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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The principal points in which the UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY differs from other dictionaries are fully dis- 
cussed in the Preface, but it may be well to draw attention to the following: 

(1) Compound Words are inserted under the first element of the compound, and not in the place they would 
occupy in strictly alphabetical order, if the second element were taken into account. Thus ANT-BEAR is inserted after 
ANT, and not after ANTATROPHIC. 

(2) The Pronunciation is indicated by diacritical marks, a key to which will be found at the foot of the several 
pages, but the division into syllables has been based solely on pronunciation, and with no reference tothe etymology 
of the word. In syllables wherein two or more vowels come together, not forming diphthongs, only that one of them 
which gives its sound to the syllable bears a diacritical mark, the others being treated as mute. Thus, in bréad, séa, 
Jioat, the a is mute, the syllables being pronounced as if spelt bréd, sé, fldt. Words of more than one syllable bear a 
mark upon the accented syllable, as dl/-iér. 

(3) The Etymology will be found enclosed within brackets immediately following each word. To understand 
the plan adopted, let it be noted (1) that retrogression is made from modern languages to ancient; and (2) that when 
after a word there appears such a derivation as this—“In Fr... . Sp. ... Port.... Ital. ... from Lat... .,” 
the meaning is, not that it passed through Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and French before reaching English, but that 


there are or have been analogous words in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, all derived, like the English, from 
a Latin original. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following List, which contains the principal abbreviations employed in the UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY, 
is inserted here for the convenience of persons using the work for the first time. A full list, containing also the chief 
_ abbreviations in general use, will be given at the end of the final volume. 


A.N. Anglo-Norman. Norm. Norman. archeol. archeology. geog. geography, perf. perfect, 
Arab. Arabic. Norw. Norwegian, Norse. | arith. arithmetic. geol. geology. pers. person, personal. 
Aram. Aramaic. oO. Old. astrol. astrology. geom. geometry. persp. perspective. 
Arm, Armorican. O.H. Ger. Old High astron. astronomy. gram. grammar. phar. pharmacy. 
A.S. Anglo Saxon. German. auxil. auxiliary. her. heraldry. phil. philosophy. 
Assyr. Assyrian. © 0.8. Old Saxon. Bib. Bible, or Biblical. hist. history. philol. philology. 
Boeh. Bohemian, or Pers. Persian. biol. biology. hor. horology. phot. photography.. 
Czech. Pheenic. Phoenician, bot. botany. hortic. horticulture. phren. phrenology. 
Bret. Bas-Breton, or Pol. Polish. carp. carpentry. hydraul. hydraulics. phys. physiology. 
Celtic of Brittany. Port. Portuguese. Cent. Centigrade. hydros. hydrostatics. pl., plur. plural. 
Celt. Celtic. Proy. Provengal. cf, compare. i.e. id est=that is. poet. poetry, or poetical- 
Chal. Chaldee. Provine. Provincial. C.G.8, Centimetre-gramme- | ichthy. ichthyology. polit. econ. political 
Dan. Danish. Rabb, Rabbinical. second. Ibid. ibidem=the same. economy. 
Dut. Dutch. _| Russ. Russian, chem. chemistry. imp. impersonal. poss. possessive. 
BE. Eastern, or Hast. Sam. Samaritan. Ch. hist. Church history. | imper. imperative. pref. prefix. 
E. Aram. East Aramezan, | Sanac. Sanscrit. chron, chronology. indic. indicative. pres. present. 
generally called Chaldee.| Serv. Servian. class, classical. infin. infinitive. pret. preterite. 
Eng. English, or England.| Slay. Slavonian. cogn. cognate. intens. intensitive. prim. primary. 
Eth. Ethiopic. Sp. Spanish. comm. commerce, lang. language. priv. privative. 
‘ Flem. Flemish. Sw. § Swedish. comp. comparative, Linn. Linnzus. prob. probable, probably 
Fr. French. Byr. Syriac. compos. composition. lit. literal, literally. pron. pronGanged: 
Fries. Friesland. Teut. Teutonic. conchol. conchology. mach. machinery. pros. prosody. 
Fris. Frisian. Turk. Turkish. contr. contracted, or con- | m.ormasc. masculine. psychol. psychology. 
Gael. Gaelic. Walach. Walachian. traction. math. mathematics, pyrotech. pyrotechnics, 
Ger. German. Wel. Welsh. crystallog. crystallogra- mech. mechanics. q.v. quod vide=which see 
Goth. Gothic d., or adj. adjective. phy. med. medicine, medical. | rhet. rhetoric. 
Gr. Greek. adv. adverb. def. definition. met. metaphorically. Scrip. Scripture. 
Gris. Language of the art. article. der. derived, derivation. metal. metallurgy. sculp. sculpture. 
Grisons. conf. conjunction. dimin. diminutive. metaph. metaphysics. sing. singular. 
Heb. Hebrew. inter}. interjection. dram. drama, dramatically. | meteorol. meteorology. 8. South. 
Hind Hindustani. pa. par. past participle. dynam. dynamics. meton. metonymy. sp. gr. specitic gravity. 
Icel. Icelandic. particip. participial. E. East. - mil., milit. military. spec. special, specially, 
Ir. Irish. prep. preposition. eccles, ecclesiastical. min., miner. mineralogy. | suff. suffix. 
Ital, Italian. pr.par. present participle. | econ. economy. d mod. modern. sup. supine. 
Lat. Latin. pro, pronoun. e.g. exempli gratia=for | myth. mythology. surg. surgery. 
Lett. Lettish, Lettonian. | 5., sytst., or substan. sub- example, — N. North. tech. technical, 
L. Ger. Low German, or ilenticaonanine elect. electricity. n. orneut. neut. theol. theology. 
Platt Deutsch. v. 4. verb intransitive. entom. entomology. nat. phil, natural philo- | trig. trigonometry. 
Lith. Lithuanian. v.t. verb transitive. etym. etymology. sophy. _ typog. typography, 
Mag. gyar. ex. example. naut. nautical. var. variety. : 
Medizy. Lat. Medieval ablat. ablative. » | #.,orfem. feminine. nomin. nominative, viz. namely. 
: Latin. accus. accusative. F fig. figurative, figuratively. | numis. numismatology. WwW. West. 
bse M. H. Ger. Middle High agric. agriculture. fort. fortification. obj. objective. zool. zoology, 
1. ¢ rman. alg. algebra. fr. from. obs. obsolete. . * Rare, or obsolete, 
1 , Mid Lat. Latin of the anat. anatomy. freq. frequentative ord, ordinary. + Unusual, or special coim- 
a Middle Ages. antiq. antiquities. fut. future. ornith. ornithology. ages. 
My N. New. aor. aorist. gen. general, generally. paleont. paleontology, = equivalent to, or signi- 
fe N. H. Ger. New High approx. approximate, -ly. gend. gender. pass, passive. fying. 
ae German. arch, architecture. genit, genitive. path, pathology, qT Nota bene — take notice, 
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Philosophy of Rhetoric, and, in the year 1826, 
Archbishop Whately issued his Hlements of 
Rhetoric, Campbell (Phil. of Rhetoric, bk. i., 
ch. i.) considers the art the same as eloquence, 
and defines it as ‘‘ That art or talent by which 
the discourse is adapted to its end,” and states 
that the ends of speaking (or writing) are re- 
ducible to four, to enlighten the understand- 
ing, to please the imagination, to move the 
passions, or to influence the will. Broadly 
speaking, the aim of rhetoric is to expound 
the rules governing prose composition, or 
speech designed to influence the judgment 
or the feelings. It includes, therefore, within 
its province, accuracy of expression, the 
structure of periods, and figures of speech. 

2. The art which teaches oratory ; the rules 
which govern the art of speaking with pro- 
priety, elegance, and force. 

3. Rhetoric exhibited in language ; artificial 
eloquence, as opposed to natural or real elo- 
quence ; declamation ; showy oratory. 

“ He acquired a boundless command of the rhetoric 
in which the vulgar express hatred and contempt."— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* 4, The power of persuading or influencing : 

as, the rhetoric of the eyes. 


rhé-tor-ic-al, *rhe-tor-ic-all, a. [Lat. 
rhetoricus, from Gr. pytopiKds (rhétorikos) ; Sp. 
& Ital. retorico.] Of or pertaining to rhetoric ; 
involving or containing rhetoric; oratorical, 
declamatory. 


“ Sententious showers, O let them fall! 
Their cadence is rhetorical.” 
Crashaw: On the Death of a Gentleman. 


rhé-tor’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. rhetorical ; -ly.] 
In a rhetorical manner; according to the 
rules of rhetoric ; like a rhetorician. 


“ Elegantly adorned, rhetorically pronounced.”"— 
Prynne ; 1 Histrio-Mastix, p. 385, 


* rhé-tor’-i-cate, v.i. [Low Lat. rhetoricatus, 
pa. par. of rhetoricor, from Lat. rhetor=a 
rhetorician.}] To act the orator ; to rhetorize. 


“TI do not heighten or rhetoricate at all in these 
particulars.”"— Waterland : Works, ii, 49, 


* rhé-tor-i-ca/-tion, s. [RaEroricats.] The 
act or practice of rhetoricating; rhetorical 
amplification. 


“ Certainly such rhetorications as this cannot be in- 
tended for any but such as are of the very weakest 
eapacity.”—More; Immort. of the Soul, bk. 1., ch. x. 


rhét-or-i-cian, s. & a. (Fr. rhétoricien.} 

A, As substantive: 

1. One who teaches or professes the art of 
rhetoric, or the principles and rules of correct 
and elegant speaking and writing ; a professor 
or teacher of oratory. 


“They had been long instructed by rhetoricians,”— 
Goldsmith : Bee, No, 6. 


2. One who is versed in the rules and prin- 
ciples of rhetoric. 
3. A public speaker, espec. one who de- 
claims for show ; an orator. 
“ His natural eloquence moved the envy of practised 
rhetoricians.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, iv. 
* B. As adj. : Becoming or suiting a master 
of rhetoric. 
“ Boldly presum'd with rhetorician pride, 
To hold of any question either side.” 
Blackmore : Creation, iii. 
* rhé’-tor-ize, v.i. & ¢. [Eng. rhetor ; -ize.] 
A. Intrans.: To play the orator; to de- 
elaim. 
B. Trans.: To represent by a figure of 
oratory ; to introduce by a rhetorical device. 


“A certain rhetorized woman whom he calls mother.” 
—WMilton: Apology for Smectymnuus. 


*rhét-or-y, s. (Rueror.] A rhetorician. 


“The same profession with the rhetories at Rome,”— 
Hacket; Life of Williams, i. 72. 


rhetim (1), *rewme, *rheume,s._ [Fr. 
rheume, from Lat. rhewna ; Gr. peda (rheuma) 
=a flowing, a flux, rheum, from péw (rhed), 
fut. pevcopar (rheusomai) = to flow ; Sp. rewma; 
Ital. rewma, rema.] 

Pathol. : A defluxion of fluids on any part; 
 specif., an inflammatory action of the mucous 
glands, attended with an increased and an 
altered state of the excreted fluids. (Parr.) 

on struck his arm; 
ws aaa in fe ee es 
Cowper : Task, ii, 728. 


Be 
rhé’-iim (2), s. [Gr. pov (rhéon), pa (rha 
= common rhubarb, tom pial ie 
near which it grows.] 
Bot. : Rhubarb; a genus of Polygonem. 
Calyx inferior, petaloid, six-partite ; stamens 


about nine; ovary superior; ovule one, erect ; 
styles three, reflexed ; stigma, peltate, entire ; 
achenium three-angled, winged, with the 
withered valyx at the base. Rhewm Rhapon- 
ticum [Ruaponticum], is known as the Com- 
mon or Garden Rhubarb. [RHuBARs,1.] RB. 
oficinale (?), or R. palmatwm (?), is the officinal 
Rhubarb [RuavuBars, 2), RK. Lmodi, in the 
Punjaub Himalaya, from 6,200 to 14,000 feet, 
with R. Moorcroftianum and R. speciforme, are 
the chief sources of the Himalayan or Indian 
officinal rhubarb. It is less active than the 
common kind. The stalks of R. Emodi are 
eaten by the Hindoos. Other Indian species 
are R. Webbianum, R. nobile, R. arboreum, which 
yields so much honey that the ground under 
the plants is wet with it, and R. Cinabarinwm, 
said to poison goatsin Sikkim. R. wndulatum 
grows in China and Siberia. The roots of 
Rh. Ribes are used by the Arabs as an acidulous 
medicine, and its leaf-stalks in the prepara- 
tion of sherbet. 


qs Rhei radix : [RHUBABB, 2.). 


rheti’/-ma, s. (Lat. & Gr.] The same as 
RueEvo (1). 


rhet_-map’-y-ra, s. Rheumatic fever. 


rhetiim-ar-thri tis, s. Acute rheumatism 
of the joints. 


rheii-mat’-ic, * rheii-ma-tic, * rheti- 

mat’-ick, * rheu-mat-icke, a. [Lat. 
rheumaticus, from Gr. peusatixds (rheumatilos), 
from pevua (rhewma), genit. pedparos (rhewma- 
tos) =rheum ; Fr. rheumatique ; Sp. rewmatico ; 
Ital. rewmatico, rematico.) [Rueum (1). | 

1. Of or pertaining to rheumatism; of the 
nature of rheumatisin. 

| In pathology, there are rheumatic arthri- 
tis, bronchitis, fever, gout, ophthalmia, para- 
lysis, pericarditis, &c. 

2. Causing rheumatism. 

“This raw, rheumatic day."—Shakesp.: Merry Wives 

of Windsor, iii. 1. 
3. Affected by or suffering from rheumatism. 


“Tf I were feeble, rheumatic, or cold, iy 
These were true signs that I were waxed old. 
Drayton; Henry to Rosamond. 


| The Rheumatics : Rheumatic pains ; rheu- 
matism. (Vulgar.) 


rheti-ma-tism, s. [Lat. rhewmatismus ; Gr. 
pevpariomos (rheumatismos), from pedua (rheu- 
ma). | [Raruma (1). ] 

Pathol.: Acute articular rheumatism or 
rheumatic fever is produced by the presence 
in the blood of a poisonous material (probably 
lactic acid in excess), generated within the 
system by some derangement of the nutritive 
and elementary processes. The ordinary 
causes are exposure to cold and damp, sudden 
chill, sitting in wet clothes or ina cold draught, 
and searlatina also sometimes produces it in 
children. It is a distinctly hereditary disease, 
chiefly attacking persons from fifteen to thirty- 
five years of age, but no time of life is exempt. 
Affections of the heart are present in most acute 
eases, particularly pericarditis, with the blow- 
ing, bellows-like murmur so characteristic of 
this complication, and this is apt to be perma- 
nent. It is usual for many attacks to follow 
through life, and in the young chorea, or St. 
Vitus’s dance, isa common sequent. The joints 
become swollen, red, hot, and painful even to 
agony. Relief of ame and alkalinity of the 
blood are the most necessary indications for 
the successful treatment of rheumatism. It 
frequently becomes chronic, and assumes other 
forms as well as the articular, or rheumatism 
of the joints, such as myalgia, or muscular 
rheumatism, wry-neck, lumbago, gonorrhceal 
rheumatism, and Arthritis deformans, in which 
deformity and twisting of the joints is the 
most prominent. characteristic. 


rheumatism_-root, s. 
Bot.: Jeffersonia diphylla. 


# rheti-ma-tis’-mal, a. [Eng. rheumatism ; 
-al.) Pertaining to, or of the nature of rheu- 
matism ; rheumatic. 


rheti-ma-tize, s. (See def.) A provincial 
and Seoteh corruption of rheumatism. 


rheti’-ma-toid, a. (Eng. rhewmat(ism) ; -oid.] 
Pathol.: Resembling rheumatism. There 
is a rheumatoid arthritis. 


rhetim -in, s. [Eug. rhewm(a); -in.] (Curyso- 
PHANIC-ACID.] 


*rheti-my, a. [Eng. rhewm (1); -y.] 
1, Full of rheum ; consisting of rheum ; of 
the nature of rheum. 
2, Causing rheum. 


“ And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness?” ies 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, i, L 


3. Affected with rheum, 


* Tough old Liickner, with his eyes grown rhewmy.” 
—Carlyle: French Rev., bk. v., ch, iL 


rhéx’-i-a, s. (Lat. =alkanet (Anchusa tine- 
toria), not the modern genus. ]} 

Bot.: A genus of Melastomacee, containing 

the American Deer grasses or Meadow beauties. 


rhig’-d-lene, s. [Gr. piyos (rhigos) = frost, 
cold, and Lat. olewm = oil.] A petroleum 
naphtha, proposed by Dr. H. J. Bigelow, of 
Boston, U.S.A., as a local anesthetic. It is 
applied in the form of spray in minor opera- 
tions, producing intense cold by its evapora- 
tion. 


*rhime,s. (RayMe.) 
*yhim’-y, a. [Ruymy.] 
rhin.-, pref. [RHINo-.) 


rhi-na, s. (Gr. pis (rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) 
= the nose.) 

Ichthy. : Angel-fish (q.v.), Monk- fish. Ib 
approaches the Rays in general form and 
habits. Almost cosmopolitan in temperate 
and tropical seas. [THAUMAS.] 


rhin-a-can’-this, s. [Pref. rhin- (q.v.), and 
Gr. akavOa (akantha) =a thorn.]} 

Bot.: A genus of Eranthemee. Rhinacan- 
thus communis (= Justicia nasuta) is a shrub 
four or five feet high, found in the south of 
India. The fresh root and leaves bruised and 
mixed with lime juice are given by the Hin- 
doos for ringworm, Malabar or Dhobee’s 
(Washerman’s) itch, &c. 


rhin-ais-thét'-iecs, s. [Pref. rhin-(q.v.), and 
Gr. aio@nrixds (aisthétikos) = of or for percep- 
tion.] Odour sensations. (Rossiter.) 


rhin’-al, a. [Gr. pis (rhis), genit. pevds (rhinos) 
=the nose; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the nose. 


rhi-nan-thid’-é-2z, rhi-nin-tha’-¢é-2, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhinanth(us) ; Lat. fem. pL 
adj. suff. -idece, -acec.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Scrophulariacese. In- 
florescence, as arule entirely centripetal, or 
estivation quincuncial or irregularly imbri- 
cated, one of the lateral segments being gene- 
rally external, the two upper ones always 
internal. (Bentham.) Tribes: Sibthorpex, 
Buddleee, Digitaleew, Veronicee, Buchnerex, 
Gerardiew, and Euphrasiew. 


rhi-nan-this, s. (Pref. rhin- (q.v.), and Gr. 
av0os (anthos)=a flower. Named from the 
form of the corolla.] 

Bot.: Yellow-rattle : The typical genus of 
Rhinanthidew (q.v.). Calyx inflated, four- 
toothed, upper lip of the corolla laterally 
compressed, entire, with a tooth-like appen- 
dage or lobe on each side, lower lip plane, 
three-lobed ; ovules many ; capsule two-celled, 
compressed. One, Rhinanthus Crista-galli, 
with two sub-species, major and minor, is 
British. The corolla is yellow, with the lobes 
of the upper lip and the anthers bluish. 


*rhin-As-tér, s. [Pref. rhin-, and Gr. dorjp 
(astér) = a star.) 
Zoology : 
1, A synonym of Condylura (q.v.). 
2. A lapsed genus of Rhinocerotide. 


rhi-na-tré’-ma, s._ [Pref. rhina-, and Gr. 
tena. (tréma) = a hole. } 
Zool. : A genus of Ceciliade (q.v.), with one 
species, from Cayenne. 


rhind-mart, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Scots Law; A word of occasional occurrence 
in the reddendo of charters in the north of 
Scotland, to signify any speoies of horned 
cattle given at Martinmas as part of the rent 
or feu-duty. (Bell.) ’ 


Rhine (1), s. [Lat. Rhenus; Ger. Rhein.} 
Geog. : A river running between France and 
Germany. 
§ Confederation of the Rhine; [CONFEDERA- 
TION). 


‘boil, 


ae ee eee 


bOy; PdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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Rhine-loess, s. [Loess.] 


Rhine-wines, s. pl. A general term for 
wines made from the grapes grown on the 
borders of the Rhine, butmore specifically from 
those of the Rheingau, a district in the south- 
west of Nassau, and formerly belonging to the 
archbishopric of Mayence. The best white 
Rhine-wines are Johannisberg, Hochheimer, 
Rudesheimer, Steinberger, Rothenberger, and 
Markobrunner. The Asmannshauser is the 
best known of the red wines. 


rhine (2), rhene, s. [A.8. ryne=a water- 
course; Wel. rkyn=a channel.] A water- 
course ; a wide ditch or dike. 

* Sedgemoor . . . was intersected by many deep and 
wide trenches which, in that country, are called 
rhines."—Macaulay ; Rist. Eng. ch, v. 

rhi-nél’-liis, s. [Mod. Lat. dimin. from pis 
(rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) = the nose.] 

Faleont.: A genus of Clupeide, from the 
Upper Cretaceous of Mount Labanon, 


rhin-én-¢é-phal-ie, a, [RutNENCEPHALON.] 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the rhinencepha- 
lon. 


rhin-én-céph’-a-l6n, s. [Pref. rhin- (q.v.), 
and Gr. éyxépados (engkephalos) = the brain.) 
Comp. Anat.: The anterior surface of the 
brain, consisting chiefly of gray substance, 
and giving origin to the small nerves which 
proceed, through the foramina of the ethmoid 
bone, to the nose. 


rhine’-stodne, s. An imitation of a cut 
diamond, usually of paste or strass (4.v.), 


rhin-ich’-thys, s. [Pref. rhin-, and Gr. ix@vs 
(ichthus) =a fish.] 
Ichthy. : Long-nosed Dace ; a genus of Oy- 
prinide, from the fresh waters of North 
America. 


rhin’-i-dea, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhin(a); Lat 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Plagiostomous Fishes, 
section Batoidei. No anal fin, two dorsals ; 
spiracles present. Pectorals large, with the 
basal portion prolonged forwards, bub not 
attached to the head. 


rhi-ni -tis, s. Inflammation of the nose, 


rhi-no, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Money, coin, 
gold or silver. (Slang.) 


rhi-no-, rhin-, pref. [Gr. pis (rhis), genit. 
ptvos (rhinos) = (1) the nose, (2) the nostrils.] 
Of ei belonging to the nose or the nostrils ; 
nasa 


rhi-nd-bat’-I-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhino- 
bat(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Ichthy : A family of Plagiostomous Fishes, 
section Batoidei. Tail long and strong, with 
two well-developed dorsals, and a longitudinal 
fold on each side; caudal developed. Disc 
not excessively dilated, the rayed portion of 
the pectorals not being continued to the 
snout, Three genera: Rhynchobatus, Rhino- 
batus, and Trygonorhina. 


2. Paleont.: Apparently commenced in the 
Oolite. 


rhi-n6-bat’-iis, s. ef. rhino-, and 
Lat. batis (q.v.).] ie ie 
1, Ichthy.: The typical genus of Rhino- 
batide, with twelve species, from tropical and 
sub-tropical seas. Cranial cartilage produced 
into a long rostral process, the space between 
it and the pectoral being filled by a membrane, 
Dorsals without spine, both at a great dis- 
tance behind the ventrals; caudal without 
lower lobe. 
2. Paleont.: One species, from the Chalk 
of Mount Lebanon, has been referred to this 
genus. [SPATHOBATIS,] 


* rhi-né-cér-i-al, * rhi-né-cér-ic-al, 


a, (Rutnoceros.] Of or pertaining to the 
rhinoceros ; resembling the rhinoceros. 


rhi-nd¢’-ér-did, a. (Eng. rhinocer(os) ; -oid.} 
Belonging to, or characteristic of the genus 
Bhinoceros. (Nicholson: Paleont., ii. 829.) 


rhi-n6¢ -ér-6s (The class, pl. is rhi-nd¢- 
6r-0'-tés, but the form rhi-nd¢’-ér-ds-és 
is in ordinary use), * ri-nog’-ér-6s, * rhi- 
nog-ér-ot, s. [Lat., from Gr. puvoxépws (rhino- 


keros): pis (rhis), genit. puvds = (rhinos) = the 
nose, and xépas (keras) =a horn.] 


> 


1, Zoology: 

(1) The sole recent genus of the family 
Rhinocerotide (q.v.). It falls naturally into 
three sections, which some zoologists raise to 
the rank of genera. 


(a) Rhinoceros: Adults with a single large 
compressed incisor above on each side, occa- 
sionally a small lateral one, below a very small 
median, anda very large procumbent, pointed, 
lateral incisor; nasal bone pointed in front ; 
single nasal horn ; skin very thick, and raised 
into strong, definitely-arranged folds, There 
are two well-marked species: (1) Rhinoceros 
unicornis (Linneus; indicus, Cuvier), now 
found wild only in the terai region of Nepal 
and Bhotan and in Assam, though it had 
formerly a much wider geographical range ; 
(2) R. sondaicus (or javanus, Cuvier), the 
Javan Rhinoceros, is smaller, and distin- 
guished by the different arrangement of the 
folds of the skin, and by the small size or 
absence of the horn in the female. Found 
near Calcutta, in Burmah, Malay Peninsula, 
Java, Sumatra, and probably Borneo, R, 
unicornis was known to the ancients, and was 
seen probably for the first time by modern 
Europeans when one was sent to the king of 
Portugal from India in 1513. 


(b) Ceratorhinus; Thefoldsare not so strongly 
marked as in the first section. There is a 
well-developed nasal, and asmall frontal horn, 
separated by an interval. The name, R. su- 
matrensis has possibly been applied to more 
than one species, and two animals in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, presented 
considerable differences of form and colour. 
Dr. Sclater named one of them R. lasiotis, the 
Hairy-Eared Rhinoceros. Geographical range 
nearly the same as that of the Javan Rhino- 
ceros, but it does extend into Bengal. 


(c) Atelodus, with two well-marked species, 
peculiar to Africa. Incisors rudimentary or 
wanting, well-developed anterior and posterior 
horns in close contact ; skin without definite 
permanent folds, 2. bicornis, the Common 
Two-horned Rhinoceros, is the smaller, and 
has a pointed prehensile lip. It ranges from 
Abyssinia to Cape Colony, but the progress of 
civilization and the attacks of English sports- 
men are rapidly reducing its numbers. Two 
varieties are said to exist, R. bicornis major 
and R. bicornis minor. Specimens in which 
the posterior horn has attained a length as 
great as or greater than the anterior have also 
been separated under the specific name of 
R. keitloa [Kerio], but with scarcely suffi- 
cient reason. 2. simus, Burchell’s, the Square- 
mouthed, or White Rhinoceros, has a square 
truncated lip, browses on gnasses, and fre- 

uents open country. It is the largest of the 
family, an adult male standing over six feet 
at the shoulder. The epithet White is a mis- 
nomer, for the animal is a dingy slate-colour. 
A local variety in which the horn has a forward 
rake is sometimes described as R. oswellit. 

(2) Any individual of the genus Rhinoceros 
((@)]. The rhinoceros is the largest and most 
powerful terrestrial mammal, except the ele- 
phant, to which, as well as to the hippopota- 
mus and tapir, itis allied. They are of low intel- 
ligence, and usually harmless, but when pro- 
voked they display considerable ferocity, and, 
though apparently so clumsily formed, can 
run with great speed. Only one is produced 
at a birth. The flesh is sometimes used for 
food; in the East Indies, the skin, which is 
said tc be bullet-proof at short distances, is 
used for shields, and in South Africa it is 
made into whips. 

2. Paleont.: R. pachygnathus, from the Mio- 
cene of Greece, was apparently intermediate 
between R. bicornis and R. simus. Four species, 
all bicorn, formerly inhabited Britain: R. 
tichorhinus, the Woolly Rhinoceros (q.v.), 
from the Brick-earths of the Thames Valley, 
R. hemitechus (Fale., leptorhinus, Owen), R. 
megarhinus (leptorhinus, Cuvier & Falc.) 
and R. etruscus, of Pliocene age. The one- 
horned Indian type was well represented 
(R. sivalensis, R. palewindicus) in. the Pleisto- 
cene of the sub-Himalayan region. R. schleir- 
machert, of the late European Miocenes, pos- 
sessed incisors and was bicorn. 


rhinoceros-beetle, s. 


Entom.: Oryctes rhinoceros, so called from a 
horn or protuberance on its head. [ORYCTES. ] 


rhinoceros-bird, s. 
Ornithology : 


1, Buphaga africana, the African Beef-eater, 


or Ox-pecker. (BupHaca.] It is also a fre- 
quent companion of the rhinoceros, to which, 
besides being of service in ridding him of 
many of the insects that infest his hide, it is 
said to perform the friendly part of sentinel, 
uttering sharp, shrill cries on the approach of 
danger. 


2. The same as RHINOCEROS-HORNBIAL (q.V.). 


rhinoceros-bush, s. 

Bot. : Stoebe rhinocerotis, a composite cover- 
ing wide tracts of country in the South African 
Karroo, 


rhinoceros-chameleon, s. 


Zool. : Chameleon rhinoceratus, from Mada- 
gascar. There is a horn-like tubercle at the 
end of the muzzle, 


rhinoceros-hornbill, s. 


Ornith, : Buceros rhinoceros, from the Malayan 
omer and Borneo. Called also Rhinoceros- 
ird. 


rhinoceros-tick, s. 


Entom.: Ixodes rhinocerinus, parasitie on 
Rhinoceros bicornis, 


rhi-né¢-ér-6t'-ic, a. [Eng. rhinocerot ; -ic.) 

*1, Of or pertaining to a rhinoceros. (The 
World, No. 150.) 

2. (In this sense, from Mod. Lat. rhinocer- 
otide): Belonging to, or characteristic of the 
family Rhinocerotide (q.v.). (Hncyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xv. 429.) 


rhi-nd¢-ér-dt'-i-dex, t rhi-n6 -¢ér’-i_dax, 
s. pl. [Lat. rhinoceros, genit. rhinocerot(is), 
rhinocer(os) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Zool.: A family of Perissodactyla (q.v.). 
Head large, skull elongated; brain cavity 
very small for size of skull; limbs stout and 
of moderate length. Three completely de- 
veloped toes, each with distinct broad rounded 
hoof, on each foot. Mamme two, inguinal; 
eyes small; hairy covering scanty; one or 
two median horns on face, of a more or less 
conical form, and recurved, often growing to 
a length of three or even four feet, and com- 
posed of a solid hardened mass of epidermic 
cells, growing from a cluster of long dermal 
papilla, which present the appearance of a 
mass of agglutinated hairs. One recent genus. 
{2] Distribution now restricted to Africa and 
portions of the Indian and Indo-Malayan 
regions, 

2. Paleont.:; From the Miocene onward. 
Several forms have been described from 
America. Remains of a primitive perisso- 
dactylic form, from which the Rhinocerotidee 
may have descended, have been found in the 
Eocene of the Rocky Mountains. Hyracodon 
and Aceratherium (with four toes), from the 
Miocene, had no nasal horn ; Diceratherium, 
of the same age, had a pair of tubercles on 
the nasal bones, apparently supporting horns 
side by side. [RuiNocEROs, 2.] 


+rhi-nod-ché'-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhino- 
chet(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Ornith. : In older classifications a family of 
Gralle, with one genus Rkinochetus (q.v.). 


rhi-n6-ché-ti-nze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rhino- 
chet(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Gruide, with one 
genus, Rhinochetus (q.v.), though Sundevall 
places here the genus Pedionornus of Gould, 
sometimes classed with the Charadriide and 
sometimes with the Turnicide. 


rhi-nd-ché’-tiis, s. [Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
xatrm (chaité) = long, flowing hair.] 

Ornith.: The sole genus of the sub-family 
Rhinochetine, with a single species, Riino- 
chetus jubatus, from New Caledonia. It is a 
bird of a bluish ash colour, partaking some: 
what of the appearance of a Rail, a Plover 
and a Heron. 


rhi-no-dér’-ma, s. (Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
dépya (derma) = skin.) 

Zool.: A genus of Engystomatide (in older 
classifications made the type of a family, Rhi- 
nodermatide, which is now frequently merged 
in the first-named family). Fingers with a 
slight rudiment of web; toes incompletely 
webbed. There is a single species, Rhinoder- 
ma darwinii, from Chili. (Bowlenger.) 


{ rhi-no-dér-mat’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, 
rhinoderma, genit. rhinodermat(is); Lat. fem, 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] [RamopERMaA,] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore. wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, co = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


rhi-nod’-d-ras, s. 


ghi-né-do6n, s. [Gr. Ais (rhis), genit. prvds 
' (rhinos) = the nose; suff. -odon.] 


Ichthy.: The sole genus of the family 
Rhinodontide, with a single species, Rhinodon 
typicus, a gigantic shark, known to exceed 
fifty feet in length, and said to attain seventy. 
Common in the western parts of the Indian 
Ocean, It is harmless, the teeth being small 
and numerous, in broad bands. Snout broad, 
short, and flat; eyes very small. 


rhi-nd-donti-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rhino- 


don, genit. rhinodont(is); Lat, fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.) 

Ivnthy. : A family of Selachoidei (q.v.). No 
nictitating membranes ; anal fin present; two 
dorsals, the first nearly opposite to the 
ventrals, without spine in front; mouth and 
nostrils near extremity of snout. 


[Pref. rhino-, and Mod. 
Lat. doras, from Gr. Sdpu (dorw) = a spear.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Siluride, from the 
rivers of tropical South America flowing into 
the Atlantic. There is a series of bony scutes 
along the middle of the side. 


whi-né-gla-ni’-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhino- 


glantis); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Ichthy.: A group of Siluride (q.v.). Two 
dorsals ; six barbels ; ventrals inserted below 
‘ae rays of first dorsal. Two genera: 

hinoglanis, of which a single example, an 
inch and a half long, has been obtained from 
Gondoroko, on the Upper Nile; and Callo- 
mystax, from the Ganges and Indus, 


rhi-no-gla’-nis, s. [Pref. rhino-, and Mod. 


Lat. glanis, from Gr. yAdves (glanis) =a shad.) 
[ReINOoGLANINA.] 


rhi-no-gry'-phits, s. [Pref. rhino-, and Lat. 


gryphus.) [Grypus.] 

Ornith. : Turkey Vulture ; a genus of Sarco- 
rhamphina, with one species, Rhinogryphus 
aura, sometimes separated from Cathartes on 


rhi-nd-nyc'-tér-is, s. 


rhi-no-phry -nis, s. 


rhi-noph’-yl-la, s. 


* rhi’-no-plast, s. 


rhinodon—rhizobolacese 


hiding-places during the winter; in warmer 
regions they frequent hill-ranges, and many 
are clothed with long densé fur. The most 
important species will be found in this 
Dictionary under their popular names, 


2. Palewont.: Begins in the Eocene. 


[Pref. riino-, and 
Mod. Lat. nycteris (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Phyllorhinse (q.v.), with 
one species, Rhinonycteris auwrantiaca, the 
Orange-coloured Bat. The genus is interme- 
diate between Triznopsand Phyllorhina, agree- 
ing more closely with the furmer. (Dobson.) 


rhi-né-phry -ni-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhi- 


noplryn(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
[RutnoPpHRYNus.] 


[Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
ppvvn (phruné) =a toad.) 

Zool.: A genus of Bufonide. Parotids ab- 
sent, transverse processes of sacrum large, 
fingers free, toes webbed, tips not dilated. 
One species, Rhinophrynus dorsalis, from 
Mexico. Itis sometimes erected into a sepa- 
rate family, Rhinophrynide. 


(Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
pvadov (phullon) = a leaf.} 

Zool.: A genus of Vampyri (q.v.), with one 
species, Rhinophylla pumilio, from Bahia. 


[Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
tmiaoow (plassd) = to mould.] A person hay- 
ing an.artificial nose. [RHINOPLASTIC.] 


“The cunning idolaters who had made Mr. Clint a 
rhinoplast.”— Daily Telegraph, June 9, 1885. 


rhi-n6-plas’-tic, a. [Fr. rhinoplastique.] 


[Rurnop.ast.] Forming a nose. 


rhinoplastic-knife, s. 


Surg.: A knife used in the Tagliacotian 
operation for artificial nose. 


rhinoplastic-operation, s. 

Surg. : A surgical operation for forming an 
artificial nose, or for restoring one partially 
lost. Also called the Taliacotian or Taglia- 
eotian operation, from Jaspar Tagliacozzi, a 
surgeon of Bononia, by whom it was intro- 
duced about 1553. Tagliacozzi obtained the 
piece for the replacement by dissection from 
the shoulder or arm of the patient. Liston 


introduced the plan of cutting the piece from 


the forehead of the noseless. 


rhi-nos’-co-pj, s. 


rhi-pi-do-dén’-dron, s. 
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examining the posterior nares—the rear por- 
tion of the nostrils, 


rhi-no-scép’-ic, a. (Eng. rhinoscop(e) ; -ic.} 


Of or pertaining to rhinoscopy or the rhino- 
scope. 


{[Ruroscopr.] Inspec- 
tion of the nasal passages by means of the 
rhinoscope. 


rhi-pi¢’-ér-a, s. [Gr. finis (rhipis) =a fan, 


and Képas (keras) = a horn.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of Rhipicerida 


(q.v.). The species, which are few, are found 
in Australia and America. 


rhi-pi-cér'-i-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhipt- 


cer(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Serricornia akin to 
Elateridea. Antenne in the males. beautifully 
branched, sometimes fan-shaped. No groove 
for the reception of the fore sternum. The 
species are few. 


rhi-pi-d6-, pref. [Gr. fumis (rhipis), genit. 


pewidos (rhipidos)=a fan.) Fanlike, having 
processes resembling a fan, 

[Pref. rhipido-, 
and Gr, d€vdpov (dendron) = a tree.) 

Zool.: A genus of Spongiomonadide (q.v.). 
Animalcules ovate, with two anterior attenuate 
flagella. Two species, Rhipidodendron splendi- 
dum, from fresh water, and R. hualeyi, from 
bog-water on Dartinoor, 


rhi-pi-dé-gor’-gi-a, s. (Pref. rhipido-, and 


Gr. yopyetos (gorgeios) = of or belonging to the 
Gorgon. ] 

Zool.: Fan-coral; a genus of Gorgonide, 
They are fan-shaped, with little warty polypes 
close to the hard tissue. Many species exist 
in the Pacific and the Atlantic. 


rhi-pi-dur’-a, s. — rhipid(o)-, and Gr. 


ovpa (oura) = a tail. 

Ornith. : Fantails ; a genus of Muscieapide, 
with forty-five species, ranging over the 
Oriental and Australian regious to the Samoa 
Islands and Tasmania, They are remarkable 
for a broad tail, which spreads out like a fan 
when the bird is in motion. The genus is 
especially represented in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, where every little island, or group of 
islands, has its peculiar species. 


rhi-pip’-tér-a, s. pl. [Gr. juris (rhipis)=a 
fan, and wrepov (pteron) = a wing. ] 
Eintom. : Strepsiptera (q.v.). (Latreille.) 


rhip-sal-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhipsal(is) ; 


rhi-no-plas-ty, s.  [Rurvorrastic.] The 
same as RHINOPLASTIC-OPERATION (q.V.)» 


rhi-né-po’-ma, s. (Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 


whi’-no-lith, s. 


RHINOGRYPHUS AURA, 


account of its peculiar perforated nose, but 
classed with that genus by older taxonomists. 
Range, from North America to the Straits of 
Magellan. Itis about thirty inches long; plum- 
age black with purplish gloss; head and neck 
bright red, which fades rapidly after death. 


(Pref. rhino-, and Gr. AlOos 
(lithos) = a stone.] 

Pathol.: A coneretion, consisting of the 
phosphate and carbonate of lime and mag- 
nesia with mucus, sometimes arising in the 
nasal cavities. 


rhi-nod-loph-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, rhino- 


loph(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. : Horseshoe Bats; a family of Micro- 
chiroptera. Bats with well-developed foli- 
aceous cutaneous appendages surroundin 
nasal apertures, and large, generally patel 
ears, without a tragus. The molars are 
acutely tubercular, enabling them to crush 
the hard cases of Coleoptera, which form a 
el portion of their food, From temperate 
and tropical parts of the eastern hemisphere, 
from Ireland to New Ireland. There are two 
sub-families: (1) Phyllorhinine, and (2) 
Rhinolophine, with a single genus, Rhino- 
lophus (q.v.). 


‘vhi-n6dl-6-phi’-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rhino- 


loph(ws); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inew.] 
’ Si iiudéornro =} 


whi-n6l'-6-phiis, s. (Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 


_ Addos (lophos) = a crest} 
1. Zool. : The sole genus of Rhinolophine, 
with twenty-four ps ge having approxi- 
mately the range of the family. In temperate 
regions the species hibernate in dry and warm 


rhi-nop’-tér-a, s. 


rhi-n6-saw’-riis, s.. 


rhi-né-scope, s. 


Toma (poma) = a cover. ] 

Zool. ; The sole genus of the group Rhino- 
pomata, of the sub-family Emballonurine, 
There is a single species, Rhinopoma micro- 
phyllum, ranging from Egypt, through Asia 
Minor, to India and Burma. It isa small Bat, 
about two inches long, with a tail of about 
the same length. The fur is short, and a 
good deal of the hinder part of the back 
naked; the limb-bones are long, rendering 
the animal active in walking. Common in 
ruins in Egypt, whence it is sometimes called 
the Egyptian Rhinopome. 


rhi-nd-pd'-ma-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., pl. of 


rhinopoma.] [Ru iNOPOMA.] 


rhi’-nd-pome, s. [Ruoroma.] 


[Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
nrepov (pteron) =a wing.] 

1, Ichthy.: A genus of Myliobatide (q.v.), 
with seven species from tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. The teeth are broad, flat, 
tessellated, in five or more series, the middle 
being the broadest, the others decreasing in 
width outwards. ‘Tail very slender, with a 
dorsal fin before the serrated spine. 


2. Paleont. : [ZyGonaris]. 


rhi-no-rhoe’-a, s. (Pref. rhino-, and Gr. péwo 


(rhed) = to flow.] 


Pathol.: Chronic inflammation of the nos- 
trils. Called also Ozeena, 


[Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
cavpos (sauros) = a lizard.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
group Brachyopina, from the Lias. 


oKoréw (skoped) = to see.] An instrument for 


rhi-za-, rhi-zo-, rhiz-, pre/. 


trhi-zan’-thé-2, s. pl. 


(Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Bot.: A family of Cactaces. 


rhip’-sa-lis, s. (Gr. iw (rhips) = wicker-work. 


Named from the flexible branches. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Rhipsalide, 
Flowers rotate, segments twelve to eighteen, 
stamens many, style one, stigma three- to six- 
rayed, Allfrom the warmer parts of America. 
Rhipsalis pachyptera, bruised, is used as a 
fomentation for ill-conditioned ulcers, 


a (Gr. piga 
(rhiza) = a root. ] 

Bot., Zool., &c.: Of or belonging to a root, 
or anything resembling it. 


rh7y-zanth, s. [(Ruizanrues.] <A plant be- 


longing to the Rhizanthee. 


(Pref. rhiz-; Qr. 
avOos (anthos)=a flower, and Lat. pl. adj. 
sul. -ew.] 


Bot.: Rhizogens. (Blume.) [Raizocen.) 


rhy-zine, rhi-zi-na, s. [Gr. piga(rhiza)=a 


root.] 


Bot.: The root of a moss or of a lichen, 
(Link.) Called also Rhizula, 


rhi-zo-, pref. [Rutza-.] 
rhi-z6-blas’-tiis, s. 


(Pref. rhizo-, and Gr 
BAaorés (blastos) = a sprout, a shoot.] 


Bot. ; An embryo which develops roots. 


rhi’-z6-b6l, s. [Rutzosoxvs.] 


Bot. (Pl.): The Rhizobolacee. (Lindley.) 


rhi-z6-b6-1a'-cé-en, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhizo- 


bol(us); Lat. fem, pL. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot, : Rhizobols ; an order of Hypogynous 


6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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Pxogens, alliance Guttiferales. Large trees 
with opposite, digitate, coriaceous leaves 
without stipules. Sepals five or six; petals 
five to eight; stamens very numerous; ovary 
four, five, or many celled ; styles as many as 
the cells, Fruit. of several combined nuts, 
each nut indehiscent, one-celled, one-seeded, 
or abortive. Natives of tropical South 
America. Known genera two, species eight. 
(Lindley.) 


* rhi-zob'-6-liis, s. [Gr. p.¢oBdAos (rhizobolos) 
= striking root: pi¢a (rhiaa)=a root, and 
Bodos (bolos) = a throw.) 

Bot.: A synonym of Caryocar (q.v.). 


rhi-zd-carp, s. [Pref. riizo-, and Gr. Kapmos 
(carpos) = fruit.) 


Bot, (Pl.): The Marsileacee (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


* rhi-zo-car’-pee, s. pl. [RHIZOCARP.] 
Bot. : The Marsileacese (q. V.). 


rhi-zo-car’-poius, a. [Eng. rhizocarp ; -ous.] 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : Of or belonging to a plant whose 
root endures many years, but whose stems 
perish annually. Used of herbs, 

2. Specif.: Of or belonging to a Rhizocarp 
(q.V.). 


rhi-zo-céph-a-la, s. pl. (Pref. rhizo-, and 
Gr. cehadn (kephalé) = the head.] 

Zool. : An order of the Crustacean sub-class 
Gnathopoda (= Entomostraca), often placed 
with the Cirripedia. Parasitic, usually as 
other .Crustacea, Body sac-like, devoid of 
segmentation or limbs. The aperture of the 
sac is funnel-shape, and supported by a ring 
of chitin. From the circumference of the 
funnel, root-like processes branch out through 
the body of their host. Alimentary canal 
obsolete; no cement glands. _Hermaphro- 
dite ; the young pass through a Nauplius and 
a Cypris stage. 


+ni-z6-céph’-a-lon, s. [Ruizocermaxa.] 
Zool.: Any individual of the order Rhizo- 
cephala (q.v.). 


‘Mr. Spence Bate mentions a similar case in a 
Rhizocephaton.”"—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), v# 652, 


rhi-z0-cri-ntis, s.  [Pref. rhizo- (q.v.), and 
Gr. Kpivoy (krinon) =a lily.] 
Zool.: A genus of Apiocrinites (Pear- 
Encrinites). 


phi-zo-dont, s. [Pref. rhizo- (q.v.), and Gr. 
dots (odous), genit. dddvtos (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 
Comp. Anat. : A tooth with branching fangs 
anchylosing with the jaw. 


rhi-z0-dop‘-sis,s. (Mod. Lat. rhizod(us), and 
Gr. ois (opsis) = appearance. ] 

Palwont.: A genus of Cyclodipteride 
(Traquair), with two species, from the Coal- 
measures of Scotland and Staffordshire. The 
pectoral fin was obtusely lobate. 


rhi-zo-dus, s. (Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous) = a tooth.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Cyclodipteride 
(Traquair), with two species, from the Coal- 
measures near Edinburgh. It was probably 
the largest of the Paleozoic Fishes. The 
huge teeth and detached bones of the head 
of Rhizodus hibberti led earlier observers to 
refer it to the Labyrinthodonts. 


#ni-z0-flag-€l1-la'-ta, s. pl. [Pref. rhizo-, 
and Mod. Lat. flagellata (q.v.). } 

Zool.: An order of Flagellate Infusoria. 
Animalcules progressing by means of pseudo- 
podial extensions of their protoplasm after the 
manner of the ordinary Rhizopoda, but bear- 
ing, at the same time, one or more flagellate 
appendages ; oral or ingestive area diffuse, 
Genera: Mastigamceba, Reptomonas, Rhizo- 
monas, and Podostoma, (Kent.) 


rhi-z0-g6n, s. (Pref. rhizo-, and the root 
of Gr. yevvaw (gennad) = to produce. ] 

Bot. (Pl.): In Lindley’s classification, the 
third of seven great classes of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Parasitic plants with cellular 
scales instead of true leaves ; stem an amorph- 
ous fungous mass, or a ramified mycelium 
sometimes destitute of spiral vessels. Colour 
brown, yellow, or purple, never green. 
Flowers naked, or with u trimerous or pentam- 
erous calyx with stamens and carpels. Most 


rhi’-zoid, «a. & s. 


rhi-zoi’-dé-ouls, a. 


rhi-zo’-ma, s. 
rhi-zo-ma/-ni-a, s. [Pref. rhizo-, and Eng. 


rhi-z6-m6n’-ag, 5. 


rhi-zo-mys, s. 


rhi-zoph-a-gis, s. 


rhi-zoph’-or-a, s. 


rhizobolus—rhodalose 


of them stain water a deep blood-red, They 
vary greatly in appearance. Brown, Griffith, 
&c., opposed their erection into a separate 
class, believing them degenerate exogens. 
Called also Rhizanths. Orders Balano- 
phoracew, Cytinacee, Rafflesiacee. 


[Gr. prgoerdys (rhizoeidés) = 
=root-like: pig¢a (rhiza)=a root, and eidos 
(eidos) = form.] 

A. As adj.: Resembling a root. 

B. As substantive: 


Bot. (Pl.): Slender root filaments affixing 
certain eryptograms to the ground. 


{Eng. rhizoid; suff. 


-e0us.] 
Bot.: The same as Rurzorp, A, 


[RHIzoME. ] 


mania. | 

Bot.: An abnormal development of roots. 
It is often seen in the ivy, the laurel, the 
fig, the apple, &c. In the fig the roots are 
often sent out around the line which surrounds 
the stem; in the apple tree they appear in 
little bundles, absorb moisture, and decay. 
Rhizomania generally indicates something 
wrong with the ordinary root. 


rhi’-zome, rhiz'-6me, rhi-zo’-ma, s. [Gr. ° 


pigwua (rhizoma) = the mass of the roots of a 
tree; piga (rhiza) = a root.] 

Bot.: A rootstock, a prostrate, thickened, 
rooting stem which yearly produces young 
branches. or plants. Examples, various 
Tridacez and epiphytous Orchids. 


[Pref. rhizo-, and Mod. 
Lat. monas (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Rhizoflagellata, with a 
single species, Rhizomonas verrucosa, found by 
Saville Kent in hay-infusions, 


* yhi-zo-mor’-pha, s. [Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. 


poppy (morphé) = form.]} 

Bot.: An old genus of Fungi found on root- 
like bodies, which are really the imperfect 
state of various other genera, 


rhi-zo-mor'-phoid, rhi-zo-mor’-phois, 


a. [Eng. rhizomorph(a); -oid, -ous.) Root- 


like in form. 


(Pref. rhizo-, and Gr, pis 
(mus) = a mouse. ] 

Zool.: A genus of Spalacins (q.v.), with six 
species, from Abyssinia, North India, Malac- 
ca, and South China. It differs from the 
typical genus in having the eye uncovered. 


t rhi-zoph-a-ga, s. pl. [Ru1zopHacus.] 
Zool. : Root-eaters ; a tribe of Marsupials, 
with one family Phascolomyide (q.v.). Two 
sealpriform incisors in both jaws ; no canines; 
stomach with a special gland ; czecum short, 
wide, with a vermiform appendage. (Owen.) 


rhi-zoph’-a-gois, a. [RuizopHaaus.) Feed- 


ing or subsisting on roots. 


(Pref. rhizo- (q.v.), and 
Gr. payety (phagein) = to eat.) 

Entom.: A genus of Nitidulide, Ten are 
British. 


(Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. 
popes (phoros) = bearing. Named from the 
aerial roots which it throws out.] 


Bot. : Mangrove ; the typical genus of Rhizo- 
phoracese. Calyx four-parted; petals four, 
acute; stamens eight to twelve. The stem 
separates into roots some distance above the 
water. The wood of Rhizophora Mangle is 
good and durable, the fruit sweet and eatable, 
and the fermented juice forms a light wine. 
(Manarove.] The bark is good for tanning. 
Salt also is extracted from its aerial roots. 


rhi-z6-pho-ra/-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhi- 


zophor(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : Mangroves; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Myrtales. Trees or shrubs, 
growing along sea-shores. Leaves simple, 
opposite, sometimes dotted, with convolute, 
deciduous stipules between the petioles. 
Peduncles axillary or terminal ; calyx lobes 
four to twelve, sometimes all uniting into a 
calyptra, Petals inserted into the calyx, 
equal in number to the lobes, and alternating 
with them. Stamens twice or thriceas many, 


Ovary two-, three-, or four-celled, each with 
two or more pendulous ovules. Fruit inde- 
hiscent, one-celled, one-seeded, crowned by 
the calyx. Seed, on becoming ripe, sending 
a long radicle to fix itself in the mud and thus 
prevent its being carried away by the ocean. 
The trees form dense thickets along the shores 
of the tropics of both hemispheres. Known 
genera five, species twenty. (Lindley.) 


rhi-zoph’-or-ous, a. [Mod. Lat, rhizopho- 
r(a) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Root-bearing ; belonging to the natu- 
ral order Rhizophoracee (q.v.). 


rhi-zd-pod, s. [Rutzoropa.] 
1. Zool. ;: Amember of the order Rhizopoda, 
2. Bot.: The mycelium of a fungal. 


+ rhi-zop’-6-da, s. pl. [Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. 
mous (pos), genit. modds (podos) = a foot.) 

1, Zool.: A name introduced by Dujardin 
for an order of Infusoria, which were defined 
as animalcules with mutable form, moving by 
means of multiform exsertile processes, with- 
out vibratile cilia or other external organs, 
When the sub-kingdom Protozoa was formed, 
the name Rhizopoda was retained for the class 
containing individuals with the power of emit- 
ting pseudopodia (q.v.), and the class was 
divided into five orders: Monera, Amobea, 
Foraminifera, Radiolaria, and Spongida, The 
Rhizopoda are the Myxopodia of Huxley, and 
this latter name has been retained by Prot. 
Lankester in his reclassification of the Proto- 
ZOa (q.v.). 

2. Palcont,: [FORAMINIFERA, RADIOLARIA, 
SpPonaipa]. 


rhi-z0-p0’-di-iim, s. [Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. 
modvov ( podion) =a small foot, dimin. from ov¢ 
(pous), genit. moSds (podos) = a foot.| 
Bot. ; [Ru1zoPop, 2.]. 
rhi-z6-po’-gon, s. [Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. 
muwywov (pogon) = a beard.] 
Bot. : A genus of underground Fungi. 
zopogon provincialis is eaten in Provence, 


Rhi- 


rhi-zos’-to-ma, s. [Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. 
aroma. (stoma) = a mouth.] 

Zool. ; The typical genus of Rhizostomide. 
Body circular, hemispherical, excavated below, 
with four semilunar orifices, into which are 
inserted four roots of a pedunculated mass, 
afterwards developing into eight appendages 
with fibrillary suckers. Type Rhizostoma 
cuvieri. European seas, 


rhi-z0-stom’-a-ta, s. pl. [Rutzosroma.] 
Zool. : Asub-order of Discophora (Medusas), 
having processes like rootlets around the 
mouth. They are covered with minute poly- 
pites, interspersed with clavate tentacula sus- 
pended from the middle of the umbrella. 


rhi-zo-stome, s. [Ru1zostoma.] 


rhi-z6-stom -i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhizo- 
stom(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide. ] ; 

1, Zool.: A family of Lucernanda (Nichol- 
son), equivalent to the order Rhizostoma of 
Prof. Martin Duncan. 

2. Paleont.: A species occurs in the Litho- 
graphic slates of Solenhofen. 


rhi-z0-tax’-is, s. (Pref. rhizo-, ard Gr. rdgis 
(tavis) = an arrangement. ] 
Bot.: The arrangements of roots, and the 
laws of their growth. It has been investi- 
gated by Clos. 


rhi-zot'-ro-giss, s. 
(trdg6) = to gnaw.] 
Entom.: A genus of Melolonthine. Rhizo- 
trogus solstitialis is the Midsummer Chafer, 


rhi’-zu-la, s. [Latinised dimin. from Gr. 
piga (rhiza) =a root.] [RHIZINE.] 


rho-da-lite, s. [Gr. poddecs (rhodoeis) = rose- 
coloured ; a@ connective, and Ai@os (lithos) = a 
stone (Min.).] 

Min. : An earthy rose-red mineral, with a 
soapy feel. Hardness, 2°0; sp, gr., 2°0. Com- 
pos: silica, 55°9; alumina, 8°3; sesquioxide 
of iron, 11°43; magnesia, 0°6; lime, | 1; water, 
22°0 = 99°3. Occurs in amygdaloidal dolerite 
in county Antrim, Ireland. 


rho’-da-lose, rho’-da-loze, s. [Ruopna- 
LOSE.) 


I 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey =4; qu=kw. 


(Pref. rhizo-, and tpwyw - 


rhodanic—rhodonite 
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rho - dan’ -ic, a. 
[SuLPHOCyaNIC.] 


rho-dan-ide, s. (Gr. pdSoy (rhodon) =a rose.] 

Chem.: A name applied to sulphocyanates 

on account of the red colour which they pro- 
duce with ferric salts. (Watts.) 


rho-dan’-thé, s. (Gr. pddov (rhodon) = arose, 
and av@o0s (anthos)=a flower. Named from 
the colour of the flower-heads.] 
Bot. : A genus of Helychrysex. Only known 
species Rhodanthe Manglesti, a beautiful com- 
osite; its flowers, of the dry and unfading 
ind called everlasting, roseate or purple on 
the upper part, and silvery below. It is found 
in Western Australia, has been introduced 
into British greenhouses, and will grow also 
in the open air in a temperature between 60° 
and 80°. There are several varieties, but it is 
possible that two of these, R. atrosanguinea 
and R. maculata are, as Paxton makes them, 
distinct species. 


rho-dé-i-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhode(us) ; 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.) 

Ichthy.: A group of Cyprinids. Anal of 
moderate length, with nine to twelve branched 
rays; dorsal short, or of moderate length ; 
mouth with very small barbels, or none. 
Four genera: Achelognathns, Acanthorhodeus, 
Rhodeus, and Pseudoperilampus. In the fe- 
males a long external urogenital tube is de- 
veloped annually during the spawning scason, 


rho-dé-6-rét’-ic, a. (Eng. rhodeoret(in) ; -ic.] 

Contained in or derived from Rhodeoretin 
(q.v.). 

rhodeoretic - acid, s. 
ACID.] 


rho-dé-6r’-€-tin, s. [Gr. jddeos (rhodeos) = 
Tosy, and pyrivy (rhéting) = resin.} [CoNnvoL- 
VULIN.] 

rvho-dé-6-rét’-in-6l, s. [Eng. rhodeoretin; 
-ol,] [CONVOLVULINOL.] 

rho-dé-0-rét-in-6l-ic, a. (Eng. rhodeo- 
retinol ; -ic.} Contained in or derived from 
rhodeoretinol. 


rhodeoretinolic-acid, s. 
LINOL.]} 


Rhodes, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : An island off the south-west coast of 
Asia Minor. 


Rhodes-wood, s. 

Bot.: Amyris balsamifera, the West Indian 
Candlewood. Rhodes-wood seems a misnomer 
for an American plant. 

rho-dé-is, s. 
coloured. ] 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the group 
Rhodeina (q.v.), with three species from Central 
Europe and China. Rhodeus amarus, some- 
times found in warm springs, has a silvery- 
bluish band on the middle of the tail. 


rhod-ha’-lose, s. [Gr. fodeos (rhodeos) = 
rose-coloured ; aAs (hals) = salt, and suff. -ose 
(Min.).} 
Min. : The same as BreBERITE (q.V.). 


Rho-di-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Rhodes, an 
island in the Mediterranean. : 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Rhodes. 

Rhodian-laws, s. pl. The earliest system 
of marine laws, said to have been compiled by 
the Rhodians after they had, by their com- 
merce and naval victories, obtained the com- 
mand of the sea, about 900 B.c. 


rhod-ic, a. (Eng. rhod(ium); -ic.) Contained 
in, or derived from rhodium (q.v.). 


rhodic-oxide, s. [Ruopium.] 


- gho-ding, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
a Naut.: One of the brass boxes for the 
i a4 journals of the pump-break. 
 ghdé-di’-d-la, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. jédov 
(rhodon) = a rose. So named because the 
ots smell like roses.] 


“ : A genus of Crassulee. Rhodiola rosea 
j Sedum Rhodiola. [(Sepun.] 

s, [Eng. rhod(ium); suff. -ite(Min.).] 
+ The same as RHODIUM-GOLD (q.V.). 


{Eng. rhodan(ide); -ic.] 


[ConvVOLVULIC- 


[CoNVOLYVU- 


[Gr. pddeos (rhodeos) = rosy- 


rho-di-tés, s. [Gr. ddeos (rhodes) = rosy.] 

Entom.: A genus of Cynipide. Rhodites 

rose is the small gall-fly, the puncture of 
which produces the bedeguar of the rose. 


rho'-di-tim, s. [Latinised from Gr. jédov 
(rhodon) = a rose, from the red colour of some 
of its salts.] 

Chem. : Atetratomic metallic element belong- 
ing to the platinum group, symbol Rh; atomic 
weight, 104°4; sp. gr. 10°6 to 12; discovered 
by Wollaston in 1804 in crude platinum. To 
obtain it, the solution from which platinum, 
palladium, and iridium have been separated 
is mixed with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue treated with alcohol 
of sp. gr. 0°837, which dissolves everything 
except the double chlorides of rhodium and 
sodium. On filtering, heating the residue to 
dryness, and boiling with water, metallic 
rhodium remains. It is a whitish-gray metal, 
very hard, less fusible and less ductile than 
platinum, unalterable in the air at ordinary 
temperatures, but oxidising at a red heat. 
When pure it is unacted upon by the strongest 
acids, but when alloyed it dissolves in nitro- 
hydrochloric acid. Rhodium forms but one 
chloride, RhCls, a brownish-red deliquescent 
mass, solnble in water. It forms four oxides: 
monoxide, RhO, a dark-gray substance, un- 
attacked by acids ; sesquioxide or rhodic oxide, 
Rh2O03, a gray porous mass, with a metallic 
iridescence ; dioxide, RhOg, a dark-brown 
substance ; and trioxide, RhOs, a blue floccu- 
lent powder, all insoluble in acids. The salts 
of rhodium are for the most part rose-coloured. 


rhodium-gold, s. 

Min. : A variety of native gold, said to con- 
tain from 84 to 43 per cent. of rhodium, 
Sp. gr. 15°5 to 16°8 ; brittle. 


rho’-di-zite, rho-di-gite, s. [Gr. podigw 
(rhodizo) = to tinge red ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: An isometric mineral, found very 
rarely, and only in small crystals, on rubellite 
in the neighbourhood of Ekaterinburg, Perm, 
Russia. Hardness, 8; sp. gr. 3°3 to 3°42 ; lustre, 
vitreous; colour, white; translucent; pyro- 
electric. Not yet analysed, but from its 
blowpipe reactions it is supposed to be a lime 
boracite. 


rho-di-zon’-ic, a. [Gr. podi{w (rhodiz) = to 
tinge red; Eng. (saff)ro(m), and suff. -ic.] (See 
compound. 


rhodizonic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A name applied to two distinct 
compounds, produced under different circum- 
stances from potassium carboxide. a-Rhodi- 
zonic acid, CsH4Og = (C5HOg)” On di 

H By 18- 


covered by Heller in 1837, is formed from 
carboxylic acid by the assumption of water, 
Cy9H40j9 + 2H2O = 2C5H4Og. It crystallizes 
in colourless rhombic prisms, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol. On exposure to the air 
the crystals turn brownish-red, heated to 
100° they turn black, at a higher tempera- 
ture they decompose, leaving a carbonaceous 
residue. The a-rhodizonates, produced from 
the hydro-carboxylates, are all red, and very 
insoluble. B-Rhodizonic acid, CjgHgOg. This 
acid is unknown in the free state, but its 
potassium salt, Cj9KgOg, discovered by Brodie 
in 1859, remains undissolved when potassium 
carboxide is treated with absolute alcohol. 
It is distinguished from a-rhodizonate by the 
rapidity with which it absorbs oxygen on 
exposure to air and moisture, being converted 
into potassium croconate. 


rho-do., pref. [Gr. pddov (rhodon)=a rose.] 
Of, pertaining to, or in any way resembling a 
rose. 
rho-dé¢-ér-a, s. [Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. 
xépas (keras) = a horu.]) 
Entom.: A genus of Papilionide. Rhodocera 


rhamni of Newman is Gonepteryx rhamni of 
Stainton, &c. 


rho'-dé-chrome, s. [Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. 
xp@pa. (chroma) = colour.) 
Min.: A compact variety of Kammererite 
(q.v.), having a splintery fracture. 


rho-d6-chro'-site, s. [Pref. rhodo-; Gr. 
Xpwats (chrdsis) = colour, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A mineral belonging to the group of 


anhydrous carbonates. Crystallization rhom- 
bohedral; also occurs globular, botryoidal, 


put, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
|= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 


and massive. Hardness, 3°5 to 45; sp. gr 
8°4 to 3°7 ; lustre, vitreous; colour, shades of 
rose-red when pure, dark-red to brown ; streak. 
white. Compos.: carbonic acid, 38°6; prot 
oxide of manganese, 61°4; but the latter is 
frequently partly replaced by lime, magnesia, 
or protoxide of iron. 


rho-d0-cri-ni-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rho 
docrin(us) ; Lat. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Paleont.: A family of Crinoidea, Basals 
five, parabasals or sub-radials five; arms 
ten or twenty, bifurcated two or three times. 
Devonian (?) and Carboniferous formations. 


rho-doc’-ri-nite, s. (Mod. Lat. rhodocrin(us) ; 
suif. -ite.] Any individual of the genus Rhodo- 
erinus. 


rho-do-cri-niis, s. (Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. 
xptvor (krinon) =a lily.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Rhodo- 
crinide, Hight species are known, from the 
Devonian (?) to the Carboniferous. 


rho-do-dén’-dré-2, s. pl. (Lat. rhododen- 
dr(on) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Ericacez. Fruit capsular, 
septicidal. Buds scaly, resembling cones. 


rho-dd-dén’-dron, s. (Lat., from Gr. podd- 
Sevdpov (rhododendron) = the oleander or the 
rhododendron ; pref. rhodo-, and Gr. dévdpov 
(dendron) =atree. Named from the similarity 
in the flowers. ] 


Bot. : The typical genus of Rhododendres 
(q.v.). Evergreen shrubs or low trees, with 
tive-lobed corolla, occasionally a little irregu- 
lar, and normally ten stamens, sometimes 
declinate. Akin to Azalea, which is distin- 
guished from it by having only five stamens. 
A few small species occur in Europe and Siberia, 
but the mountain regions of the United States 
and India are the true homes of the genus. R. 
maximus forms dense thickets in parts of the 
Alleghanies, and presents a magnificent appear- 
ance when in bloom. The flowers are large, in 
corymbs, their color from pale carmine to lilac. 
R. catawbiense, a species with large purple 
flowers, grows in the southern Alleghanies. 
Numerous species occur in India, especially in 
the eastern Himalayas, among them R. Falco- 
neri, Which is a tree 30 to 50 feet high with 
superb foliage, the leaves 18 inches long. R&R, 
argentewm bears flowers 444 inches long and 
equally broad, the clusters being very beautiful. 
The Rhododendrons have become favorite culti- 
vated flowers, and many varieties have been 
produced, some of them magnificent. The 
acid stems of &. nobile are eaten by the Hindoos. 
The flowers of R, arboreum make a good sub- 
acid jelly, besides being of use as applied to the 
forehead for headache. RR. chrysanthum and 
R. ferruginewm are narcotic. 


(Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. 


rho-dd-mé’-la, s. 
Named from the 


weAos (melos)=a_ limb. 
colour of the fronds.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Rhodomelesw 
(q.v.). Frond cylindrical, inarticulate, opaque ; 
tetraspores in pod-like receptacles. 


rh6-dd-mé-1a’-gé-z, rho-dd-mé'-lé-m, 
s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rhodomel(a); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ace, -ew.] 

Bot. ; An order of Algales, or a sub-order of 
Ceramiacee. Frond jointed. Ceramidia hay- 
ing pear-shaped granules at the base of a cup- 
shaped envelope, which finally bursts by a 
pore. Tetraspores enclosed in transformed 
branches or stichidia. 


rho-do-mé-ni-a, s. [RHopyMENIA.] 
rhod-0-m6n-tade’, s. [RopomonTapz.] 


rho-dd-myr’-tiis (Vr as ir), s. (Pref. rhodo-, 
and Gr. ppros (murtos) = a myrtle.] 

Bot.: A genus of Myrtee. Rhodonyrtus 
tomentosa, a South Indian mountain shrub, like 
the common myrtle, produces sweet fleshy 
berries, eaten raw or made into a jelly. 


rho-dén-ite,s. | Gr. pdSor (rhodon) = a rose ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral crystallizing in the tri- 
clinic system, though its angles approximate 
to those of pyroxene. Hardness, 5°5 to 5°5; 
sp. gr. 3°4 to 3°68; lustre, vitreous; colour, 
shades of red; some varieties, greenish, 
yellowish; streak, white; very tough. 
Compos. : silica, 459; protoxide of manganese, — 
54:1 = 100, represented by the formula, MnO 
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rhodophyllite—rhubarb 
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SiO; the manganese is frequently partly re- 
placed, however, by protoxide of iron, lime, 
and sometimes zinc. Dana distinguishes 
three varieties : (1) Ordinary, (@) erystallized, 
(b) granular, massive ; (2) Calciferous (Busta- 
mite), which contains from 9 to 15 per cent. 
of lime ; (3) Zinciferous (Fowlerite). 


rho-dd-phyl-lite, s. [Pref. rhodo-, and Eng. 
phyllite.) 
Min. : The same as KiMMERERITE (q.V.). 


rhd-d6-rhi'-za, s. [Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. piga 
(rhiza) = a root. So named because the root- 
stocks smell like roses. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Convolvulee, from the 
Canary Islands. The roots of Rhodorhiza 
florida and R. scoparia are used as sternuta- 
tories. An oil, Olewm ligni Rhodti wthereum, is 
extracted by distillation from their roots. 


rho’-dd-spérm, s. [RuoposPrRME«.] 
Bot.: Any individual algal of the Rhodo- 
spermee., 


who-dé-spér’-mé-ze, + rhd-d6o-spor’-€- 
ee, s. pl. (Pref. rhodo-; Gr. oépua (sperma), 
or copa (spora), omdpos (sporos) = a seed, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee, -ew.] 

Bot. : Rose-spored Algals, one of the three 
great divisions of the Algals. The rose- 
coloured spores are of two kinds: spores in 
capsular bodies, external or immersed, and 
tetraspores (q.v.). Antheridia are generally, 
if not universally, present. They are divided 
into two tribes: Desmiospermez, in which 
the spores are formed ona joint or joints of 
the spore threads ; and Gongylospermee, in 
which they are massed together in a hya- 
line, mucous, or a membranaceous mother-cell. 


* rho-d0-stau-rot’-ic, a. [Gr. pd8or(rhodon) 
=a rose, and cravpos (stauros)=a cross.] 
Rosicrucian, (Ben Jonson.) 


rho-do-tan’-nic, a. [Eng. rhodo(dendron), 
and tannic.) (See compound.) 


rhodotannic-acid, s. 


Chem. : Rhodoxanthin. Tannic acid extracted 
from the leaves of Rhododendron ferruginewm. 


rho-dox-an‘-thin, s. (Pref. rhodo-, and 
Eng. xanthin.] [RHODOTANNIC-ACID.] 


rho-dy-mé-ni-a, rho-dd-mé-ni-a, s. 
[Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. duynv (humén) = a mem- 
brane.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of Rhodymeniacex 
(q.v.). [DuLsz.] 


rho-dy-mé-ni-a-¢é-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
rhodymeni(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: An order of Algals, being the tribe 
Rhodymeniez, raised to an order. Frond 
Imembranous inarticulate, spores at first 
moniliform, fructification double; first concep- 
tacles half immersed, with a mass of spores 
affixed to a central placenta. Purplish or 
blood-red seaweeds, widely diffused. 


rho-dy-meé-ni-é'-2, s. pl. 
ACE&. ] 


* rhoo’-a-des, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. rhaas, genit. 
rheadis; Gr. poids (rhoias)=the common 
red poppy.] 

Bot.: The thirtieth order of Linnzeus’s 
Natural system. Genera: Papaver, Podo- 
phylum, &c. 


rhomb (? silent), * rhombe, rhdm’-bis, s. 
{Fr. rhombe, from Lat. rhombus; Gr. jd.Bos 
(rhombos) =a spinning-wheel, a rhombus, from 
péuBw (rhembo) = to re- 
volve, to totter; Sp. & 
Ttal. rombo.] 

1. Geom.: An oblique 
parallelogram whose 
sides are all equal. The 
diagonals of a rhombus 
bisect each other at right angles. The area 
of a rhombus is equal to half the product of 
its diagonals. 

“ Save the sun his labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and diurnal *homd suppos'd 


Invisible else above all stars, the wheel 
Of day and night.” Milton: P. L., viii. 184, 


2. Crystall. : A rhombohedron (q.v.). 
{| Fresnel’s rhomb : 


Optics: An apparatus for converting plane 
into cireularly-polarized light pPolerioadion 


(RaopyMenI- 


RHOMB, 


of Light). It is a parallelopiped of glass, of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ‘ 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fall; try, Syrian. #, 0 = 6; ey =4; qu = kw. 


rhom’-boid, a. & s. 


rhom-boid’-al, a. 


such length and angles that a ray or light 
entering one small end at right angles, twice 
suffers total reflection within the rhomb at an 
angle of about 54° (depending on the polarizing 
angle of the glass), and finally emerges at 
right anglés from the opposite small end. 
When the beam of light is plane polarized, 
and the rhomb is so arranged that its reflect- 
ing faces are inclined at an angle of 45° to the 
plane of polarization, the beam emerges cir- 
cularly polarized. 

rhomb-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : A porphyry which encloses large 
erystals of orthoclase, presenting a rhombic 
outline, resulting from a peculiar habit of 
twinning. First described from the vicinity 
of Christiania. 


rhomb-spar, s. [DoLomirTe.]) 
rhomb- (i silent), pref. [RHompo-.] 
rhomb-ovate, a. [RHomBoID-OVATE.] 
rhomb-ar’-sen-ite, s. 
Eng. arsenite.) 
Min. : The same as CLAUDETITE (q.V.). 


{Pref. rhomb-, and 


rhom-bic, * rhém’-bick, a. [Eng. rhomb ; 


ic.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : Having the figure or shape 
of a rhomb. 


“Many other sorts of stones are regularly figured ; 
the asteria in form of a star, and they are of a rhom- 
bick figure.”—Grew. 


* 2, Crystall. : Orthorhombic (q.v.). 
rhombic-mica, s. [PHLoGoPITE.] 


rhém-bo-, pref. [Ruoms.] With the form or 


shape of a rhomb, 


rhom-bo-hé’-dral, a. [Eng. rhombohedr(on) ; 


-al.) 

1, Geom.: Pertaining or relating to a rhom- 
bohedron; having forms derived from the 
rhombohedron. 

2. Crystall. : A crystal system in which all 
the forms are, or can be, derived from one or 
more rhombohedrons, or which have the habit 
of a rhombohedron (q.v.} 


rhém-bd-hé'-dron, s. [Pref. rhombo-, and 


Gr. éSpa (hedra) = a base, a side.] 
Geom. & Crystall.: A polyhedron’ bounded 
by six equal rhombuses. 


(Gr. pouBoedys (rhom- 
boeidés), from pouBos (rhonubos)=a rhomb, 
and eidos (eidos) = form, appearance. ] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang.: Shaped like a rhomboid ; 
rhomboidal. 

II. Bot. : Oval, a little angular in the middle, 
as the leaf of 
Hibiscus rhom- 
bifolius. 

B. As sub- 
stantive: 

1, Geom: A 
parallelogram, 
all of whose 
sides are not equal. The rhombus is but a 
particular form of the rhomboid, in which the 
sides are all equal. : 

*2. Orystall. : Formerly used by a few min- 
eralogists for rhombohedron (q.v.). 


rhomboid-ligament, s. 

Anat.: A ligament connecting the cartilage 
of the first rib with the sternal end of the 
clavicle. 


rhomboid-muscles, s. pl. 

Anat.: Two muscles, the rhomboideus minor 
and the rhomboideus major, connecting the 
spinous process of the seventh cervical and 
first dorsal vertebre and the ligamentum 
nuche with the scapula. (Quain.) ~ 


rhomboid-ovate, a. Between rhom- 
boid and ovate in shape; partly rhomboid 
and partly ovate, 


RHOMBOID, 


a [Eng. rhomboid; -al.) 
Having the shape of a rhomboid; resembling 
a rhomboid in shape, 

“Another rhomboidal selenites of a compressed 
form, had many others infixed round the middle of it.” 
—Woodward. 

rhom-bo-i-dés, s. [Gr. pouBoedjs (rhom- 
boeidés).] A rhomboid. 


“The crosse lines of a rhomboides.” 
More; On the Soul, pt. ii, bk. 1. 
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rhom-boid-ich’-thys, s. [Mod. Lat. rhom- 
bus); Gr. eléos (eidos) = form, and iy6vs 
(ichthus) = a fish.] 

Ichthy. : A tropical genus of Pleuronectide 
(q.v.), but represented in the Mediterranean, 
and on the coast of Japan, There are sixteen 
species, prettily coloured and ornamented with 
ocellated spots. In a few species the adult 
males have some of the fin-rays prolonged into 
filaments. Rhomboidichthys grandisqguama, the 
Japanese form, ranging to the American coast, 
has the scales deciduous. 


rhom-bo-s0’-lé-a, s. 
Mod. Lat. solea (q.v.).] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Pleuronectide, with 
three species, from the coasts of New Zealand, 
where they are valued as food fish. The eyes 
are on the right side, the lower in advance on 
the upper. 


[Pref. rhombo-, and 


rhom’-bis, s. [{Rxoms.] 

1, Geom. : The same as Rooms (q.v.). 

2. Ichihy. : A genus of Pleuronectide (q.v.). 
Eyes on left side ; mouth wide, each jaw with 
a band of villiform teeth, vomerine teeth pre- 
sent, none on palatines. Dorsal fin com- 
mences on snout; scales none or small. Seven 
species from the North Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. Rhombus maximus is the Tur- 
bot (q.v.); R. meoticus, the Black Sea Turbot; 
R. levis, the Brill, and R. megastoma, Bloch’s. 
Top-knot. 2. punctatus is often confounded 
bea Phrynorhombus unimaculatus, the Top- 

not. 


3. Paleont.: One species, Rhombus minimus,. 
from the Eocene of Monte Bolea, 


rhon-chal, a. [Lat. rhonch(us); Eng. adj. 
sulf. -al.] Of or pertaining to rhonchus (q.v.). 


* rhon-chi-so’-nant, a. [Lat. rhonchus =a 
rattle, a snore, and sonans, pr. par. of sono = 
to sound.] Snorting. 


rhon’-chis (pl. rhon’-chi), s. [Lat., from. 
Gr. poyxos (rhongchos). | 
Physiol. & Pathol.: A “dry” sound, heard 
by auscultation, in acute bronchitis, in the 
larger bronchial tubes. Sibilant rhonchi are 
heard also in asthma, 


rhone, s. [Rong, s.] A rain-water pipe 


rho-pal’-ic, a. [Gr. poadov (rhopalon)=a 
club which gradually becomes bigger from 
the handle to the top.] 


Pros.: Applied to a line in which each suc- 
cessive word has a syllable more than the one 
preceding it. (Browne: Miscel. Tract 7.) 


Rem tibi confeci, doctissime, dulcisonorum. 
Hope ever solites miserable individuals. 


rho-pa-lo¢’-ér-a, s. pl. [Gr. pdradov (rho- 
palon) =a club, and xépas (keras)=a horn. 
So named from the thickened club-like 
termination of the antenne.] 


Entom.: Butterflies. [BurtTerrty, II.] 


rho-pal-0-d6n, s._ [Gr. séradvv (rhopalon)= 
aclub; -odon. (Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat., Moscou, 
xiv. 460.)] 

Paleont.: A genus of Dinosauria, of Per- 
mian age, from a mine on the banks of 
the Dioma 
river, Oren- 
burg, Russia. 
It was found- 
ed on a frag- 
ment of a 
lower jaw, 
containing 
nine teeth not 
unlike those 
of Iguanodon. 
There is but 
one species, 
Rhopalodon 
wangenheimit 
(named in hon- 
our of its dis- 
coverer). 2. mantelii (F. de Waldheim) = 
Iguanodon mantelii, [REGNOSAURUS.] 


rho’-ta-gigm, s. [Roracism.] 
rho -ta-cis'-mits, s. [Roracism.]. 
rho'-ta-cize, v, [Roracrzx.] 


rhii’- barb, * reu-barbe, *rew- barb, 
*ru-barbe,s. &a. (0. Fr. rheubarbe (Fr. rhu- 
barbe), from Low Lat, rheubarbarwm (= rhewm 
barbarum), from Gr. phov BapBapoy (rhéon bar- 


JAW OF RHOPALODON, 


baron) = rhubarb; lit. the rhetim from Lan 


barbarian country. Gyr. pyjov (rhéon) is an 
aljectival form, from Rha the old name of the 
Volga, on the banks of which the rhubarb is 
indigenous. Sp. riwbarbo; Port, rheubarbo ; 
Ital. reubarbaro, reobarbaro.] 
A. As substantive: 
1, Bot. : ([RaEt™). 
2. Hort., &c.; The common Garden Rhubarb 
is Rheum Rhaponticum, though some of the 
red-stalked rhubarb is from R. undulatum. 
The former plant has broadly cordate leaves, 
strongly veined beneath. The footstalks are 
‘Tong, thick, and fleshy, with a channel above. 
Its growth is exceedingly rapid. It was 
brought, about 1573, from the banks of the 
Volga, where it is wild. Since 1820 the stalks 
have been used for tarts, and made into jam. 


3. Pharm. : Three leading kinds of rhubarb 
are recognized : (1) The Turkey or Russian 
rhubarb, which is wild neither in the one 
country nor the other, but used to be brought 
to Europe from China vid Turkey, and then 
from China vid Russia; (2) the Hast Indian, 
and (8) the Batavian rhubarb. An extract, 
an infusion, a syrup, a tincture, and a wine of 
thubarb, with a compound rhubarb pill, are 
used in pharmacy. In small doses rhubarb is 
stomachie and slightly astringent; in large 
doses, a purgative, but its action is followed 
by constipation. [GREGORY’s POWDER.] 

* B, As adj.: Bitter. 

“With your rhubarb words.” 
Sidney: Astrophel & Stella, xiv. 

{ Monk's Rhubarb: (Monx’s RHUBARB]. 


ghi-bar’-bar-ic, a. (Eng. rhubarbar(in); 


-ic.) Contained in or derived from Rhubar- 
barin. 


' rhubarbaric-acid, s. [CarysopHanic- 
' ACID.) 


rhii-bar-bar-in, s. [Low Lat. rhubarbar- 


(um); -in (Chem.).| [CHRYSOPHANIC-ACID.] 


*rhii-bar-ba-tive, a. ([Etym. doubtful. 


A correspondent of Notes & Queries (Sept. 18, 
1886, p. 233) says that itis the Fr. rébarbatif 
= stern, crabbed, cross, There is also, per- 
haps, a play on the Eng. rhubarb.] (For def. 
see etym.) 

“ Aman were better to lye under the hands of a Hang- 


man, than one of your rhubarbative faces,”—Dekker 
Match me in London, iii. 


rvhi’-barb-y, a. (Eng. rhubarb; -y.] Of or 


belonging to rhubarb ; like rhubarb, 


rhiimb (@ silent), s. [Rums.] 
rhis, s. [Lat., from Gr. pods (rhous) = Rhus 


Cotinus (?).] 

1, Bot.: A genus of Anacardiacez, Leaves 
simple or compound, Flowers in-axillary or 
terminal panicles, bisexual or polygamous. 
Calyx small, persistent, five-partite; petals 
five; stamens five; ovary one-celled, sessile ; 
fruif a dry drupe, with one exalbuminous 
seed. Nearly a hundred species are known. 
Most are shrubs, from six to ten feet high. 
They exist in allthe continents. &. typhina, the 
Virginian or Stag’s-horn Sumach, &. coriaria, 
the Hide Sumach of Europe, and R. colinas of 
India, yield leaves which are used in tanning 
leather. The Smooth-leaved Sumach (Rf. 
glabra), of the United States, has very acid 
leaves and fruit. The poisonous species of 
this country are R. toxicodendron, the Poison 
Ivy or Poison Oak, and B. venenata, the Swamp 
Sumach or Poison Elder, These cause severe 
skin eruptions, with violent itching, to some 
persons, from handling or even standing near 
them. In India, R. parviflora, R. semialata, R. 
succedanea are used medicinally. Exudations 
from incisions in the bark of R. succedanea 
and &. varnicifera yield the varnish used in 
Japanese and Chinese wickerwork. The 
former produces astringent galls, and its 
seeds yield a kind of wax; as do also those 
of R. Wallichii and the Japanese R. varnix. 
The juice of the latter species blisters the 
skin. The Turks use the acid fruits of 
R. coriaria to sharpen their vinegar. The 
plant yields sumach (q.v.). The wood of RB. 

 Cotinus is employed for inlaid and cabinet 
work. ([Fustic.] 


2. Paleobot.: From the European Pliocene. 


rhiis’-ma, s. [Rusma.] 


Leather-manuf. : A mixture of caustie lime 
and orpiment or tersulphide of arsenic, used in 
depilation or unhairing of hides. 


rhy-dc'S-lite, s (Gr. jaf (rhuaz), genit, 


~ 
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rhubarbaric—rhynchonella 


piaxos (rhuakos)=a lava-stream, and Ai@os 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. rhyacolith.} 

Min.: A name given by Rose to the clear 
crystals of orthoclase found in cavities in 
lavas, and especially in the volcanic bombs 
of Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 


rhy-a-coph’-i-la, s. (Gr. pvaé (rhuam), genit. 
pvakos (rhwakos)=a mountain stream, and 
diros (philos) =a friend. ] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Rhyaco- 
philide (q.v.). 


rhy-a-co-phil’-i-dae, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
rhyacophila) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.; A family of Trichoptera, Pupa 
enclosed in a brown cocoon within a case, 


rhyme, s.,vi.&t. [This spelling is more com- 
monly used than the older “ Rime,” but many 
writers now prefer the older spelling. Rhyme 
was introduced in the 16th century through a 
mistaken correspondence with rhythm. LEty- 
mologically it is incorrect.) [Ruoe.] 
rhyme’-léss, a. [Eng. rhyme; -less.] Destitute 
of rhyme ; not having consonance of sound. 
“ Doth beside on rhymeless numbers tread.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, bk. i., sat. 4. 
trhym’-ér, *rym’-ér, s. (Eng. rhym(e); -er.] 
One who writes rimes ; arhymester, a versifier. 
*rhym’-ér-¥, s. [Eng. rhyme; -ry.] The act 
of making rimes, 
rhyme’-stér, *rhym’-stér, s. (Eng. rhyme; 
ster.) One who writes rimes: a poor or mean 
poet. 
“ Nay more, though all my rival rhymesters frown, 
I, too, can hunt a poetaster down, 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewer's. 
*rhym’-ic, a. (Eng. rhym(e); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to rime. ; 


*rhym/-ist, s. [Eng. rhym(e); -ist.] A 
rhymester. 


“He was a good rhymist, but no poet.”—Johnson : 
Life of Milton. 


* rhym/’-y, *rhim’-¥, a. [Eng. rhym(e); -y.] 
Riming. (7. Brown’: Works, iii. 39.) 


rhynch., pref, [Ruyncuo-.] 


rhyn-chee’-a, s. [Gr. pvyxos (rhungchos) = 
beak, a bill.) 

Ornith.: Painted Snipes; a genus of Nu- 
meniinw, with four species, from the Ethio- 
pian and Oriental regions, Australia, and 
temperate South America, The females are 
more richly coloured than the males, having 
the lores, sides of face, and neck chestnut. 
There is reason to believe that the male of 
Rhynchea bengalensis undertakes the duty of 
incubation, (Ibis, 1866, p. 298.) 


rhyn-che’-ta, s. [Pref. rhyn(ch)-, and Gr, 
xatrn (chaité) = long, flowing hair.] 
Zool.: A genus of Tentaculifera Suctoria, 
with a single species, Rhyncheta cyclopum, 
parasitic on Cyclops coronata, 


* yhynch-ich’-thys, s. [Pref. rhynch-, and 
Gr. ix@vs (ichthus) = a fish.] 

Ichthy: A genus of Berycide, erected for 
the reception of forms now known to be the 
young of Holocentrum. They differ from the 
adult fish in having the upper part of the 
snout pointed and elongate. 


rhyn-chi-tés, s. [Gr. pvyxos (rhungchos) = 
a snout; suff. -ites.] 

Entom.: A genus of Curculionide. They 
have brilliant metallic colours. Seventeen 
are British. The female deposits her eggs in 
young apples and pears, damaging the 
peduncle as well as the fruit, so that the 
latter falls. Rhynchites bacchus, a richly 
golden purple species, sometimes greatly 
injures the pear crop in France, and damages 
the buds and leaves of the vine. 


rhyn-cho-, rhynch-, pref. [Gr. pvyxos 
(rhunchos) =a snout.) Having a snout, or 
any process resembling a snout. 


rh¥n-cho-bat’-iis, s. (Pref. rhyncho-, and 
Gr. Baris (batis) = the prickly roach.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Rhinobatide (q.v.); 
dorsals without spine, the first opposite to the 
ventrals ; caudal with lower lobe well de- 
veloped; teeth obtuse, granular, the dental 
surfaces of the jaws undulated. There are 
two species, Rhynchobatus ancylostomeas and 
R. djeddensis, both about eight feet long, ecom- 
-mon on the coasts of the Indian Ocean. 
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rhyn-chéb-dél-la, s. (Pref. rhyncho-, and 
Gr. BddAAa (bdella) = a leech.) 
Zool.: The typical genus of Rhynchobdel- 
lidee (q.v.). 


rhyn-chéb-dél-li-da, s. pl. [Mod Lat. 
rhynchobdelKa); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 
Zool. : A family of Leeches, having a pro- 
trusible proboscis. They are divided into 
Ichthyobdellidz and Clepsinides. 


rhyn-cho-¢é-pha-li-a, s. pl. [RayNoHoe 
CEPHALUS.] 

1. Zool. : An order of Lacertiform Reptilia, 
with four limbs. Vertebre with flat ends; 
quadrate bone united by sutures with the 
skull and pterygoid ; an osseous infra-temporal 
bar. Sternum and a system of abdominal ribs 
sais developed. One recent genus, Sphenodon 
q-V.). 

2. Paleont.: Represented in the Upper Cre- 
taceous and Lower Eocene by Champsosaurus, 
in the Trias by Rhynchosaurus and Hyperoda- 
pedon, and in the Permian by Proterosaurus, 
Spheenosaurus, Telerpeton (?), and Sauroster- 
num (?). 


rhyn-cho-¢é-pha/-li-an, a. &s. [Ruyncno- 
CEPHALIA.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to, or having the 
characteristics of the order Rhynchocephalia 
(Encyc. Brit. xx. 478). 

B. As subst. ; Any individual of the Rhyn- 
chocephalia. 

“These reptiles are rhynchocephalians.”—Encye 

Brit. (ed. 9th), xx. 465, 

trhyn-ch6-géph’-a-lus, s. (Pref. rhyncho-, 
and Gr. kepadn (kephalé) = the head.) 

Zool. : Owen’s name for the genus Sphenodon 


(q.v.). 


t rhyn-ch6-¢6'-ti, s. pl. (Pref. rhyncho-y 
and Gr. xjros (kétos) = a sea-monster. ] 
Zool. : The Ziphioid Whales. [ZiParin2.) 


t rhyn-chd-¢q@’-la, s. pl. [Pref. rhyncho-, 
and KotAos (koilos) = hollow.] [NEMERTEA.] 


rhyn-chd¢-y-on, s. [Pref. rhyncho-, and Gr. 
kvov (kudn) =adog. The latter element has 
reference to the large canine teeth.] 


Zool.: A genus of Macroscelidide, with one 
species, Rhynchocyon cernei, from the coast of 
Mozambique. It is about eight inches in 
length, exclusive of the rat-like tail; the 
muzzle is produced into a long, movable snout; 
fur rusty-brown, blackish on head and neck, 
with light reddish spots on hinder part of 
back, It lives in holes in the ground, and 
comes out at night to feed on insects. The 
hind limbs are not so disproportionately long 
as in the true jumping shrew ; all the feet are 
four-toed, and the dentition is anomalous, 


rhyn-ché-diis, s. [Pref. rhynch-, and Gr. 
odovs (odous) =a tooth]. 
Paleont.: A genus of Chimeroid fishes, dis- 
pe es by Newberry in the Devonian rocks 
of Ohio, 


rhyn-ch6- flag -61-1a/-ta, s. pl.  [Pref. 
rhyncho-, and Mod. Lat. flagellata (q.v.). 
Zool.: A class of Corticate Protozoa, of 
globular or lenticular form, with a firm 
cuticular membrane, and reticular protoplasm. 
There are two genera: Leptodiscus and 
Noctiluca. (Lankester.) 


rhyn’-ch6-lite, s. [Pref. rhyncho-, and Gr. 
AcGos (lithos) = a stone.] 
Paleont.: A popular name for the fossil 
mandibles of some Cephalopods. (See ex- 
tract.) 


“Calcareous mandibles occur in all the secondary 
strata, but not hitherto in such numbers or circum- 
stances as to imply that they belonged to any other 
CARE besides the true Nautilus, They are of two 
‘orms: those corresponding to the upper mandible 
have been called Rhyncholites (Palwoteuthis and Rhyn- 
choteuthis of D'’Orbigny) ; whilst the lower mandibles 
constitute the genus Conchorhynchus of Blain- 
ville.”—Owen ; Pale@ont. (ed. 2nd), p. 98. 


rhyn-cho-nél’-la, s. {Latinised from Gr, 
puyxos (rhwngchos) = a snout.) 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of Rhynchonel- 
lide (q.v.). Shell trigonal, acutely beaked, 
usually plaited ; dorsal valve elevated in front ; 
ventral flattened, or hollowed along the centre, 
Known recent species four, from the North 
Polar regions and New Zealand. 

2. Paleont.: Known species 332, from the 
Lower Silurian onward. Found in Hurope, 
Asia, and North and South America, 


b6y; PSUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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rhynchonella-zones, s. pl. 

Geol. : Two zones, the one that of Rhyncho- 
nella martini, in the Lower Chalk of England, 
between the Cambridge Greensand and the 
Totternhoe stone; and the other that of 
Rhynchonella euvieri, in the Middle Chalk, 
between the Melbourn Rock and the zone of 
Terebratula gracilis, Etheridge.) 


rhyn-cho-nél-li-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
rhynchonell(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 
Zool. & Palwont.: A family of Brachiopoda. 
Shell impunctate, oblong or trigonal, beaked ; 
hinge line curved ; valves articulated, curves 
often sharply plaited ; hinge teeth supported 
by dental plates. Animal with elongated 
spiral arms directed inwards, From the Lower 
Silurian to the Trias. 


rhyn-choph’-or-a (1), s. [Pref. rhyncho- 
(q.v.), and fem, sing. of Gr. dopds (phoros) = 
bearing. ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Weevils from the 
Purbeck beds. (theridge.) 


rhyn-choph’-or-a (2), s. pl. (Pref. rhyncho-, 
and neut. pl. of Gr. dopds (phoros) = bearing. ] 
Entom.: A tribe of Tetramerous Beetles. 
Front of the head prolonged into a rostrum 
or snout, with the mouth at its extremity. 
The antenne are placed on the sides of the 
rostrum, at its base, its apex, or the parts 
intermediate. They are geniculate, and have 
the tip clavate. The body is often covered 
with scales. It contains the weevils, the 
footless grubs of which are so injurious to 
many plants, in the interior of whose stems, 
fruits, or seeds they live. Families: Cur- 
ie eee Brentide, Anthribide, and Bru- 
chide. 


rhyn’-chd-phore, s. [RayNcHoPHoRA.] Avy 
individual member of the Rhynchophora(q.v. ). 


rhyn-choph-or-iis, s. (Pref. rhyncho-, and 
Gr. popés (phoros) = bearing. ] 

Entom.: A genus of Curculionide. They 
are of large size. The larve live in the stems 
of succulent plants, as palms, bananas, the 
sugar-cane, &c. 


rhyn-cho-pi-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rhynchops, 
genit. rhynchop(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ine.) 
Ornith.: Skimmers, Scissor-bills ; a sub- 
family of Laride, with a single genus, Rhyn- 
chops (q.v.). 


rhyn’-chops, s. 
(ops) = the face.] 
Ornith.: Skimmer, Scissor-bill; the sole 
genus of the sub-family Rhynchopine, with 
three species: one from America, one from 
India, and the third from the Nile and the 
Red Sea. They differ from the Sternine 
(q.v.) in having the bill long and thin; the 
mandibles very narrow and compressed, the 
lower ofie being longer than the upper. 


«hyn-cho-rhi-nis, s. [Pref. rhyncho-, and 

Gr. 6s (rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) =the snout.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Murenide, with one 
species, from the Middle Eocene. 


rhyn-cho-sau’-ri-an, a. [Mod. Lat. rhyn- 
chosaur(us); Eng. suff. -ian.) Belonging to, 
characteristic of, or resembling Rhynchosau- 
Tus. (Owen: Palwont. (ed. 2nd), p. 267.) 


rhyn-ch6-sau ris, s. [Pref. rhyncho-, aud 
Gr. cavpos (swwros) = a lizard. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Cryptodontia, founded 
on fragmentary remains from the New Red 
Sandstone of the Grinsill quarries, near Shrews- 
bury. The skull differs from that of existing 
Lacertilians, and resembles that of a bird or 
turtle, especially in the absence of teeth. 
There is one species, Rhynchosaurus articeps. 


rhyn-cho’-si-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr, 
pvyxos (rhungchos) =a snout, so named from 
its beaked flowers.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Rhynchosiew 
(q.v.). Herbs or undershrubs, generally 
twining, with trifoliolate or simple leaves, 
and racemes generally of yellowish flowers. 
Species numerous, from Southern Asia 
Australia, and America. ; 


rhyn-cho-si-é’-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhyn- 
chosi(a) ; Lat. fem. bh adj. suff. -ew.] : 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Phaseolez, 


[Pref. rhynch-, and Gr. dw 


rhynchonellide—rhytidolepis 


rhyn-chos-por-a, s. [Pref. rhyncho-, and 
Gr. sropa (spora) =a seed. Named from the 
beaked fruit.} 

Bot. : Beak-rush ; the typical genus of the 
Rhynchosporide (q.v.). Spikelets few, flowered 
in axillary or terminal corymbs or panicles, 
only one or two glumes flowering; bristles 
six or more, or none. Known species about 
fifty, from the temperate and tropic regions. 
Two, Rhychospora alba, the White, and R. fusca, 
the Brown Beak-rush, are British. 


rhyn-cho-spor’-é-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
rhynchospor(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Cyperacee, containing two 
families: Rhynchosporide (typical), and 
Schenide (q.v.). P 


rhyn-choé-spor’-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
rhynchospor(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
[RHYNCHOSPORE. ] 


rhyn-cho’-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
puyxos (rhungchos) = a snout. 

Entom,: An order of Hemimetabola, the 

same as Latreille’s Hemiptera. Sub-orders : 
Homoptera and Heteroptera. 


rhyn-ch6-tew’-this, s. [Pref. rhyncho-, and 
Mod, Lat. teuthis (q.v.).] 


Paleont.: (See extract under Rhyncholite). 


rhyne, s. [(Russ.] The name given to the 
best quality of Russian hemp. 


rhy’-6-lite, s. [Gr. péw (rhed) =to flow, and 
Al@os (lithos) = a stone.] 

Petrol.: A name originally given by V. 
Richthofen to certain rocks of late geological 
age occurring in Hungary, to distinguish them 
from trachyte (q.v.). ‘They enclose quartz as 
an essential constituent, and bear evidence of 
having been viscous surface lavas, the fluxion 
structure being well defined. Most of the 
vitreous rocks, such as obsidians, &c., are 
now ineluded in this generic term, which also 
embraces those of the earliest geological 
age, most of which have lost their original 
aspect by subsequent devitrification. 


rhyolite-breccia, s. 
Petrol. : A breccia consisting almost entirely 
of fragments of rhyolites. 


trhy-par-0-graph-ic, a. [Eng. rhyparo- 
graphy) ; -ic.] 
1. Dealing with low life; naturalistic. 


“She takes a sort of Naturalistic delight in describ- 
ing the most sordid and shabbiest features of the least 
attractive kind of English middle-class life, and in 
doing this never misses a rhyparographic touch when 
she can introduce one.”—Academy, April 3, 1886, p. 234. 


2. Pertaining to, or connected with rhy- 
parography (q.v.). 


rhy-pa-rog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. pirapos (rhu- 
paros) = filthy, dirty, and ypadw (grapho) = to 
write, to draw.] 
Lit. : Dirt-painting ; a contemptuous term 
applied by the ancients to genre or still-life 
pictures. (Fairholt.) 


rhy -phi-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rhyph(us); 

Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: False Craneflies. 
Dipterous insects. 


rhy’-phiis,s. [Gr. vos (rhwpos) = dirt, filth.] 
1, Entomology : 
(1) The typical genus of Rhyphide (q.v.). 
(2) A genus of Beetles, family Myceto- 
philide. The larva of Rhyphus fenestralis 
lives in cow dung. 
2. Palcwont.: One species of Rhyphus (1), 
from the Purbeck beds. 


rhyp’-ti-ciis, s. (Gr. pumzixdés (rhuptikos) = 
cleansing. ] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Percide, with four 
species—three from the West Indies and one 
from the Galapagos. Body oblong, com- 
pressed, covered with minute scales embedded 
in the thick skin. Spines of verticals but 
little developed, always in small number and 
oe and in some species disappearing en- 
irely. 


rhy-sim’-€-tér, s. [Gr. pvois (rhusis) =a 
flowing, a stream, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] An 
instrument for measuring the velocity of fluids 
or the speed of ships. It presents the open 
end of a tube to the impact of the current, 
which raises a column of mercury in a gra- 
duated tube. : 


A family of 


rhy-s0'-dés, s. [Gr. puvodédes (rhusddes) = 
wrinkled-looking ; pvods’ (rhusos) = wrinkled, 
and elSos (eidos) = form.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Rhysodidie 
(q.v.). Antenne granulated ; articulations «tf 
the tarsi entire. 


rhy-s0o’-di-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rhysod(es) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of Necrophaga or Clavi- 
cornia. Antenne eleven-jointed, the joints 
rounded, and of nearly equal width. Small, 
elongated, wood-eating beetles, with lonj:- 
tudinal furrows above. 


rhythm, ‘rithm, s. [0. Fr. rithme, from 
Lat. rhythmum, accus. of rhythmus, from Gr. 
pv0u0s (rhuthmos) = measured motion, timer, 
measure, proportion; Fr. rhythme; Sp. & 
Ital. ritmo. ] 

1. The measure of time or movement by 
regularly recurring motions, impulses, sounds, 
&c., as in poetry, prose, and music, and, by 
analogy, in dancing; periodical emphasis ; 
numerical proportion or harmony. In poetry 
rhythm is the regular succession of arses and 
theses, or of long and short (heavy and light) 
syllables in a verse. In prose itis an arrange- 
ment of words in an expressive and pleasing 
succession ; but its regularity is not so great 
that it can be reduced toa law. When it can 
be reduced to a law, it loses the name of 
rhythm and becomes metre. In music rhythm 
is the disposition of the notes of a composition 
in respect of time and measure ; the measured 
beat which marks the character and expression 
of the music. In dancing, the rhythm is re- 
cognised in the sound of the feet. 


“When we talk or write continuously about any 
subject that appenls to the passions, we gratify a 
natural instine’ By falling into a certain regularity. 
Both the voice and the arrangement of the words fall 
under this regular influence: the voice is modulat 
and the words are regulated in a kind of flow call 
rhythm. Without rhythm, the expression of passion 
becomes spasmodic and painful, like the sobbing of a 
child, Ahythm averts this pain by giving a sense of 
order controlling and directing passion. Hence rhythm 
is in place wherever speech is impassioned, and in- 
tended at the same time to be pleasurable: and im- 

sioned speech without rhythm is, when long con- 
inued, unpleasing."—Abbott & Seeley: Eng. Lessons 
Jor Eng. People, § 91. 


2. Rhyme, metre, verse, number. 

3. Physiol.: The proportion as to time be- 
tween the action of an organ, an intermittent 
or remittent disease, &c., at successive periods. 
Investigations as to the respiratory rhythm, 
establish first the number of inspirations per 
minute in normal breathing, and show the 
greater or less frequency in certain states of 
health. (Foster: Physiol.) 


*phyth’-mér, s. [Eng. rhythm; -er.] A 
rhymer, a poetaster, arhymester. (Fuller.) 


rhyth’-mic, rhyth’—-mic-al, a. (Gr. pvOuc- 
kés (rhuthmikos) ; Lat. rhythnvicus.] 
1, Of or pertaining to rhythm; having 
rhythm duly regulated by cadences, accents, 
and quantities. 


“ The rhythmical arrangement of sounds not articu- 
lated produces music; while from the like arrange- 
ment of articulate sounds we get the cadences of prose 
and the measures of verse.”—Guest : History of English 
Rhythms, bk. i., ch, i. 


2. Med.: Periodical. 


rhyth’-mic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. rhythmical ; 
-ly.J Ina rhythmical manner; with rhythm. 
*rhyth’-mies, s. [Rayrumic.) That branch 


of music which treats of the length of sounds 
and of emphasis. 


*yhyth’-ming, a. ([Eng. rhythm; -ing.} 
Making rimes ; riming. (uller.) 
*yhythm’-léss, «a. (Eng. rhythm; -less.) 


Destitute of rhythm. 


rhyth-m6m’-é-tér, s. [Gr. pv9n0s (rhuthmos) 
=rhythm, and pérpov (metron) = a measure.) 
Any instrument for marking time to move- 
ments in music. 


rhyth’-miis, s. [Lat.] Rhythm (q.v.). 


rhy-ti-, rhy-ti-do-, pref. [Gr. puis (rhutis 
genit. puridos (rhutidos)=a wrinkle. ] Weinklew” 


rhy-ti-d6-, pref. [Raytt-.] 


rhy-ti-do-lép’-is, s. (Pref. rhytido-, and Gr. 


Aeris (lepis) =a scale.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of Sigillaroids. It has 
large, hexagonal, tripunctate areoles, and nar- 
row, often transversely striate, ribs. 


fate, sp fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, welt, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e=é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


rhytidoma—ribaldry 
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rhy-tid’-d-ma, s. [Gr. puridwpna (rhutiddma) 
=a wrinkle.) (Ra#yTI-.] 
Bot. : The scales produced by the formation 
of epiphlcoeum inside the liber or mesophleum. 
oh.) 


rhy-tid-ds'-té-iis, s. [Pref. rhytid(o)-, and 
Gr. oa7€ov (osteon) = a bone.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
described by Owen in 1884, from the Trias of 
the Orange Free State. (Quar. Journ. Geol. 
Soc., xl. 338.) 


rhy-ti-glos’-sa, s. [Pref. rhyti-, and Gr. 
yAhaoca. (gléssa) = a tongue.] 

Bot.: A genus of Gendarussee. Species 
very numerous, generally with red flowers. 
They are from America and Southern Africa. 
An infusion of the leaves of the American 
Rhytiglossa pectoralis is used for diseases of 
the chest, or the leaves are boiled with sugar 
to make a stomachic syrup. 


hy-ti-na, s. (Gr. puris (rhutis)=a wrinkle, 
- in allusion to the rugose nature of the skin.] 
1, Zool. : Arecently extinct genus of Sirenia. 
Edentulous, mastication being performed by 
horny oval plates ; head very small in pro- 
che to body ; tail with two lateral pointed 
obes; pectoral limbs small and truncated ; 
skin naked, covered witha thin, hard, rugged, 
bark-like epidermis. Only onespecies known, 
Rhytina stelleri, the northern Sea-cow. It 
was discovered by Steller, a German naturalist 
in the Russian service, in 1741, and was then ex- 
tremely abundant round Behring’s and Copper 
Island inthe North Pacific. The last was sup- 
posed to have been killed in 1768, but ‘‘ Nor- 
denskiold obtained information from the na- 
tives of Behring’s Isiand which led him to 
believe that a few individuals may have sur- 
vived to a much later date, even to 1854” 
(Encys. Brit, (ed. 9th), xv. 391. Note). The 
habits of the Rhytina were similar to those of 
the Manatee, which it greatly exceeded in 
size, attaining a length of about twenty-five 
feet. Steller published an excellent account 
of its anatomy and habits, and quantities of 
its remains have since been discovered. A 
nearly perfect skeleton from Behring’s Island 
has been placed in the Natural History Mu- 
seum, South Kensington. 


2. Paleont.: Occurs in the Post Pliocene of 
Siberia, 

rhy-tis’-ma, s. 

darn or patch.] 


(Gr. p¥tiowa (rhutisma) = a 


Bot. : A genus of Phacidiacei (Ascomycetous - 


Fungals), growing on the leaves of various 
trees and shrubs, and producing dark patches 
or spots on their surface. Rhytisma aceroides 
is found on the sycamore and maple, and R. 
salicinum on willows. 


ri’-al, s. [Sp.] A real (q.v.). 
*ri-al, *ry-al, *ry-alle, s. & a. 
(2), a.) [RoyAL.] 
A, As subst.; An old English gold coin, of 


varying value ; in the reign of Henry VI., the 
gold rial was worth 10s. ; in the beginning of 


[REAL 


GOLD RIAL OF MARY. 


the reign of Queen Elizabeth, rials were cur- 
rent at 15s. each, and in the reign of James I., 
the rose-rial of gold was current at 30s., and 
the spur-rial at 15s, ; a royal. 


B, As adj.: Royal, regal, noble, 


‘ri-al-te, * ry-al-te, s. [Rra, a.] Royalty, 
nobility. 


*ri-an-cy, s. (Eng. rian(t); -cy.) The 
quality or state of being riant ; cheerfulness, 
gaiety. (Carlyle.) 


*ri-ant, a. ([Fr., pr. par. of rire = to laugh.] 
1. Laughing, gay, merry, cheerful. 


“ He was jovial, riant, jocose.”—Carlyle : Reminis- 
cences, i. 206. 


2, Cheerful, 
“T rejoice your apartment is so riant,"— Eliz. Car- 
ter: pa iG 67. 


rib, * ribbe, *rybbe, s._ [A.8. ribb; cogn. 
with Dut. rib; Icel. rif; Sw. ref-been (= rib- 
bone); Dan. rib-been ; O. H. Ger. rippi ; Ger. 
rippe ; Russ. rebro; prob. from the same root 
as rive.) 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 1. 

“ And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam, and he slept: and he took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof.” —Genesis ii. 21. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A wife, in allusion to Eve. 

‘* How many have we known whose heads have beene 
broken by their own rib,”"—Bp, Hall: Solomon's De- 
JIinition. 

* (2) Anything long and narrow; a strip: as, 
a rib of land. 

(8) A curved part on which anything rests 
for support ; specif., one of the extension rods 
on which the cover of an umbrella or parasol 
is stretched. They are made of whalebone, 
steel, or cane. 


* (4) (See extract.) 


“ Thirdly, in setting on your feather, whether it is 

‘ed or drawn with a thicke rybdde, or a thinne rybbe, 

the rybde is the hard quill which divideth the feather.) 
—Ascham : Schole of Shoctinge, bk. i, 


IL, Technically 

1. Anat. (Pl.): Arched and highly elastic 
bones extending outwards and forwards froin 
the vertebral column, and forming the lateral 
walls of the thorax. Normally they are 
twelve in number on each side, though a small 
thirteenth rib is sometimes seen. The first 
seven pairs are affixed to costal cartilages, 
uniting them to the sternum, whence they are 
called sternal or true ribs, the remaining five 
are asternal or false ribs. The three upper 
asternal ribs are united by their respective car- 
tilages to the rib above them ; the two lower, 
being unattached, are called floating ribs. A 
rib consists of a head or capitulum, a neck, a 
tubercle, a body, an angle, and a sub-costal 
groove. (Quain.) Besides protecting the lungs 
from injury, the raising of the ribs by the ex- 
ternal inter-costal and other muscles enlarges 
the chest for inspiration of air. 

2. Anything more or less resembling a rib, 
in form, position, use, &. : as— 


(1) Architecture: 

(a) A timber arch to support a plastered 
ceiling. 

(0) Plain, or variously moulded, clustered, 
and ornamented moulding on the interior of a 
vaulted roof, 

(c) A term sometimes applied to the mould- 
ings of timber-roofs, and those forming tracery 

_ on walls and in windows. 


(d@) A curved member of an arch centre. 
The rib of a bridge or roof may be of iron or 
wood, having an arched form and springing 
from abutments. The rib of a centreing is of 
wood, and forms a part of a frame whose con- 
struction depends upon the span and expected 
weight. 

(2) Bookbind. : One of the ridges on the back 
of a book which serve for covering the tapes 
and for ornament. ‘ 


3. Botany: 

(1) A main vein proceeding directly from 
the base to the apex of a leaf, or to the points 
of the lobes. 

(2) A projecting vein. 

4, Cloth: A prominent line or rising, as in 
corduroy. 

5. Mach.: An angle-plate cast between two 
other plates, to brace and strengthen them : 
as between the sole and wall-plate ofa bracket, 

6. Mining: A 
pillar of coal left 
as a support for 
the roof of a mine. 

7. Shipwright. : 
One of the curved 
side timbers of a 
ship or boat, to 
which the wooden 
planking and the 
interior sheathing 
is trenailed or 
pinned. In wooden 
vessels of consi- 
dérable size, tim- 
ber of the required dimensions and form can- 
not be procured to make a rib of one piece, so 
it is made in sections scarfed together. These 
are known as the first, second, and third fut- 
tocks, and terminate in the top-timber. In 


RIB. 


iron vessels, a bar of the proper size is bent 
into the required form. 


“The outer skin was formed of narrow planks 
fastened to internal frames or ribs.”—Cassell’'s Techni- 
cal Educator, pt, xii., p, 386, 


| A rib of ore: 

Mining: An irregular vertical table of 
metallic matter occurring in a vein of some 
other mineral. 


rib-band, s. 

Shipbuilding : 

1, A long strip of timber following the cur- 
vatures of the vessel and bolted to its ribs to 
hold them in position and impart stability to 
the skeleton. A number of these are fastened 
at different distances from the keel. 

2. Square timbers fastened lengthways in 
the bilgeways, to prevent the timbers of the 
cradle slipping outward during launching. 

Rib-band lines: 

Shipbuild. : Oblique longitudinal sections of 
the hull. 

Rib-band nail : 

Shipbuild. : Ribbing-nail (q.v.). 

Rib-band shore: 

Shipbuild. ; A strut to support the frame of 
a ship while building. Their heads rest 


against the rib-bands, and their bases on the 
slip or dock, 


rib-vaulting, s. 

Arch, : Vaulting having ribs projecting below 
the general surface of the ceiling to strengthen 
and ornament it. When the ribs radiate from 
a central boss or pendant, it is termed fan- 
vaulting, or fan-tracery vaulting. 


rib, v.t. (Rr, s.] 
1. To furnish with ribs; to form with ribs, 
lines, or channels, as cloth. 
‘Was I by rocks engender'd, ribt'd with steel, 
Such tortures to resist, or not to feel?” Sandys, 
2. To enclose, as the body, with ribs; to 
shut in. 
** It were too gross 
To rid her cerecloth in the obscure grave.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Fenice, ti. 7. 
3. To plough, so as to leave rib-like ridges, 
somewhat apart. 


*ri-bad’-d-quin, 
* ri - baw’ - dé - 
quin, s. [Fr.] 
[RIBALD.] 

1. A medieval 
engine of war, Con- 
sisting of a kind 
of war-chariot for- 
tified with iron § 
spikes, placed in 
front of an army 
arrayed for battle. 
In the fourteenth 
century they were furnished with small can- 
nons. 

2. A powerful crossbow for throwing long 
darts. 


rib’-ald, * rib-aud, * rib-aude, * ryb- 
aude, s.&a. (0. Fr. ribald, ribaud, ribauld 
(Fr. ribaut) =a ribald, a ruffian ; connected 
with O. H. Ger. hripa; M. H. Ger. ribe=a 
prostitute ; cf. O. Fr. riber = to toy with a 
female ; Low Lat. ribaldus =a ribald, a lewd 
person ; ribalda = a prostitute.] 
A. As subst. : A low, rough, licentious, and 
foul-mouth fellow. 


"e ia mad man, a ribaud, an adulterer.”—Foxe : Actes, 
Dp. 74. 


B. As adj.: Low, base, licentious, lewd, 


profligate. 
“ A ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on, to make them sport,” 

Scott: Marmion, i, (Introd.) 
rib’-ald-ish, o. [Eng. ribald; -ish.] Dis- 
posed to ribaldry ; ribald, lewd, licentious. 

“The idle, ridaldish, and scurrilous mirth of the 
prophane,”—Bp, Hall: Works, i., § 84. 

* rib’-ald-rois, * rib-auld-rous, *ryb- 
aw-douse, a. ([Eng. ribald; -ouws.] Con- 
taining ribaldry ; ribald, lewd, licentious. 

“ With ribaldrous songs and jests.”—Prynne: 1 His- 
trio-Mastix, iii. 1. 

rib-ald-ry, * rib-aud-rie, s. (0. Fr. ri- 
baldere, ribauderie; Sp. & Ital. ribalderia ; 
Port. ribaudaria.| The talk or language of a 
ribald ; lewdness, obscenity, indecency. 


“ He was, as usual, interrupted in his defence by 
ribaldry and scurrility from the judgment seat.”— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, v. 


RIBADOQUIN, 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiiu. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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¢ rib’-and, *rib-ban, s. (Rrssor.§ 


riband-agate, s 
Min. : An agate consisting of parallel bands 
of chalcedony of various colours. 


riband-jasper, s. 

Min. : A variety of jasper found in the Ural 
Mountains, in which the parallel bands are of 
varying or "alternating colours. 


riband-wave, s. 

Entom. : A geometer moth, Acidalia aversata, 
very common in Britain. The larva feeds 
on the avens, the meadow-sweet, &c. 


riband-weed, s. 


Bot. : Laminaria saccharina. 


* rib’-and, v.t. [Rissoy,s.] To adorn with 
ribands or ribbons. 


“ 4 ribanded wastcote, and four clean pair of socks.” 
—Beaum, & Flet.: Fair Maid of the Inn, ii L 


* rib-and-ism, s. 
*rib-aud, *rib-aude,s.&a. [RrBatp.] 
* rib-aud-rie, s. [RIBsALDEY.] 

* rib-auld_rous, « 
rib'-band, s. [Rrezon.) 


ribbed, a. [Eng. rid; -ed.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1, Furnished with ribs ; having ribs. 
2. Having rising lines and channels, as cor- 
duroy cloth. 
3. Inclosed, as the body by ribs ; shut in. 


“ As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters.” 
Shakesp. : Gpuaboices, iii 


Il. Bot. (Of a leaf): Having several ribs; 
having three or more ribs proceeding from the 
base to the apex of a leaf, and connected by 
branching, primary veins of the form and 
magnitude of proper veinlets. 


ribbed-arch, s. 
Arch. : An arch consisting of iron or timber 
parallel ribs springing from stone abutments. 


ribbed-mudstones, s. pi. 

Geol. : The lowest beds in the Moffat Strata. 
They correspond with the inferior part of the 
Upper Llandeilo. 


ribb’-ing, s. [Eng. rib; -ing.] 

1, An assemblage or arrangement of ribs, 
as the timber-work sustaining a vaulted ceil- 
ing; ridges on cloth; veins in the leaves of 
plants, &e. 

2. Agric. : A kind of imperfect ploughing, 
formerly common, by which stubbles were 
rapidly turned over, every alternate strip only 
being moved. By this method only half the 
land is raised, the furrow being laid over 
quite flat, and covering an equal space of the 
level surface. A similar operation is still in 
use in some places, after land has been pul- 
verized by clean ploughing, and is ready for 
receiving the seed, and the mode of sowing 
upon lana thus prepared i is also called ribbing. 


ribbing-nail, s. 

Shipbuild, : A nail with a large round head, 
with rings to prevent the head from splitting 
the timber or being drawn through; used 
chiefly for fastening rib-bands. Also called a 
rib-band nail. 


rib-ble, s. [Another form of rabble, used 
only in the compounds.] 
* ribble-rabble, s. 
1, A rabble, a mob. 
2. Indecent or silly talk. 


* ribble-row, s. A list, a series, 
“This witch a ribble-row rehearses 
Of scurvy names in scuryy verses.” Cotton. 


" xib'-bén, rib’-and, rib’-band, *rib'-ban, 
s. & a. [Ir. ribin=a ribbon, from ribe=a 
flake, a hair, a ribbon ; Gael. ribian = a rib- 
bon, from rib, ribe=a ‘hair, a Tag, a tassel, a 
fringe ; Wel. rhibin =a streak ; O. Fr. riban, 
ruben, rubant (Fr. ruban). ] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: A fillet of silk, satin, &. ; a narro 
web of silk, satin, or other ae i used for 
ornament or for fastening some part of female 


[RIBBONISM.] 


(RreaLprovs.] 


riband—ribroasting 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A shred, a rag: as, The sails were torn 
into ribbons. 

(2) (PL): Carriage reins._ (Collog.) 

““Mr. Tom Abbott on each occasion holding the 

ridbens.”—Fieid, Dec. 36, 1885. 

IL Technically : 

lL. Fibre: A continuous strand of cotton 
or other fibre in a loose, untwisted condition ; 
a sliver. 

2. Carp.: A long, thin strip of wood, or a 
series of such strips esata Ai a number of 
parts. 

3. Her.: One of the ordinaries, containing 
one-eighth part of the bend, of which it isa 
diminutive. 

4. Meial-working: A long, thin stip of 

meial, such as a watch-spring ;a thin steel band 
for a belt or an endless saw ; a thin band of 
magnesium for burning ; a thin steel strip for 
measuring, &c. 


5. Naut. : The painted mouldings ona ship’s 
side. 
B, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Ribbonism : 


as, a Ribbon Society. 

 Q) Blue ridton: A small piece of ‘ribbon 
of a blue colour on the breast, to indicate that 
the wearer belongs to the Blue Ribbon Army 
(q.v.), or at least is a total abstaimer. 

(2) Blue Ribbon Army: A gospel temperance 
movement, inaugurated by Mr. William Noble 
on Feb. 10, 1878. The headquarters are at 
Hoxton Hall, London. 

(3) The Blue Ribbon: The Order of the 
Garter. 

(4) The Blue Ribbon of the Turf: The Derby 
(q.¥.). 

(5) The Red Ribbon: The Order of the Bath. 

(6) To handle the ribbons: To drive. (Collog. 
or slang.) 

ribbon- & A 
form of brake having a band 
which nearly surrounds 
the wheel whose 
motion is to be 
checked. One arm 
is made fast and 
the other is at- 
tached to the short 
arm of a bent lever, 
by means of which 
it may be at once 
applied to the 
greater part of the 
periphery of the wheel, exerting a frictional 
pressure proportionate to the force applied 
to the lever. 


ribbon -fish, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1. Sing. : Regalecus banksii, known also as 
the Oar-fish. Its length is about twelve feet ; 
colour silvery, with irregular dark lines and 
spots on the anterior part of the body; 
dorsal red ; snout truncated, mouth edentate, 
stomach prolouged as a pouch. 

2. Pl.: The Acanthopterygian division 
Teniiformes (q.v.). 


ribbon-grass, s. 
Bot. : Phalaris (Digraphis) arundinacea, var. 
variegata. [GARDENER’S GARTERS, 1.] 


ribbon-— , 8. [RIBAND-JASPER.] 
ribbon-lodge, s. An Se ah ae of Ribbon- 
men, or their place of meeting. 


ribbon-map, s. A map printed on along 
strip which winds on an axis within a case. 


ribbon-saw, s. A band-saw (q.v.). 


Ribbon-Society, s. 

Hist. : A secret society of Irishmen, origin- 
ated about 1808. Originally an association of 
Roman Catholics, founded in antagonism to 
the Orange Society of the northern coun- 
ties, it soon became an agrarian eee, 
having as its main object the securing of 
“fixity of tenure.” The members were bound 
together by an oath, had pass-words, signs, 
Pie ie met in lodges. Ee psa was derived 

m the piece of green ri’ worn as a badge 
in the —— 

“The main obj 


rib-bon-— 


r?-bés, s. [Dan. ribs; Sw. risp, 


. plaited in bud, 


ri-bés-i-a 


rib’-roast-ér, s. 


rib-réast- 


Bot.: Plagienthus betulinus. 

ribbon-wire, « A strong ribbon con- 
taining wire threads; also, wire made into flat 
strips for commercial purposes. 

ribbon-wood, x 

Bot. : Hokeria populnea, of New Zealand. 

ribbon-worms, s. pl. 

Zeolagy : 

1. [TaPs-woassL 

2 The Nematheimintha or Nemertida (q.v.) 


* rib-bon, rv... [Rmsox, s} To adorn with 


ribbons ; to deck out or furnish with or as 
with ribbons. 
Se Thamis rah mie 
" Others along the safer arm — 
Childs Harcld, 17 


rib’-b6én- -ism, rib’—and-ism, s [Eng 


ribter, riband ; -ism.] 


Hist.: The principles of Ribbonmen, or of 
the Ribbon Society (q.v.). 


man, s. (Eng. ribbon; -man.] A 
member of the Ribbon Society. [Rrmsoxtsu.] 
“ Wild deeds had been enacted by the Aidjenmen.”"— 

Trench: Realities of irish Life, ch. iv. 
risp, reps, or from 
Arab rides = Bheum Riles, 3 different plant] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Grossulariacee, 
a tne being a synonyn of Ribes. Gind. 
The typiesl genus of Ribesiee (q.v.) 
= Joseph Hooker.) Petals, small ; scale-like 
stamens included or nearly so; style erect. 
Fifty-six species are known, from the north 
temperate zone and the Andes. Four are 
British, Rides Grossularia, the Wild Goose- 
berry [GoosEBERRY], R. alpinum, the Tasteless 
Mountain Carrant, 2. rubrum, the Wild Cuar- 
rant, and R. nigrum, the Black Currant. 
[Currant, B. § (2), (©).] Sir Joseph Hooker 
places species one under a section Grossularia 
with the character, “‘ branches spinous, leaves 
uneles one to three-fiow- 


ered,” and the others under Ribesia (q.v.}). 


ri-bés-i-a,s. [From Mod. Lat. rides (q.v.).] 


Bot.: A section or. subgenus of Ribes, 
Branches not spinous, leaves plaited in bud ; 
racemes many-flowered. Contains the cur- 
rants. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) [CcREant.] 


s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ribesi(a) >; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 
Bot. ; Grossulariacee. aes 


ri-bes-i-e’-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rivesi(a); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ez.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Saxifragacee. Shrubs. 
Ovary one-celled ; fruit a berry. Type, Ribes 
(q.v.). (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 


rib-grass, s. [Eng. rib, and grass.] 


Bot.: The genus Plantago; specif., Plantago 
lanceolata. [Ripwort.] ‘ 5 


* rib-ibe, *ryb-ybe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


1. Music: A small kind of fiddle; a rebec 
(q-¥-). 


“ Rode forth to sompne a widewe, an olde ribibe, 
F for he wold han ‘a bribe” 
ings cane, a Seer, 6.806 
* ri-bi-ble, s. 


ri-bi-ble, : ae dimin, of rite (a..)] A 


rib’-léss, a. (Eng. rib; eke RCS. 


“* Tickle plenty’s ridless side.” 
Coleridge: To a Young Ass. 


dealers wa ae and roast.) To 


beat soundly ; to 
“hare boca placed fn fit and well ribroasted 
under my former masters; but I'm in now for skin 
and all."—L Estrange. 


*rib’-roast, s. [Rrsroast, ».] A sound 


beating; a 
~Sgche a plece of Slching as is punishable with rib 


roast." —Maroccus Extaticus 
meme ribroast; -er.] A 
pi leeemebass Se, opens 
whip. 
s. [RIBROAST, 0. Pond 
roast tig, * ‘ r, 1 


ribston—richesse 
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rib-stén, s. [From Ribston, in Yorkshire, 
where Sir Henry Goodricke planted three pips 
sent to him from Rouen, in Normandy, ‘Iwo 
of the pips died, but the third became the 
ent of the Ribston apple-trees in England. 
Brewer.)| A fine variety of apple ; also called 

a Ribston-pippin. 


ribston-pippin, s. [Rissron.] 


rib’-wort, s. [Enug. rib, and wort.) 
Botany : : 
1, Sing. : Plantago lanceolata. [RreaRrass.] 
2, Pl.: Plantaginacew (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


-ric, *-ricl, suf. [A.8. rice = power, kingdom, 
dominion ; Icel. rtki; Ger. reich ; Dut. rijk ; 
Goth. reiki. From the same root as Lat. rego 
=to rule; Eng. regal, region, right, rich, &c.] 
A suffix denoting jurisdiction, or the district 
over which jurisdiction or authority is exer- 
cised, as bishopric, &c. As a termination in 
ate names it signifies rich or powerful, as 

rederic = rich in peace, 


ric’-¢i-a, s. [Named after P. Francisco Riccio, 
a Florentine botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Ricciacez (q.v.). 
Minute green thalloid plants. Two terrestrial 
species, Riccia glauca and R. erystallina, and 
two aquatic, RB. fluitans and R. natans, are 
British. 


ric-¢i-a’-¢é-2, 8. pl. (Mod. Lat. ricci(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Crystalworts; an order of Acrogens, 
alliance Muscales. Small terrestrial herbs 
growing in mud or swimming and floating in 
water, their leaves and stems blended into a 
cellular creeping frond, green or purple be- 
neath. Capsule valveless, sunk in the frond, 
rarely free, at length bursting irregularly or 
opening by a terminal pore, and discharg- 
ing numerous spores without elaters. From 
Europe, the south of Africa, America, &c. 
Known genera eight, species twenty-nine. 
Closely akin to, if not constituting a tribe of, 
Marchantiacee. 


rice, *rize, *ryce,s. [Fr. riz; Sp. & Port. 
arroz ; Ital. riso ; Lat. orysa ; Gr. opuga (oruza) ; 
Pers. orz; Arab. rozz, or with the article 
ar-roz.| The grain produced by Oryza sativa, 
believed to be a native of southern Asia, 
though it grows apparently wild along some 
rivers in South America. It is a marsh plant, 
and the land on which it is cultivated requires 
to be artificially irrigated. Sometimes small 
fields are surrounded by an earthen ram 
descending from which one will sink ankle 
deep in mud. Rice is very extensively culti- 
vated in India, especially in Bengal, in the 
Eastern Peninsula and Islands, and in China. 
It constitutes half the cereal crop of Africa, 
In 1700 it was accidentally introduced into 
the Southern States of America, and is now 
preety grown there. Toa less extent itis grown 
in Southern Europe. It probably supports a 
larger number of the human race than any 
other cereal, or indeed than any other plant. 
It contains 85 per cent. of starch, and is con- 
sidered less nutritious than wheat. Professor 
Watt says that the husked seeds and the flour 
are demulcent and diuretic. In India they 
are sometimes used in diseases of the urinary 
organs and in catarrh, also as an external 
application to burns and scalds. 
. ¥ Canada, Water, or Wild Rice is Zizania 
ca. ([Zizanta.) Hungry Rice is Pas- 
palum exile. Mountain Rice, a variety of 
Oryza sativa, growing in dry places on Indian 
mountains, [Pappy.] 
rice-bird, s. 
Ornith. ; The Bob-o’-link (q.v.). 
rice-dust, rice-meal, s. The refuse of 
rice after cleaning, consisting of the husks, 


broken grains, and dust; rice-mealL It is 
used as food for cattle. 


rice-field mouse, s. 
Zool. : Hesperomys palustris, By some natu- 
_ ralists this species is made a distinet genus, 
Oryzomys (q.v.). 
rice-flour, s. Ground rice for making 
puddings, &c. 
rice-glue, s. A cement said to be made 
in Japan by mixing rice-flour with cold 
water, and then boiling the mixture. It is 
white, becomes nearly transparent, and is 
for cementing layers of paper together. 


rich, * riche, * 


rice-grains, +. pl. 

Astron. : Certain forms of what may be 
bright clouds floating in the sun’s atmosphere, 
with a dark background. 

rice-meal, s. [(Ricz-pvst.] 

rice-starch, s. 

Chem. : The starch or flour of rice, The gra- 
nules are the small- * 
est of all the com- 
mercial starches, 
varying in size 
from ‘00010 to 
00027 of an inch 
in diameter, angu- 
lar in form, and 
possessing an ex- 
tremely minute, 
often impercepti- 
ble central hilum. 
It is used to adul- 
terate pepper and 
ground ginger. 


rice-milk, s. Milk boiled and thickened 
with rice. 


Trice-paper, 8. [RIceParZR.]) 


rice-pudding, s. A pudding made of 
boiled rice and milk, with eggs and sugar. 
Currants are often added, 


rice-shell, s. 
Zool, : The genus Oliva (q.v.). 


rice-soup, s. A kind of soup made with 
rice, enriched and flavoured with butter, 
cream, veal, chicken, or mutton stock, a little 
salt and pepper, and thickened with flour. 


rice-tendrac, s, 

Zool.: Oryzorictes hova tet: la, an in- 
sectivorous mamial described by Grandidier 
in 1870. In size it is somewhat smaller than 
a hedgehog, grayish-brown in colour, and 
having the snout prolonged into a short 
trunk. The damage it does to the rice-crops 
is doubtless occasioned by its burrowing in 
pursuit of worms and insects. 


rice-troopial, s. The same as Rice- 
BIRD (q.V.)- ‘ 


rice-water, s. Water thickened by boil- 
ing rice in it, sweetened with sugar, and 
flavoured with cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, &c. 
It is often given in cases of diarrhea, 


Rice-water evacuations: 

Pathol. : Evacuations resembling rice-water 
passed in cholera, More narrowly examined, 
there are found granular corpuscles, an abun- 
dance of water, a little epithelium, vibriones, 
albuminous flakes floating in a colourless 
fluid (whence the rice-water appearance), a 
little biliary matter, and a quantity of salts, 
especially chloride of sodium. (Tanmner.) 


rice-weevil, s. 

Entom.: Calandra oryze, which attacks the 
rice plant in the Southern States of America. 
Called also Sitophilus oryze. 

rice- wine, s. A highly intoxicating 
liquor made by the Chinese from rice. 


RICE-STARCH. 
(Magnified 200 diameters.) 


rige'-pa-_pér, s. (Eng. rice, and paper.] 


1. A kind of paper introduced into England 
about 1803, and named from its supposed 
material, which was thought to be a sort of 
dried pulp of rice. It is, however, made of 
the pith of Aralia papyrifera, which grows 
wild in abundance in the island of Formosa, 
The stem is cut into lengths of eight or ten 
inches, and the pith pushed out, much as 
elders are cleared of pith. This is cut into 
a continuous spiral ribbon, about four feet 
long, which is spread out and flattened into 
sheets. Pictures are painted upon it by 
Chinese artists. 

2. Akind of paper made from rice straw, 
used in Japan, &c. 


ryche, a. [A.S. rice= rich, 
powerful. (For the change of c to ch, ef. pitch, 
from A.S8. pic, speech, and speak, &c.) Cogn. 
with Dut. rijk ; Icel. rikr ; Sw. rik; Dan. rig ; 
Goth. reiks ; Ger. reich ; M. H. Ger. riche ; Fr. 
riche; Sp. & Port. rico; Ital. riceo.] 

1, Abounding in riches, wealth, or material 
possessions ; having a large portion of land, 
goods, money, or other valuable property ; 
wealthy, opulent. (Opposed to poor.) 


“ And Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, and 
in gold."—Genesis xiii. 2. 


rich-ar-di-a, «. 


ri-chél-lite, s. 


rich’-es, * rich-esse, «. 


2. Composed of valuable, precious, costly, 
or rare materials or ingredients; valuable, 
precious, costly, rare, 

“ Ther on rede rubies and other riche stones.” 
Piers Plrman, p. WU. 

3. Abundant in materials; yielding large 
quantities of anything valuable ; producing 
ample supplies ; productive, fertile, fruitful. 

“The gorgeous Raat with richest hand 

Pours on ber sona barbarick pearl and gold,” 

Milton: P. Ln, he % 

4, Well supplied; abundant; well-filleds 
ample: as, a rich treasury. 

5. Abounding in qualities pleasing to the 
SENSES : AL— 

(1) Gratifying to the senseof taste; abounding 
in nutritive or agreeable qualities ; as applied 
to articles of food, highly seasoned, abounding 
in oleaginous ingredients; as to articles of 
drink, sweet, luscious, highly flavoured : as, 
a rich pudding, rich soup, rich pastry. 

(2) Gratifying or agreeable to the sense of 
sight ; vivid, bright ; not faint or delicate: aa, 
rich colours. 

(3) Gratifying or agreeable to the sense of 
hearing ; sweet, mellow, harmonious, musical. 

ket : Rokeby, 7. th. 

6. Abounding in humour or wit ; highly pro- 
vocative of mirth or ainusement ; laughable, 
comical, fanny : as, a rich joke. 

i The rich: A rich man or person; rich 
people collectively. 

fd ee is hated even of his own neightour; but 

the rich many triends.”—Proverbs xiv. ®. 

Wi Rich is frequently used in the formation 
of compounds, the meanings of which are 
sufficiently obvious, as rich-colourel, rich- 
fleeced, rich-laden, &e. 


* rich-left, a. Inheritin wealth 
(Shakesp. : Cymbeling, iv. 2.) af ag 


of ong v.t. [Rich, a] To make rich; to en- 


ric 
** Of all these hounds . . . 
With shadowy forests, and with champaina rich’d, 
We make thee lady.” Shakesp.: Lear, L lL 


[Named after L. C. LL. M 
Richard, the French botanist (1754-1821).] 

Bot. : A genus of Orontiaceex. The corm of 
Richardia africana, a beautiful plant with a 
snowy spathe and golden spadix, was formerly 
used in medicine. It is the White Arum or 
Trumpet flower, sometimes cultivated in draw- 
ing rooms. 


Rich’-ard Roe, z. [Jous Doz.) 
righ-ard-s0-ni-a, «. (Named after Richard 


Richardson, an English botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Spermacocide, Trailing 
American herbs. The roots of Richardsonia 
rosa and R. seabra have some of the proper- 
ties of ipecacuanha. 


[After Richelle, Visé, Bel- 
gium, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral of a clear 
yellow colour. Hardness, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 25 
lustre, greasy to resinous. Compos.: a by- 
drated phosphate of alumina, sesquioxide of 
iron, and lime. 


(Properly a singn- 
lar, but now used asa plural. Fr. richesse = 
riches, from riche=rich (q.v.); Sp. & Port 
riqueza ; tal. ricchezza.} 

*1. Orig. : Used as a singular noun in the 
sane sense as 2. 

“ The riches of the ship ia come on shore!” 
Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 1 
2. Asa plural: 


(1) That which makes rich or enriches; 
abundant possessions; abundance of land, 
goods, or money ; wealth, opulence, affluence. 

“* My riches to the earth from whence they come” 
Shakesp.: Pericies, LL 

(2) That which is or appears valuable, pre- 
cious, or estimable ; valuable or precious quali- 
ties. 

“The riches of our minds, our virtucus and com- 
mendable qualities."—Shkarp- Sermons, vol. i, ser. 4. 

* (3) Abundance. 

“In whom we have redemption, throuzh his blood 
_ eeeretinn seine riches of his grace.”—Epherians 


* rich-esse, s. [Fr.] Riches (q.v.). 


_“ After the richessis of his glorie.”"— Wycliffe: Ephe. 
mans UL 


boil, b6y ; pSat, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian =sugn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shtis, -ble, -dle, 4c.= bel, deL 


— 
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richly—rickety 


rich’-1¥, * riche - lich, * ryche - liche, | rig-in-€-la-Id’-ic, a. (Mod. Lat. ricin(us), 


* ric-lice, adv. (Eng. rich; -ly.] 

1, In arich manner; with riches, wealth, or 
abundance of goods or estate ; with abundant 
or ample funds or possessions, 

“A lady richly left.” £ 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

2. In a costly manner ; splendidly, sumptu- 
ously. 

“ And first, brought forth Ulysses’ bed, and all 


That richly furnisht it.” ‘ 
f Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xiii. 


3, Plenteously, abundantly, copiously ; in 
plenty or abundance. 

“The living God who giveth us richly all things to 

enjoy. '—1 Timothy vi. 17. 

4, Highly, strongly : as, a punishment richly 
deserved. 

5, In a laughable or comical manner: as, & 
story richly told. 


Richmond, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: (1) The capital of Virginia; (2) a 
town in Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 


Richmond-earth, s. 

Geol. : An earth or bed near Richmond, in 
Virginia. It is of Eocene or Miocene age, and 
is largely composed of diatoms. 


rich'-mond-ite, s. [After Richmond, Mas- 
sachusetts, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).]} 
Min. : A variety of Gibbsite (q.v.) in which 
Hermann states that he found 37°62 per cent. 
of phosphoric acid. Newer analyses indicate 
that Hermann’s result was obtained from 
analysis of a wrongly labelled specimen. 
ricgh-néss, *rich-nesse, s. [Bng. rich; 
-Ness. | 
1. The quality or state of being rich or of 
possessing abundance of wealth, goods, or 
lands ; wealth, affluence, opulence, riches. 


2. Abundance of precious, costly, or valu- 
able ingredients or material; preciousness, 
costliness, value. 

“And in the richness of the productions of this 
third kingdom, he flattered himself he had found a 
full compensation for the insignificancy of those of 
the other two.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, vol. ii., 
bk. iv., ch. vii. 


3. Abundance, plenty, fulness of supply. 
4, Productiveness, fertility, fruitfulness, 
“ Bring forth that British vale, and be it ne'er sorare, 
But Catmus with that vale for richness shall com. 
pare.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 24, 
5. Abundance of nutritive or agreeable 
qualities : as, richness of food, &c. 


6. Abundance of qualities pleasing or agree- 
able to the sight ; brightness, brilliancy ; as, 
richness of colour. 

7. Abundance of qualities pleasing or 
agreeable to the ear; as, richness of tone, 

8. The quality of being highly amusing or 
laughable ; comicality, funniness, wit: as, the 
richness of a story or joke. 


rich’-tér-ite, s. [After Prof. T. Richter; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: This mineral as described by Breit- 
haupt appears to be in composition near the 
Schefferite of Michaelson (q.v.). Crystals 
acicular ; sp. gr. 2'826; colour, isabella-yellow 
to pale yellowish-brown. Igelstrém found a 
similar mineral at Pajsberg, Sweden, which 
afforded the formula (MgO,MnO,CaO, KO, NaO) 
SiOg, the alkalis amounting to between 8 and 
9 percent. It is still uncertain whether this 
species should be referred to pyroxene or 
hornblende. 


rich’-weed, s. (Eng. rich, and weed.] 
Bot. : Pilea pumila, 

rig-in-é-la-id'-a-mide, s. 
id(in), and amide. ] 

Chem. : CjgH35NO9. A product obtained by 

the action of aleoholic ammonia on ricine- 


laidin. It closely resembles elaidamide, melts 
at 91-93°, and-solidifies at 89°. (Watts.) 


gear ees s. (Eng. ricinelaid(ic) ; 
ale. 


{Eng. ricine- 


Chem.: A salt of ricinelaidic acid. 


ricinelaidate of ethyl, s. 

Chem. : CopH3g03 = CygH39(CoH5)03. Ricine- 
laidic ether. A crystalline mass, formed by 
the action of hydrochloric acid gas on an 
alcoholic solution of ricinelaidie acid. It 
melts at 16°, and is slightly soluble in cold, 
but very soluble in hot alcohol. 


SSS Se 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; tool 


and Eng. elaidig,] Derived from or containing 
ricinelaidin. 

ricinelaidic-acid, s. 

Chem, : CjgH3403. Palmic acid. Produced 
by the action of nitrous acid on ricinoleic 
acid, or by saponifying ricinelaidin with 
caustic potash, and decomposing the resulting 
soap with hydrochloric acid. It crystallizes 
in white silky needles melting at 50°, is insol- 
uble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
decomposing alkaline carbonates, The ricine- 
laidates of the alkali-metals are readily soluble 
in water ; the other salts are very insoluble. 


ricinelaidic-ether, s. [RicINELAIDATE 
OF ETHYL.) 


rig-in-6-la’-id-in, s. [Eng. ricinelaid(ic); -in.] 
Chem. : C3gH7207(?). A fatty body produced 
by the action of nitric peroxide on castor oil. 
It forms small white nodules, melts at 62°, and 
is insoluble in water, but very soluble in 
alcohol and ether. Boiled with caustic potash 
it is converted into glycerine and potassium 
ricinelaidate. When submitted to dry distil- 
lation it yields a dark red spongy residue, and 

a distillate of cenanthol, 


ri-gin’-ic, a. (Eng. ricin(ine) ; 


Same a8 RICINOLEIC (q.V.). 


rig’-in-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. ricin(us) ; -ine.] 

Chem. : An alkaloid found in the seeds of 
the castor-oil plant. To obtain it, the bruised 
seeds are repeatedly boiled with water, filtered, 
and the filtrate evaporated to a syrup and 
treated with alcohol. It forms colourless rec- 
tangular prisms insoluble in water, slightly 
soluble in ether and benzene, but very sol- 
uble in alcohol. When heated it melts to a 
colourless liquid, and sublimes unchanged be- 
tween two watch glasses. 


ric-in-6-lé’-a-mide, s. (Eng. ricinole(ic), and 
amide.) 
Chem. : CygH35N0,= CisHs30a N. A crys- 


-ic.) The 


2 
talline body produced by saturating an alco- 
holie solution of castor oil with ammonia gas, 
and heating for forty-eight hours in a salt 
bath. It forms beautiful white needles, melts 
at 66°, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 


and ether. By heating with acids or alkalis 
it is converted into ricinoleie acid and 
ammonia, 


ri¢-in-0'-lé-ate, s. [Eng. ricinole(ic); -ate.) 
Chem.: A salt of ricinoleic acid. 


ricinoleate of ethyl, s. 

Chem. : Co9H3g03 = C)gH33(CoH5)0z3. Ricin- 
oleic ether. A yellowish oil produced by 
passing hydrochloric acid gas into an alcoholic 
solution of ricinoleic acid, and purifying by 
washing with water and sodic carbonate. It 
cannot be distilled without decomposition. 


ri¢-in-0-lé-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. ricin(us), and 
Eng. oleic.) Derived from or contained in 
eastor oil. 


ricinoleic-acid, s. 
Chem. ; ©jgH3403 = CigHsae 0. Elaiodic 


acid, ricinic acid. A monobasic acid produced 
by saponifying castor oil, or the oil of Jatropha 
curcas with potash or soda ley, and decompos- 
ing by hydrochloric acid. It is a pale yellow, 
inodorous oil, with a disagreeable harsh taste, 
sp. gr. ‘94 at 15°, solidifies at — 6° to a granular 
mass, and mixes in all proportions with alcohol 
and ether. It dues not oxidise on exposure to 
the air, and gives, on dry distillation, cenan- 
thol. All ricinoleates are crystallizable and 
soluble in alcohol, many of them also in ether. 


ricinoleic-ether, s. [RIcINOLEATE oF 
ETHYL. ] 


ri¢-in-0'-lic, a. [RicrnoLxic.) 


ri-gin’-u-la, s. [Dimin. from Mod. Lat. 
ricinus (q.V.). | 
Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Buccinide, 
with a thick tubereulated or spiny shell with 
callous projections on the lips. Recent 
species thirty-four, from Southern Asia and 
the Pacific. Fossil three, from the Miocene 
of France. 


ri¢’-in-iis, s. [Lat.=(1) a tick, (2) Ricinus 


communis, the fruit of which was supposed to 
resemble a tick.] 


*-rick, suf. 
ric. 


rick (1), v.t. 


rick (2), .t. 
rick’-érs, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.) The stems 


* rick’-ét-ish, a. 


* rick’-€t-ly, a. 


rick’-&ts, s. 


— ———a 
Bot.: A genus of Crotonese. Treas, sarubs, 
or herbs, having their leaves alternate, stipu- 
late, palmate, with glands at the apex of the 
petiole; flowers in terminal panicles, calyx 
three- to four-parted, petals none, stamens 
many, polyadelphous ; stigmas three, bipartite, 
feathery ; fruit capsular, tricoccous. Ricinus 
communis, the Common Castor Oil plant, or 
Palma Christi, is a large shrub or small tree, 
indigenous in Arabia and North Africa (and 
India ?). It is largely cultivated all over the 
warmer countries. In Europe it becomes an 
annual. Fifteen or sixteen varieties of the 
plant have arisen. Prof. Watt (Calcutta Exhib. 
Rep., iv. 60) reduces them to three sections : 
(1) small-seeded, (2) large-seeded, (3) a form 
grown, on account of its leaves, as food 
for the Eria silkworm. The small-seeded 
form is grown as a crop, the large-seeded one 
as a hedge. The seeds furnish castor oil, 
and are also used by dyers to render colours 
permanent. Persons camping near a field of 
the plant are apt to be attacked with diar- 
rhea. The fresh juice is used as an emetic; 
made into a poultice with barley-meal it is 
used in inflammation of the eye. The leaves 
as a decoction, or as a poultice, are lacta- 
gogues and emmenagogues. 


4 Ricini olewm is Castor oil (q.v.). 
[-RIC.} 


* reek, * reke, s. [A.S. hréac; cogn. 
with Icel. hraukr ; O. Sw. ruka, ruga.)} . 
1, A pile or stack of corn or hay regularly 
heaped up, and generally thatched to preserve 
it from wet. 
“ A crop so plenteous as the land to load, 
O'ercome the crowded barns, and lodge on ricka 
abroad.” Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic ii. 748. 

2. A small heap of corn or hay piled up by 

the gatherer. (Prov.) ‘ 

“In the North they bind them up in small bundles, 
and make small ricks of them in the field.”"—Aorti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

* 3, A heap, generally. 

“So many hils to heap upon a rick.” 
Sylvester : Magnificence, 1,147. 
rick-cloth, s. A tarpaulin or canvas cloth 
placed over ricks to protect them from wet. 


rick-stand, s. A basement of timber 
or iron, or sometimes wholly or in part of 
masonry, On which corn-ricks stand or are 
built, the object being to keep the lower part 
of the stack dry and free from vermin. 


[Rick, s.] To pile or heap up in 
ricks. 


[Wrick.] 


or trunks of young trees cut up into lengths for 
stowing flax, hemp, or the like; or for spars 
for boat masts or yards, boat-hook staves, &c. 


[Eng. ricket(y); -ish.] 
Somewhat rickety. 


‘* Surely there is some other cure for a ricketish body 
than to kill it.”—Myller : General Worthies, ch. xi. 


(Rickets.] Ricketty, for 
which it is perhaps a misprint. 
“Weak, ricketly, and contemptuous,” — Gauden: 
Tears of the Church, p. 262. 


[Prov. Eng. of Dorset and Som- 
ersetshire. Mahn connects it either with A.S, 
rig, hric= back, spine, or with wriggian = to 
bend; ef. Eng. wriggle; Skeat derives it 
from Eng. wrick, Mid. Eng. wrikken = to 
twist, with the pl. suff. -ets, and compares it 
with A.S. to wring. The Greek looking ra- 
chitis is derived from it, and not vice versd.] 

Pathol. : Mollities ossiwm. Softening of the 
bones owing to the want of lime, shown 
by curvature of the long bones and enlarge- 
ment of their cancellous ends, usually ap- 
pearing between the ages of four and twelve 
months. Milk and lime-water, and cod-liver 
oil, with good nourishment, ventilation, and 
pure air, are the chief requisites for recovery, 
but this is not always certain. 


rick’-ét-y, rick’-ét-ty, a. [Rickers.] 


I. Lit.: Suffering from or affected with 
rickets, 
“Tn @ youn 


animal, when the solids are too lax 


(the case of rickety children), the diet should be gently . 


astringent.”"—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments, prop. 7. 
II. Figuratively : iv. 
1. Shaky; threatening to fall; unsteady 
tottering. 


“ There we climbed on top of a rickety old coach,"— 
Scribner's Magazine, Aug. 1877, p. 491. aah 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, «© =6; ey =a; qu=kw 


rickle—rideau 
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2. Like a child affected with rickets ; feeble 
in the joints: hence, feeble or imperfect 
generally. 

“So crude and rickety notions, eufeebled by re- 

straint, at length acquire health and proportion,”— 

Warburton: Works, i. 145. 


ric’-kle, s. [Eng. rick, s.; dim. suff. -le.] 
1, A little rick or stack ; a stook. 
2. A heap of stones, peat, &c. 


ric-d-chét, s._ [Fr. = the sport of ducks-and- 
drakes (q.v.).] A rebounding from a flat sur- 
face, as of a stone from water, or a cannuon- 
ball or bullet from water or the ground; the 
motion commonly knownas ducks-and-drakes ; 
a shot which rebounds from a flat surface. 


“My third shot was more effective, although an 
undoubted ricochet.”—VField, Jan. 23, 1886. 


' ricochet-fire, ricochet-firing, s. 

Mil. : A mode of firing with small charges 
and small elevation, resulting in a bounding 
or skipping of the projectile. In firing at a 
fortification, sufficient elevation is given to 
just clear the parapet, so that the ball may 
bound along the terre-plein or banquetite 
without rising far above its level. It is used 
with effect on hard, smooth ground against 
bodies of troops or such obstacles as abattis ; 
and also upon water, either with round shot 
or rifle-balls. It was introduced by Vauban 
at the siege of Philipsburg, in 1688. 


ricochet-shot, s. 
Gunnery: A bounding or leaping shot, fired 
at low elevation with small charge. 


ric-d-chét, v.t. & i. (Fr. ricocher.] [Rico- 
CHET, 5s.) 
A. Trans.: To operate upon by ricochet- 
firing. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. Lit.: To skim or rebound, as a stone or 
ball along the surface of water. 


“Then ricochetting, deposited Balt ue brass shell in 
the wooden screen,”—Field, Oct. 17, 


“2, Fig. : To be made ducks Ay drakes of ; 
to be squandered. 


vic’-tal, a. (Lat. rict(us); Eng. suff. -al.] 
Zool. : Of or belonging to the rictus. 
“The mouth is ey defended by rictatl bristles,”— 
Swainson: Birds, i., § 55 
*ric'-ture, s. (Lat. rictura.] A gaping. 


ric-tis, s. [Lat. =the opened mouth.} 
1. Bot. : The orifice of a ringent or of a per- 
sonate corolla. 
2. Ornith.: The gape or opening of the 
mouth; the mouth. 


* rid, pret. & pa. par. of v. [R1Ds, v.] 


rid, *redde, *ridde, v.t. [A.S. hreddan= 
to snatch away, to deliver; O. Fries. hredda; 
Dut. redden; Dan. redde : Sw. rddde; Ger. 
retten, prob. from A.S. hredh = quick ; MH. 
Ger. hrat, rad.) 

*1. To free, to deliver, to save. 

“That he might rid him out of their hands,"— 

Xxxvii. 22. 

2. To free, to clear, to disencumber. (Fol- 
tet by of. Frequently used reflexively.) 

1D. 


shall soon, 
Arm’d with thy might, rid hea io of these rebell'd.” 
SPs Dag Vis V8de 


Y *3,. To drive away, to oa Ma of, to expel. 
a Spell ria evil beasts out of the land.”—Leviticus 


 *4, To get rid of; todo or make away with. 
Soa “To lose a friend to rid a foe.” 

aniel: Civit Wars, i 
To dispose of, to finish, to despatch. 

“ The red plague rid you.” 

‘— Shakesp. : Tempest, 1, 2 
. To make away with; to destroy by 
nce. 
‘ ‘You have rid Longs sweet, a 


prince !” 
enry VI., Vv. 5. 


%.) Heh foaai eottts Fg. 


rid. of: To free or clear one’s self 
ce his at rid of her.” 
vO Oe Soe ruth 2, 


2. The act of getting rid of something; the 
act of ridding one’s self of something ; the 
state of being rid or free ; freedom, deliverance. 


‘But rather riddance er long lauguishment.” 
Spenser : Daphnaida, 


§ A good riddance: A fortunate or pleasant 
relief from a person’s company, 


ridden, pa. par. [Rrpe, v.] 
{| Frequently used in composition, as priest- 
ridden. [RIDz, v., B. 4.] 


rid’-deér, s. (Eng. rid, v.; -er.] One who or 
that which rids. 


riddle (1), * red-els, * ryd-els, * ryd- 
del, s. (Prop. with a final s, from AS. 
rédelse, pl. rédelsan, from redan = to read, 
to interpret ; Dut. raadsel, from raden = to 
counsel, to guess ; Ger. réathsel, from rathen.] 
1, A puzzle; a puzzling question ; an enig- 
ma ; a proposition put in obscure or ambigu- 
ous terns to exercise the ingenuity in dis- 
covering its meaning. 
“ Make a riddle what he made so plain.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, i. 140, 
2. Anything puzzling or ambiguous; a 
puzzle. 


“T live, yet I seem to myself to he dead, 
Such a riddle is not to be found.” 
Cowper; Guion; Scenes Favourable to Meditation. 


riddle (2), * rid-il, s. (For hriddle, from 
A.S. hridder = a vessel for winnowing corn ; 
cogn. with Ir. creathair ; Gael. criathar ; Corn. 
croider ; Bret. krower =a sieve.] 

1. A sieve with coarse meshes, made of iron 
or basket-work, and used in separating coarser 
substances from the finer, as chaff from grain, 
cinders from ashes, gravel from sand, large 
pieces of ore from the smaller, &c. 


“The same are shred and minced so small as they 
may passe through a sieve or a riddle,’—P. Holland ; 
Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. i 


2. Wire-working : A board with sloping pins 
which lean opposite ways, and between which 
wire is drawn in a somewhat zigzag course, to 
straighten it. 

3. Founding : A coarse sieve(half-inch mesh), 
used to clean and mix the old floor-sand of the 
moulding-shop. 

4, Hydr.-eng. : A kind of weir in rivers. 


rid/-dle (1), v.t. & i. [Rippuz (1), s.] 
A. Trans. : To solve, to explain. 


“Is't requisite another bore my nostrils? 
Riddle me that.” 

Beaum, & Flet. : Tamer Tamed. 

* B. Intrans.: To speak enigmatically, or 


in riddles, 


rid’-dle (2), v.t. & i. [A.8. hridian.] [RrippLe 
(2), 8. 
A. Transitive: 
1, To pass through a riddle, so as to separate 
the coarser parts from the finer ; to sift. 


“To riddle the coal Petore eee, itto the pithead.” 
—Duaily Chronicle, Sept. 3, 1 


2. To perforate with alls or shot, so as to 
make like a riddle. 


“ Whose hull he riddled till it was a perfect sieve.”— 
Daily Telegraph, August 25, 1885. 


B. Intrans.: To use a riddle; to sift or 
screen materials with a riddle. - 
“Robin Goodfellow ... he that riddles for the 
country maides.”—Ben Jonson: Love Restored. 
rid/-dleér (1), s. [Eng. riddi(e), v.; -er.]_ One 
who propounds riddles ; one who speaks in 


riddles. 
“ Thou riddler, 8 
Direct and clear ; else I will reach thy soul.” 


Home: Douglas, iii. 2. 
rid’-dlér (2), s, (Eng. riddi(e), v.; -er.] One 


who sifts or riddles. 
rid'-dling, pr. par. ora. [Rippix (1), v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adj. : Enigmatical. 
“ Riddling triplets of old time.” 


Tennyson. 
rid’-dling, s. [Rippzz (2), v.] 
Metall. (Pl.): The middle size of ons 
ore pols is obtained by sifting. 


* rid’ -dling-ly, adv. [Eng. riddling ; ty] 
In memee of a riddle; in riddles ; enigmati- 
cally, obscurely. 


“ Like the pestilence and OU eee love, 
fea ‘it SS pantie ae aot 1 remove 
ever.” 


Dut. rijden; Icel. ridha; Dan. ride ; 
Ger. reiten ; O. H. Ger. ritan. 
root as raid, ready, and road.} 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To be borne along, on the back of an 
animal, especially of a horse. 
2. To be borne or carried in a vehicle ; as, 
To ride in a carriage, a train, &c.; to drive, 
3. To be mounted on; to sit astraddle, 


“To ride on the erated clouds.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i.% 


4. To have skill or ability as an equestrian ; 
to understand or practise horsemanship. 


“‘ Wel coude he sitte on hors, and fayre ride.” 
Chaucer: C. 7. (ProlL 98) 


5, To be supported in motion ; to rest. 


“ The axle- res 
On which heaven rides.” 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Oressida, i. 8. 


§[ A rope is said to ride when one of the 
turns by which it is wound lies over another, 
so as to interrupt the operation or prevent its 
rendering. 

6. To be borne on or in a fluid. 


“A vessel rides fast by, but not pr epared 
For this design.” Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 8 


7. To support a rider; to move under a 
saddle ; to move when driven or pulled: as, 
A horse rides easy, a carriage rides easy. 

*8, To move or dance in a triumphant 
manner. 


“ Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes,” 
Shakesp. ; Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 1. 


*9. To have free play ; to practise at will. 


“Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads.”— 
Psalm 1xvi, 12, 


B. Transitive: 

1. To sit, or be supported and borne on ; to 
mount and manage, as a horse. 

2. To go over or traverse in riding: as, To 
ride a mile. 

3. To do, make, perform, or execute, ag on 
horseback ; as, To ride a race. 

*4, To manage, treat, or practise on in- 
solently or at will; to tyrannize or domineer 
over. [RIDDEN.] 


“Tl ride your horse as well as I ride you.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, tii. & 


{ 1. To ride at anchor: 

Naut. : To be anchored ; to lie at anchor. 

2. To ride down: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To trample down or over- 
throw by riding or driving over. 

(2) Nawt.: To bend or bear down by main 
strength and weight : as, To ride down a sail. 

3. To ride easy : 

Naut. : Said when a ship does not labour or 
feel a great strain on her cables. 

4, To ride hard: : 

Naut. : Said when a ship pitches or labours 
violently, so as to strain her cables, masts, or 

ull. 

5. To ride owt: To continue afloat during, 
and withstand the fury of, as a vessel does @ 
gale. 

6. To ride the high horse: [Hicu, {| (3)]. 

* 7, To ride the wild mare: To play at see. 
saw. (Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV, ii. 4.) 


ride, s. [RIv#, v.] 
1, An excursion on horseback or ina vehicle. 
2. A saddle-horse. (Prov.) 
3. A road or avenue cut through a wood or 
pleasure-grounds for the exercise of riding ; 
a riding. 
“ A fox, and a good big one too, was seen crossing a 
Dec. 6, 


sles that runs through the plantation.” '—Field, 


4, A division or district established for 
excise purposes. 


ride-officer,s. An excise officer in charge 
of aride. [Rrp8, s., 4.] 


ride’-a-ble, a. (Eng. ride, v. ; -able.] 
1, Capable of being ridden over; passable 
on horseback. 
a Pikes water was rideable."—Lister : Autobiography, 


Sw. rida; 
From the same 


* ‘Capable of being ridden. 
“T rode everything rideable.”—Savage > RY, Se 


cott, bk. ii, ch. 
ri-deau’ (eau as 0), s. [Fr.=a curtain, a 
rideau.] 


Fort. ; A small elevation of earth, extending 
itself lengthwise on a plain, serving to cover 
a camp from the approach of an enemy, or to 
died other ac hepa hie toa te ia 


oo ey 


w 
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* ¢i’-dent, a. [Lat. ridens, pr. par. of rideo= 
to laugh.} Laughing, smiling. 
“ A smile so exceedingly rident.”—Thackeray : New- 
comes, ch. xxiv. 
rid’-ér, s. [Eng. rid(e), v.; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who rides; one who is carried on a 
horse or in a vehicle. 

“ Look what a horse should have, he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Advunis, 300. 

* 92, One who breaks or manages a horse or 
horses. [RoUGH-RIDER. ] 

“They are taught their manage, and to that end 
riders dearly hired.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, i. 1. 

* 3, A mounted robber or reiver; a moss- 
trooper. 

“Tn Ewsdale, eight and forty notorious riders are 
hung on growing trees.” —Drummond : Hist. of James V. 

*4, One who travelled for a mercantile 
house to collect orders, &c. Now called a 
traveller. 

“They come to us as 7*iders in a trade.” 
Crabbe; Borough, let, iv. 

5. An addition to a MS., as a roll, record, 
or other document inserted after its first com- 
pletion on a separate piece of paper ; an addi- 
tional clause, as to a bill in parliament. 

“A rider was added, which permitted a merchant 

ossessed of five thousand pounds to represent the 

wn in which he resided."—M/acaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxii. 

6, A subsidiary problem in geometry. 

*7, A Dutch coin, so called from being im- 
pressed with the figure of a man on horse- 
back, and worth about 27s. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Mining: A deposit of ore overlying the 
principal lode. 

2. Shipbuilding: 

(1) A rib within the inner sheathing, bolted 
through the latter into the main ribs and 
planking, for the purpose of stiffening the 
frame. The riders extend from the keelson to 
the orlop-beams. 

(2) A second tier of casks in a hold. 

(3) A rope which crosses another and joins it. 


8. Ordn. : A piece of wood in a gun-carriage 
on which the side-pieces rest. 


rider-roll, s. A separate addition made 
to aroll or record. [(Ripmr, I. 5.] 


rid’-ér-léss, a. (Eng. rider; -less.] Without 
a rider; having no rider. 

“ Herds of iderless horses.” 

Longfellow: Evangeline, ti, 4. 


ridge, * rigge, *rig, *rug,s. [A.S. hrycg 
=the back of a man or beast; cogn. with 
Dut. rug =a back, ridge; Dan. ryg; Sw. 
rygg; Icel. hryggr; O. H. Ger. hrucki; Ger. 
rucken ; Gr. paxes (rhachis). } 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, The back; the top of the back. 
“Upon his rig.” Havelok, 1,775. 
2. The top of any protuberance. 
“The line that forms a ridge of the nose is beautiful 
when it is straight.”—Aeynolds: Idler, No. 82. 
3. In the same sense as IT. 1. 
4, An elevation or rise of ground of greater 
length than breadth. 
“ Green is the churchyard, beautiful and green, 
Ridge rising gently by the side of ridge.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
5, An extended elevation of the ground or 
earth’s surface, long in comparison with its 
breadth ; a long crest or summit ; an extended 
line of the earth’s surface, raised from or 
standing above the adjoining surface; any 
long and steep elevation or eminence. 
“The frozen ridges of the Alps.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT, i.1. 
II. Technically : 


1. Agric. : A strip of ground thrown up by 
the plough or left between furrows ; a bed or 
long strip of ground of greater or less width, 
formed by furrow sli¢es running the whole 
length of the field, and divided from each 
other by open furrows or gutters y.arallel to 
each other, which serve as drains for carrying 

off the surface water. 


2. Anat. : A prominent border or elevation. 
Used of a crest or line of bone, also of the 
superciliary, the occipital, the condylar 
ridges, &c. 

3. Bot. (Pl.): Five primary longitudinal 
elevations on the back of an umbelliferous 
fruit; the median one, or the carina, the 
two outermost, the marginal or lateral ridges, 


and those between them, the intermediate Thomson: Summer, 647. females chen riding on horseback. . 


ridg-y, a. 


rident—riding 


ridges. Sometimes there are also four well- 
developed secondary ridges alternating with 
the primary ones. 

4, Carpentry & Building? 

(1) The upper horizontal edge or comb of a 
roof; the highest part of the roof of a build- 
ing; specif., the meeting of the upper end of 
the rafters. 

(2) The internal angle or nook of a vault. 

5, Fort.: The highest part of the glacis 
proceeding from the interior angle of the 
covered way. 

6. Farr. : (See extract). 

“ Ridges of a horse’s mouth are wrinkles or risings 
of the fleshin the roof of the mouth, running across 
from one side of the jaw to the other like fleshy 
ridges, with interjacent furrows or sinking cavities.” 
—Ffarrier's Dict. 

ridge-band, s. 

Harness: That part of the harness which 
goes over the saddle on a horse’s back, and, 
being fastened on both sides, supports the 
shafts of the cart. 

ridge-beam, s. 

Carp.: A beam at the upper ends of the 
rafters beneath the ridge ; a crown-plate. 

ridge-bone, * rigge-bon, s. The back- 
bone. 


“The corrupt blood . .. lying cluttered about the 
ridge-bone.”—P, Holland: Plinie, bk, xxii., ch. xxi. 


ridge-drill, s. 

Agric. ; A drill adapted to sow seed along a 
ridge which has been listed up, by backing up 
one furrow against another. 

ridge-fillet, s. 

1. Arch. : The fillet between two channels 
of a pillar. 

2. Founding: 
channel. 

ridge-hoe, s. 

Agric.: A form of cultivator for tending 
crops in drills. 

ridge-piece, s. 

ridge-plate, s. 

ridge-plough, s. 

Agric. ; A double mouldboard plough, used 
in throwing land into ridges for certain kinds 
of crops. 

ridge-pole, s. 

Carp. : The piece of board or timber forming 
a ridge of a roof; a-ridge-piece, or ridge- 
plate. 


The runner or principal 


[RIncGE-POoLe.] 
[RIDGE-POLE. ] 


“Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam.” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, xiii 
ridge-roof, s. 


Arch. : A raised or peaked roof, 

ridge-rope, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A rope leading from the knighthead to 
the upper part of the bowsprit-cap, for the 
safety of the men walking out upon the bow- 
sprit in rough weather. 

2. The centre rope of an awning. 


3. A safety line extended from gun to gun 
in bad weather, 


ridge-tile, s. 

Build. : A semi-cylindrical tile for covering 
the comb of a roof. It is twelve inches long, 
ten inches wide, five-eighths of an inch thick, 
and weighs about four and a half pounds. 
A crest-tile ; a saddle-tile, 


ridge, v.t. & i. [Rimek, s.] , 


A. Trans.: To make or form into a ridge ; 
to form or furnish with a ridge or ridges. 


“As the ploughman . . . tilleth his land, and 
breaketh it in furrowes, and sometimes ridgeth it up.” 
—Latimer ; Sermon 4; On the Plough. 


* B. Intrans. : To rise in a ridge or ridges. 


ridg’-el, ridge’-ling, rid¢’-ling, rig-el, 


s. [A softened form for riggle, rigling. Scotch 
riglan, from rig, in the same sense.] A male 
animal half castrated, 


“And ’'ware the ridgling with his butting head.” 
Dryden: Theocritus, Id. iii. 


*ridge'-lét, s. (Eng. ridge, s.; dim. suff. 


-let.] A little ridge. 


- _ [Bng. ridg(e), 8.3 -y.] Rising in 
a ridge or ridges ; having a ridge or ridges. 

“ Rocks rich in 

That on the high equator vidgy rise, 


oe 


rid’-i-cule, * rid-i-cle, s. & a. (Lat. ridt 
culum = a joke, neut. sing. of ridiculus = 
ridiculous (q.v.); Fr. ridicule = ridiculous.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Words or actions intended to express 
contempt and excite laughter; derision, 
banter; wit of that kind which provokes 
contemptuous laughter ; raillery. 

*2. That species of writing which excites 
contempt with laughter, and so differing from 
burlesque, which may excite laughter without 
contempt. (Kames.) 

*3,. Ridiculousness. 


“They may be elevated as much as you please, and 
no ridicule follows.”—Pope : Homer ; Odyssey. (Posts.) 


*B. As adj. : Ridiculous. 
“This action . .. became so ridicule."—Aubrey. 


rid’-i-cule, v.t. [Ripicuz, s.] To treat or 
address with ridicule ; to expose to ridicule 
or contemptuous mirth; to make sport or 
game of. 
“ The young who ridicu?'d his rage.” 
Grainger : Tibulius, bk. i., el. 6 


{Eng. ridicule), v.; -er.] 


rid’-i-cul-ér, s. 
One who ridicules. 
“They are generally ridiculers of all that is truly 
excellent.”—Clarke: Nat. & Revealed Relig. (lntrod.) 
* ri-dic'-u-lize, v.t. [Eng. ridicule); -ize.] 
To ridicule; to make ridiculous. 
“Lest the false alarmes 
That words oft strike up, should ridiculize me.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xxiii. 
* pi -dic-u-lés-i-ty, s. {Eng. ridiculous; 
-ity.) 
1. Ridiculousness, 


“Look at the ridiculosity of ladies’ dresses behind.” 
—Quiver, 1876, p. 701. 


2. Something ridiculous; a joke, a comic- 

ality. 
“Your pretty sayings and all your ridiculosities,”"— 

Bailey: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 64. 
ri-dic’-u-lots, a. [Lat. ridiculus, from rideo ‘ 

= to laugh.) : 
1. Worthy of or calculated to excite ridicule ; 

laughable and contemptible ; ludicrous, absurd. 


“Finding nothing ridiculous in national peculiar- 
ities."—Goldsmith - Polite Learning, ch. xiii. 


*2. Risible; inclined to laughter. 

“The heaving of my lungs provokes ine to ridiculous 
smiling.”—Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 

ri-dic’-u-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. ridiculous; 
-ly.|} In a ridiculous manner or degree; 
ludicrously, absurdly. 

“Too frequently becomes ridiculously earnest in 
trifles or absurdity.”—Goldsmith: Polite Learning, 
ch, xiv. 

ri-dic’-u-loiis-néss, s. [Eng. ridiculous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being ridicu- 
lous ; absurdity. 

“The vanity and ridiculousness of this trusting in 
our riches.”—Sharp: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 4. 

rid’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Rrpg, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: : 

1. Employed for riding on: as, a riding 

horse. 

2. Used by or intended for a rider, 

‘“ A riding suit.” . Shakesp.: Cymbeline, ili. 2. 
3. Employed to travel on any occasion : as, 
a riding clerk. [RIDING-CLERK, 1.] 

C. ‘As substantive’: 

* 1. A royal procession. (Chaucer: C. T., 
4,375.) 

2. A ride or road cut through a wood or 

pleasure-grounds for riding exercise, 

“ We galloped up and down the green ridings for 

_ which the forest district is famous,”—/ield, Dec. 6, 1884, 

3. A ride; a district visited by a ride-officer 

(q.v.). 

riding-bitts, s. pl. 

Shipbwild.: Two strong upright timbers 
near the bows of a ship, to which the eable 
is secured; they extend through two decks, 
are connected by a cross piece, and braced 
against the strain of the cable by horizontal 
standards bolted to the deck beams. 


* riding-clerk, s. ‘ 
1, A mercantile or commercial traveller. 
2, One of the six clerks formerly in chancery. 


* riding-day, s. A day of hostile incur- _ : 
sions or raids on horseback. “ <i 


ui 
ie 
|= 
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Star -hood, s. A hood worn by 
females when riding or travelling; a sort of 
cloak with a hood. 


* riding-house, s. A riding-school (q.v.). 


riding-interests, s. pl. 

Scots Law: When any of the claimants in an 
action of multiple-poinding, or in a process of 
ranking and sale, have creditors, these credi- 

‘tors may claim to be ranked on the fund set 
aside for their debtor, and such claims are 
called Riding-interests. 


riding-knot, s. A running knot. 


riding-master, s. 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who teaches the art of 
ng. 
, 2. Mil: A commissioned officer specially 
appointed to superintend the instruction in 
& military riding-school. 
riding-part, s. A protuberance on the 
inner surface of the joint part of a scissors- 
blade which forms the touching portion back 
of the rivet, while the cutting portion is at 
the point of contact of the edges as they move 
past each other in closing. 


riding-rhymes, s. pl. Metre of five 


accents, each falling on the even syllable, 
with the lines in rhyming couplets. 


riding-rock, s. A rock in a water- 
course, showing where it may be ridden across. 
(Southern U. 8.) 

riding-rod, s. A switch, a riding-stick. 


riding-school, s. A school or place 
where the art of riding is taught. 

riding-skirt, s. Askirt worn by females 
when riding on horseback. 


riding-whip, s. A light whip used when 
riding. 


rid-tig, s. ibe thriding, the loss of the th 

being due to the misdivision of the compound 

words North-thriding, Eust-thriding, and 

West-thriding, from Icel. thridhjungr = the 

_ third part of a thing, the third part of a 

shire, from thridhi = third. (Skeat.)] One of 

the three divisions into which the county of 

York is divided, and known as the North, 

\ East, and West Ridings. They were formerly 
l under the government of a reeve. 


* ri-dot-to, s. ([Ital., from Lat. reductus=a 
retreat.] [REDOUBT, s.] 
1, A public assembly. 
9, A musical entertainment consisting of 
‘singing and dancing, in the latter of which 
the whole company join in. It is a favorite 
public Italian entertainment, held generally 
on fast eves. 


“ Four months, in which there will be no routs, no 
shows, no ridottos.”"—Rambler, No, 124, 


*yri-d6t’-to, v.i. [Rivorro, s.] To frequent 
 Fidottos. 


“” 


‘ “ And heroines, whilst ‘twas the fashion, 
Ridotto'd on the rural Rees oy riot 
a Cowper: Retre ippus. 
; rie, s. [Ryz.] 
} =r sels 
rief(1), s. [Reir.] Robbery. 
; “ Dear Smith, the sleest, paukie thief, 
; 4 That e’er attempted stealth or rief.” 


te Burns: To James Smith, 
rief @), s. [Rirz.] Plenty. 
 vief (3), s.&a. [A.S. hreof= scab, hreofla=a 
a ‘leper; Icel. hrjugr = scabby.] 

B. A, As subst. : Scurf, scab; the itch. 


n, s. (Dut. =athong.] Astrip of ox hide, 
prived of its hair and rendered pliable, used 
the Cape Colony for making ropes, &c. 


-man-nite, s. [After Herr Riemann, 
o first observed it; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min. : The same as ALLOPHANE (q.V.). 
% 


s-ling, s, A variety of Rhine wine made 
im. white grapes. ; 
pdk, s. (Dut. riet=a reed, and bok = 


ol. : Antilope arundinaceus, from South } 
Rather more than four feet in length, 
rly three feet high atshoulder. Horns 

ated at base. General 


rife’-néss, s. 


as in some of th 


riding—rifling 
riév-ér, réiv’-ér, s. (Reave.] A robber, a 
moss-trooper. (Scotch.) 


ri-fa-ci-mén’-to (c as gh), s._[Ital.] A re- 
making or re-establishing; specifically applied 
to the process of recasting literary works so 
as to adapt them to a changed state of cir- 
cumstances ; an adaptation, as when a work, 
written in one age or country, is modified to 
suit the circumstances of another. 


rife, * rif, *rive, *ryfe, *ryve, a. & adv. 
{Icel. rifr = munificent, abundant; rifligr = 
large, munificent ; O. Sw. rif= rife; O. Dut. 
rijf, rijve = abundant.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Prevalent, abundant, prevailing; com- 
mon, frequent. 


‘“‘ Those heats and animosities so rife amongst us,”— 
Waterland : Works, ix. 19. 


*2, Abounding in, filled with, replete, 
* 3. Ripe, ready. 
*4, Clear, manifest. 


“The tumult of loud mirth * 
Was rife and perfect in my list'ning ear.” 
Milton: Comus, 202, 

B. As adv. : Commonly, abundantly, plen- 
tifully. 
“ That even the hate of synnes; that groo 

Within thy wicked walls so ryfe.” 

3 Surrey: Against London, 
* rife, v.t. [RIvE.] 


rife-ly, adv. [Eng. rife, a.; -ly.] Preva- 
lently, commonly; abundantly, frequently. 


[Eng. rife, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rife; prevalence, 
frequency, abundance. 


“The rifenesse of their familiar excommunications 
may have taught them to seek for a spotlesnesse 
above.”—Bp. Hall: Works, ii. 368. 


rif’-fle, s. [Ger. riffeln = to groove.] [RIFLE, s.] 
Metall. ; An inclined trough or chute down 
which auriferous slime or sand is conducted 
in a gentle stream, which is broken by occa- 
sional slats, or by depressions containing 
mercury, which arrests the gold. 


rif’-fle, s. A slight swirl, eddy, or rapid in a 
stream. (Local U. 8.) 

{ To make the riffle: To force one’s raft or 
boat through a riffle; hence, to succeed in an 
undertaking against some opposition. ( Colloq.) 

rif’-flér, s. (Eng. rifi(e); -er.] A file with a 
side so convex as to operate in shallow de- 
pressions; used by sculptors, carvers, and 
gun-stockers. 


riff -raff, * riffe-raffe, * rif-raffe, s. (Prop. 
rif and raf=every particle, from Fr. rif et 
raf, from rif =a piece of plunder; rifler = to 
rifle (q.v.); O. Fr. raffer.] 
1, Refuse, rubbish, sweepings, 


“ Long it were to make rehersall of all this rifrafe, 
and almost infinite."—fox: Actes, p. 536. 


2. The rabble. 
“ Shipping all sorts of sea-faring riffraf.”—Daily 
Telegraph, April 1, 1886. 
ri-fle (1), v.t. & i. [Fr. rifler, a frequent. from 
Icel. hrifa = to catch, to seize.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To seize and carry away by force; to 
snatch and carry off. 
“ He rifeleth both boke and belle.” Gower: 0. A., Vv. 
2. To plunder, to rob, to pillage, to strip. 


“Stand, sir, and throw us what you have about 
you; ifnot, we'll make you, sir, and rijle you.”— 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 1. 


B. Intrans. : To plunder, to pillage, to rob. 


* yi’-fle (2), v.t.& i. [Rarriez.] To raffle. 


“ Will any man (not desperate) run into an infected 
a to rifle for a richsuit?”—Bp. Hall; Quo Vudis} 
14. 


rifle (3), v.f. [RIFLE, s.] 
1. To groove, to channel ; to form or furnish 
with spiral grooves. 
2, To whet, as a scythe with a rifle. (Prov.) 


ri’-fle, s. [For rifled gun, from Dan. rifle= to | 


rifle, to groove; cf. rifle=a groove, a flute: 
rifel =a rifled gun, from rive= to tear ; Icel. 
rifja = to rive (q.v.); Sw. rifva = to scratch, 
to tear, refla = to rifle, reffelhossa =a rifled 
gun ; Ger, riefeln= to groove, riefe=a groove.] 
1, The term applied to any musket or gun- 
barrel which is grooved so that the projectile 
may have a rotatory motion on its own axis, 
‘The rifling may be polygroove as in the Arm- 
strong and other guns, with only two grooves 
of the early 


weapons, with the two | 
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grooves with the angles rounded away so as ta 
produee an oval and yet twisted bore as in the 
Lancaster guns, or with three or more grooves 
as in most modern weapons. The grooves are 
of varying size, form, and width, and of dif- 
ferent degrees of twist in the length of the 
barrel itself, that of the Henry rifling being 
one turn in twenty-two calibres or widths of 
the bore. The bullet is made to fit the bore 
either by expansion of the base of the lead 
bullet, or, as in the early pattern, by having 
the ball ‘‘ belted,” so that the belt should take 
the groove and so emerge from the muzzle 
with a rotatory motion. The utility of the 
Magazine rifle, a firearm having attached to ita 
magazine or case containing four or more cart- 
ridges capable of being fed successively into 
the barrel, was first demonstrated in the United 
States Civil War, in which it was brought to 
some extent into use. It was still more fully 
demonstrated in 1877 when the Turks, armed 
with Winchester repeating vifles, constantly 
repulsed the Russian assaults on the works 
before Plevna. The Springfield rifle, formerly 
used by the United States army, was supplanted 
by the Winchester and other small-bore re- 
peaters, and these are now giving place to the 
new Krag-Jorgensen rifle, also a repeater of 
small calibre, which throws a pencil-shaped 
steel projectile a distance of from three to five 
miles. The European nations have generally 
adopted magazine rifles. 

2. (Pl.): A body of troops armed with rifles: 
as, the Cape Mounted Rifles, 


3. A strop with a surface of emery for 
whetting scythes, &c. 

“All our sports and recreations, if we use them 
well, must be to our body or mind, as the mower's 
whetstone, or rifle, is to his scythe, to sharpen it when 
it grows dull,”— Whateley ; Redemption of Time, p. 11 

rifle-ball, s. A bullet for firing with 
rifle. They are now made cylindrical in shape 
with a conoidal head, the base being hollow and 
furnished with a plug, which causes the metal 
to expand and fit into the rifling of the gun. 


rifle-bird, s. 

Ornith.: Ptiloris paradisea. The English 
name is said to have been given by early set- 
tlers in Australia from the resemblance of the 
color of the plumage of the cock to that of the 
uniform of the Rifle Brigade. Velvety-black; 
glossed with purple; feathers of abdomen 
tipped with a chevron of green Uronze ; crown 
of head green; middle pair of tail-quills and 
triangular patch on throat bluish-emerald. 
The hen is grayish-brown above, deep buff 
beneath, each feather with a black chevron. 


rifle-corps, s. 
1, A body of troops armed with rifles. 


2, A body of volunteers trained to the use 
of the rifle. [VoLUNTEER, s., IT.] 


rifle-green, s. A very dark green, verg- 
ing on black. 

Yifle-pit, s. A pit or trench which, to- 
gether with the excavated earth, forms a de- 
fence for a rifleman in an advanced position, 
where he may pick off the enemy’s gunners or 
defend his own line. Rifle pits are holes dug 
several feet long and deep. The parapet of 
earth may be crowned by sand-bags having a 
loop-hole through which to fire. 


ri/-fle-man, s. [Eng. rifle, s., and man.] 
1. A soldier or sportsman armed with a 


Tifle. [RIFLE-BRIGADE.] 
“The name now has lost nearly all meaning, for the 
nee: infantry are now rijlemen."—Chambers Encyc., 
i, 260. 


2, A member of a rifle corps ; a volunteer. 


rifleman-bird, s. 

Ornith. : The rifle-bird (q.v.). 

“ The rifeman-bird proper is said to get its food 
thrusting its somewhat long bill under the loose bar! 
on the boles or boughs of trees, along the latter of 
which it runs swiftly, or by searching for it on the 
ground beneath.”—Zncy. Brit. (ed. 9th), xx, 553. 


ri-flér, s. [Eng. rifle (1), v.; -er.] One who 
rifles, plunders, or pillages; a robber, 4 
plunderer, 


“ Parting both with cloak and coat, if any please to 
be the rifler."—Milton: Doct & Disc. of Divorce. 


ri-fling, s. [Eng. rifle): -ing.] The system 


RIFLING. 
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rift (1), *reft, *rifte, * ryfte, s. (Dan. 
rift, from rive = to rive (q.v.); Norw. rit; 
Icel. rift =a breach ; Sw. refva =a rift, from 
rifva = to tear, to rive.] A cleft; a fissure or 
opening made by riving or splitting. 
“ The clouds 
From many a horrid rift, abortive pour’d 
Fierce rain with lightniug mix’d.” 
Milton: P, R., tv. 411. 
rift (2), s. 


(Cf. reef(1), s.] A shallow place in 
a stream; a ford. 


(Prov.) 
rift, v.t. & i. [Rrrr (1), 8.] 
A. Trans. : To cleave, to split, to rive, 


“ Struggling souls by thee are strengthened, 
Clouds of fear asunder rifted.” 
Longfellow : Epimetheus. 
B, Intransitive : 
*1. To burst open; to split; to be riven. 
“Your ears 
Should rift to hear me.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
2. To belch. 


(Scotch.) 
rig (1), s. [A.S. hrycg.] [Riee, 8.) 


1. The back of an animal. 

2. A ridge of land; a strip of land between 
two furrows. 

3. A course, a path, a way. 


rig (2), s. [Connected with rickets and wriggle.) 
* 1, A wanton uncomely person. 


“Let none condemn them [the girls] for rigs because 
thus hoyting with the boys, seeing the simplicity of 
their age was a patent to privilege any innocent pas- 
time.”—Fuller : Pisgah Sight, bk. iv., ch. vi. 

2. A strange uncomely feat ; a frolic. 


“ He little guessed when he set out 
Of running such a rig.” Cowper: John Gilpin. 


3. A ridgel. 


q To run the rig: To indulge in practical 

joking. 

“Tnstead of good sense, Pele wit, and genteel re- 
partee, they have a sort of rude briskness, and run 
the rig, as the young templars and spruce wits call 
this sort of joking.”"—7. Hull: Genuine Letters, ii. 196, 


rig (3), s. [Rie (2), v.] 
1. Lit. & Naut. : The peculiar style in which 

the masts and sails of a ship are fitted : as, 
square-rig, fore-and-aft-rig, schooner-rig, &c. 


2. Fig.: Dress; an outfit for any purpose. 


*rig (1), *rigge, v.i. [Ria (2), s.] To act 
wantonly ; to play the wanton. 


* rig (2), *rygge, v.t. [Norw. rigga = to bind 
up, to wrap round: cf. Sw. rigga fia = to har- 
ness a horse.] 

1, To furnish or fit with rigging. 

“ With stays and cordage last he rigg'd the ship.” 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey v. 331, 

2. To furnish with apparatus, gear, or tac- 
kling : as, To rig a purchase. 

3. To dress, to clothe. (Generally followed 
by out, and used especially when the dress is 
gaudy or odd); to equip. 

“ Such as in Monmouth Street, or in Rag Fair, 
Would rig you out in seriousness or joke.” 
Byron: Beppo, v. 

J (1) To rig out a boom or spar : 

Naut.: To thrust out a pole or spar upon 
the end of a yard or bowsprit, in order to 
extend the foot of a sail. 

“Tf th : > 
Stain aeapenh spay ae ee 

(2) To rig in a boom: 

Naut.: To draw it in from its position at 
the end of a yard or bowsprit. 


(3) To rig the market: To raise or lower 
prices artificially for one’s own private advan- 
tage; specif., in Stock Exchange slang, to 
raise or lower the prices of stocks or shares, 
as bya combination of speculators, or as when 
the directors or officers of a company buy up 
the shares of the company out of the funds 
of the association. 


“ Rigging the market for preference and debenture 
stock in collusion with brokers.”—Daily Chronicle, 
June 23, 1886, ? 


Ri-ga, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A city and port of European Russia, 
seven miles from the mouth of the Diina. 


Riga-balsam, s. A balsam obtained from 
Styrax Benzoin. 


rig-a-doén’, s. [Fr. rigadon, a word of doubt- 
1 origin.} An old lively dance performed by 
man and a woman, as the jig is danced in 
some places. 


“ Endearing Waltz !—to thy more melting t 
Bow Irish jig and peratenits rigadoon.” ESS 
Byron: The Walt, 


_ fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére 


rift—right 


* yi-ga/-tion, s. (Lat. rigatio, from rigatus, 
pa. par, of rigo=to water.] The act of water- 
ing ; irrigation. 

“« Every field that has not some spring or aqueduct 
to furnish it with repeated rigations.”—Swinburne : 
Travels through Spain, let. 16. 

Ri-£El, s. (Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. : A star of the first magnitude at 

the left foot of Orion. Called also 8 Orionis. 
It is of a bluish colour. 


ri-gés-cent, a. (Lat. rigescens, pr. par. of 
rigesco, incept. from rigeo = to be stiff.] Be- 
coming stiff or rigid. 

rigg, rigge, s. [Rrpaz,s.) A ridge, a back. 


“* Left Rose the auld hurley-house, and the rigge be- 
longing to it."—Scott: Waverley, p, 165. 


*rigge-boon, s. Abackbone. (Chawcer.) 


rigged, pa. par. ora. [Ria, v.] 
*rigged, a. (Eng. rigg, s.; -ed.] Ridged, 
humped, 
“The rigg'd camel.” Hall: Satires, IV. li. 96. 


rigg’-ér, s. [Eng. rig, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who rigs or dresses; specif., one 
whose occupation is to rig vessels. 
“ Both vessels had to go into the hands of the riggers 
to be set right again.” —Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 
2. Mach.: A band-wheel having a slightly 
curved rim. Fast and loose pulleys are so 
called in English works on machinery. 


rigg’-ing (1), s. [Ric (1), s.] 
1. The back or top of anything. 


2. The ridge of a house; a roof. (Scott: 
Antiquary, ch. xxxiii.) 


rigging-tree, s. The ridge-piece or ridge- 
plate of a roof. 


rigging (2), s. [Ria, v.] 

Naut. : The system of tackle or ropes which 
support the masts, extend and contract the 
sails, &c., of a ship, Standing rigging in- 
cludes the tackle employed to support the 
masts, &c., the shrouds and stays. Running 
rigging includes the ropes used in shortening 
sail, raising or lowering the yards, &c., such 
as the halyards, braces, sheets, clewlines, &c. 


“To know her by her rigging and her trim.” 
Dryden; Prologue to Conquest of Granada. 


* rigg’-ish, a. [Eng. rig, (2), s.; -ish.] Wan- 
ton, lewd, unchaste. 


“The wanton gesticulations of a virgin in a wild 
assembly of gallants warmed with wine, could be no 
other than riggish and unmaidenly.”—&p. Hall. : Con- 
templ. ; John Baptist Beheaded. 


rig-gle, v.i. [WriccLe.] To move one way 
and the other ; to wriggle. 


rig-gle, s. [RiccuE, v.] (See extract.) 


“ From the Tyne northwards along the Scotch coast, 
sand-eels are known as ‘horn-eels,’ from the protrusion 
of the under jaw, and along the Sussex coast as ‘rig- 
gles or wriggles,’ from their action of burrowing into 
the sand.”—Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 


right (gh silent), * rigt, *ryght, *rygt, 
a., adv., & s. [A.S. riht (a.), rihte (adv.), 
riht (s.); cogn. with Dut. regt; Icel. réttr ; 
Dan. ret; Sw. rat; O. H. Ger. reht; Goth. 
raihts; Ger. recht, A participial form from a 
base rak-, rag-, whence also Lat. rectus (for 
regtus) =right, direct, answering to the pa. 
par. of rego = to rule.) 

A, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In conformity with the rules which ought 
to regulate human conduct; in accordance 
with duty or the standard of truth and justice ; 
rightful, equitable, just. 

Med eg is right, that shall ye receive.”—Matt, 

xx. 7. 
2. Fit, suitable, becoming, proper, correct : 
as, the right dress, the right expression. 

3. Properly done, made, adjusted, disposed, 
or arranged ; orderly, well-regulated. 

“ Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right.” 

Pope: Essay on Man, iii. 282. 

4, Correctly done or performed; correct: 

as, The sum is not right. 


5. Not erroneous or wrong; according to 
fact or truth ; correct, true. 

“If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the in- 
ference is certainly right, let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” —Locke. 

_ 6, Holding or passing a true or correct 
judgment; correct in judgment or assump- 
tion ; not erring, not mistaken. 

“You are right, justice, and you weigh this well.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 2. 


7. True, real, genuine; not spurious; not 
only pretended or supposed ; actual, unques- 
tionable. 

“'Tis the right ring.” Shakesp.: Henry VIII., v.8& 

*8, Very; truly deserving the name; un- 


doubted. 
“Tam a right maid for ane cowardice.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2 


9, Applied to the side to be worn or placed 
outward : as, the right side of a piece of cloth. 


*10. Most direct, or leading in the proper 
direction : as, the right road from one place 
to another. 

11. Not left, but on the other side: as, the 
right hand, the right cheek, &c. 

12. Hence, most favourable or convenient ; 
fortunate : as, The balance is on the right side. 

13. Straight ; not crooked: as, a right line. 

II, Mathematics : 

1, Formed by one line or direction rising 
perpendicularly to another. [RIGHT-ANGLE.] 

2. Rising perpendicularly ; having a per- 
pendicular axis: as, a right cone, a right 
cylinder. 

B. As adverb: 

1, In a right manner ; in accordance with 
the laws of God ; according to the standard of 
truth and justice ; justly, equitably : as, Todo 
right, to act right. 

2. According to any rule or art; in order, 
correctly : as, To do a sum right. 

3. According to fact or truth; correctly, 
truly. 

“You say not right, old man!” 
Shakesp. ; Much Ado, v. 1. 

4, Exactly, just, precisely, actually. 


“T will tell you everything, right as it fell out."— 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 2. 


5. Fortunately, conveniently ; in order and 

to the purpose. 
“Tf all things fall out right.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, ii, & 

6. In a straight or direct line ; directly. 

“Let thine eyes look right on.”—Proverbs iv. 25, 

7. In a great or high degree ; very, highly. 

“T gat me to my Lord right humbly.”—Psalm xxx. & 
(Prayer-book.) 

4 In this sense the word is now little used, 
except in titles; as, right honourable, right 
reverend, &c. 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, That which is right or in accordance with 
the laws of God; rectitude in conduct; 
obedience to laws, human and divine; up- 
rightness ; freedom from guilt. 


“ One rising, eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong.” 
Milton : P. L., xi: 665, 


2. That which is right, just, or equitable ; 
justice ; an act of justice. 
“Do me the common right to let me see them.” 
hakesp.: Jieasure for Measure, ii. 3 
3. The side or party which has justice on 
its side. (With the definite article.) 


“Weak men must fall; for Heaven still the 
ight.” Shakesp. : Richard IT., iii. 2. 


*4, Freedom from error; conformity with 
truth and fact. 


“Thou hast spoke the right.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., ii. 1. 


5. A just claim, or that which one may 
justly claim ; that which a person may law- 
fully possess or use, or which may be lawfully 
claimed of any person ; as, : 

(1) Just claim, legal title, ownership ; legal 
power of exclusive possession and enjoyment. 

“Thou art the next of blood, and 'tis thy right.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,184. 
(2) Just claim by sovereignty ; prerogative. 
“God hatha sovereign right over us, as we are his 
creatures, and by virtue of his right, he might, ‘with- 
out injustice, have imposed difficult tasks.”—Tillotson. 

(3) Just claim by courtesy, custom, or the 
principles of civility ; as, A man has a right to 
civility. ‘ ; 

(4) Just claim or privilege inherent in or 
belonging to as a member of a state, society, 
or community: as, civil and religious rights. 

(5) That which justly belongs to one. 

porate et cite te aaa ete 

(6) Property, interest. 

“A subject in his prince may claim a right, 

Nor surfer him with strength impair’d to fight.” 
Dryden: To the Duchess of Ormond, 107. 

(7) Legal power or authority; power of 
action: as, The police have a right to arrest 
malefactors. 


i ¢ f 2 , camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 26, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén: miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


= * right-dra a. 


right—rightly 
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6. The side opposite to the left. 


“ Led her to the Soudan’s right.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. viii. 26. 


7. The most finished or outward surface, as 
of a piece of cloth. 

II. Law:. That which the law directs; a 
liberty of doing or possessing something con- 
sistently with law. 

| Right is used elliptically as an expression 
of approbation, and equivalent to “‘ It is righé 
what you say,” ‘‘ You are right,” ‘ True.” 

J 1. Bill of rights: [Britt (2), s.]. 

2. By right, by rights: Rightfully, properly. 

3. In one’s own right: By absolute right ; 
absolutely belonging or granted to one’s self: 
as, peeresses in their own right, that is, as 
opposed to peeresses by marriage. 

4. Petition of right : [PerrTion]. 

5. Right and left: To the right hand and to 
the left ; in all directions. 

6. Right away, right off: Immediately ; at 
once: as, To do a thing right off. (Collog. & 
princip. Amer.) 

7. Right bank ofa river: The bank on the 
right hand of a person looking towards the 
mouth of the river: as, the right (or south) 
bank of the Thames. 

8. Right of action : 

Law: A right to commence an action in a 
court of law. 

9. Right of way: (Way, s.]. 

10. To do one right : 

(1) To do one justice ; to give one his due. 

* (2) To pledge in drinking. 

ee Now you have done me right."—Shakesp, : 2 Henry 

11. To rights: 

* (1) In a direct or straight line. 


“ These strata failing, the whole tract sinks down to 
rights into the abyss, aud is swallowed up by it.”— 
Woodward. 


(2) Completely, fully. (Slang.) 

12. To set to rights: To put in order; to 
arrange ; to adjust what is out of order. 

13. Writ of right : [Writ]. 

right-about, adv. In or to the opposite 
direction : as, To turn right about. (Used fre- 
quently substantively in the phrase, To send 
to the right about, that is, to pack-off, to dis- 
miss, to cause to fly.) 

Right abowt face: A word of command, in 
Obedience to which a quarter-turn to the 
right is taken. 


* right-affected, a. Rightly disposed. 


right-angle, s. An angle formed by two 
lines perpendicular to each other. [ANGLE, s.] 

¥ At right angles: So as to form a right 
angle ; perpendicularly. 


right-angled, «. 

1. Geom.: Having a right angle or angles. 
A right-angled triangle is a triangle having 
a right angle. A spherical triangle may have 
two or three right angles ; in the former case 
it is called a birectangular triangle, and in the 
latter case it is a trirectangular triangle. 

2. Bot. (Of the primary veins of a leaf): Di- 
verging from the midrib at an angle between 
80° and 90°. 

Right-angled Cone: (Cone, s., If. 1.]. 

right-ascension, s. [Ascenston, B.] 


right-cone, s. A cone whose axis is per- 
pendicular to the base. 


right-conoid, s. A conoid in which the 
rectilineal directrix is perpendicular to the 


plane director. 

right-cylinder, s. A cylinder whose 
elements are perpendicular to the plane of its 
base. 
Drawn in @ just 


cause. (Shakesp.: Richard ITI., i. 1.) 


right-hand, s. & a. 
A, As substantive : 
ty 1, Lit. : The hand opposite to the left. 
2, Fig. : An essential aid, assistant, or sup- 
- porter: as, He is my right-hand. 
é B. As adjective : 
“1 ios : Situated or being on or towards the 
right h and ; leading towards the right hand. 
“The right-hand steed with silver white, 
The the swarthy hue of hell.” 
Scott : The Ohase, v. 


right (gh silent), v.t. & 4. 


2. Fig.: Applied to one who is an essential 
aid, assistant, or supporter: as, He is his 
right-hand man. 

Right-hand rope : Arope laid up and twisted 
with the sun, 

right-handed, a. 

1, Using the right-hand more readily and 
effectually than the left. 


2. Characterized by direction or position 
towards the right hand ; dextral (q.v.). 


right-handedness, s. The quality or 
state of being right-handed; hence, skill, 
dexterity. 


“The universality of right-handedness, as a cha- 
racteristic of man, has been assumed.”— Wilson - 
historic Man, i. 107. 


right-hander, s. A blow with the right 
hand. (Slang.) 

right-hearted, a. Having a right heart 
or disposition. 

right-line, s. 


Geom. : A straight line. 


right-minded, a. Having a right mind 
or disposition ; well-disposed. 


right-mindedness, s. 
state of being right-minded. 


right-prism, s. A prism whose lateral 
edges are perpendicular to the plane ofits base. 


right-pyramid, s. A pyramid whose 
base is a regular polygon, and in which the 
perpendicular let fall from the vertex on the 
base, passes throught the centre of the base. 


* right-running, a. 


right-sphere, s. In spherical projections 
that position of the sphere in which the primi- 
tive plane coincides with the plane of the 
equator. 


right spherical-angle, s._ A spherical 
angle included between arcs of two great 
circles whose planes are at right angles to 
each other. 


right-whale, s. 


The quality or 


Running straight. 


(GREENLAND WHALE.] 


[A.8. rihtan, from 
riht = right.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To restore to the natural position ; to set 
upright. (Frequently used reflexively.) 

2. To make correct from being wrong; to 
correct ; to set right. 

3. To do justice to ; to relieve from wrong. 


“So just is God to right the innocent.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, 1. 8. 


B. [ntrans. : To resume an upright or verti- 
cal position. 2 


“A ship is said to right at sea, when she rises with 
her masts erected, after having been pressed down on 
one side by the effort of her sails, or a heavy squall of 
wind.”— Falconer. 


| GQ) To right a ship: 

Naut. : To restore her to an upright position 
after careening. 

(2) To right the helm: 


Naut.: To put it amidships, that is in a 
direct line with the keel. 


*right-—en (gh silent), v.t. 
right, to relieve. 
“Learn... to ponerse {in the margin righten] the 


oppressed.”—IJsaiah i. 17. 


righteous (as rit’-yls), * right-wis, 
*right-wys, *ryght-wis, *ryght-wys, 
*ryghteous, *ryghtuous, a. [A.S. riht- 
wis, from rikt = right, and wis = wise.] 
1. Just, upright, virtuous, incorrupt; act- 
ing in accordance with the dictates of religion 
or morality ; free from guilt or sin. 


‘Tam not come to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance.”— Matthew ix. 13, 


2, Just. (John xvii. 25.) 
3. Done in accordance with the divine law ; 
just. (Spenser: F. Q., III. xi. 9.) 
4, Agreeable to the right; just; equitable; 
justly deserved : as, a righteous doom. 
* righteous (as rit’-yiis), v.t. [RiaHrrous 
8.J Tome righteous. Bale.) 7 
*righteoused (as rit-yiisd), a. (Eng. 
righteous ; -ed.] Made righteous ; justified. 


{Rieut, v.J To 


righteously (as rit’- -1y), * right- 
Wise tie, “right ous iy, ate i [Ass riht- 


1. In a righteous manner; honestly; up 
rightly ; in accordance with divine law. 

‘* He that walketh righteously.”—Jsaiah xxxlil, 15. 

*2, Rightfully, justly. (Swi/t.) 

3. According to desert. 


righteousness (as rit’-yus-néss), *right- 

eous-nes, * rigt-wis-nesse, * ryght- 
eous-nes, * right-wise-ness, * right- 
wis-nesse, * ryght-wis-nesse, s. [A.S. 
rihtwisnes.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being righteous ; 
purity of heart and conduct ; uprightness, in- 
tegrity, holiness. 


“His throne shall be established in righteousness.”— 
Prov. xxv. 5. 


2. Justice ; accordance with desert: as, the 
righteousness of a sentence. 

II. Theol. : Absolute rectitude. It is used 
of God (Rom. i. 17, iii. 5, x. 3), and of Christ 
(v. 17), and is described as being imputed 
without works (iv. 6-11) to those who believe 
(iii. 22), The Calvinistic doctrine is that the 
perfect. obedience of Christ to his Divine 
Father’s laws constituted his righteousness, 
that taking the responsibility of the sins of 
the elect, and blotting them out by atoning 
for them, his righteousness is imputed to 
believers and renders them wholly immaculate 
in the sight of God, as if in thought, word, or 
ride they had been at all times righteous or 
sinless, 


right’-ér, (gh silent), s. (Eng. right, v.; -er.) 
One who sets right ; one who does justice or 
redresses wrong. 


right’-flil (gi silent), * right-fulle, * rygt- 
ul, ryght-ful, a. (Eng. right ; -full.] 

1. Having the right or just claim; justly 
entitled ; holding or being by right or just 
claim. 

“ The rightful king.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

2. Belonging or owned by just claim; law- 
fully claimed or held. 


“ Kept out of his rightful inheritance by an ambi- 
tious kinsman.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


3. Just; in accordance with right and jus- 
tice ; equitable. 
“ Yet not without his meet applause 
Be he that sings the rightful cause.” 
i! Scott: Rokeby, v. 2L 
*4, Just, righteous. 


“The rightfull Lycurgus,” Gower : 0. A., vii. 


right/-ful ly (gh silent), * richt-full-iche, 
adv. [Eng. rightful ; -ly.] According to right, 
law, or justice; lawfully, legitimately, by 
right. 


“Henry, who claimed by succession, was sensible 
that his title was not sound: but was rightfully in 
Mortimer."—Dryden ; Preface to Fables, 


right-fiil-néss (gi silent), * right-ful- 
nesse, s. [Eng. rightful ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being rightful; 
accordance with right and justice ; justice. 
2. Moral rectitude ; righteousness. 
“Thus it fallith to us to fulfille all rightfulness.”— 
Wycliffe: Matthew iii. 15. 
*right’-léss, right’-lés (gh silent), a. & adv. 
(Eng. right; -less.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Destitute of right ; having no right. 
*2. Deprived of one’s rights. 


if “‘ Landless and rightless."—Scott: Quentin Durward, 
|. 87. 


B, As adv. : Wrongfully, without just right. 
** Whoso enters 7ightles.” 
Sylvester: The Captaines, 87. 
right-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. right; -ly.] 
1. In accordance with right and justice ; 
justly, honestly, uprightly; in conformity 
with the divine will. 


* Each act is rightliest done 
Not when it must, but when it may be best.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 478, 


%. Properly, fitly, suitably. 
“ Descend from heay’n, Urania! by that name 


If rightly thou art call’d, , 
2: Milton: P. L., vii. 2 


3. According to ‘truth, reality, or fact; 
correctly, not erroneously. y 


“Tf I heard you rightly.” 3 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, v. 4. 


*4, Straightly ; directly in front. 


“ Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion.” _ 
Shakesp. ; Richard IT., ii. 2 


*5, Exactly, precisely. 
« t ” 
Whether there delivered I See Hales wi 4 


6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, cyist. ph=f 
. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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right’-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. right; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being right; con- 

formity to rule, standard, or fact; correct- 
ness, rectitude, justice, righteousness. 


2. Straightness. 


“ Sounds move strongest in a right line, which never- 
theless is not caused by the rightness of the line, but 
by the shortness of the distance.”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 


®right'-ward (gh silent), adv. [Eng. right; 
-ward.) Toward or on the right hand, 
“ Rightward and leftward rise the rocks,” 
Southey. 
*right-wise, *right-wise-ly, <c. 
[RicuTEous, &c.] 


rig’-id, a. (Lat. rigidus = stiff, from rigeo = 
to be stiff; Fr. rigide ; Sp. & Ital. rigido.] 
1. Stiff, stiffened; not easily bent, not 
pliant. 


“ A body, that is hollow, may be demonstrated to be 
more rigid and inflexible than a solid one of the same 
substance and weight.”—Ray-: On the Creation. 


2, Stiff and upright; bristling, erect: as, 
rigid spears. (Milton: P. L., vi. 83.) 

3 Precipitous, steep. 

“The broken landscape, by degrees 
Ascending, roughens into rigid hills.” 
Thomson : Spring, 960, 

4, Strict and unbending in opinion, prac- 
tice, or discipline; austere, stern, inflexible. 
(Opposed to lax or indulgent.) 

“The rigid royalists, who had a scruple about sitting 
in an assembly convoked by an usurper.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

5, Strict; severely just; sharp; not lax. 
“ All tortures that 
A flinty hangman's rage could execute, 
Or rigid tyranny command with pleasure.” 
Massinger : Renegado, ii. 4. 
*6. Sharp, cruel, severe. 
“What the Silures vigour unwithstood 
F Could doin rigid fight.” Philips: Cider, i, 592. 
rigid-body, s. 
Mech. : A body which resists any change of 
form when acted on by any force or forces. 


ri-gid’-i-ty, s. [Fr. rigidité, from Lat. rigidi- 

tatem, accus. of rigiditas, from rigidus =rigid 
(q.v.); Ital. rigidita, rigidezza.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being rigid; stiff- 
ness ; want of pliability ; rigidness. 

“ Rigidity of the organs issucha state as makes them 
resist that expansion.”—Arbuthnot - On Aliments. 

2. Stiffness of appearance ; want of ease or 
grace. 


“Which severe observation of nature by the one 
in her commonest, and by the other in her absolutest 
forms, must needs produce in both a kind of rigidity, 
and consequently more naturalness than gracefulness.” 
—eliquie Wottoniane, p. 56. 


*3. Strictness, severity, austerity, sternness. 
II. Mech. : Resistance to change of form. 


rig-id-ly, adv. [Eng. rigid; -ly.] 

1, In a rigid or stiff manner; stiffly ; not 
flexibly or pliantly. 

2. With strictness or severity ; strictly ; in- 
flexibly; with strict observance of rules or 
discipline. 

“ Quarantine had been rigidzy and vexatiously ex- 

ercised.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 23, 1885. 


rig’-id-néss, s. [Eng. rigid ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being rigid ; stiff- 
ness, rigidity. 
2. Strictness orausterity of temper ; severity. 


“* We read of some that are righteous overmuch, and 
such men’s rigidness prevails with them to judge and 
condemn all but themselves."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. i. 


¢ri-gid’-u-lotis, a. (Mod. Lat. rigidulus, 
dimin. from Lat. rigidus = rigid.] 


Bot.: Slightly rigid. 


rig’-lét, s. [Fr. reglet, from Lat. regula=a 
rule.} A flat thin piece of wood, used for 
icture frames ; also used in priuting to regu- 

te the margin, &ce. [REGLET.] 
“The pieces that are intended to make the frames 


for pictures, before they are moulded, are called rig- 
lets.” — Moxon. 


rig’-ma-role, s. & a. [A corrupt. of ragriian- 
role (q.v.). | ‘ 

A. As subst. : A long unintelligible story ; a 
succession of confused or disjointed state- 
ments; loose disjointed talk or writing ; in- 
coherent harangue ; nonsense. 


“ His speech was a fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call rigmarole.” 
' Byron, Don Jwan, i. 174, 
B. As adj. : Consisting of, or characterized 
by rigmarole ; unintelligible, nonsensical. 


rightness—rill 


* rig’-ma-rol-ish, a. [Eng. rigmarol(e); -ish.] 
Incoherent, unintelligible, disconnected, non- 
sensical, rigmarole. 

“Which in his rambling and rigmarolish way he 
endeavoured to answer.”—Daily Telegraph, March 16, 
1885. 

ri’-g0l (1), s. [Ital. rigolo.] A circle. 

“ This is a sleep, 
That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
So many English kings,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 
ri’-g0l (2), s. [Reaat, s.] A kind of musical 
instrument; a regal, 


rig’-or, rig’-our, s. [0. Fr. rigour (Fr 
riguewr), from Lat. rigorem, accus. of rigor = 
harshness, from rigeo = to be stiff; Sp. & Port. 
rigor ; Ital. rigore.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The state of being rigid or stiff; rigidity, 
stiffness, rigidness, 

“Tf the gangrene be from cold, the part is first 
beuumm’d, then accompanied with a pricking pain, 
also a redness, which by degrees turneth black, an 
horrour and rigour seizeth upon the patient.”"—Wise- 
man: Surgery, bk. vi., ch, ii. 

2. Stiffness or inflexibility of opinion or 

temper ; sternness, stubbornness. 

3. Austerity or severity of life ; voluntary 
submission to pain, abstinence, or mortifica- 
tion of the body, 

“This prince lived in this convent, with all the 

rigor aud austerity of a capuchin.”—Addison « On Italy. 

4, Strictness, severity ; exactness, without 
any abatement, relaxation, or mitigation. 
(Opposed to laaness.) 

“ Let him have all the rigour of the law.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, i. 8. 

5. Severity, harshness, sternness, cruelty, 
hard-heartedness. 

“ What vice has it subdued? whose heart reclaim’d 

By rigowr }" Cowper: Task, ii, 820, 

*6, Violence, fury. 


“Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so outrageous he smitt,” 
, Spenser: F. Q., I, i, 18. 
7. Severity, asperity. 


TI. Path. & Med. : 
1, A violent chill or ague-shake, 
2. Rigidity, stiffness; as rigor-mortis (q.v.). 


rigor-mortis, s. 

Physiol. ; The cadaveric rigidity or stiffness 
of the body which arises within seven hours 
after death. It begins with the muscles of 
the lower jaw and neck, then those of the 
trunk, next those of the arms, and, finally, 
those of the legs. It ultimately passes off in 
the same order as it came. It is somewhat 


variable in its period, sometimes showing itself. 


within half an hour after death, and sometimes 
being delayed twenty or thirty hours. Its 
average period of duration is from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours® This is the most important 
of the various evidences of death, others which 
are occasionally relied upon, being apt to prove 
deceptive. 
rig-or-ism, { rig’-otr-ism, s. [Eng. rigor, 

rigour ; -ism.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Rigidity in principle or practice; 
austerity. : 

“Your morals have a flavour of rigorism.”—Gentle- 
man Instructed, p. 69. 

2. Severity, as of style, writing, &c. 

II. Church Hist. & Theology: The system 
which prescribes that in all cases the safer 
way—that of obedience to the law—is to be 
followed. As Jansenist confessors adopted 
this view, the word rigorism is sometimes 
used as synonymous with Jansenism (q.v.). 
Ps: rigorism is known as Tutiorism 
q.v.). 

“The line he draws is not, what he probably thought 
it, an intermediate one between rigorism aud laxity.” 
—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xiv. 6386. 

rig/-or-ist, t rig’-otir-ist, a. & s. (Eng. 
rigor, rigour ; -ist.] 

A. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or guided by 

the principles of Rigorism. 


“The opinions of Rigorist theologians find almost - 


ae place in his writings.”—Zncyc, Brit. (ed. 9th), xiv. 


B. As substantive : 


I. Ord. Lang.: A person of severe or austere 
principles or practice ; one who adheres to 
severity or purity, as of style, &. 

II. Church Hist. & Theology : 


1A theologian or confessor who adopts, 
rie : guided by the principles of Rigorism 


rig’ -6r-os-néss, s. 


Rigs’-dag, s. 


rigs-da’-leér, s. 


Rig Vé-da, s. 


rig’-wid-die, rig’-wood-ie, s. 


rile, v.t. 


“ One Rigorist lays down that it isa mortal sin to 
do so.”—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xiv. 639, 

*2, A Jansenist confessor, 

“It is not altogether without reason when they 
[the ee were branded by their adversaries 
with the title of Rigorists.”—Mosheim (ed. Reid), p. 772. 


rig’-or-ois BERS ae a. (Fr. rigor- 
Low a 


ews, from t. rigorosus, from rigor = 
rigor (q.v.); Sp. rigoroso, rigwroso; Port. & 
Ital. rigoroso.} 

1, Characterized by or manifesting rigor; 
severe, stern, inflexible; allowing no abate- 
ment or mitigation. 

“ And finds him rigorous and severe.” 
Cowper : Divine Love. 

2. Marked by rigor or severity ; severe, 
strict, stringent : as, a rigorous administration 
of the law. 

* 3, Severe, harsh. 


‘Who shall atternpte me with rygorous wordes,”"— 
Berners: Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. i., ch. exxx, 


4, Severe, intense ; very cold : as, a rigorous 
winter. 

5. Exact, precise, strict; scrupulously ac- 
curate: as, a rigorous definition. 


rig’-or-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. rigorous; -ly.] 


1. In arigorous manner ; severely ; strictly ; 
without abatement, relaxation, or mitigation; 
sternly, rigidly, inflexibly. 

2. Strictly, accurately ; 
exactness. 


with scrupulous 


(Eng. rigorous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being rigorous ; severity, 
strictness, rigor, exactness. 


The parliament of Denmark, 
consisting of an upper house, the Landsthing, 
and a lower, the Folkething. 


(Dan. rige =a kingdom, and 


RIGSDALER 


daler =a dollar.} A coin formerly current in 
Denmark, value 2s. 2,5d. sterling. 


(Sanse. rich = praise, and 
veda = knowledge, cogn. with Lat. video = to 
see; Gr. olSa (oida) =I have seen, I know; 
Mid. Eng. I wit; Mod. Eng. wisdom.] 

Sansc. Literature: The oldest and most 
original of the four Vedas, and probably the 
oldest literary composition in the world. In 
all likelihood it was in course of composi- 
tion about 1,400 years B.c., but was not com- 
mitted to writing at that time. It contains 
no allusion to writing or writing materials, 
and Max Miiller believes that for a long 

riod it was transmitted orally from genera- 

ion to generation. It consists of 1,017 short 
lyrical poems, with 10,580 verses. The re- 
ligion was nature worship, Indra, the Cloud- 
compeller, being the chief object of adoration 
and, after him, Agni (cf. Lat. ignis) the Go 
of fire. The Hindoo Triad had not yet arisen. 
(VepA.] The Rig Veda does not recognize the 
institution of caste. Beefwas eaten, Women 
held a high position, and some of the hymns 
were composed by them. The rite of suttee 
was unknown; the conquest of Indra had 
only begun, and the Ganges, incidentally men- 
tioned, had not become a sacred stream. 


{Eng. rig 
= ridge, and withy.] The rope or chain that 
goes over a horse’s back to support the shafts 
of a vehicle. Used by Burns adjectively as 
resembling a rigwiddie, and hence, spare. 
withered, sapless. 
“ But wither'd beldams auld and droll, 

Rigwoodie bags wad spean a foal.” 

Burns; Tam O' Shanter. 

(Ror. ] 

1, To render turbid, as liquid; to soil 
(Prov.) 


2. To make cross or angry; to vex, tu 


. irritate. 


“The moor she riled me.” 
Tennyson ; Northern Cobbler. 


ri-lié’-v6, ri-li-é’-vo, s. [Revier.] 
rill, s. 


[Welsh rhill =a row, a trench, a drill, 
contract. from rhigol =a trench, a@ groove, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
' oF wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, cib, ciire, ymite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © = e; ey=a; qu= kw, . 


rill—ring 
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dimin. from rhig=a notch, a groove; Low 
Ger. rille =a brook, a rill.) A small brook; 
a streamlet, a rivulet, . 


“ As sunshine, broken in the rill, 
Though turn'd astray, is sunshine still!” 
Moore; Fire-Worshippers. 


= v.% [Riuz, s.]) To run in rills or small 


streams. 
“ With soft murmurs gently rilling 

Adown the mountaius where thy daughters haunt.” 

Prior ; Callimachus, Hymn 2, 
*rill-6t, s. (Eng. rill; dimin. suff. -et.] A 
little rill or streamlet. 
“Th’ industrious muse thus labours to relate 
Those rillets that attend proud Tamer and her state,” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 1. 
rim, *rimme, *rym, *ryme, *rymme, 
s. [A.8. rima (ef. sceé-rima = sea-rim, sea- 
shore); cogn. with Welsh rhim, rhimp, rhimyn 
=a rim, an edge, rhimio=to edge, rhimynu 
=to form a rim.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The extreme edge, border, or margin of 
anything: as, the rim of a kettle, the rim of a 
hat, the rim ofa glass, &c. 

*2. The lower part of the abdomen or belly ; 
She peritoneum or inner membrane of the 


y. 
“T will fetch thy sis out at thy throat,” 


IL. Technically : hakesp.: Henry V., iv. 4. 

1. Nautical: 

() The extreme edge of the top. 

(2) The circular, notched plate of a capstan 
or windlass into which the pawls drop. 

2. Vehicles : 

(1) The circular wooden portion forming the 
periphery of a wheel. 

(2) The peripheral portion of a car-wheel 
attached by spokes or web to the boss or nave. 


rim-lock, s. A lock having an exterior 
‘metallic case which projects from the face of 
the door, differing thus from a mortise-lock. 


rim, v.t. (Rr, s.] 
1, To form or furnish with a rim; to put a 
hoop or rim on at the edge. 
2. To be or to form a rim round ; to border, 
to edge. 
ANE emitter Danaher, 
; ri-ma, s. [Lat.] 
7 LL Anat.: A cleft: as, the rima of the glottis. 
2. Bot.: The celeft-like ostiolum of certain 
fungals. 


ri-mau-da/-han, s. (Native name.} 

|  Zool.: Felis macrocelis; about three feet 
long, or four with the tail, and combining the 
markings both of the tiger and the leopard. 
It is found in Sumatra. 


m’-base, s. [Eng. rim, and base.] 

‘1. Ordn.: A short cylinder at the junction 
fa trunnion with the gun. It is an enlarge- 
‘ment or shoulder to the trunnion which forms 


tt \e journal to the piece in elevating or depress- 


. 
vo 


2, Smatll-arms: The shoulder on the stock 
- of a musket against which the breech of the 
barrel rests. 


raw im’-ble-rim-ble, a, [A redupl. of ramble 
“- (q.v.).] Vague ; harum-scarum. 

: 

e 


“Th atest part of the task 

“pants dlacoures.” Ths Pagan Prince 1600}, 
bombo, s. [Ital.] 

{ : A peculiar resonance of the ground 


‘struck during some volcanic or earth- 
convulsions, t ; 


*ryme (1), s. [A.8. hrim; cogn, 
3 Tim it fines Dan. riim; Sw. 
. Prob. connected with Gr. kpvuds (kru- 
Kpvos (kruos) = frost, epvoraddos (kru- 
aye (q.v.).] Hoar-frost ; frozen 
gealed dew. G 
inwar-frost, that which we call a rime is a 

q gular prismes exactly figured, 
| without any order, one over another.”—Grew: 
Sacra, bk. i., ch. iii., § 33. 
cS ong rima.] A chink, a 
h ‘ th 
Satya ere 
ission of Ba eam aa 
ae eh. vi, 


rimble- 


“ 


rime (4), rhyme, *ryme, s. [A.S. rin = 
number, computation; cogn, with Dut. rijm ; 
Icel. rima; Dan. riim; Sw. rim; O. H. Ger. 

‘ rim, hrim=number; Ger. reim; Fr. rime; 
Sp. & Port, rima; Ital. rima; Irish rimh ; 
Welsh rhif; Gr. apO.6s (arithmos) = number ; 
Gael. aireamh. The spelling rhyme is not 
earlier than 1550. (Skeat.)]} 

1. A correspondence of sound in the final 
syllable or syllables. of two or more words ; 
especially the correspondence in sound of the 
final syllable or word of one line of poetry 
with the final syllable or word of another. 
Three things are essential to a perfect rime :— 

(1) Identity in the vowel sound, and, if the 
words end in a consonant, in the consonants 
also, asin try and cry, sight and light. Identity 
of letters is not enough, the identity must be 
one of sound; thus, close and lose, heath and 
death are not rimes. 

(2) Difference in the consonants preceding 
the vowel, as way and lay, find and mind. 

(3) Similarity of accent, as sing and fling; 
singing and fling would not be good rimes. 

q Words like oar and o’er, eye and TI, are 
assonances[ASSONANCE]. Rimes in which the 
final syllables alone correspond are called single 
or masculine (male) rimes, as band, hand; 
those in which the two final syllables corre- 
spond, the first being accented, are called 
double or feminine (female) rimes, as erying, 
trying. Triple rimes extend over three sylla- 
bles, as scrutiny, mutiny ; dutiful, beautiful. 

2, An expression of thought in verse; 
poetry, verse, metre; a composition, especially 
a short one, in verse. 


“ Things unattempted yet in prose or rime.” 
ilton; P. L., i, 16, 


3, A verse or line riming with another. 


“Tf, perhaps, these rhymes of mine should sound not 
well in strangers’ ears.” 
Longfellow; Poetic Aphorisms ; Rhymes. 
4, A word which rimes or corresponds in 
sound with another. 


| Neither rime (or rhyme) nor reason: Ap- 
plied to anything absurd, foolish, or reckless. 


“When, in the why, and the wherefore, is neither 
rhyme nor reason }"”—Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 


rime (1), rhyme, * rhime, *ryme, v.i. & t. 
. (A.B. riman.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To accord or correspond in the final 
syllables. 


“ He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But cede his notions as they fell, 
And, if they rhim'd, and rattled, all was well.” 
H Dryden, (Todd.) 
2. To make rimes or verses, 


“There march’d the bard and blockhead side by side, 

Who rhkym'd for hire, and patroniz’d for pride.” 

Ea Pope: Dunciad, iv. 102. 
B, Transitive : 
1, To put into rime: as, To rime a story. 
*2. To put or bring into a certain state by 
making rimes. 

“These fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime 
themselves into ladies' favours, they do always reason 
themselves out again.”—Shaukesp.: Henry V., v. 2 

*rime-royal, *rhyme-royal, s. A 
name formerly given to the stanza of seven- 
lines of ten-syllabled verse, in which the first 
and third lines rime, the second, fourth, and 
fifth, and the sixth and seventh. - 


rime (2), v.i. [Rm (1), s.] To freeze or con- 
geal into rime or hoar-frost, 


rim’-6ér (1), rhym’-ér, s. [Eng. rime (1), v. 3 
-er.) One who makes rimes; a rhymester. 


rim’-ér (2), s. (Eng. rim(e) (3), 3.3 -er.] 
1, A reamer (q.v.). 
2. Fort.: A palisade, 


*rim-léss, a. [Eng. rim; -less.] Having no 
rim; without a rim. | 
“ The other wore a rimless hat.” 
Wordsworth : The Beggars. 
rimmed, pa. par. ora. [RrM, v.] , 


rim’-mér, s. [Eng. rim, v.; -er.] A device 

for cutting and ornamenting the edges of 
pies, &e, : 

ri-mose, ri-moiis, a. (Lat. rimosus, from 
rima =a erack.} Full of cracks or chinks ; 
abounding in fissures, clefts, or cracks. 

gone ting er rimpled carcasses.” — Leycester : 


* ri-mos’-i-ty, s. (Eng. rimos(e); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being rimose. 


ri-mois, a. [Rimose.] 


rim’-ple, s. [A.S. hrimpan = to wrinkle.) 
(Rumece.] A wrinkle or fold. 


rim/-ple, v.t. &i. (Dut. rimpelen.] [RimPxe, s.} 
* A. Trans. : To rimple, to rumple, to pucker 
“The skin was tense, also rimpled and blistered,”— 
Wiseman. 
B. [ntrans. : To become wrinkled, rumpled, 
or puckered ; to ripple (q.v.). 
“ Roamed by rimpling rivers, and woodland pastures 
wild.” C. Mackay: The Primrose. 
rim’-stock, s. (Eng. rim, and stock.] A clog- 
almanac (q.v.). 


ri-mu-la, s. 
fissure. ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Fissurellide. Shell 
thin, and cancellated with a perforation near 
the anterior margin. Known British species 
seven ; three from the Lias, and four from the 
Lower Oolite. 


rim’-¥, a. (Eng. rime (1), s.; -y.] Abound- 
ing or covered with rime or hoar-frost ; frosty. 


“The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moist; and then 
thin, thick, foggy, rizny, or poisonous.”—Huarvey. 


rin, v.i. [Run.] (Scotch.) 


rin-about, s. One who runs about the 
country ; a vagabond, 


rind, *rinde, *rine, rynde, s. [A.8. 
rinde =the back of a tree, a crust (of bread); 
cogn. with O. Dut. rinde = the bark of a tree; 
O. H. Ger. rinta; Ger. rinde.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The outward coat or covering, 
as of trees, fruit, &c. ; skin, husk, bark, pee 
“ Thy tree hath Jost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little worth.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 98. 
2. Bot.: A structure intermediate between 
epidermis and bark. 


rind, v.t. [Rinp, s.] To strip the rind or 
bark from ; to bark, to peel, to decorticate. 


rind’-ér-pést, s. (Ger. = cattle plague: 
rinder, pl. of rind, =a heifer, a young cow, 
and pest = a pestilence, a plague.) 

Animal Pathol.; A malignant and contagious 
cattle fever indigenous to the Asiatic Steppes 
and elsewhere in Asia, Unknown in the 
United States. [Carrie-PLAGus, 2.] 

“ From this point of view a visitation of rinderpest 


or murrain is a national loss, and a matter of public 
concern,”—8rit. Quart. Rev. (1873), vol. lvii., p. 214. 


(Dimin. from Lat. rima = a 


rin’-dle, s. (Mid. Eng. rin = run; dimin. 
suff. -le. Cf. runnel.] A small stream, water- 
course, or gutter. 

*rin-et, s. [Rivp.] 


rin-for-zan’-do (z as ts), adv. [Ital.] 
Music: The same as CRESCENDO (q.V.). 


ring (1), s. [A.S. hring, hrinc; cogn. with 
re ee Icel. hringr; Dan. & Sw. ring; 
O. H. Ger. hrinc; Ger. ring; Prov. Ger. 
krink, kring ; Gr. xpixos, Kipxos (Krikos, kir- 
kos); Eng. circus (q.v.). 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) A circle, or a circular line, ur anything 

_ in the form of a circular line or hoop: as, 

(a) A circle or hoop of gold, or other ma- 
terial worn on the finger, or in the ears, or 
other parts of the body as an ornament. 

“ A ring upon his finger.” 
Longfellow : Tegner's Drapa. 

(b) A hoop of metal used as a means of 
attachment, of the nature of a link, as in the 
ring-bolt, lap-ring, the ring on a neck-yoke, 
&c. In other cases, as a means of assembling, 
as the key-ring, split-ring. Other applications 
are obvious ;: as, a napkin-ring, &ec. 

(2) An inclosed area or space, generally of a 
circular form: as, y 

(a) An area in which sports or games are held. 


“ Place me, O place me in the dusty ring, 
Where youthful charioteers contend for glory.” 
Smith; Phaedra & Hippol; 


. (b) The inclosed e within which pugi- 
is aie sat 
@) The inclosed space in which horses, é&c. 


are exhibited or exercised in a cattle show or 
market, or at an auction. a 
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(@ The space set apart for betting on a 
Tace-course. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) A circle. 
“ But life within a narrow ring 
Of giddy joys comprised.” 

Cowper : Bill of Mortality, A.D. 1792. 

(2) A group of persons in a circle; a circle. 
“ Make a ring about the corpse of Oxsar.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Coesar, iii. 2. 

(8) A cireular course. 


“Making repeated rings round her opponent.”— 
Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


(4) A combination of persons for, personal 
ends, as for controlling the market in stocks, 
or any particular commodity, or for political 
purposes. 


“There was talk of a ring and of a conspiracy.”— 
Daily News, Oct. 1, 1886. 


II. Technically : 

1. Anat. : Anything more or less like a ring. 

§ Above the crest of the pubis there is a 
superficial or abdominal ring, an oblique open- 
ing, and an internal or deep abdominal ring, 
and near them a crural ring. 

2. Arch.: The list, cincture, or annulet 
round a column. 

3. Bot.: One of the annual circular layers 
in timber. 

4, Comm. : A measure of staves or wood pre- 
pared for casks, containing four shocks or 240 
pieces. 

5. Geom.: The area or space between two 
concentric circles. 

6. Naut.: The appendage by which the 
cable is attached to the anchor by means of 
the shackle on the end of the chain-cable, 
ealled the anchor-shackle. 

7. Surv.: An instrument formerly used for 
taking the sun’s altitude, &c., consisting of a 
ring, usually of brass, suspended by a swivel, 
with a hole on one side, through which a solar 
ray entering indicated the altitude upon the 
inner graduated concave surface. 

8. Ordn.: A circle of metal of which there 
are five kinds, viz., the base-ring, reinforce- 
ring, trunnion-ring, cornice-ring, and muzzle- 
ring, but these terms do not apply to most 
modern ordnance. 


{ Q) Fairy rings: [FATRY-RINGS). 

(2) Newton's rings : [Newton]. 

(8) Nobilis rings : [NoBIL1]. 

(4) Saturn’s rings: [SATURN]. 

(5) The Prize Ring: Prize-fighting or prize- 
fighters collectively. 

(6) The ring : 

(a) Betting men or bookmakers collectively. 


“ The ring has been hard hit by the success of Plaji- 
santerie.”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1885. 


(b) The Prize Ring (q.v.). 


*ring-armor, - s. 
mail (q.v.). 

ring-barker, s. One who cuts the bark 
of a tree in a ring, so as to destroy the life of 
the tree. 

“Their skeleton nakedness due to the ruthless axe 

of the ring-barker.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 

ring-barking, s. The act or practice of 
destroying the life of trees by cutting the 
bark in a ring. 

“ The questionable practice of thinning the trees by 


the ‘dying by inches" process, known as sapping and 
ring-barking.”—Daily Telegragh, Sept. 10, 1835. 


ring-bird, s. The reed-bunting (q.v.). 
ring-bit, s. 


Manége ; A bit having a ring cheek, whether 
loose or otherwise. 


ring-blackbird,s. The ring-ousel (q.v.). 

ring-bolt, s. 

Naut.: Aring passing through an eye in the 
end of a bolt which is secured to the deck or 
side of a vessel or ona wharf. It is used for 
attachinent of a rope or tackle. On each side 
of a port it is used for hooking the train- 
tackles by which the gun is manceuvred, 


ring-bone, s. 
Farr. : (See extract). 


“ Ring-bone is a hard callous substance wing in 
the holiow circle of the little pastern of a horse, just 
above the coronet: it sometimes goes quite round like 
a ring, and thence it is called the ring-bone.”"—Far-rier's 

ctionary. 


Armor of ring- 


*ring-carrier, s. A go-between, so 
called from his carrying a ring as a token of 
his mission. ‘ 


ring 


ring-chuck, s. A hollow chuck whose 
grasping end is capable of being contracted by 
aring, so as to hold firmly the object to be 
turned. The screw end fits the mandrel of 
the lathe-head, 


ring-coupling, s. [THIMBLE-COUPLING.] 


ring-course, s. 


Arch. : The outer course of stone or brick 
in an arch. 


ring-dial, s. A pocket sun-dial in the 
form of a ring. 


ring-dog, s. An implement for hauling 
timber, consisting of two dogs connected by a 
ring through the eyes. [Doa, s.] 


ring-dotterel, s. 

Ornith.: Agialitis (in older classifications, 
Charadrius) hiaticula. It is much smaller 
than the Dotterel (q.v.), and is distinguished 
by its black collar, and its brilliant, gold- 
coloured eyes. This bird was formerly cele- 
brated in folk-medicine. To be cured of the 
jaundice it was held to be only necessary to 
look fixedly at the bird’s eyes, with a firm 
faith in the suecess of the experiment. 


ring-dove, s. [WooppriGron.] 


ring-dropper, s. One who practises 
ring-dropping. 

“ After his punishment, he was, during some years, 
lost in the crowd of pilferers, ring-droppers, and 
sharpers who infested the capital.”"—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xviii. 

ring-dropping, s. A trick practised 
upon the unwary by sharpers, who pretend 
to find a ring, or other article of jewellery, 
made of imitation gold, which they sell to the 
victim as gold. 

ring-fence, s. 

1, Lit, : A fence, inelosing in a more or less 
circular line, an estate or considerable extent 
of country. 

2. Fig. : An inclosing line or limit. 

ring-finger, s. The third finger of the 


left hand, on which the ring is placed in 
marriage. 


ring-footed gnat, s. 

Entom. : Culex annulatus, a British species. 
It frequents houses, and its bite causes 
greater irritation than that of the House- 
gnat, C. ciliaris. 

ring-formations, s. pl. 

Astron. : Certain walled or ramparted plains 
on the surface of the moon, supposed to be 
non-voleanic, as no central cone is discernible. 


ring-formed, a. Formed like a ring; 
circular. 


ring-gauge, s. 

1, Road-making: A ring two and a half 
inches wide in the aperture, used for deter- 
mining the size of broken stone under the 
Macadam system of road-making. 

2. Jewell.: A conical piece of wood or a 
tapering metallic slip, having marked upon it 
a series of sizes of rings, according to an estab- 
lished gange, or actual parts of an inch in 
diameter, : X 

3. Ordn.: A circular steel gauge used in in- 
specting shot and shell. They are made of 
two sizes for each calibre, the larger being a 
trifle more and the smaller a trifle less in 
diameter than the true calibre of the projec- 
tile. All shot received must pass through 
the larger gauge, but are rejected if they pass 
through the smaller. 


ring-head, s. An instrument used for 
stretching wool-" 
len cloth. 


*ring-hedge, 
8. A ring-fence 
(q.v.). 

ring - lock, 
s. A puzzle-lock ; 
a letter-lock 
(q.v.). 


ring - mail, 
8. 


Old Arm. : De- 
fensive armour 
composed of 
small rings of 
steel sewn edge- . 
ways upon a strong garment of leather or 
quilted cloth. It differs from chainmail, in 


(0 


e 


RING-MAIL. 


that the rings of the latter are interlaced with 
each other, and strongly fastened with rivets. 
It was worn in the thirteenth and part of the 
fourteenth centuries. 

* ring-man, s. 

1. One connected with the betting- or prize 
ring ; a betting or sporting man. 

2. The third finger of the left hand; the 
ring-finger. 

“On the foremost finger and the ring-man.”— 

Ascham : Toxophilus, p. 187. 

ring-master, s. One who has charge of 
the performances in a cireus-ring. 

“The white thong in the ring-master's strong and 

merciless hand.”—G@Graphic, June 6, 1885, p. 569. 

ring-micrometer, s. 

Optics: A metallic ring fixed in the field of 
a telescope, and used to determine differences 
of declination between stars from the differ- 
ences of time occupied by them in traversing 
different chords, either of the inner or outer 
periphery of the ring; a circular micrometer. 


ring-money, s. 

Numismatics : Money formed like aring. It 
was in use in Egypt and some other ancient 
nations before the coins of ordinary form began. 
Cesar (de Bel. Gal., v. 12) is made to speak of 
“‘annulis ferreis,” ‘‘ pro nummo,” among the 
ancient Britons at the time of his invasion, 
but there are two other readings of the passage. 
Ring-money existed in Sweden and Norway as 
late as the twelfth century, and is still current 
in parts of Africa. 


ring-necked pheasant, s. 

Ornith.: Phasianus torquatus, from China. 
Its plumage is extremely brilliant, with a dis- 
tinct white collar. It breeds freely in cap- 
tivity. 

ring-net, s. A net used by entomologists 
for catching butterflies. It consists of a ring 
of cane or metal, about fifteen inches in dia- 
meter, fixed on the end of a walking stick, and 
bearing a net of leno, or book muslin, the 
length of the arm. The net must not end in 
a point, or the butterflies would get jammed 
into it and injure the feathery scales of their 
wings. 


Pal ha eg ring-ouzel, s, [Ousm, s., 


ring-rope, s. 

Naut.: A rope secured to a ring-bolt in the 
deck to secure the cable or a purchase, or to 
check the cable in 
veering. 

ring-sail, s. 

Naut.: A small, 
light sail set on a 
mast on the taf- 
rail. 

ring -saw, s. 
A saw having an 
annular web. 

ring-shaped, 
a. Having the 
shape of a ring; 


RING-SAIL, 


annular, 


ring-stand, s. A smal stand having 
projecting pins on which to place finger- 
rings. 

ring-stopper, s. 

Naut.: Along piece of rope secured to an 
after ring-bolt, and the loop embracing the 
cable through the next, while others in succes- 
sion nip the cable home to each ring-bolt in 
succession. It isa precaution in veering cable 
in bad weather. 


*ring-streaked, * ring-straked, a. 
Having circular streaks or lines on the body. 

“He removed the pesvas? that were ring-streaked 
and spotted, and all the she-goats that were speckled,” 
—Genesis xxx. 35, 

ring-tail,s. ‘ 

1, Naut.: An additional sail set abaft the 
spanker or driver, to extend its area in light 
winds. 

2. Ornithology : 

(1) A ring-tailed eagle (q.v.). 


“ Many other authors mention the le and ring- 


tails in such terms as to leave the identity of the bird 
nines unquestionable."—Hng. Cyclop. (Nat. Hist.), 


(2) The female of the hen-harrier (Circus 
cyaneus), So called from a rust-coloured rit 
formed by the tips of the tail-feathers. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


ring—rink 
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Ring-tail boom : 

Naut.: A spar to rig out on the spanker- 
boom to set the ring-tail. 

ring-tailed, a. Having the tail marked 
with a series of rings or ring-like markings. 

Ring-tailed cat: 

Zool.: The name given by the miners to 
Bassaris astuta, one of the Procyonide, occur- 
Ying in California, Texas, and the higher 


RING-TAILED CAT. 


regions of Mexico. It is about a yard long, 
of which the tail occupies one third. The 
fur is brown, and the tail beautifully ringed. 
Tt is easily tamed, and makes an excellent 
Mouser, whence its misleading popular name. 
Called also Cacomixle. 


_Ring-tailed eagle: 
Ornith. : An immature golden eagle (of from 
one to two years). 


Ring-tailed lemur : 


Zool.: Lemur catta. [{Macaco.] 
ring-thrush, s. [Rinc-ovsEt,] 
*ring-time, s. Time for marrying. 


“Tn the op ayligeaey Mesh the only pretty ring-time.” 
Kesp. : 


As You Like It, v. 8. 
ring-tumbler, s. 
Locksmith. : An annular-shaped tumbler in 
8 lock. 


ring-vortex, s. A number of smaller 
circles placed side by side to forma larger one. 


ring-wall, s. 
Metall. : The inner lining of a furnace. 


“ They use a sort of half-muffle, called a ring-wall, 
igin, wie of a lining reaching about half way up the 
ee which jee the ware from the first violence 

—Cassell’s Tech. Educator, pt. X., p. 205. 


rig ©,» s. [Rrva, (2), v.] 
Literally : 
. The sound of a bell or other sonorous 
body, particularly the sound of metals. 


“Tn vain, with cymbals’ ring, 
They call the grisly king. 
‘Milton: The Nativity. 


2. A chime or set of bells harmonically 
tuned. : 


. 


“He meant to hang as great — tunable a ring of 
bells as any in the poral "— Fuller. 


IL, Figuratively : 
1. Any loud sound ; the sound of numerous 


sy voices ; a sound continued, repeated, or re- 
verberated. 
2 2. Particular character when uttered : hence, 
> characteristic sound. 
7 “ A kind of youthful vigour, a manly ring about his 


7 utterances,”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 1, 1885, 


ring (1), v.t.&%. [Rc (1), s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, To encircle; to surround with, or as 
with aring. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 4.) 

2. To fit with a ring, as the finger, or the 
snout of swine. 


“ Ring these fingers with thy household worms.” 
:. Shakesp. - King John, iii. 4 


+3. To wed by a marriage ring. 


_“T was born ofa true man and a ring'd wife.”"— 
2 Queen Mary, i, 1. 


IL Technically : 
1. Hort.: To cut out a ring of bark from, 
so as to obstruct the sap. 
2. Manége: To exercise, as a horse, by caus- 
o run round in a ring while being held by 
in ; to lunge. 


2 FQ, vi are 


jag posh 5 eae ot circle ; to circle, | 


ring (2), * ryng, (pa. t. rang, * rong, pa. par. 
rung), v.t. & i. [A.8. hringan = to clash, to 
ring ; cogn. with Dut. ringen ; Icel. hringja ; 
Dan. ringe; Sw. ringa = to ring; Teel. hrang 
=adin; Lat. clangor.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To cause to sound, asasonorous metallic 
body, by striking, or causing to be struck by 
some body. 

2. To produce by ringing, as a sound or peal. 

3. To attend on, celebrate, proclaim, or 
usher in by ringing. 

“ No mournful bell shall ving her funeral.” 
hakesp.: Titus Andronicus, v. 8 
*4, To cause to. sound loudly. 


“ Ring a hunter's 
Shakesp. : Titus yr il. 2. 


5. . To utter sonorously; to repeat loudly, 
often, or earnestly ; to proclaim, to celebrate : 
as, To ring one’s praises. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To sound, as a bell or other sonorous 
body, particularly a metallic body when 
struck. 


“On the beech’s pride, and the oak’s brown side, 
Lord Richard's axe is ringing. 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 13. 


2. To practise the art of making music with 
bells tuned harmonically. 


“Signs for communication may be contrived at 
pleasure : four lis admit twenty-four changes in 
ringing.”— Holder. 


3. To have a sensation of sound continued ; 
to continue sounding ; to tingle :’as, My ears 
ring with the noise. 

4, To sound, to resound. 


“ Our fields rejoice, our mountains ring.” 
Wordsworth: Feast of Brougham Castle. 


5. To He filled, as with report, fame, or 
talk : as, The world rings with his praises, 
6. To be famous or celebrated ; to resound. 


“ Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings.” 
Milton: Sonnet 15. 


1. To ring changes upon : 

(1) Lit.: To produce alternated or varied 
peals on. 

(2) Fig.: To use variously, or in various 
senses. 


“The whole seems to amount toa little more than 
the ringing of changes upon the word necessity.”— 
Waterland : Works, iv. 429. 


2. To ring down: To conclude ; to end at 
once: from the theatrical custom of ringing a 
bell to give notice for the fall of the curtain. 

3. To ring the bells backward : To sound the 
chimes in the reverse order. (It was done as 
a signal of alarm, danger, or fire.) 

4. To ring the changes : [CHANGE, s. ]. 


ringed, a. [Eng. ring (1), s.; -ed.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Surrounded with, or as with a ring or 
rings ; encircled. 
2. Covered with, or as with rings. 


“The surface of the water was ringed sll ever.”— 
Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 


II. Bot.: Annulated (q.v.). 
* ringed-animals, s. pl. 
Zool. : The Annulosa (q.v.). 


ringed-carpe 

Entom.: A British geometer-moth, Boarmia 
cinctaria. 

ringed-plover, s. 

ringed-seal, s. 

Zool. : Phoca hispida (or fetida), the genus 
Pagomys of Gray. Called also Fetid Seal, 
and Fjord Seal. 


ringed-snake, s. 

Zool. : The common English snake, Tropi- 
donotus natriz (formerly Natrix torquata). 

ringed-worms, s. pi. 

Zool. : The Annelida (q.v.). 


ring’-ent, a. [Lat. ringens, pr. par. of ringor 
= to gape.] : 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Ses igs wide. 
fae ehas 
rid Foor iss monstrous Ee Tahan on ie of 
2. Botany : 
Of an irregular monopetalous 
Piet y, having the two lips separated from 
each other by a wide ar orifice gaping, 
as in Lamium. It is di ished from Per- 
s rapist or Masked in which the two lips are 
ressed togeth ‘ 


[RING-DOTTEREL.] 


corolla) :” 


rink, (Rixx, 
cially on one of icles wit 


ring’-ér, s. (Eng. ring (2), v.; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who rings, especially 
one who rings chimes on bells. 
“ A bell without a ringer.” 
Beaumont: A Sonnet. 
2. Mining: A crow-bar. 
3. Sporting slang - 
1. A fraudulent contestant in a race or ganie, 
usually one entered under an assumed name. 


2. A quoit pitched so as to encircle the peg. 


ringing, pr. par., a., & s. [Rina (2), v.] 

A, As. pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadj. : Having or giving out the sound 
of a bell ; resonant, sonorous, resounding : as, 
a ringing voice, a ringing cheer. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of causing to sound, asa sonorous 
metallic body; the actor art of making music 
with bells. 


“The ringing of a medal...isa very common 
experiment."—Addison: On Medals, dial. iii. 


2. A ringing sound; the sound as of bells 
ringing : as,a ringing in the ear. 


ring’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. ringing; -ly.) In 
a ringing, sonorous, or resounding manner >; 
with a ring. 
“ Glove on ground that answers ringingly 
The challenge of the false knight. 
Browning: Ring & Book, x. 1,157. 
*yrin’-gle, v.t. (Eng. rtmg (1), v. ; suff. -le.)} 
To ring, as hogs. 
“ Spare not to ringle both great and the rest.” 
Tusser : Husbundrie, p. 41. 
*ring-lead, v.t. [Formed from ringleader 
(q.v.).] To act as ringleader to. 
ring-lead-ér, s. (Eng. ring (1), s., and 
leader. 
*1, One who leads a ring, as of dancers, &ec. 


“It may be reasonable to allow St. Peter a aan 
of order, such a one as the ringleader bath in a dance. 
—Barrow: Pope's Supremacy, vii. 70. 


2. The leader of a faction, or any association 
of men engaged in any illegal enterprise, as 
rioters, mutineers, or the like. 


ring’-16ét, s. (Eng. ring (1), 8. ; dimin. suff. -let.} 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, A little ring. 
“Who first Ulysses’ wonderous bow shall bead, 
And through twelve ringlets the fleet arrow send.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxi. 76, 
* 2. A little circle; a fairy ring. 
“ When fairies in their a Sig toes there 
Do dance their nightly rounds 
Drayton > Quest of Cynthia. 
3. A curl, particularly of hair. 
“Such wavy aise o’er his shoulders flow.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey iv. 202, 
Il, Entom.: Hipparchia hyperanthus, @ 
British satyr, with sooty-brown wings, having 
black spots with white centres. Larva feeds 
on various grasses. The perfect insect appears 
in July. The Marsh-ringlet is Caenonympha 
davus, Rothlieb’s Marsh-ringlet is the variety 
rothliebit, and the Sinall Ringlet, Hrebia 
epiphron ; all three are British rivulet moths. 


ring’-lét-éd, a. (Eng. ringlet ; -ed.] Adorned 
with ringlets ; wearing ringlets ; worn in ring- 
lets. 


cing’-worm, s. (Eng. ring (1), s., and worm.) 
1, Pathol. : Tinea tonswrans, an affection of 
the hair, scalp, or chin, usually circular, caused 
by a white parasitic fungus, Achorion Lebertii 
(Trichophyton tonsurans). Ringworm of the 
beard is known as Tinea sycosis, and of the 
body as circinatus. The removal of the hair, 
and the application of sulphurous acid and 
glycerine or iodine are among the most effective 
remedies. [HONEYCOMB-RINGWORM, PLICA.] 


2. Zool.: The genus Iulus. (Swainson.) 


ringworm-shrub, s. 
Bot.: Cassia alata. 


rink, s. [A variation of ring (1), s. ; ef. prize- 
ring.) 

1, That portion of a sheet of ice, generally 
from thirty to forty yards in length, and eight 
or nine feet in breadth, on which the game ot 
curling is played. 

3 op ere, Jebu roar.” » 
: Tam Samson's Elegy. 

2. A sheet or artificially prepared ice for 
skating on ; a smooth figar of asphalt or other 
material, on which to skate with roller-skates. 


vt. 8.) To 
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rinker—ripe 


en 


rink’-ér, s. (Eng. rink, v.; -er.] One who 


skates on a rink, 


rink’-ite, s. [After Dr. Rink; suff. -ite(Min.).] 
Min.: A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
crystals with various othersat Kangerdluarsuk, 
West Greenland. Hardness, 5; sp. gr. 8°46 ; 
colour, yellowish-brown ; transparent in thin 
splinters ; lustre, vitreous, greasy on fracture 
surfaces. The mean of five analyses gave : 
fluorine, 5°82 ; silica, 29°08 ; titanic acid, 13°36 ; 
protoxides of cerium, lanthanum, didymium, 
21°25; yttria, 0°92; protoxide of iron, 044; 
lime, 23°26; soda, 8°98= 103711. Lorenzen 


Iliv 
suggests the formula 2R R O3 + NaFl in which 
B04 Iv . 
R= Ce, La, Di, Y, Fe, Ca, and R = Si,Ti. 


rinse, * reinse, * rence, * rense,’* rynse, 
v.t. (O. Fr. rinser, reinser Re rincer), from 
Icel. hreinsa = to make clean, to cleanse, 
from hreina= clean, pure ; cf. Dan. rense = to 
purify, from reen = clean ; Sw. rensa, from ren 
= clean; Ger. rein; Goth. hrains = pure, 
clean.] To wash lightly; to cleanse with a 
second application of clean water after wash- 
ing; especially to cleanse the inner surface of 
by the introduction of water or other liquid. 
(Said of hollow vessels.) 


“The neighbouring milkmaids occasionally rinsed 
out their cans at the very spot.”—/ield, Dec, 6, 188+. 


rinse, s. 


rins’-ér, s. [Eng. rins(e), v.; -er.]) One who 
or that which rinses, 


{Rivsg, v.] The act of rinsing. 


rin’-thére-out, s. & a. [Scotch rin=run; 
Eng. there, and out.) 

A, As subst.: One who runs out of doors; a 

gadabout ; a vagabond. 

“ The ne’er be in me, sir, if I think you're safe amang 
thae Highland rinthereouts.”— Scott: Waverley, ch. 
Wiii. 

B. As adj. : Wandering without a home; 

vagrant, vagabond. 


x1-0-lite, s. [After Del Bio, and Gr. Ai@os 
(lithos) = a stone. ] 
Min. : The same as ONOFRITE (q.V.). 


ri-d-nite, s. [Etym. doubtful, but prob. after 
Del Rio; m connect., and suff. -ite (Min.).} 
Min, : A variety of tetrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taining 13 per cent. of bisinuth, for which 
metal it is worked at Cremenz, Hinfischthal, 
Wallis, Switzerland. 


ri-ot, * ri-ote, s. [0. Fr. riote, a word of 

doubtful origin ; rioter = to make a disturb- 
ance, to chide; Prov. riota = dispute, strife ; 
Ital. riotta = quarrel, dispute, riot.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Wanton and unrestrained conduct; up- 
roar, tumult. 

2, Revelling; wild, extravagant, and loose 
feasting or festivity ; excess, revelry. 

** But, in my absence, riot fills the place.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 555, 

II, Law: A tumultuous disturbance of the 
peace by three or more persons unlawfully 
assembling together of their own authority in 
order to assist each other against any one who 
shall oppose them in the execution of a private 
purpose, and afterwards executing the same 
in a violent and turbulent manner to the 
terror of the people, whether the act intended 
were of itself lawful or unlawful. 


“A riot is where three or more actually do an un- 
lawful act of violence, either with or without a com- 
mon cause or quarrel ; as if they beat a man, or hunt 
and kill game in another's park, chase, warren, or 
liberty ; or do any other unlawiul act with force and 
violence ; or even do a lawful act, as removing a 
nuisance in a violent and tumultuous manmner,”"— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 2. 


| To run riot : 
1, To act or move wildly without control or 
restraint. 
“Running riot with fancy and imagination,”— 
Waterland: Works, i. 210. 
2, Togrowluxuriantly, or inrank abundance. 


“ Overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 
This way and that, in many a large festoon, 


Ran riot. Tennyson: Ginone, 99, 


{| Among the memorable riots which have 
occurred in the United States were the Doctor's 
Riot at New York (1788); the Native American 
Riots at Philadelphia, against the Roman Cath- 
olics (1844); the Astor Place Riot, against the 
English actor Macready (1849); the Draft 
Riots in New York (1863); and the Anarchist 
Riot in Chicago (1886). In addition there have 
been numerous riots arising from strikes of 


workingmen, of which the most destruative 
were those at Pittsburgh during the railroad 
strike of 1877, and at Chicago, in 1894. 


Riot Act, s, Each state of the American 
Union has what is known as a Riot Act, 
which requires that a proclamation shall be 
read to any riotous assembly, requiring them, 
in the name of the law, to disperse, and cease 
from unlawful acts. 


ri-ot, vi. & t. (Fr. rioter, from riote = riot 
(q.v.)..] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To raise a riot, tumult, or sedition ; to 
act riotously. 

2. To revel; to go to excess in feasting, 
drinking, or other dissipation; to act in a 
wanton and unrestrained manner, 

“The soldiers sang and rioted on the moor amidst 

the corpses,”— Macaulay - Hist, Hng., ch. v. 

8. To be highly excited. 

“No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows.” 
Pope» Eloisa to Abelard, 252, 

+ B. Trans.: To pass or spend in rioting ; 
to destroy or put an end to by riotous living. 
(Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 391.) 


ri-ot-ér, * ri-ot-our, * ry-ot-tour, s. 
(Eng. riot; -er.j 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who riots; one who 
revels or goes to excess in feasting or riotous 
living. 
“ These riotours three, of which I tell... 
Were set hem in a taverne for to drinke,” 
Chaucer : C. T., 12,525. 
2. Law: One who is guilty of assembling 
with others to do an act in an unruly and 
turbulent manner, and who refuses to retire 
on being ordered to do so by a magistrate. 


“The same Any (June 6, Bray mata bee were made 
by the rioters on the Bank and Pay-office."—Belsham : 
Hist. Great Britain, vol. vii. 


ri-6t-ing, s. [Rrot, v.] Riotous, dissipated, 
or loose conduct or living ; dissipation... 


“Let us walk honestly as in the day; not in rioting 
and drunkenness.”—Aomans xili. 13. 


* rl’-dt-ise, * ri’-dt-ize, s. (Eng. riot, s.; 
-ise.] Rioting, riotous conduct, riotry. 
“The image of superfluous riotize.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL 1. 38, 
ri-dt-ous, *ry-ot-touse, a. [0. Fr. rioteuc, 
from riote = riot (q.v.); Ital. riottoso,] 

1. Indulging in riot or revelry; accom- 
panied or characterized by rioting or wanton 
conduct ; wanton, licentious, dissipated. 

“4 Wased his substance with rietous living.”—Luke 

xv. 13. 
2. Tumultuous ; partaking of the nature of 
a riot or tumultuous and unlawful assembly ; 
seditious : as, a riotous assembly. 


3. Acting riotously ; tumultuous, turbulent, 

seditious. 
“Slew a riotous gentleman.” 
J Shakesp.: Richard ITT, it. 1. 

riotous-assembling, s. 

Law: The unlawful assembly of a number 
of persons to the disturbance of the peace, 
If such persons do not disperse after proclam- 
ation by the sheriff, or other law officer, they 
are accounted guilty of felony. A riotous 
assembling differs from a riot only in the 
number of persons assembled together. 


ri-6t-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. riotous ; -ly.] 

1. In a riotous, wanton, licentious, or dis- 

sipated manner. 

“He that gathereth by defrauding his own soul, 
gathereth for others that shall spend his goods riot- 
ously.” —Heclus, xiv, 4. 

2. In a riotous or tumultuous manner; in 

manner of a riotous assembling; tumultu- 
ously, seditiously. : 


ri-dt-olis-néss, * ri-ot-ous-nesse, s. 
(Eng. riotous; -ness.] The quality or state ot 
being riotous. 


“ Their riotousness is condemned by your temperate 
fare."— Udatl ; 1 Peter iv, 


* rl’-ot-ry, * ri-ot-er-ie, s. (Eng. riot; 
-ry.) Riot, riotous conduct, rioting. 


“ Your electioneering riotry.”— Walpole: Letters, 
iv, 221. 


rip (1), *rype, *ripe, *ryppe, v.t. | Norw. 
ripa = to scratch, to score ; cf. Sw. dial. ripa 
= to scratch, to pluck asunder; Sw. repa = 
to scratch, to ripple flax; repa wp = to rip 
up; repa=a scratch; Dan. oprippe=to rip 


up; Icel. réfa = to rive, to tear; ra aptr = 
to rip up. Thus the word is no more than a 
variant of rive (q.v.). (Skeat.).] 

L, Literally: 

* 1, To search out, to examine thoroughly. 


‘ Rypande the reynes and hert.” 
0. Eng. Ait, Poems ; Cleanness, 592. 


2. To separate by tearing or cutting the 
parts; to tear or cut open or off; to rend, to 
split. 

“ Sails ripp'd, seams op'ning wide, and compass lost.” 
Cowper ; My Mother's Picture. 
3. To take out or away by cutting or tearing. 


“ Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd.” Shakesp. ; Macbeth, v. 7. 


4. To undo the seams of by cutting the 
stitches without slitting the fabric. 

* II, Fig. : To open for examination or dis- 
closure ; to search to the bottom, to bring to 
light, to rake up. (Followed by wp.) 

. “IT don't like ripping up old stories.” 
Byron: Vision of Judgment, lam 
rip-saw, s. A ripping-saw (q.v.). 


*rip (2), *rippe, v.t. [A.8. rypan; Goth. 
peetitis O. H. Ger. rowfan.] To rob, to pil- 
.) 


“To rippen hem and refen,” Ormulum, 10,212. 


rip (3), v.i. [Prob. a variant of rap (q.v.).] 
To swear profanely. 


ae (1), *ripp (1), s. [Rrp (1), v.] Arent made 
y ripping ; a tear, a rent. 
“The curlew being quite dead, with a it rt 
down its baok.”—Fietd, Det. 8, 1885. Ry? 


rip (2), s. [Icel. Arip.] A wicker basket to 
earry fish in. 
“ Yet you must have a little rip beside 
Ot willow twigs the finest you can wish,” 
Lawson : Secrets of Angling. 
*rip (3), ripp (2), 5. [A.8. rip, rip, from 
ripan, rypan = to reap (q.v.).] A handful of 
unthreshed corn. (Scotch.) 
“ Hae, there's a ripp to thy auld baggie.” 
Burns; To the Auld Mure Maggie. 
rip (4), s. (Cf. Dut. rap= scab; Dan. rips 
raps = riffraff.] 
1, A term of contempt; a base, low, mean, 
or worthless person ; a contemptible creature, 
2. An animal of no value, as a worn-out 
horse ; anything of no value, 
“ Lilliputian peers 
With wasted carcases thelr rips bestride.” 
Pursuit of Fashion. 
ri-par’-i-an, a. &s. [Lat. ripa=a bank.) 


_A. As adj.: Pertaining to the banks of a 
river. 


B. As subst.: One who dwells on the banks 


of a river. 
Md Oar areas to riparians and danger to small 
oraft on the river."—/ield, July 24, 1886. 
riparian-nations, s. pl. Nations own- 
ing opposite banks, or different parts of the 
banks of the same river. (Wharton.) 


. yviparian-proprietors, s. pl. Proprie- 
tors owning lands bounded by a river or water- 
course. 


ri-par’-i-olis, a. (Lat. riparius = that fre- 
quents the banks of rivers.] 
Bot. : Growing by water. 


ripe, *rype, a. [A.8. ripe, prop. = fit for 
reaping, from réipan =to reap; cogn. with 
Dut. rijp=ripe; rijpen=to ripen; Ger. reif 
(O. H. Ger. riji) = ripe, reifen = to ripen.] 

1. Ready for reaping or gathering ; matured 
sufficiently for use; mature; come to perfec- 
tion in growth. (Said of things grown and 
used for food.) 


“ A ye Lord of the rive corn that he sende werk 
men into his ripe corn."— Wycliffe : Matthew ix. 


2. Advanced or brought to the state of 
being fit for use; matured; as ripe cheese, 
ripe wine. 

3, Resembling ae fruit in ruddiness, 
plumpness, or the like. 

oat played at Her mer lipe 
a A 
at . Shakeep. + Lear, iv. & 


4, Mature. 
“The noble dame... 
Cheered the ane) oaks eh and council sage 
Held with the chiefs o! eye age.” : 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iii, 31, 
*5, Fully developed; maturated, suppu- 
rated ; as, a ripe abscess, 
6. Complete, finished, consummate; as, @ 
ripe scholar. 


jest smiles 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 80, pot, 
Yr, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey = a; qu=kw 
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2. Fig.: A sound like that of water running 
gently over a rough bottom: as, a ripple of 
laughter, 


ripple-drift, s. 

Geol. : An undulated structure often seen in 
mica schist, probably identical with the ripple- 
mark (q.v.) of certain sandstones. (Seeley.) 


+ ripple-grass, s. 
Bot. : Plantago lanceolata, 


ripple-mark, s. pl. 

Geol. wie Furrows, on sandstone of all ages, 
produced by the ripple of the tide on what 
was once the sandy shore of an ancient sea, 
or water from eight to ten feet, or, in rarer 
cases, from 800 to 450 feet deep. Beach 
ripple may generally be distinguished from 
ripples due to currents by frequent changes in 
its direction. 


( ch) hardtop s. Having ripple-marks 
q.v.). 


Old Law: One who brought fish to market 

in inland towns. 

“T can send you a s ier advertisement of her 
constancy by Ma next ripier, that rides that way 
with mackarel."—Chapman: Widow's Tears. 

*ri-poste’, s. [(Fr., from Ital. riposta.] 

Fencing: The thrust or blow with which 

one follows up a successful parry ; hence, a 
smart reply or repartee. 


* rip’-pér (1), s. 


rip’-pér (2), s. 

I, Literally: 

1, One who rips, tears, or rends. 

2. A tool for edging slates for roofing. 

3. A-ripping-tool (q.v.). 

Il. Fig.: A first-class person or thing; 
specif., of a well-delivered ball in cricket. 
(Slang.) 

“ He would bowl such a ripper that old Mr, Tamp- 
ihe: Bees aye him a trial for the county.”—London 
Soctety, Oct., 1886, p. 825, 

rip-ping, pr. par. & a. [Rr (1), v.) 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 


7. Ready for action or effect ; mature. 


“The question had long been ripe for settlement.” 
—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1885. 


* 8, Fully qualified by gradual progress 
and improvement. 
rig thirteen years he was ripe for the university.” 


*ripe, s. (Lat. ripa.] A bank. 
“The right ripe of the river that there cometh 
downe,”—Leland » Itinerary, iv, 110, 


* ripe (1), rype (1), v.i. & & = [Rrez, a.] 
A. Intrans.: To become ripe; to mature, 
to ripen. 


“ And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe.” 
Shakesp. * As You Like It, il. 7. 


B. Trans. : To make ripe; to ripen. 
“ No sun to ripe the bloom.” 
Shakesp, « King John, i. 
*ripe (2), *rype (2), v.t. [A.8. rypan.] To 
rob, to pillage. 


ripe (3), *rype (3), v.t. 
eee, to ye. ) 


“ But we must ripe bis pouches a bit, and see if the 
tale be true or no.”—Scott : Guy Mannering. (Lntrod.) 


ripe’-ly, adv. (Eng. ripe, a; -ly.) Inaripe 
manner; maturely ; at the fit time. 


[Rrp-GRass.] 


[Ripier.] 


(Eng. rip (1), v. 5 -er.] 


{Rre (1), v.] To 


ie rip’ pist, s, [Bng. ripp(le); dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little ripple. 


rip’-pling, pr. par. ora, [Rippix(1), v.] 
rip’-pling-ly, adv. [Eng. rippling; -ly.] In 


‘Tt fits us, therefore, ripely.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii, 5. 
rip’-en, vi. & t. [A.S. rtpian.] [Rrex, a.] 
A. Intransitive: 
I, Lit.: To become or grow ripe; to be 
matured, as grain or fruit. 


id ees and grapes gathered before they be ripe, 
and laid on heaps Reeth ee will ripen well enough 
afterwards.”—Boyle: Works, iii, 126, 


II. Fig.: To become ripe or mature; to 
approach or come to perfection or maturity : 
as, A scheme ripens for execution. 

B. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To make ripe, as 
mature. (Pope: Sappho to P. 

a IL, Figuratively : 
1. To bring to perfection. 


“ Whon to ripened manhood he shall grow, 
The greedy sailor shall the seas forego.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Past. iv. 45. 
*2. To mature, to fit, to prepare. 


“ Furthor ripened in the knowledge of God's word.” 
—Fox ; Actes, p. 981. 


ripe’-néss, s. (Eng. ripe, a.; -ness.] 
I. Lit.: The quality or state of being aye 
or come to that state of perfection which fits 
_ for use; maturity. 
“They... never come to their maturitie and ripe- 
nesse."—P, Holland: Plinte, bik, iil, ch. Lv. ' 


Il, Figuratively : 
*1, Full growth. 


“Time, which made them their fame outlive, 
To Cowley scarce did ripeness give." 
Denham: On Mr. Abraham Cowley. 


2. Perfection, maturity, completeness. 


p “ A thousand thousand blessings, 
ry Which time shall Reng to ripeness.” 
hakesp.: Henry V1I1., v. 4 


8. Complete maturation or suppuration, as 
| pa ulcer or the like, 
¥ *4, Fitness, qualification. 
. “ Men must endure 
’ ‘Their going hence, ev'n as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all.” Shakesp. ; Leur, v. 2. 
id’/-G-lite, s. (Gr. puis (rhipis), genit. 
_ puriéos (rhipidos) = a fan, and AiOos (lithos) =a 
_ stone ; Ger, ripidolith.] 
Min. : The same as CLiNocHLorgE and Pro- 
_ CHLORITE (q.V.). 
_ ripidolite-slate, s. 

_ Petrol. : A variety of chlorite slate or schist 
in which ripidolite (q.v.) forms the chloritic 
a constituent. 

{-6'-nist, s. (Eng. ripien(o) ; -ist.] 
sic: A performer who only assists in the 
vieno parts. 

1-6-6, s. [Ital. = full.) 


1, An additional or filling-w rt. An 
part which is only cceudlenahe sented for 
the purpose of adding to the force of a tutti 
8 said to be ripieno, 
xture stop on Italian organs: as 
( nay re quattro, aniak &e., a 
two, ‘three, four, five ranks 


a 4 


in or fruit; to 
mn, 9.) 


wl 
a 
ae one 
i 
. | a 


» 


rip’-ple (1), v.1. & t. 


rip-ple (2), * rip-el-en, v.t. 


rip-ple (3), vt. 


rip-ple (2), *re-pylle, s. 


1. Lit. : Cutting, tearing, rending, 
2. Fig. : First-class, capital. (Slang.) 
“ Another ripping gallop."—Field, Feb, 27, 1886, 


ripping-bed, s. A stone-saw (q.v.). 


ripping-chisel, s. 

Wood-work. : A crooked chisel for cleaning 
out mortises. 

ripping-iron, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A hook for tearing old oakum out of the 
seams, 

2. An iron instrument used by shipwrights 
to rip the sheathing boards and copper from 
off the bottoms of ships. 


ripping-saw, s. A saw for cutting wood 
lengthwise of the grain. 


ripping-tool, s. An instrument for fol- 
lowing a seam and cutting stitches without 
slitting the fabric. 


[A non-nasalised form of 
rimple or rimpil, from <A.S. hrympille=a 
wrinkle (cogn. with O. Dut. rimpel = a 
wrinkle, rimpelen = to wrinkle), from hrimpan 
= to wrinkle ; cogn. with O. H. Ger. hrimjun, 
M. H. Ger. rimpfen; Ger. rimpfen = to 
wrinkle.] [RimpLE, RoMPLE.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To assume a wrinkled or ruffled surface, 
as water when running over a rough bottom; 
to run in small waves or undulations. 


“ Rising, rippling on the pebbles,” 
as sich Berk id Hiawatha, xxi, 


2. To make a sound as of water running 
gently over a rough bottom. 


Us pin eee Bok Pac DIALS A Roane B 
einst the vessel's side. 
Siheite Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 


*B, Trans.: To fret or dimple, as the 
surface of water ; to cover with small wa ‘es 
or undulations ; to curl, 


[RippLE (2), s.] 
'o clear or remove the seeds or capsules from, 
especially from the stalks of flax. : 


A dimin, of 1) (.v.). 
‘0 serateh cigs rip (1) (4.v.).] 


“Having slightly rippled his ‘arm."—P, Holland: 
Ammianus, p. 264. 


rip’-ple (1), s. [Etym. donbtful.] Weakness 


or pains in the loins or back, Scotch.) 


suff. -le; of. Sw. repa = to ripple flax; Dut. 
repel =a ripple, reper = to beat flax; repelen 
= to ripple flax ; Low. Ger, repe; Ger. riffel = 
a ripple, rigeln = to ripple flax.] 

1, An instrument, with teeth like a comb, 
through which flax is drawn to remove the 


capsules and seeds, when the lint of the plant 


is to be used. 
2, An instrument for removing the seeds 
from broom-grass. (Amer.) 


rip'-ple (3), 8. [Rrppve (1), v.) 


1, Lit.: The fretting or ruffling of the sur- 
face of water ; little cathe reg 


“To 


rip’-rap, s. 


ript, pa. par. or a. 
* riptowell, s. 


ris'-al-dar, s. 


(Eng. rip (1), v. 3 | 


a rippling manner; with ripples. 


Ma rip-ply, a, (Eng. ripp(le); -ly.] Having 
ripples ; rippling. 
BENE Pree Oe dn eecget light 
Into a shady, fresh, and ripply cove.” Keats. 


[A reduplie, of rap (q.v.).] 

Civ.-eng.: A foundation of loose stones, 
thrown together without order, as in deep 
water or on a soft bottom. 


{Rip (1), v.] 


(First element = reap; etym. 
of second element doubtful.] 4 
Feud. Law ; (See extract). 


** Riptowel was a gratuity or reward given to tenants, 
after they had reaped their lord’s corn,”"—Zomlin : 
Law Dictionary. 


ri-sa’-la, s. [Hind.] A troop of horse. (Anglo- 


Indian.) 


a (Hind. rasala-dar.] The com- 
mander of a troop of horse. (Anglo-Indian.) 


rise (pa. t. *roos, rose, pa. par. risen), v.t. & t. 


[A.S. rtsan (pa. t. rds, pl. rison, pa. par. risen) 5 
cogn. with Dut. rijzen; Icel. risa; O. H. Ger. 
risan ; Goth, reisan (pa. t. rais, pa. par. risans) 
in the comp. wr-reisan (= A.8. drisan, Eng. 
arise).] [RatseE.] . 

A, Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To move or pass froma lower to a higher 
position; to move upwards, to ascend, to 
mount up: as, Smoke rises, a bird rises in the 
air, &c. 

2. To change frow a sitting, lying, kneeling, 
or reclining posture to an erect one ; to become 
erect, to stand up. 

“ Rise, take up thy bed and walk. ‘"—John v. 8, 

8. To get up from rest. 


“ With that he hasted him to rise 
Anoue.” Gower: O, A., vi. 


4, Specif.: To ascend from the grave; to 
come to life again. (Luke xxiv. 46.) 

5. To bring a sitting or session to an end; 
to adjourn; as, The House rose at eight o’clock. 

.6. To grow upwards ; to attain a height; to 
stand or reach in height; to ascend; as, The 
tower rises to a height of 100 feet. 

7. To have an upward direction; to slope 
upwards. 


“ Ash, on banks or rising grounds near rivers, will 
thrive exceedingly."—Mortimer ; Husbandry. 


8. To reach or attain a higher level by in- 
crease’of bulk ; to swell: as, The tide rises, 

9. To swell or be raised in the process of 
fermentation, as dough or the like. 

10. To have the appearance or effect of ris- 
ing; to seem to mount up; to become more 
prominent by occupying a more elevated posi- 
tion ; frequently, to appear above the horizon, 
as the sun, moon, stars, &e. fi 


“He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good.”—Murk v. 45. ; 


11. To become apparent; to come into gents 
to make an appearance ; to appear: as, Colour 
rises in the cheeks. 

12, To become audible. , ? 
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13. To have origin, source, or beginning; to 
arise, to originate; to be produced; to spring. 
* 14. To return by revolution, 


“ Nor would the various seasons of the year, 
By turns revolving, vise and disappear. 
Blackmore ; Creation, iv. 


15. To increase in force or intensity ; to be- 
come stronger: as, The wind rises ; his anger 
rose. 

16. To increase in sound or volume ; to be- 
come louder or stronger: as, The noise rose. 

17. To increase in value ; to become dearer 
er more yaluable; to advance in price: as, 
Corn rises. 

18. To increase in amount ; to become larger 
or greater ; as, His expenses rose. 

19. To become brighter or more cheerful : 
as, His spirits rose. 

20. To become excited or hostile; to take 
up arms; to go to war; espec. to rebel, to 
revolt. (Frequently with wp.) 

“ Let us rise up against Edom.”—Obadiah i. 1. 

21. To set to work ; to betake one’s selt to 
work. (Frequently with wp.) (Nehem. ii. 18.) 

22. To take up a higher social position ; to 
advance in position, rank, dignity, power, 
wealth, or the like ; to be promoted ; to thrive. 


‘* Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall.” 
hakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 


23. To become more dignified or forcible, 
to increase or improve in dignity, power, or 
interest. (Said of style, thought, or discourse.) 


** Your author always will the best advise, 
Fall when he falls, and when he rises, rise.” 
Roscommon ; Essay on Verse. 

24. To come by chance; to happen, to 
occur: as, A thought rose to his mind. 

II, Technically : 

1. Music: To ascend the scale ; to pass from 
a lower note to a higher: as, To rise a semi- 
tone. 

2. Print.: To be capable of being safely 
raised from the imposing stone. (Said of a 
forme which can be lifted without any of the 
type falling out.) 

B. Trans. : To cause to rise. 


CAR ake rose a fish, and, in place of the usual 
mode, kept on casting over him,”—/Fie/d, Jan. 30, 1886. 


rige (1), s. [Risx, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of rising; ascent; specif., the 
rising of a fish to the fly. 

“T certainly had not expected a rise to my first 

cast.” —Field, April 4, 1885. 

2. Ascent, elevation; degree of ascent : as, 
the rise of a hill. 

3. The distance through which anything 
rises; height ascended: as, The rise of the 
river was six feet. 

4, Any place raised or elevated above the 
ordinary level; an elevated place; a rising 
ground. 

“To deck this rise with fruits of various tastes,” 

Philips : Cider, i. 86. 

5. Appearance above the horizon, 

“From the rise to set.” Shakesp, : Henry V., iv. 1. 

6. Spring, source, origin, beginning: as, 
the rise of a stream. 

7. Increase, advance, augmentation. 

“ The rise of their nominal price is the effect, not of 
any degradation of the value of silver, but of the rise 
B OS real price.”—Smith ; Wealth of Nations, bk. i., 
ch, xi. 

+8. Advance in rank, honour, dignity, fame, 
or position; promotion or improvement in 
social position. - : 

“Wrinkled beuchers often talked of him 
Approvingly, and prophesied his rise. 
Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 474. 

9. Increase of sound in the same key; a 
swelling of the voice. 

10. Elevation or ascent of the voice in the 
scale : as, a rise of a tone or a semitone, 

11. The height to which one can rise; ele- 
vation of thought, mind, language, style, &. 

II, Technically : 

1, Arch. : The elevation of an arch above 
the springing-line, 

2. Carp. : The height of a step in a flight of 
stairs. 

3. Mining: A perpendicular shaft or winze 
excavated from below upward. 


WT CQ) Rise of land : [(UpHEavat]. 

2) To take (or get) a rise out of a person: To 
get a Jaugh at his expense; to make him 
ridiculous. The expression has reference to 
the rise of a fish to a fly. (Slang Dict.) 


rise—Risso 


* rise (2), *risse, s. [A.S. & Icel. hris.] A 
branch, a twig, a shoot, a sprout. 
“ Ther he under rise lith.” Layamon, 740. 


risen, pa. par. ora, [RIsE, v.] 


ris’-ér, s. (Eng. ris(e), v.; -er.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who rises. 


“ The ile Aime, where the pallace stands 
Of th’ early riser, with the rosie hands,” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 


Il. Technically: 

1. Carp.: The upright board of a step. 

2. Mining: A shaft excavated upward. 

3. Found.: An opening through a mould, 
sre uae metal rises as the mould fills; a 
head. 


* rishe, s. 
rish’-i (Eng. pl. rish’-is), rfk’-hi, s. [Sanse. 


=a sage, a saint.) 

1, Hindoo Mythology : 

(1) Pl.: Seven ancient sages credited with 
the composition of the Vedic Hymns. The 
rishi of a mantra (q.v.) in any of the Vedas is 
the sage by whom it was composed or recited. 
In later times the whole Brahmanical caste 
pretended to trace their descent from the seven 
Vedic Rishis, but the Veda itself speaks of 
Royal Rishis (Rajarshis), who were probably 
of the Warrior caste, 

(2) Sing.: Any Brahmanical sage considered 
to be infallible. (Banerjee.) 

2. Hindoo Astron. ; The seventh asterism of 
Ursa Major, or the sage to whom belongs any 
one of its seven conspicuous stars. 


rish’-ta, ri’-tah, s. [Mahratta, Hind., &c. 
ritha = various species of Sapindus.] 

Bot., &c.: (1) Sapindus emarginatus; (2) 
an Indian medicinal oil obtained from the 
Soap-nut, S. detergens ; (3) the seed of Acacia 
concinna. 


ris-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. risible; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being risible ; proneness to 
laugh. 

‘* How comes lowness of style and the Seat of 
words to beso much the propriety of satyr, that with- 
out them a poet can be no more a satyrist, than with- 
out risibility he can be a man.”—Dryden : Juvenal. 
(Ded.) 

ris'-i-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat, risibilis = laugh- 
able, from riswm, sup. of rideo = to laugh. ] 

1. Having the faculty or power of laughing ; 

prone to laugh. 


“ Laughing is our business ; as if because it has been 
made the definition of man that he is risible,”—Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 


2. Exciting laughter ; laughable, ridiculous. 


“A few wild blunders, and risible absurdities,”— 
Johnson: Preface to his Dictionary. 


3. Belonging or relating to the phenomenon 
of laughter : as, the risible faculty. 


‘-{-ble-néss, s. [Eng. risible; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being risible ; risibility. 
ris'-i-bly, adv. [Bng. risib(le); -ly.] 
risible or laughable manner ; laughably. 


ris-i-gal-lo, s. [Ital.] [Rearaar.] 


rising, pr. par.,a., & s. (Rise, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Ascending, mounting ; moving upwards. 

2. Advancing or increasing in wealth, power, 
distinction, or position : as, a rising man. 

3. Growing up; advancing towards maturity 
or adult years : as, the rising generation. 

II. Her. : A term applied to birds when in a 
position, as if preparing to take flight. [Rous- 
ANT.] . 

C, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who or of that which 
rises ; a mounting up or ascending; ascent ; 
specif., the appearance of the sun or a star 
above the horizon. 

2. The act of reviving from the dead; re- 
surrection. 


3. An insurrection, sedition, revolt, or 
mutiny; an assembling in opposition to 
government or authority. 

“To trust to a gene: i — 

Macaulay ; Hist. eae of he pepeieiion: 

4, That whicli rises; as a tumour on the 

body. 


(Rusa, s.] 


In a 


° 


IL, Technically : 

1, Nawt.: A narrow strake in a boat, be- 
neath the thwarts, 

2. Mining: The same as Riser, II. 2. 

3. Ship-build, (Pl.): Thick planks support- 
ing the timbers of the decks. 


rising-anvil, s. 

Sheet-metal Working : a double beak-iron. 
rising-arch, s. A rampart arch. 
rising-floors, s. pl. 

Shipbuild.: The floor-timbers which rise 


fore and aft from the plane of the midship 
floor. 


rising-hinge, s. A hinge so constructed 
as to elevate the foot of an opening door, to 
avoid the carpet. 


rising-line, s. 

Shipbuild.: A curved line on the drafts of 
a ship, marking the height of the floor-timbers 
throughout the length, and thereby fixing the 
sharpness and flatness of a vessel’s bottom. 


rising-main, s. The vertical pipe from 
a puinp in a well to the surface of the ground. 


rising-rod, s. 

Steam-eng.: A rod in the Cornish steam- 
engine which rises as the cataract piston 
descends, by means of levers; it then lifts 
catches by which the sectors are released, and 
the weights aye enabled to open or shut the 
equilibrium or exhaust valves. 


rising-square, s. 


Shipbuild. : A square upon which is marked 
the height of the rising line above the keel. 


rising-wood, s. 

Shipbuild. : A timber worked into the seat 
of the floor and into the keel to steady the 
floor-timber. 


risk, *risque, s. [Fr. risque, from oo risco 
=a steep rock, from Lat. reseco = to cut back: 
re- = back, and seco= to cut; Ital. risico, 
risco, risigo; Sp. riesgo = risk; Low Lat. 
risigus, riscus ; Port. risco =a rock, risk.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Hazard, danger, peril; chance 
of harm or injury. (Frequently in the phrase, 
to run @ risk, i.e., to incur a hazard, to en- 
counter danger.) 


“Money out at interest runs a preater risque than 
land does,”—Locke : On Lowering the Interest. 


2, Comm. : The hazard or chance of loss, as 
of a ship, goods, or other property ; hence, 
used for the degree of hazard or danger. 


risk, v.t. 
{Risk, s.] 
1. To put in risk or hazard; to put to 
chance ; to hazard. 


“ And, proud to make his firm attachment known, 
To save your life would nobly risk his own.” 
Cowper : Truth, 200. 


2. To venture on ; to dare to undertake : as, 
To risk a battle. 


risk’-ér, s. 
or ventures. 


“What courses other riskers took.” 
Butler : Hudibras, il, 2. 


*risk’-fuil, a. [Eng. risk; -ful(I).] Full of risk 
or danger ; hazardous, risky. 
risk'-y, a. (Eng. risk; -y.) Full of risk; 
dangerous, hazardous, 
“ Such a risky matter as that.” Wilkie Collins: The 
Moonstone, pt. i., ch, xxi. 
ri-sor’-i-al, a. [Lat. risus =laughter, from 
rideo = to laugh.) Ofor pertaining to laughter ; 
causing laughter. 
risorial-muscle, s. 


Anat.: The risorius, usually regarded as a 
part of the Platysma myoides muscle of the 
cheek which produces smiles. Called also 
Smiling muscle. 


ri-g6t’-to, s. [Ital., from riso = rice.] 
Cook. ; A dish consisting of rice, onions, 


butter, and broth, served as a pottage, instead 
of soup, before dinner. 


*risse, pret. of v. 
ris’-sé-ite, s. 
(Min.).] 
Min. : The same as BuRATITE (q.V.). 


Ris-so’, s. [A. Risso, an Italian naturalist; 
he made the Mediterranean fauna his life-long 


(Fr. risquer ; Sp. arriscar, arriesgar.] 


[Eng. risk ; -er.] One who risks 


{RIsE, v.] 
(After H. Risse; suff. -ite 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #2, © = 6; ey=4; qu=kw.. 


rissoa—rive 
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study, and published L’Iohthyologie de Nice in 
1810, and L'Histoire Natwrelle de UEwrope 
Méridionale in 1827.) See compound.) 


Risso’s grampus, s. 

Zool. : Grampus griseus, The head is fuller 
and rounder than that of a porpoise, and its 
flippers are longer and narrower. Prevailing 
tint gray, darker above, lighter below, the 
markings on sides varying considerably. 
Found on the French and English coasts in 
Pann: probably visiting Africa or America 

winter. 


ris-s0’-a, s. [R1sso.] 

' Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Littorinide., 
Shell minute, white or horny, pointed, many- 
whorled ; aperture rounded, operculum sub- 
spiral. Known species: recent, about seventy, 
world-wide in distribution, but especially from 
the northern hemisphere ; "fossil, one hundred, 
from Britain and France, from the Permian of 
Britain onward. Forbes and Hanley enume- 
rated forty-five real or doubtful recent.species 
as British. 


ris-s0'-i-da, s. (Mod. Lat. risso(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool: A family of Holostomata. 
Often merged in Littorinide. 


ris-so-I-na, s. [Mod. Lat. risso(a); Lat, fem. 
sing. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A sub-genus of Rissoa. 
Aperture channelled in front. Recent species, 
sixty-six; fossil, ten, from the Bath Oolite 
onward, 


ris’-sole, s. [Fr.] 
Cook. : Anentrée consisting of savoury mince 
of any kind, enclosed in pastry and fried. 


rr-sis, s. [Lat.=laughter.] (See compound.) 


risus-sardonicus, s. 

Pathol. : A kind of grin on the features in 
tetanus, It was anciently attributed to the 
eating of the Sardoa, Sardous, or Sardonia 
herba, i.e., the Sardonian herb, which had leaves 
like parsley and was sweet ; it may have been 
a Ranuneulus. The sardonic grin is a very 
unfavourable symptom in lesion of the nerves, 


j rit, ritt,s. [Prob. the same as rut(q.v.).] A 
pent incision made in the ground with a 
spade, &c.; a scratch made on a board, &c. 
(Scotch. ) 


rit, ritt, v.t. or i. [Rrv, s.] To make an 
-incision in the ground, with a spade or other 
instrument, as a line of direction for future 
delving or digging ; to rip, to scratch, to cut. 
(Scotch.) 


(Tate.) 


1'- s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Siluride, group Bagrina, 
from the East Indies. The region in front of 
the dorsal spine is covered with a series of 
scutes. 


ri-tar-dan'-d6, a. [Ital.] 
Music; A direction to play or sing slower 
and slower. 


rite, s. (Lat. ritus =a custom; Fr. rit, rite.] 
A soleinn act of religion ; an act Le erformed in 
divine or solemn service, as established by 
law, precept, or custom; a form, especially in 
religion or ceremony ; a religious ceremony ; 
@ ceremonial, 
“ Many precious rites... 


Are gone, or Wee from us,” 
ordsworth ; Excursion, bk. ii. 


FT Congregation me Rites : 

Roman Church: A Pongrenson instituted 
by Sixtus V. towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. Its object is to promote a general 
uniformity (consistent, however, with the 
rmission of innumerable differences of de- 
il according to the customs and traditions 
b nae ‘different nations) in the externals of divine 
ship. Secondarily, it deals with the 
anonisation and beatification of saints, and 

is then extraordinary. (Addis d Arnold.) 


, adv, (Eng. rite; -ly.] Inaccordance 
iri ual ; with all due rites and ceremonies. 


a a, [Ital.] 


. [RuppER.] 


_ri-tor-nélle’, s. (Fr. 


ri 


*ri-trat/-td, s. [Ital.] 


+ rit-tér-ic, a 


rit-ting’-ér-ite, s. 


rit-u-al-ism, s. 


rit-u-al-ist, a. & s. 


rit-u-al-ly, adv. 


ri’-va, s. 


ritornelle ; Ital. ritornello, dimin. from ritorno 
= return, ritornare = to return.) 

Music: Properly a short repetition, as that 
of an echo, or of the concluding phrases of an 
air, especially if such repetition be played by 
one or more instruments, whilst the principal 
voice pauses. The word is now generally used 
to denote the introduction to an air or any 
musical piece, 

“Confine the organist to a slightly ornamented 

refraine, or ritornello, at the end of each stave or 


ee — Bacon: Three Essays on Church Musick, 
p. 218, 


A picture. [RE- 
TRACT, 8.] 


“A ritratto of the shadow of Vanity herself.”— 
Sterne; Tristram Shandy, iv. 186. 


ritt, v. ors. (Rr, v. ors.] 
rit’-tér, s. (Ger.] A knight; a title given to 
a knight. 


‘The Ritter’s colour went and came.” 

Campbell: The Ritter Bann, 
(Seedef.] Of or belonging to 
the physicist Ritter, who, in 1801, first dis- 
covered the existence of Actinic rays. An 
old synonym of Actinic (q. v). 


{After Herr Rittinger ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A rare mineral occurring in small 
rhombic tables, with native arsenic, at Joa- 
chimsthal, Bohemia, and Schemnitz, Hungary. 
Crystallization, monoclinic; hardness, 1°5 to 
83; lustre, sub-metallic to adamantine ; colour 
varying, dull honey-yellow to hyacinth-red, 
sometimes blackish in parts ; streak, orange- 
yellow. Composition not definitely ascertained, 
but consists essentially of arsenic, selenium, 
and silver. 


rit'-u-al, * rit/-u-all, a. & s. [Fr. rituel, 


from Lat. ritualis, from ritus=a rite; Sp. 
ritual ; Ital. rituale.] 

A, As adjective : 

1, Ofor pertaining to rites ; consisting of rites, 


“ Instant I bade the priests prepare 
The ritwat sacrifice and solewn prayer.” 
Prior » Solomon, iii, 652, 


2. Prescribing or regulating rites, 


“The ritual laws restrained the Jews from con- 
versing familiarly with the heathens or unclean 
persons.”— Waterland : Works, v. 453. 


B. As substantive : 

1, A book in which the rites and cere- 
monies of a church, or of any special service, 
are set down. 

2. The manner of performing divine service 
in any particular church or communion; 
ceremonial. 


“ As the apostles assembled to consider whether the 
Gentile converts were to be holden to any part of the 
Jewish ritwal.”"—Bp. Horsley: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 22. 


(Eng. ritual ; -ism.] 


1, The system of ritual or prescribed form 
of religious worship ; ritual. 


2. The observance of prescribed rites or 
forms in religion. 

3. A name sometimes used as synonymous 
with Tractarianism (q.v.), more properly ap- 
plied to the practices of a section of High 
Churchmen, who sought to make the revival 
of Catholic doctrine manifest to the people 
by ornate ritual, and especially by the adop- 
tion of Eucharistic vestments. 


“It was out of such circumstances... that what 
was afterwards called Ritualism took its rise.”— 
Blunt ; Dict. Sects, p. 199. 


(Eng. ritual ; -ist.] 
A. As adj. : Ritualistic (q.v.). 


“The second stage of the Ritualist movement con- 
sisted of attempts to follow out with exactness the 
rubrics of the Prayer-Book.”—Blunt : Dict. Sects, p. 199. 

B. As subst.: A person attached to strict 
observance of ritual ; ; specif. one who pro- 
motes the Catholic revival in the Church of 
England. (Lee.) 


“A corresponding movement throughout the coun- 
try in the direction which the Ritwalists had taken,” 
—Blunt: Dict. Sects, p. 200. 


rit-u-al-ist/-ic, a. [Eng. ritualist ; -ic.] 


1, Pertaining or according to the ritual; 
adhering to ritual, 

2. Pertaining or relating to the ritualists. 
[Eng. ritual; -ly.) By 
hp “by or according to any particular rite. 


[Icel. rifa.] [Rive, v.] A rift, a 
cleft. (Orkney and Shetland Islands.) 


-tian= sha. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 


*ri-vage (age as ig), s 


ri-val, v.t. & i. 


* ri’-val-éss, s. 


*yri-val-ity, s. [Fr. 


ri-val-ship, s. 


_Yive (1), * 


* rive (2), * 


(Fr., from rive 
(Lat. ripa) = a bank.) 
1, A bank, a shore, a coast. 


“ You stand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing.’ 
Shakesp.; Henry V., iii. (Introd.) 
2, A toll paid to the crown on some rivers 
for the passage of boats or vessels thereon. 


ri-val, s.&a. (Fr. rival, from Lat. rivalis, 


from rivus=a stream, a river. ‘Properly 
those who dwell on opposite banks of the 
same river or stream. Such people are under 
strong temptation to quarrel about water 
privileges ; hence the word rivals came to 
mean those in competition with each other, 
and disposed to quarrel even though no river 
might be near.” (Trench: Study of Words, 
p. 198.) Sp. rival ; Ital. rivale.) 
A. As substantive: 


1, One who strives to reach or obtain some- 
thing which another is also seeking to gain, 
and which only one can possess ; a competitor 
for the se object as another. 


“Hath in any, but in her, love-fellowship main- 
ioe friendship between rivals ?’ '—Sidney ; Arcadia, 


2, One who emulates or strives to equal or 
surpass another in excellence; a competitor, 
an emulator : as, rivals in eloquence. 

* 3. An associate, a companion, a comrade 


“Tf you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, the rivals 
of my watch, bid them make haste.”—Shakesp, : 
Hamlet, i. 1 


B. As adj.: Striving or seeking to reach 
or obtain the same object; emulous; stand- 
ing or being in competition for the same object. 

of pen are two rival enemies,” 
: Midsummer Night's Dream, i. L 

* rival- chating GG Hating any rival; 
jealous. 

“ With rival-hating be set you on.” 
Sha : Richard 11,1 % 
(RIVAL, s. ae 

A. Transitive : 

1. To stand or be in competition or rivalry 
with another ; to strive to reach or gain some- 
thing before or in opposition to. 

2, To strive to equal or surpass ; to emulate, 

“ Awakes the rivall’d nightingale.” 
Thomson. Hymn on Solitude. 
To bea pane or rival. 


“ Burgund 
We first address’d tow’rd you, who wath this ki 
Have rival'd for our daughter.” Shakesp, : Lear,i. 


* B, Intrans. : 


(Eng. rival ; -ess.] A female 
rival, 

“Oh, my happy rivaless."—Richardson : Pamela, iv. 
158, 


rivalité, from Lat. 
rivalitatem, accus of rivalitas, from rivalis = 
rival (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being a rival; 
rivalry, emulation. 

2, Association, equality, copartnership. 


“Cosar, having made use of bim in the wars, 
presently denied him rivality."—Shakesp.: Antony € 
Cleopatra, iii. 5. 


ri-valled, pa. par. ora. [RIvAL, v.] 
ri-val-ry, s 


[Eng. rival ; -ry.] The act of 
rivalling ; a state of competition or emulation ; 
a striving or effort to reach or obtain the 
same object which another is pursuing, and 
which only one can possess ; an endeavour to 
excel or surpass another in excellence. 
“ To muse o'er rivalries of yore.” 
Scott ; Lay of the Last Ganeren iv. 82. 

(Eng. rival; -ship.) The 
quality or mere) of being rivals; rivalry, com- 
petition, emulation. 

“A kind of rivalship against Thomas Aquinas.”~ 


Waterland : Works, iv, 404. 
ryve (1), v.t. & i. [Icel. rifa (pa. t. 
rif, pa. par. rifinn); cogn. with Dan, rive; 
w. a; to scratch; Dut. rijven; O. H. 
Ger. riban ; Ger. reiben.] 
A. Trans.: To split, to cleave, to rend 
asunder forcibly. 
“ A bolt that should but rive an oak.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, ¥. 8 
B. Intrans.: To be riven, split, or rent 
asunder ; to open, 
“ And Baer 1 would that earth would rive 
And close upon me while alive.” 
Scott > Rokeby, v. 26. 
ryve,v.i. [Arrive.] To sail to; 
to come, to arrive. 


rive, s. [Rive (1), v.] A rift, a split, a rent, 


a tear. 
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rivel—rivet 


SS ee 


riv’-el,’ v.t, : ; 
frequent. from rive (q.v.); Dut. ruifelen, ruy- 
jelen.] To contract into wrinkles ; to wrinkle, 
to corrugate, to pucker, 
“ While every worm industriously weaves &, 
And winds his web above the rivell'd leaves. 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 596, 
*riv-—el, * riv-el-ing (1), *ryv-el-ing, s. 
(Rivet, v.] A wrinkle. 
“Tt had no wem ne ryueling.’—Wycliffe: Ephe- 
sians, V. 


* riv’-él-ing (2), s. 


* riv’-el-ing (3), s. [lng. rive(r) ; dimin. suff, 
-ling.] A little river; a rivulet, a streamlet, 
a brodk. (Prob. a misprint for riverling.) 

“Which, as maine flouds from smallest currents flow, 
Derives her sweets to th’ rivelings below.” 
Brathwayte: Nature's Embassie, p. 276. 

*riv’-el-ing (3), s. [A.S. rifling.]_A rough 
kind of shoe, formerly worn by the Scotch, to 
whom, for that reason, the term itself was 
sometimes applied in contempt. 


“ Sum es left na thing 
Boute his rivyn viveling.” 
Wright's Political Songs, p. 807. 


[RIVE, v.] 


(RIvEL, s.] 


riven, pa. par. or a. 


* riv’-ér (1), s. [Eng. rive (1), v.; -er.] One 
who rives or rends, 
riv-ér (2), *riv-ere, s. [Fr. rivigre=a 
river. The original meaning was a shore or 
pank, from Low Lat. riparia =(1) the sea- 
shore, a bank, (2) ariver: prop. fem. of riparius 
= riparian (q.v.); Sp. ribera =a shore, @ sea- 
coast; Port. ribeira=a meadow near the 
bank of a river; ribeiro=a brook; Ital. 
riviera = sea-shore, a bank, a river.] 
L, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 1. 


2. Fig.: A large and abundant stream ; a 
copious flow. 


“ Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because they 
keep not thy law.”—Psalm cxix, 136, 


Il, Technically : 

1. Geog.: A large stream of water flowing 
over a certain portion of the earth’s surface, 
and discharging itself into the sea, a lake, 
a marsh, or another river. A river is generally 
a stream of considerable size formed by the 
union.of several brooks, streams, or rivulets, 
When several streams join, so as to produce 
a river of considerable size, this last is called 
the principal river, and the minor rivers of 
which it is composed are called its tributaries, 
affluents, branches, or feeders. The district 
drained by such a system of streams or rivers 
is termed a river-basin (q.v.). Rivers gene- 
rally have their sources ia springs, or from 
the gradual melting of the snow and ice which 
perpetually cover the summits of the most 
elevated ranges of mountains. The channel 
or cavity in which a river flows is called its 
bed, and the solid land which borders the bed 
is its banks. The termination of the course 
of a river, or where it discharges itself into 
the sea, another river, &c., is called its mouth. 


The following table shows the length and 
area of some of the principal rivers ;— 


Lengthin Area of Basin, 

miles. 8q. miles. 
Mississippi, with Missouri 4,100 1,290,000 
WHE SF sw So 6%. 9; 708 1,290,000 
Amazon . « « « 6 « 38,400 2,230,000 
OBIS <6: 2! 0! Seto 'o| 3,200 1,190,000 
Yang-tse-Kiang . « . . 38,200 689,000 
WeEnesel, witel/ejp0 yeh eiupe .8j200 880,000 
Menus teuca an 6 hen ore 2,900 942,000 
Amann) cs Fel es) et 3 2500 403,000 
Congo oe © © «© © © 2,600 1,540,000 
Niger. 0: sis w p_6)' 3,600 1,060,000 


Darwin (Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. vi.) con- 
sidered rivers as harbours of refuge for certain 
fishes, and as standing to the ocean in the 
same relation as islands do to continents, 


2. Geol. : Rivers may in some cases be aided 
in hollowing out their beds by existing ravines 
and fissures, in others their whole channel is 
scooped out by themselves. The most rapid 
movement of the water is at the surface, fric- 
tion retarding the lower and lateral currents. 
A velocity of three inches per second at the 
bottom is sufficient to tear up fine clay, six 
inches per second fine sand, twelve inches per 
second fine gravel, and three feet per second 
stones as largeas an egg. Hence the transport- 
ing power of a river is enormous, especially 
when in flood. The material carried forward 
is deposited in the estuary at the mouth of 
the stream, and tends to form a delta (q.¥.). 
Rivers have existed in all geological periods ; 
one is traceable in the Carboniferous rocks 
of the Forest of Dean, 


[A.S. geriflian=to wrinkle, a j 


8. Law: Rivers are distinguished as navi- 
gable and non-navigable: the former being 
the property of the state, and subject to state 
jurisdiction; the latter the property of those 
through whose lands they flow. Improve- 
ments in many of our inland navigable rivers, 
by means of dams and locks, are now being 
made by the Government at public expense. 
The Ohio and some of its tributaries have been 
greatly improved by this method during the 
last few years. 


river-basin, s. [Bastn, s., B. IL. 2. (6).] 


river-bed, river-channel,s. The bed, 
bottom, or channel of a river 

river-bullhead, s. ' 

Ichthy.: Cottus gobio, the Miller’s thumb 
(q.v.). 

river-crab, s. 

Zool. ; The genus Thelphusa (q.v.). 


river-craft, s. Small craft or vessels 
which ply on rivers, but do not put out to sea. 


river-crayfish, s. 
Zool. : Astacus fluviatilis, 


river-deity, s. 

Compar. Relig. : A river-god (q.v.). 

“ Praying the river-deity to let them cross,"—Tylor > 
Prim, Cuit, (ed. 1873), ii. 210, 

river-delta, s. [DE.LTA.] 


river-dolphins, s. pl. 
Zool. : The family Platanistide (q.v.). 


*river-dragon, s. A crocodile, (So 
called by Milton (P. L., xii. 191), in allusion 
to Ezekiel xxix. 3.) 


river-driver,s. A name given by lumber- 
men to one whose business is to conduct logs 
down running streams. 


* river-ducks, s. pl. 
Ornith. : The Anatine. 


river-god, s. 

Compar. Relig.: A river personified, and 

worshipped as a deity. [WATER-WoORSHIP.] 

“ Odysseus invokes the river of Scheria; Skaman- 
dros had his priest and Spercheios his grove; and 
sacrifice was done to the rival of Herakles, the river- 
god Acheloos,”—Tylor: Prim. Oult. (ed. 1873), ii, 213, 

river-hog, s. 

Zool, : The genus Potamocheerus, sometimes 
called Bush-hogs. Potamochwrus penicillatus is 
the Red River-hog. 


river-horse, s. 

Zool. : Hippopotamus anvphibius. 

“They are the river-horse and the crocodile, those 
celebrated inhabitants of the Nile.”"—Young: Notes on 
the Paraphrase of Job, 

river-ice, s. 

Geol., dc. : Ice floating down a river. It is 
capable of carrying with it, or moving forward, 
not merely gravel and pebbles, but boulders 
of large size. 


river-jack viper, s. 

Zool. : Vipera rhinoceros, from West Africa. 
The head is flat, with a longish horn on each 
side of the snout. In captivity itis very irri- 
table, and puffs itself out and hisses fiercely 
when visitors approach the case in which it is 
confined, 7 


river-lamprey, s. 
Ichthy : Petromyzon fluviatilis. 


river-limpet, s. 
Zool. : The genus Ancylus (q.v.). 


river-meadow, s. A meadow on the 
bank of a river. 


river-mussel, s. 
Zool. : The genus Unio (q.v.)." 


river of death, s. 

Compar. Religions : An expression frequently 
met with in anthropological writings, and 
derived from the fact that, in very many forms 
of religion, the passage from the present to 
another state of existence is thought to be 
effected by the actual crossing of a river. The 
belief existed in classical times (cf, Virg. Ain. 
vi. 134, 145, with Od. mw. 22), and is very widely 
spread among races of low culture in the 
present day (Tylor: Prim. Cult., ch. xii., xiii.). 
Allusions in Christian allegory and hymnology, 


(Swainson.) 


which seem to embody this notion, probably — 
refer to the passage of the Jordan by the Jews | 


before entering the Land of Promise. 


river-plain, s. A plain by a river. 
river-shrew, s. 
Zool.: Potamogale velox. 


river-side, s. The bank of a river. 


river-snail, s. 


Zool. ; Paludina viviparde 


river-terrace, s. 

Geol.: A terrace along the side of a river. 
There is a steep cliff a few yards high sup- 
porting a flat terrace, corresponding in appear- 
ance to the adjacent alluvial plain. The 
terrace is apparently horizontal, but really has 
a slope corresponding to that of the river. 
Sometimes two or three such terraces exist 
one above the other. They are produced by 
the slow and intermittent upheaval of the 
land, (Lyell.) 


river-tortoise, s. 


river-wall, s. 

Hydr.-eng.: A wall made to confine a river 
within definite bounds, either (1) to prevent 
denudation or erosion of the banks; (2) to 
prevent overflow of the land adjacent; or (3) 
to concentrate the force of the stream within 
a smaller sectional area for the purpose of 
deepening a navigable channel. 


river-water, s. The water ofa river, as 
distinguished from spring-water, &c, 

river-weed, s. 

Bot.: The genus Podostemon, 


[MARSH-TORTOISE. ] 


(Amer.) 


*riv’-ér, v.i. [Rrver, s.] To hawk by & 
river; to fly hawks at river fowl. 


* riv’-€r-ain, a. [Fr.] Ofor pertaining toa 
river ; situated on or near to a river ; border- 
ing on a river. 

“ General Prendergast has made short work of the 


long-talked of riverain defences known as the Menhla 
position.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 19, 1885. 


* riv’-€r-6t, s. (Eng. river, s.; dimin. suff. 
-et.) A little river; a rivulet, a stream. 
“* Whose violet veins in branched riverets flow.” 
ayton: Burons Wars, vi. 56. 
[Eng. river, s.5; -hooh] 


* yiv’-ér-hood, s. 
(Hugh 


The quality or state of being a river. 
Miller, in Annandale.) 


* riv’-ér-ine, a. [RiveRArn.] 


* riv’-€r-ling, s. [Eng. river; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A little river, a stream, 
“* All her hidden erystall viverlings.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, third day, first week, 188 
riv’-€r-y, a. [Eng. river, s.; -y.] 
_1, Of or pertaining to rivers; resembling 
rivers. 
“Branched with rivery veins, meanderlike that 
glide,” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, & 10. 
2. Abounding in rivers. 


riv’-ét, * rev-et, v.t. [River (1), s.] [Fr. 
river. 
I, Literally 
1. To fasten with a rivet or rivets, 


‘‘ Their greaves and pouldrons others rivet fast.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, tt. 


2. To clinch ; to fasten firmly. 
“In rivetting, the pin you rivet in should stand up. 
right to the place you rivet it upon.—Moxon. 

II. Fig.: To fix or fasten firmly. 
* “ Toil on from watch to watch, bidding my eye, 

Fast rivetted on science, sleep defy.” 

Churchill > Gotham, lil. 
riv’-ét (1), * rev-et, * ryv-et, s. [Fr., from 
river = to rivet ; a word probably of Seandina- 
vian origin ; cf. Icel. rifa =to tack together.] 
A short bolt with a flat or rose head, em- 
ployed for uniting two plates or thin pieces of 
material, The stub end is swaged to pre- 
vent its withdrawal. When used for joining 
pieces of leather, as in making belting, an 
annular disc, termed a burr, is placed over 
this end previous to swaging, in order to give 
a greater bearing. Rivets are cut from round - 
metal rods, and formed by special machinery. 
In riveting iron plates together, as in boilers, - 
tanks, &c., the rivet is made red-hot, and 
' while a sledge is held against the head, the 

end is swaged down by striking directly with 
a riveting-hammer, or a species of die called a 
snap-head is interposed. In riveting together 
wooden surfaces, they may be lined with 
metallic plate, or washers may be placed under 
the head and the swaged burr, to prevent the 
indentation of the wood. T 


“* Rivet of steel and iron clasp.” 


Scott: Bridal of Triermain.i. 16. _ 


eee ee 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father 


it é ; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
oF, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


rivet-boy, s. The boy employed in the 
operation of riveting co take the rivets from 
the furnace. 

rivet-cutter, s. A jaw tool for cutting 
off flush the stub ends of rivets or bolts. 


rivet-hearth, s. A shallow, round fuel- 
tray, mounted on three legs, and having a 
circular bellows beneath it for blowing the fire 
in which rivets are made red-hot. 


rivet-joint, s. A joint formed bya aula 


or rivets. 
*riv-8t (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Bearded 
wheat. (Lusser: Husbandrie, p. 49.) 


riv-&t-ér, s. [Eng. rivet, V.; -er.] One who 
rivets. 


riv-ét-ing, riv’-6tt-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act or operation of fastening with a 
rivet or rivets. 
' 2, A set of rivets taken collectively. 
riveting-hammer, s. <A hammer for 
‘swaging a rivet when in position. It has 
a long, flat-faced head and a narrow peen. 


riveting-machine, s 

Boiler-making: A machine in which the 
operation of riveting boiler or other metallic 
plates is performed by steam-power. 


riveting-set, s. A punch with a hollow 
face, used for swaging the head of rivets. 


viv-ing, pr. par. ora. [Rivz (1), v.] 
riving-knife, s. 
Coopering: A frow (q.v.). 
ri -machine, s. A machine for split- 


ting wood in the direction of the grain; for 
hoops, staves, splints, as the case may be. 


*ri-vo, interj. [Etym. doubtful.] An excla- 
‘mation in Bacchanalian revelry. 
rg eee says the drunkard.”—Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., 


Fi-vose, a. [Lat. rivus=a river.] 
- Zool., &c.:. Having furrows more or less 
| 4 sinuate like the course of a river. 


xi_vé-fite, s. [After Prof. Rivot, of Paris; 
_ suff, ~ite (Min.). 
we Min. : nN very compact amorphous mineral 
4 ofa yellowish to grayish-green colour, Hard- 
ness, 3°5 to 4; sp. gr. 3°55 to 8°62; fracture 
uneven, fragile. An analysis yielded : anti- 
monic acid, 42:0; protoxide of silver, 1°18; 
protoxide of copper, 89°50; carbonic acid, 
21-0; lime, a trace, from which the formula 
280; + 4(Cu0,AgO)COg is calculated. 


riv-u-lét, s. [Lat. rivulus, dimin. from rivus 
=a river.] 


I. Ord. Lang. : A small stream ; @ brook, a 


streamlet. 
“The shades... 
Through which me to refresh the gentle rivulets pee 
} Drayton: Muses Elysiwm, Nymph. 
Entom.: <A British hperay Bay 


_Bintualesia afinitata, 

riv-u- ain, s. (Mod. Lat. rivul(a); -in 
Ara) 
.: A mucilaginous substance obtained 
wat om a freshwater alga, Rivula tuberosa. 


z -A/-tion, s. [Lat. riatio, from rixatus, 
of rizor = to brawl, to yest A 
quarrel. 


r, & nae Arete rigsdaler ; 
Ae ia titesaed from. | reichs, 


q.v. | 

1, A silver coin made at. the British mint 
e in the island of Ceylon. It is valued 

aad is divided into twelve fanams 


ther ree used at the Cape of Good 
vided into ae serene and worth 


rivet—roadster 


riz-zéred, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Half-dried 
and salted: as, rizzered fish. (Scotch.) 


roach (1), * roche, s. [A.S. reohhe, reohche ; 
cogn. with Dut. rog =a ray; O. Dut. roch =a 
skate; Dan. rokke=a ray; Sw. rocka; Ger. 
roche; Lat. raia =a ray.] 


Ichthy. : Lewciscus rutilus, common through- 
out Europe north of the Alps, and found in 
great numbers in the Sea of Azov and the 
Caspian, Colour most brilliant at spawning- 
time, especially in males, Upper part of body 
bluish- green, inclining to black; sides, 
brighter, sometimes silvery-yellowish ; belly 
silvery-white ; ventrals and anals red ; dorsal 
and caudal gray, with red spots, and often 
with a blackish border, Length about ten 
inches, but large specimens may measure 
fifteen. Roach are gregarious, and associate 
with Bream and Rudd, often breeding with 
them. They are not much esteemed as food 
fish in England; in Russia dried roach is a 
national dish, and the roe of the Caspian 
Roach is made into caviare, large quantities of 
which are annually exported. 


] As sownd as a roach: Perfectly sound. 
(Perhaps a corrupt. of Fr. roche =a rock.) 


“The Roach spawns in ape 1 and May in Prussia, 
May in Austria, and June in England, when the scales 
of the male become rough. The fishes then assemble 
in weedy places in shoals, and exhibit those lively 
movements which have given rise to the adage, ‘As 
sound as a roach,’ It is not often safe to depend on 
medieval etymology, but it had been supposed that 
the Roach was incapable of becoming diseased, and was 
hence named after St. Roch, the legendary Aiscula- 
pius.”—Seeley > Fresh-water Fishes of Europe, p. 148. 


roach (2), s. {Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut. : The upward curve of the foot of a sail, 
made in order to clear the stays, spars, &c. 


roagh (3), s. [See def.] A cockroach (q.v.). 


roach (4), roghe, s. [Fr. roche =a rock.] 

*1, Arock. (Palsgrave.) 

2. Refuse gritty stone, or a bed in position 
resembling it. The highest bed in the Port- 
ae is called the Roach bed. (Ether- 
idge, 


road, *rode, *roode, s. [AS. rdd=a 
journey, an expedition, a road, from rad, pa. t. 
of ridan=to ride. Raid and road are thus 
doublets.) 
*1, An incursion, an expedition, a raid. 
“The Scot who will earks sere upon us.” 
enry V., i, 2 
* 2. The act of riding; a journey, a ride, 
“ With easy roads he came to Leicester.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iv. 2 
3. An open way or public passage ; a way 
for passengers ; ground appropriated to public 
traffic, and forming a line of communication 
between one city, town, or place and another 
for foot-passengers, vehicles, cattle, dc. 
Roads are variously constructed, according 
to the state of civilization and resources of the 
country through which they pass, and accord- 
ing to the nature and amount of the traflic 
to be provided for by them. [Macapam, 
TURNPIKE, STREET.] As a generic term road 
includes highways, streets, lanes, &c. The 
Romans were the great constructors of roads 
among the ancients: their roads were pave- 
ments resting on a foundation of rough stones 
consolidated into one mass by liquid mortar 
or grout. The four great Roman roads in 
Britain were :— 
1, Watling Street ; ae Kent, by way of London, 
to Cardigan Bay, in Wale 
2, ye Street ; from St. David's, Wales, b: 
of Birmingham, Derby, and York, to Tynemou' 
3. Fosse Way ; from Cornwall to Lincoln, 
4, Ermin Street; from St. David’s: to Southampton. 
9 A place where ships may ride at anchor, 
at some distance from the shore ; a roadstead. 
(Generally in the plural.) 
“ Peering in maps for rts and oads.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
5, A means of access or approach ; a i 


“Slave to no sect, who takes no private road 
But looks through Nature up to Nature's God." 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 831. 


(1) By road: By walking or riding along 
the highway, as distinguished from travelling 
by sea or by rail. 

(2) On the road: Passing, travelling. 

(3) To take the road : To set out on a journey. 

(4) To take to the road: To become a high- 
way-robber. 


road-agent, a A Sere (Local.) 


pan! 
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which the superstructure of a railway rests 
The substructure of the way consists of the 
embankment, bridges, piling, ballast, &c., and 
supports the superstructure, which consists 
of the rails, ties, chairs, frogs, crossings, &c. 

2. Civ.-eng.: In common roads, the whole 
material laid in place and ready for travel. 

“ The road in England is always well kept, the road- 

bed is often like a rock,"—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 248, 

road-book, s. A traveller's guide-book 
of towns, distances, &c. 


*road-harrow, s._ A machine for drag- 
ging over roads when they are much out of 
repair, to replace the stones, gravel, &c., dis- 
turbed by the traffic. 


road - locomotive, s. A locomotive 
adapted to run on common roads, 


road-metal, s. [Merat, s., A. II. 1. (1).] 


road-roller, s. A heavy cylinder used 
for compacting the surfaces of roads, 


road-runner, s. 

Ornith. : Geococcyx californianus. Its powers 
of running are so great that it is often hunted 
on horseback. 

road-scraper, s. 
ing or cleaning roads, 


*road-steamer, s. A road-locomotive. 


road-sulky, s. <A light vehicle or trap 
accommodating only one person. [SULKY, s.] 


road -surveyor, s. A public officer 
whose duty is to supervise the roads in a dis- 
trict, and see that they are kept in good order. 


t road-weed, s. 
Bot. : The genus Plantago, especially Plantago 
major, Which grows on hard roads. 


road-worthy, a. Fit for the road or 
travelling. 


road, rode, v.f. & i. {Etym. dgubtful, per- 
haps from road, s. (q.v.), or from Lat. roto = 
to revolve, through Fr. réder, or Sp. rodear. 
Cf. Notes & Queries, 6th ser., xi. 816.) 

A. Trans. : To rouse. 

“When pursued or roaded by a dog, they may be 
raised once."—Wilson & Bonaparte: American Orn 
thology (ed. 1832), iii. 12 (Note.) ; 

B. Intransitive: 

1. (See extract), 


“« A good retriever . . . who will road or follow the 
foot-scent of game well.” —Jeyrick : “House Dogs & 
Sporting Dogs, p. 93, 

2. To fly in a body. 

“To shoot wildfowl roding in, half an hour after 
sunset.”—/Notes & Queries, 6th ser., xi. 188. 

* rOad’-léss, a. (Eng. road; -less.] Destitute 
of roads. 


“Marching often across a roadless country as fast ag 
sepoys in retreat.”—St. James's Gazette, Jan. 16, 1886. 


road’-man, s. [Eng. road, and man.] A 
man who works upon the roads, 


road’-side, s. &a. [Eng. road, and side.] 
A, As subst.: The side or borders of a road, 


“* By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life!” 
Longfellow: Footsteps of Angels. 
B. As adj.: 


Situated or being on the side 
of a road, 


“ Roadside waste, roadside pasture, and roadside 
turf belong presumably to the adjoining landowner.” 
—Field, Oct, 17, 1885. 


road/-stéad, s. (Eng. road and stead.] The 


same as ROAD, 5., 4. 
“Curses the roadstead, aod with gale 
Of early morning lifts 
gnaees Rokeby, ii, 12, 
road’-stér, s. [Eng. road; suff. -ster.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A horse well fitted for travelling, or com- 
monly employed in travelling, specif. applied 
to a trotter. 

2. One who is much accustomed to driving ; 
a coach-driver. 

3. One who rides along the roads instead of 
following the hounds across country. (Hunt. 
Slang.) 

“Once in a way the roadsters and ibaa are ie 

tinctly favoured.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 

4, A tricycle or bicycle built more heavily j 
than one for racing p ses, to withstand the 
wear and tear of travelling on the high road. 

“ It was a substantial roadster.” —Field, Dec, 6, 1884. 

II, Nat. : A vessel which works by tides, 
and seeks some known road to await a of 

tide and change of wind. (Smyth.) 


A machine for scrap- 
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road ’-way, * rode’-way, s. [Eng. road, and 
way.) A highway, a road ; espec. the part of 
a highway used by vehicles, horses, &c. 


“Never a man’s thought in the world keeps the 
roadway better than thine."—Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., 
ii. 2. 


roam, * ram-en, * rom-en, v.i. &t. [Etym. 
doubtful. Skeat suggests a theoretical A.S8. 
ramian (not found)= to stretch after ; hence, 
to seek, to journey or rove about; cf. O. H. 
Ger. rdmén, rdman = to aim at, to strive after. 
“Tt can hardly be doubted that the use of the 
word was largely and early influenced by the 
word Rome, on account of the frequent pil- 
grimages to it” (Skeat).] 

A. Intrans. : To wander about without any 
definite purpose, object, or direction ; to rove 
about, to ramble. 

“ How eager are my thoughts to roam 
Tn quest of what they love!” ne 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, xiii. 
B. Trans.: To range, to wander, to rove 


Over. 
“* Now she roams 


The dreary waste.” Oowper ; Task, i, 546. 


*roam, s. [Roam, v.] The act of roaming, 
roving, or wandering ; a ramble. 


“ The boundless space, through which these rovers take 
Their restless roam.” Young : Night Thoughts, ix. 


roam’-er, s. [Eng. roam, v.; -er.] One who 
roams or roves about; a rover, a wanderer, a 
vagrant. 


roan, *roane, *roen, a. &s. [O. Fr. rouén 
(Fr. rouan), a word of unknown origin ; ef. Sp. 
ruano = roan ; Ital. roano, rovano,] 

A. As adj. : Of a bay, sorrel, or dark colour, 
with spots of gray or white thickly inter- 
spersed ; now generally used of a mixed colour 
having a decided shade of red. (Applied to 
horses or cattle.) 


“ How shall I answer hue and cry , 
For a roan gelding, twelve hands high?” 


. Butler : Hudibras, il. 2. 
B. As Mbstantive : 


1. A roan colour; the colour described in A. 
2. An animal, especially a horse, of a roan 
colour. 
“Proud, prancing on his roan.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
8. Leather : Sheepskin tanned with sumach ; 
the process is similar in its details to that 
employed for morocco leather, but lacks the 
graining given to the morocco by the grooved 
rollers in the finishing. It is used largely for 
bookbinding and sometimes for shoes. 


roan-antelope, s. 

Zool. : Afgoceros leucopheus, from the open 
plains of South Africa, It is about six feet 
long, forty inches high at the shoulder ; 
heavily built, with upright mane, long ears, 
and scimetar-shaped horns; hide black, which 
colour reflected through the ashy-gray gives 
the animal its popular Dutch name Blauw-boe 
(Blue Buck). 


roan, s. [Rowan.] 


roar, *rore, v.i. & t. [A.S. rdrian; cogn. 
with M. H. Ger. réren; Dut. reeren. From 
the same root as Lat. latro= to bark ; Sansc. 
rad = to bellow.] 
A. Intransitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To ery with a loud continued voice ; to 
bellow, as a beast ; to shout. (Jeremiah ii. 15.) 
2. To ery aloud, as in pain or distress. 
“Thereat he rored for exceeding paine.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. viii. 17. 
3. To make a loud, continued, and confused 
Noise, as the waves, the wind, a crowd of 
people, or the like. 
“Tam the Lord thy God, that divided the sea, whose 
. 15. 


waves roared,” —Isaiah li 

4, To laugh out loudly and continuously ; 
to shout in laughter. 

*5, To act riotously. [RoaRInG-Boys. J 

II. Vet.: To make a loud noise in breath- 
ing. [ROARING, s., 2.] 

B. Trans.: To shout out loudly; to ery 
aload ; to call out or proclaim loudly. 


‘¢ Roar these accusations forth.” 
esp.: 1 Henry V1., iii. 1, 


roar, *rore,s. (Roar, v.] 
1. A full loud ery or noise, as the ery of a 
beast ; a shout. mt 


“ The roar of a whole herd of lions.” 
hakesp, ; Tempest, ti, 1. 


2. The cry, as of a person in pain or distress, 
8. A loud, continued, and confused sound, 


roast, * rost, * roste, v.t. & i. 


as of the waves, the wind, a crowd of persons, 


or the like. 
“The ceaseless roar 


Which rushes on the solitary shore.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 95. 
*4, A tumult. 


“‘Perceiuing his enemies dayly to increase vpon him, 
and all the countries about to be in a rore.”—Fox- 
Actes, p. 656. 


5. A shout or outery of mirth or laughter. 


“Your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set 
the table in a roar.”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 


roar’-ér, s. [Eng. roar, v.; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. One who roars, shouts, or bawls. 


“The roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dan- 
gerous. He has no other qualification for a champion 
of controversy than a hardened front and a strong 
voice.”—Rambler, No. 14, 


*2, One who acts riotously ; a noisy, riotous 
person. 


‘A lady to turn roarer, and break glasses!" 
Massinger ; Renegado, i. 3. 


*3. A wave, a billow. 


“What care these roarers for the name of king ?”— 
Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 1. 


Il, Vet. : A broken-winded horse. 


“Tf a horse is a roarer ... he will usually make a 
grunting noise when taking a fence,”—Sidney » Book 
of the Horse, p. 598. 


* roar’-ie, a. [Rory.] 


roar -ing, * ror-ing, * ror-yng, pr. par., a., 
&s. [Roar, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I, Literally: 

1, Shouting, noisy. 

2. Characterized by noise or riot ; riotous. 

“ A mad roaring time.”—Burnet : Own Time, 

II, Fig. : Going on briskly; brisk, active ; 
highly successful: as, a roaring trade. (Colloq. 
or slang.) 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: A loud, continued, or con- 
fused noise; a loud ery, as of a beast; a 
shout, as of laughter. (Proverbs xix. 12.) 

2. Veterinary : 

(1) A peculiar sound emitted during respira- 
tion by some horses. When ofa chronic type, 
it most frequently arises from a paralysed 
condition of the dilator muscles of the left 
side of the windpipe, and is very often hered- 
itary. (Sidney.) 

“Their horses make much muscle, and roaring is 

almost unknown among them.'’—Globe, Nov. 9, 1885. 


(2) The act of breathing loud. [(1)] 
{The roaring game: Curling. (Scotch.) 


*roaring-boys, s. pl. An old name for 
a set of noisy, riotous ruffians, who infested 
the streets of London in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. They corresponded to 
the Mohawks of later times. 


*roar-ing-ly, adv. 
a roaring manner. 


{Eng. roaring ; -ly.] In 


[O. Fr. rostir 
(Fr. rétir), from Ger. résten = to roast, from 
rost =a grate, a gridiron, or from Irish roistin 
=a gridiron, rosdaim = to roast, rost = roast 
meat ; Gael. rost, roist; Wel. rhostio; Bret. 
rosta = to roast.] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) To cook, dress, or prepare for the table 
by exposure to the direct action of heat, on a 
spit, &c. 

(2) To dry and parch by exposure to heat : 
as, To roast coffee. 

(8) To heat to excess ; to heat violently. 

“ Roasted in wrath and fire.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, ii. 2, 

2. Fig. : To banter, quiz, or chaff severely ; 
to tease unmercifully. (Colloq.) 

“Bishop Atterbury’ ing lord Co: ‘by about 
the ceolek of jane Mert ato ie aap ie 
Epistolary Corresp., ii, 417. 

II. Metall.: To expose, as metallic ores, to 
a protracted heat below fusion, in order to 
expel sulphur, arsenic, carbonic acid, water, 
&c., and frequently to effect oxidation. 

B. Intransitive : 


1, To cook or dress meat by roasting. 


“He coude roste, and sethe, and broile, and frie.” 
Chaucer: C. T., Prol. 319, 


2. To become roasted or fit for the table by 
exposure to fire. 


roast, s. & a. 


roast’-ing, pr. par. or a. 


rob’-bér, * rob-bour, s. 


(Roast, v.] 

A. As subst.: That which is roasted, as a 
joint of meat; that part of a slaughtered 
animal which is chosen for roasting, as the 
shoulder or leg of mutton, sirloin of beef, &c. 


“ On holy days an egg or two at most, 
But her ambition never reach’d to roast.” 
Dryden: Cock & Fox, 36. 


B. As adj.: Roasted : as, roast beef. 

| * (1) To cry roast meat: Not to be able to 
keep one’s good fortune to one’s self. 

(2) To rule the roast : To have or take the lead 
or mastery ; to be master or chief. (Prob. 
for to rule the roost.) 

“ Suffolk, the new-made duke, that rules the roast.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI,iuL 

roast-beef plant, s. 

Bot. : Tris feetidissima. [Trts.] 

roast-bitter, s. <A peculiar bitter prin- 
ciple, contained in the crust of burnt bread 
similar to that produced by the roasting of 
different other organic substances. 


roast’-ér, s. [Eng. roast; -er.] 


1. One who or that which roasts. 
*2. A pig or other animal or article for 
roasting. 
“We kept a roaster of the sucking pigs.”—Black- 
more: Lorna Doone, ch. 1, 
{Roast, v.] 


roasting-bed, s. 


Metall. : A floor or bed of refractory sub- 
stance on which ores are roasted. 


roasting-furnace, s. 

Metall. : A furnace in which ore is heated to 
oe off the sulphur and other volatile par- 
ticles. 


roasting-jack, s. 
Domestic : An old fashioned device for turn- 


ing the spit on which meat was roasted before 
an open fire. 


* rb, s. [Fr., from Sp. rob, from Arab. robb = 


a syrup or jelly of fruit.] The inspissated 
juice of ripe fruit mixed with honey or sugar 
to the consistence of a conserve ; @ conserve 
of fruit. 3 


“The conserve or rather the rod that is made of 
them.”—Venner : Via Recta ad Vitam longam, p. 17. 


rob, * robbe, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. robber, rover. 


The original sense was to despoil the slain in 
battle, to strip, to disrobe, from O. Fr. robb 
robe = arobe ; so Eng. reave (bereave) is form 
in a similar manner, from A.S. redf= clothing; 
O. Sp. robir; Sp. robar ; O. H. Ger. roubdn, 
roupon; Ger, rauben ; Dut. roven.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To deprive, strip, or plunder of anything 
by unlawful force or violence, or by secret 
theft; to strip or deprive of anything by 
stealing ; to deprive unlawfully. 


‘Thei robbiden h and woundiden hym and wen- 
ten awey.”— Wyetige : Luke x. 30, 


2. To plunder, to pillage ; to steal anything 
from 


“ Like a thief to come to rob my grounds.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, iv. 10. 
3. To deprive, to strip. 


“That all the rest it seem’d they robbed bare 
Of bounty, avd of beautie, and all virtues rare,” 
Spenser ; F. Q., IIL. vi. 4 
* 4, To steal. 


‘To rob love from any.” ; 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, 1. 8 


B. [ntrans. : To steal, to plunder, to pillage. 
#8 a au women slouh, and robbed thrugh the 
and.” 


Robert de Brunne, p. 38. 
* rob-altar, s. A sacrilegious plunderer. 


rob’-and, rob’-bin, s. [For rope-band.] 


Naut.: A piece of plaited rope, called 
sennit, used for fastening the head-rope of a 
sail to the jackstay ; a rope-band. 


Robben Is’-land (s silent.) [See def.] 


Geog. : An island off the Cape of Good Hope, 
used as a penal station. 

Robben Island-snake, s. 

Zool. : Coronella phocarum. 


(O. Fr. robbeur.} 
(Ros, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : \ 

1. One who robs or steals from another ; 
one who commits a robbery ; a thief. ; 


“ Who, turning to the robber band, 
Bade four, the bravest, take the brand.” 
Scott : Rokeby, iii. $1. 


fate. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or wore, wolf, work, who, sdn: mite. ciib. ciire. unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », ce =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


robberdsman—robustly 
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2. One who takes that to which he has no 
right ; one who strips or deprives another of 
anything by violence or wrong. 

II. Law: One who takes goods or money 
from the person of another by force or threats, 
and with a felonious intent. 


robber-crab, s. 
Zool. : Birgus latro. 


*rob -berds-man, * rob-bers-man, s. 
(RoseRDsMAN.] 


rob’-bér-y, * rob-er-ie, s. [0. Fr. robveric.] 

__ 1, Ord. Lang.: The act or practice of rob- 

bing or of taking anything from another by 

halt or wrong ; a plundering, a pillaging ; 
eft. 


. “Each place abonnding with fowle injuries, 
And fil'd with treasure rackt with robberies.” 
Spenser: Mother Hubbard's Tale. 


2. Law: (See extract). 


“ The felonious and forcible taking, from the person 
of another, of goods or money to any value, by violence 
or putting him in fear. (1) There must bea taking, 
otherwise it is no robbery. (2) It is immaterial of wha 
value the thing taken is; a penny as well as a pound, 
thus forcibly extorted, inakes a robbery. (3) tly, 
the taking must be by force, or a previous putting in 
fear; which makes the violation of the person more 
atrocious than privately stealing. This previous vio- 
lence, or putting in fear, is the criterion that dis- 
tinguishes robbery from other larcenies.”— Blackstone: 
Oomment., bk. iv., ch, 17. 


[Brravs.} 


réb’-bin (1), s. [Ceylon.] 

Comm. : The name given to the package in 
which Ceylonese, &c., dry goods, as pepper, 
are imported. The Malabar robbin of rice 
weighs 84 lbs. (Simmonds.) 


rob-bin (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The spring 
of acarriage. (Simmonds.) 


rOb’-bin (3), s. [RoBanp.] 


robe, s. [Fr., from M. H. Ger. roub, roup; 
O. H. Ger. raup; Ger. raub = booty, spoil, a 
arment; cogn. with A.S. redf= spoil, cloth- 
ng: Icel. rauf=spoil; Ital. & O. Sp. roba; 
Sp. ropa ; Port. rowpa.) 

1. A kind of gown or long loose dress worn 
over other dress, especially by persons in 
high position, or engaged in any ceremonial, 
ordinance, or rite; a gown of state or office, 
as of judges, priests, &c. ; a gown or dress of 

j arich, flowing, or elegant style or make. 


“ The vests, the robes, and heaps of shining gold.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey viii. 456. 


2. A dressed buffalo skin. A pack of robes 
is ten skins tied in a pack, this being the 
state in which they are brought to market. 


“| Master of the Robes: An officer of the 
royal household, whose duty is to order and 
supervise the robes of the sovereign. Under 
him are several officers, as a clerk of the 
Tobes, a yeoman, three grooms, a page, a 
brusher, a furrier, a sempstress, a laundress, 
a starcher, and a standing wardrobe-keeper, 
at Windsor Castle, St. James’s, and Hampton 
Court palaces, &c. Under a queen the duties 
are performed by a Mistress of the Robes, 
who is the highest in rank of the ladies in the 
service of the queen. (English.) 

{J Gentlemen of the robe (or of the long robe): 
Barristers. 


robe-maker, s. A maker of official 
robes for judges, the clergy, barristers, mem- 
bers of a university, &c. 


robe, v.t. & i. [Ross, s.J 
A. Transitive: 
I. Lit. : To invest with a robe or robes ; to 
dress with magnificence ; to array. 


“ Lying robed and crowned, 
Worthy a Roman spouse!” 
Tennyson: Dream of Fair Women, 168. 


- IL Fig.: To clothe, to dress, to invest, to 
Cover: as, The fields are robed with green. 
——s*B Intrans.: To put on robes; to array 

one’s self in a robe or robes. 

-man, 


b'-érds-min, *réb'-bérds 
[Said to be named 


db-érts-man, s. 

Robin Hood, the celebrated outlaw of 
ood Forest.] In the old statutes, a 
applied to any bold robber or night thief. 
ers Plowman they are termed Roberdes 


ersmen, or Robherdsmen, were a sort of t 
@ mentioned in the statutes (5 Edw, 3, &.).. . 
m_C ood lived_in the 


robin, s. 


rob’-i-nét (1), s. 


* rob’ -i-nét (2), 


rob’-ing, pr. par. or a. 


ro-bin’-i-a, s. 


ro-bin’-i-in, a. 


rob’-ért, s. [HeRB-RoBERT.] 
Rob’-ér-tin, Rob’-ér-tine, s. [See def.] 


Church Hist. ; One of an order of monks, so 
named after Robert Flower, the founder, 
A.D, 1187. 


{A familiar dimin. from Robert.] 
[Jackpaw.] 

1. The Redbreast (q.v.). 

* 2, A trimming on the front of the dress. 


“ Robins, and caps and sheets.” 
Wolcott: P. Pindar, p. 287. 


¥ (1) Robin run in the hedge: 
Bot. : Nepeta Glechoma. 
(2) Round-robin > [ROUNDROBIN]. 


Robin Goodfellow, s. A ‘drudging 
fiend,” and merry domestic fairy, famous for 
mischievous pranks and practical jokes. At 
night-time he will sometimes do little services 
for the family over which he presides. The 
Scotch call this domestic spirit a brownie ; 
the Germans, kobold or Knecht Ruprecht. 
The Scandinavians called it Nissé God-dreng. 
Puck, the jester of Fairy-court, is the same. 

“Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 

Called Robin Goodfellow. . . 

Those that Hob-goblin call you, and sweet Puck, 

You do their work, and they shall have good luck.” 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 

Robin Hood, s. A celebrated outlaw in 
the reign of Richard I. ; hence, a character in 
May-day and other games. 


robin-redbreast, s. 
robin-ruddock, s. 
robin-wake, s. 
Bot.: The same as WAKE-ROBIN (q.V.). 


robin’s pincushion, s. The bedeguar 
of the dog rose. 


[REDBREAST.] 
The robin-redbreast. 


[Fr.] 

Steam-eng. : A term for some Of the cocks of 
pi a i as the gauge, brine, and trial 
cocks. 


s. [Eng. robin; 
dimin. suff. -et.] 
1, A robin-red- 
breast. 
“The mavis, merl, 
and robinet.” 
Drayton: Muses Ely- 
sium, Nymph, viii. 
2. Old Arm: A 
military engine for 
hurling darts and 
stones. 


ROBINET, 


(Ross, v.] 


robing-room, s. A vestiary; a room 
where robes of state or ceremony are put on 
or off: as, a judge’s robing-room. 


(Named after John Robin, a 
French botanist, herbalist to Henry IV.] 


1. Bot.: A genus of Galegese. North Ameri- 
can trees, bearing deciduous, pinnate leaves, 
and nodding racemes of white or roseate 
flowers ; calyx with five lanceolate teeth, the 
two upper approximate ; legume many-seeded. 
Robinia Pseudacacia, a native of the United 
States, is the Bastard or False Acacia, called 
in America the Locust-tree. It is from fifty 
to eighty feet high, with loose racemes of 
fragrant flowers. The leaves, root, and inner 
bark are sweet. The wood is hard and 
durable, and used for trenails. In the south 
of France it is grown to furnish vine props. 
R. hispida is the Rose Acacia of the Southern 
United States. 

2. Paleobot.: Found in the European Plio- 
cene. 


r6-bin’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. robin(ia); -tc.] De- 


rived from Robinia Pseudacacia. 


robinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid found in the root of Robinia 
Pseudacacia. It forms a syrupy mass, but 
becomes crystalline in contact with absolute 
alcohol. 


(Mod. Lat. robini(a); -in 
(Chem.). ] 

Chem.: A yellow colouring matter found in 
the wood of Robinia Pseudacacia. Obtained 
by precipitating the aqueous decoction with 
basic acetate of lead, and decomposing the 
precipitate with sulphydric acid. 


ro’-ble, s. 


*rob 0’ da-vy, s. 


* rdb’-or-ate, v.t. 


* rOb-Or-a/-tion, s. 


* rO0-bor’-6-an, * rd-bor’-é-ois, a. 


ro'-bur, s. 


ro-bist,, a. 


* r0-biist’-iotis-ly (i as y), adv. 


ro-bist'-ly, adv. 


rob’-in-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. robin(ia); -ineJ 


Chem. : Co5H3 901g. A yellow colouring 
matter found in the blossom of Robinia Pseud- 
acacia. To extract it, the recently-gathered 
flowers are boiled in water, filtered, the filtrate 
evaporated, and the residue repeatedly ex- 
hausted with boiling alcohol. It crystallizes 
in delicate straw-yellow crystals having a silky 
lustre, melts to a yellow liquid at 195°, is 
slightly soluble in water and alcohol, insolu- 
ble in ether, but dissolves readily in alkalis 
and alkaline carbonate. Its aqueous solution 
is coloured dark brown by ferric chloride, and 
it reduces cupric oxide ina boiling alkaline 
solution. 


robinine-sugar, s. 

Chem. : Cy3H 90g (?). A sweet brown syrup, 
obtained by heating robinine with dilute acids. 
It does not crystallize, smells of caramel when 
heated, and yields with nitric acid a large 
quantity of picric acid. 


(Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot., &c.: Wood for shipbuilding, from a 
Bignoniad, Catalpa longissima, and Platymis- 
cium platystachywm, one of the Dallergiez. 


[Etym. doubtful; cf 
rob, 8.) A drink so called. 


“ Sherry nor Rob-o'-Davy here could flow.” 
Taylor, the Water-poet. 


* rOb'-or-ant, a. & s. (Lat. roborans, pr. par. 


of roboro=to make strong, from robur = 
strength.] 

A. As adj. : Strengthening. 

B. As subst,: A strengthening medicine; & 
tonic. 


(Lat. roboratus, pa. par. of 
roboro = to make strong.) To make strong; 
to give strength to ; to strengthen, to confirm, 


to establish. 
“ Ancient privileges. . . which herein are roborated 


and confirmed.”—Fuller: Hist. Cambridge, ii. 36. 


[Low Lat. roboratio.] 
[RoporaTE.] The act of strengthening, con- 
firming, or establishing. 


[Lat. 
roboreus, from robur = strength, also an oak.}: 
Made of oak ; strong. 


{Lat. = (1) hardness, strength, (2)» 
the common oak, Quercus robur.] (See etym.. 
and compound.) 


Robur Caroli or Carolinum, s. 

Astron. * King Charles’s Oak, a southern: 
constellation, formed by Halley in 1676 from 
a portion of Argo Navis. 


(Fr. robuste, from Lat. robustus 
= strong, from O. Lat. robus; Lat. robur = 
strength; Sp. & Ital. rdbusto.] 

1. Possessed of great strength; 
lusty, sinewy, muscular, vigorous. 


“A robust, boisterous rogue knockt him down.” 
Howell; Letters, bk. i., § iii., let. 22. 


2. Indicating great strength and vigour. 


“ His robust, distended chest.” 
Young : Paraphrase of Job. 


3. Sound, vigorous: as, robust health. 
4, Requiring vigour or strength : as, robust 
employment. 
* 5, Violent, rough, rude. 
“Romp-loving miss 


Is haul'd about in gallantry robust.” 
Thomson: Autuntn, 529. 


strong, 


*rd-bist’-iotis (ias y), a. [Eng. robust ; -iows.) 


1, Robust, strong, vigorous, stout, sturdy. 


“‘ These redundant locks, 
Robustious to no purpose, clust’ring down.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 568. 


2. Rough, boisterous. 

“ The men do sympathize with the mastiffs, in robus- 
tious and rough coming on.”—Shakesp. : Henry V., iii. 7. 
[Eng. 7vo- 
bustious; -ly.) In a robust manner; with 
force or vigour; stoutly, sturdily, roughly, 
boisterously. 


“Tf they come in robustiously . .. are received for 
the braver fellows.""—Ben Jonson : Discoveries. 


* rd-biist'-iotis-néss (i as y), * ro-bist’— 


u-olis-néss, s. [Eng. robustious; -ness.]» 
The quality or state of being robust ; robust-- 
ness; muscular strength ; vigour. ‘ 

“That robustiousness of body."—Sandys; State of- 
Religion, sig. 8. 2. 


(Eng. robust; -ly.) In a 
robust manner ; with great strength or vigour. 


a &e. = bel, del 
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robustness—rock 


ro-biust’-néssg, s. [Eng. robust ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being robust; muscular 
strength or vigour : the condition of the body 
when in full flesh and sound health, 


“Beef may confer a robustness on my son's limbs, 
but will hebetate his intellectuals,”"—Arbuthnot & Pope. 


*ro-bist’-oiis, a. [Eng. robust ; -ous.] Ro- 
bust. (Dryden: Don Sebastian, i. 1.) 


roc, rukh, s. [Arab. rukh ; see def.] 

Arab. Mythol. : A huge white bird, one claw 
of which is as big as the trunk of a large tree, 
and capable of carrying off an elephant and 
devouring it. Adolf Erman suggests that 
the fossil tusks of Rhinoceros tichorhinus, which 
have a faint resemblance to the bill of a 
gigantic bird, created the idea of the roc, 
which would then technically be a myth of 
observation. 


poc’-am-bole, + r6k’-am-bole, s._ [Fr. 
rocambole ; Ital. & Sp. rocambola ; Sw. racken- 
boll; Ger. rockenabolle = rye-bulb: rocken = 
rye, and bolle = buiby, because it is bulbous 
and grows among rye.] 

Bot. & Hort.: (1) Allium Scorodoprasum, a 
plant with bulbs like garlic, but with the 
cloves smaller. It is used for the same pur- 
poses as the shallot, garlic, &c. A native of 
Denmark, not much cultivated in England. 
(2) Alliwm Ophioscorodon, from Greece. Some- 
times the two are considered to be identical. 


#00-Cél-la, s. [Port. rocea=a rock. Named 
from the place of growth.] 

Bot. : A genus of Usneidee. Dull gray lichens, 
with a peltate disc, open from the front, and 
seated on a carbonaceous stratum. They 
grow on rocks by the sea. Roccella tinctoria 
is the Archil, Orchil, or Orchella lichen. R&R. 
fuciformis, used, like the former, for a dye- 
plant, is less valuable. They occur in the ex- 
treme south of England. 


roc-¢él-lain’-il-ide, s. 
anil(ine), and suff. -ide.] 


Chem. : Cog H 42N902 = 


(Eng. roccell(ic) ; 


(Cy7H3902)” 
(CgHs5)o No. 


9 
Phenyl-roccellamide. A crystalline body ob- 
tained by heating roccellic acid with an excess 
of aniline, distilling, and treating the black 
residue, left in the retort, with alcohol. It 
forms colourless lamin, melts to a colourless 
liquid at 53°, is insoluble in water, ammonia, 
and hydrochloric acid, but soluble in alcohol. 


roc-cél-lic, a. [Mod. Lat. roccell(a); -ic.] 
Contained in, or derived from plants of the 
genus Roccella. 


roccellic-acid, s. é 
Chem. : Cy7Hyq0q = (17 Hs002) XO. A 


fatty acid discovered in 1830 by Heeren in 
Roccella tinctoria, and other species of the 
same genus. Itcrystallizes in white rectangu- 
lar four-sided plates, or in short needles, melts 
at 132° to a colourless liquid, is tasteless, in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol, but very soluble in ether. It is very 
slightly affected by reagents, but it decom- 
poses carbonates. The roccellates of the 
alkali metals are soluble in water. The barium 
salt, Cy7H39Ba’O4, is a bulky white powder, 
slightly soluble in boiling water, insoluble in 
alcohol. The silver salt, CyyHg9AgoO4, ob- 
tained by precipitation, is a white amorphous 
mass, which darkens on exposure to light. 


roccellic-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : Cy7H3903. _A faintly yellow, neutral 
oil, obtained by heating roccellie acid to be- 
tween 220° and 280°, mixing the brown mass 
with dilute soda-ley, and treating with ether. 
It dissolves easily in hot alcohol and in ether. 


réc-cél-lin-in, s. [See def.] 

Chem. : CygHyg07 (?). A crystalline sub- 
stance extracted from Roccella tinctoria by 
hydrochloric acid and boiling aleohol. It 
forms a mass of silky needles, insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in cold alcohol and 
ether, but soluble in boiling alcohol. Hot 
nitric acid converts it into oxalic acid. 


*rech, v.t. [Fr. rochke=a rock.) To harden 
like a rock. 


“ Thee winter's coldnesse thee river hardlye roching.” 
Stanyhurst ; Conceites, p. 136, 


{Fr.] A roach. 
[Fr.] A rock. 


* roche (1), s. 
* roche (2), 3. 


roche-alum, s, [Rock-aLuM.] 
roche-lime,s. Quicklime. 


roches-moutonneés, s. pl. 

Geol. ; Projecting eminences of ro¢n which 
have been smoothed and worn into the shape 
of flattened domes by a glacier passing over 
them. They are called mowtonneés because 
their small rounded bosses resemble the backs 
of a flock of sheep. 


Ro-chélle’, s. [See def.] 

Geog.: A fortified sea-port of France, the 
capital of the department of Charente-In- 
férieure. 

Rochelle-powder, s. 
DER. } 


Rochelle-salt, s. 
TRATE. } 


roch-&t (1), * rdteh’-6t, s. (Fr. rochet, from 
O. H. Ger. roch, 
hroch (Ger. rock) = 
a coat, a frock: cf. 
Ir. rocon = a man- 
tle, a cloak ; Gael. 
rochall. } 


1. An ecclesias- 
tical garment of 
fine white linen, 
differing from the 
surplice in being 
shorter, and open win 
at the sides. It was ROCHET. 
formerly worn by . 
priests and acolytes, but is now worn by 
bishops under the chimere. 

“The rochet is also derived from the albe... As 
the surplice is an augmentation of the albe, so the 
rochet isa diminution of the same .. . being shorter, 
and either with tighter sleeves, or without sleeves. 
It is well known that the clergy and bishops were 
required formerly by the decrees of Synods to wear 
their albes constantly ; hence the rochets, which were 
merely reduced albes, were introduced from reasons of 
commodity . .. They were also worn by cantors and 


canons, also by choir children.”—Pugin ; Gloss. Eccles. 
Ornament & Costume. 


* 2. A bishop. 


“Wringing the collective allegory of those seven 
angels into seven single rochets."—Milton: Reason of 
Church Government, bk. i., ch. v. 


* 3. A loose round frock or upper garment, 
the original of the ecclesiastical vestment. 


* rdch’-€t (2), s. [Mid. Eng. roche =a roach ; 
dimin. suff. -ef.] A kind of fish, by some 
taken for the roach, by others for the piper- 

_fish, one of the gurnards. 
“ Of rochets, whitings, or common fish.” 
Browne ; Britannias Pastorals, il. i. 


*rdch’-€tte, s. [RocHeEr (1), s.] 


roch-ing, a. [Etym. doubtful. Prob. from 
Fr. roche =a rock (q.v.).] (See compound.) 


(SEIDLITz-Pow- 


[Sops0-PoTassiIc TAR- 


roching--cask, s. A wooden cistern, 
lined with iead, in which alum is crystallized 
after having been previously dissolved in water 
or by the action of steam. 


réch-léd’-ér-ite, s. [After Herr Rochleder; 
suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A resinous substance originally ex- 
tracted by alcohol from melanchyme (q.v.). 
Colour, reddish-brown ; transparent to trans- 
lucent; melting point, 100°. Composition : 
carbon, 76°79; hydrogen, 9°06; oxygen, 14°15 
= 100. Found also in large masses in the 
lignite of Zweifelsreuth, Eger, Bohemia, 


rock (1), * rocke (1), * rok, *rokke (1), s. 
Icel. rokkr =a distaff; Sw. rock; Dan. rok; 
. H. Ger. roccho; M. H. Ger. rocke; Ger. 
rocken. Prob. from Dan. rokke = to rock 
(q.v.).] A distaff used in spinning ; the staff 
or frame about which flax, wool, &., is 
arranged, from which the thread is drawn in 
spinning. 
“With her rocke, many a knocke 


She gave him on the crowne.” 
Sir T. More: Serjeant & Frere. 


rock (2), *rocke (2), *roche, * rokke (2), 
s. [O. Fr. roke, roche, roc, from Irish & Gael. 
roc =a rock ; Bret. roch.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) A large mass of stony matter; a large 
fixed stone or crag; the stony matter which 
constitutes the earth's crust, as distinguished 
from clay, sand, gravel, peat, &c. 


“Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows, 
So silent fountains, from a rock's tall head.” 
Pope: Homer; [tiad ix. 19. 


(2) In che same s2nse as II. 

(3) A stone of any size; a pebble. 
or humorous.) 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A cause or source of peril or disaster 
(from vessels being wrecked on rocks): as, 
This is the rock on which he split. 


(2) A defence ; a means of safety or protec- 
tion; anasylum, a refuge. (Scriptural.) 

“They remembered that God was their rock," 

Psalm \xxviii. 35. 

(3) A kind of hard sweetmeat. 

(4) The same as Rock-PIGEON (q.v.). 

“ Being a bit slow in firing a fast rock escaped him.* 

—Field, April 4, 1885. 

II, Geol. : Any portion of the earth’s crust, 
coherent or incoherent, any sedimentary 
stratum or any dyke or overlying mass of 
voleanic or plutonic mineral matter. The 
older writers drew a distinction between rocks 
and soils. Both are now regarded as rocks, 
So are blown sand, silt, mould, and peat; 
though the last is soft, spongy, and of veget- 
able origin. Were the vegetable character to 
exclude it, coal would have to be omitted too, 
Most rocks, originally soft, have become hard 
and compact by losing their moisture, and 
being subjected to pressure, Asa rule a rock 
is not a bed of some simple mineral. In most 
cases there are crystals cemented together by 
imperfectly crystalline or amorphous matter, 
or there is a mixture of angular and rounded 
grains, also bound together by mineral matter. 
{MryerRat.] Viewed as to composition, there 
are three leading classes of rock: Siliceous 
or Arenaceous, some formed of loose sand, 
others of hard sandstone, with all intermediate 
grades ; Argillaceous rocks, i.e. rocks of clay, 
or more specifically having one-fourth alumina 
to three-fourths silica ; and Caleareous rocks 
composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, some 
of them proved, and most of the others sus- 
pected, to be originally composed of various 
organisms. Viewed as to their origin, Lyell 
long recognized four kind of rocks : Aqueous 
or Sedimentary, Volcanic, Metamorphic, and 
Plutonic (all which see). A fifth category 
has now been superadded, viz., Aérial or 
ZBolian, formed by the action of wind. 
Aqueous, Molian, and Metamorphic rocks are, 
as a rule, stratified; Volcanic and Plutonic 
rocks generally unstratified : the last two are 
called igneous. Some stratified rocks are un- 
fossiliferous, others fossiliferous. For the 
stratigraphical or chronological order of the 
latter, see Fossiliferous. Much light has 
recently been thrown on the composition and 
origin of rocks, by subjecting thin sections of 
them to microscopic examination. [GEOLOGY.] 

 Rock-cork = Mountain-cork ; Rock-milk 
= Mountain-milk ; Rock-soap = Oropion ; 
Rock-oil = Petroleum. 

{| On the rocks: Quite out of fands ; in want 
of money 


rock-alum, s. 
Min. : Sometimes applied to the massive 
form of alum. ([Cf. Rock Salt.) 


rock-basin, s. ; 

Geol, : (1) A hollow, shaped more or less like 
a basin, ina rock. It may have been scooped 
out by a glacier ; (2) A basin in a rock pro- 
duced apparently by the movement of gravel, 
&e., driven forward by water. They occur 
sometimes in rocks to which the sea has 
access, and sometimes in granite or other 
rocks of mountain regions. 


rock-bird, s. 

Ornith. (Pl.): The genus Rupicola (q.v.). 

rock-bound, a. Hemmed in, or sur 
rounded with rocks : as, a rock-bound coast. 

rock-butter, s. 

Min. : Impure efflorescences oozing from 
some alum shales in various localities, having 
the consistency of butter. Analyses show re- 
lations to Halotrichite (q.v.), with which 
species Dana places them, : 

rock-cavy, s. : 

Zool. : Cavia rupestris, found near the upper 
waters of rivers in the rocky districts of 
Brazil. Itis about thirteen inches in length. 

rock-cist, s. ‘ 

Bot.: The genus Helianthemum. 

rock-cod, s. A cod caught on a docky 

be o 


sea-bottom. They are considered to 
better flavour than fish from a sandy bottom. 


(Collog. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2», = 6; ey=a4; qu=kw. 


aca 


rock-cook, s. 

Ichthy. : The Small-mouthed Wrasse, Labrus 
exoletus. It is about four inches long, and is 
taken occasionally in the Crab-pots on the 
Cornish coast. 

rock-cress, s. 

Bot.: (1) The genus Arabis (q.v.); * (2) 
Crithmum maritinwm. 

rock-crowned, a. Crowned or sur- 
mounted with rocks : as, a rock-crowned height. 

rock-crystal, s. 

Min. : The limpid varieties of quartz (q.v.). 


rock-demon, s. 

Compar. Relig.: A demon supposed to in- 
habit dangerous rocks, often identified with 
the rocks themselves. 


“ An early missionary account of a rock-demon wor- 
ship; by the Huron Indians will show with what 
absolute personality savages can conceive such a 
being.”—Tylor ; Prim. Cult, (ed. 1873), ii. 208, 


*rock-doe,s. The female chamois, (Grew.) 


rock-dove, rock-pigeon, s. 

Ornith. : Columba livia. [CoLumBus.] 

rock-drill, s. A tool for boring rock by 
a chisel movement or rotary motion. 

rock-fire, s. 

Pyrotech, : Anincendiary composition which 
burns slowly and is difficult to extinguish. 
Used for setting fire to ships, buildings, &c. 
It is composed of three parts resin, four 
sulphur, ten nitre, one regulus of antimony, 
and one turpentine. 

rock- 8. 

Ichthy.: (1) The Black Goby ; (2) a name 
given to various species of Wrasse (q.v.). 

*rock-free, a. Free from or without 
rocks. 


“ Whose shores, me thought, on good aduantage stood, 
For my receit, rock-free, and fenc'd from wind.” 
ipman: Homer ; Odyssey vii. 


*rock-goat, s. A goat which makes its 
home among the rocks ; a wild goat, 

rock-harmonicon, s. 

Music: An instrument, the sounds of which 
are produced by striking graduated lengths of 
rock-crystal with a hammer. 


*rock-hearted, a. Hard-hearted; un- 
feeling. 


rock-honey, s. Honey made by bees 
having their nests or abodes among the rocks. 
(Cf. Psalm lxxxi. 16.) 


“Then summer lengthen'd out his season bland, 
And with rock-honey flow'd the happy land.” 
Wordsworth; Descriptive Sketches. 


rock-hopper, s. 
Ornith. : (See extract). 


“Tn this serub one of the crested pen; 8, probably 
Eudyptes chrysocoma, called by the sealers in common 
with other species of the genus Eudyptes, the rock- 
hopper, has established a rookery.”—C, Wyville Thom- 
son. Voyage of the Challenger, ii. 180. 


rock-kangaroos, «. pl. 
Zool. : The genus Petrogale (q.v.). 
rockx-leather, s. The same as Rocx- 
CORK (q.v.). 
’ rock-lily, s. 
Bot. : Selaginella convoluta, 
rock-limpet, s. 
Zool. : The genus Patella (q.v.). [Limpet.] 
rock-lychnis, s. 
Bot. : The genus Viscaria (q.v.). 
rock- Ss. 
Ornith. ; The genus Rupicola (q.v.), 
rock-maple, s. 
Bot. ; Acer saccharinum., 
rock-meal, s. 
Min.: A white cotton-like variety of car- 


bonate of lime, occurring as an efflorescence, 
falling into a powder when touched. 


_ rock-moss, s. 

Bot : A lichen, Lecanora tartarea, [Ovp- 
BEAR. ] 

cek-oil, s. (See Petroeum.] 

rock-pigeon, s. 

LL. The Roek-dove (q.v.). 

2. (Pl.) Sand-grouse (q.v.). 

rock-plant, s. 

Bot. (Pl.): Plants growing on or among 


rock—rocker 


naked rocks, Most have diminutive roots and 
derive their chief support from the air through 
their leaves and stems. Examples: Lichens, 
Mosses, &c., various houseleeks (Crassulacee), 
&c. The latter are often cultivated in rock- 
eries for their fine flowers, 


rock-rabbit, s. 

Zool. ; Hyrax capensis. [HyRAX.] 

“The South African Hyrax is termed by the colonists 
Klip Das, or Rock-rabdit, and is found in considerable 
lenty ...on the sides of the Table mountain.”— 
Wood: Illus. Nat. Hist., i. 760. 

rock-rat, s. 


Zool, ; The genus Petromys (q.v.). 


*rock-ribbed, a. Having ribs of rocks. 
(Bryant.) 


rock-roofed, a. 
with rock, 


rock-rose, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genus Cistus; (2) the genus 
Helianthemum ; (3) Convolvulus Doryenium ; 
(4) (Pl.) the order Cistacee. (Lindley.) 


rock-ruby, s. A name given by lapidaries 
and jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a 
very strong, but not deep red, and has a 
tinge of blue. 


rock-salt, s. 

Geol. : Salt deposited as a geological stratum. 
An immense deposit of solid rock-salt is found 
on Petit Anse Island, Louisiana. The most 
famous mine in the world is that at Wieliczka, 
Galicia, which has been worked for centuries, 
Beds occur also in England, Austria, Poland, 
Russia, Spain, &c. The salt of New York and 
Michigan is obtained from brine, due to solu- 
tion of rock-salt by the flow of underground 
waters. Rock-salt arose probably by the slow 
evaporation of sea-water in shallow gulfs or 
bays separated from the ocean by sand bars 
over which the waves occasionally broke, the 
thickness being produced by the slow sub- 
sidence of the land surrounding the gulf. 


rock-samphire, s. 
Bot. : Crithmum maritimum. 


trock-serpent, s. [Rock-sNAkKz.] 


rock-shaft, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1. A shaft with tappets which raise the 
levers of the puppet-valves in a certain class 
of steam-engines. 

2. The shaft, with levers, used for working 
the slide-valves, the notch of the eccentric 
rod dropping into a stud fixed in one of the 
levers ; the links 
of the slide-valve 
spindle being at- 
tached to the op- 
posite lever on the 
same shaft. 


rock-shelter, 


8. 

Anthrop. : Anat- 
ural opening in a 
rock, utilized by 
man for temporary 
shelter or perma- 
nent residence. In 
some slight degree, 
the custom still survives in Périgord, masonry 
being added to render the residence more 
healthy and comfortable. 

“The very many observations which we have been 

able to make in the caverns and rock-shelters of Péri- 

‘ord.”— Lartet & Christy: Reliquiw Aquitanice (ed, 

. R. Jones), p. 56, 

rock-slaters, s. pl. 


Zool. : The genus Ligia. [Suarer, IT.] 


rock-snake, + rock-serpent, s. 

Zool. ; A name given in some of the British 

ossessions to any individual of the genus 

ython (q.v.). Rock-snakes are among the 
largest of living reptiles ; specimens of eighteen 
and twenty feet long have been brought to 
Europe, and trustworthy statements of the 
occurrence of individuals measuring thirty feet 
are on record ; but their size and strength are 
often much exaggerated, They kill their prey 
by constriction, and swallow it whole, com- 
mencing with the head. During the digestion 
the animal is lazy and unwilling even to 
defend itself when attacked. 


“ Rock-enukes are mostly arboreal, and prefer locali- 
ties in the vicinity of water, to which the animal 
resorts for the puree of drinking. They move, 
climb, and swim with equal facility,”—Zncyc, Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xx. 144. 


Roofed or arched over 
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rock-staff, s. The lever of a forge-bellows 
or other vibrating bar in a machine. 


rock-tar, s. Rock-oil; petroleum. 


rock-temple, s. A temple cut out of 
the solid rock, as at Ellora and other places 
in Hindustan, 


rock-thrush, s. 
Ornith. : The genus Petrocincla (q.v.). 


rock-tripe, s. [TRIPE DE ROCHE.) 


rock-violet, s. 
Bot. : Chroolepus Jolithus, 


rock-wood, s. The same as Fossti- 
Woop, 2. 


rock-work, s. 

1. Stones fixed in mortar in imitation of the 
asperities of rocks. 

2, A natural wall or mass of rock, 

3. A rockery (q.v.). 


rock (3), s. [Roo.] 


rock (1), * rokke, v.t. & ¢. (Dan. rokke = to 
rock, to shake, allied to rykke =to pull, to 
tug, from ryk=a pull, a tug; cf. Ger. riicken 
= to move by pushing ; ruck =a pull, a jolt, 
a jerk; Icel. rugga = to rock a cradle.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To move backwards and forwards, as a 
body resting on a support beneath. It differs 
from swing in that the latter expresses the 
vibratory motion of something suspended, and 
from shake in denoting a slower and more 
uniform motion. 


“ He took her in his arms, and rocking her to and 
fro, In faith, mistress, said he, it is high time for you 
to bid us good night for ever.”—Sidney: Arcadiu, ii. 


2, To shake. 
“The god whose earthquakes rock the solid ground.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 68. 
3. To move backwards and forwards in the 
arms, chair, cradle, &c., in order to induce 
sleep. 
“* Rocked to rest on their mother's breast,” 
Shelley: The Cloud, 
4, To abrade the surface of a copper or 
steel plate, preparatory to scraping a mezzo- 
tinto. [CRADLE, s., B. 5.] 


“There were secrets in the rocking of the copper 
plate which were only known to Englishmen.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, Feb, 19, 1884. 


* TI, Fig. : To lull, to quiet. 


“ Sleep rock thy brain!” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2 


B. Intrans. : To be moved backwards and 
forwards. 
“The rocking town 
Supplants their footsteps.” Philips: Cider, 1. 
rock (2), v.t. [Rock (2), s.] To throw stones 
at; to stone. (Amer.) 


réck’-a-way, s. [Eng. rock, v., andaway.] 
7ehicles : A kind of four-wheeled, two-seated 
carriage, with full standing top. 


rock’-6-lay, rock’-lay, s. 
roquelaure (q.v.). (Scotch.) 


[See def.l A 


rock’-ér, s. [Eng. rock (1), v. ; -er.] 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, One who or that which rocks, 


“ His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 
Was weary, and withouta rocker slept!" 
Dryden: Cock & Fox, 29%. 


2. A rocking-horse, or -chair. 

8. A low skate with a rounding sole, 

IL. Technically : 

1, Furniture: 

(1) A curved piece into which the two legs 
on the same side of a rocking -chair are inserted. 

(2) A curved piece underneath a child’s 
cradle. 

2, Engr.: Acradle. [Crapte, s., B. 5.] 

3, Metall. : A trough in which particles of 
ore are separated from earth by agitation in 
water. [CRADLE, s., B. 4.] 

4, Chem.: The congelation of a liquid is 
assisted by a slight agitation of its particles, 
which is effected in the ordinary process of 
freezing ice-cream by imparting an alternating 
semi-rotation to the vessel containing it, ~ 

5, Steam-eng. : A rock-shaft (q.v.). 


rocker-cam, s. 
Mach. : A vibrating cam. 


rocker-shaft, s. [Rock-sHAFT.]} 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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réck’-ér-¥, s. (Eng. rock (2), s.; -ery.] An 
artificial mound of fragments of rocks, stones, 
and earth, raised in gardens or pleasure- 
grounds, for the cultivation of particular 
kinds of plants, as ferns, &c. 


* rdck’-&t (1), s. [RocHET, (1).] 


rock-ét (2), *rok-at, s. [Fr. roquette, from 
Ital. ruchetia, dimin. from ruca = garden- 
rocket, from Lat. eruca = a sort of colewort. ] 
Bot.: A name given to various Crucifere : 
(1) the genus Hesperis (q.v.), and specif. 
Hesperis matronalis, the Italian species, culti- 
vated since 1597 in English gardens ; (2) the 
genus Diplotaxis (q.v.) (Sir J. Hooker); (3) 
the genus Eruca, and specif. Hruca sativa 
(Loudon) ; (4) Sisymbriwm Irio. 


rock’-ét (3), * rok-ette, s. (0. Ital. rocchette 
=a bobbin to wind silk on, a rocket, dimin. 
from rocca =a distaff or rock ; so named from 
its long, thin shape, soraewhat resembling a 
bobbin for winding silk; Dan. & Sw. raked ; 
Ger. rackete, rakete.} 


1. A cylindrical tube of paper or metal 
filled with a compressed mixture of nitre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, which on being ignited, 
propels it forward by the action of the liber- 
ated gases against the atmosphere. Rockets 
are used for various purposes ; as 

(1) In war: A military rocket is a projectile 
made and filled like a common rocket, but 
with a case of sheet-iron or Atlas metal, and a 
hollow head containing powder, thus forming 
a ‘“‘shell.” The sizes in use in the service are 
the 9-pounder and 24-pounder. Formerly they 
were guided by the usual long rocket-stick 
screwed into a socket in the iron base of the 
case, but latterly this has been done away 
with, and the gas in issuing from the three 
vents impinges on three semicircular shields, 
causing the rocket to rotate, and steadying it. 

(2) For saving life at sea, by conveying a 
line to a stranded vessel. 

(3) As signals, or for mere pyrotechnic dis- 
play. 

(4) For killing whales. [HARPOON-ROCKET. ] 

2. The lever by which a blacksmith’s bellows 
are inflated. 

* 3. A tilting-spear, having its point covered, 
so as to prevent injury. 

“ Redy to iuste, and to abyde all comers curtesly to 

ron with rokettes."—Berners: Froissart; Oronycle, 
vol. ii., ch. clxxiii. 


rocket-bird, s. (See extract.) 


“In the mango topes were procured examples of the 
Paradise flycatcher (Tchitrea paradisi), generally 
yelept the rocket-bird by our countrymen.”—VField, 
April 4, 1885, 

rocket-case, s. A stout case of card- 

board or cartridge-paper for holding the ma- 
terials of a rocket. 


rocket-drift, s. 


Pyrotech. : A cylinder of wood tipped with 
copper, employed for driving rockets, 


rocket-harpoon, s. [HaRroon-RocKET.] 


-rock’-€t-ér, s. [Eng. rocket (3) ;-er.] A term 
applied to a bird, as a pheasant, which, when 
flushed, rises rapidly straight up in the air. 


“Tt is nonsense to say that a rocketer is easily dis- 
posed of.”—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


-rock’-ét-ing, a. [Eng. rocket (3); -ing.] Ris- 
ing straight up in the air, as a rocketer. 


Le standing with some gentlemen, saw a rocketing 
pheasant, missed clean with both barrels, eome down 
a duster with the third.”—/ield, April 4, 1885. 


“rOck’-i-néss, s. [Eng. rocky (1); -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rocky or abounding 
with rocks. 

axock-ing, réck’-in, s. [Eng. rock (1), s.; 
-ing.) A country evening party, so-called 
from the practice once prevalent of the females 

‘taking their rocks with them and spinning, 
‘(Scotch.) 
“On Fasten-e'en we had a rockin.” 
Burns; Epistle to A, Lapraik, 
rock-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [Rock (1), v1] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). & iar 

C. As substantive : 


ale es a oe one who or that which rocks ; 
e€ act or state of moving or swayi - 
wards and forwards. s via is 


2, The mass of stone or ballast laid 
the under stratum of a road. (Prov) Sa 


roéck’-land-ite, s. 


rock’-léss, a. 


rock’-ling, s. 


rock’-¥ (1), a. 


rock’-¥ (2), a. 


rockery—rod 


3. The motion of a steel mill on a copper 
cylinder intended for calico-printing, when 
the pattern of the mill is to be repeated on 
the copper a number of times at intervals. 

4, The abrading of the surface of a copper 
or steel plate preparatory to scraping a mez- 
zotinto. [Rock (1), v., A. I. 4.] 


rocking-chair, s. A chair mounted on 
rockers, so as to allow a backward and for- 
ward oscillation. 


rocking -horse, s. A wooden horse 
mounted on rockers, for the use of children. 


rocking-shaft, s. [RocoKk-sHart.] 


rocking-stone, s. A stone so balanced 
on a natural pedestal that it can be moved 
backwards and forwards without its equili- 
brium being permanently disturbed. Some 
rocking-stones seem to have been produced by 
the deposition of a huge slab of rock borne 
across an expanse of sea by a glacier, and 
which was detached on the shallowest part of 


‘a shoal when the iceberg took the ground. 


Upheaval afterwards raised it to its present 
position. Some rocking-stones have been 
made artificially, in imitation of those which 
have originated naturally. Popular opinion 
in Seotland and Iceland formerly supposed 
rocking-stones to be inhabited by a demon. 
Called also Logan or Loggan. 


rocking-tree, s. 
Weaving: The axle from which the lay is 
suspended. 


* réck’-ish, a. (Eng. rock (2), s. ; -ish.] Some- 


what rocky. 
“ His carcasse on rockish pinnacle hanged.” 
Stanyhurst : Virgil; Aineid ii. 714. 
[After Rockland, New 
York, where found ; suff. -ite. (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as SERPENTINE (q.V.). 


(Eng. rock (2), s.; -less.] Des- 
titute of or free from rocks. 
“T’'m clear by nature as a rockless stream.” 
Dryden: Duke of Guise, iii, 1. 
{Eng. rock ; -ling.] 
Ichthy: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Motella (q.v.). 


“The pelagic ova of the grey gurnard, the rockling, 
and the lesser weever show oil globules.’— Field, 
Dee. 26, 1885. 


(Eng. rock (1), v.; -y.] Shaky, 
insecure, unsteady; hence, unfortunately, 
awkwardly. (Slang.) 
“Let him Keep the fact of things having gone rocky 
ee As tk as he can."— Daily Telegrapi, 


[Eng. rock (2), s. 3 -y.] 
1, Full of rocks ; abounding with rocks, 
“What could I do, alas! encompassed round 
With steepy mountains and a rocky ground ?” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, ii, 
2. Made or consisting of rocks or stone. 
“The rocky pavement glittered with the show.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xxiii. 249, 

*3, Resembling a rock ; hence, hard, stony, 
obdurate, hard-hearted, hard as a rock. 

“ Thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 590, 

Rocky Mountain, a. . 

Geog. & Zool. : Belonging to, characteristic 
of, or having its habitat in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which stretch from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river, in the Arctic Ocean, to the 
Anahuac mountains of Mexico. 


Rocky Mowntain Locust : 

Zool.: Caloptenus spretus. It is very de- 
structive to fruit crops in the west and north- 
west of the United States. 


Rocky Mountain Pika: 


Zool.: Lagomys princeps, a small rodent 
about six inches long, grayish-brown above, 
yellowish-brown on sides, grayish below. The 
American Indians call it, Little Chief Hare, 
a circumstance which influenced Sir John 
Richardson, who first described the animal, 
in his choice of a specific name, 


ro-co'-co, s. [Fr., from rocaille = rock-work, 


from the character of the style.] 


Art: A florid, debased kind of ornament, 
which succeeded the style adopted by Louis 
XIV. and XY., and which exaggerated the 
main features and peculiarities of that fashion 
It is chiefly remarkable for the lavish abund- 
ance of its details, which are thrown together 
without propriety and due connection. Scroll 


'$ pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
7, Syrian, #, © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


and shell ornaments abound ; sometimes rock- 
work pavilions, birds and fishes, combined 
with enormous flowers. The term is some- 
times employed to denote a bad taste in de- 
sign and ornament generally. (Fairholt.) 


* roc-o-lo, s. [RoQUuELAURE.] 
ro-cou, s. [Rovucov.] 

* roc-quet, s. [Rocuer (1).] 
rod, * rodde, s. 


[The same word as rood 
(a-v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A long, slender stem of any woody plant, 
especially when cut and stripped of leaves or 
twigs ; a wand; a straight, slender stick ; a 
cane. 


“ And if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with 
a rod, and he die under his hand; he shall be surely 
punished.”—Exodus xxi. 20. 


2. Hence used more or less figuratively for— 
(1) An instrument of punishment; punish- 
ment, chastisement. 


“ And a public school I really saw 
Where the rod was never used.” 
Praed: Utopia, 

(2) A kind of sceptre or badge of office. 


“ The rod and bird of peace and all such emblems.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, iv. 1 


(3) A long, slender, and tapering wand or 
stick, or two or more such sticks joined end 
on end for fishing ; a fishing-rod. 

(4) Hence, used for the act or art of fishing. 

“There is indeed a ‘new world’ opened to the lover 

of gun and rod from the old lands across the sea.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, August, 1877, p. 506. 

(5) A fisher; one expert with the fishing- 

rod; a rodster. 


“The late Sir F. Sykes, a first-rate rod, was run out 
and broken, with one hundred yards, on the same spot, 
but a few days before.”"—Fishing Gazette, Jan. 30, 1886. 


(6) A scale of wood or metal employed in 
measuring distances. 

(7) An enchanter’s wand ; a wand possess- 
ing the power of enchantment. (Jilton: 
Comus, 816.) 

3. A unit of lineal measure used in land 
surveying. It is equal to 5} yards, or 1 
feet. A square rod is the usual measure 0} 
brickwork, and is equal to 272} square feet, 

*4, A shoot or branch of a family ; a tribe, 
arace. (Psalm 1xxiv. 2.) 

II, Mach., &c.: A straight, slender piece 
of wood or metal, as the ramrod, wiping-rod, 
rifling-rod, used by gunsmiths and armourers ; 
the coupling-bar or lengthening bar of a drill- 
stock ; a boring-bar, a connecting-rod, &c. 


{J (1) Rods and cones of the retina : 

Anat. : Elongated cylindrical rods, and short 
thick cones, situated between the external 
membrane and the pigmentary layer of the 
retina. 

(2) Rods of Corti : 

Anat. : Two sets of stiff, rod-like bodies, the 
inner and outer rods of Corti, within the 
epithelium covering the basilar membrane of 
the ear. Together they constitute the Organ 
of Corti. 

(3) To kiss the rod: (Kiss, v. ¥J (4).] 


rod-chisel, s. A chisel on the end of a 
withe or rod, used by the smith in cutting 
hot metal. 


rod-coupling, s. 

Well-sinking: A device for uniting the rods 
which carry the tools used in boring Artesian 
or oil wells, &c., so as to form a continuous 
shaft. 


rod-fisher, s. One who fishes with a 
rod, an angler. 


“It proved a most remunerative mode of Bashing 
and, because a greater number of flies could be work 
on the line, a more injurious one to the rod-jisher than 
ooh ordinary lath could possibly be.”—Field, Dec. 6, 
18! 


_rod-fishing, s. Angling with a rod and 
e. 


 “ Rod-fishing is permissible until the end of October” — 
—Globe, Sept. 2, 1885, : 
rod-holder, s. A rod-fisher. 


“They thus decrease the rental of waters either from 
net or rod-holders."—Cassell’s Technical Educator, 


pt. xii., p. 356, 
rod-iron, s. Rolled, round iron for uails, 
fencing, &c. ; 
* rod-knights, s. pl. Servitors whoheld 
their land by serving their lords on horse- 
back. (Cowel.) 
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rod-planer, s. A special machine-tool 
for planing locomotive connecting-rods, guide- 
bars, and similar work, 


rod’-don, s. [Rowan.] (Scotch.) 


* réd/-dy, a. (Eng. rod; -y.] Full of rods or 
twigs. 


rode, pret. of v. (RIDE, v.] 
rode, v.t. & i. [Roap, v.] 


ro-dent, a. & s. (Lat. rodens, pr. par. of 

rodo = to gnaw.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Gnawing. 

2. Belonging or pertaining to the order 
Rodentia (q.v.). 

B., As subst. : An animal that gnaws; specif., 
any member of the order Rodentia (q. bt 


rodent-ulcer, rodent-cancer, s. 
Pathol.: An ulcer generally appearing first 
in a small and irritable pimple about the eye- 
lids, the malar bone, upper lip, scalp, rectum, 
vulva, or uterus. It is irritable, and spreads 
_ when scratched, till at last it leads to frightful 
disfigurement. It rarely appears before the 
fiftieth year of life. Excision will sometimes 
extirpate it permanently. 


r0-dén’-ti-a (tas sh), s. pl. (Lat. neut. pl. of 
rodens, pr. par. of rodo = to gnaw.] [RODENT.] 

1, Zool. : An order of terrestrial, diphyodont, 
placental mamumials, rarely arboreal or nata- 
torial, of small size ; two long curved incisors 
in each jaw, growing from persistent pulps. 
No canines; molars and premolars rarely more 
than four in each jaw. Feet usually penta- 
dactylous, armed with claws; hallux, when 
present, not differing from other digits. The 
incisors are adapted for continuous gnawing, 
and their action is assisted by the longitudinal 
position of the condyle of the lower jaw, in 
consequence of which the jaw can be moved 
backwards and forwards. They are divided 
into two sub-orders: (1) Simplicidentata, 
which never have more than two incisors in 
the upper jaw ; and (2) Duplicidentata, which, 
when adult, have tworudimentary behind the 
normal incisors in the upper jaw. 

2, Paleont.: The oldest remains are from 
the Upper Eocene of Europe and America ; 
but as all the remains of the Rodentia can 
either be classed in, or are closely related to 
existing families, their first appearance must 
be sought for much farther back in time. 


ro-de’-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Named after H. J. 
A. Rodet, a French botanist, 1810-75.] 

Bot.: A genus of Achyranthee. The natives 

of India eat the bright crimson berries and 

also the young shoots, the latter fried in ghee. 


rod-i-yas, s. pl. [Native name.] 
Anthrop. : A section of the native population 
of Ceylon. [VeppaH.] 


TOd’-6-mél, s. (Gr. A6dov (rhodon) = arose; 
wéAu (meli)=honey.] The juice of roses mixed 
with honey. (Simmonds.) 


- * s5d’-d-mOnt, s. & a. [Fr., from Ital. Rodo- 
monte.) [RoDOMONTADE.] 
A. As subst.: A vain boaster, a brageart 
vom 4 a bully. ae 
piu ey eh di » 
a a ee Ge nnruce with the rodomonts of his time. 
B. As adj. : Boasting, boastful, bombastic, 
braggart. 


r0d-0-mon-tade’, s. (Fr. rodomontade, from 

of Ital. rodomontada = boasting, brag. Called 
after Rodomonte, the brave but boastful leader 

of the Saracens against Charlemagne in the 

_ Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. He is called 

_ Rodamonte in Boiardo’s Orlando Inamorato.] 

 Vaiu-boasting, brag, bluster, rant. 
rod-0-m6n-tade’, v.i. [RopomonTaps, s.] 
To boast, to brag, to bluster, to rant. 


d-6-m6n-tad’-ist, s. (Eng. rodomon- 
2); ~ist.]) A blustering braggart, an empty 


“ The test talkers and rodomontadors of Spain.” 
—Guthrie: Geography ; Spain. 


trod/-ster, s. (Eng. rod; suff. -ster.] An 
angler, a rod-fisher. 


rod’-wood, s. (Eng. rod, and wood.] 
Bot. : Letia Guidonia, a Jamaica plant. 


roe (1), *ro, s. [A.S. rah, rah-deor; cogn. 
with Icel. ré=a roe, rdbukkr = a roebuck ; 
Dan. raa, raabuk ; Sw. rad =a roe, ra-boch= 
roebuck; Dut. ree=a roe, reebok = roebuck ; 
Ger. reh, rehbock.] 
1. A roebuck (q.v.). 


2. The female of the hart. 


roe (2), *roan, *rowne, s. [Prop. roan, the 
n being dropped from the erroneous idea that 
it was a plural suffix, as in oxen, shoon, &c. ; 
Icel. hrogn ; Dan. rogn; Sw. rom; Ger. rogen.] 


1, The spawn or sperm of fishes. (That of 
the male is termed miit or soft roe, that of the 
female hard roe or spawn). 


2. A mottled appearance in wood, especially 
in mahogany, being the alternate streak of 
light and shade running with the grain, or 
from end to end of the log. 


roe-stone, s. [OoLITE.] 


rde’-biick, roo-bukke, s. [Roz (1).] 
Zool. : Capreolus caprea, an elegant, small, 
and almost tailless deer, still surviving in the 
woods of Westmoreland and Cumberland and 
in Scotland, and common in the north of 

Europe and Asia below the snow-line. 


roebuck-berry, s. 
Bot.: The fruit of Rubus saxatilis. 


*roed, a. [Eng. roe (2); -ed.] Filled or im- 
pregnated with roe. 


roe-mér’-i-a (or 08 as e), s. [Named after 
Dr. J. Reemer, Professor of Botany at Land- 
shut, in Germany, who died a.p. 1820.] 


Bot.: A genus of Papaveracee. Annual 
herbs with yellow juices, much-divided leaves, 
two sepals, four petals, two to four lobes of 
the stigma, a linear two- to four-valved 
capsule, and many seeds. 


roe’-mér-ite (or oe as e), s. [After A, Re- 
mer, of Clausthal ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
erystalline to granular masses at the Ram- 
melsberg mine, Goslar. Hartz. 


Roent’-gén’s method, s. [After Wil- 
helm Conrad Roentgen, Professor of Physics 
at the University of Wurzburg, Germany.] 


Roentgen rays, s. 

Photog.: A hitherto unknown manifestation 
of force or energy, recently discovered by 
Professor Roentgen, reported by him to the 
Medico-Physical Society of Wurzburg on De- 
cember 4, 1895, and since verified by numerous 
investigators throughout the scientific world. 
This manifestation is a result of the action of 
the secoudary electric or induction current 
upon highly exhausted vacuum tubes, and is 
entirely distinct from the so-called “ cathode 
rays” produced by this current within such 
tubes aud first described by Crookes as “radiant 
matter” and more lately and fully studied by 
Hirtoff, Hertz and Lenard. 

The most notable quality of the Roentgen 
rays—or, as he terms them, of the X-rays—is 
the ability to penetrate considerable thick- 
nesses of substances heretofore considered 
opaque to all known forms of light, besides 
which they are also capable, either before or 
after such penetration, of acting actinically 
upon ordinary photographic plates and of pro- 
ducing fluorescence in certain chemical com- 
pounds. And, as the permeability of various 
substances to these rays depends largely, though 
not altogether, upou their respective densities, 
it is therefore possible to make upon sensitive 
photographic plates outline- or shadow-pictures 
of objects entirely hidden from normal sigHt, 
or to render these visible by interposing a 
fluorescent screen between them and the eye. 
Thus shadowgraphs or skiagraphs have been 
made of metal erticles enclosed in wooden 
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and paper are very transparent; so is water 
and several other fluids, but not so much so as 
cork, Wood, ebonite, vulcanite and animal 
flesh are readily penetrated and for consider- 
able thicknesses; one observer has secured 
good results thorough eight inches of wood 
and Nikola Tesla has recently obtained a good 
skiagraph of the ribs, clavicle, scapula, &c. of 
the living adult. Of the metals, Roentgen 
reports platinum as the most opaque and 
aluminium the most transparent of those ex- 
amined; the latter being about 200 times more 
permeable than the former, Lead is three and 
zinc six times as permeable as platinum. Salts 
of metals are about as transparent as their 
respective metals. Glass is comparatively 
opaque to the rays, having about the same 
degree of permeability as aluminium. The 
true nature of the rays is still uncertain and 
the subject of much discussion, It is known 
that they pass in straight lines and apparently 
have their origin on the surface, and not 
within the vacuum (Crookes’) tubes from 
which they emanate, They are perfectly in- 
visible to the human eye, and only manifest 
their results, so far as we now know, by produc- 
ing fluorescence or by acting on photographic 
emulsions. Inasmuch as ultra-violet light has 
the power of producing fluorescence and of 
penetrating to a degree certain substances 
ordinarily considered opaque, some have 
thought that the Roentgen rays are similar in 
nature to light. But Roentgen himself did not 
think that this could beso, inasmuch as he was 
unable to refract, reflect or polarize the rays by 
any methods he was able to employ, and he 
suggests the possibility of their being due to 
longitudinal instead of the transverse vibra- 
tions in the ether—an entirely new form of 
force-transmission. However, Tesla has very 
recently succeeded in deflecting the rays by 
means of zinc and other metals, and it is 
possible that they still may be found to obey 
the laws of ordinary light and to be due to 
transverse ether vibrations of peculiar wave 
length and frequency. It is also as yet un- 
known whether they have any other source 
than the vacuum or Crookes’ tubes, but the 
writer and others have succeeded in obtaining 
skiagraphs and other photographic effects by 
means of sunlight and by artificial light 
through aluminium plates one millimeter in 
thickness, as well as through vulcanite and 
other opaque substances. The immediate future 
will doubtless be prolific of much information 
concerning this new and wonderful discovery. 
(Seneca Egbert, M.D., April 10, 1896.) 

reep’-peér-ite (or o@ as e), s. [After W. T. 
Reoepper, who analysed it ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A member of the group of chryso- 

lites (q.v.), containing much of the protoxides 
of iron, manganese, and zinc. 

*rofe, pret. of v. [RIVE.] 


ro-ga’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. rogationem, 
accus. of rogatio = an asking, from rogatus, pa. 
par. of rogo=to ask; Sp. rogacion; Ital. ro- 
gazione. } 
*1. Rom. Law; The demand by the consuls 
or tribunes of a law to be passed by the people. 
*2. A supplication ; a litany. 


rogation-days, s. pl. The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday preceding Ascension- 
day, so called probably from the use of special 
rogations or litanies on those days. 


rogation-flower, s. 

Bot. : Polygala vulgaris, 

Rogation-Sunday, s. The Sunday pre- 
ceding Ascension-day. 


rogation-week, s. The week in which 
the Rogation-days occur. 


* rd’-ga-tor-y, a. [Lat. rogat(us), pa. par. of 
rogo = to ask; Eng. adj. sulf. -ory.] Seeking 
ee lia engaged in collecting informa- 
‘ion. 
rogatory-letters, s. pl. 


Law: A commission from one judge to 
another requesting him to examine a witness. 


ro-gén-stein, s. (Ger. rogen = roe, spawn, 
and stein = stone.] 

Geol.: A marly limestone, of Oolitic struc. 
ture, found in the Bunter (Lower Trias) of 
Germany. 

*ro-gér'-i-an, s. A kind of wig. 
*rogge, v. [Icel. rugga = to rock acradle.] To 
shake, torock, _ 


iis, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =£ 
blous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 


Mn 7 ap: a ; 
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rogue, *roge,s. [A word of Celtic origin; 
Tr. & Gael. rucas = pride, arrogance; Fr. 
rogue = arrogant, proud, saucy, rude; Bret. 
rok, rog = arrogant, proud.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A tramp, a vagrant. 
9. A knave; a dishonest person; a rascal, 
(Applied especially to males.) 
8. A term of slight affection or tenderness. 
athe sweet little rogue.”"—Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., 


4, A wag; a sly fellow. 


“ You have two servants—Tom, an arch, sly rogue.” 
Cowper: Truth, 201. 


§. A wild elephant, living a solitary life, and 
remarkable for its vicious temper. (Tennent.) 

6. A horse of an uncertain temper, and not 
to be depended on, 

7. A plant which falls short of a standard 
required by gardeners, nurserymen, &c. 
(Darwin.) 

IL. Law: A sturdy beggar; a vagabond, a 
vagrant. They were formerly liable to be 
fae by whipping, and having the ears 

red with a hot iron. 


rogue-money, s. An assessment on each 
county for defraying the expense of appre- 
hending offenders, prosecuting them, and 
maintaining them in prison. (Scotch.) 


rogue’s march,s. A tune played when 
a bad character is drummed out or diseharged 
with disgrace from a regiment or ship of war. 


rogues’ gallery, s. A collection of 
portraits of criminals, preserved by the police 
authorities for purposes of identification. 


rogue’s yarn, s. A worsted thread laid 
up in the middle of each strand of British 
dockyard rope to prevent theft. A different 
colour is used in each dockyard, in order to 
trace the maker of rope which proves defective, 


“rogue, v.i. & t. [Roaus, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To wander about as a tramp; to live the 
life of a vagrant or vagabond. 


“If he be but once so taken idly roguing, he may 
punish him with the stocks.”—Spenser : On Ireland. 


2. To act the rogue ; to play roguish tricks. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To call a rogue ; to denounce or brand as 
@ rogue or cheat. 


“ To rogue and ridicule all incorporeal substance.”— 
Oudworth : Intell. System. 


2. To uproot or destroy, as plants which 
fail to come up to a required standard. 


rog’-uér-y,s. [Eng. rogue; -ry.] 
*1, The life of a vagrant or tramp; vaga- 
bondism. 


“To live in one land is captivity, 
To run all countries a wild roguery.” 
Donne: Elegy 3. 
2. Knavish or dishonest tricks; cheating, 
fraud. 
“‘ A flam more senseless than the roguery 

Of old auruspicy and augury.” 

Butler ; Hudibras, il. 8, 


3, Waggery ; mischievous or arch tricks. 


rogue’-ship, s. [Eng. rogue; -ship.] 
1, The qualities of a rogue; roguery, 
2. A roguish personage, 


“ T would lose a limb to see their roqgueships totter.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Night Walker, iii, 


rog-uish, a. [Eng. rogu(e); -ish.] 
*1, Vagrant, wandering, vacabondish. 
2. Knavish, fraudulent, cheating, dishonest. 
3. Waggish, arch ; slightly mischievous, 


“He was, to weet, a little roguish page.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i, 25. 


rog-uish-ly, adv. [Bng. roguish; -ly.] Ina 
roguish manner; like a rogue; knavishly, 
mischievously, wantonly. 
“His heir roguishl. teth all.”— s; 
ae guishly wasteth all.”—G@rainger: ua 
POg'-uish-néss, s. [Eng. roguish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being roguish; knavish- 
ness, archness, cunning. : 


*rog’-uy, a. [Eng. rogue); -y.] Roguish, 
knavish, wanton. 
“A shepherd’s boy had gotten a roguy trick of cry- 
ing, ‘A wolf,’ and fooling th t: i 
alarms."—L’ strange : Swahier ila on toad 
ro’-han, ro’-hin-a, s. [Hind. rohan ; Beng, 
rohina. } 


Bot. : Soymida febrifuga. 


rogue—roll 


roh-té-ich-thy-i-na, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. 
rohteichth(ys); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Ichthy. : A group of Cyprinide; anal very 
short, with not more than six branched rays ; 
dorsal behind ventrals; mouth without bar- 
bels ; pharyngeal teeth in triple series, There 
is but one genus, Rohteichthys, with a single 
species (Rohteichthyina microlepis), from Borneo 
and Sumatra. 


roh-té-ich’-thys, s. [First element rohtee, a 
barbarous word coined by Sykes for a genus of 
Cyprinide now lapsed, and Gr, ix@vs (ichthus) 
=a fish.] [ROHTEICHTHYINA.] 


*roi-al, a. [RoyA..] 


*roigne, s. [Fr. rogne=itch, scab.] A scab, 
a mange, scurf. [RONION.] 


*yoignous, a. [Fr. rogneux.] [Ro1cne.] 
Scabby, mangy, rough. 


roil, *roile, vt. & i. [Etym. doubtful. 
Skeat refers it to O. Fr. roeler, a form of 
roler = to roll (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To render turbid, as by stirring or shak- 
ing up the sediments. 


“The spring ... has just been roiled by a frog or 
musk-rat."—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 69. 


2. To excite to a certain degree of anger ; 
to annoy, to rile. (Prov.) 


“ His spirits were very much roiled."—North: Life 
of Lord Guilford, ii. 69. 


3, To perplex. (Prov.) 
* B. Intrans. : To roam about ; to roam, to 
romp. 
“Were wont to rome and roive in clusters.”—Stany- 
hurst : Descript. of Ireland, p. 21, 
*rdil, *roile, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
Flemish horse. 


roil’-¥, a. (Eng. roil, v.;-y.] Turbid, muddy; 
having the sediment stirred up. 
“Its currents too roily from the shower for fly-fish- 
ing."—Burroughs ; Pepacton, p. 38. 
* rdin, s. [Ro1GNz.] 
* roin’-ish, a. (Roynisu.] 
*roint, v.t. [ARoyNT.] 


*roist, * royst, v.i. [O. Fr. ruste =a rustic, 
from Lat. rusticuwm, accus. of rusticus = rustic 
(q.v.).] [Rorster, v.] To bluster, to swag- 
ger, to bully. 

**T have a roisting challenge sent.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, il. 2. 

* rdist’-ér, v.i. [Fr. rustre, another form of 
O. Fr. ruste =a rustic.] [Roist.] To bluster, 
to swagger, to act the bully. 

“ Among a crew of roist’ring fellows.” Swift. (Todd.) 


* roist’-ér, * réyst’-ér, s. [RoisTER, v.] 
1, A bully, a swaggerer, a blustering, noisy 
fellow, a rake, 


“ He went to the royal court, laid aside his books, 
and for a time, so long as his money lasted, became a 
royster."— Wood ; Athene Oxon., vol. i. 


2. A drunken or riotous frolic ; a spree. 
* rOist’-Gr-ér, s. (Eng. roister; -er.] A bold, 
blustering, noisy fellow ; a roister. 
* rOist/-ér-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. roister; -ly.] 
A, As adj.: Like a roisterer; blustering, 
swaggering, violent, 


“They [women] delighted altogether in the garb 
and habit and roister’y fashions of men,”—Hacket : 
Life of Williams, p. 35, 


B. As adv. : In a blustering, bold, or bully- 
ing fashion. 
rok’-am-bole, s. [RocamMBotz.] 
*roke, * rokke, v.i. or ¢. [Rock (1), v.] 
*roke (1), s. [Roox.] 


* roke (2), s. [REEK.] 
1. Mist, damp, fog, smoke, 
2. A vein of ore, 
roke’-age (age as ig), rd’-keé, s. [N. 
Amer. Ind. rookhie = meal.] Indian corn, 


parched, pounded up, and mixed with sugar. 
Called also yokeage. (Amer.) 


rok’-€-lay, s. [A corrupt. of roquelaure 
(q.v.).] ‘4’ short cloak, 


‘‘And my mother’s auld mutch and my red roke- 
lay."—Scott: Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xv: 


rok’-ér, s. _[Etym. doubtful; prob. rock (2), 
8.; -er.] The same as Rock.ina (q.V.). 


* ro-kétte’, s. [Rocker.] 
*rokke, s. [Rock, s.] 


rok’-y, a. [Eng. rok(e) (2), 83 -y.] Misty, 
foggy, damp, cloudy. 


ro-lan’-dra, s. [Named after David Ro- 
lander, a pupil of Linnzus who travelled to 
Surinam.] \ 
Bot.: The typical genus of Rolandree. 
Only known species Rolandra argentea, the 
Silver-leaved Rolandra, from the West Indies. 


ro-lan’-dré-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rolandr(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. : A sub-tribe of Vernoniacess. 


role, s, {(Fr.=a roll, a scroll, a character in a 
play, from Lat. rotulus=a wheel.] A part 
or character represented on the stage by an 
actor ; hence, any part or function Uti by 
any one, a character or part assumed. 


“He was one of those men of extraordinary ambi- 
tion and vanity, who must play a great rdéle of some 
sort in their generation,”— ‘bner's Magazine, Oct., 
1878, p. 891. 


4 Title réle: The part or character in a 
pay which gives its name to the play: as, 

amlet, in the play of Hamlet; Macbeth, in 
that of Macbeth, &c. 


roll, * roll-en, * roule, * rowle, v.t. & 4. 
(O. Fr. roler (Fr. rouler), from Low Lat. 
rotulo =to roll, to revolve, from Lat. rotuwla, 
dimin. of rota =a wheel; Sp. rollar, arrollar; 
Port. rolar ; Ital. rotolare; Dut. & Ger. rollen; 
Dan. rulle; Sw. rulla.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To cause to revolve by turning over and 
over; to move by turning on an axis; to 
impel forward by turning over and over on & 
supporting surface. 


“And they said, We cannot, until all the flocks be 
gathered together, and till they roll the stone from 
the well’s mouth.”—Genesis xxix. 8. 


2. To move anything on its axis, 
3. To move in the arc of a circle, 


“* Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head,” 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 868, 


4, To wrap round on itself by rolling; to 
form into a spherical or cylindrical body by 
rolling. 


“Grind red lead, or seat other colour with strong 
wort, and so rol/ them up into long rolls like pencils. 
—Peacham : On Drawing. 


5. To inwrap; to bind or wrap up in a 
bandage or the like. 


“Comming out of the water, she rowleth herselfe 
into a yellow cloth of fourteene braces long.”—Hack- 
luyt : Voyages, ii. 220. 


6. To press or level with a roller; to spread 
out or level with a rolling-pin or roller : as, 
To roll a field. 

*7, To revolve; to turn over and over in 
one’s mind. 


“ Ful oft in herte he ro?leth up and doun 
The beautee of thise floreins new and bright.” 
haucer: C. 7., 12,771. 


8. To drive or impel forward with a sweep- 
ing, rolling motion : as, A river rolls its waters 
to the sea. 

*9. To utter; to give utterance or expres- 
sion to in a prolonged, deep sound. 

“Who roll’d the psalin to wintry skies.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, ly. 11. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To move or be moved along a surface by 
revolving; to rotate or revolve as on an axis ; 
to turn over and over. 

“ Rolling in dust and gore.” Milton: P. L., xi, 460, 

2. To revolve ; to perform a periodical revo- 
lution: as, Years roll on. 

3. To move or turn on wheels: as, The 
carriage rolled along. - 

4, To turn; to move in a circle; to revolve, 

“ The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling.” 
hakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ¥. 

5, To ride in a carriage. 


“ The wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their time, 
May roli in chariots.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk, if. 


6. To be formed into a cylinder or ball. 

7. To spread out under a roller or rolling- 
pin: as, Dough rolls well. 

8. To be tossed about from side to side ; to 
rock, as in rough water. 


“The case of a vessel rolling at sea among waves,”— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, vol. lvii., p. 99 (1873). 


9. To move in alternate swells and depres- 
sions, as waves or billows. 


‘* Tey seas, where scarce the waters roll.” 
Pope: Windsor Forest, 889. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, 0 =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


10. To tumble or fall‘over and over. 


“Down they fell 
By thousands, ange: vo archangel -li’d” 
Milton: P. L., vi, 594. 
* 11. To fluctuate ; to move tumultuously. 


“Here tell me, if thou dar'st, my conscious soul, 
What diffrent sorrows did within thee roll,” 
Prior ; Solomon, ii. 880. 


12. To wallow, to tumble: as, A horse rolls. 
13. To emit a long, deep sound like the roll 
of a drum, &c. 


** All day long the noise of battle rolled.” 
Tennyson; Morte d Arthun 


*14, To wander, to roam, 
“* Man shal not suffer his wif go rowle aboute.” 


Chaucer: OC. T'., 2,826. 

* 15. To be enrolled. 

“In the last list, I presume, you roll.”—Foote: 

The Liur, i. 1. 

YQ) To roll a drum: To beat a drum so as 
to produce a sound like that of arolling body. 
[Rott, s., 12.] 

(2) To roll over: To kill, to shoot. 


“Tt is sheer nonsense to say . that it is a simple 
task to roll rabbits over dead as they shoot across a 
narrow drive,”—Field, Dee. 6, 1884, 


roll, * rolle, * roule, * rowle,s. [In some 

senses directly from the verb to roll (q.v.), in 
others from O. Fr. rolle, roule (Fr. réle)=a 
roll, from Low Lat. rotulwm, accus. of rotulus 
=a roll, from Lat. rota =a wheel; Sp. rollo, 
rol, rolde ; Port. roto; Ital. rotolo, ruotolo, rullo.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of rolling; the state of being 
rolled. 

*2. That which rolls; a flow in alternate 
rising and falling. (Thomson: Autwmn, 17.) 

*3, That which rolls, or is made or used for 
rolling ; a roller. 


“Where lund is clotty, and a shower of rain comes 
that soaks through, use a roll to break the clots.”— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


4, Something made or formed by rolling; 
something formed into or resembling a cylin- 
drical body formed by rolling. 


Se pore rows of fat about his shoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung.” 
Addison. 


5, A document which is or may be rolled up. 


* Behold, an hand was sent unto me; and, lo, a roll 
of a book was therein.” —Zzekiel ii. 9, 


6, Hence, an official document generally. 
“ Search was made in the house of the rolls,"—Ezra 
ct = 


7. A register, a list, a catalogue, a category. 
“Tam not in the rold of common men.’ 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iii. 1. 

8. A quantity of cloth, &c., rolled or wound 
up in a cylindrical form : as, a roll of silk, 

9, A small piece of dough rolled up into a 
cylindrical form before being baked: as, a 
French roll. 

10. A cylindrical twist of tobacco. 

*11. A large, thick curl: as, To wear the 
hair in rolls. 

12, The beating of a drum so rapidly that 
the sound resembles that of a rolling ball, or 
of a carriage rolling along a rough pavement ; 
any prolonged, deep sound. 

“ And it passed, like a glorious rol/ of drums.” 

Longfellow : Slave's Dream. 

@ A roll on the kettle-drum is produced by 
alternate single strokes of the sticks ; on side- 
drums the roll is made by alternately striking 
two blows with the left hand and two with 
the right, very regularly and rapidly, so as to 
produce one continuous tremolo. (Grove.) 

* 13, Round of duty ; particular office, func- 
tion, or duty assigned or assumed ; réle. 


“Tn human society, every man has his rol/ and sta- 
tion assign’d him.”—Z’ Zstr'ange. 


II. Technically : 

1. Bookbind.: A brass wheel, engraved on 
the edge, for hand embossing or gilding where 
a continuous line or pattern is to be impressed 
upon the cover or back of a book. 

2. Build.: A strip with a rounded top laid 
over a roof at the ridge or at lateral joints, to 
raise the sheet lead at those peints. 

3. Engr. : The cylindrical die ina eoeeeier 
ring-press. 

4, Metall. : One of a pair, or series of deters 
arranged in pairs, between which ores are 
erushed. 

5. Metal-working : One of the pair of eins 
ders between which metal is passed to draw 
it into a bar, or to flatten it out into a sheet. 
{RoLiiNe-MIL1.] 

6. Paper-making : A cylinder mounted with 
> pladéa for working paper-pulp in the tub. 


roll-ér, * rowl-er, s 


roll—rolling 


7. Wool-working: A carding of wool, de- 
livered broadside from the cards, and some- 
what compacted in the process. Rolls are 
prepared for hand-spinning. 

{| (1) Master of the Rolls: (Master, 4 10). 

(2) Rolls of Court and other bodies: The 
parchments (kept in rolls) on which are en- 
grossed by the proper officer the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the particular body, and which 
constitute the records of such public body. 


(3) The Rolls; A precinct situated between 
the cities of London and Westminster, en- 
joying certain immunities, and hence called 
the Liberty of the Rolls: the name being de- 
rived from the rolls or xecords deposited in its 
chapel. 


roll-about, a. Fat and podgy, so as to 
roll about when walking. 


roll and fillet, s. 

Arch.: A rounded moulding with a square 
fillet on its face, It is common in the Early 
Decorated style, and passes by various grada- 
tions into the ogee (q.v.). 


roll-blotter, s. A roller around which 
sheets of blotting-paper are fastened, and a 
handle in whose forks the ends of the roller 
axis are journaled, 


roll-box,, s. 

Spinning: In the jack-frame, the rotary 
can or cylinder in which the bobbin and car- 
rier cylinder for the rovings revolve. 


roll-call, s. The act of calling over a 
list of names, as of students, soldiers, &c. 


roll-joint, s. A sheet-metal joint in 
which the parts are rolled upon one another 
and pressed tight. 


roll-lathe, s. 

Mach.: <A lathe for turning off rolls for 
rolling-mills, calendering-machines, and for 
other purposes. 


roll-moulding, s. 

Arch. : A moulding used in Gothic architec- 
ture, the upper half of which extends over 
the lower half, as if it were formed of a thick 
substance rolled up. 


*yoll’-a-ble, a. [Eng. roll, v.; -able.] Capable 


of being rolled. 


(Eng. roll, v.; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which rolls; specif., a 
cylindrical body turning on its axis, and used 
for various purposes, as for smoothing, crush- 
ing, levelling, spreading out, or the like. 

(1) A heavy cylindrical implement, of wood, 
stone, or (most frequently) of metal, set in a 
frame, and used for crushing clods, compress- 
ing and smoothing the surface of grass fields, 
or the like, levelling the surface of roads, 
paths, walks, &c. 


‘A level lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled 
by the roller.”"—Johnson : Life of Pope. 


(2) A rolling-pin (q.v.). 

2. That upon which something may be 
rolled up: as, the roller of a window-blind. 

3. That in which anything may be rolled ; 
a bandage; specif., a long, broad bandage 
used in surgery. 

“Fasten not your roller by tying a knot, lest you 

hurt your patient.”— Wiseman : Surgery. 

4, That upon which anything is rolled, so 
as to diminish friction. 

(1) A round piece of wood, &c., put under a 
heavy weight. [II. 4.] 

(2) The wheel of a roller-skate. 

(3) The wheel or castor of a table, chair, or 
the like, 

* (4) A go-cart. 

“He could run about without a rowler oe eae 
strings.”—Smith : Lives of Highwaymen, ii. 

5, A long, heavy, swelling wave, cay as is 

seen after the subsidence of a storm. 


“Under favourable conditions he may run in rae 
diately behind a roller, and by quick work keep well 
ahead of the following one, and so reach the beach in 
safety.”—Scribner’s Magazine, January, 1880, p. 326, 


IL. Technically : 

1. Metél-working: A circular object in a 
machine acting as a carrier, a cutter, a die, 
an impression-cylinder, or a flattener. 

2. Music: The studded barrel of the musical 
box or chime-ringing machine. 

3. Naut.: A cylindrical anti-friction bar 


roll-ey, s. 


roll’-ick, v.i. 


roll-ick-ing, a. [Ro 1icx.] 
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which revolves as a hawser or rope traverses 
against it, and thus saves the rope from wear. 

4. Ordn.: A cylinder of wood, used as a 
winch in mounting and dismounting guns. 

5. Ornith.: Any individual of the family 
Coraciade. Their popular name is derived 
from their habit of turning somersaults in 
the air, like a Tumbler Pigeon. Called also 
Roller-bird. (Coractas.] 


‘‘A most remarkable feature in the distribution of 
this family is the occurrence of a true roller (Coracias 
temminckii) in the island of Celebes.”— Wallace ; Geog 
Distrib. Anim., ii. 313. 


6. Print. : Decale -ROLLER]. 

7. Saddlery: The broad, padded surcingle 
used as a Piers to hold a heavy blanket in its 
proper position, generally made of twilled 
web with leather billets and chapes. 

8. Zool. (Pl.): The family Tortricidae (q.v.). 
Called also Short-tails and Short-tailed Bur- 
rowing Snakes. 


{| Ground Rollers: 

Ornith.: The genus Atelornis, from Mada- 
gascar. Their flight is very weak, and they 
come out only at dusk. 


roller-barrow, s. A barrow mounted 
on a wide roller so as to cause no injury to 
the grass. 


roller-bird, s. {Rottmr, s., Il. 5.] 


roller-bolt, s. The bar in a carriage to 
which the traces are attached. 


roller-bowl, s. 

Wool: A device at the delivery end of a 
wool-carding machine, for rolling the slivers 
detached by the doffing-knife from the longi- 
tudinal band-cards of the doffing-cylinder. 
The rolling compacts the slivers into cardings 
or rolls, which are delivered upon an apron, 
and are removed to the slubbing-machine, 
where they are joined endwise and receive a 
slight twist. 


roller-die, s. A die of cylindrical form, 
used in transferring steel-plate engravings for 
bank-uote printing, and also the patterns to 
the rolls used in calico-printing. 


roller-gin, s. 

1, A gin in which the cotton is drawn away 
from the seed by pinching-rollers, in contre- 
distinction to the saw-gin (q.v.). 

2, Hoisting: A gin provided with a roller 
on which the rope winds, and with a ratchet 
and pawl to sustain the weight. 


roller-iift, s. 


Print.: A small wheel to raise the rollers 
from the ink surface in a machine. 


roller-mill, s. A machine tor crushing 
or grinding grain or other substances between 
horizontal rollers, each having a positive 
motion; also, a mill in which such machines 
are used. 

roller-mould, : Ss. 

Print. : A mould in which composition ink- 
ing-rollers are cast. 


roller-skate, s. A skate mounted on 
small wheels or rollers, and used for skating 
upon asphalt or other smooth flooring. 


roller-stock, s. 
Print. : The frame upon which composition 
rollers are cast. 


[Pfob. from roll, v.] 

Mining: A large truckinacoal-mine, holding 
two corves as they arrive on the trams from 
the workings. A number of rolleys are coupled 
together and hauled by a horse to the bottom 
of the engine-shaft. 


rolley-way, s. 
Mining: A tramway in a mine. 


(A dimin. from roll, v. (q.v.).] 
To move or play about in @ careless, merry 
fashion ; to swagger, to be jovial. 
Swaggering, 
jovial, merry. 

“He described his friends as rollicking blades, evi- 


dently mistaking himself for one of their set,”"—Theo- 
dore Hook: Jack Brag. 


roll’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Rout, v.] 


A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Moving on wheels, or as if on wheels. 


“These fixed up high behind the rolling wain.” 
= “Se Pope; Homer; ‘Tliad xxii. 46 499, 
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2. Waving, undulating; rising and falling 
alternately. 

“ Beyond, the country gradually changes from flat to 

rolling prairie."—Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 505, 

3. Making a continuous noise like the roll 
of a drum: as, a rolling fire of artillery. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of moving or being 
moved by turning over and over ; revolution, 
rotation ; the act of levelling or smoothing 
with a roller. 

II, Technically : 

1. Bookbind.: The process of flattening the 
pack of gathered signatures by hammering or 
passing through the rolling-press. 

2. Metall.: The process of drawing out or 
flattening metal by passing between rollers. 


rolling-barrel, s. A barrelin which the 
ingredients for making gunpowder are pul- 
verized. It has an axis at each end, on which 
it rotates, and a door for the introduction and 
removal of materiais. 


rolling-chocks, rolling-cleats, s. pl. 
Naut.: Jaws on a yard to steady it against 
the mast when a ship rolls. 


rolling-coulter, s. A sharp-edged wheel 
which is attached to the beam ofa plough, and 
euts downwardly through the grass and soil 
to divide the furrow-slice from the land. 


rolling-frame, s. 
Dyeing: The frame with rollers by which 
cloth is drawn through the dye-beck. 


rolling-friction, s. The resistance which 
2 rolling body-meets with from the surface on 
which it rolls. 


rolling-hitch, s. 
Naut.: Ahitch round a spar, log, or cask, so 
that a pull upon the rope will roll the same. 


rolling-mill, s. A combination of ma- 
chinery used in the manufacture of malleable 
iron and other metals of the same nature. 
By it the iron, which is heated and balled in 
the puddling furnace, is made into bars or 
sheets. It consists of rollers, journaled in 
pairs in metallic boxes in the iron standards 
or cheeks, and capable of being set toward 
or from each other by means of set-screws. 
The grooves in the rolls are so made as to be 
coactive in giving the required form to the 
heated iron passing between them. The face 
of each roller has a series of grooves gradually 
decreasing in size towards one end. The iron 
is passed through each in succession, being 
thus gradually reduced in size and increased 
in length. By this operation two objects are 
effected : (1) the scoriz and other impurities 
are expelled, and (2) the required form, whether 
of plate, bolt, or bar, is given to the metal. 


rolling-pendulum,s. Acylinder caused 
to oscillate in small excursions on a horizontal 
plane. It was designed as a time-measurer, 
but is of no practical value. 


rolling-pin, s. A wooden cylinder hay- 
ing a projecting handle at each end, by which 
dough is rolled into sheets suitable for pie- 
crust, &c. 


rolling-plant, s. 
rolling-press, s. 
1. Bookbind.: A machine introduced as a 
substitute for hammering. (Brarrna, C. IT. 1.] 
2. Print.: The copperplate printing-press 


in which the plate and bed pass beneath a roller 
by means of rotation applied to the latter. 


rolling-stock, rolling-plant, s. 
Rail.-eng.: The carriages, waggons, vans, 
locomotives, &c., of a railway. 

“ All the rolling-stock being reserved for the exclu- 
sive transport of troops and military material.”—Daily 
Yelegraph, Sept. 30, 1885. 

rolling-stone, s. 

1, Lit.; A stone so placed that at intervals 
it is displaced from its resting-place, and rolls, 

2. Fig.: A person who cannot settle in 
any situation or employment, but is perpetu- 
ally moving about. 


{| A rolling stone gathers no moss: A person 
always moving about does not find a home, 
household convenience, memorials of friend- 
ship, or even money, &c., accumulating around 

m. 

“ The sto 

For Se cok ie role ae eel Alaa 
Tusser : Points of Huswifery, 20. 


[RouLING-sTocK.] 


rollinia—Roman 


rolling-tackle, s. 

Naut.: A tackle which keeps a yard over to 
leeward when the ship rolls to windward. It 
is hooked to the weather quarter of the yard, 
and to a lashing on the mast near the slings. 


rol-lin’-i-a, s. [Named after Rollin, a pro- 
fessor in Paris.] 

Bot.: A genus of Anonesw. Known species 
about twenty, nearly all from Brazil. The 
natives use the wood of Rollinia multiflora, 
which is like lance-wood, for making spears. 


rol-lock, s. [Row1ocx.] 


rol’-y-pol-y, * rol-ly-pol’-ly, * rol-ly- 
poo-ley, * row-ly-pow-ly, * rou-ly- 
pou-ly, a. &s. [A redupl. of roll (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Shaped like a rolypoly; round, 
sit ddi ith all the jam boiled 
out pon ates Ape ine, or Waruetee Sissie, 
ch, xix, 


2. Fig. : Unstable, unsteady. 

B. As substantive: 

* 1, A game in which a ball rolled into a 
certain place won. 


“ Let us begin some diversion; what d'ye think of 
roulypouly or a country dance?”—<Arbuthnot ; History 
of John Bull, 


2. A sheet of paste, spread over with jam, 
and rolled into a pudding. 
* 3. A vulgar fellow. 
“These two rollypoolies.” \ 
Dekker : Satiromastiz, iii. 116. 
*rom/-age (age as ig), v.t. [Rummaae.] To 
search, to rummage. 


‘Upon this they fell again to romage the will.”— 
Swift: Tale of a Tub, § 2. 


*rom-age (age as ig), s. 
Bustle, turmoil. 
“ Of this post-haste and romage in the land.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 1. 
Ro-ma-ie, a. & s. [Fr. Romaique ; Mod. Gr. 
Romaiké, from Lat. Roma = Rome.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Modern Greek vernacular language, or to 
those who speak it. 

B. As swbst.: The vernacular language of 
Modern Greece ; the language spoken by the 
uneducated and the peasantry, so called from 
being the language of the descendants of the 
Eastern Romans. Itis a corruption of ancient 
Greek, the characters used being the same. 


ro-mal’, s. [Hind. & Pers. raémél=s8 hand- 
kerchief, a towel.] 


Fabric: An Indian silk fabric. 


Roman, a. &s. [Lat. Romanus, from Roma 
= Reme; Fr. Romain; Sp. & Ital. Romano.) 

A, As adjective: 

I, Literally : 

1. Pertaining or relating to Rome or the 
Roman peoyle. 

2. Pertaining to or professing the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

3. Applied to the common upright letter in 
printing, as distinguished from italic ; also to 
numerals expressed in letters, and not in the 
Arabic characters. 

II, Fig.: Resembling the Roman people; 
hence, noble, distinguished, brave, patriotic. 

“ Burke, in whose breast a Roman ardour glow'd.” 


‘ Canning. 
B. As substantive: 


1, A native or inhabitant of Rome; one en- 
joying the privileges of a Roman citizen. 

“This man is a Roman.”—<Acts xxii. 26, 

2. A Roman Catholic. 


“Whether doth the Jew romanize, or the Roman 
judaize, in his devotions ?”—Lightfoot : Miscellanies, 
p. 187. ; 

3. A Roman letter or type, as distinguished 

from an italic letter. 


4| The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ro- 
mans: 


New Test. Canon: The first in arrangement 
(not in date) of St, Paul’s Epistles. It was 
written from Corinth (ef. xvi. 23 with 1 Cor. i. 
14; 2 Tim. iv. 2) on his third missionary 
journey, apparently in the spring of A.D. 58, 
a year after the First, and half a year after 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and a 
few months after the Hpistle to the Galatians 
(ef. Rom. xv. 25, 26 with Acts xix. 21, xx. 1- 
8, xxi. 15). In writing it he employed an 
amanuensis, Tertius (Rom. xvi. 22), and sent 


{RomMaGE, v.] 
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it by the hand of Phebe, a servant to the 
church at Cenchrea, the port of Corinth 
(verse ee When Paul penned it he had never 
been to Rome (Acts xix. 21; Rom. i. 10-13, &c.), 
and had not, therefore, directly founded its 
church. Among those present on the day of 
Pentecost, there were “strangers of Rome, 
Jews, and proselytes’ (Acts ii. 10). If, as is 
possible, some of them returned home after 
seeing the miracle, and listening to the im- 
passioned preaching of St. Peter, they may 
have been the first to sow the seeds of Chiris- 
tianity in the metropolis, and Peter have been 
the indirect founder ofthe Roman Chureh. The 
tradition that he founded it more directly, 
A.D. 41, originated with Jerome, who died a.p. 
420, and is difficult to reconcile with Acts xv. 
7-11, and Gal. ii. 1-9. It is remarkable that 
St. Paul makes no allusion in his epistle to 
any pastor of the Roman Church, as if it had 
not been organized under ecclesiastical officers. 
The Church seems to have been partly Jewish 
(ii. 14-17, vii. 1), and partly Gentile (i. 6, 18, xi. 
13). The epistle opens with an introduction 
in which Paul declares his apostleship (i. 1-7), 
commends the faith of the Roman Christians, 
whom he earnestly desires to visit (8-13), pro- 
claims that he is not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ (14-17), and then glides almostinsensibly 
into the most systematic treatment of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice to be found in the 
New Testament. Trying the Roman and other 
parts of the Gentile world by the light of 
nature (19-20), he shows how fearfully corrupt 
the heathens then were, and how destitute of 
excuse for their conduct (18-32). The Jew is 
next shown to have flagrantly violated the 
Divine law revealed to him, and it is proclaimed 
that all the world stands guilty before God 
(ii., iii. 1-19). Justification is in no case to 
be obtained by the ‘‘deeds of the law’ (20), 
but is granted freely by God’s grace to those 
who have faith in the propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ (23-31). After showing that’ the same 
principle was in force in the times of Abraham 
and of David (iv.), he enumerates some of the 
blessings which faith brings in its train: as, 
peace (v. 1), patience, experience, hope, and 
eternal life (2-21). Nor does the doctrine of 
free grace encourage its recipients to careless- 
ness of moral practice. Paul and other be- 
lievers are dead to sin, and are spiritual men 
continually in conflict with it (vi., vii., viii. 
1-15), Led by the Spirit of God, admitted to 
the privileges of sonship, aided in prayer by 
the Spirit of God, they shall never be separated 
from the love of Christ, and through him shall 
be more than conquerors (16-39). The doctrine 
of the Divine sovereignty is next treated of 
with respect to nations and individuals, pas- 
sionate desire being expressed forthe salvation, 
ultimately to take place, of the Jewish people 
(ix.-xi.). Then follow practical exhortations 
withrespect to Christian conductin the several 
relations of life—as to friends, to enemies and 
persecutors, to the Roman civil authorities, 
to the church in general, and to weaker 
brethren in particular (xii.-xv. 13). After in- 
timating more minutely than before his own in- 
tended movements (14-33), and sending many 
salutations from himself and his companions 
(xvi. 1-23.), he closes with a benediction 
(24-27). No eminent critic has disputed the 
genuineness of the epistle, which is ac- 
knowledged even by Baur. It is first alluded 
to by Clement of Rome, a.p. 95, by Ignatius, 
by Polycarp, by various Gnostics, by Justin 
Martyr, 
Diognetus, &c., till finally Irenzeus, about 185, 
refers to it by name. [PAULINE THEOLOGY.] 


Roman-alum, s. An alum extracted 
from the voleanic rocks of the solfaterra near 
Naples, and containing more alumina than 
the common alum. 


Roman-architecture, s. 

Arch, : The Composite order. During the 
first centuries of the Roman state the build- 
ings erected are to be ascribed to the Etrus- 
cans, Etruscan art forming the basis of Roman 
architecture ; subsequently, in the time of the 
‘Scipios, the taste for Grecian art was mingled 
with it. Greek architects were soon intro- 
duced into Italy ; and thus Roman architec- 
ture, like Roman art in general, conformed 
as nearly to the Grecian as the Roman genius 
permitted it to do, The reticulated masonry 
[Opus-RETICULATUM] is peculiar to Roman 
architecture. It consists of square cuneiform 
stones or tiles, with the broad ends facing out- 
wards, and arranged in lines, which do not 
run horizontally, but intersect each other like 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
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net-work. The base and the corners of these 
walls consist of horizontal layers of square- 
stone, and there are sometimes intersecting 
belts of the same 
kind of material in 
the middle of the 
network itself. 
Amongst all the 
forms which the 
Romans borrowed 
from foreign 
sources, the art of 
vaulting, which 
they learnt from 
the Etruseans, was 
that which they 
most skilfully 
adapted and devel- 
oped, and rendered the most distinctive ex- 
pression of the peculiarity of their own style. 
Two modes of construction consequently ap- 
pear side by side in Roman architecture, viz., 
the Italian arch and the Grecian column. 


Roman-balance, s. An instrument for 
weighing, consisting of a lever having arms of 
unequal weight on the respective sides of its 
point of suspension, and a bob which traverses 
the longer and graduated limb. 


Roman-candle, s. A species of fire- 
work consisting of a tube partially filled with 
alternating perforated stars and small charges 
of gunpowder. Fire communicated to the 
upper end ignites the charges successively, 
which throw out the stars until all are dis- 
charged. 


Roman Catholic, a. & s. 

A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the Roman 
Catholics. [B.] 

B, As substantive : 

1. Church Hist. (Pl.): The adherents of the 
Church which is Roman in its centre and 
catholic in its circumference. The word Cath- 
olic, meaning Universal, was used in early 
Christian and medizval times for the great 
ecclesiastical organization with which the 
vast mass of Christians were connected. 
When the Reformation took place, the Pro- 
testants refused to admit that the Church 
which they had left was entitled to call itself 
Catholic, and prefixed the adjective Roman, 
whilst its adherents claimed the designation 
Catholie without any limiting adjective. All 
admit it to be catholic in the sense of being 
the largest Church in Christendom, and all 
other episcopal Churches acknowledge the 
validity of the orders of its clergy. The 
number of Roman Catholics in the world has 
been estimated at 152,000,000, which is far 
too low; at 213,518,063, at 214,370,000, and 
; -at 218,000,000. Taking the second of these 
- estimates, the distribution of Roman Catholics 
_ over the world is believed to be: in Europe, 
150,684,050 ; Asia, 8,311,800; Africa, 2,656,205 ; 
America, 51, 422, B66 ; ‘Australia and the adja~ 
cent islands, 443, 442, making a total of 
— 213,518,063. 

‘The radical difference between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics lies in their conception 
of the Church. The latter hold that the 

Roman Church is the Church of the New 
F - ‘Testament, with authority to define articles of 
faith, and ‘that all bodies not in communion 
with her are either heretical or schismatic. 
- Protestants’ views differ widely—from that of 
the High Churchman who, while denying the 
~ universal jurisdiction of the Pope, admits that 
_ as Bishop of Rome he is primus inter pares, to 
_ that which considers him the Man of Sin and 
ie Antichrist of Scripture. From this fun- 
ental difference all others necessarily fol- 
Roinan Catholics hold the Apostles’, the 
e, and the Athanasian Creeds, Transub- 
stantiation and the sacrifice of the Mass (q.v. s 

en Sacraments (SACRAMENT, s., II. 2.], th 
essity of Confession [PENANCE], the at 
ce of a hem (q.v.), the Immaculate 
pt of the Virgin Mary, and the In- 
ity of the Pope. 
w: [BMANCIPATION, PENAL-LAWS, q i, 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE, 


1 Catholicism, s. The system, 
doctrines, or rules of the Roman 


ae 


_ 4, Romantic ideas or actions; a tendency 
of the mind what 


romance—romanic 


stitched. It is worn by clerics and priests 
over a black, by bishops and prelates over a 
purple, and by cardinals over a scarlet stock. 
It is of quite modern date, and was originally 
aie shirt-collar turned down over the 
stock. 


Roman-law, s. The Civil law; the sys- 
tem of jurisprudence of the ancient Roman 
Empire. 

4] Roman law, like every other law, origin- 
ated in custom. Its first great stage of de- 
velopment was reached in the publication by 
the Decemviri of the Twelve Tables, B.c. 451. 
These were supplemented rather than super- 
seded under the republic and the empire. 
Under the former, euactments made in the 
Comitia Centuriata and the Comitia Tributa, 
the Senatus Consulta, and the Magisterial 
Edicts, and, under the latter, the Imperial 
Constitutiones had the force of law. Finally 
the Justinian Code, a.p. 529, gave symmetry 
to the whole. The Roman law has more or 
less affected the legislation of all Huropean 
countries. 


Roman-literature, s. 

Literature: For nearly 500 years from the 
accepted date of the foundation of Rome its 
people had no literature, and when at length 
they attempted to supply the great want, 
they wrote in Greek, and in a servile manner 
followed Greek models. Ennius, who was 
born B.c. 249, laid the foundation of a genuine 
Latin literature. It gradually developed, 
culminating in the Augustan age. Cicero 
flourished B.c. 60; Cesar, Cornelius 
Nepos, 44; Virgil and Horace, 28; Livy and 
Ovid, 14. About a.p. 180 the Roman litera- 
ture began to decline, and by 539 it was in 
the last stage of decay. 


Roman-ochre, s. A pigment of a rich, 
deep, and powerful orange-yellow colour, 
transparent and durable. It is used, both 
raw and burnt, in oil and water-colour "paint- 
ing. The colouring matter is oxide of iron 
mixed with earthy matter. 


Roman-school, s. 

Art: The style which was formed or pre- 
vailed at Rome in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and which was remarkable for 
its solid and legitimate effects. The works of 
Raffaelle exhibit this school in its full develop- 
ment, and he is accordingly considered the 
great head of the Roman school. 


Romat.-type, s. 

Print. : The ordinary printing type as op- 
posed to italic (q.v.). 

Roman-use, s. 

Ecclesiol. : The order of the Mass as offered 
in the Roman Church, and preserved from an 
earlier use in the missal. (SARUM-USE. ] 

Roman-vitriol, s. Sulphate of copper 
or blue vitriol. 


Roman-white, s. 
pigment. 


A very pure white 


ro-mance’, ro-maunce, s. & a ([O. Fr. 


romans, roman, romant = (1) Roman, (2), the 
Roman’ language, (8) romance, from Low Lat. 
romanice=in a Roman manner or tongue, 
from Lat. Romanus = Roman (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. romance ; Ital. romanzo; Fr. romance = 
romance, roman = a romance.) 


A. As substantive: 


1, A tale in verse, told in one of the 
Romance dialects, as early French or Pro- 
vengal, as the tales of the court of Arthur, of 
Amadis of Gaul, &c.; hence, any popular 
epie belonging to the literature of modern 
Europe; a fictitious and wonderful tale in 
prose or verse, and of considerable length. 

“Tf what is called a metrical romance, in its most 
extensive acceptation, be pro} eanearice defined a fabulous 
narrative or fictitious reci' in verse, more or less 
marvellous or probable, it may be fairly concluded 
that this s' oe nes composition was known at a very 
early peri he Greeks, and, in process, of Ge 
adopted on bles by the Romans."—Ri 
Gnas, vol. i, 


2. A sort of novel, especially one dealing j 


with surprising or marvellous adventures 


-usually befalling a hero or heroine; a tale 


picturing an almost purely imaginary ‘state of 


society. © | 


“To love an altar buil 
Of twelve vast —e sce sia nea 5 hen 
Pope; kape of the Lock, ti. 38, 


3. A fiction, a lie, a falsehood. 


is ees 
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mysterious, or wonderful; an intermixture 
of the wonderful and mysterious in literature. 

5. A simple rhythmical melody suggestive 
of a love story ; a song or short instrumental 
piece in ballad style. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or descriptive of 
the languages which arose in the south and 
west of. Europe, being chiefly founded upon 
the Latin, as spoken in the provinces subject 
to Rome. The Romance (or Romanic) lan- 
guages include the French, Provengal, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Wallachian. 


ro-mang¢e’, v.i. [RomANcE, s.] 
1, To tell romantic or extravagant stories ; 
to draw the long bow. 
2. To be romantic: to behave romantically 
or fancifully ; to build castles in the air. 


ro-mang¢-er, s. [Eng. romanc(e) ; -er.] 
1, One who romances; one who invents or 
tells extravagant stories ; a liar. 
2. A writer or composer of romances. 


“The fictions of the Arabs were adopted by the 
Troubadours and first Gothic romancers.”—Mickle: 
The Lusiad, bk. ix. 


ro-man-¢é-ro, s. [Sp.] A general name 
fora collection of national ballads or romances. 


tro-mang¢-ic-al, a. [Eng. romanc(e) ; -ical.] 
Resembling or having the character of the 
romances of the middle ages ; romantic. 


ro-mang¢-ist, s. [Eng. romanc(e); -ist.]) A 


writer or composer of romances ; a romancer. 


“The charge, which had Voltaire as its patron, that 
‘Gil Blas’ was a plagiarisin of previous Spanish 
romancists.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24, 1885. 


*ro-man-¢y, a. [Hng. romanc(e); -y.] Ro- 
mantins 


“An old penouee, eee in a romancy place.”"— 
Life of A. Wood, p. 118. 


Ro-man-ese’,s. [Romay.] The language of 
the Wallachians, spoken in Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and parts of Hungary. 


rd-man-ésque’ (que as k), * ro-man- 
ésk’, a. & s. [Fr. romanesque.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. A term applied to the dialect of Langue- 
doc [B. 1.] 

2. Pertaining to or denoting the style of 
architecture and ornament so called, prevalent 
during the later Roman Empire. 

3. Embodying romance ; representing sub- 
jects and scenes appropriate to romance; 
presenting fantastic and imaginary representa- 
tions, as of animals or foliage. 

4, Pertaining to romance ; romantic. 

B, As substantive : 

1. The common dialect of Languedoc, and 
some other districts in the south of France. 


2. (See extract). 


“* Romanesque [is] a general term for all the debased 
styles of architecture which sprung from attempts te 
imitate the Roman, and which flourished in Europe 
from the period of the destruction of the Roman 
power till the introduction of Gothic architecture.”— 
Glossary of Architecture. 


3. A style of art in which fantastic and 
imaginary representations of animals and 
foliage are employed. 


romanesque-architecture, s. 

Arch. : A general term applied to the styles 
of architecture which prevailed from the fifth 
to the twelfth centuries. Of these there are 
two divisions : (1) The debased Roman, preva- 
lent from the fifth to the eleventh centuries, 
and including the Byzantine modifications of 
the Roman, and (2) the late or Gothic Roman- 
esque of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
comprising the later Byzantine, the Lombard, 
and the Rhenish, Saxon, and Norman styles. 
The former is a pretty close imitation of the 
Roman, with modifications in the application 
and distribution of the peculiar features ; the 
latter is Gothic in spirit, having a predomin- 
ance of vertical lines, and various other new 
features, a caine dikes 


ro-man’-ic, a. [Romay.] 
1. Pertaining to the Roman languages or 
dialects, or to the nations or races speaking 
them ; romance. 


uw The Italic branch is represented among living 
tg til eae the ei anie dialects, so called as 
being all descended from the dialect of Rome, the 
Whitney : Life & hoof Language, ch. X. 

2. Being in or derived from the Roman 

/ eek combi 
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* Ro-man-ish, a. [Eng. Roman ; -ish.) Per- 
taining to Romanism ; Roman, popish. 
“Bulls or letters of election only serve in the 
Romish countries.”—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


*Ro-man-ism, s. [Eng. Roman ; -ism.] The 
tenets and teachings of the Church of Rome; 
Roman Catholicism. 


“Thus Papists have the common faith... and 
their own proper Romanism, to the very same or like 
purpose as the Jews have the law and the prophets.”"— 
Brevint ;: New Waies to Salvation, p. 5. 


t Ro’-man-ist, s. (Eng. Roman; -ist.) An 
adherent of the Roman Catholic church ; a 
Roman Catholic. (Fox: Actes, p. 241.) 

* ro'-man-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. Roman; -ize.] 
A. Transitive: 

1, To Latinise ; to fill with Latin words or 
idioms. 


“ He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the 
words he translated, almost as much Latin as he found 
them.”—Dryden, 


2. To convert to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion or opinions. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To use Latin words or idioms. 

“ So apishly romanizing, that the word of command 

atill was set down in Latin.”—AMilton : Areopagitica, 

2. To conform to Roman Catholic opinions, 
customs, or modes of speech. (See extract 
under Romay, B. 2.) 


*rO/-man-iz-ér, s. [Eng. romaniz(e); -er.] 
One who romanizes ; one who converts or con- 
forms to the Roman Catholic religion. 


ro-mansch’, ro-mansh’, rou-mansch’, s. 
For Romanish, from Roman (q.v.).] A dia- 
ect spoken in the Grisons of Switzerland. 
It is based on, or corrupted from the Latin. 


*ro-mant’, * ro’-mant, * ro-maunt, s. 
(Fr. roman, the t being excrescent, as in 
tyrant, &c.] A romance. 


“The Latin tongue, as is observed by an ingenious 
writer, ceased to be spoken in France about the ninth 
century, and was succeeded by what was called the 
romance pongues a mixture of the language of the 
Franks and bad Latin. As the songs of chivalry 
became the most popular compositions in that lan- 
guage, they were emphatically called romans or 
romants, though this name was at first given to any 
piece of poetry.”—Percy : Reliques, iii. 21. 


ro-man’-tic, * ro-maAn/-tick, a. [Fr. ro- 
mantique; Sp. & Ital. romantico.] 

1, Of or pertaining to romance; partaking 
of the nature of romance; marvellous, ex- 
travagant, fanciful, wild. 

“T cannot but look on an indifferency of mind, as 
to the good or evil things of this life, as a mere roman- 
tick fancy.”—Stillingfleet : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 3. 

2, Given to extravagant or fanciful ideas ; 
fanciful. 

‘Far more than people of romantic dispositions 

will readily admit.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 

3. Pertaining to romances, or the popular 
literature of the middle ages ; hence, fictitious, 
imaginary, ideal, chimerical. 

“ Fiction’s fair romuntic range.” 
Scott: Marmion, vy. (Introd.) 

4, Wildly picturesque ; full of wild, fan- 
tastic, and striking scenery: as, a romantic 
landscape. 


romantic-school, s. 
Literature: 


1, A school of poetry founded in Germany, 
about 1808, by the brothers Schlegel. 


2, A similar school in France, represented 
by Victor Hugo, Dumas, and some novelists. 
[RoMaNnrTICcIsm. } ‘ 


* ro-man’-tic-al, a. 
Romantic. 


“ This theology of Epicurus was but romantical,”— 
Cudworth: Intell. System, bk. i., ch. ii, — 


¢ ro-man’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. romantical ; 
-ly.) Inaromantic manner; fancifully, wildly, 
extravagantly. : 


*ro-man'-ti-cigm, s. [Eng. romantic; -ism.] 
1, The quality or state of being romantic; 
specif. applied to the reaction from classical to 
medizval forms, which originated in Germany 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Similar reactions took place at a later period in 
France and England. 
“ His style be described i 
classical canta the prantionita ARS an pais othe 
Mendelssohn and its romanticism that of Schumann.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 12, 1885. 
2. That which is romantic; romantic feel- 
ing, actions, or expressions. 


(Eng. romantic; -al.] 


Romanish—rondle 


ro-man’-ti-cist, s. (Eng. romantic; -tst.] 
One who supports or is imbued with roman- 
ticism. 

* rO-mAn’-tic-ly, adv. [Bng: romantic; -ly.) 
In a romantic manner ; romantically. 


*roO-man'-tic-néss, s. (Eng. romantic; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being romantic, 


rom’-a-ny, rom’-a-ni, rom’-ma-ny, s. 
[Gipsy Rom =a man, a husband; connected 
by Paspati with the name of the Indian god 
Rama, while Miklosich identifies it with 
Sanse. doma, domba = a low-caste musician. ] 

1, A gipsy. 

2. The language spoken by gipsies. | (It is 
nowhere to be found pure now, being in every 
case much corrupted by intermixture with the 
languages of the nations among whom the 
gipsies have lived.) 


“Whether Romani is derived from Indi, Marathi, 
&c., can only be determined by minute investigations, 
which, long neglected, are now being carried on by 
various Orientalists. They have at least established 
that Romani stands in the relation of a sister, not a 
daughter, to the seven principal Indian dialects.” 
—Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), x, 614, 


ro-manz-a (z as tz), s. [Ital.] 
Music: A romance (q.v.). 


ro-manz-i-é-ri (z as tz), s. pl. [Ital. = 
romancists.] A school of Italian poets, who 
took for their subjects the romances of France 
and Spain, and especially those relating to 
Charlemagne and his knights. Ariosto is the 
chief poet of the school. 


ré-maAnz’-0-vite (z as tz), s. 

Romanzov; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A brown variety of essonite (q.v.), 
from Kimito, Finland. 


{After Count 


* rom-aunt, s. 


* rom-bel, s. 
a@ rumour, 


rom-bow-line, s. [RUMBOWLINE.) 
(Roam.) 
[Room.] 


{RomantT.] 
{Rumpuie.] <A rumbling noise ; 


*rome, v.i. 
*rome, s. 


rdme’-ine, rome’-ite, s. [After the crystal- 
lographer, Romé de J'Isle; suff. -ine, -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral occurring in 
octahedrons, mostly very minute, with various 
others at San Marcel, Val d’Aosta, Piedmont. 
Hardness, about 5°53; sp. gr. between 4°714 
and 4°675; colour, hyacinth-red and honey-yel- 
low. Compos.: antimony, 62°24; oxygen, 
16°32; lime, 21°44 = 100, which corresponds 
with the formula 3RO,SbO3,SbO5. 


rome’-kin, rom’-kin, s. [Etym. doubtful ; 
ef. rummer.] A kind of drinking-cup. 


*rome’-pén-ny, * rome’-scot, * rome’- 
shot, s. [A.S. Rome-scott, Réme-feoh, Rompen- 
ning, Rompenig.| [SHor (2), s.] The same as 
PETER-PENCE (q.V.). 


R5d’-mie, s. An adaptation of the Roman 


alphabet, devised by Henry Sweet, and so 
named by him “ because based on the original 
Roman values of the letters.” 


Rom ’-ish, a. [Eng. Rom(e); -ish.] Pertaining 
or belonging to Rome or the Roman Catholic 
Church. (Used with a slightly contemptuous 
force, as the Romish church, Romish ritual, &c.) 


*rom’-ist, s. [Eng. Rom(e); -ist.] A Roman 
Catholic, a Romanist. 


“The Romists hold fast the distinction of mortal 
and venial sins,”"—South « Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 5, 


romp, s. (Romp, v.] 
1. Arude, awkward, forward. girl, fond of 
boisterous or rough play. 


“ First, giggling, plotting chamber-maids arrive, 
Hoydens and romps, led on by Gen’ral Clive.” 
Churchill : The Rosciad. 


2, Rude or rough play or frolic. 


“ Only, like a child, to be on the romp again imme- 
diately.” —Daily Telegraph, Sept. 24, 1885. 


romp, v.i. [Another form of ramp (q.v.).] 
To play about rudely, noisily, and boister- 
ously ; to frisk about; to indulge in romps. 


“IT found the creature romping and rolling in full 
liberty.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 24, 1885. 


romp’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Romp, v.] 
romp-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. romping; -ly.]_ In 
a romping manner ; like aromp; rompishly. 


ronip’-ish, a. [Eng. romp; -ish.] Given or 
inclined to romping. 
“ The rompish audacity with which this merry coi- 
pany of maidens boarded and took possession of tia 
ship.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 16, 1886. 


romp’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. rompish ; -ly.] In 
arompish manne! ; like a romp, 


romp'-ish-néss, s. [Eng. rompish; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being rompish; a dis- 
position to indulge in rough or boisterous 
play. 

“She would immediately snatch off my perriwig, 
try it upon herself in the glass, clap her arms & 
kimbow, draw wy sword, and make passes on the wall, 
take off iny cravat, and seize it to make some other 
use of the lace, or run into some other unaccountable 
rompishness.”—Steele: Spectator, No. 187. 


rom’-pu, rom’-peé, s. [Fr. rompu, pa. par. 
of rompre (Lat. rwmpo) = to break. ] 
Her.: Applied to an ordinary when broken, 


parted asunder, or fracted: as, a chevron or 


bend rompu. 


*ron-dache’,s. [Fr.] 

Old Arm.: A large circular shield for foot- 
soldiers, entirely covering the upper part of 
the body, with a slit at the top for seeing 
through, and another at the side to pass the 
sword through. 


ronde,s. [Fr.] 
Typog. : A kind of round, cursive character 
in imitation of French writing, similar to our 
old Chancery engrossing hand. 


Jhis fine ts set in Roude. 


r6én’-deau (eau as 6), ron’-do, s._ (Fr. ron- 
deau, from rond = round.) 

1, A poem written in iambic verse of eight 
or ten syllables, and in thirteen lines; it 
must have but two rhymes. It contains three 
stanzas, the first and third of which have five 
lines each, and the second three ; there is alsv 
a refrain, consisting of the first word or words 
in the first line, added, without rhyming with 
anything, to the end of the eighth line and 
of the thirteenth line. (Z. Gosse, in Corn- 
hill Magazine, July, 1877.) 

2. Music: 

(1) A piece of music vocal or instrumental, 
generally consisting of three strains, the first 
of which closes in the original key, while each 
of the others is so constructed in modulation 
as to reconduct the ear in an easy and natural 
manner to the first strain. 


“ Rondo form’ differs from sonata or symphonic 
form, in that the first part is not marke@ for repeat, 
The original subject does not modulate, but reappears 
in its key-chord at the close of the first period, and 
acai after the modulation of the second subject, so 
that it must be heard three times.”—Stainer & Barret : 
Musical Dictionary. 


(2) A kind of jig or lively tune that ends 
with the first strain repeated. 


ron’-dél, s. [0. Fr., from rond = round ; Sp. 
rondel ; Ital. rondello.} 

1. A poem in fourteen lines, properly of 
eight syllables. There should be but two 
rhymes throughout; those in the first, fourth, 
fifth, ninth, and twelfth lines, and those of 
the second, third, sixth, tenth, and eleventh 
lines should correspond. The seventh and 
eighth, and thirteenth and fourteenth lines 
are repetitions of the first and second. (&. 
Gosse, in Cornhill Magazine, July, 1877.) 

2. Something round ; a rondle. 

3. The same as RonDEAY, 1. 

*4, Fort.: A small, round tower erected 
at the foot of a bastion. 


ron-dé-1é’-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Named after 
Wm. Rondelet, M.D. (1507-1566), a naturalist 
of Montpellier.] 

1, Bot. : A large genus of Hedyotide. Shrubs 
with white, yellow, blue, pink, roseate, or 
scarlet flowers ; mostly from the hotter parts 
of America. The bark of Rondeletia febrifuga 
is given at Sierra Leone in fevers. 

2. Perfumery: A perfume, named from Ron- 
deletia odorata, found in Mexico and Cuba, but 
not really prepared from that plant. 


ron-délle’, s. [Ronpxs, II. 3.] 
*yron-deur’, s. [Fr.] Rondure (q.v.). 


ron’-dle, ron’-dél, s. [0. Fr. rondel, from 
rond = round (q.Vv.). ] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Anything round ; a circle. ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


he 
~ 
—~ 
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2. The step of a ladder ; a round, a rung. 
Il. Technically : 

1. Fort. : The same as RonpDEL, 3, 

2. Her. : A roundel (q.v.). 


“Certain rondles given in arms, have their names 
according to their several colours,’"— Peacham. 


8. Metall.: A round plate or disc. The term 
is applied to the crust or scale which forms 
upon the surface of molten metal in cooling, 
and which is removed from the crucible or 
cistern from time to time as it congeals, in 
order to obtain the metal in a form suitable 
for farther treatment instead of in a solid 
mnass, Spelled also rondelle. Copper thus 
tented is known as rose copper from its red 
colour. 


ron’-do, s. [Ronprav.] 


*yodn’-dure, s. [Fr. rond=round.] Acircle. 


“ With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven's air in this huge rondwre hems.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 21, 


*rone, pret. of v. [RaIn, v.] 


rone, s. [From the same root as run; cf. 
runnel; Prov. Eng. rune, and Prov. Ger. 
roune =achannel.}] [RHONE.] (Scotch.) 


*rong, pret. & pa. par. of v. 


* rong, s. [Rune,s.] A rung or round of a 
der. 


“So many steps or rongs as it were of Jacob's ladder.” 
—Bishop Andrews: Sermons, p. 561. 


*rdn’-ion (i as y), *ron’-yon, s. [Fr. rogne 
=scab, mange, itch, from Lat. robiginem, 
accus. of robigo=rust.] A mangy, scabby 
animal ; a scurvy person ; a drab. 


“Out of my door, you witch, you polecat, you 
ronyon.”—Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 


ront, s. [Runt.] 


rood, * rode, roode, s. [The same word as 
rod (q.v.). A.S. r6d=a rod, a gallows, a 
cross ; cogn. with O. Fris. rode; O. 8. réda = 
gallows, cross; Dut. roede =a rod, a perch, a 
wand; O. H. Ger. riwti = a rod of land; Ger. 
ruthe ; Lat. rudis =a rod, a staff.) 


*1. A cross. 
“Heo brogte oure Lord Jhesu to dye on the rode.” 
Robert of Gloucester, 61, 

2. A cross or crucifix; specif., a representa- 
tion of the crucified Saviour, or, more gene- 
tally, of the Trinity, placed in Catholic 
churches over the altar-screen, hence termed 
the rood-screen. The rood consisted of the 
three persons of the Trinity, the Son being 
represented as crucified. Generally figures 
of the Virgin and St. John were placed at a 
slight distance on each side of the principal 
group, in reference to John xxix. 26. 

“ * Now, by the rood, my lovely maid, 
Your courtesy has erred,’ he said.” 
Scott: Ludy of the Lake, i. 22. 

8. A rod, pole, or perch. [Rop, s., I. 3.] 

4, A unit of superficial measurement, the 
fourth part of a statute acre, and equal to 40 
square perches or poles, or 1,210 square yards, 


“ A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 
ith: Deserted Village. 
rood-arch, s. The arch in a church 
between the nave and chancel, so called from 
the rood being placed there. 


rood-beam, * rode-beem, s. A beam 
across the entrance to the chancel of a church 
for supporting the rood. 
“ [He] lith ygrave under ae rode-beem,” 


haucer: O, T., 6,078, 
rood-cloth, s. 


Eccles. : A black or violet cloth with which 
the rood was covered during Lent. 


*yrood-free, a. Exempt from punish- 
ment. 


-_rood-loft, s. A gallery over the entrance to 
the choir of a church, at the front of which the 
rood or crucifix was placed. It was composed 
of open tabernacle-work, in wood or stone, 
and was approached by a small staircase in 

the wall of the building. [Amso.] 


rood-saints, s. yl. 
Eccles.: Images of the Virgin and of St. 


_ John, the beloved disciple, placed on each 
side of the crucifix. 


rood-screen, s. An ornamental parti- 
tion separating the choir of a church from the 
nave,and often supporting the rood or crucifix. 


_ rood-tower, rood-steeple, s. The 


[Rine, v.] 


tower or steeple built over the intersection 
of a cruciform church. 


*rood-tree, * roode-tre, s. The cross. 
“ T leue and trust in Christes feith, 
Which died vpon the roode-tre.” 
: Gower: 0. A., i. 
rod’-dé-bok, s. (Dut. rood =red, and bok= 
a buck.] 

Zool, : Cephdlopus natalensis, the Natal Bush 
Buck. Colour bright bay, with short conical 
horns. It inhabits the thick brushwood of 
the forests about Natal and the country to the 
eastward, 


rodd’-peér, s. [Eng. rood, and peer (?).] 
Bot.: Phoberos Ecklonii. (Amer.) 


rodd’-¥, a.  [Etym. doubtful.] 
growth ; coarse, luxurious. 


roof, *rhof, *rof, *roofe, s. [For hroo/, 
from A.8. hréf=a roof; cogn. with O. Fris. 
hrof; Dut, roef; Icel. hrdf =a shed under 
which ships are built or kept; Russ, krov =a 
roof. ] 


1. Arch.: The uppermost member of a 
building ; the cover of any house or building, 
irrespective of the material of which it is com- 
posed. The simplest form of roof consists 
merely of inclined rafters, abutting at their 
upper end, and attached to a fixed bearing at 
the lower ends. Roofs are of various kinds, 
and are distinguished (1) by the materials of 
which they are composed, as iron roofs, wood, 
slate, tile, or thatch roofs, &c., or (2) by the 
form and mode of construction, as gable- 
roofs, flat, lean-to, hip, curbed, ogee, man- 
sard, &c, The span is the width between 
supports. The rise is the height in the centre 
above the level of the supports. The pitch is 
the slope of the rafters. 

“ How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch’d and pond'rous roof.” 
Congreve: Mourning Bride, ii. 

2. Carp.: The timber framework by which 
the roofing or covering materials of a building 
are supported. It consists of the principal 
rafters, the common rafters and the purlins. 
(See these words.) The two varieties of roof- 
ing in use are King-post roofs and Queen-post 
roofs. (See these words.) 

3. Mining: The part above the miner’s head ; 
that part lying immediately upon the coal. 

4, Anything corresponding with or resem- 
bling the covering of a house, as the arch or 
top of a furnace, an oven, a carriage, coach, 
&c. ; an arch; the interior of a vault; a ceiling. 

“The roof of the chamher.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ti. 4. 

5. Hence, fig., a canopy or the like, 


“ The dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heay’n.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleoputra, iii. 6. 


6. A covering or shelter generally. 


“ Heaven's arch is oft their roof, the pleasant shed 
Of oak and plain oft serves them for a bed.” 
Drummond: Speech of Caledonia. 


*7, A house in general. 


: “ Within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives.” 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, ii. 8. 


8, The upper part of the mouth ; the palate. 
Srreringtillmy very roof was dry 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, 

roof-guard, s. 

Build, : A contrivance for preventing snow 
from sliding from a roof. It consists usually 
of a continuous series of horizontal slates, 
slightly raised above the roof-cover and sup- 
ported by uprights. (Amer.) 

roof-tree, s. 

1, The beam in the angle of a roof, 

2. Hence, used for the roof itself, 


“ Does all that lies in his power to make you happy 
during your lengthened stay under his capacious 
roof-tree."—Pull Mall Gazette, Oct. 5, 1882. 


¥ To your roof-tree: A toast expressive of a 
wish for the prosperity of one’s family, or of 
all under his roof. (Scotch.) 


roof-truss, s. The framework of a roof, 
consisting of thrust and tie pieces. 


roof, v.t. [Roor, s.] 
1. To cover with a roof, 
2. To arch over ; to cover. 
ii, 293.) 
3. To inclose in a house; to shelter. 


“Were had we now our country’s honor roof’d 
Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present.” 
Shakesp, ; Macbeth, iii. 4, 


Rank in 


(Milton: P. R., 


roof’-ér, s. (Eng: roof, v.; -er.] One who 


roofs or covers with a roof, 


roof’-ing, pr. par. & s. [Roor, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1, The act of covering with a roof. 

2. The materials of which a roof is com. 
posed ; materials for a roof. 

3. The roof itself; hence, used figuratively 
for shelter. 


roof’-léss, a. [Eng. roof; -less.] 
1, Having no roof, 
“ Thither I came, and there—amid the gloom... 


Appear'd a roojless hut.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1. 


2. Having no roof or shelter; unsheltered. 


roof’-lét, s. (Eng. roof; dimin. suff. -let.] A 
little roof or covering. 


*roof'-¥, a. (Eng. roof; -y.] Having roofs. 
“ Whether to roofy houses they repair, 
Or sun tbemselves abroad in open air.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iii, 684 
rook (1), s. [A.8. hrdéc, cogn. with Icel hrékr ; 
Dan. raage; Sw. roka; Irish & Gael. rocas ; 
O. H. Ger. hruok ; M. H. Ger. rouck = a rook ; 
Ger. ruchert =a jackdaw. A word of imita- 
tive origin; cf. Gael. roc=to croak (q.v.); 
Lat. rawcus = hoarse. ] 

1. Ornith. : Corvus frugilegus, an eminently 
gregarious bird, inhabiting cultivated wooded 
districts, and apparently preferring to build 
and breed near the abodes of man. They are 
very widely distributed, and are probably 
nowhere more common than in England, 
Ireland, and the south of Scotland. The 
adult male is from eighteen to twenty-two 
inches long; plumage black, glossed with 
purple on the upper parts, lower surface of 
wing- and tail-quills lustrous, dark grayish- 
black; legs, toes, and claws black. Base of 
beak, forehead, lores, chin, and throat bare, 
but the cause of this nudity is not known. 
Some assert that the feathers are abraded as 
the bird digs in the ground for food ; others, 
that it is a natural peculiarity. The female 
is rather less than the male, and her 
plumage is not so brilliant. White and other 
varieties often occur. Their nest is about 
two feet in diameter; eggs four to six in 
number, bluish-green, blotched with brown. 
(See extract.) 


“The balance between injury or benefit derived 
from Rooks by agriculturists is a question which 

eneral opinion seems to have settled by considering 
fhat the damage, though often great, is much more 
than outweighed by the services rendered in the 
destruction of millions of grubs of the cockchafer, the 
chovy, the several species of wireworm, and the larve 
of crane-flies.”— Farrell : Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), ii. 29. 


2. Fig.: A cheat, aswindler ; one who plucks 
pigeons; a sharper. [P1GEON, s., I. 2.] 


“Such wits as he are, to a company of reasonable 
men, like rooks to the gamesters, who only fill aroom 
at the talle, but are so far from contributing to the 
play, that they only serve to spoil the fancy of those 
who do."—Wycherley. Country Wife, i. 1. 


rook-pie, s. A pie made of young rooks, 


t rook (2), *roke, s. (Fr. roc, from Pers. rokh 
=a rook at chess.] 

Chess: One of the pieces in chess placed at 
the four corners of the board. It can move 
the whole extent of the board in lines parallel 
to its sides. Also called a Castle. 


rook (3), s. [Rick.] 


rook (1), v.t. & i. [Roox (1), s.J 
A. Trans.: To rob, to cheat, to swindle, to 
sharp. 


“He [Sir John Denham] was much rooked by 
gamesters,”—Aubrey : Anecdotes, ii. 817. 


* B. Intrans. ; To cheat, to swindle, to rob. 
“Put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, and there 
ES to rook at spanfarthing.”—Locke : On Educa- 
on, 
t rook, v.i. [Rook (2), 8.] To castle at chess, 
(CAsTLE, v. 


rook (2), v.i. (Ruck, v.] To cower, to ruck, 
to squat. 
“‘ The raven rook'd her on the chimney-top,” 
Shakesp, : 3 Henry VI., ¥. @ 


* rook’-ér (1), s. (Eng. rook (1), v.; -er.] A 
cheat, a swindler. v 


“ Rookers and sharpers work their several ends,”"— 
Kennet : Erasmus; Praise of Folly, p. 76. 
rook’-ér (2), s. (Etym. doubtful; cf. raker.} 
Bakery: A tool like the letter L, used for 
withdrawing ashes from the oven. 


dll, b6y; pHAt, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
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rookery—root 


a 


rook’-ér-y, s. [Eng. rook (1), s. ; -ery.] 

1, A wood, or grove of trees, used by rooks 
for nesting places. 

2. Rocks, &c., frequented by sea-birds for 
laying their eggs ; a resort of seals for breeding 
purposes. [PENGUIN-ROOKERY.] 

3. The rooks belonging to a particular 
rookery. (Tennyson: Locksley Hall, 68.) 

4, A brothel. (Slang.) 

5. A close assemblage of poor, mean, and 
dirty buildings, inhabited by the lowest 
classes ; a resort of thieves, sharpers, prosti- 
tutes, &c. 


*rook’-y, a. [Eng. rook (1), 8.3 -y.] In- 
habited by rooks. 
“ Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 2. 
room, *roome, *roum, *roume, 3s. 
[A.8. rum=(s.) room, (a.) spacious; cogn. 
with Dut. rwim =spacious, a room; Icel. 
runir= spacious, room; Dan. & Sw. rum; 
O. H. Ger. rim ; Ger. rawm ; Goth. rwms.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Space, compass ; extent of place, whether 
great or small. 


“Tt is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there 
is room.”—Luke xiv. 22. 


*92. A place, a station. 


“When thou art bidden by any man to a wedding, 
sit not down in the highest room.”—Luke xiv. 8. 


* 3. Office, post, station, position. 


“To have and enjoy that office and room.”—Hol- 
tnshed : Scotland (an. 1548). 


4, Place or station once occupied by another ; 
stead, as in succession or substitution. 


“ Let this SDE yy the room.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, hi. 6. 


5. An apartment in a house: as, a drawing- 
room, a bedroom, &c. ; also an apartment in a 
ship: as, the bread-room, the gun-7oom, &c. 

*6. A box or seat ata play. (Marston.) 

*7, Family, company. 


‘All the Greeks will honour you as of celestial 
room.”—Chapman ; 


8. A fishing station in British North America. 
(Simmonds.) 
9. Ability to admit or allow; freedom for 
action ; opportunity, scope, latitude. 
“ Will you not look with pity on me? 
Is there no hope? is there no room for pardon ?” 
A. Philips. 
II. Mining : The worked space in a mine, 
especially of a coal-mine, where the roof is 
supported by regular pillars. 


J (1) To give or leave room: To withdraw; 
to leave space for another to pass or be seated. 

(2) Tomake room: To opena way or passage ; 
to remove obstructions. 

“A inan’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 

him before great men."—Prov. xviii. 16. 

room-and-space, s. 

Shipbuild,: The distance between the 
stations of the timber frames which consti- 
tute the ribs. It varies from 2ft. 6in. to 
8 ft.9in. Room is the rib; space, the dis- 
tance apart. 

Room and space staf’: A long measuring- 
rod used in spacing and regulating the dis- 
tance apart of a ship’s frames. 


room-mate, s. One who occupies the 
same room as another or others. 

room-paper, s. Wall-paper; paper- 
hangings. . 


room (2), s. [Assamese.] A deep blue dye 
obtained from an Assamese plant of the genus 
Ruellia (q.v.). 


room, v.t. [Room (1), s.] To occupy rooms 
or apartments ; to lodge. (Amer.) 

“In their junior year, he and Swart had ed 
try the ceo ment te rooming togtines abe 
Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 549, 

*“roém’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. room (1), 
8.3; -age.] Room, space. 

“Tt must be a silent character of hope, when there 
is good store of roomage and recaiste where those 
powers are stowed.""— Wotton. Remains, p. 81. 

*rodm’-al, s. [Hind. =a handkerchief.] The 
slip-knot handkerchief employed by the Thugs 
in their murderous operations. 


room’-an, s. [See def.) An Indian name for 
the pomegranate (q.v.). 


ep *roumed, 4. [Eng. room (1), s.; 


room’-i-ly, adv. 


*rodmth’-some, a. 


room’-y, a. 


1. Having a room or rooms. Used in com- 
position : as, a ten-roomed house. 
*2. Roomy, spacious, wide. 
“The wode and the wide rowmed waie."—Udal ; 
Luke xiii. 
room’-ér, adv. [Room (1), 8.] 
at or to a greater distance. 


{ To go (or put) roomer : 
Naut.: To tack about before the wind. 


“The Swalow, to his no small reioicing, came to 
him againe in the night 10 leagues to the northward 
of Cape Finister, hauing put roomer_and not being 
able to double the Cape.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, vol. ii., 
pt. ii., p. 56. 


Farther off ; 


room’-ful, a. &s. [Eng. room (1), 8. ; -ful().] 


* A, Asadj.: Full of room or rooms; roomy. 


** Now in a roomful house this soul doth float.” 
Donne: Progress of the Soul, 


B, As subst.: AS much or as many as & 
room will hold : as, a roomful of people. 


{Eng. roomy; -ly.] Spa- 


ciously. 


room’-i-néss, s. [Eng. roomy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being roomy ; spaciousness. 


*rodém-léss, * roum-les, a. [Eng. room 
(1), s. ; -less.] Wanting in room or space. 


“The shyppe ... is very narowe and roumles.”"— 
Udal : Mark iii. 


*room’-rid-den, a. [Eng. room (1), s., and 
ridden. Inimitation of bedridden.], Confined 
to one’s room, as by illness. (Dickens.) 


*rodm’-some, a. [Eng. room (1), s. ; -some.] 


Roomy. 
“Ritch and roomsome thrones.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. iii. 
*room’-stéad, s. [Eng. room, and stead.) A 
lodging. 
“Six or seven houses or roomsteads."—Arch@ologia, 
xii. 188. 


*rodmth, s. (Eng. room (1), s.}; suff. -th, as 
in length, &c.) 
1. Room. 


“ Not finding fitting roomth upon the rising side.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 6. 


2. Spaciousness, roominess. 


* roOmth-i-néss, s. [Eng. roomthy ; -ness.] 
Roominess, spaciousness. 
“Which body-haunter of roomthiness.”—Fairfax : 
Bulk & Selvedge of the World, p. 41. 
(Eng. roomth; -some.)} 
Roomy, spacious. 


“‘A pigeon-house, roomthsome enough.” — Nashe * 
Lenten Stuffe. 


* roémth’-y, *roomth-ie, a. [Eng. roomth; 
-y.] Roomy, spacious. 
“ The land was far roomthier than the scale of miles 
doth make it.”—Fuller : Holy War, p. 28. 


(Eng. room (1), s.; -y.] 
1. Having or affording ampleroom; spacious, 


wide. 


“Ours is a weedy country because it is a roomy one.” 
—Burroughs ; Pepacton, p. 271. 


2. Big ; broad or wide in frame. 
“She is a big roomy bitch, too.”—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


roon, s. [A.S., Sw., &c., rand =a border 
Jamieson).| A shred; @ border or selvage. 
Scotch.) 
“In thae auld times, they thought the moon. .. 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon.” 
Burns : To William Simpson. (Post.) 
roon, roone, s. & a. (Etym. doubtful.} 
A. As subst. : Vermilion, 


“T schalle yeve the a nobylle stede. 
Also rede as ony roone.” 
MS. Cantab., Ff. ii., 88, fo. 66. 


B. As adj. : Red as vermilion. 


roop, s. [Roop, v.] 
1, A ery, a call. 
2. Hoarseness. (Prov.) 


roop, vi. [A.3. hrépan; Icel. hrépa; Dut. 
roepen; O.Fris. hropa ; Goth. hropja.] [Roupr 
(1), v.]_ To ery, to shout. 


roo /-it, a. ng. Troop, 8. ; -it (= -ed).] Hoarse. 
(Swotch} mat his? aa 


roor-bach, s. [From a fictitious extract 
from Roorbach’s Tour, in 1836, published for 
political purposes by an American paper in 
1844.] A falsehood, a mis-statement; a sen- 
sational article, without any foundation, pub- 
lished, especially for political purposes, in a 
newspaper. (Amer.) 


A A 
roose, ruse, v. t. 


roost (2), roust (2), s. 
roést, v.i. [Roosz, s.] 


roost’-ér, s. 


root, rote, s. 


rosa, rou'-sah, rfi’-sa, s. (Hind. rusa.} 


Bot.: Andropogon Schenanthus, the Sweet 
cela or Geranium-grass. It grows in 
ndia, 


roosa-oil, rusa-grass oil, s. An oil 
obtained from the roosa-grass. It is a power- 
ful stimulant, and is employed externally in 
India in chronic rheumatism and rheumatio 
pains. 


{Icel. hrésa; Dan, rose ; 
Sw. rosa.] To extol, praise. 


“Let ilka ane roose the ford as they find it.”—Scot¢ 
Rob Roy, ch. xxvii. 


roost (1), *roest, *roust (1), *rovwwst, ». 


[A-8. hrost, cogn. with O.8. hroést; O. Dan. 
roest =a roost; roesten = to roost; connect¢u 
with roof (q.v.). ] 

1, A pole or perch on which fowls rest at 
night. 


“ He clapp'd wings upon his roost and sung.” 
Dryden: Cock & Fox, 46, 


2. A collection of fowls roosting together. 
4 At roost: Resting and asleep. 


[Rovust.] 


1. To occupy a roost, to sleep on a roost. 


“The peacock in the broad ash-tree 
Aloft is roosted for the night,” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, iv. 


2. To sleep, to lodge, to settle. (Collog.) 


roost-cock, s. The common domestic 
cock. 


[Eng. roost, v.; -er.] The male 
of the domestic fowl, a cock. 


“The crow of an early-rising rooster.”—Scribner'? 
Magazine, March, 1880 (p, 770). 


[{Tcel. rét; Sw. rot; Dan. rod. 
The Icel. ré¢ is for vrdt = vdrt, and hence al- 
lied to Goth. waurts =a root; A.S. wyrt; 
Eng. wort (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“Thei sayen the fyge tree maad dyre fro the rotis,”— 

Wycliffe: Mark xi. 

(2) An esculent root; a plant whose root 
or tubers are esculent, as turnips, carrots, 
beets, &c. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) That which resembles a root in position 
or function; the part of anything which re- 
sembles the roots of a plant in manner of 
growth, or asa source of nourishment or sup- 

rt. 

Pe “To the root of the tongue.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, v. 1, 

(2) The origin, source, or cause of anything. 

Mm fhe love of money is the root of all evil."—1 Tin 

0. 


*(8) The first ancestor: the progenitor, 


‘* The root and father 
Of many kings.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 1. 


(4) The bottom or lowest part of anything. 
“I cannot delve him to the root.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, LL 
*(5) Ground, basis, foundation. 
“Remove the root of his opinion.” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, ii 8. 

(6) Foundation, basis, support. 

P “With a courage of unshaken root,” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 15. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Anat. : That part of any organ or append- 
age of the body which is buried in another 
part. Thus the root of a nail is the portion 
covered by the skin; the root of a tooth, the 


-base of it which is lodged in a socket. 


*2. Astron.: The moment from which one 
vee to calculate the time of revolution of a. 
planet. 


3. Bot.: The radix or descending axis of a 
plant. The tendency downwards is very 
powerful. Unlike the symmetrically placed 
branches of the stem, the ramifications of the 
roots look irregular as if they arose from any 
part of the surface. There is in them, how- 
ever, a certain Rhizotaxis (q.v.). The roots of 
Dicotyledons are exorhizal, those of Mono- 
cotyledons endorhizal, and those of Acoty- 
ledons heterorhizal. A root has no perfect 
bark, true pith, medullary sheath, or true 
leaves, and only a thin epidermis, a few 
stomata, and very rarely leaf-buds. Its growth 
is chiefly at the lower extremity. The body 
of a root is called the caudex, its minute 
subdivisions the fibrils or radicles, and their 


Be me ee 
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ends the spongioles. A primary root is one 
formed by the downward elongation of the 
axis of the embryo, and is, therefore, ina line 
with the stem ; secondary or lateral roots, like 
those of ivy, spring laterally from the stem 
and from the primary root. When the 
primary root is thicker than the branches 
which proceed from it, it is called a tap root, 
when it is no thicker than its ramifications, 
which conceal it from view, the root is said 
to be fibrous. Other forms of roots are 
conical, fusiform, napiform, rotund, nodose 
or coralline, moniliform, tuberose, or (finally) 
premorse. Most roots are terrestrial, a few 
are aérial, and a few aquatic. The chief 
functions of the root are to anchor the plant 
firmly in the ground, and to transmit upwards 
to the stem and leaves absorbed nutriment 
from the soil. Roots require air, and in 
some: cases in gardens obtain it by pushing 
their way into old drains. 

3. Hyd.-eng.: The end of a weir or dam 
where it unites with the natural bank. 

4, Math: Theroot ofa quantity is any quan- 
tity which, being taken a certain number of 
times as a factor, will produce the quantity, 
{SquarzE-RooT, CuBE-ROoT.] <A root of a 
quantity may be real, or it may be imaginary. 
The character used to denote a root is «/, 
(RanpicaL-sian.] 

5. Music: 

(1) A note which, besides its own sound, 
gives over-tones or harmonics. 

(2) That note from amongst whose over- 
tones any chord may be selected. 

(8) Sometimes used by modern musicians 
as describing a note on which, when either 
expressed or implied, a chord is built up. 

6. Philol. : An elementary notional syllable ; 
that part of a word which conveys its essen- 
tial meaning, as distinguished from the forma- 
tive parts by which this meaning is modified. 

{| (1) Root & Branch Men: 

Eng. Hist. : A name assumed about 1641 by 
the extreme republicans, who advocated the 
abolition of monarchy and the overthrow of 
the Established Church, 

t (2) Root of scarcity : 

Agric. : The Mangel-Wurzel (q.v.). 

(8) To take root, to strike root: To become 
planted or fixed; to be established, to thrive 
and spread. 


*root-bound, a. Fixed to the earth by 
roots; firmly attached, as though rooted to 
the ground ; immovable. 


“ And you a statue ; or, as Daphne was, 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo,” 
Milton : Comus, 662, 


root-breaker, root-bruiser, s. 
Agric. : A machine for mashing or bruising 
otatoes, turnips, carrots, or other raw roots 
or feeding stock. 


*root-built, a. Built up of roots. 

“The root-built cell.” Shenstone. 
root-cap, s. [PILEORHIZzA.] 
root-crop, s. A crop of plants with es- 


culent roots; especially of plants having 
single roots, as turnips, carrots, beets, &c. 


*root-eater, s. An animal which feeds 
on roots; specif., one of the Rhizophaga 
(q.v-). 

root-grinder,-s. A machine for com- 
minuting roots for the purpose of obtaining 
starch, sugar, or colour from them. 

root-hair, s. 

Bot. : Hair attached to a root; a rhizoid. 

root-headed crustacea, s. pil. 

Zool. ; The Rhizocephala (q.v.). 

root-house, s. 

*1. A house made of roots. 


2. A house or shed in which roots or tops, 
as potatoes, carrots, turnips, cabbages, &c., 
are stored as winter food for cattle. 


root-leaf, s. A leaf growing immediately 


_ from the root. 


 root-mildew, s. 
Hort.: A ‘‘mildew” consisting of some 
parasitic fungal attacking the roots of plants. 
root-parasite, s. 
Bot.: A plant growing parasitically on the 
root of another one, as is the case with the 
-Orobanchacee. 


5 


root (2), * wrot-en, v.t & i. 


root’-éd, pa. par. & a. 


root’-€d-ly, adv. 


root’-éd-néss, s. 


*root’-ér (1), s. 


* roét’-ér-¥, s. 


*rodt-fast, a. 


*roodt’-fast-néss, s. 


*rodt’-léss, * roote-les, a. 


root—rope 


root-pressure, s. : 

Bot. Physiol. : The upward pressure exerted 
by the water absorbed by the root in greater 
amount than the plant requires. It some- 
times makes that which it drives upward 
exude in drops from the margins and tips of 
the leaves, as in some grasses, aroids, &c. 


root-sheath, s. 


1, Anat. : The epidermic coat of the follicle 
connected with each hair of the head and of 
the body. 


2. Bot. : [CoueorHiza). 


root-vole, s. 

Zool.: Arvicola ceconomus, a large species, 
ranging from the Obi-to Kamschatka, It is 
migratory, like the Lemming (q.v.). 


root (1), *rote, v.t. & i. [Roor, .] 


A. Transitive : 

1, Lit.: To fix by the root; to plant and 
fix in the ground by the root. 

2. Fig.: To fix or implant firmly and deeply ; 
to impress deeply and durably, (Used gene- 
rally in the pa. par.) 

“ His honour rooted in dishonour stood.” 
Tennyson: Elaine, 872. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit.: To fix the root, to take root; to 
enter the earth, as a root. 

“ Enable the cuttings to root.”—Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 

* 2. Fig. : To become deeply and firmly es- 
tablished or impressed ; to take root. 

“There rooted between them such an affection.”— 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 1. 
[A.8. wrétan = 
to grub up; cogn. with O. Dut. wroeten ; Icel. 
réta; from rédt =a root; Dan. rode, from rod 
=a root (q.v.). The meaning has no doubt 
been greatly influenced by the verb root (1).] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To dig, burrow, or grub in with the snout; 
to turn up the ground, as swine with their 
snouts. 

“Would root these beauties, as he roots the mead.” 

Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 636, 

2. To tear up or out, as by the roots; to 
eradicate, to extirpate ; to destroy or remove 
utterly, to exterminate. (Generally with away, 
out, or wp.) 

“To root out the whole hated family."—Shakesp. : 

Rape of Lucrece. (Arg.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To turn up the ground with the snout, as 
swine. 

2, To rummage about, 


[Root (1), ».) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adj. : Deeply and durably impressed 
or established ; firmly fixed. 

“Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 3. 

[Eng. rooted; -ly.] In a 
rooted manner ; deeply, strongly. 


“They all do hate him 
As rootedly as I.” Shakesp. :» Tempest, iii, 2. 


[Eng. rooted ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rooted or firmly fixed. 


[Eng. root (1), v.; -er.] A 
plant which takes root. 


“They require dividing and planting on fresh soil 
frequently, being strong rooters.”—Field, March 18, 
1886. 


root’-ér (2), *rot-er, s. [Eng. root (2), v.; -er.] 


One who roots up; one who eradicates or 
destroys utterly. 


“The rooters and through-reformers made clean work 
with the church.”—South ; Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 1. 


(Eng. root, s.; -ery, in imita- 
tion of rockery.] A mound or heap made of 
roots of trees in which plants are set, as in 
rockeries in gardens and pleasure grounds, 


[Eng. root, s., and fast.) 
Firmly rooted, (State Papers, vi. 534.) 


{Eng. rootfast; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being firmly rooted. 
(State Papers, vi. 534.) 


[Eng. root, s. ; 
-less.]) Having no root, destitute of roots. 
“Like a rootless tree.”—Sir T. More: Works, p. 180, 


* rodt’-lét,s. (Eng. root, s.; dimin. suff. -let.] 


A little root; a radicle. 


“ The most delicate tendrils and rootlets of trees.”— 1 


Scribner's Magazine, December, 1878, p. 164. 
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root’-stéck, 3. 
[RHIZOME.) 


(Eng, root, and stock.} 


*yroot'-y, a. [Eng. root, 8.3; -y.) Full of, or 
abounding in roots. 


“ Nor can with all the confluence break through his 
rooty sides.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xvii. 


roo'-yé-bok, s. [Dut.] [Patian.] 


ro-pal’-ic, a. (Gr. pémadov (rhopalon)=a Aub.J 
1. Club-formed; increasing or swelling 
towards the end. 
2. Pros. :; The same as RHOPALIC (q.V.). 


rope, *raip, *rape, *roop,*rop, s. [A.S. 
rap; cogn. with Dut. reep; Icel. reip; Sw. 
rep; Dan. reb; Ger. reif; Goth, raips.] 

1, A general name applied to cordage over 
one inch in circumference. Ropes are of 
hemp, flax, cotton, coir, or wire, and are 
known by their construction. The most im- 
portant kinds are described in this Dictionary 
under their technical names. 


“ Axes to cut, and ropes to sling the load.” 
ope. Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 189. 


2. A row or string consisting of a number 
of things united ; as, a rope of onions. 
*3, Anintestine. 


“ His talowe serveth for playsters many one ; 
For harp-strings his rope serve eche one.” 
A Lytell Treatise on the Horse, 


1. A rope of sand: A proverbial expression 
for a feeble or insecure bond or union ; a bond 
easily broken. 

2. To give a person rope: To let one go om 
unchecked. 

3. Upon the high ropes: 

(1) Elated in spirit. 

(2) Haughty, arrogant. 

*4, What a rope! What the devil} 

rope-band, s. [Ropsn.) 

rope-bark, s. 

Bot,: Leather-wood. [Dirca.] The bark is 


made into ropes. Called also Moose-wood, 
Wicopy, &c. 


rope-dancer, s. One who walks, dances, 
or otherwise performs on a rope stretched at 
a greater or less height above the ground. 


rope-dancing, s. The profession or act 
of a rope-dancer. 


rope-grass, s. 
Bot. : The genus Restio (q.v.). 


rope-ladder, s. A ladder made of rope. 
Sometimes~the cross-pieces, or rungs, are of 
wood, [SHRovupDs.] 


rope-maker, s. One whose profession 
is to make or deal in ropes. 
“ God and the rope-maker bear me witness, 
That I was sent for nothing but a rope.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. & 
rope-making, s. The act or business of 
making ropes, cordage, &c. 

Rope-making machine: A machine for making 
ropes. One was invented by Sylvester in 
1783, and was patented by Richard March in 
1784, and by Edmund Cartwright in 1792. It 
has since been much improved. 


rope-mat, s. A mat made of oakum. 


rope-porter, s. A light, two-wheeled 
carriage employed in the Fowler system of 
steam ploughing to carry the rope clear of the 
ground. 


rope-pump, s. A water-elevator, con- 
sisting of a rope or ropes, or of a fibrous. 
webbing, whose lower end dips in the water 
which is discharged at the upper end, partly 
by centrifugal force, and partly by the com- 
pression of the rope on the roller. The water 
is retained in the rope by capillary action. 


rope-railway, s. A railway on which 
the cars are drawn by ropes wound upon 
drums rotated by stationary engines. This is 
frequently done on inclined planes in mining 
districts, and is sometimes adopted as a tem- 
porary cece pending the construction of 


grades of lesser slope. 
*rope-ripe, a. Fit for hanging; deserv- 
ing of being hanged. : y 
rope-roll, s. 


Mach. : A hollow cylinder on an axle, and 
with ropes or bands round it to communi- 
cate motion to other parts of a machine. 


rope-shaped, a. [FUNILIFoRM.] 
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rope-spinning, s. The act or operation 
of spinning or twisting ropes. 


rope-trick, s. 

1, A juggling feat, introduced into England 
from America by the Brothers Davenport, in 
1864. The performer was bound with ropes 
in a cabinet, or to a chair; the lights were 
then lowered, and on their being raised he 
was discovered at liberty, having been re- 
leased, it was said, by spiritual agency. The 
trick was exposed by Mr. Maskelyne, at the 
Town Hall, Cheltenham, and the Davenports 
soon left England. 

*2. A rogue’s trick; a trick deserving of 
the halter. 

“She may perhaps call him half a score knaves or 
so: an’ he begin once, he'll rail in his rope-tricks."— 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 

rope-walk, s. A covered walk or ground 
where ropes are made. Its length is estimated 
in fathoms, and is from 100 to 200 fathoms. 
At one end is the spinning-wheel, which 
rotates the whirlers to which the ends of 
a bunch of hempen fibres are secured, to be 
twisted into a yarn. Along the walk are hori- 
zontal cross-bars with hooks, over which the 
yarns are swung as the men walk backward 
from the whirlers and pay out the yarn. 


rope-winch, s. A set of three whirlers 
driven by a strap and twisting three yarns 
which are to be laid up into a rope. 


rope-yarn, s. A single yarn composed 
of fibres twisted right-handed ; used on ship- 
board for various purposes. [SPUN-YARN.] 
The size of a strand, and of the rope of which 
it forms part, is determined by the number 
of rope-yarns in it, f 

rope’s end, s. The end of a rope; a 
short piece of rope used as an instrument of 
punishment. 


rope’s end, v.f. To thrash with a rope’s- 
end ; to flog. 
“ He was found out, and handsomely rope's-ended on 
his bare legs.”—Scribner's Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 76. 


rope, * roape, v.i. & t. 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To be drawn out or extended into a 
thread or filament by reason of any glutinous 
or adhesive quality. (Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic 
ii, 831.) 

2. To hinder a horse from winning a race 
by pulling. (Racing slang.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. To fasten with a rope or ropes: as, To 
rope a bale of goods. 

2. To connect together by ropes round the 
waist. (This practice is often adopted in 
mountain ascents, to guard against accidents, 
in case any of the party should slip.) 


“The party were not roped, the guides not thinking 
it necessary.”—St. James's Gazette, Aug. 81, 1886, p. 12. 


8. To draw as by a rope. 
4, To catch by means of a rope or lasso. 


“The green mule, strong iv his Pe having been 
adroitly ‘roped’ or lassoed, is led out into an open 
space.”—Scribner's Magazine, April, 1880, p. 930. 


5, To mark out or inclose with a rope. 


“A level, though very rough, circular course was 
roped out.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


6. To pull or curb, as a horse, so as to pre- 
vent from winning a race. (Racing slang.) 


*rop-en, pa. par. of v. (REAP, v.] 


*rop-er, s. [Eng. rop(e); -er.] 
1, One who makes ropes ; a rope-maker. 
2. One who ropes goods ; a packer, 


rop’-ér-y, s. (Eng. rope; -ry.] 
1, A rope-walk (q.v.). 


“The ‘hands’ employed in the various roperies liv 
too far away.”—Merry England, J une, 1883, p. 126, 


*2. Rogue’s tricks ; roguery. 
* What saucy merchant this, that 
his ropery #”—Shakesp. : eal é Tuliet, 4. a Ha 
rop’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. ropy; -ly.] In a ropy 
or viscous manner; so as to be capable of 
being drawn out in a thread. 


rop’-i-néss, s. [Eng. ropy; -mness.) The 
quality or state of being ropy 3 viscosity, 
glutinousness, adhesiveness. 
rop’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Ropx, v.] 
roping-needle, s. 
Naut.: A heavy needle for sewing @ sail to 
its bolt-rope, 


[RoPE, s.] 


ror’-id, a. 


ror qual, s. 


rope—rosal 


*yrOp'-ish, a. [Eng. rop(y); -ish.] Tending 


to ropiness ; somewhat ropy. 


rop’-y, a. [Eng. rop(e) ;-y.] 


1, Resembling a rope or cord; rope-like, 
cord-like. 

2. Capable of being drawn out in a thread 
or filament, as a glutinous or viscid sub- 
stance; glutinous, viscous, viscid. Wine is said 
to be ropy when it shows a milky or flaky sedi- 
ment, and an oily appearance when poured out. 


“Furred round with mouldy damps and ropy slime,” 
Blair; Grave, 


* roquelaure (as rd’-ké-lore), * ro-que- 


lo, s. [See extract. ] 
A kind of short 
cloak for men. 


“The French tailors, 
he[ Dr. Harris, Bishop 
of Landaft'] observed, 
invent new modes of 
dress, and dedicate 
them to great men, 
as authors do books ; 
as was the case with 
the roquelaure clcak, 
which then (about the 
year 1715) displaced 
the surtout; and was 


called the roqueluure ae 
from being dedicated 
to the Duke of Roque- ROQUELAURE. 


laure, whose title was 
spread by this means throughout France and Britain.” 
—WNoble: Continuation of Granger, iii. 490, 


ze anet (quet as ka), v.t. [Etym. doubt- 
ul.) 


In croquet: To cause the player’s ball to 
strike another ball. 


ror-al, a. (Lat. roralis, from ros, genit. roris 


=dew.] Pertaining to dew; consisting of 
dew ; dew-like, dewy. 
“ With roral wash redeem her face.” 
Green: The Spleen, 


* ror-a/-tion, s. [Lat. roratio, from ros, genit. 


roris = dew.] A falling of dew. 


ror’-ic, a. (Lat. ros, genit. roris=dew.] (See 


the compound.) 


roric-figures, s. pl. Figures visible only 
in vapour made upon plates of metal, glass, &c. 
Thus a cone resting for a little on a plate of 
smooth metal will leave behind it a copy, 
which will become visible if it be breathed 
upon. The phenomenon may be produced b 
the action of electricity. (Rossiter.) P 


(Lat. roridus, from ros, genit. 
roris =dew.] Pertaining to, or consisting of 
dew ; dewy. 

“And now bewept by rorid clouds or deckt 


With beauty as with raiment.” 
W. Ball: Night Watches, vi. 12. 


ror-id’-u-la, s. [Lat., dimin. from roridus 
= bedewed.] 

Bot.: A genus of Droseracee. At the Cape 
a very viscid species, Roridula dentata, is 
often hung up to catch flies. 


* ror-if’-ér-olis, a. [Lat. rorifer, from ros, 
genit. roris = dew, and.fero = to bear, to pro- 
duce.] Producing dew or dew-like moisture. 


* ror-if’-lii-ent, a. [Lat ros, genit. roris 


= dew, and jlwens, pr. par. of fluo = to flow.) 


Flowing with dew. 


[See extract.] 

Zool. : The genus Balenoptera (q.v.). The 
rorquals are widely distributed, and some of 
them are found in almost every sea, They 
are piscivorous, committing great havoc 
among shoals of herring and on the cod- 
banks ; they rarely congregate in ‘‘ schools,” 
and their capture is scarcely remunerative, 
as they yield comparatively little blubber or 


RORQUAL. 


baleen. Sibbald’s Rorqual (Balenoptera sib- 
baldit), black above and dark y below, 
attains a length of eighty feet, aid ia common 
between Scotland and Norway; B. sulfureus, 
of almost equal size, is known to Pacific 
whalers as the Sulphur-bottom Whale, from 
its yellowish belly ; B. musculus, the Common 
Rorqual or Razor-back, from sixty to seventy 


feet long, black above, and brilliant white 
below, frequently occurs on the European 
coasts; B. rostrata, the Lesser Rorqual, resem- 
bles the last, but is much smaller. The 
Rorquals are the largest and among the 
commonest of the whales. The head is flat 
and pointed, the body slender, the skin of the 
throat deeply folded in longitudinal plaits, the 
whalebone stout and coarse, and of little value. 


“The name Rorqual is derived from the Norse 
Rorg-val, signifying a whale with pleats or folds in the 
skin.”—Zoologist, 1878, p. 5. 


*ror-u-lent, a. (Lat. rorulentus, from ros, 
genit. roris=dew.] Full of, or abounding in 
dew. 


* ror-y, * roar-ie, a. (Lat. ros, genit. roris 
=dew.] Dewy. 
THe] shooke his wings with roarie May-dewes wet.” 
Fairefax ; Godfrey of Boulogne, i. 14. 
*ros,s. [Eng. rush, s. (?)] 
Law: A kind of rushes with which some 
tenants were obliged to furnish their lords. 
(Cowel.) 


ro’-sa, s. [Lat.] [Rosz.] 

1, Astron. : [ASTEROID, 223). 

2. Bot.: A genus of plants, typical of the 
order Rosacee (q.v.). It has five petals and 
numerous achenes, inclosed within the fleshy 
calyx tube, which is contracted.at the orifice. 
Known species about thirty (Sir Joseph Hooker, 
1870), but Baker (Journ. of Bot., Sept., 1885) 
enumerates sixty-two species of garden roses, . 
arranging them in ten groups. The wild rose 
occurs in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and in 
America throughout the United States and as 
far south as Mexico. It is of such diversity 
that former botanists made more than 200 
species, These are reduced by some writers to 
less than a fifth of that number. [Rosz.] 

3. Pharm. : The petals of Rosa centifolia are 
used for making rose-water. The petals of 
R. gallica are made into a confection used as a 
basis of pills, or occasionally as a slight 
astringent, which is given in an aphthous con- 
condition of the mouth. So are the hips of 
R. canina ; they are slightly refrigerant. 


ros’-age, s. [Fr.] An ornamental piece of 
plaster-work in the centre of a ceiling, in 
which a lustre or chandelier is placed. 


r0-s@'-¢é-a, s. pl. (Lat. ros(a) ; fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -acee.] 

Bot. : Roseworts ; an order of plants placed 
by Lindley under his Rosal Alliance. Calyx 
four or five-lobed, free or adhering to the 
ovary ; petals five, perigynous, equal ; stamens 
indefinite, rising from the calyx just within 
the petals, curving inward in estivation; 
ovaries several or only one; ovules two or 
more, generally suspended ; fruit either one- 
seeded nuts or acini, or several-seeded fol- 
licles ; the leaves-are simple or compound, 
generally with two stipules. Herbaceous 
plants or shrubs. The Rosacee are closely 
akin to the Pomacee, the Drupacee, the San- 
guisorbez, and some other orders. They are 
divided by Lindley into five families or tribes, 
Rosidez, Potentillide, Spireide, Quillaiz, and 
Neuradee. The Rosacez occur chiefly in the 
temperate and cold parts of the northern 
hemisphere ; when they occur in the tropics 
it is generally on high land. There is no un- 
wholesome plant in the order. They are in 
general astringent, and have been regarded as 
febrifuges. [For details, see Agrimonia, Bray- 
era, Fragaria, Geum, Gillenia, Potentilla, Rosa, 
Rubus, Spirea, and Tormentilla.] In 1846 
Lindley enumerated thirty-eight genera and 
estimated the known species at 500. Sir 
Joseph Hooker, in 1870, considered the genera 
to be seventy-one and the species 1,000, but he 
includes Lindley’s Pomacez and Drupacee. 


r0-sa'-ceolis (ce as sh), a. (Lat. rosaceus= 
made of roses ; Fr. rosace.] 
Botany: 

1. Having the petals arranged in the same 
way that they are in a single rose ; rose-like. 
2. (Of a corolla): Having no claw, or a v 
small one. (Link.) ; a 

3. Of or pertaining to the natural order 
Rosacez (q.v.). 


*ros'-al, a. [Lat. ros(e) ; -al.] 
1. Rosy. (Beedome : Poems.) 
2. Rosaceous. ; 
rosal-alliance, s. [RosaLEs.) 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wd, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pst, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


rosales—rose 
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¥0-sa'-lég, s. pl. (Lat. rosa =a rose.] 
Bot.: Lindley’s forty-second alliance of 
lants. It stands between the Daphnales and 
fhe Saxifragales. It is placed under his third 
sub-class, Perigynous Exogens. It contains 
the orders Calycanthacer, Chrysobalanacer, 
Fabacer, Drupacee, Pomacex, Sanguisor- 
bacez, and Rosacee. 


ro-sal-gar, s. [ResaLcar.] 


ro-sa/-li-a (1), s. [Ital.] 
Music: The repetition of a phrase or pas- 
sage, raising the pitch one note at each repe- 
ition, 


ro-sa/-li-a (2), s. [Roszowa.] 


ros-a-li-na, s. [Lat. rosal(is); fem. sing. 
suff. -ina. So named because the cells are 
circularly arranged like the petals of a rose. ] 
1. Zool.: A genus of Imperforate Fora- 
minifera, family Uvellidea, of Reuss. Series 
of cells regularly spiral, continuous aperture 
simple, i.e. not closed by a lid. 
2. Paleont.: Six British species from the 
Chalk, and two from the Pleistocene. 


ros-an-il-ine, s. [Hng. ros(e), and aniline.] 
CgH3°CH: 
4 _ HoN:CgH. 6h3 3 

Chem.: CooHioNs=]2N- CoHe Sal Lay 


Ared dye, occurring in commerce hited the 
namesaniline red, azaleine, fuchsine, magenta, 
roseine, &c, It is prepared by heating a mix- 
ture of dry arsenic acid and aniline to 140°, for 
six or eight hours. It forms colourless crystal- 
line plates, which are coloured red on expo- 
sure to the air, insoluble in water, but soluble 
inalcohol. The aniline reds used in dyeing 
are generally monoacid salts of rosaniline 
more or less pure. Rosaniline acetate, 
Co9Hi9N3'CoH 409, chiefly used: in England, 
forms beautiful large crystals, which are-more 
soluble in water than the other salts. Ros- 
aniline hydrochloride, Co9H;gN3*HCl, pre- 
_ pared in France and Germany, crystallizes in 
golden-green rhombic octahedra, and is very 
soluble in alcohol, with a fine red colour. 


ro-sar-i-an (1), s. (Eng. rose); -arian.) A 
grower of roses. 


“The rosarian . . . will patiently test many kinds 
of roses.”—Hibberd: Amateur's Rose Book, p. 157. 


| ro-sar-i-an (2), s. [Eng. rosary; -ian.] A 
member of the Confraternity of the Rosary. 


“ AnotherRosarian recommends a special temporal 
intention.”—Rosarian, i. 378. 


ros'-a-ry, *ros-a-rie, s. {Fr. rosaire, from 
w Lat. rosarium =a chaplet ; Sp. & Ital. 
rosario.) [Rosg, s.] 


*T. Ordinary Language: 

1. A chaplet, a garland. 

“Christ has now knit them into rosaries and 
coronets. epee Taylor: Rule & Exercises of Holy 
Dying, ch. iii, § 1 

2. A bed of roses; a place where roses 
grow. 

“The sweetest and the fairest blossom that ever 
budded, either out of the white or red rosary."—Pro- 
ceedings against Garnet, &c., sign. Dd. 8. (1606.) 

3. A coin so called from bearing the figure 
ofa rose, of foreign coinage, about the size of 
a penny, but worth less than a halfpenny, 
chiefly smuggled into Ireland. In 1300 it was 
made death to import them. 

IL, Technically : 

1, Compar. Relig.: A string of beads by 
means of which account is kept of the num- 
ber of prayers uttered. Tylor (loc. inf. cit.) 
thinks that its invention or adoption was due 

to the fact that, with advancing civilization, 

a hes from being at first utterances as free 

flexible as requests to a living patriarch 

or chief, stiffened into traditional formulas, 

ica. repetition required verbal accuracy, 

and whose nature practically assimilated 
more or less to that of charms. 

. “ This devotional fete REESE -machine is of Asiatic 
ay “invention ; it had, if not its origin, at least its special 
ie!) Lt eevee ment among the ancient Buddhists, and its 

still slide through the modern Buddhist's 

rT Tate as of old, measuring out the sacred formulas 
whose rei ion occupies so large a fraction of a 

ous life. It was not till towards the middle ages 

at the rosa into Mohammedan and Chris- 


yer in which the Hail Se 
150 times in honour of the 


ros-au’-rin, s. 


rit is divided into fifteen decades, | 


each of which begins with the Our Father 
[Lorp’s PRAYER], is accompanied by medita- 
tion on one of the Mysteries in the life of Our 
Lord, and ends with the Doxology. This is pro- 
perly called the Dominican, or Great Rosary, 
but the name is often popularly given to the 
Chaplet, which contains but fifty Aves. The 
fifteen Mysteries which should be meditated 
on during the recitation of the Rosary are 
divided into three series, each corresponding 
to a chaplet : 
1. Joyrut.—The Annunciation, The Visitation, The 
Birth of Jesus, The Presentation in the Temple, The 


Finding in the Temple. 
2. SorRowFuL.—The Agony in the Garden, the 


Scourging at the Pillar, the Crowning with Thorns, 
the Carrying of the Cross, the Crucifixion. 
3, GtoRious.—The Resurrection, the Ascension, the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost, the Assumption, and the 
Coronation of the B. V. M. 
There are also the Rosaries of St. Bridget, of 
the Seven Dolours, of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, of the Five Wounds, and the Crown 
of Our Saviour, 

(2) The beads upon which any of the fore- 
going forms of prayer are said. 

“Dominicans, too, are represented on a tomb of 
Humbertus Delphinus, who became a Dorm oan 
about 1350, with rosaries in their hands.”—Addis ¢ 
Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 723, 

rosary-shell, s. 


Zool. : The genus Monodonta (q.v.). 
*roOs—at-éd, a. 


with roses. 


“ Rosated, having a chaplet of four roses about his 
head.”"—Fuller ; Worthies, li, 518. 


{Rose.] Crowned oradorned 


{Lat. rosa=a rose, and 
aurum = gold.] [Rosouic-acipD.] 


ros’ -cid, *ros-cide,a. (Lat. roscidus, from 
ros=dew.] Dewy ; consisting of or contain- 
ing dew. 


“* Roscid and honey drops observable in the flowers 
of Martagon.”—Browne;: Miscellany T'ract i. 


ros'-coe-lite, s. [After Prof. H. E. Roscoe, 
and Gr. Ad@os (lithos) =a stone.] 


Min.: A soft, micaceous mineral, occurring 
in minute scales, sometimes arranged in fan- 
like or stellated groups. Sp. gr. 2°902 to 
2°938 ; lustre, pearly ; colour, dark-brown to 
brownish green. Analyses made by Genth 
and Roscoe, on material more or less impure 
through mechanical admixtures, indicate that 
it is a vanado-silicate of alumina and potash, 

_ the vanadic acid present varying from 20°5 to 
over 28 percent. Found intimately associated 
with native gold in California. 


rose, s.& a. [A.S. rdse (pl. résan), from Lat. 
rosa = a rose, from Gr. pddov (rhodon) = a 
rose, from Arab. ward =a rose; Dan. rose ; 
Dut. roos; Ger. rose ; O. H. Ger. rosa; Icel. & 
Sw. ros; Irish & Gael. rds; Welsh rhos.] 

A, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A ribbon gathered into a knot in the 
form of a rose, and serving as a kind of orna- 
mental shoe-tie, knee-band, or hatband. 

“The Provencal roses on my razed shoes.” —Shakesp. 

Hamlet, iii. 2. 
(2) A delicate pink colour. 
“ Her cheeks had lost the rose.” 
Tennyson: none, 17, 
(8) Full flush or bloom. 
“The rose was ee upon her cheek.” 
yron : Siege of Corinth, xx. 

(4) A circular card or disc, or diagram, with 
radiating lines, as the compass-card or rose of 
the compass;. the barometric rose, which 
shows the barometric pressure at any place, 
in connection with winds blowing from dif- 
ferent points of the compass ; a wind-rose. 

(5) A perforated cup or nozzle acting as a 
strainer at the induction of water into a pump, 
or at the nozzle as a means of dividing the 
water into fine streams for sprinkling. 


(6) (See extract). 

“ The silver cup of its breed is given to a bird in the 
class of trumpeters. A growth of head-feathers called 
the rose pos down Dates over the eyes of this 
ig cashes perverted pig whose legs are decorated 

ith long feathers hates Sy rather have been looked 
for in its tail."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1885. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Arch. : The same as Roserrts (q.v.). 

2. Botany: 

The common English name of the genus 
Rosa(q.v.). The ordinary dog-rose or brier-rose 
(RB. canina) is very common ; the trailing dog- 


rose (R. arvensis) much less so. Itis sometimes 
confounded with the Ayrshire rose [see below], 
which is not wild. The true sweet-brier (R. 
rubiginosa) and the small-flowered sweet-brier 
are found chiefly in the south of England, es- 
pecially on chalk. The villous rose (R. villosa) 
is widely distributed, whilst the burnet-leaved 
or Scotch rose (R. spinosissima) flourishes 
best near the sea. Among the garden-species 
may be mentioned the Ayrshire rose (R. capreo- 
lata) [seeabove]; the Bourbon rose, a var, of 
R. indica ; the cabbage-rose (R. centifolia), the 
Chinese rose (R. indica) (see No. 2]; the 
Damask rose (R. damascena), the fairy-rose(R. 
Lawrenceana), the French rose (R. gallica), the 
one hundred-leaved (R. centifolia), the Macart- 
ney rose R. bracteata ; the tea-scented, a var. 
of R. indica ; the monthly (R. indica), the moss 
rose, a garden variety of &. centifolia ; the 
officinal rose (R. gallica), the prairie rose (R. 
setigera ; the Provence rose (R. centifolia), and 
the swamp rose (R. carolina). From these the 
numerous varieties of florists’ roses are de- 
rived. The petals of R. damascena yield attar 
of roses when distilled. The fruit of R. canina 
and some other species is astringent, and may 
be used in cases of diarrhoea and similar com- 
plaints. The leaves of R. rubiginosa have been 
used as a substitute for tea. 


“ Petals from blown roses on the grass,” 
Tennyson : Lotos-Eaters, 47. 


(2) A popular designation for a multitude 
of species belonging to various genera and 
even orders popularly supposed to bear a 
more or less close resemblance to the genus 
Rosa. The Chinese rose (1) [see above], (2) 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis), the Changeable rose 
H. mutabilis), the Christmas rose (Helleborus 
niger), the Corn rose (Papaver Rheas), the 
Cotton rose (Filago) (American), Elder rose 
(Gerarde’s name for a variety of Viburnum 
Opulus), the Guelder or Gueldres rose(the sterile 
flowered variety of V. Opulus), the Holly rose 
(Helianthemum), the Jamaica rose (1) (Mari- 
anu), (2) (Blakea trinervis) ; the Malabar rose 
(Hisbiscus rosa malabarica), Mallow rose 
(Hibiscus Moschatos), Rock rose (1. Helian- 
themum, 2. Cistus), Rose of Heaven (Viscaria 
Celi-rosa), Rose of Jericho (1. Anastatica hiero- 
chuntina [ANASTATICA], 2. Mesembryanthemum 
Tripoliwm), Rose of May (Narcissus poeticus), 
Rose of the Alps (Rhododendron hirsutum 
and R, ferruginewm), Sage rose (Turnera ulmi- 
folia), South Sea rose (Jamaica name, Nerium 
Oleander), Sun rose (Helianthemum), Wild rose 
(Blakea trinervis). Of the genera in the above 
list, Hibiscus is a Mallowwort, Papaver a 
Poppywort, Anastatica is cruciferous, Viscaria 
a Clovewort, &c. 

3. Lock.? The annular scutcheon round the 
spindle of a door-lock. 

4, Pathol. : Erysipelas (q.v.). 

5. Script.: Heb. NY YIN (chhabatseleth = Song 
of Solomon ii. 1, and Isa. xxxv. 1), has not been 
identitied. Gesenius believes it to be the Au- 
tumnal Crocus (Colchicum autumnale), and 
Royle Narcissus Tazzetta. 

B, As adj.: Of a pink colour; coloured 
like a rose ; rosy. 


J (1) Under the rose (Lat. swb rosa]: In 
secret ; privately, confidentially. 

(2) Wars of the Roses : 

Eng. Hist. : Civil wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster for the English crown. 
The Lancastrians wore for a badge a red, and 
the Yorkists a white rose. The rebellion of 
the Duke of York against Henry VL took 
place in 1452. Twelve battles followed, six in 
this reign and six subsequently. They com- 
menced with the battle of St. Albans, a.p. 
1455, and ended with that of Bosworth Field, 
Aug. 22, 1485, which established Henry VII. 
and the Tudor dynasty on the throne, 


rose-acacia, s. 
Bot. : Robinia hispida. 


rose-aniline, s. [RosaniLing,) 
rose-aphis, s. [Apuis.] 
rose-apple, s. 


Bot. : The fragrant fruit of Hugenia malac. 
censis, E. aquea, E. Jambos (Jambosa vulgaris), 
&c., growing in the East. It is made into 
preserves. y, 

rose-a-ruby, s. 

Bot, : Adonis autumnalis. 


rose-bay, s. : 
Bot. : Epilobium angustifoliwn. 
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rose-beetle, s. 
Entom. : Cetonia aurata. [CETONIA.] 


rose-bud,s. [RosEBuD.] 


rose-bug, s. 
Entom. : The Rosechafer (q.v.), (Amer.) 


rose-camphor, s. 

Chem.: The stearoptene of rose oil. It 
crystallizes in lamine, melting at 35°, and 
boiling between 280° and 300°, is slightly 
soluble in alcohol, but soluble in ether and 
essential oils. It dissolves in potash and 
acetic acid, but is very slightly acted on by 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. 


rose-campion, s. 
Bot. : The genus Lychnis. 


rose-carnation, s. 
rose-coloured stripes. 
‘moriam, c. 7.) 

rose-catarrh, rose-fever, s. 

Puthol. : A catarrh or slight fever like hay- 
asthma, prevailing in parts of the United 
States, where roses are extensively cultivated. 
It resembles, but is not identical with, Hay- 
fever (q.Vv.). 


rose-chafer, s. 


rose-cheeked, a. Having red or rosy 
cheeks. (Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 3.) 


Rose-cheeked Kingfisher : 

Ornith. : Ispidina picta, from the Ethiopian 
region. It feeds principally on grasshoppers 
and sinall locusts. 


rose-cold, s. Rose-catarrh (q.v.). 


rose-coloured, «a. 
1, Lit. : Having the colour of a rose. 
“ They flung over her bead the rose-coloured bridal 
veil."—Moore: Light of the Harem. (Conc.) 
2. Uncommonly beautiful; hence, extrava- 
gantly fine or pleasing; rosy. 


rose-copper, s. (Rosette, II. 4.] 
*rose-cross, s. A Rosicrucian (q.v.). 


rose-cut, s. 

Gem-cutting: A mode of cutting gems in 
which the back is left flat and the face is cut 
into a series of inclined triangular facets 
arranged around a central hexagon. It is 
adopted for thin stones. 


rose-diamond, s. 
‘flat below, and its 
upper surface has 
“twenty-four trian- 
gular facets. The 
centre has a hexa- 
gonal arrange- 
ment, and the base 
of each triangle is 
joined to another 
whose apex 
touches the mar- 
gin. The inter- 
vening spaces are 
cut into twelve 
facets in two 
zones. The upper or projecting is the crown; 
the lower portion, the teeth. 


‘rose-drop, s. 

1, A lozenge flavoured with rose-essence. 
2, An ear-drop. 

3. A grog-blossom (q.v.). 


‘rose-elder, s. The Guelder-rose (q.v.). 


rose-engine, s. A lathe in which the 
totatory motion of the lathe and the radial 
motion of the tool combine to produce a variety 
of curved lines. The mechanism consists of 
plates or cams set on the axis of the lathe, or 
suitably rotated and formed with wavy edges 
or grooves which govern the motion of the 
cutting point toward or from the centre. 


rose-faced, a. Having ared or rosy face. 
rose-festival, s. [Rosrere.] 
Yrose-fever, s. [RosE-cATARRH.] 


__rose-fish, s. A commercial name for a 
Norway haddock. 


rose-fly, s. 
Entom. : The Rosechafer (q. v.). 
rose-gall, s. 


Veg, Pathol.: A gall produced by Rhodites 
rose. : 


A carnation with 
(Tennyson: In Me- 


[RosEcHAFER.] 


The rose-diamond is 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE FACETS 
OF A ROSE-DIAMOND. 


rose—rosechafer 


rose-garnet, s. 

Min.: A rose-red variety of garnet (q.v.), 
found at Xalostae, Mexico. An analysis in- 
dicates a relationship to the lime-alumina- 
garuets or essonite (q.v-). 

rose-head, s. The same as Ross, s., A. 
I. 2. (6). 

rose-hued, a. Of the hue of roses. 
(Tennyson : Arabian Nights, 140.) 

rose-iron, s. 

Min.: An iron-glance or hematite, occur- 
ring in rosette-like groups of tabular crystals 
in several localities in Switzerland. 

rose-knot, s. An ornamental bunch of 
ribbons plaited so as to resemble a rose, 

rose-lake, s. A richly tinted pigment, 
prepared by precipitating lac and madder on 
an earthy basis. Called also Rose-madder. 

rose-lashing, s. 

Naut. : A kind of lashing or seizing employed 
in woolding spars. So termed from its form. 

rose-lathe, s. A rose-engine (q.v.). 

rose-leaf, s. The leaf of a rose. 


rose-lichen, s. 
Bot.: Parmelia kamschadalis, It is used in 
calico-printing to give a perfume and a rose- 
tinge to the fabric. About twenty-nve tons 
are annually exported from the hilly parts of 
India, where it grows. (Atkinson.) 
rose-lip, s. A lip of a ruddy or rosy 
colour, 
rose-madder, s. 


rose-mallow, s. 

Bot. : Althea rosea, the Hollyhock. 

rose-maloes, s. The liquid storax ob- 
tained from Liquidambar orientale. 

rose-moulding, s. 

Arch.: A kind of Norman moulding orna- 
mented with roses or rosettes. 


rose-nail, s. A nail with a conical head 
which is hammered into triangular facets. 


*rose-noble,s. Anold English gold coin, 
stamped with the impression of arose, They 


[RosE-LAKE.) 


ROSE-NOBLE, 


were first coined in the reign of Edward III., 
and were current at 6s. 8d. They were also 
coined by Edward IV., of the value of 8s. 4d. 

“The succeeding kings coined rose-nobles and double 

rose-nobles.”—Camden ; Remains, 

rose-oil, s. 

Chem. : A volatile oil extracted from several 
spesies of roses, especially Rosa centifolia 
and R. moschata. It is a thick, yellowish, 
fragrant liquid, solidifying at a low tempera- 
ture to a buttery mass of transparent, shining 
lamine, and having a sp. gr. 0°8912 at 15°. It 
is frequently adulterated with geranium oil, 
but this may be detected by exposing the oil 
to iodine vapour, which does not alter the 
colour of rose oil, but imparts a deep brown 
colour if geranium oil is present, even in 
minnte quantity. 


rose-opal, s. 


Min. : A rose-coloured opal, occurring with 
the quincite (q.v.), the colour being attributed 
to organic matter, f 


rose-parrakeet, s. 

Ornith.: Platycercus eximius, @ native of 
Australia, 

rose-pink, s. 

1. A coarse kind of lake, produced by 
dyeing chalk or whiting with a decoction 
of Brazil wood, &c. It is a pigment much 
used by paper-stainers and in the commonest 
distemper paintings, &e., but too perishable 
to merit the attention of artists. 

2, A rosy pink colour or hue, 


rose-plantain, s. 
Bot. : Plantago major rosea, 


rose-quartz, s. 

Min.: A rose-red variety of quartz, mostly 
found massive, in veins. Colourattributed to 
the presence of titanic acid, but Dana and 
others suggest it may be partly due to man» 
ganese. 

rose-rash, s. 

rose-red, a. Red asa rose. 


*yose-rial, s. A name for English gold 
coins of various reigns and values; a rose- 
noble. The rose-rials of James I. were of the 
value of 30s. 


rose-ringed parrakeet, s. 

Ornith. : Paleornis torquatus, from Africa, 
India, and Ceylon. It is about sixteen inches 
long; green, with a black band from the chin 
nearly to the nape, rose-coloured collar round 
the back of neck. In the female a narrow 
collar of emerald - green replaces the rose 
colour. 

-rose-root, s. [Rosrwort.] 


rose-sawfly, s. 
Entom. : The genus Hylotoma, 


rose snowball-tree, s. 
Bot. : Viburnum Opulus roseum. 


rose-steel, s. A kind of steel of cementa- 
tion whose interior part exhibits, when frac- 
tured, a different texture from that of the 
exterior. 


rose-tulip, s. 
Bot. : Tulipa rosea. 


rose-water, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : Water distilled from rose leaves 
in the proportion of two gallons of water to 
ten pounds weight of fresh petals from Rosa 
centifolia, 

“Let one attend him with a silver basin, 


Full of rose-water, and bestrew'd with flowers.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. (Induct. 1.) 


B. As adj.: Having the odour or character 
of rose-water ; hence, aflectedly delicate, fine, 
or sentimental. 

rose-willow, s. 

Bot. : Salix purpurea, 


rose-window, s. 


Arch.: A Catherine- wheel or Marigold- 
window. [CATHERINE-WHEEL, S.] 


[RosEoLa.] 


*rose, v.t. [Rosz, s.] 
1. To make of a rose colour ; to redden; to 
cause to flush or blush. 


“A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of 
modesty."—Shakesp. ; Henry V., v. 2. 


2. To perfume, as with roses. 


“To rose and lavender my horsiness.” 
Tennyson: Queen Mary, iii, 6 


rose, pret. of v. [RIsE, v.] 


ros'-é-%, s. pl, (Lat. ros(a)= arose; fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Rosacezw, having the 
carpels free from the tube of the calyx and the 
stipules united to the petiole. It is divided 
into four families: Roside, Potentillide, Spi- 
reid and Sanguisorbide. 


*rés! 8-al, *ros'-i-al, s. [Lat. roseus, from 


rosa =arose.]  Resembling a rose in colour 


or,smell ; roseate. . 
“The stones are rosial, and 
Of the white rock.” Duvenant: The Wits, ii, 1. 


*rds'-6-ate, a. [Lat. roseus, from rosa = a 
rose ; Ital. and Sp. rosato; Fr. rosat.] 
1. Rosy; full of roses ; made or consisting 
of roses. 
“ The most renowned 


With curious roseate anadems are crown’d,” 
Drayton: The Muses Elysium, Nymph. & 


2, Rosy, resembling a rose, rose-coloured, 


“Nor ever in aught earthly dip, 
But the morn’s dew, her roseate lip.” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 


roseate-tern, s. 
Ornith. : Sterna dougallii. 
rose’-bid, s. [Eng. rose, and bud.] The bud 
of a rose ; the flower of the rose just appearing. 
rdse’-bush, s. (Eng. rose, and bush.] Any 


of the shrubs or bushes which fall under the 
genus Rosa. 


rose’-cha-fér, s. [Eng. rose, and chafer.] 
Entom.: A popular name for any individual 
of the sub-family Cetoniine, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wa, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», @ = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


rOse’-Ine, s. [Eng. rose ; -ine.] [ROSANILINE.] 


rdg'-8-lite, s. [After the mineralogist Gustav 
Rose, and Gr. A(@os (lithos)= a stone; Ger. 
roselith. | 
Min.: A triclinic mineral oceurring in 
beautifulsmall crystals at Schneeberg, Saxony. 
Hardness, 3°5 ; sp. gr. 3°506 to 3°585. Compos.: 
a hydrated arsenate of lime, cobalt, and mag- 
nesia, the later numbers obtained correspond- 
ing with the formula R3AsoOg + 2aq. 


ro'-sél-lane, s. [Mod. Lat. rosell(us) = rosy ; 
suff. -ane (Min.); Ger. rosellan.)} 
Min. ; The same as Svanberg’s Rosite (q. v.). 


r0-sél’-late, a. [Mod. Lat. rosellatus, from 
Lat. rosa =a rose.) Rosulate (q.v.). 


ro-sélle’, s. (Corrupt. from Eng. red sorrel.) 
Bot. : Hibiscus Sabdariffa. The ripened cali- 
* ces are acid, and in India, the West Indies, 
&c., are made into jellies, put into tarts, or, 
eater added, produce a cool, refreshing 
nk. 


rose’-ma-ry, *rose-ma-rine, * ros-ma- 
e(1i), s. [O. F. rosmarin (Fr. romarin), from 

Lat. rosmarinus, rosmarinum (= lit. marine 
dew, from ros=dew, and marinus = marine 
q.v.); Ital. rosmarino ; Sp. rosmarino, romero ; 

‘ort. rosmaninho.] 

Bot. : Rosmarinus officinalis, a native of the 
South of Europe and Asia Minor, and culti- 
vated in India, &c.; a very fragrant labiate 
eae with a white or pale-blue corolla, The 
eaves are sessile and gray, with the edges 
rolled:round below. It is sometimes made 
into garlands. It is slightly stimulant, and 
tends to relieve headache and mental weari- 
ness. It is an ingredient in Hungary-water 
q.v.). It is also used as a conserve, and a 

queur is made from it. 


“ When villagers my shroud bestrew 
ith pansies, rosemary, and rue.” 


Scott: Rokeby, Vv. 13, 
rosemary-oil, s. 

Chem.: A transparent, colourless oil, ob- 
tained by distilling the fresh leaves and flowers 
of the rosemary with water. It is neutral, 
has a camphorous taste, and the odour of the 
ee sp. gr. 0°9080 at 15°5°, and boils at 165- 

68°. 


*ros-en, a. [Eng. ros(e); adj. suff. -en, as in 
golden, &c.] Made of roses; consisting of, or 
resembling roses. 


‘ His leefe a rosen chaplet.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


ros-en-ite, s. [After G. Rose; n connect., 
and suff. -ite.] 
Min. : The same as PLAGIONITE (q.V.). 
Ros'-en-miul-lér, s. 
name.) (See def. of 4.) 
¥ Organ of Rosenmiiller : 
Anat. ; The parovarium. 


[The discoverer’s 


r6-gé'-6-la, s. [Lat. rosa =a rose.] 

Pathol.: Rose-rash, scarlet-rash; a non- 
contagious, febrile disease, with rose-coloured, 
7 Minute, non-crescentic spots, with itching 
and tingling. In infants it is called R. infan- 
” tilis, and a variety occurs from exposure to 
sun in summer, known as R. estiva. The 
action of belladonna, taken internally, occa- 
sionally produces it, and it sometimes precedes 
an attack of small-pox or typhus fever. It 
may also occur four or five days after vaccina- 

es tion, in gout and rheumatism, or in cholera. 


_ -*rds'-Gr, s. [Rosz, s.] A rose-tree, a rose- 
a eh, » > 


“ They ben like to an hound, when he cometh by the 
, or by other bushes.”"—Chaucer: Persones Tale, 


-6r-¥, s. [Rosary.] A place where 
S$ gTOW ; B rosary. 


t, 3. (Fr. rosette.] A red colour for 


0 ie 
a F ‘ 
“Grind ceruss with a weak water of gum-] t, 
nd vermilion, which maketh it a h epetomer Agsee 
/ On Drawing. 


i-gle, s. (Eng. rose, and tangle. 
Pl.) : The Ceramiaces (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


t, on one of the mouths of the 


| We 


(1), s. [See def.] The name ofa | 


P<fa.iiner ate ot at 
ne, s._ The name given toa | 
ie’ Rosetta ‘mouth of tbe 


roseine—rosland 


Nile by a. French engineer in 1798. 
tablet of basalt, with an inscription of the 
year 136 B.c., dur- 


scription is in 
hieroglyphic, de- 
motic, and Greek. 
It was deciphered 
by Dr. Young, and 
formed the key to 
the reading of the 
hieroglyphic cha- 
racters. It was 
captured by the 
English on the de._ 
feat of the French forces in Egypt, and is now 
in the British museum, 


ro-gét’-ta (2), s, [Roserrs (?).] 


rosetta-wood, s. A name given to a 
good-sized East Indian wood, imported in 
logs, nine to fourteen feet in diameter ; it is 
handsomely veined. The general colour is a 
lively red-orange. The wood is close, hard, 
and very beautiful when first cut, but soon 
gets darker. 


ROSETTA-STONE. 


r0-gétte’, s. [Fr., dimin. from rose= a rose 
(a.v.).] 

L. Ord. Lang.: Something more or less re- 
sembling, or designed to resemble a rose, and 
used as an ofnament or badge ; as, a bunch of 
ribbons plaited, or of leather cut to the form 
of a rose. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch.: An ornament in the form of a rose, 
much used in the decoration of ceilings, cor- 
nices, &c. 

2. Art: Roset (q.v.). 

3. Gas: A form of gas-burner in which the 
gas issues at a circular series of holes re- 
seibling a rosette. ‘ 

4. Metall. : A dise of red copper from the 
refining-hearth or crucible, As the impurities 
are removed in the shape of scorie or slag, 
and the metal exposed, the surface of the 
metal is congealed by throwing on water. 
This is called quenching. The hardened 
erust is of a red colour, and is called a rosette. 
The operation being repeated, the metal is 
obtained in a form for ready handling and 
further treatment, instead of being in a solid 
mass. It is also known as rose-copper. 

5. Mill. : A circular arrangement of sails in 
a windmill; the vanes attached to radial arms. 


r0-sé’-tiim, s. [Lat., from ‘rosa =a rose.] A 
garden devoted to the cultivation of roses; a 
nursery for roses. 


rosewood, s. [Eng. rose, and wood.] 

Bot. & Comm.: The name given to wood 
which is either of a rose colour or, when cut, 
yields a perfume like roses, The best comes 
from South American Dalbergias. (Treas. of 
Bot.) Lindley says that the fragrant rosewood, 
or Bois de Palixandre of the cabinet-makers, is 
from two or three species of Brazilian Triptol- 
emex. Physocalymma floribunda also yields a 
beautiful rose-coloured wood. Brazilian rose- 
wood is imported in large slabs. Its colours 
are from light hazel to deep purple, or nearly 
black. It is very heavy, and is used for 
cabinet work, especially as veneers. Other 
kinds of rosewood are from Genista canariensis, 
Convolvulus floridus, C. Scoparia, &e. 


rosewood_-oil, s. 

Chem.: A pale yellow, somewhat viscid, 
volatile oil, obtained from rosewood (q.v.) by 
distillation with water ; sp. gr. 0°9064 at 15°5°. 
It is sometimes used to adulterate rose-vil, 
which thereby loses its buttery consistence. 


rose’-wort, s. [Eng. rose, and wort.) 
Botany : 
1. Rhodeola rosea. 
2. (Pl.): The Rosacexw. (Lindley.) 


Ros-i-cra-cian, a. & s. [From a Latinised 
~ form of Rosenkreuz. See def.] 


A. As adj.: Of, or belonging to Rosenkreuz 
or the society which he is said to have founded. 
B. As subst. (Pl.): A mystic secret society 
which became known to the public early 
in the seventeenth century, and was alleged 
_ to have been founded by a German noble 
| called Christian 


It isa | 


-Rosenkreuz, a.p. 1388. He | watery land. 
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was said to have died at the age of 106. 
The society consisted of adepts, who perpetu- 
ated it by initiating other adepts. It did not 
interfere with religion or politics, but sought 
after true philosophy. The Rosicrucians pre- 
tended to be able to transmute metals, to pro- 
long life, and to know what was passing in 
distant places. Many contradictory hypotheses 
have been brought forward regarding the 
Rosicrucians, and as it is admitted that their 
secret was never revealed, it is open to doubt 
if there was one to reveal. They are said to 
have died out in the eighteenth century. The 
writer of the article ‘“‘ Rosicrucians” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (ed. 9th) believes 
that the Rosicrucian Society never existed, 
and that the persons making it known did so 
simply for a jest. As, however, the public 
believed in its existence, individuals from 
time to time declared that they belonged to it. 
Called also Brothers of the Rosy Cross. 


Ros-i-crt-cian-ism,s. [Eng. Rosicrucian ; 
2 A ests a 
-ism.] The arts, practices, or teaching of the 
Rosicrucians, 


ros-i-dx, s. pl. [Lat. ros(a); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: The typical family of the sub-order 


Rose (q.v.). 


*ros'-led, a. (Eng. rosy; -ed.] 
with roses or their colour, 


Adorned 


*yro-sier (si as zh), *rosiere, s. [Fr. 
rosier.| A rose-bush. 


“Ne other tire she on her head did wear, 
But crown'd with a garland of sweet rosier.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. ix. 19%, 

r0’-si-6re, s. [Fr.] The name given in France 

toa young girl who in a village contest is 

awarded a rose as the prize of virtue and wis- 

dom. An attempt has been made bya clergy- 

man to introduce a similar prize in South 

London, 


ros-il, s. 


tros-i-ly, adv. 
red or rosy glow. 


“The white Olympus peaks 
Rosily brighten, and the soothed gods smile.” 
Matthew Arnold; Empedocles on Etna, it, 


[RossEt.] 
(Eng. rosy; -ly.] With a 


ros'-in, s. [A doublet of resin.] 

1. Resin with a little water remaining after 
nearly all the oil has been distilled off. 

2. Resin with all the water distilled away. 
The solid residuum is then black, and is a 
compound of several hydrocarbons. It is 
called colophane or fiddlers’ rosin, and is ap- 
plied to the hair of violin, viola, and violon- 
cello bows to give them the necessary bite 
upon the strings. Rosin for the double bass 
is made of equal proportions of ordinary rosin 
and white pitch. 


“ Rosin, if it be found in the firre, is thought a 
fault in the wood, whereas the only commoditie of the 
anes tree is her rosin.”—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xvi., 
ch. x. 


rosin-oil, s. An oil obtained from the 
resin of the pine tree. Used by painters, also 
for lubricating machinery, &c. (Simmonds.) 

rosin-tin, s. 

Mining: A pale-coloured oxide of tin with 
a resinous lustre. . 

rosin-weed, s. 

Bot. : Silphium laciniatum. 


rds-in, v.t. (Rost, s.] To rub or cover over 
with rosin. 
“‘Wine vessels are not to be rosined, calked, and 
trimmed.’—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xviil., ch. xxxi. 
Ros-in-an’-té, s. [Sp.=the steed of Don 
Quixote.] Any sorry horse. 


ros-i-néss, * ros-y-ness, s. [Eng. rosy; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being rosy. 


“ The fair morn breaks through her rosyness,” 
Davenant ; Gondibert, iii. 1. 


ré3-in-y, a. (Eng. rosin; -y.] Resembling 
rosin ; containing or consisting of rosin. 


rog’-Ite, s. (Eng. rose); suff. -ite (Min.); 
Ger. rosit.] 
Mineralogy : a 


1, An altered form of Svanberg’s anorthite. 
2. The same as Chaleostibite (q.v.). 


ros-land, s. [Wel. rhos=peat, a moor.] 


_ Heathy land; land full of ling; moorish or 


‘ n, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= 
1s, - Me il shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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rosmarine—rostrum 


SSeS — 


* rds’-ma-rine (1), s. [ROSEMARY.] 
1, Sea-dew, sea-spray. 
2. Rosemary. (Spenser: Muiopotmos, 200.) 


*rdés'-ma-rine (2), s. [Norweg. rosmar=a 
walrus (ros =a horse, and mar (Lat. mare) = the 
sea), from which is formed Mod. Lat. rosmarus, 
now the specific name of the Walrus. There is 
no connection with the Latin rosmarinus[Rosk- 
MARY]. The confusion seems to have arisen 
from a passage in Olaus Magnus (ed. 1588, 
Anty.) “ut 
rorulento dul- 
cis aque gra- 
mine vescan- 
tur.” This 
appears in a 
German edi- 
tion of 1567 
(where the 
animal is 
called Ross- 
mar) as “dem 
stissen grasz.” 
Gesner has 
simply “ gra- 
mine pasci- 
tur.” He notes that Germans living on the 
seaboard call it rostinger, that in Moscovy or 
Seythian Hungary, not far from the source of 
the Tanais, it is called morsz ; and that some 
believe the Mod. Lat. rosmarus to be formed 
from a (M.H.) Ger. rus6z, ‘“‘which seems to 
have been coined to express the impetus and 
rushing sound with which the animal moves 
through the water.”] 

Zool.: The Walrus (q.v.). At the time 
Spenser wrote little was known of this animal, 
but Gesner (Hist. Anim., iv. 249), to whom 
Spenser is indebted, was sufficiently well in- 
formed to point out that the picture given of 
it in Magnus’s book was incorrect, both as to 


ROSMARINE. 
(From Olaus Magnus, Joc, cit.) 


ROSMARINE. 
(From Gesner, Joc. cit.) 


the feet and the tusks, though he quotes Mag- 
nus’s statement that the animal was as big as 
an elephant, that it climbed up the rocks on 
the sea-shore by the aid of its teeth, and that 
when it fell asleep after grazing, the fisher- 
men attacked and killed it for the sake of its 
teeth, which were in high estimation for the 
handles of swords, daggers, and knives. 

“ And greedy rosmarines with visages deforme,” 

Spenser; F. Q., II. xii. 24. 
ros-ma-ri-ni-dz, s. pl. (Lat. rosmarin(us) ; 

fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Bot. : A family of Monardea, 


rds-ma-ri-niis, s. [Rosemary.] 
Bot.; The typical genus of Rosmarinide 
(q.v.). Calyx two-lipped, stamens two. 


Ros-min-i-an, a. &s. [See def. B. 1.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Congregation described under B. 1. 
“ The members of the Rosminian Order."—T. David- 
son. Phil. Syst. of A. Rosmini-Serbati, p. xii. 
2. Belonging to, or characteristic of Ros- 
minianism (q.v.). 
“Manzoni... applied the Rosminian principles to 
the art of ecrapontniod) "—Ueberweg : H ts Phil. iL 497, 
B. As substantive : 


1, Eccles. & Church Hist. (Pl.): A congrega- 
gation, consisting of priests and laymen, 
founded by the Abate Antonio Rosmini-Ser 
bati (1797-1855), the members of which are 
bound ‘‘to embrace -with all the desire of 
their souls every work of charity, without 
arbitrary limitation to any particular branch, 
undertaking all that should be required of 
them of which they should be capable.” 
The novitiate lasts two years, and the mem- 
bers take the three vows ot poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, but wear no distinctive habit. 
Each retains a sort of title to his own property 
but it is really at the disposal of the generai. 
The Order owns no property. There is an 
English house for novices at Wadhurst. 


“Its members are better known by the shorter name, 
Rosminians.”—T. Davidson: Phil. Syst. of A. Rosmini- 
ati, p. xlvi. : 


2. Philos,: A believer in, or supporter of 
Rosminianism (q.v.). 


Ros-min’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. Rosmenian ; 
-ism.] 

Philos. : The system of the Abate Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati. Hus starting-point and cen- 
tral principle was the dictum of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that Being (ens or ens commune) was 
tne object of intelligence and the ground of 
the principle of contradiction. Rosmini saw 
that it is the essence of intelligence to have 
an object, and that that object is Being, and 
his whole system is merely a working out of 
the idea of Being into all its ramifications and 
principles, necessary and contingent. (Da- 
vidson.) 

“ The best ee of Rosminianism.”—Ueberweg : 


Hist. Phil., ii. 497. 


rosoglio, rosolio (both as rd-sd6l’-i-0), 
ros -0-li, ros’-s0-li, s. [Ital. rosolio.] 
1, A red wine of Malta. 
2. A species of the finest liqueurs or creams. 


ros-6l-ic, a. [Lat. rosa; ol(ewm), and Eng. 
suff. -ic.] Derived from rosaniline, 


rosolic-acid, te . 
F aah CgH3(CH3)0H. 
Chem. : C29Hjg03= } Ce HOH). 
A weak acid prepared by treating rosaniline 
with nitrous acid, and boiling the resulting 
diazo-compound with hydrochloric acid. It 
forms shining monoclinic prisms, closely re- 
sembling those of aurine, melts above 220°, is 
insoluble in water, but dissolves readily with 
brownish-yellow colour in alcohol and ether. 
Boiled with aniline and benzoic acid it yields 
a beautiful and permanent blue dye. 


Ross (1), s. [Sir John Ross 
Arctic navigator (1777-1856). | 


Ross’s large-eyed seal, s. 

Zool.: Ommatophoca rossii. There isa stuffed 
specimen in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington. The skin is greenish- 
yellow, with close, oblique, yellow stripes on 
the sides, pale beneath. 


réss (2), s. (Wel. rhos.] [Rosuanp.] The 
refuse of plants ; a morass, a marsh. 


a distinguished 


ross (3), s. (Cf. Dan. ros =chips or shavings 
of wood.] The rough, scaly matter on the 
surface of the bark of certain trees. (Amer.) 


ross, v.t. [Ross (3), s.] 
1. To strip the ross from. 
2. To strip bark from. 
3. Tocut up, as bark, for boiling or steeping. 


ros’-sel, s. [Ross (1), s.; Rostanp.] Light, 
sandy soil; rosland. (Prov.) 


rés-sel-ly, rés’-sel-y, a. [Eng. rossel ; -ly.] 
Loose, light, friable. 

“In eee moory land is thought to be the most 
proper: that which I have observed to be the best 
soil is a rossely top, and a brick earthy bottom.”— 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 


ros-set, s. [RoussErTE.] 


rossignol (as rés-sin’-y6l),s. [Fr., O. Fr. 
lossignol, from Lat. lusciniola, dimin. from 
luscinia =a nightingale.] The nightingale. 


ros’-s0 &n-ti’-co, s. [Ital.] 

Sculpture: A fine-grained variety of marble 
of a deep blood colour with small white spots 
or veins. It was used by the ancients for 
statuary. 


rés'-s6-li, s. [Ital.] [Rosoctto.] 
ros'-tél, s. 
ros-tél-lar -i-a, s. [RosTeLium.) 

1. Zool.: Spindle-stromb; a genus of 
Strombide, with eight species, from the Red 
Sea, India, Borneo, and China ; range, thirty 
fathoms. Shell with elongated spire; whorls 
numerous, flat; canals long, the posterior 
one running up the spire; outer lip expanded 
(enormously so, in some of the fossil species), 
with a single sinus, close to the beak. 

2, Palwont,: Froin the Lower Greensand to 
the London Clay, in which formation the 
Gee geian species, Rostellaria ampla, is 

ound. : 


ros’-tél-late, a. (Mod. Lat. rostellatus, from 
rostellum.] Rostrate, beaked (q.v.). 


{(RostTELLoM.] 


ros-tél-li-form, a. ([Lat. rostellum=a 
rostei, and forma = form.] Having the form 
of a rostel. 


ros-tél’-lim, (pl. rds-tél’-la), s. 
Lat., dimin. from Lat. rostrum.) 

Botany : 

1, The rhizoma of an embryo. 

2. A narrow extension of the upper edge of 
the stigma in certain orchids, a viscid gland 
connecting the pollinia in the Bee orchis, &c. 

3. (Pl.): Hooks. 


ros’-tér, s. [Dut. rooster =a gridiron 3 hence, 
a grating, a table or list, a roster, prob. from 
the perpendicular and horizontal lines on a 
tabular statement.] 

1, A roasting-iron, a gridiron. 

2. A list showing the turn or rotation of 
service or duty of those who are to relieve 
or succeed each other; specif., a list showing 
the order of rotation in which officers, com- 
panies, or regiments are ordered to serve, 


“They well knew our regiment was one of the first 
on the roster for home.”—/ield, April 4, 1885. 


ros’-tér-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful, probably 
after one Rostero ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of beryl (q.v.), regarded 
as distinct by the describer, Grattarola, because 
of its crystal habit, optical characters, and 
variation in chemical composition. 


rés’-thorn-ite, s. [After Herr Franz von 
Rosthorne ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : Ahydrocarbon occurring in lenticular 
masses in coal, at Sonnberge, Carinthia, Sp. 
gr. 1:076; lustre, greasy; colour, brown, in 
thin splinters wine-yellow. Compos. : Co4H 490. 


*r6s'-tle, s. [Rostex.] The beak of a ship. 


“ Vectis rostratus, a barre or lever with an iron 
point or end ; a rostie.”"—Nomenclator. 


(Mod. 


rostral, a. (Lat. rostralis, from rostrum = 
a beak; Fr. & Sp. rostral ; Ital. rostrale.] 
1. Pertaining to or resembling a rostrum. 


2. Pertaining to the beak or snout of any 
animal. 


rostral-colummn, s. 

Roman Antig.: A column devoted to the 
celebration of naval triumphs; it was orna- 
mented with the rostra or prows of ships. 


rostral-crown,s. A naval crown (q.v.). 


“The other, Commerce, wore a rostral crown upon 
her head.”—Tatler, No. 161. 


rés’-trate, ros'-trat-€d, a. [Lat. rostratus, 
from rostrum = a beak.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Furnished or ornamented 
with rostra or beaks. 


“An hundred and ten rostrated gallies of the fleet 
of Mithridates.”—Arbuthnot : On Coins. 


2. Bot. & Zool.: Having a rostrum; beaked. 


ros’-tri-form, a. [Lat. rostrwm =a beak, and 
forma =form.] Having the form of a beak. 


rés’-tru-lim (pl. rés’-tru-la), s. [Mod. 
Lat., dimin, from Lat. rostrwm (q.v.).] 
Entom.: The oral suctorial organ of the 
Aphaniptera, as the flea. 


ros’-triim (pl. rés'-tra), s. [Lat., for rod- 
trum, from rodo = to gnaw, to peck.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 8. 

2. A scaffold, or elevated platform in the 
Forum at Rome, from which public orations, 
pleadings, funeral harangues, &c., were de- 
livered ; so called from the rostra or beaks ot 
ships with which it was ornamented. 


“Myself will mount the rostrwm in his favour.” 
Addison ; Cato, ii. 1. 


3. A pulpit, platform, or elevated place 
from which a speaker, as a preacher, an auc- 
tioneer, &c., addresses his audience. 


“The attendance round the rostrum was not a large 
one,”"—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 16, 1885. 


Il, Technically : 

1. Anat.: Anything shaped like a beak. 
Thus, there is a rostrum of the sphenoid bone 
and one of the corpus callosum, 

2. Bot.: Any beak-like extension, as the 


stigma of some Asclepiads; the upper end of 


the cornua of a corona, &c. 

3. Comp. Anat.: A snout or snout-shaped 
organ. It is used of the suctorial organ 
formed by the appendages of the mouth in 
many insects, [Brak, s., B.1(¢), Rayncwora], 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
os, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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of the projecting jaws of the Platanistide 
and the Ziphioid whales, the pointed part of 
the carapace of the Macroura, and of similar 
organs. 

4. Roman Antiq.: The beak or prow of a 
vessel ; a sort of ram, to which were attached 
sharp-pointed irons, the head of an animal, 
&c., and which was fixed to the bows of a 
ship of war, either above or below the water 
line, and used for purposes of attack on other 
vessels, 

5. Distill.: The beak of a still, connecting 
the head with the worm. 

6. Surg.: A crooked pair of forceps with 
beak-like jaws. 


ros-u-la (pl. ros'-u-lz), s. [Dimin. from 
t. rosa = a rose (q.v.). ] 
Botany: 


1. A number of leaves or petals packed’ 


together like the petals of a garden rose. 


2. (Pl.): Little warts on the thallus of 
lichens. 


rog’-u-late, a. 
rosula (q.v.).} 
Bot.: Having rosule packed closely to- 
gether like a rosette, 


ros-y, *ros-ie, a. 
L Mterally: 
1. Resembling a rose in bloom, beauty, 
colour, or fragrance. 


“Like a young envoy sent by Health, 
With rosy gifts upon her cheek.” 
Moore; Paradise & the Peri. 


*9. Made in the form of a rose, 
8. Pale pure red. 
Il. Fig.: Very favourable, 
“The future looks most rosy.” —Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 
{ Obvious compounds : Rosy-colowred, rosy- 
cheeked, &c. 
rosy-bosomed, a. Having the bosom 
of a rosy colour, or filled with roses, 
“ Rosy-bosom’d Spring.” Thomson: Spring, 1,010. 
rosy-cross, s. The red cross of the 
Rosicrucians (q.v.). 
| Knights of the Rosy-cross : The Rosicru- 
cians. 
*rosy-crowned, a. Crowned with roses. 


rosy-drop, s. 

Path, : Carbuncled face, Acne rosacea. 

rosy feataer-star, s. [ComaTuta.] 

rosy-fingered, a. Having rosy fingers. 
(Imitated from Homer’s favourite epithet for 


the dawn.) 
“Nor did the rosy-jinger’d morn arise, 
And shed her sacred light along the skies,” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiil. 21, 

rosy-footman, s. 

Eniom. : A British moth, Calligenia miniata, 
one of the Lithosiide. Called also Red Arches. 

rosy-kindled, a. Blushing. (Tennyson: 
Elaine, 392.) 

rosy-marbled moth, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Hrastria 
venustula, 


rosy-marsh, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Noctua 
subrosea, 

rosy-minor, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Miana 
literosa. General colour of the upper wings 
gray, tinged with rosy. 

rosy-rustie, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Hydrecia 
micacea, 


rosy-tinted, a. Tinged with rose-colour, 


(Tennyson : Two Voices, 60.) 


rosy-wave, s. 
Entom. ; A British geometer moth, Acidalia 
emutaria. 


rosy-white, a. White, with a faint tinge 
of rose-colour, (Tennyson; Cinone, x. 176.) 


ros’-¥, v.t. (Rosy, a.] To make of a rosy 
- colour ; to flush. 


rot, ¢ rot-en, *rot-i-en, *rotte, v.i. & t. 
[A.8. rotian ; cogn. with Dut. rotten; Icel. 
rotna; Sw. ruttna; Dan. raadne= to become 
rotten ; Sw. réta = to make rotten.] 


(Mod. Lat. rosulatus, from 


[Eng. ros(e) ; -y.] 


A. Intransitive: 

1. Lit.: To become rotten or putrid, to de- 
compose, to putrefy. 

“ What I loved, and long must love, 
Like common earth can rot." 
Byron. And Thou art Dead. 

2. Fig.: To decay morally, to moulder, to 
rust. 

B. Transitive: ' 

1. To make rotten or putrid, to decompose, 
to cause to putrefy, to bring to corruption. 

2. To cause to take rot, to affect with rot, 
as sheep. 

3. To expose to a process of partial rotting: 
as, To rot flax. {RETTING.] 

4, Used in the imperative as a sort of im- 
precation = hang, confound: as, ‘‘’Od rot it.” 


rot, s. (Ror, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) The act, state, or process of rotting ; 
putrefaction, putrid decay, corruption. 

(2) A disease very hurtful to the potato, 
potato disease, 

2. Fig.: Nonsense, trash, bosh. (Slang.) 

II, Technically: 

1. Pathol.: A disease in sheep and other 
graminivorous animals, produced by the 
hydatids Fasciola hepatica and Distoma lanceo- 
latum, often living in great numbers in the 
gall, ducts, and bladder of the animal, The 
latter parasite has been detected in the human 
subject. 

“His cattle must of rot and murren die.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 179. 
* 2. Veg. Pathol. : [DRry-Rort]. 


{ (1) Knife grinder’s rot: [KNIFE-GRINDER]. 
(2) White-rot : [HypRocoryLe]. 


rot-gut, s, & a, 
A. As subst.: A slang term for bad beer or 
other liquor. 


“They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of 
ses rot-gut, we with a bitter dreggish small liquor.”— 
‘arvey. 


B. As adj.: A term applied to bad beer or 
other liquor. 


ro’-ta, s. (Lat. =a wheel.] [Rorary.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A roll or list showing the order of rota- 
tion in which individuals are to be taken; 
a roster. 

2, A school-roll, 

II, Technically: 

1. Roman Church: A tribunal within the 
Curia, formerly the supreme court of justice 
and the universal court of appeal. It was 
instituted by John XXII., in 1326, and regu- 
lated by Sixtus IV. (1471-84) and Benedict 
XIV. (1740-58), and to it were referred those 
spiritual causes from foreign countries, now 
settled on the spot by judges delegated by the 
See of Rome. It consists of twelve members, 
called Auditors, presided over by a Dean, 
and is divided into two colleges or senates. 
Prior to 1870 one of these was a court of ap- 
peal for civil suits tried in different cities of 
the Papal States; the other was a court of 
final appeal from (1) the appeal courts of the 
Papal States ; (2) all spiritual courts, in the 
secular affairs belonging to their competence ; 
and (3) the lower senate. The decisions of 
the Rota, which form precedents, have been 
frequently published. 

“The explanation of the nameis said to be (Pucange) 
that the marble floor of the chamber in which the 
Rota used to sit was designed so as to exhibit the ap- 
ett od of a wheel.”"—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., 
Pp 

2. Eng. Hist.: The name of a political club 
founded by Harrington, the author of Oceana, 
in 1659. He advocated the election of the 
principal officers of state by ballot, and the 
retirement of a certain number of members 
of parliament annually by rotation. 

“A Parliament which may make old men grieve, © 

And children that ne'er shall be born complain— 

I mean such as dy'd before they did live, 

Like Harrington's Rota, or th’ engine of Vane.” 

Loyal Songs (ed. 1731), ii. 110, 

Rota-club, s. 


Eng, Hist. : The same as Rora, IT. 2. 


*r0-ta’-cé-28, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. Lat, 
rotaceus ; Lat. rota =a wheel.]} 
Bot. : Linneus’s fifty-second natural order 
of plants. Genera: Gentiana, Lysimachia, 
Auagallis, &c. 


ro-ta-¢cism, s. [Gr. pwraxcouds (rdtakismos),) 
An exaggerated pronunciation of the letter r, 
produced by trilling the extremity of the soft 
palate against the back part of the tongue; 
burr, It is common in the north of England, 
especially about Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ro -ta-gize, vi. To practice rotacism. 


ro’-tze-form, a. [Lat. rota=a wheel, and 
forma = form.) 


Bot. : The same as Rorars (q.v.). 


*ro'-tal, a. (Lat. rota =a wheel.]} 
1. Of or pertaining to wheels or vehicles. 


“The Cannabitre is in a chronic state of vocal and 
rotal tumult."—G. A. Sala, in Illustrated London 
News, Nov. 5, 1881, p. 439. 

2. Pertaining to circular or rotatory motion ; 
rotary. 


ro-ta’-li-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. rota = 
a wheel. } 

Zool. & Paleont.: The typical genus of the 
family Rotalina (q.v.). Test spiral and tur- 
binoid; shell-substance compact and very 
finely porous. Hach chamber is enclosed bya 
complete wall of its own, and there are canal- 
like spaces between the two lamelle forming 
each septum. The genus appears first in the 
Chalk, attaining its maximum in the Tertiary, 
and has many recent representatives. 


r0-ta-lid’-6-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rotal(ia); 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -idea.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: An order of Lankester’s 
Reticularia (q.v.), section Perforata. Test 
calcareous, perforate, free oradherent. Typi- 
cally spiral and rotaliform. Aberrant forms 
evolute, outspread, acervuline, or irregular, 
some of the higher modifications with double 
chamber-walls, supplemental skeleton, and a 
system of canals, There are three families ; 
Spirillinina, Rotalina, and Tinoporina. Widely 
distributed in space; range in time from the 
Carboniferous onward, 


r0-tal-i-form, a. (Mod. Lat. rotali(a), and 
Lat. forma = shape.] 

Zool.: Coiled in such a manner that the 
whole of the segments are visible on the 
superior surface, those of the last convolution 
only on the inferior side, sometimes one face 
being more convex, sometimes the other. 

ro-ta-li-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rotal(ia) ; Lat. 
neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: The typical family of 
Rotalidea (q.v.), with numerous genera. Test 
spiral, rotaliform, rarely evolute, very rarely 
irregular or acervuline. From the Carbon- 
iferous onward, 


ro’-ta-line, a. & s. [RoTatna.] 
A, As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the family Rotalina. (Nicholson.) 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the family 
Rotalina (q.v.). 


“One of the earliest representatives of the Rotalines.” 
Nicholson: Paleont., i. 116. 


ro’-ta-ry, a. [As if from a Lat. rotarius, 
from rota =a wheel; cogn. with Gael. or Irish 
roth; Welsh rhod; Ger. rad, a wheel.) 
Having a motion on its axis, as a wheel ; per- 
taining to rotation ; rotatory. 

rotary-battery, s. 

Metall.: A stamping battery for crushing 
ores. The stamps are arranged circularly 
around a vertical shaft, which carries around 
an inclined plane that raises and lets fall each 
stamp in succession. 


rotary-blower, s. <A form of blower in 
which the blast of air is obtained by the rota- 
tion of a piston or pistons, or of a fan. 


rotary-cutter, s. 

1, Metall. : A toothed dise on a mandrel, be- 
tween the centres of a lathe. Used in cutting 
gears, milling, &c. 

2. Wood: A cutting head in a planing- 
machine. 


rotary-engine, s. A form of steam- 
engine in which the piston rotates in the 
cylinder or the cylinder upon the piston. The 
varieties are numerous, but, in practice, rotary 
engines are not found to be any more econom- 
ical than the reciprocating engine with crank 
attached. 


rotary-fan, s. 
Pneumatics ; A blowing-machine with rotary 
vanes, 


bY; PHAt, J6W1; cat, ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist, -ing, 


cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, da = gl, del 
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rotascope—rothoffite 


i —_———_———___——————— 


rotary-puddler, s. 

Metall.: An apparatus in which iron is 
ee by rotary mechanism instead of by 

nd labour. 


rotary-pump, s. A pump whose motion 
is circular. There are various kinds ; in some 
the cylinder revolves or rotates, as the case 
may be, moving in a circular path or rotating 
on its own proper axis, The more common 
form of rotary pump is that in which the 
piston or pistons rotate on an axis. [PUMP, s.] 


rotary-valve, s. A valve which acts by 
@ partial rotation, such as the four-way cock 
or the faucets used in the Worcester, Savary, 
and early Newcomen steam-engines. 


ro’-ta-scope, s. [Lat. rota =a wheel, and Gr. 
okoréw (skoped) = to see, to observe.] An in- 
strument, on the same principle as the gyro- 
scope, invented by Prof. W. R. Johnston of 
Philadelphia about 1832. [GyROscOPE.]} 


*ro-tat’-a-ble, a. [lng. rotat(e); -able.) 
Capable or admitting of rotation. 
“The rotatable lever socket has a collar.”—Knight - 
Dict. Mechanics, 3. v. Ratchetjack. 
ro’-tate, a. (Lat. rotatus, pa. par. of roto= 
to turn round, from rota = a wheel.) 

Bot.: Wheel-shaped. Used of a calyx, a 
corolla, &c., of which the tube is very short, 
and the segments spreading, as the corolla of 
Veronica or of Galium. 


rotate-plane, rotato-plane, a. 
Bot. : Wheel-shaped and flat without a tube: 
as, a rotale-plane corolla, (Lee.) 


ro-tate’, v.i. & t. 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To turn or move round a centre, to re- 
volve. 

* 2. To do anything, as to discharge a func- 
tion or office, in rotation ; to leave office and 
be succeeded by another. 

B. Trans.: To cause to turn round or re- 
volve, as a wheel, 


ro-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. rotatio, from rotatus, pa. 

par. of roto = to turn round like a wheel; Fr. 
rotation; Sp. rotacion; Ital. rotazione.] 
(RorTatTeE, a.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of turning, rotating, or moving 
round as a wheel does, the state of being so 
turned. 


2. A return of events, calls to duties, &c., 
in a series, according to a rota or in a similar 
way, as the retirement of a certain number of 
a directorate from office at fixed intervals. 

II, Technically : 

1, Agric. : [J (4). 

2. Astron. : The turning of a planet round 
on its imaginary axis, like that of a wheel on 
its axle. In the infancy of astronomy it was 
assumed that the earth was at rest, and that 
the sun and stars moved round it from east 
to west. After note had been taken of the 
fact that when a boat is gently gliding along 
a canal or tranquil lake, the sensation to one 
on board is as if the boat were stationary, and 
objects on the bank moved past in the oppo- 
site direction, a second hypothesis became 
worth consideration, viz., that the apparently 
stationary earth might be like the moving 
boat, and the heavens resemble the really 
stationary banks. It gathered strength when 
it was considered that the earth was not a 
sphere but an obla%e spheroid, as if rapid 
whirling had bulged t out at the equator, 
that Jupiter was yet more flattened at the 
poles than the earth, and that the direction of 
the trade-winds, cyclones, &c., seemed the 
result of rotation. In 1851 Foucault completed 
the proof by making visible to the eye that a 
pendulum with a very long string alters its 
direction in a way which cannot be accounted 
for except by rotation. (Gyroscops.] The 
rotation of the earth is performed with a 
uniform motion from west to east, and oc- 
eupies the interval in time which would 
elapse between the departure of a star from 

‘a certain point in the sky and its return 
to the same point again. The only motions 
which interfere with its regularity are the 
Precession of the Equinoxes and Nutation 
(q.v.). The time taken for rotation of the 
earth measures the length of its day (q.v.). 
So with the other planets. The sun also 
rotates as is shown by the movement of spots 
across its disc. [Sun.] The earth’s rotation 


[RoTATE, a.] 


slightly increases the force of gravity in 
moving from the equator to the poles. Sir 
Wm. Thomson, reasoning from some small 
anomalies in the moon’s motion, inferred that 
ten millions of years ago the earth rotated 
one-seventh faster than it does now, and that 
the centrifugal force then was to that now as 
64 to 49, 

8. Bot.: A rotatory movement of a layer of 
protoplasm, investing the whole internal sur- 
face of a cell, as well seen in Chara, &c. It 
was first investigated by Corti in1774, Called 
more fully Intercellular rotation. 

4, Physiology : 

(1) The movement of a bone round its axis, 
without any great change of situation. (Quain.) 

(2) The moving of the yolk in an ovum at a 
certain stage of development on its axis in the 
surrounding fluid. This was first observed by 
Leuwenhoeck in 1695. (Owen.) 

J 1) Angular velocity of rotation : [ANGULAR- 
VELOCITY]. 

(2) Aawis of rotation: [Axis]. 

(3) oe of spontaneous rotation : [CENTRE, 

(35) ]. 


(4) Rotation of crops : 

Agric. : The cultivation of a different kind 
of crop each year, for a certain period, to pre- 
vent the exhaustion of the soil. If a plant 
requiring specially alkaline nutriment be 
planted year after year in the same field or 
bed, it will ultimately exhaust all the alkalis 
in the soil and then languish. Butif a plant be 
substituted in large measure requiring siliceous 
elements for its growth, it can flourish where 
its alkaline predecessor is starved. Meanwhile 
the action of the atmosphere is continually 
reducing to a soluble condition small quantities 
of soil, thus restoring the lost alkalis. Manure 
will replace lost elements more quickly. The 
period of rotation is often made four years, 
[FourcoursE.] By the neglect of rotation 
soils in parts of Sicily, Asia Minor, Cam- 
pania, and Spain, which were once highly 
productive, are now barren. 


*ro-ta -tion-al, a. [Eng. rotation; -al.] 
Pertaining to rotation. 
“The rotational moment of momentum.”—Ball: 
Story of the Heavens, p. 584. 
ro’-ta-tive, a. 
wheel ; rotary. 


r0-ta-to-, pref. [Lat. rotatus = whirled round.] 
(See etym.) 


rotato-plane, a. [RoTaTE-PLANE.] 


r0-ta’-tor, s. [Lat., from rotatus, pa. par. of 
roto = to rotate (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: That which moves in, or 
gives a circular motion. 

2. Anat.: A muscle imparting rotatory 
motion. Eleven pairs of small muscles are 
called rotatores spine or vertebrarum (rotators 
of the spine or of the vertebra). 

“This articulation isstrengthened by strong muscles H 
on the inside by the triceps and the four little rotators.” 
—Wiseman: Surgery, bk. vii., ch, viii. 

+ r0-ta-tor’-i-a, s. pl. [RoraTor.) _ 

Zool.: The Rotifera. (Hhrenberg.) 


+ r0-ta-tor -i-an, s. [Roraroria.] One of 
the Rotatoria (q.v.). 
“The tiny creature, as it develops, shows itself a 
rotatorian.'—Scribner's Magazine, June, 1877, p, 154, 
ro’-ta-tor-y, a. & s. [Eng. rotat(e); -ory.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to or consisting in rotation ; 
characterized by or exhibiting rotation ; rotary. 


“The ball and socket joint’ allows a rotatory or 
sweeping motion.’—Paley: Natural Theology, ch, ix. 


* 2. Going in a circle ; following in rotation 
or succession : as, rotatory assemblies, 

*B. As subst. : One of the Rotatoria (q.v.). 

“ By it the Rotatories fix the posterior extremity of 

the body.” —Van der Hoeven ; Zoology (ed. Clark), i. 196, 

rotatory-engine, s. [RoTaRy-ENGINE.] 


rotatory-muscle, s. 
Anat. : A rotator (q.v.). 
rotatory-polarization, s, [PotaRiza- 
TION, 4.] 
rot¢h, s. [Welsh provincial name.] . 
Geol. : Mudstone. 


“That disjointed incoherent state of mudstone, the 
rotch of the natives, so useless to the mason and the 
miner, and so cold and profitless to the agriculturist.” 
—HMurchison : Siluria, v. 


{Fr. rotatif.] Turning, as a 


* rote (2), vi. 


ro-tél’-la, s. 


* rot-en, a. 
rotheln (as ret’-eln), s. 
roth’-ér, a. & s. 


roth’-ér, s. 


rotche, s. [Dut. rotj =a petrel.] 


Ornith.: Mergulus melanoleucos, the Little 
Auk, [AuK, MercuLus.] 


rotch’-ét, s, [RocHEr.] 
rotch-y, a. 


[Eng. rotch ; -y.] Composed of, 
or resembling rotch (q.v.). 


“What the inhabitants term rotch or rotchy land.” 
—Murchison ; Silurian System, pt. i, ch. xx, 


* rote (1), s. [0. Fr., from 0. H. Ger. hrota, 
rota; M. H. Ger. rotte ; Low Lat. rota, rotta, 
chrotta, from Welsh crwth; Eng. crowd =a 
fiddle, ] 

Music: An old stringed musical instrument ; 
a kind of harp, lute, guitar, or viol. 

“Wel coude he singe and plaien on a rote.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 287. (Prol.) 

* rote (2), *roate,s. [O. Fr. rote (Fr. route) 
= a road, a route (q.v.), whence O. Fr. rotine 
(Fr. routine) = routine (q.v.). ] 

1, The frequent repetition of words, phrases, 
or sounds without any attention to their 
signification or to principles or rules ; a mere 
effort of memory ; repetition of words from 
memory only ; a parrot-like repetition of what 
one has learnt. (Only in the phrase by rote.) 


“Instead of teaching it prayers by rote... I would 
read to it.”—AMiss Carter: Letters, iii. 126, 


*2. A part mechanically committed to 
memory. (Swift.) 
*3. Aregular row orrank. (Prov.) 


* rote (3), s. [Roozt, s.] 


* rote (4), s. [A.S. hrutan; Icel. rauta.] The 
roaring of the sea, as it breaks upon a shore. 


* rote (1), * roate, v.t. [RoTE (2), 8.] 
1. To learn by heart or rote. 


“Speak to the people 
Words roted in your tongue.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, ii. & 


2. To repeat from memory. 


“Tf by chance a tune you rote.” Drayton. 


{Lat. roto= to rotate (q.v.).] 
To go out by rotation. 


“A third part of the senate, or parliament, should 
rote out by ballot every year.”—Zuchary Grey; Note 
on Hudibras, ii. 2, 1,108. . 


(Mod, Lat., dimin. from Lat. 
rota = a wheel.) 

Zool.: A genus of Turbinide (q.v.), with 
fifteen species from India, the Philippines, 
China, and New Zealand. Shell lenticular, 
polished ; spire depressed ; base callous ; un- 
cini numerous, sub-equal. (Woodward.) Tate 
includes under Rotella the four sub-genera: 
Isanda, Chrysostoma, Microthyca, and Um- 
bonella. 


(Rotten. ] 
(Ger.] [MBEASLEs.] 


[A.8. hryther =a bevine 
beast. ] 
A, As adj. : Bovine. 
B. As swbst.: An ox. 
“Tt is the pasture lards the rother's side.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. & 


rother-beasts, s. pl. 
“The cruel boare to fall 
Upon the heards of rother-beasts had now no lust at all.” 
A Golding ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses. 
rother-soil,s. The dung of horned beasts, 
(Prov.) 


Horned beasts. 


[RuppER.] 


rother-nail, s. 
Shipbuild.: A nail with a very full head, 
used for fastening the rudder-irons of ships. 


(Bailey.) 


roth-lie’-gen-dé (thas t), roth-todt_lie’- 


gen-dé (th, dat as t), s. (Ger. = Red Layer, 
‘Red Dead-layer, so called by the German 
miners, because their ores disappear in the 
red rocks below the Kupferschiefer.] 

Geol.: A series of strata of Lower Permian 
age, constituting with the Zechstein the Dyas 
of Continental geologists. It occurs on the 
south side of the Hartz, and is divided into 
an Upper, Middle, and Lower series. Itis the 
equivalent of the British Permian Red Sand- 
stone. P 


réth’-ff-ite, s. [After Herr Rothoff; suff. -ite 
(Mt 


in.) ] 
Min.: A yellowish- to liver-brown variety 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mitte, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rfile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, co = 6; ey= 8; qu=kw. 


a 


rotifer—rouge 
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of Searuct, found at Longban, Sweden. Dana 
ces it with his andradite (q.v.) division of 
Be garnets, as a manganesian lime-iron garnet. 


ro-ti-fer, s. (Lat. rota=a wheel, and ero 
= to bear.] 
Zoology : 

1. Wheel-animalcule ; a genus of the family 

Philodinide. Free-swimming forms, which can 


also creep like leeches. They have two wheel-- 


like rotary organs, and the body is somewhat 
spindle-shaped and very contractile. Rotifer 
vulgaris is the common Wheel-Animalcule, 
first observed by ee a areeaers in 1702. It 
has a white body, »4 to 7; inch long, gradually 
narrowed to the foot. ‘he anterior part has 
a proboscis, ciliated at the end, and the two 
eyes are placed there. There are two wheels 
at the sides of the front part of the body. 


2. Any individual of the Rotifera (q.v.). 


“In most of the free Rotifers the trochal disk is 
large."—Husley: Anat. Invert. Animals, p. 197. 


r6-tif’-ér- “By 5. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
rotifer, a. = wheel-bearing.] 

Zool. : Wheel-animalcules; a group of Meta- 
z0a, which have been variously classified. 
‘Ehrenberg arranged them according to the 
peculiarities of their trochal dises, and Du- 
jardin according to their methods of locomo- 
tion. They are now often made a class of 
Vermes, with four families, Philodinide, 
Brachionidw, Hydatinee, and Floscularide. 
They are microscopic animals, contractile, 
crowned with vibratile cilia at the anterior 
part of the body, which, by their motion, 
often resemble a wheel revolving rapidly. In- 
testine distinct, terminated at one extremity 
by a mouth, at ‘the other by an anus ; genera- 
tion oviparous, sometimes viviparous. (Sum- 
MER-EGGS.] The nervous system is repre- 
sented by a relatively large single ganglion, 
with one or two eye-spots, on one side of the 
body, near the mouth, and there are organs 
which appear to be sensory. They are free or 
adherent, but never absolutely fixed animals. 


“The Rotiferaas low Metazoa with nascent segment- 
ation, naturally pecan resemblances to all those 
the io which in their pai oler forms converge towards 

she lower Metazoa.”—Husxley : Anat. Invert. Animals, 


Sear rdemn, a. 
Jorma = form.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Shaped like a wheel. 
2. Bot.: The same as Rorats, a. (q.V.). 
ro-ton-do, a. [Ital.] 
Music: Round, full. 
rot’-ta, s. (Low Lat.] [Ror (1), ¢] 
Music: A rote. 


rott-boel’-16-2, rdtt-beel’-1é-«a, s. pi. 
ea Lat. rottboell(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 


[Lat. rota = a wheel, and 


Naa Bot. : A tribe of Graminacee (q.v.). 


rott-boel’-li-a, rdtt-boel_li-a, s. [Named 
after C. F. Rottbdll, Prof, of Botany at Copen- 
hagen, author of a ‘work on grasses, &c. He 
died in 1797.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of Rottboelle. 
rot/-téd, * rot-ed, pa. par. ora. [Ror, v.] 


rot/-ten, * rot-en, * rot-un, a. [Icel. 
rotinn ; Sw. rutten; Dan, raaden.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Putrid, decayed ; decayed by the process 
of decomposition ; putrefied. 


“That ilke fruit poceee is even lenger the wers, 
Til it be roten in mul! or in stre.” 
Chaucer : 0. T., 3,870. 


* 2. Fetid, ill-smelling, stinking. 


“ Reek of the rotten Jews,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 3. 


3. Unsafe or ney through age or 
decay : as, a rotten plank. 

IL. Figuratively : 
- 1, Unsound, corrupt, deceitful, treacherous. 


“A rotten case abides no handing: x 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1 


bs 2. Untrustworthy ; not to be trusted. 
__ 3. Defective through wear or exposure ; not 
; 7 “ Breaking his oath oad, resolution, like 
A twist of rotten pee 
pI ? Coriolanus, v. 1. 
Yielding beneath the f feet; not sound or 
Wd, Cod 


were left moiled with ¢ dirt and mire, 
‘deepness of the way. Way mater! ine. 


rotten-boroughs, s. pl. A name given 
to certain boroughs in England which, previ- 
ous to the passing of the Reform Act of 1832, 
retained the privilege of returning members to 
Parliament, although the constituency con- 
sisted of a mere handful of electors. In one 
case (Old Sarum) the borough did not contain 
a single inhabitant. 


rotten-stone, s. [TRIPo.t.] 
rotten, s. (Fr. raton.] (Rat, s.] A rat. 
(Scotch.) 


“T had them a’ regularly entered, first wi’ rottens,”— 
Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxii. 


rot'-ten-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. rotten, a.; -ly.] 
* A, As adj.: Rotten, crumbly. 
“A rottenly mould.” Tusser; Husbandrie, p. 44. 
B. As adv.: In a rotten manner. 


rot-ten-néss, *rot-ten-nesse, s. [Eng. 
rotten, a; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being rotten; putrefaction, unsoundness. 


“The machinery which he had found was all rust 
and rottenness.’—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


rot-tlér-—a, s. (Named after Dr. Rottler, an 
eminent Dutch missionary and naturalist. ] 


Bot.; A genus of Euphorbiacee. Rottlera 
tinctoria is a tree very common in India, and 
occurring also in the Indian Archipelago, 
Australia, and Arabia. The three-lobed fruit 
is covered with a red mealy powder, called in 
India Kamala (q.v.). As people in India 
occasionally paint their faces with the red 
powder, the tree itself is sometimes called the 
Monkey’s face tree. It is used in the north- 
west provinces of India for tanning leather. 
It yields a clear limpid oil, useful as a 
cathartic. 


rot’-tlér-in, s. 
(Chem.). ] 
Chem. : Cy,H903. A yellow crystalline 
substance extracted from the colouring matter 
of Rottlera tinctoria by ether. It forms silky 
crystals, insoluble in water, slightly soluble 
in alcohol, melts when heated, and then de- 
composes. Alkalis dissolve it with a deep- 
red colour. 


Tot’-t6-10, s. [Sp.] A weight used in various 
parts of the Mediterranean. In Aleppo the 
ordinary rottolo is nearly 5 lbs.; that for weigh- 
ing silk varying from 11 to 1l4lbs. In Malta 
the rottolo is 1lb. 12 oz. avoirdupois. 


rot'-u-la, s. [Lat., dimin. from rota = a wheel.) 


(Mod. Lat. rottler(a); -in 


Anat, ; The knee-pan ; the patella. 
rot’-u-lar, a. [(Roruwa.] 
Anat.: Pertaining or relating to the rotula 


or knee-cap. 


“The rotular groove is narrow and elevated.”— 
Trans. Amer. Philosoph. Society, 1878, p. 199. 


ro-tiind’, a. & s._ (Lat. rotundus = round, 
from rota =a wheel; Fr. rotonde ; Sp. retondo, 
redondo ; Ital. retondo, ritondo.] [Rounp, a.] 
A. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Round, circular, spherical. 
“The cross figure of the Christian temples is more 
reper for spacious buildings than the rotund of the 
hen: the eye is much better filled at first entering 
the rotund, but such as are built in the form of a 
cross give us a greater variety.”—Addison : On Italy. 
*2, Complete, entire. (Cf. Hor., Sat. ii. 86.) 
II, Bot.: [RounptsH]. 
*B, As subst. : A rotunda (q.v.). 


“They are going to build a rotund.”—Shenstone; 
Letters, No. 47. 


ro-tin’-da, s. 
Fr. rotonde.] 
Arch.: A circular building or apartment 
covered by a dome, as the Pantheon at Rome, 
the large central apartment in the Capitol of 
Washington, &e. 


“T went to see the Rotunda at Rome.”"—Addison: 
On Italy. 


ro-tiin’-date, a. (Eng. rotund ; -ate.] 
Ord. Lang. & Bot.: Rounded off. (Used as 


a rule of parts normally more or less an- 
gular.) 


ro-tiin-di-fo’-li-otis, a. [Lat. rotundus = 
Poul and foliwm =a leaf.] Having round 
eaves. 


ro-tind’-i-ty, s. [Fr. rotondité, from Lat. 
rotunditatem, accus. of rotunditas, from ro- 
tundus=round; Sp. rotundidad; Ital. ro- 
tondita, ritondita.] 


{Ital. rotonda; Sp. rotunda ; 


bo POUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
n, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 


1, Rotundness, roundness ; spherical form, 
circularity. 
“Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world |!” 
Shukesp.: Lear, iii. % 


*2. Roundness, completeness, entirety. 


ro-tiind’-néss, s. (Eng. rotund ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rotund; rotundity. 


ro-tiin’-do, s.  [Ital. rotondo.] A rotanda 
(q.v.). ' 
ro-tiin-do-, pref. [Rorunp.] Roundly. 
rotundo-ovate, «. 
Bot.: Roundly egg-shaped. (Lowdon.) 
ro-ti-ri-er (er as 6), *ro-tur-er, s. [Fr., 


from roture = a piece of ground broken up, 
from Lat. ruptuwra=a rupture (q.v.).] <A 
person of mean birth; a plebeian or com- 
moner, as distinguished ‘froma noble or person 
of good birth. 


“A vineyard-man, and a roturer.”—Howell: Parly 
of Beasts, p, 18, 


rot-ble, rti-ble, ru-bel, s. (Russ. rubl.] 
The Russian unit of monetary value. It is 
divided into 100 copecks. Its value is best 
derived from the gold imperial, or 10-ruble 
piece, which weighs 13°088 grammes, and is 
“916 fine ; giving for the ruble 1°3088 grammes, 
worth in sterling 39°388d., or 3s. 33d. 


rouche,s. (Rucue.] A goffered quilling or 
frill of silk, net, lace, &c., for trimming ladies’ 
dresses. 


roti-cou,, s. 
[ARNOTTO.] 


rou’-é, s._ [Fr., literally = wheeled, broken 
on the wheel; prop. pa. par. of rower = to 
break on the wheel, from Lat. rota = a wheel. 
The origin of the word is attributed to the 
libertine Duke of Orleans, who ruled over 
France during the interval between the death 
of Louis XIV. and the accession of Louis XV. 
He boasted that his satellites were of sucha 
character that they, one and all, deserved to 
be broken on the wheel. He therefore called 
them roués, They, for their part, alleged that 
the word expressed their devotedness to their 
chief, which was so great that they would 
consent to be broken on the wheel for his 
sake. (Trench : Study of Words, pp. 122, 123.)] 
A person of dissipated or profligate habits, but 
not so abandoned in manners and.character 
as to be excluded from society ; a rake. 


rou-en, s. 


*row-6t (¢ silent), s. [Fr.] A small, solid 
wheel formerly fixed to the pan of firelocks for 
the purpose of discharging them. 


rouge (g as zh), a. & s. ([Fr., from Lat 
rubeus = red.] 
*A, As adj.: Red. 
B. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: A cosmetic prepared from 
the dried flowers of Carthamus tinctorius, and 
used to impart artificial bloom to the cheeks 
or lips. It is applied by means of a camel’s 
hair pencil, powder-puff, or a hare’s foot. 
(The last method is chiefly used in theatrical 
making up When rouge is properly pre- 
pared, it is sala that its application does not 
injure the skin. (Cooley.) 


2. Chem.: [FERRIC-OXIDE]. 


rouge-croix, s. One of the pursuivants 
of the English heraldic establishment, so 
called from the Red Cross of St. George, the 
patron saint of England. 


rouge-dragon. One of the pursui- 
vants of the Eagtish | heraldic establishment, 
so called after the Red Dragon, the supposed 
one of Cadwaladyr, the last king of the 
ritons. 


rouge et noir, s. [Fr.=red and black.] 
A game of cards played by a “banker” and an 
unlimited number of persons at a table 
marked with four spots of a diamond shape, 
two being coloured red and two black. The 
player stakes his money on rouge or noir by 
placing it on the red or black spots. Also 
called Trente-un or Trente et quarante. [TRENTE- 
UN.] 


rouge-plant, s. 

Bot.: Rivina tinctoria, one of the Phyto- 
laccacere, with a white flower, a native of 
Caraccas. 


(Braz. wrucu, the native name.] 


[RoweEn.] 
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rouge—rough 


nn  ———— ana 


rouge (gas zh), s, [Etym. doubtful.] 

Football: In the Eton and some other 
games, a rouge is won when the ball passes 
behind the goal-line, but not through the 
posts, and is touched first by one of the side 
which has forced it over. (New Book of Sports, 
1885, p. 59.) In the Rugby Union game, the 
term was formerly used to describe a touch- 
down (q.Vv.). 


rouge (g as zh), v.i. & t. [Rovae, a.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To paint the cheeks with rouge. 


“ The ladies rouged and indulged in all kinds of ex- 
travagances.”— Harper's Monthly, June, 1882, p. 2. 


* 2. To redden, to blush. 
A “TIT rouged pretty high.”—Mad, D'Arblay: Diary, 
314, 


B. Trans. : To paint, as the cheeks, with 
rouge. 


réu-get (get as zha), s. 
swine. 


“To investigate the disease known as swine fever, 
which is unfortunately prevalent in several counties 
at the present moment, with a view to ascertain the 
truth of the alleged identity of that disease and 
rouget.”—Daily Chronicle, Aug. 12, 1886. 


rou-gétte’ (g as zh), s. [Fr.] A kind of 
olive. 


rough (gh as f), *rogh, * rou, * row, 
*rowe, *ru, *rugh, *ruh, a. &s. [A.8. 
rvuh = rough, hairy ; riw = rough ; cogn. with 
Dut. ruig = hairy, rough, rude; O. Dut. ru; 
Dan. rw; O. H. Ger. rih; M. H. Ger. rich ; 
Low Ger. ruug ; Ger. rauh.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Not smooth ; having prominences or in- 
equalities ; not level ; applied to things solid 
or tangible: as, 

(1) Having inequalities on the surface ; not 
smooth ; harsh to the touch. 


“ And with his bard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes.” 
Longfellow: Village Blacksmith, 


(2) Not level or smooth ; uneven. 
* Rough, uneven ways.” Shakesp.; Richard II, ii. 3. 
(8) Not polished or finished off by art; un- 
finished ; as, a rowgh diamond, 
(4) Marked by coarseness ; coarse, ragged, 
shaggy, disordered. 
“‘ His beard made rough and rugged.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, iii. 2. 
(5) Violently agitated; thrown into great 
Waves: as, a rough sea. 
2. Harsh to the senses : as, 
(1) Harsh to the taste; sharp, astringent, 
sour. 
“Thy palate then did deign the roughest berry.” 
Shakesp..: Antony & Cleopatra, i, 4. 
(2) Harsh to the ear; grating, jarring, dis- 
cordant. (Shakesp.: Pericles, iii. 2.) 
3. Not mild or gentle in character, action, 
or operation: as, 
(1) Wild, boisterous, untamed : as, a rough 
colt, rough play. 
(2) Boisterous, stormy, tempestuous, 
** For I can weather the roughest gale, 
That ever wind did blow.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 
(8) Harsh or rugged of temper or manners; 
not mild, gentle, or courteous; rude, un- 
polished, (Cowper: Conversation, 843.) 
(4) Harsh, severe, stern, cruel, unfeeling. 
“ Stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI. 1. 4, 
(5) Not refined or polished: rude, un- 
polished. 
“ With rough and all-unable pen.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V. (Epilogue.) 
(6) Not gentle; not proceeding by easy 
operation. 


“He gave not the king time to prosecute that 
gracious method, but forced him tots quicker at 
rougher remedy."—Clarendon ; Civil War. 


(7) Hard, harsh, severe, unkind, cruel. 
(Slang.) 
“ i 
beet" bey Soaty reoirare Oe ee 
+4. Coarse, stale, stinking: as, rough bread, 
rough fish. 
5. Vague; not exact or precise, 


“ Besides our rough route-surveys, de nding on 
dead reckoning by time and compass i a 
Atheneum, Dec, 20, 1884, Y ee” 


II. Sot. : Clothed with hairs, the lower part 
of which resembles a little bulb, and the upper 
8 short rigid bristle, as the leaves of Borago 
officinalis, 


{Fr.] A disease in 


B. As substantive: 

1. The quality or state of being rough, 
coarse, or unfinished; original state (with 
the): as, a statue in the rough. 

* 2, Rough weather. 


“In calms you fish: in roughs, use songs and dances,” 
Fletcher : Piscatory Eclogues, vii. 


3. A rowdy; a rude, coarse fellow; a bully. 

{| 1, Rough and ready: 

(1) Unpolished ; brusque or unceremonious 
in manner, but reliable. 

(2) Not elaborate. 


“The method is a rough and ready one.”"—Pall Mall 
Gazette, Dec. 80, 1885, 


(3) Fitting or training in a rough or rude 
manner : as, rough and ready education, 

2. Rough and tumble: Applied to a fight in 
which all rule is discarded, and kicking, 
biting, &c., are perfectly admissible. (Amer.) 


rough-arches, s. pl. 
Arch.: Arches formed by bricks or stones 
roughly dressed to the wedge form. 


rough-backed caiman, s. 
Zool. : Alligator (Caiman, Gray) trigonatus, 
from tropical America, 


rough-cast, v.t. 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To form in its first rudiments ; to form 
or compose roughly. 

2. To mould without nicety or elegance ; to 
form with asperities and ineyualities. 


“ Nor bodily, nor ghostly negro could 
Rough-cast thy figure in a sadder mould.” 
Cleveland. (Todd.) 


II. Plaster. : To cover with a coarse sort of 
plaster, composed of lime and gravel. 


rough-cast, s. & a, 

A, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: The form of a thing in its 
first rudiments ; the rough model or outline 
of anything. 

“The whole piece seems rather a loose model and 
rough-cast of whatI design to do, than a complete 
work,”—Sir K. Digby. 

2. Plaster.: A mode of finishing outside 
work by dashing over the second coat of 
plastering while quite wet a layer of washed 
fine gravel mingled with lime and water. 

B. As adj.: Formed roughly, without re- 
vision or polish; rough. 


“This rough-cast, unhewn poetry was instead of 
stage-plays, for the space of one hundred and twenty 
years together.”—Dryden: Juvenal. (Ded.) 


rough-caster, s. One who rough-casts. 
rough-chervil, s. 
Bot.: The genus Anthriscus(q.v.). (Loudon.) 


* rough-clad, a, Having rough or coarse 
clothes. 


rough-coat, s. 

Plaster.: The first coat on laths. On brick 
it is termed laying or pricking up ; on masonry, 
rendering or roughing. 


rough-customer, s. A troublesome and 
somewhat dangerous person to deal with. 


rough-dab, s. ; 

Ichthy. : Hippoglossoides limandoides, allied 
to the Halibut (q.v.), but much smaller, the 
largest specimen known being only fifteen 
inches long. It is rare on the British coasts. 


rough-diamond, s. A diamond in the 
rough ; hence fig., a person of genuine worth, 
but unpolished in manners. 


rough-draft, rough-draught, s. A 

rough or rude sketch. 
“ My elder brothers came, 
Rough-draughts of nature, ill design'd and lame.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 

rough-draw, v.t. To draw or delineate 
coarsely or roughly: to trace rudely for first 
purposes. 


“ His victories we scarce could keep in view, 
Or polish ‘em so fast as he rough-drew.” 


Dryden. (Todd,) 
rough-dry, v.t. To dry hastily, without 
smoothing or ironing. 


rough-file, s. A file with heavy, deep 
cuts. The angle of the chisel in cutting is 
about 12° from the perpendicular. 


rough-footed, a. Feather-footed: as, a | 


rough-footed dove. 


rough-grained, a. Rough in the grain; 
hence, fig., of somewhat coarse or unpolished 
manners ; brusque or rude in manner. 


rough-head, s. 
Ichthy. ; The Red-fin (q.v.). 


rough-hew, 1.1. 

1. To hew roughly, without giving any 
finish. ‘ 

2. To give the first form or outline to. 

“There's a divinity that anepee our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. &% 

rough-hewn, a. 

1. Hewn roughly, 
finish. 

“ Timber rough-hewn from the firs of the forest.” 

Longfellow : Courtship of Miles Standish, viii. 
* 2. Rough-grained, rude ; of rough or coarse 
manners. 

“A rough-hewn seaman, being bro 
tice for some misdemeanour, was by h 
to prison.”—Bacon : Apophthegms. 

3. Not nicely or neatly finished; rough, 
coarse, 

“ Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall.” 

eel Longfellow : Miles Standish, iil 

rough-hole, s. The name given in South 
Staffordshire to a shalfow circular hole at the 
bottom of the cinder-fall of a blast furnace in 
which the slag accumulates. 


rough-hound, s. 

Ichthy: Scylliwm canicula. Called also the 
Lesser Spotted Dog. In the west of Cornwall 
its flesh is made into soup, and it is eaten by 
the Mediterranean fishermen. 

rough-legged, a. Having legs covered 
with feathers. 

rough-necked jacare, s. 

Zool. : Jacure hirticollis, from Demarara, 


rough-parsnip, s. 
Bot. : Pastinaca Opopanas, called also Opo- 
panax Chironum, [OPOPANAX.] 


rough-plum, s. 
Bot.: Parinarium excelsum. (Sierra Leone.) 
Called also Gray, and Rough-skinned Plum, 


rough-rider, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A horse-breaker. 

‘Mitchell, the rough-rider, comes sailing down upon 
the scene with a four-year-old.”—Field, Feb. 20, 1886, 

2. Mil.: A non-commissioned officer se- 
lected for drill in the riding-school, and for 
breaking in horses for military purposes. 
They are selected from cavalry regiments 
and trained at the riding establishment at 
Canterbury. 


rough-scuff, s. 

1, A rough, coarse fellow; a rough. 

2. The riff-raff; the lowest class of the 
people ; the rabble. 

rough-setter, s. A mason who builds 
rough walling, as distinguished from one who 
hews also, a 

rough-shod, a. Shod with shoes armed 
with points ; as, a rough-shod horse. 

| To ride rough-shod: To pursue a violent, 
stubborn, and selfish course, regardless of 
consequences, or of the feelings of others. 


without smoothing or 


ht before a jus- 
ordered away 


rough-skinned plum, s. [RovuasH- 
PLUM.] 
-rough-spun, a. Rough, unpolished, 
blunt. 


rough-string, s. A carriage-piece (q.v.). 

rough-stucco, s. 

Build, : Stueco floated and brushed in @ 
small degree with water. 

rough-tail snakes, s. pl. 

Zool. : The family Uropeltide (q.v.). 

rough-tree, 3. 

Nautical: 

1. A rough or unfinished spar or mast, 

2. The portion of a mast above the deck. 

Rough-tree rail: 

Shipbuild.; A timber forming the top of 
the bulwark. It rests upon the top-timbers, 
and caps the external and internal planking. 

rough-wing, s. 

Entom.: A British moth, Phtheochroa rue 
gosana, one of the Lozoperide. 

rough-winged swallows, s. pl. 

( Creat : The sub-family Psalidoprocninss 
q.v. 
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* rough-work (pa. t. and par. pa. rough- 
ht), v.t. To work coarsely over, without 
regard to nicety, delicacy, or finish. 
“Continue till you have rough-wrought all your work 
from end to end.”—Moxon: Mechanical Exercises. 
rough-wrought, a. Worked coarsely 
or roughly ; not finished off. 


rotigh (gh asf), v.t. [Rovau, a.] 
1. To make rough, to roughen ; as, To rough 
a@ horse’s shoes. Usually done by inserting 
nails or studs therein to prevent the animal 
slipping in frosty weather. 
2. To protect a horse against slipping, by 
' furnishing with roughed shoes. 5 


! 
“If you do have them roughed, the frost may break 
up the very first day.”"—Sidney: Book of the Horse 
(ed. 2nd), p. 580. 


3. To give a rough appearance to. 
4, To execute or shape out roughly; to 
rougl-hew ; to rough-work. (Followed by out.) 


“Thad the first four acts roughed out and quite fit 
for reading.”— Daily News, Sept. 26, 1881. 


5. To break in, as a horse, especially for 
military purposes. 

¥ To rough it: To put up with hardships; 
to live without proper accommodation. 

“ Roughing it for a month or so in this wild region.” 

—Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 499. 
rough~en (ghas f), v.t. &i. (Eng. rough ; -en.] 
A. Trans. : To make rough, 


“ And now, though strained and roughened, still 
Rung wildly sweet to dale and hill.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 21. 


B. Intrans.: To grow or become rough. 
rough-er, s. [Rowenr (2).] 


rotigh-ie (gh as f), s. {Etym. doubtful; 
rob, connected with rough, a.] A withered 
ugh ; a sort of rude torch; dried heath. 
“Laying the rowghies to keep the cauld wind frae 
you.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. liv. 
rough-ing (gh as f), pr. par, a, & 8. 
UGH, v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
©, As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of making rough. 
2. Hat-making: The hardening of a felted 
hat-body by pressure, motion, heat, and 
moisture. : 


roughing-hole, s. A rough-hole .¥-). 


roughing-in, s. 
Plaster.: The first coat of three-coat plas- 
tering when executed on brick. 


roughing-mill, s. 

1. A Japidary’s wheel, used inroughing down 
the surfaces of gems to make facets. It is of 
iron, mounted on a vertical axis, and its upper 
disc is touched with diamond-dust for the 
harder gems. 

2. A grinding-mill used by lapidaries, con- 
sisting of a small copper disc, with a face 
turned true and flat, in which spicules of dia- 
mond are imbedded by hammering. 


roughing-rolls, s. pl. 

Metal-working: The firss set of rolls ina 
rolling-mill, which operate upon the bloom 
from the tilt or shingling-hammer or the 
squeezer, as the case may be, and reduce it to 
the bar form. 


rotigh”-ings (gh as f), s. pl. [RowsEn.] 
i yom (gh as f), a. (Eng. rough, a.; 


1. Ord. Lang.: Somewhat rough, rather 
rough. 
: “The ... shell is thick, hard, and roughish.”— 
Grainger: The Sugar Cane, bk. iv. v. 227. (Note.) 


2, Bot.: Slightly covered with short, hard- 
ish poiuts, as the leaves of Thymus Acinos. 


rotgh’-ly (gh as f), adv. [Eng. rough,a; -ly.] 
1. Ina rough manner; with inequalities on 
the surface ; not smoothly or evenly. 


“* Roughly hewed, 
Rude steps ascending from the dell.” 
: ‘Scott: Rokeby, ii, 16, 


2. Harshly, severely, hardly, cruelly. 
|; “ Life has pass'd 
With me but rowghly since I heard thee last.” 
Cowper : My Mother's Picture. 


_ 8. Sharply or harshly to the taste. 

4, Harshly to the ear, discordantly. 

5. Boisterously, rudely, violently, tem- 
pestuously, 


rough—round 


6. Not with exactness or precision: as, to 
give a number roughly. 


rough-néss, * rough-nesse, s. 
rough, a ; ness.) 
1. The quality or state of being rough, or 
having inequalities on the surface ; uneven- 
ness of surface ; ruggedness. 


“While yet the roughness of the stone remains.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 


2. Harshness or asperity of temper ; coarse- 
ness or brusqueness of manners; cruelty. 


“ Roughness is a needless cause of discontent ; 
eevee breedeth fear; but roughness breedeth hate.’ 
—Bacon. 


3. Coarseness of dress or appearance, 

4. Violence, tempestuousness, boisterous- 
ness, 

5. Want of polish or finish ; ruggedness. 


“The speech... is round without roughnesse.”— 
E. K., Ep. to Maister Harvey. 


6. Harshness to the taste; sharpness, as- 
tringency. 
“Divers plants contain a grateful sharpness, as 


lemons; or an austere and inconcocted roughness, as 
sloes."—Browne, 


7. Harshness to the ear ; discordancy. 


“ Our syllables resemble theirs in roughness and fre- 
quency of consonants.” —Swift. 


* rought, pret. of v. 
* rouke, v.i. 


rou-lade’, s. [Fr.] 
Music: An embellishment; a flourish; an 
ornamental passage of runs. 


* roule, v.i. [ROLL, v.] 


rouleau, as r0-10’ (pl. rouleaus (Eng.), as 
r6-los'; rouleaux (Fr.), as r6-10), s. 
{Fr.] ‘A little roll; a roll of coins made up in 
paper. 


rou-létte’, s. [Fr.=a little wheel, a castor, 
from rouler = to roll.) 

1, A game of chance played at a table, in 
the centre of which is a hole surmounted by 
a revolving disc, the circumference of which 
is divided generally into thirty-eight com- 
partments, coloured red and black alternately, 
and numbered 1 to 36, with a zero and double 
zero. The banker or person in charge sets 
the disc in motion, and causes a ball to re- 
volve in the opposite direction; this ball, 
after a few revolutions, drops into one of the 
compartments, and determines the winning 
number or colour. The players can stake 
their money on any number or group of 
numbers, or on any colour. Ifa player stakes 
his money on a single number and is suc- 
cessful he wins thirty-six times his stake. 
The amount won varies in other cases accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

2. An instrument used in engraving, me- 
chanical drawing, and plotting, for making 
dotted lines. It has a wheel with points, 
which, for use on paper, is dipped into india- 
ink, so that the points impress a series of 
black dots or marks as the wheel revolves. 


Row-lin,s. [Francois Désiré Roulin, a French 
naturalist of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century.] (See compound.) 

Roulin’s tapir, s. 
Zool.: Tapirus villosus, the Hairy Tapir, 
found on the inner range of the Cordilleras. 

*roum, a. &s, [Room.] 

A. As adj. : Wide, spacious, roomy. 
B. As subst.: Room, space, 


(Eng. 


(REACH, v.] 
(RuoK.] To lie close, to cower. 


roum, s. [Assamese.] A blue dye stuff from 
Assam obtained from a species of Ruellia. 


réu-minsch, s. [Romanscu.] 
*yoOum’-ér, a. or adv. [Roomer.] 
*rdéun, *réwn, *réwne, v.i. & t. [A.S. 


runian =to whisper, from rin=a rune, a 
secret colloquy, a whisper.) [RouND (2),.v, 
RUvNE.] 


A. Intrans. : To whisper. 


“ Afterwarde when they wer stepped fro the bar, 
they happed to be heard rowne and reioyce to gether, 
that thei had giuen Recs euidence for aquitayleof theyr 
felow, with whom them self had ben at the same rob- 
bery.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 998. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To address or speak to in a whisper. 
2. iN utter ina whisper. (Chaucer: C. T., 
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*réun, * réune, s. [JR0un, v.] A whisper; 
speech, song. 
“With blosmen and with birdes roune.” 
Relig. Antig., 1. 241, 
réinge, s. [Cf. Fr. ronce=a bramble; ranche 
=a round, a step, a rack.] 
Print. : A winch with roller and strap by 
which the sarriage or bed of a press is run in 
and out ander the platen, 


réun’-cé-val, * riin’-ci-val, a. & s. [From 
Roncesvalles, a town in Spain, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, where the bones of the gigantic 
heroes of Charlemagne’s army were pretended 
to be shown.) 
A, As adj.: Large, strong. 
“Dig garden 
And set as a daintie thy runcival pease.” 


A Tusser: Husbandry. 
B. As substantive : 


1, A giant; hence, anything very large and 
strong, 
2, A pea; now called a marrow-fat, from its 
size. 
“ And another, stumbling at the threshold, tumbled 


in his dish of rowncevals before him,’—Srome: A 
Jovial Crew, iv, 2. 


* réun-cie, s. [Low Lat. runcinus.] Acom- 
mon hackney horse. 


r6und, a., adv., s., & prep. [O. Fr. réond 
(Fr. rond), from Lat. rotwndus, from rota=a 
wheel; Dan. rond; Gev., Dan., & Sw. rund.] 
[Rorunp.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having every part: of the surface at an 
equal distance froin the centre; spherical, 
globular ; as, a rownd ball. 

2, Having all parts of the circumference at 
an equal distance from the centre; circular. 

“At the round table.” Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., ii L 

8. Cylindrical: as, The barrel of a gun is 
round. 

4, Having a curved form, especially that of 
an arc of a circle or ellipse: as, a round arch. 

5. Smoothly expanded; swelling, full, 
plump, corpulent. 

“* The justice, in fair rownd belly.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 7 

6. Not broken or fractional; not given as 
exactly or precisely correct: as, To speak in 
round numbers. 

7. Large, considerable. 


“Tis a good round sum.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, 1 


8. Full, brisk, quick, smart. 


“Our most bitter foes were to be seen approaching 
ata round trot.”—Daily Telegraph, March 9, 1885. 


*9, Continuous, full, and open in sound ; 
smooth, flowing, harmonious, 


“His style, though 7ownd and comprehensive, was 
incumbered sometimes by parentheses, and came 
difficult to vulgar understandings,”—Fell. 


*10. Consistent and complete; candid, 
fair, frank. 


“ Round dealing is the honour of man’s nature."— 
Bacon. 


* 11, Open, plain, candid. 


“You found ready and round answers.”—C. Bronté: 
Jane Eyre, ch. xxvii. 


12. Free and plain ; plump. 


** Either a round oath, or a curse, or the corruption 
of one.”—Sharp : Sermons, vol. iv., ser, 18, 


B. As adverb: 
1, On all sides. (Luke xix. 43.) 
2. Ina circular form or manner ; circularly. 


“ He that is giddy thinks the world goes round.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 


3. In circumference: as, a tree ten feet 
round. 
4, Through a circle or party, as of friends, &. 


“ A health ! let it go rownd.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, i. & 


5. In course of revolution. 


“ The time is come round.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, v. 8 


*6. From first to last; throughout the 
whole list. 


“She named the ancient heroes round.” 
Swift. 


7. Not in a direct line or route; by a line 
or course longer than the direct route: as, To 
go round. / 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, That which is round, as a circle, a 
sphere, or a globe. 


“ Fairest mover on this mortal round.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 368, 


- DOLL, D5; PORE, SWI; cat, goll, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -lig. 


a a 


~clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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round 


ee 


2. The act or state of giving or passing 
round, as round a cirele or party: as, The 
joke made the rownd of the table. 

3. The aggregate of similar acts done suc- 
cessively by each of a number of persons, and 
coming back to where the series began ; thus, 
the playing of a card each by a company at 
table is a rownd. 

“The second round for the Tait silver club.”—Field, 

Oct. 3, 1835. 

4, A constantly recurring series of events ; 
a series of events, &c., which come back to 
the point of commencement ; a revolution, 

“Tn the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change.” Mee 
Longfellow; Rain in Summer, 

* 5, An assembled group. 

“Sometimes I ain seen thrusting my head into a 
round of politicians,’—Addison » Spectator, No. 1. 

6. Rotation in office; established order of 
succession. 

“Such new Utopians would have a round of govern- 

ment, as some the like in the church, in which every 
spoak becomes uppermost in its turn.”—AHolyday. 


7. A dance in which the performers are 
ranged in a ring or circle. 

*8, A roundelay, a song. 

* 9, A toast; a health to pass round. 

10. The walk or circuit performed by a guard 
or an officer among the sentries, to see all are 
on the alert, and that everything is safe and 
in proper order: hence, the officer or guard 
who performs this duty. 

‘‘(He} day and night keeps watchful round.” 


Scott : Bridal of Triermain, iii, 1. 

11. The walk or beat of a person who 
habitually traverses the same ground, as, of 
a postman, a policeman, milkman, &c. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) 

“‘He eontented himself with taking his rounds 
periodically, giving ample warning of his approach to 
Misdoers by vociferating the hour.”—Scribner's 
Magazine, August, 1880, p. 499. 

12. That part of a pugilistic encounter 
lasting from the beginning till a temporary 
pause is called on account of one of the com- 
petitors being knocked down, or thrown or 
falling, or between one such pause and 
another ; a bont. 

*13. A vessel filled with liquor, as for 
drinking a toast. 

“ A gentle round fill’d to the brink, 
To this and t’other friend I drink.” 
Suckling. 
* 14. A kind of target for archery shooting. 


“T lost the challenge at shooting at rounds, and 
won at rovers.”—Burnet: Records, bk. ii. 


TI. Technically : 

1. Brewing : A vessel in which the fermenta- 
tion of beer is concluded, The rounds receive 
the beer from the fermenting tun, and dis- 
charge the yeast at their bungholes into a 
discharging-trough. 

2. Joinery: 

(1) The rung of a ladder. 


“ But when he onre attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Casar, li. 1, 


(2) A stretcher (q.v.). 

3. Manége: A volt or circular tread, 

4, Military: 

(1) A general discharge of firearms by troops, 
in which each man fires once. 


(2) Ammunition for firing once: as, Ten 
rounds were served out to each man, 


5, Music: A composition in which several 
voices starting at stated distances of time 
from each other, sing each the same music, 
the combination of all the parts producing 
correct harmony. It differs from a canon, 
therefore, in that it can only be sung at the 
unison or octave. It differs from a catch, 
which is like it in construction, only in the 
character of the words. The catch should be 
amusing, the round may be even sacred. A 
round may be written out in the form of a 
canon, if it is of an elaborate construction, or 
has an independent accompaniment. When 
sung at the unison, a round is said to be for 
equal voices, 

6, Ordn.: A projectile with its cartridge, 
prepared for service, 

D. As preposition : 

1, On every side of; all around. 


“The centre, if I may so say, rownd which the 
capitals of AS et eee a SER country are con- 
inually circula’ ."— Smith: Wealth Nati 
bkiv. chin oe 
2. About; circularly about; about in all 
parts. 
“Skirr the country round.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. & 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


1. All round: 

(1) Over the whole place; in every direction. 

(2) In every detail or particular: as, He is 
good all round. 

2. A round of beef: A cut of the thigh 
through and across the bone. 

*3. Gentlemen of the round: Gentlemen 
soldiers, but of low rank, who had to visit 
and inspect the sentinels and advanced guard ; 
a disbanded soldier gone a-begging. 

*4. To be round with: To speak plainly or 
frankly ; to be open or candid. 


“Sir Toby, I must be round with you.”—Shakesp, ; 
Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 


5. To bring one round : 

(1) To restore one to consciousness, good 
spirits, health, or the like. 

(2) To cause one to alter his opinions, or to 
change from one side or party to another, 

6. To come round : 

(1) To recover consciousness, good spirits, 
health, or the like. 

(2) To change one’s opinion or party 

7. To get round: [Ger (2), v., §f 22.). 

8. To turn round: To change one’s side; to 
desert one’s party. 

* 9, To lead the round; To be a ringleader. 

round-all, s. A somersault. 

round-backed, a. Having a round or 
stooping back, 

round-buddle, s. 

Metall.: A circular frame for working on 
metalliferous slimes. 


round-chisel, s. 
having a rounded belly. 


round-dance, s. A dance, in which the 
couples wheel round the room, as a polka, a 
waltz, &c. 


round-edge file, s. A file with a convex 
edge, for filing out or dressing the interdental 
spaces of gear-wheels, 


round-faced macaque, s. 

Zool. : Macacus cyclopis, from Formosa, It 
is closely allied to M. rhesus [RuEsus], but has 
shorter limb-bones. Fur slate-coloured, thick 
and woolly; tail hairy, about a foot long; 
head round, ears small, face flat; forehead 
naked, dark whiskers, and a strong beard. 


round-file, s. A file circular in its cross- 
section. [JOINT-FILE, RAT-TAIL FILE.] 


round-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Salmo (Coregonus) quadrilateralis. 
The specimen on which Sir John Richardson 
based his description was about eighteen 
nches long. 1t is not highly prized for food. 


An engraver’s tool 


“ Our voyagers named it the rownd-jish, and I have. 


given it the specific appellation of guadriluteralis on 
account of a flattening of the back, belly, and sides 
being superadded to its general sub-fusiform shape.”"— 
Sir J. Richardson: Fauna Boreali-Americana, iii, 204. 


round-game, s. A game, as at cards, in 
which an indefinite number of players can 
take part, each playing on his own account, 


round-head, s. [RouNDHEAD.] 
round-house, s. [RouNDHOUSE.] 


round-knife, s. 

1, (CURRIER’S KNIFE. ] 

2. Saddlery: The ordinary cutting-tool of 
the saddler, sharp on its convex edge, 

round-nosed chisel, s. A riffle (q.v.). 


round-nosed plane, s. 

Join. : A coarse-work bench-plane, the sole 
of which is rounding. 

round-number, s. A number which 
may be divided by ten without a remainder ; 
also a number not exact, but sufficiently near 
the truth to serve the purpose. 


¥ In round numbers: Approximately. 

round-off file, s. Asmall parallel, half- 
round file, whose convex side is safe, and 
having a pivot at the end opposite the tang. 

round-plane, s. 

Join. : A plane with a round sole for making 
rounded work, such as stair-rails, beads, &«. 

round-robin, s. [Rounprosiy.] 


round-seam, s. 
Naut.: A seam made by sewing the edges 
of canvas together without lapping. 


t round-shot, s. 

Ordn.: Spherical balls of iron or stee 
usually cast. They are solid, while case an 
shell are hollow. 


round-shouldered, a. Having round 
or stooping shoulders ; round-backed. 


round-spliced, s. 


Naut.: Splicing so carefully done that the 
shape of the rope is scarcely altered. 


Round Table, s. The table round which 
King Arthur and his knights sat, and from 
which they derived their title. 

¥] Knights of the Round Table: The name 
given in the Arthurian legends to a company 
of twenty-four (or, according to another ver- 
sion, twelve) knights instituted by Arthur, 
Aes bound on certain days to appear at 

ourt. 


round-tool, s. 


Wood-turning: A round-nosed chisel for 
making concave mouldings. 


round-top, s. 
Naut.: A platform at the mast-head ; a top. 


round-tower, s. A kind of tall, slender 
tower tapering from the base upwards, and 
generally having a 
conical top. They 
are frequently met 
with in Ireland, 
and in two places 
in Scotland. They 
rise from 30 to 130 
feet in height, and 
vary from 20 to 30 
feet in diameter. 
The object for 
which they were 
built is uncertain, 
but they were pro- 
bably intended to 
be used as strongholds, into which people 
might retreat with their goods in time of 
danger. They were erected between the ninth 
and twelfth centuries. 


round-trade, s. <A term on the Gaboon 
river for a kind of barter, in which the things 
exchanged comprise a large assortment of 
pulacelancane articles. Called also Bundle- 
rade. 


round-trip, s. 
aplace. (U.8.) 

round-turn, s. 

Naut,: One turn of a rope around a timber 3 
or of one cable around another, caused by the 
swinging of the ship when at anchor, 

round-up, s. 

1. Shipbuilding: The convexity of a deck. 


2. Herding: A herd of horses or cattle 
gathered together for sume special purpose; the 
gathering of such herds; or the men and equip- 
age engaged therein. [See Rounp, v.t., 5. 


round-winged muslin, s. 

Entom.: A British moth, Nudaria senex, one 
of the Lithosiide. 

round-winged white-wave, s. 

Entom.: A British geometer moth, Cabera 
exanthemaria, 

round-worm, s. 


1. Sing.: The genus Ascaris (q.v.), spec. 
Ascaris lwmbricoides, the Large Round-worm, 
being from six to fourteen inches long. 

2. Pl.: A popular name for those worms 
of the class Nematelminthes (q.v.), which 
have bodies of some thickness, > 


ROUND-TOWER. 


A journey to and from 


round (1), v.t. & 4. [Rounp, a.} 


A. Transitive: 
*1. To make round, circular, spherical, o3 
cylindrical. 


*2, To surround, to encircle, to encompass, 


*3. To give a circular or spherical form to 
to raise in relief. 


“The figures on our modern medals are raised and 
rounded,”—Addison: On Medals, 


4. To move round or about anything; to 
pass, go, or travel round. 

5. To collect together. (Usually followed 
by wp.) 

“[Cattle] that have been ranging the open plains... 


have just been rounded up, and are at last penned im 
a corral.”—Scribner's Magazine, April, 1880, p. 980. 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », c= 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


6. To mould into smoothness ; to make full, 
smooth, and flowing. 


“These ete Mey ae in the pulpit, 
appear by a quaint, terse, florid stile, rounded into 
periods and cadencies,”—Swift ; Miscellanies, 


*7, To make full or complete ; to complete. 
B. [ntransitive: 


*1. To grow or become round. 


“The queen, your mother, rounds apace, 
Shakesp.: Winter's Vale, ii. 1, 


*2. To go round, asa guard. (Milton.) 


3. To turn round. 


“The men who met him rownded on their heels.” 
Tennyson, 


*4, To become complete or full ; to develop 
into the full type. 


| (1) To round a horse: 

Manége: To make a horse carry his shoul- 
ders or haunches compactly or roundly, upon 
& greater or smaller circle, without traversing 
or bearing to a side, 

- (2) To round in: 

Naut.: To pull upon a slack rope which 
passes through one or more blocks in a direc- 
tion nearly horizontal. 

(8) To round off: To finish gracefully, as a 
speech, with a well-rounded period. 

(4) To round to: 

Naut.: To turn the head of the ship toward 
the wind. 

(5) To round up: 

Naut.: To haul up; usually to haul up the 
slack of a rope through its leading block, or to 
haul up a tackle which hangs loose by its fall. 


round (2), *rownd, v.i. & i. [The same as 
Rown, the d being excrescent, as in sow d, 
expound, &c.] 
* A, Intransitive: 
1. To whisper. 


“ They're here with me already; whisp'ring, rounding; 
Sic is a so-forth.” Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


2. To tell tales; to inform, (Slang.) 
B. Transitive: 
*1, To whisper to ; to addressin a whisper. 


“Talking with another... and rounding him in 
the eare.”—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. vii, ch, liii, 


2. To utter in a whisper. 

{ 1. To round on: 

(1) To inform against. 

(2) To abuse, to rate. 

(8) To swear to, 

2. To rownd wp: To rebuke. 


réind-a-béat, a. &s, [Eng. rownd, a., and 


A, As adjective: 
1. Indirect, loose ; not direct. 


“ That support may be given in a hesitating, round- 
about Ri siahaard, Ov. 6, 1885, : 


*2, Ample, extensive. 


“For want of having large, sound, roundabout 
sense."—Locke: On the Understanding, 


*3. Encircling, encompassing. 
B. As substantive: 
_-——s«4, A large horizontal wheel or frame fur- 
____ nished with small wooden horses or carriages, 

on or in which children ride; a merry-go- 
- round. : 

2. An arm-chair, with a rounded back. 
: 3. A kind of surtout. 
? ___ 4, A close-fitting body-jacket; a jacket worn 
by boys, sailors, &c. 

_ *§, A circular dance. 


-*6, A scene of incessant change, revolution, 
bustle. 


réund-arm, a. [Eng. round, a., and arm.) 

i Cricket: A term applied to a style of bowl- 
‘ing, first introduced about 1825, in which the 
arin is swung round, more or less horizontally ; 
as, roundarm bowling, a roundarm bowler, 


ar 


wince, 
stountisar tito » rend 


thered their | 
"—Hackluyt ¢ 


y= 


round—rounding 


soldiers in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It was composed of osiers, wood, 
sinews, or ropes, covered with leather or 
plates of metal, or stuck full of nails in con- 
centric or other figures; sometimes made 
wholly of metal, 
and either con- 
cave or convex, 
and with or with- 
out an umbo or 
boss. It was held 
in the hand to 
ward off a blow, 
and was some- 
times only a foot 
in diameter. 

(2) The guard of 
a lance. 

(8) Around guard 
for the armpit. 

2. Fort.: A bastion of a circular form, 

3. Her.: A sub-ordinary in the form of a 
circle. It is improper to say a roundel or, 
gules, &c., describing it byits tincture ; unless, 
first, in case of counter-changes, which follow 
the tinctures of the shield; secondly, when the 
roundel is of fur, or of equal tinctures as a 
roundel ermine, a roundel checky or and 
azure. Otherwise roundels have distinguish- 
ing names, according to their tinctures. 
When blazoned or, they are called bezants ; 
when argent, plates; when vert, pomeis ; 
when azure, hurts; when sable, agresses or 
pellets ; when gules, torteaux ; when tenné or 
tawny, oranges; when sanguine or murry, 
guzes, 

4, Poetry: A roundelay (q.v.). 

** Come, now a roundel, and a fairy song.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 8, 

5. Ordn.: A dise of iron having a central 
aperture, through which an assembling-bolt 
passes. It serves to separate the stock and 
cheeks. 


réund’-6-lay, s. [O. Fr. rondelet, dimin. 
from rendel ; rond = round.] [RounDEL.] 

1. A sort of ancient poem, consisting of 
thirteen verses, of which eight are in one kind 
of rime, and five in another. It is divided 
into couplets, at the beginning of the second 
or third of which the beginning of the poem 
is repeated, and that, if possible, in an equivo- 
cal or punning sense. [RONDEAU.] 

2. A song or tune in which the first strain 
is repeated. 


8. The tune to which a roundelay was sung, 
4, A dance in which all joified hands in a 
circle. 


r6und-ér (1), s. [Eng. rownd, a. ; -er.] 

1, One who rounds. 

* 2, A round. 

“Was off amid a rounder of ‘Thank’e, ma’am, 

thank’e.' "— Blackmore ; Christowell, ch. xxxiii. 

3. (Pl.): A game played by two parties or 
sides on a piece of ground marked off into a 
square or circle, with stations for a batter and 
bowler, and three goals or stopping places 
at equal distances from each other and the 
batter’s station. The object of the batter is to 
strike the ball as far as possible away with a 
short bat held in one hand, so as to be able to 
make a complete circuit of the ground, passing 
through each goal, or as far as any one of the 
goals, before the ball is returned by one of the 
fielders. A complete cireuit of the ground 
made at once counts arun. The batter is out 
if the ball, after being hit by him, is caught 
by one of thie fielders, or if he is struck by the 
ball thrown by a fielder while running between 
any of the goals. 

4, Arock-boring tool having a cylindrical 
form and indented face, 

5, A plane used by wheelwrights for round- 
ing off tenons. . 

6. One who goes much about; a man of the 
world, Also, a dissipated person who frequents 

“many low resorts. ( Collog.) 


OUNDEL, 


* rSand’-ér (2), s. [Eng. rownd (2), v.3 -er.] | 


One who whispers. 
ronnd ane s. & a. (Eng. round, a, and 


J 
A, As substantive : 


1, A style of penmanship in which the 
letters are formed round and full. 


the arm is sw 


2. A style of bow] in cricket in which | 
‘more or less horizon-— 
1 from underhand. 
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B. As adj. : Applied to the style of bowling 
described in A. 2. 


réund’-héad, s. & a. (Eng. round, a., and 
head.) 


A, As suastantive : 

Eng. Hist. ; A term applied by the Cavaliers. 
or adherents of Charles I., during the Civil 
War of 1642, to the Puritans or adherents of 
the Parliamentary party, from their wearing 
their hair cut short, while the Cavaliers 
allowed their hair to fall on to their shoulders. 


“The Roundheads he regarded both with political 
ag ate personal aversion.’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
¢ 


B. As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
Parliamentary party in the Civil War. 


“* Animated by the Roundhead spirit.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


r6éund’-héad-éd, a. [Eng. round, a., and 
headed.) 


1, Having around head or top: as, arownd- 
headed arch. 

* 2, Pertaining or belonging to the Round- 
heads or Parliamentarians. 


“The roundheaded rebels of Westminster Hall.” 
Scott; Rokeby, v. 20. 


* 3, Obstinate, strong, perverse. 


“ Marry who thou woot, to make a shrew to shroud 
thee from the storms roundheaded opinion, that 
sways all the world, may let fall on thee.”—Rowley : A 
Match at Midnight, iii. 1. 


réund’-hduse, s. [Eng. rownd, a., and house.] 
*T. Ord. Lang. : A watch-house, a station- 
house, a lock-up. 


“T was three times in the roundhouse."—Foote : The 
Minor, i. 1. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Nautical : 

(1) A small deck above the level of the 
quarter-deck or spar-deck, as the case may be, 
at the after end of the vessel ; a poop. Some- 
times termed the coach, 

(2) An erection abaft the mainmast for the 
accommodation of the officers or crew of a 
vessel, 

2. Rail.: A circular house with stalls for 
locomotives around a turn-table. 


round’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Rounn (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
*B. As adj.: Round, roundish; nearly 
round. 


“ A flexile sallow, entrench’d, 
Rounding, capacious of the juicy hord.” 


Philips : Cider, it, 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of making round. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Bookbind. : The process of giving a con- 
vex shape to the back of a book, hollowing the 
fore edge at the same time. 

2. Naut.: A service (q.v.). 


rounding-adze, s. <A kind of adze with 
a curved blade. 


rounding-gauge, s. 
Hat-making : A tool for cutting hat-brims. 


rounding-jack, s. A stand on whicha 
hat is fixed to have its brim trimmed to shape 
and size. 


rounding-machine, s. 
Cooper.: A machine for giving a circular 
form to the heads of casks, 


rounding-plane, s. 

Carp.: A tool which is a connecting-link 
between the tools of the carpenter and those 
of the turner. It has a plane-bit which is 
presented tangentially to the circumference 
of the circular-hole, so that the wood enters 
in a rough octagonal form and leaves it 
rounded, being rotated as it passes there- 
through. By this, or similar means, the 
handles of umbrellas, hoes, rakes, pitchforks, 
and brooms are made ; as well as round office- 
tulers, chair and ladder-rounds, and many 
articles of similar shape. . 


rounding-tool, s. 

1. Forging: A top or bottom tool with a 
semi-cylindrical groove forming a swage for 
rounding a rod, the stem ofa bolt, &c. 

2. 8 : A tool consisting of a pair of 
jaws with corresponding, semi-cylindrical 
notches, which form, when closed, a series of 
circular openings of varying sizes, through 
which leather straps are passed to be rounded, 
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réund-ish, a. (Eng. round, a.; -ish.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Somewhat round, nearly 
round, approaching to roundness. 


“Tt is not every small crack that can make such a 
receiver, as is of a roundish figure, unless to our ex- 
periment,’—Boyle. 


2. Bot.: Orbicular, a little inclining to be 
oblong, as the leaf of Mentha rotundifolia. 


roundish-deltoid, a. 
Bot: Between orbicular and deltoid. 


round -ish-néss, s. (Eng. rowndish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being roundish. 


réun’-dle, s. [RouNDEL.] 


*round-lét, s. [O. Fr. rowndelet.] A little 
circle; a roundel. 


“* Made them to seem like rowndlets that arise 
By a stone cast into a standing brook.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, VL 
round ’-ly, adv. [Eng. rownd, a. ; -ly.J 
1, Ina round, circular, or spherical form, 
2. Openly, plainly, straightforwardly ; in 
plain words. 
“Tell me so, roundly and sharply."—C. Bronté: 
Jane #yre, ch. xxvii. 
*3, Without much ceremony. 
“ Hap what hap may, I'll rowndly go about her.” 
Shakesp.; Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4 
4, Briskly, quickly. 
5. Completely, to the purpose, vigorously, 
in earnest. 
“By the mass, I was called any thing; and I would 


have done any thing, indeed, and roundly too.”— 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii. 2. 


round’-néss, * rounde-nesse, s. 
round, a; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being round, cir- 
cular, spherical, globular, or cylindrical ; 
circularity, sphericity, rotundity. 

** Mould it to the rowndness of the mound.” 
Mason: English Garden, il. 
2. Smoothness, fulness. 


“The whole period and compass of this speech was 
delightsome for the rowndmess, and grave for the 
strangeness,” —Spenser. 

8. Plainness, openness, boldness, frank- 
ness : as, the rowndness of an assertion. 


[Eng. 


round ’-ridge, v.t. 
ridge. J 
Agric.: To form into round ridges by 
ploughing. 


(Eng. rownd, a, and 


roéund'-rob-in, s. 
ruban = a ribbon.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: A petition, remonstrance, or 
protest signed in such a way that no name 
heads the list, the signatures being placed in 
a ring or circle. It was first adopted by 
French officers in signing petitions or state- 
ments of grievances to their superiors. 


“The members of the Royal Commission sent to Sir 
George Grey a sort of roundrobin,”—Duily Telegraph, 
Feb. 24, 1886. 


*2. Old Cost.: 
doublet-collar. 

3. A small pancake, (Prov.) 

*4, A blasphemous name given to the 
sacramental wafer. 

“ Certain fond talkers... invent and spolno this 
Most holy sacrament names of despite and reproach, 
as to call it Jack-in-the-Box and Rownd-robin.”"— 
Coverdale: Works, i. 426, 

*round-ure, s. [Fr. rondewr, from rond= 
round (q.v.).] Circumference, circle, enclo- 
sure, round. 


“Tis not the roundure of your old-faced walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war.” $ 
hakesp. - King John, ii. 1 
*rdund’-y, a. [Eng. rownd, a. ; -y.] Round. 
“ Her roundy sweetly swelling lips.” 


x Sidney : Arcadia, 287. 
roup (1), s. [Rovp, v.] 
1, A cry, a shout. 


2. A sale of goods by auction; an auction. 


“Sometimes the roup became so noisy that men 
and women had to be forcibly ejected.”— St. James's 
Gazette, Sept. 3, 1886, 


3. Hoarseness. 
{| Articles of roup: The conditions under 


which property is put up for sale by auction. 
(Scotch.) 


roup. (2), s. [Scotch rowp, roop = hoarseness.] 
A disease of poultry, consisting of a boil or 
tumour on the rump. 


réup, v.i. & t. [A.S. hrépan; Icel. hrépa = to 
cry.) [Roop.] 
A, Intrans.: To cry, to shout 


(Fr. rond=round, and 


A narrow ruff about the 


B. Transitive: 

1. To expose to sale by auction ; to,sell by 
auction. (Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. Xi.) 

2. To sell the goods off by auction. 


roup’-ét, roup’-it, a. [Rour (1), s.] Hoarse. 
“Her voice was vowpit and hoarse."—Scoté: Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, ch. xl 


row-rou, s. [Mexican.] 
Cabinet-making: A furniture wood from 
some unidentified tree. 


réus-ant, a. [Fr.] 

Her.: Applied to a bird in the attitude of 
rising, as if preparing to take flight. When 
applied to a swan it is understood that the 
wings are endorsed. 7 


réuse (1), *rélze, *ruse, * rowse, v4. &t. 
(Sw. rusa = to rush; Dan. ruse; A.S. hredsan.] 
A. Intransitive: 
*1. To rush out of a covert. (Applied to 
beasts of chase.) 


“This hart rowzed and stale away.” 
Chuucer ; Dreame, 380. 


*2. To exert one’s self ; to start forward. 


“ Zineas rousing as the foe came on,” 
Pope: Homer; Iviad xx. 386, 


*3. To be excited or aroused to thought or 
action. 
*4, To stand erect; to stand on end, 
“ My fell of hair 
Would ata dismal treatise rouse.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. & 
*5. To rise ; to get up. 
“ Night's black agents to their prey do rowse.” 
Shukesp. : Macbeth, iii, 2. 
6. To awake from sleep or repose; to wake 
up. 
- pthey] buckled on their shining arms with haste. 
‘oy Tous'd as soon.” Pope: Homer ; Iliad viii. 70. 
B, Reflex. : To stir one’s self to exertion or 
action ; to bestir one’s self. 
“ Rouse thee, man.” 
ee, Shakesp.: Komeo & Juliet, iii. 3. 
C. Transitive: 
*1, Teo startle or drive from a covert or lair. 


“If they wolde vse but a fewe nombre of houndes, 
onely to harborowe or rouse game.” — Elyot: 
Governovr, bk. i, ch. xviii. 


*2, To raise, to erect. 


“Being mounted and both roused in their seats,” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry 1V., iv. 1. 


8. To excite to thought or action from a 
state of idleness, languor, or inattention, 


“ Rousing each caitiff to his task of care.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 1, 


*4, To put into commotion ; to agitate, to 
shake. 


“To rouse her ordered locks." 
Ovid Englished (1701), p. 40. 


5. To awake from sleep or repose. 
“ Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch?” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 8, 
réuse (2), vi. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: To pull together, upon a cable, &c., 
without the assistance of nechanical power. 


rouse-about block, s. 
Naut.: A snatch-block of large size, 


réuse (1), s. [Rouse (1), v.] A signal or call 
to awake; the reveille. 


“ At five on Sunday morning the reuse was sounded, 
breakfast at seven, and church parade at eight.”—City 
Press, Sept. 30, 1885. 


* réuse (2), *réwse, s. [Sw. rvs =a drunken 
fit, drunkenness, rusa = to fuddle ; Dan. rwus 
= intoxication; Dut. roes = drunkenness ; 
Ger. rausch ; prob. connected with Icel. hrdésa 
= to praise; and so with rouse (3), s., and 
roose (q.v.). ] 

1, A drinking bout ; a carouse, a carousal. 


“And we will have a rouse in each of them, anon, 
for bold Britons.”—Ben Jonson: Silent Woman, iii. 2. 


2, A full glass of liquor; a bumper in 
honour of a toast. (Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 8.) 


rouse (3), s. [Rooss, s.] 
*réuse, *réuze, adv. [Rouse (1), v.] Straight. 


“You should have come out in choler rouge upon the 
stage.”—Duke of Buckingham ; The Rehearsal, p. 86. 
rous'-ér, s. [Eng. rouse (1), v.; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: ~ 
1, One who or that which rouses. 


“In rushed the rousers of the deer.” 
Scott: Glenfinlas, 


2. Anything very great or startling. (Slang.) 
3. Brew.: A stirrer in the hop-copper of a 
brewery. 


réus'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Rouse (1), oJ 
A. As pr. par. & a.; (See the verb), 
B. As adjective: 
1. Having power to rouse, awaken, or ex- 
cite; exciting. (Slang.) 
2. Very great; startling, exciting. (Slang.} 
“In possession of a rousing trade,.”—Sterne: 
Tristram Shandy, Vi. 109. 
réus'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. rousing; -ly.] In 
a rousing manner ; 80 as to rouse; excitingly, 
violently. 


rous-sétte’, s. [Fr., dimin. from rour=red.] 
Zool.: Pteropus vulgaris, from Mauritius 
and Bourbon; probably occurring in Mada- 
gascar and Africa. A frugivorous bat, about 
nine inches long, with a wing expanse of three 
feet ; general colour rusty sed, whence its 
popular name, 


roust, v.t. ori. [Rust, v.] 


roust, roost, rost, s. [Icel. rést=a cur- 
rent.] A torrent occasioned by a tide; the 
turbulent part of a channel or firth caused by 
the meeting of rapid tides. (Scotch.) 


roust’-a-bout, s. [Prob for roost, and about ; 
cf. rooster.] A labourer on board a steamer ; 
a lazy, idle vagabond ; a loafer. 


“Ridicule of scoffing and incredulous canal- boat 
captains and roustabouts.”"—Scribner's Magazine, 
March, 1880, p. 660. 


ré6ust’-y, a. [Rovst, v.] Rusty. (Scotch.) 


rout (1), *route, *rowt,s. [0.Fr. route= 
a rout, a defeat . . . a troop or multitude of 
men or beasts . . . a way, astreet, a course ; 
prop. something broken, from Lat. rupta, fem. 
of ruptus, pa. par. of rwmpo = to break ; Ital. 
rotta; Sp. rota =a rout, a defeat; Dut. rot ; 
M. H. Ger. rote, rotie; Ger. rotte; Dan. rode. 
The word is thus the same as route (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The utter defeat of an army or body of 
troops ; the disorder and confusion of troops 
thus defeated and put to flight. 

“To these, glad conquest, murderous rout to those.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xiii, 39% 
*2, An uproar, a brawl, a tumult. 


“ Give me to know 
How this foul rout began.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 8 
*3, A company of persons; a concourse, and 
generally arabble or multitude; a tumultuous, 
disorderly, or clamorous crowd. 


“ To swear he would the rascal rout o’erthrow.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii, 15. 


4. A fashionable assembly or large evening 
party. 
“She is the foundress of those assemblies called 
routs."—Dr. Wharton: Ranelagh House. 

5. Noise, tumult, uproar. 

“ While the winds without kept whistling rout.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands, p. 80. 

II, Law: (See extract). 


“A rout is where three or more meet to doan un- 
lawful act upon a common quarrel, as forcibly break- 
ing down fences upon a right claimed of common or 
of way ; and make some advances towards it.”—Slack- 
stone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 2. 


9 *(1) The rout: The rabble, the common 
multitude. 
“ After me the rout is coming.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


+42) To put to the rout : To rout. 


rout-cake, s. A rich, sweet cake for 
evening parties. 


rout-seat, s. 
evening parties. 


r6éut (2), s. [{Icel. rota.] The Brent Goose, 
Anser bernicla. 


rout (3), *rowt,s. [Rovr (2), v.] 
1, The act of bellowing. 
2. A roar; a loud noise, 


rout (1), v.t. & 4. [Rovr (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To break the ranks of, and throw into 
disorder ; to defeat utterly and put to flight. 


“ Turn back the routed and forbid the flight.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vi. 100. 


2. To drive or chase away ; to expel. 

*B. Intrans.: To assemble in a noisy or 
riotous crowd. 

“The meaner sort routed together, and... slew 


A light form or seat for 


him.”"—BSucon: Henry VIL, p. 68, 


réut (2), rowte, v.41. [Icei. rauta.] To roar; 
to bellow, as cattle. (Scotch.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cilr, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


rout—row 
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rént @) rowt-yn, v.i. [A.S. hritan; Icel, 
ta, rjdta.] To snore, 
‘* Efte he routeth, for his hede mislay.” 
Chaucer : 0. T., 8,642. 
réut (4), v.t. & i. [A variant of root (2), v. 
(q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ord. a To turn up with the snout, 
as swine ; to root. 
ft iibated wild-boars, routing ed corn.” 
Keuts ; Endymion, 
II. Tech. : To deepen; to — out; to cut 
or dig out, as mouldings, the spaces between 
and around block- letters, bookbinders’ stamps 
&c. [Rovurer.] 
B. Intrans.: To root in the ground. 
“From trampling cattle, and the routing swine.” 


Edwards; Sonnet 44. 
{ 1. To rout out: 
(1) To search thoroughly, and generally to 


(2) To cause to turn out; to drive out. 


“ He was routed out aguin, bal got to ground in a 
rabbit hole.”—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 


2. To rout wp: To hunt up. 


" They had been rowting up a queer-looking crea- 
ture.”—Field, Feb, 27, 1886, 


route, *rute, s. [Fr. route. The same word 
as rout (1), s. (q.v.).] 


*1, A crowd. 
“Of wommen many a route 
Say that I have the moste steadfast wife.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 9,424. 
2. The course, way, or road travelled, or to 
be travelled ; a march, a course. 


g A route is chosen only by those who 
go to a considerable distance; the road may 
be chosen for the shortest distance: the route 
and road are pursued in their beaten track ; 
the course is often chosen in the unbeaten 
track ; an army or a company go a certain 
route; foot passengers are seen to take a 
eertain cowrse over fields. 


Y To get the route: 


Mil.: To receive orders to march or quit 
one station for another. 


rout’-ér, s. (Eng. rout (4), v. 3 -er.] 
- Joinery: A sash-plane made like a spoke- 
shave, to work on circular sashes, 


router-gauge, s. A gauge witha stem 
and adjustable fence, and provided with a 
tooth like a narrow chisel, adapted to cut a 
groove in wood or brass, for the purpose of 
inlaying. 

router-plane, s. A plane having a broad 
surface, carrying in its centre one of the cut- 
ters be longing to the plough. It is used for 
levelling the bottoms of cavities. The stock 
must be more than twice the width of the 
recess, and the projection of the iron deter- 
mines the depth. The sides of the cavity are 
<a adi beforehand by the chisel and mallet, 

he saw, or the cutting-gauge. 


router-saw, s. A saw having a cutting- 
plage on each side of the blade, adapted to cut 
to the wood, and a less prominent router- 
tooth to remove the chip between the marks 
or kerfs made by the cutters. 


r6uth, réwth, a. & s. (Wel. rhwth =large, 
eapacious.] 
A. As adj.: Plentiful, abundant. (Scotch.) 
B. As subst. : Plenty, abundance. 
“T trow there was routh o' company.”—Scott : Anti- 
quary, ch. xl. 
*routhe-les, a. [RurHess.] 
réuth’-ie, a. (Rovrn.] Plentiful, abundant. 


* you-ti-ér (final r silent), s. [Fr. route=a 
road.] One of a class of military adv-nturers 
of the twelfth century, who hired themselves 
to the highest bidder. So called from being 
always on the rowte or road. - 


*réu-tin’ -a-ry, a. [Eng. routin(e); -ary.] 
Pertaining to or involving routine. 


ju-tine’, s. [Fr. =asmall path, dimin. of 
- route = a Lote (q.v-). J 
: ' TS of business, pleasure, or amuse- 
daily or customarily followed ; a course 
iness or official duties regularly. pursued. 
regular habit or practice adhered to 
nere force of habit. 


routing-tool, s. 

Metall. : A revolving tool used for scooping 
out metal. Used in digging out the spaces 
between and around block-letters and book- 
binders’ stamps, also in deepening the ‘‘ white” 
spaces in st.veotype and zincographic plates, 
and broad spaces in the lettering of doorplates. 


*ré6ut-ish, a. [Eng. rout (1), s.; -ish.] Dis- 
orderly, riotous, 


“A routish assembly of sorry citizens.*—North: 
Examen, p. 93. 


*ré6ut-olis, a. (Eng. rout.(1), s.; -ous.] In 
manner of a rout. 
*rd6ut-otis-l¥, adv: (Eng. routous ; -ly.]_ In 


a routous manner ; with that violation of law 
ealled a Rout. 


roux (wx silent), s. [Fr. roux beurre =reddish- 
brown butter.) A material composed of 
melted butter and flour, used to thicken soups 
and gravies. 


rove (1), v.i. & t. [Allied to reave and rob ; 
ef. Dut. rooven = to rob; Dan. réve; Sw. 
réfva = to rob; Icel. rdfa, rapa = to wander.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To wander, to ramble, to roam; to go, 
move, or pass without certain direction or 
object. 
“ Still may I rove, untutor'd, wild.” 

Byron: To Edward Noel Long, Esq. 


2. To have rambling thoughts; to wander 
mentally, to rave, to be light-headed ; hence 
to be in high spirits, to be full of frolic, 
(Scotch.) 


“T wish she binna roving.”—Scott: Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ch. xxv. 


*3. To shoot an arrow with an elevation, not 
oa ; to shoot an arrow at rovers. 
Rover, { (2).] 


“With daily shew of courteous, kind behaviour, 
Even at the marke white of his hart she roved.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. v. 35. 


*4, Hence, to aim, to direct a look, &¢. 


“She roved at me with glauncing eye.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender; Aug. 


B. Transitive: 
1, To roam, wander, or ramble over or 


through. 
** Roving the field, I phan cod 

A goodly tree far distant to behol 
be P. L., ix. 575, 


*2, To shoot at rovers. 
3. To plough into ridges by turning one 
furrow upon another. (Amer.) 


rove (2), v.t. [Allied to reeve (q.v.).] 

1, To draw through an eye or aperture ; to 
bring, as wool or cotton, into that form which 
it receives before being spun into thread; to 
card into flakes, as wool, &c. ; to slub. 

2. To draw out into thread; to ravel: as, 
To rove a stocking. 


rove-beetle, s. 

1. (Sing.): Any of the larger Staphylinide, 
as Ocypus olens. 

2. (Pl.): The Brachelytra in general. 


rove (1), s. [Rove (2), v.] ' 
1. Boat- building: A small copper ring or 
washer, upon which the end of a nail is 
clinched on the inside of a boat. 
2. Spinning: A sliver of wool or cotton, 
slightly compacted by twisting. [Rovina, 2.] 


*rove (2), s. [RovE (1), v.] 
rambling about. 
“In thy nocturnal rove, one moment halt.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 675. 
rov-er, *rovare, s. [Dut. roover, from 
rooven =to rob.] [Rove (1), v.] 
* 1, A robber, a pirate, a freebooter. 


“The best men of ye cytie by thyse ryotous persones 
were spoyled and robbid; and by the rouers also of ye 
see,”—Fabyan: Chronycle, p. 359. 


2. One who roves, rambles, or roams about ; 
a@ wanderer. 

3. A fickle or inconstant person. 

*4, A kind of strong, heavy arrow, shot at 
an elevation, generally of 45°, 


“Here be of all sorts, flights, rovers, and butt- 
shafts.”"--Ben Jonson: Cynthiu’s Revels, v. 3 


*5, Anarcher. (Ben Jonson.) 

*6, A mark on a target. 

70 hire a ball which has passed 
through all the hoops, and hit the stick oppo- 
site to the starting-post. The teri is also 
applied to the player whose ball is in this 
position. 


A roving or 


os j6w1; cat, ms chorus, g*in, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, Rie 
oe -tion, ae -tion, gar ard -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble. -dle, &c. = bel, oy 


*¥ (1) To run at rovers: 
without restraint. 

*(2) To shoot at rovers: 

Archery: To shoot at a target or mark with 
an elevation, not at point-blank; to shoot an 
arrow at a distant object, not at the butt which 
was nearer; hence, fig., to shoot at random, 
or without any particular aim. 


“You pretend to shoote at the butte, you shoot quite 
at the rovers, and cleane from the marke.”—Cranmer - 
Answer to Gardiner, p. 63. 


* rov-ér-y, s. (Eng. rove (1); -ery.] 
freebooting. 


“Their manifold robberies and roveries."—P. Hol- 
land : Camden, ii. 205. 


rov-ing (1), pr. par. ora. [Rove (1), v.] 
roving-shot, s. Astray or random shot. 


rov-ing (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Rove (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Cotton-manufacture : 

1, The same as Rove (2), 8. 

2. A process intervening between carding 
and spinning, in which a number of slivers 
from the carding-machine, contained in separ- 
ate cans, are associated by being conducted 
between pairs of rollers, and then between 
other successive pairs, by which the com- 
bined sliver is reduced and elongated; the 
sliver, as it issues from the last pair of rollers, 
being’ brought to the condition of a rove by 
being slightly twisted by mechanical means. 


roving-frame, roving-machine, s. 
A machine in which the process of roving is 
effected. [Rovrne, OC. 2.] 


roving-head, s. A roving-frame used in 
the worsted manufacture. 


roving-machine, s. [Rovinc-FRAME.] 


roving-plate, s. A piece of iron or steel 
plate which is held to the top of a grindstone 
with its edge inclined at a smnall angle, for the 
purpose of smoothing its surface. 


roving-reel, s. A contrivance for measur- 
ing the length of a roving, sliver, or hank of 
yarn. 


*rov-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. roving (1); -ly.] 
In a roving, wandering, or rambling manner. 

“ God has actually been eet to discover by super: 

natural revelation (what, by reason, without it, he can 


either not at all, or but rovingly guess at,”—Boyle: 
Works, v. 522. 


To run wild, or 


Piracy, 


*rov-ing-néss, s. [Eng. roving (1); -ness.] 
The quality or state of roving. 


row (1), *raw, *rewe, *rowe, s 
raw, rawe.) 

1, A series of persons or things set in or 
arranged in a continued line; a line, a rank, a 
file. (Spenser: Ruines of Rome, xxx.) 

2. Specif.: A number of houses standing 
together in a line. 

*3. A line of writing. (Chawcer.) 

¥ In rows: 

Bot.: In lines or series, which are not 
necessarily opposite. The number of these 
rows is often indicated as bifarious =in two 
rows, trifarious = in three rows, &c. 

row-culture, s. 


Agric. : That method of culture in which 
the crops, as wheat, are sown in drills. 


row (2), s. [Row (2), v.] An excursion or trip 
taken in a row-boat. 


row (3), s. [Rout, s.] 
1. A roll, a list. 
2. A roll of bread. 


r6éw (4), s. [Put for rouse = drunkenuess, up- 
roar; for the loss of the s cf. pea, cherry, 
sherry, &c.] A riotous noise; a noisy dis- 
turbance ; a quarrel, a tumult, a commotion. 


+ row (1), v.t. [Row (1), s. To set, dispose, or 
arrange in a row or line; to set or stud with 
a number of things ranged i in a line, / 


row (2), v.t. & i. [A.8. réwan = to row, to 
sail, cogn. with Lut. roeijen; Icel. roa; Sw. 
ro; Dan. roe; M. H, Ger. ruejen.] [RuppER.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To impel, as a boat, along the surface of 
water by means of oars. 


[A.8. 
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2, To transport by rowing in a boat. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To labour with an oar or oars. 


“‘The sailors ship their oars, and cease to row.” 
Dryden: Ovid; ag onaebae ee. x 


2. To be moved by means of oars. 
“A galley . rowed up to the flag-ship,”—SMickle: 
Discovery of India. 

GQ) Row dry: An order given to the oars- 
mien to row in such a manner as not to splash 
the water. 

(2) Rowed of all : 
and lay in the oars. 
row-boat, s. A boat propelled by rowing. 


“Then each took bow and bolts in hand, 
Their row-boat launch'd and leapt to land.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, iti. 12. 


[Row Lock. ] 


An order to cease pulling 


row-lock, s. 


row-port, s. 

Naut. (Pl): Small ports near the water's edge 
for the sweeps or large oars, whereby a vessel 
is rowed during a calm. 


row (38), v.i. [Rot.] To roll, to revolve. 
“T trust howls will row right, though they are awee 
ajee e'enow.”—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxvi. 


row (4), v.t. [Row (4), s.] To involve in a 
row ; to abuse, to scold. 


* row, «. 
*row-a-ble, a. [Eng. row (2), v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being rowed over or upon. 
“That long barren fen 
Once rowubdle.” Ben Jonson: Horace; Art of Poetrie, 
row -an, ro’-an, s. 
ef. Lat. Ornus.] 
Ord. Lang. & Bot. : The Rowan-tree (q.v.). 


“ How clung the 7owan to the rock.” 
scott: Marmion, ii. (Introd.) 


rowan-tree, s. The Mountain Ash (q.v.). 


[Rove#.] 


(Sw. ronn; Dan. ron; 


Yro-wa-nah,s. (Hind. rawannah.] A permit 
or passport. (Hast Indies.) 


r6w'-dé-dow, s. [Rowpypow.] 
row -dy, s. &a. [From Row, (4), s.] 
A. As subst.: Anoisy, rough fellow; a rough. 
“A drunken, gambling, cut-throat rowdy.”’—0. 
Kingsley : Two Years Ago, ch, x. 


B. As adjective: 
1. Rough, riotous, blackguardly, ruffianly. 


uf Be ae rowdy grace on the bar.”—Scribner's 
Muguzine, March, 1878, p. 684. 


2, Coarsely showy; flashy, gaudy. 


r6w-dy-d6éw, s. [From the noise of the beat 
of adrum.] A continuous noise. (Vulgar.) 


ro6w’-dy-dow-dy, a. [Rowpypow.] Noisy, 
turbulent. 


row -dy-ish, a. (Eng. rowdy ; -ish.] Charac- 
terized by rowdyism ; rough. 


réw-dy-ism, s. (Eng. rowdy; -ism.] The 
conduct or behaviour of a rowdy or rough; 
ruffianism. 


“That contingent of rowdyism which swells every 
large crowd.”—D«aily Telegraph, Feb, 9, 1886. 


*row-el, *réw-ell, s. (Fr. rowelle, from 
Low Lat. rotella, dimin. from rota = a wheel.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: A little ring, circle, or wheel; 
specif. : 
(1) The little wheel of a spur, formed with 
sharp points. 


“Lord Marmion turned, well was his need 1 
And dashed the rowels in his steed.” 
Scott; Marmion, vii. 14. 


(2) The flat ring in a horse’s bit. 
“The iron rowells into frothy fome he bitt.” 
3 Spenser : F. Q., I. vii. 87. 
II, Technically : 


1, Farr.: A roll of hair, silk, or leather, 
corresponding to a seton in surgery, 

2. Agric.: The spiked wheel of the Nor- 
wegian harrow and other soil pulverizers. 


rowel-head, s. The axis on which the 
rowel turns. (Shukesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. 1.) 
rowel, v.t. [RoweEt, s.] 
Farr. : To insert a rowel in, 


“ Rowel the horse in the chest."—Mortimer: Hus- 
bandry. 


réw-el-ing, pr. par. or a. 
roweling-needle, s 


Farr. : An instrument used in farriery to 
insert a rowel through the skin of a horse. 


(Rowe, ¥.] 


row-lock (pron. ritl’-léck), s 


roweling-scissors, s 
Farr.: An instrument used in inserting 
rowels in the flesh of horses. 


réw-en, rou-en, row-ings, rough- 
ings, s. (Prob. from Mid, Eng. row = rough.) 
1. A stubble-field left unploughed till after 
Michaelmas or thereabout, and furnishing a 
certain amount of herbage. 


“Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowens 
till snow comes.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


2. Aftermath ; the second crop of hay cut 
off the same ground in one year. 


“The rowen grasse afterwards commeth up so thicke 
and high for pasture and forrage.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. xxviii. 


row -ér, s. [Eng. row (2), v.; -er.] One who 
rows ; one who manages a boat with oars. 

“Of the unhappy rowers some were criminals who 
had been justly condemned to a life of hardship and 
danger.”—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

row-et, row-ett, s. 


[Etym. doubtful.] 


[Rowen.] 


réwl, rowle, s. 
Nautical : 
1, The sheave of a whip-tackle. 


2. A light crane, formerly used in dis- 
charging cargo. 


ROw’-ley, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A parish in Staffordshire, three miles 
8.E. of Dudley, containing the Rowley Hills. 


Rowley-rag, s. : 


Geol, :; Prismatic and columnar basalt in the 
Rowley Hills. [RacGsTone.] 


* réw’-lit, s. [Fr. rowlette.] A small wheel. 


{Eng. row 
(2), v., and lock.] 

Nae : A crotch or notch on the gunwale 
of a boat, against which the oar works in 
rowing. Various devices are used: (1) Two 
short pegs or posts rising from the gunwale ; 
(2) an iron stirrup pivoted in the gunwale ; 
(3) an iron pin in the gunwale, and the oar 
fastened to it by a thong; (4) a pin in the 
gunwale passing through a hole in the oar; 
(5) a notch in the gunwale. 


row-ly-pow-ly, s. [RoLiypo..y.] 
*rdéwn, * rowne, v.t. ori. [Roun.] 
*réwn’-ér, s. (Eng. rown; -er.] One who 


whispers ; a whisperer. (Fox: Actes, p. 505.) 
rowte, v.i. [Rout (2), v.} 
réwth, s. & a. [Rovurn.] 


ROx’-burgh, s. [A southern county of Scot- 
land, adjoining Northumberland, and the 
title of a dukedom. John Ker, the third 
duke (1740-1804), was a noted bibliophile, 
and the binding known as Roxburgh-style 
was so named because first employed in his 
library.] (See etym. and compound.) 


Roxburgh-style, s. 

Bookbinding : A style of binding consisting 
of a plain leather (generally morocco) back, 
with the lettering in gold high up, plain cloth 
or marbled paper sides, the top of the book 
gilt-edged, but the fore-edge and tail left 
white, and trimmed, not cnt. 


rox-burghi-a, s. [Named after Wm. Rox- 
burgh, M.D., Superintendent of the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden, 1793 to 1814.] 

Bot.: The sole genus of Roxburghiacee 
(q.v.), with four species from India. The 
stems area hundred fathoms long. The roots, 
prepared with limewater, are candied by the 
Hindoos, but their flavour is insipid. 


rox-biurgh-i-a’-cé-2, s. pl. .[Mod. Lat. 
roxburghi(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot, : Roxburghworts ; an order of Dictyo- 
gens. Twining shrubs with tuberous roots (?), 
reticulated and coriaceous leaves, with pri- 
mary ribs connected by secondary veins. 
Perianth large, petaloid, in four divisions. 
Stamens four; ovary superior, one-celled, with 
two many-seeded placentz from the base of 
the pericarp, which is one-celled, two-valved. 
One genus, with four species, from India. 


rox -burgh-wort, s. [Mod. Lat. roxzburgh(ia), 
and Eng. wort.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Roxburghiacere. (Lindley.) 


*réy, a. [Roya] 


*réy, s. (Fr. roi.) A king. 


ré: * roi- * ro; *re- 
hy eer * eae. & s. oF oe real, roial, 
ant royal), from Lat, regalis = regal (a.v¥.)-] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to a king; pertaining, 
or attached to the crown ; eee 
“The royal blood of France.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 1. 
2. Established, founded, or maintained by 
the king or the crown. [Rearvs, ] 
3. Becoming or befitting a king; kingly, 
princely. (Shakesp.: Henry VIIL., iv. 1.) 
4, Noble, generons, illustrious. 
“ How doth that TON merchant, good Antonio?” , 
Shakesp : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, 
* 5, Noble, magnificent. 
“Our royal, good, and eptlant ship.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 
6. Applied to a stag having antlers with 
twelve tines. 


“A royal stag, or animal peeny poner tines, is not 
now uncommon. *_ Field, Jan, 9, 


B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language. 

*1. A rial (q.v.). 

2. One of the shoots of @ stag’s head; a 
royal antler (q.v.). 

3. A royal stag. 


“Tn the time intervening from the sixth year of his 
existence, the stag destined to a royal @ con- 
spicuously good head.”—Field, Jan. 9, 1886, 


Il. Technically : 


1. Naut.; A mast and sail next above the 
top- gallant. 

‘* We were under royals at four o'clock in the after- 

noon.”—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 15, 1885. 

2. Ordn.: A small mortar. 

3. Paper: A size of drawing and writing 
paper, measuring 235 x 12 inches, and weigh- 
ing according to quality. Often used adjec- 
tively : as, royal octavo, royal quarto. 

¥ The Royals: 

Mil. : The name given to the first regiment 
of foot in the British Army, now called the 
Royal Scots, and supposed to be the oldest 
regular troops in Europe. 


Royal Academy, s. An English society 
to promote the arts of painting, sculpture, 
and engraving. In 1765, a charter was 
granted to ‘The Incorporated Society of 
Artists.” Dissensions almost immediately 
arose, its more eminent members withdrew, 
and on Dee. 10, 1768, obtained from the king - 
a charter for the ‘‘ Royal Academy of Arts, in 
London,” now known as the Royal Academy. 
The first exhibition of their paintings took 
place at Somerset House, in 1780. In 1834 
the Society was remov ed to the National 
Gallery, then just erected in Trafalgar Square. 
[ACADEMICIAN, ACADEMY.] 


Royal Academy of Music: A society founded 
in 1823, which gave its first concert in 1828, 
and was incorporated in 1830. 


royal-antler, s. The third branch of the 
horn of a deer. 


royal-arch, s. A degree in freemasonry, 
royal-arms, arms-royal, s. pl. 


Her.: The personal arms borne by the sue- 
cessive sovereigns of a country, as distin- 
guished from those which they bear in their 
public capacity, namely, the arms of the 
country over which they rule. 


royal-assent, s. [ASsENT, s, B.] 


Royal Astronomical Society, s. A 
society for astronomical research, which was 
founded in London in 1820, and received its 
charter in 1831. 


royal-bay, s. 
Bot. : Lawrus nobilis or indica, 


royal-blue,s. A deep-coloured and beaus 
tiful smalt, and also a vitreous pigment, prin- 
cipally used in painting on glass and enamel- 
ling, in which uses it is very permanent ; but 
in water and oil its beauty soon decays, as is 
no uncommon case with other vitrified pig- 
ments. It is not in other respects an eligible 
pigment, being, notwithstanding its beantiful 
appearance, very inferior to other cobalt blues. 


royal bounty, s. A fund from which 


money is granted to female relatives of officers 
killed or mortally wounded on duty. 


royal-burgh, s. [Burau.] 


- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, », 0 = 6; ey~a; qu= kw. 


royal-charterx, s. A charter granted by 
the sovereign, and conveying certain rights 
and privileges to the subjects, as a charter 
granted to boroughs and municipal bodies, to 
universities and colleges, or to colonies and 
foreign possessions, 


Royal Family,s. The family of the 
sovereign, specif. the Sovereign, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess Royal. With regard 
to the other princes and princesses, the term 
Royal Family has two meanings. In the wider 
one it comprehends all those who are by any 
possibility inheritable to the crown. In the 
narrower one it is limited to those who are 
within a certain degree of propinquity to the 
reigning prince, and to whom therefore the 
law pays extraordinary respect. (Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 4.) (English.) 


royal-fern, s. 

Bot. : The genus Osmunda. 
royal-fish, s. [FIsH-RovAL.] 
royal-glass, s. Painted glass. 


royal-grant,s. A grant of letters patent 
from the crown. 


Royal Humane Society, s. 
MANE. | 


Royal pe erlony s. An institution 
founded in London by Count Rumford, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and others, March 9, 1799, and 
incorporated Jan, 13, 1800. It is designed to 
diffuse knowledge, to facilitate the general 
introduction of mechanical inventions, and 
teach by lectures and experiments the appli- 
cation of science to the common purposes of 
life. It has, as a rule, had for its lecturers 
some of the first scientific men of the age. 


royal-mantle, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Anticlea 
sinuata. 


royal-mast, s. 

Naut.: The fourth mast from the deck; a 
royal. 

*royal-merchant, s. A term formerly 
applied to merchants who founded principali- 

ties which their descendants enjoyed, as the 

Grimaldi of Venice, the Medici of Florence, 
‘&e.; also applied to one who managed the 
mercantile affairs of a state or kingdom. 


(Hov- 


| royal-mines, s. pl. Mines of gold and 
silver. 

Z royal-oak, s. 

: 1. Ord. Lang.: An oak in Boscobel Wood in 

a _ which Charles II. is said to have taken shelter 

after the battle of Worcester, hence a frequent 


public-house sign. 
*2. Astron. : Robur Carolinum. (Halley.) 


Royal Observatory, s.  [Oxnserva- 
: TORY, {.] 
} *royal-rich, a. Rich asa king; rich or 


gorgeous enough for a king. 


Royal Society, s. A society for prose- 
cuting research in general and physico-mathe- 
matieal science in particular, founded in 
‘London in 1660. In 1645, a few friends, in- 
eluding Drs. Wilkins and Wallis, established 
a scientific club in_the metropolis, which 
maintained a chequered and intermittent 
existence sometimes in London at others in 
Oxford, till at length being revived at the 
Restoration it became the parent of the Royal 

Society. At a meeting of the club, held 
Nov. 28, 1660, the formation of a new society 
__was resolved on, and its scope and constitution 
_ defined. Its first public action took place on 
Dee. 5, 1660, and the members, in 1662, ob- 
oN ned a charter, and were incorporated as the 
Royal Society. Charles IT. flattered himself 
that he was its founder, and among the names 
fellows was that of the Duke of York, 
ards James II. Sir Isaac Newton was 


xe) 

the work of the society, appeared on 

‘ After 1800 the annual volume 

t] place of occasional numbers. In 

quest from Sir Godfrey Copley led 

lishment of the Copley gold medal, 

m from Count Rumford, in 1796. 

the foundation of the Rumford 
medals, Tw 


Boeey, 


royalet—rub 


Astronomical Society in 1820. For a cousider- 
able time the number of the members stood 
at 600; latterly, however, only fifteen mem- 
bers have been annually elected, so that the 
number of fellows will in a few years be re- 
duced below 500. With the exception of a 
small Roman Academy, the Royal Society of 
London was the first of the kind established, 
the Royal Academy of Science at Paris not 
having arisen till 1666. 


4 (1) The Royal Society of Edinburgh: A 
Scotch society of a similar type, which was 
incorporated in 1783, having been developed 
from the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, 
commenced in 1739. : 

(2) Royal Society-of Literature: A society 
founded under the patronage of George IV. in 
1823; and chartered in 1826. It awards gold 
medals, , 


royal-standard, s. [STaNDARD.] 
royal-tiger, s. [TiaER.] 


royal-yard, s. 
Naut.: The fourth yard from the deck, on 
which the royal is set. 


*réy-al-6t, * rdy-d-lét, s. [A dimin. 
from royal (q.v.).] A petty king or sovereign ; 
a kinglet. 


“ There were .. . two other royalets, as only kings 
by his leave.”—Fuller - Church Hist., Il. iv. 10: 


* réy-al-ism, s. [Fr. royalisme.] The prin- 
ciples or cause of royalty ; attachment to a 
royal government. 


réy-al-ist, s. &a. [Fr. royaliste.] 
A. As subst. : An adherent or supporter of 
monarchical government ; specif. applied to: 
(1) An adherent of Charles I. and Charles 
II. in the Civil War, as opposed to a Round- 
head (q.v.). 


“ His majesty and all royalists must necessarily 
yeeld, that the ports, forts, navy, ammunition, armes, 
and revenues thus seised on by the parliament, woos 
his majestie’s in point of possession, yet are not his, 
but the kingdome’s in point of right and interest.”— 
Prynne : Sovereign Power of Parliament, pt. ii., p. 12, 


(2) An adherent of the Bourbon family after 
the French Revolution. 

B. As adj. : Supporting monarchical govern- 
ment ; belonging to the Royalists. 


* réy’-al-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. royal ; -ize.] 
A, Trans. : To make royal. 


“* Ere you were queen, ay, or your husband king, 
To royalize his blood, I spilt mine own.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III., 14. 8 


B. Intrans. : To bear royal sway. 
“Tf long he look to rule and royalize.” 
Sylvester: Magnisicence, 79. 
réy-al-ly, adv. [Eng. royal; -ly.] Ina royal 
manner ; like a king ; as becomes a king. 
“Tt shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed.” 
Shakesp. - Winter's Tale, iv. 8. 
*roy-alme, s. (0. Fr., Fr. roywwme.] A king- 
dom, a realm (q.v.). 


“The establishement and continuacion of peace and 
tranquilitie in this royalme for euer."—Udal: New 
Testament, p. 6. (Pref.) 


r6y-al-ty, * roy-al-te, * roy-al-tie, s. 
[O. Fr, realte, reialte, royaulte (Fr. roywute), 
from Lat. regalitatem, accus. of regalitas, from 
regalis = regal (q.v.). ] 

1. The state, character, or dignity of a king ; 
the condition of a person of royal rank, 
“ Ts this the royalty of Albion's king?” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry V1., i 3. 
2. The state of being of royal birth; royal 
extraction. 


“ By the royalties of both your bloods.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT, iii. 3. 


3. Deportment becoming or befitting a king ; 
kingly character. 
“ Pallas had put by, 
With her faire rod, Ulysses’ royalty.” 
Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey xvi. 

4, The person of a king; majesty; a title 
applied to kings. 

“Thus his royalty doth speak in me.” 
Shakesp. : King John, v. 2.° 

5. The Sovereign, or a member of the 
Royal Family (the abstract put for the con- 
crete): as, Royalty was present. 

6. A right or prerogative of a sovereign ; 
especially a signorage due to a king froma 
manor of which he is lord. 

“With th “ vm 

ie Pap Beh age royalties. 


to the crown or to the land- 
mine, 
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8. A tax paid to a person who holds a grant 
of a patent from the crown for the use of such 
patent; it is generally at a certain rate for 
each article manufactured ; a percentage paid 
to the owner of an article for its use ; hence, 
a percentage of profits paid to an author for 
the privilege of reprinting his works. 

“ Houses which not only paid no royalty to authors 
but freely availed themselves of the experience and 
outlay of American publishers who had paid royalty.” 
—Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p, 188. 

*9, An emblem of royalty. 

“ Did give him that same royalty he wears.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry 1V., iv. & 
10. A royal manor ; a manor. 


“Some extraordinary takes of salmon have been 
secured in the Avon royalty here this week.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Feb. 6, 1886. 


11. A kingdom, a domain, a province, a 
sphere. 

* 12. The area occupied by a royal burgh; 
(pl.) the bounds of a royal burgh. (Scotch.) 


réy- @’-ma,s. [Named after Adrian Van Royen, 
once Professor of Botany at Leyden.] 
Bot.: A genus of Ebenacee. Royena lucida 
is a white-flowered greenhouse plant. 


réy’-lé-a, s. [Named after John Forbes Royle, 
Esq., Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens 
at Saharunpore. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Ballotide. The leaves 
of Roylea elegans are used in India as a bitter 
tonic febrifuge. 


* réyne (1), v.t. & 4. 
gnaw. 


* réyne (2), v.i. [Fr. grogner.] To growl, to 
mutter. 
“Yet did he murmure with rebellious sound, 
And softly royne when savage choler can redound,” 
Spenser: F. &., V. ix. 88. 
*réyn’-ish, a. [Fr. rogneux = mangy, from 
rogne =tmange, scah, from Lat. rubiginem, 
accus. of rubigo =rust.]) Mangy, scurvy, 
paltry, mean. 
“ The roynish clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, i. 2 
réys‘-tér, s. [RoisTEr.] 
1. A roisterer. 
2. A drunken spree or frolic. 


*réys'-ter-ér, s. 


* réys’-tér-os, a. 
Unruly, revelling. 
“The roysterous young dogs.”—Carlyle: Past & 
Present, bk. ii., ch. xv. 


Roéys’-ton, s. (See def.] 
Geog.: A market town partly in Hertford- 
shire and partly in Cambridgeshire. 


Royston-crow, s. 
Ornith.: Corvus cornia, long considered a 
separate species. [Crow, s., III. 2. (B).] 

“ Evidence accumulated during many years, through 
the observation of ornithologists of many countries 
and of many schools, seems at last to compel the con- 
clusion that no specific distinction can be maintained 
between the birds long known scientifically as Corvus 
corone and Corvus cornix, and in English as the Black 
or Carrion-Crow, and the Gray, Hooded, or Royston- 
Crow.”"—Yarrell: Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), ii. 274. 

* r6y-té-1ét, s. (Fr. roitelet, from roi=a 
king.] A petty king. 

“ Causing the American roytelets to turn all homa.- 
gers to that king and the crown of England."—Heylin. 


* r6yt’-ish, a. (Perhaps for riotish or routish.] 
Wild, irregular. 
“No weed presumed to show its voytish face.” 
Beaumont : Pysche, p. 86. 


ro-zélle’,s. [RosELve.] 
rdz-6t, s. [Rosin.] (Scotch.) 


rib, * rubbe, v.f. & i. [Gael. rub=to rub; 
Ir. & Gael. rubadh =a rubbing ; Wel. rhivbio 
=to rub; rhwb=a rub; Ir. ruboir; Gael. 
rubair =a rubber; Dan. rubbe = to rub,] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To move or pass along, or over the sur- 
face of, with pressure or friction; to apply 
friction to. 

“ She rubs her hands.”—Shakesp. : Macbeth, ¥. 

2. To clean by rubbing ; to wipe. ¥ 

“ Rub your chain with crumbs,” A 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. & — 

3. To remove by rubbing or friction; to 
chafe. 

“Some, with holding in the nocke of their shafte 


rubve the skiune of their fin: : rf 
Toxophiius, bk. ii. - EX: cade 


[Fr. rogner.] To bite, ta 


(RoIsTeReErR.) 
{Eng. royster; -ous,) 
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rub—rubble 


aE 


4, To spread a thin coating or covering over 
the surface of ; to smear. 

“Whet would make one suspect that they rub the 
merble with it, it is observed, that e scent is 
stronger in the morning than at night,”"—Addison : 
On Italy. 

*5, To polish, to retouch, to touch up. 

(Followed by over.) 


“The whole business of our redemption is, to rub 
over the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God's 
image upon the soul,”—South. 


*6. To hinder, to cross, to obstruct, to 


interfere with. 
“Tis the duke’s pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor stopped.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, ii. 2. 


*7, To touch hard; to gall, to chafe; to 
fret or tease with gibes or sarcasms, 


‘He who before he was espied, was afraid, after 
being perceived, was ashamed, now being hardly 
rubbed upon, left both fear and shame, and was 
moved to anger.”— Sidney. 


II, Building, &c. : 

1. To polish or give a smooth surface to, 
asa stone, by erasing the tool marks by the 
agency of a piece of grit-stone with sand and 
water, so as to render the stone less liable to 
be affected by the atmosphere. 

2. To smooth, as the dipped surface of a 
brick with a piece of rough-grained stone, 

B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To move or pass along the surface of a 
body with pressure ; to grate. 

2. To fret, to chafe, to make a friction, 


“ This last allusion gall'd the panther more, 
Because indeed it rubb'd upon the sore.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii, 182. 


*3, Bowls: To incline or turn in towards 
the jack. 

II. Fig. : To move or pass with difficulty ; 
to get along with difficulty. (Followed by 
along, on, or through): as, He can just manage 
to rub along. 

q Things are rubbed sometimes for pur- 
poses of convenience; but they are chafed, 
fretted, and galled injuriously: the skin is 
liable to chafe from any violence ; leather will 
fret from the motion of a carriage ; when the 
skin is once broken, animals will become 
galled by a continuance of the friction. 

{ 1. To rub down : 

(1) To reduce or bring to smaller dimensions 
by rubbing or friction ; to render less promi- 
nent. 

(2) To clean by rubbing; to curry: as, To 
rub down a horse, 

*2,. To rub of: To go off ina hurry. (Gen- 
tleman Instructed, p. 351.) 

3. To rub out: To remove or erase by 
friction : as, To rub out marks. 

4, To rub up: 

(1) To polish, to burnish. 

(2) To rouse to action ; to excite, to awaken, 


rib, s. [Ros, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: The act of rubbing; friction: as, 
To give anything a rub with a cloth. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) That which impedes, obstructs, or 
renders motion difficult ; an obstruction, an 
innpediment. 

“We doubt not now 


But every rub is smoothed on our way.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 2. 


*(2) A difficulty, a cause of uneasiness, a 
pinch. 
(3) An unevenness of surface ; an inequality. 


“Tosleep! perchance to dream ; ay, there's the rub,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 1. 


(4) A reverse, a hardship, a difficulty. 


“ We have met with some notable ruds already, and 
what are yet to come we knew not.”—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


(5) A sarcasm, a jibe, a taunt, 

(6) A rub-stone (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Bowls: Inequality of ground which 
finders the motion of the bowl. 

2. Cards: The same as RUBBER (q.V.). 

“«Can_you one?’ inquired the old lady. ‘I can,’ 

ied Mr. Pickwick. * i mh 
zeylle a se mein 9, Double, single, and the rub, 

rub-a-dub, s. The sound of a drum when 

beaten. (From the sound.) 


rub-iron, s. A. plate on a carriage or 
waggon-bed, against which the fore-wheel 


rubs when turning short. Called wheel-guard 
plate in a field-artillery carriage. One is 
placed on each side of the stock. 


rub-stone, s. A stone, usually of sand- 
stone, used to sharpen instruments ; a whet- 
stone; specif., the flat stone on which the 
currier’s knife is ground to an edge, 


t rf_bage’, + ra-basse’, s. (Lat. rubeus = 
red.) 

Min.: (1) Rock-crystal from Brazil, en- 
closing red scales of hematite or gdéthite ; 
(2) rock-erystal which, when heated and 
plunged into a cool coloured solution, be- 
comes fissured, and admits the red colouring 
matter; (3) rubicelle (q.v.); (4) Rose-quartz 
(q.v.). 


rti-ba’-to, a. [Ital. =stolen.] 

Music: A style of singing or playing in 
which some of the notes are unduly length- 
ened, and others proportionately contracted, 
so that the aggregate value of the bar is 
maintained. 


*rub’-bage (ag as ig), * rib-bidge, s. 
([RuBBIsH. )} 


rubbed, pa. par. or a. 


rubbed-work, s. 
Build. : Brick- or stonework smoothed with 
stone or sand and water. 


riib’-bér, s. [Eng. rub, v. ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, One who or that which rubs ; an instru- 
ment used in rubbing or cleaning ; a polisher: 
(1) One who rubs. 


“Mistress Younglove, the grave rubber of your 
mistress’ toes."—Beaum. & Flet.: Scornful Lady. 


(2) Aninstrument used inrubbing, as acoarse 
towel for rubbing the body after bathing. 
“The servants... la 
The rubbers, and the bathing sheets display.” 
Dryden: Jui , sat. 8, 
(3) A coarse file. 


“ The rough or coarse file, if large, is called a rubber.” 
—Moxon, 


(4) A whetstone or rub-stone. 

(5) A roll of cloth charged with emery, 
rottenstone, or other abradant or polishing 
material, for surfacing plates. 

2, At whist and some other games, two 
games out of three, or the game which de- 
cides the contest. 


“The rubber of matches between the two famous 
running men.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 9, 1885. 


3. An inequality or unevenness of ground ; 
a rub, an obstruction. 

4, Hence, obstruction, difficulty, hardship. 

5, That which rubs or grates on the feel- 
ings ; arub, a sarcasm, a gibe, a taunt, 

6, (Pl.): A disease in sheep, causing great 
heat and itching. Called also Scab, Shab, or 
Ray. E 

7. India-rubber (q.v.). 

8. Hence, used for: 

(1) An overshoe made of india-rubber. (Amer.) 

(2) A small block or piece of caoutchouc 
used for erasing pencil marks. : 

(3) An india-rubber tire for the wheel of a 
eycle, perambulator, cab, &c. 

(4) The ball used in the game of lacrosse. 
It is about the size of a billiard ball. 


“He secured the rubber again, and made a second 
attempt at goal, which missed."—Field, March 6, 1886. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Electricity : 

(1) That part of an electrical machine which 
rubs against the cylinder or disc. 

(2) The moving pad or piston of an electro- 
phorus. 

2. Mason.: A board or block used in grind- 
ing or polishing. In the mouldings of stone, 
an iron rubber mounted on a wooden stock 
is employed for fillets, beads, and astragals. 
These rubbers have convex or concave faces, 
according to the required contour of the work. 
A stone or wooden block covered with thick 
felt is used for polishing stone and marble. 

3. Nawt.: A tool for flattening down the 
seams in sail-making. 

4, Vehicles: The part of the waggon-lock 
which presses against the wheels. 


rubber-cloth, s. 
1. Fabric covered with caoutchoue, 
2. Caoutchouc in sheets. 


[Rop, v.] 


rubber-file, s. A heavy, fish-bellied file, 
designated by weight, which varies from four 
to fifteen pounds. They are of square or 
triangular section, and used for coarse work, 
When they have three flat faces and one 
rounded, they are known as half-thick files. 


rubber-knife, s. A rubber-saw (q.v.). 


rubber-mould, s. 

1, A flask or former for shaping plastic 
rubber. 

2, A vulcanite mould for shaping plates for 
artificial dentures, &c. 


rubber-saw, s. A circular knife used 
in cutting india-rubber. It is not properly a 
saw, but is so termed in the trade. It is 
driven at high speed, and kept constantly 
wet by a jet or spray of water. 


rub’-bér-ide, rib’_bér-ite, rub’_bér- 
Oid, s, Imitations of commercial India 
rubber. 


* rilb’-bidge, s. [Russisu.] 


rib’-bing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Rup, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of wiping the surface 
with pressure, 

2. That which is obtained by rubbing; 
specif., an impression of an inscription ob- 
tained by rubbing. 

3. The process of straightening the wires 
for needles. 


rubbing-paunch, s. 

Naut.: A piece of wood nailed on the fore- 
side of a mast to prevent injury to the latter 
by yards or spars in raising or lowering. 


rubbing-post, s. A post set up for 
cattle to rub themselves against. 


rubbing-stone, s. 

Bricklaying : A grit-stone, which is placed 
upon the bricklayer’s bench, and upon which 
stones are rubbed smooth after being dressed 
by an axe to ashape suitable for gauged arches, 
domes, niches, or similar work. 


rib’-bish, *rtb’-bidge, * rob-eux, 
* rob-ows, *rub-bage, # rub-brish, s. 
(O. Fr. * robel, pl. robewx or robeaux.} 
1, Fragments ; pieces broken or imperfect ; 
ruins of buildings. 
“A fine ruin is one thing, and a heap of rubbish 
another.”—Pope ; Homer; Odyssey. (Post.) 
2. Waste or rejected matter; anything vile 
or useless. 
3. Confusion, mingled mass. 


“That noble art of political lying ought not to lie 
any longer in rubbish and confusion.”—Arbuthnot: 
History of John Bull. 


4, Nonsense: as, That is all rubbish. 
*rubbish-walling, s. [RuBBLE-woRK.] 


riib’-bish-ing, a. [Eng. rubbish; -ing.] 
Trashy, worthless, rubbishy. 


“Tt was a good army bell tent, and seemed a palace 
to me after the rubbishing little impostor.”—Field, 
April 4, 1885. 


ritb’-bish-y, a. [Eng. rubbish ; -y.] 
e 1. Containing rubbish; consisting of rub- 
ish. 


“Clearing weedy, rubbishy turf."—W. P. Hunter: 
Geological Essay, p. 415. 


2. Trashy, worthless. 


riib-ble, s. (RussisH.] 
1. Pieces of rough stone; rubbish. 


“Pieces of timber, bars of iron, massy stones, to- 
gether with all the rubble and stones in the walls of 
nae great and glorious pile."—Dean King: Sermon, 
p. 20. 
2. Stones of irregular shape and dimensions, 
broken bricks, &c., used to fill up behind the 
face courses of walls or in coarse masonry, 
also masonry of such stuff; rubble-work. 


“We lay the foundation of our houses with rubble 


up to the level of the earth.”—Scribner’s Magazine, ~ 


October, 1878, p. 895. 

3. A name given by quarryinen to the upper 
fragmentary and decomposed portion of a 
mass of stone. 

4, The whole of the bran of wheat before it 
is sorted into pollard, bran, &e. (Prov.) 


rubble-stone, s. (See extract.) 


“ Rubble-stones owe their name to their being rubbed. 
and worn by the water, at the latterend of the deluge, 
departing in a hurry and with great precipitati — 
Woodward. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire. unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. a, © = 6; ey =a; qu=Kw. 


. 


rubbly—Rubicon 
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rubble-wall, s. 
work. 

rubble-work, rubble-walling, s. 

Mason. ; Masonry in which stones are used 


in the rough, without being dressed to size, 
unless on their exposed faces. 


*riib-bly, a. [Eng. rubbl(e); -y.] Abounding 
in small, irregular stones ; containing, or of 
the nature of rubble. 


Chee s. pl. [Lat. rub(us), fem. pl. adj. suff. 
“ee. 


A wall built of rubble- 


Bot.: A tribe of Rosacee. Calyx persist- 
ent, ebracteolate ; carpels many ; ovules, two 
in each carpel, pendulous ; ; fruit of one or 
many small drupes. 


ra-bé-an-hy’-dric, a. (Lat. ruber = red, 
and Eng. anhydric.] Derived from, or con- 
taining sulphuretted hydrogen and cyanogen. 


rubeanhydric-acid, s. 

Chem. : A sulphydrate of cyanogen, CoN2H Se 
(Berzelius). Prepared by passing cyanogen 
gas and sulphydriec acid into alcohol. It is 
deposited from the solution in yellow-red 
shining crystals, very soluble in water; 
soluble in alcohol and ether. 


* rfi-béd’-in-oiis, a. ({Lat. rubedo, genit. 
rubedinis = redness.) Reddish. 


* rii-bé-fa’-ci-ent (or ¢ as sh), a. & s. [Lat. 
rubefaciens, pr. par. of rubefacio=to make 
red: rubeo = to be red, and facio= to make.] 

A. As adj. : Making red, reddening. 

B. As substantive : 

Med, ; A substance for external application, 
causing redness, but not followed by blister. 
The chief are: a weak solution of ammonia, 
compound camphor liniment, mustard, oil of 
turpentine, &c. 


ru-bé-fac’-tion, s. [From Lat. rubefactus, 
pa. par. of rubefacio=to make ruddy.] The 
production of a red colour in water. In fresh 
water this is effected by Astasia heematodes, a 
species of Daphne, by some Naidina, and by 
“Red Snow (q.v.). In salt water it is done by 
Trichodesmum, &c. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


*ri'- be-1st, s, (Eng. ruby; dimin. suff. -let.) 
j A little ruby. 


ri-bél’ -la, s. German measles or rotheln. 


vi-bél-lane, s. Pst rubell(us) = somewhat 
red ; suff. -ane (Min.). 
é Min.: An altered cate (q.v.), occurring in 
, an altered porphyritic dolerite in Bohemia. 


ria-bélle’ (1), s. (Ger., from reiben = to rub.] 

Metall.: An iron plate on which ores are 

ground to test them, or prepare for test by 
assay. 


ri_bélle’ (2), s. 


in enamelling. 


rubelle-enamel, s. A process in which 

the design, after having been worked out in 

relief on the plate, or otherwise, of earthen- 

. ware, is covered with an enamel of one colour. 

- Those parts of the design where the layer of 

this enamel is thinnest show the lightest 

_* - colour, while those where the impression of 
the design has been deepest appear darkest. 


-gf-béL-tite, s. [Lat. rubell(us) = reddish ; 
7 suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min, ; A red variety of tourmaline (q.v.), 


- occurring in crystals mostly transparent and 
ae g lithia, 


S, 8. [See def.] A celebrated Flemish 


(Ger, rubellan.] A red colour 


‘Rubens’ ag s. A pigment still in 
: the Netherlands under this appellation. 
is an earth of a lighter colour, more ochreous 
pure, and of a warmer or more pe hue 
an the Vandyke brown of the London shops. 
rks well both in water and oil, and much 
les the brown used by Teniers. 


s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. ruber | 


O- a. [Mod. Lat. rubeola ; -oid. 
aga or measles, i 


riib-é- 
Eng. erythric.] Contained in, or derived from 
madder, 


ruberythric-acid, s. 

Chem. : C3gH49029. A yellow substance ex- 
isting in madder root, and extracted by a 
complicated process from the filtrate, obtained 
when the decoction of madder is treated with 
neutral acetate of lead, and the alizarin pre- 
cipitate removed. It forms yellow prisms of 
silky lustre, easily soluble in hot water, in 
alcohol, and in ether, By boiling with dilute 
acids ruberythric-acid is converted into ali- 
zarin and glucose. 


* rii_bés’-cence, s. [RuBescent.] A growing 
or becoming rubescent; the state of being 
red ; a blush, 


* rti-bés-cent, a. [Lat. rubescens, pr. par. of 
rubesco, incept. from rubeo = to be red; ruber 
=red.] Growing or becoming red; tendency 
to redness, 


* rii-bé-its, s. (Lat. =red, reddish.] 
Geomancy; A figure constellation-like, re- 
presenting Mars direct. When Mars is 
retrograde he is called Puella. (Chaucer.) 


ra-bi-a, s. (Lat. =madder; rubeus=red.] 
Bot : Madder; the typical genus of Rubi- 
ace, or a genus of Galiacez. Corolla rotate, 
campanulate, or funnel-shaped, four to five 
cleft, stamens four or five, fruit a two-lobed 
berry. About fifty species are known, chiefly 
from temperate regions, One, Rubia peregrina, 
a plant with yellowish flowers, is British. 
R. tinctoria is madder. From &. cordifolia, 
called also R. Mwnjista, come the roots called 
Munjeeth (q.v.). 2. sikkimensis yields a dye. 
R. Relbown is the Madder of Chili. The roots 
of &. augustissima are also highly coloured, 

R. nowa is said to be poisonous. [MApDpDER.] 


rii-bi-a/-cé-m, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rub(ia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : An order of plants founded by Jussieu 
in 1789. Monopetalous plants, with opposite 
leaves, interpetiolar stipules; stamens in- 
serted in the tube of the corolla, and alter- 
nating with its lobes; ovary inferior 
compound. Lindley separated it into Gali- 
acee and Cinchonacez (q.v.). Sir Joseph 
Hooker recurs to the old arrangement. 


ri-bi-X¢-ic, a. (Eng. rubiacin) ; -ic.] De- 
rived from, or containing rubiacin. 


rubiacic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C32H9017. Produced, according to 
Schunck, by boiling rubiacin or rubiafin with 
ferrie nitrate or chloride, and adding hydro- 
ehloric acid, which throws down impure rubi- 
acic acid. It is purified by reprecipitation. 
The acid is obtained as a lemon-yellow amor- 
phous powder, slightly soluble in boiling 
water, and reconverted into rubiacin by sul- 
phuric acid. 


rii-bi-a¢-in, s. [Eng. rubiac(ec) ; -in (Chem.). ] 
Chem. : C39Hg20j9. Madder-orange. <A 
yellow colouring matter, discovered by Runge 
in madder root. It crystallizes i in light yellow 
plates or needles having a strong reddish- 
green lustre, slightly soluble in boiling water, 
but very soluble in boiling alcohol. It dis- 
solves in sulphuric acid, forming a yellow 
liquid, and in alkalis forming purple solutions, 
It is of little use as a dye, a piece of mor- 
danted calico being scarcely coloured by it. 


ra-br’ yin rae s. (Eng. rubiad(ip)in.] 

405. A substance produced, 
phd at Pes by!the action of alkalis 
on rubiacin. It crystallizes in yellow needles 
or rectangular plates, which are slightly solu- 
ble in alcohol. With strong sulphuric acid it 
forms a yellow solution, and aqueous am- 
monia dissolves it at the pene heat with 
blood-red colour. 


ri-bi-ad’-i-pin, s. [Moa, Lat. rubia 3 Eng. 
(a)dip(ose), and -in (Chem.).] \ 
Chem. : C3pH240s (2). One of the compounds 
aes by the fermentation of madder with 
ozym. After A removal of alizarin, 
Fantnetin, rubiafin, &c., it is obtained, along 
with rubiagin, from which it separated by 
goption in cold alcohol. It is a yellowish- 
brown fatty substance, soluble jn alcohol and 

. alkalis, ‘the latter fo’ ‘orming a 


a bi pod-red soapy | 


ryth’-ric, a. [Mod. Lat. rub(ia), and | rti-bi-a-fin, s. [Mod. Lat. rubia; f connect., 


and -in (Chem.). | 


Chem. : CggHogQ0g (?). A substance isomeric 
with Pabiadin, Bat produced by the fermenta- 
tion of rubian. It is separated, along with 
verantin, from alizarin, &c., by the action of 
acetate of copper, and from verantin by boil- 
ing with stannous oxide. It crystallizes from 
the stannous solution in yellow shining plates 
and needles which behave in all respects like 
rubiacin, 


ra-bi-a-Sin, s. [Mod. Lat. rubia; g con- 
nect., and -in (Chem.). ] 

Cher. : Produced by the fermentation of 
rubian, and separated from rubiadipin by cold 
alcohol. It is obtained as yellow granules or 
grouped needles, insoluble in boiling water, 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Alkalis dissolve 
it with blood-red colour, and neutral acetate 
of lead throws down orange-coloured grains 
from its alcoholic solution. Formula uncer- 
tain. 


rtii-bi-an, s. 
-an.] 
Chem. : CogH34015. A glucoside, discovered 
by Schunck in madder root in 1847. It yields, 
under the influence of acids, alkalis, or madder 
ferment, alizarin, with other colouring inatters, 
and glucose. It is a dry, brittle, amorphous 
mass, resembling dried varnish, and of a deep 
yellow colour in thin layers, very soluble in 
water, less soluble in alcohol, and insoluble 
in ether. Its solutions are very bitter. Heated 
above 130° it gives off orange-red vapours of 
alizarin. Oil of vitriol dissolves it with blood- 
red colour. 


ra-bi-an-ic, a. (Eng. rubiaw; -ic.] 
tained or derived from rubian (q.v.). 


rubianic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CopH3 014 (?). Produced by the 
oxidation of rubian in contact with alkalis, 
and obtained by treating rubian with baryta 
water, collecting the barium compound formed, 
decomposing the latter with sulphuric acid, 
and recrystallizing from boiling water. It 
forms lemon-yellow silky needles, tastes bitter, 
reddens litmus, dissolves easily in boiling 
water and in alcohol, but not in ether. 


ri-bi-an/-in, s. (Eng. rubian; -in.] 

Chem. : C32H3g0i5. Obtained by boiling 
aqueous rubian with dilute sulphuric acid, 
dissolving out alizarin, &c., with boiling 
alcohol from the colouring matters produced, 
and continuing the treatment of the solid 
residue with boiling alcohol, from whence 
rubianin crystallizes in lemon-yellow coloured 
needles with silky lustre, moderately soluble 
in boiling water, very slightly in alcohol. 


* aed 


ri-bi-can, a. [Fr., from Lat. rwbeo = to be 
ey A term applied to a horse that is bay, 
sorrel, or black, with a light gray or white 
upon the flanks, but so that this gray or white 
is not predominant there. 


* rii’-bi-ca-tive, s. [Lat. rwbeo = to be red.) 
That which produces a reddish or ruby colour. 


rii-bi-célle, s. [Fr., from Ital, rubicello, 
dimin. from rubino = a ruby.] 
Min. : A jeweller’s name for a yellowish or 
orange-red transparent spinel (q.v.). 


ra-bi-chlor’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. rubi(a), and 
Gr. xAwpds (chloros). ] Contained in, or derived 
from Rubia tinctorum. 


rubichloric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy4Hyg0y (?). An acid found in the 
root and leaves of Rubia tinctorwm, and 
separated from an aqueous solution by basic 
acetate of lead in presence of ammonia, It 
forms a colourless or slightly yellow mass, 
having a faint nauseous taste, easily soluble 
in water and alcohol, and is converted b 
heating with hydrochloric acid into dar 
green flocks of chlorarubin. 


Ri-bi-con,s. [(Lat.] A small stream of Italy, 
falling into the Adriatic to the north of 
Ariminum, It formed in part the northern 
boundary of Italia Propria, and on this ac- 
count the Roman generals were forbidden to 
s the Rubicon with an armed force, under 
Lae imprecations, and to do so was con- 
sidered equivalent to a declaration of war. 
aeons to the itn Cesar crossed the 


(Mod. Lat. rubi(a); Eng. suff. 


Con- 


[R1BIB.e.] 
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Rubicon with his army at the breaking out of 
the civil war with Pompey, exclaiming, ‘“‘ The 
die is cast!” Hence the phrase, To cross (or 
pass) the Rubicon = to take a decisive step 
in any enterprise. The position of the Rubi- 
con has not been clearly ascertained ; some 
identify it with Fiumesimo, some with Lusa, 
and others with Pisatello. 


rii-bi-ciind, a. ([Lat. rubicundus, 
rubeo = to be red; Fr. rubiconde.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Inclining to redness, ruddy. 
(Said especially of the face.) 


“ And this way turns his rubicund, round face.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, ¥. 


2. Bot.: Blushing, rosy-red. 


ra-bi-ciind’-i-t¥, s. [Eng. rubicund; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being rubicund. 


ri-bid-é-hy-—dran, s. (Lat. rubidus = dark 
red, and Gr. tSwp (iudor) = water.] 

Chem. : CogH390 4. A substance produced in 
the preparation of rubianic acid, and obtained 
as a reddish-yellow, transparent, bitter gum, 
yielding with water a yellow solution from 
which it is not precipitated by any metallic 
salt except basic acetate of lead. 


[Lat. rubid(us) = dark red ; 


from 


rt’-bid-ine, s. 
-ine (Chem.). | 
Chem. : Cy,)Hi7N. An organic base belong- 
ing to the pyridine series, and contained with 
several others in coal tar. It is a colourless 
liquid of oily consistence and faint odour, 
slightly soluble in water, freely in aleohol and 
ether, has a sp. gr. of 1°017, and boils at 230°. 
Its salts have a tendency to assume a reddish 
tint on exvosure to the air, 


ra-bid’-i-iim, s. (Lat. rubidus = dark red.] 
Chem. : Amonad metallic element belonging 
to the potassium group, discovered by Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen in 1860. Symbol Rb; atomic 
weight, 85°4; sp. gr. 1°52. It has been de- 
tected in mineral waters, in several lepidolites, 
and in the ash of many plants, as tobacco, 
tea, and coffee. It may be obtained from the 
saline residue in the preparation of lithia from 
lepidolites, by adding platinic chloride, and 
dissolving out the potassium compound by 
repeated boiling with water. The chloro- 
platinate of rubidium is reduced with hydro- 
gen, and the purified chloride of rubidium, 
mixed with calcium tartrate and soot, is 
- heated in a furnace, the volatilised metal being 
collected in a receiver containing mineral 
naphtha. It is a white metal with silvery 
lustre, soft to the touch, and melting at 88°5°. 
Exposed to the air, it becomes covered with a 
gray film, and soon takes fire. When thrown on 
water it takes fire even more readily than po- 
tassium, and burns with a flame like the latter. 


rubidium-chloride, s. 

Chem. : RbCl. Obtained by adding hydro- 
chloric acid to the hydrate and slowly evapor- 
ating. It forms cubic erystals which have a 
vitreous lustre, are permanent in the air, and 
anhydrots. 


rubidium-hydrate, s. 

Chem.: RhHO. Formed by decomposing the 
sulphate of rubidium with barium hydrate, and 
eva)orating the filtrate in a silver retort. It 
is obtained as a white porous mass, which 
deliquesces rapidly in the air, possesses caustic 
properties as powerful as hydrate of potas- 
sium, and is soluble in alcohol. 


rii-bied, pa. par. or a. [Rusy, v.] 


A y. y A vey 
*ru-bif’-ic, * ri-bif’-ick, a. (Lat. ruber 
= red, and facio= 10 make.] Making red; 
rubifacient. 
“While the several species of rays, as the rubifick, 
are by refraction separated one from anuther, they 


retain those motions pro: ti pe . 
Rerabhati ae proper to each.”—Grew ; Cosmo. 


*rfi-bi_fi-ca/-tion, s. [Eng. rubify ; ¢ con- 
nective, and suff. -ation.] The act of making 
red; rubefaction. : 

cha tpeae z= Oey ” 4 
tae Papin, rubification, and fixation.”—Howell : 

*ri/-bi-form, a. [Lat. ruber = red, and forma 
=form.] Having the form of red. 


“Of those rays, which pass close by the 
rubiform will be the least refracted ; ead Seeomes te 
the eye in the directest lines."—Newton ; Opticks. 


*ri-bi-fy, vt. (Lat. ruber =red, and facio 
(pass. fio) ~ to make.] To make red, - 


“White wine vinegar is to be preferred . . . if it be 
rubified by macerating the Teen of red roses in it.”— 
Venner ; Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, p. 130, 


rubicund—ruby 


ra-big’-in-dse, a. (Lat. rubigo, genit. ru- 
biginis = rust.] 

Bot.: Dull red, with a slight mixture of 
brown. Used spec. of a surface covered by 


glandular hairs. 


rii-big’-in-oiis, «. [Rusictvoss.] Exhibit- 
ing or affected by rubigo ; rusty, mildewed. 


rii-bi’-go, s. [Lat.] 
Bot.: An old genus of Coniomycetous 
Fungals. Rubigo alnea is found on the under- 
side of the leaves of decaying alders. 


rui-bi-hy-dran, s. [RusipeHypRAN.] 
Chem. : CsgH7g035. A substance formed by 
treating rubian with acid carbonate of barium. 
It is a brown-yellow transparent gum, with 
bitter taste, dissolves easily in water, less 
soluble in alcohol. 


*ra'-bin, s. [Sp.] A ruby (q.v.). 
“’Twixt the perles and rubins.” 
Spenser: F, Q., II, iif, 24. 
ri-bin-dén-ic, a. [Etym. not apparent.] 
rubindenic-acid, s. [Isamic-aciD.] 


rii-bin’-ie, a. (Fr. rubinique, from + rubine = 
a metallic preparation of a ruby colour.] (See 
compound.) 


rubinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Rufocatechuic acid. When a solu- 
tion of catechin in an alkaline carbonate is 
exposed to the air, and hydrochloric acid 
added, rubinic acid is precipitated in red non- 
crystalline flocks. It is a fugitive substance 
and blackens during the washing and drying. 
It combines with the alkalis to form salts. 


*rti-bi-oiis, a. (Lat. rubeus.] Red, ruddy, 


rubied. 
“ Diana’s lip 
= Is not more smooth and rubious.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, 1. 4. 

ri-bi-rét’-in, s. (Eng. rubi(an), and Gr. 

pntivn (rhétine) = resin.) 

Chem. ;: C7HgO2. A substance obtained as 

a bye product in the preparation of rubian, 

and also produced by boiling chlororubian 

with alkalis, It forms a reddish-brown resin, 

melting at 100°; dissolves sparingly in boiling 

water, easily in alcohol, also in alkalis, and in 

oil of vitriol with orange-red colour. It does 

not dye mordanted fabrics. 


ra-bis-_lite, s. [After Rubislaw, Aberdeen, 


where found.] 

Min.: A compact granular mineral of a 
dark-green colour. It belongs to the indefi- 
nite substances classed under chlorite (q.v.). 


ru-bi-tan’-nic, a. (Mod. Lat. rubi(a), and 
Eng. tannic.] (See compound.) 


rubitannic-acid, s. 


Chem.: A tannic acid extracted from the 
leaves of Rubia tinctorwm. 


rti-ble, s. [RovusiE.] 
* rii-bor, s. (Lat.] Redness. 
‘A rubor of his countenance.”—North ; Examen, 563. 


ri-bric, *ru-briche, *ri-brick, *ru- 
bricke, s. (Fr. rubrique (O. Fr. rubriche), 
from Lat. rubrica = (1) red earth, (2), a rubric, 
a title written in red; from ruber =red; Sp., 
Port., and Ital. rubrica.] 
*1, Red earth, red ochre. 
“The same in sheep's milk with rubsiche and soft 
pitch.”—Topsell : Hist. Beasts, p. 132. 

2. That portion of any work, which, in 
the early manuscripts and typography was 
coloured red, to distinguish it from other 
portions ; hence specifically—- 

*(1) The title-page, or parts of it, the initial 
letters, &c., when written or printed in red. 

“No date prefix’d 
Directs me in the starry vubr‘ic set.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 398. 

*(2) In law-books, the title of a statute, 

because formerly written or printed in red. 


* (3) The title of a chapter or main division. 


“Under the rubric ‘Illusions of Perception,’ we 
have an excellent account of the most recent scientific 
theory of perception.”—Athenewm, Oct. 15, 1881. 

(4) In prayer-books and other liturgical 
works, the directions and rules for the conduct 
of service, still frequently printed in red 
letters. 

“ Tt is prescribed in the rubrick of this day’s service 
ee there pe 2 sermon Bt te Gael EO e ores it 
shall be upon this argument, The Duty of Subjection.’ 

. —Sharp: Geter ii, ser, 2. iA ; me 


*(5) An ecclesiastical or episcopal rule o1 
injunction. 

3. That which is established, fixed, or settlea 
by authority ; an authorised injunction ; hence, 
recognition as fixed or settled by authority. 

“ Let him your rubric and your feasts prescribe.” 

Cowper: Progress of Error, 185. 
*rti'-bric, *rt/-brick, *ru-brisshe, v.t. 
[RuBRI0, s.] 

1. To adorn with or write in red ; to rubri- 
cate. 

“Ttem, for rubrissheing of all the booke.”—Pastor 
Letters, ii. 335. 

2. To enact as by arubric; to place or set 

in the calendar. 


A Rubricking what saints he list."—Adams : Works, 
ii. 255 


ra-bric, * rii-brick, + ri/-bric-al, a. 
[Rusric, s.] 
1. Red, marked with red. 
“The light and rays which appear red .. 
rubrick, or red-making.”—Newton.: Optics, 
2. Placed in rubrics. 
“No rubrical directions are anywhere given.”— 
Warton: English Poetry, iii. 199. 
3. Pertaining to the rubrics. 
* 4, Pertaining to or contained in the 
calendar. 


“My father won't become a rubric martyr.”— 
Walpole: To Mann, iii. 86. 


t ra’-bric-al, a. [Rusric, a.) 


* rfi_bri-cal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. rubrical; -ity.) 
A matter connected with the rubrics ; a point 
of ritual. (C. Kingsley: Yeast, ch. vi.) 


rti-bri-cate, v.t. (RusricaTe, a.] To mark 
or distinguish with red. 


“ The one he doth rubricate onlie with his red letters.” 
—Foze: Actes, p. 536, 


ru’-bri-cate, rfi’-bri-cat-éd, a. (Lat. 
rubricatus, pa. par. of rubrico = to mark with 
red ; rubrica=red earth ; ruber =red. ] Marked 
with red. 


“ The rest that stand rubricate in old kalendars.”— 
Spelman: Originut. of Terms, ch. ii. 


*ri-bri-cian, * rii-bri-cist, s. (Eng. 
rubric ; -ian, -ist.| One versed in the rubrics ; 
an adherent or advocate for the rubric. 


* rt_-brig-i-ty, s. (Eng. rubric; -ity.] Red- 
ness, 
“ The rubricity of the Nile.”—G@eddes. 


ra-bri-ni-tric, a. (Lat. ruber = red, and 
Eng. nitric.] (See compound.) 


rubrinitric-acid, s. [Prcramic-actp.] 


riib’-sen, s. [Ger., contract. from rubesamen 
= rape-seed, from rube = rape, and samen = 
seed.] Rape-seed. 


rubsen-cake, s. An oil-cake, made from 
the seeds of Brassica precox, and much used 
on the Continent. 


rti-biis, s. [Lat. =a bramble.] 

Bot.: A genus of Potentillidee (Lindley) ; of 
Rubee (Sir Joseph Hooker). Creeping herbs 
or sarmentose shrubs, almost always prickly. 
Flowers in panicles or solitary, white or red. 
Calyx five-cleft; petals five; style short, 
sub-terminal. Fruit of several single-seeded 
juicy drupes, in a protuberant fleshy re- 
ceptacle. Known species about 100, chiefly 
from the north temperate zone. The most 
important of these are R. fruticosus, the common 
Bramble, or Blackberry ;. R. saxatilis, the Stone 
Bramble; &. Idcus, the Raspberry; R. Cesius, 
the Dewberry; R. Chamemorus, the Cloud- 
berry; and #&. articus, which Linneeus charac- 
terizes as the prince of wild berries. The 
Blackberry is particularly prolific in the United 
States, a number of varieties with very large 
luscious fruit having been produced by cultiva- 
tion. These include the Lawton, Early Harvest, 
Mammoth, and others. Of ornamental species 
of Rubus may be named #. odoratus, the 
Virginian Raspberry. 


ri’-by, *ru-bie, s. & a. [0. Fr. rubi, rubis 

(Fr. rubis), from Low Lat. rubinwm, accus. of 
rubinus =a ruby, from Lat. ruber = red; 
rubeo=to be red; Sp. rubi, rubin; Port. 
rubim ; Ital. rubino.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 


“ His ample forehead bore a coronet, 
With sparkling diamonds and with rubies set.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 54. 


- I call 


SST ae 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ©, 0 =6; ey=4; qu=kw. _ 
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2. Figuratively: 
* (1) Redness. 
“ Keep the natural ruby of your cheeks,” 
Shakesp, ; Macbeth, iii. 4. 

(2) Something resembling a ruby; a blain, 
@ blotch, a carbuncle. 

“He's said to have a rich face and rubies about his 

nose."—Cap/ain Jones, 

IL Technically : 

1. Horology: The jewel of a watch. The 
end-stone is usually a ruby in first-class work. 

2. Min.: A transparent variety of Sapphire 
(q.v.), of a red colour, much esteemed as a 
jewel. The scarcest of precious stones, and 
known in commerce as Oriental ruby, to dis- 
tinguish it from Balas ruby (q.v.). 

3. Print.: A size of type, smaller than 
nonpareil and larger than pearl. 


This line is set in Ruby type. 


B. As adj. : Of the colour of a ruby ; red. 


“ Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their rudy lips.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Caeser, iii. 1. 


ruby-blende, s. 
TITE.] 


ruby-copper, s. 


ruby-mica, s. 
- Min.: A variety of Géthite, occurring in 
translucent fiery-red scales on limonite, near 
Siegen, Prussia. 


ruby-silver, s. 
TITE. } 


ruby-spinel, s. 


ruby-tail, s. 
Entom. : Chrysis ignita, the Common Gold 
Wasp. ([Curysis.] 


ruby-tiger, s. 

Entom.: A beautiful British moth, Phrag- 
matobia fuliginosa. Fore wings reddish- 
brown, with a black spot; hind wings 
blackish, or dull pink, the hind margin and two 
central spots black; expansion of wings an 
inch anda quarter. The larva is rusty-brown, 
with brownish hairs, and feeds on ragwort 
and other plants. 


ruby-wood, s. 
Bot. & Comm. : Red saunders-wood (q.v.). 


#rfi-by, v.t (Rusy,s.] To make red. 
“ With sanguine drops the walls are rubied round.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xx, 426, 
rfi-cér’-vine, a. [Mod. Lat. rucerv(us) ; Eng. 
suff. -ine.] Belonging to, or characteristic of 
the genus Rucervus ; having antlers like those 
of the genus Rucervus. 


“Its antlers are large, and of the intermediate ru- 
cervine type.”"—Casseli’s Nat. Hist., ili. 61. 


rfi-eér’-viis, s. [Mod. Lat. ru(sa), and Lat. 
cervus (q.v.).] 
Zool. ; An East Indian genus of Cervide, or 
a sub-genus of Cervus. It is allied to Rusa, 
but differs from it in having the bifurcate 
beam of the antlers further sub-divided. Ru- 
cervus schomburgki is Schomburgk’s Deer, 
R. dwvaucelli the Swamp Deer, and R. eldi 
Eld’s Deer. 


riiche, riiche’-ing, riich-ing, s. [Fr. 
ruche=a beehive, from the quillings resem- 
bling honeycombs.] Quilled or gautfered net, 
lace, silk, and the like, used as trimming for 
ladies’ dresses and bonnets. 

“ The brim being formed of a large loose ruching,”— 
Queen, Sept. 26, 1835. 

riick (1), v.t. [Ruck (1), s.] 
crease. 

. * riick (2), *rucke, v.i. (Cf. Dan. ruge = to 
brood.] To cower; to lie or sit close; to 
squat, as a hen upon eggs. 

: “On the house did rucke 
A cursed owle, the messenger of ill successe and lucke.” 
Golding ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses, 

riick (1), s. [Icel. hrukka =a wrinkle] A 

wrinkle, a crease, a fold, a plait. 


riick (2), s, [Btym. doubtful.] An undis- 
_ tinguished crowd ; the common crowd or herd. 


_ “The cracks having decisively singled themselves 
out from the ruck.”—Field, March 6, 1886. 


riick (3), s. [Roc.] 


* riic-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. ructatus, pa. par. of 
Hn aid belch.] The act of Biche : a 


[PyraRGyRite, Provs- 


[CuprRITE.] 


[PYRARGYRITE, PRovs- 


{BaLas-RUBY.] 


To wrinkle, to 


“ Fumous ructat, "—Elyot : 
eSB ti er eon”: cut 


“yud, *rtidd,s. & a. [A.8S. rudu = red- 
ness ; Icel. rodhi, from raudhr = red.] 
A, As substantive : 
1. Redness, blush; hence, a complexion, 


* Fast, with a redd rudd, 
To her chamber can shee flee.” 
Percy: heliques, iil, 1,1 
2. Red ochre. 


B. As adj. : Red, ruddy, rosy. 


“ Sweet blushes stain’d her rud-red cheeke, 
Her eyen were black as sloe.” 
Percy: Reliques, iii. 1, 2. 
* rid, v.t. 


(Rup, s.] To make red ; to redden, 


ra’-das, s.&a. [Fr. rude= rude, coarse.] 
A. As subst. : A coarse, foul-mouthed woman ; 
arandy. (Scotch.) 
B, As adj.: Bold, masculine, coarse. (Ap- 
plied te women.) 
“The auld carlin, a rudas wife she was.”—Scott: 
Antiquary, p. 430. 
rid-béck’-i-a, s. [Named after Olaus Rud- 
beck and his son, Professors of botanyin the 
University of Upsal; the former died 1702.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Rudbeckiee 


(q.v.). Handsome border annuals or perennials 
from North America, 


rid-béck-i-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. rud- 
becki(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of composites, tribe Sene- 
cionides. 
rudd, s. [From its ruddy coloration.] 
Ichthy. : Leuciscus erythrophthalmus, the Red- 
eye (q.V.). 


* riidde, s. 
plexion. 


[A.8S. rudu = redness.] Com- 


His rudde is like scarlet in grain.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 18,594. 
rid’-dér, *rod-er, *rdth’-ér, s. [A.S. 
rédher =a paddle, from réwan = to row; 
cogn. with Dut. roer; Sw. roder, ror; Dan. 
ror; Ger. ruder.] 

I, Literally: 

*1, A paddle. 

2. That by which a ship is steered; a flat 
frame hung to the stern-post of a vessel and 
affording a means of steering. The radder is 
inoved by a tiller or a wheel. 


“Swept from the deck, and from the rud/er torn.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey Vv. 405, 


3. Agric.: A sieve for separating the chaff 
from the grain. (Prob. a corruption of riddle.) 
II, Fig.: That which guides, governs, or 
directs the course of anything. 
rudder-band, rudder-brace, s. 
Naut. : That part of a rndder-hinge which has 
bands to brace the rudder and an eye for the 
pintle on the part attached to the stern-post. 


rudder-brace, s. (RUDDER-BAND.] 


rudder-breeching, s. 

Naut. ; A rope for lifting the rudder to ease 
the motion of the pintles in their gudgeons, 

rudder-case, s. [RUDDER-TRUNK.] 


rudder-chain, s. 

Naut.: One of the chains whereby the rud- 
der is fastened to the stern quarters. They 
are shackled to the rudder by bolts just above 
the water-line, and hang slack enough to per- 
mit the free motion of the rudder, Their use 
is to prevent the rudder being lost in the 
event of its becoming unshipped. They also 
sometimes lead inboard, to be used in steering 
should the rudder-head or tiller give way. 


rudder-chock, s. [CHock.] 


rudder-coat, s. 


Naut.: A canvas clothing to the rudder- 
stock, which keeps the sea from passing 
through the trunk in the counter. 


rudder-fish, s. [PiLot-FisH.] 


rudder-head, s. 

Naut.: The upper end of the rudder, into 
which the tiller is fitted. 

rudder-hole, s. 

Naut.: A hole in the deck, through which 
the head of the rudder passes. 

rudder-nail, s. 

Naut.: A nail used in fastening the pintle 
to the rudder. 

rudder-pendant, s. 

Naut,; A continuation of the rudder-chain, 


secured by a staple around the quarter, under 
the moulding. In the end of the pendant a 
thimble is spliced, to which may be hooked a 
tackle, in case the tiller or head of the rudder 
is carried away. 

rudder-perch, s. A name given to a 
certain fish, said to follow the rudders of ships 
in the warm parts of the Atlantic. 


rudder-port, s. 

Shipbuilding : A helm-port (q.v.). 

rudder-stock, s. 

Naut.: The main piece or broadest part of 
the rudder, attached to the stern-posts by the 
rudder-bands. 

rudder-tackle, s. 

Naut. : A tackle employed for operating the 


rudder in case its head is carried away, or for 
working a make-shift rudder, 


rudder-trunk, rudder-case, s. A 
casing of wood fitted or boxed firmly into the 
helm-port. 


t riiddes, s. 
= rue.) 
Bot. : (1) Calendula officinalis ; (2) Chrysan- 
themum segetum, 


{Etym. doubtful ; cf. AS. ride 


rid’-died, a. ([Eng- ruddy; -ed.] Made 
ruddy or red. 
rid’-di-ly, adv. (Eng. wuddy; -ly.) In a 


ruddy manner; with a ruddy or reddish 


appearance. 
“Many a hand's on a richer hilt, 
But none on a steel more ruddily gilt.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxvi. 
rid’-di-néss, * rud-di-nesse, s. (Eng. 
ruddy ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
ruddy; redness of complexion ; that degree 
of redness which is characteristic of good- 
health. (Applied especially to the complexion 
or colour of the human skin.) 
“The ruddiness upon her lip is wet.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tals, v. 8 
riid’-dle (1), rad’-dle, réd’-dle, s. [From 
the same root as ruddy.) A species of red 
earth, coloured by sesquioxide of iron. It is 
used for marking sheep. 
“ Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; 
and as that is in greater or less proportion, it is of a 
greater or less specific gravity, consistency, or hard- 
ness," — Woodward. 
*ruddle-man, s. One who digs ruddle. 
“Besmeared like a ruddle-man, & gypsey, or & 
CEU CD pI ee + Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p. F 
* rud’-dle (2), s. 
a sieve. 


“The holes of the sieve, ruddle, or try."—P. Hol- 
land ; Plutarch, p. 86, 


rud’-dle (1), v.t. [RUDDLE, s.] To mark with 
ruddle, 


[RIDDLE (2), s.] A riddle, 


“ A fair sheep newly ruddled,."—Lady Montagu; To 
Lady Rich, Oct, 10, 1718. 


* riid’-dle (2), v.t. [RappLE, v.] To twist. 


riid’-doéc, riid’-dock, * rud-docke, 
* rud-dok, s. [A.8. rudduc; cogn. with 
Welsh rhuddog ; Cornish ruddoc=a redbreast.) 

1, The redbreast (q.v.). 


“The tame ruddocke and the coward kite.” 
Chaucer ; Assembly of Fowles. 


* 2. A gold coin, so called from its colour. 
“So he have golden ruddockes in his bags."—Lily : 
Midas, ii, 1. 
rid’-dy, * rod-i, *rod-y, a. [A.S. * rudig, 
allied to redd = red (q.v.).} 
1, Of a red or reddish colour; red. 


“Not so the ruby flames with ruddy gleam.” 
Hoole ; Orlando Furioso, bk. x. 


2. Of a lively flesh-colour, or the colour of 
the skin when in full health ; fresh-coloured. 


“Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail” 
Goldsmith : 


3. Of a reddish or orange colour. 


“The ruddier orange, and the paler lime.” 
Cowper; Task, iil. 678, 


ruddy-highfilier, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Ypsipetes 
ruberata. 


*yiid’-dy, v.t. (Ruppy, a.] To make ruddy 
or red. i 
“Tt ruddied all the copse-wood glen.” 

Scott: Lay of the Last Minstre}, vi. 
riide, a. [Fr., from Lat. rudem, accus. of rudis 
= rough, raw, rude wild, untilled; Sp. rudo; 
Port. & Ital. rude.) 
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1. Characterized by roughness ; not nicely 
or delicately finished, smoothed, or polished ; 
rough, coarse, rugged ; unformed by art, taste, 
or skill. (Applied to material things.) 


“The hesyen- bors child Nee? 
ly wrapped in the rude manger lies. 
AE, es Milton: The Nativity. 


2. Rough or coarse in manners, unpolite, 
impudent, uncourteous, uncivil, boorish. 
“They were rude even to brutality.”—AMacaulay-¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
3. Characterized by roughness or coarse- 
ness ; uncivil, insolent. 
“You are to blame . .. 


To use so rude behaviour.’ 
Shakesp.. Henry VITI., iv 2 


4. Ignorant, untaught. unpolished, clownish. 


“ Where the rude villager, his labour done, e 
In verse spontaneous chants some favoured name. 
Scott: Don Roderick. (Introd. ix.) 


5. Wanting or deficient in good taste, grace, 
or elegance; unpolished. (Said of language, 
style, &c.) 


“ Rude and unpleasing be the lays.” . 
Cowper: Psalin cxxxvii. 


6. Violent, tempestuous, boisterous, rough. 
(Applied to the sea, weather, &c.) 


“ Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow.” _ 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ti. 19. 


7. Fierce, impetuous: as, the rude shock 
of armies. 

* 8, Harsh, severe, inclement: as, a rude 
winter. 

*9, Robust, strong. 

“What the penny-a-liners call rude health.”—C. 
Kingsley: Yeast, ch. xiii. 

rude-growing, a. Rough, wild. 
“Whose mouth is covered with rude-growing briars.” 

Shakesp, ; Titus Andronicus, ii, 4. 
gtide’-ly, adv. [Eng. rude; -ly.] 

1. In a rude, severe, or rough manner; 

without finish or polish; coarsely. 


“They were all apparelled alike, and that very 
rudely and homely.”—More; Utopia, bk, ii., eh, vi. 


2. With rudeness, incivility, or insolence ; 
coarsely, boorishly. 
**You began rudely.” Shakesp, > Twelfth Night, i 5. 
3. Violently ; with violence; fiercely. 
“ Rudely break 


Her worshipp'd image from its base.” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 


rfiide’-néss, s. [Eng. rude ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being rude, coarse, 
or rough ; coarseness of finish ; roughness, 
unevenness. 

2. Coarseness of manners, conduct, or 
language ; incivility; want of politeness, 
courtesy, or civility. 

“He generally affected in his manners and in his 


housekeeping a rudeness beyond that of his rude neigh- 
bours.”— Macaulay: Hist. £ng., ch. xiii. 


3. Want of polish, grace, or elegance ; in- 
elegance, ignorance. 

*4. Violence, impetuosity. 

“ The great swing and rudeness of his poize.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i. 8 

* 5. Boisterousness, tempestuousness, sever- 
ity. 

“You can hardly be too sparing of water to your 

housed plants; the not observing of this, destroys 


more plants than all the rudenesses of the season.”— 
Evelyn: Kalendar. 


ra-dént-éd, a. [Lat. rudens, genit. rudentis 
=a rope, a cable.] 
Her. : The same as CaBLep (q.v.). 


ri’-dén-ture, s. [Fr.] [Rupryrep.] 
Arch, : Cable-moulding (q.v.). 


*rii-dér-a-ry, o. (Lat. ruderartus, from 
rudus = stones broken small, and mixed with 
lime for plastering walls, &c.] Belonging or 
pertaining to rubbish, j 


*rii-dér-a/_tion, s. (Lat. ruderatio.) [Ru- 
DERARY.] The act of laying of pavement with 
pebbles. (Bailey.) 


*riides-by, s. [Rupr] 
fellow. 
“ A mad-brain rudesby full of spleen, 
Who woo'd in haste, and means to wed at leisure.” 
Shakesp, : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
Ru-dés-heim-ér, s. [See def.] One of the 
most highly esteemed white Rhine wines, so 
called from being made from grapes grown at 
Rudesheim, a town in Nassau, on the banks 
of the Rhine. 


ri’-di-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. rudimentum 
=a thing in the rough state, a first attempt, 
from rudis= rude (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. rudi- 
mento. } 


A coarse, rough 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is unformed or undeveloped ; 
the principle which lies at the bottom of any 
development ; an unformed or unfinished 
beginning. 

“ Infectious as impure, your Petey uke Bs 
ow Tr. 


Taints in its rudiments the promis 
Cowper : Conversation, 42. 


2, An elementary or first principle of any 
art; especially, in the plural, the first ele- 
ments or elementary notions of any branch of 
science or knowledge ; first steps. 

“ In these thy first essays, and rudiments of arms.” 
Pitt: Virgil; dineid xi. 

II. Biol.: A part or organ, the develop- 

ment of which has been arrested. [VESTIGE.] 


“ With hornless breeds of cattle and sheep, another 
and singular kind of rudiment has been observed, 
namely, mivute horns dangling attached to the skin 
alone... With cultivated plants it is far from rare 
to find the petals, stamens, and pistils represented by 
rudiments, like those observed in natural species,”— 
Darwin: Variation of Anim. & Plants, ch, xxiv. 


* rfi-di-mént, v.t. [Rupment, s.] To fur- 
nish with or instruct in the rudiments or first 
elements, principles, or rules; to settle in 
first principles. 

‘It is the right discipline of knight-errantry, to be 


rudimented in losses at first.”— Gayton: Festivous 
Notes, p. 37. 


ri-di-mént’-al, a. (Eng. rudiment, s. ; -al.] 

Pertaining or relating to rudiments or first 
principles ; rudimentary. 

“ Your first rudimental essays in spectatorship were 


made in my shop, where you often practised for 
hours."—Spectator, 


ri-di-mént’-a-ry, a. 
-ary.) 

1, Pertaining or relating to rudiments or 
first principles ; dealing with or consisting in 
first principles ; elementary. 

2. In the state, form, or condition of a rudi- 
ment; in an undeveloped state or stage; in 
the first stage of existence ; embryonic. 


rudimentary-organs, s. pl. 

Biol. : Organs in animals and plants which 
do no not attain full development, as the 
mamme of males among the mammalia and 
the pistil in male florets of some of the Com- 
posite ; or which occur in the embryo and not 
in the adult, as the teeth of foetal whales. 


“Tn order to understand the existence of rudimen- 
tary-organs, we have only to suppose that a former 
progenitor possessed the parts in question ina perfect 
state, and that under changed habits of life they be- 
oe greatly reduced.”"—Darwin: Descent of Man (ed, 
1885), Dp. 25. 


rid’-ish, a. (Eng. rud(e); -ish.] Somewhat 
rude; rather rude, 


* riid’-ity, s. (Eng. rud(e); -ity.] Rudeness. 


riid’-ma&s-day, s. [For rood-mass-day, from 
rood=a cross.) The feast of the Holy Cross, 
of which there were two annually ; viz., oue 
on May 8, the feast of the Invention of the 
Holy Cross ; the other on Sept. 14, Holyrood- 
day, or the Exaltation of the Holf Cross. 


ri-d6l’-phine, a. [See def.] A termapplied 
to certain astronomical tables, composed by 
Kepler, and founded on the observations of 
Tycho Brahé. Sonamed in honour of Rudolph 
Il., Emperor of Bohemia. 


rie, *rew, *rewe, v.t. & i. [Prop. hrue, 
from A.8. hredwan; cogn. with O. Sax. hrew- 
“an; O. H. Ger. hriuwan; Ger. reuen; Dut. 
rowwen. From the same root as Lat. crudus 
= raw ; crudelis= cruel; Eng. crude, &c.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To grieve for ; to regret, to lament, to re- 
pent 


[Eng. rudiment, s. ; 


“ Iil-fated race ! how deeply must they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you.” 
; Cowper : Heroism. 
* 2, To pity. 
“* Rue the tears I shed.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, i. 
* 3. To cause to grieve ; to make repentant, 
compassionate, or sorrowful, 


“ For though I made yhousoorie in a pistle it rewith 
me not.”"— Wycliffe: 2 Corynth. vii. 


4, To repent of, and withdraw, or attempt 
to withdraw from : as, To rue a bargain. 

*B. Intransitive: 

1, To have compassion. 


“ And God so wisly on my soule rewe, 
As I shal even juge ben, and trewe.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 1,864, 


2. To become sorrowful, penitent, or grieved. 


*rue-bargain, s. The forfeit paid by 
one who withdraws from a bargain, 


rie (1), * rume, s. [Fr. rue; Prov., Sp., & 
Port. ruda; Lat. & Ital. ruta; Gr. pury 
(rhuté) = rue.) 

1, Bot. : The genus Ruta (q.v.). The common 
Rue is Rutu graveoleus, a half-shrubby plant, 
two or three feet high, of a fetid odour, and 
an acrid taste. The bluish-green leaves are 
pinnate, the flowers yellow, the first that 
comes forth generally with ten stamens, the 
next with eight. A native of Southern Europe, 
but grown In gardens in the East and West 
Indies, in England, &c, 

“ Here, in this place, 
T'll set a bank of rue, sour berb of grace.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., iii. 4 

2. Pharm. : Rue, or Rue-oil (q.v.), is a power- 
ful topical stimulant, an antispasmodic, an 
emmenagogue, and perhaps an anthelmintic. 
It is used internally in flatulent colic, hys- 
teria, epilepsy, &c., and as an enema, and ex- 
externally as a rubefacient. 

rue-oil, s. 

Chem.: The essential oil of Common Rue, 
obtained by distilling the plant with water. 
It is rather viscid, has a disagreeable odour 
and bitter taste, boils at 228°, and solidifies 
about 0° to shining crystalline’lamine. ‘The 
crude oil is chiefly composed of a hydrocarbon 
and one or two ketones of the paraffin group, 
The more volatile portion of the oil has iho 
composition of turpentine oil. 


* rie (2), s. [Rux, v.] Sorrow, repentance. 


rie’-fil, * reu-fol, * reu-full, * ru-full, 
a. (Eng. rue (2), s. 5 -full.] 
1, Causing to rue, lament, or grieve ; mourn- 
ful, sad, touching, lamentable. 
“A rueful sight, the wild shore strewn with wrecks.’ 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. y. 
2. Expressing or characteristic of sorrow or 
pity; pitiful. 
“ With rufull chere I sawe where Hector stood.” 
Surrey: Virgile; Aneia ti, 
3. Full of lamentations or mourning. 
“ Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 580. 
rie’-fil-ly, *ru-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. rueful; 
-ly.) Inarueful manner; mournfully, sorrow- 
fully, piteously. 
“They cause me to crie so rufully.” 
Ohaucer ; Lamentation of Mary Magdalen. 
rie’-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. rueful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rueful; sorrowful- 
ness, mournfulness, 


ruell, s. [REwEL.] 


*yri-Glle’, s. [Fr., dimin. of rve=a street.] 
A bed-chamber in which persons of high rank 
in France, during the sixteenthand seventeenth 
centuries, held receptions in the morning, to 
which those distinguished for learning, wit, 
&c., were invited; hence, a circle or coterie 
where the events of the day were discussed. 


“ The poet who flourished in the scene, is condemned 
in the ruelie."—Dryden. Virgil; Aineid. (Pret.) 


ra-6l’-li-a, s. [Named after John Ruelle, 


botanist and physician to Francis I.] 

Bot, : The typical genus of Ruelliez (q.v.)- 
Calyx five-parted, corolla somewhat cam- 
panulate with five equal spreading segments, 
stamens didynamous, included ; capsule two- 
celled, six to eight-seeded. The species are 
numerous. Some furnish a blue dye like 
indigo, especially Ruellia indigotica, cultivated 
in consequence in China. 


ru-€1-li-é’-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, ruelli(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Acanthacez, 


ruie-wort, s. [Eng. rue (1), s., and wort.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Rutacez (q.v,). 


* rii-_fés-cent, a. (Lat. rufescens, pr. par. of 
rufesco, incept. form from rufus = red.] Red- 
dish ; tinged with red; rather rusty ; nearly 
reddish-brown. 


riiff (1), * ruffe, s. [A word of doubtful ori- 
gin; prob. from the same root as Icel. rjufa 
(pa. t. rauf) = to break, to rip up; A.S. 
réafan = to reave (q.v.); cf. Dut. rwif=a 
fold ; Sp. rufo= frizzed, curled.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.; A large collar of muslin or linen, 
plaited, crimped, or fluted, formerly worn by 
both sexes. ; 

“They were come to that height of excess herein 


that twenty shillings were us'd to be paid for starching 
of a ruff."—Howell: Letters, bk. i., § 8, let. 82. ow 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


. 
. 


7. Figuratively : 
(1) Something puckered or plaited like a 


“ Soft on the paper ruff eo leaves I spread.” 
Pope: Punciad, iv. 407, 


(2) A state of roughness or unevenness ; 
ruggedness. 
“As Bete set all their bristles up; in such a ruff wert 
tho Chapman: Homer ; Iliad, 
(8) ae riotous conduct ; festivity. 


“So they being in this ruf and jollity, news came 
suddenly that Aratus was come.”—North: Plutarch, 


P. 849. 
(4) An exhibition of pride or haughtiness, 

“ Princes that, in the ruf of all their glory, have 
been taken down from the head of a conquering army.” 
—Sir Rh, L'Estrange. 

) The top of a loose boot turned over, 


Why, he will look upon his boot, and sing ; mend 
peenil*g and sing.”—Shakesp. ; All's Well, iii. 2. 


IL. Technically : 

J. Mach.: An annular ridge, formed on a 
shaft or other piece, commonly at a journal, 
to prevent endlong motion. Ruffs sometimes 
consist-of separate rings fixed in the positions 
intended by set screws, &c., and are then 
called loose ruffs. 

2. Ornithology : 

(1) Machetes pugnax, a spring and summer 
visitor to England, Ireland, and the North of 
Europe, having its winter home in Africa. It 
is rather larger than a snipe; general plumage 
ash-brown, spotted, or mottled with black, but 
no two specimens are alike. In the breeding 
season the neck is surrounded by a frill or 

_ ruff of numerous long black feathers, glossed 
with purple, and barred 
with chestnut. 
Whilst probably 
serving primar- 
ily as an attrac- 
tion to the 
hen-birds, 
this frill acts 
also as a 
shield, for ~ 
the polyga- 
mous Ruffs 
cheney 

pugnacious, 
and furious 
battles take 

lace be- 

ween them 
for the possession of the females, which are 
ealled Reeves, and are more uniform in color- 
ation, and smaller than the males. The nest 
is usually of coarse grass, in a moist swampy 
place, the eggs four in number,, Large num- 
bers are caught and fattened in Holland, and 
sent to England, where they are rapidly be- 
coming rare, owing to the destruction of their 
favourite haunts, the fens, by drainage. 

. + (2) A breed of the Jacobin. The feathers 
fall more backward off the head, and lie in a 
rough and confused manner, whence the 
pigeon has its name. (Moore: Columbarium.) 


ruft- wheel, 8. 
Metall. : An ore-crushing mill for the pieces 
which will not feed into the usual crusher. 


iL (2) « 


raflle. ] 
*1. An old game at cards, the predecessor 
of whist. 
: 2, The act of trumping, when you have no 
card of the suit led. 
_“ What folly must inspire the wretched taste 
4 Baaveny precious trumps on ruf’s to waste.” 
dee Whist. 
riiff(3), s. [RUFFE.] 
riff (4), s. ee ‘A contract. from ruffle (2), s. 
oy): ow vibrating beat of a drum; a 
ruffle. 
Suen _“ The drum pas ruff, and so to bed.’"—Farquhar : 
- riiff (1), vt. {Rurr (1), s.J 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1. To ruffle, to disorder, to disarrange. 
iL _“ Whiles the. Broad. bird, rafting his fethers wyde 
her invade.” 
seams Nenaiiteg, his a cepa cm rs TL. xi. 92. 
ar Be applaud with the hands or feet. 


RUFF AND REEVE. 


{Port. rufo=a game with dice, a 


‘Il, Falconry : To hit without trussing. 


vt. or i. [Rurr (2), 3] To trump 
of following suit. 


lready = an a eeaery? 


: To put a higher trump on a_ 


ruff—rufimoric 


riiffe, s, [See def.] 

Ichthy. : Acerina cernua, from the rivers of 
Europe. Itis olive-green, marbled and spotted 
with brown, and resembles the Perch in habits. 
The name is said to be derived from the harsh 
sensation caused by its ctenoid scales. 


ruffed, a. [Rurr (1), s.] 
ruffed-grouse, s, [BonasIA.] 


ruffed-lemur, s. 
Zool. : Lemur varius; called also the Black- 
and- White Lemur, 


ruf’-fi-an, * ruf-fi-on, * ruf-fy-an, 
*yruf-y-an, s.&a, [lr. rufien (O. Fr. rujien, 
rufien): cf. Ital. rufiano ; Sp. rufian.] 
A, As substantive : ° 
* |. Originally, one who sets forward an in- 
famous traffic between the sexes and is, as 
might be predicted, personally a libertine; a 
pimp, a pander, a paramour. 
2. A brutal fellow; a rough ready for any 
crime ; a robber, a cutthroat, a murderer, 


wi With Wearable rugians in their hire.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 55. 
*B, Asadj.: 


Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of a ruffian ; brutal, ruffianly, 
“ Each village i inn has heard the rufian boast.” 
Crabbe; Parish Register, 
* riif’-fi-_an, v.i. (Rurriay, s.]. To play or 
act the ruffian ; to raise tumult ; to Tages 
“Tf it hath rufian'd so upon the sea.” 
Shakesp.: Othetio, ii. 1. 
* riif’-fi-an-age (age as ig), s [Bng. 
“ ifian ; -age.] Ruffians collectively ; rascal- 
dom. 


“Escorted by the vilest ruflanage.”— Palgrave : 
Hist. Norm, & Eng., iv. 678. s 


*riif’-fi-an-ing, *ruf-fi-an-yng,s. [Eng. 
rufian ; -ing.) Ruffianly conduct. 
“ Repent of light rufianyng.”—Udal: Peter. 


*riif’-fi-an-ish, a. [Eng. rufian; -ish.] 
Having the qualities or manners of a ruffian ; 
ruffianly, 


rif’-fi-an-ism, s, (Eng. rufian ; -ism.] The 
character, qualities, or conduct of a ruffian. 


“ He too will have to use force and penalties to re- 
press rugianism.”"—Daily Telegruph, Sept. 25, 1885. 


*rif-fi_an-like, a. [Eng. rufian; -like.] 
Ruffianly, 


ruf-fi-an-ly, a. [Eng. rufian; -ly.] Like a 
ruffian ; befitting or becoming a rnffian. 


“His fond disguising of a Master of Art with 
rufianly hair, unseemly apparel, and more unseemly 
company."—G, Harvey ; Four Letters towching Robert 


Greene, p. 7. 
* riif’-fin, a. & s. [RuFFran.] 
A, As adj.: Disordered. 


“ His rufin raiment all was stained with blood.” 
Spenser: F.Q., L iv. 84 


B. As subst. : A ruffian, a rufiler. 


J BRS, y 
ruf-fin-ous, «a. 
fianly, outrageous, 


“iTS shelter the said monument from all the rufinous 
pride.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad vi. 


ruf’-fle (1), * ruf-fel-yn, vt. & i. [Rurr 
(1), s.] (Dut. ruyfelen = to ruffle, to wrinkle. ] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To contract into plaits or folds; to pucker, 
to wrinkle. 
pf ey crepe norm 
2. To furnish omadorn with ruffles, 


“ Her elbows ruffled, and ber tot icing. form 
Ill propp'd upon French heels. 
Cowper: Task, iv. 845. 
3. To disorder ; to disturb the arrangement 
or order of ; to rumple, to disarrange ; to make 
uneven ; to throw into disorder, 


as With sudden wing and ruffled breast, 
The eagle left his Tocky nest.” 
Byron; Siege of Corinth, xxxiil. 


4, To disturb the surface of; to cause to 
rise in waves, 


“ The whitening surface of the ruffled dee . 
Pope > Homer ; Iliad Pi 178, 


*5. To throw together in a disorderly 
manner. 


OT led u fal'n leaves in heap, and foun: 
Latha fe heaven, a sleep in’ Semaine! ¢ 


[Eng. rufin; -ows.] Ruf- 


Chapman. 
*6. To ‘throw into disorder by attacking ; 


to rout. Th thee 
Rupe the Trtars a the flea thy furle, ; 
Loyal Subject, 4. 8 


-gion 
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‘ 4, To discompose, to disturb, to agitate, 


“ There were an Antony 
Would rufie up your spirits.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, iit, 2 
8. To disturb. 


“ Adjusting the ruffled relations between the Sultan 
and his rebellious vassal.”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 1, 
1885. 


* B. Intransitive: 
1. To grow rough or turbulent; to be noisy 
or boisterous. 
“The bleak winds do sorely ruffle.” 
Shakesp, > Lear, ti. & 
2. To play Joosely ; to flutter, 


“ On his right shoulder his thick mane reclin' ‘da, 
Rufpies at speed, aud dances in the wind,” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iii. 185, 


3. To act roughly; to be rough; to be in 
contention, 


“ They would rufie with jurors, and inforce them 
to find as they would direct,”—Bacon: Henry Vi. 


GY To ruffle one’s feathers (or plumage) : 

1. Trans. : To irritate ; to make angry; ts 
put out. 

2. Intrans.: To become irritated, angry, of 
fretted. 


* riffle (2), v.i. [O. Dut. roffelan = to pan 
der; Low Ger, ruffeln; Prov. Ger. ruffeln = 
to pander ; Dan. ruffer =a pander; Low Ger 
mifeler= apimp.] To put on airs ; to swaggel 

“ Lady, I cannot rufie it in red and ‘ellow: 
Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, tii 8 
rif’-fle (3), v.t. [Rurrir, s.] To beat the 
ruffle on: as, To rufie a drum. 


ritf’-fle (1), s. [RUFFLE (1), v.] 
1. A strip of plaited cambric or other fine 
cloth attached to some border of a garment, 
as to the wristband or bosom; a frill. 


*‘The person who works the lace of a pair of fine 


ruffles, for example, will sometimes raise t: e value of, 
perhaps, a penny worth of flax to £30 sterling.”—Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. ix. 


2, A state of being disturbed or agitated ; 
disturbance, agitation, commotion. 


‘* Conceive the mind's perception of some objec 
Sn the consequent 7ufle or commotion of the blood,’ 
— Watts. 


*3. A tumult, a mélée. 


“This capitayne moche steyed the citie, notwith- 
standying twenty or more personues were sleyne in the 
rufle.”—Hall. Henry V1/T, (an, 19). 


4] Rujie of a boot: The turned- down, top, 
hanging loosely over like a ruffle. 


ruf’—-fle (2), s. (Prob. from the sound.} A low, 
vibrating beat of the drum, not so loud as the 
roll, used on certain military occasions, as a 
mark of respect. (Frequently contracted into 
ruff.) [Rurr (4), s.J 

*riif’-fle-léss, a. 
out ruffies. 

* yiif’-fle-mént, s. 
act of ruffling. 
ruf’-flér (1), s. [Eng. ruff(e) (1), v.; -er.J 

1, Asewing-machine attachment for forming 

ruffles in goods. 

2. A sort of heckle for flax. 

ruf’-flér (2), s. (Eng. rufi(e) (2), v.3 -er.] A 
bully, a swaggerer.. 

“ Publications which supplied her courtesans and 
ruffers with appropriate mental food,"—J. A. Sy- 
monds ; Renaissance in Italy, ch. x. 

* rif —flér-y, s. [Eng. ruffle, v.; -ry.] Noise, 
disturbance, (Stanyhurst.) 

rfai-fi-gal’-lic, a. [Eng. rusi(n), and gallic.] 
Derived from gallic acid. 


rufigallic-acid, s. 


[Eng. ruffle ; -less.]. With- 


(Eng. ruffe; -ment.] The 


CgH(OH)3. 
Chem. : Cues0e={ CRLOH),. Para-ella- 
gic acid. Obtained by hosting gallic acid with 
strong sulphuric acid to 70° or 80°. It crystal- 


lizes in small, shining, red prisms, containing 
two molecules of water, sublimes above 120°, 
is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alco- 
hol and ether. With alkalis it formsa soluble 
red compound, and dyes cloth, mordanted 
with alum, a beautiful red colour. 


ra-fi-mor~ie, a. [Eng. ruji(n); mor(intannic), 
and suff. -ic.} Derived from or containing 
morintannie acid. / 


rufimoric-acid, s. 
’ Chem.: Produced by boiling morintannic 
acid with hydrochloric acid, and leaving the 
solution to itself for some time. The brick- 
red precipitate is washed with water dissolved 


cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
Soe =zhiin, -clous, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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rufin—ruinable 


LT 


in alcohol, and re-precipitated with water. It 
then forms a dark red amorphous powder, 
soluble in alcohol, slightly soluble in ether, 
and dissolves in sulphuric acid toa red colour. 
Boiled with potash, it is reconverted into 
morintannic acid. 


rai-fin, s. [Lat. ruf(us) = red ; -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : CoyHo90y. A red resinous substance 
produced by the action of heat on phlorizin. 
It dissolves in alcohol, and water dissolves it 
at boiling heat, but instantly decolourizes it. 
With strong sulphuric acid it furms a fine red 
colour. 


rii-fi-dp’-in, s. (Eng. ruji(n) and opi(a)n.] 
Chem. : C14H4(OH)409. Obtained from opi- 
anic acid by heating with sulphuric acid. It 
erystallizes in yellowish-red needles, which 
dissolve in alkalis with violet-red colour. 


rti-fo-c&it-6-cht-ic, a. [Lat. rufus =red, 
and Eng. catechuic.) (See compound.) 


rufocatechuic-acid, s. [RuBINIC-ACID.] 


rti-fotis, a. (Lat. rufus.) Reddish; of a 
reddish colour, especially of a brownish or 
yellowish red; tawny; reddish orange, rusty. 

“The rich rufous colours of their primaries.”— 
Field, Sept. 18, 1886. 

rufous kangaroo-rat, s. 

Zool. : Hypsiprymnus rufescens, from Aus- 
tralia, where it is very common. When 
pursned, it’ jumps like a jerboa, with great 
swiftness, for a short distance, and seeks 
shelter in hollows, logs, and holes. It feeds 
on roots and grasses. 


rufous oven-bird, s. 
Ornith.: Furnarius rufus, common in Banda 
Oriental, on the banks of the Plata, 


rufous-swallow, s. 
Ornith: Hirundo rufula, 


*xiift, s. (Rirt, v.] Eructation, belching. 


rif’-tér-hood, s. [Etym. of first element 
doubtful ; second element, hood.] 
Falconry: A hood to be worn by a hawk 
when she is first drawn. 


rug (l, *rugg,s. [Sw. rugg=rough, en- 
tangled hair; cogn. with Low Ger. ruug ; Dut. 
ruig; A.S. ruh = rough (q.v.).] 
1, A heavy, nappy fabric, used as a wrapper, 
cover, or protection ; as— 
() A cover of a bed. 
(2) A hearth-rug. 
(3) A cover for the legs, &c., against cold on 
a journey ; a railway-rug. 
*2,. A rough, woolly, or shaggy dog. 
*rug-gowned, a. Wearing a coarse, 
shaggy dress, 
*rug-headed, a. Having shaggy hair. 
“ We must supplant those rough, rug-headed kerns,” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., ti. 1. 
rug (2), s. (Rua, v.] A pull, a tug. 
¥ To get a rug: To get a share. 
“ Having gotten, it was thought, a rvg of the com- 
pensations."—Scott: Redgauntiet, letter xi. 


rug, vt. [Cf rogge] To pull hastily or 
roughly, to tear, to tug. (Scotch.) 


rfi-ga (pl. rf-gee), s. (Lat. =a wrinkle.] 
1. Anat.: A wrinkle ; a transverse ridge on 
the convoluted ridges produced by the wrink- 
ling of the mucous membrane of the stomach. 
2. Bot.: A wrinkle. 


ri-gate, a. (Lat. rugatus, pa. par. of rugo= 
to wrinkle, (Ruaa.) Wrinkled; having al- 
ternate ridges and depressions. 


rig-géd, a. [Sw. rugg = rough, entangled 
hair.} [Roe (1), s.] a 4 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, Full of rough projections or inequalities 
on the surface; rough; broken into sharp or 
irregular points or prominences. 


“The rugged mass still lies, not many yards fro’ 
its original site."—Macaulay: Hist. Rage a xii. ‘es 


2, Not made smooth or polished ; rough. 


“A rural portico of rugged stone” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 10, 


3. Rough in temper ; austere, harsh, crabbed. 
4. Surly, sour, uneasy, disturbed. 


“Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial ‘mong your guests to-night.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iii, 2. 


ra-gois, a. 


5. Rough, uncouth; wanting in refinement 
or grace. 


“ With thanks—'twas all she could—the maid 


His rugged courtesy repaid, 
mee Scott Loy of the Lake, vi. 10. 


*6. Rough with hair or tufts of any kind; 
shaggy, bristly. 

“Thi d Pyrrhus like the Hyrcanian beast,” 
Ae laa Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii, 2. 

*7, Wrinkled, furrowed. 

“The rugged forehead, that with grave foresight, 

Welds kingdoms, causes, and aftairs of state.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. i. (Prol.) 
8. Not neat or regular ; uneven, ragged. 


** His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged,” 
ee Shakesp. : 2 Henry Vi 2. 


*9. Stormy, tempestuous, turbulent, 
boisterous : as, a rugged wind. (Milton.) 


* 10. Violent, impetuous, rude, boisterous. 


11. Harsh or grating on the ear ; rough, not 

smooth. 
“ Wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 

II. Bot.: Rough with tubercles or stiff 
points ; scabrous. Used of a leaf or stem. 
(Martyn.) 


rig-géd-ly, adv. (Eng. rugged; -ly.) Ina 
rugged manner; roughly, violently, sourly. 


“ Look not sv ruggedly on me.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman Hater, ¥. 3. 


rig’-géd-néss, * rug-ged-nesse, s. [Eng. 
rugged ; -ness.} 
1, The quality or state of being rugged, 
rough, or uneven ; roughness, 


“ As for the ruggednesse of any blade."—P, Holland: 
Pliny, bk. xxviii., ch. ix. 


2. Roughness of temper; harshness, 
severity, coarseness, surliness, rudeness. 


“That unmanly sharpness and Me herd of 
humour.”—Scott : Christian Life, pt. ili., ch. ii. 


3. Violence, storminess, boisterousness, 


rug-ging, s. (Eng. rug (1), 8.; -ing.] 
1. Fabric: Coarse woollen wrapping or 
blanket cloth. 
2. Saddlery: A coarse cloth used for the 
body of knee- and other horse-boots. 


*yilg”-gy, a. (Sw. ruggig, from rugg =rough, 
entangled hair.] Rough, shaggy. 
“ With flotery berd, and ruggy asshy heres.” 
Chuucer : CO. 7’, 2,885. 
* rlig-in, s. [Rua (1), s.] A nappy cloth. 
“The lips grew so painful, that she could not endure 


the wiping the ichor from it with a soft rugin with 
her own hand."— Wiseman ; Surgery. 


rfi-gine’, s. [Fr.] _A surgeon’s rasp; an 
instrument for removing the diseased surface 
of bones. 


“ Tf new flesh should not generate, bore little orifi 
into the bone, or rasp it with the rugine.”—Sharp. 


rai-gine’, v.t. (Fr. ruginer.] To scrape with 
a rugine, 
“Where you find it moist, there you are to rugine 
it."— Wiseman : Surgery, bk. v., ch. i 


rii-g0’-ga, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. rugosus = 
wrinkled, from ruga (q.v.). So named from 
the wrinkled appearance of the corals.] 

1. Zool. : A group of Madreporaria. Corallum 
sclerodermic, with a true theca. Generally 
both tubule and septa combined. Septa gen- 
erally some multiple of four, but with one or 
three prominent, or with a small channel. 
Simple or compound corals represented in the 
modern seas only by two genera, one from the 
Mediterranean, the other from Florida. Fami- 
lies: Stauride, Cyathaxonide, Cyathophyl- 
lide, and Cystiphyllide. 

2. Palewont. ; Found in the Paleozoic rocks, 
the Upper Greensand, and the Tertiary. They 
were reef-builders. 


A, ~ 
ru’-gose, a. (Lat. rugosus, from ruga=a 
wrinkle; Ital., Sp., & Port. rugoso.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Wrinkled ; full of or abound- 
ing with wrinkles, 


“‘The humerus has a well-marked rwgose line.”— 
Trans, Amer, Philosoph, Soc, (1873), xili. 203. 


2. Bot.: Rough or coarsely wrinkled. 
* rfi-gos'-i-ty, s. (Lat. rugositas, from rugosus 
= rugose (q.v.); Fr. rugosité.] 
1. The quality or state of being rugose or 
wrinkled, 
2. A wrinkle, a pucker, a slight ridge. 


{Lat. rugosus; Fr, rugueux.] 
The same as RuGOSE (q.Vv.). 


rt’-gu-lose, a. [A dimin. from Lat. ruga= 


a@ wrinkle. ] 
Bot. ; Finely wrinkled, as a leaf. 


Rihm’-korff, s. [The name of a French 


manufacturer of scientific instruments, born 
1800.] (See compound.) 


Ruhmkorff’s coil, s. (Inpuctrion-co1.} 


rii-ille’,s. [Fr. ruillée.] 


Build. : A pointing of mortar at the junction 
of a roof with a wall higher than itself. 
fillet of mortar to shed the water. 


rtv-in, *ruine, s. [Fr. ruine, from Lat. 


ruina = overthrow, from ruo=to fall down, 
to sink in ruin; Sp, & Port. ruina; Ital 
ruina, rovina.} 
*1. The act or state of falling down; a 
violent fall. 
“ His ruin startled the other steeds,” 
Chapman, in Annandale, 
2. That change of.anything which destroys 
it, or entirely defeats its object, or untits it 
for use ; destruction, overthrow, downfall. 
“ Buildings fall to ruin.” 
Shukesp. ; Pericles, 1 & 
* 3, Decay. 


* Let it presage the ruin of your love.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 

4, That which causes or promotes the 
destruction, downfall, or decay of anything ; 
bane, destruction, perdition. 

“They were the ruiz of him, and of all Israel.”"— 
2 Chron, xxviii. 23, 

5. A building or other thing in a state of 
decay or dilapidation ; that which is fallen 
down and become worthless from decay er 
injury ; a wreck. 

6. Specif., in the plural, the remains of a 
decayed, dilapidated, destroyed, or forsaken 
house, city, fortress, or the like. 

7. The decayed remains of anything. 

“ Reflected to her eyes the ruins of her face.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xv. 

* 8, A fragment ; a piece broken or fallen off 
a larger mass, 

“Then Ajax seiz’d the ent of a 

Applied renSR nerve, at wwenane ream on high, 
ith force tempestuous, let the ruin fly.” 
Pope; Homer ; [liad vii. 322. 

9. The quality, state, or condition of being 
ruined, decayed, dilapidated, destroyed, or 
rendered worthless, 


“ Repair thy wit, or it will fall 
To careless ruin.” 
Shakesp..: Merchant of Venice, ty. L 


{| Blue ruin: Gin. (Slang.) 
ruin-agate, s. (Ger. ruinenachat, or 


triimmerachat.} 

Min.: A riband-agate which has been 
crushed in situ, and re-cemented by infiltra- 
tion of silica, Also called ‘‘ brecciated agate.” 
The most characteristic is that of Kunnersdorf, 
Saxony. 


ruin-marble, s. 

Petrol. : A compact, marly limestone which 
has been much crushed and faulted. When 
polished it preseuts the appearance of ruined 
temples, houses, fortitications, &c., owing to 
the infiltrations of oxides of iron and man- 
ganese between the disturbed fragmenta 
Found near Florence. 3 


ra-in, v.t. & i. [Fr ruiner; Sp. & Port. 


ruinar ; Ital. ruinare, rovinare.] [Rutn, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To bring to ruin; to cause to fall to 
pieces or decay; to damage esseutially ; te 
dilapidate ; to destroy, to overthrow, to sub- 
vert. 


“ For Jerusalem is ruined, and Judah is fallen,°"— 
Isaiah iii. 8. 


2. To bring to a state of poverty. 


“ A particular merchant, with abundance of goods 
in his warehouse, may sometimes be ruined by not 
being able to sell them in time.”—Smith: Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iv., ch. i. 4 


* B. Intransitive: 
1. To fall violently. 


“* Hell heard th’ unsufferable noise, hell saw 
Heav'n ruining froin heav'n, and would have fled 
Aftrighted.” Mitton: P. L., vi. 868 


2. To fall into ruins; to come to ruin; to 
fall into decay or dilapidation. 
3. To be brought to a state of poverty or 
mhisery. p \ 
“Tf we are idle and disturb the industrious in their 
business, we shall ruin the faster."—Locke. _ 


* rfi’-in-a-ble, a. (Eng. ruin; -able.], Cap. 


able of being ruined. te 


$$ ST 
faite, far, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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rii’-in-ate, v.t. & i. (Low Lat. ruinatus, pa. 
par. of ruino = to ruin.) 
A. Trans.: To ruin; to bring to ruin or 
decay ; to destroy, to overthrow. (Now only 
in vulgar use.) 


“T will not ‘lings my father’s house.” 
Shukesp.: 8 Henry VI., ¥. 1. 


*B, Intrans.: To fall or come to ruin or 
decay. 


*rfi-in-ate, a. (Low Lat. rvinatus.] Ruined; 
brought to ruin ; in ruins. 


“The condition known in some hapless countries as 
ruinate,”—Duily Telegraph, Jan, 20, 1885. 


4 rai-in-a‘-tion, s. [Low Lat. ruinatio, from 
ruinatus, pa. par. of ruino = to ruin (q.v.).] 
The act of ruining ; ruin, destruction, decay. 


“ An engine of destruction and of ruination to trout 
3," — ec, 6, 1884. 


rtv-in-ér, s. (Eng. ruin; -er.] One who or 
that which ruins or destroys. 


“The extreme ruiner 
Of others.” Daniel ; Civil Wars, vii. 99. 


“rii-in’-i-form, a. (Lat. rvina =a ruin, and 
Jorma =form, appearance.] Having an ap- 
pearance of the ruins of houses. (Applied 
to certain minerals.) 


ri’-in-ois, * ru-yn-ous, a. [Fr. ruineuz, 
from Lat. ruinosus, from ruina = ruin ; Sp. & 
Port. ruinoso ; Ital. ruinoso, rovinoso.] 
1, Fallen into ruin ; dilapidated, ruined. 
“ Dyd his dilygence to, repayre ruynous places.”— 


Fabyan : Chronicle, ch, 
2. Consisting of ruins. (Isaiah xvii. 1.) 


8. Causing or tending to canse ruin or de- 
struction ; baneful, destructive, pernicious. 
“ After a night of storm 80 ruinous.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 
ri’-in-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. ruinous; -ly.] In 
a ruinous manner ; destructively. 


His own decree will retort the most ruinously on 
bimeclt’ "—Decay of Piety. 


rai-in-oiis-néss, s. (Eng. ruinous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ruinous. 


rukh,s. [Roc.] 
*rual’-a-ble, a. (Eng. rule); -able.) 
1. Capable of being ruled ; governable. 


“The impression of your fittnre to be opiniastre and 
not rulable,"—Bacon: To Lord Essex, Oct., 1596. 


2. Subject to rule ; accordant to rule, 


rile, *reule, *riwle, s. (0. Fr. ruile, rele, 
riegle (Fr. régle), from Lat. regula =a rule, 
from rego=to govern, to rule; A.S. regol ; 
Sp. regla; Port. regra; Ital. regola. ; Dut., 
Dan., Sw., & Ger. regel.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of ruling; government, sway, 
empire ; supreme authority or control. 

“ He that hath no rwle over his own spirit is like a 
city ee is broken down, and without walls."—Prov. 
xxv. 

2. That which is prescribed or laid down as 

a guide to conduct ; that by which any pro- 
cedure is to be adjusted or regulated, or to 
which it is to be conformed; that which is 
established as a principle, standard, or guide 
for action or procedure : as— 

a An established mode or course of pro- 
eeeding prescribed in private life: as, the rules 
of society, the rules of etiquette, &c. 

(2) The laws or regulations established by 
competent authorities for the carrying on of 
certain games: as, the rules of cricket, the 
rules of horse-racing, &c. 

(8) A line of conduct; behaviour. 

“ You would not give means foe this uncivil rule.” 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 3, 

(4) A maxim, canon, or precept to be ob- 

served in any art or science ; a precept, a law. 
“ That will bonfess nerteation 80 could err 
: Pe ahead: : Othello, i. 8. 

(5) Method, regularity 5 propriety of be- 
haviour. (Shakesp. : Mace acbeth, v. 2.) 

3. _A law or regulation, or a body of laws or 

‘regulations to be observed by a society, asso- 
_ giation, &c., and its individual members. 

“A monastic rule is defined as a collection of laws 

and coustitutions, according to which the religious of 

@ house or order are obliged to live, and which they 

. i have made a vow of ees it All the monastic 
to be sporyed of by the ecclesiastical 


superiors, and even by the Holy See, an 
ie ion of conscience on reli Be When a re- 
the austerity of his rule, he is 


canno! 
liged to demund a dispensation vph his superiors, 
ission from Ei Holy See to enter a more 
b gated order.”"—J. N. Murphy: Terra Incognita, 
or the Convents sicher United Kingdom, pp. 14, 15. 


4, An instrument by which lines are drawn. 
It consists of a bar of metal or wood, straight 
on one edge, to guide a pencil or pen. 

5. An instrument for making short linear 
measurements, and performing various opera- 
tious in mensuration, There are numerous 
varieties, according to the particular objects 
for which they are intended. The commonest 
form is that used by carpenters, joiners, and 
other artificers. It is divided into inches 
and fractions, and is usually jointed, so that 
it may be folded up and carried inthe pocket. 
Some rules have a slider in one leg; in Gun- 
ter’s scale this is graduated and engraved with 
figures, so that various simple computations 
may be made mechanically. 

“Where is thy leather apron and thy rule #” 
Shakesp. : Julius horse ivi. 
IL Technically : 


tr Arith. & Alg.: A debeurtaeve mode 
prescribed for performing any operation, and 
producing a certain result; a certain pre- 
scribed operation or series of operations for 
the ascertaining of a certain result; as, rules 
for addition, subtraction, &c. In algebra, if 
a rule is translated into ordinary language 
the result is a formula; and conversely, if 
a formula is transiated into ordinary language, 
the result is a rule. 

2. Law: A point of law settled by authority ; 
also the mode of procedure settled by lawful 
judicial authority for some court or courts of 
justice. Rules are either general or particular. 
General rules are such orders relating to mat- 
ters of practice as are laid down and promul- 
gated by the court for the general guidance of 
the suitors. Formerly, each court of common 
law issued its own general rules, without 
much regard to the practice in other courts ; 
but of late the object has been to assimilate 
the practice in all the courts of common law. 
The rules are a declaration of what the court 
will do, or will require to be done, in all 
matters falling within the terms of the rule, 
and they resemble in some respects the 
Roman edict. Particular rules are such as 
are confined to the particular cases in refer- 
ence to which they have been granted. 

3. Gram. : An established form of construc- 
tion in a particular class of words; or theo 
expression of that form in words, 

*4, Music: A line of the stave. 

“There standeth the F fa ut cliefe on the fourth 

rule trom below.” —Morley : Introdw:tion to Music. 

5, Plaster.: A strip or screed of wood or 
plaster, plac ed on the face of a wailas a guide 
to assist in keeping the plane surface. 

6. Printing: 

(1) A thin plate of metal used for separating 
headings, titles, the columns of typein a book, 
or columns of figures in tabular work. Rules 
are type high, and some have a guttered face 
so as to print a double line. 


(2) A composing-rule (q.v.). 

J Q) Gauging-rule: A gauging-rod (q.v.). 

(2) Parallel-ruler ; [PARALLEL]. 

(8) Rules of a prison: Certain limits with- 
out the walls, within which prisoners in custody 
were sometimes allowed to live, on giving 
security not to escape. 

“On entering into recognisances to the Marshal of 
the Bench to return to the rules by a certain hour at 
night.”—Datly Telegraph, Jan, 6, 1886, 

(4) Rules of cowrse : 

Law: Rules which are drawn up by the 
proper officers on the authority of the mere 
signature of counsel; or, in some instances, 
as upon a judye’s fiat, or allowance by the 
master, &c., withont any signature by counsel. 
Rules which are not of course are grantable 
on the motion either of the party actually in- 
terested, or of his counsel. 

(5) Rule of signs: 

Alg.: That rule that, in any operation like 
signs produce positive, and unlike signs pro- 
duce negative signs. 

(6) Rule of the octave : 

Music: A name given toa system of adding 
harmonies to the diatonic scale, using it as 
the lowest part. From the nature and rela- 
tion of the chords added, many laws as to 
progression and modulation were deduced ; 
in fact it was formerly taught as a formula for 
the assistance of students, who committed to 
memory the harmony or harmonies which 
each degree was capable of bearing. 


(7) Rule of the road : Therules or regulations 
by which traffic on public roads is regulated. 


In this country, on meeting, riders or drivers 
go to the right; in Great Britain they pass to 
the left. 


(8) Rule of three: 

Arith.: A rule for finding from three given 
numbers a fourth, to which the third shal} 
have the same ratio as tue first has to the 
second, [PRoportion.] 

(9) Rule of thumb: A rule suggested by 
practical rather than by scientific knuwledgo. 

(10) Rule to show cause ; rule nisi : 

Law: A conditional rule or order obtained 
from a judge, to be made absolute unless the 
party against whom it is obtained shows suffi- 
cient cause to the contrary. 

(11) The Rule: (Norma, s. II. 1.]. 


rule-joint, s. A movable joint in which 
a@ tongue on one piece enters a slot in the 
other, and is secured by a pin orrivet. When 
the two pieces are in line, their ends abut, so 
that movement is only possible in one direc- 
tion. This arrangement is used for carpenters’ 
rules and table-leaves. 


rule-staff, s. 
Shipbuild.: A lath about four inches in 
breadth, used for laying off curves. 


rile, *rewle, *riwl-en, v.t. & 7. [0O. Fr. 

ruiler, réguler (Fr. régler), from Lat, regulo= 
to regulate (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To govern, to command; to have do- 
minion, control, or authority over ; to couduct, 
to manage, to restrain. 


“He that ruled them with a shepherd's rod.” 
Cuwper : Expostulution, 85. 


2. To prevail on; to persuade, to advise, 
to guide. (Generally oralways in the passive, 
as, Be ruled by me.) 


“ With words like these the troops Ulysses ruled.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad ii, 245, 


3. To settle, determine, or lay down as @ 
rule. [II.] 


“ This author looked upon it 4s a ruled point, “AES 
universally agreed to."—Waterland: Works, iv. 40 


4, To mark with lines by means of or with 
the aid ofa ruler ; as, To rule paper. 

II. Law: To establish or settle by decision 
or rule; to determine. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To have or exercise supreme power, con- 
trol, or authority; to govern. 


“The weak were oppressed, and the mighty 
Ruled with an iron rod.” 
Longfellow ; Evangeline, . & 


*2. To prevail, to decide. 


“ Now arms must rule.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI,, iv. 7 


3. To stand at or maintain a certain level : 
as, Prices ruled high. 

II. Law.: To decide, to determine ; to lay 
down and settle a rule or order of court; to 
enter a rule. 


* riile’-léss, * ru-lesse, a. [Eng. rule ; -less.] 
Being without rule ; lawless. 


*rfile’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. ruleless; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being without rules. 


“Tts [the Star Chamber] rulelessness or want of 
Tules.”—Academy, July 19, 1879. 


rail’-ér, * rewl-er, s. (Eng. rul(e), v.; -er.] 
1. One who rules or governs ; one who has 
or exercises supreme wuthority or power; a 
governor, a mouarch, or the like. 
“And he made him ruler over all the land of 
Egypt." —Genesis xli. 43, 
2. One who makes or executes laws; one 
who assists in carrying ona government, 
“ Thy rulers load thy credit, year br year.” 
Cowper: Expostulution, 284, 
3. Among the Jews in the New Testament 
times the word ‘rulers ” was sometimes used 
vaguely like “authorities” with us John vii. 
48), sonetimes it may more sp: cifically refer 
to members of the Sanhedrim (Luke xxiii. 
18), in the exampis ‘ho ruler is a ruler of the 
Synagogue (cf. Mark v. %2), in another place 
the president at a feast (John n. 9). 


“While he spako these things unto them, yay 
there came a certain ruder, and worsn. ipped him. 
Matthew ix. 18. 


4, An instrument with straizht sides, for 
guiding a pen or pencil in drawing straight 
lines. 

{| Marquoi's rulers : (Marquol]. 


‘ _ BOR, BOTs BOA, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
a, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, Pisee, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, as, &c. = bel, del, 
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rfil-ér-ship, s. (Eng. ruler; -ship.] The 
position, office, or post of a ruler. 


“Continue to hold the rulership of the country,”— 
Globe, Sept. 2, 1885, 


*ru-lesse, a. [RULELESS.] 


ral’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [RULE, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Governing ; having or exercising supreme 
power or authority; chief, predominant, 
prevalent. 

“ Feel your ruling passion strong in death.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, i. 262. 

2. Used in directing, controlling, or man- 
aging. 

“With hasty hand the ruling reins he drew.” 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey iii. 613, 

8. Used in marking with lines: as, a ruling 
machine. 

C. As substantive: 

Law: A rule or point settled by a judge or 
court of law. 

“The late rulings exempt railway companies from 

such obligations, ”"—Field, Dec. 19, 1885, 

ruling-elder, s. 

Presbyterianism: An elder who does not 
preach but, as a member of the Session (q.v.), 
aids in ruling the congregation. Founded 
on 1 Tim. v. 17. 


ruling-machine, s. A machine for 
ruling paper with lines. 


ae) xs 


-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. ruling; -ly.] Ina 
ruling manner ; so as to rule; controllingly. 


rul-li-chies, s. [Dut.] Chopped meat 
stuffed into small bags, which are then cut 
into sinall slices and fried, (New York.) 


rul-lidn (i as y),s. (Cf. riveling, from A.S. 
risling. J 
1, A shoe made of untanned leather. 


bys NaN they weave cloth out of the wool of 
their dwar ppecee and manufacture rullions or 
mocassins, out of their hides.”—Standard, Oct, 19, 1885, 
2. A coarse-made, masculine woman; & 

Tudas ; a rough, ill-made animal. (Scotch.) 


*ril-¥ (1), a (Eng. rul(e); -y.] Orderly, 
peaceable, easily managed. (Now only in the 
negative wnruly.) 

“‘T meane the sonnes of such rash sinning sires 
Are seldome sene to runne a ruly race.’ 
Gascoigne: Complaynt of Phylomene, 
*rfil'-¥ (2), a. [Eng. rue, v.; -ly.] Rueful. 
“ Ruly chere I gane to make.” , MS, Ashmole 61. 


rim, s. [See extract.] 

Comm.: A spirit distilled chiefly in the 
West Indies from the fermented skimmings 
of the sugar-boilers and molasses, together 
with sufficient cane juice to impart the 
necessary flavor. Lixe all other spirit, it is 
colorless as it issues from the still, but to suit 
the taste of the consumer, the distiller is 
obliged to color it before it leaves his premises, 
Its strength as imported is usually about 20 
per cent. over proof, but before passing into the 
hands of the consumer it is reduced with 
water. Rum sold below 35 per cent. wnder 
proof is considered to be adulterated with 
water, unless the purchaser is informed of its 
exact strength at the time of purchase. Much 
of the rum sold in this country is merely plain 
spirit, colored with burnt sugar, and flavored 
with rum flavoring. Rum was tormerly largely 
imported from the West Indies. 

“Mr, N. Darnell Davis has put forth a derivation of 
the word rum, which gives tlie only probable history 
of it. It came from Barbadoes, where the planters 
first distilled it, somewhere between 1640 and 1645, 
A MS. Description of Barbadoes, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, written about 1651, says: ‘The chief fudling 
they make in the island is rumbullion, alias Kill- 
Divil, and this is made of sugar canes distilled, a hot, 
hellish, and terrible liquor.’ G@, Warren's Descrip- 
tion of Surinam, 1661, shows the word in its present 
short form : ‘ Rum isa spirit extracted from the juice 
of sugar-canes, . - called Kill-Devil in New Eng- 
land!’ ‘ Rumbullion’ is a Devonshire word, meaning 
‘a great tumult,’ and may have been adopted from 
some of the Devonshire settlers in Barbadoes; at any 
rate, little doubt can exist that it has given rise to 
our word rum, and the longer name rumbowling, 
which sailors give to their grog.”—Academy, Sept. 5, 
1885, p. 155. 

rum-bud, s. A carbuncle on the nose or 
face, caused by excessive drinking; a grog- 
blossom. 

“ Redness and eruptions penerany begin with the 
nose .. . they have been called rwm-buds, when they 
ey “a the face."—Dr, Bush: Effects of Ardent 

ui 


riim, a. &s. (Etym. doubtful. Skeat believes 
it to be a gipsy’s word.] 


A. As adj.: Strange, old-fashioned, odd, 
queer. (Slang.) , 

*B. As subst.: A queer, odd, or strange 
person or thing. 


Ra-mani-an, Réu-mani-an, a. &:. 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Rumania 

(or Roumania), a kingdom of southeastern 
Burope, declared independent in 1878. 


B. As subst.: A native, or resident of Ru- 
mania; also, the language of that people. 


riumb, rhiimb (0 silent), *roomb, *roumb, 
*roumbe, s. (Fr. rumb =a rumb, a point 
of the compass, from Sp. rumbo= a course, & 
way, from Lat, rhombum, accus. of rhombus = 
a rhombus (q.v.); ltal. rombo.] 

1, Navig.: The track of a ship sailing on 
the same point of the compass. The rumb- 
line is also called the loxodromic curve (q.v.). 
The angle under which the rumb-line cuts 
the meridian is called the angle of the rumb, 
and the angle which it makes with the prime 
vertical is the complement of the rumb. 


2. One of the points on a compass-card. 


rim ble, * rom-ble,s. [Russts, v.) 
1. A hoarse, low, continuous sound, as of 
distant thunder; a rumbling. 
*2. A confused noise; a disturbance, a 
tumult. 


« Aboute whome he found muche heauinesse, rumble, 
baste, and businesse, carriage and conueyaunce of her 
stuffe into sainctuary.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 43, 


* 3, A report, a rumour. 
4, A seat behind the body of a carriage. 


“Get up behind |’hesaid. ‘Get upin therumble,’” 
—Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. liii. 


5. A rotating cylinder or box in which 
small articles are placed to be ground, cleaned, 
or polished by mutual attrition. 

*rumble-tumble, s. The same as 
Roms te, s. 4. 

“From the asty, height of a rumble-tumble.”— 
Lytton: What will he do with it } bk. i., ch. xv. 
rium -ble, * rom-ble, *roum-ble, v.i. & t. 
{A word of imitative origin; cf. Dut. rom- 
melen ; Dan. rumle; Sw. ramla ; Ital. rombare.] 
A. Intransitive: 


1, To make a hoarse, low, continued sound, 


as thunder at a distance. 
*2, To make a disturbance ; to clamour, 
“The people cried and rombled up and doun.” 


Chaucer: OC. T., 14,389, 
* 3, To roll about. 


“ And round the attics rumbled,” 
Tennyson; The Goose, 46. 


*4, To make a soft, murmuring sound ; to 
ripple. 
* B. Trans. : To rattle. 


rium’-blér,s. [Eng. rwmbie); -er.] One who 
or that which rumbles. 


rim bling, pr. par., a., &s. (RUMBLE, v.] 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Making a low, heavy, and con- 
tinued noise ; low, heavy, and continued. 


“They also thought that they heard there a 
rumbling noise, as of fire."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. i. 


C. As subst.: A low, heavy, and continued 
sound ; a rumble, : 
rumbling-drains, s. pl. 
Agric.: Drains formed of a stratum of 
rubble-stone. 
rum -bling-ly, adv. [Eng. rumbling; -ly.] 
In a rumbling manner. 
riim’-b6, s. [A contract. of rumbowling (q.v.).] 
A nautical drink, 
riim-bow’-line, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut. : Condemned canvas, rope, &c. 
rim-bow-ling, s._ [Etym. doubtful.) Grog. 
(See extract under Rum, s.) 
riim-bil-lidn (i as y), s. [Rumsiz, v.] 
(For def. see extract under Row, s.). 
rim-bis'-tic-al, rum-bist’-loiis (i as y), 
a, [RAMBUSTIOUS.] 
rfi’-m6n, s. (Lat. = the throat, the gullet.] 
Compar, Anat. : The paunch ; the first cavity 
of the complex stomach of the Ruminantia. 
rii/-méx, s. (Lat. = sorrel.] 
Bot. : Dock ; agenus of Polygonem. Sepals 


six, the three inner ones enlarging. Petals 
none ; stamens six, styles three, stigma mul- 
tifid. Achene triquetrous, covered by the 
enlarged inner sepals, the latter often tuber- 
culate. About fifty known species; generally 
distributed, chiefly in temperate climates. J. 
alpinus was formerly employed as rhubarb, 
hence it is called Monk’s Rhubarb; R, scwtatus 
is a pot-herb, R. Patientia was once used as a 
laxative. In India the leaves of R. hastatus 
are eaten raw, those of 2. vesicarius raw and 
as a pot-herb, and those of R. Wallichit or 
acutus as a pot-herb only. The juice and seeds 
of R. vesicarius are said to allay the pains of 
toothache, scorpion stings, &c., and to check 
nausea. The species native to the United States 
have been added to by some European species, 
which have become troublesome weeds. They 
have great tap roots, and are with difficulty 
eradicated from pastures. ‘They also multiply 
rapidly by seed, The Sorrels also belong to 
this genus, being distinguished from the Docks 
by their acid taste, and their leaves and flowers, 


Rum/-ford, s. (Named after Benjamin Count 
Rumford, 1752-1814, an American called 
Thompson, once a schoolmaster at Rumford 
now Concord in New Hampshire, a physicist 
and benevolent man. The title Count was 
conferred by the King of Bavaria.] (See 
etyin, and compound.) 


Rumford’s photometer, s. A photo- 
meter consisting of a ground glass screen, and 
in front of it an opaque rod. The lights to be 
compared, say a lamp and a candle, are placed 
at such distances as to throw on the screen 
shadows of equal intensity. The illuminating 
power of the two lights is directly proportional 
to the square of their distances from the 
shadows, 


rim-gump’-tion (p silent), s. [Etym. ot 
tirst element doubtful ; second element gump- 
tion.] Rough common-sense; keenness or 
sharpness ; understanding, gumption. 


rim-gimp’-tious (p silent), a. [Rumeump- 
TION.| Sturdy in opinion; rough and surly; 
bold, rash. 


ra’-mi-a, s. (Lat., a reading in some MSS. 
for Rumina = the goddess of nursing mothers, 
worshipped in a temple near the tig-tree (Ficus 
ruminalis) under which Romulus and Remus 
were said to have sucked the breast (rwmis) of 
the she-wolf,] 
Entom.: A genus of geometer moths, family 
Ennomide, Rumia crategata is the Brim- 
stone Moth (q.v.). 


ri-mi-¢in, s. [Lat. rumen, genit. rumic(is) 
= sorrel; suff. -in (Chem.).] [CHRYSO-PHAN- 
10-ACID.]} 


*ri/-min-al, a. [Rumrinant.] Ruminant, 
ruminating. 


ri-min-ant, a. & s. (Lat. ruminans, pr. 

par. of rwmino = to ruminate (q.v.); Fr. 
ruminant ; Ital, rwminante.) 

A, As adj. : Chewing the cud ; of or belong- 
ing to the order Ruminantia (q.v.). 

“The omasus of ruminant quadrupeds."—Ray : On 
the Creation, pt. ii 

B. As subst.: An animal which chews the 
cud; any individual member of the order 
Rumninantia (q.v.). 


ra-mi-_nan’-ti-a (tas sh), s. pl. [Neut. pl 
of Lat. ruminans.] [RUMINANT.] 

1. Zool.: The Pecora of Linneus, a name 
which is being revived by some recent natur- 
alists, whilst others call them Cotylophora, 
They form a natural section of the Selenodont 

roup of the sub-order Artiodactyla, or Even- 
oed Ungulates. They have been divided in 
various ways. Prof. Flower restricts the name 
to what are sometimes called Horned Rumin- 
ants, or True Ruminants; and divides the 
section into two families, relegating the Deer- 
lets and Camels to separate sections. [TRAGU- 
LIDA, TYLOpPoDA.] orns or antlers usually 
present, at least in the male; foot with a 
symmetrical pair of toes, eneased in hoofs, 
with usually two small lateral toes. The 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones of the two 
functional toes of the fore and hind limbs 
respectively coalesce, and form a single bone. 
[Cannon-BonE.] Stomach with four complete 
cavities [RumiNATION, 1.]; placenta cotyle- 
donous. Dental formula (except for some of 
the Cervide) 1. 9, c. 9, PM. 3, M. 3 = 82. 
the Cervide the molars have short crowns, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, héte, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rfile, full; try, Syrian, 2, © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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with the neck just above the alveolar border; 
in the Bovidee the crowns are partially buried 
in the sockets. ¥ 

2. Paleont.: They appear first in the Mio- 
eene, and then without frontal appendages ; 
but Sivatherium, like the recent Tetraceros, 
was quadricornous. 


* ri’-min-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. ruminant; -ly.) 
In a ruminant manner ; by chewing. 


rii/-min-ate, v.i. & ¢. (Lat. ruminatus, pa. 
' par. of rumino, ruminor = to chew the cud, 
to ruminate, from rwmen, genit. ruminis = the 
throat, the gullet; Fr. ruminer; Sp. & Port. 
ruminar ; Ital. rwminare.) 
‘A, Intransitive : 
1, Lit.: To chew the cud; to chew again 
what has been slightly chewed and swallowed. 


“ Ruminating flocks enjoy the shade.” 
Cowper : Heroism. 


‘2. Fig.: To muse, to meditate, to ponder, 
to reflect. 

“I sat and ruminated on the follies of youth.”— 

Goldsmith: Essays, v. 

* B. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To chew ever again. 

2. Fig.: To muse on; to reflect on; to 
meditate over and over. 

“JT may revolve and rwminate my grief.” 
: Shakesp,: Henry VI, v. 5. 
- ri-min-ate, ri’-min-at-éd, «. [Rumiy- 
ATE, v.] 

Bot. (Of albumen in. a seed): Perforated in 
every direction by the dry cellular tissue, 
originating apparently in the remains of the 
nucleus in which the albumen has _ been 
deposited. Found in the Anonaces and the 
Myristicacee. 


rai-min-a’-tion, s. [Lat. rwminatio, from 
ruminatus, pa. par. of rumino = to ruminate 
@.v-).] 

1, Lit. & Animal Physiol. : The act of chew- 
ing the cud. The food of the ruminants is 
grass, which requires a longer series of 
chemical changes to convert a portion of it 
into blood, than does the flesh of other 
animals eaten by the Carnivora. To produce 
these changes there is a complex stomach 
divided into four parts, the Rumex or Paunch, 
the Reticulum or Honeycomb Bag, the 

_ Psalterium or Manyplies, and the Abomasum 

j or Reed. A ruminant does not chew the 

fodder which it eats, but simply swallows it. 

When it has had enough it retires to a quiet 

| spot, forces up again to the mouth a portion 

oF e food in its paunch, thoroughly chews it 

and then swallows it again. Another and 

another bolus is thus disposed of. Each of 

these, started from the paunch, was forced 

next into the honeycomb bag where it received 

its form and then went up the gullet. On 

returning it passed direct from the paunch 

into the manyplies or third stomach, and 
then to the abomasum. 

2. Fig.: The act of ruminating or medi- 
tating; a musing, pondering, or reflecting 
on a subject ; meditation, reflection. ; 

“ Retiring full of rumination sad.” 
Thomson: Autumn, 568, 
*rfi-min-a-tive, a. (Eng. rwminat(e) ; -ive.] 
Given to ruminating. 
“ He was as ruminative as a cow.”—F. W. Robinson : 

5 Bridge of Glass, ch. i. 
p ri’_min-4-tor, s. [Lat.] One who rumin- 

ates or muses on any subject ; one who pauses 

to deliberate and reflect. 


SP TIL F 
*rii/-mine, v.i. [Fr. ruminer.] To raminate. 
, 2 “As studious scholar he self rumineth.” 
q Sylvester: Du Burtas, sixth day, fourth week, 44. 


[Cf rummer.] A 


rim ism, rim -kin, s. 
kind of drinking-vessel. 
ge (age as 1g), trom-age, s. 


The act of ong who rummages ; a careful 
ch by looking into every corner. 

_ *2. Bustle, turmoil. : 

“This post-haste and romage in the land.” 


akesp, : Hamlet, i, 1, 
nage-sale, s. A clearing-out sale 


imed goods, remainders of stock, &c. 


Be (age asig), * rom-age, v.i. & t. 
m ; -age.) 
ransitive ds o 
lly a nautical term, meaning so 

n the hold of a vessel that 


there might be the greatest possible room or 
roomage. 


. 
“ And that the masters of the ships do look well to 
the romaging, for they might bring away a great deal 
more than they do.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 308. 


2. To search ; to make careful search through 
a place. 


“To rummage (sea-terin):; To remove any goods or 
luggage from one place to another, especially to clear 
the ship’s hold of any goods or lading, in order to their 
being handsomely stowed or placed, whence the word 
is used upon other occasions for to rake into, or to 
search narrowly.’—Phillips: New World of Words, 


B. Transitive: 
* 1. To stow away goods in closely. 


“Now whilest the mariners were romuging the 
shippes.”—Hackluyt - Voydges, iil. 88. 


2. To search narrowly and carefully every 
part of ; to make a careful search through ; to 
rausack, 

“ Our greedy seamen rummage every hold.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, cevili. 
riim’-mag-ér (ag as i), * rom-ag-er, s. 
[Eng. rummag(e) ; -er.] 

*1. A person whose business it was to 
attend to the stowing away of goods in a ship; 
&@ supercargo. 


“Provide a perfect mariner called a aay ere to 
raunge and bestow all merchandize in such place as 
is convenient.’—Aackluyt : Voyages, iii. 862. 


2. One who rummages or ransacks, 


rim’-meér, s. [Dut. roomer, romer; Sw. 
remonare; Ger. romer =a large drinking-glass.] 
A glass or drinking-cup. 


“ Imperial Rhine bestow'd 
The generous rwmmer.” Philips: Cider, ii. 


riim’-my (1), a. (Eng. rum, s.; -y.] Of, be- 
longing to, containing, or flavored like rum. 


rim’-my (2), a. 
queer. (Slang.) 

*rim’-ney,s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
Spanish wine, occasionally mentioned by old 
authors. 


“Spaine bringeth forth wines of white colour, but 
much hotter and stronger, as sacke, rumney, and 
tard.”—Cogan ; Haven of Health, p. 239. 


rf-mér, rii-moiur, s. [Fr. rumeur, from 
Lat. rumorem, accus. of rwmor =a noise, a 
rumor.] 
1, Flying or popular report; the common 
voice or talk. 
2. A current story passing from person to 
rson, without any known authority for its 
uth ; a mere report. 


“Tt was easy to understand why Lewis affected to 
gre crea to these idle rumours.’—Macaulay : Hist. 
js Ch: 


*3 Fame, report, repute. (Luke vii. 17.) 
*4, A confused and indistinct noise. 
“In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field.” 
Shakesp, : King John, v. 4. 
ra’-mor, ».¢.  [Rumor, s.] To report, to 
tell; to circulate by report. (Frequently 
with a clause or object.) 


“Various tales are rwmour'd of his fate.” 


Hoole: Orlando Fwrioso, bk. xxix. 


ri'-m6r-ér, s. (Eng. rumor, v.; -er.] One 
who rumors; one who spreads rumors; a& 
spreader of reports, 
“ Go see this ruwmourer whipp'd.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, iv. 6, 
*yi/-mdr-otis, *ru-mour-ouse, a. 
[Eng. rumor; -ous.)} 
1, Murmuring ; making a confused and con- 
tinued sound 


“ lashing of armours, and rwmourous sound 
Of sterne billows.” Drayton: Moyses, 


2. Pertaining to, or arising from rumor; 
rumored; of the nature of a rumor, 
“ (Paes rumourous surmises.”"— Wotton : Remains, 
377. 


[Eng. rwm, a.; -y.) Strange, 


3, Famous, notorious. 
“The rumourouse fall of antichryst."—Bale: On the 
Revel., pt. iii. 
rimp, ‘rumpe, s._ [Icel. rumpr; Sw. 
rumpa ; Dan, rumpe ; Dut. rompe.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: : 
(1) The end of the backbone of an animal ; 
used commonly of beasts, and contemptuously 
of human beings. 
(2) The buttocks. ‘ 


“His and his rwmp made a right ace of spades.” 
Nog Catton iS vonaee to Irelund, fii, 


2. Fig. : The fag- or tail-end of anything. — 
Ls jisorderly and junseem oceedings of th 
rump oie Spposition Pall ya Gazette, tat, 30, 


_ -tiou 
1D 


Il. Eng. Hist.: The fag-end of the Long 
Parliament, after the expulsion of those 
favourable to Charles I., by Cromwell in 
1648. It was dissolved by Cromwell in 1658, 
but was afterwards reinstated on two occasions 
for brief periods. 


“Tt was agreed that, burying fermer enmities in 
oblivion, all efforts should be made for the overthrow 
of the rump ; so they called the parliament, in allusion 
to that part of the animal body.”"—Hume: Hist. Eng. 
(an. 1659). 

rump-fed, a. According to Steevens, fed 

on offals and scraps; according to Nares, 
having fat buttocks. (Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 3.) 


rump- parliament, s. The same as 
Romp, s., II. 


rump-steak, s. A beef-steak cut from the 
thigh near the rump. 

Rump-steak Club: A club in existence in 
1733 to oppose Sir Robert Walpole. Called 
also Liberty Club. 


*rimp, v.t. 
on; to slight. 


“ An old friend ruwmped him, and he winced under 
it.”—Southey : Letters, iv. 501. 


(Rump, s.) To turn the back 


*riump’-er, s. (Eng. rump; -er.] One who 
supported, or was a member of, the Rump 
Parliament. 


“Dr. Palmer, a great rumper, warden of All Souls’ 
College, being then very ill and weak, had a rump 
thrown up from the street at his windows.”—Lifeof A. 
Wood, p. 140. 


riim/’-ple, *rim-ple, v.t. [A.8. hrimpan= 
to wrinkle, pa, par. gehrumpen; cogn. with 
Dut. rompelen, rompen = to wrinkle, rompel, 
rimpel =a wrinkle.] [Ripptr.] To wrinkle ; 
to make uneven; to crumple, to crease; to 
crush out of shape. 


riim’-ple, s. [Rumpxn, v.] A fold, a plait, a 
wrinkle, a crease. 
“The foul rumple of her camel-back.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, x. 453, 
*riimp’-léss, a. [Eng. rump ; -less.] Having 
no rump or tail. 


*riim’-ply, a. [Eng. rwmpl(e); -y.] Having 
rumples ; ruinpled. 
“They spin out... their rwmply infirm thread of 
existence."—Carlyle: Essays ; Count Cagliostro. 
riim’-piis, s. [Etym. doubtful] A noise, a 
disturbance, a quarrel, confusion. 


rum’-pus, vi. To make a disturbance. 


riim-swiz-zle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind 
of frieze cluth made in Ireland from undyed 
foreign wool, 


rin, *renne (pa. t. ran, * run, *ronne, pa. 

par. * ran, *ronne, run), vi. & t. [A.S. 
rinnan (pa. t. ran, pa. par. gerunnen), irnan, 
yrnan (pa. t. arn); cogn. with Dut. rennen; 
Icel. renna, rinna; Dan. rinde ; Sw. rinna; 
Goth. rinnan ; Ger. rennen.] 

A, Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 
* 1. To move or pass over the ground in the 
swiftest manner, by using the legs more 
quickly than in walking. . 

‘* Now, as they were thus on their way, there came 


one running to meet them.” — Bunyan: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. ii. 


2. Hence, with modified meanings ; 

(1) To move the legs nimbly : as, Children 
run about, 

(2) To move about in a hurried manner; to 
hurry. 

(3) To contend in a race ; to race. 

(4) To enter into or engage in a contest; to 
stand or offer one’s self as a candidate for any 
office, post, or dignity. (Collog. or slang.) 

(5) To flee for escape ; to fly. 


‘As from a bear a man would run for life,” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 


(6) To depart quickly and secretly ; to stea} 
away. : 
“My conscience will serve me to run from this 
Jew." —Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 


(7) To pass quickly. 


“To see the minutes how they run.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, ii. 6. 


3. To pass over space rapidly. 
(1) To pass rapidly. over or along thé sur. 
face ; to spread. vor 
ai tnt ied pp ground.”"—Zzodus ix. 


2) To be carried along violently: as, One 
ane runs into Geena a ae 


expect, Xenophon, exist, -iig. 
. 
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run 


el 


(8) To move on wheels or runners: as, A 
train runs to Liverpool. 
(4) To sail; to take a course at sea. 


“The Dutch fleet ran fast before the gale,”— 
Macauliy : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


(5) To perform a passage by land or water ; 
to pass or go backwards and forwards from one 
place to another; to ply; as, Steamers or 
coaches run regularly between two places, 


(6) To spread in growing ; to extend. 


“ Joseph is a fruitfal hough, whose branches run 
over the wall."—Genesis xlix. 22, 


4, To take a certain course ; to proceed, to 
go, to pass. (Said of voluntary action, or of 
the action of persons.) 

(1) To follow such and such a course; to 
pass through a certain course or path: as, To 
run through life, 

(2) To go or pass in thought, speech, or 
practice: as, To run from one subject to 
another, 

(3) To continne to think or speak about 
something ; to dwell in thought or words ; to 
be busied. , 

(4) To pass from one state to another ; to 
become, to fall: as, To run into debt. 

*(5) To make sudden and pressing de- 
manils ; as, To rum on a bank. 

5. To have such and such a course; to go, 
to pass, to proceed, (Said of things.) 

(1) To make progress ; to pass. 


“Time and the hour runs through the Rpugtest 
day.” Shakesp. : Mucbeth, 1. 8 


(2) To have a certain course or line; to ex- 
tend, to stretch, to lie: as, The road rwns east. 

(3) To have a legal or established course or 
effect ; to continue in force, effect, or opera- 
tion. 

“Tt is nonsense to talk about maintaining the 
supremacy of the Crown. if the Queen's writ does not 
run throughout [reland.”—sranuard, Jan. 16, 1886. 

(4) To he popularly known or spread ; to be 
generally received, 

“There ran a rumour.” Shakesp. : Macbeth iv. 3. 

(5) To have reception ; to be received ; to 
continue, to pass: as, The book ran through 
several editions. 

(6) To he continued through a certain period 
of tine; to be kept up; to be continued or 
repeated for a certain time; as, The play ran 
for a hundred nights. 

(7) To havea certain written form ; to read 
s9 and so to the ear: as, The lines run 
smoothly. 

(8) To have a certain tenor or purport; to 
Tread. 

“So run the conditions.” 
Shukesp,. Henry VIIT., 1. 3. 

(9) To have a set form; to take or fall into 
& certain course or direction: as, The con- 
versation ran upon a certain subject. 


(10) To have a general tendency ; to incline, 
“Temperate climates run into moderate govern- 
ments, nd the extremes into despotic power.”—Swift, 

(11) To proceed, to turn, to be based. 

“Tt is a confederating with him, to whom the sacri- 
fice is offered: for upon that the apostle’s argument 
runs, —Atlerbury. , 

(12): To be carried to a pitch; to rise: as, 

Party feeling run high. 

(13) To stand at or reach a certain standard 

or level; to rule. 

“ Where the fish run large.”—Field, Dec, 26, 1885, 

14) To continue in time hefore becoming 

duc aud payable; as, A bill runs thirty days. 


(15) To pass by gradual changes; to shade. 
“Inthe middle of a rainbow the colours are suffi- 
ciently distinguished ; but near the borders they run 
mito one anvther.”— Watts. 
(16) To grow exuberantly; to proceed or 
tend in growing. 
“ Tf the richness of the ground cause turnips to run 


to leaves, treading down the leaves will help their 
rooting.”— Mortimer. 


(17) To be carried on or conducted, as a 
business. (Amer.) 

(18) To continne or he left unpaid : as, The 
account has been running a long time, 

6. To have or exhibit fluid motion, 

(1) To flow or pass in any way, 

“The blood . . . runs in your veins.” 
; Shukesp.: Henry V., 1. 2 

(2) lo be wet with a liquid; to be over- 

flowed; to emit or let flow a liquid. 


“The greatest vessel, when full, if you pour in still, 
must run out sume way.”—Temple, 


(3) To become finid ; to fuse, to melt. 


" As wax dissolves, as ice begins to run.” 
Addison; Ovid, (Todd.) 


(4) To be capable of becoming fluid ; to be 
fusible; to have the property or quality of 
melting. 

(5) To spread on a surface; to spread and 
blend together : as, Ink rwns on porous paper, 
colours run in washing. 

(6) To discharge pus or other matter: as, An 
ulcer runs. 

7. To have rotary motion, without change 
of place ; to revolve, to turn. 


“ While the world runs round and ronnd.” 
Tennyson: Palace of Art, 18. 


8. To have or keep machinery going ; to be 
or continue in operation, 
“ Que week after... . the mill will be running.”"— 
Money Market heview, Aug. 29, 1885. 
9. To pass, to go. 


“ For some must watch, while some must sleep, 
Thus runs the world away.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


10. To desert: as, A sailor runs from his 
ship. 

II. Founding: A-mould is said to run if the 
metal inakes its way along the parting, or in 
any other way appears on the outside edges of 
the flask. It is avoided by weighting the flask. 

B. Transitive : 

1, To cause to run or move quickly. 

2. To drive, to force ; to cause to be driven. 

“* Run on the dashing rocks thy weary bark.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, v. 8. 

3. To push, to thrust, to force: as, To run 
a nail into one’s hand. 

4, To stab, to pierce, 

ae T'll run him up to the hilts.”—Shakesp. ; Henry V., 
1. 


5, To accomplish by running: as, To runa 
race. 


6. To pursue, as a course ; to follow, to take. 
‘This course which you are running here.” 
Shakesp ; Henry VIII, ii. 4. 
7. To cause to ply ; to maintain for running : 
as, To run a stage coach from one town to 
another. 


8. To carry on or conduct, as a business. 
(Amer.) 


“They edit journals, address public meetings, run 
theatres, and control clubs."—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 
26, 1886, 


9. To work ; to keep in operation. 
‘We were unable to run the mill.”--d/oney Market 
Review, Ang. 29, 1885. 
10, To introduce and carry through: as, To 
run a bill through Congress. (Amer.) 


11. To start, as a candidate. 


“ Runa Loyalist candidate in each one of the seventy 
sonebibnenoiss outside Ulster.”—Duily Telegruph, Oct. 
17, 1885. 


12. To cause to pass: as, To run a rope 
through a block. 


13. To pour forth ; to emit, as a stream ; to 
cause to flow ; to discharge. 


= vie statue 
Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, ii, 2. 


14, To melt, to fuse. 


15. To form or shape in a mould ; to cast, to 
mould. 


“Those hunters who run their own bullets.”—Bur- 
roughs: Pepacton, p. 11. 
* 16, To pursue in thought ; to carry-in con- 
templation. 
“To run the world back to its first original, and view 
nature in its cradle."—South, 
17. To break through ; to evade: as, To run 
a blockade, 
18. To export or import without paying 
duty ; to smuggle. 
“Heavy impositions lessen the import, and are a 
strong teinptation of running goods,”"—Swift, 
19. To incur, to encounter: as, To run a 
risk, ‘ 
* 20. To hazard, to risk, to venture. 


“ He would himself be in the highlands to receive 
them, and run his fortune with them,"—Clarendon: 
Civil War. 

21. To draw or cause to be drawn or marked : 

as, To run a line, 

22. To sew by passing the needle through, 
backwards and forwards in a continuous line, 
generally taking a series of stitches on the 
needle at the same time; as, To run a seam. 

* 23. To force into any way or form; to 
bring to a state. 


“ This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy irreverent shoulders.” 
Shakesp, : Richard I/., li. 1. 
* 91, To make teasing remarks to; to nag, 
to worry. 


J 1. To run after 


(1) To pursue ; to endeavour to obtain; to 
hunt after, 


(2) To seek the company or society of ; aa, 
He is very much run after. 
2. To run against : 


(1) To come into collision with; to meet 
with accidentally. 


* (2) To be adverse to. 


3. To run a match with (or against) : To con- 
tend in running with. 


4, To run away: To flee, to escape, to elope. 
5. To run away with: 


(1) To convey in a clandestine or hurried * 
manner ; to escape or elope with. 

(2) To bolt with: as, The horses ran away 
with the carriage. 

(3) To hurry on without deliberation; to 
carry away. 


“ Thoughts will not be directed what objects to Rees 
sue, but run away with a man in pursuit of those ideas 
they have in view.” —Locke, 


(4) To be carried away ; to adopt hastily : 
as, Do not run away with that idea, 


6. To rwn before: 

(1) To flee before, 

*(2) To outstrip in running; to excel, to 
surpass. 

7. Torun down: 


(1) To run or drive against and overturn or 
sink; as, To run down a ship. 


(2) To chase to weariness, and capture ; as, 
To run down a stag. 


(3) To crush, to overthrow, to overwhelm. 


(4) To pursue with scandal or opposition ; 
to depreciate: as, To run down another's 
talents. 


(5) To cease to work or act: as, A clock 
runs down, 


8. Tu run down a coast: To sail along it, 
9. To run foul of: [FouL, a.). 
10. To run hard: 


(1) To press hard or close upon in a race or 
other competition ; to come very close to. 

(2) To press with jokes, sarcasm, or ridicule 

(3) To urge or press importunately, 

ll. Torunin: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) Ord. Lang.: To take into custody ; to 
lock up. (Slang.) 

“(It seemed at one time as if one or two leading 


owners of horses would be rum in.''—Field, Bept. 4. 
1886. 


(b) Print.: To set up in one continuous pera- 
graph without a break-line. 

(2) Intrunsitive : 

(a) To enter, to pass, or step in. 


(b) To come or get into (a state) ; as, To run 
im debt. 


12. To run in one’s head: To linger in, or 
constantly recur to the memory. 


13. To run in the blood: To be hereditary. 
14, To run into: 

(1) To enter. 

(2) To come or get into (a state). 


“Have I run into this danger?”—Shakesp, > AU's 
Well, iv. 3. 


*15, To run in trust : To get credit, to run 
in debt. 


16. To run in with: 


*(1) Ord. Lang.: To close, to comply, to 
agree with. 


(2) Naut.: To sail close to: as, To run in 
with the land. 


*17. To run mad; To become mad, to go 
mad ; to run into excesses. 


“The worst of madmen is a saint ren mad.” 
: Pope. Satires, iv. 27. 
18, To run off: 


(1) Intrans.: To run away. 


(2) Trans.: To decide by running, as a tie 
or dead-heat, 


19. To run on: 

(1) Transitive : 

Print.: To continue or carry on, as @ line 
without a break. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) Ordinary Language : 

(i) To continue a course. 


(ii) To be continued: as, An account runs 
on. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rfile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


run—rundel 
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(iii) To talk incessantly, to chatter. 

(iv) To joke, to ridicule. 

(0) Print.: To be continued or carried on in 
the samme line, without a break or beginning a 
mew paragraph. 

20. To rwn on all fours ; to run on four legs: 

(1) Lit. : To run on hands and feet, 

(2) Fig. : To be exactly analogous or similar; 
to agree exactly ; to correspond in every point. 
(Collog.) (Followed by with.) 


“This statement runs on four legs side by side with 
Molitre’s famous statement that opium was soporific 
because it sent men to sleep.”—St. James's Gazette, 
Sept. 8, 1886. 


21. To run one’s face: To obtain credit in a 
bold manner, (Amer. slang.) 

22. To run one's letters: (LETTER, $.]. 

23. To rwn out : 

Q) Transitive: 

a) Ordinary Language : 

W) To thrust or push out; to extend. 

*(ii) To waste, to exhaust: as, To run out 
an estate. 

(bo) Technically: 

(i) Print.: To withdraw the carriage, with 
the forme of type, after taking an impression. 

(ii) Cricket: To put ‘‘out” while running, 
or out of one’s ground. 


“Marchant being foolishly run out."—Daily Tele- 
graph, July 1, 1835. 


(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To come to an end; to expire: as, The 
lease has run out. 

(v) To stop after running to the end of its 
time, as a watch or an hour-glass. 

(c) To spread exuberantly. 


“TInsectile animals... run all out into legs."— 
Hammond. - 


*(d) To be wasted or exhausted; as, An 
estate rwns out. 

*(e) To become poor by extravagance. 

(/) To finish in a competition. 


“Eventually ran out a winner by ninety-two 
points.”—ield, April 4, 1885. 


24. To run out a warp, hawser, or cable: To 
earry ont its end to any object, for the pur- 
pose of mooring, warping, &c. 

25. To run out the guns: To force their 
muzzles out of the port by means of the side 
tackles. 

26. To run over: 

() To overflow. 

(2) To ride or drive over: as, To run over & 
-ehild. 

(8) To go over, examine, or recount cursorily, 


“And in running over Europe, we shall find that, 
wherever learning has been cultivated, it has flourished 
by the same advantages as in Greece."—Goldsmith: 
Polite Learning, ch. iv. 


27. To run riot: [Riot]. 

28. To run the eye over: To look through 
rapidly or cursorily ; to skim. 

29. To run the gantlet: (GANTLET). 

30. To run through: 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To go through, recount, or examine cur- 
sorily : as, To run through an account. 

(b) To spend quickly, to dissipate, to ex- 
hanst by extravagance: as, To run through a 
fortune. 

(2) Founding: To pass a quantity of metal 
through a mould, to remove sullage, air, &c., 
and to make the casting solid. 

81. To run to seed : 

(1) Lit. & Hort.: Rapidly to develop seed. 
Used spec. of potherbs the leaves of which are 
eatable when in a young state, but become 
tough and stringy when the plant is old and 
neal ancien 


“ The vilest herb that runs to seed.” 
Tennyson: Amphion, 96 


(2) Fig.: To hecome impoverished, ex- 
hausted, or worn out ; to go to waste, 

82. To run together: 

(1) Ord. Lang.: To unite or mingle, as 
metals fused in the same vessel, or as colours 
used in washing. 

(2) Mining: To fall in, as the walls of a 

e, so as to render tlie shafts and levels im- 
passable. 
83. To run up: 
Q) Transitive: 

(a) To increase by addition ; to enlarge: as, 

To run up a large account. 


(®) To erect; especially to erect hastily. 


“And run up a store out of so many planks and 80 
much corrugated iron.”—Duily Telegraph, Sept, 1, 1885. 


(c) To thrust up, as something long and 
slender. 
(d) To raise in value. 


‘Engaged in running up the prices of the Southern 
Lines. — Money Market Review, Aug. £9, 1885. 


(e) To sew up, by taking a series of stitches 
on the needle at the same time ; to repair tem- 
porarily by sewing. 

(f) To add up: as, To rum up a column of 
figures. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) Ord. Lang.: To rise, to grow, to in- 
crease : as, The amount runs up quickly. 

(b) Coursing: To be the second in a coursing- 
maich ; to be the runner-up (q.v.). 

34. To run with the land: 

Law (Of a covenant): To affect real property. 


rin, s. [Run, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of running; a course run; specif., 
a chase after an animal hunted, 
“Aftera eS hours’ run last week.” —Daily Chronicle, 


Oct. 25, 1884, 
2. A trip, a pleasure excursion. © (Colloq.) 


“T think of giving her a run in London for a 
change.”—Vickens > Martin Chuzzlewit, ch, xxx. 

3. Power of running; strength or ability in 
running. 

4, A course, progress, or flow ; especially, 
particular or distinctive course, progress, 
tenor, &e. 


“He nowhere uses any softness, or any run of verses 
to please the ear,”—Broome : Notes on the Udyssey. 


5, Continued course: as, a run of luck; 
espec., continued success or popularity. 


“The average duration of the theatrical rum is 
much longer here,"—Daily News, Jan. 25, 1886, 


6. A stream. 


“ A cold spring run came down off the mountain,”— 
Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 16. 


7. Free use of, or access to. 


“The shilling gave every guest the rzn of the groan- 
ing board.”—St. James's Gazette, Sept. 23, 1885, 


8. A general or extraordinary demand or 
pressure ; specif., a demand on a bank or 
treasury for redemption of its notes. 


“The run upon the Bank of Ireland and the Pro- 
vincial Bauk was very severe.”"—Zcho, Sept. 8, 1885, 


9. Character ; lay. 


“He knew the run of the country better than his 
neighbours.”"— Field, Jan, 23, 1886, 


10. A place where animals run or may run; 
a large extent of grazing ground : as a sheep 
run, @ cattle run. 

11. A burrow. 


“These nimble creatures disappear into the earth in 
the twinkle of an eye, and have a hundred under. 
ground runs,"—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 18, 1886, 


12. Clamour, outcry. (Followed by against.) 

13. A plank laid down to support rollers in 
moving buildings and other heavy objects ; 
also as a track for wheelbarrows. 

14, A pair of millstones in working order. 

II. Technically: 

1, Cricket: The complete act of running 


from one wicket to the other bya batsman. The- 


match is won by the side making most runs. 

2. Mil. : The swiftest mode of advancing. 

8. Mining: The direction or lead of a vein 
of ore, or a seam or stratum of other mineral, 
as of coal or marble. 

4, Music: A succession of notes, either 
ascending or descending, played rapidly ; a 
series of running notes. 

5. Nautical: 

(1) The aftermost part of a ship's bottom, 
which becomes gradually narrower frum tie 
floor-timbers to the stern-post. 

(2) The course or distance sailed by a vessel. 

(8) A voyage, trip, or passage from one port 
to another. (Seamen are said to be engaged 
on the run when they are shipped for a single 
voyage out or homeward, or from one port 
to another.) : 

6. Cycling: An outing awheel, as a club run 
(a special outing appointed by the captain of a 
club for its members), a century run (an outing 
covering a hundred miles), &c, 

(1) By (or with) a (or the) run: Suddenly; 
all at once. (Said of a fall, descent, or the 
like.) (Slang.) 


(2) In the long run, * at the longrun: In the 
end, in the result, evantually. 


run, pa. par. & a. 


*riin-ca’-tion, s. 


(3) The common run; the run: That which 
is most commonly seen or met with; the 
generality. 

(4) To get the run upon: To make a butt of; 
to ridicule. 

(5) To let go by the run: 

Naut.: To let go at once or entirely, in 
place of slacking the rope and tackle by which 
anything is held fast. 


run-up, s. ‘ 

1. Bookbind.: A fillet mark which runs 
from head to tail on the back, without 
mitring with the horizontal cross fillets on 
the panels. 

2. Coursing: The race between two grey- 
hounds from tke slips to the first turn of the 
hare, 


“Pious Frand scored the run-up from Alone,"—= 
Field, Dec, 6, 1884. 


(Roun, v.} 

A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Liquefied, melted, fused. 

2. Deserted ; as a sailor who has deserted 
is marked in the ship's buoks as run. 

3. Conveyed on shore secretly; cuntra- 
band, snuggled ; as, run spirits. 

4, Applied to lineal: measurements, as op- 
posed to square or solid. 


“Before... the ineasurements can be brought {nto 
the form of a bill, they have to be reduced in various 
forms... some being taken item hy item .. others 
are taken by the lineal inch, foot, or yard, sud are 
then said to be run."—Cussell’s J'echnical Kducutor, 
pt. xii., p. 366, 


* riin’-a-gate, * riin’-na-gate, * ren-e- 


gat, s. & a, 
(a-¥.).] 
A, As substantive: 

*1. A renegade, an apostate, 

2. A deserter, a fugitive. 

“The Carthaginians shall restore and deliver hack 
all the renegutes |perfugas| and fugitives that have 
fled to their side from us."—P. Holland : Livy, p. 76L 

B, As adj.: Renegade, runaway. 

“Not like enemies ouercome by battell, but like 
runnagate slaues,"—Goldyng : Justine, fol. 12, 


(O. Fr. renegat = renegade 


riin’-a-way, s. &a. (Eng. run, and away.) | 


A. As substantive: 

1. One who runs from danger or service; 
one who forsakes or deserts lawful service ; a 
fugitive. 

“He soon overtook two or three hundred of his 


runaways who had taken the same ruad.”—d/ucaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


*2. One who roams or wanders on the 
roads; a vagabond. 


“A sort of vagabonds, rascals, and runaways.” 
Shukesp.: Richard 111., ¥. & 
B. As adjective: 


1. Acting the part of a runaway ; fugitive; 
deserting lawful service; breaking from re- 
straint : as, a runaway horse, 

2. Accomplished or effected by running 
away ;: as, a runaway match, 


(Lat. runcatio, from 
runcatus, pa. par. of runco=to weed.) The 
act of weeding. 


riin’-oin-ate, a. [Runcrnato-.] 


Bot. (Of a leaf): Hook-backed ; curved ina 
direction from the apex to the base, having 
the points of the great central lobes reflexed, 
as the leaves of Jaraxacwm ofivinale (Leontodon 
Taraxacum). 


ruancinate-pinnatifid, a. 
Bot. : Pinnatifid with the tips of the lobes 


refiexed. (Hooker: Student's Flora (1873), 
p. 215.) 


ruin-gin-&-td-, pref. [Lat. runcinatus, pa. 


par. of runcino=to plane of; runcua=ae 
plane.] 
Bot. : Runcinate (q.v.). 
runcinato-dentats, a. 
Bot. : Hook-backed and toothed, 
runcinato-laciniate, a. 
Bot.: Both runcinate and laciniate, 


riind, s. [Ger. & Dan, rand=a border.) A 


seivage of broad clo*h; list; a border. 


“That's no lists or tailor’s runds or selvage of claith,” 
—Scott: Antiquury, ch. xxiv. 


* riin'-dal, s. [Ruxnet.] A runlet; a moat 


with water in it. 


— 


Oil, b6Y; port, jéwl; cat, goll, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, {enophon, exist. ph = £ 
~clan, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -slous=shiis. -bie. -dle, dc = bel, del. 


‘ 
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riun’-dle, s. [A dimin. from rownd (q.v.).] 
IL Ordinary Language: 
1, A round or step of a ladder; a rung. 
“Weare to consider the several steps and rundles 
we are to ascend by.” —Duppa. 
*2. Something put round an axis. 


“Of an axis or cylinder, having a rwndle about it. 
wherein are fastened divers spokes,"— Wilkes: Math, 
KM 


‘ag. 
* 3, A ball. 

** 4, Something round or circular ; a circle. 
5. One of the bars in a lantern-wheel (q.v.). 
Il, Naut.: The drum of a capstan. 


*run’-dled (le as el),a. [Runpix.] Round, 


circular, 
“ His rundled target.” ‘ ’ 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xvil. 


*riind’-lét, * runde-let, s. (Runver.] 


riine, s. [A.S. rim =a rune, a mystery ; cogn. 
with Icel. rin =a secret, a rune; Goth. runa; 
O. H. Ger. rina=a secret, counsel; Ger. 
raunen; Mid. Eng. rown, round = to whisper.) 

Archeology : 

1. Any letter of the Futhork (q.v.). They 
are formed almost entirely of straight lines, 
and may have been derived, as Schlegel sup- 

oses, from the Phoenicians, for several of the 

unie characters bear close resemblance to 
the letters of the Phenician alphabet. Schloe- 
zer holds that they are corruptions of the 
Roman alphabet, whilst another theory is 
that they are the original characters of the 
Indo-Germanic tribes brought from the East, 
and preserved among the races of that stock. 
The name Rune was first mentioned by Ven- 
antius Fortunatus in the sixth century as the 
name of a German letter. The knowledge of 
the Runes was confined to a small class, and 
they were used for purposes of augury, and 
for magical symbols. They have been grouped 
into three systems—the Anglo-Saxon, the Ger- 
man, and the Norse or Scandinavian; but no 
great difference exists between them, Traces 
of.Runes in inscriptions occur in England in 
the old kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, 
and East Anglia; in Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Germany, and Iceland. The so-called 
Runes of North America are nothing more 
than Indian picture-writing. 


“The mystic Woden, or Odin, the inventor of runes, 
claims a higher place in the literature of northern 
Europe than the Greek Cadmus.”— Wilson: Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotlund, ii. 286, 


2, Poetry expressed in Runes, 


“ Runes were upon his tongue, 
As on the warrior's sword,” 
Longfellow : Tegner’s Death, 


*rfin’-6r, s. (Eng. run(e); -er.] A bard or 
learned man among the ancient Goths. 
ring, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Ria, v.] 
riing, * ronge, s. [A.S. hrung=one of the 
stukes of a cart; cogn. with O. Dut. ronge ; 
Icel. rong =a ribin a ship; Goth, hrugga = 
a staff; Ger. runge=a pip, a bolt; Irish 
ronga =arung; Gael. rong =a staff.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A cudgel; a rough, undressed staff or 
piece of wood. 


“ Till, slap, come in an unco loon, 
And wi’ a rung decide it.” 
Burns: Dumfries Volunteers, 


2. The round or step of a ladder. 


8. The spoke of a wallower or lantern-wheel, 
or one of the radial handles projecting from 
the rim of a steering-wheel. 


4, One of the bars of a windmill-sail. 

II, Shipbuild.: A floor or ground timber of 
a ship’s frame. 

rung-head, s. 

Shipwright.: The upper end of a ship's 


floor timber. 
fi, = io 
(ees 


rin-ic, a. [Eng. run(e) ; a 
~tc.) | Cale \ 


1. Of, or pertaining to 
@ rune or runes; cut in 
runes. 

+ 2. Scandinavian. 

“Beneath the shade the 

Northmen cane, 
Fixed on each valea Runte 
name. 

Scott > Rokeby, iv. 1, 
runic-knot, s, 
Arch. ; A peculiar twisted ornament beiong- 

ing to early Anglo-Saxon or Danish times. 
Also called a Danish knot. 


EARLY SAXON RUNIC 
KNOT, 


rundle—running 


runic-staff, runic-wand, s. A willow 
staff inscribed with runes, used in iagical 
ceremonies or divinations. 


rin’-kled (le as el), a. 
(Scotch.) 


run’-lét (1), *rtind’-1ét, s. [A dimin. from 
O. F. rondele =a little tun or barrel, from 
rond =round.] A sinall barrel of varying 
capacity, from three to twenty gallons, but 
usually containing about fifteen gallons, 


“ Have then a rundlet of brisk claret.”—Oartwright : 
The Ordinary, ii. 1. 


t riin’-lét (2), s. [A dimin. from run (q.v.).] 
A little stream, a rivulet. (Tennyson: In 
Memoriam, exix. 13.) 


riinn, s. [Mahratta, &c. ran=a thicket, a 
wood, a waste.] A waste. (Used only of the 
Runn of Cutch, which is a salt-marsh toler- 
ably dry in the hot season, flooded and im- 
passable in the rains.) 


(WRINKLED. ] 


*riin’-nel, s. [A dimin. from run (q.v.).] 
1. Arivulet, a small stream or brook. 


“The familiar runnels of water which in the in- 
habited country intersect the land every few yards.”— 
Daily Telegraph, March 9, 1885. 


2. A runner, 
“ Their roots, like moiten metal cooled in flowing, 
Stiffened in coils and runne/s down the bank.” 
Lowell, in Burroughs: Pepacton, p, 142. 
rtn’-nér, s. (Eng. run, v. ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who runs ; one who joins in a race, 


“ Forespent with toil, as rwnners with a race.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry V1, ii, 8 


*2, A fugitive, a runaway. 


“Tis sport to maul a runner.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 7. 


*3, A messenger. 

*4, An old name for a detective officer : as, 
a Bow-Street runner. (Dickens: Oliver Twist, 
ch. xxx.) 

*5, A smuggler. 


“The unfair traders and runners.”—North; Life of 


Loi d Guilford, 1i. 188. 
6, A round piece of wood, on which any 
heevy weight is rolled along; a roller. 


“The barn or house was eres up, and great runners, 
evs in the woods, vcs under it, and under the 
runners were placed skids.”— Scribner's Magazine, 
Nov., 1871, p. 46. 

7. One of the curved pieces of a sled or 

sleigh which run or slide upon the ground 
and support the bed. 


8. A ship which runs a blockade, 


9, One whose business it is to solicit pas- 


sengers for railways, steamboats, &c. (Amer.) 
10. The slider of an umbrella to which the 
spreaders are pivoted. 
11. A run of water, a stream. 


“When they are going up the runners to spawn.”— 
Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 


II. Technically: 


1, Bot. : A prostrate filiform stem, forming at 


its extremity roots and a young plant, which 
itself gives birth to new runners, as in the 
strawberry. Properly it is a prostrate, vivi- 
age) scape, d.e., one producing roots and 
eaves instead of flowers. It is akin to a 
sucker, which, however, roots at various parts 
of its course. 

2, Entom. (Pl.) : The Cursoria (q.v.). 

3. Found. : A gate (q.v.). 

4, Milling.: The revolving millstone of a 
grinding-mill. It is usually, but not always, 
the upper stone. Sometimes both stones are 
driven, and thus become the upper and lower 
runner respectively. 

5, Nawt.: A thick rope rove through a single 
block, a hook attached to one end and the 
other passed around one of the tackle-blocks. 
A whip-and-runner has a single block only, 
attached to the fall of the runner. 


6. Optics: A convex tool of cast-iron, on 


which lenses are supported while grinding in 
the shell. 

7. Ornith, (Pl.): The Cursores (q.v.). 

8. Saddlery: A loop, usually of metal, used 
in harness-making to receive a running strap 
orrein The gag-rein passes through runners 
suspended from the throat-latch on each side 
of the throat. 


9, Stone-working: A rubber (q.v.). 


10. Well-boring.: A loop-shaped piece for 


taking hold of the topit or top-piece of the 
train of boring-rods. 


el 


runner-ball, s. 

Gunpowder; A wooden dish which crushes 
the mill-cake through the meshes of the sieves 
in granulating gunpowder. 


runner-stick, s. 

Found. : A cylindrical or slightly conical 
piece of wood, which acts as a pattern to 
form the upright part of the gate. 


runner-tackle, s. 

Naut.: A luff-tackle.spplied to the running 
end of a rope passed through a movable pillow. 
[RunneEr.] 


runner-up, s. 

Coursing. ; The greyhound which takes the 
second prize, losing only the final course with 
the actual winner of the stakes; hence any 
competitor who runs second, or takes second 
place in any competition. 


“The falling together of last year’s winner and 
runner-up,”"—Field, Dec. 6, 1884, 


riin’-nét, s. [RENNET.] 
riin’-ning, pr. par.,a., & s. [Ruy, v.] 


A, As pr. par.: (See the verb), 

B. As adjective: 

1, Moving or proceeding at a run, 

2. Kept for running: as, a running horse. 

3. Discharging pus or matter: as, a running 
sore. 

4, Not discharged at the time, but settled 
periodically : as, a running account. 

5. Interspersed with the original matter. 


“Her running comment on the plates combines 
sensible notes with good advice.”—A ti um, Dec. 20, 
1884. 


6. In succession ; without any day, week, &c., 
intervening; as, He came three days running. 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of one who or that which runs. 

2. That which runs or flows; quantity run. 

3. Power, ability, or strength to run, 

4, Matter or pus discharged from a sore, 


| (1) To make good one’s running : To run as 
well as one’s rival ; to prove one’s self a match 
for one’s rival. 

(2) To make the running: 

Racing: To force the pace at the beginning 
of a race. 

(8) To take up the running : 

Racing: To take the lead in forcing the 
pace; to take. the most active part in any 
undertaking. ‘ 


running-biock, s. 
Naut. : A hooked block which moves as the 
fall is hauled upon. 


» running-board, s. A narrow platform 
extending along the side of a locomotive. 


running-bowline, s. 

Naut.: A knot in which the end is taken 
round the standing part and made into a 
bowline around its own part. 


running-buddle, s. 
Mining: [BuDDLE]. 


running-bugs, s. pl. 
Entom.: A term suggested by W. 8. Dallas, 
F.L.8., for the Geocores, or Land-bugs. 


running-days, s. pl. 

Comm.: A chartering term for consecutive 
days occupied on a voyage, &c., including 
Sundays, and not being therefore limited to 
working days. 


running-fight, s. A fight kept up be- 
tween a party 
pursuing and 
one pursued. 


running- 
fire, s. A cou- 
stant fire of ar- 
tillery or mus- 
ketry ; hence, a 
constant or con- 
tinued course of 
anything: as, a 
running - fire of 
questions, 


* running - 


footman,s. A 
livery - servant, © 


RUNNING-FOOTMAN. 
one or more of u 


whom were formerly kept by noblemen, ta 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2%, © = 6; ey = 4;,qu=kw. 


runningly—ruralist 
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run before their carriages and give notice of 
their approach, It is believed that the Duke 
of Queensberry, who died in 1810, was the last 
yerson in England who employed running 
footmen. The illustration is from the sign 
of a public-house in Hayes-Mews, Berkeley- 
Sqnare, formerly a house of call for running- 
footmen. (Notes & Queries, 2nd ser., i. 9.) 
“Two running-footmen, dressed in white, with black- 
EO fer s and long staffs in their hands, headed the 
."—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, ch, xxii, 

running-gear, s. 

Vehicle: The entire portion of the vehicle 
below the bed or body. Specifically, the 
wheels, axles, perch (if any), hounds, bolsters, 
and tongue. F 


running-hand, s. 

1, A style of penmanship in which the let- 
ters are formed without raising the pen from 
the paper. 

2. Print.: A fount of type in imitation of 
such writing. 

running-off, s. 

Found. : The act of opening the tap-hole of 
a blast-furnace to allow the metal to flow into 
the channels and thence to the moulds, 


running-part, s. 


Naut.: The hauling-part or fall of a tackle ; 
as distinguished from the standing-part. 


running-policies, s. pl. 

Comm.: Open policies, covering the risk 
attaching to the property on board a ship, 
during an entire season, or up to some speci- 
fied date, instead of during a single voyage, 


running-rein, s. 

Manége: A driving rein which runs over 
pulleys on the headstall to increase its freedom 
of motion. It frequently passes over sheaves 
on the bit and returns up the cheek, so as to 
pull the bit up into the angle of the mouth. 


running-rigging, s. 

Naut.: Ropes for arranging the yards and 
sails, as braces, sheets, halyards, bowlines, &c. 
[STANDING-RIGGING. | 


running-thrush, s. 


running-title, s. 
Print.: A line at the head of a page indi- 
cating the subject. [HEADLINE.] 


*riin’-ning-ly, adv. 
Without hesitation. 
“Played I not off-hand and runningly ” 
R. Browning: Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, 


*riin’-nion (ias y),s. [Runyon.] 
*ri-ndl'-d-gist, s. [Eng. runolog(y); -ist.] 


One skilled in runes, 


“The advanced school of Scandinavian runologists.” 
—Athenwum, June 28, 1879. 


*rfi-nol’-6-gY, s. (Eng. run(e) ; -ology.] The 
science of runes; the principles on which the 
study of runes is based. 


“ The facts of runology absolutely demand that the 
Tron Age in Scandinavia shall be many hundreds of 
years before Christ.”—Acudemy, May 8, 1886, p. 332, 


riin-rig, a. [Apparently from run and rig.] 
Applied to lands, the alternate ridges of 
with belong to different owners. (Scotch.) 


runt, * ront, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Dut. 
rund = a bullock or cow.) 
1. An animal smaller and shorter than the 
usual size of the breed. 


“A monstrous Welsh runt, the ugliest brute that 
earn alg be found in the couutry.’—Field, 


[Frusg, (2).] 


[Eng. running; -ly.] 


2. A shrivelled, sapless, withered animal. 


“Your hung beef was the worst I ever tasted ; and 
as hard as the very horn the old runt wore when she 
lived.”—Laud; Letter to Lord Strafforde. 


3.. A dwarf; a mean, despicable person. 
4, The stem of colewort or cabbage; the 
dead stump ofa tree. (Scotch.) 
“ Poor Willie, wi’ his pom runt.” 


‘ ‘urns: Hallo 
5. A variety of pigeon. 


“There are runts weighing more than two pounds 
each.” —Duaily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1885, 


6. A raw country girl. 


rint-y, a. [Eng. runt; -y.] Short and thick. 
Ga = msined pig tied to astob."—Harper's Magazine, 


rin’-way, s. (Eng. run and way.] The run 
of an animal. 


ween, 


“ We stood so that each commanded one of the run- 
ways indicated."—Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 298. 


rai-peé’, s. [Mahratta rupaya= Hind. rupiya 
a rupee, silver, from Sanse. raépya = silver, 
wrought silver, or gold.) 

Coinage: 

1. A silver coin in use in the British 
dominions in India, with corresponding ones 
of much inferior workmanship and variable 
value in the native states. In 1875 the Madras 
or Company’s rupee of 16 annas, or 192 pice, 
was valued at 1s, 10}d., and the Sicca rupee = 
1y; of the Company’s rupee, 1s. 11?d. Next 
year (1876) the appreciation of gold began or 
became perceptible with the corresponding 
depreciation of silver. ‘Tested by a gold 
standard the Madras rupee steadily fell, and 
in 1886 was worth about 1s. 6d, only. As the 
Indian government receiving taxes in silver, has 
to pay home charges in gold or its full equiva- 
lent, it lost, in 1876-7, a little over two 
millions of pounds sterling, and in 1882-3 
more than three millions. (W. W. Hunter: 
Indian Empire, Statesman’s Year Book, &c.) 

2. A gold coin. In 1875 the Bombay rupee 
was worth £1 10s. 1}d., the Madras one, of 15 
silver rupees, £1 9s. 23d. Since then they 
have greatly risen in value, [1.] 


rfi-pé-li-an, a. [From the village of Rupel- 
monde, south of Antwerp.] (See compound.) 


rupelian-beds, s. pl. 
Geol. ; The Middle Oligocene of Belgium. 


*ri-pél-la-ry, a. (Lat. rupes=a rock.) 
Rocky. 


Ri -pért, s. [The nephew of Charles I.] 


Rupert's drop, tRupert’s ball, s. 
A small globule of cooled glass with along, thin 
projection. When this slender part is broken, 
the whole globule goes into small fragments. 
The name was given because the drops were 
first brought to England by Prince Rupert, 


ra-pi-a, s. (Gr. pumos (rhupos) = dirt.] 
Pathol. : A bulbous disease, always syphili- 
tic, resembling pemphigus, but the crust be- 
comes hard, horny, and remains attached, the 
ulceration forming layer after layer under- 
neath, tillit, assumes the characteristic cockle- 
shell form of the disease. Underneath the 
scab a grey sloughy ulcer is present, and the 
rupia ulceration and crusts frequently form 
from syphilis without any bulbous eruption. 


rfi-pi-cap’-ra, s. (Lat. rupes=a rock, and 
capra = a she-goat.] 

1, Zool. : Chamois (q.v.), a genus of Bovide ; 
in Sir V. Brooke’s classification the sole genus 
of Rupicaprine. There is but one species, 
Rupicapra tragus, ranging from the Alps to 
the Caucasus. Elongate, slender round horns 
(in both sexes); nearly erect from above the 
orbit, suddenly hooked backwards at tip; 
nose ovine, hairy ; fur soft. 

2. Paleont. : From the Post-Pliocene (caves) 
of France. 


ri-pi-ca-pri-nw, s. pl. [Lat. rupicapr(a) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] [RuPpicaPra.] 


rfi-pic’-d-la, s. 

colo = to inhabit.] 

Ornith.: Cock of the Rock; a genus of 
Rupicoline (q.v.), with three species, from 
the Amazonian region and Guiana. Bill mo- 
derate, robust, rather vaulted ; nostrils oval, 
lateral, partly hidden by the feathers of the 
elevated crest ; feet large, strong, syndactyle ; 
tarsi partially covered with feathers; wings 
short, rounded, 


rii-pi-cd-li-ne, s. pl. [Mod Lat. rupicol(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.) 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Cotingide, for- 
merly a sub-family of Pipride. It now con- 
tains two genera: Rupicola and Phcenicocer- 
cus. (Wallace.) 


Riup’-péll (i as i), s. [Wilhelm Peter Ed- 
ward Simon Riippell, a German traveller an 
naturalist, born 1790.} ‘ 


Rippell’s griffon, s. 
Ornith. : Gups riippelli, from Abyssinia, 


riip’-pi-a, s. [Named after H. B, Ruppius, a 
German botanist.) 

Bot. : A genus of Juncaginacee (Lindley), of 
Naiadexw, tribe Potamew (Sir J. Hooker). 
Flowers perfect, generally two in a peduncle 
arising from spathaceons leaf sheaths. Peri- 
anth none, stamens four, anthers one-celled. 


(Lat. rupes=a rock, and 


Achenes or drupes four, on long stalks, each 
one-seeded. Known species one or more 
Ruppia maritima, a small herb with linear, se- 
taceous, submerged leaves, is found in Britain, 
in saltwater pools and ditches. 


rup’-tile, a. (Mod. Lat. ruptilis, from Lat. 
ruptus = broken, } 
Bot.: Bursting irregularly, not in the line 
of union of parts in cohesion. 


*riip’tion, s. [Lat. ruptio, from ruptus, pa. 
par of rumpo=to break.) A breach; a 
reaking or bursting open; rupture, 

“ The plenitude of vessels or plethora causes an ex- 
travasation of blood, by ruption or apertion.”— Wisee 
man: Treatises, 

* riip’-tu-a-ry, s. [See def] A corrupt of 
Roturier (q.v.). 


rup’-ture, s. [(Fr., from Lat. ruptura, fem. of 
rupturus, fut. par. of runuyo= to break; Sp. 
rotura; Ital. rvtture.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: The act. of breaking or bursting}; 
the state of being broken or violently parted. 
“The egg that soon 
Bursting with kindly rupture forth disclos’d 
Their callow young.” Milton: P. L., vii. 419, 
2. Fig. : A breach, as of peace, friendship, 
or concord, between either individuals or 
nations ; a quarrel; a breaking off of friendly 
relations, 
IL Med. : Hernia (q.v.). 
4] A Rupture Society to provide poor per- 
sons suffering from rupture with trusses, was 
established in London in 1804. 


rip’-ture, v.f. & i. [Ruprurs, 8] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1, To break, to burst; to part violently. 


“The vessels of the brain and membranes, if resp. 
tured, absorb the extravasated bluod.”—Sharp. 


2. To affect with, or cause to suffer from 
rupture or hernia. 
II, Fig. : To cause a breach in; to break, 
‘The Treaty of Berlin, after having survived seven 
years, has at length been ruptured in an important 
point."—Duily Telegraph, Oct. 7, 1885. 
* B. Intrans.: To suffer a breach or dis- 
ruption. 


rip’-ture-wort, s [Eng. rupture, s., and 
wort.) 
Bot.: (1) Herniaria glabra [HERNIARIA] 5 
(2) Alternunthera polygonoides. 


rap’-tur-ing, pr. par.,a.,& 8. [Ruprurs, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Bot.: An irregular method of bursting ; the 
production of irregular holes or rents in a 
pericarp by the spontaneous contraction of 
part of it, as in Antirrhinum and Campanula, 


ri-ral, *ru-rall, a. & s. [Fr. rural, from 
Lat. ruralis, from rus, genit. ruris = the 
country; Sp. & Port. rural; Ital. rwrale.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of or pertaining to the country, as dis- 
tinguished from a city or town; resembling 
or suitable to the country ; rustic. 


** For I have lov'd the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth,” Cowper : Task, 1, 109, 


2. Of or pertaining to agriculture or farm- 
ing: as, rwral economy. 
*3, Living in the country ; rustic, 


“ Here is a rural fellow.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. &% 


*B. Assubst. : Av inhabitant of the country, 
“Ye said sir Thomas punysshed the sayd vyllages 
and rurallis by greuous fines.” —Fabyan: Cronycole 
(Philip de Valoys, an. 19). 
rural-dean, s. An ecclesiastic, under 
the bishop and archdeacon, who has the 
peculiar care and inspection of the clergy and 
laity of a district. 


rural-deanery,s. The jurisdiction of a 
rural dean or archdeacon, It is an aggrega- 
tiou of parishes, 


*ri’-ral-ism, s. (Eng. rural ; -ism.] 
1. The quality or state of being rural. 


2. An idiom or expression peculiar to the 
country as opposed to the town. 


*ri-ral-ist, s. [Eng. rural; -ist.] One who 
leads a rural life. (Coventry: Philemon to Hy- 
daspes, conv. 8.) 


boil, b6Y; PSUt, J6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -iag. 


vA 


-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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*ri-ral-ity, s. (Eng. rural; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being rural ; ruralness. 


rf’-ral-ize, v.i.&t. (Eng, rural; -ize.] 
A. Intrans.: To go into the country to 
live ; to live in the country. 
B. Troms. : To make rural; to give a rural 
appearance to. 


rti-ral-ly, adv, (Eng. rural; -ly.] Ina rural 
manner ; as in the country. 


“ Rurally situated at some distance from the body 
of the town."—Wakefleld; Memoirs, p. 76. 


rai-ral-néss, s. [Eng. rural; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rural ; rurality. 


*rti-ric’-6-list, s. (Lat. rwricola, from rus, 
genit. ruris = the country, and colo = to live.] 
An inhabitant of the country. 


rai-_ri-dé-ca/-nal, «a. [Lat. rus, genit. ruris 
=the country, and decanus =a dean.] Of or 
pertaining to an archdeacon ; under the juris- 
diction of an archdeacon. 


“ A diocese no larger than a ruridecanal district."— 
Church Times, Feb. 12, 1886, 


*rfi_rig’-én-otts, a. (Lat. rus, genit. ruris 
=the country, and gigno, pa. t genut = to 
beget.] Born in the country. 


rii-sa, s. [Malay russa =a deer.) 

Zool.: A genus of Cervide, or a stb-genus 
of Cervus, with several species, f-oIn the East 
Indies. They are generally of large size, and 
have round antlers, with a snag projecting in 
front just above the base of each. There are 
several species, of which the best known is 
Rusa aristotelis, the Sambur (q.v.). 


ris-ciis, s. (Lat. ruscum = butcher’s-broom.)} 
Bot. : Butcher’s-broom ; a genus of Aspara- 
ginee or Asparagee. Dicecious; perianth 
spreading, of six sepals; filaments combined 
into a tuhe; stamens three, sessile; ovary 
three-celled; berry usually one-seeded. 
Kuown species four or five, from the north 
temperate zone. The seeds of some have been 
roasted as coffee. Ruscus aculeatus was form- 
erly used as an aperient and diuretic, and R. 
hypoglossum as a gargle. 2, aculeatus is the 
common Butcher’s Broom; used by butchers 
in Europe to sweep their blocks. 


rise, s. [Fr.=a stratagem, from ruser = to 
beguile, from O. Fr. retiser = to refuse, to 
recoil, to escape; hence, to use tricks to 
escape, from Lat. recuso = to refuse.] A 
stratagem, an artifice, a trick, a wile. 


4] Ruse de guerre: A trick of war; a stratagem. 


rtish (1), *resche, *rische, *rishe, 
*rusche, s. [A.S. risce, resce ; Cf. Low Ger. 
rush, risch; Dut. & Ger. rusch; Lat. ruscum 
= butvher’s-broom.] 
1. Literally & Botany: 


(1) The several species of the genus 
Juncus. Marsh plants with flowers of higher 
organization than grasses or sedges, from 
which they are readily distinguished by 
their stem. This is unjointed, and has a 
central pith which may be used as a very 
feehle taper [RusH-LIGHT], and woven into 
baskets, ropes, &c. The deep roots of some 
species, as Juncus acutus and J. maritimus are 
planted on the embankments of Holland, &c., 
to defend them against the encroachments of 
the sea. Some are troublesome weeds in un- 
drained land. (Job viii. 11.) 

(2) Chondrilla juncea. : 

(3) Various plants more or less superficially 
resembling Juncus. 


(4) (Pl.): The order Juncacee (q.v.). 
2. Fig.: Used to denote anything of little 


orno worth; the merest trifle; a straw, a fig: 
as, I do not care a rush. 


rush-bearing, a. & s. 
A. As adj.: Bearing or producing rushes, 
B. As substantive: 


1, A name in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and some other parts of England, for the Wake 
or Feast of Dedication of a Chureh, when the 
parishioners used to strew the church with 
rushes and sweet-smelling herbs. 


2. (Pl.): Devices of wooden framework, 
covered with moss, rushes, and flowers, with 
which a church is decorated on the Feast of 
Dedication. 

“The rush-bearings remain in the church over the 


Sunday until the following Monday afternoon.”—The 
Queen, Sept. 26, 1885. se i es 


riish (2), s. 


rush, *rusche, v.i. & t. 


rish’-6r (2), s. 


rish’-i-négs, s. 


rurality—russet 


rush-bottomed,a. Havinga bottom or 
seat made of rushes: as, a rush-bottomed chair. 


*yush-buckler, s. A bullying, swagger- 

ing tellow ; a swashbuckler. 

“Take into this number also their servants: I mean 
all that flock of stout, brayging rush-bucklers,"—Sir T. 
More: Utopia (ed. Robinson), bk. ii., ch. iv. 

rush-broom, s. 
Bot. : The leguminous genus Viminaria, 


rush-candle, s. A rush-light (q.v.). 


“ Some gentle taper, 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole,” 


Milton : Comus, 338. 
rush-light, s. 


1. A tallow candle with a rush wick. Rush- 
lights are made in the same manner as dip- 
candles, a peeled rush being used for a wick. 
One narrow ribbon of the rind is left on the 
pith to hold it together, The rushes thus pre- 
pared are bleached and dried. They are 
dipped vertically in the melted tallow several 
times, as usual with dip-candles. As they 
burn slowly, and give only a feeble light, they 
are often used in sick rooms, 


2, Any weak, flickering light. 
rush-like, a. 
weak 


“By only tilting with a rush-like lance.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 788, 


A mat made of rushes. 


Resembling a rush ; hence, 


rush-mat, s. 


rush-nut, s. 


Bot.: Cyperus esculentus, a sedge, not a 
genuine rush. [CyPERus.] 


* rush-ring, s. A ring made of rushes, 
formerly used in mock-marriages. 


rush-toad, s. [NatreRJAck.] 


rush-wheat, s. 
Bot.: Triticwm junceum, the Rushy Sea- 


wheat, a British plant growing along sandy 
sea-shores, 


(Ruse, v.] 

1. Lit. :; A pushing or driving forward with 
eagerness and haste; a violent motion or 
course. 


“With a violent rush severed him from the duke, 
who with the rest went on quickly through the town.” 
—Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 230. 


2. Fig.: An eager demand; arun, 
“Jn view of the rusk of applicants for every free 


scholarship at schools and universities.”—Daily Tele. 


graph, Sept. 23, 1885, 


{[O. Sw. ruska, 
rusa = torush ; ruska = to shake ; Dan. ruske; 
Ger. rauschen = to rustle.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To move or drive forward with haste and 
eagerness ; to hurry forward tumultuously. 


“ He thinks the queen is rushing to his arms.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xx. 115. 


2. To enter with undue eagerness, or with- 
out due deliberation, reflection, and prepara- 
tion: as, To rush into speculation, to rush 
into print. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To put forward over hastily ; to hurry 
forward. 

“Tn the first place a number of bills are rushed 
through Parliament. They must be passed cote que 
cotte."—Duwily Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1874. 

* 2. To throw down; to overturn. 

* Of alle his ryche castilles rusche doune the walles,” 
Morte Arthure, 1,339. 


*riished, a. (Eng. rush (1), 8. ; -ed.] 


1, Abounding with rushes ; rushy. 


“ Near the rush'd marge of Cherwell's flood.” 
Warton : Odes, 1. 


2. Covered with rushes : as, a rushed floor. 


rush’-ér (1), s. (Eng. rush (1), s.; -er.] One 


whose business it was to strew rushes on the 
floors at dances, &c. 


“ Fiddlers, rushers, puppet-masters, 
Jugglers, and gipsies,” Ben Jonson. 


(Eng. rush, v. 5 -er.] One who 
rushes; one who acts with undue haste and 
violence. 


[Eng. rushy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rushy or abounding 
with rushes. 


rush’-y, *rush-ie, a. [Eng. rush (1), 8. 3 -y.] 


1. Abounding with rushes. 


“Our first field is Ss, slo; down to a rush; 
patch.” — Field, March 27, 1886, ceed u 


2. Made of rushes. 


*rushy-fringed,a. Fringed or bordered 
with rushes, 
“ By the rushy-fringed bank.” Ailton: Comus, 890. 
{ Apparently a special coinage. Prof. D. 
Masson (note in loc.) says : 


“An adjective formed, as it were, from a previous 
compound noun, rushy-fringe; wnless, by a very 
forced device, for which there is no authority, we 
should resolve the word thus—rush-yfringed,” 


ri-sine, a. [Mod. Lat. rus(a); -ine.] 

Zool.: A name applied toa group of Deer, 
of which Rusa is the type. The horns have 
an anterior basal suag, and the beam ends in 
a simple bifurcation ; muffle not separate from 
muzzle, and set high ; hair-tuft on hind legs. 


“Another member of the Rusine deer is the well- 
known Axis."— Wood: Illus, Nat. Hist., i, 698, 


ru-si-dch’-ine, s. [(Etym. not apparent.) 
Chem.: A red substance produced by evapo- 
rating the green solution formed when chlorine 
water and ammonia are added to a solution of 
quinine. It is soluble in alcohol. 


rusk, s. [Sp. rosca de mar = sea-rusks ; rosca 

= aroll of bread ; cf. Port, rosca = the wind- 
ing of a serpent, a screw.] 

1, Akind of light cake, or a kind of soft 
sweetened biscuit. 

“ After a hasty meal of coffee and rusks, I got to the 

water-side.”"—Field, April 4, 1885. 

2. A kind of small cake or loaf which has 
been rasped. 

3. A kind of light hard cake or bread, as for 
ships’ stores. 


riis’-kie,s. [0. Fr. rusche (Fr. ruche)=a hive.} 
1, A hive. 
2. A twig or straw basket for corn or meal. 
3. A coarse straw hat. (Scotch.) 


y-ma, s. ~(Turk, khyrysma.) A kind of 
depilatory used by Turkish women, and made 
of a brown and light iron substance, with 
half as much quicklime, steeped in water. 


Riss, a. & s. [Russian.] 
A. As adj.: Of, or pertaining to the Russ 
or Russians. 
B. As substantive: ; 
1, A native, or the natives collectively, of 
Russia. 
2. The language of the Russ or Russians. 


rus’-sel,s. [Prob. connected with russet(q.v.).] 
A woollen cloth first manufactured at Norwich. 


*@ Dan Russel : The fox; so called from his 
red colour. 


riis’-sét, a. & s. [O. Fr. rousset = russet 
brown, ruddy, a dimin. from Fr. roux (fem. 
rousse) = reddish, from Lat, russus = red.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Lit. : Of a reddish-brown colour. 
§| Formerly used loosely for gray or ash- 
coloured. (Cf. Notes & Queries, loc. inf. cit.) 

“ Russet, so far as one can judge, described a sad 
colour, and was applied to various shades, both of grey 
and brown.”—Notes € Queries (6th ser.) x. 499. 

*2. Fig.: Rustic, homespun, coarse, plain. 

“Henceforth my wooing mind shall be expressed 

In russe¢ Yeas and houest kersey Noes.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
3. Applied to the condition of leather when 
it is finished, excepting the operations of 
colouring and polishing the surface. 
B. As substantive: 


1. A reddish-brown colour: specif., a pig- 
ment prepared from the Rubia tinctoria, or 
madder root. It is of a true middle hue 
between orange and purple, not subject to 
change by the action of light, impure air, 
time, or mixture of other piginents. 

2. A country dress ; homespun cloth. 

“ Himself a palmer poor, in homely russet clad.” 

Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 8. 12. 

3. A kind of apple of a russet colour and 

rough skin. 


“The russet pearmain is a very pleasant fruit, con- 
tinuing long on the tree, and in the couservatory par- 
takes both of the russeting and jearmain in colour 
and taste; the one side being generally rnsset, and the 
pubes streaked like a pearmain,’—Mortimer: Hus- 

andry. 


*russet-pated, a. Having the head grey,. 
or ash-coloured. (Notes & Queries, 6th ser.. 
ix. 845, 396, 470, x. 499.) ; 

“ Russet-pated chats 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, fit. 
* riis'-sét, v.t. [Russer, a.] To give a russet 
colour to. (Thomson: A Hymn, 96.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2%, eo =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


bon, 


ris'-sét-ing, s. [Eng. russet ; -ing.] 
1. The same as Russzz, s., 3. 
“The apple-crange, then the savoury russeting.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 18 
* 2. Russet or coarse cloth. 
* 3. A clown, arustic ; one dressed in coarse 
clothes. 


“A goodly hotch-potch ! when vile russetings 
Are match’d with monarchs and with mighty 
kings.” Bp, Hall; Satires, 1. & 


*®rtis-sét-y, a. (Eng. russet, a.; -y.] Of a 
russet colour. 


Riss-ia (ss as sh), s. [See def. 1.] 
1, Geog.: The name of an empire in the 
east of Europe. 
2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 232). 
3. Leather: Russia-leather (q.v.). 


Russia-duck, s. 
Fabric: Fine white linen canvas. 


Russia-leather, s. A kind of leather 
originally made in Russia, but now prepared 
elsewhere, from the skins of goats and sheep. 
It is usually of either a black or a red 
color, the latter being given by alum and a 
decoction of Brazil and sandal woods, the 
former by a solution of iron and sandal-wood. 
It is very strong, pliant, and waterproof, 
and has a peculiar faculty for resisting mois- 
ture and the ravages of insects. The strong 
penetrating odor is due to the oil of birch 
used in its preparation. It is especially useful 
in bookbinding. 

Russia-matting, s. Bast-matting (q.v. 
Tt is used for packing, and the bast of ah 
tt is composed for tying up plants. 


Riiss’-ian (ss as sh), a. &s. [Russra.] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Russia or 
its inhabitants. i 


B. As substantive: 

1, A native of Russia. 

2. The language spoken by the Russians ; 
Russ. It belongs to the eastern division of 
the Slavonic branch. 

Russian Church, s. 

Church Hist. & Eccles.: The church esta- 
Dlished in Russia. It is an offshoot from the 
Greek church, the conversion of the Russians 
to Christianity having been effected by Greek 
missionaries. About a.p. 900, a metropolitan 
was consecrated at Constantinople for the 
see of Kiew, the capital of a Grand Duke. 
Tn 955 the Russian princess Olga went to Con- 
stantinople to be baptised. In 988 Vladimir 
the Great was also baptised, married the 
sister of the Greek emperor, and took active 
steps to spread Christianity in his dominions. 
In 1223 the Mongol Tartars invaded the 
country, and destroyed Kiew in 1240. In 1299, 
the seat of the metropolitan see was removed 
to Vladimir, and subsequently to Moscow. 
In 1415 a separation took place between the 
Russian and Polish churches, In 1702, Peter 
the Great swept away the dignity of the 
ea and proclaimed himself head of the 

urch, A Holy Synod was constituted to 
counsel and assist him in his government. 
The tenets of the Russian Church are essen- 
tially those of the parent Greek Chureh (q.v.). 
There are many dissenters. 


Russian-influenza, s. An epidemic 
catarrhal trouble, familiarly known as grippe. 
Quite common in the United States during the 
last few years. 


Russian-thistle, s. Salsola Kali (q.v.), 
the saltwort of our ocean beach, from New 
England to Georgia, has a variety tragus, native 
to parts of Europe, and whuse seeds have been 
introduced to this country. This is the so- 
called Russian-thistle, which has invaded the 
Dakvtas and Nebraska, and is spreading else- 
where. It is a troublesome and persistent 

weed, so difficult to eradicate that Congress 
has been called upon for an appropriation for 
the purpose. The nearly spherical plants break 
off at the roots and are rolled by the wind as 
tumble-weeds, scattering their seeds as they go. 
The loss caused by it is great and increasing. 


Riiss’-ian-ize (ss as sh), v.t. (Eng. Russian; 
_ -tse.})_ To render Russian ; to subject to Rus- 
sian influence. 


Riiss’-ni-ak, s. [(Russ.] A member of a 
branch of the Slavic race, inhabiting Galicia, 
Hungary, Podolia, Volhynia, and Lithuania, 
and distinguished from the Russians proper 
by their language aud mode of life. ‘ 


—— 


russeting—rustication 


(Eng., &c. Russ (q.v.), and o 


Ris-so-, pref. d 
Russian, as the Russo-Turkish 


connective. ] 
war of 1877-8. 


Ris’-sd-phile, * Rus-sdplv-il-ist, s. & a. 
(Pref. Russo-, and Gr. piAos (philos) = loving, a 
friend.) 

A. As subst.: A supporter of Russia or her 
policy. 
B. As adj. : Supporting Russia or her policy. 


Ris’-sdph-il-ism, s. [Eng. Russophile) ; 
-ism.] The sentiments or principles of a 
Russophile. 


Rits’-sé-phobe, », One affected with Rus- 
sophobia. 


Ris-sd-pho-bi-a, s. (Pref. Russo-, and Gr. 

oBos (phobos) = fear.] A fear of Russia, her 

wer, or policy; a strong feeling against 
ussia or the Russians, 


Ris-sd-phdb-ist, Riis-sdph’-d-bist, s. 
[RussopHosiA.] One who dreads or is strongly 
opposed to Russia or her policy; a strong 
opponeut of the Russians. 


riist, s. [A.8. rust; cogn. with Dut. roest ; 

Dan. rust ; Sw. rost; Ger. rost, from the same 
root as A.S. rudu = ruddiness ; Eng, ruddy = 
red; Goth. roth = red; Lat. ruber.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Red (per- or sesquioxide) oxide of iron, 
produced when that metal is exposed to the 
weather. 


“ Eats into his bloody sword like rust.” 
Cowper : Table Talk, 8. 


(2) A composition of iron-filings and sal- 
ammoniac, with sometimes a little sulphur, 
moistened with water, and used for filling 
fast joints. A joint formed in this way is 
called a rust-joint. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any foul, extraneous matter, corrosive 
or injurious accretion or influence. 

(2) Loss of power by inactivity or sloth. 


“Our rational faculties, which being unemploy'd 
will naturally contract rust, and grow every day more 
roe and restive.”—Scott ; Christian Life, pt. 1ii., ch. 


II. Bot. & Agric.: The rusty-coloured mil- 
dew of some cereals, &., produced by co- 
niomycetous fungals. The common rust of 
corn is Puccinia graminis, which infests also 
ordinary grasses. The tufts are dense, oblong, 
often confluent, and forming long parallel 
lines changing from yellowish brown to 
black. 

{| Obvious compounds: rust-colowred, rust- 
eaten, &c. 


rust-joint, s. (Rust, s., I. 1. (2).] 


rist, v.i. & t. .[Rosz, s.] 
A, Intransitive: 
L. Lit. : To contract rust; to be oxidized, 


“ His sword hangs rusting on the wall.” 
Scott; Lay of the Last Minstrel, & %. 


Il. Figuratively: 

1. To assume an appearance of rust. 

2. To degenerate or lose power through idle- 
ness or inactivity. 


“Most men would, in such a situation, have allowed 
their faculties to rust.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


B. Transitive: 
I. Lit. : To cause to contract rust; to make 
rusty. 


“Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust 
them.” Shakesp, : Othello, i. 2. 


II. Fig. : To impair by idleness or inactivity. 


*riist-ful, a. [Eng. rust; -ful().] Rusty; 
tending to produce rust; characterized by 
rust. 


rustic, * riis’-tick, * rus-ticke, a. & s. 
{Fr. rustique, from Lat. rusticus = pertaining 
to the country ; rus=the country; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. rustico.] 

‘A, As adjective: - 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Of, or pertaining to the country ; rural ; 
living in, or fond of the country. 

“ Our rustic garden's barren.” 
, Shakesp,: Winter's Tale, iv. 8. 

2. Rude, unpolished, rough, awkward; 

wanting in refinement. 


“ Rustic baronets and squires, high Churchmen, high 
cath and half Jacobites,"—Macuulay: Hist, Eny., 
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3. Coarse, plain, simple; not costly of 
showy. 

4, Simple, honest, artless. 

“Though oft he stop in rustic fear.” 
Scott: Marmion, i. (Introd,) 

II. Build.: Applied to work coarsely or 
rudely finished, 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : An inhabitant of the conntry; 
a clown, a swain. 


“ Hence, to your fields, Veaaicte! hence away, 
Nor stain with grief the pleasures of tle day.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxi. 87 


2. Entom.: A British night-moth, Caradrine 
blanda. 


rustic chamfered-work, s. 

Masonry: The chamfered edges of the face 
of the ashlar have an angle of 135° with the 
face, so that at the joint the bevelling will 
form a right angle. 


rustic-coin, s. 


rustic-joint, s. 
Masonry: A sunken joint between stones, 
either square or chamfered, 


rustic-order, s. That kind of building 
in which the faces of the stones are hatched 
or nigged with the point of the hammer. 


rustic-quoin, s. 

Masonry: The ashlaring at the corner of a 
house or wall, projecting from the face, and 
laid alternately stretcher and header with 
rustic joints. The quoins may have edges 
chamfered to an angle of 135°-with the face of 
the building, so as to make a right angular 
ite, The faces of the stones are usually 
tooled. 


rustic shoulder-knot, s. 

Entom. : Apamea basilinea, a grayish, ochry 
moth, with a black streak and a white spot. 
Expansion cf wings an inch and a half. 
Larva feeds on wheat, &c., is common in 
Britain, and destructive to crops. 


rustic-work, s. 

1, Wood : An imitation of rough or primitive 
work. Furniture for summer-houses and 
lawns, made of limbs of trees, taking advan- 
tage of natural crooks to form the shapes 
desired. 

2. Stone: Masonry jagged over with a ham- 
mer to an irregular surface. 


* riis’-tic-al, * riis’-tic-all, a. & s, (Eng. 
rustic ; -al.] 
A, As adj.: Rustic. 


“He confounds the singing and dancing of the satyrs 
with the rustical entertainment of the first Romans.” 
—Dryden, (Todd.) 


B. As subst.: A rustic. 


*rts’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. rustical; -ly.) 
In a rustic, rough, or rude manner ; rudely, 
roughly ; without refinement or elegance, 


“For my part, he keeps me rustically at home,”— 
Shakesp. ; As You Like It, i. 1. 


* rtis’-ti-cal-néss, s. [Eng. rustical; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being rustical; rusti- 
city, rudeness; want of refinement or ele- 
galice. 

“ Some will wonder how this shire, lying so near to 
London, the staple of English civilitie, should be 
guilty of so much rusticalness,"—Fuller: Worthies; 
Hartfordshire, 

rus’-ti-cate, v.i. & t. (Lat. rusticatus, pa. 
par. of rusticor, from rus = the country.] 

* A, Intrans. : To reside in the country; to 
ruralize. 

“My lady Scudamore, from having rusticated in 
your company tov long, pretends to open her eyes for 
the sake of seeing the sun.”—Pope. 

B. Trans.: To send to the country ; to com- 
pel to reside in the country; specif., to sus- 
pend from residence and studies at a univer- 
sity, and send away for a time as a punishment, 


“Can students who are liable at any moment to be 
rusticated and ‘sent down’ from a niversity be de- 


{Rustic-Quomn.] 


scribed as tenants of their rooms for a year ?"—Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 29, 1885. 
rus’-ti-cat-éd, pa. par. & a. [RusricaTe.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

Build. : The same as Rustic, a. IL (q.v.) 

riis-ti-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. rusticatio.] [Rus 

TICATE. } 4 

I. Ordinary Language : 
'*1, A living in the country; residence in 
the country. 


bOy; POUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
“inp. -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2. At the Universities a punishment in- 
flicted on students for certain offences. by 
suspending them from residence and studies 
for a time. 


If. Arch, &c. : [Rustic-worK]. 


* riis-ti-cial (ci as sh), a. [Eng. rustic; 


-ial,]| Rustic, plain, 


ris-ti¢’-i-ty, s. (Fr. rusticité.] The quality 
or state of being rustic or rural ; rustic man- 
ners; rural appearance; simplicity, artless- 
ness, plainness. 

“We who have lengthy memories shall miss the one 
speck of old rusticity in this prim spot.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 1, 1885. 

* riis’-tic-ly, *riis’-tick-ly, adv. [Eng. 
rustic; -ly.) In arustie inanner; rustically. 

“To you it seemes so (rustickly), Aiax Oileus said.” 

Chapman; Homer; Iliad xxiii. 
*rits-tic’-d-la, s. [Lat. rusticus=of or 
belonging to the country, and colo=to inhabit. ] 

Ornith.: A genus of Scolopacinz. Some- 

times separated from Seolopax to contain the 
Woodeock, which, however, is more generally 
named Scolopax rusticola. [Woopcock.] 


rist’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. rusty; -ly.] Ina rusty 
manner ; so as to resemble rust. 


“Their armour they should make look so rustily 
and ill-favouredly, as well might become such wearers. 
—Sidney : Arcudia, bk. i, 


rust’-i-néss, * riist’/-i-nésse, s. [Eng. 
rusty ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
rusty. 


“Cleare the rustinesse of the windpipes."—P. Hol- 
land: Plinie, bk. xx., ch. xvii. 


riis’-tle (tle as el), s. [Rusriz, v.] The 
noise made by one who or that which rustles ; 
a rustling. 


‘The noise of a torrent, the rustle of a wood.”—The 
Idler, No. 44. 


rus'-tle (tle as el), * rtis’-sle, vi. & t. [A 
freq. of Sw. rusta = to stir, ruska = to rustle ; 
Ger. ruscheln, ruschen, rauschen=to rustle, 
to rush.) 

A. Intransitive: 
1. To make a quick succession of small 
sounds, like the rubbing of silk or dry leaves. 


“The straw rustied as he turned his head.” 
Longfellow; Sicilian's Tale, 


2. (See extract.) (Amer.) 


“To rustle around is to bestir one’s self in a business 
way. ‘Whatare you going to do in Mandan ?’ asked 
one man of another in a Bismarck saloon. ‘Qh, I'll 
rustle around and pick be something,’ which meant 
that he would look about for a good business es def 
‘ Rustle the things off that table,’ means clear the table 
ina hurry. 'l'o doa rustling business is to carry on an 
active trade."—Century Magazine, 


B. Transitive: 
1. To cause to make a rustling sound. 
2. Toclear. [A. 2.] 


ruis’-tlér (¢ silent), s. [Eng. rustl(e); -er.] 
1, One who or that which rustles. 
2. (See extract). 


“He was evidently what they call in Dakota a 
rustler. To say that a man is a rustier is the highest 
indorsement a Dakotan can give. It means that he is 
pushing, energetic. smart, and successful.”—Century 

agazine, 


* riist’-léss, a. (Eng. rust; -less.) Free from 
rust. 

““When once a bloodless and rustless instrument 
was found, she was careful of the prize.”—C. Bronté: 
Villette, ch. viii. 

riis’-tre (tre as tér),s. [Fr.] 
Her. : A lozenge pierced round in the centre, 
the field appearing through it. 3 


rist-y, * rust-ie, *rust-ye, a. [AS. 
rustig, from rust = rust lKeal 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) Covered with rust ; affected with rust; 
rusted. 


“Some armed with leather, and some with rustye 


mayle.”—Berners: Froissart; Cronycle, vol. iL, c! 


CCXV. 
(2) Of the colour of rust; resembling rust. 
2. Figuratively : 
) Dull ; impaired or deteriorated by in- 
activity, neglect, or disuse. 


“That prayer, said the parerpretet, has lain by tillit 
is almost rusty."—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. il. 


(2) Tll-tempered, surly, morose, obstinate, 
perverse. (Slang.) 

(3) Rongh, hoarse, harsh, grating: as, a 
rusty voice. 


rusticial—Ruthenian 


II. Bot. : Rust-coloured, light-brown, with 
a little mixture of red. [FERRUGINOUS.] 

{| To ride rusty: To be surlily or contu- 
maciously insubordinate or insolent. 


rusty spotted-cat, s. 

Zool. ; Felis rubiginosa, an Indian wild cat, 
greenish-gray, with a rufous tinge and rusty- 
coloured spots. Length of body sixteen or 
eighteen inches ; tail nine inches. Found in 
the Carnatic and Ceylon. 


rut (1), s. (Fr. rut, ruit, from Lat. rugitum, 
accus. of rugitus =the roaring of lions; Fr. 
ruir; Lat. rugio = to roar.] 

1. The copulation of deer, and some other 
animals ; the season during which deer copu- 
late. 

*2. A noise, tumult, 

“ There arose such rut th’ unruly rout among.” 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8, 2. 


rit (2), *ritt, s. [An incorrect spelling of 
route (q.v.). | 

I, Literally: 

1. The track or depression left by a wheel. 


“Hard, frozen, long, and cross ruts."—Gibbon: Jo 
Lord Sheffield, Jan., 1794. 


2. A line cut on the soil with a spade. 
3. A hollow, a depression. 
“In thy face here were deep ruts,” 
Webster : Duchess of Matfy, if. 1. 
Il. Fig.: A groove or habitual line of con- 
duct, thought, or feeling. 


“Mr, Weir, who has a strong feeling for character 
and a quick eye for a single effect, got out of his usual 
rut.” —Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 11. 


rut (1), * ru-ti-en, * ru-ty-en, vi. & t. 
(Rut (1), s.] 
A, Intrans.: To desire to come together 
for copulation. (Said of deer.) 

“Owing to the deer being in such fine order, the 
rutting will probably begin a little earlier this season.” 
—Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 

* B. Trans. : To cover in copulation. 


“What piety forbids the lusty ram, 
Or more salacions goat, to rut their dam.” 
den: Ovid: Metamorphosés x. 
rit (2), v.t. 


[Ror (2), s.] 
1, To make ruts in. 


2. To cut a line on, as on the soil with a 
spade. 


rii’-ta, s. (Lat., from Pelop. Gr. pur} (rhuté) 
= rue.) 
Bot.: Rue; the typical genus of Rutacee 
(uv Calyx four-partite, deciduous ; petals 
‘our, longer than the calyx, unguiculate, 
limb vaulted ; stamens eight ; receptacle with 
four nectariferous glands ; styles four, united 
above ; capsules four; seeds dotted, Owers 
yellow or white. The garden species is Ruta 
graveolens. [RvE.}] R. montana, a Spanish 
species, is so acrid that it blisters the hand 
of any one who gathers it. 


ra-ta-ba/-ga, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot., Agric, d&c.: The Swedish turnip, 
Brassica campestris, var. rutabaga. 


rfi-ta’-gd-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rut(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 


Bot. : Rueworts ; the typical order of Ruta- 
les (q.v.). Trees, shrubs, or rarely herbs, 
with opposite or alternate, simple or com- 
pound leaves, covered with pellucid resinous 
dots. Calyx in four or five divisions ; petals 
as many, distinct or combined into a tube, or 
wanting ; stamens the same number, or twice 
or thrice as many, or by abortion fewer, 
placed around a disc ; ovary sessile or stalked, 
ovules two, rarely four or more. Fruit of 
several capsules, cohering or distinet ; seeds 
in each capsule twin or solitary. Tribes: 
Cuspariex, Pilocarpex, Boroniee, Eudiosmeex, 
Dictamnee, Rute, and perhaps Cneores, 
Genera forty-seven, species 400, (Lindley.) 


rai-ta’-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [Ruracex.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling the natural order 
Rutacez (q.v.). ‘ 


ri-tal, a. [RutTauzEs.] Of, belonging to, or 
connected with, the genus Ruta: as the Rutal 
Alliance. 


rii-ta/-lés, s. pl. [Masc. and fem. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. rutalis=of or belonging to the genus 
Ruta.] 
Bot.: The Rutal Alliance; an alliance of 
Hypogynous Exogens, having monodichlamy- 
deous, symmetrical flowers, axile placenta, 


an imbricated calyx and corolla, definite 
stamens, and an embryo with little or no 
albumen. Orders: 


Aurantiacem, Amyridaces, Cedrelacem, Meliaces, 
Anacardiaces, Connaracese, Rutacer, Xanthoxylacex, 
Ochnacex, Simarubacee, Zygophyllaces, Ela’ Cee, 
and Podostemacez, 


rat’-a-mide, s. (Eng. rut(in), and amide.} 

Chem. : (CyoHjg0)HoN. Capramide, The 
primary amide of capric acid. It is formed 
by acting on an alcoholic solution of caprate 
of ethyl with strong ammonia, and crystallizes 
from alcohol in shining, colourless scales 
having a silky lustre. It is soluble in aleohol, 
but insoluble in water. 


rite, s. [Etym, doubtful.] A miner’s term 
for very small threads of ore. 


Ay 2 
ru’-teée-2e, s. pl. 
suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Rutacez. 


ri’-té-la ri’-ti-la, s. (Fein. of Lat. rutilus 
= inclining to golden yellow.) 
Entom. : The typical genus of the Ruteline. 
Claw-joint of the tarsi very long. 


t ra-tél’-i-_dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rutel(a); Lat, 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] [RuTeLinz.] 


ri-té-li-ne, rii-ti-li’-ne, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. rutela (q.v.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Entom. : Goldsmith or Metallic Beetles; a 
sub-family of Scarabeide. Tarsi thick, 
enabling the insects to cling firmly to trees ; 
joints of tarsi articulated closely together ; 
claws unequal in size, not divergent. Splen- 
didly coloured beetles. . Nearly the whole are 
ie America, Formerly made a family Rute- 
ide. 


rith (1), * reouthe, * reuthe, * rewthe, 
s. [From rue, v. (q.v.); Icel. hryggdh, hrygdh.] 


1, Mercy, pity, compassion ; tenderness or 
sorrow for the misery, pain, or feelings of 
another. 


(Lat. rut(a); fem. pl, adj. 


“ Assaulting without ruth 
The citadels of truth.” 
Wordsworth : Ode for a General Thanksgiving. 


* 2, Misery, sorrow. 


Rith (2), s. [Heb. nx (Ruth), probably a con- 
traction either of MN) (reuth) = comely as- 
pect, beauty, or of MY) (reuth)=a female 
friend ; Gr. ‘Pov@ (houth).] (See the J.) 

| The Book of Ruth: 


Old Test. Canon: A short book now placed 
in the Hebrew Bible in the Hagiographa, be- 
tween the Song of Solomon and the Lamenta- 
tions. The English Bible, following the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate, arranges it between 
the books of Judges and Samuel. During the 
times of the Judges, a certain Elimelech, of 
Bethlehem-Judah, i.¢e., of Bethlehem in J udah, 
as distinguished from Beth-le-hem in Zebulun 
(Josh. xix. 15), to escape a famine then raging, 
went to Moab with his wife, Naomi, and his 
two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, who married 
two Moabitesses, Orpxh and Ruth. There all 
the male members of the family died, and the 
widowed Naomi, hearing that the famine was 
over, thought of returning home. Orpah, 

after starting with her, was prevailed on to 
eeturn; Ruth, the heroine of the narrative, 
could not be persuaded to go back, and hav- 
ing, after reaching Bethlehem, gone into the 
fields as a gleaner, she attracted the notice of 
Boaz, an aged kinsman, with whom she made 
a romantic marriage, ultimately becoming the 
great-grandmother of King David, and an 
ancestress of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 5), The 
Book of Ruth is a beautiful idyllic composi- 
tion. It was penned not earlier than the time 
of David (ch. iv. 22), and prone much later, 
for there had been time for customs existent 
in the days of Boaz and Ruth to change (7). 
The narrative is in pure Hebrew, but there 
are Aramieanisms in the dialogues. Most 
critics plave its composition before, but Ewald 
during, the Exile. Its canonicity has never 
been doubted. 


rith’-a (th as t), s. [Hind., Mahratta, &c.) 
A carriage on two low wheels, sometimes 
highly ornamented; a car; a war chariot. 
(Used of the car of Juggernaut, &c.) (Hast 
Indies.) 


Ra-thé’-ni-an, a. & s. [RuTHENrvM.] 


A, As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Christians described under B. 


Pa a a tS eR A SPR TG i ORD Me Mae ster nse” BAN RI 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. s, c= 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


B, As substantive : 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The name given to 
Christians who use the Greek liturgy, trans- 
lated into Old Sclavonic, but profess obedience 
to the Pope. They are descendants of con- 
verts from the Russian Church, who have 
kept their old rites and discipline. 

“The Ruthenians have a married secular clergy, and 

religious who follow the Rule of St. Basil. The Bishops 


are usually taken from the monks,”—Addis & Arnold; 
Cath. Dict., p. 730. 


rfai-then’-ic, a. (Eng. ruthen(iwm); ~<.] 
Derived from ruthenium (q.v.). 


ae ereold, s, [RUTHENIUM-OXIDES 


rai-thé’-ni-iim, s. [See extract.] 

“ In 1828 Osann stated that he had discovered three 
new metals in the platinum ores from the Ural. To 
one of these he gave the name of ruthenium, from 
thename of Russia.”"—H, #. Roscoe: Treat. on Chem- 
éstry, ii, (pt. ii), 449. 

Chem. : A tetrad metallic element discovered 
by Osann in 1828, and first isolated by Claus in 
1846. Symbol, Ru. Atomic weight 104. Itoccurs 
in platinum ores, chiefly in osmiridium, and is 
separated from the latter by heating to red- 
ness a mixture of this ore and common salt in 
acurrent of moist chlorine. By digestion in 

cold water an extract is obtained from which 
ammonia throws down the oxides of ruthe- 
nium and osmium. The latter is expelled by 
heat, and the former converted into ruthenate 
of potassium by fusion with potash, which 
yields oxide of ruthenium on addition of nitric 
acid. On ignition in a stream of hydrogen 
the oxide is reduced to the metallic state in 
the form of porous fragments. With the ex- 
ception of osmium it is the most refractory of 
all metals, but can be fused in the hottest 

art of the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe. It: then 

asa density of 11 to 11°4, and is scarcely 
attacked by nitro-muriatie acid. 


ruthenium-chlorides, s. pl. 

Chem. : Ruthenium forms three chlorides: 
1) Dichloride, RuCl; produced when pow- 
ered ruthenium is ignited iu a stream of 

chlorine. It remains as a black crystalline 
owder, insoluble in water and in all acids. 
2) Trichloride, RuCl3; prepared by dis- 
solving in hydrochloric acid the black pre- 
eipitate obtained from rutheniate of potassium 
by addition of an acid. It is a yellow-brown 
crystalline mass, easily soluble in water and 
alcohol. With sulphocyanide of the alkalis it 
yields a red coloration, changing to deep 
violet on heating. (8) Tetrachloride, RuCl, ; 
known only in combination in its double salts, 
e.g., KsRuClg, which crystallizes in regular 
transparent octahedrons., 


ruthenium-oxides, s. pl. 
Chem.: Ruthenium forms five oxides: (1) 
Protoxide, RuO, obtained by calcination of 
the dichloride, has a dark-gray colour, and 
is not acted on by acids. (2) Sesquioxide, or 
Tuthenious oxide, RugO3, produced when pul- 
verised ruthenium is heated in contact with 
the air, has a deep blue colour, and is in- 
soluble in acids. (8) Dioxide, or ruthenic 
oxide, RuOsg, formed by roasting the disul- 
phide. It is a black-blue powder with a 
tinge of green. (4) Trioxide, RuO3, commonly 
ealled ruthenic acid, is known in combination 
with potash, and is produced when ruthenium 
is fused with potash and nitrate of potassium. 
(5) Tetroxide, RuOy, produced by passing 
chlorine into a solution of the fused mass ob- 
tained by heating ruthenium with potash and 
nitre. This volatile oxide passes over and 
condenses on the neck of the retort. It is 
_ golden-yellow and crystalline, volatilizes at 
- ordinary temperatures, melts at 58°, boils at 

100°, and is heavier than sulphurie acid. Is 
_ sparingly soluble in water. 


t _ ruthenium-sulphide, s. [LavRitE,] 


ruith-ér-ford-ite, s. [After Rutherford 
ty, North Carolina, where found; suff. 
ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A monoclinie mineral, found in 
stals and grains. Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr. 
5°69 ; colour, blackish-brown ; lustre, 
sinous; opaque, but translucent in 
igments; fracture, conchoidal. Stated 
sb 5 Aa per cent, of titanic acid and 10 
f lime. 


a, [Eng. ruth; ful). 


‘ 


ruthenic—rye 


* 2. Causing ruth or pity ; piteous. 


“O that my death would stay these ruthful deeds!" 
Shakesp.; 8 Henry V1., ii. 5. 


* 3, Rueful, woful, sorrowful. 


rath-fil-ly, adv. (Eng. ruthful; -ly.) Ina 
ruthful manner; sorrowfully, mournfully, 
sadly, piteously, 


raith’-léss, a. (Eng. ruth; -less.) Having or 
feeling no ruth or pity; pitiless ; insensible 
to the miseries or sufferings of others. 
“ Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
rath -léss-ly, adv, (Eng. ruthless; -ly.] In 
a ruthless manner ; pitilessly, cruelly. 
“ Like Herod, he had ruthlessly 
Slaughtered the Innocents.” 
~~ Longfellow : Birds of Killingworth. 
rfith’-léss-néss, s, [Eng. ruthless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ruthless ; in- 
sensibility to the miseries or sufferings of 
others ; pitilessness, 


rait-ic, a. (Mod, Lat. rut(a); Eng. suff. -éc.] 
Contained in, or derived from rue. 


rutic-acid, s. (Capric-Acip.] 


rtiti-cil’-la, s. [Formed on analogy of mota- 
cilla, from Lat. rutilus=red, shining, and 
cillo = to set in motion,] 

Ornith.: The modern synonym of Pheeni- 
cura (q.v.). Twenty species, from Palearctic 
and Oriental regions to Senegal and Abyssinia, 
and east to Timor. 


ri_ti-cil-li-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ruticill(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Sylviidee (q.v.). 


ra-til, s. [Rouritz.] 
ra@-ti-la,s. [Rurexa.] 


*ri/-til-ant, o. (Lat. rutilans, pr. par. of 
rutilo = to make or be reddish ; rutilws = red ; 
Fr. rutilant ; Sp. & Ital. rutilante.] Shining, 
glistening. 

“‘ Parchments coloured with this rutilant mixture.” 
—Evelyn: Sylva, bk. ii, ch, iv., § 1. 


* riitil-ate, v.i. [Lat. rutilatus, pa. par. of 
rutilo.] [RuTrLant.] To shine, to glitter, 


riti-tile, s. [Lat. rutilus =fiery red.] 

Min.: A widely distributed mineral, oceur- 
ring mostly in crystals, occasionally massive. 
Crystallization tetragonal. Much twinned, by 
repetition of the same twin often assuming a 
geniculated appearance. Hardness, 6 to 6'5 ; 
sp. gr. 4°18 to 4°25 ; lustre, metallic-adamantine ; 
colour, red to reddish-brown, yellowish, black ; 
streak, brown; transparent to opaque ; frac- 
ture, sub-conchoidal to uneven. Compos.: 
oxygen, 39; titanium, 61= 100, correspond- 
ing with the formula TiOy. Dana divides this 
species into; (1) Ordinary, which includes 
the brownish-red and other shades; sp. gr. 
4°18-4°22, and the acicular varieties (sagenite 
or crispite, q.v.), often enclosed inrock crystal; 
(2) Ferriferous: colour black, (a) nigrine, (0) 
ilmenorutile ; (3) Chromiferous, colour grass- 
green, owing to oxide of chromium. Found 
distributed in granite, gneiss, mica-schists, 
and sometimes in granular limestones. 


ra’-til-in, s. [Eng. rutil(e) ; -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : The resinous substance produced by 
the action of strong sulphuric acid on salicin. 
ri-tili-na, s. pl. [RUTELINZ.] 
ra-til-ite, s. [Rutiiz.] 


rii’-tin, s. [Mod. Lat. rut(a); -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : Co5Hes015. Melin. Rutinic acid. 
Vegetable yellow. A glucoside widely ‘dif- 
‘fused in the vegetable kingdom. It has been 
separated from garden rue, capers, and waifa. 


It is deposited from a boiled vinegar extract | 
of the plant in an impure state, and on re- | 
crystallization from weak acetic acid and 


treatment with charcoal it is obtained nearly 
pure. It forms pale yellow delicate needles, 
which melt at 120°, and dissolve easily in 
boiling water, alcohol, and aceticacid. Rutin 
is coloured dark-green with ferric chloride, 
and when boiled with dilute mineral acids is 
converted into sugar and quercetin. 


rutin-sugar, s. 


Chem. : A sugar isomeric with glucose, and | 


produced when rutin is boiled with dilute 


sulphuric acid. After7emoval ofthe sulphuric | 


sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shiis, -ble, ~dle, &c.= bel, del. 


acid, and the quercetin, which is also formed, 
it can be obtained as a colourless uncrystal- 
lizable syrup by precipitation with ether from 
an alcoholic solution. It has no action on 
polarised light, is not fermentable, but reduces 
cuprate of potassium in the cold, 


rii-tin’-ic, a. [Hng. rutin; -ic.] (See com- 
pound.) 


rutinic-acid, s. 
ritt’-6d, pa. par. ora. [Rvt, v.] 


rut-tér (1), s. 
who ruts. 


* put/-ter (2), s. (Dut. ruiter; Ger. reiter =a 
rider.) A horseman, a horse-soldier, a trooper. 


“The prince finding his rutters alert.”—Sir R. Wil 
liams ; Actions of the Low Countries, p, 27. (1618.) 


* yut'-tér-kin, s. [A dimin. or contemptu- 
ous form of rutter (2).] (See etym.) 

“ Such a rout of regular rutterkins, some bellowing 
in the quire, some muttering.”—Confutation of Nicholas 
Shaxton, sign. G. vi. 

* rtit’-ti-ér, s. [Fr. routier, from route=a 
route (q.v.). | 
1, A direction for the route or road, whether 
by land or sea. 
2. An old traveller, acquainted with roads ; 
an old soldier. 


*rit’-tish, a. [Eng. rut (1), v.; -ish.] Lust: 
ful, libidinous, lecherous. 
“ A foolish idle boy ; but for all that very ruttish.”— 
Shakesp,: All's Well that Ends Well, iv, 8. 
rit’-tish-néss, s. [Eng. ruttish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ruttish. 


(Rorri.] 


{Eng. rut (1), v.; -er.] One 


rut’-tle, s. 
riit-ton, s. [Native name.] (See compound.} 


rutton - root, s. An Indian dye-root, 
Maharanga Emodi. 


rit’-ty (1), a. (Eng. rut (2), s. 3 -y.] 
ruts ; cut up by wheels, 


“The poe ent of the rutty cart track overcome.” 
—Field, Feb, 13, 1886. 


* riit/-ty (2), a. (For rooty.] Full of roots. 
“ Whose rutty bancke.. . 
Was paynted all with variable flowers,” 
Spenser : Prothalumion, 12% 
ru-tyl, s. [Eng. rut(in); -yl.] 
Chem. : Cy9Hj90. Capryl. The radical of 
rutic or capric acid, The name is incorrectly 
applied to Decyl (q.v.). 


rfi-tyl-éne, s. (Eng. rutyl ; -ene.] 

Chem. : CjoHig. A hydrocarbon, polymeric 
with acetylene, produced by the action of 
alcoholic potash on tribromide of diamylene. 
It is a colourless liquid having an agreeable 
odour, is lighter than water, and boils about 
150°. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
is a very unstable compound. 


ry-ac’-0-lite, s. 

*ry-al, s. [R1Au.] 
*ry-bauld, s. & a. 
*ry-deér, s. 


rye (1), *reye, s. [A.S. ryge; Icel. riigr; Sw. 
rag; Dut. rogge; Ger. roggen. From the 
Teutonic type ruga = rye.] 

1, Bot.: Secale cereale, The glumes are one- . 
nerved and shorter than the spikelet, the 
rachis is very tough. Not known in a wild 
state. It is the prevailing grain cultivated in 
the south of Sweden and Norway, in Denmark, 
Holland, the north of Germany, and part of 
Siberia. It is cultivated in the United States, 
chiefly for the making of whiskey. It grows 
on poor soils unsuitable for wheat. The value 
of rye is about two-thirds that of wheat; its 
nutritious properties are to those of wheat as 
about 64 to 71. When formerly mixed with 
wheat it was called Meslin. It is the chief 
grain from which Hollands, or Holland gin, ie 
distilled. 

2. A disease in a hawk. 


rye-grass, s. . 

Bot. & Agric. : The genus Lolium, specif. L. 
perenne, an excellent grass to mix with others 
for permanent pastures, or to be sowm free 
from admixture as part of the rotation of 
crops. The variety L. italica is more valu 
able than the normal type. 


(RATTLE, s.] 


Full of 


[RHYACOLITE.] 


[RIBALD.] 
([Riper.] 


4076 


rye—Sabbath 


rye-house, s. A house in which rye is 
stored. 

Rye ITouse Plot: 

Eng. Hist. : A real or aiieged plot which was 
designed to be executed in the vicinity of Rye 
House on the Lea, near Broxbourne, in Herts. 
A waggon, it is said, was to have been over- 
turned in a narrow lane in front of the royal 
carriage bringing Charles II. and the Duke of 
York (afterwards James IT.) from Newmarket 
races. When the vehicle stopped, both were 
to have been shot. A fire at Newmarket, 
March 22, 1683, delayed their return, and, on 
June 12, the plot was discovered. On July 
21, Lord William Russell and, on December 7, 
Algernon Sidney were executed for alleged 
participation in the plot. The proprietor of 
the Rye House, Rumbold, and others also 
suffered, (See example under Booren, ¥ 2.) 


rye-land, s. Inferior land suitable for 
the cultivation of rye (q.v.). 


rye-starch, s. 

Chem. ; The starch or flour of rye. The 
granules are larger 
than those of wheat 
or barley, some be- 
ing ‘0016 of an inch 
in diameter. The 
form of the largest 
granules is that of 
a flattened disc 
with a depressed 
centre, having 
cracks on its outer 
edge. The hilum is 
central, with lines 
radiating almost to RYE-STARCH. 
the circumference. (Magnified 100 diaimeters,) 
Rice-starch is 
sometimes used to adulterate wheat flour. 


rye (2), s. [See def.] A gipsy term for a young 
man. Romany rye=a young gipsy. 


ryke, v.i. [Reacu, v.] 


Wie 


ryn’-chops, s. [Rayncnops.) 


rynd,s. [(Etym. doubtful.] 
Grinding-mill: The ball which supports the 
runner on the head of the spindle. 


ry-ot, s. [Arab. ra’ iyat=the governed... 
a subject, a peasant.) A Hindu cultivator of 
the soil ; a peasant who holds lands under the 
system of ryotwar (q.v.). 


ry -6t-war, ry-ot-war’-eé, s. [Hind., &. 
rayatwart.) A system of assessment carried 
out in Ma:ras by which the government enters 
into direct relations, with the cultivator, set- 
ting aside all middlemen and village com- 
munities, and taxes him only for the land 
actually taken into cultivation. Since 1858 
the system has been remodelled and improved. 
There is fixity of assessment for thirty years. 


*ryth, s. (Etym. doubtful.) A ford. 
ry-ti-dom, s. [Rayrioma.]} 
ry-ti-na,s. [Raytia.] 


ry-ti-phlo’-a, s. [Gr. puris (rhutis)=a 
wrinkle, and ¢Aotos (phloios) =the rind or 
bark. So named because the filaments are 
marked by numerous transverse rugosities.] 
Bot.: A genus of Rhodomelee. British 
species four. Rytiphlea tinctoria yields a red 
dye called by the Romans Fucus, 


*ryve, v.t. [RIve.] 


S, the nineteenth letter and the fifteenth con- 
sonant of the English Alphabet, represents a 
hissing sound, and is classed asa sibilant. ‘In 
pronouncing s, we touch the gum witha part of 
the tongue just above that part which is used 
in pronouncing the palatals; but we touch 
the gum so lightly, and with the tongue so 
broadened out that we do not stop the out- 
ward flow of the breath completely : it oozes 
forth with that hissing sound which, whether 
in the human organ or in any other machine, 
invariably results from the rapid flow of air 
through a contracted passage.” (Beames: 


Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang. (ed. 1872), i. 217). 
There are two sounds attached to this letter 
in English; the one surd, or uttered with 
breath merely, the other sonant or voiced. 
The first is a mere bissing sound, as in sin, so, 
&c.; the other is exactly the same as that of 
z, as in music, muse, &c. Sin some words, as 
isle, island, viscount, is silent. It is closely 
allied to 7, and even in the oldest English we 
have traces of the interchange, as in frore= 
Sroren = frosen(/rozen), gecoren = chosen, &c. S 
has become st in hoist = hoise, whilst = whiles, 
&e. It has been changed into c, as in mice = 
O. Eng. mys, once =O. Eng. ones, hence 
= 0. Eng. hennes, &e. With a following h it 
forms a digraph, a weakening of an older and 
stronger sound se, as shall= O, Eng. sceal, fish 
= O. Eng. jisc, &e. It has been changed into 
ge, as in cabbage= Fr. cubus; Lat. eabusia: 
sausage = Fr. suucisse; Lat. salsisia. In pick- 
axe, owing to a mistaken etymology, it has 
become w In Romance words s has passed 
into sh, as radish = Lat. radix ; cash = Fr. casse, 
chasse = Lat. capsa. From some words it has 
disappeared as in pea =O. Eng. pise= Lat. 
pisum; hautboy = Fr. hautbois ; puny = Fr. 
pwisne, &c. In a few words we find an in- 
truded s, as in island =O. Eng. ealand, igland, 
aisle = Fr. aile; squeeze, sneeze, scratch, smelt, 
&c. It is represented by z in dizzy = O. Eng. 
dysig; freeze=O. Eng. freosan. In O. Eng. sc 
and sp were frequently transposed to cs and 
ps, as in ask = O. Eng. azxian, clasped = 
clupsed. Sis an exceedingly common letter in 
English. It is the characteristic sign of the 
genitive case and plurals of nouns, 

S. As an initial is used for South, as in 
8.W. = South-West; for Society, as F.R.S. = 
Fellow of the Royal Society; for Saint, or 
double (SS.) for Saints. 


S. As a symbol is used : 

1, As a numeral for 7, and with a dash over 
it, S, for 7,000. 

2. In chemistry for the element Sulphur, 


sa, sae, conj. & adv. [So.] 
sa'-adh, s. [Sapu.] 
sib-a-dil’-la, s. [CevapILia.) 


sabadilla gum-resin, s. 

Chem, : CopHogNoOg. Hydrosabadilline. The 
resin of Sabadilla seeds. It melts at 165°, is 
soluble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, and has 
an alkaline reaction. 


sib-a-dil’-lic, a. [Eng. sabadill(a); -ic.] 


Derived from sabadilla seeds. [CEVADILLA.] 
sabadillic-acid, s. [Cevap1c-acip.] 


sib-a-dil’-line, s. [Mod. Lat. sabadill(a); 


-ine (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : ConHogNoOs5. An organic base ob- 
tained by exhausting Sabadilla seeds with al- 
cohol of sp. gr. 0°845. It crystallizes in stellate 
groups of cubic erystals which melt at 200°, 


but decompose at a higher temperature ; is’ 


slightly soluble in hot water, very soluble in 
aleohol, insoluble in ether. Strong mineral 
acids decompose it, but it forms salts with 
dilute sulphuric and nitric acids, 


sa-bee’-an, s. [SABIAN.] 

sa-bee'-an-ism, s, [SABIANIsM.] 
sa/-bee-ism, sa’-ba-ism, s. [SaBrantsm.] 
sa-bal, s. [Name giveu by Adanson, It is 


supposed to have no meaning.] 

1, Bot.: The typical genus of Sahalide 
(q.v.). Leaves fan-shaped ; valyx cup-shaped, 
three-cut ; petals three; stamens six; fruits 
round, or deeply two- or three-lobed, with 
one horny seed. Known species eight or nine. 
Subal Palmetto is the Palmetto palm (q.v.). 

2. Paleeont.: From the Lignite of America, 
the Lower and Middle Eocene of Britain, and 
the Oligocene of Vevay. 


sa-bal’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sabal; Lat. 


fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Coryphee. 


sa-ba’-oth, s. [Gr. SaBaé@ (Sabadth); Heb. 


MNi¥ (tsebhaoth, pl. of RIS (tsebha)= anarmy, 
spec. (1) the angelic army, (2) the army of the 
sky, viz., the sun, moon, and stars. ] 

1. Script. : Hosts, é.e., armies (see etym.) in 
the title God or Lord of Sabaoth, given to the 
Supreme Being (Rom, ix. 29; James v. 4). 


It correspouds to Lord of Hosts of the Old 
Testament. (1 Sam. i. 11; Psalms lix, 5, &c.) 


*2, Erroneously used for Sabbath (q.v.). 


“*The Jews doo reckon their daies by their distance 
from their subaoth, so that the first daie of their 
weeke is the first daie of the sabaoth and so forth,”— 
Holinshed ; Descr, of England, ch, xiv. 


sa-ba/-thi-an, s. [SaBBaTHian.] 


sab’-a-trine, s. [Formed from sabadilla 
(q.v.), on analogy of veratrine.] 

Chem. : C51 HggN 2017. An alkaloid dis- 
covered by Weigelin in saoadilla seeds. It 
forms an uncrystallizable resin-like mass, 
slightly soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzol, and neutralizes 
acids foriing salts. 


sib-ba-tar’-i-an(1), a. &s. (Lat. sabbatarius 
ne = pertaining to the Sabbath, sabbatical ; 
8.) =a Sabbath-keeper, a Jew.) 


A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the Sabba- 
tarians [B.] 
“ Sabbatarian paradoxes, and Apocalypticall fren- 
sies under the name and covert of the true professores.” 
—WMountague: An Appeale to Cesar, (Ded.) 


B. As substantive: 

*1, In the sixteenth century, one who 
considered that the Christian Sabbath should 
be kept on the seventh day (Saturday). 
(SEvenTH-DAY BapTisTs.] 


“ This term designates a very small sect in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, who insisted strictly on keeping 
the seventh Ny as their Sabbath, according to the 
letter of the divine iujunction. It is only by a 
modern misuse of the word that a Sabbatarian is 
understood to be one who abjures all work on Sunday.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 19, 1885, 


2. One who holds that the Lord’s day is 
to be observed among Christians in exactly 
the same manner as the Jews were enjoined 
to keep the Sabbath; one who holds rigid 
views of Sabbath observance. The Shorter 
Catechism (Q. 60) says : 

“The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy restin; 
all that day even from such worldly employments an 
recrentions as are lawful on other days; and spending 

the wholetime in the publick and private exercises 
of God’s worship, except so much as is to be taken 
up in the work of necessity and mercy.” 

Sabbatarian Controversy, s. 

Church Hist. : A controversy regarding the 
manner in which Sunday should be kept, 
arising out of the publication of King James’s 
Book of Sports (Sport, s.], published in 1618, 
between the High Churchmen, who were 
generally in favour of the king’s views, and 
the Puritans, who very strongly opposed 
them. Though the controversy has altered 
its form, and access to museums, libraries, 
and picture-galleries is now contended for, 
it has not yet reached its end. 


* SAb-ba-tar’-i-an (2), a. & s. [See def.] 
aoe As adj.: Of or belonging to Sabbatius, 


B, As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Sab- | 
batius, who in the fourth century observed 
the Sabbath as a fast. 


sib-ba-tair-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. sabba- 
tarian (1); -ism.] The tenets of the Sabba- 
tarians. 


“A writer as much opposed as himself to the 
Sabbatariunism of the Puritans."—Cox: Literatue® 
of the Sabbath Question (1865), ii. 333, 


SAib-ba-ta/-ti, s. pl. [InsaBBavati.] 
Sabbath, s. & a. [Heb. nat (shabbath) = 
Sabbath, from M1W (shabath) = to rest.] 


A, As substantive: 


1, Old Test.: A sacred day of rest, the 
institution of which is first mentioned in 
Gen. ii. 2-3: 

“ And on the seventh day God finished his work 
which he had made: and he rested on the seventh 
diy from all his work which he had made, And God 
blessed the seventh day and hallowed it; because 
that on it he rested from all his work which God had 
created and made."—/. V. 

The prevailing interpretation of these verses 
is that the Sabbath was instituted at the 
Creation for mankind in general, and that 
septenary institutions (q.v.) may therefore 
be expected in all nations. Prior to the 
giving of the Jaw from Mount Sinai, the 
Sabbath is mentioned in connection with the 
descent of manna (Exod, xvi. 5, 22-80). 
The keeping holy of the Sabbath is enjoined 
in the fourth commandment in Exodus, 
because of God’s having rested after the 
Creation (Exod. xx. S-i1); in Deut. because 
of the deliverance of the Hebrew bondsmen 
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ef. Num. xxviii. 3-4 with ver. 9). Isaiah 
vi. 2, lviii. 13) strongly advocated its ob- 
servance. [SABBATH-BREAKING.]} 


2. New Test. : Always in the gospels, and as 
a rule in the other books, Sabbath means 
the seventh day of the week. By this time 
its observance had becomne very rigid and 
punctilious, and Jesus himself was coustantly 
denounced by the Pharisees and others as a 
Sabbath-breaker (Matt. xii. 1-2; Mark ii. 
2-3, &c.). In self-defence he laid down this 
principle : ‘‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath: therefore the 
Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath” 
<ef. Matt. xii. 8 with Mark ii. 28). In the 
epistles the keeping of the Jewish Sabbath is 
left optional with Christians (Col. ii. 16-17) ; 
the day for them is the Lord’s day (q.v.) 
(Rev. i. 10). 


3. Theol. & Church Hist. : For the first three 
centuries the Christian fathers in general 
drew a distinction between the Sabbath and 
the Sunday or Lord’s day, regarding the 
former as Jewish and obsolete, and the latter 
as a divinely instituted day, joyous in its 
character as commemorating Christ’s  re- 
surrection. But from the days of the first 
and ambiguous edict of Constantine on the 
subject ; 

“Let all judges, inhabitants of the cities, and 
artiticers, rest on the venerable Sunday [dies solis}. 

But husbandinen may freely and at their pleasure 
apply to the business of agriculture,” 

there was an increasing tendency to transfer 
to the Sunday and, in a less degree, to saints’ 
days and minor festivals the restrictions of 
the Jewish Sabbath. The third Council of 
Orleans (A.D. 538) strove to check this ten- 
dency, but in the same century we find 
legends of miraculous judgments on those 
who worked on the Sunday (Migne: Patrol., 
Ixxii. 61). The idea of the “Christian Sab- 
bath” seems to be enunciated for the first 
time in Alenin (Homil. xviii. post Pent.). 
Smith (Christ. Antiq., ii. 1,052) says ‘‘that the 
general teaching of the schoolinen follows the 
express declaration of Aquinas, ‘that the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day in the New Law 
supersedes the observance of the Sabbath, 
not by obligation of the (divine) law, but by 
the ordinance of the Church and the custom 
of the Christian people.’” *The Reformers 
generally were opposed to Sabbatarian views, 
which, however, more or less modified, have 
found a place in Protestant churches gene- 
rally, and reached their height in the Puritan 

riod, Sabbath observance is stricter in 

otland than in England, and in England 
than on the Continent. (For the practice of 
many Londoners in Byron’s time see Childe 
Harold, i., 1xix., xx.) [SABBATARIAN CONTRO- 


_ VERSY.] 


4] In the middle ages Sabhath meant only 
Saturday. According to the elder Disraeli, it 
was first used in England for Sunday in 1554. 

4, Law; [SABBATH-BREAKING]. 


5. The Sabbatical year among the Israelites. 
“In the seventh year shall bea sabbath of rest unto 
the land, a sabbath for the Lord.”—Leviticus xxv. 4. 

*6, A time of rest ; intermission of pain or 

sorrow. 
“ Never any sabbath of release 
Could free his travels and :fflictions deep.” 
Daniel; Civil Wars. 

B, As adj.: Of or belonging to the Sabbath, 

or to sacred text. 
“ When the bells of Rylstone play’d 
eir Sabbath music—‘ God us ayde !'” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, vii. 

Sabbath-breaker, s. One who breaks, 
violates, or profanes the Sabbath by neglect- 
ing the religious observance of that day. 

“ The usurer is the greatest sabbth-breaker, because 
his plough goeth every Sunday.”—Bacon: Essays. 
Sabbath-breaking, s. & a. 
A, As subst.: The act of breaking, profan- 


ing, or violating the Sabbath— 


1. Jewish times: Moses, by the divine com- 
and, punished with dcath a man who 
thi sticks on the Sabbath (Num. xv. 
-86), Nehemiah put an end to secular 
rork among the Jews and the heathen 
vrians who came to traflic at Jerusalem 
eh. xiii, 15-22), 
. Christian times : The edict of Constantine 
TH] of course carried with it penalties 
who disregarded it. Legislation in 
of the Sabbath naturally followed in 
\ tian countries. In England, 


the statute 29 Chas. II. ¢. 7., still in force : 

**No person is allowed to work on the Lord's day, or 
use any boat or barge, vr expose any goods to sale, 
except ment in public houses, milk at certain hours, 
and works of necessity or charity, ou forfeiture of 5s. 
Nor shall any droyer, carrier. or the like travel upon 
that day, under pain of 20s,” 

The laws of colonial New England, enacted by 
the Puritans, and ordinarily known as the “blue 
laws,” contained severe and stringent measures 
against Sabbath-breaking. Though these edicts 
have become obsolete, laws passed in the last 
century remain on the statute books of several 
of the states, and are occasionally revived, to 
the annoyance of the Americans of to-day. 

“ Profanation of the Lord's day, vulgarly (but im- 
properly) catied srbbath-breuking.”—Biackstone - Com- 
ment, DK. 1., cli, 4. 

B. As adj. : Breaking, or given to breaking 

the Sabbath. 


Sabbath day’s journey, s. 

Judaism: A very short journey, so as not 
to interfere with the rest of the Sabbath. 
The Mosaic law does not precisely define it. 
Practically it was fixed at 2,000 yards, because 
the fields of the suburbs for the pasture of 
the Levites’ flocks and herds measured 2,000 
yards across. (Acts i. 12.) 


Sabbath-school, s. 


* sAb'-bath-léss, a. [Eng. sabbath; -less.] 
Having no Sabbath ; without intermission of 
labour. 


“Yet this incessant and sabbathless pursuit of a 
man’s fortune leaveth not that tribute which we owe 
to God."—Bacon ; Advuncement of Leurning, bk. ii. 


sab-bat’i-a, s. [Named after L, Sabbati, an 
Italian botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Gentianacee. Calyx and 
corolla five to twelve partite. Handsome 
North American plants, containing a pure 
bitter principle. The young steins of Sabbatia 
angularis are given in the United States as a 
vermifuge, 


sab-bat-ic, sab-bat’-ic-al, a. (Lat. 
sabbaticus, from sabbatum = sabbath (q.v.); 
Fr. sabbatique; Sp. & Ital. sabatico.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Sabbath ; resembling 
the Sabbath; bringing or enjoying an inter- 
mission of labour. 

“The famous sabbatical river for six days bears all 
before it with a mighty torrent, and carries stones of 
such incredible bigness that there is no passing over 
it: the admirable nature of that river is, that it keeps 
the salbuth and rests all that day,”—Stillingjleet ; Ser- 
mons, ser. 8. 

sabbatical-year, 3. 

Judaism: The name given to every seventh 
year, during which the Hebrews were not to 
sow their fields or prune their vineyards (cf. 
Exod, xxiii. 10, 11; Lev. xxv. 2-7; Deut. xv. 
1-11; xxxi. 10-13). 


*sab'-bat-ism, s. (Gr. caBBatiouds (sab- 
batismos), from gaBBarigw (sabbatizd) = to 
keep the Sabbath ; Lat. sabbatismus ; Fr. sab- 
batisme ; Sp. & Ital. sabatismo.] Observance 
of the Sabbath; rest, intermission. 


“This is that sabdutism, or rest, that the author to 
the Hebrews exhorts them to strive to enter into 
through faith and obedience,’—sore: Conjectura 
Cabbalistica, p, 210 (1653). 


+ sib'-bat-ize, v.t. (Gr. caBBarigw (sabbati- 
z0).] (SaABBATISM.] 


“The tendency to stbbatize the Lord’s day is due 
chiefly to the necessities of legal enforcement.”"— 
Smith: Christ, Antig., ii. 1,052, 


(SuNDAY-SCHOOL.] 


sib’-ba-ton, s. [0. Fr. sabatine, from sabot.) 


Old Arm.: A round-toed, armed covering 
for the foot, worn during a part of the six- 
teenth century. 


sitb’-bire, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A piece of 
timber ; a beam. 
saib-dar-if’-fa, s. [From the specific name 
of the plant.) 
Bot. : Hibiscus Sabdariffa. 


Sa-bé’-an, a. &s. [Sapran (2).] 
Sa’-bé-ism, s. [Sapranisa.} 
* sa'-bel-ine, a. [Low Lat. sabeJinus.) Per- 


taining to, of the nature of, or resembling 
sable (a.v.). 


sa-bél-la, s. (Lat. sabulum.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 


Salbelline. Mouth transverse, across gills ; 
gills two, feathery; funnel comb-shaped, 


t sab-éb-la/-na, s. 


sab-élli-nea, s. pl. 


sa-bi-a’-¢é-s, 5. pl. 


latinous, covered with sand. The Fan Sabella 
(Sabella penicillus, sometimes called Amphi 
trite ventilabrwm) is common on the British 
coast. [AMPHITRITE, 2.] 


(Lat. sabulum = gravel.] 
Geol. ; Coarse sand or gravel. 


Sa-bél’-li-an, a. & s. [See def.] 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to any form ot 
Sabellianisin, 

B, As subst.: One who adopts any form of 
Sabellianisin (q.v.). 


‘Sa-bél-li-an-ism,s. [Eng. Sabellian ; -ism.] 


Church Hist.: The name given to any form 
of doctrine which denies a real distinction 
between the Persons of the Trinity : 

1, Patripassianism (q.v.). 

2. The doctrine of the adherents of Sabellius 
(an African presbyter of the third century), if 
not of Sabellius himself. It resolved the 
doctrine of the Trinity into three manifesta- 
tions of God to man, and taught that the same 
Person was the Holy Ghost when manifesting 
himself to the Christian Church, and, by 
parity of reasoning, the Son, when he ap- 
peared in Christ. Thus Patripassianisin was 
avoided, but the Incarnation, as well as the 
Trinity, was denied, for the manifestation of 
God in Christ could differ only in degree, not 
in kind, from his union with other holy men. 
Akin to this teaching was that of Marcellus 
(bishop of Ancyra in the early part of the 
fourth century), who made the Loges a mere 
attribute of God, manifesting itself in the 
Creation, the Incarnation, and the sanctifica- 
tion of Christians. 


(Mod. Lat. sabell(a) ; 
. Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool. : A sub-family of Serpulide (q.v.). 


saber, s. [Sapre.] (Amer.) 
sa/-bi-a, s. 


(Bengalee soobja, the name of 
one species. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sabiacer. Shrubs 
with climbing branches, entire leaves, and 
small greenish flowers, from Asia. 


[Mod. Lat. sabi(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. ; A small order of Hypogynous Exogens, 
alliance Rutales. Climling plants, with al- 
ternate exstipulate leaves; flowers few, in 
short axillary panicles; sepals five, small, 
persistent, with coloured dots; petals five, 
with rows of red glandular dots, persistent ; 
stamens, equal in number to the petals, an 
opposite to them; filaments, short; drupes, 
twv, rounded, sub-reniform ; seed solitary. 


Sa‘-bi-an (1), Sa-be'-an, Sa-bee’-an (1), 


a.&s. [See def.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Saba, the 
chief city of that part of Arabia now called 
Yemen. 

B. As subst.: An inhabitant or native of 
Saba, They were extensive merchants of 
spices, perfumes, precious stones, &c., which 
they imported from India. 


$a'-bi-an (2), Sa-boo’-an (2), Sa-bai’-an, 


a. & s. [SaBranisM.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A professor of Sabianism (q.v.). 

2. A name erroneously given to the Oriental 
pat Christians of St. John. [JoHn (1), 

1. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to Sabianism 
(q.v.), or to the Christians of St. John. [A.2.] 


$a’-bi-an-ism, Sa-ba'-an-ism, Sa’-ba- 


ism, Tsa—ba-ism, s. [According to the pro- 
fessors of Subianism, derived from Tsabi, the 
son or brother of Enoch, but more probably 
from sip (tseba) [Sapaorn], implying that 
they worshipped the host of heaven. ] 

Compar. Relig. : A faith which recognized the 
unity of God, but worshiped angels or intel- 
ligences supposed to reside in the starsy and 
guide their motions, whence the lapse, at least 
on the part of the common people, to the wor- 
ship of the stars became easy. They hul sacri- 
fices and sacred days, and believed in a future 
state of retribution. They were once numerous 
in Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia, and their 
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sabicu—saccharin 


el 


sacred books were in Syriac. The early Mu- 
hanunadans did not rank them with poly- 
theists. 


sab’-i-cfi, s. (Savrcv.] 


Babine, s. (Lat. sabinus. See def.] 
Bot. : Juniperus Sabina, . 


“ Subime or savin will make fine hedges,”—Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 


g8a-bin-e’-a, s. [Named after J. Sabine, a 
secretary of the Lond. Horticult. Soc.] 
Bot.: A genus of Galegee. Schomburgk 
says that the violet blossoms of Sabinea florida 
are dangerous, 


ga-bi-no, s. [Saprnz.] (See compound.) 


sabino-tree, s. 
Bot. : Taxodium distichum. 


ga'-ble, s. & a [0O.F., from Russ. sobole= 
the sable, a boa, a tippet ; Low Lat. sabelum ; 
Dut. sabel; Dan. sabel, zobel ; Sw. sabel, sobel ; 
Ger. zobel; Sp. & Port. cebellina, zebellina ; 
Ital. zibellino ; Fr. zibeline.} 
A. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as II. 2 
2. The fur of of the sable. 
3. Applied fig. to black or mourning dress 
or garments. 
“* Vet doth he live!’ exclaims the impatient heir, 
And sighs for sables which he must not wear,” 
Byron: Lara, i, 8 
4. Sadness, mournfulness, dulness, 
“To clothe in sable every social scene.” 


Cowper : Conversation, 872 

II, Technically : os 

1. Her.: Black, one of the 
tinctures used in blazonry. In 
engraving it is represented by 
perpendicular and horizontal lines 
crossed. 

2. Zool. : Mustela zibellina, the 
most valuable of the fur-produciug 
animals. It is found in the northern parts of 
Asia, and sable-hunting forms the chief occu- 
pation of many of the Siberian tribes. Length, 


SABLE, 


exclusive of tail, about eighteen inches, gen- 
eral colour brown, yellowish on throat. The 
fur is extremely lustrous, and very valuable, 
an ordinary skin being worth six or seven 
pounds, and one of the finest quality will 
fetch fifteen pounds. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made of the fur of the sable. 


“ Thad a present from his daughter of a handsome 
sable mutf.”—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. v. ch. ix. 


2. Black ; of the colour of the sable; dark. 


“ And never of a sadler hue than now.” 
Cowper : Expostulation, 395, 


sable-antelope, s. 
Zool. : Algoceros niger. 


sable-mouse, s. 
Zool. : The Lemming (q.v.). 


*sable-stoled, a. Wearing a black stole 
or vestment. (Milton: Nativity, xxiv.) 


*sable-vested, a. Clothed in sables; 
covered with blackness or darkness. 
“ Sable-vested Night.” Milton : P. Ln, ti. 962. 
*ga'-ble, v.¢. [SaBiz, s.] To sableize; to 
darken, to make dark or dismal. 


“And gabled all in black the shady sky.” 
Fletcher; Christ's Triwmph over Death. 


*ga’-ble-ize, v.t. [Eng. sable ; -ize.] To make 
black or sable. (Davies: Paper's Complaint, 241.) 
sab’-li-ére, s. [Fr., from sable; Lat. sabulwm 
=sand, gravel.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A sand-pit. 
2. Carp. : A raising-piece (q.v.). 


sab’-ot (t silent), s. (Fr.] 

1. Ord. Lang,: A wooden shoe made of one 
piece hollowed out by boring-tools and 
scrapers. The kinds of wood used are willow, 
poplar (Lombardy), beech, birch, aspen, ash, 
hornbeam, walnut. Sabots are worn by the 
peasants of France, Belgium, &c. 

“A fustain language, like the clattering noise of 

sabots."—Bramhall: Against Hobbes, p. 20. 

2. Ordnance: 

Q) A circular block, usually of wood, hol- 
lowed outand fixed by tin straps to a (smooth- 
bore) projectile, so as to maintain its proper 
position in the bore of a gun, to prevent its 
upsetting in loading, wobbling in discharging, 
and to decrease windage by occupying the 
bore more perfectly than can be done by the 
projectile itself. 


(2) A gas-ring (q.v.). 


ga-bo’-ti-ére, s. [Fr. sabotiére, sarbotidre = 
an ice-pail, for sorbetiere, from sorbet = 
sherbet, an ice.] A French apparatus for 
makingices. It consists of an outer pail of 
wood and an inner vessel of metal, to contain 
the cream to be iced. In the intervening 
space is a mixture of pounded ice and salt, 
or of sulphate of soda and hydrochloric acid. 
The contents of the inner vessel are agitated 
by a handle, and the frozen~cream is occa- 
sionally scraped down. 


sa’-bre, (bre as ber), *sa’-beér, s. _[Fr. 
sabre, from Ger. sdbel, a word prob. of Hun- 
garian origin; ef. Hung. szdbla =a sabre ; 
Dut., Dan., & Sw. sabel.] 

1. A sword having a curved blade, specially 
adapted for cutting. That for heavy cavalry 
has a slightly-curved heavy blade. The light 
cavalry sabre has a lighter blade somewhat 
more curved. The horse-artillery sabre is still 
shorter, lighter, and more curved, and has but 
one branch to the guard. 

2. A soldier armed with a sabre; a horse- 
soldier. ? 

“He has alsoa small body of cavalry, numbering 

150 sabres.”—Morning Chronicle, Nov. 7, 1859. 
sabre-toothed, a. Having teeth like 
sabres ; a term applied to the genus Machairo- 
dus (q.v.), on account of the extraordinary 
character of its dentition. 


“The mastodon ... fell a prey to the great sabre- 
toothed feline Machairodus."—Dawkins; Harly Man 
tn Britain, ch. iii 


Sabre-toothed tiger: [MACHATRODUS]. 


sa-bre (bre as bér), v.f. [Sapre, s.] To 
cut, strike, or kill witha sabre ; tocut down. 


“ Sabring the gunners there.” 
Tennyson: Charge of the Light Brigade. 


sa’-bre-tache, sa’-bre-tasche (bre as 
ber), s. (Fr. sabretache, from Ger. sdbeltasche, 
from sdbel =a sabre, and tasche =a pocket. ] 
A leather pocket suspended on the left side 
from the sword-belt of a cavalry officer. 


sib’-u-lose, a. [Sasctiovus.] 
Bot. : Growing in sandy places. 


* sib-u-lds’-i-ty, s. [Lat. sabulosus=sandy ; 
from sabulwn=sand.] The quality or state 
of being sabulous ; sandiness, grittiness. 


sab’-u-loiis, a. [Lat. sabulosus, from sabulum 
=sand; Fr. sabuleux ; Sp. sabuloso ; Ital. sab- 
bioso.) Full of sand or grit; sandy, gritty. 
(Applied chiefly to deposits in urine.) 
“‘Sabulous deposits in the urine are of various 
kinds.”—Brande ; Manual of Chemistry, p. 1836. 


sab-ur-ra‘tion, s. (Lat. saburra=sand.] 
The application of hot sand, enclosed in a bag 
or bladder, to any part of the person 3 sand- 
bathing. 


* site (1), s. [A.S8. sacu.] [SaKE.] 
Law: The privilege enjoyed by a lord of a 


manor of holding courts, trying causes, and 
imposing fines, 


sate (2), s. [Lat. saccus =a bag, a sack (q.v.).] 


A bag, a cyst, a pouch; a receptacle for a— 


liquid. 

{| Sac of the embryo: 

Bot.: The vesicle of the nucleus within 
which the embryo is formed. 


* sic’-but, s. [Sacksur.] 


sac-cade’,s. [Fr., from O. Fr. sacquer, sacher 


= to pull] 
1. Manége: A violent check the rider gives 


* sac’-cage (age as i8), s. 
sic-car-i-is, s. 


sic’-cate, a. 


+ sac'-char-ate, a. 


siie’-char-ide, s. 


sac’-char-i-fi-“r, s. 


sac-cha-rim-é-teér, s. 


his horse by drawing both the reins very sud- 
denly, a correction used when the horse bears 
heavy on the hand. 

2. Music; Strong pressure of a violin bow 
against the strings, which, by forcing them to 
a level, enables the player to produce three or 
four notes simultaneously. 


[SacKkaGE. } 


[Saccvs.] 


Ichthy.: A genus of Pediculati (q.v.), from 
South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 


[Lat. saccus = a bag.] 
Bot. : Bag-shaped. 


sic-char’-a-mide,s. [Lng. sacchar“ose), and 


amide. ] 
By wi ( O4 
Chem. : CgHj2N 20g = (CoH40a) No’ A 


4 
white amorphous substance obtained by pass- 
ing dry ammonia gas into an etherial solution 
of ethylic saccharate. By boiling with water 
it is converted into ammonia saccharate. 


Me Lat. saccharatus, 


from saccharum (q.v.).| Saccharine (q.v.). 


sae-char -ic, a. [Eng. sacchar(um); -ic.] Con- 


tained in or derived from saccharum (q.V-). 
saccharic-acid, s. 


4 
Chem. : CgHy008 = (Ceitionyst Og. A di- 


2 
basic acid discovered by Scheele, and pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid on cane- 
sugar, glucose, milk sugar, mannite, &c., 
aided by heat. It is deliquescent, unerystal- 
lizable, soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble 
in ether, and turns brown even at the heat of 
the water-bath. The saccharates are erystal- 
line, nearly insoluble in cold water, but soluble 
in boiling water. Saccharate of silver, CgHg 
AgoOg, obtained by mixing the neutral potas- 
sium salt with nitrate of silver, is a white 
crystalline powder very soluble in ammonia, 


- the solution depositing metallic silver when 


boiled. 


saccharic-ether, s. 

Chem. : Cj9Hyg03 = CeH (CoH s5)208. Ethylie 
saccharate, Prepared by passing hydrochloric 
acid gas into an alcoholic solution of saccharic¢ 
acid. It is obtained in the form of a syrup 
which gradually solidifies to a mass of tabular 
crystals, soluble in water and alcohol, slightly 
soluble in ether, 


(Eng. sacchar(ose) ; ~ide.] 

Chem. (Pl.): Berthelot’s name for a series of 
compounds formed by heating dextro-glucose 
and other kinds of sugar with organic acids. 
They are divided into four classes : glucosides, 
or those produced from dextro-glucose ; le- 
vulosides, from levo-glucose; galactosides, 
from milk sugar ; and inosides, from inosite. 
The saccharides are. soluble in water, aud 
intensely bitter when they contain a volatile 
a insoluble when they contain a fixed 
acid. 


sac-char-if’-ér-ous, a. [Lat. saccharum = 


sugar, and fero=to bear, to produce; Fr. 
sacchurifere.] Producing sugar: as, sacchari- 
Jerous canes, 


A contrivance for 
converting the starch of grain and potatoes 
into sugar, 


sac-char’-i-fF, v.t. To convert into sugar. 
sac-cha-ril’-la, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 


Fabric: A kind of muslin. (Simmonds.) 


[SAccHAROMETER.] 
A form of polariscope devised by Mitscher- 
lich with special reference to testing sugars 
by polarised light. It is provided with a 
graduated circle for measuring the angles of 
polarisation, which serve as a basis of com- 
parison for the different qualities. The form 
now in use is provided with a scale, showing 
the percentage of sugar contained in the sol- 
tion under examination. 


; sic-cha-rim’-6-try, s. [SaccHaromeTRrY.] 
sac’-char-in, s, [Eng. sacchar(um); -in.] 


Chem. : O7H;NO38 = Celso, >NE. A 


sweet substance discovered by Fahlberg and 
Remsen in 1879, and named by them Anbydro- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #%, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


. 


sic-char-ine, a. & s. 


sac’-char-ite, s. 


* sac’ - char -ize, v.t. 


sac-char-dm’-é-tér, s. 


suc-char-6m’-é-try, s. 


s&c'-char-ose, s. 


orthosulphaminebenzoic acid. It may be pre- 
pared by oxidising orthotoluene with potas- 
sium permanganate. It forms white crystals, 
soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether, and 
melts at 220° with partial decomposition. 
Its sweetness exceeds that of cane-sugar ; one 
part in 10,000 of water being distinctly per- 
ceptible. When taken into the system, it 
passes through unchanged. 


{Fr. saccharin, from 
Lat. saccharwm = sugar (q.V.). ] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to sugar; having 
the taste or any other of the chief qualities 
of sugar. 

“ An essential saccharine salt, sweating from... 

most plants."—Arbuthnot: On Aliments, ch. fii. 

+B. As subst.; The uncrystallizable sugar 
of maltwort. 


saccharine-compounds, s. pl. 

Physiol. : Compounds consisting of, or con- 
taining a large proportion of sugar. The 
great use of these compounds, cane-sugar, 
glucose, honey, &c., is, so far as the animal 
economy is concerned, to support the respira- 
tory process, and thereby maintain bodily 
temperature. The production of heat in the 
body is the result of a chemical change in the 
elemvnts of the sugar, new compounds being 
produced. Some of these act only as heat- 
producers on the respiratory process, whilst 
others assist in repairing wasted tissue. 


saccharine - fermentation, s. The 
fermentation by which sugar is converted 
into alcohol. 


a Lat. sacchar(wm) = sugar ; 
sniff. -ite (Min.).] : 

Min, : A granular massive variety of Ande- 
site (q.v.), according to Dana; but by some 
mineralogists it is referred to Labradorite. 
Probably the result of an alteration of a 
plagioclase rich in lime. Forms veins in 
serpentine at Frankenstein, Silesia. 


(Lat. sacchar(wm) = 
sugar; Eng. verb, suff. -ize.] To form or con- 
vert into sugar ; to saccharify, 


“It is ho the reader will pardon the introduction 
wy oa verb saccharize.”—Grainger: Sugar-cane, i. 
ote. 


gic-char-0id, sic-char-did’-al, a. & s. 


[Lat. saccharwm = sugar, and Gr. eldos (eidos) 
= form, appearance.] 

A. As adj. (Of both forms): Having a tex- 
ture resembling that of loaf-sugar : as, sacchar- 
oid carbonate of lime, &c, 

B. As substantive: 

Chem. (Of the form saccharoid): A name 


' given by Kane to a sweetish substance, prob- 


ably identical with orcin, produced by the 
decomposition of Heeren’s pseudoerythrin 
(ethylic orsellinate), (Watts.) 


a [Lat. saccharum ; 
o connect., and Eng. meter.) 

Chem,: A form of hydrometer for testing 
liquids heavier than water. It consists of a 
bulb having a smaller bulb beneath, weighted 
with mercury or shot, and a graduated stem 
above. In water it sinks toa certain mark, 
but in syrup it rises in proportion to the 
density of the latter. It is used for deter- 
mining the specific gravity of brewers’ or dis- 
tillers’ worts, &c. 


a (Eng. saccharo- 
meter ; -y.] The act, art, or process of deter- 
mining the amount of sugar in saccharine 
solutions. 


2) (Eng. &c. sacchar(um) ; 
-03e.] [CANE-SUGAR.] 


saccharose-salts, s. pl. 

Chem.: Salts produced by heating cane- 
sugar with organic anhydrides; thus acetic 
anhydride gives saccharose octacetate, C}9Hj4 
(C2H302)30),, a white amorphous insoluble 
powder. On heating with water it is con- 


verted into acetic acid, dextrose, and levulose, | 
skc’-char-iim, s. [Lat. saccharwm, saccharon 


=sugar, from Gr. gdxxapoy (sakcharon) = 
sugar (q.v.). ] 

1. Bot. : Sugar-cane ; a genus of grasses, 
tribe Andropogones. Inflorescence in loose 
aie: with lanceolate spikelets; glumes 
wo-valved, two-flowered, enveloped in long 
‘wool; lower neuter with one pale, upper 
her with two. Mostly tropical or 


saccharine—sacerdotalisy 


sub-tropical. Known species about sixty-two. 
Saccharum officinarum is the Common Sugar- 
cane (q.v.). Other Indian species—S, fuscwm, 
S. Mara, S. Munja, S. semidecumbens, S. cana- 
liculatum, and S. spontanewn—have fibres used 
in the manufacture of ropes, strings, mats, 
and paper. The leaves and seeds are em- 
ployed for thatch, and the culms of some for 
native pens. 

2. Chem. : A term formerlysynonymous with 
sugar, but now used almost exclusively to 
denote an invert) sugar prepared from cane 
sugar by the action of acids. It is largely 
used by brewers. 


sic-cha-rai-mie, a. [Eng. sacchar(ose), and 
u(l)mic.] Derivedfrom or containing sacchar- 
um and uimi¢ acid. 


saccharumic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy4Hyg033=Cj4H 1 203.8H20. Formed, 
together with glucie acid, by the action of 
baryta on grape sugar, aided by heat. It is 
obtained as a yellowish-brown powder, having 
an astringent taste, and is soluble in water 
and alcohol, slightly soluble in ether. Its 
solution on exposure to the air gradually 
darkens, and deposits a brown substance. 


sac-chil-mic, a. (Eng. sacch(arwm), and 
ulmic.] (See compound.) 


sacchulmic-acid, s. [SaccHuLmn.] 
sic-chiil-min, s. 


ulmin.) 
Chem. : A brown substance obtained in the 
decomposition of sugar by dilute acids, 


sac-cif’-ér-olis, a. (Lat. saccus=a sac, and 
Jero = to bear.) 
Bot. : Bearing a sac. 


sic-ci-form, s. [Lat. saccus=a sac, and 
forma = form.) Having the form or shape of 
a sac. 


saic-cé-, pref. [Saccus.] Furnished with a sac 
or pouch, or any sac-like process or organ. 


+s&c-c0-bran-chi-a-ta, s. pl. [Pref. sacco-, 
and Mod. Lat. branchiata. } 

Zool.; An order of Tunicata, with five 
families. Mantle united to the tunic at the 
two orifices, elsewhere commonly more or less 
detached; branchia, a dilated vascular sac, 
with a tentacular orifice. (Owen.) 


sic-co-bran’-chiis, s. (Pref. sacco-, and 
Lat. branchie = gills.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Silurina (q.v.), with four 
small species, ‘from East Indian rivers. There 
is a lung-like extension of the branchial cavity, 
which receives water; it is surrounded by 
contractile, transverse, muscular fibres, by 
which the water is expe!led at intervals. 


sic-co-la’-bi-iim, s. [Pref. sacco-,and Mod. 
Lat. labium (q.Vv.). 

Bot, : A large genus of Sarcanthide ; nained 
from a pouch in their lip. Beautiful orchids, 
epiphytes, from India and Madagascar, now 
frequently cultivated in greenhouses, 


tsie-cé-my-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sacco- 
my(s); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool, : Pouched Rats ; a family of Rodentia, 
According to Lilljeborg, it contains six genera 
and thirty-three species ; but the family is 
more often broken up, and its constituents dis- 
tributed among the sub-families of Geomyide, 


* sic’-co-mys, s. [Pref. sacco-, and Gr. pis 
(mus) = a mouse.) 
Zool. : A genus of Saecomyide, founded by 
F. Cuvier. Itis ignored by Coues. 


siic-cd-pét’-a-liim, s. ([Pref. sacco-, and 
Gr. eins Geiten =a petal (c.v.).] 

Bot.: A genus of Anonaces. Saccopetalum 
tomentosum is a large Indian tree with a 
straight stem and a thick bark. It yields a 
gum of the false tragacanth or hog-gum series, 
and the leaves are used as fodder, 


sic-co-phir-ynx, s. [Pref. sacco-, and Lat. 
pharyna (q.V.). | 
Ichthy.: Agenus of Murenide (q.v.), with 
a single species, Saccophw flagellum, a 
deep-sea Conger-eel, of which only three speci- 
mens have been observed, Muscular system 
very feebly developed; bones thin and soft, 
wanting in organic matter; head and gape 
enormous; stomach distensible in an extra- 


(Eng. sacch(arum), and 
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ordinary degree; vent at end of trunk. The 
specimens kuown have been found floating 
on the surface of the North Atlantic with their 
stomachs much distended, having swallowed 
some other fish many times their own weight, 
They attain a length of several feet. (Ginther. ) 


sac-cop’-ter-yx, s. [Pref. sacco-, and Gr. 
mrépus (pterux) = a wing. } 

Zool.; A genus of Emballonuride, group 
Emballonure, from the Neotropical region. 
Allied to the typical genus (Emballonura) ; 
but in the males there is an alar glandular 
sac, the lining membrane of which secretes 
an unctuous reddish substance, with a stroug 
ammonuiacal odour, which is probably of use 
in attracting the females (in whom the sac is 
rudimentary or absent). There are six species, 
divided by Peters into four sub-genera, ac- 
cording to the position of the wing-sac: 
Saccopteryx leptwra and S, bilineata =Saceo- 
pteryx proper; S. canina and S, leucoptera = 
Peropteryx ; S. plicata = Balantiopteryx ; and 
S. calcarata = Centronycteris. 


sAc-c0-s0'-ma, s. [Pref. sacco-, and Gr. caua 
(soma) = the body.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Comatulide. Free 
Crinvids from the Jurassie rocks. 


sic-cos'-td-miis, s. (Pref. sacco-, and Gr. 
o7ona (stoma) = a mouth.) 

Zool. : A genus of Muride, sub-family Cri- 
cetine, differing from the typical genus in 
having the tubercles of the molar teeth ar- 
ranged in threes. There are two species, 
Saccostomus lapidarius and S. fuscus, from 
Mozambique, 


sae’-cu-lar, a. (Eng. saccul(e); -ar.) Likea 
sac, sacciform. 
“Tt finally arrives at a small saccular cavity.”"— 
Sheldon ; Dairy Farming, p. vii. 


sic-cu-lat-éd, a. ([Eng. saccul(e); -ated.] 
Furnished with saccules or little sacs. 


sac’-cule, s, [Lat. sacculus, dimin. from saccus 
(q.V.).] A little sac or sack ; a cyst, a cell. 


sic-cu-li-na, s. (Mod. Lat. dimin. from 
saccus =a bag.) [Sacco-.} 
Zool.: A genus of Rhizocephala (q.v.), with 
the habits of that group. The name is also 
applied to any individual of the genus, 


“A curious opinion, quite recently expressed by a 
naturalist, M.Giurd. . , is that the Peltogaster of the 
Pagurus has become a Sacculina on the crab; the 
host having been transformed, its acolyte has done the 
saine thing under the same influence,”—Van Beneden: 
Animal Parasites, p. 60. 


sic’-ctis, s. [Lat.=a sack, a bag, from Gr, 
aakkos (sakkos) = coarse hair, a sack; od7tw 
(sat) = to pack or load.) 


Bot, : The corona of a flower, 
sa-cél-liim, s, [Lat., dimin. from sacrum = 


a sacred place, prop. neut, sing, of sacer= 
sacred (q.v.). ] 

1. Rom. Arch, : A small unroofed enclosure 
containing an altar sacred to a deity. 


2. Eccles, Arch; Asmall monumental chapel 
within a church; generally taking the form 
of a square canopied enclosure, with open sides 
formed by stone screens, the tomb in the 
centre being used as an altar, and, having an 
altar screen at its head. Within these chapels, 
masses were said for the repose of the souls 
of those buried there. 


sig-ér-do'-tal, *sig-ér-do'-tall, a. (Fr. 
sacerdotal, from Lat. sacerdotalis = pertaining 
to a priest, from sacerdos, genit. sacerdotis = 
a, priest, from sacer = sacred, and do = to 
give; Sp. and Port. sacerdotal; Ital. sacer- 
dotale.] Of or pertaiuing to priests or the 
priesthood ; priestly. 
“The ancient Fathers are still more particular {n 
expounding the sacerdotal consecration, and the 


divine sanctification consequent thereupon.”— 'ater- 
land: Works, vol. vii., p. 93. 


sig-€r-do-tal-ism, s. [Eng. sacerdotal ; -ism.] 
Sacerdotal system or spirit; the character or 
spirit of the priesthood ; devotion to the in- 
terests of the sacerdotal order; tendency to 
attriLute a lofty and sacred character to the 
priesthood. i 


sac-ér-do'-tal-ist, s. [Eng. sacerdotul(ism); 
-ist.) A supporter of the sacerdotal system ; 
specif., a High Churchman. 


“The battle will have to be agit out between the 
Liberationists and the Sacerdo: "—Echo, Feb. 25, 


"POR, DSP; PERE, JOW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. lig. 
Olan -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del. 
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sacerdotally—sacrament 


sa¢-er-do'-tal-ly, adv. ([Hng. sacerdotal; 
-ly.) Ina sacerdotal manner. 


*sach’-el, *sach-elle, s. [SatcHeL.) 


sa’-chém, s. [North Amer. Indian.] A chief 
among some of the native Indian tribes ; a 
sagamore (q.Vv.). 
“Their sachem, the brave Wattawamat.” 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, vil. 
sa'-chém-dom, s. (Eng. sachem; -dom.]} 
The government or jurisdiction of a sachem. 


“The sachemdom of Incas at Mohegan.”—Stiles ¢ 
Hist. Judges of Charles I., p. 109 


sa’-chém-ship, s. (Eng. sachem; -ship.] 
The office, dignity, or position of a sachein ; 
sachemdom. 


sa-chét (t silent), s. [Fr.] A small bag for 
containing odorous substances ; a scent-bag ; 
8 perfume cushion, 


sa-chév-ér-él, s. [After Dr. Sacheverel.] 
An iron gloor or blower to the mouth of a 
stove. (Halliwell.) 


sack (1), *sacke, *sak, *sakke, s. [A.5. 
sacc, from Lat. saccus; Gr. oaxkos (sakkos), 
from Heb. PWV (sag) = stuff made of hair- 
cloth, sackcloth; a sack for corn; prob. a 
borrowed word in Hebrew ; cf. Coptic sok= 
sackcloth ; Ethiopic sak =a sack ; Dut. zak ; 
Dan. sak; Sw sdadkk; Goth. sakkus; Icel. 
sekkr ; Sp. & Port. saco; It. sacco; Fr. sac; 
Ir. & Gael. sac; Welsh sack.]} 

1, A bag, commonly of a large size, made 
of strong, coarse material, used for holding 
and carrying corn, wool, hops, &c. 

“The Parricide was afterwards sow'd up in a sack or 
bag.”— Holiday » Juvenal, sat. 8 (Note.) 

2. A measure or weight, varying according 
to the article and country. Thus, a sack in 
dry measure is 5 bushels; of coal, 3 heaped 
bushels ; in coal weight, 112 lbs.; wool, 2 
weys or 13 tods, or 364 lbs. (in Scotland, 24 
stone of 16 lbs. each or 384 lbs.) ; corn or flour 
weight, 280 lbs.; foreign sacks of flour vary 
from 140 to 200 lbs. 

*3, Sackcloth. (Wycliffe: Apocalips, xi.) 

*@] (1) Sack and fork: The same as Pit and 
Gallows (q.v.). 

(2) To get the sack: To be dismissed or dis- 
charged from employment. (Brewer suggests 
that the expression may be derived from the 
Turkish custom of fastening up in a sack and 
throwing into the Bosphorus any one ob- 
noxious to the Sultan.) 


“T wonder what old Fogg ‘ud say, if he knew it. I 
should get the suck.,’—Dickens Pickwick, ch. xx. 


(8) To give the sack to. [Givk, v., § 10.]. 


sack-barrow, s. A sort of barrow used 
for moving loaded sacks in granaries, and 
other places, from one point to another ; for 
loading or unloading goods in ships, traius, &c. 


sack-tree, s. 

Bot. : Antiaris or Lepurandra saccidora. It 
is a stately forest tree, with alternate, oblong- 
elliptical, dentate leaves, growing on the 
Western Ghauts, &c. Bags are manufactured 
from it in the jungles near Coorg, A branch is 
cut corresponding to the length and diameter 
of the sack require. After being soaked it is 
beaten with clubs till the liber separates from 
the wood. The sack formed of the bark is 
turned inside out, and pulled down while the 
wood is being sawed off, a small piece, how- 
ever, being left to form the bottom of the 
sack. (Graham: Flora of Bombay.) 


sack (2), s. [Fr. sac=a sack, waste, ruin; 
prob. from sac (Lat. saccus)=a sack (q.v.), 
from tlie use of a sack in removing plunder, 
1. The act of sacking or pillaging a town or 
city ; pillage, plunder, 
“The sack of Orleans,"”—Shakesp. ; 1 Hen. VI., ii, 2. 
*2. That which is obtained by sacking; 
booty, plunder, spoil. 


sack (3), s. [Prob. the same as Sack (1), s.] 
*1. A kind of loose cloak or mantle for- 
merly worn. 


“The floating sack is thrown aside,” 
Whitehead ; The Dog. 


2, The same as Sacque (q.v.). 
3. A loose overcoat worn by men. 


*saick (4), *seck, s. [Fr. sec= dry (in the 
phrase vin sec), from Lat. sicewm, aceus. of 
1s = dry; Sp. seco=dry ; Dut. sek = sack ; 

Ger. sekt; Sw. seck.] Anold name for various 


sorts of dry wines, more especially those from 
Spain. [SHERRY.] 
* Please yuu, drink a cup of sack.”—Shakesp.: Taming 
of the Shrew (Induct, ii.). 
*sack-posset, s. —A posset made of milk, 
sack, and other ingredients. 


“Snuff the candles at supper on the table, because 
the burning snutf may fall into a dish of soup or sack- 
posset.”—Swift : Instruct. to Servunts. 


sack (1), v.t. [Sack (1), s.] 
1, To put into a sack or bag. 


“Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 
The grist is sack'd, aud every sack well bound.” 
Betterton, 


2. To dismiss or discharge from employ- 
ment. (Slang.) 


sack (2), v.t. [Sack (2), s.] [Fr. sacquet, from 
Lat. succo=to put in a sack or bag.] To 
storm and destroy; to pillage, to plunder, to 
devastate. (Said of a town or city.) 

“The adjoining hospital was sacked.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

*sick’-age, *saic’-cage (age as 1%), s. 
(Eng. sack (2), v.; -age.] The act of sacking 
or pillaging ; sack. 

‘Cato survived not the rasing and saccage of Car- 
thage."—?. Holland: Plinie, bk, xv., ch. xviii. 


* sick’-age, * sic’-cage (age as ig), v.t. 
[SackaGg, s.] To sack. 


“Townes saccaged and subverted.”—Puttenham : 
English Poesie, bk. i., ch. xxiv. 


saick’-bit, * sig’-bit, * sag-bitt, s. [Fr. 
sayuebute, from Sp. sacabucke = a tube or pipe, 
which serves as a pump... a sackbut; 
Port. sacabuza, saquebuxo. Ultimate origin 
unknown.) 

Music: 

1, One of the Babylonian musical instru- 
ments mentioned by Daniel (iii, 5, 7, 10, 15). 
It is the translation in the English version of 
the Bible of the word 83D (sabbeka). Some 
authors identify it with the sambuké (cap- 

vn) of the Greeks and Romans, a kind of 

arp. [SAMBUKA.] 


“ Psalt'ry and sackbut, dulcimer and flute,” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, 188, 


2. The old English sackbut or sagbut was 
a bass trumpet, witli a slide like the trombone. 
‘A dead-march within of drum and sagbutts.”— 
Beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, iii, L 
sack’-cloth, *sack-cloath, *sacke- 
cloth, s. [Eng. sack (1), s., and cloth.) The 
coarse cloth or stuff of which sacks are made ; 
coarse hempen or flax cloth ; @ coarse cloth 
or garment worn in mourning, distress, or 
mortification. (Jonah iii. 8.) 


*sack’-clothed, a. [Eng. sackcloth; -ed.] 
Clad in sackcloth, mourning, mortified, 


sick’-déu-dle, v.i. [Ger. dudel-sack =a bag- 
pipe ; dudeln = to play on the bagpipe.] To 
play on the bagpipe. (Scotch.) 


ait *gakked, pa. par. & a. 
Mechs 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Placed or put in a sack or sacks. 
*2. Wearing a coarse upper garment. 
[SACKED-FRIARS. ] 


* Sacked-friars, * Sacked-freres, 
* Sac-friars, * Sac-freres, s. pl. ‘Tlie 
English translation of Eccles. Lat, saccati, 
sacei, or saccite, a general term for any mouks 
wearing a loose upper garment of coarse cloth. 


sack’-ér (1), s. [Eng. sack (2), v.; -er.] One 
who sacks or pillages. 


* gick’-ér (2), * salx-er, s. [SAKER.] 


sack’-fiil (1), * sick’-fiill (1), s. [Eng. sack 
(1), 8. 3 -fwll.}) As much as a sack will hold. 

“ This little eae of bones, I thought to bequeath 
to Westminster Albey, to be interred in the cloyster 
within the south side of the garden, close to the wall.” 
—Howell : Letters, bk. ii., let. 29. 


(Sack 


* sick’-ful (2), *saick’-full (2), a. [Eng. sack | 


(2), 8.3 ~full.]) Given to plundering or pillag- 
ing ; ravaging, pillaging. 
“Now will I sing the sackfull troopes, Pelasgian Argos 
held.” e Chapman eiapiter ana ip 


sack’-ing, s. (Eng. sack (1), s.; -ing.] 
1, Coarse hempen or flaxen fabric, of which 


sacks, bags, &c., are made. 


“Poles with lengths of coarse sacking nailed to 
them.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


2. The coarse cloth or canvas fastened to a 
bedstead for supporting the bed. 


sack’-léss, saik-less, * sac-les, * sacc- 

laes, * sak-les, * sakke-les, a. [A.8. 
sacleds, from sacu = fault, offence, and leds = 
less.) [SAKE.] 

1. Innocent ; free from fault or blame. 

“‘Whether any body touched thee or no, I'm sure 

Edie’s sackless."—Scott: Antiguury, ch. xxv. 

2. Quiet, peaceable; not quarrelsome; 

harmless. (Scotch.) 


3. Simple, useless, silly. Scotch.) 


* sack’-léss-ly, * sak-les-ly, adv. {Eng. 
sackless; -ly.] Innoceutly; without blame 
or offence, 


*gacque, s. [A form of sack (1), 8. (q.v.).] 
A kind of loose gown or upper garment worn 
by ladies in the seventeenth and eigliteenth 
centuries, and introduced from France in the 
reign of Charles II. It hung loosely over the 
back and shoulders. 


sacral, a. (Mod. Lat. sacr(wm); Eng. adj. 
ee te Of, or pertaining to the sacrum 
q.V.). 


8ac’-ra-mént, s. [Lat. sacramentum =1. In 
civil affairs, the sum which plaintiff and de- 
fendant in a suit had to deposit as security 
before the trial was proceeded with; hence, 
any civil suit. 2. In military affairs; (1) the 
oath of tidelity taken by soldiers on their en- 
listment into the Roman army; (2) any 
solemn obligation. Fr. sacrement ; Sp. & Ital. 
sacramento. | 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1, The military oath taken by every Roman 
soldier, pledging hiin to obey his commander, 
and not to desert his standard; hence, an 
oath or ceremony involving an obligation. 


“There cannot be 
A fitter drink to make this sanction in. 
Here 1 begin the sacrament to all.” 
Ben Jonson: Catiline, 1. L 


2. In the same sense as II. 


* 3. A sacred token or pledge; the pledge 
of a covenant, 


“This worde sacrament is as much to say as an holy 
signe, and represeuteth alway some promise of God 
—Tyndall; Workes, p. 143, 


II, Technically : 

1. Protestant Theol.: The Church Catechism 
defines a sacrament as ‘fan outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, as 
a means whereby we receive the same, and a 
pledge to assure us thereof.” It recognizes 
two only as generally necessary to salvation, 
Baptism, and the Supper of the Lord, Ar. 
ticle xxv. says that they were ordained by 
Christ not only to be badges oi tokens of 
Christian men’s profession, but also, or 
rather, to be sure signs of grace and God's 
good will towards us, by which he strengthens 
our faith in him. They have a wholesome 
effect or operation only to those who worthily 
receive them ; unworthy recipients purchase 
to themselves damnation [Cf. 1 Cor, xi. 29. 
The R.V. has ‘‘judgement’’]. The Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith teaches essentially 
the saine doctrine. It considers sacraments 
to be ‘‘holy signs and seals of the covenant of 
grace” (ch. xxvii.). 

2. Roman Theol. : A visible sign, instituted 
by Christ, which confers ex opere operato 
sanctifying grace on man. [OPUS OPERATUM.] 
Matter, form, and a minister acting with the 
intention of doing what the Chureh does are 
necessary to the valid administration of a 
sacrament. Besides sunctifying grace, sacra- 
ments coufer sacramental grace—that is, they 
aid the suscipient in a special manuer to 
attain the end for which each sacrament was 
instituted. (Gury: Tract. de Sac. in Genere.) 
The Council of ‘lrent (Sess. vii., can. 1) defines 
that the Sacraments of the New Law were 
instituted by Our Lord, and are neither more 
nor fewer than seven in number: Baptism, 
Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. The 
first five are necessary for all Christians, the 
last two are necessary only for the com- 
munity. Baptism, Confirmation, and Order 
imprint a character on their subject, and 
cannot be repeated without sacrilege, The 
term Sacraments of the Old Law has been 
adopted to signify circumcision, the paschal 
lamb, the ordination of priests and Levites, 
&c., of the Mosaic economy. St. Augustine 
(adv. Julian., v. 11) was of opinion that some 
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remedy for original sin must have existed 
eS to the institution of circumcision, and 

this the name of Sacrament of Nature is 
often given. 

3. Law: By 1 Edw. VI., c. 1, 1 Eliz., ¢. 2, 
and 9 & 10 Wm. III., c. 32, any one reviling 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper was to be 
punished by fine and im) risonment. 


* sic’-ra-mént, v.!. 
bind by an oath. 


** When desperate men have sacramented themselves 
to destroy, God can prevent and deliver.”—Archbishop 
Laud: Works, p. 86, 


saic-ra-mént-al, * sic-ra-mént-all, a. 
&s. (Fr. sacramental, from Eccles. Lat. sacra- 
mentalis; Sp. & Ital. sacramental.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to a sacrament or the 
sacraments. 


“ The laws which instituted the Sacramental Test, 
were passed without the smallest difficulty.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


2. Constituting a sacrament; having the 
character of a sacrament. 
* 3. Bound by a sacrament or oath. 
“The sacramental host of God's elect.” 


Cowper: Task, it. 349, 

B. As substantive: 

Roman Theol. (In this sense prob, from 
Eccles. Lat. sucramentale=a ceremony ac- 
companying the administration of a sacra- 
ment): A name given to rites which bear 
some outward resemblance to the sacraments 
(Sacrament, II. 2], but which are not of 
divine institution. They are enumerated in 
the following verse : 

“ Orans, tinctus, edeus, confessus, dans, benedicens,” 
and are: The prayers of the Church, espe- 
cially the Lord’s prayer; holy water, blessed 
ashes, palins, and candles, blessed bread ; the 
General Confession in the Mass and the Office; 
almsgiving, and the blessing of bishops and 
abbots, The prayers, however, must be 
offered in a consecrated place, and the alms 
given in the name of the Church. 


“If the sacramentals are used with pious ede 

tions they excite increased fear and love of God, an 

80, not in themselves, but because of these rteeeter 

of the heart towards eo promt venial sins,”—Addis & 
Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 7 


sic-ra-mént-al- ‘+ adv. [Eng. sacra- 
mentul; -ly.) In or after the manner of a 
sacrament. 


“The sacrament of the altar was not instituted to 
be received of one man for another sucramentally.”— 
Burnet : Records, pt. ii., bk. i., No. 25, 


sic-ra-mén-tar-i-an, a. & s. 
ment ; -arian.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to a sacrament or sacraments ; 
sacramental. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the Sacramen- 

ans. 

B. As substantive: 

Church History : 

1. Aname given in the sixteenth century to 
those German reformers and their followers 
who opposed the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Eucharist. [CoNSUBSTANTIATION, SACRAMEN- 
TARIAN-CONTROVERSY. } 

2. One who takes a high view of the efficacy 
of the sacrainent ; a High Churchman. 


sacramentarian-controversy, s. 

Church Hist.: A controversy which arose 
in 1524 as to the nature of the Eucharist, in 
which the chief disputants were Luther, who 
maintained a real presence by means of con- 
substantiation (q.v.), and Zwingli, Carlstadt, 
and Gicolampadius, who maintained that the 
bread and wine were mere symbols of Christ's 
body and blood. This controversy led to the 
ei bisbmont of the Reformed Churches. 


sic-ra-mén-tar-i-an-igm, s. (Eng. sac- 
ramentarian; -ism.] The principles, teach- 
ing, or practices of the Sacramentuarians. 


_ “His account of the advance of sacerdotalism and 
sacramentarianism,"—A theneum, Sept. 9, 1882, p. 835. 


oe xe-mk nt'-a-ry, sac-ra-ment-a-rie, 
. & leo pene: ‘sacrament; -ary; Fr. sacra- 


ba eh ‘As Diieion: : 
4. Pertaining or relating to a sacrament or 
the =: nope sacramental. 
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(SacRAMENT, 8.] To 


(Eng. sacra- 


sacrament—sacrifice 


2. Pertaining or relating to the Sacramen- 
tarians. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Roman Ritual: A book containing the rites 
for Mass, for the sacraments generally, aud for 
the dedication of churches, the consecration 
of nuns, &e. From it have been developed 
the Missal, the Pontifical, and the Rituale 
Romanum. 

MG 2. A Sacrainentarian, [SACRAMENTARIAN, 
sala] 


“That no person he admitted or received to any 
ecclesiastical function, benetit, or office, being a sucra- 
mentary, infected or defamed with any notable kind 
of heresy, or other great crime.”"—Burnet : Lecords, pt. 
ii., bk. ii, No, 10. 


* sic-ra-mént'-ize, ».i. (Eng. sacrament ; 
-ize.} ‘Toadininister the sacraments. 
* Born to preach and sacramentize.”—Fuller. 


ghee ee tim, s. [Lat., from sacer=sacred 
q.v 

*1,. A sort of family chapel in Roman 
houses, devoted to some particular deity. 

2. The adytum of a temple. 


3. That part of a church where the altar or 
communion table is situated. 


* sa/-crate, * sic’-rate, v.t. [Lat. sacratus, 
pa. par. of sacro, from sacer=sacred.] To 
consecrate. 


“The marble of some monument sacrated to learn- 
ing.”— Waterhouse : Apology for Learning, p. 51. (1653.) 


* gsa-cra'-tion, s. (Lat. sacratio, from sacra- 
tus, pa. par. of sacro=to consecrate.) The 
act of consecrating ; a consecration, 


“Why then should it not as well from this be 
areiieds as from the other find a sacration )"—Felt- 
ham: Resolves, p. 36, 


* ga-cre (1), 8. (SAKER.] 


*ga-cre (2), s. ([Fr.] [Sacrep.] A sacred 
solemnity, rite, or ceremony. 
“For the feast and for the sacre.” Chaucer: Dream, 


* ga/-cre (cre as kér), v.t. [Fr. sacrer, from 
Lat. sacrv.} To consecrate, to hallow; to 
dedicate or devote to some sacred service, 
office, or use, 


“He wi . . sacryd or enoynted emperoure of 
Rome. pean Chronycle, ch. elv. 
sa'-créd, a, (Prop. the pa. par. of Mid. Eng. 


sacre = to consecrate ; Fr. sacré, pa, par. of 
sacrer ; Sp., Port., & Ital. sacro.] 

1, Dedicated or eputopriated to religious 
use; consecrated ; made holy ; devoted to re- 
ligious purposes. 

2. Set apart by solemn religious ceremony ; 
consecrated, dedicated. (Followed by to.) 


“ O’er its eastern gate was rais'd above 
A temple, sacred to the Queen of Love,” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 459, 


3. Pertaining or relating to religion or the 
services of religion; religious ; not secular. 


“ Study well the sucred pag 
Dryden: Weigto Laici, 328. 


*4, Devoted or dedicated in a bad sense; 
accursed, baleful, destructive. (A Latinism.) 

5. Not to be profaned, violated, or made 
common ; inviolable, inviolate. 


‘* How hast thou yielded to transgress 
The strict forbiddance? how to violate 
The sacred fruit?” Milton: P, L., ix. 204. 


6. Entitled to the highest respect; vener- 
able, reverend. 


‘* Poet and saint, to thee alone were giv'n, 
The two most sacred names of earth and heav'n.” 
Cowley: On the Death of Mr. Crawshaw. 


* 7, Used as an epithet of royalty. 


“Justice, most sacred duke, 0 grant me justice?” ' 
Shakesp, ; Comedy of Errors, Vv. 


sacred-apes, s. pl. 

Zool. : The genus Semnopithecus (q.v.). 
sacred-baboon, s. 

Zool. : Cynocephalus hamadryas, 


sacred-bean, s. {NELUMBIUM.] 


Sacred College,s. The College of Cardi- 
nals at Rome. 
sacred-fig, « 
Bot. : Ficus religiosa, 
sacred-fire, s. 
Relig. : Fire used as a religious symbol, and 
kept coutinaally as [FIRE-WORSHIP. J 
Sacred-Hi 
Roman Church : The ue sical heart of Christ, 


considered, not as mere flesh, but as united to 
the divinity. It is the object of a special 


[Ficus.] 
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devotion, founded in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century by a French nuu of the 
Order of the Visitation, Sister Margaret Mary 
Alacoque (beatified in 1864), and first preached 
in England by Father de la Colombiére, 8.J., 
chaplain to Mary of Modena, queen of Jaines 
Il. The feast of the Sacred Heart is celebrated 
on the Friday (in England on the Sunday) 
after the octave of Corpus Christi. 


sacred-ibis, s. 


Ornith. : Ibis religiosa, worshipped by the 
spolent : Bgyptians. (Cic., de Nat, Deor,, i. 36; 
Juv., 


siciadtne. 8. 
1. Ord. Lany. (Pl.) : [HoLy-PLACEs]. 
2. Law: The place where a person is buried. 


’ sacred - Standard, s. The Labarum 
q. V.). 

plan 8 

Hist. &c.: A war about sacred places or 


about religion. Four sacred wars were waged 
in Greece (B.C. 595-338) chiefly tor the defence 
of the temple of Delphi and the sacred terri- 
tory surrounding it. A Muhammadan war for 
the faith is called a Jihad (q.v.), The Crusades 
and the wars of the Reformation were sacred 
wars. The quarrel which led to the Crimean 
war was at first a dispute between Russia 
and France about sacred spots at Jerusalem. 
When Russia fights, she uniformly gives out 
that it is a holy war; and after the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet at Sinope (Nov. 30, 
1853), it was officially or semi-olficially inti- 
mated that ‘‘the most pious Czar thanks the 
Lord of Lords for the success of the victori- 
gus Russian arms which triumphed in the 
sacred combat for the orthodox faith.” 


sa’-créd-ly, adv. (Eng. sacred ; -ly.] 
1, In a sacred manner ; with due reverence; 
religiously. 


“ Her high viceregent, sacredly ador'd.” 
Pomfret : Deuth of Queen Mary. 


2. Inviolably ; with strict observance. 


“One instance of sobriety of mind, which gueht to 
wes crealy regarded by the young, "_Secker : Sermons, 
vol. li., ser. 4. 


sa’-créd-néss, s. (Eng. sacred ; ~ness.} 
1, The quality or state of being sacred ; 
consecrated or appropriated to religion or 
religious uses ; sanctity, holiness. 


‘In the sanctuary the cloud, and the oracular an- 
swers, were prerogatives peculiar to the sacredness of 
the place '—South. 


2. The quality or state of being sacred or 
inviolable ; inviolableness. 


“An appeal to the sacredness of treaties."—Daily 
News, Sept. 23, 1885. 


* sa-crif’-ic, * sa-crif’-ie-al, a. (Lat. 
sacrificus, sacrificalis.) (SACRIFICE, s.] Em- 
ployed in sacrifice. 


* sa-crif’-ic-a-ble, a. [Eng. sacrifice ; -able.) 
Capable of being offered in sacritice. 


“ Whatsoever was sacrificable, aud justly subject to 
lawful immulation.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., 


ch, xiv. 

* gsa-crif’-ic-ant, s. [Iat. sacrificans, pr. 
par. of sacrifico=to sacrifice (q.v.).] One 
who offers a sacrifice. 


“To gratify the sacrificants with the<destruction of 
any person,.”—Halliwell: Afetamorphoses, p. 102. 


* sic-ri-fi_ca’-tion, s. (Lat. sacrificatio.] A 
sacrificing, a sacrifice. 


* sac’-ri-fi-ca-tor, s. [Lat., from sacrifi- 
catus, pa. par. of sacrifico = to sacrifice (q.v.); 
Fr. sacrificateur.] Oue who offers a sacrifice ; 
a sacrificer. 

“The sacrificator, which the picture makes to be 
Jephthah,”—Srowne: Vulgar Errours, bk, v., ch. xiv. 

* sic’-ri-fi-ca-tor-y, a. (Eng. sacrificator ; 

-y.) Offering sacrifice, 


sac’-ri-fige, * sac-ri-fise, v.t. & ¢ (Fr. 
seer vers Lat. sacrifico ; Sp. & Port. sacrificar; 
Ital. sacrificare, sagrificare.] (SACRIFICE, ,] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Lit. : To make an offering or sacrifice of ; 
to present, devote, or offer by way of expia- 
tion or propitiation, or as a token of thanks- 
giving or acknowledgment to some deity or 
divinity ; to immolate; to present to ‘(sod as 
an atonement for sin, to procure favour, or to 
express gratitude. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1, To give up or surrender in favour of a 
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sacrifice—sacrosanct 


a 


higher or more imperative duty or claim ; to 
destroy, give up, or suffer to be lost for the 
sake of obtaining something. 


“Tis a sad contemplation, that we should sacrifice 
the peace of the church to a little curiosity.”—Decay 


of Piety. 
2. To devote, with loss, hurt, or suffering. 


“ Bre my young mind was sacrificed to books.” 
Byron; Epistle to Augusta, 


8. To destroy, to kill. 

4. To sell or dispose of at a value under 
cost price. 

“To sacrifice his outcomes of wether lambs and 
draft ewes below what he conceives to be their true 
value."—Daily Telegraph, Sept, 28, 1885, 

B. [ntrans. : To offer up a sacrifice or sacri- 
fices ; tomake offerings to God, or toa divinity 
or deity, by the slaughter and burning of 
victims, or of some part of them, on an altar. 


“The Lacedswmonians had a peculiar custom of sac- 
rificing to the Muses.”—Potter ; Antiquities of Greece, 
bk, iii., ch, ix. 


sic’-ri-fice, * sac-ri-fise, s. [Fr. sacrijice, 
from Lat. sacrificium, from sacer = sacred, and 
facio= to make ; Sp. & Port, sacrijicio ; Ital. 
sacrificio, sacrifizio.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The otfering of anything to God or toa 
deity or divinity. (Chaucer: C. T., 2,283.) 

(2) That which is sacrificed, offered, or con- 
secrated to God or to a deity or divinity ; an 
immvolated victim, or an offering of any kind, 
laid upon an altar or otherwise religiously 
presented by way of thanksgiving, atonement, 
or conciliation. 

“The soothsayers inspected all the sacrifices, to 
presage the success of the battle,"—Potter : Antiquities 
oY Greece, bk. iii., ch. ix. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The destruction, surrender, or abandon- 
ment of anything for something else; a loss 
incurred for the sake of something else; the 
devotion or giving up of some desirable object 
in behalf of a higher object, or to a higher or 
more imperative claim or duty. 

“T have made that sacrifice of my veracity to the 

laws of politeness.” —Field, Sept. 4, 1886, 

(2) That which is so devoted, surrendered, 
or abandoned, 

(3) The selling or disposing of goods at a 
value under cost price: as, To sell one’s stock 
at a sacrifice. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Compar, Relig.: Sacrifices form an im- 
pt part of all early forms of religion. 

ylor (Prim, Cult., ch. xviii.) traces three 
stages in the development of the rite. (1) The 
gift-theory, in which the deity takes and 
values the offering for himself; (2) the 
homage-theory, in which the submission or 
gratitude of the offerer is expressed by a gift ; 
and (3) the abnegation-theory, in which the 
worshipper deprives himself of something 
prized. With regard ‘to their nature, sacri- 
fices are divided into (1) Bloody [(a) human; 
(b) of the lower animals], and (2) Unbloody. 
The terrible custom of offering human sacri- 
fices was very widely spread [See extracts]. 
It was known among the Greeks (IU. iv. 35, 
xviii. 336, xxi. 28; Eurip., Iphig.) and the 
Romans (Dio Cas., Hist. Rom., xiii. 24); and 
is frequently mentioned in Scripture (cf. Gen. 
xxii. 1-4, Judges xi. 29-40, 2 Kings iii. 27, 
Xvii. 31, xxi. 6, xxiii. 10, 2 Chron. xxviii. 3, 
xxxili. 6, Jer. vii. 31, 32, xix. 5, 6, Ezek. xvi. 
21, xx. 31, Mic. vi. 7. See also Kalisch : Levit., 
pt. i., pp. 381 sqq). Stanley (Jewish Church, 
i. 40) says : 

“On the altars of Moab, i 
the distant Canaanite ret pees is pierced aus ie 
Spain, nay even, at times, within the confines of the 
Chosen People itself, in the wild vow of Jephthah, in 
the sacrifice of Saul's sons at Gibeah, in the dark 
sacrifices of Hinnom, under the very walls of Jeru- 
salein—this alinost irrepressible tendency of the burn- 
ang seal of a primitive race found its terrible expres- 

As civilization advanced, human victims were 
replaced by symbols (Ovid: Fasti, v. 665-660), 
or oxen or sheep were offered in their stead. 
Wnbloody sacrifices consisted of libations, 
incense, fruit, and cakes (often in the form of, 
and as substitutes for, real animals), It is 
noteworthy that though the first sacrifice 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Gen. iv. 3) 
belonged to this category, the first sacrifice 
accepted (Gen. iv. 4) was a bloody one. 


“The custoin of sacrificing human life to the gods 
arose undoubtedly from the belief, which under 
different forms has manifested itself at all times and 
in all nations, that the nobler the sacrifice and the 
dearer to its possessor, the more pleasing it would be 
to the gods,"—Smith * Dict. Antig., p. 999. 


2. Old Test.: Sacrifices were of two kinds, 
bloody and unbloody. Those designed to 
atone for sin were of the former kind (Ley. i.- 
vii. ; ef. Heb. ix. 22). The idea of sacrifice 
first appears in Gen, iv. 3-5, and viii. 20, but 
the English word sacrifice does not occur in 
the A.V. till xxxi. 54, The paschal lamb is 
ealled a sacrifice (Exod, xxxiv. 25; Deut. xvi. 
2). Even from patriarchal times sacrifices 
were limited to clean beasts and birds, and 
were offered on an altar (Gen. viii. 20), Many 
of these sacrifices were made by fire. [BuRNT- 
OFFERING.] A certain portion of the slain 
animal was reserved for the priest (Deut. 
xviii. 3). Under the law there were morning 
and evening sacrifices (1 Kings xviii. 29; 
Ezra ix. 4, 5; Dan. viii. 11, 12,,13; xii.11), 
besides weekly sacrifices on the Sabbath, 
sacrifices at new moons, annual ones, &c. 
Not merely were there stated sacrifices for 
the people at large, arrangements were at 
times made that private families also should 
possess the boon (1 Sam. xx. 6, 20). Under 
the Monarehy sacrifices were confined to 
the temple at Jerusalem (2 Chron. vii. 12). 
Thanksgiving was culled a sacritice (Lev. vii. 
12, 13; Psalin evii. 22; exvi. 17; Jonah ii. 9), so 
was praise (Jer, xxxiii. 11). Ultimately sacrifice, 
having hardened into a ceremony with little 
influence on moral conduct, is itself disparaged 
(Psalm xl, 6; Hosea vi, 6), and preference is 
accorded to obedience (1 Sam. xv. 22) justice 
or righteousness (Prov. xxi. 8) and mercy 
(Hosea vi. 6). 

3. New Test. : Abel’s offering is now called a 
sacrifice, and its excellence is made to arise 
from the faith with which it was offered (Heb. 
xi. 4). The frequent repetition of the sacri- 
fices under the law is adduced as evidence of 
their failure to remove sin (Heb, vii. 27; x. 1- 
9). Jesus is at once the sacrificing high priest 
(Heb vii. 12) and the victim sacrificed (ix. 26). 
'o love the Lord is declared by Jesus to be 
more than all sacrifice (Mark xii. 83), and 
thanksgiving and praise (Heb. xiii. 15) are again 
ranked as sacrifices. 

4, Theol. : The evangelical doctrine is that 
the sacrifices of the older economy were types 
and shadows of the atoning sacrifice made by 
Christ. For instance the lamb offered by 
Abel typified the Lamb of God (John i. 29), 
the devotion of the lamb to death implied a 
confession on the part of Abel that he was 
sinful, and deserved to die, coupled with a 
hope that the substitution of the innocent 
lab for the guilty offerer would be permitted. 
It is held that when Jesus died his sacritice 
once for all satisfied Divine justice, and no 
other was requisite, or would, if offered, be 
accepted (Heb. ix. 12, 25-28, x. 10, 12, 14), 


sdic’-ri-fig-6r, s. (Eng. sacrific(e), v.; -er.] 
One who sacrifices. 


“Metellus the high priest and chief sacrijicer at 
Rome.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xi., ch. xxv. 


sac-ri-fi¢’-ial (¢ as sh), a. [Lat. sacrificialis, 
from sacrificium = sacrifice (q.v.).] Pertain- 
ing to or connected witli sacrifice ; performing 
sacrifice ; consisting in sacrifice. 


“When we come to consider the Eucharist in its 
sacrificial view.”—Waterland « Worke, vii. 41. 


sacrificial-mound, s. 

Anthrop. : (See extract). 

“The name of sacrificial-mownds has been conferred 
onaclass of monuments peculiar to the New World. 
... The most noticeable characteristics of the sucri- 
ficial-mounds are; their almost invariable occurrevce 
within enclosures; their regular construction in 
uniform layers of gravel, earth, and sand, disposed 
alternately in strata conformable to the shape of the 
mound; and their covering u syinmetrical hearth or 
altar of burnt clay or stone, on which are deposited 
numerous relics, in all instances exhibiting traces, 
more or less abundant, of their haying been exposed 
ie the action of fire."—D. Wilson: Preh: i ‘an, 
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sic’ -ri-lége, * sic’-ri-lédée, * sac-ri- 
legge, s. (Fr. sacrilége, from Lat. sacrilegiwm 
=the robbing of a temple, the stealing of 
sacred things, from sacrilegus= a sacrilegious 
person, one who steals from a temple: sacer 
= sacred, and lego = to gather, to steal; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. sacrilegio.] 

1, The violation or profanation of sacred 
things. 

“ Sacrilege is the diversion of holy and ecclesiastick 
things to prophane and secular use.” — Spelman: 
English Words. (Pref.) 

2. Specifically : 

(1) The alienation to laymen or to common 
purposes of what has been dedicated, appro- 
priated, or consecrated to religious persons or 
purposes. 


(2) The breaking and entering a church, or 
other place of worship, and committing felony 
therein, It was formerly a capital offence, but 
is now punished as burglary (24 & 25 Vict., 
c. 96). 

* sac’-ri-lés-ér, s. 
A sacrilegious person. 


“A wedlocke breaker, a public murtherer, and 
sucrileger.”—Holinshed ; Hist. Scotland (an. 1535). 


$1c-ri-le’-giolts, a. [Lat. sacrilegus.] 
1. Guilty of sacrilege ; violating or profan- 
ing sacred things. 
“ But sacrilegious thou, hast all great works defac'd,” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 8 21. 
2, Characterized by or involving sacrilege ; 
profane, impious. 
“‘ May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust !” 
Byron: Curse of Minerva. 
sic-ri-le’-giotis-ly, adv. [Eng. sacrile- 
gious; -ly.) In a sacrilegious manner; with 
sacrilege ; profanely, impiously. 
“However, Pysche falls into the snare her sisters 
had laid for her, and against the express injunction of 


the God, sacrilegiously attempts this forbidden sight.” 
—Warburton : Divine Legation, 


sac-ri-lé'-giotis-néss, s. [Eng. sacrile- 
gious; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
sacrilegious ; profanity, impiety. 


*sac’-ri-lé-gist, s. (Eng. sacrileg(e) ; -tst.] 
A sacrilegious person ; one who is guilty of 
sacrilege, 

“The hand of God is still upon the posterity of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the sacrilegist.” — Spelman: 
ist. of Sacr 


(Eng. sacrileg(e); -er.) 


* sac’-ri-lég-¥, * sac-ri-leg-ie, s. [Lat. 
sacrilegium.] Sacrilege, 
“Thou that wlatist mawmetis, doist sacrilegie,"— 
Wycliffe: Romaynes ii " 
* sa’-cring, * sac-ryng, pr. par. & & 
[SackE, v.] 
A, As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As subst.: The act of consecrating ; con- 
secration. 


“The sacring of the kings of France ts the sign of 
their sovereign priesthood as well as kingdom.”— Sir 
W. Temple, 


sacring-bell, s. A sanctus-bell (q.v.). 


*sa'-crist, s. [Low Lat. sacrista, from Lat 
sacer = sacred (q.v.).] 

1, A sacristan (q.v.). 

“A sacrist or treasurer are not dignitaries in the 
church of common right, but only by custom.”— 
Ayliffe: Parergon. 

2. A person retained in a cathedral to copy 

out music for the use of the choir, and to ta 
care of the books. 


sac’-ris-tan, s. [Fr. sacristain, from Low 
Lat. sacrista; Sp. sacristan.) An officer of 
a church who has charge of the sacristy and 
all its contents. Now corrupted into Sexton 


(q.V.)- 
“ And let the drowsy sacris‘an 
Still count as slowly as he can.” 
Coleridge: Christabel, 
sic-ris-ty, sio’-rist-ry, s. [Fr. sacristie, 
from Low Lat. sacristia.) The apartment in 
an ecclesiastical edifice, in which the vest- 
ments, books, and sacred vessels are pre- 
served, 
“Seemed all on fire, within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar's pale.” 
‘cot: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 24. 
sa-cro-, pref. (Sacrum.] Of or belonging to 
the sacrum. 


sacro-coccygean, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the os coccygis 
and to the sacrum There is a sacro-coccygean 
articulation. 


sacro-iliac, a. 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the ilium and to 
the sacrum. There is a sacro-iliac articulation. 


sacro-sciatic, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the hip and to 
the sacrum. There are sacro-sciatic foramina, 
ligaments, and notches. 


sacro-vertebral, «. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the vertebra wd 
we sacrum. There is a sacro-vertebral articu- 

tion. 


*sac'-r6é-sanct, a. [Lat. sacrosanctus, from 
sacer = sacred, and sanctus = holy.) Sacred 
and inviolable. , 


“Tho Roman church . . , makes itself so sacrosanct 
ad Sol AAore Antidote against Idolatry, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, Wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, ~.e®=6; ey=a; qu=kw, — 


.. 
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@a'-criim, s. (Lat. (0s) sacrum=the sacred 
(bone), because it was formerly offered in 
sacrifices.) [Luz.] 

Anat.: Five vertebre rapidly diminishing 
in size from above downwards, and united 
into one mass. With the exveption of the 
coceyx, it constitutes the lower part of the 
column, It unites with the ilia (haunch bones) 
to form the pelvis. 


gid, *sadde, a. [A.S. sed=sated, satiated ; 
cogn. with O. Sax, sad = sated ; Teel. saddr, 
hr ; Goth. saths; Ger. satt = satiated, full; 
Lat. satur =sated, ‘deep-coloured, sat, sutis = 
enough ; Welsh sad = firm, steady, discreet, 
is probably borrowed from Mid. English.) 
*1, Sated, satiated, tired. 
“ Sad of mine londe.” Layamon, 20,880, 
*2. Steadfast, firm; not to be moved. 
“Jt was foundid on asadstoon.”— Wycliffe: Luke vi. 
*3. Firm of purpose or mind. 


*4, Strong. 


“ But we saddere [firmiores] men owen to susteyne 
the feblenesses of sike men, & not plese to ussilf.”— 
Wycliffe : Romaynes xv. 


*5, Heavy, weighty, ponderous, 


“His hand, more sad than lump of lead.” 
Spenser: F. Q., U1. viii. 80. 


6. Heavy, close. (Applied to bread, when 
the dough has not risen properly.) 

We mn close, compact, cohesive. 
of soil.) 

“Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad, and 


thereforerequire warm appiications and light com post.” 
—HMortimer ; Husbandry. 


*8. Grave, weighty, serious. 


“Whiche treaty was wysely handled by sadde and 
discrete counsayle of the rties.” — Berners : 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i,, ch. celxxviii. 


*9. Sedate, serious, grave; not gay, light, 
or volatile. 


“ She is never sad but when she sleeps.” 
Shukesp. : Much Ado, il. 1. 


10. Sorrowful, melancholy, mournful, down- 
cast, grieving, gloomy, dejected. 


“ Against his own sad breast to lift the hand.” 
Thomson : Summer, 1,678. 


ji, Exhibiting the external appearance of 
grief; downcast, gloomy. 
12, Characterized by sadness. 


“‘ The air he chose was aoe and sad.” 
Scott; Marmion, iti, 9. T 


(Said 


-_ 43. Causing sadness or geet afilicted, 
| epitabla : as, a sad accident. 
4. Bad, vexatious, naughty, wicked, tire- 
sole: as, He is a sad fellow. 
15, Dark-coloured. 
1 “ Of a sadder hue than the powder of Venice glass,” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 
oF cakes, s. pl. 
(4mer.) 
*sad-eyed, * sad-faced, a. Havinga 
gad or grave countenance. 


Unleavened cakes. 


* sad-hearted, a. Sorrowful, sad. 
sad-iron, s. An iron with a flat face, 
| _ used for smoothing clothes ; a flat-iron. 
sad-tree, s. 
_ Bot.: Nyctanthes Arbor tristis. [NycrTan- 
we | THES.) 
| * gid, v.t. [Sap,a.] To make sad; to sadden. 
_- ‘Sa/-d&l-mé-lik, s. [Corrupted Arabic = the 
king’s lucky star-.] 


Astron. : The chief star of the constellation 
Aquarius (q.v.). Called also a Aquarii. 


ees sad’ s. (Pers. sad-dar =the 
red gates or ways: sad (Sansc. cata) = 

undred, and dar = door, way.] 

(Of the form catrieat 8 A work in of te 

language, constituting a summary of the 

-Avesta, 


en, v.t. & i. [A.S. gesadian= to fill; 
an ='to fool weary or sad.) 


tina ary Language : 
) make sad, gloomy, or sorrowful; to 


sadden, and his acts 
“dhat fear biin dared at ere 
en yron » Corsair, i. 11, 
na heavy, he or compact. 
ny anda) land cede) great 


IE. Dyeing & Calico-print.: To apply mor- 
dants to, so as to tone down the colours 
employed, or cause them to produce duller 
shades than those they ordinarily impart. 

B. Intrans.: To become sad, melancholy, 
or downcast. (Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 256.) 


sad'-deér,s. [Sappa.] 
sad’-dér, comp. ofa. [Sav, a.] 


saddle, *“sad-el, *sad-elle, s._ [A.9. 
sadol; cogn. with Dut. zudel; Icel, sédhall ; Sw. 
& Dan. sadel; O. H. Ger. satul; Ger. sattel ; 
Russ. siedlo ; Lat. sella. — the same root 
as seat, sit, &c.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: A seat or-pad to be placed on the 
back of an animal to support the rider or the 
load. Besides the ordinary kinds, the man’s 
saddle and the side-saddle for women, there 
are cart, gig, pack, ambulance, camel, and 
Ox saddles. 


“ He employed himself in providing horses, saddles, 
and Weapons for his younger aud more active 
accomplices,” —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxi, 


2. Fig.: Anything resembling a saddle; 
specif., a rise and fall on the ridge of a hill. 


“Tt isa hs retty high island, and very remarkable, 
by reason of two saddles, or risings and fallings on the 
top.”"—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1685). 


Il, Technically: 

1. Bridge-build.: A block on the summit of 
a pier over which suspension cables pass, or 
to which they are attached 

2. Build, : A thin board placed on the floor 
in the opening of a doorway, the width of the 
jambs. 

8. Mach. : A block with a hollowing top to 
sustain a round object, as a rod upon a bench 
or bed, 

4, Naut. : A piece or block hollowed out to 
fit another portion, which is seated thereon, as 

(1) The block on a yard-arm which receives 
the studding-sail boom. 

(2) The block on the upper side of the 
bowsprit to receive the heel of the jib-boom. 

5. Ordn.: A support on which a gun is 
placed for bouching. 

6. Railway: 

(1) The bearing or brass resting on the 
journal in the axle-box. 

(2) A chair or seat for a rail. 

{ (1) Saddle of mutton, venison, &c.: Two 
loins of mutton, &c., cut together. 

(2) To put the saddle on the right (or wrong) 
horse: To impute blame to the right (or 
wrong) person. 

saddle-back, s. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A name given to a hill or its summit 
when somewhat saddle-shaped. ~ 

2. A name given by fishermen to a bastard 
kind of oysters, unfit for food. 

II. Technically: 

1. Build. : A coping with a double slope to 
shed rain. 

2. Geol. : A familiar name for an anticlinal. 

3. Zool.: The Harp-seal (q.v.). 


“ Rink says a full-grown Se come weighs about 
2501bs,"—Cussell’s Nat. Hist., ii. 231 


Saddle-back seal : 

Zool.: The Harp-seal (q.v.). Called also 
Siaddle-back. 

saddle-backed, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a low back, and an 
elevated neck and head. (Said of horses.) 


“ Horses, saddle-backed, have their backs low, and a 
Taised head and neck.''—Farvrier's Dictionary. 


2. Build.: Applied toa coping with a double 
slope to shed rain. 


saddle-bags, s. pl. 

Saddlery: A pair of bags connected by a 
leather seat, laid over or behind the saddle, 

saddle-bar, s. 

1, Carp.: An iron bar crossing a window- 
frame, and Serving as a stay for the fretwork 
or glass secured in leaden cames or bars, 

2. Saddlery: The side-bar, side-plate, or 
spring-bar of a saddle-tree, one on each side 
connecting the pommel and 


saddle-bow, s. 


Saddlery: The pommel (q.v.). 


“ Wrapt round some burthen ites saddle-bow.” 
Byron; pharm, ii, 24, 


saddle-cloth, s. 
Saddlery: A housing, a shabrack. 


* saddle-fast, a. Seated firmly in the 
saddle. (Scott: Lay of Last Minstrel, iii. 6.) 


saddle-gall, s. A sore upon a horse’s 
back eater by the saddle. 


saddle-girth, s. 

Saddlery: A band of leather or webbing 
attached on one side of the saddle, and, 
passing under the horse’s belly, secured to 
the other side by a buckle and strap, serving 
to keep the saddle in place. 


“ And, bursting in the headlong sway, 
The faithless saddve- -girths gave way.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 88. 


+ saddle-graft, v.t. To graft by the 
method known as saddle-grafting (q.V.). 


saddle-grafting, s. 

Hort.: A method of ingrafting by forming 
the stock like a wedge, and fitting the end of 
the ‘scion over it, like a saddle; the reverse 
of cleft-grafting (q.v.). 


* saddle-hill, s. A saddle-back. 
“A remarkable saddle-hill."—Cook: First Voyage, 
bE. ii., ch, vii. 
saddle-horse, s. <A horse used or kept 
for riding with a saddle, 


saddle-joint, s. A form of joint for 
sheet-metal, in connecting adjacent boiling- 
pans or adjoining strips in roofing. One 
portion overlaps and straddles the vertical 
edge of the next. 


saddle-like, a. Saddle-shaped, saddle- 
backed. 


“On each side of this break the land is quite low; 
beyond the opening rises a remarkable saddle-like 
hill.”—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


saddle-maker, s. A saddler (q.v.). 


saddle-nail, s. 
Saddlery: A short nail having a large, 
smooth head, used in making saddles, 


* saddle-nosed, a. Broad-or flat-nosed. 
“Plat-headed and saddle-nosed.”—Jarvis; Don 
Quixote, pt. i., bk. ili., ch, ii, 

saddle-quern, s. 

Archeol.: A contrivance for grinding or 
crushing corn. It consisted of a bed-stone, 
slightly concave on its upper surface, and a 
stone rolling-pin or muller, which was used 
with a peculiar rocking and grinding motion. 

“ Saddle-querns of the same character occur also in 

France.”—Zvanz: Ancient Stone Implements, p. 226. 


saddle-rail, s. 

Rail.-eng.: A rail which has flanges strad- 
dling a longitudinal and continuous sleeper. 

saddle-reed, s. 

Saddlery: Small reeds used in the place of 
cord to form the edges of gig-saddle sides, 

saddle-roof, s. 

Build. : A double-gabled roof. 


saddle-rug,s. A cloth under a saddle. 


saddle-shaped, a. 

I, Ord. Lang. : Having the shape ofa saddle. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Bot.: Oblong, with the sides hanging 
down like the laps of a saddle, as the labellum 
of Cattleya Loddigesit. 

2. Geol. : Bent on each side of a mountain 
or ridge without being broken. 


saddle-shell, s. 
Zool. : Anomia ephipphiwm, [ANomtA.] 


*saddle-sick, a. Galled from riding. 
(Carlyle.) 


saddle-tree, s. 

1, Saddlery : The frame forming the et 
of a saddle; usually made of wood. 
parts are secured together by tenons a 
mortises, and held in place by a covering of 
canvas or wet raw-hide, which is ed 
tightly, and then shrunk by drying. The 
tree consists of a pommel, cantle, and two 
side-bars, Two stirrup-bars are added and 
iron staples for the valise, if required. 

us a saddle-tree scarce reach'd had he, / 

His journey to begin.” Cowper : John Gilpin, 
2. Bot. : Liriodendron tulipifera, 


sid’-dle, vt, (SADDLE, s.] 


I, Lit.: To put a saddle on. : 
“ Saddle my horse.” Shakesp. : Richard 2. 


Lisme a rragtomed Xenophon, exist. mg. 


iis. -Dble, ~dle, &e = bel, dol, 
aS : hae 7 


7 


~~ 
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saddler—safeguard 


Il. Figuratively : 

1. To load, to burden, to fix upon as a bur- 

den. 

“ But the statute is kind only to becruel. It saddles 
the farmer with a privilege which is now depreciated 
in value.”— Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

2. To tix across, as a saddle on a horse’s 
back. 


“ The nest of this species is always, without excep- 
gon, saddled upon the upper suriace of some limb.”— 
cribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 172. 


sid’-dlér, *sad’-lér, s. [Eng. saddl(e); -er.] 
One whose occupation is to make saddles. 


“Mr. John Dennis was the son of a sadler, in Lon- 
don, born in 1657."—Pope : The Dunciad, i. (Note. 


sad/-dleér-y, s. (Eng. saddle; -ry.] 
1. The articles usually manufactured by or 
sold by a saddler, 
“He invested ...in large quantities of saddlery.” 
—Hughes: Tom Brown at Oxford, ch, xiviil. 
2. The trade, occupation, or employment 
of a saddler. 
*3. A room or apartment where saddles, 
&c., are kept. 
“ee room for drying, saddlery, &c,”—Field, April 4, 
*gad’-dling, s. ([Eng. saddi(e); -ing.] A 
saddle-shaped rise or depression in the ground. 


“ Here the land is low, making a saddling between 
two small hills."—Dampier : Voyages (an, 1684). 


sad-du-ca/-ic, a, [Bng. Sadduc(ee) -aic.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the Sad- 
ducees. 


sad-du-cé-an, a. {Sappuces.] Pertaining 
or relating to the Sadducees, 


Sid’-du-cee, 3. (Lat. Sadducwi; Gr. Sad- 
dvcator (Saddukaioi); Heb, DYPITY (T'sadogim), 
from PiT¥ (Tsadoy) =a proper name, Zadok, 
or from p'1¥ (¢saddiq) = just. See def.) 


L. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 
2. Fig.: One who disbelieves in a future 
world, and, in consequence, lives only to this. 
“To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, il, 8. 
II. Judaism (Pl.): One of the three Jewish 
sects. The current tradition, which was first 
published by Rabbi Nathan in the second 
century, is that the Sadducees derived their 
name from a certain Zadok, a disciple of Anti- 
gonus of Soko (B.c. 200-170). In the opinion of 
Geiger and others, the Zadok from whom they 
derive their name was the priest who declared 
in favour of Solomon when the High Priest 
Abiathar adhered to Adonijah (1 Kings i, 32- 
45). His descendants had a subsequent pre- 
~ sminence (Hzek. x1. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 
11). Not that the Sadducees became a party 
30 early, or that Zadok was their founder; 
dJut that some of them may have been his 
Jescendants, and all admired his fidelity to 
the theocratic government, even when the 
nead of the priesthood had gone astray. It 
was their desire to be equally faithful. All the 
Jews admitted that the Mosaic law was given 
at Sinai by Jehovah himself. Most of the 
people, with the concurrence and support of 
the Pharisees, believed that an oral law of 
Moses had similarly come from God. The 
Sadiucees rejected this view, and would accept 
nothing beyond the written word. They were 
the Protestants of the older economy. Cer- 
tain consequences followed. In the Mosaic 
law there is no reference to a state of rewards 
and punishments in a future world. When 
Jesus proves the resurrection from thé Penta- 
teuch, he dves so by an inference, there being 
no direct passage which he can quote (Matt. 
xxii. 31, 32). The Sadducees therefore denied 
the resurrection from the dead (verse 23). The 
doctrine of a future world is taught in some 
passages of the Old Testament, spec. in Dan. 
xiv. 2, 8, &c., which should have modified 
their belief. That it did not do so can be 
explained only by supposing that they attri- 
buted a higher inspiration to the Mosaic law 
than to other parts of the Old Testament. 
Ej iphanius (Heres., xiv.) and some other of 
the fathers assert that the Sadducees rejected 
all the Old Testament but the Pentateuch. 
Probably, however, these writers confounded 
the Sadducces with the Samaritans. In Acts 
xxiii. 8, itis stated that they say that ‘‘there 
is neither angel nor spirit.” How they could 
ignore all the angelic appearances in the Penta- 
teuch (Gen. xvi. 7, 11, xix. 1, &c.), is hard to 
understand. Perhaps they may have believed 


that, though angelic appearances once took 
place, they had now ceased. It is surprising 
that a sect with these views should, at least 
at one time, have almost monopolised the 
highest places in the priesthood ; yet such was 
the case at least temporarily (Acts iv. 1-6). 
But, with all their sacred office and worldly 
rank, they could have had no hold on the 
common people. It is probable that, when 
Christianity spread —even among its Jewish 
opponents- a belief in the resurrection, the 
Sadducees must have still further lost ground ; 
but they ultimately revived, and still exist, 
under the name of Karaites (q.v.). 


sad’-du-ceé-ism, sad’-du-cism, s. [Fng. 
Sadduc(ee) -ism; Fr, saducéisme,] The doc- 
trines, tenets, or principles of the Sadducees. 


“ Infidelity, or modern Deism | which is little else but 
revived Kypicureism, Sadducism, and Zendiéhism."— 
Waterland ; Works, viii. 80. 


*said’-du-gize, v.i. (Eng. Sadduc(ee); -ize.] 
To conform to or adopt the doctrines or prin- 
ciples of the Sadducees, 

“Sadducizing Christians, I suppose they were, who 


said there was no resurrection.”—Alterbury : Sermons, 
vol. ii. (Pref.) 


Sadh, Saadh, s. 
Puritan.) . 
Compar. Relig. (Pl.): A Hindoo religious 
sect founded, a.p. 1658, by a man called 
Birbhan, They believe in one God, who alone 
is to be worshipped. They have no temples, 
but assemble at stated periods in houses or 
courts adjoining to them. They teach a pure 
morality. Their numbers are few, and they are 
fonnd chiefly in Furruckabad, Delhi, Mirza- 
pore, &c. (Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Trant, &c.) 


sad’-ly, adv. [Eng. sad, a. ; -ly.] 
*1, Firmly. 
“ There is no more to say but est and weat 
In gon the speres sadly in the rest,” 
Chaucer : CO, T., 2,602. 
*2. Seriously, gravely, soberly, with seri- 
ousness. 


“ Give out about the streets, you two, 
That I ain dead : do it with constancy, 
Sadly, do you hear ?” 

E Ben Jonson: The Fox, iv. 
*8. Steadily. 


4, In a sad, sorrowful, or mournful manner ; 
with sadness or mourning. 
“ Utter England's name with sadly-plaintive voice.” 
Wordsworth: Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 18, 1816. 
5. Ina manner to cause sadness; calamit- 
ously, miserably. 
“ Hence authors of illustrious name... 


Are sadly prone to quarrel. 
Cowper : Friendship, 


6, In a dark or sad colour ; darkly. 


sAd’-néss, *sad-nes, s. [Eng. sad, a; -ness.] 
*]. Firmness, compactness, closeness. 
““Whereby as I grant that it seemeth outwardlie to 
be verie thicke & well doone: so if you respect the 
sadnes thereof, it dooth prooue in the end to be verie 
hollow & not able to hold out water."—Holinshed : 
Descrip. of England, bk. ii., ch. xxii. 
2. Steadfastness, firmness. 


“Therefor ye, brethren, befor witynge kepe you self, 
lest ye be disseyved by errour of unwise men, and 
ie awei fro youre owne sadness.”—Wycliffe: 2 Pet. 
ii, 17. ft 


{Hind., &c. = pure or 


* 3. The state of being serious or in earnest ; 
seriousness, gravity. ‘ 
* Ben. Tell me in sadness who she is you love. 
Rom. What? shall I groan and tell you?” 
hakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. 6. 
4, The quality or state of being sad ; mourn- 
fulness, sorrowfulness, dejection of mind, 
grief. 
“ And many a varied shore to sail along, 
By peusive Sadness, not by Fiction led.” 
Byron ; Childe Harold, ii. 86, 
5. A melancholy look; gloom of counten- 
ance, 
“Yes, she was fair !—Matilda, thou 
Hast a soft sudness on thy hrow.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 20, 
6. The quality of being sad or saddening ; 
pitiableness. 


sad’-wel (w as v), 8. 
sae, conj. oradv. [So.] (Scotch.) 
+ s2e-nur’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. senur(is); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -id@.] me: 
Zool. : A family of Oligocheta, 
} see-niir’-is, s. [Gr. cawwovpis (sainouris) 
= wagging the tail.] i 
Zool. : The type-genus of Senuride. Upper 


lip exsert, spoon-shaped ; clitellum small, dis- 
tinct. 


[SanDIVER.} 


sae'-térg-bérg-ite, s. (After Prof. Saecters 


berg; sulf. -ite (Min.).] 
Min, ; The same as LEucopynits (q.v.). 


safe, *saaf,.*sauf, a. &s. (Fr. sauf; from 


*~ 


Lat. salvum, accus, of salvus = whole, safe ; fot 
sarvus, froin servo = to keep safe, to preserve ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. sulvo.} 
A, As adjective : 
Ale Free from, or not liable to danger of any 
ind, 


“We cannot endure to be disturbed or awakened 
from our pleasing lethargy. For we aim not to bé 
safe but to be secure,"—J/. Taylor; Of Slander and 
Flattery. 


2. Free from or having escaped danger, hurt, 
harm, or damage; in good condition, un- 
injured. 

3. Not accompanied with or likely to cause 
danger or injury; affording security and 
safety ; not exposing to danger. 

* Devise the fittest time and safest way to hide us.” 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, i. 8 

4. No longer dangerous; beyond the power 
of doing harm. 

“ But Banquo's safe. 


Ay, my good lord, sufe in a ditch he bides,” 
Shukesp ; Macbeth, iL & 


5, Sound, whole, right, good. 


“ Nor do I think the man of safe discretion.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Meusure, LL 


B. As substantive: 
* 1, Safety. 


“Tf I with safe may grant this deed.” 
Preston: King Cambises, 


2. A place of safety ; specif., a strong case 
for containing money, account-books, and 
other valuable articles, to guard them from 
the attacks of burglars, and generally pro- 
vided with means for protecting them aguinst 
the action of fire. 

3. A meat-safe (q.v.). 

4, A pantry. 

5. A piece of leather placed under a buckle, 
to prevent it from chafing. 

6." A smooth edge to a file. 


safe-alarm, s. An alarm clock or other 
contrivance to notify a watclinan or the 
police of the tampering with a safe. 


safe-conduct, * safe- conduite, s. 
That which gives or provides a sate passage : 
as— 

(1) A convoy or guard to protect a person 
in or passing through an enemy’s or a foreign 
country. 

(2) A written pass or warrant, given by the 
sovereign of a country, enabling the holder 
to pass safely through the country. 

“T myself dyd read the safe-conduite that came unto 
hym."—Fryth: Workes, p, 156. 

* safe-conduct, v.t. To conduct or con- 
voy safely; to give a safe passage to, espe- 
cially through an enemy’s country. 


“ ” 
Safe-conducting the rebels from their ships. 
Shakesp.: Richard 1/1., iv. 4 


safe-edge file, s. A file havingasmooth 
edge which does not cut a surface against 
which it impinges. ; 

safe-keeping, s. The act of keeping or 
preserving in safety ; secure guardianship, 

safe-lock, s. A complex lock for a safe. 

* safe-pledge, s. 

Law; A surety appointed for one’s appear- 
ance at a day assigned. 


safe, v.t. [Sare, a.) To make or render 
saie or secure, 
“That which most with you should safe my going 


Is Fulvia’s death. 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, \. 8. 


safe’- guard (w silent), * safe - garde, 


*saufe-gard, *save-gard, * save- 
guard, s. (Eng. su/e, and guard.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who or that which protects or de- 
fends ; a defence, a protection. 
“ Doves will peck in safeguard of their brood.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., i. 2. 
*2. A convoy or guard to protect a tra- 
veller; a safe-conduct. 
“On safeguard he came to me.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iil, 1. 
*3, A passport; a warrant of security 
given by a sovereign to protect a stranger 
within his territories ; formerly a protection 
granted to a strangerin prosecuting his rights 
in due course of law. 


*4, A riding-skirt ; a large outer petticoat 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


; 
, 


safeguard—saffron 
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worn by females when riding tu protect them 
from the dirt. 
“On with your cloak and safeguard.” Ram Alley,i.t. 
Il. Technically : 
1, Railway Engineering : 
Q) A rail-guard at a switch or crossing. 
(2) A coweatcher (q.v.). 
2. Paper ; [SAFETY-PAPER). 
3. Zool. : (See extract). 


“The name of monitor is sometimes given to Amer- 
fean Lacertian lizards, especially of the genus Salvator 
(Dum. & Bib,), more properly called Sufeguurds, cor- 
responding in part to Tupinambis (Daud.) aud Tejus 
(Merr.), and to Monitor (Fitz.).” — Ripley 4 Dana: 
American Cyclopedia, xi. 749. 


» ee ple (wsilent), *safe’-gard, * save- 
ard, *save-guard, v.t. [SAFEGUARD, s.] 
'o make safe or secure; to secure, to protect, 

to guard. 

“The government intends to do everything in its 
power to safegvard those interests.”— Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 28, 1885, 

safe'-ly, *sauf-lyche, * save-ly, adv. 
[Eng. safe ; -ly.] 

1, Ina safe manner ; in a manner free from 

danger or hazard. 


“Go safely on to seek thy son.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, iL, 


2. Without hurt, injury, or damage; in 
good condition. 


ne ly in harbour is the king’s ship.” 
Barely Sikes Teint. 12, 


38. So as to prevent danger or escape; in 
close or safe custody ; securely. 
“To keep him safely till his day of trial.” 
Shakesp, » Richard /1., iv. L 
safe’-néss, s. [Ehg. safe ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being safe ; the state of being safe 
or of conferring safety ; freedom from danger 
or hazard ; safety. 


safe'-ty, * safe-te, * sauf-te, s. [0. Fr. 
sauvete, from Lat. salvitatem, accus. of sal- 
vitas, from salvus = safe.) 
1. The quality or state of being safe or free 
from injury, damage, or hurt; exemption 
from hurt, injury, or loss, 


“ Hath passed in safety through the narrow seas.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry \'1., iv. & 


2. The quality or state of being free from 
liability to danger or injury; freedom from 
danger ; a state or condition out of harm’s way. 

. 3. The quality or state of not causing danger 
or hazard ; the quality of making safe or se- 
eure, or of giving confidence, justifying trust, 
ensuring against harm, or the like; safeness: 
as, The safety of an experiment. 

4. Preservation from escape ; safe custody. 

“Hold him in safety.” Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. 3. 

5. A low form of geared bicycle with 
wheels of equal or nearly equal size. 

safety-arch, s. A discharging-arch (q.v.). 

safety-belt, s. A life-belt. 


safety-bridle, s. A bridle designed to 
promptly check a runaway horse. 


safety-buoy, s. A life-buoy. 
 sgafety-cage, s. A hoisting and lower- 
ing chamber for mines, having guards which 
arrest the descent if the rope break or over- 


_ safety-car, s. 
1, A life-car (q.v.). 
2. A safety-cage (q.v.). 


_ safety-chain, s. 
_ Rail.: A slack chain which attaches a truck 
toacar-body. (Amer.) 


_ gafety-funnel, s. A glass funnel with 
a@ long neck for introducing acids, &e., into 
liquids contained in bottles or retorts, and 
‘under a pressure of gas. 


_ safety-fuse, s. [Fuse (1), s. (8).] 


gafety-guard, s. 
il,-eng, ; An axle-guard to keep the wheels 
— op a track at a switch. 
 gafety-hoist, s. 
ee enne boar on the differential-pulley 
Jc, which will not allow the load to 
by the run, 
2. A catch to prevent the fall of a cage 
hen a rope breaks 


ix, s. A device to prevent a 
ug detached from its chain by 
,sudden jerk. — 


en Jes oh 


i 3 <A 
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safety-lamp, s. <A lamp for the purpose 
of giving light in nines where fire-damp pre- 
vails. The commonest form is that invented 
by Sir H, Davy, in 1816. The principle of his 
lamp lies in the fact that flame will not pass 
through a tine net-work of wire or gauze, The 
flame of the lamp is enveloped by a cylinder 
of wire-gauze, the apertures in which must 
not exceed ,}; of an inch square, through which 
the air passes freely, even if charged with fire- 
damp. When the lamp is lighted and intro- 
duced into an atmosphere mixed with fire- 
damp, the size and length of the flame are 
first increased, When the inflammable gas 
becomes as much as one-twelfth of the voluine 
of air, the cylinder becoines filled with a feeble 
blue flame, within which the flame of the wick 
burns brightly} its light continues till the 
fire-damp increases to one-sixth, or one-fifth, 
when it is lostin the flume of the fire-damp 
which fills the cylinder with a pretty strong 
light; but when the foul air constitutes one- 
third of the atmosphere, it is no longer fit for 
respiration, In some forms of the lamp a 
glass cylinder is placed inside the wire gauze ; 
this resists air-currents, and ensures a steadier 
light. Experience, however, has shown that 
Davy’s lamp is not an absolute protection 
against the danger of explosion from fire- 
damp, and a perfect safety-lamp is still a 
desideratum, 


safety-lintel, s. A name given to the 
wooden lintel which is placed behind a stone 
lintel in the aperture of a door or window. 


safety-lock, s. 

1. Lock. : A lock so contrived as not to be 
opened by a picklock or without the proper 
key. 

2. Fire-arms: A lock provided with a stop 
or catch to prevent accidental discharge. 


safety-match, s. A match tipped with 
a chemical preparation which will not ignite 
except through the application of great heat 
or when rubbed on a specially prepared sur- 
face covered with a detonating preparation. 


safety-paper, s. A paper chemically or 
mechenically prepared, so that its colour or 
texture will be changed by being tampered 
with. 

safety-pin, s. A pin having its point 
fitting into a kind of sheath, so that it may 
not be readily withdrawn or prick the wearer 
or others while in use. 


safety-plug, s. 

1. Steam: A fusible plug (q.v.). 

2. Fire-arms: A device to prevent barrels 
from bursting by the expansion of their con- 
tents, or gases geuerated therein, 


safety-rail, s. 

Rail.-eng.: A guard-rail (q.v.). 

safety-rein, s. 

Saddlery: A rein to be used in case the 
horse attempts to run away. It usually has 
a special purchase of some kind intended to 
draw the bit violently into the angles of the 
mouth, to throw a blind over the eyes, to 
draw a choking strap around the throat, &c. 


safety-stop, s. 

j. A device on a pulley or sheave, to keep 
it from running backward, 

2. A stop-motion in a spinning-machine, 
knitting-machine, loom, &c., which arrests 
the motion in case of the breakage of a sliver, 
yarn, or thread, as the case may be. 


safety-strap, s. 

Saddlery: An extra back band passing over 
the seat'of a gig-saddle, having holes through 
which the terrets pass to keep it in position 
the ends being buckled to the shaft-tug ; use: 
as a safeguard on light trotting harness. 


safety-switch, s. 
Rail. : Aswitch which returns automatically 
to its normal position after having been moved. 


safety-tube, s. 

Chem.: A straight or bent tube adapted to 
a gas-generating apparatus, to prevent the 
liquid into which the delivery tube dips, from 
passing back into the vessel in cousequence 
of diminished internal pressure. 


safety-valve, s. 

Steam-eng.: A valve which automatically 
opens to permit steain to escape or air to 
enter the boiler in order to prevent its ex- 


plosion or collapse, Of these there are two 
kinds, the one internal, opening to the imner 
side when the pressure of steain is less than 
a given weight; the other opening to the out- 
side when the pressure of steam exceeds a 
given weight, The latter is the more im- 
portant, and consists commonly of a lever of 
the third class pivoted at one end ; the valve, 
which is on a stem projecting from the lower 
side of the lever, is conical, and fits into a 
corresponding seat. The lever has notches 
for receiving the hook or lovup of a weight 
which is suspended tlerefroin, and may be 
moved from one notch to another, like the 
weight of a steelyard, so that a greater or less 
amount of steain pressure may be required to 
lift the valve from its seat. In locomotive 
engines, it is fixed at one end toa stud, and 
rests on the valve at a short distauce from 
this stud. Its length is proportioned to the 
area of the valve, and a spring-balance ta- 
dicates the pressure in pounds per square 
inch on the boiler above atmospheric pressure. 
Safety-valves are also used with boilers of vari- 
ous kinds, air and gas engines, proving-pumps, 
and hydraulic-presses. Locomotive-engines 
have two valves placed on the boiler for the 
escape of steam when it exceeds certain limits. 
One of them is plaged beyond the control of 
the driver, and is called the lock-up valve. 
The other is regulated by a lever and spring- 
balance at a little lower pressure than the 
lock-up valve. 


saf’-fi-an, s. (Russ.] 

Leather: A dyed leather made at Astracan 
and other parts of Asiatic Russia, It is prin- 
cipally prepared from goatskins, and the 
colours used are red and yellow. The articles 
used in its preparation are lime, dog's dung, 
and. bran. 


saf’-flor-ite, s. (Ger. saflor = saffron; suff. 
~ite.] 
Min.: A variety of Smaltite (q.v.), con- 
taining over 10 per cent. of iron. 


* s4f’-flow, s. [SAFFLowER.] 


sif’-fl6w-ér, s. (Eng. saf(fron), and flower ; 
Ger. sajlor, saffior.] 


Bot, : (CARTHAMUS]. 


saf’-fron, * sif’-fran, * saf-roun, s. & a. 
[Fr. safran, saffran, from Arab. 2a'fardn= 
saffron. ] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as IT. 2 

2. A colour. [SAFFRON-COLOURED,] 

Il. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Crocus sativus, a species with light 
purple flowers, which come out in autumn. 
It grows in the south of Europe and in parts 
of Asia. 

2. Chem. : The dried stigmas of the saffron 
crocus, used in dyeing and for colouring tine- 
tures. They have an orange-red colour, an 
aromatic odour, a bitter taste, and imparta 
yellow colour to water, alcohol, and oils. It 
was formerly met with in two forms, viz., 
hay-saffron and cake-saffron, but the former 
is now alone in demand. It is often adulter- 
ated with the florets of the safflower, or the 
marigold, but these are easily detected by 
their different shape and colour. 

3. Pharm.: Saffron is slightly stimulant. 
In England it is used in the treatment of 
exanthemata, but chiefly as a colouring agent 
in preparing medicines and in cookery. The 
natives of India use saffron as a remedy in 
fever, melancholia, catarrhal affections of chil- 
dren, and as a.colouring matter in some dishes. 

B. As adj.: Having the colour of the 
flowers of saffron; yellow. [SArrRON-co- 
LOURED.] 

“ This companion with the saffron face.” 
Shukesp. ; Comedy of Errors, tv. 4, 
{ Meadow saffron: (CoLcuicuM]. 


saffron-coloured, a. 

Bot. : Yellow, with a perceptible mixture of 
red, deeper than that of orange, and with a 
dash of brown. 

saffron-wood, s. 

Bot. : Eleodendron croceum. (South African.) 


* sif’-fron, v.t. [Sarrron, s.] To tinge with 
saffron ; to make yellow ; to gild. 


“ Ribands, bells, and saffrond linnen.” 
2 Ben Jonson ; Song 28. 


7 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-Hon, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del, 
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saffrony—sagina 


* sAf’-fron-y, a. (Eng. saffron; -y.] Having 
the colour of saffron. 


“The woman was of complexion yellowish or 
saffrony.”—Lord ; Hist. of the Banians, p. % 


saf’-ra-nin, s. [Fr. safran = saffron (q.v.); 
-in (Chem.). 

Chem. : Saffron-yellow. Polychroite, The 
yellow colouring matter of saffron, obtained 
as an inodorous powder, soluble in water and 
aloohol, almost insoluble in ether, It is 
coloured blue by sulphuric acid, green by 
pate) acid, and dark brown by hydrochloric 
acid. 


saf’-rene, s. [Fr. safr(an) = saffron ; -ene.] 
Chem.: CyoHyg- One of the constituents of 
sassafras oil, It boils at 165-157°, has a 
sp. gr. of 0°834, and deflects the ray of 
polarized light to the right. 


sag, * sag-gen, * sagge, ség (Scotch), v.7. 
& t. (Sw. sacka = to settle, to sink down; 
Dan. sakke= to have stern way; Ger. sacken 
= to sink; Low Ger. sakken =to settle (as 
dregs). Prob. an unnasalized form of sink.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. ; To droop; to hang the head down- 
ward ; to sink, incline, or hang down owing 
to insufficiently supported weight ; to settle ; 
to sink in the middle, 

“ Drawes to the sagging dug milke white as snow.” 
Browne: Brit. Pastorals, ii. 4, 

*2. Fig.: To yield under the pressure of 
eares, difficulties, &c. ; to waver, to fluctuate ; 
to become unsettled ; to give way. 


“States, though bound with the straitest laws, often 
sagge aside into schisms and factions,”—uller: Holy 
War, p. 202 


II, Nawt.: To incline to the leeward; to 
make leeway. 
“ Puritan... was sagging to leeward a good deal.”— 
Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 
B. Trans.: To cause to bend or give way ; 
to load, to burden. 


gag, s. [Saa, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act or state of sagging, 
sinking, or bending. 
2. Nauwt.: An inclination to the leeward. 


“Shoving through it very slowly, with a surprising 
sag to leeward,”—Daily T'elegraph, Sept. 2, 1882. 


*gaz, *sagge, a. [Sac, v.] Heavy, loaded. 
“ Kates the sagge 
Aud well-bestrutted bee's sweet bagge.” 
Herrick ; Oberon’s Feast. 

8a/-ga, s. [Icel. soga=a saga, a tale; A.S, 
sagu =a saying, a saw.) [Saw (2), s.] An 
ancient Scandinavian tale, legend, or tradi- 
tion, of considerable length, and relating 
either historical or mythical events ; a tale, a 
history, a story, a legend. The Scandinavian 
sagas were compiled chiefly in the twelfth and 
three following centuries. The most remark- 
able are those of Lodbrok, Hervara, Vilkina, 
Vélsunga, Blomsturvalla, Ynglinga, Olaf Tryg- 
gva-Sonar, with those of Jomsvikingia and of 
Knytlinga (which contain the legendary his- 
tory of Iceland), the Heims-Kringla and New 
Edda, due to Snorri Sturluson, 


*gaga-man, s. One who wrote orrecited 
as. 
“To the alehouse, where he sat, 
Came the Scalds and Saga-men.” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tate. 


gig-a-be’-niim, s. [Sacarenum.] 


sa-ga‘-cious, a. [As if from a Lat. sagacio- 

sus, from sagaz, genit. sagacis= keen, saga- 
cious, from the same root as sagio=to per- 
ceive by the senses; Fr. & Ital. sagace ; Sp. 
sagaz.) 

*1, Quick of scent ; scenting or perceiving 
by the senses. (With of.) 

** Sagacious of his quarry from so far.” 
Milton: P. Le, X. 279. 

2. Intellectually keen or quick; acute, or 
sharp in discernment or penetration ; discern- 
ing, shrewd, acute. 


3. Full of, or characterized by acuteness or 
wisdom; sage, wise: as, a sagacious remark. 

4, Indicating sharpness, acuteness, or pene- 
tration; sage-looking. 

“*Claps spectacles on her sagacious nose.” 
Cowper > Conversation, 742. 

5. Endowed with and showing a great 
amount of intelligence; acting with almost 
human intelligence, 

“Naturalists assure us, that all animals are saga- 


cious in proportion as they are removed from the 
tyranny of others.”— Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. ii. 


sa-ga’-cious-ly, adv. (Eng. sagacious ; -ly.] 
Ina sagacious manner; with sagacity, acute- 
ness, or wisdom ; sagely. 

“He should spy Dena 80 sagaciously.”— 
Sharp; Sermons, vol. i,, ser. 2. 

* sa-ga/-cious-néss, s. [Eng. sagacious; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being saga- 
cious ; sagacity. 

“Of much counsel or sagaciousness."—Cudworth : 
Intell, System, p. 259. 


sa-ga¢'-i-ty, s. [Fr. sagacité, from Lat. sa- 
gacitatem, accus, of sagacitas, from sagax, genit. 
sagacis = sagacious. } 

1. The quality or state of being sagacious ; 
quickness or acuteness of discernment or 
judgment; shrewdness; readiness of appre- 
hension with soundness of judgment. 

“A terrible sagucity informs 
The poet's heart.” Cowper: Table Talk, 494. 

2. Intelligence resembling or approaching 

that of mankind : as, the sagacity of a dog. _ 


sag’-a-more, s. [SacHeEM.] 

1. Among the North American Indians, a 
king or chief. (It is generally used as synony- 
mous with sachem, but some writers make the 
sachem a chief of the first rank, and the saga- 
more a chief of the second rank.) 


“ Be it sagamore, sachem, or powwow.” 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, 1. 


* 2. The juice of some unknown plant used 
in medicine. (Johnson.) 


sig’-a-pén, s. [SacaPrenoM.] 


saig-a-pe’-nim, s. [Gr. caydmvor (sagape- 
non) =a plant, prob, Ferula Persica, and the 
gum derived therefrom.] 

Chem.: A gum-resin imported from Egypt 
and Persia, and said to be derived from Ferula 
Persica. It has an odour of garlic, an acrid 
bitter taste, melts at 100°, is slightly soluble 
in water, but very soluble in alcohol. The 
alcoholie solution is resolved by ether into 
two resins ; one, insoluble in ether, brownish- 
yellow, brittle, inodorous, and tasteless; the 
other, soluble in ether, reddish-yellow, tran- 
sparent, and possessing a bitter taste. 


* ga-gar (1), s. [SAKER.] 
* ga-gar’ (2),s. [CrcAR.] 


sa-gar’-ti-a (or t as sh), s. [Named after 
the Sagartii (Herod, vii. 85), who were armed 
with lassoes. ] 
Zool.: The type genus of Sagartiade. Sa- 
gartia viduata is common on many parts of 
the British coast. 


sa-gar-ti’-a-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sagarti(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ad@.] 
Zool,: A family of Actinaria, with two 
genera, Actinolobe and Sagartia, 


sag-a-thy, s. [Fr. sagatis; Sp. sagati, from 
Lat. sagum =a blanket, a coarse mantle.] 
Fabric: A mixed woven fabric of silk and 
cotton ; sayette. 


* sig-bit, *saig’-bitt, s. (Sacksur.] 


sage, *sauge, *sawege,s. [A.S. salwige; 
Fr. sauge ; Port. salva ; Prov. Sp.,Ital., & Lat. 
salvia. | 

Botany: 

1. The genus Salvia (q.v.)., specif. Salvia 
officinalis and S. grandiflora. The first of 
these is the common garden sage, a native 
of the south of Europe, which has been 
developed into many varieties. Formerly it had 
a high reputation as a sudorific, an aromatic, 
an astringent, and an antiseptic, but it has 
not now a place in the pharmacopoeia. The 
Chinese use it as a tonic for debility of the 
stomach and nerves, It is employed in 
cooking for sauces and stuffing for luscious 
meats. 

2. The genus Artemisia, the sage bush of the 
Great Basin of the West. 


sage-apple, s. 

Botany: 

1, Salvia pomifera, 

2. A Cretan name for a gall on Salvia off- 
cinalis. ‘ 

sage-brush, s. [Saaz, s., 2.] 

sage-bush, s. 

Bot. : (1) Artemisia tridentata ; (2) Lantana 
tnvolucrata. (Bermudian.) 


sage-cock, s. 

Ornith. :; Centrocercus wrophasianus. Called 
also Cock of the Plains. It is the largest of 
the American grouse, and the male has a dis- 
tinctive character in the bare spaces of orange- 
coloured skin on each side of the neck, which 
he inflates during the mating season. Range 
from the Black Hills to California and Oregon, 
and from British Columbia nearly to Arizona, 
It feeds on the wormwood [Sacz, s., 2] of the 
plains, and, in consequence, its flesh becomes 
so bitter as to be unfit for food. 


sage, a.&s, [Fr., from Low Lat. sabiwm (not 
found), for sapiwm, accus. of Lat. sapius 
(found only in the negative nesapius) = wise, 
from sapio=to be wise; Ital. saggio; Sp 
sabio.] [SAPIENCE.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Wise, sagacious; acute or sharp in dis 
cernment with sound judgment ; prudent, far 
seeing. 

“Sage, gravemen.” Shakesp.: Richard IIT. iii.%. 

2. Characterized by wisdom or sagacity; 
well-judged ; well-considered ; sagacious } 
shrewd. 

* 3. Learned. 

*4, Grave, solemn, serious, 

B. As subst. : A wise man; a man of gravity, 
judgment, and wisdom; especially, a man 
venerable for years, and of sound judgment 
and prudence ; a grave philosopher. 

“For so the holy sages once did sing.” 
Milton: The Nativity, 
sage’-ly, adv. (Eng. sage, a.; -ly.] In & 
sage, wise, or shrewd manner; with sound 
discernment and judgment; sagaciously, 
shrewdly. 
“To whom our Saviour sagely thus replied.” 
Milton: P, R., iv. 265, 
sag-én-ar’-i-a, s. [Sacunz (2).] 

Paleobot.: A genus of Lycopodiacere or a 
sub-genus of Lepidodendron. From the Upper 
Silurian of Bohemia, and froin the Upper 
Devonian to the Triassic of Britain, 


sa-gene’ (1), s. [Savenz.] 


*sa-gene’ (2), s. [Gr. cayjm (sagénét)=a 
large drag net, a sieve.] A net; anything re- 
sembling a net ; network. 


“ Tron roads are tearing up the surface of Europe... 
theirgreat sagene is drawing and twitching the ancient 
frame and strength of England together."—Auskin : 
Modern Painters (ed. 1846), li, 5, 


sage’-néss, s. [Eng. sage, a. 3 -ness.) The 
quality or state of being sage ; wisdom, dis- 
cernment, judgment, shrewdness, sagacity, 
prudence, gravity. ; 


“Tn all good learning, virtue, and sageness."— 
Ascham: Toxophilus, bk. i, 


sa-gen’-ite, s. [Gr. cayjvy (sagéné) =a neb; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: Reticulated groups of acicular 


erystals or capillary fibres of rutile (q.v.), 
sometimes enclosed in quartz, 


sas-én-it’-ie, a. [Eng. sagenit(e); -ic.) Of 
or belonging to sagenite (q.v.). Loosely ap- 
plied to all rock-crystal enclosing acicular 
crystals of other minerals as well as rutile. 


sig-é-rét’-i-a, s. [Named after M. Sageret, 
a French aygriculturist.] 
_ Bot.: A genus of Rhamnezx. Shrubs, often 
thorny, with slender, half-climbing branches, 
and black or dark brown fruit. The leaves of 
Sageretia theezans, growing in China, the 
Himalayas, and the Salt and Suleiman ranges, 
are used as a substitute for tea. Its fruits 
are eaten, as are those of S, Branderthiana 
and S. oppositifolia, also Indian species. 


* sa/-£Ess, s. (Fr. sagesse,] Wisdom, learn’ 
sageness. (Glanvill: Plus Ultra, p. 3.) ~ 


* gage, v.t. [SAG, v.] 
*sagge,a. [Saa, a.] 


saig’-ger,s. (Sracar.] 
1, A seggar (q.Vv.). 
2. Clay used in making such pots, 


sage’-ing, s. [Sac, v.] : 
Naut.; A term applied to a ship when the 


middle portion of the keel and bottom arch 


downward. 


sa-gi-na, s. (Lat.=a stuffing, a fattening.) 
Bot. : Pearlwort, a ge:is of Alsines. Sepals 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, i 
or, Wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. m,0=6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


four or five; petals four or five, entire or 
emarginate, sometimes wanting ; stamens four 
to ten; styles four or five; capsule four- to 
five-valved. Known species eight, from the 
temperate zones. Six are British: Sagina 
apetala, S. procumbens, S. saxatilis, S. nivalis, 
S. subulata, and S. nodosa. All but S. sazxa- 
tilis and S. nivalis, which are Alpine species, 
are common. 


* sis’-In-ate, v.t. [Lat. saginatus, pa. par. 
of sagino=to fatten, to feed.] To pamper, 
to fatten, to glut. 


® gié-in-a’-tion, s. 
fattening. 
“ They use to put them for saginution, or, in English, 
for f g."— Topsell: Four-footed Beasts, p. 81. 


sa-git’-ta, s, (Lat. =an arrow.] 

*1, Arch.: The keystone of an arch, 

2. Astron,: The Arrow; a small northern 
constellation, one of the forty-eight ancient 
asterisms, It is situated between the bill of 
the Swan and Aquila, and is traversed by a 
branch of the Milky Way. A nebula in Sagitta 
was resolved by Sir Wm. Herschel, in 1783, 
into a cluster of stars. (Dunkin.) 

* 3. Geometry : 

(1) The versed sine of an are. (From the 
Tesemblance of an arrow standing upright on 
the string of a bow.) 

(2) The abscissa of a curve. 

4, Zool.: The sole genus of Cheetognatha, 
with several species, found on the surface of 
the ocean all over the world. They are trans- 

rent unsegmented worms, about an inch 
ong, without parapodia, but the chitinous 
cuticle is produced intoa finely striated lateral 
fin on each side of the body,and tail. At 
each side of the head are strong claw-like 
chitinous processes which serve as jaws. The 
genus presents analogies with both the Nema- 
toidea and the Annelida; but its develop- 
ment is, in some respects, unlike anything at 

resent known in either of these groups. 
Husley: Anat Invert, Anim., ch. xi.) 


sig-it-tal, a. [Lat. sagittalis, from sagitta = 
an arrow. ] 


[SacinatE.] Feeding, 


1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to or resembling, 


an arrow. 
2. Anat.: Of or belonging to the suture 
between the parietal bones of the skull. The 
{ Dame sagittal is given to this suture because 
it seems to meet the coronal suture as an 
arrow meets the string of a bow. 


“In the ve and certain other monkeys, the 
cranium of the adult male presents a strongly-marked 
sagittal crest."—Durwin: Descent of Man, p. 558. 


sig-it-tar’-i-a, s. (Fem. sing. of Lat. sagit- 
tarius = periaining to an arrow. So named 
from the shape of its leaves.] 

Bot. : Arrowhead; a genus of Alismacee, 
Monceecious ; stamens and styles many ; 
achenes one-seeded, compressed, margined, 
collected into a head. Known species about 
fifteen. One, Sagiltaria sagittifolia, is European. 

_ It has white flowers and purple anthers, and 
isfound in ditches, canals, &c, Various 
species are astringent. S. sinensis is cultivated 
for food in China, 


‘$as-it-tar’-i-tis, s. (Lat. =an archer.] 
Astron. : The Archer (f); the ninth sign of 
the Zodiac, and the third of the southern 
signs, containing eight visible stars in two 
quadrangles. In the latitude of England it is 
so low that it can be recognized only on very 
clear nights and when near the meridian ; in 

latitude 34° 8. it is only a few degrees north 

_ of the zenith. <A line from Deneb through 

- Altair will intersect Sagittarius. 


*sié’-it-tar-y, s. & a. (Lat. sagittarius = 
- an archer.] 
A, As substantive: 
1. Class. Mythol.: A centaur, who is repre- 
sented as coming to the assistance of the 


rae “ The dreadful sagittary 
Appals our numbers.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, v. 5. 


* _ there of the military and naval commanders. 

a So called from the figure of an archer over the 
gate. (Shakesp. : Othello, i. 1.) : 
__B, As adj.: Of or pertaining to an arrow; 
used for arrows. i 
Piast ° ao _“ With such differences of reeds, vallatory, sagittary, 
a Le d others, they might be furnished 

< Miscellany Tract i. 


2. The arsenal at Venice, or the residence | 


saginate—saiga 


saz’-it-tate, a. (Lat. sagitta=an arrow.) 
Shaped like the head of an arrow; arrow- 
headed (q.v.). 


sag’-it-tat-éd, a. 
an arrow ; sagittal. 


sagittated-calamary, s. 

Zool. ; The genus Ommastrephes, and es- 

ecially Ommastrephes sagittatus, used for bait 
in the cod-fishery on the banks of Newfound- 
land. Gould says that ‘‘ so swift and straight 
is their progress, that they look like arrows 
shooting through the water.” 


ga'-g0,s. (Malay. sdgu, sdgt.] 
Foods: The soft inner portion of the trunks 
of the Sago-palm (q.v.). They are cut into 
pieces about two feet long, which are split 
into halyes and the soft centre extracted, and 
pounded in water till the starch separates. 
[Saco-sTarcH.] It is then washed, and be- 
comes soft meal. This is shaken in a bag till 
it becomes granulated or pearled sago, Six 
or eight hundred pounds of sago are made 
from a single tree. A less amount is obtain- 
able from Caryota wrens, the Bas- 
tard Sago-tree, from Phenix far- 
inifera, and, in Java, from the 
pith of the Gebang-palm, Cory- 
pha Gebanga, and some of the 
Cycads. 
sago-palm, s. 
Bot. & Comm. : Any palm fur- 
nishing Sago, Specif., Metraxy- 


lon leve, which 


is spineless, and 
SAGO-PALM, 


(SaairTatz.] Resembling 


M. (or Sagus) 
Rumphii, which 
is spinous, be- 
sides being 
smaller. The 
former grows in 
the East Indies, 
the latter in Mo- 
luccas, Sumatra, 
and Borneo. Granulated sago, prepared from 
its pith, is imported into India, and used as 
a diet for invalids. (Calcutta Exhib. Rep.) The 
illustration shows the tree and its fruit. 


sago-starch, s. 

Chem, : The starch extracted from the stem 
of Sagus Rumphii, and probably of other 
species of palm. 
The granules are in 
size as large as 
those of arrow-root, 
somewhat elongat- 
ed in form, rounded 
at the larger end, 
compressed or 
truncated at the 
smaller, and vary- 
ing in length from 
0008 to °0020 of an 
inch. The hilum, 
which is situated 
at one end of the 
granule, is in some 
a minute circle, in others a slit or cross. Sago 
is largely used in the manufacture of the so- 
called soluble cocoas, and is also frequently 
added to the cheaper varieties of arrow-root. 


+ sa’-gd-in, { sa’/-gou-in, s. [For etym. 
and def. see extract under Sagou.] 


sag-ra, s. (Gr. Sdypas (Sagras)=a river of 
Bruttium, on the east coast of the peninsula. ] 
Entom.: The typieal genus of the Sagride 
(q.v.). They have greatly-developed hind 
legs, and are called in consequence Kangaroo- 
beetles. Their colours are brilliant red, 
purple, or green. Found in the tropics of 
Asia and Africa, 


sag’-ri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sagr(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of Enpoda. Mandibles 
terminating in a sharp point; lingua deeply 
emarginate or bilobed. 


SAGO-STARCH. 
(Magnified 100 diameters.) 


sa-gu-ér’-iis, s. [Malay sagu=the name of 
various palms (?).] 

Bot.: A genus of Areces, Saguerus sac- 
charifer (Arenga saccharifera) is from twenty 
to twenty-five feet nigh and is very common 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, the 
Moluceas, and Philippines. The spadices are 
wounded and then pounded without detach- 
ing them from the tree. This causes them to 
yield a quantity of saccharine matter, which 


5 PONt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig, 
‘shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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may be boiled into sugar or be converted by 
fermentation into an intoxicating liquor. 
When the trees are exhausted by this drain on 
their energies, sago is obtained from the 
trunk, as much sometimes as 150 or 200 pounds 
from a single tree. The cabbage-like bunch 
of young leaves at the summit of the stem is 
eaten, the leaf-stalks yield strong and useful 
tibres, and the mid- 
rib of the leaves is 
used for pens and 
for tubes through 
which to blow ar- 
rows. (Lindley.) 


sa'-giim, s. [Lat.] | 
Rom. Antiq.: § 
The military cloak 
worn by the Ro- 
man soldiers and 
inferior officers, as 
distinguished from 
the paludamen- 
tum or cloak worn 
by the superior 
officers. It was the garb of war, as the toga 
was of peace. 


SAGUM. 


sa’-gus, s. [Malay sagu = the name of various 
palms. } 
Bot. : A genus of Calameze, sometimes made 
a sub-genus of Metroxylon. Spikes terminal ; 
seeds with internal markings like nutmegs. 
Sagus levis, of Rumphius (Metrorylon Sagu), 
and S, genuina yield the finest sago. They 
form great forests in the Moluccas. The 
bristles of S. filaris, a Malay plant, are dried 
and used for sewing linen garments. 


sag’=y,a. [Eng. sag(e), s.; -y.] Full of sage; 
seasoned with sage, 


sa’-hib,s. [Hind., from Arab, = master, lord.} 
The common term used by natives of India 
and Persia in addressing or speaking of 
Europeans, The feminine form is Sahibah. 


sahl’-ite, s. [After Sala (old spelling, Sahla), 
Sweden, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : Aname formerly applied to a greyish- 
green variety of pyroxene from Sala; but now 
adopted by Dana and others for a group, viz., 
the lime-magnesia-iron pyroxene. 


t sa’-t, t ea, s. [For etym. and def. see 
extract under Sagovu.] 


sa/-ie, s. [Fr. saique, from Turk. shatka.] 
Naut.: A Levantine vessel like a ketch, 
but without top-gallantsail or mizzen-topsail. 


said (aias 6), pret. ofv., pa. par., &a, [Say, v.] 
A. As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Declared, uttered, spoken. 
2. Before-mentioned, aforesaid. (Used chiefly 
in legal documents.) 


“King John succeeded his said brother in the king- 
dom of England and dutchy of Normandy.’—Hale, 


* saio, v.t. ori. ([Say, v.] 


sa/-t-ga,s. [Native name.] 
Zoology : 
1. A genus of Bovide, with one species, 
Saiga tartarica, from eastern Europe an 
western Asia. [Couus.] They differ so much 
from all other antelopes that some naturalists 
have made them a distinct family. 
(Wallace.) 

2. Any individual of the genus Saiga, 
They are about the size of a fallow- 
deer, tawny yellow in summer and 
light gray 
in winter ; 
horns, found 
only in the 
male, less 
than a foot 
long, slight- 


ly lyrate and 

4 annulated. 

WW 632 The nose is 

g pe, ieee oud 
saiaa. and probos- 


ciform, and 
the nostrils are widely expanded, so that the 
animals have to walk backwards as they feed. 


saiga-antelope, s. 
Zool, ; The same as Saiaa, 1. (2). 


“The large animals in the. centre are the remark 
ee saiga-antelopes.”—Wallace: Geog, Dist, Anim., 4 
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sail—sain 


sail, * sayle, * seil, * seyl,s. [A.S. segel, 
segl ; cogn. with Dut. zeil; cel. segl; Dan. 
seil; Sw. segel; Ger. segel. From a root 
signifying to bear, to endure, to resist.) 

I, Literally: 

1. A piece of canvas cloth spread to catch 
the wind, so as to cause or assist in causing 
a ship or boat to move through the water. 
Sails are supported by the masts, spars, or 
stays of the vessel, and take their names 
from the mast, yard, or stay on which they 
are stretched, as the mainsail, &c. The upper 
edge of a sail is the head, the lower edge the 
foot, the vertical edge the leech, the weather 
side or edge (that is, the side or edge next the 
mast or stuy to which it is attached) of any 
but a square-sail (q.v.) is the lutf, and the 
other edge the after leech. The clews or 
clues are the lower corners of a square sail, 
or the lower after corner of a fore-and-aft 

. sail, A tack is the lower weather corner of a 
square sail, or the lower forward corner of 
a tore-and-aft sail. The earing is the upper 
corner of a square sail. A square sail is oue 
extended by a yard hung (slung) by the middle 
and balanced. A sail set upon a gatf, boom, 
or stay is called a fore-and-aft sail. The sails 
of modern ships are usually made of several 
breadths of canvas, sewn together with a 
double seam at the borders, and edged all 
round with a cord or cords, known as the 
bolt-rope or bolt-ropes. The seams in a square 
sail are vertical, in a fore-and-aft sail they are 
parallel with the after-leech. 


“ Sails were commonly of linen, sometimes of any 
other materials fit for receiving aud repelliny the 
winds. In Lio, we have mention of leathern sails ; 
it was likewise usual, for want of other sai/s, to hang 
up their garments."—/Potter; Antiquities of Greece, 

. lii., ch. xiv. 


2. A wind-sail (q.v.). 
3. That part of the arm of a windmill which 
catches the wind. 
4, A ship, a vessel, 
to a fleet.) 
“* We have descried . .. 


A portly sail of ships wake hitherward.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, 1. 4. 


5, A journey or excursion by water ; a pas- 
gage i a vessel or boat. 
“The very sea-mark of my outward sail.” 


Shukesp. ¢ Othello, v. 2 
°II. Fig.: A wing. (Poet.) 


** Like to an eagle, in his kingly pride 
Soaring through his wide empire of the aire, 
To weather his brode sailes.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. iv. 42. 


{J (1) Full sail: With all sails set. 

(2) To sail close to the wind: To go to the 
very verge of propriety, or to act so as just to 
escape the letter of the law. 

(8) To sail under false colours: [FALSE- 
COLOURS}. 

(4) Under sail : Having the sails spread. 

sail-boat, s. A sailing-boat (q.v.). 

* sail-broad, a. Broad or spreading as 
the sail of aship. (Milton: P. L., ii. 927.) 

sail-clutch, s. 

Naut.: An iron band fastening a sail; a 
substitute for hoops or lashing. 

sail-fish, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1, The genus Carpiodes, 


2. Selache maxinva. 


“ From its habit of swimming slowly along with its 
dorsal fin, and sometimes part of its buck, out of water, 
it has obtained in the North the name of Sailish.”— 
Yarrell; British Fishes, ii, 509. 


sail-filuke, s. 

Ichthy. : Rhombus megastoma, 

sail-hook, s. 

Naut,: A sinall hook for holding the sail 
cloth while sewing. 

sail-hoop, s. [Hoop (1), s., II. 2(1).] 

sail-loft, s. A large apartment where 
sails are cut out and made, 

sail-maker, s. One whose business or 
occupation is to make and repair sails. 


“Every individual had been sick except the sail- 
maker.” —Oook; First Voyage, bk. ii., ch, x. 


sail-needle, s, 
Naut. : 

tapering end, used in sewing canvas. 
sail-room, s. 


Naut.: An apartment or bunk on board 
ship where spare sails are stowed. 


(By extension, applied 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, 0 = 6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


A large needle with triangular’ 


sail-wheel, s. a name sometimes apphed 
to the tachometer of Woltmann., ([TacHo- 
METER.) 


* sail-yard, s. 
Naut. : Vhe yard or spar on which sails are 
extended. 


‘With glance so swift the subtle lightning past. 
As split the suil-yurds.” Dryden; Juvenal. 


sail, *saile, *sayle, *seyle, vi. & ¢. 
(SAIL, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To be propelled or driven forward by the 
action of the wind upon sails, as a ship on 
Water. 

2. Hence, to be moved or propelled, as a 
ship or boat, by any mechanical power, as by 
steain, oars, &c. 

3. To be conveyed in a vessel an water ; to 
pass by water. 

“ Fro Cipres he was sailand.” R&, de Brunne, p. 171. 
4, To set sail; to begin or start on a voyage. 
“On the 18th, at six o'clock in the morning, I sailed 
sult Plymouth Sound.”—Cook ; Second Voyuge, bk. i., 
ch. L 

II, Figuratively : 

* 1, To swim, as a fish or swimming bird. 


“To which the stores of Croesus, in the scale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they sail 
In the vast shadow of the British whale.” 
Dryden: (Todd.) 
2. To pass smoothly or gently by; to float. 


‘*No murmurs strange 
“Upon the midnight breeze sail by.” 
Scott: Bard's Incantation. 


8. To glide ; to move smoothly and gently: 
as, She sailed into the room. 
* 4. To pass, to go. 


“ And forth I let hire sayle in this manere.” 
Chaucer: OC. T., 4,761, 


B. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To pass or move over or upon in a ship 
by means of sails, or other propelling power, 
as steam, oars, &c. 

* 2. To pass through, over, or upon, as ina 
ship, 

. Sail seas in cockles."  Shakesp, : Pericles, iv. 4. 

3. To complete or perform by sailing. 


“ The match could not be sailed through before the 
close time,"— Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 


4, To direct or manage the motion of at sea ; 
to navigate. 


“Each craft was sailed by a lady.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 11, 1885, 


*II. Fig. : To fly through. 
“ Sublime she sails 
Th’ aerial space, and mounts the winged gales.” 
E Pope. (T'odd.) 
{ To sail over: 


Arch. : To project beyond a surface. (Gwilt.) 


sail’-a-ble, a. (Eng. sail, v.; -able.] Capable 
of being sailed on, over, or through; navig- 
able; passable by ships. 


*gail’-borne, a. [Eng. sail, s., and borne 
(a.v.).] Borne, conveyed, or propelled by 
sails. 


sail’-cloth, s. [Eng. sail, s., and cloth.] 
Fabric: Canvas for sails, made of flax, 
hemp, cotton, or jute. In thiekness and 
weight, it varies from 22lbs. to 441bs. per 
bolt of 88 yards, 24 inches wide, 


*saile, v.t. [ASSAIL.] 


sail’-ér, *sayl-er, s. [Eng. sail, v. ; -er.] 
*], One who sails ; a sailor, a seaman, 


“*Saylers by their voyages, find out and come to the 
knowledge of these sturres."— P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. ii., ch, xx, 


2. A ship or other vessel, spoken of with 
reference to her manner, power, or capabilities 
of sailing; as, a fast sailer. 


sail-ing, * sayl-ing, * seyl-yng, pr. par., 
a., &s. (Sar, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act of one who or that which sails. 

“And whanne seylng was not sikir for that fasting 

was pa sid."—Wycliffe: Dedix xxvii. 

2. The art or rules of navigation ; the act, 
art, or operation of conducting or directing 
the course of a ship from port to port; navi- 
gation. 

“There was some smart sailing shown.”— Field, 

Sept. 4, 1886. 


4] Sailing is distinguished, according to the 
methods employed in solving the ditferent 
probleins that arise. 


{| (1) Current sailing: The method of deter- 
mining the true course and distance of a ship, 
when her own motion is combined with that 
of a current, 

(2) Globular sailing : [GLOBULAR]. 

(8) Great circle swiling : [GREAT]. 

(4) Mercator’g sailing: That in which the 
problems are solved according to the princi- 
ples of Mercator’s projection, [Mrrcator’s 
CHART. ] 

(5) Middle latitude sailing : [M1pDLE]. 

(6) Oblique sailing : [OBLIQUE]. 

(7) Parallel sailing: [PARALLEL, @.]. 

(8) Traverse sailing: [TRAVERSB, @.]. 

sailing-boat, s. A boat propelled by, or 
fitted for a sail or sails, as distinguished from 
a row-boat. 


sailing-carriage, s. A wheeled vehicle 
propelled by sails, (Cf. Milton: P. L., iii 
437-39.) 

sailing-instructions, s. pl. 

Naut.: Written or printed directions issued 
by the commanding officer of a convoy for the 
masters of the ships under his care, explaining 
his signals, and appointing a place of rendez- 
vous if the ships should be dispersed by 
tempest, or to escape capture by the euemy. 


sailing-master, s. 

Nautical : 

1, The same as Master, s., A. IT. 4. 

2. In the American Navy, a warrant officer, 
ranking next below a lieutenant, whose duties 
are to navigate the vessel, and, under the direc- 
tion of the executive officer, to attend to the 
stowage of the hold, to the cables, rigging, &c. 


sailing-orders, s. pl. [Orpmr, s. J (10).] 


sailing-over, s. 
Arch. : Projecting beyond a surface. 


sail’-léss, a. [Eng. sail, s.; -less.] Destitute 
of sails. 
“John... saw the disk of the ocean 
Sailless, sombre, aud cold.” 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, tit, 
sail’-or, *sail-our, s. [Eng. sail, v.; -or.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A mariner, a seamen. (Usu- 
ally applied to one of the ordinary hands, 
or those before the mast.) 


“She would sit and mer 
At what a sailor suffers,” Cowper: Tusk, i. 541. 


2. Entom.: A child's name for any Tele- 


phorus ofa bluish colour, [SoLDIER.] 
sailor-fish, s. 
Ichthy.: Auy species of the genus Histio- 
phorus, [(XIPHIIDA,] ; 


“Tn the warm waters of the Indian Ocean a strange 
mariner is found that has given rise to many curious 
tales among the natives of the coast thereabout. They 
tell of a wonderful sail often scen in the calm seasons 

receding the terrible hurricanes that course over 

luose waters. ... One day the phantom craft actual 
appeared to the crew of an Indian stenmer, and as ii 
passed by under the stern of the vessel, the queer 

sail’ was seen to belong toa tic sword-tish, now 
known as the s«ilor-fish. tie sail was really an 
enormously develo) dorsal fin that was over ten 
feet high, and was richly coloured ,with blue aad 
iridescent tints; and as the fish swain along on or near 
the surfuce of the water, this great fin naturall; 

waved to and fro, so that, from a distance, it cou! 
easily be mistaken for a curious sail."—St. Nicholas, 
Oct., 1886, p. 895. 


sailor-like,a. Like a sailor or sailors. 

Sailors’ home, s. An institution where 
sailors may board and lodge while they are on 
shore. The first was opened in Londor in 
1829. Sailors’ homes have since been estab- 
lished in the principal English sea-ports. 


* sail’-or-léss, a. [Eng. sailor; -less.] Des» 
titute of sailors. 
“Ships sailorless lay Be 8 on the sea.” 
yr 


= ~ on: Darkness. 
* gail’-our, s. [SAILoR.] 
* sail’-y, a. (Eng. sail, s.; -y.] Like or re- 
sembling a sail. 


“ From Penmen’s craggy height to try her saily wings,” 
Drayton: Pol y-Olbion, 8. 9% 


saim, s. [Seam (3), s.] Lard, fat. (Prov. & 
Scotch.) 
sa’-i-mi_ris, s. [Native name.] 
Zool.: Callithrix sciureus, the Squirrel Mon- 
key (q.v.). Cuvier gave it generic distinction, 


* sain, pa. par. [Say, v.] 


sain—sake 
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gain, sane, v.t. [A.S. séunan, segnian = to 
sign, to bless; segen, segn =a sign, from Lat. 
signum =a sign; Ger. seyen =a sign, seynen 
= to sign, to bless.) To sigu with the sign of 
the cross; hence, to bless against evil in- 
fluence. 
“Sign it with cross, and sain it with bead, 


Sing the Ave, and say the Creed.” 
Scott: Waverley, ch, xiii, 


sain’-foin, sdin’-foin, saint’-foin, s. [Fr., 
from sain = wholesome, and foin = hay; Lat. 
sanum fenwm = wholesome hay, or less pro- 
bably from Fr. saint = sacred, and soin = hay ; 
Lat. sanctum fenum.] 
Bot. : The genus Onobrychis (q.v.). 


saint, * saynt, * saynct, * seint, * seinte, 
*seynt, s. [Fr. saint, from Lat. sanctum, 
aceus. of sanctus = holy, consecrated ; prop. 

a. par. of sancio = to render sacred, to make 

oly ; Sp. santo, san ; Ital. santo.] 

1. A person sanctified; a person eminent 
for piety and virtue ; a godly or holy person. 
(it is applied especially to the Apostles and 
other holy persons mentioned in Scripture.) 


“But ey if he be some seinte, 
Whiche God preserueth of lis grace.” 
Gower: 0. A., viii. 


2. One of the blessed in heaven, 


“You a saint with saints your seat have won.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. i, 82 
* 3. An angel. 


“Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints.” —Jude 14. 

4, One who for his or her piety has been 
canonized by the Roman Church. The title 
Saint is generally albbreviated to St. before a 
personal name. (The abbreviation for Saiuts 
is 88.) [Iyvocation, J.] 

| A small sect calling themselves Saints 
first obtained places of worship in London in 
1884. 

G1. St. Agnes’ flower: 

Bot. : The genus Erinosma. 

2. St. Arulrew's cross: 

(1) Ord. Lang.: A cross shaped like the 
letter X. 


(2) Bot. : Ascyrum Crux Andree, 

3. St. Anthony's fire: Erysipelas, 

4. St. Barbara’s cress: 

Bot.: Barbarea vulgaris. 

5, St. Barnaby’s thistle : 

Bot. : Centawrea solstitialis, 

6, St. Boniface’s pennies: The separated por- 
tions of the stalk of the Lily Encrinite. 

7. St. Cassian beds ; 

_ Geol.: A series of beds of Upper Triassic 
age in the Southern Tyrol, consisting of cal- 
careous marls, with Ammonites, Gasteropoda, 
Conchifera, Brachiopoda, Corals, &c. 

8. St. Catherine's flower: 

Bot. : Nigella damascena. 

9, St. Christopher's herb: 

Bot. : (1) Osmunda regalis, (2) Actea spicata, 

10. St, Cuthbert’s beads : 

Paleont. : A popular name for the separated 
portions of Encrinites moniliformis. 

11. St. Cuthbert’s duck: [EIDER-DUCK]. 

12, St. Elmo's light : The Corposant (q.v.). 

13. St. George's ensign: The distinguishing 
badge of ships of the Royal Navy, consisting 
of a red cross on a white field, with the Union 
Jack in the upper quarter next the mast. 

14. St. Helen's series : [OSBORNE SERIES]. 
1b, St. Ignatius bean; (IaNatrvs’s-BEAN]. 

16. St. James's wort: 

Bot. : Senecio Jacobea, 

17. St. John's bread : 


a Bot. : Ceratonia siliqua. So called hecause, 
‘in the opinion of some, it furnished the 
“locusts” eaten by John the Baptist in the 
wilderness. More probably, however, the 

_ bocusts were the actual insects. 

18. St. John’s wort: The genus Hypericum, 

_ spec., H. perforatwm. 

19, St. Leger: The name of a horse-race 
for three-year-olds, instituted in 1776 by 
Colonel St. Leger, of Park Hill, near Don- 

easter, but not called the ‘St. Leger” till 

_two years afterwards. It is run at Doncaster 

in September of each year. (Pron. Sil'-lén-ger.) 

2% St. Martin's flower : 

Bot. : Alstreemeria Flos-Martini. 
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21. St. Martin's herb: 

Bot.: Sauvagesia erecta. It is very muci- 
laginous, 

22, St. Martin’s summer: A popular name 
for the mild damp season which sometimes 
prevails from November till about Christmas, 
due to the prevalence of south-westerly 
winds, 

23. St. Mary's flower : 

Bot. ; Anastatica Hierochuntiana. 

24, St. Monday: A Monday spent in idle- 
ness and dissipation. Used only in the plirase 
To keep St. Monday = To idle away Monday 
instead of returning to work, 

25, St. Peter's fingers : 

Paleont.: A popular name for Belemnites. 

26. Sé.-Peter’s wort : 

Bot.: (1) Primula veris; (2) the genus 
Ascyrum; (3) the genus Symphoria; (4) 


Hypericum Ascyron; (5) Hypericum quad-' 


rangulum. 

27, St. Simonian: A supporter or adherent 
of the Count de St. Simon (1760-1825), a social- 
istic reformer, who proposed the institution 
of a Buropean Parliament, to arbitrate in all 
matters affecting Europe, and the establish- 
ment of a social hierarchy based on capacity 
and labour. 


28. St. Simonianism, St. Simonism: The 
doctrines, principles, or practice of the St. 
Simonians, 

29. St. Thomas-tree : 

Bot. : Bauhinia tomentosa. 

30. St. Vitus’s dance: [(CHOREA.] 


* gaint-seeming, a. Having or assum- 
ing the appearance of a saint ; hypocritical. 
“A saint-seeming and Bible-heariug hypocritical 
puritan.”—Mountague : Appeale to Cesar, p. 48. 


saint’s bell, s. The Sanctus-bell (q.v.). 


* gaint, v.t. & i. (Sainz, 8.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To enrol among the list of the saints by 
an official act of the pope; to canonize. 


“Tl have him sainted."—Beawm, & Flet.: Scornful 
Lady, iv. L 


2. To salute as a saint. 


“ Lower voices saint me from above.” 
Tennyson; St. Simon Stylites, 152, 


3. To give the character or reputation of a 
saint to. 


“ Such an impression of his goodness gave, 
As sainted him.” Daniel; Civil Wars, i, 


B. Intrans.: To act or live as a saint or 
with a show of piety. 
“ Think women still to thrive with men, 
To sin, and never for to saint.” 
hakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, 342. 

* gaint/-doém, s. (Eng. saint; -dom.] The 
state or condition of being a saint; the state 
of heing canonized ; canonization. (Tennyson: 
St. Simon Stylites, 6.) 


saint’-éd, pa. par. & a, [SArnt, v.] 
A, As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Canonized ; enrolled among the saints, 


“ And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted.” 
Longfellow: Norman Baron, 


2. Entered into bliss; gone to heaven. (A 
euphemism for dead.) 
3. Sacred, holy. 


“ And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Haugs over sainted Lebanon.” 
Moore: Paradise & the Pert, 


*4, Holy, pious. 
“A most sainted y 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 8. 
* saint’-éss, * saynt-ess, s. (Eng. saint, 
s.; -ess.] A female saint. 
“The most blessed company of sayntes and saynt- 


” 


esses,” —Bishop Fisher > Sermons. 
saint-foin, s. [Satvrorn.] F 
+t saint’-hood, s. [Eng. saint; -hood.] The 


” 


state, character, rank, or position of @ saint ;- 


saint; saintship. 
“ Sainthood, as hitherto understood, feather a living 
faith rejoicing in the consciousness of God,”—7. David- 
son: Phil. Syst, of A. Rosmini, p. xliil 


* gaint-ing, s. [Eng. saint, v.; -ing.] Canoni- 
zation. 
“ Meriting as well his sainting as his seat.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 24. 
*saint-ish, a. [Eng. saint; -ish.] Some- 
what saintly. (Used ironically.) 


*saint-ism, s. (Eng. saint; -ism.] The 
quality or character of a saint. 
“The pains he took in converting him to godliness, 
Le. to canting Puritanisin aud Suintism."—Wood : 
Fasti Vxon., vol, 1i. 
saint -like, a. (Eng. saint ; -like.] 
1, Like or resembling a saint ; saintly, holy. 
2. Becoming or befitting a saint. 


“In accents tender and sain’like.” 
Longfellow; Kvangeline, ti, 5, 


* saint -li-ly, adv. [Eng. saintly; -ly.]) Ina 
saintly manner. (Poe: Kationale of Verse.) 


saint -li-néss,s. [Eng. saintly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being saintly. 


saint -ly, a. [Eng. saint; -ly.] Like a saint; 
becoming or befitting a saint; saintlike. 


“Men of orthodox faith and saintly life.”—Macaw 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


* saint-61-0-gist, s. [Eng. saint, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a word, adiscourse.] One who 
writes or is versed in the lives or history of 
saints ; a hagiologist. 


saint’-ship, s. (Eng. saint; -ship.] The 
character or qualities of a saint; saintly 
character or condition. 


““ Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands, 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 1. 


sdir, a. [Sorr.] (Scotch.) 
sair, v.t. [SERVE.] (Scotch.) 


sair’-ing, sair’-in’, s. (Sarr, v.]) As much 
as satisfies or serves the turn; enough. (Scotch.) 


sair’-ly, sair’-lie, adv. [Sorety.] (Scotch.) 
saithe, s. [SererHe.) 


Sai-va, s. [Siva.] 

Hindooism: A follower of Siva, the third of 
the Hindoo Triad ; spec., a monastic devotee of 
the gud, H. H. Wilson (Religious Sects of the 
Hindoos, 1862, p. 32) divides these devotees into 
nine orders :—Dandis and Dasnainis, Jogis, 
Jangamas, Paramahanusas, Urdhabahus, Akas 
Mukhis and Nakhis, Gudaras, Rukharas Suk- 
haras and Ukharas, Kara Lingis, Sannyasis, &c. 


Sai’-va-vite, a. & s. [Sansc., &c. Saiva; 9 
connect., and Eng. suff. -ite.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to Siva or his 
worshippers. 
B. As subst. : A Saiva (q.v.). 


sa-jene’, sa-gene’ (1), s. [Russ] A Rus- 
sian measure of length, equal to 1°167 English 
fathoms, or about seven English feet, 


8a) 51, s. (Hind. khar-suji or suji-khar.] In- 

ian barilla, produced by burning Anthroc- 
nemum indicum, Caroxylon fetidum, C.Grifithii, 
Sulicornia brachiata, Salsola Kali, Sueda frur 
ticosa, S. indica, and S, nudiflora. 


A 
sa-jou’ (jas zh), s. [For etym. and def. see 
extract. | 

“ These {the genus Cebus] are the ‘little masters of 

the woods,’ according to Azara, and should be call 
‘Cai’ (the ‘OC’ is so {), which has beeu altered tc 
Saiou by the extraordinary talent which the French 
have of confounding spelling and sounds in other lan- 
es. Button divides the monkeys noticed above 
the genera Ateles, Lagothrix, and Cebus] into Sapa- 
‘ous and Sagoins, the larger kinds belonging to the 
first, and those about to be noticed TCebust’ to the last. 
He modified, he says, the words Cuyonason and Cagoni, 
their @ beimg pronounced as S, But Azara says that 
the real words are Caigonazon and Cai, they being 
pronounced as written, and the first means Great Cai, 
and the last Cai or Cay, ao Monkey. Sajous is 
a derivative from Cagoni, and animals pro’ ey in- 
cluded by it constitute the genus Cebus, bul fone d to 
the confusion Mr. Wallace calls them Sapajous.”"— 

Prof. MH. Duncan, iu Cassell's Nat. Hist., i. 178, 179. 


ga'-kka, s. [Native name (?)] 
Bot.: Copaifera pubiflora and C. bracteata, 
which yield timber of great toughness. They 
grow in Demerara, 


sake, s. [A.S. sacu=strife, dispute, crime, 
accusation; cogn. with Dut. zvac = matter, 
ease, cause, business, affair; Icel. sék=a 
charge, guilt, crime; Dan. sag; Sw. suk ; Ger. 
sache ; Goth. sakan = to contend, to rebuke.) 
1, Final cause, end, purpese; purpose or 
desire of obtaining: as, To fight for the sake 
of freedom. 
2. Account, reason, cause, interest ; regard 
to any person or thing. 
“ Yield thee Minotti; quarter take, 
For thine own, thy daughter's sake.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, xvii. 
4 (1) The plural is used in such phrases as, 
For your sakes, For their sakes. 


'; POUt, JWI; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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(2) The sign of the genitive is often 
omitted— 

(a) When the word preceding sake ends in a 
sibilant: as, for goodness sake, for conscience 
sake, &c. 

*(b) When the word ends in other letters : 
as, for fashion sake, for safety sake, &c. 

*3, A fault, a crime, adispute. [SACKLESS.] 

“ For desert of sum sake,” 
E, Eng. Allit. Poems, iii. 84. 

{| Sake is only used in such phrases as are 
given above, and is always preceded by Jor. 


* ga'-kér, *sa-cre, s. [Fr. sacre= (1) a fal- 
con; (2) a piece of ordnance; Sp. & Port. 
sacre; from Arab. sagr=a sparrow-hawk, 
The names of various hawks were frequently 
given to pieces of ordnance. ] 

1. A hawk; a species of falcon; properly, 

Falco sacer, a European and Asiatic falcon. 
“On his right hand flew 
A saker, sacred +o the god of view.” 

Chupman, Homer ; Odyssey Xv. 

9. A small piece of artillery. 

“On the bastions were planted culverins and sakers.” 

—Macaulay : Hist, Lng., ch, xii. 


sik’-€r-€t, s. (SaKer.] The male of the 
saker. 
sakh-rat’, s. [Arab. =a rock, a hewn stone.] 


Muhammadan Myth. : A sacred stone of an 
emerald colour, which, by reflection, imparts 
the azure hue to the sky. If one possess the 
sinallest fragment of it, he acquires miraculous 
powers. 


sa'-ki (1), s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: The genus Pithecia (q.v.). Their 
faces are strangely human in appearance, 
aud some of them are easily tamed, and be- 
come amusing and affectionate. The members 
of the genus usually known by this name are 
the Hairy Saki (Pithecia hirsuta), the Scarlet- 
faced, White-skinned, or Bald-headed Saki (P. 
culvus); the Black-headed (P. melanocephala) ; 
and the White-headed Saki (P. leucocephala). 
P. satanas is the Couxio, and P, monaciius the 
Monk. 


ga/-ki (2), sa’-ké,s. [Japanese.] The native 
beer and common stimulating drink of the 
Japanese. It is made from rice, and is drunk 
warin, producing a very speedy but transient 
intoxication. 


“They seem clever people, those Japanese who lately 
enabled their convict friends to get drunk on bamboos 
filled with saké.”—St, James's Gazette, Sept. 10, 1886. 


sak’-i-6h, sik’-i-a, sak’-eé-yéh, s. [Arab. 
saka, sakka = a water-carrier, a cupbearer.] A 
machine used in Egypt for raising water from 
the Nile for the purpose of irrigation. Itisa 
modification of the Persian wheel, and con- 
sists of a series of cogged wheels, turned by 
a buffalo or camel, each revolution of the 
wheel working up a series of earthen pitchers, 
which empty themselves into a trough or pool. 


“‘Here the fields are watered by means of wheels to 
which water-jars are attached—the sakeeyeh.” — G. 
Ebers: Egypt (ed. Bell), 68, 


Sak’-ta, s. (Bengali, &c., from Sansc. sakti 
= power, energy.) 

Hindooism: A worshipper of the Sakti, 
the power or energy of the divine nature in 
action, and personified in a female form. If 
the proclivities of the worshipper are towards 
the adoration of Vishnu, then the personified 
Sakti is termed Lakshmi or Maha-Lakshmi ; 
if it be towards that of Siva, the Sakti is 
denominated Parvati, Bhavani, or Durga. The 
Aisle religious books of the Saktas are the 

fantras (q.v.). It is believed that at least 
three-fourths of the Hindoos of Bengal are of 
this sect, and of the remaining fourth, three 
are Vaislinavas to one Saiva. (Relig. Sects of 
the Hindoos, 1862, p. 82.) Wilson divides the 
Saktas into Dakshinis, Vamis, Kancheliyas, 
and Kararis. Another classification is into 
the Dakshinacharis and the Vamacharis, fol- 
lowers of the Right Hand and of the Left 
Hand Ritual. The latter are accused of great 
inmoralities. : 


gal (1)s. [Lat. =salt.] 

Chem.: Formerly used in chemistry to dis- 
tinguish salts, and now sometimes used in 
compound names, 

sal-ammoniac, s. 

1. Chem. : [AMMON1IUM-CHLORIDE]. 


2. Mim.: An isometric mineral, occurrin 
in crystals, also in stalactites, massive, an 
as efflorescences. Hardness, 1°5 to 2; sp. gr. 


ee 


saker—salamander 


1°528 ; lustre, vitreous; colour, white, when 
pure; translucent to opaque ; soluble; taste, 
saline, pungent. Compos. : ammonium, 33°7 ; 
chlorine, 66°3=100, hence the formula, 
NH,Cl. Frequent as sublimation products in 
yoleanie craters, notably well crystallized in 
that of Vesuvius, 

3. Pharm. : It sometimes relieves pain in 
neuralgia, and has been given in chronic bron- 
chitis with abundant expectoration. Exter- 
nally it is slightly stimulant, and is believed 
to aid in dispersing tumours. 


sal-polycrestus, |s. 
PHATE. ] 


sal-prunella, s. 


sal-volatile, s. 
1. Chem. : Aromatic spirit of ammonia. 


2. Pharm.: Its action is that of free am- 
monia, 


sal (2), s. [Savt.] 


sa-laam’, sa-lam’, s. [Arab. salam = sa- 
luting, a salutation; cf. Heb. shelam = peace ; 
shalam =to be safe.] A ceremonious saluta- 
tion or obeisance among Orientals, consisting 
in the bending of the head with the body 
downwards, in extreme cases nearly to the 
ground, and placing the palm of the right 
hand on the forehead. 


“ “So | who art thou?’—‘ This low salam 
Replies of Moslem faith I am.’” 
Byron : Giaour, 


{J To send a person one’s salawm: To present 
or send one’s compliments. 


sa-laam’, sa-lam’, v.i. & t. [Sa Laan, s.] 
A, Intrans, : To make a salaam or obeisance 3 
to bow ; to salute with a salaam. 

B. Trans. : To make a salaam to ; to salute 

with a salaam. 

“A very atelier too kiney amiable little lady, 
who salamed us in Turkish style.”—Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, June, 1877, p. 149. 

* sa-laam’-stone, s. [Ger. salaamstein.] 

Min.: Stated to be an Indian nanfe for a 

variety of spinel ocenrring in six-sided prisms, 
but much doubt exists both as to the origin 
of the name itself and its application. 


sal-a-bil’-i-ty, {sale-a-bil’-ity, s. 
[Eng. salabl(e) ; ity.) Salableness. 


[Potassic-suL- 


[PRUNELLA-SALT. ] 


sal’-a-ble, t sale’-a-ble, *sale’-ha- 
ble, a. [Eng. sal(e) ; -able,] That may be 
sold; marketable; ready for sale; in demand. 


sal’_a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. salable; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being salable; salability. 
*sal’_a-bly, *sale’-a-bly. adv. [Eng. 
sabl(e) ; -y.] Ina salable manner. 


sa-la-ci-a, s. (Lat. =the wife of Neptune.] 
Bot. : A genus of Hippocrateacezr. Stamens 
three; fruit berried. Known species about 
sixty. Salacia dulcis, of Brazil, S. pyriformis, 
of Sierra Leone, which resembles a bergamot 
pear, and S, Roxburghii, of India, have eatable 
fruits. 


* sa-la/-cious, a. [Lat. salaz, genit. salacis ; 
salio= to leap.] Lustful, lecherous. [Rurt, v.] 


* ga-la/-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. salacious; -ly.] 
In a salacious manner ; lustfully, lecherously. 


* ga-1a/-cious-néss, s. [Eng. salacious; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being salacious ; 
lust, lecherousness, salacity. 


* sa-lag’-i-ty, * sal-lag¢'-i-ty, s. [Lat. 
salacitas, from salax = salacious (q.v.).] Sa- 
laciousness. 


“The immoderate sallacity, and almost unparalleled 
excess of venery, which every September may be ob- 
Roeved ae yee animaL”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 

. dii., ch, ix. 


sal-ad, *sal-ade, * sal’-lad, * sAl’-lat, 
* gAl’-let, s. (Fr. salade, from O. Ital. salata 
=a salad of herbs, prop. fem. of salato, pa. 
par. of salare=to salt, to pickle, from sal, 
sale (Lat. sal) = salt (q.v.); Dut. salade ; Dan., 
Sw., & Ger. salat.] 

1, Generally, a dish of certain vegetables 
prepared and served so as to be eaten raw ; 
specif., a dish of lettuce, endive, radishes, 
mustard, land and water-cress, celery, and 
young onions, dressed with eggs, salt, mustard, 
oil, vinegar, or spices. 


2, A dish composed of some kind of meat, 
as chicken or lobster, chopped and mixed with 
uncooked herbs, and seasoned with some con- 
diment, as lobster-salad. 


3. A lettuce. (Collog.) 


salad-burnet, s. 

Bot,: The genus Poterium, and specif., 
Polerium Sanguisorba, the leaves of which are 
eaten in salad, 


salad-cream, s, A prepared dressing 
for salads. 


*salad-days, * sallet-days, s. st 
Green, unripe days; years of inexperience. 
“ My salad-days, 
When I was green in judgment.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i. 5. 


salad-oil, s. 


salad-spoon, s. <A spoon of wood or 
ivory for mixing and serving salads, 


*sal-ade, s. [Sa.ier (2).] 


* Sal’-a-dine, a. [From Saladin, properly 
Sree ae (1187-1192).] Of or belonging to 
adil. 


Saladine-tenth, s. 

Law: A tax imposed on England and France 
in 1188 by Pope Innocent ITI., to obtain money 
for the crusade then about to be led by 
Richard I. of England and Philip Augustus 
of France against Saladin, Sultan of Egypt. 
It was a tenth on every one’s annual income, 
and on his movable goods except his clothes, 
books, and arms. Some religious orders were 
exempt. The tax was continued after the 
crusade was at an end, and became the ground 
for the taxing of ecclesiastical benefices for 
the Pope. The example was ultimately imi- 
tated by various sovereigns. 


* sal’-ad-ing, s. [Eng. salad; -ing.] Herbs 
and vegetabies for salads. 
“The spring vegetables, as asparagus, strawberri: 
and some sort of salading, are more easily diges' 


than pears, peaches and nectarines.”—Cheyne : 
Health, 


sa’-la-ite, sa/-lite, s. 
sa-lal’,s. [Native name.] (See compound.) 


salal-berry, s. 
Bot. : The berry of Gualtheria Shallon. It 
is about the size of a common grape, and 
grows in the valley of the Columbia River, in 
Oregon, 
sa-lam’, s.&v. [Sauaam.] 
»al-a-man’-dér, s. [Fr. salamandre, from 
Lat. salamandra; Gr. cadkapavipa (salamandra) 
=a kind of lizard; cf. Pers. samander=a 
salamander. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 


2. (With reference to the curious povular 
belief that the salamander can live in fire) a 
person who seems at home in close proximity 
to fire of any kind. 


“He was so much at his ease amid the hottest fire 
of the French batteries that his soldiers gave him 
the honourable nickname of the Salamander.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

8. A circular iron plate used in cooking; a 

griddle. 


4, A term sometimes applied to a fire-proof 
safe. , 

* 5, A heated iron for firing cannon. 

6. A large iron poker, which, being heated 
to redness, is then used for lighting fires, or 
for browning certain dishes. > 

II. Technically : 

*1, Alchemy: An imaginary being having 
a human form, and possessing the power of 
living in fire. Paracelsus placed them among 
his elemental spirits. 

“* Scorching Salamander, burn} 
Nymph of Water, twist and turn.” 
Goethe: Faust (ed. Anster). 

2. Zool.: A popular name for any individual 
of the Salamandrine (q.v.), the Tritons or 
Newts being distinguished as Aquatic or 
Water Salamanders, and the other genera as 
Terrestrial or Land Salamanders. They are 
timid, sluggish, lacertiform creatures, feeding 
on worms, slugs, snails, and insects, When 
alarmed, they exude from the pores of the 
back and sides a milky humour, injurious to 
small animals but innocuous toman. From 
this circumstance, Salamanders have probably 


Olive-oil. 


[SAHLITE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


derived their popular reputation of being 
yenomous, which, however, is totally without 


SPOTTED SALAMANDER, 


foundation, Strange tales have been told of 
them from very early times, particularly that 
the icy coldness of their bodies enabled them 
to endure fire without being injured, and 
even to extinguish the flames in which they 
were placed. Pliny records that he tried the 
experiment, with the natural result that the 
Salamander was burnt to powder, but the 
fable received credence among the uneducated 
until quite modern times. 


*salamander - cloth, s. An incom- 
bustible cloth, said to be made from skins 
of salamanders, but really manufactured from 
asbestos. [SALAMANDER’S-HAIR.] 

“ The salamander-cloth sent by the Tartar king to 

the Roman Pontiff."—Zng. Cyclop. (Nat. Hist.), i. 179, 

*salamander’s hair, *salamander’s 
wool, s. A name once given to a species of 
fibrous asbestos, which is incombustible, 


sal-a-man’-dra, s. [SALAMANDER.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Sala- 
mandride (q.v.). Head thick, tongue broad, 
palatine teeth in two series, parotids large, 
toes free, numerous warty growths on sides. 
There are two species: Salamundra maculosa, 
the Spotted Salamander, from Central Europe 
and the mountainous districts on both sides 
of the Mediterranean, and S. atra, the Black 
Salamander, from the high mountains of Cen- 
tral Germany, France, and Switzerland. The 
young of this species undergo their meta- 
morphoses in the body of the mother. A 
young tadpole prematurely extracted, and 

laced in water and watched by Mlle. Marie 

e Chauvin, lost its gills, which were replaced 
by others. It lived for fifteen weeks at the 
bottom of its tank, when the gills atrophied, 
and, after moulting, the animal quitted the 
water. The gill-clefts then closed, and it be- 
eame an adult land-salamander. 


sil-a-min’-dri-da, s. pl. [Mod Lat. sala- 

mandr(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) A family of Urodela, approximately con- 
terminous with the group Salamandrine (q.v.), 

oe family of Salamandrine (q.v.). Pala- 
tal teeth in two longitudinal rows diverging 
posteriorly. Genera: Triton, Salamandra, 
and Salamandrina. 


2. Paleont.: The older family [(1)] does 
not appear before the Tertiary, but in strata 
of that age forms have been discovered in all 
respects resembling existing types. From the 
Miocene of Gningen comes Andrias scheuchzeri, 
closely allied to Menopoma, and sometimes 
included with it in the genus Cryptobranchus, 
with the specific name of homo diluvii testis, 
by which its discoverer first described it. 


sal-a-man’-dri-form, «a. (Lat. salamandra, 
and forma = form.] Resembling a salamander, 


“The body is salamandriform.”—Nicholson:: Pa- 
Te@ontology, ii. 179. 


sal-a-man-dri-na, s. (Mod. Lat. sala- 
mandr(a); Lat. fem, sing. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Zool. : A genus of Salamandride, with one 
_ species, Salamandrina perspicillata, from Italy 
and Dalmatia. Tongue fixed in front; hind 
feet with four free digits. Upper part black, 
_ with triangular reddish spot on head ; white 
‘beneath, spotted with black. 


_ sil-a-man-dri-nez, 3. pl. (Mod. Lat. sala- 

mandr(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ince.] 

__ Zool.: A sub-oréer of Urodela, with four 

fae and met Se oes Plethodon- 

tide, and Amblystomide. The group is highly 

characteristic of the North Temperate regions, 
ey ies only extending into the Neo- 

e aly and one into the Oriental region. 


Cie ae) 


*gil-A-man‘-drine, «. [Eng. salamander ; 


capable of resisting fire. 
3 wae 3 


sa-lam’-ba, s. 


sal’-anx, s. 


sa-lar’-i-as, s. 


sal-a-ry, 


salamandra—salesman 
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“ We observed in it a certain salamandrine 
that made it capable of living in the midst of 
flame.”"—Addison: Spectator, No. 281. 


sal-a-man’-droid, s. [SaLAMANDROIDES.] 
Any individual of the old family Salamandride, 
or the sub-order Salamandrine. 


“ Tt is really the skeleton of a salamandroid of large 
size.”"—Nicholson: Pateont., ii. 177. 


* sal-a-man-dro-i-dés, s. (Gr. cadduavdpa 
(salamandra) = the salamander, and eldos 
(eidos) = resemblance. ] 

Paleont.: The name given by Jager to a 
species of Labyrinthodon, which he raised to 
the rank of a genus. 


lm los (qu as k), a. & s. [See 
ef.] 
A, As adj.+ Of or pertaining to Salamanca 
or its inhabitants, 
B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Salamanca ; in the plural, the people of Sala- 
manca, 


uality, 
e an 


{Sp.] A kind of fishing ap- 
paratus, used on the banks near Manilla, fitted 
upon a raft composed of several tiers of bam- 
boos. It consists of a rectangular net, two 
corners of which are attached to the upper 
extremities of two long bamboos, tied cross- 
wise, their low- 
er extremities 
being fastened 
to a bar on the 
raft, which acts 
as a hinge; a 
movable pole, 
arranged witha 
counterpoise as 
a sort of crane, 
supports the 
bamboos at the 
point of junc- 
tion, and thus 
enables the 
fishermen to raise or depress the netat pleasure. 
The lower extremities of the net are guided by 
a cord, which, being drawn towards the raft 
at the same time that the long bamboos are 
elevated by the crane and counterpoise, only 
a small portion of the net remains in the 
water, and is easily cleared of its contents by 
means of a landing-net. (Annandale.) 
{Etym. not apparent.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Salmonide, with a 
single species, Salana chinensis, a small whitish 
fish, known on the coast of China as White- 
bait. It lives at a considerable depth, and ap- 
proaches the coast only at certain seasons. 
The scales are very delicate and deciduous. 


(Etym. doubtful; cf. Lat. 
salar =the specific name of the salmon, and 
salarius = a dealer in salted-fish. ] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Blenniide, with sixty 
species, ranging northwards to Madeira, and 
southwards to Chili and Tasmania. Certain 
individuals of some species possess a longi- 
tudinal cutaneous crest, which, however, is 
not a sexual characteristic. Mature males 
have generally higher dorsal fins and more 
intense and variegated coloration than females 
and immature males, 


SALAMBA, 


sal’-a-ried, a. (Eng. salary; -ed.] 


1. Having a salary ; receiving a salary. 
2. Having a salary attached to it; paid by 
a salary : as, a salaried post. 


A *gal-a-rye, * sal-e-rye, 
*sal-la-ry, s. (Fr. salaire=a salary, a 
stipend, from Lat. salarium, prop. = salt- 
money, or money given to the soldiers for salt, 
sularius = pertaining to salt, sal=salt; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. salwrio.] The recompense, pay, 
or consideration paid or agreed to be paid toa 
person periodically for his services, usually a 
fixed sum to be paid by the year, half-year, or 
quarter, When paid at shorter intervals it is 
generally termed wages; thus, a judge receives 
a salary, while a bricklayer receives wages. 


“ As to my sallary, he told me, I should have 24 


dollars per month.”"—Dampier ; Voyages (an. 1690). 
*sAl-a-ry, vt. [Satary, s.] To pay by a 
salary. (Only in the pa. par.) 
sal’-dan-ite, s. [After the river Saldana, 
Colombia, South America, where found ; suff. 
~ite (Min. 
Min, : The same as ALUNOGEN (q.V.). 


} Pertaining to, or resembling a sala- | sale (1), s. [Icel. sala, sal=a sale, a bargain ; 


Sw. salu; Dan. salg.] [Seun, v.] 


1, The act of selling ; theact of transferring 
the ownership of or property in a thing for a 
price in money ; the exchange of a commodity 
for a price agreed on in money paid, or to be 
paid. 

‘This sale of offices,” Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., 1. 8. 

2. Power or opportunity of selling ; demand, 
market, vent. 


“Rearing of all husbandry commodities, knowing 
that they shall have ready sale for them at those 
towns.’—Spenser . State of Jreland, 


3. Public selling to the highest bidder; 
exposure of goods in a shop or market; 
auction 


J (1) Bill of sale : (Brut (8), s., IV. J (9)]. 

*(2) House of sale: A brothel. (Shakesp.: 
Hamlet, ii. 1.) 

(8) On sale, for sale: Offered to purchasers ; 
to be bought or sold. 


(4) Sale by inch of candle: [INCH-OF-CANDLB 
AUCTION]. 


*(5) To set for sale: To offer to any one. 


sale-room, s. A room in which goods 
are sold ; an auction-room, 


*sale(2),s. [Prob. from Lat. saliz = a willow.] 
A wicker-basket. 
“Who to entrap the fish in winding sale 
Was better seen?” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Dec. 
*sale (3), s. [A.S. sel, genit. sales; O. H. Ger. 
sal; Ger. saal.] A hall. 
“When he had tolde this tale 
To that semely in sale.” Perceval, 1,586. 
*sale, v.t. [Sate (1), s.] To sell. (Octovian, 
1,909.) . 


sale’-a-ble, a. [Satasuz.] 


* s41-6-bros’-i-ty, s. [Eng. salebrous; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being salebrous ; rough- 
ness, ruggedness. 


“Yet is not this without its thornesand salebrosity }" 
—Feltham : Upon Eccles, ii, 2. 


*gal-é-broiis, a. (Lat. salebrosus, from 
salebra = a rough place.] Rough, rugged, un- 
even. 


‘Thorough a vale that’s salebrous indeed.” 
Cotton: Wonders of the Peake. 


sa-le'-ni-a, s. [A euphonic word of no signi- 
fication. ] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of Saleniade 
(q.v.). 

2. Paleont. : 
onward. 


sal-é-ni-a-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. saleni(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -adee.)} 

1, Zool.: A family of Regular Echinoids. 
Test generally spheioidal, hemispherical, or 
depressed ; apical disc large, with a sur-anal 
or supplementary plate in addition to “he ten 
which are normal. 

2. Paleont.: From the Jurassic onward, 


sal’-Ep, sil/-dp, sal'-éb, sal-Ab, sa- 
loop’, s. [Arab. saleb ; Turk, salled.] 

*T. Ord. Lang.: A diet-drink, formerly pre- 
pared from the powdered roots of Orchis mas- 
cula, and sold to the working classes of 
London early in the morning. The salep-stall 
has long been replaced by the coffee-stall. 

II. Chem.: Saleb. Salab. The tuberous roots 
of Orchis mascula, and other allied species, 
washed, dried, and afterwards reduced to 
powder. It has a dirty yellow colour, and 
in water swells up to a bulky semi-transparent 
jelly. It consists chiefly of bassorin and 
starch, and is considered very nutritious. 


*sal-er, *sal-ere (1), s. [Fr. saliére] A 
salt-cellar. 


sil-6-ra/-tiis, sil-se-ra/-tiis, s. [Mod. Lat. 
sal aératus.] An impure bicarbonate of potash 
with more carbonate dioxide than is possessed 
by pearl-ash. It is prepared from pearl-ash by 
exposing it to carbonic acid gas. It was for- 
merly much used in the United States in making 
bread, to neutralize acetic or tartaric acid, and 
thus render the bread light by the escape of 
carbonic acid gas. It has nearly gone out of 
use for this purpose, being replaced by baking 
powders. 


sales'-la-dy, «. Asaleswoman. (U.S.) 4 


sales’-man, s. [Bng. sale and man.] One 
whose occupation or business is to sell ds 
or commodities ; specif., a wholesale dealer 
in various commodities. 


From the Cretaceous times 


Wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -lag 
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saleswoman—salicylite 


sales-woem-an, s. A woman who fulfils 
the functions of a salesman. 


*sa-lewe, *sa-lue, v.t. 
salute (q.v.). 
“The besy larke, the messager of day, 
Saleweth in hire suny the morwe gray.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 1,494. 
*sale’-work, s. (Eng. saleand work.) Work 
done or made for sale ; hence, used for work 
carelessly done. 


**T see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature's sulework,” wee 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii, 5, 


* galfe, v.t. (SAve.] 


Sa-li-an (1), a. &s, [See def.] [Satro.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a tribe of 
Franks who settled on the Sala (now the 
Yssel), from the third to the middle of the 
fourth century. 

B. As subst.: Amember of the tribe described 
under A. 


$a/-li-an (2), a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to the Salii or priests of Mars in ancient 
Rome. 


Salian-hymns, s. pl. Hymns which 
were sung at the annual festival by the Salii, 
in honour of Mars, and other deities, and dis- 
tingnished men, They were accompanied by 
warlike dances, clashing of shields, &c. 


sa’-li-ant, a. {SALIENT.] 


*sal-i-aunce, *sal-i-ance, s. 
An assault, uw sally, an onslaught. 
‘“Why with so fierce saliance 
* And fell intent, ye did at earst ine meet.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IT. 1. 29, 
Sal’-ic, a. [Fr. salique =of or pertaining to 
the Salic tribe.] A term applied to a law or 
code of laws established by the Salian Franks ; 
specif., applied to one chapter of the Salian 
code regarding succession to certain lands, 
which was limited to heirs male, to the exclu- 
sion of females, chiefly because certain military 
duties were connected with the holding of 
those lands. In the fourteenth century females 
were excluded from the throne of France by 
the application of the Salic law to the succes- 
sion of the crown, 


sal-i-ca/-cé-2, sil-i-cin’-é-2, s. pl. [Lat. 
salix, genit. sclic(is) =a willow; Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. sulf. -acece, -inew.] 

Bot. : Willowworts; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Amentales, Trees or shrubs, 
having alternate simple leaves, with the 
primary veins deliquescent, often with glands 
on the edges or on the stalks; stipnles deci- 
duous or persistent ; flowers diceceous, ainen- 
taceous, naked or with a membranous cup- 
dike calyx; stamens two to thirty, distinct or 
monadelphous; anthers two-celled. Ovary 
superior, one-celled, many-seeded ; style one 
or none; stigma two or four; seeds very 
small, with long silky hairs from their base. 
Distribution, the north temperate and Arctic 
zones, and on mountains further south. 
Known genera two, Salix and Populus (q.v.). 


sal-i-ca’-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [Mod. Lat. 
salicace(e); Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Belonging or 
relating to the willow or to the natural order 
Salicacez (q.v.). 


* sal-i-car’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from saliz, 
genit. salicis =a willow.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Silviide. Six species 
are European; Salicaria locustella, the Grass- 
hopper Warbler (now Acrocephalus nevis); S. 
turduides, the Thrush-like Warbler (Acrocepha- 

lus arundiniceus); S. phragmitis, the Sedge 
Warbler (Acrocephalus schanobenus); S. lus- 
cinioides, Savi’s Warbler (Acrocephalus lusci- 
mioides); S. arundinacea, the Reed Warbler 
ielerowep halts streperus), and S. galactotes, the 
ufous Warbler (Aédon galactodes), 


s&l-i-cé’-tiim, s. [Lat., from salix; genit. 
a eden a willow.] ..A willow bed or planta- 
on. 


sal’-i-cin, s. [Lat. salix, genit, salic(is) = a 
willow ; -in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : C}3H307 = CgH70(0OH) 0.CgH4CH: 
OH. A substance discovered by ‘Lerouar and 
existing ready formed in the bark and leaves 
of most varieties of willow and several pop- 
lars. It may be produced artificially by the 
action of nascent hydrogen on helicin, or by 
boiling populin with lime or baryta water. 
It crystallizes in colourless prisms of bitter 


{Fr. saluer.} To 


(Sauuy.] 


taste, melts at 198°, and is soluble in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in ether and oil of 
turpentine, Heated to 260°, it gives off water 
together with acid vapours, and leaves a yellow 
residue, insoluble in water, finally turning 
brown and carbonising. [SaLrx.] 


sal-i-cin’-6-2, s. pl. [SaLicacea.] 


sa-lic-idn-Al (c¢ as sh), sal/-cion-al, 
sal’-i-¢ét, sol-cion-ell, s. [Lat. salic= 
a willow.) 

Music: An organ stop of so and delicate 
quality, supposed to be simisr in character 
with the salicis fistula, or withy-pipe. It is 
generally placed in the choir organ, but some- 
times in the swell, in either case replacing 
the dulciana, which it greatly resembles. 


sal-i-cor-nayr’-i-a, s. [Named by Cuvier, from 
a fancied resemblance to Salicornia (q.v.). ] 
Zool. : The typical genus of Salicornariade 
(q.v.). Surface divided into rhomboidal or 
hexagonal spaces, with irregularly placed 
avicularia. 


sal-i-cor-na-ri-a-da, s. [Mod. Lat. sali- 
cornaria ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf -(i)de.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Polyzoa, Ccencecium 
erect, dichotomously divided, with cylindrical 
branches and cells disposed around an 
imaginary axis, 

2. Pulewont. ; From the Tertiary onward. 


sal-i-cor’-ni-a, s. [Lat. sal, genit. salis= 
salt, and cornu=a horn, Named from the 
saline properties of the genus, and the horn- 
like branches. ] 

Bot. ; Marsh-samphire, Glasswort ; a genus 
of Chenopodiacexz. Annual or perennial leaf- 
less herbs, with cylindrical, jointed, succulent 
stems. Flowers bisexual, minute, in threes 
at the base of the internodes. Perianth 
fleshy, three- or four-lobed ; stamens one or 
two; styles two. Fruit a compressed utricle, 
enclosed in the enlarged perianth. From salt 
marshes, &¢., chiefly in the temperate zones. 
Known species five or six. S&S. herbacea is 
common in the salt marshes of the Atlantic 
States. Various species furnish soda in large 
quantities; Sulicornia brachiata, common along 
the coasts of India and those of Indian salt- 
lakes, does so, [SaJu1, 1.] 8. indica (Arthroc- 
nemum indicum) might be similarly used. 


sal’-i-cOs-yl, s. [Eng. salic(yl); Gr. don% 
(osmé) = odour, and suff. -yl.] 
Chem. : C7H5Og. A monatomic radicle which 
may be supposed to exist in salicylol and its 
derivatives. 


sal-i-cyl, s. (Lat. salia, genit. salic(is)=a 
willow ; -yl.] 

Chem. : C7H4O. The diatomic radicle of 

salicylic acid and its derivatives, unknown in 
the free state. 


salicyl acetic-acid, s. 
(C7H40)” 
Chem. : CoHg04 = CaHt30 Oo. 


salicylic acid. Discovered by Gerhardt, and 
obtained by heating salicylic acid with chloride 
of acetyl. It crystallizes in tufts of slender 
prisms, soluble in boiling water, alcohol, 
and ether, and reacts with ferric: salts like 
salicylic acid. 

salicyl sulphuric-acid, s. [(SuiPxo- 
SALICYLIC-ACID. ] 


sal-i-cyl-am’-ic, a. [Eng. salicyl, and -amic.] 
Derived from or containing salicyl and am- 
monia. 


salicylamic-acid, as 
Chem. : CrHNOa= (CrH0Y" N. a weak 


Aceto- 


acid produced hy the action of strong alcoholic 
ammonia on wintergreen oil (methylsalicylic 
acid). It crystallizes in yellowish white 
lamine, having a strong lustre, insoluble in 
cold water, soluble in boiling water, alcohol, 
and ether, melts at 132°, and boils at 270°. 
Strong acids and alkalis convert it into acid 
salicylate of ammonia, 


sal-i-cyl'-a-mide, s. [Eng. salicyl, and 
amide. | 

Chem.: C7H;NO» = OgHs CO.NH, Pro- 

duced by the action. of ammonia on etherial 


salicylates. It crystallizes in yellow plates, 
and melts at 142°, 


sal-i-cyl-ic, a. 


sal-i-¢yl'-i-mide, s. 


sal-i-cyl’-ate, s. [Eng. salicyl(ic) ; -ate.] 


Chem. : A salt of salicylic-acid, 


salicylate of soda, s. 

Chem. : 2NaC7H503,H2O. Sodium salicyl- 
ate, prepared by,mixing 100 parts of pure 
salicylic-acid with sufficient water to form a 
paste, and then adding 104 parts of pure sodic- 
carbonate. It forms stall, colourless, or 
nearly colourless, crystalline scales, inodorous, 
and possessing a sweetish saliue taste, soluble 
in fifteen parts of cold water and six parts 
of alcohol, very soluble in boiling water, the 
solutions being neutral or very faintly acid. 
Perchloride of iron colours a concentrated 
solution reddish brown, and a dilute solution 
violet. Like salicylic-acid, it is a powerful 
antiseptic, and is frequently added to beers, 
wines, &c., to preserve them. It is highly 
recommended as a specific for rheumatism, 
the dose varying from 10 to 30 grains. 


(Eng. salicyl; -ic.} De- 
rived from the willow. 


salicylic-acid, s. 
Chem. : C7l1g03 = C7 HOY 0s, Spinoylie 


acid. Ortho-hydroxy-benzoic acid. A dibasic 
acid existing ready formed in the flowers of 
Spirea Ulmaria, and obtained synthetically 
by the oxidation of saligenin, or by heating 
sodium phenol to 180° in a stream of carbon 
anhydride. It has a sweetish-sour taste, and 
crystallizes in colourless four-sided prisms ; 
is slightly soluble in cold, more so in boiling 
water, very soluble in alcohol and ether, 
melts at 158°, and sublimes at 200° in slender 
needles having a strong lustre. Ferric salts 
impart to its aqueous solution a deep violet 
colour. The salicylates are all crystalline and 
soluble. Salicylic acid is employed as an 
antiseptic and antiputrefactive agent. One 
grain added to each ounce of a fermentin, 

liquid will at once arrest fermentation. I 

has the power of preserving for a time milk, 
fresh meat, albuinen, &c., and is used in the 
surgery, either alone or mixed with starch, to 
destroy the fetid odour of cancerous surfaces 
or uncleansed wounds, 


salicylic-aldehyde, s. (Sa.icyuot.] 
salicylic-anhydride,s. (Saicy.ips.) 


salicylic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem.: Ethers produced by distilling sali- 
cylic acid with an alcohol and strong sul- 
phuric acid. (1) Methylsalicylic acid, CgHgO3, 
Gaultheric acid. This ether, which exists 
ready formed in oil of wintergreen, is a colour- 
less oil, having a penetrating odour and a 
sweet aromatic taste, sp. gr. 1:18 at 10°, 
slightly soluble in water, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and boiling at 222°. (2) 
Ethylsalicylie acid, Cg9Hy)03. A colourless 
oil, sp. gr. 1:184 at 10°, sparingly soluble in 
water, very soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
boiling at 225. (3) Amylsalicylic acid, Cy9H; 503. 
A colourless, strongly refracting liquid, having 
an agreeable odour, heavier than water, and 
boiling at 270°. : 


sal-i-cyl’-1de, s. (Eng. salicyl ; ~ide.} 


Chem. : O7H Oo. The anhydride of salicylic 
acid, obtained by treating dry sodium sali- 
eylate with phosphoric oxychloride. It is a 
white amorphous mass, insoluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. When heated, it melts to 
a’ transparent liquid, which, on cooling, 
solidifies to a translucent mass, 


(Eng. salicyl, and 
imide. } 5 
Chem. : C7HsNO = (C7H40)" ty. 4 yellow 


crystalline powder, produced by the action of 
heat on salicylamic acid, It does not melt at 
200°, is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
aqueous ammonia, but dissolves in alecholic 
ammonia, forming a yellow solution. Ferrie 
chloride colours it purple. 


sal-i-cyl’-ite, s. [Hng. salicyl ; -ite.] 


Chem. (Pl.): Compounds formed by the 
action of salicylol on metallic oxides and 
hydrates, those of the alkali metals being 
moderately soluble in water, the others in- 
soluble. (1) Salicylite of ammonia, C7H; 
(NH4)O9, obtained by shaking salicylol with 


strong ammonia at a gentle heat, crystallizes” 


in yellow needles, insoluble in alcohol, and 


melting at 115°. (2) Salicylite of copper, . 


Cy4H9Cu’O4, is obtained by agitating an 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, oe = 6; ey = 4;-qu = kw. 


‘ 
4 
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alcoholic solution of salicylol with aqueous 
cupric acetate. It crystallizes in iridescent 
green needles, very slightly soluble in water 
and alcohol. 


_- BAL-I-gY1-Ol, s. [Eng. salicyl ; -ol.) 

Chem. : CpH¢02=(C7H,0y’ } Hy Salicylic 
aldehyde, salicylous acid. Volatile oil of 

spirea. Obtained by distilling the flowers 

Spirea Ulmaria, or by the oxidation of 
Sicctin, with a mixture of potassic dichro- 
_Mate and sulphuric acid. It is a colourless 
aromatic oil, sp. gr. 1°173 at 15°, solidifies at 
— 20°, boils at 196°, and is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It is inflammable, burn- 
ing with a bright but smoky flame, gives an 
intense violet colouration with ferric salts, 
and forms compounds with strony bases. 


sal-i-cyl-olls, a. [Eng. salicyl; -ous.] De- 
rived" from or contained in salicylic acid. 


salicylous-acid, s. [SALicyLot] 


sal-i-cyl-iir’ -Je, a. ([Eng. salicylic), and 
uric.| Derived from or containing salicyl and 
uric-acid. 


salicyluric-acid, s. 


2 
Chem. : CoHyNO4 = (CitOy: OS Saligly- 
Hi 


cic acid. An acid found in urine after sali- 
eylic acid has been taken internally. It forms 
slender shining crystalline needles, melts at 
160°, is soluble in boiling water and alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether. Its solutions colour 
ferric salts violet like salicylic acid. 


tsa ‘-li-enge, s [Eng. salien(t); -ce.] The 
quality or state of being salient or projecting ; 
projection, protrusion. 


“ But the street-face of this noble building has suffi- 
cient salience and dignity to set its mark on the great 
thoroughfare.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1886. 


: sa’-li-ent, sa/-li-ant, a. & s._ [Fr. saillant, 
pr. par. of saillir = to leap ; ; Lat. salio, pr. par. 


) saliens.] 
A, As adjective: 

q I, Ord. Lang. (Of both forms) : 
; 1. Literally : 

5 (1) Moving by leaps; leaping, bounding, 
: jumping. 

1 “The | f both sid vi ther, 

| and faaitane eaioretst ag ropa called eaping = 
/ Browne: Vulgar Errours, Kk, iv., ch. vi. 


; (2) Shooting up or out; springing. 
“The salient spout, far Vitae to the sky.” 


: Pope; Dunciad, ii. 162. 

(8) Beating, throbbing. 

'“ The salient pulse of HOE gives o'er.” 
Blacklock: An Ode. 

(4) Having the apex pointed towards the 
outside; projecting 
outwardly : as, a salient 
angle. 

2. Fig.: Forcing it- 
self on the notice; con- 
spicuous, noticeable, 
prominent. 

a NIL Her: Kod, the form 
__ galiant): A term ap- 
a _ plied to a lion or other 
. t, represented in a 
om F leaping posture, with 
_ his right fore-foot in 
the dexter point and 
his left hinder-foot i in the sinister base of the 
escutcheon. 
: ‘. B, As subst.: A salient angle or part; a 
projection. 
7 galient-angle, s. 
8 - Fort.: Two united faces, presenting the 
vertex outward, as in the redan and bastion. 
li-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. salient; -ly.] In 
alient manner, 
if-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. sal=salt; fero= 
to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous, J 
‘od vena or bearing salt. 


wee i the pump of the brine from the 
eraeyecous strat Foodnnes subterranean 
Cave-Hun ii. 


SALIANT, 


Beds containing rock-salt (q.v.). 
of Triassic age ; some in Russia are 


sal’-i-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. salify; -able.) Cap- 
able of being salified, or of combining with an 
acid to form a salt. 


sal-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. (Eng. salify; ¢ connect., 
and suff. -ation.) The act of salifying; the 
state of being salified. 


sal’-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. sal = salt, and fucio (pass. 
fio) =to make.] To form into a salt by com- 
bining an acid with a base. 


sa-lig’-én-in, s. [Eng. sali(cyl); Gr. yervaw 
(gennad) = to edaute: and suff. -in (Chem.). ] 
Chem. } C7Hg0z : = CgH4(OH). CHy. OF eA: 
crystalline compound produced from salicin 
by the action of acids and of emulsin, It 
forms white rhombie tables, having a pearly 
lustre, easily soluble in hot water, alcohol, 
and ether, melts at 82°, and sublimes at 100°, 
Ferric salts produce a deep blue colour in its 
solutions. 


sal-i-glyg’-ic, a. [Eng. sali(cyl) ; glyc(ol), 
and -ic.] Derived from, or containing salicy- 
lic-acid and glycosine. 


saliglycic-acid, s. 


sal’-i-got, s. [Fr.] 
Bot.: A plant, Trapa natans, the Water 
Caltrops. 


sa-lim’-é-tér, s. [Lat. sal = salt, and Eng. 
meter.) An instrument for measuring the 
amount of salt present in any given solution. 
They are imperfect instruments, each requiring 
to be graduated for the particular salt which 
it is required to test. 


sa-li-na, s. [Sp., from Lat. sal = salt.] 
1, A salt-marsh or salt-pond inclosed from 
the sea, 
2. A place where salt is made from salt 
water ; salt-works. 


* sal-i-na-tion, s. (Eng. salin(e); -ation.] 
The act of washing with, or soaking in salt 
liquor. 

“The same pickle they use in salination,”—Green- 
hill: Art of Embalming, p. 59. 

sa-line’,a. &s. [Fr. salin, fem. saline, from Lat. 
~* salinus (only found in the neut. salinun, 
a salt-cellar, and the fem. pl. saline = salt- 
pits), from sal=salt; Sp. & Ital. salino= 
saline ; Sp., Port., & Ttal. salina, Fr. saline 
we salt-pit. ] [Sa LT, 8.) 

A, As adjective: 

1, Consisting of salt; constituting salt ; 
having salt as a constituent. 

'* That the sun continually raised dry saline exhala- 
ona from the earth,”—Goldsmith ; Hist. of the Earth, 
ch, XV, 

2. Partaking of the nature or qualities of 
salt ; salty. 

“The land being generally of a nitrous and saline 

nature.”— Anson ; Voyages, ch. v. 

B. As subst.: A salt-spring ; a place where 
salt water is collected in the earth ; specifically 
applied to salt lowlands in the Argentine 
Republic, where the vegetation consists only 
of a few saline plants. 


_saline-plants, s. pl. 
Bot.: Plants growing in salt places, and 
having a saline taste. 


saline-purgatives, s. pi. 

Pharm.: Purgatives resembling hydragogues 
in their effects, but the action is much slighter, 
They are best combined with other aperients, 
and include phosphate of soda, tartrate of 
potash, sulphate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, 
citrate of potash, and cream of tartar, in small 
quantities. 


saline-waters, s. pl. 

Hygiene: Waters with salts in solution. 
Those which have sulphate of soda or sul- 
phate of magnesia as their chief ingredients, 
are at Epsom, Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Piillna, Seidlitz, Carlsbad, and Marienbad ; 
those with sulphate or carbonate of lime, or 
both, are the thermal waters of Bath and 
Buxton; those with carbonate or bicarbonate 
of soda are Ems, Teplitz, &c. 


sa-line’-néss, {Eng. saline, a.; -ness.] 
The quality or take of being saline ; salinity. 


sil-i-nif’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. *salinus = saline, 
and fero = to bear, to produce.] Producing 
salt ; saliferous. 


(SALICYLURIC-ACID.] 


sa-lin’-i-form, a. (Lat. *sa’inus=saline, and 


forma = form.) babi the form of salt. 


sa-lin’-i-ty, s. [Eng. saline, a. ; -ity.] The 
‘quality or sate of being saline ; ; idiaiineaes 


‘Experiments were made as to the salinity of water.” 
—Field, Dec. 26, 1885, 


sal-i-ndm’-é-tér, s. (Eng. saline; o connect., 
and meter.) An apparatus or instrument for 
ascertaining the salinity of water, or the 
density of brine in the boilers of marine steam- 
engines. The thermometrical method is by 
ascertaining the boiling-point of the brine, 
This is used in salt-works, the scale being 
graduated to indicate percentages. The hydro- 
metric method is by finding its specific gravity 
at a given temperature. 


[Lat. *salinus = 
Pertaining to, or 


sa-li-no-tér-réne’, a. 
‘saline, and Eng. terrene.] 
consisting of salt and earth. 


*ga-lin’-olis, a. [Lat. *salinus.] Saline, salty. 


“ Ascribe their induration .. . unto salinous spirits,” 


—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. i. 


sa-lique (as sAl-ik, or sa-lek’), a. (Satto.] 
sal-i-rét/-in, s. [Eng. sali(cin), and Gr. 
pytivy (rhéting) = resin.] 

Chem. : C7HgO. A resinous body produced 
by the action of dilute acids on saligenin or on 
salicin. Insoluble in water and ammonia, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and strong acetic 
acid, but reprecipitated from their solutions 
by water. 


sal-is-bur’i-a, s. [Named after Richard 
Anthony Salisbury, an English botanist.] 

1, Bot.: A genus of Taxacer, Salisburia 
adiantifolia, the Ginkgo, or Maiden-hair tree, 
is sixty to eighty feet high, with a straight 
trunk, a pyramidal head, and fan-shaped de- 
ciduous leaves, with forked veins, 

2. Paleobot,: From the London Clay. 


* gRl-ite, v.t. (Lat. salitus, pa. par. of salio 
= to make salt; sal=salt.] To salt; to im- 
pregnate or season with salt. 


sal-ith-6l, s. [Eng. sali(cyl); (e)th(yl), and 
suff. -ol.] [PHENETOL. ] 


sa-li'-va, s. [Lat.; ef. Gr. oiadov (sialon) = 
‘spittle; Russ. slina.] [Surmn.] 
Physiol. : The salivary secretion or spittle. 
It cousiats partly of animal principles (osma- 
zome, mucus, and ptyaline), and partly of 
saline, which closely resemble those of the 
blood. Saliva moistens the food, and thus 
assists in mastication and digestion. In some 
animals it has a solvent action on certain 
food stuffs. It converts starch into sugar. 


sa-li-val, a. [Eng. saliv(a); -al.] Pertaining 
to saliva; salivary. 


“Small canals like the salival.”— 
Sacra, bk. i., ch. v. 


t hex tenets a, (Eng. saliv(a) ; -an.] Salivary 
q.V.). 


Grew: Cosmo, 


‘May it not be that the salivan secretion contains 
alarger quantity of active principle?”—Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1882, p. 632, 


sal-i-vant, a. & s. [Lat. salivans, pr. par. of 
salivo = to spit forth, to salivate.] 
» A. As adj. : Exciting or producing saliva- 
tion ; salivating. 
B. As subst.: That which excites or pro- 
duces salivation. 


sal’-i-va-ry, a. [Lat. salivarius, from saliva; 
Fr. salivaire.] Pertaining to saliva ; secreting 
or conducting saliva; salival. 

“Such animals as swallow their aliments without 
chewing, want salivary glands,”—Arbuthnot : On Ali- 
ments, ch, i. 

salivary-cells, s. pl. Cells within the 

saccules or alveoli of the salivary glands. 


salivary-glands, s. p/. 

Anat. : Glands secreting saliva. They are 
the otid, sub-lingual, and sub-maxillary 
glands, composed of minute follicles con 
nected by branches of thin duct, on which 
they are set like grapes on the stalk, sur- 
rounded by blood-vessels and areolar tissue. 


sal'-i-vate, v.t. [Lat. salivatus, par. of 
salivo = to salivate.] To purge by the salivary 
le to excite or produce an unusual secre- 
on and discharge of saliva in, generally, by 
the use of mercury ; to produce ptyalism 4 in. 
“The methods of salivating are divers, but all by 
mercury,”— Wiseman; Surgery, bk. viii., ch. x. 
sal-i-va/-tion, s. (Lat. salivatio; Fr. sali- 
vation.) The act or process of exciting or 
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a 


producing au unusual secretion and discharge 
of saliva, generally by the use of mercury ; 
ptyalism ; an abnormally abundant secretion 
and flow of saliva. 


“The humour of salivation is not properly spittle.” 
—Wiseman-: Surgery, bk. viii., ch. x. 


*sa-li-voltis, a. [Lat. salivosus, from saliva ; 
Fr. saliveux; Sp. salivoso.} Pertaining to 
saliva ; partaking of the nature or qualities of 
saliva ; consisting of, or abounding in saliva. 

“There happeneth an elongation of the uvula, 
through the abundance of salivous humour flowing 
upon it.”—Wiseman: Surgery, bk. viii., ch. vil. 

ga’-lix, s. (Lat. =a willow; cf. Gael. & Ir. 
seileach ; Wel. helig; Cornish helak=a willow.] 

1, Bot.: Willow; the typical genus of Sali- 
cacez (q.v.). Catkins erect, their scales quite 

entire; perianth none, except one or two 
nectariferous glands ; stamens two, combined 
into one, or two to five; stigmas two, entire or 
cloyen into two. Known species 160. One reason 
why the species have been unduly multiplied, 
and why much difficulty exists in determining 
finally how many there are, is the occurrence 
of hybrids. The willow genus is popularly 
divided into sallows, osiers, and willows (q.v.). 
All are trees or shrubs, loving moist places 
and growing rapidly. They vary greatly in 
size, from S, alba, sixty feet high, valuable as 
a timber tree, growing with rapidity, and 
producing much wood, to S. herbacea, only a 
few inches. S. arctica and S. polaris go fur- 
thernorth than any other known woody plants 
The bark of many is used for tanning, and is 
about half as valuable as that of oak. Many 
are used for hoops and basket work, specif. 
S. viminalis [Os1ER], S. stipularis, S. rubra, 
S. Forbyana, S. triandra, S. mollissima, and 
S. vitellina. One of the toughest is S. pur- 
purea, and it has a very bitter bark. A resin 
exudes from the fragrant leaves of S. pentandra, 
Various Indian species are used for basket- 
work, the bark for tanning, and the young 
shoots and the leaves to feed cattle. Dr. 
Majendie, believed that the salicin made from 
some species was a febrifuge like quinine, 
He specially valued the European S. purpurea, 
S. Helix, S. pentandra, S. Russelliana, S. vitel- 
lina, and the American S. eriocephala, S. nigra, 
S. conifera. Dr. Garrod believed them useless 
for the purpose. A decoction of the bark of S. 
Caprea has good effect in psoriasis. In Egypt, 
the sweet-scented catkins of S. egyptiaca are 
used in preparing a medicated water, said to 
be cardiac and sudorific. In England, S. alba 
and S. rosmarinifolia were once credited with 
gimilar properties, Willows are very common 
in the United States, there being about 25 
species, usually found by water courses or along 
the sides of ditches. Of the introduced species 
the Weeping Willow (S. Babylonica) is most 
valued, its beautifully pendant branches and 
twigs giving ita highly ornamental appearance, 


2. Paleobot. : From the Cretaceous rocks of 
North America and the Middle Hocene of 
Bournemouth, 


*gsalle, s. [Saxe (3), s.] 


Bal'-leé, s. [See def.] 


Geog. : A seaport on the west coast of Mo- 
rocco. The inhabitants were formerly notorious 
for their piracy. 

Sallee-man, s. 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : An inhabitant of Sallee; a 
pirate. 

2. Zool.: Velella vulgaris, 
Man-of-war. ] 

“{[In] the accompanying illustration may be seen a 
remarkable creature, ed by the popular name of 
Sallee-man, some- 
times corrupted, in 
nautical fashion, to 
Sally-man.”— Wood; 


Ilus. Nat. Hist., iii. 
739. 


(Cf. Portuguese 


s&l’-lén-dérs, s. 
{SELLANDERS, } 


*g41'-1ét (1), *sal- 
et, *sal-ade, 
*sal-ette, s. [O. 
Fr. salade, from 
Ital. celata = a 
helmet, from Lat. 
eelata=engraved, 
ornamented, from celo = to engrave, to orna- 
ment; celwm = a chisel, a graver.] 

Old Arm.: A light kind of helmet, intro- 
duced during the fifteenth century, chiefly 
for the use of foot-soldiers. They were made 


salivous—salmon 


with movable and fixed visors, as shown in 
the illustration, 
“Many atime, but for a sallet, my brain-pan had 
been cleft with a brown-bill.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., 
iv. 10, 
* s1-18t (2), *sAl-lét-ing, s. 
[SALIANCE.] 


[Fr.] A ragout of 


(Savap.] 
*sal-li-ange, s. 


sal’-li-got (¢ silent), s. 
tripe. 


tsal’-low, v.t. 


sal’-low, *salghe, *sal-ly, *salwe, *sal- 
whe, s. [A.S. sealh ; cogn. with Icel. selja; 
Sw. sdlg, sdlj; Dan. selje; Ger. sahlweide ; 
O. H. Ger. salaha ; Lat. salix; Gael. seileach ; 
Ir. sail, saileach ; Wel. helyg ; Gr. éAtky (helike) ; 
Fr. saule, saula; Ital. saleio, salce.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) Salia Caprea, the Common Sallow, called 
also the Goat Willow and Palm. [Paum- 
SUNDAY.] It flowers in April and May. 

“Bend the pliant sallow to a shield.” 
Fawkes: Theocritus, Idyl. 16. 

(2) (Pl.): One of the three popular divisions 
of the genus Salix. Trees or shrubs, generally 
with downy, branched stipules; obovate, 
hoary, more or less wrinkled leaves, stipulate, 
with conspicuous veins on their lower side. 
Sallows are burnt to make charcoal. 


2. Entom.: The genus Xanthia, specif. the 
Sallow-moth (q.v.). 


sallow-kitten, s. 
Entom.: A British moth, Dicranura furcula, 
allied to the Puss-moth (q.v.). 


sallow-moth, s. 

Entom. : Xanthia cerago, a moth with pale 
yellow, purplish-marked forewings and white 
hindwings. The violet-brown larva feeds on 
the sallow. 


sallow-thorm, s. 
Bot. : The genus Hippophaé (q.v.). 


sal’-low, *sal-ow, *sal-owe, *salwhe, 
a. [A.8. salu; cogn. with Dut. zalww= tawny, 
yellow; Icel. sélr= yellowish; O. H. Ger. 
salo= dusky ; M. H. Ger. sal; Fr. sale=dirty.] 
Of a yellowish colour ; of a pale, sickly colour, 
tinged with dark yellow. (Applied to the 
skin or complexion.) 
“What a deal of brine 
Hath washed thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 8, 
*g4l'-low-ish, a. [Eng. sallow, a.; -ish.] 
Rather sallow ; somewhat sallow in colour. 


(Sattow, a.] To make sallow. 


s2al’-low-néss, s. [Eng. sallow ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sallow; paleness 
tinged with a dark yellow colour. 


“A fish diet would give such a sallowness to the 
celebrated bexwuties of this island, as would scarce 
make them distinguishable from those of France.”— 
Addison. 


sal-ly, s. [Fr. saillie, prop. fem. of sailli, 
pa. par. of saillir = to go out, to sally (q.v.); 
Sp. salida; Port. sahida ; Ital. salita.} 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, A leaping forth; a darting, a spring, a 
bound. 
“T makea sudden sally, 


And sparkle out among the fern.” 
Tennyson : The Brook, 24. 


2. A rushing or bursting forth; a breaking 
out; a sudden eruption ; specifically, a sud- 
den breaking or rushing out of troops from a 
besieged place to attack the besiegers. 


* 3. An excursion, a trip, a run. 

“Every one shall know a country better, that makes 
often sallies into it, and traverses it up and down.”— 
Locke. 

_ 4. A spring or darting of intellect, fancy, or 
imagination ; a flight of fancy, liveliness, wit, 
or the like. a 
“With merry sallies 
Singing their chant.” - 
Longfellow : Blind Girt of Castel-Cuilté. 

*5. An act of levity or extravagance; a 
frolic, an escapade; wild gaiety. 

“We find people very brisk and active in seasons of 
joy, breaking out continually into wanton and extra- 
vagant sallies."—Search: Light of Nuture, vol. i., pt. 
ii., ch. xxi. ri 

Il, Arch.: A projection ; the end of a piece 
of timber cut with an interior angle forined 
by two planes across the fibres, as the feet of 
common rafters, 


sally-port, s. 
1. Fort.: An opening cut in the glacis, 
through which a passage leads by aramp from | 


the terreplein to the covered way of the fn 
terior ; a postern ; 
an underground 
passage from a for- 
tification for mak- 
ing sallies from the 
covered way. 


2. Naut.: A port 
on each quarter for 
entering or leaving 
a fire vessel after 
the train is fired. 


sal'-ly, * sal-y, 
at... (Pr. saidlir = 
to go out, to issue, 
to leap, to bound; from Lat. salio = to leap.) 
1. To leap or rush out; to dart, burst, or 
break out; specifically, to rush out suddenly, 
asa body of troops from a hesieged place, to 
attack the besiegers ; to inake a sally. 
“ Think’st thou we will not sal/y forth, 
To spoil the spoiler as we may ?” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, v.% 
2. To spring, to issue. 
“ As to the hunted hart, the sa/7ying spring.” 
Thomson : Summer, 474, 
Sal-ly Linn, s. [See def.] A tea-cake; so 
called from Sally Lunn, the pastry-cook of 
Bath, who used to ery them about in a basket 
at the close of the eighteenth century. Dal- 
mer, the baker, bought her receipt, and made 
a song about the buns. 


“ Tell cook to butter the Sally Lunns on both sides.’ 
—Field, Oct. 27, 1883. 


sal-ma-gin’-di, sal'-mi-gind, s. [Fr. 
salmigondis; prob. from Ital. salame = salt 
meat, and condito = seasoned.] 

1, Lit.: A mixture of pickled herrings, eold 
dressed chicken, salt beef, radishes, endive, 
olives, &c., arranged with regard to contrast 
in colour as well as flavour, and served with 
oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt, 

2. Fig.: A mixture of various ingredients; 
an olio, a medley. 


sal-ma’-li-a, s. [Sans. sdélmali = the species 
of the genus described.] 

Bot.: A genus of Bombacee. The honey of 
Salmalia malabarica, a very large deciduous 
tree found in India and Burmah, is said to be 
purgative and diuretic, the bark and root 
emetic, and the gum aphrodisiac. 


s2l’-mf, sal’-mis, s. [Fr., from Ital. salam; 
pl. of salame = salt meat.] A ragout of roasted 
woodcocks, larks, thrushes, and other birds 
and game, minced and stewed with wine, small 
pieces of bread, and other ingredients, intended 
to provoke the appetite. 


sal’-mi-ac, s. [See def.] A contraction of 


Sal-ammoniac (q.v.). 


sal’-mite, s. [After Vieil-Salm, Belgium, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Chloritoid (q.v.), in 
which a part of the protoxide of iron is re 
placed by protoxide of manganese. 


sal’-mo, s. [Lat.] 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Salmonidz. Body covered with small scales ; 
mouth-cleft wide, the maxillary bones extend- 
ing to below or beyond the eye; conical teeth 
in jaw-bones, on vomer, palatines, and tongue. 
Anal short, with less than fourteen rays; 
pyloric appendages; ova large. Young with 
parr-marks. The genus is sub-divided into 
two groups, Salmones and Salvelini. 


salm’-6n (/ silent), *sal-mon, * sal-mond, 
*sau-moun, s. [O. Fr. sawmon, saulmon 
(Fr. sawmon), from Lat. salmonem, accus. of 
salmo = a salmon; prob. lit. =a leaner, from 
salio = to leap; Sp. salmon ; Ital. salmone.} 
Ichthy.: The genus Salmo (q.v.), and espe- 
cially Salmo salar, the most important of ana- 
dromous food-fishes, on account of its abund- 
ance and its rich, delicious flavour. Range, 
temperate Europe southwards to 43° N. lat., 
excepting rivers falling intothe Mediterranean ; 
in America its southern boundary is 41° N. lat. ~ 
It is an extremely beautiful fish, very sym- 
metrical, and its form is admirably adapted 
to rapid motion, even against powerful 
eurrents. It is distinguished from all other 
species of the genus by the form of the oper. 
cular bones, which show a rounded outline to 
the posterior edge of the gill-covers, the 
longest diameter of which to the nose would 
be in a line through the eye. In all cther 
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usual migratory species the same line would 
pass below the eye. ‘Ihe adult male fish is 
Teadily distinguished by the lower maxillary 
bone and cartilage greatly nein This 
is very remarkable in spent-tish, and, if not 
absorbed, may hinder them from feeding, 
causing them to pine away and die. The tail 
of the full-grown Salmon is straight across, 
while in the yrilse and young Salmon it 
is forked. The colour is a rich bluish or 
greenish gray above, changing to silvery 
white beneath, sprinkled above the lateral 
line with rather large black spots. It grows 
to a length of from four to five feet, though 
the female becomes mature at a length of 
about fifteen inches, and the male at a length 
of seven or eight inches. 

“ Speaking generally, the fish in its full-grown con- 
dition is kuown as the sa/mon; one on its second 
return froin the sea is often termed a gerling in the 
Severn, or a botcher on its first return, when under 
five pounds weight, although the more general desig- 
Nation is grilse; when under two pounds weight, it is 
usually termed salunon-yeal by fishmongers. From 
one to two years before it has gone to the sea, it is 
known asa purr, pink, smolt, smelt, salmon-fry, sprag, 
orsalmon-spring (Northumberland), samlet, brandling, 

ngerling, bluck-fin, blue-fin, shed, skegger, gravel- 

ing, hepper, laspring, gravel laspring, skerling, or 

spartling in Wales. In Northumberland, a milter or 

spawning male is known as a swmmer-cock, or gib-fish, 

and asaJmon as a simen. In the Severn, a salmon 

which has remained in fresh water during the suminer 

without going to the sea is termed a daurel. After 

spawning, this fish is a kelt or slat, but a male is gene- 

Tally termed a Kipper, and a female a shedder or « bag- 

git. In the Ribble, according to Willughby, salinun 

of the first year are termed smrelts, of the second year 

ods, of the third year morts, of the fourth year 

Svetats, of the fifth year ha//-jfish, of the sixth year 
,salmon.”"—Day: Fishes of Great Brit, & Ire, ii. 68, 69. 

The Salmon is an anadromous fish, entering 

rivers mostly to spawn in a locality where 

the eggs will be hatched and the fry reared. 

It has been surmised that some enter rivers 

* to rid themselves of marine parasites. Dur- 

ing the summer months the Salmon roams 

along the coasts, loitering in estuaries and 

near the mouths of rivers. On its way to 

4 the breeding grounds in the upper reaches 
the Salmon has many obstacles to en- 

counter, and salmon ladders are fixed by 

: ‘the proprietors of fisheries to help the fish 
Zz in its ascent. The eggs are deposited in a 
gravelly bed, and their deposition and im- 

1 _* pregnation occupies about ten days. The 
male, as a rule, keeps guard near his partner, 

and the Zoologist (1847, p. 1,650), gives an 

{ animated account uf a battle between two 
j males, probably for the possession of a female, 
in which the victor inflicted mortal injuries 

on his foe. When the young fish emerge from 
i the egg, the umbilical vessel is still attached 

to their stomachs, and the nourishment con- 


—- tained therein serves them for several weeks, 
_: - during which time they lie concealed among 
the stones at the bottom of the stream. Till 
sl their second year they remain in the river, 
r when they commence their migratory career. 
i The pollution of rivers and other causes have 


led to a great diminution in the numbers of 
Salmon, and for many years their artificial 
propagation has been successfully carried 
on. Salmon were formerly exceedingly abun- 
dant in the rivers of New England and eastern 
Canada, but their numbers have been greatly 
‘reduced by indiscriminate fishing, while from 
some rivers, once full, the Connecticut, for 
instance, they have disappeared. In some 
rivers of the Pacific States, particularly the 
Columbia, they are very abundant, though 
- over-fishing is causing a rapid decrease in their 
numbers. The rivers of Alaska also contain 
salmon in abundance. Great quantities are 
- annually canned in the Pacific region, whence 
they are sent to all parts of the world. The 
vernment is actively engaged in the effort to 
k these streams with salmon, and also to 
prevent the destructive methods of fishing in 
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 galmon-berry, s. 

Bot. : Rubus spectabitis, 

non-color, s. The color of the flesh 
salmon. 


Imon-colored, a, Of the color of 
sh of the salmon. 


fishery, s. A place where Salmon 
is carried on. The salmon catch in the 
mbia River, Oregon, amounts to as much 
0,000 pounds a year. The bulk of these 
= shipped. Alaska also adds 


is about 


sal-mon_-ie, a. 


salmon-ladder, salmon-stair, s. A 
fish-way (q.v.). 


salmon-stair, s. 


salmon-trout, s. 

Ichthy. : Salo trutta; = North European 
fish, much more common in Scotland than in 
England. Its habits are those of the Salmon. 
It attains a length of about three feet ; upper 
parts blackish, usually with a purplish tinge 
on the silvery sides, under part silvery. 
Called also Sea-trout, and in Wales and 
Ireland White-trout. The flesh is pink, richly 
flavoured, and much esteemed. 


sal-mo’-nés,s. pl. [Lat., pl. of salmo (q.v.).] 
Ichthy.: Salmon_and Trout having teeth on 
the body,-as well as on the head, of the 
vomer, The species are very numerous ; 
among the chief are Salmo salar (the Salmon), 
S. trutta (Sea-trout or Salmon-trout), S. fario 
(Common Trout), S. lemanus (the Lake Leman 
Trout), S. gallivensis (Galway Sea-trout), S. 
Jerox (the great Lake-trout), S. stomachicus 
(the Gillaroo), S. levenensis (the Loch Leven 
Trout), and S. namaycush (the great Lake- 
trout of North America). 


*salm’-on-ét (J silent), s. [Eng. salmon; 
dimin, sutf. -et.) A little salmon, a saimlet. 


[SALMON-LADDER.] 


{Eng. salmon ; -ic.] Derived 
trom the salmon. 


salmonic-acid, s. 

Chem: A reddish fatty acid, existing, ac- 
cording to Fremy, in the reddish muscles of 
various species of salmon. (Watts.) 


sal-mon-i-dz, s. pl. [Lat. salmo, genit. 
salmon(is) ; tem, pl. adj. sult. -ide.] 

1. Ichthy.: A family of Physostomi (q.v.). 
Body generally covered with scales; head 
naked, no barbels; margin of upper jaw 
formed by the intermaxillaries mesially and 
by the maxillaries laterally ; belly rounded ; 
small adipose fin behind the dorsal; pyloric 
appendages generally numerous, rarely absent ; 
air-bladder large, simple; pseudobranchie 
present. The ova fall iuto the cavity of the 
abdomen before exclusion. The genera are 
numerous, and valuable as food-fishes. They 
are fresh-water and marine (deep-sea) The 
former are peculiar to the temperate and arctic 
regions of the northern hemisphere, one oc- 
eurring in New Zealand, and many of them 
descend to the sea periodically or occasionally. 


2. Paleont., : From the Cretaceous onward. 
[OsmMERus.] 


pone hee silent), a. & s, [Eng. salmon ; 
-oid. : 


A. As adj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the genus Salmo (q.v.). 


B. As subst.: Any fish of the genus 
Salmo (q.Vv.). 


“Chemistry has not supplied us yet with an analysis 
of the substance which gives the piuk colour to the 
flesh of many sa/mvunoids; but there is little doubt 
that it is identical with aud produced by the pigments 
of many salt- and fresh-water Crustaceans, which form 
a favourite food of these fishes."—Gunther : Study of 
Fishes, p. 632. 

sa-lon’, s. [Fr.] [SaLoon.] An apartment 
for the reception of company; a saloon, a 
picture-gallery ; hence, in the plural, fashion- 
able assemblages, circles of fashionable society. 


sa-loon’, s. [Fr. salon, from O. H. Ger. sal 
(Ger, saal) = a dwelling, a house, a hall ; cogn. 
with Icel. salr; A.S. scel, sele.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A spacious and elegant apartment for the 
reception of company or the exhibition of 
works of art; a hall of reception; a large 
public room ; a hall for public entertainments ; 
an apartineut for specific public use. 


“ He had descended from the proud saloon.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, vi, 


2. A refreshment-bar, a public-house. 

3. Shipbuilding: The main apartment in a 
passenger steamer. 

IL Arch.: A lofty, spacious hall, frequentl 
vaulted at the top, and usually seer d 
ing two stories, with two ranges of windows. 
It is often in the middle of a building, and is 
sometimes lighted from the top. 


saloon-carriage, saloon-car, s. 
Rail.-eng.: A passenger-car fitted up with 
sofas and chairs. (Zngland.) 3 


saloon-keeper, s. One who keeps a 
saloon ; specy., one wher xicants are sold. 


| 


sal-pin-gee'-ca, s. 


sal-pin-g0e'-¢ci-da, s. pl. 


* sa-lodp’, * sa-lop’, s. 

1, Salep (q.v.). 

2, A similar beverage prepared from an in- 
fusion of Sassafras bark, and formerly sold in 
the streets of London in the early morning. 

“ There is a composition, the ground-work of which 

I have understood to be the sweet wood yclept sassa- 
fras. This wood boiled down to a kind of tea, and 
tempered with an infusion of milk and sugar, hath te 


some tastes a delicacy beyond the China luxury ... 
This is saloop,"—Lamb; Praise of Chimney-sweepers. 


{Savep.]} 


A house where sa- 
(Old & New 


* saloop-house, s. 
loop was prepared. and sold. 
London, i. 69.) 


* sa-lo-pi-an, «a. [Eng. salop; -ian.] Of, or 
pertaining to saloop (q.Vv.). 


“The only salopian house."—Lamb: Praise of © 


Chimney-sweepers. 


sal’-pa, s. ([Lat., from: Gr. odAm (salpe), 
oapm™ (sarpé) = a sea-tish.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Salpidz (q.v.). 
Animal sub-cylindrical, half an inch to ten 
inches long, truncated in front, pointed be- 
hind. They have a transparent, elastic outer 
tunic, elongated, compressed, and open at 
both extremities. A single narrow, plicated, 
ribbon.-shaped branchia extends obliquely 
across the pallial cavity. Sexes distinct, with 
alternation of generations. The young Sal- 
pians quit their parent in long chains ; after 
floating about for a time the society is dis- 
solved, and each produces a solitary young 
one like itself; in the next generation there 
is a chain again, 


salpa-chain, s. 


+ sal’-pi-an, s. [Saupa.] A molluse belonging 
to the genus Salpa (q.v.). 


_ “Inthe transparent salpians these fibres are grouped 
in flat bands.”— Woodward ; Mollusca (ed. 1875), p. 19. 


*sal-pi-con, s. [Fr. & Sp., from Sp. 
salpicur = to besprinkle; Port. salpicar = to 
powder, to corn, from sal= salt, and picar 
= to prick.] A dish composed of the remains 
of meat and vegetables, cut into dice, and 
heated in brown or white sauce. 


[SALPa.] 


sal-pi-dex, s. pl. (Lat. salp(a); fem. pl. adj. 


suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Tunicata (q.v.). Oceanic 
molluscoids, alternately solid or united in cir- 
cular or lengthened groups. Branchial and 
atrial apertures at opposite ends of the body. 


sal-pi-glos-sid’-&-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


salpiglossis, genit. salpiglossid(is); Lat. fem, 
pl. adj. suff. -ew,] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Scrophulariacee. In- 
florescence entirely centrifugal ; «stivation of 
the corolla either plaited, or plaited imbricate, 
the two upper segments being external. (Ben- 
tham.) Miers places it under his Atropaces. 


sal-pi-glos’-sis, s. (Gr. cdAmcyé (salpingx) = 


atube, and yAwooa (glossa) = the tongue. 
Named from the tongue-like style in the 
mouth of the corolla.] 
Bot.:; The typical genus of Salpiglossides 
(4.v.). Herbaceous, viscid plants, with showy 
owers. Natives of Chili. 


sal-_pin-&sY-tis, s. [Gr. cdédmcyé (salpingz) = 


a trumpet, a tube ; suff. -itis.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the oviducts. 


(Gr. oaAmvyé (salpings) 
genit. caAmvyyos (salpinggos) = a trumpet, an 
oikéw (oiked) = to inhabit.) 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Salpingeecide (q.v.). Animalcules solitary, 
plastic, and variable in form, secreting and 
inhabiting a fixed, chitinous, transparent 
sheath, either sessile or mounted on a pedicle. 
They inhabit salt and fresh water, and in- 
crease usually by transverse fission. Kent 
divides them into two sections, according as 
(1) the pedicle is absent, rudimentary, or ex- 
ceptionally developed, or (2) persistent, and 
conspicuously developed. Species numerous, 


[Mod. Lat. sal- 
pingec(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida@.] 
Zool.: A family of Choano-flagellata, with 
three genera : Salpingceca, Lagenceca, and Poly- 
cca. <Animaleules secreting and inhabiting 
independent or socially united sheaths or lo- 
rica, free-floating or attached to aquatic ob- 


_ jects; flagellum single, terminal, with collar, 
contractile vesicles two or more, kg sgl 
doplast sub-central. From salt and fresh water. 
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sal’-pinx, s. [Gr.=a tube or trumpet.] 
*1, Music: The ancient Greek trumpet. 
2. Anat. : The Eustachian tube (q.v.). 


sal’-sa, s. (See def.) An abbreviation for 
Sarsaparilla. 


sil'-s9-fY, s. [Sasiry.} 


* sal-sa-mén-tar-i-oiis, a. [Lat. salsa- 
mentarius, from sal = salt.] Pertaining to, or 
containing salt ; salted. 


salse, s. [Fr., from Lat. salsus = salted.] 
Geol. : An eruption of mud, with heat and 
vapour, from a vent in a locality where there 
is no voleano of the normal type. 


sal-si-fy, sAl-sa-fy, s. [Fr. salsifis = goats- 
beard. ] 


Bot.: Tragopogon porrifolius, an European 
garden plant, cultivated to some extent in 
Europe and the United States. The root is 
excellent when cooked. It may be boiled and 
served with sauce, fried in batter, stewed, 
scalloped, or made into croquettes. 


sal-sil’-la, s. [Sp., from Lat. salsus = salted.] 
Bot.: The tubers of Bomarea edulis of St. 
Domingo. 


*sal-s0-a¢’-id, a. (Lat. salsus=salt, and 
Eng. acid.] Having a taste compounded of 
saltness and sourness, 


8al'-s0-la, s. [From Lat, sal =salt.] 

Bot. : Saltwort, a genus of Chenopodiacez, 
Flowers perfect, with two bracts at the base ; 
sepals five, rarely four; stamens five, rarely 
three; style elongate ; stigmas two or three. 
Found in temperate climates. Known species 
about thirty. One, Salsola Kali, iscommon, and 
has an angled, much-branched stem, and pale- 
greenish sessile flowers, with three leaf-like 
bracts at the base of each, and is common on 
sandy seashores. It yields immense quantities 
of soda, whence its name. 


#41-s6-la'-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [Mod. Lat. 
salsol(a) ; Eng. adj. suff. -aceows.] Pertaining, 
or belonging to the genus Salsola (q.v.). 


sal-st’-gi-nose, a. [Satsuarnovs.] 
Bot, : Growing in places overflowed by salt 
water, 


* sal-su'-gin-otis, a. [Lat. salsugo, genit. 
salsuginis, from sal=salt.] Saltish; some- 
what salt ; brackish. 

“The distinction of salts, whereby they are dis- 
criminated into acid, volatile, or salsuginous, if I may 
so call the fugitive salts of animal substances, and 
fixed or alcalizate, may appear of much use in natural 
philosophy.”—Boyle : Works, i. 765. 

BAlt, s. &a. [A.S. sealt ; cogn. with Dut. zout ; 
Icel. salt; Dan. & Sw. salt; Goth. salt; Ger. 
salz; Fr. sel; Ital. sale; Sp sal; Russ. sole ; 
Wel. hale, halen; Lab. sal; Gr. ads (hals); 
Sansc. sara; Icel. saltr=salt (a.); Wel. hallt.] 

A, As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 2. 


“Tf you want to know how good salt is see a cow eat 
it.”—Scribner's Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 51. 


2. Figuratively : 
*(1) A vessel for holding salt; a salt-cellar, 
“ Salts of pure gold,”"—Middleton : Workes, v. 491. 

*(2) That which seasons or gives flavour ; 
that which preserves from corruption. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth."— Matthew v. 18. 
*(3) Taste, smack, flavour, 5 
“Though we are justices and doctors and church- 

men, Mr, Page, we have some salt of our youth in us.” 
—Shukesp, ; Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 3. 

(4) Wit, pungency, smartness, sarcasm. 

“ Salt and smartness."”—Tillotson : Sermons, i. 79. 

(5) A marshy place flooded by the tide. 
(Prov.) 

(6) A sailor, especially an old sailor, (Colloq.) 

“An old salt, sitting at the tiller."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 11, 1885, 

IL. Technically : 

1. Chemistry : 

(1) (Sing.): [SopruM-cHLoRIDE]. 

(2) (Pl.): Applied in a general sense to 
compounds of a metal and a halogen, as 
sodium chloride, NaCl; and to compounds 
formed by the union of an acid and a base, 
nitrate of silver, AgNO3. In its fuller signifi- 
cation the term suggests a compound which 
can suffer rapid double decomposition with 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. s, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


another soluble substance, as when solutions 
of chloride of sodium and nitrate of silver 
are mixed together, they at once decompose 
each other and form chloride of silver and 
nitrate of sodium. By an extension of mean- 
ing the name is sometimes applied to com- 
pounds, as chloride of ethyl, acetate of ethyl, 
and even to fats, as stearin, tristearate of 
glycerin, Popularly and medicinally the 
term salts refers to Epsom salts (q.v.). 

2. Comm., &c.: There are extensive mines 
of rock-salt at Wielitska, near Cracow, which 
have been worked since 1251. Extensive 
subterraneous excavations have been made, 
the roof being supported by pillars of salt, 
and parts of the area ent into the form of 
churches, chapels, &c. The salt is impure, 
being mixed with clay. To purify it, it is 
dissolved in water, and then evaporated. 
The salt-beds of Northwich, in Cheshire, 
are also very extensive. They have been 
known since Roman times, and have been 
worked since 1670. The salt is cut from the 
bed in masses of five to eight feet in diameter, 
and then crushed with rollers. Afterwards 
it is dissolved in salt water, evaporated, and 
crystallized. One of the most abundant de- 
posits of rock-salt in the United States is on 
Petit Anse Island, Louisiana. In these beds 
the salt is practically inexhaustible in quantity 
and remarkably pure in quality, so as to need 
little or no preparation. The other important 
localities of salt production in the United States 
are in the states of New York and Michigan. 
Here the salt is pumped up as brine, and 
recovered by evaporation. Salt is not alone 
used for seasoning and preserving food, but to 
glaze pottery, to harden soap, &c. 

B. As adjective: 

I, Literally: 

1, Abounding in or impregnated with salt ; 
containing or producing salt ; as, a salt spring. 

2. Prepared with or tasting of salt; salted ; 
as, salt beef, 


3. Overflowed with or growing in salt water : 
as, a salt marsh. 

IL. Figuratively: 

*1, Sharp, bitter, pungent. 

“The pride and salt scorn of his eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, 1. 8. 

2. Lecherous, salacious, lustful, 

** As salt as wolves in pride,’ Shakesp.:; Othello, iil. 3. 

3. Costly, dear, expensive, high: as, To 
pay a salt price. (Collog.) 

J (1) Above (or below) the salt: Formerly 
the family salt-cellar was of massive silver, 
and placed in the middle of the table. Persons 
of distinction sat above tlesaler—i.e., between 
it and the head of the table ; while dependents 
and inferior guests sat below it. Hence, to 
sit above the salt = to sit in a place of distinc- 
tion; to be placed or sit below the salt = to be 
given or take an inferior position. 


“Yet hope for this to havea roome above the salt.” 
—Cornwallyes : Essayes, No, 13. (1632.) 


(2) Worth one’s salt: Worthy of one’s hire ; 
worth what it costs. 


salt-block, s. An apparatus for evaporat- 
ing the water from a saline solution, The 
technical name for a salt-factory. 


salt-box, s. A wooden box, with a slop- 
ing lid, used for holding salt in kitchens, 


salt-bush, s. 

Bot.: Atriplex nummularia, an important 
Australian pasture-plant. Applied also to 
other species of the genus. [ATRIPLEX.] 


salt-butter, s. Butter mixed with salt 
to make it keep, 


salt-cat, s. [SALrcat.] 


salt-cellar, *salt-saler, s. A small 
vessel of glass, silver, &c., for holding salt on 
the table. [CELLAR.] 


“When any salt is spilt on the table-cloth, shake it 
out into the salt-cellur.”—Swift ; Direct. to the Butler, 


q A tautological expression : cellar being= 
Fr. saliere, Ital. saliera = a salt-cellar, from 
Lat. sal = salt. 

salt-duty, s. A duty on salt; a duty, of 
one twentieth, formerly payable to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London, for salt 
brought to the port of London. [SAut-Tax.] 


salt-eel, s. Arope’s end. (Naut. slang.) 
(Cf. Notes & Queries, 7th ser., ii. 188, 217.) 


salt-fish, s. Fish in brine; fish salted 
and dried ; fish*from salt water. 


* salt-foot,s. A large salt-cellar formerly 
placed near the middle of a long table, te 
mark the place of division between the su- 
perior and inferior guests. [Sa.t,s., J (1).] 


salt-gauge, s. A salinometer (q.v.). 


salt-glazing, s. 


Pottery: A glaze for earthenware, prepared 
from common salt, 


*salt-green, a. Green like the sea; sea- 
green. (Shakesp. : Mid, Night's Dream, iii. 2.) 


* salt-holder, s. A salt-cellar. 
salt-junk, s. Dry salt beef for use at sea. 
salt-lick, s. A knob-lick (q.v.). 


salt-marsh, s. Land under pasture- 
grasses or herbage plants, near the sea, and 
liable to be overflowed by it, or by the waters 
of estuaries, and in consequence more or less 
impregnated with salt. 


salt-mine, s. A mine where rock-salt is 
obtained. 


salt of lemons, s. [Sar or SoRREL.] 


salt of sorrel, s. 
s —_ fC0O.0H 

Chem. : CgHK0, + Hy0={ 66'0K + HAO. 
Potassic binoxalate, or acid potassic oxalate. 
Found in sorrel leaves, and easily prepared 
by dividing a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid in water into two equal portions, neutral- 
izing one with potassic carbonate, and adding 
the other. It crystallizes in colourless 
rhombic prisms, slightly soluble in cold, very 
soluble in boiling water. It is often used to 
remove ink stains from linen, paper, &c. 
Called also Salt of Lemons. 


salt of tartar, s. [CARBONATE oF Po- 
TASSIUM.] 


salt of vitriol, s. [SuLpHarTe or Z1nc.) 


salt-pan, salt-pit, s. A shallow pan 
or vessel in which salt-water or brine is 
evaporated in order to obtain salt. In the 
plural, salt-works, and natural or artificial 
ponds or sheets of water in which salt is pro- 
duced by evaporatica, 


salt-pit, s. [Satt-pan.] 


salt-radicle, s. 


Chem. : The chlorous or electronegative con- 
stituent of a salt, according to the binary 
theory, e.g., Cl in KCl, SO4 in KySOq4, &c. 


salt-raker, s. A person engaged in rak- 
ing or collecting salt in natural salt-ponds, or 
in inclosures from the sea. 


salt-rheum, s. 

Pathol. : A vague popular term for almost all 
the non-febrile cutaneous eruptions common 
among adults, except ringworm and itch, 


* salt-sea, a. Pertaining or belonging to 
the sea or ocean. (Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 1.) 


salt-sedative, s. Boracic acid. 


salt-spring, s. 

Geol.: A spring of water containing a large 
gaenery of common salt. Such springs are 
abundant in parts of Europe and America, the 
water rising probably from deposits of rock- 
salt underground, which it has passed over in 
its flow. Some of them yield a rich brine, the 
water being saturated. They rise through 
strata of sandstone and marl, which contain 
large beds of rock-salt (q.v.). Culinary salt 
is obtained from them by evaporation. 

“The art of making salt was known in very early 

times, to the Gauls and Germans: it is not, therefore, 
likely that the Britons, who had, in several places, 


plenty of salt-springs, should be ignorant of it.”—Pen- 
nant» Journey from Chester. 


salt-tax, s. 

Taxation: The ancient Romans imposed a 
duty on salt, and most modern states have $ 
taxed it heavily. England did so from 1798- 

1825. In India the salt-duty is the third 

source in order of importance of the Indian 

revenue, or, excluding opium, it is the second. 

Formerly its amount varied in different 

localities, now it is uniform over India at two “ 
rupees per maund (5s. 5d. a ewt.). The 
revenue from it in 1882-3 was £6,177,781. 
(Hunter: Indian Empire.) 


salt-tree,s. | 
Bot. : Halinodendron argentewm. 


salt-water, s. & a. , 
A. As subst.: Water impregnated with salts = 
sea-water, : 
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B. As adj.: Pertaining, relating, or belong- 
ing to salt water, i.e., to the sea; used at sea; 
engaged on the sea. 

“ The salt-water thief.” 

salt-work, s. 

aalt is made. 


* sAlt (2), s. [O. Fr. sault, from Lat. saltwm, 
accus. of saltus, from salio= to leap.) A leap, 
a jump, a bound. 


Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 
A house or place where 


“ Frisking lambs 
Make wanton salts about their dry-suck'd dans,” 


Ji e 
ee incr gy he 
A. Transitive: 
1. To sprinkle, impregnate, or season with 
salt ; to preserve with salt. 


“We ail have salted as much pork as would 
peye aare both ships."—Cook - Third Voyage, bk. iii., 
ch. v 


2. To fill with salt between the timbers and 
planks, as a ship, for the preservation of timber. 
3. To supply or furnish with salt. (Amer.) 


“ Every Sunday morning the cows must be salted.” 
—Scribner’s Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 51. 


B. Intrans. : To deposit brine from a saline 
substance: as, The brine begins to salt. 

{ (1) To salt an invoice : To put the extreme 
value upon each article, and even something 

_ more sometimes, in order to make what seems 
8 liberal discount upon payment. 

(2) To salt a mine: To sprinkle a few grains 
of gold-dust, &c., in and about an unproduc- 
tive or worked-out mine, so as to make it 
appear valuable, and thus obtain a higher 
price from an unsuspecting purchaser, 

“‘ One of the first to practise the art of salting sham 

goldfields,”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1885. 


salt-ant, a. (Lat. saltans, pr. par. of salto, 
frequent. of salio = to leap.] ; 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Leaping, jumping, dancing. 
“When he chaseth and followeth after other beasts, 
hee goeth alwaies saltant or rampant."—P. Holland : 
Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xvi. 


2. Her.: A term applied to the squirrel, 
weasel, rat, and all vermin, and also to the cat, 
eat ape, aud monkey, when in a posi- 

ion springing forward. 


6al-ta-rél’-lo, s. [Ital.] 

Music : 

1. A Neapolitan dance in triple time, some- 
_ what resembling a jig. 

2. The music for such a dance. 


3. A harpsichord jack, so called because it 
_ jumps when the note is struck. 


* sAl-tate, v.i. (Lat. saltatwm, sup. of salto, 
frequent. of salio = to leap.) To leap, to 
jump, to skip. 


* gal-ta’tion, s. (Lat. saltatio.] [Saurate.] 
1. A leaping, a bounding, a jumping. 
“ Being ordained for sattation, their hinder legs do 
far exceed the others.”"—Browne: Vulgar Mrrours. 
2. A beating or palpitation. 
F “His verdant blood 
In brisk saltation circulates and flows.” 
Smart» Hop-Gurden, p. 87. 
- $ sal-ta-tor’ -€, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. sultator 
=a dancer.) 


Sool. : The Salticide (q.v.). 


*~  eal-ta-tor-i-a, s. pl. (Lat. saltatorius, from 
-saltator =a leaper a dancer; salto = to leap.] 
7 __ Entom.: A section of Orthoptera, having 
_ the hind legs elongated and connected with 
; - leaping organs. Wings and elytra well 
_ developed. Joints of the tarsi never more 
than four. The males emit chirping sounds, 
All are herbivorous. Tribes: Locustina, 
Achetina, and Gryllina ; or families : Gryllida, 
Locustide, and Acridiide. 


-ta-tor’-i-al, * sil-ta-tor’-i-ous, a. 
Li 14.) Pertaining to leaping, having 
ty to leap, or actually doing so. 


males in the three saltatorial families belong- 
this order are remarkable for their musical 
Darwin : Descent of Man, p. ii., ch. x. 


orial-orthoptera, s. pl. [SAt- 


i eee 


= 


J 
or-i_oiis, a. [SALTATORIAL.] 
¥, a. & s. [Lat. saltatorius.] 
‘ F, 1 
feb. th, aig Wedding March. 
A wo 


salt/-cake, s. (Eng. salt (1), and cake.] 
Comm.: Sulphate of soda, prepared for the 
use of glassmakers and soap manufacturers, 


salt’-cat, * salt-catte, s. (Eng. salt (1), 
and cat = cate(?).] A lump of salt made ata 
salt-work; also a mixture of gravel, loam, 
rubbish of old walls, cummin-seed, salt, and 
stale urine, for food for pigeons. (See extract.) 


“A lump of salt, which they usually call a saltcat, 
made at the salterns, which makes the pigeons much 
affect the place."— Mortimer ; Husbandry. 


*sAlt’-cote, s. (Eng. salé (1), and cote] A 
salt-pit. 
“There be a great number of saltcotes about this 
well."—Harrison : Descrip. Eng., ii, 88. 


salt’-Gr, s. [Eng. sait; v.; -er.] 
1. Ons who salts; one who sprinkles or 
applies salt. ; 


“The dissector, emboweller, pollinctor, salter, and 
other dependant servants.”—Greenhill : On Embalm- 
ing, p. 283. 

2. One who makes or deals in salt. 


“T asked of a salter how manie fornaces they had at 
all the three springs.”—Zolinshed : Desc. of England, 
bk. iii., ch. xiii, 


3. A drysalter (q.v.). 


4 The London Salters Company was incor- 
porated in 1558. 


salt’-Grn,s. [Satr (D, s.] Asalt manufactory 
where water is evaporated from brine and dry 
salt obtained. More especially a plot of 
retentive land, laid out in pools and walks, 
where the sea-water is admitted to be 
evaporated by the heat of the sun’s rays. The 
operation is concluded in boilers. 


“The salterns of the Normans and the Old English 
have suffered very different fates. In Normandy the 
sea no longer reaches to their sites whilst here it has 
long siuce rolled over them."—Daily News, Sept. 23, 


sal-ti¢’-i_da, s. pl. [Lat. saltic(us) ; fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of Dipneumones, section 
Vagabundee. The cephalothorax is nearly 
rectangular, and the eyes are placed in it in 
three transverse rows. Active spiders, weay- 
ing no webs, but trying to approach their 
prey by stealth and then springing upon it 
suddenly. 

sal’-ti-ciis, s. [Lat = dancing.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Salticide (q.v.). 

Salticus scenicus is a small spider banded with 


black and white, often met with in gardens, 
on brick walls, railings, the trunks of trees, &c. 


sAalt’-fe, s. [Eng. salt, a. ; -ie.] 
Tchthy. : Plewronectes limanda, the Common 
Dab (q.v.). 


sal-tieér (1), s. 
*sal’tier (2), s. 
Satyr (q.v.). 
“ They call themselves saltiers.”—Shakesp. ; Winter's 
Tale, iv, 3. 
sal-ti-gra-da, s. pl. (Lat. saltus =a leap, 
and gradior = to walk.] 
Zool. : The Salticide (q.v.). 


sal’-ti-grade, a. &s. (Sattiarapa.] 
A, Asadj.: Leaping ; formed for leaping. 
B. As subst. : One of the Saltigrada (q.v.). 


*gal-tin-ban’-cd, *sAl-tim-ban’-co, s. 
{Ital. saltimbanco; Fr. saltimbanque = a 
mountebank, from Ital. saltare in banco = to 
leap or mount on the bench.] A quack, a 
mountebank. 


[SALTIRE. ] 


{See def.] A blunder for 


* He play'd the saltinbanco’s part, 
‘Transformed t’ a Frenchman by my art.” 
Butler: Hudibras, ii, 3. 


salting, s. (Eng. salt 
(1), s.; -ing.] A salt- 
marsh. 


sal-tire, sal’tier, s. 
{[O. Fr. saultoir (Fr. 
sautoir) = a stirrup, a 
saltire ; Low Lat. salta- 
torium =a stirrup, from 
Lat. saltatorius = salta- 
tory (q.v.).] 


Her, : An ordinary in Ae had 
the form of @ Sb) Ans «© 4° of fhe Ste af 


drew’s cross, or the 
letter X, formed by two bends, dexter and 
sinister, crossing each other. 


saltire-wise, saltier-wise, adv. 

Her.: In the manner of a saltire; long: 
shaped charges (swords, batons, &c.) placed 
in the direction of the saltire, are said to be 
borne saltire-wise. 


salt’-ish, a. [Eng. salt (1), s.; -ish.] Some- 
what salt; rather salt. 


“The beaten marinere, 
That long Lath wanc red in the ocean wide, 
Ofte soust ia swelling Tethys saltish teare.” 


Spenser: F, Q., I. iii. 31. 
SAlt’/-ish-ly, udv. [Eng. saltish ; -ly.] With 
a moderate degree of saltness. 


salt’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. saltish; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being saltish. 


salt’-léss, a. [Eng. salt (1), s. ; -less.]_Desti- 
tute of salt; not tasting of salt ; insipid. 


“He that hath beheld what quantity of lead the test 
of sa/tless ashes will imbibe.” — Srowne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 


salt’-ly, adv. [Bng. salt, a.; -ly.] In a salt 
manner ; with taste of salt. 


salt’-néss, s. ([Eng. salt, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being salt or impregnated 
with salt ; salt taste. 


“That peculiar bitterish suléness which we find in 
it.”"—Goldsmith : Hist. of the Earth, ch. xv. 


sal’-to, s. [Ital] 
Music: (1) A dance in which there is much 
leaping and skipping; (2) a leap, or skip 
from one note to another beyond the octave. 


salt-pé’-tre (tre as tér), s. (Lat. sal petrr 
= salt of the rock.] 

1. Chem.: KNO3. Potassium nitrate. Nitre. 
Found in dry and hot countries as a natural 
product, but prepared artificially by exposing 
a mixture of calcareous soil and animal matter 
to the atmosphere, or by decomposing native 
sodium nitrate with potassium carbonate. It 
erystallizes in anhydrous six-sided prisms, 
soluble in seven parts water at 15°, and in its 
own weight of boiling water. It is chiefly 
used in the manufacture of gunpowder, fire- 
works, and nitric-acid. When fused and 
poured into moulds, it forms the sal prunella 
of commerce. 


2, Min.: The same as NiTRE (q.v.). 
“That villainous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, i. & 

salt-pé’-troiis, +salt-pe-try, a. (Eng. 

saltpetr(e) ;-ous; -y.] Pertaining to saltpetre ; 

partaking of the qualities of saltpetre; im- 

pregnated with saltpetre. 


salts, s. pl. (Saur(1),s., II. 1. (2). 

4] Smelling salts: A preparation of carbonate 
of ammonia with or without some agreeable 
scent, as bergainot, lavender, &c., used as a 
stimulant and restorative in case of faintness. 


salt/-wort, s. (Eng. salt (1), s., and wort.] 
Bot. : (1) Salicornia annua ; (2) Salsola (q.v.). 


salt/-y, a. (Eng. salt (1), s.; -y.] Rather salt; 
saltish. 


sa-lu-bri-otis, a. [As if from a Lat. salu- 

briosus, from salubris=healthy, from salus 

health ; Fr., Sp., & Ital. salubre.] Favourable 

to or promoting health ; healthy, wholesome. 

“ The soil must be renew'd, which often wash'd, __ 
Loses its treasure of salwbrious salts.” 

o Cowper : Task, iii. 610, 
sa-lu’-bri-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. salubrious; 
-ly.| In a salubrious manner; so as to pro- 
mote health. 

“Does not the sweat of the mason and carpenter 


flow as pleasantly and as salubriously ?"—Burke: On 
the French Revolution. 


sa-lu’-bri-otis-néss, s. [Eng. salubrious; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being salu- 
brious ; wholesomeness, healthfulness, favour- 
ee to the promotion and preservation of 
ealth. 


sa-la-bri-ty, s. [Fr. salubrité, from Lat. 
salubritatem, accus of salubritas, from salubris 
=salubrious (q.v.).] The same as SALUBRI- 
OUSNESS (q.V.) 
“4 new species of air, of infinitely superior salu. 
brity and duration to that vulgar atmospherical air.” 
—Mason: Ode to Pinchbeck, ‘ote 2.) , 


*ga-lue, v.t. [Fr. saluer.] To salute (q.v.). 


sal-u-tar-ily, adv. (Eng. salutary; -Ty.] 
' 2 R Say, manner ; in a manner favourable 
= ealth, : al 
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sal-u-tar-i-néss, s, [Eng. salutary ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being salutary or 
of promoting health. 
2. The quality of promoting good, prosperity, 
or advantage. 


sal’-u-tar-y, o. (Fr. salutaire, from Lat. 
salutaris, from salus, genit. salutis = health ; 
Ital. salutare. ] 

1, Promoting or preserving health ; favour- 
able or contributing to health ; wholesome, 
healthful, 

“What effect it produced was rather salutary than 

hurtful.”—Cook.: First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ix. 

2. Promoting or contributing to some good, 
advantage, or benefit; profitable, advanta- 
geous, beneficial. 


* When St. Paul delivered over to Satan, the design 
of it was kind and salutury.”—Waterland: Works, 
v. 58, 


sx1-u-ta’-tion, * sal-u-ta-ci-oun, s. [Fr. 
salutation, from Lat. salutationem, accus. of 
salutatio, from salutatus, pa. par. of saluto= 
to salute (q.v.); Sp. salutacion ; Ital. saluta- 
zione.)} 

1. The act of saluting or paying respect or 
reverence by words or actions; the act of 
greeting or welcoming. 

© Passed the doorway uninvited, 
Without word of sa/utation.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xix, 

2. That which is said or done in the act of 
saluting or greeting. (It may consist in the 
expression of kind wishes, bowing, shaking 
hands, embracing, uncovering the head, firing 
of guns, &c.) 

“For so as the vois of thi salutacioun was madd in 

myn eeris,”—Wycliffe: Luke i. 
( 7 ve Salutation: The Hail-Mary 
q.v.). 


sa-lu-ta-tor-i_an, s. (Eng. salutatory ; -an.] 
In the United States, the student of a eollege 
who pronounces the salutatory oration at the 
annual commencement or like exercises. 


* sa-lu’-ta-tor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. salutatory ; 
-ly.] By way of salutation. 


sa-lu’-ta-tor-y, a. & s, [Lat. salutatorius, 

from salutatus, pa. par. of saluto =to salute 
(a.v-)-] 

A. As adj.: Saluting, greeting ; expressing 
a welcome or greeting. (Applied especially 
to the oration which introduces the exercises 
of the commencements or similar public ex- 
hibitions in American colleges.) 

*B. As subst.: A place of greeting; a 
vestibule, a porch. 


“Coming to the bishop with supplication into the 
salutitory, some out-porch of the church.”—Afilton : 
Reformation in England, bk. ii. 


salute’, v.t. & i. ([Lat. saluto = to wish 
health, to greet ; salus, genit. salutis = health ; 
Fr. saluer ; Ital. salwtare ; Sp. saludar; Port. 
saudar.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To make or offer a salutation to; to 
greet, to welcome; to address with expres- 
sions of kind wishes, courtesy, reverence, or 
homage. 

“ He faire the knight saluted, louting low.” 
Spenser: F, (Q., I. i. 80. 

2. To greet with a kiss, a wave of the hand, 
the uncovering of the head, a bow, or the 
like: as, To salwte a person in the street. 

3. To make obeisance to ; to adore. 

“ Have wings like angels, and like them salute,” 

Byron: Heaven & Furth, i. 3 

4, In the army and navy to honour, as a 
particular day, person, or nation, by the 
discharge of great guns or sinall arms, dipping 
colours or the like; to receive with honour. 

*5, To touch, to affect, to gratify. 

“Would I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., ii. 2. 

8. [ntrans.: To perform a salutation or 
salute. 


“Tsent a lieutenant ashore to acquaint the governor 
of our arrival, and to make an excuse for our not 
saluting."—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. ii, ch. x. 


Ba-lute’, s. [Saturs, v.] 
1 Theact of saluting, or of expressing kind 
wishes or respects ; salutation, greeting. 


“ That salute, 
Hail, highly favour'd, among women blest !” 
4 Milton: P. R., ii. 67. 
2. A kiss. 


3. In the army and navy a compliment paid 
on the appearance of a royal or other dis- 
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tinguished personage, when squadrons or 
other bodies meet, at the burial of officers, 
and on other ceremonial occasions. It may 
be done by firing great guns or small arms, 
dipping colours, flags, and topsails, presenting 
aris, manning the yards, cheering, &c. 
[RoYAL-SABUTE. ] 
“ A blithe salute, in martial sort, 
The minstrels well might sound,” 
Scoté: Mermion, i. 10, 

*4, A gold coin, of the value of twenty-five 
shillings, struck by Henry V. after his conquest 
in France. It was so called from the salutation 


SALUTE, 


represented on it, viz., the Virgin Mary on the 
one, and an angel on the other side of a shield 
bearing the arms of France and England 
quarterly, with the word Ave/ (Hail!) on a 
scroll. 


sa-lut’-ér, s. [Eng. salut(e), v.; -er.] One 
who salutes. 


* sil-u-tif’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. salutifer ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ous.] 
1. Health-bringing ; healthy. 
“ Or plough Tunbridgia’s sa7utiferous hills.” 
Smart: The Hop Garden. 
2. Salutary, beneficial. 


“All of them salutiferous and procuring good.”— 
Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 501. 


* sAl-u-tif’-ér—-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. salu- 
tiferous ; -ly.) In a salutiferous, wholesome, 
or salutary manner. 

“The emperour of this invincible army, who govern- 


eth all things salutiferously."'—Cudworth ; Intell. Sys- 
tem, p. 509. 


* gil-_va-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. salvable; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being salvable ; salva- 
bleness. 


“Why do we Christians so fiercely argue against the 
salvability of each other?'’—Decay of Piety. 


* gal'-va_ble, a. [Lat. salvo=to save, and 
Eng. able] Capable of being saved; ad- 
mitting of salvation. 

“Our wild fancies about God's decrees have. . 


bid fair for the damning of many whom those left 
salvable.”"—Decay of Christian Piety. 


* sAl'-va-ble-néss, s. [Eng. salvable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being salvable ; pos- 
sibility of being saved. 


* gAl/-va-bly, adv. [Eng. salvab(le); -ly.] In 
a salvable manner. 


sal-va-dor-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Sp. & 
Port. salvador = a saviour.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Salvadoraces 
(q.v.). Salvadora persica, the Toothbrush tree, 
is probably the Mustard tree of Scripture 
(q.v.). The bark of the root is acrid, vesicant, 
and stimulant ; the leaves are purgative, and 
the fruit is eatable. The galls of S..oleoides, 
an Indian evergreen shrub, are used in dyeing. 
S. persica and S. oleoides yield a sulphury 
yellow fat, and their leaves are used as fodder 
for camels. 


sal_va-dor-a’-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sal- 
vador(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot.: Salvadorads ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Echiales. Small trees or 
shrubs, with the stem slightly twined at the 
joints. Leaves opposite, leathery, entire. 
Flowers minute, in loose panicles; sepals 
four, minute; corolla membranous, four- 
parted; stamens four; ovary superior, one- 
celled ; ovule solitary erect. Known genera 
four, species undetermined; from India, 
Syria, and the north of Africa. (Lindley.) 


sal-va-dor’-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. salvador(a) ; 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Salvadoraces (q.v.). 


sal’-vage (age as i§) (1), s. [Fr., from O. 
Fr. salver (Fr. sawver), from Lat, salvo = to 
save (q.v.); Low Lat. salvagiwm.] 

1, The act of saving a ship or goods from 
extraordinary danger, as from fire, the sea, 
an enemy, pirates, or the like. 


2. Commercial and Maritime Law: 

(1) A payment or compensation to which 
those persons are entitled who have by their 
voluntary efforts saved ships or goods from 
extraordinary danger, as from fire, the sea, 
an enemy, pirates, or the like. The amount 
of salvage to be paid is generally agreed on 
between the salvors and the owners of the 
property salved; but if they cannot agree, 
the sum to be paid, and the proportions in 
which it shall be paid, are determined by the 
Admiralty Court. The crew of a ship are not 
entitled to any salvage for any extraordinary 
efforts they may make in saving their own 
vessel. 


“By the statute 27 Edw. III., c. 13, if any ship be lost 
on the shore, and the govds come to land (which can- 
not, says the statute, be called wreck), they shall pre- 
sently be delivered to the merchants, paying ouly a 
reasonable reward to those that saved aud preserved 
them, which is entitled salvage.”—Blackstone - Com- 
ment., bk. i, ch. 8. 

(2) The property saved from extraordinary 


danger by the voluntary efforts of the salvors. 


salvage-corps, s. A corps or body of 
men attached to the (London) Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, whose duties are the salvage of 
property from fire, and the care of that which 
is ee They wear a blue coat with white 
collar. 


salvage-tass, s. The difference between 
the amount of salvage, after deducting the 
charges and the original value of the property. 


sal-vage (age as i&) Ae s. (Prob. the 


same as salvage (1) (q.v.). 

Naut.: A skein of hemp, simply bound with 
yarn ; used for tackling of cannon, and other 
purposes where great pliancy and strength 
are required. [SELVAGEE.] 


* sRlv'-age (age as i) (3), a. & s [O. Fr. 
saulvage; Fr. sawvage.] [SAVAGE.] 
A. As adj. : Savage, rude, cruel. 
B. As subst.: A savage. 


* sal-vag-esse, s. 


[Satvaag, a.] Savage: 
ness, wildness. 


*sal-va-tél-la, s. [Dimin. from Lat. salvator 
=a saviour. So named from the salutary 
effects which the aucients attributed to the 
opening of the vein in hypochondria.] 

Anat.: A vein on the back of the hand, 
near its inner margin, in proximity to the 
fourth and little fingers. 


sal-va’-tion, *sal-va-ci-on, * sal-va- 

ci-oun, s. (Fr. salvation, from Lat. salva- 
tionem, accus. of salvatio, from salvatus, pa. 
par. of salvo = to save (q.v.); Sp. salvacion 5 
Ital. salvazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: p 

1. The act of saving, rescuing, or preserv- 
ing from danger, destruction, or ruin; pre- 
servation, rescue. 

“Looking to Government aid for salvation from 
starvation during the coming autumn and winter.”— 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 13, 1886, 

2. In the same sense as IT. 

“The care of each man's salvation belongs only to 
himself."— Locke : A Letter concerning Toleration. 

* 3, A manifestation of saving power. 

“Stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which 
he will shew to you to-day.” —2xodus xiv. 13. 3% 

4, That which saves ; the cause of saving, 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation."—Psalm 
xxyii. 1 

II. Theol.: The deliverance of those who 

believe in Christ from the power of sin, and 
from the woe reserved for the unbelieving and 
the impenitent; and the bestowal on them of 
endless felicity in heaven. * 


Salvation-army, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Church Hist. ; A religious organi- 
zation virtually constituting a distinct re- 
ligious sect, its founder and general being 
Mr. William Booth, born at Nottingham in 
1829. In 1843 he entered the ministry of the 
Methodist New Connexion, which stationed 
him in London. Soon afterwards he obtained 
great spiritual success at Guernsey, and in 
1844 was set apart as an evangelist. In 1856-7 
he returned to the regular pastorate, but 
felt himself out of his sphere; and when, in 
1861, the Conference refused to allow him 
again to become an evangelist, he resigned 
connection with it, and commenced an inde- 

endent career. A year before this, Mrs, 

ooth had begun to preach. In 1862-3 he 
laboured in Cornwall, Newcastle, &c., and in 
June, 1865, in Whitechapel, London, where 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fail, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oc =¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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he obtained many converts, whom he united 
into the East London Christian Revival 
Society, afterwards the East London Chris- 
tian Mission. Visits to other cities and 
towns commenced the work also there. In 
1865-6 Mr. Booth hired a large theatre, and, 
in 1870, the People’s Market at Whitechapel. 
By the commencement of 1878 thirty stations 
had been occupied; at its close there were 
eighty, and the evangelists had increased from 
thirty to 127. The first appearance of the 
title Salvation Army inv the Registrar-gene- 
ral’s returns was in 1880. With the name 
army came military phraseology. Prayer 
became knee-drill, the leader became a 
general, one of his sons chief of the staff, 
evangelists took the name of officers, candi- 
dates were cadets, and not merely cqnverts 
were sought, but recruits. A semi-military 
attire was assumed, barracks built instead of 
separate residences, and when the army 
marched forth to take some place by storm, 
it was with banners displayed and bands of 
music leading the murch. Its possession of the 
streets was not undisputed, especially in the 
earlier part of its career. [SKELETON-ARMY.] 
Religions soldier-life was open to women, 
and many female officers conducted evan- 
elistic operations. [HALLELUJAH - LASSEs.] 
he army grew rapidly in numbers in England, 
and sent missionary dodies abroad, some contin- 
gents reaching the United States and Canada, 
where they have been active in efforts to gain 
converts, but not very successful. Recently Mr. 
Bocth has been earnestly engaged in the praise- 
worthy work of endeavoring to ameliorate the 
condition of the voor of his native country. 


“The fifth anniversary meeting of the Scottish 
Division of the Salvation Army has just taken place 
“ in the City Hall, Glasgow. During the year they had 
added 19 corps or mission stations to their list, mak- 
ing Bp a total of 66 corps altogether in Scotland. 
There have been held altogether 31,764 meetings in the 
barracks during the year, and 16,895 open-air meetings. 
The paid officers number 145, at an average salary of 

ane shillings and sixpence per week."—Zcho, 

1886, 


; Sal-va'-tion-ist, a. & s. [Eng. salvation; 
a ~ist.} 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
: - Salvationists. 
‘  B, As subst.: A member of the Salvation 

é Army (q.v.). 

; “What ey object to is their being charged with 
; obstructing thoroughfares when Salvutionists and 
| others do the same thing with absolute impunity.” 


—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1886, 


* sAl-va-tor-y, s. [Er. salvatoire.] [Satva- 
Tion.] A place where anything is preserved. 


“T consider the admirable powers of sensation, 
5 tasy, aud memory, in what sulvatories or re- 
es 


sitories the ne of things past are conserved.”— 
Viale: Orig. of Mankind, p, 156. 


‘ salve (I silent, or as salve), *salfe, s. [A.S. 
; sealf; cogn. with Dut. zalf; O. H. Ger. salba; 
4) Ger. salbe ; Dan. salve; Sw. salva, salfva.} 
1, Lit. : An adhesive composition or sub- 
stance to be applied to wounds or sores; a 
healing ointment. 
2. Fig.: A help, a remedy, an antidote, a 
healing application. 
' “ Though no reason may apply 
. __ Salve to your sore.’ Spenser; F. Q., 111, ii, 36. 


galve (1) (silent, or as salve), v.t. [A.S. seal- 

_ fian, from seulf = salve (q.v.); O. Sax. & Goth. 
- salbon; O. Fries. salva; Dut. zalven ; Dan. 

salve; O. H. Ger. saldén ; Ger. salben.)} 


é J, Lit.: To apply a salve or salves to; to 
7 } heal or treat with salves or healing applica- 
_ tions ; to cure. 
y +h gis Figuratively : 
1. To help, to remedy, to apply a salve to. 
“The which if He be pleased I shall perform, 
Ido beseech your majesty may sa/ve — 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance.” 
x . Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., iii. 2 
_ *2. To help or remedy by a salvo, excuse, 
servation. 
u ue Iam not how this is salved : they do it 
the > 


truth is made manifest."—Hooker : 


7 
hn 


2) wt. : as [Lat. salvo = to save (q.v.).] 


"rans.: To save, as a ship or goods, as 
the sea, or the like. 


all over the 


sal-vé-li-ni, s. pl. 


sal’-vér (3), s. 


sal’-vi-des, s. pl. 


* sal-vif’-Ic, * sal-vif’—ic-al, a. 


* sal-vif’-ic-al-ly, adv. 


*sa1-vin-i-a’ 


sal’-vo (1), s. 


* sAlve (3), v.t. (Lat. salve=hail.] To salute, 


to say Hail! to, 


sal’-vé, excl, [Lat.] Hail! 


Salve, Regina, s. [Lat.= Hail, Queen.] 

1, Roman Church : The tirst words ofa prayer 
to the Virgin Mary, hence used forthe prayer 
itself. (Cf. Ave Maria, Pater Noster.) In the 
Divine Office it is recited at the end of Lauds 
and Compline, and it is much used in private 
devotion. 


2. Music: Any setting of the prayer de- 
scribed above. [l.] 


(Mod, Lat., from Fr. 
salvelin = Ger. sdibling = Salmo salvelinus 
(Linn.).] 

Ichthy.: Charr; a@ group or sub-genus: of 
Salino, with teeth on the head of the vomer 
only, Among the chief species are Salmo 
umbla (the Ombre Chevalier of the Swiss 
lakes), S. alpinus (the Northern Charr), S. 
perissi (the Torgoch), S. grayt (the Freshwater 
Herring), S. hucho (the Huchen of the Danube), 
S. arcturus (the most northern species, from 
82° N. Lat.), and S. fontinalis (the Brook Trout 
of the United States). 


salv’-ér (1), s. [Sa.vor.] 
salv’-ér (i silent) (2), s. 


[Eng. salv(e) 1, v. 5 
-er.] One who salves or cures ; a quacksalver. 


[Prop. salva, from Sp. salva = 
a salver, from salvar =to save; Lat. salvo.] 
A kind of tray or waiter for table service, or 
on which to present anything to a person, 


“The silver tankards and salvers of all the colleges 
had been melte¢ down to supply his military chest.” 
—wHacaulay : Hist. Lng., ch. viii. 


salver-shaped, a. 
CRATERIFORM (q.V.). 


The same as Hypo- 


sal'-vi-a, s. (Lat. =the sage (Salvia officinalis), 


from salvo = to save. 
properties. ] 

Bot.: Sage; the typical genus of the Sal- 
vide (q.v.). Calyx two-lipped; stamens two, 
forked. Undershrubs or herbs, widely dis- 
tributed. Known species about 400, many of 
them very showy flowering plants, cultivated 
in gardens or in greenhouses. S. officinalis, of 
which there are many varieties, is the Common 
Sage, a well-known culinary herb. It is a 
feeble tonic and astringent, and an eflicient 
aromatic. §. grandiflora is also culinary. The 
galls of S. pomifera ave eaten in Candia, as are 
the stalks of S$, Moorcroftiana inthe Himalayas. 
The root is used in cough, the seeds as an 
emetic, and the leaves as a medicine in Guinea- 
worm and itch, or as a poultice to wounds. 
The seeds of S. plebeia and S. pumila, also 
Indian species, are given in gonorrhea, &c. 
Qil of Sage derived from this plant has been 
used in liniments against rheumatism. The 
Common Sage is grown as a garden plant in 
the United States, though not native here. 


[Lat. salvi(a) ; fem. pl. adj. 


Named from its healing 


suff. -idw.] 
Bot.: A family of Monardee (q.v.). 


2 [Lat. 
salvifieus, from salvus = safe, and facto = to 
make.] Saving; tending to save or preserve. 


{Eng. salvifical ; 
-ly.) Ina saving manner; so as to save. 


“There is but one who died salvifically for us,”— 
Browne: Christian Morals, pt. ii. § U1. 


sal-vin’-i-a, s. [Named after Antonio Maria 


Salvini, a Greek professor at Florence.] 

Bot.: A genus of Marsileacee. Spore 
fruits of two kinds, the one producing only 
ovate spores, the other only pollen spores. 
Plants floating on the surface of stagnant 
water. 

-gé-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sal- 
vini(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: An order of Lycopodales, generally. 
merged in Marsileacee. They are annual 
plants floating in water; the microsporangia 
and macrosporangia are formed in different 
sporocarps. Genera, Salvinia and Azolla. 


(Fr. salve; Ital. salva = asalvo, 
a salute, from Lat. salve = hail !) 

1. A general discharge of guns, intended as 
a salute. ; 


2, A general concentrated fire of a greater | 


or less number of of artillery, for the | 


purpose of making a breach, &c.; the simul> 
taneous and concentrated concussion of a 
number of cannon-balls on masoury or earth- 
work, producing a very destructive effect. 

3. The combined shouts or cheers of a 
multitude, in applause, honour, or admiration. 


* gal’-vo (2), s. (From the Lat. salvo jure = 
the right being intact or preserved; an ex- 
pression used in granting anything.) An 
exception, a reservation, an excuse. 

“T shall inquire what salvos, or qualifying con- 


sideratious, we may reasonably understand.”—Wuter- 
land; Works, iii. 72. 


salv’-or, s. [Eng. salve (2), v.; -or.] One 
‘who saves a ship or goods from extraordinary 
danger, as of fire, the sea, an euemy, or the 
like ; one wko ettects salvage. 


*gam, adv. (Samz.] 
1, Together. 
“Now are they saints, all in that City sam.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. x, 67 
2. In common. 


“* What concord han light and darke sam?” 
Spenser; Shepheards Calender ; June, 


sa-mad-ér-a, s. [Cinghalese Samadara.] 
Bot.: A genus of Simaruber. Samaderaindica, 
a tree thirty to thirty-tive feet high, furnishes 
Niepa bark, and its seeds yield an oil used in 
India in rheumatism, the bruised leaves are 
applied externally in erysipelas, and an in- 
fusion of the wood is tonic, 


sa-mad’-ér-in, s. [Mod. Lat. samader(a); 
~in (Chem). ] 

Chem. : A bitter principle extracted from the 
aqueous infusion of the bark and fruit of 
Samadera indica. It forms dazzling white, 
feathery crystals, soluble in water, slightly 
soluble in alcohol and ether, Its solutions 
are neutral, 


sam’-a-ra, s. 
seed of the elm.] 
Bot.: A two or 
more celled supe- 
.Tior fruit, having 
few-seeded, inde- 
hiscent, and dry 
cells, and elongated 
into wing-like ex- 
pansiéns. Lindley 
placed it under his 
compound fruits, 
and considered it a 
modification of the carcerule (q.v.). It is 
popularly called a Key. Examples, Fraxinus, 
Acer, Ulmus, &e. 


* ga-mare’, * sa-mar-ra, * sem-mar, s. 
(Smrarre.] <A kind of jacket anciently worn 
by ladies, having a loose body and four side- 
Japs or skirts extending to the knee. 


sa-mar’-i-a, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
a corruption of mara, one of the native 
Guianan names of the species.] 
Bot. & Comm.: The cedar wood of Guiana 
furnished by Jcica altissima. 


sam'-a-ris, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pleuronectide, con- 
fined to the Chinese seas. The mouth is 
nearly symmetrical, and the dorsal fin com. 
mences before the eye, on the snout. 


Sa-mar-itan, a. &s. [See def.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to Samaria, the principal 
city of the ten tribes of Israel, belonging to 
the tribe of Ephraim. After the captivity it 
was repeopled by Cuthites from Assyria or 
Chaldea. 

2. Applied to the characters of a kind of 
ancient Hebrew writing, probably in use 
before and partly after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. : 

B. As substantive: 

I. Literally: , 

; a ganas or inhabitant of Samaria. (John 
Ve. 9. 

2. The language of Samaria. It was a 
dialect of the Chaldean. Z 

Il. Fig.: A charitable, kind-hearted, or 
benevolent person, in allusion to the “good 
Samaritan ” of the parable: as, To act the 
Samaritan. 


Samaritan-Pentateuch, s. 
TEUCH.] 


{Lat. samara, samera = the 


SAMARA OF MAPLE, 


(PENTA- 
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samaritanism—sampler 


*sa-mar-i-tan-ism, s. (Eng. Samaritan ; 
-ism.] Benevolence, humanity. 


‘Mad with humanity and samaritanism.”—Sydney 
Smith; Letters (1844). 


s83-mari-iim, s. [Latinised from Samarskite 
(q.v.). J 
Chem. : Symbol Sm. The new name for the 
element Decipium (q.v.), found in the mineral 
Samarskite. 


saim’-a-roid, a. [Eng. samar(a); -oid.] Re- 
sembling a samara (q.v.). 

*sa-mar’-ra, s. [SAMARE.] 

sa-mar’-skite, s. [After v. Samarski, a mine 
officer ; suff. -ite (Min.). } 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
mostly massive, rarely in crystals, in brown 
orthoclase. Hardness, 5°5 to 6; sp. gr. 5°614 
to 5°75 ; lustre when fractured, shining, sub- 
metallic ; colour, velvet-black ; streak, dark- 
brown, opaque; fracture, sub-conchoidal. 
Compos. : a columbate of uranium, yttrium, 
iron, thorium, &c. 


ga/-ma-vé-da, s. [Sansc. sama-veda, from 
saman =a hymn for chanting; and veda = 
knowledge.] [Ria-vepa.] 

Sanse. Literature: The second of the four 
Vedas. It is, in the main, made up of ex- 
tracts from the hymns of the Rig-Veda, used 
at the Soma sacrifice, but the antiquated 
grammatical forms show pcrtions of it to be 
older than the Rig-Veda itself. 


gAm’-bac, s. [Burmese sambe.] 
Bot. : Jasminwm Sambac. 


sam’-bo, zam’-bo, s. [Sp. zambo, sambo.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The offspring of a black per- 
son and a. mulatto; hence, used commonly 

for a negro. 
2. Bot.: The genus Cleome. (West Indian.) 


sam/'-boo, s. 


saim-bu -¢é-2, s. pl. [Lat. sambuc(us); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Caprifoliaces, 


sam-bu'-cis, s. (Lat. =an elder tree.] 

1. Bot.: The typical genus of Sambuceze 
(q.v.). Flowers small, in umbellate corymbs 
or panicles jointed to the pedicel ; calyx three 
to five-toothed ; corolla rotate or campanulate ; 
stamens, five; drupe with three to five carti- 
laginous seeds. Known species, ten to twelve, 
from most temperate regions. Two of them 
are S. nigra, the Elder, and S, Ebulus, the Dwarf 
Elder, or Danewort (q.v.). 

2. Pharm. : The inner bark of the elder has 
been successfully used to remove the fluid 
in dropsy. 

q Sambuci flores: [ELDER-FLOWERS]. 


*sam’-buke, s. [Lat. sambuca, from Gr. 
gapBvKy (sambuke).] 

Music: An ancient musical instrument: 

though applied sometimes to several musical 


instruments of dif- 


ferent kinds, such il 


as a lyre, a dulci- 
a 


(SamBur.] 


mer, a _ triangular 
harp or trigon, and 
a large Asiatic harp, 
it seems to have 
been chiefly used as 
aterm for the last- 
named instrument. 
By some authors it 
has been identified 
with the large Egyp- 
tian harp. 


sim’-bir, sam’- 
boo, s. [Native 
name.] 


Zool.: Axis aristotelis, one of the Rusine 
deer, from the hill-country of India. It stands 
about five feet high, is deep brown in colour, 
and has the hair of the neck developed into a 
sort of mane. Its build is massive, and the 
antlers present powerful points and are over 
three feet in length. The hind is less stoutly 
built, and of a yellowish tint. 


“The sambur seems very well adapted for a deer- 

ark ... being quite hardy enough to bear our winter 

this climate.”—Sclater: Guide to Gardens of Zoo- 
logical Society. 


same, a. &adv. [A.S. same (adv.) in such 
phrases as swd same swd men =the same as 


Git 


e 


SAMBUKE, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir. rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6é; ey= a: qu=kw. 


sam’-0-ite, s. 


sa-mol-i-da, s. pl. 


men; cogn. with Icel. samr= the same ; Dan. 
and Sw. samme; O. H. Ger. sam = same ; 
sama = together ; Goth. sama = same ; samana 
= together; Russ. swmuii = same; Gr. ouds 
(honvos); Sansc. sama =even, same ; Lat, similis 
= like ; simul = together ; Gr. ojotos (homoios) 
=like.] . 

A. As adjective: 

1. Identical, not different, not other. 

“The very same man.” Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 5. 

2. Identical in kind, species, or’ degree ; 
exactly alike, or similar, though individually 
distinct. 

‘““What soeuver is done to my brother (if I be a 


Christian man) that same is done to me.”—Tyndall : 
Workes, p. 383, 


3. Just mentioned, or just about to be 

mentioned or referred to. 
“That same Isabel here once again.” 
akesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 

J Same is always preceded by the demon- 
strative words the, this, that, &c. ; and followed 
in comparisons by as or with. 

*B. As adv.: Together. 

¥ (1) All the same: Nevertheless, notwith- 
standing, in spite of all. 

*(2) The same; Together. 


same’-néss, s. [Eng. same ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being the same}; 

absence of difference ; identity. 

““A sameness of the terms... would be an argu- 
ment for assigning one and the same meaning to the 
promises.”—Horsley » Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 26. 

2. Near resemblance or correspondence ; 

similarity. 

“Tf all courts have a sameness in them, things may 


be as they were in my time, when all employments 
went to parliament-men’s friends,”"—Swift. 


3. Tiresome or tedious monotony ; want of 
variety. 
“With weary sameness in the rhymes.” 
Tennyson; Miller's Daughter, 70. 
sa-més'-tér, sa-mes-tre, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A variety of coral. (Simmonds). 


sa-métte’, s. [SamTs.] 


Sa’-mi-an, a. & s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Samos, an 
island in the Grecian Archipelago. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Samos. 


Samian-earth, Samian-stone,s. A 
kind of bole or mar] from the island of Samos. 


Samian-letter, s. The Pythagorean 
letter (q.v.). 
““When reason doubtful, like the Samian letter, 
Points him two ways.” Pope: Dunciad, iv. 151. 
Samian-stone, s. [SaMIAN-EARTH.] 


Samian-ware, s. An ancient kind of 
pottery, made of Samian, or other fine earth. 
It is of a bright red or black colour, covered 
with a lustrous siliceous glaze, with separately 
moulded ornaments attached. 


sa’-mi-el, s. (Turk.] The Simoom (q.v.). 
“ Burning and headlong as the Samie? wind.” 
Moore: Lalla Rookh. 
Sa/-mi-ot, Sa/-mi-ote, a. &s. [Samran.] 


*sam/-ite, *sam-it, *sam-yte,s. [0. Fr. 
samit, from Low Lat. examitwm = samite ; 
Gr. é€apcrov (hexamiton) = a stuff woven with 
six threads, or different kinds of thread ; 
é& (hex) = six, and pitos (mitos)=a thread of 
the woof; Ger. sammet, samunt = velvet, is the 
same word.] A rich silk stuff, sometimes 
interwoven with gold or silver thread. 

“ Mayde Elene also tyte 
In a robe of samyte.”” Lybeaus Disconus, 832. 
sim/-lét, s. [A contraction of salmonlet, 
dimin. of salmon (q.v.).] A young salmon ; 
@ parr. 


“Heavy as is the toll which man and beast take 
from amongst grown fish, it is as nothing to that 
which the young samlets pay.” — Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 18, 1885, 


{After the Samoa Islands, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral substance occurring as 
stalactites and stalagmites in a lava cavern, 
Hardness, 4 to 4°5; sp. gr. 1°7 to 1:9; lustre, 
resinous ; colour, white, grayish, yellowish. 
Compos: essentially a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, 


(Lat. samol(us); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Bot. : A family of Primulacese. 


s&m/-0-lus, s. (Lat. = brookweed, the brook: 
lime, or the winter-cress. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Samolide (q.v. 
Calyx five-cleft ; corolla salver-shaped, wi 
five stamens and five scales or staminodes ; 
capsule half-inferior, opening with five valves. 
Known species about ten, from temperate 
climates. One, Samolus Valerandi, is an ordi- 
nary plant six inches to two feet high, pros- 
trate or ascending, with rooting branches, 
entire leaves, and white flowers. Found in 
watery places, especially on gravelly soil near 
the sea. It is bitter, 


Sam’-0-sa-tene, s. [Lat. Samosatent, from 
Samosata (now Scempsat), on the Euphrates, 
the capital of Commagene. See def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Paul, 
born at Samosata, who combined the bishopric 
of Antioch in Syria with the civil office of 
procurator for the emperor in a province. His 
tendencies were strongly rationalistic. He 
believed in one God the Father, The “Word” 
was nota substance or a person, but inhered in 
the Father as reason does in the human mind. 
Christ was a mere man, with whom the Word 
of Wisdom was united at the time of his birth ; 
by this means he was enabled to speak and 
act as he did, and might, in an inferior sense, 
be called the Son of God, and even God. Paul 
was condemned and deposed by the Council 
of Antioch a.p. 269, Called also Paulianists. 


Sa-mo’-yéd, Sa-mo-iéd (i as y), s. 
[Native name. ] J 
1, A member of an Arctic race of people 
inhabiting the district from about the river 
Mezen on the European side to the Lena on 
the Asiatic. There are three tribes; they are 
small in stature, and live by hunting. 


2. The language spoken by the Samoyeds. 


“The second branch [of the Turanian family of lan- 
guages] is the Samoyed, elon ane to a Hyperborean 
race, which stretches from the North Sea to beyond 
the Yenisei, and up the course of this river into the 
central mountains of the continent, the Altai range, 
probably the starting-point of its migrations. It has 
no culture, nor importance of any kind.”"— Whitney : 
Life & Growth of Language, ch. xii. 


$im-0-yéd’-ic, Sam-0-iéd’-ic (i asy), a. 
[Eng. Samoyed; -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
Samoyeds or their language. 


samp, s. {North Amer, Indian sdpac, sawpac = 
made soft or thinned.) An article of food, 
consisting of maize broken or bruised, cooked 
by boiling, and often eaten with milk ; a dish 
borrowed from the aborigines of America, 


sam/-pan, san’-pan, s. (Malay & Javanese.] 
A Chinese punt used on the rivers for con- 
veying merchandise, and also frequently for 
habitations. 


sam’-phire, * sam’-pire, s. [Fr. (herbe de) 
Saint Pierre = (herb of) St. Peter.] 

Bot. & Comm. : Crithmum maritimum and 
the genus Crithmum. Longwood Sampliire is 
Pharmaceum acidum, used as a salad in St. 
Helena, and Marsh Samphire, the genus Sali- 
cornia (q.v.). Crithmum maritimum is pickled 
as a condiment, 


Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire - dreadful trade!” 
Shakesp..: Lear, iv. 6. 
sam’-ple, s. [O. Fr. essemple, example, from 
Lat. exemplum = an example (q.V.). ] 
* 1. Anything selected as a model for imi 
tation; a pattern, a model, an example. 


““A sample to the youngest.” 
Shukesp, : Cymbeline, i, 1. 


2. A specimen; a part of the whole taken 
or presented for inspection as evidence of the 
quality of the whole. 

sample-room, s. 

1. A room for the display of samples. 

2. A euphemism for drinking saloon. 


sam/-ple, v.t. [Samptn, s.] 


*1, To show something similar to; to ex- 
emplify ; to present a sample or specimen of. 


2, To take a sample or samples. 


“ Ale-tasters, whose duty it was to sample the vari- 
ou Lae impel id < Curiosities of Criticism, 
Pp. 1881. 


sim/-plér (1), *s&m’-plar, *saum-pler, 
s. [O. Fr. examplaire, exemplaire, from Lat. 
exemplar. ] 
*1, An example, an exemplar, a pattern. 


‘For Jesu entride not in to hooli thingis maad by 
hondis that ben sawmpleris of verrei thingis.”— 
Wycliffe. Ebrewis ix. 


sampler—sanctification 
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2. A piece of fancy-sewed or embroidered 
work done by girls for practice. 


SG hake our needles created both one flower, 
on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iil. 2. 


sam'-plér (2), s. (Eng. sampl(e), v.; -er.] 
One who samples ; one who makes up and ex- 
hibits samples of work, produce, &c. 


+ samp-su-chine (p silent), s. [Gr. cduyurov 
(sampsukon).] Marjoram., 
“Tam a nullifidian if there be not three-thirds of a 
scruple more of sampsuchine in this confection than I 
ever put in any.”—Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 


sim’-shé, sim’-shii, s. (Chin.] A Chinese 
spirit distilled from rice. 


sim /-s6n, s. [Prob. in reference to the post 
acting as a support.] (See compound.) 


samson-post, samson’s post, s. 
1. Shipbuild.: A pillar resting on the keel- 
son and supporting a deck-beam. 


2. Nawt.: A spar sustained in a vertical 
position by guys, and used as a jib for the 
suspension of hoisting-tackle, for getting boats 
aboard, fishing the anchor, &e. 


Sim’-u-el, s. (Heb. 2310) (Shemuel), con- 
traction of DXYIDW (Shemuael)=heard by 
God: YOW (shama), YW (shamea) = to hear, 
and x (El) = God (Gesenius); cf. 1 Sam. i. 20. 


Other meanings given are: Name of God, 
Placed by God, Asked of God.] 


Script. Biog.: The last of the Jewish judges. 


f 4 The First Book of Samuel, 
Book of Samuel : 

Old Test. Canon: Now two books, but 
formerly a single book, of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The Septuagint separated them into 
two, calling them Baodrciwy (Basileion), 
mpomm (Prote), and Aevrépa (Deutera) = the 
first and second of the Kingdoms or Kings. 
The Vulgate, following the Septuagint, named 

them Liber Regun Primus et Secundus 

: ( & 2 Kings). In 1518 a.p. the dual arrange- 
ment was introduced into the Hebrew Bible, 

in which we now have (without vowel points) 
a x bxiow (Samuel A = 1, and B= 2), 
‘The narrative opens with a domestic scene 
at Ramathaim-Zophim (the Two-Ramaths of 
the Zophites), an unidentified site in Mount 
Ephraim. There lived a man called Elkanah, 
_ with two wives, one of whom, Hannah, vowed 
that if God would give her a man child, she 
would dedicate him to the service of Jehovah 
(i Sam. i. 1-18). Her prayer being answered, 
she named him Samuel [Etym.], and, keeping 
her vow, sent him at a very early age to 
minister in the sanctuary at Shiloh, under 
the charge of the aged high priest, Eli (ii. 1-21). 
> God made use of Samuel to reveal to Eli the 
approaching destruction of his household, in 
unishment of his too indulgent treatment of 

. his unworthy sons, Hophni and Phineas 
22-36); and the judgment was soon after 
flicted, Israel being defeated with great 
slaughter in a battle with the Philistines, 
Hophni and Phineas slain, and the ark of 
God captured (iv.). Hitherto the twelve 
tribes seem to have been little independent 
republics, only temporarily cemented when 
a judge was divinely raised ae UDGEs] ; but 
on reaching full manhood, Samuel issued a 
manifesto, calling for repentance and re- 
 ligious revival, and summoned a general 
gathering of the people to Mizpeh, which was 
a great step to their permanent federation 

vii.). From that time he was the virtual 
‘uler, as well as the prophet and priest, of 
the Hebrews. In his old age he made his 
ms judges; but they were corrupt, and 
sused their authority. The people becom- 
weary of them and of the theocracy, and 


The Second 


per- 
ng monarch (5-30), 
had long conceal himself in 
and deserts, or even take temporary 
a foreign and hostile land (xix.—xxx.). 

t book closes with the tragic death of 
e battle of Gilboa (xxxi.). The 
with David’s lament over the 


sa’-na, s. pl. 


* gsin-a-bil-i-ty, s. 


David's civil war with Ishbosheth, Saul’s son 
(ii.-iv.), his reign for seven years and six 
months, at Hebron, over Judah, and for about 
thirty-three years over all the tribes (y. 5), 
at Jerusalem, which had been captured from 
the Jebusites, and made the national capital 
(v. 6-xxiv.). 

The first book gives the history from B.c. 
1171 to 1055 (2); thesecond from 1055 to 
1017(?). Samuel cannot have been the author 
of the two books, for he dies before the first 
is closed (1 Sam. xxv. 1). An editor or com- 
piler, however, may have penned his narra- 
tive of Samuel’s administration from a work 
by that judge ; David’s wanderings, from one 
by the prophet Gad (1 Sam. xxii, 5), and 
David’s reign, from one by Nathan (2 Sain. xii. 
1; cf. 1 Chron. xxvii. 24, xxix. 29), When 
the editor lived is very doubtful. He does 
not mention David’s death, which looks as if 
the monarch were living; but, on the other 
hand, he mentions kings of Judah (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 6), as if the separation between the ten 
tribes and the two had already taken place. 
In the other direction this work appears to 
have been published before the revival of 
Mosaic institutions under Josiah; for it 
wholly ignores them, and the name of Moses 
occurs only twice in the books (1 Sam, xii. 
6, 8). The Hebrew is very pure. Thenius, 
Keil, and Erdmann date it in the reign of 
Rehoboam, Dr. Payne Smith in that of 
Jehoshaphat, Havernick in that of Solomon, 
and Ewald in the second half of the Baby- 
lonian exile. Ithas always been acknowledged 
as canonical, and is frequently quoted or 
referred to in the New Testament, especially 
by St. Paul (Acts xiii. 20, &c.), and St. Luke 
(Luke ii. 4; Acts vii. 45, &c.). 


sam—yd, s. [Samypa.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Samydacexe. (Lindley.) 


sa-my’-da, s. [Gr. oyutda (s?muda), the 
birch, which these plants resemble in their 
leaves. ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Samydacee (q.v.). 
eae plants, with white, pink, or green 
owers. . . 


sam -Yy-da'-¢é-2e, sa-myd’-é-«, s. pl. 
[Mod. Lat. samyd(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acee.) 

Bot.: Samyds; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violales. Trees or shrubs, 
with alternate simple, evergreen, stipulate 
leaves, often with linear and oblong pellucid 
markings. Sepals four or five, more or less 
cohering at the base, often coloured inside ; 
petals none, stamens.two, three, or four times 
as many as the sepals; style one, filiform ; 
stigma capitate or slightly lobed; capsule cori- 
aceous, superior, with one cell and three to 
five valves ; seeds many, affixed without order 
to the valves. Tropical plants, chiefly from 
America. Known genera five, species eighty. 
(Lindley.) 


{Peruv.] A kind of Peruvian 
tobacco. 


a (Eng. sanabl(e) ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being sanable; sus- 
ceptibility of cure; curableness. 


*shn’-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. sanabilis, 
from sano=to heal; sanus=whole, sound, 
sane (q.v.); Sp. sanable ; Ital. sanabile.] Cap- 
able of being cured; curable; susceptible of 
cure ; remediable. 


“Those that are sanable or preservable from this 
dreadful sin of idolatry."—More: Antidote against 
Idolatry. (Pref.) 


* sin’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. sanable; -ness.] 
The same as SANABILITY (q.Y.). 


ga/-nat, s. [Hind.] An Indian calico. 
sin-a-tar’i-iim, s. [Sanatorium] 


* ga-na/-tion, s. [Lat. sanatio, from sano= 
to heal.] The act of healing or curing; the 
state of being healed or cured. 


“He might give God the glory of his sanation,"— 
Hall; Contemplations ; The Ten Lepers. 


* sin’-a-tive, a. [Lat. sanativus ; Sp., Port. 


& Ital: sanativo.] Having the power to heal 
or cure ; curative, sanatory. 


“ Englatid affordeth most sanative waters for English 
bodies.’—Fuller : Worthies ; England, ch. ii. 


* sin’-a-tive-néss, s. (Eng. sanative ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sanative ; power 
of healing. y att 


*sanct, *sancte, s. 


sanc-ti-fi-ca’-tion, s. 


: ass 


san-a-tor-i-iim, s. [Low Lat. sanatorius= 
healing, from Lat. sanator=a healer.) A 
place to which people resort for the sake of 
their health ; a hospital for convalescents. 


san’-a-tor-y, a. [Sanarorrum.] Conducive 
to health ; healing, curing, sanative. 

J Sanatory, though often confused with 
saniiary (q.v.), is quite distinct in meaning, 
and should be so treated. Sanatory is pro- 
perly = conducive to health, while sanitary is 
= pertaining to health. 


*san be-nf’-to, s. [Ital. sanbenito; Sp. sam- 
benito ; from saco=a sack, an upper garment, 
and benito = blessed, from Lat. benedictus.] 

1. A coat of sackcloth worn by penitents 
on their reconciliation to the church. 

2. A loose cloak or npper garment worn by 
persons condemned to death by the Inquisi- 
tion on their 
way to the 
auto de fe. 
They were |: 
painted over 
with flames, 
figures of 
devils, the 
person’s own 
portrait, &c.; 
or, inthe case 
of those who 
expressed re- 
pentance for 
their errors, 
with flames 
directed 
downwards. 
Those worn by Jews, renegades, and sorcerers 
bore a St. Andrew’s cross in red on back and 
front. 


SAN BENITO. 


*sange, s. [Sarnt.] 
*sance-bell, s. [Sarnt’s-BExLL.] 
san/-cho, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 


Music: A negro instrument of the guitar 
species, made of hollowed wood and furnished 
with a longneck. It is strung with the tough 
fibres of a creeping plant. It is tuned by 
means of sliding rings. 


{Lat. sanctus.] A saint 
(q.v.). 
*sancte-bell, s. 


* sanct-a-nim’-i-ty, s. [Lat. sanctus = holy, 
and animus=mind.] Religious feelings; 
devotion. 


“A persuasion of the sanctanimity of its utterer.” 
—Fitzedward Hall: Modern English, p. 17. 


* gAnc-tif’-I-cate, v. ¢. (Lat. sanctificatus 
pa. par. of sanctijico; from sanctus = holy, an 
Jacio = to make.) To sanctify. 

“Wherefore likewise doth Saint Peter ascribe our 
election to the Father predestinating, to the Son pro- 
pitiating, to the Holy Ghost sanctijicating "—Barrow: 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser, 34, 


[SANCTUS-BELL. ] 


[Fr., from Lat. sane- 
tificationem, accus. of sanctificatio, from sancti, 
catus, pa. par. of sanctifico = to sanctify (q.v.); 
Sp. santificacion ; Ital. santificazione.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of sanctifying or making holy. 


2. The state of being sanctified, purified, 
or made holy; conformity of the heart and 
life to the will of God. 


3. The act of consecrating, or setting apart 
for scme sacred purpose ; consecration. 


“In the Old Testament, in the ordering of priests, 
there were both visible and invisible sanctification.” — 
—Burnet : Records, bk, iii., No, 21, 


Il. Technically : 


1, An operation of the Spirit of God (Rom. 
xv. 16; 2 Thess. ii: 18; 1 Peter i. 2), on 
those who are already in Jesus, i.e., are united 
to him by faith (1 Cor. i. 2), by which they 
are rendered increasingly holy, dying to sin 
and living to God, to righteousness, and te 
holiness (Rom. vi. 6, 11, 13, 19; 1 Thess. v. 235 
1 Peter ii, 24. One main instrumentalit 
in this gradual transformation .s the trut 
as revealed in the word of God (John xvii. 17, 
19). The PEG of the individual is sought 
and required to maintain an uncompromising — 
internal struggle against sin (Rom. Vi., vii.). 

“ Another of these ordinary operations of the Spirit 

8a ; which consists in the pan our 
wills and affections from those wicked incl ions 
and inordinate lusts, which countermand God's will 
in us, and set us at enmity against him."—Scott ¢ 
Christian Life, pt. ii, ch. vii. — 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
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sanctified—sand 


e@aneo’-ti-fied, pa. pur. & a. [Sancriry.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Consecrated, dedicated, or set apart for 
some sacred purpose. 
“ A nun, or sister sanctified.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Complaint of a Lover, 233, 


2. Affectedly holy, sanctimonious: as, a 
sanctified air. 


eane’-ti-fi-Er, s. (Eng. sanctify; -er.] One 
who sanctifies ; specif., in theol. = the Holy 
Ghost. 


“The sanctifier of our secular comfort, and the 
author of holiness and glory.”—Amnoxz : On the Lord's 
Supper, § 82. 


eaine’-ti-fy, * sanc-ti-fie, v.t. [Fr. sancti- 
jier ; from Lat. sanctifico, trom sanctus = holy, 
and facio = to make; Sp. & Port. santificar ; 
Ital. santificare.] 

1, To make holy or sacred ; to consecrate ; 
to dedicate or set apart for some sacred or 
Teligious use or purpose ; to hallow. 

“God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.”"— 

Genesis ii. 3. > 

2. To make ‘holy or godly; to purify from 
sin ; to bring into a state of sanctification. 

“ Sunctify them through thy truth."—John xvii. 17, 

3. To prepare by purification for divine 
service, or for partaking of holy things, 


“Moses . . . sanctified the people, and they washed 
their clothes.”—#xod, xix, 14. 


4, To make a means of holiness ; to render 
productive of or conducive to holiness or 
piety. 

“The gospel, by nob making many things unclean, 
as the law did, hath s«nctijied those things generally 
to all, which particularly each man to himself must 
sanctify bya... holy use."—Hooker ; Lecles, Polity. 

5. To keep or observe as holy. 

“Those nen have little or no seuse of religion, that 
make no conscience of sanetifying that day, or that 

ut no difference between it and other days.”"—Sharp: 
Re one: vol. i., ser. 9 

*6. To make free from guilt or crime; to 
give a religious or legal sanction to; to 
sarction. 


“The holy man, amaz'd at what he saw, 
Made haste to sanctify the bliss hy law.” 
Dryden : Sigismonda & @ubscardo, 164, 


*7, Tosecure from violation ; to keep pure. 


“Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line.” 
Pope: Ep, to sat., ii. 246, 


*8. Tocelebrate, confess, or regard as holy ; 
to revere. 


“ Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself, and let him be 
your fear."—/saiah viii. 13, 


gine’-ti-fy-ing, pr. par. or a. [Sanctrry.] 


sane’-ti-fy-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sanctifying; 
-ly.) In a sanctifying manner; in a manner 
or degree tending to sanctify. 


*sinc-til’-o-quent, a. (Lat. sanctus=holy, 
and loquens, pr. par. of loquor = to speak.) 
Speaking or discoursing of holy things. 


sanc-ti-md’-ni-otis, a. [Eng. sanctimony ; 
*1, Possessing sanctity ; holy, religious. 


“ All sanctimonious ceremonies.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 


2. Making a show of sanctity or religion ; 
affecting an appearance of sanctity ; sanctified, 
hypocritical. 

“Such are the fruits of sanctimonious pride, 
Of malice fed.” Cowper: Truth, 165. 
sanc-ti-mo-ni-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. sancti- 
monious ; -ly.] 
*], Religiously, sacredly. 


“ How sanctimoniously 
(1) observed your honor.” 
Beaum, & Fiet.: Sea Voynge, i. 1. 
2. In a sanctimonious manner; with false 
or hypocritical show of religion, 


sinc-ti-mo’-ni-olis-néss, s. [Eng. sancti- 
monious ; -ness.]) The quality orstate of being 
sanctimonious, 


gainc’-ti-mon-y, * sanc-ti-mon-ie, s. [Fr. 
sanctimonie, from Lat. sanctimonia = sanc- 
tity. from sanctus = holy; Sp. & Ital. santi- 
monia.) 
*1. Holiness, religion, devoutness, piety, 
sanctity. 
“Which holy undertaking, with most austere sanc- 
timony, she accuinplished.”"—Shakesp., ; All's Weill, iv. 3. 
2. An external appearance or show of 
sanctity or devoutness ; an affectation of piety ; 
hypocritical devoutness. 


siine'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. sanctionem, 


accus. of sanctio=a sanction, from Lat. 
sanctus, pa. par. vf sancio = to render sacred ; 
Sp. sancion; Ital. sanzione.] [SAINT, 8.] 

1. That which confirms, ratifies, or renders 
obligatory or valid; the official act of a su- 
perior by which he ratifies or gives validity 
to the act of some person or body ; ratification, 


“ Else, could a law like that which I relate, 
Ounce have the sanction of our triple state.” 
Cowper ; Hypistle to Joseph Hill. 
2. Authority; confirmation derived from 
influence, custom, character, or testimony. 


*3. A law, a decree. 
“ Love's power we see, 
Is nature's sanction, and her first decree.” 
Dryden: Pulamon & Arciie, i. 380. 

4, Anything done to enforce obedience; a 
penalty declared against a special transgres- 
sion ; a penalty incurred hy the infringement 
of acovenant, (Used spec. in the legal phrase, 
Sanction of a law.) 


¥ Pragmatic Sanction: [PRagMaTIc]. 


sane’-tion, v.t. [Sanorron, s.] To give sanc- 
tion to, to ratify, to contirm ; to give validity 
or authority to; to give support to, to coun- 
tenance, 


*sane'-tion-a-ry, a. [Eng. sanction ; -ary.] 
Relating to or giving sanction ; ratifying. 


sane’-ti-tide s. [Lat. sanctitudo, from sanc- 
tus= holy; Ital. santitudine.] Holiness, sauc- 
tity, sacredness, 
“The sanctitude which Macan’s laws ordain.” 
Brooke; Jerusalem Delivered, bk. ii, 
sane’-ti-ty, s. [O. Fr. sanctité; Fr. scinteté ; 
Ital. santita; Lat. sanctitas = inviolability, 
sacredness, sanctity, from sanctus = sacred.] 
1. The quality or state of being sacred; 
sacredness; state of consecration to the 


service of God. 
“ At his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven yiven his hand, 
They presently amend.” sShakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 8. 


2. Sacredness, solemnity, inviolability : as, 
the sanctity of an oath. 

3. Holiness, moral purity, saintliness, god- 
liness. 


“To improve us in piety and virtue, which together 
make up true sanctity or holiness.”—Secker ; Sermons, 
vol. iii., ser. L. 


* 4, A saint; a holy person or being ; a holy 
object of any kind. 


“ About him all the sanctities of heav'n 
Stood thick.” Alilton: P. L., iii, @0, 


* sinc’-tu-a-rize, v.t. [Eng. sanctuar(y); 
sutf. -ize.} To shelter from punishment by 
affording to the perpetrator of a crime a sanc- 
tuary. 3 

“ No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize.” 
Shukesp. ; Hamlet, iv. 7. 
sanc’-tu-a-ry, * sein-tu-a-rie, * seynt- 
war-y, s. [l'r. sanctuaire (UO. Fr. saintuuire, 


saintuairie), from Lat. sanctuariwm=(1) a 


place for keeping sacred things, a throne, a 
sanctuary, (2) a prince’s private cabinet, from 
sanctus = holy ; Sp., Port., & Ital. santuario.] 

1. A holy place; a place regarded as one 
in which the divinity manifests or has mani- 
fested his special presence, or a place conse- 
crated to his worship, 

(1) Spec.: The loly place, as contradis- 
tinguisiied from the place most holy in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple. 


“Then verily the first covenant had also ordinances 
of divine service and a worldly sanctuary. For there 
was a tabernacle made; the first wherein was the 
candlestick and the table and the shewbread ; which 
is called the sanctuary."—Heb, ix, 1—3. 


(2) A honse consecrated to the worship of 
God; a place where divine worship is per- 
formed ; a church. 

(3) The cella or sacred part of an Egyptian, 
Greek, or Roman temple. 

(4) Applied by Roman Catholics and Aneli- 
cans to that part of the church where the altar 
is placed, 

2. A place of protection or refuge ; an asylum. 

“Come, my boy, we will to sanctuary,” 
Shakesp. ¢ Richard TT, ti. 4 

3. Refuge in a sacred place; shelter, pro- 
tection, asyluin. 

“Yield me sanctuary.” Tennyson: Guinevere, 140. 

4, Theright or privilege of affording shelter, 
asylum, or protection; a privilege attached 
to certain places, by virtue of which criminals, 
taking refuge in them were protected from 
the ordinary operation of the law. In many 
Catholic countries certain «hurches have, 
from very early times, been set apart as 
asylums for fugitives from justice. In Eng- 


land, up to the reign of James I., if a person 
accused of any crime, except treason, wherein 
the Crown, and sacrilege, wherein the Church, 
was too nearly concerned, fled to any church, 
or churchyard, and within forty davs after 
confessed his guilt and a!jjured the realm, he 
saved his life, but was uevertheless attainted, 
and forfeited all his goods and chatiels. This 
privilege was finally abolished by the statute 
21 James I., c. 28. Sanctuaries for debtors 
existed in London till 1697. In Scotland the 
abbey of Holyrood House and its precincts 
still retain the privilege of giving sanctuary 
to debtors, though, from the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, such sanctuary is no 
longer used, 
5. Refuge generally ; shelter, protection. 


“Solitude, however some inay rave, 
Seeming a sanctuary, proves a crave.” 
Cowper: Ketirement, 735. 
* J To break sanctuary: To violate a sanc- 
tuary. 


*sanctuary-man, * scyntwary- 
man, s. One who has taken refuge in a 
sanctuary. 


“Toke with them all maner of seyntwary-men.”— 
Faubyan: Chronycle (an. 1880). 


sinc’-tiim, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of sanctus = 


holy.] A sacred place. Used colloquially for 
a private retreat, a room. 
“When he had first violated that sanctum,.”— 
Hawley Smart: Struck Down, ch. xi. 
sanctum-sanctorum, s. The holy of 
holies ; the innermost or most holy part of 
the Jewish tabernacle or temple, 


sanc’-tiis, s. [Lat. = holy.] 


Music: A part of the Communion Service 
in the Church of England, and a purt of the 
Mass in the Church of Rome, beginuing with 
the word Sanctus in the latter, and Holy in 
the former, In many cathedrals where it is 
not usual to celebrate chorally, the Sauctus is 
used as an Introit. 


sanctus-bell, saint’s-bell, * sance- 
bell, s. Asmall bell wiich is rung in order 
to mark the progress of the ollfice of tle Mass. 


San’-gy, s. A spotless, pear shaped diamond, 


brought from East India to Europe about the 
middle of the fifteenth century; possessed by 
France. 


sind, *sond, s. [A.S. sand; cogn. with Dut, 
‘cand; Icel. sandr; Dan. & Sw. sand; Ger. 


ead.) 

I. Literally : 

1. Petrol. & Geol.: Comminuted fragments 
of igneous, metamorphic, or vuleanic rocks, 
or of chert, flint, &e. They are detached 
from the parent rock, ani as boulders and 
pebbles are ground against each other by 
water on sea-beaches or in any similar way. 
The colours of sand correspoud to those of the 
minerals in the rocks from which they were 
detached. It may be red, white, gray, or 
black, but when quartzose, as it olten is, it is 
normally reddish-yellow, from oxide of iron. 
Sea-sand often contains Foraminifera, s;icules 
of sponges, minute fragments of shells, por- 
tions of the body of Echinoderms, &c, [Sanp- 
STONE, SPONGE-SAND.] 

2. (Pl.): Tracts of land consisting of sand, 
as the deserts of Arabia or Africa; also, tracts 
of sand left exposed by the ebb of tlie tide. 


Ii. Figuratively : 

1. Courage, grit, perseverance; also, wealth, 
resources. (U.S. Slang.) 

*2. The sand in a sand-glass or hour-glass; 
hence, used for the time one has to live; life. 


GT Brain sand: 

Anat. : Single or aggregated, and nodular 
dark bodies found in the pineal-gland, the 
choroid plexus, and occasionally iu the pia 
mater, the arachnoid membrane, and the walls 
of the ventricles. (Grigith & Henfrey.) 


sand-bag, s. 

1. Fort. :; A canvas sack filled with sand or 
earth, and used in fortification. Saud-bags 
are used as a cover for troops and as a revet- 
ment for parapets and_embrasuies. 

2. A form of Wallast for boats. 

8. The ballast of a halloon, thrown ont to 
enable the balloon to rise, or to keep its level 
as gas escapes. 

4, Along flannel hag filled with sand, used to 
stop chinks beneatii doors or between sashes, 
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5, A flat sack filled with sand, on which 
metal work is supported while being chased, 
or a wood-block whilst being engraved. 


sand_bag, v.t. To assail with a sand-bag. 


sand-bagger, s. A criminal assailant 
who uses a sand-bag as a weapon. 


gand-ball, s. Soap made up into a ball 
with fine sand, for washing the hands. 


. gand-bar, s. A bar ina river formed by 
the accumulation of sand. 


sand-bath, o 

1. A vessel of heated sand, used.as an 
equable heater for retorts, &c. A form of 
evaporator largely used in laboratories. 

2. Med.: A form of bath in which the body 
is covered with warm or with sea-sand. 

sand-bed, s. 

Founding: 

1. The floor of sand at a smelting-furnace, 
in which the metal from the furnace is run 
into pigs. 

2. The floor of a foundry in which large 
castings are made, or on which the flasks are 
laid, rammed, and poured. 


sand-blast, s. A method of engraving 

- and cutting glass and other hard materials by 
the percussive force of particles of sand driven 
by a steam or air blast. Called also Sand-jet. 


sand-blind, a. Having a defect in the 
eyes, through which small } articles appear to 
fly or float before them; purblind. 
> ree nee pera ae being eaten Meas 
- miter Ves a nn Teaken 
sand-blindness, s. The state of being 
sand-blind. 


sand-board, s. 

Vehicles: A bar over the hind axle and 
llel therewith. It rests upon the hind 

ounds where they cross the axle. 


sand-box, s. 

I, Ord. Lang.: A box with perforated top, 
for sprinkling paper with sand in the manner 
of a pounce-box. 

II, Technically: 

1. Bot. : [Hura]. 

2. Rail.-eng. : A box filled with sand, usually 
placed in front of the driving-wheel, with a 
pipe to guide the sand to the rail, to be used 
- when the wheels slip on the rails, owing to 
frost or wet. 

__ sand-boy, s. A boy employed in carrying 
or carting sand. 


sand-bug, s. 
Entom.: A hymenopterous insect, Ammo- 
phila arenaria, (Amer.) 


‘ sand-burned, s. 

Found. ; When the heat of the melted metal 
- cast into a mould affects the surface of the 
F _ sand so as to subject it to a partial fusion, 
whereby it adheres to and even unites more 
or less with the surface of the metal, giving a 
rough result, the casting is said to be sand- 
' _ burned. This defect is caused by the un- 
-- suitable nature of the sand or the want of 
ss proper blacking on the mould. 


sand-canal, s. 


_ Ls 
- A ; 
Zool. : The tube by which water is conveyed 
wokip the exterior to the ambulacral system 
of th 
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e Echinodermata, Called also Stone- 


iedat-born, s. Agrain of sand, 

__- sand-crab, s. 

_ Zool. : The genus Ocypoda (q.v.). 

_ gand-crack, s. A fissure or perpendicu- 


ack in the hoof of a horse, causing lame- 
if neglected. 


nd-dart, s. 
:.A British night-moth, <Agrotis 


drift, s. Drifting or drifted sand; 
or heap of drifted sand. 


i une, 3. The same as Dunz (1), s., 


name for the genus 
especially for Amc 
Greater, 


to 
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distinguish it from A. tobianus, the Lesser 
Sand-eel. They live in shoals, and are much 
sought after by fishermen, who discover their 
presence on the surface by watching the por- 
poises which feed on them. (Giinther.) 


sand-flag, s. Sandstone of a lamellar or 
flagey structure, 


sand-fiea, s. 
Entom. : Pulex (or Sarcopsylla) irritans, the 
Chigre (q.v.), from its living in sand. 


sand-flood, s. A vast body of sand 
moving or borne along the deserts of Arabia, 


sand-fluke, sand-necker, s. 
Ichthy. : Platessa limandoides. 


sand-fly, s. Ms 
_ Entom.: Any individual of the genus Simu- 
lium (q.v.). 

“Under the name of sand-flics they are well-known 


plagues in many parts of North America.”—Cussell's 
Nat. Hist., vi. 100. 


sand-gall,s. [Sanp-pirr.] 
sand-glass,s. An hour-glass (q.v.). 
sand-grasses, s. pl. 


Bot. : Grasses which ‘tend to bind the sand, 
as Psamma arenaria, &c. 


sand-grouse, s. pl. 

Ornith. : The family Pteroclide (q.v.), called 
also Rock-pigeons. Elegantly formed birds, 
with pointed tails, and plumage of beauti- 
fully varied protective tints. ‘They are pre- 
eminently desert-birds, and are found in great 
nuwbers in the most arid situations and on 
the most open and barren plains. Their food 
consists of hard seeds and insects. J’terocles 
setarius is the Pin-tailed Sand-grouse, and Syr- 
rhaptes paradoxus Pallas’s Saud-grouse. 


sand-heat,s. The heat of warmed sand 
in chemical operations. 


sand-hopper, s. 

Zool.: (1) The genus Talitrus, and espe- 
cially Talitrus locusta; (2) The genus Gam- 
marus. 


sand-jet, s. [Sanp-BLAST.] 


sand-lark, s. The dotterel (q.v.). 
“The sand-lark chants a joyous song.” 
Wordsworth ; [dle Shepherd Boys. 
sand-launce, s. [LauncE (1), s.] 


sand-leek, s. 

Bot.: Allium Scorodoprasum, a species of 
leek rare in Britain, but distributed over the 
European continent, except Spain. 


sand-lizard, s. 

Zool.: Lacerta agilis, about seven inches 
long, of which the tail is four ; palatal teeth. 
Usual colour sandy-brown, with obscure 
longitudinal bands of a darker hue, line of 
round black spots on side. The female lays 
twelve to fourteen eggs in the sand, covers 
them, and leaves them to be hatched by solar 
heat. Common near Poole, Dorsetshire, and 
in northern and central Europe. 


sand-martin, s. 

Ornith.: Hirundo riparia, called also the 
Bank-martin and Bank-swallow. Length about 
six inches; upper parts and a broad band 
across the breast grayish brown, lower parts 
brownish white, It makes its nest in the 
steep banks of rivers, sand-pits, quarries, 
and sea-banks, and deposits four or five white 
eggs. It breeds in Britain, but goes south in 
autumn returning again in spring. 

sand-mole, s. 

Zool. : Bathyergus maritimus, a rodent from 
the rai of Good Hope. It is about the size 
of a wild rabbit, with light grayish-brown fur, 
rather variable in tint in different individuals. 
The eyes are very small; external ears want- 
ing; tail short. 

sand-monitor, s. 

Zool. : Monitor (or Psammosaurus) arenarius, 


the Land-crocodile of Herodotus. It is less° 


carnivorous than the Monitor of the Nile, 
sand-myrtle, s. 
Bot. : The genus Leiophyllum. (American.) 
sand-necker, s. (Sanp-FLuku,] 
sand-paper, s. An abrading agent made 
by coating paper or thin cotton cloth with 
glue and dusting fine sand over it with a 


_ sieve. Sand-paper is intermediate between 
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glass-paper and emery-paper in its action on 
metals, but is less energetic than glass-paper 
in its action on wood. 

Sand-paper tree: 


Bot.: Cwratella americana. 


sand-paper, v.t. To rub down or polish 
with sand-paper, 

sand-picture, s. A picture formed by 
the combination of sands of various tints, so 
as to produce a general effect like colours. 


sand-pipe, sand-gall, s. 

Geol. (Pl.): Deep cylindrical hollows in a 
vertical direction found in England, France, 
and elsewhere, penetrating the white clilk 
and filled with sand and gravel. One seen 
by Sir Chas. Lyell at Norwich in 18.9 was 
twelve feet in diameter, and more than sixty 
feet deep. Mr. Trimmer attributed them to 
the action of the sea on a beach or shoal; 
Lyell to the chemical action of water charged 
with carbonic acid, derived from the vegetable 
soil and the roots of trees, on the chalk below. 


sand-piper, s. [SANpPIPER.] 


sand-plovers, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The genus Agialitis. 

sand-prey, sand-pride, s. 
(2), 5. 

sand-pump, s. A cylindrical case or 
metallic tube having a valve at bottom 
opeuing upwardly. Its office is to remove 
the sand which collects in the bore whena 
well is being drilled, 


sand-rock, s, A rock composed of ce- 
meuted sand, 


sand-roll, s. A roll for a rolling-mill 
for instance,—cast in sand, as distinguished 
from a chill-roll, one cast on a chill. 

sand-scoop, s. A shovel for obtaining 
sand from the bottom ofa river. 

sand-shot, s. 

Ordn. ; Small cast-iron balls, such as grape, 
canister, or case, cast in sand. Larger balls 
are cast in iron moulds, 

sand-skipper, s. 

Zool. : Gammarus marinus. (Darwin: De- 
scent of Man (ed. 1885), p. 270.) 

sand-smelt, s. [ATHERINA,] 


sand-snakes, s. pl. 

Zool.: The fainily Etycide. They frequent 
sandy or dry places, aud burrow beneath the 
surface, ~ 

sand-star, s. 

Zool. : The genus Ophiura. 

sand-storm, s. A storm or cloud of 
drifting sand. 

sand-sucker, s. 

Ichthy.: Hippoglossoides limandoides, the 
Rough-dab (q.v.). 

sand-tube, s. <A fulgorite (q.v.). 


sand-wasp, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): A popular name for the fosso- 
rial Hymenoptera, particularly those coloured 
like ordinary wasps, from which however 
they may be distinguished by their wings nob 
being folded. Specially, the fossorial genus 
Ammophila (q.v.). 


sand-worm, s. 
Zool. : Nereis versicolor, 


[Pripg 


sand, v.t. [Sanp, s.] 


1. To sprinkle with sand ; specif., to pow- 
der with sand, as a freshly painted surface 
in order to make it resemble stoue, [SANDED.} 


* 2. To force or drive upon a sand. 


“Travellers and seamen, when they have been 
sanded or dashed on a rock."—Surton: Anatumy of 
Melancholy, p. 148, 


sandal (1), *san’-dall, *sen-dall, s. 


[Fr. sandale, from Lat. sandaliwm, from Gr, 
cavidd.ov (sandalion), dimin. of cavdadov 


 (sandalon) = a sandal; Pers. sandal.] 


1. A protection for the sole of the foot. It 
consists merely of a sole, with sometimes @ 
shield at the toe and heel, leaving the upper 
part of the foot bare, and is secured by straps 

sing over the instep and around the ankle. 
ndals were worn by the Jews, and most 


Oriental nations, as well as by the Greeks and 
Romans, but appear to have been to a great 
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extent supplanted, even among the Orientals, 
by shoes. Originally made of leather they 
became in time articles of great luxury, being 
made of gold, silver, &c., and ornamented. 

“ Neither have they the use of stockings and shoes, 
but a sort of sandals are worn by the better sort.”— 
Dampier : Voyages (ai. 1688). 

2. The official shoe of an abbot or bishop. 
They were commonly made of red leather, 
sometimes of silk or velvet richly embroidered. 

3 Atie or strap for fastening a shoe over 
the foot, or round the ankle. 


*sandal-shoon, s. pl. Sandals. 
“ He wore his sandal-shoon and scallop-shell.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 186. 
san’-dal (2), s. [Fr., from Pers. chandal, chan- 
dan, from Sanse. chandana.] Sandal-wood. 


sandal-tree, s. 
Bot.: The genus Sandoricum (q.v.). 


sandal-wood, s. 

Bot., Comm., &c.: The wood of Santalum 
album, a small, greatly-branched, evergreen 
tree, with leaves opposite and entire, which 
have been compared to those of the myrtle, 
as the inflorescence, an axillary and terminal 
thyrsus, has been to that of the privet. 
The flowers are at first yellowish, but after- 
wards ofa deep ferruginous hue. Though they 
are inodorous, the wood when cut, especially 
near the root, is highly fragrant. It grows in 
the dry region of Southern India, and in the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. When 
felled the trunk is about nine inches or a foot 
in diameter. It is then barked, cut into 
billets, and buried ina dry place for about two 
months. It is largely exported from India to 
China and Arabia, and, to a certain extent, to 
Europe. The heart-wood is used in the East 
for carving, for incense, and for perfume. 
The seeds yield by expression a thick and 
viscid oil, burnt by the poorer classes in 
India. An essential oil is also distilled from 
the wood. Hindoo doctors consider sandal- 
wood sedative and cooling, and use it in 
gonorrhea. The sandal-wood of the Sand- 
wich Islands is derived from Santalum Frey- 
cinetianwm and S. paniculatum. Red sandal- 
wood is the wood of Pterocarpus santalinus, 
growing in Coromandel and Ceylon. In 
British pharmacy it is used only to colour 
the compound tincture of lavender, In India 
the name is also given to Adenanthera pa- 
vonina. 


sin’-dal, a. ([Etym. doubtful.) (See com- 
pound.) 


sandal-brick, s. A brick imperfectly 
burned. (Prov.) 


san-dal’-i-form, a. [Eng. sandal (1) ; i con- 
nective, and form.] Shaped like a sandal or 
slipper. 


sain’-dalled, a. (Eng. sandal (1); -ed.] 
1, Wearing sandals. 


“ Of staves and sandalled feet the trace.” 
Scott : Marmion, ii. 9. 


2. Shaped like a sandal or slipper; having 
the appearance of a sandal. 


sin’-dal-wort, s. [Eng. sandal (2), and 
wort.) 
Bot. (Pl.): The Santalaces. (Lindley.) 


san-da-rach, +sand’-rach, s. (Lat. 
sandaraca; Gr. cavdapaxn, cavdapaxn (san- 
daraké, sandaraché); Arab. sandaris; Pers. 
sandarah, sandar=realgar, from Sanse. sin- 
dura; Fr. sandaraque ; Sp. & Port. sandaraca; 
Ital. sandaracca, sandracca.] 


Chem. : Gum-sandarach (q.v.). 


sandarach-tree, sandrach-tree, s. 
Bot.: Callitris quadrivalvis, called also 
Thuja articulata. [CALLITRIS.] 


saind’-bank, « [Eng. sand, and bank] A 
bank of sand; especially one fornied by tides 
or currents. 


saind-berg’-ér-ite, s. [After the German 
mineralogist, F. Sandberger ; suff. -ite(Min.). ] 
Min.: A variety of Tennantite (q.v.), con- 
taining over 7 per cent. each of zinc and 
antimony. The cleavage is stated to be cubic. 
Found at Morococha, Peru. 


gand’-éd, a. [Eng. sand; -ed.] 


1. Sprinkled with sand. 


“ But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely 
sanded floor.” Longfellow : Nuremberg. 


2. Covered with sand ; sandy. 

“In well swnded lands little or no snow lies,”— 
Mortimer : Husbundry. 

8. Of a sandy colour, 


‘My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, so sanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. L 


4, Short-sighted. (Prov.) 


San-dé-ma/-ni-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of the sect described under B, 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Robert 
Sandeman, who, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, introduced into England 
and America the doctrine of the Glassites. 
The body is not numerous, They have a 
weekly communion, and dine together every 
Lord’s day, admit new members with a kiss 
of charity, abstain from blood, wash each 
other’s feet, and each member is bound, to the 
full extent of his income, to support his 
church and the poor. 


San-dé-ma-ni-an-ism, s. (Eng. Sande- 
manian ; -ism.] The principles or doctrines 
of the Sandemanians, 


sand/-ér-ling, s. [Named from its method 
of seeking its food, (See extract.)] 

Ornith.: Callidris arenaria, described by 
Saunders as “a Tringa without a hind toe,” a 
winter visitant, arriving about the beginning 
of August and leaving about April. The 
adult male is about eight inches long, female 
slightly larger. The summer plumage is 
sombre on the upper surface, edged with red, 
the whole becoming light ash-gray in winter ; 
under surface pure white. 


“The sanderling obtains its food pS Na by 
probing the moist sands of the sea-shores, and the 
contents of the stomachs of those shot while thus 
occupied were slender sea-worms, minute shell-fish, 
gravel, and crustacea."—Farrell: British Birds (ed. 
4th), ili. 423, 


san’-dérs, s. (SANDAL (2), s.] 


sanders wood, s. [Rep Saunprrs- 
woop.) 


san’-dé-ver, s. [Sanpiver.] 


+sand’-grind-ér,s. (Eng. sand, and grinder.] 
A grinder of sandstone; the coarse powder 
thus produced being extensively used by 
cottagers in Lancashire to spread upon their 
stone floors. (Notes & Queries, March 8, 1883, 
p- 166.) 


sandhill, s. [Eng. sand, and hill.) A hill 
or mound of sand ; a hill covered with sand. 


sand’-i-néss,s. [Eng. sandy; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sandy, or of 
containing or being composed of sand. 
2. The state of being of a sandy colour. 


*gand/-ish, a. [Eng. sand; -ish.] Resem- 
bling sand in structure or composition ; loose ; 
not compact. 


“Plant the tenuifolias and ranunculuses in fresh 
sandish earth, taken from under the turf.”—Zvelyn : 
Kalendar. 


san’-di-ver, san’-dé-vér, s. [A corrupt. 
of Fr. suwint-de-verre = grease of glass.) A 
saline scum which rises to the surface of fused 
glass in the pot, and is skimmed off. It is 
used, when pulverized, as a polishing material. 
Called also Glass-gall or Sadwei. 


*gan’-dix, ‘san’-dyx, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
cavdvé (sandux) =a bright red colour.) 
Alchemy: Redlead_ prepared by calcining 
carbonate of lead. (Brande & Cox.) 


san-dor’-i-ciim, s. [From Malay santoor = 
the name of the tree.] 

Bot.: A genus of Trichilieew. The wood of 
Sandoricum indicum, an evergreen Burmese 
tree, is used in India for carts and boat- 
building. The root, combined with that of 
Carapa obovata, is given against leucorrhea. 


sand’-pi-_pér, s. (Eng. sand, s., and piper.] 
1. Ornith.: A popular name for several 
European Wading-birds. Yarrell (ed. 4th 
enumerates the following : The Buff-breaste' 
Sandpiper (Tringa rufescens), Bartram’s Sand- 
piper (Bartramia longicauda, formerly Totanus 
bartramti), the Common Sandpiper or Summer 
Snipe (Totanus hypoleucus), the Spotted Sand- 
piper (Totanus macularis), the Green 
Sandpiper (Totanus ochropws), and the Wood 


Sandpiper (Totanus glureola). In the plural 
it is a book-name for the Totaninz (avy 

2. Ichthy.: Petromyzon branchialis, the 
larva of which has been long known under the 
name of Ammocetes. (Ginther.) [AmMo- 
C@TES, PRIDE (2). } 


sand’-stone, s. [Eng. sand, and stone.) 
Petrol. & Geol.: Any stone which is an 
agglutination of grains of sand, whether 


calcareous, siliceous, or of any other mineral _ 


nature. (JLyell.) Siliceous sandstones are 
the most common. ,They vary in corpact- 
ness from scarcely cemented sand to @ 
hardness approaching that of quartz rock. 
The grains may be held together by an iron 
oxide, or caleareous matter, or by simple 
pressure. When very fine in grain, they are 
called freestones ; when coarse and composed 
of angular or subangular grains of sand, they 
become grits; when pebbly, pudding-stones. 
Loose and friable sandstones do not as a rule 
preserve fossils well. They are often deeply 
ripple-marked, and occasionally preserve foot- 
prints or the indentations made by old rain- 
drops. Sandstones occur in nearly every 
geological formation from the Cambrian to 
the Tertiary. Many furnish building- and 
paving-stones, [RED-SANDSTONE.] 


sand’/-wich, s. [So called after John Montagu, 
fourth Earl of Sandwich, Kent, who used to 
have sandwiches brought to him at the gaming 
table, to enable him to play without leaving off.] 
1, Two thin slices of bread, plain or buttered, 
with a slice of meat, as ham, beef, &c., 
seasoned with mustard, between thein. 
2. Hence, applied to anything resembling a 
sandwich, 1.¢., consisting of a person or thing 
placed between two different things. 


“An eee advertisement walking leisurely 

down Holborn Hill... an animated Sandwich, com- 

posed of a boy between two boards."— Dickens : Sketches 
y Boz; Dancing Academy. 


* 3. Applied incorrectly to the advertise- 
ment boards carried by a sandwich-man. 

“The double sign-boards, or sandwiches, which con. 

ceal his body.”—Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1880, p. 607, 

sandwich-boat, s. 

Aquatics: A term applied at Oxford to the 
boat which having come to the head of the 
second division is made to row at the tail of 
the first. 

“In the first division Wadham, as sandwich-boat, 
made a second bump, Lincoln being the victims.”"— 
Pall Malt Gazette, Feb. 28, 1884, 

sandwich-man, s. A man who walks 
about carrying two advertisement boards, one 
in front and one behind, ‘ 

“In addition to his bill-boards, the sandwich-man 
carries in glass cases sample boots, sample shirts, 
sample weather-strips.” — Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 
1880, p. 609. 

Sandwich-tern, s. 

Ornith. : Sterna cantiaca, first observed in 
England at Sandwich (whence its popular 
name), in 1784, by Boys. It is a summer 
visitant, leaving in August. Wings and back 

earl-gray, breast white, head above the eyes 

lack. Length about fifteen inches. 


sand’-wigh, v.t. [Sanpwicu, s.] 

1. To make into a sandwich; to insert 
between dissimilar things, as the meat in a 
sandwich between the slices of bread; to fit 
between other parts. 


““ These proceedings were sandwiched with vocal and 
instrumental selections.”—AReferee, April, 18, 1886, 


2. Specif. : To interpose, as a rail between 
two sleepers or thicknesses. 


sand’-wood, s. [Eng. sand, and wood.] 
Bot. : Bremontiera Ammoxylon. 


sand/-wort, s. [Eng. sand, and wort.] 
Bot. : The genus Arenaria (q.v.). 


sand’-y, *sand-ie, *sond-i, a (Eng. 
sand ; -y.] 
I. Literally: 
1. Consisting or composed of sand ; abounde 
ing in sand; covered with sand. 


“There are a few low bushes of Burton-wood, but 
they are eM barren and sandy, bearing nothing 
ros cae a little chicken-weed.”"—Dampier: Voyages 
jan. 1675), 


2. Of the colour of sand ; of a light reddish- 
yellow colour: as, sandy hair. 

*II, Fig.: Like sand; hence, unstable, 
shifting ; not firm or solid. 


“The sandy foundation of human systems,"—Knox ; 
Essay xxii. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, w#4, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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sandy-carpet, s. 

Entom.: A British geometer moth, Emme- 
lesia decolorata, 

sandy-laverock, s. 
ganderling. (Scotch.) 

“Bare naething but windle-straes and sandy-lave- 

rocks.”—Scott: Old Mortality, ch. vii. 

sandy-ray, s. 

Ichthy.: Raia circularis. There are from 
eight to sixteen small spots about the size of 
@ pea on the back. 


/-dyx, s. 

Bane, a. [Lat. sanus =of sound mind, whole, 

allied to Gr. odos, ows (saos, sds) = whole, 
sound.] 

1, Sound in mind; of sound mind; not 
deranged ; having the regular exercise of reason 
and other faculties of the mind: as, a sane 
person. 


2. Not deranged or disordered; as, a sane 
mind. 


*3. Sound, healthy. (A Latinism.) 


sane memory, s 


Law: Perfect and sound mind and memory 
to do any lawful act, &e. (Wharton.) 


sane’-ly, adv. [Eng. sane; -ly.] 
manner ; as, He talked sanely. 


Sane’-néss, s. [Eng. sane; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sane, or of sound 
mind; sanity. 

sang, pret. of v. [Srna.] 

gang,s. [Sona.] (Scotch.) 


Sang, s. [See def.] A corruption of Ginseng. 


The sand-lark, the 


(SANDIX.] 


In @ sane 


(q.v.). 
san’-ga, san’-gu, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. ; The Galla ox (q.v.). 
san-ga-reé’,s. (Sp. sangria =the incision of 


_ &vein, a drink, from sangre; Lat. sanguis = 
blood. } Wine and water sweetened and spiced, 
and sometimes iced, used as a refreshing drink 
in warm countries or warm weather. 


sin-ga-ree’, v.t. & i. [SANGAREE, 8.] 

A. Trans.: To reduce in strength and 
sweeten. (Ay plied to fermented liquors, as 
ale, wine, Key 

* B, Intrans. : To drink sangaree. 


gang -froid (as san fwa), s. [Fr. = cold 
blood.) Freedom from agitation or excite- 
ment ; coolness, indifference, calmness. 


“There he stood with such sangfroid, that greater, 
Could scarce be shown even by a mere spectator.” 
Byron: Don Juan, v. 21, 


sain’-si-Ac, s. [(Sansak.] 


san’-gi-a-cate, s. [SaANJAKATE.] 
sang-li-ér, s. [Fr.] 
Her.: A wild boar. 
-gré-al; *san’-gra-al, s. (Lit. =the 
holy dish.] [Graru.] The grail. 
san'-gu,s. [Sanaa.] 
* gin- ’-€r-olis, a. [Lat. sanguis = blood, 
and fero=to produce, to bear.) Conrering 
} —, a There belongs to it the optick nerve, and aetedlly 
to modern discoveries, lympheducts, besides sangui- 


_ ferous vessels." —Boyle : Works, vi. 736. 
¢ G The sanguiferous system includes the 
Sa the aorta and other arteries, the veins, 


*sin-gui-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
P sanguis = blood, and facio= to make.] The 
production of blood ; the conversion of the 
~chyle into blood. 


“The lungs are the first and chief instrument of 
sanguification.”—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments; ch. ii, 


®sin-gui-fi-ér, s. (Eng. sanguify; -er.) A 
Pedaer of blood. a) Sam i 


“ Bitters, like choler, are the best sanguifiers, and 
also the best febrifuges."—Floyer : On the Humours, 


-guif’-li-o a (Lat. sanguis = 

l, and fluo ots no. Floating or run- 

with blood. 
ni- n’-gui-fie, v.i. Bint. 

ere and facio eos fio) = 

e.] To prodiice blood. 


= 


*san-guig’-én-ous, a. 
blood, pate gigno (pa. t. genui) = 
Producing blood. 


*san/-guin, a. &s, [SANcUINE.] 


san-guin-ar-i-a, s. [Fem. of Lat. sanguin- 
arius = pertaining to blood.) 

Bot.: A genus of Papaveracer. Sanguin- 
aria canadensis is the Puccvon (q.v.). It is 
an emetie and purgative in small doses; but 
in large ones a stimulant, diaphoretic, and ex- 
pectorant. 


san’-guin-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. sanguinary ; 
-ly.| In a sanguinary manner ; bloodthirstily. 


san-guin’-a-rine. s. 
ar(ia); ~ine.] - 
Chem. : CygHy7NO4. An alkaloid possessing 
the same composition and characters as 
Chelerythrine (q.v.), but extracted from San- 
guinaria canadensis. 


[Lat. ny te = 
to beget.] 


[Mod. Lat. sangwin- 


san’—guin-ar-i-néss, s. [Eng. sanguinary ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being sanguinary. 


san’-guin-a-ry, a. ([Fr. sanguinaire, from 
Lat. sanguinarius from sanguis = blood ; Sp. 
& Ital. sanguinario.) 
1, Consisting of blood, formed of blood. 
2. Attended with bloodshed, bloody. 


“Every victory gained by either party had been 
followed by a SET UIETY, proscription.” — Macaulay : 
Hist. of Eng., ch. x 


3. Bloodthirsty, cruel, murderous. 
“* One shelter'd hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man.” Cowper: Task, iii. 335, 
san-guin-a_ry, s. (Lat. sanguinaria (herba) 
= (a herb) that stanches blood; Fr. san- 
guinaire.] 


Bot.: Achillea Millefoliwm. [MILFot.] 


san’-guine, *san'-guin, a. &s. [Fr. san- 

guin, from Lat. sanguineus, from sanguis ; 
genit. sanguinis = blood ; Sp. sanguino, san- 
guineo ; Ital. sanguineo, sanguigno. | 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, Abounding with blood, full of blood, 
bloody. 

*), Having the colour of blood ; red. 


“ Sanguine streamers seem the flood to fire.’ 
Dryden; Annus Mirabilis, clii, 


3, Abounding with blood; plethoric; of 
full habit, vigour, muscularity, activity of 
circulation, &c. ; as, a sanguine temperament, 
or habit of body. 


¥ The sanguine or sanguineous temperament 
is characterized by red or light brown hair, 
blue eyes, a partly fair and partly florid com- 
plexion, large and superficial arteries and 
veins, a full and rapid pulse, slight perspira- 
tion, impatience of heat, febrile tendency, a 
lively and cheerful temper, and excitable 
passions. 

4, Cheerful, warm, ardent: as, a sanguine 
temper. 

5. Anticipating the best; confident, not 
despondent: as, He is sanguine of success. 

II. Technically : 


1, Bot.: Dull red, passing into brownish 
black. 

2. Her. : The same as MURREY 
(q.¥.). It is denoted in engraving 
by diagonal lines crossing each 
other. 

B. As substantive: 

1, Blood colour, 


“From which forth gusht a stream of goreblood thick, 
And into a deepe sanguine dide the grassy grownd.” 
Spenser ; F. Q., IT, i. 89. 


*9. Red hematite, with which cutlers co- 
loured the hilts of swords, &e. 


*g&n’-guine, v.t. [Sanaurne, a.] 
1, To stain with blood; to ensanguine, 
2, To stain or varnish with a blood colour, 
“T would send 
His face to the cutlers then, and have it sanguin'd.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Captain, ii. 2, 
*san’-guine-léss, a. [Eng. sanguine ; -less.] 
Destitute of blood 3 pale. 


* sin’-guine-ly, adv. \Eng. sanguine; -ly. 
In a sanguine manner; ardently, hopefully ; 
with confidence. 


BANGUINE, 


a pees task has been undertaken accordingly by 
Ro) ee insihas pes ig) eter ney most. 
Essays, ess. 


.$an-guin’-é-ois, a. 


san’-guine-néss, s. [Eng. sangwine; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sanguine; 
redness ; colour of blood. 
2. Fulness of blood; plethora, 
3. Ardour, confidence. 


“Rage, or phrensy it may be, in some perhaps 
natural courage, or sanguineness of temper in others.” 
—Decuy of Piety. 


{Lat. sanguineus, from 
sanguis, genit. sanguinis = blood.] 

1. Pertaining to or constituting blood ; 
bloody. 


2. Of a blood or red colour; red, crimson. 
3. Abounding with blood; plethoric, san- 
guine. 


“A plethorick constitution, in which true blood 
abounds, is called sunguineous,”—Arbuthnot. 


4. Having blood. 


“To revive the expired motion of the parts even of 
erfect and sanquineous animals, when they seemed 
have been killed."—Boyle: Works, iii, 124. 


* 5, Confident, ardent, sanguine. 


* sAn-guin’-1-ty, s. 
1, Sanguineness, 
2. Consanguinity. 


“The duel would have been no breach of sanguinity.” 
—Walpole: Vo Mann, i. 15. 


* gin-guin-iv-or-olis, * sAn-guiv-or- 
ous, a. ([Lat. sanguis, genit. sunguinis= 
blood, and voro = to devour.] Hating or sub- 
sisting on blood. 


san-guin-0-lar’-i-a, s. [Named from tho 
species Solen sanguinolentus. ] [(Soxen.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Tellinide, 
Shell oval, compressed, rounded in front, 
attenuated and slightly gaping behind ; hinge- 
teeth %, small ; siphonal inflection very deep ; 
ligament external. Recent species twenty, 
from the warmer seas; fossil thirty, begin- 
ning in the Eocene of Europe and America. 
(S. P. Woodward.) One recent species, Sangut- 
nolaria rugosa, has an extremely wide range. 


* sin-guin’-d-len-cy, s. [Eng. sangwino- 
len(t) ; -cy.] The ‘eallty or state of being 
sanguinolent ; bloodthirstiness, bloodiness. 


“That great red dragon with seven heads, so called 
from his sanguinolency."—H. More: Mystery of 
Iniquity, bk. i., ch. viil., § 4. 


*gin-guin’-d-lent, a. [Lat. sangwinolentus.] 
Tinged or mingled with blood ; bloody. 


“For the stoppin iol blood in Scnenelaioat ulcers 
ee eeding wounds,”—Fuller . Worthies; England, 


san'-gui sorb, s. [SANGUISORBA.] 
Bot. (Pl.) : The Sanguisorbaces. (Lindley.) 


san-gui-sor’-ba, s. [Lat. sanguis=blood, 
and sorbeo=to suck in. Named from the 
supposed vulnerary properties of the plants.) 


Bot. ; The typical genus of Sanguisorbaceze 
(q.v.). Flowers in a head ; calyx four-lobed, 
superior, coloured, with two to four scales or 
bracts at the base; petals none; stamens 
four; achenes one or two. Sanguisorba offici- 
nalis, Common Burnet (now Poterium San- 
guisorba), yields good fodder, The root of 
S. canadensis is astringent and emetic, and 
its fruit is said to produce stupefaction. 


sain-gui-sor-ba/-¢é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
sanguisorb(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -acew.] 
Bot. ; Sanguisorbs ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Rosales. Herbs or wnder- 
shrubs, sometimes spiny. Leaves simple, 
lobed, or compound, alternate, with stipules ; 
flowers small, often capitate, sometimes with 
separate sexes ; calyx with the tube thickened 
and lined with a disc, the limb three-, four-, 
or five-lobed ; stamens definite ; ovary soli- 
tary, simple, with the style from its apex or 
its base ; stigma compound or simple ; fruit 
a one-seeded nut enclosed in the indurated 
calyx. Found in Europe, America, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. own genera twelve, 
species 125. (Lindley.) Sometimes reduced 
to Sanguisorbee, a tribe of Rosacez. 


sain-gui-sor’—bé-2, s. pl: [Mod. Lat. san- 
guisorb(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] [San- 
GUISORBACE&. } 


*san-gui-su’-ga, s. [Lat.=a pleas arse, 
a leech : sanguis = blood, and sugo = to suck.] 


( siete An approximate synonyin of Hirudo 
q.v.). 


* san’— age, s. [SaAncursuca.] indi- 
are da nb genus Sanguisuga (q. iyi 


(Eng. sanguine) ; -ity.] 


s; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. gu = gw. 
s, ~sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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Sanhedrim—santalic 


San’-hé-drim, + San’-hé-drin, s. 


edrion) = a sitting together, a sitting in coun- 
cil, a council-board, a council; ovvedpos (sun- 
edros) = sitting together : cvv (sun) = together, 
and éSpa (ledra) = a seat.] 

Jewish Antig. : The superior court or council 
of the Jewish nation. Tradition says thatit was 
instituted in the time of Moses, and consisted 


(Heb. 


of seventy-one members, viz., the seventy elders ° 


appointed by God (Num. xi. 17-25), with the 
lawgiver himself as president; but the fact 
of its Greek derivation (see etym.) renders it 
highly probable that it did not arise till after 
the Grzeco-Macedonian period. It is never 
alluded to in the Old Testament, unless it be 
in 2 Chron. xix. 8. That work, however, may 
not have taken its final form till the period in 
question. The Sanhedrim may have developed 
from and succeeded the Great Synagogue. The 
tradition is that it had seventy-one members. 
If so, the number was probably fixed to put it 
in harmony with the court of Moses and the 
seventy, and, if the number of the seventy 
disciples sent out by Jesus was fixed to con- 
stitute with him seventy-one in imitation of 
the Sanhediim, this would confirm the tradi- 
tion. But, if Jesus followed Moses, and not 
the Sanhedrim, the apparent confirmation 
would fall to the ground. The Sanhedrim 
consisted of three classes : first, the heads of 
the twenty-four courses into which the priests 
were divided (1 Chron. xxiv. 4-6), with those 
who had been high priests(?)—the elders or 
heads of the people (Matt. xvi, 21, xxvii. 1-3), 
and the scribes, or lawyers (Matt. xxvi. 3). 
They sat in a crescent, the president, on a 
higher seat than the rest, in the middle, sup- 
ported on the right by the vice-president, and 
on the left by a learned referee. Herod was 
summoned before the Sanhedrim for putting 
people to death, B.c. 47 (Josephus: Antiq., 
xiv. 9, § 4), and Jesus was condemned by it 
for claiming to be the Messiah (Matt. xxvi. 
57-66). Shortly before this it had lost the 
power of life and death (John xviii. 31), which 
is generally held to have fulfilled the Messianic 
rophecy in Gen. xlix. 10). It ended when 
eodosius put the last president to death, 
A.D, 425. 


San’-hi-ta, s. [Hind.) The name of that 
ortion of the Vedas, or sacred writings of 
he Brahmans, which contains the mantra or 

hymns. 


gan’-i-cle, s. [Fr., from Lat. sanicula, from 
sano = to heal.] 


Bot. : The genus Sanicula (q.v.). 


= to heal.) 

Bot.: Sanicle ; the typical genus of Sanicu- 
lide (q.v.). Umbels sub-globose ; fruit with 
hooked spines; leaves palmate. Known spe- 
cies ten, from the temperate regions. Oue, 
Sanicula europea, is British. 


gan-i-cw’-li-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sanicul(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.) 
Bot.: A family of Apiacez, Fruit sub-terete 
or dorsally compressed ; commissure broad. 


sin’-i-dine, s. [Gr. cavis (sanis), genit. 
aavisos (sanidos) = a table; suff. -ine (Min.).] 
Min.: A very pure variety of Orthoclase 
(q.v.), occurring in clear glassy crystals of a 
tabular habit, in certain voleanie rocks, 
notably those of the trachytes of Bonn, Rhine, 
and the ejected bombs of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius, and of the Laacher See. 


gan‘-i-din-ite, s. [Eng. sanidin(e); suff. -ite 
(Petrol.).] ‘ 
Petrol. : A rock consisting largely of Sani- 
dine (q.v.). 


gin’-i-do-phyre (yr as ir), s. [Eng. 
.sanid(ine), o connective, and Gr. dvpw (phuro) 
= to mix.] 

Petrol. : A rock consisting of sanidine (q.v.) 
and a plagioclase felspar, without glassy or 
felsitic inclusions. ~ 
&'-ni-és, s. (Lat. = bloody matiter.] A thin, 
reddish discharge from sores or wounds ; 
serous matter, less thick and white than pus, 
and slightly tinged with red. 


“Tt began with a round crack in the skin, without 
other matter than a little awnies."— Wiseman. 


# sAn’-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. sanus = whole, sound, 
and jacio (pass. fico)=to make.] To make 
healthy ; to improve in sanitary condition. 


ga-nic’-u-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from sano 
heal. 


pe, | ; 
sa-ni-ous, a. ([Lat. saniosus, from sanies 
(q.v.); Fr. saniewx ; Ital. sanioso.] 

1. Pertaining to sanies ; of the nature of or 
resembling sanies; thin and serous, with a 
tinge of red. 

2. Excreting or exuding a thin, serous, red- 
dish matter. 


“T was sent for, and observing the ulcer sanious, pro- 
Posed digestion.”"— Wiseman: Surgery, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


san-i-tar’-i-an, s. [Eng. sanitary; -an.] 
One who promotes or studies sanitation or 
sanitary reforms. [HYGIENE.] 


“‘With the cry for less smoke, the persistent sani. 
tarians keep up the demand for more air.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1885, 


* san’-i-tar-ist, s. [Eng. sanitur(y); -ist.] 
An advocate or promoter of sanitary measures ; 
a sanitarian. 


sain-i-tar’i-im, s. [Sanirary.] A health 
retreat, a sanatorium (q.Vv.). 


san’-i-tar-y, a. [Fr. sanitaire, from Lat. 

sanitas = sanity (q.v.).] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with health; relating to the preserva- 
tion of health; hygienic. (Sanarory.] 

“ A source of anxiety on sanitary and legal grounds.” 

—Daily Telegraph, July 13, 1586, 

sanitary-inspector, s. 

Law: An inspector appointed to enforce 
the provisions of the various sanitary laws of 
towns and cities. 


* san’-i-tate, v.t. [Sanrration.] To adopt 
or carry out sanitary measures in. 
“Their camp has been sanitated,”—Daily Telegraph, 
July 13, 1886, 
san-i-ta’tion, s. [SaniTary.] The adoption 
or carrying out of sanitary measures ; hygiene. 


“Yet the measure in which the elementary laws of 
sanitution is observeil has produced remarkable re- 
sults.”"—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1885. 


* gan’-itist, s. [Eng. sanit(ary); -ist.] A 
sanitarian. 


* sin’-i-tor-y, a. [Eng. sanit(y); -ory.] The 
Same as SANITARY (q.V.). 


san’-i-ty, s. [Lat. sanitas, from sanus= 
sane (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
sane: healthiness of body or mind ; saneness. 
“ Extreme departs from perfect sani?y.” , 
Armstrong: Art of Preserving Health, 
san’-jak, sin’-gi-Ac, s. (Turk. =a stand- 
ard.) A subdivision of an eyalet or minor 
province of Turkey, so called because its 
governor, called Sanjak-beg, is entitled to 
carry in war a standard of one horsetail. 


san’-jak-ate, san’-gi-a-cate, s. [Sangax.] 
A sanjak, 


sank, pret. of v. [S1NK, v.] 
san’-khy-a, s. ([Sapsc. = synthetic reason- 
ing.] 


Brahmanism: On of tae six systems of 
Brahmanical philosophy. It was founded by 
Kapila. It assumes the existence of prim- 
ordial matter, existing from all eternity, from 
which the world was made, and absolutely 
denies the existence of God. 


san’-nah, s. [Native name.] The name of 
certain kinds of Indian muslin. ’ 


san’-pan, s. [Sampan.] 


* sans, prep. [Fr., from Lat. sine= without ; 
O. Fr. sens.] Without. 
“ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 7. 
*sans-appel, s. An infallible person; 
one from whose dictum there is no appeal. 
“Such a sans-appel as he held Frank to be."—Kings- 
ley: Westward Ho! ch, xix. 
sans-culotte, s. [Fr.=without brecches. ] 
1, A fellow without breeches; a rough, 
ragged fellow. The name was applied in 
derision to the popular party by the aristocrats 
in the beginning of the revolution of 1789, 
and was afterwards assumed by the patriots 
as a title of honour. 


2. A fierce republican. 
3. A rough. 


“The mob was asked whether it was ready for revo- 
lution, and of course the sws-culottes brought together 
for the occasion declared that they were."—St. James's 
Gazette, Feb. 9, 1886. 


sans-culottery, s. The revolutionary 
mob, (Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. iii., 
bk. iii., ch. ii.) 


Sans'-krit, Sansg'- crit, s. 


Sans'-krit-ist, Sans'-crit-ist, s. 


San’-ta Claus, s. 


sans-culottic, a. Pertaining to sans 
culottism ; revolutionary. 


sans-culottism, s. The principles or 
teachiigs of the sans-culottes; extreme re- 
publicanism. 


sans-culottist, s. 


An extreme repub- 
lican ; a sans-culotte. 


san-sév-i-ér’-a, s. [Named after M. Sam 


sevier, a Swedish botanist.] 

Bot.: Bowstring Hemp; a genus of Hemer- 
ocallee. Sunseviera zeylanica is a stciless 
Indian and Chinese bush, with a rosette of 
six or eight. succulent leaves, the under ones 
sometimes four feet long, and ending in a long 
straight spine ; scape one or two fect long, with 
greenish-white flowers. A soft, silky, elastic 
fibre extracted from its succulent leaves is 
made by the natives of India into bowstrings. 
In Europe it is manufactured into ropes for 
deep-sea dredgings, or made into paper. The 
African Bowstring Hemp, S. guineensis, has 
also excellent fibres. The roots of the species 
have been used in gonorrhea, pains of the 
joints, and coughs. 


[Skt., lit. = 
carefully constructed, syunnetrically formed, 
froin sans = together, and the pa. par. krita 
=made. It is thus opposed to the Prakrit 
(=common, natural), the name given to the 
vernacular dialect of India.] 


Philol.: The ancient language of the Hin- 
dus, and the oldest and most primitive of the 
Indo-European tongues. It lias long ceased to 
be a living language, but in it most of the lit- 
erature of the Hindus is written, from the 
oldest portion of the Vedas onwards. [VEDA.] 
To the scores of tribes and natious of discor- 
dant speech in India Sanscrit has long been 
the sacred and literary dialect, and all the 
cultivated tongues of modern India are as full 
of Sanscrit words as the European tongues are 
of Latin. It is a highly inflected language, 
and to philologists is the most valuable. of 
tongues, owing to its freedom from the cor- 
ruptions and disguises of phonetic changes 
and from obliteration of the original meaning 
of its vocabies. 
“The classical Sanskrit is a dialect which, at a later 
pero after the full possession of Hiudustan and the 

evelopment of Brahmanism out of the simpler and 
more primitive religion and polity of Vedic times, be- 
caine established as the literary langunge of the whole 
country, and has ever sinve maintained that character, 
being ,still learned for writing and speaking in the 
native schools of the Brahmanic priestho From 
the fact that inscriptions in a later form of Indian 
language are found dating from the third century Bc, 
it is inferred that the Sanskrit must at least as early 
as that have ceased to be a vernacular tongue.”— 

Whitney: Life & Growth of Language, ch, Xx. 


[Eng. 
Sanskrit ; -ist.) One who is learned or versed 
in Sanskrit and its literature. 


“*Let us, however, mnake some allowance for the 
pe sea of the learned co-editor, who, we hope, 

eads a succession of new and abler Sanskritists in 
Japan.”—Athenewum, Oct. 4, 1884. 


* Samg’-krit-ize, * Sans'-krit-ise, v.t. 


[Eng. Sanskrit; -ize, -ise.] To render in or 
into Sanskrit. 


The Dutch name for 
Saint Nicholas, the patron saint of children. 
In nursery folk-lore, the jolly, little old man 
who brings good children presents at Christmas. 


sin-ta-la’-gé-, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, santal(um); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot.: Sandalworts ; an order of Epigynous 
Exogens, albiance Asarales. Trees, shrubs, 
undershrubs, or herbs, having alternate or 
nearly opposite leaves, often minute; small 
flowers in spikes, in umbels, or solitary ; calyx 
superior, four- or five-cleft, half coloured, 
with valvate estivation; corolla none; 
stamens four or five, opposite the segments 
of the calyx; ovary one-celled, with one to 
four pendulous ovules near the top of a central 
placenta; fruit a one-seeded hard and dry 
drupe. Found in Europe and North America 
as small weeds ; in the East Indies, Australia, 
and the South Sea Islands as large shrubs or 
small trees. Sandalwood is produced from 
plants of this order. One species, the Buffalo 
Tree or Oil Nut of the Southern States, has a 
large seed which yields oil. 


san-tal'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. (Str beacey tb) san- 


tal(inus); Eng. suff. -ic.] Derived from san- 
dal-wood. 


santalic¢c-acid, s. [SAnTA.in.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; miite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, 0c =é¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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san’-ta-lin, s. [Mod. Lat. santal(wm); -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. : Cj5H,j05(?). Santalicacid. An in- 
odorous, tasteless substance extracted from 
sandal wood by ether. It forms small crystals 
of a fine red colour, insoluble in water, very 
soluble in alcohol and ether, melts at 104°, aud 
at a higher temperature becomes resinous. 


san’-ta-liim, s. [Pers. sandal (a.)= useful ; 
(s.) = sandal-wood.] 

Bot. : Sandal-wood; the typical genus of 
Santalaceze (q.v.). Calyx superior, in four 
divisions, with four stainens opposite to thei, 
and four glands. Trees and shrubs, growing 
in Asia, Australia, and the Pacific. Santelum 
album is the True Sandal-wood. 


Sin’-ta Ma-r?-a, s. (Sp. = Holy Mary.] 
(See compound.) 
Santa Maria tree, s. 
Bot. : Calophyllum Culaba, 
*san-ter, v.i. [SAUNTER.] 
$8n-td-li-na, s. (Lat. sanctum =holy, and 
linum = flax.] 

Bot.: A genus of Anthemidew. The flower- 
heads of Suntolina fragrantissima are sold in 
Egypt as a substitute for camomile. 

sAn-ton, san’-toon, s. [Native name.] An 

Hastern priest, a kiud of dervish, regarded by 
the people as a saint. 

“Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wait.” 


Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 56, 
* gin-ton -ic (1), a. [Eng.santon; -ic.] Per- 


taining to or worn by santous. 

gan-ton’-ic (2), a. 
(See compound.) 

santonic-acid, s. [Santonin.] 


san’-td-nin, s. [See def.] 


[Eng. santon(in); -ic.] 


{ Chem. : Cy5Hjg03. Santonic acid, The 
4 active constituent of the blossoms aud seeds 
+ of Artemisia suntonica, discovered by Kahler 

in 1830. It crystallizes in lustrous six-sided 

flat prisms, which melt at 168°-170°; insoluble 


: -in water, very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Much esteemed as an anthelmintic. 
> 


sgan’-ton-Ol, s. (Eng. santon(in) ; -ol.] 
Chem. : Cy5H 330. Obtained by heating a 
| mixture of santonin and zinc-dust in a cur- 
rent of hydrogen. It crystallizes in colourless 
needles, which melt at 135°. 


S4n-td-ri-ni, s. [See compound.] 


Santorini’s cartilages, s. pl. 

Anat. : Two small, yellowish, conical cartil- 
aginous nodules, articulated with the tips of 
‘the arytenoid cartilages. Nained from their 
: discoverer, G. B. Santorini, an Italian anato- 
Z mist (1681-1736). 


7 
+ ga6u-a/-ri, s. (Guiana name.) 
> 


Bot. & Comm.: The wood of Caryocar nuci- 
Jerum and C. tomentosum. Called also Suwar- 


Tow, [CaRyocaR.] 


6zp (1), *sappe,s. [A.S. sep; cogn. with O. 
Dut. sap; O. H. Ger. saf; Ger. saft; Gr. dads 
(opus) = juice, sap; Icel. saft; Sw. sajft, saf; 
an. sift, sdve.] 
1, Bot.: The watery juice contained m 
living plants. It is derived from the soil, and 
enters the plant in a state of solution. As 
f ene sap ascending to the leaves, it is trans- 
_ - ‘ormed into elaborated sap. Descending 
: again, this time through the bark and more 
or less circuitously, it forms the cambiun 
_ whence young wood is formed. The sap 
ascends with great rapidity in a zigzag course, 
sending off lateral curreuts to the leaves. 
he most copious ascent is in spring; in 
the operation intermits. The sap 
es in density as it rises. 
ut the sap that made them shoot, and makes 
irish, rises from the rvot through the trunk.” 
roke: Letter to Pope. 
‘the alburnum ofa tree. [ALBURNUM.] 
ne fell the trees . . . one chips off the P and 
ee nouly a principal man,"—Dampier: Voyages 


ei 


e or fluid in any substance, the 
which 1s characteristic of health, 
or vigour; blood. 
, purple sap trom watt 5 
Shakes Daeg cS 


-stip’-fal, a. 


on trees, especially P. squamosus, found on 
decaying ash. When dried it is sometimes 
used for razor-strops. 


sap-boiler, s. <A furnace with pans for 
evaporating the sap of the maple. 


sap-colour, s. An expressed vegetable 
colour inspissated by slow evaporation for the 
use of painters, as sap-green, We. 


Sap-green, s. 

Art: A pigment obtained from the juice of 
blackthorn berries, which are first fermented 
in a tub for eight days, and then placed in a 
press with a small quantity of alum, and con- 
ceutrated by gentle evaporation ; it is after- 
wards hardened by enclosure in bladders. It 
is used in water-colotr painting, but is of no 
real value. 


sap-rot, s. Dry-rot (q.v.). 
sap-spout, s. <A device for conducting 


sugar-maple sap from the tap-hole to the 
bucket. 


sap-tube, s. A vessel for conducting sap. 
sap-wood, s. [ALBURNUM.] 


sip (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A simpleton, aninny,a milksop. (Scotch 
& Prov.) 

“ He maun be a saft sap.”—Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. xix. 

2. One who reads or studies hard. (School 
slung.) 

“T was laughed at and called ad sap."—Lytton: 

Pelham, ch. ii. 
sap (3), s. [Sap (3), v.] 

Fort. ; An excavated trench or tunnel, for 
the purpose of approaching a fort under cover 
of the scarp and parapet formed by the ditch 
and excavated earth. At the head of the sap- 
ping party a sap-roller (q.v.) is pushed along 
as the sap advances, affording protection to 
the men. The sap advances by zigzags, so 
directed as not to be exposed to an enfilading 
fire from the fortress. Sand-bags, gabions, and 
fascines are employed as revetinents or to 
crown the parapet formed by the excavated 
eartli. The double sap hasa parapet ateach side. 


sap-faggot, s. 

Fort.: A fascine about three feet long, used 
in sapping, to close the crevices between 
gabions. 


sap-fork, s. 
Fort. : A forked lever used for advancing 
the sap-roller. 


sap-roller, s. 
Fort.: A bullet-proof gabion, six feet long 
- and four feet in diameter. It is pushed for- 
ward by a sap-fork. 


sap (1), vi. [Sap (2), s.] 
1. To act like a sap or a ninny; to be or 
act like a milksop. 
2. To read or study hard. 
oh Sapping and studying still."—C, Kingsley: Yeast, 


sap (2), v.t. & i. [O. Fr. sapper (Fr. saper) = to 

undermine, from O. Fr. sappe (Fr. sape)=a 
hoe, an instrument for mining, from Low Lat. 
sapa =a hoe; Sp. zapa = a spade; Ital, 
Zappa =a mattock.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: To undermine; to cause to fall or 
to render unstable by digging or wearing 
away the foundation. 


“ Till sepp'd their strength, and ev'ry part unsound, 
Down, Hea they sink, and spread a ruin round.” 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 


2. Fig.: To undermine; to subvert or de- 
stroy, as by some sevret or hidden process. 


“ The revolution is 1et loose, and is ready to sap the 
foundations of bis throue.”"—G@lobe, Sept. 2, 1885, 


II. Mil.: To pierce with saps. 
B. Intrans. : To proceed by’secretly under- 
mining. 
sap-a-dil’-1o, s, [Sapopixza.) . 
sap-a-jou’ (jas zh), s. [For etym. and def., 
see extract under Savou.] 
saip'-an, s. [SAPPAN.) 
sapazi-red, s. [Draziim.] 


sape, saip, s. [Soap, s.] (Scotch.) 
Pam maeiO mapa Pal of | 


sap, abounding in sap. 


- = = 


sap’-héad,s. [Eng. sap (2),s., and head.) A 
blockhead, a ninny, a fool. 
sa-phe’-na (pl. sa-phie’—nze), s. 
ons (saphénés) = clear, manifest.] 
Anat, (Pl.): The saphenous veins (q.v.). 


[Gr. oa- 


(Mod. Lat. saphen(a) ; Eng. 


sa-phe’-nois, a. 
Of or pertaining to the 


adj. suil. -ous.] 
saphene. 


saphenous-veins, s.pl. 

Anat. : Two superficial veins of the lower 
limb. The external collects the blood from 
the outer side of the foot and leg, and passes 
into the popliteal vein ; the internal commences 
on the bottom and inner side of the foot, 
passing up the inner side of the leg and thigh 
into the femoral vein, an inch and a half 
below Poupart’s ligament. 


tsap’-id, a. (Lat. sapidus, from sapio=to 
taste.] [InstptD.] Possessing flavour or relish ; 
tasteful, tasty, savoury, palatable. (Still used 
in Botany.) 

“Thus camels, to make the water sapid, do raise 
the mud with their feet."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iii., ch. xxi. 

*sa-pid-i_ty, s. (Fr. sapidité.] The quality 
or state of being sapid ; power of stimulating 
the palate; tastiness, tastefulness. 


“Tngustible, and void of all sapidity."—Browne. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 


* sap’-id-léss, a. [Eng. swpid; -less.] Taste- 
Jess, insipid. 
“Quite tasteless and sapidless."—Lamb: 
before Meat. 


*sap’-id-néss, s. [Eng. sapid; -ness.] The 
same as SAPIDITY (q.v.). 


+sa-pi-enge, s._ [Fr., from Lat. sapientia, 
from sapiens, genit. sapientis = wise ; sapio = 
to be wise.) ‘The quality or state of being 
sapient ; wisdom, knowledge. 
“ Just as the sapience of an author's brain 
Suggests it safe or dangerous to be plain.” 
Cowper ; Charity, 519. 
tsa/-pi-ent, a. [Lat. sapiens.] [Saprence.] 
Wise, sage, sagacious. (Generally used ironi- 
cally.) (Know: Essays, No. 157.) 


sa/-pi-én-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Lat. =wisdom.] 
(See etym.) 

q O Sapientia: An entry in the Anglican 
calendar under Dec. 16, which has been re- 
tained from pre-Reformation times. These 
two words are the commencement of the first 
of the series of seven greater antiphons for 
the Magnificat, one of which is daily said or 
sung at Vespers in the Roman Church from 
Dec. 17 to Dec. 23 inclusive. ’ 


Grace 


*sa/-pi-En’-tial (ti as sh), a. (Eng. sapient; 
-ial.) Affording wisdom or instructions for 
wisdom, (Bp. Hall: Remains, p. 66.) 


* ga-pi-én’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 
sapiential ; -ly.) Ina sapiential or wise man- 
ner; wisely, sagely. 


*sa_pi-én’-tious, a 
Sapiential. 


*ga’-pi-en-tize, v.i. &t. [Eng. sapient ; -ize.] 
A. Intrans.: To make or render sapient or 
wise. 
B. Trans. : To affect wisdom, 


sa’-pi-ent-l¥, adv. (Eng. sapient; -ly.] In 
a sapient manner; wisely, sagely, sagaciously. 


sa) -da’-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. eypind(us); 

hee ple ail} suff. -acew.] ane; 

Bot.: Soajtworts; the typical order of 
Sapindales (q.v.). ‘Trees, shrubs, twining 
and with tendrils, rarely climbing herbs, 
Leaves alternate, generally compound, some- 
times dotted. Flowers small, in racemes or 
racemose panicles, white or pink, rarely 
yellow. Calyx four- or five-parted, or of four 
or five sepals; petals four, five, or none; 
dise fleshy ; stamens eight to ten, rarely five, 
six, or seven, or twenty; style undivided, or 
two- or tliree-cleft ; ovary generally with 
three, rarely with two or four cells, and one, 
two, three, rarely more ovules. Fruit cap 
sular, two- or three-valved, sometimes winged, 
or fleshy and indehiscent; embryo, 
curved or twisted spirally. Found in South 
America, in India, and various tropical 
countries. Tribes Sapindes, Hippocastaner, 
Dodonex, and Meliosmew, Known genera 
fifty, species 380. (Lindley.) 


{Eng. sapient ; ~ious.] 


a3 
a’ 
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sapindaceous—sapphire 


3ap-in-da/-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Mod. Lat. 
sapindace(@); Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Pertaining 
to plants of the order Sapindacez (q.v.). 


sa-pin’-dal, a, [Sarrnpa.es.] 
Bot. : Of or belongiug to the Sapindales. 


sip-in-da/-lés, s. pl. [Masc. or fem. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. sapindalis, from sapindus (q.v.).] 
Bot.: The Sapindal Alliance ; an alliance of 
Hypogynous Exogens, with monodichlamy- 
deous, unsymmetrical flowers, axile placenta, 
an imbricated calyx and corolla, definite 
stamens, and little or no albumen. Orders: 
Tremandraceez, Polygalacee, Petiveriacee, 
Vochyacez, Staphyleaceze, Sapindacese, Acer- 
acer, Malpighiacew, and Erythroxylacee. 


sa-pin’-dé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sapind(us) ; 
‘Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Sapindaces. Leaves alter- 
nate; ovules generally solitary; embryo 
curved, or occasionally straight. (Lindley.) 


sa-pin’-dits, s._[Mod. Lat., from Lat. sapo = 
= soap, and Indus = Indian.] 

Bot.: Soap-tree; the typical genus of 
Sapindaceze (q.v.). Trees or shrubs, with 
equally pinnate leaves, and panicles of white 
or greenish flowers. The fleshy fruits of 
Sapindus esculentus and S. senegalensis are 
eaten. The acrid fruits of S. saponaria and 
S. inequalis, placed in water, form a lather, 
used in lieu of soap in the West Indies. If 
pounded and thrown into water, they intoxi- 
cate fish. A tincture of the berries has been 
recommended in chlorosis. S. Mukorossi (or 
detergens) and S. trifoliatus (or emarginata), 
both cultivated in India, yield a gum. The 
seeds of the first and the fruit of the second 
are given in India medicinally. The fruit of 
S. attenuatus is eaten in Sylhet. 


ga'-pi-iim, s. [Celticsap = fat. Named fromthe 
unctuous exudation from the wounded trunk. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Hippomanex. The juice 

of Sapiwm aucuparium is said to be poisonous. 


Bap’-léss, a. [Eng. sap (1), s.; -less.] 
1, Destitute of sap ; dry, withered. 


“Trees, on the sapless branches of which enormous 
snakes were curled.’—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 10, 1886. 


*2, Worn out, old. 
“Tam old and sapless.” 
? Beaum, & Flet.: Captain, i. 3. 
*3. Spiritless. 
“Heartless, sapless services, which bad no godliness, 
no sincerity, no true love of God in them.”—Water- 
land : Works, vi. 218. 


sap’-ling, s. [Eng. sap (1), s.; dimin. -ling.] 
1, A young tree full of sap; a young plant. 
“The near branches and saplings were besmeared 
with it."—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 98. 
2. A young greyhound ; a greyhound which 
has never run in a coursing match. 
“Having conspired to run in a Sapling Stake a grey- 
hound which was not a sapling.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Feb, 18, 1885, 


*3, A young person. 


sap-d-dil’-la, sap-pd-dil’-la, s. {Dut. sapo- 
dille; Sp. sapotilla, from Mexican zapoil.] 
[AcHras, Sapora.] The fruit of Achras Sapota. 
It is highly esteemed in the West Indies. Its 
bark is astringent and febrifugal; its seeds 
aperient and diuretic. 


Sa-pog’-en-in, s. [Lat. sapo= soap; Gr. 
yevvaw (gennad) = to produce, and -in (Chem.). ] 
Chem. : Cy4H 9904. @sculic acid. A sub- 
stance formed along with a carbohydrate 
when saponin is boiled with dilute mineral 
acids. It is insoluble in water, easily soluble 
in boiling alcohol. : 


#ip-0-na-ceous (ce as sh), a. (Lat. sapo, 
genit. saponis = soap; Fr. saponace.] Soapy ; 
resembling soap ; having the qualities of soap. 


“Tt was close-grained, saponaceous to the touch,”— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. ii., ch. v’ 


* sip-0-nag’-i-ty, s. [Saronaczous.] The 
quality or state of being saponaceous. 


Bap-d-nar’-i-a, s. [Lat. swpo=soap. So 
named because it has been used as soap.] 
. Bot.: Soapwort, Fuller’s Herb; a genus of 
Bilenee (Lindley), of Caryophyllee, section 
Polycarpeer (Sir J. Hooker). Calyx monophyl- 
lous, cylindrical, and one-toothed, without 
bracteas; petals five-clawed; stamens ten; 
styles two; capsule four-toothed; seeds 
globose or reniform, Known species about 
thirty. Europe and temperate Asia. One, 


Saponaria officinalis, with a lilac or white 

flower, is naturalized in England, and S. 

vaccaria is a casual in corn-fields. The mucil- 

aginous sap of S. vaccawria is used in India 

in washing clothes, and as a cure for the itch, 
sa-pon’-ar-in, s. [Mod. Lat. saponar(ia) ; 
-in (Chem.). ] 

Chem.: A bitter, neutral, crystallizable sub- 
stance found in the roots of Saponaria officin- 
alis before flowering time, but not after. It 
is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether; in- 
soluble in oil of turpentine. 


Sle haar ~~ Lat. it. r 
sap’-o-nar-y, a. [Lat. sapo, genit. saponis 
= soap.] Saponaceous. 

“A soft saponary substance.”—Boyle. 


* sa-pon-i-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. saponify ; 
-able.| Capable of being saponified or con- 
verted into soap. 


sa-pon-i-fi-ca/tion, s. [Eng. saponify; ¢ 
connective, and suff. -ation.] 

Chem.: A term formerly applied to the 
conversion of fats into soaps by the action of 
alkalis and metallic hydrates, the change 
resulting in the formation of a salt of the 
fatty acid and glycerin; now extended to 
the decomposition of all ethers and similar 
compounds into acids and alcohols, and also 
to the resolution of glucosides by the action 
of dilute acids. 


sa-pon’-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. sapo, genit. suponis = 
soap, and facio (pass. fio) = to make.] To con- 
vert into soap, by combination with an alkali. 


sap-d-nin, s. [Lat. sapo, genit. sapon(is) = 
soap; -in (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : CjgHo40j9 (?). Senegin. Polygalin. 
A substance first observed in the common 
soapwort, but now found to be widely dif- 
fused through the vegetable kingdom. Quil- 
laja bark, horse-chestnuts, and senega root 
yield it in considerable quantities. The 
powdered substance is boiled in strong 
alcohol, and filtered hot; the saponin 
separates in flocks on cooling, and is purified 
by animal charcoal. It is a white friable 
powder, having a burning and persistently 
disagreeable taste, is more soluble in dilute 
than strong alcohol, and forms with water a 
frothy solution. It is often used to give an arti- 
ficial froth to beer and effervescing beverages. 


sip’-o-nite, s. [Lat. sapo, genit. sapon(is)= 
soap ; suff. -ite (AZin.). ] 
Mineralogy : 


1, An amorphous mineral occurring as no- 
dules, or filling crevices, and forming amygdules 
in igneous rocks. Soft, but brittle when dry. 
Sp. gr. 2°266; lustre, dull to greasy ; colour, 
various. Compos.: essentially a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia and alumina, but analyses 
vary considerably, the substance being more 
or less impure. 

2. A clay resembling soap, occurring in the 
granite of the hot springs of Plombiéres, 
France. 


* sa/-por, *sa’-pour, s. [Lat.sapor.] Taste, 
flavour, savour, sapidity; power or quality 
of affecting or stimulating the palate. 


“There is some sapor in all aliments, as ‘being to be 
distinguished and judged by the gust."—Browne : Vul- 
gar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 


sap-6-rét-in, s. [Eng, sapo(nin). and Gr. 
pytivyn (rhétiné) = resin.]} 
Chem. : CgH 403 (?). Produced, according 


to Overbeck, by boiling saponin with dilute 
acids. It is probably identical with sapogenin. 


* sap-6-rif -iec, a. [Fr. saporifique, from Lat. 
sapor = flavour, taste, and facio= to make.] 
Having the power or quality of producing 
taste ; producing taste, flavour, or relish. 


* sap-0-rif-ic-néss, s. [Eng. saporific; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being saporific. 


* sAp-or-0s'-i-_ty, s. [Eng. saporous; -ity.] 
The quality of a body by which it excites the 
sensation of taste, 


* sAp’-or-ous, a. [Lat. saporus, from sapor 
=taste.] Having flavour or taste; yielding 
some kind of taste. 


sa-po’-ta, s. [From Lat. sapo =soap.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Sapotacer, 
generally made a synonym of Achras. Calyx 
of four or five segments ; corolla campanulate ; 


stamens twelve, only six of them fertile, 
Sapota Achras, often called Achras Sapota, is 
the Sapodilla, 


sip-d-ta’-cé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sapot(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Sapotads; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Rhamnales. Trees or 
shrubs, often milky. Leaves alternate, some- 
times, or nearly, whorled, entire, coriaceous, 
exstipulate ; calyx regular, persistent, with 
five, rarely with four, to eight divisions ; 
corolla monopetalous, regular, deciduous, its 
segments generally as numerous as those of 
the calyx. Fertile stamens as many, altern- 
ating with the same number of sterile ones; 
style one ; stigma undivided or lobed. Ovary 
superior, several celled, each with one ovule. 
Fruit fleshy, with several one-seeded cells, or 
by abortion with one. Seeds nut-like. Natives 
chiefly of tropical India, Africa, and America. 
Known genera twenty-one, species 212. 
(Lindley.) 


sip-6-tad, s. [Mod. Lat. sapot(a); Eng. suff. 


Bot. (Pl.): The Sapotaces (q.v.). (Lindley.) 
sap-pa-dil’-1o, s. 


sap-pan, sap’-an, s. [Sp. sapan; Malay 
sapang; Javanese sdchang.] A dye-wood, 
produced by Cesalpinia sappan, a native of 
Southern Asia and the neighbouring islands, 
It resembles Brazil wood in colour and pro- 
perties. 


sap’-par-ite, s. [Fr. sappare.] 
Min. :; The same as KyaniTE (q.V.), 


sap”-per, s. (Fr. sapeur.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who or that which saps. 

2. Mil.: A term applied to officers and 
men of the Royal Engineers, who were origi- 
nally organized as a corps of ‘‘Sappers and 
Miners.” They are at present divided into 
troops and companies. The former are 
mounted for telegraph and pontooning duties ; 
the latter are designed for service in the field 
with the infantry columns, for which purpose 
they are provided with entrenching tools, &c. ; 
for submarine mining on the coasts; for 
garrison duty, where they undertake the work 
of skilled mechanics, and for surveying work 
in Great Britain and elsewhere. Others are 
permanently employed in telegraph mainten- 
ance work for postal service. They are armed 
and equipped similarly to the infantry. 


sapph’-ic, * sapph’-ick (pph as f), 
* saph’-ik, a. & s. [See def.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of, or pertaining to Sappho, 
a celebrated Greek poetess, nearly contem- 
poraneous with Alczus, born at Mitylene, in 
the island of Lesbos, about B.c. 600. 

2. Pros. : Applied to a kind of verse said to 
have been invented by Sappho. It consists 
of eleven syllables in five feet, of which the 
first, fourth, and fifth are trochees, the second 
a spondee, and the third a dactyl, thus; 


([SaPoDILLA.] 


-v|—--|-vul]-v]|]—v 
thrice repeated, and followed by an Adonie, 
-vul|--. 


B. As substantive: 

Pros. : A sapphic verse. 

““She sung these sapphicks, speaking as it were to 

her own hope.”—Sidney: Arcadia, bk. i. 

“| English Sapphics have been sometimes 
attempted. The following example, from The 
Friend of Humanity & the Knife-grinder, a 
parody by Canning and Frere of Southey’s 
Widow, will show both the Sapphic and the 
Adonic lines : : 

“Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast.” 
sapph’-ire (pph as f), * saph-ir, s. & a. 
[Fr. saphir, from Lat. sapphiras, from Gr. 
aamerpos (sappheiros), from Heb. sappir=a 
sapphire ; Pers. saffr.] 

A. As substantive : j 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. The colour of a sapphire; blue. 

II. Technically : ‘ 

1, Her. : The same as AZURE (q.v.). 


2. Min. : Aname originally used to designate 
the transparent blue varieties of corundum 
(q.v.). At the present time it includes all 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wat, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib. ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


sapphirine—sarcenet 
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transparent kinds with the exception of the 
ruby, an exception confined however to jewel- 
ers. 

3. Ornith. (Pl.): Eucephala, a genus of 
Humming-birds, with nine species. The pre- 
vailing colours are blue and br right green. 

4, Script.: Heb. VD (sappir)=a stone of 
an azure colour (Bxod. xxiv. 10), and very 
precious (Job xxviii. 16). It was the second 
stone in the second row of the high priest's 
breastplate. It was probably the lapis lazuli 
and not the modern sapphire. The cadepos 
(sapheiros) of Rev. xxi. 19 seems also to have 
been the lapis lazuli. 

a As adj. ; Resembling a sapphire ; sapphi- 


ve The living throne, the bo aE ee blaze.” 
Gray: Progress of Poesy. 
sapphire-quartz, s. 
Min. : Aname given to the indigo or Berlin- 
blue quartz, found associated with crocidolite 
at Golling, Salzburg. 


sipph’-ir-ine (pph as f), * saph’-ir-ine, 
a &s. (Lat. sapphirinus.] 

A. As adj. : Made of sapphire ; resembling 
sapphire ; having the qualities of sapphire. 

“ Because of their sapphirine degree of hardness,”— 

Boyle: Works, iii. 525. 
_ B. As substantive: 

Min.: A mineral of a pale blue colour, 
oceurring in grains with mica, &c., at Fiske- 
naes, Greenland. Crystallization, orthorhom- 
bic (?). Hardness, 7 to 8; sp. gr. 3°42 to 3°48 ; 

~ lustre, vitreous ; translucent ; dichroic. Com: 
s.: Silica, 14°5; alumina, 66°2; magnesia, 
9°3=100, which is equivalent to the formula, 
3MgO + 4A103 + 14S8i02. (In this sense pron. 
saf’-t-rine.) 

sapphirine-gurnard, s. 

Ichthy.: Trigla hirundo. It is brownish 
red in colour, and the pectoral fins are mar- 
med with blue. The air-bladder is divided 

to three lobes. Called also the Tub-fish. 
J 
} 


saipph’-6 (pphas f), s. [See def.] 

1. Gr. Mythol.: (Saeputo, A. 1.]. 

2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 80]. 

3. Ornith. ; Comets ; a genus of Trochilide, 
with three species, from Peru, Bolivia, and 
the Argentine Republic. The tail is forked, 
and the outer feathers elongate and of a gor- 

- geous coloration. 


sap’—-pi-néss, s. [Eng. sappy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sappy or full of sap ; 
oe a juiciness. 

“ The sappiness of that underwood may, as I appre- 
hend it, be ascribed in part to the fatness of that boil,” 
—Terry : Voyage to the East Indies, p. 103. 

gapping, pr. par. ora. [Sap (2), v.] 


sapping-machine, s. A circular saw 
for slabbing balks and sawing bolts for shingle 


a 
; 
; 


stuff. 
sap-ple, s. [A dimin. from Scotch saip = 
- soap, (Jamiesonr)] A lye of soap and water ; 
5 soapsnds. (Semen. 


sippy (), ‘3 sap’ -pie, a. [Eng. sap (), 8.5 -Y. J 
I, Lit.: Full of sap; abounding with sap; 
_ juicy, succulent. 


r Aw Mown down while stalks and leaves are green and 
sappy."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 


4 “¥ *2. Fig. : Young ; not firm; weak. 


=e “When he had passed this weak and sappy age, he 
ane committed to Dr. Cox.”—Hayward, 


ir DY, he (Eng. sap (2), 8.; -y.] Weak 


brome, s. [Gr. canpds 0s) = 
ane teroie| pds (sapros) 
: Saprocyanogen. A blue or red 
ng matter produced by the putrefac- 
n Oscillatoria. (Watts.) 


a. (Gr. campds (sapros) = 
ot of yevvaw (gennad) = to 
ee by, or in connection 


sap-ro-lég’ -ni-a, s. (Gr. campos (sapros) = 
utrid, and A€yvov (legnon)=the coloured 
bawae of a garment.] 
Bot.: A synonym of Leptomitus, or bs 
typical genus of Kiitzing’s Saprolegniez (q.v.). 


sap-ro-lég-ni-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sap- 
malegnitce Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Algals, sub-order Myco- 
phycez. (Kiitzing.) Oogonia spherical, full of 
protoplasm, usually terminal. Oospheres at 
first smooth, with no cell wall. 


o sa-proph’-a-ga, s. pl. [Gr. campds (mupree) 
= rotten, and gayety (phagein) = to eat.] 
Entom. :; A group of Lamellicorns living on 
decomposed vegetable matter. (D’Orbigny : 
Dict. d Hist. Nai.) 


sa-proph-a-gan, s. [SapropHaca.] Any 
individual of the Saprophaga (q.V.). 


sa-proph’ -a-gous, a. [SAPROPHAGA.] Feed- 
ing on decomposed or putrid substances. 


sap’-ro-phyte, s. [Gr. campdés (sapros) = 
rotten, putrid, and dvrov (phuton)=a plant.] 
A plant which grows on decaying vegetable 
matter. 


sap-ro-phyt/-ic, a. [Eng. saprophyt(e) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining or relating to saprophytes ; of the 
nature of a saprophyte. 


sa-proph’-yt-ism, s. (Eng. saprophyt(e) ; 
-ism.] The quality or state of being sapro- 
phytic ; the state of living on decayed vege- 
table matter. 


ton lal s. [A corrupt. of Ger. schabzieger 
(q.v.).] (See etym.) 


saip’-siick-ér, s. [Eng. sap (1), s., and 
sucker. (See extract.). | 
Ornith.; An American popular name for 
two species of Woodpecker: Picus villosus, 
the Hairy Woodpecker, or’ Larger Sapsucker, 
and P. pubescens, the Downy Woodpecker, or 
Lesser Sapsucker. 


“ The erroneous impression that it taps the trees for 
sap has given to these birds the common name of Sap- 
suckers, and has caused an unjust prejudice against 
them. So far from doing any injury to the tree, they 
are of great aud unmixed benefit.”"—Baird, Brewer & 
Ridgway: Hist, North American Birds, ii, 512, 


sAp-i-ca-ia (i as y), sap-fi-ca-ya, s. 
as ih South American name.] 
: Lecythis Ollaria. 


et a pa 8. 

Chem.: A brown substance found in the 
shells of the older fruit of the Sapucaia tree. 
It is probably the oxidised tannin of the fresh 
fruit. Soluble in hot water and alcohol. 


sa-py -g4, s. i ados (saos), only found in 
wee eat ss (sds)= sound, and mvyy (pugé) 
=the rune (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. : The sole genus of Sapygide (q.V.). 
They make holes in walls and in decay ing 
wood. Two species, Swpyga pacca (or puncit.ta) 
and S. clavicornis, are British. They are be- 
lieved to occupy the burrows dug by some bees. 


sa-pys-i-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sapyg(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Fossorial Hymen- 
optera ; the feet in both sexes slender and not 
largely spinose, and the antenne, which are 
at least as long as the head and thorax, some- 
what thickened at their extremity. 


*saque,s. [Sacqus.] 


sar, sar’-g0, sAr’-a-gi, s. [Sarcus.] 
Ichthy. ; Any individual of the genus Sargus 
(q.v.). 

“ Several of them occur in the Mediterranean and 
the neighbouring parts of the Atlantic, and are popu- 
larly called Surgo, Sar, and Saragu, names derived 
from the word Sargus, by which name these fishes 
were well known to the ancient bGreees and Romans.” 
—Giinther ; Study of Fishes, p. 465. 


Sar-a-ba-ite, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist,: The Egyptian name for certain 
vagrant monks who jgurneyed from city to 
city, making a livelihood by pretending to 
work miracles, and by traffic in relics. 


sar’-a-band, sar-a-bain’-da, s&r’-a- 
binde, «. (Fr. a snes from Sp. zura- 
banda =a fansies prob. from Pers. sarband = 
a fillet for sere a lady’s head-dress ; Ital. 
& Port. sarabande.) 
Moorish origin, for 


A Spanish dance of 
ing eps weet 


accompanies himself with the castanets, 
The tune is in 3 time, but slow and stately, 
and with a strong accent on the second beat 
in the bar. 

**No more for Moorish sarabands they cali.” 


‘arte: Vision of Death, 
pg pci s. (Burmese. ] 
Bot.: A synonym of Jonesia (q.v.). 


Sar’-a-cen,* Sar-e-zyn,s. [Lat. saracerus, 
lit. = one of the eastern people, from Arab. 
sharki = oriental, eastern ; shark = the east.) 

Hist.: A term first used, by Pliny (vi. 28) 
for the Bedouin Arabs inhabiting Mesopo- 
tamia. It became gradually extended in 
meaning till it comprehended all the Arab 
race; it was very much used in this wide 
sense in connexion with the Crusades. [Mv- 
HAMMADANISM. ] 


Saracen-corn, Saracen-wheat, s. 

Bot.: Fagopyrum esculentum. So named 
because it is said to have been brought from 
the East by the Saracens. 


Saracen’s consoud, s. 
Bot. : Senecio sarracenicus. 


Sar-a-gén-ic, * Sir-a-gén-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. Saracen ; -ic, ~ical.) Pertaining to the 
Saracens. 


Saracenic-architecture, s. 
MADAN-ARCHITECTURE. | 


*Sar’-a-cen-ism, s. 
Muhammadanism, 
Church, p. 566.) 


sir’-a-gi, s. [Sar.] 


*sar’-a-sin, * sar’-ra-sine, s. 
rasine.] A portcullis, a herse. 


sar’-a-wak-ite, s. [After Sarawak, Borneo, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral found in minute crystals, 
with many planes and rounded angles. Crys- 
tallization, probably tetragonal. Colourless, 
contains antimony. Dana jun. suggests Senar- 
montite (q.v.). 


sarc.-, pref. [Sarco-.] 


gar-can’-thi-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sarcan- 
th(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 


Bot. : A tribe of Vandew (q.v.). 


sar-can’-this, s. 
(anthos) = a flower.] 
( om : The typical genus of Sarcanthide 
q.v.) 


beseexea, s. (Fr. sarcasme, from Lat. sar- 
casmus, from Gr. capkaopuds (sarkasmos) =a 
sneer, from capkagw (sarkazd)=to tear flesh 
like dogs, ... to sneer, from oap& (sara), 
genit. capxos (sarkos)=flesh; Sp. & Ital. 
sarcasmo.] A sharp, bitter, or cutting ex- 
pression ; a satirical remark or expression ; 
a bitter gibe or taunt. 
“T grant this sarcasm is too severe. 
Cowper : Table Talk, 108, 
* sar-cais'-mois, a. [Eng. sarcasm; -ous.] 
Characterized by sarcasm ; sarcastic. 


“‘A sarcasmous reflection on the House of Commons 
itself."—North : Examen, p. 144. 


sar-cas'-tic, * sar-cas'-tic-al, a. [Gr. 
capkxacrixds (sarkastikos) = sneering.] Char- 
acterized by sarcasm; bitterly cutting or 
severe ; taunting; given to the use of sarcasm, 
“ That sarcastic levity of tongue.” 

Byron : Lara, i. 5. 
sar-cas’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sarcasticgl; 

-ly.] Ina sarcastic manner; with sarcasin. 


“Some . disputed sarcastically and contuma 
ciously against it."—Hammond : Works, iv. 670. 


sar-cel, s. [Fr. cerceaw, from Lat. circellus, 


dimin. from circus (q.v.).] One of the extreme 
pinion feathers in a hawk’s wings. 


sar’-celled, sar-cel-lee, a. [Sanrcet.] 
Her. ; Cut through the middle. 


sarce’-nét, sarse’-nét, sars’-nét, s. [o. 
Fr. sarcenet, from Low Lat. saracenicum = 
sarcenet, from Saraceni = the Saracens (q.v. wae 
A thin kind of silk goods used for linings, 

“ My worshipful dealer in flimsy sarsenets. "—Soott. 
Kenilworth, ch. i. 
sarcenet-ribbon, s. Plain silk ibon, | 
SIR ow from aii rep, or watered 
ribbon, 


[MuHam- 


[Eng. Saracen; -ism.] 
(Gauden; Tears of the 


(Fr. sar 


({Pref. sare-, and Gr. av@os 


a 


. 
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sarcilis—sarcorhamphins 


° sar’-cil-is, * sar’-zil, s. [Low Lat. sarcia- 
tus.) “A course woollen cloth worn by the 
lowest class of persons aud those who sub- 
sisted on charity, mentioned during the 
thirteenth century. (Sirutt.) 


sar-ci-na, s. [Gr. cdpxwos (sarkinos) = of or 
like flesh.) 

Bot.: A plant of doubtful affinity, probably 
a fungus, consisting of minute quadrilateral 
bodies in fours, or some multiple of four. 
Sarcina ventriculi was first observed by Good- 
sir in human vomit. 


sar’-cine, s. [Sarctna.] 

Chem. : C5H4N 0. A substance existing in 
the juice of flesh. It is extracted from the 
mother liquor from which creatine has been 
sepirated, by adding nitrate of silver and de- 
composing the precipitate with sulphydric 
acid. It separates from an aqueous solution as 
a white crystalline powder, which dissolves in 
300 parts of cold and 78 parts of boiling water. 
A weak organic base, uniting with acids and 
metallic oxides to form compounds, several 
of which are crystalline. The hydrochlorate 
C5H4N,0.HCl forms colourless tabular, and 
the sulphate needle-shaped crystals, 


*sar-cle, v.t. [Fr. sarcler, from Lat. sarculo, 
from sarculum=a weeding tool.) To weed, 
as corn with a hoe. 


“As for the sarcling or second harrowing.”—P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. xxi. 


gar-co-, sarc-, pref. [Gr. odpé (sarz), genit. 
aapkos (sarkos) = flesh.] Fleshy. 


sar-co-ba/-sis, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr, Baous 
(basis) = a foundation.} 
Bot.: A carcerule, 


sar-co-blast, s.  ([Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
BAaorés (blastos) = a sprout, a shoot.] 

Compar. Anat. (Pl.): Minute yellow bodies 

present in Rhizopods, serving as their ovules. 


sar-co-carp, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. xapmés 
(karpos) = fruit.J 
Bot.: The fleshy part of a fruit between the 
epicarp and the endocarp. 


sar’-co-céle, s. (Pref. sarco-, and Gr. «jy 
(kelé) = a tumour. ] 
Pathol. : The conversion of the testicle into 
a hard flesh-like structure, generally with en- 
largement of the organ without serious con- 
sequences ; at other times malignant effects 
follow. Akin to hydrocele (q.v.), but a dis- 
tinct malady. 


sar-co-¢éph’-a-lis, s. [Pref. sarco-, and 
Gr. xepady (kephalé) = the head.] 
Bot.: A genus of Gardenidie. Surcocephalus 
esculentus is the native peach of Guinea, 


gar-co-chlam’ys, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
xAapmus (chlanvus) = a cloak.] 

Bot.: A genus of Urticacee. Sarcochlamys 
(Urtica) pulcherrima, a large handsome shrub 
with tri-nerved leaves, common in Eastern 
Bengal and Burmah, yields a good fibre for 
ropes. (Calcutta Exhib, Rep.) 


gar-c0-c6l-la, s. [Lat., from Gr.capxoxdAda 
(sarkokolla) = a Persian gum.) 

Chem. : A guni-resin collected in Ethiopia, 
probably from Penceacea sarcocolla. It is olv- 
tained in yellow irregular grains, has a sharp, 
sweetish-bitter taste, and is inodorous. It is 
chiefly a mixture of resin, gum, and sarco- 
collin, which may be separated from each 
other by the action of ether and then alcohol. 


gar-co-col’-lid, s. [Mod. Lat. sarcoll(a); 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 


Bot. (Pl.): The Penzacez. 


sar-co-cdl -lin, s, 
~in (Chem.). ] 
Chem.: A body present in sareocolla, re- 
sembling. glycyrrhizin, not fully investigated. 
It is extracted by alcohol, and remains on 
evaporation as a semi-transparent amorphous 
mass, moderately soluble in boiling water. 
When heated, it smells like burnt sugar. 


(Lindley.) 
[Eng,, &c. sarcocoll(a) ; 


t a es 8. [Gr. capxadys (sarkodés) = flesh- 
e. 


Biol. : Protopilasm (q.v.). 


“Tn the protoplasmic jelly, called sarcode, resides 
the mnysterious vital power, whatever that may prove 
to be."—Scribner's Maguzine, June, 1877, p. 158. 


sar’-co-deérm, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. dépya 
(derma) = skin.] 

Bot.: An intermediate fleshy layer, consist- 
ing of either primine or secondine, in the 
testa of certain seeds, Called also Sarco- 
sperm, 


sar-cod-ic, a. [Eng. sarcod(e); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to sarcode ; protoplasmic, 


* sar’-coid, a. & s. [Gr. odpé (sarx), genit. 
gapkos (sarkos)=flesh, and etSos (eidos) = 
appearance, ] 

A, As adj.: Resembling flesh. 
B. As subst.: One of the particles which 
make up the flesh of a sponge. 


sar-co-lém/-ma, s. (Pref. sarco-, and Gr, 
A€upa (lemme) = a husk.] 
Anat,: The proper sheath of muscular fibre. 


sar’-cO-line, a. [Gr. odp& (sarz), genit. 
oapkos (sarkos) = flesh.] 
Min.: Flesh-coloured. 


sar’-co-lite, s. (Pref. sarco-, and Gr, Atos 
(lithos) =a stone; Ger. sarkolith.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A tetragonal mineral, belonging to the 
Scapolite group, occurring sparsely in pale 
flesh-red crystals in the volcanic agglomerates 
of Monte Somma, Vesuvius. Hardness, 6; 
sp. gr. 2°545 ; lustre, vitreous ; trausparent to 
subtransparent. Compos. : silica, 39°7 ; alu- 
mina, 22°8; lime, 33:4; soda, 4*1=100, re- 
presented by the formula, 

(4 G% CaO + A NaO)3+ 4 Al,O3?, 88109, 

2. A flesh-red variety of Gmelinite (q.v.), 
from Montecchio Maggiore. 


sar-coO-16g’-ic, sar-cd-16%-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. sarcolog(y); -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to sarcology. 


sgar-col’-0-gist, s. (Eng. sarcolog(y); -ist.] 
One who is versed in sarcology. 


sar-col’-0-8y, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) =a word, a discourse. ] 
Anat.: That branch which treats of the 
soft parts of the body, as of the muscles, fat, 
intestines, &c. 


+ Sar-co’-ma (pl. sar-co’-ma-ta), s. [Gr., 
from gapaow (sarkvd) = to make flesh; oapf 
(sara), genit. oapkds (sarkos) = flesh.] 

1. Bot.: A fleshy disc. 

2, Pathol. (Pl.): Cancerous growths, con- 
sisting of connective-tissue cells retaining 
their embryonic condition. Those that re- 
main in this elementary condition are round 
cells, those which advance one stage further 
are spindle-shaped; and a third kind origi- 
nating in the bone, and having large nucleated 
inyeloid cells, are called myeloid. The first 
is the most malignant, 

sar-co’-ma-tous, a. [Sarcoma.] Pertain- 

ing or relating to sarcoma, 


“Tu their earliest stage sarcomatous tumours pre- 
sent aggregations of small round cells,”"— Tanner: 
Pract. of Medicine (ed. 7th), i. 83. 


sar-coOph’-a-ga, s. pl. [SarcopHacus.] 

1, Entom.: A genns of Muscide (q.v.). 
Sareophaqa carnaria, about half an inch long, 
is the Flesh-fly. It has six grayish-white 
streaks upon the thorax, and four rows of 
square white spots upon the abdomen. 

+2. Zool.: A group or tribe of Marsupiata. 
Canines long in both jaws; a simple stomach, 
no cecum. There is one family, the Dasy- 
uride. (Owen.) 


* sar-cOph’-a-gal, a. [SarcopHaaus.] The 
saine as SARCUPUAGOUS (q.V.). 
“In the sarcophagal grave,”"—Adams: Works, i. 876. 


sar-coph’-a-gan, s. [SarcopHaca.] One of 
the Sarcophaga ; a flesh-eating animal. 


sar-coph’-a-gous, a. [SarcopHaaus.] Flesh- 
eating ; feeding or subsisting on flesh. 


sar-coph’-a-gitis (pl. sar—-cdph’-a-gi 
{Lat.], sar-coph’-a-giis-€s [Eng.]), s. 
(Lat. sarcophagus, from Gr. capxopayos (sarko- 


phagos), from oapé (stra), genit. capkds (sarkos) | 


= flesh, and dayerv (phagein) = to eat; Fr. 
sarcophage ; Sp. t Ital. sarcofago.] 

*1. A kind of stone used amongst the 
Greeks for making coffins, and so called 
because it was believed to have the property 


of consuming the flesh of dead bodies de. 
posited in it within a few weeks. (See 
etym.) It was also called Lapis Assius, 
from being found at Assos, a city of Lycia, in 
Asia Minor, 

“ Near unto Assos, a citie in Troas, there is found in 
the quarries a certain stone called sarcophagus, which 
runneth in a direct veine, and is apt to be cloven and 
so cut out of the rocke by flakes. ‘he reason of that 
name is this, because that within the space of fortie 
daies it is known for certaine to consume the bodies of 
the dead which are bestowed therein, skin, flesh, and 
bone, all save the teeth.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. 
Xxxvi., ch, xvii. 

2. A coffin or tomb of stone ; a kind of stone 
chest, used for containing a dead body. Sar- 
cophagi were anciently in general use, at least 
with the wealthy, among the Orientals, par- 
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ticularly those inhabiting the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, and were often orna- 
mented with elaborate and expensive sculp- 
tures. In modern times stone coffins are 
occasionally used for royal or distinguished 
persons. 


“On the right and on the left reposed, each in & 
massy sarcophagus, the departed kings and queens of 
Spain."—Macaulay.: Hist. Eng. ch. xxiv. 


*gar-coéph-a-gy, *sar-coph-a-gie, s. 
[SarcopHacus.] The practice of eating flesh. 


“There was no sarcophagy before the flood.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. tii., ch. xxv. 


+ sar’-coO-phile, s. [SarcopHixvs.] any 
flesh-loving animal; specif., any individ 
of the old genus Sarcophilus (q.v.). 


* sar-coph’-i-lis, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
idéw (philed) = to love.) 
Zool. : An old synonym of Dasyurus (q.v.). 


sar-co-phy-té, sar’-co-phyte, s. (Pref. 
sarco-, and Gr. durév (phuton) =a plant.) 

Botany : 

1. Of the first form: The typical genus of 
Sarcophytidez (g.v.). 

2. Of the second form: The only known 
species of the genus. It is a fungus-like 
plant, with a very bad smell, parasitic on the 
root of Cape Mimosas. 


sar-cd-phy-tid’-&-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
sarcophyt(e) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Balanophoracee (q.v.). 


sar-cop’-side, s. [Pref. sarc-; Gr. dus (opsis) © 
= appearance, and Eng. suff. -ide.] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in irregular 
ellipsoids in a granite vein between Michiels- 
dorf and the Miihlbachthal, Silesia. Crys- 
-tallization, probably monoclinic. Hardn 
4:0; sp. gr. 3°692 to 3°720; lustre, somewha' 
silky ; colour when fresh, flesh-red to laven- 
der-blue; streak, straw-yellow. Compos. : 
a phosphate of the proto- and sesquioxides of 
iron and manganese. Dana jun. suggests that 
it.may be a variety of triplite (q.v.). 


sar-cop-syl’-la, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
WiAda (psulla) = a flea.) 
Entom.: A genus of Pulicide. Sarcopsylla 
(or Pulex) penetrans is the Chigre (q.v.). 


sar-cop’-tes, s. 
(kopto) = to cut.] 
Zool.: A genus of Acaride. Sarcoptes (or 
Acarus) scabiei digs into the human skin, and 
produces the itch. Sarcoptes equi (probably 
Acarus exulcerans, Linn.) infests the horse. 


sar-cop'-tic, a. [Sarcopres.] Caused by 
mites of the genus Sarcoptes. 


“ Although the mites (Sarcoptes) have been found in 
small numbers from time to time ou the skius of 
horses, cattle, and sheep, the important difference 
between ordinary mange and sarcoptic mange is, that 
in the first the mange mites are on the surface, where 
they can he easily reached, and in the latter they 
burrow under the cuticle, aud are cousequently less 
likely to be destroyed by the applications which are 
used for the cure of the affection. "—Field, July 24, 1886, 


sar-co-rhim-phi-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
sarcorhamph(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. sulf. -ine.} 


[Pref. sarco-, and Gr. xémrw 
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Ornith.: American Vultures, New World 
Vultures; a sub-family of Vulturide (q.v.), 
with four genera and nine species. (Wallace.) 
The nostrils are perforated, the bony septum 
being absent. 


sar-co-rham’-phis, s. (Pref. sarco-, and 
Gr. papdos (rhamphos) =a beak. ] 

Ornith. : Condor, the typical genus of the 
sub-family Sar corhamphine (q.v.), with two 
species, from the Andes of South America, 
and below 41° 8. latitude. Beak large and 
strong, with fleshy caruucles at base. 


gar’-co-sine, s. [Gr. cdpé (sarx), genit. 
gapkos (surkos) = flesh ; Eng. suff. -ine.] 
Chem. : CgH7NO9=C2H4(CH3)NOo. Methyl- 
glycocine. A substance metameric with 
alanine and urethane, obtained by the action 
of baryta on creatine. It forms colourless 
trimetric crystals, very soluble in water, 
slightly in alcohol, is neutral, and has a 
sweetish and rather metallic taste. It is a 
weak base, and combines with acids to form 
crystalline compounds. 


Sar-cO-sis, s. [Gr., from capkdw (sarkod) = 
to make fleshy.) [Sarcoma.] 
Surgery : 
1, The formation of flesh. 
‘2, A fleshy tumour ; sarcoma. 


sar’-—co-sperm, s. (Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
_ omépwa (sperma) = seed.) [SARCODERM.] 


sar-co-s tém’-ma, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
oréwpja (stemma) = a wreath, Named from 
the fleshy leaflets of the inner corolla.] 


Bot.: A genus of true Asclepiadacez. Corolla 
rotate, with a coronet of double stamens, 
Sarcostemma Vorskahlianum and F. stipitacewm 
are eatable. S. glauwcwm constitutes the ipe- 
cacuanha of Menezes: Water passed through 
a bag of S. brevistigma and a bag of salt will 
kill any white ants. An intoxicating liquor 

was formerly made from this species. 


sar-co-stig’ -ma, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
oriypa (stigma) = a prick, a mark.] 
__ Bot.: A, genus of Icacinacee. Sarcostigma 
_ Kleinii, an Indian species, yields an oil, used in 
- Bombay i in rheumatism, and burnt in lamps. 


7 
| Gki-08 nt716, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. ordAos 
' : ee ew =a pillar.] [SARCOTHECA. ] 


; sar-cé-thé-ca (pl. sar-cd-the-cz), s. 

} _ [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. @j«n (theke) =a chest.] 

7 Zool. (Pl.): Hincks’ name for the cup-like 
chitinous cells, which, with the pseudopodia 

J _ emitted therefrom, Busk called Nematophores. 

] -{NemaropHore.] Hincks thus distinguishes 

t 


— 


contains, which he calls sarcostyle. 


“Mr. Hincks, however, considering hes the 
presepce of the thread-cells is not the primary 
characteristic, and is perhaps not universal, has sub- 
stituted the term sarcothecu for the chitinous cell, 

 gnd surcostyle for the contained sarcode-mass."— 

“5 ad Mf, Ball: Cat. of Austral. Hydroid Zoophytes, p. 20. 


Le 
_ *sar-cot-ic, *sar-cot-ick, o. &s, [Gr. 
“gapxwtixds (sarkatikos), froin cdpxwots (sar- 
ahi ; Fr. sarcotique ; Sp. & Ital. sarcotico.} 
oo: A, As adj.: Producing or generating flesh ; 
_. incarnative. 
__ B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
hich Priioom the growth of flesh ; an inecar- 
native. (Wiseman; Surgery, bk, ii., ch. vi.) 


otis, a. [Gr. odpé (sarz), genit. capkds 
sarkos) = flesh.] Of or pertaining to flesh or 


_ the protoplasm cell from the protoplasm it 


an cous-elements, s. pl. 
__ _ Physiol. : The elementary particles, which 
_ by their union form the mass of muscular fibre. 


‘tion, s. (Lat. sarculatio, from 
to eats, [Sarcue.] The act of 
weeding with a rake or hoe, 


. capdiov (sardion) = the sardian 
sardoine,] 


tng compact variety of chalcedony 

on a fractured surface a dull 
Colour, pale yellowish-red, 
, transparent to translucent, 
by the ancient gem engravers. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 

Sardes. 
“ Taking ee here of the Sardians.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, tv. 3. 

sar’-dine, s. (Fr. sardine; Prov. sarda; Sp. 
sardina, sarda; Ital, sardella, sardw; Lat. 
sardina, sarda ; ‘Gr. capdivy, capdivos (sardiné, 
sardinos) = the sardine, from Sapéw (Sardd) 
= Sar sania, near which it was caught, } 

Ichthy. : Clwpea sardina, a fish resembling 

the sitetinstl but smaller, specially abundant 
in the Mediterranean ; found also in the At- 
lantic, but not visiting the American coast. 
They are curea with oil in tin boxes, and form 
a wholesome article of food. The annual 
value of the exports from French and Medi- 
terranean ports is about £150,000. _Soime- 
times the French cure them in red wine, 
when they-are called anchovied sardines, 
and are exported to the Levant. 


sardine, a. &s. (Lat. sardium.] 


A. As adj.: Of or belonging to Sardis, the 
capital of Lydia. (Rev. iv. 3.) 
B. As subst.: The Sardius. (Liddell & 


Scott, S.V. capd.ov.) 


Sar’-din-i-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the island, 
kingdom, or people of Sardinia. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native or inhabitant of the 
island or kingdom of Sardinia. The latter 
included the provinces of Piedmout and 
Savoy, as well as the island of Sardinia, 

2. Min.: Anglesite in distorted crystals, 
fonnd at Monte Poni. Thought by Breithaupt 
to differ from anglesite in crystallization, 


sar’-di-ts, s. (Gr. cdpédov (sardion) = the 

sardian stone, the transparent red kind being 
carnelian, the brown the sardine or sard.] 

Scripture : M 

1. Old Test.: Heb, DIN (odhem), probably 
either the sard or the sardonyx. It was the 
first stone in the first row of the high priest's 
breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10; 
Ezek. xxviii. 13). 


2. New Test.: Gr. odpSoy (sardion). Pro- 
bably the same as 1. (Rey. xxi. 20.) 
sar’-doin, s. [Fr. sardonie.] Sard, carnelian. 


* sar-do-ni-an, a. [0. Fr. sardonien, from 
Lat. sardonius; Gr. capddvos (sardonios) = 
sardonic (q.v.).] ‘he same as SARDONIC (q.V.). 

“With Sardonian smile 

Laughing on her, his false inteut to shade.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 12. 

sar-don’-ic, a. (Fr, sardonique, from Lat. 
sardonius ; Gr. capSovi0s, capdavios (sardonios, 
sardanios), Whence capdamov yedav (sardanion 
gelan) = to laugh bitterly or grimly, prob. 
from catpw (saird)=to draw back the lips 
and show the teeth, to grin ; by some derived 
from capd6viov (sardonian), a plant of Sardinia, 

said to s¢rew up the face of the eater.] 
1. Apparently, but not really, proceeding 
from gaiety or mirth; forced. (Said of a 

laugh or smile.) 


‘Where strained sardonick smiles are closing still.” 
Reliquie W ottoniaune, p. 391. 


2. Bitterly ironical ; sarcastic ; derisive and 
malignant. 
“ A broad sardonick smile 
Of dread significances 
Cowper: Homer; Odyssey xx. 
sardonic-laugh (or smilie), s. [Risus 
SARDONICUS. ] 


* sar-don’-ic-Al-ly, adv. [Exg. sardonic; 
-al, -ly.) In asardonic manner. 
aos He laughed sardonicaliu."—O. Bronté: Jane Eyre, 


* sar-don’-ic-an, a. [Lat. sardonicus.] Sar- 
donic (q.v.). ° 
“ Homer first, and others after him, call laughter, 
which conceals some noxious design, Sardonican,”— 
Taylor; Pausanias, iii. 149, 
sard-6n’-¥x, s. [Eng. sard, and onyz.] 

1. Min. : A variety of agate in which the 
layers are in straight bands, white chalce- 
dony or semi-opal alternating with sard (q.v.). 

2. Script.: The sardonyx of Rev. xxi. 20 is 
probably translated correctly. 


sa‘-reé, sa/-ri, s, [Hind.] : 
1, A cotton fabric worn by Bast-Indian_ 
women wrapped about the person. 
a Along scarf of embroidered gauze or max. 


* sar’-6ll, s. 
sar-gas’-so,s. [Sp. sargaz/=sea-weed.] (See 


sar-gas'-sum, s 


sar-S1-na, s. pl. 


sar’-go-don, s. 


sark, * serk, *serke, s. 


sark’-ing, s. 


sarn, Ss. 


she women ansd deeper than that worn »y men. 


(SERAGLIO. J 


compound.) 
Sargasso-sea, s. 
Bot. Geog. : The part of the Atlantic covered 


by the Gulf-weed (q.v.). 


[Latinised from sargasse 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. ; A genus of dark-spored fucoids of the 
family Cystoseiride. Receptacles simall, 
linear, and mostly clustered at the base of 
branches, and pierced by many pores leading 
to conceptacles containing spore-sacs and 
clusters of autheridia. Surgasswm baceiferum 
is the Gulf-weed (q.v.).  S. acunthocarpum and 
S. cuneifolium are used for food in the Sand- 
wich Islands. SS. vulgare is given in Portu- 
guese India against calculus, and S. bacciferum 
in South America against tumours. 


{Lat. sarg(us); neut. pl. 
adj. suff, -ina.] 

Ichthy. & Paleont.: A group of Sparide. 
Jaws with a single series of incisors in front, 
and several series of rounded molars on the 
side. There is but one genus, Sargus, with 
twenty species. (Sar.] They feed on hard- 
shelled animals, which they crush with their 
molar teeth, Found in the Chalk of Mount 
Lebanon. 


(Lat. sarg(us) ; suff, -odon.} 


Paleont.: A genus of Sparide, with one 
species from the Rheetic beds. 


sar’-giis, s. (Lat., from Gr. cdpyos (sargos).] 
[SarGrna.] 
sa'-ri, s. [SAREE.] 


[A. S. serce, syrce ; 
Icel. serkr ; Dan. serk,) A shirt, a shift. 

“Your honor sall get ane o’ the colonel’s ain ruffled 
sarks.’—Scott ; Waverley, ch, xxxix. 
(Sark. ] 

Build. : The sheathing of a roof above the 
rafters, affording a hold for the nails which 
secure the shingles or slates. A 


sar’-lac, sar’-lik, sar-lyk, s. [Name in 
the Tartar dialect.] 
Zool. : The Yak (q.v.). 
Sar-ma-tian, Sar-mat’-ic, a. [See def.] 


Of, or pertaining to Sarmatia or its inhabi- 
tants, the ancestors of the Russians and Pules, 


sar’-mént, s.- [SaRMENTUM.] 
sar-mén-ta’- -g6-x, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. 


Lat. sarmentaceus, from Lat. sarmentwm(q.v.).] 

Bot.: The forty-ninth order in Linnzeus’s 
Natural System. Genera: Vitis, Hedera, 
Houstonia, Ruseus, Smilax, Menisvermum, 
‘Aristolochia, &e. 


sar-mén-ta'-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Sar- 


MENTACE&.) 
Bot. : The saine as SARMENTOSE (q.V.). 


* sar-mén-tid’-i-iim, s. [Mod. Lat. dimin. 


from sarmentwm (q.v.). } 


Bot.: A group of cymes disposed centri- 
fugally, as the flowers are in the cyme, 


sar-mén’-tose, sar-mén’-toils, a. [Lat. 


sarmentosus. } 


Bot. ; Having sarmenta or runners ; having 
the form or character of a runner, 


sar-mén’-tim (pl. sar-mén’-ta), s. (Lat., 


for sarpimentum, from sarpo = to trim.] 


Bot.: A runner; the slender, woody stem 
of climbing plants. (Linneus.) 


sar-mi-én-ta, s. (Sp. sarmienta =a twig or 


branch cut off from a vine.] 

Bot.: A genus of Gesnerere (q.v.). Sarmi- 
enta repens, a creeping plant with scarlet 
flowers, is used in Chili as an emollient, 


[Welsh.] A pavement or ste - 
stone. (Prov.) “E [bey 


sa-réng, s. [Native name.] 
1, A plain or printed cotton fabric imported ~ 
into the Indian or Eastern Archipelago, 
2. A garment worn in the Indian Archi- 


pelago. It consists of a piece of cloth wrapped 
round the lower part of the body, that worn 


; 
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ga@'-ros, s. [East Aramean.] 

Astror.: A Chaldean astronomical period or 
eyele, the exact length of which has been 
greatly disputed. It has been variously esti- 
mated from 3,600 days to 3,600 years. 


sar-d-tham’-nis, s. [Gr. capds (saros)=a 
broom, and Oé,.vos (thamnos) = a bush, a shrub.] 
Bot. : A genus of Cytisew, founded to re- 
ceive the Common Broom, Sarothamnus scopar- 
ius, formerly Cytisus scoparius. Sir J. Hooker 
reverts to the old name, 


sar-0-thér’-0-ddn, s. (Gr. caipw (saird) = 
to show the teeth; Ojp (thér)=an animal, 
and suff, -odon.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Chromides, with two 
species from the rivers and lakes of Africa, 
extending to the Sahara and Palestine. 


gsar-plar, s. [Sarpuier.] A large sack or 
bale of wool containing eighty tods, each of 
which contains two stone of fourteen pounds. 


*sar’-plier, s. [Fr._ serpilli¢re = sackcloth, 
a corrupt. of serge vieille= old serge.] [SERGE.] 
1, Canvas or packing-cloth. 


2. The same as SARPLAR (q.V.). 


“So that there was a subsidie paied for all sarpliers 
of wooll that went out of the relme.”— Holinshed + 
Chronicle ; Edward I, (an. 1294), 


sar-ra-cén’-i-a, s. [Named after Dr. Sar- 
racin, a French physician.] 

Bot. ; Side-saddle flower; the typical genus 
of Sarraceniacee (q.v.). Petals five; style 
expanded at the top into a broad disc, with 
the five stigmas around its edges beneath ; 
capsule five-celled. Known species about six, 
from the marshes of North America. 


sar-ra-cén-i-a’-ce-m, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
sarraceni(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 
Bot. : Sarraceniads; an order of Hypogyn- 
ous Exogens, alliance Ranales. Herbaceous, 
perennial bog plants; roots fibrous; leaves 
radical, with a hollow, urn-like petiole; the 
lamina articulated at its apex, constituting a 
lid. Inflorescence a scape with one or more 
flowers; sepals four, five, or six; petals 
none or five, unguiculate and concave ; 
stamens numerous; style simple, truncate, 
or crowned by a peltate plate with five 
stigmatic angles; capsule with two to five 
cells ; seeds very numerous, minute, attached 
to placente, projecting from the axis. Known 
genera two, species seven, mostly North 
American ; one is from Guiana. (Lindley.) 


sar-ra-cén’-i-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. sarraceni(a) ; 
Eng. suff. -ad,] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Sarraceniacew, (Lindley.) 


sAr-ra-sine, s. [SARASIN.] 


gur-riis-0-phone, s. [First element doubt- 
ful ; second, Gr. dwry (phdreé) = sound.) 
Music: A form of wind-instrument of the 
horn class. They are made en suite, of sizes 
and compass to take different parts in con- 
certed pieces of music, and are known as the 
cornets and saxhorns by names, as soprano, 
contralto, tenor, barytone, bass, &c. ; or by 
the pitch, as B flat, B flat, &c. 


Sar’-Sa, Sar’-za,s. [SARSAPARILLA.] 


sar-sa-pa-ril-la, s. [Sp. zarzuparilla, from 
Sp. zarza; Basque zartzia=a bramble, and 
parrilla =a vine: or from Parillo, a physi- 
cian who is said to have discovered it; Fr. 
salsepareille; Port. salsaparilha, or sarsa- 
parrilha; Ital. salsapariglia.] 
1, Bot. (Pl.): The Smilacee (q.v.). (Lindley.) 
2. Pharm.: The rhizome of various species 
of Smilax, spec. that of Smilas officinalis, a 
native of Central America. It is imported 
very largely from Jamaica in bundles, a foot 
to a foot and a half in length, with spirally 
twisted roots. The rhizome of sarsaparilla is 
popularly called the chuinp; one with roots 
and rootiets, the latter finely subdivided, is 
said to be bearded, Sarsaparilla is supposed 
to be diaphoretic, diuretic, demulcent, tonic, 
and alterative. It has been given, with other 
medicines, in syphilis, scrofula, &c. Sarsa- 
pee officinalis is the only species used in 
ritish pharmacy. The sarsaparilla of Vera 
Cruz is from Smilax medica, that of Peru from 
S. Purhampuy, that of Lisbon and Brazil from 
S. siphilitica, that of Australia from S. gly- 
cyphylla. Many Asiatic species of Smilax, as 
S. zeylonica, 8. glabra, S. perjoliata, S. leuco- 
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phylla, and S. China, and S. aspera and S. 
excelsa, from the south of Europe—the last 
two sometimes called Italian sarsaparilla— 
furnish inferior qualities of the drug. 


sar-sa-pa-ril’-lin, s. [Eng. sarsaparill(a) ; 
-in (Chem.).] 

Chem,: A substance obtained from sarsa- 
parilla, by making an alcoholic extract of the 
root, concentrating, and allowing to crystallize. 
It forms colourless needles, inodorous, soluble 
in boiling water, alcohol, ether, and in essen- 
tial oils. Sulphuric acid dissolves it with red 
colour. 


sars'-den, s. [SaRsEn.] 


sarse, *searce, *searse, s. [Fr. sas (O. Fr. 
saas) =a sieve, from Low Lat. setacewm = 
something made of bristles, from Lat. sela=a 
bristle ; Sp. sedaza.] A fine sieve. 


*garse, v.t. [Fr. sasser.] [Sarsz, s.] To sift 
through a sarse. 


sar’-sen, sars'-den, sés-san, sés'-sen, 
s. [Etym. uncertain; Aubrey (Nat. Hist. 
Wilt., p. 44) derives it from Sarsden, a vil- 
lage three miles from Andover; Saracen 
(Notes & Queries, 1st series, xi. 494); A.S. sel 
stan (= great stone); Lat. saxwm (Prof. Phil- 
lips); A.S. sar= grievous, troublesome, and 
stan =a stone, because their removal ‘‘ must 
have been a very long and troublesome work ” 
(Geol. Mag., 1873, p. 199); and A.S. sesan, sesan 
= rocks (Geol. Mag., 1874, p. 96), have been 
suggested. ] 

Archeol. & Geol. (Pl.): Blocks of sandstone 
strewed over the Wiltshire downs and south- 
east England. They are derived by denuda- 
tion from the Lower London Tertiaries and 
the Bagshot Sands. Known also as Grey- 
wethers, or Druid Stones, or Druid Sand- 
stones. They were used in the construction 
of Stonehenge and Abury. (7. £&. Jones, 
F.R.S.) [GREY-WETHER.] 

“The toughness and close-grained structure of the 

most compact sarsen.""—Geol. Mag., 1873, 200, 


sarsen-stone, s. A sarsen (q.v.). 
sarse’-nét, s. [SARCENET.] 


sar’-si-a,s. [Named after a naturalist Sars.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of Sarside (q.v.). 
Sarsia tubulosa, a British species about the 
size of a child’s thimble, is said to devour 
small Crustacea. 


sar’-si-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sarsi(a); Lat. 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Discophora. Eye-like 
spots surrounding the margin of the disc, 
naked. Often merged in Meduside. 


sar’-s0n, s. [Hind.] (See etym. & compound.) 


sarson-oil, s. The oil of Brassica cam- 
pesiris, (Anglo-Indian.) 


*sart, s. [O. Fr. essart, from Low, Lat. exar- 
twm, from Lat. ex = out, and sario=to hoe.) 
A piece of woodland turned into arable land. 
(Bailey.) 


sar-tor’-i-al, a. [Lat. surtor=a tailor.) Of 
or pertaining to a tailor or tailoring. 


* sar-tor-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. strtorial; -ly.] 
With reference to clothes ; as regards clothing. 
“Made it very brilliant sartorially.”"—Field, Dec. 
26, 1885. 

sar-tor’-ite, s. [After Sartorius von Walters- 
hausen, who first analysed it; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
only in crystals in cavities in the dolomite 
rock of the Binn Valley, Switzerland. Crystals 
slender and much striated. Hardness, 3; sp. 
gr. 5°393; lustre, metallic; colour, dark lead- 
gray ; streak, reddish-brown ; opaque. Com- 
pos.: sulphur, 26°39; arsenic, 30°93; lead, 
42°68 = 100, corresponding to the formula, 

PbS + Ase8z. 


sar-tor’-i-iis, s. [Lat. sartor=a tailor, so 
called because tailors, by means of it, cross 
their legs.] 

Anat.: A very long, narrow, ribbon-shaped 
muscle, arising by a tendon from the ilium, 
which it connects with the inner side of the 
tibia. 

Sar’-tim, s. [Lat. Sorbiodonwm.] 

Geog.: An important settlement of the 
early Britons, in Wiltshire, about a mile and 
a half north of Salisbury, then a Roman 


station, and afterwards the residence of the 
West Saxon kings till England became one 
kingdom, Till the time of Henry III: it was 
an important city, but it is now chiefly known 
for the privilege it enjoyed for more than 500 
years of sending two members to Parliament 
after it had ceased to be inhabited. It headed 
the list of ‘“‘rotten boroughs,” and was dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act of 1832. 

Sarum-use, s. 

Zcclesiol.; A liturgy drawn up, compiled, 
or arranged by St. Osmond, Bishop of 
Salisbury (cire. 1078-99), and commonly used 
in the dioceses of the province of Canterbury. 
The other English uses were those of Lincoln, 
Hereford, York, and Bangor. 


Sarx, s. [Gr.] Flesh, pulp. (Dunglison.) 
sa/-ry,s. [SARer.] 
Sar’-za, s. [SARSAPARILLA.] 


sash (1), *shash, s. [Pers. shast =a girdle.) 

* 1. A roll of silk, fine linen, or gauze, worn 
about the head ; a turban. 

“So much for the silk in Judea, called shesh in 
Hebrew, whence haply that fine linen or silk is called 
shashes, worn at this day about the heads of Eastern 
people.”—Fuller : Pisgah Sight, bk. ii., ch. xiv. 

2. A band or scarf worn round the waist or 
over the shoulder for ornament, as by ladies 
or children, or as a badge of distinction by 
officers, members of a society or order, &c. 

3. Mil. : Inthe English army sashes are worn 
by officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the infantry when in full dress uniform. For 
the former, the sash is of red silk and worn 
over left shoulder, for the latter, of red 
worsted and worn over right shoulder. The 
sash of a general officer is red with longi- 
tudinal stripes of gold lace. Staff officers 
wear no sash, but a cross-belt, with a pouch 
for field-glass, 


“Tf Hector’s spear was made of ash? 
Or Agamemnon wore a sash J” 
Cawthorn: The Antiquarians. 


sash (2), s. [Fr. chassis=a sash, from Fr, 
chdsse=a shrine, from Lat. capsa = a box, & 
case (q.v.). ] 

1. Carp.: A frame for holding the glass of @ 
window. The side pieces are the stiles; the 
top and bottom pieces, rails; and the interior 
pieces, which hold the panes, bars. There are 
two kinds of sash : 

(1) French sash or French window (q.v.). 

(2) Sliding sash, opening and _ shuttin; 
vertically. When suspended by weights an 
cords passing over pulleys, they are said to be 
hung. 

*2. A window, a casement. 


“ The southern sash admits too strong a light.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 381, 


3. The gate in which a mill-saw is strained 
and reciprocates, 

sash-bar, s. 

Carp. : The vertical and transverse pieces 
within a window-frame which hold the panes 
of glass in place. They are rabbeted or 
grooved on one side to receive the glass, and 
are mitred to each other and to the frame, 


sash-chisel, s. 7 

Carp. : A chisel having a narrow edge and a 
strong blade, for making the mortises in 
blind and sash stiles. 


sash-door, s. A door with panes of 
“glass to adimit light. 


sash-fastener, s. , 

Building: 

1. A device at the meeting rails of sashes, 
to prevent a sash from being opened. Usually 
a sort of turn-button on one sash which locks 
over the top of the lower sash. 

2. A device on the edge of the sash, to 
Maintain it at a given height. 

sash-fillister, s. 

Carp.: A plane for rabbeting window-sashes 
to receive the panes of glass and the putty 
which holds them in place. 

sash-frame, s. 

1, The frame, within the window-casing, in 
which a sash slides, 


2. The rectangular frame in which a mill- 
saw is strained. 


sash-gate, s. 


Hydr.-eng. : A stop-valve sliding vertically 
to and from its seat. 


. 


sash—sateen 
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sash-line, s. The cord or rope by which 
a sash is suspended in its frame. 


sash-lock, s. A sash-fastener (q.v.). 

sash-puliey, s. The sheave in the pulley- 
piece of a sash-frame over which the weight- 
eord runs. 

sash-rail, s. 
in a window-sash. 

sash-saw, s. 

1, A mill-saw strained in a gate. 

2. A particular size of tenon-saw used in 
making window-sashes. 


sash-sluice, s. <A sluice with vertically 
sliding valves. 


"sish, v.t. .[Sasu (2), s.] 
sashes, 
“The windows were all sashed with the finest 
chrystalline glass."—Lady Mountague : Letters, xii. 
sashed, a. [Eng. sash (1), s.; -ed.] Dressed 
in or wearing sashes. 


“So sashed and plumed, that they are grown in- 
finitely more insolent in their fine clothes, even than 
they were in their rags,"—Burke: Regicide Peace. 


*sash’-léss, a. ([Eng. sash (2), s.; -less.] 
Destitute of sashes. 


One of the horizontal bars 


To furnish with 


__ “Shop faces with huge sheets of plate-glass—simu- 
Meg lank sashless window-sockets,”—Duily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 4, 1883, 


s&sh’-o6n, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. from 
sash (1), s.] A soft leather pad placed inside 
a shoe to ease the pressure on a tender spot. 


sa’-sin, s. (Native name.] 

Zool.: The common Indian antelope. Anti- 
lope bezoartica (or cervicapra). Female destitute 
of horns, those of the male spiral, wrinkled at 
the base, annulated in the middle and smooth 
at the tip. Head small, body light, legs long 
and slender. Adult males dark above, white 
beneath, the nose, lips, and a circle round each 
eye white ; small brushes of hair on the knees. 

emales and young males under three years 

old tawny above, white beneath, with a light 
silvery band along the sides. Common in 
India, where it herds in groups, one male to 
many females, with vigilant sentinels. Their 
flesh being lightly esteemed, they are not 
much hunted by Indian sportsmen. 


ga’-sine,s. [Fr. saisine.] [Srrzin.] 

/ Scots Law: A term used to signify either 
the act of giving legal possession of feudal 
property (in which case it is synonymous with 

‘eftment), or the instrument by which the 
fact is proved. 


* sasine-ox, s. A perquisite formerly 
due to the sheriff when he gave infeftment to 
an heir holding crown lands. It was after- 
wards converted into a payment in money, 
proportioned to the value of the estate, and is 
now done away with. 


siis’-pich-ite, s. [After Saspach, Kaiser- 
‘ stuhl, Baden, where found; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A zeolitic mineral, found as tufts and 
concretions in dolerite. An analysis yielded : 
7 silica, 51°50; alumina, 16°51; lime, 6°20; 
; potash, 6°82; magnesia, 1:93; water, 17°00 = 

: 99°96. 
guiss,s. [An abbreviation of sassajras (q.v.).] 

{For def. see etym.] 


_ gsass-tea, s. Sassafras-tea (q.v.). (Amer.) 
sis-sa, s. [Native name.] (See compound.) 
—s« Sassa-gum, s. 


oT _ Chem.: A gum obtained from an Abyssinian 
plant, Inga sassa. It is like gum tragacanth, 
_ but has a larger proportion of starch, swells 
up in water, and forms a thinner mucilage. 


a-by, s. [Native name.] 
 Zool,: Damalis lunatus, the Bastard Harte- 
e of the Cape colonists. It stands four 
anda halfin height, with strong crescentic 
a@ foot in length, points directed in- 
Dark purple-brown above, changing 
sky yellow beneath ; rump fawn coloured. 
live in herds of from six to ten in flat or 
glstzicts, and their flesh makes ex- 


- es ¥ eg sassafras, 
Port. sassufraz; Sp. salsafras, 
isafraga (a.v.).] ; 


of Lauracee. Dicecious, perianth 


— 


six-parted, males with nine fertile stamens in 
three rows, anthers four-celled. Females 
with nine sterile stamens. Fruit fleshy. Sassa- 
Sras officinale (Laurus sassufras) is a large tree 
with yellowish flowers, growing in the United 
States. The dried leaves are very mucilagin- 
ous and are sometimes used for thicken- 
ing soup. Sassafras Parthenoxylon, Oriental 
Sassafras, growing in Sumatra, has medicinal 
qualities like those of S. officinale. [(2).] 

(2) The English name of the genus [(1)], and 
of various trees more or less resembling it in 
properties, spec. Doryphora sassafras, one of 
the Plume Nutmegs. The wood smells like 
fennel. (Australian.) Brazilian Sassafras is 
Nectundra cymbarum, 

2. Paleobot.: Sassafras Cretacewm is found 
in the Chalk of the United States and in the 
Lower —Brown Coal (Lower Oligocene) of 
Northern Germany. 


3. Pharm.: The dried root of Sassafras 
officinale. {1.] It is sold in branches, in pieces, 
or in chips, and is given as a stimulant and 
diaphoretic in chronic rheumatism, skin dis- 
eases, and syphilis. The bark is more power- 
ful than the wood. 


sassafras-oil, s. 

Chem. : An oil obtained from the root-bark 
of Laurus sassafras. It has the odour of fennel, 
a slight yellow colour and an acrid taste, sp, 
gr. = 1°09, and is a mixture of at least two 
substances, a liquid oil and a solid camphor 
(Cy Hy902). Fuming nitric and strong sul- 
phuric acids violently attack the oil, sometimes 
setting it on fire. It gives off vapour at 115°, 
the boiling point finally becoming stationary 
at 228°. 

sassafras-tea, s. 

Chem.: An infusion of the shavings of 
sassafras wood, said to be sudorific and 
stimulant. 


sas’-sa-frid, s. [Sassarras.] 

Chem. : A substance found in the root-bark 
of Laurus sassafras, and extracted by alcohol, 
from which water separates the sassafrid. 
When purified it forms yellow-brown crystal- 
line grains, having neither taste nor smell. 
Easily soluble in hot water and alcohol, 
slightly soluble in cold water and ether. 
Heated it gives off white vapours which con- 
dense and form a blue-green precipitate with 
ferric salts. 


sas’-sa-frin, s. [Eng. sassajr(as) ; -in (Chem.).] 
([SasSARUBRIN.] 


sas'-san-age (age as 1g), s._ [Fr. sasser = to 
sift.] [Sarse.] Stones left after sifting. 


sas-sa-rti-brin, s. [Eng. sassa(fras), and 
rubrin.] 

Chem. ; A resin formed by the action of sul- 
phuric acid on sassafras oil. The sulphuric 
acid is removed by treatment with ainmonia, 
and after washing with water the sassarubrin 
remains as a tasteless mass which is soluble 
in alcohol and ether. It colours sulphuric 
acid red. Called also Sassapin. 


sasse,s. (Fr. sas, from Lat. sarwm =a stone; 
Ital. sasso. } 
Hydr.-eng.: A weir with flood-gates; a 
navigable sluice. 


“Making a great sasse in the king’s lands about 
Deptford.”—Pepys; Diary, i. 126. 


sas’-sen, s. [SarsEn.] 


S&s’-sen-Ach (ch guttural), s. & a. [Gael. 
sasunnach.] Saxon ; a general term applied by 
the Celts of the British isles to those of Saxon 
race. 


“The term Sassenach, or Saxon, is applied by the 
Highlanders to their Low-country neighbours.”— 
Scott: Glenjinlas. (Note.) 


sis’-s0-line, sis'-s0-lite, s. [After Sasso, 
Tuscany, where it occurs in considerable 
quantity; 2 connect., and suff. -ine, -ite 
(Min.). 


Min,: A triclinic mineral, occurring in, 


small scales. Hardness, 1; sp. gr. 1°48; lustre, 
pearly ; colour, white; taste, slightly saline, 
acidulous, and bitter. Compos. : boric acid, 
56°4; water, 43°6=100, the formula being, 
8HOBO3. Obtained in large quantities from 
the hot vapours of the Tuscan lagoons. 


s&s’-80-r6l, SAs-s0-r6l’-la, s. [Ital. sasso 


=a stone, a rock, from Lat. saxwm.] The 
Rock-pigeon (q.v.). 


sas/-sy, s. [Sierra Leone name.] (See etym. 
and compound.) 


sassy-bark, s. The poisonous bark of Ery- 
throphleewum guineense, a cxesalpineous plant, 
sometimes called the Ordeal-tree (q.v.). This, 
with the red juice obtained from incisions 
in the tree, is given by many West African 
tribes as an ordeal. If the suspected person 
die on swallowing the bark or the juice, he is 
assumed to have been guilty ; if he survive, 
he is adjudged to be innocent. 


sas’-tra, shas’-tra, s. [SHasTrn.] 


sat, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Sir.] 


Sa/-tan, { Sat’-an, * SAt’-an-as, * SAth'- 
an-as, s. (Heb. JOW (satan) = an enemy, 
Satan, from OW (satan) =to be an enemy, 
New Test. Gr. caravas (satanas), oatav 
(satan).| The grand enemy of man; the arch- 
fiend, the devil. [Drvit, II. 1.] 

“To whom the arch enemy, 
And thence in heav’n call'’d Satan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence thus began.” 
Milton: P. L., i, 82. 

{ In Heb. the word is sometimes a generic 
one, meaning simply an adversary, and it is 
used once in the New Test. in Greek in the 
same sense. ‘‘Get thee behind me Satan” 
means simply ‘‘Get thee behind me my [tem- 
porary] adversary” (Matt. xvi. 23). Appar- 
ently it occurs in a specific sense for the 
devil enly in the later sacred books, viz., 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, Job i. 6-12, ii. 1-7, and Zech. 
iii. 1. It wants the article in the passage in 
1Chron. [Devit, II. 1.] 


sa-tan’-ic, *sa-tan’-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
Satan; -ic, -ical.) Of or pertaining to Satan ; 
having the qualities of Satan ; resembling or 
befitting Satan ; devilish, infernal, diabolical. 


“For satanical it is eae inquisition] by the con- 

junction of three qualities; indefatigable diligence, 

peorOuNd subtilty, and inhuman cruelty.”—T7rapp: 
‘opery Stated, pt. Ne § 12. 


{| Southey, in the preface to his Vision of 
Judgment (1822), called the school of poetry 
of which Byron was the head the Satanic 
school. 


sa-tan’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. satanical ; -ly.] 
In a satanic manner; with the wicked and 
malicious spirit of Satan; diabolically. 


“This spiritual assassinacy, this deepest die of 
bloud being most satanically designed on souls.”"— 
Hammond: Works, vol. iv., p. 470. 


* ga-tan’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. satanical ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being satanical. 


*sa/-tan-ism, s. [Eng. Satan; -ism.] The 
wicked and malicious disposition of Satan; a 
devilish or diabolical spirit. 


“So mild was Moses’ count’nance, when he pray’d 
For them, whose satanism his power gainsay'd.” 


legy on Dr. Donne. 
* ga/-tan-ist, s. (Eng. satan; -ist.]) A very 
wicked or malicious person ; a devil. 


“There shall be fantastical babblers, and deceitful 
satanists, in these last times, whose words and deeds 
areall falsehood and lies.”—@ranger: On Eccl., p. 348, 


sat-an-d-pér-ca, s. [Gr. Saravds (Satanas) 
= Satan, and Mod. Lat. perca (q.v.). | 
Ichthy. ; A genus of Chromides, with seven 
species, from the rivers of the Amazon Valley 
and Guiana. 


* ga-tan-dph-an-y, s. [Eng. Satan, and 
Gr. datvw (phaind) = to appear.] An appear- 
ance or incarnation of Satan; the state of 
being possessed by a deyil. 


* ga-tan-6-pho-bi-a, s. [Eng. Satan, and 
Gr. ods (phobos) = fear.] Fear of the devil. 


“TImpregnated as he was with Satanophobia."— 
Reade: Cloister & Hearth, ch. xevi. 


satch’-el, * sach’-el, * sach-elle, s. [0. 
Fr. sachel, from Lat. saccellum, accus. of sac- 
cellus, dimin. of saccus =a bag, a sack.] A 
little bag; specifically a bag in which boys 
earry their books, &c., to and from school. 


“The whining schoolboy with his satchel, 
And shining morning face.” _ 
Shakesp, ; As You Like It, ti, 7, 


* ste (or sate), pret. of v. [Siv.] © 


* sate, v.t. [Ashortened form of satiate (q.v.).] 
To satiate; to satisfy the appetite or desire 
of ; to surfeit, to glut ; to feed beyond natural 
desire. (Milton: Comus, 714.) ; 


s&-teén’, s. [Sarmy.] A kind of glossy fabric 
made in imitation of satin, but having a 
woollen or cotton, instead of a silken face. 


enophen, exist. O22 
she, qalle, do, = bel, del. 


tO ws 
' 


us = shils, 
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® sate'-léss, a. [Eng. sate; -less.] Incapable 
of being sated or satisfied ; insatible. 
. “ His sateless thirst of pleasure, gold, and fame.” 
Young. Night Vhoughts, vii. 714, 
gAt’-él-lite, s. [Fr., from Lat. satellitem, 
accus. of satelles=an attendant, a life-guard 
of a prince; Sp. satelite ; Ital. satellite. } 

J. Ord. Lang.: A subordinate attendant ; 
an obsequious or subservient follower, 

II. Technically: 

1, Astron.: A secondary planet revolving 
around a primary one. The moon is satellite 
tothe earth. With it there are twenty known 
satellites in the solar systein. Mars has two, 
Jupiter four, Saturn eight, Uranns four, aud 
Neptune one. (For details, see the names of 
the primary planets.) 


“Most satellites move in elliptic orbits."—Airy- 
Pop. Astron., p. 227. 


2. Entom.: A British night-moth, Scopelo- 
gona satellitia. 


satellite-veins, s pl. 
Anat.: Deep-seated veins attending the 
arteries in their course. 


* sat-é1-li’-tious, a. [Eng. satellit(e) ; -ious.] 
Pertaining to, reseinbling, or characteristic of 
satellites, 


“Their satellitious attendance, their revolutions 
about the sun.”—Cheyne: Philosophical Principles. 


*saten, pa. par. [Sir.] 


* ga -ti-a-bil’-i-ty (tias shi), s. (Eng. 
satiable; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
satiable. 


* sa/-ti-a-ble (ti as shi), a. [Eng. sati(ate) ; 
-able.] Capable of being satiated or satistied. 


* ga’-ti-a-ble-néss (ti as shi), s. [Eng. 
satiable ; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
satiable; satiability. 


* g4/-ti-ate (ti as shi), a. [Lat. satiatus, pa. 
par. of satio = to sate, to satisfy ; ef satur= 
full ; sat, satis = sufficient.] Filled to satiety ; 
satiated, sated, satisfied, glutted. 
Grown weary of their chief, and satiute with blood.” 
Rowe: Lucun; Pharsalia, v. 
ga'-ti-ate (tias shi), v.t. [SavraTe, a.] 

1. To satisfy the desire or appetite of; to 
feed or nourish to the full; to gratify to the 
full extent of desire. 

“ Although they should be satiated with my blood.” 

—King Charles: Likon Basilike, 

2. To fill beyond natural desire; to glut, to 

surfeit. 


* 3. To saturate. 


* sa-ti-a’-tion (ti as shi), s. [Sattarr.] The 
state of being satiated or satisfied ; satiety. 


“Tf satiation were the usher of diseases and mor- 
tality."—IVhitaker : Blood of the Grape, p. 7. 


sa-ti-e-ty, * sa-ti-e-tie, s. [Fr. satieté, from 
Lat. satietatem, accus, of satietas ; Sp. saciedud ; 
Ital. sazieta.] The quality or state of being 
satiated or sated; fulness of gratification of 
any sensual desire or of the appetite; excess 
of gratification producing loathing or disgust; 
surfeit, repletion, satiation. 

“Thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety,” 
Milton: P, L., viii. 216. 

sit-in, * sat-tin, s. & a. [Fr. satin, from 
Low Lat. sdtinus, setinus= satin, from Lat. 
seta “a a bristle: cf. Low Lat. seta; Ital. seta 
= silk.] 

A, As subst. :; A silken fabric with an over- 
shot woof and a highly finished surface. -The 
woof is coarse, and hidden underneath the 
warp, which forms the surface. The warp is 
of organzine, the weft of tram. Ina full satin 
twill there is an interyal of fifteen threads. 

“What said Master Dumbleton about the satin for 

my short cloak ?"—Shakesp.: Henry IV., i 

B. As adj.: Belonging to, resembling, or 

made of satin. 


satin-bird, s. 


Ornith. : Ptilonorhyncus violaceus. The adult 
male is conspicuous for the satin texture of 
its glossy black plumage. The younger bird 
is at first entirely of a dull green colour, 
which gradually becomes mottled with black, 
and eventually changes entirely into that hue. 
Long before the construction of their nest, 
and quite independently of it, they, with con- 
summate skill, weave an arbour-like gallery of 
uncertain length, in which they amuse them- 
selves with the most active glee, the male dis- 
playing himself therein to attract the hen bird. 


ie 5 


sateless—satisfactory 


The architecture of the bower is excessively 
tasteful, and 
scarcely a day 
passes with- 
out some 
fresh arrange- 
ment of the 
shells, fea- 
thers, bones, 
and other de- 
corative ma- 
terials, which 
they bring 
from long dis- 
tances in the 
bush to orna- 
ment the 
bower and 
the platform 
on which it stands. They immediately appro- 
priate every fragment placed within their reach 
when in confinement for the same purpose. 


satin bower-bird, s. [SaTIN-BIRD.] 


satin-carpet, s. 

Entom. : (1) A British geometer moth, Boar- 
mia abietariu; (2) A British night moth, Cy- 
matophora fluctwosa. 


satin-de-laine, s. <A black cassimere 
manufactured in Silesia from wooL 


satin-flower, s. 
Bot.: Lunaria biennis, 


satin-jean, s. 
Fabric: A twilled cotton fabric, having a 
smooth, satiny surface. 


satin-moth, s. 

Entom.: A British moth, Liparis salicis. 

§ The Lesser Satin Moth is Cymatophora 
@uplaris, a British night moth. 


satin-paper, s. A fine kind of writing- 
paper, with a satiny gloss. 


satin-spar, s. 

Mineralogy : 

1, A finely fibrous variety of gypsum (q.v.) 
with a pearly chatoyance when polished. 

2. A fibrous variety of aragonite (Dana says 
calcite), giving a satin-like aspect when po- 
lished. Distinguished from the gypseous mine- 
ral by its greater harduess and its effervescence 
with acids. 


satin-stitch, s. A stitch in embroidery. 
satin-stone, s. [SaTrn-sPaR.] 


satin-turk, s. A trade name for a sn- 
perior quality of satinet. 


satin-wave, s. 
Entom. : A British geometer moth, Acidalia 
subsericata. 


satin-wood, s. 

Bot. & Comm, : An ornamental cahinet-wood 
from the West and East Indies. The former 
is the better kind, and is chiefly derived from 
Ferolia Gwianensis. That from the East Indies 
is less white, and is produced by Chloroxylon 
Swietenia, which also yields wood-oil. 


sit-in-6t, s. 
(q.v.).] 
Fabric: (1) A light kind of satin; (2) a 
glossy cloth made of a cottom warp and 
woollen filling, to imitate satin. 


* gAt-in’-i-ty, s. (Eng. satin; -ity.}) Smooth- 
ness like satin. 


“The smooth satinitu of his style.” —C. Lamb: Let- 
ter to Gilman, 1830. 


sat’-in-y, a. [Eng. satin; -y.] Resembling 
satin ; composed of satin. 


“Nothing can be more elegant than the satiny trans- 
parency of its folus "— Globe, Sept. 2, 1885. 


sat/-ire, * sat-yr, * sat-yre,s. [Fr. satire 
=satire, from Lat. satira, satura = satura 
(lanx) = a full plate or dish ; hence, a medley 
of different ingredients ; Sp. & Ital. satira.] 


1. A poetical composition in which wicked- 
ness or folly is censured and held up to repro- 
bation ; a ridiculing of vice or folly; an in- 
vective poem. This kind of composition was 
first used by ancient Roman poets. 


“ Amongst the Romans it [the word satire] was not 
only used for those discourses which deery'd vice, or 
expos'd ONE but for others also, where virtue was re- 
commended. But in our modern languages we apply 
it only to invective poems, where the very name of 
satire is formidable to those persons, who would appear 
to the world, what they are not in themselves.”— 
Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


(Fr. dimin. from satin = satin 


2. A literary production in which pers 
actions, or manners are attacked or denounce 
with irony, sarcasm, or invective ; a bitter or 
cutting attack ou men or mauners ; treachant 
or cutting invective; keenness and severity of 
remark. 


“Libel and satire are promiscuously joined together 
in the uotions of the vulgar, though the sataist and 
libeller differ as much as the libeller and murderer. 
Tn the consideration of human life, the satirist never 
falls upon persons who are not glaringly faulty, aud 
the libeller on none but who are conspicuously com- 
mendable.”"—Tatler, No, 92. 


8, Severe denunciation; abuse. 


sa-tir’-ic, sa-tir’-ic-al, * sa-tur-ic-all, 
*sa-tyr-ic, a. ([Fr. satirique, from Lat. 
satiricus.] 
1. Pertaining to satire; containing or of 
the nature of satire. 


“ Such is the force of wit! but not belong 
To ine the arrows of sa/iric song.” 
Byron: English Baris & Sco.ch Reviewers, 


2. Given to the use of satire; severe im 
language. 
“Sharply satyric was he.” 
Dyayton: To H, Reynolds, Esq 
sa-tir’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. satirical; -ly.] 
In a satirical manner; with satire. 

“Horace has written many of them [the odes and 
epodes] sutirically, against his private enewies."— 
Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 

*sa-tir’-ic-al-néss, *sa-tyr-ic-al-negs, 
s. (Eng. satirical; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being sutirical, 

“An ill-natured wit, biassed to satyricalness.”— 
Fuller: Wortiies ; Somersetshire. 


* sat/-i-rism, * sat-y-risme, s. 
satir(e) ; -ism.]. Satire. 
“Bitter satyrisme.” 


sat'i-rist, s. (Eng. satir(e) ; -ist.] One who 
satirizes ; one who writes satire. 
“I first adventure, follow me who list, 
And be the second English sctivis/.” 
Bp. Halt: Satires, L1. 
sat’-i_rize, v.t. [Eng. satir(e); -ize.] To as- 
sail or attack with satire; to write satire on 
or against ; to make the object of satire. 


“To satirize his prodigality and voluptuousness,”— 
Dryden: Persius, sat. iv. (Arg.) 


sat-is-fic’-tion, * sat-is-fac-ci-oun, s. 
[Fr. satisfaction, from Lat. satisfactionem, 
accus. of sutisfactio; Sp. satisfuccion; Ital. 
salisfazione.] [SaTISFy.] 

1. The act of satisfying ; the state of being 
satisfied ; gratification of appetite or desire ; 
contentment of mind arising from the posses- 
sion or acquisition of that which is desired or 
sought. 

“* No peace, no sa/isfaction, crownes his life.” 
Beaumont; Miserable S aie of Man 

2. The settlement of a claim due, adeimand, 
a debt, &c. ; payment.! 

“Since Pentecost the sum is due... 
Therefore make preseit sutisfuction.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Mrrors, tv. 1. 

3. That which satisfies or gratifies; com- 
pensation, atonement, reparation. In law, 
spec. a valuable consideration given one in 
lieu of his right of action iu any inatter, 

“ The rigid satisfaction, death for death.” 
. Miiton: P. L., tii. 212. 

4, Release from suspense or uncertainty 3 
full information ; conviction. ; 

5. The opportunity of satisfying one’s 
honour by the duel; a hostile meeting con- 
ceded on the challenge of an aggrieved person, 


(Eng. 


Dekker : Satiromastix. 


* sAt-is-fac’-tive, a. [Lat. satisfactus, pa. 
par. of sutisfucio=to satisfy.] Giving satis- 
faction ; satisfying. 

“By a final and satisfactive discernment of faith, 


we lay the last effects upon the first cause of all 
things,”—Zrowne. 


sat-is-fac’-tor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. satisfactory; 
-ly.] In a satisfactory manner ; so as to give 
satisfaction, contentinent, or conviction. 


“Were you able sa/isfactorily to answer the follow. 
ing Suen es this one, while it stands unanswered, 
would be enough forall."—Waterland: Works, i., pt. ii, 


sAat-is-fac’-tor-i-néss, s. [Eng. satisfac- 
tory ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
satisfactory ; the power or quality of giving 
satisfaction or contentment. , 


“The satisfactoriness of the king's answer to the 
propositions.”— Wood » Athene Uxon., vol. ii. 


sit-is-fac’-tor-y, a. [Fr. satisfactoire.] 
1, Giving satisfaction or content; relieving 
the mind from doubt or uncertainty. 


“The altercation was long, and was not brought to 
a conclusion stisfactory to either party,”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £5, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,=—6; ey=4; qu=kw. . 


*2, Atoning; making amends or atonement. 


“A most wise and sufficient means of redemption 
and salvation, by the sutisfuctory aud meritorious 
dexth and obedience of the incarnate Son of God, 
Jesus Christ,"—Sunderson. 


* sat/-is-fi-a-ble, a. 
Capable of being satisfied, 


“We perceive at oncea satisfiable tendency teunion.” 
—Poe: Lureka (Works, 1864, ii. 161). 


ext/-is-fi-ér, s. (Eng. satisfy; -er.] 
who or that which satisfies. 


“Tt was fit that the satisfer should be God and 
man.”"—Sheridun: Sermons, tii. 97. 


sat’-is-fy, * sat-is-fie, * sat-ys-fye, v.t. 

&i. [O. Fr. satisfier (Fr. satisfaire), from Lat. 
satisfacio = to satisfy, from satis = enough, 
and facio= to make, ] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To give satisfaction to;.to gratify or 
supply to the full the desires or wants of; to 
content, to suffice. 

“ By sports like these are all their cares heguiled, 

The sports of children eA the child.” 
Goldsmith : Traveller. 

2. To comply with the rightful demands of; 
to meet or discharge, as a claim, debt, or the 
like ; to pay, to liquidate, 

oe ve us 

EG iat ae 1s pl a! their creditors.” 

3. To fulfil the conditions of ; to answer. 


“An equatiou is said to be satisfied, when after the 
substitution of any expressions for the unknown 
cle uantities which enter it, the two members are equal. 

he values found for the unknown quantities of a 
prablorn are said to satisfy the conditions of the pro- 

vin, when, being operated upon in accerdance with 
those conditions, the result conforms to the enuncia- 
tion of the problem.”"—Davies & Peck; Math, Dict. 


4. To free from doubt, uncertainty, or sus- 
pense, so as to give full confidence or assur- 
ance to; to inform fully ; to set at rest; to 
convince. 

“Let me be satisfied, ist good or bad?” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juléet, ti. 5 
B. Intransitive: 


[Eng. satisfy; -able.] 


One 


1. To give satisfaction or content; to con- | 
m 


“He hath given me sati« Aa dees, ns.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, v. 1. 


*2. To make payment, satisfaction, or 
atonement ; to atone. 


sat’-is-fy-ing, pr. par. ora. [Satisry.] 


*sit-is-fy-ime-ly, adv. (Eng. satisfying; | 


ely.) In a satisfactory manner; so as to 
satisfy or content; satisfactorily. 


*ga'-tive, o. ([Lat. sativus, from satus, pa. 
par. of sero=to sow.] Sown, as ina garden, 
“Preferring the domestick ur sative for the fuller 
growth,”—£velyn: Sylva, li, 2, § 4. 

ga/-trap, s. [Fr. satrape, from Lat. satrapam, 
accus. of satrapes; Gr. cotpamys (satrapes), 
from the Persian ; Ital. satrapo ; Sp. satrapa.] 
1. A governor of a province under the 
ancient Persian monarchy ; a Persian viceroy. 


“ Admit pnd lord 
With all his satraps,” : Leonidas, iv. 


* 2. A prince or petty mame’ 
“Obsequious tribes 
Of satrups, princes.” Shenstone: Ruined Abbey. 
*ga/-trap-al, a. [Eng. satrap; -al.] Of, or 
pertaiuing to a satrap or satrapy. 


*sa/-trap-ér, s. [Eng. satrap; -er.] 
satrap. (Allit, Romance of Alexander, 1 as 


*ga'-trap-éss, s. (Eng. satrap; -ess.] A 
female satrap. 


*sa- rfl ic-al, a. 
Bet rapal, 


sa/-trap’-y, s. [Fr. satrapie, from Lat. sa- 
trapia, satrapea; Gr. curpameia (satrapeia). ‘I 
{Sarrap.} The government or jurisdiction o 
asatrap; a principality. 
“The government also of this country, which the 
eens call a satrapy.”"—Beloe; Herodotus, bk. i., 
a excii. 
3 -ra-ble, a. [Eng. satur(ate); -able.] 
Bag le” of fone saturated; capable of or 
admitting saturation. 


The way would be saturable with the same 
juantity of salt.”"—Grew: Cosmologia Sacra, bk, i., 


Bit’ ae &s. 


r0 = bate q.¥ 
jet Saturating; impregnating to 


(Eng. satrap; -ical.) 


“cpadny pr. par. of 


satisfiable—saturnian 


sit’-u-rate, v.t. (Lat. saturatus, pa. par. of 
saturo=to fill fully, from satur = full; cf. 
sutis = enough.] 
1. Toimbue thoroughly ; to cause to be com- 
pretely penetrated, impregnated, or soaked ; 
fill fully ; to soak. 


“A soften’d shade, and saturated earth 
Awaits the morning bean.” 
Thomson : Spring, 218, 


@ Used also in this sense in Physical 
Science. 
*2. To satisfy, to fill. 


“After a saturating meal.”—H, Brooke: Fool o, 
Quality, i 91. 


*sat'-u-rate, a. ([Lat. satwratus.]) [Satu- 
RATE, v.] Completely Billed or impregnated ; 
suaked, saturated. 

“ Dries his feathers saturate with dew.” 
Cowper: Task, 1, 494. 
sat-u-ra-tion, s. ([Lat. satwratio, from 
saturatus, pa. par. of satwro=to saturate 
(q.v.); Fr. saturution; Sp. saturacion; Ital. 
saturazione.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of saturating, pene- 
trating, or impregnating completely ; the 
state of being saturated ; complete penetration 
or impregnation, 

2. Chem.: That point at which a substance 
ceases to have the power of dissolving or 
combining with another. 


SAt'-ur-day, * Sat’-ér-day, s. [A.S. seter- 
deg, Sceetern-deg, Seternes-deg, from Seter 
Setern; Lat. Saturnus = Saturn (q.v.), and 
deg=a day (q.v.); Dut. Zaturdag.] The 
seventh or last day of the week; the day of 
the Jewish sabbath. 


Saturday’s stop, s. 


Law: The close-time for Salmon, from Satur- 
day till Monday, (Satmon.] 


sa-tiir’-6-a, 3. [Mod. Lat. satur(eia); Lat. 
‘fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Lamiacee. Families: 
Origanide,, Hyssopide, and Cunilide. 


| s&it-u-ré-i-a, sAt--re-ja(jasy),s. (Lat. 


satureia = savory.] 
Bot. : Savory ; the typical genus of Satures 
(q.v.). [Savory.] 


* ga-tur-ity, *sa-tur-i-tie, s.  [Lat. 
saturitus, from satur = full; Ital. saturita.] 
The quality or state of being saturated ; satu- 
ration, repletion. 

ud Seeing their saturitie.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. v., ch. xxiv, 


SAt-urn, s. 
from sero, p& par. satus = to sow; Fr. Sa- 
turne.) 

1. Class, Myth. : The youngest son of Cvelns 
(Uranus) and Gaia, the goddess of the earth 
Being banished by Jupiter from heaven he 
fled to Latium, and was received by Janus, 

_ king of Italy, who made him his partner on 
the throne. Saturn occupied himself in 
softening the barbarous manners of the people 
of Italy, “and in teaching them agriculture, and 
the useful aud liberal arts. His reign there 
was so mild and beneficent that mankind 
have called it the Golden Age, to intimate tlie 
happiness and tranquillity which the earth 
then enjoyed. He is generally identified with 
the Greek Kronos, and the festival in his 
honour, called Saturnalia, corresponded with 
the Greek Kronia. He is generally repre- 
sented as an old man bent through age and 
infirmity, holding a scythe in his right hand. 
His temple was the state treasury. 

2. Astron. : The sixth of the major planets 
in distance from the sun. This averages 
884,000,000 miles, and at certain times is nearly 
1,000,000,000. It is the second planet in point 
of magnitude having a mean diameter of 
71,000 miles. To the eye it is as large as a fixed 
star of the tirst magnitude, and was known to 
the ancients. The equatorial diameter is 
about 74,000 miles, the polar 68,000. The 
large disereDansy, indicates rapid rotation. 
This is performed { 
23°8 seconds. Saturn’s day is consequently 
not half the length of ours, But its year, 
fixed by the time of its revolution round the 
sun, is twenty-nine and a half earthly years. 
It moves through about twelve degrees of the 
sky in a year, enough to be noted by any 
ordinarily careful observer. The density of 
Saturn is one eighth that of the earth. Were 
water enough supplied for the purpose, Saturn 
would float with one fifth of its bulk dry. 


"ee, 


{Lat. Saturnus = the sower, | 


n 10 hours, 14 minutes, and }- 
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It is supposed that the materials of which it 
is composed are too greatly heated to con- 
dense into a compact body, but its weight is 
about eighty times that of the earth. Prior 
to 1610, Galileo, with his telescope which 
magnified thirty times, discovered tliree hodies 


projecting from the planet’s disc, which in 
that year began to diminish in size. uy ghens, 
in 1655, proved these to be a ring, In 1675, 


J. D. Cassini showed that a black line divided 
the ring into two parts. These Maraldi, 

1715, and Sir Wm. Herschel, in 1790 (2), ahered 
to be all probably separate rings. In 1850, 
Professor Bond, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
discovered a third ring, a dusky, semitrans- 
parent structure, which has been called a 
crape ring. Sir Wm. Herschel had proved in 
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4789 that the rings rotated in 10 hours, 82 
minutes, 15 seconds. Astronomers have shown 
that, were the rings either solid or fluid, they 
must undergo disruption by unequal stress; 
and that they therefore probably consist of 
minute bodies like the meteorites surround- 
ing the sun. On March 25, 1655, Huygliens dis- 
covered the first satellite of Saturn, Between 
1671 and 1684 Cassini found five more. On 
August 28, 1789, Sir Wm. Herschel added a 
seventh, and on Sept. 19, 1848, Professor Bond, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Mr. Lassell, 
of Liverpool], an eighth. The names of the 
eight are: Titan, Japetus, Rhea, Dione, Tethys, 
Enceladus, Mimas, and Hyperion. 
* 3. Old Chem. : A name applied to lead. 


4, Her. : The black colour in eae se the 
aris of sovereign princes. 


Sat-ar-na’-li-a, s. pl. [Lat., hots 
Saturnalis = pertaining to Saturn (q.v.). 
1. Rom. Antiq.? The feast in hoyour of 
Saturn, celebrated in Deceiuber, and regarded 
asa time of unrestrained license and merri- 
meut for all classes, even for tlie slaves. 
2. Any time of noisy license and revelry ; 
unrestrained, licentious revelry. 
“ But France got drunk with blood to. vomit crime, 
Aud fatal have her Saturnalia been.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 97. 
sat-ur-na-li-an, a. [SaTuRNALta.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the Saturnalia or 
festival of Saturn. 
2. Loose, dissipated, sportive, licentious, 


“In order to make this satirnalion amusement 
general in the family, you sent it down stairs,”"— 
Burke ; Regicide Peace. 


ie of 


sa-tur’-ni-a, s. [Fem. of Lat. Saturnius = 
of or belonging to Saturn.) 


Entom.: The typical genus of Saturnide. 
Saturnia Pavonia-minor is the Emperor Moth 
(q.v.). S. pyri, found in France, Ausiria, &c., 
is the largest European butterfly, being six 
inches across the wings. S. anna, S. cidonia, 
S. grotei, and S. lindia, natives of the Sikkim 
Himalaya, furnish silk. 


ga-tur-ni-an, a. [Lat. saturnius.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the god Saturn, whose 
age or reign was known as the Golden Aye} 
hence, golden, happy ; distinguished fur purity, 
integrity, and simplicity. 

“ Days came and went; and now returned again 


To Sicily the old Saturnian reign.” 
Longfel ow: Sicilian's Tale. 
* 2. Leaden, dull. 


(Saturn, 8.] 


“To hatch a new saturiian age of lead.” 
Pope: Duncird, 1. 28 


3. Of, belonging, or relating to the planet 
Saturn. 


2. 2 che pombe ey of the Saturnian syste ea now 
no rival in the heavenus.”"—Ball: Story of the //eavens, 
Pp. 253. 


saturnian-verse, s. An ancient metre 
useil by the Romans, ne cousisting of three 
iambics, and a syllable, followed by three 
trochees. Macaulay (Lays of Anci-nt Rome, 
Introd.) quotes, as a perfect exumple of sa- 
turnian verse, the nursery rine; 


Thé quéen | was in | thé par | leur 
éating | bréad and | honey. 
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saturnicentric—saul 


sa-tir-ni-cén’-tric, a. (Eng. Saturn, and 
centric.] Appearing as if seen from the centre 
of the planet Saturn. 


gsa-tur’/-ni-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. saturni(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Moths, formerly 
merged in Bombycide (q.v.). Antenne pecti- 
nated ; wings broad, each with an eye-like 
spot. Larva with short bristles, cocoon pear- 
shaped. Only one British species. 


gat-ur-nine, a. [O. Fr. saturnin (Fr. sa- 
turnien), from Saturne = Saturn (q.v.); Sp. & 
Ital. satwrnino.] 

* 1, Supposed to be under the influence of 
the planet Saturn. An astrological word 
which arose when men believed that Saturn 
was a planet of gloomy augury, and that those 
born while it was in the ascendant would have 
a taciturn and gloomy temperament. 

2. Hence, morose, dull, heavy, phlegmatic, 
gloomy. 

“I may cast my readers under two divisions, the 

mercurial and saturnine - the first are the gay part, 


the others are of a more solemn and sober turn.”—A 
dison : Spectator, No. 179. 


* 3, In old chemistry, pertaining to lead : 
as, saturnine compounds. 


saturnine - breath, s. Breath of a 
peculiar odour during Saturnine palsy (q.v.). 


saturnine-palsy, s. 
Pathol. ; Lead palsy (q.v.); palsy produced 
by the inhalation of lead particles. 


*sat—urn-ist, s. (Eng. saturn; -ist.] A 
person of a dull, grave, gloomy temperament. 
‘Seating himselfe within a darkesome cave, 
(Such places heavy Saturnists doe crave).” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, 1. 1. 
gat’-urn-ite, s. (Eng. satwrn; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min. : A name given by Delamétherie to the 
brown variety of pyromorphite (q.v.). 


sa-tur’—niis, s. [Lat.] Saturn. 


gat-yr, *sat-yre, s. [Fr. satyre, from Lat. 
satyrus; Gr. catupos (sutwros)=a satyr ; Sp. 
& Ital. satiro; Port. swtyro.] 

1. Class. Myth. : One of a number of rural 
deitiés of Greece, identical with the Fauni of 
the Latins. They are regarded as the attendants 
of Bacchus, and are represented as roaming 
through the woods, dwelling in caves, and 
endeavouring to gain the love of the Nymphs, 
They are usually represented with the feet and 
legs of goats, short horns on the head, and the 
body covered with thick hair. 

“ And shut up every satyr in his den.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 38, 

2. Entom.: One of the Satyrine. (Newman.) 

* 3. A cattle-stealer. (Slang.) (Smith : Lives 
of Highwaymen, i. 321.) 

satyr-pug, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Ewpithe- 
cia satyrata. 

gat-y-ri—a-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. satyri(um) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ad@.] 

Bot.: A family of Ophrez (q.v.). 

* sit_y-ri-a-sis, s. [Gr., from cdrupos (satu- 
ros) =a satyr.) A diseased and unrestrain- 
able venereal appetite in men, 


sa-tyr’-ic, * sa-tyr’-ic-al, a. [Lat. satyri- 
from Gr. 


cus, catupikos (satwrikos), from 
odrvpos (satwros)=a satyr.] Pertaining to 
satyrs. The satyric drama of the Greeks was 


of the nature of burlesque, the chorus being 
represented by satyrs. 

“The satyric drama of Greece is not to be confounded 
with the satira, the satire, or satirical poetry of the 
Romans.”—Trench : English Past & Present, p. 193. 

4 Originvally, the chorus of satyrs was, in 
all probability, a feature of every drama, but 
as taste improved, their antics were felt to 
be out of harmony with the dignity of tragedy, 
and they were relegated to a separate piece 
acted after the Trilogy (q.v.), with which in 
some cases it was connected in subject, the 
whole, Trilogy and Satyric drama, being 
called a Tetralogy (q.v.). 


gat-Y-ri-nee, sa-tyr’-i-di, s. pl. [Lat. 

an 3 fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine@, or masce. 
-idi. 

1. Entom,: Argus Butterflies. (Swainson.) 

A sub-family of Nymphalide. Only four 

legs adapted for walking; antenne abruptly 

knobbed; wings rounded; flight feeble. 


Larva without spines, but with minute warts. 
About a thousand species are known. They 
are of sombre colours, with eye-like spots on 
the under, or sometimes also on the upper 
surface of the wings. Nearly one third of the 
butterflies of Europe are Satyrinew. The genus 
which is most numerous in species is Hippar- 
chia (q.v.). 

2. Palewont. : One species has been said to 
exist in the Carboniferous, and another in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks, but both are doubtful. 


*ga-tyr’-i-on, s._ [Gr., from odrvpos (saturos) 
=a satyr.] A plant supposed to excite lust. 


sa-tyr’-i-um, s. [Saryrion.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Satyriadz (q.v.). 


sat’-y-ris, s. (Lat. =a satyr.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Satyrine 
(q.v.). Satyrus semele is the Grayling (q.v.). 


sau-alp/—ite (au as 6w), s._ [After Sau-alpe, 
in Carinthia, where first found; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min.: The same as ZorsitTEB (q.v.). 


sau’-ba, s. [Native name.] \ 
Entom.: Cicodoma cephalotes, an ant with 
a disproportionately large head, living in 
Brazil in vast numbers in subterranean abodes. 
[CGicopoMA. } 


sauce, AS sawee, s. [Fr. sauce, from Lat. 
salsa =a salted thing, fem. of salsws = salted, 
pa. par. of salio=to salt (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. 
salsa. ] 

I, Literally: 

1, A mixture or composition to be eaten 
with food for the purpose of improving its 
flavour or relish, or of whetting the appetite, 
or for aiding digestion ; a condiment. 


“ Tunnies’ tails in savoury sauce are drown’d.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. v. 


2, Culinary vegetables and roots eaten with 
fleshmeat. (Amer.) 

II. Fig.: Pertness, impudence, insolence; 
saucy language. (Collog. or vulgar.) 


{J (1) Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander; A principle applied in one case must 
be so in all similar cases. (Used as a retort 
against one who is rigid in laying down the 
law for others whilst wholly exempting him- 
self from its operation.) 

(2) To serve one with the same sauce: To re- 
taliate one injury with another. (Collog.) 


sauce-alone, s. 
Bot. : Sisymbrium (Erysimum) Alliaria. 


sauce-boat, s. A vessel or dish with a 
lip or spout for holding sauce. 


sauce-box, * sawce-box, s. 
impudent fellow. 


“The foolish old peck says, that the souls of some 
women are made of sea-water: this has encouraged 
my sauce-box to be witty.” —Addison ; Spectator. 


sauce-tureen, s. A tureen or dish from 
which sauce is served at table. 


A saucy, 


sauce, *sawee, v.t. [SAavcs, s.] 
I, Lit.: To add a sauce tc; to season, to 
flavour. 
II. Figuratively : : 
*1, To tickle or gratify, as the palate, 


“ Sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison.” 
ohukesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 


*2. To intermix with anything which adds 
piquancy or relish; hence, to make pungent, 
tart, or sharp. 

“Thou say'st his meat was sauced with thy up- 

braidings.” Shakesp.; Comedy of Errors, V. 1. 

3. To address in pert, impudent, or insolent 
language ; to be saucy to. 

* (ll sauce her with bitter words,” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iii. 5, 
*4, To make to pay or suffer; to pay out. 


“‘Tll make them pay, I'll sauce them.”—Shakesp. + 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 3, 


*5. To cut’ up, to carve. 

plied to a capon.) 

“Tf a capon were to be disposed of, the person in 
authority would give the direction, ‘Sauce that 
capon.’”"—Evening Stundara. Sept. 28, 1886, 

4 U 
saucepan, s. [Eng. sauce, and pan.] 

*], A pan or pot for preparing sauces. 

2. A metal pot for boiling or stewing 

generally. : 


“Fragments of old kettles and saucepans.”—Ma- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


(Specially ap- 


saug’-ér, * saus'—ér, s. [Fr. sauciére, from 
Low Lat. salsarium.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*], Asmall pan or vessel in which sauce * 
was set on a table, 


“ Infuse a pugil of new violets seven times, and it 
shall make the vinegar so fresh of the flower, as, if 
brought in a saucer, you shall smell it before it come 
at you.”—Bacon, 

2. A shallow piece of china or other ware in 
which a tea-cup or coffee-cup is set. 


“ And because none should remember his practices, 
nor suspect the rest to come, he shaveth his crown aa 
perce as a saweer.”—Strype: Mem. Mary, vol. iv. 
ch, Xxxy. 


II. Technically : 

1. Hydr.-eng.: A flat caisson or camel 
which, being sunk and placed beneath a ves- 
sel, is then pumped out, so as to raise the 
vessel. 

2. Naut.: An iron bed bolted to the deck 
below that on which the capstam works, for 
the purpose of securing the pivot of the 
capstan. 


sauch, s. 


sau-ci-ly, adv. 
saucy manner ; 
saucy language. 


“This knave came somewhat saucily into the 
world before he was sent for.”—Shakesp.: Lear, i. L 


sau-ci-néss, s. (Eng. saucy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being saucy ; impudence, 
impertinent boldness. 


“The throng of words that come with such more 
than impudent sauciness from you.”—Shakesp.: 2 
Henry IV., ii. 1. 


sdu-cisse’, sau'-cis-son, s. [Fr. saucisse 
= a sausage (q.V.). ] 
Fortification : 


1, A powder-hose for communicating fire to 
acharge in military mining. It consists of a 
long pipe or bag made of cloth well pitched, or 
of leather, and extends from the chamber of a 
mine tothe entrance of tne gallery. The 
powder is generally placed in a wooden pipe 
to preserve it from damp. 

2. A long, stout bundle of faggots, larger 
than a fascine. They are commonly used to 
cover men, to make epaulements, traverses, 
or breastworks in ditches full of water, to 
render the way firm for carriages. 


[Sauau.] 


[Eng. saucy; -ly.] In a 
impudently, pertly; with 


sau’-con-ite, s. [After Saucon, Pennsyl- 
vania, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : The same as SMITHSONITE (q.V.). 


sau’-cy (1), a, {HEng. sawe(e) ; -y.] 

1, Showing or acting with sauciness or im- 
pertinent boldness; pert, impudent, rude; 
contemptuous of superiors. 

“They were grown too saucy for himself.” 
Beaum., & Flet. : Philaster, ii... 

2. Characterized by or expressive of im- 
pudence ; impudent, insolent: as, saucy lan- 
guage, a saucy look. 


sau'-cy (2), a. 
saud,s. [SAapDA.] 


sauer kraut (as séur kréut), s. [Ger. 
sauer = sour, and kraut = herb, cabbage.] A 
favourite German dish, consisting of cabbage 
cut fine, pressed into a cask, with alternate 
layers of salt, and suffered to ferment until it 

» becomes sour, 


* sauf, a. 


saugh, sauch (gh, ch guttural), s. (Sat. 
Low, s.] A willow-tree, spec. Salix caprea. 


“Did ye notice if there was an auld saugh tree 
poens eee blawn down.”—Scott Guy Mannering, 
ch, xxii. 


saul (1), s. 


saul (2), sal, s. [Hind. sal, sala, salwa, sakhers 
Beng. shui.] ; 
Bot. : The saul tree (q.v.). 


saul-dammar, s. 

Chem.: Dhara Dammar, The name of a 
resin collected in the northern parts of Hindo- 
stan from the saul-tree, 


saul-tree, s. 

Bot.: Shorea robusta, a large gregarious tree, 
growing in the’ moist tract along the base of 
the Himalayas, also on the Pachmari Hills in 
Central India, &c. The heart-wood is brown, 
cross-grained, and finely streaked with dark 


[A corrupt. of sassy (q.v.)] 


[Sa¥re.] 


[Sou.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; god, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile. full: try. Syrian. #2, © = 6; ey=a4; qu=kw. 


saule—saurothera 
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lines. It is difficult to season, but, once 
seasoned, is unrivalled in elasticity, strength, 
and durability, and is much used in India for 
railway sleepers, planking, railings of bridges, 
&c. It furnishes a resin. (Calcutta Exhib. 


* saule, s. [Sout.] 


saul-ie, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from 
Scotch saulJ=soul.] A hired mourner. (Scotch.) 


“The priest. . . sent two o’ the riding sawlies after 
them, me cott : Antiquary, ch. xxiii, 


sault,s. (0. Fr. (Fr. saut), from Lat. saltwm, 
accus. of saltus=a leap; salio=to leap.) 
[AssauLt.] A rapid in some rivers. (Amer.) 


sault’-fat, s. (Scotch sawlt = salt, and fat = 
vat.] A pickling-tub, a beef-stand. (Scotch.) 


saun’-dérs (1), s. [Acorruption of Fr. cendres.] 
(See etym. and compound.) 


saunders-blue, s. 
*1. Ultramarine (?) 


2. An artificial blue prepared from carbonate 
of copper. (Weale.) 


saun-dérs (2), s. 
saunt, s. & a. 


saun’-ter, * san’-tér, v.i. [Etym. doubtful. 
Wedgwood derives it from Icel. slentr = idle, 
lounging, slen = sloth; Dan. slentre = to 
saunter; Sw. slentra; cf. Icel. seint = slowly ; 
«Dan. seent ; Norw. seint ; Sw. sent.] 

1, To wander about idly and leisurely ; to 
ramble about lazily ; to walk leisurely along ; 
to loiter, to linger. 

“ Sauntered on this retired and difficult way.” - 

Wordsworth : Naming of Places, No, 4. 

* 2. To occupy one’s self idly ; to loiter, to 
dilly-dally. 

“Though putting the minds upon an unusual stress 
that may discourage ought avoided, yet this 
must no zon a into a lazy asnesing about ordinary 
things.”—. 

“BS To m move or pass slowly; to drag along. 

“ Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, iv. 33, 
saun’-tér,s. (Sauyrer, v.] A sauntering or 
oe leisurely about ; a place for saunter- 
ng. 


[SANDERS.] 
(Sart. ] 


“ Loitering and leapin; 
With saunter, with bound.” 
Matthew Arnold: Bacchanalia, i. 
saun’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. saunter; -er.] One 
who saunters about; an idler, a lounger. 


saun’-tér-ing, pr. par. or a. 


saun’-tér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sauntering ; 
-ly.| Ina sauntering manner ; idly, leisurely. 


*saun-teér-ing-néss, s. [Eng. sauntering ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of» being saun- 
tering. (Eliz. Carter: Letters, ii. 152.) 


saur-, pref. [Saugo-.] 


saur, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Soil, dirt, dirty 
wate. 


sau-ran’-d-don, s. 
avodovv (anodoun) ; 
DONTIDZ. J 


sau-ran-6-don-ti-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
sawranodon, genit. swwranodont(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont.: A family of Ichthyopterygia, with 
one genus, ‘Sauranodon, edentulous, from the 
Jurassic formations of the Rocky Mountain 
region. 


sau-rau’-ja, s. (Named after Sauraujo, a 
Perrames botanist known to Willdenow. ] 
Bot. : A genus of Dillenezx (Lindley), of Tern- 
strémiacee (Calcutta Exhib. Report). Saurau- 
ja nepalensis, from the Himalayas and the 
_Khasia Hills, has pink flowers and a green, 
sweet, edible fruit, mealy inside. 


et eee: ee Lat., from Gr. catpos 


[SAUNTER, v.] 


{Pref. sawr-, and Gr. 
Awnopon.] [SAURANO- 


faster: of Reptilia, having two auri- 

eles and four legs, and the body covered with 

4 . (Brongniart.) 

n the classification of Stannius, an 

2 Amphibia Monopnoa, containing 

three su rders ; Amphisbeenoidea (Amphis- 
oids is caeous (Lizards), and Chame- 


sau'-ri-an, a. &s. [Saurta.] 
A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Sauria,. 
B. As subst.: One of the order Sauria; a 
lizard or lizard-like creature. (See extract.) 


“The whole order of the Lacertilia is often united 
with the next group of the Crocodilia, under the 
name of Sauria, The term Saurian, however, is un ex- 
ceedingly convenient one to designate all the reptiles 
which approach the typical Lizards in external con- 
figuration, whatever their nature may be ; and from 
this point of view it is often very useful as "applied to 
many fossil forms, the structure of which is only 
imperfectly known,"—WNicholson : Paleont., ii. 201. 


sau-rich’-nis, s. (Pref. sawr-, and Gr. ixvos 
(ichnos) = a footprint.] 
Palewont.: The uame given to fossil foot- 
prints occurring in the Permian at Annan- 
dale, Scotland. 


+sau-rich-thy’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
saurichthy(s) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
Ichthy. : Afamily of Owen’s Lepidoganoidei 
(q.v.), ranging from the Coal to the Trias. 
[MEGALICHTHYS. } 


sau-rich’-thys, s. (Pref. 
ixOvds (ichthus) = a fish.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Holoptychide, with 
three species from the Rhetic beds. 


saw-ri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. saurus (q.v.) 3 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Paleont.: A family of Lepidosteoidei. Body 
oblong, with ganoid scales; vertebre not 
completely ossified ; termination of vertebral 
column homocereal ; fins generally with fulcra. 
Maxillary of a single piece, jaws with a single 
row of conical pointed teeth. Genera nu- 
merous, from Mesozoic formations. 


sau-ril-liis, s. [Dimin. from Mod. Lat. 
saurus =a lizard.) 
Paleeont.: A genus of Lacertilians, with 
one species from the freshwater strata of the 
Purbeck series (Upper Oolite). 


gaur’-léss, a. [For savourless.] Insipid, taste- 
less, savourless. (Scotch.) 


sau’-ro-, saur-, pref. [SAURIA.] Lizard-like. 


{ sau-r6-ba-tra -chi-a, s. pl. (Pref. sawro-, 
and Mod. Lat. batrachia (q.v.). ] 
Zool, : A synonym of Urodela (q.v.). 


sau-ro-¢éph’-a-lis, s. (Pref. sawro-, and 
Gr. xepady (kephal2) = the head.] 

Palcont, : A genus of Sphyrenide(Giinther), 

placed by Cope in his Saurodontide (q.v.), 
with two species from the Chalk. 


sau-r6-cé tes, s,  [Pref. sawro-, 
KyTos (ketos) = a sea-monster.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Zeuglodontide, founded 
on remains of Tertiary age, found near Buenos 
Ayres. 
conoid crowns, and they indicate an animal 
sinaller than any species of Zeuglodon (q.v.) 


* sAu-ro-champ’ -sa, s. [Pref. sawro-, and 
Grecized Egypt. xdéuwor (champsat) = croco- 
diles.] [MosasauRus.] 


sau-ro-dip-tér -i-da, s. pl. [Pref. swwro- ; 
Gr. dimrepos (dipteros) = two-winged, and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Palcont.: A family of Polypteroidei (q.v.). 
Seales ganoid, smooth, like surface of skull. 
Two dorsals, paired fins obtusely lobate ; teeth 
conical; caudal heterocercal. Three genera, 
from Devonian and Carboniferous formations. 
A es ) 


sau-ro-dip-tér-1-ni, s. pl. (Pref. sawro-; 
Gr. Simrepos (dipteros) = two-winged, and Lat. 
mase. pl. adj. suff. -ini.] 
Paleont.: (1) A synonym of Saurodipteride 
(Huxley) ; ) a sub-family of Rhombodip- 
teride, co-extensive with the Saurodipteride. 


saur-, and Gr. 


and Gr. 


sau’-ro-don, s Ss. (Pref. saur-, and Gr. d8ov¢ 


(odous), genit. oddvtos (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Palwont.: A genus of Sphyrenide, or the 
typical genus of Saurodontide, with one 
species from the Chalk. 
sau’ -ro0-dodnt, a. [Sauropon.] 
dentition like that of the Saurodontide ; 
armed with teeth implanted in distinct sockets. 
“The saurodont fishes of the Cretaceous."—Nichol- 
son: Paleont., ii, 126, 
sau-ro-dont-i-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sawro- 
don, genit. saurodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family created by Cope for a 


j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, Me £0, gem; thin, oe: sin, ag; SED ets Xenophon, ethene re £ 


The teeth are double- fanged, with | 


Having a 


group of predaceous fishes, often placed with 
the Sphyrenide (q.v.), Many of them are of 
large size, and have most of their teeth im- 
planted in distinct sockets. 


sau-roid, a. & s. [Gr. caipos (sauros)=a 
lizard, and eidos (eidos) = form, appearance. ] 
wee As adj.: Resembling a lizard ; lizard- 
ike 


‘Families of sauroid or reptile fishes."— Hugh 
Miller : Old Red Sandstone, ch. iv. 


+B. As substantive: 


Zool. & Palwont.: APame sometimes given 
to fishes which approaen sanrians in str ueture 
or external conformation. The members of 
the families Lepidosteidee and Sturionide are 
recent, and those of Saurichthyide, the Sau- 
rod#pteride, &c., fossil examples. 


“In the waters of the Transition period, the Sau- 
roids and Sharks constituted the chief voracious 
forms destined to fulfil the important office of check- 
ing excessive increase of the inferior families,''—Buck- 
land; Geology & Minerai., i, 235, 


saur-0id-ich’-nite, s. [Eng. sawroid, and 
ichnite.] The footprint of a saurian. 


sau-rop’-0-da, s. pl. (Pref. sawro-, and Gr. 
movs (pous), genit. odds (podos) = a foot.] 
Paleont.: According to Marsh, an order of 
Dinosauria, which he raises to a class. Fore 
and hind limbs nearly equal; feet plantigrade, 
pentadactyle, ungulate; anterior vertebre 
opisthoccelian ; sternal “bones paired ; pre- 
maxillaries with teeth. They were herbivo- 
rous, and attained their greatest development 
in the Jurassic. Families : Atlantosauride, 
Diptodocide, and Morosauride. 


sau-rop'’-si-da, s. pl. [Sauropsis.] 

Zool.: A primary group or province of 
Vertebrata, comprising Reptiles and Birds. 
An epidermic skeleton, in the form of scales 
or feathers, is almost always preset. The 
centra of the vertebre are ossitied, but have 
no terminal epiphyses ; the skull has a com- 
pletely ossified occipital segment. Mandible 
always present, and each ramus consists of 
an articular ossification, connected with the 
skull by a quadrate bone. The apparent ankle- 
joint is situated between the proximal and 
distal divisions of the tarsus, not between the 
tibia and the astragalus, as in the Mainialia. 
The heart is tri- or quadri-locular, and some 
of the blood corpuscles are red, oval, and 
nucleated. Respiration is never effected by 
means of branchiw, but after birth is per 
formed by lungs. The cerebral heiispheres 
are never united by a corpus callosum. The 
reproductive organs open into the cloaca ; the 
oviduct is a Fallopian tube, with a uterine 
dilatation in the lower part. All are ovipar- 
ous or ovoviviparous ; there are no mammary 
glands ; the embryo has an amnion and a large 
respiratory allantois, and is nourished at the 
expense of the massive vitellus. (Husley: 
Anat. Vert. Anim., ch. iii.) 


sau-rop’-sis, s. (Pref. saur-, and Gr. ones 
(opsis) = appearance. } 
Paleéont.: A genus of Caturide, with one 
species from the Great Oolite, and one from 
the Lower Jurassic. 


{ sau- rop-tér-y&-i-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., 
from Gr. caipos (sauros) =a lizard, and 
oe (pterux), genit. mrépvyos (pterugos) = =a 
wing. } 

Paleont. : 
sauria (q.v.). 


sau-ro-ramph’-us, s. (Pref. sawro-, and 
Gr. papdos (rhamuphos) = a beak, a bill.) 
Paleont. : A genus of Hoplopleuride, having 
the lower jaw produced beyond the upper. 
It appears in the Chalk, and extends into the 
_ Tertiary. 


sAur-or’-ni-thés, s. pl. ([Pref. sawr-, and 
Gr. dpvis (ornis), genit. opydos (ornithos) = 
a bird.] 

Paleont.: A sub-class of Birds, with a 
single order Saurure (q.v.). Caudal vertebrae 
numerous; tail longer than the body, and 
not terminated by a plough-share bone. 


sau-ro-ster-n6n, s. [Pref. sawro-, and Gr. 
o7épvov (sternon) = the breast. } 


Paleont.: A genus of Lacertilians, from 
strata in Africa believed to be of Triassic age. 


*sAu-roth’-ér-a, s. [Pref. sauro-, and Gr. 
Onpaw (thérad) = to hunt.] 


Ornith: Ground Cuckoo, the typical family 


Owen’s name for the Plesio- 
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saurotherins—savagely 


of Saurotherine (q.v.). Saurothera vetula in- 
habits Jamaica, 8t. Domingo, &c. 


*s4u-roth-é-ri-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sawro- 
ther(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.)] 
Ornith.: A sub-fainily of Cuculide, allied 
to Coccyzine, but having Dill longer and 
straighter, and the upper mandible curved 
only at the tip. Found in Tropical America, 
where they live principally on the ground 
feeding on caterpillars, lizards, young rats, 
small birds, &e. 


sau-ri-ra—cé-x, s.pl. (Mod, Lat. sarerur(us) ; 
Lat. fein. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Saururads ; an order of Hypogynous Ex- 
ogens, alliance Piperales. Herbaceous marsh- 
plants; leaves, alternate, stipulate; flowers 
in spikes, naked, seated upon a scale ; stamens, 
three to six; ovaries, three or four, more or 
less distinct, each with an ascending ovule ; 
fruit, four fleshy indehiscent nuts, or a three- 
or four-celled capsule. Known genera, four ; 
species, seven. From North America, China, 
and the north of India. (Lindley.) 


sau-ri’-rad, s. (Mod. Lat. sawrur(us); Eng. 
suff, -ad.] 


Bot. (Pl.): The Saururacee (q.v.). 


gau-rii-ree, s. pl. ([Pref. swwr-, and Gr. 
ovpa (owra) =a tail.) 


Paleont. : Lizard-tailed 
‘Birds, made by Huxley 
a sub-class of Aves. The 
metacarpals are well-de- 
veloped, not anchylosed. 
The caudal vertebree are 
numerous and large, so 
that the caudal 
region is longer 
than the body, 
whereas in 
other birds it is 
shorter. Fureu- 
( lum complete 
ARCH ZOPTERYX. and strong; 
(As restored by Owen.) foot extremely 
passerine ; skull 

and sternum unknown. (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1807, 
p. 418.) It contains the single genus Arche- 


opteryx (q.V.). 
sau-rii-ris, s. (Saururs.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Saururacee (q.v). 
The root of Sauwrurus cernuus, made into a 
poultice, is applied, in the United States, in 
pleurisy. The scientific name is in allusion 
to the form of the flower-spike. 


sau/-riis, s. (SauRrA.] 

1, Ichthy.: A genus of Scopelide (q.v.), 
with fifteen species of small size, from the 
shores of tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
It includes a sub-genus Saurida. 

2. Paleont.: Hemisaurida, from the Chalk 
of Comen, Istria, is allied to this genus. 


sau’-ry,s. [Saurvs.] 

Ichthy. : Scombresox sawry, called also the 
Skipper, not uncommon on the British coast. 
It is from twelve to eighteen inches long, 
about an inch in depth, and the jaw has a 
hinge movement as in Belone. The name is 
sometimes extended to the whole genus 
Scombresox (q.v.). 


sau’-sage (age as ig), *sau’—cidge, 
*saul-sage, s. [Fr. saucisse (O. Fr. sawl- 
cisse, from Low Lat. salcitia, from Lat. salsiciwm 
=a sausage, from salsws = salted.] [SAuck, s.] 
An article of food consisting of a roll or ball, 
made commonly of pork or veal, and some- 
times of beef, minced very small, with salt 
and spice. Generally it is stuffed into skins, 
sometimes only rolled in flour. 


sausage-meat, s. The minced meat of 

which sausages are composed. 

“The best sausages-were obtained from shops the 
proprietors of which did not object to selling to their 
cualomers sausage-meat."—Blyth.: Dict. of Hygiene, 
p. 506. 

sausage-poison, s. The poisonous 

agent or principle existing in sausages made 
or kept under certain unknown conditions. 
It has been regarded as an empyreumatic oil, 
as an acid formed in consequence of a modi- 
fied process of pntrefaction, and as the effect 
of a fungus, Sarcina botulina. 

“The nature of this sausage-poison has been a sub- 


ject of much discussion,”— Woodman é Tidy; Forensic 
Medicine, p. 542. 


sausage-poisoning, s. A form of nar- 
cotico-irritant poisoning which sometimes 
follows the consumption of sausages. [Sav- 
S8AGE-POISON. ] 

‘ Four hundred cases of sawsage-poisoning are stated 
to have occurred in Wurtemburg alone in the last 
fifty years."—Blyth : Dict. of Hygiene, p. 506. 

sausage-roll, s. Meat prepared as for 

sausayes, enveloped in a roll of paste, and 
cooked. 

“He had nothing but a sausage-roll for his dinner.” 
—E. J. Worboise: Sissie, ch. xx. 

{+ sausage-shaped, a. 

Bot.: Long, cylindrical, hollow, curved in- 
wards at each end, as the corolla of some 
Ericas. 


* gsause-fleme, s. (Lat. salswm=salt, and 
phlegma = phlegm,.] An eruption of red spots 
or scab on the face. 


* sause-flemed, a. [Eng. sawseflum(e) ; -ed.] 
Having an eruption of red spots or scabs on 
the face. 


Saus-sure (au as 0), s. [Horace Benedict 
de Saussure (1740-1799), physicist and Alpine 
explorer, who invented the instrument.] (See 
etym. and compound. 


Saussure’s hygrometer, s. The Hair 
hygrometer, 


sauss-u-re’-a (au as 0), s. [Named after 
H. B. Saussure (q.v.), and his father, who 
wrote on agriculture. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Carlinew, Herbs, with 
corymbose purple or violet heads; bracts all 
unarmed ; anthers with a long acute appendage. 
Known species, about forty-five. The seeds of 
S. candicans are collected in the Punjaub for 
medicinal purposes; S. Lappa, called also 
Aplotaxis Lappa and Aucklandia Costus, is be- 
lieved to be the Costus of the ancients 

Costus, I. (1)], and has long been used in 
Hindoo medicine, 


sauss-u-rite (au as 6), s. [After de Saus- 

sure, who first found and described it; suff. 
ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A variety of Zoisite (q.v.) containing 
soda. Found in the vicinity of Lake Geneva. 

2. The compact to crypto-crystalline fels- 
pathic constituent of gabbros, formerly re- 
garded as a variety of Labradorite by some 
mineralogists, and as oligoclase by others. 
Lately shown by the microscope not to be a 
homogeneous mineral, but a mixture of fel- 
spars. 

saussurite-gabbro, s. 

Petrol. : A gabbro (q.v.) in which the saus- 
suritic form of felspar is present. 


saut, a. &s. [SAur, a. &s.]. (Scotch.) 


* gaut, * saute, s. [Fr.] An assault, 


“ Oft-wounding at sawtes.” 
Lydgate: Complaint of a Black Knight. 


sau-tél’-lis, s. [Latinised from Fr. sautelle 
=a vine shoot, transplanted with its root; 
sauter = to leap, to spring.] 


Bot.: A deciduous bulb formed in the axils 
of the leaves, or around the summit of a root. 


* sau’-ter, s. [PsALTER.] 


sAu’_tér-élle, s. [Fr.] 
Stone-working : A mnason’s implement, used 
in tracing and forming angles. 


Sau-térne’, s. [Fr.] A kind of white Bor- 
deaux wine, made from grapes grown in the 
neighbourhood of Sauternes, in the depart- 
ment of Gironde. 


saut’-fit, s. [SauLTrat.] Asalt dish. (Scotch.) 
* sau-trie, * sau-try, s. [PsALTERY.] 


sau-va¢g'-6-ad, s. [Savvaczsia.] 

Bot. (Pl.) : The Sauvagesiaceze (q.v.). (Lind- 

ley.) 

sau-va-gé-si-a, s. [Named after Francis 
Bossier de Sauvages, a physician of Mont- 
pellier, and a friend of Linneeus.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Sauvagesiacese 
(q.v.). Sauwvagesia erecta, the Herb of St. 
Martin, is very mucilaginous, and has been 
used in ophthalmia, in disorders of the 
bowels, and slight inflammation of the bladder. 


sAu-va-Sé-si-a’-c-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat 
sauvagesi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : Sauvageads ; am order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violales. Smooth shrubs 
or annual herbs, with simple, alternate, nearly 
sessile leaves, and fringed stipules; inflor- 
escence generally a terminal panicle or a 
raceme ; sepals five; petals five, deciduous; 
stamens definite or indefinite, some occasion- 
ally bevoining petaloid scales; ovary free, 
with three parietal placentz ; fruit capsular, 
three-valved, one- or three-celled ; seeds sinall, 
oblong, pitted. Known genera three, species 
fifteen, from the warmer parts of America. 


* gauve-garde, s. [Sarecuarp.] 


* sav'-a-ble, * save’-a-ble, a. [Eng. save; 
-able.] Capable of being saved. 


“ And a man cannot ordinarily know that he is ina 
saveable coudition,.”"—Jer. Taylor: Sermons, vol. 
ser. L 


* sav’-a-ble-néss, * save’-a-ble-néss, 5. 
{Eng. savable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being savable ; capability of being saved. 

“80 much as concerns the main question, now im 


agitation about the savableness of Protestants,”— 
Chillingworth: Religion of Protestants, (Conc.) 


sav’-age (age as ig), * sal-vage, * sau- 
vage, a. & s. [O. Fr. sulvage, savaige (Fr. 
sauvage), from Lat. silvaticus = belonging to @ 
wood, wild; silvua=a wood; Sp. salvage; 
Ital. salvaggio, salvatico.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to the forest or country; 
wild, uncultivated, desolate. 
“ With a tumultuous waste of huge hill-tops 
Before us; swvage region |” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, i. 
- 2, Wild, untamed, fierce, violent. 
“In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke.” 
Shukesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, i. L 
3. Beastly, brutal. 
“ His lustful eye or savage heart.” 
Shukesp. ; Richard II1., iii. 6. 
4, Pertaining to man in a state of natures 
wild, uncivilized, untaught, rude, barbarous 
“ Like a rude and savuge man of Id.” 
Shukesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, ¥. 8. 
5. Cruel, fierce, ferocious, pitiless. : 
“ A savage and obdurate nature."—Macaulay : Hist, 
Eng., ch. xi. 
6. Enraged on account of provocation re- 
ceived. (Collog.) 
B, As substantive: 
1. A human being in a state of natural 
rudeness ; one who is uncivilized or untaught 
in mind or manners. 


“ With savages aud men of Ind.” 
Shukesp. : Tempest, ii, 2. 


{ Darwin (Descent of Mun, pp. 28-33) shows 
that the uniformity of appearance and cha- 
racteristics said to exist among savages has 
been much exaggerated. Some retain the pre- 
hensile power of the feet; their open-air life 
makes them as a rule long-sighted; their 
imitative powers are great, as is their fond- 
ness for rough music, and they pay atten- 
tion to personal appearance. Their state of 
morality is low. Continual wars, infanticide, 
want of food, and exposure to the weather, 
are powerful checks on their increase. 


* 92, A wild beast. 


“The grim savage, to his rifled den 
Too late returning, suufts the track of men.” 
Pope: Homer ; [liad xviii. 378. 


_3. A person of extreme brutality or ferocity ; 
a barbarian, (Collog.) 

G Puttenham in 1589 ranked this among 
words of quite recent introduction into the 
language, 


sav-age (age as 18), * sal-vage, v.t. & t 
[SavaGE, a] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1, To make wild or savage. 


“ Whose bloodie breast so sawag'd out of kind.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p, 442, 


2. To bite, tear, or cut: as, A horse savages 
a man. 
* B. Intrans, : To act like a savage. 


“ Though the blindness of some ferities have savaged 
on the bodies of the dead.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
bk, vii., ch. xix, 


ae ee (age as ig), adv. [Eng. savage ; 
= Y. 


1. In a savage manner; like a savage; 
cruelly, inbumanly. 


“ Your castle is surpris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 8. 


2. With extreme passion ; fiercely. (Colloq.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér; thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wois, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cilb, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


savageness—savings 
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S@aiv’-age-néss (age as ig), s. (Eng. savage; 
ness. J 
1. The quality or state of being savage, wild, 
or uncivilized ; wildness. 
2. Fierceness, inliumanity, ferocity, cruelty. 


“The savageness of his own nature.”—Mucaulay : 
Hist. Bng., ch. xiv. 


siv-ag-ér-y (ag asig), s. (Eng. savage; -ry.] 
1, The state of being savage, wild, or un- 
eivilized ; barbarism. 
“We have not come out from savagery into civiliza- 
tion.”—Scribner's Magazine, Oct., 1878, p. 895. 
* 2, Wild growth. 
“ The coulter rests, 
That should deracinate such suvagery.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., V. 2. 
3. Savage conduct; cruelty, ferocity, bar- 
barity, rowdyism. 
“The popular belief that savagery isa venial offence 


when political excitement runs high.”"—Globe, Oct 12, 
1885, 


*sav-ag-ism (ag as 18), s. (Eng. savag(e) ; 
-ism.] The state of men while uncivilized ; 
the condition of huinan beings in their natural 
rudeness and wildness ; barbarism. 


“To pass from savagism to civilization."—W. 
Taylor: Survey of German Poetry, ii. 295. 


ga-van'-na, sa-van'-nah, s. [Sp. sabana 
=a sheet for a bed... a large plain, from 
Lat. sabunwm =a linen cloth, a towel, from 
Gr. cdBavov (sabanon).] An extensive open 
lain, covered with natural vegetation, yield- 
g pasturage in the wet season, and often 
having a growth of undershrubs. The word 
is chietly used in tropical America. 

“ Savannahs are clear pieces of land without woods ; 
not becnuse more barren than the wvod-land, for they 
are Peay spots of as good land as any, and often 
are intermixt with wood-land."—Dampier: Voyages 
(an. 1683). 

savannah -blackbird, savannah- 

bird, s. (CroropHacus.]} 


savannah-fiower, s. 


Bot. : Various species of EHchites. 
Indian.) 


| sav-ant (nt asn),s. [Fr., pr. par. of savoir 


(West 


= to know.] A man of learning or science ; 
aman eminent for his acquirements, 


Siv-art,s. [Named after Savart Felix, 1791- 
1841.] (See etym. and compound.) 


, * Savart’s toothed-wheel, s. 
Acoustics: An apparatus for ascertaining 
_ the number of vibrations corresponding to a 
; ‘given note. It consists of an oak frame, with 
‘© wheels connected by a strap. One is 
toothed, and is made to revolve rapidly by 
: means of a multiplying wheel, with the effect 
of making a card fixed on the frame to vibrate 
as each tooth strikes it. An indicator shows 
: the number of revolutions of the wheel, and 
4 consequently the number of vibrations in a 
given time. It is now superseded by the 


syren (q.V.). 


save, *satve, v.t.& i. (Fr. sauver, from Lat. 
salvo = to make safe; salvus = safe (q.v.); 
Bp. & Port. salvar ; Ital. salvare.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To preserve, as from injury, destruction, 
or harm of any kind; to snatch, keep, or 
_ rescue from impending evil or danger. 
-—— §* 0 good old man ! even from the grave 
Thy spirit could thy master save.” 
si Scott; Marmion, vi. 8. 
_ -Q. Specif.: To deliver or redeem from final 
and everlasting destruction ; to redeem. 


- / £ 
° ne Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
8 Bi thy i. 15. 


‘o deliver, to rescue, to guard; to pre- 
from the power or influence of a person 
ling: as, Save me from my friends. 
‘o keep mndamaged or untouched. 
Could’st thou save nothing? didst thou give them 
Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 4. 
To hinder from being spent or lost ; to 
cure from loss or waste. 

“Po save the blood on either side.” 
baled = Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., v. 1. 
fo reserve and lay by ; to gather up; to 


ee 


thrifty hire I saved under your father.” 
Me Shakesp.: As You Like it, ii. 3 


save-All, s. 


9, To prevent or obviate the occurrence of. 
“ , be” 
Will wenmakenens toate neds pw 
10, To take or use opportunely, so as not to 
joes ; to take advantage of; to catch; not to 
ose. 


“The same persons, who were chief confidants to 
Cromwell, fureseeiug a restoration, seized the castles 
in Ireland, just saving the tide, aud putting in a stock 
of merit sutficient.”"—Swift, 


B. Initrans. ; To be economical or saving. 


J (1) God save the mark. [Mark, s, { (1).] 

(2) To save appearances: To preserve a good 
external appearance; to do something to 
obviate or prevent exposure or embarrassinent. 


save, prep. & conj. [SAvVE, v.] 

A. As prep.: (From-—the Fr. sauf, in such 
phrases as sau’ mon droit= my right being 
reserved), Except, saving ; leaving out; not 
including. 

“Por brotherless she was, sve in the name 


Her infant friendship had bestow'd on him.” 
Byron: The Dream, 2. 


B. As conj.: Except, unless. 

*save-reverence, exclam. A kind of 
apologetical apostrophe when anything might 
be thought filthy or indecent. (Often corrupted 
into Sir-reverence.) [R®VERENCE, s.] 


* save, s. [Lat. salvia.] The herb sage. 


[Eng. save, and all.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, One who or that which saves or prevents 
things from being lost or wasted. 

“These poultry as they are fed with what would 
otherwise be lost, are a mere saveall.”"—Smith : Wealth 
of Nutions, bk. i, ch. xi. 

2. Specif.: A contrivance to hold a candle- 
end in a candlestick while burning. It may 
consist of a little tube and flaring collar, or a 
circular piece of porcelain with a spike on 
which the candle-end is tixed. 

“A candlestick, snuff-dish, and saveall, 
And thus his household goods you have all.” 
Swift: True & Faithful Inventory. 

II, Technically: 

1. Naut.: A strip of canvas which maybe 
laced to a sail to fill the roach or upward 
curve of the foot of the sail. 

2. Paper: A trough in a paper - making 
machine which collects any pulp that may 
have slopped over the edge of the wire cloth 
in the Fourdrinier machine. 


sav-6-l6y, *cer-ve-las, * cer-ve-lat, s. 
(O. Fr. cervelet (Fr. cervelas), from Ital. cervel- 
latta, cervelata =a short thick sausage, so 
called from originally containing brains, from 
Ital. cervello; Lat. cerebellum = brain.) A 
ey, seasoned dried sausage, made of salted 
pork, 


sav’-ér,s. [Eng. save, v.; -er.] 
1, One who saves or rescues from danger or 
destruction ; a saviour. 
*2. One who escapes loss, though without 
gain. . 
“ He puts the gain of Britain in a scale, 
Which weighing with the loss of Kmmeline, 
He thinks he's scarce a saver.” 
Dryden: King Arthur, ii. 
8. One who saves money; one who is 
economical ; one who lays up or hoards ; an 
economizer. 


“By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater 
sparer than 4 saver,”— Wotton, 


* save-te, s. [SaFery.] 
sav-i-et, siv-a-ct, s&b’-i-ct, s. [From 


“Cuban name sabicu.] The wood of Lysiloma 
Sabicu, formerly Acacia proxima Mordi. 


siv’-in, siv’-ine, +sab’-ine, *sav-eine, 


s, [A.8. safinw, from Lat. sabinus, sabina = 
the savin.] 

1. Bot.: Juniperus Sabina, a bush or low 
tree, with small, scale-like leaves, and light, 
bluish- green fruit. A native of Central 
Europe and parts of Asia; cultivated in 
Britain, where the tops are collected in spring. 


2. Pharm. : Savin is an irritant externally | 


and internally, aud an emmenagogue. There 
is an English oil of savin, a tincture of savin, 
and an ointment of savin. 

savin-oil, s. “ 

Chem. : A,volatile oil obtained by distilling 
the berries of the savin, Juniperus Sabina, 
with water. It is mobile, almost colourless, 
becomes resinous, yellow, and viscid on ex- 
posure to the air, has a sharp aroinatic taste 


sav -ing, pr. par., a., s., & prep. 


sav-ing-ly, adv. 


sav-Ing-néss, s. 


and pungent odour. Absolute alcohol dis- 
solves it in all proportions, and forms a clear 
solution with two parts rectitied spirit. Sp. 
gr. =0°91 to 0°94. Itisregarded as polymeric 
with oil of turpentine, CyoHyg. The fresh 
berries yield 10 per cent. of oil. 


savin-tree, s. 
Bot.: (1) Cesalpinia bijuga; (2) Fagara 
lentiscifolia. 


[Savg, »v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Preserving from danger, evil, or destruc- 
tion; redemptory. 

2, Economical, economizing, frugal; not 
lavish or wasteful. 


“She loved money ; for she was samng, and applied 
her fortune to pry Jolin’s clamorous debts,”"—Arbuth- 
not. List, of John Bull. 


*3. Bringing back in returns the amount or 
svm employed or expended; incurring no 
loss, though not producing any gain. 


“Silvio, finding his application unsuccessful, was 
resolved to innke a saving bargain; and since he could 
not get the widow's estate, to recover what he had 
laid out of his owu.”—Addison. 


4, Reserving, as some right, title, or claim: 
as, a saving clause. 

CG. As substantive : 

1. Something kept from being spent, ex- 
pended, or lost; that which is saved. (Gen- 
erally in the plural.) 

*2, An exception, a reservation. 


““There may be room for a saving in equity from the 
severity of the common law of Parnassus, as well as of 
fee pines Bench,”—Lansdowne:; British Enchanters 

ref.). 


D. As preposition : 
1, Save, except; with the exception of; 
excepting. 
2. With all due respect to; without dis- 
respect to. 
“ Saving your reverence, a husband.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Much Ado, ili. 4. 
[Eng. saving ; -ly.] 
1. In a saving manner; with frugality or 
economy. 
*2. So as to be finally saved from everlast- 
ing death. 
“They are capable of being savingly born of water 
and the spirit,"— Waterland: Works, vi. 357. 
[Eng. saving ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being saving; 
economy, thrift, frugality. 
*2. Tendency to promote eternal salvation ; 
salvation. . 


“The safety and savingness which it promiseth.”"— 
Brevint ; Saul & Samuel (Pref., p. v.). 


sav-ings, s.pl. [Savina, C., 1.] 


savings-bank, s. A bank the primary 
object of which is to encourage thrift and 
saving among the poorer classes. The first 
suggestion of savings-banks was made by Defoe 
in 1697, and the first to be established was that 
of Brumath in France in 1765. In Germany 
the first savings-bank was founded at Hamburg 
in 1778. Others were soon after founded; at 
Berne in Switzerland in 1787, at Kielin Den- 
mark in 1796, and in other cities of Europe. 
The first step towards a savings-bank in Eng- 
land was made in 1799, by Rev. Joseph Smith, 
of Wendover, who offered to receive small 
sums from his parishoners to be returned at 
Christmas with interest. Others followed with 
similar philanthropic efforts, but the first one 
organized on thorough business principles was 
the Parish Bank Friendly Society, established 
by the Rey. Henry Duncan, at Ruthwell in 
Dumfriesshire in 1810. He published an 
account of this institution, and the idea was 
quickly taken up in other localities, so that by 
1817 seventy savings-banks had been establishd 
in England. The first to be founded in the 
United States was in 1816 when the Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund Society, suggested by Condy 
Ragnet, was established in Philadelphia. In 
the same year the Boston Savings-Bank was 
started, and in 1819 ove was established in 
New York. The system has since then been 
established in all parts of the civilized world, 
except in Germany (where institutions of a 
different character replace it), the banks being 
never goin Mei ti ln ae of savin 
very gr D ere were 15 savings-banks 
in the United States, with 16,931 depositors 
and $2,537,082 deposits. In 1890 there were 
about 850 banks, with 4,258,623 depositors and 
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saviour—saw 


re 


$1,524,844,506 deposits, Post Office savings- 
banks were established in 1861 in Britain, and 
have been continued to the present day, with 
much success. This system has not been 
adopted in the United States. There is also in 
Britain a Government Annuity and Insurance 
system which is very closely connected with 
the savings-banks, and which has proved of 
great benefit. 


gav-iour (i as y), *saveoure, s. [0. Fr. 

saveor, salveor (Kr. sawvewr), from Lat. salva- 
torem; accus. of salvator = one who saves, 
from salvo=to save (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
salvador ; Ital. salvatore.] 

1. One who saves, preserves, or rescues from 
danger, evil, or destruction ; a preserver. 

2. Specif.: Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
mankind. 


*gav-iour-éss (i as y), s. 
-ess.) A female saviour. 


“One says to the blessed Virgin, O Saviowresse, save 
me!"—Bishop Hall: No Peace with Rome. 


ga/-vite, s. [After M. Sav(i); suff. ite (Min.).] 
Min. : Avariety of Natrolite (q.v.) supposed 
to contain a considerable proportion of mag- 
nesia, but Sella has shown that the crystals 
are those of normal natrolite, and that the 
magnesia is probably derived from the ser- 
pentine with which it is associated at Capar- 
ciano, Italy. 


ga-v6-dinsk’-ite, s. [After the Savodinski 
mnine, Altai, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as HessIrTE (q.V.). 


[Eng. saviour ; 


s&v-0n-étte’, s. [Fr. savonnette, dimin. from 
savon =soap.] A wash-ball for use at the 
toilet, composed of soap of fine quality, vari- 
ously perfumed, and generally with the addi- 
tion of some powdered starch or farina, and 
sometimes sand. 


savonette-tree, s. 
Bot. : Pithecolobium microdeniwm, 


sa’ -yor,sa'-vour, s. [0. Fr. savour, saveur 

(Fr. saveur); from Lat. saporem, accus. of 

sapor = taste, from sapio=to taste; Sp. & 
Port. sabor ; Ital. sapore.] 
*1, Smell, odor, scent. 


“T smell sweet savours.” 
Shakesp. : T'aming of the Slew (Induct. ii.) 


2. Flavor, taste, relish; power or quality of 
affecting the palate. : 


“Tf the salt hath lost its savor, wherewith shall it 
be salted ? ''—Matthew y. 13. 


3. Characteristic property ; 
property, flavor, or quality, 


distinguishing 


“Ty 
The savour of death from all things.” 
Milton: P. Li, X., 269, 


*4, Character, reputation. 


“Ye have made our savor to be abhorred in the 
eyes of Pharaoh.”—Exodus v. 21. 


* 5, Sense of smell ; power to scent or smell. 
*6, Pleasure, delight. 


*sa-vere, v.i. & t. 


84-vor, sa’-vour, 
& Port. saborear; Ital. 


(Fr. savowrer; Sp. 
saporare.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To have a particular smell, taste, or 
flavor. 


“ The very doors and windows savour vilely.” 
4 Shakesp. ; Pericles, iv. 6. 
® 2. To stink. 


‘Lazarus that lay four days began to savour.’’— 
C. Sutton: Learn to Die (1600), p. 220. 

3. To be of a particular nature; to partake 
of the nature, quality, or appearance of some- 
thing else ; to smack. (Followed by of.) 


“Of goodness savouring and a tender mind.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 1. 


*B. Transitive: 
1. To like, to relish, to taste or smell with 
pleasure. 
“ Wisdom and good: to the vil 3 
Filths Geom iede AheRiSTeee esermte 
Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 2. 
2. To perceive by the taste or smell; hence, 
to perceive intellectually, to discern, to note. 
3. To indicate the presence of; to haye the 
flavor or quality of. 


“Thou savorest not the things that be of God."— 
Matthew xvi. 23. 


*sa/-vored, sa’voured, a, (Eng. savor ; 
-ed.] Having a savor or flavor; flavored. 


“Sweet and well savored.” 
Spenser: F, Q., II. vii. 51. 


aS ES 
sa’/-vor-er, «. 


*sa/_vor-ous, “sa’-ver-ous, a. 


sa/-vor-F, s. 


sa-voy,, s. 


[Eng. savor; -er.] One im- 
bued with or redolent of something. 


‘(A great savourer and favourer of Wickliffo his 
opinions.”"—Fuller: Church Hist., IV. ii. 61. 


sa/-vor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. savory; -ly. 


+1. In a savory manner; with a pleasing 

relish. 

“Then when he hath done his best toward the dis- 
patch of his work, his food doth taste savowrily.”"— 
Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. xix. 

*2. With gusto or appetite. 

“The collation he fell to very savourily.""—L' Es- 
trange: Fables. 


—/ ~ we 4 * tt } ~ vv 
sa’-vor-i-ness, *sa’-vour-i_nésse, s. 


[Eng. savory; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being savory; savory taste or smell; savor. 
“Tf the salte have lost his propre strength and sa- 
vourinesse.''—Jewell: Defence of the Apology, p. 604. 


sa’-vor-ing, pr. par. & s. [Savor, v.] 


A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

*B. As subst.: The act or power of tasting; 
taste. 

‘Sight, hering, smelling, savouring, and touching.” 
—Chaucer: Persones Tale. 


sa’-vor-léss, a. [Eng. savor; -less.] Desti- 


tute of savor; having no savor or flavor; 
insipid, tasteless. 

‘«The unlearned [think them] savowrless.""—Bishop 
Hall: Satires. (Postscript). 


*sa/-vor-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. savor; -ly.] 


A. As adj.: Of good savor or flavor ; 
savory. 

B. As adv.: With good savor or flavor; 
savorily; with good relish. 


[Eng. 
savor; -ous; Fr. savoureux.] Suvory, pleasant. 
‘The time is then 80 savowrous." 

Romaunt of the Rose. 
[Fr. savorée; Ital. savorregia, 
santorejia, satwreja, from Lat. satwreia (q.v).] 
Bot.: The genus Satureia (q.v.). Dyer’s 
Savory is Serratula tinctoria. Garden or 
Summer Savory is Satwreia hortensis. Moun- 
tain or Winter Savory is S. montana. The 
last two are carminative and antispasmodic. 
Summer Savory is commonly cultivated in 
kitchen gardens for flavoring dishes. It has 
an agreeable aromatic smell and a pungent 
aromatic taste. Winter Savory resembles it in 
character and is used in the same way. 
ga'-vor-y, *sa-vér-y, * sa-vor-ie, a. 
[Eng. savour; -y.] Having a pleasant savour 
or smell ; pleasing to the organs of taste and 
smell; palatable. Hence, figuratively, accep- 
table and pleasing in every sense, 


“ His letters and speeches are, to use his own phra- 
pecloey exceeding savoury.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., 


[See def. 1.] 

1. A palace in the Strand granted by Henry 
III. to Peter of Savoy (from whom it took its 
name). 

2, A variety of the common cabbage (Bras- 
sica oleracea bullata major), so called from 
having been first brought over from Savoy. 
It is rough-leaved and hardy, and is much 
grown for winter use. 


3. A portion of continental Sardinia trans- 
ferred to France in 1860. 


Savoy Conference, s. 

Church Hist. : The name given to the meet- 
ings of the Commissioners for the Revision of 
the Liturgy in the reign of CharlesII. Twelve 
bishops took partin the proceedings on behalf 
of the Establishment, while the Nonconform- 
ists were represented by Baxter, Calamy, 
Reynolds, and others of their leaders. The 
first meeting took place on April 15, 1661, and 
the Commission sat for four months. 


“The meeting is known to history as the Savoy Con- 
ference, and its results were to confirm the High 
Church party in the Catholic or sacramental view of 
the Prayer Book (which was’ enforced by the Act of 
Uniformity), and to disallow the Presbyterian 
scruples."—Z. Walford: Old & New London, iii. 97. 


savoy-medlar, s. 
Bot. : Amelanchier vulgaris. 


savoy-spiderwort, s. 
Bot.: Hemerocallis Liliastrwm. 


Sa-véy’-ard, s. [See def.] A native or in- 


habitant of Savoy. 


saw, pret. of v. [SEE, v.] 


saw (1), sawe (1), s. 


[A.S8. saga; cogn. with 
Dut. zuag ; Icel. sdg ; Dan. sav ; Sw. sdg ; Ger. 
sdge. From the same root as Lat. seco=to cut.) 

1. Anthrop. ; The Greeks claim the invention 
of the saw, but it occurs on the Egyptian 
monuments. Saws of the bronze age have 
been found in Germany and Denmark; and 
in the stone age rude saws of flint were affixed 
to wooden handles by bitumen. The Caribg 
formerly employed saws of notched shells, 
and the Tahitians of sharks’ teeth. 

2. Carp.: An instrumsnt with a serrated or 
dentated blade, the teeth of which rasp or cub 
away wood or other material, making a groove 
known as a kerf. The best saws are of 
tempered steel, ground bright and smooth : 
those of iron are hammer-hardened ; hence 
the first, besides being stiffer, are likewise 
found smoother than the Jast. The edge in 
which are the teeth is usualiy thinner than the 
back, because the back is to follow the edge, 
The teeth are cut and sharpened with a tri- 
angular file, the blade of the saw being first 
fixed in a whetting-block. Saws are used to 
cut wood, stone, ivory, and other materials, 
and are either reciprocating or circular, and 
of various sizes and forms, according to the 
purpose for which each is intended. They 
may be divided into hand-saws and machine- 
saws, of which the first are the more numerous, 
Of hand-saws the most commonly used are the 
band-saw, the cross-cut saw, the frame-saw, 
the hand-saw, the panel-saw, the key-hole 
saw, the bow-saw, the ripping-saw, the sash- 
saw, the tenon-saw, &c., which will be found 
described in this work under their several 
heads. Machine-saws are divided into circu- 
lar, reciprocating, and band-saws. The circu- 
lar-saw is a dise of steel with teeth on its 
periphery; it is made to revolve at great 
speed, while the material to be cut is pushed 
forward against it by means of a travelling 
platform. The reciprocating-saw works like: 
a two-handled hand-saw, but it is fixed and 
the material pushed forward against its teeth. 
The ribbon-saw consists of a thin endless saw 
placed over two wheels, and strained on them. 
It passes down through a flat sawing table, 
upon which the material to be cut is laid. 


“ Carpenters’ art was the invention of Dedalus, as 
also the tooles thereto belonging, to wit, the saw, the 
chip, axe, and hatchet, the plumbe line, the augoer 
and wimble."—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. vii,, ch. lvi, 


saw-arbor, s. The axis of a circular 


saw. 


saw-bench, s. 
Wood-working : A table on which stuff is fed 
to a saw. 


saw-bill, s. 
Ornith. : (See extract). 


“* Possessing strong tooth-like processes on the bill, 
by which it is enabled to hold a slippery prey, this 
bird [ Alergus merganser, the Goosander) like the Red- 
breasted Merganser, is also called. Saw-bill and Jack- 
saw.”—Yarrell: British Birds (ed. 4th), iv. 489. 


saw-buck, s. [Saw-Horse.] 


saw-clamp, s. A contrivance for hold- 
ing saws while being filed. 


saw-doctor, saw-gummer, s. An 
instrument having an angular punch for cut- 
ting pieces out of the edge of a 'saw-blade, to 
increase the depths of the interdental spaces. 


saw-dust, s. The dust or small frag- 
ments of wood, &c., caused by the attrition of 
a saw. 
““The block, the axe, and the saw-dust rose in his 
mind.”—Macaulay: Hist, Hing., ch. xvii. 
saw-dusty, a. Pertaining to or covered 
with sawdust. ae 
“A saw-dusty parlour.” — Dickens : Uncommerciat 
Traveller, x 
saw-file, s. <A file adapted for saws ; tri- 
angular in cross-section for hand-saws and flat 
for mill-saws, 


saw-fish, s. 

saw-fly, s. 

saw-frame, s. 

1. The frame in which a saw-blade is 
stretched. 

2, A saw-sash (q.v.). 

saw-gate, s. 

1. The rectangular frame in which a mill- 
saw or gang of mill-saws is stretched. 


* 2. The motion or progress of a saw. 


“The oke and the box wood . .. doe stiffely with. 
stand the saw-gate, choking and Sune Be, their 
even.”"—P, Holiand : Plinie, bk. xvi., xiii. 


(SAWwFIsH. ] 
(SAWFLY. ] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whéd, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite cir, rfile, full; try, Syrian. #2, e=é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


e 


“To herken all his sawe.” 


saw-gauge, s. 

1, A test for the thickness of saw-blades or 
the width of saw-tooth points. 

2. An adjustable device for governing the 
width of the scantling or board cut and its 
angle of presentation to the saw. 

3. A loose back, which is adjusted toward 
or from the edge of the saw, to limit the 
depth of the kerf. 


saw-gin, s. 

Cotton: The original form of cotton-gin, in 
which fibres are drawn through the grid or 
grating by the teeth of a saw. 


* saw-grass, s. 
Bot. : Cladium Mariscus, 


saw-guide, s. A piece with an adjust- 
able fence, which may direct the saw in cross- 
cutting strips, against which the piece is laid. 


saw-gummer, s. [Saw-pocrTor.] 


saw-horse, s. A kind of rack on which 
sticks of cord-wood are laid for sawing. Its 
two ends each form a St. Andrew’s cross, and 
are connected by longitudinal stays. 


saw-mandrel, s. A hold-fast for a 
circular saw in a lathe. 


saw-mill, s. A mill for sawing timber. 
It may be driven either by steam or water. 
The saws used are either circular or recipro- 
eating. [Saw (1), s.] 

§] Saw-mills were erected at Augsburg in 
1322, in Madeira in 1420, at Breslau in 1427, 
in Norway about 1530, and at Lyous in or 
before 1555. Saw mills were established in the 
American colonies soon after their settlement, 
as the only available means of dealing with the 
vast forests. They have followed the retreat of 
the forests, converting multitudes of trees 
annually into lumber, and promising, unless 
some check is made to the process, to deforest 
the United States within the coming century. 

Saw-milt dog: A contrivance for holding logs 
on the carriage while being sawed. 


Saw-mill gate: [SAw-GATE]. 


saw-pad, s. A contrivance for conduct- 
ing the web of a compass-saw or lock-saw in 
cutting out small holes. 


saw-pit, s. The pit beneath a log in 
which the lower sawyer works. 


Saw-sash, s. The rectangular frame in 
which a mill-saw is stretched. 


saw-set,s. A tool or implement to slant 
the teeth laterally from the plane of the saw, 
alternately to the right and left, in order that 
the kerf may be wider than the thickness of 
the blade, and friction be reduced. In some 
cases, the edge of the tooth is spread to widen 
its cut, instead of bending it laterally. 


saw-spindle, s. The shaft upon which 
a circular saw is secured. 


saw-swage,s. A form of punch or striker 
by which the end of a saw-tooth is flattened 
to give it width and set. 


saw-tooth sterrinck, s. 

Zool. : The Crab-eating Seal, Lobodon carcino- 
phiga, a seal, olive-coloured above, white 

low, inhabiting the Antarctic seas. 
molar teeth are serrate, in which respect it 
approaches the fossil Zeuglodon. 


saw-toothed, a. Having teeth like a 
saw ; serrated. 


saw-whet, s. 

Ornith.: The Acadian Owl, Nyctale acadica 
(Bonap.), about eight inches long and eighteen 
in wing expanse; upper parts olivaceous 
brown, face and under parts ashy-white. It 
probably occurs over the whole of temperate 
America. 

“This lively and handsome ow] is called ‘ saw-whet,” 
es its love notes much resemble the noise made by 
filing the teeth of a saw.”"—Ripley ¢ Dana: Amer. 

clop., xii. 755. 

saw-wrack, s. 


Bot.: An algal, Fucus serratus, 
saw-wrest, s. A saw-set (q.v.), 


Baw (2), * sawe (2), s. 
Icel. saga=a tale, a saga; Dut. & 
Ger. sage; A.S. secgan=to say. 

_ saga are thus doublets.) 

_ *1, A tale. 


[A.8. sagu, cogn. with 
Sw. saga ; 
Saw and 


Chaucer : C, T., 16,151. 


Its | 


saw—saxicolous 


2. A saying, a proverb, a maxim, an adage, 
an apophthegm. 


“‘The Whigs answered that the great question now 
poping was not to be decided by the saws of pedan- 
tic Templars, and that, if it were to be so decided, such 
saws might be quoted on one side as well as the other.” 
—Hacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

*3, Decree, command. 
“ Rules the creatures by his powerful saz.” 
Spenser ; Colin Clout, 885. 


saw (8), 8. [Satve.] (Scotch.) 
voeth (1), *saw-en, *saw-yn, v.t. &i. [Saw 


3 

A, Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To cut or separate with a saw. 

“Two men are sawing the trunk of a tree.”—fey- 

nolds ; Journey to #landers & Holland, 

2. To form or frame by means of a saw : as, 
To saw boards, i.e., to saw timber into the 
shape of boards. 

_ Il. Fig.: To-move through, or make motions 
in, as one sawing. 
“Do not saw the air too much with your hand.” 
a Shakesp. ; Hamlet, iii. 2. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To cut timber, stone, &¢., with a saw; 
to perform the act of a sawyer: as, He saws 
well. 

2. To cut with a saw: as, The mill saws 
fast. 


3. To be cut with a saw: as, The timber 
saws easily. 


saw (2), v.t. [Sow.] 
sa-war'’-ra, s. [Saouant.] 


saw’-dér, s. [A corrupt. of solder (q.v.).] 
Blarney, flattery. [Sorr.] 


saw-ér, s. [Eng. saw (1), v.; -er.] One who 
Saws ; @ sawyer. 


saw-fish, s. (Eng. saw, s., and fish.] 

Ichthy.: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Pristis (q.v.), from the saw-like 
weapon into which the snout is produced. 
They are common in tropical and less so in 
sub-tropical seas, and attain a considerable 
size, specimens with a saw six feet long and a 
foot broad at the base being far from rare, 
Their offensive weapon renders them dangerous 
to almost all other large inhabitants of the 
ocean, It consists of three or five (rarely 
four) hollow cylindrical tubes (the rostral 
processes of the cranial cartilage) placed side 
by side, tapering towards the end, and covered 
with a bony deposit, in which the teeth of the 
saw are implanted on each side. ‘The real 
teeth are far too small to inflict a serious 
wound or to seize other animals, so that the 
sawfish use their rostral weapon in tearing off 
pieces of flesh from their prey or in ripping 
open the abdomen, when they seize and devour 
the detached portions or the protruding soft 
parts. 


saw -fly, s. [Eng. saw (1), and fly; so called 
from the serrate ovipositor.] 

Entom.: Any insect of the family Tenthre- 

dinide, spec., of the typical genus Tenthredo. 


Sawn, pa. par. ora. [Saw (i), v.] 


sAaw’-ney, saw-ny, s. (See def.] A nick- 
name for a Scotchman, from Sandy, a corrup- 
tion of Alexander. 


*gsaw’-try,s. [Psa.tery.] 


saw’-wort, s. [Eng. saw (1), and wort.] 
Bot. : The genus Serratula. 


sawyer, s. [Formed from saw (1), v., with 
interpolated y, as in bowyer.] 

1, One whose occupation is to saw timber 
into planks, or to saw up wood for fuel; a 
sawer. [TOP-SAWYER. ] 

“The sawyers draw up and let downe the saw twice, 
before the teeth send from them any dust into the 
pit.”"—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. xliii. 

2, A tree, which, growing on the banks of a 
river, and becoming undermined by the 
current, falls into the stream, and is swept 
along with its branches, partly above water, 
rising and falling with the waves, whence the 
name. Sawyers are extremely dangerous to 
navigation oh the Mississippi and Missouri, 
boats which run foul of them being either dis- 
abled or sunk. 


sawyer’s dog, s. A saw-mill dog (q.v.). 


sax-i-ca/-va, s. 


sax’-i-ca-vous, a. 
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Sax, s. [A.S. sear =an axe, a knife.] 

*1, A knife, a sword, a dagger. 

2. A slate-maker’s axe, for trimming slates 
to shape. It is sixteen inches long and two 
broad, and has a point at the back for making 
nail-holes in the slate. 


sax, a. &s. [Srx.] (Scotch.) 


sax’-a-tile, a. [Lat. sazatilis, from saxwm = 
a rock.) Pertaining to rocks; living among 
rocks. 


saxe-go'-thee-a, s. [Named after Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1819-1861), con- 
sort of Queen Victoria.] 
Bot.: A genus of Cupresseze, Evergreen 
trees like the yew. Saxegothwa conspicua, from 
Patagonia, is cultivated in Britain. 


sax’-horn, sax’-cor-nét, s. [Named after 
the inventor, Charles Joseph Sax (1791-1865), 
a celebrated Belgian musical-instrument 
maker, whose work in the improvement of 
brass instruments was 
carried on by his son, 
Antoine Joseph (born 
1814). ] 

Music: The name given 
to a group of six or more 
brass instruments with 
valves, invented by Sax. 
In 1845 he patented the 
saxhorn, a new kind of 
bugle, and the saxo- 
tromba (a family of cylin- 
der instruments interme- 
diate between the sax- 
horn and the cylinder 
trumpet). They have a 
wide mouthpiece and 
three, four, or five .cylin- 
ders, so that each horn 
is capable of playing all 
the notes of its scale 
without difficulty. The 
chief are the soprano in 
F, E flat, or D, the contralto in c and B flat, 
the tenor (Althorn) in rand & flat, the Bary- 
tone, or Euphonium in c and 8 flat, the bass 
(Bombardon, Contra Bombardon) in Fr and E& 
flat, and the contra-bass or circular bass in 
B flat. Called also Saxotrombas and Saxtubas, 


SAXHORN. 


(Lat. saxwum =a stone, and 
cavo = to excavate. ] 

1. Zool.: A genus of Gastrochenide, with 
numerous species, ranging from low water to 
140 fathoms. It is found in the Arctic seas, 
where it attains its largest size, in the Medi- 
terranean, at the Canaries, and the Cape. The 
young shell is symmetrical, with two teeth in 
each valve; the adult is rugose, toothless, 
thick, oblong, gaping, with an external hinge 
ligament. Siphons large, and united near the 
end. This mollusc is so variable under differ- 
ent conditions and at different ages that five 
genera and fifteen species have been founded 
on its aberrant forms. It bores into stone, 
and has done great damage at Plymouth 
breakwater, 


2. Paleont.: Etheridge enumerates three 
species from the Lias, one from the Lower 
Kocene, three from the Crag deposits, and two 
from the Pieistocene. 


(Saxicava.] Hollowing 
out stone. (Lyell.) 
sax-ic’-6-la, s. 
colo = to inhabit. ] 
Ornith.: Stonechat; the typical genus of 
Saxicoline (q.v.). Beak straight, slender, sur- 
rounded with a few bristles ; nostrils basal, 
lateral, oval; half closed by a membrane. 
Three toes in front, one behind. Habitat, 
Africa, North-west India, the Palearctic 
region, migrating to Alaska and Greenland. 
There are many species. 


saix-i-co-li-nea, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. saxicol(a) 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : Stonechats; a family of Sylviide 
* (q.v.), with twelve genera and 126 species, 
absent from America (except the extreme 
north-west), abundant in the Oriental region, 
moderately so in the Palearctic, Ethiopian, and 
Australian. (Tristram). Bill depressed at, 
base; gape with diverging bristles, feet 
lengthened, tail rather short ; head large. 


sax-ic’-0-lotis, a. [Saxicona.] 
Bot. : Growing on rocks, 


(Lat. sawwm =a stone, and 


poy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
n, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= hel, del, 
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saxifraga—sayette 


che a Tan inal 


sAx-if’-ra-ga, s. [Fein. of Lat. sazifragus= 
stone-breaking: Lat.sazwm =a stone, a rock, 
and frag-, root of frango=to break. Used 
first of an Adiantuin supposed to break stones 
in the bladder, or named from the roots of 
the several species penetrating the rocks and 
tending to break them up.] 

Bot.: Saxifrage, the typical genus of Saxi- 
fragacee (q.v.). Culyxin five segments ; petals 
five ; stamens ten or five; ovary two-celled ; 
capsule with two beaks, two-celled, many 
seeded. Perennial plants, rarely herbs, with 
white or yellow, or rarely red or purple, 
eymose inflorescence. Known species, 160. 
Not found in Australia, South Africa, or the 
South Sea Islands; distributed in most other 
regions. They are mostly mountain or rock 
plauts, and are most abundant in the northern 
hemisphere. Many are cultivated in gardens 
for their pretty flowers and neat habit of growth. 
They are particularly eniployed as an ornament 
to rockeries. The predomivuent characteristic 
of the Saxifraga is astringency, but no use has 
been made of this property. There are various 
species in the United States, low-growing moun- 
tain plants. In India the root of S. ligulata,a 
Himalayan species, is used as a tonic in feyer, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. Bruised, itis applied 
to boils and in ophthalmia. S. crassifolia has 
been tried as a substitute for tea. 


sax-i-tra-ga'-cé-2, sax-i-fra-gé-2, 
s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sawifrag(a) ; Lat. tem. pl. adj. 
suit. -acew, -ee.]} 

Bot.:; Saxifrages; the typical order of the 
alliance Saxifragales (q.v.). Herbs, often 
growing in patches; leaves alternate, flower- 
stems simple, often naked; sepals four or 
five, petals five or none, inserted between the 
lobes of the calyx; stamens five to ten, a 
dise generally present; stigmas sessile on 
the top of the ovary; ovary inferior or nearly 
superior, usually of two carpels cohering 
below and diverging near the apex, sometimes 
two-celled, with a central placenta, or one- 
celled with a double one. Fruit generally 
membranous or a two-celled capsule, with 
numerous, very minute seeds. Known genera 
nineteen, species 310. (Lindley.) Genera 
nineteen, species 250, including the Ribesiee. 
(Sir Joseph Hooker.) Most of the species are 
from the North Temperate and Arctic zones. 


sax-i-fra-ga’-ceotis (ce as sh),a. [Mod. 
Lat. saxifragace(w) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Be- 
longing to the Saxifragacez (q.v.). 


sax-if-ra-gal, a. [SaxIFRAGALES.] 
Bot.: Of or belonging to the Saxifragales 
(q.v.): as, the Sawifragal Alliance. 


84x-if-ra-ga’-lés, s.pl. [Lat. sazifrag(a) ; 
masc. or fem. pl. adj. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. : The Saxifragal Allianze; an alliance 
of Perigynous Exogens. Flowers monodi- 
ehlamydeous; corolla, if present, poly peta- 
lous ; carpels consolidated, placente sutural 
or axile ; seeds indefinite ; embryo Jong and 
taper, with a long radicle and little or no 
albumen. Orders: Saxifragacer, Hydrange- 
acer, Cunoniacee, Brexiaceew, and Lythracex. 


*sax-if’-ra-gant, a. (Saxirraca.] Break- 
ing or destroying stone; saxifragous, litho- 
tritic. 

sax -i-frage, s. 

Botany: 
1. The genus Saxifraga (q.v.). 
2. (Pl.): The Saxifragacez. (Lindley.) 


Bax -if’-ra-goiis, a. [Saxrrraca.] 
same as SAXIFRAGANT (q.V.). 


** That the coats should be fed on sazxifragous herbs.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errvurs, bk. ii., ch. v. 


SAx-On, s. & a. [Lat. sazo, pl. saxones, from 
A.S. seaxa, pl. seaxe, seaxan, from sear=a 
short sword, a dagger; O. H. Ger. saks=a 
dagger ; Ger. Sachse = a Saxon.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. One of a race of people originally in- 
habiting the northern part of Germany, who 
invaded and conquered England in the fifth 
and sixth centuries ; an Anglo-Saxon, 

2. The language spoken by the Saxons or 
Anglo-Saxons. It is generally applied to the 
English spoken up to about 1150 or 1200, and 
succeeded by Middle English. [ENcLisu Lan- 
GUAGE.] Old Saxon is the old dialect of West- 
phalia, and is closely allied to the old Dutch. 


3. A native or inhabitant of modern Saxony. 


[SAXIFRAGA.] 


The 


4. Entom.: Anight-moth, Hadena, rectilinea, 
occurring in Yorkshire and Scotland. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the Saxons, their 
country or language ; Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Of or pertaining to Saxony or its in- 
habitants. 


Saxon-architecture, s. The style of 
architecture in use in England from the time 
of its conversion till the Conquest. It is 
easily recognized by its massive columns and 
semicircular arches, which usually spring from 
capitals without the intervention of the en- 
tablature. In the first Saxon bnildings the 
mouldings were ex- 
treinely simple, the 
greater part consist- 
ing of fillets and plat- 
bands at right angles 
to each other, and 
to the general sur- 
face. The walls are 
of rough masonry, 
very thick, and with- 
out buttresses; the 
towers and pillars 
thick in proportion 
to height; the quoins 
are of hewn stone set 
alternately on end 
and horizontally; 
the arches of door- 
ways and’ windows 
are rounded or with triangular heads; win- 
dow-openings in the walls are splayed on to 
the interior and exterior, the window being 
in the middle of the thickness of the wall, 
and divided with a baluster of peculiar 
shape, especially in the belfries. In the 
earlier part of the Saxon period most of 
the domestic edifices built were of wood 
or mud with thatched roofs. In plan they 
were very rude. The fire was kindled in the 
centre of the hall, and, as there were no 
chimneys, the smoke made its way out through 
louvres, or by the doors or windows, 


Saxon-blue, s. Indigo dissolved in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, forming a deep blue 
liquid used by dyers. 


+ SAx’-6n-dom, s. Eng. Saxon; -dom.] A 
country or countries inhabited or colonized 
by Saxons ; the descendants of Anglo-Saxons. 


_* Look now at American Saxondom; and at that 
little fact of the sailing of the Mayflower two hundred 
years ago.”"—Carlyle : Heroes, lect. iv. 


* SAx’-on-ish, a. 


SAXON ARCHITECTURE, 
(Tower of Sompting Church.) 


{Eng. Saxon; -ish.] Re- 
sembling Saxon. (Harle: Philology, § 17.) 


* S4x’-On-ism, s. (Eng. Saxon; -ism.] An 
idiom, phrase, or mode of speech peculiar to 
the Anglo-Saxon language. 


“It is full of Saxonisms, which in- 
deed abound more or less in every 
writer before Gower and Chaucer,.”"— 
Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, i. 49. 


* SAx’-On-ist, s. [Eng. Saaon; 
-ist.} One versed in the Anglo- 
Saxon language. 


“* Elstob, the learned Sazonist.”—WNote in 
Bp. Nicolson’s Ep. Corr., i. 68. 


sax’-0-phone, s. [Saxuorn.] 
Music: A brass musical instru- 
ment with a single reed and a clari- 
net mouthpiece. The body of the 
instrument is a parabolic cone of 
brass provided with a set of keys. 
The saxophones are seven in num- 
ber, the sopranino, soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, barytone, bass, 
and double-bass. The compass of 
each is nearly the same. It is of 
great value in military combina- 
tions ; in the orchestra, except to re- 
place the bass clarinet, it is all but unknown. 


sax’-0-troém-ba, s. [SaxHorn.] 
sax’-ti-ba, s. [SaxHorn.] 


say (1), * saye (1), * seg-gen, * sig-gen, 
* sain, * seie, * sei-en, * sein, * seyn, 
v.t. & t [A.S, secgan, secgean (pa. t. segde, 
séde, pa. par. gescegd, séd): cogn. with Icel. 
segja; Dan. sige; Sw. saga; Ger. sagen; O. H. 
Ger. seljan, segjan ; Dut. zeggen.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To utter, express, declare, or pronounce 
in words, either orally or in writing. 
“ What says Sylvia to my suit?” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, V. 2. 


SAXOPHONE, 


* gay (2), *saye (2), v.t. & i. 


* say, pret. of v. 
say (1), * saye (1), s. 


* gay (2), s. 


2. To tell, to report, to describe, as in answer 
to a question. 


“ Suy what thou seest yond.” ; 
Shukesp, : Tempest, 1, %. 


8. To repeat, to rehearse, to recite: as, To 
say grace, to say one’s lessons. 

4, To pronounce or recite without singing ; 
to intone. 


“Then shall be said or sung as follows.”—Book of 
Common Prayer. 


5. To allege ar adduce by way of argument; 
to argue. 

6. To suppose, to assume; to take for 
granted ; to presume. (Followed by a clause.) 


“* Say they are vile and false.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, iii. 3. 


7. To utter as an opinion; to judge, to 
decide. (Pope: Essay on Criticism, 1.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To speak, to declare, to assert. 


“He said moreover, I have something to say unto 
thee. And she said, Say on.”—1 Kings ii 14. 


* 2. To make answer ; to reply. (Milton.) 

4 The third person sing. pres. ind. (says) is 
pron. sé, and the pa. t. and pa, par. (said) séd. ” 

{ (1) It is said: It is commonly reported ; 
people assert or declare. 

* (2) It says: It is said. 

(3) That is to say: That is; in other words; 
otherwise. Frequently coutracted to say, as 
a sum of £100 (say, one hundred pounds). 

(4) They say: People assert or maintain ; it 
is said or reported. 

(5) To say nay: To refuse. 


“T cannot say nay to thee 
Shakesp.: Richard ITT., iii. 7. 


(6) To say to: To think of; to have an opinion. 
“What say you to young Master Fenton?”—\ 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 2. 


[An abbrevia- 


tion of assay or essay (q.v.). ] 
A. Trans. ; To try, to assay. 


** The tailor brings a suit home ; he it says, 
Looks o’er the bill, likes it.” 
Ben Jonson: Epigram 18, 
B. Intrans. : To assay, to make an attempt. 


“ Once I'll say 
To strike the ear of time in those fresh strains.” 
Ben Jonson: Poetaster, (To the 


(SEE, v.] 


[Say (1), 2.] 

1, That which one says or has to say; & 
speech. a story ; lience, a declaration, a state- 
ment, an opinion. 

“Sooner or later Russia would be called w te 

Lhe her say in Bulgaria,”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. at 3 
De 


*2, A maxim, a saying, a saw, an adage. 


[Say (2), v.] 
1. A trial, an assay, a sample, a taste, 
“Since... thy to f breeding b 
What sare art niesig'l might well GistsBee ae 
By rule of knighthood, I disdain and spurn.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, Ve & 
2. Tried quality ; temper, proof. 
“ Mongst which he found a sword of better say.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. xi. 47. 
* ¥ (1) To give the say: To assure the good- 
ness of the wines and dishes, a duty formerly 
performed by the royal taster. 


(2) To give a say at: To make an attempt at. 
“ And give a say—I will not say directly, 
But very fair—at the philosopher's stone.” 
Ben Jonson: Alchymist, i. L 
(3) To taste the say: To taste meat or wine 
before presenting it, so as to ascertain that it 
is not pc:soned. 
“‘ Nor deem'd it meet that you to him convey 
The proferred bow! unless you tuste the say.” 
hose: Orlando Furioso, xx. 61, 


* say (3), * saie, *saye (2); *sey,s. [O. Fr. 


saie (Fr. saye), from Lat. saga, sagum, sagus = 
a coat or tunic; sagum=a mantle, a kind of 
cloth, from Gr. sdyos (sagos) = a coarse cloak ; 
Ital. saio=a long coat; Sp. saya, sayo=a 
tunic.] 

1. A kind of serge or woollen cloth. 

“Fine cloths in Somersetshire, saies at Sudbury, 

erapes at Norwich.”—Sp. Berkeley: Querist, § 520. 
2, A kind of silk or satin. 


say -a-ble, a. That can or may be said. 
say-ér, s. (Eng. say (1), v.3 -er.] One who 


says or utters ; an utterer. 


sa-yétte’,s. [Fr. sayete=say; Sp 


ty 
a light, thin stuff.] A mixed fabricofsilkand 
wool ; sagathy. . 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, c= 
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say -ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Say (1), v.] 
A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, That which is said; an expression, a 
speech. 
“ Moses fled at this saying.”— Acts vii. 29. 
2. A proverbial expression ; a maxim, an 
- adage, a saw. 
“ Blush like a black dog, as the saying is.’ 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, y. 1. 
* say-man, * say’-mas-tér, s. [An abbre- 
Viation of assay-man or assay-master.] One 
who makes trial or assay; an assay-master. 


“If your Lordship in anything shall make me your 
saymin, I will be hurt before your Lordship shall be 
hurt."—Bacon: Letter to the Earl of Buckingham. 


say’-né-té, s. [Sp.] 
Music: An interlude introduced between the 
ae and the principal comedy in the 
panish drama, in which music and dancing 
form prominent features. They are generally 
of a burlesque or humorous character. 


say-nite,s. [After Sayn Altenkirchen, Ger- 
many, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min, : The saine as GRinavrTE(q.v.). Las- 
peyres suggests that this may be an impure 
form of Polydymite (q.v.). 


* sbir’-ro (pl. sbir’-ri),s. [Ital. =a bailiff, 
a constable.] A member of a police-force 
formerly existing in Italy. They wore no 
uniform, lived in their own houses, carried 
arms, and received a small stipend. They 
fell into disrepute, and were superseded by 
the carabineers. 

“Their legions of spies and sbirri.”"—G, M. Lewis: 
Bravo of Venice, bk. ii., ch. 1ii. 

*sblood, interj. [See def.] An imprecation or 

oath ; an abbreviation of God’s blood. 


scab, *scabbe, s. [A.9. sceb, sceb; cogn. 

with Dan. & Sw. skab; Ger. schabe; Lat. 
scabies = scab, itch, from scabo= to seratch.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) An inerusted surface, dry and rough, 
formed on a sore in healing. 

“ Rynouse scabbes.” 

(2) The itch. (Scotch.) 
«2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A mean, paltry, dirty fellow. 


“For thys little scabbe of his folye hee laboureth 
somewhat to hide and couer.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, 


Piers Plowman, 396. 


P. 1,078. 
© A workman who refuses to join in a 
i _ strike, and who continues at his work as 


usual. (Slang.) 
IL Technically : 
f ‘ 1. Veterinary: A highly contagious disease 
of the skin in horses, cattle, and especially in 
sheep, caused by the presence of a dermal 
parasite. 
“ Th’ infectious scab, arising from extremes 
Of want, or surfeit, is by water cur'd 
Of lime, or sodden stave-acre, or oil 
a ‘ Dispersive of Norwegian tar, renown’d 
By virtuous Berkeley.” Dyer: Fleece, i, 
2. Veg. Pathol. ; A disease in potatoes, which 
_ produces pits, often containing an olive-green 
dust on the tubers. It is produced by a 
species of Turbicinia. 


gcib’-bard (1), * scib’-bérd, * scau- 
_ berd, *scau-bert, * sca-berke, s. [For 
scauberk, of which the latter syllable is, like 
berk, from the Teutonic word appearing in 
Ger. bergan ; Ger. bergen = to protect, 
; the first syllable is probably = O. Fr. 
Fr. écale, écailley=a shell, a husk; 
Je=a_ shell, a rind, the haft of a 
(Skeat.)] The sheath of a sword or 
et, made of metal, wood, leather, raw 
or paper. 

“Even to melt the sword without injuring the 
ard."—Warburton ; Julian, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


7 
bs 
Bd 


y.: Lepidopus caudatus, fairly common 

editerranea’s and the warmer parts of 

tlantic, occay‘unally visiting the British 

t is probably a deep-sea fish. Its 

‘five to six feet, dorsal extending 

gth of the body, which is much 

[t is well-known in New Zea- 

t is called the Frost-fish, and is 
safood-fish. (Gtinther.) 


*scab'-bard, v.t. (ScaBBaRD (1), s.] To put 
intu a scabbard or sheath. : 
scabbed, * scabed, a. [Eng. scab; -ed.] 
I, Lit. : Covered with scales ; scabby. 


“The comparyng of these whole meinbers to their 
scabed body.”"—Fryth: Works, fol. 116, 


* II, Figuratively : 
1. Paltry, mean, vile, dirty. 
2. Unclean, impure, polluted. 
“Putting the scabbed heretikes out of the clene 
flocke,"—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 939. 
* scab’-béd-néss, s. 


scab'-bi-néss, * scab-bed-né€ss, s, (Eng. 
scabby, scabbed ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being scabby or covered with scabs, 


scab’-ble,v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mason. : To dress, as a stone, with a fine 
axe or broad chisel (called in England a boas- 
ter and in Scotland a drove), after pointing or 
broaching, and before the finer dressing. 


(ScABBINESS. ] 


sceab’-bling, pr. par. ora. [ScABBLE.] 


scabbling-hammer, s. 

Muason.: A masou’s tool used in reducing 
stone to a surface. It has two somewhat 
pointed ends, wherewith the stone is picked. 


scab’-by, a. [Eng. scab; -y.] 
1. Covered with scabs ; full of scabs. 


“ A kind of periodic bird [the cuckoo], 
Of nasty hue, and body scwbby.” 
Lloyd: To Duvid Garrick, Esq. 


2. Diseased with the scab or mange. 


“ Tf the grazier should bring me one wether fat and 
well fleeced, and expect the same price for a whole 
hundred, without giving me security to restore my 
money for those that were lean, shorn, or scabby, I 
would be none of his custoimer.”—Swi/ft. 


3. Covered with spots resembling scab. 


“The grey, scabby rocks in the pasture,”—Bur 
roughs; Pepacton, p, 244. 


sca-bél-lim, s. [Lat.] 
Arch. : A kind of pedestal, commonly ter- 
minating in a sort of sheath or scabbard, 
used to support busts, &ec. 


sca’-bi-és, s. [Lat.] Scab, mange, itch (q.v.). 


sca-bi-o’-sa, s. [Fem. of Lat. scabiosus = 
rough, scurfy. Said to be from Lat. scabies, 
because it was used in skin diseases, ] 

Bot. :‘Scabious ; a genus of Dipsacer. In- 
volucel membranous or minute; receptacle 
hemispherical, hairy, or with scaly floral 
bracts ; stamens four, exserted; fruit with 
eight depressions. Known species about 
ninety, from the Eastern Hemisphere. Three 
are British, Scabiosa succisa [DevIL’s-BIT SCA- 
Brous], S. Columbaria, and S, (Knautia) arven- 
sis. 8S. succisa yields a green dye, and seems 
astringent enough to be used in tanning. 


sca-bi-ous, a. &s. [Lat. scabiosus, from sca- 
bies = scab, itch.] 
A. As adj.: Consisting of scabs; rough, 
itchy, leprous. 


“In the spring, scabious eruptions upon the skin 
were epidemical.”—Arbuthnot - On Aliments. 


B, As substantive: 
Bot.: (1) The genus Scabiosa (q.v.); (2) 
Jasione montana. 


scab’-ling, s. 
ment of stone, 
* sca-bréd’-i-ty, s. [Lat. scabredo, from 
scaber =rough.] Roughness, ruggeduess, 
“We will find neves, inequalities... scubredity, 
paleuesse.”—Burton: Anat. of Meluncholy, p. 558. 
+ scab-rid, a. [Lat. scabridus = rough.] 
Bot. : Roughish (q.v.). 


* scab’-ri-de, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. scab- 
ridus = rough.) 
Bot.: The twentieth order in Linneus’s 
Natural System. Genera: Ficus, &c. 


sca-bri-tis'-cu-lotis, a. [Mod. Lat. scab- 
riusculus, dimin. from Lat. seaber = rough.] 


Bot. : Scabrid (q.v.). 


* sca/-brois, * scab’-rots, a. [Lat. sca- 
brosus, from scaber = rough; Fr. scabreua ; 
_ Ital. scabroso ;, Sp. escabroso.] 
1. Lit, & Bot.: Rough ; rugged or uneven on 
the surface. 

2, Fig.: Rough, harsh, uneven. 

“His verse is scabrous and hobbling."—Dryden: 
_ Juvenal. (Dedic.) y 


(ScapBie.] A chip or frag- 


* sca’-brolis-néss, * scib’-roiis-néss, «. 
[Eng. scabrous ; -ness.] ‘lhe quality or state of 
being scabrous; roughness, ruggedness, un- 
evenness, 


scab’-wort, s. [Eng. scab, and wort.] 
Bot.: Inula Helenium. 


seac-chite, s. [After Scacchi of Naples; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral supposed by Scacchi (as 
the result of various chemical experiments), 
to occur at Vesuvius, awl to be a chloride of 
manganese, 


scad, s. [See def. 1.] 
1. A fish, probably the shad (q.v.). 


2. A fish, Caranx trachurus, the 
mackerel. 


scads, s. Dollars,money. (U.S. Slang.) 
s¢ee'-v6-la,s. [Lat. sceevus =on the left hand, 
in allusion to the form of the cvurolla.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Scevolee (q.v.). 
The young leaves of Scevola Taccadu are eaten 
as potherbs, and the pith of the plant fashioned 
by the Malays into artificial flowers, &. S, 
Bela Modogam is emollient, and is used in 
India to bring tumours to a head. 


S8¢2-VO'-lé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scavol(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Goodeniacee. 
drupe or nut. 
{Etym. doubtful.] Rough plenty ; 
(Scotch.) 
The rabble ; the rag, 


horse- 


Fruit a 


scaff, s. 
fun and frolic in plenty. 


scaff_and-raff, s. 
tag, and bobtail. 
“ Sitting there birling at your poor uncle's cost, nae 


doubt, wi’ a’ the seaff-and-raff vo’ the water side.”— 
Scott: Old Mortality, ch. v. 


*gcaff’-dl-age (age as1g),s. [ScarroLpaGE.] 


sciff’-old, *scaf-old, * skaff-old, s. 
(O. Fr. *escafalt, escafaut (Fr. échafaud), from 
Sp. catafaleo (Fr. catafalque; Ital. catafaleo) 
=a canopy over a bier, a funeral canopy, a 
stage, a scaffold.] [CaTArALQUE.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 
*(1) A temporary gallery or stage raised 
either for shows or for spectators. 
“The other side was open, where the throng, 
On banks and scaffolds, under sky inight stand.” 
Milton: Sumson Agonistes, 1,610, 
(2) A stage or platform for the execution of 
criminals. 
“ Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne.” ‘ Lowell: Present Crisis, 


* 2. Fig.: A temporary support. 


“They [faith and consideration, &c.] are all but 
scaffolds to that heavenly building of inward purity 
and goudness.”—Scott: Christian Life, pt. i., ch, ii 


II, Technically : 

1. Build.: A platform temporarily erected 
during the progress of a structure for the 
support of workmen and material. The 
ordinary bricklayer’s scatfold consists of up- 
right poles called standards, supporting the 
horizontal poles which are lashed thereto and 
called ledgers, these support the outer ends 
of the putlogs, the other ends resting in 
holes in the wall. The scaffold boards rest 
on the putlogs. 

2. Mining: A platform affording a tem- 
porary resting-place for an ascending or de- 
scending load. 


scaffold-bracket, s. An implement to 
form a footing for a board to support a person 
in roofing. 


scaffold-pole, s. 
FOLD, s. Il. 1.] 


scaff’-old, v.t. (Scarroxp, s.J 
I. Ord. Lang. : To furnish with a scaffold ; 
to uphold, to sustain. 
II, Anthrop. : To lay outadead body at fall 
‘length on an elevated bier or scaffold, and 
leave itto decay. This custom prevails among 
the North American Indians. After a time 
the bleached bones and the offerings deposited 
beside them are committed to a common _ 
grave. 
bay. — celebration, or the Feast of Death, wus 
soleinnly convoked. Not only the ashes of those 
bodies had been scaffolded, but those who had 
died on a journey or on the war-path, aud bes 
temporarily buried, were now gathered tegetber aud 


nm 
interred in one common sepulchre with special marks 
of regard."—D. f Man, ii, 207. 


A standard. ([Scar- 


whose 
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scaffoldage—scale 


® gcaff-dld-age (age as 1), s. (Eng. scaf- | sea-la-ri’-a-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scalari(a); 


fold; -age.) The timber-work of a stage; a 
stage ; scaffolding. 
“-Twixt his stretch’d footing and the scaffoldage.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i, 8. 
* scaff’-dld-er, s. (Eng. scaffold; -er.] A 
spectator in the gallery ; one of the ‘‘ gods.” 
3 ishes the ing scaffolders.” 
pee Soe Hall: ‘satires, I, iii, 28, 
sciff’-dld-ing, s. [Eng. scaffold; -ing.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1. A frame or structure for temporary sup- 
port in an elevated place. 


*2,. That which supports or sustains; a 
frame. 


“ A scaffolding to be now thrown aside, as of no im- 
portance to the finished fabrick."—Reynolds: Art of 
Painting, note 52. 


3. Materials for scaffolds. 

II. Build.: The temporary combination of 
upright poles and horizontal pieces, on which 
are laid the boards for supporting the work- 
men and material during the erection of a 
building ; the scaffold. 


scaff’-raff, s. [Eng. scaff, and raf] The 
same as SCAFF-AND-RAFF (q. V.). 


scaglia (as scal’-yi-a), s. [Ital. =a fish- 
scale, a chip of marble. (See def.)] 

Geol, ; Ared, white, or gray argillaceous lime- 
stone occurring in the Venetian Alps, and be- 
lieved by De Zigno to be the age of the chalk. 
The beds are usually thin, fragile, and almost 
schistose, whence the name of scaglia. (Quar. 
Jowr. Geol. Soc., vi. 429.) 


scagliola (as scal-yi-o’-14), s._ [Ital. scag- 
linola, dimin. from scaglia = scaglia (q.v.).] A 
hard, polished plaster, coloured in imitation 
of marbles. 


“ Scagliola is prepared from wdered gypsum 
mixed with isinglass, alum, and coloring matter into 
a paste, which is beatev on a prepared surface with 
fragments of marble, &. The surface prepared for it 
has a rough coating of lime and hair. The colors are 
Jaid on and mixed by hand, in the manner of fresco, 
and in imitation of various kinds of marbles. When 
hardened, the surface is pumice-stoned and washed ; 
it is polished successively by tripoli and charcoal, tri- 
poli and oil, and oil alone.”"—Anight: Pract. Dict. 
Mechanics, 


soaith, s. 
scaith’-léss, a. [ScarHetzss.] 
scal, scawl, s. [Scoxp.] (Scotch.) 


sca-la, s. [Lat. =a ladder, a staircase.] 
1, Anat. : A passage. 


2. Surg.: A surgical instrument for re- 
ducing dislocation. 


scala media, s. 

Anat. : A tubular expansion in the cochlea 
of the ear, between the scala vestibuli and 
the scala cochlee. It constitutes a keyboard, 
the keys of which are formed by the extremi- 
ties of the auditory nerve. 


scala tympani, s. 
Anat.: The superior spiral passage of the 
cochlea, 


scala vestibuli, s., 


Anat.: The inferior spiral passage of the 
cochlea. 


scal-a-ble, a. [Eng. scale (3), v.; -adle.] 
Capable of being scaled or climbed. 


*sca-_lade’, * sca-la’-do, * skal-lade, s. 
{Fr. scalade ; Sp. scalado, from Lat. scala = a 
ladder.] | An assault on a fortified place, in 
which the soldiers mount by means of ladders ; 
an escalade. 

“ And therefore friends, while we hold parley here, 
Raise your sculado on the other side.” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Double Marriage, v. 1. 

scalar, a. (Lat. scalaris = pertaining to a 
flight of steps. ] 

Physics (Of a quantity): Not involving 
direction, as the volume of a figure or the 
mass of a body. Rossiter.) 


scea-lar-i-a, s. [.0s3. scalaria (pl. of t scalare) 
=a flight of stairs. J 
1, Zool. : Wentletrap, Ladder-shell ; a genus 
of Turritellide (Woodward); according to 
Tate, the sole genus (with three sub-genera) of 
Scalariade, a family of Holostomata. Shell 
solid, varices irregular, whorls generally can- 
cellated. About a hundred species are known, 
widely distributed, mostly tropical. 
ae Palewont.: They commence in the Coral 
ge 


(ScaTHe,] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», e=é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


scal-a-wag, s. 
scald (1), * schald, v.t. 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -adw.] [ScaLarta.] 


sca-lar’-i-an, a. & s, (Mod. Lat. scalaria 


(q.v-).] 

A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Scalaria 
or the Scalariade : as, scalarian affinities, 

B. As subst.: Auy individual of the 
Scalariade. 


scea_lar’-i-form, a, (Lat. scalaris = pertain- 
ing to a ladder or stairs, and forma = form.] 
Having the shape or form of a ladder; re- 
sembling a ladder. 


scalariform-vessels, s. pl. 
Bot. ; Ladder-like vessels occurring chiefly 
in ferns. 


* gsca/-lar-y, a. [Lat. scalaris, from scala =a 
ladder, stairs.] Resembling a ladder; pro- 
ceeding by steps like those of a ladder. 


“Blevated places and scalary ascents, that they 
might with better ease ascend or mount their horses.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch, xiii. 


[ScaLLAwaa.] 


(O. Fr. * escalder, 
* eschauder (Fr. échauder), from Lat. excaldo = 
to wash in hot water: ex- = out, very, and 
caldus, calidus = hot; Sp. & Port. escaldar ; 
Ital. scaldare.] 

1. To burn, or painfully affect, and injure, 
with, or as with, hot water or other liquid. 

2. To expose to a boiling or violent heat 
over a fire, or in water or other liquor. 


“ Scalding the cream—that is, bringing it nearly to 
boiling-heat—will diminish the time and labour re- 
guired in churning it.”"—Sheldon: Dairy Farming, 
p. 809. 


8. To boil or buck cloth with white soap 
after bleaching. 
* 4, To kurn, to scorch. 
“In summer's scalding heat.” 
Shakesp, : 3 Henry VI., v. 4%. 
scald (2), *scauld, v.¢. or 4. [Scoxp, v.] 
(Scotch. ) 


scald (1), s. [Scaxp (1), v.] A burn or injury 
to the skin from hot liquid or vapour. 
¥ Carron oil, kept on the place by a layer 
of cotton wool, is a good appliance, and the 
bandage should not be often changed, as the 
access of the air to the wound is deleterious. 


scald (2), s. [Icel. skalli =a bare head.] 
(Scautu.] Scab or seurf on the head. 


“Her head, altogether bald, 
Was overgrown with scurf and filthy scald.” 


Spenser: F. Q., I. viii 47. 
scald-head, s. [ScALLED-HEAD.] 


scald (3), *skald, s. [Icel. skdld =a poet.) 
An old Norse poet, whose aim was to celebrate 
the achievements of distinguishe“ men, and to 
recite and sing their compositions on public 
occasions. They corresponded to the Bards 
of the Celts and Britons. Few complete 
Scaldic poems remains, but a number of frag- 
ments have been preserved. 
“ Or listened all, in grim delight, 
While scalds walled out the joys of fight.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. (Introd.) 
*gcald, a. [For scalled = affected with scall 
(q.v.).] Paltry, mean, sorry, scurvy. 


“ Would it not grieve a king to have his diadem 
Sought for by such scald knaves as love him not?" 
Marlowe : 1 Tamburlaine, ii. 2. 


scald-berry, s. 
Bot.: Rubus fruticosus. 


scald-fish, s. 
Ichthy. : Rhombus arnoglossus. 


sceald’-€d, pa. par. or a. [Scatp (1), v.] 


scaldei-cream, s. Cream heated nearly 
to boiling heat. 


*gcald'-ér, s. (Eng. scald (3), 8.3 -er.] A 
seald, 


scald’-ic, skAld-ic, a. [Eng. scald (8), 8.3 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the Sealds or Norse 
poets ; composed by Sealds. 

“Tt is probable that many of the scaldic imagina- 
tions might have been blended with the Arabian,”— 
Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, vol. i., diss, 1. 

seald’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Scaup (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: So hot as to scald the skin; 

very hot; burning. 

“ Trembling he sat, and shrunk in abject fears, 


From his wild visage wip'd the scalding tears.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad ii. 381. 


scale (1), *shale, s. 


C. As substantive : 


1. The last boiling or bucking of cloth with 
white soap after bleaching. 


2. The soap itself. 
scalding-hot, a. 


skin. 


So hot as to scald the 


scald-weéd, s. [Eng. scald (a.), and weed.) 


Bot. : Dodder (q.v.). 


[A.8. sceale, scale (pl. 
scealu) = a shell or hus*, cogn. with Dan. & 
Sw. skal =a shell, a x1 a husk; O. H. Ger. 
scala; Ger. schale; ©. Fr. escale; Fr. écale. 
Allied to scale (2), s., scall, scwll, skill, aud shell.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II. 

2. Anything resembling the scale of a fish 
or other animal; anything exfoliated or de- 
squamated, or liable to be exfoliated or de- 
squaniated ; as 

(1) The hard deposit which gathers on the 
inside of vessels in which water is habitually 
heated, as in a boiler. 

(2) The film of oxide which forms on the 
surface of iron or other metal when heated. 

(3) A metallic plate worn instead of an 
epaulet by soldiers. 

(4) One of the side plates of iron or brass 
which form the main portion of a pocket-knife 
handle, and to which the sides of ivory, bone, 
wood, &¢., are riveted. 

II, Technically : 

1, Botany (Pl.): 

(1) Flat, usually more or less circular plates 
of cellular tissue, attached generally by the 
centre with cells radiating from it, and the 
margins toothed or fringed. They are highly 
developed stellate or pluriserial hairs. Found 
on the stems and the lower part of the leaf- 
stalks of many ferns, on some Rhododendra, 
on Bromeliacez, &c. Used also of the bracts 
ofa catkin, the pales or chaff of the receptacle 
in a composite plant, the minute hypogynous 
squamulz in the glumes of a grass, the im- 
perfectly-developed leaves surrounding the 
more delicate parts in a bud, 

(2) Certain scale-like processes around the 
throat of a gamopetalous-corolla, Sometimes 
they are abortive stamens. 

2. Ichthy.: Distinct horny elements deve- 
loped in grooves or pockets of the skin, like 
hair, nails, or feathers. Agassiz (1807-73) 
founded his classification of Fishes on the 
character of their scales. [CrrENo1D, CycLorD, 
GANOID, PLAcoID. See also SPAROID.] 

3. Zool. : Modifications of the epidermis in 
various animals, specifically in serpents, liz- 
ards, &c. [Scurr, SaHieLpD, LEPIDOPTERA.) ° 

scale-armour, s. Armour composed of 
small plates of steel, &c., partly overlapping 
each other like the scales of a fish. 

scale-backs, s. pl. 

Zool. : The family Aphroditide (q.v.). 


scale-beetle, s. The Tiger-beetle (q.v.). 


scale-board, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A thin veneer of wood, used 
for covering the surface of wooden articles of 
furniture; as backing for pictures, looking- 
glasses, and very many other purposes. 


2. Print.: A thin slip of wood, used for 


“extending pages of type to the proper length, 


filling out matter, &c. 


Scale-board plane : 

Joinery: A plane for planing off wide chips, 
for fruit, hat, and bounet boxes and other 
objects. Itis a plane the width of a board, 
is loaded with weights, and dragged or driven 
over the surface of the board or balk, the 
degree of protrusion of the plane-iron deter- 
mining the thickness of the scale. A converse 
arrangement is that in which the plane is fixed 
and the board is driven past it. i; 


scale-fern, s. 

Bot. : Ceterach officinarum. [CETw&tACH.] 

scale-fish, s. A dealer’s name for the 
pollack, the torsk, the hake, and the haddock 
when dry-cured, which have only half the 
commercial value of the cod. (Simmonds.) 

scale-insects, s. pl. 

Entom. : The Coccide (q.v.). 


“ The ants sncking the fluid from “the scale-insects 
pneough a dorsal or back pore.”—ncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 


scale-stone, s. Tabular spar. 


scale-winged insects, s. pl. 
Entom. : The Lepidoptera (q.v.). 


scale-worms, s. pl. 
Zool.: The family Aphroditide, spec., the 
genus Lepidonotus. [SCALE-BACKS. ] 


scale (2), *schale, *scoale, *scole, 
*skale,s. [A.S. scdle = a scale of a balance 
(pl. sceala), cogn. with Icel. skal =a bowl, the 
scale of a balance ; ; Dan. skaal ; Sw. skal = a 
bowl, a cup; Dut. schaal=a scale, a bowl; 
Ger. schale. It is allied to scale (1), ’8. (q.v.). j 
1, Ord. Lang.: The dish of a balance ; and 
hence, the balance itself; a weighing instru- 
ment. (Generally used in the plural. 

** A cobweb will draw down the scale when nothing 
pres £8, 80 eopuverpolze,: "— Search: Light of Nature, 
pL, 

2. ag : The sign of Libra or the Balance 

(4), in the zodiac. 


scale-beam, s. 
balance. me 


acale (3), * skale, s. [Lat. scala (usually in 
plural, scale)=a flight of steps, a ladder. 
Scala is probably for scadla or scandla, from 
scando = to climb, and hence = that by which 
- one climbs or ascends; Fr. échelle; Sp. & 
Port. escala; Ital. scala.] 
*1, A ladder ; a flight or series of steps. 


“On the featings of these mountains the marks of 
several ancient scales of stairs may be seen, by which 
they used to ascend them.”—Addison: On Italy. 


*2. A means of ascent. 


The beam or lever of a 


is the scale 
By which to Hleay’ mg hovel thou may'st ascend,” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 59, 
*3. The act of storming a place by mount- 
ing the walls on ladders; an escalade, a 


F mh battery, posers ee mine 
Assaulting, filton: P. L., xi. 656, 
4, Bee aseion of aeisnding or descending 
steps or degrees; progressive series; grada- 
tion ; scheme of comparative rank or order. 
“ To their several tions in the scale of beings,” 
—Cheyne: Philosoph: Principles. 
, 5. Anything graduated, or marked with 
, lines or degrees at regular intervals : as, 
7 (1) A measure, consisting of a slip of wood, 
: ivory, or metal, divided into equal parts, 
usually main divisions and subdivisions: as 
inches or octonary fractions for carpeuters’ 
work, decimal divisions and subdivisions for 
. chain-work, duodecimal for plotting car- 
nters’ work, which is in feet and inches. 
he metre and its decimal subdivisions are 
also sometimes employed. 


; _ (2) Any instrument, figure, or scheme 
7 ay uated for the purpose of measuring ex- 
t or proportions, 
* (3) A line drawn upon any solid substance, 
| as wood, ivory, paper, &c., and divided into 
a equal or unequal, which may be trans- 
is erred by meaus of the dividers, to aid in 
geometrical construction. 


- (4) A basis for a numerical ayutent? as, the 
binary scale. 

(5) In music, the sounds in consecutive order 
used by various nations in different forms as 
the material of music. In a proper succession 

_ such sounds form Melody, in proper combina- 
tions they constitute Harmony, The modern 
universally used among the more civil- 
- ized nations, consists of twelve divisions, 
~ ealled semitones, included in one octave. The 
cient Greeks and Asiatics ancient and 
odern exhibit the use of less intervals. 
ch scales are called Enharmonic. Other 
ions have intervals of a third between 

me of the steps. This is exhibited in the 
Chinese and ancient Scotch scales, and in the 
ales of some savage nations. A scale con- 
only five unequal divisions of the 
has been called Pentaphonic or, less 
correctly, Pentatonic. All scales are purely 
ary, consisting of a selection of sounds 
iced by the aliquot divisions of a mono- 
. When the divisions of a monochord 
ly altered to suit the required steps 
octave, as is the case in the modern 


scale (1), v.t. & i. 


scale (2), v.t. 


scale (3), *skale, v.t. & i. 


scale—scall 


when the third and sixth remain major, the 
scale is said to be a Major diatonic scale. The 
scale is also called the gamut (French gamme) 
from the words gamma and ut, the names of 
sol and do, found in the Guidonian system of 
overlapping hexachords. The Italian names 
for the degrees of the scale, ut, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, are derived from the initial syllables 
of a Latin hymn quoted in aJl musical his- 
tories. Ut was afterwards called do by many 
nations, and the name si was given to the 
seventh degree of the scale, when the ancient 
system of hexachords was converted into the 
modern system of octaves. When the scales, 
whatever the pitch, start from do, the system 
is said to be that of the movable do; when 
the first note of the-scale is called do, re, mi, 
&c., according to a stated pitch called do, the 
system is called that of the fixed do, 

(6) In painting, a figure subdivided by lines 
like a ladder, which is used to measure: pro- 
portions between pictures and the things 
represented. 

6. Reiative dimensions without difference 
in proportion of parts; size or degree of the 
parts or components of any complex thing 
compared with other like things: as, A plan 
drawn on a scale of one inch to a foot ; to do 
things on a grand scale. 

J] (1) Drawn to scale: Drawn proportion- 
ally. [6]. 

(2) Scale of a series: In algebra, a’ suc- 
cession of terms, by the aid of which any 
term of a recurring series may be found, 
when a sufficieut number of the preceding 
ones are given. 

(3) Scale of longitudes: A scale used for 
determining graphically the number of miles 
in a degree of longitude in any latitude. 


scale-micrometer, s. A linear mi- 
crometer (q.V.). 


[Soa (1), 8.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To strip or clear the scales off. 

2. To strip or take off in thin laming or 
scales. (Tobias iii. 17.) 

3. To pare off a surface. 


“Tf all the mountuins were scaled and the earth 
made even, the waters would not overflow its smooth 
surface.”—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

(Scotch. ) 


4, To spill: as, To scale milk. 

5. To spread, as manure or loose substances. 

6. To cause to separate; to disperse: as, 
To scale a crowd. (Scotch.) 

II. Technically: 

1, Dent.: To remove tartar from the teeth. 

2. Gum.: To clean the inside of a cannon 
by the explosion of a small quantity of gun- 
powder therein. 

B. [ntransitive : 

1. To separate and come off in thin lamine 
or layers. 


“The gine rose in bubbles and scaled off, refusing 
to adhere to the surface.”—Fortnum ; Majolica, p. 5. 


* 2. To separate; to break up and disperse. 
(Scotch.) 

“ They would no longer abide, but scaled and 
departed away."—Holinshed Chronicles, ii. 499, 
[Scaue (2), s.] 

1. To weigh, as in scales; to ascertain or 
measure the weight of : hence, to measure, to 
compare, to estimate. 


“ Scaling his present bearing with his pst.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolunus, il. 8. 


2. To weigh; to be of the weight of; to 
reach the weight of. 
“Not one... scaling 60z."—Field, Jan. 23, 1886, 


eah scalare ; 
Sp. & Port. escolar. | [ScaxE (8), s.] 

A. Trans. : To climb over, as by a ladder; 
to ascend by steps ; to clamber up. 


“ The object of his race 
Hath scaled the cliffs,” Scott: Rokeby, il. 14, 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To climb or ascend by, or as by. a ladder, 
s Boling slow from grade to grade.” 


* scale’-léss, * scal-ess, a. 


scale’-moss, s 


sca-lene’, & s. 


sca-lén-0-hé’-dron, s 


* sca-len oils, a. 


scal’-ent, a. 


sca-lén’-is (pl. sca-lé’-ni), s. 


scal’-ér, s. 
* gsca’-li-da, s. pl. 


sca’-li-néss, s. 


scal’-ing (1), pr. par., a, &s. 
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(Eng. scale (1), 
8.; -less.] Destitute of scales; having no 
scales. 


“ Scateless siluroids.”—Field, Sept. 25, 1886. 


[Eng. scale, and moss.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Jungermanniacer (q.y.) 


(Lindley.) 


(Lat. scalenus, from Gr, 
TKuAnvos aes =scalene, uneven.] 

Matiemuties : 

A, As adj.: Applied to a triangle whose 
sides are all unequal; also to a cone such that 
a section made by a plane through the axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of the base, is a sca- 
lene triangle. In this latter case the term is 
equivalent to oblique. 

B. As subst.: A scalene triangle ; a triangle 
whose sides are all unequal, 


scalene-tubercle, s 
Anat.: A sharp spine on the inner edge of 
the first rib. 


(Gr. oxadynvéds (ska- 
lénos) = sealene (q.v.), and &pa (hedra) = a 
seat, a bise.] 

Crystall.: A pyranidal form under the 
rhombohedral system, in which the pyramids 
are six-sided, and the faces are scalene tri- 
angles. 


(Lat. scalenus.] The same 
as SCALENE (q.V.). 


(ScaLeE (8), v.] 

Geol.: Climbing; applied in the nomen- 
elature of the Appalachian strata to a series 
of rocks, equivalents of tl  Onandaga salt and 

water-lime groups of New York, produced in 
the high morning period of the American 
Paleozoic day. Its maximum thickness 
(about 1,000 feet) is in the Mississippi region. 
The scalent series is on the parallel of the 
Wenlock formation. (Prof. H. Rogers: 
Geology of Pennsylvania. ) 


[ScaLEne.] 
Anat. (Pl.): Muscles of the neck. There 

are sometimes three; the scalenus anterior, 

medius, and posticus. 

(Eng. scale (1), v. ; -er.] One who 


or that which scales ; specif., a dental tool 
for removing tartar from the teeth. 


(Mod, Lat. scal(aria) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -iv@.] 
Zool.: A synonym of Scalariade (q.v.). 


(Eug. scaly; -ness.]) The 
quality or state of being scaly. 


[ScaLe (1), v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. ‘e particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

Cc. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang.: The act or process of strip- 
ping scales off ; the act or state of separating 
and coming off in scales or thin lamine. 

II, Technically: 

1. Metall.: A preliminary process in the 
manufacture of tin plate. The rectangular 
plates are bent so as to stand when placed on 
edge, pickled in dilute muriatic acid, heated 
in a furnace to remove the scale, cooled, 
flattened on an anvil, and rolled cold. 

+ 2. Naut.: A term formerly applied to the 
process of adjusting sights to the guns on 
shipboard. 

scaling-bar, s. 

Steam: A rod for detaching scale in boilerg 

scaling-furnace, s. 

Metall.: A reverberatory furnace in which 
plates are exposed in tle process of scaling. 

scaling-hammer, s. 


Steam: A hammer with an edge peen, used 
in loosening scale formed in steam-boilers. 


seal-ing (2), pr. par. ora. [Scarx (3), v.] 


he scale is said to be tempered ; when Tennyson : Two Voices. i 

scaling-ladder, s. A ladder used in the 

monic divisions of the monochord are *92. To ead, up by steps or degrees; to tte aoa) : 

lowed, the scale is said to be in afford a meaus of ascent ; to ascend. aesult a eee f 
n, ‘The modern scale when used “Tha lower stair sceXl-i-o'-la (i as yi), s. [Scactioa.} ; 

sion of twelve semitones is called That scal’d by steps of God to heav'n gute,” 

used in the ordinary mixture Milton: P. L., iil, 541, scall, * skall, * skalle, s. &a. [Icel. skalli 
tones it is called Diatonic, | sealed, * hs Sees scale (1), 8. ; -ed.] =a bare head ; & ye skallig = bald ; skala 
the sixth are flattened it Covered Ln ye cales, as a fish ; = to peel; Dan. & & Sw. skal =a husk.) (ScaLe 


1 minor di diatonic: scale, sealy. (P. Holla Pin, che xii), YG), a) 
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A. As subst. : Scab, scurf, scabbiness, le- 
prosy. 
“ Under thy long locks thou maist haue the seal.” 
Chaucer : 7'o his Scrivener. 


* B. As adj.: Mean, paltry, low. 


“To be revenge on this same seal, scurvy, cogging 
companion.”—Shukesp. : Merry Wives, ili, 2, 


*@ (1) Dry scall: Dry tetter, psoriasis 
(q.v.). Gesenius considers the dry scall of 
Scripture, PN (metheg, Lev. xiii. 30) to be 
porrigo or impetigo (q.v.). The R. V. omits 
“dry,” which is not in the original. 

* (2) Moist scall: 


Pathol.: Humid or running tetter; im- 
petigo (q.v.). 
scal -la-wag, scil/-a-wag, s. [Etym. 


doubtful.] A scamp, a secapegrace; a good- 
for-nothing fellow. (Amer.) 

“You good-for-nothin’ young scalawiag.”—Sam Slick * 
Human Nature. 


*scAlled, a. (Eng. scall; -ed.] Scald, scurfy. 
* With scalled browes blake, and pilled berd.” 
Chaucer: C. 7'., Prol. 628. 
scalled-head, s. 


Pathol. : Ringworm. 


scal’-lion (i as y), s.  [Ital. scalogno; Sp. 
esctlona, from Lat. (cepa) ascalonica = the 
onion from Ascalon, a town of Palestine, the 
Ashkelon of the Old Testament.) 


Bot. & Hort.: Alliwm ascalonicum majus. 
It is a variety of the Shallot (q.v.). 


* scallion-faced, a. Having a mean, 
scurvy face or appearance; or perhaps, stink- 
ing-faced. (Beaum. & Flet.: Love's Cure, ii. 1.) 


scallop (or & as 6), * scal-oppe, scol’- 
lop, * skal-op, s. [0. Fr. escalope, a word 
of Teutonic origin; ef. O. Dut. schelpe (Dut. 
schelp) =a shell; Ger. schelfe=a husk; Eng. 
scale (1), s., and shell.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. In the same sense as II. 2. 


2. A recess or curving of the edge of any- 
thing, like the segment of a circle. 

38, A kind of dish, in shape of a scallop shell, 
for baking oysters in. 

*4, A lace band or collar, scalloped at the 
edges. 

“io wear my own new scallop.”"—Pepys: Diary, 

Oct. 12, 1662, 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. : The same as EscaLop (q.v.). 

2. Zoology : 

(1) The genus Pecten (q.v.), especially Pecten 
maximus. % 

“ And luscious seallops 
to allure the tastes 
Of rigid zealots to de- 
licious fasts.” 
Gay: Trivia, ii. 

(2) Pecten jaco- 
beus, the Scallop- 
shell (q.v.), called 
also St. James’s 
shell. It was worn 
by pilgrims to the 
Holy Land; and 
the fossil Pectens 
found in the sub-Apennine formations of Italy 
were once supposed to have been dropped by 
the pilgrims on their return. 

“He quits his cell; the pilgrim staff he bore, 

And fixed the scallop in his hat before.” 
Parnell: Hermit, 25, 

scallop-budding, s. 

Hort.: A method of budding performed by 
paring a thin tongue-shaped portion of bark 
from the stock, aud applying the bud without 
divesting it of its portion of wood, so that the 
barks of both may exactly fit, and then tying 
it in the usual way. 


scallop-crahb, s. 

Zool. : Caphyra pectenicola, 
akin to the Pea-crab (q.v.). 

scallop-shell, s. 


1. Ord. Lang.: The shell of the scallop. 
[Scaxvop, s., II. 2. (2).] 

2. Entom.: A British geometer moth, Eu- 
cosmia undulata, 


“ The scallop-shell his cD did deck.” 
cott » Marmion, i, 27. 


ecil’-lop (or & as 6), scOl’-lop, v.t. [Scat- 
LOP, 8.] 


1. To mark or cut on the edge in segments 
of circles. 


2. To cook, as oysters, in a shell or scallop. 


NT 
HY 


SCALLOP. 


It is closely 


scal’-ops, s. 


scalp (1), * scalpe, s. 


scalp (2), s. 


sealp, v.t. 


sceal-pél, s. 


scal-_pél-liim, s. 


scallawag—secambling 


seal’-loped (or & as 5), scdl-loped, pa. 
par, & a [SCALLOP, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 


1. Cut or marked at the edge or border with | 


scallops or segments of circles. 
“The wooden heel may raise the dancer’s bound, 
And with the scallop'd top his step be crown’d.” 
Gay: Trivia, i. 
2. Furnished with a scallop; made or done 
in a scallop. 
3. Bearing a scallop as an heraldic bearing. 
“Tt may be known, that Monteth was a gentleman 
with a scalloped coat.”—King « Art of Cookery. 
scalloped hazel, s. 


Entom.: A British geometer moth, Odonto- 
pera bidentata, 


scalloped hook-tip, s. A British cus- 
pidate moth, Platypteryx lacertula. 


scalloped-oak, s. 


Entom.: A British geometer moth, Crocallis 
elingwaria. 


scalloped (or scolloped) oysters, s. 
pl. Oysters baked with bread-crumbs, cream, 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little butter. The 
cooking was originally performed in/a seallop- 
shell, and afterwards.in a dish called a scallop. 


* scall’-y, a. [Eng. scall; -y.] Scalled, scurfy. 


‘Over its eyes there are two hard scally knobs, as 
big as a man’s fist.”— Dampier : Voyages, (an. 1676). 


(Gr. oxddAow (skalops) = the dig- 
ger, i.e., the mole; axdAAw (skallo) = to hoe.) 

Zool.: Shrew-mole; a genus of Talpide, 
with three species, ranging from Mexico to 
the great lakes on the east side of America, 
but on the west only to the north of Oregon. 
Snout slender and elongated ; feet like those 
of the true mole, but the toes of the hind 
limbs are webbed. 


[A doublet of scallop 
(q.v.); ef. O. Sw. skalp=a sheath; Icel. 
skalpr.] 

1, The head, the skull, the cranium. 

“ And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair.” 

Byron; Siege of Corinth, 16. 
2. The outer covering or integument of the 
skull; hence, the skin of the head with the 
hair belonging to it, cut or torn off by North 
American Indians from their enemies as a 
trophy of victory. 

“They might as well have represented Washington 
brandishing a tomahawk, and girt with a string of 
scalps." —Mucuuluy - Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 

8, The summit, the top, the bare peak, 

“The snowy scalp of Ben Cruachan rose.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist, Eng., ch, xiii. 

scalp-lock, s. A tuft of hair allowed to 
grow on the crown of the head ‘by some of 
the North American Indians, to allow a vic- 
torious enemy a fair chance of taking the 
scalp. 


“The interior tribes... could not conveniently 
carry a few human heads dangling at their saddle- 
bows, and accordingly they take the more portable 
scalp-lock as a trophy and remembrance of their slain 
enemy.”—&, Brown; Peoples of the World, i, 71. 


{Etym. doubtful.] A bed of 
oysters or mussels ; a scaup. 


(Scaup (1), s. Prob. there is a 
confusion with Lat. scalpo = to cut.] 

1. To deprive of the scalp or integument of 
the head. 

2. To sell railway or other tickets irregularly 
or at reduced rates. (U. 8.) 
(Lat. sealpellum, diimin. of scal- 
prum or sculper =a kuite; scalpo = to cut.) 

Surg. : A small knife used in operations and 
dissections, 


“Exploring with their scalpel the winding intrica- 
cies of vein and nerve."—G@,. H. Lewes: Aristotle, p. 16% 


scal-pél’-li-form, a. [Lat. scalpellum (q.v.), 


and forma = form.] 


Bot.: Shaped like the blade of a penknife 
placed vertically on a branch. 


[Lat. =a sealpel (q.v-).] 

1. Zool.: A genus of Lepadide; shell of 
thirteen pieces completely covering the ani- 
mal. Scalpellwm vulgare is hermaphrodite, 
but in addition to the ordinary males, several 
complemental ones of brief existence are 
almost invariably attached to the occludent 
margin of both scuta. In some other species 
there are two males of low organization lodged 
within the shell of each female. 


2. Paleont. ; From the Neocomian onward. 


* scalp’-léss, a. 


scalp’-ér, s. (Lat. scalpo=to cut, to carve.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who scalps. 
2. Surg.: A raspatory (q.v.). 
4 Ticket scalper: An irregular or unauthor- 


ized dealer in railway or other tickets. [Sca.p, 
v.t., 2.) (U.8.) 


scalping, pr. par. ora. [Scavp, v.] 


scalping-iron, s. The same as SCALPER 


(q.v.). 
scalping-knife, s. The knife used by 


the North American Indians in scalping their 
enemies. 


[Eng. scalp ; -less.] Having 
no scalp; bald. 


“ The top of his scalpless skull.”—0. Kingsley ; Alton 
Locke, ch. vi. 


scal-_pri-form, a. (Lat. scalprum =a knife, 


and forma = form, shape.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Chisel-shaped. 

2. Compar. Anat.: A term applied to the 
chisel-shaped incisors of the Rodents which 
John Hunter grouped under the name Scalpris- 
dentata ; but these teeth, though common to 
all the Rodentia, are not confined to them; 
they are present in the Wombat, the genus 
Cheiromys, and in many of the Soricide. 


scal’-priim, s. [Lat. =a knife, from scalpo = 
to cut.] 

1. Surg.: A yrasping instrument used in 
trepanning; or removing the roughness from 
the edges of bones or the teeth. 

+ 2, Zool.: A scalpriform tooth. . 


seal’-y, a. [Eng. scale (1), s.; -y-] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: ‘ 
(1) Covered with scales; furnished with 
scales ; scaled. 


“ And cumber’d with his scaly spoil, 
Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar,” 
Byron: The Giaour, 


(2) Resembling scales or lamin. 

2. Fig.: Shabby, mean, stingy. (Slang.) 

II. Bot. : Covered with minute scales fixed 
by one end, as the young shoots of Pinacee, 


scaly ant-eater, s. 


Zool.: Any individual of the genus Manis, 
. [PANGOLIN.] 


scaly-lizard, s, 
Zool. : Zootoca vivipara, 


scaly-winged, a. Having wings covered 
with scales, as some insects. 


*scam’-ble, v.i. & t. [For scample, a frequent. 
form from scamp (q.v.): ef. Dut. schampelen= 
to stumble, to trip, from scampen = to escape.] 

A, Intransitive: 
1. To stir quickly ; to be busy ; to scramble; 
to be bold or turbulent. 


: “Have fresh chaff in the bin, 
And somewhat to seamble for hog and for hen.” 
Tusser : Husbandry. 


2. To sprawl; to be awkward, 
B. Transitive: 
1. To mangle, to maul, to spoil. 


“* My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it 
scammbied and cut before it was at its growth,”"— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


2. To waste, to dissipate, to squander. 


“Dr. Seambler had scambled away the revenues 
thereof.”— Fuller : Worthies ; London. 


3. To collect together without order or 
method. 


“‘ Much more being scambled up after this manner.” 
—Holinshed: Chronicle. (Epis. edic.) 


* scim-Dble, s. [ScamBLE, v.] A scramble; 
a struggle with others. 
“As at a scamble we see boys to sturre.” 
Davies ; Humour's Heaven on Earth, p. 2 
scam’-blér, s. [Hng. scambi(e) ; -er.] 
* 1, One who scambles. 
2, One who intrudes on the table or gene- 
rosity of another. 


“A scambler, in its literal sense, is one who goes 
about among his friends to get a dinner, by the Irish 
eae a cosherer,”"—Steevens : Notes on Much Ado ubout 

‘othing. 


* scam bling, pr. par. & a. [ScamBLe, v.] 


A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). , 
B, As adj.: Turbulent, noisy, riotous. 


“ Seambling, out-facing, fashion-mongering buys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and slander,” 
Shakesp, : Much Ado About Nothing. V. 1. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. 2%, © =6é; ey =a; qu=kwe 


* scam -bling-ly, adv. (Eng. scambling ; -ly.] 
In a scambling manner ; with turbulence or 
noise ; riotously. 


sca-mil'-lis (pl. sca-mil’-li), s.  [Lat., 
dimin. from scamnwm =a bench, a step, from 
scando = to climb. } 
Ane. Arch. ; A small plinth below the bases 
of Ionic and Corinthian columns, It was not 
ornamented with any kind of moulding. 


scam-mo-ni-a, s. [Scammony.] 


*scAm-mo’-ni-ate, s. [Eng. scammony; 
-ate.| A medicine made with scammony. 
““Tt may be excited by a local scammoniate, or other 
acrimonious medicines.”— Wiseman: Surgery. 
scam-moOn’-ic, a. [Eng. scammon(y) ; -ic.] 
Derived from scammony (q.v.). 


scammonic-acid, s. [JALAPic-acipD.] 


scim’-mo-nin, s. 
(Chem.).] [JALAPIN.] 


scam-mo’-ni-tim, s. [See def.] A Latinised 
form of seammony (q.Vv.). 


scam-mo-nol’-ic, a. [Eng. scammon(y), and 
ol(e)ic.] Derived from Convolvulus Scammonia. 


scammonolic-acid, s. [JAuaPrNoLic- 
ACID. ] 


scam’-mon-Y, s. {Mod. Lat. scammon(ia) ; -y.] 

1. Bot. ; Scammony-bindweed (q.v.). 

2. Chem.: Scammonium. <A purgative gum- 
resin obtained from the root of Convolvulus 
Scammonia. When. the root is cut, there 
exudes a milky juice, which dries up to a 

ellowish-brown, gummy-looking substance. 

0 varieties are known in commerce, Aleppo 
and Smyrna, the former being considered the 
more valuable. It forms flat irregular masses, 
very brittle, and having a dark-gray or 
blackish hue. Viewed in thin fragments, it 
appears translucent and of a golden-brown 
colour. Genuine scammony should contain 
from 75 to 82 per cent. of resinous matter 
soluble in alcohol, the remainder being wax, 
gum, starch, &c. It is, however, frequently 
adulterated, the adulterants being starch, 

m, and inorganic salts. Samples have been 
ound to contain not more than 10 per cent. 
of scammony, and over 60 per cent. of 
gypsum and chalk. Pure scammony is a 
powerful drastic purgative and anthelmintic. 


Montpellier scammony : [CyYNANCHUM]. 


scammony-bindweed, s. 

Bot.: Convolvulus Scammonia. It has a 
campanulate corolla, creaim-coloured or very 
nee red. It grows in hedges in the Levant, 

ia Minor, Greece, &c., and is cultivated in 

India. The rootsare thick, and are cut across 
obliquely at the top, The juice which then 
flows is collected in vessels, and furnishes 
scammony (q,V-). 


scammony-resin, s. 
Chem. : A resin prepared from scammony 
by exhausting it with spirit of wine, evapo- 
» rating to dryness, and washing the residue 
with water; or it may be obtained direct 
from the dried root by alcohol. A good 
sample of root yields from 5 to 6 per cent. of 
resin. It is a brown translucent, brittle sub- 
stance, entirely soluble in ether, and not 
forming an emulsion when wetted with water. 
scamp, s. [From scamper (q.v.), the original 
m being a fugitive or vagabond.) A 
worthless fellow; a swindler; a good-for- 
nothing fellow ; a rogue, a vagabond. 


scamp, v.t. [Cf. Prov. Eng. skimping= 
‘seanty.} [Scanr, a.] To do or execute, as 
work, in a c ee 
careless, im- 
perfect or 
superficial 
manner, or 


[Eng. scammonty); -in 


with bad 
‘material. 


“Sone SCAMPAVIA. 
Naut.: A fast-rowing war-boat of Naples 


ie 


/ 


scamblingly—Scandinavian 


and Sicily ; in 1814-15 they ranged to 150 feet, 
pulled by forty sweeps or oars, each man 
having his bunk under his sweep, They were 
rigged with one huge lateen at one third froin 
the stem ; no forward bulwark or stem above 
deck ; a long brass 6-pounder gun worked 
before the mast; only two feet above water ; 
abaft a lateen mizzen with top-sail. (Smyth.) 


scamp er, v.i. [O. Fr. escamper, s’escamper ; 
Ital. scampare = to escape, from Lat. ex- = 
out, and campus=a field, a field of battle.] 
To run away with speed ; to fly with speed ; 
to hurry away. 


“ Whole regiments flung away arms, colours, and 
cloaks, and scampered off to the hills.”—Jsacaulay + 
Hist. Eng., ch, xvi, 


scamp’-ér (1), s. 
who scamps work, 


scamp’-ér (2), s. [Scamprer, v.] A hasty 
flight or escape ; a running away in haste; a 
hasty excursion. 


* scamp’-hood, s. 
Scampishness. 
“A fine talent too, but tending towards scwmphood.” 
—Cariyle: Reminiscences, i. 205. 
scamp’-ish, a. (Eng, scamp; -ish.] Pertain- 
ing to or like a scamp ; knavish, roguish. 
“ The two scampish oculists.”—De Quincey : Spanish 
Nun, § 28. 
seamp’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. scampish ; -ly.] 
In a scampish manner ; like a scamp. 


(Eng. scamyp, v. ; -er.] One 


(Eng. scamp; -hood.] 


scamp’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. scampish ; -ness.] 
The: quality or state of being scampish; 
knavery, roguery. 


scan, * scand, v.t. & i. [Properly scand, the 
pa. par. having been formed as scand (for 
scanded), and the d then dropped from being 
taken for the pa. par. termination. O. Fr. 
escander=to climb, from Lat. scando= to 
climb, to scan (a verse); Sanse. skand = to 
spring, to ascend ; Ital. scandire, scandere.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To count the metrical feet or syllables of, 
as of a poem; to read or recite so as to indi- 
cate the metrical structure. 

“Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur'd song 

First taught our English musick how to span 

Words with just note and accent, not to scan 

With Midas’ ears.” Milton : Sonnet 18. 

2, Hence, to examine point by point; to 
examine closely or minutely ; to scrutinize. 

“The lists of the majority and the paimonlty are 

scanned and analysed.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

B. Intrans.: To follow or agree with the 

rules of metre : as, A line scans well. 


*scand, v.t. (Lat. scando = toclimb.] [Scan.] 
1. To climb. 


“ Ne staide till she the highest stage had scand, 
Where Cynthia did sit, that never still did stand,” 
Spenser: F. Q.; Of Mutabititie c. vi. 
2. To scan. 
“Ech others worke to scand.”—Norden: Sinfull 
Man's Solace, p 161. 


scan’ -dal, * scan-dle, * scan -dall, s. 


(Fr. scandale = a scandal, an offence, from Lat. 
scandalum; Gr. oxavdadrov (skandalon) = a 
snare, a scandal, a stumbling-block ; Sp. & 
Port. escandalo; Ital. scandalo. Scandal and 
slander are doublets.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Offence caused by the faults or misdeeds 
of another; reproach or reprobation ealled 
forth by what is regarded as wrong or dis- 
graceful ; opprobrium, shame, disgrace. 

**He consented with an alacrity which gave great 

wanes to rigid Churchmen."—Mucawlay ; Hist. Lng., 

2. Defamatory talk, speech, or report; re- 
proachful aspersion; opprobrious censure ; 
something uttered, said, or reported which is 
false and injurious to reputation. 

“ When Scandal has new minted an old lie, 

Or tax'd invention fora fresh supply, 
*Tis called a satire.” Cowper : Charity, 513, 

Il. Law: 

1. The use of malicious, scandalous, and 
slanderous words, to the damage and deroga- 
tion of the good name of another. 

2. An irrelevant and abusive statement in- 
troduced into a bill or any pleading in an 
action. * 


scandal-monger, s. One who spreads 
or retails scandal; one who is given to re- 


tailing defamatory reports or rumours con- | 


cerning the character of others, 


scan’-dent, a. 
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scandal-mongering, s. 
or retailing of scandal. 

“The credulity and malignant scandal-mongering 
in which the Romau people of all times delighted.”- 
Atheneum, Sept. 2, 1882, 

* scandal-mongery, s. 

of scandal. 


“ Dinner-parties, esthetic teas, scandal-mongeries.” 
—Carlyle: Miscellanies, iv. 186, 


* scan’-dal, v.t. [ScANDAL, s.] 
1. To speak scandal of; to throw scandal 
on; to defame, to asperse; to blacken the 
character of; to traduce. 


“‘T do fawn on men and hug them hard, 
And after scandul them." 
Shakesp, > Julius Cesar, i. 2 


2. To scandalize, to offend, to shock. 


The spreading 


A manufactory 


* sean-dal-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. scandaliz(e) ; 
-ation.) A scandalous sin. 
“In abbominable scandalization.” —Dyalogue Be- 


tween a Gentlemun & a Husbandinan, p. 186. 
scan’-dal-ize, scan’-da-lise, v.t. [Fr. 
scandaliser: Sp. escandulizar ; Port. escandal- 


isar; Ital. scandalizzare, scandalezzare, from 
Lat. scandalizo; Gr. cxavdartéw (skandaliz6). ] 


*1, To speak scandal of; to defame, to 

traduce, to libel, to slander, 

“ Words also tending to scundalize a magistrate, or 
erson in a public trust, are reputed more highly im 
urious than when spoken of a private man. '—Black- 

stone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 5. 
* 2. To disgrace ; to bring disgrace on. 
3. To offend by some action considered 
wrong, heinous, and flagrant; to shock by 
scandalous conduct. 


‘* Scandalised at the ill-hehaviour of this troop of 
little pirates,”—Queen, Sept. 26, 1885. 


scan’-dal-ous, a. [Fr. scandaleux ; Sp. escan- 
daloso; Itan. scandaloso.) 

1. Causing scandal or offence; extremely 
offensive to duty or propriety ; exciting re- 
proach or reprobation ; shameful. 

“Cupid must go no more so soandalously naked, but 
is enjomed to make him breeches.”—Carew: Celum 
Britannicum, 

2. Disgraceful to reputation; shameful, 
opprobrious ; bringing shame or disgrace. 

“This, by the calumniators of Epicurus’s philo- 
sophy, was objected as one of the most scandalous of 
all their sayings.”—Cowley : Of Liberty. 

3. Defamatory, libellous, slanderous. 


“Injuries affecting a man’s reputation or good name 
are, first, by malicious, scandalous, and slanderous 
words, tending to his damage and derogation. Asifa 
man maliciously and falsely utter any slander or false 
tale of another, which may either endanger him in 
law, by impeaching him of some heinous crime, as to 
say that a mun has poisoned anotier, or is perjured; 
or which may exclude him from society, as to charge 
him with baving an infectious disease ; or which may 
impair or hurt his trade or livelihood, as to call a 
tradesman a bankrupt, a physician a quack, or a lawyer 
a knave.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk, iii., ch. 5, 


pean fade tet, adv. (Eng. scandalous; 
- Ye 
1. In a scandalous manner ; so as to give or 
cause offence ; disgracefully, shamefully. 
.“ By being scandalously bold.” 
; Cowper: Author of Letter on Literature. 
rp a Censoriously ; with a disposition to find 
fault. 


“ Shun their fault, who, scandatlously nice, 
Will needs mistake an author into vice.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 556. 

scan’-da-loiis-néss, s. [Eng. scandulous; 

-ness.| The quality or state of being scan- 
dalous, disgraceful, or shameful. 

“The scandalousness of their lives,”—Secker : Ser- 

mons, Vol. i., ser. 28. 

scan’-da-lim mag-na'-tim, s. [Lat.] 

Law: The offence of speaking slanderously, 

or in defamation of high personages of the 

realm, as of temporal and spiritual peers, 

judges, and other high officers. Actions on 

this plea are now obsolete. 


(Lat. scandens, genit. scan- 
dentis, pr. par. of scando = to climb.) 


Bot. ; Climbing, as the ivy. 


scin-di¢’-i-dx, scan-di-¢cin’-é-2, s. pi. 
(Mod. Lat. scandia, genit. scandic(is); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, -inew.] 
. Bot.: A family or sub-tribe of Apiaces. 
Fruit elongate ; seed grooved in front, 


Seain-di-na'-vi-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Scandinavia, 
under which name were comprehended the 
kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, and Den- 
mark ; pertaining or relating to the language 


7 


'; POUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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or literature of this portion of Europe (in- 
cluding Iceland). 

B. As substantive : 

J. A native or inhabitant of Scandinavia. 

2. The language spoken by the Scandina- 
vians, including Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Icelandic. The literary remains of the 
Tcelandic language go back to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, 


scan’-di-tiim, s. [See extract.] 

Chem. : An element discovered by Nilson in 
1879; symbol, Sc; at. wt. 44°91. It occurs, 
together with the other rare earths, in gado- 
linite and euxenite, but the metal itself has 
not yet been isolated. It forms one oxide, 
scandia or scandium oxide, Sc 203, a white 
infusible powder, resembling magnesia, sp. gr. 
8°8, insoluble in water and acids. Scandium 
sas are colourless or white, and have an acid 
astringent taste, but are of little importance. 

“For the new element M. Nilson proposes the name 

of Scandium, to denote its purely Scandinavian 
origin.’—Nuture, May 8, 1879, p. 41. 
scin’-dix, s. [Lat., from Gr. cxavéé (skandiz) 
= the herb chervil.] 

Bot. : Shepherd’s Needle; the typical genus 
of Scandicide (q.v.). Bracts one or none, 
bracteole (partial involucre) of five or seven 
leaves ; calyx teeth obsolete ; petals obovate, 
with an inflected point; fruit laterally com- 
pressed, with a long beak. Known species 
eight to ten. The north temperate zone. 
One, Scandia Pecten-Veneris, the Common 
Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb, has a 
stem four to twelve inches high; leaves 
triply pinnate; umbels of two or three rays, 
often sessile. Abundant in cornfields, flower- 
ing from June to September. 


scin’-sion, s. [Lat. scansio, from scando = 
to climb, to scan; Sp. escansion ; Ital. scan- 
sione.} The act of scanning or measuring a 
verse by feet, to see if the quantities are duly 
observed. 


“ Wonderful is the advantage of scansion ... in 
detecting the errors of copyists and printers.”"—Ben 
Jonson; Works (ed. Gifford), iii. 178. (Note.) 


+ scan-sor’-és, s. pl. 
a climber. } 

Ornith.: Climbing Birds. [CirmpeEr, II. 2.] 
They are now more generally known as Zygo- 
dactyle (q.v.), from the arrangement of their 
toes. [PICARIz&.] 

scan-sor’-i-al, a. & s. 
scansor = a climber.] 

A. As adj.: Climbing or adapted for climb- 
ing; belonging to the order Scansores. 


B. As subst.: A bird belonging to the order 
Scansores. 


scansorial-barbets, s. pl. 
Ornith.: The sub-family Capitonine (q.v.), 
now often elevated to a family. 
* scan-sor’-i-ous, a. 
saine as SCANSORIAL, A. 
“The feet have generally been considered as scan- 
sorious or formed for climbing."—Skaw: General 
Zoology, vol. ix., pt. i., p. 66. 
scant, v.t. & i. [Soanr, a.] 
A, Transitive : 
1. To limit, to stint; to keep or put on 
short allowance ; to cut down ; to abridge. 


“To scant the printer's bill to the lowest penny.”— 
Field, Feb, 18, 1886. 


2. To afford or give out sparingly or stingily ; 
to grudge; to be niggard or stingy of; to dole 
out. (Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4.) : 

* B. Intrans.: To fail; to become less; to 
fall away: as, The wind scants. 


[Lat., pl. of scansor = 


[Lat. scansorius, from 


[Scansortat.] The 


scant, a., adv., & s. [Ice]. skamt, neut. of 

skammr = short, brief ; skamta = to dole out ; 
skamtr =a dole, a share, a portion; Norw. 
skantut = measured or doled out, from skanta 
= to measure narrowly; skant=a portion, a 
dole; O. H. Ger. scam = short. Cf. Prov. 
Eng. skimping = scanty.) 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Not full, large, or plentiful; rather less 
than is wanted for the purpose; scanty; 
barely sufficient. 


“Tn the army victuals might grow scant.” 
Drayton: David & Goliath, 


2. Having a limited or scanty supply ; 
scarce, short. (Followed by of.) 


“ He's fat and scant of breath.” 
Shakesp. - Hamlet, v. 2. 


ee SS a ee eee 


scant’-i-ly, adv. 


scant’-i_néss, s. 


* scan’-tle (2), v.t. 


scan’-tle, s. 


* scant -lét, s. 


* scant’-ling, a. 


scandium—scape 


* 3, Sparing, stingy, parsimonious, grudg- 
ing, niggardly. 
wh ee ‘ “ From this time, 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence.” 
Shukesp. : Hamlet, i. 3, 
II. Nawt.: Said of a wind when it heads a 
ship off, so that she will barely lay her course 
when the yards are sharp up. 
* B. As adv. : Barely, scarcely, hardly ; not 
quite ; scantly. 
“T have scant the space to marke my comming end,” 
Wyatt: Absence of his Love. 
* C, As subst.: Scarcity, deficiency, scanti- 
ness. 
“ Like the ant 
In plenty hoard for time of scant.” 
Carew : Persuusions to Love, 
* scant-of-grace, s. A good-for-nothing 
fellow ; a scapegrace. 


*scan’-ti-lone, s. [0. Fr. eschantillon.] 
(ScanTLinG.] A pattern, a scantling. 
“Though it were of no rounde stone, 
Wrought with squier and scantilone.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
(Eng. scanty ; -ly.] 
1. In a scanty manner or degree ; nod plenti- 
fully. 
* Or if yourself, too scantily supplied, 
Need help, let honest industry provide.” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, 251, 


* 2. Sparingly, grudgingly. 


{Eng. scanty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being scanty or scant; 
narrowness ; want of size, extent, or abund- 
ance ; insufficiency, shortness, scantness. 


“Supplying the defect of a scantiness of dress,”— 
Reynolds; Art of Painting, Note 212. 


* scant’-i-ty, * scant-i-tie,s. (Eng. scant; 


-ity.] Scantiness, scantness, deficiency, scar- 
city. 
“Such is the scantitie of them here in England.”— 
Harrison: Descript. England, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


* scan’-tle (1), v.i. & t. [Eng. scant ; frequent. 
su 


ff. -le.] 

A. Intrans,: To become scant or deficient ; 
to fail. 

“They [winds] rose or scantled, as his sails would 

drive.” Drayton; The Moon-Calf. 
B. Trens. : To secant ; to cut short or down; 
to be niggard of ; to grudge. 

“ The soaring kite there scantled his large wings, 
And to the ark the hovering castril brings.” 
Drayton: Nouh's Ark 

(O. Fr. eschanteler, from 
es (Lat. ex-)=out, and cantel =a corner, a 
cantle (q.v.).] To divide into small pieces. 

“The Pope's territories will, within a century, be 

scantled out among the great powers who have now a 
footing in Italy,"—Chesterfield. 


[Cf. scantilone, and Norw. skant 
=a measuring rod.] A gauge by which slates 
are regulated to their proper length. 


{ScanTLE (1), v.] A small 
pattern, sample, or piece ; a fragment. 

“ While the world was but thin, the ages of mankind 
were longer; and as the world grew fuller, so their 
lives were successively reduced toashorter scantlet,”— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 


scant’-ling, * scant-lon, s. (0. Fr. eschan- 


teler =to break up into cantles or pieces, to 
scantle (q.v.); O. Fr. eschantillon =a small 
piece, a scantling, a pattern. The word has 
been confused with scant and scanty:] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, A quantity or piece cut or taken fora 
particular purpose ; a sample, a pattern. 
oa ee of his knowledge may be 

*2, A small quantity or portion. 


“ Any scantlings of information . . . will be accept- 
able.”"—Notes & Queries, May 3, 1884, p. 347. 


3. A rough draft ; a rude sketch. 

4, A trestle or horse in a cellar for standing 
casks on tap. 

5. A beam or board ; a piece of timber. 


“Sells the last scantling, and transfers the price 
To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again.” 


Cowper « Task, iii. 753, 
II. Technically: 


1, Carp. ; Lumber under five inches square, 
used for studs, braces, ties, &c. It is expressed 
in terms of its transverse dimensions; as, a 
timber having a scantling of 12 x 8. 

2. Mason. : The dimensions of ashlar stones. 

3. Shipbuilding: The transverse dimensions 
of pieces of timber, &c. The respective sides 
are known as moulding and siding. 


[Eng. scant, 4.; 


-ling.] 
Scant, scanty, small; not plentiful. 


scant/-y, a. 


“ecape Qj: 


* scint-ly, adv. [Eng. scant; -ly.] 


1, In a scant manner or degree; not fully or 
plentifully ; narrowly, sparingly, grudgingly. 
“ Goshen gives roomth, but scuntly to their store.” 
Drayton: Moses, i. 
2. Barely, scarcely, hardly. 


“ His kirtle made of forest green, 
Reached scantly to his kuee.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iii. 17. 


scant’-néss, s. (ng. scant, a. ; -ness.) The 
6 


quality or state of bet2ag scant or scanty ; 
narrowness, shortness, svantiness, smallness. 


“ Hither strutting in unwieldy bulk, or sinking in 
defective scuntness.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 9% 


[Eng. scant; -y.] 

1. Wanting in amplitude, size, or extent; 
narrow, small, scant. 

“Tn the heaven of heavens that space he deems 

Too scanty for the exertion of his beains.” 
Cowper ; Charity, 590. 

2. Not abundant; deficient; hardly suffi- 
cient; not enough ; falling or coming short of 
what is necessary. 

“Notwithstanding their scanty subsisteuce.”— 

Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. viii. 

*3. Sparing, niggardly, grudging, parsi- 

monious, stingy. 
“ Unjust and scanty to herself alone.” 

Dryden ; Eleonora, 105. 


scap-a-nis, s. [Gr. cxardvy (skapané)=a 


spade or hoe.] 


Zool.: A genus of Talpide, founded by 
Pomel. In general characters they agree with 
Scalops, but resemble Condylura in dentition 
and habit. There are two species, Brewei’s 
Shrew Mole (Scopanus breweri), from the 
Eastern United States, which probably gave 
rise to the reports that the Common Mole 
(Talpa ewropean) existed in America, and S, 
townsendi, trom the Pacific coast. 


{An abbreviation of escape 
(q.v.). 
1, The act of escaping ; an escape. 
“T spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of hair-breadth scwpes in th’ imminent deadly 
breach.” Shakesp. : Othello, i. 8. 
2. A means of escape ; evasion. 
“ Crafty mate, 
What other scape canst thou excogitate ?” 
Chapman, 
3. A freak, an escapade, a misdemeanour, a 
trick, a cheat. 
“They readily pardon all faults and scapes com- 
mitted by negligeuce.”"—North: Plutarch, p. 206. 
* scape-gallows, s. One who has es- 
caped the gallows though he has deserved it. 


scape-goat, s. 

1. Lit. & Jewish ritual: A goat designed to 
*scape, 7.e., escape, as opposed to one killed 
and offered in sacrifice. Once a year, on the 
great day of atonement, after Aaron had 
offered a bullock in sacrifice for the sins of 
himself and his house (Lev. xvi. 1-6), he -was 
to take two goats ‘‘for a sin offering” (5). 
Lots were to be cast, one lot for the Lord, 
and one (8, A.V.) for Azazel (R.V., on the 
margin ‘‘for dismissal.”) The goat on which 
Jehovah’s lot fell was to be offered for a sin 
offering (9). 

“But the Be on which the lot fell for Azazel shall 
be set alive betore the Lord, to make atonement for 
him to send him away for Azazel into the wilderness,” 
(10.) Cf Matt. xii, 43; Luke xi. 24. 

Before the dismissal, Aaron was to lay both 
his hands on the goat’s head, and confess his 
sins and those of the people, putting them on 
the head of the goat, and send him by the 
hand of a trusty man into the wilderness, 
“and the goat shall bear upon him all their 
iniquities into a solitary land” (21, R.V.). If 
Azazel is an evil spirit [AzAzEL, 1], then after 
the sacrifice of the one goat had atoned for 
and removed the sins of the worshippers, 
the other scape-goat might return those sins 
in mockery to Azazel, the evil spirit regarded 
as their author. This is Hengstenburg’s 
view. Rationalism, on the contrary, sees 
in the narrative a certain remnant of devil- 
worship flourishing perhaps in pre-Mosaic 
times. Under the later Judaism the goat was 
thrown over a precipice about twelve miles 
from Jerusalem. The scape-goat is generally 
considered the clearest type of the substitu- 
tion of Christ for sintiers, and his eternal re- 
moval of their transgressions cf. Isaiah liii. 
11-12; John i. 29; Heb. ix. 28; 1 Peter ii. 24). 

2. Fig. : One who is made to bear the blame 

due to another, 


“They were made the scape-goats of a general in- 
SHER AN acceRetns Early Days of Ch 
ch. iv. : 


SAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 


or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


scape- e, s. A graceless, good-for- 
nothing fellow; a careless, idle fellow; a 
ne’er-do-well. 

“The pres peace and ne’er-do-wells whom you con- 
sidered to be dead at least a generation since.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1885, 

scape-wheel, s. 

Horol. : The wheel in an escapement whose 

teeth escape one at a time from the pallets. 


scape (2), s. [Lat. scapus=the shaft of a 
pillar, the stalk ofa plant.] [ScEPTRe.] 


1, Architecture : 

(1) The shaft of a column. 

(2) The apophygee of a 
shaft. 


2. Bot.: A long naked or 
nearly naked peduncle, ris- 
ing from the crown of a root, 
anc bearing at its apex a single flower, 
as in the tulip, or seveial, as in the 
cowslip. 


* scape, *skape, v.i. & ¢. [An ab- 
breviation of escape (q.v.), chiefly used 
in poetry.) 

_ A, Intrans.: To eseape ; to get off. 
“We will be paid before you scape.”"— 
Beaum, & Flet.: Honest Man's Future, ii. 1. 
B. Trans. : To escape, to avoid. 
“ Virtue itself scapes net calumnious strokes.” 
Shakesp. « Hamlet, i. 8, 
scap-él, sca-pél’-liis, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from Lat. scapus = a stalk.) 
Bot, : The neck or cauticle connecting the ra- 
dicle and cotyledons in a germinating embryo. 


scape’-léss, a. (Eng. scape (2), s. ; -less.] 
Bot. : Destitute of a scape. 


scape’-mént, s. [See def.] 
Horol. : Anabbreviation of escapement(q.v.). 


*scape’-thrift,s. (Eng. scape, v., and thrift.] 
A scape-grace ; a good-for-nothing fellow. 
‘For shortlie vpon his deliuerance, he gathered a 
power of wicked scapethrifts, and with the same 
comming into Inuernes, burnt the towne,”—Holin- 
shed : Hist. Scot. (an. 1427), 
| scaph-, scaph-6-, scaph-i-6-, pref. 
- (ScapHa.] Boat-shaped. 


scaph-a, s. [Iat., from Gr. cxdpy (skaphe) = 
anythiug hollow.] 
Anat.: The cavity of the external ear, 
between the helix and the antihelix. 


seaph-an’-dér, s. [Pref. scaph-, and Gr. 
avnp (anér), genit. avdpds (andros) =a man.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A case in which a diver is 
inclosed when under the surface of the water. 
2. Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Bullide. 
Shell oblong, convolute, spirally striated ; 
aperture greatly expanded ; spire concealed. 
Recent species thirteen, from Europe and 
North America ; fossil eight, from the Eocene 
onward. 


scaph-as'-pis, s. (Pref. scaph-, and Gr. 
aoris (aspis) = a shield.] 

Paleont. : A genus of Cephalaspide, differ- 
ing from Pterichthys (with which it is some- 
times classed) in having the head-shield 

4 simple. Scaphaspis ludensis is from the Lower 
- Ludlow series; other species occur in the 
Upper Silurian and Devonian. 


gcaph-i-di-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scaph- 
idi(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
_ Entom.: A family of Clavicornia. Boat- 
shaped beetles, i.e., much narrowed before 
d behind; antenne and legs rather long. 
‘They are sometimes beautifully spotted, live 
in fungi, fly well, and are widely distributed 
over the world. They are generally from a 
tenth to a third of an inch in length. 


ve i’--tm, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
” Ge pi8cov (skaphidion) = a small tub.] 
1. Bot, : A hollow case containing spores in 


n.: The typical genus of Scaphi- 
v.). One species is British. 
, pref. (SCAPH-.] 
phry’-né, s. (Pref. scaphio-, and 

“uné) = a toad.] f 

us of Engystomatide, with one 
marmorata, from Mada- 
tips dilated into large 


Loph 


scaph’-6id, a. 


; base, tips not dilated. | 


scape—scapulimancy 


scaph’-i-6-pus, s. 
qous (pous) =a foot. 
Zool.: A genus of Pelobatide (q.v.), with 
eight species, from North America aud Mexico. 
Fingers generally with a rudiment of web; 
toes webbed ; tips of digits not dilated. 


scaph-i-rhyn’-chis, s. (Pref. scaphi(o)-, and 
Gr. pvyxos (rhungchos) = a snout. ] 

Tchthy. : Shovel-head ; a genus of Acipenser- 
ide, with four species; one (Scaphirhynchus 
platyrhynchus) from the Mississippi aud its 
affluents, and three others from Central Asia. 
Snout spatulate ; tail entirely enveloped by 
horny scutes; no spiracles. This genus 
affords a striking instance of the close affinity 
of the fauna of North America to that of the 
north of Asia. 


scaph’-ism, s. [Fr. scaphisme; Gr. cxapedw 
(skapheud) = to lay a person in a trench or 
trough, from oxady (skaphé)=a_ trough ; 
oxantw (skapto)=to dig out,-‘to hollow.) A 
barbarous punishment inflicted on criminals 
among the Persians, by confining them in a 
hollow tree, in which five holes were made, 
one for the head, and two each for the legs 
and arms. The exposed parts were smeared 
with honey to invite the wasps, and in this 
situation the criminal was left to die. 


scaph -ite, s. (Scarnires.] Any individual 
of the genus Scaphites (q.v.). 


scaph-i-tés, s. pl. (Lat. scapha=a skiff; 
sull.. -ites.] 

Paleont.; A genus of Ammonitide. Shell 
irregularly convoluted at both ends. It is 
at first discoidal, with close whorls, the last 
chamber detached and recurved. Known 
species nineteen, from the Oolite to the 
Chalk of Europe and India. 


(Pref. scaphio-, and Gr. 
] 


* scaph’-i-tm, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxad.oy 
(skaphion) = a small tub or, basin.] 


Bot.: The keel of a papilionaceous corolla, 
(Link.) 


scaph-o-, pref. [Scaru-.] Scaphoid. 


scapho-cuboid, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the scaphoid and 
cuboid bones. There is a scapho-cuboid artic- 
ulation. ' 


scapho-cuneiform, «. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the scaphoid and 
cuneiform bones. There is a scapho-cuneiform 
articulation. 


scapho-lunar, a. 

Comp. Anat.: Of or belonging to the 
scaphoid and the lunar bones, In adult 
carnivora and some other mammals these are 
united into a scapho-lunar bone. 


scaph-6-¢é-phal-ic, a. (Pref. scapho-, and 
Eng. cephalic.] 
Anthrop. : Kumbecephalic (q.v.). 


“The peculiar elongated skull, to which Professor 
von Baer, of St. Petersburg, bas applied the name 
scaphocephalic."—D. Wilson: Prehistoric Man, ii. 231. 


scaph-6g’-na-thite, s. [Pref. scapho- ; Gr. 
yva0os (gnathos) = jaw, and Eng. suff. -ite.] 
Comp. Anat. : The epipodite of the second 
pair of maxille in a crustacean. It is large 
and spoon-shaped, and continually bales water 
out of the gill chamber, with the result of 
bringing fresh water into it. 


[Gr. oxados (skaphos)=... 
a boat, and eidos (eidos) = form, appearance.) 
Boat-shaped, resembling a boat, 


scaphoid-bone, s. 
Anat.: The navicular bone placed at the 


inner side of the foot, between the astragalus 
and the cuneiform bones. 


+ seiph-dp’-d-da, s. pl. [Pref. scapho-, and 


pl. of Gr. rods (pous), genit. wodds (podos) = 
a foot.] 


Zool.: An order of Gasteropoda, sometimes. 


created for the anomalous family Dentalide, 
placed by Huxley under Pteropoda. 
seap’-i-form, a. [Eng. scape (2), s., and form.] 
Bot. : In the form of a scape ; scape-like, 


scap’-o-lite, s. (Lat. scapus, and Gr. A6 
(as) =a tn Ga, Gago] (Soars 
ee) ), 8. ‘ go. 
Mineralogy: 
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species which included many substances of 
varying composition. It is now used for a 
group of minerals having certain characters in 
common, Crystallization, tetragonal. Hard- 
ness, 5 to 6°5; sp. gr. 2°5 to 2°9. It includes 
the following species with their varieties :-- 
Sarcolite, meionite, paranthite, wernerite, 
ekebergite, mizzonite, dipyre, and marialite 
(see these words.) 
2. The same as WERNERITE (q.V.). 


scap’-ple, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] [Scarrtz.] 

Mason.: To reduce a stone to a compara- 

tively level surface by hammer-dressing 
without smoothing. 


scap-to-chir’-iis, s. (Gr. cxdrrw (skapts) = 
to dig, and xetp (cheir) = the hand.) 

Zool.: Musky Mole (q.v.); a genus of 

Talpide, with one species, from North China. 


scap’-ton-yx, s. (Gr. cxdmrw (skaptd) = todig, 
and ovvé (our) =a claw.] 

Zool.: A genus of Talpide, with one species, 
Scaptonyx fuscicaudatus, from North China. 
It is about two and a half inches long, with 
thick, soft blue-black fur ; tail about an inch 
and a half long. Nothing is known of its 
habits; in external character it resembles 
Urotrichus (q.v.), but it has the deutition 
of Talpa. 


scap’-u-la, s. [Lat.] 

1. Anat.: One of the two bones, the other 
being the clavicle, which together form the 
pectoral arch or shoulder girdle. The scapula 
constitutes its posterior part. It is placed 
upon the upper and back part of the thorax, is 
articulated with the outer end of the clavicle, 
and has suspended from it the humerus (q.v.). 
(Quain.) 

2. Zool.: The row of plates in the cup of 
crinoids, giving origin to the arms. 


scap’-u-lar, scap’-u-lar-y, *scap- 
ler-ie, * scap’-u-laire, a. & s. (Lat. 
scapularis, from scapula; Fr. scapulaire.} 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the scapula 
or shoulder. 


“ The viscera were counterpoised with the Woent of 
pbe scapular part.'—Derham: Physico-Theology, Dk. V5 
ch. ii. 


B. As substantive : 

1, Roman Church: 

(1) A dress which covers the shoulders. I¢ 
was originally worn over their other dress by 
the monks when at mnanual labour, but now 
forms part of the habit of the older religious 
orders. [The scapular may be seen in the 
illustration under the word Carmelite.] 

(2) A miniature copy of No. (1), made of two 
pieces of cloth, connected by strings, worn by 
Roman Catholics from motives of devotion, 
The most celebrated is that of the Carmelites, 
said to have been miraculously given to St. 
Simon Stock, General of the Order, who died 
in 1250. There are four other scapulars in 
use : that of the Trinity, of white linen with 
a red cross; the Servite scapular of the Seven 
Dolours, of black stuff; that of the Immacu- 
late Conception, of light blue woollen, and 
the Red scapular, in commemoration of the 
Passion. 

““Withered fishwomen with scapularies.”—Sala- 

Hogarth, p. 300. 

2. Ornith. (Pl.): A series of feathers spring- 
ing from the base of the humerus, and con. 
tinued in a longitudinal stripe so as to cover 
the last series of the quill feathers with which 
they are often confounded. 


3. Surg.: A bandage for the shoulder-blade, 
scapular-arch, s. [PrcToRAL-ARCH.] 


scap’-u-li-man-¢y,s. [Lat scapula, and Gr. 
pavreia (manteia) = divination.) 

Anthrop.: Divination by a shoulder-blade, 
It is especially practised in Tartary, where it 
is very ancient, and whence it may have 
spread to other countries. The bone is put 
on the fire till it cracks in various directions, 
and then a long split lengthwise is reckoned 
as the ‘‘ way of life,” while cross cracks on 
the right and left stand for different kinds 
and degrees of good and evil fortune; or if 
the omen is only taken as to some special 
event, then lengthwise splits mean going on 
well, but cross splits stand for hindrance, 
(Tylor.) 


“The principal art of this kind is divination b; 
phdaldorhinien teehat called hoapulbnaney ve 
itoscopy."”—Tylor > 


~. omopla‘ py.” 
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scapulo-—scarf 


scap-u-lo., pref. [Lat. scapula (q.v.).] 
Anat. : Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the scapula. 


scapulo- —clavicular, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the scapula and 
the clavicle. There is a scapulo-clavicular 
articulation. 


sca’-pus, s. [Lat. =a stalk.] [Scape (2), s.] 
1. Arch. : The shaft of a column ; a scape. 
2. Botany : 
(1) The same as Scare (2), s. (q.v.). 
(2) The saine as SCAPELLUS (q. V.). 


3. Ornith.: Keil’s name for the stenz of a 
feather. 


scar (1), *scaur, * scarre (1), skerre, 
skerry, s. [Icel. sker = a skerry (q.V.); 
allied to Eng. share, and shear; Dan. skicer ; 
Sw. skdr.] <A rock, a cliff; a precipitous 
bank; a bare and broken place on the side 
of a hill or mountain. It forms or enters 
into many place names in Great Britain and 
Treland, as Scarborough, Scarcliff, &c. 


“Whyles round a rocky bites it strays ; 
Whayles in a wiel it dimpl't 
‘Burns : : Halloween, 25. 


scar-limestone, s.  [MouNTAIN-LIME- 


STONE. | 


ee (2), scarre, *skar, *skare,*skarre, 
[O. Fr. escare, from Lat. eschara =a scar, 
eee. one produced by a burn, from Gr. 
éoxapa (eschara)=a hearth, a tireplace ond 
the scar of a burn.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A mark on the skin or flesh of a person 
or animal caused by a wound, burn, or ulcer, 
amd remaining permanently after the wound, 
&c., is healed ; a cicatrix. 

“ By all their swords, by all their scars, 
By all their names, a mighty spell.” 


Scott: Bard’s Incantation, 
2, A wound, a hurt. 


“ Hath more scars of sorrow in his heart.” 
Shakesp. « Titus Andronicus, iv. L 


*3, Any mark, wrinkle, or blemish. 


“ Never mole, hare- -lip, nor scar 
Shall upon their children be.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 


II. Bot.: The mark left on a branch where 
a leaf has fallen off. 
scar (3), s. [Lat. scarus.] Any individual of 


the genus Scarus (q.v.). 


scar (1), v.t. & i. [Scar (2), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To mark with or as with a scar or scars ; 
to wound, to hurt. (Shakesp.: Othello, v. 5.) 
*2. To cut lightly, as with a plough. 


“ Tf the soil be barren only scar 
The surface.” Dryden: Virgil ; Georgie i, 100. 


B. Intrans.: To form a scar; to become 
covered with a scar: as, A wound scars over. 


* scar (2), v.t. [ScaRgE, v.] 


scar’-ab, s. [ScARABEE.] 
1. Literally : 
(1) A beetle, a scarabee. 
“ How the scarab lays its eggs in the leaf. . . I could 
neversee.”—Derham : Physico-Theology, bk. ii; ch. xiv. 
(2) A seal or gem cut in the shape of a 
beetle. 
“Such a scarab in carnelian was found at Orvieto,” 
—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), x. 136, 
*2. Fig.: Applied-to an individual as a 
. term of reproach. 
“ Yonder scarabs 
That liy’d upon the dung of her base pleasures.” 
Beaum., & Flet.: Thierry & Theodoret, ii. 1. 
scatr-a-bee’-i-das, s. pl. [Lat. scarabee(us) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. “idee, J 
Entom. : The typical family of the Lamelli- 
cornia. Antenne short, basal joint of mod- 
erate size, club with three to seven leaf-like 
joints, looking solidly clavate when the animal 
isatrest. The Great Droning Beetles belong 
to this family, which is divided into two sec- 
tions, Laparostictica and Pleurostictica (q.v.). 


* scar-a-bee'-Ist, s. [Eng. scarabe(us) ; -Ast.] 
One who studies or is versed in the natural 
history of beetles. 

“The possibility of any Coleopterist being more than 
a Scarabeist.”—Standard, Noy. 11, 1885. 
scar-a-bee'-iis, s_ [Lat. scarabeus, scarabeus 
=a beetle, a scarab.] 
Entom.: A genus of Coptine, and the 
typical one a Bearabecides. The semicircular 


elypeus is divided by sharp notches into a 
series of triangular teeth; the fore legs are 
retracted, About seventy species are known, 
all from the old world. Scarabeus sacer, 
formerly Ateuchus sacer, is the sacred beetle of 
the Egyptians, often represented on Egyptian 
monuments, though Latreille thought it was 
S. egyptiorum, a golden-green species. Both 
deposit their eggs in pellets of dung, which 
they roll with their hind legs into a hole dug 
for its reception. 


* scar’-a-beé, * scar’-a-bie, s. [Lat. scar- 
abeus.] 
1. Lit.: A beetle; any insect of the genus 
Scarabzeus (q. v.). 
2, Fig.: Applied to an individual, as a term 
of reproach, 


“Such as you render the throne of majesty, the 
court, suspected and contemptible ; ; you are scarabees 
that ‘batten in her dung."—Beaum. & Flet.: Elder 
Brother, iv. 1. 


scar-a-mouch, * scar-a-mduch-a, s. 
[Fr. scaramouche, from 
Ital. Scaramuccia, the 
name of a famous Italian 
buffoon, who 
acted in Eng- 
land in 1678, and 
died in Paris 1694.] 

1. A personage in the 
old Italian comedy, de- 
rived from Spain, charac- 
terized by great boast- 
fulness and poltroonery. 
His dress was black from 
head to foot; he wore a 
black toque (a kind of 
square - topped cap), 
black mantle, and a mask 
with openings. 

“Stout scaramoucha with rush lance rode in, 

And ran a tilt at centaur Arlequin.” 
Dryden. Epilogue to Silent Woman, 

2. Hence, used’ for a poltroon and bragga- 
docio. 


SCARAMOUCH. 


scar’-br6-ite, s. [After Scarborough (Scar- 
bro’), Yorkshire, where found ; suff. -ite(Min.). ] 
Min. : A soft mineral, mostly white, occur- 
ring in fissures and cracks in septaria, Com- 
pos. uncertain, but it is essentially a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina. Under the micro- 
scope it is resolved into a mass of minute 
crystalline scales resembling those of Kao- 
linite (q.v.), to which it is probably related. 
Dana includes it in the group of Allophanes. 


scarce, * scars, * scarse, a. &adv. [0. 
Fr. escars, eschars (Fr. échars), from Low Lat. 
scarpsus, for excarpsus ; Lat. excerptus, pa. par. 
of excerpo = to pick out, to select: ex- = out, 
and carpo = to pluck, to gather ; Ital. scarso ; 
Dut. schaars ; Sp. escaso.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not plentiful or abundant; falling or 
coming short of the demand ; deficient, want- 
ing, scanty: as, Money is scarce. 

2. Few in number and seldom met with; 
not common ; rare, uncommon. 

*3, Wanting; scantily supplied; poorly 
provided. (Followed by of.) 


“A vulture. 
Dislodging from a region scarce Oa prey. 
Milton: P. 7 iii. 433. 


*4, Stingy, mean, parsimonious, sparing. 


“ Bothe he was scars and chinche,” 
Seven Sages, 1,244. 


¥ The English name of many British moths 
commences with Scarce; as, the Scarce Black 
Archer, the Scarce Footman, &c. 

B. As adverb: 

1, Hardly, barely, scantly ; but just. 


“ Scarse spake I thus, when wailing thus he sayd.” 
Surrey: Virgil ; dineis ii, 


2. With difficulty ; ares as, He can 
scarce speak, 
* 3. Rarely, seldom. 


“ An eloquence scarce given to mortals,” 
Cowper; To Mr§. Unwin. 


¥ To make one’s self scarce; To disappear ; 
to take one’s self off. 


be searege’-héad, s. [Eng. scarce; -head = 
hood.] Scarcity, scarceness. 
“ But in his court let him first devise 
To exile scarcehead and couetise.” 
Lidgate; Story of Thebes, ili, 
searce’-ly, * skars-ly, adv. 
-ly.] 
1, Rarely, seldom. 


[Eng. scarce ; 


* 2, Stingily, meanly, grudgingly. 

We fe A nero sa skarsly, schal and skursly repe."— 

3. Hardly, barely, scarce ; only just. 

“ His bounding horses scarcely touch the fields.” 

Pope ; Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 582. 

4, With difficulty. 

“ That scarcely could he weeld his bootlesse single 
blade, Spenser: F. Q., I. vii. 582. 
scarce’-ment, s. [Fr.] 

1. Build. : A ledge or footing formed by the 
setting back of a wall; a set-back in the 
building of walls, or in raising banks of earth. 

2. Mining: A ledge of a stratum left pro- 
jecting into a mine-shaft as a footing for a 
ladder, a support for a pit-cistern, &c. It is 
so fashioned below as to form a bracket. 


scarce’ —néss, s. [Eng. scarce; -ness,] The 
state or condition of being scarce; scarcity 
(a-v.). 

seare’-i-ty, *scar-si-tie, *scar-sy-tie, 
*skarsete, * scar-ci-tee, s. [O. Fr. 
escarsete. ] 

1, The quality or state of being scarce or 
deficient in supply ; smallness in quantity in 
proportion to the wants or demands; de- 
ficiency, scantiness. 


“To store them all with provision against the 
ensuing time of scarcity.”—Scott: Christian Life, 
pt. ii., ch. iv. 


2. Rareness, infrequency : 
valuable for its scarcity. 
* 3. Stinginess, meanness, parsimony, 


“ Right as men blamen an averous man by cause of 
his skarsete.”—Chaucer ; Tale of Melibeeus, p. 182. 


scard, s. [Saarp.] A fragment. (Prov.) 


scare, skeer, *skere, * skerre,v.t. [Icel. 
skjarr = shy, timid; skirra=to bar, to pre- 
vent; reflex. skirrask =to shun; Ger. sich 
scheren = to withdraw, to depart.] 
1, To frighten; to terrify suddenly; to 
strike with sudden fear. 


‘* Spectre though I be, 
Tam not sent to scare thee or deceive.” 
Wordsworth : Scie 


2. To drive through fear. 

“By their rude swaggering they scared more 
respectable guests from his_door.”—Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. xii 

seare, s. (Scars, v.] A sudden fright, par- 
ticularly one arising from a trifling cause; a 
causeless or purely imaginary alarm ; a panic. 


* scare-babe, * scar-babe, s. Some- 
thing to frighten a child ; a bugbear. 
“Like a scar-babe make iifa take his legs.”—Wily 
Beguiled, 
*scare-bug, * scar-bugge, s. A 
bugbear. 
“Sinne is no scare-bugge.”"—Dent: Pathway, p. 845. 


scare’-crow, s. [Eng. scare, and crow.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A hideous or fantastic figure set 
up to frighten crows and other birds away 
from crops, 

“Set thee in one of the pear-trees for a scarecrow.”— 
Beaum. & Flet.: Love’s Cure, ii 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which terrifies without a 
cause ; a vain terror. 

(2) A person so poorly and meanly clad as 
to resemble a scarecrow ; a guy. 


“ No eye hath seen such scurecrows * Tl not march 
ne Coventry with them.”—Shakesp.; 1 Henry 
iv. 


II. Ornith. : A sea-bird, the Black Tern. 


* gscare’-fire, s. 
fire-alarum. 


“The drum and eg ie by their several panes 
serve for many kind of advertisements, and bells 
serve to proclaim a scarejfire, and in some places 
water-breaches,”—Holder. 


scarf (1), * scarfe, s. [A.S. scearfe =a frag- 

ment, a piece : scearfian = to shred, or scrape ; 
cogn. with Dut. scherf=a shred ; Ger. scherbe 
=a shard, a pot-shard. The particular sense 
is borrowed from O, Fr. escharpe =a scarf or 
baudric, from O. Dut. scharpe, schaerpe, 
scerpe =a scrip, a pilgrim’s wallet; Low Ger. 
schrap =a scrip. From the Fr. come Ger, — 
schirpe=a scarf, a sash; Sw. skdrp; Dan. 
skjerf, skjcerf. Scarf i is the same word as sitiiins 
and scrip.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A sort of light shawl; an article of 
dress of a he and ornamenvai character 
worn round the neck, or loosely round the 


as, A coin is 


[Eng. scare, and fire] A 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, | 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, riile, full; try, Syrian. #», 0 =é; ey=4; qu—kw. 
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shoulders, or otherwise ; sometimes used for a 
kind of necktie, sometimes for a sash. 


“ Their rival scaz/s of mix'd embroidery.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 11, 


*2. Athin plate. (Fuller: Ch. Hist, XI. x. 49.) 


II. Her.: A small ecclesiastical banner 
hanging down from the top of a crosier. 


| (1) Chaplain’s searf: A scarf of black silk, 
about twice the width of a stole, worn round 
the neck by chaplains, Doctors of Divinity, 
and other dignitaries of the English Church, 
(2) Mowrner’s scarf: A scarf of black silk 
or crape worn over the right shoulder by 
mourners at funerals. 4 
(3) Scarfs of coloured silk are worn on 
ublic occasions, and in their courts or 
ges, by members of many Friendly Societies 
—.g., the Foresters, Odd Fellows, &c. 


scarf-loom, s. A narrow-ware figure- 
loom of such width and capacity for variety 
of work as to adapt it for ornamental weaving 
of fabrics of moderate breadth. 


scarf-skin, s. [Curictp, II. 1.] 


scarf (2), scarph, s. [Scarr (2), v.] 

1. Carp.: A joint uniting two pieces of 
timberendwise. Theends of each are bevelled 
off, and projections are sometimes made in 
the one corresponding to concavities in the 
other, or a corresponding cavity in each re- 
ceives a joggle ;.the two are held together by 
bolts, and sometimes also by straps. 

2. Metall: The flattened or chamfered edges 
of iron prepared for welding. The two sur- 
faces being drawn out or cut obliquely, a 
larger contact is given to them, which 
strengthens the joint. 


scarf-bolt, s. 
Shipwright.: A bolt used by shipbuilders 
for securing the false keel. 


scarf-joint, s. The same as Scarr (2), s, 
scarf(3), s. [Icel. skarfr.] Acormorant. (Prov.) 
* scarf (4), * scarfe, s. 


* scarf (1), v.t. [Scarr (1), s.] 
1, To throw loosely on in manner of a scarf. 


i : “ My sea-gown scarfed about me in the dark.” 
Shukesp. ; Hamlet, v. 2. 


2. To cover up, as with a scarf; to dress 
in or with a scarf. (Hall: Satires, iv. 6.) 
8. To cover up ; to blindfold. 


“ Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.” 

r Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 2. 
scarf (2), v.t. (Sw. skarfva = to join together, 
to piece out, from skarf=a scarf, a seam, a 
joint; Dan. skarre=to scarf, to join; Icel. 
skor =a rim, an edge, a scarf.] ‘ 

Carp.: To eut or form a scarf on; to join 
by means of a scarf. 


“Tn the joining of the stern, where it was scarfed.” 
—Anson: Voyage, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


*scarfed, a. (Eng. scarf (1), s.; -ed.] Fur- 
nished or decorated with scarves, pendants, 
or flags. . 
_ “ The scarfed bark puts from her native bay.” 
Ge iss Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. vi. 
sear-ich’-thys, s. (Lat. scar(us), and Gr. 
7 ixGus (ichthus) = a fish.) 
a  Iehthy.: A genus of Lahride, with two 
species, from the Indo-Pacific, differing only 
from Searus (q.v.) in having the spines of the 
- dorsal flexible. 


ar-ifi-ca/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. scari- 


Sicationem, accus. of scariftcatio, from scarifi- 


[Scarp, s.] 


i > _—— aaa 


¢ 


_ Sp. escarificacion ; Ital. scarisicazione. ] 

_ Surg.: The act of scarifying; the act of 
‘ .* ating the gum from the teeth, in order 

the better to get at them with an instrument ; 
he act of making a number of incisions in 
he skin with a lancet or scarificator, for the 
jose of letting blood or of drawing off a 
the act of making incisions in generally. 


ator, s. 
*; Ital. searificatore. 


ument used in dental surgery in 

1e gum from the teeth. 

ument used in cupping. It has 

ets, whose protrusion beyond 
se justable. These 


catus, pa. par. of scwrifico=to scarify (q.v.); | 


Fr, te 3 Sp. 


set in a retracted position, and discharged 
simultaneously by a pull on the trigger, so 
as to protrude through the apertures in the 
plane face and make a number of incisions 
through the skin. 


3. A lancet for scarifying the skin or an 
engorged membrane. 


* 4, One who scarifies ; a scarifier. 


“What though the scarificators work upon him day 
by day ?”—Richardson : Clarissa, iv, 141. 


scar’-i-f1-ér, s. [Eng. scarify; -er.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : One who scarifies, 

TI, Technically: 

1. Agric. : An agricultural implement used 
for stirring the soil. Itis a wheeled cultivator, 
but the teeth are lung, sharp, and compara- 
tively thin. 

2. Surg. : A Scarificator (q.v.). 


scair-i-fy, * scar-y-fie, * scar-ri-fy, v.t. 
(Fr. scarifier, from Lat. scarijico, scarifo, from 
Gr. ocKapupdouor (skariphaomat) = to scratch 
or scrape up, from. oxdpipos (skariphos)=a 
style or pointed instrument for drawing out- 
lines ; Sp. escarificar ; Ital. scarificare.] 

1. Surg. : To remove the flesh from about a 
tooth, so as the better to get at it with an 
instrument; to make several incisions in the 
skin with a lancet or.cupping instrument, for 
ee panos of letting blood or of drawing 

uids, 


“They will send doctors and surgeons to wrap you 
in blisters and scasify you all over.”—Seurch : Light of 
Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii., ch, xxiii. 


2. Agric. : Tostir the soil, as with a scarifier. 

3. Fig.: To torture, to plague; to cause 
extreme pain to; to pull to pieces cruelly. 
(Physically or mentally.) 


‘Those who fee t in seeing others scarijied.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1882. 


scar-i-ols, scar’-i-ose, a. ([Mod. Lat. 
scariosus, from Mod. Lat. scaria =a spinous 
shrub (Littré) ; or from Prov. Eng. scare = lean, 
scraggy, scaly (Mahn); Fr. scariews.] 
Bot. ; Membranous and dry ; having a thin, 
dry, shrivelled appearance, as the involucral 
leaves of many Centaureas. 


sca-ri-tes, s. [Gr. oxapizes (skaritis) = a 
stone coloured like the fish Scarus.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Scaritinee. 
Mandible strongly toothed on the inner side. 
Species many, from temperate and warmer 
countries. 


scear-i-ti-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scarit(es) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Entom.: A sub-family of Carabide. Body 
elongated; prothorax separated from the 
elytra by a narrow cylindrical neck ; mandi- 
bles generally large ; legs short, anterior tibize 
strongly notched on the outer side, so as to 
constitute them palmate implements, well 
adapted for digging. They feed on the small 
insects found at the roots of plants. 


scar-la-tin’-a, scar-lé-tin’-a, s. 
LET. ] 

Pathol.: Scarlet fever, a disease of child- 
hood but occurring at any age, consisting of 
an inflammation affecting the entire integu- 
ment, both cutaneous and mucous, accom- 
panied by an infectious or contagious fever, 
There are three varieties, S. simplex, S. an- 
ginosa, where the throat is chiefly implicated, 
and S. maligna, where the poison is so rapidly 
fatal as frequently to kill the patient before 
the chief usual symptoms develop. The erup- 
tion appears on the second or third-day in the 
form of closely aggregated points about the 
sizeof apin’s head, with normal skin between, 
rounded and tending to become confluent. 
The period of desquamation, owing to ex- 
cessive production of new epidermis, follows 
in two or three days. The eruption may be 
on the face only, the most frequent change 
being in the throat, the tonsils becoming 
swollen with catarrhal pharyngitis, tenacious 
mucous secretion, and cedema, with great 
difficulty in swallowing. Inflammation of the 
parotids and other glands often occurs, with 
suppuration and abscess, destroying the cell- 
tissues, with sloughing, and occasionally fatal 
hemorrhage. The middle ear is frequently 
affected in the eruptive stage, often resulting in 
permanent deafness, and diphtheria is a not 
unusual complication, leading some observers 
to treat it as a symptom of searlatina or erup- 

tive maladies. pe ae throat instead of | 
a distinct disease. 


[Scar- 


ys are more | 


‘this; sin, ap; expect, 


affected in this disease than any other organ, 
nephritis being a common accompaniment, 
and dropsy a very frequent sequela. It is very 
contagious, the infection persisting for a long 
time, and tending to attack every ember of a 
family not protected by a previous attack. 
Its regular course is from two to three weeks, 
the period of infection being strongest during 
the process of desquamation, and lasting for 
about three weeks from the commencement 
of that process. It is most fatal in the very 
young, during pregnancy, or in adults suffering 
from organic diseases, or when complications 
exist, Death may ensue from pyxmia, septic- 
gemia, pneumonia, or anasarca, being ushered 
in by convulsions and coma; should the tem- 
_perature reach 105°, with a pulse over 120, 
livid eruption, nervousness with typhoid 
symptoms, hemorrhage of the skin, or vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, or dropsy set in, the prognosis 
is very unfavourable. There is no known 
specific for this formidable malady, 


sear-la-tin’-al, a. (Eng. scarlatin(a) ; -al.] 

Pathol. : Of, belonging to, produced, or modi- 

fied by Scarlatina: as, a scarlatinal dropsy, 
scarlatinal synovitis, &c. (Tanner.) 


sear-la-tin’-6id, a. (Eng. scarlatin(a) ; -oid.) 
Resembling scarlatina or any of its symptoms: 
as, scarlatinoid rash, occurring after opera- 
tions. (Tanner.) 


scar-la-tin’-otis, a. [Eng. scarlatin(a); 
-ous.] Pertaining to scarlatina or scarlet fever. 


scar’-léss, a. (Eng. scar (2), s.; -less.] With- 
out a scar; free from scars. 


scar’-lét, * scar-lat, * skar-let, s. & a. 
(O. Fr. escarlate (Fr. écariate), from Pers, 
sagaldt, seqalat, suqldt = searlet cloth; cf. 
Pers. sagldtun, saglatin = scarlet cloth ; saglan 
= cloth; Arab. sagarldt = a warm woollen 
cloth ; sigldt =a fine painted or figured cloth, 
a canopy over a litter; Sp. & Port. escarlata ; 
Ital. scarlatto.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II. (The best scarlet 
dye is obtained from cochineal.) 


“These [the cochineal] yield the much-esteemed 
scarlet."—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1635). 


2. Cloth of a scarlet colour ; scarlet dress 
or robes, 


“All her household are clothed with scartet.”— 
Proverbs xxxi, 21. 


II. Bot., &éc.: Pure carmine slightly tinged 
with yellow. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Of the colour known as scarlet. 


“Invested with the gold chain and the scarlet robe,” 
—Knox: Winter Evenings, ev. 56. 


2. Wearing scarlet clothes ; dressed in scar- 
let. 
“Scarlet hypocrite,” Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., i. & 
6 ie hoo eg s. The Scarlet-runner 
q.V.). 
searlet-faced saki, s. [Sax1.] 
scarlet-fever, s. [ScaRLATINA.] 


scarlet-fish, s. A name given to the 
Telescope-carp (q.v.), from its brilliant red 
colour. 

scarlet-ibis, s. 

Ornith.: Ibis rubra, from tropical America. 
It is a beautiful bird, with plumage of intense 
scarlet, but in Europe the birds become paler 
at each successive moult. 

scarlet-lady, s. [ScarLet-woman.] 


scarlet-lake, s. A red pigment pre- 
pared from cochineal, 

scarlet-lychnis, s. 

Bot. : Lychnis chalcedonica, a border plant, 
introduced into England from Russia in 1596. 

scarlet-maple, s, 

Bot, : Acer rubrum. ; 


scarlet-mite, s. : 

Entom.: Trombidiwm holosericewm. When 
young it is parasitic on the genus Phalangium ; 
the adult insect, which is bright scarlet, may 
be seen running about on “the ground and 
moss on the roots of trees. Eve 


scarlet-oak, s. 
Bot.: Quercus i 


oak, the leaves of which 
come scarlet. 


a North American. 
isa aed 


Xenophon, oyint ig 
=shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
bees was . 


ad 
: 
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searlet—scattered 


scarlet-pompone, s. 
Bot. : Lilium Pomponiwm. 


scarlet-r.unner, t scarlet-bean, s. 
Bot. : Phaseolus multiflorus. 


scarlet-seed, s. 
Bot.: (1) Ternstrémia obovalis; (2) Letia 
Thamnia. 


scarlet-sumach, s. 
Bot. : Rhus glabra. 


scarlet-tanager, s. 

Ornith. : Pyranga rubra, @ summer visitant 
to the United States, retiring southwards in 
winter. The popular name is derived from 
the prevailing hue of the summer plumage of 
the male. 


scarlet-tiger, s. 

Entom. : Hyperocompa dominula. Fore wings 
dark green, with conspicuous yellow or white 
spots ; hind wings crimson, with black spots 
towards the margin. A rare and fine British 
moth, about two inches in the expansion of 
its wings. Larva black, with pale yellow 
stripes, feeding on various plants. 

scarlet-woman, scarlet-lady, s. An 
appellation founded on Rey. xvii. 4, and 
applied by some Protestant controversialists 


to the Papacy. 
“ And fulminated 
Against the scarlet-woman and her creed.” 
Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 


scar’-lét, v.t. |ScaRLer, s.] 
1. To make scarlet; to redden. 
* 2. To clothe in scarlet. 
“ Pylyoned and scarletted."—Harl. Miscell., vi. 442, 


scar-lé-tin’-a, s. [SCARLATINA.] 


* scar’-mage (age as ig), * scar’-moge, 
s. (SKIRMISH.] 


* gscar’-mishe, * scar-mische, s. 
MISH. ] 


scarn, skarn, s. [A.8. scearn ; Icel., Dan., 
& Sw. skarn = dung.] Dung. (Prov. & Scotch.) 


scar’-Oid, a. (Lat. scar(us); Eng. suff. -oid.] 
Belonging to, characteristic of, or resembling 
the genus Scarus (q.v.). 

“This typical genus contains by far the greatest 
number of Scaroid Wrasses.”"—Gunther: Study of 
Fishes, p. 532. 

scarp (1), * scarf, * scarfe, s. [Fr. escarpe, 
froin Ital. scarpa, so called because cut sharp 
or steep, from O. H. Ger. scharf, scharff ; Low 
Ger. scharp = sharp (q.v.); O. Fr. escarper = 
to cut smooth and steep.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A perpendicular, or nearly 

perpendicular slope. 

2. Fort.: The interior slope or wall of the 

ditch at the foot of the parapet. It is hidden 
from the enemy by the glacis. 


scarp (2), scarpe, s. 
(ScaRrF (1), s.] 
Her.: A diminutive of the bend sinister, 
supposed to represent a shoulder-belt or offi- 
cer’s scarf. 


scarp, v.t. [(Scarp (1), s.] To cut down like 
a scarp or slope ; to cut down perpendicularly, 
“In other places artificially scarped into a beetling 
erag.”— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1885. 
scarped, pa. par. ora. [SCARP, v.] 
scarph, s. [Scarr (2), s., 1.] 


*gcar’-pine, s. [Fr. escarpin ; Ital. scarpa = 
a shoe, a slipper.] An instriment of torture 
like a boot. ‘ 

“T was put to the scarpines.”—Kingsley : Westward 
Ho! ch. vii. 
*gscarre, s. (Scar, s.] 


scarred, pa. par. & a. [Scar (1), v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B.. As adjective : 
I. Ord. Lang. : Marked by a scar or scars; 
exhibiting scars. 


“ How fallen, h¢,, alter’d now! how wan 
Each scarr'd and faded visage shone.” 
Moore: Fire- Worshippers. 


II. Bot.: Marked by the scars left by 
bodies, such as leaves, which have fallen off. 


scar’-ry (1), a. _{Eng. scar (1), 8.3 -y.] Re- 
sembling or having scars or precipices. 

_*sear’-ry (2), a. [Eng. scar (2), s.; -y.] Per- 
taining to or resembling a scar or scars; 
having or exhibiting scars ; scarred. 


[Sxir- 


[O. Fr. escharpe.] 


seart, v.t. [A variant of scrat (q.v.).] To 
scratch, to scrape. Sometimes applied to in- 
distinct or bad writing. (Scotoh.) 


scart (1), s. [Scarz, v.] 
1. A scratch, a slight wound. 


“T would never be making a hum-dudgeon about a 
scart on the pow.”"—Scott - Guy Mannering, ch. xxiii. 


2, A meagre, puny-looking person. 


scart (2), skart, s. [Scarr (3), s.] A cor- 
morant. (Scotch.) 


*D’ye think ye'll help them wi’ skirling that gate 
like an auld skart 2”—Scott : Antiquary, ch. viii. 


scar’-is, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxdpus (skarus) = 
Scarus cretensis.] 

Ichthy. : Parrot-Wrasses ; a genus of Labride 
with ten species. The jaws form a sharp 
beak, teeth confluent; dorsal spines stiff, 
pungent. Scarus cretensis occurs in the Medi- 
terranean ; the other nine are from the tropics. 
The first was held in high repute among the 
ancients, and is still valued for its exquisite 
flavour. It feeds on fucus, and the fact that 
it rolls its food backwards and forwards in the 
mouth to masticate it thoroughly probably 
gave rise to the idea that it was a ruminant. 
[PARROT-FISH. ] 


scear’-y, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Poor land, 
having a thin coat of grass. (Prov.) 


scat (1), scad, scatt, s. [A.S. sceat =a tax; 

Icel. scattr; O. H. Ger. scaz; Ger. schatz.] 

[Swot (2), s.] A tax, a tribute. (Scotch.) 

“ Seizing scatt and treasure 
For her royal needs.” 
Longfellow : Musician's Tale. 

scXt (2), s. [Icel. skadha, skadht.] [ScaTue.] 

Hurt, harm. 


scat (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A brisk shower 
of rain driven by the wind ; a passing shower. 
(Prov.) 


scatch, s. [Fr. escache.] A kind of bridle- 
bit. Called also a Scatehmouth. 


scatch’-és, s. pl. [0. Fr. eschasses (Fr. échasses) 
= stilts, from Dut. schaets, schaats =a high- 
heeled shoe, a skate.] Stilts to put the feet 
in for walking in dirty places. 


“Walking upon stilts or scatches."— Urquhart: 
Rabelais, ii. 1. 


scatch’-mo6uth, s. [Scarcu.] 


*scate, s.& v. [SKATE.] 


* sca-té’-brois, a. [Lat. scatebra =a spring, 
from ‘scateo = to overflow.) Abounding with 
springs. 


* scath, v. & s. [Scarup, v. & 8.] 
* scath-fire, s. <A very destructive fire. 


scathe, scaith, * scath, *skathe, s. [A.S. 
sceailha ; Icel. skadha, skadhi ; O. Fris. skatha ; 
Goth. skathis; Dut. & Ger. schade,] Hurt, 
harm, injury. 

“For harme and scathe by hym done in Fraunce.”— 
Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. lxxv. 


scathe, scaith, * scath, v.t. [A.S. sceadhan, 
cogn, with Icel. skadha; Sw. skada; Dan. 
skade ; Ger. & Dut. schaden ; Goth. gaskathjan. ] 
To hurt, to harm, to injure, to damage ; to de- 
stroy. iq 
“ As when heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks, or mountain pines.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 612. 
*scathe-fil, * scath-ful, * scath-full, 
a. (Eng. scathe; -full.) Hurtful, harmful, 
“O-scatheful harm, condition of poverte.” 
Chaucer: C. 7’, 4,519. 
* gscathe’-fiil-néss, * scath-ful-ness, s. 
[Eng. scatheful ; -ness.| The quality or state 
of being hurtful or injurious ; hurtfulness, 
injuriousness. 


* scathe’-léss, * scath-les, a. [Eng. scathe; 
-less.) Free from hurt, harm, or injury; un- 
injured, unhurt. 


“That scatheless, full sikerl 
I might unto the welle go,” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


*gscathe-liche, a. [A.S. sceadha=hurt, and 
liche= like] Hurtful, harmful, injurious. 


* scath-ful, a. 


scath’-ing, a. [(ScaTue, v.] Hurtful, harm- 
ful, blasting; very bitter or severe: as, 
scathing sarcasm, 


scath’-léss, a. [ScarHeress.] 


(ScaTHEFUL.] 


* scath’-ly, a. 
injurious. 

scxt’-hold, s. [Eng. scat (1), and hold.] In 
Orkney and Shetlaud open ground for pasture 


or for furnishing fuel; scatland. Written also 
scathald, scattald, scattold. 


scat-land, s. [Eng. scat (1), and land.] In 
Orkney and Shetland land which paid a duty 
or tax called Scat for right of pasture and fuel. 


(Eng. scathe; -ly.] Hurtful, 


* scat’-o-man-cy, s. “Gr. cKards (skatos) = 
dung, and pavrelo. \wnteia) = prophecy, 
divination.) Divinatson by a person’s excre- 
ment. 


sca-toph’-a-ga, s. [ScaTorHacus.] 

Entom.: A genus of Muscide, section Aca- 
lyptere, i.e., having the halteres uncovered, 
the wing-scales being absent, or small. Scato- 
phaga stercoraria is the Dung-fly. The eggs 
are deposited in dung, but are preserved from 
sinking in it by two horns diverging from 
the upper end. The perfect insect is dingy 
yellow, about a third of an inch long, and 
preys on other Diptera. 


sca-toph’-a-gis, s. [Gr. oxaropdyos (skato- 
phagos) = eating dung or dirt: oxards (skatos), 
genit. of ox@p (skor)=dung, and gaye 
(phagein) = to eat.] 

1. Ichthy.: A genus of Squamipennes (q.v.). 
Two dorsals united at base, first with ten or 
eleven spines; anal with four spines; snout 
rather short; preoperculum without spine ; 
scales very small. Four species, from the 
Indian Ocean. Scatophagus argus is one of 
the commonest Indian shore-fishes ; it enters 
rivers freely, and is said not to be very parti- 
cular in the selection of food. (Giinther) 


2. Paleont.: From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca. 


scatt, s. [Scar (1), s.] 


scatter, * scat-er, * scat-tre, vt. & 4. 
[A.S. scateran, froin the same root as Gr. 
oxedavvupe (skedannwmi) = to scatter. Scatter 
and shatter are doublets. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To throw loosely about ; to sprinkle, to 
strew. 

“The seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 7. 

2. To dissipate and disperse ; to. cause to 

separate and go away or apart from each other. 


“ Scattered the clouds away.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 86. 


3. To sprinkle something ; to strew or be- 
sprinkle with something. 
“A narrow way 
Scattered with bushy thorns and ragged breares,” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 85, 


"4, To disunite; to break up into pieces or 
parties ; to distract. 


“ From France there comes a power 
Into this seattered kingdom.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 1. 


5. To dissipate, to dispel, to frustrate: as, 
To scatter hopes or plans. 

B. Intrans. : To be dispersed, scattered, or 
dissipated ; to disperse ; to separate from each 
other; to go dispersedly ; to straggle. 


“The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., iii. & 
scatter-tuft, s. 5 


Bot.; The genus Sporochnus, one of the 
algals. s 


scat-tér-brain, s. (Eng. scatter, and brain.) 
A giddy or thoughtless person ; one who is 
incapable of settled or concentrated thought. 


scat’-tér-brained, a. [Eng. scatter, and 
brained.] Giddy, thoughtless, flighty, heed- 
less. 


scat’-téred, pa. par. & a. [ScaTrer.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Dispersed, dissipated, be- 
sprinkled, strewn, thinly spread. 

2. Botany: 

(1) (Of leaves): Dispersed, as opposed ta 
whorled, opposite, ternate, or any such terms. 

(2) (Of branches): Having an apparently 
irregular arrangement. 

scattered-light, s. 


Optics: Irregularly reflected light. It is 
the kind of light which makes bodies visible, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ec =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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* scdt’-téred-ly, adv. [Eng. scattered; -ly.] 
In a scattered or dispersed manner; separ- 
ately, disunitedly. 

“An ion of things, 
and pat he a Tats el Scone 
P. 

scat’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. scatter ; -er.] One who 
scatters. : 

scat’-tér-good, s. [Eag. scatter, and good.] 
One who wastes his goods or fortune; a@ 
spendthrift. 


scAt'-tér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Scarrer.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of one who scatters or disperses. 


2. That which is scattered or dispersed. 
(Generally in the plural.) 


*scat’ter-ing-ly, *scat-ter-ing-lie, adv. 
{Eng. scwttering ; -ly.] In a scattered or di- 
spersed manner ; dispersedly ; not together. 

“Others scatteringly and sparingly glean out of 
human books.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 286. 

* seat’-tér-ling, s. [Eng. scatter; -ling.] A 

vagabond ; one who has no fixed home or 


residence. 
“Gathering unto him all the scatterlings and out- 
laws out of 


the woods.”—Spenser : On Ireland. 


“sca-tur’-i-ent, a. [Lat. scatwriens, pr. par. 
of scatwrio = to flow or gush out, from scateo 
=to spring.] Springing or gushing out, as 
the water of a fountain. 


* seat-u-rig’-in-oiis, a. (Lat. scaturigo, 
genit. scaturiginis = spring water.) [Scatu- 
ste Abounding with springs or foun- 

ins. 


scaud, v.t. [Scaxp, vw.) (Scotch.) 
seauld, v.t. (Scop, v.] (Scotch.) 


scaup (1), s. [Prob. a variant of scalp (1), 8.] 
Poor, hard land ; a small square knoll. 


scAup (2), s. [Btym. doubtful.) A bed or 
3 stratum of oysters or the like: as, an oyster- 
_ scaup, a mussel-scaup. 
a 


scaup (3), s. [Icel. scalp-hena.] 

:  Ornith.: A duck, Fuligula marila. It is 
ashy, streaked with black, the head and neck 
; black, changing into green, the rump aud tail 
: black, the under parts white ; spots of white 
4 on the wings, bill lead colour. Sir John 
. Richardson describes it as breeding in all 
; parts of the fur country of North America, 
from 50° north latitude upwards. It occurs 

also in Siberia, the north of Europe, &c. 


scaup-duck, s. [Scavr (3).] 


seaup-ér, s. (Prob. for scalper.] 
Engrav.: A tool having a semicircular face, 
used by engravers to clear away the spaces 
| between the lines of an engraving, in the 
manner of a chisel. 


a seaur, v.t. [ScaRB, v.] 


seaur, a. [Scaur, v.] Apt to be scared. 


(Scotch.) 
“ An’ faith! thou’s neither lag nor lame, 
Nor blate nor seaur.” Burns : To the Neil. 


seAaur,s. [Scar(1),s.] A cliff, a scar; a pre- 

cipitous bank overhanging a river. 

ss * Seale the scaur that gleams so red.” 

i Blackie: Lays of Highlands, p. 98. 

* sciv’-age (age as ig), s. [Low Lat. scava- 
, , an old law term, equivalent to showage, 
a duty on goods shown; A.S. sceawian 

. show (q.v.).] A toll or duty formerly 

ted of merchant strangers by mayors, 

iffs, &e, for goods shown or offered for 

e within their precincts. 


W-age (age as ig), vt. 
‘sca ca to cleanse yr filth. 


ere are 16 orderlies regularly employed upon 
7 oe portion of the city."—Mayhew: London 
; Londo: ii, 293. 


nm Poor, 


[ScavaacE, 8.] 


(ag as 1g), s._ (Eng. scavag(e); 
avenger (q.V.). 
e the 
ur & 
(ag as ig),s. [Eng. scavage ; 
town from filth, 
“London Poor, i ‘oT 


of scavenging or cleansing | 


* scAv’-énée, v.t. [Formed from scavenger 
(q.v.).] To cleanse, as streets, &c., from filth. 


“Vast parallel streets which were being continu- 
ously scavenyed.”—St. James's Gazette, Sept. 20, 1886, 


scav-€n-gér (1), * scav-en-gere, s. [For 
scavager, the n being inserted as in messenger, 
passenger, &c.] A petty officer whose duty 
was to see that the streets of a city were kept 
clean ; hence, a man employed to clean the 
streets, &., of a city by sweeping, scraping, 
and carrying off the filth; a person engaged 
in any mean or dirty occupation. 
** Whose dunghill all the parish scavengers 
Could never rid.” 
Beauin. & Flet,: Martial Maid, ili, 1. 
scavenger-roll, s. 
Cotton-man. : A roller in a spinning-machine 
to colleci.toose fibre and fluff. 


* Scav-én-geér (2), s. [See def.] 
A corruption of the name of Sir 
W. Skevington, Lieutenant of 
the Tower in the reign of Henry 
VILII., by whom the instrument 
of torture called after him was 
invented, 


Scavenger’s daughter, 
s. An instrument of torture, 
consisting of a broad hoop of 
iron which so compressed the 
body as to force the blood from 
the ears and nose, and some- 
times even from the hands and 
feet. 


scaw, s. [Icel. skagi=a promontory, from 
skaga = to jut out.) A promontory. (Shetland.) 


{Lat., from Gr. cxagwv (skazdn) 


SCAVENGER'S 
DAUGHTER. 


sca’-zon, s. 

= limping.] 

Lat. Pros.: A kind of iambic verse, having 

a spondee or trochee in the last place instead 
of an iambus. 


*gsceat,s. [A.8.] 
Numism. : Asmall Anglo Saxon copper coin 
worth a penny. 


* sceéde, s. 
a schedule, 


* scél'-€r-at, * scél’-ér-ate, a. & s. [Fr., 
from Lat. sceleratus, from scelus, genit. sceleris 
= wickedness. ] 

A. As adj.: Wicked. 


“The most scelerate plot that ever was heard of.”— 
North: Examen, p. 191. 


B. As subst. : A villain, a criminal. 


(ScuepuLz.] A legal document ; 


* scél'-Er-olls, a. [Lat. scelerosus, from scelus, 
genit. sceleris = crime, guilt.) Wicked. 


“By this abominable and scelerous act.”"—Hall: 
Richard 111., fo. 4. 


* gc6-lés'-tic, * sce-les-tique, a. [Lat. 
scelestus = wicked, from scelus, genit. sceleris 
wickedness.] Wicked, atrocious. 


“The world hath not .. more scelestiqgue vil- 
laines.”"—eltham : Resolves, pt. i., res. 5. 


scél-i-désg, s. pl. [Pl. of Gr. oxedis (skelis), 
genit. oxedlSos (skelidos) =a leg.] 
Zool. : The legs of animals. 


scéli-d6-, pref. [(Sxuripes.] 
Nat. Hist: Of or belonging to the leg of an 
animal ; furnished with legs. 


scél-i-d6é-sAu-ri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
scelidosawr(us); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Palwont.: A family of Marsh’s Stegosauria 
(q.v-). Astragalus not coalesced with tibia, 
metatarsals elongate. European Genera: 
Scelidosaurus, from the Lias ; Acanthopholis 
from the Chalk, Cratzeomus and Hylzosaurus, 
froin the Wealden ; and Polacanthus. 


scél-i-do-sau-ris, s. [Pref. scelido-, and 
Gr. cadpos (sawrus)=a lizard.] [ScELrpo- 
SAURID&. ] 


seél'-i-do-thére,s. [ScermorsErrum.] Any 
indi Maas of the extinct genus Scelidotherium |° 
(q.v.). , 

“The teeth, however, are fewer in the Scelidothere 
than in any Armadillo.”"—Owen, in Zool, of Voyage of 
Beagle, pt. 1., p. 75. 

sgél-i-do-thér’-i-tim, s. [Pref. scclido-, and 
Gr. O@piov (therion) =a wild beast. ] 
Paleont.: A South American genus of— 
Edentata, allied to Mylodon (q.v.), but com- 


prising forms of smaller size and less massive — fi 


construction. The skull was elongated. 


* goél’-liim, s. [ScHELLUM.] Arogue, a thief 


sge’-na, s. [Ital. & Lat.] [Scene.] 

1. Arch. : The permanent architectural front 
which faced the audience in a Roman theatre. 
It sometimes consisted of three several ranges 
of coluinns one above another. 


2. Music: 

(1) A scene. 

(2) A solo for a single voice, in which 
various dramatic emotious are displayed. 


“Her whole rendering of the long and trying scena 
was instinct with poetic insight.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 4, 1885. 


s¢é-na/-ri-d, s. [Ital.] 

Drama: A sketch of the scenes and main 
points of an opera libretto or a play, drawn 
up and settled before filling in the details. 
(Grove.) 

“ This scenario occupied twenty-one pages of foolscap 

closely printed,”—Pali Mall Gazette, Dec, 22, 1884. 


* scéen’-ar-y, s. [Lat. scenarius = pertaining 
to ascene.] [SceNnEry.] ‘ 

1. The appearance of places or things; 

scenery. 

‘*He must gain a relish of the works of nature, and 
be conversant in the various scenary of a country 
life.”"— Addison, 

2. The representation of a place in which 

an action is performed. 

“The progress’ of the sound, and the scenary of the 
bordering regions, are imitated from An. vii, on the 
sounding the horn of Alecto.”"—Pope. (Todd.) 

3. The disposition and arrangement of the 
scenes of a play. 

“To make a more perfect model of a picture, is, in 
the language of poets, to draw up the scenury of a 
play.”"—Dryden ; Poetry & Painting. 


scene, s. [Lat. scena, from Gr. oxnvy (skéné) 
=a sheltered place, a tent, a stage, a scene; 
Fr. scéne; Sp. escena ; Ital. scena ] 

* 1. Astage; the part of a theatre on which 
the acting is done; the place where dramatic 
and other shows are exhibited. 

“* A queen in jest, only to fill the scene.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITT, iv. 4& 

2. The imaginary place in which the action 
of a play is supposed to take place; the time, 
piace, circumstances, &c., in which anything 
is imagined to occur, or where the action of 
a story, play, poem, or the like is laid; 
surroundings amid which anything is seb 
before the imagination. 

“ The king is set from London, and the scene 
Is now transported to Southampton.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., ii. (Prol.) 

3. The place where anything occurs or is 
exhibited. 

“ The virtue they had learn'd in scenes of woe.” 

Cowper: Expostulation, 80, 

4, A whole series of actions and events con- 
nected and exhibited, or a whole assemblage 
of objects displayed at one view; a play, a 
spectacle, au exhibition. 

““ Now prepare thee for another scene.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 687. 

5. A place and objects seen together; a 
view, a landscape ; a combination of natural 
views ; scenery. i 

“ Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene.” Milton: P. L., iv. 140. 

6. One of the painted slides, hangings, or 
other devices used to give an appearance of 
reality to the action of a play. The usual 
forms are; (1) The flat scenes or flats [FLAT, a., 
C. If. 8.]; (2) drop-scenes (q.v.); (3) borders 
or soffits, slips of canvas hanging from the top 
of the stage, and representing either the sky 
or a mass of overhanging foliage, &., and (4) 
wings. long, narrow, upright scenes on frames 
at each side of the stage, having much the 
same effect as the borders. [WuIN@, s.] 


7. Somuch of aplayas passes without change 
of locality or time; a division of an act; so 
much of a play as represents what passes 
between the same persons in the same place. 
Plays are divided into acts, and the acts are 
subdivided into scenes, 

“The entrance of a new personage upon the stage, 
forms what is called a new scene. ‘These scenes, or 
successive conversations, should be closely linked and 
connected with each other; and much of the art of_ 

matic composition is shown in maintaining this 
connection.”—Alair: Lectures, lect, 45. 


8. An exhibition of feeling between two 
more persons, usually of a pathetic or pas- 
sionate nature ; often an artificial or affected 
action, or course of action, done for effect; 
a theatrical display. 


J (1) Behind the scenes: — ;- Go 
_ Lit. : Behind the scenery ma tneatre; hence, 
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having access to information not patent to 
the general public, concerning the motives 
for any action or course of conduct, and the 
plans followed or to be followed for attaining 
any object; especially, acquainted with the 
private motives influencing the actions of a 
party or of an individual ; in the secret. 

(2) Set scenes : 

Theat.: Scenes made up ef many parts 
mounted on frames, which fit into each other, 
as an interior with walls, doors, windows, 
fireplace, &c. 


scene-man, s. 
Theat. : The same as SCENE-SHIFTER (q.V.). 


scene-painter,s. One who paints scenes 

or scenery for theatres. 

“Greenwood is, we believe, scene-painter to Drury 
Lane Theatre.”—Byron: English Bards & Scotch Re- 
viewers. (Note.) 

scene-painting, s. A branch of the 

art of painting governed by the laws of per- 
spective, applied to the peculiar exigencies 
of a theatre. It is executed chiefly in dis- 
temper or water-colours, 


scene-shifter, s. 

Theat.: One who shifts or arranges the 
movable scenery in a theatre in accordance 
with the requirements of the play. 


*scene-work, s. A dramatic exhibition. 


“scene, v.t. (Scene, s.] To exhibit ; to make 
ascene or exhibition of; toset out; to display. 


“ Our food is plainer, but eaten with a better ap- 
petite ; our course of employment and action the very 
same, Only not scened so illustriously, nor set off with 
80 good company and conversation.”—Sancroft: Let- 
ters, ii. 17. 


*scene-ful, a. ([Eng. scene, 8.3 -ful(l).] 
Abounding ina scenes, scenery, or imagery. 


scén’-er-y, s, [Lat. scenarius = pertaining to 
a scene or scenes.] 
1. The disposition and arrangement of the 
scenes of a play. 


2. The representation of a place in which 
an action is supposed to take place; the 
scenes of a play. 

“Sophocles increased the number of actors to three, 
and aced the decoration of painted scenery.” —T'win- 
ing: Aristotle on Poetry, pt. 1. 

3. The general appearance of a place; the 
general aspect, as regards variety or beauty, 
or the reverse, in a landscape; combination of 
natural views which give character to a land- 
scape. 

{ Scenery primarily depends on geological 
henomena. Thus the series of Highland 
akes counected by the Caledonian Canal 

follow the strike of the strata, and the wild 
scenery of the Peak of Derbyshire, Ingle- 
borough in Yorkshire, and the rocks over- 
looking the Wye, were produced by enormous 
blocks of Millstone Grit. The scenery and 
general configuration of a district are often 
due rather to the facilities offered to the 
weathering of rocks along small and closely- 
disposed planes of fissure than to the presence 
of long lines of fracture and faulting. 


s¢én’-ic, *scén’-ick, scén'-ic-al, a. (Lat. 
scenicus, from Gr. oxyveds (skénikos); Fr. 
scénique; Sp. escenico; Ital. scenico.] Per- 
taining to the stage; dramatic, theatrical. 
“To-night no veteran Roscii you behold, 
In all the arts of scenic action old.” 
Byron: Prologue, 
scén-d-graph’-ic, scen-d-graph-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. scenograph(y); -ic, -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to scenography; drawn in per- 
spective. 


sgén-0-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sceno- 
raphical ; -ly.] In a scenographic manner ; 

n perspective. 
“Tf the workman be skilled in perspective, more 


than one face nay be represented in our diagram 
scenographically,”—Mortimer. 


ecgen-0g-ra-phy, s. [Gr. oxy} (skenz)=a 
scene, and ypapw (grapho)= to write, to draw ; 
Fr. scénographie.}) The art of perspective ; 
the representation of an object, as of a build- 
ing, according to the rules of perspective ; 
the general view ofa building, as distinguished 
from a ground-plan or elevation, 

“We shall here only represent to you the ichno- 
graphy, and scenography of the ancient burial-places 
ce ae Egyptians,"—@reenhill: Art of Embalming, 

scé-no-pi-ni-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sceno 
pin(us); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


faite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Entom.: A family of Tanystoma, Antenne 
short, with three joints, the third the longest, 
with no bristle; legs short; wings with a 
complete cell on the disk. Very small flies, 
the larve of which are long and feed on fungi. 


S¢é-no-pi'-niis, s. [Apparently a miswrit- 
ing for scenopoiws, from Gr. oknvomouos (skén- 
opois) = tent-making. ] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Scenopinide 
(q.v.). Scenopinus fenestralis and S. fasciatus 
are often seen on windows, especially of 
stables, on the leaves of plants, and on walls. 


scént, *sént, s. [Scenr, v.] 
1, That which, being emitted by or issuing 
from a body or substance, affects the olfactory 
nerves of animals. 


“The rich wardrobe breathed a costly scent.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xv. 115. 


2. An odoriferous liquid distilled from 
flowers, &c., used to perfume the handker- 
chief, and other articles of dress; a perfume. ~ 

3. Odour or smell left on the ground, en- 
abling the track of an animal to be followed. 


“Under these circumstances scent did not much 
favour the pack.”— Field, Sept. 11, 1886, 


4, Scraps of paper torn up sinall and scat- 
tered on the ground in the game of hare-and- 
hounds by the hares, to serve as scent and 
enable the hounds to follow their track. 

*§. A course of pursuit; a track. 


“He gained the observations of innumerable ages, 
and travelled upon the saine scent into Aithiopia.”— 
Temple, 


6. The power of smelling ; the smell. 


“Several dogs of quick scent were turned out among 
the bushes.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch v. 


q To get scent of: To find out, to come to 
know, to discover. 

“Somehow he got scent of what had happened and 

disappeared.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 12, 1885. 
scent-glands, s. pl. 

Comp. Anat.: Glands, variously situated in 
the males of different animals, secreting a 
more or less strongly-smelling substance. 
Those of the musk-deer and civet-cat are 
familiar examples, Their purpose is probably 
aphrodisiac. 


“During the breeding season the anal scent-glands 
of snakes are in active function.”—Darwin: Descent 
of Man (ed. 1885), p. 352, 


sgént, *sént, vt. & 4. (Fr. sentir=to feel, 
to scent, from Lat. sentio=to feel, to perceive ; 
Sp. & Port. sentir ; Ital. sentire.] 
A. Pransitive: 
1, To perceive by the olfactory organs; to 
smell. 


“ But soft! methinks I scent the morning air.” 
Shakesp.. Hamlet, 1. 5. 


2. To fill or imbue with a scent or odour ; 
to perfume. 


“The profusion of rich perfumes with which it was 
scented.”—Horsley : Sermons, vol. i, ser. 8 


* B. Intransitive: 
1. To have a smell, 


“ Whatsoever toucheth it senteth presently of yron.” 
—P. Holland: Plinie bk. xxvii., ch. ii, 


2. To hunt animais by their scent. 


scént-€d, a. [Eng. scent, s.; -ed.] Having a 

scent, odour, or perfume, . 

“ The scentless and the scented rose.” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 15. 

* scént’-ful, * sént/-full, a. [Eng. scent, s. ; 

full.) 

1. Yielding much scent; highly or strongly 
scented. 


“ Ye blossoms, that one varied landscape rise, 
And send your scentful tribute to the skies,” 
Savage: Volunteer Laureat, No. 2, 


2. Having a quick scent or smell. 
“ The sentfull osprey by the rocke had fish’d.” 
< engite : Britannias Pastorals, 


scént’-ing, pr. par. or a. [ScENT, v.] 


*seént’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. scenting; -ly.] 
By scent or smell, 
“Yet I find but one man, Richard Smart by name 
(the most remarkable because but once, and that 
scentingly mentioned by Mr. Fox), burnt at Salisbury.” 
—Fuller: Worthies; Wiltshire. 
scént’-léss, a. [Eng. scant, s. ; -less.] 
1. Having no scent or smell; destitute of 
smell; inodorous. " 


“ The corresponding species here, equally abundant, 
but entirely scentiess."— Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 253. 


2. Affording no scent for hunting. 
erie dry, scentless cycle of days.”—Fiela, April 4, 


sgént-wood,s. [Eng. scent, and wood.) 
Bot. + Alywia buwifolia. (Tasmanian.) 


S¢e'-pa, s.  |Gr. exer} (skep?), from oxémag 
(skepus) = a covering, a shelter.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Scepaces (q.v.). 


s¢é-pa/-gé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scep(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew (q.v.). ] 

Bot.: Scepads; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Euphorbiales. Trees with 
coriaceous, alternate leaves, and membranous 
stipules forming the scales of the buds, 
Flowers apetalous, unisexual, males amen- 
taceous ; sepals four or five, minute and mem- 
branous ; corolla none; stamens two to five, 
with short, inelastic filaments, females in 
short, axillary racemes; sepals six, in two 
whorls ; ovary two-celled; style none; stigma 
with two or four lobes; seeds one or two, 
pendulous, enveloped in a succulent aril. 
Found in forests in tropical India. Known 
genera three, species six, (Lindley.) 


ager ad, s. (Mod. Lat. scep(a); Eng. suff. 
-ad.]) 


Bot, (Pl.): The Scepacee (q.v.). 


*scép’-sis, s. [Gr.] [Scrprtc.] Scepticism; 
sceptical philosophy. 


scép’-tic, t skép’-tic, * skép’-tick, a. &s. 
[Fr. sceptique =a sceptic, from Lat. scepticus 5 
Gr. oxenrixds (shkeptikos) = thoughtful, inquir- 
ing 3 oKxérrowae (skeptomat) = to consider. } 

* A, As adj. : Sceptical. 

B. As substantive : , 

1, One who doubts the truth or reality of 
any principle or system of principles or doc- 
trines; one who hesitates to believe ; (more 
loosely) a disbeliever. 

2. Specifically : 

(1) One who doubts the existence of God 
and the truth of revelation; (more loosely) 
one who disbelieves or denies the divine origin 
of the Christian religion. 


“ But what is error? ‘ Answer he who can |’ 
The sceptic somewhat haughtily exclaim'd.” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
(2) Philos. ; One who pursues the sceptical 

system in philosophy. [Scepricism, 2. (2).] 
“Scepticism, meaning doubt, and being frequently 
used to Foal religious doubt, has alarming associa- 
tions attached to it. To calla mana sceptic is to call 
@ man a heretic, And, unfortunately for Hume's 
pee LEN reputation, he was a sceptic in Theo- 
ogy as well as in Philosophy, and mankind have con- 
sequently identified the former with the latter.”— 

G. H. Lewes, Hist, Philos. (ed. 1880), ii. 332, 


scép’-tic-al, a. [Eng. sceptic; -al.] 

1. Pertaining to or characteristic of a scep- 
tic ; hesitating to admit the truth or reality 
of principles or doctrines ; doubting of every- 
thing ; characterized by scepticism. 


“ His clear and somewhat sceptical understanding, 
and his strong sense of justice, preserved him from 
all excesses."—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


2. Doubting or denying the truth of revela- 
ion. 


* gcép’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sceptical ; -ly.) 
In a sceptical manner ; with doubt. 


“ Scepticalty leave it undecided.”"—Cudworth: In- 
tell. System, p. 806. 


* scép’-tic-al-néss, s. (Eng. sceptical ; -mess.] 
The quality or state of being sceptical ; doubt ; 
profession of doubt. 


“ Continual wavering or scepticalness, concerning 
our calling or election,”—Fuller : Sermons; Of Assur- 
ance, p. 4 a 


scép’-ti-cism, + skép’-ti-cism, s. (Fr. 
scepticisme,. from Eccles. Lat. scepticismus.] 

1. The doctrines, opinions, or principles of 
a sceptic; disability to believe; disbelief, 
doubt, incredulity. 

2. Specifically : 

(1) A doubting, denial, or disbelief of the 
truth of revelation, or of the divine origin of 
the Christian religion, or of the being or truth 
of God. ; 

showing that there ig armedfum, namely, peg 
tainty, between scepticism on one hand, and paj 
infallibility on the other.”—Waterland : Works, v. 127. 

(2) Philos, : The principle of universal doubt, 
or at least doubt with regard to the validity 
of all judgments respecting that which lies 
beyond the range of experience. (Kant, in 
Ueberweg: Hist. Philos. (Eng. ed.). ii. 82.) 
There were three schools of Scepticism in 
Greek Philosophy: (1) that of Pyrrho of Elis, 
in the time of Alexander the Great; (2) the 


Co 
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Middle Academy, beginning with Arcesilaus, 
who flourished towards the close of the third 
century B.c.; and (3) the Later Sceptics, 
beginning with Ainesidemus of Cnossus, who 
appears to have taught at Alexandria in the 
first century after Christ ; they founded their 
teaching upon that of Pyrrho, and are often 
called Pyrrhonists. Scepticism found an 
active and able opponent in 8t. Augustine of 
Hippo (354-430), but revived somewhat in 
the Middle Ages, though at that period, as in 
later times, it dealt rather with the arguments 
by which theological teachings were sustained 
than with the teachings themselves and the 
hilosophical doctrines corresponding thereto. 
e spirit of inquiry awakened by the Refor- 
mation and the Renascence, and the deca- 
dence of the Scholastic Philosophy, led men 
to recur to the ancient Greek systems, and 
Scepticism was revived and supported. by 
Montaigne (1553-92), Pierre Charron (1541- 
1603), and Bayle (1647-1706) in France, and 
in England by Hobbes (1588-1679), Glanvill 
(1636-80, author of Scepsis Scientifica, and 
chaplain to Charles II.), and Joseph Hume 
711-76), whose philosophical scepticism in- 
cited Kant to the construction of his Critical 
Philosophy. 


“Such is the battle-field, where skepticism and dog- 
matism contend. The controversy between them 
reduces itself to this question—Is human knowledge, 
or is it not, a faithful image of real being?” —Jouffroy : 
Introd, to Ethics (ed, Channing), i. 203. 


q In this sense the spelling skepticism is 
occasionally employed, especially in works 
translated from the German. 


* scép’-ti-¢cize, v.i. [Eng. sceptic; -ize.] To 
act the sceptic; to doubt or to pretend to 
doubt of everything ; to be or to pretend to 
be sceptical. 


“You can afford to scepticize, where no one else will 
so much as hesitate.”"—Shastesbury : Inquiry concern- 
ing Virtue, vol. ii., pt. ii., § L. 


sgép-tran’-this, s. [Gr. oxqmrpov (sképtron) 
=a sceptre, and avos (anthos) = a flower.] 
Bot,: A synonym of Cooperia, one of the 
Amaryllex. Sceptranthus (Cooperia) peduncu- 
lata is a night-blooming plant from Texas. 


scép’-tre (tre as tér), * scép'-tér, s. [Fr. 
sceptre, from Lat. sceptrum; Gr. oxyjmtpov 
(sképtron) = a staff to lean on, a sceptre, from 
oxyjnrw (sképts)=to prop; O. Sp. esceptro, 
cetro ; Ital. scettro.] 

1. Lit.: A staff or baton borne by a sove- 
reign or ruler as a syinbol of office or authority; 
aroyal mace ; the ensign of royalty borne in 
the hand. 


“The scepter or staff, was always the ensign of 
judicial and sovereign power.”—Potter ; Antiquities of 
Greece, bk. i., ch. xx. 


2. Fig. : Royal authority or power. 


“ And letteth her that ought the scepter weeld.” 

f Spenser: F. Q., IL. xi. 2 
sceptre-flower, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Sceptranthus (q.v.). 


* scép'-tre (tre as tér), v.t. (Scurrre, s.] To 
give a sceptre to; to invest with a sceptre or 
with royal authority. 


scép’-tred (tred as térd), * scép’-téred, 
a. (Eng. sceptr(e); -ed.] 
1. Bearing or invested with a sceptre. 
“ For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 41, 
2. Imperial ; regal. 


“ Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pale come sweepingly.” 
F Milton : Il Penseroso, 98. 
*scép’-tre-dom (tre as tér), s. (Eng. 
sceptre ; -dom.] Reign. 
“In the sceptredom of Edward the Confessor,”— 
Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 


* scép’-tre-léss (tre as ter), a. (Eng. sce 
ores lees} Having no oats i 


7 ; “ * seep-try, a. [Eng. sceptr(e); -y.] Sceptred, 
a 


‘roy: 
“ Ludolph’s sceptry hand.” 
Keats : Otho the Great, i. 1. 
e seérne, v.t. [An abbreviation of discern 
(q.v.).] To discern. 
i. “ He easily 
Might scerne that it was not his sweetest sweet.” 


—— Spenser: F. Q., ILI, x. 22. 
. wire 
_ sehadl-stein, s. 


(ScHALsTEIN.] 
a 


- b’-a-gite, s. (CHABAZITE.] 
a -gér (bz as ptz), s. [Ger., from 
and zieger = green cheese, 


erland, and flavoured with the flowers of 
Melilotus cerulea. 

schetz’-éll-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful, but 
probably after one Schetzell ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: The same as SYLVINE (q.V.). 

* schah, s. 
schal’-stein, schaal'-stein, s. (Ger. 
schale, schaale = a scale, and stein =a stone. ]} 

*1, Min. : Wollastonite (q.v.). 

2. Petrol. : A name given to certain foliated 
rocks of clastic origin, which have been 
derived principally from clay-slates, but some- 
times mixed with minerals obtained froin 
igneous rocks. 

schalstein-amygdaloid, s. 

Petrol. : “A schalstein with many lenticular 
and spherical inclusions of calcite evenly dis- 
tributed, 

schalstein-breccia, s. 

Petrol.: A schalstein permeated by reticu- 
lated veins of calcite, so as to present the 
appearance of a breccia, 


schaistein-conglomerate, s. 

Petrol. : A schalstein-breccia, in which the 
separated fragments have become partly 
rounded by solution. 

schalstein-limestone, s. 

Petrol. : A foliated rock, owing its existence 
to the deposition of carbonate of lime mixed 
with a diabase-mud. 

schalstein-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : Aschalstein containing individual 
crystals of labradorite (q.v.). 

* schaltow, v.i. [A corrupt. of shalt thou.] 

*schame, s. [SHAME.] 

*schap, s. (SHape.] 

schap’-bach-ite, s. [After Schapbach, 
Baden, where found ; suff. -ife (Min.).] 


Min.: A mixture of bismuthine, argentite, 
and galenite. (See these words.) 


schapz-i-gér (pz as ptz), s. [ScHABZINGER.] 


schat’/-chén (pron. shat’-kén), s, [Ger.] 
A man employed to solicit and arrange mar- 
riage for another; a marriage broker, usually 
among the German Jews. 


scheat, s. (Arab. sa’id = the fore-arm.] 
Astron.: A fixed star, 8 Pegasi. 


*sche’-di-asm, s. 


(Suag.] 


(Gr. oyediacpa (sche- 


diasma) = that which is done extempore or | 


off-hand, from oxediagw (schediazd) = to do a 
thing off-hand; oxéé.0s (schedios) = sudden, 
off-hand ; oxeSdy (schedon) = near, nigh.] Cur- 
sory writing on a loose sheet. 


schéd’-ile (or as séd’-ule, or skéd’-al), 
*ced-ule, *sced-ule, * sead-ule, s. 
(O. Fr. schedule(Fr. cédule), from Lat. schedula, 
dimin. of scheda, scida =a strip of papyrus- 
bark; Gr. oxédy (schedé)= a tablet, a leaf; 
axis (schid@)=a cleft piece of wood, from 
the same root as Lat. scindo; Gr. oxidw 
(schizo) = to cleave; Ital. schedula, cedula.] 
-A piece or sheet of paper or parchment con- 
taining a written or printed table, list, cata- 
logue, or inventory; a catalogue, table, or 
list annexed toa large document, as to a lease, 
a will, an act of parliament, &c. 
“Then were certain devices for laws delivered to 


my learned council to pen, as by a schedule appeareth.” 
—Burnet : Records, pt. ii., bk. ii, 


schéd’-ale (or as skéd@’-al, or séd’-w]), 


v.t. To place, set, or write down in a schedule, 
list, or catalogue. 


Scheele,s. [C. W. Scheele, a Swedish chemist, 
1742-1786.] (See etym. and compound.) 


Scheele’s green, s. 

Chem. ; Acid arsenite of copper. A brilliant 
grass-green pigment, obtained by dissolving 
in boiling water a mixture of arsenious acid 
and potassic carbonate, filtering, and adding 
to the solution, whilst warm, a solution of 
sulphate ofcopper. Itis extremely poisonous, 


scheél’-ite, s. [After the Swedish chemist, 

Scheele; suff. -ite(Min.); Fr. scheelin calcaire ; 
Ger. scheelerz, scheelspath, scheelit.] 

Min,: A mineral erystallizing in octahedra 

of the tetragonal system, hemihedral; also 


reniform and massive. Hardness, 4°55; 


scheel’-it-ine, s. 


scheér’-ér-ite, s. 


schéff -ér-ite, s. 


scheik, s. 
+ Schél-lin’-gi-an, a. [See def.] Of, belong- 


Schél-ling-ism, s. 


sp. gr. 59 to 6°076; lustre, somewhat 
adamantine ; colour, white, variously tinted, 
brownish ; transparent to translucent ; brittle. 
Compos.: lime, 19°4; tungstic acid, 80°6 = 
100, which gives the formula CaOWOs3. Found 
=o aes with tin ore and many other min- 
erals, 


[Eng. scheelit(e) ; suff. -ine 
(Min.).] 
Min.: The same as STOLZITE (q.V.). 


[After Captain Scheerer, 
the finder ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
thin tabular or acicular crystals, also granular. 
Soft; sp. gr. 1 to 1°2; lustre, pearly to resinous ; 
colour, when pure, whitish to gray; trans- 
parent to translucent; tasteless ; soluble in 
alcohol and ether. Compos.: carbon, 73; 
hydrogen, 24 = 97, or, as suggested by Dana 
because of the imperfect analysis, carbon, 75; 
hydrogen, 25 =100, the polymere of marsh- 
gas. Found in lignite at Uznach, Switzer- 
land, and near Manchester, England. 


[After Herr Scheffer ; suff. 
-ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A massive mineral found at Longban, 
Sweden. Sp. gr. 3°39; colour, reddish-brown. 
A variety of pyroxene (q.v.) containing lime, 
magnesia, and manganese, having the formula 
(CaO, MgO,Mn0O)SiO9. 

2. A monoclinic mineral oecurring in 
crystals at Longban. Hardness, 5 to 5°5; 
sp. gr. 3°433 to 8°486; lustre, vitreous ; colour, 
chestnut- to eclove-brown. According to an 
analysis by Winkler, contains silica, 49°50; 
alumina, 1°42; sesquioxide of iron, 25°43; 
protoxide of manganese, 6°78; protoxide of 
nickel, 0°20; magnesia, 4°27; lime, 7°75; 
potash, 0°19. Dana places it as a sub-species 
of the group of amphiboles. 


(SHeEtrxK.] 


ing to, or connected with F. W. J. v. Schelling 
or with Schellingism (q.v.). 

4 Neo-Screllingian: Of, belonging to, or 
connected with New-Schellingism. [ScHEL- 
LINGISM, ¥.] 


“To the Neo-Schellingian School belongs W, Rosen. 
krantz.”—Ueberweg : Hist, Philos, (Eng. ed.), ii. 281. 


[Ger. Schellingismus. 
(See def.)] 


Philos.: The system of philosophy of 
Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph (afterwards von) 
Schelling (1775-1854). [IpEntiry, s., 4 (3). ] 


“Kantism, the renewed Spinozism (Schellingism) 
and Herbartism lay conjoined and undeveloped in the 
pati of Leibnitz.”—Ueberweg ; Hist. Philos, (Bung. 
ed.), ii. 114, 


+ J New-Schellingism : 
Philos. : (See extract). 


“Friedrich Julius Stahl (eee the anti-raticnal- 
istic, theologizing philosopher of law, pereed in his 
doctrine more especially with certain of Schelling'’s 
later rearnal plot (although protesting against the de- 
signation of his HL SSOPDY) as New-Schellingism).”— 
Ueberweg: Hist. Philos, (Eng. ed.), ii. 226, 


schel-lim, skél'-lim, s. [0. Fr. schelme 


=a rogue, a rascal, from Ger. schelm=a 
rogue. The word was introduced into France 
by the German mercenary soldiers hired by 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII.] A rogue. 
(Scotch.) 


“That schellwm Malcolm—but I’m obliged to Colonel 
Talbot for putting my hounds into such good condi- 
tion.”—Scott : Waverley, ch, 1xxi. 


*schélm, * shélm, s. [ScueLnum.] 
schél-to-pa’-sik, shél-td-pii-sik, s. 


(Russ. ] 

Zool. : Pseudopus paliasii, from Central 
Russia, Hungary, and Dalmatia. It is dark 
chestnut-brown, glassy in appearance, and 
externally it resembles a snake, the fore limbs 
being entirely absent, and the hind limbs 
reduced to rudiments. It is from two to 
three feet long; feeds on insects, mice, and 
small birds, and becomes exceedingly tame 
in captivity. 


sche’-ma, s. [Gr.] [Scueme, s.] 


Metaphysics : / 

1, Kant’s name for a mediating factor ren- 
dering possible the application of the cate- 
gories to phenomena. Such a factor he fund 
in Time, since Time is, as a form @ priori, 
homogeneous with the categories, and, as a 


'; PORt, J6W1 ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. tig. 


-tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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form of the sensibility, with phenomena. 
[KANTIAN-PHILOSOPHY. ] 


“The Schemata, in the order of the categories 
iguanulty. quulity, relation, morality) are founded on 
he seri] nature of time, the contents of time, the 
order of time, avd on time as a whole. The schema 
of reality is beiny in time, and that of negation is not- 
being in time. The schena of substance is the per- 
Bistence of the real in time; that of causality is regular 
succession in time; that of community, or the reci- 
proeal causality of substiumces in respect of their acci- 
dents, is the simultaneous existence of the qualifica- 
tions of the one substance with those of the other, 
following a universal rule, The schema of possibility 
is the wyreement of the synthesis of diverse represen- 
tations with the universxl conditions of time, and 
hence the determivation of the representation of a 
thing as xssocinble with some particular time; the 
schenia of actuality is existence in a definite time, 
and that of necessity is existence at all times.”—Ue- 
berweg : Hist. Philos. (ug. ed.), ii, 171. 


2. In Leibnitz’s Monadology the principle 
which is essential to each monad, and consti- 
tutes its peculiar characteristics, 


sche-mat’-ic, a. 
matis =a scheme.] 
or schema. 


{Lat. schema, genit. sche- 
Pertaining to a scheme 


= schem’-a-tism, s. [Gr. cxnuatiopds (sche- 
matismos), froin oxqma (schéma), genit. ox7- 
patos (schématos)=a scheme (q.v.); Fr. 
schematisme. | 


I. Ord. Lang.: The particular form or. dis- 
position of a thing; an exhibition in outline 
of any systematic arrangement ; outline, figure. 

“The latent schematism is that invisible structure 
of bodies on which so many of their properties de- 
pend. When we inquire into the constitution of 
crystals, or into the internal structure of plants, &c., 

we are examining into the latent schematism.”—G, H. 
Lewes: History of Philosophy, ii. 131. 


*IL. Astrol.: The combination of the as- 
pects of the heavenly bodies, 


*schem’-a-tist, s. [Gr. oyjpua (schema), 
geuit. *xyuaros (schématos) = a scheme.] A 
projector ; one given to forming schemes. 


“The treasurer maketh little use of the schematists, 
who are dayly plying him with their visions.”—Swift: 
Letter to Dr. King. 


* schem’-a-tize, v.i. [Gr. oxnparive (sché- 
mitizo) = to formascheme; Fr. schematiser.] 
To form a scheme or scheies. 


scheme, s. ([Lat. schema, from Gr. oxjpa 
(schéna), from sxyjow (skésd), fut. of Exw (echd) 
= to have; Fr. schéme; Ital. & Lat. schema.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A combination of various things into one 
view, design, or purpose ; a system, a plan. 
“Were our senses made much quicker, the appear- 


ance and outward scheme of things would have quite 
avother face to us,"—Locke, 


2. A plan, a project, a contrivance, a design. 


“Then at length the scheme devised by the poor and 
obscure Scottish adventurer was taken up in earnest 
by Moutague."—WVacauulay: Hist. Eng,, eh. xx. 


* 3. A representation of any design or geo- 
metrical figure by lines so as to make it intel- 
ligible ; a diagram. 

II. Astrol.: A representation or diagram of 
the aspects of the celestial bodies ; an astro- 
logical figure or diagrain of the heavens. 

“It is a scheme and face of heaven, 
As th’ aspects are disposed this even.” 
Butier ; Hudibras, II, iii. 589, 
scheme, a. [Ital. scemo= incomplete.] 

Arch,: Applied to an arch which forms a 
portion of a circle less than a semicircle ; as, 
a scheme-arch, sometimes erroneously written 
skene-arch. 


scheme, v.t. & t. [Scuemn, s.] 


A. Trans. : To plot, to plan, to contrive. 
“For useless lay the now-neglected chain ; 
Threats fail'd, and punishments were schem'd in 
vain.” Lewis > Stetius ; Thebaid, ii” 
B. Intrans.: To form plans or schemes ; to 
plot, to plan. 
“T schemed and wrought, 
Until 1 overturned him.” 
Tennyson. Enid & Geraint, 1,677. 
*gcheme’-ful, a. [Eng. scheme, s.; -ful(l).] 
Full of scheimes, plans, or tricks. 


schem’-ér, s. [Eng. schem/(e), v.; -er.] One 


who schemes, plots, or contrives ; a projector, 
a contriver, a plotter. 


schem-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, (In a good sense); Planning, contriving. 


2, (In a bad sense): Plotting, intriguing ; 
given to forming schemes. 


C. As subst.: A scheme, a plot, a con- 
trivance. (Byron: Thou art not False.) 


(ScurmE, v.] 


schematic—schism 


schem’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. scheming; -ly.] 
In a scheming manner; by schemes or in- 
trigues, 


*schem’-ist, s. (Eng. schem(e); -ist.] A 
schemer, a projector. 
‘Baron Puffendorf observed well of those indepen- 


dent schemists, in the words here following.”—Water- 
land: Works, v. 500, 


schene, s. ([Fr., from Lat. schenus; Gr. 
cxotivos (schoinos)=a Persian land-ineasure. ] 
An Egyptian measure of length, equal to sixty 
stadia, or about seven miles and a half. 


schénk’-beer, s. ([Ger. schenk-bier, from 
schenken = to pour out, because put on draught 
soon after being made.] A kind of mild 
German beer; German draught beer. 


schér’-bét, s. [SHERBET.] 


schér’-bét-zide, s. [Suerser.] An itiner- 
ant vendor of sherbet, syrup, fruit, &c., in 
Eastern towns. 


schér’-€r-ite, s. [ScasEReRirTEz.] 
*schér-if’,,s. [SHERIFr.] 


* gsché-ro’-ma, s. [Gr. éypés (#2ros) = dry.] 
A dry inflammation of the eye. 
schérz-an’-do (z as tz), adv. & s. 

Music: 
A, As adv. : In a playful, lively, or sportive 
manner. 


B, As subst.: A movement of a lively and 
droll character. 


[Ital.] 


schérz’-o (z as tz), s. [Ital., from Ger. scherz 
=a joke.) 
Music: A term applied to a sportive, play- 
ful movement in a sonata or symphony. 


*sche'-sis (pl. sche’-sés), s. [Gr. oxjow 
(schés0), fut. of éxw (echd) = to have, to hold.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Habitude; state of the body 

or of one thing with regard to other things. 


“Tf that mind which has existing in itself from all 
eternity all the simple essences of things, and conse- 
quently all their possible scheses or habitudes, should 
ever change, there would arise a new schesis in the 
mind, which is contrary to the supposition.”"—Norris. 

2. Rhet.: A statement of what is considered 

to be the adversary’s habitude of mind, by 
way of argument against him, 


*schétic, *schét-ic-al, a. [Gr. cynrixds 
(schétikos).] [ScHxEsis.] Of or pertaining to 
the state of the body; constitutional ; habi- 
tual. 


scheuch-zér-i-a (or etl as 61; Zz as tz), s. 
[Named in honour of John James Scheuchzer, 
a Swiss botanist, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century.] 

Bot.: A genus of Juncaginaces or Junca- 
gine. Perianth single, herbaceous, of six 
reflexed segments, the inner ones narrower ; 
stamens six, filameuts slender; capsules 
three, inflated, two valved, one seeded. A 
single known species, a small marsh herb, 
found in Britain but rare. 


schié-dam’, s. [See def.] Hollands gin. So 
called from Schiedam, a town where it is 
principally manufactured. " 


schief’-ér-spar, s. [Ger. schiefer=slate, 
and Bug. spar; Ger. schieferspath.] 


Min. : The same as SLATE-SPAR (q.V.). 
Schf’-ites, s. (Surrres.] 


schil’-ler, s. [Ger. =a play of colour.] (See 
etym, and compound.) 


schiller-spar, s. 
Min. : The same as BastITE (q.v.). 


schil-ler-1-za’-tion, s. (Ger. schiller=a 
play of colour; Eng. -ization.] 

Petrol. ; A word suggested by Prof. Judd to 
denote the changes which take place in the 
structure and chemical composition of certain 
minerals, by which ‘‘negative crystals” are 
produced, and sometimes filled by decompo- 
sition products, giving rise to the glittering 
appearance upon certain crystallographic 
planes, resembling that upon the well-known 
Schiller spar (q.v.). (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., 
vol. xli., p. 383.) 


ve 


schill-ing, s. (SKILLING.] 
* schim’—mer, v. & s. [SHIMMER.] 
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schin-dy-le’-sis, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
oxivdiAnos (schindulésis)=a cleaving into 
sinall pieces. ] 

Anat. : The kind of joint in which one bone 
is received into a groove in another, as the 
rostruin of the sphenoid boue is received into 
the vomer. 


schi-niis, s. (Gr. oyivos (schinos) = the 
mastic tree. Not the modern genus.] 


Bot.: A genus of Anacardiacez. Tropical 
American trees, with unequally pinnate leaves, 
having the terminal leatlet long, and panicles 
of small white dicecious flowers. A substance 
like mastic exudes from Schinws molle. The 
Peruvians use it for strengthening their gums. 
Auguste de St. Hilaire says that those who 
sleep under the shade of S. Arroeira are 
attacked by swellings. The fresh juicy bark 
rubbed on newly-made ropes, covers them 
with a very durable dark-brown coating, and 
its juice is used in diseases of the eye. 


* schire’-man, s. 


schir’-mér-ite, s. 
sulf. -ite (Min.). 

Mineralogy : 

1, A massive, granular mineral, disseminated 
in quartz ; soft ; brittle ; sp. gr. 6°737; colour, 
bluish-gray to black; lustre, metallic. 
Compos.: a sulphide of bismuth, silver and 
lead, analyses leading to the formula Pb8,2Ag 
8,2Big83, which approaches to the composi- 
tion of cosalite (q.v.). 

2. A name given to a mineral of doubtful 
composition from the Red Cloud mine, 
Colorado. Compos. stated to be a telluride of 
gold, silver and iron, with formula (AuFe} 
Te + 3AgTe. 


schir’-réf, s. 
schir—ris, s. 


schism (ch silent), * schisme, * scisme, s. 
[Fr. schisme, scisme = a division in or from the 
church, from Lat. schisma; Gr. oxlona 
(schisma) =a rent, a split, a schism, from 
ox(Gw (shizo)=to cleave; Sp. cisma; Port. 
schisma ; Ital. scisma, cisma.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A split or division in a com- 
munity. 

2. Theol.: The Greek word cxiopna is used 
in three senses in the New Testament: (1) 
a rent or tear (Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, Vulg. 
scissura) ; (2) a difference of opinion, dissen- 
sion (John vii, 43, x. 19, Vulg. dissensio, ix. 16, 
Vulg. schisma) ; (3) party spirit or division in 
the Church (1 Cor. i. 10, xii. 25, Vulg. schisma, 
xi. 18, Vulg. scissura). The word was after- 
wards employed by the fathers and theological 
writers to denote formal separation from the 
unity of the Church, 


“ He [St. Thomas Aquinas] thus explains the differ- 
ence between heresy and schism. Heresy is opposed to 
faith, schism to charity, so that, although all heretics 
are schisinatics, because loss of faith includes separa- 
tion from the Church, all schismatics are not heretics, 
since Aman may, from anger, pride, awbition, or the 
like, sever himself from the comiunion of the Church, 
and yet believe all that which the Church proposes © 
for our belief. Still, a state of pure schism, i.e., of 
schism without heresy, cannot continue long, at lenst, 
in the case of a large number of men.”—Addis & 
Arnold; Cath, Dict., p. 745, 


This is practically the sense in which the 
word is used by Anglican High Churchmen. 
Protestant Dissenters apply the terin to divi- 
sions or parties in a religious body (cf. 1 Cor. 
xii. 24-6), or rending a church into two por- 
tions without adequate cause. 


{ (1) Greek Schism: 


Church Hist.: The separation between the 
churches of the Eastern and Western Clurches. 
(GREEK CHURCH. ] 


(2) Western Schism : 


Church Hist.: A schism in the Roman 
Church, arising out of a disputed claim to the 
Papal throne. It practically ended in 1417, 
when the Council of Constance elected Otho 
Colonna (Martin V.), though Peter de Luna 
(Benedict XIII.) asserted his right to the title 
of Pope till his death in 1430. 


Schism Act, s. 


Law; The Act 13 Anne, c. 7, proposed and 
carried in 1714 by Lord Bolingbroke. It 
required all teachers to confurm to the 
Established Church, and forbade them to be ~ 
present at any convemticle or disseuting place 
of worship. It took effect on Aug. 1, 1714, the 
day on which the queen died, and in 1719 it — 
was repealed by 5 Geo, I. c. 4. 


[SHIREMAN.] 
[After J. F. L. Schirmer 


(SHERIFF.] 
[Scrrruvs.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, 0. =é¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


| achis’-ma, s. [Gr.] [Scnism.] 
| Music; An interval equal to half a comma 
AY (q.¥.)- ; 


achis-mat'-ic (ch silent), * schis-mat-ike, 
* scys-mat-ike, a. & s. (Fr. schismatique 
=schismatic, fromm Lat. schismaticus; Gr. 
oxiomarikds (schismatikos), from oxtouwa (schis- 
mia)= schism (q.v.); Sp. cismatico; Ital. scis- 
matico.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to or implying 
achism ; of the nature of schism; tending to 
schisin. 

B, As subst.: One who separates from an 
established church or religion (Scuism]; one 
who takes part in a schism. (Formerly pro- 
nounced, as in the example, sig’-mg-tic.) 

“So schismatics the plain believers quit, 
And are but damn‘d for having too inuch wit.” 
Pope : Lssay on Criticism, 428, 
schis-mat’-ic-al (ch silent), *scis-mat-ic- 
all, a. (Eng. schismatic ; -al.] The same as 
ScHIsMATIC (q.Vv.). 


schis-mat’-ic-al-ly (ch silent), adv. (Eng. 
schismatical ; -ly.] Ina schismatie manuer ; 
by way of schism ; towards schism. 
“ But being schismatically inclined, he [John Geree] 
sed to couform.”—Wood: Athene Oxon., bk. ii. 


*schis-mAt’-ic-al-néss(ch silent), s. [Eng. 

‘ schismatical ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being schismatical. 

“As mischievous a mark as any of her carnality, is 


her dissension and schismaticalness even to mutual 
persecution,”"—More ; On the Seven Churches, p. 115, 


* schis’-ma-tize (ch silent), v.i. [Fr schis- 
matiser.} To commit or practise schism; to 
muke a breach in the communion of the 
church ; to be a schismatic. 


* schis’-mic, * schis’-mick (ch silent), a. 
(Eng. schism; -ic.] Schismatic. 
“ Vouchsafe our soul's rest without schismic strife.” 
Sylvester; Little Bartas, 1,047. 
*schism’-léss (ch silent), a, [Eng. schism; 
-less.) Free from schism; not affected by 
schism. 


“ The peace and good of the church is not terminated 
in the schismiess estate of one or two kingdoms,”— 
Milton: Reason of Church Government, bk, i., ch. vi. 


. - schist, s. 
divided.) 
Petrol.: A term used for rocks consisting of 
mineral ingredients arranged so as to impart 
@ more or less laminar structure, that may 
be broken into slabs or slaty fragments, Such 

are mica-schists, schlorite-schists, &c. 


schis’-tés, s. (Scutst.] 
' Ornith. : Wedge-bills; a genus of Trochi- 
lide, with two species from Ecuador, 


schis-td6-plea-riim, s._[Gr. cxio7ds (schis- 
tos) = split, and wAevpa (pleura) =a rib.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Dasypodide, closely 
allied to Glyptodon (q.v.), from the bone- 
caves of Brazil. Schistopleurum typus was 
eight feet long, including the tail, and the 
carapace stood three feet in height. 


schis’-tose, schis’-tic, schis’-totis, a. 
r [Bng. schist ; -ose, -ic, -ous.] Having the 
structure of schist; pertaining to or of the 
nature of schist. 


schis-to-stég’-a, s. [Gr. cx.ards (schistos) = 
divided, and oréyn (stegé) = a roof.) 
Bot.: The typical genns of Schistostegee, 
ae os SN ed eylindrically bell-shaped. Only species, 
a: chistostega osmundacea, found in various 
__ English caverns. 


sehis-té-stés'-8-z, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. schisto- 
__-steg(a) ; Lat. tem. pl. adj, suff. -ew.] 
 Bot.: A tribe of operculate, terminal fruited 
nosses. Stem naked below, foliaceous above ; 
es frond- or fern-like, attached vertically, 
‘small, attached horizontally, and arranged 
cuncially ; capsule minute, globular oval, 
rminute, without an annulus ; operculum 

small, convex. 


gschiz-6, pref. [Pref. oxidw (schizo) = 
e.] Mii Me a we FB ita 


[Gr. oxord¢ (schistos)= split or 


Gr. oxigw (schizd) = to split. 
fan-like spikes.) 


genus of Bchizeor (q.v.). | 


schisma—Schlippé 


schi-zee’-€-x, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. schize(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew,] 
Bot.: A tribe of Polypodiacee. Spore- 
cases dorsal, with a complete terminal con- 
tracted ring ; spores pyramidal or conical, 


schiz-an’-dra, s. (Pref. schiz-, and Gr. aijp 
(anér), genit, avdpds (andros) = a male.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Schizandraces 
(q.v.). Schizandra coccinea, from the Southern 
United States, has been introduced into 
Britain, and is a beautiful garden climber. 


schiz-an-dra’-cé-, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
schizandr(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: An order of Diclinous Exogens; 
alliance Menispermales. Scrambling shrubs, 
with alternate, simple, entire, or toothed, 
exstipulate leaves, often with pellucid dots ; 
flowers, small, solitary or clustered, axillary, 
with imbricated bracts, unisexual; sepals 
three to six; the outer smaller; petals three 
to nine, hypogynous ; carpels indefinite in 
number, each one-celled, with two pendulous 
ovules. Fruit an aggregation of pulpy berries, 
each one- or two-seeded, with spurious 
dissepiments, the seeds nestling in pulp. 
Found in India, Japan, and the hotter parts 
of North America. Known genera five, 
species twelve. (Lindley.) 


schiz-an’-thits, s. (Pref. schiz-, and Gr. 
avos (anthos) = a flower.] 
Bot.: A genus of Salpiglossides. Viscid 
Chilian herbs, with crimson, purple, violet, or 
white flowers, in cymes. 


schiz-o-, pref. [Scuiz-.] 


+ schiz’-0-carp, s. (Pref. schizo-, and Gr. 
kaptros (karpos) = a fruit.) 

Bot.: A capsule.which splits longitudinally 

or transversely into valves, called mericarps. 


schiz’-0-don, s. [Pref. schiz(o)-, and Gr. ddovs 
(odous), genit. d66vr0s (odontus) = a tooth. ] 
Zool.: A genus of Octodontine, with two 
species from Chili and the eust side of the 
southern Andes. The folds of the molars 
meet in the middle. Schizudon fuscus, the 
Brown Schizodon, a nocturnal animal, passing 
most of its life underground, is about the size 
of a rat, dark brown above, dirty yellowish 
beneath. It burrows in grassy places near 
mountain streams to such an extent as to 
render travelling uncomfortable. 


schiz’-6-diis, s. [Scuizopon.] 

Palewont.: King’s name for the genus of 
Trigoniade, called by Sowerby Axinus. 
Twenty known species, from the Upper 
Silurian to the Muschelkalk. 


schi-zog’-na-thay, s. pl. [Pref. schizo-, and 
Gx. yvabos (gnatios) = a jaw.] 

Ornith, ; A sub-order of Carinate Birds, in 
which the maxillo-palatine plates do not unite 
with the vomer or with each other. There 
are six families: Charadriomorphe, Gerano- 
morphe, Cecomorphe, Spheniscomorphe, 
Alectoromorphe, and  Peristeromorphe. 
(Hualey, in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, pp. 415-72.) 


schi-z6g’-na-thotis, a. [ScuizocnaTn#.] 
Belonging to, characteristic of, or resembling 
the sub-order Schizognathe. (Hualey: loc. 
sup. cit.) 


schiz’-0-my-¢éte, s. [Scurzomycures.] Any 
individual of the Schizomycetes (Hncyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xxi. 400). 


schiz-6-my-¢é'-tés, s. pl. [Pref. schizo-, and 
Gr. wvKns (mukés), genit. pixntos (mukétos) = 
a fungus.] 

Bot.: A name proposed by Naegeli in 1857 
to include Bacteria, Microphytes, Microbes, 
&c. The term has been used in various sig- 
nifications by different authors, but is now 
generally held to include minute vegetable 
organisms, destitute of chlorophyll and mul- 
tiplying by bipartition, They are saprophy- 
tic or parasitic in habit, and are often joined 
with certain of the lower Algee in a group 
Schizophyte. 


hiz-é-n&-mér’-t8-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, 
a hast Al et oe oe 
Zool. : 
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schiz-0-né-meér’-tine, s. (Mod. Lat. schizo- 
nemert(ea); Bug. sult. -ime.] Any individual 
of the Schizonemertea (q.v.). 


“Many Schizonemertines living in the mud appear 
to be blind.” —£ney. Brit. (ed. 9th), xvii. 829. 


schiz-0-pé-tal’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
schizopetul(on) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Spirolobee (q.v.). 


schiz-d-pét’-a-lon, s. (Pref. schizo-, and 
Gr. méradov (petalon) = a leaf.) 
( ay : The typical genus of Schizopetalide 
q.v.). 


schiz’-d-phy-tz, s. pl. (Pref. schizo-, and Gr. 
utov (phuton)=a plant.) [Scuizomycerrs,] 


* schiz'-0-pod, s. [Scuizopopa.] One of the 
Schizopoda (q.v.). 


* schi-zop’-0-da, s. pl. (Pref. schizo-, and Gr. 
movs (pous), genit. modds (podos) = a foot.] 
Zool. : An old name for the Myside (q.v.), 


schiz-Op-tér-is, s. (Pref. schizo-, and Gr. 
ntepcs (pteris) = a fern.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of ferns, from the Oolitic 
Shales of Yorkshire, (Brongniart.) 


schiz-o-rhi-nal, a. [(Scuizoruina.] 

Comp. Anat. : Having the osseous external 
nares in the form of triangular openings, the 
apical angle of each of the triangles being 
situated between the inner and outer process 
of the nasal bone of the corresponding side. 
(Garrod, in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1873, pp. 33-38.) 


schiz-0-rhis, s. [Scu1zorHtna.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Musophagide, or a 
sub-genus of ‘T'uracus forming, with Cory- 
thaix, the False Turacos. Schizorhis concolor 
is the Gray Plantain-eater. They range over 
Africa from Abyssinia to the Cape. 


schi-zos’-td-ma, s. [Pref. schizo-, and Gr. 
ora. (stoma) = the mouth.]} 
Zool.: A genus of Vampyri (q.v.), with four 
species, froin the Brazilian and Mexican sub- 
regions. Allied to Vampyrus, but with the 
nose-leaf less developed. 
schiz-0-thor’-Ax, s. [Pref. schizo-, and Lat. 
thoraaz (q.v.). | 

Tchthy.: A genus of Cyprinide, group” 
Cyprinina. Closely akin to Oreinus (q.v.). 
Seventeen species from fresh waters of the 
Himalayas, and to the north of them. 


Schlang’-en-bad, s. [See extract.] 
Geog.: A German watering-place, six miles 
W.N.W. of Wiesbaden. The water has a tem- 
erature of 80°, and though not remarkable 
or its medicinal properties is said to be an 
admirable cosmetic. 


“This place receives its name of Schlangenbad 
(Serpent’s Bath) from the great number of snakes and 
vipers... which not only abound in the neighbour- 
hood, but even haunt the springs themselves, for the 
sake of the warmth yielded by the water, or for the 
roe ways Handbook of North Germany (ed. 

77), P. 339, 


Schlangenbad-snake, s. 
Zool.: Colwher, esculapii. In the south of 


pects it attains a length of more than four 
eet. 


schlan’-ite, s. [After Schlan, Bohemia, 
wiiere it occurs; suff. -ite (Min.).4 
Min.: A name given by Dana to a brown 
powder obtained from anthracoxene (q.v.) by 
treatment with ether. Compos.: carbon, 
81°63 ; hydrogen, 8°85 ; oxygen, 9°52 = 100. 


schlei-chér’-a, s. [Named after Schleicher, 
a German botanist.] 

Bot.: A»genus of Sapindee. Trees with 
abruptly pinnate leaves ; calyx five-toothed ; 
petals none ; stamens six to ten; fruit a one- 
two-, or three-celled drupe. The sueculend 
aril of Schleichera trijuga, a large Indian and 
Burmese tree, is eaten. Rubbed up with oil, 
it is applied to the skin as a cure of itch, The ~ 
tree exudes a yellow resin, and produces lac. 


schlich, s. (Ger.] The same as Sricu (q.v.). 
Schlip'-pé, s. [The name of the discoverer.] - 
(See compound.) /, 
Schlippe’s salt, s. 
Chem, : SbS’NaSz,9H20. Obtained by heat- 
ing together finely-powdered antimonious 


sulphide, sulphur, sodic carbonate, slaked 
lime, and water, filtering and evaporating 


- 
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schmelze—scholium 


filtrate. It crystallizes in large, pale-yellow 
tetrahedra, soluble in boiling water. Ex- 
posed to the air, the crystals partly decom- 
pose, becoming coated with a reddish-brown 
layer of antimonic-sulphide, 


schmélz-é (z as tz), s. [Ger.] 
Glass; A composition of silica, 5; minium, 
8; nitre, 1; potash, 1. Used for making a 
ruby glass for flashing colourless articles. 


schmi-deé’-li-a, schmié-deé'-li-a, s. 
{Named after Casimir Christopher Schmidel, 
a professor of botany at Erlangen.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sapindes. Trees or 
shrubs, generally with trifoliate leaves; axil- 
lary, racemous, white flowers, with four petals, 
four glands, and four stamens. The fruit of 
Schmidelia edulis has a sweet and pleasant 
taste; it is eaten in Brazil, The root of 
S. serrata is employed in India in diarrhoea, 
and S. africana in Abyssinia against tapeworm. 


schnaps, schnapps, s. [Ger. schnapps=a 
dram.) A dram of Hollands gin or other 
ardent spirit. 


schneé’-berg-ite, s. [After Schneeberg, 
Tyrol, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : An isometric mineral found in small 
octahedrons with dodecahedral cleavage. 
Hardness, 6°5; sp. gr. 4:1; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, honey-yellow ; transparent. Compos. : 
principally lime and antimony, as oxides. 


schnei-dér’-i-an, a. [See def.] Of, belong- 
ing to, or connected with Conrad Victor Schnei- 
der (1610-1680), Professor of Medicine to the 
Elector of Wiirtemberg. 


schneiderian-membrane, 8. 
Anat. : The pituitary-membrane (q.v.), first 
described in 1660 by Schneider. 


schnei-dér-ite, s. [After Herr Schneider ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A variety of laumontite (q.v.), con- 
taining magnesia. Found in the serpentine 
of Monte Catini, Italy. 


schoe’-ni-dze, s. pl. [Lat. schwn(us); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A family of Rhynchosporee (q.v.). 


schoen’-ite, s. [After Herr Schéne; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min.: The same as PIcROMERITE (q.V.). 


schoe’-nis, s. [Lat., from Gr. cxotvos (schot- 
nos) = an aromatic rush, a rope or cord. Some 
of the species are twisted into cordage.} 

Bot.: Bog-rush; the typical genus of the 
family Schcenide (q.v.). Spikelets one- to 
four-flowered, in compressed terminal brac- 
teate heads. Bristles three, six, or none ; 
stamens and stigmas three; fruit trigonous. 
Known species ten. One is British, Schenus 
nigricans, a rigid rush-like herb, with seta- 
ceous leaves and nearly black heads of flowers. 
Found in bogs. 


scho-har’-ite, s. [After Schoharie, New 
York, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of barite (q.v.) said to con- 
tain silica, 


scho’-la, s. [Lat.] 

Old Architecture: 

1, The margin or platform surrounding a 
bath, occupied by those who waited until the 
bath was cleared, g 

2. A portico corresponding to the exedra of 
the Greek palestra, intended for the accom- 
modation of the learned, who were accustomed 
to assemble and converse there, 


schol-ar, *schol-ler, * scol-ere, s. 
[A.8. sedlere, from scdlw =a school (q.v.). 
Altered to scholar to agree with Lat. scholaris 
= pertaining to a school; O. Fr. escolier; Fr. 
écolier ; Sp. & Port. escolar ; Ital. scolare, sco- 
laro; Dut. scholier ; Dan. skolar ; Ger. schiiler.] 

1. One who attends a school; one who is 
under the instruction of a teacher ; one under 
tuition ; a pupil, a disciple. 

“Tam no breeching scholar in the schools.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii, 1. 

2. A man of letters; one who is eminent 

for his learning; a person of high attain- 
_Iments in literature or science. 

“The union of the fine gentleman with the polite 

plished schola: er 


and well accom ir." — Knox: Wint 
_ Evenings, Even, 26, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », = 6; ey= a: qu=kw. 


, 


3. One who learns anything: as, a ready 
scholar in vice, 

*4. One who is learned in books only; a 
pedant ; a bookish theorist. 


“To spend too much time in studies, is sloth; to 
make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour 
of a scholar.”—Bacon. 


5. An undergraduate in an English uni- 


versity, who belongs to the foundation of a | 


college, and receives a certain sum out of its 
revenues to enable him to prosecute his 
studies during the academical curriculum. 


scholar-like, a. Befitting or becoming 
a scholar; scholarly. 


scholar’s mate, s. In chess, a simple 
mode of checkmating an opponent in three 
moves. It is only available against beginners, 
being easily avoided. 


tschol-arch, s. [Gr. cxoAdpxns (scholarchés.)] 
The founder or head of a philosophical school. 


“The succession of scholarchs at Athens.”—Ueber- 
weg: Hist. Phil. (Eng. ed.), i. 484. 


*schol-ar-ism, s. [Eng. scholar; -ism.] 
Scholarship, learning. 
*‘ Divinity, 
The fruitful plot of scholurism,” 
Marlowe: Doctor Faustus. (Chorus.) 
* scho-lar’-i-ty, s. [O. Fr. scholarite, sco- 
larite.} Scholarship. 
“Content, I'l) pay your scholarity.” 
Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 
schol’-ar-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. scholar; -ly.] 
A. As adj.: Becoming a scholar or man of 
letters ; scholarlike. 


B. As adv.: In the manner of a scholar, as 
becomes a scholar, 
“Speak scholarly and wisely.” —Shakesp.: Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i. 8. 
schol-ar-ship, s. (Eng. scholar; -ship.] 
1. The qualities or character of a scholar $3 
erudition, learning; high attainments in 
literature or science. 


“Ye once were justly famed for bringing forth, 
Undoubted scholarship and genuine worth.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 280, 
*2, Edueation, instruction. 


“This place should be school and university, not 
needing a remove to any other house of scholarship.” 
—HMilton: Of Education. 

3. An exhibition or maintenance for ascholar 
at a university or other place of education ; 
a foundation for the support of a scholar, 


“The charitable foundations of scholarships, ex- 
hibitions, bursaries, &c., necessarily attach a certain 
number of students to certain colleges,” — Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. i. 


scho-las’-tic, * schd-las'-tick, a. & s. [Lat. 

scholasticus, from Gr. cxoAactixos (scholasti- 
kos), from axoAy (scholé) = rest, leisure... 
a school (q.v.); Fr. scholastique, scolastique ; 
Sp. escolastico ; Ital. scolastico. | 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or becoming a scholar, 
school, or schools ; like or characteristic of a 
scholar ; learnt or obtained at a school. 


“IT would render this intelligible to every rational 
man, however little versed in scholustic learning.” 
—Dighy - On Bodies. 


2. Of the nature of a school; devoted to 
education : as, a scholastic institution, 

3. Pertaining to, or characteristic, of, the 
schools or schoolmen of the middle ages, who 
devoted much time to the points of nice and 
abstruse speculation. 

“According to the scholastic notion of the word 

species,”—Locke > Human Underst., bk. iii., ch. vi. 

*4, Pedantic; characterized by excessive 

subtilty, niceness, or abstruseness; formal. 


“That scholasticke riddle, which I must confess 
seems to verge too near to profuund non-sense.”— 
More: Immortality of the Soul, bk. 1, ch. x. 


B. As substantive: 


1. Philos. : One of the schoolmen; one who 
adheres to the method and subtilties of the 
schools or schoolmen of the middle ages. 

“The name of Scholastics (doctores scholastici), which 
was given to the teachers of the septem liberales artes 
OR SH Trivium], or at least of some of them, 

n the Cloister-schools founded by Charlemagne, as 
also to teachers of theology, was afterwards given to 
all who perio ied themselves with the sciences, and 
especially with philosophy, following the tradition 
and example of the schools.”—Ueberweg : Hist. Philos, 
(Eng. ed.), i, 356. . 

2. Roman Church: Among the Jesuits the 
name given to students who have taken their 
first, but not their final vows ; more loosely 
applied to students who have taken their first 
vows, but have not received Holy Orders, 


| New Scholastics : ‘ 
Philos, & Church Hist.; A name sometimes 


given to those Italian thinkers and authors, 
who, in the interests of the Roman Church, 
have striven to revive scholasticisin in the 
present century. The principal representa- 
tive of this school was Ventura, Superior- 
general of the Theatins (1792-1861). The 
Civilta Cattolica, a monthly review, published 
in Rome, is their organ. Their object re- 
ceived the sanction of Pius IX., who, in the 
Syllabus (§ II. xiii., VI. xlv., VII. lvi. lvii) 
condemned some of the propositions which 
they set themselves to oppose; and Pope 
Leo XIII., in the Encyclical #terni Patris, 
has approved and urged the teaching of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. 


“The philosophical works of Liberatore and Sanse- 
verino are perhaps the best known among those of the 
New Scholastics,’—Addis & Arnold ; Cath, Dict., p. 660, 


scholastic-theology, s. 

Theol.: Theology systematized as is done 
in the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is 
defined by Hallam as ‘“‘an alliance between 
fuith and reason ; an endeavour to arrange tlie 
orthodox system of the Church, such as au- 
thority had made it, according to the rules 
and methods of the Aristotelian dialectics, 
and sometimes upon premisses supplied by 
metaphysical reasoning.” 


scho-las-tic-al, *scho-las‘-tic-all, a. 
& s, [Eng. scholastic; -al.] 
A. As adj. : The same as ScHo.astic (q.v.). 


“In the most strict and scholastical sense of that 
word.”—BSarrow : On the Creed. 


*B, As subst. : A scholastic. 


“ The scholasticalles against the canonistes.”—Jewell ? 
Replie to Hardinge, p. 259, 


scho-las’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. scholastical ; 


-ly.| In a scholastie manner; according to ~ 


the niceties or methods of the scholastics. 


“ Moralists, or casuists, that treat scholastically of 
justice.”—South : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 11. 


sch0-las’-ti-gism,s. [Eng. scholastic; -ism.] 
Philos. & Chwrch Hist.: The name given to a 
movement which began with the opening of 
cloister schools by Charlemagne (742-814), 
attained its greatest development in the early 
part of the thirteenth century under Aquinas 
and Scotus, and, after receiving a check from 
the labours of Roger Bacon (1214-92) and the 
criticism of Oecam (died 1347), gradually sub- 
sided at the Renascence. Scholasticism was 
the reproduction of ancient philosophy under 
the control of ecclesiastical discipline, the 
former being accommodated to the latter, in 
case of any discrepancy between them. It 
had two chief periods: (1) that from Scotus 
Erigena (died cire. 886) to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, in which Aristotelian 
logic and Neoplatonic philosophemes were 
ressed into the service of the Church; and 
2) from this time till the Renascence and the 
Reformation, marked by the adaptation of the 
whole Aristotelian philosophy to theology. 
Alexander of Hales (died 1245) seems to have 
been the first scholastic who was acquainted 
with the whole of Aristotle’s works and 
the Arabian Commentaries thereon. In the 
first period arose the Nominalists and the 
Realists ; in the second the Seotists and the 
Thomists, [See these words ; ScHooLMEN.] 


“But when the belief of the Church had been un- 
folded into a complex of dogmas, and when these 
dogmas had become firmly established, it remained 
for the school to verify and systematize them by the 
aid of a commespond ins recs urae eH of ancient Philo- 
sophy; in this lay the mission of Scholusticism.”— 
Ueberweg : Hist. Philos, (Eng. ed.), i. 262. 


scho-li-ast, s. [Gr. cyoAuacms (scholiastés) 
=a commentator; Fr. scholiaste, scoliaste ; 
Ital. scoliaste.] A commentator, anaunotator ; 
oue who writes scholia; specif., an ancient 
grammarian who annotated the classics. 
“Bending shelves with ponderous scholiasts groan.” 
Gay 2 Pri: ik, 


scho-li-as'-tic, a. [Eng. scholiast ; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a scholiast or the scholiasts. 


*gcho’-li-aze, v.t. [Scnonium.] To write 
scholia or notes onan author’s works ; to an- 
notate or commentate. 


‘He thinks to scholiaze upon the Gospel.”—JAfilton : 
Tetrachordon. ‘ 


*schol'-ic-al,a. [Lat. scholicus ; Gr. cxoAucés 
(scholikos).] Scholastic. 


“Tt is a common scholical errour to fill our papers 
and notebooks with observations of great and famous 
events.”—Hales : Remains, p. 275. 


schd’-li-iim (pl. scho’-li-a, scho-li- 


tims), * scho’-li-on (pl. scho’-li-a), s. 
[Lat. scholiwm, from Gr. oxéAcov (scholion) = 


scholy—school 
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an interpretation, a comment, from cxoAj 
(scholé).] [ScHoo..)} 

1, Ord. Lang. : A marginal note, comment, 
or remark ; an explanatory comment ; specif., 
an explanatory note annexed to the Greek and 

' Latin authors by the early grammarians. 


“ Many a scholium of the ancients, and many a folio 
of criticism translated from the French.”—Goldsmith : 
Polite Learning, ch. vii, 


2. Geom.: A remark made upon one or 
more preceding propositions, which tends to 
point out their connection, their use, their 
restriction, or their extent. 


*scho-ly, *scho’-lie, s. [Fr. scholie, from 
Lat. scholiwm.] A scholium (q.v.). 
“Without scholy or glosse of ours."—Hooker: Ee- 
cles. Polity, bk. v., § 35. 
*scho’-ly, v.4. & t. [Scuory, s.] 
A, Intrans.: To write comments; to com- 
ment, to scholiaze. 


“The preacher should want a text, whereupon to 
scholy.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


B. Trans.: To annotate; to write com- 
Ments on. 


Schdm-birgk, s. [Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
a <i. naturalist and geographer (1804- 
1865, 


Schomburgk’s deer, s. 

Zool: Rucervus schomburgkii, a little-known 
species from Siam, The antlers are extremely 
elegant, the long brow-tyne being followed by 
a short beam which bifurcates into two equal 
branches, each of these bifurcating in a similar 
manner, 


Schomburgk’s line, s. That laid 
down by Sir Robert Schomburgk as the correct 
boundary line between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. 

schoél (1), *schole, * schoole, * scole, 
s. & a. [A.8. sodlu, from Lat. schola=a 
school, from Gr. axoA7 (scholé) = rest, leisure 
. .. disputation, a place where lectures are 
given, a school; O. Fr. escole; Fr. école; Bp. 
escuela ; Port. escola ; Ital. scwola ; Dut. school ; 
Dan. skole ; Sw. skola ; Icel. skoli ; O. H. Ger. 
skuola ; M. H. Ger. schuole; Ger. schule.] 


A. As substantive : 
*1, A place where lectures were delivered 
by the ancient philosophers. 
“Which tables hang in the philosopher's schoole or 
-walking-place."—P. Holland: Plinie. bk. xxxv.. ch. x. 
2. A place, house, or establisnment where 
instruction is given in arts, sciences, lan- 
es, or any other branch of learning; a 
place of education and training in mental or 
Mechanical arts. 
3. The pupils collectively in any place of 
instruction, and under the discipline and 
direction of one or more teachers. 


; “ Like a school broke up, 
Each hurries towards his home,” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 2 


. 4, One of the seminaries founded in the 

‘ middle ages for the teaching of logic, meta- 

ysics, and theology. They were characterized 

'* academical disputations and subtilties of 
reasoning. [ScHOOLMAN.] 


“The signification of words, logick, and the liberal 
‘sciences, as they have been handled in the schools.”— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. iii., ch, x. 


5, A state of instruction. 
; “Set thee to school toanant.”—Shakesp. + Lear, ii, 4. 
6. Exercises of instruction ; school-work. 
8 “ How now, Sir Hugh, no school to-day ?”—Shakesp. : 
- Merry Wives of Windsor, Wv. 1. 
4, A large room or hall in English univer- 
sities in which examinations for degrees and 
honours are held. 
_-—-s«&&,:_ Hence, the examinations therein held. 


9 Any oti or sphere of discipline, im- 
ss: provement, instruction, or training. 
ce ¢ “The world... 
2 Best school of best experience.” 

a er ilton: P. R., tii. 238. 

10. The disciples or followers of a teacher ; 
_ those who hold a common doctrine or accept 
the same teachings; a sect or denomination 
philosophy, theolegy, science, art, &c. ; 
‘sy: of doctrine as delivered by parti- 
teachers: as, the Socratic school of 
phy, the Dutch school of painting, &c. 
A system or state of matters or manners 
at a certain time; method or cast 


hool customs, 


> rel to a sch iy | 
or relating pa ool or to | “educational purpo fe dhety. oer d 


sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. Lie. 
us = shiis, -ble, ~dle, &<. = bol, del 


2. Pertaining or relating to the Schoolmen : 
as, school divinity. 


{ Education in the earliest periods seems 
to have been mainly domestic; the parents 
imparted it, and its character was religious 
(ef. Gen. xviii. 19; Exod. xiii. 14). Scholars 
are mentioned in 1 Chron. xxv. 8 and Mal. 
11, 12, but nowhere in the Old Testament is 
there a word for school, though, according’to 
Dr. Ginsburg, eleven words having that mean- 
ing were introduced into Hebrew between the 
return from Babylon and the close of the 
Talmudie period. The words for school in 


most European languages being from the same ; 


root, and the Mahratta sal = school, being 
apparently so, schools among the Aryans 
must be carried back to a remote period. 
Among the ancient_Greeks, both boys and 
girls were taught at public schools (cf. Acts 
xix. 9; Gal. iii. 24, 25), as was the case with 
the Romans. The view that Indiashas for 
centuries possessed a system of village schools, 
attended by all the boys, is much beyond the 
truth, and even now only a fraction of the 
Indian population can read. 


In England the procedure of the law 


courts called ‘‘ benefit of clergy” (q.v.) shows 
that for centuries there was scarcely a lay- 
man even of rank who could read. Schools 
therefore were designed chiefly for the edu- 
cation of ecclesiastics, Some were founded 
in the seats of bishoprics or archbishoprics ; 
thus, Canterbury school existed at least as 
early as 1321, and Winchester school and 
college in 1887. There were various endowed 
schools in connection with religious foun- 
dations, and schools for teaching ‘‘gram- 
mar” and singing in connection with the 
chantries, The dissolution of the monasteries 
under Henry VIIL., and of the chantries under 
Edward VI. led to the establishment of 
several endowed public and grammar schools. 
Those founded under the latter ruler are 
called King Edward’s Schools. They still 
remain, and are wealthy. Eton College was 
founded in 1641, Christ’s Hospital or the 
Blue-coat School in 1552, Winchester re- 
founded in 1560, Rugby founded in 1567, and 
Harrow in 1585, These “grammar” schools, 
4,e., schools for teaching Latin and Greek, 
were, as a rule, for poor orphans, but the edu- 
cation given was one suitable to the upper 
and middle classes, and in practice they have 
scarcely affected the lower classes. During 
medizval times the view that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion had helped to keep the 
massesignorant. To this succeeded the middle 
and upper class prejudice, not now often 
avowed, but secretly held by many, that to 
teach the poor would render them dis- 
contented with their lot. ‘The first great 
improvement arose from the establishment 
in 1783 in England of Sunday-schools (q.v.). 
During the present century a system of schools 
for elementary education has gradually devel- 
oped in Britain, under the form of parish 
schools, conducted under church superintend- 
ence, and supported by parliamentary grants, 
local school rates, and payment by pupils. The 
schools have gradually grown more secular in 
their management, the church influence and 
the amount of religious instruction decreasing. 
In the board-schools of the present system the 
attendance of children is compulsory, the 
funds for school support being derived from 
various sources. [Boarp Scnoot, § (1).] 

In the United States a system of [common 
school education was early instituted, every 
colony in New England before the middle of 
the first century of its existence having made 
education compulsory. In the other colonies 
education was greatly neglected, except in 
Pennsylvania, where a school was opened in the 
first year of the colony, and a free academy 
established at Philadelphia in its sixth year, 
After the Revolution active steps were taken 
for the advancement of education. In this 
the national government took no part, each 
state establishing its own school system, 
making its own appropriations, and passing its 
own laws. In all but the older states one- 
sixteenth of the public lands has been set aside 
for the support of education, and in all the 
states education in the primary and grammar 
schools is gratuitous, while in some education 
in high-schools is also gratuitously provided. 
As regards compulsory attendance the law 
varies, it being required in many of the states, 
but not demanded in all, and not uniformly 
enforced. The great cities, and many of the 
counties, form administrative districts for 
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lations and appropriations and appointing 
their own school officials. In many of them 
handsome and thoroughly-appointed school 
buildings have been erected, and in the high- 
schools the grade of education is coming to 
vie with that given in many colleges. Latin 
and Greek are taught, but more attention is 
given to modern languages and physical 
science and less to the classics than in schools 
of the same characterin Europe. The Kinder- 
garten method for younger children has been 
added to the school system in some of the 
larger cities and towns, while manual training 
and instruction in elementary art are becoming 
essential elements of the system of conimon 
school education. 

In various countries of Europe the system of 
public education has made great progress, 
particularly in Germany, whose schools have 
the reputation of being the best in the world. 
The existing system began there in 1854, and 
is a thoroughly organized one, even private or 
pay schools being required to submit to public 
superintendence, and their teachers to obtain 
government diplomas. Education in that 
country is only in part gratuitous, the payment 
of school fees being required in the majority 
of schools, but attendance, between the ages of 
six and fourteen, is strictly compulsory. 
Similar development of the public schools has 
taken place within the present century in all 
the countries of Europe, France in particular 
having paid much attention to this subject. A 
recent statement in regard to fees and gratu- 
itous education says that in France, Norway, 
Sweden, and parts of Switzerland education 
is free; in Italy, Bavaria, and Belgium it is 
generally free; in the other countries there 
is a mixed system, education being to some 
extent free, but more generally fees being 
charged. In most countries there is a fixed 
and definite system, except in England, where 
the school system has grown out of old 
conditions and has not definitely grown into 
new ones. It is of interest to state, in conclu- 
sion, that Japan has adopted a well-organized 
system of public school education, based on 
that of the United States, and is making quite 
striking progress therein. 

4 (1) Board school: A school established 
under the authority of a School Board, in 
accordance with the Elementary Education 
Acts of Great Britain. Its income is derived 
from rates, government grant, and school fees. 

(2) Common school: In the United States, 
the name for a primary or elementary school,’ 
supported by the general funds. 

(8) High school; An indefinite term, gene- 
rally supposed to mean a school where a rather 
superior education is given; usually the chief 
public school in a town. 

(4) Normal school : [NoRMAL]. 

(5) Parochial schools: In Scotland, schools 
established in accordance with legislative 
enactments in different parishes, for the pur- 
pose of providing cheap education for the 
masses. They are now called public schools, 
and the management of them has been trans- 
ferred to the school-boards, 

(6) Public schools: In England, a name of 
indefinite application given to certain schools, 
such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, 
Westminster, &c., preparatory to universities. 
In this country, common schools supported by 
public funds, 


(7) Schools of the Prophets ; [PROPHET, J 2). 
(8) Ragged Schools: [RAGGED-SCHOOLS]. 


*school-author, s. An old name for 
one of the Schoolmen, 


school-board, s. A body of persons, 
male or female, elected by the ratepayers in a 
town or parish, to provide accommodation for 
the instruction of every child in their dis- 
trict, and having power to compel the attend- 
ance of every child between the ages of five 
and fourteen at the board schools, unless 
their education is satisfactorily provided for 
elsewhere, or unless the child shall have 
obtained a certificate of proficiency from the 
daira inspector. Children of the age 
thirteen who have passed the seventh 
standard may be allowed to attend only half 
time at school, The School Board can make 
rates for the provision and maintenance of 
the board schools, (English.) 


school-book, s. A book used in schools, 


school-boy, s. & a. 
A, As subst, : A boy belonging to or attend. 
ingaschool. (Cotton: Morning Quatrains.) 
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B. As adj.: Pertaining to the age when 
boys attend school. 
“ The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listen'd to.” Wordsworth: To the Cuckoo, 

* school-boyishness, s. The manners 

or disposition of a school-boy, 

“The menu are somewhat older than our students, 
and after the first school-boyishness has worn off, they 
discover more maturity.”—Scribner’s Magazine, Dec., 
1878, p. 282. 

*school-bred, a. Educated in a school. 

That though school-bred, the boy be virtuous still.” 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 840. 
school-committee, s. A committee 
*harged with the supervision of a school or 
schools, 


school-dame, s. The mistress of a.school. 


school-days, s. pl. The time passed at 

school ; the time of life during which children 
ttend school. 
“ O, and is all forgot? 
All school-days’ friendship, childless innocence?” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 

school-district, s. A district of a town 
or parish set apart for educational purposes 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
laws governing education. 


* school-divine, - One of the School- 
men ; one who adopts or supports scholastic 
theology. 


* school-divinity, s. Scholastic divinity 
or theology. 

“ Why school-divinity should hold its ground there 
for nearly six hundred years."—@oldsmith: Polite 
Leurning, ch. vi. 

school-fee, s. The amount paid on 
behalf of a scholar for instruction at any 
school for a given time. 

(1) Private schools: School fees are settled 
by agreement between the principal and the 
parent or guardian of the child, and are re- 
coverable as an ordinary debt. 

(2) Public elementary schools of England : 

Board Schools: A payment made by or on 
behalf of a pupil for admission to and instrue- 
tion in a school. Specially applied to the 
sums payable by law by parents on behalf of 
their children attending public elementary 
schools under the Education Act (1870) and 
amending Acts. Such fees are payable 
weekly in advance, no legal means being 
avuilable for the recovery ofarrears. Children 
who present themselves without their fees 
may be refused adinission, but the managers 
of each school have power to remit the fees 
on proof of poverty or like reasonable excuse. 
Parents refusing or neglecting to send their 
children to school, or to pay the fee, may be 
summoned and fined, the fine being recover- 
able by distress. 

{| In 1886 the London School Board made 
2@ regulation, which was put in force as 
cautiously as possible, that children not 
bringing the fee should be sent home, The 
advocates of free education, which had been 
one of the objects contended for by the 
National Education League, taking advantage 
of the excitement thus produced, began more 
actively to advocate the abolition of school fees. 


school-fellow, s. One who attends the 
game school ; a schoolmate, a fellow-pupil. 
“The emulation of school-fellows often puts life and 
industry into young lads.”—Locke. 
school-girl, s. <A girl who is attending 
school, 


school-house, s. 
1, A house used as a school. 


2. The dwelling-house of a schoolmaster or 
gchoolmistress. 


school-inspector, s. A government 
official appointed to inspect and examine 
schools, to see if they fulfil all the require- 
ments. (nglish.) 


school-ma’am, s. 
(Amer.) 


* school-name, s. A name used in the 
schonls ; an expression to which nothing real 
corresponded ; an abstraction. 

“ As for virtue he counted it but a school-name.”— 

Sidney - Arcadia, bk. iv. 

school-room, s. 

pupils are taught. 


school-ship, s. A ship on board which 
a nautical reform or training-school is kept, 
and on which boys are trained for service as 
sailors ; a training-ship. 


A schoolmistress. 


A room in which 


school—schorl 


school-taught, a. 
school, 


“ Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can.” 
Goldsmith: Traveller. 


One who teaches 


Taught or learnt at 


scheol-teacher, s. 
regular.y in a school, 


school-teaching, s. The business or 
profession of teaching in a school. 


school-theology, s. The same as ScHo- 
LASTIC-THEOLOGY (q. v.). 


schol (2), s. [A variant of shoal (q.v.).] A 
shoal; a compact body. 


“Schools of porpoises broke the surface.”—Field, 
Sept. 4, 1886, 


school (1), v.t. [ScHoon (1), s.] 
1, To instruct, to train. 


“He may learn the secret of beauty, and school 
himself to the refined and chasteued utterance of 
genuiys art.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept, 10, 1885, 

2. To chide and adinonish; to reprove, to 

tutor. 
“To school her disobedient heart.” 
Scott : Rokeby, iv. 14. 
school (2), v.i. [Scuoot (2), s.] To go or 
move in a body ; to troop. 


“We schooled back to the Poorhouse Gorse,”—Field, 
April 4, 1885. 


* school’-ér-y, s. [Eng. school; -ery.] Some- 
thing taugit ; precepts. - 


schooling, pr. par.,a.,& s. [ScHoot (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Engaged in teaching or educa- 
tion ; pertaining to education. 
“By public hackneys in the schooling trade.” 
Cowper; Tirocinium, 621. 
C, As substantive : 
1, The act of teaching or educating ; educa- 
tion, instruction, tuition. 
* 2. A reproof, a reprimand. 
“T have some private schvoling for you both.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night’s Dream, i, 1, 
3. Money paid for instruction given; fees 
or reward paid to a teacher for the education 
of a pupil or pupils. 


* school’-léss, a. [Eng. school (1), s.; -less.] 
Destitute of a school or schools ; untaught. 


* school’-maid, s. [Eng. school (1), s., and 
maid.) <A girl at school; a school-girl. 
“* As schoolmaids change their names 
By vain though apt atfection.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, i. 4, 
school’-man, s. (Eng. school (1), s., and 
man.] One of the schoolmen (q.v.). 


school’-mas-ter, * schoole-mais-ter, s. 
[Eng. school, and master.] 

1, A man who presides over and teaches in 
a school; a teacher, instructor, or preceptor 
in a school. 

“He [the father] may also delegate part of his 
parental authority, during his life, to the tutor or 
schoolmaster of his child."—Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. i, ch. 16, 

2. One who or that which schools, trains, 
or disciplines. 

“The law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 

Christ."—Galatians iii, 24. 

3. A horse well skilled in jumping ridden 
beside another to train him for steeple-chas- 
ing. (Racing slang.) 2 

{The schoolmaster abroad: A phrase used 
by Lord Brougham (in a speech Jan. 29, 1828) 
to express the general diffusion of education, 
and of intelligence arising therefrom. 

“Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; he can do 

nothing in this age. There is another personage 

abroad ... the schoolmaster is abroad; and | trust 


to him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
full military array.” 


+ school’-mas-tér-img, s. [Eng. school- 
master ; -ing.) The act, art, or occupation of 
keeping school ; teaching. 

“He could never burst the shell of expert schoolmas- 
tering.”—Carlyle : Reminiscences (ed. Froude), i. 107. 

* school’-mas-tér-ly, a. [Eng. school- 
master ; -ly.) Befitting a schoolmaster deal- 
ing with his pupils; hence, dealing with petty 
details. 

“The field for such schoolmasterly legislation is 
boundless,”"—Saturday Review, June 2, 1883, p. 687. 
schoolmate, s. [Eng. school (1), s., and 
mate, 8.| One who attends the same school ; 

a school-fellow. 


scho6l’-mén, s. pl. (Eng. school (1), s., and 
men.) 


Hist. & Philos.: The name given to the 


schoon’-ér (1), * scodn’-ér, s. 


schoon’-ér (2), s. 


schorl, schorl, s. 


ee 


leaders of thought in the Scholastic period, 
The most eminent were: Johannes Scotus 
Erigena (died circ. 886), Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1032-1109), William of Cham- 
peaux (died 1121), Peter Lombard (died 1164), 
Alexander of Hales (died 1245), St. Bona- 
venture (died 1274), Albertus Magnus (1193- 
1280), St. Thomas Aquinas (cire. 1225-74), 
Duns Scotus (died 1208), Buridau (died after 
1350), and Johannes Gerson, who endeavoured 
to combine Mysticism with Scholasticism 
(1363-1429). [ScHOLASTICISM.] 


“The physics of the Schoolmen, which no one thinks 
of defending, are yet an integral part of their philo- 
sophy.”—Addis & Arnold; Cath, Dict., p, 660. 


school - mis - tréss, * school - mais - 


tresse, s. [Eng. school (1), s., and mistress.] 
1. A woman who presides over or teaches 
in a school; the mistress of a school; a pre- 
ceptress. 
“ A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name.” 
enstone ; The Schoolmistress, 
2. She who or that which teaches or trains. 


“Such precepts I have selected from the most con, 
siderable which we have froin nature, that exact 
schoolmistress.”—Dryden. (Todd.) 


[Properly 
scooner, and of American origin, ‘The first 
schooner ever constructed is said to have been 
built in Gloucester, Massachusetts, about the 
year 1713, by a Captain Andrew Robinson, 
and to have received its name from the follow- 
ing trivial circumstance: When the vessel 
went off the stocks into the water, a by- 
stander cried out, ‘O, how she scoons /’—i.¢., 
glides, skims along. Robinson instantly re- 
plied, ‘A scooner let her be;’ and from that 
time, vessels thus masted and rigged have 
gone by this name. The word scoon is popu- 
larly used in some parts of New England to 
denote the act of making stones skip along 
the surface of water. . . . According to the 
New England records the word appears to 
have been originally written scooner.” (Web- 
ster.) The New England scoon was imported 
from Clydesdale, Scotland, being the same as 
Lowland Scotch scon=to make flat stones 
skip along the surface of water; also, to skip 
in the above mauner (applied to flat bodies), 
from A.8. sctinian = to shun, to flee, hence, 
toskip or speed along. The Dut. schooner and 
Ger. schoner are borrowed from English.] 


Naut. : A two or three-masted vessel whose 
sails are of the fore-and-alt class—i.e., ex- 
tended on booms. The masts have but one 
splice, the topgallant, if any, forming part of 

the topmast stick. 

When a_ schooner 
has none but fore- 
and-aft sails. 
she is termed 
a fore-and- 
aft schoo- 
ner; if 
carrying 
a square 
foretop- 
sail and 
foretop- 
gallant 
sail, a 
top-sail 
schooner. 
This latter rig, formerly common, has now 
become rare. Square-rigged vessels have also 
lower fore-and-aft sails, denominated spencers 
or trysails, but these are small and are brailed 
up to’ the gaff when furled, instead of being 
lowered like those of a schooner. 

It was the schooner Hesperus 
That sailed the wintry sea.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 
{[Dut.] <A glass used for 
lager-beer or ale, and containing about double 
the quautity of an ordinary tumbler. (Amer.) 


* schor’-ist, s. [Ger.] A name formerly given 


to the more advanced students in German 
Protestant universities, who made fags of the 
younger students. [PmrnnaL.] 


(O. Ger. schor = impurity 
(von Kobell) ; Scandin. skiérl, skérl.] : 
Min. : A name originally applied to black 
tourmaline which was found associated with 
cassiterite (q.v.)in tin-washings. Sulsequently 
in its Scandinavian form made to include other 
prismatic niinerals, and columnar basalt. 
Later it embraced all the varieties of tourma- 
line only, and is now used by some mineralo- 
gists in its earliest application, and is rey 
stricted to the black varieties of tourmaline. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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schorl-rock, «. 

Petrol, : A name sometimes applied to rocks 
consisting largely of tourmaline and quartz; a 
variety of tourmaline-granite (q.v.), found as- 
sociated with tin-ore. 


schor-la-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. (Eng. schorl; 


-acecus.) Pertaining to or containing schorl ; 
‘schorlous. 


schorlaceous- granite, s. 
LINE-GRANITE.] 


schorlaceous-schist, s. [TouRMALINE- 
SCHIST. ] 


[TourMA- 


schorl-ite, s. [Eng. schorl ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


schorl-d-mite, s. 


schor’-loiis, a. 


Min. : The same as Pycnire (q.V.). 


[Eng. schorl; om con- 
nective, and suff. -ite (Min.). | 

Min.: A massive mineral of a black color, 
Hardness, 7 to 7°5; sp. gr. 8°745 to 3°862; 
lustre, vitreous ; fracture, conchoidal. Com- 
pos. (according to Whitney): silica, 24°9; 
sesquioxide of iron, 21°9; lime, 30°7; titanic 
acid, 22°56 = 100, equivalent to the formula, 
8CaO,SiOg + Fe2O038i0g + CaO,2TiOg, Found 
at Magnet Cove, Arkansas. 


(Eng. schorl; -ous.] Per- 
taining to or possessing the properties of 
schorl; containing or resembling schorl. 


schorlous-topaz, s. Schorlite. 


schor-ly, a. ‘ [Eng. schorl ; -y.] Schorlous. 
schot-tish’, schot-tische’, s. [Ger. schot- 


tishe = Scottish.] 

Music; A dance, resembling a polka, per- 
formed by a lady and gentleman; also the 
music for such a dance. It is written in 2 
time. 


scehrank’-i-a, s. [Named after F. Schrank, a 


German botanist. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Eumimosex. Schrankia 
uncinata is the Pink Sensitive Plant of New 
Mexico. 


schrauf’-ite (au as 6W),s. [After Prof. A. 


Schrauf, of Vienna ; suff. -ite (Min). ] 

Min.: A fossil resin occurring in schistose 
sandstone, at Wamma, Bukowina.  Hard- 
ness, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 1:0 to 112; color, hya- 
einth-red to blood-red. Compos.: carbon, 
73°81 ; hydrogen, 8°82; oxygen, 17°37, which 
leads to the formula, Cy7H460o. 


schrei-bérs-ite, s. [After Carl von Schrei- 


~chrode, s. 


bers ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring only in meteoric 
iron. It forms steel-gray folia, lying between 
the crystalline plates of the various alloys of 
iron and nickel of which meteoric iron con- 
sists. Hardness, 6°5; sp. gr. 7°01 to 7°22. 
ears : essentially a phosphide of iron and 
nickel. 


[Sorope.] 


schroeck’-ing-ér-ite, s. [After Dr.Schroeck- 


a 


‘ 


i 
_" 


» 
. 


- *Y 
* 


- 


a c 
| ot Kosenata, Silesia. Compos.: a hydrated 


inger ; suff. -ite (Min). ] 

Min. : A hydrous oxy-carbonate of uranium, 
occurring at Joachimsthal, Bohemia, in small, 
six-sided, tabular crystals, implanted on 


uraninite (q.v.). 


sehroet’-tér-ite, s. 
_ chemist, Schrotter ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


[After the Austrian 


_Min.: A gum-like mineral, amorphous. 
Hardness, 3 to 35; sp. gr. 195-205; color, 
shades of green, yellowish; translucent. 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alumina, hay- 
ing the formula 8Alo03,3Si02 +- 830HO. 


_ sghiich’-ard-tite, s._ [After Dr. Schuchardt, 
es “Paty suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. chrysopras- 


‘im. : Anearthy substance consisting mostly 
minute scales found with the chrysoprase 


of alumina, magnesia, sesqui- and 
oxide of iron and nickel. ; 

in, s. [ScuTcHEon.] 
z-ite, s. [After Herr Schiitz ; suff. -ite 


me as CELESTITE (q.v.). 
s. [SHoot, Saute.) 


Schiiltz, s. [The name of the discoverer.] 
(See compound.) 


Schultz's test, s. A test for cellulose. 
It consists of a solution of chloride of zinc, 
iodide of potassium, and iodine, and colors 
cellulose, if present, blue. 


schiilz-ite (z as tz), s. 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min, : The same as GEOCRONITE (q.V.). 


sehting’ -ite, s. [After Schunga, Olonetz, 
Russia, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: An amorphous variety of carbon, 
differing somewhat from anthracite in its 
chemical composition and physical properties. 


schwartz’-ém-_hbérg-ite, s. [After Schwartz- 
emberg, who discovered it ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A mineral forming crystalline and 
amorphous crusts on galena (q.v.) in the desert 
of Atacama, South America, Crystallization, 
rhombohedral. Hardness, 2 to 2°5; sp. gr. 
57 to 63; lustre, adamantine; color and 
streak, shades of yellow. Compos. : an oxy- 
chloro-iodide of lead, with the probable for- 
mula, Pb(I,Cl) + 2 PbO. 


schwatz’-ite, s. [After Schwatz, Tyrol, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of tetrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taining oyer 15 per cent. of mercury. Sp. gr. 
5°107 ; color, iron-black. 


Schwein/-furth (th as t), s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A town in Bavaria. 


Schweinfurth-blue, s. Probably the 
same in substance as Scheele’s green, pre- 
pared without heat, or treated with an alkali 
and digested in water. It is a beautiful color, 
liable to the same changes, and is of the same 
habits as blue verditer. 


Schweinfurth-green, s. 


GREEN. ] 


schweitz’-ér-ite, schweiz’-ér-ite (w as 
v, Zas tz), s. (Ger. Schweiz, Schweitz = 
Switzerland ; suff. -erite (Petrol.). ] 
Petrol, : A naine given to a serpentine (q.v.) 
occurring in Switzerland, frequently pseudo- 
morphous after actinolite or tremolite (q.v.). 


[After W. Schulz; 


(EMERALD- 


s¢i-a-dop’-i-tys, s. [Gr. oxds (skias), genit. 
okiados (skiados) = any shelter, and mitus 
(pitus) = a pine-tree.] 
Bot.: A genus of Cunninghamee, akin to 
Sequoia. Sciadopitys verticillata was intro- 
duced from Japan in 1860. 


sci-e’-na, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxiawa (skiaina) 
=the female of Sciena nigra.] 

Ichthy: The typical genus of the family 
Scieenidee (q.v.). Upper jaw overlapping, or 
equal to the lower; cleft of mouth horizontal, 
or nearly so; no barbel. About fifty species 
are known, approximately with the range of 
the family. Sciwna aquila is the Maigre (q.v.). 
Some of the species—as S. nigra, from the 
Mediterranean, and S. richardsonii, from Lake 
Huron—-have the second ray very strong, and 
are sometimes made a separate genus, Corvina. 


S¢@i-20'-ni-de, s. pl. (Lat. scien(a) ; fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide@.] 

Ichthy.: The sole family of the division 
Scizniformes (q.v.), with thirteen genera, from 
the tropical and sub-tropical coasts of the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. Body rather 
elongate, compressed, covered with ctenoid 
scales ; lateral line continuous ; teeth in villi- 
form bands ; palate toothless ; stomach cecal ; 
air-bladder frequently with numerous append- 
ages. Many attain a large size, and nearly all 
are eaten. 


s¢i-e-ni-for’-més, s. pl. [Lat. sciena (q.v.), 
and forma = shape, appearance.] 

Ichthy.: A division of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes. Soft dorsal generally much more 
developed than the spinons and anal; no pec- 
toral filaments ; head with muciferous canals 
well developed. [Scranip#&.] 


1'-e-noid, a. & s. (Lat. scien(a); Eng. 
suff. -oid.] E 

A. As adj.: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the Scienide,. (Giinther ; Study 
of Fishes, p. 144.) 

B. As subst. : Any member of the Scienidx. 


| + “The seas and rivers in which Scienocids generally | 


occur.”—Gunther : Study of Fishes, p. 430. 


sQi-2e-niir’-is, s. 


sgi-at’-ic-al-ly, adv. 


(Mod. Lat. sciex(a), and 
Gr. ovpa (owra) = the tail.1 

Ichthy.: A genus of Scienide, with two 
species, Sctenurus bowerbankii and S. crassior, 
from the London Clay of Sheppey. 


sol-a-graph, s. [Sciacrarny.] 
1. The section of a building to show its 
inside. 
2. A shadow-picture, such as produced by the 
x-rays of Prof. Rentgen. [See RanTGen.] 


so1-ag-ra_phér, 8. One who practices or is 
proficient in the art of sciagraphy. 

scl-a-graph-ic, sci-a-graph’-ic-al, a 
{Eng. sciagraph(y) ; -tc, -icas.] Of or pertaining 
to sciagraphy ; done by sciagraphy. 


s¢i-a-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. scia- 


graphical ; -ly.) In a sciagraphical manner ; 


by sciagraphy. 


s¢ci-ag’-ra-phy, sci-g’-ra-_phy, s. (Gr. 


oK.aypapia (skiagraphia), from oxca (skia) =a 
shadow, and ypadw (graphd) = to describe, to 
draw ; Fr. sciagraphie.] 

1. Art: The act or art of correctly delineat- 
ing shadows in drawing; the art of sketching 
objects with correct shading. 


“Let those who are delighted with sciagraphy paint 
out . . . these shadow-patriarchs."—Fuller: Holy 
War, p. 111 


2. Arch. : The profile or section of a build- 
ing showing its inside ; a sciagraph. 

3. Astron.: The art of finding the hour of 
the day or night by the shadow of the sun, 
moon, or stars ; dialling. 

4, Photog.: The act or art of producing 
shadow pictures, as by the x-rays of Roentgen. 


* sc1-am’-a-chy, s. [Scromacry.] 


sci-ar’-a, s._ [Fem. of Gr. oxcapés (skiaros) = 
shady, dark.] 

Entom.: A genus of Mycetophilide (q.v.). 
The larvee of Sciara militaris, the Army worm, 
march in a band three or four inches br 


and about twelve feet long. 
sgl-a-scope, s. [See Skrascopr.] 


* sci-a-thér -ic, * sgi- a-thér -ic-al, 


* sel-a-tér-ic-al, * sci-6-tér-ic-al, a. 
(Gr. oxcaOjpas (skiathéras) =a sun-dial, from 
oka (skia) = a shadow, and @yp& (thérd) = to 
hunt.) Pertaining or belonging to a sun-dial, 


* sel-a-thér-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sciather- 


ical; -ly.] Ina sciatheric manner; by means 
of a sun-dial. 


sgi-at/-ic, * sei-at'-ick, a. & s. [Fr. sct 


atique, from Low Lat. sciaticus, a corrupt. of 
Lat. ischiadicus = subject to gout in the hip, 
from Gr. icxiadixds (ischiadikos) = subject to 

ains in the loins, from icxeds (ischias), genit. 
toxvadds (ischiados) = pain in the loins, from 
icxlov (ischion) = the socket in which the 
thigh-bone turns; Sp. ctatica.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to the hip. 


“On the sciatic nerve of a rabbit."—Philosophical 
Transactions, xci, 13. 


2. Affecting the hip. 
* B. As subst. : The sciatica (q.v.). 
“Rack'd with sciaticks, martyr'd with the stone.” 


Pope : Satires, iv. 54, 
sciatic-notch, s, 


Anat.: A great and a small notch in the 
innominate bone. 


sgi-at’-ie-a, s. [Scratic.] 


Pathol. : Acute pain produced by neuralgia 
following the course of the great sciatic nerve, 
generally in only one limb. It extends from 
the sciatic notch down the posterior surface 
of the thigh to the Papliteal space, or even to 
the foot, and arises from pressure on the nerve 
by intestinal accumulations, or from tumors 
inflammation, over-fatigue, pepoeuye to cold 
and wet, or rheumatism. ere are often 
nocturnal exacerbations of pain. 


s¢ei-at-ic-al, a. [Eng. sciatic; -al.] Sciatic, 


(Eng. sciatical; -ly.] 
With or by means of sciatica. 


s¢l-enge, s. [Fr., from Lat. scientia = science, 


. knowledge, from sciens, genit. scientis, pr. ‘ 
of scio sete know 3 Sp. ciencia ; Port. A ee 
Ital. scienzia, scienza.] 

*1. Knowledge. (Byron: Cain, i. 1.) 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


ous, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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science—scintillant 


2. Knowledge amassed, severely tested, co- 
ordinated, and systematized, specially regard- 
ing those wide generalizations called the laws 
of nature. Herbert Spencer thus classifies 
the sciences : (1) Abstract sciences: logic and 
mathematics ; (2) Abstract concrete sciences : 
mechanics, chemistry, physics, &c.; (3) 
Conerete sciences: astronomy, geology, bi- 
ology, sociology, &c. No science rests on a 
firmer base than mathematics, which, being 
founded on demonstrative evidence, may be 
accepted as absolutely true. The results in 
logic, which, like mathematics, is a deductive 
science, are much less certain; for error may 
creep into the premises, with the result of 
vitiating the conclusion. All other sciences 
are to a large extent inductive. These, rest- 
ing only on probable evidence, are not really 
science, or knowledge, in the strict sense of 
the word, but continually approach nearer 
and nearer to it, as scientific methods im- 
prove. The sciences vary in the dis- 
tance they have moved towards perfection, 
astronomy having gone far forward and thera- 
peutics lagged behind. The inductive sciences 
may be divided into the mental and the 
physical, The former can largely be studied 
by reflection on our own mental operations ; 
the latter require observation, experiment, 
comparison of the facets obtained, inductive 
and deductive reasoning, the whole ending in 
as wide generalization as the ascertained 
facts will permit. No one can be a truly 
scientific student unless he considers truth 
of priceless importance, and is prepared to 
sacrifice all preconceived notions and eare- 
fully elaborated opinions, whenever he dis- 
covers them to be erroneous. No expenditure 
of money, time, or even life, is considered 
extravagant if the sacrifice be made for the 
discovery of fresh truth, The initial stages 
in the evolution of the several sciences are to 
be sought in a remote period of antiquity. 
Moral science, a department of mental science, 
reached some degree of maturity first, early 
man desiring to ascertain what his conduct 
should be to his fellows and to his God or 
gods. Mental science, or the investigation of 
the thinking and feeling mind, came next; 
but, to this day, has made but slow progress, 
and is still far from certainty. Physical 
science had really commenced, though it was 
in its infancy, when ancient myths of observa- 
tion were framed, many of which were hypo- 
theses to account for natural phenomena. Its 
progress, slow till the eighteenth century, 
has since then been increasingly rapid. Prior 
to this, the greatest advances were made in 
astronomy and in physics, then in chem- 
istry, botany, &c. Geology did not attract 
much notice till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and anthropology, comparative 
religions, &c., not till its second half. Though 
science has been prosecuted by its most 
earnest cultivators for its own sake, and not 
for the beneficial effects which the discoveries 
will have on mankind, yet those discoveries 
have already helped man incalculably. Rail- 
Ways, ocean steamers, telegraphy, gas, Xc., 
all resulted from scientific inquiry turned 
to practical account. 

3. Knowledge regarding any one depart- 
ment of mind or matter, co-ordinated, ar- 
ranged, and systematized: as, the science of 
botany, of geology, &c. 

+4. Art or skill derived or resulting from 
precepts, principles, or training; exceptional 
or preeminent skill. 

*5, One of the seven liberal arts : grammar, 
Thetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, 
astronomy. : 


“Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iv. 43. 
* 6. An object of study; a branch of know- 
dge. 
“To instruct her fully in those sciences 


Whereof I know she is not ignorant.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, ii. 


{ Science is the result of general laws, and 
is sometimes called theory, as correlative with 
art. Art is the application of knowledge to 
practice. A principle of science is a rule in 
art. Science is knowledge; art is skill in 
using it. 

4] (1) Applied science: A science whose laws 
are employed and exemplified in dealing with 
concrete phenomena. 

(2) Mental and Moral science ; [SCIENCE, 2]. 

(83) Natural science: [NATURAL]. 


(4) Physical science: [Sorencr, 2]. 


(Si ai science: The art of boxing ; pugilism. 
ang. 


* ser-ence, v.t. [Scrmnce, s.] To cause to 
become versed in science; to make skilled ; 
to instruct. 

“ Deep scienc'd in the mazy love 
Of mad philosophy.” 
Francis: Horace ; Odes, i. 34. 

* ser-ent, a. [Lat. sciens, pr. par. of scio=to 
know.] Knowing, skilful. 


sci-én'-tér, adv. [Lat] 
Law: Knowingly, wilfully. 


* scl-én’-tial (tias sh), a. [Low Lat. scien- 
tialis, from Lat. scientia=science (q.v.).] 
Pertaining to science; producing science or 
knowledge. 

“ But first, low reverence done, as to the power 
That dwelt within, whose presence had infused 
Into the plant sciential sap.” : 

Milton: P, L., ix. 887. 

* sci-€n-tif-i-al, a. [Prob. for scientifical.] 
Scientific. (Howell: Dodona’s Grove, p. 11.) 


s¢i-en-tif ie, a. [Fr. scientifique, from Lat. 
scientificus, from scientia = science, and Jacio 
to make ; Sp. cientifico; Ital. scientifico.] 
1. Pertaining to science ; used in science. 


“Voyages and travels, when not obscured by 
scientific observations, are always delightful to 
youthful curiosity."—Anox. Essay 14. 


2. Endowed with a knowledge of science ; 
well versed in science, 

“Such is the youth whose scientific pate 

Class honours, medals, fellowships await.” 
Byron: Hours of Idleness ; College Exam, 

3. Treating of or devoted to science: as, 
a scientific treatise. 

4. In accordance with the rules or prin- 
ciples of science : as, a scientific classification. 


5. Extremely or remarkably skilful. 


* sel-en-tif’-ic-al, a. [Eng. scientific ; -al.] 
The same as SCIENTIFIO (q.V.). 


“The volumes of scientifical and literary societies 
or academies are infinite."—Anox: Winter Evenings, 
even. 2. 


s¢i-en-tif -ic-al-ly, adv, [Eng. scientisical ; 

-ly.) Ina scientific manner ; according to the 

rules or principles of science; with extreme 
skill. 

“Tt is easier to believe than to be scientifically in- 

pee ieee : Human Understanding, bk. iv., 
eh. li. 


sci-ent-ism, s. [Eng. scient; -ism.] The 


views or practice of scientists. 
{ Scientism and scientist are words of recent 
and doubtful formation. 


sci-ent-ist, s. [Bng. scient ; -ist.] One who 
is versed in or devoted to science ; one skilled 
in a particular science ; a scientific person ; a 
savant. 


“Staffs of scientists attached to various adminis- 
trative departments of the State."—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 10, 1885. 


sei-li¢-ét, conj. [Lat.] To wit, videlicet 
namely. (Generally contracted to scil. or sc.) 

sgil’-la, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxéAda (skilla) = a 
squill.] 

Bot.: Squill; the typical genus of Scillee 
(q.v.). _ Flowers racemose or corymbose ; 
perianth with six spreading segments, de- 
ciduous, on a leafless scape without a spathe ; 
bract membranaceous or obsolete. Known 
species about sixty, chiefly from Europe and 
western Asia. Scilla maritima or Urginea Scilla, 
the officinal squill, is used in medicine as a 
diuretic and expectorant. The bulbs of S. 
hyacinthoides are used in India as a substitute 
for Squill (q.v.). They are given also for 
strangury and fever in horses. The bulbs of 
S. indica and S. maritima, also Indian species, 
are nauseous and acrid. They are emetic, 
purgative, expectorant, and diuretic, according 

, to the doses. 


scil'-1é-20, s. pl. [Lat. scili(a); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Liliacez. 
sular; root bulbous. 
the Lilies (q.v.). 


be lp s. (Mod, Lat. scill(a) (mar)it(ima) ; 
-in. 

Chem. : The active ingredient of Scilla mari- 

tima, obtained by treating a decoction of the 

| bulbs with acetate of lead, and agitating the 

filtrate with purified animal charcoal which 


Fruit dry, cap- 
Sometimes merged in 


absorbs the scillitin, and gives it up again to 
boiling alcohol. It is left on evaporation as 
an amorphous neutral mass, having a bitter- 
sweet taste. Taken internally, it canses 
vomiting and purging. It has not yet been 
obtained in the pure state. 


sgim’-i-tar, s¢im’-i-tér, * s¢im’-é-tar, 
*scym-i-tar, *sém’-i-tar, *smy-ter, 
* cim-e-ter, s._ [Fr. cimeterre, a corrupt. of 
Pers. shimshtr, shamshir =a sword, a sabre, 
from sham = a 
nail, and shér = 
a lion; Sp. cimi- 
tarra; Ital. scimt- 
tarra, scimitara.] — 
1, Lit.: An oriental sword, the blade of 
which is single-edged, short, much curved, 
and heaviest toward the top. 
“ He dies upon my scimitar's sharp point.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 2. 
*2. Fig.: Any arm or weapon. 
“ When Winter wields 
His icy scimitar.” Wordsworth: Miscell. Pieces. 


scimitar-pod, s. 
Bot. : The legume of Entada scandens. 


scimitar-shaped, a. 


scin’-gi-de, s. pl. [Lat. scinc(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: Skinks; an extensive family of 
smooth-scaled Lizards, frequenting dry and 
stony places, and almost universally dis- 
tributed, being absent only from the Arctic 
and Antarctic zones. It comprises three 
distinct forms: (1) Snake-like; (2) with a 
single pair of limbs; (8) lacertiform, as 
Scincus. Entire body covered with rounded 
imbricate scales, quincuncially arranged; 
head with symmetrical shield, eyelids de- 
- veloped ; nostrils behind the rostral shield ; 
tongue short, with a notch in front. The 
family has different limits assigned by 
different authors. Wallace puts the genera 
at sixty, and the species at 300. [SKINK.] E 


(Actnactrorm.] 


sgin’-coid, a. &s. [Scrcor#,] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to, or characteristic 
of the family Scincide or Scincoide. 
B, As subst.: Any lizard of the family 
Scincide or Scincoide. 
“Australia has. some remarkable Scincoids.”— 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist., iv. 296. 
t scin-coi’-dee, s. pl. 
Gr. eldos (eidos) = form.] 
Zool.: An approximate synonym of Sein- 
cide. With the Zonuride it forms the sub- 
order Brevilingues or Pachyglossa. 


scin-coi’-dé-an, a. [Mod. Lat. stincord(a@) ; 

Eng. suff. -ean.] The same as Souncorp, A. 
(q.v.). 

“* All the Scincoidean Lizards have the body covered 

by similar scales."— Nicholson - Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 526. 

sgin’-cus, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxiykos (sking- 
kos). | 

Zool.: Skink; the typical genus of the 

family Scincidz, with two species from North 

Africa and Syria. [AppDA.] 


scin-dap’-sits, s. (Gr. cxuvdayds (skindapsos) 
= an ivy-like plant.] 
Bot.: A genus of Callew, akin to Pothos, 
Scrambling plants, with perforated or pin- 
-nate leaves. The fruit of Scindapeus officin- 
alis, cut in pieces and dried, is used in India 
as a stimulant, a diaphoretic, an anthelmintic, 
an aromatic, and a carminative. 


* sein’-dar-ize, v.t. [Lat. scindo=to cut.] 


To break to pieces. (Ashmole: Theatrum 
Chemicum Brit., p. 415.) 


sgink, s. (Lat. scincus.] 
1, A skink. 
2. A cast calf. (Prov.) 


* scinque (que as kx), s. [Sxmx.] 


scin’-til-la, s. (Lat. =a spark.] A spark, a 
glimmer, a tittle ; the least particle : as, There 
is not a scintilla of evidence against him. 


s¢in’-til-lant, a, [Lat. scintillans, pr. par. c? 
scintillo = to throw out sparks; scintilla=a 
spark.] Emitting sparks or fine igneous par- 
ticles ; sparkling, 5 

“‘ Who can view the pointed rays 
That from black eyes scintillant blaze?” 
Green : Spleen, 219, 


{Lat. scinc(us), and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


scintillate—sciuride 
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of scintillo= to throw out sparks.] 
1. To emit sparks or fine igneous particles. 
2. To sparkle, to twinkle, as the fixed stars. 


e¢in-til-la’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. scintil- 
lationem, accus. of scintillatio, from scintillo 
= to scintillate (q.v.); Ital. scintillazione.] 


1. The act of emitting sparks or fine igneous 
particles ; a sparkling. 


“Por these scintillations are not the accension of 


the ayr, upon the collision of two hard bodies.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, ti., ch. i. j 
2. The twinkling or tremulous motion of 
the light of the fixed stars. 


“They seemed to emulate so many little starsina 
cloudless but dark night, and continued this scintilla- 
tion longer than one would have expected,”—Boyle : 
Works, iv. 474. 


3. A flash, a spark. 
“ Some seintillations of Promethean fire.” 
Cowper: To his Father, (Trans.) 


* scl-0g-ra-phy, s. [Sciacrarny.] 


S¢I-0-lism, s. [Lat. sciolus=a smatterer, 
dimin. from scius = knowing ; scio= to know. ] 
A smattering of knowledge on any subject, 
combined with hollow pretence to the posses- 
sion of more. 

“Tt is the triumph of scientific statesmanship over 
effeminate sciolism."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1876. 
#g1-6-list, s. [Scronism.] One who knows 

many things superficially ; a smatterer, 


“ A marginal gloss, made by some ignorant sciolist.” 
—Waterland: Works, v. 166. 


1-0-list’-ic, a. [Eng. sciolist; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to sciolism or sciolists ; superficial. 


* soi’-6-loiis, a. [Sctoxism.] Of or pertain- 
ing to sciolism or sciolists ; having a super- 
ficial knowledge. 


“T could wish these sciolous zelotists had more 
judgment.”—Aowell : Letters, bk. iii., let. 8. 


*scl-Om’-a-chy, * sgi-am’-a-chy, s. [Gr. 
ckiopaxia (skiamachia), fram okia (skia)=a 
shadow, and paxyn (maché)=a battle; Fr. 
sciamachie.] <A fighting with a shadow; a 

_ vain or futile combat. 


“To avoid this sciomachy, or imaginary combat 
with words.”—Cowley : Government of Oliver Cromwell, 


* scr’ -6-man-¢y, s. [Gr. oxia (skia)=a 
shadow, and pavteia (manteia) = divination, 

. prophecy.] Divination by shadows. 
soi-dn, * si’-6n, * ci-on, * sy-on, * cy-un, 

si-oun,s. [Fr. scion =a scion, a shoot, a 
twig, froin scier=to cut, to saw, from Lat. 
seco = to cut.] 

. 1. Lit.: A shoot or twig; especially one 
taken for the purpose of being grafted upon 
some other tree or for planting ; a cutting. 

i» e elder tree) will grow of sions and impes even 
as the poplar.’"—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. vi., ch. xx. 
s 2. Fig.: A descendant, a child, an heir. 


sg1-0p'-tic, sci-Op'-tric, a. [Gr. oxia (skia) 

=a shadow, and orrouat (optomai) = to see.] 

Of or pertaining to the camera obscura, or 

to the art of exhibiting luminous images in a 
darkened room. 


scioptic-ball, scioptric-ball, s. A 
perforated globe of wood containing the lens 
_ of a*camera obscura, fitted with an appendage 
by means of which it is capable of. being 

ned on its centre to a small extent in any 
rection like the eye. It may be fixed at an 
_ aperture in a window shutter, and is used for 
_ producing images in a darkened room. 


-Op’-ti-con, s. A form of 
_ “Magic lantern invented in America, the first 
ae ake t a two-wicked paraffin lamp. Since 
a its introduction, three, four, and five wicks 
__ have been employed. 
> 
-Op'-ties, s. [Scropric.] The art or pro- 
3s of exhibiting luminous images, especially 
of external objects, in a darkened room, 
of lenses, &c. 


Cl-St, a. & s. [See def.] 

adj.; Of or pertaining to Scio, an 
the Zgian Sea, or to its inhabitants. 
: Anative or inhabitant of Scio, 


[Scratueric.] Of or per- 


se 


{Scropric.] 


cope, 5. 


rp) te 


SIV aR.L06 


/-til-late, v.i. [Lat. scintillatus, pa. par. | scix’-6 fa'-gi-As (or cas sh), phr. [Lat.] 


Law: A writ to enforce the execution of 
judgments, patents, or matters of record, or 
to vacate, quash, or annul them. It is often 
abbreviated to sei. fa. 


* scire’-wyte, s. [Mid. Eng. scire = shire, 
and wyte.) The annual tax formerly paid to 
the sheriff for holding the assizes and county 
courts. 


*sei-roc’, *sci-réc’-co, * si-roce’, s. 

{Srrocco.] 
scir’—-pé-ze, s. pl. (Lat. scirpus; fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ew,] 


Bot.: A tribe of Cyperaces (q.v.). 
pet es 3. ~{Lat.= Scirpus lacustris.] (See 
er, 


Bot.: The typical genus of Scirpes (q.v.). 
Spikelets solitary, fascicled, or many-flowered, 
glumes imbricated on all sides ; hypogynous 
bristles six or fewer; style deciduous ; fruit 
compressed or trigonous. Known species 
about fifty, widely diffused. S. lacustris and 
other species are sometimes used like rushes 
for making chair bottoms, baskets, &e. Its 
root is astringent and diuretic. The tubers 
of S. dubiws are eaten in India, as those 
of S. tuberosus are in China, where they are 
cultivated, The latter is cultivated in India as 
a source of starch. SS. maritimus grows exten- 
sively along the shores of the Baltic, The 
species of Scirpus are ordinarily known as 
bulrushes, a name which they bear in common 
With species of the genus Typha. 


+ scir-rho’-sis, 2. [ScirrHvs.] 


scir-rhoés’-i-ty, s. [Eng. schirrous ; -ity.] 

Med.: The quality or state of being scir- 

rhous ; a scirrhus. 

“The difficulty of swallowing and breathing, occa- 
sioned by schirrosities of the glands, is not to be cured 
any otherwise than by extirpation.”—Arbuthnot: On 
Diet, ch. iti. : 

scir’-rhous, * skir’-rdus, a. [Scrrruvs.) 
Proceeding from, or of the nature of scirrhus; 
resembling a scirrhus ; hard, indurated. 
“* As sharp corrosives to the schirrhous flesh.” 
Jago: Edge-Hill, bik, iii. 
scir-rhis, +t scir-rho’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat., 
from Gr. oxipos (skiros) =a hardened swelling 
or tumour.] 
Pathol.: Hard cancer, occurring in the 
breast, tongue, &c. 


“Such a thing breeds in men upon the hardnesse ox 
liver or spleene, which the physicians call scirrhus.’ 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. vi., ch. xv. 


scir’-roid, a. [Eng. scirr(us); -oid.J Re 
sembling scirrhus. 


* seir-ros-i-ty, s. [ScrrRHosiTy.) 


* scis-ci-ta’tion, s. [Lat. sciscitatio, from. 
sciscitatus, pa. par. of sciscttor=tc inquire, 
from scisco=to begin to know; scie = tc 
mney] The act of inquiring; inquiry, de- 
mand. 


* seise, v.i. [Lat. scissus, pa. par. of scindc = 


to cut.] To cut. 
“The wicked steel scised deep in his right side.” 


Fairfax. 
* scis'-sars, s. pl. [Scissors] 


sgis’-sel, s. [Sctss!iz, a.] 
Metal-working : 
1. Clippings of metallic plates. 


2. Remainder of plates after planchets have 
been punched therefrom for coin. 


* scis-si-ble, a. [Scisz.] Capable of being 
cut or divided by a sharp instrument, 


“The differences of impressible, and not impress- 
ible; figurable, and not figurable; mouldable, and 
not mouldable ; scissible, and not scissible."—Bacon : 
Nat. Hist., § 846. 


s¢is’-sil, s. (Scrsse.] 


*scis’-sile, a. [Lat. scissilis, from scissus, 
pa. per of scindo=to cut; Fr. scissile.] 
Capable of being cut ; scissible. 


“Animal fat is a 
aoa like a solid,"—Arbuthnot: Nature of Aliments, 


s¢is’-sile, s. " [ScissEx.] 
* sciss’-idn (ss as zh), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
scissionem, accus. of scissio=a cutting, from 
seissus, pa. par. of scindo=to cut.) The act 


rt of amphibious substance ; itis 


of cutting or dividing with an edged instra 
ment; division, cut. 


*scis’-sor, v.t. [Scissors.} ‘To cut with 
scissors ; to prepare with the help of scissors. 
scissor-bills, s. pl. (Skimmer.] 


scissor-bird, scissor-tail, s 

Ornith.: Milvulus tyrannus (or forficatus), a 
native of Central America, occasionally stray- 
ing to: the United States. The body is only 
about four inches long, but the two exterior 
feathers, which can be opened and shut like a 
pair of scissors, are at least ten inches in 
length, whilst those in the centre are not 
more than two anda half inches. Head and 
cheeks deep black; crest yellow: back ash- 
gray; under-surface white; quills. wing- 
covers, and ruinp blackish-brown edged with 
gray. They live chiefly on insects. but they 
also pursue and devour small birds. 


scissor-tail, s. [Scisson-BrRp.] 
scissor-tooth, s. [(SrcroriAt.] 


scissors, * scis’-sars, * cis-sers, * sis- 
oures, * cys-owre, * siz-ars, s. pl. 
(O. Fr. cisowres ; Fr. ciseaux, pl. of cuseau, for- 
merly cisel=a chisel; prob. from the same 
base as Lat. seco=tocut.) [CHISsEL.} A cut- 
ting instrument consisting of twe portions 
pivoted toy«ther and having blades which cut 
from opposite sides against an object placed 
between them. Frequently spoken of as a 
pair of scissors. 
‘My master preacher patience tc him, ana the while 
His man with scissors nicks him for a fool.” 
Shakesp, : Comedp o% Errors v. 
4] Scissors ana paste: Ar expressior. signify: 
ing hasty and indiscriminate compilation, as 
distinguished from original literary work. 
Alsc used in the sense of printing previously 
published. as distinct from originai matter. 
The expression probably originated ir a news- 
paper-office, where paragraphs are cut out 
from exchanges and pasted on piecee of paper 
te be sent tc the compositors. 


* sgiss-ure (ss as zh), s. [Lat. scisswra, from 
Scissus, pa. par. of scindo = te cut.j 

1, Lit. : A longitudinal opening in a body 
made by cutting; a cleft, 2 cut. 6 fissure. 

“The breack seems like the scissu~ec anc ruptures 
of an earthquake.”—Deca; of Piety. 

2. Hig. : A rupture. a split, ¢ division. 

“Tec thie sect may be imputed ali the scissurer that 
have happenec in Christianitr."—Howek.- Letiers, 
bk. iii., let. 5. 

sgis-su-rél -1g. s. [Dimin. from Lat. scissura 
=a rending. a4 cleft.] 

Zooi. & Paleont.: The typical genus of Scis. 
surelline (q.y.). Shell minute. thin, not 
pearly : body whorl large, spur small. surface 
striatea, aperture operculate rounded. the 
adult. with a slit in the side. Known recent 
species five. from Britain, the Meciterranean, 
&c.; fossil four, from the Tertiary. 


scis-su-réi-li’-nax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scissu- 
rell(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zoot.: A sub-family of Haliotide. (Tate.) 


{ sci-ta-min’-é-2, * s¢gi-tam’-in-a, s. pl. 
‘Lat. scitam(enta) = delicate food, dainties ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inew, or neut. -ina.] 

Botany : 
+1. (Of the form scitaminer): The same as 

« ZINGIBERACEZ (q.V.). 

*2, (Of the form scitamina): The third order 
in Linneus’s Natwral System (1751). Genera, 
Musa, Canna, Amomum, de. 


sgi-ta-min’-6-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. scite- 
mine(ce) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Pertaining or 
belonging to the Scitaminez (q.v.). 


s¢i-iir-a-vus, s. [Lat. sciwr(us) =a squirrel, 
and avus = an ancestor.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Sciuride, with three 
species, allied to the type-genus, from the 
Eocene of Wyoming. 


sel-ur-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. sciwr(us); fem. pl. 
pnts suff. -id@.] } 

1. Zool.: A family of Sciuromorpha (q.v.), 
containing the True Squirrels, Flying Squirrels, 
and Marmots. Arboreal or terrestrial rodents, 
with cylindrical, hairy tails; molars rooted, 
tubercular. Absent only from the Australian 

on, There are two sub-families, Arctomy- 
ine and Sciurine (q.v.). ' 
2. Paleont.: They appear in the Eocene. 
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Sci-U-ri-ne. s. pl. [Lat. sciwr(us); fem. pl. 
ad). sun. -vne.) 

1. Zool. : True Squirrels; the typical sub- 
family of Sciuride (q.v.), with the same dis- 
tribution. Form slender, tail long and hairy. 
There are four genera: Sciurus, Pteromys, 
Taniias, and Xerus. 

2. Paleont. : [ScruRus]. 

sgi-u-rine, a. & s. (ScruRINz.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or having the 
nature of the squirrels. 

B. As subst.: Any individual of the Sciu- 
ride (q.V.). 


s¢i- ir-d-mor-pha, s. pl. [Gr. oxdovpos 
(skiowros) =a squirrel, and jopdy (morphé) = 
form.] 

Zool. : A group of Rodentia simplicidentata, 
with four families: Anomalurids, Sciuride, 
Heptodontide, and Castoridz, 

t scl-y-rép’-tér-tis, s. [Gr. oxiovpos (skio- 
uros) =a squirrel, and mrépvé (pterux) =a 
wing.] 

Zool. : Flying Squirrels ; a genus of Sciurida, 
more frequently merged in Pteromys (q.v.), 
with numerous species widely distributed. 
Of American species the most common is the 
Assapan, S, volucella, abundant from the Gulf 
to Canada. The genus is akin to Pteromys 
(q.v.), and hasa similar patagium, but the tail 
is flat, and the long hairs thereon are arranged 
in two rows. 


sci-iir’-iis, s. 
squirrel (q.v.). ] 
1, Zool.; The type-genus of Sciurine, with 
the range of the family; species very numer- 
ous. No cheek-pouches or patagium. , 
2. Paleont.: From the Upper Eocene of 
Europe and the Post-pliocene of North Ame- 
rica. 


[Gr. oxtoupos (skiowros) = a 


sclate, s.&v. [Siarz, s. & v,] 


Scla’-ter, s. [P. L. Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Secretary to the Zool, Soc., London.] 
(See compound.) 

Sclater’s hornbill, s. 
Ornith. : Bycanistes subcylindricus, 


*sclaun-dre, s. [SLANDER.] 

Sclav, Sclave, s. [Suav.] ’ 

Scla-vo'-ni-an, Sla-vonie, a. 
NIAN, SLAVONIC.] 


Sclavonian-grebe, s. 

Ornith. : Podiceps cornutus, called also the 
Dusky and Horned Grebe, Tt is an occasional 
winter visitor to Britain. 


(Siavo- 


*gsclen-dre, a. [SLENDER.] 
sclér-, pref. [(ScLERo-.] 


sclér-a-g6s-y, s. [Pref. scler-, and Gr. ayéyn 
(agog@) =a leading; ayw (ago)=to lead.) A 
word used by ascetics to express a severe 
handling of the body; severe discipline or 
mortification of the body. 


“Not our reformation, but our slothfulness, doth 
indispose us, that we let others run faster than we in 
temperance, in chastity, in scleragogy, as it is called.” 
—Hacket: Life ef Williams, pt. ii., p. 51. 


soler’-anth, s. (ScLeranruus.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Scleranthacez (q.v.). 


selér-an-tha/-¢é-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. scler- 
anth(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot.: Scleranths ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Daplinales. Small, incon- 
spiciious herbs, with opposite, exstipulate 
leaves ; minute, axillary, sessile flowers ; a four- 
or five-toothed calyx with a stiff tube; no 
petals, and one to ten stamens ; styles two or 
one; eimarginate ovary simple, superior, one- 
seeded, the seed hanging from a slender cord 
risitig from the base of the ovary ; seed-vessel 
@ membranous utricle within the hardened 
ealyx. Found in temperate climates. Known 
genera four, species fourteen. (Lindley.) 


sclér-an’-this, s. [Pref. scler-, and Gr. 
av0os (anthos) = a flower.] 

Bot.: Knawel, the typical genus of Scler- 
anthacez (q.v.). Flowers in cymes or fascicles ; 
calyx five-cleft; petals none; stamens ten, 
five, or nore often abortive or wanting; styles 
two. Two species are British, Scleranthus 
annuus, the Annual, and S. perennis, the Per- 
ennial Knawel. 


o 


sciurinse—sclerotica 


sclér’—6-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. scler(ia); Lat. 
fein. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Cyperacer, 


sclér’-é-ma, s. [ScLERoma.] 


sclér-én-¢é-pha-li-a, s. [Prof. scler-, and 
Gr. éykepados (engkephalos) = the brain.] 
Pathol. : Induration of the brain. 


scler-én’-chy-ma, s. (Pref. scler-, and Gr. 
éyxuja (engchuma) = an infusion. ] 
1, Bot. : Mittenius’s name for the thickened 
parenchyma and prosenchyma found in ferns 
and other vascular cryptogams, 


2. Zool. : The calcareous tissue of a coral. 


sclér-ét/-in-ite, s. [Pref. scle(r)-, Gr. pytivn 
(rhétiné) = resin ; sutf. -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A resin oceurring in pea-like bodies 
in the coal measures of Wigan. Hardness, 3; 
sp. gr. 1°136; colour, black, in thin splinters 
by transmitted light, reddish-brown ; lustre, 
brilliant ; fracture, conchoidal ; brittle. Com- 
pos. : carbon, 77°05; hydrogen, 8:99 ; oxygen, 
10°28 ; ash, 3°68 = 100. 


sclér’-i-a, s. 
ness.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sclerez (q.v.). 
Known species 149, chiefly from sub-tropical 
countries. The root of Scleria lithosperma is 
supposed in India to be of use in nephritis. 


[Gr. oxAnpéds (skléros) = dry- 


scler-1-a-sis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. oxAnpia 
(skléria) = hardness. ] 
Pathol. : Any hard tumour or induration. 


scler’-ite, s. 
Eng. sult. -iée.] 
Zool. (Pl.): Calcareous spicules in the soft 
tissues of the Gorgonide. They sometimes 
project, rendering the surface of the coeno- 
sarc rough and prickly. 


selér-o-, pref. [Gr. oxAnpds (skléros) = dry, 
hard.] Dry, hard. 


selér’-0-base, sclér-d-ba’-sis, s. [ScLERo- 
BASICA,] 
Comp. Anat. : An epidermic stem-like coral- 
lum ; specif., that of the Sclerobasica (q.v.). 


sclér-6-ba-sic, a. [ScreRopasica.] Of, 
belonging to, or resembling the Sclerobasica ; 
possessing a sclerobase (q.v.). 


selér-6-ba'-si-ca, s.pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Grs oxdAnpos (skléros) = hard, stiff, and Bass 
(basis) = a pedestal. ] 
1, Zool. : Black Corals, asub-order of Zoan- 
tharia (q.v.). [Corat, s. J (1).] 
2. Paleont. : They commence in the Miocene, 


(Gr. oxAnpéds (skléros) = hard ; 


sclér’-0-clase, s. (Pref. sclero-, and Gr. cAdous 
(klasis) =a fracture ; Ger. skleroklas.] 
Min. : The same as SartTorite and Durre- 
NOYSITE (q.V.). 


sclér’-0-dérm, s. [SctrRopErMr.] Any fish 
of the family Sclerodermi (q.v.). 


“The Scleroderms may be divided into three very 
natural groups.”—Gunther : Study of Fishes, p. 685. 


sclér-6-dér’-ma, s. [ScurroperMaTA.] 
Pathol. : Induration of the cellular tissue. 


sclér-0-dér’-ma-ta, s. pl. (Pref. sclero-, and 
Gr. dépna (derma) = skin.] 

1. Zool. : Hexacorolla; a sub-order of Zoan- 
tharia (q.v.). They possess a corallum par- 
tially or wholly developed within the tissues 
of the polypes themselves, not consisting of 
scattered spicules, the parts being generally 
disposed in multiples of six. The actinosoma 
may be simple (consisting of a single polyje), 
or composite (consisting of many polypes 
united by a ccenosarc). The Sclerodermata 
are divided into four groups: Aporosa, Per- 
forata, Tabulata, and Tulnlosa. They attain 
their maximum development in warin seas. 


2. Paleont.: From the Silurian onward. 


sclér-0-dér-mi, s. pl. [ScLrRoprRMATA.] 

Tchthy.: A family of Plectognathi (q.v.). 
Snout somewhat produced ; jaws armed with 
few distinct teeth ; skin with scutes or rough; 
elements of a spinous dorsal and ventral 
generally present. They are marine fishes of 
small size, very common in the tropics, but 
scarcer in higher latitudes. There are three 
groups; Triacunthina, Balistina, and Ostraci- 
ontina. 


sclér-d-dérm’-ic, a. [ScLrropeRMATA.) Of, 
belonging to, or resembling the Sclerodermata 
(q.v.); having a coralluin secreted by the 


polype or polypes. 


sclér’-0-gén, s. [Pref. sclero-, and Gr. yervdw 
(gennao) = to produce. ] 

Chem.: A term applied to the incrusting 
matter deposited within the cells of woody 
fibre, more particularly in bark, the external 
portion of roots, and.in hard seeds. It is 
said to correspond to lignin. 

q It causes the grittiness of the pear, the 
stones of plums, peaches, &c., the osseous 
parts of which were originally membranous. 


sclér-6-gén’-6-a, s. [Scuerocen.] 

Bot.: A tendency in cultivated plants to 
revert to their natural wild state, pears be- 
coming gritty, potatoes stringy, &c. 

t sclér-0-gén’-i-dx, s. pl. (Pref. sclero-, 
and Gr. yévecov (geneion) = the chin, the cheek.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Owen’s Acanthopteri 


Veri, now often called Triglidz, or merged in 
Cottidze, Scorpzenide, &c. 


selér’-did, a. [Gr. oxdgpéds (skléros) = hard, 
and eidos (eidos) = forin, appearance. ] 
Bot. : Having a hard texture. 


sclér’-d-ma, sclér-é-ma, s. [Gr., from 
oxAnpos (skléros) = hard.] 
Pathol. : Induration of the cellular tissue, 


sclér-dm-é-tér, s. [Pref. sclero-, and Eng. 
meter.] An iustrument for accurately deter- 
mining the degree of hardness of a mineral, 
[Harpngss, II. 3.] 


* gclér-dph-thal’-mi-a, s. [Pref. sclero-, and 
Eng. ophthalmia (q.v.). | 


Pathol.: An inflammation of the eye, with 
redness, pain, hardness of the eyeball, making 
its motion slow. The eyelids are hard and 
dry. (Parr.) 


sclér-o'-sis, s. (Gr. oxAnpés (skléros) = hard.] 
Pathol. : Induration of the cellular tissue. 


¥ Sclerosis of the brain: 


Pathol. : Induration of the brain, occurring 
in connection with cerebral atrophy. 


selér-6-skél'-6-ton, s. 
Eng. skeleton (q.v.).] 


Anat.: The hardened or ossified fibrous and 
tendinous tissues which enclose organs. (Owen.) 


[Pref. sclero-, and 


scelér-6s'-to-ma, s. (Pref. sclero-, and Gr. 
aroma (stoma) = a mouth.] 

Zoology : 

1, A genus of Strongylide, of which family 
Cobbold makes Sclerostoma syngamus (the 
parasite which causes gapes in fowls) the 
type. S. duodenale (Dochmius anchylostomum, 
or Anchylostoma duodenale), discovered by 
Dubeni in Milan in 1838, is a common endo- 
parasite in man in Northern Italy, and is 
extremely abundant in Egypt. 
it in nearly every corpse he examined. It is 
about a third of an inch long; the female is 
much larger and much more numerous than 
the inale. 

2. Any individual of the genus Sclerdstoma. 
(In this sense there isa pl., sclerostonwita.) 

ce removed seven sclerostoma."—Cobbold : Entozoa, 

p. 86, 

sclér’-d-stome, s. [ScirRostoma.] Any 
individnal of the genus Sclerostoma. (Quain: 
Dict. Med. (ed. 1882), p. 1,398.) 


selér-6’-tal, s, [Eng. sclerot(ic); suff. -al.] 
Ichthy.: The eye-capsule bone of a fish. 
(Owen. ) 


sclér-dt'-ic, tsclér-ot’-ick, a. & s. [Fr. 
sclerotique, from Gr. oxAnpdrns (sklérotés) = 
hardness ; oxAnpds (skléros) = hard. 
A. As adj.: Hard, firm. 
B. As subst.: The sclerotic-coat (q.v.). Also 
a mediciue that causes hardness or induration 
of parts. 


sclerotic-coat, s. 

Anat.; The external of the three tunics of 
the eye, with the cornea, giving it its peculiar 
fourm. It is a dense, fibrous membrane, con- 
tinuous posteriorly with the optic nerve. 


sclér-6t’-ic-a, s. [ScizRotic.] The same 
as SCLEROTIC-CoaT (q.V.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 


or, wore, wolt, work, whé, son; mute, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © =; ey=a; qu= kw. 


Pruner found - 


sclér-0-ti-tis, s. [Wng. sclerot(ic); suff. -itis.] 
Med. : Inflainmation of the sclerotic coat. 


sclér-6'-ti-im (pl. sclér-0’-ti-a) (t as 
sh), s. (Gr. exdAnporms (sklérotés) = hardness. ] 
Bot. ; A spurious genus of Fungals, consist- 
ing of compact tuberous masses, Some of 
the species are itnperfect states of other 
fungals. The tuberous masses constitute er- 
got (q.v.). 
aclér’-d-toid, «. 
suf. -oid (q.v.). ] 
Bot.: Having the form and consistence of 
the pseudo-genus Sclerotium. 


sclér’-6-tome, s. (Pref. sclero-, and Gr. roy 
(tomé) =a stump, a cut, a cutting.) 
Anat. : A partition, partly bony, partly car- 
tilaginous, transversely dividing the muscles 
of the trunk in fishes, amphibia, &c. 


sclér’-olis, a. [Gr. cxdAnpds (skléros).] Hard, 
bony. 


sclér-u-ri-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sclerwr(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Dendrocolaptide. 
There is but one genus, Sclerurus, with six 
Species, ranging from Brazil northward to 
Mexico. 


sclér-i-riis, s. [Pref. scler-, and Gr. ovpd 
(owra)=a tail.] [ScLervRin#.] 


[Mod. Lat. sclerot(ium) ; 


scoat, v.t,’ [Etym. doubtful.] To stop, asa 
wheel, by blocking or placing some obstacle 
in the way ; to scotch. 


gcob-by, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A familiar 
name for the chaffinck 


*gcobe, v.t. (Cf. Lat. scabo =to scrape.] To 


slap. 
**Not to speak, or he would scobe his mouth for 
him.”—Bulfour in Carlyle: Cromwell, iii. 162. 


scob-i-form, a. [Lat. scobs, genit. scobis = 
saw-dust, and forma = form.] Having the form 
or appearance of saw-dust or raspings. 


sc0-bi-na, s. (Lat. =a rasp or file.] 
_--—s«#Bot.: Dumortier’s name for a rachis in 
grasses when it is toothed and flexuose. 


_ gcobs, s. (Lat. = saw-dust, raspings, from 

_——s- scabo= to scrape.] Raspings of metals, ivory, 

hartsiiorn, or other hard substance ; dross of 
metals, &¢c. ; saw-dust. 


*scoch-on, s. [Scurcuxzon.] 


scoff, v.i. & t. [Scorr, s.] 
A, Intrans. : To manifest contempt by de- 
___ rision or mockery; to mock, to deride, to 
utter contemptuous language. (Generally 
, followed by at.) 
“To him who scoffed and doubted.” 
Longfellow : Gulden Legend, ii. 
*®B, Trans. : To mock, to ridicule, to deride ; 
a to treat with derision, contempt, or scorn. 
fore “ Scofing his state.” 
“ © Shakesp. : Richard IT, iii. 2. 
‘scoff, *scof, *skof, *skoffe, s. [0. Fris. 
a f=a scoff, a taunt; cogn. with Icel. 
—-skawp, skop= mockery, ridicule; skeypa, skopa 
-seoff, to mock; skopan = railing; Dan. 
= to deceive.] 
1, An expression of derision, mockery, or 
ieule; a jibe, a flout; an expression of 
or contempt. 
Scnffs and revilings are of the growth of all nations,” 
Dryden: Juvenil, (Dedic.) 
2 object of derision, mockery, or scorn ; 
for derision. 


Nae a ' 
7 “ The poor, blind slave, the scoff and jest of all.” 
, 4 Lonyfellow: The Warning. 


ad 


{Eng. scoff, s.; -er.] One who 
des, or mocks ; a mocker. 

his health was guod and his spirits high, 
acaffer.”— Macaulay 2 Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

-y, *scoff-er-ie, s. [Eng. scoff; 
wt of scoffing ; mockery. 


nrie the fifth in his beginning thought it 
to pursue «nie fa'l»w deere with 
ad: Desc. Eng., bk, ii., ch. iv. 


ar.ora. [Scorr, v.] 


_ [Eng. seofing; -ly.) In 
, with scoffs or derision. 
scofinay and audaciously pro- 


whilst God made the 
the frame of it better.” — 


sclerotitis—scolopendrium 
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*scdg’-an-ism, s, [After Scogan, jester to 
Edward IV.; suff.-ism.]  Jesting, mockery. 
(Bishop Hall: Works, ix. 183.) 


*scog-an-ly, a. [Scocanism.] Scurrilous. 
“ This scogunly pen.”—Bp, Hall; Works, ix. 262. 


scoke, s. [Poxkr.] 
Bot. : Pokeweed, Phytolacca decandra. 


*scolaie, v.i. [ScHoou.] To attend school, 
to study. 


scold, *scolde, skold, v.i. & ¢. [From 
Dut. schold, pa. t. of scheldan = to scold ; 
Ger. schalt, pa. t. of schelten = to scold; con- 
nected with Icel. skjalla (pa. t. skal, pa. par. 
skollinn = to clash, to clatter; Ger. schallen, 
in comp. erschallen (pa.t. erscholl) = to re- 
sound ; Sw. skalla = to resound.] 


A, Intrans.: To find fault or rail noisily ; 
to utter railing, or harsh, rude, boisterous 
rebuke; to make use of abuse or vitupera- 
tion ; to brawl, 

“‘Inclines us more to laugh than scold,” 
Byron: Beppo, \xxix. 

B. Trans.: To chide or find fault with 
noisily ; to rail at; to rate, to reprimand, to 
vituperate. . 


“Our master is not a man to be scratched and 
scolded out of his ee es Warburton: On Boling- 
broke's Philosophy, let. 1. 


scold, * skolde, s._ [Scozp, v.] 
1. One who scolds; a noisy, rude, foul- 
mouthed woman ; avirago. [BRANK, CUCKING- 
STOOL. ] 


“She is an irksome brawling scold.” 
Shakesp. « Taming of the Shrew, 1, 2. 


2. A scolding, a brawl. 


scold’-ér, s. [Eng. scold; -er.] One who 
scvlds or rails; a scold. 


“Whether any be braulers, slanderers, chiders, 
scolders, and sowers of discord between one person 
and another.”"—Cranmer : Art. of Visitation. 


scoid’-ing, * scold-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
(Scoxp, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of railing or finding 
fault noisily ; noisy rebuke. 


scold’-ing -ly, adv. [Eng. scolding; -ly.] In 
a scolding manner ; like a scold. 


sc0-lé'-ci-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. scolex, genit. 
scolec(is) ; Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool.: Huxley's name for a class of An- 
nuloida, Animals possessed of a water- 
vascular system, a set of vessels communi- 
cating with the exterior by means of one or 
more apertures situated upon the surface of 
the body, and branching out more or less ex- 
tensively into its substance. It comprehends 
Cuvier’s Entozoa and the free Turbellaria. 
Prof. Huxley included under it the Rotifera, 
Turbellaria, Trematoda, Teniada, Nematoidea, 
Acanthocephala, and Gordiacea. 


8c0'-lé-cite, s. [Gr. oxwAné (scdléx) = a worm ; 


suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. skolezit.] 

Min. : A member of the zeolite group of 
minerals, crystallizing in the monoclinic sys- 
tem. Crystals mostly acicular, twinned ; also 
occurs in nodules, fibrous and radiating. 

_ Hardness, 5 to 5°5; sp. gr. 2°16 to 2°43 lustre, 
vitreous, or silky ; transparent to subtranslu- 
cent. Compos. : silica, 45°8; alumina, 26°2; 
lime, 14°35; water, 13°7 = 100, which corre- 
sponds to the formula 8S8i09, Alp03,CaO,3HO. 
The finest crystals are met with in the Beru- 
fiord, Iceland, and in the vicinity of Bombay, 
Poonah. Mostly found in old amygdaloidal 
dolerites, but occasionally in fissures in grani- 
tic rocks. 


sco'-léx (pl. seo’-li-ces), s. [Gr. oxédAné 
(skoléx) = a worm. | 
Zool.: The larva of the Scolecida. It is 
produced originally from an egg, which may 
by gemmation give origin to infertile deuto- 
scolices or ovigerous proglottides. 


sco-léx’-ér-Ose, s. [ScoLzcrTs.] 
Min. : The same as Erspyire (q.v.). 


sco-li-a, s. [Fem. of Gr. oxodcds (skolios) = 
crooked, curved, bent.] 

Entom.: The typical genns of Scoliade 
(q.v.), or a genus of Mutillidw, Palpi very 
short ; sting powerful. Some are two inches 
long. They chiefly inhabit warm countries, 

ah : a LA th: r 


their larvee preying on those of the larger 
beetles, 


* sc0-li-a-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scoli(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ade.} 

Entom.: Antenne shorter than the head 
and thorax, thick in the female ; thorax often 
short and produced on each side ; femora bent 
near the apex and compressed; legs short, 
stout, densely clothed with spiny hairs. Now 
generally merged in Mutillidie. 


scol-1-0-sis, s. [Gr. oxddros (skolios) = 
crooked.] 
Pathol. : Lateral curvature of the spine. 


sco’-lite, sco-li’-this, s. (Gr. oxwdné 
(skoléx) = a worm ; Eng. suff. -*e (q.v.). ] 
Paleont. : Any vertical burrow, which may 
have been formed by Annelids in the Upper 
Cambrian of England and North America and 
the American Upper Silurian. 


scol’-lop, s. & v. [Scauuop, s. & v.] 


scol-loped, a. [Eng. scollop ; -ed.] 
Bot. : Having deep and wide indentations. 


sceol-0-pac’-i-dez, s. pl. [Lat. scolopaz, genit. 
scolopac(is) ; fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith. : A cosmopolitan family of Grallie, 
comprising the Snipes, Sandpipers, Curlews, 
and allied genera. The Dill is long, very 
slender, and flexible. They frequent bogs 
and marshes, or the banks of rivers and 
ditches, where they probe the ground for 
worms, insects, and testaceous mo)luscs. 
Wallace puts the genera at twenty-one, 


scol’-0-pax, s. ([Lat., from Gr. oxoddraé 
(skolépax) = a snipe, a woodcock.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Scolopacidee (q.v.), with four species ranging 
over the Palearctic region to India, Java, 
and Australia. Beak long, straight, com- 
pressed ; nostrils lateral, basal; legs rather 
short, tibia feathered nearly to joint; three 
toes before, almost entirely divided, one 
behind; wings moderate, first quill-feather 
longest ; tail short, rounded. Scolopax rusti- 
cula is the Woodcock (q.v.). 


scol-0-pén-dra, s. [Lat., from Gr. cxods- 
mevdpa (skolopendra) = a centipede.]} 

Zool.: Centipede; the typical genus of 
Scolopendride (q.v.). Legs, twenty-one er 
more pairs; antenne with seventeen joints; 
eyes distinct, four on each side ; the mandibles 
with a poisonous fluid injected into the wound 
when they bite. They shun the light, live 
under logs of wood, the bark of decayed trees, 
&c., run very fast, and are predatory. The 
largest are in tropical countries, some from 
South America being afoot long. A few small 
species are found in Europe. Of these Scolo- 
pendra cingulata, a native of France, &c., is 
three and a half inches long. It is rusty 
yellow, with the antenne, the head, a central 
band, and the margins green, 


sco1-0-pén’-dri-de, s. pl. (Lat. scolo- 
pendr(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Chilopoda. Body elon- 
gated and with many segments; antenne 
shorter than the body; organs of vision, if 
present, consisting of groups of ocelli on the 
sides of the head; tarsi with one or two joints, 
not annulated. Sub-families : Lithobiine, Sco- 
lopendrine, and Geophiline, 


scedl-6-pén-dri-é’-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sco- 
lopendri(wm), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Polypodiacee; ferns 
with indusiate sori. 


scol-0-pén-dri-ne&, s. pl. (Lat. scolopen- 
dr(a); fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] [ScoLorEn- 
DRID&. | 


scol-0-pén’-drine, a. [Eng. scolopend(ra) ; 
-ine.] Belonging to, characteristic of, or re- 
sembling the genus Scolopendra (q.v.). 


scolopendrine scale-back, s. 

Zool. : Polynoe scolopendrina. It is about 
four inches in length, with from 70 to 110 
segments in the body. 


scol-6-pén’-dri-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. scolopendrion; Gr. oxodoméviproy (skolo- 
pendrion) = hart’s-tongue. Named from a 
fancied resemblance to a centipede.] 


Bot. : Hart's-tongue ; a genus of Polypode. 
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¥rond simple, coriaceous ; sori linear, trans- 
verse, on lateral veins, nearly confluent; in- 
volucre dou- 
ble. Tem- 
perate and 
tropical re- 
gions. Spe- 
cies nine. 
One, Scolo- 
pendriwm 
vulgare, the 
Common 
Hart’ 
tongue, is 
British, 


scol’-dp- 
site, s. [Gr. 
aKoAow (sco- 
lops) = a 
splinter; suff. -ite (Afin.); Ger. skolopsit.] 
Min. : A granular, massive mineral gsso- 
ciated with ittnerite (q.v.) at Kaiserstuhl, 
Baden. Hardness, 5°03; sp. gr. 2°53; colour, 
grayish-white to pale reddish-gray. Probably 
an altered hatiyne (q.v.). 
@co-lym’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scolym(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Cichoracer, 


scol-y-miis, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. scoly- 
mos ; Gr. cxdAvmos (skolumos) = an eatable kind 
of thistle.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of Scolymez (q.v.). 


eco-lyt/-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. scolyt(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Tetramera, Small, cy- 
lindrical or oblong oval wood-boring beetles 
Mandibles strongly toothed, prothorax like a 
grater; anterior legs flattened and dentate. 
They make vermiform, radiating galleries 
under the bark of trees, leaving them exposed 
to other insect enemies, and ultimately caus- 
ing their destruction. The Scolytide have 
wrought havoc in the French and German 
forests, and to a Jess extent in English parks, 
The trees chiefly attacked are the elm, ash, 
oak, poplar, the conifere, and fruit trees. 
Genera: Scolytus, Hylesinus, &c. 


A= 
SCOLOPENDRIUM VULGARE, 


scol-y-tis, s. [Gr. cxodvrrw (skolupts) = to 
dock, to cut short.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Scolytide. 
Scolytus destructor is common in England. It 
attacks the elm. [ScoLyrrp#.] 


gcom’-beér, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxduBpos (skom- 
bros) = the mackerel.) 

1. Ichthy. : True mackerel ; the typical genus 
of the family Scombride (q.v.). First dorsal 
continuous, with feeble spines, five or six 
finlets behind the dorsal and anal; scales 
very small, covering the whole body equally ; 
teeth small; two small ridges on each side 
the caudal. Seven species are known, from’ 
all temperate and tropical seas, with the ex- 
ception of the Atlantic shores of temperate 
South America. §. scomber, the Common 
Mackerel, is found from Greenland to Cape 
Cod; S. colias, the Spanish Mackerel, extends 
as far south as Cape Hatteras. These also occur 
in Europe. S. scomber is a useful food fish. 


2. Paleont.: Common in Hocene and Mio- 
cene formations. 


¢ scom’-bér-Oid, a. & s. [Scomprorp.] 


6com-bré-sd¢’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod Lat. 
scombresoz, genit. scombresoc(is) ; Lat, fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Ichthy: A family of carnivorous Physos- 
tomous Fishes, with five genera, from tem- 
perate and tropical zones. They are chiefly 
marine, but some have been acclimatised in 
fresh water, and the majority of these forms 
are viviparous. Body covered with scales ; 
keeled scales along each side of belly; no 
adipose fin; air-bladder generally present ; 
stomach not distinct from intestine, which is 
straight and without appendages. 


2. Paleont.: The family appears first in the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca, 


BCOm-bré’-sox, s. [Lat. scomber (q.v.), and 
eson (q.v.). ] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scombresoxide (q.v.), 
with five species, from the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Both jaws are prolonged into a long, slender 
beak, and there are several detached finlets 
behind the anal and dorsal fins. 


scolopsite—scooper 


scom-bri-dz, s. pl. [Lat. scomber, genit. 
\ scombr(i); tem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Ichthy.: Mackerel; a pelagic family of 
Acanthopterygian Fishes, with seven genera, 
from all seas of the tropical and temperate 
zones. Body oblong, scarcely compressed ; 
naked or covered with small scales ; dentition 
well-developed ; two dorsals, finlets generally 
present. The Scombride are one of the four 
families most useful for food, the others being 
the Gadide, the Clupeide, and the Salmonide. 
They are fishes of prey, and move about in 
shoals, spawning in the open sea, but periodi- 
cally approaching the shore in pursuit of other 
fishes on which they feed. 

2. Paleont. : The family is well represented 
in Tertiary formations. 


scom-bro-clii’-pé-a, s. 
connect., and clupea (q.v.). } 
Paleont. : A genus of Clupeide, with finlets 
behind the anal, from the Chalk of Lebanon 
aud Comen. 


{Lat. scomber; o 


scom’-broid, a. & s. (Gx. oxduBpos (skombros) 
=a mackerel, and eléos (cidos) = resemblance. } 
A. As adj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the family Scombride. (Gunther: 
Study of Fishes, p. 294.) 
B. As subst.: Any individual of the Scom- 
bridee (q.v.). 


“ Sharks, Scombroids, Dolphins.”—Giinther ; Study 
of Fishes, p. 292. 


scom’-fish, v.t. & i. 
comyit (q.v.).] 
A. Trans.: To suffocate, as with foul air, 
smoke, &c. ; to stifle. (Scoich.) 


“ A’ thing is sae poisoned wi’ snuff, that I am like 
to be scomsished whiles,”—Scott: Heart of Midlothian, 
ch, xxxix. 

B. Intrans.: To be suffocated or stifled. 

(Scotch.) 


*scom’-fit, scom-fyt, v.t. [An abbrev. of 
discomsit (q.v.).] To discomftit. 

“When he was thus scomfyted of the Romaynes.”— 
Fabyan: Chronycle, vol. i., ch. xxxi. 


* gcOmm, * scomme, s. [Lat.scomma, from 
Gr. cxOppa (skOmma) =a flout, a jibe, a taunt, 
from cxwmTw (sképto) = to jeer, to mock.] 

1, A flout, a jibe, a jeer. f 

“ Scoffed with the scomme of the orator.”—Fotherby : 
Atheomastiz, p. 198. 

2. A buffoon. 


“The scomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolvish in 
conversation.”—L' Estrange. 


* scOm-mat’-ic, * scom-mat-ique, a. 
(Scomm.] Scoffing, jeering, mocking. 


“The heroique poem dramatique, is tragedy. The 
scommatique narrative is satyre; dramatique is 
comedy.”—Hobbs ; Answer to Pref. to Gondibert. 


scénge, *scons, *sconse, s. [0. Fr. 

esconse ; Low Lat. sconsa, from Lat. absconsa, 
fem. of absconsus, pa. par. of abscondo = to 
hide. In meaning 1. (4) from O. Dut. schantse ; 
Dut. schans; Dan. skandse ; Ger. schanze=a 
sconce, a fort.] {ABSCOND.] 

1. A cover, a protection, a shelter. 

* (1) A screen or partition to cover or pro- 
tect anything ; a shelter ; a covered stall. 


“Must raise a sconce by the high way, and sell 
switches,”"—Beaum. & Flet. ; Scornfub Lady, iv. 1. 


(2) A cover or protection for a light ; a case 
or lantern for a candle ; a candle-holder fixed 
to or projecting from a wall; the tube in an 
ordinary candlestick in which the candle is 
inserted. 


“Tf golden sconces hang not on the wall.” 
Dryden: Lucretius, i, 


(8) A cover or protection for the head; a 
head-piece, a helmet. 
i (4) A work of defence; a bulwark ; a small 
‘ort. 


“ No sconce or fortress of his raising was ever known 
either to have been fore’d, or yielded up, or quitted.”"— 
Milton: Hist. Eng., bk. ii 


(5) The head, the skull. 


“Shall I break that merry sconce of yours?” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i, 2 


* (6) Brains, sense. 
(7) A mulct, a fine. (Obsolete except in the 
Universities.) 


“‘Any sconce imposed by the proctors.”—Oolman: 
Terre Filius, No. 1. 


(8) The broad head or top of anything, as 
the brim round the circular tube of a candle- 
stick into which the candle is inserted. 

2. A fixed seat or shelf. 


3. A fragment of an ice-floe. 


[A corrupt. of dis- 


*sconge, v.t. [Sconce, s.] 
1. To ensconce. (Shakesp,: Hamlet, iti. 4.] 
2. To fortify, to fence. 


“Tor . . . was sconced and compassed about with 
pee stakes.”—Linschoten: Diary in Eng. Garner, 
ii, 328, 


3. To fine, to mulet. (Idler, No. 33.) 

4. To deduct, as a fine or the like. 

“She paid my bill the next day without sconcing off 

sixpence.”—Foote: Devil Upon Two Sticks, ii. 1. 
seon’-cheon s. [Etym. doubtful. 

Arch.: The portion of the side of an aper- 
ture from the back of the jamb or reveal to 
the interior of the wall. 


scone, s. [Named after Scone, in Scotland.] 
A small thin cake of wheat or barley meal, 
cooked on a griddle, or in a frying-pan. 


“ And giving him a weleome home with part of their 
farm-house scones.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch, xxiv. 


scon’-nér, v.t. [Sconner, s.] To disgust, to 
nauseate. (Scotch.) 


scon’-nér, sciin’-nér, s. [Suuy.] Disgust, 
loathing. (Scotch.) 


“To gie living things a sconner wi’ the sight o' 
when its dead.”—Scott : Antiquary, ch, xxi. 


[See etym. ScHooner (1).] 
[ScHooner (1). ] 


*gcoon, v.i. 
*scoon’-er, s. 


scoop, * scope, s. [A.S. skopa=a scoop; 
cogn. with O. Dut. schaepe, schuppe =a scoop, 
ashovel; Dan. skuffe=a shovel; Ger. schtippe; 
and perhaps with Eng. shovel (q.v.); O. Fr. 
escope; Fr. escop.] 

1, A thin metallic shovel with hollowing, 
eapacious sides for handling grain; a grain- 
shovel. 

2. A similar, but smaller utensil, made of 
tinplate, &c., and used for lifting sugar, 
flour, or the like. 

3. A contrivance for baling where the lift 
is moderate. 

4, The bucket of a dredging-machine. 

5. A tool for scooping out potato-eyes from 
the tubers. 

6. A spoon-shaped instrument for extract- 
ing foreign bodies, as a bullet from a wound, 
calculi from the bladder, objects from the 
external ear, nasal fosse, &c. 

7. A sort of pan for holding coals, a coal- 
scuttle, 

* 8, A basin-like cavity, natural or artifi- 
cial; a hollow. 

9. A cant term on the Stock Exchange for 
a sudden breaking down of prices: for the 
purpose of buying stocks at cheaper rates, 
followed by a rise. 

10. A journalistic term for an early and 
exclusive publication of a news item or other 
mattey of public interest. (U. 8.) 


scoop-net, s. A net so formed as to 
sweep the bottom of a river, &c. 


scoop-wheel, s. A form of the tympanum 
water-wheel in which the buckets are so 
curved as to scoop up the water into which 
they dip, raising a portion of the same and 
conducting it toward or into the axis, where 
it is discharged. [Tympanum.] 


scoop, * scop-en, v.¢. [Scoor, s.] 
1. To take out with, or as with a scoop; to 
lade out. , 


2, To empty as with a scoop or by baling. 


“Tis as easie with a sive to scoop the ocean,” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Woman's Prize, i. 2 


3. To hollow out; to form by, or as by 
scooping ; to excavate. 
“ And scooped for him a shallow grave | 
Even from the cold earth of our cave.” 
is Byron: Prisoner of Ckillon, ¥. 
4, To remove, so as to leave a hollow. 
(Generally followed by owt.) 


“A spectator would think this circular mound had 
been actually scooped out of that hollow space.”— 
Spectator. (Todd.) 


5. To collect together, as by scooping; to 
scrape together. (Generally followed by up.) 


scoop’-er, s. (Eng. scoop, v.; -er-] 
1, One who or that which scoops; specif., 
a tool used by engravers on wood for ier, 
out the white parts of a block. It somewha’ 


resembles a small chisel, bat is rounded 


underneath instead of being flat. 
2. Ornith.: The Avocet (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 7 
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gcodt, v.i. [Prob. a variant of scout (q.v.).] 
To run hastily ; to scamper away. (Amer.) 


“Ye'd jest orter seen them fellers scuot fur the 
cedars.” —Scribner's Magazine, Jan. 1880, p. 332. 


gco-par’-i-a, s. [Lat. scoparius =a sweeper; 
scope = twigs, shoots, a broom.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sibthorpee. Branching 
shrubs or herbs from South America. An in- 
fusion of Scoparia dulcis is given by the Indians 
of Spanish America for ague. 


gc0-pa-rin, s. [Mod. Lat. scopar(ium); -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. : C21}H92039. The substance constitut- 

ing the diuretic principle of Spartiwm scopa- 

rium, Obtained as a jelly on concentrating 


a decoction of the plant, and purified by" 


dissolying in boiling water, and again allow- 
ing it to solidify. On drying ina vacuum, it 
forms a pale yellow, brittle mass, without 
taste or smell. It dissolves freely in hot 
water and alcohol, also in ammonia and the 
fixed alkalis. 


scope, *skope, s. [Lat. scopus; Gr. cxords 
(skopos) =a watcher, a spy, a mark to shoot 
at; oKxérronac (skeptomat)= to see, to observe; 
Ttal. scopo=a mark or butt to shoot at, 
Scope, purpose, intent.] 
* 4. A butt or mark shot at. 


“Shooting wide, do miss the marked scope.” 
Spenser » Shepheards Calender ; Novembsr. 


2, The end or object to which the mind 
directs its view ; the object or end aimed at}; 
that which forms a person’s aim; the ulti- 
mate design, aim, purpose, or intention. 

“While passion turns aside from its due scope.” 
Cowper ; Hope, 113, 

3. Free or wide outlook or aim ; amplitude 

of intellectual observation, range, or view. 


4. Room for free or wide outlook; field or 

ace for free observation or action; free 
play ; vent. 

“He might let himself loose to visionary objects, 


which may give him a freer scope for imagination,”— 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


* 5, A liberty ; a licence enjoyed. 


“Twas my fault to give the people scope.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measv/r, 1. 8. 


* 6, An act of riot or licence ; excess, sally. 


“ As surfeit is the father of much feat, 
So every scope, by the immodera*e use, 
‘ns to restraint,” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 2. 


#7, Extended quantity ; exten’. 
“ So huge a scope at first him se~med best, 


q To ha tue compasse of his kimgitom’s seat.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL, ix. 46. 


*8, Length, extent, sweep : as, scope of cable. 


a * scope’-fall, a. [Eng. scope; -full.] Exten- 
sive ; with a wide prospect. 
a “ More scopefull regions.” 
Sylvester : Sonnet to Master R. N. 


. 

sc0-pél'-i-dzx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scopel(us) ; 

~ Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
1. Tehthy.: A family of Physostomous 
_ Fishes, with numerous genera, mostly pelagic 
; or deep-sea forms. Body naked or scaly ; no 
>  barbels or air-bladder; adipose fin present. 
: "The eggs are enclosed in the sacs of the ovary, 
and excluded by oviducts; pyloric append- 

_ ages few in number or absent. 
2, Paleont.: From the Chalk onward, 


gedp’-é-liis, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxdmedos 
___ (skopelos) = a headland.) 
P ‘chthy.: The typical genus of the family 


_ Seopelide (q.v.), with thirty species of 
pelagic habits, distributed over all temperate 
ha d tropical seas. Body oblong, more or 
; i. compressed, covered with large scales. 
es of phosphorescent spots run along the 
side of the body, anda similar glandular 
stance sometimes occupies the front of 
snout and the back of the tail. Dorsal 
arly in middle of body, adipose fin small, 
al generally long, caudal forked; branchi- 
from eight to ten. They are small 
and come to the surface at night only, 
ough weather descend to great depths. 


7u 


jets 


ox 


-€r-ous scopa =a brush, 
=to bear.] Furnished with one or 
brushes of hair. 


a. [Lat. scopa=a brush, a 
orma =form.] Having the form 


Ornith.: A sub-family of Ciconiide, with 
two genera, Scopus and Balniceps. 


8CO'-pi-péd, a. (Lat. scopa—=a brush, and 
pes, genit. pedis =a foot.) [ScoPpuLIPEDE.] 


sc0-po’-li-a, s. [Named after John Anthony 
Scopoli, a botanical author.] 

Bot. : A genus of Solanacee. The leaves of 
Scopolia lwrida, a Himalayan plant, when 
bruised, emit a flavour like that of tobacco, 
and a decoction of them produces dilatation 
of the pupil of the eye. 


sc0-poph’-or-iis, s. [Lat. scopa=a broom, 
and Gr. dopos (phoros) = bearing.] 

Zool.: A genus of Antilopide, having the 
horns subulate, elongate, acute, and slightly 
recurved at the tips, the knees largely tufted. 
Sconophorus owrebi is the Ourebi (q.v.). 


* gcop-pét, v1. 
To lade cut. 

“Vai ; h ibly h to t it [th 
eg eee 
Remains, p. 77. 

scops, s. (Gr. oxéw (skdps) = a kind of owl.] 

Ornithology: 

1, A genus of Strigide (q.v.), with thirty 
species universally distributed, except Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific Islands. Beak much 
decurved from base, cere small, nostrils 
round ; facial dise incomplete above the eyes ; 
ear-conch sinall, without operculum; wings 
long; tarsi long, feathered in front, toes 
naked ; head with plumicorns, 


2, Any individual of the genus. 


[A dimin. from scoop (q.v.).] 


1] 

“T have been enabled to compare the European 
scops with both the African species.”— Farrell: British 
Birds (ed. 4th), i. 177. 

scops-owl, s. 

Ornith. : Scops giu,a casual visitor to Eng- 
land. It is about seveninches long; plumage, 
in both sexes, chestnut and pale wood-brown 
above; grayish white and pale brown, with 
streaks and patches of umber-brown beneath. 
The young birds have a more rufous tinge. 


“The Scops-owl resembles the Little Owl in its 
flight.”—Yarrell : British Birds (ed. 4th), i. 177. 


* scdp’-tic, * scop’-tick, * scdp’-tic-al, 
a. (Gr. oKwmtiKds (skoptikos), from oKwmrTw 
(sképt6) = to mock.] Scoffing, mocking. 


“Lucian and other scoptick wits endeavoured tc 
jeer and droll away the credit of them.”"—Bp. Ward: 
Sermons, p. 57. 


* scop’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. scoptical; -ly.] 
In a mocking or scoffing manner ; scoffingly. 


“ Scoptically or scornfully speaking.”—Chapman: 
Homer ; Iliad xvii. (Pref.) 


scop-u-li-péde, a. [ScopuLiPEeDEs.] 
Entom.: Having a basket-like apparatus on 
the hind legs. [ScoPuLIPEDEs.] 


scop-u-li-pée'-dés, s. pl. [Lat. scopula=a 
little broom, and pedes, pl. of pes=a foot.] 
Entom.: Asection of solitary Apide, having 
on the hind legs an apparatus for the con- 
veyance of pollen, which they assiduously 
collect. The apparatus resembles that in the 
social hive- and humble-bees. The posterior 
tibie and basal joint of the tarsi are so 
hirsute that it is impossible to trace the form 
of the limb on account of the hairs. The 
males in many cases have thickened and 
distorted legs. 


*scdp’-u-lows, a. [Lat. scopulosus, from 
scopulus =a peak, a rock.) Full of rocks; 
rocky. 


sco’-piis, s. [Gr. cxomds (skopos) =a watch- 
man.] 
Ornith. : Umbre, Brown Stork ; the typical 
genus of Scopine (q.v.), with one species, 
from tropical and South Africa. 


*scor’-bite, s. (Scorsutus.] Scurvy. (Blownt.) 
scor-bu-tic, a. & s. (Low Lat. scorbutus, 


from Low Ger. schorbock, schdrbuuk, schartock, | 


scorbut =scurvy; Ger. scharbock =O, Dut. 
scheur-buyck ; Fr. scorbutique.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to or resembling scurvy. 
2. Diseased or affected with scurvy. 
B. As subst. : A person affected with scurvy. 
* scor-bii-tic-al, a. [Eng. scorbutic; -al.] 
The same as ScorBUTIC (q.Y.). 
“A person about forty, of a full and scorbuticat 
‘body."— Wiseman, : 


scor-bu'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. scorbutical; 
-ly.] Ina scorbutic manner ; with the scurvy, 
or with a tendency towards it. 


“A woman of forty, scorbutically and hydropically 
affected, having a sordid ulcer, put herself into my 
hand.”— Wiseman. 


scor-bi-tis, s. [Low Lat.; Fr. scorbut; 
Ital. scorbuto; Sp. & Port. escortuto; Dut. 
scheurbutk ; Sw. skorbjugg (Mahn); Dut. scheue 
en=to bend, and buik=the belly.] [Scurvy.] 


* scorce, s. & v, [Scorse.] 


scorch, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. escorcher, escorcer = 
to flay, to pluck off the skin, from Lat. ex- 
cortico, from ex- = off, and cortex (genit. corti- 
cts)= bark, rind, husk; Sp. escorchar; Ital. 
scorticare = to flay.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To burn the outside of ; to expose to such 
a degree of eat as to change the colour, or 
both the colour and the texture of the sur- 
face; to parch or shrivel up the surface of; 
to singe. 

2. To affect with intense or extreme heat; 
to parch; hence, figuratively, to subject to 
caustic, burning criticism. 

*3. To burn in general, 

B. intransitive: 


1. To be burnt on the surface; to be scorched 
or parched. 


2. To parch or dry up, 


3. To travel with great velocity, as a bi- 
cyclist. (Collog.) 


scorched, pa. par. & a. [Scorcu, v.] 


scorched-carpet, s. 


Entom.: A British geometer moth, Ligdta 
adustata. 


scorched-wing, s. . 


Entom.: A British geometer moth, Eury- 
mene dolobraria. 


scorgh’-6r, s. [Scorcu, v.t.] 

1. That which is hot enough to scorch; as, 
to-day was a scorcher. ( Colloq.) 

2. A burning, withering criticism or in- 
vective. 

8. One or that which attains high speed; 
chiefly used in referring to a bicyclist or race- 
horse. ( Colloq.) 


scorch’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (Scorcu, v.] 

A. & B. As vr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Metal-working : A roughing out of tools on 
the dry grindstone before they are hardened 
and tempered. So called from the great heat 
produced. 


+ scorching-fennel, s. 
Bot. : The genus Thapsia (q.v.). 


scorch’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. scorching ; -ly.] 
In a scorching manner; so as to scorch or 
parch the surface. » 


scorch’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. scorching ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being scorching. 


scor-dein, s. [See def.] 
Chem.: A yellow aromatic substance ob- 
tained from Teucriwm Scordiwm. 


scor’-di-tim, s. [Lat. scordion, from Gr. 
oxdpdvoy (skordion)=a plant smelling of 


garlic; probably the Water Germander (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : Teucriwm Scordium. 


score, s. [A.S. scor = twenty. from scor-, stem 
of the pa. t. plural and pa. par. of sceran = 
to shear, to cut ; Icel. skor, skora =a score, a 
notch, an incision; Sw. skara; Dan. skaar.] 
[Suxrar.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A notch or incision; especially a notch 
or cut made on a tally for the purpose of - 
keeping reckoning or account of something ; 
a system followed formerly when writing was 
less common. 


“ Our forefathers had no other books but the score 
ting to be used. 


tally ; thou hast caused prin 
1 Henry V1, iv. 7. 
2. The number twenty, which was denoted 
on the tally by a longer and deeper cut. 
“ How many score of mil Il ride?” 
* "ohn "yen 2 


ante 
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3. A large number; a great many. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) 
* Stout he was, and large of limb, 
Scores have fled at sight of him.” 
Cowper: Hpitaph ; On a Pointer. 


4, An account or reckoning kept by means 
of scores or notches; a reckoning generally ; 
a debt due. 


“T have by my sins run a great way into God's hook, 
and my now reforming will not [td off that score."— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i, 


5, An account or register of numbers gene- 
rally ; espevially the number of points or 
runs made by a player in certain gaines. 


“ ___ was batting for five hours anda half for his 
score of 113."—Field, June 26, 1886. 


6. A line drawn. 


7. Account, reason, sake ; relative motive. 


“Tf your terms are moderate, we'll never break off 
upon that score."—Collier : On Pride, 


II. Technically : 

1. Music: A copy of a musical work in 
which all the component parts are shown, 
either fully or in a compressed form. 

(1) A short or compressed score is when all 
the parts are arranged or transcribed so that 
they shall appear in two staves. 

(2) A pianoforte or organ score is one in 
which the voice-parts are written out in full 
on separate lines, and the instrumental ac- 
companiment is arranged in two lines, treble 
and bass, for performance on a pianoforte or 
organ. 

(3) A vocal score is (or was formerly under- 
stood to be) one in which the voice-parts are 
written out in full, and the accompaniment 
(if any) is indicated by a figured bass. 

(4) A full score is one in which each part is 
written on a separate line one over the other, 
subject, however, to the modification that 
the parts to be played by two wind instru- 
ments of the same name and compass may be 
included on one line. 

2. Naut.: The groove around a block ora 
dead-eye for the strapping, shroud, or back- 
stay. The holes in the block are for the lan- 
yard 

YG) To go of at score: To start from the 
score or scratch, as a pedestrian in a footrace ; 
hence, to start off generally. 

(2) To quit scores: To pay fully; to make 
even by giving an equivalent, 

score, v.t. & i. [Scors, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To make scores, scratches, or slight in- 
cisions on or in; to mark with scores, 
scratches, or furrows ; to furrow. 


“Let us score their backs.” 
Shukesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 7. 


* 2. To engrave, to cut. (Spenser.) 
*3. To set down, as in an account or register ; 
to record, to register, to note. 


“ Score me up for the lyingest knave in Christendom.” 
—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. (Induct. ii.) 


4. To make a score of ; to win; to cause to 
be registered to one’s account, as points, hits, 
&e., in a game. 


‘They were unable to score even a single goal.”— 
Field, Jan, 28, 1882. 


5. To set down as a debt. 
re Score a pint of bastard.”—Shakesp,: 1 Henry IV., 
4. 


6. To enter, register, or set down as a 
debtor. (Generally with up.) 


II. Music: To write down in score; to 
write down, as the different parts of a com- 
position, in proper order and arrangement. 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To keep a register or account; to act as 
scorer : as, To score in a matcb. 


2. To make a score: as, He had not scored. 
3. To count or be reckoned in a score. 


Prete hazard scores to the striker.”—Field, Dec. 19, 
4, Fig.: To make a hit; to be entitled to 
credit. (Cf. Hor., A. P., 343.) 


“ He scores distinctly on several occasions,”—Nature, 
Oct. 28, 1886, p. 620. 


* gcore-—léss, a. [Eng. score; -less.] 


1. Not making any score or mark. (Davies: 
“aaa Sacrifice, p. 69.) 


. Not having made any score ; pointless. 


“When both their hands had heen Gisseeed of they 
were still scorveless.”"—Field, April 4, 1885. 


gecor-er, s. [Eng. score, v.; -er.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who scores or keeps a 


score or reckoning, as in a cricket or other 
match. 


“The umpires were stationed behind the wickets ; 
the scorers were prepared to notch the runs,’— 
Dickens : Pickwick, ch. vii. 


II. Technically : 

1. Wood: An instrument for marking tim- 
ber. It has two scoop-shaped tools, one for 
straight lines, the other adapted to revolve 
on a pivot for arcs or circles. With these 
readable figures are made to number logs, &c. 

2. Joinery : An instrument employed to cut 
transversely the face of a board, to enable it 
to be planed without slivering. 


scor’ -1a (pl. scor’-i-z), s. [Lat., from Gr, 
oxwpia (skoria) = dross, scum, from oKap 
(skér) = dung ; cogn. with A.S. scearn = dung ; 
Lat. stercus.] 

1. Entom.: A genus of Geometer moths, akin 
to Fidonia (q.v.). Scoria dealbata is the Black- 
veined Moth. 

2. Metall.: The refuse or recrement of 
metals in fusion, or the slag rejected after the 
reduction of metallic ores ; dross. 

3. Geol. (Pl.): The cinders of volcanic 
eruptions, usually reddish brown or black. 


* gcor’-I-ac, a. [Eng. scori(a); -ac.) Scori- 
aceous, 
“ As the scoriac rivers that roll.” Poe: 


scor-i-a’/-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Eng. scori(a) ; 
-aceous.| Pertaining to, partaking of the 
nature of, or resembling scoria or dross 


Ulalume, 


scor-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. scorify ; ¢ con- 


nect., and suff. -ation.] 
‘Metall : The act or process of reducing a 
body, either wholly or in part, into scoria. 


scor’-i-fi-ér, s. (Eng. scorify ; -er.] 

Assaying: A saucer of refractory clay for 
containing a charge of lead and the metal to 
be assayed. It is placed in the muffle of an 
assay-furnace. Also used in burning off in- 
flammable matters from the sweepings of 
jewellers’ shops, or to obtain the metallic 
portions from gold-lace, &e. 


scor’-i-form, a. 
Resembling scoria ; 


scor-i-fy, v.t. (Eng. scori(a); suff. -fy.] Te 
reduce to scoria or drossy matter. 


[Eng. scori(a), and form.) 
in the form of scoria, 


scor’-i-lite, s. 
(Min.).] 
Min. : A scoriaceous substance of doubtful 
composition; probably an altered volcanic 
product. 


scor’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Scors, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Founding: The bursting or splitting of a 
casting, due to the strain caused by con- 
traction. A term generally applied to cylinders 
and similar work, in which the core does not 
give way when the casting cools, and thereby 
causes its destruction. 


scoring-machine, s. 


Wood-work. : A machine for cutting scores 
or grooves in blocks. 


(Eng. scori(a); suff. -lite 


(See 


* scor’-i_oils, a. [Eng. scori(a) ; -ous.] Drossy ; 
like dross or scoria ; recremeutitious. 


af By, the fire they aot many drossy and scorious 
parts.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch, il 


scorn, * scharn, * schorn, * scarn, 
*skarn, s. [O. Fr. escarn, from O. H. Ger. 
skern = mockery, seurrility. Prob. connected 
with Icel. skarn=dung, dirt; A.S. scearn; 
Ital. scherno = derision. 


1. Extreme and passionate contempt or dis- 
dain, arising from an opinion of the utter 
meanness and unworthiness of the person or 
thing despised and a belief or sense of our own 
superiority ; lofty contempt or disdain. 


“Though pierced by scorn, op pres "d by pride, 
I feel thee good—teel nough beside. 
Cowper : The Soul that loves God. 


2. An expression of contempt or disdain ; 
mockery, derision. 


“Tf sickly ears will hear your idle scorns,” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


*3. A subject or object of extreme con- 


tempt or disdain; that which is treated or 


looked upon with scorn. 


“To make a loathsome abject scorn of me.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 


* 4, A reproach, a disgrace. 


“ His mother's sin, his kingly father’s scorn,” 
Peele: David & Bethsabe. 


¥ (1) To laugh to scorn : To deride, te mock ; : 
to ridicule as contemptible. 

*(2) To take scorn, to think scorn: To 
disdain, to scorn. 

“ Take thou ne scorn te wear the horn.” 
Shakesp.. As You Like It, iv. 2 
scorn, *skarn-en, v.t. & 7. [O. Fr, escarnir, 

escharnir, from O. H. Ger. skernon = tc mock, 
from skern = mockery, scorn (q.v.}.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To hold in extreme contempt or disdain 
to despise, to disdain, tc look with disdainfi ful 
contempt on. 


“She scorns his pleasures tor she kuows then. not.” 
Cowper » Tusk, Vi. £19. 


2. To treat with scorn ; to scoff at, to mock, 
taunt. 


“Join with men in scorning your poor friend.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Nights Dream, ili. 2 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To feel scorr or disdair; to disdain, te 
despise. 
* 2. Te mock, to scoff. 
“Tc flout ana scorn at ow soiemnity, 
shakesp. : Romec & T ttet 1 6 
scorn -ér, s. [Eng. scorn. v.; -er.] 
1. One whe scorns or despises ; a despiser, 
a contemner. 


* Babricius, scorner of all- b eonq nary old.” 
‘homson miter, 511, 


*2,. One who scoffs; a scoffer, a derider, 
specially of religion or sacred matters. 


“How long will... the scorners deliglit in their 
scorning ?”"—Proverbe i. 22. 


scorn’-ful, a. [Eng. scorn, s. ; -ful(l).] 
i. Full of scorn or extreme contempt; dis- 
dainful ; characterized by scorn ; insolent. 


= Thon scornful page, yee lie thy part ” 
esp. : Cymbeline, Vv. 6. 


* 2, Causing and eatitg contempt and 
derision ; contemptible. 
“ The scornful mark of every open eye.” 
esp. : Rape of Lucrece, 520, 
scorn’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. scornful; -ly.] In 
a scornful or contemptuous manner; with 
scorn or contempt; contemptuously, inso- 
jently. 


“The sacred rights of the Christian church are 
scornfully trampled on in print, under an hypocritical 
pretence of maintaining them.”—Atterbury ; Sermons. 


scorn '_fiil-néss, s. [Eng. scornful ; 
The quality or state of being scornful. 


-ness.) 


* gscorn’-y, * scorn-ie, a. [Eng. scorn; -y] 
’ Deserving scorn ; contemptible. 
“ Ambition scrapes for scornie drosse.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 506. 
scor’-0-dite, s. 
garlic ; Ger. skorodit.} 

Min. : A sparsely distributed mineral, oc- 
curring in crystals, only occasionally massive. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic. Hardness, 3°5- 
4; sp. gr. 3°1-3°3; lustre, vitreous to sub- 
adamantine 5 colour, pale leek-green, some- 
times brownish; streak, white; subtrans- 
parent; fracture uneven. Compos.: arsenic 
acid, 49°8; sesquioxide of iron, 34°7; water, 
15°5 = 100, which corresponds to the formula 
Fe,03AsO5 + 4HO. 


scor-pze’-na, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxédpmawa 
(skorpaina) = a sea-scorpion.] 


1. Ichthy.: The typical genus of Scorpe- 
nid (q.v.), with about forty species from 
tropical and sub-tropical seas. Head large, 
slightly compressed, armed with spines, and 
generally with tentacles; mouth large, ob- 
lique, villiform teeth; no air-bladder. They 
are small sedentary fishes, none probably 
exceeding a length of eighteen inches, usually 
lying hidden in sands or beneath seaweed, 
watching for their prey—fishes smaller than 
themselves. Their strong pectoral rays assist 
them is burrowing or in moving along the 
bottom. Coloration an irregular mottling of 
red, brown, yellow, and black, varying greatly 
in its distribution. The flesh is well flavoured, 


Their fin-spines inflict exceedingly painful _ 


wounds, but these are not followed by any 
serious consequences. 


2. Palewont. : [ScoRP-ENIDA, 2.]. 
scor-p2o'-ni-dee, s. pl. [Lat. scorpen(a); 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


1. Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes, division Perciformes, with numerous 


‘Bate, fat, fare, amidai what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=6¢; ey=a; qu= = We 


[Gr. oxopodoy (skorodon) = 


genera, from the tropics and the temperate 
zones. Body oblong, more or less compressed, 
covered with ordinary scales or naked; den- 
tition feeble; some bones of the head, 
especially the angle of the preoperculum, 
armed ; ventrals thoracic. They are carnivor- 
ous marine fishes. 

2. Paleont.: Only fossil representative, a 
species of Scorpena from the Eocene of Oran. 


scor-px-noid, a. & s. [Lat. scorpen(a), and 
Gr. «idos (eidos) = resemblance. ] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the family Scorpenide. (Giin- 
ther: Siudy of Fishes, p. 417.) 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the family 
Scorpwenidee (q.v.). 

“The habit of living on the bottom has also de- 
veloped in many scorpenoids separate pa rays, 
by means of which they move or feél.”—Gunther: 
Study of Fishes, p. 413. 


scorp-ér, s. [Prob. a corrupt. of scooper 

(q.v.).] A gouging-tool for working in a de- 

ression, as in hollowing bowls, butter-ladles, 

¢. Also used in removing wood or metal 

from depressed portions of carvings or chas- 
ings. 


*scor-pi-ac, * scor-pi-ack, a. ([Eng. 
scorpi(on); -ac.) Of or pertaining to a scor- 
pion or scorpions ; scorpion-like. 

“To sting him with a scorpiack censure.”—Hacket : 
Life of Williams, i, 82, 


scor’-pi-o, s. [{Lat. =a scorpion.] 

1, Astrol.: The ‘‘accursed constellation,” 
the “false sign,” ominous »)f war, discord, and 
woe. It is of ‘‘ watery triplicity,” aud is 
attended at its setting by tempests and by 
autumnal diseases. Gadbury dissented from 
these views, having been born when Scorpio 
was in the ascendant. So did the alchemists, 
for they believed that iron coul¢ not be trans- 
muted into gold except when the Sun was in 
the sign of Scorpio. 

2. Astronomy: 

1) The eighth zodiacal constellation. It 
is bounded on the north by Ophiuchus and 
Serpens, on the south by Lupus, Norma, and 
Ara, on the east by Sagittarius, and on the 
west by Libra. It is a small but very brilliant 
constellation, especially when seen from 
places south of the equator. It contains 
Antares (q.v.) or Cor Scorpii (a Scorpii), of the 

first magnitude, and Iklil, or 6 Scorpii, of 
the second magnitude. 

(2) The eighth sign of the zodiac (™), which 
the sun enters about Oct. 23. 

3. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Scorpionides (q.v.). 

scor’-pi-Oid, a. & s. (Eng. scorpi(on) ; -oid.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: 
scorpion-like. 

2. Bot. (Of a cymose inflorescence): Rolled 
up laterally like a crosier, and unrolling as 
the flowers expand, as in the Forget-me-not. 


_ B. As subst. : A cymose inflorescence of the 
character described under A. 2. 


gcor-pi-oid’-al, a. (Eng. scorpioid; -al.] 
The same as ScorPIoID (q.V.). 


scor-pi-on, * scor-pi-oun, s. [Fr. scor- 
pion, from Lat. scorpionem, accus. of scorpio 
=a scorpion; Gr. oxopmios (skorpios)=a 
scorpion, a prickly sea-fish, a prickly plant; 
i. Sp. escorpion ; Ital. scorpione.] 
, ‘I, Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 4, 
IL. Technically: . 
1, Astron. : [Scorrio, 2. (2)]}. 
: _ #2. Old war: A military engine formerly 
used, chiefly in the defence of a castle or 
town. It resembled the balista in form, con- 
_ sisting of two beams bound together by ropes, 
- from the middle of which rose a third beam, 
called the stylus, so disposed as to be pulled 
-upand let down at pleasure. On the top of 
: Batisivrere fastened iron hooks, whereon a sling 
of iron or hemp was hung for throwing stones. 
 *3. Script.: A painful scourge; a kind of 
armed with points like a scorpion’s tail. 
, hath chastised you with whips, but T 
chastise you with scorpions.”—1 Kings xil. 11, 

Zool, : Any individual of the family Scor- 
8 (q.¥.). The European species are 
ur inches long, and confined to the 
ern parts of the Continent, but Scor- 
ns have a wide geographical range in tropi- 


Resembling a scorpion ; 


scorpenoid—Scotch 


cal and sub-tropical regions, and in Equatorial 
Africa and South America they grow to a 
length of nine or ten inches. The sting in the 
tropical species is much more formidable than 
that of the European Scorpion, though it may 
be doubted if it ever proves fatal to a healthy 
adult human being. They are nocturnal in 
habit, conceal- : 

ing themselves 
under stones, 
the loose bark 
of trees, and in 
crevices in 
walls, coming 
forth at dusk. 
They prey on 
other spiders 
and insects; 
and, seizing 
their prey in their palpi, which are practically 
useless as weapons of offence, sting it to 
death. The eggs are hatched in the enlarged 
oviducts, and the young, usually from forty 
to sixty, are carried about for some time on 
the back of the nother. Scorpions are very 
pugnacious, and the victor usually devours 
his conquered foe. 


“Though the well-known tale of the scorpion, when 
surrounded by fire, stinging itself to death, has been 
perpetually repeated . . . it must be held to be merely 
a traveller's story.”—Fneyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), ii, 286, 


5. Bot. : Genista Scorpius. 

scorpion-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : The genus Scorpzena. 

scorpion-fly, s. 

Entom.: Panorpa communis, a common 
British insect, about half an inch long, met 
with almost everywhere about hedge-banks. 

scorpion-egrass, s. 

Bot. ; The genus Myosotis (q.v.). 


scorpion-plant, s. 

Bot. : (1) Renanthera arapwitis ; (2) Genista 
scorpius. 

scorpion-senna, &. 

Bot. : Coronilla Emerus. 


scorpion-shell, s. 

Zool. : The genus Pteroceras (q.v.). Called 
also Spider-shell. Both English names have 
reference to the prolongation of the outer lip 
into several long claws. 


scorpion’s heart, s. 


scorpion’s tail, s. 
Bot. : Scorpiurus sulcatus, 


scorpion’s thorn, s. 
Bot. : Genista Scorpius. 


se fee s. pl. [Pl of Lat. scorpio 
q.v.). 

Zool.: A sub-order of Scorpionidea (q.v.). 
C. L. Koch (Uebersicht d. arachn. Systems) di- 
vides it into four families ; Scorpionides (sole 
genus Scorpio), with six eyes ; Buthides (five 
genera), with eight eyes; Centrurides (two 
genera), with ten eyes; and Androctonides 
(three genera), with twelve eyes. 


SCORPION, 


[ANTAREs.] 


scor-pi-6-nid”-—é-a, s. pl. (Lat. scorpio, 

genit. scorpton(is) ; neut. pl. adj. suff. -idea.] 

1. Zool.: An order of Arachnida, with two 
sub-orders, Pseudo-scorpiones (containing one 
family, Pseudo-scorpionides) and Scorpiones 
(q.v.). Cephalothorax in one piece, abdomen 
annulate, palpi terminating in a didactyle 
claw, eyes variable in number, variously 
grouped ; reproduction, in some oviparous, in 
others ovoviviparous ; no metamorphosis. 

2. Paleont.: From the Carboniferous on- 
wards, 


scor-pi-on’-i-dés, s. pl. [Lat. scorpio, genit. 


scorpion(is); masc. or fem. pl. suff. -ides.] 
(ScoRPIONES. ] . 
scor’-pi-on-wort, s. (Eng. scorpion, and 
wort. ] 
Bot.: Various species of Myosotis. (Lyte.) 
scor-pis, s. (Gr. Rds (skorpis) =a sea- 
fish mentioned by Aristotle.] 


Ichthy.:; A genus of Squamipennes, from 
the Australian seas. Dorsal fin in middle of 
the back ; teeth on vomer. 


scor-pi-ur’-iis, s. [Lat., from Gr. ckoor- 

oupos (skorpiowros), a8 adj. = scorpion-tailed, 
as subst. see def.] 

Bot.: Caterpillar; a genus of Coronillez. 
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Papilionaceous plants, with simple leaves, 
yellow or, rarely, purple flowers, and scaly 
tuberculated prickly legumes, looking like 
caterpillars, whence the English name. From 
the Mediterranean. 


* scorse, * score¢e, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. 
discourse, and Ital. scorsa =a course.] Barter, 
dealing, exchange. 


* scorse (1), * scorce, v.t. & i. [Scorss, s.) 
A. Trans. : Yo barter, to exchange. 


“‘ After they should scorse 
Blows with the big-bon’d Dane.” 
Drayton » Poly-Olbion, s. 12. 


B. Intrans.: To deal, to barter, to traffic. 


“Will you scorse with him? you are in Smithfield 3 
you may fit yourself with a !ine easy-going hackney."— 
Ben Jonson: Bartholomew Fair. 


* scorse (2), v.t. 
(q.v.).] To chase. 
“From the country back to private farmes [himy 
scorsed,” Spenser: F. Q., VI. ix. 3. 
* scor-ta/-tor, s. [Lat.] A whoremonger. 
(Adams: Works, ii. 119.) 


* scor’-ta-tor-y, a. (Lat. scortator =a forni- 
cator, from scortwm =a harlot; Eng. suff. ~y.] 
Pertaining to or consisting in lewduess, 


scorz’-a, skorz’-a (Z as tz), s. [A Wallachian 
name.] 

Min.: An arenaceous variety of Epidote 
(q.v.). 


scor-zo-nér’-a, s. [From scurson, the Cata- 
lonian name of the viper, for the bite of which 
these plants were considered an antidote. ] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Scorzoneree 
(q.v.). Bracts imbricate; receptacle naked, 
pappus feathery, in several rows; achenes 
neither stalked nor beaked, with a lateral scar. 
Scorzonera hispanica is cultivated for its roots, 
which are rated as a vegetable. 


scor-zo-nér’-6-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. scor- 
zoner(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Liguliflore. 


scot (1), * scott, s. [A.8. scot, sceot, lit. that 
which is shot into the general fund, a con- 
tribution, from scot-, stem of scedtan = tc 
shoot (q.v.); cogn. with O. Fris. skot =a shot, 
a payment; Dut. schot; Icel. skot; Ger. 
schoss ; O. Fr. escot.] 

*1. Old Law: A portion of money assessed 
or paid ; a customary tax or contribution laid 
on subjects according to their ability ; alsoa 
tax or custom paid for the use of a sheriff or 
bailiff. 

2. A payment, a contribution, a fine, a 
reckoning, a shot. 

¥ Scot and lot: Parish payments. When 
pernons were taxed not to the same amount, 

ut according to their ability, they were said 
to pay scot and lot. 

“The right of voting at Westminster was in the 
householders paying scot and lot."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

Scot (2), s. [A.8. Scotta, Scottas, originally the 
inhabitants of Ireland.] A native of Scotland; 
a Scotchman. 


* scot, v.t. [Scoron, v.] 
* scot'-al, * scot’-ale, s. [Eng. scot (1), s., 
and ale.] 
Old Law: The keeping of an alehouse by 
the officer of a forest, and drawing people to 
spend their money for liquor through fear of 


his displeasure. It was prohibited by the 
Charter of the Forest, ch. vii. 


Scotch, a. & s. [Scor (2), s.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Scotland, 
its inhabitants, or language ; Scottish. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The people of Scotland collectively ; 
Scotchmen collectively. 

2. The dialect or dialects of English spoken 
by the Scotch. 

Scotch-amulet, s. 


Entom.: A British geometer moth, Dasydta 
obfuscata. 


Scotch-argus, s. } 

Entom.: A butterfly, Hrebia blandina, or 
medea, one of the Satyrine. Wings of a rich 
dark-brown with reddish patches and white- 
centred black spots. Expansion of wings 
nearly two inches. Found in the north of 
England and Scotland. 


[Cf. Ital. scorsa =a course 


pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
han, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sien=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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scotch—scotophilus 


Scotch-asphodel, s. 
Bot.: Tofieldia alpina. 


Scotch-attorney, s. 
Bot. : The genus Clusia. 


Scotch-barley, s. A kind of pot-barley. 
Pearl barley (q.v.). 

Scotch-bonnets, s. pl. 

Botany: 

(1) A fungus, Agaricus (Marasmius) Oreades. 

(2) Capsicum tetragonum. 

Scotch-camomile, s. [Camomi zp, {| 7.] 

Scotch-drover’s dog, s. [SHEEP-DoG.] 

Scotch-elm, s. (Exum, { 8.] 

Scotch-fiddle, s. A cant name for the itch. 


Scotch-fir, s. 

Bot.: Pinus sylvestris, the only pine indi- 
genous in Britain, a tree sometimes fifty to a 
hundred feet in height, and twelve feet in 
girth, the wood constituting the red or yellow 
deal, and its resin, yielding tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine (q.v.). Itis not umbrageous, but flour- 
ishes chiefly towards the top, with branches not 
spreading. The leaves are long, narrow, rigid, 
and evergreen, fascicled in pairs all round the 
branches ; the cones are ovoid and the seeds 
winged. It constitutes vast natural forests 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 


Scotch-gale, s. 
Bot. : Myrica gale. 


Scotch-greyhound, s. 

Zool.: A dog much resembling the Deer- 
hound in colour and shape, but only about 
twenty-six inches at the shoulder, while the 
Deerhound should be at least two inches 
higher. Its points are the same as those of 
the English Greyhound (q.v.). 


(Jamieson.) 


Scotch-Irish, s. Scottish Presbyterians 
who settled in Ulster (Ireland) in the 17th 
century; also, their descendants, whetker in 
Ireland, in this country, or elsewhere. 

Scotch-laburnum, s. 

Bot.: Cytisus alpinus. 

Scotch-mist, s. A colloquial term fora 
close dense mist like fine rain ; fine rain. 

Scotch-pebble, s. A popular name for 
& banded variety of agate. 

Scotch-primrose, s. 

Bot.: Primula farinosa. 

Scotch-rose, s. 


Bot.: A rose with small white flowers and 
‘usignificant leaves. (Britten & Holland.) 


Scotch-sawfly, s. 
Eniom. : The genus Lophyrus (q.v.). 
pte shepherd’s dog, s. [CoL.5, 


ae 


(Prior.) 


&, 

Scotch-snap, s. 

Music: A peculiarity of the comparatively 
modern Scotch melodies, in which a short 
note precedes a long one. It is the charac- 
teristic of Strathspey tunes ; in reels and jigs 
the snap is absent. 


Scotch-terrier, s. 

Zool.: A breed of dogs, with large head, 
short stout legs, and long, rough, shaggy hair 
(Terricr.] The colours of the pure breed 
are black and fawn, and they are seldom over 
fourteen inches in height, 


Scotch-thistle, s. : 

Bot.: (1) Carduus lanceslatus (Worcester) ; 
(2) Curduus nutans (Prior); (3) Onopordum 
Acanthium, English border (Britten & Holland). 


sedteh (1), v.t. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat con- 
siders it as connected with scutch (q.v.).] To 
chop off a piece of the bark or skin of; to 
cut with narrow. incisions; to notch; to 
wound slightly. 
“ We have scotched the snake, not killed it.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iii, 2. 
scotch (2), v.t. & 4. [Cf Wel. ysgwydd = the 
shoulder ; ysgwyddaw = to shoulder.] 
A. Trans. : To stop or block, as a wheel of 
a waggon, coach, &e., by placing a stone or 
the like against it. 


“Scotch the wheeling about of the foot.”—Fudler : 
Holy State, 11. xiii. 4. 


* B. Intrans. : To spare. 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, — 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


sedtch (1), s. 


* Scotch’-ér-y, s. 


Scotch’-man, s. 


scote, v.t. 
arte 
sco-tel-nus, s. 


sco’-ter, s. 


scot’-free, a. 


* gcoth, v.t. 


sco’-ti-a, s. 


(Scorew (1), v.] 
1, A slight cut or incision ; a score, 
“T have yet 
Room for six scotches more.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 7. 
2. A score or line drawn on the ground, as 
in hop-scotch. 


scotch-collops, scotched-collops, 
scotcht-scollops, s. pl. Adish consisting of 
beef cut up into small pieces, beaten and done 
in a stew-pan with butter and some salt, 
pepper, and a finely-sliced onion. 

“ What signify scotcht-collups to a feast ?” 
King; Art of Cookery. 

scotch-hopper, scotch-hop, s. A 
boys’ game, consisting in hopping and at the 
same time driving a piece of slate, shell, &c., 
over lines or scotches in the ground with the 
foot ; hop-scotch. 


“Children being indifferent to any thing they can 
do, dancing and scotch-hoppers would be the same thing 
to them.”— Locke. 


scotch (2), s. (ScorcH (2), v.] A prop, shoulder, 


strut, or support; specif. a slotted bar which 
slips upon a rod or pipe, and forms a bear- 
ing for a shoulder or collar thereon, so as 
to support it while a section above is being 
attached or detached. Used in boring and 
tubing wells. 


[Eng. Scotch, a.; -ery.] 
Scottish peculiarities. 
. Scotchery is a little formidable.“—Watl- 


His. 
pole: Letters, i, 61. 


scotch ing, sciitch’-ing, s. [ScorcH (1), v.] 


Mason. ; A method of dressing stone, either 
by a pick or pick-shaped chisels, inserted into 
a socket formed in the head of a hammer. 


{Eng. scotch, a., and man.] 
A native of Scotland ; a Scot, a Scotsman. 


[Scoa.} 


(Gr. oKxoretvos (skoteinos) = 
dark.] [ScoTropHiLus.] 


(Etym. doubtful; cf. Icel. skoti 
=a shooter; the name may =a bird that 
dives or darts.] 

Ornith.: A popular naine for any bird of 
the genus Oidemia (q.v.). The plumage is 
very thick and close; they seek their food 
principally at sea, and are sometimes known 
as Surf-ducks. demia americana is widely 
distributed in the United States and northward, 
G. perspicillata, the American Surf Scoter, is 
another common form, The Common Scoter 
(G. nigra) is about the size of the common duck. 


scoter-duck, s. The same as ScoTER 
(q.v.). 
[Eng. scot (1), s., and free.] 
*1, Free from payment or tax; untaxed. 
2. Unhurt, free, safe. 


[Etym. doubtful.] To wrap in 
darkuess ; to clothe or cover up. 


(Gr. oxotta (skotia) = darkness.] 

Arch. : The hollow moulding in the base of 
an Ionic column, so called, because, from 
being hollow, part of it is always in shadow, 
The scotia is likewise a groove or channel cut 


TONIC. 


SCOTIA, 


in the projecting angle of the Dorie corona. 
It is sometimes called a casemate, and also, 
from its resemblance to the common pulley, 
a trochilus. It is frequently formed by the 
junction of curved surfaces of different radii. 


sc0'-ti-d-lite, s. (Gr. oxérv0s (skotios) = dark, 
and Ai@os (lithos) =a stone ; Ger. skotiolit.] 
Min. : Amember of the unsatisfactory group 
of mineral substances included by Dana and 
others under Hisingerite (q.v.). 


Scodt'-ish, a. [Scorrisu.] 


* Scot'-ism, s. [See def.] 

Philos.: A branch of Scholasticism (q.v.), 
named after its founder, Johannes Duns Scotus 
(bornat Dunston, Northumberland, or, aecord- 
ing to Wadding, in Co. Down, Ulster), a dis- 
tinguished Franciscan friar, who taught in the 
schools at Oxford, Paris, and Cologne, where 
he died in November, 1308 (at the age of 
thirty-four, according to the generally received 
account), Scotism was a more pronounced 
form of Realism than Thomism (q.v.), and 
taught that the species is numerically one, 
assigning to each individual a heccitas— 
something which gives individuality apart 
from matter; that the created will is the 
total and immediate cause of its own volition ; 
that the creation of the world and immortality 
of the human soul are not demonstrable by 
human reason; that the opinion that the 
Virgin Mary never contracted original sin is 
the ‘‘more probable” (which led to the Fran- 
ciscans being recognized as the champions of 
the Immaculate Conception) ; and that an ac- 
tion is not necessarily good or bad, but may be 
indifferent. In opposition to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Scotus held that the secular power 
may be lawfully employed to compel Jews to 
enter the church. 


“ Although, therefore, Scotus’ critique of the valid- 
ity of the arguments for Christian doctrine might, 
and necessarily did, prepare the way for the rupture 
between philosophy and theology, and, although some 
of his utterances went beyoud the limit which he pre- 
scribed for himself in principle, Scotisrn is none the 
less, like Thomism, one of the doctrines in which 
Scholasticism culminates,”—Ueberweg.: Hist. Philos. 
(Eng. ed.), i. 454, 


Scot’-ist, a. & s. [Eng. Scot(ism) ; ~ist.] 
A, As adj.: Of, belonging to, or character 
istic of Scotus or Scotism (q.v.). 


“Strict faith in reference to the theological teach- 
ings of the Church and the philosophical doctrines 
corresponding with their spirit, and far-reachin 
scepticism with reference to the arguments by whic 
they are sustained, are the general characteristics of 
ine soon doctrine.”— Ueberweg : Hist. Philos. (Eng. 

~), i, 452, 


B. As subst.: A follower of Scotus; one 
who accepts Scotismn. 


“In opposition to the Semipelagianism of the 
Scotists.”— Ueberweg : Hist. Philos. (Hug. ed), p. 450, 


* Scdt'-ize, v.i. [Eng. Scot (2), s. ; -ize.] To 
imitate the Scotch. 


“The Scots and Scotizing English.”—Heylin ; Life of 
Laud, p. 298. 


scot-6-, scot-, pref. [Gr. oxdros (skotos)= 
darkness.] Connected with the dark or dark- 
ness ; loving darkness. j 


scot-6-di-ni-a, s. (Gr. oxdros (skotos)= 
darkness, and dtvos (dinos) = giddiness.] { 
Med, ; Giddiness, with imperfect vision, 


scot’-d-graph, s. [Pref. scoto-, and Gr. ypadw 
(grapho) = to write.] An instrument or ap- 
paratus to assist in writing in the dark or 
without seeing. 


sc0-tom’-a-nés, s. [Gr. cxordpnawa (skoto- 
maina) = a moonless night.] [ScoropHiuvs.] 


scot’-0-my, scd-to’-ma, s. [Fr. scotomie, 
from Gr. oxdtwua (skotoma) = dizziness, from 
oxotos (skotos) = darkness. ] 
Med. : Dizziness or swimming of the head 
accompanied with dimness of sight. } 
“*T have got the sentomy in my head already, 
The whimsey ; you all turn round.” 
Massinger : Old Law, iii, 2. 
scot-d-pél-i-a, s. (Pref. scoto-, and Gr. 
médeva (peleia) = a dove, with a covert allu- 
sion to the name of the discoverer, Mr. Pel, the 
Dutch commandant at Elmina, about 1850.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Strigide (q.v.), with 
two species from West and South Africa, 
(Wallace.) Scotopelia peli, Pel’s Fish Owl, is 
about two feet long; upper surface deep 
rufous bay, with black transverse bars; 
below light bay, with heart-shaped black 
bars ; iris dark-brown, 


sc0-toph’-i-liis, s. [Pref. scoto-, and Gr. 
idos (philos) = a friend. ] 

Zool.: A genus of Vespertiliones (q.v. 
widely distributed throughout the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. In many points they approach Ves- 
pertilio, from which they are distinguished 
by their dentition, their heavy bodies and 
strong limbs, thick and nearly naked leathery 
membranes, and their short fur. Generall 
olive- or chestnut-brown above, and yellowish 


scotornis—scout 
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or reddish-white beneath. Scotophilus proper 
has three species; Scotophilus temminckii, S 
borbonicus, an gigas. There are two sub- 
genera: Scoteinus (with four species, Sco- 
teinus marginatus, S. greyii, S. pallidus, and 
S. rueppellii) and Scotomanes (with one 
species, Scotomanes ornatus). 


scot -or-—nis, s 
(ornis) = a bird.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Caprimulgide, with 
three species, from Africa. Bill with strong 
bristles, nostrils with membranous scales 
over opening, wings long and pointed, tail 
extremely long and graduated, toes unequal. 
Eaniorrts climacurus is the Long-tailed Goat- 
sucker. 


*scot'-6-scdpe, s. [Pref. scoto-, and Gr. 
oKoréw (skoped)=to see, to observe.) An 
optical instrument by which objects might 
be discovered in the dark. 


8c0-t0’-si-a, s. 
darkening.] 
Entom.: A genus of Larentide. Scotosia 
dubitata is the Tissue. 
Scdts, a. & s. [Scor (2), s.] 
A, As adj. : Scotch, Scottish. 
B. As subst. : The Scotch dialect. 
Scots-greys, s. pl. [Greys.] 
Scots-guards, s. pl. (Guarp, s., II. 8.] 


[Pref. scot-, and Gr. épvs 


(Gr. oxédtwors (skotdsis) = 


Scotsman, s. (Eng. Scots, and man.] A 
Scotchman (q.v.). 
scot -tér-ing, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pro- 


vincial word used, especially in Herefordshire, 
for a custom of burning a wad of pease-straw 
at the end of harvest. 

Scot’-ti-ce, adv. [Lat.] In the Scotch lan- 
guage, dialect, or manner. 

Scot’-ti-cism, s. [Eng. Scottish ; -ism.] An 
idiom, phrase, or expression peculiar to or 
characteristic of the Scottish dialect. 

Scot’-ti-cize, v.t. [Eng. Scottish ; -ize.] To 
render Scottish; to make to resemble the 
Scotch or something Scotch. 


bein ig a. (Eng. Scot; -ish ; Ger. schot- 
Of or pertaining to Scotland, its 
| ener language, or literature; Scotch. 


Scottish-grouse, s. [GRovusE.] 


scoug, . [Icel. skuggi; Sw. skugga = shade, 
shadow.] Shade, shelter, shadow. 


scoul-—ér-ite, s. [After Dr. Scouler; suff. 


~ite (Min.).) 
_Min.: An impure yariety of THomsoniTE 
(@v.). 
scoundrel, s. & a. [Eng. scunner, scouner 


=to loathe, to shun, a freq. from A.S. 
scunian =to shun (q.v. 3 ; suff. -el. For the 
inserted d, cf. thunder, tender, &c.] 

A. As subst.: A low, mean fellow ; a rascal, 

a thief; one without honour or virtue ; a 
Villain. (Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 3.) 

B. As adj.: Befitting or characteristic of a 
scoundrel; low, base, rascally, mean, un- 
principled. 

: “Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth he.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, i. 50. 
*gc6un’-drel-dom, s. [Eng. scoundrel ; 
_-dom.) Se adrcls collectively ; rascaldom, 
(Carlyle: Diamond Necklace, ch. xvi.) 


scéan’-drel-ism, s. [Eng. scoundrel ; -ism.] 
_ The conduct or practices ofa scoundrel ; base- 
ness, meanness, rascality. 


rae a ede gerohes from the uncomfortable reward 
1 tpt of scoundrelism,”— 


ae gaenes Feb. , BO, 1882. 
drel a. ([Eng. scoundrel; -ly.] 
in'- arel1Y, base, villainous, raseally, 


m Fawley is a scowndrelly wretch.”—Scribner’s 
April, 1880, p. 944. 


Icel. scopa = to skip (q.v.). 
‘ily ; to scamper, to skip. (Scotch. 

Ban and Buscar, who came scouping up 
’ Waverley, ch, lxxi. 


c m, * scowre. *skoure, 

escurer, from Lat. excwro = 
h Y cnta of: ez, intens., and curo 
care 5 cura=care; Sp. exurare ; 


O. Ital. sewrare; Fr. éewrer ; Dan. skure; Sw. 
skura ; Ger. scheuren; Dut. schwren.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To rub hard with anything rough for the 
purpose of cleaning the surface ; to clean by 
friction ; to make clean or bright on the sur- 
face; to rub up; to brighten. 


“Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter ofa 
pom of soap and sand to scour the rooms.”—47- 
uthnot : Hist. John Bull, 


2, To remove the grease or dirt out of the 
fabric of, by pounding, washing, and the ap- 
plication of detergents : as, To scowr cloth. 

3. To remove by scouring or rubbing, 


“‘A bloody mask, 
Which, washed away, shall scour my auaine with it,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii, 2. 


4. To purge violently-;-to clear thoroughly. 


“ Thistles, or lettuces instead, 
With sand to scour his maw.” 
Cowper ; Epitaph on a Hare, 


5. To cleanse or flush by a stream of water. 
6. To pass swiftly over ; to brush or course 


along. 


“Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, ii. 367. 


7. To pass over swiftly in search of some- 
thing, or to drive something away ; to over- 
run, to sweep; to search thoroughly. 


“ [They] scowred the deep Glenfinlas glen.” 
Scott. Glenjinlas. 


8. To sweep clear ; to free, to rid. 


“The kings of Lacedemon having seut out some 
gallies, under the charge of one of t reir nephews, to 
scour the sea of the pirates, they met us,”—Sidney. 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To clean articles by rubbing. 


“She can wash and scour.” 
hakesp.; Two Gentlemen, til. 1. 


2. To take dirt or grease out of cloth. 


3. To be purged to excess. 


“If you turn sheep into,wheat or rye to feed, let it 
not be too rank, lest it make them scour.”—Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


4, Torun hastily or quickly ; to scamper. 


“ Never saw I men scour so on their way.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 


5. To rove or range for sweeping away or 
taking something. 


“ Scouring along the coast of Italy.”—Knolles : 
of the Turks. 


scéur, s. [Scour, v.] 
1, A swift and deep current in a stream. 
“Spinning the weir pool and scours.”—Field, Jan. 
80, 1886. 
2. A kind of diarrhcea or dysentery among 
cattle ; excessive purging or laxness. 


scour-age (ageasi&), s. (Eng. scour ; -age.] 
Refuse water atter cleaning or scouring. 


seour-eér, * scor-er, s. (Eng. scour, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who scours or cleans by scouring 
and rubbing. 


“Will. Parker was...a scourer or calender of 
worsteds in Norwich.”— Wood: Athene Oxon., vol. i. 


2, A strong purge or cathartic. 

*3, One who runs with speed ; a scout. 

es Sent the scorers all about the Pag adjoyn- 
ynge.”—Arrival of King Edward IV. 

*4, One who scours or ae “about the 
streets at night; speci, one of a band of 
young scamps in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, who roamed the streets of 
London, and committed various kinds of 
mischief. (Gay: Trivia, iii. 315.) , 


scourge, *schurge, s. [O. Fr. escorgie (Fr. 
escourgeée) ; ef. Ital. scuriata, scuriada = a 
scourging ; O. Ital. scoria = a whip, a scourge, 
scoriare =to whip, from Lat. ercoriata, fem. 
of pa. par. of excorio = to excoriate (q.v.). ] 
I, Literally: 
1, An instrument of the whip kind, used 
for the infliction of pain or punishment ; a 
lash, a whip. 


' “Governed their bondmen and bondwomen by 
means of the stocks and the scourge,”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. A whip for a top. 

II, Figuratively : 

1, Any means of inflicting punishment, 
vengeance, or suffering; a punishment, a 
revenge, 

“ Some twigs of that We scourge are left behind.” 

Cowper. Expostulation, 517, 

2. One who greatly afflicts, harasses, or 

destroys. (Thomson; Summer, "1,500. 


Hist, 


scourge, v.t. [Scourcr, s.] 


I, Lit. : To whip or punish with a sco 
to lash, to flog severely. (Acts xxii. aes,” é 


scourse, s. & v. 
scéur-wort, * skour-wort, s. [Eng. scour, 


scout (1), *scoute. s. 


IL, Figuratively : 

1. To punish severely ; to afflict for faults 
or sins, or for purpose of correction; to 
chastise. 

“ He will scourge us for our iniquities.”—Tobit xii 6, 

2. To afflict or harass greatly ; to torment. 

“A nation scourged yet tardy to repent.” 
Cowper: Rxpostulation, 723. 
scours’-ér, s. [Eng. scowrg(e), v.; -er.] 

1. One who scourges or punishes; one who 
afflicts or harasses severely. 

2. Specif.: One of the sect of Flagellants 
(q.v.). 


“The sect of the scourgers broached several capital 
errours.”—Tindal: Rapin's History of England. 


seour’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Soour, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of cleaning by 
rubbing 

Ii. Technically : 

1, Wool: The same as Brayine (1), C. 2. 

2. Metall. : A process in the cleaning of iron- 
plate for tinning ; or of metal in general for 
plating by electro-deposition or otherwise. 

3. Hydraulics: Flashing (q.v). 


scouring-ball, s. A ball made of a 
combination such as soap, ox-gall, and ab- 
sorbent earth, used for removing stains of 
grease, fruit, paint, &c., from cloth. 


scouring-barrel, s. A machine to 
free scrap-iron or small manufactured arti- 
cles of metal from dirt and rust by friction. 


scouring-basin, s. 

Hydr.-eng.: A reservoir in which tidal 
water is stored up to a certain level, and let 
out through sluices in a rapid stream for a 
few minutes, at low water, to scour a channel 
and its bar. 


scouring-drops, s. pl. A mixture in 
equal quantities of essential oil of turpentine 
and oil of lemon-peel, used to remove stains 
of grease, paint, fruit, &c., from cloth. 


scouring-flannel, s. A kind of coarse 
pine used for washing floors, paint-work, 
(es 


scouring-machine, s. 

Wool: An apparatus consisting of two 
large rollers placed over a trough, through 
which cloth is passed after being woven, and 
is treated with stale urine and hog’s dung, 


scouring-power, s. The efficiency of 
a stream of water employed to carry away 
shingle, &¢., from the mouth of a harbour, 
river, or the like, by flushing. 


scouring-rush, s. [DurcH-RUSHES, Equi- 
SETUM. ] 


scouring-stock, s. 
Wool: A scouring-machine in which mallets 
are employed instead of rollers. 


[Scorse.] 


v., and wort.] 
Bot, ; Saponaria officinalis. (Brit. & Hol.) 


{O.Fr. escoute, from 
escouter (Fr. écouter) = to hear ; from Lat. aus- 
culto ; Ital. oscoltwre = to hear; oscolta, scolta 
=aspy, ascout; Sp. escucha.] 

1, One who is sent out to gain and bring 
in information ; specif., oneemployed to watch 
and report the movements, number, &c., of 
an enemy ; a spy. 

“In this desolate region Sarsfield found ae lack of 
scouts or of guides; for all the peasantry of Munster 
were zealous on his side.”—JMacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xvi. 

2. A look-out ; a watch over the movements 

of an enemy. 
“The rat is on the scout.” Cowper : Cricket. 

3. A term at Oxford University for a col- 
dege servant or waiter. 

“ Each man orders for himself what he wants from 
the’college buttery and kitchen, and simp y has it 
served by his friend’s scout in his room.”—Sceribner’s 
Magazine, Dec. 1878, p. 286. 

+4. In cricket a fielder or fieldsman. 

“The ~ tage | hot and tired.”—Dickens: Péo® 
wick, ch. vii. 

* 5, A sneak ; a mean fellow. 


“For though I bea aa ae Li at oo ia 
scout."— 2 Roderick Random, oh. xv 


Ww W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
a eee: Hon, -gon sha, clos, ou, stout ~ ahs -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, de. 
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[Icel. skuti=a cave formed by 


2), 3. 
Rene) A bigh 


jutting rocks ; skuta=to jut out.) 
rock, 


*scdut (3), *schout, s, [Icel. skita; Dan. 
skude; Dut. schwit.] A swift sailing-boat; a 
scute. 


scout (1) v.i. & t. [Scour (1), s.] 
A, Intrans.: To act as a scout; to watch 
the movement or actions of an enemy. 


“On the bordering deep | 
Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 
Scout, far aud wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise.” Milton: P. L., ii, 188. 


B. Transitive : 
1. To watch, as a scout ; to spy out, to ob- 
serve closely. 


“ Ride out, ride out, 
The foe to scout /” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iii. 27. 


2. To range over for the purpose of dis- 
covery ; to scour. 


scout (2), v.t. [Icel. skita, skwti =a taunt.) 
To sneer at, to ridicule; to treat with con- 
tempt and disdain, to reject with scorn. 


“Politicians . . . a few years ago would have scouted 
it.”—Globe, Sept. 2, 1885. 


scouth, scéwth, s. [Icel. scotha=to look 
after, to view.) Room, scope; liberty to 
range. 

scou-thér, scow’-ther, v.t. [Prob. for 
scalder =a frequent. from scald (q.v.).] To 
scorch ; to cook hastily on a gridiron. 


sceou'-thér, s. [Scovruer, v.] A hasty toast- 
ing, a slight scorching. 


sco’-van, a. [Corn.] 
Min.: Applied to a lode having no gozzan 
on its back or near the surface. 


2. é 
scov-el, s. 

broom; Lat. scopa.) 

ovens ; a maulkin. 


[Wel. ysgubell, from ysgub=a 
A mop for sweeping 


@co'-vill-ite, s. [After Scoville, Salisbury, 
Connecticut, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: Supposed at first to be a new species, 
but now shown to be tlie saiue as RHABDO- 
PHANE (q.V.). 


ecow, s. (Dut. schoww =a ferry-boat.] 

1. A flat-bottomed, square-ended boat, 
usually propelled by poles, or towed; being 
very cheaply and easily constructed, scows 
are employed in still waters for almost all 
purposes; they are made of all sizes, and 
often have decks. (Amer.) 

“ Life is just as well worth living beneath a scow or 
a dug-out as beneath the highest and broadest rovf in 
Christendom.”—Burroughs » Pepacton, p. 41. 

2. A form of lighter or barge for carrying a 
heavy deck-load. 


sCéw, v.t. [Scow, s.] To transport in a scow. 


scéwed, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut. (Of an anchor) : Having the cable tied 
to the shank, so tliat it can be pulled up by 
the shank if it becomes fixed. (ossiter.) 


*scdéwer, v.t. [Scour, v.] 
*scéwer-er, s. 


scowl, *scoule, *scowl-en, *skoul, v.i. 
& t. [Dan. skule=to scowl; ef. Icel. skolla 
=to skulk; skolli=a skulker, a fox, the 
devil; Dut. scwilen = to skulk, to lie hid; 
Low Ger. schulen=to hide one’s self; Dan. 
skiule = to hide, skiul = shelter ; Icel. skjol = 
ashelter, cover; shjdl-eygr = goggle-eyed, 
squint-eyed ; A.S. scedl-caye = squint-eyed.] 

A. Intransitive: ; 


1. To wrinkle the brows, as in frowning; 
to frown, to look sour, sullen, or angry. 
‘ “Men's eyes 
Did scow? on Richard: no man cried, God save him.” 
Shakesp, : Richard I1., vy. 2. 
2. To look gloomy, frowning, dark, or 
threatening. 


(ScoureEr.] 


“Tn rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heav'ns 
Cast a deploring eye,” Thomson: Summer, 1,124. 


*B. Trans. : 
scowl or frown. 


scowl, s. [Scown, v.] 
‘1, An angry frown with deep depression of 
the brows ; an expression of sourness, sullen- 
ness, anger, or discontent. ; 


“ For his best palfrey would not I 
Endure that sullen scowl." Scott : Marmion, iii. 6. 


To look at or drive with a 


scout—scrannel 


2. A gloomy, dark, or threatening aspect or 
appearance. 


“A ruddy storm, whose scowl 
Made heay'n’s radiant face look foul.” 
Crashaw: Delights of the Muses, 


scowl '-ing, pr. par. or a. [Scowt, ».] 


scowl '-ing-ly, adv. [Eng, scowling ; -ly.] In 
a scowling manner; with a scowl, 


*scrab, s. [Cras (2).] A crab tree-apple. 


* serab, v.i. ort. [ScRABBLu, v.] To scratch, 
to claw. 


* gcrabbed, pa. par ora. [ScRAB, v.] 

* gscrabbed-eggs, s. p. A lenten dish, 
composed of eggs boiled hard. chopped, anid 
mixed with a seasoning of butter, salt, and 
pepper. (Halliwell.) [ScRAMBLED-EGGS.] 


scrabble, v.i. & t. [For scrapple, frequent. of 
scrape (q.v.).] [ScRAMBLE, v.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1, To make irregular or unmeaning marks ; 
to scrawl, to scribble. 


“TDavid] . . . serabbled on the doors of the gate.”— 
1 Samuel xxi, 13. 


*2. To scrape or scratch with the hands ; 
to move along on the hands and knees; to 
scramble. 

“Littlefaith ... made shift to scrabble on his 

way.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

*3. To scramble. 


“They have thrown it amongst the women to 
scrabble for."—Vanbrugh - Provoked Wife, iii, 


B. Trans. : To make irregular or unmeaning 
marks on; to scribble on or over, 


scrabble, s. [ScRaBsie, v.] 
1. A scribble, a scrawl. 
2. A scrambling, a moving along on the 
hands and knees, * 


scra’-bér, s. {rrvp. from Prov. Eng. scrab= 
to scratch. ] 

Ornith.: A local bame for the Black Guil- 
lemot (q.v.). 
scraf-fi-to, s. 

seratch.] 
Arch. : The same as SCRATCH-WORK (q.Y.). 


{A variant of scrabble or 


[Ital., from scrafiare = to 


scraf'-fle, v.i. 
scraupple (q.Vv.).] 
1. To scramble, to struggle. 


“Poor boys! they had to scramble, scraffle, for their 
very clothes and food.”—Carlyle: Reminiscences (ed. 
Froude), i. 36, 


2. To quarrel, to wrangle. 

3. To be busy or industrious. 
4, To shuffle, to use evasion, 
§ Provincial in all its uses. 


serag, s. [Dan. skrog=a carcase, the hull of 

a ship; Gael. sgreag = to shrivel ; sgreaguch = 
dry, rocky ; sgreagan = anything dry, shrunk, 
or shrivelled ; Ir, sgreag =a rock.] [Scraaeay.] 

1, Anything thin, lean, or shrivelled, 

2. A raw-boned person. (Vulgar.) 

3. A crooked branch. (Prov.) 

q Scrag of mutton: 

1, Lit, : The bony part of the neck of a sheep. 


“Lady Mac Screw... serves upa scrag of mutton 
on silver.”—T'hackeray : Book of Snobs, ch. xix. 


2. Fig.: A long, thin neck. 


scrag-necked, a. Having a long, thin 
neck. 


serag, v.t. [Scraa, s., as applied to the neck.] 
To hang, to execute. (Vulgar.) 
“ He'll come to be scragged.”—Dickens : Oliver Twist, 
ch, xviii. 
scragged, a. (Eng. scraq; -ed.] 
1. Rough, uneven ; full of protuberances or 
asperities ; rugged, scraggy. 
“Our imagination can strip it of its muscles and 


skin, and shew us the scragged and knotty back-bone,” 
—Bentley : Sermons. 


2. Lean with roughness, 


scrag’-géd-néss, s. [Eng. scragged ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being scraggy ; scraggi- 
ness ; leanness with roughness ; ruggedness, 
unevenness, 


scrag’-gi-ly, adv. (Eng. scraggy; -ly.] Ina 
scraggy manuer; with roughness and leanness. 


scrag’-gi-néss, s. [Eng. 
The quality or’ state of 
scraggedness. 


seraggy ; ~-ness.] 
being scraggy ; 


* gscrag -gling, a (Eng. scrag; -ling.] 
Scraggy. 
“A lean, scraggling, starved creature.”—Adams- 


Works, i. 124. 


scrag’-gy, * skrag-gie, «. [Cf. scrag, s. 

ee Mite a peated bush ; Sw. dial. skraka = 
a great dry tree. . . a long, lean man. Scraggy 
ie for scrakky, from Norw. skrakk, pa. t. of 
skrakka = to shrink. (Skeat.).] 

1. Lean, thin, shrivelled, bony. 

“The seraggy animal which trans-Mediterranean 
folk ill-treat.”—Duaily Telegraph, Aug. 29, 1880. 

2. Rongh, with irregular points; rugged, 
scragged. 


“ Frown a seraggy rock, whose prominence 
Half overshades the ocean.” Philips: Cider, 1 


scraich, scraigh (ch, gh guttural), v.47. 

Gael, sgreach, sgreuch = to screech (q.v.).] 

‘o scream hoarsely ; to screech, to shriek; to 
utter a shrill cry, as a fowl, &c. (Scotch.) 


scraich, scraigh, (ch, gh guttural), s. 
[ScraicuH, v.] A shriek, ascream. (Scotch.) 


scraich-o’-day, s. The first appearance 
of dawn; day-break. (Scotch.) 


scramble, v.i. & t. [A unasalized form of 
scrabble or scrapple (q.v.). | 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To climb or move along with the hands 
and knees ; to move on all-fours. 

“Serambling through the legs of them that were 
about him.”—Sidney » Arcadia, bk. ii. 

2. To seize or catch at anything eagerly and 
tumultuously with the hands; to catch ab 
things with haste in order to anticipate 
another ; to strive tumultuously or roughly 
for the possession of anything. 


“They must have scrambled with the wild beasts 
for crabs and nuts."—ay: On the Creution. 


* B. Trans. : To collect or gather together 
hurriedly or confusedly ; to do in a hurried, 
random fashion. (Often followed by up.) 

“ They say we are a scattered nation ; 
I cannot tell: but we have scrambled up 
More wealth by far than those that bray of faith.” 
Marlowe, Jew of Multa, i. 1. 
scramble, s. [ScramBLr, v.] 

1. The act of scrambling or clambering on 
all-fours. 

2. An eager, rough, or unruly contest for 
something, in which each endeavours to seize 
or get it before others; a rough or uncere- 
monious struggle for something. 


scram’-bled (le as el), po. par. or a. 
[ScRAMBLE, v.] 


scrambled-eggs, s. pl. ; 

1. Eggs boiled, and mixed up, in the shell, 
with vinegar, pepper, and salt. (ScraBBED- 
EGGS. ] 

2. Eggs broken into the pan, stirred to- 
Hegel ae lightly fried with butter, pepper, 
and salt. 


scrambler, s. 
who scrambles. 
“ All the little scramblers after fame fall upon him.” 
—Addison, (Todd.) 
scram ’-bling, pr. par. or a. [SORAMBLE, ¥.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Climbing or clambering ; moving on all- 
fours. 
2. Contending roughly for the possession of 
something. 
3. Irregular, rambling, straggling: as, a 
scrambling louse, 


scrambling-rocket, s. 


Bot.: Sisymbrium officinale. 
ROCKET. ] 


scram’-bling-ly, adv. 
-ly.) Ina scrambling manner ; with scrambling. 


scranch, v.t. [Of imitative origin: ef. Dut. 
schransen = to seraunch ; Ger. schranzen = to 
eat greedily ; Eng. erwunch, crunch, serunch.] 
To grind with the teeth, and with a crackling 
sound ; to craunch. 


serank’-y, a. i. nasalized form of 
(q.v.).] Lank, ean, slender, (Scotch.) 


* scran’-nél, a. (Prob. connected with serag; 
cf. Jrish & Gael. crion = withered, little.] 
Thin, slender, poor, miserable, ahead 

“When they list, their lean and flashy son, 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of Wrelcbent ntcwit 
Milton: Lycidas, 128. 


[Eng. scramble); -er.] One 


[CRAMBLING- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, @=6é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


{Eng. scrambling ; _ 


scranny—scratch 
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scran’-ny, a. (ScranneL.] Thin, scraggy. 


scrap, * scrappe, «. 


(Prov.) 


[Icel. skrap = scraps, 
trifles, from skrapa = to scrape, to scratch ; 
Dan. skrab = scrapings, trash; skrabe = to 
scrape ; Sw. a/skrap = scrapings, refuse, from 
scrapa = to scrape (q.v.). | 

1. Properly something scraped off: hence, 
a small piece, a fragment, a bit, a crumb. 

“The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy relics.” 
. Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 2. 

2. A detached piece or fragment of anything 
written, printed, or spoken; a short or un- 
connected extract. 

“To garnish his conversation with scraps of French.” 

—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

3. A picture or artistic »roduction suitable 
for preservation in a scrap-book, or for orna- 
menting screens or the like: as, coloured 
scraps. 

4, (Pl.): The integuments that remain after 
the rendering of fat. 

5. Broken iron, cast or wrought, for re- 
melting or reworking ; scrap-metal. 


scrap-book, s. A book for holding scraps; 
a blank book into which pictures, cuttings 
from newspapers or books, short poems, &c., 
are pasted for preservation ; an album. 


scrap-iron, scrap-forging, s. (Scrap, 
&., 5.) 


scrap-metal, s. A term applied to scraps 
or fragments of metal which are only of use 
for remelting. 


@crape, *scrap-en, *scrap-i-en, 


«a 
a 


* shrap-en, * shrap-i-en, v.t. & i. [Icel. 
skrapa = to scrape ; Sw. skrapa ; Dan. skrabe ; 
Dut. schrapen = to scrape; A.S. scearpian = 
to searify ; scearp = sharp (q.V.). ] 

A. Transitive : 

1, To rub the surface of with a rongh or 
sharp instrument; to deprive of the surface 
by the light abrading action of a sharp instru- 
ment; to grate, to abrade. 


“For old olive trees (overgrowne with a kind of 
mossie skurfe) it is passing good, eche other yeare to 
serape and claw them well.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. 
xvii., ch. xviii. 


2. To clean by rubbing with something 
sharp or rough. 
“He shift a trencher? he scrape a trencher!"— 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i. 5. 
3. To remove or take off by rubbing; to 
erase. 


“Like the sanctimonious pirate that went to sea 
_ with the ten commandments, but scrayed one out of 
the table.’—Shakesp.: Measure for Meusure, i. 2. 


4. To collect, gather, or accumulate by 
laborious effort ; to gather by small savings 
or gains ; to save or get together penuriously. 
(Generally followed by together or up.) 


“ Scrape together the money for the rent.”—Times, 
March 26, 1880. 


5. To express disapprobation of, or attempt 
to drown the voice of at public meetings, by 
drawing the feet along the floor. (Followed 
by down.) - 

“Another was coughed and scraped down.”—Ma- 

caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To rub the surface of anything so as to 
produce a harsh noise ; to remove the surface 
of anything by rubbing; to make a harsh noise. 

*9. To gather riches by small gains and 
savings ; to be parsimonious. 

“Their scraping fathers.” Shakesp.: Richard II., v. 8. 

3. To play awkwardly on a fiddle or similar 

_ instrument. — 
“To arrive at this surprising expedition, this musical 


 legerdemain, it is, indeed, necessary to do little else 
than scrape and pipe.” —Anox » Essay 70. 


_ 4, To make an awkward bow, with a draw- 
ing back of the foot. 

 -& To scrape acquaintance with any one: To 

Make one’s self acquainted ; to insinuate one’s 

self into acquaintance or familiarity with a 


7 _ Person. 


_ *gerape-good, a. Miserly, stingy. 
_*gscrape-penny, s. <A miserly, stingy 

3 @ miser. 

8. [ScRAPE, v.] 

The act or noise of scraping; the act of 


pbing over the surface of anything with 
mething which roughens or removes the 
aa 


tg 
nig may be turned into ewig, not with scrape of 
Dat with the least dash of a pen.” easehiony 2 
‘ Germany. 


2. The effect of scraping or rubbing; a 
scratch : as, a scrape of a pen. 3 

3. An awkward bow, accompanied with a 
drawing back of the foot. 


4, An awkward predicament; a difficulty ; 
an embarrassing or perplexing situation; a 
perplexity ; distress. 


“ The too eager pursuit of this his old enemy through 
thick and thin has led him into many of these 
scrapes."—Warburton : Divine Legution, bk. ii. 


scraper, s. [Eng. scrap(e), v.; -er.] 
1. One who or that which scrapes; specifi- 
ceally— 


(1) A large hoe for cleaning roads and streets. 

(2) A thin piece of wood shaped like a knife- 
blade and provided with a handle, used to 
scrape the sweat from horses. 

(3) An instrument, generally triangular, for 
scraping aud cleaning the planks, masts, and 
decks of ships. 

(4) An iron plate at a door to remove mud 
from the boots. 

““Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in the 


entry, and the scraper will last the longer.”—Swift - 
Instructions to Servants. 


(5) A form of cutting-tool for taking shav- 
ings from the edge of a blade. 


(6) A two-handled scoop, drawn by cattle 
or ‘horses, and used in making and levelling 
roads, excavating ditches, canals, and cellars, 
and generally : 
in raising and 
removing 
loosened soil 
or gravel to 
a short dis- 
tance. 

(7) Anthrop.: 
(See extract). 
“One of the 
simple forins 
into which 
flakes are sus- 
ceptible of be- 
ing readily 
converted has, 
in consequence 
of its similar- 
ity in charac- 
ter to a stone 
implement in use among the Esquimaux for scraping 
skins and other purposes, received the name of a 
‘scraper,’ or, to use the term first, I believe, employed 
by the late Mons. E. Lartet, a grattoir. A typical 
Scraper may be defined as a broad flake, the point of 
which has been chipped to a semi-circular bevelled 
edge round the margin of the inner face, similar in 
character to that of a round-nosed burring chisel.”"— 
Evans: Ancient Stone Implements, p. 268. 


(8) Blast.: A spoon by which the detritus 
is removed from the hole made by the drill. 


(9) Engrav.: A three-sided eutting-tool 
fluted, to make it more easy to sharpen. It 
is used in taking off the bur left by the 
etching-needle or dry-point, in obliterating 
lines, or working mezzotinto. 

(10) Lithog.: The board in a lithographic 
press whose edge is lowered on to the tympan- 
sheet, to bring the requisite pressure upon 
the paper, which lies upon the inked stone. 

(11) Stone: 

(a) A toothed and steeled instrument for 
sinking flutings in marble, &c. 

(b) A tool used by stucco-workers. 

(12) Wood-work.: A steel-plate, frequently 
made of a piece of saw-plate, with a square 
edge made sharp-angled, and burnished to 
raise a small bur or wire edge. The edge is 
used in giving a final dressing to wooden 
surfaces, veneers, &c. It is held at an angle 
of 60°. 

2. An awkward fiddler. 

3. One who scrapes together money by 
laborious parsimony ; a scrape-penny. 


*scrape-scall, s. (First element scrape ; 
etym. of second element doubtful.] A miser, 
ascrape-penny. (Withal: Dict.) 


SCRAPERS. 


a, Long horse-shoe flint scraper, from 
Sussex Downs, near Berlin Gap; & 
Esquimaux flint scraper, mounted 
in handle of fossil ivory ; c. Spoon- 
shaped flint scraper, from the York- 
shire Wolds. 


serap-1-a'-na, s. pl. [Eng. scrap; 7 con- 
nective ; suff. -ana.] A collection of literary 
scraps or fragments. 


scraping, pr. par., a., & s. [ScRAPE, ».] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 5 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of one who scrapes; the sound 
produced by scraping or erasure. 


“The abbot of St. Albans sent the book so dis- 
figured with ser Ort and blottings out, with other 
such writings as there were found, unto the king.” 

_ State Trials ; Henry V. (an. 1413). 


2. That which is scraped off a surface, ox 
which is collected by scraping, rubbing, or 
raking. 

< ing lai i: 
a ores ae Sa ge 

scraping-plane, s. A plane used by 
workers in iron, steel, brass, ivory, and hard 
woods. It has a vertical cutter or bit, with 
an edge ground at an angle of 70° or 80°, ad- 
justed by a vertical screw, and held in place 
by an end screw and block. The scraping- 
plane for veneers, used in roughing the sur- 
face to be glued, has a notched bit, and is 
called a toothing-plane. 


scrap’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. scraping; -ly.] In 
a scraping manner ; by scraping. 


serap’-ple, s. A compound of corn-meal and 
finely minced meat, usually pork, boiled 
together, and used in sections of the United 
States as a breakfast dish; it is fried for the 
table, or eaten without further cooking. 


serap’-py, «. [Eng. scrap; -y.] Consisting 
of scraps ; fragmentary. 


*scrat, *scratte, v.t.&i. [Scratcu,v.] To 
scratch, to rake, to scrape. 
“ Ambitious mind, a world of wealth would haue, 
So scrats, and scrapes, for scorfe and scornie drosse,” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 506. 
*scrat, * skratte, * skrat, * scrayte, «. 
[Etym. doubttul.] A hermaphrodite. 
“There was an Hermaphrodite or Skrat found al- 
most twelve years old.”"—P. Holland: Livy, bk.xxxix., 
ch. xxii. 
scratch, v.t. & i. [A form arising from a 
contusion of Mid. Eng. scrat = to scratch, 
with cracchen of the same meaning ; Sw. kratsa 
= to scrape; kratta = a rake; Dan. kradse = 
to scratch ; Dut. krassen; Ger. kratzen.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To tear, mark, or scrape the surface of 
with light incisions made by some sharp in 
struments; to wound slightly. 


“ His talants may 
Yet scratch my sonne or rend his tender hand.” 
Spenser: F. Q., L. xii. 1L 


2. To rub or scrape with the nails. 


“ Scratch my head, Peaseblossom.”—Shakesp. : Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, iy. 1. 


3. To dig, excavate, or hollow out with the 
nails or claws: as, To scratch a hole in the 
ground, 

4, To erase, to obliterate, to expunge, to 
blot out. (Followed by owt.) 

5. Specif. in racing, &c., to erase or ex- 
punge the name of from the list of starters 
or competitors in a race, &c.; or, in elections, 
to erase the name or names of (a candidate or 
candidates) from a ballot or party ticket. 


* 6. To write or draw awkwardly. 
ed oa of ae labourers cau scratch out a pam- 
et, they desire no wit, style, or argument.”— 
Rift. (Todd.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To scrape or dig into or make a hollow 
or hole in the surface by using the nails or 
claws: as, A hen scratches in the ground. 

* 2. To retire or take one’s name out of the 
list of competitors or starters for a race, &c. 

8. At election times, to erase a name or names 
as in Scraton, v.t., A. 5. 


scratch, s.&a. [Scrarcu, v.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of scratching ; a slight incision, 
score, mark, or break made on the surface of 
anything by scratching or by rubbing with 
some pointed, sharp, or rough instrument. 

‘* Looking upon a few serat on paper.”—Search. 

Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt ii., ch. xxi. 

2. A slight wound, a laceration; a slight 
tear or incision. 

“Shrewsbury had one of those minds in which the 
slightest scratch may fester to the death.”—Mucaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch, xxii. 

*3. A kind of wig, covering only a part oi 
the head. ; 

“JT see a number of frocks and scratches in a mnorn- 
ing in the streets of this metropolis.”—Smollett : Tra- 
veils, let. vi. 

4, A calcareous, earthy, or stony substance 
which separates from sea-water in boiling it 
for salt. (Ray.) 

IL. Technically: 4 

*1, Billiards: An accidentally su 
stroke ; a fluke. , 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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2. Handicaps for racing, rowing, éc.: The 
starting-point, or the time of starting for 
those who are considered the best, and are 
therefore allowed no advantage or start. 

“The former starting from scratch, and the latter 


in receipt of 200 points.”—Morning Post, Feb, 6, 1885. _ 


3. Pugilism : A line drawn across the prize- 
ring, up to which boxers are brought when 
they join fight ; hence the phrases, 7’o come wp 
to the scratch, T'o toe the seratch, that is, to ap- 
pear when wanted to present one’s self. 

4. Vet. (Pl.): A disease in horses, consisting 
of dry chaps, rifts, or scabs, between the heel 
and pastern-joint. 

“Thou lt ha’ vapours i’ thy leg again presently ; 
pray thee go in, it may turn to the scratches else.” — 
Ben Jonson; Bartholomew Fair, iii. 1. 

B. As adj.: Taken at random or haphazard ; 
taken or made up indiscriminately or ex- 
tempore, as if scraped together. 


“ Notwithstanding their long preparation and per- 
petual coaching, [they] looked like scratch crews."— 
Field. April 4, 1885. A 


{| Old Scratch ;: [OLD Scraton]. 


scratch-back, s. 

1, A toy which, when drawn across or down 
a person’s back, produces a noise as though 
the clothes were torn. 

2. An implement formerly used by ladies 
for scratching themselves, consisting of an 
artificial hands or claws attached to a handle. 


scratch-brush, s. A bundle of wires, 
whose protruding euds are used to clean files 
and for other purposes. 


scratch-cradle, s. 


scratch-pan, s. A pan in salt-works to 
receive the scratch. 


scratch-race, s. A race in which the 
competitors are either drawn by lot or taken 
without regard to qualifications; a race in 
which all start on the same terms. 


scratch-weed, s. 

Bot.: Galiwm Aparine; so named because 
the hooked bristles of its fruit enable it to 
adhere to whatever it touches, [CLEAVERS.] 


scratch-wig, s. 
3, Av d. 3: 


scratch-work, s. A species of fresco, 
consisting of a coloured plaster laid on the 
face of a building, &c., and covered with a 
white one, which being scratched through to 
any design the coloured one appears and forms 
the contrast. 


seratch’-ér, s. [Eng. scratch, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which scratches; specifically, a 
bird which scratches for food, as the common 
fowl; one of the Rasores (q.v.) 


sceratch’-és, s. pl. (Scrarou, s., A. IL. 4.] 


scratch’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [ScRaATcH, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of one who scratches ; a scratch. 
“That night, by chance, the poet watching, 
Heard an inexplicable serutching,” 
Cowper: The Retired Cat. 
2. Flys Refuse matter strained out of 
fat when it is melted and purified. (Prov.) 
*gcratch’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. scratching; 
-ly.] With the action of scratching ; like one 
who scratches. 
“Making him turn close to the ground, like a cat, 


when seretchingly she wheels about after a mouse.”— 
Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii. 


[Cat’s-cRADLE.] 


The same as ScrRATcH, 


@crat’-tle, vi. [A frequent. from scrat=to 
seratch.] To scramble, to scuttle. (Prov.) 


“ Scrattling up and down alongshore.”—Kingsley : 
Westward Ho! ch. xxx. . ead 


scraugh, scraigh (gh guttural), s, [Scratcn.] 
A scream, a shriek. (Scotch.) 


“T blow sic points of war, that the s h of 
elockin-hen was music to them.” —Scott: Bride A 
Lammermoor, ch. xxiv. 


scraw, s. [Ir. scralk.] A turf, a sod. 


“Neither should that odious custom be allowed, of 
cutting scraws, which is flaying off the green surface 
of the ground, to cover their cabins, or make up their 
ditches.”—Swi/t : Drapier's Letters, No, 7. 


scrawl, *scrall, * scraule, v.t. & i. [Prob. 
the same as scrabble (q.v.), the form being due 
to confusion with crawl (q.v.).] 
A. Trans.: To draw, write, or mark awk- 
wardly and irregularly, as with a pen, pencil, 


sceratcher—screen 


or similar instrument; to write hastily or 
illegibly ; to scribble. 

“The detestable character in which it is scrawled 

. Tather than written.”—Southey; Letters, iv. 51. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To write awkwardly or illegibly; to 
scribble. (Pope : Sandys's Ghost.) 

2. To crawl, to creep. (Prov.) 

“The ryuer shall scraule with frogges.”—Coverdale : 
Exodus viii. 3 


scrawl, s. [Scrawt, .] 
J. A piece of hasty, inelegant, or illegible 
writing; bad writing, a scribble. 
“In sable scruwis I Nero's name perused.” 
Harte: Vision of Death, 
2. A ragged broken branch of a tree or 
other brushwood, (Amer.) 
8. The young of the dog-crab (Carcinus 
meenas), (Lincolnshire.) 
“ And in thy heart the scrawl shall play.” 
Tennyson: Sailor Boy, 12. 
scrawl-ér, s. [Eng. scrawl, v.; -er.] One 
who scrawls ; a bad or inelegant writer, a 
seribbler. 
scrawn’-i-néss, s. [Eng. scrawny; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being scrawny ; lean- 
ness, thinness, scragginess. 


“Such birds will have an appearance of sorawni- 
ness. —Smithson: Useful Book for Farmers, p. 56. 


[Scranny.] Lean, thin, raw- 
(Prov.) 


seray, s. [Wel. yscraen.] The Sea-swallow, 
the common Tern, Sterna Hirundo. 


*gscre-a-ble, a. (Lat. screabilis, from screo 
= to spit out.] That may be spat out. 


sereak, * scrike, ».i. 
shriek, to screech (q.v.). ] 
1. To utter suddenly a sharp, shrill sound 
or cry ; to shriek, to screech. 


“The little babe did loudly scvike and squall,” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. vi. 18. 


2. To creak, as a door, 


scrawny, a. 
boned, scraggy. 


{Icel. skrakja = to 


screak, * skreek, * scrike, s. [Screax, v.) 
A shriek, a screech, a creaking. 

“Having by a skreek or two given testimony to the 

misery of his life."—Bp, Bull: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 1. 


scream, * screme, * schreame, v.i. & t. 
[Icel. skrema = to scare, to terrify; Sw. 
skrama ; Dan. skreemme.]) 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To ery out with a shrill voice ; to utter a 
sudden shrill or sharp ery, as one in fright or 
extreme pain ; to shriek. 


“ And, screaming at the sad presage, 
Awoke and found it true.” 
Cowper: Mrs, Throckmorton's Budlfinch. 


2. To utter a shrill, harsh cry. 


“The famish'd eagle screams and passes by.” 
Gray: The Bard. 
3. To give out a shrill sound : as, A railway 
whistle screams, 


B. Trans. : To utter in a sharp, shrill voice. 


scréam, * schreeme, s. [Screay, v.] 
1. A sharp, shrill cry, as of one in fright or 
extreme pain ; a shriek. 


“Mix... their screams with screaming owls.” 
Savage: The Wanderer, iv. 


2, A sharp, shrill sound. 


screamer, s. [Eng. scream, v. ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : One who screams. 

2. Fig.: Something very great, big, or out 
of the common; an extravagant story, a 
whacker. (Slang.) 

IL Ornith.: A popular name for any indi- 
vidual of the South American family Palame- 
deidz (q.v.). They have a horn on the fore- 
head, and strong spurs on their powerful 
wings. They are gentle and shy, and the 
Crested Screamer (Chauna chavaria) is said to 
be domesticated, and to defend the poultry of 
its master from birds of prey. Chawna 
derbiana is the Derbian Screamer, and Pala- 
medea cornuta the Horned Screamer (q.v.). 


screaming, pr. par. & a. [Scream v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Uttering screams or shrieks : shrieking. 
2. Sounding shrilly. 
“From afar he heard a screaming sound.” 
Dryden: Theodore & Honoria, 100. 


3. Causing screams or shouts, as of laughter: 
as, a screaming farce; that is, one calculated 
to make the audience scream with laughter. 
The expression is said to have been first used 
in the Adelphi play-bills. (Slang Dict.) 


scree, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Icel. skritha 
=a landslip on a hillside.}_ A small stone or 
pebble; debris of rocks, shingle; an accumu- 
lation of loose stones or fragments at the foot. 

of a cliff or precipice. (Prov.) 
“A scree, or accumulation of fragments from the 


cliff above, gradually slopes down to the bottom of the 
valley.”—Dawkins : Cave-Hunting, ch. iii. 


screech, *schrich-en, * schrik—en, 
* scrike, * shrik-en, v.i. [Icel. shrelkja 
= to shriek ; Sw. skrika; Dan. skrige; Irish 
sgreachaim; Gael. sgreach, sgreuch; Welsh 
ysgrechio. Screech and shriek are thus doublets.} 
To ery out with a sharp, shrill voice; to 
scream, as one in terror or extreme pain ; to 
shriek. (Often followed by owt.) 


“They screeched and clypped their wings for a 
while."—Bolingbroke : Essays ; Authority on Religion, 


screech, s. (Sw. skrik; Dan. skrig; Irish 
sgreach; Gael. sgreuch; Welsh ysgrech.} 
[ScREECH, v.] 
J. A sharp, shrill ery, as of one in terror or 
extreme pain ; a harsh scream, a shrill sound. 


“The sea-birds, with portentous screech, 
Flew fast to land.” 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 


2. A sharp, shrill noise: as, the screech of a 
railway whistle. 


screech-owl, s. A popular name for 
any Owl whose voice is a harsh-sounding 
screech. [LICH-OWL.] 


*sereech’-y, a. (Eng. screech; -y.] 
and sharp ; like a screech. 


screed, s. [A.S. scredde = a shred; Icel. 
skrjodhr ; O. Dut. schroode. Screed and shred 
are doublets. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A piece, a fragment, a shred. 

2. The act of tearing or rending; a rent, a 
tear. . 

3. A piece of poetry or prose; a harangue, 
a long tirade. (Scotch.) 

IL. Plastering : 

1. A strip of mortar, six to eight inches in 
width, and of the required thickness of the 
first coat, applied to the angles of a room or 
edge of a wall. They are laid on in parallel 
lines, at intervals of three to five feet, over 
the surface to be covered. When these have 
become sufficiently hard, the interspaces be, 
tween the screeds should be filled out flush 
with them, so as to produce a continuous and 
straight, even surface. 

2. A wooden strip similarly placed. 

¥ A screed of drink: A drinking bout, a 
carouse. (Scotch.) 


“Naething confuses me, unless it be a screed o’ drink 
at an oration.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch, xxv. 


screed, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To tear, to rend. 
2. To repeat glibly ; to dash off with spirit. 
(Scotch.) 
B. Intrans. : To tear. 


“Tt wad ha’ scveeded like an auld rag wi’ sic a weight 
as mine,"—Scott: Hob Roy, ch. xxxi. 


* screeke, v.i. 


screen, *scren, *screne, * skr 
*skreine, s. [O. Fr. escran (Fr. écran), @ 
word of doubtful origin; cf. Ger. schranne = 
a railing ; schranke = a barrier.) 

I. Ordinary Language: © 

1. That which shelters or protects from 
danger; that which hides or conceals; a 
guard, a protection. 

“Lingering, in a woody glade 
Or ehind a rocky screen,” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, iv. 

2. A movable framework or appliance to 
shelter from excess of heat, cold, or light, or 
to conceal from sight; it is often hinged so 
as to open out more or less as required, or be 
folded up to occupy less space. 

3. A kind of riddle or sieve; a sifter for 
coal, sand, grain, &c. It consists of a rect- 
angular wooden frame with wires traversing 
it longitudinally at regular intervals. It is 
propped up in a nearly vertical ition, 
and the material to be sifted or screened ig 


Shrill 


[ScrEED, 8.] 


[ScrEak.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fall; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey = a; qu=kw. 


screen—screw 
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thrown, a shovelful at a time, on the upper 
part of the grating; the finer parts pass 
through the meshes, while those which are 
too large roll down the incline, the side of 
the screen being occasionally tapped to dis- 
lodge any which may stick. 


“A skuttle or skreine to rid soil from the corn.” 
Tusser; Five Hundred Points, xvii. 16. 


II. Technically : 
1, Arch. : (See extract). 


“TA] screen [is] a partition, enclosure, or parclose, 
meparabiog & portion of a room or of a church from the 
rest. In the domestic hall of the middle ages, a screen 
was almost invariably fixed across the lower end, so as 
; colon off a small apace whick became a lobby (with a 
ery above it), within the main entrance doors; the 
approach to the body of the hall being by one or more 
doorways through the screen, In churches screens 
were used in various situations, to enclose the choir, 
to separate subordinate chapels, to protect tombs, &c.” 
—Disrt, of Architecture, 


2. Nautical: 

(1) A partition made of canvas, used in 
place of a wooden bulkhead, where the latter 
would require to be frequently removed. 

(2) A kind of curtain, having an opening 
covered by a flap, placed in frout of a maga- 
zine in time of action, or when the magazine 


is open. 
sereen, *skreen, v.t. (Screen, s.] 
1. To shelter or protect from inconvenience, 
injury, hurt, or pain ; to cover. 


“With gauntlet raised he screened his sight.” 
Scott : Bridal of Triermain, i. 12. 


2. To protect or shelter: as, To screena man 
from punishment. 
3. To hide, to conceal: as, To screen a fault 
or crime. 
4, To sift or riddle by passing through a 
screen. 
“Tt is calculated that the best coals may be de- 
livered, screened, at the mouth of the Thames, for 
: 18s. per load.”—Lytton: Caxtons, pt. ii., ch. ii. 
ss weereén/-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Screen, v.] 
. A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of sheltering, covering, or con- 
cealing. 
2. The act of sifting or riddling. 
«3 (Pl.) : The refuse matter left after sifting 
coal, 
screening-machine, s. 
Mining: An apparatus for sifting stamped 
ores, coals, &c. 
- sereigh, s. [ScraicH.] 


gerew, *serue,s. (0. Fr. escroue (Fr. écrou) ; 
- prob. from Lat. scrobem, accus. of scrobs =a 
itch, a trench, a hole; Ger. schraube; Dut. 
j schroef; Icel. skrufa; Sw. skruf; Dan. skrue.} 
LL, Ordinary Language : 
A, Literally: 
(2) In the same sense as IT. 
(2) A screw-steamer (q.v.). 
os (8) The act of screwing up or making tight. 
(4) The state of being stretched, as by a 
screw. 
 # And strained to the last screw that he can bear, 


“plevi ly discord in his Maker's ear.” 
ad “a  W ae “ Cowper: Truth, 385. 


(6) A serew-shell (q.v.). 

! (6) A twist or turn to one side: as, To give 
a ball a screw in billiards. 

ia (2. Figuratively : : 

: ve One who makes.a sharp bargain ; a close- 
ae 


person ; a miser, a skin-flint. 
“The ostentatious said he was a screw.”—Thackeray : 
i Newcomes, ch. viii. 
(2) An unsound or broken-down horse ; a 
jade. - 
“Rare are good horses—rarer still a good | Judge ° of 


I was cheated, and the bru’ 
Eyton + What will He do with It? bk, viii., 


we . . 

3) A small parcel of tobacco twisted up in 

iece of paper ; a pennyworth of tobacco. 
Wages, salary, pay. (Slang.) nen 

r dered quite serew 

per aand Daily Telegraph, Sept. 1, 1885, 
sure. 

take the screw of intimidation off Irish ten- 
‘Daily Telegraph, April 1, 1886. 


.: A cylinder surrounded 
e or groove, every part of 
at if developed on a pla 
db i inclined plane. The 


screw is considered as one of the six me- 
chanical powers, but is really only a moditi- 
cation of the inclined plane : 

“Let us suppose a piece of pepe in the shape of a 
right-angled triangle to be applied with its vertical side 
against a cylinder, and parallel to the axis, and be 
wrapped round the cylinder; the hypotenuse will 
describe on the surface of the cylinder a screw line or 
helix. If the dimensions be so chosen that the base 
of the triangle is equal to the circumference of the 
cylinder, then the hypotenuse becomes an inclined 
plane traced on the surface of the cylinder; the dis- 
tance being the height of the plane. An ordinary 
screw consists of an elevation on a solid cylinder ; this 
elevation may be either square or acute, and such 
screws are called square or sharp screws accordingly. 
When a corresponding groove is cut in the hollow 
cylinder or nut of the same diameter as the bolt, this 
chee rise to an internal or companion screw or nut. 

he vertical distance between any two threads of a 
screw measured parallel to the axis is called the pitch, 
and the angle is called the inclination of the screw, 
In practice, a raised screw is used with its companion 
in such a manner that the elevations of the one fit 
into, and coincide with, the depressions of the other. 
The screw being a modification of the inclined plane, 
the conditions of equilibrium are those which obtain 
in the case of the plane. The resistance, which is 
either a weight to be raised or a pressure to be exerted, 
acts in the direction of the vertical, and the power 
acts parallel to the base; bence we have P: R=: B, 
and the length of the base is the circumference of the 
cylinder; whence P; R=A: 277; r being the radius 
of the cylinder, and hk the pitch of the screw. The 
power is usually applied to the screw by means of a 
lever, as in the bookbinders’ Re &e,, and the prin- 
ciple of the screw may be stated to be generally that 
the power of the screw is to the resistance in the same 
ratio as the pitch of the screw bears to the circum- 
ference of the circle through which the power acts.”— 
Ganot: Physics (ed. Atkinson), § 45. 

A convex screw is known as the external or 
male screw, a concave or hollow screw (gene- 
rally termed a nut) is an internal or female 
screw, The mechanical effect of a screw is 
increased by lessening the distance between 
the threads, or by making them finer, or by 
lengthening the lever to which the power is 
applied ; this law is, however, greatly modi- 
fied by the friction, which is very great. 
The screw is used for many purposes ; ordi- 
narily to fasten things together; for the 
application of great pressure it is employed 
in the form of the screw-jack, screw-press, 
&e.; as a borer it is used in the form of 
the gimlet ; for fine adjustments, as in tele- 
scopes, microscopes, micrometers, &c., it is 
invaluable. The great attrition or friction 
which takes place in the screw is useful by 
retaining it in any state to which it has 
once been brought, and continuing the effect 
after the power is removed. The parts of a 
screw are the head, barrel or stem, thread, 
and point. The head has a slit, nick, or 
square. In number screws vary, as single, 
double, triple; the numbers representing the 
individual threads, and those above single 


being known as multiplex-threaded. 
2. Steam Nav. : [ScREW-PROPELLER]. 


YJ (1) Archimedean screw: {ARCHIMEDEAN]. . 


(2) A screw loose: Something wrong or de- 
fective in a person or thing. 


“ My uncle was confirmed in his original impression 
that something dark and mysterious was going for- 
ward, or, as he always said himself, that ‘there was a 
screw loose somewhere.’ ”"—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. xlix. 


(8) Differential screw: [DIFFERENTIAL]. 


(4) Endless screw, perpetual screw: A screw | 
without longitudinal motion, acting upon the 
eogs of a wheel, 

(5) Hunter’s screw: A differential screw (q.v.). 
(6) Right and left screw: A screw of which 
the threads upon the opposite ends run in- 

different directions. 

(7) To put the screw on: To bring pressure 
to bear on a person, as for the purpose of ex- 
torting money. 


* He had little doubt of being able to put the screw 
on me for any amount I was good for.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 12, 1885. 


(8) To put wnder the screw: To apply strong 
pressure to ; to compel. 


screw-alley, s. 

Shipwright. : A passage-way along the shaft 
of a secrew-propeller, allowing access for the 
men who examine and attend to the bearings. 


screw-blade, s. The blade of a screw- 
propeller. 


screw-bolt, s. A bolt having a screw- 
thread on its shank. It is adapted to pass 
through holes prepared for the purpose in two — 
or more pieces of timber, iron, &ec., to fasten 
and hold. them together by means of a nut 
screwed on the screw-end. 


screw-box, s. 

Wood: A device a Oe threads on 
wooden screws. It is similar in construction 
and operation to the Screw-plate (q.v.). 


Wale 


screw-cap, s. 


1. A cover to protect or conceal the head of 
a screw. 


2. A cover for a fruit-jar, or a bottle of any 
effervescing beverage. 


screw-clamp, s. 
by means of a screw. 


screw-collar, s. : 


Optics: The means of adjustment for rela- 
tive distance between the front and the pos- 
terior parts of an achromatic objective, de- 
signed to secure perfect detinition with differ- 
ing thickness of covering glass. 


screw-coupling, s. 

1. A device for joining the ends of two 
vertical rods or chains, and giving them any 
desired degree of tension. 


2. A screw-socket for uniting pipes or rods. 


screw-dock, s. A kind of graving dock, 
in which vessels are largely raised and lowered 
by means of screws. 


screw-driver, s. A tool for turning 
screws in or out of their places. It has an 
end like a blunt chisel, which enters the nick 
in the screw-head. 


screw-gear, s. 


Mach. : The worm and worm-wheel, or end- 
less screw and pinion. 


screw-jack, s. A lifting-jack, in which 
the power consists of a screw rotating in a 
nut in the body of the tool. (Jack.] 


screw-key, screw-wrench, s. 


1, A spanner for the articles which socket 
upon the mandrel-screw. 


2. The lever of a screw-press; a form of 
key used with lock-faucets. 


screw-lock, s. 

Locksmith. : A lock, of which the essential 
feature is an opening bar, which is detained 
by a screw when in a locked position, 


screw-machine, s. 

Mach, ; A machine for making from bar-iron 
screws and studs such as are used in a 
machine-shop. It is of the nature of a bolt- 
machine. 


screw-nail, s. An ordinary screw. 


screw-pile, s. <A pile having a screw- 
thread at its shoe to enable it more readily to 
penetrate hard ground and to hold it firmly 
in position. 

serew-pine, s, 

Botany : 

1. Sing.: The genus Pandanus. The name 
screw-pine is given because the prickly leaves 
are arranged spirally in a triple series, form- 
ing dense tufts or crowns like those of the 
pine-apple (q.v.). 

2. Pl.: The Pandanacee (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


screw-plate, s. <A steel plate having a 
series of holes of varying sizes, with worms 
and notches for cutting threads. 


screw-post, s. 


Shipwright. : The inner stern-post, through 
which the shaft of the screw-propeller passes. 


screw-press, s. A press for communi- 
cating pressure by means of a screw or screws. 


screw-propeller, s. 

Naut. : A spiral blade on a cylindrical axis, 
ealled the shaft or spindle, parallel with the 
keel of the vessel, made to revolve 
by steam power beneath the sur- 
face of the water, usually at the 
stern, as a means of propulsion. 
The use of the screw as a means of 
propelling ships was devised and 
experimented with from the earli- 
est days of the use of steam as a 
motive power, but tke first to 
achieve success was John Ericsson, 
the eminent Swedish engineer, 
who experimented on the Thames 
in 1836, and afterwards on the 
Delaware. Sir Francis Smith was | 
successful sonaewhat later, and the 
value of screw propellers was 
clearly demonstrated. Since then 
they have been widely adopted as a 
means of propulsion for vessels. 
steamer was constructed in London 


A clamp which acts 


‘In 1860 a 


twin 


_ screws, with independent action, and recently 
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some of the great Atlantic liners have been 
provided with triple screws, with great advan- 
tage in speed. The motion of a screw-steamer 
is often uncomfortable to passengers, In 
many cases, however, this is obviated in some 
measure by placing the saloon in the fore-part 
of the ship, [T'wIN-scREW.] 

serew-punch, s. A punching device 
operated by a screw. 

screw-rudder, s. 

Naut.: A screw instead of a rudder for 
steering a ship. The direction of the axis is 
changed to give the requisite motion to the 
ship. Its efficiency does not depend on the 
motion of the vessel. 

screw-shells, s. pl. 

Zool. : The fainily Turritellide (q.v.). 

serew-steamer, s. A steamer propelled 
by a screw, in contradistinction to a paddle- 
wheel steamer. 

screw-stone, s. 
cast of a fossil encrinite. 

serew-tap, s. An instrument for cutting 
the interior thread on a hollow screw. [SCREW- 
PLATE. } 

screw-tree, s. 

Bot. : The genus Helicteres (q.v.). 

screw-valve, s. A faucet or stop-cock 
actuated by a screw. [STOP-VALVE.] 

screw-well, s. 

Shipbuild, : A hollow in the stern of a vessel 
into which a propeller is lifted. 

screw-wheel, s, A worm-wheel (q.v.). 


screw-wrench, s. [ScrEw-KEY.] 


A popular name for the 
[FossIL-SOREW, 3. ] 


screw, v.t. & i. 
A, Transitive: 


I, Lit.: To turn, as a screw; to apply a 
screw to; to fasten, press, or make firm with 
& screw or screws. 

sy {He} ordered all his bayonets to be so formed that 
they might be screwed upon the barrel without stop- 
ping it up."—Mucaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

Qh. Figuratively: 

*}. To wrest, to wrench, to force, to press. 
(Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v.) 

2. To distort, to deforin by contortions, 

“ He screw'd his face into a harden'd smile.” 
Dryden: Don Sevastian, li. 

*3. To raise extortionately ; to rack. 

“The rents of land in Ireland, since they have been 
go enormously raised and screwed up, may be com- 
puted to be about two millions.”—Swift. (Todd.) 

*4, To oppress by exactions; to use violent 

means to. 

“Our country landlords, by unmeasurable screwing 
and racking their tenants, have already reduced the 
miserable people to a worse condition than the pea- 
sants in France."—Swift. (J'odd, 

5. To obtain or gain by force, or the exercise 

of any strong influence, 

“The utterly exorbitant rents that Scotch proprie- 


tors ... have managed to screw out of sportsmen in 
the last few years.”—Vield, Dec. 12, 1885, 2 


B. Intransitwe: 
1, Lit.: To be propelled by means of a 
screw. 


2. Fig.: To be oppressive or exacting ; to 
use violent means in exacting. 


I (1) To screw up : To fasten up with screws; 
specif., to fasten the oak or outer door of an 
obnoxious person, so as to prevent egress. 
(Univ. Slang.) 

(2) To screw up one’s courage: To summon 
up courage. : 


screwed, a. ([Screw, v.] 
(Slung.) [Cf. Ticut.] 
“Divers kind-hearted boys, in their simple lan 
bade her be of good cheer, for she was only alittle 
screwed,’”—Dickens : Martin Chuzzlewit, xxv. 


screw-ér, s. (Eng. screw, v.; -er.] One who 
or that which screws. 


(Screw, 8.] 


Drunk, tipsy. 


screw -ing, pr. par. ora, (Screw, v.] 


screwing-machine, s. 
chine (q.v.). 


*scrib-a-ble, a. [Lat. scribo=to write; 
Eng. -able.|_ Capable of being written, or of 
being written upon. 


*scri-ba’-tious, a. [Scriee.] Skilful in or 
fond of writing or scribbling. 


“Popes were then not very scribatious, or not 
pragmatical.”—Burrow: Pope's Supremacy. oe 


A screw-ma- 


scrib’-bét, s. 


scrib’-ble (1), v.t. & 4. 


scrib’-ble (2), v.t. 


scribble, s. 


* scrib’-ble-mént, s. 


scrib’-blér (2), s. 


scrib’-bling, s. 


screw—scrims 


(Sorrpr.] A painter's pencil. 
* scrib’-blage (age as 1g), s. [Eng. scrib- 
bl(e) ; -age.] Seribbling. 
“ The polemic seribblage of theology and politics."— 

W. Taylor: Survey of German Poetry, i. 352. 
(Eng. scribe, s.; freq. 
suff. -le.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To write hastily, illegibly, or without 
regard to correctuess or elegance ; to scrawl. 


“Prevent the disyrace of seribdling much to no pur- 
pose.” — Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. v., § 4 


2. To cover or fill with careless, hasty, or 
illegible writing ; to scrawl over. 

B. Intrans.: To write hastily, carelessly, 
or without regard to correctness, taste, or 
elegance. 

“You have been scribbling ov. a book which is not 

your own.” —Cagsell's Suturduy Journal, Sept. 26, 1885. 
(Sw. skrubbla ; Ger. schrab- 
belw= to card, to secribble.] To card or tease 
coarsely ; to pass, as cotton or wool, through 
a scribbler, 


[ScriBBLE (1), v.] 


1, Hasty or careless writing ; a scrawl. 


“Neither did I but vacant seasons spend 
In this my scribbie.” Bunyan; Apology. 


* 2, A hurried walk, 

(Eng. scribble (1) v. ; 
-ment.) A worthless, careless, or hasty 
writing ; a scribble, a scrawl. 


scrib’-bler (1), s. (Eng. scribbl(e), (1), v. ; -er.] 


. One who scribbles ; a bad or careless writer ; 
hence, an author of poor reputation; a petty 
writer ; a contemptuous name for an author. 

“ Montague waa thus represented by contemporary 
scribblers.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

(Eng. scribbl(e) (2), v. ; -er.] 
1, A carding-machine by which fibre is 

roughly carded preparatory to the final 

carding, 
2. The person in charge of the machine de- 

scribed in 1. 


scribbling, pr. par. & a. [Scrrppie(1), v.) 


A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Adapted or intended to be 
scribbled on or in ; as, scribbling paper, @ scrib- 
bling diary, &c. 


[ScRIBBLE (2), v.] 


Cotton & Woollen-manuf.: The first rough 
carding, preparatory to the final carding, 


scribbling-machine, s. 
Woollen-manuf.: A scribbler. 


serib’-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. scribbling, a.; 
-ly.] Inascribbling manuer. 


scribe, *scrybe, s. [Lat. scriba=a writer; 
scribo =to write; orig. =to scratch or cut 
slightly ; Fr. scribe; Ital. scriba.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A writer, one who writes, a penman; 
especially, one who is skilled in penmanship. 

2. An official or public writer ; an amanu- 
ensis, a secretary, a copyist. 

“One of the foresayde jj parsonis so condempned, 

was scrybe to the pope.”—Fabyan - Chronycle, ch. clix, 

3. In the same sense as II. 2.° 

II. Technically : 

1, Bricklaying : Aspike or large nail ground 
toa sharp point, to mark the bricks on the 
face and back by the tapering edges of a 
mould, for the purpose of cutting them and 
reducing them to the proper taper for gauged 
arches. 

2. Jewish Antig. & Hist.: Heb. DDD 
(sopherim), from 1®D (saphar)=to write, to 
set in order, to count ; Gr. ypauparets (gram- 
mateis).] Au order of men whose office or 
function seems at first to have been that of 
military secretaries (Judg. v. 14; Jer. lii. 25). 
Afterwards they multiplied copies of the 
sacred books, and in consequence came to have 
a good knowledge of their contents. Never- 
theless, their manner of teaching was of a 
hesitating, not of an authoritative character 
(Matt. vii. 29). They attained to great social 
dignity. They took part with the chief priests 
in plotting the death of Jesus (Luke xxii. 2). 


_Scribe-awl, s. An awl used for marking 
lines to be followed in sawing or cutting out 
work, Called also Scriber, Scribing-awl, 
Scratch-awl. 


scribe, v.t. & i. 


scribing, pr. par. & s. 


* scrib’-ism, s. 


scrieve, 1.1. 


scrimp, v.t. 


scrimp, a. & s. 


scrimp’-négs, s. 
scrimp’-tion (p silent), s. 


scrims, s. 


[Lat. scribo = to scratch, to 
write; Ger. schreiben; Dut. schrijven; Dan. 
skrive; Sw. skrifva.] 

A. Transitive: 

*J, Ord. Lung.: To write or mark upon; 
to inscribe. 

II. Carpentry : } 

1. To mark by a rule or compasses; to 
mark so as to fit one piece to the edge of 
another or to a surface. 

2. To adjust, as one piece of wood to 
another, so that the fibre of the one shall be 
at right augles to that of the other. 

* B. Intrans.: To write. 


“Doing nothing but scribble and scribe.”—Mad, 
D'Arblay: Cecilia, bk. x., ch. vi 


scrib’-ér, s. (Eng. scrib(e) ; -er.] [ScRIBE-AWL.] 


[ScriBp, v,] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive: 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Writing, handwriting. 

2. Carp.: The fitting the edge of a board to 
another surface, as the skirting-board of a 
room is scribed to the floor, being marked in 
position, and then cut to match the in- 
equalities. 


scribing-compass, s. 

Saddlery: A compass with one pointed leg 
to act as a pivot, and one scooping edge to 
act as a marker. 


scribing-iron, s. 


A scoring-tool for 
marking logs and casks, 


(Eng. scribe, s.; -ism.] The 
character, manners, or teaching of the Jewish 
Scribes. 


* gscrib-la’—cious, a. [Eng. scribbi(e) ; -acious.] 


Fond of or given to scribbling or writing. 


“ The loquacious, scriblacious Heraud.”—Carlyle, in 
Century Maguzine, June, 1883, p, 271. 


* scrid, s, (ScREED.] <A fragment, a piece, a 
shred. 
*scriene, s. [ScREEN, s.] 


{Etym. doubtful.] To glide 
swiftly along; torub or rasp along. (Scotch.) 


“The wheels o’ life gae down hill, scrievin’, 
Wi’ rattlin’ glee.” Burns: Scotch Drink. 


scrig’-gle,v.i. (Etym. doubtful.) To wriggle; 


to struggle or twist about. 


* scrike, v.i. [ScrEak.] 
* scrim’-€ér, s. 


(Fr. escrimeur, from escrimer 
= to fence.] A fenciug-master, a swordsinan, 


“ The scrimers of their nution, 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, uor eye, 
If you oppus'd thei.” Ss p.: Hamlet, iv. 7% 


scrim’-mage, scrimmage (age as ig), 


s. [A corruption of skirmish (q.v.).] 
skirmish, a tussle; specif. in football, a con- 
fused close tussle round the ball. 


“Some day to engage in a general scrimmage for 
fresh spoil.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1885. 


(Dan. skrwmpe; Sw. skrumpria ; 
Low Ger. schrumpen = to shrink, to shrivel ; 
A.S. scrimman = to dry, to wither.] To make 
small, scant, or short; to scant ; to limit or 
straiten ; to put on short allowance. 

“ That auld capricious carlin, Nature, 


To mak amends for scrimpit stature.” 
Burns; To James Smith, 


[Scrrimp, v.] 

A. As adj. ; Scanty, narrow, deficient, con- 
tracted. 

B, As subst.: A niggard, a pinching miser, 
(Amer.) 


scrimp’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Scrimp, v.] 


scrimping-bar, s. 
Calico-print.: A grooved bar which spreads 
cotton cloth right and left, so as to feed 


smoothly to the printing-machine. 


scrimp’-ly, adv. [Eng. serimp, a.; -ly.] In 


a scrimp manner; hardly, scarcely, 


[Eng. scrimp, a.3; -ness.] 
Scantiness, small allowance. 


(Scrimp, v.] A 
small portion, a pittance. (Prov.) 


[Etym. doubtful; prob. for 
scrimps.] Thin canvas glued on the inside of 
a panel to keep it from cracking or breaking. — 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; milte, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e=é ew=t 


. si 


;qu=kw. 


scrin—scrofulousness 


ee 


Berin, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Mining: A small vein. 


*scrine, s. [O. Fr. escrin (Fr. écrin); Ital. 
serigno, from Lat. scriniwum=a desk, from 
scribo=to write.] A chest, box, case, or 
other place in which writings or curiosities 
are deposited; a shrine. 

“ Lay forth, out of thine everlasting scrine, 
The antique rolls.” Spenser: F.Q.,1. (Introd.) 
scringe,v.i. [A variant of cringe (q.v.).] To 
cringe. (Prov.) 


scrip (1), *scrippe, * scryppe, s. [Icel. 
skreppa=a bag, a scrip; Norw. skreppa: 
dial. skrdppa; O. Sw. skreppa; O. Dut. 
scharpe, schaerpe, sceppe; Low Ger. schrap.] 
A wallet, a small bag, a satchel. 


“ Across his shoulders then the scrip he flung.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xvii. 220, 


scrip (2), s. [The same word as script (q.v.).] 
*1. Anything written; a writing; a list, ag 
of names; a catalogue, 
2. A piece of paper containing a writing; 
a schedule, a certificate. 


3. Specif. in Comm.,: A certificate of stock 
subscribed to a bank or other company, or of 
a@ subscription to a loan; an interim writing 
or document entitling a person to a share or 
shares in any company, or to an allocation of 
stock in general, the interim writing or scrip 
being exchanged after registration for a 
formal certificate; in this sense termed scrip 
certificate. Also, paper obligations of a corpora- 
tion issued for wages, &c., in lieu of cash and 
circulating locally as currency. The fractional 
currency of the U. 8. during and following 
the Civil War was known as scrip or (humor- 
ously) as “shinplasters.” 


q For another etymology, see extract. 


“A Stock Exchange term contracted from ‘sub- 
scription.’ When a foreign loan is issued, or a new 
company is about to borrow capital, the public are 
favited to ‘subscribe’ to it, that is, in plain language, 
they are asked to say how much money they are 
willing to lend for either of those purposes, This 
invitation is presented in the form ofa‘ PES per ened 
The lender or subscriber ‘applies’ for a share in the 
loan, or for the privilege of contributing to a com- 
pany's capital, and in answer receives a ‘letter of 
Alcon i” This letter of allotment is afterwards 
exchanged for ‘scrip,’ that is a kind of provisional 
“document entitling him to claim definite bonds or 
share certificates, indicating how many bonds or 
shares he has subscribed.”—Aithell; Counting House 
Dictionary. 

scrip-company, s. A company having 

shares which pass by delivery, without the 


formalities of register or transfer. 


scrip-holder, s. A person holding scrip 
entitling him to shares in a company. 


* gcrip’-page (age as 18), s. (Eng. serip(1); 
-age.} That which is contained ina scrip or 
: bag. 
“ Let us make an honourable retreat ; though not 
with bag and baggage. yet with scrip and scrippage.” 
—Shakesp, ; As You Like It, iii. 2. 
F script, s. (Lat. scriptwm, neut, sing. of scriptus, 
pa. par. of scribo = to write.] 
4 IL. Ordinary Language : 
¥ 1, A piece of writing ; a scrip. 
“ T trow it were to longe you to tary, 


: If I told you of every script and bond.” 
a Chaucer: C. T., 9,501. 


*2, Style of writing. 
s “The book . . . is beyond price for the purity of its 
script.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 27, 1886. 
5 IL. Technically : 
1. Law: The original or principal docu- 
ment. 
7 2. Print.: A kind of type in imitation of 
writing. 
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scrip-tor-i-iim, s. [Lat., from scriptor=a 
writer, from scriptus, pa. par. of scribo=to 
write.] The room in a monastery or abbey 
set apart for the writing or copying of manu- 


scripts. 4 : 
Your seriptorium 
Is famous among all, your manuscripts Ps 
Praised for their beauty and their excellence. 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, iv. 
*scrip-tor-y, «. ([Lat. scriptorius, from 
scriptor = a writer.] 
1, Written, expressed in writing, not verbal. 
“Wills are nuncupatory and scriptory.”—Swift: 
Tale of a Tub, § 2. 
2, Used for writing. 


“ With such differences of reeds, vallatory, sagittary, 
acriptory, and others."—Srowne : Afiscellany Tract 1. 


’ 


scri-vél-lo, s. 


scrip’-tu-ral, a. (Eng. scriptur(e); -al.] Of 


or pertaining to the Scriptures ; contained in 
the Scriptures ; biblical. 


“ Creatures, the scriptural use of that word deter- 
mines sometimes to men.”"—Atterbury. 


* scrip'-tu-ral-ism, s. [Eng. scriptural ; 


-ism.] The quality of being scriptural ; literal 
adherence to Scripture. 


* scrip’-tu-ral-ist, s. [Eng. scriptural ; -ist.] 


One who adheres literally to the Scriptures, 
dee ens them the foundation of all philo- 
Sophy. 


scerip’-tu-ral-ly, adv. [Eng. scriptural ; -ly.] 


In a scriptural manner. 


* scrip’-tu-ral-néss, s. [Eng. scriptural; 
rad The quality or state of being scrip- 
ural, 


Scrip -ture, s. &a. [O. Fr. escripture, escri- 
ture (Fr. écriture), from Lat. scriptura=a 
writing, from scripturus, fut. par. of scribo = 
to write ; Sp. & Port. escritwra ; Ital. scrittura.] 

A, As substantive : 

*1, A writing; anything written ; a docu- 
ment, an inscription. 

“This scripture on the tombe, the whiche was in 

Latyn.”"—Berners ; Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch, cx. 

2. The Bible, as preeminently worthy of 
being called ‘‘the Writing”; the books of 
the Old and New Testament. (Frequently 
used in the plural, preceded by the definite 
article.) 

‘Whoever expects to find in the Scriptures a specific 
direction for every moral doubt that arises, looks for 
ORD than he will meet with.”—Paley; Philosophy, 

* 3, Anything contained in the Scriptures ; 
& passage or quotation from the Scriptures, 

“ The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.” 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or contained in 
the Scriptures or the Bible; scriptural: as, 
Scripture truths. 

§] G@) In the A.V. scripture is used in the 
Old Testament in Dan. x. 21, with doubtful 
signification. Our Lord often used both the 
singular and the plural of the word for the 
Old Testament (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; 
John vy. 39, x. 35, &c), so do the Apostles 
(Rom. i. 2, iv. 3; James iy. 5, &.). St. Peter 
once includes under the term the Epistles of 
St. Paul (2 Peter iii. 15-16). The epithet Holy 
is sometimes pretixed (Rom. i, 2; 2 Tim. iii, 
15). [BrBLE.] 

(2) By English law scoffing at Scripture 
is punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
Rationalistic criticism of it in a grave spirit 
is not considered as constituting the offence. 

Scripture-reader, s. A person employed 


to read the Scriptures in private houses among 
the poor and uneducated. 


*gcrip’-tured, a. ([Eng. Scriptur(e); -ed.] 
Engraved ; ornamented with figures. 
“ Those scriptured flanks it cannot see.” 

D. G. Rossetti: Burden of Nineveh, 
scrip’-ture-wort, s. [Eng. scripture, and 
* wort.) 

Bot. ; The genus Opegrapha (q.v.) 


* gerip-tur-—i_an, s. [Eng. Scriptur(e) ; -ian.] 
A scripturist (q.v.). 
“O rare scripturian.”—Chapman ; 
Dayes Mirth, p. 103. 


* scrip-tur’-i-ent, a. [Low Lat. scripturiens, 
pr. par. of scriptwrio=to desire to write; 
scribo = to write.] Having a desire or passion 
for writing ; having an itch for authorship. 

“This grand scripturient paper-spiller."—Wood: 
Athene Ozon., vol. li.; Wm, Prynne. 

* scrip’-tu_rist, s. [Eng. scriptur(e); -ist.] 

One who is well versed in the Scriptures. 


“Wicliffe was not only a good divine and seripturist, 
but well skilled in the civil, canon, and English law.” 
—Archbp. Newcome, English Trans. of Bible, p. 6. 


* scrit¢h, s. [ScrEecu, s.] 


{Ital.] An elephant’s tusk 
under twenty pounds weight. 


Humourous 


* seriv-en, * scriv-ein, s. [0. Fr. escrivain 
(Fr. écrivain), from Low Lat. scribanwm, 
accus. of scribanus =a scribe; Lat. scribo = 
to write; Sp. eseribano.] A scrivener., 


* scriv’-en, v.t. 
@ sérivener. 


“*A mortgage scrivened up."—North: Life of Lord 
Guiiford, ii. 302. 


[Scriven, s.] To write, as 


scriv -en-ér, * skriv-en-ere, s. 


* 


* 


scero-bic-u-lar’-i-a, s. 


(Mid, 
Eng. scriven ; -er.] 

1. A writer; one whose business was tc 
draw up contracts or other documents, 

“* My boy shall fetch the scrivener.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 

2. One whose business is to receive money 
to place out at interest, and to supply those 
who want to raise money on security ; a money- 
broker ; a financial agent. 

“ And from the griping scrivener free!” 
Dryden ' Horace, epode ii. 

{ The Scriveners are one of the London 

Companies. They were incorporated in 1616, 


scrivener’s palsy, s. 

Pathol. : A spasm or cramp affecting certain 
muscles essential to the act of writing. It 
commences by a stiffness of the muscles of 
the arm or forearm, or of the fingers of the 
right limbin the evening, disappearing after 
a night’s rest; then the movement of the 
hand becomes unsteady and the writing a 
scrawl. At the more advanced stage a spasm 
comes on whenever the pen is taken into the 
hand. Though it does not seem to be caused 
by overwork, yet the hand should be allowed 
to rest, and when work is attempted some 
mechanical appliance should be used to en- 
able the fingers which are not affected to hold 
the pen, Called also Writer’s Paralysis and 
Writer's Cramp, 


scriv-en-ish, * scrive-in-ishe, «. (Mid. 
Eng. scriven : -ish.] Like a scrivener. 


“And make it with these argumentes tough, 
Ne scriveinishe or craftely thou it write. 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, il. 


scriv -en-like, a. Like a  scrivener. 
(Chaucer. 


(Lat. scrobicul(us) 
(q.v.); fem. sing. adj, suff. -aria.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A sub-genus of Semele 
(q.v.). Known recent species twenty, from 
Britain, the Mediterranean, &c. ; fossil four, 
from the European Tertiary. 


scrobicularia-crag, s. 


Geol.: The upper division of the Red Crag 
at Chillesford. 


scro-bic’-u-late, a. [Mod. Lat. scrobiculatus, 


scero-bic’-u-liis, s. 


scrof’-u-la, s. 


from Lat. scrobiculus (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : Pitted (q.v.). 


, (Lat. =a little ditch, or 
trench ; scrobis =a ditch, a grave.] 


Anat.: A pit, a depression. 
scrobiculus cordis, s. 


Anat. : The pit of the stomach, a depression 
in the upper part of the epigastric region, 


(Lat. scrofule =a swelling of 
the glands of the neck, from scrofa =a sow, 
an animal which was supposed to be particu- 
larly liable to such swellings; Fr. scrofules ; 
Ital. scrofula, scrofola; Sp. escrofula; Port, 
escrofulas. } 

Pathol. : A constitutional state, hereditary 
or acquired, known also as Struma, leading 
up to the development of tubercles, though 
it is only when that state is fully developed 
that tubercles are deposited. Previously, the 
scrofulous subject is anemic, feeble, and 
liable to suppurative and ulcerative states of 
the skin and other parts of the body, fre- 
quently with prematurely active mental power, 
which is proportionately early exhausted. 
The glands are specially liable to scrofula, 
particularly those at the side of the neck and 
under the angles of the jaw. Iron and cod- 
liver oil are the principal remedies for this 
condition. 


scrof-u-lo'-sis, s. [Mod. Lat. scrofula; suff 


-osis.] 


Pathol.: Scrofula without tubercle; as 
opposed to tuberculosis (q. v.). 


scrof’-u-loiis, a. [Eng. scroful(a) ; -ows.] 


1, Pertaining or relating to scrofula ; of the 
nature of scrofula: as, scrofulous diathesis, 
scrofulous ulcer. 


2. Suffering from or affected with scrofula. 


“Charles once handled a serofulous quaker, and 
made him a healthy man and a sound churchman ina 
moment.”"—Macaulay ; Hist Eng., ch. xiv. 


scrof’-u-lots-ly, adv. [Eng. scrofulous ; -ly.) 


scrof’-u-lots-néss, s. 


In a scrofulous manner ; with scrofula. 


[Eng. scrofulous ; 
~ness.] The quality or state of being scrofulous. 


| mate at pet caB AN Te cane eee eer en ela 
boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expeet, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-clan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious= shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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gerog, s. The same word as serag (q.v.); ef. 
Gael. sgrogag = something shrivelled or 
stunted; sgrog = to shrivel.] A stunted 


bush or shrub; in the plural generally used 
to designate thorns, briers, &¢., and some- 
times small branches of trees broken off. 
(Prov.) 
$ 
scrog-gy, scrog’-gie, a. 
1. Stunted, shrivelled. 
2. Full of bushes or scrogs, 
“The way toward the cite was stony, thorny, and 
scroggy.”—Gesta Romanorum, p. 19. 
scroll, *scrolle, *scrowl, *scrowle, s. 
For scrowel, dim, of Mid. Eng. scrow (q.V.). 
he form has doubtless been influenced by 
roll (q.v.). | 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A roll of paper or parchment ; a writing 
formed into a roll. 


“ The heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll.”— 
Tsaiah xxxiv, 14. 


2. A list, a catalogue, a schedule, 


“Here is the scroll of every man’s name.”—Shakesp. : 
Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 2. 


3. A writing generally. 


“ And that between them then there went 
Some serodi of courteous compliment.” 
Scott ; Marmion, vy. 21. 


4, A flourish added to a person’s name in a 
signature. 

5. The curved head of instruments of the 
violin class, in which are inserted the pins 
for tuning the strings. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch.: A convolved or spiral ornament, 
variously introduced ; specif., the volute of 
the Ionic and Corinthian capitals. 

2. Her.: The ribbon-like appendage to a 
crest or escutcheon, on which the motto is 
inscribed. 

3. Hyd.-eng. : A spiral or converging adjut- 
age around a turbine or other reaction water- 
wheel, designed to equalise the rate of flow 
of water at all parts around the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel, by decreasing the capacity 
of the chute in its circuit. 

4, Joinery: An ornament of a form derived 
from and distantly resembling, a partially 
unrolled scroll of parchment. Instruments 
are made for laying out scrolls and curves for 
stair-work, and other irregular forms, 

5, Law: A mark which supplies the place 
of a seal. 

6. Naut.: A piece or pieces of timber bolted 
to the stem in lieu of a figure-head. 


seroll-chuck, s. 


Lathe: A device for holding and centring 
work in the lathe. 


scroll-head, s. . 
Naut. : (1) [Sorout (5)]; (2) (BinteT-HEAD). 


seroll-gear, s. A gear-wheel of spiral 
form. 


seroll-saw, s. A relatively thin and 
narrow-bladed reciprocating-saw, which passes 
through a hole in the work-table and saws a 
kerf in the work, which is moved about in 
any required direction on the table. The saw 
follows a scroll or other ornament, according 
to a pattern or traced figure upon the work. 
The band-saw is a scroll-saw, and operates 
eontinuously. [BanpD-saw.] 


scroll-work, s. 


Arch.: Ornamental work, characterized 
generally by its resemblance to a band, ar- 
ranged in undulations or convolutions, 


*scrolled, a. (Eng. scroll ; suff. -ed.] Formed 
like a scroll; contained in a scroll. 


seroép, s. [A word of imitative origin.] A 
harsh ery, tone, or shriek. 


[Eng. serog ; -y.] 


scroop, v.i. [Scroop, s.] To grate, to creak. 


“The incessant banging of doors, serooping of lo: 4 
—Morning Chronicle, Oct. 8, 1854. age a 


seroph-u-lae’-rin, s. [Lat. scrophul(aria); 
aeris = sharp, irritating, and suff. -in (Chem.). | 
Chem. ; An irritating resinous substance ob- 
tained from Scrophularia aquatica. Soluble 
in alcohol and ether. 
seroph-u-la-_rés'-in, s. [Mod. Lat. serophu- 
la(ria), and Eng. resin.) . 
Chem. : A resinous substance obtained from 
Scrophularia aquatica. Soluble in alcohol, 
insoluble in water and ether. 


scroph-u-la-ri-né-2, s. pl. 


serog-—scrubby 


scroph-u-lar-i-a, s. [Mod.Lat.; sonamed 
by Linnzeus, because he believed it of use in 
the cure of scrofula.] 

Bot. : Figwort ; the typical genus of Scrophu- 
lariacew (q.v.). Calyx generally five-lobed ; 
corolla sub-globose, its limb contracted, with 
two short lips, the upper two-lobed, frequently 
with an abortive stamen inside, the lower 
with three-lobes, the two lateral ones straight, 
the middle one decurved. Capsule two-celled, 
two-valved, septicidal. Known species about 
eighty, from Europe, the temperate parts of 
Asia and North Africa, more rarely from 
America. Mucilage, resinous substances and 
essential oils are products of many of the 
species, while acridity, bitterness and astrin- 
gency are prevalent characteristics. The leaves 
and roots of some species are purgative and 
even emetic in their action. They are chiefly 
herbaceous and half scrubby plants. Some 
are admired and cultivated for their flowers, 
while others are very humble plants. 


scroph-u-lar-i-a-¢ce-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
scrophulari(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 
Bot.: Figworts or Linariads; an order of 
Perigynous Exogens, alliance Bignoniales. 
Herbs, under-shrubs, or shrubs, generally 
scentless ; leaves opposite, whorled, or al- 
ternate ; flowers, solitary or many, sometimes 
in dichotomous cymes ; calyx inferior, in five 
or four divisions; corolla monapetalous, in 
five regular or bilabiate divisions, or in four, 
owing to the two upper petals being united at 
their tips ; stamens sometimes two, but gener- 
ally didynamous, from the abortion or ab- 
sence of a fifth upper one (in very rare cases it 
remains fertile); style simple, rarely bifid’; 
ovary superior, two-celled, many-seeded ; fruit 
capsular, rarely berried ; seeds, generally in- 
definite, albuminous. Found in all parts of 
the world. The species are generally acrid, 
somewhat bitter, and suspected to be dan- 
gerous. Tribes, Salpiglossidee, Antirrhinidee, 
and Rhinanthidese, Known genera 176, species 
1,814 (Lindley); genera 180, species about 
1,800. (Sir J. Hooker.) 
scroph’-u-la-rin, s. 
lar(ia) ; -in (Chem.).] 
Chem.: A bitter substance obtained from 


Scrophularia nodosa. It dissolves slowly in 
water, and forms white flocks with tannin. 


a [Mod. Lat. 
scrophular(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inew.] 
Bot. : The Scrophulariacez (q.v.). 


(Mod. Lat. scrophu- 


*scroph-wule, s. 
(q.v.). 
A fae eet of the leaves and hogs grease incor- 
poe togither, doth resolve. the scrophules or swelling 
ernels called the king’s evill."—P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. xxii, ch, xiv. 
scrot-al, a. [Lat. scrot(wm); Eng. adj. suff. 
-al.|) Of or pertaining to the scrotum; as, 
scrotal hernia. 


scro’-ti-form, a. [Lat. scroti, genit. of scrotwm 
(q.v.), and forma = form.) 


Bot. : Pouch-shaped (q.v.). 


scrd’-t0-céle, s. (Lat. serotwm, and Gr. «An 
(kélé) = a tumour.) 
Med. : A scrotal hernia. 


scrot’-tyle, s. (Sxrorra.] 


scro’-tiim, s. [Lat.] 

1. Comp. Anat.: The bag or external tegu- 
mentary covering, enclosing the testes in the 
higher mammals. In man it is subject to 
a distinct disease known as chimney-sweep’s 
cancer, from the liability of that class to 
suffer from it. Other diseases are hyper- 
trophy, erysipelas, inflammatory cedema, and 
tumours of the scrotum. 


2, Bot. : The volva of some fungals. 


scréuge, scrodge, .t. [Etym. doubtful; 
ef. Dan. skrugge=to stoop.] To crowd, to 
squeeze, to press. 


scréw, *scrowe, *scrove, s. [0. Fr. es- 
croue, escroe (Fr. écrow); Low Lat. ecroa, from 
O. Dan. schroode = a strip, a shred ; Icel. skrd 
=a scroll; Norw. skraa = to- cleave, to 
shred. Thus the original meaning is a shred.] 
*1. A scroll (q.v.), 
“Knowynge that ye sayd Baylly vsed to bere scrowys 


and prophecyes aboute ey 2 
faneasor ry hym.”"—Vabyan: Chronycle 


2. Tanners’ and curriers’ clippi 
eaeee ppings, used for 


{(Scroruna.] Scrofula 


*scréyle, s. (0. Fr. escrouelles (Fr. écrouelles) 
=the king’s evil, from Low Lat, scroffelle, 
from Lat. scrofule.] [SckoruLa.] A mean 
wretch. (Prob. applied originally to one 
afflicted with king’s evil.) 

“The scroyles of mae ear pads pe oh eS 
scrub, v.t. & i. [Of Scandinavian origin; cf. 
Dut. schrobben ; Dan. skrubbe; Sw. skrubba = 


to scrub, to rub; Norw. skrubb=a scrubbing- - 


brush ; skrubba = the dwarf cornel-tree (Eng. 
shrub ; A.S8. serobb). } 

A. Trans.: To rub hard, either with the 
hand, or with an instrument or cloth ; specif., 
to rub hard with a brush, or something coarse 
and rough, for the purpose of cleaning or 
scouring. 

“We heeled her, scrubbed her bottom, and tallowed 
it.”—Dampier : Voyages (an.1687). 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To clean, scour, or brighten things by 
rubbing with a brush, or other hard or coarse 
instrument; to scour. 


“ For a woman who has been accustomed to keepin, 
a couple of servants to be called upon to cook an 
scrub is a very great trial.”"— Field, Dec, 19, 1885. 


2. To work hard and penuriously: as, To 
scrub hard for a living. 


scrub, s. &a. [Scrus, v.; cf. A.S. scrobb=a 
shrub; Dan. schrobber = a scrub, a scoundrel. ] 
A. As substantive: 
1, A worn-out brush or broom. 
2. A mean fellow ; a paltry, stingy person. 
“They are esteemed scrubs and fools by reason of 
ihe carriage.” — Burton; Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p. 127. 
3. Something mean, paltry, or despicable. 
4. Close, low, or stunted trees or brushwood ; 
underwood, 


“There are no trees, only here and there patches of 
short oak scrwb."—A Month before Sebastopol, by a 
Yon-combatant, p. 51, 


B. As adjective: 
ae Mean, paltry, petty, niggardly, coutempt- 
ible. : 
“With a dozen panee vessels my vault shall be stored, 


No little scrub t shall come on wy board. 
wift. (Latham.) 
2. Covered with scrub or underwood; 
scrubby. 2 


scrub-bird, s. 

Ornith.: The genus Atrichia. The English 
name has reference to-its habitat, the dense 
scrubs of Western Australia, whilstits generic 
name records the absence of vibrisse, so much 
developed in Sphenura, to which it is closely 
allied. There is but one species, Atrichia 
clamosa, the Noisy Scrub-bird, about eight 
inches long; upper surface, wings, and tail 
brown, each feather with crescentic bars of a 
darker shade; throat and chest reddish-white, 
with a large irregular black patch on lower 
part of throat. (Gould: Handbook to Birds of 
Australia, ii. 344. 


scrub-oak, s. 


Bot. : Quercus Catesbeei and P. ilicifolia, North 
American species. 


*scrub-race, s. A race got up between 
low and contemptible animals for amusement, 


*scrib’-béd, a. [Eng. scrub; -ed.] Scrubby, 
paltry, little. 
“Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth— 
A kind of boy ; a little scrwbhbed boy.” 
Shukesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. 1 
scrih’-ber (1), s. (Eng. scrub, v.; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
scrubs ; a scrubbing-brush. 

Il. Technically: _ 

1. Gas-making: An apparatus for ridding 
coal-gas of tarry matter and some remains of 
ammonia, 

2. Leather: A machine in which leather 
from the tan-pit is washed before being 
finished. 


scrib’-bér (2), s. [Eng. scrub, s.; -er.] A 
term applied to cattle allowed to run wild in 
the mountains. (Awstralian.) 


sertib-by, a. (Eng. scrub; -y.] 
1, Mean and small; paltry, despicable. 


“A scrubby-looking, yellow-faced foreigner, with 
cleaned gloves, is warbling inaudibly in a corner.”— 
- Thackeray : Book of Snobs, ch. xviii. 


2. Stunted, short. 
3. Covered with scrub or low underwood. 


“On some scrubd und on the o ite side of 
the river.”—Field, Tee, Tab, pie 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wat, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


(OF wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, oiib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


‘Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


* soriib’-by-ish, a. 
Somewhat scrubby. 


“T happen to be sheriff of the county; and, as all 
writs are returnable to me, a scrubbyish fellow asked 
me to sign one against you."—@. Colman the Younger 
Poor Gentleman, 

scrub’-stone, s. [Eng. scrub, v., and stone.] A 
provincial name for a kind of calciferous 
sandstone. [HEARTHSTONE, 2.] 


scruf, s. (Scurr.] 


seriuff, s. [Prob. the same as scuff (q.v.).] 
1, The back part of the/neck. ; 


* 2. The scurf or outside skin. 


“ gdanging up in the air by the scruff of his neck- 
cloth.”—Slackmore; Lorna Doone, ch, xxix, 


ecrim’-mage (age as ig), s. [Scrimmaaz.] 
A skirmish. 


eeremp tons (p silent’,a, [Etym. doubt- 
ul.J 


(Eng. scrubby; -ish.) 


1, Delightful, first-class, capital. (Slang.) 


“ Scrumptious young ladies, you tog out so finely.” 
Chambers’ Journal, July, 1879, p. 368. 


2. Nice, fastidious, particular. (Amer.) 


scrungeh, v.t. & i. (Scrancu.] 
A. Trans.: To crush with the teeth; to 
erunch ; to grind down. 
B. Intrans.: To make a crunching noise. 


“A man was serunching through deep snow some- 
where near us,”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


serti’-ple, s. (Fr. scrupule=a little sharp 
stone falling into a man’s shoe, and hin- 
dering him in his gait; a scruple, a doubt, 
@ weight, from Lat. scrupulwm, accus. of 
scrupulus = a small sharp stone, a small stone 
used as a weight, a small weight, a stone in 
one’s shoe, an uneasiness, a difficulty, a doubt; 
dimin. of serwpus =a sharp stone; Sp. & Port. 
escrupulo ; Ital. serupulo, scrupolo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, A weight of twenty grains (9); the third 
part of a dram, or the twenty-fourth part of 
an ounce in the old apothecaries’ measure. 

* 2, Any small quantity ; a particle. 

“Nature never lends 
The smallest scrwple of her excellence.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, i. 1. 

* 3. A part of a second ; a minute division 

of time. 


“Not the minute only, but the very scruple of 
time.”—Southey : The Doctor, ch. 1xxxvi. 


4, Hesitation as to action or the course to 
be pursued arising from the difficulty of 
determining what is right or expedient ; 
doubt, perplexity, or hesitation arising from 
motives of conscience; nicety, delicacy, 
doubt; a kind of repugnance or unwilling- 
ness to do anything, owing to the conscience 
not being satisfied as to its rightness or pro- 
priety. : 

“But he broke through the most sacred ties of 

pale faith without scruple or shame, whenever 


ey interfered with his interest, or with what he 
called his glory."—Macaulay : Hist, Eng.. ch. ii, 


*TI, Astron. : A digit. 


aerti-ple, v.i. & t. [Scruers, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To have scruples; to doubt 
or hesitate about one’s actions or decisions ; 
to hesitate to do something ; to doubt. 


“He scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 997. 


*B. Trans.: To have scruples about; to 
question the correctness or propriety of; to 
hesitate, to believe. 

“He did not much scruple the honesty of these 

people.”—Dampier - Foyages (1686), 
*scrt-ple-néss, s. [Eng. scruple; -ness.] 
Scrupulosity. (Zusser.) 


*gcrt’-plér, s. [Eng. scrupl(e), v.; er.] One 
who scruples; one who has scruples; a 
doubter, a hesitater; a precise and scrupulous 
person. 


“Away with those nice scruplers,”’—Bishop Hall: 
ines, Pp. 295, 


* scrti-pu-list, s. (Eng. scruple; -ist.] One 
who scruples ; a scrupler. 


*gerti-pu-lize, v.t. [Eng. scruple; -ize.] 
To perplex with scruples or doubts. 


“In other articles that eyther are or may be so 
scrupulized.”—Mountague : Appeale to Cesar, p. 244. 


scrii-pu-lds’-i-ty, s. (Lat. scrwpulositas, 
from serupulosus = serupulous (q.v.) $ Ital. 
scrupulosita.] The quality or state of being 

_ scrupulous; hesitation or doubt as to actions 


scrubbyish—scud 


or decisions arising from the difficulty of 
determining what is right or expedient; re- 
luctance to act or decide arising from the 
fear of doing wrong ; nice regard to exactness 
and propriety ; preciseness. 

“The very scrupulosity which made Nottingham a 


mutineer was a security that he would never be a 
traitor.”"—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xv. 


A, “ 

scru’-pu-lous, a. [Fr. scrupuleuz, from Lat. 
scrupulosus, froin serupulus = a seruple (q.v.) 5 
Sp. escrupuloso ; Ital. serwpuloso, scrupoloso. } 

1. Full of scruples ; inclined to scruple ; re- 

luctant or hesitating to determine or act; 
cautious or backward in acting from a fear of 
offending or doing wrong, 


“T sought 
Other support, not scrupulous whence it came.” 
, Wordsworth - Excursion, bk. iii. 
2. Precise, exact, rigorous, punctilious, 
particular. 
“Tis more scrupulous brother ceased to appear in 
the royal chapel.” —Macuwlay : Hist. Eng., ch, ii. 
_3. Careful, cautious, vigilant ; exact or pre- 
cise regarding facts. 
“T have been the more serwpulous and wary, in 


regard the inferences from these observations are of 
importance."— Woodward. 


4, Marked or characterized by preciseness 
or punctiliousness. 

“ William saw that he must not think of paying to 
the laws of Scotland that scrupulous respect which he 
had wisely and righteously paid to the laws of Eng- 
land.”— Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

* 5, Given to making objection ; captious. 


“ Equality of two domestic powers 
Breeds scrupulous faction.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i. 8, 


* 6, Nice, doubtful. 


“ As the cause of a war ought to be just, the justice 
of that cause ought to be evident; not obscure, not 
scrupulous.”—Bacon; War with Spain. 


serti’-pu-lots-ly, adv. (Eng. scrupulous; 
-ly.| In a scrupulous manner; with a nice 
or scrupulous regard to propriety or exact- 
ness; carefully, nicely. 


“ Rough-looking but scrwpulously clean.”—0O, Bronté: 
Jane Eyre, ch. xxviii. 


scrt-pu-loiis-nésg, ‘s. 
-ness.} 
1, The quality or state of being scrupulous ; 
the quality or state of having scruples ; scru- 
pulosity. 


“Tne scrupulousness of the parents or friends of the 
deceased.”—Boyle : Works, ii. 68, 


2. Exactness, precision. 


“T foresaw my scrupulousness might impoverish 
my history.”—Soyle: Works, ii. 478, 


[Eng. scrupulous ; 


* gert’-ta-ble, a. [From inscrutable (q.v.).] 
Capable of being admitted to scrutiny ; dis- 
coverable by scrutiny, inquiry, or critical ex- 
amination. 


“Oh! not that we’re disloyal to the high, 
But loyal to the low, aud cognisant 
Of the less scrutable mysteries.” 
E. B. Browning ; Aurora Leigh, iv. 
*serti-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. scrutatio, from 
scrutatus, pa. par. of scrutor = to search into.] 
The act of searching ; search, examination. 
. 


* gerti_ta’-tor, s. [Lat., from serutatus, pa. 
par. of scrutor=to search; Fr. scrutateur.] 
One who scrutinizes; a close searcher, in- 
quirer, or examiner. 


“In process of time, from being a simple scrutator, 
an archdeacon became to have jurisdiction more 
amply.”--Ayliffe: Parergon. 


* gcrti’-tin-ate, v.t. [Sorutiny.] To scru- 
tinize, to investigate. 


“The whole affair was scrutinated hy this Court,.”— 
North: Examen, p. 404. 


* gerti’-tine, v.i. [ScruTrny.] To investigate. 


“They departed... to scrutine of the matter.”— 
Greene: Quip of Upstart Courtier. 


sera-tin-eér’, s. (Eng. scrutiny; -er.] One 
who scrutinizes; one who acts as an ex- 
aminer of votes at an election, public meet- 
ing of a company, &., to see that they are 
valid. 


serti-tin-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. serutin(y) ; -ize.] 

A. Trans.: To make a scrutiny into; to 

examine narrowly or closely; to subject to 
scrutiny ; to regard closely or narrowly. 


“The compromissarii should chuse accord 
votes of ai whose votes they were obliged 
tinize."—Ayliffe : Parergon. 

B. Intrans.: To make a scrutiny; to ex- 
amine closely or narrowly. 


sert’+tin-iz-ér, s. [Eng. scrutiniz(e); -er.] 
One who scrutinizes; one who makes a 
scrutiny or close examination. 


to the 
0 scru- 
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serti-tin-oiis, a. [Eng. scrutin(y); -ous.] 
1. Close, narrow, strict, careful, precise. 
“Proceeded to make a scrutinous inspection of the 
ranks.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 3, 1885. 
_2. Closely examining or scrutinizing ; cap- 
tious, 
“ Age is froward, uneasy, scrutinous, 
Hard to be pleased, and parsimonious.” 
Denham. Of Old Age, 667. 
A * 
* scrti’-tin-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. scrutinous ; 
-ly.) In a scrutinous manner; searchingly, 
closely. 


scra’-tin-y, *scru-ten-y, s. (Lat. scru- 
tiniwm = a careful inquiry, from scrutor = to 
search into carefully, lit. to search among 
broken pieces, from scruta = broken pieces, 
old rubbish ; O. Fr. serutine; Fr. serutin ; Sp. 
escrutinio ; Ital. scrutinio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A close investigation or examination ; 
minute inquiry; critical examination. 

‘“‘His moral character, in which the closest scrutiny 
will detect little that is not deserving of approbation.” 
—HMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

2, An examination of the votes given, as at 
an election, public meeting of a company, 
&e., by a competent authority, for the pur- 
pose of rejecting those that are invalid, and 
thus correcting the poll. 

II. Technically : 


1. Canon Law: A ticket or little paper 
billet on which a note is written. 

2. Church Hist.: An examination of those 
who were about to receive baptism as to their 
faith and dispositions. During the scrutinies 
they were taught the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed, and were exorcised. At Rome the 
Creed was given to catechumens on the Wed- 
nesday of the fourth week of Lent, and they 
made profession of faith on Holy Saturday. 
The end of the scrutiny is now answered by 
the questions and ceremonies of the Order for 
Baptism in the Roman ritual. 


* sert.-tin-y, v.t. [Soruriny, s.] To scru- 
tinize. 


*geru’-toire (oire as war), s. [Fr. e- 
critoire.] An escritoire, a writing-case. 


“‘T locked up these papers in my scrutoire, and my 
scrutoire came to be unlocked.”—Prior. 


sertize, v.t. {A variant of scrouge (q.v.).] To 
squeeze, to crowd, to press, to compress. 


** Scruzed out of his carrion corse 
The loathful life,” Spenser: F. Q., II. xi. 46. 


* gery, v.t. [A contr. of descry (q.v.).] To 
descry, to discover. 


“ As it had bene two shepheards curres had seryde 
A ravenous wolfe.” Spenser: F. Q., V. Xil. 38. 


*gery (1), s. [Btym. doubtful.] A flock of 
wild fowl. 


* gery (2), s. [Asory.] <A cry. 


“And so with the scry, he was fayne to flye in his 
shirte barefote.”—Berners; Froissart ; Cronycle, vol.i., 
ch, celxxii, 


*gcryme, v.i. [Scrimer.] To fence. 


* Scryming and fencing with his point.”—Aingsley : 
Westward Hot ch. iii. b » mney 


* gcryne, s. [Scrgnz.] 


seud, v.i. & ¢. [A variant of scoot, itself 
another form of shoot (q.v.); Dan. skyde=to 
shoot, to push, to shove; Sw. skutta= to 
leap; skjuta = to shoot; Icel. skjéta = to 
shoot, to slip or scud away.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To run quickly or with pre- 
cipitation; to be driven to flee or fly with 
haste. 

‘A sound in air presag’d approaching rain, 


And beasts to covert scud across the plain.” 
Parnell: Hermit, 84. 


2. Nauwt.: To be driven fast before a tem- 
pest with little or no sails spread. 
“‘ All which time we scudded, or ruv before the wind 
very swift."—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1687). 
* B. Trans. : To pass over quickly. 


“* His diffusive flock, 
In snowy groups diffusive, scud the vale.” 


Shenstone: Ruined Abbey. 
sciid, s. [Scun, v.] 


1. The act of scudding ; a running or rush- 
ing with speed. 

2. A fast runner. (School slang.) 

3. Loose, vapoury clouds, driven swiftly 
by the wind. 


“ Now, though the darkening scud comes on.” 
Scott; Lord of the Isles, i. 18. 


4, A light, passing shower. (Prov.) 


a aa 
«bE, DOF; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


_ ssian, -tian = shan. tion, -sion = shiin; 


-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, ~dle, dc. = bel, del. 


: a?" : batt J? ee 
150 a See | a in Be ad ee, oo ee 
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5 A heavy shower. (Scotch.) 


“ He will have a wet journey, seeing it is PDS to 
pe a scud.”—Scott: Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. li. 


6. A small number of larks, less than a 
school. (Prov.) 


gciid’-dér, s. (Eng. scud, v.; -er.]) One who 
scuds. 


sctid’-dick, s. 
j, Anything of small value. 
2, Ashilling. (Slang.) 


* sciid’-dle, v.i. [A freq. of scud, v. (q.v.).] 
To run with a kind of affected haste or pre- 
cipitation ; to scuttle. 

“ Mieendcun 

Hoy the mse ieee | Vow Barn euaa, Zils 

sciid’-lar, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A scullion. 
(Scotch.) 


act'-do (pl. scti-di), s. [Ital. =a shield, 
a crown, from Lat. scutwm = a shield ; so called 
from its bearing the heraldic shield of the 
prince by whom it was issued.] 

Numismatics : 

1, The former unit of value in the Roman 
States; divided into 10 paoli, or 100 bajocchi, 
equal to about 4s, 3d. It is now superseded 
by the Italian scudo of 10 lire, which assimi- 
lates it to the French system. 

2. An Austrian silver coin worth about 
4s. 3d. 

3. A Neapolitan silver coin worth about 4s, 

4, A Genoese gold coin worth about 4s. 


sciff, s. [Scurr.] The back part of the neck ; 
the scruff. (Prov.) 


“One of the biggest. . . was seized by the scuff of 
the neck.”—Lytton: What willhe do with it} bk. x 
ch, vii. 


scuff, vi. & t. (Sw. skufa=to push, to 
shove (q.v.); O. Dut. schuffelen ; Dut, schwiven 
= to shove.] 

A, Intrans.: To walk without raising the 
feet from the ground or floor; to shuffle. 
(Prov.) 

B. Trans. : To graze gently; to pass with a 
slight touch. (Scotch.) 


scilf’-fle (1), s. [ScuFFLE, v.] 

1, A struggle in which the combatants 
grapple closely ; a confused quarrel or contest 
in which the parties struggle blindly or con- 
fusedly ; a tumultuous struggle for victory or 
superiority. 

“A scufie ensued, in which Pareea was knocked 

down."—Cvok : Third Voyage, bk. v., ch, Lil. 

*9. A tumult, a confusion. 


“But by that they were got within sight of them, 
the women were in a very great scuffie."—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


3, A child’s pinafore or bib. (Prov.) 
ecif’-fle (2), s. (Dan. skuffe=to hoe] A 
garden hoe. (Prov.) 
scuffile-harrow, s. 
Agric. ; A harrow with cutting sharesinstead 
of mere teeth, 
scuffie-hoe, s. 


Agric.: A thrust-hoe having the blade in 
line, or nearly so, with the handle. 


scuffle, v.i. [A frequent. of scuff (q.v.).] 
1. To fight or struggle tumultuously or 


confusedly ; to struggle or contend with close 
grapple. 


{Etym. doubtful.] 
(Prov.) 


“ We'll scuffle hard before he perish.” 
Beaum, & Flet,: Philaster, v. 1. 


*2. To shuffle, to scrape. 

“The rude will scuffle through with ease enough.” 
Cowper: Tirociniwm, 340. 

* scuffie-hunter, s. (See extract.) 


“Those who are distinguished by the nick-name of 
scuffie-hunters prowl about the wharfs, quays, and 
warehouses under pretence of asking erait ment as 
porters and labourers; but their chief object is to 
piles and plunder whatever comes in their way.”— 

‘olice of the Metropolis (1797), p. 54. 


scif’-flér (1), s. 
who scuffles, 
scif’-fler (2), s. (Eng. scufi(e) (2), s.; -er.] 

Agric.: A cultivator, a scarifier (q.v.). 


sciift, s. [Cf. Icel. skoft; Goth. skufts = hair. 
The back part of the neck. ! 


sciig, ote en skygge = er shade; Sw. 
“gga; Iicel. skuggi=a shadow, a shade. 
To hide, to shelter.” é 


[Eng. scufi(e), v.; -er.] One 


scull, v.t. or i. 


scull’-ér, s. 


scudder-—scuiptureé 


sciig, s. [Scua, v.] The declivity of a hill; 
a shelter. 


scil-did’-dér-y, a. &s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A, As adj.: Relating to what is unchaste. 
(Scotch.) : 
a thing but a wee bit sculduddery 
for Geena at the kirk treasurer. '—Scott : Heartof 
Mid-Lothian, ch. xvi. 


B. As substantive (Scotch) : 
1, Fornication, adultery. 
2. Grossness, obscenity. 


sculk, sciilk’-ér,&c. [SKULK, SkuLKER, &c.] 
* gctill (1), s. (SKULL.] 


sciill (2), s. [A variant of school (q.v.).] A 
school or shoal of fish. 


“Fish. , , in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid sea.” Milton: P.L., vil, 402. 


scull (3), s. [Icel. skjdla=a pail, a bucket; 
ef. scwll (4), s.] ([SkeeL.] A shallow fish- 
basket. 


“She maun get the scul? on her back, and awa’ 
wi’ the fish."—Scott: Antiqguary, p. 249. 


scill (4), s. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat connects 
it with Lowland Scotch skul, skull, skoll =a 
goblet or large bowl; Dan, skaal=a bowl, a 
cup ; Sw. skal; Icel. skdl =a bowl.] 

*1, A boat, a cock-boat. 

“ Go over to White Hall in a scull,"—Pepys: Diary, 

March 21, 1669, 

2. A short oar rowed with one hand, two 
being handled by a single man, as in river- 
wherries and match-boats. Also an oar used 
over the stern by a rocking action obliquely 
against the water. 

“Getting his scull jammed by striking a wave.”— 

Field, Sept. 18, 1886. 
8. One who sculls a boat. 


* Like rowing scud/, he’s fain to love, 
Look one way and another move.” 
Butler: Hudivras, I. tii. 381. 
{| Silver sculls : 


Aquatics: A pair of small silver sculls given 
as a challenge prize for scullers at several 
regattas. 


[Scuut (4), s.] To impel or 
propel a boat by sculls, or by a single oar 
over the stern. 


[Eng. scwll, v.; -er.] 

1. One who sculls or rows with sculls; one 
who propels a boat by an oar over the stern. 
[Scuut (4), s., 2.J 

“This has been divided between a junior and a 

senior scullers' race."—Daily News, Sept. 12, 1881. 

*2. A boat rowed by one man with two 

sculls or short oars. 

“ Her soul already was consign'd to fate, 
And shivering ip the leaky scudler sate.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 735. 

scill-ér-y, * skill’-ér-y, s. [According to 

Skeat, from Hig. swiller, with suff. -y; cf. 

“squyllare, dysche-wescheare.” (Prompt. Parv.) 

A.S. swilian. The change from swillery or 

squillery to scullery was helped by some con- 

fusion with O. Fr. escuelle Lat. (scutella)=a 

dish ; escueillier =a place where dishes or 

bowls are kept.] 

1. A place or room in a house where dishes, 
pots, kettles, and other culinary utensils are 
cleaned and kept, and where the dirty work 
of the kitchen is done ; a back-kitchen. 


“For it fell chiefly in the kitchen and office adjoin- 
ing, as the scullery.”—Strype: Hccles. Mem. Edw. 
Vi., ch. xxiv. 


* 2. Offal, filth. 
“The soot and skullery of vulgar insolence.”— 
Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 258. “i, 
scull’-ing, a. [(Scourt, v.] Moving or worked 
from side to side, like the scull in the stern 
of a boat. 
ie The motions consist in a sculling action of the 
tail."—Todd 4 Bowman; Physiol. Andat., i. 66. 
scull’-ion (i as y), *scol-i-on, * scoul-y- 
on, s. [Fr. escowillon=a dish-clout, from 
Lat. scopa =a broom.] - 
1. Lit. ; The lowest domestic servant, who 
does the work of the senllery. 


“He [Richard the Second] would not move at their 
request, the meanest scullion out of his kitchen.”— 
Bolingbroke ; Hist, of Eng., let. 6. 


2. Fig.: A low, mean, dirty fellow. 


*sciill’-ion-l¥ (i as y), a. [Eng. scullion; 
-ly.|_ Like a scullion ; hence,.low, mean, base, 
contemptible. 


“His sculliont, Ta a : 
preity y paraphrase on St, Paul.”—Milton 


*gctlp’-tile, a. 


* sciilp -tréss, s. 


sculp’-tu-ral, a. 


*sculp’-tu-ral-ly, adv. 


sculpture, s. 


*sctilp, v.t. [Lat. sculpo = to carve.) [Scuum 


TURE, s.] To sculpture, to carve, to engrave, 


“*O that the tenor of my just complaint 
Were sculpt with steel on rocks of adamant,” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of Job. 


sciilp’-6r, s. [ScoRPER.] 
sciil’-pin, skil’-pin, s. 


[Etym. doubtful; 
perhapsa corruption of scorpion ; cf. scorpion- 
fish.] 

Ichthy.: Acanthocottus virginianus, ranging 
from the coast of New Brunswick to Virginia, 
from ten to eighteen inches long, of which 
the head is about one-third. Light or green- 
ish-brown above, with irre; blotches. 
The name is also extended to any species of 
Acanthocottus, a genus formed by Girard to 
include marine species of Cottus. 


“The common bullhead or sculpin is well known to 
every boy as a scarecrow among fishes."—Ripley & 
Dana; Amer. Cyclo . iii. 427. 


. at. sculptilis, from sculpo 


= to carve.] Formeu by sculpture or carving. 


“In a silver medal is upon one side Moses horned, 
and on the reverse the commandment agains sculp- 
tile images."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch, ix. 


scilp’-tor, s. [Lat., from sculpo = to carve.] 


One who sculptures; one who cuts, carves, 
or hews figures in wood, stone, or like ma- 
terials, 
“A marble courser by the sculptor’s hands.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvii. 495. 
(Eng. sculptor; -ess.) A 
female sculptor ; a female artist in sculpture. 


u-ra [Eng. sculptur(e); -al.] 
-al.) Of or pertaining to sculpture or en- 
graving. 

“ Sculptural contour of head."—Poe: Spectacles 
(Works, ii. 844), 


(Eng. sculptural ; 
-ly.] Ry means of sculpture. 


{Fr., from Lat. sculptur 
prop. fem. sing. of sculptwrus, fut. par. o' 
sculpo = to carve; Sp. & Port. escultura ; Ital. 
scultura.] 

1. The art of cutting, carving, or hewing 
wood, stone, or similar material into the 
figures of men, beasts, or other things. It also 
includes the modelling of figures in clay, wax, 
or other material, to be afterwards cast in 
bronze or other metal. 

“ Zeuxis fonde first the portrature, 
And Promeetheus the sculpture, 
Gower: 0. A., iv, 

2. A piece of sculpture; carved work; a 
figure cut or carved in wood, stone, or similar 
material, representing some real or imaginary 
object. 

“What are to him the sculptures of the shield?” 

Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses 

| The origin of sculpture is lost in an- 
tiquity. An admirable material for early effort 
was found in clay, so widely diffused in many 
lands [TERRA-coTTA], to which, as knowledge 
advanced, were added wax, gesso, marble, 
bronze, &c, Hence the rudiments of sculpture 
are found among all races of mankind. The 
idolatry of the Old World gave it a great im- 
pulse, from the necessity which it produced 
of representing gods. [Ipou.] Innumerable 
highly-antique sculptures remain belonging to 
the Egyptians; they are not confined to gods, 
but represent men engaged in their several 
occupations. To a certain extent it is the 
same with the Assyrian sculptures... Those 
of India are known chiefly in connection with 
Booddhism and the Later Brahmanism ; they 
are more exclusively connected with religion. 
All these are mediocre specimens of art. It 
was reserved to the Greeks, and specially to 
the Athenians, to carry sculpture to the high- 
est perfection, which Phidias did, about B.c. 
442, and Praxiteles, about B.c, 863, The works 
of the former were characterized by sublimity, 
those of the latter by beauty. Praxiteles was 
the first who ventured to produce a wholly 
nude figure. The conquest and spoliation of 
Greece by the Romans, B.c. 146, led to the re- 
moval of Greek masterpieces to Rome. This 
ultimately created a certain taste for sculpture 
among the Romans, especially under the Em- 
peror Augustus, but, as sculptors, the Romans 
never equalled the Greeks. Under the later 
emperors the art declined ; under the barbarian 
invaders who next succeeded to power it all 
but expired. It was revived in Italy in the 
thirteenth century by Pisano, and gradualiy 
spread to other European countries, Among 
Italian sculptors were Donatello (1883-1460), 
Michael Angelo (1474-1564), and Canova (1757- 


ca Oe 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, ec =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


sculpture—scurvily 


1822). Among the sculptors of the United 
States may be named Hiram Powers, Thomas 
Crawford, Horatio Greenough, and William W. 
Story. Those of England include John Flax- 
man, John Gibson, and others of reputation. 
Thorwaldsen, of Danish birth, is the most 
famous of modern sculptors. Among living 
sculptors there are several of fine ability. 


sculpture-writing, s. 
(q.v.). 


scilp’-ture, v.t. [ScuLpruRrE, s.] 

1. To represent in or by sculpture ; to carve 
or form with the chisel and other tools in 
wood, stone, or other material. 

“We may classify sculptured works ... into the 
two forms.”—Brande & Cox: Dict., iii. 380. 

2. To ornament or cover with sculpture or 
carved work. 

“ By the convent’s sculptured portal.” 
Longfellow: Norman Baron. 


Hieroglyphic 


3. To carve, to cut. | 


“The inscriptions that are usually sculptured or 
cia on those monuments,”—<Athenewum, Dec. 27, 


soillp ty -résque’ que as k), a. (Eng. 

sculptur(e) ; -esque.] Pertaining to, or possess- 
ing the character of sculpture; after the 
manner of sculpture. 


“ He touches on his own peculiar art by describing 
more peteneea us situations,"—Pall Mall Guzette, Aug. 5, 


sciim, *scome, *skom, *skum,s. [Dan. 
skum = scum, froth, foam ; Icel. skwm=foam ; 
Sw. skum; O. H. Ger. scim; Ger. schawm; 
O. Fr. escume; Fr. écuwme; Ir. squm; Sp. & 
Port. escwma; Ital. schiwma.] 

1, Lit. : The extraneous matters or impurities 
which rise to the surface of liquors in fermen- 
tation or boiling, or which form on the sur- 
face in any other way or by any other means ; 
the scoria of molten metal. 

“Some to remove the scwm as it did rise.” 
Spenser: F, Q., Il, ix. 81. 

2. Fig.: The refuse, the recrement; that 

which is vile and worthless. 


“People whom nobody knows, the scum of the 
earth.”"—Knox.: Essays, No. 76. 


sctim, *skomme, v.t. & i. [Scum, s.] 

A. Trans.: To take the scum off the sur- 
face of; to’clear of scum or impure matter ; 
to skim. 

“You that scwm the molten lead.” 
Dryden : Gdipus, iii. 1. 

*B. Intransitive: 

1. To throw off scum; to be covered with 
scum. 

2. To arise like scum. 


“Golde and siluer was no more spared then euone ne 
it had rayned out of the clowdes, or scomed out of the 
sea.”—Berners; Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. xlix. 


sctim’-ber, s. [A contract. of discumber 
Soe Dung, especially the dung of a fox, 
Prov, 


scum -ber, sciim’-meér, v.i. 
To dung. 


gciim’-ble, v.t. [A frequent. or dimin. from 
scum, Vv. (q.V.).] 

Paint.: To cover lightly or spread thinly 
over, as an oil-painting, drawing, or the like, 
with opaque or semi-opaque colours, so as to 
modify the effect. 

“ His habit of Ce A ie thinly over colour 


with reference to the t: beneath.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, Jan. 3, 1883. 


sctim’-bling, s. [Scumsxz.] 

Paint.: A mode of obtaining a softened 
effect in painting, by blending tints with a 
neutral colour of a semi-transparent character, 
forming a sort of glazing when lightly rubbed 
with a nearly dry brush over that portion of 
a picture which is too bright in colour, or 
which requires harmonising. In chalk and 
pencil drawing this is done by lightly rub- 
bing the blunt point of the chalk over the 
surface, or spreading the harder lines by the 
aid of the stump, which produces a peculiarly 
soft effect. 


sciim’-mer, v.i. [Scumsrr, s.] To dung. 
‘Time scummers 
Vpon th’ effigie.” 
Davies ; Commendatory Verses, p. 18. 
sciim’-mér, * skom-mer, s. [Eng. scwm, 
y.; -er.] One who or that which scums; a 
skimmer, 
“The salt, after its crystallizing, falls down to the 


bottom, and they take it out by wooden scummers, and 
put it in frails."—Ray- Remains, p. 120. 


[ScuMBER, s.] 
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scim’-ming, pr. par., a., & s. (Scum, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
_ ©, As subst. : The act of skimming or clear- 
ing of scum; in the plural, the matter 
skimmed from boiling or fermented liquors. 


*scim’-my, * skiim’-mj, a. [Eng. scum; 
-y.| Covered with scum; like scum; hence, 
refuse, low. 

“These were the skum- 


my remnants of those re- 
led at OT) : Arcadia, 
Sys 


sciin’-cheon, s. 
{Etym. doubtful.) 
Arch.: The stones 
or arches thrown 
across the angles of a 
square tower to sup- 
port the alternate 
sides of the octagonal 
spire ; also the cross-pieces of timber across 
i angles to give strength and firmness to a 
Tame, 


TOWER, SHOWING 
SCUNCHEONS, 


sciin’-nér, v.i. 
to shun (q.v.). ] 
1, To loathe, to nauseate ; to feel disgust. 


“They got scunnered wi’ sweets.”—Kingsley: Alton 
Locke, ch, iii. 


2. To start at anything from doubtfulness 


[A.S. scunian, onscinian = 


of mind; to shrink back through fear. 
(Scotch.) 

sctin-nér, s. [Scunner, v.] Loathing, ab- 
horrence, 


scp (1), s. [North Amer. Indian name.] 
Ichthy. : The Porgy (q.v.). 


sciip (2), 3. (Dut. schop.] Aswing. (Amer.) 
scup, v.i. (Scup (2), s.] To swing. (Amer.) 


sciup’-pér, s. [0O. Fr. escopir, escwpir = to spit 
out; Sp. & Prov. escupir ; Walloon scuipa ; 
Dut. spiegaut ; Ger. speigat ; Sw. spygatt = spit- 
hole, from Sw. spy = to spit; Ger. speien.] 
Shipbuild. : A hole or tube leading from the 
water-way through the ship’s side, to convey 
away water froin the deck. 
“With all her scuwppers spouting blood.” — Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xyiii. 
scupper-hole, s. 
(q.v.). 
“ The blood at scupper-holes run out.” 


The same as SCUPPER 


Ward. 


scupper-hose, scupper-shoot, s. 

Naut.: A spout or shoot on the outside of 
a scupper-hole, to condect the water clear of 
the vessel's side. 


scupper-leather, s. 

Naut.: A flap-valve of leather outside of a 
lower-deck scupper, to keep the sea-water 
from entering, but permitting exit of water 
from the inside. 


scupper-nail, s. 

Naut.: A short nail with a very broad, flat 
head, used for nailing on scupper-hose, bat- 
tening down tarpaulins, fastening pump- 
leathers, &c. 


scupper-plug, s. 
Naut.: A tapering block, to close a deck- 
scupper, 


scupper-shoot, s. [ScUPPER-HOSE.] 


sciip’-per-nong, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
kind of grape found wild, and cultivated in 
the southern parts of the United States. It 
is said to be a variety of Vitis vulpina, and to 
have been brought from Greece. 

“ The scuppernong 
From warm Carolinian valleys.” 
Longfellow; Catawba Wine. 

*gcur, v.i. (Scour, v.] To run or move 

hastily ; to scour. 


scurf, * scurfe, s. [A.S. scwrf, sceorfa, from 

sceorfan (pa. t. scearf, pl. scurfon) = to scrape ; 
cogn. with Dut. schurft = scurf ; Icel. skurfur ; 
Sw. skorf; Dan. skurv; Ger. schorf=scurf; 
schiirfen = to scratch ; Lat. scwlpo, scalpo.1 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 1. 

*2, The soil or foul remains of anything 
adherent. 


* Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The scurf is worn away of each committed crime.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; neid vi. 1,010, 


Bs Anything adhering to the surface; a 
coat. 

That in his Rabel sean iid Zetalite ore nee 

Milton: P. L., 4. 672 

* 4, Scum, scoria. 

“ Scurfe of yren; scoria.”—Oathol. Anglicum, 

II, Technically : 

1. Anat. & Pathol.: Minute scales formed 
by portions of the cuticle separated from the 
body by friction even when the health is 
good. In pityriasis (q.v.) they are detached 
in abnormal abundance. 

2. Bot. : Small, roundish, flattened particles 
giving a leprous appearance to the surface of 
certain plants, as the Pine-apple. 


scurff, * scurffe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The 
Bull-trout. (Prov.) 


scurf’-i-néss, * scorff-y-nesse, s. [Eng. 
scurfy ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
scurfy. 
“ Scabbed scorffynesse.” Skelton: Duke of Albany. 


scurf’-Y,a. (Eng. scurf; -y.] 
1, Having scurf; covered with scurf. 


2. Resembling scurf; in botany, covered 
with scales resembling scurf. 


*gcur-rer, s. (Eng. scur; -er.} One who 
moves or runs hastily ; a scourer, a scout. 


“ He sente for the scurrers to aduyse the dealyin, 
of theyr ennemys."—Berners: Froissart; Crony 
vol, ii., ch. xxxiii. 


* sctir’-rile, a. [Lat. scwrrilis, from scurra = 
a buffoon; Fr, & Ital. scwrrile.] 

1, Befitting or characteristic of a buffoon 
or vulgar jester; low, mean; grossly oppro- 
brious ; lewdly jocose ; scurrilous. 

“Tt is impossible to associate romance with the 
countenance which prompted Porson’s scurrile jest.”— 
Cornhill Magazine, Aug., 1881, p. 152. 

2. Given to the use of scurrilous language ; 
scurrilous. 

“Dares thrice scurrile lords behold.” 
Holyday: Juvenal, sat, iit 
sctr-ril’-i-ty, s. [Fr. scwrrilité, from Lat. 
scurrilitatem, accus. of scurrilitas, from scur- 
rilis = seurrile (q.v.) ; Ital. seurrilita.] 

1, The quality or state of being scurrilous; 
low, vile, or obscene jocularity. 

“Good Master Holofernes, purge; 80 it shall please 
you to abrogate scurrility.’”—Shakesp. : Love's Labour's 
Lost, iv, 2. 

2. That which is scurrilous; low, indecent, 
or vulgar language ; gross abuse or invective; 
obscene jests. 


“In this paper were set forth, with a strength of 
language sometimes approaching to scurrility, many 
Seal and some imaginary grievances.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


sctr-ril-ois, * sciir’-ril-loiis, a. 
scurril(e) ; -ous.] 

1, Used or given to scurrility; using the 
coarse and indecent language of low, vulgar 
persons ; lewdly jocose. 

“Called by Bale a scurrillous fool.”"—Fuller ; Wor- 

thies; Lancashire. (J. Standish.) 

2. Containing low, vulgar, or indecent lan- 
guage ; obscene; grossly opprobrious; inde- 
cently abusive. 


“Indeed justice is done to Sarsfield even in such 
scurrilous pieces as the Royal Flight.”— Macaulay - 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


(Eng. 


scur-ril-ots-ly, adv. [Eng. scwrrilous ; -ly.] 
In a scurrilous manner ; with gross or inde- 
cent abuse. 
“‘Such men there are, who have written scurrilously 
against me, without any provocation.”—Dryden. 
scur’-ril-ous-néss, s. [Eng. scurrilous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being scurril- 
ous; indecency or grossness of language ; 
scurrility. 
seur-ry, v.i. oe freq. from scur (q.v.).] To 
move rapidly ; to hurry, to hasten. 
“To scurry to the trenches of the Romans,"—WNorth: 
Plutarch, p. 882. 
setr-ry, s.&a. (Scurry, v.] 
A, As subst.: A hurried movement ; a run; 
haste. [HuRRyY-scURRY.] 


“After affording a very bright and lively scurry 
for sixteen minutes.”"—Field, April 4, 1885, 


B. As adj.: Short and sharp. 


“His horses were rarely seen running in the scurry 
races which do so much mischief."—Daily News, 
Sept. 14, 1881. 


scur’-vi-ly, adv. [Eng. scurvy; -ly.] Ina 
scurvy manner; basely, meanly, shamefully. 


“She uses them scurvily."—Search ; Light of Nature, 
vol. i., pt. ii, ch. xxxii. ® aed 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin., -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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@gcur’-vi-néss, s. [Eng. scurvy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being scurvy ; meanness, 
vileness. 

acur’-vy, * scur’-vey, a. &s, (Eng. scurf; 
-+y; of. Sw. skorvig = scurfy, from skorf = 
seurf.}] (Scurry.] 

A. As adjective : 

J. Lit.: Scurfy; affected or covered with 
scurf or scabs; scabby; suffering from 
scurvy. 

“ Whatsoever man be scurvy or scabbed.”—Lev. xxi, 20, 

II, Figuratively : 

1. Vile, mean, low, vulgar, contemptible. 

2. Mean, petty, paltry, contemptible, shame- 


“ Maybe she'll call ye saucy scurvey fellow.” 
Beaum. & Flet.,: Wildgovse Chase, ii. 2. 

B. As substantive: 

Pathol. : A peculiar kind of anemia, arising 
from a deficiency of vegetable diet, with a 
tendency to hemorrhage, impaired nutrition, 
and great mental and bodily prostration, 
emaciation, enlarged joints, typical changes 
in the gums, &c. Lime-juice, fruits, and vege- 
table food are indicated in the treatment of 
this disease. 


scurvy-grass, s. 
Bot. : The genus Cochlearta (q.v.). 


*’scuse, s. [Excuse.] 


scut, *skut, s. [Icel. skutr =the stern, from 
skjéta =to jut out.] A short tail, as that of 
a hare or deer. 


“ As soon as the hare came fairly round, the latter 
got well placed, and, keeping to the scut, won a trial 
of fair length easily.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


* scu’-tage (age as ig), s. [Low Lat. scuta- 
gium, from Lat. scutwm = a shield.] 
Feudal law; The same as Escuacs (q.v.). 


“The aids and scutages due to the crown were only 
levied on its immediate feudal tenants.”"—Gardiner & 
Mullinger ; Introd. to Eng. Hist., ch. iv. 


gcti-_ta’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. scutatus 
= armed with a shield, from scutwm (q.v.). | 
Entom.: Shield-bugs ; a family of Geceores, 
having a large scutellum, in some cases almost 
concealing the hemelytra. They feed on the 
juices of trees and shrubs, occasionally attack- 
ing caterpillars. Some of the tropical species 
have splendid metallic tints, and fly in the 
sunshine. 


scu’-tate, a. (Lat. scutatus, from scutum=a 
shield.] 
1. Bot.: Formed like an ancient round 


buckler. 
2. Zool. : Protected by large scales. 


sciitch, v.t. [The same as Scorcu, v. (q.v.).] 

1, To beat, to drub. 

2. To dress by beating ; specifically : 

(1) Cotton-man.: To separate, as the indi- 
vidual fibres of, after they have been loosened 
and cleansed. 

(2) Flax-man.: To beat off and separate as 
the woody parts of the stalks of. 

(3) Silk-man.: To disentangle, straighten, 
and cut into lengths, as floss and refuse silk. 


sciitch, s. [Scurcn, ».] 
1. A wooden instrument for dressing flax 
or hemp; a scutcher. 
2, A provincial name for couch-grass (q.v.). 


scutch-rake, s. A flax-dresser’s imple- 
ment. 
sctitch’-edn, *scoch-on, * scuch-i-on, 
*skochen, s. [A contract. of escutcheon 
(q.v.).] 
1, An escutcheon; a shield for armorial 
bearings. 


“ The defaced scutcheons and headless sta’ 
ancestry.”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. iii. sar Pians 


2. Anc. Arch.: The shield or plate on a 
door, from the centre of which hung the door- 
handle, 

eR Locksmith. : A cover or frame to a key- 

ole. i 


4, A name-plate on a coffin, pocket-knife, 
or other object. 


sciitch’-eéned, a. [Eng. scutcheon; -ed.] 
Emblazoned as on a scutcheon. 


“ The scwtcheoned emblems that it bore.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, lil. 15 


sciitch’-Gr, s, (Eng. scutch, y.; -er.] One 
who or that which scutches ; specif., a 


fate, fat, far, amidst, whit, 


scurviness—scuttle 


machine in which cotton, flax, or silk is 
scutched. ([ScuTcH, v. 2.) 


sciitch-ing, pr. par. ora, [Scurcu, v.] 


seutching-machine, scutching - 
mill, s. A scutcher (q.v.). 


scutching-stock, s. 
Flux-manuf.: The part of the machine on 
which the hemp rests in being seutched, 


scute (1), s. (Lat. scutwm =a shield.]} 
* 1, A small shield ; a buckler. 
‘Bare the self-same armes that I dyd quarter in my 
scute.”—Gascoigne : Devise of a Maske. 
*2. An old French gold coin, of the value 
of 3s, 4d. 
“ With scutes and crownes of golde, 


I drede we are bought and solde.” 
Skelton: Why Come Ye Not to Court? 


3. A scale, as ofa reptile. [Scurum.] 


* scute (2), 3. (Scout, s.] 


secu -tel, s. 


scu-tél’-la (pl. scu-tél-lz), s. 
salver, dimin. from scutra= a tray.) 
1. Compar. Anat. (Pl.): The horny plates 
with which the feet of birds are covered, 
especially in front. 
2. Zool.: A genus of KEchinoidea, family 
Clypeastride. They are of circular form. 


scu-tél-lar’--2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scutel- 
lar(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Lamiacez. 


seu-tél-lar’-i-a, s. [Lat. scutella=a nearly 
square salver or waiter. Named from the 
form of the calyx.] 

Bot.: Skull-cap; the typical genus of 
Scutellaree. Calyx broadly ovate, with a 
tooth or seale on the inner side, the two lips 
closed after flowering ; corolla with the tube 
much exserted, upper lip straight, arched, 
lower one trifid; anthers of the two lower 
stamens one-celled, those of the two upper 
ones two-celled. Known species about ninety, 
from the temperate and sub-tropical parts of 
both hemispheres. Two of them are, Scutellaria 
galericulata, the Common, and S. minor, the 
Lesser Skull-cap. The flowers of the former 
are blue, those of the latter pale red. 


scu-tél-la-rin, : [Mod. Lat. scutellar(ia) ; 
-in (Chem.). ] 
Chem.: A bitter substance contained in 
Scutellaria laterifolia. (Watts.) 


scu-tél-late, scu/-tél-lat-éd, a. [Lat. 
scutella =a salver.] Formed like a plate or 
platter ; divided into small plate-like surfaces. 


“Tt seems part of the scutellated bone of a sturgeon, 
being flat, of a porous or cellular constitution.”— 
Woodward. 


scu-tél’-li-dax, s. pl. 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of Echinoidea; shell de- 
peek discoidal, often digitate or perforated, 
ower surface with ramifying grooves. Often 
merged in Clypeastride. 


[ScoreLiuM.] 
(Lat. =a 


(Lat. scutell(a); fem. 


scu-tél’-li-form, a. [Lat. scutella =a salver, 
and forma = form,] 
( 1. eit Lang.: The same as ScuTELLATE 
q.v.). 
2. Bot.: Nearly patelliform, but oval in- 
stead of round, as the embryo of grapes. 


seu’-tél-line, a. [Mod. Lat. scutellinus, from 
Lat. scutella (q.v.). 
( ht : Of or belonging to the genus Scutella 
q.V.). 


“The scutelline urchins commence with the Ter- 
tiary.”—Phillips ; Geology (ed. 1885),. 1. 490. 
[Mod. 


scu-tél’-lim (pl. seu-tél’-la), s. 
Lat., dimin. from scutwm (q.v.). 
Botany : 
(1) The single large cotyledon envelopin 
the embryo in Gicaaset, y td 


_(2) (Of lichens): A shield with an elevated 
rim formed by the thallus. [ORBILLA.] 


scu’-ti-a (t as sh), s. (From Lat. scutum 
(q.v.). Named from the form of the disc.] 
Bot.: A genus of Rhamnacee. Shrubs with 
nearly opposite leaves, five petals, and five 
stamens. From Asia, Africa, and America. 


The wood of Scutia capensis is used by cabinet- 
makers. 


*gscu-ti-bran’-chi-an, a. & s. [Scourt- 


BRANCHIATE. } 


* geu-ti-bran-chi-a’-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 
from Lat. scutum =a shield, and Eng. bran- 
chiata (q.v.).] 

Zool.: One of Lamarck’s orders of Gastero- 
poda, now merged in Prosobranchiata (q.v.), 
Two families, Olidea and Calyptracea. 


scu-ti-bran’-chi-ate, scu-ti-bran’-chi- 
an, a.&s, (ScUTIBRANCHIATA.] 
A. As adj.; Of or pertaining to the order 
Scutibranchiata. 
B. As subst. : A member of the order Scuti- 
branchiata. 


scu-tif’-ér-ois, a. 
and fero=to bear.) 
buckler. 


scu’-ti-form, a. [Fr. scutiforme, from Lat. 
scutum = a shield, and forma = form.) Having 
the form of a shield or buckler ; scutate (q.v.). 


scu-tig-ér-a, s. (Lat. scutwm (q.v.), and 
gero = to wear, to carry about] 

Zool.: The typical genus of Scutigeride 
(q.v.). Scutigera coleoptrata, inhabiting the 
south of Europe and northern Africa, is four- 
fifths of an inch long, and S. nobilis, found in 
India and the Mauritius, two inches. 


scu-ti-gér’-i-da, s. #b [Mod. Lat. scuti- 
ger(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide. | 
Zool.: A family of Chilopoda. Antenna 
very long; eyes compound; body-segments 
few ; limbs long, the first pair specially so, 
and projecting from the sides of the head. 
Widely distributed. 


scut-tér, s. [Scurrer, v.] A hasty, noisy run. 
“A scutter downstairs."—Z, Bronté; Wuthering 
Heights, ch. xiii. 
scit’-tér, v.i. [Prob. a frequent. from scud 
(q.v.).] To run away hastily; to scurry, to 
scuttle. 


“Here and there a mongovuse scutters under the 
pony’s hoofs as we pass along.”—ield, March 6, 1886. 


scut’-tle (1), *scot-ille, * scot-yile, 
* skut-tle, s. [A.S. scwtel=a dish, a bowl 
from Lat. scutella = a salver or waiter, dimin. 
from scutra, scuta =a tray, dish, or platter ; 
Sp. escudilla; Ital. scodella.] 
1, A broad, shallow basket, so called from 
its resemblance to a dish. 

“The earth and stones they are fain to carry from 
under their feet in scuttles and baskets.”—Hakewill : 
On Providence. 

2. A metal pan, pail, or bucket for carrying 
or holding coals. 


sctit’-tle (2), s. [Scurrte (1), v.] A quick 
pace ; a short run. 


scuttle (3), s. [O. Fr. escoutille (Fr. écoutille), 
a word probably of Spanish origin; ef. Sp. 
escotilla, escotillon =a hole in the hatch of a 
ship, a hatch ; ultimate origin doubtful.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A square hole in the wall or 
roof of a house with a lid for covering it; the 
lid that covers such hole. 


2. Naut.: A small opening in a ship’s deck 
or side, closed by a shutter or hatch. : 

“We hoysed out our boat, and took up some of 

them : as also asmall hatch, or scuttle rather, belong- 
ing to some bark."—Dampier - Voyages (an, 1688). 

scuttle-butt, scuttle-cask, s. 

Naut.: A cask having an opening, covered 
by alid, in its side or top. It is lashed on 
deck, and contains the water required for im- 
mediate use. Called also Scuttled-butt, 


scuttle-fish, s. [CuTriE-FisH.] 


sciit’-tle (1), v.i. [The same as scuddle (q.v.).} 

1, To run hastily ; to scuddle. 

“Went scuttling away at a rapid rate amid the 
brushwood.”—W. H. Kingston: South Sea Whaler, 
ch, xiv. 

2. (See extract.) 


“Owing to the practice of scuttling, which consists 
of a band of lads attacking single individuals and 
violently pean them, having grown to such an 
extent in some of the districts round Manchester, the 
magistrates have resolved upon severe repressive 
measures,"—People, Dec. 7, 1884. 


sctit’-tle (2), v.t. [Scurrie (3), s.] 
Naut. : To cut holes through the bottom or 
sides of a ship for any purpose; especially to 
sink by cutting such holes. 


“On his leaving the place they were towed out of 
harbour, and scuttled and sunk.”—dnson. Voyages. 
bk. iii., ch. iv. . 


[Lat. scutum =a shield, 
Bearing a shield or 


fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #, © =6; ey =4; qu=kw. 


scuttled—sea 
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nee (le as el), pa. par. ora. [ScurrLE 
2), U. 


scuttled-butt, s. <A scuttle-butt (q.v.). 


scu -tim (pl. sci’-ta), s. [Lat.] 

1. Rom. Antigq.: The shield of the heavy- 
armed Roman soldiers. It was of 
an oblong or semi-cylindrical , 
shape, made of boards or wicker- 
work, covered with leather, with 
sometimes an iron rim. 


“When pay for the soldiers was in- 
troduced (which change was made at the 
siege of Veii) scuta, or oblong rectangu- 
lar shields were substituted for them.” 
— Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist., ch. 
xiii, pt. ii, § 21. 


2, Anat.: The knee-pan. 

3. Bot.: The broad, dilated stig- 
ma of Stapelia and some other 
Asclepiadacee. 

* 4, Old Law: A pent-house or awning. 

5. Zool.: A shield-like plate. (Applied spe- 
cially to the bony dermal plates on the skin 
of crocodiles and the large dorsal scales of 
some Annelida, 


*Scutum Sobieski, s. 


Astron.: Sobieski’s shield, a northern con- 
stellation, consisting only of small stars. 


eeyb-a-la, s. [Gr. oxiBadov (skubalon) = 
dung.) 
Pathol. : A hardened mass of feces. 


sc¢yd-me'-ni-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scyd- 
meen(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -id@.] 
Entom.: A family of Brachelytra. They 
are akin to Pselaphide (q.v.), but the tarsi 
are five-jointed, the abdomen is of six seg- 
ments, and the elytra cover the abdomen. 


SCUTUM. 


scyd-mez'-niis, s.  [Gr. oxbduouvos (skud- 
mainos) = angry-looking. } 
Entom.: The typical genus of Scydmenide 
(q.v.). 


s¢ye, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The curve in the 
front and back, or front side and back, pieces 
of the waist of a garment, adapted to fit or 
suit the contour of the arm where it joins the 
body of the garment. The sleeve is adapted 
to fit this slope. 


seyl-le-a, s. [Lat.=pertaining to Sylla.] 
(Scyiirum.] 

Zool. : A genus of Tritonide. Animal long, 
compressed ; foot long, narrow, and channeled ; 
back with two pairs of wing-like lobes, with 
small tufted branchie on their inner surface ; 
tentacles dorsal, slender, retractile. Known 
species seven, from the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean in floating sea-weed. (Wood- 
ward.) 


scyllar’-i-an, s. (Syvitarma.] Any indi- 
vidual of the family Scylaride. 


seyl-lar’-i-dee, s. (Mod. Lat. scyllar(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A tribe of Macroura. External an- 
tenne foliaceous and very wide, the second 
and fourth joints lamellar and extremely large ; 
carapace very wide, little elevated, the an- 
terior border with a horizontal prolongation ; 
sternal plastron and abdomen very wide. 


ecyl-lar-is, s. [Gr. oxvddapos (skullaros) = 
a kind of crab.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of Seyllaride (q.v.° 
Carapace much longer than it is wide ; abdo- 
men very thick. 


scyl-tr-i-dez, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scylli(wm) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
_ 1. Ichthy.: A family of Selachoidei (q.v.), 
with several genera, widely distributed. Two 
dorsals without spine, the first above or be- 
hind the ventrals, anal present ; no nictitating 
membrane ; spiracle always distinct; mouth 
inferior, teeth small, usually in several rows. 
2. Paleont, : They appear first in the Lias. 
s¢yl-Ii-d-diis, s. [Mod. Lat. scyll/i(wm), and 
Gr, ddovs (odous) = a tooth.] 


Paleont.: A genus of Scylliide, with one 
species, from the Upper Chalk. - 


Scyll-ite, s. [Mod. Lat. scyll(iwm) (q.v.) ; -ite.] 
Chem.: A substance occurring in the liver 
and other parts of sharks and rays. It is pre- 
pared by pounding the organ with ground 


glass, and repeatedly extracting with alcohol. 
The filtrates are evaporated, and the residue 
treated with absolute alcohol, the insoluble 
portion is then dissolved in water, and the 
erystals which form after a time are again 
dissolved, and treated with basic acetate of 
lead, and the lead compound decomposed 
with sulphydric acid. Scyllite crystallizes 
from the solution in monoclinic prisms with 
vitreous lustre, and faint sweetish taste. 
Slightly soluble in water, insoluble in abso- 
lute alcohol. It does not reduce alkaline 
copper solutions. 


seyl-li-um, s. (Gr. S«vdda (Shulla) =a 
monster inhabiting a cavern in the Straits of 
Sicily, fabled to be girt about with barking 
dogs. (Homer: Odys. xii. 73, sqq.) 

Ichthy.: Dog-fishes ; the typical genus of 
Scylliide (q.v.), with eight species, from the 
coasts of teinperate and tropical seas. Origin 
of anal always in advance of that of second 
dorsal ; nasal cavity separate from the mouth; 
teeth small, arranged in numerous series. 
They live on the bottom, and feed on Crustacea 
and dead fish. Dr, Gtinther (Study of Fishes, 
p. 316) remarks, ‘‘ that it would be worth while 
to apply the fins of these and other sharks, 
which are so extensively used in China for 
making gelatine soups, to the same purpose 
in this country, or to dry them for exporta- 
tion to the Hast.” 


s¢ym’-i-tar, * seym’-é-tér, s. [Scrmirar.] 


*seym-mée-tri-an, a. [Eng. *scymmeter ; 

-tan.] Resembling a scimitar (q.v.). 

“Tn clumsy fist wielding scymmetrian knife.” 
Gay: Wine, 177. 
scym’-ntis, s. [Gr. oxdipvos (skwmnos)=a 
lion’s whelp.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Spinacide (q.v.). Two 
short dorsals, without spine ; nostrils at ex- 
tremity of snout; spiracles wide. The single 
species, Scymnus lichia, is rather common in 
the Mediterranean and the neighbouring parts 
of the Atlantic. 


s¢y’-pha (pl. s¢y’-phee), s. [Lat. scyphus, 
from Gr. oxvdos (skuphos)= a cup, a goblet.] 
Bot. (Of lichens): A cup-like dilatation of 
the podetium, bearing shields on the margin. 


s¢y-—phi-a, s. [ScypHa.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Fossil Sponges estab- 
lished by Goldfuss. From the Devonian to 
the Jurassic. 


s¢y-phid/-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. scyphus.] [ScypHa.] 

Zool.: A genus of Vorticellina (q.v.). Ani- 
malcules solitary, elongate or pyriform, highly 
contractile, adherent posteriorly to foreign 
bodies by means of a specially-developed 
acetabuliform organ of attachment; oral 
system as in Vorticella. Kent enumerates 
five species. 


seyph’-i-form, a. [Gr. cxigos (skwphos) =a 
cup; Eng. -form.] 
Bot.: Cup- or goblet-shaped. Used specif. 
of scyphe of lichens. [ScypHa.] 


seyph-u-lis, s. {Lat. =a small cup, dimin. 
from scyphus (q.v.). ] 
Bot. (Of scale mosses) : The bag or cup whence 


the seta arises. 
sc¢y-phis, s. (Gr. SS 


oKvpos (skuphos). | 

I. Class. Antig. : 
A kind of large 
drinking cup, an- 
ciently used by 
the lower orders 
among the Greeks 
and Etrurians. 
(Fairholt.) 

2. Bot.: Haller’s name for a corona when 
it constitutes an undivided cup. Example, 
the Narcissus. 


*gcyre, s. [SHIRE.] 
scyt’-a-lé, s. [Lat., from Gr. oxurddn (sku- 
ove tie al cylindrical snake of equal 


thickness throughout. (Pliny: Hist. Nat., 
, xxxii. 5, 19.)] [Scyratip#, TorTRIx.] 


s¢cy-tal’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scytal(e); 
at. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Ophidia, often merged 


SCYPHUS. 


in the Boide. Wallace enumerates three 
genera: Scytale and Oxyrhopus, confined to 
tropical America, and Hologerrhum, from the 
Philippines. 


scythe, *sithe, *sythe, s.  [A.S. sidhe, 
sithe ; cogn. with Dut. zeis; Icel. sigdhr, sigdh 
=a sickle ; Low Ger. seged, segd, seed, seid =a 
sickle; O. H. Ger. seh; M. H. Ger. sech=a 
ploughshare ; Eng. saw, sickle.] 

1. Agric.: A cutting instrument used for 
mowing or reaping. It consists of a long 
curved blade with a crooked handle set 
nearly at aright angle thereto. It has gene- 
rally two projecting handles, called nebs, fixed 
to the principal handle, by which it is held. 
lt is used with a peculiar swinging motion, 
both hands being employed. 

““A stroke as fatal as the scythe of death.” 
Cowper: Churity, 145. 

*2. Old War: A sharp curved blade at- 

tached to the wheels of a war-chariot. 


scythe-bearing, a. Bearing scythes; 
a term applied especially to some ancient 
war chariots, 

“The scythe-bearing chariots, also devised by him, 
were very effective in the same battle."—Lewis > Cred, 
Early Roman Hist., ii, 526. ‘ 

_ Scythe-stone, s. A whetstone for sharpen- 
ing scythes. 


*scythe, v.t. [Scyrus, s.] To cut with a 
scythe ; to mow. 


*seythed, a. (Eng. scythe, s.; -ed.] Armed 
or furnished with a scythe or scythes. 
“The scythed chariots were common in Gaul,”"— 
Elton: Origins of English History, 119. (Note.) 
*scythe’-man, s. (Eng. scythe, and man.) 
One who uses a scythe ; a mower. 


“Had fied in confusion before Monmouth’s scythe 
men.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


Scyth’-i-an, a. &s. [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Scythia, a 
name given vaguely to the country north and 
east of the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the 
Sea of Aral, 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Scythia. 


Scythian-lamb, s. 


s¢yth’-rops, s. [Gr. oxvOpwrds (skuthropos) 
= gloomy-looking : cxv@pés (skuthros) = sullen, 
and ww (Ops) = the face.] 

Ornith.: Channel-bill (q.v.); a genus of 
Cuculide, or, in classifications in which that 
family is divided, of Crotophagine. Bill long 
and strong, hooked at tip, sides channelled ; 
two front toes, united at base. One species. 
ranging from East Australia to Molucca an 
Celebes. 


sey-to'-dé, s. (Gr. cxurédys (skutidés) = like 

leather; oxvros (skutos)=a hide, leather, 
and eldos (eidos). form.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Scytodides (q.v.). 


scy-to-dép’-sic, a. [Gr. cKdtos (skutos) =a 
hide, and SeWéw (depsed) = to tan.] Pertain- 
ing to the business of a tanner, 


scy-to'-di-des, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. scytod(e); 
Lat. masc. or fem. pl. suff. -ides.] 

Zool,: A sub-family of spiders, family 
Tegenariide or Tubitele. Eyes six; body 
short, rounded. They inhabit temperate 
countries, and spin only a few irregular lines. 


scy-td-si-phon, s. [Gr. oxvrtos (skutos) = 
leather, and cidwy (siphon) =a hollow body, 
a siphon. Named from the tubular and cori- 
aceous form of the fronds.] 

Bot.: A genus of Dictyotide. Fucoids, 
growing in the ocean. Scytosiphon jfilum is 
thirty or forty feet long. It is common in 
the Northern Ocean, and in Scalpa Bay, 
Orkney, makes navigation difficult. Used in 
Norway as fodder for cattle. 


*sdain, * sdayn, * sdéign (g silent), s. & a. 
(Disparn. ] 


* sdéign’-fiil (g silent), a. [Dispamrut.] 


sea, * sé, *seé,s. [A.S. se, cogn. with Dut. 
zee; Icel. ser; Dan. sd; Sw. sjo; Ger. see; 
Goth. saiws.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) A general name for the great body of 


[BaRoMETz.] 


poll, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-olan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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sea 
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salt water which covers the greater part of 
the earth’s surface; the ocean. In a more 
limited sense the term is applied to a part 
of the ocean, which from its position or 
configuration is looked upon as distinct, and 
deserving of a special name, as the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Black Sea, &c. The term 
is also occasionally applied to inland lakes, 
as the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Galilee, &c. 


“ And God called the dry land earth, and the gather- 
ing together of the waters called he seas," —Genesis i, 10. 


(2) A wave, a billow, a surge. 

(3) The swell of the ocean in a tempest ; the 
direction of the waves. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A large quantity ; an ocean, a flood. 


“All the space as far as Charing Cross was one 46a 
of heads.”"—Mucaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. x. 


(2) Anything rough or tempestuous. 
“ And in a troubled sea of passion tost.” 
Milto; 


ms Pe Ly Xe Tle 

Il. Technically : 

1. Geog., Geol., Hydrol., &c.: [OCEAN]. 

2. Law: The main or high seas ({ 11) are 
considered to begin at low-water mark, 
Offences upon them are tried by the Ad- 
miralty courts or division. Between high- 
and low-water marks the Admiralty have 
jurisdiction when the tide is ebbing, and the 
Common Law courts wien it is flowing. 

3. Script.: (Brazen, J 4). 

G 1. A cross sea: [CRoss-sKA]. 

2. A heavy séa: A sea in which the waves 
run high. 

3. A long sea: A sea in which the waves are 
long and extensive. 

4. A short sea: A sea in which the waves 
are irregular, broken, and interrupted, so as 
frequently to break over a vessel. 

* 5, At full sea: At high water; hence, fig., 
at the height. 


“Folly and madnesse all at full sea.”—Burton; 
Anat. of Melancholy. (Democr. to the Reader), p. 28. 


6. At sea: 
(1) Lit.: On the open sea; out of sight of 
land. 


(2) Fig. : In a vague condition ; uncertain ; 
wide of the mark. 


“ This time backers were sadly at sea in their selec- 
tion.”—Globe, Sept. 2, 1885. 


7. Beyond the sea, beyond the seas; Out of 
the country or realm. 
8. Hal/-seas over: [HALF-SEAS OVER]. 


9. On the sea; On the edge of the sea; on 
the coast. 

10. The four seas: The seas which border 
Britain on the north, south, east, and west. 

11. The high seas: [HiGH-sEas}. 

12. The molten sea : 

Script. : The great brazen laver of the Mosaic 
ritual. (1 Kings vii. 23-26.) 

13. To go to sea, to follow the sea: To follow 
or adopt the profession of a sailor. 


{] Sea is largely used in composition, the 
Meanings of the compounds being in most 
cases self-explanatory. 


sea-acorn, s. A barnacle. [BALANID#.] 


“The Balani have also been named sea-acorns, from 
some sort of resemblance to the fruit of the oak,"”— 
Griffiths’ Cuvier, xii, 429. 


sea-adder, s. [FIFTEEN-SPINED-STICKLE- 
BACK. } 


sea-anemones, s. pl. 
Zool.: The family Actinide. Corallum 


absent or spurious ; they are locomotive, and _ 


rarely compound, The body is a soft, leathery, 
truncated cone, called the column. The two 
extremities are named the base and the disk, 
the former constituting a sucker whereby the 
animal fixes itself at will, and in the centre of 
the latter the mouth is situated, and round 
the circumference are numerous tentacles, 
usually retractile. [ANEMONE, 2.] 


sea-ape, s. : 

1, Ichthy. : [Fox-sHARK]. 

2. Zool. : Enhydra marina. [SEA-OTTER.] 
sea-bank, s. 

* 1, The bank or shore of the sea. 


“Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks.” 
hakesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 


2. A mole or bank built to keep out the sea, 
sea-bar, s. The Sea-swallow (q.Vv.). 
sea-barrow, s. The case, shaped some- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, 


thing like a hand-barrow, which contains the 
eggs of the Skate, or of the Dog-fish. 

sea-basket, s. [BAsKET-FISH.] 

sea-bass, sea-basse, s. [Bassz, s.] 

sea-bat,s. [PLATAx.] 

sea-batteries, s. pl. 

Law: Assaults by masters in the merchant 
service upon seamen at sea, 

sea-beach, s. The beach of the sea, 
especially when sandy or shingly. 

‘* On the sea-beach, 


Piled in confusion, lay the household geods of the 
peasants.” Longfellow: Kvangeline, i, 5. 


{J Raised sea beach: [RAISED] 


sea-bear, s. 

Zoology : 

1, The Polar-bear (q.Vv.). 

2. Otaria wrsinus. 

sea-beard, s. 

Bot. : Conferva rupestris, 

sea-beast, s. An animal living in the 
sea. (Milton: P. L., i. 200.) 

* gea-beat, sea-beaten, a. Beaten or 
lashed by the sea. 


* Sea-beaten rocks,’ 
+ sea-beaver, s. [SEA-OTTER.] 


sea-beet, s. 

Bot. : Beta maritima, [Beet.] 

+sea-belch, s. A breaker or line of 
breakers. 

sea-bells, s. pl. 

Bot. : Convolvulus Soldanella, 


sea -bellt, s. 
Bot.: Laminaria saccharina. 


sea-bent, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Ammophila, 


sea-birds, s. pl. 

Orntth. : The order Gavie, Cuvier’s Longi- 
pennes (q.v.). There are two families, Laride 
and Procellariide, but the latter are often 
erected into a separate group. [TUBINARES.] 

4 A Sea-birds Preservation Act was passed 
on June 24, 1869. 


sea-biscuit, s. Ship-biscuit. 
sea-blite, s. [Buirx, s., J (@).] 


sea-blubber, s. A name sometiines given 
to the Medusa or Jelly-fish. 


sea-board, * sea-bord, s., a., & adv. 

A. As subst.: The territory, district, or 
land bordering on the sea; the sea-shore. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to a territory, dis- 
trict, or land bordering on the sea; on the 
sea-shore. 


“ There shall a lion from the sea-bord wood 
Of Neustria come roaring.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. ili. 47. 


C. As adv. : Towards the sea. 

sea-boat, s. A term applied to a ship 
considered with regard to her sea-going 
qualities. 


“Shipwrecks were occasioned by their ships being 
pad Cares and themselves but indifferent seamen. 
—Arbuthnot. 


* sea-bord, s. & a. [SEA-BOARD.] 


sea-bordering, a. Lying on or situated 
by the sea. (Drayton.) 

sea-born, a. 

1. Born from or of the sea. 


“That sea-born city was in all her glory.” 
Byron. Beppo, 10. 
2. Born at or upon the sea. 


sea-borne, a. Borne or carried seaward ; 
borne or carried by sea: as, sea-borne coal. 

sea-bottle, s. : 

Bot. : Fucus vesiculosus. 

*sea-bound, * sea - bounde a, 
Bound or bounded by the sea. a, 


“ Our sea-bounded Britainy.” 
Nirrour for Magistrates, p. 573. 


sea-boy, s. A boy employed on board a 
vessel at sea. (Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., iii. 1.) 
sea-breach, s. The breach made by the 
sea through an embankment or a reef of rocks, 


“To an finpetuous woman, te ~-breaches 
are nothing. \—-L/ Heeramges Rr aa 


sea-bread, s. Ship-biscuit (q.v.). 


Cowper: A Tale, June, 1793. 


sea-bream, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1, Pagellus centrodontus. There is a black 
spot on the origin of the lateral line, 

2. (Pl.): The family Sparidee (q.v.). 

“The Sea-breams are recognized chiefly by their 
dentition, Their coloration is very plain. They do not 
attain to a large size, but the majority are used aa 
food."—G@tinther : Study of Fishes, p. 485. 

sea-breeze, s. A breeze which blows 

from the sea in upon the land. It is more 
marked in the tropics than elsewhere, but 
tends to occur in every latitude. It com- 
mences in the afternoon, and travels to the 
land to supply the place of the air which has 
been heated, and ascended thence in the 
earlier part of the day. [LAND-BREEZE.] 


“The wasting sea breeze keen.” 
Scott ; Marmion, iL. 10. 


sea-brief, s.  (Sra-LETTER.] 


sea-buckthorn, s. 
Bot.: A British plant, Hippophaé rhamnoides. 


sea-bugloss, s. 
Bot. : Lithospermum maritimum. 


* gea-built, a. 
1, Built for the sea, 


“ Borne each by other in a distant line 
The sea-built forts in dreadful order move.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, li 


2. Built on the sea. 


sea-bun, s. 
Zool, : The genus Spatangus (q.v.). Called 
also Heart-urchin. 


sea-cabbage, s. 
Bot. : Crambe maritima. 


sea-cale, s. [SEA-KALE.] 


* sea-calf, s. The Common Seal (q.v.). 

“The sea-calf, or seal, so called from the noise he 
makes like a calf."—Grew : Museum, 

sea-camomile, s. 

Bot. : Anthemis maritima, 


* gea-cap, s. A cap to be worn at sea. 
“Though now you have no sea-cap on your head.” 
Shakesp. . Twelfih Night, hii. 4. 
sea-captain, s. The captain of a vessel 
which goes to sea; a captain of a ship as dis- 
tinguished from a captain in the army. 
“ And Othere, the old sea-captain 
Stared at him wild and weird.” 
Longfeliow : Discoverer of the North Cape. 
sea-card, s. The mariner's card or com- 
pass. 
sea-carp, s. A spotted fish living among 
rocks and stones, 


sea-cat, s. 

* 1. Zool. : Otaria ursinus. 

2. Ichthyology: 

(1) Trachinus draco, the Greater Weever. 
[WEEVER.] 

(2) Anarrhichas lupus. [SEA-WoLF.] 

(3) Chimera monstrosa, [CHIMRA.] 


sea-caterpillar, s. 
Zool. : The genus Polynoé. 


sea-catgut, s. 
Bot.: A name given in Orkney to a coinmoa 
sea-weed, Chorda filum ; sea-lace (q.v.). 


sea-centipedes, s. pl. 
Zool. : ‘The Nereide (q.v.). 


* sea-change, s. A cliange produced by 
the sea. 
“Doth suffer a sea-change.” Shakesp.; Tempest, 1. 2. 


sea-chart, s. A chart (q.v.). 

“The situation of the parts of the earth are better 
learned by a map or sea-chart, than reading the de- 
acription.”— Watts. 

sea-chickweed, s. 

Bot. ; Arenaria peploides, 


sea-cliff, s. A cliff produced by the action 
of the sea, and if that action be recent, con- 
stituting its boundary at some place, If it be 
of old date, upheaval may have located the 
sea-cliff far inland. 


sea-coal, s. An old name for coal. It 
was given because that mineral was generally 
brought by sea, whereas charcoal came by 
land to the consumer. 

“Coal in particular was never seen ex in th 
districts where it was produced, or in the Tietcinte to 
which it could be carried by sea, and was indeed al- 
ways known in the south of England by the name of 
sea-coal,”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. ii 


6, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, put, 
cure, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. w, o@=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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sea-coast, s. The coast of the sea; the 
land adjacent to the sea. 


“ poe the sea-coast are many parcels of land, that 
woul pay well for the taking in.”—Afortimer: Hus- 
andry. 


sea-cob, s. A sea-gull (q.v.). 


_ sea-cock, s. 

+1, A sea-rover, a viking. 

2. Ichthy.: A popular name for several 
species of the genus Trigla (q.v.). 

8. Marine steam-eng.: A cock or valve in 
the injection water-pipe leading from the sea 
to the condenser. It is supplementary to the 
usual cock at the condenser, and is used in 
the event of injury to the latter. 


sea-cocoanut, s. 

Bot.: The double cocoanut, Lodoicea sey- 
chellarum. 

sea-colander, s. 

Bot.: Agarum Turneri. (Amer.) 


sea-colewort, s. The same as SEA-KALE 
(q.v.). 
* gea-compass, s. 


pass. 
“The needle in the sea-compass still moving but to 
the north point only, with moveor immotus, notified 
the respective constancy of the gentleman to one only.” 
—Camden: Remains. 


sea-—coot, s. 
Ornith. : The coot (q.v.). 


gea-cormorant, s. [SEA-cRow.] 


sea-cow, s. 
Zoology : 
1, Any individual of the Sirenia (q.v.). 


“The only existing Sirenia are the Manatees (Mana- 
tus), the Dugongs (Halicore), often spoken of collec- 
tively as ‘sea-cows,’ and forming the family of the 
Manatidex.”—Nicholson : Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 653. 


( 2. t From the Dut. zeekoe) : The Hippopotamus 
q.v.). 

sea-crab, s. A crab which inhabits the 
sea, as contradistinguished from land crabs 
and river crabs. 

sea-craft, s. 

Shipbuilding: The uppermost strake of 
ceiling, which is thicker than the rest of the 
ceiling, and is considered the principal binding 
strake. Also called Clamp. ; 


sea-crawfish, s. The Rock Lobster. 


sea-—crow, sea- cormorant, sea - 
drake, s. Local names for the Mire-crow or 
Pewit gull. 

sea-cucumbers, «. pl. 

Zool. : The Holothuridea (q.v.). 


sea-dace, s. A local name for the Sea- 
perch (4.V.). 

sea-daffodil, s. 

Bot. : Ismene calathina. 


sea-deity, s. [Sra-cop.] 


sea-devil, s. 

Ichthy: (1) The Angler-fish (q.v.). (?) The 
Ox-ray, Dicerobatis giorne. 

sea-dog, s. 

1, Zool. : Phoca vitulina, 

2. Ichthy. : The dog-fish (q.v.). 

3. A sailor who has been long at sea; an 
old sailor. : 

{| The name was specially applied to the 
English privateers of the time of Elizabeth. 


“The Channel swarmed with ‘sea-dogs,’ as they 
were culled, who accepted letters of marque from the 
Prince of Condé.”—Green: Short History, p. 406. 


sea-dottrel, s. 

Ornith. : Strepsilas interpres, the Turnstone 
(q.v.). 

sea-dragon, s. 

Tchthy. : Pegasus draconis, common in the 
Indian Ocean. The popular name has refer- 
ence to the resemblance of this fish to the 
mythical dragon. 


sea-drake, s. [Szs-crow.] 

+ sea-ducks, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The Fuliguline. (Swainson.) 
sea-dust, s. 

Bot. : The genus Trichodesmium (q.v.). 


sea-dyke, s. A dyke, wall, or embank- 
ment formed to keep out the sea. 


The mariner’s com- 


* 


sea-eagle, s. 

1, Ornith. : [Haviakrus]. 

2. Ichthy.: Raia aquila. 

sea-ear, s. Any individual of the genus 
Haliotis (q.v.). 


sea-eel, s. Aneel caught in salt water; 
the conger. 


sea-egges, s. pl. 
Zool.: The Echinoidea (q.v.)., Called also 
Sea-hedgehogs and Sea-urchins. 


sea-elephant, s. 

Zool.: Macrorhinus elephantinus (or probo- 
scideus), the largest of the Phocide, probably 
owing its popular name as much to its im- 
mense size as to the short dilatable proboscis 
with which the male is furnished. [Macnxo- 
RHINUS. ] 

sea-endive, s. 

Bot.: The genus Halyseris, 


sea-fan, s. 


Zool. : The genus Gorgonia (q.v.), and espec. 
Gorgonia flabellum. 


sea-farer, s. One who derives his sup- 
port from the sea; one who follows the sea ; 
a sailor ; a seaman or other person employed 
on board ship. 
“Which ever as the sea-farer undid; 
They rose or scantled, as his sails would drive, 
To the same port whereas he would arrive.” 
Drayton; The Moon Calf. 
sea-faring, a. Faring or deriving his 
support from the sea. 
“Such gifts had those sea-faring men.” 
Wordsworth: Blind Highland Boy. 
sea-fennel, s. The same as SAMPHIRE 
(q.v.). 
sea-fern, s. A popular name for a variety 
of coral resembling a fern. 


sea-fight, s. A fight or battle at sea; 
&@ naval engagement. 
“Of grim Vikings, and their rapture. , ° 
In the sea-fight, and the capture.” 
Longfellow; Musician's Tale, ti, 
sea-fire, s. A phosphorescence on the sea. 
“ We found the loch all phosphorescent ; never be- 
fore had we seen the ‘sea-jire’ so beautiful,”—Field, 
Dec. 6, 1884. 
sea-tfirs, s. pl. 
Zool.: The Ccelenterate order Sertularida 
(q.v.). 


sea-fish, s. Any fish living in salt water. 


sea-flower, s. A flower growing in or by 
the sea, 


“ Fair as the sea-flower close to thee growing.” 
Moore ; Fire-Worshippers. 
sea-foam, s. 


1. The foam or froth of the sea. 


“‘ Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling, 
The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ti. 25, 


2. A popular name for meerschaum (q.V.). 
sea-fowl, s. A fowl or bird which seeks 
its food upon or near the sea, 


“ But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest.” 
Cowper ; Alexander Selkiv'k. 


sea-fox, s. [S#a-ave.] 
+ sea-froth, s. (Sna-roam, 2.] 
sea-furbelows, s. pl. [Sea-HANGERS.] 


sea-gage, sea-gauge, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A self-registering apparatus for ascer- 
taining depths beyond ordinary deep-sea 
soundings. A body of air is condensed 
by a column of quicksilver on which the 
water acts, and a viscid material floats on the 
quicksilver and leaves its high-pressure mark 
in the tube. 

2. A tide-gauge (q.v.). 

3. The depth to which a vessel sinks in the 
water ; draught. 

sea-gates, s. pl. 

Hydr.-eng.: A pair of dock or tidal-basin 
gates, opening outward, to resist the action of 
waves when the entrance is exposed thereto 
during storms. 

sea-gilliflower, s. 

Bot. : Armeria maritima, 

sea-gipsies, s. pl. 


Anthrop.: A roaming tribe of fishermen of 
Malayan type, to be met with in all parts of 


the Archipelago. 
pelago, p. 607.) 
“Where the sea-gipsies, who live for ever on the 
water, enjoy a perpetual summer in wandering from 
isle to isle.”—Moore; Fire- Worshippers, 


sea-girdles, s. pl. 
Bot.: Laminaria digitata. 


sea-girt, a. Girt, girded, or surrounded 
by the sea ; pertaining to an island. 

“ The sea-girt isles.” Milton : Comus, 21. 

sea-god, sea-deity, s. 

Compar. Relig. : A god or deity supposed to 
preside over the sea. (Cf. Herod, iv. 76 with 
Cic., de Nat. Deor., iii. 20.) 

“ Among barbaric races we thus find two Soret 
current, the personal divine Sea, and the anthropo- 
morphic Sea-god, These represent two stages of de- 
velopment of one idea, the view of the natural object 
as itself an animated being, and the separation of its 
animated fetish-soul as a distinct spiritual deity.”— 
Tylor; Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii, 276, 

sea-going, a. Going or travelling on the 
sea ; specif. applied to a vessel which makes 
foreign voyages, as opposed to a coasting or 
river vessel. 

“The construction of rigged sea-going turret ships.” 

—Brit. Quart. Review (1873), lvii. 104. 

sea-gown, s. A gown with short sleeves, 
designed to be worn at sea, 

““ My sea-gown scarf'd about me.” 


Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. % 

sea-grape, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): A popular name for the eggs of 
the cuttle-fish, which are comparatively large, 
oval in form, attenuated at the ends, clustered 
together, and attached by a pedicle to some 
foreign body. (Owen.) 


sea-grass, s. 
Bot. : Zostera marina. 


sea-green, a. & s. 4 
A. As adj.: Ofa colour resembling the green 
hue often seen on the sea ; glaucous (q.v.). 


“ His sea-green mantle waving to the wind.” 
Pope: Windsor Forest, 350. 


(Wallace: Malay <Archt- 


B. As substantive: 


1. A colour resembling the green often 
witnessed on the sea, especially on parts 
where it is shallow and has a sandy bottom. 


2. Ground overflowed by the sea in spring: 
tides. 
sea-gromwell, s. [Sra-suctoss.] 


sea-gudgeon, s. Any fish of the genus 
Gobius or the family Gobiide. 


sea-gull, s. Any of the large genus or 
sub-family of Gulls. The name is given 
because they chiefly fly over the sea. 


“ Men shall speak of yous achievements, 
Calling you Kayoshk, the sea-guiis.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, vii. 


sea-hangers, s. pl. 
Bot. : An algal, Laminaria bulbosa, 
sea-hare, s. [Aptysta.] 


sea-heath, s. 

Bot. : The genus Frankenia (q.v.), so called 
from their heath-like aspect and from their 
growing near the sea. 

sea-hedgehogs, s. pl. 

1. Zool. ; (Spa-Eaas]. 

2. Ichthy.: The Globe-fishes (q.v.), because 
when the body is inflated the spines protrude, 
and form a more or less formidable defensive 
armour, as in a hedgehog. (Gtinther.) 


sea-hen, s. The Guillemot (q.v.). 


+ sea-hog, s. 
Zool. : Phoceena communis. [PORPOISE.] 


sea-holly, sea-holm (1), s. 
Bot. : Eryngium maritimum. 


sea-holm (1), s. [Sra-HoLLy.] 


sea-holm (2), s. A small uninhabited 
island. 


sea-horse, s. 

1. Zool. : (1) The Hippopotamus (q.v.); (2 
the Walrus (q.v.). eae 
( 2. pet (Pl.): The family Hippocampids 
q.v.). 

3. A fabulous animal, represented with fore- 
parts like those of a horse, and with hinder- 
parts like a fish. Neptune employed them to 
draw his chariot. In the sea-horse of herald- 
ry, a scalloped fin runs down the back. 


“Though the sea-horse in the ocean . 
Own no dear domestic cave.” 
Wordsworth: Wandering Jew. 


boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
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sea-jelly, s. The Jelly-fish (q.v.). 


sea-kale, s. 

Bot.: Crambe maritima and the genus 
Crambe. 

“ Leaves of the brown sea-kale.” 
Longfellow : Musician's Tale, xxi. 

sea-king, s. [lIcel. seakonungr=a sea- 
king, a viking.] A king of the sea; specif., 
one of the piratical Northmen who infested 
the coasts of Western Europe, in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries ; a viking (q.v.). 


sea-laces, sea-points, s. pl. 
Bot. : An algal, Chorda filum. 


sea-lamprey, s. [LamPRey.] 


sea-language,s. Language used by sea- 
men. 


sea-lark, s. 

Ornith.: Anthus obscurus, The English 
name appears to have been given by Walcott 
(Synops. Brit. Birds, ii. 192). 


sea-lavender, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Statice (q.v.). 
“The sea-lavender that lacks perfume,” 
Orabbe: The Borough, 

sea-lawyer, s. A seaman who possesses 
or fancies that he possesses a knowledge of 
marine law, and is probably therefore difficult 
to govern. (Naut. slang.) 


gea-leech, s. 
Zool. : The genus Pontobdella (q.v.). 


sea-legs, s. pl. The ability to stand or 
walk on the deck of a vessel out at sea on a 
stormy day. It is acquired when one has be- 
come accustomed to the roll of the vessel and 
keeps time with it. 


“Tt was Martin’s turn... to hear poor Mark 
Tapley in his wandering fancy . . . making love- 
Temonstrances to Mrs. Lupin, getting his Laie on 
the ‘Screw’... and burning stumps of trees in Eden, 
all at once.”—Dickens : Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxxiii. 


sea-lemons, «. pl. 

Zool. : The family Doride (q.v.). 

“Specimens of the. . sea-lemons may at any time 
be found creeping about on sea-weeds, or attached to 
the under surface of stones at low-water.”—Nicholson: 
Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 395. 


sea-leopard, s. 

Zool. : Stenorhynchus leptonys, a seal from 
Australia, New Zealand, and the islands of 
the Southern Pacific. An old male, now pre- 
served in the Sydney Museum, measured 
twelve feet in length, light silvery-gray with 
yellowish-white in patches, back and sides 
darker, and belly lighter. The nails on the 
hind feet are almost obsolete. The False 
Sea-leopard, or Weddell’s Seal, is the Lep- 
tonyx weddellii, of Gray. 


sea-letter, s. A document from the 
Custom-house, carried by every neutral ship 
on a foreign voyage. It specifies the nature 
and quantity of the cargo, the place whence 
it comes, andits destination. Called also a 
Sea-brief. 

sea-lettuce, s. 

Bot. ; Amodern book name for Ulva Lactuca, 
(Britten & Holland.) 


sea-level, s. The level of the surface of 
e sea, 

sea-lily, s. 

Zool. : Any individual of the Encrinidz (q.v.). 
sea-lion, s. 


1, Zool.: A popular name for the genus 
Otaria(q.v.); specif., Otaria(Humetopias, Gray) 


stellert, the Hair Seal of the Pribyloffs, or. 


Steller’s Sea-lion. The male attains a length 
of eleven or twelve feet, and a weight of about 
1,000 lbs. Colour golden rufous, darker be- 
hind, limbs approaching black. It is desti- 
tute of fur, and its skin therefore is of little 
value, but the hide, fat, flesh, sinews, and 
intestines are all useful to the Aleutian islan- 
ders. The hides yield excellent leather, oil- 
vessels are made from the stomachs, the sinews 
are used for threads for binding skin-canoes, 
and the flesh is considered a delicacy. Sea- 
lions are found round Kamstchatka and the 
Asiatic coast to the Kurile Islands, and there 
isa colony of them at San Francisco protected 
by the American government. 


2. Her. : A monster consisting of the upper 
part of a lion combined with the tail of a fish. 


-* gea-lizards, s. pl. 
Paleont. : The Enaliosauria (q.v.). 


sea 


sea-loach, s. 
Ichthy. : Motella vulgaris. 


sea long-worm, s. [Linevs.] 
sea-louse, s. 
1, A Crustacean, Pediculus marinus. 


2. Various isopod Crustacea ; 2s, Cymothoé, 
parasitic on marine animals. 

sea-magpie, s. The Sea-pie (q.v.) 

gea-maid, s. 

1, A mermaid. 

2, A sea-nymph. 

“ The sea-maid rides the waves.” 
Cowper : On the Queen's Visit to London, 

sea-mantis, s. 

Zool. ; Squilla mantis. 

sea-mark, s. An elevated object or mark 
of some description on the land visible at 
sea, and used to direct ships, and serving as 
a guide to vessels entering a harbour; as a 
beacon, a lighthouse, &c. 


“They were executed af divers places upon the sea- 
coast, for sea-marks or lighthouses, to teach Perkin's 
people to avoid the coast.”—Bacon ; Henry VII. 


sea-mat, s. [FLUsTRA.] 
Sea mat-grass : 
Bot. : Psamma arenaria. 


sea-membrane, s. 

Bot. : Rhodomenia palmata. 

sea-mew, sea-maw, s. Any sea-gull. 
(Larvs.] 


“T saw a white object dart frae the tap o' the cliff 
like a sea-maw.”—Scott ; Antiquary, ch. xxxiv. 


sea-mile, s, A nautical or geographical 
mile; it is the sixtieth part of a degree of 
latitude, or of a great circle of the globe. 

sea-milkwort, s. 

Bot, : The genus Glaux, specif. Glaue mari- 
tima. (Hooker € Arnott.) 

sea-monster, 3. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A monster or monstrous 


animal inhabiting the sea; a huge or hideous 
marine animal. 


2. Ichthy. : Chimera monstrosa. 


sea-moss, s. 
1. Bot. : Corallina officinalis. 


“Some scurvigrass do bring. . . 
From Sheppey sea-moss some, to cool his boyling 
blood. Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 18. 


2. Zool. (Pl.): The Bryozoa (q.v.). 
sea-mouse, s. [APHRODITE.] 


sea-mud, s. Ooze; a rich saline deposit 
from salt-marshes and sea-shores. It is used 
as a manure. 


sea-mule, s. The sea-mew or sea-gull. 


sea-mussel, s. 
Zool.: The genus Mytilus, and especially 
Mytilus edulis. 


sea-navel, s. A popular name for a 
small shell-fish resembling a navel. 

sea-needle, s. 

Ichthy.: The genus Belone, and especially 
Belone vulgaris. 

sea-nettles, ». pl. . 

Zool.: The class Acalephe or Medusas. 
The term Fixed Sea-nettles has occasionally 
been applied to the Actiniade. The resem- 
blance to nettles is in their stinging properties. 


sea-nymph, s. 

Class Mythol.: A nymph or goddess sup- 
posed to inhabit and have a certain measure 
of power over the sea; one of the Oceanides. 

sea-oak, s. 

1, The same as SEA-wRACK (q.V.), 

2. The genus Halidrys, 

Sea-oak Coralline : 


Zool.: Sertularia pumila, found on the 
pha and stems of sea-weeds on the British 
coasts. 


sea-onion, s. 

Bot. : Scilla maritima, 

8ea-00Ze, s. [Oo0zz.] 

sea-orb, s. The Globe-fish (q.v.). 
sea-otter, s. 

Zool.: Enhydra marina, from Behring’s 


Straits and Kamstchatka, It is closely allied 
to, but larger than the common Otter, being 
about four feet long inclusive of tail. The 
hinder legs are short and thick, somewhat 
resembling the hind limbs of the seal. It is 
covered with a very fine chestnut-brown fur, 
which is an article of considerable traffic be 
tween Russia and China. 


Sea-otter’s Cabbage: 
Bot.: Nereocystis Lwtkeana, 


sea-ow]l, s. 
( Ichthy : Cyclopterus lumpus, the Lump Fisb 
q.V-). : 


sea-pad, s. The Star-fish (q.v.). 


sea-parrot, s. A name sometimes given 
to the puffin, from the shape of its bill. 


sea-parsnip, s. 

Bot. : An umbelliferous plant, the Sea-side 
Prickly Samphire, Echinophora spinosa. It 
formerly existed in England, but is now 
extinct there, though still found on European 
shores. 


sea-pass, s. <A passport carried by 
neutral merchant vessels in time of war to 
rove their nationality and protect them 
rom molestation. 


sea-—pea, s. 
Bot.: Lathyrus maritimus, the Pisum mari- 
timum of Linneus. 


sea-pen, sea-rod, s. [PENNATULA.] 


sea-perch, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1, The genus Serranus (q.v.). The majority 
of the species are not more than two feet long, 
but some grow to double that length; and 
instances are on record of bathers having 
been attacked by a gigantic species not un- 
common at the Seychelles and at Aden, and 
pereens have died from the injuries so re- 
ceived. : 


2. The genus Labrax (q.v.). 
sea-pheasant, s. The pintail-duck, 


sea-pie (1), sea-pye, s. 

Ornith.: The Oyster-catcher (q.v.), Haema- 
topus ostralegus ; so called from its black and 
white plumage, [MaaGPrE.] 


sea-pie (2), s. A dish composed of paste 
and meat in alternate layers, boiled together. 


sea-piece, s. A piece or picture repre- 
senting the sea or some scene connected withit. 


sea-pike, s. 
Ichthy.: Any fish of the genus Belone, and 
especially the gar-fish, Belone vulgaris. 


sea-pincushion, s. The egg-case of the 
Skate. 


sea-pink, s. 

Bot.: The genus Armeria (q.v.). Armeria 
maritima is Thrift, Common Sea-pink, or Sea- 
gilliflower. 


sea-plant, s. A plant naturally inhabit- 
ing the sea. 


* sea-_plash, s. The waves of the sea. 
“ Through sea-plash stormye we marched.” 
Stanyhurst: Virgil; dneid iii. 161, 
sea-poacher, s. [AsPipoPHoRvs.] 
sea-points, s. pl. [Sa-Laces.] 


sea-pool, s. A pool of salt-water left by 
the sea. 

“T heard it wished that all that land were a sea- 
pool.” —Spenser ; State of Ireland, 

sea-porcupine, s. 

Ichthy. : A common popular name for any 
plectognathous fish, from the spines with 
which the body is studded. 


sea-puddings, s. pl. The same as Sra- 
CUCUMBERS (q.V.). 


sea-purse, s. 

1, Zool.: The leathery envelope in which 
the ova of most of the Chondropterygii are 
deposited. 

“The young are deposited in a similar manner to 
the sharks, in their horny cases of a square form, with 
four projecting horns giving them the form of a 
butcher's tray. These cases are very frequently picked 
up on the sea-shore, and are sometimes called sea- 
purses. In Cumberland they are called skate-barrows, 
ou oe of their form.”—Zng. Cyclop. (Nat. Hist.), 

Vv. 580, 


2. Bot.: Codiwm bursa. 
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MARINE LIFE. 


PECTEN OPERCULARIS (SCALLOP). 
MURANA HELENA (EEL). 
CYNTHIA (SEa-SQUIRT). 

CONGER VULGARIS (CoNGER EEL). 
DOLIUM GALEA (TUN SHELL). . 
ASCIDIAN (TuNIcATE ANIMAL). ; 
STEGOSTOMA TIGRINUM (TIGER SHARK), 
CESTUM VENERIS (VENuS’ GIRDLE). 
ATLANTA (HETEROPOD). 

SALPA MAXIMA (SWIMMING TUNICATE), 
RHIZOSTOMA CUVIERII (UMBRELLA-FISH). 
LOLIGO (SquIpD). 

EGGS OF THE LOLIGO. 

ACTON MEDITERRANEA (HyYDROZOON). 
OCTOPUS VULGARIS (DEVIL-FISH). 
HALICHONDRIA (SPONGE). 

POLYTHOA CAVOLINITI (Rock CorAL). 
ADAMSIA RONDELETII (SEA-ANEMONE), 
URANOSCOPUS (STAR-GAZER). 
HOLOTHURIAN (SEA-CUCUMBER), 

TRIGLA PINI (RED MULLET). 

CALAPPA (DECAPOD CRUSTACEAN), 

HYAS ARANEUS (GREAT SPIDER CRAB). 
PALINURUS VULGARIS (LosstER). 
SERRANUS (SEA-PERCH). 

CRIBELLA OCULATA (STAR-FISH), 
CORALLIUM RUBRUM (ReEpD CorRAL). 
SERPULA (TUBULAR SEA-WORM). 
SPIROGRAPHIS SPELLENSONIA (ANNELID), 
TRYGON PASTINACA (STING-RAY). 
ASTERINA GIBBOSA (GIBBON’s STARLET), 
ASTEROIDIA (YELLOW CoRAL). ; 


APLYSIA PUNCTATA (SEA-HARE). 
CIDARIS PAPILLATA (SEA-URCHIN). 
TORPEDO OCULATA (ELECTRIC-FISH). 
CEREACTIS AURANTIACII (SrA-ANEMONE). 


CEREANTHUS MEMBRANACEUS (SEA-ANEMONE), 
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sea-pursilane, s. 
Bot. : Atriplex portulacoides. It has axillary 
spikes of small yellowish flowers, 


sea-pye, s. [Sra-pre(1).] 


sea-quakse, s. A tremor or agitation of 
the sea produced by volcanic or similar action 
from beneath. 


“Many of the marine disturbances, which might be 
ealled sea-quakes, have been observed in places which 
are close to, or in the line of, voleanic vents.”—J/. 
Milne; Eurthquakes, p, 164. 

sea-radish, s. 


Bot. : Raphanus maritimus. 


sea-ragwort, s. 

Bot. : Cineraria maritima. 

*sea-rat, s. A pirate. 
{WATER-RAT.] 

sea-raven, s. 

Ichthy. : Any individual of the Scorpenoid 
cone Hemitripterus, from the Western Atlan- 
tic. (See extract.) 


“The typical species is the common sea-raven... 
it attains a length of two feet and a weight of four or 
five pounds ... Like the land raven, itis omnivorous 
and voracious, acting the part of a useful scavenger in 
removing decaying matters."—Ripley & Dana: Amer. 
Cyclop., xiv. 739. 

. Sea-reach, s. The straight course or 
reach of a winding river, which stretches out 
to seaward. 


sea-reed, s. 

Bot, : Psamma arenaria. 

* sea-reeve, s. An officer formerly ap- 
pointed in maritime places to protect the 


maritime rights of the lord of the manor, 
watch the shore, and collect the wrecks, 


sea-risk, * sea-risque, s. The risk of 
destruction or injury to goods or persons 
crossing the sea ; hazard or risk at or by sea, 


“He charged himself with all the sea-risqgue of such 
vessels as carried corn to Rome in the winter.”— 
Arbuthnot. 


gea-robber, s. A pirate. 
** Across the dark sea-robber’s way.” 
Moore. Fire-Worshippers. 
sea-robin, s. 


Ichthy.: Prionotus lineatus, the Banded 
Gurnard. 


sea-rocket, s. 

Bot. : Cakile maritima and the genus Cakile, 

sea-room, s. Room wherein a ship may 
be put through all needful evolutions without 
danger of being brought into collision with 
another vessel, with a rock at sea, or with the 
shore ; open sea, 

sea-rosemary, s. 

Bot. : Schoberia fruticosa, 


sea_rover, s. 

1, A person who roves up and down the sea 
for plunder; a pirate. 

2. A piratical vessel. 


sea-roving, a. & s. 

A, As adj. : Roving over the sea. 

B. As subst. : The act of roving over the 
sea ; the acts or practices of a pirate: piracy. 


sea-ruff, s. A marine fish belonging to 
the genus Orphus. - 

sea-salt, s. 

Chem.: Chloride of sodium mixed with 
small proportions of other salts, and obtained 
by evaporation of sea-water. It is exten- 
sively employed in the preparation of arti- 
ficial sea-water baths. 

sea-sandwort, s. 

Bot. : The genus Honkenya, 


sea-scorpion, s. 
Ichthyology : 
1, Any fish of the genus Scorpena. The 


term is applied because their heads are 
covered with spines, angular projections, 
lobes, and filaments, so as to give them a 
formidable appearance, 


2. Cottus scorpius. 
sea-scurf, s. 
Zvol. : The genus Lepralia (q.v.) 


sea-serpent, s. 
1, A sea-snake (q.v.). 


(Massinger.) 


ing which nothing definiteisknown. The first 
detailed accounts come from Norway. Pon- 
toppidan (Nat. Hist. (ed. 1755) ii. 195) figures 
the Sea-serpent raising itself from the water 
and spouting, but the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(ed, 9th), xxi. 609, matches the figure with 
that of a squid. In more recent times 
several appearances of the ‘‘sea-serpent” 
have been recorded; notably by Captain 
M’Quhe, of H.M.8. Dedalus (Times, Oct. 9, 
1848, figured in Illus, Lond. News, Oct. 28, 
1848), by Capt. A. Hassel (Graphic, Aug. 17, 
1872), by the master and crew of the Pauline, 
of London (Illus. Lond. News, Nov. 20, 1875), 


by Lieut. Haynes, of the Royal yacht Osborne © 


(see illustration, and Graphic, June 30, 1877), 
by Major Senior, from the City of Baltimore 
(Graphic, April] 19, 1879), and by a clergyman 
at Busselton, West Australia (Nature, June 24, 
1879). In these cases the observers testify to 


SEA-SERPENT, 


having seen a monstrous serpentiform animal, 
and their good faith is beyond question. 
Prof. Owen, in a letter to the Times (see Illus. 
Lond. News, Nov. 25, 1848, where Capt. 
M’Quhe’s reply is also printed), maintained 
that the animal seen by Capt. M‘Quhe was 
a gigantic seal, Macrorhinus elephantinus ; 
but whilst many Sea-serpent stories may be, 
and some certainly have been, satisfactorily 
explained away by deceptive appearance of 
well-known natural objects at a distance, and 
“‘Sea-serpent”’ remains cast on British and 
American shores have been proved to belong 
to well-known species, there is a growing 
tendency at least to suspend judgment in the 
matter, Agassiz says that if the Sea-serpent 
exist it must be closely allied to the Plesio- 
saur (Geological Sietches, i. 16), and P. H. 
Gosse (Romance of Nat. Hist. (1st ser.), p. 858) 
claims that it is a surviving Enaliosaur. 

“Tt would thus appear that, while, with very few 
exceptions, all the so-called ‘ sea-serpents'’ can be 
explained by reference to some well known animal] or 
other natural object, there is still a residuum sufii- 
cient to prevent modern zoologists from denying the 
possi bilify that some such creature may after all 
exist,”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xxi. 610, 

sea-service,s. Servicerendered on board 
a ship, and especially a ship of war; naval 
service, 

“You were pressed for the sea-service, and got off 
with much ado,”—Swift: Direction to Servants, 

* sea-shark, s. 


Tchthy. : Squalus carcharias (Linn.). 


sea-shell, s. A shell from the sea; the 
shell of a molluse inhabiting the sea; a 
marine shell. 

“* Sea-shells are great improvers of sour or cold land.” 

—NMortimer : Husbandry. 

sea-shore, s. 

I, Ord. Lang. : The shore, coast, or margin 
of the sea; the land lying adjacent to the sea. 


“The barren waste of the sea-shore.” 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, ix. 


II, Law: The ground between the ordinary 
high-water mark and low-water mark. 


sea-shrub, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): The family Gorgonides (q.v.). 
sea-sick, a. 

1. Suffering from or affected with sea-sick- 


ness (q.v.). 


“She began to be much sea-sick, extremity of 
weather continuing.”—Shkakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


* 2. Tired of the sea; weary of travelling 
by sea. 

sea-sickness, s. 

Pathol.: A peculiar functional disturbance 


of the nervous system, produced by shock re- * 


sulting from the motion of a ship. The most 
prominent symptoms are a state of general 
depression, giddiness, vomiting and derange- 
ment of the bowels, and urinary secretions. 
In some ¢ases the symptoms are so severe 
as to threaten life. ‘ 

“Innumerable preventatives and remedies have 


discovered which can altogether prevent the occur. 
reuce of sea-sickness, nor is it likely that any will be 
found, since it is largely due to the pitching movye- 
ments of the vessel, which cannot be averted."— 
Eneyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xxi, 610, 


sea-side, s. & a, 

A. As subst.; A district or place situated 
close to the sea; country adjacent to or 
situated on the sea-shore. (Judges vii. 12.) 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or situated on 
the sea-shore: as, a sea-side residence. 

{| Sea-side Balsam is Croton Eleuteria ; Sea- 
side Grape, Coccoloba wwvifera [(Coccoxosa]; 
Sea-side Lawrel, Xylophylla latifolia ; Sea-side 
Oat, the genus Uniola, 

sea-slater, s. 

Zool.: The genus Lygia. The Great Sea- 
Slater is Lygia oceanica, common all round 
the English coast. 


sea-sleeve, s. 


sea-slug, s. 

Zool.: Any individual of the Opistho- 
branchiata (q.v.). The name is sometimes 
confined to the Nudibranchiates. 


“The molluses of this order may be termed sea- 
slugs, since the shell, when it exists, is usually small 
and thin, and wholly or partially concealed by the 
animal,” — Woodward; Mollusca (ed. 1880), p. 81L 


sea-snail, s. 
1, Ichthy.: Liparis vulgaris. 
2. Zool. (Pl.): The family Naticidee (q.v.). 


sea-snake. s. 

Zool. ; Any individual of the family Hydro- 
phide (q.v.). They have depressed heads, 
dilated behind and covered with shields. 
Their bodies are covered with square plates ; 
their tails are very much compressed, and 
raised vertically, so as to aid them in 
swimming. They are very venomous; but 
rarely, if ever, exceed four feet in length. 
They are found off the coast of India, in the 
salt water channels of the Sunderbunds, in 
the seas around the Indian Islands, and in 
the Pacific, but at no great distance from 
land, They are eaten in Tahiti. 


“Where the wind is a stranger, 
And the sea-snake hath life.” 


Byron: Manfred, il 
sea-snipe, s. 


1, The popular name of a fish, Centriscus 
scolopax, [CENTRISCUS.] 


2. The Dunlin. 

* gea-soldier, s. A marine, 

sea-spider, s. 

Zoology : 

1, Any individual of the family Maiade. 

+ 2. (Pl.) The order Pantopoda (q.v.). (Cas 
sell’'s Nat, Hist., vi. 160.) 

sea-squid, s. [Squrp.] 

sea-squirt, s. 

Zool. : The genus Ascidium (q.v.). 

+ sea-stars, s. pl. [SraR-FIsHEs.] 

sea-starwort, s. 

Bot.: Aster Tripolium. 

sea-stick, s. A herring caught and cured 
at sea. 

sea-stock, s. 

Bot. : Matthiola sinuata, 

sea-storm, s. A storm at or on the sea 
(Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2.) 

sea sun-flower, s. 

Zool. ; The sea-anemone (q.v.). 

sea-swallow, s. 

Ornith, : Any individual of the sub-family 
Sternine (q.v.). 

sea-swine, s. 
porpoise (q.v.). 

sea-tang, s. Tang, tangle. 


“ Their nests of sedge and sea-tang.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, ti. 
sea-tangle, s. 


Bot.: Laminaria digitata and the gems 
Laminaria, E 

J Sea-tangle tent : 

Therapeut.; A stretcher made of sea-tangle. 

sea-term, s. A word or phrase appro- 
priate to and used by seamen ; a word or term 
of navigation. ° 

“‘T agree with you in your censures of the sea-terms 


[CALAMARY.] 


A popular name for the 


2. An animal of immense size, and serpentine 
_ form, said to inhabit the ocean, but concern- 
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been proposed, but most of them fall short of the 


in Dryden's ‘Virgil,’ because no terms of art or cant 
success claimed for them. No means have yet been 


words suit the majesty of epick poetry."—Pope. 
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* gea-thief, s. A pirate. 
sea-thong, s. 
Bot. : A British sea-weed, Himanthalia lorea. 
sea-thrift, s. [SEA-PINK.] 
sea-titling, s. [SHoRE-PIPIT.]} 
sea-toad, s. 


1. Ichthy.: Lophius piscatorius, the Fishing- 
frog (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : Hyas araneus, the Harper Crab or 
Great Spider Crab. (Wood.) 


sea-tossed, + sea-tost, a. 
the sea. (Shakesp. : Pericles, iii. 


sea-tortoise, s. [TURTLE.] 


sea-trumpet, s. 

Bot.: (1) Laminaria digitata; (2) Ecklonia 
buccinalis. 

sea-turn, s. 
the sea. 

sea-turtle, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A marine turtle. 

2. Ornith.: The black Guillemot, Uria 
grylle. 

sea-unicormn, s. 

sea-urchin, s. Any animal of the genus 
Echinus, or of the order Echinida, 

gea-view,s. A view of the sea; a place 
which has the advantage of presenting a view 
of the sea. 

sea-voyage, s. 
sea, 

sea-wall, s. A wall or embankment con- 
structed to defend some portions of the land 
against the inroads of the sea ; to form a break- 
water, &c. 

* sea-walled, a. Defended against hos- 
tile intrusions by the sea, as by. a wall. 

sea-wand, s. The same as SEA-GIRDLES 
(q.v.). 

sea-ware, s. A name applied in many 
places to the weeds thrown up by the sea, 
which are collected and used as manure and 
for other purposes. 


“Having the usual common rights of hill pasture, 
sea-ware, and grazing over the arable land when the 
crop is not in the ground.”—Pall Mall Gazette, March 
$1, 1886. 


sea-water, s. The water of any sea or 
of the ocean. An analysis of sea-water taken 
from the English Channel gave the following 
result : water 964°745, sodium chloride 27°059, 
potassium chloride 0°766, magnesium chloride 
3°666, magnesium bromide 0°029, magnesium 
sulphate 2°296, calcium sulphate 1°406, cal- 
cium carbonate 0°033 =1,000, with traces of 
iodine and ammoniacal salt. 


sea-wax, s. The same as MALTHA (q.V.). 


sea-way, s. 


1, The progress made bya ship through the 
water. 


2. An open space in which a vessel lies with 
the sea rolling heavily. 
sea-weed, s. 


1. Ord. Lang.: A popular name for any of 
the higher Algals. y 


2. Bot. (Pl.): Fucacer (q.v.). (Lindley.) 
sea-whipcord, s. 

Bot. ; The genus Chordaria, 

sea whip-lash, s. 

Bot. : Chorda filum. 

sea-whistle, s. 

Bot. : Fucus nodosus. 

sea-wife, s, 


Ichthy. : Acantholabrus yarrellt. In the pro- 

ortions of the body and in its parts it is 

termediate between the Ballan Wrasse and 
the Cook Wrasse. (Yarrell: British Fishes, 
i, 516). The name is sometimes applied to 
Labrus vetula. 


sea-willow, s. 
Zool. : Gorgonia anceps, 
sea-wing, s. 
*1. Zool.: A popular name for a bivalve 
molluse akin to Mytilus. 
2. Fig. : A sail. 
“ Claps on bis sea-wing.” 
Shakesp.; Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 10, 


Tossed by 


Chorus.) 


A gale, mist, or breeze from 


[NARWHAL.] 


A voyage by or over the 


sea_forth’-i-a, s. 


seal (1), * sele (1), s. 


seaforthia—seal 


sea-withwind, s. 
Bot.: A species of bindweed, Convolvulus 
Soldanella. 


* gea-wold, s. Vegetation under the sea, 
more or less resembling a forest; a sea wood 
or forest. 


“ We would run to and fro, and hide and seek, ra 
On the broad sea-wolds, in the crimson shells. 
Tennyson: Mermaid, iii. 
sea-wolf, s. 


1. Ord. Lang.: A name applied to @ sea- 
king. [VIKING.] 
“ Sullenl answered Ulf, 


The old sea-wolf. : 
Longfellow ; Musician's Tale, xix. 


2. Ichthy.: A fish, Anarrhicas lupus, about 
seven or eight feet in length; gray or brown, 


SEA-WOLF. 


with transverse black or brown stripes. Its 
formidable aspect and sharp, effective teeth 
constitute its chief resemblance to a wolf. 

+ sea-woman, s. Fata Morgana (q.v.). 

sea-worm, s. A popular name for various 
Nereids. 

sea-wormwood, s. 

Bot. : Artemisia maritima, 


sea-worn,a. Wornbythesea. [WATER- 
WORN. } 
sea-worthiness, s. The quality or state 


of being sea-worthy. 


sea-worthy, a. Fit to be sent to sea. 
Used of a vessel sufficiently strong and sound 
to be entrusted with a cargo and with the 
lives of crew and passengers. 


sea-wrack, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : Sea weeds piled in long lines 
on the beach and carted away for manure. 


2. Botany: 

(1) Sea-wrack grass, Zostera marina, 

(2) (Pl.): The Zosteracez (q.v.). (Lindley.) 
Sea-wrack grass; [SEA-WRACK, 2. (1)]. 


(Named after Francis Lord 
Seaforth, a patron of botany.] 


Bot.: A genus of Arecee, Elegant palms, 
with pinnate fronds, polygamous or monc- 
cious flowers, sessile on a branched spadix, 
with several incomplete spathes; calyx and 
corolla trifid; males with many stamens and 
the rudiments of a pistil; style very short; 
stigmas three; berry small, oval, one-seeded. 
Some have dwarf, reed-like stems, others rise 
thirty or forty feet high. Known species 
about twenty-five, from the Indian Archipelago 
and Australia. Type, Seaforthia elegans, from 
the latter region. 


[A.S. seolh ; cogn. with 
Icel. selr; Dan. sel, selhund; Sw. sjdl, sjal- 
hund ; O. H. Ger. selah.] 

Zool. : The English name for any individual 
of a group of Marine Carnivora, with resem- 
blances in cranial characters to the True 
Bears on the one hand and the Otters on the 
other (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1869, p. 34). They 
fall naturally into two families : the Phocide, 
or True Seals, and the Otariide, or Eared 
Seals. The body in the former is elongated 
and somewhat pisciform, covered witha short, 
thick fur, or harsh hairs, and terminated be- 
hind by a short, conical tail. The limbs are 
developed into flippers, and adapted for 
swimming organs, whilst they are practically 
useless on land (a modification foreshadowed 
in the hind-limbs of the Sea Otter), so that, 
when they leave the water, the True Seals can 
only drag themselves laboriously along, chiefly 
by contractions of the abdominal muscles. 
They especially abound in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, passing the greater part of 
the year in the sea, not far from the shore, 
to which, however, they invariably resort in 
the breeding season and to bring forth their 
young. The Common Seal (Phoca vitulina) 
occurs on the Atlantic coast as far south as 
New Jersey. It is abundant farther north, It 
is from three to five feet long, yellowish-gray in 
color, intelligent, and capable of attachment. 
The Eared Seals, almost exclusively confined 
to the southern hemisphere, are more closely 


seal (2), * seale, * seel, * sele (2), s. 


allied to Land Carnivora than the True Seals, 
as they possess small external ears, and are 
able to use the hind limbs for progression on 
shore. The male Eared Seal is much larger 
than the female, which looks ridiculously 
small beside her lord. It is from one of this 
group that most of the seal-skins of commerce 
are obtained. [NoRTHERN FuR-SEAL.] Seals 
are largely hunted for the sake of their blub- 
ber, which yields a transparent, inodorous 
oil; and the skins of those species which 
have no close under-fur (SEAL-skKIN], when 
tanned, are employed in making boots, and, 
when dressed with the hair on, serve to cove 
trunks, &c. The species of True and Hared 
Seals are numerous, 


seal-fishery, s. The most important 
fishing-ground for hair-seals is off the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. The annual 
catch is about 500,000. There are others in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, off Nova Zembla, in the 
White and Caspian Seas, and elsewhere. The 
Prybiloff Islands are the seat of the most im- 
portant fisheries for fur-seals, the catch thee 
being restricted to 100,000 skins, The other fish- 
eries, which are principally in the southern 
hemisphere, are in great measure exhausted. 
Within recent years the reckless destruction of 
the Bering Sea fur seals by Canadian fishermen, 
has been a subject of dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States. This question 
has been settled by international arbitration. 


seal-skin, s. & a, 

A. As subst.: The skin of the seal, which, 
when dressed with the hair on, is made into 
caps and other articles of dress, and, when 
tanned, into shoes, &c. The skin of the sea- 
bear or fur-seal, after the long coarse hairs, 
which cover a beautifully fine and silky fur, 
are removed, is dyed, and made into ladies’ 
cloaks, muffs, &c. Only immature and female 
specimens of the fur-seal yield the seal-skin 
of commerce. 


B, As adj.: Made of the skin of the seal ; 
as, a seal-skin jacket, &e. 


seal-toothed whales, s. pl. 
Zool. : The Zeuglodontia (q.v.). 


(O. Fr. 
seel (Fr. sceau), from Lat. sigillum =a seal, a 
mark; prop. dimin. from signum=a sign, 
a mark; A.S. sigle =an ornament ; Sp. sello, 
sigilo; Ital. sigillo=a seal; Ger. siegel ; 
Goth. siglio.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 


(1) A species of die, of stone, metal, or 
other hard substance, having a device or 
motto cut in intaglio on its face, for the 
purpose of stamping a device or motto in 
relief on clay, wax, or other material, while 
in a plastic state, or upon paper, as upon 
legal documents in token of performance or 
of authenticity. Seals are of great antiquity 
(in ancient times the ring usually served as a 
seal); they were of gold, iron, ivory, &c. 

“ That seal you ask with such a violence.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIITI., iii. 2. 

(2) The wax or other substance impressed 
or stamped with a device, and attached to 
letters and other documents in token of 
authenticity. 

“The use of seals, as a mark of authenticity to 
letters and other instruments in writing, is extremely 
ancient. We read of it among the Jews and Persians 
in the earliest and most sacred records of history,”— 
Blackstone » Comment., bk. ii., ch, xx. 

(3) The wax, wafer, or other fastening of a 
letter or other paper. 

“ That dared to break the holy seat.” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, ili, 2 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) That which authenticates, confirms, 
ratifies, or makes stable; assurance, pledge, 
token, proof, testimony. 

“‘ They their fill of love 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal,” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 1,042, 

(2) That which effectually shuts, confines, 
or secures; that which makes fast: as, the 
seal of confession. (Lit. & fig.) 

II. Technically : 

Gas-works; A water-trap joint, where the 
gas is drawn or forced beneath a plate, whose 
lower edge is beneath the level of the water 
in the tar-well. 


4] 1. The Great Seal: The seal used for the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and sometimes for 
Ireland, in seating public papers of great 
moment; as, writs to summon. Parliament, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, s, = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 
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treaties with other countries, &c. The Great | sealed, pa. par. ora. [SEAL, v.] 


Seal is in the custody of the Lord Chancellor, : He 
or Lord Keeper (as he was formerly ealled), | 1g" tane gor mediginel earths, which were 
whose office is conferred by its delivery into indauiniiniceraentdistanined narnia 
his hands. Hence often used, as in the ex- Fes Pp ; HDD 
ample, for the Chancellorship. fo eee Re ee a ae 
“Tt was immediately notified to Jeffreys that he rm ~ : ‘ 
might expect the great seal as the reward Of faithful | seal’-er (1), s. [Eng. seal (1), 8.3 -er.] One 
and vigorous service."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. who is engaged in seal-fishing. 


2. Privy Seal: erie My 
(1) The same as Privy-sEau (1). [Privy.] ae rast He bf ee pare s 2 Paco teal 
(2) The principal Secretary of State, or 9 HO WD Bea noncaane euncaes scale 


seam-set, s. 

1. Tin-working : A punch used by tinmen for 
closing the seams prepared on a hatchet stake. 
The face has a groove which shuts down the 
edges, usually upon a wire. 

2. Shoemaking: A tool for flattening the 
seams of boots, shoes, or harness. 


seam (2), s. [O. Fr. somme, some, sawme, sume 
=a pack, a burden, from Low Lat. salma, a 
corrupt. of Gr. oayua (sagma) = a pack sad- 
dle; Ger. sawm =a sack of eight bushels.) A 


person intrusted with the Privy-seal. His 
proper title is Lord Privy Seal; he is the fifth 
tS ed officer of state in England, and applies 
he privy-seal to all charters, grants, pardons, 
&c., before they come to the Great Seal. 
3. To set one’s seal to: To give one’s authority 
or sanction to; to give one’s assurance of. 


seal-engraver, s. One whose business 
or occupation is to engrave or cut seals. 


seal-lock, s. A lock provided with a 
seal which must be broken in the act of un- 
fastening, thus indicating the fact of the lock 
having been tampered with. 


seal-paper, s. 

Law: A document issued by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, previous to the commencement of the 
sittings, detailing the business in his court or 
division and in those of the Lords Justices 
and Vice-Chancellors. The Master of the 
Rolls issues a similar paper for his division of 
the court. ( English.) 


seal-pipe, s. A dip-pipe (q.v.). 

seal-press, s. A press for imprinting 
an inscription or device on paper or plastic 
material. 

seal-_ring, s. A signet-ring. 


“T have lost a seal-ring of ny grandfather's worth 
forty mark.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry (V., iii. 3. 


* seal-wax, s. Sealing-wax. 


“He saw his monkey picking the seal-wax from a 
letter.”—Arbuthnot. 


seal, *seel, *sele, v.t. & i. [SEAL (2), 8.] 


A. Transitive : 

IL, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(Q) To set or affix a seal to; to stamp or 
lmpress with a seal, as a mark of authenticity 
or execution. 

“ And yet the more, if he strake handes, if he geue 
Bos writing, and seal it,"—Tyndaill: Workes: 
Pp. . 

(2) To fasten or secure with some material 
stamped with a seal; to fasten securely, as 
with wax, a wafer, or the like. 

“ Her letter now is sealed.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,331. 

(8) To stamp or mark with some official 
stamp or mark as an evidence of standard 
exactness, legal size, or merchantable quality. 

“She (Ee stone jugs, and no seal’d quarts.” 

akesp. : Taming of the Shrew, (Ind. ii.) 

2. Figuratively : 

() To confirm, to ratify, to sanction, to 
attest, to establish. 


“ Seal the title with a lovely kiss.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


(2) To attest, to bear witness to. 
“ One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have seatl'd.” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chillon, v. 1. 
(8) To shut or close up. 
“ Pleasing sleep had sealed each mortal eye.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad ii, 1, 
*(4) To confine, to shut up; to imprison. 


“ Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chained, 
And seal thee so.” Milton: P. L., iv. 966. 


(5) To shut or keep close or secret. (Fre- 
quently with up.) 

See eanurie (fate 4 Berry Tock 

6) Among the Mormons and some other 
polygamous sects, to. take to one’s self, or to 
assign to another, as a second or additional 
wife. 

II, Technically : 

1, Build.: To fix or secure in a wall or 
other surface, by means of mortar, cement, 
plaster, or the like. 

2. Hydraul. : To prevent the flow or reflux, 
as of air or gas, as in a pipe, by means of 
carrying the end of the inlet or exit pipe 
below the level of the liquid. 

*B. Intrans. : To affix one’s seal. 


“T'll seal to such a bond.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. 8 


seal-ing, s. 


to documents. 

“ He [Chaffwax] forms part of a homogeneous com- 
bination of Sealer, Deputy-Sealer, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor's Purse Bearer.”—Duily Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1874. 

2. Spec.: An officer appointed to examine 
and try weights and measures, leather, &c., 
and affixes a stamp upon such as are accord- 
ing to the legal standard; an inspector of 
weights and measures. 

3, One who closes or seals up. 


“ Season of my purest pleasure, 
Sealer of observing eyes!” 
Cowper: Watching unto God, No. %. 


sealgh, séelch (gh, ch guttural), s. [A.S. seolh.] 


A seal; sea-calf. 

“T saw him to-day engaged in an animated contest 
with a phoca, or seal (sealgh, our people more properly 
call them... retaining the Gothic guttural gh),"— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxxv. 


[Eng. seal (1), 8.3 -ing.] The 
act, operation, or occupation of catching 
seals, and obtaining their oil. 


séal’-ing, pr. par., ora. [SEAL, v.] 


* gealing-day, s. A day or time of rati- 

fication or contirmation, 
“ The sealing-day betwixt my love and me.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream,.i. 1, 

sealing-wax, s. A composition for 
sealing or securely fastening letters or pack- 
ets. Sealing-wax made of resin, and coloured 
with vermilion, lamp-black, white lead, or 
orpiment, was made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was long known as Spanish-wax, 
and probably reached the Portuguese from 
India, and the rest of Europe through Spain. 
(See extract.) 


“ Sealing-wax has a resin for its basis, and has no 
wax in its composition; but_as it took the place of 
wax asa material for sealing documents, the old name 
was retained. ‘he best is made of shellac and Venice 
turpentine, coloured by vermilion or ivory black.”— 
Knight; Dict. Mechan., 8, v. Sealing Wax. 


seam (1), *seame, *seem, *seeme, 


*seme, s. [A.S. sedm; cogn. with Dut. 
zoom; Icel. sawmr; Dan. & Sw. sdm; Ger. 
sawm, From the same root as Lat. suo; A.8. 
siwian ; Eng. sew.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The junction of two widths of fabric 
joined together by sewing or stitching; a 
suture. 

** And every seam the nymphs shall sew ” 
Drayton: Muses Elysium, Nymph. 8, 
2. A piece of needlework. (Amer.) 


“ He asked her to put down her seam, and come for 
a walk.”—Harper’s Maguzine, June, 1882, p. 117. 


* 3. A cicatrix or scar. 

II, Technically : ‘ 

1. Geol.: Any thin layer separating two 
strata of greater magnitude. (Lyell.) 

2. Shipbuilding: The space between two 
planks of a ship’s skin, filled with oakum by 
calking. 

““With boiling pitch the seams instops, 


Which, well laid o'er, the salt sea waves withstand.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


seam-blast, s. A blast made by filling 
with powder the seams or crevices previously 
made by a drill-blast. 

seam-lace, s. 

Fabric: A narrow stuff used by carriage- 
makers to cover seams and edges. 


seam-presser, s. 

1. Agric. ; A heavy roller to flatten newly- 
ploughed land. 

2. Tailoring: A goose, to flatten seams, 


*seam-rent, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: A rent along a seam. 

B, As adj. : Having the clothes rent or torn 
along the seams; hence, ragged, low, poor, 
mean. . 

“ Neaowaee, F 

Nan ut PM aie ee 

seam-roller, s. 

+ Boot-making: A burnisher, or rubber, for 
flattening down the edges of leather where 
two thicknesses are sewn together. 


measure of eight bushels of corn, or the vesse} 
containing it ; a horse-load. 


*seam (3), *saim, * sayme, *seame, s, 
[Etym. doubtful, perhaps a corrupt. of Fr. 
sain, from Lat. sagina=a fatting, fatness ; Sp. 
sayn ; Ital. saime= grease, lard.] Tallow, fat, 
grease, lard. 


“Seath it with good old seame or grease.”"—P, Hol 
land. Plinie, bk. xx., ch. vi. 


*geam, v.t. [Sram (1), s.] 

1. To join together with, or as with a seam; 
to form a seam on. 

2. To mark with a scar or cicatrix ; to scar. 

“ His naked arms and legs, seamed o’er, 
The scars of frantic penance bore.” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, iii. 4 
séa’-man, s. [Eng. sea, and man.] 

1, A man whose occupation is to assist in 
the navigation of ships; a mariner, a sailor. 
The term includes officers as well as men, but 
is technically restricted to the latter. [ABLE- 
BODIED, 2; ORDINARY-SEAMAN.] 


*2, Amerman. (Locke.) 


seéa’-man-ship, s. [Eng. seaman; -ship.] The 
skill of a good seaman; skill in or knowledge 
of the art of managing and navigating a ship. 


seamed, pa. par. & a. [SEAM, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Joined with a seam ; scarred. 


2. Falconry : Out of condition ; not in good 
condition. (Applied to a falcon.) 


séa’-mén, s. pl. [(SEAMAN.] 


*seam’-ér, s. [A.S. sedmere.] One who or 
that which seams; a seamster. 


séam’-ing, pr. par. ora. (SEAM, ¥.] 
seaming-lace, s. Seam-lace (q.v.). 


seaming-machine, s. A machine for 
eens the joints at the edges of sheet-metal 
plates. 


seaming-tool, s. A tool for joining or 
working the edges of sheets of metal. 


séam’-léss, *seam-les, * seame-lesse, a. 
{Eng. seam (1), s.; -less.] Having no seams; 
of a single piece. 


“Christ's seamless coat, all of a piece from the top 
to the bottom.”—Zp, Taylor : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 1. 


* seam’-stér, * séam’-stér, * sémp'-stér 
(p silent), * sém’-ster, s._ [A.S. sedmestre, 
from sedm = a seam (q.v.).] One who sews 
well; one whose occupation is to sew. 


“To paint shops of barbers, shomakers, coblers, tay- 
ee and semsters.”—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xxxv., 
ch. x. 


séam’-stréss, séam’-stréss, sémp'~ 
stréss (p silent), s. [Eng. seamster; -ess.] 
A woman whose occupation is to sew. 


*géam’-strés-sy, s. [Eng. seamstress; -y.] 
The business or calling of a seamstress. 
cae ne epeanuees to seamstressy.”—Sterne: Tristram 
séam’-y, a. [Eng. seam (1), 8. ; -y.] 
1, Having or containing a seam or seams ; 
showing the seams. (Hence applied figura- 
tively to the worse part of anything.) 


“Plainly to be seen dy all who do not deliberately 
turn amey from the seamy side of our civilization.”— 
Pali Mali Gazette, Oct. 29, 1883. 


2. Like seams or scars. 
“ Though still his crimson seamy scars reveal 
The sure-aim’d vengeance of the Lusian steel.” . 
Mickle: Lusiad, tv. 
sean, s. [SEINE.] 


sé-ance’, s. [Fr., from Lat., sedens, pr. par. 
of sedeo= to sit.] A sitting; a session, as of 
some public body ; specific., applied by spirit- 
ualists to a sitting with the view of evoking 
spiritual manifestations, or of holding com- 
munication with spirits. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -sion = zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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géan’-na-chie, s. [Gaul. seannachaid = one 
learned m old or remote history; a reciter of 


tales, from seannacher = sagacious ; sean —= 
old.} A Highland antiquary, genealogist, 


chronicler, or bard. 
“ Fermenting in the brains of some mad Highland 
seannachie.”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. vi 


gea'-port, s. [Eng. sea, and port.] 
j. A harbour or port on the sea, 
2. A city or town situated on a harbour, or 
on or near the sea; also used adjectively: as, 
a sewport town. 


Séa’-poy, s. [SEpoy.] 


géar, *seer-en, *ser-en, v.t. [A.8, sedrian 
== to dry up, to wither or pine away, from 
sear = sear (q.V.); O. H. Ger. sérén; Low 
Ger. sdren, soren; O. Dut. sore.) 
I. Literally: 
1. To dry up; to wither. 
2. To burn the surface of to dryness and 
hardness ; to cauterize ; to burn, to scorch. 
“‘Red-hot steel to sear me to the brain,” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT, iv.1. 
8. To parch. (Cowper: Task, iii. 30.) 
Il, Figuratively: 
*1, To brand. 
“Calumny will sear virtue itself.” 
. Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iL. 1 
2. To make callous or insensible. 
“ Hast thou with heart perverse and conscience seared, 
Despising all rebuke, still persevered ?” 
Cowper; Expostulation, 399. 
séar, * sere, *seer, *seere, a. [A.S. sear; 
cogn. with O. Dut. sore, zoor= dry, withered ; 
Low Ger. soor.] Dry, dried up, withered; no 
longer green and fresh. 
“Old age like sear trees is seldom seen affected,” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Wit without Money, iii. 1. 
*géar (1), s. &v. [Crre, s. & v.] 


séar (2), s. [Fr. serre=a bar, a lock, from 
Lat. sera =a bar, a bolt.] 

Fire-arms : The pivoted piece in a gun-lock, 
which enters the notches of the tumbler to 
hoid the hammer at full or half-cock, and is 
released therefrom by pulling the trigger in 
the act of firing. The half-cock notch is made 
so deep that the sear cannot be withdrawn 
by the trigger. 


sear-spring,s. The spring which causes 
the sear to catch in the notch of the tumbler, 


séaree, * séarse, * serge, v.t. [Fr. sarser.] 
[Szarce, s.] To sift, to bolt; to separate the 
fine particles of, as of meal, from the coarse. 
(Prov.) 


géarce, * serce, s. 
bolter. (Prov.) 

“ My next difficulty was to make a sieve, or searce, 
to dress my meal. . . . This was a most difficult thing, 
even but to think on; for I had nothing like the 
Necessary thing to make it; I mean fine thin canvas 
or stuff, to searce the meal through.’'"—Defoe: Robin- 
son Crusoe, 

~ 

search, *serche, *cerche, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. 
cercher (Fr. chercher), from Lat, circo=to go 
round... to explore; circus=a circle, a 
Ting ; circwm =round, about; Ital. cercare = 
to search; Sp. cercar=to encircle, to sur- 
round.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To go over and examine ; to explore; to 
look over or around for the purpose of in- 
spection or of finding something. 

“He serchis alle the coste where were best comying.” 

Robert de Brunne, p. 268, 

2. To look through orinto ; to examine into; 
to scrutinize : as, To search a house, to search 
®@ book. e 

3. To inquire after ; to seek after or for. 


“ Now clear I understand 
What oft my steadiest thoughts have searched in vain.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 377. 


4, To examine or try with an instrument; 
to probe : as, To search a wound. 
* 5, To examine, to try; to put to the test, 


“Thou hast searched me out and kn on 
Psalm cxxxix. 1. mae 


* 6. To penetrate to. 
“ Mirth doth search the bottom of annoy.” 

Fs Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,109. 
B. Intransitive : 
1, To make search, to seek, to look, to ex- 

amine. (Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iii, 3.) 
2. To inquire ; to make inquiry, 
“To ask or search I blame thee not.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 66. 

] To search out: To find out by seeking or 


(Fr. sas.) <A sieve, a 


* séarch’-a-ble, a. 


seannachie—season 


inquiring ; to seek till found. (Deut. i. 33.) 


séarch, *serche, s. [Searcn, v.] The act 


of searching for or after anything ; the act of 
seeking, looking, or inquiring for something ; 
pursuit for finding; exploration, inquiry, 
quest, pursuit, examination, 

“He was in search of plants.”—Cook, First Voyage, 

bk. iii., ch. xiii. 

| (1) Right of search : 

Mar. Law: The right claimed by one nation 
to authorize the commanders of their lawfully 
cominissioned cruisers to board private mer- 
chant vessels of other nations met with on 
the high seas, for the purpose of examining 
their papers and cargo, and of searching for 
enemy's property, articles contraband of war, 
&c. [CoNTRABAND, @., 4.) 

(2) Search of encumbrances ? 

Law; The inquiry made in the special legal 
registers bya purchaser or mortgagee of lands 
as to the burdens and state of the title, in 
order to discover whether his purchase or 
investment is safe. 


search-light, s. A powerful electric 
arc-light, having a lens or reflector, and so 
mounted on shipboard or on land that the 
beam into which its rays are concentrated 
may be made to travel in a horizontal path, 
and thus throw light, at night, on merchant 
ships, difficult channels, &c. 


search-warrant, 8. 

Law: A warrant granted by a justice of the 
peace to a constable to enter the premises of 
a person suspected of secreting stolen goods, 
in order to discover and seize the goods if 
found, Similar warrants are granted to search 
for property or articles in respect of which 
other offences are committed, as base coin, 
coiners’ tools, arms, gunpowder, nitro-gly- 
cerine, liquors, &c., kept contrary to law. 


[Eng. search, v.; -able.] 


Capable of being searched or explored, (Cot- 
grave.) 


* search’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. searchable ; 


-ness.) The quality or state of being searchable, 


search’-ér, s. [Eng. search, v. 3 -er.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : One who or that which searches, 
examines, explores, or inquires for the pur- 
pose of finding something, obtaining informa- 
tion, or the like; a seeker, an inquirer, an 
explorer, an examiner. 

“The unerring searcher of our hearts,”—Secker: 

Sermons, vol. i., ser. 13. 

2. Specifically : 

*(1) A person formerly appointed in London 
to examine the bodies of the dead, and report 
the causes of their deaths. 

“The searchers, who are ancient matronn sworn to 
their office, repair to the place where the dead corpse 
lies, and by view of the same, and by other inquiries, 
examine by what disease the corpse died.”"—Graunt : 
Bills of Mortality. 

(2) An officer of the customs, whose office 
is to search or rummage ships, baggage, goods, 
&c., to ascertain if they contain anything 
liable to duty. 

(3) A prison official who searches the cloth- 
ing of persons newly arrested, and takes pos- 
session for the time of the articles found on 
them. , 

* (4) A civil officer appointed in some Scotch 
towns to apprehend idlers on the streets 
during church hours on the Sabbath. 

(5) An inspector of leather. (Prov.) 

(6) A probe for examining a horse’s hoof, 

(7) An instrument used in the inspection of 
butter, &c., to ascertain the quality of that 
contained in firkins, &c. 

II, Technically : 

1, Ordn. : An instrument used for examining 
the bore of a gun. It is attached to a staff, 
and has steel points pressed outward by 
springs, so as to enter cavities, if any exist, 
when pushed in and drawn out and turned 
around in the bore. 


2. Surg. : A Lithotomy-sound (q.v.). 
* séarch-ér-€ss, * séarch’-réss, s. (Eng. 


searcher; -ess.]) A female searcher. (Stany- 
hurst.) 


séarch’-ing, pr. par. & a, [SeaRcuH, v.] 


A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Looking or seeking into ; examining, ex- 


ploring, inquiring, investigating; making 
search or inquiry. 
2, Penetrating, sharp, trying, keen. 
“ When the searching eye of heaven is hid.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IL,, iit % 


8, Minute, close: as, a searching inquiry. 


séarch’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. searching; -ly.] 
In a searching manner ; closely, minutely. 


séargh’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. searching ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being searching ; close- 
ness, minuteness, keenness. 


* séarch’-léss, a. [Eng. search ; -less.] Elud- 
ing search or investigation ; unsearchable, in- 
scrutable. (Thomson: Spring, 992.) 


séared, pa. par. ora. [SEAR, v.] 


séar’-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. seared; -ness.] The 

quality or state of being seared or hardened; 
hardness, insensibility, callousness. 

“‘ He wonders at my extreme prodigality of credit, 


and searedness of conscience,”—Bp, Hall; Honour 
the Married Clergy, v. 261. 


* sGar’-mént, s. [CEREMENT.] 
* séarse, s. [SEARCE.] 


séa'-scape, s. [Formed from Eng. sea in 
imitation of landscape (q.v.).] A picture re- 
presenting a scene at sea; a sea-picture. 


“Sketching a land or a seascape,”"—Thackeray + 
Shabby Genteel Story, ch. v. 


séas’-On, * ses-on, * seys-on, s. [0. Fr. 
seson, seison, saison (Fr. saison), from Low. 
Lat. sationem, accus. of satio=asowing... 
a season, a time of year, from satus, pa. par. 
of sero = to sow. Originally it meant the time 
of sowing crops, as the most important season ; 
Sp. sazon ; Port. saztto, seztio.] 

I. Lit. & Astron. : The alternations in the 
Telative length of day and night, heat and 
cold, &¢c., which take place each year. In 
England there are four seasons, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. The Anglo-Saxons 
reckoned only three, spring, summer, and 
winter, the words for which are all from 
Anglo-Saxon, autumn (q.v.) was borrowed 
from the Romans. In India there are but 
three well-marked seasons of four months 
each, the hot (February—May), the rainy (June- 
September), and the cold (October-January). 
The essential astronomical fact on which the 
recurrence of the successive seasons depends 
is that the axis of the earth always points in 
the same direction, whatever portion of the 
orbit the earth may at the time be traversing. 
The inclination of the equator to the ecliptic 
is 23°27’, On June 21, when the sun is at 
the highest point of the ecliptic, the north 
pole necessarily inclines towards the sun, and 
is as much irradiated as it ever can be by his 
beams, whilst the south pole, on the contrary, 
is as little. It is therefore midsummer in the 


DIAGRAM 


Showing the Earth’s position with respect to the Sun 
at the different seasons. 


northern and midwinter in the southern 
hemisphere. Six months later, Dec. 21, 
the southern pole points towards the sun. 
It is therefore now midwinter in the northern 
and midsummer in the southern hemisphere. 
At the intermediate periods (March 21 aud 
September 21), the axis of the earth is at 
right angles to the direction of the sun; 
hence, in both hemispheres it is the equinox, 
the vernal at the former date in the northern, 
and at the latter in the southern hemisphere, 
“ Still sing the God of seasons, as they roll.” 
Thomson: A Hymn. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. A period of time, especially as regards 
fitness or suitableness for anything contem- 
plated or done; a convenient, proper, or suit- 
able time ; a proper conjuncture ; the right 
time. (Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i. 2.) 

2. The prone or suitable period of the year 
during which any particular edible is fit for 
consumption ; as, Oysters are in season. 


* 3. A certain period of time not very long 
awhile, atime. (Acts xiii. 11.) M 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, s#, = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 
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4, That period of time during which most 
bustle or activity occurs in any particular 
oe profession, business, pursuit, or sport ; 

he time of the year during which a place is 
most frequented, or a profession, business, 
pursuit, &c., is in the greatest state of activity : 
as, the Brighton season, the publishing season, 
the cricketing season, &c. 

* 5, That which seasons ; that which keeps 
fresh and tasteful ; seasoning. 

“ The season of all natures, sleep.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1, 

season-ticket, s. A ticket which entitles 
the holder to certain privileges for a certain 
time, as to travel on a railway, steamboat, or 
other conveyance for a certain specified time, 
or to admission to a place of amusement. Such 
tickets are issued at reduced rates, in consi- 
deration of the charges being paid in advance. 


géas'-On, v.t. & i. [SEAson, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To fit or bring to the best state for use 
by time or habit; to habituate, to accustom, 
to mature, to inure. 


“‘A man should harden and season himself beyond 
the degree of cold wherein he lives.”—Addison. 


* 2. To fit for any use by any process. 
* His plenteous stores do season’d timber send.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis. 
* 3. To render suitable or appropriate; to 
prepare, to fit. 


“* How many things by season season'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 
hakesp: Merchant of Venice, ¥. 


4. To fit or accommodate to the taste; to 
render palatable; to give a higher relish to, 
by the mixture or addition of some substance 
more pungent or pléasant ; to make savoury. 


“Every oblation of thy meat-offering shalt thou 
season with salt.” —Leviticus ii, 18. 


*5, To render more agreeable, pleasant, or 
delightful; to give a zest or relish to; to 
enliven. 

“The ppt use of wit is to season conversation, to 
represent what is praiseworthy to the greatest advan- 

tage, and to expose the vices and follies of men.”— 
Tillotson. (Todd.) 

*6. To render less rigorous or severe; to 

temper, to qualify, to moderate. 


“ Earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
en mercy seasons justice.” 
Shakesp, ; Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


#7, To gratify, to tickle. 


“‘ Let their palate be seasoned with such viands,” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


*8, To imbue, to tinge, to taint. 


“Secure their religion, season their younger years 
with prodent and pious principles.’—7aylor. 


*9. To copulate with; to impregnate. 
(Aolland.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To become mature or fit for use by time ; 
to become acclimatized or inured. 

2. To become dry and hard by the escape of 
the natural sap, or by-being penetrated with 
other substance. 


es mters rough-plane boards for flooring, that 
they may set them by to season.” —Moxon ; Mechanicab 
Exercises, 


* 3. To give token ; to savour, to smack. 
“ Tt seasons of a fool.” 
Beaum, & Fletcher. (Webster.) 
aas’-dn-a-ble, a. [Eng. season; -able.] 
Suitable or fit for the time or season; occur- 
ting, happening, or done at the fit or proper 
time or due season ; opportune. 
“This . .. came at a very seasonable time."—Cook: 

Second Voyage, bk. i., ch. 1i 

66as'-dn-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. seasonable ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being season- 
able ; opportuneness ; fitness for the time or 
season. 

“ And when they expire, the trade-wind. . . returns 
with the customary seasonabdlenesse of weather.”— 
Dampier: Voyages, vol ii., pt. iii., ch. v. 

eas’-on-a-bly, adv. [Eng. seasonab(le) ; -ly.] 
In re time; in the proper season; sufficiently 
early. 


* s6as'-On-age (age as 1g), s. (Eng. season ; 
eage.}) Seasoning, sauce. (Lit. & fig.) 
“ Charity is the grand seasonage of every Christian 
duty.”—South :; Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 5. 
*séas'-On-al, a. [Eng. season; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the seasons; relating to a season 
oT seasons. 


“The association of animals not now found together 
in pleistocene deposits, is due to seasonal migrations,” 
—Dawkins ; Early Man in Britain, ch. vii. 


séas'-On-ér, s. [Eng. season, v.; -er.] One 


seat, v.t. & 4. 


who or that which seasons; that which gives 
a relish or season ; a seasoning. 


séas'-On-ing, s. [Eng. season; -ing.] 


1, The act or process by which anything is 
seasoned or rendered fit for use or palatable. 

2, That by which anything is rendered 
palatable ; that which is added to any species 
of food to make it palatable or more agreeable, 
as salt, spices, &c. 

“Sharp hunger was their seasoning, or they took 

Such salt as issued from the native rock.” 
King: Art of Cookery, 

3. Anything added to or mixed with some- 
cog else to increase the pleasure or enjoy- 
men 


seasoning-tub, s. The trough in which 
the dough is set apart to rise. 


* séas'-5n-léss, a. (Eng. season ; -less.] 


1, Having no seasons; without succession 
of seasons. 

2. Tasteless, insipid. (G. Markham: Sir R. 
Grinvile.) 


seat, * seate, *seet, *sete, s. [Icel. swti 


=a seat ; Sw. sdie; Dan. sgede; A.S. set, sett ; 
O. Dut. saet, sate; M. H. Ger. sdze ; Low Ger. 
sitt ; Ger. sitz.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The place or thing on which a person 
sits ; specifically : 

(1) A chair, bench, stool, or other similar 
thing made to be sat in or upon. (Matthew 
xxi. 12.) 

(2) The part of a chair, bench, stool, &c., 
on which a person sits: as, the seat of a chair 
or sofa, the seat of a pair of trousers, &c. 

(8) The lower part of the body ; the sitting 
part ; the fundament. 

(4) A chair of state, office, or authority. 

“To browbeat, from the seat of judgment, the un- 
fortunate Roman Catholics who were arraigned before 
him for their lives,”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 

(5) A regular or appropriated place of 
sitting ; hence, a right to sit, a sitting: as, 
a seat in a church, a theatre, &c, 

(6) The right to sit in a legislative body. 

2. The place occupied by anything; the 
place where anything is situated, fixed, settled, 
or established, or on which anything rests, 
resides, or abides ; a station, an abode, a post. 


“ Rich Mexico, the seat of Montezume.” 
Milton: P. L., xi 407. 


* 3, A site, a position, a situation. 
“ This castle hath a pleasant seat.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, i. 6. 

4, A place of abode ; residence, mansion, 

“TI woot where thou dwellist, where the seate of 
Satanas is,”— Wycliffe : A pocalips ii. 

§| Now always with a sense of grandeur, 
and specially of a country residence. 
[CounTRY-sEAT, TOWN-HOUSE.] 


___. “Lady friends 
From neighbours’ seats.” 
Tennyson: Princess. (Prol.) 


5, Posture, mode, or manner of sitting, as 
of a person on horseback : as, He has a firm 
seat. 

6. The lower or fixed plate of a pair of 
bellows. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Mach. : The part on which another thing 
rests : as, a valve-seat. 


2. Ordn.: That part of the bore of eg 


chambered piece of ordnance at which the 
shell rests when rammed home. 


3. Saddlery : 


(1) The broad part of a saddle, on which the 
rider sits. 


(2) The top piece on a gig saddle, 


(SEAT, 8.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To place or set on a seat; to cause to sit 


down, 


2, To assign seats to; to accommodate or } 


provide with seats or sittings; to provide 
sitting accommodation for: as, The church 
will seat eight hundred. fl 

3. To fit up seats in: as, To seat a church. 

4, To repair by providing with a new seat: 
as, To seat a pair of trousers. 

5. To set or place in a post or position of 
authority, office, or distinction. 


“ Thus high, by thy advice, 
And thy assistance, is King Richard seated.” 
Shakesp, : Richard ITI., iv. 2. 


6. To settle or locate in any particular 

place or country ; to situate. 

“‘ Should one family or one thousand hold possession 
of all the southern undiscovered continent, because 
they had seated themselves in Nova Guiana?”— 
Raleigh. 

*7. To settle, to colonise; to plant with 

inhabitants. 

* 8, To fix; to set firm. 


“From their foundations loos'‘ning to and fro 
They pluckt the seated hills.” Milton: P. L., vi. 644 


*B. Intrans.: To rest; to lie down. (Spem 
ser.) 


seat-Ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Sear, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C,. As substantive : 

1. The act of placing or setting on a seat; 
the act of providing with a seat or seats. 

2. The fitting up with seats: as, The seating 
of the church was very commodious, 

3. The material for making seats, or the 


covering of seats, as horse-hair, leather, and 
the like. 


seave, s. [Icel. sef=sedge; Dan. siv=a 
rush.] A rush; a wick made of rush. 


seav-y, a. 


[Eng. seav(e); -y.] Overgrown 
with rushes, 


(Prov.) 


séa’-ward, a. & adv, [Eng. sea; -ward.] 
A. As adj. : Directed or situated toward or 
on the side of the sea. 


“The seaward ramparts of St. Michael’s,”—Porter : 
Hist. Knights of Malta, ch. xviii. 


B. As adv.: Toward or in the direction of 
the sea. 


“The rock rushed seaward with impetuous roar, 
Ingulfed, and to the abyss the boaster bore.” 
Pope. (Todd.) 


* seax, s. [A.S.] A crooked sword. [Saxon.] 


sé-ba'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Low Lat. seba- 
ceus, from Lat. sebum = tallow.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to or contained 
in tallow; made of, containing, or secreting 
fatty matter ; fatty. 


“The skin is further provided with sebaceous and 
sudoriferous glands.”—Murshall : Outlines of Physiol., 
p. 449, 

2. Bot.: Having the appearance of wax, 
tallow, or grease. 


sebaceous-glands, s. pl. 

Anat.: Glands having small ducts which 
open within the mouth of hair follicles and 
supply them with sebaceous matter. Some- 
times there are several to one hair. The 
largest are on the sides of the nose, and often 
become unduly charged with pent up secre 
tion. 

sebaceous-humonr, s. 

Anat,: The fatty matter secreted by the 
sebaceous glands. 


sé-bac¢’-ic, a. [SEBaceous.] 
or derived from fat. 


sebacic-acid, s. 


Chem. : OsFie< Gono Pyroleic acid. Se- 


bic acid. An acid of the oxalic series, ob- 
tained from fats containing oleie acid by dry 
distillation or the action of nitric acid, and 
from castor oil by heating. with potash. It 
erystallizes in white very light needles, has 
an acid taste, melts at 127°, and dissolves 
easily in hot water, alcohol, and ether. It 
forms acid and neutral salts, which are mostly 
soluble in water, and crystallizable. 


sebacic-ethers, s. pl. 
Chem. : Methylic sebate, CeEe<COcH yO 


Obtained by gradually adding methylic alco- 
hol to sebacie acid in strong sulphuric acid. 
It crystallizes in fine needles, which melt at 
25°5°, has a faint odcur, and boils at 285°. 


: CO(CoH5)O «. 3. 
Ethylic sebate, Coe CGO 0" is liquid 
above —9°, has an agreeable odour, is lighter 
than water, and boils at 308°. 


séb’-a-cin, s. (Eng. sebac(ic) ; -in.] 

Chem. : OyHjg. A hydrocarbon obtained 
by the dry distillation of calcic sebate with 
excess of lime. It is purified by solution in 
oil of vitriol and precipitation by water, and 
crystallizes in colourless laming which melt 
at 55°. Insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether and’ is without taste or smell. 


Pertaining to 


boil, bdéy; pdUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -siom= shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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pb-bim’-ic, «. [Hng. seb(acic), and amic.] | sé-ea/-18, s. (Lat.=rye or black spelt, from | * s6-césh’, s. [See def.) A cant term in the 


Derived from or containing sebacic-acid and 
ammonia. 


sebamic-acid, s. 
He JN 
Chem. : CypHigNO3 = (CroH6Oay O° Ob- 


tained by digesting for several weeks a mix- 
ture of aqueous ammonia and sebacic ether. 
The liquid portion containing the sebamic 
acid is precipitated with hydrochloric acid, 
and recrystallized from water. It forms a 
white crystalline pulverulent mass, easily 
soluble in warm water and alcohol, and gives 
a precipitate with nitrate of silver soluble in 
ammonia. 


g6-bam/-ide, s. (Eng. seb(acic), and amide.) 

Chem. : CypH2pN202= Cropp)" Lo. A 
crystalline body obtained by acting on ethyl- 
sebacic ether with ammonia, It is neutral, 
and forms microscopic needles, insoluble in 
cold water and in ammonia, slightly soluble in 
boiling water, but very soluble in boiling 
alcohol. Water gradually converts it into 
ammonium sebate. 


8é-bas'-tes, s. 
august. ] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Scorpenide (q.v.), with 
about twenty species, widely distributed in 
temperate seas. Head and body compressed ; 
body covered with scales of moderate or small 
size, without appendages, villiform teeth in 
jaws, on vomer, and palatine bones, They 
range from one to four pounds in weight, in 
general appearance resemble the Sea-perches 
(q.v.), and are esteemed as food. 


[Gr. oeBaords (sebastos) = 


+ sé-bas-to-ma-ni-a, s. [Gr. ceBacrds 
(sebastos)=reverenced, reverend, and Eng, 
mania.) Religious insanity. (Wharton.) 


ge'-bate, s. [Eng. seb(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of sebacic acid. 


g6-bés-ite, s. [After Sebes, Transylvania, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min, : The same as TREMOLITE (q.V.). 


sé-bés’-tén, sé-bés’-tan, s. [Ital. & Sp. 
sebesten, from Pers, sapistdn.] 

1, Botany (Pl.): 

@) The nuts of Cordia Myxa and C. latifolia, 
believed to be the Persea of Dioscorides, and 
the trees themselves. The nuts are sweet, 
and when cut have a heavy smell, They are 
eaten in India. 

(2) The Cordiacee, (Lindley.) 

2. Pharm.: Sebestens are very mucilagi- 
nous, and the mucilage is given in diseases of 
the chest and urethra, and as an astringent 
gargle; the kernel is considered good for 
ringworm, a1. the bark a mild tonic. (Lindley, 
Ainslie, &c.) 

ge-bic, a. [Lat. seb(um)=fat; Eng. -ic.] 
Sebacic (q.v.). 

s6-bif’-ér-otis, a. [Lat. sebwm=tallow, and 
Sero = to bear.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Producing fat or fatty matter. 

2. Bot.: Producing vegetable wax, 

s€-bil’-la, s. [Sp.] 

Masonry : A wooden bow], to hold the sand 
and water used in sawing or grinding marble. 

se-bin, s. 


(C3H5)2 
Chem. : CigH390g= (CroFa60a) Og. Digly- 


[Eng. seb(acic) ; -in.] 


4 
cerylic sebate. Produced by the action of 
hydrochloric acid gas on a mixture of sebacic 
acid and glycerin heated to 100°. It is liquid 
at first, but solidifies partially after a few 
days, and completely at—40°. When heated 
it gives off acrolein. 


86-bip’-ar-ois, a. [Lat. sebum = tallow, 
and pario=to produce.) Producing tallow 
or fatty matter ; sebaceous. 


sé-biin’-dy, sé-biin-deé, s. [Hind] An 
irregular or native soldier or local militiaman, 
generally employed in the service of the re- 
venue and police. (E. Indies.) 


*ge-ca-bil’-i-ty, 6. [Lat. secabilis = possible 
to be cut ; seco=to cut.] Capability of being 
cut or divided into parts. (Graham: Chem- 
istry, i. 133.) 5 


séc-a-m0'-né, s. 


* se’-can-cy, s. 


sé-céern,, v.t. & 4, 


sé-cérn’-ent, a. & s. 


*s6-cérn’-mént, s. 


seco = to cut.] 

Bot. & Agric. : Rye; a genus of Hordes, akin 
to Triticum, but with the inflorescence in 
spikes, the spikelets with two flowers and a 
long-stalked rudiment of a third ; glumes sub- 
ulate. Secale cereale is Rye (q.v.); S. cor- 
nutum, Spurred Rye (q.v.). S. montanum is 
found in the mountains of Sicily, and S. 
villosum in France, &c. 

[Arab. sakmoinga.] 

Bot.; The typical genus of Secamonez 
(q.v.). Erect or climbing smooth shrubs, 
with opposite leaves, a cymose inflorescence 
and small flowers, with a five-leaved stamine- 
ous crown, and twenty pollen masses, The 
root of Secamone emetica, a ciimbing shrub 
common in India, acts as an emetic. 


séc-a-m0-né-2%, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. secamonie); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot. ; A tribe of Asclepiadaces. 


(Eng. secan(t) ; -cy.] A cut- 
ting or iutersection: as, the secancy of one 
line with another. 


se’-cant, a. & s. * (hat. secans, pr. par. of seco 


= to cut.] 

A, As adj.: Cutting or dividing into two 
parts. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Geom.: A straight line cutting a curve 
in two or more points. If a secant line be 
revolved about one of its points of ‘secancy 
until the other point of secancy coincides with 
it, the secant becomes a tangent. If it be 
still further revolved, it again becomes a 
secant on the other side ; hence, a tangent to 
a curve, at any point, is a limit of all secants 
through that point. A secant plane is one 
which intersects a surface or solid. 

2. Trig.: A straight line drawn from the 
centre of a circle through the second ex- 
tremity of an arc, and terminating in a tan- 
gent to the first extremity of the arc, 


86C’-CO, s. [Ital., from Lat. siccus = dry.] 


Paint.; A term applied to that kind of 
fresco painting which absorbs the colours 
into the plaster and gives them a dry, sunken 
appearance, 


sé-cede’, v.i. [Lat. secedo=to go away, to 


withdraw ; se- = apart, and cedo= to go.] To 
withdraw from fellowship, association, or 
communion ; to separate one’s self, to draw 
off, to retire ; specif., to withdraw or separate 
one’s self from a political or religious organi- 
zation. 

“The seceding members had again resumed their 


seats in the House of Commons,’—Smollet: Hist. Eng. 
(an. 1739). 


sé-ced'-ér, s. [Eng. seced(e); -er.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: One who secedes, 

2. Scotch Eccles. Hist.: The name taken, in 
preference to that of Dissenter, by those who 
seceded from the Scottish Church in 1733. 
They believed that dissenter would imply 
a difference in doctrine, whereas they meant 
only to protest against the method of dis- 
cipline. Used specially by and of the 
Secession. [SEcEssion, II.] : 


[Lat. secerno; from se- = 
apart, and cerno=to separate.] [SecREtT.] 
A, Transitive: 
*1, Ord. Lang. : To separate, to distinguish. 
2. Physiol. : To excrete. 


“ The pituite, or mucus, secerned in the’nose, mouth, 
palate.” —Arbuthnot : On Aliments, ch. vi. 


*B. Intrans. : To become divided or separ- 
ated; to be excreted. 

“ Birds are better meat than beasts, because their 
flesh doth assimilate more finely, and secerneth more 
subtilly."—Bacon, 

[Lat. secernens, pr. par. 
of secerno = to secern (q.Vv.).} 

A, As adjective: 

Physiol, : Having the power or quality of 
separating or excreting ; secreting, secretory. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Anat. : A vessel which separates matters 
from the blood, 


2. Med. : That which promotes secretion. 


[Eng. secern; -ment.] 
The act of secreting ; secretion, 


* seche, v.t. 
se’-chi-im, s. ([Gr. 


séck’-el, s. 


United States for a Secessionist, of which itis 
an abbreviation. 


* gé-céss', s. [Lat. secessus =a withdrawing, 


prop., pa. par. of secedo = to secede (q.v.).] A 
withdrawing, a secession ; retirement, retreat. 


“ Silent secess, waste solitude.” 
More : Song of the Soul, bk. iv. (Pref.). 


sé-céss’-idn (ssas sh), s. [Lat. secessio, from 


secessus, pa. par. of secedo=to secede (q.v.);3 
Fr. sécession ; Sp. secesion ; Ital. secessione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, The act of departing ; departure, 

2. The act of seceding or withdrawing one'g 
self from fellowship, association, or commu- 
nion ; the act of withdrawing from a political 
or religious organization. 

“The cels and cloysters of retired votaries, whose 
very secession pate their contempt of sinfull 
seculars.”—Bp, Hall ; Peace Makers, § 8, 

* 3, Retirement, seclusion. 
hi fe sae sweet secession.” —Sterne : Tristram Shandy, 

1, 15: 

IL. Amer. Hist.: The Civil War of the 
United States began in the secession of South 
Carolina from the Union of States. This action 
was taken on December 20, 1860, and was 
quickly followed by the states of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas. Virginia followed in April, 1861, Arkan- 
sas and North Carolina in May, and Tennessee 
in June, The remaining slave-holding states 
failed to pass ordinances of secession, and 
declared themselves neutral, a declaration to 
which the national government paid little 
attention, in view of the fact that the majority 
of their people were loyal. The secession 
movement failed, and all the seceding states 
were re-admited to the Union by 1870. 


TIL. Scotch Eccles. Hist.: A religious body 
which broke off from the Established Church 
of Scotland in 1733. In 1730 the General 
Assembly had put an end to the practice of 
recording the protests occasionally taken by 
individual members against the decision of 
the church courts. Several protesting min- 
isters soon after gave in their “ secession ” from 
the prevailing party in the Church, whence 
arose the name, ‘‘the Secession.” On Dee. 
6, 1733, they constituted themselves into an 
Associated Presbytery. Four more joined in 
1787, and a first *‘ Act and Testimony” was 
published. In 1747 an ensnaring burgess 
oath divided them into Burghers and Anti- 
burghers. In 1806 the voluntary question 
[VoLUNTARYISM] led to another schism, In 
1820 they were reunited as the Associated 
Synod, and in 1847, joining with the Relief 
(q.v.), constituted the United Presbyterian 
Church (q.v.). 


86-céss'-idn-ism (ss as sh), s. [Eng. seces- 


sion ; -ism.] The principles of secessionists, 
or of those who affirm the right of any state 
to secede at pleasure from a federal union. 


sé-céss'-idn-ist (ss as sh), s. (Eng. seces- 


sion ; -ist.) 

1. One who secedes from a party or associa- 
tion ; a seceder. 

“Tf, therefore, the breach seems wide and the 
feelings left by the contest bitter, the fault lies with 
the Secessionists.”— Daily T'elegraph, July 13, 1886. 

2. One who upholds or maintains the 
principle of secessionism; specif., 1n the 
United States, one who took part or sympath- 
ised with the Southern States, in the struggle, 
begun in 1861, to break away from Union 
with the Northern States. 


[SEEK.] 


onkdgw (szkazd) = to 
drive to a pen and shut up in it, with re- 
ference to its being used to fatten pigs.] 
Bot.: A genus of Siceze. Sechium eduleisa 
climber with tendrils and yellow flowers, and 
‘bears a prickly edible fruit four inches long. 
Cultivated chiefly in the West Indies. 


+ séck, a. & s. [Fr. sec= lean, spare.] 


A. As adj.: Barren, profitiess, as a rent 
seck: that is, a barren rend without any 
power of distress. 

B. As subst.: A warrant of remedy by 
distress. 


(Etym. doubtful.] A small, 
pulpy variety of pear of delicious flavour. It 
ripens about the end of October, but keeps 
good only for a few days. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, oe = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


secle—secondary 
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*séc’-le (le as el), s. (Fr. siécle, from Lat. 
seculum = an age, acentury.] A century. 


“Of a man’s age, part he lives in his father’s life- 
time, and part after his son's birth; and thereupon it 
is wont to be said that three generations make one 
secle, or hundred years in the genealogies.”—Ham- 
mond: Pract. Catech, 


sé-clide’, v.t. (Lat. secludo, from se- = apart, 
and claudo = to shut.] 

1. To shut up apart or away from society 
or company; to keep apart or alone for some 
*ength of time; to withdraw into solitude. 

“He is secluded by the infinite sacredness of his 

own Majesty from all immediate converse and inter- 
course with us.”—Scott - Christian Life, pt. ii., ch. vii. 

*2. To shut out; to keep out; to prevent 

from entering ; to exclude, to preclude. 


“Enclose your tender plants in your conservatory, 
secluding all entrance of cold.”—Hvelyn ; Kalendar. 


sé-clid’-éd, a. [Srctupr.] Kept or with- 
drawn apart from others ; living in retirement ; 
retired ; away from public notice: as, a se- 
cluded spot, a secluded life. 


*g6-clud’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. secluded; -ly.] 
In a secluded or retired manner ; in retire- 
ment. 


* g8-cliise’, s. [Lat. seclusus, pa. par. of 
secludo = to seclude (q.v.).] Seclusion, 
“Some cotes of sad secluse.” Hall: Satires, II. ii. 4, 


*gs6-cliise’-néss, s. (Eng. secluse; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being secluded ; seclu- 
sion. 


sé-cli'-sion, s. (Lat. seclusus, pa. par. of se- 
cludo = to seclude (q.v.).] The act of seclud- 
ing; the state of being secluded ; aseparation, 
withdrawal, or exclusion from society or asso- 
ciation ; retirement, privacy. 
“In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion.” 
Longfellow : Resignation, 
*g8-clti-sive, a. [Lat. seclus(us) ; Eng. suff. 
-ive.} Tending to seclude or to shut out from 
society or association ; keeping in retirement 
or seclusion. 


séc’-ond, * sec-onde, *sec-ounde, a. & s. 
{Fr. second (fem. seconde), from Lat. secwndus 
= following, second (as following the first), 
from sequor = to follow ; Sp. & Port. segundo ; 
Ital. secondo.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Immediately following the first in time 
or place ; coming next after the first in order 
of time or place. 

2. Hence, used for occurring again ; other. 

Cs He slept and dreamed the second time.”—Genesis 


3. Secondary ; not primary ; subordinate. 


“While the mind of man luoketh upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them and 
go no farther."—Bacon ; Essays ; Of Atheism. 

4, Next to the first in value, excellence, 
dignity, rank, or position; inferior or sub- 
ordinate only to one. 

“That face, 


Whieh once the second in the world was named.” 
Beaumont : Juvenal, sat, xX. 


§. Inferior, subordinate. 
“T shall not ante superlatively of them, lest I be 
suspected of partiality ; but this I may truly say, they 
* are second to none in the Christian world.”—Bacon : 
Advice to Villiers. 

*6. Helping, aiding, 

assistance. 
“ Good, my lords, be second to me.” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, ti. 8. 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The one next after the first ; the one next 
to the first in order of time, place, value, 
importance, dignity, rank, or the like. 

“* Each second stood heir to the first.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i. 1. 
2. One who supports, assists, or backs up 
another; specif., one who attends on the 

rincipal in a duel, to mark out the ground, 
aM and see that everything is carried out 
fairly ; the principal supporter of a boxer in 
a prize fight. 


“* Now prove good seconds.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 4 


*3. Aid, help, assistance. 


“ Give second, and my love is everlasting thine.” 
. J. Fletcher. (Webster.) 


4, (Pl.): Acoarse and inferior kind of flour ; 
hence, used for any baser matter. 


bs Lkh oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mixed with seconds.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 125. 


5, The sixtieth part of a minute of time or 
of a minute of a degree. The hour and degree 


assisting, lending 


are each divided into sixty minutes (marked 
thus, 60’), and each minute is subdivided into 
sixty seconds (marked thus, 60”). In old 
treatises minutes are designated as minute 
prime or first small divisions, and seconds as 
minute secunde (whence the name) or second 
small divisions. 

II. Music: 

1. The interval of a second is the difference 
between any sound and the next nearest sound 
above or below it. There are three kinds: 
the minor second or semitone, the major 
second, and the extreme sharp second. (In- 
TERVAL. ] 

2, A lower part added to a melody when 
arranged for two voices or instruments. 

J To play second fiddle: To take a sub- 
ordinate part ur position. 


second-advent, second-coming, s. 

Theol.: The expected second coming of 
Christ. 

J Second Advent Brethren: 

Eccles. & Church Hist. ; A small sect, giving 
special. prominence to the doctrine of the 
Second Advent, for which they wait. 


second-best, a. Next to the best; of 
second kind or quality. 


{ To come off second best: To get the worst 
of it; to be worsted. 


second-class mail matter, 
phr. Periodicals, as newspapers, &c., allowed to 
be mailed at pound rates, subject to certain 
formalities and regulations. (U. S.) 


second-coming, s. [(SECOND-ADVENT.] 


second-cousin, s. The son or daughter 
of a cousin-german. 


second-cut file, s. A file whose teeth 
have a grade of coarseness between the 
bastard and the smooth. 


second-distance, s. 
Paint. : That part of a picture between the 
foreground and the background, 


second-hand, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

1. Possession received from the first 
possessor. 

2. A hand for marking seconds on a watch 
or clock. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Received from another; not primary or 
original ; secondary. 


“Strange abuse made of quotations and_ second- 
hand representations.’— Waterland : Works, iii. 111. 


2. Not new; having been used or worn: as, 
second-hand books. 

J (1) At second-hand: Not in the first 
place; not originally or primarily; by trans- 
mission from the first source or owner. 


“Tn imitation of preachers at second-hand, I shall 
transcribe from Bruyére a piece of raillery.”—T7atler. 


(2) Second-hand bookseller: A dealer in 
second-hand books. 


second-rate, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

1. The second order in size, quality, value, 
dignity, or the like. 

2. A vessel of war of the second rate. 
[RatTE, s.] 

“These so-called second-rates are more powerful 


than the best ironclads the French have afloat,”— 
Brit. Quart. Review (1878), lvii. 118, 


B, As adjective: 

1, Of the second order in size, quality, 
value, dignity, or the like ; of inferior quality. 

2. Applied to a vessel of war of the second 
rate. 


* gecond-scent, s. An expression framed 
on the model of second-sight (q.v.), meaning 
a presage, by means of the sense of smell, that 
a death is near at hand. 


“That keen, second-scent of death, 
By which the vulture snuffs his food.” 


Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 
second-sight, s. ; 

1. Lit.: The power of seeing prophetic 
visions, claimed by some people of Gaelic 
extraction in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The faculty is called in their native tongue 
taishitaraugh, from taish=an unreal or 
shadowy appearance; and those who possess 
it, taishatrim = visionaries. Whenan appear- 
ance presents itself, the seer stares with 


erected eyelids at vacancy, and afterwards 
describes what he has seen. If he has beheld 
a shroud, this is deemed a sure prognostic of 
the death of him around whom it is wrapped ; 
and if a woman is seen standing at a man’s 
left hand, it is thought to presage that she 
will one day be his wife. 

“Tt force of evidence could authorize us to believe 
facts inconsistent with the general laws of nature, 
enough might be produced in favour of the existence 
of the second-sight.”—Scott: Lady of the Lake, i, 28. 
(Note.) 

2. Fig. : Power of insight ; the capacity for 

discerning truth where others are unable to 
see it. 


“Suppose that Fabius Pictor and some of his sue 
cessors were gifted with historical second-sight.”— 
Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (ed. 1855), ch, xii. 


second-sighted, a. Having the power 
of second-sight. 


second-wind, s. 

Athletics: A regular state of respiration 
which succeeds to the breathlessness arising 
in early stages of violent and continued 
muscular exertion. It is due to the increased 
arterialization of the blood which hac been 
rendered somewhat venous by the vic'ent 
breathing. 


séc’-ond, v.t. 
[Seconp, a.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1. To follow in the next or second place 
to; to follow up; to attend closely. 
“You some permit 
To second ills with ills.” 
Shakesp. : Oymbeline, v. 1. 
2. To support, to back up, to encourage ; 
to lend countenance or aid to; to promote, to 
forward. 
“Thy sight now seconds not thy will.” 
Cowper: To Mary. 
3. In legislative and other assemblies, or public 
meetings ; To support by one’s voice or vote ; 
to join with a person, or act as his second, in 
proposing some measure or resolution, 


“An amendment was proposed and seconded.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 18, 1886. 


II. Mil.: In the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, to retire temporarily, as an officer 
when heaccepts civil employment under the 
Crown. After six months of such employ- 
ment, he is seconded, that is, he loses his 
military pay, but retains his rank, &c., in his 
corps. After being seconded for ten years, 
he must elect to return to military duty or to 
retire altogether. a 


“ A military officer, on the active list, seconded for 
colonial service, forfeits his pay.”—TJimes (Weekly 
ed.), Nov. 27, 1885. 


séc’-Ond-a-ri-ly, *sec-ond-a-ry-ly, 
epee rie adv. [Eng. secondary; 
-ly.) 
1, In a secondary or subordinate manner; 
not primarily or originally. 
“The so-called French accents have but secondarily 


to do with the accentuation of the language.”—Zarle : 
Philology, § 625. 


*2. Secondly ; in the second place. 


“First apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers.”—1 Corinthians xii. 28. 


séc’-Ond-a-ri-néss, s. [Eng. secondary; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being secondary. 


“That which is peculiar and discriminative must 
be taken from the primariness and secondariness of 
the perception.”—Norris. 


séc’-Ond-a-ry, a. & s, [Lat. secundarius, 
from secwndus = second (q.Vv.); Fr. secondaire; 
Sp. & Port. secondario, segundario; Ital. 
secondario.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Succeeding next in order to the first; 
second in place, origin, rank, value, import- 
ance, or the like; not primary, not original ; 
derived. Specif.; Pertaining to that grade of 
instruction which is intermediate between the 
primary grade and the college or university 
standard. 


*2. Acting by deputation or delegated au- 
thority ; subordinate. 


“That we were form’d then, say'st thou, and the work 
Of secondary hands, by task trausierr d 
From father to his son?” Milton: P. Ly V¥. 854 


II. Pathology: 

1. Following on a disease and produced by 
it: as, secondury fever (q.v.). / 

2. Succeeding the first local symptoms, and 
generally constitutional: as, secondary sy- 
philis. ; 


[Fr. seconder; Lat. secondo.] 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, Te &e. = bel, dgl. 
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B, Ad aubatantive: 

1, A delegate or deputy; one who acta by 
deputation or delegated authority ; one who 
aote in aubordination te another, 

Old Maen lia, 


Though Arab in question, ta thy aeoontary.” 
hakoun, . Meare for Moaaere, be ky 


*9, (Seo extract) 

“Tle [Bavolay] sometinea has a atrole of humour} 
fe in the followlng alanea, where he Wishes to take on 
bored the elaht aeoonderdes, oF milion canon, OF hla 
Golloge," = Warton) tat, Wig, Power, Uy aae 


8, An offiver of the Clty of London whose 
dutios ariao out of thoxe devolving upon the 
sherity in connection with the adimyiabration 
of juatice, and the é@lection of borporate off 
oora and mombera of Partiament, The Seeon 
dary presidos in hin own court for the hearing 
of Compensation Caos, dadenmment of damagon 
in breach of promise aetiona, and the like, 
Where judgment has gone by defanlh, &e, 

4, One of the foathara growing on the aecond 
bone of a bind'a wings 

& A secondary oltole (Gv. 

6, A seoondary planet (q.v 

4 Seoondary qualtttes af bocttea } 

Phyatoes Mose qualitioa which are not ite 
Aoparable for bodies} aa, Colour, faate, &o, 

sooondary aloohol, « 

Chem: An aloohol in which the carbon 
atom, iinited to hydroxyl, ta combined with 
only one atom of hydvogen, 

aooondary amides and amines, « pl, 

Chem.) Compounda derived from a alngle or 
multiple moleoule OF animonia by replacing 
twothinda of the typtoal hydrogen by avid 
and busylona radtoala reapeotively, 

sooondary amputation, « 

Swen) Amputation of a tinh, &o,, deferred 
fill the tminediate effeebta of the injury upon 
the constitution have passed away, 

secondary bathery, 4 
HAyOWRY, | 

sooondary-olrole, « 

Geom, «@ Agerons A great olvole pasalng 
through the polow of another great eirole per- 
pendioular to fhe plane, 

sooondary-ooll, « 

Kleots The outer portion of an induetion 
oil Ca¥) ih Which the secondary ourrenta 
are induved, Th is teually of fine wire, and 
of great length, 

Becqndary ooloure, a Colonna pros 
dioed by the tion fh equal prepertiona of 
winary Goloutay hue, blue and yellow pro 
Hoe given, lie andl red Violet, &e, 


soOOndArY CONVEyAaANooS, & pi. 

Jaws) Derivative conveyances (q.¥) 

sooondary Cortex, « 

Rote The portions of the cortex which are 
formed (eal th any partioular your, 

aooondary oreditor, ¢ 


Soofs Daw: A tern aed th contradtatination 
fo eatholio eredifor, er one whowe debt ta 
Reoured OVER aeveral auhjecla, or over the 
Whole aubjeate belonging to hia debtor, 


dary or & A eryatal d 
rived from one of Piyatak forma on 
aooondary- ourrent, 

Heoks An induced curvent The current 
Mrs @ eeoORdaNYS battery, 

sooondary OMmbryo BAoe, ¢ rm. 

Hoes A few cella Of larger growth than the 
peat fn the endowpern OF AN EHO aa, 

aooondary evidenoe, «, 

Haws Indiveot evidence (aw 

sooondary fever, 

Penh | A fern uaed apeotally of the fe 
whieh follows (he frat a tak amall DOR, 
iw ois cen Hina SH Lene 

\ © (lis 
Woh of the erupt an ty often 


AH Wee permanent Gor 
ORR, duatncn, OY TAeneaa, “oe ela 


cc a (SROONDARYS 
‘ rooka 
sistiecaae 
eps hee 
weue we = ome tin 


[SYORAGH: 


pre te 


soconde—secrotariat 


socondary-plane, 4. 

COryutall, ; Any plane on & eryatal which Is 
not one of the primary planes, 
socondary-planot, 4, 

saooondary-rocks, 4. p/. 

Geoloyy ¢ 

*1, All wedimontary and fosailiferous rocks, 
an diatingulahed from the primary rocks below 
[Vaimany) and the Tertiary alluviums and 
dilavinnia above, 

8 An extensive serlet of stratified rocks, 
having certain characters tn common distin- 
giduhing them from the primary rocks be- 
neath and the ‘Tertiary above them, Lyell 
divides the Secondary rocks into the Trias, 
the Liaw, the Oolite, and the Qretaceous ; 
Mosley Into the ‘Trias, the Liss, the Pololithic, 
the Paammolithic, and the Gretaceous; and 
Wiheridge Into the Triawaio, the Jurassic, and 
the Cretaceous, th many places the paleozole 
atrata had been fractured, contorted, and even 
thrown into @ vertioal poaltlon before the 
Necondary rocks began abe derostted, There 
in a break between the end of the Primary 


[PLANwt,) 


{Pacaogorg] rocks and the commencement of 


the Mecondary atrata, Though moat of the 
latter seem conformable to each other, yet 
the conaiderable alterationa ever and anon 
ocourting in the character of the fossil re- 
maine suggent the existence of breaka not 
atratigraphioally visible, Thus there ja no 
visible uneonformability in the Lias, yet enly 
five per cent, of the foasila pasa from the 
Middle to the Upper Liaw, During the depo- 
vition of (he Secondary roeks the geographical 
features of the northern hemisphere were 
avain and again modified, rom the Lias to 


the Chalk Chere seema to have been a series of 


large troploal ialanda, drained by considerable 
rivera, with @ veyestation of Oycada, Reeds, 
ant Conifers, Glant reptiles were the domi: 
nant verbebrates, Specially in the time of the 


Woaldon waa there in the 8.8, of Bugland a 


river draining & lange area, A great break 
oooura between the gtr and the Ter- 
tary, Murchison saya that gold is generally 
absent from Secondary rocks,  [Misogore,] 


secondary» roots, # pl [LareraL- 
ROOTS, | 


sooondary- stems, », pl. 
fot,: The ramifications of a atem ; branches, 


soocondary strata, s, pl. 
ROCKS, | 


sooondary tints, ». pl. 
Point; Tota of a aubdued kind, such as 
graya, Bo, 


sooondary-tone, s. 
Musto, : The same aa Hanaonre (q.v.) 


sooondary use, » (Use, 9) 
se -odndo, & [Ey] A thrust and parry tn 


Menon, and. & corresponding position of the 


body, 
sdo-dnd-ér, a (lng, second, vy ern] One 
Who seconds} one who supporta what another 
does, allio, OY propores, 
onal! wt rgd ancl Lesgengee i will fonduct hin to the 
ado’ Setan 3, (Seounpine,) ‘ 


sdo'-dnd- LY, ate, (Ung, second, ay ty) In 


the wocond piace, 
cae ARH Hak ROR A 


ado-dndg, 4 pl [Seoonn, a BL 1, 4] 


sooonds pendulum, s A pendulum 
whieh inks sa per actu, 


‘fs ‘, a do) 0 
4 erintry hey ea ne, Tip sonia oe 


Pes Ne oo oo wi hla lett aide.” 
‘ seore, s, [Skonwr,) 
at -ort-aB, * se-are-ole, (Eng, seore(t) ; 


1, A atate of bei 
cealment from the o 
others not concerned 
mode of proceed 


* Whoo the king ha seeregy Jong maria" 


* 2, Solitude, retirement, seclusion, 


NN ti si A 


vation or notice 


olir, r 
3 iy 


ep the maps So bahia mel, hi 
ob, oltre, ws ase ; 


* secrenesse, 4, 


[SRGONDARY> 


(* ab-ertovage (ages 18), « (Ung. seore(t); 


secret met oe faery 
} & aecreh manner or 


ee ~ 


8, The quality or state of being secretive ; 
the halt of keeping secrets; forbearance o: 
disclose or discovery ; discretion, 


* ALL tee offloors of his mint were sworn to secrecy.” 
Amith: Wealth af Nationa, bi, v,, oh, Li, 


*4, Asocret, (Shakeap, ; Lworece. 101.) 


(Mid, Wng. secre; -ness.) 


Secrecy, (Chaucer: 0. 7, 6,192.) 


sé'-crét, * se-crete, * se-crette, a. & s. 


[I'r, seoret, trom Lab, secretus = seeret, prop, 
va. PAY, of secerno == to separate, to set apart 
Sromnn); Sp, & Port, secreto; Ital. secreto, 
segreto,) 

A, As adjective: 

1, Concealed from the knowledge of allt 
excepbh the person or persons concerned ; pri- 
vate, hidden. 


* T have towards heaven breathed a secret vow,” 
Nhakeap, : Merchant of Ventoa, Ul, 4 


2. Kept back from general knowledge or 
PR Be not revealed ; hidden, 


“The secret things belong alte the Lord our God." 
~~ Deut, xxix, 20, 


* 8, Being in retirement or seclusion; se- 
cluded, private, retired, 


* There seoret in her sapphire cell 
He with the Nails wont to dwell,” 
Fenton, (Todd.) 


4, Occult, mysterious; not apparent; nob 
soon, 


“ Whereon the stars in seoret lasinetics comment,” 
heap, ? Sonnet 16. 


*6, Keeping secrets ; pert discreet ; 
not apt or given to blab or betray confidence } 
reserved, silent, 


"T can be seoret as a dum 
Shakesp,: Much Ado se py Ovoehing, Lu 


*6. Affording privacy; retired, secluded, 
oe (Milton: P. I, i. 7.) 

Privy; not proper or tit to be seen; 
pr vate, d Samus v. %) 

B, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Something carefully or studiously kept 
back, hidden, or concealed; a thing kept back 
froin’ general knowledge, and not to be re 
veale 


* Secreta with girls, ire oaded guns with bo; 
Are never valued q ey tune a nolse,” vt 
Ta len at the Hall, xi. 


2, Something ae phere discovered, 
known, or explained ; & ARTs 
All blest secrets, 
All your unpublish'd pee 1M of te ear’! 
Shakeap. } a i 
* 3, Secrecy, 
4, (Pl.): The secret or private parts; the 
parts of the body which modesty and pro- 
ine require to be concealed, 


I, Roman Ritual: A Sale or nc 
ott by the celebrant in a low tone o alee, 
auaibie’ only to himself, immediately after the 


Orate, Fratres, 


“These words omnia swoula awoul ae 
o Seoret, The eat here 
vate be a a a me at oe ies pol 


veo, "and We vin te ry jouw 
{ Gp Piectotine of the pai (DisoreLinw 
& 
2) In secret: Secretly ; in secrecy or privac 
Pidgin, ete privacy 


perenne tt. i in secret ; 
bapabsect false; treacherous, . 


8s A socie robabl 
eeu es a arp, whose o ck Mo 


condu secret, those initiated in it 
ba 4 bound down solemn oath not to 

what takes “beg te their lives 
in danger a Hxam: ple, the Assassins, 
{Assasarn, I. 


aL Sia! Aan. 
ne 6 Trien 
Hg Great’ Baitain a 


org finge secretly, aud hi eg <p 

r mee and have secre 
ey &e., whieh th they are bow 

oath no ihe hence, they are oftelt 


known as secret-societios, 


+ The act or process of secre ing 


lor 
ah 
semblance of this crest to a pen behind a 


nn Te EEE EnnnnnEEnennnnEn TanD=TEnnEEEEEEED EERIE SEINE SEES 
poll, béy ; put, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del 


1. The office of a secretary ; secretaryship. 


2. The place or office where a secretary 
transacts business, keeps his papers, &c. 


* séc’-ré-tar-i-ship, s. [SecrETaRysHIP,] 
séc’-ré-tar-y, * sec-re-tar-ye, s. 


Fr. 
secrétaire, from Low Lat. secretarius =a on 
fidential officer, from Lat. secretws = secret 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. secretario ; Ital. secretario, 
segretario.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1. One who is entrusted with or who keeps 
secrets ; a confidant, 

* A faithful secretary to her sex’s foibles.”"—Raleigh. 

(Webster) 

2, A person employed bya public company, 
an association, or publie body, or an indi- 
vidual to attend to correspondence, draw up 
reports, &c.; one who transacts another's 
business, correspondence, or other matters 
requiring writing. 

“ Call Gardiner to me, my new secretary.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VITI., ii. 2. 

3. A piece of furniture fitted with con- 
veniences for writing and for keeping papers. 
(In this sense a corrupt. of escritoire.) 

Il. Technically : 

1. Polit.: An officer of state, to whom is 
entrusted the superintendence and manage- 
ment of a particular department of the govern- 
ment; as Secretary of State. The Cabinet of 
the United States contains six Secretaries, the 
advisers of the President, and each at the head 
of some great department of the Government. 
These are: The Secretary of State, who is in 
control of the Department of Foreign Affairs; 
the Secretary of War, having supervision over 
all military matters; the Secretary of the 
Navy, similarly controlling naval afiairs; the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the chief of the 
Department of Finance; the Secretary of the 
Interior, in control of all matters relating to 
public lands, pensions, education, railroads, 
surveys, census, and similar interior affairs; 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, organized in 
1889, for the purpose of controlling and de- 
veloping the extended agricultural interests of 
the country. There are two cabinet officials, the 
Postmaster-General and the Attorney-General, 
not designated as Secretaries. In the British 
Government there are five Secretaries of State, 
viz., those for the Home, Foreign, Indian, 
Colonial, and War Departments. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department is 
responsible for the management of the internal 
affairs of the kingdom, as the administra- 
tion of justice, the maintenance of peace and 
order in the country, the supervision of prisons, 
police, the inspection of schools, factories, 
mines, &c. The duties of the other Secretaries 
of State are indicated by their official titles, 
There are also several Under-Secretaries. All 
Secretaries of State are members of the Cabinet. 


2. Print. ; A kind of script type, in imitation 
of engrossing hand, not unlike Ronde (q.v.). 


3. Ornith. : The Secretary-bird (q.v.). 


{| Secretary of an embassy or legation: The, 
principal assistant of an ambassador orenvoy. | 


secretary-bird, s, 


Ornith.: Serpentarius secretarius, from South | 


Africa, a bird protected by the native and 
English authorities for the service it renders 
in destroying venomous serpents, which it 
kills by blows from its powerful feet and 
bill, though occasionally the serpent succeeds 
im inflicting mortal 
injury on his foe, 
Layard. asserts 
(Birds of South Afri- 
ca) that although 
this bird can intlict 
‘severe wounds with 
its feet, the leys are 
so brivtle that they 
will snap if it is 
suddenly started 
into a quick run. 
The Secretary-hird 
stands about four 


feet high; upper : 
surface grayish- SECRETARY-BIRD. 
blue, shaded with 


reddish-brown on wing-coverts; throat white, 


thighs black, tail feathers very long, black at 


base paling into gray, tipped with white ; two 
long central feathers bluish-gray tipped with 
black and white. Crest of ten feathers black 

y, tipped with black, arranged in pairs, 
erectile at will. From the fancied re- 


séc’- ré-tar-y-ship, s. 


sé-creéte’, v.t. 


* sé-crete’, a. 


sé-cré’-tion, s. 


s6-cre tive, a. 


secretariship—sectarian 


cler) 's ear, the bird derived its specific Latin 
and popular English name. 


a [Eng. secretary ; 
-ship.) The office, post, or position of a 
secretary. 


“Mr. Wotton gave his secretaryship, and Mr. Cecil 
got it of him.”"—Burnet: Records; King Edward's 
Journal (1549), 


[Lat. secretus, pa. par. of 
secerno = to separate, to secern Rei 

1, Ord. Lang. : To conceal, to hide; to re- 
move or keep from the knowledge or observa- 
tion of others. 

‘*A secondary sense which hides and secretes it,"— 

Warburton; Divine Legation, bk, vi., § 3. 

2, Physiol.: To separate from the blood, 
from the sap, 4&<.; to secern. Used some- 
times so as to exclude, at others so as to in- 
clude, excretion. [SECRETION.] 


(Sncrern, v.] Separate, dis- 
tinct. 


ee hey suppose ,two other divine hypostases supe- 
riour thereunto, which were perfectly secrete from 
matter.”"—Cudworth: Intell. System, bk. i., ch. iv. 


sé-cret’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (SECRETE, v.] 


A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Performing the process of 
secretion ; secretory : as, secreting glands. 

C. As subst. : A process by which the hairs 
of hare and rabbit skins are rendered fit for 
felting. The skin is laid upon a table, and 
the hair side brushed with a solution of mer- 
eury, 32; aquafortis, 500; water, 300. The 
skins are then stoved, causing the retraction 
and curling of the hairs, 


secreting-apparatus, s. 

Anat.: A simple membrane, supporting a 
layer of secreting cells on one of the surfaces 
while freely ramified blood-vessels are spread 
over the other. To increase the secreting sur- 
face the membrane may rise into a fold, 
fringes, or other projection, or, retiring, may 
form a recess. 


secreting-glands, s. pl. [GLAND, 8. 
F (4).] 


secreting-organs, s. pl. 

Bot.: Reservoirs or receptacles for secre- 
tions. These are glands, laticiferous tissue, 
receptacles, or reservoirs, as the turpentine 
reservoirs in the Conifer, 


{Fr., from Lat. secretus, pa. 
par. of secerno.] (SECRETE, v.] 

1. Physiol.: A process in an organized body 
by which various matters derived from the 
organism are collected and discharged at par- 
ticular parts that they may be further em- 
ployed for special purpose in the system, as 
the saliva and the gastric-juice, or to be 
simply eliminated as redundant material or 
waste product, as perspiration and urine. 
The latter are generally called excretions 
(q.v.). The chief agents in secretion are the 
blood and nucleated cells. 

2. Bot. & Vegetable Physiol.: Any organic 
but unorganized substance produced in the 
interior of plants. They are chiefly amyla- 
ceous or saccharine, and are deposited in 
cellular tissue. 


3. The matter secreted, as mucus, per- 
spirable matter, &c. 


+ s6-cré’-tion-al, a. (Eng. secretional.] Of, 
belonging to, or connected with secretion | 


(q.v.). : 
secretional diseases, s. pl. 


Vegetable Pathol. : The name sometimes given | 
to the transformation of cellulose into gum, © 
This is not really a morbid - 
process, but in some cases is an evidence of | 


resin, manna, &c, 


vigorous growth. 


* sé’-crét-ist, s. [Eng. secret; -ist.] A dealer 


in secrets. (Boyle: Works, i. 315.) 


* g6-cré-ti-tious, a. [Srcrere, v.] Parted 


by secretion. 


“ They have a similitude or contrariety to the secre- 
titious tink in taste and quality."—Floyer: On 
the Humours. 


[Eng. secret(e) ; -ive.] 
1. Given to secrecy ; apt or given to keep 
secrets. 
“Somewhat sullen and secretive in their ways.”— 
—Hawley Smart: Struck Down, ch, xi. 
2. Promoting or causing secretion ; pertain- 
ing to secretion ; secretary. 
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sé-cré’-tive-néss, s. ‘Eng. secretive ; -ness.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of being 
secretive ; disposition to conceal. 

2. Phrenol.: In the system of Spurzheim, 
and latterly also of Combe, the seventh im 
order of those Affective Faculties called Pro- 
pensities. It is the organ which produces 
the tendency to secrecy in thoughts, words, 
intentions, &c. It is an essential elemeut in 
prudence, on the one hand, and in deceit, 
cunning, and hypocrisy on the other, 


sé’-crét-ly, adv. [Eng. secret; -ly.] 
1, In a secret manner; privately, privily, 
not openly ; without the knowledge of others. 


“An Englishman will do you a piece of service 
secretly, and be distressed with the expressions of your 
gratitude."—Knox ; Essays, No. 44. 


2. Inwardly ; not apparently or openly ; in 

one’s heart. 
“ Yet secretly their hoste did on them lowre.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IIL. ix. 19. 
sé-crét-néss, * se-cret-nes, * se-cret- 

nesse, s. (Eng. secret ; -1ess.] 

1, The quality or state of being secret, 
hidden, or concealed ; secrecy, privacy. 

“That I haue shewed you in secretes, preach it on 

the tope of the house.”—4arnes.: Workes, p. 291. 
*2. The quality of being secretive; secre- 


tiveness. 
“T could muster up 
My giants and my witches to, 
Which are vast constancy and secretness.” 
Donne. (Todd.) 


* 3, A secret. 


“Tbre or foure that knewe the secretness of his 
mynde,”"—Berners: Froissart; Oronycle, vol. i., 
xxix, 


sé-cré’-tor-y, * se-cre-tor-ie, a. [Eng. 
secret(e); -ory.] Performing the office of se- 
cretion ; secreting. 

“They give the blood time to separate through the 
capillary vessels into the secretory, which afterwarda 
exonerate themselves into one duct.”—Ray.: On the 
Creation, pt. ii. 


séct (1), secte, s. [Fr. secte=a sect or fac- 
tion, a rout or troup, a company of one (most 
commonly bad) opinion (Cotgrave), from Low 
Lat. secta=a set of people, a suite... a suit 
of clothes, a suit at law, from Lat. secta=a 
party, a faction, a sect, lit.=a follower, from 
sequor (pa. par. secutus) = to follow; Sp. secta; 
Port. secta, sieta; Ital. setta. Not connected 
in any way with Lat. seco = to cut.] 

1, A body or number of persons following 
some particular teacher or leader, or united in 
some settled tenets, chiefly in philosophy or 
religion, but constituting a distinct party by 
holding sentiments different to those o2 a 
school; a denomination ; especially applied 
to a religious denomination. 

“This newe secte of Lollardie.” Gower: 0, A. (Prol.) 

q The number of religious sects or denomi- 
nations having registered places of worship in 
England and Wales in 1885 was nominally 
223; but some are not really separate sects, 
and some are registered more than once under 
distinct names. 

*2, A section of the community ; a party, 
a faction. 

“ When sects and factions were newly born,” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iii & 
*3. A class, an order, a rank. 


“ Him lacked nought that longeth toa king, 
As of the secte of which that he was borne.” 
haucer : OQ. 7’, 10,836. 


*4, A profession. (Burton.) 


* sect-master, s. The leader of a sect. 


“A blind company will follow a blind sect-master.” 
—S. Ward ; Sermons, p. 76. 


* géct (2), s. (Lat. sectus, pa. par. of seco = to 
cut.) A cutting, a scion. 


“Of our unbitted lusts, I take this that you call 
love to be a sect or cion.”"—Shakesp. : Othello, i. 3. 


* s8ct (3), s. (See def.] A corruption of sex 
(q.v.). (Vulgar.) 
“So is all her sect ; an they be once in a calm they 
are sick.”"—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 


séc-tar’-i-an, a. &s. [Sxcr (1), 8.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a sect or 
sects ; strongly or bigotedly devoted to the 
tenets and interests of a particular sect or 
religions denomination; characterized by 
bigoted devotion to a particular sect or reli- 
gious denomination ; peculiar to a sect. (Dry- 
den: Hind & Panther, iii. 739.) 

B. As subst.: A member or adherent of 8 
bad sect, school, or religious denomine 

nh. 
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séc-tar-i-an-ism, s. (Eng. sectarian ; -ism.] 
The quality or state of being a sectarian ; 
the principles of sectarians ; devoted adherence 
to a particular sect, school, or religious de- 
nomination; bigoted or partisan zeal for a 
particular sect. 


* séc-tar-i-an-ize, v.t. (Eng. sectarian; 
-ize.) To make sectarian; to imbue with 
sectarian feelings or principles. 


“His feeling was to widen and nationalise the 
Church rather than narrow and sectarianize it."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 25, 1885. 


* séc’-tar-ism, s. (Eng. sectar(y) ; -ism.] The 
same as SECTARIANISM (q.V.)- 


“Nothing hath more marks of schism and sectarism 
than this presbyterian way.”—King Charles: Eikon 
Basilike. 


* gc'-tar-ist, s. [Eng. sectar(y); -ist.] A 
sectary, a sectarian. 


“ Milton was certainly of that profession or general 
principle on which all sectarists agree."—Warton- 
Milton, son. xiv. (Note.) 


* séc’-tar-y, s. 
sect.] [Sect (1).] 
1, A follower, a pupil. 


“ How long have you been a sectary astronomical?” 
—Shakesp. : Lear, i. 2. 


2. One who belongs to a sect or religious 
denomination, especially one who separates 
from an estallished church or from the pre- 
vailing denomination of Christians; @ sec- 
tarian. 


‘“‘ The anabaptists, and separatists, and sectaries. . . 
whose tenets are full of schism, and inconsistent with 
mouarchy,’—Bacon. 


* gSc-ta’-tor, * sec-ta-tour, 3. [Lat. sec- 
tator.) A follower, a disciple, an adherent. 


“Hereof the wiser sort and the best learned philo- 
gophers were not ignorant, as Cicero witmesseth, 
gathering the opinion of Aristotle and his sectators.” 
—Raleigh: Hist. World, bk.i., ch. i. 


goc’-tile, a (Lat. sectilis, from sectus, pa. par. 
of seco= to cut.] Capable of being cut. 


“Talc, mica, and steatite yield quietly to the knife, 
and are thence said to be sectile.”—Page : Handbook of 
Geol. Terms, p. 401. 


{séc-til’-i-ty, s. (Eng. sectil(e); -ity.] The 
property of being easily cut. (Rossiter.) 


g6c-ti-o- (t as sh), pref. (Section.] Sectional. 


sectio-planography, s. 

Civil Eng.: A method of laying down the 
sections of engineering, as railways, &c. It 
is prepared by using the line of direction laid 
down on the plan as a datum-line, the cut- 
tings being plotted on the upper part and the 
embankments on the lower part of the line. 


géc’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. sectionem, accus. 

of sectio=a cutting, from sectus, pa. par. of 
seco = to cut ; Sp. seccion ; Ital. sezione.] 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of cutting or dividing; separa- 
tion by cutting. 

2, That which is cut off or separated from 
the rest ; a part, a division, a portion : specif., 

(1) A distinct part or portion; a division, a 

$8, 


(Fr. sectaire, from secte=a 


(2) A distinct part or portion of a book or 
writing ; a division or sub-division of a chap- 
ter; a paragraph ; a division of a statute or 
other writing. Hence often applied to the 
sign §, used to denote such a division or sub- 
division. 

“Through which I shall run in as many several 

chapters or sections.”—Wotton: Remains, p. 74. 

(3) A distinct part or portion of a country, 
people, community, class, or the like ; a class, 
a division. 

“Having alienated one great section of Christendom 


by persecuting the Huguenots, he alienated another 
oy BAERS the Holy See."—AMacaulay: Hist, Eng., 


(4) In the United States, one of the portions 
of a square of 640 acres, or one square mile 
each, into which the public lands are divided. 
Each section is divided by east and west and 
by north and south lines, one mile distant 
from each other, into squares of a mile on 
each side. The sections in each township are 
numbered. Sections are somtimes sub-divided 
into half-sections, quarter-sections, and even 
into eighths of a section. 

3. A vertical plan of the interior of a build- 

g, of a piece of country, of a mine, or of 
any structure, natural or artificial, showing it 
as it would appear upon an upright plane 
cutting through it. In buildings, sections 
show the thicknesses of the walls, ceilings, 


séc’-tion-al, a. 


séc-tion-al-i-ty, s. 


sectarianism—secular 


floors, the heights of rooms and of doors. and 
windows, and the forms of the ceilings, 
whether flat, coved, or vaulted. Sections 
are longitudinal, transverse, vertical, hori- 
zontal, oblique, central, lateral, &c., according 
to position and direction. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Geol. : The representation of an imaginary 
cutting, generally vertical, through a certain 
number of beds, Sections are so essential to 
aright comprehension of the dip, the strike, 
and the mutual relations of strata, that they 
abound in geological books. 

2. Mach. : A detachable portion of a machine 
or instrument when made up of a number of 
parts. (Amer.) 

3. Microscopy: A thin slice of any organic 
or inorganic substance cut off for microscopic 
examination, Sections are named according 
to the direction in which they are taken, as 
longitudinal, transverse, &c. They are also 
described specifically, as anatomical, or min- 
eralogical sections. 

4, Mil.: Half a platoon of infantry. 

5. Music: A part of a movement, consist- 
ing of one or more phrases. 

6. Surveying: A view showing the inequal- 
ities of the ground in reference to a base-line 
or line of construction. 


{ Conic sections : [Contc]. 


section-beam, s. 

Warping, &c.: A roller which receives the 
yarn from the spools, either for tne dressing- 
machine or for the loom. (WARPING.] 


[Eng. section ; -al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a section or distinct 
part or division of a larger body or territory. 


2, Composed of or made up in sections or 
independent parts. 


sectional-boat, s. A boat made up in 
several independent sections, or, in fact, sev- 
eral boats jointed together at their ends, so as 
to conform to sudden bends in the channel, 
or disconnected, so that each may be separ- 
ately conveyed over a portage. 


sectional-dock, s. 

Hydr.-eng. : The sectional dock is intended 
to lift a vessel above the surface of the water, 
in order that its bottom may be cleaned. It 
consists of a series of caissons, connected 
with a platform, which is introduced below 
the vessel, and, the water being pumped from 
these caissons by means of steam-engines, the 
vessel is raised by their flotation. The appar- 
atus is towed to any place where necessary. 


sectional steam-boiler, s. 

Steam ; A boiler built up of portions secured 
together in such a way that the size may be 
increased by addition of sections, the working 
capacity being the sum of the whole, and the 
individual parts being separately removable 
for repair or substitution of new pieces. 


séc’-tion-al-ism, s. [Eng. sectional ; -ism.] 


The having regard to the interests of a section 
of a country or the community rather than 
those of the nation at large, 


“ Let a statesman propose to the people a remedy for 
one of the evils of their present constitution or cqn- 
dition, such as sectional or over-government.” — 
Scribner's Magazine, August, 1880, p. 566. 


(Eng. sectional; -ity.] 


The quality or state of being sectional; sec- 
tionalism. 


séc’-tion-al-l¥, adv. (Eng. sectional; -ly.) 


In a sectional manner, 

* g6c’-tion-ize, v.t. (Eng. section; -ize.] To 
divide or lay out in sections. (Amer.) 

*séct'-ism, s. (Eng. sect (1); -ism.] Devo- 
tion to a sect; sectarianism. 

* géct/-ist, s. [Eng. sect (1); -ist.] One de- 
voted to a particular sect ; a sectarian. 

* séc-ti-tin’-cle (t as sh), s. [A dimin. from 
sect (1).] A petty sect. (J. Martineau.) 


séc'-tive, a. (Lat. sectus, pa. par. of seco= to 
cut.) The same as SECTILE (q.v.). 


séc'-tor, s. [Lat.=a cutter, from gectus, pa. 
par. of seco=to cut; Fr. secteur; Sp. sector; 
Ital. settore.] 
1. Astron. : [Drp-sector, ZENITH-SECTOB]). 
2, Gearing : A sector-wheel (q.v.). 


3. Geom.: That portion of the area of a 
circle included between two radii and an arc. 
The area of a sector is equal to the product 
of the are of the sector by half of the radius. 
If the angle at the centre is given, the length 
of the are of the sector may be found, since it 
is equal to m multiplied by the radius into the 
ratio of 180° to the number of degrees of the 
sector. A spherical sector or the sector of a 
sphere is a volume or solid that may be 
generated by revolving a sector of a circle 
about a straight line drawn through the vertex 
of the sector as an axis, or it is the conic solid 
whose vertex coincides with the centre of the 
sphere, and whose base is a segment of the 
same sphere. 


4, Math. & Survey.: A mathematical instru- 
ment used for laying down plans, measuring 
angles, &c. It has two legs, united by a rule- 
joint, and graduated. The scales put upon 
sectors are divided into single and double; 
the former has a line with inches divided into 
eighths or tenths; a second, into decimals 
containing one hundred parts; a third, into 
chords ; the fourth has sines; the fifth, tan- 
gents ; the sixth, rhombs; the seventh and 
eighth have latitudes, hours, &c. The double 
scale contains a line of lines; a lineof chords; 
third, a line of sines ; fourth, tangents to 45° 5 
fifth, secants; sixth, tangents above 45°; 
seventh, polygons. In surveying, the instru- 
ment is mounted on a leg or tripod, and the 
bob depending from the axis of the rule-joint 
indicates the station exactly. 


¥ Dip-sector : [Dr1P, s.]. 


sector-cylinder steam-engine, s. 

Steam: An engine whose working-chamber 
is a sector of a cylinder, in which a rect- 
angular piston oscillates to and fro like a 
door on its hinge. ‘he axle of oscillation is 
a rocking-shaft to which the piston is fixed ; 
and by means of an arm projecting from one 
of the outer ends of that shaft and a connect- 
ing-rod, motion is communicated to the crank. 


sector-wheel, s. 

Gearing: 

1. A wheel, or rolling lever, which has the 
shape of a sector of a circle. It is used as a 
gear-wheel in machines when an impulse of 
moderate length is required, and has a reci- 
procating rotary motion. 

2. A cog-wheel whose perimeter is formed 
of sectors of varying radii, imparting a vari- 
able motion to a wheel of counterpart form ; 
a variable wheel, 


séc’-tor-al, a. (Eng. sector; -al.] Of or per- 


taining to a sector. 


sectoral-barometer, s. An _ instru- 
ment in which the height of the mercurial 
column is found by the angle at which it is 
necessary to incline the tube, in order to 
bring the mercury to a certain mark on the 
instrument. 


séc-tor-i-al, a. &s. [Sxcror. (See extract.)] 


A, As adj. :; Cutting. 

“*In most Carnivora one molar tooth on each side 
of both pave has its crown modified either wholly or 
in part, for reacting upon the opposite tooth, like the 
blades of scissors, in express relation to the division 
of flesh ; whence Cuvier has applied to this tooth the 
name of dent carnassiére, which I have rendered dens 
sectorius, sectorial, or scissor-tooth.”—Owen.: Odonto- 
graphy, i. 475. 


B. As subst.: A sectorial tooth. 


“The third molar displaces the deciduous sectorial,” 
—Owen: Odontography, i. 481. 


séc’-troid, s. [Eng. sector; -oid.] 


Arch. : A term applied to the surface of two 
adjacent groins in a vault. 


séc’-u-lar, *sec-u-ler, * sec-u-lere, 


a. & s. (O. Fr. seculier (Fr. séculaire), from 
Lat. scecularis = secular, worldly, belonging 
to the age ; seculum =a generation, an age ; 
Sp. & Port. secular; Ital. secolare.] 

A. As adjective : 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to the present world or to 
things not spiritual or sacred ; pertaining or 
relating to things connected with the present 
life only ; dissociated from religion or reli- 
gious teaching; not devoted to religious or 
sacred use or purposes; worldly, temporal, 
profane. 


“Men of a secular life and conversation are general 
80 engaged in the business and affairs of this world, 
that they very rarely acquire skill enough in religion 
to conduct themselves safely heaven." — Scott : 
Christian Life, pt. i., ch. iv., p, 95, 
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* 2. Occurring or observed once in an age 
or century. or at long intervals: as, secular 
games (q.v.). 

3. Extending over, occurring in, or accom- 
plished during a very long period of time : as 
the secular inequajity in the motion of a 
heavenly body, the secular refrigeration of 
the globe. 

*4, Living for an age or ages. (Milton.) 

II, Eccles.; Not bound by monastic vows or 
niles ; not confined to a monastery or subject 
to the rules of any religious community ; not 
regular : as, secular clergy. 

B. As substantive: 

*1, One who is not in holy orders; a lay- 
wan. 

“Frederick IT. explicitly adopts the exemption of 
clerks from criminal as well as civil jurisdiction of 
seculars.’—Hallam ; Middle Ages, ch. vii. 

2. A secular priest; an ecclesiastic not 

bound by monastic vows or rules. 


3. A church official, whose duties are con- 
fined to the vocal department of the choir. 


secular-games, s. pl. 

Roman Antig..: Games celebrated for the 
safety of the empire. Horace wrote his Cur- 
men Seculare when they were about to be held 
in the reign of Augustus, a.p. 17. 


secular-poem, s. A poem recited at the 
secular games (q.V.). 
“The famous secular-poem of Horace was composed 
for this last day.”"—Kennett: <Antig. Rome, pt. ii, 
bk, v., ch, vii. 


. séc’-u-lar-ism, s. [Eng. secular ; -ism.] 
Hist.: The name given, about 1846, by Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake to an ethical system 
founded on natural morality. 


“ Secularism is that which seeks the development 
of the physical, moral, and intellectual nature of man 
to the hest possible point, as the immediate duty 
of life— hich inculcates the practical sufficiency of 
natural morality apart from Atheism, Theism, or the 
Bible—which selects as its method of procedure the 
Promotion of human improvement by material 
means, and propuses these positive agreements as the 
common bond of union, to all who would regulate life 
by reason and ennoble it by service.”—G. J. Holyoake : 
Principles of Secularism (ed. 1859), p. 17. 

Moreover Secularism claims for itsadherents 

four distinct rights : 


1. The right to think for one’s self, which most 
Christians now admit, at least in pees 

2. The right to ditter, without which the right to 
think is nothing worth. 

8. The right to assert difference of opinion, without 
which the bona to differ is of no practical use. _ 

4, The right to debate all vital opinion, without 
which there is no intellectual equality—no defence 
against the errors of the State or the pulpit. 


On this basis the National Secular Society 
was founded in 1866, and had on Dec. 31, 1886, 
a membership of 14,830. 


géc-u-lar-ist, a. &s. [Eng. secular ; -ist.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Secularism 
(q.v.). 
** Svcudaris¢t union implies the concerted action of 
all who believe it right to promote the secular good of 
life."—@. J, Holyoake ; Principles of Secularism 
(ed. 1859), p. 20. 
B. As subst.: An adherent of Secularism ; 
one who accepts a system of ethics based on 
natural morality. 


séc-u-lar-i-ty, s. (Eng. secular; -ity.] 
Supreme attention to the affairs of this life ; 
worldliness, secularism. 


“ Secularity, for many reasons, the weakness of our 
church.”—Bp. Wilberforce, in Life, i. 186. 


g80-u-lar-1-za'-tion, s. [Eng. secularize) ; 
-ation.) The act of secularizing ; the act of 
rendering secular ; the state of being rendered 
secular ; the act of converting from religious 
or sacred to secular or lay possession, use, or 
purposes; as, the secularization of church 
property. 
séc’-u-lar-ize, séc’-u-lar-ise, v.t. (Eng. 
secular ; -ize.] 
1. To make or render worldly or unspiritual. 


“But let the younger clergy, more especially, beware 
how they become seculurized in the general cast and 
fashion of their lives.”—Bp. Horsley: Sermons, vol. i., 
ser. 13. 


2. To make secular ; to convert from regu- 
lar or monastic to secular : as, To secularize a 
monk. 

3. To convert from religious or sacred to 
secular or lay possession, use, or purpose. 


“The work of secularizing the hospitals had been 
accomplished in accordance with public opinion on 
. the subject.”—Observer, Dec. 20, 1885. 


*gSe'-u-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. secular; -ly.] In 
_ @secular or worldly manner. 
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séc’-u-lar-néss, s. [Eng. secular ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being secular; secularity, 
worldly-mindedness. 


‘“‘ Thei abasshe not a whit the secularness.”—Dialogue 
between a Gentleman and a Husbandman, p. 143, 


*séc’-u-lér, a. &s. [SECULAR.] 


se’-ctind, a. (Lat. secwndus = following in 
time or order.] 
Bot. (Of flowers, &c.): Arranged all on one 
side of the rachis ; unilateral. 


*s6-ciin’-date, v.t. [Lat. secwndatus, pa. par. 
of secundo, from secwndus= second . . 
prosperous.] To make prosperous ; to prosper. 


*gé-ctin-dation, s. Pro- 
sperity. 


Sé-ctin’-di-ans, s. pl. [See def.) _ 

Church Hist. : A Gnostic sect in the second 
century, founded by Secundus, one of the 
principal followers of Valentinus. He is 
believed to have maintained that there were 
two antagonistic first causes, light and dark- 
ness, or a prince of good and a prince of evil. 
These views were probably derived from 
Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 


sé-ciin’-dine, s. [Fr. secundine, from Lat. 
secunde (partes), inferior parts, secundus = 
second.] 
1, Anat. : The several coats or membranes 
in which the foetus is wrapped up; the after- 
birth. (Often in the plural.) 


“ Now for the use of the young during its enclosure 
in the womb there are several parts formed as the 
membranes inveloping it, called the secwndines, the 
umbilical vessels,"—Ray;: On the Creation, pt. ii, 
Pp. 343. 

2. Bot. (Of an embryo): The interior mem- 

brane immediately surrounding the nucleus. 


sé-ctin-do-, pref. (Lat. secundo=in the 
second place.] (See compound.) 


secundo-geniture, s. The right of in 
heritance belonging to a second son; the 
possessions so inherited. 


sé-ciin’-diim ar’-tém, phr. [Lat.] Accord- 
ing to art or rule; scientifically. 


sé-cur’-a-ble, a. [Eng. secur(e); -able.] Cap- 
able of being secured. 


[SecunDaTE. ] 


* gé-clir’-an¢e, s. [Eng. secur(e); -ance.] 
Assurance ; making certain. 


“ For the securance of Thy Resurrection.”—Bp. Hall: 
Works, viii, 342. 


sé-cure’, a. (Lat. secwrus=free from care, 
from se-= free from, and cura= care; Sp. & 
Port. seguro; Ital. secwro, sicwro; O. Fr. ser; 
Fr. sir.) 

1, Originally subjective; that is, not im- 
plying that a man was really secure, or the 
reverse, but only that he was without care in 
the matter, feeling himself secure ; free from 
fear or apprehension; undisturbed by fear, 
easy in mind, 

“We care not to be disturbed or awakened from our 


leasing lethargy. For we care not to be safe, but to 
secure.”"—J. Taylor; Of Slander & Flattery. 


* 2. Careless ; over-confident. 


“They were secure where they ought to have been 
wary, and timorous where they might well have been 
secure.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


- ee, ee relying, depending. (Followed 
y of. 
“*In Lethe’s lake souls long oblivion taste ; 
Of future life secure, forgetful of the past.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
4, Certain, sure. (Followed by of.) 
“ Secure of nothing—but to lose the race.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 563, 
5, Free from or not exposed to danger ; in 
a state of safety or security; safe. (Followed 
by against or from, and formerly also by of.) 
6. Such as may or can be depended on; 
capable of resisting assault or attack; safe, 
secured : as, The house is secure, 
7. In safe custody. 
“Tn iron walls they deemed me not secure.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry V1.,1.4 
8, Resolved, determined. (Dryden.) 


sé-clire’,, v.t. [SECURE, a.] 
1. To make safe or secure; to put into a 
state of safety or security against danger ; to 
guard effectually, to protect. 


“Thy father’s angel and thy father join, 
To keep possession, and secure the line, 
Dryden: Britannia Rediviva, 46. 


2. To make fast or secure; to fasten: as, 
To secwre a door. 


3. To make sure or certain ; to put beyond 
doubt or hazard ; to assure, to insure. 


“ He secures himself of a powerful advocate, by pay- 
ing. an ingeuuous and laudable deference to his friend.” 
—sSroome, 


4, To shut up, inclose, or confine effectu- 
ally ; to guard effectually against escape ; to 
seize and confine ; as, To secwre a prisoner. 

5. To make certain of payment (as by @ 
bond, surety, &c.); to warrant or insure 
against loss: as, To secure a debt, to secure a 
creditor, 

6. To obtain; to gain possession of; to 
make one’s self master of. 

“My sire secured them on that fated day.” 
Byron; Nisus & Euryalus, 
¥ To secure arms: To hold a rifle or musket 
with the muzzle downwards, and the lock well 
up under the arm, so as effectually to protect 
the weapon against the weather. 


* gé-cuire’-ful, a. [Eng. secure; -ful(1).] Pro- 
tecting. 
“ My secureful targe.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad vii. 209. 
sé-cure’-ly, adv. (Eng. secure; -ly.] 
1, In a secure manner; in security or safety ; 
safely, without danger: as, To travel securely. 
2. So as to be secure against danger or 
violence: as, To fasten a door securely. 
3, Without fear or apprehension ; in confi- 
dence of safety. 


“Sccurely, though by steps but rarely trod, 
Mounts from inferior beings up to God.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 118. 


*4, With confidence ; confidently. 


“Whether any of the reasonings are inconsistent, I 
securely leave to the judgment of the reader.” —Atter- 
bury. (Todd.) 


*sé-cure’-mént, s. 
Security, protection. 


“They, like Judas, desire death; Cain, on the con- 
trary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained securement 
from it.”—Browne: Vulgur ELrrours. 


*gé-clire’-néss, s. [Eng. secure; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being free from 
fear or apprehension ; a feeling of security 
or confidence, 

2. Security, safety. 


“To any least secwreness in your ill.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Bloody Brother, ii, 4. 


*g6-cur’-ér, s. [Eng. secur(e), v. 3 -er.] One 
who or that which secures, 


sé-cur’-i-fer, s. (SecuriFeRa.] Any indi- 
vidual of the Securifera (q.v.). 


(Eng. secwre; -ment.} 


séc-u-rif'-ér-a, s. pl. [Lat. secwris = an axe, 
and fero = to bear.] 

Entom.: Latreille’s name for a section of 
Terebrantia. The thorax is affixed to the ab- 
domen by its whole base, not simply by a 
narrow point. He divided them into Ten- 
thredineta and Urocerata. 


sé-cur’-i-form, a. (Lat. securis= an axe, 
and jorma =form, shape.] Having the form 
or shape of an axe or hatchet, 


sé-cur-i-né’-ga, s. [Lat. securis=an axe, 
and nego=to deny, to refuse, in allusion to 
the hardness of the wood.] 

Bot.: A genus of Buxex. The fruit of 
Securinega Leucopyrus, a large shrub or small 
tree growing on the sub-Himalayas is eaten. 
The wood of S. obovata is made into agricul- 
tural implements. 


s8-cur-i-ty, s. (Fr. sécurité, from Lat. securi- 
tatem, accus. of secwritas, from secwrus = secure 
(q.v.); Sp. seguridad ; Ital. secwrita.] 

1. A feeling of safety, whether founded on 
fact or delusion ; freedom from fear or appre- 
hension ; confidence of safety; hence, care- 
lessness, over-confidence, want of caution ; 
heedlessness. 


“He means, my lord, that we are too remiss, 
While Bolingbroke, through our secu rity, 
Grows strong and great in substance and in friends.” 
Shakesp, : Richard 11., iii. 2. 
2. Freedom from danger or risk ; safety. 


“For your security from wa treachery (having no 
hostage to countervail you) take my word.’—Sidney : 
Arcadia, bk, iii. 

3. Certainty, assurance, confidence, assured- 
ness. 
“Prosperity and security often encourage them to 


separate.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 4 
4, That which guards or secures; a defence, 
a guard ; hence, specifically— 
(1) Something given or deposited to secure 
or assure the fulfilment of a promise or 
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obligation ; the observance of a provision ; the 
repayment of a debt or the like; surety, 
pledge. 
‘in our time, to invest such a surplus, at something 
more than three per cent., on the best reese) that 
has ever been known in the world, is the wor! of a 
few minutes.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


Security for costs must be given by a 
plaintiff residing abroad; security for good 
behaviour or for keeping the peace may be 
required of those whose previous conduct or 
present threats show that such a restraint is 
needful. 

(2) One who engages himself as surety for 
the obligations of another; one who becomes 
surety for another. 

5. An evidence of debt or of property: as a 
bond, a certificate of stock, or the like. 


6é-diin’, s. [Named from Sedan, a town in 
France, N.E. of Paris.] An upright convey- 
ance for one person, much in vogue during 


SEDAN CHAIR. 


the last century. Sedans were first seen in 
England in 1581, and regularly used in London 
in 1634. It was usually carried by two men, 
by means of a pole on each side, 


“Ye who, borne about 
In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 755. 


sedan-chair,s. A sedan. 


gé-date’,s. (Lat. sedatus, pa. par. of sedo= 
to settle, causal from sedeo=to sit; Ital. 
sedato.] Composed, calm, quiet, serene, tran- 
quil; unruffied by passion ; staid. 
“A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test.” 
Cowper: Pity Poor Africans. 
gé-date’-ly, adv. {Eng. sedate; -ly.] In a 
sedate, calm, or composed manner ; calmly. 
“And Lara gazed on these sedately glad, 
His brow belied him, if his soul was sad.” 
Byron: Lara, i, 21, 
gé-date’-néss, s. [Eng. sedate; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sedate; calmness of 
mind or manner; composure, tranquillity ; 
freedom from agitation or disturbance of mind. 
“To preserve the coolness and sedateness proper to 
meng ious or learned inquiries,"—Waterland: Works, 
® g8-da’-tion, s. (Lat. sedatio, from sedatus, 
pa. par. of sedo=to settle.) [Separr.] The 
act of calming; the state of being calmed or 
settled. 


“Tt is not any fixed sedation, but a floating mild 
variety that pleaseth.”—Feltham: Resolves, 85. 


god-a-tive, a. & s. (Fr. sédatif, from Lat. 
sedatus ; Sp. & Ital. sedativo.] 

A. As adj.: Tending to compose, calm, or 
tranquillize ; soothing ; specif., in medicine, 
tending to allay irritability and irritation; 
assuaging pain. 

B. As subst.: A medicine which allays 
irritability and irritation, and which assuages 
pain. 

{] Sedatives are divided, according to the 
rede on which they act, into External or 

ocal (as hydrocyanie acid, belladonna, and 
opium), Spinal (hemlock, bromide of potas- 
sium), Stomachie (dilute hydrocyanie acid 
and nitrate of silver), and Vascular (ammonia, 
alcohol), 


* sede, v. [SEED, v.] 


86 dé-fén-dén’-do, phr. [Lat.] 

Low: In defending himself; the plea of a 
person charged with slaying another that he 
committed the act in his own defence; the 
plea of self-defence. 


*se’-dent, a. (Lat. sedens, pr. par. of sedeo= 
to sit.] Sitting, inactive, quiet. 


* séd-Cn-tir’-i_a, s. pl. [Neut. plof Lat. sed- 
entarius = sedentary.] [SEDENTARY-ANNELIDS. ] 


sed-én-tar-i-2, s. pl. 


sé-dér’-int, s. 


sédge, * segge, s. 


sedan—sedition 


(Fem. pl. of Lat. 
sedenturius = sedentary.] 

Zool. ; A sub-tribe of Dipneumones. Spiders, 
with the ocelliin two rows. They construct 
webs for the capture of prey, remaining in 
the centre or at the side. There are four 
families : Thomiside, Tegenariide, Theridiide, 
and Epeiride. 


séd’-en-tar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. sedentary ; -ly.] 
In a sedentary manner, 


séd’-en-tar-i-néss, s. [Eng. sedentary; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being seden- 
tary ; inaction. 
“ Paleness, which may be imputed *0 their seden- 
tauriness, or want of motion.”"—L, Addison; West 
Barbary (1671), p. 113. 


séd’-en-tar-y, * sed-en-tar-ie, a & s. 
[Fr. sédentwire, from Lat. sedentarius, from 
sedens, pr. par. of sedeo=to sit; Sp. & Ital. 
sedentario. } 

A. As adjective : 
1, Accustomed to sit much, or to pass most 
of the time in sitting. 
“The most sedentary and least enterprising of any.” 
—Waterland: Works, viii. 462. 
2, Requiring much sitting: as, a sedentary 
occupation. 
8. Passed for the most part in sitting. 
‘A sedentary life, appropriate to al! students, 
crushes the bowels.”"—Harvey : On Cansamptions, 
*4, Caused by sitting much. 
“ Length of years 
And sedentary numbness craze my limbs.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 57. 
* 5, Motionless, inactive ; not moving. 


“ The sedentary earth... attains 
Her end without least motion,” 


Milion: P, L., viii. 33, 
B. As substantive: 
Zool.: Any spider of the Sedentariz (q.v.). 


* sedentary-annelids, s. pl. 
Zool. : The Sedentaria of Latreille, 
COLOUS-ANNELIDS. ] 


(Prop. the third pers. pl 
perf. indic. of sedeo= to sit, and lit, = they 
sat.] A term employed chiefly in minutes of 
the sittings of courts, to indicate that such 
and such members were present at the sitting. 
Thus, sederunt A, B, C, D, &c., signifies that 
A, B, C, D, &., were present, and composed 
the meeting. Hence, it is extended to mean 
a sitting or meeting of a court, and in a still 
more extended sense, a more or less formal 
meeting or sitting of any association, society, 
company, or body of men. 


“An association met at the Baron d’Holbach’s; 
there had its blue light sederwnts, and published 
transactions."—Curlyle: Essays ; Diderot. 


Y Acts of sederunt : [Act, s., B. (b), 3. (8)]. 


[A.8. seeg; Low. Ger. 
segge; Sw. & Gael. siesg; Wel. hesg. Skeat 
considers it to be from the Teutonic base, seg 
=tocut.] ([Ssa.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Generally in the sense II. 2, 
but sometimes more vaguely. 

“Their horse at chariots fed, 
On greatest parsly, and on sedge, that in the fens is 
bred.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad ii. 
IL. Botany: 


1. The genus Carex (q.v.); also Cladium. 
2. (Pl.): The Cyperacez (q.v.). 


+ sedge-bird, s. 

Ornith, ; The Sedge-warbler (q.v.). 

“Worms, slugs, and various aquatic insects form 
the chief food of the Sedge-bird, but Naumann states 
that in autumn it will eat elder-berries.”"—Yarreli: 
Brit, Birds (ed. 4th), i, 379, 

sedge-warbler, s. 

Ornith. ; Acrocephalus schenobenus, &@ sum- 
mer visitor to England, arriving in April and 
departing in September. Its total length is 
rather less than five inches; tail compara- 
tively short; upper surface rufous-brown, 
clouded with a darker shade; breast, belly, 
and lower tail-coyerts pale buff. The eggs are 
five or six in number, pale yellowish-brown, 
generally clouded with a darker shade, and 
the young are hatched about the end of May. 


“The cock Sedge-ewarbler may be heard throughout 
the day, and frequently during a summer's night, 
imitating the notes of various Se in a somewhat 
confused and hurried manner."—Yarrell.; Brit. Birds 
(ed. 4th), i. 377, 


(TusBI- 


*sédged, a. [Eng. sedg(e); -ed.] Made or 


composed of sedges, 


“With your sedged crowns and ever-harmless looks.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, iv. 1. 


std&-y, * sedg-ie, * siedg-ie, a. 


séd’-i-meént, s. 


séd-{-mént’-ar-y, a. 


: (Eng. 
sedg(e); -y.] Overgrown with sedges. 


“ On the gentle Severn'’s sedgy bank.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 13 


* g8-dis'-i-tat-éd, a. (Lat. sedigitus, from 


sew = six, and digitus=a finger.] Having six 
fingers on one or both hands. 


s6-dil’-i-a, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of sedile =a seat; 
it. 


sedeo = to sit.] 

Arch. : Originally the rows of seats in a Ro« 
man aniphi- 
theatre. 
Now ap- 
plied to the 
stone seats 
on the south 
side of the 
altar in } 
Catholie 
churches; 
used by the 
priest, dea- 
con, and 
snb - deacon 
in the inter- 
vals of the Fl 
church ser- SEDILIA. 
t he 2 a aA (Chesterton, Oxon.) 
row of such seats is provided for the clergy, 
and they are occasionally canopied and en- 
riched with sculpture. 


i 


{Fr., from Lat. sedimentum 
=a settling, subsidence, from sedeo= to sit, 
to settle ; Sp. & Ital. sedimento.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: The matter which subsides 
or settles to the bottom of water or any other 
liquor; lees, dregs, settlings. 

“A sort of water... with a yellow sediment at the 

bottom.’—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. iii., ch. viii. 

2. Geol.: Earthy or other matter which, 
after having for a time been suspended or held 
in solution in water, is deposited at the 
bottom. It is produced wherever there is 
water in motion, and the strata which it calls 
into existence may consequently be lacus- 
trine, fluviatile, or marine. It often alters its 
area of deposition: thus, if a lake which inter- 
cepted it be filled up, it may pass along a river 
traversing that lake, and be deposited many 
miles away in the sea. Volcanic movements 
altering the levels of a conntry affect it 
greatly. It is of the same colour as the 
materials from which it was derived, if these 
are homogeneous. It is perpetually de- 
posited through the globe on a colossal scale, 
and has in process of ages created the sedi- 
mentary rocks. The International Geological 
Congress (1881) recommended the following 
terms for describing sedimentary strata: a 
growp requiring an era, a system requiring a 
period, a series requiring an epoch, and a stage 
requiring an age for its deposition. <A stage is 
divided into beds, for which a corresponding 
chronological tern has not yet been fixed. 
On this plan one would speak of the Second- 
ary or Mezozoic group and era, the Oolitic sys- 
tem and period, the Upper Oolite series and 
epoch, and the Middle Purbeck stage and age. 


(Fr. sédimentaire. 
Containing or consisting of sediment ; form 
by sediment. 


sedimentary rocks, strata, forma- 
tions, or series, s. pl. 

Geol.: Rocks, strata, or formations laid 
down as sediments from water, Aqueous 
rocks (q.v.). Some are argillaceous, some 
arenaceous, and some calcareous. [FossIte 
IFEROUS.] 


{ séd-i-mén-ta/-tion, s. [Mod. Lat. sedte 


mentatio.] [SrpIMENT.] 
Geol. : Deposition of sediment, 


“Upon this view a formation like the Lias is one 
formed by a process of very slow and intermittent 
sedimentation.”— Nicholson : Palwont., i. 38. 


sé-di’-tion, * se-di-ci-oun, * se-du-ci- 


oun, .s. [Fr. sédition, from Lat. seditionem, 
accus. of seditio = dissension, sedition ; lit.= 
a going apart, from se-, sed- = apart, and itum, 
sup. of ee=to go.| A factious rising or com- 
motion in a state, not amounting to insurrec- 
tion ; the stirring up or fomenting of such a 
commotion ; the stirring up or fomenting of 
discontent against government, and disturb- 
ance of public tranquillity, as by inflamma- 
tory speeches or writings; acts or language 
exciting to a breach of the peblic peace ; ex- 
citement of resistance to lawful authority. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
oF, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. — 


a 


seditionary—see 
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Sedition comprises such offences of this class 
as do not amount to treason, being without the 
overt acts which are essential to the latter. 
Thus there are seditious meetings, seditious 
libels, &c., as well as direct and indirect acts 
amounting to sedition ; all of which are mis- 
demeanours, and punishable as such by fine 
and imprisonment. 


“And he released unto them him that for sedition 
and murder was cast into prison.”—Luke xxiii. 25, 


* sé-di-tion-ar-y, s. (Eng. sedition; -ary.] 
An inciter or promoter of sedition. 


“Barabbas was a thief, murderer, seditionary.”"— 
Bishop Hall: Select Thoughts, § 49. 


86-di-tious, * se-du-ci-ous, a. [Fr. sédi- 
tieux, from Lat. seditiosus, from seditio = sedi- 
tion (q.v.); Sp. sedicioso ; Ital. sedizioso.] 
1, Pertaining to or of the nature of sedi- 
tion ; tending to excite sedition.: 


“Tshall now move... thata Bill be brought in to 
suppress seditious societies and seditious practices.”— 
itt : Speech, April 19, 1799. 
2. Exciting or promoting sedition; guilty 
of sedition. 


“The funeral oration, in which he classed a seditious 
ope among the martyrs.”—Goldsmith: The Bee, 
oO. 


g6-di-tious-ly, adv. [Bng. seditious; -ly.] 
In a seditious manner ; with factious or tu- 
multuous opposition to government or law. 
“Tf agything mess in a religious meeting seditiously, 
e 


and contrary to ublic peace, it is to be punished,” 
—Locke: On Toleration. “4 


s&-di-tious-néssg, s. (Eng. seditious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being seditious. 


séd-rat’, s. [Arab.] 

Muhammadan Mythol. : The lotus tree, stand- 
ing on the righthand side of the invisible 
throne of Ali, with two rivers running from 
its roots. Its boughs extend further than the 
distance between heaven and earth, number- 
less birds singing among them, and countless 
angels resting beneath their shade, and a 
houri being enclosed in each seed of the fruit. 
(Cf. Rev. xxii.) 


sé-dii¢e’, vt. [Lat. seduco = to lead or draw 
apart: se- = apart, and duco= to lead.] 

1, To draw aside or entice away from the 
paths of rectitude and duty, as by bribes, pro- 
mises, or the like ; to lead astray; to corrupt; 
to tempt and lead to wrong. 


“He no longer despaired of being able to seduce 
Monmouth,.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. Specif.: To entice to a surrender of 
chastity. 


*sé-duce’-a-ble, * sé-dii¢’-i-ble, a. (Eng. 
seduce; -able.] Capable of being seduced or 
led astray; corruptible ; liable to seduction. 

“ Affording a hint of sin unto seduceable spirits,”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, vii., ch, xix, 
*gé-diice’-ment, s. [Eng. seduce ; -ment.] 
1, The act of seducing ; seduction. 


“Tis true, ‘twas a weak part in Eve to yield to the 
seducement of Satan.”—Howell : Letters, bk. ii., let. 24. 


2. The act or means used in order to seduce, 
as flattery, falsehood, bribes, or the like. 


“ Her hero’s dangers touched the pitving power, 
The nymph's seducements, and the magic bower.” 


- 25 Pope, ( 
aé-diig-ér, s. 


(Eng. seduc(e) ; -er.] 

1. One who seduces; one who entices or 
draws another aside from the path of recti- 
tude or duty; specif., one who by flattery, 
promises, bribes, or other means, persuades 
a female to surrender her chastity. 


“Grantit me, 0 king; otherwise a seducer flourishes, 
and a poor maid is undone.”—Shakesp.: All's Well, v.3. 


2. That which seduces, leads astray, or en- 
tices to wrong. 


“ Our thoughts too, as well as our passions and appe- 
eae great seducers."—Gilpin: Sermons, vol. i, 
ser. 2) 


*se-dug’-i-ble, a. (Srpucraste.] 
sé-diig-ing, pr. par. or a, [Supuce.] Se- 


ductive. 
“What heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms ?” 
Cowper: Task, ii. 482. 
sé-du¢-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. seducing; -ly.] 
In a seductive manner ; seductively. 


_- * g6-diig’-ive, a. [Eng. sedwe(e); ~ive.] Se- 
ductive. 

@6-diic’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. seductionem, 
accus. of seductio—a leading aside, from 

—- geductus, pa. par. of seduco= to seduce (q.v.); 

_ Bp. seduccion ; Ital. seduzione.] 


1, The act of seducing or leading away from 
the path of rectitude and duty by means of 
flattery, bribes, promises, or the like ; entice- 
ment to evil or wrong. 

“Not a direction, but a seduction to a simple man,” 

—Waterland; Works, iv. 313, 

2. Specif.: The act or crime of persuading 
a female, by flattery, bribes, or other means, 
to surrender her chastity. 

4 If a girl too old to be protected by the 
Criminal Law be seduced, a parent or employer 
can bring an action really for seduction, 
though by a legal fiction what he claims 
is damages for the loss of the girl’s services in 
household duties, 


sé-diic’-tive, a. (Lat. seduct(us), pa. par. of 
seduco = to seduce (q.v.); Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 
Tending to seduce or iead astray ; enticing or 
seducing to evil or wrong; attracting by 
flattering appearances, 
“Go, Queuehs sycophant ! no more 
Display thy soft seductive arts.” 
Langhorne ; Sun Flower & the Ivy. 
sé-die'-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. seductive; -ly.] 
In a seductive manner. 


{sé-diie’-tréss, s. (Lat. seductor =a seducer; 
Eng. suff. -ress.] A female seducer ; a female 
who seduces. 


sé-du’-li-ty, * se-du-li-tie, s. [Fr. sedu- 
lité, from Lat. sedulitatem, accus. of sedulitas, 
from sedulus = sedulous (q.v.) ; Ital. sedulita. ] 
The quality or state of being sedulous ; 
diligent and assiduous application ; industry ; 
constant attention ; diligent assiduity. 
“Terms implying great sedulity aun contention of 


soul.”—Barrow.: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 14, 


séd’-u-lots, a. ([Lat. sedulus, a word of 
doubtful origin, but prob. connected with 
sedeo=to sit.] Assiduous and diligent in 
application or pursuit ; constant, steady, and 
persevering in business or in endeavours to 
effect an object ; industrious, diligent, labor- 
ious, 


“The Britons squeeze the works 
Of sedulous bees.” Philips: Oider, ii. 


séd’-u-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. sedwlous; -ly.] 
In a sedulous manner; with sedulity or 
assiduity ; with constant and steady applica- 
tion ; assiduously, industriously, painfully. 
“ Sedulously taught and propagated it.”— Warburton: 
Occas. Reylections, § 5. j 


* géd/-u-lotis-néss, s. [Eng. sedulous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sedulous; 
assiduity, sedulity ; constant and steady ap- 
plication ; industry ; steady diligence. 


“Her prospered sedulousness gave her an under- 
standing much above her age and sex.”—Boyle; Works, 
ii, 316, 


se’-diim, s. [From Lat. sedes=a seat, or 
sedeo = to sit, from the sort of places where 
the species grow. ] 

Bot.: Stonecrop or Orpine; a genus of 
Crassulee., Succulent herbs, generally with 
cymose flowers. Calyx four- to six-lobed; 
petals four to six, generally five, patent ; 
stamens eight to ten, usually ten; follicles 
with many, more rarely with few seeds, 
Known species 120, chiefly from the North 
Temperate and Arctic Zones, especially in the 
old world. Among them are, Sedum Rho- 
diola, formerly Rhodiola rosea, the Rosewort, 
S. Telephium, the Orpine or Live-long, S. 
villosum, the Hairy Stonecrop, S. album, the 
White Stonecrop, S. acre, the Biting Stone- 
crop or Wallpepper, and S. rupestre, St. Vin- 
cent’s Rock Stonecrop, S. syphyllum, 8S. 
sexangulare, S. reflecum, S. tectorum, S. Cepceea, 
and S. stellatum. The most common of the 
wild species is S. acre, which has golden yellow 
flowers, and is fouhd on rocks, walls, and sandy 
places near the sea, and even on the thatched 
roofs of cottages. It is acrid, rubefacient, 
emetic, and purgative. S. ochrdleucum, de- 
scribed by Dioscorides, is a refrigerant, S. 
Telephium, a refrigerant and an astringent, 


* geé (1), s. [(Sua.] 


see (2), *se, *sea,s. [0. Fr. sed, se=a 
seat, a see, from Lat. sedem, accus. of sedes = 
a seat, from sedeo = to sit.) (Spar, s.J 


*1, A seat. 
* And smalle harpers with her glees 

Sate under hem in divers sees.” 

: huucer ; House of Fame, iii. 
* 9. The seat of regal authority; a throne. 
“Nor that, which that wise of Jurie framed 

With endlesse cost to be th’ Almighties see.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. x. 80, 


3. The authority of the pope; the papa) 
court: as, To appeal to the See of Rome. 

4, The seat of episcopal power ; the diocesa 
or jurisdiction of a bishop or archbishop. 

“ You my lord archbishop, 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintain’d.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
see, *se, *seen, *sen (pa. t. * swugh, 
* sauh, saw, * say, * seigh, * sey, * sigh, pa. 
par. * seie, * seghen, * seien, * sein, * sen, seen), 
vt. & 4 [A.S. sedn, sidn (pa. t. seah, pl. 
sdwon, ségon, pa. par. gesegen, gesewen) ; cogn. 
with Dut. zien (pa. t. zag, pa. par. gazien); 
Icel. sjd (pa. t. sd, pa. par. senn); Dan. see; 
Sw. se; Goth. saihwan (pa. t. sahw, pl. sehwum, 
pa. par. saihwans) ; O. H. Ger. sehan, sehen.]} 

A. Transitive : 

1. To perceive or observe by the eye; to 
have knowledge or perception of the existence 
and apparent qualities of by the organs cf 
sight; to behold. 


“‘I see before me man nor here nor here.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ti. 2. 


*9, To regard, to look after, to watch over, 


“Quod Pandarus, ‘Madame, God you see!'" 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, 


3. To regard, to look at, to take care of, to 
attend to, to give attention to. 
ates my gelding in the stable.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry 


4, To perceive mentally; to form a con- 
ception or idea of: to observe, to distinguish, 
to comprehend, to understand. 

“Now I see you'll be a courtier.”"—Shakesp, ; Merry 

Wives of Windsor, iii. 2. 

5. To witness, to experience, to become 

acquainted with. 
“When I have seen such interchange of state.” 
Shakesp.: Sonnet 64, 
6. To suffer, to feel, to experience. 
“Tf aman keep my saying, he shall never see death.” 
—John viii. 51. 
7. To call on; to visit; to pay a visit to. 
“*Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house,” 

Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, 1, 8. 

* 8. To have intercourse or communication 
with ; to meet or associate with. 


“The main of them may be reduced to Jan 8, 
and to an improvement in wisdom and prudence, by 
seeing men, and conversing with people of different 
tempers and customs.”—Locke. 


9, To escort, to attend; as, To see a lady 
home. (Collog.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To have the power of perceiving by the 
proper organs; to have the power or faculty 
of sight. 

‘* Neither eyes nor ears to hear nor see.” 
Shakesp.:; Venus & Adonis, 487. 

2. To perceive mentally ; to have intellec- 
tual sight or apprehension; to discern, to 
understand. (Frequently followed by into 
or through : as, To see through a plan or trick.) 

“ The evidence of reason is called seeing, not feeling, 
smelling, or tasting. Yea, we are wont to express the 
manner of the divine knowledge by seeing, as that 
kind of knowledge which is most perfect in us.”— 
Reid: Inquiry, ch, vi., § 1. 

3. To be attentive; to pay attention; to 

attend ; to take heed; to observe. 

_ “ Let's see further.” Shitkesp. : Cymbeline, v. 6 

4, To look out; toinquire. (With for.) 

“ Let's see for means.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v.11. 

5, To examine, to inquire, to consider, to 
take care. 

“‘ See now whether pure fear and entire cowardice 
doth not make thee wrong this virtuous gentle- 
woman,”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ii, 4, 

6. To beware. 

“ See thou do it not.”—Acvelation xix. 10. 


1. Let me see, Let us see: Phrases used to 
express consideration, or to introduce the 
particular consideration of a subject. 

2. See to it: Look well to it; take care, 
beware. 


“ See to é well, protect yourself.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ti. 1. 


8. To see about a thing: To pay attention to 
a thing; to consider a thing; to take steps 
for the accomplishment or execution of a 
thing. 
4, To see to: 
* (1) To look at, to behold. 
“An altar by Jordan, a great altar to see to."— 
Joshua xxii. 10, 
(2) To attend to; to look after; to take 
care of. t 


“ See to my house.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 1. 8 


seé, interj. (Ser, v.] An interjection used to 


DO; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go; gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
sn, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


- 
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call the attention to an object or a subject ; 
lo! behold! 
“Ts there any thing whereof it may be said, See, 
this is new ?”—Zccles. i. 10. 


* see’-a-ble, a. (Eng. see, v.; -able.] Capable 
of being seen. (Southey.) 


seé'-bich-ite, s. [After Mr. Seebach; suff. 
-ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A mineral originally described as 
herschelite (q.v.), but made a new sprcies 
by Bauer. Crystals like those of herschelite. 
Compos. : a hydrous silicate of alumina, lime, 
and soda, Found in cavities in basalt at 
Richmond, near Melbourne, Australia. 


see’-bright (gh silent), s. [Eng. see, v., and 
bright. Named from its supposed effect upon 
the eyes.) 


Bot. : Salvia Sclarea. 


seed, *sede,s. [A.S. séd; cogn. with Dut. 
zaad; Icel. scedhi, saddh; Dan, sed; Sw. 
sid; Ger. saat. From the same root as 
sow (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The fecundating fluid of male animals ; 
gemen, sperm. (In this sense the word has 
no plural.) 

(2) That from which anything springs ; 
original ; first principle. 

«To sow the seeds of a revolution in the Reninsula,” 

—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885, 

(8) Principle of production. 

“* Praise of great acts he scatters, as a seed 
Which may the like in coming ages breed.” 
Wallace. (Todd.) 

(4) Progeny, offspring, descendants. (Rare 
except in Scripture and religious writings.) 

“* His seed shall inherit the earth."—Psalms xxv, 18. 

* (5) Race, generation, birth, descent. 


“ Of mortal seed they were not held, 
Which other mortals so excell'd.” 
Waller: To Zelinda, 29. 


II. Bot. & Veg. Physiol.: A mature ovule, 
As a rule, it remains modelled on the same 
lan, though minor changes may be produced 
By the suppression, addition, or modification 
of certain parts. The side of a seed most 
nearly parallel with the axis of a compound 
fruit, or with the ventral suture or sutural line 
of a simple fruit, is called its face; the oppo- 
side, its back. When a seed is flattened 
lengthwise, it is said to be compressed ; when 
vertically, it is depressed. It is attached to 
the placenta by the hilum (q.v.) or umbilicus. 
The opposite point is its apex (q.v.). The 
integuments of a seed are called its testa; 
the rudiments of the future plant, its embryo, 
and a substance often interposed between 
them, albumen (q.v.). [CHALAzZA, RAPHE, ARIL 
CoryLepon.] Except in the Gymnosperms, 
the seeds are enclosed in a pericarp, often 
strong, which defends them from cold or from 
injury. Withinacountry, a balloon-like pappus, 
hooks, &c., can disperse seeds. Most of thom, 
however, even when defended by their peri- 
carps, cannot be long in salt water without 
being injured; still, Darwin calculated that 
one-tenth the plants of a flora might be floated 
across 900 miles of sea, and after all germinate, 
They could be taken yet farther in the 
gizzards of birds, in particles of earth ad- 
hering to their feet, or among soil floated on 
icebergs. On shore, melon seeds have been 
known to grow when forty-one years old, 
maize when thirty, rye when forty, the 
sensitive plant when sixty, and the kidney 
bean when 100. The old story about seeds 
taken from a mummy-case germinating is nob 
now believed. [Mummy-wHeEat.] In some 
countries laws have been passed against the 
adulteration of seeds. 


“ He gives 
The beds the trusted treasure of ete seeds,” 


Cowper ; Task, iii, 650. 
q To run to seed : [Run, v., J 81.) 
seed -basket, seed-carrier, s. A 


basket in which the seed to be sown is carried 
by the sower. 


seed-bed, s. A plot where the seed is 
originally grown, and from which the young 
plants are pricked out. 


seed-box, s. 

Bot. : Ludwigia alternifolia and L. hirtella, 
seed-bud, s. 

Bot.: An ovule, 


seeable—seek 


seed-cake, s. A sweet cake containing 


aromatic seeds. 
‘* Remember, wife, ce 
The seed-cake, the pasties, and furmenty pot. 
Tusser. 


+ seed-coat, s. 

Bot. : The integument or covering of a seed. 
Used chiefly of the testa, but sometimes of 
the aril. 

seed-cod, s. A seed-basket. (Prov.) 


seed-cone, s. A cone containing seed. 

(Not a botanical term.) 
“ Gathered seed-cones of the pine-tree,” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, xviil, 

seed-corn, seed-grain, s. Corn or 
grain for sowing. 

seed-crusher, s. An instrument for 
crushing seed for the purpose of expressing 
oil. 

seed-down, s. 
seeds. 

seed-drill, s. A machine for sowing seed 
in rows. 


* geed-field, s. A field for raising seed. 


seed-garden, s. A garden for raising 
seed. 


seed-grain, s. [SEED-coRN.] 
seed-lac, s. [Lac.] 


seed-leaf, seminal-leaf, s. 
Bot. : A cotyledon. Called also seed-lobe. 


seed-leap, seed-lip, seed-lop, s. 
[A.8. séd-leap, from s@¢d = seed, and leap=a 
basket.] The same as SEED-BASKET (q.V.) 


seed-lobe, s. [SeEp-LEAF.] 


seed-oil, s. Oil expressed from various 
kinds of seeds. 


seed-pearl, s. A small pearl, resembling, 
or of the size of a grain or seed, 

“The dissolution of seed-pearl in some acid men- 

struum.”—Zoyle, 

seed-plat, seed-plot, s. 

1. Lit.: A plot or piece of ground on which 
seeds are sown to raise plants, to be after- 
wards transplanted ; a seed-bed. 

2. Fig.: The place where the seed, or 
origin of anything, is sown; the starting- 
place ; the hot-bed. 

“Thou seed-plot of the warre.” 
Ben Jonson » Execrations upon Vulcan, 

*seed-sheet, s. The sheet containing 
the seed carried by the sower. 


seed-time, s. The proper time or season 
for sowing seed. 

‘While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest 

shall not cease.”—Genesis vili. 22. 

seed-vessel, s. 

Bot. ; The vessel, case, hollow box, pericarp, 
or envelope within which a seed is contained. 
(Fruvir.] 


seed-wool, s. Cotton-wool not yet 
cleansed of its seeds. (Amer.) 


The down on vegetable 


seed, v.i. & t. [SEED, 8.] 


A. Intransitive: 
1. To sow seed. 


“In the north-western territories ploughing and 

Seog, have commenced,”—Pall Mall Gazette, March 

2. To grow to maturity, so as to shed seed ; 
to come to seed. 


“They pick up all the old roots, except what they 
design for seed, which they let stand to seed the next 
year.”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 


* 3, To shed the seed. 
B. Transitive : ; 

1, Lit. ; To sow, to scatter, as seed. 

“There were three different modes of seeding grain 
in use among the Romans in the times of Varro and 
Columella.”"—Knight ; Dict. Mechanics, s, v. Seed. 

2, Fig. : To sprinkle as with seed, to cover 

or ornament with something thinly scattered 
or sprinkled over, as seed. 


seéed’-éd, pa. par. ora. (SEED, v.] 


A, As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Bearing seed; hence, matured, full- 
grown, 


“The vernal blades that rise with seeded stem 
Of hue purpureal.” 
Mason: English Garden, bk, iL 


2. Sown, sprinkled with seed, 


II. Her.: Represented with seeds of such 
and such a colour. (Said of rosés, lilies, &c., 
when bearing seeds of a tincture different to 
the flower itself.) 


*geed’-6r, s. [Eng. seed, v.; -er.] 
or that which sows or plants seeds, 


*geed’-full, a. (Eng. seed, s.; -full.] Full of 
seed ; pregnant. 


seéd’-i-néss, s. [Eng. seedy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being seedy; shabbiness, 
wretchedness. 


“What is called ‘seediness,’ after a debauch, is a 
pian proof that nature has been outraged, and will 
ave her penalty.”—Blackie ; Self-Culture, p. 74, 


*geed’-lét, s. [Eng. seed, s. ; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A small plant reared from seed ; a seedling. 


“ Slender-stalked, capsuled seedlets."—Century Ma 
gazine, Dec., 1878, p, 449. 


seéd’-ling, a. & s. [Eng. seed; dimin. suff. 
-ling.J 

A. As adj.: Produced or raised from the 
seed. 


“ O that some seedling Bie eece 
Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow!" 
Scott ; Lady of Lake, ti. 20. 
B. As subst. : A plant reared from the seed, 
as distinguished from one propagated by 
layers, buds, &c. 

“Prepare also matrasses, boxes, cases, pots, &c., for 
shelter to your tender plants and seedlings newly 
sown, if the weather prove very bitter.”—Avelyn; 
Kalendarium; Nov. 


One who 


* geed’-néss, s. (Eng. seed ; -ness,] Seed-time, 


“ Blossoming time 
That from the seedness the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyson.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 1. & 
seéds’-man, s. [Eng. seed, s., and man.] 
1, One who deals in seeds. 


“The ordinary farmer . . . cannot afford to 
seed at first hand from tho seedsman,”—VField, Oct, 
1885. 


2. One who sows seeds; & sower. 


“As it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, i. %. 


*seéd’-ster, s. (Eng. seed, 8. ; -ster.] A sower. 


seed’-y, a. (Eng. seed; -y.] 

I, Lit.: Abounding with seeds ; having run 
to seed. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. Having a peculiar flavour, supposed to 
be derived from the weeds growing among the 
vines. (Applied to French brandy.) 

2. Worn out; shabby and poor-looking : as, 
seedy clothes. 

8. Dressed in worn-out, shabby clothes, 


“A seedy raft who has gone twice or thrice into the 
gazette.”—Thackeruy : Virginians, ch. ix. 


4, Feeling or looking wretched and miser- 
able, as after adebauch. (Slang.) 

a 1 Orerers 
Ree Mae Pre bey ity ryt ite 

seedy-toe, s. A disease of the feet in 

horses. 

“Tf it is allowed to get wet and is neglected, it will 
try any horse with the least tendency to seedy-toe, 
thrush, or any such diseases of the feet.” — Field, Jan. 
80, 1886. 

see’-ing, pr. par., a., s., & conj. [SEx, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act, state, or power of 

perceiving by the organs of sight; sight. 
* D. As conj.: Considering, taking into ac- 
count ; since, because, inasmuch as. 

“ Seeing gentle words will not prevail, assail them 
na the army of the king.”. esp, : 2 Henry V1., 

Ve 
seélr, seke, (pa. t. sought *souht, pa. par 
sought), vt. & 4 [A.8. sécan, sécean (pa. b. 
sdhte, pa. par. gesdht) ; cogn. with Dut. zoeken ; 
Icel. sekja ; Dan. soge; Sw. sdka ; O. H. Ger. 
suohhan ; M. H. Ger.*swochen; Ger. suchen.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To go in search or quest of; to search 

for, to try to find, to look for. 


“The man asked him, saying, What seekest thou? 
ana he said, I seek my brethren,”—Genesis xxxvil, 


2. To try to obtain, to try for; to inquire 


for, to solicit. 


“Others tempting him, ht mm 
Luke xi. 16. ee pent of hina 


3. To aim at, to try to gain; to pursue as 
an object or end, to strive after. 
“What win I, if I gain the thing I sought” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2m, co = 6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


seeker—seesaw 
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*4, To search, to explore. 


“ Have I sought every country far and near?” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry W1., v. 4. 


* 5. To go to, to resort to ; to have recourse 


“a Seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal.”—Amos v. 5. 
B. Intransitive: 


1. To search ; to make search ; to endeavour 
to find. 


ony pores seek, find out.”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives, 


2. To strive, to aim; to endeavour after. 


“ The sailors sought for safety by our boat,” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 1 1. 


3. To use solicitation ; to solicit, to ask. 

“* Seek and ye shall find.”— Matthew vii. 7. 

* 4, To search, to examine, to try. 

5. To endeavour, to try. 

“They sought to lay hands upon him.”— Mutt. xxi. 46, 
*6. To resort ; to have recourse; to apply. 


“Tt was your delight 
To seek to me with more obsequiousness 
Than I desired.” Massinger: Picture, i. 2. 


* 41. To be to seek: 


) To be at a loss; to be without know- 
ge, experience, or resources. 
“Unpractised, unprepared, and still to seek.” 
Milton: P. L., viii, 197. 
(2) To require to be sought for; to be want- 
ing or desiderated. 
2. To seek after: To make pursuit; to en- 
deavour to take or gain. 


“Violent men have sought after my soul.”—Psulm 
lxxxvi. 14. 


peek’-ér, s. [Eng. seek; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. One who seeks ; an inquirer, a searcher. 


“T confess that in philosophy I am a seeker, yet 
cannot believe that a sceptick in philosophy must be 
one in divinity.”—Glanvill : Scepsis Scientifica, 

*2. One who makes application; one who 
resorts. 


II. Church Hist. : (See extract). 


“He ie Henry Vane] set up a form of religion ina 
way of his own, yet it consisted rather in a withdraw- 
yeti all other forms, than in any new or parti- 
cular oplnions or forms ; from which he and his party 
were called Seekers, and seemed to wait for new and 
clearer manifestations. ... His friends told me he 
leaned to Origen’s notion of an universal salvation of 
all, both of the devils and the damned, and to the 
doctrine of pre-existence.”—Burnet : Hist. Own Time 
(ed. 1822), i. 279, 


*seek’-sor-row, s. [Eng. seek, and sorrow.] 
One who contrives to cause himself sorrow or 
vexation ; a self-tormentor. 

** And thou seeksorrow, Klaius, them among.” 
Sydney: Arcadia, 

“geel (1), * cele, * seele, v.t. [Fr. siller, 
from cil=the eyelid; Lat. ciliwm=an eye- 
lid, an eyelash. ] 

1. Lit. : To close the eyes of with a thread ; 
a term of falconry, it being a common prac- 
tice to run a thread through the eyelids of a 
hawk, so as to keep them together when first 
taken, to aid in making the bird tame or tract- 
able ; to close, to shut. 


“ The wise gods see? our eyes.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 18. 


2. Fig.: To close, as a person’s eyes; to 
blind, to hoodwink. 
“To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, iii. 8. 
peel (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Low Ger. 
sielen = to lead off water.) To lean or incline 
to one side ; to roll, as a ship in a storm. 


“ When a ship seels or rowls in foul weather, the 
breaking loose of ordnance is a thing very dangerous.” 
—Raleigh. 


feel (1), * seele, s. [Set (2), v.] The rolling 
of a ship at sea. - 
“ And all aboard at every seel, 
Like drunkards on the hatches reele.” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of the Psalms, p, 181. 
*seel (2), s. [A.S. sel =a good time or oppor- 
tunity, luck, prosperity.] Time, opportunity, 
season ; obsolete except as the second element 
in provincial compounds ; as, hay-seel = hay- 
time, wheat-seel = wheat-time, &c. 


* seel’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. seely; -ly.] Sillily. 


*geel’-y, a. [A.S. selig=lucky, from sel= 
luck.] [SEE (2), s.] 
1, Lucky, happy, fortunate. 
gy ee ae ehh cinus Uonenday 3 July. 
_@, Simple, innocent, artless. 


“To holden chat . 
With seely shepherd’s swayne.”” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; July. 


‘8, Simple, silly, foolish. 


seem, *seeme, *seme, v.i. & ¢. [A.S. 
seman, geséman =to satisfy, to conciliate ; 
cogn. with Icel. sema=to honour, to bear 
with, to conform to; semr = becoming, fit ; 
soma = to beseem, to become.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To appear like; to present the appear- 
ance of being ; to look like; to be in appear- 
ance, though not in reality. 


“God stood not, though he seem’d to stand, aloof.” 
Cowper » Charity, 59. 


2. To appear; to be seen; to show one’s 
self or itself. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 1.) 

* 3. To assume an appearance or air; to 
pretend. 


““Nothing she does or seems but smacks of some- 
fais greater than herself.”—Shakesp. :- Winter's Tale, 
v. 4, 


4, To appear to one’s opinion or judgment ; 
to be thought. (Generally with a following 
clause as nominative.) 

* 5, To beseem, to befit. 


“ Nought seemeth sike strife.” 
Spenser ;: Shepheurds Calender; May. 


* B. Trans. : To beseem, to befit. 


“TShe] did far surpass 
The best in honest mirth that seem’d her well.” 
Spenser. (Todd.) 


§ Seem was formerly used impersonally 
with the dative case of a personal pronoun, as 
meseems = it appears to me; him seemed = it 
appeared to him, &c. 

It seems: It appears; it would appear. 
Used parenthetically— 

(1) Used sarcastically or ironically to con- 
demn the thing mentioned, and as equivalent 
to forsooth. (Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2.) 

@) It appears; as the story goes; we are 


‘A prince of Italy, i¢ seems, entertained his mistress 
upon a great lake."—Addison.: Guardian. 


*geem, s. [SEAM.] 
*seeme-lesse (1), a. [SzAMLEss.] 
*geeme-lesse (2), a. [SEHMLESS.) 


*geem’-ér, s. (Eng. seem, v.; -er.] One who 
seems; one who assumes aN appearance or 
makes a show of anything. 

“ Hence shall we see, 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 4. 
seem’-ing, pr. par., a., adv.,& s. [SEEM, v.] 
A. As pr. par..: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Appearing, apparent ; having or present- 
ing an appearance or semblance, whether real 
or not. 

“He entertained a show, so seeming just.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,514. 
*2, Specious or plausible in appearance. 
“That little seeming substance,” 
Shakesp.: Lear, i. 1, 
*3,. Becoming, befitting, proper. 


“Tt wer farr more seeming that they shoulde with the 
by good liuing begin to be men, then thou shouldest 
with them by the leauing of thy good purpose, shame- 
fully begin to bee a beast.”—Six 7, More: Works, p. 12. 

*C, As adv.: In a becoming or seemly 

manner ; becomingly, 


“Bear your body more.seeming.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, v. 4. 


D., As substantive: 
1, Appearance, show, semblance, especially 
when false or deceitful. 


“She that, so young, could give out such a seeming, 
To seel her father’s eyes up close as oak.” 
: Shakesp.. Othello, iii. 3, 
*2, Fair appearance. 
“These keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long.” 
Shakesp..: Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


*3, Judgment, opinion, apprehension. 


“ His persuasive words impregn’d 
With reason to her seeming.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 788. 


*seeming-virtuous, a. Virtuous in 
appearance, not in reality. 
“ My most seeming-virtuous queen.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 5. 
seem’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. seeming; -ly.] In 
appearance, apparently, ostensibly; in show 
or semblance. 
“Two seemingly inconsistent systems.”—Warbur- 
ton: Works, ii. 34, 
*geem/-ing-néss, s. [Eng. seeming; -ness.] 
1, Appearance, semblance. 


“Under the seemingness or appearance of evil.” — 
Jer. Taylor : Artificiul Handsomeness, p. 91. 


2. Fair appearance, plausibility. 


“The seemingness of those reasons persuades us on 
the other side." —Dighy - Of Bodies, ch. vii. 


*seem’-lész, *seeme-leese, a. (Eng. 
seem, V. ; -less.] Unbecoming, unseemly, unfit, 
indecorous. 

“ Artegal himself her seemelesse plight did rue,” 
Spenser: F.Q., V. ii. 25. 

* seem’-li-héd, *seém’-ly-héde, s. [Eng. 
seemly ; -hed, -hede = hood.] Seemliness ; seem- 
ly or comely appearance. 

“A young man full of seemlyhede.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 1,130, 
*seem’-li-ly, adv. [Eng. seemly; -ly.) In 
a seemly manner; decently, comelily. 


seem -li-néss, *seeme-li-nesse,s. [Eng. 
seemly ; -ness. | 
1. The quality or state of being seemly or 
becoming; comeliness, propriety, decency, 
decorum. 


“The natural seemliness of one action and unseem- 
liness ce another.’—Bp. Horsely: Sermons, vol. ii., 
ser. xxi. 


*2, Fair or specious appearance, 
“Strip thou their meretricious seemliness.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, viii 
seem -ly, *seem-lie, *seme-ly, * sem-li, 

a.&adv. [Icel. semiligr =seemly, from semr 
= becoming, from sama = to beseem, to befit, 
from samr = same (q.V.). ] 

A, Asadj.: Becoming, beseeming, befitting ; 
suited to the object, occasion, purpose, or 
character ; suitable, decent, proper. 


“The hero is about to offer sacrifice, and he wishes 
to offer it up in peace, clad in a seemly robe of pure 
white.”—Coz : Introd. to Mythol., p. 108. 


B. As adv. (for seemlily): In a becoming or 
seemly manner ; decently, becomingly. 


“ There, seemly rang'd in peaceful order stood 
Ulysses’ arms, now long disus’d to blood.” 
Pope. (Todd.) 


*geem-ly-héde, s. [SEEMLIHED.] 
seen, pa. par. ora. [SEE, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
*B, As adj.: Versed, skilled. (A Latinism.) 


‘A schoolmaster 
Well seen in musick.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 


seep, v.i. [Srip, S1PE.] 


seep’-y, a. [Eng. seep; -y.] Oozy; full of 
moisture ; specif. applied to land not properly 
drained. (Scotch & Amer.) 


ge’-ér, seer (1), s. [Eng. see, v.; -er.] 
1. One who sees; a spectator. 


“We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of 
dreams, and a seer of visions.’ —Addison: Spectator, 


2. A prophet; one who foresees future 
events. 
“ Enough ! I will not play the seer ; 
I will not longer strive to ope 
The mystic volume.” Longfellow’: To a Child, 
seér (2), s. [Sér in various Hindoo languages.} 
A weight in India, formerly varying in differ- 
ent parts of the country, but by an Act of the 
Anglo-Indian Government (Oct. 31, 1871), the 
seer was adopted as the primary standard of 
weight, and made = a kilograinme. 


seér (3), s. [SrErr.] 
seer, a. [Suar, a.] 


seér’-hand, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A fine 
muslin of a grade between nainsook and mull. 


sé'-ér-ship, seér’-ship, s. [Eng. seer (1), 
and -ship.] The office or quality of a seer. 


see-saw, s. & a. [A reduplication of saw, 
from the action of two men sawing wood, 
when the motion is up and down.) 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A child’s game, in which two persons sit, 
one on each end of a board or plank, which is 
balanced on some support in the middle, and 
thus the two move alternately up and down. 

2. A board or plank adjusted for such pur- 
pose. 

3. Motion or action resembling that in the 
game of seesaw; alternate or reciprocating 
motion. 

II. Whist: A double ruff; the playing of 
two partners, so that each alternately wins 
the trick. 

B, As adj. : Moving up and down or to and 
fro; undulating with reciprocal motion. 

“ His wit ull seesaw, between that and this.” 
4 Pope; Satires. (Prol.) 
see-saw, v.t. & i. [Sresaw, s.] ] 

A. Trans.: To cause to move in a seesaw 
fashion, 


5 


, b6y; POUt, jSw1; eat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 


cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -oious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel deL 
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B. Intrans.: To move as in the game of 
seesaw ; to move up and down or backwards 
and forwards. 


‘Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then 
it went all of a sudden again on John’s side; so they 
went seesawing up and down, from one end of the 
room to the other,”"—Arbuthnot, 


seethe, *sethe (pa. t. seethed, * sod, * soth, 
pa. par. scdden, *soden, *sothen), v.t. & 4. 
LA.S. seddhan (pa. t. seadh, pa. par. soden) ; 
cogn. with Dut. zieden; Icel. sjddha (pa. t. 
saudh, pl. saudhu, pa. par. sodhinn); Dan. 
syde; Sw. sjuda; O. H. Ger. siodan; Ger. 
sieden; cf. also Icel. svidha=to burn, to 
singe. ] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To boil; to prepare for food in hot 
liquor. 

“Till... the contents were sufficiently stewed or 
seethed.”—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. iv., ch. iii. 

* 9. To soak ; to steep and soften in liquor. 

B. Intrans. : To be in a state of ebullition ; 
to boil ; to be hot. 

“ Asthesmoke of a seething pot.”—Tyndall. Workes, 
Pp. 7. 

geeth’-er, s. [Eng. seeth(e); -er.] One who 
or that which seethes; a boiler; a pot for 
boiling. 
“Like burnished gold the little seether shone.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 
$6-fa/-tians, s. pl. [Arab. sefat = qualifica- 
tion, attribute.] 

Muhammadanism: A sect of Muhammadans 
who held that God possessed eternal attri- 
butes, and that there was no difference between 
the ‘essential attributes” and the “‘attri- 
butes of operation.” To these they, in process 
of time, added a third category, ‘“‘ declara- 
tive attributes,” by which they understood 
anthropomorphic expressions, such as God’s 
eyes, his arms, his hands, &. They were 
opposed to the Mutazilites (q.v.). They 
ultimately split into several sects, some of 
which still exist. 


ség (1), s. [AS. secg.] 
1, Sedge. 
2. The yellow flower-de-luce, Iris Pseuda- 
corus. (Prov.) 


ség (2), ségg, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A cas- 
trated bull; a bull castrated when full 
grown. (Scotch.) 


s6-gar’,s. [A common but erroneous spelling 
of C1GaR (q.v.).] 
* gege, s. [SIEGE.] 


sée’-gar, sag’-geér, s. [Said to beacorrupt. 
of safeguard. | 
Pottery: An open box of clay, which re- 
ceives articles of plastic clay or in the biscuit 
condition, and protects them while being 
baked in the kiln. [Bune (1), s., II. 2.] 

“As the china cannot be exposed directly to the 
blaze, it is put in pots or cases of fire-proof clay, called 
seggar's, the form and size of which are in accordance 
with the articles they are to contain.”—Scribner's 
Hagazine, March, 1878, p. 688, 

sé-ghol’,s. [Heb.] 
_ Hebrew Gram. : A vowel (+) corresponding 
in sound to the English e in lét, wét, &e. 


86’-gho-late, a. & s. [Heb. seghol, and Eng. 
suff. -ate.] 
A. As adj.: Having a seghol : as, a segholate 
verb, 99! 
B, As subst. : A word with a seghol in it. 


“Infinitive segholates.”— Moses Stuart: Hebrew 
Gram., p. 154, 


Bég-ment, s. (Lat. segmentum, for secmentum, 
from seco = to cut.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A part or portion eut off or 
marked off as separate from the rest; one of 
the parts into which a body naturally divides 
itself ; a section ; as, a segment of an orange, 

II, Technically : 


1. Compar. Anat.: One of the divisions or 
rings in the body of an insect, an annelid, a 
decapod crustacean, &c. 


2. Geom.: A part cut off from any fi 
a line or plane. B Ray ttl 


S| (1) Segment of a circle: 

Geom.: A part of the area of a circle, in- 
eluded between a chord and the are which it 
subtends. Anangle in a segment is the an gle 
contained by any two straight lines drawn 
from any point in the are and terminating in 
the extremities of the chord. Similar seg- 


seethe—seigniorage 


ments of circles are those which contain equal 
angles, or whose ares contain the same number 
of degrees. 

(2) Spherical segment : 

Geom. : A portion of a sphere bounded by a 
secant line and a zone of the surface. Ifa 
circular segment be revolved about a radius 
drawn perpendicular to the chord of the seg- 
ment, the volume generated is a spherical 
segment. 


segment-gear, s. [SECTOR-GEAR.] 


segment-saw, s. 

1. Wood-working : 

(1) A veneer-saw (q.V.). 

(2) A chair-back machine (q.v.). 

2. Surg.: Anearly circular plate of serrated 
steel, riveted to a wooden handle. 


segment-shell, s. 

Ordn : An elongated projectile invented by 
Sir W. Armstrong. The iron’ body is coated 
with lead, and contains a number of segments 
of iron in successive rings, leaving a hollow 
cylinder in the centre for the bursting-charge. 
The charge bursts on impact or by a time- 
fuse, and scatters the segments in all direc- 
tions. It may be used as case-shot by ar- 
ranging the fuse to explode the shell on 
leaving the muzzle. 


segment-valve, segmental-valve, 
s. A valve having a seating surface consist- 
ing of a portion of a cylinder. 

segment-wheel, s. A wheel a part 
ouly of whose periphery is utilized. 


+ segment-window, s. 
Arch. : A window of segmental shape ; a 
form of dormer or attic window. 


ség-mént’, v.i. [SeGment, s.] To divide or 
become divided or split up into segments ; 
specif., in physiology, to develop a succession 
of buds. 


ség-mént-al, a. [Eng. segment ; -al.] Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or resembling a seg- 
ment, 


segment- 
al-arch, s. 

Arch. : An 
arch described 
from a centre, 
and having 
less or more 
than 180°, 
usually less. 


segment-— 
al-organs, 
8. pl. 


q 


Comp. Anat. : ha ta 
Certain or- wee) 
gans, proba- SEGMENTAL ARCH. 


bly excretory, (From a private House, Cairo.) 

in the Anne- 

lida, consisting of sacs opening upon the ab- 
doninal surfaces. 


segmental-valve, s. [SzamentT-vALvE.] 


ség-mén-ta/-tion, s. [Eng. segment; -ation.] 
The act of dividing into segments; the state 
of being divided into segments. [SEGMENTED,] 


ség-mént-éd, a. (Eng. segment; -ed.] 
Compar. Anat.: Having similar structural 
elements repeated in a longitudinal series, as 
vertebre in the higher animals. 


* sée’-ni-tude, *ség’-ni-ty, s. [Lat. seg- 
nitia, segnitas, from segnis = sluggish.] Slug- 
gishness, dulness, inactivity. 


segno (as sén’-yd), s. [Ital.] 

Music: A sign or mark used in notation in 
connection with repetition ; abbreviated :8'. 
Al segno (to the sign), a direction to return to 
the sign ; dalsegno(from the sign), a direction 
to repeat from the sign. 


se’-gré-ant, a. [Fr.] 
Her.: A term applied to a griffin when 
standing on its hind legs, with the wings 

elevated and endorsed. 


*se'-gré-gate,a. [Lat. segregatus, pa. par. of 
segrego = to set apart, to separate: se-=apart, 
and grea, genit. gregis =a flock.) Separated 
from others ; set apart; select. 

“ The tone ated cae from paynims by the sacrament 


of baptysme, tother egate fro the laye le 
by the sacrament of order, UMGRee Works, Pease y 


+t segregate-polygamy, s. 

Bot.: Linneus’s name for a system of in- 
florescence, in which a number of florets, 
each with its own perianth, are comprehended 
within a common calyx. 


se-gré-gate, v.t. & i. [Fr. ségréger; Sp. & 
Port. segregar ; Ital. segregare.] [SEGREGATE, @.) 
A. Trans.: To separate from others; to 
set apart. 
B. Intransitive: 
*1. Ord. Lang. : To separate or go apart. 
2. Crystall.: To separate from a mass and 
collect about centres or lines of fracture. 


sé-gré-ga‘tion, s. [Lat. segregatio, from 
segregatus = segregate (q.v.); Fr. ségrégation ; 
Sp. segregacion.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of segregating ; the 
state of being segregated ; a parting, separat- 
ing, or dispersing. 

“A segregation of the Turkish fleet.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 

2. Crystall.: Separation from a mass, and 
gathering about centres through cohesive 
attraction or the crystallizing process. 


segue (as ség’-wa), s. [Ital.=it follows; 
Lat. sequor = to follow.] 
Music: A word which, prefixed to a part, 
denotes that it is immediately to follow the 
last note of the preceding movement. 


ség-ui-dil-la (la as ya), s. [Sp.] 
Music: A lively Spanish dance, similar to 
the country dance; the tune is in ? or $ time. 


Seid, Seyd, s. [Arab. = prince.] One of 
the descendants of Mohammed through his 
daughter Fatima and his nephew Ali. 


Séid’-litz, Seid’-litz, s. [See def.] The 
name of a village in Bohemia. 


Seidlitz-powder, s. 

Chem. : A mild, cooling aperient, made up 
in two powders, one, usually in blue paper, 
consisting of a mixture of Rochelle pert cud 
bicarbonate of soda, and the other, in white 
paper, of finely powdered tartaric acid. The 
powders are dissolved separately in water, 
then mixed, and the mixture taken while 
effervescing. It is intended to produce the 
same effect as Seidlitz-water. 


Seidlitz-water, s. 

Chem. : A sparkling mineral water, imported 
from the village of Seidlitz, in Bohemia, It 
is purgative, has a bitter and saline taste, and 
contains a large proportion of the sulphates 
of magnesia and lime, 


* seie, * sey, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SEE, v.] 


seignette (as san-yeétte), s. [From Seig- 
nette, an apothecary of Rochelle, who first 
made the salt.) (See etym. and compound.) 


seignette-sallt, s. 
Chem.: [ROCHELLE-sALT, SopI0-PoTAssiIc 
TARTRATE]. 


* seigneurial (as sen-y6'-ri-al), a. [Eng. 
seignior ; -ial.] 
1. Pertaining to the lord of a manor; 
manorial. 


“They were the statesmen, they were the lawyers; 
from them were often taken the bailiffs of the seig- 
neurial courts."—Burke ; ng. Hist., bk. iii., ch. vi. 


_ 2, Vested with large powers ; independent, 


seignior, *seignour (as sén’-yér), s. 
(O. Fr. seignewr, from Lat. seniorem, accus. of 
senior = elder, hence, an elder, a lord; Sp. 
sefior ; Port. senhor; Ital. signore.] [Senror.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In the south of Europe a 
title of honour ; signior. 


2. Feudal Law: A lord of a fee or manor. 

¥ (1) Grand seignior : [GRAND-SEIGNIOR]. 

(2) Seignior in gross: A lord without a 
manor, simply enjoying superiority and ser- 
vices. 


seigniorage, seignorage (as sén’-yér- 
ig), s. [Fr.] 

1. Something claimed by the sovereign or 
by a superior as a prerogative; specif., an 
ancient royalty or prerogative of the crown, 
whereby it claimed a percentage upon bullion 
brought to the mint to be coined, or to be 
exchanged for coin; the profit derived from 
lasuing, coins at a rate above their intrinsic 
value. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


seigniorial—seize 
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2. A royalty; a share of profit; royalty 
received by an author on his works. 


“The seignorage levied on tin in the Duchy of Corn- 
wall.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. i! te 


seigniorial (as sén-yor’-i-al), a. 
NEURIAL.] 


* seigniorize, * seignorise (as sén’-yér- 
ize), v.t. & i. [Eng. seignior; -ize.] 
A. Trans. : To lord it over. 
“ As proud as he that seignoriseth hell.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. iy. 
B. Intrans. : To be a lord or ruler. 


*seigniory, *seignory (as sén’-yér-y), s. 
[Fr. seignewrie.] A lordship, a territory; 
power or authority as sovereign lord. 


“O'Neil never had any seigniory over that country.” 
—Spenser : State of Ireland, “s 


seil, v.t. (Sw. sila=to strain.] 
through a cloth or sieve. 


“The brown four-year-auld’s milk is not seiled yet.” 
—Scott : Heart of Midlothian, ch. xiv. 


*gein, pa. par. ofv. [SEE, v.] 
*seinde, pa. par. of v. 


séine, séin, ‘sain, *sayne, *sean, s. 
[Fr. seine, from Lat. sagena; Gr. caynvy (sa- 
gené)=anet.] A large fishing net. 

“The sayne is a net, of about fortie fathome in 
length, with which they encompasse a part of the 
sea, and drawe the saine on land by two ropes, fastned 
at his ends, together with such fish as lighteth within 
his precinct."—Carew: Survey of Cornwall, fol. 30. 

seine-boat, s. A fishing-boat of about 
fifteen tons burden, used on the west coast of 
England to carry the seine (q.v.). 


“They have cock-boats for passengers, and seine- 
boats for taking of pilchards,”"—Carew. 


*gséin’-ér, *sayn-er, s. [Eng. sein(e), s.; 
-er.] A fisher with a seine or net. 


“Seiners complain, with open mouth, that these 
drovers work much prejudice to the commonwealth of 
fishermen.”—Carew : Survey of Cornwall, fo. 82. 


*geint (1), s. [Sarnt.] 
*seint (2), s. 
*seintuarie, s. 


seip, v.i. [Srez.] To ooze, to trickle, to leak. 
(Scotch.) (Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. xvii). 


séir, seér, s. (Etym. doubtful.] (See com- 
pound.) 

seir-fish, seer-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Cybiwm guttatwm, one of the Scom- 
bride, from East Indian seas. In form and 
size it resembles a salmon, and its flesh, 
though white, is firm, and very similar to 
salinon in flavour. 

“* Of those [fishes] in ordinary use for the table, the 

finest by far is the seir-jish, a species of Scomber, 


which is called Tora-malu by the natives.”"—Tennent : 
Ceylon, i, 205. 


“seise, v.t. [Srize.] 
seis'-in, s. (Srizin.] 


*seism, s. [Gr. cecouds (seismos) = an earth- 
quake. ] 
Physics : (See extract). 

“To be consistent with a Greek basis for seismo- 
logical terminology, some writers have thrown aside 
the familiar expression ‘ earthquake,’ and substituted 
the awkward word ' seism,'"—J, Milne: Earthquakes, 
Pp. % 

seis’-mic, *seis-mal, a. [Gr. ceopds 
‘seismos) =an earthquake; Eng. -ic, -al.] Of, 
longing to, or produced by an earthquake. 

“The coincidence of eruptions from neighbouring 


voleanos with extraordinary seismic convulsions,”—~ 
Scrope. Volcanos (ed. 1872), p. 7. 


seismic-centre, seismic-focus, s. 
(Gee extract.) 


“Whatever may be the real ey of the earthquake 
shock, it is convenient to regard its effects as proceed- 
ing from a concussion or sudden blow delivered under- 
ound at some definite centre, This centre of im- 
pulse is called the seismic-focus. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that such a centre... is in nature a 
subterranean region, which in many cases is no doubt 
of yatyalerae dimensions, measuring, paniaps, some 
miles in diameter.”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), vii. 609. 


seismic-vertical, s. 
Physics: An imaginary vertical line, joining 
the earth’s surface and the seismic centre. 


“ Just as the seismic force is in nature, nota single 
pe but a. considerable space, so the seismic-vertical 
snot a single line, hut rather a succession of parallel 
lines drawn vertically from every point of the focal 
area to the surface."—Hneye, Brit. (ed. 9th), vii. 610. 


/ seig’-mé-graph, s. [Gr. wevouds (seismos) = 
al earthquake, and ypapw (grapho) = to write.] 


(Srre- 


To strain 


(S1nGE. ] 


(CrncTuRE.] 
(SanctuaRy.] 


Physics: A seismometer ; an instrument for 
recording the period, extent, and direction of 
each of the vibrations which constitute an 
earthquake, For a complete seismograph, 
three distinct sets of apparatus are required : 
(1) to record horizontal motion ; (2) to record 
vertical motion ; and (3) to record time. The 
horizontal and vertical motions must be 
written on the same receiver, and if possible 
side by side, whilst at the instant at which 
the time is recorded a mark must be made on 
the diagram which is being drawn by the 
seismograph. The first instruments were 
merely modifications of the seismoscope 
(q.v.), but suecessive improvements have 
been introduced, and the seismograph has 
been brought to a high pitch of perfection. 
Some of the best, if not the best forms known 
are in use in the Imperial Observatory at 
Tokio, Japan, 

“The only approximations to true seismographs 

which have aoe been invented, are without doubt 
uri 


those which ng the past few years have been used 
in Japan,”—J, Afilne: Earthquakes, p. 13. 


sels-m6-graph’-ic, a. [Eng. seismograph ; 
-ic.]_ Pertaining to a seismograph or seismo- 
graphy ; indicated by a seismograph. 


sels-mog’-ra-phy, s. [Eng. seismograph ; 
-y.) A description or account of earthquakes, 


seis-m6-16g-ic-al, a. [Eng. seismolog(y) ; 
-ical.| Of, or pertaining to seismology (q.v.) ; 
used in, or devoted to the study of earth- 
quakes. 


“Tt is not impossible that seismological investi 
tion may teach us something about the earth's 
magnetisin.”"—J. Milne ; Earthquakes, p. 2. 


seis-m6l-6-gist, + seis'-md-logue, s. 
[Eng. seismology (q.v.); -ist.) A student of 
seismology ; one versed in seismology. 


“He can only pretend to be a very modest seis- 
mologist.”—Cornhill Magazine, Jan., 1884, p. 50. 


seis-mol’-0-gy, 8. [Gr. wevopds (seismos) = 
an earthquake ; suff. -ology.] 

Physics: The study of earthquakes. Prof. 
Milne (Earthquakes, Introd.) suggests that in 
addition to what are generally known as 
earthquakes, seismology should investigate : 
(i) Harth-tremors, or minute movements 
which eseape attention by the smallness of 
their amplitude; (2) Earth-pulsations, or 
movements which are overlooked on account 
of the length of their period ; and (8) Earth- 
oscillations, or slow and quiet changes in the 
relative level of the sea and iand, which 
geologists speak of as elevations or sub- 
sidences, Although seismology can scarcely 
be said to have existed before the early part 
of the nineteenth century, it has a rapidly- 
growing bibliography, is accumulating a store 
of facts and observations on which generaliza- 
tions may be based, and Prof, Milne is san- 
guine that earthquake-warnings in countries 
subject to seismic disturbances will be as 
common and as trustworthy as the storm- 
warnings at our seaports. (See also Brit. Ass, 
Report, 1858.) 


“ Another great impetus which observational seés- 
mology received was Mr. Mallet’s report upon the 
Neapolitan earthquake of 1857."—J. Milne; Earth- 
quakes, p. 8 


seis-mom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. wevopds (seismos) 
= an earthquake, and Eng. meter.] 

Physics: A seismograph (q.v.). The word 
is sometimes employed to include the seismo- 
scope (q.v.). 

“Instruments which will in this way measure or 


write down the earth's motion are called seismometers 
or seismographs,"—J. Milne: Earthquakes, p. 18. 


seis-m6-mét-ric, a. [Eng, seismometer ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to seismometry (q.v.); indicated 
by a seismometer. 


“The directors, , . who wished to add setsmometric 
apparatus to their other equipment.”—Nature, Aug. 
12, 1886, p. 343. 


seis-mom-6-try, s. (Eng. seismometer ; -y.] 
The act or art of measuring the force and 
duration of earthquakes by a seismometer. 


seis’-m0-scope, s. [Gr. werouds (seismos) = 
an earthquake and cKoméw (skoped) = to see, 
to observe.) 

Physics: The earliest and simplest form of 
earthquake-recorder. The first known was 
invented by a Chinaman named Choko, in 
A.D. 136, and shows the occurrence and 
direction of an earthquake by the fall of a 
column, a principle which was afterwards 
independently adopted in the West. Vessels 


‘bOy; péat, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


filled with viscid liquids have been used}; 
the height to which the liquid is washed up 
the side of the vessel being taken to indicate 
the intensity, and a line joining the points of 
maximum motion to denote the direction of an 
earthquake. Palmieri’s seismoscope (probably 
suggested by Mallet) consists of horizontal 
tubes turned up at the end, partly filled with 
mercury. To intensify the motion of the mer- 
cury, small floats of iron ary placed on the sur- 
face, attached by threads to a pulley provided 
with indices moving in front of a scale of de- 
grees, whence the intensity may be read off. The 
direction is determined by the azimuth of the 
tube giving the maximum indication, several 
tubes being placed in different azimuths. 
Pendulum seismoscopes, both swinging and 
fixed, have also been employed. 


“The clock is started into motion by means of a 
Palmieri seismoscope.”—Nature, Aug. 12, 1886, p. 344. 


sels-m0-sedp’-ic, a. [Eng. seismoscop(e) ; 
-ic.) Of, or pertaining to a seismoscope ; 
indicated by a seismoscope (q.V.). 

“ The character of the record given by certain instru- 
ments is sometimes only seismoscopic."—J. Milne: 
Earthquakes, p. 13. 

sel-sur’-a, { Si-sur-a (sur as zhur), « 
[Gr. vevotw (seisid), poet. form of celw (seid) = 
to shake, and ovpa (owra) = the tail.] 

Ornith. ; A genus of Muscicapide, with five 
species, from Australia and Austro-Malaya 
(including Celebes). The best known is Seisura 
inquieta hee inquietus, volitans, or musicola, 
Lath.), the Restless Flycatcher—the Grinder 
of the colonists; allied to Rhipidura (q.v.). 
Head and upper surface shining bluish-black ; 
wings dark ; lores deep velvety black, under 
surface silky white, except sides of the chest, 
which are dull black. It frequently sallies 
forth into the open glades of the forest, and 
procures its prey by poising itself in the air 
with a remarkably quick motion of the wings, 
precisely after the manner of the English 
kestrel, every now and then making sudden 
perpendicular descents to capture any insect 
that may attract its notice. (Gould.) 


* g@’-i-ty, s. [Lat. se = one’s self.) Something 
peculiar to a man’s self. (Tatler.) 


seiz-a-ble, a. [Eng. seiz(e); -able.) Capable 
of being seized ; liable to be seized or taken. 
‘* Wherever a glance was seizable.” 
Hood; Miss Kilmansegg. 
seize, seise, *sayse, * seyse, * sese, v.t. 
&i. [O. Fr. saisir, seisir (Fr. saisir) = to put 
one in possession, from O. H. Ger. sazzan, 
sezzan = to set, to place, to put in possession 
of ; Ger. setzen.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To fall or rush upon suddenly and take 
hold of ; to grasp suddenly. 

** Whence rushing he might surest seize them both, 

Both griped in each paw.” Milton: P. L., iv. 407. 

2. To take possession of by force, with or 
without right. 

“ Having first seized his books.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, iii. 2. 

8. To take hold of suddenly; to affect or 
come upon suddenly ; to overpower. 

“Where is she gone? Haply, despair hath seized her.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 5. 

4. To take possession of, as an estate or 
goods, by virtue of a warrant or legal au- 
thority. 

“Thy lands and all things we do seize into our hands.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It., tii. 1. 

*5, To fasten, to fix. 

“ Seizing cruell clawes on trembling brest.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. v. 

6. To make possessed ; to put in possession 
of. (With of before the thing possessed.) 

** All those his lands which he stood seized of.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 1, 

7. To grasp or lay hold of with the mind; 
to comprehend. 

II. Nawt.: To bind or fasten, as two ropes, 
together, or two parts of the same rope, by 
means of smaller stuff. 

B. Intrans.; To grasp; to take into posses- 
sion ; to fall on or grasp. (Followed by on or 
wpon.) 

“His lands then seized on by the conqueror.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry Vi, iii. 2. 

J To seize up: 

Naut.: To tie a man up to receive punish- 
ment, 

“The man pulled off his clothes, and walked up ta 

the grating. The quarter-maaters * him up." 
Marryat: Peter Simple, ch. lvi. 
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geiz-6r, s. (Eng. seiz(e) ; -er.] One who seizes. 


seiz’-in, séis'-in, s. [Fr. saisine, from saisir 
= to seize.] 

Law: 

1. Possession. Seizin is of two sorts, seizin 
in deed (or fact) and seizin in law. Seizin in 
deed is when actual or corporal possession is 
taken; seizin in law is when something is 
done which the law accounts as possession or 
seizin, as an enrolment, or when lands descend 
to an heir, but he has not yet entered upon 
them. In this case the law considers the 
heir as seized of the estate, and any person 
wrongfully entering upon the lands is ac- 
counted a disseizor (q.v.). 

“We will consent, and grant, that he as superiour 
lord to performe the premisses may haue the seizine 
of all the land and castels of the same, till they that 
pretend title to the crowne be satisfied in their suit.” 
—Holinshed: Historie of England (an. 1291). 

2. The act of taking possession. 

3. The thing possessed ; a possession. 


“Many recoveries were had, as well by heirs as suc- 
cessors, Of the seizin of their pvedecessors.”—Hale, 


¥ Livery of seizin: [LIVERY]. 
*geizin-ox, s. [SasiNE-ox.] 


seizing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Srrze.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of grasping or taking 
possession of suddenly or by force. 

II. Nautical: 

1. The act of binding two ropes, or the two 
parts of the same rope, together, by means of 
smaller stuff. 

2. The rope-yarn or stuff used for such 
seizing. 


Pb Wren 7 tis 
se1z-mom-€-ter, s. 
seiz-or, s. (Eng. seize); -or.] 

Law: One who seizes or takes possession. 


seiz-ure, * seis’-ure, s. [Eng. seiz(e) ; -ure.] 
1. The act of seizing, grasping, or taking 
hold or possession of suddenly or by force; 
sudden or violent grasp or grip; a taking 
een Se whether illegally by force, or 
egally under the authority of a warrant or 
the like. 

“The Indians having perceived, by our seizure of 
the bark the night before, that we were enemies, they 
immediately fled into the woody part of the island.”— 
Anson: Voyages, bk. iii., ch, ii 

*2, Retention within one’s grasp or power ; 
hold, possession. 

“ Make o'er thy honour Py a deed of trust, 

And give me seizure of the mighty wealth.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


3. That which is seized or taken possession 


(SEIsMOMETER. ] 


of. 
“ Sufficient that thy pray'rs are heard, and death. . . 

Defeated of his seizure.” Milton: P. L., xi, 254, 
4, A sudden attack, as of a disease. 


“The prevalence of this atrocious crime was con- 
sidered to be the result of a divine seizwre.”—Lewis : 
Cred, Early Roman His¢. (ed. 1855), ii. 485. 


sé'-jant, sé’--jeant, a. (Norm. Fr. & Fr, 
séant, pr. par. of seoir (Lat. sedeo) = to sit.] 

Her.: Sitting, as a cat, with the forelegs 
straight. (Applied toa lion, &c.) 

WG) Sejant addorsed: Sitting back to back. 
(Said of two animals.) [ADDORSED.] 

(2) Sejant affronté: Borne in full face, sitting 
with the forepaws extended sideways, as the 
lion in crest of Scotland, 

(8) Sejant rampant : [RAMPANT-SEJANT.] 


*g6-join’ *se-joyn, v.t. [Lat. sejungo, from 
se= apart, and jwngo = to join.] To separate, 
to put or set apart. 

“There is no reason we should be 
censure.”—Bp, Hall; The Hypocrite, couned h eee 
s6-ju-goiis, a. [Lat. sejugis, from sex = six, 
and jugum = a yoke.) 
Bot. : Having six pairs of leaflets. 


*sé-jline’-tion, s. [Lat. sejunctio, from se- 
junctus, pa. par. of sejungo = to sejoin (q.v.).] 
The act of disjoining or separating; a dis- 
uniting ; separation. 

“The constitution of that people was made by a 


sejunction and separation of them from all oth 
tions in the earth.”—Pearson : On the Creed; Arta.” 


& s6-jiin’-gi_ble, a. ([Lat. sejungo=to se- 
join (q.v.); Eng. -able.] Capable of being dis- 
joined or separated. 


“ The spawn and egg are sefungible from tl 
fowl.”—Pearson : On the eet ne i aceon hae 


seizer—selection 


*geke, v.t. & i. [SEEK.] 

*geke, a. [Sick.] 

se'-kés, s. [Gr.=a pen, an enclosure, 8 
shrine. ] 


Anc. Arch.: A place in an ancient temple 
in which the images of deities were placed. 


sél'-a-ché, { sél’-a-chis, s.  [Gr. céAaxos 
(selachos)=one of a tribe of cartilaginous 
fishes. Aristotle derives the name from géAas 
(selas) =brightness, because most of these 
fishes are phosphorescent.] 

1. Ichthy.: A family of Lamnide, with one 
species, Selache maxima, the Basking-shark 
(q.v.). Second dorsal and anal very small ; 
gill-openings extremely wide; teeth very 
small, numerous, conical; snout short, but 
longer and more pointed in young specimens 
than in adults, which has led to individuals 
of different ages being considered as consti- 
tuting distinct species. 

2. Palewont.: Gill-rakers of this shark have 
been found in the AntwerpCrag. (Giinther.) 


tae the s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from selache 


(q.v.). 
Ichthy. : A synonym of Elasmobranchi (q.v.). 


s6-la’-chi-an, a. &s, [SELACHIA.] 

A, As adj.: Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the genus Selache, the order Selachia, or the 
group Selachii. 

“Tt isnot certain that the genus is not rather truly 


selachian,’—Nicholson: Paleont., ii. 163 
B. As subst.; Any individual of the genus 
Selache, the order Selachia, or the group 
Selachii. 
“Not met with in any other selachian.”—Giinther : 
Study of Fishes, p. 328, 
t s6-la/-chi-i, s. pi. 
(a.v.).] 
Ichthyology : 
1, A synonym of Selachia (q.v.). 


2, A group of Owen’s Plagiostomi, com- 
prising the Dog-fishes and Sharks. 


sél-a-choi’-dé-i, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from se- 
lache (q.v.), and Gr. eldos (eidos) = form. ] 

1. Ichthy: Sharks; a group of Plagios- 
tomi, distinguished from the Batoidei, or 
Rays, by having the body elongate, more or 
less cylindrical, gradually tapering toa snout, 
and contracting towards the tail, and the 
gill-slits lateral. Dr. Giinther enumerates 
nine families ; Carchariide, Lamnide, Rhino- 
dontide, Notidanide, Scylliide, Hybodon- 
tide, Cestraciontide, Spinacide, and Rhinide. 


2. Palewont.: From the Devonian onward. 
sél'-a-don-ite, s. 


sé-la/-gid, s. [Lat. selag(o) ; Eng. suff. -id.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Selaginacee (q.v.). 


s6-la-gi-na/-cé-m, s. pl. [Lat. selago, genit. 
selagin(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Selagids; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Echiales. Herbs, or small 
branched shrubs, with alternate, exstipulate, 
generally sessile leaves in clusters; calyx 
spathaceous or tubular, persistent, with 
several divisions, rarely with two sepals ; 
corolla tubular, irregular, five-lobed ; stamens 
four, usually didynamous, rarely two; an- 
thers one-celled ; style one, filiform; stigma 
nearly capitate; ovary superior; fruit two- 
celled, each cell one-seeded. From the Cape 
of Good Hope, Asia, Southern Europe, &c. 
Genera ten, species 120. (Lindley.) ; 


sé-la-gi-nél’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. selago (q.v.).] 

Bot.: A genus of Lycopodiacew. Known 
species about 150, chiefly tropical. One, 
Selaginella selaginoides is British. Selaginella 
convoluta is the Rock lily. 


sél-a-gite, s. ([Gr. cedrayéw (selaged) = to 
shine ; suff, -ite (Petrol.). ] ak ° 
Petrol.: A name proposed by Cordier for 
certain rocks which contained hypersthene. 
sé-la’-gd, s. ([Lat.=a kind of club-moss, 
Lycopodium Selago.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Selaginacee 


(q.v.). More than seventy species are known, 
all from the Cape of Good Hope. 


86’-lah, s. (Heb. 77D (selah). (See def.).] A 
word which occurs seyenty-one times in the 


(Mod. Lat., from selache 


(CELADONITE.] 


sél’-bite, s. 


*sél-couth-ly, adv. 


* sél’- doOm-néss, s. 


* sele, s. & v. 
sé-léct, v.t. 


Psalms and three times in Habbakuk, nearly 
always at the end of a verse. (See extract.) 


“ The ati} -.. has nies eros ia - 
indicating (1) a pause; (2) repetition (like Da Capo); 
a the end of a strophe; (4) playing with full power 
fortissimo) ; (5) a bending of the body, an obeisance; 
(6) a short recurring symphony (a ritornello). Of all 
pees) the ae aA Ns pee robable. Ina lecture 
on the subject, by . Ouseley, a psalm was su’ 
into which such ritornelli, on string instruments Bef 
trumpets, were introduced at every occurrence of the 
word Selah.”"—Stuiner ; Music of the Bible, p. 69. 


sé-las'-phor-iis, s. [Gr. cedacddpos (selas- 


phoros) = light-bringing.] 

Ornith, : Flame-bearers ; a genus of Trochil- 
ide, with eight species, ranging from Vera- 
gua in Central America to Mexico, thence 
along western North America to Nootka 
Sound. The tail is spreading, and the outer 
tail feathers are pointed. The throat-feathers 
are elongated at the side, and form a shield of 
brilliant colouring. The sound produced by 
their wings when in motion is a fond rattling 
noise, like the shrill chirrup of a locust. 


[After Selb, the discoverer ; suff. 
ite (Min.).} 

Min.: A silver ore of a grayish colour 
originally found at the Wenzel mine, Wolfach. 
Baden. From its composition it was regarded 
essentially as a carbonate of silver, but though 
substances of similar composition have since 
been found elsewhere, it is still considered to 
be a doubtful species. 


*g8l'-cOuth, a. [A.S. seldcidh, from seld= 


seldom, and cudh=known.] Rarely known 
or seen; rare, strange, unusual, 
“A selcouth sight they see.” 
Scott: Thomas the Rhymer, ili. 
{Eng. selcouth; -ly.J 
Rarely, seldom, uncommonly, strangely. 


** And how he died here selcouthly I fond. 
Rh. Brunne, p. 99. 


* géld, * seilde, a. & adv. [A.S. seld.] (Szt- 


DOM.) 
A. As adj.: Rare, scarce, 
B. As adv. : Rarely, seldom. 


*seld-shown, a. Rarely exhibited to 
public view. 
“ Seld-shown flamins 


Do press among the popular throngs,” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, i, 1. 


* géld’-en, adv. [SeLpom.] 
sél/-dom, * sel-dome, adv. & a. [A.8. seld- 


an, seldon, seldum, formed with adverbial 
suff. -wm (-om), from seld=rare ; ef. whilom ; 
cogn. with Dut. zelden; Icel. sjaldan ; Dan. 
sielden ; Sw. sdllan; O. H. Ger. seldan; Ger. 
selten.] 
A, As adv.: Rarely, not often, not fre- 
quently. 
“ And suffer now, not seldom, from the thought.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iii, 
*B, As adj.: Rare, infrequent, not common, 
“ For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure,” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 42, 
[Eng. seldom; -ness.] 
Rareness, infrequency, uncommonness, rarity. 


“The king and queen, in whom the seldomness of 
the sight increased the more unquiet longing.”—Sid- 
ney « Arcadia, bk, iii. 


(Sea, s. & v.] 


[SELEcT, a.] To choose and 
pick out from a number; to take by prefer- 
ence from amongst others; to pick out; to 
eull. 


“Am I selected from the crowd 
To witness it alone.” Cowper : Nightingale, 


sé-léct’, a. & s. [Lat. selectus, pa. par. of 


seligo = to choose: se-= apart, and lego= to 
choose. ]} 

A, As adj.: Taken from a number by pre- 
ference ; picked out from others by reason of 
some excellence or superiority ; culled out, 
choice; more valuable or excellent than 
others; superior: as, a select party, select 
troops. 

* B. As subst. : A selection. 


“He. . . sets forth a select of the Rye Plot papers.” 
—North; Examen, p. 308. ie 


s6-léct’-Ed, pa. por. ora. [SELECT, v.] 
* s6-léct'-Ed-ly, adv. 


{Eng. selected ; -ly.) 
With care in selection. . ae 


“Prime workmen . . . selectedly employed.”—Hey- 
wood. 


sé-léc’-tion, s. [Lat. selectio, from selectus. 


pa. par. of seligo = to select (q.v.).] 
1, The act of selecting, choosing, or picking 


fa os aad fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
rT, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


_ 


e 
> 
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out from a number by preference ; a taking 
by preference from a number ; choice, 

2, That which is selected, chosen, or taken 
by preference out of a number; a number of 
things selected or chosen from others by pre- 
ference. 

‘“While we sing’e out several dishes, and reject 
others, the selection seems but arbitrary, or upo 
opinion.” —Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk, ili., ch. xxv. 

J (1) Natural selection: [NaTURAL-SELEC- 
TION]. 


(2) Sexual selection : [SEXUAL-SELECTION]. 


* sé-léct’-ive, a. (Eng. select ; -ive.] Select- 
ing ; tending to select. 
“ The selective providence of the Almnighty.”—Bp, Hall. 
¥ A ‘‘ selective power” has been attributed 
to plants which take from the ground the 
precise nutriment that they require. 


s6-léct/-man, s. (Eng. select, a., and man.] 
A town officer chosen annually to manage the 
concerns of the town, provide for the poor, 
&c, Their number is usually from three to 
seven ip each town, and these constitute a 
kind of executive authority. (Amer.) 


sé-léct’-néss, s. (Eng. select, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being select ; choiceness. 


s6-léct’-or, s. [Eng. select; -or.] One who 
selects or chooses from a number; one who 
makes a selection. (Knox: Essays, No. 104.) 


g6-lén-, pref. [SELENO-.] 
selen-sulphur, s. [SELENIC-SULPHUR.] 


s6-len-Al’-dine, s. [Eng. selen(iwm); ald(ehy- 
drate), and suff, -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem.: CgHi3NSeo. A base produced by 
the action of selenhydric acid on aldehydrate 
of ammonium. When the crystals have formed, 
the selenhydrate of ammonium is removed by 
de-aerated water, and the crystals dried over 
oil of vitriol. They are small and colourless, 
have a disagreeable smell, and are slightly 
solubie in water, but easily in alcohol. Selen- 
aldine readily decomposes, giving off a fetid 
gas, and depositing a yellow powder. 


s6-lén-ar’-i-a, s. [Gr. cedrjvy (seléné) = the 
moon; Lat. fem. sing, adj. suff. -aria.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: The typical gemas of 
Selenariade (q.v.). 


sé-len-a-ri-a-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. selen- 
ari(a) ; Lat. fem. sing. adj. suff. -ad@.] 

1. Zool,: A family of Bryozoa, with the free 
polyzoary consisting of a plano-convex or 
concave disk, with one layer of cells on the 
convex surface. 

2. Paleont.: From the Cretaceous onward. 


sé-len’-ate, s. [Eng. selen(ic) ; -ute.] 
Chem.: A salt of selenic acid. 


selenate of lead, selenite of lead, s. 
Min.: Kerstenite. 


gé-len-é’-thyl, s. [Eng. selen(iwm), and ethyl.] 
Chem. : Se(C2H5)o. Selenic ethide. A fetid, 
oily liquid, very inflammable, obtained by 
distilling potassium selenide with potassium 
ethylsulphate. It acts as a bivalent radical, 
uniting with bromine, chlorine, oxygen, &c. 


gd-len-ét’-téd, a. (Eng. selen(ium), and (wr)- 
etted.] Combined with selenium. 


selenetted - hydrogen, s. 
DRIC-ACID. } 


sé-len-hy-dric, a. ([Eng. selen(iwm); hy- 
dr(ogen), and suff. -ic.] Derived from or con- 
taining selenium and hydrogen. 


selenhydric-acid, s. 

Chem. : H2Se. Selenetted hydrogen. Hydro- 

en selenide. A colourless gas produced by 

e action of dilute sulphuric acid on potas- 
sium or iron selenide. It is very soluble in 
water, and, like sulphuretted hydrogen, de- 
composes metallic solutions, insoluble selen- 
ides being precipitated. 


[SELENHY - 


sé-le’-ni-a, s. {Lat. selinon, from Gr. oéAcvov 
(selinon) = a kind of parsley.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Selenide (q.v.). 
Only one known species, from Texas. 


gé-lé’-nic, a. [Eng. selen(ium); -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from selenium, 


selenic-acid, s. 
Chem. : SeOo(HO)g. Discovered in 1827 by 


sé-lén’-i-dee, s. pl. 


sé-len’-ide, s. 


s6-lén-if’-ér-oiis, a. 


sé-lé-ni-0-cy-an -ic, a. 


s6-1é’-ni- ois, a. 


sé-len’-ite (1), s. 


* s6-len’-ite (2), s. 


Mitscherlich, and prepared by fusing an alka- 
line selenite with nitrate of potassium, con- 
verting the selenate formed into a lead or 
ecadinium salt, decomposing the latter with 
sulphydric acid, filtering and concentrating 
the filtrate by evaporation. Itis a transparent 
colourless liquid, boils at 280°, has a sp. gr. 
= 2°6, and resembles sulphuric acid; its 
admixture with water being attended with 
considerable rise of temperature. Selenic acid, 
boiled with hydrochloric acid, gives off chlorine 
and is reduced to selenious acid. 


selenic-ethide, s. (SsLENETHYL.) 


selenic-sulphur, s. 

Min,: A variety of native sulphur of an 
orange or sometimes brownish colour, con- 
taining selenium. Found at Vulcano, Lipari 
Islands, also at Kilauea, Hawaii. Called also 
Selen-sulphur and Selenium-sulphur, 


(Mod. Lat. seleni(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Bot. ; A family of Pleurorhizee. 


[Eng. selen{iwm) ; -ide.] 

Chem. (Pl.): Compounds of the metals, and 
alcohol radicals, with selenium. The metallic 
selenides can be produced by fusing selenium 
with the metal. They are mostly reddish or 
dark coloured, and are more difficultly acted 
on by nitric acid than the corresponding 
sulphides. Some occur in nature, as rare 
minerals. [].] 


{ Selenide of copper = Berzelianite ; Selenide 
of lead and copper = Zorgite; Selenide of 
copper and silver = Eucairite; Selenide of 
lead = Clausthalite; Selenide of mercury = 
Tiemannite ; Selenide of mercury and lead = 
= Lehrbachite; Selenide of silver = Nawman- 
nite ; Selenide of thallium = Crookesite. 


(Mod. Lat. seleniwm ; 
Lat. fero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. suff. 
-ous.) Yielding or containing selenium. 


sé-len-i-0-, pref. [SrvEno- (3).] 
sé-le-ni-6-¢y-an-ate, s. [Pref. selenio-, and 


Eng. cyanute.) 

Chem. (Pl.); CNMSe=CyMSe. Compounds 
analogous to the sulphocyanates discovered 
in 1820 by Berzelius. The potassium salt is 
obtained by fusing potassic ferrocyanide with 
selenium. It crystallizes in needles, very 
deliquescent, and soluble in water and alcohol. 
All the other seleniocyanates are formed, 
either by neutralising the acid with a base, or 
by precipitation, according as they are soluble 
or insoluble. 


[Pref. selenio-, and 
Eng. cyanic.} Derived from selenium and 


cyanic acid, 

seleniocyanic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CNHSe =CyHSe. Hydric selenio- 
cyanate. Prepared by passing a stream of 
sulphydric acid gas through a warm aqueous 
solution of lead seleniocyanate, filtering, and 
boiling the filtrate to expel the excess of sul- 
phydric acid. It is very unstable, the addition 
of almost any acid causing a precipitate of the 
selenium. 


seleniocyanic-anhydride, s. 
Chem. : CoNoSe= oy } Se. Obtained by the 


action of iodide of cyanogen on argentic 
seleniocyanate. It forms limpid rhombic 
tables which volatilise slowly on exposure to 
the air, melts at 60°, soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, and readily decomposed by acids. 


[Eng. selenum); -ous.] 
Pertaining to selenium, 


selenious-acid, s. 

Chem. : SeO(HO)2._ Produced by the hydra- 
tion of selenious oxide, or the action of nitro- 
muriatic acid on selenium. It is deposited 
from its hot aqueous solution in prismatic 
crystals like saltpetre and is a powerful acid, 
neutralising alkalis, and decomposing chlorides 
and nitrates with the aid of heat. It is dibasic, 
and forms unimportant neutral and acid salts 
with the alkalis and metals. 


{Eng. selen(iwm) ; -ite.] 
Chem. : A salt of selenious acid. 

[Gr. ceArjvm (selénd) = the 
moon.] One of the supposed inhabitants of 
the moon. 


86-lén’-ite (3), s. 


g6-lé’-ni-tm, s. 


(Gr. veAjvn (seléné) = the 
moon ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A name used by some mineralogists 
for the species gypsum (q.v.), by others 
applied to the crystallized forms only. 


sé-lén-it-ic, sé-1én-It-Io-al, a, (Eng. 


selenit(e); ~ic, -ical.] 

1. Of or pertaining to selenite ; resembling 
selenite, or partaking of its nature or pro- 
perties. [SELENITE (3). ] 

* 2. Pertaining to the moon. 


Gr. ceAnvy (seléné) = the 
moon. Named by Berzelius, because it was 
associated with tellurium (q.v.). ] 


Chem.: A non-metallic hexad element 
occupying an intermediate place between 
sulphur and tellurium. Symbol Se. Atomic 
weight 79°5. Discovered by Berzelius in 1817, 
Though not very abundant in nature, it enters 
into the composition of many minerals, and 
has been found in the free state in certain 
parts of Mexico. It is prepared from cupro- 
plumbie selenide by heating the pulverised 
ore with hydrochlorie acid, igniting the 
insoluble residue with an equal weight of 
black flux and dissolving out the selenide of 
potassium with boiling water. By exposing 
this solution to the air Selenium is deposited 
as a gray powder. Like sulphur, it occurs in 
the amorphous and crystalline states. Inthe 
former it may be drawn out into ruby-coloured 
threads, and when melted and quickly cooled 
becomes vitreous with a specific gravity of 4°8, 
and nearly insoluble in bisulphide of carbor, 
In the crystalline condition it forms mono- 
clinic prisms of sp. gr. = 4°5-4°7. It boils 
below a red heat, and gives off a deep yellow 
vapour which condenses in scarlet flowers, 
and when thoroughly heated burns with a 
blue flame forming selenious anhydride. It 
is oxidised and dissolved by nitric acid, yield- 
ing selenious acid. 


selenium-chlorides, s. pl. 

Chem.: The dichloride, Se€lg, is obtained 
by passing a slow stream of chlorine over 
fused selenium. It condenses as a dark yellow 
oily liquid with very pungent odour, and is 
quickly decomposed with hot water into 
selenious and hydrochloric acids. The tetra- 
chloride is formed by freely passing chlorine 
over fused selenium. It forms a white crystal- 
line mass, which on further heating yields a 
yellow vapour. It dissolves in water, forming 
selenious and hydrochloric acids. 


selenium-oxides, s. pl. 

Chem. : Selenious oxide, SeOg, is the only 
oxide of which the composition is exactly 
known. It is formed when selenium is burnt 
in a stream of oxygen. Ata heat below red- 
ness it volatilises in the form of a yellow 
vapour which condenses in white four-sided 
needles, It readily takes up water, forming 
selenious acid. The trioxide, SeO3, the 
anhydride of selenic acid, is not known, 


selenium -sulphur, s. [SELENIC-sUL- 


PHUR.] 


* gé-lén-i_iir -6t, * sé-len-tir-6t,s. (Eng. 


seleni(um), and wret.] 
Chem. : Selenide (q.v.). 


* g6-le-ni-u-rétt’-éd, a. [SeLeneTrEp.) 
s6-len-6-, sé-len-i-0-, sé-lén-, pref. [Gr. 


oeAnvy (seléné) = the moon, a crescent. ] 

1, Of or pertaining to the moon, 

2. Crescentic. 
( 3. at aiaae to, or containing selenium 
q.v.). 


s6é-len-0-bis'-miith-ite, s. [Pref. seleno- (8), 


and Eng. bismuthite.] 

Min.: A variety of bismuthinite (q.v.), 
stated to contain 10 per cent. of selenium. 
Found in Wermland, Sweden. 


sé-lén-0-cén’-tric, a. [Pref. seleno- (1), and 


Eng. centric.) Pertaining to the centre of the 
moon : as seen or estimated from the centre 
of the moon, 


sé-lén’-d-dont, a. [SrLenoponta.] Belong- 


ing to, or characteristic of the Selenodonta ; 
having molars with crescentic ridges, 

“The tooth of the Horse bearing to that of Anchi- 
therium the same relation as that of an Ox does to the 
corly, pag engin Artiodactyles."—£ncyc, Brit, (ed. 

, xiv. 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle. &c.= bel, deL 
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36-16n-6-d6n’-ta, s. pl. (Pref. selen- (2), and 
Gr. ddovs (odous), genit. dSévros (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 

Zool. & Palwont.: A group of Artiodactyle 
Mammals, with three sections, Tylopoda, 
Tragulina, and Pecora, or Ruminantia (q.v.). 
The molars have a crescentic ridged form. 
The earliest known meinber of the group is 
Anoplotherium (q.v.). 


s6-lén’-6-graph, s. [Serenocrarny.] A 
drawing or picture of the surface of the moon, 
or any part of it. 


sé-lén-dg-ra-phér, sé-lén-6g-ra- 
phist, s. [Eng. selenograph(y); -er, -ist.) One 
versed or skilled in selenography. 


sé-len-d-graph’-ic, sé-lén-0-graph’- 
ic-al, a. [Eng. selenograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Per- 
taining or relating to selenography. 


g6-len-dg’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. seleno- (1), and 
Gr. ypadw (grapho)=to write.) A descrip- 
tion of the moon and its phenomena ; the art 
of picturing or delineating the face of the moon, 


“ Hevelius, in his accurate Fieger or descrip- 
tion of the moon, hath well translated the known 
appellations of regions, seas, and mountains, unto the 
parts of that luminary.”—Browne. 


s6-lén-6-log’-ic-al, a. [Hng. selenolog(y) ; 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to selenology 


ge-len-ol’-0-gy, s. (Pref. seleno- (1), and Gr. 
Aoyos (logos)=a discourse.) That branch of 
astronomical science which treats of the moon. 


sé-let-¢i-des, s. [Mod, Lat., from Lat. selew- 
cis, genit. seleucidis = a kind of bird on Mount 
Cassius (Pliny). ] 

Ornith. : A genus of Epimachine. Bill longer 
than head, nearly straight, compressed, tip 
emarginate ; nostrils oblong, partly hidden by 
frontal feathers ; wings moderate ; tail short, 
composed of twelve nearly equal feathers ; 
tarsi moderate, scutellated ; outer and middle 
toes united at base; claws curved, acute. 
A single species, Selewcides alba, the Twelve- 
wired Bird of Paradise (q.v.). It was formerly 
classed with Epimachus. 


self, * selfe, *silf, a. & s. [A.S. self, seolf, 

sylf ; cogn. with Dut. zelf; Icel. sjdlfr ; Dan. 
selv ; Sw. sjelf; Goth. silba; Ger. selbe, selbst. 
According to Skeat, from a Teutonic base, 
selba for seliba, where se is the same as the 
Lat. se; Skt. sya = one’s own self, and lib is 
the same as the base of Goth. laiba=a rem- 
nant: bilaibjan=to be left; hence, the 
original meaning of self is ‘left to one’s self.” 
Self was originally used as an aljective = 
same, as ‘That self mould” (Shakesp. : 
Richard II., i. 2), and was declined as a 
definite or indefinite adjective, as Ic self, Ic 
selfa =I (my)self, and agreed with the pro- 
noun to which it was added ; as nom. Ie selfa ; 
genit. min selfes; dat. me silfwm; accus. 
mec silfne ; thw selfa—=thou (thy)self, he selfa = 
he (him)self, we silfe = we (our)selves, hi sil/e 
= they (them)selves, &c. In Old Eng. the 
dative of the personal pronoun was sometimes 
prefixed to the nominative of self, as Ic me silf 
=I myself, thu the silf = thou thyself, he him 
silf=he himself, we us silfe, ge eow silfe, 
ht him silfe. In the thirteenth century the 
genitive was substituted for the dative of the 
prefixed pronouns in the first and second 
persons, as mi self, thi self, for me self, the self, 
and owr self, your self, for us self, you self. 
From this the transition to myself, thyself was 
easy. Self then began to be regarded as a 
substantive, and the plural, selves, was formed 
on the analogy of nouns endinginf, In him- 
self, themselves, itself, the old dative remains 
unchanged; his self, their selves, are pro- 
vincialisms. With own, the possessive pro- 
nouns his, owr, your, and their may be used, 
as ‘Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree” (1 Peter ii. 24), and so in 
Scriptural language mine, as “I judge not 
mine own self” (1 Cor. iv. 3).] . 

A, As adjective: 

*1, Same, very. 

“ Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place.” Marlowe ; Faustus, il. 1, 
* 2. Of or pertaining to one’s self; own. 
** Who by setf and violent hands took off her life,”— 
sp. : Macbeth, v. 8. 

3. As a pronominal affix or adjective, self is 
affixed to personal pronouns (1) to express 
emphasis or distinction, and (2) when the 
pronouns are used reflexively. Thus, for 
emphasis, I myself will go, denotes not only 


selenodonta—self 


my intention of going, but also my deter- 
mination of going in person. Reflexively, 
he killed himself, we keep owrselves, &c. : Him- 
self, herself, and themselves are used in the 
nominative as well as in the objective case : 
as, “Jesus himself baptised not, but his 
disciples” (John iv. 2). Self (or selves) is some- 
times found separated from the pronoun ; as, 
“To thy sweet self too cruel” (Shakesp. : 
Sonnet 1), though in such cases, self may be 
regarded asa noun, Such phrases as Cesar’s 
self, Tarquin's self, are not, philologically speak- 
ing, so correct as Cwsar self, Tarquin self. 

B. As substantive: 

1. The individual as an object to his own 
reflective consciousness; a person as a dis- 
tinct individual ; one’s individual person ; the 
ego of metaphysicians ; the man viewed by 
his own cognition as the subject of all his 
mental phenomena, the agent in his own 
activities, the subject of his own feelings, and 
the possessor of faculties and character. 


“But whatsoever to some men makes a man, and 
consequently the same individual man, wherein per- 
haps few are agreed, personal identity can praus be 
placed in nothing but consciousness (which is that 
alone which makes what we call self) without involv- 
ing us in great absurdities."—Locke: Hiwman Under- 
standing, bk, ii., ch, xxvii, 

2. Personal interest; one’s own private 


interest : as, He is always thinking of se//. 

3, A flower or blossom of a uniform colour, 
especially one without an edging or border 
distinct from the ground colour, 

¥ Self is used as the first element in in- 
numerable compounds, generally of suffi- 
ciently obvious meaning, in most of which it 
denotes either the agent or the object of the 
action expressed by the word with which it is 
joined, or the person on behalf of whom it is 
performed, or the person or thing to, for, or 
towards whom or which a quality, attribute, 
or feeling expressed by the following word 
belongs, is directed, or is exerted, or from 
which it proceeds; or it denotes the subject 
of or object affected by such action, quality, 
attribute, feeling, and the like (Webster): as 
self-abhorring, self-accusing, self-deceiving, &c. 


self-abased, a. Humbled by conscious- 
ness of guilt or shame, 


self-abasement, s. 

1, Humiliation or abasement proceeding 
from consciousness of inferiority, guilt, or 
shame, 

2. Degradation of one’s self by one’s own act. 

self-abasing, a. Abasing or humiliating 


one’s self through consciousness of inferiority, 
guilt, or shame, 


self-abhorrence, 3. 
hatred of one’s self. 
“ Be shame and self-abhorrence mine.” 


Cowper ; Olney Hymna, xl. 
self-abuse, s. 


1, Abuse of one’s own powers. 


“Habitual spleen . . . had sometimes urged 
To seY-abuse a not ineloquent tongue.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, vii. 


(Shakesp. : 


Abhorrence or 


* 9, Self-deception ; illusion, 
Macbeth, iii. 4.) 
3. Masturbation (q.v.). 


* gelf-accusatory, a. Accusing one’s 
self. (Dickens: Christmas Carol, stave 1.) 


self-accused, a. Accused by one’s self 
to others, or by one’s own conscience, 
“ Die self-accused of life run all to waste.” 
Cowper ; Bill af Mortality (A.D. 1788). 
self-acting, a. Acting of or by itself; 
applied to any automatic contrivance for 
superseding the manipulation which would 
otherwise be required in the management of 
machines; as, a self-acting valve, one moved 
hy the action of the fluid, in contradistinction 
to one moved by mechanical devices. 


self-action, s. Action by or originating 
in one’s self or itself. 

self-active, a. Self-acting ; moving one’s 
self or itself without foreign or external aid. 

self-activity, s. The power of poy 
one’s self or itself without foreign or externa 
aid; self-action. 

self-adjusting, a. 
self or itself. 4 

self-admiration, s. 
one’s self ; self-conceit. 

self-adulation, s. Flattery of one’s self. 


“ Fired by loud plaudits and sel/-adulation.” 
Byron: A Distant View of Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


Adjusting by one’s 


Admiration of 


* gelf-affairs, s. pl. One’s own private 
affairs ; one’s own business, (Shakesp. : Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, i. 1.) 


* self-affected, a. Self-loving. (Shakesp. : 
Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3.) 


self-affrighted, a. Frightened at one’s 
elf. 


“ Self-affrighted, tremble at his sin.” 
Cray. Shakesp. : Richard II., tii. 2. 
self-aggrandizement, s. 
ment or exaltation of one’s self. 


self-annihilation, s. Annihilation by 
one’s own act, 


self-applause, s. 
own self; self-praise. 


“ With all the attitudes of self-applause.” 
Byron; Vision of Judgment, xcv. 


* self-applying, a. Applying to or by 
one’s self, 

self-approbation, s. 
one’s self; self-applause, 


self-approving, a. Approving of one’s 
own conduct, character, &c. 

“ Self-approving dignit, ht be abl 

shia oe fear © a Jeemiceee The "Bee. nae 

self-asserting, self-assertive, a. 
Forward in asserting one’s self or one’s rights 
or claims; putting one’s self forward con- 
fidently. 


self-assertion, s. The act of asserting 
or putting one’s self or one’s own rights or 
claims forward in an assuming manner. 


self-assumed, a. Assumed by one’s 
own act or on one’s own authority : as, a self- 
assumed title. 


* self-assumption, s. Self-conceite 
“ In self-assumption greater» 
Than in the note of judgment.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii, 8- 
self-banished, a. Banished or exiled 
voluntarily. 
“ Self-banished from society.” 
3 > Cowper ; Task, 1. 87& 
self-begot, self-begotten, a. Begotten 
by one’s self or one’s own powers, 


“ Know none before us, self-begot, self-raised 
By our own quickening power.” 


Milton: P. L., V. 860. 
self-beguiled, a. Self-deceived. 


self-betrayed, a. Betrayed by one’s 
own self. 
“* Self-bet id wilful: done.” 
ME ee ober Troctea, Oh 
self-blinded, a. Blinded or led astray 
by one’s own actions, means, or qualities. 


self-born, a. Born or begotten by one’s 
self; self-begotten. 
“Fright our native peace with se//-born arms.” 
Shakesp,: Richard 11,, ii. 8, 
* self-bounty, s. Inherent kindness and 
benevolence. 


“I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of self-bounty, be Capa 


kesp. : Othello, iit. & 
* self-breath, s. One’s own words os 
speech, 


“A pride that quarrels at self-breath.” 
Shukesp.. Troilus & Oressida, it. 8, 
self-buried, a. Buried by one’s self, 
“ Self-buried ere they die.” 
Cowper : Task, v. 86. 
*gelf-centration, s. The act of centring, 
or state of being centred, on one’s self. 


* self-centred, a. Centred in or on one’s 
self or itseif. 
“There hangs the ball of exrth and water mixt 
Self-centred and unimovy'd.” 
Dryden: State of Innocence. 
*self-charity, s. Love of one’s self; 
self-love. 
“Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i. 8 
self-closing, a. Closing itself. Used of 
a gate, a door, &c. 


*gelf-cognizance, s. Self-knowledge. 
“The first quality of thought is its sel,f-cognizance." 
—Poe e areas ( Works 1864, ns 131). ee ie 
clei ah hao a. Self-possessed, calm, 
cool. 
“Still in his stern and se7/-collected mien 
A conqueror's more than captive's air is seen.” 
yron.: Co! r, ii. 8, 
self-coloured, a. Allofa single colour. 
(Applied to some animals and to flowers, and 
also to textile fabrics in which the warp and 
weft are of one colour.) 
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Aggrandize- 


Applause of one’s 


Approbation of 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


self-command, s. A state of steady 
equanimity in every situation, enabling a man 
to exert his reasoning faculties with coolness; 
self-possession. 


“He had, what Burnet wanted, judgment, sel/- 
command, and a singular power of keeping secrets.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


* self-commitment, s. <A committing 
or binding one’s self, as by a promise, state- 
ment, or conduct. 


*self-communicative, a. Imparting 
or communicating by its own powers, 


self- complacency, self -compla- 
cence, s. The quality or state of being self- 
complacent; satisfaction with one’s own 
doings or capabilities. 

“By the loss of that repose, 
Self-complacence cannot taste.” 
Cowper: Necessity of Self-Abasement. 

self-complacent, a. Pleased with one’s 

self or one’s own doings or capabilities, 


“The self-complacent stupidity with which they in- 
sisted on organising an army as if they had eae 
organising a commonwealth.”—Macaulay:? Hist. Eng., 

ve 
self-conceit, s. A high opinion of one’s 
self; self-esteem, egotism, vanity. 
“Philosophy, without his heavenly guide, 
May blow up self-conceit, and nourish pride.” 
Cowper; Charity, 374. 
self-conceited, a. Having a high or 
Overweening opinion of one’s self; vain, 
egotistical. 
“A self-conceited fop will swallow anything."— 
L Estrange, , 
self-conceitedness, s. The quality or 
state of being self-conceited ; vanity, self- 
conceit ; an overweening opinion of one’s self 
or of one’s capabilities or accomplishments. 


“A contradiction of what has been said, is a mark 
of yet greater pride and self-conceitedness, when we 
take upon us to set another right in his story."— 
Locke. 


self-condemnation, s. Condemnation 
by one’s own conscience. 
“ Abasement and self-condemnation.” 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, iv. 
self-condemned, a. Condemned by 
one’s own conscience. 


**One deeper than another, se7f-condemned, 
Through manifold degrees of guilt and shame,” 
Wordsworth; hxcursion, bk. iv. 


self-condemning, a. Condemning one’s 
self. 

“And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 

On self-condemning bosoms.” 
Byron: Childe Harotd, iii. 59. 

self-confidence, s. Confidence in one’s 
self or in one’s own powers, capabilities, or 
strength ; reliance on one’s Own opinions, 
judgment, or powers. 


self-confident, a. Confident of one’s 
Own powers, capabilities, or strength ; relying 
on one’s own opinions, judgment, or powers. 


self-confidently, adv. In a self-con- 
fident manner ; with self-confidence. 


*self-confiding, a. Self-contfident. 
“ With self-conjiding, coldly patient air.” 


Byron: Lara, iL. 3. 
self-conscious, a. 
1. Conscious of one’s own acts or state as 
belonging to one’s self. 
“Vet my self-conscious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue, through the neighb'ring nations blown.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 
2. Conscious of one’s self as an object of 
observation to others ; apt to think much of 
how one appears to others. 


self-consciousness, s. 

1. Consciousness of one’s own state or acts. 

“Perception is the power by which we are made 
aware of the phenomena of the external world, Se/j- 
consciousness the power by which we apprehend the 
phzsnomena of the internal. The objects of the former 
are all presented to us in Space and Time... The 
objects of the latter are all apprehended by us in Time 
and in Self."— Hamilton: Metaphysics (ed, Mansel), ii. 
190. 


2. Consciousness of being an object of ob- 
servation to others. 
“It pays them well for pandering to its self-con- 
sciousness.” —St. James's Gazette, Sept. 1, 1886. 
* self-considering, a. Considering with 
one’s self or in one’s own mind ; deliberating. 


“In dubious thought the king awaits, 
And self-considering, as he stands, debates.” 
Pope. (Todd.) 


self-consumed, a. Consumed by one’s 
self or itself. 


Sper er berm ae we 
or ie Milton : Comus, 597. 


self 


self-consuming, «. 
self or itself. 


“A wand Ting seY/-consuming fire.” 
Pope: Chorus of Youths. 

self-contained, a. 

1, Wrapt up in one’s self; reserved, cold, 
not cominunicative. (Dickens: Christmas 
Carol, stave 1.) 

2. Applied (especially in Scotland) to a 
house having an entrance for itself, and not 
approached by an entrance or stairs common 
to others. 

Self-contained engine: A portable engine 
without travelling gear. 


jee Ponies, s. Contempt for one’s 
sell, 


self-contradiction, s. The act or state 
of contradicting itself; the quality or state 
of being self-contradictory ; repugnaney in 
terms ; a proposition consisting of two mem- 
bers, one of which contradicts the other. 

“A writer of this complexion gropes his way softly 
amongst self-contradiction, and grovels in absurdities,” 
—<Addison, 

_ self-contradictory, a. Contradicting 
itself; involving a self-contradiction ; repug- 
nant in terms, 

**Men had better own their ignorance, than advance 
doctrines which are self-contradictory.”—Spectator. 

self-control, s. Control over one’s self; 

self-restraint, self-command, 

“A man who without self-control 

Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires.” Wordsworth » Ruth. 
self-convicted, a. Convicted by one’s 
own conscience ; self-condemned, 


self-conviction, s. Conviction proceed- 
ing from one’s own consciousness, knowledge, 
or confession. 


* self-covered, a. Covered or clothed 
in one’s native semblance. 
“Thou changed and sel-covered thing.” 
Shakesp, : Lear, iv. 2. 
self-created, a. Created by one’s self 
or one’s own power. 


self-culture, s. Culture, training, or edu- 
cation of one’s self without the aid of others. 


*gelf-danger, s. Danger from one’s self; 
personal danger. (Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iii. 4.) 


self-deceit, s. Deceptiop respecting one’s 
self, or arising from one’s own mistake ; self- 
deception. 

“This fatal hypocrisy and self-deceit is taken notice 
of in these words, Who can understand his errors? 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults.'’"—Addison : Spec- 
tator. 

self-deceived, a. Deceived or mistaken 
respecting one’s self by one’s own mistake or 
error. 


self-deceiver, s. 
himself. 


self-deception, s. Deception concern- 
ing one’s self, or arising from one’s own mis- 
take ; self-deceit, 


self-defence, s. The act of defending 
one’s own person, property, or reputation. 
i ube right of self-defence.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, xil. 


| The art of self-defence: Boxing, pugilism. 


*self-defensive, a. Defending or tend- 
ing to defend one’s self. 


* gelf-delation, s. Accusation of one’s 
self. 


self-deluded, a. Self-deceived. 
“ Self-deluded nymphs and swains.” 
Cowper: Task, iii, 316. 
self-delusion, s. Self-deception, self- 
deceit. 

“Are not these strange self-delusions, and yet at- 
tested by common ex ?"—South: Sermons. 

self-denial, s. The denial of one’s self; 

forbearance to gratify one’s own appetites or 
desires. 

“If the image of God is only sovereignty, certainly 
we have been hitherto much mistaken, and hereafter 
are to beware of making ourselves unlike God, by 
too much self-denial and humility.”—South, 

self-denying, a. Denying one’s self; 

forbearing to gratify one’s own appetite or 
desires. 

“Your self-denying zeal.” 
Self-denying Ordinance: 
Eng. Hist.: A resolution passed by the 

Long Parliament in 1645, that ‘no member of 
the House shall, during the war, enjoy or exe- 
cute any office or command, civil or military.” 


Consuming one’s 


One who deceives 


Cowper » Task, Vv. 828, 
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self-denyingly, adv. In a self-denying 
manner, 


self-dependent, self-depending, a. 
Depending on one’s self. 


* self-depraved, a. 
rupted by one’s self. 
“ Self-tempted, self-depraved.” Milton: P, L., iil. 180. 


self-destroyer, s. One who destroys 
himself, 


self-destruction, s. The destruction 
of one’s self; self-murder, suicide. 
“ But self-destruction therefore sought.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 1,016. 
self-destructive, a. Tending to the 
destruction of one’s self or itself. 


* self-determination, s. Determina- 
tion by one’s own mind; determination by 
one’s own or its own powers without external 
influence or impulse. 

“ The ideas of men and self-determination appear to 

be connected.”’—Locke. 

*gelf-determining, a. Capable of self- 
determination, 


“Every animal is conscious of some individual, self- 
moving, selj-determining principle.”—Pope & Arbuth- 
not: Martinus Scriblerus, 

self-devoted, a. Voluntarily devoted ; 
devoted in person. 
“A self-devoted chief, by Hector slain.” 
Wordsworth ; Laodamia, 
*self-devotement, s. The act of de- 
voting one’s self or one’s services voluntarily 
to any cause or purpose ; self-devotion, 


self-devotion, s. The act of devoting 
one’s person or services to any cause or pur- 
poe the act of sacrificing one’s interest or 
appiness for the sake of others; self-sacrifice, 
“A similar remark doubtless applies to the se/f-de- 
votion of Decius.’—Lewis: Ored. Karly Roman Hist, 
(ed. 1855), ii. 479, 
self-devouring, a. Devouring one’s 
self or itself; self-consuming. 


self-diffusive, a. Having power to 
diffuse itself. 


* gelf-disdain, s. Self-contempt. 
“* My self-disdain shall be the unshaken base, 
And my deformity its fairest grace.” 
Cowper: Nativity. 
self - disparagement, s. Disparage- 
ment of one’s self. 
“ And inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast,” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, iv. 
* self-dispraise, s. Dispraise, censure, 
or disapprobation of one’s self. 


seii-distrust, s. Distrust of one’s own 
powers or capabilities ; want of confidence in 
one’s self, or one’s own powers. 


self-doomed, a. Doomed by one’s self; 
voluntarily doomed. 


self-dubbed, a. 
one’s self, 


self-educated, a. Educated by one’s 
own efforts without the aid of teachers ; self- 
taught. 


self-elected, a. Elected by one’s self, or 
out of its own members. 


self-elective, a. Having the power or 
right to elect one’s self, or, as a body, to elect 
its own members, 


*self-endeared, a. Enamoured of one’s 
self; self-loving. (Shakesp.: Much Ado, iii. 1.) 


* self-enjoyment, s. 
faction or pleasure. 


self-esteem, s. Esteem or good opinion 
of one’s self. 


Depraved or cor- 


Dubbed or named by 


Internal satis- 


“ Oft-times nothing profits more 
Than se//-esteem, grounded ou just and right 
Well managed.” Milton: P. L,, viii. 572. 


* self-estimation, s. Self-esteem. 


* self-evidence, s. The quality or state 
of being self-evident, 

“ By the same se/f-evidence that one and two are 

equal to three.”"—Locke, 

self-evident, a. Evident without proof 
or reasoning ; needing no proof of its correct- 
ness or truth ; producing certainty or clear con- 
viction upon a bare presentation to the mind. 

“ For truth with i : 

Foecalg tv arenes wi ae er on 

* self-evidently, adv. Ina self-evident 
manner; by means of self-evidence ; without 
proof or reasoning. ‘ 


‘poll, b6}; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -mg. 
 -Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=shiin, -cious, -tious, ~-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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self-evolution, s. 
herent power or quality. 


* gelf-exaltation, s. The exaltation of 
one’s self; self-aggrandizement. 


self-exalting, a. Exalting or aggran- 
dizing one’s self. 
“Tf self-exalting claims be turn’d adrift, 
And grace be grace indeed, and life a gift.” 
Cowper : Hope, 530. 
*self-examinant, s. One who examines 
himself; one who practises self-examination. 


self-examination, s. An examination 
or scrutiny into one’s own state, conduct, or 
motives, especially in regard to religious feel- 
ings or duties. 


Development by in- 


“Let a man apply himself to the difficult work of - 


self-examination, by a strict scrutiny into the whole 
estate of his soul.”—South : Sermons. 
* self-example,s. One’s own precedent. 
(Shakesp. : Sonnet 142.) 


self-exiled, a. Self-banished. 
Lara, i. 1.) 


self-existence, s. The quality or state 
of being self-existent; inherent existence ; 
existence possessed by virtue ofa being’s own 
nature, and independent of any other being 
or cause ; an attribute peculiar to God. 
“ Who then will this a self-existence call?” 
Blackmore ; Creation. 
self-existent, a. Existing by virtue of 
one’s own nature, and independent of any 
other being or cause ; having self-existence. 
“This self-existent being hath the power of per- 
fection, as well as of existence, in himself."—@rew: 
Cosmo. Sacra. 
* gelf-existing, a. Self-existent. 
“ Prime, self-existing Cause and End of all.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk, iv. 
self-explanatory, a. Capable of ex- 
plaining itself; bearing its own explanation 
on its face. 


* gself-explication, s. The act of ex- 
plaining or giving account of one’s self or 
itself. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 4.) 


*self-exposure, s. The act of exposing 
or laying one’s self open, as to danger, &c. 


*self-extolled, a. Praised by one’s self ; 
self-exalted. 


“Which we, a generation self-eztoll d, 
As zealously perforin.” 
Wordsworth « Excursion, ™_, viii. 


*gelf-exulting, a. Exulting in one’s self. 


self-faced, a. A term applied to the 
natural face or surface of a flagstone, in 
contradistinction to dressed or hewn. 


self-fed, a. Fed by one’s self or itself. 
“ What seem’d his own, a se/f-fed spring, 
Proves but a brook that glides away.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, lvii. 
self-feeder, s. One who or that which 
feeds himself or itself; specif., a self-feeding 
machine or apparatus, 


self-feeding,a. Capable of feeding one’s 
self or itself; keeping up automatically a 
supply of anything of which there is a con- 
stant consumption, waste, use, or application 
for some purpose: as, a self-feeding boiler, 
printing-press, &c. 


self-fertilization, s. 
Bot. : The fertilization of a pistil by pollen 


from the stamens which immediately surround 
it. Opposed to cross-fertilization (q.v.). 


self-fertilized, a. 


(Byron: 


Bot. : Fertilized by the pollen of the same. 


flower, or at least of the same individual plant. 


*self-figured,a. Conceived and planned 
by one’s self. 
“To knit their souls .. . 
In self-figured knot.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii, 8. 
% self-flattering, a. Flattering to one’s 
sell. 
“ And expectations of self-lattering minds.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 


* self-flattery, s. Flattery of one’s self. 


* self-gathered, a.- Gathered, wrapped 
up, or concentrated in one’s self or itself. 


self-glorious, a. Springing from vain- 
glory or vanity ; vain, boastful. 
“ Vainness and self-glorious pride.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V.v. (Chorus.) 
self-governed, a. Governed by one’s 
self or itself. 
“ How few who mingle with their fellow-men 
And still remain self/-govern’d, and apart,” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. v. 


self 


self-government, s. 

1, The government of one’s self; self-control. 

2. A system of government by which the 
mass of a nation or people appoint the rulers ; 
democratic or republican government ; demo- 
eracy. 


* self-gratulation, s. 
one’s self. 


self-harming, a. 
one’s self or itself. 

self-heal, s. 

Bot.: (1) Prunella vulgaris and the genus 
Prunella (q.v.) 5 (2) Sanicula ewropea (Prior) ; 
(3) Pimpinella Saxifraga. (Britten & Holland.) 

§| The meaning of self-heal is that one may 
by aid of these plants heal himself without a 
doctor. 


self-healing, a. Having the property or 
power of healing itself. 


self-help, s. The use of one’s own powers 
to attain one’s ends. (Smiles.) 


self-hidden, a. Hidden within one’s self. 


“ Yet not the less his spirit would hold dear 
Self-hidden pruise, and friendship's private tear.” 
Wordsworth : Inscriptions. 


* self-homicide, s. The act of killing 
one’s self ; suicide. 
* self-hope, s. 
one’s self. 
“ [tis omnipotent, and not from love, 
But terror and self-hope.” Byron: Cain, i.i, 
* gelf-idolized, a. Idolized by one’s self. 
“ Self-idolized, and yet a knave at heart.” 
Cowper: Expostulation, 94. 
* self-ignorance, s. Ignorance of one’s 
own character, powers, qualities, &c. 


self-ignorant, a. Ignorant of one’s 
own character, &c. 


* self-illumined, a. 
or without extraneous aid. 


“Thus shine they self-illumined .. . 
The borrow’d splendours of a cloudless day ?” 
Cowper ; Ice Islands, 


self-immolating, a. Self-sacrificing. 

* self-imparting, a. Imparting by one’s 

own powers and will. 

“God, who is an absolute spiritual act, and who is 
such a pure light as in which there is no darkness, 
must needs be infinitely sel/-imparting and commu- 
nicative."—Norris. (Todd.) 

self-importance, s. High or excessive 

opinion of one’s self; self-conceit. 
“ @ar self-importance ruins its own scheme.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 868. 
self-important, a. Having a high opinion 
of one’s self; self-conceited. 


self-imposed, a. Imposed or taken on 
one’s self voluntarily. 


* self-imposture, s. Imposture prac- 
tised on one’s self; self-deception, self-deceit. 
‘* A fatal self-imposture, such as defeats the design, 
and destroys the force of all religion.”—South. 
* self-indignation, s. Indignation at 
one’s own character or actions. 


self-indulgence, s. 
one’s appetites or passions, 
“A course of vain delights and thoughtless guilt, 
And self-indulgence—without shame pursued.” 

Wordsworth. Excursion, bk, iii. 
self-indulgent, a. Indulging one’s self; 
gratifying one’s passions or appetite ; indul- 
gent to one’s self. 
“He had become sluggish and self-indulgent,”— 


Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
self-indulging, a. Self-indulgent. 


“ And wastes the sad remainder of his hours 
In self-indulging spleen.” 
Vordsworth : Excursion, bk. ii. 


ete OC a. Inflicted by or on one’s 


Gratulation of 


Injuring or harming 


Hope or dependence in 


TIllumined of itself 


Free indulgence of 


Sell, 
“In self-inflicted penance.” Byron: Lara, i. 17. 


* self-insufficiency, s. Insufficiency of 
or in one’s self. 
_ self-interest, s. Private interest; the 
interest or advantage of one’s self. 
*self-interested, a. Having or marked 


by self-interest; particularly concerned for 
one’s self; selfish. 


_ self-invited, a. 
invited. 
“A self-invited guest.” Longfellow : Student's Tale. 


*self-involution, s. Involution in one’s 
self; hence, mental abstraction ; reverie. 


Come without being 


eT 


*gelf-involved, a. Wrapped up in one’s 
self or in one’s thoughts. 


self-justification, s. Justification of 
one’s self. 


self-justifier, s. 
justifies himself. 


self-killed, a. Killed by one’s own hand. 
“ Now liest victorious 
Among thy slain, se?/-kill'd.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,664. 
* self-kindled, a. Kindled of itself or 
without any extraneous aid or power. 


“ And left one altar dark, a little space, 
Which turn'd self-kindled, and renew’'d the blaze.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 258. 


* self- knowing, a. Knowing of itself 
or without communication from another. 
self-knowledge, s. Knowledge of one’s 
self, or of one’s own character, powers, &c. 
“ Self-knowledge truly learn'd.” Cowper. Oharity, 359. 
self-known, a. Known to one’s self, 


“ Oh, lost in vanity, till once self/-known.” 
Cowper : Glory to God Alone. 


One who excuses or 


* self-left, a. Left to one’s self or to it- 
self. (Milton: P. L., xi. 93.) 
* gelf-life, s. Life in one’s self; a living 


solely for one’s self or one’s own gratification 
or interest. 


* self-like, a. 
sponding. 

self-love, s. The love of one’s own per- 
son, interest, or happiness; an instinctive 
principle in the human mind which impels 
every rational creatare to preserve his life 
and promote his own happiness. 


* self-loving, a. Loving one’s self; cha- 
racterized by self-love, 


“ Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain.” 
Byron; A Sketch, 

self-luminous, a. Luminous of itself 
or without any extraneous aid or power; 
having in itself the property of emitting light ; 
as, the sun, and the fixed stars. 

self-made, a. Made by one’s self; espec, 
having risen in the world by one’s own exer- 
tious : as, a self-made man, 

“ Design'’d by Nature wise, but self-made fools.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 887. 

Mastery over one’s 


Exactly similar; corre- 


* self-mastery, s. 
self ; self-control, 


*gself-mate, s. A mate for one’s self. 
(Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 8.) 


* self-mettle, s. One’s own fiery temper 
or mettle ; inherent courage, 
“A full hot horse, who being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tires him.” 
Shakesp.; Henry VITI.,u1. 
*self-motion, s. Motion given by in- 
herent powers, without external impulse ; 
spontaneous motion. 
“Matter is not endued with self-motion."—Cheyne: 
Philos. Principles. 
self-moved, a. Moved by inherent power, 
without external impulse. 


* self-movent, a. 
MOVING (q.V.). 

“Body cannot be self-existent, because it is not 
self-movent.”—Grew. 

self-moving, a. Moving by inherent 
power, without external impulse. 


*gelf-murder, s. The murder of one’s 

self; suicide. 

“By all human laws, as well as divine, sel/-murder 
has ever been agreed on as the greatest crime.”— 
Temple. 

*self-murderer, s. One who voluntarily 

destroys his own life ; a suicide. 


*gself-neglecting, a. A neglecting of 
one’s self. (Shakesp. : Henry V., ii. 4.) 


*gelf-occupied a. Occupied with one’s 
own thoughts or affairs. 
“The careless stillness of a thinking mind 
Self-occupied.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 4, 
*self-offence, s. One’s own offence, 
“More nor less to others paying, 
Than by se/f-offences weighing.” 
Shakesp. ; Meas. for Meas., iil. &, 
self-opinion, s. 
*1,. One’s own opinion. . 
2. High or exalted opinion of one’s self, or 
of one’s own powers, capabilities, &c. ; self- 
conceit. 


“Confidence. . . distinguished from decent assur- 
ance, proceeds from self-opinion, occasioned by igno- 
rance or flattery.”—Collier: Of Confidence. - 


The same as SELF- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


*gelf-opinionated, a. Self-opinioned. 


* self-opinioned, a. Having a hi-h or 
exalted opinion of one’s self, or of one’s own 
powers, caprbilities, &c. ; self-conceited. 

“He may cast him upon a bold se/f-opinioned phy- 

sician.”—south, 

self-originating, a. Originating in, pro- 
duced by, or beginning with one’s self or 
itself 

*self-partiality, s. A bias or partiality 
towards one’s self. 


self-perplexed, a. Perplexed by one’s 
own thouglits, 


*gelf-pity, s. Pity on one’s self. 
“This pity, which some people self-pity call.” 
Cowper : Sweet Meat has Sour Sauce. 


*self-pleached, a. Pleached or inter- 
woven by natural growth. 


self-pleasing, a. Pleasing one’s self; 
gratifying one’s own wishes or feelings. 


*gself-pointed, a. Pointed or directed 
at or towards one’s self. 


“At times both wish'd for and implored, 
At times suught with se/f-yointed sword.” 
Byron: Muazeppa, xvii. 


*self-poise, s. Self-possession. 

“Yet he displayed excellent qualifications for 
either soldier or citizen—self-poise, x quick intel i- 
Gouve, close application to the task in hand.”—Century 

ey., Jan., 1881, p, 453. 

*self-poised, a. 

(Lit. & sig.) 
“T've watch'd you now a full half-hour 
Self-pois'd upon that yellow flower.” 
Wordsworth: To a Butterfty. 
self-pollution, s. The same as Sete- 
ABUSE, 2. (q.V.). 


self-possessed, a. Calm, composed; 
having self-possession. 

self-possession,s. Possession of one’s 
powers ; calinness, composure, self-control, 
self-command. 

“ Subu.issive, yet with se/f-possession mann’d.” 

Byron : Corsair, hi, 3. 

self-praise, s. The praise of one’s self; 
self-applause. 

* Sclf-praise is no recommendation.”—Old Proverb, 


*self-preference, s. Preference of one’s 
self to others. 


self-preservation, s. The preservation 
of one’s self from destruction or injury, 
* Self-preservation bade, and I must kill or die.” 
‘ Scott: Don Roderick, vii. 
*self-pride, s. Pride in one’s own cha- 
racter, powers, or capabilities; self-esteem, 
vanity. 


*self-profit, s. One’s own profit, advan- 
tage, or interest ; self-iuterest. 

self propagating, a. Propagating by 
one’s self or itself. 

self-registering, «. Registering auto- 
matically ; applied to an instrument so con- 
trivel as to register automatically indications 
of phenomena, whether continuously, or at 
stateil times, or at the maxima or minima of 
Variitions : as, a self-registering thermometer. 


self-regulated, a. Regulated by one’s 
self or itself. 


*self-regulative, a. Tending or serv- 
ing to regulate one’s self or itself, 


self-reliance, s. Reliance on one’s 
powers or resources, 


self-reliant, self-relying, a. Relying 


ordepending on one’s own powers or resources ; 
self-dep nident, 


selfrenouncing, a. Renouncing one’s 
Own rights or claims, 
“ That self-renouncing wisdom.” 
Cowper ; Truth, 568. 
self-renunciation, s. The act of re- 
nounving one’s own rights or claims; self- 
abnegation. 


self-repellency, s. The inherent power 
of repulsion in a body ; the quality or state of 
being self-repelling. 

self-repelling,a. Repelling by its own 
inherent power. 

*self-repetition, s. The act of repeat- 
ing one’s own words or actions; the saying or 
doing of what one has already said or done. 


self-reproach, s. The act of reproach- 


Balancing one’s self. 


self 


ing, censuring, or condemning one’s self; the 
reproach or censure of one’s own conscience, 
“To mitigate as gently as I could, 
The sting of se(f-reproach with bealing words.” 
Wordsworth: Kxzcurs.on, bk. vi. 
self-reproached, a. Reprvaclied by 
one’s own Couscielce, 


Soll -reyruacn sae: a. Reproaching one’s 
self. 


_ 8elf-reproachingly, adv. By reproach- 
ing one’s self; with self-reproaches. 

self-reproof, s. The reproof of one’s 
self; the reproof of conscience, 


self-reproved, a. Reproved by one’s 
own conscience, 


self-reproving, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Reproving oue’s self ; reproving 
by ceuseience, 

B. Assubst. : The reproof of one’s conscience ; 
self-reproach, 

“* He's full of alteration and se/f-reproving.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, ¥. 1. 

self-repugnant, a. Repuguant to itself; 

sell-coutradictory. 


self-repulsive, a. Repulsive in or by 
one’s self or itself. 


self-respect, s. Respect for one's self 
or one’s own character and reputation, 
“ Allured him, sunk so low in se/f-respect.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
* self-respecting, a. Having self-re- 
spect. 

“ This self-respecting Nature prompts, and this 
Wisdoin enjoins.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
self-restrained, a. Restrained by one’s 

self, or by one’s own power of will; self-cun- 

troiled, 
“Thou first, O king! release the rights of Bway} 
Power, self-restyained, the people best ubey. 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
self-restraint, s. Restraint or control 
imposed on one’s self; self-control, self-com- 
mand, 


* self-reverence, s. Reverence or re- 
spect fur one’s own character or reputation ; 
self-respect. 


* self-reverent, a. Having self-respect ; 
self-respecting. 

self-righteous, a. Righteous in one’s 
own esteem 5 plarisaic. 


self-righteousness, s. Reliance on 
one’s own supposed righteousness ;_ righte- 
ousness the merits of which a person attri- 
butes to himself; pharisaical righteousness, 
* Perhaps that Babylonish vest, 
Self-righteousness, provokes the rod.” 
Cowper : Viney Hymna, xiii, 
*gelf-rolled, a. Rolled or coiled on 
itself. (Milton: P. L., ix, 183.) 


* self-ruined, a. Ruined by one’s own 
acts or conduct. 


self-sacrifice, s. Sacrifice of one’s self, 
or of one’s own interests or advantage. 
“ Together we have leurned tu prize 
Forbearance and self-sacrifice.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe, ii, 
self-sacrificing, «a. Szcrificing one’s 
self, or one’s own interest or advantage. 
“ Bearing to Heaven th»t precious sigh 
Of pure, self-sacrificing love.” 
Moore: Puradise & the Peri, 
self-same, a. The very same; identical. 
“ That self-same day, by fivht or by surprise, 
To win the mount of God.” Afi/ton: 7. L., vi. 87. 
self-satisfied, a. Satistied with one’s 
self. 


self-satisfying, a. Giving satisfaction 
to one’s seif. 
“Then farewell all sel/-satisfying schemes.” 
Cowper: Truth, 7. 


*self-scorn, s. Scorn of one’s self. 


self-seeker, s. One who seeks his own 
interest or advantage. 


self-seeking, a. & s. 
A. As adj. : Seeking one’s own interest or 
advantage ; selfish. 


** Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is a 
Gaye a self-seeking wretch.”—Arbuthnot : John 
Bull, 


B, As subst. : The act of seeking one’s own 
interest or advantage ; selfisliness. 


*gelf-severe, 7. Severe or harsh towards 
one’s self. (Milton: Samson Agonistes, 827.) 
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self-slain, a. Slain or killed by one’s 
self; suicide, 
* self-slaughter, s. The killing of one’s 
self; suicide. 
“ And sanction with self-slaughter the dull lie 
Which snared me here.” 
Byron: Lament of Tasso, 9. 
eee neewed, a. Killed by one’s 
sell. 
“ Himself on her self-slaughtered body threw.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,733. 
* self-society, s. The society of one’s 
self alone; solitude, 


“Moreover, I have observed that he is too much 
given to his study and self-socicty, especially tu con- 
verse with dead men, I mean books,"— Howell: Letters, 
bk. ii., let. 51. 

* self-sought, a. Sought voluntarily. 


“ His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 
Or friends by him self-bayished.” 
Byron. Childe Haroid, iii. 80, 
self-styled, a. Called or styled by one’s 
self; so called, pretended. 


self-subdued, a. Subdued by one’s own 
power or means. 


* gelf-substantial, a. Composed or 
consisting of one’s own substance. 


“Thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed'st thy life's flame with sel/-substuntial fuel.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet L 


self-subversive, a. Overturning or 


subverting oue’s self or itself. 


self-sufficiency, * self-sufficience, s. 

1. The quality or state of being self-suffi- 
cient ; inherent fitness for all ends and pur- 
poses, independent of others; capability of 
working out one’s own ends. 


‘The philosophers, and even the Epicureans, main- 
tained the seif-suficiency of tie godhead, and seldom 
or never sacrificed at all."—Bentley. 


2. An overweening opinion of one’s own 
powers, capabilities, or worth ; excessive con- 
fidence in one’s own powers or capaliilities. 


‘That self-sufficiency now mentioned may have been 
of service to them in this particular."—Goldsmith-: 
Polite Learning, ch. viii, 


self-sufficient, a. 

1. Capable of effecting all one’s own ends or 
of fulfilling one’s own desires without the aid 
of others. 


‘* Neglect of friends can never be proved rational 
till we ; rove the person using it omnipotent and 
aulf-suficien’, and such as can never need any mortal 
assistauce.”—South ; Sermons. 


2. Having an overweening confidence in 
one’s own powers, capabilities, or worth; 
haughty, overbearing. 

“This is not to be done in arash and self-sufficient 
manner; but with an humble dependance on divine 
grace, while we walk among snares,”"— Watts, 

* gelf-sufficing, a. Sufficient for one’s 

self or for itself; without external aid; self- 
sufficient. 


self-supported, a. Supported by itself 
without any extraneous aid. 
“ Few sel-supported flowers endure the wind.” 
Cowper ; Task, iii. 657. 
self-supporting, a. Supporting one’s 
aed or itself without aid or contribution from 
others. 


“The guarantors be called upon for no further pay 
ment, and the whole movement become self-support- 
ing.” —Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1885. 


self-sustained, a. Sustained or sup- 
ported by one’s self. 


self-taught, a. Taught by one’s self. 


*self-tempted, a. Tempted by one’s 
self. (Milton P. L., iii. 180.) 


*gself-thinking, a. Thinking for one’s 
self; forming one’s own opinion irrespective 
of others. 

* self-thought, s. A private thought 

“Till all thy sel/-thoughts curdle into hate.” 
Byron: A Sketch, 
self-tormentor, s. One who torments 
or harasses himself, 


self-torture, s. Torture or pain inflicted 
ou one’s self. 


*self-torturing, a. Torturing or tor- 
menting one’s self. 
“The are sophist, wild Rousseau.” 
yron: Childe Harold, iil. 77. 
*self-trust, s. Trust or reliance on one’s 
self; self-reliance; trust or confidence in 
one’s self, 


“ Where is truth if there be no self-trust }” 
Shakesp,: Rape of Lucrece, 188. 


déil, b6Y; PéRt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-Cian -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, priate, &c. = bel, doh. 
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* self-view, s. 

1. A view of one’s self or of one’s own 
character or actions. 

2. Regard or care for one’s own interests. 


* g6lf-violence, s. Violence to one’s self. 
(Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,584.) 


self-will, s. One's own will; obstinacy. 
“Then obstinate se7f-will confirms him so.” 
Cowper : Progress af Error, 548. 
self-willed, a. Governed by one’s own 
will ; obstinate ; not accommodating or com- 
pliant. 
‘For I was wayward, bold, and wild, ‘ 

'°! A! self-will’d imp, a grandame’s child.” 

. Scott: Marmion, iii, (Introd.) 
*gelf-willedness, s. Self-will, obstinacy. 
“Her ladyship's self-willedness."—Miss Edgeworth: 

Belinda, cb. xi. 
self-worship, s. The idolizing of one’s 
self. 
self-worshipper, s. 
or idolizes himself. 


*self-wrong, s. 
to himself. 
“ But, lest myself be guilty of selforong.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii, 2. 
t sélf’-hood, s. (Eng. self; -hood.] Indi- 
viduality, independence of thought and action. 
(Modelled on manhood.) 


selfish, a. [Eng. self; -ish.] Caring only or 
chiefly for self; attentive only to one’s own 
interests ; void of regard for others; proceed- 
ing from or characterized by a love of self; 
actuated by or proceeding from a regard to 
private ends or advantage. (A word of Puritan 
origin.) 
“When they, [the Presbyterians] saw that he was 


not sedjish (it is a word of their own new mint)."— 
Hacket » Life of Williams, p. 129. 


sélf’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. selfish; -ly.] In a 
selfish manner; with a regard only for one’s 
own interests, ends, or advantage. 

“ He cap your merit selfishly approve.” 
Pope. Prot. to Sat., 293, 
gelf’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. selfish; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being seltish ; exclusive 
regard to one’s own interests, ends, or advan- 
tage ; the quality or state of being self-in- 
terested. 


“While nonght save narrow selfishness succeeds, 
And low design.” Thomson : Liberty, iv. 


One who worships 


Wrong done by a person 


* sélf’-Ism, s. (Eng. self; -ism.] Devotedness 
to self; selfishness. 


* sélf’-ist, s. (Eng. self; -ist.] One who is 
wholly devoted to self; a selfish person. 


* gélf’léss, a. [Eng. self; -less.]) Having no 
regard for self; unselfish, 
“As high as woman in her selfless mood,” 
Tennyson: Merlin & Vivien, 2938, 
* sélf’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. selfless; -ly.] In 
an unselfish manner. 


* sélf’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. selfless; -ness.] 
Freedom from selfishness, 
“They may not be able, to boast the Christian sel/- 
tessness of Mr. L."— World, Nov. 15, 1882. 
* sélf-néss, s. (Eng. self; -ness.] Self-love, 
selfishness, 


sell, a. & s. 


gél'-la, s. 


sél’-lze-form, a. 


séll’-a-ite, s. 


sel’-lan-dérs, 


selfhood—semaphorist 


séll, * selle, * sille, v.t. & i. [A.S. sellan, 
sillan, syllan=to give, to hand over; cogn. 
with Icel. selja= to hand over to another ; 
Dan. salge; Sw. silja; O. H. Ger. saljan ; 
M. H. Ger. sellen; Goth. saljan =to offer a 
sacrifice; Lithuan, sulyti = to proffer, to 
offer.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To transfer, as property of any kind, or 
the exclusive right of possession, to another 
for an equivalent ; to give or dispose of for a 
consideration, especially for money; to vend. 
It is the correlative to buy; one buys what 
another sells. (Genesis xxxvii. 27.) 

2. To make a matter of bargain and sale of; 
to accept a price, reward, or bribe for; to be- 
tray for a reward ; to be unfaithful to. 


“Thou alone couldst hate me, 
Thy husband, slight me, sel? me, and forego ine.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 940, 


II. Fig.: To impose upon, to cheat, to 
trick ; to play a trick on. (Slang.) (Generally 
used in the pa. par.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To have commerce or dealing; to deal. 

“T will buy with you, sel? with you, but I will not 

eat with you.”—Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 

2. To be sold; to fetch a price: as, Good 
wares will always sell. 

G1. To sell one’s life dearly: To cause great 
loss to those by whom one is killed; to 
avenge one’s self dearly on an enemy before 
losing one’s life. 

2. To sell one wp: To. sell one’s goods to 
satisfy his creditors. 

3. To sell out: 

(1) To dispose of all one’s belongings, goods, 
shares, &c. 

(2) To sell one’s commission in the army, 
and retire from the service. (English.) * 

“So he sold out, left his regiment, married, and 
settled down.”—Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 
[See def.] Self. 

selves, themselves. 


“ We'll gang quietly about our job our twa sel/s, and 
naebody the wiser for 't.”"—Scott > Antiqguary, ch. xxiv. 


Sells = our- 


[Lat. = a seat, a saddle.] 
Anat. : Anything saddle-shaped. 


sella-turcica, s. (The Turkish saddle.) 
[Pirv1TARY-FossA.] 


[Lat. sella (q.v.), and 
forma = form, shape.] 


Bot. : Saddle-shaped. 


[After Signor Sella, the Italian 
mineralogist and statesman ; suff. -ite (Min.). } 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral occurring with 
anhydrite at Geibroula, near Moutiers, Savoy. 
Hardness, 5°0; sp. gr. 2°972 ; lustre, vitreous ; 
fracture, conchoidal ; colourless; transparent. 
Compos.: uncertain, but believed to be a 
fluoride of magnesium. 


sél-len-dérg, s. [Fr. 


solandies.) Asdry scab in a horse’s hough or 
pastern. 


is recommended as a mild stimulant and 
diuretic. An artificial seltzer for domestic 
use is prepared by adding minute quantities 
of common salt and carbonate of soda to 
distilled water, and highly impregnating with 
earbonic acid gas. 


sél’-vage (age asig), s. [SELVEDGE.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : The same as SELVEDGE (q.V.). 
II. Technically : 
1. Locksmith.: The edge-plate of a lock 
* through which the bolt shoots. 
2. Naut. : [SELVAGEE]. 


sél-va-geé’,s. [Srtvacz.] 

Naut.: A rope or ring made by a number 
of spun yarns laid parallel and secured by 
lashings. Sometimes used in place of rope, 
beiug less likely to slip, and more elastic. 


* gélve, a. [SELF.] 


sél-vedge, * sél'-vege (ve as vi), s. (Lit. 
= self-edge, from O. Dut. selfegge, from self 
= self, and egge = edge; cf. Low Ger. sel/- 
kant, selfende; Ger. selbende=a self-end, a 
selvedge.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: The edge or list of cloth, 
woven so as to prevent ravelling; a woven 
border or border of close work on a fabric. 

“Thou shalt make loops of blue upon the edge of 


the one curtain from the selvedge in the coupling.”— 
Exodus xxvi. 4. 


2. Naw. ;: Selvagee (q.v.). 3 


sél’-vedged, sél’-vaged (ve, va as Vi), a. 
(Eng. selvedg(e); -ed.) Having a selvedge; 
formed with a selvedge. 


*gélv’-en, a. [SELr.] 
sélves, s.pl. [SELF.] 


sél’-wyn-ite, s. [After Dr. A. C. Selwyn; 
suff, -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A massive, emerald-green mineral, 
found near Heathcote, Victoria, in the Upper 
Silurian formation. Hardness, 8°53; sp. gr. 
2°53 ; sub-translucent. Compos. : a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and magnesia, with some 
hydrous chromic oxide. Recent researches 
tend to support the view that it is a mixture. 


*ge'-ly, a. [SEELY.] 


*se'-l¥-néss, s. [Mid. Eng. sely; -ness.] Hap- 
piness, simplicity. 


sém’-a-phore, s. (Gr. oye (séma) =a sign, 
and Eng. suff. -phore.) A kind of telegraph 
or apparatus for conveying information by 
visible signs, such 
as oscillating arms 
or flags by day- 
light, and by the 
disposition of lan- 
terns bynight. The 
various combina- 
tions may serve to 
indicate the num- 
bers corresponding 
to certain expres- 
sions in a tabulated 
code, or may be 
employed to repre- 


= — La ~ and — ect, neem se dare, *selle (1), 8. [CELL.] ont os doko at 
‘or any selfness, to set realm: i x: . li 
ie * Lord Brooke: Mustapha, | * S€lle (2), 8. [Sut (2), 6} the fot Tennant SEMAPHORE. 
*self-time, s. [Eng. self, and time] The | * gelle (3), s [Srzu.] ed in the illustra- 


exact moment, the point of time. 

“ At which selftime the house seemed all on fire.” 
en 7 Marlowe: Faustus, v. 4. 
g6-l1-nim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat, selinon ; 
Gr. ceAwvov (selinon) = a kind of parsley. - 

Bot. : Milk-parsley ; a genus of Angelicide. 
Umbellifers from Europe, Madeira, the 
Caucasus, &c. The old Selinwm palustre is 
now Peucedanwm palustre. 


sél-i-on, s. (Low Lat. selio, genit. selionis; 
Fr. siiton =a ridge, a furrow.|] A ridge of 
land rising between two furrows, of a breadth 
sometimes greater and sometimes less, 


séll (1), s. [SELL, v.] An imposition, a cheat; 
a trick successfully played at another's ex- 
pense. (Slang.) 


* séll (2), * cell, * selle, s. (Fr. selle, fr 
Lat. sella = a a, eerie Pom 
1, A seat, a throne. 
2. A saddle, 


“On his broad shield, bitt not, but glauncing f 
On his horse necke before the quilsed sell." a) 


Spenser: F. Q., Il. v. 4. 


tion, introduced into England in 1795, the 
signal arms were each made to assume one of 
six different positions when required. By 
various combinations of these positions, the 
alphabet, numerals up to ten, arbitrary signs 
and symbols could be represented. A simple 
form of the apparatus is used on railways to 
regulate the movements of trains. 


semaphore-plant, s. 


Bot.: Desmodium gyrans. 
its movements. 


sém-a-phodr-ic, sém-a-phdér-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. semaphor(e); -ic, -ical.] Pertaining or 
relating to a semaphore or semaphores ; tele- 
graphic. . 

“Under the Ban pesey Nicholas I, a magnificent and 
expensive semaphoric system was introduced into 
BR "—Knight : Dict. Mech., 8. v. Semaphore, — 
‘sém-a-phor-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. semaphori- 
cal; -ly.]) By means ofa semaphore, 


* sém’-a-phor-ist, *sé-maph~or-ist, 2 — 


{Eng. semaphor(e), -ist.| One who h charge 
ora Ba pane My . a " - 


sél-len-dérs, s, [SELLANDERS.] 
séll-ér, s. [Eng. sell, v.; -er.] 
sells ; a vender, 
“Plenty of buyers, but few sellers."—Locke; Lower- 
ing of Interest. 
sélY-ing, pr. par. & a. [SELL, v.] 
A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Disposing of by sale; offering for sale ; 
vending. 
2. For sale; offered for sale; purchasable 
at: as, The selling price of any commodity. 
sél’-térs, 5. [Serzer.] 


séltz’-€r, s. [A corrupt. of Selters.] Seltzer- 
water (q.v.). 


seltzer-water, s. : 
Chem.: A carbonated mineral water im- 
orted from Lower Selters, in the duchy of 


assau. It contains common salt and the | 
carbonates of soda, magnesia, and lime, and 


One who 


So called from 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, e 
oF, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


—_ is 


se-ma-tol’-0-gy, s. 


I (Gr. ojua (séma), genit. 
onpatos (sématos) = a sign; suff. -ology.] 
The doctrine of signs, particularly of verbal 
signs, in the operations of thinking and rea- 
soning; the science of language as expressed 
by signs. 


*g8m/-bla-ble, a. &s. [Fr.] 


A, As adj. : Like, resembling, similar. 
“ What that he saith, I hold it ferm and stable, 
Tsay the same, or elles thing sembluble.” 
haucer : C. T., 9,374. 
_B. Assubst.: That which islike orresembles ; 
likeness, representation, 
“His semblable, yea himself,” 

Shakesp, : Timon, iv. 8. 


*sém‘-bla-bly, adv. [Eng. semblad(le), -ly.] 


In a similar manner ; similarly. 


“ Semb/ably furnish’d like the king himself,” 
Shakesp. 7 1 Henry IV., v. 8. 


sém’-blance, * sem-blaunce, s. [Fr. sem- 


blance; from sembler=to seem, to appear, 
from Lat. similo, simulo = to simulate (q.v.). | 

1. Likeness, resemblance, appearance, si- 
mnilitude, show. 


“High words that bore 
Semblance of worth.” Milton: P, L., i. 529. 


2. Exterior figure or appearance ; exterior. 
“Midst sorrow showing joyous semblance for his 
sake.” Spenser: F. Q., LV. vii. 44. 
*3, A form of figure representing something ; 
a likeness, an image. 
“ The lonely HOEY Te OE again 


The semblance of thy gentle shade.” 
Byron: If Sometimes in the Haunts of Men. 


*sém’-blant, *sem-blaunt, a. &s. [Fr. 


*sém-bla-tive, a. 


*sem-blaunt, a. & s. 


86m ble, ».i. 
Lat. similo, simulo = to simulate (q.v.); Sp. 


semblant, pr. par. of sembler= to seem, to 
appear. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Like, resembling. 

2. Appearing; seeming rather than real; 
apparent. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Show, appearance, figure, resemblance, 
outward appearance. 


“Wept aud made semblaunt of all sorowe and heuy- 
ness."—Fabyan.: Chronycle, ch, xxx, 

2. The face. 

“ Hei bowiden her semblaunt into erthe."— Wycliffe: 
Luke xxiv. 5. 


[O. Fr.] Resembling, 

seeming. 
“And all is semb/ative a woman's part.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 1. 4, 


[SEMBLANT.] 


” 


[Fr. sembler = to seem, from 


semblar ; Ital. semblare.] 


*41. Ord. Lang. : To imitate; tomake a like- ‘ 


ness or representation, 
‘When sembdling art may carve the fair effect, 
And full achievement of thy great designs.” 
2a? Prior, (Todd.) 
2. Law: Used impersonally, generally in 
._ the abbreviated form, sem, or semb = it. seems, 
»and commonly prefixed to a point of law (not 
necessary to be decided inthe case), which 
has not been directly settled, but on which 
the court indicates its opinion. 


*gém’-ble, a. [Semsxe, v.] Like, similar. 


se-mé-car’-pis, s. 


“ Bare the sembdle stile.” 


sém’-6, a. (Fr. =sown.] 
' Her.: A term employed to describe a field 
or charge powdered or : 

‘strewn. over with fig- 
ures, as stars, billets, 
erosses, &c. (Called 
also Powdered.) 


Hudson > Judith, i. 80. 


(Gr. onpetoy (sémeion) = 
amark, and capos (kar- 
== fruit. So called 
m its furnishing 
marking-ink. See def.] 
Bot.: A genus of Anacardiacee. Flowers 
polygamous; calyx five-cleft; petals and 


SEME. 


ugpeinens five; styles three; nut compressed, 


- pericarp of the fruit contains a bitter and — 


t 


DE, DOF ; port, j6wl ; cat, 


ieart-shaped, on a thick and depressed torus. — 
_Anacardium is a deciduous tree, | 


Semecurpus 
growing in the sub-Himalayan tract, from the 


Sutlej eastwards, and ascending to 3,500 feet. — 


It is called the Marking-nut tree because the 


astringent principle used everywhere in India 


for marking-ink ; with lime-water it is made | 


into an ordinary ink; and it is also used as a 


black dye. Pounded and boiled in rape-oil, it 


sém-él-ine, s. 


* seme-ly-hede, s. 
sé’-mén, s. 


sematology—semi- 


stays putrefaction when begun in a hide. The 
resin of the tree yields the varnish of Sylhet. 
An oil derived from it, mixed with the milk of 
Euphorbia, is made in the Satpoora hills into 
birdlime. The acrid juice of the nuts is used 
also in rheumatism and leprosy, and to ward 
off the attacks of white ants. Its seeds, called 
Malacca-beans or Marsh-nuts, are eaten ; so is 
the yellow fleshy cap surrounding the seeds, 
which is roasted in ashes. The wood of the 
tree is sometimes burnt as charcoal.  S. 
panduratus, a tree growing in Pegu and Mas- 
taban, and §S. travancorica, found in the 
Tinnevelly and Travancore Hills, abound in 
a caustic black juice or resin. 


se@-mel-dg-ra-phy, s. [Gr. onpetov (sd- 
meion) =a sign, a mark, and ypadw (graphd) = 
to write.}. The doctrine of signs ; specif., in 
pathology, a description of the marks or 
symptoms of disease. 


86-mei-0-16g'-ic-al, a. [Eng. semeiolog(y) ; 
-ical.] Pertaining or relating to semeiology ; 
specif., pertaining to the symptonis of disease. 


s6-mei-61-6-£y, s. (Gr. oyuctoy (sémeion) 
=a mark, a sign, and Adyos (logos) = a word, 
a discourse.] The doctrine of signs ; semei- 
otics. 


s6-mel-Ot-iec, a. [Gr. ojpetoy (sémeion)=a 
sign.] Pertaining to signs ; pertaining or re- 
lating to semeiotics; specifically, relating to 
the symptoms of disease ; symptomatic. 


s@-mel-Ot'-ics, s. [Semxo7I0c.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: The doctrine or science of 
signs ; the language of signs ; semeiology. 
2, Pathol.: The branch of medical science 
which investigates the symptoms of disease ; 
symptomatology, semeiology. 


Sém’-€-le, s. [Gr.] 

1, Greek Mythol.. A daughter of Cadmus 
and Hermione, and mother of Dionysos. 

2. Astron. : [AsTEROID, 86]. 

3. Zool. & Paleont.; A genus of Tellinide. 
Shell rounded and sub-equilateral, the beaks 
turned forward; hinge teeth 2-2, partial 
sinus deep, rounded. Recent species sixty, 
from the warmer seas ; fossil thirty, from the 
Eocene of America and Europe onward. 
(Woodward.) 


* geme-liche, * seme-ly, a. [Sremty.] 


[Lat. semen lini = flax-seed, 
linseed. ] 

Min.: A variety of sphene (q.v.), oceurring 
in.small greenish crystals in the trachytic 
lavas of Lake Laach, Rhine. 


(SEEMLIBEAD, } 


{Lat. = seed, from the same root 
as sero = to sow.] 

1. The seed or prolific fluid of male animals ; 
sperm ; the secretion of a testicle. 

2. The seed of plants, or the matured ovule, 


_ semen-contra, s. [SEMENCINE.] 


sé-mén’-¢ine, s. (Lat. semen = seed, and 
cyne,. genit. of cyna=an Arabian tree pro- 
ducing cotton.] 

Pharm. : A strong aromatic drug imported 
from Aleppo and Barbary. Itis supposed to 
consist of the leaves, broken peduncles, and 
unexpanded flowers of various Artemisias. 
Called also Wormwood and Semen-contra, 


*gém-6se’, a. [Lat. semi = half, and esus, 


pa. par. of edo = to eat.) Half-eaten, 


*g8-més'-tér, s. [Lat. semestris=half-yearly, 
from sex=six, and mensis=a month.]. A 


period or term of six months. 


sém-i-, pre. (Lat.—half (reduced to sem- 


before a vowel); cogn. with Gr. nue (hémi-) 
=half;.A.8.=sdm-, as in sdm-wis = half-wise ; 


Sanse. sémi=half.] A prefix, denoting half, . 


half of, in part, or partially. It is largely 


used in compounds, the meanings being, as a 


rule, sufficiently obvious. 
semi-acid, a. Half-acid, sub-acid. 


semi-amplexicaul, «a. 
Bot. : Half embracing the stem. 


semi-anatropous, a. 


Bot. (Of am ovule): Parallel with the funi-— 


culus. 
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semi-angle, s. 
measuring angle. 


semi-annual, a. Half-yearly. 


semi-annually, adv. Occurring or re- 
eurring once in every six months, 

semi-annular, a. Half-round ; having 
the figure of half a ring; forming asemi-circle. 


“ Another boar-tusk, somewhat slenderer, and of a 
semt-annular figure."—Grew; Museum, 


: semi-aperture, s. The half of an aper- 
ure. 


Semi-Arian, a. & s. 

semi-attached, a. 

1. Partially attached or united ; partially 
bound by affection, interest, or special pre- 
ference of any kind. 

2, The same as SEMI-DETACHED (q.V.). 


semi-barbarian, a. & s. 

A, As adj.: Half-savage, half- civilized ; 
partially civilized, 

B. As subst.: One who is in a state of semi- 
barbarism. 

semi-barbaric, a. 
partially civilized. 

semi-barbarism, s. The quality or 
state of being only partially civilized. 


semi-barbarous, «a. Half-civilized, 
semi-barbarian. 


* semi-brief, s. A semibreve (q.v.). 


semi-bull, s. [Lat. bulla dimidia, blanca, 
defectiva.] 

Eccles. : A bull published by a Pope before 
his enthronement. His name does not appear 
on the seal, the reverse Of which is left blank. 
Formerly such bulls needed ratification after 
the Pope’s coronation, but they were declared 
valid by Nicholas IV. (1288-92). 

semi-calcined, a. Half-calcined, par- 
tially calcined, 


semi-castrate, v.t. 
testicle. 


semi-castration, s. Half-castration ; 
deprivation of one testicle. 


semi-chorus, s. 
Music: A chorus, or part of a chorus, per- 


formed by half or a part of the full chorus, 
* gemi-circled, a. Semicircular. 
“In a pars ct ieee farthingale.”—Shakesp.: Merry 


Wives, i 
‘gemi-circumference, s. Half the cir- 


cumference. 
semi-column, s. A half column. 


semi-columnar, a. 
Bot. : Columnar on one side only. 


semi-conscious, a. Half or partially 
conscious, 


semi-crustaceous, a. Half or partially 
crustaceous in texture, 


semi-crystalline, a. Half or imperfectly 
crystalline. : 

‘semi-cylinder, s. Half 
a cylinder. 


semi-cylindric, semi- 
cylindrical, a. Half 
cylindrical. 

Semi-cylindrical leaf: 

Bot. : A leaf convex on one 
side and flat on the other. 


semi-deistical, a. 
Half deistical ; bordering on 
deism. 


semi-detached, a. 
Partly separated ; applied to 
one of two here which are detached from 
other buildings and joined together by a single 


party wall: as, a semi-detached villa. / 


semi-diameter, s. Half a diameter; a 
radius. : 


The half of a given or 


(SmemMra RIAN. } 


Semi- barbarous ; 


To deprive of one 


1, Leaf, 2. Section. 


semi-demisemiquaver, s._ 
'. Music: A note of half the duration of a 
demi-semiquaver ; 


the sixty-fourth part of 
a semibreve. ‘ va 


semi-diapason, s. s 
Musie: An imperfect octave; an octave 
diminished by a lesser semitone, 


gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
sian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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semi-diapente, s. 
Music: An imperfect or diminished fifth. 


* semi-diaphaneity, s. Half or partial 
transparency. 

“The transparency or semi-diaphaneity of the super- 
ficial corpuscles of bigger budies, may have an interest 
in the production of their culoura,"—Joyle: Un 
Colours, 


* semi-diaphanous, a. Half or imper- 

fectly transparent. 

“ Another plate, finely variegated with ma armi- 
diaphanous grey or sky, yellow and brown,”—|}¥ood- 
ward : Un Fossils, 

semi-diatessaron, s. 

Music: An imperfect or diminished fourth, 


semi-ditone, semi-ditono, s. 
Music: A minor third. 


semi-diurnal, a. 

Astronomy : 

1. Pertaining to or completed in half a day 
or twelve hours ; continuing for half a day. 

2. (Of an arc): Traversed in half the time 
a heavenly body is above the horizon, 

semi-dome, s. Half a dome, especially 
as formed by a vertical section. 

semi-double, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

Roman Ritual: 

1. A feast in which the antiphons in the 
Divine office are half-doubled, i.e, in which 
half the antiphon is recited before the }salm 
or canticle, and the whole after the Gloria, 
instead of the whole antiphon being repeated 
before and after the psalm or canticle, as on 
a double. 

*9. The name was formerly applied to a 
feast on which the ferial office and the office 
of the feast were combined. [DouBLk, s., C. 
II. 1.) 

B, As adjective: 


Hort. & Bot.; Having the external flowers 
converted into petals, while the inner ones 
remain perfect. 


* gemi-fable, s. A mixture of truth and 
fable ; half truth, half fable. 


semi-fidel, a. Sceptical, but not infidel 
(Southey: Doctor, ch. xv.) 
*semi-flexed, a. Half bent. 


* semi-floret, s. 

Bot.: Among florists, a half flourish, which 
fs tubulous at the beginning like a floret, and 
afterwards expanded in the form of a tongue ; 
asemi-floscule. (Bailey.) 


semi-floscular, a. ([Srmi-FLoscuLovs.] 
semi-floscule, s. [Semi-FLorer.] 


semi-flosculous, semi-floscular, a. 

Bot. : Having the corolla split, and turned 
toone side, Example, the ligule of Composites. 

semi-fluid, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Imperfectly fluid. 

B. As subst. : Asubstance imperfectly fluid. 

“Phiegm, or pituite, is a sort of semi-fuid.”— 

Arbuthnot. 

semi-formed, a. 
fectly-formed. 


‘3 -god,s. A demigod. 
semi-grand, a. Applied toa pianoforte 


having the shape and movement of a grand, 
but possessing only two strings to a note. 


semi-horal, a. Half-hourly. 


semi-indurated, a. Imperfect] ae 
durated or reel vay ta 


semi-Judaizers, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: A sect of Socinians, founded 
by Francis Davides, a Hungarian, who denieil 
that prayer or any other religious worship 
shoul! be offered to Jesus Christ. Davides 
was thrown into prison, where he died in 1579, 
(Mosheim (ed. Reid), p. 712.) 


serai-ligneous, a. 

1, Ord, Lang. : Half or partially ligneous or 
wooden. 

2. Bot. (Of a stem): Half ligneous ; woody 
at the base, herbaceous at the top. Used of 
undershrubs (q.v.). 

semi-liquid, a. Semi-fluid. 


semi-liquidity, s. The qualit; 
of being semiltgare’ eau 


Half-formed, imper- 


semi- 


semi-membranosus, 8 (S#MI-MEM- 
BRANOUS.} 

semi-membranous, 4. 

Anut.: Half membranous. Used of the 


semi-membranosus muscle, which arises from 
the tuberosity of the ischium, and joins the 
tibia by a tendon. 


semi-menstrual, a. Half-monthly; 
specilically ajplied to an inequality of the 
tile, which goes through its changes every 
half-inonth, 


* gsemi-metal, s. (See extract.) 
* Semi-meta/s are mnetallic fossils, neat opaque, of 
a bright glittering surface, not malleable under the 
hainmer; as quicksilver, sutimony, cobalt, the 
arsenicks, bismuth, zink, with its ore calumine ; to 
these nay be added the semi-metallick recrements, 
tutty and pumpholyx."—Aul. 
semi-nietallic, o. Of or pertaining to 
a semi-inetal ; partially metallic in character. 


* semi-minim, s. 
Music; Half a minim; a crotchet, 


semi-mute, a. & s. 

A. As wij. : Applied to a person who, owing 
to a loss of the sense of hearing, has lost also 
to a great extent the faculty of speech, or 
who, owing to congenital deafuess, has never 
perfectly acquired that faculty. 

B. As subst. : A semi-mute person. 


somi-Norman, a. 

Arch.: Of or relating to a style of Gothic 
architecture prevalent, according to Bloxham, 
about a.p. 1140-1200. 


“The west doorway is also of semt-Norman 
character; the arch is pointed, the face is enriched 
with the zigzag and seimi-hexagonal mouldings, and 
the shafts of the jximbs are banded and have capitals 
of stiffy-sculptured foliage."— Bloxham: Gothic 
Architecture, p. 15L 

semi-nude, a. Partially nude; half- 

naked. 


semi-nymph, s. 

Entom.: A nymph or larva of au insect 
which undergoes only a slight chunge in 
passing to maturity ; a larva of the sub-class 
Hemiinetabola (q.v.). 


* gemi-opacous, a. Semi-opaque. 


“‘Semi-opacous bodies are such as, looked ee in an 
ordinary light, and not held betwixt it aud the eye, 
are not wont to be discrimmated from the rest of opa- 
cous bodies.”"— Boyle. 


semi-opal, s. 

Min.: A variety of opal (q.v.) holding an 
intermediate position, both in chemical com- 
position and physical characters, between 
true opal and chalcedony. 


semi-opaque, a. Half opaque, half 
transparent. 


semi-orbicular, a. Having the shape 
of a half orb or sphere, 


* semi-ordinate, s. 

Conic Sections: A teric used by some of the 
old writers to designate half of a chord of a 
eurve perpendicular to an axis. It is now 
called an ordinate. 


semi-osseous, a. Ofa bony nature, but 
only half so hard as bone. 

semi-palmate, semi-palmated, a. 

Ornith, & Zool.: Having the feet webbed 
only half-way down the twes, 

semi-parabola, s. 

Math.: A curve of such a nature that the 


powers of its ordinates are to each other as 
the next lower powers of its abscissas, 


semi-pelagian, s. &a. (SemPeLaGtian.] 

semi-pellucid, a. Partially pellucid ; 

imperfectly transparent. 

“A light grey sems-pel/ucid flint, of much the same 
complexion with the common Indian agat."—Wood- 
ward, 

© Pe ieee te s. The quality or 

state of being semi-pellucid; semi-trans- 
parency. 

*semi-perspicuous, a. Half-trans- 

parent; semi-pellucicd, 


“A kind of amethystine flint, not composed of 
crystals or grains; but one eutire massy stone, semi- 
perspicuous, ind of a pale blue, almost of the colour 
of sume cows’ lorns."—Grew, 

*semi-proof, s. Half-proof; evidence 

from the testimony of a single witness. 


* semi-quadrate, *semi-quartile, s. 
Astrol.: An aspect of the planets when 


distant from each other forty-five degrees, ur 
one sign and a half, 

semi-Quietists, s. pl. 

Church Hist. : The name given to. those who 
professed a modified form of Quietism in the 
Seventeenth and eighteenth century. 

“Tn more modern times, Fénelon and Madame 
Guyon have taught Quietism. They are, however, 
uswully culled semi-Quietists."—McCliniock & Strong: 
Encyc. Bib, Lit., viii 847. 

* somi-quintile, s. 

Astrol.: An aspect of the planets when at the 

distance of thirty-six degrees from one another, 
semi-recondits, a. Half hidden or 

concealed ; specif. in entomology, of the head 

of an insect when half-hidden in the thorax, 


semi-reticulate, a. [HaLF-NETTED.] 


semi-savacze, a. &s. 

A, Asalj.: Half savage; imperfectly tamed 
or civilized, 

B. As subst.: One who is imperfectly 
tamed or civilized. 


semi-Separatists, s. pl. 

Church Ilist.: A ame given in the seven- 
teenth century to certain persons who would 
listen to the sermons of clergymen of the 
Establishment, but would not be present 
during the prayers. (Pugitt: Heresiography 
(ed. 1562), p. 94.) 

semi-septate, a. 

Bot.: Half septate; having a partition 
which does not advance far enough to cut the 
fruit into which it penetrates into two cells. 


* semi-sextile, s. 

Astrol.: A semi-sixth; an aspect of the 
planets when they are distant from ench other 
one-twellth part of a circle. (Bailey.) 

*semi-smile, s. A half laugh; a forced 
laugh or grin. 

semi-sospiro, s. 

Music :- A quaver rest. 


semi-spheric, semi-spherical, a. 
Having the tigure of a half sphere. 


semi-spheroidal, a. Formed like a 
half-spheroid. 

semi-spinal, a. Half-spinal; applied 
to the semispinulis muscle, which extends 
from transverse processes to spines of the 
vertebra, It is divided into the semispina- 
lis colli and the s. dorsi. 


semi-spinalis, s. [Sem1-sPinaL.] 
semi-steel, s. Puddled steel. (Amer.) 


semi-tangent, s. In spherical projection, 
the tangent of half an arc. 

semi-tendinose, a. 

Anat.: Half tendinous. (Used of the sem4- 
tendinosus muscle arising from the tuberosity 
of the ischium and descending the back of 
the thigh.) About its middle it is traversed 
by a thin, oblique, tendinous intersection. 


semi-tendinosus, s, [Semi-TENDINOSE.) 
t semi-terete, a. (HAL¥F-TERETR.) 
semi- pt, 3. 

Arch. : The half of a transept or cross aiste, 


semi-transparency, s. The quality or 
state of being semi-transjarent. 


semi-transparent, a. Half or imper- 
fectly transparent. 


semi-Universalists, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: A name given to those mem- 
bers of the Reformed Churches in Germany 
who helt that God wishes to make all men 
happy, but only on condition of their le- 
lieving; and that this faith originates from 
the sovereign and irresistible operation of 
God, or from the free, unconditional, and 
sovereign election of God. (AMosheim (ed. 
Reid), p. $16.) 


semi-verticillate, a. Partially verti- 
cillate. : 

semi-vitreous, a. Partially vitreons. 

semi-vitrifaction, s. 

1. The quality or state of being imperfectly 
vitrified, ; 

2. A substance imperfectly vitrified. 


semi-vitrified, a. Talf or imperfectly 
Vitrified ; partially converted into glass. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
om, wore, wolf, work, who, 86n; miite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, %, © =6; ey=4; qu=kw, 
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semt-vocal, a. Pertaining to a seini- 
vowel; half vocal ; impertectly sounding. 


semi-vowel, s. A half-vowel; a sound 
partaking of the nature both of a vowel aud 
@ consonant; an articulation which is accom- 
panied by an imperfect sound, which may be 
continued at pleasure, as the sounds of 1, m, 
#, also the sign representing such suund. 


semi-weekly, a. &s. 


A. Asadj.: Happening or issued twice a 
week. 


B. As subst.: A semi-weekly periodical. 
Sém-i-ar’-i-an, a. & s. (Pref. semi-, and 
Eng. Arian (q.v.).] 
A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the Semiarians. (B.} 
B. As substantive : 
Church Ilist. (Pl.): (See extract). 


“ Another party known as Semiarians, a name they 
received about 358. when they held a famous Synod at 
Ancyra, confessed that the Son was like in substance 
to the Father ih vmvios kar’ ousian). Basil of Aucyra, 
Eustathias of Schaste, Macedonius, and Amentius of 
Milan, were the most noted amung them."—Addis & 
Arnod : Cath, Dict., p. 50. 


Sém-i-ay-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. Semiarian ; 
-ism.)} 
Church Hist, : The tenets or practice of the 
Semiarians, 

“*The second Sirmian Synod, in 387, condemned tho 
Semiarian as well as the orthodox formula, while 
Semiarianism secured a fresh victory in the third 
council held at the same place.”—Addis & Arnold: 
Cuth, itt. p. 50. 


sém-i-bén-zid-am, s. [Pref. semi-; Eng. 
benz(ene) ; Gr. eldos (eidos) = resemblance, and 
Eng. an(monium). ] 
Chem. : A name given by Zinin to a com- 
pound produced by the action of ammonium 
sulphide on dinitrobenzene. 


sém -i-breve, * sem-i-brief, s. 
semi-, aud Eng, breve (q.v.). ] 

Music: A note of half the duration or time 
of a breve. It is equivalent in time to two 
minims, or four crotchets, or eight quavers, 
or sixteen semiquavers, or thirty-two demi- 
semiqnavers. 


sem -i-cir-cle, s. 
circle (q.Vv.). } 
1. A half circle ; one of the two equal parts 
into whirh a circle is divided by its diameter. 
2. A surveying-instrument for taking angles, 
3. Any body in the form of a semicircle. 


sém-i-cir-cu-lar, a. [Pref. semi-, and Eng. 
circular (q.v.).] Having the form of a semi- 
circle ; half round. 

“That semicircular variety we generally call the 

buw.”"—Browns : Vulgur Errours, bk. vii, ch, iv. 
semicircular-canals, s. pl. 

Anat.: Three bony tubes above and beneath 
the vestibule of the ear, into\which they open 
by five apertures, the contiguous ends of two 
of the canals being joined. (Quain.) 


sém'-i-cd-lon, s. 
colon (q.V.)-} 
Gram. & Punct.: A mark or point (;) used 
in punctuation to denote a pause to be ob- 
served in reading or speaking, of less duration 
than the colon and more than that of the 
comma. It is used to distinguish the con- 
junct members of a sentence. 


sém-i-con’-fli-ent, a. 
Eng. confluent.) 
Anat, :; Half-confluent. Used spec. of a kind 
of sinall-pox (q.v.). 


®gém’-i-cOpe, *sem-y-cope, s._ [Pref. 
semi-, and Eng. cope (q.v.).) An ancient 
slerival garment ; a half-cloak or cope. 
“Of double worsted was his semicope.” 
Chaucer ; C. 7'., 262, (Prol.) 
g6m-i-ci’-bic-&l, a. (Pref. semi-, and Eng. 
cubical (q.v.).] 

Conic Sections: Applied to a parabola which 
may be referred to coordinate axvs such that 
the sqnares of the ordinates of its points shall 
be to cach other as the cubes of the abscissas 
of the same points. 


*s6m-i-ci-bi-iim, * sém-i-ci’ pi-iim, s. 
{Low Lit., from Lat, semi-= half, and eupo = 
a tun, a cask.) A bath which only covers the 
lower extremities and hips; a half-bath; a 
hip-bath. 


[Pref. 


[Pref. semi-, and Eng. 


(Pref. semi-, and Eng. 


(Pref. semi-, and 


= 


*sém’-i-form, s. [Pref. semi-, and Eng. 
Jorm (q.v.).] A half form; an imperfect 
form, 


sém’-i-lor, s. (Pref. semi-, and Fr, or = gold.] 
Au alloy tor cheap jewellery, &c., cousisting 
of copper five parts and zinc one part. 


sém-i-la’-nar, a. ([Pref. semi-, and Eng, 
lunar (q.V.); Fr. sémilunuire.]) RKesembling a 
half-moon in form. 


semilunar-bone, s. 

Amu.: A bone of the carpus articulating 
with the radius, the scaphoid, the cuneiform, 
the Os magnum, and the uncilorm bones, 


semilunar-cartilages, s. pl. 

Anut.: ‘lwo srescent-shaped interarticular 
filbro-cartilages, the internal and the external, 
placed between the head of the tibia and the 
condyles of the femur, 


semilunar-cavity, s. 

Anat.: A cavity in the lower extremity of 
the radius, where it articulates with the ulna 
which moves within it. 


semilunar-fold, s. 


Comp. Anat. : The remnant of the nictitating 
Membrane. [{MEMBRANA-NICTITANS,} 


semilunar-ganglia, s. pl. 

Anat.: Two ganglionic masses occupying 
the upper and outer part of the solar or 
epigastric plexus of the sympathetic nerve. 


semilunar-notch, s. 
Anat. : The suprascapular notch (q.v.). 


semilunar-valves, s. pl. 


Anat, :; Three valves or flaps semilunar in 
forin, at the orifive of the pulmonary artery. 


* sém-i-li’-nar-y, * sém-i-li’-nate, a. 
[Pret. seni-, and ng. lunary, lunate (q.v.).] 
Semilunar, 


sém’-in-al, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. seminalis, 
from semen, genit. seminis = seed.] [SEMEN.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to the seed of plants or 
the semen of animuls, or to the elements of 
reproduction : as, seminal weakness. 

*2. Contained in the seed; radical, ger- 
minal, original. 

“Which semenad principle is a mixture of the divers 

particles: of matter aud spirit.”—Hale: Orig. of Man- 

tind, p. 76, 

* B. As subst.: Seminal state. 

“The semina’s of other iniquities,”—Browne: Chris- 

tian Muruds, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


seminal-leaf, 2. (SEED-LEA¥.)} 


* sém-in-Al’-i-ty, s. [Eng. seminal; -ity.] 
The siate of being seminal; the power of being 
produced, 


“There was a seminality and contracted Adam in 
the rib."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch, i, 


*sém’-in-al-ly, adv. [Eng. seminal; -ly.] 
Originally. 
“ Radically, seminally, and eminently in them- 
selves.”"—Gauden ; Teurs of the Chu p. 470, 


sém-i-naiph-thyl-a-mine, s. (Pref. semi-, 
and Eng. nuphthylamine.} 

Chem. : (C\yHg)H4No. | Naphthylene dia- 
mine. A base produced by the action of 
sulphydrate of ammonium on dinitrouaph- 
thalene. 1t crystallizes from aleohol in long 
melita needles, slightly soluble in water, 
easily in alcohol and ether, melts at 160°, and 
dissolves in sulphuric acid to a dark violet 
solution. It forms crystalline salts with 
miueral and organic acids. 


* sém/-in-ar-ist, * sém-in-ar-i-an, «. 
{inug. seminar(y); -tst, -arian.) A member 
of a seminary; specif., an English Roman 
Catholic priest educated in a foreign seminary. 


“The compulsion on seminarists to serve for three 
yee will paralyse the priesthood."—Daily Telegraph, 
une 23, 1886, 


* sém’-in-ar-ize, v.t. [Lat. seminar(iwm) = 
a seed-plot, and Eng. suff. -ize.}) To sow or 
plant. (Ogilvie.) . 


sém’-in-ar-¥, s. [Lat. seminarium =a seel- 
garden, from semen, genit. seminis = seed ; Fr. 
séminaire ; Sp. & Ital. seminario.] 
*1, A seed-plot or seed-yarden; a plot of 
ground in which seeds are sown to be after- 
wards transplanted ; a nursery. 


“As concerning seminaries and nource-gardens.”"— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvii, ch. x, 


* 2. The place or original stock whence any 
thing is brought. 
“The semivary or promptuary that furnisheth forth 
matter fur the formation aud increment of auiual aud 
Vvegeurble Lodies.”"—Wovdwurd: On Fossils. 


* 3. Seminal state, 


“The hand of God, who first created the earth, hath 
wisely contrived them iu thew proper seminaries, 
where they best maintain the intention of their 
species.”—Browne. 


*4, A seed-bed, a source, an origin. 


“Nothing subministrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into pes.ileut seminaries, svuuner than steams 
of nasty folks and beggars."—Hurvey ; Un the Plugue. 


5. A place of education ; a school, academy, 
college, or other institution for education, 


“To establish semivaries to prepare men for the 
world, but to teach them to despise it."—Anoz: Ke 
gay 128, 

* 6. A seminarist. 


“To mistake an honest zealous pursuivant for a 
seminary. —LBen Jonson: Burtholomvw Fuir, il. L 


sém’-in-ar-y, a. [Lat. seminarius.] 
*1, Pertaining or belonging to seed; sem- 
inal. 
“Seminary vessels, both preparatory and ejacula- 
tory."—Smich » On Old Age (1666), p. 117. 
2, Trained or educated in a foreign semin- 
ary : as, a seminory priest. / 


*sém‘-in-ate, v.t. (Lat. seminatus, pa. par. 
of semino = to sow; semen, genit. seminis = 
seed.) [Diss—EMINATE.] ‘To sow, to spread, to 
propagate, to disseminate, 


*sém-in-a'-tion, s. [Lat. seminatio, from 
seminatus, pa. par. of semiio.)} 
*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of sowing, spread- 
ing, or disseminating. 


“For the fourth and last way, of secret seminat 
wherein we had been hitherto wholly deficient an 
asleep.”"—eliquiw Wottoniane, p. 494. 


+2. Bot.: (1) Seeding (Loudon); (2) The 
natural dispersal of seeds (Martyn). 


*gém’-ined, * sém’-in-éd, a. [Lat. semen, 
genit. seminis = seel.] Thickly covered or 
strewn, as with seeds ; semé. 

“ Her garments blue, and semined with stars,” 
Ben Jouson,: Masqucs at Court, 

* sém-in-if'-€r-oits, a. [I.at. semen, genit. 
seminis = seed, and sero = to bear.) Bearing 
or producing seed. 


* sém-in-if’-ic, * sém-in-if'-ic-al, a 
[Lat. semen, genit. seminis= seed, and facio 
=to make.) Forming or producing seed or 
semen. 


“Tu the fourteenth yore males are seminifical and 
pubescent.”"—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. viii. 


* s6m-in-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. seminific; 
-ation.] Propagation from the seed or seminal 
parts. (Hale.) 


+sé-min’-u-lim, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. semen (q. v.).] 
Bot. : A spore. 


s8é-m1-0-16g-ic-al, &c. [SEMETOLOGICAL, &€.) 


se-mi-d-n0’-tiis, s. (Pref. semio-, and Gr 
varos (ndtos) = the back.] 
Palwont.: A genus of Sauride, with distich- 
— fulcra. There are two species, from the 
jias. 


sé-mi-dph’-or-its, s. (Pref. semio-, and Gr 
dopds ( phoros) = bearing.] 

Paleont.; A genus of Carangide, from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca, The dorsal, com- 
mencing immediately above the head, is 
enormously developed ; the ventrals are lon 
aud slender, and thoracic, placed below and 
in eg of the pectoruls, which are very 
small, 


se-mi-6p'-tér-a, s. [Pref. semio-, and Gr. 
mrepov (plerun) = & wing. | 
Ornita.: Stanaard-wiug, a genus of Para- 
dise.nw, With Oue species, Seu iera wuiiucit, 
disvovered by Mr, A. R, Wallace in 1du8, ip 
Batchian, oue of the Moluccas, to which 
group iv appears tu be coutined., Bill loug, 
Culupressed, Giliuen much curved, tip enurs 
ginacte ; nostrils basal, oval, hiddeu by tromtal 
plumes; Wings roanded, fourth and filth 
primaries equal ant longest; tul moderate, 
slishtly rounded; tarsi wong, rather sleucer, 
covered by a single svale ; Lugs slender, rather 
Short; CiuawWs ioug, mucu curved, acute. 


sém’-i-péd, s. [Lat. semi-=half, and pes, 
genit. pedis =a foot.) — 
Pros. : A half-foot. 


a  ——— 
“pail, b6y; PdAt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph =f 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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gém-i-pé'-dal, a. (Sem1Pep.] 
Pros. ; Containing a half-foot. 


$ém-i-pé-la’-gi-an, «a. & s. 
and Eng. Pelayian (q.v.). | 

A. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the party described under B. 

“The Semipelagian tenets which are often ealled 
the heresy of the Massilienses."—Addis & Arnold: 
Cath. Dict., p. 759. 

B, As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The name given to cer- 
tain persons who, chiefly in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, endeavoured to tind a middle course 
between-the doctrine of Augustine of Hippo 
and that of Pelagius on the subject of grace 
and the freedom of the human will. The 
name is principally contined to the followers 
of Cassian. [MASSILIANS.] 


“The Semipelagians did not go as far ae Pelagius.”— 
Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 759. 


Sém -i-pé-1a’- gi-an-igm, s. [Eng. Semi- 
pelagian ; -ism.] 

Church Hist.: The doctrine that man can 
by his natural powers have and exercise faith 
in Christ, and a purpose of living a holy life, 
though none can persevere in this course 
unless constantly supported by divine assist- 
ance and grace, 


“In 529 the Synod of Orange in South Gaul gave the 
death-blow to Semipelagianism.”—Addis & Arnold; 
Cath. Dict., p. 760. 


[Pref. semmi-, 


seém-i-pén’-ni-form, a. [Pref. semi-, and 
Eng. penniform (q.v.). j 
Anat. (Of muscles): Half penniform, half 
approaching the form of the plume of a 
feather. 


* sém-i-phyl-lid’-i-a, s. pl. 
Mod. Lat. phyllidia (q.v.).} 
Zool.: A division of Latreille’s Gasterop- 
oda, consisting of those having branchie on 
the right side of the body, under the border 
of the mantle, in a longitudinal series. Gen- 
era, Pleurobranchus and Umbrella (q.v.). 


* sém-i-phyl-lid’-i-an, a. & s. 
PHYLLIDIA.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Semi- 
phyliidia (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : Any inuividual of the Semi- 
phy llidia (q.v.). 


tsém-i_plan-ti-gra’-da, s. pl. [Pref. semi-, 
and Mod. Lat. plantigrada (q.v.).] 
Zool,: A section of the Carnivora in which 
a portion of the sole is applied to the ground. 
Intermediate between the Plantigrada and 
the Digitigrada. 


sém-i-plan-ti- grade, a. [Semrpianti- 
GRADA.] Placing part of the sole of the foot 
to the ground ; of or belonging to the Planti- 
grada (q.v.). 


s6m-i-plo-ti-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. semi- 
plot(us); Lat. neut, pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Cyprinidae. Anal short; 
dorsal elongate, with an osseous ray ; lateral 
line running along middle of tail; barbels 
sometimes present. There are two genera: 
Cyprinion, from Persia and Syria, and Semi- 
plotus, from Assam, 


sém-i_pl0'-tiis, s. 
twos (pldtos). | 


[Pref. semi-; 


(Semi- 


[Pref. semi-, and Gr. 
{PLorus.] [SeEMIPLorrya.] 


sém’-i-qua-ver, s. 
quaver (q.v.).] 
Music: A half quaver; a note of half the 


duration of a quaver; the sixteenth of the 
semibreve, 


[Pref. semi-, and Eng. 


* gém’-i-qua-ver, v.t. [Semiquaver, s.] To 
sound or sing, as in semiquayers, 
“ With wire and catgut he concludes the day, 
Quavering and semiquavering care away.” 
Cowper : Progress of Error. 
*gem-i-soun, s. [Lat. semi = half, and sonus 
=asound.] A half sound; alow, broken, or 
indistinct sound. (Chaucer: C. T., 8,697.) 


*sém’-i-taure, s. (Pref. semi-, and Lat. 
taurus =a bull.] Half bull, half man, 


Sém/-ite, s. &a. [(SHEmite.] 


A. As subst.: A descendant of Shem; one 
of the Semitic race. 

“‘None but the Semites have, since the dawn of the 
historic period, seriously disputed with our family the 
headship of the human race."— Whitney ; fe & 
Growth of Language, ch. xiii. 


B. As adj. : Semitic (q.v.). 


semipedal—sen 


sém-i-tér’-tian, a. & s. [Pref. semi-, and 

Eng. tertian.) 

A. As adj.: Possessing the characters of 
a quotidian and a tertian ague. (Used of a 
quotidian fever which has remissions on the 
days when, if it were an ordinary tertian, it 
would intermit. 

B. As substantive: 

Pathol. : A semitertian fever. 

“The natural product of such a cold moist year are 
tertians, semitertians, and some quartans,”—Arbuth- 
not. On Air, 

$é-mit’-ic, a. (Eng. Semit(e); -ic.] Pertain- 
ing or relating to Shem or his descendants ; 
pertaining to the Hebrew race, or any of 
those kindred to it, as the ancient Phceni- 
cians, the Arabians, and the Assyrians. 


Semitic-languages, s. pl. The most 
important group of languages, after the Indo- 
European. It is marked by the triliterality 
of the roots and their inflection by internal 
change, by variation of vowel. 

“The name ‘ Semitic-languages’ is used to designate 

2 group of Asiatic and African languages, some living 
and some dead, namely, Hebrew and Pheenician, 
Aramaic, Assyrian, Arabic, Ethiopic (Geez and Am- 
haric), The name which was introduced by Bichborn 

Einleit. in das A, T. (ed, 2nd), i. 45) is derived from 

he fact that most nations which speak or spoke these 

languages are descended, according to Genesis, from 
Shem, son of Noah.”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xxi. 641. . 


sém’-it-ism, s. [Eng. Semit(e); -ism.] A 
Semitic idiom or word; the adoption of what 
is peculiarly Semitic. 


sém’-i-tone, s. 
(q.v.).] 

Music: A half tone, or an approximate half 
of a tone; there are three kinds, greater, 
lesser, and natural. An interval of sound, as 
between mi and fa on the diatonic scale, 
which is only half the distance of the interval 
between do and re, or sol and la. 


“ A series of sounds ea to one leading note is 
called a mode, or a tone, and there are twelve semi- 
tones in the scale, each of which may be made in its 
turn the leader of a mode.”—J/ones; Imitative Arts. 


g6ém-i-ton’-ie, a. [Eng. semiton(e); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a semitone ; consisting of a 
semitone or of semitones. 


* sém-i-tin’-¢i-al, a. (Semuncia.] Half an 
inch in size. 
“Uncial or semiuncial letters.”"—WNorth ; Life of Lord 
Guilford, 1. 20. 
sém/-mit, s. [Perhaps the same as Samite 
(q.v.), or a contract. of chemisette.} An urder- 
shirt, generally woollen. (Scotch.) 


+ sém-n6-pi-thé’-ci-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
semnopithec(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
(SEMNOPITHECIN. ] 


sém-no-pith-€é-¢i-na, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. 
semnopithec(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 


1, Zool.: A sub-family of Simiade (q.v.). 
Pelvic limbs longer than pectoral ; tail very 
long; no cheek pouches or vermiform ap- 
pendix ; sternum narrow; ischiatic callosities ; 
third lower molar always with five tubercles. 
Two genera, Colobus and Semnopithecus. It 
was.formerly made a family (Semnopithecide) 
of Primates (q.v.). 


2. Paleont.: From the Miocene onward. 


(Pref. semi-, and Eng. tone 


sém-n6-pi-thé’-ctis, s. (Gr. cards (semnos) 
= sacred, and mi@yKos ( pithékos) = an ape.) 

1. Zool, : Sacred monkeys, Sacred apes ; the 
type-genus of the Semnopithecine, distin- 
guished from Colobus by the presence of a 
small functional thumb and their absence 
from Africa. The species are numerous, 
spread over almost the whole of the Oriental 
region, wherever the forests are extensive. 
They extend along the Himalayas to beyond 
Simla; on the west of India they are not 
found north of 14° N. lat., on tlie east they 
extend into Arakan, and to Borneo and Java, 
but apparently not into Siam or Cambodia. 
One species (Semnopithecus roxellana) was dis- 
covered by Pére David at Moupin, in East 
Thibet, where the winters are severe, and the 
whole vegetation is palearctic. The monkeys 
of this genus vary much in size, the largest 
are bigger than a pointer; the body in all 
long and slightly made, and the tail pendu- 
ious. The most important species are de- 
scribed in this Dictionary under their popular 
names. 


2. Paleont.: From the Upper Miocene of 


Greece and the Sivalik Hills, and the Pliocene 
of the South of France and Italy, 


-* gen, * sens, adv. 


sém’-0-la, sém-6-lél'-la, s. [Semoxa.} 


sém-6-li’-na, s. [Ital. semolino, semolella.} 
Foods; A farinaceous food consisting of the 
fine hard parts of wheat, rounded by attrition 
in the mill-stones. The best is obtained from 
wheat grown in the southern parts of Europe. 


se-moule’, s. [Fr.] Semolina (q.v.). 


*sém-pér-vir’-ent, a. [Lat. semper = 
always, and virens, pr. par. of vireo= to be 
green.] Always green; evergreen. 


* sém’-pér-vive, s. [Sempervivom.] The 
house-leek. 


“The greater sempervive will put out branches two 
or three years; but they wrap the rovt in an oil-cloth 
once in a year,”—#acon, 


sém-pér-vi-viim, s. [Lat. semper =always, 
and vivus = living, alive. Named from their 
tenacity of life.] 


Bot.: House-leek; a genus of Crassulee. 
Succulent herbs or undershrubs.  Radicle 
leaves densely rosulate, stoloniferous from 
their axils, the cauline ones alternate; calyx 
six- to twenty-cleft; petals distinct or nearly 
so; stamens twice as many as the petals, or 
as many and opposite to them ; follicles many- 
seeded ; hypogynous scales laciniated, toothed, 
or wanting. Known species about forty, from 
Europe, North Africa, especially Madeira and 
the Canary islands. The Common House-leek 
(S. tectorum) is an European species, frequently 
planted in the United States in beds of leaf 
plants, &c. In Europe it is planted on walls, 
house roofs, &c. The leaves are very succulent 
and form close rosettes. The flower stem grows. 
6 to 12 inches high, and bears pale red, star- 
like flowers. The fishermen of Madeira rub 
their nets with the fresh leaves of S. glutinosum, 
then steep them in an alkaline liquor; this 
renders them as durable as if they were tanned. 


sém-pi-tér-nal, *sém-pi-tér-nall, a. 
[Fr. sempiternel, from Lat. senvpiternus, from 
semper = always; Sp. & Port. sempiterno ; 
Ital. sempiternale, sempiterno.] 

1. Of never-ending duration; everlasting, 
endless ; having beginning, but no end, 
“ All truth is from the sempiternai source.” 
Cowper : Task, il, 499. 
2. Eternal, everlasting; without beginning 
or end. : 
“ If that one man was sempiternal, why 
Did he, since independeut, ever die?” 
Blackmore: Creution, bk. vi. 

*g&m’-pi-_térne, a. [Lat. sempiternus.] Sem- 
piternal ; everlasting. 

“ And his beinge is sempiterne.” - Gower: C. A., Vil. 


*sém-_pi-ter-ni-ty, s. [Fr. sempiternité, 
from Lat. sempiternitatem, accus. of sempiter- 
nitas, from sempiternus = sempiternal (q.v.). ] 
Future duration without end; eternity. 


a fuss a supposition of a future s ternity, this 
would produce the same difficulty, without such in- 
Wats esha? of the Divine wisdom and providenge."— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 227, 


* sém-pi-tér-nize, v.t, [SemPiterNe.] . To 
perpetuate, 


“The sempiternizing of the human race,”"— Urquhart: 
Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. viii. 


*sém/-ple, a. [SiPte.] 


sém/-pré, adv. [Ital., from Lat. semper = 
always.] . 
Music: Ever, always, throughout. Used in 
conjunction with some other mark of time or 
expression, to signify that such mark is to 
remain in force until a new direction appears. 


sémp-stér (p silent), s. [Szamsrer.] 
sémp’-stréss (vp silent), s. [SEaMsTREss.] 
sémp-strés-sy (p silent), s. (SzamsTREssy.y 


sém/-séy-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful, but pro- 
bably after one Semsey ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral occurring in small, gray 
tabular crystals at Felsébanya, Hungary. 
Sp. gr. 5°95. Compos.: sulphur, 19°10; 
antimony, 26°85; lead, 54°05 =100, which. 
corresponds to the formula 7Pb + 3Sb283. 
*sé-miin’-ci-a, s. [Lat. semi = half, and wncia 
=an ounce.] <A small Roman coin of: the 
weight of four drachms, being the twenty- 


fourth part of the Roman pound, 
* sem-y-cope, s, [SEMICOPE.] 
[Srvce.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, riile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, = 6; ey = 4; qu = kw. 


86-na-ci-a, s. 


[Named after Jean Senac,°a 
French physician (1693-1770), | 

Bot. : A genus of Celastraceez. Shrubs with 
smooth branches ; feathery veined, entire 
leaves; terminal corymbs of white flowers, 
with hypogynous stamens. Akin to Celastrus. 
Senacia(formerly Celastrus) undulata furnishes 
a lard wood. 


sén-age (age a8 1g), s. [First element doubt- 


ful; sutf. -age.1 
Law: Money paid for synodals, 


sén-ar-m6n’-tite, s. [After the mineralogist, 


H. de Senarmont, who first described it ; suff. 
-ite (Min.). | 
Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
octahedrons with octahedral cleavage, also 
granular, massive. Hardness, 2 to 2°53 sp. 
gr. 5°22 to 5°3 ; lustre, resinous to sub-adaman- 
ine; colourless or grayish; streak, white. 
Compos. : oxygen, 16°44; antimony, $3°56—= 
100, equal to the formula, SbO3. Results 
‘principally from the decomposition of stibnite, 
he finest and largest crystals being found in 
Algeria. 


sém-ar-¥, a. (Lat. senarius, from seni = six 


each, sex = six.] Of six; belonging to six; 
containing six. 


sén’-ate, * sen-at, s. [Fr. sénat, from Lat. 


senatum, accus. of senatus=a council of 
elders, from senex, genit. senis = an old man ; 
Sp. senado ; Ital. senato.] 

1, An assembly or council of elders; an 
assembly or council of citizens invested with 
a share in the government. 

1) In ancient Rome, a body or council of 
elders, appointed or elected from amongst 
citizens of free birth, and entrusted with the 
supreme legislative power. To it belonged 
exclusively the administration of foreign 
affairs, and of the exchequer. It also exercised 
a general superintendence over the religion of 
the state. It could not meet unless summoned 
by a magistrate. The number of the members 
varied at different times. 

(2) The Upper House of the Congress of the 
United States, whose members represent the 
states, while those of the Lower House are the 
direct representatives of the people. Each 
state has two senators, chosen by the state 
legislature for six years, though there is a 
strong feeling in favor of having the senators 
directly voted for by the people. The Upper 
House of the French national legislature 
also bears the name of Senate, and the same 
is the case in some of the Cantons of Switzer- 
land. The House of Lords of Great Britain 
differs from the Senate of the United States in 
being an hereditary, not a representative, body 
of legislators, and in other particulars. 

(3) The Upper House of the various State 
legislatures, all members of which are chosen 
by direct vote of the people. 

(4) Hence, legislative bodies in general; a 
state council; the legislative department of a 
government. 


“ While listening senates hang upon thy tongue.” 
Thomson ; Autumn, 15, 


9. The governing body of the Universities 


of Cambridge and London. 


senate-chamber, s. The chamber or 


hal! in which a senate meets. 


senate-house, s. A house in which a 
senate meets ; a place of public council. 
“ The nobles, in great earnestness, are going 


All to the senate-house. 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6. 


gén’-at-or, * sen-at-our, * cen-a-tour, s. 


[O. Fr. senatowr (Fr. sénateur), from Lat. 
senatorem, accus. of senator =a senator; Sp. 
and Port. senador ; Ital. senatore.} 

1. Ord. Lang. : A member of a senate. 

_* The right of naming senators belonged at first to 
the kings.”"—Kennett: Roma Antique Notitia, pt. ii., 
bk, iii., ch, if, 

*2, Old Law: A member of the king’s 

council ; a king’s councillor. 

4 In Scotland the Lords of Session are 

called Senators of the College of Justice. 


sén-a-tor-i-al, a. [Eng. senator ; -{al.] 


1, Of or pertaining to a senate ; befitting a 
or a senator. 

tt a er ca ery man wee 
(1855), i. 48. 

_ 2. Entitled to elect a 

senatorial district. (Amer) 


senator; as, & 


* sénge, s. 
sénd, *sende (pa. t. *sende, *sente, sent ; 


senacia—senega 


sén-a-tor-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. senatorial ; 
-ly.| In a senatorial manner; in a manner 
becoming or befitting a senator. 


“The mother was cheerful; the father senatorially 
grave.”"—Drummond : Travels, p. 17. 


* sén-a-tor-i_an, * sén-a-tor-i-oiis, a. 
[Lat. senatorius, from senator=a senator.) 
Senatorial. 


‘Z Belang from the equestrian to the senatorian 
rank.” — Middleton: Life of Cicero, vol. i., § 1 


sén’-a-tor-ship, s. [Eng. senator; -ship.] 
The office, dignity, or position of a senator. 


“From which step his courage and wisedome raysed 
him by degrees to the sovereignty of Lucca, the 
senatonshie of Rome.”"—Carew: Survey of Cornwail, 
ol, 120, 3 


sén-a-tiis, s. [Lat.] [Smnats.] 
* 1, A senate. 


“ After this, he made a hundred counsellors of the 
best and honestest men of the city, which he called 
petecnd and the whole company of them together 

6 called senatus, as one would say, the Councel of the 
Ancients,”—North : Plutarch, p. 21. 


2. The senate or governing body of a 
university. 


senatus-academicus, s. One of the 
governing bodies in Scotch universities, con- 
sisting of the principal and professors, and 
charged with the superintendence and regu- 
lation of discipline, the administration of the 
university Pope and revenues, subject to 
the control and review of the university 
court, and the conferring of degrees through 
the chancellor or vice-chancellor. 


senatus-consultum, s. 
Rom. Antig. : A decree of the Roman Senate. 


[SENSE.] 


pa. par. sent), v.t. & i. [A.S. sendan (pa. t. 
sende, pa. par. sended); cogn. with Dut, 
zenden; Icel. senda; Dan. sende; Sw. sdnda ; 
Goth. sandjan; M. H. Ger. senten; Ger. 
senden. From a root signifying to make to 
go; cf. O. H. Ger. sinnan = to go, to go forth ; 
Ger. sinnen (pa. t. sann)=to go over in the 
mind; Icel. sinni (for sinthi)=a walk, a 
journey ; A.S. sidh (for sinth) =a journey, a 
time ; stdhian = to travel; M. H. Ger. sint = 
a way, a time.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cause to go or pass from one place to 
another; to despatch, 


‘“This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, iv, 3. 


2. To cause to be conveyed or transmitted. 
alae sent letters by posts on horseback.”—Esther 
ii, 10, 


* 3. To impel, to propel, to hurl, to cast, to 
throw: as, A gun sends a ball 1,000 yards. 

4, To cause to take place ; to cause to come ; 
to inflict. 


“God... sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.”—Jatthew v. 45. 


5. To commission by authority to go and 


act. 
“T bear witness the Father hath sent me.”—John 
Vv. 36. = 


6. To cause to be. 


‘“God send him well!” 
Shakesp.: Alls Well that Ends Well, i. 1. 


7. (With certain verbs implying motion): 
To cause to do the act indicated by the 
principal verb. It always implies impulsion 
or propulsion: as, He sent him flying, the 
blow sent him staggering. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To despatch a messenger ; to 
despatch an agent or messenger for some pur- 
pose. 

“Pharaoh sent, and called Joseph.”—Genesis xli. 14. 

2. Naut.: To pitch precipitately into the 
hollow or interval between two waves. (In 
this sense the pa. t. is sended.) 

41. To send for: To require or request the 
attendance of a person or the bringing of a 
thing by messenger ; as, To send for a person, 
to send for a book. 

2. To send forth (or out): 

(1) To put out or forth; to produce: as, A 
tree sends out branches. 

(2) To emit: as, A flower sends forth frag- 
ranee, ; 


| sénd,s. [SEND, v.] 


Naut.: The motion of the waves, or the 
impetus given by their motion. 
: “Borne on the send of the sea.” 
Longfellow; Miles Standish, v. 


send ’-ér, s. 


sén-é-bi-ér’-a, s. 


sén-6-bi-ér’-i-dee, s. pl. 


sé-né’-ci-6 (or ¢ as sh), s. 


sén-6-¢i-0'-né-z (or 


s-né-¢ci-o-nid’-é-m, s. pl. 
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I ee ee ee A 
sén’-dal, *sen-dall, *cen-dal, *sen- 


delle, s. (0. Fr.- sendal, cendal, from Low 
Lat. cendalum, cendale, cimdadus, cindalus, 
sendalum, so called because brought from 
India, from Sansc. sindhu =the river Indus, 
Scinde, from syand. = to flow; ef. Gr. owédv 
(sindon) = fine linen; Sp. & Port, cendal ; 
Ital. zendalo, zendado.] A light, thin stuff of 
silk or thread. ; 
“The courteins were of sendal? thyn,” 
Gower: C. A, 4 
(Eng. send, v.; -er.] One who 
sends. 
“We must receive him 
According to the honour of his sender." 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, ii. & 
(Mod. Lat., from Jean 
Sénebier, a Swiss Protestant minister, natur- 
alist, and bibliographer (1742-1809). ] 

Bot. : Wart-cress ; the typical genus of Sene- 
bieride (q.v.). Fruit broader than long, with- 
out valves or wings; two-celled, each cell 
one-seeded. Known species six, from tem- 
perate and warm countries. One, Senebiera 
Coronopus, is a native of Britain, and another 
(S, didyma) a denizen. They have racemes 
of minute white flowers. The first, which is 
the yAavé (glaux) of Dioseorides, was for- 
merly eaten as a salad, as S. nilotica still is 
in Egypt. 


(Mod. Lat. sene- 
bier(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.]} 


Bot.: A family of Crucifere, tribe Diple- 
colobez (q.v.). 


sén’-é-ca, s. [For etym. and def. see com- 


pound, ] 


seneca-oil, s. 

Min.: A petroleum found at Cuba, Alle- 
ghany Co., New York. Also occurs on the 
surface of Seneca Lake, but it is uncertain 
whether the name arose from this fact, or 
because it was collected and sold by the 
Seneca-Indians, (Dana.) ‘ 


seneca-root, s. [Sengaa.) 


(Lat. = (1) an 
old man, (2) the genus Senecio (see def.) 
Named because its pappus resembles gray 
hairs.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Senecionee and 
Senecionides (q.v.). Generally herbs with 
alternate leaves and solitary or corymbose 
yellow flowers. Involucre cylindrical, with 
linear scales, often tipped with brown. An- 
thers without bristles atthe base, stylescarcely 
longer than the corolla; truncate or ciliate 
at the extremities of the branches. Known 
species about 500, from temperate and cold 
countries. Itis the most numerous genus ef 
the great natural order Composite, the species 
being annual or perennial and half shrubby 
plants, the last from the warmer latitudes, 8S. 
hieracifolius is the Fireweed of the United 
States, so called from its quick appearance 
where a forest has been consumed by fire. 
Many species have a strong, unpleasant odor. 
A few are rather ornamental as flowers. The 
leaves of Senecio densiflorus, a Hungarian 
species, are applied to boils. 


as sh), s.pl. [Lat. 
ee (genit. senecion(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. 
ee, 

( 7h : The typical sub-tribe of Senecionides 
q.V-). 


[Lat. senecio ; 
genit. senecion(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. ~idew.] 


Bot.: A tribe of Tubuliflorz, with the fol- 
lowing sub-tribes : 


Euxenies, Milleries, Silphiex, Mela podiom, Am- 
brosiew, Ives, Partheniew, Heliopsidess, Rudbeckies, 
Coreopsides, Bidentides, Verbesinew, Flaveries, 'Ta- 
getew, Porophyllew, Gaillardier, Heleniew, Galinso- 
gen, Spheogynese, Anthemides, Chrysanthemes, Co- 
ules, Athanasies, Arternisiesw, Hippies, Erioceph- 
alex, Angianthex, Cassinies, Helichryser, Sues 
Antennaries, Leysseriew, Relhanies, Neurolznes, 
and Senecionex. 


*s6-néc’-ti-tude, s. [Lat. senectus = old 


age, from senex =old.] Old age. 


sén'-é-ga, sén’-é-ka, s. [Seneca] 


Pharm. : The dried root of Polygala Senega, 
the Rattlesnake-root. It is stimulant, ex: 
ectorant, diuretic, and emmenagogue, and, 
nm large doses, emetie and cathartic. It is 
| Beper in chronic affections of the lungs, in 
unctional derangement of the heart, in 


ag dropsy, amenorrhea, and dysmenorrhea. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; ex enophon, exist. lig. 
+ tion, -gion= zhiin, -olous, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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Senegal—sensation 


E-Mail La 


8én-é-gal’, s. [From the native name.) 
Geoy.: A French colonial dependency on the 
west coust of Africa, traversed by a river of 
the same name, 


Senegal-galago, s. 

Zon. : Galugo senegalensis, It is fawn-gray 
above, yellowish white beneath, with dark 
brown feet and tail, aud a white stripe on the 
fave. 

Senegal-jackal, s. 

Zool. : A well-marked variety of the Jackal 
(Canis aureus), to which specilic distinction is 
sometimes given as Canis anthus. Lt is linger 
than the common kind, more elegantly built, 
and has long legs, somewhat like a yreyonnd. 
Colour bright tawny, with a black band on 
bacx, chest, and sides, 


Senegal-parrot, s. 
Ornith.: Pucornis senegalus, 


Senegal-root, s. 
Phorm. : The root of Cocculus Bakis, It is 
very bi.ter, and is a diuretic, 


gén-é-gin, sén’-é-guin, s, [Eng. seneg(a) ; 
-tn.J  [SAPCHIN.] 


*g5-nés'-cenge, s. [Lat. senescens, pr. par. 
of senesco = to become old 3 senex= olil.] The 
state of growing old; decay by time; begin- 
bing of old age. 


“The earth and all things will continue in the state 
wherein they nuw are, without the least ssnescence or 
decry." — Woodward, 


*sé-nés'-gent, a. [Lat. senescens.] Growing 
old. 
“ Senescent spinsters eid dowagers.”—Southey ; The 
Doctor, cir, exe. 


sén’'-e3-chal, * s8n’-és-¢chall, * sén’- 
6sn-al, s. [O. Fr. sesesuiuel (vr, sénéchud) ; 
Low Lat. senescullus, senesculius; O, Ger. 
senescaih, from Goth. sins=old (cogn. with 
Lat. senex), and skalhs =a servant.| |Mar- 
suAL.] An «ofticer in the house of princes and 
high dignitaries, who had the superintendence 
of feasts and domestic ceremonics 5 a steward, 
Th some instances he had the dispensing of 
justice. ’ 
“With solemm step, aud silver wand, 
Toe Sen sehaié the presence scan'd 
Of these strange gnesl3. . . 
And there he joarshall’d thein their place, 
First of that company.” 
Scot: Lord of the Isles, il, 6 
gén’-é3-chal-ship, s. [ Eng. serschal ; -ship.] 
Tue otiice or post of a seneschal, 


*génSe, v.t. [Since] 


gén'-green, s. [From singriin, a prov. form 
of Ger. ingriin = periwinkle: in-, intens., aud 
griin = green.) 
Bot. : Sempervivum tectorum 


*gén’-ic-al, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Navig. : A term applied to an old form of 
qualrant, consisting of several concentric 
quadratic ares, divided into eight equal parts 
by radii with parallel right lines crossing each 
other at right angles. It was made of brass 
or wool, with lines drawn from cach side 
intersecting one another, and an index divided 
by sines also, with 90° on the limb and two 
sights on the edge to take the altitude of the 
sun, It was in great use among French navi- 
gators. (Smyth.) 


ge’-nile, a. (Lat. senilis, from senex=old; 
Fr. sév/l; Sp. & Port. senil; Ital. senile.) OF 
or pertaining to ol age ; derived or proceeding 
from old age; consequent on or arising from 
the weakn ‘sses usually accompanying old age. 


SHAS person in whom nature, edneation, and time, 
have happily matched a seni/e maturity of judwanent 
with youthiul vigour of fancy."—8 w/e! On Colours. 

4] In pathology there are senile catarrh and 
senile prurigo, 


g6-nil’-i-ty, s. (Fr. sénilité.] The quality or 
state of being senile; old aye. 


“ Again recurred to his consciousness of senility.” — 
Boswell; Life of Johnson (an, 1778), 


= ~ 
sen’-i-or, * sen-i-our, a. & s, [Lat. senior 
= older, compar, of senem = old. Signor, 
seiior, senior, seignior, sire, and sir are thus 
the same word.] 
A, As culjective: 


1, Oller, elder; more advanced in years, 
When appended to a proper name, as John 
Smith, senior (generally abiveviated into senr, 
or cen.), it denotes the elder of two persons 
of that name in one family or community. 
{J untor.] : 


Sén’-na-Aar, s. [Sce def.] 


sén’-net, 


2. Hizher or more advanced in rank, office, 
or the like: as, a senior lieutenant, a senior 
partner, &c. 

B, As substantive: 

1. One who is older or more advanced in 
years than another. 

¥. One who is older or higher in office than 
another ; one who has held olfice longer than 
another; one who is prior or superior in ronk 
or office. 

“How can you admit your seniors to the examina- 


tion or allowing of them, not only being taferior im 
office and cading, but in gifts also ?"—Whitgite, 


*3, An aged person, an elder. 


“So, talking on the toure, 


These seniours of the people arte.” 
Chipman: Homer ; [liad tit, 


4, A student in the fourth year of the cnr- 
riculum in American colleges ; also one in the 
third year in certain professional seminaries, 

senior-optime, s. [OpTiME.] 

senior-sophister, s. (SorHisTER.] 


senior-wrangler, s. [WRANGLER.] 


gé-ni-dr’-i-ty, s. (Eng. senior; -ity.] 


1. The quality or state of being senior ; 
priority of birth ; superior age. 
“Tn this case, the first provoker has, by his seniority 


and primozeniture, » double portion of the guilt,"— 
Government of the Tongue. 


2. Priority, precedence, or superiority in 
rauk or office. 

*3, An assembly or court consisting of the 
senior fellows of a coiiege. 


*sén’-i-or-ize, v.i. [Eng. senior; -ize.] To 


exercise lordly authority ; to signorize. 


*gén’-i-or-¥, s. [Eng. senior ; -y.] Seniority, 


eldership. 
“Tf ancient sorrow be most reverent, 
Give mine the benefit uf ssnory.” 
Shukesp.: Kicward L17., iv. 4 


sén’-na ‘*sen-a, *sen-ie, *sen-y, 5. 


[[ial. and Sp. sena; Port. senna; Br. séné, 
from Arab. sana or sena.] 

1, Bot.: Various species of Cassia. The 
leaf of Cassia elongate constitutes ‘linnevelly 
Senna. Other Indian species furnishing the 
drug are C. obovata, C. lunceolautu, aud C. Absus, 
Alexandriin or Nubian Senna is the leaf of 
C. lanceolat + and C. ohovata. It is often adul- 
terated, accidentally or intentionally with 
the Bladder Senna (Culutea arovrescens), as 
other kinds sometimes are with Solenostemma 
Argel, which is bitter and irritating. Tripoli 
Senna is from C. ethiopica; and that of Chili 
from A yoschilos ublonqus. 

2. Pharm. : A confection, a compound mix- 
tnre, a tincture, and a syrup of senna are em- 
ployed in pharmacy, Senna is a somewhat 
potent purgative, but is apt to gripe unless 
combined with salines, like Epsom salts, or 
tartarate of potash and some arowatic. 
[BLack-pDRAUvGET. ] 


senna-tree, s. 
Bot. : Cassia emarginata, 


Geog.: The southern portion of Nubia. 


Sennaar-galago, s. 

Zool. : Galago sennaariensis, by some an- 
thorities clissed as a distinct species, but 
possibly only a variety of the Senegal Galago, 


sén’-na-chy, s. [SeaANNACHIE.] 


*sen-et, *signet, *synet, 
*synnet, s. | Etyin. doubtful ; probably 
either trom Lat. signum= a sign, or connected 
with septem = seven. } 

Music: 

1. A word chiefly occurring in the stage 
directions of the old plays indicating the 
sounding of a note seven times. 

2. A flonrish consisting of a phrase made of 
the open notes of a trumpet or other tube- 
instrument. 


sén-night (gh silent), s. [Contracted from 


seven-night, as fortnight trom Jourteen-night. | 
The space of seven nights aud days; a week. 


“Tfthe interim he but a sennight, time's pace is so 
hard that it seems the length of seven years,”— 
Shukesp, : As You Like Jt, iii, 2, 


sén’-nit, s. [Contracted from seven-knit.] 


Nautical: 


1, Braided cordage made hy plaiting’ three 
or any odd number of ropes together. ; 


2. A coarse, hempen yarn. 
é 3. Plaited straw or palin-leaf slips for hats, 
c. 


*gén-dc-u-lar, a. [Lat. seni=six each, and 
oculus = an eye.) Havins six eyes. 
“Most animals are binocular, spiders octonocular 


and some sevveular.” — Derham: Physico-Theology, 
bk. vili., ch. iii, p. 872. 


senor’ (is sén-yor), s. [Sp.] A Spanish 
form of address, corresponding to the English 
Mr, or Sir. 


senora (as sén-yor’-a), s. [Sp.] The femin- 
ine of Seflor; Madame or Mrs, ; a lady. 


*sén‘-sate, “sén’'-sat-6d, a. (Lat. sensatus 
=ifted with sense, intelligent.) Perceived 
by the senses. 


*gén’-sate, v.t. [SENSATE, a.] To perceive 
orapprehend by the senses; to have perception 
of us un object of the senses. 


“As those of the one are sensated by the ear, so 
those of the other are by the eye.”—Jovke: Hist. 
Royal Society, iii, 2 


s6n-sa’-tion, s. [Fr., as if from a Lat. sen- 
sutio, froin sensatus = yifted with sense; Sp. 
sensacion ; Ital. sensuzione.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as IT, 


2. The power of feeling or receiving im- 
pressions through organs of sense. 

“This grent source of most of the ideas we have, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by 
them to the understanding, I call sens ction. —Locke. 

3. Feelings, agreeable or otherwise, arising 
froin causes that are not corporeal or mate- 
rial; purely spiritual or psychical affections : 
re a sensation of awe, a sensation of novelty, 

Cs 

4, A state of excited feeling or interest. 

“One of the papers which created a sensation at the 
late meeting of the Cuurch Congress.'—uély Tele 
graph, Oct, 25, 1886, 

6. That which produces sensation or a state 

of excited feeling or interest. 

6. Justas much as can he perceived by the 
senses; a very sinall quantity; as, a sensation 
of brandy. (Slang.) 

II. Technically : 


1. Metaph.: The word Sensation, like Per- 
ception [See extiact under Percerrion, LL.}, 
is employed in dillerent senses : 


(1) Mental consciousness of the processes 
of physiolozical sensation, [2.J 

“Our Senses, conversnnt about particular sensible 
objects, do convey inte the Mind sever distinct per- 
ceptions of thins, according to th se various ways 
wherein those objects do affect them: and thus we 
come by those ldens we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, 
Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, aud all those which we 
call sensible quilities, which when 1 aay the senses 
convey into the Mind, I wean, they from external 
objects convey into the Mind what produces there 
those perceptions, This great source of most of the 
ideas we have, depending wholly wpon our Senses, and 
derived hy them to the SRE IaSy ane cull Sensa- 
tion, '— Locke; Humun Understanding, bk. ii., ch. b 


(2) Subjective experience, us of pleasure or 
pain, arising from objective experience- e.g., 
from the sight of a beautiful landscape. 

“There is all the difference in the world between 
the permanence or independence of tangible extension 
and that of the mere feeling of contact, the sensation 
of taste, of pleasure or pain, In the latter cases we 
know that the actual sensation ceases to |e the moment 
it passes out of conscivusness,”—veitch; Hamdlion, 
p. lvo. 

(3) For the use of the word in Positive 
Philosophy, see extract. ([SENSATIONAL-CEN- 
TRES. ] 

“ By Sensation, therefore, must be understood that 
form of seusibilty which belonys to the organs of 
Sense—ineluding, of cuurse, those important, but 
generuly neglected sensibilities which arise from the 
viscera and from muscular actiuus."—G, A, Lewes: 
Hist Phiios, (ed, 1884), ii, 857. 

2. Physiol. : The peculiar property of the 
nervous system in a state ofactivity, by which 
impressions are conveyed to the brain or sen- 
sorium. When an impression is made on any 
portion of the bodily surface by contact, heat, 
electricity, or any other agent, the mind is 
rendered conscious of this by sensation. th 
this process there are three stayes—reception 
of the impression at the end of the sensory 


nerve, the conduction of it along the nerve | 


trunk to the sensorinm, and the change it 
excites in the sensorium itself, through which 
is produced sensation, 

q The word is frequently used adjectivally, 
in the sense of causing great interest or feeling ; 
sensational ; as, sensution drainas, 


sensation-novels, s. fe Novels which 
produce their effect by highly exciting and 


= a a 
fate, fat, fare. amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wdt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pot, 


Or, WOis, welt, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, cuire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », e@=¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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often improbable situations, having, as their 
ground-work, some great mystery or secret, 
atrocious crime, or the like, and written in 
passionate and highly-wrought language. 


sén-sa'-tion-al, a. (Eng. sensution ; -al.] 
1, Having sensution; serving to convey 
sensation ; sentient, 
2. Pertaining or relating to, or implying 
sensation or perception by the seuses; seusa- 
tionalist. 


* As ncoutribution to philosophy, the labours of the 
sensational school have mainly wn indirect value.”"— 
G. HM. Lewes: Hist, Phil 8. ed. 138), ii, 895, 

3, Producing sensation or excited feeling 

or interest: as, a sensutionui novel. 


4, Of or pertaining to sensationalism, 


sensational-contres, s. pl. 
Philos. & Physivl. : (See extract), 


“Every sense... has its own special centre or 
sensurium: but there seems tu be nu ground for 
assuming, with Unzer and Prochaska, the existence of 
any one general sensvriuim, to which all these con- 
verge, and { shill speak therefore of the ses u ional- 
eentres as the seats of sensitivns derived from the 
stimuli which act on the orzans of seuse,"—G, H. 
Lewes; Hist. Philos, (ed. 1880), il, 359, 


sd ae ae s. (Eng. sensational ; 
~ism 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sensational writing or lan- 
guage. 

“The most painful of all social questions before 
gens cionclism ever thought of takiny it up."—Duily 
Telegraph, sept. 11, 1885. 

2. Philos. : The doctrine that knowledge is 
the outcome of sensation, that Psychology is 
a branch of the wider science of Biology, and 
Mind but one aspect of Life. This te:ching 
flourished, chiefly in France, in the eighteenth 
century, whence Sensationalism is sometimes 
called Kighteenth-century Philosophy. — Its 

recursor was Hob!es [Hopsism], whom Con- 

iMac (1715-80) followed and amplified, at- 
tributing a sensuous origin to facullies as 
well as to ideas, Hartley (1705-57) and 
Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) in England and 
de 'lyacy (1754-1836) and Cabanis (1757-1808) 
in France, also endeavoured to establish a 
physiological basis for mental phenomena, 


* Here is stated, iu the broadest manner, the prin- 
ciple of sensativaliam, It is in direct antagonism to 
the  ctrine of Descartes, that there are innate ideas; 
in direct antagonism te the oid doctrine of the spirit- 
ally of Mind."—G, H. Lewes; Hist, Philos, (ed. 1880), 

» 251. 


sén-sa‘-tion-al-ist, s. & a. 
tional ; -ist.] 

A, As subst. : One who accepts or defends 
the theory of Seusationalism (q.v.); one who 
assigus a physiological origin to meutal phe- 
nom na, 


* He[tiuime| takes a decided stand upon experience; 
he {fs the precursor of modern sensutionaliss.’—G. HM, 
Lewes: Hist. Philos. (ed. 1880), id. Qt. 


B, As wij. : Of or belonging to Sensational- 
isin (q.v.); attributing a physiological origin 
to mental phenomena, 


“We are not surprised to find that Locke was 
claimed as the founder of a Sensationulist school.”— 
Farrur. (Annandaile.) 


*gén-sa -tion-ar-y, a. [Eng. sensation; 
-ary.! Possessing, or relating to sensatiun ; 
sensational. 


*sén-sa'-tion-ism, s. (Eng. sensation ; -ism.} 
Sensationalism, 1. 


“ Sensa'ionism isa grievous vice of the pulpit, and 
does incalculable injury to its influeuces, But sen.a- 
tionism is only an insurrection . . . mainxt conven- 
th uality.”—Scribner’s Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 144 


génse, *sén¢e, s. [Fr. sens, from Lat. sen- 
sin, accus. of sensvs = feeling, sense, froin 
sensus, pa. par, of sentio= to feel, to perceive ; 
Ital, senso.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. In the same sense as IT. 
“ Dost thou think I have no sense, thou strik’st me 
thus ?"—shukesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 
2. Perception by the seuses or bodily organs ; 
geusation, feeling. 
* Let our finger ache, and it endues 
Our other heultlful mem bers even to that sense 
Of pain.” Shakesp, ¢ Uthello, ili. 4. 
3, Perception by the mind ; ayprehension 
through the intellect; understanding, com- 
prehension, appreciation. 


[Eng. sensa- 


“To all sense 
‘Tis gross you love iy son.” 
Shakesp.: Ali's Well that Kods Welt, 1. 3. 
4. Normal perception ; consciousness, con- 
viction. 
“ and the commencement cf atonement is 


censity.” 
The sense of its ne , Oar We it L 


"DON, b6P; PSNt, JWI; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
| tian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -fon, 


_ 


5. Sound perception, reasoning, and judg- 
ment; good mental capacity ; understanding, 


* pouls adusire, but wen of sense approve,” 
Pope: kesay on Critic.xm, ii, 9L 


6 That which is sound aud sensible. 
“ He speaks sense.” Shukeap,: Merry Wives, li 1. 
7. The perceptive faculties in the aggregate ; 
the faculty of thinking and feeling; mund, 
feeling ; mental power ; spirit. 
* Are you a man? Have you a suul or sense 2” 
Shakesp. ¢ Uthelio, lil, 3 
8. That which is felt or hell as a sentiment; 
an opinion, a feeling, a view, a judgment. 
“Ip opposition tu the sense of the House of Com- 
mons."—Mucaulay. Hist. kng., ch, i 
9, Meaning, import, signilivation. 
* He ia the worst 8 vee constroes their denial,” 
Shakes: hape of Lucrece, 324, 
* 10. Sensuality. 


" Modesty may more betray our sense 
Than wouwti'’s if htness.” 
Shukesp.: Measure for Measure, ii, 2 


II, Anat., Physiol., Metaph., £e.: Perception 
by means of certain bodily organs, live 
scuses wre universally recognized: sight, 
heariug, sinell, taste, aud touch, Bach has 
its appropriate organ; seeing has the eye, 
hearing the ear, smell the nostrils, taste the 
tongue, and touch the tingers and the body 
generally, To this some add a sixth or 
muscular sense, by which we become aware 
of the position aud direction of the linths and 
other parts moved by means of the voluntary 
muscles. But the sensation is really in the 
nerves distributed through the muscles. If 
the nerves be cut sensation in the muscles 
ceases, Some believe that the muscular sense 
is uot essentially distinct from the touch ; it 
is, however, recognized by Foster. Each 
sense has a nerve conveying the appropriate 
impressions to the brain, (For tue meta- 
physics of the senses, see SENSATION.) 


¥ (1) Common sense; [COMMON-SENSE} 


t (2) In all sense; In every respect. 


“ You should, in all sense, be much bound to him.” 
Shakeap, ? Merchant of Venice, v. lL. 


(3) To take the sexae of a meeting: ‘lo ascer- 
tain the opinions or views of a meeting by 
putting a question to the vote. 


sense-capsules, sonse-cavities, s. pl. 

Anut,: Capsiiles or cavities interposed be- 
tween other bones for the lodginent of the 
higher organs of sense, the nose, the eye, and 
the ear. in the case of the ear, and to a less 
extent of the nose,-the capsules are formed of 
special and complex bony apparatus, (Quain.) 


* génse, v.t. (SENSE, s.] To perceive by the 
selses, 

“ Is he sure that objects are not otherwise sensed by 
others, tuum they are by him?"—Glanvid: Scepsia 
Seie. difica, 

* s8nse’-fiil, * sémse’-full, a. [Eng. sense ; 
Sul.) Reasonable, judicious, sensible. 
“ The ladie, hearkening to his sensefull speach,” 
Spenser: #£. y., VI. iv. oT. 
Lor cg geege * sence-lesse, a. (Eng. sense; 
-less, 

1, Destitute or deprived of sense or the 
power of feeling ; haviug no power of feeling 
or sensation ; incapable of sensation, feeling, 
or perception ; insensible, 

“His wife... was carried senseless to her cham- 

ber."—Macuulay : Hist. Eng., cr iv. 

* 2, Not feeling or appreciating. 

“ Harm not yourself with your vexation, I 


Am senseiess of your wrath.” 
Shukesp, > Cymbeline, 4. 1. 


* 3, Wanting in feeling, sympathy, or appre- 
ciation ; without sensibility. 
* 4, Unfelt. 


“ Mock not my sense/ess conjuration.” 
Shakesp.: Kichard I1., iii. 2 


*5, Inanimate, insensible. 


“ Their lady lying on the sencelesse grownd.” 
Sper ser: FL Q., ILL 1. 63, 


6. Wanting in understanding; fvolish, 
stupid, silly : as, a senseless act. 
7, Contrary to sound judgment or reason ; 
unwise, ill-jndged, foolish, stupid, nouseusical, 
“The wild and senselvss escape of a few desperate 
wretclies.”"— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. til, § 3. 
sénse’-léss-ly, alv. [Eng. senseless; -ly.] 
In a senseless, stupid, or foolish manner ; 
foolishly, unreasonably ; withont sense. 
“ Unbred, untaught, he rhymes, yet hardly spella, 
And senselvss/y, ns equirrela jangle bells, 
Otway: Upon Creech’s Lucretius, 
sénse’-léss-néss, *sence-les-ness, s. 
[Eng. senseless ; -ness.] 
1. The state of being senseless or insensible ; 


want or absence of seuse or feeling; insensie 
bility. 
“A mean between perceptivity and senselessness,"— 
Search.» Light uf Nucure, vul, ii, pt. i, clv. 
2. Want of judgment or good seuse ; folly, 
foolishuess, stupidity, absurdity, 
© The senselessness of the tradition of the crocodile's 


Inoving its upper jaw is plain, frou the articulation 
of tae veciput wilh the neck. '—Grew: Jiuseam, 


sén-si-bil'-i-ty, s. (Fr. sensibilié, fvom Lat. 
sensibilitutem, uccus, of sensibilitus, from sene 
sibilis = sensible (q.v.) ; Sp. sensibilalad ; lta 
sensibilita.} 

1. The quality or state of being sensible 
or capable vf sensation ; susceptibility of im- 
pression, especiaily to see or feel. (Applied 
especially tu animal bodies.) 

“ Any sensivility of his power xnd will for the illus- 

trativu of vis own glory. '—Peursous Creed, irl. Le 

2, Capacity te feel or perceive in general ; 
the capacity of we soul to exercise or be the 
subject of emotion or feeling, as distinguished 
from the intellect and the will; susceptibility 
of impressious, such as awe, wonder, sub- 
limity, &c, 

3, Acuteness of sensation or of perception ; 
peculiar susceptibility of impressions, plea- 
sirable or otherwise ; delicacy or kcenness of 
feeling ; quick emotion or sympathy ; delicacy 
of temperament, 

“A melancholy of a kiud not very unusual in girls 

of strong sens. bi/ify wid lively imagination who are 


subject tu the resiraints of austere religious societies,” 
— Macaulay: H 8, Eng. Ca. XX. 


4 In this seuse frequeutly uscd in the 
plural. 

“He was born with vivieut passions and quick 
sensibil itws."—Macuulay: Hist. Eny., ea. Vii. 

*4, Experience of sensations ; actual feeling. 

5. That quality of an instrument which 
makes it indicute very slight changes of con- 
dition; delicacy; as, tue sensibility of a 
thermometer, 


sén‘-si-ble, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. sensibilis, 
from sensus = sense (q.V.); Sp. sensible; ltaL 
sensibile. | 
A, As udjective: 


1. Capable of being perceived by the senses ; 
capable of exciting sensation, perceptible by 
the senses. 

“ Art thou not, fatal vision, sensib/e 

‘Vo fecling, as Ww sight?" shuk.sy. : Macbeth, i. L 

*2, Perceptible by the mind; capable of 
making an impression on the reason or wnder- 
Standing. 


“Idleness was punished by so many stripes in 
public, uud the disgrace was muie senscble than the 
pain,’ —Vemple, 

3. Capable of being estimated or calculated ; 

appreci:ble, 

“The s -nsible decline of the papacy is to be dated 
from the outilicate of Buniftuce the HKighth.”"— 
Hualam; Middle Ayes, ch. vii. 

4, Capable of sensation ; having the capacity 
of receiving impressions irom external ob- 
jects; having the power or capacity of per- 
ceiving by the senses, 

“Would your cambric were as sensible as your 
finyer, that you might leave pricking it fur pity.”"— 
Shukesp, > Cortolanus, i, 3. 

*5, Capable of emotional influences ; capable 

of feeling. 
“Not mad, but sensible of grief.” 
‘ Shukesy, > hing John, til 4, 

*6. Easily affected; very liable tu or sus- 
ceptible of impression from without, 

“With stfection wondrous snsible.” 
ohuhesp.. Merchant of Venice, iL 8 

7. Perceiving or having perception clearly 
by the senses or the intellect; seeing, per- 
ceiving, or apprehending clearly ; hence, con 
Vinced, satistied, persuaded. 


“ They ure very sensixe that they had better have 
pushed their conquests om the other side of the 
Adriatic."—Addison, 


8. Easily moved or affected by natnral 
agents or changes of coudition; capable of 
indicating slight changes ot condition ; deli- 
cate, sensitive ; as, a sensible thermometer. 

9, Possessing or endowed with sense, judg- 
ment, or reason; endowed with common 
sense ; intelligent: acting with sense or reason, 


“'Twas a good sensible fellow.”"—Shakesp.: Slerry 
Wives of Winsor, ii, i. 


10. Characterized by sense, judgment, or 
reason ; judirious, reasonable ; in accordance 
With good sense; as, a sensible act, sensible 
language. z 

* B. As substantive: 

* 1. Sensation, sensibility. 


‘*Must needs remove 
The sensible of prin.’ —Alilton: P. L., 1. 268, 


bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. p= & 
-gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2. That which produces sensation ; some- 
thing perceptible, a material substance, 
“The creation 


Of this wide sensible.” 
Wore: Song of Sout, I. ii. 135, 


8. That which possesses sensibility ; a sen- 
sitive being. 
sensible-horizon, s. 
sensible-note, s. 
Music: A leading-note (q.v.). 


(Horizon.] 


sén’-si-ble-néss, s. [Eng. sensible; -ness.] 
1, Possibility of being perceived by the 
senses, 
2. Perception, apprehension, appreciation. 


“The sensibleness of an acquiescence in the bene- 
factors goodness."—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 16. 

8, Sensitiveness; keenness of feeling ; pain- 
ful consciousness. 

“This feeling and sensibleness, and sorrow for sin.” 
—Hammond. 

4, The quality or state of being sensible ; 

sensibility ; capability of sensation. 

“The sensibleness of the eye renders it subject to 
pain, as also unfit to be dressed with sharp medica- 
ments,”"—Sharp. 

5. Good sense, good judgment ; intelligence, 

reason. 


sén’-si-bly, adv. [Eng. sensib(le) ; -ly.] 

1. In a sensible manner; so as to be per- 
ceived by the senses; perceptibly to the 
senses. 

“ Fetched not out her breath sensibly.”"—P. Holland : 

Plinie, bk. vii, ch, lii. 

2. So as to be perceived by the mind ; ap- 
preciably, materially. 

“The main features of the trade have not, however, 

sensibly altered.”—Daily Telegraph, Aug, 18, 1885, 

3. With perception either of body or mind ; 
sensibly, feelingly. 

“*How was there a Costard broken in a shin?’ 


*I will tell you sensibly.” J 
Shakesp. « Love's Labour's Lost, iii, 1. 


4, Inasensible or judicious manner; with 
good sense; judiciously, reasonably : as, He 
spuke most sensibly. 


¢sén-sif’-r-otis, a. [Lat. sensus =sense, 
and fero=to bear.] Producing sensation. 


*sén-sif’-ic,a. [Lat. sensus = sense, and facto 
= to make.] Causing or producing sensation. 


séns-ism, s. [Eng. sens(e); -ism.] 
( Metaph.: The same as SENSATIONALISM 
q.V.)s 


séns-ist, s.&a. (Eng. sens(e); -ist.] 
Metaph. : The same as SENSATIONALIST(q.V.). 


peén/-si-tive, a. &s. (Fr. sensitif; Low Lat. 

sensitivus ; Sp., Port., & Ital. sensitivo,] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Having sense or feeling, or the capacity 
of receiving impressions from external objects. 

2. Having feelings easily excited or keenly 
susceptible of external impressions ; of keen 
sensibility ; readily and acutely affected. 


““Torpid as Spain had become, there was still one 
point on which she was exquisitively sensitive.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv, 


*3. Serving to affect the senses; sensible, 
material. 


“The sensitive faculty may have a sensitive love of 
Bome sensitive objects.”— Hammond. 


4. Pertaining to the senses or to sensation. 

“What are called sensitive nerves or nerves of com- 

oe sensation.” — Todd & Bowman: Physiol, Anat., 

II. Technically : . 

1. Chem, & Phot. : Capable of undergoing 
change by exposure to light. 

2, Phys. : Hasily affected or moved ; indi- 
cating readily slight changes of condition : as, 
& sensitive balance or thermometer. 

*B. As subst.: Something that feels; a 
éensorium, 


s “The seat of the one is in the intellectual reasonable 
nature; the seat of the other is in the sensitive.’— 
Sharp : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 8 


sensitive-fern, s. 
Bot. : Onoclea sensibilis. 
sensibility and delicacy of the frond. 


sensitive-flames, s. pl. Flames which 
quiver and are sometimes extinguished when 
an appropriate musical note is sounded, 
sensitive-plants, s, pl. 
Bot. : Mimosa pudica and M. sensitiva, which 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; 


\ 


Named from the 
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possess a vegetable irritability, causing them 
to shrink from the touch. If the fingers be 
applied to one of them, the leaflets of the bi- 
pinnate leaf overlap one another from below 
upwards ; if greater irritation be applied, the 
secondary petioles bending forward approach 
one another, and if the irritation be still in- 
ereased, the common petiole sinks down by 
bending at the joint uniting it with the stem. 
Dr. Robert Brown mentions that plants’ of . 
pudica grow abundantly by the sides of the 
Panama Railway in New Granada, and that 
when a train passes they fold up their leaves. 
They do so also when growing by a roadside 
ifa horseman gallop past. Most Mimosas and 
some other leguminous plants with compound 
leaves are partially sensitive ; so are various 


Oxalidacex, specially Averrhoa Bilimbt, Ox- | 


alis sensitiva and O. stricta. Of other orders, 

Venus’s Flytrap, Dioneea muscipula, is sensi- 

tive, as is, to a less extent, Barbarea vulgaris, 

the Common Barberry. 
sén’-si-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. sensitive; -ly.] 
In a sensitive manner. 


“ The sensitive faculty, through the nature of man’s 
sense, may express itself more sensitively towards an 
inferior object than towards God; this is a piece of 
frailty.” —Hammond. 


sén’-si-tive-néss, s. [Eng. sensitive; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being sensitive 
or easily affected by external objects or im- 
pressions, ; 

2. The quality or state of having quick and 
acute sensibility to impressions upon the 
mind and feelings, 

3. The quality or state of being easily 
affected, or of indicating readily slight changes 
of condition; delicacy. 


s6n/-si-tiv-ism, s. The style of certain 
modern Dutch novelists, which may be de- 
scribed as “A development of impressionism 
grafted upon naturalism.” (The Critic, April 
9, 1892.) 


sén-si-tiv-i-ty, s. (Eng. sensitiv(e) ; -ity.] 

*T. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being sensitive ; sensitiveness. 

II, Technically ; 

1. Chem. & Photog.: The quality of being 
readily affected by the action of appropriate 
agents. 

2, Physiol. : The power or capability of sen- 
sation. 


“Sensitivity may be potentially present in these 
hydatids,"—S¢t. Ceorge Mivart: The Cat, ch. xiii., § 6. 


sén’-si-tize, sén’-si-tise, v.t. [Eng. sen- 
sit(ive) ; -ize.] To render sensitive or capable 
of being readily affected by the action of ap- 
propriate agents. 

“In photography, the use of sensitised paper pro- 
mises to displace the gelatine plates.” — Standard, 
Dee. 31, 1885. 

sén’-si-tiz-er, s. [Eng. sensitiz(e) ; -er.] 
Photog.: Any substance added to a photo- 
graphic material to increase or alter its sen- 
sitiveness to light. 


sén-si-tom’-é-tér, s. 
connect., and meter.) 
Photog. : An apparatus for testing the sen- 
sitiveness of photographic preparations. One 
form consists of a screen, divided into .small 
squares of varying opacity, which is placed 
before the surface to be tested, and the whole 
exposed toa standard light for a fixed time. 
Each square of the screen bears a number, 
and the higher the number impressed upon 
the sensitive surface, the more sensitive it is. 


* gén’-si-tor-y, a. [Eng. sensit(ive); -ory.] 
The same as SENSORY (q.v.). 
*géns'-ive, a, ([Eng. sens(e); -ive.] 
sessing sense or feeling ; sensitive. 
“Shall sensive things be so senseless as to resist 
sense ’"—Sidney: Arcadia, bk. i, 
*gén’-s6r, a. (Eng. sens(e); -or.] Sensory. 


sén-s6r-i-al, a. [Eng. sensory; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the sensorium or sensory. 

“By agitating the sensorial and motorial ether, or 
by beginning a succession of perceptions,”—Search : 
Light of Nature, vol. i., ch. i., ch. tii 

* sensorial-motiong, s. pl. 

Philos. & Physiol.: The name given by 

Erasmus Darwin to the changes which take 
place in the sensorium (q.v.), as during the 


(Eng, sensit(ive); o 


Pos- 


exertions of volition or the sensations of 


pleasure and pain. (Zoonomia, i. 10.) 


sén-sor-i-itim, s. [Lat. sensws=sense(q.v.).} 

Philosophy & Physiology : 

*1, A sensory point in the human brain 
where the soul was supposed to be situated, 
or to haveits chief seat. Descartes placed 
this in the pineal gland (q.v.). 

*2. According to Erasmus Darwin, the 
medullary part of the brain, spinal marrow, 
organs of sense, and of the muscles, and that 
spirit of animation which resides throughout 
the body without being cognizable to our 
senses, except by its effects, (Zoonomia, i. 10.) 

3. The brain (q.v.). 

4, A sensational centre (q.v.). 


PS ec 
sén’-sor-y, a. & s, [Srnsorium.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
sensorium ; sensorial. 

“Vibrations in the sensory nerves.”—Delsham ; Phil. 

of Human Mind, ch. iii., § 5. 
B. As substantive ; 
1, The sensorium (q.v.). 

“Unable to convey to the spelt more than 
an oblique glimpse of the sovereign Good."—Warbur- 
ton: Doctrine of Grace, bk. ii., ch. iL, 

2. One of the organs of sense, 


“The blessed organs and sensories by which it feels 
and perceives the joys of the world to come,”—Scott: 
Christian Life, pt. i., ch. iv., § 4. 


sensory-nerve, s. 

Anat.: A nerve constituting an instrument 
of sensation as distinguished from a motor- 
nerve, which is an instrument of motion. 
The sensory terminal organs are three end- 
bulbs, tactile corpuscles, and Pacinian bodies. 


sén’-su-al, *sén’-su-all, a. [Late Lat, sen- 
sualis = endowed with feeling, from Lat. sen- 
Sus = sense (q.v.); Fr. sensual; Sp. & Port. 
sensual. ] 


*1, Belonging to the predominance of 
*sense,” meaning bodily sensibility, over the 
faculties of the soul; pertaining to or affecting 
the senses or bodily organs of perception. 

“Hath not the Son Jesus convinced thy sensual 
heart by sensual arguments?”—Rogers: Naaman, 
the Syrian, p. 493. 

2. Pertaining to or concerning the body, in 
distinction to the soul; carnal, fleshly; not 
spiritual, not intellectual, 

“The greatest part of men are such as prefer their 
own private good before all things, even that good 
which is sensual before whatsoever is most divine,”"— 
Hooker, 

3. Pertaining to or consisting in the gratifi- 
cation of sense, or the indulgence:of the ap- 
4 or passions ; luxurious, lewd, volup- 

mous. 
“That base and sensual life which leads 
To want and shame.” 
Longfellow: Coplas de Manrique. (Trans,) 

4, Devoted to sensuality or the indulgence 
of the appetites or passions ; voluptuous, 

“ Delights like these, ye senswal and profane, 
Ye are bid, begg’d, besought to entertain.” 
Cowper. Progress of Error, 263. 

5, Pertaining, relating, or peculiar to sen- 

sualism, as a philosophic doctrine, 


* sensual-motion, s. 


Philos. & Physiol.: An expression used by 
Erasmus Darwin instead of idea, which he 
defines as ‘‘a contraction or motion, or con- 
figuration of the fibres which constitute the 
immediate organ of sense.” (Zoononvia, i. 27.) 


sén'-su-al-ism, s. [Eng. sensual ; -ism.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being sensual ; sensuality. : 
2. Metaph.: The same as SeEnsATIONALISM 


(q.v.). 
“Tn France two philosophical tendencies opposed 
the Sensualism and Materialism which reigned at the 


beginning of the century,”—Ueberweg; Hist. Philos. 


(Eng. ed.), ii. 337, 


gén/-su-al-ist, s. [Eng. sensual ; -ist.] 

1. One who is sensual; one who is devoted 
to the gratification of sense or the indulgence 
of the appetites or passions ; one who places 
his chief happiness in carnal pleasures. — 


“Nor such as for a while subsist 
Between the sot and sensua/ist.” 
Cowper : Friendship, 

2. A supporter of the sensual theory in 

philosophy. 
*sén-su-al-ist’-ie, a. [Eng. sensualist ; -ic.] 

1, Sensual. 

2. pepe ting or holding the doctrine of 
sensualism. , ‘ 


“* Reaction against the sensualistic school.”"—Ueber 
weg: Hist. Philos. (Eng. ed.), ii, 839. 


sensuality—sentimentalize 
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sén-su-al-i-ty, s. (Fr. senswalité.] 

*1. Originally used of the predominance of 
sense over the higher powers, but without 
implying the heavy censure now involved in 
the word ; carnality, worldliness, 


“TGod) seeing the senswality of man and our woful 
dis it, is willing to allow us all the means of 
strengthening our souls in his promise by such seals 
and witnesses as confirm it.”—fogers: Naaman the 
Syrian, p. 493. 

2. The quality or state of being sensual or 
devoted to the gratification of sense and the 
indulgence of the appetites or passions; free 
indulgence in carnal or sensual pleasures. 


“Sobriety is sometimes opposed in scripture to 
ride, and other disorders of the mind. And some- 
jimes it is opposed to sensuality.’"—Gilpin: Hints for 
Sermons, § 20, 
* sén-su-al-1-za/-tion, s. [Eng. sensualiz(e) ; 
-ation.) ‘The act of sensualizing ; the state of 
being sensualized. 


sén’-su-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. sensual ; -ize.] To 
make or render sensual; to degrade into sub- 
jection to the senses; to sink to love of 
sensual pleasures. 


“A senswalized soul would carry such appetites with 
her thither, for which she could find no suitable ob- 
jects."—Norris: On the Beatitudes, p. 165, 


gén’-su-al-ly, adv. (Eng. sensual; -ly.] In 
a@ sensual manner. 


“For there is a sanctity even of body and com- 
plexion, which the sensual/y ininded do not so much 
ag dream of,”— More: Phil. Writ. (Gen. Pref., p. viii.) 


sén’-su-al-néss, s. [Eng. sensual; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sensual; sen- 
suality. 


+ sén’-su-ism, s. [Eng. sensu(al); -ism.] The 
same as SENSATIONALISM (q.V.). 


+ sén’-su-ist, s. & a. [Eng. sensu(al) ; -4st.] 
The same as SENSATIONALIST (q.V.). 


*gs8n-su-Os-i-ty, s. (Eng. sensuous; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being sensuous. 


*gén’-su-ois, a. [Eng. sens(e); -uous.] 
1. Pertaining to the senses or sensible 
objects ; abounding in or suggesting sensible 
images. 


“ Being less suttle and fine, but more simple, sengu- 
ous, and passionate,”—Ailton - Of Education. 


2. Readily affected through the senses ; 
alive to the pleasures to be received through 
the senses. 


* sn’-su-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. sensuous ; -ly.] 
Jn @ sensuous manner. 


*sén’-su-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. sensuous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being sensuous. 


sent, pret. & pa. par. [SEND, v.] 
* gént, s. [Scent.] 


sént’-ence, s. [Fr., from Lat. sententia=a 
way of thinking, sentiment, opinion, from 
sentiens, pr. par. of sentio = to feel, to think ; 
Sp. seniencia ; Ital. sentenzia, sentenza.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, An expressed or pronounced opinion ; 
decision, judgment. 

“My sentence is for open war.” Milton: P. L., li. 51. 

2. In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“ Receive the sentence of the law, for sins 

Such as by God's book are adjudged to death.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry V1., ti. 8. 

3. A decision or judgment given or passed, 
especially one of an unfavourable nature. 

“Let him set out some of Luther's works, that by 

thea we may pass sentence upon his doctrines.”"— 
Atterbury. 

*4, A maxim, an axiom, a proverb, a saw. 

“A sentence may be defined a morai instruction 

eouched in a few words.”"—8roome: Notes on Odyssey. 

* 5, Meaning, sense, significance. 

“The discourse itself, voluble enough and full of 

sentence.” — Milton, 

6. In the same sense as II. 1. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Gram.: A period; a number of words 
forning a complete statement or utterance 
of thought, and followed by a full stop. Sen- 
tences are siinple, complex, or compound. A 
simple sentence consists of only one subject 
and one predicate, as, ‘‘I write.” A complex 
sentence is one which contains a principal 
sentence together with one or more clauses or 
dependent sentences: as, “The house, in 
which the event happened, is taken down.” 
A compound sentence is one which consists 

of two or more coordinate sentences linked 


* sén-tén-ti-ar’i-an, 


together by a conjunction, as, ‘‘He could 
write, but he could not draw.” 

“A sentence is an assemblage of words expressed in 
proper form, and ranged in proper order, and con- 
curring to make « complete sense,”"—Lowth : Introd. to 
English Grammar. 

2. Law: A definite judgment pronounced by 
a court or judge upon a criminal; a judicial 
decision publicly and officially pronounced in 
@ criminal proseeution. Technically, sen- 
tence is confined to decisions pronounced 
aysainst persons convicted of crime; the deci- 
sion in a civil case is called a judgment. 


sént'-enge, v.t. [SENTENCE, s.] 
1, To pass or pronounce judgment or sen- 
tence ou ; to doom to punishment or penalty. 
“Came the mild judge and intercessor both 
To sentence man.” Milton: P, L., x. 97. 
* 2. To pronounce as judgment; to decree ; 
to utter or give out as a decision. 
‘Let them ... enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, iii. 3, 
* 3. To express in a sententious, energetic 
manner. 
“Let me hear one wise man sentence it, rather tha 


twenty fools, garrulous in their lengthened tale.”— 
Feltham : Resolves, i, 98. 


sént-eng-ér, s, [Eng. sentence) ; -er.] One 
who pronounces a sentence. 


* sén-tén’-tial (ti as sh), a. 
tenc(e) ; -ial.} 
1, Comprising sentences. 
2. Of or pertaining to a sentence or sen- 
tences : as, a sentential pause. 


* sén-tén’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 
sentential ; -ly.) In a sentential manner; by 
means of a sentence or sentences ; judicially. 


“ Sententially deprived him of his kingdom.”— 
Heylin : Hist. Reformation, i, 22. 


an, * sén-tén’-ti-a_ry 
(ti as shi), s. [Low Lat. sententiarius.] One 
who read lectures or commented on the Liber 
Sententiarwm, or Book of Sentences, of Peter 
Lombard, a school divine of the twelfth cen- 
tury, called the Master of Sentences. It con- 
sisted of arranged extracts from St. Augustine 
and others of the Fathers on points of Chris- 
tian doctrine, with objections and replies, also 
taken from writers of repute. 


* sén-tén-ti-ds'-i_ty (ti as shi), s. (Eng. 
sententious ; -ity.) The quality or state of 
being sententious ; sententiousness. 


“The extemporary sententiosity of common con- 
ceits."—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, bk. i., ch. vi. 


sén-tén’-tious, a. [Fr. sentencieux, from 
Lat. sententiosus, from sententia = a sentence 
(q.v.).] 

1. Abounding with sentences, axioms, and 
maxims ; terse, pithy ; short and energetic ; 
rich in judicious observations, 

“The style is clear and strong, shortand sententious, 
abounding with antitheses, elegant turns, and manly 
strokes of wit,”"—Waterland : Works, iv, 263. 

* 2. Comprising sentences ; sentential. 

“Instead of sententious marks to think of verbal, 


such as the Chinese still retain.”—Grew: Cosmo, 
Sacra. 


sén-tén’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. sententious ; 

-ly.] In a sententious or pithy manner ; 
pithily, tersely ; with striking brevity. 

“They describe her [Fame] in part finely and ele- 


gantly, and in partgravely and sententiously.'—Bacon : 
gment of Essay on F 


[Eng. sen- 


‘ame, 


sén-tén’-tious-néss, s. [Eng. sententious ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being senten- 
tious ; pithiness or terseness of sentences ; 
brevity of expression combined with energy 
or strength. 


“Tam confident the Medea is none of his: though I 
esteem it for the gravity and sententiousness of it,”— 
Dryden; Of Dramatic Poesie. 


*gsen-ter-y, 5. 


* sint’-Gur (@ long), s. [Fr., from sentir = 
to perceive.] Scent, odour, 

“ Pleasant senteurs and odours.”—Holland. (Webstor.) 

* gén-ti-cd’-sx, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. senti- 
cosus = full of thorns, thorny, briery.] 

Bot.: The thirty-fifth order in Linneus’s 
Natural System. 1b consists of the modern 
Rosaceve (q.v.). 

*gén'-ti-ence, *sén'-ti-en-c¥ (tias shi), s. 
[Eng. sentien(t); -ce, -cy.] The quality or 
state of being sentient ; the faculty of percep- 
tion ; feeling. 


(Sznrry.] 


sén’-ti-ent (ti as shi), a. & s. {Lat. sentiens, 
pr. par. of sentio = to feel, to perceive by the 
senses. | 
A, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Capable of perceiving by the 
senses ; having the faculty of perception. 

“To have any sentient, conscious, or intellectual 
nature prowling over it."—Cudworth: Intell, System, 
bk. i., ch. ii. 

2. Physiol: Specially adapted for fecling: 
as, the sentient nerves. 

* B. As subst. : One who has the faculty of 

perception ; a sentient being. 

“Tf the sentient be carried passibus equis with the 


body, whose motion it would observe.”—Glanoil : 
Scepsis Scientifica, ch. ix. 


sén’-ti-ent-ly (ti as shi), adv. [Eng. sen- 
tient; -ly.] In a sentient manner; with 
perception. 


sént’-i-mént, *sentement, s. [O. Fr. 
sentement (Fr. sentiment), from Low Lat. 
sentimentum, from Lat. sentio= to feel; Sp. 
sentimiento; Port. & Ital. sentimento.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A feeling towards or respecting some 
person or being; a particular disposition of 
mind as regards some person or thing; @ 
thought prompted by passion or feeling. 

“ He was destitute alike of the senviment of grati- 
tude and of the sentiment of revenge.”—AMacaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi, 

2. Tendency to be moved or influenced by 

feeling ; susceptibility of emotion ; sensibility. 

“T am apt to suspect... that reason and senti- 
ment concur in almost all moral determinations and 
conclusions.”—Hume ; Principles of Morais, § 1. 

3. Thought, opinion, view, notion; the 
judgment or decision of the mind formed by 
reasoning or deliberation, 

“In the sentiments of both clgsses there is some- 

thing to approve.”—Jacaulay - "Bait. Eng., ch. i. 

4, The sense, thought, or inner signification 
contained in words, as distinct from the 
words themselves, 

5, A sentence or passage considered as the 
expression of a thought ; a thought expressed 
in striking language; a maxim, a saying; a 
sentence expressive of a wish; a toast; as, 
The sentiment is good, though the language is 
coarse, 

IL. Technically : 

1, Art; The leading idea which has governed 
the general conception of a work of art, or 
which makes itself visible to the eye and 
mind of the spectator through the work of an 
artist. 

2. Phrenol.; A term used by Spurzheim to 
distinguish those affective faculties which not 
only produce a desire to act, but are combined 
with some other emotion or affection which is 
not a mere propensity. 


sént-i-mént’-al, a. [Fr.; Sp. sentimental ; 
Ital. sentimentale. | 
*1. Having or containing sentiment; 
abounding with sentiments or reflections; 
sententious ; didactic. 


“ Each moral sentimental stroke, 
Where not the character, but poet spoke,” 
Whiteread : Prol. to Roman Father, 


2. Liable to be moved or swayed by senti- 
ment; given to sentiment or seusibility ; 
affecting sentiment or sensibility ; artificially 
or affectedly tender. 

3. Exciting sensibility ; appealing to senti- 
ment or feeling rather than to reason. 


“ Perhaps there is no less danger in works called 
sentimental,”"—Knox : Essay 171. 


sént-i-mént-al-ism, s. [Eng, sentimental; 
-ism.] The quality or state of being senti- 
mental ; excess of sensibility; affectation of 
sentiment or sensibility ; sentimentality. 
“ And sell you, mix'd with western sentimentalism, 
Some samples of the finest Orientalism,” 
Byron: Beppo, ti 
sént-i-mént’-al-ist, s. [Eng. sentimental; 
-ist.} One given to seutimentalism ; one who 
affects sentiment or sensibility. 


sént-i-mén-tal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. sentimental ; 
-ity.) Affectation of sentiment or sensibility ; 
sentimentalism., 


“His dislike of priestly sentimnentatlities {s no am 
achronism.”—C, Kingsley : Saint's Tragedy. (Introd.) 


sént-i-mént’-al-ize, v.i. [Eng. sentimental ; 
-ize.]) .To affect sentiment or sensibility ; to 
play the sentimentalist.. 


“ He wanted to be quiet and sentimentalize,"—Kinge 
ley : Two Years pga iii. 


boil, b6y; POUt, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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gént-i-mént’-al-ly, adv. (Eng. sentimental ; 
-ly.) In a sentimental manner. 


*gen-tine, s. [Lat. sentina=a sink.) A 
place into which dirt, dregs, &c., are thrown ; 
a sink. 

4 * A stinking sentine of all vices."—Latimer: Works, 
42. 


gon’-tin-el, *sen-tin-ell, * cen-ton-ell, s. 
(Fr. sentinelle, trom Ital. sentinella, a word of 
doubtful origin ; Sp. centinelu.] 

1, One who keeps watch or guard to pre- 
vent surprise; specif., a soldier posted to 
watch or guard an army, cum), or other place 
from surprise ; a sentry. 

“The sentinels who paced the ramparts announced 
that the vanguard of the hostile army was in sight.”— 
Miucenulays Mist. Eng., ch, xii. 

4 Many birds and some mammals post 
sentinels to warn them of danger. In the 
case of seals females are sentinels, (Darwin: 
Descent of Man, jt. i., ch. iv.) 

* 2, The watch, guard, or duty of a sentinel ; 
sentry. 

“ Counsellors are not commonly so united, but that 
one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another, sv that 
if any do counsel out of faction cr private ends, it 
comiuonly comes to the king's ear."—Accon: Essays. 

{ Also used adjectivally = guarding, guar- 
dian. 

“ The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” 

Campbell ; Soldier's Dream. 

sentinel-crab, s. 

Zool.: Podophthalmus vigil, two to four 
inches long, from the Indian Ocean. ‘The 
eyes are set on long footstalks, which, when 
the animal is alarmed, are erected so as to 
command an extensive view. 


* gén’-tin-el, v.t. (SENTINEL, 8.] 
1, To watch over, as a sentinel. 


“Mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel euchanted land.” 
Scvtt: Lady of the Lake, 1 14. 


2. To furnish with a sentinel or sentinels ; 
to place under the guard of a sentinel or sen- 
tinels. 


sén’-try, *sen-ter-y, *sen-trie, s. [A 
corrupt. of sentinel (q.v.). 
1, A soldier posted on guard ; a sentinel. 


“It had only to furnish two senfries for the maga- 
gine in two-hour reliefs,"—/Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 
1885. 

2. The duty of a sentinel ; guard, watch. 


“‘As soon as he went on sentry at midnight he 
thought he heard footsteps and voices."—Duily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 14, 1885, 

* 3, A prop, a support. 

“Pleasure is but like senfries, or wooden frames, 
set under arches, till they be strong by their own 
weight and con:olidation to stand alune."—Jeremy 
Tuylor: Apples of Sodom, 

sentry-box, s. A small shed to cover a 

sentry on his post and shelter him from the 
weather. 


gon’-vy, s5n’-vie, s. (Fr. sénevé =the genus 
Sinapis.] 
Bot. : Sinapis nigra, S. alba, and S. arvensis. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


génz-a (z as tz), prep. [lItal.] 

Music: Without: as, senza accompagnamento, 
without accompaniment; senzu bassi, without 
the basses ; senza surdini, without the dampeis 
in pianoforte playing ; senzu sordino, withont 
the mute of a violin ; senza stromenti, without 
instruments ; senza tempo, without time, in no 
definite or exactly maixed time. 

S8p'-a-hi, s. [Seroy.] 
g6’-pal, s. (Fr. sépale, from Mod. Lat. sepalum.] 

Bot. : The segments, divisions, or leaves of 
a calyx (q.v.). First used by Necker, revived 
by De Candolle, ant 
Dow universaliy ac- 
cepted. If there is 
but one sepal, ie., 
if the sepals have 
adhered by — their 
sides, the calyx is 
sail to 'e monose- 

lous or gannsepa- 
ous, if two, di-ena- 
lous, if three, trise- 
alous, if four. te- 
rasepalous, but the 
three last terms are 
rare. Sepals are modified leaves with netted 
veins like the original leaf if the plant be an 
exogen, and with parallel veins if it be an 
endogen. 


MS 
FLOWER OF STRAWBERRY. 
8, Sepals, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
. 0¥, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, 


sentimentally—separatism 


sép’-al-ine, a. (Eng. sepal ; -ine.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to a sepal. 


sé-pal’-o-dy, s. [Eng. sepal, and Gr. eldos 
(eilos) = forin.] 


Bot. : The reversion of petals into sepals. 


sép’-al-6id, a. ([Eng. sepal; -oid.] Like a 
sepal; used specif. when there is a single 
floral envelope and it is green, as in Ulmus 
and Ruinex,. 


sép’-al-ous, a. [Eng. sepal; -ous.] Relating 
to or having sepals, 


sép-a-ra-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. separable ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being separable; divisi- 
bility, separableness. 
* As real a divisibility and separability of the parts 
as ina body."—AMore: Antidvte against Atheism, pt. 1, 
ch. x, 


sip-a-ra-ble, a. (Lat. separabilis, from 
sepuro = to separate (q.v.); Fr. séparable ; Sp. 
separuble; Ital. separabile.} 
1, Capable of being separated or rent ; ‘ad- 
mitting of separation-of its parts; divisille. 
“Where the substance is separate or separable.”— 
Waterland ; Works, iv. 53. 
2. Capable of being disjoined or disunited. 
(Followed by from.) 
“Expansion and duration . .. are both considered 


by us as having parts, yet their parts are not separ- 
‘abe one Jrom another."—Locke. 


* s8p'-a-ra-ble-néss, s. [Eng. separable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being sepurable ; 
separability. 


“ By the separab/eness of such substances from some 
gems,"—Boyle: Works, ili, 512. 


* sép’-a-ra-bly, adv. [Eng. separad(le) ; -ly.] 
In a separable mauner, 


sép'-a-rate, v.t. & i, (Lat. separatus, pa. par. 
of separo = to separate ; se- = apart, and paro 
=to provide; Fr. sépurer ; Sp. & Port. separar ; 
Ital. separare.) 
A, Transitive: 
1, To disunite, to disjoin ; to break up into 
separate and distinct parts; to part things 
either naturally or artificially joined ; to sever. 


“ From the fine gold I pares the allo 2 ‘ 
ryden. Art oetry. 


2. To set apart from a number, as for a par- 
ticular service or office. 


‘Separate me Baruabas and Saul, for the work 
whereunto I have called them.”—Acts xiii. 2. 


3. To withdraw (with a reflexive pronoun). 
“ Separate thyself from me.”—Genesis xiii, 9. 

4, To part; to make a space or interval be- 

tween; to lie or come between, 

Ls During the ten centuriss which separated the 
reign of Charlemagne from the reign of Napoleon.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ib 

B. [ntransitive: 

1, To part; to he disunited or disjoined ; to 

become disconnected ; to withdraw from each 
other; to break up into parts. 


“When there was not room enough for their herds 
to feed. they by consent separated, aud enlarged their 
pasture,” —Locke, 

2. To cleave, to open, to come apart. 


sip’-a-rate, a. &s, (SEPARATE, v.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Divided from the rest; disjoined, dis- 
united, disconnected. (Used of things which 
have been united or connected.) 


““Twere hard to conceive an eternal watch, whose 
ieces were lever separate ove from another, nor ever 
nu any other form.”—Aurnet: Theory of the Kurth, 


2. Unconnected; not united ; distinct. (Used 
of things which have never been united or 
connected.) 

“ Separate from sinners,”—Hebrews vii. 26. 

{ Used in Botany, to denote absence of 
cohesion between parts, 

8. Alone; without company. . 


“He sought them both, but wished his hap might find 
Eve sepurite.” Ailton: P. L., ix, 422, 


* 4. Secret, secluded. 


“‘In a secret vale the Trojan sees 
A separate grove.” Dryden: Virgil; neid vi. 953. 


*5, Disunited from the body ; incorporeal. 


“The soul, or any separate spirit, will have but little 
advantage by thinking.”"—Locke, 


* B. As subst.: A separatist. (Guuden.) 
separate-estate, s. The property of a 


married woman which she holds independently 
of her husland’s control or interference. 


separate-maintenance,s. Aprovision 
made by a husband for the support of his 


wife when they have come to an arrangement 
to live apart, 


sép'-a-rate-ly, adv. (Eng. separat(e); -ly.] 
In a separate or disconnected state; apart, 
distinctly, singly. 
“Trading separitely w 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, 


sév'-a-rate-néss, s. [Eng. separate; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being separate, 


* sép-a-rAt-ic-al, a. [Eng. separate) ; -tcal.) 
Pertaining to separation in religion; schis- 
matical. 


sép’-a-rat-ing, pr. par. or a, (SEPARATE, v.} 


separating-sieve, s A compound 
sieve used in powder-mills for sorting the 
grains according to their different sizes. 


separating-weir, s. A weir of masonry 
so cuntrived as to allow the waters to flow 
away during floods, but having an intercept- 
ing channel along the fae of the weir to 
collect the water in medium stages. 


sép-a-ra’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. separa- 
tionem, accus, of separatio, from sepuratus, pa. 
par. of separo = to separate (q.v.) ; Sp. separa- 
cion; Ital. separazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of separating, disjoining, or dis- 
connecting ; the disjunction or disconnection 
of parts. 

2. The state of being separated ; the act of 
separating or going apart from each other. 

“ But their whole sagacity is lost upon separatii 
and a single hee or ant sees destitute of covery, dogyes: 
of industry."—Goldsmith: The Bee. 

*3. The operation of disuniting or decom- 
posing subs.ances ; chemical analysis. 

“A fifteenth part of silver, incorporate with gold, 
will not be recovered by any matter of sep cration, 
unless you put 4 greater quantity of silver, which is. 
the last refuge in separution.”—Bacon. 

4, The repeal of a union between two or 
more countries, 

“Tf he could not convert, as it is now plain that he. 
has not converte, the urban electorate to the Sepa- 
sation policy."—Duaily Telegraph, July 6, 1886. 

5, The disunion of married persons ; cessa- 
tion of conjugal cohabitation of man and 
wife; divorce. [9.] 

“ Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a separa’ion 
Between the king and Catherine?®™ 
Shukesp, > Henry VUT ALL 

*TII, Music: An old name for a grace or 
passing note “‘ not reckoned in the measure or 
time, put between two real notes rising a 
third, and only designed to give a variety to 
the melody.” 


¥ Judicial separation : ; 

Law; The separation of a husband and wife 
voluntarily or by decree of court. A devree of 
judicial sep: ration may be obtained by either 
party on the ground of adultery, cruelty, or 
desertion without cause for two years and 
upwards. Not being divorced, the parties. 
cannot marry again. The terms of a decree 
of judicial separation are determined by the 
judge according to the merits of each case. 
A separation order can be granted by a magis- 
trate on proof of ciueliy, and he has also 
power to oider the husband to allow his wife a 
certain sum fur her support. The laws of the 
several states confer on a married woman, who. 
for good cause is living apart from her husband, 
the right to enter intu contracts, to maintain 
actions, and otherwise to act in business as a 
singlewoman, 


“The suit for a judicial separation is also a cause: 
thoroughly matrimoninl. For it it becomes improper 
that the parties should live fogethens as through in- 
tolerable crue’ty, a perpetual disease, and the like, 
the law allows the remedy of a judicial sepuration.”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bik. iii, eb. 4 


sdp-a-ra-tion-ist, s. & a. (Eng. separation ; 
~ist.] } 
A. As subst : One who advocates separa- 
tion, or the dissolution of the union between 
two countries 5 a separatist. 


us accord ae to the latest returns the Unionists had’ 
carried two hundred and seven seats and the Sepa- 
rain vists one hundred aud five."—Daidy Telegraph, 
July 6, 1886, 
B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to sepa-- 
ration, or separationists. . 


sép'-a-rat-ism, s. [Eng. separat(e); -ism.] 
The quality or state of being a separatist; the 
opinions, principles, or practice of separatists. 
“Tf the thirty conld be raised to one hundred, it is 


_ probable that ratism would be dropped. "—Church 
‘imes, June 25, ~~ 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


nm their own stocks.”— 
k. v., ch. i 


ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ©, = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


itor 


_ is 


Separatist—sepoy 
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8Sp'-a-rat-ist, s. &a, [Eng. separat(e); -ist.) 

A, As substuntive: 

IL Ord. Lung: One who withdraws or 
separates himself; specifically, one who with- 
dvaws or secedes from a church or sect to 
which he has Lelonged ; a seceder, a schis- 
matic, a sectary. 

“The separatists appear, however, to have heen 


treated with more lenivy during the year 1:86 tua 
during the year 1085."—Jd/ucuuday : List. Euy., cb, vii, 


Il, Technically : 

1. Eccles. &@ Church ITist. : Asmall sect calling 
themselves Separatists or Protestant Sepura- 
tists, and holding aloof from the Church of 
England, believiig it not sulliciently to maia- 
tain its Protestant character, 

2. Eng. Mist. (Pl.): A name applied by their 
opponents to those who, in 1883, followed Mr. 
Gladstone in wishing to concede to Ireland a 
separate parliament and executive for the 
manazement of Irish, as distinguished from 
Imperial aifuirs, When the Bill was defeated, 
Mr, Gladstone appealed to the country, antl 
was again defeated at the polls, Those using 
the name Separatist believed that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill, if passed into law, would sooner 
or later lead to the total separation of Ireland 
from the British Empire. 

“The Sepuratists know now and henceforth that 
ey have nothing to expect either from the Radical 
or the Whig section of the Liberal party.”—Daily 
Teleyruph, Sept. 9, 1885, 

B. As adj. : Advocating separation or repeal 

of a union ; separationist. 


“In respect of those seats for which a Separatist 
candidate has been allowed to walk over.’—Daily 
Telegraph, July 6, 1886. 


*sép-a-ra-tist’-ic, a. [Eng. separatist; -ic.] 
Relating to or characterized by separation ; 
schismutical. 


*gép'-a-rat-ive, a. ([Eng. separat(e); ~ive.] 
Tending to separate ; promoting separation. 


“The seprrative virtue of extreme cold.”—Boyle: 
Works, i, 491. 


@dp'-a-rat-or, s. [Lat., from separatus, pa. 
pur. of separo = to separate (q.v.). | 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
separates, divides, or disconnects ; a divider ; 
specifically, a machine for thrashing grain in 
the straw ; a machine for clearing grain from 
dust, seeds, and chaff. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem.: A vessel of globular or spindle 
shape, having a narrow mouth, closed bya stop- 

r, and terminating in a downwardly taper- 
ng pipe, frequently provided with a valve. 
It is used for separating chemical mixtures. 

2. Metallurgy: 

(1) A lurge pan set below the amalgamating 
pan inamill, (Serrver, SILVER-MILL.] 

(2) An ore-sor.iug apparatus in which an 
ascending current of water is directed against 
adescening suvwer of the comminuted ore, 
floating off the lighter and worthless portions, 
while the metalliferous matters sink to the 
bottom, 

3. Weaving: A ravel (q.v.). 


sép’-a-rat-or-y, a. & s. 
-ory.) 
A. As adj. :; Causing or used in separation ; 
separative. 


“The most conspicuous gland of an animal is the 
system of the yuts, where the lacteals are the emissary 
Vessels, ur separatory ducts,"—Cheyne: Phil, Prin, 


B. As subst.: A surgical instrument for 
separating the pericraniuim from the skull. 


*sip’-ar-ist, s. [Eng. separ(ate); -ist.]) A 
separatist. (Jarl. Miscell., vi, 383.) 


sé-pawn’, sé-pon’, s. [Native name] A 
speci s of food, consisting of meal of maize 
boiled in water, (Amer.) 


¢s8e'-p3-don, s. [Gr. onreddév (stpedin)= 
putrefaction.) 
Zool. : A partial synonym of Naja (q.v.). 


* g6-pé-do-ni-é’-1, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sepe- 
doni(wm); Lat. ase. pl. adj. suff. -ei.] 
Bot.: A sub-order of Hyinenomycetes 
lduten), of Hyphomycetes (Griffith & 
Henfrey). Spores lying in tor among the 
filaments of the mycelium. A heterogeneous 
asseinblage of genera. 


86-pS-dd'-ni-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
onreduiy (sépedin) = rottenness, devay, ojmw 
(sépo) = to make rotten or putrid.) . 


(Eng. separate) ; 


Bot. : The typical genus of Sepedoniei (q.v.). 
Two British species, the ove with golden 
ice the other with red spores, growing ou 

leti and other fungals, 


se-peér-ine, se-pir-ine, s. [SIPeentve.] 


* gé-pél’-i-ble, a. (Lat. sepelibilis, from 
sepelio=to bury.) Fit for burial; admitting 
of or intended for burial ; that may be buried. 


* sép-é-li’-tion, s. 
Burial, interment. 


‘‘Abridge some parts of them of a due sepelition.”— 
Bp. Hall; Works, v. 416. 


se’-pi-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. oyna (sépia) = 
the cuttle-fish (q.v.).] 

1, Zool, : The typical and only recent genus 
of Sepiadie (q.v.). Body oblong (varying in 
length from three to twenty-eight incies), 
with lateral lins as long as itself; arms with 
four rows of suckers; mantle supported by 
tubercles fitting into sockets on neck and 
funnel; shell broad and thick in front, la- 
minated, and terminating in a permanent 
muero, Woodward )uts the species at thirty, 
universally distributed; Sepia officinalis, the 
common Cuttle-fish, is found in the Mediterra- 
nean aud the Atlautic, 

2. Paleont.: Fossil species ten, from the 
Jurassic to the Eocene Tertiary. Several 
species have been founded on mucrones from 
the London Clay. 


3. Comp. Anat. : The black secretion of the 
cuttle-fish. 


**Nobody who has not tasted the great cuttle-fish, 
Be put up and edie am the pack ink or sepia 
which serves him, apparently, for pluod, can imagine 
how yood he is "Gtobe, Oct. 27, 1886. 


4, Chem. & Art: A dark brown pigment pre- 
pared from the black secretion of the cuttle- 
lish, Sepia officinalis. The pigment may be iso- 
lated by boiling the secretion successively with 
water, hydrochloric acid, and ammonium car- 
bonate. It is tasteless, inodorous, insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, but dissolves in 
warm caustic potash, When the latter is 
decomposed with acid, the sepia pigment is 

recipitated of a dark brown colour, and 
iaving @ fine grain. 


s6-pi-a-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sepia; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. sulf. -(de.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Cephalopoda, 
with one recent genus (Sepia) and four fossil 
genera (Spirulirostra, Beloptera, Belemnosis, 
and Helicerus). Shell calcareous ; consisting 
of a broad laminated plate, terminating 
behind in a hollow, imperfectly chambered 
apex (or muero), They commence in the 
Middle Oolites. 


* g6-pi-ar’-i-2, s. pl. (Lat. sepes, genit. sepi(s) 
=a hedye; fem. pl. adj. suff, -arie.) 
Bot. : The twenty-lifth order in Linnens’s 


Natural System. Genera, Jasminum, Ligus- 
trum, Brunfelsia, &c, 


* gé’-pis, a. [Eng. sep(ia); -ic.] 
1, Of or pertaining to sepia. 
2. Done in sepia, as a drawing. 


(Lat. sepelio=to bury.) 


* g8-pic’-d-loiis, a. 
and colo = to inhabit ] 
Bot. ; Growing in hedge-rows. 


[Lat. sepes=a hedge, 


* g8p-id-a'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Formed 
from sepiad@ (q.v.). 
Zool. : Of or belonging to the Sepiade (q. v.). 
(Goodrich.) 


se-pi-dzx, s. pl. [Lat. seps, genit. sep(is) ; 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of Lizards, often combined 
with the Scincidz (q.v.). Palate toothless, 
with longitudinal groove ; limbs four or two, 
weak, Almost confined to the Ethiopian 
region, but extcndiny into the borders of the 
Oriental and Palearctic regions, 


sé'-pi-form, a. 
forma = form.] 
genus Seps in form. 

sepiform-lizard, s. 
Zool. : Plewrostrichus sepiformis, 


(Lat. seps, genit. sepis, and 
{Sees.] Resembling the 


-*g8-pil’-i-ble, a, [Srrexrece.] 


*gSp-i-mént, s. [Lat. sepimentum, from 
sepio=to hedge in; sepes=a hedee.] A 
hedge, a fence; anything which separates, 


"* & farther testimony and asepiment to which, were 
the Samaritan, Chaldee, aud Greek versious.”—Lively 
Orucles, p, 28. 


pease s. [Mod. Lat., dimin, from sepia 
q.V.). 

Zool.: A genus of Teuthide (q.v.), with 
seven species, from the coasts of Norway, 
Britain, the Mediterranean, Muuritius, Japan, 
and Australia. Body short,  purse-like 5 
mantle supported by a lyroad cervical band, 
and a ridge fitting a groove in the funnel; 
fins dorsal; suckers in two rows, or crowded, 
on arms, in four rows on tentacles ; first left 
arm hectocotylised ; pen half as long as the 
back. sepiola rondeletii, one of the smallest of 
the Teuthidse, about an inch long, is some- 
times taken in shrimp-nets on the south coast. 


sé'-pi-d-lite, s. (Gr. onmia (sépia) = cuttle- 
fish, and Addos (lithos) =a stone ; Ger. sepiolith.] 
Min. : The same as MEeRscHAUM («. Vv.) 


se’-pi-d-stiiire, s. (Gr. onmia (sépia), and 
oareov (osleon) = a bone.) 
Comp. Anat. : Cuttle-bone (q.v.). 


sé-pi-d-tew’-this, s, [Mod. Lat. sepia (q.v.), 
and teuthis (q.v.).] 


Zool.: A genus of Teuthide, with thirteen 
species, distributed from the West Indies to 
the Cape, the Red Sea, Java, and Australia. 
Closely akin to Loligo (q.v.); fins lateral, as 
long as the body; length from four inches to 
three feet ; fourth left arm hectocotylised at 
apex. 


se'-pi-iim, s. [Sepra.] The internal bone of 
& cuttle-tish. (Brande.) 


s86-pom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. ojmw (sé) = to 
putrety, aud pérpov (metron) =a measure.]} 
Physics: An instrument for determining, 
by means of the decoloration and decomposi- 
tion produced in permanganate of soda, the 
amount of organic impurity existing in the 
atmosphere. 


sé-pon’, s. [SEPpawy.] 


*gé-pdge’, v.t. [Lat. sepositus, pa. par. of 
sepono: se- = apart, and pono = tw place.| To 
set apart, 


** God seposed a seventh of our time for his exteriour 
me ee Letter to sir H. G.; Poems, p 270 
165v). 


* sé-pog'-it, v.t. [Sepose.] To set aside or 
apart. 
“ Parents, and the neerest bloud inust all for this be 
lnid by and seposited,"—Feltham: Le.ters, No. 1. 


* s8p-d-si’-tion, 8. (Lat. sepositio, from 
sepositus, pa. par. of sepono.} [Seposk.] Ths 
act of setting apart ; segregation. 


s6-poy, s. [Mahratta, &c. shipai =a soldier, 
a policeman ; Hind. & Pers. sipaht =a soldier, 
from Pers. sipah = army; O. Pers. epdda =a 
native soldier. Heber thought that tue word 
was derived from sip=the bow and arrow 
with which they were originally armed.) 
Tlist.: A slight alteration of the ordinary 
word used for centuries by the natives of 
India for a soldier in general, but coutined by 
Anglo-Indians to the Hindoo and Muhanima- 
dan troops, especially to those in British pay. 
The French, under Labourdonnais, set the 
example of employing sepoys at the siege of 
Madras in 1746. Next year, sepoys, probably 
undisciplined peons or policemen, fousht on 
the British side; and in 1748 a sinall corps 
of sepoys was raised. As the three Presi- 
dencies were established and «leveloped, each 
trained sepoys, till at length there arose three 
great armies, which largely aided Britain in 
establishing its Indimn empire. The battle of 
Inkerman oie 5, 1851) having shown the su- 
periority of the Minie rifle to the old musket, 
the British desired to place the Enfield, an 
improvement on the Minie, in the hands of 
the native soldiery., Unhappily the cartridges 
Aananufactured in England were made up with 
cows’ grease, which, by the Hindoo cere- 
monial law, was fatal to the caste of any one 
putting them to his lips. The cry arose 
that this was done intentionally, all explana- 
tions to the contrary were re,ected, and on 
Sunidlay, May 10, 1857, the troops stationed 
at Meerut broke into open mutiny, attended 
by a massacre of Europeans. The mutineers 
escaped to Delhi, where a fresh massacre 
took place. The restoration of the Mogul 
empire was proclaimed, and the Bengal sepoy 
mutiny became strengthened by a Muliamma- 
dan rebellion. Regiment after regiment of the 
Bengal army mutinied, till nearly all had de- 
serted their colours, and a death struggle took 


co Bee, Gi 


‘DOL, Dé; ‘pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench: go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. pn=£ 
_ Gian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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place during the next two years between the 
aandful of Huropeans in Upper India and Ben- 
fal and those who sought their lives. Delhi 
was retaken, after desperate fighting, between 
the 14th and 20th of Sept., 1857 ; Lucknow rein- 
forced on Nov. 16, 1857, aud relieved in March, 
1858. [Hasr INp1A Comprany.] The dispropor- 
tion between sepoys aud Buropean soldiers, 
which had been very great at the outbreak 
of the mutiny was reduced at once by a large 
diminution of the former and a great increase 
of the latter. Immediately before the Muti- 
ny the number of European officers was 
6,170, of soldiers 39,352, and of natives 232,224 
—total 277,746. Mr. W. W. Hunter states that 
in 1882-3 the Bengal army numbered 105,270 
officers and men, of whom 66,081 were native 
troops; the Madras army 46,309, of whom 
84,283 were natives; and the Bombay army 
88,897, of whom 27,041 were natives. The 
total British army in India consisted of 190,476 
officers and :nen, of whom 63,071 were Euro- 
peans and 102,183 natives. 


séps, s. [Lat., from Gr. of (séps)= a lizard 
with a long body and a short tail, probably 
Seps chalcides, the cicigna of the Italians,} 
Zool. : The type-genus of Sepide (q.v.), or a 
enus of Scincida(q.v.). Rostral plate rounded ; 
ead pyramidal; body long and cylindrical ; 
lower eyelid with transparent disc; limbs 
four. Seven species, from the south of Europe, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, Palestine, North and South 
Africa, and Madagascar. 


sépt (1), s. (Lat. septwm = an enclosure.) 
Arch. : A railing. 


“About the temple, and within the outward sept 
thereof,”—/uller; Pisgah Sight, IIL, pt. lil, ix, 2, 


‘gépt (2), *septe, s. [A corrupt. of sect 
(q.v.).] A clan, a family, a branch of a race 
or family. Applied especially to the clans or 
families in Ireland. 


“Tn like manner, the particular form which tattoo 
assumes in many countries is due to the desire of 
families to distinguish the members of their own 
septs,”—Standard, April 13, 1846, 


sopt., sep-ti_, pref. [Lat. septem =seven.] 
Containing seven ; sevenfold, 


sép’-ta, s. pl. [(Seprum.] 
sépt-s'-mi-a, s. (Serricamta.] 


septal, a. [Lat. sept(wm); Eng. adj. suff. 
-al.} Of or pertaining to a septuin. 


* gépt’-an-gle, s. [Lat. septem= seven, and 
angulus = an angle.) 
Geom.: A figure having seven sides and 
seven angles ; a heptagon. 


sépt-an’-gu-lgr, a. (Pref. sept-, and Eng. 
angular (q.v.).| Having seven angles. 


sép-tair’-i-a, s. [Lat. septwm = an enclosure, 
and fem, sing. adj, suff. -aria.] 
Zool.: A synonym of Teredo (q.v.), (La- 
moarck.) 


sép-tar-i-iim (pl. sép-tiir’-i-a), s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Lat. septum =an enclosure. So 
named from the partitions or septa by which 
they are divided. } 

Geol. (Pl.); Flattened balls of stone, gene- 
rally ironstone, which, on being split, are 
seen to be separated in their interior into 
irregular masses, (Lyell.) Secley defines them 
to be concretions formed of a mixture of lime 
and clay. They are found in flattened ovoid 
masses in nearly all clays, generally in hori- 
zontal layers. In the Ludlow district, where 
they are sometimes eighty feet in diameter, 
they are called Ball-stones. Brickmakers term 
them Turtle-stones. When burnt and ground 
to powder, they form hydraulic cement, which 
sets under water. 


sép'-tate, a. [Lat. sep(twm) =a hedge; Eng. 
aij. suff. -ate.] Partitioned off or divided into 
compartments by septa. 


Bép-tém-bér, s, [Lat., from septem = seven ; 
r. Septembre.) The ninth month of the year ; 
so called from being the seventh month after 
Parse Deka which month the year originally 
gan, 


September-thorn, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, En- 
nomos erosaria. 
Sép-tém/-brists, Sép'-t8m-briz- érs, 
8. pl. [Fr. Septembristes, Septembriseurs.] “A 
name given to the authors or organizers of 


seps—septiform 


the massacre of Loyalists which took place on 
September 2, 8, and 4, 1792, in the Abbaye 
and other French prisons, after the capture 
of Verdun by the allied Prussian army ; hence, 
a malignant or bloodthirsty person. 

* s6p-tém’-flti-ous, a. (Lat. septem =seven, 
and jfluo=to flow.) Divided into seven 
streams or currents; having seven mouths, 
as a river. 

“The main stream of this septemfluous river [the 
Nile].”"—Jore: Mystery of Iniquity, bk. i., ch. xvi., §1L 


sép-tém-part’-ite, a. (Lat. septem = seven, 
and purtitus, pa. par. of partior = to divide.} 
Divided nearly to the base into seven parts. 
*sep-tem-tri-oun, s. (Lat. septemtrio.] 
The north. 
“ Both est and west and septemtrtoun,” 
Chaucer! C. 7'., 15,953. 
* gép-tém/-vi-ous, a. [Lat. sejtem = seven, 
and via=away.} In seven directions, 
“Officers of the stite rau septemvious,”"—Reade ; 
Cloister & Heurth, ch, \xxiil. 
y y ~ 
sép’-tém-vir, s. [Lat., from seplem = seven, 
and vir=a man.) One of a body of seven 
men joined iu any office or commission. 


sép-tém’-vir-ate, s. [Lat. septemviratus.] 
The office of a septemvir; a government by 
seven persons. 


sep-tén’-a-ry,a. & s, (Lat. septenarius, from 
seplent = seven each ; septem = seven.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Consisting of or relating to the number 
seven. 


“The rare and singular effects of the septenary 
number.”—Hukewell : Apologie, lib, iil., ch, ii, 


2. Lasting seven years; occurring once in 
every seven years. 

* B. As subst, : The number seven ; a period 
of seven years, 


“The time of the pentarchie indured likewise 49 
yeares, or seauen septenarie: 


Britaine, ch. ix. : 
_ septenary-institutions, s. pl. - Such 
institutions as the Week (q.v.), a week of 
years, &c. 
sép’-tén-ate, sép’-tén-ois, a. (Lat. 
septeni = seven each; Eng, sulf, -ate, -ous.] 
Bot. ; Growing in sevens. Used of leaflets, 
&e. 
sépt-éne, s. 
([Heprenr.) 
sép-tén’-nate, s. [Lat. septem = seven, and 
annus =a year,] A period of seven years. 
“The apparent reaction at the beginning of the se; 
tennate of Marshal MacMahon."—Daily Chronicle, 
Oct. 8, 1885, 
sép-tén’-ni-al, a. [Lat. septimus, from sep- 
tem = seven, and annus =a year.] 
1. Lasting or continuing seven years; as, a 
septennial parliament, 
2. Happening or recurring once in every 
seven years, 
ap ( aay to t rinciple of tennial 
® Was Te jan 80, ease ple of septenn 


revaluations,""—, 

Septennial Act, s. Anact by which the 
duration of Parliament was limited to seven 
years, (See extract.) 


“ As to theduration of Parliament, the present limit 
of seven years was fixed by the Se; nial Act, in the 
first year of George L."—Standard, Nov. 20, 1885, 


stp -tén'—ni-al-ly, adv. [Eng. septennial ; 
-ly.] Once in every seven years, 


sép-tén-ni-iim, s. [Lat.] [Szprennartz,] 


A period of seven years, 


* s6p-tén’-tri-al, a. [Lat. septentri(o) = the 
north; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Septentrional, 
northern. 

“ Waueny in her way, on this septentrial side,” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, s. 20, 
sép-tén-tri-6, s. [Lat., from septem = 
seven, and trio=a ploughing ox.) 
Astron.: The constellation Ursa Major or 
the Great Bear, 

* g8p-tén’-tri-dn, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. 

septentrio.) [SEPTENTRIO.] 
A, As subst, : The north, 


“ Thou art as opposite to every good 
As the antipodes are unto us, 
Or as the south to the septentrion.” 
Shakesp. > 


23 Henry VILA 
B, As adj.: Northern, 


“Tf the blast septentrion with brushing wings 
Sweep up the smoky mists, and vapours damp.” 
J, Philips: Ci ras 


(Lat. sept(em)= seven; -ene.] 


8." —Holinshed ; Desc. of 
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sép-tén’-tri-dn-al, * sép-tén’-tri-dn- 
all, a. [Lat. septentrionalis, from septentrie 
=the north.) Northern; situated in or 
coming from the north, 


“Amoi the nations Septentrionall, the same is 
driven to the inferior parts, by reason of moisture,”— 
P. Holland; Plinie, bk. ii., ch, xxviii. 


* sép-tén-tri-d-nal-i-ty, s. (Eng. septen- 
trional ; ~ity.] The quality or state of being 
northern ; northerliness. 


* s8p-tén’-tri-dn-al-ly, adv. [Eng. septen- 
trional ; -ly.) Toward the north; northerly. 


‘They were septentrionally excited.”— Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. ii, 


* sép-tén’-tri-On-ate, v.i. [Eng. septen- 
trion ; -ate.] To tend northerly or toward the 
north, 

“A directive or polary facultie, whereby, conve- 


niently placed, they do septentrionate at one extream.” 
—Browne; Vulgar ELrrours, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


Sép-tét’, sép-tétte’, s. (Lat. septem = 
seven. ] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A body or number of seven. 


“Another septette faced the starter for the inaptly 
named Thursday Hurdle Race.”"—Field, Jan, 9, ‘1886. 


2. Music: A composition for seven voices 
or instruments, 


sépt’-foil, s. [Seprirorrovs.] 
1. Bot. : Potentilla Tormentilla. [ToRMENTIL. ] 
2. Christian Art: A figure of seven equal 
segments of a circle, used as a symbol of the 
seven sacraments, the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, &c. 


sép-ti- (1), pref. [SEPt-.] 


sép-ti- (2), pref. (Lat. septwm = an enclosure.) 
Of or belonging to a partition, ' ‘ 


sép’-tic, * sép’-tick, a. & s. (Lat. septicus, 
from Gr. onmricds (séptikos), from onjmrw (sépd) 
= to putrefy ; Fr. septique; Sp. septico.] 

A. As adj.: Having power to promote or 
produce putrefaction; causing putretaction ; 
putrefying. 

“Poisoning its blood with septic fluid from the 
spoiled tissues.”"—Fie/d, Feb, 13, 1886, 

B. As subst.; A substance which has the 
pore, of promoting or producing, or which 
ends to promote or produce putrefaction ; a 
substance which eats away the flesh without 
causing much pain. 


sép-tic-2’-mi-a, sép-te’-mi-a, s. (Gr. 
errs rps ae Pence th and A beg ey oo 


Pathol.: A state of the blood without se- 
condary abscesses, a kind of pyzmia with 
intense fever, and great constitutional dis- 
turbance from blood-poisoning, The anti- 
septic researches of Lister and of Pasteur 
lead to the hope that septicemia will in future 
be of rare occurrence [LISTERISM.] 

sép'-tic-al, a. [Eng. septic; -al.] The same 
as SEPTIC (q.Vv.). ' 


“ As a septical medicine he commended the ashes of 
aa salainander,"—Browne: Vulgar Krrowrs, bk. tii, 


sép’-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. septical; -ly.] In 
a septic manner; by means of septics. 
sép-ti-ci’-dal, a. (Pref. septi- (2); Lat. eedo 
= to cut (in comp. -cido), and Eng, suff. -al.] 
Bot. (or the dehiscence of a fruit): Taking 
lace through the dissepiments, leaving the 
issepiments divided into two plates, and 
forming- the sides of each valve, as in Rhodo- 
dendron. 


stp-tig-i-ty, s. (Eng. septic; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being septic ; tendency or 
power to promote or produce putrefaction, 
sép-ti-far’-i-otis, wu. (Lat. seplifariam= 
sevenfold, from septem = seven.] 
Bot. : Turned seven different ways. 
sép-tif’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. septum (pl. septa 
= an inclosure, a septum, and jero = to bear.) 
Bot.; Bearing septa. 
*sép-tif’-If-oiis, a. [Pref. septi- (1), and 
Lat. flo = to flow.] Flowing in seven streams. 
(SEPTEMFLUOUS. ] / 


* sép-ti-fo’-li-olis, a. [Lat. septi- (1), and 
folium =a leaf.) Having seven leaves. 


sép‘-ti-form, a. (Pref. septi- (2), and 


=torm.] Resembling a septum or partition 


PS a) tea a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


septifragal—sequarious 
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sép-tif’ra-gal, a. (Pref. septi- (2); frag-, 
root of Lat. frango = to break, and Eng. 
suff -al.] 

Bot. (Of the dehiseence of a fruit): Leaving 
the dissepiments adhering to the axis and 
separated from the valves. Example, Con- 
volvulus. 


* sSp-ti-lat’-ér-al, a. [Pref. septi- (1), and 
Eng. lateral.] Having seven siden. ss 


“The seven sides of the septilateral figure.”"—Browne ; 
Vulgar Errours, bk, v., ch. xx, 


sép’-tile, a. (Lat. sept(wm) = an inclosure, a 
septum ; Eng. adj. suff. -ile.] - 
Bot.: Of or belonging to septa or dis- 
sepiments. 


sép’-til-lion (i as y), s. (Lat. septem= seven; 
ef, billion, trillion, &c.] In American, French, 
and Italian notation, a number consisting of a 
unit followed by twenty-four ciphers. In Eng- 
lish notation a million raised to the seventh 
power; a unit followed by forty-two ciphers. 


* gép'-tim-al, a. [Lat. septem =seven; Eng. 
ade suff. -al.) Pertaining or relating to the 
number seven. 


“ Like the Turks, their numerals were based on a sep- 
timal system.”—Sayce: Science of Language, ii. 194. 


* sép-ti-ma-nar’-i-an, s. [Lat. septimana 
=a week.] A monk on duty fora week in a 
monastery. 


*gép'-tim-ised, a. (Lat. septim(us) = the 
seventh ; Eng. suff. -tzed.] Of, or belonging 
to a period measured by the number seven. 

“And respi indicated, as Bush remarks, a septi- 
oats peri '—Davidson : Introd. to New Test. (1851), 
sép’-ti-mdle, s. [Fr.] 
Music: A group of seven notes to be played 
in the time of four or six. 


sép’-tine, s. [Gr. on} (sépiz) = a means of 
producing decay.] 
Pathol. : Organic poison. 


sép’-ti-noiis, a. [Eng. septin(e); -ous.) 
Pathol.: Produced by organic poison, A 
\ term introduced by Dr. Richardson in his in- 
. augural address at the Congress of the Sanitary 
' Institute, Nov. 8, 1877, It was intended by 
him to express the hypothetical view that 
contagious and infectious diseases are propa- 
! d by the sick person becoming for a time 
ike a pornos animal, the venom of which 
is capable of being transmitted by some chan- 
nel or medium to others. This view was in- 
tended as a rival one to the germ hypothesis 

of disease. 


“He (Dr. Richardson) classed the diseases produced 
by organic poisons as septinous instead of zymotic, he 
feo the word septine for this poison.’—Times, 

ct. 5, 1877. 


* sépt-in’-su-lar, a. [Fr. septinsulaire, from 
Lat. septem = seven, and insula =an island.] 
Consisting of seven islands: as, the sept- 
insular republic of the Ionian Islands. 


* gip-ti-syl-la-ble, s. [Pref. septi-, and 
Eng. syllable (q.v.).] A word of seven syl- 
lables. 


sép-ti-vi-Sin’-téne, s. [Pref. septi-(1); Lat. 
vigint(i) = twenty, and suff. -ene.] [CEROTENE. ] 


sép-tu-a-gén-ar-i-an, s [Eng. septua- 
genary ; -an.)] A person of seventy years of 
age; a person between the ages of seventy 
and eighty. 


sép-tu-ag-én-a-ry, sép-tu-a-gén'-a- 
ry, a. & s. (Lat. septuagenarius = consist- 
ing of seventy ; septuageni seventy each ; sep- 
tem = seven ; F'r, septwagénaire.) 

A. As adj.: Consisting of seventy or of 
seventy years ; pertaining to a person seventy 
years of age. 

“Nor can... Nestor overthrow the assertion of 
Moses, or afford a reasonable encouragement beyond 
his septuagenary deter:nination.”—Browne: Vulgar 

Brrours, bk, iii., ch. ix. 
* Bz, As subst.: The same as SEPTUAGEN- 
ARIAN (q.v.). 


* sép-tu-a-gés'-i-ma, s. [Lat. septuagesimus 
= seventieth, from septuaginta = seventy.] 
The third Sunday before Lent, so called be- 
cause it is about seventy days before Haster. 


* sép-tu-a-gés'-i-mal, a. [Sepruacestm.] 
_ Consisting of seventy or of seventy years. 


* “In our abridged and septuagesimal itis very 
"—Browne : Pee roura: bk. risen! vi. 


£ 


» 


a 


a: 
i 


sép'-tu-a-gint, s. & a. (Lat. septuaginta = 
seventy. ] 

A, As substantive: 

Scripture: A Greek version of the Hebrew 
or Old Testament Scriptures; the oldest one 
made into any language. A still extant letter, 
referred to by Josephus, Jerome, and Eusebius, 
purports to be from a certain Aristeas, officer 
at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. It 
states that after the king had founded the 
great Alexandrian library, he wished to have 
in it a copy of the Jewish sacred books. By 
the advice of his chief librarian, Demetrius 
Phalareus, he sent to the high priest at 
Jerusalem, requesting him to send six trans- 
lators from each tribe, seventy-two in all. 
The request was complied with; the trans- 
lators came, and completed their work in 
seventy-two days, From their number, and 
perhaps the time they occupied, the name 
Septuagint arose. But the letter of Aristeas 
is not now believed to be genuine, and Coptic 
words in the work show that the translators 
were from Egypt, and not from Jerusalem, 
The version was apparently made at Alex- 
andria, and was commenced about 280 B.c. 
the Pentateuch being the only part translated 
at first. It is well done. Next in value is 
the book of Proverbs. Job was translated 
from a Hebrew text, differing both by excess 
and defect from that now recognized. Hsther, 
the Psalms, and the Prophets followed, 
seemingly between B.c. 180 and 170. Jere- 
miah is the best translated, and Daniel is exe- 
cuted so badly that Theodotion, in the second 
century 4.D., had to do the work again. Jesus 
and his Apostles frequently quoted the Septu- 
agint in place of the Hebrew. The Jews had 
a high opinion of the Septuagint, but on 
finding the Messianic passages used effectively 
by the Christians in controversy with them, 
they established a fast to mourn that the 
Septuagint had ever been issued, and had a 
new translation by Aquila brought out for the 
use of the synagogues. Three Christian 
recensions took place late in the third or 
early in the fourth century. The first modern 
edition was tlhe Complutensian in 1514-1517 ; 
since then several others have appeared. 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or contained 
in the Septuagint (q.v.). 


* gép’-tu-a-ry, s. [Lat. septem = seven.] Some- 
thing composed of seven ; a week. 
“ Months, however taken, are not exactly divisible 
into septuaries or weeks."—Browne: Vulgar Irrours, 
Pp, 212, 
sép-tu-la (pl. sép’-tu-tlee), s. 
dimin. from septum (q.v.). } 
Bot. : A small or imperfect partition, 


t sép’-tu-late, a. [Mod. Lat. septul(a) ; Eng. 
suff, -ate.] 
Bot. : Having one or more septulee. 


sép’-tiim (pl. sép’-ta), s. [Lat.=an en- 

closure, a partition, from sepio = to hedge in.] 

1, Anat.: A partition, as the septum narium, 
the partition between the nostrils, the neural 
and hiemal septa, &e. 

2. Botany: 

(1) (Pl.): The partitions or dissepiments 
constituting the cells in ovaries, 

(2) The connective in an anther. 

3. Zool. (Pl.): The partitions ina chambered 
shell, in some corals, &e. 


{Mod. Lat. 


sép’-tu-or, s. [Fr., from Lat. septem = seven.] 
Music: The same as Sepret (q.V.). 


* g8p’-tu-ple, a. [Lat. septuplus, from septem 
= seven.) Sevenfold. 


* sép’-tu-ple, v.t. [SeprurLe, a.) To make 
or multiply sevenfold. 


“The fire... whose heat was septupled."—Adams ; 
Works, i. 91. 


g8-pil’-chral, a. [Fr., from Lat. sepulehralis, 
from sepulcrwm, sepulchrwum = a_ sepulchre 
(q.v.); Sp. sepuleral ; Ital. sepulerale.] 
' Y, Literally: 
(1) Of or pertaining to burial, the grave, or 
monuments raised over the dead. . 

“ Mr. Monkhouse Happening one ete pull a flower 
from a tree which grew in one of their sepulchral in- 
closures.”"—Cook. Mirst Voyage, bk, i., ch. xiv, 

(2) Found in ancient tombs or burying 
places. 

pee collection is peculiarly rich in sepulchral pot- 

Lehip of nearly every type.”—Athengum, Jan. 3, 1886, 

Pp 


2. Fig.: Suggestive of a sepulchre or the 
tomb; hence, deep,’ grave, hollow in tone: 
as, a sepulchral.tone of voice. 


sepulchral-mounds, s. pl. 

Anthrop.: A generic name for the graves 
and funeral monuments of early peoples and 
some races of low culture at the present day. 
[Carrn, Barrow, TumuLvus.] 


* s6-pul’-chral-ize, v.t. (Eng. sepulchral ; 
-ize.) To render sepulchral or solemn. 


sép’-il-chre, * sép'-iil-cre (chre, cre as 
ker), s. [Fr. sépulcre, from Lat. sepwlerwm, 
sepulchrum, from sepultus, pa. par. of sepelio 
= to bury ; Sp. & Port. sepulcro ; Ital. sepolcro.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: A tomb, a grave, a burial 
vault. 
“Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulchres, 
Ling’ring and sitting by a new made grave.” 
Milton : Comus, 471, 
Il. Eccles.: A small temporary altar, on 
which the se- 
cond Host 
consecrated 
in the Mass 
on Maundy 
Thursday is 
reserved for 
the Missa Sic- 
ca on Good 
Friday. In 
many of the 
English pre- 
Reformation 
churches 
there was @ 
recess in the 
north wall for 
this purpose. 


* sepulchre-table, s. A mural tablet. 


* sép'-iil-_chre (chre as kér), y.t. [SEPUI- 
CHRE, s.] To inter, to bury, to eitomb. 
“ When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead,” 
Byron: Corsair, i. 1, 
sép’-il-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. sepultura, 
from sepultus, pa. par. of sepelio = to ‘bury ; 
Sp. & Port. sepultwra ; Ital. sepultwra, sepol- 
tura.] 
+1. The act of interring or depositing the 
corpse of a human being in a burial-place ; in- 
terment, burial. 

“ He hath nede of charitable conseilling and visit- 
ing in prison and in maladie, and sepulture of his ded 
body.”—Chuucer: Persones Tale. 

*2. A grave; a burial-place; a tomb, @ 
sepulchre, 


“Sir John Conweie . .. viewing the sepulture, tes- 
tified to haue seene three principall iewels."—Holin- 
shed; First Inhabitation of Irelund. 


* s6p-iil-_ture, v.t. [SePuLTuRE, s.] To bury, 


SEPULCHRE, 
(Stanton St. John's, Oxon.) 


to entomb, to sepulehre. 


“The HR oore of illustrious men and women sepul- 
cured wit! its precincts."—Daily Telegraph, March 
5, 1886. 


* sé-qua'-cious, a. [Lat. sequar, genit. se- 
quacis, from sequor = to follow.] 
1. Following, attendant ; not moving along 
independently. 


“ Trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre.” 
Dryden: St. Cecilia's Day. 


2. Clinging closely ; adhering. 


“ Now extract 
From the seguacious earth the pole.” 


Smart: Hop-Gurden, 
3. Ductile, pliant. 


“The matter being ductile and sequacious, and obe- 
dient to the hand and stroke of the artificer.”—Aay : 
On the Creation, pt. ii. 


4, Logically consistent and rigorous; fol- 
lowing strictly the line of reason. 


* g3-qua’-cious-néss, s. [Eng. sequacious ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being sequa- 
cious; disposition or tendency to follow; 
sequacity. 

“ The servility and sequaciousness of conscience.”— 
Bp, Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p, 181. 


* sé-quac-i-ty, s. (Late Lat. sequacitas, from 
or sequax, genit. sequacis = sequacious 
q.v.). 
. 1, A following; a disposition to follow; 
sequaciousness. : 
2. Ductility, pliability. 

“All matter whereof creatures are produced b: 
putrefaction, have evermore a closeness, sentour, ani 
sequacitie."—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 900. ‘ 

* s8-quar’-i-oiis, a. [Probably only a mis- 
print for sequacious (q.v.).] 


De, DEY; PEN, JW; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
sian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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#8’-quel, * se-quelle, *se-quell, s. (0. Fr. 
seyuele (Fr séyuelle), from Lat. sequela = that 
which follows, a result; seguor=to follow ; 
Bp & Port. sequela; Ital, sequela, seguela, | 

I. Ordinary Language: 
*1. A following. 
* A goodly meane both to deterre from crime, 


‘And to her steppes our segue/e to enflaue.” 
Srey : Of the Death ' Sir T. W. 


2. That which immediately follows and 
forins a continuation; a succeeding part. 
(Often followed by to or of before another 
substantive.) 

“ Now here Christian was worse put to it than in 
his fight with Apollyon, as by the sequel you shall see, 
—Bunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

3, Consequence, result, effect, event. 


“Por oftentimes it hath been seen, that toa new 
enterpiise, there followeth a new maner, and pee 
sequrl.”—Strype ¢ Eccles. Memor. ; Henry VIIT., bk. 1, 
ch, ili, ? 

* 4, A consequence inferred ; a conclusion. 


“ Whit sequel is there in this argument? An urch- 
deacon is the chief deacon; ergo, he is only a deacun.”— 
Whitgifte. 


Il. Scots Law: [THrRLAGE]. 


sé-qué’-la (pl. s8-qué’-lz), s. [Lat., from 

seyuor = to follow.] [SEQUEL.] 

*T, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
follows : as, 

1. An adherent, a follower; a band of 
adherents or followers. 

2. An inference; a conclusion; a conse- 
quence inferred. 

II, Pathol. : A disease or morbid symptoms 
following upon a prior malady, as the sequelw 
of measles, of scarlet fever, &c, 


sequela-curi, s. A suit of court. 


sequela-caus, s. The process and de- 
fending issue of « cause for trial, 


s6-quenge, s. [Fr., from Lat. sequentia=a 
following, from sequens, pr. par. of sequor = 
to follow; Ital. seguenza.)] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The state of being sequent or following ; 
a following or coming after; succession, 
“ How art thou a king, 
But by fair sequence and succession ?” 
Shakvsp.: Richard JT, Whew 
2. A particular order of succession or fol- 
lowing ; an arrangement ; order. 


“Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree, 
From high to low throughout,” 
Shakesp.; Timon of Athens, v. 2 


3. Invariable order of succession ; an ob- 
served instance of uniformity in following. 


4, A series of things following in a certain 
order or succession ; specifically, a set of 
ecards immediately following each other in the 
Baine snit, as an ace, two, three, and four, 


* Crawley see serving... Tan up a sequence of 
six aces,”"— Field, April 4, 1885. 


*5, Result, consequence. 

“ The inevitable sequences of sin and punishment.” 
—Bp. Hill: Sermon on Psalm evii. 34. 

*6, (Pl): Answering verses. 
“ Of such our patrons here, the viscont Mountacute, 


Hath wany comely sequences, well sorted all in sute,” 
Gascoigne» Maske for Viscount Mountacute, 


II. Technically: 

1, Music: The recurrence of a harmonic 
prozression or melodic figure at a different 
pitch or in a different key to that in which it 
was first given. A tonal or diatonic sequence 
is when no modulation takes place. A chro- 
matic or real sequence takes plave when the 
recurrence of a plirase at an exact inierval 
causes a change of key. 

2. Roman Ritual: A rhythm sometimes 
sung between the Epistle and the Gospel. 
At first it was merely a prolongation of the 
last note of .the Alleluia, but afterwards 
appropriate words were substituted. When 
the Roman Missal was revised in the sixteenth 
century, only four of the existing sequences 
were retained : Victime Puschali, for Easter ; 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus, for Pentecost; Lawila, 
Sion, for Corpus Christi; and the Dies Ire, for 
Masses of the Dead. The Stubat Mater, for the 
Feast of the Seven Dolours, is of later date. 


“ He made dyners impnes, sequences, and respond 
as O Juda,"—Vabyan: Chronycle, ch. cciii. er 


ge-quent, a. & s. [Lat. sequens, pr. par. of 
seyuor = to follow.) 
* A, As adjective: 


1. Following, succeeding ; continuing in the 
same course or order. 
“ The gallies 
Have sent a dozen sequent messengers.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i. 2, 


sequel—sequin 


2. Following as a result or by logical con- 
sequence ; consequential. 


B. As substuntive: 


1, A follower. 


“ He huth framed a letter to a sequent of the stranger 
queen's."—shakesp. » Love's Labour's Lott, iv. % 


2. That which follows as a result; a sequel, 
& sequence, 
sé-quén’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng. sequent ; 
-il.) Being in succession; succeeding, fol- 
lowing. 
sé-quén’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 
seguentiul ; -ly.) By sequeuce or succession, 
s6-qués’-tér, * se-ques-tre, v.t. & i. [Fr. 
séquestrer, froin Lat. seywestro =to surrender, 
to remove, to lay aside; sp. & Port. sequestrur ; 
Ital. sequestrare.} 
A, Trunsitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, To put aside, to remove; to separate 
from other things. 


“Hin hath God the father specially sequestered 
and severvd and set aside vut of the number of al 
creatures.” — ore! Works, p. 1,046. 


2. To cause to retire or withdraw from 
society or into obscurity; to withdraw, to 
seclude. (Lu this sense frequently used re- 
flexively.) 

“ Why are you sequestered from all your train?"— 
Shakesp. : Titus Audronicus, hi, 3 

3. In the same sense as IT. 

*4, To deprive of property, goods, or 
possessions. 


“It was bis taylor and his cook, his fine fashions 
and his Mrench ragouts, which seguvst red iui; and, 
in a word, he came by his poverty as sinfully as sume 
usually du by their riches,"—South, (7'odd.) 


II. Law: : 

1, To separate or withdraw from the owner 
for a time; to seize or take possession of, 1s 
the property or income of a debtor, until the 
claims of his creditors are satisfied; to 
sequestrate. (Used specifically of the tem- 
powlities of Church preferment: as, To se- 
quester a living.) 

2. To set aside from the power of either 
party, 1s @ matter at issue, by order of a 
court of law, 

3. Scots Law: To sequestrate, 

B, [ntransitive: 

* 1, Ord. Lang.: To withdraw. 


‘To seques’er out of the world into Atlantick and 
Utopian politicks."— Milton, 


2. Law: To renounce or decline, asa widow, 
any concern with the estate of her husband, 


sé-qués’-tér, s. [SrQquesTeR, v.] 
*1. Ord, Lang. : The act of sequestering ; 
sequestration, separation, seclusion. 


“ This hand of your: requires 
A sequester from liberty.” Shakesp, > Ofhell, bil. 4, 


2. Law: A person with whom two or more 
parties to a suit or controversy deposit the 
subject of controversy ; a mediator or referce 
between two parties; an umpire. (Louvier.) 


g5-qués’-téred, pa. pa. &a. [SEQUESTER, v.] 
A. ds pa. pur, : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Secluded, retired, private. 


“ And rich and poor, and young and old, re 
Under his spiritual sway, collected round him 
In this seguestes"d reali.” 

Wordsworth > Excursion, bk. v. 


2. Separated from others; sent or with- 
drawn into retirement. 


“Tn scale of culture, few among my flock 
Hold lower rank than this segueste“d pair.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v. 


3. Deprived of property, income, &c. ; under 
sequestration, 

“ Aged, sequestered ministers."—Fuller: Worthies, 

II. Law : Seized and detained for a time, to 
satisfy a claim or demand, 


*sé-qués'-tra-ble, a. |Eng. sequester; -alle.) 
Capable of being sequestered or separated ; 
subject or liable to sequestration. 

“Hartshorn, and divers other bodies belonging to 


the auinal i ingdom, abound with a not uneasily 
sequest rable salt.” —Boyle. 


sé-qués’-trate, v.t. [Lat. sequestratus, pa. 
par, of sequestro = to sequestrate (q.v.). J 
*1, Ord. Lang. : To set apart from others ; 
to withdraw, to seclude. 


“In general Cun» more perish for want of 

Necessuries than by the malignity of the disease, they 

i sequestrated from imankind,"—Arbuthnot: On 
ie 


2. Law: To sequester, specif. ‘n Scots 
Law, to take possession of for behoof of 
creditors; to take possession of, as of the 
estute of a bankrupt, with a view of vealiziug 
it aud distributing it equitably among the 
creditors. 


se-qués-tra’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. seques- 
trutionem, accus. of sequestrutio, froin seques- 
trutus, pa, par, of sequestro = to scquester 
(q.V.)3 Sp. sequestracion ; Ital. sequestruzione.) 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of sequestering or setting aside ; 
se) aration, withdrawal, retirement. 


“There must pe leisure, retirement, solitude, aud a 
sequestration of a mus's self from the noise of the 
world.”—South ; Sermons, 


2. The state of being sequestered or set 
asile ; retirementor withdrawal from society ; 
seclusion, ey 

From open beanie and raieras tae 
Shukesp.: Henry V4 
3. In the same sense as II. 


“ Sequestrations were first introduced by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper in the aoa of Queen 
Elicabeth.”—“ackstone: Comment,, bk. fil, eh. xxvil. 

* 4. Disunion, disjunction, division, rupture, 

“The metals remain vnsevered, the fire onW 
dividing the body into smaller particles, hinderin, 
rest and ¢ ntinuity, without any segucstration of 
elementary principles,"—Joyle, 


II, Law: 

1. Civil Law: 

(1) The separation of a thing in controversy 
from the possession of those who contend for it, 

(2) The setting apart the goods and chattels 
of a deecased person to whom no one was 
willing to take out administration, 

(3) A writ directed by the Court of Chancery 
to commissioners, conmanding them to enter 
the lands and seize the goods of the persor 
against whom it is directed, It may be issued 
against a defendant whe is in contempt by 
reason of neglect or refusal to appear or 
auswer or to obey a decree of court, 

(4) The act of taking property from the 
owner for a time till the renis, issues, and 
profits satisfy a demand; in Britain, a ‘orm of 
execution in the case of a beneticed clergyman, 
issued by the bishop of the diocese on the 
receipt of a writ to that effect. The protits of 
the benetive are paid over to the creditur until 
his claim is satistied. 

(5) The gathering of the fruits of a vacant 
Venetice for the use of the next incumbent. 

(6) The seizure of the property of an indi- 
Vidual for the use of the state; particularly 
apj lied to the seizure by a belligerent power 
of debts due by ils subjects to the enemy. 

2. Scots Law: The seizing of a bankrupt's 
estite, by decree of a coupetent court, for 
behouf of the creditors, 


sequestrator (as sék’-wés-tra-tor), s 
Chat., fom sequestrutus, pa. par. ot sequestro 
= Lo sequester (q.V.). } 

1, One who sequesters property ; one who 

puts. property under a sequestration. . 

“The Puritan, a conqueror, a ruler, a persecutor, a 
sequestrator, bad been detested."— Macaulay? Hist. 
Eng., chy ih. 

2. Oue to whom the charge of sequestered 
property is committeds 


sé-qués-triim, s. (Lat. sequestro = to 
sepurate.) (Sve def, and compound.) 
sequestrum-forceps, s. 


Surg.: An iustrument tor removing portions 
of necrosed or exfoliated bone, 


se’-quin, *che-quin, ze-chin, s. [Fr. 
sequin, from Ital. zecchino, trom zecca=a 
int or place of coining, from Arab. sikkut 


SEQUIN. 


(from sikkah) =a die for coins.] A gold coin, 
first struck at Venice about the end of the 
thirteenth century. In value it was worth 
from 9s. 2d. to 9s. 6d. sterling. 

* Treasuries where dinmonds were piled in hen 


and seyuins in mountains,”"—Macaulay: Hist. Angy 
ch. xvill. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fall; try, Syrian. ~, o@=6¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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sequoia—serene 
qQnoi-a.s. [Sucive uame.) 1. Ord. Lang. & Script.: An angel of the Nile. It was surrounded on all sides by hille 
i. Botany: highest order, They are mentioned in the of lvose sund, which being carried into the 


(3) A genus of Abietinz, with peltate scales, 
no bracts, aud tive to seven seeds. Two 
ae are known, Sequoiu giguntea, formerly 
Wellingtonia giguntu, aud S. sempervirens. 
The former is the Manunoth-tree (q.v.); its 
rings have been counted, and its age lus been 
estimated at about 1,1U0 years, S. sempervi- 
rens, kuown in the timber trade as Red-wood, 
is sometimes above 300 feet high. It grows 
from Upper California to Nootka Sound. 

(2) The Mammoth-tree (q.v.). 

“The waving of a forest of the giant sequoias is in- 


describably sublime.” — Scribner's Mayazine, Nov., 
1878, p. 56. 


2. Palewobot.: A species is found in the 
Eocene ef Bournemouth and the Isle of 
Wight; Sequoia Couttsie occurs in the Oligo- 
cene of Bovey Tracey, and S. Lanqsdorfii in 
the leaf-beds of Ardtun in Mull. S. Coullsve 
also occurs abundantly in the Oligocene 
of Switzerland, and more than thirty species 
are found in the Miocene (?) of the Arctic 
regions, 


gd-qu0i-1-tés,s. [Mod. Lat. sequoi(a) ; -ites.] 

Pulwont,: A genus of Conifer, akin to 

Sequois (q.v.). Three species are found in 
the Cretacevus rocks. 


gér-a-file, s. [Fr. serrefile = close of a file.] 
Mil.: The last soldier of a file. 
“Tshould think the terin ser file has been generally 


known in the army for the lust tifty years.”"—Hvening 
Standard, June 10, 1873, 


Zllo (as sé-ral’-yo), s. [Ital. serraglio 
= an inclosure, a paddock, a park, from ser- 
rare = to shut, to lock, to inclose, from Low 
Lat. sero, from Lat, sera =a bar, a bolt, from 
sero= to juin or bind tagether, The modern 
use of the word is due to confusion with Pers, 
and Turk. sardy, sardi =a palace, a grand 
edifice, a king’s court, a serazlio. (S/eat.)| 

*1, An inclosure, a place or quarter to 
which certain persons or classes are confined. 

“IT went to the ghetto, where the Jewes dwell, as 

in asuburbe, by themselves, i passed by the Piazza 
Judea, where thele seraglio begins, for being juyviron’d 
with walls, they are loc.x'd up every night."—Lvelyn : 
Diary, Janu, 15, 1645, ; 

2. A palace; specifically, the palace of the 
Saltan of Turkey at Constantinople. 

3. A harem; a place in which wives or 
concubines are kept; hence, a place or house 
of delauchery or licentious pleasure, 

“Could still exclude unwelcome truth from the 

excl ri of his own seruglio.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


go-ral’, s. (Pers. & Turk. sardy, sardi.) [Sr- 
RAGLIO.} A palace, a place of accommodation 
for travellers; a caravanseray, a khan, 


* He in Abdallah’s palace grew, 
And he'| that post in his serai.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, il, 16, 
sér’-al, a. (Lat. sera (hora) =the evening 
(hour). } 

Gel.: Late; an ours expressing the 
riod of the nightfall or late twilight of the 
ppalachian Palwozoic day. The coal-mea- 
sures of North America ocenpy an area of 
200,000 square miles, aud range from 3,000 
feet to such thickness as to be unworkable, 
From the fossils it is evident that the Appala- 
chian Seral series is the equivalent of the 
— Buropean Carboniferous series. (Prof. ll. D. 

Rogers: Geology of Pennsylvania.) 


sér-Al-bu-mén, s. [Eng, ser(wm), and albu- 
men.). } 


Chem. : C72H119N 789002 (?). A substance oc- 
curring in all the liquids of the animal body. 
It may be obtained by diluting the serum of 
blood with twenty times its volume of water, 
‘precipitating the globulin will carbonic an- 

ydride, and evaporating the filtrate below 50°. 
It closely resembles egg albumen, but its spe- 
eilic rotary power for yellow light = — 56°. 
Ether does not coagulate its solutions, 


g6-rang’, s. [See def.) An East Indian name 
for the boatswain of a vessel, 


86-ra'-pé, s. {Sp.] A blanket or shawl] worn 
as an outer garment by the Mexicans and 
other uatives of Spanish North America, 

sér’-aph (pl. sér’-aphs, sér’-a-phim, 
*gér’-a-phims), s. [Heb. DEV (seraphim) 
= (1) serpents, (2)seraphs ; FVD (saraph) = to 
be noble; Fr. séraphin ; Sp. seraphim, serafin ; 
Ital. serufino.\ 


Bible only in Isaiah vi. 2. 6. They were of 
human torm, with six wings, with two of which 
they covered their faces, with the next two 
flew, and with the last two covered their feet. 
They resembled the cherubim, which, how- 
ever, hal four wings aud four faces. 
“Fly, Seruphs/ to your eternal shore, 
Where winds nor how! nur waters roar.” 
Byron: Heaven & Barih, 1% 

J] Sometimes seraphim, reaily a Hebrew 
plural, is used as if it were a singular, (2, 3.] 

2. Entom.: The genus Lobophora, belong- 
ing to the Larentide, and spec. Lobophora 
hexapterata, iu which there is an additional 
lobe to the hinder wings, giving the moth 
the appearance of a six-winged creature, 
whence the name Seraphim. It occurs in 
England, 

3. Palwont.: A popular name for the genus 
Pterygotus (q.v.). 

“The workmen iu the quarries in which they occur, 
finding form without body, and struck by tue reseiu- 
blance which the delicately-waved scales bear to the 
sculptured markings on the wings of cherubs—of all 
subjects of the chisel the most commiot—fancifully 


termed them Seraphim.” — Hugh Aldier: Old Ked 
Sandstone, ch, viii. 


sé-raph-ic, *sé-riph’-ic-al, a. [Fr. s¢- 
raphique ; Sp. seruphico.| 
1. Pertaining to a seraph ; angelic, sublime ; 
of the nature of a seraph, 


“ And in their own dimensions, like themselves, 
The great seraphic lurds aud cherubin,” 
Maton: LP. Ly, 1, 794, 


*2, Pure; refined from sensuality. 
“Or whether he xt lust descends 
To like with less seraphick eds.” 
Swift. (Todd.) 
3. Burning or inflamed with love or zeal; 
zealous, ardent, 


“ He (Willian: Cartwright] became the moat florid 
and serauphical \ reacher in the university."—Woou: 
Athen, Oxon., vol. ii 


YJ Seraphic doctor: A title given to St. 
Bonaventure, who became Mivister-general of 
the Franciscans in 1256. 


seraphic-gum, s. Sagapenum (q.v.). 


* gé-raph’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. seraphical ; 
-ly.) After the manuer of a seraph, 


*s3-raph’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. seraphical ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being seraphic. 


*sd-raph’-i-cism, s. [Eng. seraphic; -ism.] 
The quality of being seraphic ; seraphicalness, 


sér’-a-phim, s. pl. (Serapn.] 


sér’-a-phine, sér-a-phi’-na,s. [Serarn.] 
Music: Au instrument introduced in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, It was an 
organ with free-reeds, a key-board, and bellows 
worked by a pedal; but being very coarse and 
unpleasant in tone, it rapidly disappeared on 
the introduction of the harmonium, which 
was an improvement on it. 


sér-a-pi-a-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. serapia(s) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sul. -id@.) 
Bot.: A family of Ophres. 


sé-ra’-pi-As, s. (Lat., from Gr. cepamas 
(serupias) = the purple orchis (Orchis Morio), 
from Sépams (Serapis), Sdpams (Sarapis) = 
an Ligyptian deity.) 
Bot. : The typical genus of Serapiade (q.v.). 
Sinall Orehids, with brown or greenish-brown 
flowers, from the south of Europe. 


+ sér-a-pi’-niim, s. [Sacarenum.] 
sé-rads-kiér, sé-ras’-quiér (qu as k), s. 


[Fr. sérasyuier, from Pers. serashker, from ser, 
seri = head, chief, and asker =an army.) A 
Turkish general or commander of land-forces, 
The title is given especially to the commander- 
in-chief and minister of war. 


sé-ras’-kiér-ate, s. (Eng. seraskier; -ate.] 
The office of a seraskier, 


Sérb, s. [Native word.] A native or inhabi- 
tant of Servia. 


sérb’-i-an, s. [After Serbia = Servia, where 
found.) 
Min. : The same as M1Loscutne (q.v.). 


Sér-bo-ni-an, a. [See def.] A term applied 
to.a bog or luke of Serbonis, lying between 
the mountains Casius and Damieta in Egypt, 
or one of the more eastern mouths of the 


water by high winds so thickened the lake 
that it coukl not be distinguished from the 
land. Wiole armies are reported to have 
been swallowed up in it. 
“A gu prosouud as that Serbonian bog... 
Where armies whole have sun.” 
Midion: P. LU 69% 

Hence, the phrase Serbonian bog is used pro- 
Verbially to express a difficulty or complica- 
tion trom which there is no way of extricating 
one’s self; a mess, a confusion. 

“T know of no Serbonian boy deeper than a £5 zating 


would prove tu be,"—&, Disraedi, iu Times, March 1% 
1867. 


sér’-cel, s. [SAncrL.] 
sére, a. (Svar, a.] 


* sere, s. 
talon. 


“ Their vecks and cheeks tore with their eager seres,” 
Chupman: Homer ; Odyssey. 


(Fr. serre=a claw.) A claw, a 


sé-rein’ (ei as), s. [I'r. serein; Prov. seren; 
Sp., Port., & ltal. sereno, trou Lat. serwm = 
the eveuing, modified by serenus = serene, 
(Littré.)| 

Meteor.: Fine rain falling from a cloudless 

sky. 

sér-é-nade’, * sér-é-nate’, s. [Fr. séré- 
mite, trom Ital. serenade =a serenude, from 
serenumre = to make clear.) [Serene.} 

Music: Originally a vocal or instrumental 
composition tor use in the open air at night, 
generally of a quiet soothing character. ‘lhe 
term in its Italian forum, serenuta, came to be 
applied atterwards to a cantata having a pas- 
toral subject. and in our own days has been 
applied to a work of large proportions in the 
form, to some extent, of a symyhony. 


* Serenate, which the starved lover sin 
To his proud fair.” Milton: 1. L., 1¥. 7, 


sér-6-nade’, v.t. & i. [Srrenave, s.] 
A, Truns.; To entertain with a serenade; 
to sing a serenade to. 
“To dance, dress, sing, and serenade the fair, 


Couduct a tinger, or reclaim a hair.” 
P. Writehead : Siate Duncea. 


B. Intrans.: To perform serenudes or noe- 
turnal music, 


“When I gu a serenading again with 'em, I'll give 
"em leave to make flddle-striugs of my suall guts."— 
Dryden: Kvening’s Love, hi. L. 


sér-6-nad’-ér, s. 

One who serenades. 
sér-6-na/-ta, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A serenade (q.v.). 


(Eng. serenade, v.; -er.} 


* sér-S-nate’, s. (SERENADE, 8.) 


sé-rene’,a.&s. [Lat. serenus = bright, calm, 
from the same root as Suse. svar = 8) :lendour, 
heaven ; Gr. weAjvy (seléné) = the moon.) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Calm, fair and clear; placid, quiet. 


“Tf the sky continue still. s-rene, and cicar, not one 
i epee will wiscarry.”"— Howell: Letters, 
» let, 23, 


2. Calin, placid, unrutiled, composed, un- 
disturbed. 


» “His serene intrepidity distinguished bim amoug 


sie of brave soldicrs,"—J/acuulay : Mist. Kny., 
ch, iv. 


3. Applied as a form of address to the sove- 
reign princes of Germany, aud the members 
of their families. 

* B. As substantive: 

1, Clearness, 

2. Serenity, 
quillity. 

“Not a cloud obscured the deep serene.”—AMia 

Edgeworth: Helen, ch. xii 

3. A serein (q.v.). 


“ The fogs and the serenes offend us more, 
Or we may think so, thr they did before,” 
Diniel; Qucen’s Arcadia, tL 


({Lat. sereno, froin serenus = 


calmness, composure, tran- 


*g8-rene’, ».t. 
serene (q.¥.). ] 
1. To make clear and calm; to calm, to 
quiet. 
“She, where she passes, makes the wind to lye 
With geutie woven, and screves the sky wy 
Funshiw: Lustad, 
2. To make clear or bright; to clear, to 
brighten, 
“Take care 
Thy muddy beverage tu serene.” Philips: Cider. 
8. To smooth. 4 
“Gay bouts serene the wrinkled front of enre.” 
Grainger : Tibuli us, L @, 


boil, bé7; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, 2 enophon, exist. ph = L 


-~Glan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del, 


— a eee eee) | 
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gaé-rene-ly, adv. [Eng. serene; -ly.] 
1, Calmly, quietly. 
“ Serenely soft and fair.” Cotton : Death. 
2. Coolly, calmly, composedly, deliberately ; 
with unrufiled temper. 


gé-rene’-néss, s. [Eng. serene; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being serene ; serenity. 
“In the sereneness of a healthfull conscience.”— 
Feltham: Resolves, pt. i., res. 5. 


* gé-rén’-i-tude, s. ([SHRENE.] 
serenity. 
‘From the equal distribution of the phlegmatick 
humour will flow quietude and serenttude in the attec- 
tions."— Wotton: Remains, p. 79. 


Calmness, 


sé-rén-i-ty, s. [Fr. sérénité, from Lat, sereni- 
tatem, accus. of serenitas, from serenus= 
serene (q.v.); Sp. serenidad ; Ital. serenita.] 

1. The quality or state of being serene, 

calm, quiet, or still; clearness, calmness, 
quietness, stillness. 

“A country which ... enjoys a constant serenity.” 
—Dampier: Voyages (an. 1685). 

2. Calmness of mind, composure ; evenness 
of temper, coolness. 

“The calm serenity and steady complacence of mind 
she ensures.”"—Search: Light of Nature, vol. 1, pt. ii, 
eh, xxxvi. 

*3. Quietness, peace, 

“A general peace and serenity newly succeeded a 
eneral trouble and cloud throughout all his king- 
loms.”"—Temple, 

*4, A title of respect or courtesy ; serene 

highness. 

“The sentence of that court, now sent to your 
serenity, together with these fetters.”—Jilton? To 
Prince: Leopold; Letters of State. 

* gé-rén-ize, v.t. [Eng. seren(e); -tze.] To 
make serene, to glorify. (Davies: Muses 
Sacrifice, p. 33.) 

serf, s. {Fr., from Lat. servum, accus. of 
servus =a slave ; servio= to serve (q.v.).] A 
villein; one who in the middle ages was in- 
capable of holding property, was attached to 
the soil, and transferred with it, and was 
liable to feudal services of the lowest descrip- 
tion; a feudal slave; a forced labourer at- 
tached to an estate, as, until March, 1863, in 
Russia. 


sérf’-age (age as is), sérf—ddm, sérf’- 
hood, serf’-ism,s. [Eng. serf; -age, -dom, 
pe -ism.] The state or condition of being a 
serf. 


“The various organizations of society which have 
existed—slavery, serfage, villanage, feudalism, castes 
—are all traceable to an instinctive effort of mankind 
to adjust itself to the conditions of human life,”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Oct., 1878, p. 888. 


serge (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. serica, fem. of 
sericus = silken, prop. = Chinese, from Seres 
= the Chinese.] 

1. A cloth of quilted woollen, extensively 
manufactured in Devonshire. It is much 
used for ladies’ dresses, men’s suits, and bi- 
cyclists’ uniforms. 

“Ye weavers, all your shuttles throw, 


And bid broad-cloths and serges grow.” 
Gay : Shepherd's Week, i. 


2, A light silken stuff, twilled on both sides. 


serge (2), s. [Er. cierge; from Lat. cereus = 
waxen , cera =wax.] A large wax candle, 
sometimes weighing several pounds, burnt 
before the altar in Roman Catholic churches. 


ser’-gean-cy, ser’-Seant-¢y, ser’-jeant- 
gy (eras ar),s. [Bng. sergeant; -cy.] The 
Office or position of a sergeant. 
“Knyght & sergeancie als how mykelle thei helde.” 
fs fh. Brumne, p. 83, 
ser’-geant, ser’-jeant (er as ar), * ser- 
gant, s. (0. Fr. sergant, serjant; Fr. sergent 
from Low Lat. servientem, accus. of serviens 
= a servant, a vassal, a soldier, an apparitor, 
from serviens, pr. par. of servio = to serve 
qr); Low Lat. serviens ad legem = a sergeant- 
at-law; Sp. & Port. sargento; Ital. sergente.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. A squire, attendant upon a prince or 
nobleman. ( English.) 
“mo 
el Tash after ViliohaModiin the red eae 
Fee ae basse wrereiier, 
eee deal ca ‘Westminster Hall, we thee Observe is 
as a ree IE. (Note o} netion.”—Gibbon : Roman 
2. A sheriff's officer ; a bailiff. 
**Your office, sergeant.”—Shakesp. : Henry VII, 1,1, 
8. In the same sense as IT. 2. 


4A title given to certain officers of the 
British sovereign’s household. [SrrgEanr.] 


ser’-geant-ship (er as ar), s. 


ser-i, pref. 


serenely—sericulus 


5. A police-officer of higher rank than a 
private. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Law: (Serseanv]. 

2. Mil.; The second permanent grade in the 
non-commissioned ranks of the army. In the 
United States army there are company and regi- 
mental sergeants, named in accordance with 
their duties, as color-sergeant, quartermaster- 
sergeant, &c. a Y 

{ Sergeant-at-arms; An officer of a legislative 
body, whose duties are to keep order in such 
body, and to enforce the orders given by the 
presiding officer, as the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. A 

{ The two spellings, sergeant and serjeant 
are both based on good authority, but in the 
senses I, 2, 4, and II. 1, the form serjeant is 
usually adopted. 

sergeant-major, s. 

Mil.; The senior of the non-commissioned 
ranks, and assistant to the adjutant. He is ex 
oficio the head of the sergeants’ mess, and is 
responsible for the other sergeants both on and 
off parade, " 

ser’-geant-ry, ser-Seant-y (er as ar), 

s. [SERJEANTRY.] 

{Eng. ser- 
geant ; -ship.) ‘The office of a sergeant ; ser- 
geantry. 

(SeRico-.] 

ser’-i-al, a. &s. [Bng. seri(es); -al.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to a series ; con- 
sisting of, formed in, or having the nature of 
& series. 

2. Bot. : Of or pertaining to rows. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A work or publication issued in succes- 
sive numbers ; a periodical, 


“The serials which havesuperseded the quarterlies.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1882. 


2, A tale or other composition continued in 
successive numbers of a periodical work. 


serial-homology, s. [Homotocy, {.] 


* sér-1-Al-ity, s. [Eng. serial ; -ity.] The 
state or condition of following in successive 
order ; sequence, 


*sér-ial-ly, adv. [Eng. serial; -ly.] In a 
series, or in regular order ; as, Things arranged 
serially. 


* Ser’-i-an, a. [From Lat. sericus.] [SERi- 
FORM.] Chinese. (Fletcher: Purple Island, xii.) 


sér-i-a/-na, s. (Srrsanr.] 


sér’-i-ate, a. [Eng. seri(es) ; -ate.] Arranged 
in a series or succession; pertaining to a 
series. 

sér’-i-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. seriate; -ly.] Ina 
regular series ; seriatim, 


sér-i-a/-tim, adv. 
one after the other. 


{Lat.] In regular order ; 


sér-i-ca, s. (Fem, of Lat. sericus = silky. 
Named from the silky appearance of these 


insects, which vary in hue according as the | 


light falls on them. ] 


Entom,: A genus of Melolonthine. Body 
ovate, convex; claws of all the tarsi divided 
at the apex. One, Serica brunnea, is British. 
Some of the African species are globose. 


* ser’-i-cate, a. [Lat. sericatus.] Pertaining 
to silk ; covered with silk ; sericeous. 


sé-ric’-eotis (c as sh), a. [Lat. sericeus, 
from sericwm = silk.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to silk; con- 
sisting of silk; silky. 
2. Bot.: Silky (q.v.). 
sé-ri¢’-ic, a. [Eng. seric(in); -ic.] (See com- 
pound.) 
sericic-acid, s. [Myrisric Acip.] 
sé-rig¢'-i-dés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. seric(a) ; Lat. 
mase. or fem. pl, adj, suff. -ides,] 
Entom. : A section or group of Melolonthines 


(q.v.). Many are Australian, but one species 
of the genus Serica (q.v.) is British. 


sér-i-cin, s. (Lat. sericum =silk; -in.] 


.: A name proposed for the fibroin of 


_Chem 
silk to distinguish it from the organic matter 


of the sponge, for which the name fibroin 
would be retained. It was once any liga to 
myristin on account of its silky aspect. | 


sér’-i-gite, s. [Gr. onprxds (serikos) = silk.) 
Min.: A scaly mineral found in a silky 
schist near Wiesbaden. LEarly analyses were 
very discordant, owing to the non-recognition 
of impurities. It has now been shown by 
Laspeyres to be a massive muscovite (q.Vv.), 
resulting from the alteration of felspar. 


sericite-gneiss, s. 
Petrol. ; A gneiss in which sericite consti- 
tutes the principal micaceous constituent. 


sericite-schist, s. 


Petrol. : A schistose rock in which sericite 
predominates. 


sér-i-cé-, sér-i-, pref. [Gr. onpixds (serikos) 
= silky.] Silky ; resembling silk in texture 
or appearance. 


sér’-i-_cO-lite,s. [Gr. oypinds (sérikos) = silk, 
and A(0s (lithos) = a stone.] 
Min. : The same as SATIN-SPAR (q.V.). 


sér-i-cor-i_da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sericor(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom,: A family of Tortricina. Anterior 
wings rather broad; costa generally much 
rounded, the tip sometimes pointed. Larva 
feeding between united leaves or in roots. 
Known British species, twenty-two. 


sér-ic-or-is, s. [Gr. onpexds (sérikos) = silky, 
and Képis (koris) = a bug.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Sericoride 
(q.v.). Sericoris littoralis is a small moth, the 
larva of which feeds on Armeria vulgaris, 


sér-i-cOs’-td-ma, s. [Pref serico-, and Gr. 
ora (stoma) =a mouth.) 

Entom. : The type-genus of Sericostomatide 
(q.v.). Anteune about the length of anterior 
wings, joints short, with adpressed pubes- 
cence; head densely hairy; eyes large; legs 
long, normal in tarsal structure; abdomen 
short and moderately stout. Larve regular 
in form; the insects appear in summer, and 
do not stray far from their breeding-places ; 
their cylindrical cases are found in moderately 
swift streams. MacLachlan admits sixteen 
species, all from Europe, one of which, Seri- 
costoma personutum, is British. 


sér-i-co-sto-mat’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
sericostoma, genit. sericostomat(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Entom.: A family of Trichoptera (q.v.) 
Antenne as long as the wings, very stout, 
and strongly hairy ; eyes moderately large ; 
labial palpi nearly alike, but maxillary palpi 
very differently formed in the sexes; head 
small; abdomen short; legs short, tibial 
spurs varying ; wings often deusely:pubescent. 
Larve almost always inhabiting streams, and 
varying considerably in form ; case free, usu- 
ally of sand or small stones. Alniost uni- 
versally distributed. MacLachlan divides the 
family into four sections, with nineteen genera, 


+ sér-ic-ter-t-a, s. pl. [Gr. op (sér), genib. 
onpos (séros) = the silkworm, and ixzepos 
(ikteros) = the jaundice.] ? 

Compar, Anat.: The glands which secrete 
the silk in the silkworm. (Owen.) ; 


sér-i-cill’-tu-ral, a. [Eng, sericultur(e); -al.J 
Of or pertaining to sericulture. 


“The result was a sort of sericultwral fever.”— 
Standard, Oct. 30, 1885. 


sér’-i-ciil-ture, 5. . [Pref. seri-, and Eng. 
cultwre.] The breeding and treatment of 
silikworms. . 
“Brom the very earliest Colonial days, the Ameri- 
cane had dreams of sericulture.”—Standard, Oct. 30, 
sér-i-_ciil’-tur-ist, s. [Eng. sericulture ; ~ist.] 
One who breeds silkworms. 


s6-ric’-u-lis, s. [Mod Lat., dimin. from Lat. 

sericus = silken, from the glossy plumage.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Tectonarchine (q.v.), 

with one species, Sericulus melinus, the Re- 
gent-bird (q.v.), from Western Australia. Bill 
rather slender, nearly as long as head ; culmen 
keeled at base, curving slightly towards the 
tip; nostrils basal, lateral, exposed ; 
moderate; tail rather long, even; tarsi longer 
than middle toe, scutellated ; toes long, outer 
and middle united at base. 7) 


(Ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


om, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cdr, rile, fill; try, 


‘Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


serie—serjeanty 
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Fr., from Lat. seriem, accus. of 


*serie, s, 
A series (q. v.). 


series (q.V.). 
sér-i-6’-ma, 3 (Cariama.] 


gér-ies, sér’-i-és, s. [Lat., fram sero = to 
join together ; Fr, série; Sp. & Ital. serie.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A continued succession of 
similar things, or of things bearing a similar 
relation to each other; anextended order, 
line, or course; a sequence, a succession. 


4 There is always a course where there isa 
series, but not vice versa. Things must have 
some sort of connection with each other in 
order to form a series, but they need simply 
follow in order to form a course ; thus a series 

_of events respects those which flow out of 
each other, a cowrse of events, on the con- 
trary, respects those’ which happen uncon- 
_hectedly within a certain space. (Crabb.) 

II. Technically: 

1, Arith. & Alg.: An infinite number of 
terms following one another, each of which is 
derived from one or more of the preceding 
ones, by a fixed law, called the law of the 
series. Wherever a sufficient number of terms 
‘is given, and the law of the series is known, 
any number of succeeding terms may be de- 
duced. 

2, Bot.:: A row or layer. In_ botanical 
Classification, a grade intermediate between a 
elass and an order. 

3. Chem.: A group of compounds, each 
containing the same radical, Thus the hydro- 

carbon, CH4, Methane, may take up any num- 
ber of the molecules of the radical CHa, 
thereby giving rise to the series, CpHg, Ethane, 
‘C3Hg, Propane, C4Hj9, Quartane, &c. 

4, Geol.: A term long used more or less 
vaguely, but now precisely, of subdivisions af 
sedimentary strata, [SEDIMENTARY, IT.] 

¥ 1. Arithmetical series: An arithmetical 
progression (q.v.). The sum of n terms of 
such a seriesis given by the formula, s= was) 
in which a denotes the first term, 7 the last 
term, and n the number of terms. , 

2. Circular series: A series whose terms 
depend on circular functions, as sines, co- 
sines, &e, 

3. Converging series: [CONVERGENT, IT. 1.]. 

4, Decreasing series; [DECREASING-SERIES]. 

4. Diverging series: [DIVERGENT-SERIES]. 

‘6. Exponential series: [EXPONENTIAL- 
BERTES |. 

7. General term of a series: [GENERAL-TERM, 


8. Geometrical series: A geometrical pro- 
gression (q.v.). Thesum of n terms of such 


a series,is given by the formula, sa =4 
in which:/ denotes the last term, a the first 
term, and r the ratio. 

9. Harmonical series: [HARMONICAL-SERTES]. 

10. Increasing series: A series in which the 
numerizal value of each term is greater than 

“that of the preceding, 

‘1. Indeterminate series; [INDETERMINATE- 
SERIES]. 

12. Infinite series: [INFINITE-SERIES]. 

13. Law of a series: (Law (1), s., IL. 1.]. 

14. Logarithmic series: A series derived by 
developing the logarithm of (1 + y) according 
to the ascending powers of y, 

(15, Recurring series: [RECURRING-SERIES], 

16. Trigonometrical series: Series derived 
from developing some of the trigonometrical 
functions. 

17. Summation of a series: The operation of 
finding an expression for the sum of any 

_number of terias of the series. 


ser-if, sér’-iff, sér’-iph, s. [Cerirn.] 


Sér-i-form, «a. (Lat. Seres= the Chinese; 
forma = form.) 

Anthrop.: A term collectively applied by 
Latham to the peoples inhabiting China, 
Thibet, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the 
base of the Himalayan range. He groups 
them together principally on account of the 
total absence of inflection from the various 
tongues spoken by them. 


sér’-i-graph, s. Aninstrument of American 
invention for testing the uniformity of raw 
silk, 


sian, -tian = shan. 


ser-ing, s. 
sér-in-is, s. 


sér-1-6-, pref. 


sSr’-i-oiis-néss, s. 


sér-il’-d-phiis, s. (Pref. seri-, and Gr. Ados 


(lophos) = a crest.} 

Ornith.: A genus of Eurylaimiide (or, if 
that family is divided, of Hurylaimiine), with 
two species ranging from Nepaul to Tenas- 
serim, Serilophi lunatus, the Lunated 
Broadbill, feeds on fruits, and in other re- 
spects shows a remarkable analogy to the 
Chatterers. 


sé_rim’_&-t6r, s. Aninstrument for testing 
the tensile strength of a silk thread. 


sér-in, s. [Fr.] 


Ornith.: Serinus hortulanus (Koch), a finch 
closely allied to the canary, common in cen- 
tral and south-eastern Europe, and an oceca- 
sional visitor to England. Mantle and back 
daik-grayish brown, each feather broadly 
edged with yellow; head, olive-gray; chin, 
throat, and breast, bright gamboge-yellow, 
paling tio white on the belly. 

“The serin isa very popular cage-bird on the con- 

tinent.”— Furrell : Brit. Sirds(ed. 4th), ii. 113, 

serin-finch, s. 

Ornith.: Any individual of the genus Se- 
rinus (q.v.). 


[Sarrina.] 


(Mod. Lat., from serin (q.v.). ] 

Ornith.: A genus of Fringillide (q.v.). 
Bill short, stout, conical, broad at base; nos- 
trils basal, round, hidden by stiff frontal 
feathers directed forwards, gape straight, 
without bristles; wings moderately long, 
rather pointed, tail moderate in length, deeply 
forked. Serinus hortulanus, the Serin; S. 
canonicus, Tristram’s Serin; S. canarius, the 
Canary; and S. pusillus, the Red-fronted 
Finch, inhabit the Western Palwarctic region, 
but species occur in the Eastern Palearctic, 
Oriental, and Ethiopian regions. 


(Seriovs.] Having a mixture 
of serious interest ; partly serious, 


serio-comedy, s. A comedy with a 
vein of serious thought running through it. 
“‘Tts method is clear, its story is told, and told tune- 
fully and gaily, as befits a serio-comedy.”—Pail Mall 
Gazette, April 30, 1884. 
serio-comic, serio-comical, a. Half 
serious and half comic; having a mixture of 
seriousness and comicality. 


sér-i-0"-la, s. [Htym. not apparent.) 


Ichthy. : A genus of Carangide, with twelve 
species, from nearly all temperate and tropi- 
cal seas. Body oblong, slightly compressed, 
abdomen rounded ; first dorsal continuous, 
with feeble spine ; villiform teeth in jaws and 
on vomer and palatine bones, The larger 
species are from four to five feet long, and 
are valued for food. 


serious, * ser-y-ouse, a. [Fr. sérieuz, 


from Low Lat. seriosus, from Lat. serius = 
serious. ] 

1. Grave in manner or disposition; not 
light, fickle, or volatile; thoughtful, solemn. 


“ Serious and thoughtful was her mind.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 


2. Really intending what is said; not tri- 
fling, jesting, or joking; being in earnest. 

3. Deeply impressed with the importance 
of religion. 

4, Weighty, important, grave. 

“‘Indeed one of his most serious faults was an in- 


Cee contempt for youth.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Zng., 
ch, lL, 


5. Dangerous ; attended with danger; giving 
rise to apprehension ; as, a serious illness. 

¥ For the difference between grave and 
serious, see GRAVE, 


sér-i_outs-Ly, adv. (Eng. serious; -ly.] 


1, Ina serious manner; gravely, solemnly ; 

in earnest. 

“Do but seriously set yourselves to be good. Do 
but get your hearts seriously affected with religion.”"— 
Sharp. Sermons, vol. i., ser, 1, 

2. In a serious manner or degree ; weightily, 

gravely, dangerously. 

“Evidence would have seriously affected many 
Jacobite noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxii, ‘ 

(Eng. serious ; -ness,] 

1. The quality or state of betng serious ; 
gravity of manner or of mind; solemnity ; 
absence of jesting or frivolity. 


“ Socrates seemed not.to express seriousness enough.” 
—Stillingfleet ; Sermons, vol. 1,, ser, 6. 


2. Earnest attention, especially to religious 
concerns, 
“The first requisite in religion is seriousness: no 


ee can be made without it,”—Puley : Sermons, 
ol 


3. Danger : as, the seriousness of an illness 


s8é-riph-i-e’-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. seriphi(um); 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. ; A sub-tribe of Senecionidez. 


sé-riph’-i-im, s. [Gr. cépipos (seriphos) = 
a kind of wormwood.] 
Bot, : The typical genus of Seriphies. 


88-ris'-sa, s. [Not explained. (Pazton.).] 
Bot.: A genus of Spermacocide. Only 
known species Serissa fetida, a shrub with 
white flowers, found in India, China, and 
Japan, Its root is given in diarrhea, ulcer: 
ation, &. 


sér-ja'-ni-a, sér-i-a/-na, s. [Named after 
Puul Sergeant, a French friar and botanist.) 
Bot.: A genus of Sapindes. The species 
aye from tropical Ainerica. Serjania triternata 
is used as a poison for fish. S. lethalis is 
probably one of the plants yielding a kind of 
deleterious honey. 


* ser’-jean-¢y, * ser-jeant-cy (er as ar), 
s. [Eng. senjewnt; -cy.] The same as SER- 
JEANTSHIP (q.V.). 

“The lord keeper[who] congratulated their adoption 
to ee title of sevjeancy,.”—Hacket : Life of Williams, 
p. 110. 

ser’-jeant (er asar),s, [SERGEANT.] 

1. Formerly an officer in England, nearly 
answering to the more modern bailiff of the 
hundred ; also an officer whose duty was to 
attend on the king, and on his lord high- 
stewart in court, to arrest traitors and other 
offenders, Now called a Serjeant-at-Arms 
(q.V.)e 

2. English Law: A lawyer of the highest 
rank. He is called serjeant-at-law (serviens 
ad legem), serjeant-counter, or serjeant of the 
eoif. Up to 1874 all common law judges were 
admitted to the rank of serjeants-at-law be- 
fore sitting as judges. Serjeants were ap- 
pointed by writ or patent of the crown, The 
title was abolished in 1880. The number of 
sergeants-at-law was limited to fifteen. ‘The 
most valuable privilege enjoyed by them was 
the monopoly of pleading in the Court of 
Common Pleas. This was taken away irom 
them by the Act 9 & 10 Vict., c. 54 (1846), 
when the privilege was extended to barristers 
of any degree practising in the superior courts 
at Westminster. They wore scarlet robes, 
and in former times a coif or hood, of lawn, 
upon tiie head, This latter was afterwards 
represented by a small circlet of black silk, 
of about three inches in diameter, upon the 
top of the wig. They were addressed as 
‘* Brothers” by the judges. 

“The de were those of barristers (first styled 

apprentices from upprendre, to learn), who answered 
to our bachelors: as the state and d of a serjeant, 


servientis ad legem, did to that of daior.”—Black- 
stone > Comment,. (Introd., § 1.) 


3, Mil.: A sergeant (q.v.). 

J (1) Common serjeant ; [COMMON-SERGEANT], 

(2) Inferior serjeants : Serjeants of the mace 
in corporations, officers of the county, &c. 
There are also serjeants of manors, &c. 

* (3) * King’s (or Queen's) serjeant: The title 
given to one or more of the serjeants-at-law, 
whose presumed duty is to plead for the crown 
in causes of a public nature, as indictments 
for treason, &c. 

* (4) Prime serjeant; The sovereign’s first 
serjeant-at-law, 

(5) Serjeant-at-arms: A title given to certain 
English officials, one of whom attends the lord- 
chancellor, another the speaker of the House 
of Commons, and the third the lord-mayor 
of London on state or solemn occasions. 
[SERGEANT-AT-ARMB.] 

* (6) Serjeants’ inn: A society or corporation 
consisting of the entire body of serjeants-at-law. 
It is now dissolved. 

(7) Serjeants of the household: Officers who 
execute several functions within the royal 
household, as the serjeant-surgeon. 


ser’-jeant-ship (er as ar), s. (Eng. serjeant ; 
-ship.] The office of a serjeant-at-law. 


ser’-jeant-y, ser’-jeant-ry (er as ar), s 
[Low Lat. sergentia, sergantia,] An honorary 


béy; pdéat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sieus=shis, -ble, ~dle, dc. = bel, deL, 
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kind of English tennre, on condition of ser- 
vive ne, nol t> any lord, but to the king only. 
It is of two kinds, @vwid serjeauty aud Petit 
serjeanty. (See these words.) 


* sér-m0-ci-na'-tion, s. [Lat. sermorinatio, 
from sermocinutus, pa. par. of sermocinor = to 
discourse; sermo =a discourse.) The act or 
practice of speech-muaking. 


“No sermocinations of irowmongers, felt-makers, 
cobblers, broom-men !"—Bp, Hall: Pree Prisoner, § & 


* sér-m}-ci-na'-tor, s, [Lat.] [SeRMocINA- 
zion.) One who makes speeches or sermons, 
“These obstreperons vermocina’ors inake easy iin 


pressiun upon the minds of the vulgar.” —Howel. 
seY’-mon, ‘ser-moun, *ser-mun, s. [Fr. 

sermon, from Lut. sermonem, uccus. of sermo 
=a discourse; Sp. sermon; Ital. sermone.} 

*1, A speech, a discourse, a writing. 

® Another bisshop thain bi, tho first said his sermoun,.” 

Robert de Brunne, p. 148, 

2. A discourse delivered in public, espe- 
cially one delivered by a_ clergyman or 
preacher for the purpose of inculcating reli- 
gion or morality, or of giving religious in- 
struction, and founded on a text or passage 
of Scripture; a similar discourse whether 
written or printed ; a homily. 

3. A serious exhortation, rebuke, reproof, 
or expostulation ; an address on ones con- 
duct or duty. (Colloq.) 


* sér-modn, v.t. & t. [SERsI0N, 8.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To discourse of or inculcate, as in 8 
germon, 
“Some would rather have good discipline delivered 
Hainly by way of precept, or sermoned at larze, than 
ns cloudily inwrapped in allegorical devices."— 
BSpens r. 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to lec- 
ture. 
“Come, sermon me no farther.” 
Shukesp. 2 Timon of Athene, i, 2 
B. [ntransitive: 
1. To discourse, 


“Yon sermon to vs of a dungeon appointed for 
offendors and imiscredenuts."—Holinshed : Description 
of Irelund, ch. iv. 

2, To compose or deliver sermons; to preach, 


“These assiduous prayers, these frequent sermon- 
éngs."—Bishop Hall: Remains, p. 280, 


* sér-mon-eér, *sér’-mon-ér, s. 
sermon; ~eer.) 
sermonizer. 

“ The wits will leave you, if they once perceive 
You cling tu lords; and lords, if them yuu leave 
Fox sem meeres.” 

Ben Jonson; Epigram on the Court Pucell, 


sér-mon-étte’, t sér-mon-&t’, s. [Eng. ser- 
mon, 8.5 dilmin, suff. -ef.] A short sermon ; 
a lecture, 


“Tt was his characteristic plan to preach a series of 
week-day sermonets,”"—Pull Mull Guzette, Dec, 27, 1833, 


«ér-m6n’-ic, sér-moén’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
sermon; -ic, -icul.) Like a sermon; of the 
nature of a sermon ; hortatory. 


“First then of the first (forgive my sermontcal 
Reha namely, of the fine man."—Anox: £ssays, 
0, 16), 


{Eng. 
A preacher of sermons; a 


* sér’-mon-ing, s. (Eng. sermon; -ing.] The 
act of preaching or teacbing; hence, dis- 
course, instruction, advice. (Chawer: C. I’, 
8,091.) 


. 
* sér’-mon-ish, a. [Eng. sermon; -ish.] Re- 
sembling a sermon, 


* sér’-mon-ist, s. (Eng. sermon; -ist.] A 
writer or deliverer of sermons, 


* sér-mo'-ni-iim, s. [Lat.] An interlude or 
historical play formerly acted by the inferior 
orders of the Catholic clergy, assisted by 
youths, in the body of the church. 


t sér’-mon-ize, v.i. & t. [Eng. sermon; ~ize.} 

A. [ntransitive: 

1. To preach, to discourse. 

“ Under a pretence of sermonizing they have cast off 
God's sulemn worship on this day.”— vie. : 
On the CU .techisin, p. 108. z pee RSC DEDD 

2. To inculcate rigid rules. 


“The dictates of a morose and sermonizi: is 
—Lord Chesterfield, gniting Dtbes 
3. To make sermons; to write or compose 
@ sermon or sermons, 


4. To alopt a doginatical style of 
or writing, z f yle of speaking 


“ Thouzh the tone of it is distinctly religi th 
is viry little sermonizing and no false Pathe as 
St. James's Gaz-tte, Dec. 22, 1886, 


sermocination—serpent 


B. Trans.: To preach a sermon to; to 
lecture, to tutor. 


* gér’-m6n-iz-er, s. [Eng. sermonize); -er.] 
One who sermouizes ; & preacher. 


ser’-moun-tain, s. [Fr. sermontain; Lat. 
Siler montanwm.] 
Bot. : Laserpitium siler. 


*gér-min’-cle, s. [A dimin. from Lat. 
sermo = a discourse.] A short sermon or dis- 
course ; a serinonette. 

“The essence of this devotion is a series of ser 
muncles, meditations, hymus, or prayers.”—Church 
Times, April 2, 1886. 


sér’-0-lin, s. [Eng. ser(wm), (alcoh)ol, and 
sulf, -in.] 

Chem. : A name given to a fatty substance 
extracted from dried blood-serum by the 
action of alcohol or ether. According to 
Gobley it is not a pure substance, but a 
mixture of several fats of different melting 
points. 


sér’-d-lis, s, [Etym. not apparent.] 

Zool.: A genus of Isopods, containing only 
one species, Cymothoa parudoxa, Formerly it 
was supposed to be the most closely akin of 
any living crustacean to the extinct Trilobites. 
Munch nearer approaches are now known. 
[TRILOBITE.] 


sé-roén’, sé-ron’, s. [Sp. seron=a pail, a 
basket. } 

1. A weight varying with the substance 
which it measures: a seroon of almonds is 
87}lls, a seroon of anise-seed from three to 
four hundredweight. 


2. A bale or package made of hide or leather, 
or formed of pieces of wood covered or fas- 
tened with hide for holding drugs, &e.; a 
seroon, 


sé-rés'-i-ty, s. [Fr. sérosité; Sp. serosidad ; 
Ital. serosila.] 

1. The quality or state of being serous, 

2. A serous fluid; seruin; the watery part 
of the blood which exudes from the seruin 
when it is coagulated by heat. 

“The amnis is a general investinent, containing 


the sudorous or thin serosity perspirable through the 
skin.”"—Browne: Vulgar £rrours, bk. v., ch. xxi 


sér’-d-tine, s. [SERoTINOUS.] 

Zool. ; Vesperugo serotinus, a bat oceurring 
only in the south-eastern counties of England, 
commoner in France, and distributed over a 
great part of Europe, temperate Asia, and 
the north of Africa. Head and body together 
about three inches long; fur soft and silky, 
usually chestnut-brown above and yellowish- 
gray beneath, but varying somewhat in differ- 
eut individuals. 


+ sér-6t-in-ots, a. 
serus = late.] 
Bot.: (1) Appearing late in 4 season; (2) 
Evening flowered, 


sér’-ols, * sér’-Ose, a. [Fr. séreux, from 
Lat. serosus.) [SERUM.] 

1, Of or pertaining to serum. 

“This disease [dropsy] nay happen wherever there 
are servus vessels," —Arbuthnot : On Diet, cli. iv. 

2. Thin, watery; like whey. (Applied to 
that part of the blood which separates in 
evaporation from the grumous or red part, 
also to the fluid which lubricates a serous 
membrane.) 

“[{This}) cannot keep it from squeezing on all sides, 
ani pressing out the milky and sezrose humour in the 


butter, if there were any such pressure, ns is supposed.” 
—wMore: Antidote aguinst Atheism, bk, ii., ch, ii. 


serous-apoplexy, s. 


Pathol. : Apoplexy produced by serous effu- 
sion on the brain, 


serous-membrane, s. 

Anat, (Pl.): Membranes having their surface 
moistened by serum. They line cavities of 
the body from whieh there is no outlet. The 
chief are the peritoneum, the two pleure, the 
pericardium, and the arachnoid membrane. 
serous membranes differ from mucous meim- 
branes in having thiuner layers, finer fibres, 
and an epithelium with only a single layer of 
polygonal cells, 


Sér’-péns, s. [Lat.=a serpent.) [SeRPEnr, 
Be Ll. 1.4 


sér’-penty s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. serpentem, 
accus, of serpens = a serpent; lit. =a creep- 


[LASERPITIUM.] 


[Lat. serotinus, from 


ing thing, from serpens, pr. par. of serpo = bo’ 
creep; Gr. épmw (herpo) = to creep.t 

A. As substuntive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as TI. 4. © 

2. Fig.: A subtle, treacherous, and mali- 
cious person, 

II, Technically: 


1, Astron.: One of the forty-eight ancient 
constellations extending serpent-like through 
a wide expanse of sky. The head is under 
Corona boreulis, the body winds through 
Ophiuchus, and the tail reaches the Milky 
Way near the constellation Aquila. Its stars 
are generally very small, the largest, Cor 
serpentis, being intermediate between tho 
second and the third magnitude. 

2. Music: An almost obsolete bass instrue 
ment of a powerful character. It isa wooden 
tube, about eight feet long, increasing conic- 
ally from § inch diameter at the 
mouthpiece to four inches at the 
open end, twisted into V-shaped 
turns, followed by a large circu- 
lar convolution, This is covered 
with leather, and has a mouth- 
piece like a horn or trombone, 
and keys for the several notes 
to be produced. It was invented 
by a French priest at Auxerre 
in 1590, and is frequently used 
in the orchestra to strengthen 
the bass part; but it requires 
to be very skilfully blown, The 
serpent is a transposing instrument, being in 
B flat, and the part it is to take is therefore 
written a note higher than its real sound. Its 
conipass is three octaves and one note. 

3. Pyrotechny: A small paper tuhe, filled 
with mealed powder or rocket composition 
not very compactly driven. Serpents are used 
for filling paper shells or the pots of rockets, 
and pursue a wavering serpentine course 
through the air when ignited. 

“Tn fireworks give him leave to vent his spite, 


These are the only serpents he can write, 
Dryden: Absalom & Achithophel, UL. 45. 


4, Zool. (Pl.): Oyhidia, an order of Reptiles 
popularly distinguished from the rest of the 
class by having a very elongated body and no 
external limbs, They are very widely dis- 
tributed, abounding in the tropics, where 
they attain their greatest size, absent only 
from the Arctic and Antarctic regions, and 
they are mentioned in the earliest records of 
the human race. The body and tail are 
eovered with scales, and the head often with 
plates or shields, Locomotion is effected either 
entirely by means of the ribs, the free extrem- 
ities of which are attached by muscular con- 
nections to the abdominal scales—the #1imals 
walking, so to speak, on the ends of their 
ribs, or aided by rudimentary hind limbs, the 
only external trace of which is a horny claw 
or spur, as in the case of the Boas and 
Pythons (to which the name serpent is often 
popularly confined), They are divided into 
three groups: Innocuous, Venomous Colu- 
brine, and Viperine, the last two groups pos- 
sessing poison-fangs, the Boas, which kill 
their prey by constriction, belonging to the 
first. Broadly speaking, the innocuous ser- 
pents are oviparous, the venomous are ovi- 
viparous. Most of the former, like the Com- 
mon English Snake (7’ropidonotus natrix), 
deposit the eggs in a long string in some heap 
of decaying vegetable matter, and leave them > 
while some of the larger serpents coil round 
their eggs, and hatch them by the heat of 
their bodies. The senses of smell and taste 
are probably not acute; the ear has no ex- 
ternal opening, but they are sensible of sound, 
and especially of sharp, shrill nutes (Ser: ENT- 
CHARMING]; the eyes are small, and protected 
from injury by a transparent integument, 
which comes away with the slough when the 
animal casts its skin, which happens at least 
once a year. [l’kopipoNnoTus ] Serpents are- 
very variously coloured ; some are extremely 
beautiful; but, as a rule, the venomous kinds 
are of darker and more uniform coloration 
than those which are not poisonous. Some 
of the innocuous kinds sre capable of being 
tamed ; the Rat-snake (Ptyas mucosus) is often 
kept in houses in India for the purpose of de- 
struying rats and mice, but by the generality 
of mankind serpents are regarded with aver- 
sion and horror; and Brehm and Darwin 
both note the terror which they excite tr 
monkeys—zoologically so near akin to man, 
There are numerous species in the United States, 


SERPENT. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


including severa] poisonous species of rattle- 
snakes, copperheads aud moccasins, In England 
the bite of the viper is venomous but rarely or 
never fatal, lielund has no snakes, [SNAKE.] 


*B. ds wljective: 
1, Serpentine, winding. 


2. Deceitful, treacherous, subtle. (Pope.) 
serpent-bearer, s. (SERPENTARIUS.] 
serpent-boat, s. [PaAMBAN-MANCHE.] 


serpent-charmer, s. 012 who charms 
or professes to charm serpents; a snake- 
charmer. 

“In general these serpent-charmers were, and are, 
distinct tribes of men in their several countries, pro- 
fessing the power they claim to be an inhereut and 
natural function,"—.UcClintock & Strong: Bib. Cyclop., 

serpent-charming, s. A fascination 

exervised over a serpent by simple music. 
Many itinerant showmen make a living in the 
East by exhibiting their powers over veno- 
mous snakes. The practice has come down 
from remote antiquity, and is alluded to in 
Psalm lviii. 4,5, and Jer. viii 17. In most 
eases the cobra (Naja tripudians) is the serpent 
charmed, and the poison-fangs are generally 
extracted ; if this is not done the performer 
holds a cloth in one hand which he allows the 
serpent to strike, and so exhaust the supply 
of venom. A large proportion of sv-called 
serpent charmers are, however, mountebanks 
who perfurm with non-venomous serpents or 
those drugged into harmlessuess. 


serpent-cucumber, s. 
Bot. : Trichosanthes colubrina 


serpent-deity, snake-deity, «. 

Compar. Relig: A serpent worshipped as a 
divinity or as the avatar of some deity or 
spirit. 

“Serpent worship ... appears to have maintained 
Bo mean place He ARS ndian Buddhism, for the 
emilptures of the Sanchi tope show scenes of adoration 

e five-headed svake-deity in his temple."—T'ylor : 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii, 240. 
serpent-eagle, s. 
Ornith. : The genus Spilornis (q.v.). 


serpent-eater, s. 
1, Ornith. : The Secretary-bird, 
2. Zool. : [MaARKuOoOoR]. 


' gerpent-fence, s. A zigzag fence made 
by placing the ends of the rails upon each 
other. 


serpent-fish, s. 
Iehthy. : Cepola rubescens. 


serpent-like, a. Like a serpent. 


“ Struck ine with her tongue, 
Most serpent-like, upon the very heart.” 


Shukesp,: Lear, iL 4 

serpent-race, s. 

Compar. Rlig.: A race which at one time 
probably had a serpent as a totem, and so 
came to attribute their desceut toa serpent. 
(OPHIOGENE ; see extract.] 


“The Sanskrit name of the snake, ‘nfiga,’ becomes 
also the accepted designation of its adurers, and thus 
nay BA interpretation has to reduce to reason- 
able sense legends of serpent-races, who turn out to be 
simply serpent-worshippers."—7Zylor; Prim. Cult. 
(ed. 1873), ii, 240, 

serpent-withe, s. 


Bot.: A plant, Aristolochia odoratissima. 
serpent-wood, s. [OPHIOXYLON.] 


serpent-worship, s. 

Compar. Relig.: Ophiolatry; the worship 
of serpents as symbols or avatars of a deity, 
-a branch of animal-worship | ZooLtatry], with 
a@ wile range in time and space. Fergusson 
connects it with Tree-wo ship (q.v.). He con- 
siders that the curse pronounced on the Ser- 
pent (Gen. iii. 14, 15) had reference to serpent- 
worship, and was put in by the writers of the 
Pentateuch, who “set themselves to intro- 
dnee the purer and loftier worship of the 
Elohim, or of Jehovah,” in order to discoun- 
tenance an older faith, to which from time to 
time some of the Jews seem to lave reverted 
(2 Kings xviii. 4; Wisdom xi. 15, Story of Bel). 
In Greece the centre of serpent-worship was 
the <rove of Epidaurus, whence the Romans, 
on the occasion of a plagne, a.u.c. 462, sent for 
aserpent, and brought it to Rome with great 
ceremony (Liv. x. 47; Ov. Met. xv. 626-744); 
at the siege of Troy a serpent appears as 
an omen of victory to the Greeks (JI. ii. 804 ; 
et. Ov. Met, xii. 1-23), and from Plutarch we 
- know that Alexander was reputed to have 


serpent—serpentinous 


been of a serpent-race. In Roman history 
many traces of serpent-worship appear. In 
addition to the embassy to Epidaurus, may 
be cited the fate of Laocoon (Ain, ii. 201-83), 
the snake which glided from the tomb of 
Anchises (ib. v. 84-99), and which /ineas 
considered to be either the genius loci, or the 
spirit of his father ; and the sacred serpent of 
Lanuvium (Prop. iv. 8); whilst from Persins 
(i. 113), and from discoveries at Pompeii aud 
Herculaneum it is clear that the serpent was 
&@ sacred emblem. In modern times serpent- 
worship is prevalent among some of the 
Indians of North America, on the west coast 
of Africa, and, to a great extent, in India. 
“When we first ineet serpent-worship either in the 
wilderness of Sinai, the groves of Epidiurus, in Sar- 
matian huts, or Indian temples, the serpent is always 
the Agathodzwmon, the brinzer of health and good fur- 
tune. He is the teacher of wisdom, the oracle of future 
events, His worship may have originated in fear, but 
long before we hecome practically acquainted with 
it, It had passed to the opposite extreme among its 
votaries."—Fergusson: Tree & Serpent Worship, p. 3. 
serpent-worshipper, s. 
Compar. fRelig.: One who pays divine 
honours to serpents. {SERPENT-WORSHIP.] 


“A race of serpent-worshippers, Senne ely, repre- 
sented with snakes Erowy rom their shoulders, and 
whose raja himself has a five-headed snake’ archin 
hood-wise over his head."—Tylor: Prim. Cult. ( 
1873), ii. 240. 


serpent’s beard, s. 

Bot. ; Ophiopogon japonica, 

Serpent’s heart, s. [Cor, J 4.) 
serpent’s tongue, s. 

1. Bot. : Ophioglossum vulgatum. 

*2. Paleont.: A popular name for the 


tooth of a particular shark. It resembles a 
serpent’s tongue with its root. 


* sér’-pent,'v.i. & t. [SeRPENT, s.] 
A. Inirans.: To wind like a serpent; to 
meander. 
“This moon, that sun... 


Did the serpenting seasons interchain.” 
Drummond, s, 18. 


B,. Trans.: To curl or wind round; to en- 
circle. 
“ Fruit trees whose boles are xerpented with excel- 
lent vines."—Zvelyn ; Afemoirs, i. 137. 
sér-pén-tar-i-a, s. (SerPenTary.] 


sér-pén-ta-ri -i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ser- 
pentari(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
(SERPENTARIUS, 2.] 


sér-pén-tar’-i-iis, s. [Lat.] 

1, Astron. : Ophiuchus (q.v.). 

2. Ornith.: A genus of doubtful affinities, 
sometimes placed with the Falconide, but, 
according to Prof. Newton, properly made the 
type of a family Serpentariide. There is but 
one species, Serpentarius cristutus, the Secre- 
tary-bird (q.v.). 

3. Paleont.: One species, S. robustus, from 
the Miocene of the Allier. 


sér’-pen-tar-y, sér-pin-tar’-i-a, s. [Lat. 
serpentaria. } 

1, Bot. : Aristolochia serpentaria. The root 
has an aromatic and camphoraceous odour, 
and a bitter camphoraceous taste. 

2. Pharm. : The root is used to form an in- 
fusion and a tincture of serpentary. They 
are stimulant, tonic, diaphoretic, and diuretic. 
Sometimes used in atonie rheumatism, in low 
fever, and to promote eruption in exauthemiata. 


* sér-pin’-tés, s. pl. [Lat. pl. of serpens = 
a serpent (q.¥.).] 

Zool. ; The second order of Linneus’s Am- 
phibia. It consisted of six genera: Crotalus 
(tivespecies), Boa (ten species), Coluber(ninety- 
six species), Anguis (fifteen species), Amphis- 
beena (two species), and Cecilia (two species). 


* sér-pént-i-form, a. (Lat. serpens, genit. 
serpentis = a serpent, and forma = form.] 
Having the form of a serpent ; serpentine. 

* sér’-pén-tig’-En-olls, a. (Lat. serpens, 
genit. serpentis =a serpent, and gigno, pa. t. 
genui = to beget.] Born or bred of a serpent. 

ser’-pen-tine, a. & s. [Fr. serpentin, from 
Lat. serpentinus, from serpens, genit. serpentis 
=a serpent; Sp. & Ital. serpentino.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to or resembling a serpent ; 
having the qualities of a serpent; subtle. 


“ Heart-stung with a sernentine desire.” 
A. C. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, i. 
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2. Winding, or turning one way and the 
other, like a moving serpent; meandering, 
crooked, anfractuous, 

“In a state of health accompanying youth, the 
outlines are waving, flowing, and srpentine.'—Lepy- 
nolds:; Artuf Painting, No, 56. 

II, Munége: Applied to a horse’s tongue 
when he is constantly moving it aud sometimes 
passing it over the bit. 

B. As substantive : 

*TI, Ord. Lang.: A winding in and out; 
a curve; a serpentine figure. 

“Keeping up an amount of warmth that is denied 


to the more sedate delineator of 4's, 8's, Q's, serpentéines, 
and whit not.”"—/ield, March 13, 1.86, 


II. Technically : 

*1. Ordn. : An old form of cannon of seven 
inches bore. The handles represented ser- 
pents. 

2. Min.: An abundant mineral occurring 
in one or other of its numerous varieties in all 
parts of the world, Crystallization, probably 
orthorhombic, but when found iu distinet 
crystals always psendumorphous. Occurs 
usually massive, but sometimes fibrous, 
foliated, fine granular to eryptocrystalline. 
Hardness, 2°5 to 4; but varying according to 
purity ; sp. gr. 2°5 to 2°65; lustre, sub-resin- 
ous to greasy, pearly, dull; colour, many 
shades of green, yellow; streak, white, 
shining; translucent to opaque ; feel, greasy ; 
fracture, either conchoidal or splintery, 
Comp. : silica, 44°14; magnesia, 42°97 ; water, 
12°89 = 100, corresponding with the eG. 
accepted formula, 2MgOSiOg + MgO,2HO. 
Dana divides this species as follows : 

A. Massive: (1) Ordinary massive. comprising pre- 
cious aud common serpentine ; (2) Resiuous, embrac- 
ing Retinalite and Vorhauserite ; (3) Porcellanous ; (¢} 
Bowenite, 

B. Lamellar: (5) Antigorite, (6) Williamsite. 

C. Thin Foliated : (7) Marmolite, (8) Thermoyhyllite. 

D. Fibrous: (9) Chrysotile, (10) Picrolite, including 
Metaxite and timorite, 

E. Crystallized, 

¥. Serpentine rocks, 

3. Petrol: A rock consisting essentially of 
a hydrated silicate of magnesia, resulting from 
the alteration of magnesian rocks, ofall geologi- 
cal ages, especially those of olivine. It con- 
tainsalso some protoxide of iron, and other 
impurities which cause a great variation in 
colour, which is often of a dull green, but is 
also marbled and mottled with red and pury le, 
It takes a high polish, and is turned into 
ornamental articles. The accessory minerals 
are numerous, the most frequent being pyrope, 
bronzite, magnetite, and chromite, 

4, Geol. : Serpentine is considered an altered 
intrusive rock, originally a trap or dolerite 
with olivine. Prof. Bonney limits the term 
to the type found at the Lizard, in Cornwall. 
It has been maintained that in some cases 
serpentine may have arisen from the alteration 
of sedimentary rocks, 


serpentine-stone, s, (SNAKE-STONE.] 


serpentine-verse, s. A verse which 
begins and ends with the same word : as, 
“ Orescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa pecunia crescit,” 
“ Greater crows the love of pelf, as pelf itself growe 
greater.” 
“ Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo.” 
Both in the spring of life, Arcadians both! 


* sér’-pen-tine, v.t. & i. [SeRrPEnTine, a.) 
A. Trans.: To wind or twine round ; to 
encircle. 


“* My dear,’ said Hiram, serpentining his lous arm 
about her."—D, C. Murray: Va'. Strange, ch. xlvi, 


B,. [ntrans.: To wind in and out like a 
serpent; to meander. 
“In those fair vales by Nature form'd to please, 
Where Guadalguiver serpentines with ease.” 
Harte: Vision of Death, 
* sér’-pen-tine-ly, adv. [Eng. serpentine, 
a.; -ly.) Ina serpentine manner. 


sér-pen-tin’-ing, pr. par. or a, [(SERPEN- 
TINE, V.] 


*sér-pén-tin-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. ser 
pentining; -ly.) Serpentinely. 
“They. . . serpentiningly enrich the roof.” 
RR. Browning : Balaustion’s Adventure, 
seér’-pen-tin-ite, s. [Eng. serpentin(e); suff. 
-ite (Petrol.). 
Petrol, : A name used to designate the rock 
serpentine to distinguish it from the mineral 
of the same name. 


* sér/-pén-tin-olls, a. (Lat. serpentinus.} 


Pertaining or relating to, or of the nature of 
‘a serpent ; serpentine. 


ddil, bé}y; pdUt, jOw]; c2t, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
a cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, & = bel, deL 
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* gor’-pent-ize, v.i. (Eng. serpent; -ize.) To 
wind in and out like a serpent ; to meander. 


“The lane serpentizes for many @ mile.”—MMason -¢ 
Note on Gruy, let. 4, 


*ser-pent-ry, s. (Ing. serpent; -ry.] 
1. A winding in aud out, like that of a 
serpent; a meandering. 
2. A place infested by serpents. 
*3. (Acollective noun.) Serpents; beings 
having the characteristics of serpents. 
“ Left by men-slugs, oad eee Heer: ae 4 
* geér’-pét,s. (Lat. sirpiculus =a basket made 
of rushes ; sirpus, seirpus = arush.) A basket. 
sér’-pisr-ite, s. [After M. Serpier(i); suff. 
~ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in small crystals of a greenish-blne colour, 
and stated to be a basic sulphate of copper 
and zine. Made a new species principally on 
optical grounds, but (as suggested by Dana, 
jun.) needs further chemical examtuation, 
Found at the Laurium mines, Greece. 


ser-pisz’-in-ols, a. genit. 
serpiginis.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: Affected with serpigo (q.v.). 
2. Pathol. : Extending from several points in 
the form of portions of circles. Used spec, of 
serpiginous chancre, 


“Tt began with a serpigo, making many round 
spots, such as are generally called ring-worms, with 
extream itching, which by frequent scratching heated 
and mattered, and afterwards scabb’d, and in pecs 
overspread ber limbs with a dry white scurf, under 
which the serpiginous circles lay covered."— Wiseman ; 
Surgery, bk. Me ch. xxv. 


*gér-pi-go, s. [Lat.] A kind of tetter, or 
dry eruption on the skin, (Nares.) 
“For thy own bowels, which do eall thee sire, 
Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum.” 
Shukesp.: Measure for Measure, lii. 1. 
ger’-plath, s. [A corrupt. of sarplar] A 
weight equal to 80 stones, (Scotch.) 


ser’-po-lét, s. (Fr.] 
1. Wild thyme, 


2, An oil from Thymus Serpyllum. Ib is 
used in perfumery. 


ger’-pu-la, s. [Lat. =a little serpent (q.v.).] 
Zool.; The type-genus of Serpuline. Tube 
long and shelly, more or less tortuous, some- 
times solitary, sometimes aggregated and fixed 
to some foreign body by part of its surtace ; well- 
marked operculum, horny, rarely calcareous. 
The United States has several species, but the 
largest are from tropical seas, (SerrPuLip#.] 


ser-pil-1é-an, s. [SzRPuLA.] Any one of the 
Serpulide, 

ser-pu-li-dz, s. pl. (Lat. serpul(a); fem. 
pl. adj. suff, -ide@.] 

1, Zool, : A family of Tubicolous Annelids, 
with two sub-families: Sabellinas and Serpu- 
line (q.v.). ‘Tube caleareous or membranous ; 
animal vermiform; thoracic and abdominal 
regions usually well defined, mouth situate 
between spiral or semicircular branchial fans 
or lamin ; tentacular cirri present. 

2, Paleont.: The family commences in the 
Upper Silurian, in which the type-genus, with 
others, oceurs, and is found also in Secondary 
and Tertiary formations, 


s6r-pil-li-dan,s. [Serevtiwa.] Any mem- 
ber of the family Serpulide. 

sér-pu-li-na, s. pl. (Lat. serpul(a); fem. 
ph adj. suff. -inw.] 

Zool.: The typical sub-family of Serpulide 
(4.v.), with several genera. Tube calcareous ; 
animal with ciliated thoracic membrane, dor- 
sal and ventral surfaces partly covered with 
cilia ; operculum usually present. 


sér’-pu-line, a. & s. [Serrurinz.] 


A, As adj. : Of, belonging to i 
the Serpuling (q.v.). sia di ii Sl 


B, As subst. : Any individual of the Serpu- 
line. (Cussell’s Nat. Hist., vi. 249.) 
gér’-pu-lite, s. [SeRPunires.] 


ay ny individual of the genus Serpulites 


2, A fossil Serpula (q. v.) 
s6r-pu-li-tés, s. (Lat. serpul(a); ~ites.) 


Palmont.: A genus instituted by Murchison, 
for certain smooth semi-calcareous tubes, 


(Lat. serpigo, 


sér-rate, sér’-rat-éd, a. 


sér-ra‘tion, s. 


serpentize—sertularida 


often of great length, and apparently unat- 
tached, which occur in the Silurian series. 
These tubes in some species reach a length of 
over a foot, with a diameter of an inch, and 
their true nature is not yet sutisfactorily as- 
certained. (Nicholson.) 


* serr, v.t. [Fr. serrer=to compact, to press 
together, to lock; Low Lat. sero=to bolt, 
from Lat. sera =a bolt.] To crowd, press, 
or drive together ; to contract. [S&RRIED.] 


“Grinding of the teeth is caused (likewise) by a 
gathering aud serving of the spirits together to resist. 
—acon: Nat, Hist., § 714. 


sér’-ra, (pl. ser’-ree), s. (Lat. =a saw,] 
Bot., Anut., &e. (Pl.): The saw-like toothings 
on the margins of leaves, in the serrated su- 
tures of the skull, &. 


sér-ra-dil’-la, s. [Fr. serradelle.] 
Bot.: Ornithopus sativus, a fodder-plant, 


sér-ra’-niis, s. [Mod. Lat., from serra=a 
saw, from the serrated dorsal fin.] 


1. Ichthy. : Sea-perches ; a genus of Percide. 
They are found on the shores of all temperate 
seas, and abound in the tropics, some of the 
latter species entering brackish and even 
fresh water, but all spawn in the sea. Body 
oblong, compressed, with small scales; teeth 
villiform, with distinct canines in each jaw, 
teeth on vomer and palatine bones; one 
dorsal, mostly with nine or eleyen spines, 
anal with three. Two species, Serranus 
cabrilla, the Smooth Serranus, and S. gigas, 
the Dusky Perch, are met with in the British 
Channel, and are common in the Mediter- 
ranean. (See extract.) 


“Tn the European species of Serranus a testicle- 
like body is attached to the lower part of the ovary ; 
but many specimens of this genus are undoubtedly 
males,."—Gunther: Study of Fishes, p. 157. 

2. Palwont.: From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca. 


sér-ra-sal’-m6, s. (Lat. serra=a saw, and 


salmo = a salmon.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Characinide. Thespecies 
are found in the South American rivers, where 
they grow to a large size. 


[Lat. serratus, 
pa. par. of serro = to saw.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Notched on the edge, like a 
saw ; toothed. 

2. Bot. (Of a leaf, d&c.): Having sharp, 
straight-edged teeth, pointing to the apex. 
[BISERRATE. } 

“In the figure they are represented too stiff and too 


much serrated."—Dampier ; Voyages; Plants in New 
Holland, vol. iil. 


serrated-suture, s. [DENTATED-8UTURE.] 


(Serrate.] Formation in 
the shape of a saw. : 


sér-rat/-u-la, s. (Mod. Lat., from serrula = 
a little saw, referring to the serrated margins 
of the leaves. In Class. Lat. serratula = 
betony, a different genus. ] 


Bot, : Sawwort; the typical genus of Serra- 
tulew (q.v.). Heads solitary or coryimbose, 
sometimes dicecious, purple or white; in- 
volucre oblong, imbricated with straight 
unarmed scales ; receptacle chaffy; the scales 
split into linear bristles; corolla regular, 
tubular; pappus persistent, pilose; hairs 
filiform, in several rows, the interior the 
longest ; filaments papillose ; anthers with a 
short blunt appendage, ecaudate at the base. 
Known species about thirty, One, Serratula 
tinctoria, is British. It is two to three feet 
high, generally with pinnatifid or lyrate and 
finely serrated leaves, and reddish-purple 
flowers, the males with blue, the females with 
white anthers. Not wild in Scotland, and 
abseut from Ireland, It yields a green or a 
yellow dye, 


sér-ra-ti’-1é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. serratul(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pL adj, suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Cynaree (q.v.). 


sér’-ra-ture, s. (Lat. serratura.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : A notching in the edge of 
anything, like that of a saw. 


“ These are serrated on the edges; but theserratures 
are ets and grosser than any of the rest.”—Wood- 
ward, 


2. Bot. (Pl.): The teeth of a serrated leaf, 


sér’-ri-corn, a. & s. [SeRRICORNES.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 


ser-rod'-ni-a, s. 


'* s8r’-roiis, a. 


sér-ru-la’-tion, s. 


sér-ru-ri-a, s. 


* gér’-ry, v.1. 


sér-tu-la-rél’-la, s. 


sér-tu-lar-i-a, s. 


sér’-tu-la-rid, s. 


group or tribe Serricornia (q.v.); having ser- 
rated antennas, 

B. As subst.: Any coleopterous insect of 
the family Serricornia (q.v.). 


sér-ri-cor-ni-a, sér-ri-cor-nés, s. pl, 


[Lat. serra = a saw, and cornu =a horn.) 
Entom.: A tribe of Pentamera, Elongate 
beetles, with antenuze short or moderate in 
length, most of the joints so prolonged on the 
inner side as to appear at least serrate, or in 
some cases pectinate. Head generally re- 
tracted up to the eyes in the prothorax, a 
projection of the prosternum received into 


a cavity of the mesosternum. Families: 
Buprestidae, Throscide, Eucnemide, and 
Elateride. 


sér’-ried,a. [Serry.] Crowded, close, com- 


pact. 
“ Linked in the serried phalanx tight.” 
Sevlt: dJarmion, vi, 4. 
2 [From Fr. serron = Cheno- 
podium Bonus Henricus (?).] 
Bot.: A venus of Piperide, 
Jaborandi is sialogogue aud diuretic. 


{Lat. serra=a saw.] Like 
the teeth of a saw ; irregular. 


“A serrous or jarring motion."—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxvii. 


Serronia 


sér’-ru-late, sér’-ru-lat-éd, a. [Lat. ser- 


rula, dimin. of serra=a saw.) Finely serrate ; 
having very minute notclies. ‘ 


“Theanterior tibia .. , usually serrulate.”"—Trans. 
Amer, Philos. Society, 1873, p. 287. 


{SERRULATE.] A very 
minute notch ; a slight indentation. 


“ The serrulations being composed of spinules.”— 
Trans, Amer, Philos. Society, 1873, p. 287. P “3 


{Named after Dr. James 
Serrurier, Prof. of Botany at Utrecht.] 

Bot, : A genus of Proteidez. Many species, 
all from the Cape of Good Hope, and culti- 
vated as greenhouse shrubs, 


{Serr.] To crowd or press 
together. 


{ Obsolete except in the pa. par. [SERRIED.] 


[Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from serularia (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: A genus of Sertulariide, Plant- 
like; stem simple or branching, jointed, 
rooted by a creeping stolon; hydrothece 
biserial, decidedly alternate, one usually 
borne on each internode, with an opereuluin 
composed of several pieces, the orifice gene- 
rally toothed; gonothece usually ringed 
transversely. Species numerous; widely 
distributed. 


[Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
sertwm = a garland.] 

Zool. ; The type-genus of Sertulariide (q.v.). 
Plant-like ; stems simple or branching, 
jointed, rooted by a creeping stolon ; hydro- 
thece biserial, opposite to alternate, without 
external operculum, mostly arranged in pairs, — 
gonothece scattered with a simple orifice, 
and without internal marsupium. Species 
oy, numerous, with representatives in alinost 
all seas. 


ser-tu-lar’-i-an, s. [SeRTULARIA.] 


Zool.: Any member of the sub-order Ser- 
tularida (q.v.). 


a {SerTuLaRrIpa.] Any 
individual of the Sertularida. (Nicholson : 


Zool, (ed. 1878), p. 115.) 


sér-tu-lar’-I-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sertular 


(ia); neut. pl. adj. suff, -ida,] 

1. Zool. ; A group or sub-order of Hydroida, 
having the hydrosoma compound and fixed ; 
the polypary, besides investing the ccenosare, 
forms hydrothecw for the protection of the 
polypites ; the gonophores are borne on gono- 
blastidia and enclosed in gonothece. There 
are several families, and the group is univer- 
sally distributed, With the Campanularida, 
this group has been named Calyptoblastea 
Allman), Sertularina (Zhren.), Sertularia 
Agass.), Skenotoka (Carus), or Thecaphora 
Hincks). 


2. Palwont.;: Not certainly known to oceur 
fossil, but Several genera now ranked with 
the Graptolites are not improbably Sertularids, 
[DENDROGRAPTUS.) wey 


OO 
fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wa, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


0r, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 =6; ey=a4; qu=kw. 


sertulariidse—serve 
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-tu-la-ri’-i-die, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sertu- 
lari(a); Lat. fem. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Zool.: A family of Sertularida. (q.v.). 
Hydrothece sessile, more or less inserted in 
the stem and branches; polypites wholly 
retractile, with a single wreath of filiform 
tentacles round a conical proboscis; gono- 
zooids always fixed. Several genera, widely 
distributed. 


*sér’-tu-liim, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. sertum = a wreath, a garland.) 
Bot.: Asimple umbel. (Louis C. Richard.) 


sér’-iim, s. (Lat. = whey, serum; cogn. with 
Gr. dpds (oros) = whey.] 

1. Anat.: A pale yellowish liquid obtained 
by drawing blood from the vessels and allow- 
ing it to separate into a thicker and a thinner 
portion, The thinner one is the serum. It 
consists of proteid substances, fats, extrac- 
tives, and saline matter, The solid contents 
of the serum is 9°22 in males, and 8.29 in 
females ; the rest is water. There is also a 
serum of chyle and one of Jymph. 

2. Chem. : Whey. The opalescent liquid, con- 
taining milk-sugar and various salts, which 
separates when milk is curdled by the action 
of acids, rennet, &c. (Watts.) 


serum-lactis, s. The same as Serum, 2. 


*sérv-a-ble, a. [Eng. serv(e); -able.] Cap- 
able of being served. 


*sérv-age (age as ig), s. 
. age.) Serfage, servitude. 
“The bastard that sette us in seruage.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 52. 
{| Used when a tenant, besides paying rent, 
had to find one or more workmen for his 
_ lord’s service, 


sér-val, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Felis serval, the Bush Cat, or African 
Tiger-cat, distributed over Africa, abounding 
in the south. Its body is proportionately 
longer and its tail shorter than those of the 
True Cats, in this respect. approaching the 
Lynxes, from which it is differentiated by the 
absence of ear-tufts. Body about forty inches, 
tail sixteen inches, fur tawny, spotted with 
black. It is found in the extensive grassy 
plains, where it preys on antelopes and other 
small game. 


*sérv-and, pr. par. ora. [SeRve.] 


servant, * ser-vaunt, s. [Fr. servant, pr. 

par. of servir = to serve (q.v.) ; Sp. sirviente ; 

ort. & Ital. servente. Servant and sergeant 
are doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, One who serves or does service, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily; a person male or 
female who is employed by another to per- 
form menial offices or for other labour, and is 
subject to his orders; a person who labours 
or exerts himself for the benefit of another, 
his master or employer ; a subordinate helper 
or assistant. The term usually implies the 
idea of one who performs certain duties or 

. offices for another according to an agreement ; 
it is thus distinguished from a slave, who is 
the property of his master, and is entirely 
subject to his will. Legally, any person is 
the servant of another, in whose business or 
under whose order or direction he is acting 
for the time being. Colloquially the term is 
applied distinctively to domestic servants, 

- forming part ofa household for the time being. 


*2, One in a state of bondage or subjection. 
- “Remember that thou wast.a servant in Egypt.”— 
Deuteronomy v. 15. 

*3, Anything which serves to assist or aid: 

_ as, Fire is.a good servant, but a bad master. 

_ 4, An expression of civility used by equals ; 
formerly a term of gallantry denoting an ad- 
mirer of a lady. 

_ “Who calls? Your servant and your friend.”— 

x Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 3 
XI. Bnglish Law: Servants are of various 
_ Kinds—servants in husbandry, or laborers; 
servants in particular trades, and menial or 
domestic servants. Servants in husbandry 
are generally hired by the year, as from 
‘Michaelmas to Michaelmas, and unless there 
y bea stipulation to the contrary, no wages are 
_ due till the year expires. Unless by express 
ment, the engagement with a domestic 
te gorvant can be terminated if a month’s 
notice be given on either side. A master 
cannot uct from a servant's wages the 


[Eng. serv(e) ; 


price of articles broken or lost, however gross 
the negligence may have been, It is not 
legally compulsory on a. master or mistress to 
give a discharged servant a character; if, 
however, one be given, it must be true. Ifa 
servant, dishonest in one house, obtain a 
situation in another one through a false 
character given by the person who dismissed 
the servant, and if as the result of this un- 
truthfulness the second house is robbed, an 
action for the entire amount taken lies against 
the writer of the false character. A tax on 
male servants was imposed in 1777; one on 
female servants, imposed in 1785, was re- 
pealed in 1792. 

4 In the term servant is included the idea 
of the service performed. The term drudge 
includes drudgery. We hire a servant at a 
certain rate, and fora particular service; we 
employ a drudge-in any labour however hard 
and disagreeable. (Crabb.) 

J () Servants of the Ever Blessed Virgin: 
[Servires]. 

(2) Your obedient servant, your hwmble ser- 
vant: Phrases of civility used especially in 
the conclusion of a letter, and expressing, or 
supposed to express, the willingness of the 
writer or speaker to do service to the person 
addressed. 


servant-maid, servant-girl, . A 
female domestic servant. 


servant-man, s. A male or man-servant. 


servant of servants, s. 
1, One debased to the lowest condition of 
servitude. 


“Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he 
be unto his brethren.”—Genesis ix. 25, 


2. A title (servus servorum) assumed by the 
Popes since the time of Gregory the Great. 


servant's hall, s. The room in a house 
set apart for the use of the servants in com- 
mon, in which they take their meals together, 
&e. 


* sér’-vant, v.t. (Servant, 8.] To subject. 


“My affairs 
Are servanted to others,” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, v. 2. 


* sér’-vant-éss, s. (Eng. servant; -ess.] A 


female servaut. 


* sér’-vant-ry, s. [Eng. servant; -ry.] Ser- 


vants collectively ; a body of servants, 


sérve, v.t. & %. [Fr. servir, from Lat. servio, 


from the same root as servo = to keep; Sp. & 
Port. servir; Ital. servire.] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To work for; to do service for; to act 
as servant to; to be in the employment of, as 
a domestic, a hired assistant, an official 
helper, &c. 

“The tyrant that I serve,” Shakesp.: Tempest, ii, 1. 

2. To be in a state of subjection or servi- 
tude to, 

8. To render spiritual service, obedience, 
or worship to; to revere and obey. 


“Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best.” 
Milton: On his Blindness. 


4. To be subordinate or subservient to; to 
act or take a secondary or inferior part under ; 
to minister to. 


“ Bodies bright and greater should not serve 
The less not bright.” Milton: P. L., viii. 87. 


5. To wait and attend on in the service of 

the table or at meals ; to supply with food. 

6, To supply with goods or articles in a 

shop or the like. 

“Cabel, who had _a lively altercation with the men 
on the preceding day, refused to serve them, where- 
Bl a quarrel ensued.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 25, 

7. To bring in and place as food on the 

table; to set out. (Generally with wp, some- 
times with in, except in the phrase, Dinner is 
served.) 

<a ag in the meat.”—Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 


8. To perform service or duties required in: 
as, A curate serves two churches, 5 

9. To contribute or conduce to; to be suffi- 
cient for ; to promote. 

“This maid will not serve your turn.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 

10.,To help by good offices; to administer 

or contribute to the wants of. 


“ Serve his kind in deed and word.” 
a Tennyson; Love thou thy Land, 86. 


* 11, To fit, to suit. 
' “ How fit his garments serve me.” 
hukesp, - Cymbeline, iw. |, 
12. To be of use or service to ; to avail, 
“That 'scuse serves Many men.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, tv. 1. 
13, To be or stand in the place of anything 
else to; to be of use to in the stead of any- 
thing ; to be or act in stead or lieu, or to fill 
the place of anything to, 


“ Which serves it in the office of a wall.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I7., iu 


14, To satisfy, to content. 
“ Nothing will serve me but going:on pilgrimage,” 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pb. ii. ied: 
15. To undergo; to gothrough, as a punish- 
ment. ~ 


“ A sentence of eighteen months’ hard labour, which 
he served,''— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1885. 


16. To fulfil the duties of. 


“Had previously served to it an apprenticeship of 
aoe yearsat least.”—Smith; Weaith of Nations, bk. i, 
ch, x. 


17, To comply with; to submit to; to re- 
gulate one’s conduct in accordance with the 
fashion, demands, or spirit of. 

“They think herein we serve the time, because 


thereby we either hold or seek preferment.”— Hooker : 
Eccles, Polity. 


18. To behave towards, to treat, to requite. 
“ When I serve him so, he takes it ill.” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 
19. To handle, to manipulate, to work : as, 
To serve a gun. 
II. Technically: 
1. Law: 
(1) To deliver, or transmit to a person. 


‘After he had promised that be would never again 
be caught serving such notices he was allowed to de. 
part."”—Zvening Stardard, Oct, 8, 1885. 


(2) To present formally ; followed by with: 
as, To serve one with a writ. 

2. Naut.: To protect from friction, &., as 
a rope, by winding something tight round it. 

‘Pointing or knotting a rope's end, serving rigging, 

&e."—St. James's Gazetie, April 7, 1886. 

B. Intransitive : 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. To be or act as a servant; to work in the 
employment of another; to be enrployed in 
labour or other services for another. Spe- 
cifically— 

(1) To perform domestic or other offices ; to 
attend or wait upon another as a servant. 


**Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left 
me to serve alone ?”—Luke x. 40. 


(2) Lo discharge the duties of an office or 
employment; specially, to act as a soldier, 
seaman, &c, 


“Pay had been introduced in order to overcome the 
Teluctance of the citizens to serve.”—Lewis: Cred. 
Early Loman Hist, (ed. 1855), ii. 298, 


(8) To be in subjection or servitude. 
2. To answer a purpose; to fulfil an end ; 
to suffice, to avail. 


“The felt horse-covering that served as a carpet.”— 
Daily News, Sept. 28, 1881. 


3. To be favourable; to suit; to be con- 
venient. 


“When timeand place shall serve."—Shakesp, : Much 
Ado about Nothing, v.1. 


Il. Tennis & other Ball Games; To lead. off 
in striking the ball. 

“The winner at times showing a tendency to serve 

faulty”—Field, April 4, 1885. 

Y (1) To serve an attachment, or a writ of 
attachment : 

Law: To levy it on the person or goods by 
seizure, or to seize. 

(2) To serve an execution: To levy it on lands, 
goods, or person, by seizure or taking pos- 
session. 

(3) To serve a person heir to a property: 

Scots Law: To takethe necessary legal steps 
for putting him in possession of the property. 

(4) To serve a process; To read it so as to 
give due notice to the party concerned, or to 
leave an attested copy with him or his at- 
torney, or at his usual place of abode. 

(5) To serve a warrant: To, read it, and to 
seize the person against whom it is issued. 

(6) To serve a writ: To read it to the de- 
fendant, or to leave an attested copy at his 
usual place of abode, . 

(7) To serve one a trick : To playa trick upon 
one. 


“Tf Ibe served such another trick."—Shakevp. Dp. 2 
Merry Wives of Windsor, tii. 6. 


(8) To serve one owt: To pay one out for 


- 


ee Te ef re 


b6}; PAAt, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


something done; to retaliate on one according 
to his deserts; to take revenge on one, 


(9) To serve one right: To treat one as he 
deserves ; to happen or fall to deservedly ; as, 
That served him right. 


*(10) To serve one's self of: To avail one’s 
self of; to make use of; to use. (A Gallicism.) 


* How to serve himself of the divine’s high coutem- 
plations."—Digby: On the Soul. 


gerv-cr, s. (Eng. serv(e); -er.) 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, One who serves. 
“Particulars of an attack on a writ server reached 
that city.”—Lveniny Stundard, Oct. 3, 1885, 
2. A salver or small tray. 


“Some mastick is brought them on a server,"—Ran- 
dolph; Islands in the Archipelajo (1687), p. 49 


II, Roman & High Anglicun: One who 
assists the priest in the celebration of Mass, 
by lighting the altar tapers, arranging the 
books, bringing in the bread, wine, water, 
&e., and making the appointed responses on 
behalf of the congregation. [Mass (2), s., J] 13.] 


ser ve tans, 't Sér’-vé-tists, s. pl. [See 
ef.) 

Church Hist.: A name given to anti-Trini- 
tariuus in the sixteenth century, beciuse they 
derived, or were supposed to derive, their 
tencts from the teachings of Michael Serveto, 
a Spanish physician, who wrote against the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Ie was scized at 
Geneva by Calvin's influence, imprisoned on a 
charge of blasphemy, and barnt alive in 1553, 


“ Those who are called Seruetians, and followers of 
the doctrine of Servetus by writers of that age, dittered 
widely from Servetus in many respects."—Jlosheim 
(ed. Reid), p. 702, 


sér’-vige (1), *sér’-vise, *ser-vyce, +. 
{O. F. servise, service; kr. service, from Lat. 
servitium =service, servitude; Sp. servicio ; 
Port. servigo; Ital. servizio.} , 

*J. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of serving ; the performance of 
labour or offices at the command of or for 
another; menial duties; attendance of a ser- 
vant, inferior, or hired helper, &c., upon a 
superior, master, or employer. 

“ The banish’d Kent, who in disguise 

Follow’d his king, and did hin service 

Improper for a slave.” Shukesp.: Lear, ¥. 3 

2. The place, office, or position of a servant ; 
employment as a servant; menial employ or 
capacity. 

“ Whom now I keep in service.” 
Shukep. : Tempest, 1 2. 
$3. The act of serving God; spiritual obe- 
dience, reverence, and love, 


“Nor was his service hard, 
What could be less than to avord him praise?” 
Milton: I. L., iv. 46, 
4, Labour done for another; assistance or 
kindness rendered to another; duty done or 
required; good offices. 


“If you and your companions do me this service 
veo fe all never want.” — Afucaulay.: Hist, Eng., 
ch, xix. 


5. Useful office ; an act conferring advantage 
or benefit; advantage conferred or brought 
about; good. 

“The stork’s plea, when taken in a net, was, the 
service sie did hi picking up Veuomous creatures,”— 
L'kstrange: Fables. 

6. Duty performed in or appropriate to any 
office, charge, position, or employment; offi- 

‘cial function or duties; specif., performance 
of the duties of a soldier or sailor; military 
or naval duty. 


s 7. Used as a term of mere courtesy ; a pro- 
fession of respect uttered or sent. 


“My duty and most humble service.” 
Shakesp.: T'wel{th Night, ili, 1 
8. Purpose, use, end. 


“ All the vessels of the king’s house are not for uses 
of honour; some be common stuff, and for mean 
services, yet profitable.”— spe. man. 


9. A public office of devotion; pnblic reli- 
gious worship or ceremony ; official religious 
duty performed; performance of religicus 
rites appropriate to any event or ceremonial ; 
as, i marriage service, a burial service. 

*10. That which is served round to a com- 
pany at one time: as, a service of fruit, &e. 

*11. A course or order of dishes at table. 


“Cleopatra made Autony a supper sumptuons and 


Toyal; howbeit there was no extraordir i 
seen on the bourd."—Hkewill: Apology, ae 


12. Waiting at table: as, The service was 
good or indifferent, 


13, Things required for use ; furniture— 
(1) A set of dishes or other vessels for the 


a 


server—servility 


table: as, a dinner service, a tea service, & ser- 
vice of plate. 

(2) An assortment of tabic linen. 

1L. The act of presenting or delivering for- 
mally: as, the service of a notice. 

15. The supply of gas, water, or the like to 
a building ; also the pipes by which such gas, 
water, &¢c., are supplied. 

16. A number of conveyances or vessels 
running or plying regularly between two 
places ; as, a service of trains. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Law: The duty which a tenant owes to 
his lord for his fee: as, personal service, which 
consists in homage aud fealty, &«.; annual 
service, in rent, suit to the court of the lord, 
&e. ; weidental services, iu heriots, reliefs, ec. 

“ Although they built castles and made freeholdecrs, 


yet were there ne tenures and seraces reserved to the 
crown.” —Divies: St= e of Ireland, 


2. Music: A musical setting of those por- 
tions of the olfices which are sung by the 
choir, such as the Cunticles, Sanctus, Gloria 
in excelsis, &&. «A Burial Service is a setting 
of those portions of the office for the Burial 
of the Dead which miy be sung by a choir. 

3. Nwut.: The material used for serving a 
rope, as spun-yarn, twine, canvas, or the like, 

4, Tennis & other Ball Games: The act of 
serving the ball. [3erve, v, 11.) 

“Only occasionally was his service difficult.”"—Field, 
April 4, 18385. 

J (1) Service of an attachment: 


Law: The seizure of the person or goods 
according to the direction. 


(2) Service of an execution : 


Law: The levying of it upon the goods, 
estate, or person of the defendant. 

(3) Service of an heir: 

Scots Law: A proceeding before a jury for 
ascertaining aud sletermining the heir of a 
person deceased. It is either general or 
special. A general service determines gene- 
rally who is the heir of another; a special 
service ascertains who is heir to particular 
lands or heritage in which a person dies infeft. 

(4) Service of a writ, process, dc. : 

Law; The reading of it to the person to 
whom notice is intended to be given, or the 
leaving of an attested copy with the person 
or his attorney, or at his usual place of abode. 

(5) Substitution of service : 

Law: A mode of serving a writ upon a de- 
fendant who cannot be served personally, by 
serving it upon an agent or other person 
acting for him, or, in Ireland, by posting it 
up in some conspicuons or public place in 
the neighbourhood or parish; a course re- 
sorted to when entrance to the dwelling-house 
of the defendant cannot be effected. 

(G) The Service: Military or naval adininis- 
tration or discipline: as, the rules of the 
service, 


*service-book, s. A book used in 
Church service ; a prayer-book, 

service-money, s. Money paid for ser- 
vices performed. 


service-pipe, s. A branch pipe, of lead 
or iron, for the supply of gas, water, or the 
like from the main to a building. 7 


ser’-vice (2), s. [A corruption of Lat. sorbus 


= the Service-tree (q.v.).] (See compounds.) 
service-berry, s. 
Bot. Amelanchier canadensis, 


service-tree, s. 
Botany: 


1. Pyrus Sorbus or domestica, a native of 
Continental Europe and Western Asia. 1t has 
serrate leaves, unequally pinnate, and cream- 
coloured flowers. It is from twenty to sixty 
feet high. Two varieties, the VPear-shaped, 
P.S. pyriformis, and the Apple-shaped, P. S. 
muliformis, are cultivated in parts of France 
and near Genoa for their fruit. 


2. Pyrus (Sorbus) torminalis, the Wild Ser- 
vice-tree. 16 is a small tree growing in woods 
and hedges, but rare and local, with six- 
to ten-lobed serrate leaves, pubescent below 
when young, but glabrons on both sides when 
mature. Flowers numerous, white, appear- 
ing in April and May. The fruit priform or 
suh-globose, greenish-brown, dotted. It is 
eatable, and is sold in parts of England. 


sér’-vi¢e-a-ble, *ser-vis-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
service ; -uule.| 

1, Capable of rendering useful service ; pro- 

moting uappiness, interest, advantage, or any 
good ; useful, beneticial, advantageous, 

“In the South Seas the Spaniards do make oakum 
to calk their ships, with the husk of the cocu-uut, 
which is more serviced ste than that inde of hemp, 
and they said it will never rot."—Dampier. Voyayes 
(an. 1685) 

2. Fit for service or use. 

* 3. Doing or ready to do service; active, 

diligent, ofticious. 
“ If it he so to do good service, never 
Let me be counted svi-ead’e.” 
Shukesp. : Cymbeline, tii, % 
sér’-vigo-a-ble-néss, 3. [Eng. serviceabie ; 
“ness. | 

1. The quality or state of being service- 

able ; usefulness, benelicialness. 

“Tts great servicerbleness to religion itself.”—Bent- 
ley: Sermons, No. 4. 

* 2. Officiousness, activity ; readiness to do 

service. 

“ He nicht continually be in her presence, shewing 


more humble serv.cetblencss and joy to content her 
than ever before.”—Sidney. 


ser’-vice-a-bly, adv. (Eng. servicead(le) ; -ly.] 
In a serviceabie manner, 


* sér’-vi¢e-age (aze as 1%), s. 
vice; -aye.) A state of servitude, 
** Tis threats he feareth, and obeyes the raine 
Of thraldome buse, nud 8 -rvicea ye, thougu loth.” 

Fairefax: Godfrey of Boulogne, vk. vill 

s5r’-vi-ent, a. (Lat. serviens, pr. par. of 
servio = to serve.) Serving, subordinate. 
“A form servient and assisting there.” 

Cowley: The Sout. 

servient-tenement, s. 

Scots Law: A tenement or sulject over 
which a predial servitude is constituted ; an 
estate in respect of which a service is owing, 
the dominant tenement Leing that to whic 
the service is due, 


cér-vi-étte’,s. [Fr.] A table-napkin. 


“ Consented bravely to have serviettes tied over their 
eyes.”—Daily Telegraph, Mareh 12, 1806. 


[Eng. ser- 


sér’-vile, a. & s. (Lat. servilis, from servio= 
to serve ; Sp. & Poit, servil; Fr. servile.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to or betitting a slave or ser- 
vant; slavish, mean; -proceeding from or 
caused by dependence : as, servile lear, 

*2. Held in subjection ; dependent. 


“What! have we hands and shall we servile kad 
R Daniel : Civil Wars, bk. iv. 
* 3. Owing service. 


“ Besides the free tenants, there were eleven nativi, 
elsewhere called custumarii or custuiuary teuauts, who 
were the suns of former servi/e teunnts, and held land 
for which they eat rentin money, pe ideale their 
services to the lord on certain days, when his farming 
operations required their help."—Field, Marci: 2), 1886. 


4, Cringing, fawning, meanly submissive. 


“The most servile flattery is lodged the must easily 
in the grossest capacity.” —Sidney. 


* II. Grammar: 

1. Not belonging to the orig‘aal root: as, 8 
servile letter. Fi 

2. Not itself sounded ; silent, as the final ¢ 
in servile, time, &c. 

B. As substuntive: 

Gram. : A letter which forms no part of the 
original root; opposed to rudica/. Also a 
letter of a word which is not souided. 


servile-war,s. A war of slaves against 
their masters. Such wars, broke out in Sicily 
B.c. 134 and B.c. 104. Others have occurred 
in different countries and ages, 


servile-work, s. 

Roman Theol.: Work of the kind usnall 
done by slaves, domestic servants, or hired 
workmen, Such work is forbidden on Sundays 
and holidays of obligation. 


“Custom permits certnin servile work, even when 
not Sees by necessity or mercy."—Addis & Arnold: 
Cath. Dict., p. 784 


seér’-vile-ly, adv. (Eng. servile; -ly.| Ina 
’ servile manner; meauly, basely; with ser- 
vility or base obsequiousness. 


“Tf the House thought itself Lound sernilely to fol- 
low the urder in which matters were mentioned by tho 
king frow the throne.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi 


ser’-vile-néss, s. (Eng. servile; -ness.] 
quality or state of being servile ; servi:‘ty, 


sér-vil-i-ty, * ser-vil-i-tie, s. [Fr. ser 
vilité; Sp. serviliddd ; Ital. servilita.! 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fall; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


a) 


#1. The state of uccuai servitude or slavery. 
“Such servility aa the Jews endured under the 
Greeks avd Avsiutics, have they endured uuder the 
Saracen wud the Turk."—Jackson: Aternal Truth of 
Beripture, bk. i. ch. xxv 
2. The state of mind generally produced by 
8 state of servility ; mean submission ; slavish 
obsequiousness ; baseness. 
“Submission and faith. such as at a later period 
world be justly called servility aud credulity.”—wWa- 
caulay: Hist. Bng., ch. 4. 


gerv-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. (Serve.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

I. Ovid. Lang. : The act or state of being a 
servant, helper, or assistant in any manner, 

ID, Naut.: The act of wrapping spun-yarn 
rou. a rope after it has been wormed and 
parcelled. 


serving-board, s. 
Nuut.: A flat board used in serving ropes, 


serving-maid,s. A servant-maid. 


serving-mallet, s. 

Nut. ? A miallet-shaped tool used for wrap- 
ping spun yarn tightly around a rope. Several 

wns of the stulfare taken around the mallet, 
and, as the mallet is rotated around the rope 
which lies in the hollow, the stulfis tightly 
and closely wrapped around the rope, 


serving-man, s, A servant-man. 

“ Your niece did more favours tu the due’s serving- 
man than ever she bestowed on me."—dShukesp : 
Twelfth Night, ii. 2 


Sérv-ite,s. &a. [Ital. servitore =a servant.] 


sér-vit'-i-iim (t as sh), s. 


gér’-vi-tor, s. 


ger’ -vi-tor-shin, s. 


A, As substantive: 

Church Ilist. (Pl.): The name commonly 
given to a monastic order, the Relisious Ser- 
vants of the Holy Virgin, founded in 1233 by 
seven lorentine merchants, at M ouutSenario, 
near Klorence, St. Philip Benvit, the filth 
general, saved the order trom suppression in 
1276, and in 1487 Pope Innocent VILL. le- 
stowed on the Servites the privileges of the 
four great mendicant orders. The life is one 
of austerity and continual prayer; the habit 
is black, with a leather girdle, a scapular, and 
a cloak, and the rule isa modification of that 
of St. Augustine. The strength of the order 
Tay chiefly in Maly and Germany ; it hail no 
Louses in England before the Reformation. 
[see extract under B.) Since the French Re- 
volution many houses have been founded in 
diifevent countries, 

B. As ailj.: Of, pertaming to, or charac- 
teristic of the Order described under A. 


“tm Englund there is a flourishing Servite com- 
munity established in the Fulham Road, London, with 
ap aiiliat d house at Bognor: also three convents of 
Servite wis, two in London, and one in Arundel." — 
Addis & Arnold: Cath, Dict., p. 76k 


{Lat.] 
Law: Service, servitude, 


[Fr. serviteur; Lat. servitor ; 
Sp. w& Port, servidor ; Ital. servitore.) 
*1, A male servant or attendant. 
“ Thus are poor servitors .. 6 
Constrain’d to waceh in div..ness, rata, and cold.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Heary V1, ib. 
* 92. A follower, an adherent, 


” Our Norman conqueror gave away to bis servitors 
the linds and possessions of such as did uppose his 
da vasion.”"—D cies. 


* 3. One who professes duty and obedience, 


“ Henceforth [am thy true servitor.” 
Shukesp, ¢ 3 Henry VT, til & 


4, In Oxford University, an undergraduate 
who is partly supported out of the college 
funds, and wiose duty it was formerly to wait 
at table on the fellows and gentlemen com- 
moners, They corresponded to the sizars at 
Cambridge and Dublin. 

“ No ordipary undergraduate could appear in public 

with a servitor.”"— Daily Telegraph, March 4, 1806, 
{Eng. servitor; -ship.] 
The oitice or position of a servitor, 

“He found servitorship at Oxford a rise in life.”— 

Daily Telegraph, March 4, 1886. 


ser -vi-tiide,s. [Fr., from Lat. servitudinem, 


aceus. of servitudo, from servio= to serve 
(a.v-). 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or condition of a slave; 
slavery, bondage; the state of involuntary 
subjection to a master, 


™“ You would have rold your king to slaughter, 


His princes and his peers to xerviturie, 
el ce Pilcher. s Henry V1 & 


* sér'-vi-ture, s. 


sés'-a-mé, s. 


gé-sa'-mé-H, 5. pl. 


sés'-a-moid, sés-a-moid’-al, a. 


sés'-a-miim, s. 


serving—sesleria 


*2. The condition of a menial or under- 
ling ; service. 

3. Compulsory service or labour, such as 
a@ criminal has to undergo as a punishment. 
(Only used in the compound Peual servitude.) 
[PENAL.] 

* 4, Astate of slavish dependence; servility. 

* 5. Servants collectively, 

* After him « cumbrous train 


Of herds, and flocks, aud ntuiuerous servitude,” 
Metons Pe L., xik, U2, 


II. Civil & Scots Law: A term used to 
signify a riglt, whereby one thing is subject 
to another thing or person for use or con- 
venicnce contiary to common right. Servi- 
tudes are divided into personal and predial. 
A predial servitude is a right constituted over 
one subject or tenement by the owner of an- 
other sniject or tenement.  Predial servi- 
tudes are either rural or urban, according as 
they affect land or houses. The usual rural 
servitudes are; passage or road, or the right 
which a person has to walk or drive to his 
house over another's land; pasture, or the 
right to send cattle to graze on another's 
land ; feal and divot, or the right to cut turf 
and peat on another's land ; aqueduct, or the 
right to have a stream of water conveye:t 
through another's land ; thirlage, or the right 
to have other people's corn sent to one’s own 
mill to he ground, Urban servitudes consist 
chiefly in the right to have the rain from one’s 
roof to drop on another's land or house; the 
right to prevent another from building so as 
to obstruct the windows of one’s honse ; the 
right of the owner of the flat above to have 
his flat supported by the flat beneath, &e. A 
personal servitude is a right constituted over 
a subject in favour of a person without refer- 
ence to possession or property, aud “ow con- 
sists ouly in lifereut or usufruct. 


1 {Serve.] Servants col- 
lectively. “(ilton.) 


* sér’-vu-late, v.i. [Lat. servulus, dimin, from 


servus =a sluve.] To do petty services, 
“ T embrace their love. 
Which we'll repay with servu/ating.” 

Beaum, & Flet.; Elder Brother, 1. 2 
[From sempsem, the Egyptian 
name of one of the species. | 

Bot.: Sesamum orientale and S. indicum. 
(Sesamum.] 


Open Sesame: The charm by which the 
door of the robbers’ dungeon in the tale of 
* Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” tlew open ; 
hence, a specilic for obtaining entrance into 
any place, or means of exit from it. 


sesame-oil, s. 

Chem. : CyyH gO. A nion-drying, fatty oil, 
obtained from the seeds of Sesamum orientale, 
and used in India as an article af food. It 
has a yellowish colour, is inodorous, and has 
a slight taste of hemp; sp. gr. 0°923 at 15. 
The crude oil is used in soap-making, and for 
burning in lamps. [GiINGELLY-OIL.] 


(Mod, Lat. sesam(um) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. ; A tribe of Pedaliacer, 


a a (Eng. 
susam(e); -otl.) Resembling tue seeds of 


sesuine in form. 


sesamoid-bones, s. pl. 

Anat. : Bones in form somewhat resembling 
the seeds of Sesame. The sesamoid-bones of 
the toes are the sinall bones at the articula- 
tions of the great toes ; those of the fingers 
are the joints of the thumbs. There are also 
radial and ulnar sesamoid-Lones, 


(SESAME, ] 

Bot. : Sesame; the typical genus of Sesame 
(q.v.) Calyx five-parted, corolla with a 
short tube, the limb five-cleft, somewhat 
bilabiate; stamens four, didynamous, with 
the rudiments of a fifth one; capsule oblong, 
four- celled, many -seeded. = Aunuals, with 
axillary, solitary Howers, in form resembling 
those of the English Foxglove. Sesamum 
orientale is a very common plant in India in 
uneultivated ground, flowering at the close of 
the rains. Several varieties are cultivated in 
warm countries for the oil obtained from the 
seeds. Two in India are distinguished, one 
hy having white and the other black seeds. 
[Sesame-orL.] 


sés'-ban, s. [Sespanta.] 


Bot. ; Sesbania egyptiaca, 


sés'-6-li, s. 


sés-6-lin’-i-de, s. pl. 


se’-si-a, s. 


sé-si'-i-de, s. pl. 


sés-lér’-i-a, s. 
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s6s-ba-ni-a, s. (From sesban, the Arabia 
name of Sesvuunia eyyptiuca, | 
Bot.: A genus of Galegese. Shrubs or 
herbs, with abruptly-pinnate leaves, uving 
Uainy pairs of leatlets; flowers axillary, in 
racemes, generally yellow; aud the leguines 
long, slender, torulose, imany-seeded, — Ses- 
bunia uculeatu, a slightly prickly aunual, is 
eultivated in India for its fibre, [DANCHE.] 
The plant occurs also in tropical Africa and 
the West Indies, ‘The wood of S. eyyptiaca, 
which grows also in India, is made into good 
charcoal, and the bark into rope. An oint- 
ment made with the seeds ix applied in Iudia 
to eruptions, and the bark ic given internally 
as a stiinulant and an emimenagogue. Lhe 
leaves are applied in the form of poultices to 
hydrocele and rhenmatie swellings. The old 
S.grandiflorais now Agutigrandislora. [AGATI.] 


{Lat. seseli, seselis, from Gr, 
wéoedcs (seselis) = hartwort, Seseli elatum.) 

Bot. ; Meadow-saxifrage ; the typical genus 
of Seselinidve (q.v.). Umibels compotnd, the 
bracts many, few, or wanting; bract-oles 
mnany ; calyx teeth acute; petals obcordate, 
with an intlexed point. Fruit oval or oblong, 
with long reflexed styles; carpels dorsally 
compressed, with five prominent, obtuse, 
corky ribs, living single viltwee on the in- 
terstives. Known species about forty, from 
the eastern hemisphere, ono of which is 
Seseli Libanotis, the Mountain Mealow-saxi- 
frage. It is one to two feet high, with a 
furrowed stem, bipinnate leaves, pitnatifid 
leaflets, and white flowers, It is found in 
English chalk pastures, but is rare. ‘The 
seeds of S, indicum are carminatives, and are 
used us a medicine for cattle. 


sés-6-lin’-é-2, s. pl. (Lat. sesel(i); fem. 


pl. adj. sull. -inew.] 

Botany: 

1, A tribe of Umbelliferw.. Fruit globose 
or ovoid, not laterally compressed, comiuissure 
broad, luteral ridges, generally distinct, rarely 
winged—if so, wings of opposite carpels not 
in contact. Sub-trilbes, Seselinese proper, 
Coriandres, Cachrydere, Ginanthes, Scliultz- 
iew, Selines, and Angelices, (Sir J. Hooker.) 

2. A sul-tribe of No. 1 (q.v.). Fruit sub- 
terete, edges not thickened or corkey., Common 
genera, Seseli and Foeniculum.. (Sir J. Hooker.) 


[Lat. sesel(i); fem. 
pl. adj. sutl. -inide.] 

Bot.: A family of Apiaces. (Umbelliferse.) 
(Lindley.) 


(Mod. Lat., from Gr. ovjs (sés) =a 
moth. (Brande.)] : ° ris S29) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Sesiidse (q.v.). 
Two species are Sesia bombyliformis, the 
Narrow-bordered Bee Uawk-moth, and S. 
JSuciformis, the Broad-bordered Bee Hawk- 
moth. Both have transparent wings, only 
the margins being clothed with dense opaque 
brown or reddish-brown seales, With their 
transparent wings and hairy, yellow bodies, 
surrounded by a reddish-brown belt, they 
present considerable resesnblance to humble 
ees, They fly swiftly during the day, and 
extract honey from flowers. The larva of the 
first feeds on Scabiosa succisa; that of the 
second on the honeysuckle. 


(Mod. Lat. a); Lat 
fem. pl. adj. sulf. -ide.) snes 

Entom.: A family of Sphingina. Antenne 
much thickened beyond the middle, ending 
in a hooked bristle; wings short, broad ; 
abdomen thick, with a broad tuft at the tip 
whence Swainson calls them Brush-tipped). 

rva long, smooth, with a horn rising up- 
ward from the twelfth segment. Pupa on 
the ground among leaves. Two European 
iene with several species, are Sesia and 
Lavroglossa, (isiainton,) 


(Named after Sesler, an 
Italian botanist.) 

Bot.: Moor-grass, a genus of Bromide». 
Panicle spiked, rounded or slightly unilateral ; 
spikelets sessile, literally compressed, with 
two or more perfect florets; empty glumes 
two, longer than the flowering ones, general 
one-nerved ; scales two- to five-tooth 
Known species eight. One, Sesleria os ea 
the Blue Moor-grass, is British, beiig foun 
in mountainous regions in the North of 
England and Scotland, and flowering from 
April to June, 


béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


ba 
“sian, 


-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tiozs, -sious=shiis, -ble, ~dle, dc. = bel, del. 


» 
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gés-qui-, pref. (Lat. = semisqui; semis = 
a half, and qui = que = and.] A pretix de- 
noting one integer and a half: as, sesqut- 
cyathus =acyathus anda half. It is used in: 

+1. Chem.: To denote that two atoms of a 
metal were combined with three atoms of 
oxygen or other non-metallic element: as thus, 
sesquioxide of iron, FegO3, now called ferric 
oxide; sesywisulphide of iron, or ferric sul- 
phide, FeoSs, &c. This definition does not 
hold good unless the valency of the metal is 
taken into consideration. Thus sesquichloride 
of ironis FegClg, the iron being quadrivalent, 
whilst sesquichloride of antimony is SbCl, 
the antimony being trivalent. 

4 2..Geom.: To express a ratio in which 
the greater term contains the less once, and 
leaves a certain aliquot part of the less one. 

+3. Music: To signify a whole and a half: 
as; sesquialtera, sesquiterza, &c. 


* sés-qui-al’ter, s. & a. (Lat. sesquialter ; 
Fr. sequialtere.] 
A. As subst.: The same as SESQUIALTERA 
(q.v.). 
B. As adj.: Sesquialteral. 


“The periodical times are in a sesquialter propor- 
tion to the mean distance.”"—Cheyne, 


sés-qui-al’-ter-a, s. [SesQuiaLTER.] 
Music: A compound organ stop consisting 
of several ranks of pipes. Various combina- 
tions of intervals are used, but they only 
represent different positions of the third, fifth, 
and eighth of the ground tone in the third or 
fourth octave. (Grove.) 


* sés-qui-al’-tér-al, a. (Lat. sesqutalter.] 
Math. ; A term applied to a ratio where one 
quantity or number contains another once 

and half as much more, as the ratio of 3 to 2. 


“In the same sesguialteral proportion of their 
riodical motions to their orbs,"—Bentley : Sermons, 
0. 8, 


sesquialteral-fioret, s. 
Bot,: A perfect floret, with an abortive one 
beside it. 


* sés-qui-al’-tér-ate, * sés-qui-Al’-tér- 
ols, a. [SESQUIALTER.] Sesquialteral. 


oe y Tapeh, 
sés-qui-cén-tén’-ni-al, s. 
and Eng.” centennial (q.v.).] 
and fiftieth anniversary, 

“In Oct., 1880, Baltimore celebrated its sesqut- 
centennial.—Harper’s Magazine, June, 1882, p, 21. 
s&és-qui-chlor’-ide, s. [Pref. sesqui- 1, and 

Eng. chloride.} (See compound.) 


sesquichloride of iron, s. 
CHLORIDE. } vs 


[ Pref. sesqui-, 
The hundred 


[FERRIc- 


sés'-qui-du-ple, a. [Pref. sesqui-, and Lat. 
duplex =double.] Sesquiduplicate (q.v.). 


sés-qui-du’-pli-cate, a. [Pref. sesqui-, and 
Lat. duplicatus = doubled.] Denoting the 
ratio of two and a half to one, or where the 
greater term contains the lesser twice anda 
half, as that of 50 to 20. 


sés-qui-Ox’-ide, s. (Pref. sesqui-, 1, and 
Eng. oxide.] (See compound.) 


sesquioxide of iron, s. 
OXIDE. } 


gés-qui-pé-da/-li-an, * sés-quip’-é-dal, 
a. (Lat. sesquipedalis, from pref. sesqui-, and 
pedalis= pertaining to a foot. [PEDAL.] 
Containing or measuring a foot and a half, 
Often applied in humour to very long words 


[FerRIc- 


in imitation of Horace’s sesquipedalia verba. 


(De Arte Poet., 97). 


“Language whose ponderous absurdity was never 
equalled in the most sesquipedalian period of dramatic 
literature.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 21, 1885. 


*sés - quip-e-da’-li-an-ism, s.  [Eng. 
sesquipedalian ; -ism.] Sesquipedalism. 
“These masters of h lysyllabi 
Uanism.’—Fitzedwoard Halt: Modern Bnglish mae 
* 8és-quip’-é-dal-ism, s, [Eng. sesquipedal ; 
-ism.] The use of very long words. 


“No sesquipedalism and barbarous Latinising dis- 
figure his explanations of phenomena,”— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 25, 1885. 


"abs aul ps-Gal-L-ty, s, [Eng. sesquipedal; 
Ys 
1. te quality or condition of being sesqui- 
jan. 


2. The use or habit of using very long 
words ; sesquipedalism, 


sés-quip’-li-cate, a (Pref. sesqui-, and 
Eng. plicate (q.v.).] 

Math.: Designating the proportion one 
quantity or number has to another in the 
ratio of one and a half to one. 

“The periodical times of the planets are in sesqui- 

plicate proportion.”—Cheyne- Phit. Principles, 

*gés-qui-téer-tial (ti as sh), *sés-qui- 
tér’-tian, *sés-qui-tér-tion-al, a. 
(Pref. sesqui-, and Lat. tertiws = third.] 

Math.: Designating the ratio of one and 
one-third to one. 


sés'-qui-tone, s. 
tone (q.V.).] 
Music: A minor third or interval of three 
semitones. 


*séss, *sesse, s. [A shortened form of assess 
(q.v.).] A tax. 

“The English suffered more samage by the sess of 
his soldiers, than they gained profit or security by 
abating the pride of their enemies.”"—Davies : Hist. 
Ireland. 


[Pref. sesqui-, and Eng. 


*géss, *sesse, v.t. [Szss, s.] To assess, to 
tax. 


“To consyder of the matter in variance, and to sesse 
the penalty.”—Goldinge : Cesar, fol. 108. 


sés’-san, sds’-sen, s, [SaRsEN.] 


sessile, a. (Lat. sessilis= pertaining to 
sitting ; sedeo = to sit.] 

1. Bot. : Sitting close upon the body that sup- 
ports it without any sensible stalk; as, a 
sessile leaf. i.e., one without a petiole. 

2. Zool., &c.: Destitute of a peduncle, at- 
tached simply by a base. 


sessile-cirripedes, s. pl. 
Zool.: The Balanide., [ACORN-SHELL.] 


sessile-eyed, a. 

Zool. : Having the eyes fixed on the surface 
of the head without the intervention of a foot- 
stalk. Applied to the Edriopthalmia (q.v.). 
[STALK-EYED.] 


* gés-sil’-i-a, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. sessilis.) 
[Sess1Le. ] 
Zool. ;: A lapsed order of Rotifera (q.v.). 


*sss’-i0m (ss assh),s. [Fr., from Lat. ses- 
sionem, aceus. of sessio= a sitting, from sesswm, 
sup. of sedeo = to sit ; Sp. sesion ; Ital. sessione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. The act of sitting; the state of being 
seated. 

“ His session at the right hand of God.”--Hooker : 

Eccles. Polity. 

2. The sitting together of a body of indi- 
viduals for the transaction of business ; the 
sitting of a court, council, legislature, aca- 
demic body, or the like, or the actualassembly 
of the members of such or like bodies for the 
transaction of busiuess. 

“The said Lord President and Council shall keep 
four general sittings or sessions in the year."—Surnet : 
Records, pt. ii., bk. i., No. 56, 

3. The time, space, or term during which a 
court, council, legislature, or the like meets 
for business, or transacts business regularly 
without breaking up or dissolving. Thus, the 
session of a congress is the time from its 
meeting till its prorogation or dissolution. 
The session of a judicial court is called a term. 


“But the last day of that parlament or session the 
prince commeth in person in his parlament robes, and 
sitteth in his state: all the vpper house sitteth about 
the prince in their states and order in their robes."— 


Smith : Commonwealth, bk. ii., ch. iii. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: A sitting of justices in court upon 
commission, (Generally used absolutely in 
the plural.) 

2. Church of Scotland: The same as Kirk- 
SESSION (q.vV.). 


J (1) Clerk of the session: A clerk of the 
court of session, ‘ 

(2) Court of session: [Court, s., J (9)]. 

(3) General session of the peace: A meeting 
of the justices held for the purpose of acting 
judicially for the whole district comprised 
within their commission. The sessions that 
are held once every quarter of the year are 
called the General quarter sessions of the peace. 

* (4) Great session of Wales: A court abolished 
by stat. 1, William IV., c. 70, circuits being 
held in Wales and Cheshire, as inother English 
counties, by two judges of the superior courts. 


(5) Petty sessions: The meeting of two or | 


more justices for trying offences in a summary 
way under various acts of parliament em. 
powering them so to do. 

(6) Quarter sessions ; [QUARTER]. 

(7) Sessions of the peace: The general name 
for sessions held by justices of the peace, 
whether petty, special, quarter, or general. 

(8) Special sessions ; Sessions held by justices 
acting for a division of a county or riding, or 
for a burgh, for the transaction of special 
business, such as granting licences, &c. 


(9) Sessions clerk: One who officially keeps 
the books and documents of a kirk-session, 
makes all entries, and manages the proclama- 
tion of banns of marriage. (Scotch.) 


séss’-idn-al (ssas sh), a. [Eng. session; -al.] 
Pertaining or relating to a session or sessions. 


sessional-orders, s.pl. In Parliament 
certain orders agreed to by both Houses of 
Parliament, at the beginning of each session, 
which are renewed from year to year, and are 
not intended to endure beyond the existing 
session. (Sir 7. E. May.) 


*géss'-pool, s. [Cesspoo..] 


sés'-térce, sés-tér’-ti-tis (ti as shi), «. 
[Lat, sestertius =a sesterce; lit. = that which 
contains two and a half; from semis= a half, 
and tertius = third ; Fr. sesterce.] 

Roman Antig.: A silver coin, properly of 
the value of two asses and a half, the fourth 
part of a denarius, orabout 2d. sterling. The 
Romans were accustomed to reckon sums of 
money in sesterces, large sums in sestertia, 
or sums of a thousand sesterces. 


“In reckoning by sesterces, the Romans had an art, 
which may be understuod by these three rules; the 
first is, ifa numeral noun agree in case, gender, and 
number, with sestertius, then it denotes precisely so 
many sestertii, as decem sestertii, just so many ; the 
second is this: ifa mnmeral noun of another case be 
joined with the genitive plural of sestercius, it de- 
notes so many thousand, as decem sestertifim signifies 
ten thoueand sestertii.”—Aennet ; Loman Antiquities, 
bk. v,, ch, xiii. 


sés'-tét, sés-tét’-to, s. [Ital.] 
Music: A composition for six instruments 
or voices. 


“A vocal sestet in the second act shows fancy and 
skill of a high order.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1885, 


sés'-tine,s. [Sexrain.] 
Pros.: A stanza of six lines; a sextain, 


S€-sil'-vé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sesuv(ium) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Sot.: A sub-order of Tetragoniacee. Cap- 
sulecircuniscissile. (Lindley,) Sometimes made 
an order, Sesuviace. 


t Sé-sti-vi-a’-gé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, sesu- 
vi(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] [Sz- 
SUVES.] 


sé-si’-vi-im, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Sesuvee (q.v.). 
Sesuviwm portulucastrum and S. repens are 
cultivated in tropical Asia as a substitute for 
spinach. 


sét, * sette, v.t. & i. [A.S. settan, causal of 

siittan = to sit; cogn. with Dut. zetten; Icel. 
setia; Dan. selle; Sw.. sdtte; Goth. satjan; 
Ger, seizen.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To-make or cause to sit; to place in a 
sitting posture. 


“ They cast their garments upon the colt, and they 
set Jesus thereon.”— Luke xix, 35. 


2. To place, as in a sitting position ; to place 
upright: as, To set a box on its end, 
3. To place, put, or fix; to put or place in 
a certain place, position, or station. 
‘*T do set my bow in the cloud. '—Genesis ix. 13. 
4, To arrange, to dispose, to appoint, to 
station, to post. — 
“* Let's set the watch.” Shakesp. + Othello, ti. 3% 
5. To fix or plant firmly. © 
6. To plant, as a shrub, tree, or vegetable, 
as distinguished from sowing. : 
“Tl not put 
The dibble in earth, to set one slip of them,” 
Shakesp.: W-~ver's Tale, iv. 4 
7. To fix or place in a setting ; to fix for 
ornament, as in metal. 


“ And him too rich a jewel to be set 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar use.” 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, iv. 2 


8, To adorn or stud, as with precious stones, 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 


~ 


, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rale, full; try, Syrian. m, @=6; ey = 4; qu= kw. 


set 
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@ Tointersperse or variegate with anything. 
“ As with stars, their bodies all 
And wings were se¢ with eyes.” 
Milton: P. Ln, Vi. 754. 


10. To fix or make immobile. 


“ Set are her eyes, and motionless her limbs.” 
Garth: Iphis 4 Anaxarete, 


Ii. To establish in some post or office ; to 
&ppoint. 
“The Lord hath set a king over you.”"—1 Samuel 
aii 13. 


12. To put from one state to another; to 
make or cause to be, do, or act. 


“Twill bg leas Egyptians against the Egyptians,”— 
Isaiah xix. 2, 


13. To fix or settle authoritatively ; to pre- 
scribe, to appoint, to predetermine, to assign. 
Sit par us run the race that is set before us."—Hebrews 


14. To fix or determine, as the thoughts or 
affections. 

“ Set your affection on things above, not on things 

on the earth.”—Colossians iii. 2 

15. To place in estimation ; to estimate, to 
value, to prize. (Proverbs i. 25.) 

16. To regulate or adjust: as, To set a 
watch by the sun. 

17. To fit to music; to adapt with notes: 
as, To set a song to music. 

*18. To pitch; to lead off, as a tune in 
singing. 

“T should be very willing to be his clerk, for which 


you know lam qualified, being able to read and to set 
a@ psalm.”—Fielding : Joseph Andrews, bk. i., ch. vi. 


19. To reduce froin a fractured or dislocated 
state. 


“J only recommended that my arm and leg should 
be set, and my body anoiuted with oil."—Herbert. 


20. To put in order; to put in proper trim 
for use: as, To seta razor = to give it a sharp 
or fine edge; to set a saw =to incline the teeth 
laterally to right and left, in order that the 
kerf may be wider than the thickness of the 
blade. 

21. To place in order ; to frame, 


* After it was framed, aia ready to be set together, 
he was, with infinite Tabour and charge, carried by 
land with camels through that hot and sandy country.” 
—Knolles: Hist. Turkes. 


22. To propose for choice. 


“ All that cam be doue is to set the thing beforemen, 
and to offer it to their choice.”—Tillotson, 


23. To apply or use in action ; to employ. 


“* Set his knife into the root.” 
Shakesp, ? 3 Henry VI., ii. 6 


24. To write or note down. 


“ His faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, 
Shakesp. 3 Julius Cesar, iv. 8. 


rok To attach; to add to; to join to; to 
he “ Time hath set a blot upon my pride.” 
Shakesp.: Richard 11, il 2 


26. To instigate ; to urge on, « $e 
The dogs of the street to bay ine.” 
Shukesp. : Cymbeline, v. 6, 
27. To cause, to produce, to contrive. 


“ Set dissention twixt the son aud sire.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 1,160, 


*28. To put or place in opposition; to 
oppose. 


“Will you set area wit to a tool’s?”—Shakesp, : 
Troilus & Cressida, ii. 1. 


* 29. To offer for a price ; to expose for sale. 
* 30. To let or grant to a tenant, 


“They care not . . . at how unreasonable rates they 
get their grounds." "Bp. Hall: Cases af Conscience. 


* 31. To stake at play ; to wager, to risk, 
to hazard. 


“ Desperate and mad, at length he sets 
‘Those darts, whose points make gods adore.” 
Prior: Cupid & Gunymede, 25, 


* 32. To offera wager to. 


“ Who sets me else? by heaven! Tl throw at all.” 
Shakesp.: Richard 11., iv, 1. 


33. To embarrass, to perplex, to puzzle; to 
ig to a mental pT 


-“Shew how hard they are set in this particular.”— 
Addison. 4 


34. To make stiff or solid ; to convert into 
eurd ; to curdle. 

35. To become, as to manners, merit, sta- 
tion, &c.; to become, as a dress; to fit, to 
amie (Scotch.) 

's ye.” — Rob Roy, 
ax eS. Fae sir, as best sets y Scott : oy, 


36. To point out by stretching out the tail : 
as, A dog sets birds. 
IL Technically : 
1, Nautical: 
To loosen and extend ; to spread: as, 
- 0 ot thomatio 


‘BOL, DOY; SRE, J6Wl; cat, 


- Gian, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, 


(2) To observe the bearings of, as a distant 
object by the compass: as, To set the land. 

2. Printing: 

(1) To place in proper order, as types; to 
compose. 

(2) To put into type, as a manuscript. 
(Generally with up.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be fixed hard, closely, and firmly. 


“A gathering and mere LO! of the spirits together to 
resist, mmaketh the teeth to set hard one against 
another,”—Bucon, 


2. To plant ; to place roots or shoots in the 
ground. 


“Tn gard'‘ning ne'er this rule eos ie 
To sow dry, and set wet.” ‘ad Proverb, 


3. To congeal, to solidify, to ari 


“That fluid substance in a ey minutes begins to 
set, aa the tradesmen 8 hat is, to exchange its 
flardity for firmness.”—: nel 


*4, To fit music to words, 


“T might sing it, madam, to a tune, 
Give mea note: your ludyship can set.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, i, 2, 


5. To go down or descend below the horizon ; 
to sink, to decline. 

“When the sun was setting. "— Luke iv. 40. 

6. To flow; to have a certain course or 
direction ; to run: as, The current sets east- 
ward. (Lit. & fig.) 

*7, To point out game, as a sporting dog; 
to hunt game by the aid of a setter. 


“When I go a-hawking or setting, I think myself 
beholden to him that assures ine, that in such a field 
there is a covey of partridges."—Zoyle. 


* 8, To undertake earnestly ; to apply one’s 
self. (Hammond.) 

* 9, To begin a journey, march, or voyage ; 
to start ; to go forth. 


“ The king is set from London, and the scene 
Is now transported to Southampton,” 
RiGkenp es Henry V., ii. (Chorus.) 


10, To face one’s partner in dancing. 
11. To fit or suit a person: as, The dress 
sets well. (Colloq.) 


J 1. To set about: 
first steps im. 

2. To set against: To oppose; to place in 
comparison, or as an equivalent. 


“This Fatt gent of the worid ina Sohide is set asic 
or compared with, the perishing of the world in t 
conflagration.” '—Burnet : Theory of the Earth, 


3. To set aside: 
(1) To put aside or out of the question for a 
tinie ; to omit or pass over for the present. 


“ Setting aside all other considerations, I will endea- 
vour to know the truth, and yield to that." —Tillotson, 

(2) To reject. 

“Tl look into the Eeaeeeion of each, and show 
upon what ground it is that I embrace that of the 
aenee) and set aside all the rest. '—Woodward: Nat. 

ist, 


(3) To abrogate, to annul, to quash ; as, To 
set aside a verdict. 

4, To set at defiance ; [DEFIANCE, {]. 

5. To set at ease: To put at ease; to quiet ; 
to tranquillize. 

6. To set at naught: [NauGat, s., rT (2)]. 

7. To set a trap or snare: To prepare and 
place a trap to catch prey; hence, to lay a 
plan to deceive and draw into the power of 
another. 

8. To set at work: To cause to enter on 
work ; to show how to proceed with work ; 
to start on work. 

9. To set by: 

(1) To put aside ; to set aside. 

*(2) To regard, to esteem. 


“David behaved himself more wisely than all, so 
that his pame was much set by."—1 Samuel xviii. 30. 


10. To set down: 

(1) To place on the ground or floor, 

(2) To deposit or place a passenger: as, A 
eabman sets down his fare at a certain place, 

(3) To snub; to check or rebuke ; to slight. 

(4) To enter in writing ; to note ; toregister. 
4 To explain, to set forth, to fix, to esta- 

is: 

“Some rules were to be set down for the government 

of the army.’’—Clarendon, 


(6) To consider, to rank, to class: as, To 
set one down as stupid. 

11. To set eyes on: To fix the eyes on; to 
behold, to see. 

12. * To set fire on, To set fire to: To apply 
fire to; to set on fire ; to cause to burn. 


“Set ie oii tn d haystacks, 
* Secbnant Tied detrontous, wil 


To begin; to take the 


13. To set forth: 
(1) Transitive: 
*(a) To prepare and send out. 


“The Venetian adiniral had a fleet of sixty gallies, 
set forth by the Venetians,”"—Anolles: Hist. Turkes. 


(b) To represent in words; to present or 
put forward for consideration. 

(c) To promulgate, to publish. 

*(@ To show; to make a show of. 


“ Set forth a deep repentance.” 
Shakesp.; Macbeth, 1. & 


(e) To arrange, to dispose. 


“ Up higher to the plain, where we'll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments.” 
Shakesp, : King John, il. 


*(f) To praise, to recommend. 


“T'll set you forth.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, fii. 5. 


(2) Paine § To move forward ; to start; 
to set out. 


“T take this as an unexpected favour, that thou 
shouldest set forth out of doors with me."—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ti. 


* 14, To set forward: 
(1) Trans. : To advance, to promote. 
(2) Intrans. : To set out, to start. 


“The sons of Gershon and the sons of Merari set 
Sorward.”’—Numobers x. 17. 


15. To set in: 
*(1) Trans. : To put in the way to begin ; 
to give a start to. 


“If ee please to assist and set me én, I will recollect 
myself.’—Collier. 


(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To begin : as, Winter sets in in December. 

(0) To become settled in a particular state. 

“Then it set in rainy.”"—Field, April 4, 1885. 

(c) To flow towards: as, The current sets in 
towards the shore. 

16. To set in order; To put in order, to 
arrange, to adjust. 


“The rest will I set in order when I come.”—1 
Corinthians xi. 34, 


17. To set little (or much) by: To have a, poor 
(or high) opinion of ; to value little (or highly), 

18. To set off: 

(1) Transitive : 

* (a) To remove. 


“Every thing set o, 
That might so much as think von ot Oo nah 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. L 


(6) To adorn, to decorate. 


“Claudian sets off his description of the Eridanus 
with all the poetical stories."—Addison:> On Italy. 


(c) Fo show off to the best advantage. 


“Show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., i. 2 


* (2) Intrans. : To start, to set out, to enter 
on a journey. 

19. To set on (or upon): 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To incite, to encourage, 

(b) To employ, asona task ; to place or put 
to some wor. 

*(c) To determine with settled purpose, 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To begin a journey or an enterprise. 

(0) To make an attack ; to assault. 

“ And then I'll set upon hin.” 
Shakesp. 


* Coriolanus, v. 1. 

20. To set on fire: [12]. 

21, To set on foot: To start, to originate, to 
set a-going. 

22. To set out: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To mark by boundaries or distinctions 
of space; to mark out. 

*(b) To raise, equip, and send forth; to 
furnish. 


“The Venetians pretend they could set out, in case 
of great necessity, thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, fatand ten ga easses, —Addison: Travels in Italy. 


(c) To publish, as a proclamation. 
(d) To assign, to allot, 
(e) To adorn, to embellish, to set off. 


“ An ugly woinan, in a rich BOE set out with jewels, 
nothing can become.” "— Dryden. 


(/) To show, to display, to set off, to recom- 
mend. 

(g) To show, to prove. 

(h) To recite ; to state at large. . © 

(2). Intransitive: 

a) To start on a journey or course; 
ato, to begin. : ; ; * 


gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
| -tious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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set 


a Ee ee 


(b) To have a beginning. 

“Tf any individtal casuslty there be, it is queation- 
able ireelior its activity uly set owt at our Lativily, 
and began uot rather in the womb,"—Srowne: Vudyur 
Krrours. 

23. To set over: 

(i) To appoint or place as supervisor, 

governor, iuspector, cr director. 

“T have set thee over all the laud of Egypt.”"—G@enesis 
xii. 4b 

* (2) To assign, to convey, to transfer. 

24, To set right: 'To correct, to put in order, 

to adjust. 

25. To set sail: To expand and spread the 

gaits : hence, to begin a voyaye. 

26. To set the fashion: To determine what 

shall be the fashion ; to lead the fashion, 

27. To set the game at: 

Rackets: (See extract, and extract under 

Ser, s., I. 8). 

“Tt is generally the rule that when the gaine is 
called * thirteen ail, it may, upon the demand of the 
out-player, be set at tive, that is to say, a sort of com- 
plement ry game is started in which five aces must he 
won before the sare can be counted to either side. 


In a similar way, nt ‘fourteen all, the game may be 
set ut three."—Cussell's Book of Sports, p. 46. 


28. To set the teeth on edge: 

(1) Lit. : [Epoer, s. J]). 

(2) Fig.: To cause to suffer the natural 
penalty of one’s sin, (Ezek, xviii, 2.) 

29. To set to: 

(1) To apply one’s self. 

(2) To begin to fight. 

30. To set up: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) Ordinary Language : 

(i) To erect, 

(ii) To raise : as, To set wp a shout. 

(iii) To establish, to found, to institute ¢ as, 
To set up a government, to set up a school. 

(iv) To enable to commence a new business ; 
to start in a new business: as, He has set his 
gon wp in business, 

(vy) To raise, to exalt, to put in power. 

“TL will set up shepherds over them."—Jeremiah 
xxiii, 4. 

(vi) To place or fix in view: as, To set up a 
mark. 


“He set up his bill here,"—Shakesp.: Much Ado 
About Nothing, LL 


(vii) To advance, to propose, to put for- 
ward : as, To set up a new doctrine. 


“ The ruthors that set up this opinion were not them. 
selves satistied with it."—Burnet: Theory of the. urth, 


(viii) To raise from depression or difficulty : 
88, This good fortune set him wp again, 

(6) Technically : 

(i) Naut. : To extend, as the shrouds, stays, 

Ce 

(ii) Printing: 

{a) To put in type: as, To set wp a page of 
copy. : 

(8) To arrange in words, lines, &c. ; to com- 
pose: as, Tu set up type. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To begin business ; to start in business ; 
as, He has set up as a grocer, 

(0) To profess; to make pretensions: as, 
He sets wp fora scholar, (Followed by for.) 

31. To set up rigging: 

Naut. : To increase the tension of the rig- 
ging by tackles. 

set-back, s. 

1, Ord. Lang.: The reflux of a current 
caused by a counter-current, by a dam, &e. : 
heuce, fig., a reverse, a discomliture. (Amer.) 


2. Arch.: A flat, plain set-off in a wall. 

set-bolt, s. 

Shipbuild. : (1) A bolt used to force another 
bolt out of its hole; (2) a bringing-to bolt 
(q.¥.). 

set-down, s. The state of being “set 
down ;” severe censure fitted and inteaded to 
humiliate one. 

set-fair, s. & a, 

1S [Ser;is,,11..8 J). 

2. Fair, as uvlicated by the barometer, and 
with every prospect of continuance, 

set-hammer, s. A hammer in whicl: 
the hanille is merely set in, not wedged, so as 
to be readily reversed. 


set-in,s. A beginning, a setting in. (Amer.) 


set-line, s. 

Angling: A line to which a number of 
baited hooks are attached, and which, sup- 
ported by buoys, is extended on the surface of 
the water, and may be left unguarded during 
the absence of the fisherman. 


set-off, s. 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. That which is set off against another 
thing ; an offset, 

2. A counter-claim or demand; a cross- 
debt ; a counter-balance ; an equivalent. 

3. That which is used to improve the appear- 
ance of or to set off anything; a decuration, 
an ornament. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Build. ; The part of a wall which forms a 
horizontal ledge when the portion above is 
reduced in thickness. 

2, Print.: The accidental transference of 
ink from one recently printed sheet to another, 

3. Law: The merging, wholly or partially, 
of the claim of one person against another in 
a counter-claim by the latter ayainst the 
former. Thus, by a plea of set-off, the de- 
fendant acknowledges the justice of the plain- 
tiffs demand, but sets up another demand of 
his own to counterbalance that of the plain- 
tiff in whole or in part. 


sot-off, v. 

Print.: To soil by the accidental transfer- 
ence of ink. (Used of a printed sheet or a 
machine blanket.) 


set-out, s. 
1, Preparations as for beginning a journey ; 
a start. 


“The parties were pretty equal at the set-out.”"— 
Byron: Diary, Feb, 18, 1821. 


2. A display, as of plate, &c.; dress and 
accessories ; equipage, turn-out. 

3. Company, set, clique. 

4, A bustle, a confusion, a disturbance. 

set-pot, s. A copper pan, used in varnish- 
making. It is heated by a spiral flue, which 
winds around it, and is used for boiling oil, 
gold size, Japan, and Brunswick black, &c. 


set-screw, 5. 

Mach. : A screw employed to hold or move 
objects to their bearings, as the bits in a 
cutter-head or brace, 


* set-stitched, a. Stitched according to 
a set pattern, or, perhaps, worked with plaits, 
(Sterne.) [Set, s., L. 1.] 


set-to.s. A fight at fisticus 3 & pugilistic 
coutest ; hence, any similar contest. 


set-up, s. 

1, Aletul-work. : The steam-ram used in the 
squeezer which operates on the ball of iron 
from the puddling-furnace, The action is to 
condense longitudinally the bloom, previously 
elongated by the action of the squeezer which 
ejects the cinder. 

2. Bakery: One of the scantlings used to 
keep the loaves in place in the oven. 


set-work, s. 
Plaster. ; Two-coat plastering on lath, 


sdt, sétt, s. [Set, v.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The manner in which a thing is set or 
placed ; the way in which a thing, as a dress, 
sets or fits. 

2. An attitude, position, or posture, 

3. The descent of the sun or other luminary 
below the horizon ; setting. 

“The weary sun hith made a golden set.” 
Shukesp. 2 Kiwhaurd 111, Ve % 

4. A young plant for growth or setting; a 
slip, a shoot. 

“To search the woods for sets of flowery thorn.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey x iv, 259, 

5, A permanent change of figure caused by 
pressure, or being retained long in any one posi- 
tion, When metal is suljjected to any strain, 
either tensile or compressive, the material is 
lengthened or shortened in proportion to the 
force exerted. When released trom the strain 
it resumes its original length, unless the force 
exerted exceeded its limit of elasticity. If 
this occurs, the material receives what is 
called a permanent set. 

. ‘ A direction or course: as, the set of the 
ide. 


sét, * sette, a. 


*7. A plait. 


“ [One| searching him found in the arts 
Of his great rutts tue—T shall think on't presently, 
"Tis a bard word—the Inquisition, 
Glapthorue;? Wit in « Constuble, Vv. L 


8. A wager, a venture, a stake; hence, @ 
game, amutch. [Sit, v., J 27.) 

“By dint of very smart service and general good 

By, the old Etunian tuvk the game to “L, wll,’ and 
nished up by gaining all five aces in the svtc."”—Field, 
April 4, 1885, 

9, A number or collection of things of the 
same kind, or suited to each other, or in: 
tended to be used together, euch being @ 
necessary complement of the rest ; a complete 
suit or assortment. 

“A set of beads." Shakesp.: Richard I1., lil, & 

10. A number of persons customarily or 
officially associated, asa set of men or officials 5 
a number of persons drawn together or united 
by some common pursuit, affinity of taste, 
character, or the like. : 

11. Hence, ina bad sense, a clique: as, He 
belongs to a bad set, 

12. A number of particular things that are 
united in the formation of a whole: as, 4 set 
of features. 

II. Technically : 

1. Machinery: 

(1) A tool used to close plates around a 
rivet before upsetting the point of the latter 
to form the second head. 

(2) The lateral deflection of a saw-tooth, to 
enable it to free itself, by cutting a kerf wider 
than the blade. [Saw-setT.] 

(3) An iron bar, bent in two right angles on 
the same side, used in dressing torged iron, 

2, Locksmith. : A contrivance for preve..ting 
the opening of a lock without its proper key. 

3. Plaster. : The last coat of plaster on walls 
for papering ; a setting or settinug-cuat, The 
last coat for painting is called stucco, 

¥ Set-fuir indicates a particularly good 
trowelled surface. 

4. Dancing & Music: The five movements 
or figures of a quadrille; the music ada) ted 
to a quadrille ; and also the number of couples 
required to execute the dance. 

5. Theat. : A set-scene (q.v.). 

6. Saddlery: The stuffing beneath the ground 
seat of a saddle, to bring the top seat to its 
shape. : 

{| (1) A dead set : [DEAD-8ET]. 

(2) Set (or sett) of a burgh: 

Scots Law: The constitution of a burgh. 
The setts are either established by im- 
memorial usage, or were at some t.me or 
other modelled by the convention of burghs. 

(3) Set of exchange, set of bills: 

Exchange: A.certain number, generally three 
parts of the same Dill of exchange, any part 
of which being paid the others are void. 

*(4) To be at a dead set: To Ve in a fixed 
state or condition, which precludes further 
progress ; to be at a standstill. 

(5) To make a dead set: To make a@ deter- 
mined onset, attack, or application. 


(Ser, v.J 
1, Placed, put, located, fixed, &c. 
2. Fixed, immovable: as, His eyes were set. 
3. Fixed in opinion, determined, obstinate. 
4, Intent, bent. 
“All my mind was set . 
Serious to learn and hnuw, aud ti nee to do 
What might be public good.” Milions P. &., 1. 20% 
5. Established ; fixed by authority or cus- 
tom; prescribed, settled, appointed: as, a 
set form of service. 
6. Predetermined ; fixed beforehand. 
“The tyme sette of kinde is come.” G wer: 0, A., th 
7. Regular; in due form; well-arranged or 
put together. 


‘ tas) railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, 
n good set terms, nud yel a moticy fool.” 
dhukexp.: As You Like It, ti. 7 


8. Cricket: A term applied toa player whe 
has acquired a mastery over the bowling. 

set-scene, s. 

Theat.: A scene built up by the stage-car- 
penters, or a furnished interior, os a drawing- 
room, as distinguished from an ordinary or 
a shifting scene. 

set-speech, s. 

1, A speech carefully prepared beforehand. 

2. A formal or methodical speech =~ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
on, wore, wolf, work, wd, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, @ = 6; ey=< 4; qu= kw. 


seta—setting 
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@e’-ta (pl. sé’-tze), 5. [Lat.] 

*1. Ord. Lany. & Zool.: A bristle or sharp 
hair. 

2. Bot. : Bristles when short aud stiff, as on 
the stalk of Echium. (Used specitically of 
the stalk supporting the theca in a moss.) 

YJ Lypogynous sete : 

Bot. : Little filiform appendages at the base 
of the ovary in Cyperacex. 


g6-ta-cé-6- (c as sh), pref. (Mod. Lat. seta- 
ceus, trom Lat. setu =a bristle.] 


Bot, ; Covered or pointed with bristles, 


setaceo-rostrate, «. 
Bot. : Having a beak with the figure of a 
bristle. 


setaceo-serrate, a. 


Bot. : Serrulated, the serratures ending in 
bristle-like points. 


g6-ta’-ceotis (ce as sh), a. (Lat. seta=a 
bristle. } 
1. Ord. Lang. : Bristly ; covered or set with 
bristles ; consisting of bristles. 
_ 2, Bot.: Of, belonging to, or having the form 
of a bristle. 


setaceous Hebrew-character, s. 

Entom.: A British night moth, Noctua C. 
nigrum. 

£8-tar’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat, seta= 
a bristle. Named from the bristly nature of 
the involucre. } 

Bot. : Bristle-grass ; a genus of Panicex, 
Panicle spike-like; spikelets two-flowered, one 
to three together, surrounded by bristles ; 
glumes two, awiless, Known species twenty, 
One, Seiaria viridis is periaps British. 16 oc- 
curs in cultivated fields in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Surrey. S, verticillata, found with the 
former, is not indigenous. S. germanica is 
German millet. S. italica, a grain cultivated 
in India on the plains, and on the hills up to 
6,500 feet, with two varieties, one straw-yellow 
and the other reddish-yellow, is largely used 
as a cereal in [ndia, but is considered heating, 
It may have come originally from China, 
Japan, the Indian Archipelago, or Australia. 


sét-ee’, s. [SrtTree, 1.) 

* sdte’-wall, s. (CeTewa.z.) 
sét-foil, s. (Srprrort.) 

* sethe, v.t. or i, (Srerue.) 


séthe, seéthe, séath, saith, séy, s. 
{Gael.} The coal-fish. (Scotch.) 


séth’-i-a, s. [Named in honour of 8. Sethi, 
author of a work on culinary vegetables. } 
Bot.: A genus of Erythroxylacee, some- 
times merged in Erythroxylon. An empy- 
reumatic oil or tar, obtained from S. indica, is 
used in Southern India, 


séth’-ic, a. [A corrupt. of sothiac (q.v.).] 


Séth’-ites, Séth’-i-ans, s. pl. (See def.) 
Church Hist.: An obscure Gnostic sect in 
the second century who are said to have re- 
garded Seth as the Messiah. 


sé-tif-ér-otis, a. (Lat. seta =a bristle, and 
Jfero = to bear.] Producing or bearing bristles. 


se’-ti-form, a (Lat. seta=a bristle, and 
forma = form.) Having the form of a bristle. 


sét’-i-Sér, s. (Lat.) ([Srercrrous.] One of 
the Setiyera (q.v.). 


* g6-tis’-ér-a, s. pl. [Neut pl. of Lat. setiger 
= bristly.) 
Zool. : An old synonym of Chetopoda (q.v.). 


86-tis’-ér-oilis, a. [SeTicERA.] Covered with 
bristles; setiferous. (Used in Zoology specif. 
of the Locomotive Annelida.) 


sé-tip'’-ar-oiis, a. (Lat. sefa (q.v.), and 
pario =to bring forth.) Producing or giving 
origin to bristles, 
“The development in these segments of the sefi- 
tetas ero of the inner row of sets,"—Zolleston 2 
rms of Animal Life, p. 125, 
ge’-ti-réeme, s. ([Lat. seta=a bristle, and 
remus = an oar.) 
Entom. : The leg of an aquatie beetle when 
fringed with bristles, to aid it in propelling 
itself through the water. 


*sét’-ling, s. (Eng. sot, s.; dimin. suff. -ling.] 
A young set, slip, or shoot, (Levon: Preface 
to Various T'ructs.) 


sét'-néss, s. [Eng. set; -ness.] The quality 
or stale of being set. 


sé-to'-dés, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. seta= 
a hair, aiid Gr. eidos (eidos) = form.) 

Entom.: A genus of Trichoptera, family 
Le) toceridie, Head small, densely pubesceut ; 
antenne varying; wings exceedingly long, 
narrow, and acute, posterior pair not so 
broad as anterior; abdomen slender, with 
varying appendazes. The larve inhabit 
standing aud ruuning waters. In at least 
two of the species the case is a tube of 
hardened silky seeretion, apparently with no 
admixture of-extraneous matter. Six species 
from the Palearctic region; two, Setodes 
tineiformis aud S, interrupta, are British. 


sé-ton, s. [Fr., from Lat. seta=a bristle.) 

Surg.: A few horse-hairs, or small threads, 
or a twist of silk, cotton, or similar material, 
passed under the true skin and the cellular 
tissue beneath, in order to maintain an arti- 
ficial issue. ‘They are applied as counter- 
irritants to act as a drain on the system, 
or to excite inflammation or adhesion. The 
name is also applied to the issue itself. 


seton-needle, s. 


Surg.: A needle by which a seton (q.v.), is 
introduced beneath the skin. 


se’-tose, t se--totis, a. ([Lat. setosus, from 
seta = a, bristle. } 

Bot., Zool., &c.: Covered with setz; bristly. 

(Used specif. when the hairs or bristles are 
unusually stilt.) 


sétt, s. [SET, v.] 
“4, Amatch. (Set, s., I. 8.} 
2. A number of mines taken upon lease, 
3. Piling: A piece forming a prolongation 
of the upper end of a pile when the latter has 
been driven beyond the reach of the hammer, 


J Sett of a burgh: [Set of a burgh). 
*gette, v.t. (SET, v.] 


sét-tee’ (1), sét-ee’, 5. [Fr. scétie, sétie.] 
Nuwut. : A Mediterranean vessel with a sharp 
prow, single deck, two masts, and sails inter- 
mediate in shape between a lug-sail and a 
lateen sail, 


sét-tee’ (2), s. [According to Skeat, a variation 
of settle, s. (q.v.).] A long-backed seat, for 
four or more persons; a kiud uf double arm- 
chair. 


“ Ingenious Fancy, never better pleased 
Than when employ'd t’ accoumivdate the fair, 
Heard the sweet moan with pity, aud devised 
The soft settee ; one elbow at each eud, 
Aud in the midst an elbow it received, 
United yet divided; twain at once, 
So sit two kings of Brentford un one throne.” 
Cowper; Task, i. 75, 
settee-bed, s. A bed formed so as to 


turn up in the day-time in the form of a settee. 


sét’-ter, s. [Eng. set, v.; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which sets : as, a setter of 
precious stones, a setter of type, a setter of 
music. It is found chiefly in composition, as, 
ty pe-setter, setter-off, setter-on, &c. 

2. In the same sense as II. 3. 


*3, One who performed the office of a setter- 
dog, or found persons to be plundered ; one 
who made appointments and watched oppor- 
tunities. 

“O, ‘tis our setter: I know his voice."—Shukesp. ; 

1 Henry /V., li. 2 

Il. Technically: 

1, Gun.: A round stick for driving fuses, 
or any other compositions, into paper cases, 

2. Porcelain: A segzar adapted and shaped 
to receive an article uf porcelain biscuit, for 
firing iu the kiln. 

3. Zool. : The large Spaniel improved to his 
peculiar size and beauty, and taught another 
way of marking his game, viz., by setting or 
crouching, (Youatt.) There are two Lreeds, 
the English and the Irish; the latter stands 
alittle higher on the legs, and is said to be the 
hardier of the two, The coatshould be wavy ; 
but not curly, as in the Water-spaniel, nor 
so thick as in the Newfoundland, ‘he hinder 
parts of the legs and the lower surfice of the 


tail should be well set with long hair, and the 


predominating colour be white, blotched with 
lemon, liver, yellow, red, or black. 


setter-forth, s. One who declares, pub: 
lishes, or sets forth ; a proclaimer. 


“ Your setters-forth of unexampled themes.” 
AR. Srowning: Sordelio, bk. L 


setter-grass, s. (Serrerwort.) 


setter-off, s. One who or that which 
sets off, decorates, or adorns, 


cetter-on, s. One who sets on; an in- 
stigator, an encourager, a promoter. 
setter-out, s. One who sets forth or 
proclaims. 
“ A noble setter-out, and as true a follower of Christ 
and hys gospell."—Ascnum.: Affuires of Germany. 
setter-up, s. One who sets up or estab- 
lishes ; one who raises to office or dignity. 
“ Proud setter-wp aud puller down of kings 1” 
Shakesp,: 3 Henry V1, iL 3% 
* s8t’-tér, v.i, [IEng. scton (q.v.).] (See ex- 
tract.) 4 


“ Husbandinen are used to make a hole. and put a 
piece of the rout (cf. SerreRworT} into the dewlap. . 
as a seton in cases of discused lungs, and this is called 
peguing or settering.”"—Gerarde : Herbal, p. 979. 


sét’-ter-wort, s. [Eng. setter, v., and wort.] 
Bot, : Helleborus foetidus. 


* s8t’-tér-y, a. [Eng. setter; -y.] Like or 
resembling a setter. 
“GQ lly too settery in to be perfect.” 
Sgt ery in appearance perfect. 
sétt-ing, *sett-yng, pr. par., a, & 38. 
[Ser, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 
C. As substantive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of one who sets, places, or fixes 
anything in any position. 
2. A descending below the horizon; set; 
hence, fig., fall from high estate, 
“From that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to wy string.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VII, it. % 
3. The act of fixing for ornament, as in 
metal; that in which anything is set for orna- 
ment ; as, the setting of a ring. 
4, The act of arranging or fitting words to 
music ; a musical arrangement of words, 


“In some of the settings the frequent chauges of 
measure and tunality produce an uneasy aud laboured 
etlect."—.1/hen@um, Dec. 27, 1884. 


* 5, Sporting with a setting dog. 

6. The sharpening of a razor on a hone; an 
internisciate process between grinding on a 
stone and strapping. 

7. Displaying the teeth of a saw laterally in 
alternate directions, so as to increase the 
width of the kerf, and allow the blade to 
move freely without rubbing and heating. 
({Saw-set.] 

8. The hardening of mortar, concrete, plas- 
ter, or the like, 

II, Technically: 

1, Mason. : The fixing of stones in position 
in a wall. 

2. Plaster.: [SEt, s., IT. 3.). 

3. Watchmalking : 

(1) The jewel which is clasped by the bezel ; 
or one Which serves as a bushing for an arbor 
or pivot. 

(2) The adjustment of the hands, 


setting-board, s. 

Entom.: A board for setting out insects for 
preservation. It consists of a sheet of cork 
glued to a flat piece of wood, and having its 
surface covered with paper, A butterfly or 
moth is set out by having its outstretched 
wings kept in position on the setting-loard by 
pieces of card cut in long triangles, with a pin 
through their base. 


setting-coat,s. [Ser, s., IJ. 3.] 
7 setting-dog, s. Asetter. (SETTER, &, 
Pale 


setting-gauge, s. An a)paratus for 
setting uxies of wheels, 

setting-machine, s. 

Spinning: A machine for setting wire teeth 
in cards for carding-machines, : 

setting-out rod, s. 


Joinery: A rod used in setting out frames 
as widows, doors, &c. 


Ce en AAS Se AD ee 
boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, 2 enophon, exist. ph =f 


i a wa 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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setting—pole, s. 

Nautical: 

1. A pole by which a boat or raft is pushed 
along, one end resting on the bottom, and the 
other usually applied to the shoulder, while 
the man walks the length of the deck. 

2. A pole driven into the bottom, and used 
for mooring a boat in fishing, &c, 


setting-punch, s. 

Saddlery: A punch with a tube for setting 
down the washer upon the stem of the rivet, 
and a hollow for riveting down the stem upon 
the washer. 


setting-rule, s. Acomposing-rule (q.v.). 
setting-stick, s. Acomposing-stick (q.v.). 


setting-up machine, s. 

Coopering: A machine in which the staves 
of a cask are set up in order and held for 
hooping. 


gét’-tle, *set-el, * set-il, *set-le, s. [A.S. 
setl; cogn. with Goth. sitls=a seat, a throne ; 
O. H. Ger. sezal ; Ger. sessel.] 

1. A seat or bench; a stool; generally a 
long, high-backed, stationary seat made to 
accommodate several sitters, 

“ Basil, my friend ! Come, take thy place on the settle,” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 2. 

2. A part of a platform lower than another 

part, 


* settle-bed, s. A bed so constructed as 
to form a seat or settle by day. [SerTEE-BED.] 


gét’-tle, * set-le, v.t. & i. [A.S. setlan= to 
fix. Skeat considers that there is a confnsion 
with the Mid. Eng. verb saghtlen, sahtlen, or 
saiughtlen = to reconcile, to make peace, from 
A.S. saht = reconciliation.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To place in a fixed or firm position; to fix. 
“' Settléd in his face I see 
Sad resolution,” Milton; P. L., vi. 540. 

2. To place or set in a permanent or fixed 
position ; to establish. e 

“ T will settZe you after your old estates, and will do 
better unto you than at your beginnings.”—Hzekiel 
xxxvi, Il, 

3. To establish or fix in any way of life ; 
to place or establish in an office, business, 
charge, or the like. 

“ The father thoabe the time drew on 
Of settling in the world his only son.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 

* 4. To set, fix, or determine, as in purpose 
or intention. 

“Exalt your passions by directing and settling it 

upon an object.”— Boyle, 

5. To determine, as something subject to 
doubt, question, or controversy ; to decide. 

“ After this arrangement was settled.”"— Field, Oct. 

28, 1886. 

6. To free from uncertainty, doubt, waver- 
ing, or hesitation ; to confirm, 

‘* A pamphlet that talks of slavery, France, and the 
Pretender; they desire no more; it will settle the 
wavering, and confirm the doubtful.”—Swift. 

Me To adjust, arrange, or accommodate, as 
something which has been a subject of con- 
troversy or question ; to bring to a conclusion ; 
to finish, to close: as, To settle a dispute by a 
compromise. 

8. To make sure or certain; to secure or 
establish by a formal or legal process or act. 

ate permease oF the crown, on the death of king 
ain and queen Aune without i i 
statute."—Blackstone + Goren bk ic see led 

9. To liquidate, to balance, to pay ; to clear 
off ; as, To settle an account. 

10. To change from a disturbed or troubled 
condition to one of quietness, peace, and 
security ; to quiet, to still, to compose ; to 
calm agitation in. 

“* Hoping that sleep night seftle his brains, with all 
haste they got him to bed.”—B ¢ Pilgrim, 
meee ee & junyan ; Pilgrim's Pro- 
_il. To clear of dregs, sediment, or impuri- 

ties by causing them to sink; to render pure 
and clear, asa liquid. ~ 
“S80 working seas setile and purge the wine.” 
Sir J. Davies ; Immortality of the Soul, 
12. To cause to sink or subside tothe bottom. 


* 13. To render compact, close, or solid ; to 
bring to a smooth, dry, and passable condition, 
” Cc 
fart bolore the speing’ Worumane token 
14. To plant with inhabitants; to people, 
to colonize: as, The French settled Canada. 
15. To give the final touch to ; to finish ; to 
do for. (Collog.) 


settle—settling 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To descend and stop; to come down and 
take up a position on something. 


“ And, yet more de a tee flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks. 
ae y Moste : Paradise & the Pert, 


2. To become calm ; to calm down ; to sub- 
side. 


“Till the fi of his highness settle.” 
tM Shaukesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


3. To subside; to sink to the bottom, as 
dregs from a clarifying liquid. 

4, To subside ; to become lower, as a build- 
ing by the sinking of its foundation, or the 
displacement of the earth beneath. 


“ One part being moist, and the other dry, occasions 
its settling wore in one place than another, which 
causes cracks and settiings in the wall."—Aortimer ; 
Husbandry. 


5, To become fixed or permanent ; to assume 
a fixed or permanent form, condition, or state 
from a temporary or changing state. 


“ According to lawsestablished by the divine wisdom, 
it was wrought by degrees from one form into another, 
till it settled at length into an habitable earth.”— 
Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 


6, To become compact or solid. 

“That country became a gained iar by the mud 
brought down by the Nilus, which settled by degrees 
into a firm land."—BSrowne-: Vulgar Errours. 

7. To establish a residence; to take up a 
permanent abode or residence; to found a 
colony. 

‘‘ Among the Teutonic people who settled in Britain, 
the chief tribes were the Angles, the Saxons, and the 
Jutes.”—H. A. Freeman: Old English History, ch. v. 

8. To be established in a mode of. life; to 
quit an irregular, unsettled, or desultory life 
for a methodical one; to enter the married 
state or the state of a householder; to estab- 
lish one’s self in a business, employment, or 
profession. (Frequently with down.) 


“* As people marry now, and settle, 
Fierce love abates his usual metal.” 
Prior ; Alma, il, 49. 


9. To be ordained or installed as a minister 
over a parish church or congregation. (Amer.) 

10. To become clear or pure; to change 
from a turbid or disturbed state to the oppo- 
site ; to become free from dregs, sediment, or 
impurities by their sinking to the bottom, as 
liquids. 

“The epein has quest been roiled by a frog or musk- 


rat, and the boys have to wait till it settles.”"—Bur- 
roughs : Pepacion, p. 69. 


ll, To adjust differences, claims, or ac- 
counts; to come to an agreement or settle- 
ment: as, He has settled with his creditors, 

* 12, To make a jointure on a wife, 


“He sighs with most success that settles well.” 
Garth: Epilogue to Cato, 


J (1) To settle one’s hash : [Hasu, s., J]. 

(2) To settle the land : 

Naut.: To cause it to sink or appear lower 
by receding from it. 

(3) To settle the main-topsail halyards: 


Nawut. : To ease off a small portion of them, 
so as to Jower the yard a little. 


sét’-tled (le as el), pa. par. & a. [SETTLE, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Fixed ; firmly established or set. 
2. Permanently or deeply fixed; ‘deep- 
rae unchanging, steady, decided, firmly 
rooted. 


“A deep cold settled uspect naught can shake.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, iv. 173, 


8 Quiet, methodical: as, He leads a settled 
e. 
*4, Firmly resolved. 


“Tam settled, and bend w 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1. 7. 


* 5, Composed, calm, sober, grave. 
“ Reasons find of settled gravity.” Shakesp, : Sonnet 49. 
6, Arranged or adjusted by agreement, pay- 


ment, or otherwise ; as, a settled account, set- 
tled differences, 


settled-estate, s. 


_Law; An estate held by some tenant for 
life, under conditions more or less strict, de- 
fined by the deed. @ 


{I The Settled Estates Act, 40 & 41 Vict., 
c. 18, was passed in 1877. 


* s&t’/-tled-néss (le as el), s. (Eng. settled; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being settled ; 
settled or confirmed state. 


“You are yourself, my lord ; I like your settledness.” 
—Beaum, & Flet. : Woman-Hater, v. L 


sét/-tle-mént (le as el), s. (Eng. settle; 


~ment.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of settling; the state of being 
settled ; specitically : 


(1) The act or state of settling, subsiding, 
or sinking: as, the settlement of a house throug 
the giving way of the foundation. 

(2) Establishment in life, business, eondi- 
tion, or the like, 


(3) The act of settling, adjusting, arranging, 
accommodating, or determining ; the adjust- 
ment, arrangement, or accommodation of 
differences or accounts; the removal of or 
reconciliation of differences or doubts; the 
liquidation of an acennnt; an arrangement 
come to or agreed upon to determine a point 
in dispute or controversy. 

“But to such a settlement both the court and the 

nation were averse.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii 

(4) The act of colonizing, settling, or peo- 
pling ; the colonization of a couutry or dis- 
trict. : : 


“The settlement of oriental colonies in Greece pro- 
duced no sensible effect on the character either of the 
ARE EEE or ie nation.”—AMure: Literature of Greece, 

> Wey Gh L. 


(5) The act of settling down, or of taking 


up one’s permanent abode in a place. 

“Every man living hasa design in his head upon 
... power, or settlement in the world,”—L’' Estrange: 
Fables. 

*(6) A giving or bestowing of possession 
under legal sanction; the act of giving or 
conferring anything in a formal and perma- 
nent manner. : 

= ay flocks, my fields, my woods, my pastures take, 
ith settlement as good as law can make.” 
Dryden: Daphnis & Chloris. 


2. That which settles, subsides, or sinks to 
the bottom; subsided matter; sediment, 
dregs, lees. 

“ Fuller's earth left a thick settlement.”—Mortimer : 

Husbandry. 

3. A new tract of country peopled or settled ; 
a colony; especially a colony in its early 
stages. Poy ; 

“The Spaniards have neither settlement nor trade 

by the native Indians,"—Dampier: Voyages (an. 

4. A sum of money or other property granted 
to a clergyman on his ordination, exclusive 
of his salary. (Amer.) — ; 2 eo 

5. A homestead of a pastor, as furnished 
sometimes by donation of land with or with- 
out buildings, sometimes by the pastor’s apply- 
ing funds granted for the purpose. (Bartlett) 

II, Law: * 

1, The act of settling property upon a per- 
son or persons; a deed by which property is 
settled ; the general will or disposition by 
which a person regulates the disposal of his 
property, usually through the’ medium of 
trustees, and for the benefit of a wife, chil- 
dren, or other relatives ; disposition ‘of pro- 
perty at marriage in favour of a wife; jointure. 


2. A settled place of abode; residence; a 
right. growing out of residence ; legal resi, 
dence or establishment of a person in a par- 
ticular parish or town which entitles him to 
maintenance, if a pauper, and subjects the 
parish or town to his support. a 


“Tt was enacted that forty days’ undisturbed , resi- 
dence should gain any person a settlement in any 
parish.”—Smith: Wealthof Nations, bk. i, ch. viii. _ 


GJ Act of Settlement : et 

Eng. Hist.: An Act passed in 1702, b 
which the succession to the crown was settled, 
on the death of Queen Anne, upon Sophia, 
granddaughter of James I., and wife of the 
Elector of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
body, being Protestants. 


sét'-tlér, s. [Eng. settl(e), v.; -er.] 


I. Ordinary Language: i 

1. One who settles, especially one who 
settles down in a new colony ; a colonist, as 
opposed to a native. ; 

“All those colonies had established themselves 

countries inhabited by sevuse and barbarous nations, 
who easily gave place to the new settlers.”—Smith. 
Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. vii. 

2. That which finally decides or settles any- 
thing; that which gives the finishing touch 
to anything. (Collog. or slang.) 

II. Metall.: An apparatus for extracting 


the amalgam from slimes received fram the 


amalgamating pan. 


sét'-tling, pr. par., a., & s. (SErtre, v.) 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). : adel 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, 


wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; . phe 
ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


settlingite—sever 
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“C. As substantive : 
1. The act of one who or that which settles, 
2. A settlement. 


“One part being moist and the other dry occasion 
its settling more in one place than another.”—./orti- 
mer » Husbandry. 


* 3. A deposit, a pool. 

** A settling or stay of raine water fallen from higher 

Naces.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk, xxxi., ch, iii, 

4, (Pl.): Sediment, dregs, lees. 

“Tis but the lees, 
And settlings of a melancholy blood.” 
yo Milton : Comus, 799. 

settling-backs, s. A receptacle in which 
a solution of glue in process: of manufacture 
is kept warm until the impurities have time to 
settle.. 


settling-day, s. A day appointed for 
the settling of accounts, &c. Specif., on the 
Stock Exchange, the prompt-, or pay-day, 
which occurs twice every month, one as near 
as may'be about the middle, and the second 
about the end of the month. It is preceded 
by the ticket-day (the day before the settle- 
ment), ‘and' the contango-day (the day pre- 
ceding the ticket-day), so that every fort- 
nightly settlement occupies three days. 


sétt-ling-ite, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
Min. : An undescribed fossil wax or resin. 


sét’-tlor, s. [Eng. settl(e), v. 3 -or.] 
‘Law; The person who makes a settlement. 


sét’-u-la (pl. s&t’--lee), s. (Lat. =a little 
pristle, dimin. from seta = a bristle.] 
Bot. : The stipe of certain fungals, 


sét’-ule,s. [SzruLa.] A small, short bristle 
or hair. 


gét’-u-lose, a. [Eng. setwi(e); -ose.] Bearing 
or provided with setules. 


sét'-wall, s. [CeTEwALz.] 
*seure-ment, s. [Sure.] A legal security. 
* seure-tee, s. (Surety, Securirty.] 


séven, *sev-ene, s. & a. [A.8._seofon, 
seofone ; cogn. with Dut. zeven ; Icel. sj6, sjan; 
Dan, syv; Sw. sjw; Goth. sibun; O. H. Ger. 
sibun; Ger. sieben; Lat. septem; Gr. érra 
(enta) j Wel. saith ; Gael. seachd ; Irish seacht; 
uss, seme; Lithuan. septym ; Sansc. saptan.] 

A. As substantive: 

1; The number greater by one than six; 
the cardinal number following six and pre- 
ceding eight; a group of things amounting to 
this number, ; 

2. The symbol representing such number, 
as 7 or vii. ‘ 

B.. As adj. : Consisting or amounting to one 
more than six or less than eight. 


“This seven years did not Talbot see his son,” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry V1., iv. 3. 


WY (1) Seven Churches of Asia: Ephesus, 

-Smyrna,, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Phila- 
delphia, and Laodicea. (Rev. i. 11.) 

(2) Seven Day Fever 

Pathol. : A variety of Relapsing fever. 

_ (3) Seven Deadly Sins : Pride, Covetousness, 
Lust, Gluttony, Anger, Envy, Sloth. 

. (4) Seven Dolowrs of Our Lady: The prophecy 
of Simeon, the Flight into Egypt, the loss of 
Jesus in the Temple, meeting Jesus with His 
Cross; the Standing beneath His Cross, the 
‘receiving the Body of Jesus, the Burial of 
Jesus. [Dotour, 4.] 

(5) Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost : Wisdom, 
Understanding, Counsel, Fortitude, Know- 
ledge, Piety, and the Fear of the Lord. 
(Isa. xi. 2.) 

(6) Seven Principal Virtues: Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, Tem- 
perance. ‘The first three are called also The- 
ological Virtues, the other four are known as 
the Cardinal Virtues. 

(7) Seven Stars: The Pleiades (q.v.). 


_ (8) Seven Weeks’ War: The great conflict in 
1866 for German supremacy between Prussia 
and Italy on one side and Austria on the other, 
in which the allies were victorious. 

(9) Seven Wise Men (or Sages) of Greece: A 
name applied to seven philosophers of ancient 
Greece: Periander of Corinth, Pittacus of 
Mitylene, Thales of Miletus, Solon of Athens, 
Bias of Priene, Chilo of Sparta, and Cleobulus 
of Lindus. 


(10) Seven Wonders of the World: [WonDER, 
8.) 


(11) Seven Years’ War: The conflict between 
Frederick If. of Prussia, and Austria, Russia, 
and France, in 1756-1763. 

seven-gilled sharks, s. pl. 


DANUS. } 


seven-hilled, a. Standing on seven 
hills. Used spec. of ancient Rome, standing, 
when its area was largest, on the following 
seven hills : Palatinus, Capitolinus, Quirinalis, 
Celius, Aventinus, Viminalis, and Esquilinus, 


seven-leaves, s. pl. 
Bot. : (Serptroit]. (Britten & Holland.) 


seven-shooter, s. A revolver having 
seven chambers or barrels. 


seven-spotted lady-bird, s. 


Entom. : Coccinella septempunctata. [Cocct- 
NELLA, LADY-BIRD.] 


seven-up, « 
Card-playing: A game played with a full 


pack of fifty-two cards, and consisting of seven 
points. 


séven’-fold, a. & adv. [A.S8. seofon-feald.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Repeated seven times ; multiplied seven 
times ; increased to seven times the amount, 


“ What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
Awak'd should blow them into sevenfold rage.” 
Milton: P. £., i, 171, 


2. Having seven plies or folds. 
B. As adv. : Seven times as many or often ; 
in the proportion of seven to one, 
“* Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken 
on him sevenfold.”—Genesis iv. 15. 
* séven’-fold-éd, a. [Eng. seven; folded.] 
Sevenfold, 


(Norr- 


“The upper marge 
Of his sevenfolded shield away it tooke.” 
Spenser; F. Q., II. v. 6. 


séven’-night (gh silent), * sevenyght, s. 
[Eng. seven, and night.) [Sn’nnicur.] The 
period of seven nights and days ; a week. 


“Not till Monday, my dear son, which is hence a 
just sevennight.’—Shakesp, ; Much Ado About N othing, 
iid. 


*géven'-some, a. ([Eng. seven; _ some.) 
Consisting or composed of seven things or 
parts ; arranged in sevens. (Scotch.) 


*séven-sdme-néss, s. [Eng. sevensome ; 
-ness.) Arrangement or gradation by sevens. 


séven’-teén, a. & s. [A.S. seofon-tyne, from 
seofon = seven, and tyn = ten.] 

A. As adj.: Consisting of ten and seven 
added; one more than sixteen or less than 
eighteen. 

B. As substantive: 

1, The number greater by one than sixteen 
or less than eighteen. 

2. The symbol denoting such number, as 
17 or xvii, 


seventeen-years’ locust, s. [Cicapa.] 


séven’-teénth, a. &s. [Eng. seventeen ; -th; 
A.S. seofon-teddia. J 

A, As adjective: 

1. One next in order after the sixteenth ; 
the ordinal of seventeen. 

2. Being or constituting one of seventeen 
equal parts into which a thing is or may be 
divided, 

B, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The next in order after the sixteenth ; 
the seventh after the tenth. 

2. One of seventeen equal parts into which 
a thing is or may be divided; the quotient of 
unity divided by seventeen. 

TI. Music; An interval consisting of two 
octaves and a third. 


séventh, a. &s. (Eng. seven; -th.] 
A. As adjective: ‘ 
1. Coming or being next after the sixth. 
2. Being or constituting one of seven equal 
parts into which a thing is or may be divided. 


B. As substantive : 
” Ordinary Language : 
1. The one next in order after the sixth. 


2. One of seven equal parts into which a 
thing is or may be divided, 


II. Music: 


1, The interval of five tones and a semi- 
tone, embracing seven degrees of the diatonic 
scale, as from c to B; also called a Major- 
seventh. An interval a semitone greater than 
this is an Augmented-seventh, An interval 
one semitone less than the major-seventh is a 
Minor-seventh, and one a semitone less tlian 
this again is a Diminished-seventh. 

2. The seventh note of the diatonic scale 
reckoning upwards; the B of the natural 
scale. Called also the Leading-note, 


’ Seventh-day, s. Saturday, the seventh 
day of the week or the sabbath of the Jews, 
(SaBBaTH.] 


Seventh-day Baptists : 

Church Hist. & Ecclesiol.: Baptists who, 
holding that the Fourth Commandment. ex 
pressly named the seventh as the sacred day, 
and that there is no express command in the 
New Testament to alter that day to the first 
of the week, observe Saturday as their 
Sabbath. This view arose in the sixteenth 
century among a minority of the continental 
Anabaptists. Erasmus (De Amab. Concord., 
col. 506), in an obscure passage, perhaps 
alludes to a sect of this nature among the 
Bohemians. In 1620 John Traske, Trasque, 
or Thraske, published a work advocating a 
seventh-day Sabbath. Even before this, he 
had made known his opinions, and in 1618 
had been censured by the Star Chamber, set 
in the pillory at Westminster, and thence 
whipped to the Fleet, where he was imprisoned 
till he nominally retracted his views. In 
1628 Theophilus Brabourne, a Puritan minister 
in Norfolk, published a sermon, followed 
shortly after by another publication, in favour 
of Seventh-day Sabbatarianism. He was in- 
duced by the High Commission Court to 
abandon his views, which, however, continued 
to be maintained by his followers. Mr. 
Edward Stennet, writing from Abingdon, in 
Berkshire, in 1668, said that there were about 
nine or ten churches (congregations) in Eng- 
land holding that the seventh day is the 
Sabbath. In 1851 there were only three con- 
gregations in England. In New England and 
other parts of America they are more 
numerous, and issue tracts and republish 
works bearing on their opinions. 


séventh-ly, adv. In 
the seventl place. 

** Seventhly, living bodies have sense, which plants 

have not."—Bacon. 

séven’-ti-eth, a. &s. [Eng. seventy; -th.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Coming next after the sixty-ninth. 

2. Being or constituting one of seventy 
-equal parts into which a thing is or may be 
divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The one next in order after the sixty- 
ninth. 

2. One of seventy equal parts into which a 
thing is or may be divided. 


(Eng. seventh; -ly.] 


séven/-ty, * seven-tie, a. & s. (A.8. (hund) 
seofontig. } 
A, As adj. ; Seven times ten. 


“Tsay not unto thee, Until seven times; but, 
Until seventy times seven.”—AMatthew xviii, 22. 


B. As substantive : 

1. The number made up of seven times ten. 

2, A symbol representing such number, as 
70 or lxx. 

{| The Seventy: 

1, Biblical Criticism : The seventy or seventy- 
two Hebrew-Greek scholars alleged to have 
translated the Septuagint (q.v-). 

2. Script.: The seventy evangelists sent 
forth by Jesus on a mission like that of the 
apostles, to whom, however, they were inferior 
in office and dignity (Luke x. 1-24), Nothing 
further is known of the seventy or their work. 


sév-6r, v.t. & i. (0. Fr. sevrer, severer (Fr. 
sevrer), from Lat. separo = to separate (q.v.) ; 
Ital. sceverwre, scevrare.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To separate by cutting or rending; to 
ge or separate by violeice ; as, To sever a 
body with a blow. ; 

2. To part or separate from the rest by 
violence: as, To sever an arm from thie body. 


$. To separate, to disjoin, as things united 
by some tie, but naturally distinct. 

“ 80 should my thonyhts be sever'd from my griefs,” 

Shukesp, > Midsummer Nights Drea, lil. 2 

*4, To separate and put in different places 
or orders. 

“The angels shall come forth and serer the wicked 

from among the just."—Mat hew xiil. 49. 
5, To disjoin; to disunite generally. 


“ Me from my delights to serer.” 
Cowper : Negros Complaint, 


#6, To keep distinct or apart; to set apart. 


“«T will sever in that day the land of Goshen, in 
whieh my peop'e dwell, that uo swarins of flies shall 
be there.”—£xndus viii, 22. 

IL. law: To disunite, to disconnect, to part 

possession, 

“We are, lastly, to enqnire how an estate in 
joint tenancy may he senere/ aud destroyed.” —Ulack- 
stone: Comment., bk. il, ch. 12. 

B. [ntransitive: 

1. To suffer disjunction ; to be separated or 

parted. 
** Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east.” 
Shakexp.: Romeo & Juliet, iit, 5. 
2. To part; to disconnect one’s self from 
others, 
“ Half broken-hearted 
To sever for vears.” 
Byron: When We Two Parted. 
3. To act separately. [9.] 

“They claimed the right of severing in their chal- 
lenge.’ — WM ccaulay: Mist. Eng., eh. xvii. 

4. To part; to become separated or dis- 
united. 

5, To make a separation or distinction ; to 
distinguish. (zodus ix. 4.) 

4] 10 sever in defences : 

Law: A term used when several defendants 
to an action plead independently. 


"gov’-ér-a-ble, a. [Eng. sever; -able.] Cap- 
able of being severed. 


wév-Gr-al, *siv-ér-all, a., adv, & 8. 
{O. Fr. severvl.] 
A, As adjective: 


1, Separate, distinct; not common to two 
or more. (Rarely used now except in legal 
phraseology.) 

“ All skilful in their serern? tas’-s,” 
Comper: An Enigma. (Trans.) 

2. Single; individual. 

Each several shi a victory did gain.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirubitia, excl. 

8. Distinct, diverse, different, various, 

“The conquest of Treland was made piece by piece 
by rerers] attempts, in several ages.”— Davies : History 
of lrelind. 

4, Consisting of a number; more than two, 
but not very many ; divers, 

“ This else to severai spheres thon must ascribe.” 
hare Milton: P. L., viii. 181. 
* 5, Secarate, distinct. 
“ Be sever’ at meat and lodzing,” 
Reaum & Fet,: Nob'e Gentleman, 
*ZB. As adv. : Severally, separately, asunder, 
C. As substuntive: 


* 1. A particular person or thing ; a particu- 
lar, an item. 
“ There was not time enongh to hear 
The arverals.” Shakesp.: Henry V1.1 
2. A few sepnrately or individually; a 
small number, singly. (Followed bya plural 
verl): as, Several of them enme. 


* 3. Something peculiar or appropriated to 
one person or thing. 
“ Yee must he made, yonr owne reci»rocalls 
Ty your lou'd cittie. and faire seuer ills 
Of wiues, and horses.” 
Chijman: Homer; Hymne to Apolo. 
*4, An inclosed or separate space; spevifi- 
cally, an inclosed field or pasture, as opposed 
to a common or open field, 

“They had their sever! for heathen nations, thei 
sever ol for the people of their own atone Neokers 
Eccles, Polity, 

I (1) /n several: Ina state of separation or 

partition ; separate. 
“ More proft is quieter found 
Where pastures in sever? he.” 
Tusser: Mushandry, 
(2) Joint and several note (or hon): A note 
or bond executed by two or more persons, 
each of whom is bound to pay the whole 
amount named in the document. 


, Several-estate, s. An estate held bya 
tenant in his own right, or a distinct estate 
Unewnected with any other person, 


several- shery, 8. A fishery held by 


the owner of the soil, or by title derived from 
the owner, 


sév’-ér-ee’, s. 


sé-véere’-ly, adv. 


severable—sew 


*sév-é6r-al, *sév-ér-all, vt. [SEvERAL, 
uw.) ‘To divide or break up into severals or 
inclosed spaces, 

“The people of this isle used not to severall their 
grouuds."—Hurrisun: Descript. England, cli. X. 


*gév-6r-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. several; -ity.] 
Each particular singly taken ; distinction. 
“All the severalities of the degrees probibited.”"— 
Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience, dec. iss v. 


*giv-ér-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. several; -ize.] 
To distinguish, 
“One and the same church... howeversegregated, 
and infinitely severulized in persous.”"—Bp, Mall: 
Peucemuker, 


sév -é6r-al-ly, wiv. (Eng. several; -ly.] 
Separately, distinctly ; apart from others. 
“ Compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered.” 
Shukesp.: Julius Cesar, ili. % 
4] Jointly and severally bound: Said of the 
parties to a contract when each obligor is 
litble to pay the whole demand, in case the 
others fail or are not able to do so. 


sév-ér-al-ty, s. [Eng. several ; -ty.] A state 
of severance or separation from the rest, or 
from all others. 

“Thus having considered the precedent apertions, 
or overtures in severalty, according to their particular 
requisites. —eliquie Wottoniang, p. 39. 

4] Estate in severally: An estate which the 
tenant holds in his own right, withont being 
joined in interest with any other person. It 
is distinguished from joint-tenaucy, copar- 
cenary, and common. 


“ He that holds lands and tenements in sereralty, or 
is sole tenant thereof, is be that holds them in his 
shat right only."—Blackstone: Comment,, bk. ii., 
ch, 12, 


sév-ér-ance, s. (Eng. sever; -ance.] The 
act of severing, dividing, or separating; the 
state of being severed, separated, or disjoined ; 
separation, partition. 
q Severance of a jointure: 


Taw: A severance made by destroying the 
unity of interest; as when there are two 
joint-tenants for life, and the inheritance is 
purchased or descends upon either, it is a 
severance. So also when two persons are 
joined in a writ, and one is nonsuited, in 
which case sererunce is permitted, aud the 
other plaintitf may proceed in the suit. 


“Tf there be two joint-tenants for life, and the in- 
heritance is purchased by or descends upon either, it 
is a severance of the jointure.”"—Lluckstone ; Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 12. 


sé-vére, a. [Fr. sévére, from Lat. severus = 
serious, severe ; Sp. & Ital. severo.] 

1, Serious, earnest, or grave in feeling or 
manner; free from levity of manner or ap- 
pearance ; not lively, gay, or volatile ; sedate, 
grave, austere, (Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 14.) 

2. Very strict in judgment, discipline, or 
government ; rigorous, harsh, merciless, hard. 


“The king's temver was arbitrary and severe,"— 
Macaulay: Wist. Eng., ch, vith 


3. Rigid, inflexible. 

“ He descended in great pomp from his throne, with 
the severest resolution never to remount it."—De 
Quincey : English Maiti Couch. 

4. Sharp; hard to be endured; violent, 
afflictive, bitter, painful. 
“ Pangs enforced with God's severest stroke.” 
Cowper : Retirement, 314. 
5. Hard to be endured; rigorous, exact, 
strict: as, a severe examination, a severe test. 


6. Strictly conforming to or regulated by 
rule or principle; exactly confomming to a 
standard ; rigidly methodical ; rigidly adhering 
to rule: hence, not allowing of or employing 
unnecessary ornament, amplification, or the 
like; not luxuriant ; not florid ; simple: as, a 
severe style of architecture. 


{Etym. doubtful: by some 
supposed to be a corruption of ciboriam.) 


Arch.: A part separated from the rest: a 
bay or compartment in a vaulted roof; a com- 
partment or division of scaffolding. 

“Each severee, or compartment of vaulting was 


of the same dimensions as the present vaulting.”— 
Western baily News, Fel), 8, 1882, 


{Eng. severe; -ly.] Ina 
severe manner; with severity; strictly, vigor- 
ously, rigidly, painfully. 
“A youthful gentleman of worth, 
And kept severe/y from resort of men,” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentiemen, iil. 1. 

I To let a person (or thing) severely alone: 

To avoid of set purpose, to isolate. 


“England and her wants... are to be severely let 
alone,” —Leferee, June 20, 1486, p. & 


sé-vére’-nésg, s. [Eng. severe; -ness,, The 
quality or state of being severe; severity 


sév-ér-ér, s. (Eng. sever; -er.]) Ons who 
severs or disjoins, 


S$é-vér-i-ans, s.pl. (See def.] 

Church Hist. : A party of Monophysites, who 
followed the teaching of Severus, who became 
patriarch of Antioch in 513. He asserted that 
the body of Jesus, prior to his resurrection, 
was corruptible. [JULIANISTS.] 


sév-ér-ite,s. [After St. Sever, France, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Alin.) ] 


Min. : The same as LENZINITE (q.V.). 


s3-ver -i-ty, * se-ver-i-tye, s. (Fr. sévérité, 

from Lat. severitutem, accus, of severitus, from 
serverus = severe (q.V.); Sp. sereridud ; Wal. 
severita.} The quality or state of being 
severe — 

(1) Gravity, austerity, extreme strictness ; 
harshness, rigour, 

With thelr rave saws in stamber Tie.” 
AMilion* Comus, 10% 

(2) Harsh treatment, cruelty, rigour, harsh- 

ness, 


** Protected against the severity of victorious govern- 
ments by female adroituess and generosity.” — Ala- 
cauluy: Mist. Eng., ch. Vv. 


(3) The quality or state of afflicting, dis- 
tressing, or paining; extreme degree; ex- 
tremity, keenness, sharpness, 


“Though natars hath (lake: insects ity to 
avoid the winter cold, yet its severity fhuds them out" 
—Hale: Origin. of Mankind. 


(4) Extremity of coldness or inclemency = 
as, the severity of a winter. 

(5) Exactness, rigour, nicety: as, the se- 
verity of a test, 

* (6) Strictness, strict accuracy. 


“Contining myself to the severity of truth, hecoming, 
IT must pass over many iastances of your military 
skill. —Uryden. (Todd.) 


stv’-ér-y, stb’-ér-ee’, sib’-ar-y, s. (Sr 
VEREE.} 


Sév -ille, s. [Eng., from Sp. Sevilla.} 


Geog.: A Sjrnish city on the left bank of 
the Guadalquivir. 


Seville-orange, s. 

Ilort., dc. : The Bitter Orange or Bigarade, 
Citrus Bigaradia. The rind and the flowers 
havea stronger flavour and odour than those 
of the Sweet Orange. The flowers, when 
distilled, yield orange-flower water, and the 
rind is used as a stomachic and tonic. 
[ORANGE.] 


*sé-vo0-ca’ tion, s.  [Lat. serocatus, pa. par. 
of sevoco = to call apart or aside ; se-= apart, 
and voco = to call.) The act of calling aside. 


sév-0-6'-ja (jash), s. [Mexican name.] 
Bot.: Stenunthium frigidum, sometimes 
plaved under Veratrum. It grows in Mexico, 
is believed to be poisonous, and is used as an 
anthelmintic. 


Sévres (as sévr), s. [See compound.] 


Sévres-ware, s. Porcelain of fine quality, 
made at the French government works at 
Sevres. It 1s principally of a peculiarly fine 
and delicate quality, for ornament rather 
than use. 


*sew (ew as Ui) (1), v.t. [Sew (3), 8] To 
bring on and remove meat at table; to assay 
or taste, as meats or drinks, before they are 
served up, or in presence at the table, 


*sew (ew as ti) (2), v.t. & i. [Sue.] 
A, Trans. : To follow, to pursue, 


“ If me thou deigne to serve and sew.” 
Spenser: F. Q., UL. vit. a 


rt B. Intrans.: To solicit ; to make solicita- 
ion. 
“To Protens selfe to sew she thoucht it vaine 
Who was the root and worker of her woe.” 
Spenser: F. (., LV. xii. 29. 
sew (ew as 0) (3), *sewe, *sowen, v.t. & f. 
[A.S. siwian ; cogn. with Icel. syja; Dan. sye; 
Sw. sy; O. H. Ger. sinwan, siwan ; Goth. sin- 
jan; Lat. suo; Lith. suti; Russ, shite; Sanse. 
siv.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To unite or fasten together with a needle. 
and thread. 


“ His cloke was sowed to his hode.” 
Chuucer : C. T., 16,089. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, units, car, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


eew (ew as 1) (4), *Sewe, v.t. & i. 


*sew (ew as Ui) (1), s. 


* sew (ew as 11) (2), s. 


2. To fasten with a needle and thread. 


“No man seweth a piece of new cloth on an old gar- 
ment,”—Mark il. 21, 


*3, To mend, to repair. 

“My bellows to mend, or bowls to sew.” 
Money Masters all Things, p. 98. 

B. Intrans.: To practise sewing ; to work 
with a needle and thread. 

“ A time to rent, and a time to sew.”—Kecles. iii. 7. 

1. To sew wp: 

Q) Literally : 

(a) To inclose by sewing. 

“ Sew in the skirts of it.”"— 5 

whe tale toa e skirts of it.”—Shakesp, : Taming 
(0) To close or unite by sewing. 
“ The sleeves should be cut out and sewed wp again.” 
—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

(2) Fig.: To tire out, to exhaust, to finish. 
(Slang.) [Sewn-vur.] 

2. To be sewed wp: To reston the ground, as 
aship when there is not sufficient water for 
her to float ; a ship thus situated is said to be 
sewed wp by the difference between the surface 
of the water and her floating mark or line. 


[For es- 
sewe, from O. Fr. esswier, esuer = to dry, from 
t. exsucco, exsuco = to deprive of moisture, 
to suck the juice from: ex =out, and succus = 
juice, moisture.] 
A. Trans.: To let off the water from; to 
drain, as a pond for taking the fish. 


“They . . .spoyled and brake his closures and 
warynes, and sewyd their pondes and waters, and dyd 
oe Se many displeasures.”—Fabyan: Chronicle 
lan. 1376). 


B. Intrans.: To ooze out. (Prov.) 


[A.S. seaw =juice.] A 
dish, food. 
“T wol not tellen of hir strange sewes, 
Ne of her swannes, ne her herensewes.” 
Chaucer ; CO, T., 10,881. 


[Sew (4),v.] A sewer, 


a drain. 
“The towne-sinke, the common sew,.”—Nomenclator, 


sewage (as sil-ig), s. [Eng. sew (4), v. ; -age.] 


1, The foul matter which passes through 
the drains, conduits, or sewers of a town, 
village, collection of houses, &¢c., or indi- 
vidual houses. It consists of the excreted 
matter, liquid and solid, the water by which 
such matter is carried off, the waste water of 
baths, wash-houses, and other domestic oper- 
ations, the liquid waste product of various 
manufacturing operations, and, in most cases, 
of the greater part of the surface drainage of 
the areadrained. In most cases the sewage 
of towns, &c., is allowed to run to waste into 


_ some river, the sea, &c.; but the value of its 


. 


sewage (sil-i8), v.t. 


manurial constituents being now recognized, 
many towns and districts and large establish- 
ments have adopted systems of sewage utili- 
gation. Of these, the chief is irrigation of 
land especially prepared for the purpose. 
Attempts have also been made to produce a 
dry, portable manure from the sewage by 
treatment with chemicals, deposition, &c, 
The quantity of sewage passing from a town, 
&c., is estimated, according to circumstances, 
at about thirty gallons per head per day. 
“ Sewage generally yields ammonia at the rate of 
about seven grains in a gallon."—Brande & Cox, 
2. The same as SEWERAGE, 1. (q.Vv.). 


4 The words sewage = that which is carried 
off by the sewers, and Sewerage = the system 
of sewers of a town, are said to have been 
first used by Mr. James Pilbrow, F.S.A., civil 
engineer, Worthing, in 1850, in a report to the 
Board of Works for Tottenham, Middlesex. 


w-ig ([SEwaGE, s.] To fur- 
nish with sewers; to drain with sewers; to 
sewer. 


sew’-el (ew as 0), s. [Etym. doubtful. Per- 


sé-wel-él, s. 


haps for shewell, from shew or show.] 


Hunt.: A scarecrow, generally made of 
feathers, hung up to prevent deer from enter- 
ing a place. 


[Native name.] 


Zool.: Haplodon rufus, a small rodent from 
the west coast of America. It is about a foot 
long, with a tail of an inch or an inch and 
a half, brownish above, lighter below. Its 
habits are approximately those of the Prairie 
Dog (q.v.). It constitutes the genus Ani- 
sonyx of Rafinesque, Aplodontia of Richard- 
son, and Haplodon or Haploddon of later 
writers. Lilleborg makes it the type of a 
family Haploddontide. 


* sew-ér (ew as U1) (1), s. 


sew’-ér (ew as 0) (2), s. 


sew-er (ew as 0) (3), s. 


sew—sexangle 


[Eng. sew (1), v. 5 
-er.] An officer who served up a feast, ar- 
ranged the dishes, and provided water for the 
hands of the guests. 
“ Their task the busy sewers ply, 
And all is mirth and revelry. 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 6. 

[Eng. sew (2), v.; 
-er.) One who sews or uses the needle, 

(Eng. sew (4), v. 5 
-er.) An underground channel for carrying 
off the surface water and liquid refuse matter 
of cities and towns, Sewers are constructed 
of brick or earthenware pipes ; iron pipes are 
used in a few instances. [Smwaas, 4.] 


J Courts of Commissioners of Sewers: (See 
extract), 

“ Courts of the Commissioners of Sewers are tempo- 
pary tribunals, erected by commission under the great 
seal, with jurisdiction to overlook the repairs of sea- 
banks and walls, and the cleansing of public streams, 
ditches, and other conduits, whereby any waters are 
carried off, in the county or particular district speci- 
fied in the commission, .. . In modern times powers 
similar to those posspares by the courts of sewers have 
been freely conferred on vestries, borough councils, 
and other local representative bodies, charged with 
the improvement and police of towns and other popu- 
lous places,”—Blackstone - Comment., bk. iii., ch, 3. 


sew’-ér (ew as ii), v.t. [SEWER (3), s.] To 
provide or drain with sewers. 


sewerage (as su’-ér-ig), s. 

(3), 8.5 -age. | 

1, A systematic arrangement of sewers, 
drains, &c., in a city, town, &c.; the system 
of sewers or underground channels, pipes, &c., 
for receiving and carrying off the sewage of a 
town, village, &c. 

* 2, The matter carried away in the sewers ; 
sewage. 


sew-in, sew-en (ew as ti), s. [See def.] 
Ichthy.: The Welsh name for a variety of 
Salmo trutta, sometimes ranked as distinct 
species, S. cambricus. Though characteristic 
of the Welsh area, it is found also in Ireland, 
and in Denmark and Norway. It attains a 
length of about three feet, 


ieee (ew as 0), pr. par.,a., & 8, [SEW 
3), v.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1. The act or occupation of working with 
or using a needle. 


2. That which is sewed by the needle. 


3. (Pl.): Compound threads of silk wound, 
cleaned, doubled and thrown, to be used for 
sewing. 


sewing-clamp, s. 
Leather ; A contrivance for holding a piece 
of work while being stitched. 


sewing-horse, s. 
Leather: A harness-maker’s clamp for hold- 
ing leather while being sewed. 


sewing-machine, s. A machine for 
sewing or stitching cloth, leather, &c. Sew- 
ing machines are of several classes: (1) Those 
in which the needle is passed completely 
through the work, as in hand-sewing. (2) 
Those making the chain-stitch, which is 
wrought by the crochet-hook or by an eye- 
pointed needle and auxiliary hook. (3) Those 
making a fair stitch on one side, the upper 
thread being interwoven by another thread 
below. (4) Those making the lock-stitch, the 
samme on both sides. The last is the latest 
and best. Sewing-machines have been by 
various modifications adapted to perform 
almost every variety of stitching which can 
be done by hand. The first sewing-machine 
was patented by Elias Howe, of the United 
States, in 1846; this was followed by the 
Singer machine in 1851; and since that time 
innumerable improvements, modifications, 
and additions have been made. America has 
constantly led in the production of sewing 
machines, as in so many other departments of 
mechanical ingenuity, and vast numbers of 
these useful implements have been exported. 

sewing-needle, s. A needle used in 
sewing. 

sewing-press, s. 

Bookbind. : The frame with stretched vertical 
cords, against which the backs of the folded 


sheets of a book are consecutively laid and 
sewed, 


[Eng. sewer 
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sewn (ew as 0), pa. par. ora. [Sew (2), v.] 


sewn-up, «a. Intoxicated. (Slang.) 


“Some of the party were considerably sewn-up,"~ 
Thackeray : Shabby Genteel Story, ch, i, 


* sew -stér (ew as 0), s. [Eng. sew (2), v.; 


fem. sulf. -ster.] A woman who sews; & 
seamstress, 
“ At every twisted thrid ay rock let fly 
Unto the sewster, that did sit me nigh.” 
Ben Jonson; Sad Shepherd, ii, 3. 
sex, s. [Fr. seve, from Lat. sexwm, accus. of 


sexus = sex, prob. lit.=a division, from seco 
= to cut; Sp. & Port. sexo; Ital sesso.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The distinction between male and female}; 
the physical difference between male and 
female ; that property or character by which 
an animal is male or female. Sexual distine- 
tions are derived from the presence and -de- 
velopment of the characteristic generative 
organs of the male and female respectively. 

2. Womarkind, by way of emphasis. (Gene- 
rally preceded by the definite article the.) 

“A tact which surpassed the tact of her sez, as much 
as the tact of her sex surpasses the tact of ours,”"— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xi. 

3. One of the two divisions of animals 

founded on the distinction of male and female. 

II, Bot.: A distinctive peculiarity of some 
flower or flowers, as bearing a stamen or 
stamens, and therefore being analogous to the 
male sex in animals, or bearing a pistil or 
pistils, and thus being analogous to the female 
sex. [SEXUAL-SYSTEM.] 


86x-, pref. [Lat.] A prefix used to denote 
six or sixfold. 


* sex Bé-€-0ti ple, a. (Lat. sevagi(es) = 
sixty times, and Eng. cowple.] Proceeding by 
sixties : as, a sexagecuple ratio, 


séx-a-g6n-ar’-i-an, a. & s, [[Eng. seaa- 
genary ; -an.] 
A, As adj. :; Sixty years of age ; sexagenary. 
B. As subst.: A person between sixty and 
seventy years of age. 


séx-ag’-én-ar-y, a.&s. [Lat. sexagenarius, 
from sexageni = sixty each ; sexaginta = sixty ; 
sew =six; Fr. sexagénaire; Sp. sewagenario ; 
Ital. sessagenario.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to the number sixty ; 
composed of or proceeding by sixties; sixty 
years of age. 


“These are the sexagenary fair ones, and upwards 
who, whether they were handsome or not in the las 
century, ought at least in this to reduce themselves 
to a decency and gravity of dress suitable to their 
years,”— Chesterfield: Common Sense, No, 6. 


*B. As substantive: 

1, A sexagenarian. 

2. A thing composed of sixty parts, or con- 
taining sixty. 

sexagenary-arithmetic, s. A scale 
in which the modulus is sixty. It is used in 
treating o* the divisions of the circle. [Srxa- 
GESIMAL, ] 


séx-a-gés'-i_ma, s. [Lat. seaagesima (dies) = 
the sixtieth (day) ; Fr. sexagésime ; Sp. & Port. 
sexagesima; Ital. sessagesima.] The second 
Sunday before Lent, so called as being about 
the sixtieth day before Easter. 


séx-a-gés'-i-mal, a. & s. [Sexacestma.] 
A. As adj.: Sixtieth; pertaining to the 
number sixty ; proceeding by sixties. 
B. As substantive: 
( a : The same as SEXAGESIMAL-FRACTION 
q.v.). 
sexagesimal -arithmetic, s. 
genary arithmetic (q.v.). 


sexagesimal-fractions, s.pl. Fractions 
whose denominators ere some power of sixty, 
as gb, sdso araso5- Such fractions were alone 
used in astronomical calculations, and so were 
formerly also called astronomical fractions. 
They are still retained in the division of the 
circle and of time, each degree or hour being 
divided into sixty minutes, and each minute 
into sixty seconds, and so on. 


*g8x’-an-a-ry, a. [Lat. ser=six. Perhaps 
a mistake for sexenavy.] Consisting of six or 
sixes ; sixfold. ¢ 

séx’-Aan-gle, s. 
(q.v.). ] 

Geom. : A figure having six angles and six 
sides ; a hexagon. 


Sexa-e 


[Pref. sex-, and Eng. angle 


 ~bOil, Ddy; PSAt, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
--cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, que &c. = bel, deL 
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sexangled—sexualize 


I ( 


séx’-An-gled (le as el), séx-Aan’-gu-lar 
a. [Pref. sev-, and Eng. angled, angular (q.v.).] 
Having six angles ; hexagonal. 
“The grubs from their sexangular abode 


Craw! out unfinish’d like the maggot's brood.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xv. 


g@éx-an’-gu-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. secangular ; 
-ly.] Inasexangular manner ; with six angles ; 
hexagonally. 
“Crystal is, in its natural growth, a sexangular 
risme, sexungularly pointed."—Grew. Cosmologia, 
koi, ch. iii, 
géx-dé’-céene, s. 
cené,] [CETENE.] 
géx -dé¢’-im-al, a. [Lat. sexdecim = sixteen.] 
Crystall. : Having sixteen faces ; applied to 
a crystal when the prism or middle part has 
six faces, and the two summits together ten 
faces, or the reverse. 


séx-dé-cyl, s. (Pref. sex-, and Eng. decyl.] 

[CEryt. ] 
sexdecyl-alcohol, s. 
HOL.] 

* sex-dig’-it-ism, s. (Lat. ser =six, and digi- 
tus =a finger or toe.] The state or condition 
of having six fingers on one or both hands, 
or six toes on one or both feet. 


* séx-dié’-it-ist, s. [Sexpiairism.] One who 
has six fingers on one or both hands, or six 
toes on one or both feet. 


[Pref. sev-, and Eng. de- 


(CrTyYLIc-aLco- 


séx-du-6-dé¢-im-al, a. [Lat. sex=six, 
and duodecim = twelve.] 

Crystall. : Having eighteen faces ; applied to 
a crystal when the prism or middle part has 
six faces, and the two summits together twelve 


faces. 
“séxed, s. [Eng. sex; -ed.] Having sex. 
‘* Lose her gentle sea'd humanitie.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Four Playesin One, 
péx’-6n-a-ry,a. [Lat. sev=six.] Proceeding 
by sixes; specif. applied to a system of arith- 
metic whose base is six. ; 


s6x-6n’-ni-al, a. (Lat. serenni(wm)=a space 
of six years : sev = six, and annus =a year; 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Lasting or continuing for 
six years ; happening once in six years. 
“A consolidation of the short-dated or sexennial 
bonds.”—Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1886, 
séx-én-ni-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sevennial ; -ly.J 
Once in every six years, 
sex’-fid, séx’-i-fid, a. 
pret. of jindo = to cleave.] 
Bot. : (Of a calyx, a corolla, &c.): Six-cleft. 
séx’-foil, s. [Lat. sec=six, and folium=a 
leaf.] A plant or flower having six leaves. 
* gs6x-hind’-man, s. [A.S. siz=six; hund 
= hundred, and man = man.] 
Eng. Hist. : One of the middle thanes, who 
were valued at 600s. } 
péx-il’-lidn (lias y), s. [SextTritron.] 


* séx’-i-syl-la-ble, s. [Pref. sex-, and Eng. 
syllable (q.v.).] A word having six syllables. 


[Lat. ser, and fidi, 


séx-iv-a-lent, a. [Sexvaenr.] 


Pe ees 
sexless, a. [Eng. sex, s.; -less.] Having 
no sex; destitute of the characteristics of sex. 


“* How the sexless workers . . . 
Wrought to Christian faith and holy order 
Savage hearts alike and barren moor.” 
O. Kingsley : Saint's Tragedy. (Proem.) 


4 The term is often applied to religious of 
both sexes. ; 
séx-loc’-u-lar, a. (Pref. sew-, and Eng. locu- 

lar (q.v.); Fr. sevloculaire.] 
Bot. : (Of a fruit): Having six cells. 
*séx'-lYy, a. [Eng. sex, s.; -ly.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of sex ; sexual. 
g6xt, s. [Lat. sevtus = sixth.] 
Roman Ritual : The office for hora seata (the 
sixth hour = noon). It consists of a hymn, 


three psalms, the little chapter, and versicles 
and responses. [OFFICE, s., {J (2).] 


Béx’-tain, s. [Lat. sex=six.] A stanza of 
six lines, 
* séx’-tains, s. [Lat., from sextus = sixth.] 
1. Roman Antig.: A coin, the sixth part of 
an as. 
2, Astron. : The sextant (q.v.), 


séx’-tant, s, [Lat. sevtans, genit. seetantis= 
a sixth part; Fr. sextunt; Sp. sextante; Ital. 
sestante. | 

1, Math. : The sixth part of the cireumfer- 
ence of a circle. 

2. Surv. & Navig. : An instrument used in 
measuring angles, founded upon the optical 
principle that aray of light twice reflected 
from plane reflectors makes, with the ray 
before reflection, an angle equal to twice the 
angle of inclination of the reflecting surfaces. 
It resembles a quadrant, but has an are of 
about 65°. The 
reflecting sex- 
tant is an im- 
proved form 
of the quad- 
rant of reflec- 
tion, invented 
by Newton in 
1699 [Quap- 
RANT], and is 
capable of 
measuring 
angles of 120° 
or more. It 
consists of a 
frame, gene- 
rally of metal, but sometimes of ebony, stiff- 
ened by cross-braces, and having an are em- 
bracing about 65° of a circle. This is divided 
into double the number of degrees actually em- 
braced between the two extreme graduations 
of the arc, as the fixed and movable glasses,. 
owing to the double reflection, only form with 
each other an angle equal to half the angular 
distance between the two objects observed, 
one of which is seen directly and the other 
by reflection from the index-glass. 

3. Astron. : Sextans: one of the constella- 
tions introduced by Hevelius. It extends a 
little more than from the equator to the 
ecliptic, between Regulus and Cor Hydre. 


* s6x’-ta-ry (1), s. [Lat. sextarius =the sixth 
of anything.]- 
Roman Antig.: A dry and liquid measure 
containing about a pint. 
* séx’-ta-_ry (2), * séx’-tér-Y, s. [Sacristy.] 


sextary-land, s. Land givento a church 
or religious house for maintenance of a sexton 
or sacristan. 


séx’-tene, s. 
(HEXxENE.] 


sex-tétt’, s. 
Séx’-ti-an, s. [See def.) 

Philos. (Pl.): The followers of Quintus 

Sextius (born cire. 70 %.c.), who founded a 


school of philosophy at Rome. 


“ Abstinence from animal food, daily self-examina- 
tion, anda leaning toward the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls are among the Pythagorean ele- 
ments in the philosophy of the Sextéans. eit teach- 
ing seems to have consisted principally of exhortations 
to moral excellence, to energy of soul, and to inde- 
pendence with reference to external things,”—Ueber- 
weg: Hist. Phil. (Eng. ed,), i. 221, 


séx’tile, a. (Lat. sextus = sixth.) A term 
used to denote the position or aspect of two 
planets when distant from each other sixty 
degrees or two signs. It is marked thus *. 
“To the blank moon ‘ 
Her office they preserib'd, to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions and aspects 
In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite.” 
ilton: P. L., x. 659, 
séx-til-lidn (li as y), s. (Lat. sext(us) = 
sixth, and Eng. (m)illion.| In American and 
French notation a number represented by a 
unit with twenty-one ciphers annexed. In 
English notation a million raised to the sixth 
power, a unit with thirty-six ciphers annexed. 


séx’-tine, a. & s. [Lat. sext(us)= sixth; -ine.] 
* A. As adj.: Sixteenth. (Nashe: Lenten 
Stuffe.) 
B. As subst. : [DraLLyL]. 


* séx’-ti-ply, v.t. [Sexrupze.] To multiply 

sixfold. ’ < 

“So some affections our soules browes unbend, 
And other some do sextiply each dent.” 
Davies» Microcosmos, p. 38. 

séx’-t0 (pl. séx’-tds), s. (Lat. abl. sing. of 

sextus =sixth.] A book formed by folding the 

sheets into six leaves each, 


sexto-decimo, s. A size of book in 
which each signature is folded to contain six- 
teen leaves; generally abbreviated 16mo, 16°, 


[Lat. sext(us) = sixth; -ene.] 


[SEsTET. } 


séx’-ton, s. [A contract. of sacristan (q.v.).] 
An under officer of the church, whose duty 
is to take care of the vessels, vestinents, &c., 
belonging to the church, to attend on the 
officiating minister, and perform other duties 
| eclea re eee beac which is added 
the duty of digging an ling uw aves in 
the charchyari die office Tosa to 
that of a janitor in other buildings. 

“(T) always kept the sexton’s arms in 


use 
ith digging graves and ringing dead men’s knells.” 
Marlowe ; Jew of Malta, ii, 2, 


* séx’-ton-éss, s. [Eng. sexton; -ess.]) A 
female sexton. 
“ The sextoness hastened to turn on the gas.” 
Barham ; Ingoldsby Legends ; Sir Rupert. 
*géx’-ton-ry, *séx-tén-ry, s. (Eng. sex- 
ton; -ry.] The office or post of sexton ; sex- 
tonship. 


“The sextonry of our ladye churche in Rome,.”"— 
Berners: Froissart; Cronyctle, vol, ii., ch. excvii. 


séx’-ton-ship, s. [Eng. sexton; -ship.] The 
office ox a sexton. 
“He died before my day of sextonship.” 
Byron: Churchill's Grave, 
* séx’-try, s. 


(Spxrary, (2).] 


séx’-tu-ple, a. [Low Lat. sextuplus, from 
sex = six, and plico = to fold.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sixfold ; six times as many. 

“Man's length, being a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the sole of the foot, is sextuple unto his 
breadth, or a right line drawn from the ribs of one 
Ae to another.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., 
c. v. 

2. Music: Applied to music divided into 
bars containing six equal notes or their equiva- 
lents, generally considered a sort of compound 
common time, 


séx’-tu-plét, s. [SexTuPLe.] 
Music: A double triplet, six notes to be 
performed in the time of four. 


séx’-u-al, a. [Lat. serualis, from sexus = sex; 
Fr. sewuel; Sp. sexwal; Ital. sesswale.] Per- 
taining to sex or the sexes ; distinguishing the 
sex; peculiar to the distinction and office of 
male and female; pertaining to the genital 
organs : as serwal intercourse, serual diseases, 
&e. 


sexual-affinity, s. 
Biol. : Power of hybridization. 


"i ais Wabi ds s. [GAMOoGENE- 
SIS. 


sexual-selection, s. 

Biol.: The modification of the two ‘sexes 
through natural selection in relation to differ- 
ent habits of life, or the modification of the 
one sex in relation to the other. The latter is 
the more common. Male mammals, alligators, 
stag-beetles, &c., generally fight for the pos- 
session of the females. Among birds, again, 
the males exhibit their splendid plumage or 
sing with all their skill to attract the females. 
In both cases sexual selection tends to modify 
ae ay ane (Darwin: Origin of Species, 
ch, iv. 


sexual-system, s. 

1. Physiol. ; The sexual organs collectively, 
with their collateral appendages anjl arrange- 
ments. The male and female elements pre- 
duce what are usually termed sperm-cells and 
gerim-cells respectively, the fusion of the two 
cells being required for the production of a 
fertile embryo. Except in the very lowest 
forms of life, this statement is generally cor- 
rect as regards all animate Nature, of the 
vegetable kingdom equally with the animal. 


2. Bot.: The classification of plants by the 
number, length, and grouping of the stamens, 
and the orders by the number, &c., of the 
pistils. [ARTIFICIAL-SYSTEM, LINN@AN-SY¥A- 
TEM. } 


“The adoption of the sexual system by Professor 
Martyn at Cambridge, and by Dr. Hope at Edin- 
burgh, is to be considered as the era of the establish- 
ment of the Linnean system in Britaip.”—Pulteney : 
Sketches of Botany. 


séx’-u-al-ist, s. [Eng. sewual; -ist.] One 
who maintains or supports the doctrine of 
sexes in plants; one who classifies plants ac- 
cording to the sexual system (q.v.). 


* g6x-u-al-1-t¥, s. [Eng. seual; -ity.] The 
* quality or state of being distinguished by sex ; 
recognition of sexual relations. 


séx’ u-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. sevual; -ze.) To 
give sex to; to distinguish into sexes. __ 


a ee ee 
fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, @ = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. | 


etx’-u-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sewual; -ly.] In a 
sexual manner or relation. . 


s6x-va-lent,a. [Lat. sexc=six, and valens, 
genit. valentis, pr. par. of valeo = to be worth.) 
Chem.: Equivalent to six units of any 
standard, especially to six atoms of hydrogen, 


sexvalent-elements, s. pl. [Hrxaps.] 


séy (1), s. (Fr. saye] A sortof woollen cloth. 
(Scolch.) 


séy (2), s. [Icel. segi=aslice.] The opening 
in a garment through which the arm passes ; 
the seam in a coat or gown which runs under 
the arm. (Scotch.) 


séy, v.t: [A.S. séhan, séon; Icel.’séa.] To 
strain, asa liquid. (Scotch.) 


wéy-bert-ite, s. [After H. Seybert; suff. 
-ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
mostly in tabular crystals with a thin foliated 
Micaceous structure. Hardness, 4 to 5; sp. 
gr. 3 to 3°1; lustre, pearly; colour, reddish- 

rown, yellowish, copper-red. Compos.: a 
hydrated silicate of alumina, magnesia, lime, 
with some sesqui- and protoxide of iron. 
Dana divides this species into (1) the Amity 
seybertite, (2) xanthophyllite, and (3) brandis- 
ite. (See these words.) 


Séy-chélles’, s. pl. [See def.] 
Geog.: A group of islands, north-east of 
Madagascar. 


Seychelles-cocoanut, s. 
*geye, pret. of v. [Srs.] 


‘afoot, interj. (See def.] An oath or impre- 
eation, abbreviated from God’s foot. 


is ia sforz-a’-to (z as tz), adv. 
Music; Forced. A term signifying that the 
note or notes pointed out by the sign sf are 
to be emphasised more strongly than they 
would otherwise be in the course of the 
rhythm. 


sfré-gazz'-t, (zz as tz), s. (Ital. sfreggare = 
to rub, from ea = out, and frico = to rub.] 
Art: A term applied to a mode of glazing 
adopted by Titian and other old masters for 
soft shadows of flesh, &c., and consisting in 
dipping the finger into the colour, and draw- 
ing it once along the surface to be painted 
with an even movement. (Fuairholt.) 


sfai-ma/-to, a. [Ital. = smoky.] ° 
Paint.: A term applied to that style of 
inting wherein the tints are so blended that 

he outline is scarcely perceptible, the whole 
presenting an indistinct, misty appearance, 


sgra-fit’-to, a. [Ital. =scratched.] Applied 
to a style of painting in which a white ground 
is chipped or worked away, so as to expose a 
black sub-surface. 


*ghab, v.i. & t. [Suanpy.] 

_ A, Intrans.: To play mean or shabby tricks ; 
to act shabbily ; to skulk or sneak away. 

B. Trans. ;: To rnb or scratch, as a dog or 
cat scratching itself, 

¥ To-shab off: To get rid of. 

“T would have shadbed him of purely.”"— Farquhar: 

Love & a Bottle, iv. 3. 


shab, s. (Suapsy.] A disease in sheep; scab. 


* shab’-béd, * shab’-byd, a. [Eng. shad; 
-ed.) Scabby, mean, shabby. 


“They mostly had short hair, and went in a shabbed 
condition.”—Wood; Athen. Oxon., ii. 743. 


shab'-bi-ly, adv. (Eng. shabby ; -ly.] 

1. In a shabby manner or state; with 
shabby, threadbare, or worn clothes: as, To 
be dressed shabbily. 

2. In a shabby or mean manner; meanly: 
as, To act shabbily. 


ehab’-bi-néss, s. [Eng. shabby; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being shabby; 
the state of being threadbare or worn. 


“He ex his gay shabbiness of clothes, fit for 
& much younger man, to warm ones that would be 
decent for a much older one.”—Spectator. 


2. Squalor, dirt ; state of neglect. 


“ Shabbiness holds its ground here and there, both 
in the Strand and in its eastward continuation, Fleet 
Street."—Duily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885. 


3. Meanness of conduct. 


[Lopo10Ba.] 


sexually—shad. 


shab’-ble, s. [Dut. sabel; Ger. stbel.] A 
cutlass, a hanger. (Scotch.) 


“T think it suld hae set the shabble my father the 
deacon had at Bothwell brig a walking again.”—Scott ¢ 
fob Roy, ch, xxvi. 


shab’-by, a. [A doublet of scabby (q.v.).] 
1. Ragged, threadbare, much worn. 


“Tsat down on one of the benches, at the other end 
of which was seated a man with very shabby clothes.” 
—Goldsmith.: Essay 6. 


2. Dressed in ragged, threadbare, or much- 
worn clothes, 


“ For the dean was so shabby, and looked like a ninny, 

That the captain supposed he was curate to Jinny.” 

Swift: Hamilton's Baron. 
3. Mean, paltry, despicable, low. 

“These shabby evasions’ are themselves sufficient 
arguments against those who use them.”—TZooke : 
Diversions of Purlez, pt. ii, ch. vii. 

shabby-genteel, a. Having a certain 

remnant of gentility in manner, though shab- 
bily dressed. (Used generally of one who, in 
popular phrase, ‘‘has seen better days,” but 
now has somewhat threadbare clothes.”) 


shab’-rack, s. [Ger. schabrache; Fr. chab- 
raque, from Turk. tshaprak ; Hungar. csabrag.] 
The cloth or housing of a military saddle, 


*ghab-roon, s. [SHas.] A shabby fellow. 
(I. Browne: Works, ii. 184.) 


+ sha’ - bib, * shaw’ - biibbe, s. 
doubtful. ] 
Bot.: Lunaria biennis. (Britten & Holland.) 


shack (1), *sha&cke, s. [Prob. from shake 
(q-v.).] 


(Etym. 


1. Grain shaken from the ripe ear, eaten by 
swine, &c., after harvest. 

2. Beech, oak, &c., mast for swine’s food. 
(Prov.) 

3. Liberty of winter pasturage. 

4, A shiftless, lazy fellow; a vagabond; a 
sturdy beggar. (Prov.) 

eee a shack as Fitzharris."—North: Examen, 
Pp 

{| Common of shack: The right of persons 
occupying lands lying together in the same 
common field to turn out their cattle after 
harvest to feed promiscuously in that field. 


shack (2), s. [Etym.doubtful.] (See extract.) 


‘““A shack is a one-story bouse built of cotton-woed 
logs, driven in the ground like piles, or laid one upon 
another. The roof is of sticks and twigs covered with 
dirt, and if there is no woman to insist on tidiness 
the floor will be of pounded earth.”"—Century Maga- 
zine, Aug., 1882, p. 51L 


shack, v.i. [SHack (1), 6.] 
1. To be shed or fall, as corn at harvest. 


2. To feed in stubble, or upon the waste 
corn of the field. 


3. To rove or wander about, as a tramp or 


beggar. (Prov.) 
shack, a, [An abbreviation of shackle (2) 


(q.v.).] (See compounds.) 


shack-bolt, s. 
Her.: A fetter, such as might be put on the 
wrists or ankles of prisoners. 


shack-lock, s. [SHackK.ock.] 


*ghack’-a-tor-y, s. [For shake a Tory.] 
(Tory.] An Irish hound. (Dekker.) 


shac’-kle (1), s. [Eng. shack (1), s.; dimin. 
suff. -le.] Stubble. (Prov.) 


shac’-kle (2) * schak-kyl, * scha-kle, s. 
[A.8. sceacul =adond ; cogn. with Icel. skékull 
=the pole of a carriage; Sw. skakel = the 
loose shaft of a carriage; Dan. skagle=a 
trace for a carriage; O. Dut. schakel = link or 
ring of a chain. Named from its shaking 
about; A.S. sceacan, scacan = to shake.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A fetter, gyve, or handeuff, or similar 
contrivance to confine the limbs, so as to 
restrain the use of them, or to prevent. free 
motion. 

“They touch our country and their shackles fall.” 

Cowper: Task, ii. 42. 

*(2) A fetter-like band or chain worn on the 
legs or arms for ornament. 

“They had all ear-rings made of gold, and gold 
shackles about their legs and arms.”— Dampier: 

Voyages (an. 169°). 

(3) The hinged and curved bar of a padlock, 
by which it is hung to the staple. 
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(4) The iron by which the bed or body of a 
carriage is made to rest upon the spring-bar. 

2. Fig.: Anything which obstructs, re- 
strains, or embarrasses free action, 

Il. Technically : 

1, Husbandry: A clevy (q.v.). 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A link in a chain-cable which may be 
opened to allow it to be connected to the ring 
of the anchor or divided into lengths, usually 
fifteen fathoms. It consists of a clevy, bolt, 
and key. Used for the chains also. 

(2) A ring on the port through which the 
port-bar is passed to close the port-hole 
effectually. 

(3) The clevy, secured by a pin and bolt to 
the shank of an anchor, and to which the 
cable is bent; used in place of the old- 
fashioned anchor-ring. 

8. Rail.: A link for coupling railway-car 
riages. (Amer.) 

shackle-bar, s. 

Rail. : A coupling-bar, 

shackle-bolt, s. 

1, A bolt having # shackle or clevy on the 
end, 

2. A bolt passing through the eyes of a 
clevy or shackle. 

3, Her.: A shackle. 

shackle-bone, s. 
shackles are put ; the wrist. 

shackle-crow, s. 

Naut.: A bolt-extractor with a shackle in- 
stead of a claw. 


* shackle-hammed, a. Bow-legged. 


shackle-jack, s. 

Vehicles: An implement for attaching the 
thills to the shackle on the axle where a box 
of india-rubber is used to prevent rattling. 

shackie-joint, s. 

Compar. Anat.: A joint in which two rings 
of bone are connected, as in the spine-bones 
of some fishes, 


shac'-kle, v.t. 
I, Literally: 
1, To chain, to fetter ; to confine the limbs 
of, so as to prevent free motion ; to put shac- 
kles or fetters on. 
2. To join by a shackle, link, or chain, as 
railway-carriages. (Amer.) 
II. Fig. : To fetter ; to obstruct or impede ; 
to embarrass, to hamper. 
shack’-lock, s. [Eng. shack(le), and lock.] A 
shackle-bolt ; a sort of shackle. 


shack’-ly, a. [For shake; -ly.] Shaky, ric- 
ketty. 


[FETTER-LOCK.] 


The bone on which 
(Scotch.) 


[SHACKLE (2), s.] 


gsh>~, * shadde, s. [A.S. sceadda ; Prov. Ger. 
schade =a shad; Irish & Gael. sgadan; Wel. 
ysgadan = 
a herring.] 
Ichthy. : 
The popu- 
Jar name of 
three ana- 
dromous 
fishes of 
the genus 4 a 
Clupea ; ALLICE-SHAD, 

1. The American Shad, Clupea sapidissima, 
an important food fish, abundant on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States and in the Delaware, 
Hudson, and some other rivers. It spawns in 
fresh water. Great numbers are taken, it being 
highly esteemed and considered one of the best 
of food fishes. 

2. The Allice Shad. [A.tice.] 

3. The Twaite Shad, Clupea jinta, from twelve 
to sixteen inches long, Common on the coasts 
of Britain and Europe, ascending rivers; 
abundant in the Nile. The flesh is coarser 
than that of the Allice Shad. 


shad-bellied, a. 
1. Having a flat belly; opposed to pot- 
bellied (q.v.). 


2. Having a gradual slope from the front 
backward, as the skirt of a cut-away coat. 


shad-belly, s. An humorous epithet 
applied to a Quaker, from the customary shape 
of his coat. (U.8.) 


bOu, b6y; DERE, JWI; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -iig 


~ian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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shad-bush, s. 

Bot.: Amelanchier canadensis. It is found 
in Canada and the northern United States, 
putting forth its racemes of white, roseate 
flowers in April or May, when the shad is 
ascending the rivers: hence the name Shad- 
bush, Called also June-berry, because the 
fruit, which is edible, is ripe in June. (SER- 
VICE-BERRY.] 


shad-frog, s. 

Zool. : Rana habecina, called also R, virgini- 
ea; an American frog, resembling the common 
species, but with a much more pointed muzzle, 
and generally only two inches long. It is 
very common in Carolina, is a persistent 
croaker, leaps several feet, and comes to land 
about the time that shads come to the shore. 


shad-salmon, s. 

Ichthy. : Coregonus clupeiformis, from Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. Called also the Fresh-water 
Herring. 


* shadde, pret. of v. [SHED, v.] 


shad’-dock, s. [Named after Capt. Shaddock, 
who first introduced the fruit from China into 
the West Indies early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.] 

Bot. & Hort. : Citrus deewmana. The shoots 
are pubescent; the leaves ovate, generally 
sub-acute, large, with their stalk winged ; the 
flowers large and white; the fruit nearly 
round, with a pale yellow skin, and a white or 
reddish pulp. It is large, sometimes weighing 
from ten to twenty pounds. When abnor- 
mally large, it is a Pompoleon, when small, 
a Forbidden fruit, while a small sub-variety 
with clustered fruit is a Grape-fruit. 


Bhade, *schade, s. [A.S. sced, sceade= 
shadow (q.v.). ] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, A state of comparative obscurity, caused 
by the interception, cutting off, or interrup- 
tion of the rays of light; comparative dimness 
or gloom caused by the interception of light. 

2. Darkness, obscurity. (In this sense often 
used in the plural.) 

“ The shades of night were falling fast.” 
Longfellow : Excelsior. 

3. A shaded or obscure Place; a place shel- 
tered from the rays of the sun, as a grove or 
wood ; hence, a secluded retreat. 


“He ended—or she heard no more: 
He led her from the yew-tree shade,” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, ii. 


* 4, Protection, shelter. 


“* Under the sweet shade of your government.” 
Shakesp, : Henry V., ii. 2. 


*5, Ashadow. [SHapow, s., I. 2 (5).] 


6. Hence, something unreal or having no 

Teal existence. 
“ The earth's a shade that I pursue no more.” 
Cowper: The Nativity. 

7. A degree or gradation of light. 

“White, red, yellow, blue, with their several de- 

‘ees or shades and mixtures, as green, come in only 

yy the eyes.”—Locke. 

8, A small or scarcely perceptible degree or 
@mount: as, Prices are a shade higher. 


9. A screen; something which throws or 
causes 2 shadow, or diminishes the strength of 
light, as— 

Q) A coloured glass in a sextant or other 
optical instrument for solar observations. 


(2) A hollow conic frustum of paper or 
metal surrounding the flame of a lamp, in 
order to confine the light within a given cir- 
cular area. 


(8) A hollow globe of ground glass or other 
translucent material, used for diffusing the 
light of a lamp or burner. 


(4) A contrivance for protecting the eyes 
from the direct rays of the sun or artificial 
light. 

(5) A hollow cylinder perforated with holes, 
used to cover a night-light. 


(6) A hollow glass covering used to 
ornaments, &c., from dust. : ppee 


(7) A window-blind (q.v.). 


10. The soul, after its separation from the 
body ; from its being supposed to be percep- 
tible to the sight, but not to the touch; a 
ghost, a spirit. 

“If shades by carnagi 
Patroclus’ epirit Teas bade Sere 
i (PI ) ee Mane Siege of Corinth, xxv. 
- (PL): The abode of spirits ; Hades ; th 
invisible world of the ancients, ch 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father 


shadde—shadow 


12. (Pl.): Wine vaults. Brewer says that 
the expression originated at Brighton, when 
the old bank ‘‘was turned by Mr. Savage into 
a smoking-room and gin-shop. . . . This term 
was not inappropriate, as the room was in 
reality shaded by the opposite house. 

Il. Paint.: The dark or-darker part of a 
picture ; deficiency or absence of illumination. 

“The means by which the painter works, and on 

which the effect of his picture depends, are light and 
shade, warin and cold colours."—Reynolds: Art of 
Painting, Note 39. 

{ Both shade and shadow express that dark- 
ness which is occasioned by the sun’s rays 
being intercepted by any body; but shade 
simply expresses the absence of the light, and 
shadow signifies also the figure of the body 
which thus intercepts the light. Trees natu- 
rally produce a shade by means of their 
branches and leaves ; and wherever the image 
of the tree is reflected on the earth, that forms 
its shadow. (Crabb.) 


shade-fish, s. 
Ichthy.: A translation of the Lat. umbra, 
the old Roman name.of the Maigre (q.v.). 


shade-hook, s. A hook for holding a 
curtain-cord. 


shade, v.t.. [SHADE, s.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To shelter or screen from light, by inter- 
cepting its rays; to shelter from the light and 
heat of the sun. 


“A pleasant brook, shaded by the trees from both 
wind and sun.”—Cook: Second Voyage, bk. i., ch. v. 


2. To throw or cast a shade over ; to render 
comparatively gloomy or obscure, by inter- 
cepting the light. 

3. To cover with a shade or screen, or other 
contrivance for intercepting or interrupting 
the rays of light: as, To shade one’s eyes with 
the hand. 

*4, To shelter, to hide. 


“Ere in our own house I do shade my head, 
The good patricians must be visited.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ii. 1, 
* 5. To protect, to shelter. 
“ Leave not the faithful side 

That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects,” 

bin: Milton: P. L., ix. 266, 
Il. Painting, &c.: 
1. To paint in obscure colours; to darken. 
2. To mark with gradations of colour. 


“ The portal shone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by shading pencil drawn.” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 508, 


shad’-éd, pa. par. & a. [SHavk, v.] 


shaded broad-bar, s. 

Entom.: A British geometer-moth, Thera 
obeliscata. 

shaded-pug, s. 

Entom.: A British geometer-moth, Eupithe- 
cia subumbrata. 


* shade’-ful, a. (Eng. shade; -ful(l).] Shady. 
“The only child of shadeful Savernake.” 
Drayton: Poly-Vlbion, 8. 3. 
* shade’-léss, a. [Eng. shade; -less.] Desti- 
tute of shade ; unshaded. 


“ More than watersprings to shadeless sands, 
More to me were the comfort of her hands.” 
A. C. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, ix. 


shad’-ér, s. [Eng. shad(e), v. ; -er.] 
1. One who or that which shades. 
* 2, A maligner, a slanderer. 
“In every age virtue has its shaders or maligners.” 
—Sir D. Carlton ; Memoirs, p. 199. 
shades, s. pl. [Suans, s., I. 11, 12.] 


shad’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. shady; -ly.] Ina 
shady manner. 
shad’-i-néss, s. (Eng. shady; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being shady. 
shad’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Sans, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act or process of causing a shade or 


shadow ; interception or interruption of light ; 
obscuration. 


2. That which represents the effect of light 


and shade on a drawing; the filling up of an 
outline, 


sha-doéf’, sha-diif’, s. [Arab. shadaf.] 
The oldest known contrivance for elevating 
water, being found represented on monu- 


ments of as early date as 1432 B.c. It is 
still very common along the Nile, being used 
for purposes of irrigation. It consists of 
along stout pole or : 

rod suspended ona 
frame at about one- 
fifth of its length 
from the end. The 
short end is 
weighted to act as 
a counterpoise of a 
lever, and from the 
long end a bucket 
of leather or earth- 
enware is suspend- 
ed by a rope. The 
worker dips the 


SHADOOF, 

bucket in the river, . 

and aided by.the counterpoising weight, raises 
it, and empties the water into a hole dug in 
the bank, from which a channel conducts it 
to the lands to be irrigated. 


shadow, * schead-ewe, * schad-ue, s. 


[A.8. sceadu, accus. pl. sceadwa; cogn. with 
Dut. schaduw; O. H. Ger. scato (genit. scat- 
ewes); Ger. schatten; Goth. skadus; Gr. 
oxétos, oKxoria (skotos, skotia); Ir. & Gael. 
sgath, from the same root as Gr. cxia (skia) = 
shade; Sansc. shhadyad = shade; Eng. sky.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Shade within defined limits; the figure 
of a body projected on the ground, &c., by 
the interception of light ; obscurity or depriva- 
tion of light, apparent on a surface or plane, 
and representing the form of the body which 
intercepts the rays of light. 

oN b , that during his al 

the ncaa of Tae see a5 area Tidin extents 
beyond the Oritz) the 2 shadows fall not the same 
way, as in other parts; for when they sail'd far into 
the ocean, towards the south, there, the sh 

nigh noon-day declin’'d southward ; and when the sun 
was upon the meridian, they had no shadows at alL”"— 
Rooke: Arrian; Alexander's Expedition, bk. v., 

XXvV. 
(2) Darkness, gloom, shade, obscurity. 
** By the revolution of the skies 
Night's sable shadows from the ocean rise.” 
Denham. (Todd,) 
(3) Shade ; comparative obscurity or gloom, 


* (4) An obscure or shady place ; a secluded 

retreat. 
“To the secret shadows I retire, 
To pay my penance till my years expire.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; #neid vi, 788. 

(5) The dark part of a picture; the repre- 
sentation of comparative deficiency or depriva- 
tion of light ; shade. 

“A shadow is a diminution of the first and second 
light. The first light is that which proceeds imme- 
diately from a lightened boas as the beams of the 
sun, The second is an accidental light, spreading 
itself into the air, or medium, proceeding from the 
other, Shadows are threefold: the first a single 
shadow, and the least of all; and is proper to the plain 
surface, where it is not wholly possessed of the light, 
The second is the double shadow, and it is used soe 
the surface begins onee to forsake yone eye, as in 
columns, The third shadow is made by crossing over 
cane double shadow again, which darkeneth by a 

hird It_is used for the inmost shadow, and 
farthest from the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves.” 
—Peacham: On Drawing. 
(6) A reflected image, as ina mirror or water 
hence, any image or portrait. 
“To your shadow will I make true love.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 
*(7) A shade or protection for the face. 
“ For your head here's precious geer, ° 
Bongrace, cross-cloths, squares, and shadows, 
Dressings which your worship made us 
Work upon above a year.” 
ordan: Death Dissected (1649). 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) A spirit, a ghost, a shade. 
“ Came wandering by a shadow like an angel.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., i. & 
* (2) An imperfect or faint representation ; 
an adumbration, a prefiguration ; a dim fore- 
showing or bodying forth. 


“The law having a shadow of good things to come, 
and not the very image of the things.”—Hebrews x. L 


* (3) A type, a mystical representation. 


“ Types and shadows of that destined seed.” 
Hilton: P. L., xii, 238, 


* (4) A slight or faint appearance ; a shade. 


“With whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.”—Jamees i. 17. 


(5) Something unsubstantial or unreal, 
though presenting the appearance of reality ; 


‘an image produced by the imagination. 


“To worship shadows, and adore false shapes.” 
Shakesp. - Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2, 
(6) A constant or inseparable companion or 
attendant. : 
“ Sin and her shadow, death, and miner, 
* Milton: P. L., x. 1% 


it a t ather; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, otir, rale, full; try, Syrian, 2, @=6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


. 


shadow—shaft 
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shid’-ow, v.t. 


*(7) An uninvited guest, introduced to a 
feast by one who is invited. (A translation 
ot the Latin wmbra.) 

“T must not have my board pestered with shadows, 
That under other men’s protection break in 
Without invitement.” 

Massinger ; Unnatural Combat. 

(8) Shelter, protection. 

“Within the shadow of your power.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 4. 

II. Optics: Shadows are, theoretically con- 
sidered, of two kinds, geometrical and physi- 
cal. If a shadow be supposed to be produced 
by the interception of light proveeding from a 
single mathematical point, it will be well de- 
fined by straight lines proceeding from the 
point, and grazing the intervening object. 


SHADOW. 


But as every luminous body is possessed of 
some magnitude, and, therefore, emits light 
from many points, the ‘shadow i is not precisely 
detined, but consists of a portion in perfect 
shadow, or to which no luminous rays have 
access, and penumbra, to which some rays 
have access. In the former case the theoreti- 
cal shadow is a geometric one, in the latter 
physical, t.e., such as actually occurs in nature. 


J May your shadow never be or grow less: May 
you escape the clutches of the devil! hence, 
May you be fortunate, It was fabled that when 
students of magic had attained a certain pro- 
ficiency, they had to run round a subterranean 
hall, pursued by the devil. If he succeeded 
in catching only their shadow, they became 
first-rate magicians, but were thenceforth 
shadowless. (Brewer.) 

“The recipients ... hope that Sara’s shadow may 

mever grow less."—Referee, Jan, 2, 1887. 
+ shadow-grass, s. 
Bot.: Probably Luzula, (Britten & Holland.) 


* shadow-house, s. A summer-house. 


shadow of death, s. The approach of 
death or calamity. (Job iii. 5.) 


shadow-picture, s. A photograph 
taken by means of the Roentgen X-rays. [See 
SKIAGRAPH, SHADOWGRAPH, R@NTGEN Rays. ] 


{SHapow, s.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To overspread with obscurity or shade ; 
to shade; to obscure by intercepting the light 


or heat from. 


“ At the leastway y* shadowe of Peter when he came 
by, might shadow some of them.”—Acts v. 15, (1551.) 


2. To darken, to obscure, to cloud; to cast 
& gloom over. 


~3. To mark with slight gradations of light 
or color; to shade, 
*4, To paint in dark or obscure colors. 


“If the parts be too much distant, so that there be 
void spaces which are deeply shadowed, then place in 
those voids some fold, to make a joining of the parts.” 
—Dryden: Dufresnoy, 

* 5, To represent by a shadow. 


“Certes a shadowe hath likenesse of the thing of 
which it is shadowed, but shadowe is not same thing 
of which it is shadowed."—Chaucer : Persones Tale. 


IL. Figuratively : 
* 1, To screen, to hide, to conceal. 


“Thereby shall we shadow 
The number of our host.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 4 


* 2. To shelter, to protect. 
“Shadowing their ae under your wings of war.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 1, 
*3. To follow closely; to attend on as 
closely as a shadow. 
4. T» represent or indicate faintly or im- 
perfectly ; to adumbrate. 


5. To represent typically. (Frequently fol- 
lowed by forth.) pelea ¢ 


shad’-dw-graph, s, A shadow-picture. 


shid'-ow-i-néss, s. [Eng. shadowy ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being shadowy. 


shad’-ow-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [SHavow, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & aubily! adj.: (See 
the verb).. 


shad’-rach, s. 


shif-fér-oon,, s. 
shaf’-fle, v.i. 
shaf-fier, s 


* shaff’-nét, s. 


Shaf’-i-ites, s. pl. 


shaft, 


C. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang. : Shade or gradation of light 
and color; shauing. 
“The line of distance ... withall itsadumbrations 
and shadowings.”—Evelyn: Architecture, 
2. Paint. : The art of correctly representing 
the shadows of objects. 
* shad’- ow -ish, a. 
Shadowy. 
“That truth whereof theirs was but a shadowish 
Tesemblance.’—Hooker; Eccles. Politie, bk. viii. 
shad’-ow-léss, a. [Eng. shadow, s. ; 
Having no shadow. [SHADOW, s. {.] 

“ Fairies and shadowless witches,”—Miss Edgeworth > 
Ennui, ch. iii, 
shad’-ow-y, a 

I, Literally : 
1. Full of shade; shady, shaded ; causing 
Shade; gloomy, obscure. - 


“On sunny slope and beechen swell, 
The shadowy light of evening fell.” 
Longfellow; Burial of the Minnisink. 


2. Like a shade or spirit. 


“ Bid not the shudowy phantoms stay.” 
Longfellow ; Coplus de Manrique. 


II. Figuratively : 

1. Dimly seen; obscure, dim. 

*2, Faintly; dimly or imperfectly repre- 
senting or typical. (Milton: P. L., xii. 291.) 

3. Unsubstantial, unreal. 

“ Nor shadowy honour, nor substantial gain.” 
Byron: Lara, 

*4, Indulging in fancies or dreamy imagina- 

tions. 


-less.] 


[Eng. shadow, s. ; -y.] 


{From Shadrach, one of the 
three on whose bodies the fire of the furnace, 
mentioned in Daniel iii. 26, 27, had no power. ] 
A mass,of iron, in which the operation of 
smelting has failed of its intended effect. 


shad’-y, *shad-ie, a. [Eng. shad(e); - 


I, Literally: 
1, Full of shade; abounding in shade; 
shaded ; casting a shade or shadow. 


“ Part under shady sycamore.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


2. Sheltered or shaded from the glare of 
light or sultry heat. 


“Cast it also that you may have rooms shady for 
summer.”—Bacon: Essays ; Of Building. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. Such as will not bear the light; of 
doubtful morality or character ; equivocal. 


“The public might be misled into subscribing to 
a shady undertaking.”—Duaily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1886. 


2. Dull, declining: as, He is on the shady 
side of fifty. 


{Fr.] 
A form of moulding. 


[A variant of shuffe(q.v.).] To 


Arch, : 


hobble or limp. 


[Eng. shafi(e) ; -er.] One who 
shuffles, hobbles, or limps. 


(SHarrMentT.] A measure of 
about six inches, 


“One heave the lead ae and sound abaffe, 
A shaffnet less, seven all. 
Taylor (The Water-poet). 


{See def.] 

Muhammadanism: The followers of Muham- 
mad Ibn Idris al Shafei, born in Syria, Hegira 
150 (A.D. 767). He wrote three works on the 
fundamental principles of Islam, and became 
the founder of the Shafiites, one of the four 
sects considered orthodox. It still exists in 
Arabia, India, &c. [SoNnNITES.] 


*schaft, *shafte, s. [A.S. sceaft, 
for seaft, from scaf=stem of pa. par. of scafan 
=to shave; Dut. schacht, from schaven = to 
smooth, to plane ; Icel. skeypt = ashaved stick, 
a shaft; Dan. skaff=a handle, a shaft; Sw. 
skaft; Ger. schaft. The meaning is thus 
literally = a (shaven) rod. ] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

_ I, Literally: 

1, An arrow; properly one which is sharp 
or barbed, thus ditfering drom a bolt, which 
was a blunt-headed missile. [.] 

ead etal” 
es 
aN On Ee Lely a7 the Lake Tv. #h 

2. Something more or less resembling a 
shaft ; a body Prof a long, cylindrical form; a 
stem, ’stalic, trunk, or the like: as— 


{Eng. shadow; -ish.] 


*(1) A pole, a maypole. 


“The triumphant setting up of the great shafte (a 
principal maypole in Cornhill), before the paria 
church of St. Andrew."—Stow - London, p. 74 


(2) The spire of a steeple. 

(3) The part of a chimney which rises above 
the roof; a stack. 

(4) The stem or stock of a feather or quill. 

(5) The chimney of a furnace, 

3. One of the bars, between a pair of which 
a horse is harnessed to a vehicle; a thill; 
the pole or tongue of a carriage, chariot, &c. 


“The racer stumbles in the shaft, 
And shows he was not meant for draft.” 
Lloyd: The Cobbler of Oripplegate's Letter. 


4, The handle of certain weapons or tools ; 

a haft : as, the shaft of a hammer, whip, &c. 
5. The forward, straight part of a gun-stock. 
6. The interior space of a start-furnace. 


II. Fig. : A missile weapon. 


“ Some kinds of literary pursuits, indisputably in- 
nocent at least, have been attacked with all the 
shafts of ridicule,"—Knoz ¢ Essays, No, 78. 


B. Technically : 

1. Architecture: 

(1) The body of a column between the base 
and capital ; the fust or trunk. [CoLumN.] 

(2) One of the small columns which, in 
medieval architecture, are clustered round 
pillars, or used in the jambs of doors or win- 
dows, in arcades, &c. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) That part of a machine to which motion 
is communicated by torsion, as the shaft of a 
fly-wheel, a paddle-shaft or screw-shaft of a 
steam-vessel, the crank-axle of a locomotive. 
(CoUNTER-SHAFT. ] 

(2) A rod supported in hangers or bearings 
suspended from the ceiling or beneath the 
floor of a workshop, communicating motion to 
various machines from the prime motor. 

3. Mining: A perpendicular or slightly- 
inclined pit, sunk by digging or blasting. In 
treacherous ground it is lined by curbs, called 
tubbing or cribbing. [BRaTTICE.] 

4, Weaving: A long lath at each end of the 
heddles of a loom. 

*¥ To make a shaft ora bolt of a thing: A 
proverbial expression, meaning to take the 
risk, to chance a thing. 

“T shall to it again closely when he is gone, and 

make a shaft or a bolt of it.”—Howell : Letters, p. 136. 


shaft-alley, s 

Shipbuild. : A passage-way between the after 
bulkhead of the engine-room and the shaft- 
pipe, around the propeller-shaft, and affording 
a means of access thereto. 


shaft-bender, s. A person who bends 
timber by steam or pressure. 


shaft-coupling, s 

1, A device for connecting together two or 
more lengths of a revolving-shaft by shaping 
the ends into flat surfaces or bearings, which 
are held together by a coupling-box, 

2, A device for securing the thills of a car- 
riage to the axle-tree. 


shaft-drill,s. A rotary drilling-machine, 
armed with diamond-points, for boring ver- 
tical shafts. 

shaft-furnace, s. 

Metall.: A furnace in which the ore, in a 
state of division, is dropped down a chimney 
through the flame. 

shaft-horse, s. The horse that goes 
in the shafts or thills of a vehicle. 

shaft-jack, s. 

Vehicle: An iron attaching the shafts to the 
axle. 

shaft-loop, s 


Harness: The ring of leather suspended 
from the gig-saddle to hold the thill or shaft. 


shaft-pipe, s 

Shipbuild.: The pipe or tube in the stern 
of a vessel through which the propeller-shaft 
passes in-board. In wooden yessels it occu- 
pies a hole bored through the stern-post and 
dead-wood. In iron vessels it passes through 
a hole in the stern-post and through frames 
with circular ares, which form bearings. 


shaft-tug, s. 
Harness: The loop depending from the har- 


ness-saddle, and holding up the shaft that 
passes through it. 


ss BOL, BEF; PEt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 


-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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ehaft/-6d, a. [Wng. shaft; -ed.) 
*}, Having shafts; ornamented with shafts 
or small clustering pillars, 
2. Vaving a handle ; applied in heraldry to 
a spoar-head to which a handle is attached, 


shaft’-ing, s. [lng. shaft; -ing.] 

Mavh.: The system of shafts in a machine- 
shop for the transmission of power. It serves 
to convey the fores which is generated in the 
engine to the different machines, for which 
purpose itis provided with drums and belts, or 
cog-wheels firmly keyed on, Horizontal shafts 
are known as lying; vortical, as upright. 


shaft/-léss, a. (lng. shaft ; -less.] 
shatta. 
“Broken<down, whoelloss, shaftless buggies.” —Datly 
Telagraph, March 20, 1880, 


shaft’/-mént, * shaft-man, *shaft- 
mound, *schaft-monde, *shaft - 
mont, *shaft-mon, s. [A.S. scea/tmund.} 
A measure of about six inches; a span. 


“ Not exceeding a foot in length nor a shafiman in 
shortnons,”—Harnaby Googe; Husbandry, p. 78. 


shag, s. & o [A.8, sceacga; cogn. with Icel, 
akegg ; Sw. skigg = a beard; Dan. shkjeeg ; Ieel, 
skaga = to jut out; skagi =a headland.) 
A. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 4, Coarse hair or nap; rough woolly hair, 
“True Witney broad cloth, with ite be! unshorn.” 
Gay ¢ Trivia, i, 47, 
*9, Akind of cloth having along coarse nap. 


* Vour offera muat be full of bounty, velvets to fur- 
ninh a gown, allka for potticonts, and foroparta, shag 
for Wining.” —Aeaum, & Met.» Woman Hater, \v. 2. 

8. A kind of tobacco cut into fine shreds. 

“Amolke large quantition of the strongest tobacco 
manufactured, gonerally that known aa shag.’'—Sorib- 
ner's Magazine, Hept., 1677, pe 70% 


4, A shred, 

“Nuts whieh bave been packed away and Mins Lo 
beneath the loone shaga of bark,” —arper's Magazine, 
May, 188%, p. 1877, p. 870, 

*5, Roughness, coarseness. 

“'They had Indeed ability to smooth 
The shag of sauvage nature.” 
Cowper : Task, v. 608. 


6, Tho refuse of barley. Scotch.) 

Il. Ornith.: Phalacrocoram graculus, the 
Scart, or Crested Cormorant. It is smaller 
than the Common Cormorant (P. carbo), from 
which it is distinguished also by its rich dark 

reen plumage, with purple and bronze re- 

ections, Total length twenty-seven inches ; 
both sexes coloured alike, They pair early 
in April, and as many as five eggs have been 
frequontly found, (See extract.) 


“The shag ia onsontinily a marine species, ver 
poldom wandering, even for ashort distance, inland, 
or being found on fresh-water, ... It is well to re. 
momber that by fahormon and semside folk the nanos 
shag mul cormorant are frequently interchanged.” — 
Yarrell: Britith Rirda (ed, ath), iv, 162, 


*B, As adj.: Shaggy, shagged. 

“Tound-hoof'd, short-Jointed, fetlooks shag and long.” 
Shakeasp, : Venus & Adonta, 206, 
shag-bark, ». 

Bots: C1) Carya alba; a kind of hickory, 
with shaggy bark, Oulled also Shell-bark, 
(2) Its nut. 

*shag-dog, s, A dog with rough, shag, 
hairs (ford? Lady's Trial, lil i etl 

*shag-carod, a. Having shaggy ears, 


“Thou leat, thou shopearet villain,” 
Shakeap Macbeth, iy, 2 


*shag-haired, a. Having shaggy hair. 
“A shag-haired ornfty kern,” 
Shakesp.. % Henry ¥I., We 1, 


ahitg, vt. [Siaa, 4] 
1, ‘To make rough or hairy, 
2. To make rough or shaggy ; to deform, 


‘shiggod, a. [Wng. shag; -ed,] 
1, Rough with long hair or wool; shaggy. 
“With ragged beard, and hoarie shagged home," 


Spenser: FQ. TV. 
2. Rough, rugged. mins ; Wey 
“wi th to ty tt 1 
Hyer hespe organs branling pousee, 
Soott: Cadyow Oastta, 
shig’-gSd-néss, s. [Bng. shagged; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being shagged ; shaggi- 
noss, 
ibe | Lour, ale h 
Coan ae ts ain ied he 
shiig’-ei-n&sa, s. (Eng. shaggy; ness.) Tho 
quality or state of boing shaggy. 


"The cour and shaggt ie : 
Third Voyage, bk. lily ae ye ee he Balen —Coon 


Having no 


shafted—shake 


shig’-gy,*shag-gie,a. [Eng. shag; -y.] 
1. Rough, with long hair or wool, 
2, Rough, rugged. 
“Render a good necount of a big wild boar in the 
shaggy thinkers and rocky fastnesses of Brittany.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 25, 1885 


sha-greéen’,* sha-grin’, s. & a. [Fr. chagrin, 
from Turk, sdghrt, saghrt =the back of a 
horse ; shagreen ; Pers. saghrt.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. A species of leather, or rather parch- 
ment, prepared without tanning from the 
skins of horses, asses, and camels. The 
strips, having been softened by steeping in 
water, and cleared of the hair, are spread on 
the floor and covered with the seeds of the 
Goose-foot (Chenopodiwm album), A hich | 
of felt is laid on, and the seeds are Ena 
into the skin by trampling or mechanical 
means, thus producing the peculiar granular 
appearance of shagreen, It is dyed green 
with sal-ainmoniae and copper filings, red 
with cochineal, &c, Shagreen is also made 
of the skins of otters, seals, sharks, &ec, It 
was formerly much used for eases for spec- 
tacles, instruments, watches, &c. 

"9, The same as CHAGRIN (q.v.). 

B. As adj.: Made of the leather described 
nd, 
“Two table-booka in shagreen covers.” 
Prior ; Cupid & Ganymede. 
shagreen-ray, shagreen-skate, s. 
Tohthy. : Raja fullonica ; a species of moder- 
ate size, often taken off the coast of the north 
of England and Scotland. It is about thirty 
inches long and fourteen broad, and the body, 
above and below, is covered with minute 
spines, 


shagreen-skate, 3. [SHAGREEN-RAY.] 
*sha-green’, v.t. (Cnaanin, v.] 


*sha-greéned’, a. ([Eng. shagreen; -ed.) 
Made of shagreen; shayreen. 


shah, * shaw, s. [Pers. sid =king.] [Curcx, 
v. ; Onnss.) 

1, The title given by European writers to 
the sovereign of Persia. In his own country 
he is known by the compound title Padishah. 

2. A chieftain or prince. 


Shah Nameh, s. [Pers.= Book of Kings.] 
The title of several Eastern works, the most 
ancient and celebrated of which is the poem 
in the modern Persian language by the poet 
Firdousi, containing the history of the ancient 
Persian kings. 


sha/-hi, s. 


value gd. 


shah-za'-da, s. [Hind.] 
of aking. (Anglo-Indian.) 


shaik, scheik, 5, [Surix.] 


shail, v.i. (Cf. Low Ger. schelen ; Ger. schtelen 
= to squint, to be oblique.) ‘To walk side- 
ways. 
“Ohild, you must walk straight, without skiewing 
and shailing to every step you set." —L' Lstrange. 


shaird, s. (Suarp.] A shred, a shard. 
An’ whon the auld moon's gaun to lea’e them 
The hindmost shaird, they'll fetch it wi' them.” 
Burns; To William Simpson, (Post.) 
shake, * schak-en (pa. t. shook, * schook, 
pa. par. shaken, * schaken, * shook), v.t. & 4. 
[A.8, sceacan, scacan (pa, t. scoc, pa. par. 
scacen, sceacen); cogn, with Icel. skaka (pa. t. 
skdk, pa. par. skakinn ; Sw. skaka; Dan. skage 
= to shift.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, To put into a vibrating motion ; to cause 
to move with quick vibrations; to move 
yapidly hither and thither; to cause to 
tremble, quiver, or shiver; to agitate. 

“When the wind earth's foundation shakes.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,047. 

2. To move or remove by agitating ; to rid 
one’s self of; to throw off by a jolting, jerk- 
ing, or vibratory motion, (Generally followed 
by an adverb, as away, off, out.) 

“We shall shake of. our slavish yoke,” 
u sp. Richard IL, 
8, To brandish. sincki:idieaal 


~ “Whilst I can shake my sword.” 
akesp.; Als Well. that Ends Well, li. 5. 
4, To give a tremulous and vibrating sound 
to; to trill; as, lo shake a note in music. 
5, To move from firmness; to cause to be 


{Pers.] A Persian copper coin 


A prince, the son 


shake, s. 


unsteady ; to weaken the stability of; to ene 
danger, to threaten. 


“ Shake the peace and safety of our throne,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iit. 2. 


6, To cause to waver, hesitate, or doubt ; to 
impair or weaken the resolution or courage of. 

7. To rouse suddenly, and with some degree 
of violence: as, To shake one out of sleep. 

8. To injure by a sudden shock: as, He 
was very much shaken by the fall. , 

B. Intrans. : To be agitated with a trem- 
bling or vibrating motion; to tremble, to 
totter, to shiver, to quake, 


‘Those boughs which shake against the cold.” 
itenn ¢ Sonnet 78. 


9 1. To shake a foot: To dance. (Prov.) 


“T've heard my father play it.at Arrah, and shook @ 
Soot myself with the lads on the green.”—Scribner’s 
Magazine, March, 1880, p. 655. 


*92. To shake w loose leg: To lead a roving 
unsettled life. (Slang.) 
8. To shake hands: 
mq (1) To greet by grasping and shaking the 
and. 


(@) To make an agreement or contract ; to 
ratify, confirm, or settle a matter. 
* (3) To part ; to take leave. 


“ T tell thee, slave, I have shook hands with hope, 
And all my thoughts are rage, despair, and horror.” 
Rowe: Vamertane, il. 1. 


4, To shake down: To betake one’s self to or 
occupy a shake-down (q.V.). 

5. To shake off the dust from one’s feet: To 
disclaim or renounce solemnly all connection 
or intercourse with a person or persons, 

6. To shake, to shake off: 

(1) To get rid of by shaking. 

(2) Lo rid one’s self of ; to get rid of. 
(3) To abandon, to discard; to cast off. 


“Shaking off 90 good a wife.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Lnds Well, ty, 8 


*(4) To deny, to refuse, 


“ These offers he shakes off.” 
Shakesp,: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 7. 


*', To shake one’s elbow: To gamble at dice. 

8. To shake the head; To express disappro- 
bation, reluctance, dissatisfaction, negation, 
refusal, denial, disappointment, reproach, or 
the like, 

9, To shake together : To be on good terms ; 
to get along well or smoothly together; to 
accommodate one’s self to the habits, ways, 
&e,., of another, 

10. To shake up: 

(1) The same as To shake together (q.v.). 

*(2) To upbraid. 

“Did shake up in some hard and sharpe termes a 

young gentleman.”—P, Holland: Camden, p. 628, 
(SHAKE, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of shaking; a rapid motion one 
way and the other; a shock or concussion ; 
agitation, vibration. 


“TI Judge of a friend by the shake of his hand.” 
Ritson: Miscellanies, s, 80. 


2. A crack in timber caused by great heat, 
rapid drying, seasoning, &ec. 

8, A crack or fissure in the earth. (Prov.) 

4, A brief moment; an instant. (Collog.) 


“T'll be back in a couple of shakes.” 
Barham ; Ingoltdsby Legends; Babes in the Wood, 


5. (Pl.): A trembling fit ; specif., ague, in- 
termittent fever. 

II. Technically : 

1. Cooper,: A shook of staves and headings. 
[Suook, s.] 

2. Music: An ornament produced by the 
rapid alternations of two notes, either a tone 
or semitone apart, as the case may be. The 
sign of a shake is tr. (the first ttvo letters of 


i Wigtecs Performed or thus. 
rn 
SHAKE, 


the Italian trillo) placed over the chief note. 
A succession of shakes is called a chain. A 
shake which commences with a turn is called 
a prepared shake, 

| No great shakes (lit., No great windfalls) : 
Nothing extraordinary or out of the common 
of no great account. 


“T had my hands full and my head too, Just then 
“when he wrote Marino Faliero|, so it can be no greas 
thakes."—Byron; To Murray, Sept. 28, 1820. 5 


fito, Mit, file, gmidst, what, fall, father; ws, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, .Jn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ofr, rile, fill; try, S¥rian, », = 6; ey= 4; qu=kw, 


shakebuckler—shalli 
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*shake-bag, s. A large game-cock. 


, shake-down, s. A temporary substi- 
tute for a bed, as one formed on a chair or 
the floor. (From straw being in old times 
used to form a rough bed.) 

“ A shake-down had been ordered even in Mr. Barry's 
om a Hall > Sketches of Irish Character, 
Pp. . 

shake-fork, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A fork to 

toss hay about. 


2, Her.: The shake-fork 
resembles the pall in form, 
but the ends do not touch 
the edges of the shield, and 
have points in the same 
manner as the pile. 


shake-rag, s. <A ragged fellow; a tatter- 
demalion. 
“He was a shake-rag like fellow.”—Scott: Guy Man- 
nering, ch, xxvi, 
shake-willy, s. 
Cotton-man.: A willowing machine for 
cleaning cotton, preparatory to carding. 


shake'-biick-lér, s. [Eng. shake, and 
buckler.] A swashbuckler; a bully. 


shaken, pa. par. & a. [SHakz, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1, Caused to shake ; agitated. 
2. Cracked or split : as, shaken timber. 
3. Injured by a sudden fall or shock. 


Shak’-ér, s. & a. (Eng. shak(e), v.; -er.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who or that which shakes. 

“‘Thou mightie shaker of the earth, thou lord of all 
the seas,” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad vii. 

* 2, An old name for the Fantail pigeon. 

II. Technically : 

1, Bot.: Briza media, 

2. Church Hist. (Pl.): 

(i) A name given to an American sect of 
celibates of both sexes, founded by Ann Lee, 
an English emigrant, about 1776, from their 
using a kind of dance in their religious exer- 
cises, but who call themselves the United 
Society of Believers in Christ’s Second Ap- 

earing. Their chief settlement is at Mount 

ybanon, in the State of New York. Their 
foundress was called the Elect Lady, and 
Mother of all the Elect, and claimed to be 
the woman mentioned in Rev. xii. The 
Shakers profess to have passed through death 
and the resurrection into a state of grace 
—the Resurrection order, in which the love 
which leads to marriage is not allowed, and 
are known as brothers and sisters. They 
abstain from wine and pork, live on the land, 
and shun towns. They cultivate the virtues 
of sobriety, prudence, and meekness, take no 
oaths, deprecate law, avoid contention, and 
repudiate war. They affect to hold communion 
with the dead, and believe in angels and 
spirits, not as a theological dogma, but as a 
practical fact. 


‘In many of their ideas the Shakers would appear 
to be followers of the Essenes ... Their church is 
based on these grand ideas: The kingdom of heaven 
has come, Christ has actually appeared on earth; the 
personal rule of God has been restored ; the old law is 
‘abolished; the command to multiply has ceased ; 
Adam’s sin has been atoned ; the intercourse of heaven 
and earth has been restored ; the curse is taken away 
from labour: the earth, and all that is on it, will be 
redeemed ; angels and spirits have become, as of old, 
the familiars and ministers of men.”—W. H. Dixon: 
New America (ed. 1869), p. 282, 


SHAKE-FORK. 


® 


(2) An English Millenarian sect founded 


‘by Mrs. Mary Anne Girling, who gave out 
that she was a new incarnation of the Deity, 
and could never die. Her followers estab- 
lished a community on the borders of the 
New Forest; but Mrs. Girling died on Sept. 
18, 1886, and shortly afterwards her followers 
dispersed. “ 

“ Under a railway arch at Walworth she commenced 
her meetings, and it was there that, owing to the danc- 
ing and jumping practised by some of her followers at 
their devotion, they were called Shakers."—Christian 
Age, Oct, 13, 1886, 

. B. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the Shakers. [A. II. 2. (1).] 


“Gentiles working on the Shaker lands."—W. H. 
Dixon: New America (ed. 1869), p, 280, 


Shak’-ér-€ss, s. (Eng. Shaker ; -ess.] A female 
Shaker. 


“The Shaker is a monk, the Shakeress a nun,”— 
0 Wad, Dixon: New America (ed. 1869), p. 274. 


Shak’-ér-ism, s. [Eng. Shaker ; -ism,] The 
principles or teaching of the Shakers. 


“Tt is a land, too, where every possible experiment 
has been tried, from Shukerism to Polygamy, and 
where every doctrine finds apostles, disciples, aud 
dupes,"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 25, 1886. 


Shake-spéar’-i-an, Shak-spéar’-i-an, 
Shake-spéar-é-an, Shak -spér’-i- 
an, Shak-sper’—é-an, a. (Eng. Shake- 
speare; -an.]) Pertaining or relating to, or re- 
sembling Shakespeare. 


shak’-i-néss, s. (Eng. shaky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being shaky. 


shak’-ing, pr. par. or a. 


shaking-frame, s. 

1, A frame turned by a crank or otherwise, 
and having sieves arranged upon it, used in 
graining powder. 

2. Metall.: A form of buddle or sieve used 
in sorting ores. 


shaking-machine, s. [TumMBLING-Box.] 


shaking-palsy, s. 

Pathol.: Paralysis agitans; characterized 
by a tremulous agitation, commencing in the 
hands and arms, or in the head, and gradually 
extending over the whole body. It is gener- 
ally fatal, though a cure has sometimes been 
effected by electricity. 


Shaking-quakers, s. pl. 
SHAKER, II. 2. (1) (q.v.). 


shaking-table, s. 

Metall.: A form of separator in which the 
slimes or comminuted ores are agitated in the 
presence of water. 


sha’-ko, s. [Fr. shako, schako, from Hung. 
cesako (pron. shako)=a cap, ashako.] <A mili- 
tary head-dress, formerly worn by the infantry 
of the line; it somewhat resembled a truncated 
cone, having a peak in front and sometimes 
another behind. It was generally ornamented 
with a ball or other body in front of the 
crown. 
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shak’-y, a. {Eng. shak(e); -y.] 

I, Literally: 

1. Disposed to shake or tremble ; liable to 
shake. 

2. Loosely put together; ready to come to 
pieces. 

8. Full of shakes or cracks; cracked or 
split, as timber. 

II. Fig.: Of questionable 
vency, or ability. 


* shal’-dér, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; ef. shail.] 
To give way, to come down. 


“Two hils betwixt which it ran, did shalder and so 
choke vp his course."—Holinshed ; Des. Britaine, ch. xv. 


shale, * shal, s. ([Ger. schale=a shell, peel, 
rind, or scale. Shale and scale are doublets.) 

*1, Ord. Lang.: A shell, a husk. 

“ Leaving them but the shales and husks of men.” 

Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 2. 

2. Petrol. : A more or less laminated rock of 
varying hardness and mineral composition, 
consisting of exceedingly fine comminuted 
materials ; sometimes resembling slates, but of 
more recent geological age. 

3. Geol. : Shale, having been originally mud, 
may occur wherever in any bygone age silt has 
been deposited, and metamorphic action has 
not subsequently taken place. One of the best- 
known shales is the Carbonaceous Shale, black- 
ened and otherwise modified, by carbonaceous 
matter. It has often finely-preserved impres- 
sions of fossil ferns, &c. [BirumrNous-SHALE, 
CARBONIFEROUS-FORMATION.] The Bituminous 
Shales yield oil by distillation. [ToRBANITE.] 


* shale, v.t. [Suaz, s.] To peel, to shell. 


sh&lk’-ite, s. [After Shalka, India, where it 
fell (Nov. 30, 1850); suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An extra-terrestrial rock, of which 
the meteorite of Shalka is the type. It con- 
sists principally of olivine and bronzite, with 
a little chromite. f 


shall, * schal, * shal (pa. t. * sholde, * scholde, 
* shulde, should), aux. v. [A.8. sceal, an old 
pa. t., used aS a present, and thus conjugated : 
te sceal, thu scealt, hé sceal ; pl. sculon, sculun, 
sceolun. Hence was formed a pa. t. scolde, 
sceolde, pl. sceoldon. The infinitive form is 
sculan = to owe, to be under an obligation to 


(SHAKE, v.] 


The same as 


integrity, sol- 


do a thing, the verb following being put in 
the infinitive mood, as ic sceal gan = 1 must 
go; hence, the modern use of the word as an 
auxiliary verb. Cogn. with Dut. ik zal=I 
shall, 4k zoude=I1 should, infin. zullen; 
Icel. skal, pl. skulum, pa. t. skyldi, skyldu, 
infin. skulw; Sw. skall, pa. t. skulle, infin. 
skola; Dan. skal, pa. t. skulde, infin. ‘skulle ; 
Ger. soll, pa. t. sollte, infin. sollen; Goth. 
skal, pl. skulum, pa. t. skulda, infin. skulan. 
All from the same base as A.S. scyld = guilt, 
i.e, desert of punishment; Ger. schuld = 
guilt, fault, debt. (Skeat.)] 

*T, Originally as an independent transitive 
verb : To owe; to be under an obligation of or 
for. (Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, 1,60 ) 

II. As an auwiliary verb: 

* 1, To be under the obligation; to be 
bound. 

“ Al drery was his chere and his loking 
When that he sholde out of the chambre go.” 
Chaucer. (Todd.) 

(1) Forming the first. persons singular and 
plural of the future tense, shall is used to 
denote simple futurity, and simply foretelling 
or declaring something which is to take place, 
and thus equivalent to am to, are to: as, 
I shall go to town to-morrow, i.e., I am to, 
or intend to go to town. Shall in this case 
expresses mere futurity, without any idea of 
determination or decision, to denote which in 
the first persons singular and plural will is 
used [WILL (1), v.]; that is, the simple future 
in full is, I shall, thou wilt, he will; we shall, 
you will, they will. In indirect narration, how- 
ever, shall is used in the second and third 
persons to denote simple futurity: as, He 
thinks he shall go. 

(2) In the second and third persons shall is 
used : 

(a) To denote control or authority on the 
part of the speaker, as when a promise, coim- 
mand, or determination is applied: as, You 
shall go, ie, You must go, Thou shalt not 
kill, &c. 

(b) To denote necessity or inevitability in 
the mind of the speaker; futurity thought 
inevitable and answered for by the speaker. 

“ Beasts shall tremble at thy din.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, i..2. 

(3) When used interrogatively, in the first 
and third persons, shall asks for direction or 
refers the question to the decision of the 
person asked: as, Shall I go? Shall they go? 
But in the second person shall, used interroga- 
tively, merely asks for information as to the 
future: as, Shall you come? 

(4) After conditionals, as if or whether, and 
in dependent clauses generally, shall, in 
the persons, denotes simple futurity. 


“Tf we shall shake off our slavish yoke.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT,, ii. 2. 


*2. Shall and should are used elliptically 
with adverbs, for shall (or should) go, as : 

“T shall no more to sea.”  Shakesp.: Tempest, ii. 2. 

3. Should, though in form the past of shall, 
is not used to express simple past futurity, 
except in indirect speech: as, I said I should 
go. It is used: : 

(1) To express present duty or obligation: 
as, We (they, &c.) should practise virtue ; or 

(2) Past duty or obligation : as, I (thou, he 
&c.) should have gone, i.e., I (thou, he, ‘&e,) 
ouglit to have gone, It was the duty of me 
(you, him, &c.) to have gone. 

(83) To express a simple hypothetical case 
or a contingent future event, standing in the 
same relation to would that shall does to will: 
as, I shall be pleased if you will come, and 
I should be pleased if you would come. So 
also in conditional and dependent clauses 
should is, like shall, used to denote simple 
futurity : as, If it should rain to-morrow, he 
will not come. 


“He had expected that he should be able to push 
forward without a moment's pause, that he should 
find the French army in a state of wild disorder, and 
that his victory would be easy and complete.”—Aac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix 


(4) It is used to soften or modify a state- 
ment: as, I should not like to say so. 

(5) It should seem was formerly used for 
‘it seems,” where we now say, It would seem. 

4. Shall was sometimes colloquially or 
provincially abbreviated into ’s; as, 


“*Thou’s hear our counsel.” 
Shakesp. : Komeo & Juliet, 1.8. 


shal’-li, s. [SHawt.] 
Fabric: A twilled cloth made from the hair 
of the Angora goat. 


béil, D5} ; PHU, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 
_-¢lan, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -vious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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sh&l’-lon, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 

Bot.: Gaultheria Shallon, a small, shrubby, 
evergreen heathwort, with white flowers, 
growing in pine forests in North America, 
The berries are used for tarts, and the Indians 
make them into bread. Called also Salal. 


*ghal-loén’, s. (Fr. chalon =a woollen stuff, 
said to have been made at Chalons, in France.] 
Fabric: A kind of worsted stuff. 
“ In blue shalloon shall Hannibal be clad, : 
And Scipio trail an Irish purple plaid.” Swift. 
ghal’-lop, s. [Fr. chaloupe, from Sp. chalupa 
=a sloop dw 
Nautical : 
1, A light fishing-vessel with two masts and 
carrying lug or fore-and-aft sails. 


SHALLOP 


2, A sloop (q.v.). 
8. A boat for one or two rowers. 
“ The maid alarmed, with hasty oar, it 
Pushed her light shallop from the shore. 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 20. 
shal-lot’, s. [EscHator.] 
Bot.: The common name of Alliwm asca- 
lonicum. 


shal’-low, * schal-owe, a. &s. [The same 
word as shoal (q.v.); ef. Icel. skjalgr = oblique, 
wry ; Sw. dial. skjalg ; Ger. schel.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Not deep; not having much depth ; 
having the bottom at a little distance from 
the surface or edge: as, shallow water, a 
shallow dish, &e. 


*2. Not penetrating deeply. 
“A shallow scratch.” Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., v. 4 


3. Not intellectually deep, not profound ; 
not penetrating deeply into abstruse matters ; 
superficial, empty, silly. 

“Some shallow story of deep love.” 
Shakesp. - Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1, 

*4, Not deep or full of sound; thin and 

weak in sound. 


“Ifa es ee were made with a double concave, the 
one all the length of the virginal, and the other at the 
end of the strings, as the harp hath, it must make the 


sound perfecter, and not so shallow and jarring.”— 
Bacon. 


B. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: A place where the water is 
not deep ; a shoal, a shelf, a flat, a sandbank. 


“Tn arms of the gea, and among islands, there is no 
eat depth, and some places are plain shallows.”"— 
urnet : Theory of the Karth. 

2. Astron. : (See extract). 


“ Shatlows are extensive and level depressions of the 
luminous solar clouds, generally surrounding the 
openings toa considerable distance.”—Sir W. Herschel, 
in Philosoph. Transactions, xci. 267. 


| Shallow-water deposits: 


Geol. : Deposits which afford evidence that 
they were originally laid down in shallow 
water. Examples: Conglomerates, grits, 
sandstones, especially when they have ripple 
marks and false bedding. Among the molluse- 
ous genera characteristic of shallow water are 
Purpura, Patella, Cardium, Haliotis, Trochus, 
Pecten, Mytilus, Pholas, Conus, Mitra, 
Oyprea, Pinna, Arca, &c, (Seeley.) x 


shallow-brained, a. Having no depth 
of intellect ; biker caput 


‘*A company of lewd, shallow-brained huffs makin 
atheism, and contempt of religion, the sole badge of 
wit.”—South, : 

* shallow-hearted, «. Superficial, 

trifling. 
“Ye sanguine, shallow-hearted boys.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 2, 

shallow-pated, a. The same as SHAL- 

LOW-BRAINED (q.V.). 


shallow-rooted, a. Not having deeply- 
. penetrating roots. ; 


“ Now, ‘tis the spring, and weeds are shallow-rooted.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI., tii, 1, 


shallon—shame 


* shallow-searching, a. Not pene- 
trating deeply into abstruse matters. 


shal-low, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A local 
name for the Rudd (q.v.). 


*shal-low, v.t. [SHaLLow, a.] To make 
shallow. 

“Int rocess of time, the silt and sands shall so 
alioat: aed shallow the sea in and about it."—Browne : 
Miscellany Tract xii. 

* shAl-low-ling, s. [Eng. shallow ; dimin. 
suff, -ling.] A shallow-pated or silly person. 


“They have drawn in silly shallowlings."—British 
Bellman, 1648. 


shal-low-ly, adv. [Eng. shallow; -ly.] 
1, Ina shallow manner; with little depth. 


“The load lieth open on the grass, or but shallowly 
covered.”"—Carew : Survey of Cornwall, 


2. Without depth of thought or judgment; 
superficially, simply, foolishly. 

“ Most shallowly did you these arms commence.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 2 
shal’-low-néss, s. [Eng. shallow ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being shallow; 
want of depth ; small depth. 

“ Accumulating from the shallowness of the water.” 

—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. vii. 

2, Want of depth of intellect ;_ superficial- 
ness of intellect; want of power to enter 
deeply into subjects ; emptiness, silliness. 

“Perverse craft [is] the meerest shallowness.”— 

Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 13, 


* shalm, *shalmie, s. [SHawm.] 
*sha-lote’, s. [SHALLOT.] 


shalt, aux. v. [SHauu.] The second person 
singular of the auxiliary shall. 


shal-y, a. (Eng. shal(e); -y.] Partaking of 
the nature of shale ; resembling or containing 
shale. 


“He lies down upon the shaly soil." —Kingsley - Two 
Fears Ago, ch. xxiii. 


sham, s. &a. [Prob. the same word as shame 
(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1, One who or that which deceives ex- 
pectation; a trick, fraud, or device which 
deludes and disappoints; a false pretence, 
an imposture, a counterfeit. 


“A meer sham and disguise to avoid a more odious 
imputation.”—Stillingfleet - Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 9. 


*2. A false shirt-front ; a dickey. 


“Wearing shams to make linen last clean a fort- 
night.""—Steele : Conscious Lovers, i. 


B. As adj.: Feigned, false, counterfeit ; not 
real or genuine. 


“ Why should I warn thee ne’er to join the fray, 
Where the sham quarrel interrupts the way?” 
Gay: Trivia, iii. 252. 


pnamas Abia, Sham-Abraham, 
8. & a. 

A. As subst.: One who feigns or shams 
illness to escape duty. [ABRAHAM-MAN.] 

B, As adj.: Sham, false, counterfeit. 


sham-fight, s. A pretended fight or en- 
gagement for exercise and training of soldiers 
or sailors. 


sham-plea, s. 
Law: A plea entered for the mere purpose 
of delay. F 


sham, v.t. & 7. (Sua, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To cheat, to trick, to deceive; to de- 
lude with false pretences. 

“Men tender in point of honour, and yet with little 
regard to truth, are sooner wrought upon by shame 
than by conscience, when they find themselves fooled 
and shammed into a conviction.”—L’ Estrange. 

* 2. To obtrude by fraud or imposition ; to 
palm off. 

““We must have a care that wedo not .. . sham fal- 
lacies upon the world for current reason."—L' Estrange: 
Fables, ' 

3. To feign; to make a pretence of, in order 
to deceive; to imitate, to ape: as, To sham 
illness, : 

B. Intrans.: To make false pretences ; to 
pretend, especially to feign illness : as, He is 
only shamming. 


{| To sham Abram: A nautical slang ex- 
pression for pretending illness in order to 
escape duty. [ABRAHAM-MAN.] 


Sham’-an, s. &a. [Pers, & Hind. shaman = 
an idolater.] 


A. As subst.: A professor or priest of 


Shamanism ; a wizard; a conjurer amongst 
Shamanists. 

“The Shaman himself is a wizard-priest, closely 
akin to the medicine-men of savage tribes in other 
parts of the world."—Hncyc, Brit, (ed. 9th), xxi. 771. + 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to 

Shamanism or the Shamanists. 


Sham’-an-ism, s. (Eng. Shaman ; -ism.] 

Compar, Relig. : A form of religion practised 
in Siberia, though Lubbock (Orig. of Civil., 
ed. 1882, p. 339) remarks that “‘the phase of 
thought is widely distributed, and seems tw be 
a necessary stage in the progress of religious 
development. There is no system of belief, 
and the only religious ceremonies consist in 
the Shamans working themselves into a fury, 
and supposing or pretending that they are in- 
spired by the Spirit in whose name they 
speak, and through whose inspiration they 
are enabled to answer questions and foretell 
the future. 


“In Totemism the deities inhabit our earth; in 
Shamanism they live generally in a world of their 
own, and trouble themselves little about what is pass- 
ing here.”—Lubbock :; Orig. Civil. (ed. 1882), p. 340, 


Sham’-an-ist, s. [Eng. Shaman; -ist.] A 
believer in or supporter of Shamanism (q.v.). 


Sham-an-ist-ic, a. [Eng. Shaman ; -istic.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of Shaman- 
ism (q.v.). 

“Col. Dalton states that ‘the paganism of the Ho 


and Moondah in all essential features is Shamanistic,'” 
—Lubbock : Orig. Civil. (ed. 1882), p. 343. 


sham’-ble, v.i. [A weakened form of scamble 
(q.v.); O. Dut. schampelen = to tumble, to 
trip, to swerve.] To walk awkwardly and 
unsteadily, as though the knees were weak. 
“So when nurse Nokes, to act young Ammon tries, 
With shambling legs, long chin, and foolish eyes.” 
Smith: Memory of Mr. John Phillips. 
sham’-bles, * sham’-bels, s. pl. [Mid. Eng. 
schamel; A.S. scamel =a stool, a bench, from 
Lat. scamellum =a little bench or stool; ef. 
Dan. skammel ; Icel. skemnvill =a footstool, a 
bench, a trestle.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1, A bench or stall in a market on which 
goods were exposed for sale. 
2. The tables or stalls on which butchers 
expose meat for sale; a slaughter-house, a 
meat-market. (Often used as a singular.) 


“Til it eet the sheepheard to appoint foorth, 
which should be thrust into pasture, and which taken 
te fo to the shambels.”—Holinshed: Hist. Eng. (an. 

3. A place of indiscriminate or wholesale 
slaughter or butchery. 

II. Mining: Shelves, stages, or benches on 
to which the ore is thrown successively in 
raising. 


sham’-bling, a. [SHAmBLE, v.] Moving 
with an awkward or unsteady gait, as though 
with weak knees. 


shame, *scham, *schame, s. [A.S. sceamu, 
scamu, cogn. with Icel. skomm; Dan. skam ; 
Sw. skam ; Ger. scham ; Goth. skanda; O. H. 
Ger. scama.] 

1, A painful sensation, excited by a con- 
sciousness of guilt, or of having done some- 
thing which injures reputation, or by the 
exposure of that which nature and modesty 
prompt us to conceal. 

“ Let his shame quickly drive him to Rome.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i. 4. 

2. A fear of incurring disgrace or of offend 
ing decency or decorum ; modesty, decency 
decorum ; as, He has no shame in him. 


* 3, Shameful or ignominious treatment. 


“He... dude hym gret schame.’ 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 75. 


4, That which causes shame; anything - 
which brings reproach upon or degrades a 
person in the eyes of others ; a disgrace. 

-** O shame to manhood ! shall one daring boy 
The scheme of all our happiness destroy ¢” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey. (Todd.) 
* 5, Reproach, ignominy, disgrace, oppro- 
brium, derision. (Ezekiel xxxvi. 6.) 

*6. The parts which modesty requires to be 
covered. (/saiah xlvii. 3.) 

qT q) For shame! An interjectional phrase 
equivalent to, Shame on you. - 

(2) To put to shame: To inflict shame or 
disgrace on ; to cause to feel shame. 


* shame-proof, a. Insensible to shame: 
callous. ae Y . 
eare shame-pr my lord. 
Shakesp. : roan Toney Lost, v. 2. 


ati gene: a.ceu aS po, Le LL eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce = 6; ey » 4; qu=kw. 
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shame, * schame, v.t. & i. 
A, Transitive: 
1. To make ashamed; to cause to feel 
shame; to cause to blush or feel degraded, 
dishonoured, or disgraced. 


“To tell thee whence thou camest, of whom derived, 
Were shame enough to shume thee, wert thou not 
shaineless,” esp: 8 Henry VI, i. 4. 
9. To disgrace ; to bring ignominy, reproach, 
or disgrace on. 


“To shame his hope with deeds degenerate.” 
hakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,008, 


* 3. To mock at ; to deride. 
a Ye have shamed the counsel of the. poor,"—Psalm 
Vv. 6. 


*4, To be ashamed of, 


“For whoso schameth me and my wordis; mannes 
sone schal schame him whanne he cometh in his 
majiste and of the fadris and of the holy aungels,”— 
Wycliffe: Luke ix, 


* B. Intrans.: To be ashamed; to feel 
shame ; to blush. 


SU not you ashamed to shew, he'll not shame to 
tell you what it means,”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


shame’-faced, a. [A corrupt. of shamefast 
(q.v.).] Bashful, easily confused or put out 
of countenance. 


* And scarce the shamefaced king could brook 
The gaze.” Scott, Bridal of Triermain, i. 19. 


“shame-faced-ly, adv. (Eng. shamefaced ; 
-ly.) Inashamefaced manner ; with excessive 
modesty or bashfulness. 


shame’-faced-néss, shame’-fag-éd- 
néss, s. [Eng. shamefaced; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being shamefaced; ex- 
cessive inodesty or bashfulness. 
“The embarrass'd look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamefaced ress,” 
Wordsworth : To a Highland Girl. 
*shame’-fast, * schame-fast, * sham- 
fast, a. [(A.S. scamfest, from scan = shame, 
and fest = fast, firm.) Shamefaced, bashful, 
modest ; easily put out of countenance. 


“ He was shamfast, bycause of them that were there 
present.”—Berners: Froissart; Cron., vol. 1, ch. 
ecclxxiv. 


* shame’-fast-néss, s. [A.S. scamfestnes.] 
Shamefacedness, excessive bashfulness. 
“ She looked on him and loved him; but being young 
Made shamefastness a seal upon her tongue.” 
A. C, Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, iil. 
shame’- ful, * shame’ - full, * schc sine - 
ful, a. (Eng. shame; -full.] 
1. Bringing shame or disgrace ; disgraceful, 
ignominious. 


“‘ But from the moment of that shameful flight.”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, xi. 


2. Raising a feeling of shame in others ; 
indecent. 
* 3, Feeling shame, full of shame, ashamed. 


“Where he would have hid 
His shamefull head.” Spenser: F. Q., III. v. 18. 


shame’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. shameful; -ly.] 
{fn a shametul manner or degree; with 
indignity or indecency ; disgracefully. 
“We had not been thus shamefully surprised.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii, 1. 
shame’-ful-néss, *shame-ful-nes, s. 
{Eng. shameful ; ~ness.) The quality or state 
of being shameful; disgrace, disgracefulness, 
shame, opprobrium, reproach. 


“Then began decrees, ordinances, depocytions, dis- 
posycyons, reseruations, prouysions with like shame- 
JSulnes for to spring.” —Barnes : Workes, p. 204, 


shame’-léss, a. [A.S. scamleds, from scamw 
= shane, and leds = less.]} 
1. Destitute of shame; having no feeling 
of shame or inodesty ; brazenfaced, impudent, 
audacious; insensible to shame or disgrace. 


“The most shameless and importunate suitor who 
could obtain an audience."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
eh. 


2. Characterized by or exhibiting want of 
shame or modesty. 
“Por the load of public hatred under which he 


[A.8. sceamian.] 


i 


ee Se ay was too much even for his shameless fore- 
ead,” —Ma 


caulay : Hist. Eng., ch, viii. 
3. Done without shame: as, a shameless deed. 


shame’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. shameless ; -ly.] 
In a shameless manner; without shame or 
modesty ; impudently. 

‘He [Bonner] ce ey or rather shamelessly and 


slanderously cavilled, those his denouncers were 
vile.”—State Trials ; Edward VI. 


e’-léss-néss,s. (Eng. shwmeless ; -ness.] 
e quality or state of being shameless ; in- 
sibility to shame, dishonour, or disgrace. 
; by hi Yd 
hea Bei gma by her shamelvessness, 


_ =. 


*sham’-ér, s. (Eng. sham(e), v.; -er.] One 
who or that which shames or disgraces. 


‘* My means and my conditions are no shamers 
Of him that owes ‘em.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman's Prize, 1, 2. 


*sham'-mels, s. pl. [SHAMBLES.] 


sham’-mer, s. ([Eng. sham, v.; -er.] One 
who shams ; an impostor. 
*sham’-mish, a. [Eng. sham; -ish.] De- 
ceitful. 
“The overture was very shammish."—North: 


Examen, p. 100. 


sham’-my, sham’-6y, sham-ois, s. [A 


corrupt. of chamois (q.v.).] (See etym.) 


sham’-6y-ing, s. [SHammy.] The mode of 
preparing chamois leather. (CHAMOIS, s., 2.] 
[Saammy.] 


shim-pod’, *cham-pod’, v.t. [Hind. 
chanupna = (1) to join, (2) to thrust in, to 
press, to shampoo, ] 

1. To squeeze and rub the whole surface of 
the body of, after a hot bath, at the same time 
extending the limbs and racking the joints, 
for the purpose of restoring tone and vigour. 
It was introduced from the East. 

2. To wash thoroughly, and rub and brush 
the head of, using either soap or a preparation 
of soap. 

“I wish to add that it is necessary that the patient 

should have the nails op both fingers and toes short- 
ened and cleansed by brushing; the ears syringed 


out, the hair cut and shampooed, and the whole body 


well cleansed with carbolic soap."—Times, Jan. 6, 1881, 


shaim’-pod’, *chaim-pod’, s, [SHamPoo, v.] 
The act of shampooing ; the state of being 
shampooed. 


shim-poo/-ér, s. [Eng. shampoo, v.; -er.] 
One who performs the operation of shampoo- 
ing. (SHAMPOO, v. 1.] 


“A professional shampooer_sued —— for sham- 
pooing his wife."—Daily News, Dec, 28, 1886, 


sham’-rock, * sham’-brogue, * sham- 
roke, s. [Ir seamrog =trefoil; dimin. of 
seamar = trefoil; Gael. seamrag.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: A plant with three leaflets 
selected by the Irish as the symbol of their 
country, from - 
the tradition 
that St. Patrick 
used it to illus- 
trate the doc- 
trine of the 
Dp ist yin a 
bunch of sham- 
rock is worn by 
most Irishmen 
on St. Patrick’s 
Day (March 17), 

“Tf they found 

a plot of water- 
cresses, or sham- 
rocks, there they 
flocked’ as to a 
feast for the * 
time.’”— Spenser - View of the State of Ireland. 

2. Bot.: Trifolium minus, T. repens, T. pra- 
tense, T. filiforme, Oxalis Acetosella (See fig.), 
Medicago lwpulina, &c., are all sometimes used 
as the shamrock. (Britten & Holland, &c.) 


*sham/-rock-y, a. (Eng. shamrock; -y.] 
Covered or abounding with shamrock. 


“Exchanging the blue grass of the far West for the 
shamrocky savannahs of Meath,”—/Field, Jan. 2, 1866. 


shan (1), s. [SHANNyY.] 


shan (2),s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Shipbuild.: A defect in spars, most com- 
monly from bad collared knots ; an injurious 
compression of fibres in timber ; the turning 
out of the cortical layers, when the plank has 
been sawed obliquely to the central axis of 
the tree. 


SHAMROCK, 


Shan, s. &a. [Native name.] 


A. As substantive : 

Anthrop. (Pl.): A race of Eastern Asia, 
living in independent communities, or subject 
to Burmah, China, or Siam. Their origin is 
not clearly understood, and the term seems 
to be of a political rather than of an ethno- 
logical character. 

“The attitude of the Shans, as a whole, has uot 
been hostile to the British." 8¢, James's Gazette, 
Dec. 22, 1886. 

B, As adj.: Of, belonging to, or character- 

istic of the Shans. [A.] © 


"The Shan influence being felt even in Java."— 
. Encye. Brit, (ed, 9th), xxi. 773 


shand, a. & s. 
disgrace.] 
A, As adj. : Worthless. 
_B. As subst.: A cant term for base coin. 
“T doubt Gl 
mistress,"—Soott; Guy Marwering, ch. weet, et ™ 
shan’-dry-dain, shan’-dry, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A one-horse Irish ioavaing 
shan-dy-gaff, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A mix- 
ture of beer and ginger-beer. 
'shang’-hai, v.t. To ship a sailor while he is 


inan unconscious state from the administration 
of a drug. 


shang -ie, shang’-an, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A stick cleft at one end for putting the 
tail of a dog in by way of mischief, or to 
frighten him away. 
“He'll clap a shangan on her tail, 


[A.S. scond, sceond = shame, 


An’ set the bairns to daud her.” 
Burns ; The Ordination. 
shan’-ing, s. [SHANNY.] 
shank, *schanke, *shanke, s. [A.8. 


sceanca, scanca ; cogn. with Dut. schonk =a 
bone ; Dan. skank=the shank; Sw. skank= 
a leg; Ger. schinken =the ham; schenkel = 
the shank, the leg. According to Skeat, the 
shanks are literally the runners, being a nasal- 
ised form from the same root as shake (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The leg, or the part of the leg from the 
knee to the ankle ; the tibia, or shin-bone. 


“T view the muscular proportion’d limb 
Transform’'d to a lean shank.” 
Cowper : Tusk, v. 16. 


2. In a horse, the part of the foreleg be- 
tween the knee and the fetlock. 

3. Something more or less resembling the 
shank or leg; that part of an instrument, 
tool, or other thing which connects the acting 
part with the handle or other part by which 
it is held or moved, as— 

(1) The stem of a key between the bow and 
the bit. 

(2) The part of a nail between the head and 
the taper of tke point. 

(3) The straight part of a hook. 

(4) The tang, or part of a case-knife, chisel, 
&c., inserted in the handle. 

(5) The body of a printing-type. 

(6) The eye on (not through) a button. 

(7) That part of the shoe which unites the 
broad sole and the heel, beneath the arch or 
small of the foot. 

II, Technically: 

1. Architecture: 

(1) The shaft of a column. 

(2) The space between two of the channels 
in the Dorie triglyph (q.v.). [FemurR.] 

2. Founding: A large ladle to contain molten 
metals; it is managed by a straight bar at 
one end, and a cross-bar with handles, called 
the crutch, at the other end, by which it is 
tipped to pour out the metal. They are made 
of various sizes, from those handled by two 
men to those slung from a crane. 

3. Nauwt. : The stem of an anchor, connecting 
the arms with the stock. [ANcHOR.] 

4, Optics: Flat pliers used by lens-makers 
to reduce pieces of glass to circular form 
before grinding and polishing. 

¥ To ride shanks's mare (or nag): To per- 
form a journey on foot. 


shank-iron, s. 

1. A former for the shank of a boot or shoe. 

2, An iron plate placed between the leather 
portions of a boot-shank to stiffen it. 

shank-painter, s. 

Nawt.: The chain or ehain and rope which 


fastens the shank and flukes of an anchor to 
the side of a vessel, abaft the cat-head. 


shank, v.t. &i. (Sank, s.] 
A. Trans.: To send off or away without 
ceremony ; to push off. (Scotch.) 


“Ye should baith be shkankit off till Edinburgh 
Castle.”"—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxxvi. 


B. Intransitive: 

1, To take to one’s legs; to beoff. (Scotch.) 

2. To be affected with disease of the pedicel 
or footstalk ; to fall off by decay of the foot- 
stalk. (Often with of.) (Darwin.) 

“| To shank one’s self away: To take one’s 
self off. (Scotch.) 


18, -Si0 =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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shank-beér, s. (SHENKBEER:] 
gshanked, a. [Eng. shank, s.; -ed.J 


1, Having a shank. 
2. Affected with disease of the shank or 
footstalk. 


shank’-ér, s. [CHancre.) 
Shank’-lin, s. [See def.} 


Geog.: A maritime parish on the south-east 
coast of the Isle of Wight. 


*Shanklin-sand, s. 
Geog. : The Lower Greensand or Upper Neo- 
comian, largely developed near Shanklin, 


shan’-ny, shan, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ichthy. : Blennius pholius, sometimes called 
the Smooth Blenny, a British species. It is 
about four inches long, olive-green, with ir- 
regular black spots. There is no crest-like 
appendage on the head, and the notched 
dorsal is not continuous with the caudal fin. 
The incisors are long, and serve to detach 
limpets and mussels from the rocks, The 
shanny will endure fresh water for a short 
time, and will live for many days out of 
water in places if the ground is moist. 


shin’-ny, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Wild, fool- 
ish. (Hast Anglian.) 


*shanny-pated,a. Giddy-pated. 
“A shanny-pated crew.” Bloomfield: The Horkey, 


* Shans'-crit, s. [Sanscrrr.] 


sha’n’t, v.i. [See def.] A colloquial contrac- 
tion of shall not. 


*shan’-ty, *shan-té, a, [A form of jaunty 
(q.v.).] Jaunty, gay. 
“Tis thine for sleeves to teach the shantiest cuts, 
Give empty coxcombs more important struts.” 
Warton: Fashion ; A Satire. 
*shan-ty, 2.1. 
shanty. 


shan’-ty, *shan’-teé, s. [Said to be from 
Irish sean = old, and tig=a house.] A rough 
hut, a temporary building. 

** Travellers new to frontier life laugh at these droll 
and dirty congeries of shanties and shacks, which 
make a figure as cittes upon the railroad maps.”—Cen- 
tury Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 510. 

shanty-man, s. One who lives in a 

shanty ; a backwoodsman. (Amer.) 


shap’-a-ble, a. 


shape, * schape, * shappe (pa. t. shaped, 

*schaped, *shoop, * shop, *shope; pa. par. 
shaped, * shapen, * shape), v.t. & i. [A.8. 
sceapan, scapan, sceppan, scyppan, scippan (pa. 
t. scdp scedp, pa. par. scapen, sceapen) ; cogn. 
with Icel. skapa (pa. t. skép); Goth. skapjan ; 
Sw. skapa; Dan. skabe; Ger. schaffen (pa. t. 
schuf ; pa. par. geschaffen.] 

A. Transitive: 

1.. To form, to create, to make. 

‘* Make you wene that we ben shape 
Sometime like a man, or like an ape.” 
Chaucer» GC. T., 7,648. 

2. To mould, cut, or make into a particular 
form; to mould or form, with respect to ex- 
ternal dimensions, from a figure. 


“ And eke his ent, to be thereto meet, 
He wilfully did cut and shape anew.” 
Spenser: F. Q,, IV. vii. 40. 


3, To adapt to a purpose; to regulate, to 
adjust, to direct. ; © i 
*4, To plan, to plot. 


“This further purpose to him shope." g 
Spenser: F. Q., V. v. 39. 


* 5, To image, to conceive, to conjure up. 


“My jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3. 


To be conformable; to 


(SHanty, s.] To live in a 


[SHAPEABLE. ] 


* B. Intrans. : 
square, to suit. 
“ The more it shaped 
Unto my end.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 
shape, s. [A.S. gesceop=a creature, beauty.] 
1. The character or construction of an ob- 
ject with respect to its external dimensions 
or appearance ; form, figure, make, outward 
aspect, guise. 
“Fancy him in the shape of a man sitting in 
heaven.”—Locke ; Human Understanding, bk. i., ch. iv. 
2. That which has form or figure; a figure, 
al appearance, a being. 


It. shapeit may be cal'd: that hove had 
ype it ma: call'd, that sha; none 
Distinguishable in member, soIntror limb.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 666. 


shap’-er, s. 


shard, sherd, 


shankbeer—share 


3. A matrix, a mould. 

4, A pattern to be followed ; a model: as, 
a shape for a lady’s dress. 

5. The groundwork or framework of any- 
thing ; as, a shape for a lady’s bonnet. 

6. A piece of metal, roughed out as nearly 
as may be to the shape it will assume when 
finally forged and finished. 

7. In cookery, a dessert dish made of blanc- 
mange, rice, corn-flour, &c., variously fla- 
youred, or of jelly, cast into a mould, allowed 
to stand till it sets, and then turned out. to be 
served. 

*8. Form of embodiment, as in words; any- 
thing bodied forth by the imagination ; form, 
as of thought or conception. 


“80 full of shapes is fancy.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 1, 
*9 A dress for disguise; a guise. (Mas- 
singer.) 


J To take shape: To become embodied. 


*shape, pa. par. ora. [SHAPE, ¥.] 


shape’-a-ble, shap’-a-ble, a. 
shape ; -able.] 
1, Capable of being shaped. 
2. Shapely. 


[Eng. 


*shap’-en, pa. par. ora, [SHape, v.] 
shape’-léss, a. (Eng. shape; -less.] 
1, Having no shape or regular form ; want- 
ing symmetry of dimensious ; formless. 


“The rocks their shapeless form regain.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermuin, iii. 12, 


*2. Deformed, ugly, hideous. 
“A hideous shapeless devil.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 978. 
*shape’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. shapeless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being shapeless ; want 
of regular form or.figure. 


*shape-lich, * shape-liche, a. [SHaPe.y.] 


shape’-li-néss, s. ([Eng. shapely; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being shapely ; beauty, 
regularity, or proportion of form. 


shape’-ly, a. (Eng. shape; -ly; Mid. Eng. 

shape, and A.S. liche=like.] Well formed ; 

having beauty, regularity, or proportion of 

form. 

“Where the shapely column stood.” 
Cowper: Task, ii. 76. 

[Eng. shap(e); -er.] One who 
or that which shapes or forms. Specitically— 

1, A form of planer in a lathe. 

2. A striking or stamping machine for rais- 
ing sheet-metal. - 

3. A machine for cutting mouldings and 
irregular forms, 


*gshape’-smith, s. [Eng. shape, and smith.] 
One who undertakes to improve the shape or 
form of the body. (Used in a burlesque or 
ludicrous sense.) 

“* No shapesmith yet set up and drove a trade, 
To mend the work that providenve had made.” 
Garth; Claremont, 98, 

shap’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (SHAPE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of giving shape, form, 
or figure to; specifically in shipbuilding, the 
preparation of angle-plates for shipbuilding. 
Shaping consists in cutting or shearing the 
angle-iron bars to the proper length ; bending 
them so as to give the proper figure to the 
moulding edge, and bevelling them. The 
shaping of plates consists in cutting, planing 
the edges, and bending. 


sha’-pod, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. ; Ovis vignei ; a brownish-gray moun- 
tain sheep with a short brown beard. The 
horns turn outwards at the tips, and never 
form more than half a circle. It is a native 
of Ladak, and lives at high altitudes, 


sha-pour’-nét, s. [CHAPoURNET.] 


*scherd, *scherde, s. 
[A.8. sceard=a fragment, lit. = broken; ef. 
Icel. skardh = a notch; skardhr =sheared, 
diminished ; A.8. sceran= to shear, scearu = 
ashare.] [SHERD.] 


*1. A fragment, a piece; especially, a frag- 


ment or piece of an earthen vessel, or of some | 


brittle substance ; a potsherd. 


“ Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 


* shard-y, a. 


share (1), *schar, * schare (1), s. 


share (2), * schare o si; 


shire, v.t. & i. 


*2. A boundary, a division, a bourne. 


“There by his master left, when late he far'd 
In Phedria’s fleet bark, over that per'lous shard.” 
FE Spenser: F. Q., II. vi 28 
*3. A gap ina fence. 


4, The shell of an egg or of a snail, 
5, The wing-case of a beetle, 
“The shining shards of beetles.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xii. 
* 6. The leaves of the artichoke and some 
other vegetables whitened and blanched. 


“ Shards or mallows for the pot 
Keep the loosen’d body sound.” 
Dryden: Horace, Epode ii. 


*shard-borne, * shard-born, a. 
Borne through the air on scaly wings, or 
rather wing-cases. 


‘* Ere to black Hecat’s summons 
The shard-born beetle, with its drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal.” 4 
Shakesp.. Macbeth, iii. 2, 


* shard, pret. of v. [SHeaR.] (Spenser: F.Q., 


V. i. 10.) 


* shard’-éd, a. [Eng. shard, s.; -ed.] Having 


wings sheathed with a hard case, 
“Often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle.” 
Shakesp. : Oymbeline, iii. 8. 
{Eng. shard, s.; -y.] Consist- 
ing of or formed by a shard or shards; fur- 
nished with shards; sharded. 
“The hornet’s shardy wings.” 
J. R. Drake. (Annandale.) 
[A.8. 
scearu, for scaru, from sceran = to shear, to 
cut.] [SHARE (2), s., SHEAR.] 
* 1, Something cut or divided ; the groin. 
“He stabbed him beneth in the very share.”"— 
P. Holland: Suetonius, p. 270, 
2. A certain quantity ; a part or portion. 


“‘T shall have share in this most happy wreck.” , 
Shakesp, : Twelfth Night, v. 


3. A part or portion belonging or assigned 
to each individual of a. number; a portion 
amongst others; an apportioned lot or por- 
tion ; a lot; an allotment. 


“ Each member sharing in the common profit or lose 
in proportion to his share in this stock.”—Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. i. 


4, A part or portion of a thing owned by a 
number in common ; that part of an undivided 
interest which belongs to each proprietor, as 
sh. _ in a railway or other company. 


iuare-broker, s. A dealer in the shares 
or securities of joint-stock companies and 
the like. 


*share-line, s. The summit line of 
elevated ground ; a dividing line. 


share-list, s. <A list uf the prices of 
shares in stocks, railways, banks, or other 
joint-stock companies. 


*share-penny, s. A miser. 


[A.S.. scear, from 
sceran = to shear (q.v.). ; 

1, The sharp blade at the front of a plough 
which cuts the bottom of the furrow and 
raises the soil; a ploughshare. 


“ Nor blush, a rustic, oft to guide the share 
Or goad the tardy ox along the land.” 
Grainger ; Tibullus, i. 1. 


2. The blade in a seeding-machine or drill 
which opens the ground for the reception of 
the seed. 


share-beam, s. That part of a plough 
to which the share is attached. 


share-bone, s. 
Anat. : The os pubis. [PuBIs.] 


(Sark (1), 8.]. 
A, Transitive: 


*1. To cut, to shear, to cleave, to divide. 


“ With swift wheel reverse deep ent'ring shar'd 
All his right side.” Milton: P. L., Vi. 826, 


2. To divide in portions ; to part or portion 
out among two or more. 


“The latest of my wealth I'll share among you.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, iv. 2. 


3. To partake of, enjoy, or suffer in common 
with others ; to participate in. 

*4, To receive as one’s share or portion; to 
experience ; to enjoy or suffer, 


“The least of you shall shave his part thereof.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT., v. 8. 


B. Intrans.: To have a share or part} to 


participate. 
“Think not, Percy, 


To share with me in glory any more.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry 1V.,v. 4 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey= a; qu=kw. 


share’-hold-ér, s. 


shar’-ér, s. 


shark, s. 


ban, 


[Eng. share (1), s., and 
holder.) One who owns or holds a share or 
shares in a joint-stock company, in a common 
fund, or in some property. 


[Eng. shar(e), v.53 -er.] 

1. One who shares; one who participates, 
partakes, enjoys, or suffers in common with 
another or others ; a participator, a partaker, 

“Thou shalt bea sharer inall the good that Ihave.” 
—Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, pt. li. 

2. One who divides or apportions to others ; 
@ divider. 


chaire’-w6rt, s. [Eng. share, and wort.] 
Bot. :; Aster Tripoliwm. 


[Lat. carcharus=a kind of dog- 
fish, from Gr. kapxapias (karcharias) =a kind 
of shark, so called from its sharp or jagged 
teeth, from xdépxapos (karcharos) = jagged. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: , 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) « greedy, artful fellow; one who fills 
chis pockets by sly tricks. 

“The sharks in your profession are always alert and 

on the scent.”—Southey : Letters, iv. 457. 
* (2) Trickery, roguery, fraud. 
“Wretches who live upon the shark, and other 


men’s sins, the common poisoners of youth,”—South - 
Sermons, ii, 214. 


II. Technically : 

1, Ichthy.: The English popular name for 
any individual of the group Selachoidei (q.v.). 
The body is generally elongated ; the muzzle, 
on the under side of which the nostrils are 
placed, projects over the mouth, and the 
Males have claspers (with the function of 
intromittent organs) attached to the ventral 
fins. The ova are large and féw'in number, im- 
pregnated, and in some genera developed, 
within an uterine cavity ; in others deposited 
in atough, horny case, from which the young 
fish, carrying a yolk-bag, for its nourishment 
till it is able to seek food, is discharged ; in 
this stage the gill-lamine are prolonged into 
filaments projecting beyond the gill-cavities, 
but these are soon absorbed. The teeth are 
generally large, sharp, and formed for cutting, 
often with serrated edges, but in some genera 
they forma solid pavement-like mass. Sharks 
are scaleless, and the skin is usually very 
rough. [SHAGREEN.] They are most numerous 
in tropical seas, becoming scarcer as they 
recede from the warmer regions, a few only 
reaching the Arctic circle. They are rapid 
swimmers, with great power of endurance ; 
the larger sharks are exclusively carnivorous, 
and some of them extremely dangerous to 
man. They scent their food from a distance, 
and are readily attracted by the smell of blood 
or decomposing bodies. The smaller sharks 
are popularly known as Dog-fishes or Hounds, 
and, though not dangerous to man, do great 
damage to fishermen’s lines and nets. The 
flesh of sharks is coarse, but it is sometimes 
eaten ; the Chinese use sharks’ fins for making 
thick gelatinous soups, and the liver yields 
an oil, for the sake of which a shark-fishery 
is prosecuted on the coast of Ceylon. Their 
rough skin is employed by joiners to polish 
fine-grained wood, and by cutlers to cover 
the hilts of swords to make them firmer in 
the grasp. The most important species are 
described in this Dictionary under their 
canead names, 

AMMER-HEADED SHARK, TIGER- SHARK, 
Waite SHark, &c.]) 


2. Entom.: [SHARK-MOTH]. 


shark-moth, s. 

Entom.: The genus Cucullia, belonging to 
the Xylinide. The Common Shark-moth or 
Shark is Cucullia wmbratica, a smoky gray 
insect, which hovers over flowers like a 
sphinx in the evenings of June and July. 
The larva, which is brightly coloured, feeds 
by night on sow-thistle. [MULLEIN-SHARK.] 


* shark, v.t. &i. [SHark, s.] 
A. Trans. : To pick up hastily or slily. 
“Young Fontinbras . . . 
Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 
Sharked up a list of landless resolutes.” 
Shakesp..: Hamlet, i 1, 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To play the petty thief; to live by shifts 
or stratagems; to swindle, to cozen; to play 
‘Inean or dishonest tricks. 


“A sharking, panderly constable."—Beawm. & Filet. 
oa Roses Pers.) | 


Love's Cure, 
2. To fawn upon persons for a dinner. 


= 


[BasKING-SHARK, DocrisH, | 


shareholder—sharp 


* shark’-ér, s. (Eng. shark, v.; -er.] One 
who lives by mean or dishonest practices; a 
shark, [SHark, s., I. 2. (2).] 

“A dirty sharker about the Romish court, who only 


scribbles that he may dine.”—Wotton: Letter to M. 
Velserus, 


sharn, s. 


[A.8. scearn; Icel. skarn = dung, 
dirt.] The dung of oxen or cows. 


(Scotch.) 


shar’-ock, s. [Native name.] A silver coin 
in India, worth about 1s. sterling. 


sharp, *scharp, a., adv., & s. [A.S. scearp; 

cogn. with Dut. scherp; Icel. skarpr; Dan. & 
Sw. skarp ; Ger. scharf. From the same root as 
Lat. scalpo, sculpo =to cut; Eng. sculpture, 
scorpion, scarp.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Having a keen edge or fine point; keen, 
acute ; not blunt. 


“Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs, like a sharp razor, 
working decvitfully."—Psalm lii. 2, 


2. Terminating in a point or edge; ridged, 
peaked ; not obtuse. 


“Tt is so much the firmer, by how much broader 
the bottom, and sharper the top."—Temple, 


3. Very thin; lean, emaciated. 


oe Tee 108e Was as sharp as a pen.” —Shakesp,: Henry 
i Lis 8; 


4. Gritty, hard ; having fine edges. 


“They make use of the sharpest sand, that being 
best for mortar to lay bricks and tiles in.”—Mozon: 
Mechanical Exercises. 


5. Abruptly turned; bent at an acute 
angle ; not obtuse: as, a sharp corner. 
6. Biting, piercing, pinching, bitter, bracing. 
“The night was winter in its roughest mood ; 
The morning sharp and clear.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 58. 
7. Severe, afflictive, hard, cruel, painful. 
“To keep the sharp woes waking.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,186. 
8, Hard, severe, stern; not lenient: as, a 
sharp sentence, 
9, Acute of mind; penetrating; quick to 
discern or distinguish ; clever, witty, inge- 
nious, shrewd, subtle, inventive. 


“There is nothing makes men sharper, and sets 
their heads and wits more at work, than waut.”—Addi- 
son, On Italy. 


10. Subtle, witty ; marked by shrewdness 
or cleverness. 


“Voluble and sharp discourse.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 


11, Keen, acrimonious, severe, harsh, biting, 

cutting. 

“The admonitions which he addressed to the ki: 
himself were very sharp, and, what Charles dislike 
still more, very long.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

12. Keenly awake or alive to one’s own 

interests ; keen or shrewd in making bargains 
or in exacting one’s dues; ready to take ad- 
vantage of others. 
13. Characterized by keenness; _ barely 
honest or honourable: as, sharp practices, 

14, Severely rigid ; harsh, strict, cruel. 

“The sharpest kind of justice.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIIT., il. 4. 

15. Affecting the organs of sense, as though 
pointed or cutting : 

(1) Affecting the organs of taste: sour, 
acid, acrid, bitter. 

“Thy wit is a very sweeting; it is a most sharp 
sauce.” —S. sp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii, 4 

(2) Affecting the organs of hearing; piercing, 

shrill. 


“For the various modulation of the voice, the upper 
end of the wind-pipe is endued with several cartilages 
to contract or dilate it, as we would have our voice 
flat or sharp.”—Ray : On the Creation. 


(3) Quick or keen of sight : vigilant, atten- 
tive, penetrating. : 


“ The sharpest eye discerneth nought, 
Except the sunbeams in the air do shine.” 
Davies: Immort. of the Soul, 


16, Eager ; keen in quest ; eager for food. 


“ An empty eagle, sharp by fast.” 
Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 55. 


17. Fierce, ardent, fiery, impetuous: as, a 
sharp contest. 

18. Quick : as, He took a sharp walk. 

19. Keenly contested ; as, a sharp race, 

II. Technically : 

1, Music: 

(1) Raised a semitone, as a note. 

(2) Shrill or acute, as the sharp mixture = 
an organ stop of a shrill or acute character. 
(Mrxrourg, s., IT. 2.] 

(3) Out of tune by being higher in pitch 
than is just. 
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(4) Applied by old writers to an augmented 
interval. 

2. Phonetics: Applied to a consonant pro- 
nounced or uttered with breath and not with 
voice ; surd, non-vocal : as, the sharp mutes, 
Pp, tk 

B. As adverb: 

1. Sharply : as, To look sharp. 

2. Exactly, to the moment: as, Dinner is 
at six o’clock, sharp. 

3. At a sharp angle. 

“‘Turned sharp to the right."—Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, An acute or shrill sound. 


“It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing ee ee 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iil. 5, 


* 2, A pointed weapon. 


3. A kind of sewing-needle, one of the most 
pointed of the three grades—blunts, betweens, 
and sharps. 

4. A portion of a stream where the water 
runs very rapidly. (Prov.) 

5. (Pl.): The hard parts of wheat which 
require grinding a second time. Called also 
Middlings. 

6. A sharper, as a card sharp; hence, an 
adept at anything. (U.8.) 

II, Technically : 

1, Music: 

(1) A note artificially raised a semitone. 

(2) The sign (ft) which raises a note one 
semitone above the normal or natural scale. 
A note so affected is restored to its normal 
pitch by the use ofa natural. In old music 
sharps were often used to raise notes which 
had been previously flattened, for which pur- 
pose a natural is always now used. When 
placed on a line or space of the staff at the 
commencement of a movement, it raises all 
the notes on that line or space, or their 
octaves a semitone; if placed before a note 
in the course of a movement, it raises that 
note or the repetition of it a semitene, but 
only within the same bar. A double-sharp 
(x) is used in chromatic music to raise a note 
two semitones above its natural pitch. 

2. Phonetics ; A sharp consonant. [A. II. 2.] 

{| Sharp is often used in compounds, the 
Meanings being in most cases sufficiently 
obvious, as sharp-cornered, sharp-edged, sharp- 
pointed, &c. 


sharp-angled,a. Having sharp angles. 

4] The Sharp-angled Carpet is Melanippe 
unangulata, and the Sharp-angled Peacock, 
Macaria alternata, both British geometer 
moths. 


sharp-cedar, s. 

Bot.: (1) Acacia oxycedrus; (2) Juniperus 
oxycedrus. 

sharp-cut, a. Cut sharply or clearly; 
cut so as to present a clear, well-defined out- 


line, as a figure on a medal; hence, present- 
ing great distinctness ; well-defined, clear. 


sharp-ground, a. Whetted till it is 
sharp; sharpened. 


sharp-looking, a. Having an appear- 
ance of sharpness; hungry, emaciated, lean. 


“A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch.”— 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errours, v. : 


sharp-nail, s. A nail with a sharp 
forged point, used in some trades. 


sharp-nosed eel, s. 

Zool. ; Anguilla vulgaris. 
sharp-pointed, a. [Acutz, B. 2.] 
*sharp-set, a. 


1, Eagerin appetite ; very hungry, ravenous, 
“ The sharp-set squire resolves at last, 
Whate'er befel him, not to fast.” 
Somervile : Oficious Messenger. 

2. Hager in desire of gratification. 

“A comedy of Johnson's, not Ben, held seven 
mene for the town is sharp-set on new plays.”—Pope, 

Or 


sharp-shinned hawk, s 
‘“Ornith.: Astur fuscus. 


sharp-shooter, s. One who is skilful in 
shooting at an object; one skilled in the use 
of the rifle. The name was formeriy given to 
the best shots of a company of soldiers who 
were armed with rifles, and appointed to pick 
off the enemy. 


béy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
--tian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -oious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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sharp—shave 


pe ea 


sharp-shooting, s. A shooting with 

eat precisionand effect, as by sharp-shooters, 

as applied figuratively to any sharp 
skirmish of wit or would-be wit. 

“The frequent repetition of this playful inquiry on 
the part of Mr. Pocksnif, led ats last to playful 
answers on the part of Mr, Montague; but after some 
little sharp-shooting on both sides, Mr, Pecksniff 
became grave, almost to tears,"—Dickens: Martin 
Chuzzlewit, ch. Xliv. 

sharp-sighted, a. 

1, Having sharp, acute, or keen sight: as, 

An eagle is sharp-sighted. 

2. Having sharp or keen discernment, 

judgment, or understanding ; sharp, shrewd. 

“The King of England is very sharp-sighted,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xxiii. 

sharp-sightedness, s. 

state of being sharp-sighted. 


sharp-tail, s. [SHARP-TAILED GROUSE.] 


sharp-tailed grouse, s. 

Ornith.: A popular name for Pediccetes 
phasianellus and the variety colwmbianus, 
which latter is also called the Columbia 
Sharp-tail. [PINNATED-GROUSE.] 

“‘ According to Dr. Suckley, the Sharp-tailed Grouse 
entirely replaces the Pinnated Grouse in Washington 
Territory.”—Baird, Brewer, & Ridgway: North Amer- 
tcan Birds, iii. 487. 

*sharp-tasted, a. Havingasharp, acid, 
sour, or bitter taste, 

“ Sharp-tasted citrons Median climes produce.” 

Dryden: Virgil ; Georgics ii. 175, 

*sharp-toothed, a. Having sharp 
teeth ; hence, bitter, cruel, biting. 

** Sharp-tooth'd unkindness,” Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4. 

*sharp-visaged, a. Having a sharp, 
thin, or lean face. 

“The Welch that inhabit the mountains are com- 

monly sharp-visaged.""—Hale : Orig. of Mankind, 
sharp-witted, a. Having asharp, acute, 
or keen wit, judgment, or discernment. 


“O lord, said Musidorus, how sharp-witted you are 
to hurt your self; No, answered he (Pyrocles), but it is 
the hurt you speak of, which makes me so sharp- 
witted.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. i. 


“gharp, * sharpe, v.t. & i. 
A, Transitive: 
1, To make sharp or keen ; to sharpen. 


“Whom the whetstone sharps to eat. 
And cry millstones are good meat.” 
Ben Jonson: Love's Welcome at Welbeck. 


2. To make keen, to sharpen, to quicken. 


“To sharpe my seuce with sundry beauties vew.” 
Spenser: To the Ladies of the Court. 


3. To mark with a sharp, in musical com- 
position, or to raise a note a semitone. 

B. Intrans.: To play tricks in bargaining ; 
to act the sharper. 


“Cheating or sharping one half of the year."— 
L’Estrange : Fables. 


*sharped, a. 
pointed. 
“ Sharped steeples high shot up in ayre,” 


Spenser: Ruins of Rome, ii. 
sharp’-en, v.t. © i; [Eng. sharp; -en.] 
A, Transitive: 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To make sharp or keen; to give a sharp 
or keen edge or point to ; to edge, to point. 


“The Israelites went down to the Philistines, to 
sharpen every man his share and his coulter,”— 
1 Samuel xiii. 20, 


2. To make more eager or active ; to excite. 


“The weaker their helps are, the more their need is 
to sharpen the edge of their own industry.”—Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity. 


3. To make more quick, acute, or ingenious. 


“Overmuch quickness of wit, either given by na 
ture, or sharpened by study, doth not commonly She 
greatest learning, best manners, or happiest life in the 
end.” —Ascham : Schoolmaster. 


4, To render more keen ; to whet, to excite, 


“ Bpicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite,” 
Shakesp. » Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 1. 
5. To intensify; to make more intense, 
painful, or severe. 
6. To render quicker, sharper, or keener of 
perception. 
“The air sharpened his visual ray 
To objects distant far.” Milton: P. L., iii. 620, 


7. To make more tart, acid, or sour. 
*8, To make more biting, sarcastic, or severe. 
“My haughty soul would swell, 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes.” 
: Smith, 
9. To make more shrill or acute. 


II. Music: To apply a sharp to ; to raise, as 
a note, by means of a sharp. 


The quality or 


[SHarp, a.] 


[Eng. sharp; -ed.] Sharp, 


sharp’-néss, * 


* shash, s. 
shas’-tér, sha&s’-tra, s. 


* B. Intrans.: To grow or become more 
sharp. 
“ Now she sharpens: well said, whetstone.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, V. 2. 
sharp’-ér, s. [Eng. sharp, v.; -er.] One whois 
sharp or shrewd in bargaining ; a tricky fellow, 
a swindler, a cheat. 

“In his youth he had been one of the most noted 
sharpers and bullies of London,”—AMacaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. vi, 

shar’-pie, s. (SHARP, a.] 

Naut.: A long, sharp, flat-bottomed sailing- 

boat. (Amer.) 

“The rudder being attached to it as to a spindle, 
... as in the rudder of a skarpie.”—Century Maga- 
zine, Dec., 1878, p. 601. 

sharp’-ling, sharp’-lin,s. [Eng. sharp, a. ; 
-ling.] The stickleback. (Prov.) 


sharp’-ly, * sharp-lie, adv. (Eng. sharp, a; 
-ly.) 
1, Ina sharp manner; with a sharp or keen 
edge or point, 


“He tooke an arrow full sharpely whet, 
Romaumnet of the Rose. 


2, Abruptly, steeply: as, A hill rises 
sharply. 

3. Severely, rigorously; with sharp lan- 
guage. 


‘Rebuke them sharply.” 
Shakesp. - Titus Andronicus, i. 13. 


4, Violently, vehemently, fiercely : as, They 
were sharply attacked. 
5, With a sharp, clear, or acute sound, 


“ Deep need that day that every string, 
By wet unharmed, should sharply ring.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 22, 
6. With keen perception ; minutely, closely, 
exactly. 
“You contract your eye when you would see sharply ; 


and erect your ear when you would hear attentively.” 
—Bacon. 


7. Wittily, cleverly ; with nice discernment 
or judgment. 


“To this the Panther sharply had reply’d.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 756, 


8. Quickly ; as, He pulled up sharply. 
sharp-nes, * sharpe - 


nesse, s. [Eng. sharp; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sharp; 
keenness of edge or point. 


**My lance, as well as thine, 
Hath point and sharpness.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Iliad xx. 
2. Severity, keenness, painfulness. 


““And were the riche wanteth, what can the pore 
finde, who in a common scarsitie, lyueth most scarsely, 
and feeleth quickliest the skarpenesse of staruiug, 
when eurye man for lack is hungerbitten.”—Sir John 
Cheeke : The Hurt of Sedition. 

3. Keenness, severity. 


“The sharpness of the air, and gloominess of the 
weather, for two or three days past, seemed to indicate 
ee sudden change.”—Cook.: Third Voyage, bk. iv., 
ch. ix. 


4, Eagerness of desire or pursuit; keen- 
ness of appetite, as for food, &ec. 

5, Acuteness of intellect; power of nice 
discernment ; quickness of understanding. 


“Till Arianism had made it a matter of great sharp- 
ness and subtilty of wit to be a sound believing chris- 
tian, men were not curious what syllables or particles 
of speech they used."—Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 


6. Quickness of sense or perception: as, 
sharpness of sight. 
7. Severity of language; sarcasm, pungency. 


“ There's gold for thee ; 
Thou must not take Buy former sharpness ill, 
I will employ thee back again.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 3. 


8, Acidity, pungency : as, the sharpness of 
vinegar. 

9. Keenness or shrewdness in transacting 
business or exacting one’s own dues; equivocal 
honesty ; sharp practices. 


“Here and there, by sharpness and cunning, men 
rise into wealth."—Scribner's Mag., Dec., 1878, p. 296. 


(SasH (1), s.] 


[Mahratta, &c. 
shastra ; Sanse. shastra.] 

Brahmanism: That by which faith and 
ractice are governed, an institute of letters, 
aw, or religion considered as of divine au- 

thority. Used of the Vedas and other books 
of the Brahmanic scriptures. 


shath’-mont, s. [SmarrMan.] A measure of 
six inches. 
“Nota step, not a pace, notan inch, not a shathmont, 
as I may say."—Scott: Antiquary, ch. viii. 


shat/-tér, * schat-er, v.t. & i. [A strength- 
ened form of scatter (q.v.).] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To break up at once in many pieces ; to 
dash, burst, or part by violence into frag- 
ments ; to rend, rive, or split into splinters. 


“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 
Moore: Farewell! But wherever 


2. To break up, to disorder, to derange, to 
overthrow : as, His mind was shattered, 
3. To scatter, to dissipate. 
“The winds- 


Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of those fair spreading trees,” Milton: P. L., x. 1,066. 


4. To destroy, to overthrow, to ruin, to 
scatter : as, His hopes were shattered. 

*5, To dissipate, to derange; to make in- 
capable of close and continued application. 


‘‘A man of a loose, volatile, and shattered humour, 
thinks only by fits and starts."—WNorris. 


+ B. Intrans.: To be broken into frag- 
ments ; to fall or come to pieces; to crumble 
to pieces. 


“The frosts have been so searching that the clods 
shatter readily."—Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1886. 


*gshat/-ter, s. ([Suarrer, v.] One part of 
many into which anything is broken ; a frag- 
ment. (Usually in the plural.) 


“Stick the candle so loose that it will fall upon the 
lass of the sconce, and break it into shatters.” —Swift : 
nstruct. to Servants, 


* shatter-brain, s. 


person ; a scatter-brain, 


* shatter -brained, shatter-pated, 
a. Disordered in intellect ; intellectually 
weak; scatter-brained. 


“Whatever some shatter-brained and debauched 
persons would fain persuade themselves and others.” 
—Goodman: Winter Evening Conf., pt. iii. 


* shat’-tér-y, a. [Eng. shatter, s.; -y.] Easily 
breaking up into many pieces; loose of tex- 
ture; brittle ; not compact. 


‘The quarries are of a course grit stone, often filled 
with shells, but of too shattery a nature to be used.”"— 
Pennant: Journey from Chester, p. 272. 


shau-cle, * shau-ghle, v.i. &¢. [SHUFFLE.] 
A. Intrans.: To walk with a shuffling or 
shambling gait. 
B. Trans.: To distort from the proper 
shape or direction by use or wear. 


“Bucklaw was welcome to the wearing of Ravens 
wood's shaughled shoes,"—Scott. Bride of Lammer- 
moor, ch. xxviii. 


shaul, a. [SHALLow.] (Scotch.) 


shave, * schave, v.t. & i. [A.S. sceafan, 
scafan (pa. t. scof, pa. par. scafen); cogn. with 
Dut. schaven = to scrape, to plane wood; 
Icel. skafa; Sw. skafva = to scrape; Dan. 
shave ; Goth. skaban ; Ger. schaben; Lat. scabo: 
= to scrape; Gr. cxantw (skaptd) = to dig.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To cut or pare off from the surface of a 
body, by means of a razor or other edged in- 
strument. (Frequently with off.) 

2. To pare close ; to make smooth and bare 
by cutting or paring from the surface of ; es- 
pecially, to cut or remove the hair from by 
means of a razor, or other sharp instrument. 


“The Egyptians from a very early age shave their 
heads.”—Beloe: Herodotus, bie ais ch. i. 


3. To cut in thin slices. 


“Make some medley of earth, with some other 
plants bruised or shaven in root or leaf.”—Bacon. 


4. To pass along close to the surface or side 
of; to brush past, to skim by; to sweep by 
almost touching. 


“Do it whipcord; shave the signpost.” — O'Keefe: 
Fontainebleau, ii. 8. 


* 5, To strip, to fleece; to oppress by ex- 
tortion. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To use the razor; to remove the hair 
from the chin, head, &c., with a razor. 

2. To pass so closely by anything as almost. 
to touch it. 

“In trying to shave past."—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

* 3. To be hard in bargaining ; to cheat. 

q To shave a note: To purchase it at a great 
discount, or to take interest upon it much 
beyond the legal rate. (Amer.) 


shave (1), s. [SHAvs, v.] 
1. The act of shaving ; a cutting off of the 
beard. 
2. A thin slice ; a shaving. 
3, An instrument with a long blade, anda 
handle at each end. for shaving hoops, &c. ; 
also, a spokeshayve. 


A careless, giddy 


( 


ii ch A nn MMe a a ae 
fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, car, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


4, The act of passing close to or along ; the 
a ed grazing or passing so close as nearly to 
uch. 


5. Hence, an exceedingly narrow miss, 
failure, or escape. (Often with close or near.) 


“Tt was a desperately close shave when Mr. Graham 
decided for Deliverance, '~ Field, April 4, 1885, 


6. A false report or alarm started, with a 
view to deceive ; a trick, a cheat. 

“ According to camp reports, or camp shaves, as they 
are more expesnalvaly termed,”—Morning Ohronicle, 
Dec, 13, 1 

Seitecrass, shave-weed, s. 

Bot. ; Equisetuwm hyemale. So called, accord- 
ing to Wm. Coles, because it was “used by 
fletchers and combmakers to polish their 
work.” (Prior.) 


shave-hook, s. A triangular plate of 
steel, with sharpened edges, used in scraping 
the surfaces of metal which are to be soldered, 
so that the solder may adhere. 


shave (2), s. (SHaw.] A small coppice. (Defoe: 
Tour thro’ Great Britain, i. 168.) 


*shave’-ling, s. [Eng. shave; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A man shaved ; hence, used contemp- 
tuously for a monk, friar, or priest. 


“* Alas! we must leave thee, dear desolate home, 
To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Rome.” 
Macaulay: Moncontour. 


shav-en, pa. par. ora. (SHAVE, v.] 


shav -ér, s 
1, One who shaves ; 


is to shave. 


“‘T ama barber, and I'd have you know 
A shaver too sometimes, no mad one though.” 
Suckling: A Barber, 


*9. A robber, an extortioner; one who 
fleeces. 


“They fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain 
people, Raving for the most part by theft, by these 

shavers the Turks were stript of all they had.”— 
Knolles ; Hist. Turkes. 


3. A humorous fellow; a wag. 


“A cunning shaver.” 
Steele: Conscious Lovers. (Prol.) 


4, A jocular name for a young boy; a 
youngster. 
shav -ie, s. 
shave. 
shav’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (SHAVE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of one who shaves, 
2. A thin slice pared off with a shave, a 
knife, a plane, or other cutting instrument. 


“Tn one corner was a pile of six coffins; in another 
& dog enjoyed a restless sleep on a pile of shavings.” — 
Century Magazine, Dec. 1878, p. 510, 


[Eng. shav(e) ; -er.] 
one whose occupation 


[Suave, s.] <A trick, a prank, a 


shaving-brush, s. A brush used in shay- 


ing for spreading the lather over the face. 


shaving-box, s. 

Bot.: The genus Feuillea, 
(FEUILLEA.] 

shaving-cup, s. A cup with compart- 
ments for hot water and soap, for convenience 
in shaving. 


shaving-horse, s. 


shaving-tub, s. 
Bookbind.: The box beneath the cutting- 
press to catch the shavings. 


shaw, *schawe, *shawe, s. [A.8. scaga 
=a shaw; cogn. with Icel. skogr ; Sw. skog ; 
Dan. skov; cf. also Icel. skuggi; A.S. scua, 
sciwa =a shade, shadow.] 
1. A thicket, a small wood ; a shady place, 
a grove. (Scotch. 


“ But och! that night, amang the shaws, 
She got a fearfu’ settlin’!” Burns ; Halloween. 


2. Astem with the leaves, as of a potato, 
turnip, &c. (Prov.) 


shaw, v.t. [SHow, v.] 


shaw-fowl, s. An artificial fowl made 
by fowlers to shoot at. 


Sha-wa-nése’, Shiw-nége’, Sha-wo- 
nese’, a, Of or belonging to the Shawnees, 
a tribe of North American Indians, now 
located on the Indian Territory, west of the 
Missouri. 


Shawanese-salad,s. The eatable leaves 
of Hydrophyllum virginicum. 


or Fevillea. 


[Horsg, s., I. 2 (1).] 


shave—shear 


*shaw-bubbe, s. [SHanus.] 


shawl, s. [Pers. shdl; Fr. chdle.] An outer 
garment covering the upper part of the per- 
son; commonly used by ladies, but not in- 
frequently by men. In the latter case it re- 
presents the outer garment of the Scotch 
Highlanders, the plaid, which term in time 
has come to be applied to any kind of 
checkered goods similar in pattern to the 
tartan of which the Highlander’s plaid was 
made. Shawls are made of various materials, 
as wool, silk, crape, &¢c., plain or embroidered. 
The cheaper kinds are generally of wool, and 
are woven in the usual manner, The best 
shawls made are those of Cashmere; they are 
now successfully imitated in Europe, their 
manufacture being introduced into England 
about 1784, by 2 manufacturer at Norwich. 


shawl-dance,s. An imitation of an 
Oriental dance, in which the dancer waves a 
shawl as part of her performance. 


* shawl, vt. 
with a shawl. 


*shawl’-léss, a 
out a shawl. 


shawm, shalm (i silent), *shaume, 
*shawme, *shal-mie, s. [0. Fr. chale- 
mie =a little pipe made of a reed or of a 
wheaten or oaten straw, also chalemelle, chal- 
lemeau, from chawme =a straw ; Lat. calamus 
=a reed, from Gr. kaAajos (kalamos) = a reed ; 
KaAap.y (kalamé) =a stalk or a of corn ; 


(SHAWL, s.] To cover or wrap’ 


[Eng. shal ; -less.] With- 


cogn. with Eng. 
haulm (q.v.); Ger. & 
schalmet.] 

Music: An an- 


cient wind instrument, similar to the clarionet. 


“In prayers aud hymns to heaven's eternal ine 
The cornet, flute, and shawme, assisting as they 
sing.” Otway: Windsor Castle, 
shay, s. [See def.] A vulgar corruption of 
chaise (q.v.). 


sha’-ya, cha’-ya, s. [Cuay, (1).] 


she, «sche, *sheo, *scho, * sho, pron. 
[A.S. sed, fem. of se, used as the definite 
article, put originally a demonstrative pro- 
noun, meaning that ; cogn. with Dut. 2j = 
she; Icel. st, sjd, fem. of sd, demons. pro- 
noun; Ger. sie=she; Goth. so, fem. of sa, 
demons. pronoun; Russ. siia, fem. of set = 
this; Gr. 7 (hé), fem. of 6 (ho) =the; Sansc. 
sa@ = she, fem. of sas=he. The proper A.S. 
word for she is hed, fem. of hé=he (q.v.). 
Her is used as the possessive, dative, and 
objective cases of she.] [Her (1), Hers. ] 

1. The nominative feminine of the personal 
pronoun of the third person, and used as 
a substitute for the name of a female, or of 
something personified as a female ; the woman 
or female referred to ; the animal of the female 
sex, or object personified as feminine, which 
was spoken of, 


“ For contemplation he and valour form’d, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace: 
He for God only, ske for God in him,” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 298. 
2. Used absolutely as a noun for woman or 


female. 
‘* You are the cruellest she alive.” 
Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, i. 5. 


¥ She is commonly used as a prefix to 
denote the female of the second part of the 
compound : as, she-ass, she-bear, she-cat, &c. 


*she-atheist, s. A female atheist. 
(ATHEIST. ] 


“ Atheists have been but rare; since Nature's birth 
Till now, she-atheists ne'er appeared on earth. 


5 Young : Satires, vi, 410. 


she-oak, s. 
Bot, :; Callitris quadrivalvis. 


*she-school, s. 
Church Hist., vi. 297.) 


*she-slip, s. A young female scion, 
branch, or member. 


*gshe-society, s. Female society. 


she-world, s. The female inhabitants 
of the world or of a particular part of it, 


Agirls’school. (Fuller: 


she’-a,s. [Native name.) [GaLam.] 

shea-tree, s. [BUTTER-TREE, 2.] 
shéad/-ing, sheed’-ing, s. [A.S. sceddan= 
to divide; Goth. skaidan ; Ger. & Dut. schei- 


dan; Eng. shed, as in watershed.) In the 
Isle of Man, a riding, tithing, or division, in 
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which there is a coroner or chief constable 
There are six sheadings in the island. 


sheaf (1), * scheef, * shef, * sheffe, 

* sheive, s. [A.S. scedf; cogn. with Dut. 
schoof; Icel. skauf; Ger. schaub. The AS. 
sceaf is from sceds, pa. t. of sciifan =to shove; 
hence, a sheaf is a bundle of things shoved 
together. ] 

1, A quantity or bundle of things bound or 
held together ; specifically : 

(1) A quantity of the stalks of wheat, rye, 
oats, or barley bound together; a bundle of 
stalks or straw. 


“The fashion is to cut with a hooke or syccle the 
straw in the middest: and betweene every two sheaves 
they sit downe, and then crop off the ears.”—P. Hol- 
land; Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. xxx. 


(2) A bundle or number of arrows ; as many 
as will fill the quiver. 


‘‘They will looke at his verie bow, and sheive-of 
arrowes, as at straunge and wonderous things.:"—P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xxxii. 


2. A collection or quantity of things close 
or thick together; a quantity or number 
generally. 


“ And hence in fair remembrance worn, 
Yon sheaf of spears his crest has borne.” 
Scott : Lay of the last Minstrel, iv. 8. 


* 3, A quantity of steel, containing thirty 
gads, 


“The one is often sold for the other, and like tale 
vsed in both, that is to saie. thirtie gads to the sheffe, 
and twelue ‘sheffes to the burden.” "— Holinshed ; Dea~ 
cript. of England, bk. ii., ch. xi, 


sheaf (2), s. [SHnAvs, s.) The wheel in the 
block of a pulley ; a sheave. 


* sheaf, * sheafe, v.t. & i. [SHrar (1), s.] 
A. Trans. : To collect and bind in sheaves ; 
to make sheaves of. 
B. Intrans.: To collect and bind straw, 
&e., into sheaves. 
“They that reap must sheaf and bind,” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iii. & 
* sheaf’-y, a. (Eng. sheaf (1), s.; -y.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or resembling sheaves, 
‘* Whose golden locks a sheafy garland bear.” 
Gay : Ovid ; Metamorphoses vi, 
sheal (1), s. [A variant of shell (q.v.).] A 
husk or pod. (Prov.) 


sheal (2), sheil, s. [Icel. skdli = a hut, a shed.) 
1, A hut or small cottage for shepherds, or 
for fishermen on the shore or on the banks of 
a river; a sheeling. 
2. A shed for sheltering sheep on the hills 
during the night. 
3. A summer residence, especially one 
erected for those who go to the hills for 
sport, &c. (Scotch.) 


sheéal, v.t. [SHEAL (1), s.] To shell; to take 
the husk or shell off. 
“ That's a shealed peascod.” Shakesp.: Lear, i. 4. 
shéal’-ing (1), s. [Eng. sheal, v. ; -ing.] The 
pod or husk of pease, oats, or the like, (Prov.) 


shéal’-ing (2),s. [Suan (2).] A Highland 
cottage. 


shear, * scher-en, * shere (pa. t. * schar, 
* shar, sheared, eae pa. par. * schoren, shorn), 
vt. & 1. [A.S . sceeran, sciran (pa. t. scer, 
pl. scéron, pa. par. scoren); cogn. with Dut. 
scheren ; Icel. skera ; Dan, skere ; Ger. scheren 3 
Ger. ketpw (keird). Allied to scar, scare, scrap, 
scrape, share, shred, score, short, &c.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To cut or clip something from, by means 
of a shears, scissors, or like ‘instrument ; 
specifically applied to the cutting of wool from 
sheep or their skins, or the clipping of nap 
from cloth. 

“‘Laban went to shear his sheep,” —Genesis xxxi. 19, 

2. To separate by shears; to cut or clip off 
from a surface, with a shears, scissors, or like 
instrument. 


“ His berde be little scher first.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 150, 


3. a) cut down, as with a sickle ; to reap. 
(Scotch.) 

II. Fig.: To strip of property, as by 
exactions or excessive sharpness ; to fleece. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To use shears. 

2. To cut, to penetrate. 

8. To turn aside, to deviate, to sheer. 


boil, boy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
(lan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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shear, * sheér, s. [SHEaR, v.] 
1. An instrument to cut with. 
used in the plural, shewrs (q.v.). 
“ Short of the wool, and naked from the sheer.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Georgic ili. 679. 
2. A year, as applied to the age of a sheep, 
from the yearly shearing : as, a sheep of one 
shear, or of two shears, &c. 


3. A barbed fish-spear with several prongs. 
shear-bill, s. 


shear-grass, s. 
Bot. : Triticwm repens, 


shear-hog, sharrag, sherrug, s. A 
cam or wether after the first shearing. (Prov.) 


shear-hook, s. 
Naut.: An instrument with prongs and 
hooks, placed at the extremities of the yards 
- of fire-ships to entangle the enemy’s rigging. 


shear-hulk, s. [SHEBR-HULK.] 
shear-plan, s. [SHEER-PLAN.] 


shear -steel, s. Blister-steel, heated, 
rolled, and tilted to improve the quality. 
Several bars are welded together and drawn 
out. The bar is sometimes cut, faggoted, 
reheated, and again tilted. This may be re- 
peated. The terms Single-shear and Double- 
shear indicate the extent to which the process 
is carried. It is named from its applicability 
to the manufacture of cutting-instruments, 
shears, knives, scythes, &c. 


* shéard, s. 


shear’-er, s. [Eng. shear, v.; er.] 
1. One who shears. 
“Kicked the shears out of the shearer's hand.”— 
Boyle: Works, vi. 473. 
2. One who reaps corn. (Scotch.) 
(SHEAR, v.] 


shéar-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. &B, Aspr. par. & particip. adj. : (See the 
verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or operation of clipping or cut- 
ting with a shears or by a machine: as, the 
shearing of a sheep, the shearing of metallic 
plates, &e. 

2. The proceeds of the operation of clipping 
by shears : as, the shearing of a flock. 

3. A sheep that has been but once sheared ; 
@ shearling. 

4, The act or operation ofreaping. (Scotch.) 

“‘ His men were gane hame to the shearing, and he 

would not call them out before the victual was got 
in.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. xviii 

II. Mining: The making of vertical cuts at 
the ends ofa portion of an undercut seam of 
coal, serving to destroy the continuity of the 
strata and facilitate the breaking down of the 
mass. [Ho.rna.] 


shearing-machine, s. 

1. Woollen-manuf.: A machine through 
which cloth is passed after leaving the gig- 
mill, to shorten the nap evenly, so as to 
secure a smooth surface. 

2. Mach. : A machine for cutting plates and 
bars of iron and other metal. 


shearing-table, s. 


Husbandry: A bench for holding sheep 
while being sheared. (Amer.) 


shéar’-ling, s. [Eng. shear, v.; dimin. suff. 

-ling.)  Asheep that has been but once shorn. 

. “ Disposed of several shearlings at from 100 to 200 
guineas each,”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 

*shear’-man, s. [Eng. shear, and man.] 
One whose occupation is to shear cloth. 


“Thy father was a plasterer ; 
And thou thyself a iennenae yj 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., iv. 2. 


Now only 


(Skimmer, s., II. 2.] 


(SHaARpD.] 


*shearn,s. [SHarn.] 


shéars, s. pl. [Supan, s.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 


1. A cutting-instrument, operating like 
‘scissors, but on a larger scale and soniewhat 
differently shaped. In one variety the edges 
of the blades are bevelled, and the handles 
adapted for thumb and fingers respectively, 
instead of being duplicates. They are adapted 
for tailors’ use. Tinmen’s shears have rela- 
tively shorter jaws, and are either grasped in 
the hand, or one leg placed in the vice while 
the other is worked by hand. They are used 


sheath, * schethe, s. 


shear—sheathy 


for cutting tin-plate and sheet-metal of moder- 
ate thickness. The shears used by farriers, 
sheep-shearers, weavers, &c,, are made of a 
single piece of steel bent round until the 
blades meet, which open of themselves by the 
elasticity of the metal. Garden shears and 
grass shears have long wooden handles to 
which the blades are attached at an angle of 
about 45°, 

2. The ways or track of a lathe upon which 
the lathe-head, puppet-head, and rest are 
placed, and on which the latter is adjusted in 
the common lathe or slides in the traversing 
lathe. 

* 3, The same as SHEERS (q.V.). 

*4, Awing. (Spenser: F. Q., IL. viii. 5.) 


shear -tail, s. [Eng. shear s., and tail, s.] 
1. Ornith.: The genus Thaumastura (q.v.); 
brilliantly coloured Humming-birds from Cen- 
tral America. The Slender Sheartail (Thawmas- 
tura enicura) has the tail deeply forked ; in 
Cora’s Sheartail (7. corce) the two central tail- 
feathers are double the length of the next 
pair, the others being regularly graduated, 
and the exterior pair the shortest. 
2. Entom.: Hadena dentina, a widely-dis- 
tributed British night-moth. 


shéar’-w4a-ter, t sheér’-w4-ter, * shére’- 


wa-ter, s. [See def.] 

Ornith. ; The popular name of any species of 
the genus Puffinus (q.v.), found distributed 
over nearly all seas, usually at no great dis- 
tance from land, to which however they only 
resort at the breeding season. Four Shear- 
waters visit the United Kingdom, but only one, 
Puffinus anglorum, the Manx Shearwater, is at 
allcommon. It is a plain-looking’bird, about 
the size of a pigeon, black above and white 
beneath. Sir T. Browne (Willughby’s Ornitho- 
logia (ed. Ray), p. 334) calls it, “fa Sea-fowl 
which doth, as it were, radere aquam shear the 
water, from whence perhaps it has its name.” 
Their habits appear to be the same all over 
the world, laying a single white egg in a hole 
under ground. The young are clothed with 
thick long down, are extremely fat, and are 
said to be good eating. 

“A sea-fowl called a sherewater, somewhat billed 

like a cormorant, but much lesser ; a strong and fierce 


fowl, hovering about ships when they cleanse their 
fish,”"—Browne : On Norfolk Birds. 


sheat, s. [Ger. scheid, schaid, schaidfisch.] (See 


compound.) 


sheat-fish, s. 

Ichthy. :; A name applied to any fish of the 
family Siluridee (q.v.), but specifically to Stlu- 
rus glanis, called also the-Sly Silurus, with the 
exception of the Sturgeon, the largest Euro- 
pean freshwater fish, and the only European 
member of the family. It occurs in the 
Rhine, and is common in Germany, Poland, 
Styria, the Danube, and the rivers of southern 
Russia. It attains a weight of from 300 to 
400 lbs., and the flesh of the young fish is 
firm, flaky, and well-flavoured. The fat is 
used in dressing leather, and the air-bladder 
is made into gelatine. The Marquis of Bath 
presented two specimens to the Zoological 
Society of London in 1885, 

“A mighty sheat-jiskh smokes upon the festive 

board.”—Kingsley. Hypatia, ch. x. 

[A.8. scédh, scédh, 
sceadh ; cogn., with Dut. scheede ; Icel. skeidhir 
(fem. pl.); Dan. skede; Sw. skida; Ger. 
scheide. | 

I. Ord. Lang. : A case for the reception of a 
sword or long knife, or similar instrument ; 
a scabbard. 


“Putte thou thi swerd into thy schethe.”—Wycliffe: 
John xviii, 


II. Technically : ; 

1. Bot.: A petiole when it embraces the 
branch from which it springs. Called also a 
vagina. The toothed sheaths of Equisetacese 
are formed by the coalescence of the leaves at 
their base. 

2. Entom, : The wing-case of an insect. 

3. Hydr.-eng.: A structure of loose stones 
for contining a river within its banks. 


* sheath-claw, s. 

Zool. : The English translation of Mod. Lat. 
Thecadactylus (q.v.). 

sheath-winged, a. Having cases for 
covering the wings ; coleopterous. 


“ Vaginipennous or sheath-winged insects, as beetles,” 
—Browne : Vulgar Errowrs, bk. ili,, ch. xxvii. 


shéathed, pa. par. & a. 


shéath’-ér, s. 


shéath’-léss, a. 


* sheath, v.t. [SHuaTHE, v.] 
shéath’-bill, s. [Eng. sheath, s., and bill (1), s. 


Named by Pennant, in 1781, from the fix 
horny sheath inclosing the base of the bill; 


’ this sheath is almost level in Chionis alba, 


but rises in front in C. minor like the pommel 
of a saddle.] 


Ornith.: The genus Chionis, made known 
by the naturalists of Cook’s second voyage, a 
specimen of Chionis alba having been met with 
on New-Year Island, on Dec. 31, 1774. It re- 
sembles a pigeon in size and general appear- 
ance; plumage pure white; bill yellow at 
base [see def.], passing into pink at tip ; round 
the eyes the skin is bare, and dotted with 
cream-coloured papille ; legs bluish-gray. In 
the Falkland Islands it is called the Kelp- 
pigeon. Another species was discriminated 
in 1842 by Dr. Hartlaub; it is smaller than 
C. alba, with similar plumage, but having the 
bill and bare skin of the face black and the 
legs much darker. The sealers of Kerguclem 
Land call it the Sore-eyed Pigeon, from its 
prominent fleshy orbit. 


perdi * sheath * shethe, v.t. [SHearH, 
si 


_ 1. To put up into a sheath or scabbard ; to 
inclose, cover, or hide in a sheath or case, 
or as with a sheath or case. 

“ He who hath drawn his sword against his prince, 
ought to throw away the scabbard, never to think of 
sheathing it again.”"—Clurendon : Civil War, iii 110. 

2. To inclose or cover up with a defensive 
covering. 
“ Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, 
Strew’d the earth like broken glass.” 
Byron. Siege uf Corinth, v. 28, 
3. To protect by a casing or covering; to 
case or cover as with boards, metal, &e. 


“Tron ships may be sheathed with copper or alloy by 
attaching to the iron skin a complete wooden surface 
to hold the sheathing-nails.”"—Anight : Dict. Mechanics. 


4, To cover up, to hide. 


“ Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 307. 


*5, To take away sharpness or acridity 
from ; to obviate the acridity of; to blunt, to 
obtund. 


“Other substances, opposite in acrimony, are crdled 
demulcent or mild, because they blunt or sheaid tus 
sharp salts ; as pease and beans,”—Arbuthnot. > 


{| To sheathe the sword: To make peace, to 
put an end to war or enmity. [HarTcHut, 3, 
1 @).J 
(SHEATHE,] 

A. As pa. por. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Put into a sheath ; inclosed 
in or covered with a sheath or case. 


“ All sheathed he was in armour bright.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 17. 


II. Bot. (Of a stem, &c.): Embraced by a 
sheath. 


[Eng. sheath(e); -er.] One 
who sheathes. 


shéath’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [SHEATHE,] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of one who sheathes. 

2. That which sheathes or covers : specif., 
in shipbuilding, a covering, usually thin 
plates of copper or an alloy containing copper, 
to protect the bottom of a wooden ship from 
worms. Lead was used for the purpose nearly 
two thousand years ago. 


sheathing-nail, s. 

1. Carp.: A nail, in size 6d. to 8d., used to 
nail on sheathing for shingling or slating. 

2. Nawt.: A cast nail of an alloy of copper 
and tin, used for nailing on the metallic 
sheathing of vessels. They are flat and 
polished on the head, countersunk beneath. 


sheathing-paper, s. A large and coarse 
paper made for an inner lining of the metallic 
sheathing of vessels. 


{Eng. sheath ; -less.] With- 
out a sheath or covering; drawn from the 
sheath ; unsheathed. 


“‘A thousand swords had sheathless shone, 
And made her quarrel all their own.” 
Byron: Parisina, xX. 


* sheath’-¥y, * sheath-ie, a. [Eng. sheath} 


-y.] Forming or resembling a sheath or case. 


“The short and sheathy cases on their backs."~ 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch, xxvii. 


fite, fat, fire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh0, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. &, @=6; ey=a; qu=kwe_ 


rnéave, s. ([Dut. schiif=a slice, a disc, a 
quoit, a wheel; Dan. skive; Sw. skifua=a 
slice, a disc; Prov. Eng. shive =a slice.] 

1. The grooved wheel in the shell of a block 
or pulley over which the rope runs. In 
wooden blocks, it is generally of lignum-vite, 
and has a brass bushing, called a coak, which 
runs on the pin. 

2. Locksmith.: A sliding scutcheon for 
covering a keyhole. 


sheave-hole, s. 
Naut.: A channel cut in a mast, yard, or 
other timber, in which to fix a sheave. 


* sheave, v.t. [Eng. sheaves, pl. of sheaf (q.v.). 
To bring together into sheaves ; to collect an 
bind ina. sheaf or sheaves ; hence, to collect 
or bring together. 


*shéaved, a. [Snzavr.] Made of straw. 


shéb’-an-dér, s. [Hind. shahbander.] A 
harbor-master. (Anglo-Indian.) 


shé-bang’, s. A store, a saloon, a loafing 
place. Hence, the whole contents of such a 
place ; and by further extension, the whole of 
any concern, business, or thing. 


shé-beeén’, s. [Irish.] A low public-house ; 
an unlicensed house of a low character where 
exciseable liquors are sold. 


shé-beeén’-ér, s. [Eng. shebeen; -er.] One 
who keeps a shebeen. 


shé-beén-ing, s. (Eng. shebeen; -ing.] The 
act or practice of keeping a shebeen. 


shé-chi’'-nah, shé-ki/-nah, s. [East 
Aramean MP)W (shekhinah) = the majesty of 
God, the presence of God’s Holy Spirit, from 
]2D (shekhan), }2W (shakhan = to rest.) A 
word not in the Old Testament, but used by 
the later Jews, and from them borrowed by 
the Christians technically to describe the 
visible presence of Jehovah above the mercy- 
seat and between the cherubim in the taber- 
nacle and Solomon’s temple, but absent from 
that built under Zerubbabel [MrERcy-sEAT] 
(Exod. xxv. 8, Psalm Ixxx. 1, &c.), though it 
was expected to be restored when the Messiah 
came (Hag. ii. 7,9, Mal. iii. 1), The shechinah 
is associated with glory (Num. xiv. 10; xvi. 
19, 42), which again is sometimes described as 
“the angel of the Lord” (Exod. xiv. 19). 


*shéck’-la-ton, s._ [Cicuatoun.] 


shéd, *shead, * schede (pa. t. * shadde, 
shed, * shedde, pa. par. * shad, shed), v.t. & 4. 
fA.S. sceadan, scadan (p. t. scéd, scead, pa. par. 
scedden, scdden); cogn, with Ger. scheiden ; 
Goth. skaidan.] 
A. Transitive: 
*j. To separate, to divide. 


“ He salle sched vs 0 sonder.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 174. 


2. To cause or suffer to flow out; to pour 
out; to let fall. (Said especially of blood or 
tears.) 


“ For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother.” Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 3. 


3. To throw off; to cause to flow off with- 
out penetrating : as, A roof sheds rain-water. 
4. To cast off; to throw off, as a covering. 


“Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and cast 
them late, are more lasting than those that sprout 
their leaves early, or shed them betimes,”—Bacon : 
Nat. Hist. 


*5, To emit; to give or pour out; to diffuse. 


“Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day.” 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 


*6. To sprinkle, to intersperse; as, hair 
shed with gray. 

B.. Intransitive : 

*1, To fall; to be poured out. 


“ But swichea rain doun from the welken shadde 
That slow the fire, and made to him escape,” 
Chaucer; C, T., 14,649. 


2. To let fall or cast off seed, a covering, &c. 


“The shedding trees began the ground tw strow.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, tii, 439, 


gshéd (1), s. (SHED, v.] 
1, A division, a parting : as, the shed of the 
hair. : 
2. The act of shedding, pouring out, or caus- 
ing to flow; only in composition, as bloodshed. 
* 3. The slope ofa hill. [WaTERSHED.] 


shed-line, s. The summit line of elevated 
ground ; the line of the watershed. 


sheave—sheep 


shéd (2), s, [Another form of shade (q.v.).] 

1. A lean-to frame building of one story; a 
slight or temporary building ; a penthouse or 
covering of boards, &c., for shelter ; a hovel, 
a hut. 

“The people living on the ridges of the hills ina 
kind of shed very slightly built”"—Cook. First Voyage, 
bk. ii, ch. ii 

- 2. A large open structure for the temporary 
storage of goods, &c.; as, a railway shed, a 
shed on a wharf, ‘ 

3. The space between the upper and lower 
warps, forming a raceway for the shuttle. 


shed-fork, s. A pitchfork. (Prov.) 


shed-roof, s. A lean-to; the simplest 
kind of roof, having but one inclined side. 


shéd’-dér, s. 
sheds or spills. 
“A shedder of blood shall surely die,”—Zzek, xviii. 10. 
shéd’-ding (1), s. [SuHep, v.] 
1. The act of one who sheds; a pouring 
out; a casting off. 
2, That which is shed or cast off. 
3. A division. 


“We got out to that shedding of the roads.”"— 
Black ; Adventures of a Phaéton, ch. xxix. 


shéd’-ding (2), s. [Eng. shed (2), s.; -ing.] 
A collection of sheds ; a shed. 
“Comfortably housed under canvas shedding.”— 
Field, Sept. 4, 1886, 
sheel, v.t. [SHEAL, v.] 
sheeél, s. [SHEAt (2), s.] 
sheél’-ing, s. 
sheél-ing, pr. par. ora. [SHEEL, v.] 


sheeling-hill, s. Rising ground near a 
mill, where the shelled oats are winnowed. 
(Scotch.) 


“Whatever dispensation of wind Providence was 
pleased to send upon the sheeling-hill.”—Scott: Old 
Mortality, ch. vii. 


sheen, *shene, *sheene, a. & s. [AS. 
seéne, scedne, scidne, scfne = fair ; cogn. with 
O. 8. scont; Dut. schoon; Ger. schén.; Goth. 
shauns. Allied to show, not to shine.] 
A. As adj.: Bright, glittering, shiny, showy. 
“ And now they never meet fal rsh or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 
B. As subst.: Brightness, splendour, glitter. 
“ The sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.” 
s Byron; Destruction of Sennacherib. 
*gheen’-ly, adv. (Eng. sheen; -ly.] Brightly, 
brilliantly. (Browning.) 


sheen’-y, a. ([Eng. sheen; -y.] Bright, glit- 
tering, shiny, showy. 
“[We] skim the sheeny wave.” 
Blackie. Highlands & Islands, p. 74. 
sheép, *scheep, *schep, * schepe, s. 
[A.8. sceap, scép (sing. and pl.); cogn. with 
Dut. schaap=a sheep, a simpleton; Ger. 
schaf; O. H. Ger. scaf. Origin generally re- 
ferred to Pol. skop ; Bohem. skopec= a wether, 
a castrated sheep (whence Pol. skopowinia = 
mutton), from skopiti =to castrate ; cf. Ital. 
castrato = mutton. ]} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Used in contempt for a silly, bashful 
fellow. 

(2) (Pl.): God’s people, as being under the 
government and care of Christ, the Good 
Shepherd. (John x. 11.) 

*(3) A congregation, considered as under a 
spiritual shepherd or pastor ; a flock. 

II, Zool. : The genus Ovis (q.v.), or any indi- 
vidual of that genus, particularly Ovis aries, the 
Common Sheep, or any of its numerous breeds, 
Sheep form a small group of Cavicorn Rumi- 
nants, characterized by their thick, heavy, 
transversely-ridged horns, curved spirally 
outwards, and by their peculiar physiognomy, 
quite distinct from that of their nearest allies. 
They have been known and domesticated from 
remote antiquity, and it is now almost im- 
possible to ascertain the ancestral stock from 
which they are descended; probably they 
have a mixed origin from several wild species, 
and were introduced into Europe in pre- 
Historic times. Wild sheep are essentially 
mountainous ; they have their head-quarters 
in Asia, with species in Africa and North 


(Eng. shed, v.; -er.] One wha 
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America. They are gregarious, and this cha 
racter is retained in the domesticated state, 
The male of the sheep is called a ram, and 
the female a ewe; the former often exhibits 
great pugnacity, rushing straight at a foe, and 
butting with its strongly-armed forehead. The 
sheep is one of the most profitable domestic 
animals, nearly every part serving some use- 
ful purpose ; the fleece yields wool, the flesh 
is used for food, the skin is made into leather 
for bookbinding and gloves, or into parch- 
ment, and the intestines into strings for 
musical instruments. [Caraur.] The milk 
was formerly much used, as it is still in some 
countries ; and cheese is made from it on the 
continent. The disposition of the sheep is 
patient and peaceable, its constitution is suffi- 
ciently hardy to endure extremes of tempera- 
ture, it thrives on a variety of pastures, and 
sheep-farming, both for the production of 
wool and mutton, is an important industry 
in all agricultural countries. The ewe gene- 
rally brings forth one lamb, frequently twins, 
sometimes three, at a birth. The lambing 
season is generally in early spring, but some- 
times late in the winter, in order to furnish 
young lambs to the market. In Great Britain 
the breeds of sheep are numerous: the Dish- 
ley, or Improved Leicesters, are in high repute 
for weight of carcase and fattening quali- 
ties. The Lincoln, the Cotswold, the Tees- 
water, and Romney Marsh are heavy breeds, 
exceeding the Leicester in quantity of wool 
and hardiness of constitution; the Short- 
wooled Southdowns have a close-set fleece of 
fine wool, and their mutton is of superior 
quality. They were first bred on the chalky 
downs in the south of England, and have 
since spread all over the country ; in Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire, and Dorsetshire local 
breeds replace the Southdowns. The Black- 
faced, the Cheviot, and the Welsh sheep are 
mountain breeds; the Cheviot are the least 
hardy of the three, but they all yield exeel- 
lent mutton. The Iceland sheep have three, 
four, and sometimes five horns; the Broad- 
tailed sheep of Asia have the tail so loaded 
with fat on each side as to weigh seventy or 
eighty pounds. As the tail is considered a 
great delicacy, the shepherd sometimes pro- 
tects it from being injured by dragging on 
the ground by attaching to it a small board om 
rough wheels. The Fat-rumped sheep of 
Southern Tartary has a similar development 
of fat on the rump. The Wallachian sheep is 
noted for the size of its horns ; and the Astra- 
can and Circassian sheep yield the fur known 
as Astracan (q.v.). Among the wool-produc- 
ing breeds one of the most important is the 
Merino (q.v.). This breed has been so widely 
raised in the United States that now 95 per 
cent. of our sheep are mainly of Merino origin, 
though not all of pure breed. No important 
breed of native origin exists in this country, 
but the finer English breeds have been imported, 

sheep-berry, s. 

Bot.: Viburnum Lentago ; a small Arterican 


tree, with flat cymes of white flowers and 
edible fruit. 


*sheep-bite, v.i. To nibble like a sheep; 
hence, fig., to practise petty thefts. 

“Show your knave’s visage, with a pox to you; show 
your sheep-biting face, and be hanged.”—Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, Vv. 

* sheep-biter, s. A petty thief; a surly, 
morose fellow. 


“Wouldst thou not be glad to have the niggardly 
rascally sheep-biter come to some notable shame ?”— 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 6. 


sheep-dip, s. A sheep-wash (q.v.). 


sheep-dog, s. Ashepherd’s dog; 4 collie 
(q.v.). [SHEPHERD’s DOG.] 


sheep-faced, a. Sheepish, bashful. 
sheep-farm, s. A sheep-run (q.v.). 


sheep-farmer, s. The proprietor or 
tenant of a sheep-farm; one who breeds 
sheep for the market or for their wool. 

“Wool is the chief 

farmer.” —Ohambers Oyeop, vii 6. 
poecp farming, s. The act or oceupa- 
tion of breeding sheep for the market or for 
the sake of their wool. 


“The great object of sheep-farming in Britain at 
this time was the production of wool.”—Chambers’ 
Cyclop., viii, 662, 


_*sheep-headed, a. Dull, stupid, silly ; 
simple-minded. ¢ 


sheep-holder, s. A cradle or table ta 
hold a sheep while being shorn, (Amer.) 


bOll, b6} ; péUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 


--Clan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=sbiin ; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. __ 


sheep-laurel, s. 
Bot. : Kalmia augustifolia. [KALMIA.] 


sheep-louse, s. The same as SHEEP- 
TICK, 2 (q.v.). 

sheep-market, s. 
are sold, 


sheep-master, s. 
a flock-master. 

sheep-pen, s. 
a sheepfold. 


*sheep-pick, s. A kind of hay-fork. 


sheep-pox, s. 

Anim. Pathol. : Variola ovina; a disease in 
sheep, akin to, but not identical with, small- 
poxin man. In June, 1862, it was very fatal 
at Allington, in Wiltshire, till Professor 
Simonds successfully treated it by inoculation. 


sheep-rack, s. A portable iron rack for 
containing food for sheep. 


*gsheep-reeve, s. A shepherd. (Paston 
Letters, i. 175.) 

sheep-run, s. A large tract of country 
for pasturing sheep, (Originally Australian.) 


“The leasehelder of a sheep-run.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 20, 1885. 


sheep-shank, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The shank or leg of a sheep. 

2. Naut.: A peculiar mode of taking up the 
slack of a rope and shortening it temporarily. 
The rope is doubled in three parts, a hitch is 
taken over each bight with the standing part 
and jammed taut. 

{| To think one’s self nae sheep-shank: To be 
conceited. (Scotch.) 

“*T doubt na’, frien’, y'Ul think ye’re nae sheep-shank, 

Ance ye were streekit o'er frae bank to bank.” 
Burns: The Brigs of Ayr. 

sheep-shearer, s. One who shears or 

clips the wool from sheep. 


sheep-shearing, s. 

1, The act of shearing sheep. 

2. The time when sheep are shorn; also a 
feast or festival made on that occasion. 

4 Used also adjectively, as in the example. 

“Our sheep-shearing feast."—Shakesp.: Winter's 

Tale, iv. 8. 

sheep-silver, s. 

1, Feud. Law: A sum of money anciently 
paid by tenants to be relieved from service of 
washing the lord’s sheep. 

2. A popular name for mica. (Scotch.) 


sheep-skin, s. 

1, Lit.: The skin of a sheep, either made 
into parchment, for which it is often used as 
a synonym, or tanned. When subjected to 
the latter process, it is in demand for many 
of the commoner uses of leather—shoe-bind- 
ing, bookbinding, and wash-leather. 

“But the destruction of mere paper and sheep-skin 
would not satisfy the bigots."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxii. 

2. Fig.: A diploma; so called from being 
originally written or engrossed on parchment, 
prepared from the skin of a sheep. 


sheep-split, s. The divided skin of a 


sheep; one half is a thin skin, and the other 
a split. 


sheep-stealer, s. One who steals sheep. 

sheep-stealing, s. The act of stealing 
sheep. It is a felony. 

sheep-tick, s. 

Entomology : 

1, [MeLopHacus]. 

2, A louse, Trichocephalus spherocephalus, 
parasitic upon sheep. 


sheep-walk, s. A pasture for sheep; a 
tract of land for pasturing sheep, of less ex- 
tent than a sheep-run (q.v.). 

“ Sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs,” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 111. 
One who holds or 


A place where sheep 
An owner of sheep ; 


An inclosure for sheep ; 


sheep-walker, s. 
keeps a sheep-walk. 

“ The sheep-walkers of Taranaki will find it to their 
interest to dispose of their produce by way of Auck- 
land.”—Daily Teleyraph, Nov. 20, 1885. 

sheep-wash, s. A preparation used to 
wash sheep, either to free them from vermin, 
or to preserve the wool. 


*sheep-whistling, a. Whistling after 


sheep; tending sheep. (Shakesp.: Winter’ 
Tale, iv. 4.) a ai dean 


sheep-coét, sheép’-cote, s. 


sheep’-fold, s. 


*sheep’-hook, s. 


sheeép’-ish, a. 


sheép’-ish-ly, adv. 


sheép-ish-néss, s. 


* sheep’-y, a. 


sheepcot—sheerly 


sheep’s bane, s. 
Bot. : Hydrocotyle vulgaris, 


sheep’s beard, s. 

Bot.:; Arnopogon; a genus of Composites, 
from the south of Europe. Three are culti- 
vated in British gardens, 

sheep’s bit, sheep’s bit scabious, s. 
[SHEEP’S SCABIOUS.] 

sheep’s eye, s. A modest, bashful, or 
diffident look ; a wishful glance; a leer. 

{| To cast a sheep's eye: To direct a wishful 
or leering look. (Usually of a bashful lover.) 


sheep’s head, s. 

1. Ord, Lang.: The head of a sheep. 

2. Bot. : Rhodymenia palmata. (Scotch.) 

8. Ichthyology : 

(1) Sargus ovis, an important food-fish, 
which ocgurs abundantly on the Atlantic 
coasts of the United States. It attains a 
length of about thirty inches and a weight of 
fifteen pounds, and feeds on shell-fish, detach- 
ing them from the rocks with its incisors and 
crushing them with its powerful molar teeth. 
The head has a distant resemblance to that of 
a sheep. 

(2) Corvina oscula, a freshwater Scienoid, 
of little value for the table. 


sheep’s scabious, s. 
Bot. : The genus Jasione (q.v.). 


sheep’s sorrel, s. 
Bot. : Rumex acetosella, 


(Eng. sheep, 
and cot or cote.) 


1, A small inclosure for sheep ; a sheep-pen. 


"But cottage, herd, or sheepcote, none He saw.” 
Milton: P. R., ii. 287. 


*2. The cottage of ashepherd., (Shakesp.: 
As You Like It, iv. 3.) 


(Eng. sheep, and fold, s.] A 
fold or pen for sheep. 
“There, by the sheepfold, sometimes was he seen.” 
Wordsworth : Michael. 
(Eng. sheep, and hook] A 
shepherd’s crook, 
“Thou a sceptre's heir, 
That thus affect’st a sheephook/” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
(Eng. sheep ; -ish.] 
*1, Lit. :; Of or pertaining to sheep. 
2. Fig.: Like a sheep; bashful, diffident ; 
timid to excess ; meanly diffident. 


“Two or three sheepish young men slouched awk- 
wardly on the platform.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 14, 
1886, 


(Eng. sheepish; -ly.] 
In a sheepish manner; bashfully ; over mo- 
destly or diffidently. 

“Billy, my dear, how sheepishly you look |” 

Pope; Wife of Bath, 188, 
(Eng. sheepish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sheepish ; bash- 
fulness ; excessive timidity or diffidence. 


“‘ Sheepishness and ignorance of the world, the faults 
imputed to a private education.”—Locke: On Educa- 
tion, § 69. 


[Eng. sheep; -y.] 


Pertaining 
to or resembling sheep ; sheepish. 


sheér, * scheere, *shére, a. & adv. [Icel. 


skerr = bright, clear; Dan. sker; allied to 
Icel. skirr =clear, bright; A.8, sctr; Goth. 
skeirs ; Ger. schier.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Bright, shining. 

“The shere sonne.” Lydgate: Storie of Thebes, i. 

*2, Pure, unmixed. 

“‘They had scarcely sunk through the uppermost 
course of sand above, when they might see small 
sources to boil up, at the first troubled, but after- 
wards they began to yield sheer and clear water in 
great abundance,"—P. Holland : Livy, p. 1,191. 

*3. Being only what it seems or pretends 
to be ; unmingled, simple, mere, pure, down- 
right: as, sheer nonsense. 

4, Applied to very thin fabrics of cotton or 
muslin, 

5. Straight up and down; perpendicular, 
precipitous, 

“Perched on its flat-topped rock of sandstone and 
basalt, naturally sheer in some places."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec, 4, 1885. 

B. As adv. : Clean, quite, completely, right, 

at once. 


“ Bow'd their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts, 
Or torn up sheer.” Milton: P, R., iv. 419. 


sheer (1), v.t. & i. 
sheer (2), v.i. 


sheer, s. 


* 


(SHEAR, v.] 


[Dut. scheren = to shear,. .. 
to withdraw or go away.] 

Naut. : To decline or deviate from the line 
of the proper course; to slip or move aside: 
as, A ship sheers from her course. 


{| (1) To sheer alongside: To come gently 
alongside any object. 

(2) To sheer off: To turn or move aside to @ 
distance ; to move off; to go away. 

(3) To sheer up: To turn and approach to 
a place or ship. 


(SurgEr (2), v.] 

1, Shipbuilding : 

(1) The upward curvature of the lines of a 
vessel toward the bow and stern. Sharp 
vessels generally have more than full-builb 
ones ; small vessels more than large ones ; and 
merchantmen more than men-of-war. When 
the deck is perfectly flush from stem to stern, 
a vessel is said to have a straight sheer, 

(2) The after-strake of a vessel. 

2. Naut.: The position of a ship riding at 
single anchor with the anchor ahead. When 
riding at short scope of cable, when she 
swings at right angles to the cable, exposin 
a larger surface to the wind or current, au 
causing the anchor to drag, she is said to break 
her sheer. 

J] GQ) To quicken the sheer: 

Shipbuild.: To shorten the radius which 
strikes out the curve. 

(2) To straighten the sheer: 

Shipbuild. : To lengthen the radius. 


sheer-batten, s. 

1. Shipbuild.: A strip nailed to the ribs to 
indicate the position of the wales or bends 
preparatory to those planks being bolted on. 

2. Naut.; A horizontal batten seized to the 
shrouds above the dead-eyes to keep the latter 
from turning. 


sheer-boom, s. 

Lumbering: A boom in a stream to catch 
logs and direct them towards a log-pond. 
[Boom (2), s., III.] 

sheer-draught, sheer-draft, s. 

Shipbuild,: The same as SHEER-PLAN (q.V.). 


* sheer-hook, s. [SHEAR-HOOK. ] 


sheer-hulk, s. A 

Naut,: An old vessel fitted with sheers for 
taking out and putting in masts of vessels. 
(SHEERS. ] 


sheer-lashing, s. 

Naut.: The mode of lashing together the 
legs of the sheer at the cross. The middle of 
the rope is passed around the cross, the ends 
passed up and down respectively, then re- 
turned on their own parts and lashed together. 


sheer-line, s. 
1, Shipbuild.; The line of the deck at the 
side of the ship. 


2. Mil.: The stretched hawser of a flying 
bridge along which the boat passes. 


sheer-mast, s. 
Naut.: A mast formed of a pair of spars, 
between which the yard of the sailis slung. 


sheer-mould, s. 
Shipbutld.: A long, thin plank for adjusting 
the ram-line on the ship's side, in order to 
form the sheer of the ship. One of its edges 
is curved to the extent of sheer intended to 
be given. 


sheer-plan, s. 

Shipbuild.: The plan of elevation of a ship, 
whereon is deseribed the outboard works, as 
the wales, shear-rails, ports, drifts, heads, 
quarters, post, and stem, &c., the hang of 
each deck inside, the water-lines, &c. 


sheer-rail, s. 

Shipwright.: A rail surrounding a ship on 
the outside, under the gunwale. Also called 
a Waist-rail, 

sheer-strake, s. 


Shipbwild.: The strake under the gunwale 
in the top side. 


sheer’-ly, adv. 
once, quite, completely, sheer, 
Flet. : Mad Lover, v. 1.) 


1 


(Eng. sheer, a.; -ly.] At 
(Beaum. & 


eS Se ME cb meee alge ti ae 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, S¥rian. 2, = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


ado 


sheers—shelf 
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sheérs, *shéars, s. pl. [The same word as 
shear, 8., and so called from the resemblance 
to a pair of shears.) 

Naut.: An apparatus consisting of two 
masts, or legs, secured together at the top, 
and provided with ropes or chains and pulleys ; 
used principally for masting or dismantling 
ships, hoisting in and taking out boilers, &c. 
The legs are separated at their feet to form an 
extended base, 
and are lashed 
together at 
their upper ends, 
to which the guy- 
ropes and tackle 
areattached, The 
sheers have one 
motion on the 
steps describing 
an arc, and are 
inclined from the 
perpendicular to 
a greater or less 
extent as re- 
quired, by slacking or hauling on the guy- 
rope or fall of the sheer-tackle. Temporary 
sheers are made of two spars lashed together 
at the top and sustained by guys. Permanent 
sheers are sloped together at top and crowned 
with an iron cap bolted thereto. They are 
now usually mounted on a wharf, but were 
formerly placed on a shear-hulk (q.v). 


+sheér-wa-teér, s. [SHEARWATER.] 


sheet, *sheete, *schete, *shete, s. [A.S. 
scéte, scyjte= a sheet, original meaning =a pro- 
jection, being allied to scedt—a corner, a 
nook of ground, a fold of a garment, from 

* scedtan =to shoot (q.v.).; cf. A.S. scedta = 
the foot of a sail; Icel. skawt=a sheet, a 
corner of a square cloth, sheet, or rope at- 
tached to a sail; Dut. schoot =a shoot, sprig, 
bosom, lap ; Sw. skot = the sheet of a sail.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A large, broad, and thin piece of anything, 
s paper, linen, glass, iron, &¢. ; specifically — 
(i) A broad and large piece ‘of cloth, as of 
linen or cotton, used as part of the furniture 
of a bed. 
“O’er the blanched sheet her raven hair 
Lies in disordered streams.” 
Matthew Arnold : Tristram & Iseult, ti. 
(2) A broad piece of paper, either unfolded 
as it comes from the manufacturer, or folded 
into pages. Sheets of paper are of various sizes ; 
as royal, demy, foolscap, &c. [Paprr.] 
“A sheet of blank paper that must have this new 
ee clapt upon it.” — Addison: Spectator, 
(8) (Pl.): A book or pamphlet. 
“To this the following sheets are intended for a full 
and distiuct answer.”— Waterland. 


(4) A sail. 
2. ee expanded ; a broad expanse or 


SHEERS. 


bY ae sheets of fire, such bursts of. horrid thunder, 
I never remember to have heard.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 2. 
II, Naut. : 


A rope attached to the clew of a 
gail in order to extend it. Lower square sails, 
or courses, have another rope, the tack (q.v.). 

4 (1) A sheet in the wind: Slightly intoxi- 
cated ; somewhat tipsy. (Collog. & slang.) 

(2) In sheets : 

Print, : Lying flat or expanded ; not folded, 
or folded but not bound. (Said especially of 
printed pages.) 

sheet-anchor, * shoot-anchor, s. 
(Orig. and properly shoot-anchor, i.e, an 
anchor to be shot out or lowered in case 
of great danger. ] 

1, Lit. & Naut.: The largest anchor of a 

- ship, let go in cases of extreme danger. 

2. Fig.: The chief support’; the last refuge 
or fsort for safet; y- 

“This saying they make their shoot-anchor,."—Cran- 

mer: Answer to Gardiner, p. 117. 

sheet-bend, s. 

Nautical: 

1, A double hitch, formed by laying the 
Dight My one rope over that of another, pass- 

its two parts under the two parts of the 
° er, and upward through its bight cross- 

_ wise and overlaying it. 

2. The strongest cable on lade ship ; bent 

to the sheet-anchor. 


sheet-cable, s. 
e saad: : : The cable attached to the sheet-an- 


sheet-copper, s. Copper in broad, thin 
plates. 
sheet-glass, s. A kind of crown-glass, 


formed first into an elongated spheroidal forin, 
and then swung around in a vertical circle 
and reheated two or three times, until the 
end not attached flies open, and the glass 
assumes the form of a hollow cylinder. The 
cylinders are cut longitudinally with a dia- 
mond, and placed in a furnace, where they 
open out into sheets under the influence of 
heat. Glass made in this way is also known 
as cylinder, broad, spread, or German glass. 


sheet-iron, s. Iron in broad, thin plates. 

sheet-lead, s. Lead formed in broad, 
thin plates. 

sheet-lightning, s. 

Elect. & Meteor, ; Lightning which, not being 


compressed by a dense atmosphere, i is free to 
expand into a sheet of flame. [Ligntnina, II.] 


sheet-pile, s. The same as SHEETING- 
PILE (q.Y.). 
* sheet, v.t. (SHEET, s.] 


1. To furnish with a sheet or sheets. 
2. To cover or wrap in a sheet; to shroud. 


‘* Where damps hang mould’ ae on the ivied wall, 
And sheeted ghosts drink up the midnight dew.” 
Smollett : Love Elegy. 


3. To cover, as with a sheet ; to shroud. 
“Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 
The barks of trees thou brows'd.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, 1. 4. 
* sheet’-€d, a. [Eng. sheet ; -ed.] 
1, Shrouded or wrapped ina sheet. (Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, i. 1.) 
2. Formed into or resembling a sheet, 
* Blasts from Niffelhelm 
Lifted the sheeted mists.” 
Longfellow: Tegner's Drapa. 
*gheet-én, a. [Eng. sheet; -en.] Made of 
sheeting. (Davies: Paper's Complaint, 250.) 


sheet’-ful, s. [Eng. sheet; -ful(l).] As much 
as a sheet will hold; enough to fill a sheet. 


sheét’-ing, s. [Eng. sheet; -ing.] 

1. Fabric : Common calico, bleached or un- 
bleached. Sometimes made of double width 
for sheets, 

‘* Diapers were made in one town or district, damasks 
in another, sheeting in a third, fine wearing linen ina 
fourth, coarse in a fifth.” "Berkeley : The Querist, § 522. 

2. Hydr. Eng.: A lining of timber or metal 
for pe eciite of ariver-bank. Timber is the 
usual material, and consists of sheet-piles or 
of guide piles and planking, fortified by 
anchoring to the bank in the rear. 

3. Tobacco: The act or process of laying the 
leaves flat to be piled in books. 


4, Wool-man.: A form of batting ; a process 
of bringing the fibre into an even sheet. 


sheeting-pile, sheet-pile, s 

Hydr.-eng. : A plank, tongued and grooved, 
driven between two principal piles, to shut 
out the water. The exterior piles of a coffer- 
dam or other structure, serving to sustain a 
filling in of earth, masonry, or other material. 


* sheet’-y, a. ([Eng. sheet; -y.]) Forming a 
sheet or broad expanse ; broad. 

“Were the Niagara thus broken, at least if some 
considerable parts of it were not left broad and sheety, 
it might be a grand ree ace confusion,” —Gilpin : 
Tour to the Lakes, vol. i 


*shefe,s. ([SHEar, #] 
sheik, sheikh, s. [Arab. sheikh =an elder, 
a chief.] The head of a Bedouin family of 


importance with its retainers, or of a clan or 
tribe. He is sovereign within the portion of 
the desert occupied or traversed by his people, 
but, if too despotic, can be kept within 
bounds by the knowledge that a portion of 
his clan may transfer its allegiance to some 
other sheik. When war exists, the sheiks 
of a region confederate together and choose 
one of their number as a sheik or chief. The 
position of Abraham with his allies, Aner and 
Eshcol of Mamre, much resembled that of an 
Arab sheik with his confederates (Gen. xiv. 
13, 14). When a traveller passes through the 
territories of a sheik he pays for guidance and 
safe conduct, a process which requires repeti- 
tion whenever the petty dominions of some 
new sheik are reached. 


sheik-ul-islam, s. The highest Mu- 
hammadan ecclesiastics] funetionary in Tur- 
key, in whom the primacy is vested. 


woe 


sheil, sheil’-ing, s. (SHEAL, SHEALING.) 
sheil-drake, s. 
shé-kar-ry, s. (SHIKAREE.} 


shék’-el, s. (Heb. 970 (sheqel) (see def.), froma 
Spo (shagal) = to weigh, to weigh out.] 

1, Hebrew weights : The fundamental weight 
in the Hebrew scale. It is believed to have 
weighed 8°78 drs. avoirdupois, 10 dwt. troy. 
Half a shekel was called a bekah, which was 
divided into ten gerahs. Three hundred 
shekels constituted a talent. 

2. Hebrew money: A coin, believed to have 
been worth 2s. 3°37d., or 54°74 American cents, 
but money was then, perhaps, ten times as 
valuable as now. Shekels of the Maccabee 
period still exist. In shekels of three years, 
struck under Simon Maccabexus, the obverse 
has a vase, over which are the Hebrew letters 
aleph, shin with a beth, and shin with a 
gimel; the reverse, a twig with three buds 
and an inscription, Jerusalem Kedushah, or 
Hakedushah (Jerusalem the Holy). The cha- 
racter is the Samaritan. Other so-called 
shekels in the square Hebrew letters are con- 
sidered forgeries. 


shé-ki’-nah, s. 


(SHELDRAKE.} 


[SHECHINAH.] 


shéld, s. & a. [(A.S8. scyld, scild.] 
* A, As subst. : A shield. 
B. As adj.: Speckled, flecked, piebald. 
(Prov.) 
sheld-duck, s. 
Ornithology : 


1, The Shelduck (q.v.). 
2. Mergus serrator, the Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser. 


“Tn Ireland this species is more or less common in 
winter . being generally known to the fishermen 
and fowlers by the name of Sheld-ducks, and, occa- 
sionally as Spear-Wigeon, on account of the sharp- 
serrated bill."—Yarrell.: British Birds (ed. 4th), iv. 495, 


shéld’-af-le, shéld’-ap-le (le as el), s. 
(SHELD, a.] The chaffinch. (Prov.) 


*ghélde, s. (Suretp, s.) A French crown, 


’ so called from having the figure of a shield on 


one side. 


shél’-drake, s. [From East Anglian sheld = 
parti-coloured (Ray: Eng. Words, p. 74); the 
Old Norse naine was skjéldwngr, from skjéldr 
= (1) a patch, (2) a piebald horse. Some make 
skjoldr =a shield, and refer it to the shield- 
like patch on the breast of the bird, thus ac- 
counting for the English form shieldrake.] 
Ornith.: Tadorna cornuta (or vulpanser) of 
modern ornithologists ; Anas tadorna (Linn.). 
It is somewhat larger than an ordinary duck, 
with a fleshy protuberance at the base of the 
bill, whence its specific name. It is a very 
handsome bird; head and upper neck dark 
glossy green, broad white collar, below which 
a broader band of bright bay extends from 
the back across the breast; outer scapulars, 
primaries, a median abdominal stripe, and a 
bar on tip of middle tail-quills black ; inner 
secondaries and lower tail-coverts gray; 
speculum rich bronze-green ; rest of plumage 
white. The female is smaller, and less bril- 
liantly coloured. It frequents sandy coasts 
in Britain, Europe, North Africa, ranging 
- across Asia to Japan; nesting under cover, 
usually in a rabbit-hole. The Ruddy Shel- 
drake (Tadorna caswrea) sometimes strays to 
the British Islands, but is a native of Barbary, 
south-eastern Europe, and central Asia. Its 
colour is an almost uniform bay, the male 
with a black ring round the neck. The Com- 
mon Sheldrake breeds freely in captivity, 
crossing readily with other species, and the 
offspring show a remarkable tendency to re- 
version. 


* shéld’-trome, * sheld-trume, * shel- 
trome, * shel - trone, * shel -troun, 
*shel-trun, *schil-trum, s. [A.5. scild- 
truma =a shield-troop, from scild =a shield, 
and truma=a troop of men.] <A body of 
troops used to protect anything; a guard, a 
squadron. 


shél-diick, s. (SHELDRAKE.] 
Ornith. ; The female of the Sheldrake (q.v.), 


shélf, * schelfe, * shelfe, s. [A.S. seylfe= 
a plank or shelf, cogn. with Low Ger. 
=a, shelf, schelfern = to scale off, to Reels cf. 
Dut. schelfe = a shell; Ger. scheife = 
a paring, a shell ; Icel. skjdlf =a Gait) 


ys Dene 5 cat, gell, chorus, ghin, beugh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
: | us, ~ Se Ome mn ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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L Ordinary Language : 

1. A ledge for holding articles secured to 
a wall, &c.; a board or platform of boards 
secured horizontally to a wall, &c., or on @ 
frame apart, to hold vessels, books, or the 
like ; a ledge. 

“These shelves admit not auy modern book.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iv. 140, 

2. A projecting layer of rock; a stratum 
lying horizontally. 

* 3, A rock or ledge of rocks rendering the 
water shallow; a shoal, a sandbank. [In this 
sense there is a confusion with shelve, 2.] 

“Sure of his pilot's loss, he takes himself 4 

The helm, and steers aloof, and shuns the shelf. 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid v. 1,182. 

II. Shipbuild.: An inner timber following 
the sheer of the vessel and bolted to the 
inner side of the ribs to strengthen the frame 
and sustain the deck-beams. 

{ To lay (or put) on the shelf: To put aside 
as out of use, or date, or unfit for further 
service. 


shelf, v.t. [Suexr, s.] To put or lay on a 
shelf; to shelve. 


* shélf’-y, a. (Eng. shelf; -y.] 

1. Full of or abounding with sandbanks or 
rocks rising nearly to the surface, and so 
rendering navigation dangerous. 

‘*Glides by the syrens’ cliffs, a shel/y coas 
Long infamous for ships and sailors lost. 
Dryden: Virgil; dneid v. 1,125. 

2. Full of strata of rock; having rocky 
ledges cropping up. 

“The tillable fields are in some places so tough, that 
the plough will scarcely cut them: and in some so 
shelfy, that the corn hath much ado to fasten its 
root,’’—Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


shéll, * schelle, *shelle, s. [A.S. scell, 
seyll ; cogn. with Dut. schel ; Icel. skel ; Goth. 
skalja =a tile. Allied to scale (1), s.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1, The hard outside covering of anything, 
especially that which serves as the covering 
of certain fruits and animals : as— 


(1) The outside or covering of a nut. 
(2) In the same sense as II. 8. 


“These [torches] being laid aside, shells of fishes 


succeeded, which they sounded in the manner of 
Grampetart— Better: Antiquities of Greece, bk. iii., 
ix. 


(8) The covering or outside layer of an egg. 
“ Think him as a serpent’s egg... . 
And kill him in the shell." 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, il. 1. 
2. Any framework or exterior structure, 
regarded as not being completed or filled in; 
a carcase. 


“The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the shell ot 
a house that would have been a very noble building, 
had he brought it to perfection.”"— Addison: On Italy. 


3. Any slight hollow structure or vessel, 
incapable of sustaining rough usage. 

4, A coarse kind of coffin ; ora thin interior 
coffin inclosed by the more substantial one 

5. The exterior plates of a steam-boiler. 

6. In the same sense as II. 5. 

*7. A musical instrument, such as a lyre, 
the first lyre being made, according to the 
classic legend, of strings stretched across a 
tortoise-shell. 

“The hollow of that shelt, 
That spoke so sweetly, and so well.” 
Dryden; St. Cecilia's Day. . 

*8. Outward show without inward sub- 

stance or reality. 


“So devout are the Romanists about this outward 
shell of religion, that if an altar be moved, or a stone 
of it broken, it ought to be re-consecrated.”—Ayliffe : 
Parergon. 


9, A name given to one of the forms at 
several public schools. 
10. A shell-jacket. 


II. Technically : 

1. Calico-work: An engraved copper roller 
used in calico printing. 

+2. Entom.: An elytron (q.v.). 


“Converted into cases or shells (elytra).”—Swainso 
& Shuckard : Insects (1840), p. 81. eee ; € 


3. Nautical : 

(1) The wooden outer portion or casing of 
a block, which is mortised for the sheave, and 
bored at right angles to the mortise for the 
pin, which is the axis of the sheave or sheaves, 


(2) A kind of thimble dead-eye block em- | 


ployed in joining the ends of two ropes. 
4, Optics: A concave-faced tool of cast-iron, 


in which convex lenses are ground. The 
glasses are attached to the face of a runner, 


shelf—shell 


which is worked around with a circular 
swinging stroke, so as not to wear either the 
glasses or the shell into ridges. 

5. Ordn.: A hollow projectile containing @ 
bursting-charge, which is exploded by a time 
or percussion fuse. Invented at Venlo, 1495 ; 
used by the Turks at the siege of Rhodes, 
1522. Shells are usually made of cast-iron, 
and for mortars and smooth-bore cannon are 
spherical; but for rifled guns they are, with 
tie exception of Whitworth’s and a few others, 
cylindrical and have a conoidal point. Palliser 
shells are made of ‘‘chilled” cast iron, and 
are much harder. Shells are caused to take 
the grooves ina rifled gun ; to receive a rotary 
motion, by means of studs, as in the French 
and early Woolwich and Armstrong systems ; 
by a leaden casing, as in many of Armstrong’s 
first guns, and, more recently, by means of 
a dise or ring, the sabot, which is expanded 


“in the act of firing. Hardened steel shells of 


from six to thirteen-inch caliber, now being 
made for the United States Government, will 
penetrate several inches of Harveyized armor 
plate without crumbling or showing serious 
abrasion. 

6. Ornith. : [Eaa-sHELL]). 

7. Weaving: The bars of the lay, which are 
grooved to receive the reed. ’ 

8. Zool.: A calcareous defence for the soft 
and vulnerable bodies of the various animals, 
specif., of the Mollusca. The relation of the 
shell to the breathing-organ is so close that 
Mr. 8S. P. Woodward regarded the former as a 
pneumoskeleton, essentially a calcified por- 
tion of the mantle, with the breathing organ 
as the most specialised part. So many mol- 
luses have shells that the whole sub-kingdom 
has been called Testacea, or popularly ‘‘shell- 
fish ;” but some are without shells, while the 
great Crustaceous sub-class of the Entomos- 
traca possess them, and the fossil bivalve, 
hingeless shell of the Crustaceous genus Hsthe- 
ria was long mistaken for the hinged shell of 
Posidonomya, a true molluse. Shells are said 
to be external when the animal is contained in 
them, and internal when they are concealed in 
the mantle. In form, the shells of molluscs 
may be univalves or bivalves. Formerly there 
was a category also of multivalves, including 
the cirripedes; but these are now classed 
with the crustacea. Shells are composed of 
carbonate of lime with a little animal matter. 
The former is derived from the food. In 
structure they may be fibrous, laminated, 
horny, or glossy and translucent; in lustre 
they may be dull, porcellanous, or nacreous. 
The shell is formed by the mantle. The more 
it is exposed to light the brighter it is. [For 
their geological value see Fossil.] The distri- 
bution of sea-shells in the ocean is easily 
accounted for; freshwater shells, in Darwin’s 
view, are transferred to new regions by ad- 
hering, as young ones often do, to the feet of 
water-birds. The means for dispersing land- 
shells are less effective, and in fact they are 
often confined to single islands or similar 
limited areas. [CARAPACE, ECHINODERMATA, 
FoRAMINIFERA. TEST, TORTOISESHELL, &c.] 


shell-auger, s. A pump-bit (q.v.). 
shell-bark, s. 


Bot.: Carya alba. [SHaAG-BARK, Hickory.] 
Thick Shell-bark Hickory is Carya sulcata. 


shell-binder, s. 

Zool.: Terebella conchilega, plentiful on 
some parts of the British coast. The tube is 
of great length, and built up almost entirely 
of sand. 


shell-bit, s. A wood-boring tool used in 
a brace. It has a semi-cylindrical form, ter- 
ae in a sharp edge, and has a hollow 
shank. 


shell-board, s. A frame placed on a cart 
or waggon for the purpose of carrying hay, 
straw, &c. ‘ 


shell-boat, s. A boat with a light frame 
and thin covering; one kind of racing-boat. 


shell-button, s. A hollow button made 
of two pieces, front and back, joined by a 
turn-over seam at the edge, and usually 
covered with silk or cloth; also a button made 
of mother-of-pearl. 
_ shell-cameo, s. A cameo cut ona shell 
instead of a stone, the shells used having 
different layers of colour, so as to exhibit the 
peculiar effects of a cameo. 


shell-fish, s. pl. A popular, but incorrect, 


name for marine or fiuviatile animals used for 
food, and having a defensive covering. This 
may bea carapace, as in the Crab, the Lobster, 
and the Crayfish ; a spiral or conical univalve 
shell, as in the Whelk and Limpet respec- 
tively; or a bivalve shell, as in the Oyster 
and Mussel. 

“Crabs and other shell-fish which abound don’t pay 

the carriage.” —St. James's Gazette, Nov. 5, 1886. 

| Sometimes the name is limited to the 
Mollusca, and Woodward (Mollusca (ed. 1880), 
p. 28) says that this popular name, “‘ though 
not quite accurate, cannot be replaced by any 
other epithet in common use.” 


shell-flower, s. 

Bot.: Chelone glabra, a variety of Chelone 
obliqgua. The corollas, which are in spikes, 
are tubular and inflated. 


shell-fougass, s. 
Fort.; A mine charged chiefly with shells, 
and covered with earth. [Fouaass.] 


shell-gauge, s. 
Ordn.: An instrument for verifying the 
thickness of hollow projectiles. 


shell-gold, s. Chips or thin lamine of 
gold prepared by beating ; applied to surfaces 
for decorative purposes. 


shell-gun, s. A gun or cannon for throw- 
ing bombs or shells. 


shell-hook, s. 

Ordn.: A pair of tongs with hooks, which 
are inserted into the ears of a shell, and by 
which it is carried to the mortar. 


{shell-insects, s. pl. [SHELLED-INSECTS.] 


shell-jacket, s. 
Mil. : An undress military jacket. 


shell-lac, s. [SHELLAc.] 


shell-lime, s. Lime obtained by burning 
sea-shells. 


shell-limestone, s. 

Geology : 

1. Gen.: A limestone composed nminly of 
shells. A stratum of this type is at present 
forming in shallow water at Shell Ness, on 
the east of Sheppey. (Seeley.) 

2. Spec. ; Muschelkalk (q.v.). 


shell-marl, s. 

Geol.: A deposit of clay, peat, and other 
substances mixed with shells, which collects 
at the bottom of lakes. Shell-marl occurs 
abundantly in parts of the United States, and 
is largely used for fertilizing purposes. Re- 
mains of fossil animals have been found in it, 
and in the shell-marls of Scottish lakes remains 
of recent animals occur. 


shell-mounds, s. pl. 
Anthrop. : Kitchen-middens (q.v.). 


“ Outlying savages are still heaping up shell-mounds 
like those of far-past Scandinavian antiquity.”—Tylor: 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 61. 


shell-out, s. A game at billiards. 


shell-parrakeet, s. 

Ornith. : Melopsittacus undulatus, an Austra- 
lian species, easily distinguished by its breast 
of lovely green, and back delicately banded 
with black and yellow. It differs essentially 
from all other parrots in warbling a low, con- 
tinuous, and not unlively melody, something 
like the English Whitethroat. It breeds in con- 
finement very readily, if properly treated. The 
first living specimen was brought to England 
by Gould in 1840; but since that period 
it has become common in American and 
English aviaries. Called also Undulated and 
Wavyed Grass Parrakeet. : 


shell-proof, a. Proof against shells; im- 
penetrable by shells ; bomb-proof. 
shell-pump, s. A sand-pump (q.v.). 


shell-road, s. A road, the upper stratum 
of which is composed of a layer of broken 
shells. 

shell-sand, s. Sand consisting mainly 
of comminuted shells. 

shell-work, s. Work composed of or 
ornamented with shells, 


shéll, v.t. & i. -[Suext, s.] 


A. Transitive: : ‘ 
1. To strip or break off the shell of; to take 
out of the shell: as, To shell nuts. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, »,0=é6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


shellac—-shepherd 
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2, To separate from the shell: as, To shell 
corp. 

3. To throw or hurl bomb-shells into, upon, 
or among: as, To shell a town. 

* B. Intransitive: 

- To fall off, as a shell, crust, or exterior 
coat. 


“The ulcers were cured, and the scabs shelled off.” — 
Wiseman. 


2. To cast the shell or exterior covering. 

§] To shell owt: To pay up or hand over 
money, &c.: as, The thieves made him shell 
out. (Collog.) 

shell-apple, s. 

1, The common Crossbill, Loxia curvirostra, 
(Prov.) 

2. The chaffinch, (Prov.) 


gshél-lie, s. [Eng. shel(1), and lac(q.v.).] 

Chem. : Lac purified by melting and strain- 
ing through coarse cotton bags. It occurs in 
commerce in thin, translucent, hard flakes, 
varying in colour from yellowish brown to 
black, sp. gr. 1'139, and is soluble in alcohol, 
hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, potash, soda, 
and borax, but insoluble in ammonia, <A 
bleached or white variety is prepared by dis- 
solving crude lac in potash or soda, filtering 
and passing chlorine gas into the filtrate till 
all is precipitated; this is then collected, 
washed with water, slightly heated, and then 
twisted into sticks. Shellac is chiefly used 
in varnishes, lacquers, and in the manufacture 
of sealing-wax. 


phélled, pa. par. & a. [SHext, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
* 1. Stripped or deprived of the shell; having 
shed or cast the shell. 
2. Provided with a shell or shells. 


+ shelled-insects, s. pi. 

Zool.: A name sometimes given to the 
Crustacean group Entomostraca (q.v.), from 
the fact that most of its members are more 
or less entirely invested in a shelly envelope. 


shél-léss, a. [Eng. shel(l); -less.] Destitute 
of a shell ; having no shell. 


“T found a pair of tree-toads, male and female, and 
@ large shelless snail.”—Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 201. 


sghéll-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (SHELL, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; A commercial name for groats. 
(Simmonds,) - 


* shéll’-méat, s. (Eng. shell, and meat.) Food 
covered with a shell, as eggs, nuts, &c. 


** Shellmeats may be eaten after foul hands without 
any harin.”—fuller: Holy Stute, p. 386. 


*ghél-lim, s. [(SKELLUM.] 


shelly, a. [Hng. shell ; -y.] 
1. Abounding with shells; covered with 
shells. (Blackie: Lay of Highlands, p. 18.) 
2. Consisting of a shell or shells. 


“ Their shelly treasures, and their golden coast.” 
Grainger : Sulpicia, Poem 1, 


3. Of the nature of a shell. 


“This membrane was entirely of the shelly nature.” 
—Goldsmith : Hist. Harth, vol. iv., ch. v. : 


Shél’-ta, s. [See def.] An ancient Celtic lan- 
guage, said by Mr. C. G. Leland to be peculiar 
to tinkers, but extensively understood and 
spoken by most of the confirmed tramps and 
vagabonds in Great Britain. (Academy, Nov. 
20, 1886, p. 347.) 


shél’-tér, s. [According to Skeat a corruption 
of Mid. Eng. sheldtrome (q.v.). ] 
1. That which protects, defends, or covers 
from injury or annoyance; a protection, a 
defence. 


“They wish the mountains now might be again 
. Thrown ou them, as a shelter from his ire.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 847. 


2. A place or position which affords cover 
or protection ; cover, protection, security. 


’ “ He seeks the shelter of the crowd.” 
$ Scott: The Chase, 28, 


shél-tér, v.t. & i. (SHELTER, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1, To provide or supply with shelter, cover, 
or protection from injury, danger, or annoy- 
¥ ance; to protect, to cover, to secure. 


“ To shelter thee from tempest.” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 238 


2. To place in shelter or under cover ; often 
with the reflexive pronoun, to betake one’s 
self to shelter or cover. (Lit. & Fig.) 

3. To cover from notice. 

“ Shelt der friendship’ in 
ee ira hed) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To take shelter; to shelter one’s self. 

“ Come, shelter.” Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., ii, 2. 

2. To give or afford shelter. 


shél’-téred, a. [Eng. shelter ; -ed.] Protected, 
covered, or shut in from any thing that can 
injure, annoy, or incommode ; especially, pro- 
tected by natural or artificial means from in- 
clement weather. 
“*In that sheltered cove.”—Globe, Nov. 12, 1885. 


shél’-tér-ér, s,_ [Eng. shelter, v.3 -er.] One 
who ox that which shelters, covers, or protects, 
“ His shelterers be blest.” 
Wilberforce, in Life, 1, 186, 
* shél’-tér-léss, a. ([Eng. shelter; -less.] 
Destitute of shelter or protection; without 
home or refuge. 


“Now sad and shelterless, perhaps, she lies,” 
Rowe; Jane Shore, ¥. 


* shél’-tér-y, a. [Eng. shelter; -y.] Afford- 
ing shelter. 


“The warm and sheltery shores of Gibraltar and 
Barbary.”— White: Selborne, p. 86. 


shél-td-pi-sik, s. [ScuEirorusix.] 


shél’-ty, shél’-tie, s._ (Prob. so called from 
Shetland.| A very small but strong horse in 
Scotland ; a pony. 
“On a Highland shelty, that does not help me much 
faster forward,”—Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. iv. 


shélve (1), v.t. [Eng. shelves, pl. of shelf (q.v.).] 
1. To place on a shelf or on shelves, 


“The too accurate disposing or shelving of luis books.” 
—Oomment. on Chaucer (1665), 


2. To furnish or provide with shelves, 

3. Fig. : To lay or put aside as out of use or 
unfit for active employment; to dismiss ; to 
pass by or over. 


“Seems to have suffered especially from the shelving 
process.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 1, 1885, 


shélve (2), v.i. (Orig. from Icel. skjdlgr= 
wry, oblique; M. H. Ger. schelch; O. Dut. 
schelwe = one who squints.] To slope, to in- 
cline downwards gradually, as a bank, 
“There upon that shelving beach, the weary Trojans 
dragged their weary ships."—Globe, Nov. 12, 1885. 
* shélve, s. [SHELvE, v.] A shelf, a ledge. 
“On a crag’s uneasy shelve.” Keats. 


shélves, s. pl. [SHELF, s.] 


shélv’-ing, a. &s. [SHELVE (2), v.] 
A. As adj.: Sloping; inclining gradually 
downward, 


“Not cautious coasting by the shelving shore.” 
Cowper; An Ode; Secundum Artem, 


*B. As subst, ; A rock or sandbank ; a ledge 

of rocks, 
* At his stern he saw 
The bold Cloanthus near the shelvings draw.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid v. 219, 
shélv-ing, s. [SHELVE (1), v.] 

1. The act or operation of fitting up shelves, 
or of placing upon a shelf or shelves. 

2. Materials for shelves; the shelves of a 
room, shop, &c., collectively. 


*shélv-y, a. Eng. shelv(e); -y.] Shelving, 
sloping. 
“The mountain's shelvy side, * 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands, p. 182. 
*gshem-er-ing, s. [Suimmer, v.]) An im- 
perfect light, a glimmering. 


Shém-ite, s. [Eng. Shem: -ite.] A descend- 
ant of Shem, the eldest son of Noah, 


Shé-mit’-ic, Shém’-it-ish, a. [Eng. Shem- 
it(e) ; -ic, -ish.] The same as SEMITIC (q.v.). 


Shém’-it-ism, s. [Semrrism.] 


* shénd, scend-en, schend-en, v.t. [A.5. 
scendan, sceyndan; O. Dut. schenden ; O. H. Ger. 
scendan, scentan, from A.S. sceand, scand, 
sceond, scond = disgrace ; Goth. skanda; O. H. 
Ger. scanda, scanta.] : 

1, To disgrace, to degrade, to blame, to re- 
proach, to revile, to put to shame. 
“The famous name of knighthood fowly shend.” 
% ; Spenser; F, Q., IL, vi. 35. 
2. To injure, to damage, to hurt, to destroy. 
“‘Losse of time shendeth us.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,442. 


3. To surpass, to overpower. 


“That did excell 
The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser starres.’ Spenser: Prothalamton, 12%. 


* shénd’-ful, a. [Eng. shend ; -ful(l).] Igno- 
minious, disgraceful, 


*shénd’-ful-ly, * shend-ful-liche, adv 
[Eng. shendful; -ly.] In an ignominious or 
disgraceful manner, 


* shénd’-ful-nésgs, s. [Eng. shendful ; -ness.} 
Ignominy, disgracefulness. 


*shénd-néss, * ssend-nesse, s. [Eng. 

shend ; -ness.) Disgrace, ruin, ignominy. 
“Wyth ssendnesse inou.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 342, 

*shénd’-ship, *schend-schepe, 

*schen-schepe, *schen-schipe, s. 

(Eng. shend ; -ship.] Ignominy, disgrace, ruin. 

“If a man norissche long heer it is schenschipe to 

him.”"— Wycliffe: 1 Corinth. xi. 


*shene, a. [SHEEN, a.] 


shént, pa. par. ora. [SHEND.] 


shé’-0l, s. [Heb. ind dxiw (sheol) = a sub» 
terranean cavern, from >xw (shaal)=to be 
hollow.] 

Jewish Belief: The place of the dead. 
For its use in the A.V. see Hangs, 2., and 
HELL, 2. (1). In the R.V. the word “Sheol” 
is generally left untranslated in the text, 
while “grave” is put in the margin. For 
instance, in Ps. ix. 17, ‘‘The wicked shall 
be turned into hell” (A.V.), becomes ‘‘ The 
wicked shall return to Sheol” (R.V.). 


shép’-ard-ite, s. [After C. U. Shepard; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A name given by Haidinger to a 
mineral substance found in a meteorite by 
Shepard, and supposed by him to be a sesqui- 
sulphide of chromium. 


*shepen, * schipne, “f shepne, s. 


[A.8. 
scypen.] A stable, a stal 


shép’-hérd, *schep-herd, s. [A.8. scedp- 

hyrde = a keeper of sheep; from scedp = a 
sheep, and heorde, hyrde = a keeper. ] 

1, Lit.: A man employed in the tending, 
feeding, and guarding of sheep. 

2. Fig.: A pastor; one who exercises 
spiritual care over a district, community, or 
congregation. 


shepherd-god, s. 
Pan. 
** Anon he stained the thick and spongy sod 
With wine in honour of the shepherd-god.” 
Keats: Endymion, i. 229, 
Shepherd Kings, s. pl. The chiefs ofa 
nomadic tribe of Arabs, who established 
themselves in Lower Egypt some 2,000 years 
B.c. Manetho says they reigned 511 years, 
Eratosthenes says 470 years, Africanus, 284 
years, Eusebius, 103 years. Some say they 
extended over five dynasties, some over three, 
some limit their sway to one ; some give the 
name of only one monarch, some of four, and 
others ofsix. Bunsen places them B.c. 1639 ; 
Lepsius, B.c, 1842 ; others, B.c. 1900 or 2000. 


shepherd’s bag, shepherd’s purse, s. 
Bot. : Capsella Bursa-pastoris. . 


{shepherd’s beard, s. [SHEEP’s-BEARD.] 


shepherd’s club, 8. 
Bot.: Verbascum Thapsus, 


shepherd’s cress, s. 
Bot, : Teesdalia nudicaulis, (Prtor.) 


shepherd’s crook, s. A sheephook. A 
long staff with an iron crook fixed on its 
upper end, Itis used by shepherds to catch 
or hold sheep. 


shepherd’s dog, sheep-dog, s. 

. Zool.; A popular name for many varieties 
of Canis familaris used to tend and drive 
sheep. The English Shepherds-dog has a 
longish head, with a sharp muzzle, and good 
breadth over the forehead; his ears are 
slightly raised, and his coat is short and 
woolly ; tail usually long and bushy; he is 
less faithful and sagacious than the Colley. 
(Conte, s., 1. 2.] The Drover’s Dog is larger 
and stronger, and has usually a strain of 
Mastiff blood. Special breeds of Sheep-dogs 
are found on the Continent, 


A name applied to 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


_-gian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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shepherd’s knot, s. 
Bot. : Potentilla Tormentilla, 


shephera’s myrtle, s. 
Bot. : Ruscus aculeatus. 


shepherd’s needle, s. 

Bot.: (1) Scandia Pecten; (2) the genus 
Geranium. (Bullein.) 

shepherd’s plaid, s. 

j, A kind of small check pattern in cloth, 
woven with black and white warp and weft. 

2. A kind of woollen cloth, woven in this 
pattern, and «enerally made into shepherd’s 
plaids, and often into trouserings, &c. 


shepherd’s pouch, s. 
Bot. : Capselia Bursa-pastoris, 


shepherd’s purse, s. 

Bot.: (1) Capsella Bursa-pastoris; (2) the 
genus Thlaspi. 

shepherd’s rod, shepherd’s staff, s. 

Bot. : * (1) Dipsacus sylvestris ; (2) D. pilosus. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

shepherd’s tartan, s. 
PLAID. ] 

shepherd’s watch, s. 

Bot.: Anagallis arvensis. 


shepherd’s weather-glass, s. 
Bot. : Anagallis arvensis. 


*ghép’-hérd, v.t. (SaePHERD, 8.) 
1. To tend or guide, as a shepherd. 
2. To attend or wait on ; to gallant. 


shép-herd-éss, s. [Eng. shepherd; -ess.] 
A woman who tends sheep ; a rural lass. 


“No shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering in April's front.” 


Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
shép-hér’-di-a, s. [Named after Mr. John 
Shepherd, curator of the Liverpool Botanical 
Garden. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Eleagnacee. Small dic- 
cious shrubs from North America. Shepherdia 
canadensis is covered with rusty scales. 


'gshép’-hérd-ish, a. [Eng. shepherd; -ish.] 
Resembling a shepherd ; suiting or becoming 
a shepherd ; rural, pastoral, rustic. 


“He would have drawn her elder sister, esteemed 
her match for beauty, in her shepherdish attire.”— 
Sidney: Arcadia, 


* gshép’-hérd-ism, s. (Eng. shepherd ; -ism.] 
Pastoral life or occupation. 


*ghép’-heérd-ling, s. [Eng. shepherd; dim. 
suff. -ling.] A young shepherd. 
“Let each young shepherdling, 
Walk by, or stop his ear, the whilst I sing.” 
Brown: Britannias Pastorals, i, 2. 
*shép’-hérd-ly, a. (Eng. shepherd; -ly.] 
Pastoral, rural; belonging to, or becoming a 
shepherd. (Jer, Taylor.) 


* gshéps’-ter, s. 
who shapes ; a sempstress. 


[SHEPHERD'S 


[Eng. shap(e); -ster.] One 


(Withal.) 


Shép’-way, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See 4.) 

*q Court of Shepway : 

Law; A court formerly held before the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports to hear appeals 
from those ports which had separate fran- 
chises. The civil jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports was abolished by 18 & 19 Vict., ¢. 48. 


shér-ard/-i-a, s. [Named by Dillenius after 
James Sherard, a botanist. who had botanical 
gardens at Eltham, Kent. (Loudon.) Named 
by Dillenius after his patron, William Sherard, 
LL.D. (1659-1728), consul at Smyrna. (Pazton, 
&c.) The two Sherards were brothers. ] 

Bot.: Field-madder; a genus of Galiaces. 
Calyx funnel-shaped; stamens four; fruit 
srowned with the calyx. There is a single 
species, Sherardia arvensis, a small slender- 
branched and spreading plant, with a small 
sessile umbel of pale blue flowers. Found in 
Britain in corn-fields, &c., flowering from 
April to October. 


shér’-bét, s. [Arab. sharbat=a draught, a 
drink, a beverage, from shatiba =he drank.] 
Aneastern cooling drink, made of fruit juices 
diluted with water, and variously sweetened 
and flavoured. 

“ Whene’ 
“T take him opol susrbeta mad Boone? 
Moore : Five-Worshippers, 


shepherd—Sheftland 


sheérd, s. [SHaRD.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A fragment. 
except in the compound pot-sherd.) 


2. Hort. (Pl.): The fragments of pottery 
employed by gardeners to drain their flower 
pots. 


*shere, v.t. 
*shere, a. 


shé-reéf’, sché-rif’, shé-riff’ (1), 
sher-rife, s. [Arab.] 
1, A descendant of Muhammed through his 
daughter Fatima and Hassan Ibn Ali. 
2. A prince or ruler, the chief magistrate 
of Mecca. 


shér iff (2), * sche-rif, * sher-eve, * she- 
rife, *she-reyve, * shi-riffe, * sherife, 
*shrieve, s. [A. 8. scir-geréfa=a shire- 
reeve, from scir =a shire (q.v.), and geréfa = 
a reeve (q.v.). | 
1. In the United States the principal duties 
of the public official known as sheriff are to 
maintain peace and order, to attend as admin- 
istrative officer during sessions of court to 
guard prisoners and juries, to preside at inqui- 
sitions, to serve processes and execute the 
judgments of thé courts, as in the sale of 
property condemned for debt, &c. An un- 
pleasant duty of the sheriff is the execution 
of criminals condemned to death. In most of 
the states the sheriff is elected by the people, 
and in large cities, where the fees of the office 
are important, the position is a highly coveted 
one. In some of the states under-sheriffs are 
appointed, who replace the sheriff in his ab- 
sence; while in all of them there are deputy 
sheriffs, the servants and agents of the sheriff 
in the performance of his duties. 


2. In England, the chief officer of the Crown 
in every county or shire, to whom the charge 
of the county is committed by letters patent. 
He is appointed (except in the case of London 
and the county of Middlesex) by the Crown 
out of three names submitted for each county 
by the judge who goes on circuit. [PRick- 
Ina, §].] Unless specially exempted, or in 
case of legal disability, the person nomi- 
nated is bound under penalty to serve the 
office. As keeper of the Queen’s peace, the 
sheriff is the first man in the county, and 
during his year of office is superior in rank 
to any nobleman in the county. He is spe- 
cially intrusted with the execution of the 
law and the preservation of the peace in his 
county, for which purposes he has at his dis- 
posal the whole civil force of the county. 
[PossE comiTaTus.] Personally the sheriff 
performs only such duties as are purely hono- 
rary, as attendance upon the judges on cir- 
cuit, or duties of dignity or public importance, 
as presiding over elections and the holding of 
county meetings. The ordinary functions, 
such as execution of writs, &c., are discharged 
through an under-sheriff, so called to distin- 
guish him from the sheriff, who is often popu- 
larly known as the High-sheriff. 

“Originally the high sheriff was the official deput; 
of the Cecnny for enforcement—in the county to whic 
he belonged—of law and order and of the Crown's 
decrees, id the Crown require an armed force, the 
sheriff levied it. The therift was responsible for pro- 
viding that the Royal writ of summons should run in 
his shrievalty, that it should be duly served and 
obeyed. When the courts of law, as representing the 
Crown, had recorded a Judgment, it was the duty of 
the sheriff to see that judgment enforced, whether 
against goods or person of the individual who was the 
subject of the ju see The sheriff was the incarna- 
tion of police, militia, high bailiff, &c., rolled into 
one. He was the precursor, in days of more primitive 
civilisation, of forces and functions most of which 
have now passed from his hands, To this day he is still 
the recipient of the Royal writ for election of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and is responsible for the conduct 
of the same. He still enforces, through his under- 
sheriffs, the Judgments of the superior courts; he 
seizes the goods of judgment debtors, though he has 
been relieved (by the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt in 1869) of the odious duties of capias ad satis- 
faciendum; and he is still responsible for the due 
carrying out of the sentence sus. per coll. in the case 
of criminals sentenced to capital punishment. Also— 
and this is the most onerous and least useful of his 
functions—he is still the nominal guardian and escort 
of the Crown, represented by judges in eyre, when 
county assizes are being held. Up to the days of rail- 
roads, the sheriff actually escorted their lordships 
from one confine of his county to the other, meeting 
his neighbouring brother sheriff on the county border, 
and there receiving from him or transferring to him 
his august charges. In older days his ‘javelin men’ 
were a really armed and nece force, requisite to 
ensure the safety of the Crown and its deputies on the 
march.” —Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 

3. A law officer in Scotland, whose functions 
seem to have been originally, like those of 
the sheriffs in England, mainly executive, but 
who now is judge in a county court. At one 
time the office was hereditary; but it is now 


(Obsolete, 


[SHEaR, v.J 


(SHEER, a.] 


shér-ry, s. 


* sheérte, s. 

* shete, v.t. 

ern sei [Perhaps connected with sheath 
(q.v.). 


in the appointment of the Crown. Nearly all 
the sheriffs are now practicing lawyers resident 
in Edinburgh, sheriff-substitutes acting for 
them as local judges in the several counties. 


sherift-clerk, s. In Scotland, the clerk 
of the sheriff's court, who has charge of the 
records. He registers the judgments of the 
court, and issues them to the proper parties. 


* sheriff-geld, s. A rent formerly paid 
by a sheriff. 


sheriff-officer, s. In Scotland, an officer 
connected with the sheriff’s court, who is 
charged with arrests, the serving of processes. 
and the like. 


* sherifftooth, s. A tenure by the ser- 
vice of providing entertainment for the sheriff 
at his county courts; a common tax formerly 
levied for the sheriffs diet. (Wharton) 


ship, shér-iff-wick, s. [Eng. sheriff‘; 
-alty, -dom, -ship, -wick.] The office or juris- 
diction of a sheriff ; shrievalty. 

“Not only writs or orders were sent to the nobility 
and cle: n the several sh. ‘wicks and bailiwicks, 
but to the commons, to assemble and take into con- 
sideration how to redress grievances, and support the 

e 


publick expenses,”— Bolingbroke: Dissertation upon 
Parties, 


shér’-iff-al_ty, shér-iff-dém, shér’-iff- 


shér’-riffe, s. [SHERIFF.] 
* shér’-ris, s. 


(SHERRY.] 


sherris-sack, s. Sherry. 

“A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold operation in it: 
oe Cee me into the brain.”—Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., 
[From the town of Xeres, near 
Cadiz, in Spain, whence it was brought. The 
original form of the word was sherris, the final 
sof which was dropped from a mistaken ide& 
that it was the plural ending, as in the case 
of pea for pease, &c.] 

1. Comm, : A favourite Spanish white wine, 
prepared from small white grapes grown in the 
province of Andalusia, those which furnish 
the better qualities being cultivated in the 
vineyards of Xeres. In the manufacture of 
sherry the grapes are not gathered until they 
are quite ripe, and the fermentation is con- 
tinued until nearly all the sugar has been 
converted into alcohol. At first it is of a pale 
straw colour, but it darkens with age, 
Sherries may be divided into natural, contain- 
ing from 20 to 26 per cent. of proof spirit, and 
fortified, containing from 380 to 40 per cent. ; 
the reason given for the addition of so much 
spirit is that the wine will not otherwise stand 
the voyage. Sherry is not adulterated to any 
great extent, but many of the cheap sherries 
now usually sold are mixtures of low-classed 
sherries with ordinary white wine, the strength 
being increased by the addition of alcohol. 

2. Pharm.: Sherry is used in many of the 
wines of the pharmacopeeia, as Vinwm Jerri, &c. 


sherry-cobbler, s. Sherry, sugar, and 
iced water sucked up through a straw. 


shér-ry-val-liés, s. pl. [A corrupt. of Fr. 


chevalier = a horseman.] Pantaloons of thick 
cloth or leather worn buttoned round each 
leg over other pantaloons when riding. (Amer.) 


[Surrt.]) 
[Ssoor, v.] 


Agric.: That portion of a plough, some- 
times called the post or standard, which is 
attached at its upper end to the beam and at 
points below affords places of attachment for 
the share, mould-board, and land-side in ordi- 
nary ploughs. In shovel-ploughs it fills a 
similar function as the part to which the 
sbare or shovel is secured. 


Shét’-land, s. [See def.] 


1, Geog.: A group of about 100 islands, 
twenty-three of which are inhabited, lying 
to the north-east of Scotland. e 

2. Zool. : A Shetland-pony (q.v.). 

“ h « , 
with the big gray." Daily Newe, Dee. 1si8ee, 

Shetland-pony, s. 

Zool. : A very small variety of the Horse 
(q.v.), With flowing manes and tails, peculiar 
to Shetland. They are very strong, and capa- 
ble of enduring great fatigue, but do not 
average more than eight hands in height. 


TS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. _ 
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Shét'-land-ér, s. (Eng. Shetland; -er.) A 
native or inhabitant of Shetland. (Chambers’ 
Cyclop, viii. 678.) 


* shette, * shet, v.t. (Sxut.] 


shetigh (gh guttural), s. [Cf. Ger. schacht = 
the shaft of a mine.] A ditch, a stank, an 
epen drain. (Scotch.) 


“And a’ the bonny engines, and wheels, and the 
coves, and sheughs, down at Glanwithershins,”—Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. xliv. 


shew, shewed, shewn, &c. [SHow, SHowen, 
Suown, &c.] 


shew-bread, s. 


*shew-el, * shew-elle, s. (Prob. from shew 
=show.] An example; something held up 
to give warning of danger (Nares); a scarecrow 
(Trench). 


‘* So are these bug-bears of opinions brought by great 
clearkes into the world to serve as shewelles, to keep 
them from those faults, whereto else the vanitie of 
the world, and weakeness of senses, might pull them,” 
—Sidney ; Arcadia, p. 263, 


shew -ér (ew as 6), s. [Eng. shew; -er.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who shows. 

2. Scots Law: A person named by the court 
in jury cases, usually on the suggestion of the 
parties, to accompany the six viewers when a 
view is allowed. [VIEWER.] 


shews, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See extract.) 


“And other trees which demand most attention 
shal] be covered with a substance called shews, bein, 
we refuse of a flaxmill.”—Scott: Prose Works (1843), 

142. 


shéy-tan, s. [Arab.] A Muhammadan name 
for the devil or a devil. 


shi’-ah, s. (Ssri7Ts.] 


shib’-b6-léth, s. [Heb.=(1) an ear of corn; 
(2) a river, from shabal = to increase, to grow, 
to flow.] 

1. A word used as a test or criterion by 
which to distinguish the Ephraimites from 
the Gileaditcs, the former, through not being 
able to pronounce the letter sh, pronouncing 
the ord as sibboleth (Judges xii.). 


“ So many died 
Without peers adjudg’d to death, 
For want of well pronouncing shibboleth.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 289, 


2. Fig.: The criterion, test, or watchword 
of a party; that which distinguishes one 

arty from another, usually some peculiarity 
i things of little importance. 


“ Opportunism survived as the shibboleth of a fac- 
tion.”—Duily Telegraph, Sept. 3, 1885. 


* shid’-dér, s. [HippER.] 


shide, * shyde, * schide, s. [A.S. scide; 
cogn. with Icel. skidh ; Ger. scheit. From the 
same root as sheath and shed, and a doublet of 
skid.] A piece split off; a splinter ; a billet 
of wood. 
“ Beams of ash, and shides of okes.” 
Phaer ; Translation of Virgil. 
shie, v. & s. 


(Suy, v.] 

shiel, s. (SHeau.] A shed; a small cottage. 

(Scotch. ) 

“ The swallows jinkling round my shiel, 
Amuse me at iny spinning wheel.” 
, Burns: Bess & her Spinning Wheel. 

shiél, v.t. [A variant of shell (q.v.).] To take 

out of the shell or husk ; to shell. 


(SHow-BREAD.] 


‘ghiéld, *schelde, *shelde, * shilda, s. | 


[A.8. sctld, sceld =a shield; cogn. with Dut. 
schild ; Icel. skjoldr, pl. skildir ; Dan. skiold ; 
Sw. skéld ; Goth. skildus ; Ger. schild.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. :-A broad piece of defensive armour, 
borne on the arm or before the body ; a buck- 
ler, Shields were of various forms and sizes, 
triangular, square, round, oval, &c., and were 
made of, leather, or of wood covered with 
leather. They formed a good defence against 
arrows, darts, spears, &c., but are, of course, 
useless against rifle-bullets. 


“ His pond’rous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and roun: 
Behind him cast.” Milton: P. L., i. 284. 


2. Figuratively : 

() Any thing which protects, defends, or 
shelters ; a defence, a protection, a shield. 

“ His truth shall be thy shield.”—Psalm xci. 4. 

(2) One who defends or protects ; a defen- 
der, a protector. 


_ __“ Rear not, Abram; I am thy shield and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward.”—Genesis xv. 1. 


* (3) A spot more or less resembling or sug- 
gesting a shield. (Spenser.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Pl.): The reproductive bodies of lichens ; 
apothecia. ; 

(2) A broad table-like process in the flowers 
of Stapelia, &c. 

2. Her. : The escutcheon or field on which 
are placed the bearings in coats of arms. 
Shields, except in the case of single ladies and 
widows, by whom the lozenge shape only is 
used, are of various forms. - 

3. Husband.: A fender-plate attached to 
the share of a corn-plough to keep clods from 
rolling on to the young plant. 

4, Mining, &c. ; A framework for protecting 
a miner in working an adit; it is pushed for- 
ward as the work progresses. 

shield-bearer, s. A young man who 
carried his master’s shield, 

shield-buggs, s. pl. 

Entom.: The family Scutata. They owe 
their scientific and popular name to the large 
size of the scutellum. 

shield-fern, s. 

Bot.: The genus Aspidium, 

shield-shaped, a. Having the form or 
figure of a shield; scutate (q.v.). 


* shield-ship, s. 

Naut.: A vessel of war carrying movable 
shields to protect the heavy guns except at 
the moment of firing. Superseded by the 
turret-ship (q.v.). 

shield-slater, s. 

Zool.: Cassidina, a genus of Cursorial 
Tsopoda. 

shield-tail, s. 

( Fates Any individual of the Uropeltide 
q.v.). 


shield, * schelde, * schilde, * shilde, v.?. | 


(SHIELD, s.] 

1. To cover, defend, or protect with, or as 
with a shield ; to shelter or protect from any 
thing hurtful or annoying. 


“ Heaven shield your grace from woe,” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. 1. 


* 2. To ward off. 


“Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, 
into the sweet soil of Kurope, they brought with them 
their usual weeds, fit to shteld the cold to which they 
had been inured.”—Spenser . State of Ireland. 


* 3. To forbid, to forfend, to avert. 
“ God shilde that he died sodenly.” 
Chaucer : 0. T., 8,427. 
shiéld’-léss, a. (Eng. shield, s. ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of a shield ; unprotected. 


* shiéld’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. shieldless ; -ly.] 
In a shieldless manner ; without protection. 


shiéld’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. shieldless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being shieldless or un- 
protected. 


shiél’-ing, s. [SHEALIna.] 


shift, * schifte, v.t.& i. [A.S. sciftan, scyftan 
= to divide; cogn. with Dut. schiften = to 
divide, separate, turn ; Icel. skipta = to part, 
share, divide, shift, change; Sw. skifta = to 
divide, change, shift; Dan. skifte = to divide, 
shift; skifte =a division, an exchange ; Icel. 
skipti = a division, an exchange, a shift ; skifa 
=to cut in pieces; skifa=a slice; Dan. 
skive ; Sw. skifva.] 

A, Transitive: . 

*1, To divide, to part, to distribute. 


“To which God of his bountee wolde shift 
Corones two, of floures wel smelling.” — 
Chaucer ; C. 7., Vv. 15,681. 


2. To separate ; to put asunder or apart ; to 
remove. 


“ Hastilich he schifte him.” 
F Piers Plowman, xx. 166, 
3. To get rid of. y 


“ Mercy also, as well as she could, did what she could 
to shift them.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. li 


4, To transfer to another: as, To shift the 
blame. 

5. To move or transfer from one place to 
another. 


- The skiff she mark’d lay tossing sore, 
And shifted oft her stooping side.” 
Scott : Done of the Isles, i, 14. 


6. To change in position, 
“We'll shift our ground.” Shakesp, : Hamlet, i. 5, 


7. To change, as clothes, 
“T would advise you to shift a shirt.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i 2 
*8. To dress in fresh clothes. 
“As it were to ride day and night, and not to have 
patience to shift me.”—Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., ¥. 5 
B. Intransitive : 
*1. To divide, to distribute. 
“God clepeth folk to him in sondry wise, 
And everich hath of God a propre gift, 
Som this, som that, as that him liketh shift.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 5,687. 
2. To move; to change place or position: 
as, The wind shifts. (Used also in this sense 
in Music.) [Surrt, s., IL. 4.] 


3. To change ; to give place to other things; 
to pass into a different form, state, or the like, 
“The sixth age 
Shifts into the lean and slippered pantaloon.” 
é Shakesp, : As You Like It, ii. 7. 

*4. To digress. 

“Thou hast shifted out of thy tale into telling me of 
the fushion.”—Shakesp. : Much Ado, iii, 3. 

5, To change dress, and, particularly, the 
under garments. 

“She begs you just would turn you while she shifts.” 

Young : Satires, vi. 42. 

*6§. To practise indirect methods, 

** All those schoolmen, though they were exceeding 
witty, yet better teach all their followers to shift than 
to resolve by their distinctions.”’—faleigh. 

7. To resort to expedients; to adopt such 
and such a course in time of difficulty ; to 
contrive, to manage, to fare. 

“These beasts range in the night for their prey, and 
if they should meet with me in the dark, how should 
I shift then?” —Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

J 1. To shift about: To change about from 
side to side; to vacillate. 


2. To shift off : 
(1) To put away ; to disengage or disencum- 
ber one’s self of. 


*(2) To defer, to delay ; to put off, to post- 
pone. 


shift, ‘shifte, s. [Surrr, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A moving or changing of place ; a move. 

“*With other two shi//s of the camp the contract was 

completed.”—Field, April 4, 1885, 

2. A change; a substitution of one thing 

for another. 
“ Fortune in her shift and change of mood.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, i. 1. 

3. A change of clothing ; applied specifically 
to a change of underclothing; a woman’s 
under garment, a chemise. 


4, A turning from one thing or resource to 
another ; hence, an expedient tried in time of 
difficulty ; 2 contrivance, a resource, a plan. 

“But in the autumn of 1691 all these shifts were ex- 

hausted."—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xviti. 

5, A mean or petty refuge; a last resource 
or expedient; a trick to escape detection, 
evil, or responsibility ; fraud, trickery. 

“ Guilty thou art of murder and of theft... 
Guilty of treason, forgery, and shifts.” 
Shakesp, : Rape of Lucrece, 920. 

6. A squad or turn of men to take a spell of 
work at stated intervals ; the working time of 
such squad or relay of men; a spell or turn 
of work : as, a day-shift and a night-shift. A 
double shift or single shift indicates two sets 
or one set of men to a work. A three-turn 
shift consists of three relays, working eight 
hours each. 

II, Technically: 

1, Agric.; An alteration or variation in the 
succession of crops ; as, a three years’ shift, a 
four years’ shift. [Roration, § 4.] 

2, Build. : A mode of arranging the tiers of 
plates, bricks, timbers, planking, &c., so that 
the joints of adjacent rows shall not coincide. 

3. Mining-eng.: A fault or dislocation, ac- 
companied by depression of one portion, 
destroying the continuity ; a slip. 

4, Music: A change of the position of the 
hand in violin playing, by which the first 
finger of the player has to temporarily become 
the nut. Shifts are complete changes of four 
notes ; thus, the first shift on the violin is 
when the first finger is on A of the first string; 
the second shift, when it ison pabove. The 
intermediate points on which the finger can 
be placed are called positions. 


¥ To make shift: [Maxn, v., J 30). © 
*shift-got, a. Got or gained by shifts or 
tricks. 


“ The ding-thrift heire his shift-got summe mispent, 
Comes drooping like a pennyless penitent.” 
Bp, Hall: Satires, iv. 5. 


i, bOy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
n, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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shift’-a-ble, a. [Eng. shift; -able.| Capable 
of being shifted, moved, or changed. 


shift/-ér, s. [Eng. shift; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: One who shifts or changes: as, @ 
scene-shifter. 
2. Fig.: One who plays tricks or practises 


artifice ; a trickster. 
“They have so little > 
As well may free them from the name of shifters, 
Beaum., & Filet. ; Bloody Brother, iv. 2 


II, Technically : 

1. Knitting-machine: One of the beardless 
needles (or awns, as they have no eyes) which, 
by suitable mechanism under the control of 
their attendant, operate to disengage the 
outer loops of the course and put them on the 
next inner or the next outer needles for nar- 
rowing or widening. 

2. Naut.: A person employed to assist the 
ship’s cook in washing, steeping, and shifting 
the salt provisions, 

shifter-bar, s. 

Knitting-machine: A bar having stops or 
projections, whose office it is to stop one 
needle-carrier bolt while they lift the other. 


shift’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Surrt, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Changing place or position. 


“ Others steer’d, or turn’d the sails, 
To receive the shifting gales.” 
Cowper’: Procedure of Divine Love, 


2. Resorting from one expedient to another ; 
fickle, changeable, vacillating. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of removing or changing; 
change, removal. 


“Hereby it is cleare, that the godly fathers, and 
bishoppes in olde times, misliked much this shiftinge 
of maters to Rome,’—Jewell : Works, p. 166. 


2. The act of having recourse to equivocal 
expedients or shifts ; evasion, artifice, trickery. 

II. Nawt.: The parting of tackle-blocks 
which have been pulled together. 


shifting-bar, s. 

Print.: A cross-bar removably dovetailed 
into a chase. Shifting-bars are generally used 
in the imposition of oddments. [ODDMENT, 2.] 

shifting-beach, s. A beach of gravel 


liable to be moved or shifted by the action of 
the sea or a current, 


shifting-centre, s. The same as META- 
CENTRE (q.V.). 


shifting-gauge,s. Anadjustable gauge. 


shifting-plank, s. 

Ord. : An oaken plank, used, in conjunction 
with the rollers, blocks, and other implements, 
for shifting cannon from one level to another. 


shifting-rail, s. 
Vehicles: An upper rail or lazy-back to a 
carriage, removable at pleasure. 


shifting-sand (or sands), s. Loose- 
moving sand; a quicksand. 


shifting (or secondary) use, s. 
Law: (Us, s.]. 


shift’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. shifting; -ly.] In 
a shifting manner; by shifts and changes; 
with deceit or evasion. 


y y 3 

shift’-less, a. [Eng. shift; -less.] Destitute 
of expedients ; having no expedients or re- 
sources ; unable to shift for one’s self. 

“To shield the shiftless people around him from the 
results of their own imprudence and improvidence.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p, 287. 

ehift’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. shift; -less.] Ina 
shiftless manner, 


Bhift’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. shiftless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being shiftless. 
shifty, a. (Eng. shift; -y.] 
1. Inclined to shift or change ; changeable, 
shifting. , 
2. Full of shifts; fertile in expedients or 
resources ; well able to shift for one’s self, 


3, In a bad sense: Full of shifts, tricks, or 
eyasions : given to shifting or trickery. 


Shi’-ite, s. & a. [Arab. shiah = a party, a 
. faction, a number of separatists.] 


i 


shiftable—shine 


A. As substantive : 

Muhammadanism (Pl.): One of the two great 
divisions of Muhammadans. They reject the 
Sunna, or body of tradition regarding the pro- 
phet, while this is accepted by the Sunnites, 
or Sonnites. They assert that Muhammad, 
before his death, named his adopted son Ali 
to the Caliphate, and therefore reject Abu 
Bekr, Omar, and Othman, the first three 
caliphs who held the dignity before Ali’s elec- 
tion. Persia is the leading Shiite nation, 
and one source of its often being at variance 
with Turkey is that the latter power is Sun- 
nite. Many Shiites exist also in India, though 
the Sunuites are there more numerous, 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the party 
described under A. 


shi-kar’-reé, shé-kar’-ry, s. [Hind. shi- 
kari.) A native attendant hunter; hence a 
sportsman generally. 


*ghilde, *shelde, v. &s. [SuHrEexp.] 
shilf, s. (Gen. schi/f=sedge.] Straw. (Prov.) 


shill, v.t. [Icel. skjél; Dan. skjal=a shelter, 
protection.} To put under cover, to sheal, 
(Prov.) 


shil-lé’-lah, shil-la/-lah, shil-1a’-ly, s. 
{From Shillelagh, a barouy in the county 
Wicklow, famous for its oaks.) An oak or 
blackthorn sapling, used as acudgel. (Irish.) 


“One civilised nation clutches its shillelagh when 
another trails its coat."—Zcho, Sept. 8, 1885. 


shilling, * shill-yng, *shyll-ing,s. [A.S 
scilling, scylling; cogn. with Dut. schelling ; 
Icel. skillingr; Dan. & Sw. skilling; Goth. 
skilliggs; Ger. schilling, from the same root 
as Icel. skilja=to divide; Dan. skille; cf. 
Sw. skiljemynt; Dan. skillemynt (from skilja, 
skille = to divide, and mynt = coin); and Ger, 
scheidemiinze (from scheiden= to divide, and 
miinze = coin), all meaning small change.] 

Numis.: A British coin of currency and 
account, now equal in value to twelve pennies, 
or to one-twentieth of the pound sterling. It 
has varied considerably in value at different 
times, from four pennies to twenty pence. In 
1560 the pound troy was coined into sixty 
shillings, in 1600 into sixty-two shillings, and 
by the Act, 56 George III., it was ordered to 
be coined into sixty-six shillings, which is the 
rate at which shillings are nowstruck, The 
term shilling was also applied to a weight 
equivalent to the twentieth part of a pound; 
thus, the statute of Henry II., a.p. 1266, 
decreed that ‘‘if the corn be at twelvepence 
a quarter, the farthing loaf shall weigh six 
pounds sixteen shillings,” i.e., six pounds and 
42 of a pound. 

“ The first current shilling or siluer pieces of twelue 

pence) stamped within memorie, were coined by kK, 
enrie the eight, in the twentith yeare of his reigne. 
—Holinshed: Descrip. of Eng,, bk. ii., ch. xxv. 
shilling-dreadful, s. A short novel, of 
a sensational character, published in one 
volume, and sold for a shilling. 

“Mr. Stevenson is writing another shilling-dread- 
Jul.”—Atheneum, Nov. 14, 1885, p. 638. 

shil-ly-shal-ly, shilli-shalli, vi. [A 
reduplicatiou of shall [, and hence = shall J, 
shall I not?) To act in an irresolute or unde- 
cided manner; to hesitate. 


* shil-ly-shal-ly, * shill-I-shall-I, adv. 

&s. [SHILLYSHALLY, v.] * 

A. As adv. : In an irresolute or hesitating 
manner, i 


“JT am somewhat dainty in making a resolution, 
because when [ make, I keep it; I don’t stand shili-/- 
shall-I then; if Isay’t, I'l dot.” — Congreve: Way 
of the World. 


B. As swbst.: Foolish trifling, irresolution. 


shil’-pét, shil’-pit, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, Weak, washy, insipid. (Scotch.) 


““We pronounced the claret shilpit, and demanded 
brandy, with great vociferation.”—Scott: Waverley, 
ch. x 


2. Of a sickly, white colour; feeble-looking. 
* shil-wit, s. [Cu1tpwir.] 
shi-ly, adv. [Suyty.] 


shim, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Mach.: A thin piece of metal placed 
between two parts to make a fit. It is some- 
times used in adjusting the parts of a journal- 
box to the crank-pin or wrist either in the 
original fitting or in taking up lost motion. 

2. Stone-working: One of the plates in a 


jumper-hole to fill outa portion of the thick: 
ness not occupied by the wedges or feathers. 

3. Agric.: A shallow plough for breaking 
the surface of land and killing weeds. 


shim’-mér, *shim’-ér,v.i. [A.8. scymrian; 
frequent. from sciman, scimian = to shine; 
scima =a light, brightness ; cogn. with Dut. 
schemeren ; Sw. skimra ; Ger. schimmern.] To 
emit a tremulous light; to gleam, to glisten. 
“Stagnant, lifeless, dreary, dismal, 
Lighted by the shimmering moonlight.” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, ix, 
shim’-meér, s. [Suimmer, v.] A tremulous 
light or gleam. 


shin, *shine, *shyn, s. [A.8. scina; cogn. 
with Dut. scheen ; Sw. sken-ben =shin-bone } 
Dan. skinne-been; Ger. schiene; O, H. Ger. 
scina, scend.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The forepart of the leg be- 
tween the ankle and the knee, applied espe- 
cially to the human leg; the forepart of the 
crural bone, [TrsrA.] 


‘Nay, I shall ne'er be ware of my own wit, till I 
pee my shins against it."—Shakesp. : As You Like It, 
1.4, 


2. Rail.-eng.: A fish-plate. 


shin-bone, s. The bone of the shin; the 
tibia. 

“T find I’m but hurt in the leg, a dangerous kick on 
the shin-bone,"—Beaum. & Flet.: Honest Man's For- 
tune, ii, 1. 

shin-boot, s. 

Manége: A horse-boot haying a long leather 
shield to protect the shin of a horse from 
being injured by the opposite foot; used on 
trotting horses, (Amer.) 


shin-leaf, s. 
Bot. : Pyrola elliptica. 


shin-plaster, s. Originally, any kind 
of paper money ; said to have been first applied 
to the Continental currency after its deprecia- 
tion. During the Civil War, and thereafter, 
the fractional paper currency issued by the 
Government, and by many private banks and 
companies, was so called. Essentially a term 
of contempt, implying worthlessness. (U. 8.) 


shin-rapper, s. One who disables a 
horse by a blow on the splint-bone, 


shin, v.i. & t. [Sury, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To climb a tree by means of the hands 
and legs alone; to swarm. (Usually followed 
by up.) 

2. To go afoot; to hurry about. 

B. Trans. : To climb by embracing with the 
arms and legs, and pulling one’s self up; to 
swarm up. 


*shin’dle, s. ([Lat. scindula = a wooden 
tile, from scindo = to cut, to cleave, to split ; 
Ger. schindel.] 

1. Ashingle. [Surewz (1).] 


“Cornelius Nepos writeth, that the housen in Rome 
were no otherwise covered over head but with shindles,” 
—P. Holland: Plinie,-bk. xvi., ch. x. 


2. A roofing slate. 


*shin-dle, v.t. [SHINDLE, s.] To cover or 
roof with shingles. 


shin’-dy, s. [Etym. doubtful. Leland suggests 
a derivation from the Gipsy chingaree or chindt 
=a quarrel.] 
1. Arow, aspree. (Slang.) 
“Hear them for miles kicking up their wild shindy.” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; Ingoldsby Penance, 
2. A liking, a fancy. (Amer.) 
3. The same as SHINTY (q.V.). 


shine, * schine, * schyne, * shyne (pa. t. 
* shined, * schone, * schoon, * shoon, shone, pa. 
par. * shinen, shone), v.i. & t. [A.S. scinan 
(pa. t. scan, pa. par. scinen): cogn. with Dut, 
schijnen ; Icel. skina ; Dan. skinne ; Sw. skina; 
Goth. skeinan ; Ger. scheinen.] 

A. Intransitive: 
1. To emit rays of light; to give light; to 
gleam ; to beam with steady radiance. 


“‘The moon shines bright.” 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, v. le 


2. To be bright ; to glitter; to be brilliant. 


“But all ening which that shineth as the gold, 
Ne is no gold, as I have herd it told.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 16,429, 


3. To be gay or splendid ; to be beautiful. 

4, To be eminent or conspicuous. 
“A quality wherein, they say, you shine.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, 


dv. % 
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5. To be noticeably visible or apparent; to 
be prominent. 


“Love, sweetness, ocd css, ou her person shined.” 
Milton: On his Deceased Wife. 


B. Trans. : To catise “ih shine or be bright. 
(Vulgar.) 

{| To shine is a steady emission of light; 
to glitter is an unsteady emission of light, 
occasioned by the reflection on transparent or 
bright bodies. The sun and moon shine when- 
ever they make their appearance; but a set 
of diamonds glitter by the irregular refraction 
of the light on them. Shine specifies no de- 
gree of light, it may be barely sufficient to 
render itself visible, or it may be a very 
strong degree of light ; glare on the contrary 
denotes the highest possible degree of light ; 
the sun frequently glares, when it shines only 
at intervals.; and all naked light, the strength 
of which is diminished by any shade, will 
produce a glare. 


{To cause the face to shine: 
Script. : To be propitious. 
shine, s. (Sure, v.] 
*1, The state of shining ; brilliancy, bright- 
ness, splendour, lustre. 


“And careless eye the blood that dims its shine.” 
Byron: Corsair, i, 2. 


*2. Fair weather ; sunshine. 


“Remember me in shine and shower, 
In sorrow and in glee. 
lanaede Remember Me. 


3. A row,a quarrel. (In this sense perhaps 
a corrupt. of shindy, q.v.) (Slang.) 
“There's mostly a shine of a Sunday evening,”"— 
H. Kingsley : Ravenshoe, ch, xli. 
{ G) To kick up a shine: To make a row. 
(2) To take the shine out of: To cast into 
the shade ; to excel, to surpass. 


shin’-ér, s. [Eng. shin(e), v.; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1, Lit.: One who or that which shines. 
2. Fig.: A coin, especially a bright one; a 
sovereign. (Slang.) 


“The ballot and all other principles are, it appears, 
to be thrown over in the forthcoming election, and 
the shiners are to be the only interest.”—Morning 
Ohronicle, Sept. 9, 1857. 


II. Ichthy.: (1) A popular name for any 
species of Leuciscus ; (2) Abramis americanus. 
(Amer.) 


shi’-néss, s. 


shin’-ey, s. [Surve.] Money. (Slang.) 


“We'll soon fill both pockets with the panel in 
California.”—Aeade. Never too Late to Mend, ch. i 


shin-gle (1), * shyn- oe. *shyn-gil, s. 
[A corrupt. of shindle (q.v.).] 

1, Build.: A thin piece of wood, having 
parallel sides, and thicker at one end than the 
other, commonly used as a roof-covering, in- 
stead of slates, tiles, or metal. Shingles are 
laid with one-third of their lengths to the 
weather. They are usually eighteen inches 
long, and so have six inches of margin ; this 
is the gauge of the shingle; the other two- 
thirds is cover. The excess over twice the 
gauge is the lap or bond. 


“ A very poor cathedral Cee covered with shingles 
or tiles.”"—Ray: Remains, p. 123. 


* 2, Hide, skin. 


“She hath some black spots about her shingle.”— 
Howell: Parly of Beasts, p. 51. 


shingle-mill, s. A saw-mill for cutting 
logs into shingles. 


shingle-nail, s. A cut nail of proper 
size for fastening shingles on a roof. 

‘shingle-oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus imbricata. 


shingle -roofed, a. Having a roof 
covered with shingles. 


shingle-wood, s. 
Bot.: Nectandra leucantha. 


shin’-gle (2), s. [Norw. singl or singling= 
coarse gravel, small round stones. (Wedg- 
wood.)] Coarse round gravel on the sea- 
shore; the coarse gravel or accumulation of 
small rounded stones found on the shores of 
rivers or of the sea. 


pine leeiraD, s. A groin. 

8. 8), 

shin’-gle, v.t. [SHINGLE (1), s.] 
1.°To cover or roof witb shingles. 


re ee, shingle their pee with it.”—Zvelyn: Archi- 
tecture, bk. ii., ch. iv., § 


(Suyness.] 


[Groin (1), 


2. To perform the process of shingling on. 
[SHINGLING.] 


shin’-glér, s. [Eng. shingl(e), v. ; -er.] 

1, One who covers or roofs houses with 
shingles. 

2, One who or a machine which cuts and 
prepares shingles, 

3. A workman who attends a shingling 
machine, 

4, Amachine for shingling iron ; an eccentric 
wheel or roller, revolving within a concave, 
and pressing the dross out of the loop or ball 
from the puddling-furnace. 


shin’ -gles, s. pl. [Lat.. cingulum =a girdle, 
from cingo = to gird.] 

Pathol. : Herpes zoster (or zona), a cutaneous 
disease, forming a band of inflamed patches, 
with their clustered vesicles along the course 
of one or more intercostal nerves, encircling 
half the circumference of the body, generally 
on the right side, and stopping at the median 
plane. It leaves scars behind, and, specially 
in old people, obstinate neuralgic pains. 
There is a variety, Herpes zoster frontalis (or 
ophthalmicus, called Brow Shingles, which is 
characterized by small vesicles on the fore- 
head, the upper eyelid, and the side of the 
nose. [HERPEs.] 


“Such are used successfully in erysipelas and 
shingles, by a slender diet of decoctions of farinaceous 
vegetables.”—Arbuthnot - On Diet, 


shin’-gling, s. (SHINGLE, v.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : The act or process of cover- 
ing with shingles; a covering of shingles. 
2. Iron-work.: The operation of removing 


slag, &c., from puddled iron, and forming the 
ball into shape for the puddle-rolls. 


shingling-gauge, s. A device for 
adjusting shingles in the proper position for 
nailing. 

shingling-hammer, s. A tilt or other 
power hammer employed in shingling. 
[SHINGLING, 2.] 


shingling-hatchet, s. A tool with a 
poll, used in nailing on shingles, a bit for 
oceasionally trimming them to fit, and a claw 
for drawing the nails. 


shingling-mill, s. 

Metal-work.: A rolling-mill or forge, where 
puddled iron is hammered to remove the 
dross, compact the grain, and turn out 
malleable iron. 

shingling-tongs, s. pl. Heavy tongs, 
usually slung from.a crane and used in 
moving the ball of red-hot iron to and beneath 
the trip or steam hammer. 


shin’-gly (1), a. [Eng. shingl(e) (1), s.; -y.] 
Resembling shingles ; appearing as if covered 
with shingles. 

“ The squirrel, on the ere shag-bark’s bough.” 


Lowell: Indian Summer Reverie. 
shin’-gly (2), a. [Eng. shingle) (2), s.; -y.] 
Consisting of or covered with shingle, 
“Led me a rare chase across some shingly banks.”— 
Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 
shin’-ing, * shyn-ing, pr. par., a, & 8. 
[SHINE, v.] 
A, As pr. par.: 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Emitting light ; bright, gleaming, glitter- 


(See the verb). 


g. 
“ Nowhining ornaments have they to seek.” 
Cowper: Hope,’765. 


2. Illustrious, eminent, prominent, dis- 
tinguished. 
II, Bot.: Having a smooth, even, polished 


surface, as many leaves, 

C. As substantive: 

1. Effusion or emission of light; brightness. 

“The moon shall be dark, and the stars shall with- 

draw their shining.”—Joel ii,.10. 

*92. The act or state of making one’s self 
conspicuous by display of superiority ; 2 osten- 
tatious display. 


shining-gurnard, s. 

Ichthy.: Trigla lucerna, probably named 
from the brilliant longitudinal silvery band 
on,each side. The Cornish fishermen call it 
the Long-finned Captain, from the elongation 
of the second ray of the first dorsal fin. 


* shin’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. shining; ~ness.] 


The quality or state of being shining; bright- 
ness, splendour, lustre. 


shin’-nér, s. [Eng. shin; -er: that is, one 
who plies his shins or legs busily.] 

1. One who goes about amongst his acquaint- 
ances borrowing money to meet pressing 
demands. The practice itself is called shin- 
ning. (Amer. slang.) 

* 2, A stocking. 


shin’-ney, s. 


Shin’-t6, s. [Chinese =the way of the gods.] 

Comparative Religions : 

1. The religious belief of the people of 
Japan, prior to the introduction of Buddhism 
from Corea in 4.p. 552, The new belief almost 
entirely absorbed the old, being, however, 
itself modified in the process. Shinto possesses 
no moral code. Motodri (1730-1801) main- 
tained that the will of the Mikado was the 
criterion of right and wrong. Shinto holds 
the Mikado to be the direct descendant and 
representative of the Sun-goddess ; has asso- 
ciated with it a system of hero-worship, and 
attributes spiritual agencies to the powers of 
nature. (See extract.) 

“The three great commandments, issued by the 
department of religion in 1872, intended to be the 
basis of a reformed Shinto and natural religion, are as 
follows: (1) Thou shalt honour the gods, and love thy 
country; (2) Thou shalt clearly understand the 
principles of heaven and the duty of man; (3) Thou 
shalt revere the emperor as thy sovereign, ‘and obey 
the will of his court. In its higher forms, Shinto is a 
cultured and intellectual deism; in its lower forms 
it consists in blind obedience to governmental and 
Pelestly, dictates."—Ripley 4 Dana: Amer. Cyclop., 

. 588. 


2. A Shintoist. 


“The Shkintos believe in a past life, and they live in 
fear and reverence of the spirits of the dead.” —Ripley 
& Dana: Amer, Cyclop., ix. 537. 


Shin’-t6-ism, s. [Eng. Shinto ; -ism.] 


[Suinry.] 


Compar. Relig.: The same as Suinto, 1 
(q.-V.). 
“The great end and aim of Shintoism is obedience ta 


the edicts of the government, as shown in the sermong 
of lecturers and priests."—Ripley & Dana? Amer 
Cyclop., ix. 538. 


Shin’-t6-ist, s. [Eng. Shinto; -ist.] 
Compar. Relig.: A believer in Shinto (q.v.) 


“The Shintoists have very obscure notions about the 
immortality of the soul, a supreme creator, or a 
future state of rewards and punishments.”—/ipley & 
Dana: Amer, Cyclop., ix. 538, 


shin’-ty, s. (Gael. sinteag =a skip, a bound.) 
1, A game played in Scotland, correspond- 
ing to the English hockey (q.v.). 
2. The club or stick used in playing such 
game. 


shin’-y, * shinie, a. [Eng. shin(e); -y.] 
1. Bright, clear, splendid, sunshiny, 
“ Like distant thunder on a shiny day.” 
Dryden: To the Duchess of York. 
2. Having a glittering appearance ; glossy, 
brilliant. 
“* Shiny beach and pebbly bay.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands, p. 8. 
-ship, suff. [A.S. scipe.] A suffix denoting 
state, office, dignity, profession, art, or the 
like, as lordship, friendship, stewardship, 
horsemanship. 


ship (1), A epee *schippe, * shippe, 
*shup, s. [A.8. scip, scyp (pl. scipw); cogn. 
with Dut. schif; Icel. skip; Dan. skib; Sw. 
skepp ; Goth. skip; Ger. schifT a Os H. Ger. 
scif. From the same root as shape and shave ; 
Gr. cxados (skaphos) = a digging, a trench, the 
hull of a ship, a ship, from oxamrw (skapto) = 
to dig, delve, hollow out; Lat. scapha=a 
bowl, a boat, a skiff.] 

1. Strictly, a three-masted vessel with 
square sails on- each mast, but applied in 
ordinary languageto vessels of whatever kind, 
excepting boats, adapted for navigation. 
Ships are of various sizes, and fitted for 
various purposes, and are called by various 
names according to their rig and the purposes 
to which they are applied, as men-of-war, 
merchantmen, brigs, sloops, schooners, 
galleys, &c. A.ship, strictly so called, has a 
bowsprit and three masts—main-mast, fore- 
mast, and mizzen-mast—each square-rigged, 
and composed of a lower-mast, a top-mast, 
and atop-gallant mast. A ship is distinguished 
from a barque by the square sails on the 
mizzen, where a barque has only fore-and- 
aft sails. In order to meet the increase 
in size, and especially in length, some ships 
are now built with four masts, Ships were, 


boil, bdy; pSUt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = soci -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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until comparatively recent times, constructed 
of wood, such as oak, pine, &c., but this 
material has to a very great extent been 
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superseded by iron and steel, by the adoption 
of which lightness and strength are combined. 
Vesséls of war are often constructed on the 
composite system, that is, of wood with a 
skin or coating of iron or steel. 


“The proper definition of a ship is a vessel with 
three masts, each mast being square-rigged. She 
would be a ship, even if she did not carry anything 
above her cross-trees, for she is made so by her cross- 
jack and mizzen topsail yard and mizzen top: yet, if 
you add a fourth mast to a ship she is still a ship, 
even if it be what is termed a spanker mast—that is, 
a mast rigged like the mizzen-inast of a barque.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1885. 


*9. A dish or utensil formed like the hull 
of a ship for holding incense. 

{YT GQ) Armed ship: [ARMED]. 

(2) Ship of Guinea : [GUINEA-SHIP]. 

(3) Ship of the desert: A poetical name for 
the camel. 

(4) Ship of the line: A man-of-war, large and 
strong enough to take its place in a line of 
battle. 

ship-biscuit, s. A kind of hard, coarse 
biscuit, prepared for long keeping and for use 
on board ship. Called also ship-bread. 

ship-board, s. A board or plank of a 
ship. 

ship-borer, s. 

* ship-boy, s. 
@ ship. 


[Sarp-worm. ] 
A boy who serves on board 


“Upon the high and giddy mast 
Sea up the ship-boy’s eyes.” 
Shakesp, - 2 Henry IV., iii. 1. 


ship-bread, s. [Suip-Biscurt.] 


ship-breaker, s. A person whose occu- 
ation is to break up vessels which are no 
onger fit for service. 


ship-broker, s, A mercantile agent, 
who transacts all necessary business for a 
ship when in port, as procuring cargoes, &c. ; 
also, an agent who buys and sells ships ; also, 
& broker who procures insurances on ships. 


ship-brokerage, s. The occupation of 
a ship-broker, 

“The question of ship-brokerage in France had 
formed the subject of frequent representations to the 
French government.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept, 11, 1886, 

ship-canal, s. A canal through which 

sea-going vessels or vessels of a large size can 
pass. 

ship-captain, s. 

eaptain of a ship. 


ship-carpenter, s. A carpenter who 
works at shipbuilding or repairing; a ship- 
wright. 


ship-carpentry, s. Shipbuilding (q.v.). 
“The Clyde has supplied an unusually rich store of 
patie ship-carpentry.”—Wilson: Primitive Man, 
ship-chandler, s. One who deals in cord- 
age, canvas, and other commodities for fitting 
out ships. 


ship-chandlery, s. The business of a 
ship-chandler; the commodities sold by a 
ship-chandler. 


ship-fever, s. 


Pathol. : A popular name, and till 1759 the 
technical appellation for typhus when pro- 
duced by overcrowding on board ship. 


*ship-holder, s. The owner of a ship; a 
ship-owner. 


The commander or 
a 


ship—shipper 


ship-jack, s. A compact and portable 
form DAB ic jack, adapted for lifting 
ships and other heavy objects. 


* ship-joiner, s. A ship-carpenter. 


ship-letter, s. A letter sent by private 
ship and not by mail. 


ship-money, s. 

Eng. Hist. : An imposition formerly charged 
on the ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and 
counties of Eugland for providing and fur- 
nishing certain ships for the king’s service. 
The attempt made by Charles I. to revive and 
enforce this imposition, which had lain dor- 
mant for many years, was resisted by John 
Hampden, and was one of the proximate 
causes of the Great Rebellion. Ship-money 
was finally abolished during the same reign. 

“ Noy his attorney, a great antiquary, had much to 
do in this business of ship-money."—Whitelock : Me- 
mor. Charles I., p. 7. 

ship-owner,s. One who has a right of 
property in a ship or ships, or any share 
therein. 


ship-pendulum, s. A pendulum witha 
graduated arc, used in the navy to ascertain 
the heel of a vessel, so that allowance may 
be made in laying a gun for the inclination of 
the deck. 


ship-propeller, s. The same as ScrEw- 
PROPELLER (q.V.). 


ship-rigged, a. 
Naut. : Rigged with square sails and spread- 
ing yards, like a three-masted ship. 


ship-shape, «a. or adv. Ina seaman-like 
manner ; after the manner of a ship; hence, 
well-arranged, neat, trim. 


“ Keep everything ship-shape, for I must go.” 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 226. 


* ship-tire, s. A kind of female head- 
dress. Perhaps so-called from resembling a 
ship. 

“The brow that becomes the ship-tire.”—Shakesp. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 3. 

ship-worm, ship-borer, s. 

Zool. : Teredo navalis. [TEREDO.] 

“The ship-worm, as this molluse is appropriately 
called, from its depredations on ships and all sub- 
merged wooden structures, is found in most seas,”"— 

Wood: Illus. Nat, Hist., iii. 436, 

ship-yard,s. A yard or piece of ground 
near the water, in which ships or vessels are 
constructed ; a shipbuilding yard. 


“In the ship-yard stood the Master, 
With the model of the vessel.” 
Longfellow ; Building of the Ship. 


ship’s husband, s. [Huspanp, s., II.] 


ship’s papers, s. pl. The papers or 
documents required for the manifestation of 
the property of the ship and cargo. They are 
of two kinds: (1) Those required by the law 
of a particular country, as the certificate of 
registry, license, charter-party, bills of lading, 
bills of health, &c., to be on board the merchant 
ships of the country; (2) those required by the 
law of nations to be on board neutral ships, to 
indicate their title to that character, and pro- 
tect them in time of war. 


ship’s writer, s. A petty officer who 
keeps the watch-bills, quarter-bills, and station- 
bills of thecrew. (U.S. Navy.) ‘ 
ship (2), s. [An abbrev. of co;npanionship.] 
(CoMPaNIONsSHIP, II. 2.] 


ship, v.t. & i. [Sur (1), 8.) 
A, Transitive: 
1. To put on board of a ship or vessel of 
any kind; to embark. 


“‘More than one fifth of those who were shipped 
were flung to the sharks before the end of the voyage.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. To transport in a ship; to convey by 
water. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 1.) 

3. To engage for service on board a ship or 
other vessel: as, To ship seamen. 

4, To fix in the proper place. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Togo on board a vessel, to make a voyage 
in it; to embark. 


“ Aftir three monethis we schippiden in a schip of 
Alisaundre.”— Wycliffe: Dedis xxviii. 


2. To engage for service on board a ship. 


ship’-board, s. [Eng. ship (1), and board.] 
1. The deck or side of a ship. (Used chiefly 
oe ay in the phrases, On shipboard, a ship- 
oard. . 


2, A plank or board of a ship. 


“They have made all thy shipboards of fir-| _— 
Ezekiel xxvii. 5, 


* ship’-bréach, * schip-breche, s. [Eng. 
ship (1), and breach.) Shipwreck. 


“Thries I was at schipbreche, nyght and dai I waa 
in the depnesse of the see.”— Wycliffe : 2 Corynth. xi. 


ship’-build-ér, s. [Eng. ship (1), and 
builder.) One whose occupation is to build 
ships and other vessels ; a shipwright ; a naval 
architect. 


ship’-build-ing, a. & s. [Eng. ship (1), and 
building.) 

A. As adj. : Used in or for the construction 
and repair of vessels: as, a shipbuilding yard. 

B. As subst.: The art or occupation of con- 
structing vessels for navigation, particularly 
ships and other vessels of a large kind bear- 
ing masts, as distinguished from boat-build- 
ing; naval architecture. 

{ Tradition alleges that shipbuilding was 
first successfully attempted in Egypt, and 
brought thence to Greece by Danaus, B.o. 
about 1485. In historic times the Phoenicians 
took the lead in the art. In England the 
first two-decked vessel built was the ‘‘ Royal 
Harry,” built in 1488; it had five masts. 
Port-holes were first introduced in France by 
Descharges, A.D. about 1500. Steamships were 
first constructed about 1812; they were of 
wood, the first two of iron were launched in 
1833 and 1834, to ply upon the Humber, Now 
iron is being superseded by steel. 


ship'-fil, * ship-full, s. [Eng. ship (1), and 
full.) As much or as many as a ship will con- 
tain ; enough to fill a ship. 


“The time will soon be upon us when the arrival of 
a shipful of such precious wares will cease to excite 
curiosity.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 2, 1883. 


+ ship’-léss, a. ([Eng. ship (1); -less.] Desti- 
tute of ships. 


“Tt is by no means & shipless sea.”—Gray: To Dr. 
Wharton, lett. 53. , 


* ship-lét, s. [Eng. ship (1); dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little ship. 


“Whither shiplets sometime doo resort for suceour.” 
—Holinshed: Descript. Britain, ch, xii. 
[Eng. ship 


*gship’-man, * schip-man, s. 
(1), and man.) 
1, A seaman, a sailor, a mariner. 


“ Hiram sent in the navy shipmen that had know- 
ledge of the sea."—1 Kings ix. 27. 


2. The captain of a ship. 
“‘A shipman was ther, woned fer by west: 
For ought I wote, he was of Dertemouth.” 
Chaucer : C. 7., 390. (Prol.) 
*ship’-mas-teér, s. [Eng. ship (1), and 
master.] The master, captain, or commander 
of a vessel, 

“The shipmaster came to him, and said unto him, 
What meanest thou, O sleeper? arise, call upon thy 
God.”—Jonah i. 6. 

ship’-mate, s. [Eng. ship (1), and mate.] One 
who serves in the same ship with another; a 
fellow sailor. 


ship’-mént, s. [Eng. ship (1); -ment.] 
1, The act of shipping, or of putting any- 
thing on board of a ship or other vessel; em- 
barkation. 


“But, it was added, the shipments must not be de- 
layed.”—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xvi. 


2. Goods or commodities shipped or put 
on board a ship for transportation. 
“American shipments were again heavy.”— Daily 
Chronicle, May 25, 1885. 
*ship-page (age as 18), s. [Eng. ship (1); 
ser age (age (Watpole.) a5 
shipped, pa. par. & a. [Surp, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As sdjective: 
1, Put on board a ship ; carried in a ship 
or ships. 
2. Provided or furnished with a ship or 
ships. 
“Ts he well shipped #” 
ship’-pen, ship’-pon, s. [A.S. s 
scepen.] A stable, a stall, ‘a cowhouse. (Prov.) 
ship’-pér, s. [Eng. ship. v.; -er.] 
1, One who puts goods on board a vessel 
for transportation. 


*2. The master of a ship; a skipper, a 
seaman. ' 


Shakesp, : Othello, ii. 1. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, Dot 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rale, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


. 
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ship’-ping, pr. par.,a., &s. (Sur, v.] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to ships: 
as, shipping matters, shipping news. 
C. As substantive : 


1. Ships collectively ; the collective body 
of ships, &c., belonging to any country or 
port ; ships in general; tonnage. 

“‘They conversed every day long and freely about 
the state of the ship, em and the dockyards,”—AMa- 

caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

4 In the year 1890 the United States had 
928,062 tons of shipping engaged in the foreign 
trade; in the coasting trade the tonnage 
employed was 3,409,345. Counting barge and 
canal boats the grand total was 4,424,497 tons. 
Great Britain, however, is the great shipping 
country of the world. In the same year the 
United Kingdom had—of shipping over 100 
tons register—11,928,624 tons, being more than 
half the total shipping of the world—22,936,958 
tons. In 1890 the total tonnage of vessels 
built in the United Kingdom was 1,197,235; 
in the United States 148,178. 

*2. Sailing, navigation; a passage by water. 
vt ae semeapd shipping |" —Shakesp.: Taming 

J To take shipping: To take passage in a 
ship; to embark on board a ship for passage 
or conveyance, 

“ Take, therefore, shipping ; post, my lord, to France.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., v. 5. 
shipping-articles, s. pl. Articles of 
agreeinent between the captain of a vessel 
and the seamen on board in respect to the 
amount of wages, length of time for which 
they are shipped, &e. 


*ship’-py, a. (Eng. ship; -y.] Pertaining 
to or frequented by ships. 
ship’-way, s. The framework of timbers 


upon which a ship is built and ultimately 
slides when launched. 


ship’-wréck, * schip-wracke, * ship- 
wrack, s. (Eng. ship, and wreck.] 

I, Literally: 

1, The wreck of a ship; the destruction or 
loss at sea of a ship, by striking on a rock or 
shoal, foundering, or other cause. 

*9. The shattered fragments of a wrecked 
ship ; wreck, wreckage. 

“They might have it in their own country, and that 


by gathering up the shipwrecks of the Athenian and 
Roman theatres,”—Dryden, 


II. Fig. : Destruction, ruin. 
“ Did afterwards make a shipwrack violent, 
Both of their life and fame for ever fowly blent.” 
Spenser; F. Q., II. xii. 7. 
(1) To make shipwreck: To go astray, to 
err. (1 Tim. i. 19.) 
(2) To make shipwreck of: To ruin, to de- 
stroy: as, To make shipwreck of one’s chances. 


ship’-wréck, v.t. [Suipwreck, s.] 
I, Literally: 
1. To make to suffer shipwreck, by driving 
on the shore, a rock, or sandbank, or by the 
force of the wind in a tempest ; to wreck. 


“Whence the sun ‘gins his reflection, 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break.” 
hakesp.: Macbeth, i. 2. 


2. To cause to be thrown away by the 
wrecking of a ship. 


“ Shinwrecked upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for me,” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIIL,, iii. 1. 


Il. Fig. : To ruin, to destroy. 

“Those minor differences which had so often ship- 
wrecked the fortunes of a great Party.”—standard, 
Jan. 18, 1886. 

ship’—-wright (gh silent), s. [Eng. ship, and 

wright.] One whose occupation is to build 
ships; a builder of ships; a ship-carpenter. 

¥ The Shipwrights are one of the London 

pe ripanies ; founded in 1605, and incorporated 

1612. 


shi-raz’, s. [See def.] A Persian wine from 
Shiraz. 


shire, *schire, *shyre, s. [A.8. scir; al- 
lied to share and shear.} 

1. Originally a minor division of England 
under an earl or alderman, whose jurisdiction 
was intrusted to the sheriff (q.v.), on whom 
the government of the division devolved. 
Now, one of the larger divisions into which 
Great Britain is divided, and practically cor- 
avsponding to a county, by which term it is 
in many cases superseded. English county 
members of Parliament are known as knights 


of the shire. In England the shires were 
divided into hundreds and then again into 
tithings. In Scotland they were divided into 
wards and quarters. Some smaller districts 
in the north of England retain the provincial 
name of shires: as, Richmondshire, in the 
north of Yorkshire; Hallamshire, or the 
manor of Hallam, in the West Riding. 


“The borough law had been likewise anciently es- 
tablished among the Saxons, whereby every shire was 
divided into so many hundreds or boroughs, consisting 
at first of one hundred families therein usually in- 
habiting; every hundred in so many tythings, con- 
fisting, of ten families."—Sir W. Temple; Hist. Eng. 

ntro 


* 2. A shire-mote (q.v.). 


“ Beying there thanne a grete congregacion of people 
by cause of the seyd shyr'e."—Paston. Letters, 1.13. 


4] The shires: Those English counties which 
terminate in ‘‘shire;” a belt running from 
Devonshire and Hampshire in a north-east 
direction. In a general way it means the 
Thidland counties. 

“Tn such hunting as we have out of the grass shires.” 

—Globe, Nov. 11, 1885. 

* shire-clerk, s. In England, an officer 
appointed by the sheriff to assist in keeping 
the county court; an under-sheriff; also, a 
clerk in the old county-court who was deputy 
to the under-sheriff. 


*shire-mote, *shire-gemot, s. [A.8. 
sctre-gemot.] A court held formerly twice a 
year by the bishop of the diocese and the 
alderman in shires that had aldermen, and in 
others by the bishop and sheriffs. (Cowell.) 


“Tf the matter was of great importance it was put 
in the full shére-mote: and if the general voice ac- 
quitted, or condemned, decided for one party or the 
other, this was final in the cause.”—Burke: Abridg. of 
Eng. Hist., bk. ii., ch. vii. 


*shire-reeve, s. A sheriff (q.v.). 


shire-town,s. The chief town of a shire; 
a@ county-town. 
A shire, a county. 


*shire-wick, s. 
(2. Holland.) 


*ghire’-man, s. (Eng. shire, and man.] A 
sheriff (q.v.). 


shirk, * shérk, v.t. & 4. [The same word as 

shark, v. (q.V.). 

A. Transitive : 

*1, To procure by mean tricks ; to shark. 

2. To avoid or get away from unfairly or 
meanly ; to slink away from. 

B. Intransitive: 

*1, To practise mean tricks; to live by 
one’s wits. 


“Certainly he [Laud] might have spent his time 
much better, and more for his grace in tbe pulpit, 
than thus sherking and raking in the tobacco-shops.”— 
State Trials ; Hurbottle Grimstone. 


2. To avoid performance of duty; to slink 
or shuffle away, 


“One of the cities shirked from the league,”"—Lord 
Byron: To Murrd@y ; Ravenna, Sept. 7, 1820, 


{ To shirk off: To sneak away. 


shirk, s. ([SHrrx, v.] One who seeks to 
avoid the performance of duty ; one who lives 
by shifts or tricks. 


shirk’-ér, s. /Eng. shirk, v. ; -er.] One who 
shirks duty or danger ; a shirk, 


shirk’-y, a, [Eng. shirk; -y.] Disposed to 
shirk ; characterized by shirking. 


*shirl, a. [SHRILL.] 
*ghirl, s. (SHort.] 


shirr, s. [Etym. doubtful.} 


Fabric: An elastic cord inserted in cloth 
or between two pieces. 


shirred, a. [Eng. shirr; -ed.] 
Fabric: Applied to goods with elastic cords 
interwoven, as suspenders, garters, &c. 


shirt * shert, *sherte, *shirte, *shurte, 
*schirte, s.  [Icel. skyrta=a skirt; Sw. 
skjorta; Dan. skiorte; Ger. schurz, schuwrze = 
an apron. So called from its being originally 


a short garment, from Icel. skorta = to come . 


off short, to lack ; skortr = shortness.. Shirt 
and skirt are doublets.] [SHorv.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A loose garment of linen, 
cotton, or other material, worn by males under 
the outer clothes. 


» “Thold him riche, al had he not a sherte.” 
Chaucer ; O. T., 6,768. 


2. Bot. (Pl.): The seeds of Sinapis arvensis, 
(Scotch.) ; 


shirt-buttons, s. pl. 
Bot.: Stellaria Holostea, (Britten & Holland.) 


shirt-front, s. The dressed part of a 
shirt, which covers the breast ; also an article 
of dress made in imitation of this part; a 
dickey. 


*gshirt, v.t. [Surrt, s.] To cover or clothe 
with, or as with, a shirt; to put a shirt on, 


‘Ah | for so many souls, as but this morn 
Were cloath’d with flesh, and warm'd with vita) 
But naked now, or shirted but with air.” [blood. 
Dryden: King Arthur, ii. 


*shirte, s. [SHrR7, s.] 


shirt’-ing, s. [Eng. shirt; -ing.] 
Fabric: Bleached or unbléached calico, of 
quality and texture suited for under-garments, 


shirt’-léss, a. [Eng. shirt; -less.] Having 
no shirt ; without a shirt. 
‘Of shirtless youths the secret rise to trace.” 
Gay: Trivia, ii. 105. 
shist, shist’-tis, shis/-tic, &c. (Scuisy7, 
Scaistic, &c.] 


shit/-tah (pl. shit’-tim), s. (Heb. Tew 
(shittah), for TID (shintah)(see def.) (pl. DAY 
(shittim) ; Coptic sont, sant, santh = acacia.] 
Script. ; A tree mentioned in the singular in 
Isa. xli. 19, and repeated in the plural, as 
used in constructing the ark of the covenant 
(Exod. xxv. 10, xxxvii. 1; Deut. x. 3, &c.), 
staves (Exod. xxy. 13, 28), a table (xxv. 23, 
xxxvii. 10), boards for the tabernacle (xxvi. 
15, xxxvi. 20), and pillars (xxvi. 32, 37, xxxvi. 
36). The tree is almost certainly an acacia. 
Some think it was A. Seyal, others S. nilotica 
or A. arabica. Dr. Livingstone believed it to 
have been A. giraffa. Dean Stanley, preferring 
A, Seyal, considered that the plural form was 
suggested by the tangled thickets produced 
by the stems of this tree. 


shittah-tree, s. [SuHitrau.] 
shit’-tim, s. [SHrrrau.] 


* shit/-tle, * schit-el, * schet-yl, * seyt- 
yl, * schyt-tyl, a. &s. (Saurrye.] 
A. As adj. ; Wavering, unsettled, unsteady. 


“Their shittle hate makes none but cowards shrinke.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 456. 


B, As subst. : A shuttle. 


“ Stone cups, stone vessels, shittles, all of stone.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odys. xiii. 


* shittle-cock, s. A shuttle-cock (q.v.). 

“The pat of a shittle-cock, or the creaking of a jack, 
will do his business. ’—Collier. 

* shittle-witted, a. Flighty, unsteady. 


“ Shittle-witted fools.”"—Greene: Quip for an Up- 
start Courtier. 


* shit’/-tle-néss, s. (Eng. shittle; -ness.] Un- 
settledness, unsteadiness, wavering, fickleness. 


“The vain shittleness of an unconstant head,”— 
Barret; Alvearie, 


shive (1), * sheeve, s. [Icel. skifa =a slice; 
Dan. skive ; Sw. skifva =a slice, a disk ; Dut. 
schijf; Ger. scheibe.] [SHEAVE, SHIFT.] 
1, A thin slice or cut. 
“Easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, i. L 


2. The scale or bark removed from the 
fibrous portion of hemp or flax in braking. 

3. A name given by cork-cutters to the 
small bungs used to close wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, in contradistinction to the phial corks 
used for narrow-necked bottles: also, @ thin 
wooden bung used by brewers. 


shive (2), s. [Cuive (2), 2.] 


shiv’-€r (1), s. [Surve, (1).] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A small piece or fragment into which 
anything is broken by sudden violence. 
(Usually in plural.) 


“This time, all the blade, like glass 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helm. 
Matthew Arnold: Sohrab & Rustum, 


* 2, A thin cut or slice ; a shive. 
“Of your white breed nat but a shiver.” 
Chaucer : OC, Tay 7,422. 

3. A small wedge or key. 

II, Technically : ® 

1. Min.: A species of blue slate; schist, 
shale. y 
2. Naut.: A small wheel; a sheave. 

shiver-spar, s. A corruption of 
Schieferspar (q.v.). 


boil, béy; pdut, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 


~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, del 
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shiv-ér (2), s. [SHiver (2),-v.] A shaking 
fit; a trembling or tremulous motion. 


q The shivers: The ague. 


shiv-ér (1), * shev-er, * schiv-er, v.t. & 1. 
[Surver (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. Ord. Lang. : To break to shivers or pieces ; 
to shatter ; to dash to pieces by a blow. 
“With sabre shiver'd to the hilt,” Y 
Byron: Giaour. 
2, Naut.: To cause to flutter or shake in 
the wind, as a sail, by trimming the yards or 
shifting the helm, so that the wind strikes on 
the edge of the sail. 
B. Intrans. : To fall or be dashed to pieces ; 
to be shattered. 


“With brand #6 aid, when as the spear 
Should shiver in the course.’ 
Scott; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 81. 


{| Shiver my timbers: A mild form of oath, 
formerly used by sailors. 


shiv-ér (2), *chev-er-en, * chiv-ere, 
* chiv-er-en, * chyv-er-en, * chiv-el- 
en, * chyv-el-en, v.i. [According to Skeat, 
a frequent. form from quiver (q.v.).] To 
tremble or shake, as from cold ; to sliudder, 
to quiver, to shake,,as with ague, fear, horror, 
or excitement. (Cowper: Table Talk, 215.) 


shiv-ér-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [SHIVER (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 

C. As subst. : The state of one who shivers ; 

a shiver, a trembling, a shaking, as with cold, 
ague, &c. 
“ 4 hollow wind comes whistling through that door ; 

And a cold shiv'ring seizes me all o'er.” t 

Dryden: Conquest of Granada, iv. 1. 
phiv’-ér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. shivering ; -ly.] 
1. In a shivering manner; with shivering 
or shivers. 

“ During the last few weeks I have often and shiver- 
ingly longed for a certain fur coat.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Murch 31, 1885, 

2. With tremulous motion. ‘ 

“The very wavelets... seem to creep shiveringly 
towards the shaliow waters.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 
Merch 31, 1886. 


shiv-€r-y (1), a. [Eng. shiver (1), 8.3 -y.] 
Kasily falling into pieces; not compact; 
loose cf coherence. 


“There were observed incredible numbers of these 
shells thus fiatted, and extremely tender, in shivery 
atone, '— Woodward, 


shiv -ér_-y (2), a. (Eng. shiver; -y.] Shiver- 
ing; with tremulous motion. 
“Sad ocean’s face 
A curling undulation shivery swept 
From wave to wave.” 
Mallet: Amyntor & Theodora, 1. 191. 
shcead, shode, s. [Prob. Cornish.] 

Mining : Surface ore in pieces mixed with 
other matters, and indicating the outcrop of 
a lode or vein in the vicinity. The method of 
finding the vein by tracing the shoad-stones 
to their source at the strike is called Shoad- 
ing. Holes dug to prospect or intercept the 
vein are called Shoad-pits. 

“The shoads, or trains of metallick fragments borne 

off from them."— Woodward : On Fossils. 


shoad-pit, s. (Smoap.] 


shoad-stone, s. A small stone or frag- 
ment of ore made smooth by the action of 
water passing over it. 


shoad-ing, s. [Eng. shoad; -ing] [Suoap.] 


shoal (1), * shole (1), s. [The same word as 
Mid. Eng. scole=a school (q.v.); Dut. school 
=a school, a shoal; Irish sgol.] A large 
numberassembled ; a great quantity ; a throng, 
a crowd. 
“Shoals of artisans 
Were from their daily labour turned adrift.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. i. 
shoal (2), * shole (2), *shold, s. & a, [Icel. 
skjalgr = oblique, awry, hence applied to a 
sloping or shelving shore; Sw. dial. skjalg = 
rae slant, wry ; O. Sw. skelg ; Ger. scheel, 
schel. 


A. As subst.: A place where the water of a 
river, lake, sea, &c., is shallow or of little 
depth ; a shallow, a sandbank, a bar: more 
particularly, among seamen, asandbank which 
becomes dry at low water. 

“The shoals, he said, consisted of coral rocks,"— 
Cook: First Voyage, vol. ii., ch. iv. 

* B. As adj. : Shallow. 

“This Molanna, were she not so sho/e.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VIL. vi. 40, 


* shoar, s. 
shoat, s. 
shock (1), s. 


shiver—shoddy 


* shoal (1), v.t. [SHoat (1), s.] To crowd, to 
throng. 
“ Entrails, Bicone eos rears and other fish 
i to ne fat. 
Did shots, to ee ipman: Homer ; Tad-xxi 101, 
shoal (2), v.i. & t. [SHOAL (2), 8,] 

A, Intrans.: To become more shallow; to 
decrease in depth. . 

B. Transitive: 

Naut.: To cause to become more shallow ; 
to move or pass from a greater to a less depth 
of. 

‘“‘We suddenly shoaled our water.”"—Oook: Third 

Voyage, bk. v., ch. v. 


shoal-i-méss, s. (Eng. shoaly ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being shoaly or of abound- 
ing in shoals; shallowness; little depth of 
water ; frequency of shallow places. 


shoal’-ing, a. [Eng. shoal (2), s.; -ing.] Be- 
coming shallow by being filled up with shoals. 


* shoal’-wise, adv. [Eng. shoal (1), 8. ; -wise.] 
In shoals or crowds. 


shoal’-y, a. [Eng. shoal (2), s.; -y.] Full of 


shoals or shallows. 
“The tossing vessel sailed on shoaly ground.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Aineid v. 1,180. 
[SHorE (2), s.] 
(SHor.] A young hog. 


(O. Fr. choc =a shock ; choquer 
= to give a shock, from O. H. Ger. scoc; M. 
H. Ger. schoc =a shock, a shaking movement ; 
Dut. schok=a shock, a jolt; schokken= to 
jolt, to shake ; Icel. skykkr =a jolt.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 


1. A violent collision of bodies ; a violent 
striking or dashing together or against; a 
concussion. 

“The shock that violently shook 
Her entrails.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 22. 
2. A violent onset or hostile encounter ; the 
collision of contending armies or bodies. 
“ Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 
I, with my Carrick spearmen, charge H 
Now forw to the shock /” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, vi. 28. 

8. Anything which surprises or offends the 
intellect or moral sense; anything which 
causes a violent or sudden impression or sen- 
sation. (Generally applied to something 
offensive or displeasing: as, To give a shock 
to one’s modesty.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Electricity : 


(1) Frictional: A sensation as of a more or 
less painful concussion-or blow attended by 
a sudden contraction or convulsion of the 
muscles, produced by a discharge through 
them of electricity from a charged body. If 
a number of persons join hands, the first 
touching the outside coatimg and the last the 
knob of a charged Leyden jar, all will receive 
a nearly simultaneous shock proportioned to 
the strength of the charge and the number of 
persons whom it strikes. 


(2) Dynamical: The sensation produced in 
the same way by a current from a charged 
inductive coil, or fron: a dynamo-electric 
machine. Owing to the large quantity of 
these latter currents, fatal accidents not un- 
frequently occur. 


2. Pathol. : A sudden and violent derange- 
ment of any organ or of the nervous system, 
and through it of the general frame, conse- 
quent on sudden injury, the sight of anything 
painful or terrible, or the reception of very 
startling uews. 


3. Galvanism: The shock from a galvanic- 
battery. [II. 1. (1).] : 


shock (2), *schokke, * shocke, s. [0. 
Dut. shocke=a shock, cock, or heap; Sw. 
shock = a crowd, a heap; Ger. schock; Dan. 
skok ; Sw. skock = three score sheaves.] 

1. Husbandry: 


_ (1) Acollection of sheaves standing together 
in the field for the grain to ripen ; also called 
a shook or stook. It has usually twelve 
sheaves, but customs differ. 

“The sheaves being yet in shocks in the field, they 
thought they might not grind the wheat, nor make 
ay per ty of profit thereof.”"—North : Plutarch, 

_ (2) A collection of cut stalks of corn stand- 
ing in the field around a central core of four 
stalks, whose tops are diagonally woven to- 
gether and bound at the intersection. This 


central support holds the stalks while they 
are being set up, and is called a gallows. The 
shock should be bound when about one-third 
of the stalks are in place, and bound again 
when allare gathered. (Amer.) 

2. A lot of sixty pieces of loose goods, ag 
staves. 


shock (3), a. &s. [A variant of shag (q.v.).] 
A, As adj. : Shaggy ; having shaggy hair. 
B. As substantive : 
1. A shock-dog (q.v.). 


“T would fain know why a shock and a hound are 
oh: ae species."—Locke : Human Understanding, 
iii., ch. v 


2, A mass of close matted hair. 


* shock-dog, s. A dog with long, rough 
hair ; a kind of shaggy dog. 


shock-headed, shock-head, a. Hav- 
ing a thick, bushy head of hair. 


crit (1), *shok-ken, vt. & 4. [SHock 
1), 8. 


A. Transitive: 

1. To strike “by the violent collision of a 
body; to strike against suddenly and vio- 
lently ; to give a shock to. 

*2. To meet with hostile force; to en- 
counter violently. 


‘Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we will shock them.” Shakesp. ; King John, v.7. 


3. To give a shock to; to strike as with 
horror, fear, or disgust; to cause to recoil in 
disgust ; to offend extremely ; to disgust, to 
scandalize, 

“ But thine, as dark as witcheries of the night, 
Was formed to harden hearts amd shock the sight.” 
Cowper : Expostulution, 495, 
*4, To shake or move from one’s purpose. 


“They who could not be shocked by ersecution, 
were in danger of being overcome by attery.” SUL. 
lingfleet : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 3, 


* B. Intrans.: To meet with a shock; to 
meet in sudden onset or encounter, 

“ With horrid clangour shock the ethereal arms.” 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxi, 451, 
shock (2), v.t. & i. [SHocx (2), s.] 

A. Trans.: To make up into shocks or 
stooks : as, To shock corn. 

B. Intrans.: To collect 
shocks ; to pile sheaves. 

‘* Reap well, scatter not, gather clean that is shorn, 

Bind fast, shock apace, have an eye to thy corn.” 

Tusser; Husbundry ; August. 
shéck’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Suocx (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verh). 

B. As adj. ; Causing a shock of horror, dis- 
gust, or pain; causing to recoil with horror 
or disgust ; extremely offensive ; disgusting ; 
very obnoxious or repugnant. 

“To hide the shocking features of her face.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 298, 

§] For the difference between shocking and 

formidable, see FORMIDABLE. 


shéck’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. shocking; -ly.] 
In a shocking manner or degree; so as to 
shock or disgust ; disgustingly. 


shock’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. shocking ; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being shocking. 


shod, pret. & pa. par. of v. (SHOE, v.] 


shod-dy, s.& a. [Prob. from being at first 
the waste stuff shed or thrown off in spinning 
wool; A.S. sceddan = to shed, to divide,] 


A. As subst.: Old woollen or worsted 
fabrics torn to pieces by a machine having 
spiked rollers (termed a devil), cleansed, and 
the fibre spun with a certain proportion of 
new wool, the yarn being afterwards woven 
into the full-bodied but flimsy fabric, also 
known as shoddy, and made into cheap cloth, 
table covers, &c. 


B. As adjective: 
_1,. Made of shoddy: as, shoddy cloth, 


2. Of a trashy or inferior character; pre- 

tentious, not genuine, sham. 

“A fleet of ships, shoddier by a hundredfoid tLan 
the shoddiest of those now afloat.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 27, 1882. 

shoddy-fever, s. 

Pathol.: A popular name for bronchitis 
roduced by the inhalation of the dust arising 
om shoddy. 


shoddy-mill, s. A mill employed in 
the sa Derm of yarn from old woollen 
cloths and refuse goods. ‘ 


sheaves into 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pat, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn; mite, cilb, clre, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


shode—shole 
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*ghode, * schede, * schod, * schode, s. 
[A.8. sedde, from sceadan =to divide.) The 
parting or division of the hair. 

“The nail y-dryve in ae. schode a-ryght.” 


a haucer : CU. T., 2,009, 
shode, s, (SHoap.] 
*shode, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SHor, v.] 
shode’-ing, shod-ing, s. [SHoap1Na.] 


sho’-dér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Gold-beating: The package of goldbeater’s 
skin employed in the second stage of gold- 
leaf making. 


shoe, *scho, *shoo (pl. *schon, *shon, 
*shodn, shdes), s. [A.S. sced (pl. sceds) ; 
cogn. with Dut. ‘shoen; Icel. skér (pl. skuar, 
skor); Sw. & Dan. sko; Goth. skohs; O, H. 
Ger. scdh, scuwoch ; Ger. schuch.)} 

1, A covering for the foot, made of leather 
in Europe, America, and some other parts ; of 
paper and various fabrics in China and Japan ; 
of wood in Holland and France (sabots) ; 
of dressed skins among the North American 
Indians (moccasins). A shoe has a thinner 
and more elastic leather for the sole than a 
boot. The parts are united by stitches, pegs, 
nails, or screws, 


“Spare none but such as go in clouted shoon, 
For they are thrifty honest men.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 2. 


2. A metallic plate nailed to the hoof of a 
horse, ule, or ox, to preserve it from wear, 
and prevent it from becoming sore. 

8. Anything more or less resembling a shoe 
in form or use; as— 

(1) Agriculture : 

(a) The metallic block on the inner end of a 
finger-bar; it runs on the ground next to the 
standing grain. 

(b) The shaking portion of a winnowing- 
machine or grain-separator. 

(2) Building : 

(a) A block or base piece for the reception 
of a pillar, a truss, or girder. 

(b) The short horizontal section at the foot 
of a rain-water pipe, to give direction to the 
issuing water. 

(8) Machinery : 

(a) A bottom piece on which a body is sup- 
ported. 

@) A piece on which an object is placed 
while moving, to prevent its being worn, 

(c) The iron point of a pile. 

(4) Milling: The spout beneath the feeding- 

. hopper. 

(5) Mining: 

(a) An inclined trough used in an ore-crush- 
‘ing mill. : 

(b) A removable piece of iron at the bottom 
of a stamp or muller, 

(6) Nautical: 

(a) A wooden piece secured to an anchor 
during the operation of fishing; it holds the 

oint as the anchor rises, and keeps it from 

aring the ship's side. 

(b) A board lashed to the fluke to extend its 
area and consequent bearing surface when in 
the ground. 

(c) A foot-board on which a spar is erected, 
to act as a jib in hoisting. 

(7) Rail.-eng.: That part of a brake which 
is brought in contact with the wheel. 

(8) Shipwright. : The step of a mast. 

(9) Wheelwrighting : 

(a) A strip of wood or steel fastened beneath 
the runner of a sled or sleigh, 

(b) (Drag, s., II. 3. (1).] 

{| (1) To be in another's shoes: To be in his 
place; to take his place. 

(2) To die in one’s shoes; To be hanged. 
(Slang.) 

(3) To put the shoe on the right foot: To lay 
the blame on the right person. 

shoe-billed stork, s. 

Ornith. : Baleniceps rew, a large stork found 
on the Upper Nile. It figures in many Arab 
myths. Called also the Boot-bill, 

shoe-block, s. 

Naut.: A block having two sheaves which 
revolve in planes at right angles to each other. 


_ gshoe-brush, s. A brush for cleaning 
shoes; they are generally used in sets of 


three—one with short, stiff hairs, forremoving 
the dirt; a second with softer and longer 
hairs for spreading the blacking, and the 
third with soft hairs for polishing. 


shoe-butts, s, pl. Stout leather for soles, 


shoe-clasp, s. A buckle for closing some 
kinds of shoes, 


shoe-factor, s. 
dealer in shoes. 


shoe-flower, s. 
Bot. ; Hibiscus Rosa sinensis, 


shoe-hammer, s. A hammer with a 
slightly convex, broad face, and a wide, thin, 
rounding peen. Used in pounding leather 
upon the lapstone to condense its pores, and 
also in driving pegs. The peen ispused to 
press out creases, 

shoe-horn, s. 

shoe-jack, s. 


shoe-key, s. 
Shoemak,: A hook by which a last is with- 
drawn from a boot or shoe. 


shoe-knife, s. A thin blade of steel 
affixed by a tang in a wooden handle, and 
used by shoemakers for cutting and paring 
leather, 

shoe-lace, s. (SHor-sTRING.] 

shoe-latchet, s. A shoe-tie. 


shoe-leather, s. Leather for making 
shoes; hence, used for the shoes themselves. 


shoe-pack, s. [Pac.] 

shoe-peg, s. [Pxa, s., I. 2.] 

shoe-shaped, a. 

Anthrop.; An epithet applied to a form of 
pointed flake implement (the use of which is 
unknown), flat on one face and convex on the 
other, 

“The whole form is so like that of a shoe, that the 
name shoe-shaped has been applied to it.’—Zvans: 
Ancient Stone Implements, p. 565. 

shoe-shave, s. 

Shoemak.: An implement on the principle 
of the spoke-shave, for trimming the soles of 
boots and shoes. 


shoe-stirrup, s. 
Saddlery: A stirrup having a foot-rest 
shaped like a shoe, 


shoe-stone, s. 
knife. 


shoe-strap, s. A strap attached to a 
shoe for fastening it to the foot. 


shoe-stretcher, s. An expansible last 
for distending shoes. 


shoe-string, shoe-lace, s. A string 
of leather or other material used for fastening 
the shoe on the foot. 


shoe-tie, s. A shoe-lace. 


shoe-valve, s. 
Hydraul.: A valve at the foot of a pump- 
stock, or at the bottom of a reservoir. 


shée (pa. t. & pa. par. shod), v.t. [SHor, s.] 
1, To put a shoe or shoes on; to furnish 
with shoes. (Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 2.) 
2. To cover at the bottom or tip; to tip. 
J To shoe an anchor: [ANCHOR, 8,]. 


shoe’-black, s. [Eng. shoe, and black, v.] 
A person who cleans shoes. 

{ Shoeblack Brigades (English): Companies of 
boys who clean boots and shoes in the streets 
at appointed standings, each separate com- 
pany being recognized by its own uniform. 
The brigades represent an outcome of the 
work of ragged-schools in London. The Cen- 
tral and East London companies were founded 
in 1851, chiefly through the effort of Mr. J. 
Macgregor (Rob Roy). The movement has 
been taken up in all large provincial towns. 


A factor or wholesale 


A shoeiug-horn (q.v.). 
A pegging-jack (q.v.). 


A whetstone for a shoe- 


In London there are nine Protestant, and | 


several Roman Catholic brigades. The boys 


in these nine companies in 1886 numbered | 


864, and earned in that year £11,235 8s. 2d. 


There has been no such organization of shoe- | 


blacks in any cities of the United States, 
though homes for them have been instituted. 


shoeblack-plant, s. [SHOE-FLOWER.] 


*shée-black-ér, s. [Eng shoeblack; -er.] 
A shoeblack. 


* shée’-béy, s. [Eng. shoe, and boy.] A boy 
who cleaus shoes ; a shoeblack, 


“Tf I employ a shoeboy, is it in view to his advan- 
tage, or my own convenience ?"—Swift: Directions to 
Servants, 


shée'-biic-kle, s. [Eng. shoe, and buckle.) 
A buckle for fastening the shoe to the foot ; 
an ornament in the shape of a buckle worn on 
the upper of a shoe, 


shée’-ing, pr. par. ora. [SHOE, v.] 


shoeing-hammer, s. 
Farr.: A light hand-hammer used for shoe- 
ing horses, 


shoeing-horn, shoe-horn, s. 

I, Lit.: A device to assist in putting on a 
shoe. It is frequently made of polished horn, 
but also of sheet metal, 

*TI. Figuratively: 

1, Anything by which a transaction is facil- 
itated ; anything used as a medium; hence, 
applied to a dangler on young ladies, encour- 
aged merely to draw on other admirers. 


“Most of our fine young ladies retain in their service 
supernumerary and insignificant fellows, which they 
use like whifflers, and commonly call shoeing-horns.” 
—Addison.: Spectator, No. 536. 

2. Something to draw on another glass or 

pot; an incitement to drinking. 


shoe-léss, a. [Eng. shoe; -less.] Destitute 
of shoes ; having no shoes. 
“A shocless soldier there a man might meet.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
shée’-mak-ér, s. [Eng. shoe, and maker.] 
One whose trade is to make shoes, boots, or 
other articles connected with the calling, 
(Applied both to the employer and employed.) 


shoemaker’s bark-tree, s. 
Bot. : The Montserrat name for Byrsonima 
spicata. (J'reas. of Bot.) 


shée’-mak-ing, s. (Eng. shoe, and making.} 
The act or occupation of making shoes, &c. 


sho’-ér, s. [Eng. shoe, v.; -er.) One who 
makes or puts on shoes; as, a shoer of horses. 


* shofe, pret. of v. 


shog, s. [Wel. ysgog = a quick motion, a jolt; 
ysyoqt =to wag, to stir, to shake.) A shock ; 
a push off at one side. 
“ An’ gied the infant world a shog.” 
Burns; Address to the Detl. 
* shog, *schog, *shogg, v.t. & i. (SHoa, s.] 
A. Trans.: To shake, to agitate 
“ And the boot in the nyddil of the see was schoggid 
with waivis.”— Wycliffe: Matthew xiv. 
B. Intrans.: To move off; to jog off or 
along. 
“ Come, prethee let’s shogg off, and browse an hour 
or two.”—Beaum, & Flet.: Coxcomd, ii. 1. 


shog’-ging, s. [Suoa, v.] A concussion, a 
shaking. 


shog’-gle, v.t. (Eng. shog, v.; frequent. suff. 
-le.] To joggle, to shake. 


sho’-goon, s. 


~ eS . . 
sho’-giin, s. [Japanese = generalissimo.] The 
so-called “secular” emperor of Japan; in 
reality the governor and generalissimo of that 
country. (See extract.) 

“The mikado. .. was the true sovereign of Japan, 
and the shogun was a usurper, and in no sense of the 
word a king or emperor, He was but a military gover- 
nor, & commander-in-chief ... The term taikun (or 
tycoon) means great sovereign, and was an absurd title, 
to which the shogun had no right whatever, and which 
was invented to deceiveforeigners.., The assumption 
of this title by the shogun helped to bring on the civil 
war of 1866-69, which reduced his power to that of a 
Daimio, and restored the emperor to his ancient power 
and rights, There never were two emperors in Japan, 
and the loose statements about a ‘secular’ mabas 
‘ecclesiastical’ emperor originated in deception.”— 
Ripley & Duna: Amer. Cyclop., ix. 542. 


sho’-gun-ate, s. (Eng. shogun; -ate.) The 
ae jurisdiction, or dignity of a shogun 
(q.v.). 
“The decay of the shogunnte had gradually been 
going on for years back.’—ncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xiii, 


[SHove, v.] 


[SHocun.] 


sho-la, s. [Soxa.] 
* ghole (1), s. [SHoat (1), s.] 


shole ® s. [Prob. a variant of shore (2), s, 


(q.v.). 

Naut,: A piece of plank placed under the 
soles of standards, or under the heels of 
shores, in docks or on ships, where there are 


| amend eat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


* 


y mn, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


-tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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no ground-ways, in order to enable them to sus- 
tain the weight required without sinking; 
also, a piece of plank fixed under anything 
by way of protection, as a piece put on the 
lower end of a rudder, which, in case of the 
ship’s striking the ground, may be knocked 
off without injury to the rudder, 


*shole, a. [SHOAL, a.] 


*shonde, s. [A.S. sceond.] 
grace, harm, injury. 


shone, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SHINE, v.] 


* shone, s. [SHoNE, v.] Radiance. 
Ba oil hi vith open shone,” 
panei anes arunnal & Stella, 22. 
shod, interj. [Cf. Ger. scheuchen=to scare.] 
Begone | be off! off! away! An interjection 
used in scaring away fowls or other animals. 


shook, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SHAKE, v.] 


shook, s. [A form of shock (2), 8. (q.v.).] 

1. Coopering: A package containing the 
staves aud heading of a cask ready for setting 
up. Whalers carry out the staves and head- 
ings for oil-casks ready prepared in shooks, 
and put them together on board as the catch 
of fish requires. 

2. Furniture made in parts and not set up, 
but shipped in packs. 

3. A set of boards for a box. 


[SHenp.] Dis- 


shook, v.t. [SHoox, s.] To pack in shooks, 
shool, v.t. [SHooL, s.] To shovel. (Scotch.) 
sho6l, s. [See def.] Ashovel. (Scotch.) 

* ghoon, s. pl. (SHOE, s.] 


shoot, *schot-i-en, *scot-i-en, *schete, 
* shete (pa. t. * schet, shot, * shotte, pa. par. 
* schot, shot), v.t. & i. [A.8. scotian = to dart 
intraus.), from scedtan = to shoot, to dart 
on t. scedt, pa. par. scoten) ; cogn. with Dut. 
schieten (pa. t. schoot, pa. par. geschoten) ; Icel. 
skjota (pa. t. skaut, pa. par. skotinn); Dan. 
skyde; Sw. skjuta; Ger. schiessen.] 

‘A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Langu xge: 

1. To let fly or cause to be driven with 
force; to propel, as from a gun, firearm, or 
bow ; to discharge. 

“A darte was schot to them, but non wist who it 

rchete.”* Robert de Brunne, p. 178. 

2. To discharge, causing a missile to be 
driven out; to let off; to fire off (with the 
weapon as the object, and followed by of): 
as, ‘l'o shoot off a gun. 

3. To emit or send out or forth violently or 
hastily ; to discharge, propel, eject, or empty 
out with rapidity or violence; to throw 
roughly. (Generally followed by owt.) 

“Mr. Weller wheeled his master nimbly to the 
green hill, shot him dexterously out by the very side 
of the basket.”— Dickens + Pickwick, ch. xix. 

4, To throw out, as a net, into the water; 
to cast. 

“On joining them afterwards, we found that they 

had just shot their nets.”—Vield, Dec. 6, 1884, 

5. To kill game in, on, or over; to shoot 
game over. 

“We shall soon be able to shoot the big coverts in 

the hollow.”—Daily News, Oct. 6, 1881. 

6. To strike with a missile shot; to hit, 
wound, or kill with a missile discharged from 
a gun, firearm, bow, &c. 

“To dethe he schet ys owne fader.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 11, 

7. To contend in, as a shooter: as, To shoot 
@ match. 

8. To pass rapidly through, under, or over. 

“The attempt to shoot that portion of Niagara which 
Fe Ps the whirlpool,”—Daily Welepraphs 

: 9. To drive or cast with the hand in work- 
ng. 

“ . 
Pioheaatis, wedvaa Wewetelewan S Pet eo 
comb, Vv = 

10. To push or thrust forward; to pro- 
trude; to dart forth. (Followed by out.) 

“They shoot out the lip, they shake the head.”— 
Psalm xxii. 7. 

11. To put forth, as vegetable growth. 

“ 

Ohi gieatioeaaahea omar oe Ue ont Sourerk 

12. To variegate, as by a sprinkling or in- 
termingling ot different colours; to give a 
variable or changing colour to; to colour in 
atreaks or patches ; to streak, 


shole—shooting 


II. Carp. : To plane straight or fit by planing. 

“ , ll 
reiieg rie ites es eres are, shot, that 
is, planed, or else pared with a paring chisel.” —Moxon ¢ 
Mechanical Exercises. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To perform the act of discharging a mis- 
sile from a gun, firearm, bow, &c. ; to fire. 

“The archers haye sorely grieved him and shot at 
him,”—Genesis xlix. 24. 

{ To shoot at a person with the view of 
doing him grievous bodily injury, or to pre- 
vent one’s own arrest is a felony. If one 
discharge or even present a firearm, loaded or 
unloaded, at the sovereign, he may be com- 
mitted to penal servitude for five to seven 
years, or be imprisoned for not more than 
three years, and be thrice whipped during 
that period. (English Law.) 

2. To shoot game in a place (followed by 
over) : as, To shoot over a covert. 

3. To be emitted; to dart forth; to rush 
or move along rapidly or violently ; to dart 
along. 

“ Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
I shoot from heaven.” Milton: Comus, 80. 

4, To push or be pushed out; to project, to 
jut, to stretch, to extend. 

“Tts dominions shoot out into several branches 


. among the breaks of the mountains.”—Addison ; On 


Italy. 
5. To sprout, to germinate ; to send or put 
out shoots or buds. : 
6. To be felt as if darting through one. 


“Thy words shoot through my heart, 
Melt my resolves, and turn me all to love, 
Addison. (Todd.) 


7. To be affected with sharp, darting pains ; 
as, A corn shoots. 

8. To increase in growth; to grow taller or 
larger. 

9, To increase in value ; to rise rapidly ;: as, 
Prices shot up 

10, To make progress ; to advance. 

“To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
Thomson: Spring, 1,149. 

*11. To assume instantaneous and solid 
shape. 

tf ip rennet juices of plants, boiled into the consist- 

ence of a syrup, aud set into a cool place, the essential 
salt will shoot upon the sides of the vessels.”—Arbuth- 
not: On Aliments. 

¥ (1) I'l be shot, I’m shot: A mild, euphem- 
istic form of oath. 

(2) To be shot (or shut) of: To be freed or 
released from; to be quit of. (Collog.) 

(8) To shoot a bolt: To push it home into 
the socket, 

(4) To shoot ahead: ‘To move swiftly ahead 
or in front; to outstrip a competitor or com- 
petitors in running, swimming, or other con- 
tests. 

+ (5) To shoot one’s bolt: To exhaust one’s 
resources or opportunities. 


“The boy who won never did anything in later life. 
He had shot his bolt.’—Daily News, Oct, 8, 1886, 


(6) To shoot the moon; To abscond without 
paying one’s rent. (Slang.) 


*shoot-anchor, *shote-ancre,s. A 
sheet-anchor (q.v.). 


“This wise reason is their shote-ancre and all their 
hold."—Tyndall: Workes, p. 264. 


shot, s. [Ssoor, v.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of one who or that which shoots; 
the discharge of a missile ; a shot, 


“ Prizes were given for the best total of five compe- 
titions, including three shoots at all three of the long 
ranges.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 


2. A shooting-party. 
“Lately at a big shoot in Warwickshire.”—Field, 


_ April 4, 1885, 


3. A place where rubbish, &c., may be shot 
or deposited. 


“The contractor has to provide a shoot.”"—Daily Tete- 
graph, Sept. 22, 1886. 


4. A young branch which shoots.out from 
the main stock ; hence, an annual growth. 


“The seed of the world takes deeper hold, and makes 
ea eon ae promising shoots.”’—Secker « Sermons, 
vol, i, ser. 11, 


5. A trough or inclined plane to carry coal, 
lumber, &c. ; a chute. 

6, A young swine ; a shoat or shote. 

7. A species of colic, often fatal to calves. 
(Lowson : Modern Farrier, p. 176.) 

8, A rush of water. 


“The shoot is swift and not too clear.” 
Dennys: Secrets of Angling. 


II, Technically: 

1, Arch.: The horizontal thrust of an arch 
or vault upon the abutments, 

2. Hydraulics: 4 

(1) A channel in a river forming a cut-off 
or an inclined plane for logs. 

(2) A branch from a main water-pipe. 

3. Mining: A vein or branch of ore run. 
ning in the same general direction as the lode, 


“T hope to be advanced enough to make our first 
shoot pass.”—Money Market Review, Nov. 7, 1885. 


4. Weaving : The woof. 
shoot-board, s. A shooting-board (q.v.). 


* shoot’-a-ble, a. (Eng. shoot ; -able] Capable 


of being shot over. 


“Tf the large coverts are not easily shootable."= 
Daily News, Oct. 6, 1881. 


shoodt’-ér, s. (Eng. shoot ; -er.] 


1. One who shoots ; a gunner, an archer, 


“The ee een for which twenty shooters 
competed.”—Field, April 4, 1885.4 


2. An implement used in shooting: as, @ 
pea-shooter, 

* 3, A shooting-star. 
’ *4, The guard of a coach. 

5, Cricket; A ball that pitches and rolls 
along the ground, 


shooting, pr. par., a., &s. [Sxoor, v.] 


A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to one who or 
that which shoots; especially pertaining to 
or connected with the killing of game with 
firearms: as, a shooting party, a shooting 
licence, &c. 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who shoots; the act or 
practice of using or discharging firearms ; espe- 
cially the art of killing game with firearms, 

2, A sudden dart. 


“Quick shootings, like the deadly zigzag of forked 
lightiion Dea Telegraph, Sept. 15 1885. 


3. A sensation of a quick, shooting pain. 

4, A right to shoot game over a certain 
district. 

5. A district or defined tract of ground over 
which game is or may be shot. 

“To induce a lessee to rent his shooting.”—Field, 

Sept. 4, 1886. 

II. Carp.: The operation of planing the 

edge of a board straight. 


shooting-board, s. A board or planed 
metallic slab with a plane-race on which an, 
object is held while its edge is squared or 
reduced by a side-plane. _ It is used by car- 
penters and joiners, and also by stereotypers 
in trimming the edges of stereotype plates. 


shooting-box, s. A house for the ac- 
commodation of a sportsman during the 
shooting season. 


shooting-coat, s. <A variety of coat 
adapted for wear while shooting. 


shooting-gallery, s. A covered shoot- 
ing-range ; a place covered in for the practice 
of shooting. 


shooting-jacket, s. A kind of jacket 
adapted for wear while shooting. 


shooting-plane, s. A side-plane used, 
in connection with the shooting-board, for 
squaring or bevelling the edges of stuff. 


shooting-star, s. 

1. Astron. : A small celestial body suddenly 
becoming luminous, and darting across the 
sky, its course being marked by a streak of 
silvery radiance, which is an optical illusion 
caused by the rapidity of its passage. [Mz- 
TEOR, 1; 4 2.) When larger, a shooting-star 
is called a Fire-ball (q.v.). 

“ Shooting-stars, that glance and die.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, ii, 22, 

2. Bot. : (See extract). (Amer.) 


“Our real cowslip, the Shooting-star ... is very 
rare.’"—Burroughs: Pepucton, p. 118, 


shooting-stick, s. 

Printing: A piece of wood or metal, 
usually about one foot long, 14 inches wide, 
and 4inch thick, by which the quoins are 
driven in locking up the form in the chase, 
The form lies on the imposing-stone, the foot 
and side-sticks are against the pages, and the 
quoins are driven between the sticks and the 
frame of the chase. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, 0 =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


shootress—shorling 
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*shoot’-réss, *shoot-resse, s. 
shooter; -ess.) A female shooter. 
“ For that proud shootress scorned weaker game.” 
Fairfax ; Godfrey of Boulogne, xi. 41, 
shoot-¥, a. (Eng. shoot; -y.] Of equal 
growth, or coming up regularly in the rows, 
as potatoes. (Prov. ) 


shop, *schoppe, *shoppe, s. [A.S. sceoppa 

a stall or booth ; allied to scypen=a shed for 
cattle [SHIPPEN]; cogn, with Low Ger. schup 
=a shed ; Ger. schuppen =a shed, a cart-house ; 
O. Fr. eschoppe, eschope = a little low shop.] 

L Literally: 

1. A building or apartment, generally with 
@ frontage to the street or road, in which 
retail goods are sold. 


“Tn gospel-phrase their chapmen they betray ; 
Their shops are dens, the buyer is their prey.” 
Dryden; Medal, 192, 


2. A building or room in which workmen 
carry on their trades or occupation: as, a 
joiner's shop. 

IL. Figuratively: 

* 1. Source or origin ; the place where any- 
thing is made. 


“Galen would have the liver, which is the shop and 
source of the blood, and Aristotle the heart, to be the 
first framed.”—Howell : Letters, bk. ii., let. 30. 


2. One’s business or profession; one’s 
calling ; generally usedin contempt. (Colloq.) 


“Ay seune man should rather be anxious to avoid 
the engrossing influence of what is popularly called 
shop."—Blackie : Self-Culture, p, 30. 


To talk shop: To speak too much or at 
improper times of one’s business, calling, or 
profession. 

“ Nothing is more absolutely barred ane talking 

shop.’—Scribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 287. 

shop-bill, s. An Si onsiieament of a 
shopkeeper’s business, or list of his goods, 
printed separately for distribution. 


*shop-book, s. A book in which a shop- 
keeper ttre his business transactions. 


“Books of account, or shop-books, are not allowed of 
themselves to be given in evidence for the ewner.”— 
Blackstone : Commentaries, bk. iii., ch, 32. 


shop-boy, s. A boy engaged in a shop. 
shop-girl, s. A girl employed in a shop. 


*shop-maid, s. A young female em- 
ployed as an assistant in a shop. ‘ 


*shop-shift, s. A shift or trick of a 
shopkeeper ; deception, fraud. (Ben Jonson.) 


shop-walker, s. An overseer or super- 
intendent in a large shop, who walks about 
in front of the counters attending to customers, 
more generally designated, in this country, 
floor-walker. 


shop-woman, s. 
in a shop. 

*shop-worn, a. Worn or somewhat 
damaged by exposure or keeping in a shop. 


shop, vi. &¢. [Suop, s.] 

A. Intrans.: To visit shops for the pur- 

pose of buying goods. 

“It is said that the poorer classes are themselves 
the worst offenders as regards late shopping.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Aug, 28, 1885. 

*B. Trans.: To shut up; to imprison. 

(Slang.) 

“Tt was Bartlemy time when I was shopped.”— 

Dickens: Oliver Twist, ch. xvi. 


*shop-board, s. [Eng. shop, and board.] A 
bench on which work is performed. 


“That he should commence doctor or divine from 
the shopboard or the anvil.”—South : Sermons. 


*shope, pret. ofv. (Suarx, v.] 


shop’-keép-ér, s. (Eng. shop, and keeper.] 
1, One who keeps a shop for the sale of 
retail goods; a tradesman who sells goods in 
shop, or by retail, as distinguished from a 
merchant or one who deals by wholesale. 
2. An article which has remained long on 
hand in a shop: as, That dress is an old shop- 
keeper. (Collog. & Slang.) 


{Eng. 


A woman who serves 


> meen cen tis, s. [Eng. shop, and keeping.] 


The act or business of keeping a shop. 


ip’-lift-ér, s. [Eng. shop, and lifter.] One 

wie steals or purloins goods from a shop ; 

especially one who, under pretence of examin- 

ing or purchasing articles, takes advantage to 
purloin any article he or she can lay hands on. 

“Like those women they call si hoptifeers, who, when 


‘i are challenged for t els thefts appear m totes 
Sa er 


shop’-lift-ing, s. [Eng. shop, and lifting.] 
The acts or practices of a shoplifter ; larceny 
from a shop. 
*shop’-like, a. [Eng. shop, and like.] Low, 
vulgar. (Ben voheek 
shop’-man, s. [Eng. shop, and man.) 
1. A man who is employed to assist in a 
shop. 
*2. A petty trader, a shopkeeper. 


“ The shopman sells; and by destruction lives.” 
Dryden: Epist. 13, 


{From Eng. shop, on 
The 


* shop-0c'-ra-oy, s. 
analogy of Linco mobocracy, &c.] 
body of shopkeepers. (Hwmorous.) 


shop’-pér, s. (Eng. shop; v.; -er.] One who 
shops ; one who frequents shops. 


shop’-ping, s. (Eng. shop; -ing.] The act or 
practice 0 Visiting shops for the purpose of 
buying goods. 


*shop’-pish, a. [Eng. shop; -ish.] Having 
the habits and manners of a shopman. 


shop’-py, a. [Eng. shop ; -y.] 
1, Pertaining to a shop or shops; abound- 
ing with shops. 
2. Fond of the shop, or of talking shop. 
(Collog. in both senses.) 


“T don't like sho eople,"—Mrs, Gaskell; North 
& South, ch. ii. niiedeet 


* shor’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. shore (1), v.] 
Duty paid on goods brought on shore. 


* shore, pret. of v. 


shore (1), * schore (1), s._ [A.8. score; prop. 
= edge or part shorn off, from scoren, pa. par. 
of sceran = to shear (q. V.)5 O. Dut. schoore, 
schoor.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The coast or land on the 
borders of a large body of water, as the sea, a 
river, a large lake, &. 

“ They quit the shore, and rush into the main.” 

Waller: Virgil ; dneis iv. 

2. Law: The space between ordinary high- 

water mark and low-water mark ; foreshore. 


shore-crab, s. 

Zool. : Carcinus menas [CARCINUS], abundant 
in very shallow water round the British coasts. 
The front margin of the carapace is strongly 
toothed with five teeth on each side, and three 
lobes in front. 


shore-fishes, s. pl. 

Ichthy. : Fishes inhabiting parts of the sea 
near the land. The majority live close to the 
surface. Some are confined to coasts with 
soft or saudy bottoms, others to rocky and 
fissured coasts, and others to living coral 
formations. Dr. Giinther estimates the num- 
ber of species of Shore-fishes at 3,587. 


“The shore-jishes of the extremity of Africa, form a 
separate district of the temperate zone.”—Giinther : 
Study of Fishes, p. 260. 


shore-grass, s, 


shore-hopper, s. 
Zool. : Orchestia littorea, plentiful on sandy 
coasts. 


* shore-land, s. 
shore or sea-beach. 


shore-lark, shore-pipit, s. 

Ornith.: Otocorys (t+ Alauda) alpestris, a 
native of the north of Europe and Asia, whose 
visits to the east coast of Britain have been 
increasingly frequent since 1840. The adult 
male is about seven inches long ; in summer, 
lores, cheeks, gorget, and band on top of 
head, ending in erectile tufts, black; nape, 
mantle, and upper tail-coverts pinkish-brown, 
white beneath. They nest in a depression in 
the ground, and lay four or five eggs—French- 
whiff mottled with dull olive-green or yel- 
lowish-brown. 


shore-pipit, s. (SHorr-Lark.] 
shore-shooter, s. One who shoots 


birds, especially sea-birds, from the shore. * 


“ There is an army, of sportsmen, gunners, and shore- 
shooters." —St. James's Gazette, Dec, 18, 18865.. 


shore-wainscot, s. 

Entom.: A rare British night-moth, Leu- 
cania liltoralis, occurring locally among sand- 
hills. 

shore-weed, s. 

Bot.: Littorella lacustris and the genus 
Littorella. 


(SHEaR, v.] " 


[SHORE-WEED.] 


Land bordering on a 


shore (2), * schore (2), s. [Icel. skordha = 
(s.) a stay, a prop ; (v.) to under-prop, to shore 
up; Norw. skorda, skora = a prop; Dut. scho1r 
=a prop; schoren = to poop. Closely allied 
to shore (1), 8., being properly a piece of wood 
shorn or cut off at a required length, so as to 
serve as @ prop.) 

1. A prop, a stay ; a piece of timber or iron 
placed temporarily as a support for anything. 

2. Specifically : 

(1) A prop or piece of timber set obliquely, 
and acting as a strut on the side of 4 building, 
as when it is in danger of falling, or when 
alterations or repairs are being executed on 
the lower part of it, the upper end of the 
shore resting against that part of the wall on 
which there is the greatest stress. 

(2) Shipwrighting : 

(a) One of the wooden props which support 
the ribs or frame of a vessel while building, 
or by which the vessel is laterally supported 
on the stocks. 

(b) A timber temporarily placed beneath a 
beam to afford additional support to the deck, 
when taking in the lower masts. 

(c) A strut used to support a mast in heay- 
ing down. 

4] Dead shore : 


shore (3), s. 
(q.v.). 


(DEAD-SHOAR]. 
[See def.] A corruption of sewer 


shore (4), * schor, * 
v.] Menace, clamour. 


shore (1), v.t. 
or on land. 


“T will bring these two moles, these blind ones 
aboard him: if he think it fit to shore them again.”— 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


shore (2), v.t. [SHORE (2), s.] To support by 
a shore or post; to prop. (Usually followed 
by up.) 
“Tt sank again, just over an arch which had been 
shored up,.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1885. 


shore (3), v.t. [Cf. O. Sw. skorra= to make a 
grating sound.] To threaten. (Scotch.) 
“* Shored folk live long."—Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. xxix, 


shor-é-a, s. [Named by Roxburgh after Sir 
John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, 
Governor-General of India (1793-1797). ] 

Bot.: A genus of Dipteracee, generally 
adopted, though a synonym of the Linnean 
genus Vatica. Large Asiatic trees, with ex- 
cellent and durable wood. Sepals five, en- 
larging into long wings ; petals five; stamens 
twenty-five to thirty ; fruit three-valved, one- 
celled, one-seeded. Shorea robusta is the 
Saul-tree (q.v.). S. nervosa and S, Tumbuggaia 
are from the south of India; the former yields 
a clear yellowish resin like colophony, the 
latter a dammar used as a substitute for pitch. 
S. obtusa exudes a white, and S. siamensis a red 
resin ; both are from the Eastern Peninsula. 


* shore’-age (age as ig), s. [SHoRAGE.] 


shore’-léss, a. ([Eng. shore (1), s.; -less.] 
Having no shore or coast ; hence, of unlimited 
or indefinite extent. 


“ Can she unappall'’d . ee 
The shoreless deluge stem ¢ 
Grainger; Sugar-Oane, it. 


(SHoRLING.] 


schoyr, s. 
(Scotch.) 


(SHork (1), s.] To set on shore 


[SHore (3), 


shore’-ling, s. 


*shor’-ér, * shor-i-er, s 
A shore, a prop. 


“Then setteth he to it another shorer, that all thinge 
isin the Newe Testament fulfilled that was promysed 
before."—Sir 7. More. Workes, p. 473. 


shore’-ward, a. or adv. [Eng. shore (1), 8.3 
-waurd.} ‘Towards the shore. 
“ Sailing where the shoreward ripple curled.” 
A. C. Swinburne : Tristram of Lyonesse, viii. 
shor’-ing, s. (Eng. shore (2), s. ; -ing.] 
1, The act of supporting with shores or 
props. 
2. A number or set of shores or props taken 
collectively. 


shorl, shor-1la-ceois (¢ as sh), &c. 
[ScHORL, ScHORLACEOUS, &c.] 


shor’-ling, shore’-ling, s. [Eng. shore, pret 
of shear ; -ling.] 

1, Wool shorn from a living sheep, in op- 
osition to that of a dead sheep, or morling 
q.v. 

$s ‘Shorting being the fet's after the fleeces are shorn 
off the sheep's back,”—Tomlin: Law Dictionary. 


[SHoreE (2), 8.] 


boy ; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
80a s shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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2. A sheep of the first year’s shearing; 4& 
shearling ; a newly-shorn sheep. 

*3 A shaveling, (A contemptuous name 
for a priest.) (Bale: Select Works, p. 494.) 


shorn, pu. par. & a. (SHEAR, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Cut off: as, shorn wool. 
2. Having the hair or wool cut off: as, a 
shorn lamb. 
3. Deprived. (Followed by of.) 


‘So rose the Danite strong, 
Shorn of his strength.” Milton: P. L,, ix. 1,062, 


short, * schort, * shorte, a., adv., & s. [A.8. 
sceort; cf. Icel. skorta= to be short of; to 
lack ; skortr = shortness, want; O. H. Ger, 
scurz. From the same root as shear, v- (q.V.).] 

A, As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Not long; not having great length or 
linear extension. 

2. Not extended in time or duration ; not of 
long duration. (Job xx. 5.) 

3. Not coming up to a fixed or required 
standard ; deficient ; limited in quantity ; not 
reaching a certain point; insufficient, inade- 
quate, scanty, defective. 

“His means most short.” Shakesp.: Timon, 1. 1. 

4. Insufficiently provided ; inadequately sup- 
plied; not having a sufficient or adequate 
supply, amount, or quantity ; deficient, want- 
ing. (Generally followed by of, and used pre- 
dicatively.) 

“T know them not; not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what 1 ought.” Milton: P. R., 1. 56. 


5. Not distant in time; not far in the 
future ; near at hand. 


“He commauded those, who were appointed to attend 
him, to be ready by a short day,”’—Clarendon ; Civil 
Wars. 


6. Limited in intellectual power or grasp; 
not far-reaching or comprehensive ; contracted, 
narrow, scanty ; not tenacious: as, a short 
memory. 

7. Brief, short ; not prolix or tedious. 

“ Short tale to make.” Shakesp.: 8 Henry VT., il. 1. 

8. Curt, brief, abrupt, pointed, sharp, petu- 
lant ; not ceremonious. 


‘*T will be bitter with him and passing short.” 
BShakesp. ; As You Like It, iii, 5. 


9, Brittle, friable ; liable to break, [CoLp- 
SHORT.) 
“Marl from Derbyshire was very fat, though it had 
80 Brent a quantity of sand, that it was so short, that, 
wet, 


you could not work it into a ball.’—JAortimer : 
Husbandry. 


10. Breaking or crumbling readily in the 
mouth ; crisp; as, short pastry. 

11. Followed by of and used predicatively 
in comparative statements, 

(1) Less than ; inferior to; as, Escape was 
little short of a miracle. 

(2) Inadequate to ; not equal to. 


“Tmmoderate praises the foolish lover thinks short 
of his mistress, though they reach far beyond the 
heavens.” —Sidney ; Arcadia. 


12, Unmixed with water; pure ; undiluted, 
as spirits neat. (Slang.) 


“A young man offered her some coffee, but she 
said she would prefer something short.” —Morning 
Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1858. 


II. Prosody : Not prolonged in sound : as, a 
short vowel, a short syllable. 

B, As adv.: In a short manner; shortly ; 
not long ; briefly, abruptly, suddenly. 


“The lion turned short upon him and tore him to 
pieces."—L' strange : Fables, 


C, As substantive : 
L Ordinary Language : 


1. A summary account ; an account or state- 
ment in brief. 


2. (Pl.): [Saorrs). 

II, Pros.: A short syllable. 

1. At short sight: 

Comm. : A term applied to bills having but 
a short time to run. ; 

2. To cut short: To check or stop abruptly. 

3. To fall short: (FALL, v., J 21). 

4. To sell short: To sell for future delivery 
what the seller does not at the time hold, but 
hopes to buy at a lower rate. (Amer. Stock 
Exohange.) 

5. To stop short: 


(1) To stop suddenly or abruptly ; t 
to a sudden toon) y ptly ; to come 


shorn—short 


(2) To fail to reach the extent or importance 
of ; not to reach the point wished or indicated, 

* 6, To take short : To take to task suddenly ; 
to check abruptly; to answer curtly or 
sharply ; to reprimand, 

7. To turn short ; To turn on the spot oecu- 
pied; to turn round abruptly ; to turn with- 
out making a compass. 

{} Short is largely used in the formation of 
compounds, the meaning in most cases being 
obvious: as, short-armed, short-legged, short- 
necked, &c, 

short-allowance, s. Less than the 
usual or regular quantity served out, as the 
allowance to sailors, soldiers, &c., during a 
protracted voyage, march, siege, or the like, 
when the stock of provisions is getting low, 
with no prospect of a speedy fresh supply. 
In the British Navy officers and men are paid 
the nominal value of the provisions so stopped, 
such sum being called short-allowance money. 


short-billed, a. Brevirostrate, 


short-bills, s. pl. 

Comm. : Bills having less than ten days to 
run. 

short-bread, s. [SHorrT-caKE.] 

short-breathed, a. Having short breath 
or quick respiration. 


short-cake, short-bread, s. A sweet 
and very brittle cake, in which butter or lard 
has been mixed with the flour. In America, 


_ a cake having alternate layers of pastry and 


fruit ; as a strawberry short-cake. 
short-cause, s. 


Chancery: A suit in which there is only a 
simple point for discussion. 


short-cloak carpet, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Cidaria 
picata. 


short-cloaked moth, s. 
Entom.: A British ursine moth, Nola cucul- 
latella. 


short-clothes, s. pl. ; 

1, Coverings for the legs of men and boys, 
consisting of breeches coming down to the 
knees, and long stockings. 

2. The dress of an infant when a few 
months old, The outer garment is a frock, 
descending below the knee. [LONG-CLOTHES.] 


short-coat, v.t. To dress in short-clothes. 
(Said of infants.) 


short-coated, a. Wearing short-clothes. 


short-commons, s. pl. A short or scanty 
allowance of food. 


short-cut, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

1. A near or shortroad toa place. . 

2. A kind of tobacco, so called from the 

manner in which it is cut. 
B. As adj.: Near, short. 

‘* Men who have been to the University, and possibly 
have come out as first-class men or wranglers, have 
been known before now to take the short-cut road to 
their meaning which swearing unhappily supplies.”— 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 

short-dated, a. Having only a little 
time to run :,as, a short-dated bill. 


* short-drawn, a. Drawn in without 
filling the lungs; imperfectly inspired : as, 
short-drawn breath, 


short-eared owl, s. 

Ornith. : Asio accipitrinus, & British species. 
It is occasionally seen in the day-time, and on 
dull days will fly abroad to hunt its prey. 


short-entry, s. * 

Banking: The entry made in a customer’s 
bank-book, when a bill or note not yet due 
has been sent to the bank for collection. The 
amount is stated in an mner column, and 
when it is received, is then carried tothe proper 
account. 


short-exchange, s. 


Comm. : The rate of exchange quoted in the 
market for bills payable ten, twenty, thirty, 
or more, days after sight. 


short-hand, s. [(SHorrHanp.] 


short-handed, a. Deficient in the 
necessary or regular number of hands or 
assistants, 


short-headed, a. [BRacHyCcEPHALIO,] 

Short-headed Flying Phalanger : 

Zool. : Petawrus breviceps, from New South 
Wales. 

Short-headed Whale: 

Zool.: Physeter simus (Owen). A little- 
known whale, from six to ten feet long, almost 
porpoise-like in general appearance, speci- 
mens of which have been obtained from the 
Cape of Good Hope, the East Indies, and 
Australia. Well-marked dorsal behind middle 
of body, short flippers, and snout with a 
margin like that of a pig; upper surface 
black, yellow or light flesh-colour beneath. 


short-horn, s. 

Cattle-breed. (Pl.): A breed of cattle charac- 
terized by short horns, rapidity of growth, 
aptitude to fatten, and good temper. It was 
produced by Charles and Robert Colling, at 
Ketton and Barmpton, near Darlington, by a 
process of in-and-in breeding between 1780 
and 1818. Short-horn cattle were early intro- 
duced into the United States, and much 
attention has been given to their improvement 
in this country as well asin England. There 
are fine herds of them in the Blue-grass region 
of Kentucky, and in other parts of the 
country. The breed here has run into several 
sub-breeds. 


“Tt would not be easier to conceive a higher tribute 
to the memory of Robert and Charles Co: g: the two 
famous Durham brothers, who were the originators of 
the short-horn,"—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 28, 1875, 

short-horned, a. Having short horns: 
as, the short-horned breed of cattle, 


short-jointed, a. 

1. Having short intervals between the 
joints. (Said of plants.) 

2. Having ashort pastern. (Said of a horse.) 


short-laid, a. Short-twisted. (A term 
used in rope-making.) 

short-lived, a. Not living or lasting long; 
being of short duration or continuance ; brief. 


“With many a short-lived thought that passed between, 
And disappeared.” Wordsworth: Excursion, i 


4 The Short-lived Administration : 
Eng. Hist.: The administration of William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath (Feb. 10-12, 1746). 


short-pile, s. 

Hydr.-eng.: A pile of round timber from 
six to nine inches in diameter, and from six 
to twelve feet long. Such are driven as closely 
as possible without causing the driving of one 
pile to raise the adjacent ones. They are 
used to compress and consolidate ground for 
foundations. 


short-rib, s. A false rib. 
“ The rapier entered into his right side, slanting by 
his short-ribs under the muscles.”— Wiseman. Surgery. 

short-shipped, a. 

1. Put on board ship in defective quantity. 

2. Shut out from a ship accidentally or for 
want of room. 

short-sight, s. Near sight; myopia; 
shortness of sight; vision accurate only when 
the object is near. 


short-sighted, a. 
I, Lit.: Having short-sight or limited 
vision ; not able to see far. ; 
“Short-sighted men see remote objects best in old 
age; therefore they are accounted to have the most 
lasting eyes.” —Newton, 
IL -Figuratively : 
1, Not able to see or penetrate far into 
futurity ; not able to understand things deep 
or remote ; of limited intellect. 


“Other propositions were designed for snares to tha 
short-sighted and credulous,”—L' Lstrunge. 


2. Proceeding from or characterized by a 
want of foresight ; as, a short-sighted policy. . 


short-sightedly, adv. In a short- 
sighted manner ; with want of foresight. 
“The clerical agitators are short-sightedly striving 
to fetter the independence of Parliament for an in- 
definite period."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 12, 1885. 
short-sightedness, s. +e 
1, Lit.: The quality or state of being short- 
sighted ; a defect in vision consisting in the 
inability to see objects at a distauce ; myopia ; 
near-sightedness, [Myopy.] 
2. Fig.: Defective or limited intellectual 
vision ; inability to see far into futurity or 
things deep or abstruse ; want of foresight. 


“Our short-sightedness and liableness to error.”— 
ke: Hum. Underst., bk, iv., ch. xiv. 


Le eee 
fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ctib, ciire, unite, cur, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. #, ce =6; ey=a; qu =kw. 


. 


short—shot 
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short-spoken, «a, Speaking in a short, 
ie bd or quick-tempered manner; curt, 
0! 


short-tailed bangsring, s, 
Zool.: Hylomys suillus, a small insectivor- 
ous mammal from Sumatra. The muzzle is 


prolonged into a movable snout, and the tail 
very short and naked. 


short-tailed chinchilla, s. 


Zool. : Chinchilla brevicaudata, The fur is 
silvery-gray, tinged with black. 


short-tailed crustaceans, s, pl. 
Zool.: The Brachyura (q.v.). 


short-tailed eagle, s. 

Ornith.; A name sometimes given to the 
Bateleur Eagle, Helotarsus ecaudatus, because 
it is the only species in which the wings ex- 
ceed the tail in length, 


short-tailed field-mouse, s. [F1ELp- 
VOLE. } 


short-tailed indris, s. 
Zool.: Indris brevicaudatus. [INDRIs.] 


short-tailed kangaroo, s, 

Zool.: Halmaturus brachywrus, from King 
George’s Sound. It is about the size of a 
rabbit. 


short-tailed mole, s. 

Zool.: Talpa micrura, from Nepaul and 
Darjeeling. 

short-tailed pangolin, s. [Puataain.] 

oS Shenae snakes, s. pl. [ROLLER, 


short-tempered, a. Having a short— 
i.e., a hasty temper ; not long-suffering. 


short-tongued lizards, s. pl. 

Zool.: The sub-order Crassilingues. They 
have a short, thick, fleshy tongue, slightly 
notched in front, and not protractile. Four 
limbs are present, with digits in front of the 
‘ankle and wrist. 


short-waisted, a. Having a short waist 
or body. (Said of a person, a dress, or a ship.) 


short-winded, a. Affected with short- 
ness of breath ; having a quick respiration 5 
asthmatic. 


“ With this the Mede short-winded old men eases, 
And cures the lungs’ unsavory diseases.” 


May: Virgil. 
short-windedness, s. The quality or 

state of being short-winded. 

nso B. “dae ae against short-windedness.”— 
short-witted, a. Having little wit; of 

scanty intellect or judgment. 


*short, *schort, *shorte, v.t. & 4. 
[SHort, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make short or shorter; to shorten, to 
abbreviate, 


“ Wherfore swiche sorwe shorteth the life of many a 
man, or that his time is come by way of kinde.'— 
ucer : Persones Tale. 


2. To divert, to amuse; to make time 
appear short to. (Used reflexively.) 


“Purth I fure . . . to schort me on the sandis.” 
Sir D. Lyndesay : Monarche, 


‘B. Intrans.: To fail, to decrease. 
“His syght wasteth, his wytte heth, his lyf 
shorteth. = Book of Goa Mines, He si vil. u 
short’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. short ; -age.] 
Amount short or deficient; an amount by 

which a sum of money is deficient. 


short’-cém-ing, s. [Eng. short, and coming.] 
1. A failing of the usual produce, quantity, 
amount, or return, as of a crop. 


og A failure of full performance, as of duty, 
t 
Ce 

“The thought of my shortcomings in this life 


Falls like a shadow on the life to come.” 
Longfellow > Golden Legend, iv. 


shorten, v.t. &¢. [A.S. sceortuw.) 


A. Transitive: 

1, To make short or shorter in measure, 
extent, or time. . 
i f “TI can but shorten thy life one week.” 


ote Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 4, 
___ 2. To abridge, to lessen, to diminish; to 
__ make to appear short or shorter. 
4 “ We shorten’d days to moments by love's art, 


Whilst our two souls 
Perceived no passing time.” Suckling. 


8. To contract, to lessen; to diminish in 
amount, quantity, or extent. 
if We shortened sail.”—Cook ; Second Voyage, bk. ii., 
ch, Xl, 
4, To curtail. (Shakesp.: Richard LL,, iii. 3.) 

* 5. To lop, to deprive. 

“ Dishonest with lopt arms, the youth appears, 

Spoil'd of his nose, and shorten'd of his ears.” 
Dryden; Virgil; dineid vi. 669, 

* 6, To confine, to restrain. 

“Here, where the subject is so fruitful, I am 
shortened by wy chain, and can only see what is for- 
bidden me to reach.”—Dryden. (Todd.) 

* 7, To make to fall short; to cause to fail ; 
to prejudice. (Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 7.) 

8. To make short and crisp, as pastry, with 
butter or lard, 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To becomeshort or shorter: as, The days 
shorten. 


2. To contract : as, A cord shortens by being 
wetted. 


short’-en-ér, s. [Eng. shorten; -er.] One 
who or that which shortens. 


short’-en-ing, pr. par., a., & 8, [SHORTEN.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1, The act of making short or shorter; the 
‘state of becoming short 6¢ shorter, 


2, Something used in cookery to make paste 
short and friable, as butter or lard, 


_short’-ér, a. [Compar. of vhort (q.v.).] 


Shorter Catechism, s. 

Church Hist,: A catechism composed under 
the direction of the Westminster Assembly, 
It was called Shorter to distinguish it from 
the Larger Catechism, which had been finished 
just previously. A small Committee of As- 
sembly was appointed on August 5, 1647, to 
prepare the Shorter Catechism. When com- 
pleted, it was presented to Parliament on 
November 26. Both Houses of Parliament 
thanked the divines who had composed it, and 
ordered six hundred copies, but requested 
that proofs should beappended, This being 
done, the Catechism with proofs was presented 
to Parliament on April 16, 1648, and ordered 
to be printed. It was adopted by the Scottish 
General Assembly on July 28, 1648, the de- 
cision being ratifled by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment on February 7, 1649. It is still most ex- 
tensively used among English-speaking Pres- 
byterians all over the world. 


short’-hand, s. (Eng. short, and hand.] A 
general term for any system of contracted 
writing ; specif., a method of writing in which 
straight lines and curves, struck in different 
directions, are substituted for the ordinary 
letters, as —- = k, —~ =m, fou RS 
vowels are generally represented by dots and 
short dashes placed before or after these 
strokes. On the Continent, the system of 
shorthand most practised is composed of cur- 
vilinear lines and loops, leaning from left to 
right, as in ordinary writing. The art was 
aor by the Romans, was lost in the 

ark Ages, from the third to the sixteenth 
centuries, and was revived in England in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Some 800 different systems 
have since been published. The most impor- 
tant of these are :-—Rich (1654), Mason (1672), 
Gurney (1740), Byrom (1767), Mavor GN 
Taylor (1786), Lewis (1812), Harding (1823), 
Moat (1833). The most popular system of 
shorthand in yogue is Isaac Pitman’s Phono- 
graphy, invented in 1837, based on the sounds 
of the English language. The alphabet con- 
tains six long and six short vowels, five diph- 
thongs, and twenty-four consonants, or forty- 
one letters in all. Hooks and circles at the 
beginning and end of the consonant strokes 
make double and treble consonants for abbre- 

viating the writing. 
“ Shorthand, an art, as I have been told, known only 


in England, may perhaps be thought worth the learn- 
ing.”—Locke: On Education, 


short’-ly, * schort-ly, adv. (Eng. short; -ly.] 
1. In a short manner; in a short time; 
quickly, soon, (Spenser; F. Q., I. x. 45.) 
2. In a few words ; briefly, concisely. 
““Schortly forto say, to Snowdon has be tight.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 268. 
8. In an abrupt, sharp, or curt manner ; as, 
He answered me very shortly. 


shortly-acuminated, a. 


Bot.: Having a short tapering point 
(Paston,) 


shortly-bifid, shortly two-cleft, «. 
Bot.: Slightly cleft at the apex into two 
parts. (Paaton.) 


short’-néss, s. (Eng. short; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being short; 
want of length or extent in space, time, or 
duration ; little length or little duration; 
brevity. 

“Think upon the vanity and shortness of human 
life, and let death and eternity be often in your 
minds,"—Low, 

2. Fewness of words ; conciseness, brevity. 
“ Your plainness and your shortness please me well.” 

Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4 

3. Deficiency, imperfection, shortcoming. 

“To supply the shortness of our views,”—Search : 
Light of Nature, vol. ii,, pt. i., ch. xix, 

4, Want of reach or of the power of reten- 

tion ; as, shortness of memory. 

5. Abruptness, sharpness, curtness; as, the 
shortness of an answer, 


shorts, s. pl. [Suort, a.] 

1. The bran and coarse part of meal in 
mixture, 

2. A term in rope-making for the toppings 
and tailings of hemp, which are dressed for 
bolt-ropes and whale-lines, The term is also 
employed to denote the distinction between 
the long hemp used in making staple-ropes 
and inferior hemp, 

3. Small-clothes, breeches. 


“The business of the evening was commenced by a 
little emphatic man, with a bald head, and drab 
shorts, who suddenly rushed up the ladder, at the 
imminent peril of snapping the two little legs encased 
in the drab shorts."—Dickens : Pickwick, ch, xxxiii. 


* shor’-y, a. [Eng. shore (1), 8.3 -y.] Lying 
near the shore, 


“There is commonly a Reclivshy from the shore to 
the middle part of the channel, and those shory 
parts are generally but some fathoms deep.”—Burnet 
Theory of the Larth, 


shot, pret., pa. par. of v., & a. (Suoor, v.] 
A. & B. As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb) 
C, As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Struck or killed by a shot, 


2. Having a changeable colour, like that 
produced in weaving, by all the warp threads 
being of one colour and all the weft of another; 
chatoyant; hence, intermingled, interwoven, 
interspersed. 

* 3, Advanced in years. 

“ Well shot in years he seemed,” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. vi. 19. 
shot (1), * schot, * shotte, s. [A.S. gesceot, 
from scot-, stem of pa. par. of scedtan = to 
shoot; cogn. with O. Fris. skot = a shot; 
Icel. skot =a shot, a shooting ; Dut. schot =a 
shot, shoot; Ger. schoss, schuss =a shot.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of shooting; the discharge of a 
firearm or similar weapon, 

“ As we were crossinga little river that lay in our 
way we saw some ducks, and Mr. Banks as soon as he 
had got over fired at them, and ha ened to kill three 
at one shot.”"—Cook; First Voyage, i, ch. ix. 

2. Small spherical pellets of lead or shot 
metal, used for shooting birds and other small 
game, They were originally made by rolling 
an ingot of lead into a sheet of a thickness 
corresponding to the size of the shot to be 
made, then cutting the lead into cubes and 
placing the latter in a ‘‘tumbler” ; the action 
of the leaden cubes when rubbed against each 
other in the operation of the apparatus gradu- 
ally rounding them until brought to a more 
or less spherical form. This was superseded 
by the method now employed of dropping the 
molten metal, in a tinely divided state, from 
a height into water, invented by Watts, of 
Bristol, about 1782. To obviate the necessity 
for the high tower, the metal is sometimes 
dropped through a tube, up which a strong 
current of cold air is driven, and in another 
process the lead is dropped through a column 
of glycerine or oil instead of air. 

“The action of the fire set the patie a blaze, 
that of the powder forced out the shot, that of the shot 
wounded the bird, and that of gravity brought her to 
the ground.”—Search : Light of Nature, pt. 1, ch. ii. 

3. A missile, particularly a ball or, bullet. 
It is generally applied to solid projectiles, and 
also to hollow projectiles without bursting 
charges. Originally rounded stones were 
used, but were afterwards superseded by balls 


= shan. 


Ait, jSw1; eat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 
-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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of lead or iron. The introduction of rifling 
into firearms has caused the adoption of the 
elongated shot, round shot being retained only 
for use with martars or smooth-bore arms, In 
the case of the Palliser shot, the same pro- 
jectile may be used with or without a bursting 
charge, it being cast hollow so as to serve as a 
shell or an ordinary shot. Various forms of 
shot are manufactured, which will be found 
described under their respective heads. 


“The first shot struck one of the holsters of Prince 
George of Hesse, and brought his horse to the ground. 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch xvi. 


4, The flight or range of a missile; the dis- 
tance to which a projectile passes. 


“ She sat over against him, a good way off, as it were 
& bow shot.”—Genesis xxi. 16. 


*5. Hence, used figuratively for range, 


reach. 2 
“ Out of the shot and danger of desire.” 
Shakesp.; Hamlet, i. 3 


*6. Any thing emitted, cast, or thrown 
forth ; discharge. 


“ Against the dreadful shot of wordes 
That thousands had beguilde,” 
Gascoigne : Of the Louers Estate. 


* 7, A musketeer; a soldier armed with a 
musket. 


“Twas brought from prison by two drums and a 
hundred shot.”"—R, Peake, Three to One (in English 
Garner, i. 633), 


8. One who shoots ; a shooter, a marksman, 


‘The father was a good shot, a keen fisherman.”— 
Standard, Nov. 24, 1885, 


9, The whole sweep of nets thrown out at 
one time; the number of fish caught at one 
haul of the net. (Scotch.) 

10, An inferior animal taken out of a drove 
of cattle or a flock of sheep; also a young 
hog. [SHoat.] 

Il, Technically: 

1, Mining: A charge of powder in a blast- 
hole. 

2. Weaving: A pattern produced by weav- 
ing warp and weft threads of different colours. 

J (1) A shot in the locker: Money in the 
pocket or at one’s disposal. 

(2) Shot of a cable > 

Naut.: The splicing of two cables together, 
or the whole length of the two cables thus 
spliced. 


*shot-anchor, *shot-ancre, s. A 
sheet-anchor (q.v.). 


shot-belt, s. A long leather tube for 
shot, worn as a baldric, and having a charger 
at the lower end. 


shot-box, s. 


Nawt.: A box in which grape or canister 
shot are placed near the guns, 


shot-cartridge, s. A round of ammu- 
nition for a shot-gun. The shot are frequently 
inclosed in a wire-gauze case to prevent their 
scattering too much. 


* shot-free (1), a. Not injured or not to 
be injured by shot; shot-proof. 


“Vor if he feel no chagrin or remorse, 
His forehead’s shot-free, and he's ne'er the worse.” 
Butler: Upon Drunkenness. 


shot-garland, s. 

Naut. : A wooden frame to contain cannon- 
balls, secured to the coamings and ledges 
eround the hatchway of a vessel. 


shot-gauge, s. The same as Rinca- 
GAUGE, 3. 


shot- glass, s. 
PROVER (q.V.). 


shot-gun, s. A smooth-bore firearm for 
shooting small game. Shot-guns are frequently 
made double-barrelled. 


shot-hole, s. A hole made bya shot or 
bullet discharged. 


shot-locker, s. 

Naut.: Slats or planks pierced with holes 
to receive shot, and placed along the sides 
and round the hatchways. 


shot-metal,s. An alloy of lead, 56 parts; 
arsenic, 1. Used for making bird shot. 


shot-plug, shot-prop, s. 


Naut.: A tapered cone of wood driven into a 
shot-hole in a vessel’s side to prevent leakage. 


shot-pouch, s. A receptacle for small 
shot carried on the person. It is usually 
made of leather, the mouthpiece being pro- 
vided with a measure, having an adjustable 
cut-off to determine the quantity of the charge, 


The same as CLorH- 


shot—shoulder 


shot-proof, a. Proof against shot; in- 
capable of being damaged by shot. 


shot-prop, s. [SHoT-PLuUG.] 


shot-rack, s. 

Naut.: A wooden frame, around a hatch or 
near a gun, in which.a certain number of 
round shot are kept for service. 


shot-silk, s. 

Fabric: A silk stuff whose warp and weft 
threads are of two colours, so as to exhibit 
changeable tints under varying circumstances 
of light. 

shot-sorter, s. A frame with a series of 
sieves of different grades of fineness, to sort 
shot into various grades of size. 

shot-star, s. [STARSHOT.] 

shot-table, s. A device for insuring the 
equal shrinkage of shot in all directions while 
cooling. 

shot-tower, s. A tall building from the 


summit of which melted lead is dropped into 
a cistern of water, 


shot-window, s. 

1. A small window chiefly filled with a 
board that opens and shuts. (Scotch.) 

2, A window projecting from a wall. 


shOt (2), s. [A corrupt. of scot (q.v.).] A rec- 
koning ; a person’s share of expenses or of a 
reckoning. 
“So, if Lprove a good repast to the spectators, the 
dish pays the shot."—Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 4. 
* shot-clog, s. One who was a mere clog 
on a company, but who was tolerated because 
he paid the shot for the rest. 


* ghot-free (2), a. 
1, Free from shot or charge; not having to 
pay any share of the expenses ; scot-free. 


“Though I could scape shot-free at London, I fear 
the shot here: here’s no scoring, but upon the pate.” 
—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV.,v. 3 


2. Unpunished, uninjured, scot-free, 
+ shot-shark, s. A waiter; one who 
receives the shot or reckoning. 
“Where be then these shot-sharks?"—Ben Jonson = 
Every Man out of his Humour, v. 4 
* shot, pa. par. of v. [SHur.] 
*shote (1), s. [A.8. scedta=a shooting or 
darting fish, from scedtan = to shoot (q.v.).] A 
fish. 


“The shote, peculiar to Devonshire and Cornwall, in 
shape and colour resembleth the trout; howbeit in 
bigness and goodness cometh far behind him,”—Carew ; 
Survey of Cornwall, 


shote (2), s. (SHoat.} 
* shot-er, s. [SHOOTER.] 


* shot’-rel, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pike in 
its first year. (Prov.) 


* shotte, s. [Swor, s.] 


shot’-téd, a. [Eng. shot (1), s.; -ed.] 
1. Loaded with shot. (Said of a cannon.) 
2. Having a shot attached. 


shot’-ten, a. [A.S. scoten, pa. par. of scedtan 
= to shoot (q.v.).] 
1, Having ejected the spawn. 


“Go thy ways, old Jack: die when thou wilt, if 
‘ood manhood be not forgot upon the earth, then am 
a shotten herring.”—Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV, ii. 4. 


2, Shot out of its socket; dislocated, as a 
bone. 

3. Shooting out into angles, 

shotten-milk, s. Sour curdled milk. 


‘0v.) 


shough (gh guttural), s. [SHooK, a.] A species 
of shaggy dog ; a shock. 
** As hounds and hi ds, 1s, spaniels, 
Shoughs, Sie saa Avnicwelren aS moler ina 
All by the name of dogs,” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 1. 
shough (gh guttural), interj, [SHoo.] Begone | 
off! away ! 
“Shough, shough! up to your coop, peahen,”— 
Beaum. & Flet. : ‘Maia a the Min. 8 
should (/ silent), *shold, *sholde, pret. 
ofv. [SHALL] 


shoul’ - dér, * shul- der, * shul- dre, s. 
[A.8. scwlder, sculdor ; cogn. with Dut. schouder ; 
Sw. skuldra ; Dan. skulder ; Ger, schulter.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as II. 1. 


2. The upper joint of a foreleg of an anima) 
cut for the market, 


“We give the recipe to show the variety of ways in 
which a shoulder of mutton may be served.”—Cassell’s 
Dict. of Cookery, p. 451. 


3. (Pl.):_ The part of the human body on 
leer the head is set; the upper part of the 
ack. 


‘ Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin.” 
Tennyson: Morte d' Arthur, 164. 
4, The back, 


‘‘The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i. 8 


5. Used fig., as typical of sustaining power; 
the emblem of supporting strength. 


“On thy shoulder will I lean.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, ii. 1. 


6. That which resembles a human shoulder ; 
a prominent or projecting part; a slope, @ 
declivity : as, the shoulder of a hill, 

7. A projection on an object to oppose or 
limit motion, or to form an abutment; a hori- 
zontal or rectangular projection from the 
body of a thing; as— 

(1) Vehicles: The butting-ring on an axle. 

(2) Carp.: The square end of an object at 
the point where the tenon commences ; as of 
a spoke, the stile of a door, &c. 

(3) Print. ; The projection at the top of the 
shank of a type beyond the face of the letter. 

(4) The contraction in a lamp-chimney just 
above the level of the wick in an argand or 
flat-wick lamp. 

* (5) Archery: The broad part of an arrow- 
head. 

II, Technically: 


1. Anat. : The shoulder-joint (q.v.), and the 
portion of the body containing it. 


2. Fort.: The obtuse angle formed by the 


junction of the face and the flank of a bastion. 


(See illustration under Bastion.] 

8. Leather: A name given to tanned or 
curried hides and kips, and also to English 
and foreign offal. 


{J (1) Shoulder to shoulder: A phrase express- 
ive of united action and mutual cooperation 
and support. 

“Tt would strengthen their cause if the people of 
Treland and Scotland fought shoulder to shoulder to 
obtain the management of their own affairs.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 1, 1886 

(2) The cold shoulder: A cold or cool recep- 
tion, especially of one with whom we have 
been on friendly terms, 

“Gives the cold shoulder to the man that made 
him.”—Dickens : Great Expectations, ch. lii. 

(83) To put one’s shoulder to the wheel: To 
assist in bearing a burden or in overcoming a 
difficulty ; to exert one’s self; to work per- 
sonally ; to set to; to bestir one’s self. 


shoulder-belt, s._ A belt which passes 
across the shoulder ; a baldric. 


“Thou hast an ulcer which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad shoulder-belt the wound conceal.” 


Dryden, (Todd.) 

shoulder-blade, s. 

Anat.: The scapula (q.v.). 

‘Then let mine arm fall from the shoulder-blade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone.”—Job 
xXxxi, 22, 

shoulder-block, s. 

Naut.: A single block having a projection 
at the bottom of the shell to prevent the rope 
that is rove through it from becoming jammed 
between the block and the yard. 


shoulder-bone, s. The shoulder-blade. 
(Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii. 3.) 


shoulder-brace, s. 

Surg.: An appliance for treating round 
shoulders or unconfirmed curvatures of the 
spine. 

*shoulder-clapper s. One who claps 
another on the shoulder, as in familiarity, or 
to arrest him; a bailiff. 

ae i cml “ie one that commands 
PASSA 8. 
a SS snakes : Comedy of Errors, iv. 2 

shoulder-joint, s. 

Anat. : The articulation by which the arm 
in man or the foreleg of a quadruped is con- 
nected with the trunk. The large hemispheri- 
calhead of the humerus is opposed to the much 
smaller surface of the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula, the bones, for freedom’s sake, being 
retained in position not by the direct tension 
of ligaments, but by surrounding muscles and 
the pressure of the atmosphere. (Quain.) 
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shoulder-knot, s. An ornamental knot 
of ribbons worn on the shoulder ; an epaulet. 
“With the king's shoulder-knot and gay cockade.” 
Cowper: Ta 


le Talk, 44, 
*shoulder-knotted, a. Wearing a 
shoulder-knot, 


shoulder-of-mutton sail, s. 

Naut.: A triangular fore-and-aft sail, em- 
ployed on boats, &c. The apex is at the head 
of the mast, and the foot is extended by a 
boom. 

“Somewhat resembling what we call a shoulder-of- 
mutton sail, and used fur boats belonging to men of 
war.”—Cook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xviii. 

shoulder-pegged,a. Applied to horses 
that are gourdy, stiff, and almost without 
motion. 


shoulder-pitch, s. 

Anat.: A popular name for the acromion 
ead projecting outwards and forwards 

m the extremity of the spine over the 
lenoid cavity, and forming the summit of 

e shoulder. 


*shoulder-shotten, a. 
shoulder. [(SHorren.] 
“ His horse swayed in the back, and shoulder-shotten.” 
—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
*shoulder-slip, s. Dislocation of the 
shoulder or of the humerus. 
“The horse will take so much care of himself as to 
come off with only a strain or a showlder-slip.”—Swift. 
*shoulder-slipped, a. Having the 
shoulder dislocated. 
“Rosinante was half shoulder-slipped.” — Jarvis: 
Don Quixote, pt. i., bk. i., ch. viii. 
*shoulder-splayed, a. Applied to a 
horse when he has given his shoulder sucha 
violent shock as to dislocate the shoulder- 
joint. 


shoulder-strap, s. A strap worn over 
the shoulder, either for ornament or distinc- 
tion, or to support the dress. 


shoulder-stripe, s. 


Entom.: A British geometer moth, Anticlea 
badiata. 


shoulder-striped wainscot, s. 
Entom.: A British night-moth, Leucania 
comma. 


shoulder-washer, s. 


Vehicles: The washer between a wheel and 
axle-tree. 


*shoulder-wrench, s. 
the shoulder. 


shoulder, v.t. & i. [SHoutpmk, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To push or thrust with the shoulder ; to 
push or shove violently. 


“The mid-stream’s his ; I creeping by the side, 
Am shoulder'd off by his impetuous tide.” 
Dryden: Tyrannic Love, ii. 1, 


2. To take up on the shoulder or shoulders. 


“We once more shouldered our packs and put our 
best foot foremost.”—Field, Sept. 25, 1886, 


II. Mil.: To carry vertically at the side of 
the body, and resting against the hollow of 
the shoulder. 


“ Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show’d how fields were 
won.” Goldsmith ; Deserted Village. 
_*B, Intrans.: To push forward ; to force 
one’s way through a crowd, 


shoul-déred, a. (Eng. shoulder; -ed.] Havy- 
ing shoulders ; generally in composition; as, 
broad-shouldered, 


shoul’-dér-ing, pr. par. or a. [SHOULDER, v.] 


shouldering-file, s, A flat safe-edged 
file whose narrower sides are parallel and in- 
clined. When made of large size and right 
ay left, they are sometimes called parallel 
-files. 


shdut, *shoute, v.i. &t. [SHovt, s.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To utter a loud and sudden cry, as in 
joy, triumph, exultation, to arrest attention 
of some one at a distance, &c. 

“ He shouted with all his force for some minutes.”— 

Cook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. iii. 
2, To treat a person with liquor. (Austr. & 
- Amer. slang.) 
“He shouted, or treated to liquor everybody who 
A : ”, 
joes eee "—G, A. Salu, fh Daily Telegraph, 


Strained in the 


A wrench of 


. 


shoulder—shoveller 


B. Trans.: To utter with a shout; to cry 
out loudly. Often with owt: as, He shouted 
out my name. 


{| To shout at: To deride or revile with 
shouts ; to mock. 


shéut, *shoute, *showte, s._ [Etym. 
doubtful.] A loud, vehement, and sudden 
outcry ; a sudden burst of voices ; an outcry 
of a multitude of men, especially in joy, 
triumph, exultation, or the like. 
“The rest of the Grecians ... in the beginning of 


their onset pyc a general shout.” —Potter ¢ Antiquities 
of Greece, bk. iii., ch. ix. 


shout-er, s, 
shouts. 


(Eng. shout; -er.]. One who 


“ A peal of loud applause rang out, 
And thinn’d the air, till even the birds fell down 
Upon the shoute7s' heads.” Dryden: Cleomenes. 


shou-thér, s. [Suoutpmr, s.] (Scotch.) 


shout’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [SHovur, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of shouting ; a shout, 
a loud outcry, expressive ofjoy, grief, triumph, 
or the like. 


shove, *schove, vt. & i. [A.S. scofian, 
scufan (pa. t. scedf, pl. scufon, pa. par. scofen) ; 
cogn. with Dut, schwiven; Icel. skifa, skyfa ; 
Dan. skuffe; Sw. skuffa; O. H. Ger. sciuban ; 
Goth. skiuban; Ger. schieben (pa. t. schob, pa. 
par. geschoben). | 

A. Transitive: 

1. To drive along by the direct application 
of strength without any direct impulse; to 
push along, so as to make a body slide or 
move along on the surface of another body ; 
to push along by main force. 

“ From the pebbles of the margin, 
Shoved it forth into the water.” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha. 

*92,. To push aside, to jostle; to press or 
push against. 

“He used to shove and elbow his fellow-servants to 
get near his mistress, when money was a paying or re- 

ceiving."—Arbuthnot: Hist. John Bull, 

*3. To push, to press. 


“We see bodies moved by other bodies, striking or 
shoving against them.”—Search ; Light of Nature, vol. 
ji., pt. i., ch. vii. 


B, Intransitive: 


1. To push or drive forward on a course; 

to push roughly on. 

“The seamen towed, and I shoved, till we arrived 
within forty Fons of the shore."—Swift: Gulliver ; 
Lilliput, ch, viii. 

2. To push off; to movein a boat by means 

of a pole or oar which reaches to the bottom 
of the water. (Followed by off or from.) 


“ He grasp'd the oar, 
Receiv’d his guest aboard, and shov'd from shore, 
Garth, 


J (1) To shove away: To push away to a 
distance ; to thrust off or away. 


* (2) To shove by: To push away, to reject ; 
to delay. 
“ Offence'’s gilded hand may shove by justice.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 8. 
(83) To shove down: To overthrow by push- 
ing; to throw down. 


(4) To shove off: To thrust or push away ; to 
cause to move from the shore by pushing with 
a pole or oar. 


shove, s. [SHove, v.] 
1. The act of shoving or pushing; a push. 
“T rested two minutes, und then gave the boat 
another shove, and so on.”—Swift: Gulliver; Lilliput, 
ch. viii. 
2. The central, woody portion of the stem 
of flax ; the boon, 


shove-board, s. A sort of game played 
by pushing or shoving pieces of money along 
a board, on which were cut a number of 
transverse lines, the object being to play the 
coin so that it rested between each set of 
lines ; also the board on which the game was 

layed. Also called Shove-groat, Shovel- 
Baan Shuffle-board, Shove-halfpenny, and 
Shovel-penny. 


* shove-groat, shove-halfpenny, s. 
The same as SHOVE-BOARD. 


“ A favourite game during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was shove-groat, which was paves in 
the following manner, A parallelogram was wn 
upon the middle of the table, and divided into nine 
com ments, each of which was numbered, The 

layers then placed in turn a silver t, or smooth 
Beiter upon the edge of the table, and by a 
smart stroke of the palm sent it among the partitions, 
where it counted according to the number on which 
it rested.”"—Knight ; Pictorial Hist, Eng. ii. 
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shov-el, * schov-el, * show-el, * shov- 


ell, s. [A.S. scofl, from scof-, base of pa. par. 
of sciifan =to shove (q.v.); Dut. schoffel ; 
Dan, skovl; Low Ger. schufel; Ger. schau/fel.] 

1, An implement consisting of a broad scoop 
or hollow blade with a handle, used for raising 
loose substances, such as loose earth, coal, 
sand, gravel, money, &c. Shovels are con- 
structed in various shapes and sizes, and of 
various materials according to the particular 
purposes to be served, Thus, a fire-shovel 
for raising coals, cinders, or ashes, is of iron; 
a grain-shovel is of wood, &c. 

“Then must you goe deeper and cast up the earth 
with a broad spade or shovell,"—P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. xvii., ch. xxi, 

2, A shovel-hat (q.v.). 

* Ae old party in a shovel.”—Alford : Queen's English, 
Pp. 228, 


shovel-board, * shovel-boord, 3. 
1, The same as SHOVE-BOARD (q.Y.). 


‘The youngest and silliest chaplain who, in a 
remote manor house, passed his life in drinking ale 
and playing, at shovel-board.”—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., 
ch, xi. : 


2, A game played on board ship by shoving 
with a cue wooden discs so that they shall rest 
in one of nine squares chalked on the deck. 


shovel-fish, shovel-head, s. 

Ichthy.: The genus Scaphirhynchus, and 

especially S. platyrhynchus. 

“The two smaller figures represent the Shovel-fish, 
so called from the curious form of its head, which is 
..+. really not unlike the implement from which it 
derives its popular title."—Wood,: Jilus. Nat. Hist., 
ili. 200, 

shovel-hat, s. A hat with a broad brim 

turned up at the sides and projecting in front, 
like a shovel, worn by dignitaries of the 
Church of England. 


shovel-head, s. [SHOVEL-FISH.] 
* shovel-penny, s. [SHOVE-BOARD.] 


shovel-plough, shovel-plow, s. A 
plough having a simple triangular share, and 
employed for cultivating ground between 
growing crops. 


shov-el, v.t. [SHovEt, s.] 


‘1, To take up and throw with a shovel. 


“ Where no priest shovels in dust.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. & 


2. To gather in great quantities. 


“Ducks shovel them up as they swim along the 
Won tise + Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. xi, 
Note. 


{ To shovel up: 
1. To throw up with a shovel. 
2. To cover up with earth with a spade or 
shovel, 
shov-el-ard, s. [SHoveLurr, s.] 


shov’-el-fiil, shov’-el-full, s. (Eng. shovel; 
-full.| As muchas a shovel will hold ; enough 
to fill a shovel. 


** Then three times laid upon his head 
A shovelful of churchyard clay.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, 1, 


shov’-el-lér, * shov-el-ér, s. [Eng. shovel; 


-er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who shovels ; one who 
works with a shovel. 

“Of setting a numerous body of shovellers and 


sweepers to work whilst the snow is still dropping 
from the clouds,"—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 8, 1886. 


2. Ornithology : 


(1) Spatula (Anas) clypeata, the Broad-bill 
(q.v.), or Spoonbill-duck, widely distributed 
over the northern hemisphere, a winter 
visitor to Britain, some remaining to breed ; 
resident on the east coast, though becoming 
rare. Length about twenty inches; bill 
much widened on each side near tip, some- 
what resembling that of the Spoonbill ; head 
and upper part of neck in adult male rich 
green, lower part white, back brown, breast 
and abdomen chestnut brown. It nests in 
some dry spot near water, and lays from 
eight to fourteen greenish-buff eggs. (See 
extract.) 

“The flesh is tender, juicy, and of good flavour. 
The excellence of the Canvas-back of America, as an 
article of food is proverbial, yet Audubon also says 
that no sportsman who is a judge will ever go bya 
Shoveller to shoot a Canvas-back,"—Yarrell: British 
Birds (ed. 4th), iv. 379. 

(2) The White Spoonbill. [Sroonsrix.] 

“Tn a MS. survey of a certain manor [in Sussex! - 
taken in 1570, it is stated that ‘in the woods called the 
Westwood and the Haslette, Shovelers and Herons 
have lately breed [sic], and some Shovelers breed there 
this year.’ It is clear that this... cannot ged 
refer to the Shoveller Duck.”—Farrell: British Bi 
(ed. 4th), iv. 238, © 
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show, shew (ew as 0), *shew-en, *shewe, 

vi. & i. [A.S. sceawian=to look, see, 
behold, to point out; cogn. with Dut. 
schouwen = to inspect, to view; Dan. skue = 
to behold; Goth, skawjan (n comp. usskawjan) 
=to awake; Ger. schauen =to behold, to 
see. From the same root as Lat. caveo = to 
be careful, to take care; Eng. cautious.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To exhibit or present to the view; to 
display ; to place in sight. 

“ Show thyself to the priest."— Matthew viii. 4. 

2. To point out to, as a guide; hence, to 
guide or usher, to direct. 


“ Will\you show me to this house?” - 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 2. 


3. To let be seen ; to discover, to disclose ; 
mot to conceal ; to exhibit. 
“T have showed too much the rashness of a woman,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 
4. To discover, to reveal, to communicate, 
tto disclose. 


“ All the secrets of our camp I'll show.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, iv. 1. 


5, To explain, to expound, to make clear. 

“Forasmuch as knowledge and shewing of hard 
g@entences, and dissolving of doubts, were found in the 
gaine Daniel, let him be called.”"—Daniel v. 12. 

6. To indicate, to point out, to point to. 

“ Why stand we longer, shivering under fears, 

That show uo end but death ?” 
Milton: P. L., x. 1,008, 

7. To prove, to manifest, to make apparent 

or clear by evidence, reasoning, or the like. 
“T have showed the unfitness.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, i, 4. 
8. To bestow, to confer, to afford, to do. 

“ Felix willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left 
Waul bound.”—Acts xxiv. 27. 

9, To inform, to teach, to instruct. 

“T shall show you plainly of the Father.”—John 
xvi. 25. 

B. Intransitive: 
1, To appear, to become visible. 
“ The fire i’ the flint 
Shows not till it be struck.” 
Shakesp. - Timon of Athens, 1. 1. 
2. To appear, to look ; to present an appear- 
ance ; to be in appearance. 
“Floating darkly downward there 
Her rounded arm show'd white and bare.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xx, 
3. To look, to appear. 

“The painter, whose pictures show best at a dis- 
tance, but very near, more unpleasing.’—Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

* 4, To become or suit one well or ill. 
“ My lord of York, it better showed with you.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 2. 
FY *Q) To show away, To shew away: To 
assume an air of consequence ; to show off. 

“Never give yourself airs; never press to shew away, 

as they call it."—7. Hull: Genwine Letters, ii. 45, 
(2) To show forth : To manifest, to proclaim, 
‘to set forth. 
“ Shew forth the praises of Him.”—1 Peter ii, 9, 
(8) To show off: 
_(@) Trans. : To set off; to make an ostenta- 
tious show of. 


(b) Intrans. : To make an ostentatious show 
or display. 

(4) To show up: 

(a) To show or point out the way up to: as, 
To show a gentleman wp to a drawing-room. 

(5) To hold up to animadversion, ridicule, 
_or contempt ; to expose. 


(c) To put in appearance. (Collog.) 
whow, J3hew (ew as 6), *schewe, s. 
{SHow, v.] 
1. The act of showing or exhibiting to the 
Wiew ; exposure or exhibition to the view. 
“Thus much show of fire.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, i. 2. 
2. Appearance, whether true or false, 
“Thy odour matcheth not thy show.” 
; ‘ Shakesp. : Sonnet 69. 
3. Ostentatious display ; parade, ostentation. 
g6. His grandeur and majestic show 
Of luxury.’ 3 Milton: P. R., iv. 110, 
4, Anything presented to the view; an 
object attracting notice; an aspect; an ex- 
ternal sign. 
“Throng our large temples with the shows of peace.” 
Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, iii, 3. 
* 5, Semblance, likeness. 


“Ou to: 
Cheat the deluded people mien nanan 
Of liberty. Otway : Venice Preserved, 1, 1. 
6. Speciousness, plausibility ; hypocritical 
‘pretence, 


. “For a show make long prayers.”—Luke xx. 47. 


show—shrap 


7, A sight, a spectacle, a public exhibition ; 
specif., an exhibition shown for money: as, 
a flower-show, a cattle-show, dc. 

8. Representative action. 


“Expressed in dumb show those sentiments of grati- 
tude that were too big for utterance.”"—Addison, 


(Todd.) 

9, A mucous discharge, streaked with blood, 
which takes place one, two, or three days 
before a woman falls into labour. 

10. An opportunity, a chance, 

{ Show of hands: The holding up of the 
hands as a means of indicating the opinion 
of a meeting upon a proposition, 


show-bill, s. A placard or other adver- 
tisement, usually printed, containing an- 
nouncement of goods for sale. 


* show-box, s. A box containing some 
object or objects of curiosity, carried round 
as a show. 


show-bread, shew-bread, s. 

Judaism: A word modelled on the German 
schaubrode, Luther's rendering of the Heb. 
DDT 072 (lehem hapanim) = bread of the 
faces or face, perhaps meaning, designed for 
the presence of Jehovah. It is called also the 
‘continual shew-bread” (2 Chron. ii. 4), or, 
more briefly, the ‘‘continual bread” (Num. 
iv. 7), or “hallowed bread” (1 Sam. xxi. 4-6). 
It was to be set on a table of shittim wood 
(q.v.), overlaid with gold (Exod. xxv. 23-29 ; 
1 Kings vii. 48), and having a blue covering 
(Num. iv. 7). The shew-bread consisted of 
twelve cakes baked with fine flour, two 
tenth deals being in each cake (Lev. xxiv. 5). 
It was to stand in the Holy Place, and, being 
sprinkled with frankincense, was there to be 
eaten each Sabbath by Aaron and his priestly 
descendants (Lev. xxiv. 9). When the old 
shew-bread was removed, new and hot bread 
was to take its place (1 Sam. xxi. 6). When 
David was in want of food, he ate the shew- 
bread, though he was not a priest (1 Sam. 
xxi. 3-6), and Jesus approved the deed (Matt. 
xii. 4; Mark ii. 26; Luke vi. 4). The twelve 
cakes of shew-bread were apparently one for 
each tribe; the deeper spiritual significance 
of the bread has been variously interpreted. 


show-card, s. A tradesman’s card, ad- 
vertising goods or novelties. 


show-case, s. A case or box, having a 
glass top, side, or front, in which delicate or 
valuable articles are placed for exhibition. 


show-down, s. A display of strength 
or accomplishment, usually at the end of a 
contest: ( Collog.) q 


show-glass, s. A glass in or by means 
of which anything is seen ; a showman’s glass ; 
a mirror, 


* show-place, s. 

1, A place for public exhibition. 

2. North’s (Plutarch: Ant., liv.) translation 
of the Greek yupvacvoy (gumnasion) = a 
gymnasium, adopted by Shakespeare (Ant. & 
Cleop., iii. 6). 


show-room, s. ; 

1. A room or apartment in which a show is 
exhibited. ‘ 

2. A room in a warehouse or wholesale 
establishment, in which samples of goods are 
set out for inspection; also a room in an 
hotel set aside for the use of commercial 
travellers in which to exhibit samples of their’ 
goods to their customers, 


* show-stone, s. A glass or crystal ball 
by means of which fortune-tellers professed 
to foretell future events. 


show-yard, s. <A yard or inclosure in 
which cattle, sheep, horses, &c., are exhibited 
for show. 


show’-ér (1), s. [Eng. show, v. 3 -er.] 


1, One who shows or exhibits. 
2, That which shows, asa mirror. (Wycliffe.) 


shdéw’-ér (2), * schour, * shour, * shoure 


(orig. a monosyllable), s. [A.S. sctér; cogn. 
with Dut. schoer; Icel. skwr; Sw. skur; 


Goth. skura; O. H. Ger. scuir ; Ger. schauer.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 


1, A fall of rain or hail (and sometimes of 
snow) of short or not very long duration. 


2. A storm or heavy fall of anything; a 


fall of things in thick and fast succession, 
[MErEeOR-SHOWER. ] 


“They wheeled, and flying behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers.” Milton: P. R., ili, 824, + 


8. A copious supply bestowed ; liberal dis. 
tribution or supply. 


“ Showers of wealth descending from the skies.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad ii, 814. 


( Ts terete A term applied to gold-rain 
q.v.). 

shower- bath, s. A bath in which a 
shower of water is dropped upon the person, 
usually a stream distributed by a strainer, 


shoéw’-ér, v.t. & i. [SHowER (2), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To water with a shower or showers ; to 
wet with rain, 
“Lest it again dissolve and shower the earth.” 
Milton; P, L., xi, 883. 
2. To pour down copiously and rapidly ; to 
bestow liberally; to distribute or scatter 
freely. 
““The commodore’s yacht was showering rockets and 
burning lights.”—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 
B. Intrans.: To rain in showers ; to pour 
or fall down copiously. 
“Tt rained down fortune showering on your head.” 
Shakesp. ‘1 Henry IV., v. i 
show’-ér-i-néss, s. [Eng. showery ; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being showery. 


* shoéw’-ér-ing, a. 
Showery. 


show -ér-léss, a. [Eng. shower (2); -less.] 
Free from showers ; without showers, 
“ Scarce in a showerless day the heavens indulge 
Our melting clime.” 
Armstrong: Art of Preserving Health, 4, 
show'-ér-y, a. (Eng. shower (2); -y.] 
1. Falling in showers, 


“ Scattering every where 
The showery rain.” 
Longfellow: Rain in Summer, 


2. Abounding in showers of rain; rainy. 


“ By sowing the same quantity broadcast in showery 
weather.”—Smithson : Useful Book for Farmers, p. 12. 


3. A free translation of Germinal (springing 
or budding), the seventh month of the French 
republican year. 


* show-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. show; -full; -ly.] 
Gaudily. 
Bee, foe garnisht."—Chapman: Musqgue of 
show’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. showy; -ly.] Ina 
showy manner; with show or parade ; osten- 
tatiously, pgmpously. 


show’-i-néss, s. [Eng. showy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being showy ; show. 


showing, s. [Eng. show; -ing.] A presen- 
tation to exhibition ; representation by words ; 
a setting forth. 


*show’-ish, a. [Eng. show; -ish.] Splendid, 
gaudy, showy, specious, plausible. 


“To distinguish real and solid worth from showish 
or plausible expense.”—Pope: To Tonson, June 7, 1732. 


show’-man, s. [Eng. show, v., and man.] 
One who exhibits a show; the proprietor of a 
show. 


“Yet, shbwman, where can lie the cause?” 
Wordsworth: Star Gazers, 


[SHow, v.] 


(Eng. shower (2); -ing.| 


shown, pa. par. of v. 
* showve, v.t, [SHOVE, v.] 


show’-y, a. [Eng. show; -y.] Making a great 
show or appearance; attracting attention; 
gaudy, ostentatious, gay, splendid. 


“He loaded her with beads, and every showy trifle 
ied pee please her.”—Cook; First Voyage, bk. i, 
cb. viii. 


*shrag, v.t. [Surac, s.] Tolop. (Huloet.> 


shrag, s. [Prob. a softened form of scrag=# 
stump or branch.] A twig of a tree cut off. 


*shris’-ger, s. [Eng. shrag, v.3-er.]) One 
who lops or trims trees, 


shrim, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To cause to 
shrink or shrivel, as with cold ; to benumb. 
(Prov.) 


shrank, pret. of v. [SHRunK.] 


shrap, *shrape, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
place baited with chaff to catch birds, 


“The most chaffy idl ema ever was set before the 
eyes of winged fowl.”"—Bishop Bedell: Letters, p. 339. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


beac wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, ctir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #», ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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shrap’-nel, s. [See compound.] 


shrapnel-shell, s. 

Ordn. : A hollow projectile or shell, so called 
after its inventor, General Shrapnel. As 
originally constructed, the projectile consisted 
of a spherical iron shell filled with balls, 
sufficient powder being mingled with the balls 
to burst the shell when the fuse ignited the 
charge. It was hence called spherical case- 
shot, and was designed to attain a longer 

*range than common case-shot or grape. The 

bursting charge was of just sufficient strength 
to open the shell without scattering the balls, 
which continued their flight. The improved 
shrapnel has its bursting charge in a cylinder 
in the middle of the elongated projectile used 
with rifled guns. Shrapnel are commonly filled 
with leaden musket-balls ; melted sulphur or 
bituminous matter is poured in to fill up the 
interstices, and a chamber sufficiently large to 
contain the bursting charge is formed at the 
base of the sheil. 


shréad’-héad, s. [Eng. * shread, and head.] 
{JERKINHEAD.] 


shréd, * shrede, *shread, s. [A.S. scredde; 
cogn. with Icel. skrjodhr = a shred; O. Dut, 
schroode ; Ger. schrot.] 
1, A piece torn off; a strip; a fragment 
torn or cut off. 


“In a piebald livery of coarse patches and borrowed 
shreds.”— Locke: On Human Underst., bk. iy., ch. xx. 


2. A fragment ; a piece generally. 


“The tutors content themselves with teaching a 
few unconnected shreds and parcels of this corrupted 
course.”"—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. i. 


4 Used specif. of strips of cloth employed 
to nail up trees. 
8. A particle ; an iota. 
“There was not a shred of evidence against his 
client.”"—Hawley Smart : Struck Down, ch. x. 
: 
* shred-pie, s. A mince-pie. 


shréd, * shredde, v.t. [A.8. screadian ; Ger. 
schroten = to gnaw, to cut, to saw.] 

1. To tear or cut into small pieces, particu- 
larly into long and narrow pieces, as of cloth 
or leather; to tear into strips ; to strip. 

2. To prune, to lop, to trim. 


“In lopping and shredding of trees, when the cut 
standeth open, there would be no hollow places made 
like cups, for feare that water should stand therein.” 
—P, Holiand : Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. xxiii. 


3. To cut vegetables into shreds for cook- 
ing. (2 Kings iv. 39). 

*4, Tocut. (Spenser: F. Q., IV. ii. 52.) 

* 5. To scatter. 


“Wild gourds . . , being shred amongst other whole- 
some herbs.”—Jones, of Maryland: Works, ii. 289. 


shréd’-ding, pr. par. & s. (SHRED, v.} 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of cutting into shreds; the act 
of pruning or trimming. 
2. That which is cut off; a fragment, a shred. 


* % number of short cuts or shreddings, which may 
be better called wishes than prayers.’—Hooker ; Eccles. 
Politie, bk. v., § 27. 


Il. Carp. (Pl.): Short, light pieces of timber, 
fixed as bearers below the roof, forming a 
straight line with the upper side of the rafters, 


shréd’-dy, a. (Eng. shred; -y.] Consisting 
of shreds or fragments. 


*shréd’-léss, a. (Eng. shred; -less.] Having 
no shreds. (Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 47.) 


shrew, * schrewe, * shrewe, * screwe, 
s. &a, [A.S. scredwa=a shrew-mouse, prob. 
_orig.= the biter, and hence transferred to a 
seolding or churlish person. Originally used 
of both sexes, and implying a graver charge 
than is now involved in the word.] 
A, As substantive: e 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as II. 


*2. A churlish person, male or female; a 
malignant, spiteful, or cantankerous person 
of either sex. 


3, A wretch, an accursed person, a villain. 
" id toke to his counseile a shrewe, 
Whom to his father forth he sent. 
Gower: O. A., vil, 
A woman of a vile temper ; a virago, a 
magant, a scold, 
-“ Such an injury would vex a very saint, 
‘Much more a shrew of thy impatient, humour.” 
ne ee meni othe ahre 


* @ 
yi 
Sree 


ter) 


II. Zool.: A popular name for any indi- 
vidual of the Soricide, particularly the Com- 
mon (Sorex vulgaris) and the Lesser Shrew 
(S. pygmeus). The former, common in Europe, 
is about the size of a mouse, which it 
somewhat resembles 1n the shape of the body, 
feet, and tail, but has the muzzle produced, 
with prominent nostrils, far beyond the lip ; 
the eyes are small, and scarcely discernible 
through the fur; ears wide and short; the 
tail is four- 
sided, with 
the angles 
rounded off; 
fur usually 
reddish- 
gray above, 
grayish be- 
neath, but 
the colour 
varies, and 
pied speci- 
mens often 
OVC eC Usn ss 


[LESSsER- j 
SHREW.) SHREWS. 
They feed 1 Common Shrew. 2. Lesser, or 


on insects 
and worms 
and the smaller mollusca; they are extremely 
pugnacious, and two males scarcely ever meet 
without a battle, when the weaker is killed 
and eaten. They breed in the spring; the fe- 
male makes a nest of dry herbage in a hole in 
the ground, and brings forth from five to seven 
young, but their increase is checked by the 
weasel and barn-owl. In former times the 
bite of the Shrew was erroneously considered 
venomous, and the animal itself played an 
important part in folk-medicine. [SHREw- 
ASH, OARED-SHREW, WATER-SHREW.] 


B. As adj. : Churlish, shrewish. 


“Yet was he to me the moste shrew.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,087. 


shrew-ash, s. (See extract.) 


“A shrew-ash is an ash whose twigs or branches, 
when Spplied to the limbs of cattle, will immediately 
relieve the pains which a beast suffers from the run- 
ning of a shrew-mouse over the part affected... . 
Into the body of the tree a deep hole was bored with 
an auger, and a poor devoted shrew-mouse was thrust 
in alive, and plugged in, no doubt. with several incan- 
tations long since forgotten.”—White; Nat. Hist. of 
Selborne, pt. ii., ch. xxvii. 


shrew-footed uropsile, s. 

Zool. : Uropsilus soricipes, the sole species 
of the genus, discovered in Eastern Tibet by 
Pére David. The general characters are like 
those of Urotrichus (q.v.); the tail is naked 
and scaly, fur slate-colour, with a brownish 
tinge. 

shrew-mole, s. 

Zool.: Scalops aquatica, often called the 
Mole in the United States, through which it 
is widely distributed. The snout is slender 
and elongated, and the toes of the hind feet 
are webbed. [Sca.ops.] 


shrew-motuse, s. 
Zool. : Sorex vulgaris. [Surew, s., I1.] 


* shrew-struck, a. Injured or affected 
by a Shrew. [SHREW-ASH.] 


““When a horse in the fields happened to be sud- 
denly seized with aes like a numbness in his 
legs, he was immediately judged by the old persons to 
be either planet-struck or shrew-struck. The mode of 
cure which they prescribed, and which they considered 
in all cases infallible, was to drag the animal through 
a piece of bramble that grew at both ends,.”— White: 
Selborne, lett. xxviii, (Note.) 


* shrew, * shrewe, v.t. 
beshrew, to curse. 
: “ Shrew me 
If I would lose it for a revenue.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii, 8, 
shrewd, *schrewed, *shreude, 
*shrewed, a. ([Prop. the pa. par. of 
shrew = to beshrew, to curse.] 
*1, Wicked, unfair, swindling, malicious. 
(Conveying a graver charge than we now 
attach to the word.) 


“Ts he shrewd and unjust in his dealings with 
others.”—South : Sermons, vi. 106. 


* 2, Accursed, cursed, vile. 


“Ne lenede yet nogt 
Here schrewede dede,” Robert of Gloucester, p, 164. 


* 3, Vixenish, scolding, shrewish. 
“ As old as Sybil, and as curst and shrewd 
As Socrates’ Xantippe.” 
- akesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 
*4, Vexatious, troublesome, mischievous, 
ill, hurtful, malicious, 


Pigmy, Shrew. 


[Surew, s.} To 


ges 


oN is so despicable but he may do a bod: 
shrewd tarn.’—L'Estrange: Fables. f 


* 5, Spiteful, dangerous, 


“He made ashrewd thrustat your belly.”—Shakesp.2 
2 Henry IV, ii. 4. 


*§, Sly, cunning, artful, arch. 


“That shrewd and knavish sprite.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. L 


7. Astute, sagacious, discerning, sharp, 
acute, keen: as, He is a shrewd man. 

8. Characterized by or arising from acute- 
ness, sagacity, or acuteness of discernment. 

“ Professing to despise the ill opinion of mankin@ 
creates a shrewd suspicion that we bave deserved it.” 
—Secker : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 15, 

shrewd -ly, *shreud-ly, adv. [Eng. shrewds 
-ly.] 
*1. In a mischievous manner or degrees 
mischievously, injuriously. 

“ This practice hath most shrewdly past upon thee.” 

Shakes. : Twelfth Night, v. 
* 2. Vexatiously, annoyingly. 


“ Yet seem'd she not to wince, tho’ shrewdly pain’d.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii, 153. 


* 3. Greatly, exceedingly. 


“ He is shrewdly vexed at something.” 
Shakesp. ; All’s Well that Ends Well, ili, & 


4, Sharply, keenly, bitingly, painfully. 
“ Let us assume that the morning is a shrewdly cold 


one, and damp to boot,”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1, 
1886, 


5. In a shrewd, astute, or sagacious manner 5 
astutely, sagaciously ; with acuteness of dis- 


cernment. 
“Tis shrewdly guessed 
That Redmond rules the diuisel's breast.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 10, 
shrewd’-néss, s. [Eng. shrewd ; -ness.] 
* 1, Iniquity, wickedness, depravity. 


“‘ Porsothe the erthe is currupt before God, and is 
fulfilled with shrewdness.""—Genesis vi. 12. (1556.} 


*2, Vexatiousness, annoyance, mischievous- 
ness, 

*3, Cunning, artfulness, slyness. (Shakesp, > 
Antony & Cleopatra, ii, 2.) 

4, Sagaciousness, sagacity, astuteness, 
cleverness ; sharpness of discernment: as, 
the shrewdness of a remark. 


*shrewe, s. & v. 


*shrewed, *shrewed-ness, &c. [SHREWwD, 
SHREWDNESS, &c.] 


shrew’-ish, a. [Eng. shrew; -ish.] Having 
the qualities or manners of a shrew ; vixenish, ~ 
(Said of a woman.) 
“ My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii. 1. 
shrew’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. shrewish ; -ly.) In 
a shrewish manner; like a shrew ; peevishly, 
tartly, sharply. 

“He speaks very shrewishly ; one would think his. 
mother’s milk were scarce out of him.”—Shakesp. > 
Twelfth Night, i. 5. 

shrew -ish-néss, s._ [Eng. shrewish ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being shrewish. 
“T have no gift at all in shrewishness.” 
Shukesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iil, 2 
* shrich, * shriegh, v. [Suriex, v.] 


shriek, * scriek, * scrike, * shrike, v.%. 
&t. [A doublet of sereech (q.v.). ] 
A. Intrans.: To utter a sharp, shrill ery $ 
to scream, as one in a sudden fright, horror, 
or anguish. 


“ And pour these accents, shrieking ashe flies.” 
Byron: Nisus & Luryalus. 


B. Trans. : To utter with a shriek or shrilt 
ery. 


[Surew, s. & v.] 


“ Shrieking undistinguished woe,” 
Shakesp, : Lover's Complaint, 20. 
shriek, s. [Sariex, v.] A sharp, shrill cry 
or scream, as of one in anguish or extreme 
terror ; a shrill noise. 
“ The shrieks of the conquer’d, the conquerors’ yell.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 72. 


shriek-owl, s. The Screech-owl (q.v.). 


shriek’-ér, s. (Eng. shriek; -er.] One who 
shrieks. 
“ Again—the etree charmers—how they rend 
The gentle air—the shriekers lack w friend.” 
Crabbe; Tates of the Hall, vit. 
shriev-al, a. [Mid. Eng. shrieve =a sheriff; 
-al.] Of or pertaining to a sheriff. 


“ His shrieval sword, and his richly bejewelled chain 
of office.” —Citizen, Jan, 9, 1886. 


shriév-al-ty, * shrév’-al-ty, s. [A con- 
tract. of sheriffalty.] The office or jurisdiction 
of a sheriff; the period during which a sheriff 
holds office. . 
ie tim honos sine 
ace ae eee 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
sic U 


‘shiis. -ble, &.= bel. ew = 6. 
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*ghriéve,s. (SHerirr.] A sheriff. 


“ Scarce a eRTAEaE & wife at ee 
Was dressed so fine, so ro. her eyes. 
Somervile: The Yeoman of Kent. 


* ghrieve, v.t. [SHRIVE.] 


shrift, s. [A.S. scrift= confession, from serifan 
=te shrive (q.v.); Icel. skript, skrift; Sw. 
shrift ; Dan. shrifte.] 
1. Confession to a priest. 
ee see pees a oe 
4 t i revea! 
unt Snow eee aaploaae Jew of Malta, iii. 5. 
2. The priestly act of shriving ; absolution. 
“T will give him a present shrift.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 2 
*shrift-father, *shrifte-fader, s. 
A father-confessor, 
+ th Arift-faders everich on.” 
Teepe ene eee aueors C. 7., 7,024. 
*shright (gh silent), pret. of v. [SHRIEK, ?.] 
Ashriek. (Spenser: F. Q., VI. iv. 


shrilke, s. [From the cry of the bird.] 

Ornith. : A popular name for any individual 
of the Laniide (q.v.), applied specially for 
the last three centuries to Lanius exeubitor, 
the Great Gray Shrike, the largest European 
species. The length of the adult male is about 
ten inches; pearl gray on upper part of 
body; chin, breast, and abdomen white; tail 
feathers black, variegated, and tipped with 
white; a black band crosses the forehead, 
runs under the eyes, and expands into a 
patch on the ear-coverts. Of the large family 
of the Shrikes, containing in all over one 
hundred species, the United States possesses 
but a fragmentary representation, there being 
here only two species of Lanius, the leading 
genus. These are L. borealis, the Northern 
Butcher-bird, and L. ludovicianus, the Southern 
Logger-head. Europe is better provided, having, 
in addition to the species named, L. minor, the 
Lesser Gray Shrike. Like L. septentrionalis, it is 
often called in England the Nine-killer (q.v.), 
and is sometimes placed, with some other small 
Shrikes, in a separate genus. The ouly other 
European species is L. auriculatus, the Woodchat 
(q.v.). Shrikes feed on insects and small birds, 
and have a remarkable habit of impaling their 
prey on thorns in the neighborhood of their 
nests, which may thus be easily discovered. 
They kill and impale many insects that they do 
not eat, and even in confinement they pusn 
portions of the food given them between the 
wires of their cages, or transfix it on a sharp 
nail, if one be provided for the purpose. 
(BuTcHER-BIRD.] 


“The mayfiy is torn by the swaHow, the sparrow 
speared by the Arike.” 


Tennyson: Maud, 1. iv. & 
shrike-crow, s. 


Ornith.: Swainson’s name for the genus 
Barita (q.v.). 


shrill, *schril, *shril, *shrille, *shirle, 
a. &s. [The same word as Lowland Scotch 
skirl =a shrill cry; skirl=to ery shrilly; 
from Norw. skryla, skrela=to ery shrilly; 
skrel =a shrill ery; cf. Sw. dial. skrala = to 
cry loudly ; A.S. scralletan = to make a loud 
outcry ; Low Ger. schrell = shrill ; Prov. Ger. 
schrill = shrill ; schrillen = to sound shrill.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Sharp or acute in sound or tone; having 
a piercing sound or tone. 
“Unimpair’d, and shrill, and clear.” 
Cowper: The Cricket. 
2. Uttering or emitting a sharp, piercing 
sound : as, a shrill trumpet. 
*B. As subst.: A shrill sound. 
“ With the suaden shrill I was appalled.” 
Spenser: Ruines of Time, 580. 
_*shrill-edged, a. Acute, sharp, or 
piercing in sound. 
“ The shrill-edged shriek of a mother.” 
Tennyson: Maud, I. i. 16, 
*shrill-gorged, a. Having a gorge or 
throat which emits a shrill, piercing note; 
having a clear or high-pitched voice or note. 
“The shrill-gorged lark." Shakesp, : Lear, iv. L 
shrill-tongued, a. 
1, Having a shrill voice. 
“ When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & iiaoncen > Hh fh 
2. Speaking in a high tone, 
“Is she shrill-tongued or low?” 

Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ili, 8. 
shrili-voiced, a. 
Piercing voice or sound. 
“Confines the shrill-voiced whirlwind round and 
round.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 


Having a shrill or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, m, @=6; 
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*shrill, vi. & t. (SHRILL, a.) 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To utter a shrill, piercing sound. 
“ At last they heard a eae that cate pret 
2. To sound shrilly or piercingly. 
“ First shrilled an unrepéated female shriek.” 
Scott: Don ick, xix. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To cause to give or utter a shrill sound. 


2. To utter in a shrill tone. 
“ Death shrilled, hard and quick, in spite and fear; 
Ha! ha! and what mayst thou do at the domes?” 
R. Browning: Balaustion's Adventure. 
* shrill’-ing, a. (Eng. shrill ; -ing.] Sound- 
ing shrilly, shrill. 
“ Nor segs with shrillin at 
Accused the laggin: vom's delay.” 
at; ee Scott: Rokeby, ti. 17. 
shrill-néss, s. [Eng. shrill; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being shrill. 


“ These parts first dispose the voice to hoarseness or 
shrilinese.”“—Smith : On Old Age. 


shrill’- y, * shrill-ie, adv. & a, [Eng. 
shrill; -y.J 
A. As adv.: Ina shrill manner ; with a shrill 
or piercing sound. ‘ 


“Round the rough castle shrilly sung 
The whirling blast.” 
Warton: Grave of King Arthur. 


B. As adj. : Somewhat shrill. 


“ And children that, unwitting why, 
Lent the gay shout their shrilly cry.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, tit 20. 


shrimp, v.t. & i. [The same as Scrum (q.v.). 


Probably there was an A.S. verb scrimpan 
(pa. t. scramp, pa. par. scrampen), whence also 
crimp, cramp, and crumple.] 

A. Trans.: To contract, to make small or 
paltry. 

“But what dismally shrimped things would = 


appear, turned into English.” — Echard: Contem, 
of the Clergy, Dp. 44. 


B. Intrans. : To catch or fish for shrimps. 


shrimp, s. (SHRP, v.] 


1, Literally & Zoology: 


(1) A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Crangon (q.v.), allied to 
Lobster, Crayfish, and Prawn. The form 
is elongated, tapering, and arched. The 
rostrum is very short, claws small, the fixed 
finger being merely a small tooth, the movable 
finger unciform. The whole structure is deli- 
cate and sub-translucent, and of such hues 
that the species may readily escape*observa- 
tion, whether resting on a sandy bottom or 
moving through the water. When alarmed 
they bury themselves in the sand bya peculiar 
motion of the telson» The Common Shrimp 
(Crangon vulgaris), about two inches long, 
greenish-gray dotted with brown, plentiful on 
the European coasts, is esteemed as an article 
of food ; other species, from warmer latitudes, 
are equally prized. They are usually taken by 
means of a shrimp-net. (See extract.) 


“The common shrimp is an exception to the general 
rule that the cuticle of the Crustaceans is either red 
in the living animal or becomes soon boiling. The 
cuticle of C. vulgaris in the living state is licht- 
brown or almost white, and the animal is somewhat 

lucent. ... After boiling, the cuticle assumes 
= pen i brown colour.”"—Ency. Brit. (ed. 9th), 


(2) Pandalus annulicornis, taken on the east 
and south coast of England, occurring also 
in Scotland, Ireland, Shetland, and Iceland. 
When alive its colour is reddish-gray, with 
ted spots. When boiled it becomes a deep 
red. It is smaller than the Prawn (Palemon 
serratus), with which, however, it is some- 
times confounded. 

2, Fig.: A dwarfish creature; a little 
wrinkled person ; a pigmy, a manikin. 

“ Tt cannot be, this weak and writhled shrimp 
Should strike such terror in his enemies.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., ii 3. 

“| Cup shrimps: A local name in the south 
of England for the young of Palemon serratus, 
from their being measured in small cups in- 
stead of being sold by tale, as they are when 
full grown. 


shrimp-net, s. Asmall-meshed bag-net, 
Mounted on a hoop and pole for catching 
shrimps. 
shrimp’-ér, s. (Eng. shrimp, v.; -er.] One 
who tishes for or catches shrimps. 


ine, *schrin, *schryne, *srine, s. 
{A.S. scrin = the ark (of the covenant), from 
Lat. scrinium = a chest, case, or box.] 
[Scrrve.] 


al! eee 


I. Literally: 

1. A case, box, or reliquary in which the 
bones or other remains of saints were deposited. 
They were often rich- 
ly ornamented with 
gold, precious stones, 
and elaborate carv- 
ings, and were gene- 
rally placed near the 
altar of the church. 
The earliest form of 
the shrine was that 
of adiminutive model 
of a church, with a 
high - pitched roof. 2 
The illustration * 
shows the shrine of 
St. Etheldreda, for- 
merly in Ely Cathedral, whither her body was 
removed early in the twelfth century. 

2. A tomb of shrine-like form; the mauso- 
leum of a saint in a church. 

“And let the corse enbaume, and forth she fette 

This dead corse, and in the shrine it shette.” 
Chaucer : Legende of Cleopatras. 

IL. Fig.: A place or object sacred or hal- 
lowed from its associations or history; an 
altar. 

“ Lovers are in rapture at the name of their fair 
idol; they lavish out all their incense upon that 
shrine.” — Watts. 

+ shrine-work, s. The elaborate carving 

with which shrines and canopies were adorned. 


“The exquisite tracery of their screens and shrine- 
work.”—J. 8. Brewer : English Studies, p. 106. 


SHRINE. 


*shrine, *shryne, vt. (Sarre, s.] To 


place in a shrine; to enshrine. 


“Causyd it to be had into the monastery of seynt 
pe ds and there shrynyd hym.”—Fabyan : Chronycle, 
eh. xxxii. 


shrink, * shrinke (pa. t. shrank, * shronke, 


* shrunck, shrunk, pas par. * shronk, shrunk, 
* shruncken), v.i. & t. [A.8. scrincan (pa. t 
scrane, pa. par. scruncen) =to contract, to 
shrivel ; cogn. with O. Dan. schrinken; ef. Sw. 
skrynka = a wrinkle; skrunkla = to wrinkle, 
to rumple.] 

A. Intransitive: 


1. To contract spontaneously ; to draw or 
be drawn by an inherent quality into less 
breadth, length, or compass. 

“Ttis given very well in case of contractions and 
shrinking of sinews."—P, Holland; Plinie, bk. xxii, 
eh. xxiii. 

2. To shrivel; to become shrivelled or 

wrinkled by contraction, as the skin. 

“ And shrink like parchment in consuming flame.” 

Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, ecixiv. 

3. To withdraw, recoil, or retire, as from 
danger ; to give way. 

“ Whereas the Englishmen should haue kept their 
ground and defended them, they began to shrinke.”— 
Holinshed: Hist. Scotland (an. 834). 

4. To recoil, as in horror, distrust, disgust, 
or fear. : 

ial had been deeper in and shrank 
with eae abject cackor frase a fics korteee 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

5. To express or indicate fear, horror, or 
pain, by a contraction or shrugging of the 
body. 

“ And when I bend, retire and shrink, 

Says, ‘ Well—tis more than one would think.’” 
Cowper ; Poet, Oyster, & Sensitive Plant, 
B. Transitive: 
1, To cause to shrink or contract. 
“Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams.” Milton: Lycidas, 138 

*2. To withdraw. (Milton.) 


{To shrink on: To fix firmly on by 
causing to shrink, as a tire on a wheel ora 
hoop round a cannon is shrunk on by making 
it slightly smaller than the part it is to fit 
expanding it by heat till it can be sli ped 
into its place, and then allowing it to coo. 


* shrink, s. (SuRin«, v.] 


1. The act or state of shrinking; a spon- 
taneous contraction into less compass. 
2. A withdrawing, recoiling, or drawing 
k, as in fear or horror ; recoil. 


“ Receiv'd with such a chear, 
As not a sigh, a look, a shrink bewrays.” 
Daniel ; Civil Wars, 1. 


shrinkage (age as ig), s. [Eng. shrink, v.; 
1. The contraction of a material in cooling ; 


after being heated; or in consequence 
desiccation, as in the case of wood and clay. 
It is an important element to be taken into 
consideration in many mechanical proce 


sire, sir, marine; g6, 


processes, — 


shrinker—shrubbiness 
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*2. The act of shrinking or recoiling, as 
from danger, &c. 

“ By abstaining altogether from action, the public 
no doubt make a further shrinkuge probable.”—St. 
James's Gaztte, Sept. 23, 1885. 

3. Diminution in value: as, shrinkage of 

real estate. 


ghrink’-ér, s. (Eng. shrink, v.; -er.] One 
who shrinks or withdraws from danger, &e. 


“We are no cowardly shrinkers, 
But true Englishmen bred.” 
Old Sea Song; Neptune's Raging Fury. 


shrink’-ing, pr. par. ora. (SHRINK, v.] 


shrinking-head, s. 

Founding: A body of molten metal in the 
Cae of a mould, to supply metal to the casting 

uring shrinking. Also called a Sinking head. 


shrink-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. shrinking ; -ly.] 
In a shrinking manner ; by shrinking 


shrite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A local name 
for the thrush. 


* shriv’-al-ty, s. 


shrive (pa. t. shrove, pa. par. shriven), v.t. & 4. 
[A.S. scrifan (pa. t. serdf, pa. par. scrifen), 
borrowed from Lat. scribo = to write, to draw 
up a law, hence to impose a legal obligation 
or penalty, to prescribe a penance; ef. Icel. 
skrija = to scratch, to write ; Dan. skrive.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To hear or receive the confession of, as a 
priest. 

“ Save what the father must not say 
Who shrived him on his dying day.” 
Byron: The Giaour. 

2. To confess and absolve; to grant abso- 

lution to. after confession. 


“ And they shrove the dying Haco, 
And they prayed his bed beside.’”” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. 63, 


*3, To make confession; to confess. 
(Used reflexively.) 


“ Kneel thee down by me, 
And shrive thee so clean of thy deadly sin.” 
Scott» Gray Brother. 


[SHRIEvALry.] 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To administer confession and absolution. 
“ Where holy fathers wont to shrive.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Aug. 
* 2. To confess, to make confession. 
“ And who art thou, thou Gray Brother, 
That I should shrive to thee?” 
Scott: Gray Brother. 
shrivel, v.i. & t. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat 
considers it a frequentative form from Old 
Northumbrian screpa=to pine away; cf. 
Norweg. skrypa=to waste, skryp, skryvy= 
transitory, frail; Sw. dial. skryyp =to shorten, 
contract ; skryp = weak, feeble; Icel. skrjupr 
= brittle, frail.] 


A. Intrans.: To contract; to draw or be. 


i drawn into wrinkles ; to become wrinkled or 
corrugated. (Frequently followed by up.) 
“Leaves, if they shrivel and fold up, give them 
drink.”"—Zvelyn, 
B. Trans.; To cause to contract into 
wrinkles or corrugations. 


“ He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from beneath his shriveli’d lips.” 
Cowper: Task, ii, 186. 


oo. *shriv-eld-y, a. (Eng. shrivelled; -y.] 


7 Shrivelled up. 
—. “A poor, ricketty, shriveldy sort of a child.”"—Jfrs, 
Trollope: Michuel Armstrong, ch, iii, 
} shriv’-en, pa. par. ora. [SHRIvE.] 


___ gshriv-ér,s. [Eng. shriv(e); -er.] One who 
: shrives ; a confessor. 


“ The ghostly father now hath done his shrift 
hen he was made a shriver, ‘twas for shift,” 
Shakesp. ; 8 Henry V1., iii. 2 


shyiv-ing, pr. par.,a., &s, [SHrive.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). f 
C, As subst. : Shrift, confession. 
“ Priests ing, hing, shriving, holdin, 
‘up the host.”—“sacaulay Hist. ng, ch. xvii. 
ime *shriving-pew, s. A confessional, 
/ _ *gshriving-time, s. Time in which to 
_ make confession and receive absolution. 


aes the bearers pat to sudden death, 
; shriving-time allow'd.” 
‘ Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2 


h’ of, s. (Hind. sarrdf=abanker.] A banker 
mey-changer. (Hast Indies.) 


ig),s. (SHrorr.] The 


) 


and the separation of | 


* shronk, * skronke, pret. of v. & pa. par. 
(SHRINK, v.] 


* shrood, v.t. [SHRoup, v.] 
shroud, *schroud, *shrud, s. [A.S. 


scrid =a garment, clothing; cogn. with 
Icel. skridh = the shrouds of a ship, furni- 
ture of a church; Norw., Dan., & Sw. skrud 
=dress. Allied to shred (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, A piece, shred, or fragment of stuff. 
“Giue my nakednes 


Some shroud to shelter it. 
Chapman; Homer ; Odyssey vi. 274. 


2. Dress, clothes, a garment, a dress. 
3. The dress of the dead ; a winding-sheet. 


“ Nature’s pleasant robe of green, 
Humanity’s xppointed shroud, enwzaps 
Their wonumeébts and their memory. 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. vii. 
*4, Anything which serves to cover or 
surround ; a surrounding. 
“T stood 
Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 118. 


* 5, A covered place, serving as a retreat or 
shelter, as a den or cave; a vault under a 
church. 


“ Oryptoporticus. A vault or shrowde, as under a 
church or other place.”— Withals. 


*6, Shelter, protection. 


“ Put yourself under his shy oud.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ili. 13. 


*7. The branching top or foliage of a tree. 


“ An equivocal reference to shrouds in the sense of 
Ene branches of a tree.”—Warten. On Milten's A sxaler 
oems. 


II, Technically: 

1. Mach. (Pl.): [Supoupnia, O.). 

2. Nautical (Pl.): 

(1) Large ropes extending from the lower- 
mast heads to the sides of the ship, where 
they are fastened to the dead-eyes, which are 
secured to the channels. They serve to 
steady the mast athwartship, assist the stays 
and backstays in supporting it in a fore-and- 
aft direction, and atford means of ascending 
it. Shrouds are named from their position, 
or from the spar to which they are attached, 
as fore, main, mizzen, topmast, top-gallant, 
&c. The bowsprit-shrouds extend from the 

“head of the bowsprit to the sides of the vessel. 
[FUTTOCK-SHROUDS. ] 


“Mr. Hicks... ordered him to be taken to the 
gang-way, and tied up to the skrouds."—Cook: First 
Voyage, bk. ii, ch. iv. 


(2) The chains by which the funnel is 
braced, in steamers. 


shroud-bridle, s. 


Naut.: A kind of crowfoot fastened to the 
shrouds, to hold sheets, braces, &c. 


shroud-laid, a. 
Rope-making: A term applied to a rope 
made of four strands twisted around a core. 


shroud-_plate, s. 

1. Mach. : [SHRovp, s., IT. 1.}.! 

2. Nautical : : 

(1) An iron plate fixed to a ship’s side for 
the attachment of the shrouds. 

(2) A ring surrounding a mast and.to which 
the futtock-shrouds are secured. 


shroud-rope, s. 
Naut. : A fine quality of hawser-made rope, 
used for shrouds. 


shroud-stopper, s. 

Naut.: A piece of rope made fast, above 
and below the damaged part of a shroud 
which has been injured, by shot or otherwise, 
in order to secure it. 


shroud-truck, s. 

Nawt.: A wooden thimble secured to the 
shrouds and acting as a fair-leader for the 
running-rigging. 


shroud, v.t. & i. [SHRovD, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To shelter or conceal with a shroud or 
covering; to cover, to hide from sight; to 
veil ; to envelope so as to conceal. 

“ Amid the flock’s domestic herd 
His harmless head he hopes to shroud.” 
Scott: The Chase, xxiii. 

2. To put a shroud or winding-sheet on ; to 

dress’for the grave. 
ss "I Edie before thee, shroud me 
In one of these same sheets,” 


3. To lop the branches of. (Prov.) 
* B. Intrans. ; To take shelter or harbour 


*shroude, v. [(SHRovp, v.) 


shr6ud-éd, pa. par. ora. [Surovp, v.] 


shrouded-gear, s, 

Mach. : Cog-gear in which the cogs are pro- 
tected bya flange coming out even with the face 
of the wheel, so that the interdental spaces 
are in effect mortises in the face of the wheel. 


shroud’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [SuRovp, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive: 


Hydraul.-eng.: The annular peripheral plates 
of a water-wheel, forming the ends of the 
buckets; usually termed the sides of the 
buckets, as occupying positions at the sideg 
of the wheel, 


*shréud’-léss, a. [Hng. shroud; -less.] 
Without a shroud. 


“Lies shroudless, unentombed.” 
Dodsley : Metpomene, 


*shroud-y, *shroud-ie, a. [Eng. shroud; 
-y.) Atfording shelter. 


“Tf your stray attendance be yet lodg’d 
Within these shroudie limits,” 
Milton: MS. of Comus, Trinity College, Cambridge 


shrove, pret. of v. [SHRIVE] 


*shrove, ri. [SHrove-ripe.) To join in the 
festivities of Shrove-tide; hence, to make 
merry. 

‘“‘What else, I beseech you, was the whole life of 
this miserable man here, but in a manner a perpet 
shroving?"—Hale: Sermon on Luke xvi. 25 (ed. 1688), 
p. 4. 

Shrove-tide, s. Confession time; speci- 
fically, the time when people were shriven pre- 
paratory to Lent; the period between the 
evening of the Saturday before Quinquagesima 
Sunday and the morning of Ash-Wednesday. 

“ For Easter gloves, or for a Shrove-tide hen, 

Which bought to give, he takes to sell again.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 5, 

Shrove Tuesday, s. Confession Tues- 
day; the day, before Ash-Wednesday, the 
Tuesday after Quinquagesima Sunday, on 
which day all Catholics were accustomed to 
confess to their priest, after which they spent 
the day in merriment and sports, and dined 
on pancakes or fritters. The practice of eat- 
ing pancakes on this day still survives, whence 
the name of Pancake-Tuesday or Pancake-day 
given toit. In Scotland Shrove-Tuesday is 
ealled Fastern’s E’en or Fasten’s E’en 
[FASTENSEVEN, } 


shrov-ing, s. [(SHRove, v.] Performing the 
ceremonies, or enjoying the sports of Shrove. 
tide. 


*shrow, s. (SHREW, s.] A shrew. 


“Tn such a night 
Did pretty Jessica (like a little shrow) 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her.” 
Shakesp. - Merchant of Venice, v. 


shriib (1), *schrub, * shrob, s. [A.S. scrob; 
cogn. with Norw. skrubba ; Dan. dial. skrub; 
_and Eng. scrub (q.v.). ] 

Bot.: A plant having perennial branches 
proceeding directly from the surface of the 
earth without any supporting trunk. It is 
generally taller than a herb, and less tall 
than a tree. From four to twelve feet are 
common dimensions for a shrub, 

“ The flowering skrubs that decorate our door 

Will prosper, though untended and alone.” 

Wordsworth ; Farewell, 
shriib (2), s. (Arab. shirb, shurb =a drink, a 
beverage, from shariba=he drank. Shrub 
and syrup are doublets.) [Saerser.) A drink 
or liqueur, composed of acid, generally that 
of lemons and sugar, with spirit, chiefly rum, 
to preserve it. 


* shriib, v.t. [Surv (1), s.] To prune down, 
so as to preserve a shrubby form. 
“ Though they be well shrubbed and shred, yet they 


begin even now before the spring to bud."—Anderson: — 


Expos. of Benedictus (1573), fol. 64 


shriib’-bér-y, s. [Eng. shrub (1), s.; -ery.] 
1. Shrubs generally or collectively. 
2. A plantation of shrubs, formed as an 
ornament to gardens or pleasure-grounds, 
“All the shore is adorned by a Roy auppeas pai! 
pen aiey houses, shrubberies, and flower —AMacau- 
lay: Hist. Kng., eh. xvi. a 
* shriib’-bi-néss, s. (Eng. shrubby; ~ness.) 
The quality or state of being shrubby. — 
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shriib’-by, a. [Eng. shrub (1), s.; -y-] 
1. Full of or abounding with shrubs. 


“ Due west it rises from this shrubby point.” 
Wilton » Comus, 306, 


2. Resembling a shrub ; specifically applied 
to perennial plants having several woody 
stems. 

“ The land about it is dry and sandy, bearing only a 
few shrubby trees."—Dampier : Voyages, ch, vi. 

8. Consisting of shrubs or brushwood. 

“ The shrubby herbage on their meagre hills.” 
Armstrong: Art of Preserving Health, 

shrubby-trefoil, s. 

Bot.: The genus Ptelea (q.v.), and spec. 
Ptelea trifoliata, 


*gshriib-léss, a. [Eng. shrub (1), 8.; -less.] 
Destitute of shrubs. 
“ And was scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mists” 

Byron: Prisoner of Chillon, ix. 
ghriff, s. [A variant of scwrf or scruf.) Re- 
fuse, rubbish ; the refuse or dross of metals ; 
light dry wood used as fuel. (Prov.) 


shrig, *shrug-gyn, v.t. & i. [Dan. skrugge, 
skrukke = to stoop; Sw. dial. skrukka, skruga 
=to sit in a crouching position.] 

A. Trans.: To draw up; to contract; al- 
ways used with reference to the shoulders, 
and to denote a motion or action implying 
dislike, dissatisfaction, doubt, or the like. 

“He shrugged up his shoulders, and seemed to be 
terrified."—Anson: Voyages, bk, iii., ch. ix. 

* B. Intrans. : To raise, draw up, or contract 
the shoulders, as to denote dislike, dissatis- 
faction, doubt, or the like. 


“ He grins, smacks, shrugs, and such an itch endures, 
As ‘prentices aud school-boys, which do know 
Of some gay sport abroad, yet dare not go.” 


Donne ; Satires, i1. 
shriig,s. (SHRua, v.] The act of shrugging 
the shoulders ; a drawing up or raising of the 
shoulders, as to denote dislike, dissatisfaction, 
doubt, or the like. 


“ His shoulders witnessing by many a shrug, 
How much his feeliugs suffer'd.” 
Cowper: Hope, 415, 


shrink, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SHRINK] 


shrunk-on, a. (SHRINK, v., J.] 


shriink’-en, pa. par. or a. (SarivK.] Shrunk ; 
shrivelled up; withered, contracted. 


“To build for giants, and for his vain earth, 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome.” 
Byron: Childe Hurold, iv. 152 


shitels, s. (Prob. connected with shock, a.] 

1. A shell or covering; a husk or pod, 
especially the shell or covering of a nut, or 
the husk of corn. 

2. The case or covering of the larve of cer- 
tain insects. 


“Larve when rising to the surface and before 
emerging from the shuck.”"—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 


3. A shock, a stook, 


shitck, v.t. [SHuck, s.] To shell; to remove 
the shucks or husks of. 


“ Shucking peas in the barn,”—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 13, 1886, 


shiid’-der, *shod-er, *schud-er, 
* schod-er, v.i. [A frequentative verb, from 
the same root as scud (q.v.); ef. O. H. Ger. 
schiittern = to shake, to tremble, to quake.] To 
tremble or shake, as in fear, horror, aversion, 
or cold ; to shiver, to quake. 
“* Shuddering with fear.” Dyer: The Fleece, ii. 


By os 
shud’-der, s. [Sxupprr, v.] A trembling or 
shaking, as in fear, horror, aversion, or cold ; 
@ snivering. 
; “ Terribly swear 
Into strong shudders.” J 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iv. 3 


shiid’-dér-ing, pr. par. ora. [SHuppER, v.] 


shid’-der-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. shuddering ; 
-ly.] In a shuddering manner ; with shudders, 
“We listen shudderingly f reeping tiger.”— 
Aortbner's Magazine, Sepe, Mrt, p. Sa es 
shude, s. [Etym. doubtful, but prob. con- 
nected with shed, v.] The husks of rice and 
other refuse of rice-mills, largely used to 
adulterate linseed-cake. (Simmonds.) 


shif’-fle, v.t. & i. [A doublet of scuffle, and a 
frequent. from shove (q.v.); Low Ger. schuffeln, 
schiifeln.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To push or shove from one to the other ; 
to shove one way and the other. 


“ Shuffing her threads about the livelong day.” 
Cowper: Truth, 820, 


shrubby—shunt 


2. To mix by pushing or passing from one 
place to another; to throw into disorder : 
specif., to change the relative positions of, as 
of cards in a pack, 

“A mere undistinguish’d chaos, where sense and 
reason, brute and man, are shusled together without 
any order.”—Scott ; Chrisiian Life, pt. i, ch. ii 

3, To remove or introduce with some arti- 
ficial or fraudulent confusion. 

“ Her mother, 
Now firm for doctor Caius, hath appointed 
That he shall likewise shujle her wway. 
Shukesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 6. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To change the relative position of cards 
in a pack by moving. 

“To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 


Her iningled suits and sequences,” 
Cowper : Task, i. 474. 


*2. To shift, to move about. 

“!'The wind] soon came abont again to the east, and 
blew a gentle gale; yet it often shuffled about to the 
8. £."—Dampier ; Voyages (an. 1686). 

3. To change position, to shift ground, to 

evade questions, to prevaricate ; to practise 
shifts to elude detection, 


*4, To struggle, to shift, to make shift. 


‘Your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itself.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 


5. To move with a slovenly and dragging 
gait. 


“ Shugfle away with slippered feet to their offices,”"— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1, 1886. 


6. To shove, push, or move the feet noisily 
to and fro on the floor; to scrape the floor 
with the feet. 


J 1. To shuffle off: 
(1) Trans.: To get rid of; to rid one’s self 
of; to shake off. 


“When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii, 1. 


(2) Intrans.: To move off in a slovenly, 
dragging manner ; to evade, to equivoeate. 

“Tf, when a child is questioned for any thing, he 
persist to shefle it off with a falsehood, he must be 
chastised.”—Locke - On Education, 

*2. To shufle wp: To throw together in 
haste; to make up or form in confusion or 
with fraudulent disorder, 


“They sent forth their precepts to convent them 
before a court of commission, and there used to shuffle 
up & summary proceeding by examination, without 
trial of jury.”"—Bacon, 


shiif’-fle, s. (SHUFFLE, v.] 

1, A pushing, shoving, or jostling ; the act 
of shuffling, mixing, or throwing into con- 
fusion by change of places; specif., the act 
of changing the relative position of cards ina 
pack by shuffling them. 


“ All ill-favouredly cobbled and jumbled together, 
by the unguided agitation and rude shuffles of matter.” 
—Bentley : Boyle Lectures. 


2. An evasion, a trick, an artifice, 


“Socinus’s pretended reasons against the notion of 
remeiibrance were mere shugle and pretence.”"— Water- 
land: Works, vii. 64. 


3. In dancing, a rapid scraping movement 
with the feet. 


* shuffle-board, s. The same:s SHovEL- 
BOARD (q.V.). 


* shuffle-cap, s._ A play in which money 
is shaken in a cap or hat. 

“He lost his money at chuck-farthing, shuffe-cap, 

and all-fours.”—Arbuthnot. ‘ 

shuffle-scale, s. 

Tailoring: A measure used by tailors. It 
is graduated at both ends, each end being in- 
dependently adjustable. 


. shuffle-wing, s. <A local name for the 
hedge-sparrow, Accentor modularis. 


shif’-flér, s. [Eng. shufl(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who shuttles ; one who mixes up the 
cards previous to dealing. 
2. One who walks or moves with a slovenly, 
dragging gait. 
3. One who prevaricates or equivocates; a 
prevaricator. , 
“The great ; ”» 
sWandoas Werke wan se 
shiif’-fling, pr. par., a., & s. (SHUFFLE, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Moving with a slovenly, dragging gait. 


“Tis like the forced gait of a shufiling nag.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 1. 


2. Prevaricating, evasive. 


C, As subst. : The act of mixing or changing | 


the relative position of things, as of cards; 
evasion ; escape by artifice or trick. 
“But 'tis not so above : 

There is no shujfling.” Shukesp, ¢ Hamlet, i, 8, 

shuffling-plates, s. pl. 

Locksmith.: A series of isolated slabs or 
boards, made to advance in a given plane 
then to drop down, return on a lower level 
beneath another set of advancing plates, and 
then rise to repeat the movement, 


shif-fling-ly, adv. [Eng. shuffling; -ly.) 
In a shuffling manner; with shuffling ; eva- 
sively, prevaricatingly. 


“T may go shufflingly, for I was never before walked 
in traimmels; yet I shall drudge and moil at con- 
stancy, till I have worn off the hitching in my pace."— 
Dryden; Spanish Friar, i. 


*shug, vi. [SHoa.] 
1. To shrug ; to writhe the body, as persons 


with the itch; to scratch. (Prov.) 
* 2. To crawl, to sneak. 
*shulde, * shul-den, v.i. [(SHouLD.] 


shule, shool,s. [SHovet, s.] (Scotch.) 
* shullen, * shuln, * shul, v.i. 
shi/-mach, s. [Sumacu.] 


shiin, *shonien, *shunien, vi. [A.S, 
scunian, onscinian, orig. =to flee away, to 
hurry off; cogn. with Icel. skunda, skynda ; 
Dan. skynde; Sw. skynda sig = to hasten, to 
hurry, to speed.] 

1. To avoid ; to keep clear of or away from 3, 
to get or keep out of the way of; to avoid, to 
shriuk from, to eschew, to elude, 


“Placed in such a light as to be shunned by every. 
boy in the school.”—Goldsmith - The Bee, 


* 2. To decline, to neglect. 


“T have not shunned to declare the whole counsel of 
God."—Acts xx. 27. 


*shtin-léss, a. [Eng. shun; -less.] Not to 
. be avoided or escaped ; inevitable. 


“ Alone he entered 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shuniess destiny.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ii. 2, 


shint, * schont, * schount, * schownt,. 
* schunt, v.i. & t. [Icel. skunda = to speed.) 
[Suun.] 
A. Intransitive: 
* 1, To start aside ; to step or go aside, 


“T shunted from a peyke,” 
Little John Nobody. (IHalliwelt.) 


*2. To escape; to get away. 
“Tfat ye shap you to shount.” Alexander, 2,143. 
3. To go away ; to depart, to shift, 


“ Wider Sie managed to shunt away from the 
question of ormon morality altogether.”—Daiy 
Jelegraph, Oct. 14, 1886. 


*4, To pat off; to delay. 

5. To turn or be turned from one line of 
rails to another; to be switched from one rail- 
way track to another; figuratively, to be 
diverted from one’s original purpose. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To shun, to avoid. (Prov.) 

2. To give a start to; to shove. 

3. To move or turn aside: as, 

(1) To turn a railway train from the main 
line into a siding ; to switch off. 


“Tn goods trains the guard, moreover, has to shunt 
and marshal the wagons.”—St. James's Gazette, Sept. 23, 
1885. 


(2).To shift to another circuit, as an electric 
current. 

4, To get rid of; to push or set aside; to 
free from, as something disagreeable. 


“ Ee did not do me any harm, and a friendly police- 
man came up aud gently shunted him.”—Duily J'ele~ 
graph, March 15, 1886 


shiint, s. [Suunv, v.] 

1. The act of turning aside; specif. , the turn- 
ing off or shuuting of a railway train from the 
main line into a siding, so as to leave the main 
line clear. 

2. Ordn.: The transferrence of the studs on 
a projectile from the deeper to the shallower 
sides of the grooves of a gun in passing along 
the bore, so that it may leave the bore axially, 
as is effected in Armstrong’s and some other 
systems of rifling. 

3. Teleg.: A wire used to divert a portion 
of the current. 


shunt-gun, s. ; \ 
Ordn.: A rifled gun having two sets of 
grooves, one down which the studs on the 


(SHALL) 


(Prov.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ©=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


projectile are passed in loading, and another, 
not so deep, along which the studs pass in 
discharging, thus fitting tightly in the shal- 
lower rifling of the double groove, the ball 
being shunted from one set to the other at the 
bottom of the bore by the explosion of the 
charge. 


shiint’-ér, s. (Eng. shunt, v.; -er.] One who 
shunts ; specif. a servant employed on a rail- 
way to shunt or switch off a train or carriage 
from one line to another, 


shire, pret. of v. [SHEAR, v.] (Svotch.) 


shurf, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A puny, insig- 
nificant person ; a dwarf. (Scotch.) 


* shurk, v.i. [SHark, v.] 


shit, * shitte, * shutte (pa. t. * shette, * shit, 
shut, pa. par. * schit, * shette, * shit, shut), v.t. 
& i. [A.8. seyttan =to shut, prop.= to fasten 
with a bolt or sliding-bar (shuttle), which 
took its name from being shot across ; O. Dut. 
schut = an arrow, a dart; Dut. schutten = to 
shut in, to lock up ; schut =a fence, a screen, 
a partition; Ger. schtitzen = to protect, to 
shut off water; schutz = a guard, a flood-gate.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To close, so as to bar egress or ingress ; 
to bar. ‘ 


“Jesus cam while the yatis weren schit, and stood 
eects myddil and seide pees to you."—Wyclife: 
ohn Xx. 


2. To close by bringing the parts close 
together : as, To shut a book. 

3. To. forbid or bar entrance into; to pre- 
vent access to ; to bar, to prohibit. 


“ Shall that be shut to man, which to the beast 
Is open?” Milton: P. L., ix, 691, 


4, To inclose, to surround, to confine, to 
hem in. 


“ Shut me nightly in a charnel-house.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. 1. 
5, To cover over or up. (Often followed 
by up.) 

“And shutting up their windows to prevent any of 
their es from being seen.”"—Anson: Voyages, 
bk. ii., ch. v. 

6. To preclude, to exclude. 


“On various seas not only lost, 
But shut from every shore, and barred from every 
coast.” Dryden. (Todd,) 


* 7, To contract, to harden. (Deut.xv. 7.) 

B. [ntrans.: To close itself; to be closed; 
as, A door shuts of itself; flowers shut at night. 

Yi. To shut in: 

(1) To inclose, to confine. (Genesis vii. 16.) 

(2) To cover or intercept from view: as, 
The headland shuts in the view. 

2. To shut off: 

(1) To exclude, to intercept: as, To shut off 
from supplies. 

(2) To prevent or stop the passage of, as 
steam to an engine, by closing the throttle- 
valve. 

3. To shut out: To preclude from entering ; 

. to deny or refuse admission to; to exclude, 

4, To shut up: 

Q) Transitive: 

a) To close; to make fast; to secure the 
entrance into. 

“ Shut up your doors.” Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4. 

(b) To inclose, to confine: as, To shut up a 
prisoner. 

*(c) To bring to an end; to terminate. 
Dryden.) 

*(d) To bar. 


‘ “Our halberds did so shut up his passage.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, iv. & 


2«0) To unite, as two pieces of metal by weld- 
Se 
. (f) To cause to become silent by argument, 
; retort, authority, or force; to cause to cease ; 
to put an end to the action of. (Collog.) 
G (2) Intrans.: To cease speaking ; to become 
. silent. (Collog.) 
5. To shut wp shop: To come to an end; to 
cease to exist. 
“Tt would not be many months before, to use a 
homely expression, our mercantile marine would shut 
up shop."—Palt Mall Gazette, Oct. 29, 1884. 
shit, pa. par.,a.,&s. (SHut, x] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
LT, Ordinary Language: 
1, Closed, barred, fastened. 


shit’-tér, v.t. 


shit’-ting, pr. par., a., & s. 


shunter—shy 


2. Rid, free. (Followed by of.) 

3. Not resonant or sonorous; dull. (Said 
of sound.) 

II. Orthoepy: Having the sound suddenly 
interrupted or stopped by a succeeding con- 
sonant, as the iin grit. 

C, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of shutting ; close. 


“Since the shut of evening none had seen him, 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, iv. 1. 


* 2. A small door or cover ; a shutter. 


“Tn a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about 
one-third part of an inch broad, made in the shut of 
a window, I placed a glass prism.”—WNewton. 


II, Metal-work.: The. line of junction of 
two pieces of etal united by welding. 
GJ Cold shut : [CoLD-sHUT]. 


shite, s. (Cauts, Soot, s.] 


shut’-tér, s. [Eng. shut, v.; -er.] 

I, Ord. Lang.; One who or that which 
shuts or closes. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Joinery: A framing hung upon hinges to 
the sash-frame of a window, and serving to 
close out the light or spectators. There are 
inside and outside shutters. The former are 
usually in several pieces, called flaps, which 
are hinged together and fold into a casing 
ealled a boxing. ([FRontT-sHuTTeR.] Some 
shutters are arranged to be opened and closed 
by a sliding movement, either horizontally or 
vertically ; and others, particularly those for 
shops, are rhade in sections, so as to be en- 
tirely removed from the window. 


“ The wealthy, 
In lofty litters borne, can read and write, 
Or sleep at ease; the shutters make it night.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. v. 


2. Found. : [GATE-SHUTTER ; SHUTTLE]. 


shutter-fastening, shutter-hook, s. 
A hook for fastening a shutter, open or shut, 


shutter-hook, s. (SHurreR-FrAsTENING. ] 


shutter-lift, s. A catch on a shop- 
shutter, by which to lift it. 


(Suutrer, s.] To close up or 
protect with shutters. 

“Here is Garraway’s belted and shuttered hard and 

fast."— Dickens : Uncommercial Traveller, xxi. 

(SHvr, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Metal-work. :; The act of joining or welding 
one piece of iron to another. 

shutting-post, s._ The post or joint 
against which a gate or door is closed. 


shiit’-tle, *schit-el, * shit-tle, * schet-yl, 


*schyt-tyl, *shyt-tell, s. [A.S. scyttels, 
from scut-, base of pl. of pa. t. of scedtan = to 
shoot (q.v.); cogn. with Dan. skytle, skyttel = 
a shuttle; Sw. dial. skyttel, skottel.] [SHoor, 
Suout. | 

1. Weaving: An instrument used by weavers 
for shooting or passing the thread of the weft 
from one side of the web to the other, between 


the threads of the warp. Itis a boat-shaped | 


piece of wood which carries a bobbin or cop, 


containing the yarn of the weft or woof. The | 


shuttle sometimes has wheels to facilitate its 
motion. It is thrown by hand or by the fly. 
In the latter case, the ends of the shuttle-race 
form boxes into which the shuttle is received, 
and out of which it is driven by a smart blow 
from a pin called a driver or prcker. There is 
one of these pins on each side of the loom, 
and they are connected by a cord to which a 
handle is attached. Holding the handle in 
his right hand, the weaver moves the two 
pins together in each direction alternately by 
a sudden jerk. The fly-shuttle was invented 
by John Kay, of Bury, in 1735. The shuttle 
for haircloth weaving has no pirn, but a 
spring-catch to hold the ends of the hair 
forming the weft, and carry them through the 
shed when the shuttle is thrown. 
“Ye weavers all your shuttles throw, 
And bid broad-cloths and serges grow.” 
Gay: Shepherd's Week, 1. 

2. Sewing-mach.: The sliding thread-holder 
which carries the lower thread between the 
needle and the upper thread, to make a lock- 
stitch. 

3, Hydraul.-eng.: The gate which opens to 
allow the water to flow on to a wheel, That 


ia. 
La 
> 


* shit/-tle-cork, s. 
shwan’-pan, schwan’-pan, s. [Chin.] A 
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side of a wheel which receives the water is 
known as the shuttle-side. 


4, Found. : [GaTE-SHUTTER). 
shuttle-binder, s. [Binprr, B, 5.] 


shuttle-box, s. 

1, [Box (3), s., II. 6. (2).] 

2. One of a set of compartments containing 
shuttles with differently-coloured threads, 
and brought in relation with the picker ac- 
cording to the pattern. 


* shuttle - brained, a. 
steady, fickle. 


shuttle-check, s. 

Weaving : A contrivance to prevent a 
shuttle from bouncing out of the box by re- 
coil, [SHUTTLE-BINDER.] 


shuttle-race, s. [Lav-RAcz.] 
shuttle-shaped dart, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Agrotis puta. 
shuttle-train, s. 


Railway: A train that goes backwards and 
forwards over the same distance, the position 
of the engine only being changed. 


Volatile, un- 


*ghiit’-tle, v.i. (Snurrie, s.; cf. Scurr.y.] 


To move quickly backwards and forwards, 
like a weaver’s shuttle. 


“Their corps go marching and shuttling in the in- 
terior of the country,”—Carlyle: French Revol., pt. ii. 
bk, vi., ch. i. 


shit’-tle-céck, * shiit’-tel-cock, s. (Eng. 


shuttle, s., and cork. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A cork stuck with feathers, 
which is struck with a battledore; also the 
game itself. ; 

“With dice, with cards, with balliards farre unfit, 

With shuttelcocks, misseeming manlie wit.” 
Spenser» Mother Hubberds Tale. 

2. Bot.: Periptera punicea, a malvaceous 
plant, a native of Spain. The flowers have 
the shape of a shuttlecock. 


*ghiit’-tle-cock, v.t. (Saurriecoox, s.] To 


bandy or throw backwards and forwards like 
ashuttlecock. (Lit. & fig.) 
“Tf the phrase is to be shuttlecocked between us.”~ 
Thackeray : Virginians (pocket ed.), ii. 264. 


(SHUTTLECOCK, s.] 


Chinese calculating machine, similar to the 
Roman abacus, and used in the same manner. 
[ABacus.] 


shy, *schey, *shie, *skey, *skyg, a. 


[A.8. sceéh = timid; Dan. sky = shy, skittish ; 
Sw. skygg; M. H. Ger. schreih, schieh ; Ger. 
scheu. | 


1, Fearful of near approach; keeping ata 
distance ; timid, readily frightened. 

“They are very shy, therefore it is hard to shoot 

them.”— Dampier : Voyages (an. 1683). 

2. Sensitively timid ; reserved, modest, 
bashful, coy, retiring ; not familiar or free of 
behaviour. 

“ Like some shy maid in convent bred.” 
Scott: Rokeby, il. 16, 

3. Cautious, wary, careful, chary. (Followed 
by of.) ; : 

ene chee sa coe 

4, Suspicious, distrustful, jealous. 
rally followed by of.) 

5. Having less money staked than the rules 
of the game require. (Betting slang.) 


(Gene- 


shy, v.i. & t. [Suy, a.] 


A. Intransitive: 

1. To start or turn aside suddenly from any 
object which startles or causes fear. (Said of 
a horse.) 

“Shy, sir°—he wouldn't shy if he was to meet a 
vaggin-load of monkeys, with their tails buint oif,”~ 
Dickens : Pickwick Papers, ch. v. 

2. To throw stones. 

B. Trans.: To throw, as a stone, at a per- 
son or thing. 

“With a grievous ‘clod’ in his hat.d to shy at it."— 

Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1885. 


shy, s. [Suy, v.] 


1. The act of starting aside ; a sudden start 
aside made by a horse. 

2. The act of throwing a stone, or the like. 

3. A throw, a fling. [FLING, s., 2.] 


“There you go, Polly; you are always having a shy 
at Lady Ann cer her polanionbs iavucchertay New- 
comes, ch. xvi. 


PORE, J6W1; eat, gell, chorus, ghin, bongh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
pt eat, poll, de aan bined idl iin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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shy’-ly, adv. [Eng. shy, a.5\-ly.] Ina shy | Si-a-mésge’, vt. 


manner; timidly, coyly, bashfully. 


*shyne, v. & 3, [SHINE] 


shy’-néss, s. (Eng. shy, a. ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being shy; reserve, coyness, bash- 
fulness. 


shy’-stér, s. A tricky, unprincipled, or in- 
competent lawyer, or other person. (Slang.) 


si, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A name given in some systems to 
the seve “*h note of the natural or normal 
scale (scuc of C); in others to the seventh 
note of any diatonic scale. 

si-a-go-ni-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. siagoni(wm); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Entom.: A sub-family of Carabide or of 
Staphylinide, Predatory beetles found chiefly 
in sandy districts around the Mediterranean. 


si-a-go'-ni-tim, s. (Lat. siagones =the maxil- 
lary muscles.) 

Entom.: The typical genus of Siagonine 
(q.v.). They have porrected horns on the 
head and thorax. The males are in two sets, 
differing greatly in the size of their bodies 
and in the development of their horns. The 
females are the more numerous sex. (Darwin: 
Descent of Man, ch. viii., x.) 


t si-a-gusch, s. [Pers, = black ear.] 
Zool.: Felis caracal, the Caracal (q.v.) 


si-al-a-gogue, s. 


si-a-li-a, s. [From (Motacilla) sialis, the 
Linnean name of the Blue-bird (q.v.). (Now 
Sialia sialis.)] [Stawts.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Sylviide, sub-family 
Accentorine, with eight species, ranging from 
the United States to Guatemala. Bill short, 
broad at base; nostrils in groove, openir 
elongated ; wings very long and pointed ; hin 
toe moderate. (Tristram, in Wallace: Geog. 
Dist. Anim., ii. 260.) 


gi1-Al-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sial(is); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of Planipennia, Antenne 
bristle-shaped or filiform, ocelli generally pre- 
sent, head nearly in front of the thorax, having 
the mouth in line with it instead of beneath. 
Fore and hind wings similar except that the 
front margin of the anterior pair is more 
dilated. Larve nearly all aquatic, pupe not 
inclosed in a cocoon. 


si-a-lis, s. [Gr. cvadis (sialis) =a kind of 
bird.]} 


(StALOGOGUE.] 


Entom. : The typical genus of Sialide (q.v.). 
Sialis lutaria, common in spring and early 
summer upon walls and palings near water, is 
used by anglers as bait. 


s1-al-d-gogue, s. [Gr. ofadov (sialon) = 
saliva, and aywyds (agdgos) = leading, drawing ; 
a@yw (agd)=to lead.) A medicine which pro- 
motes salivary discharge, as pyrethrum, va- 
rious preparations of inereury, &c. 
§| Garrod divided these medicines into 
Topical or Direct Sialogogues(as Mustard, &c. ), 
and remote (as Mercurial Salts). 


gl-a-mang, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Hylobates syndactylus, a Gibbon from 
Sumatra and the Malay peninsula. It is 
larger than the rest of the genus (True Gib- 
bons), has abnormally long pectoral limbs, 
and the middle and index digits of the pelvic 
limbs are united for nearly the whole length. 
A laryngeal air-sac is present. It can walk 
fairly well in the erect position, by balancing 
itself with its arms, or by placing them over 
the head, and is quiet and affectionate in cap- 
tivity. 

Si-a-meése’, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Siam, i 
inhabitants, or iene 4 aad 

B. As substantive: 


1. (Sing. or Pl.): An inhabitant or i 
or the inhabitants of Siam, ee 
2. The language of the people of Siam. It 
is monosyllabic and uninfleeted, 
Siamese coupling, s. A hose coup- 
ling which serves to divide one stream into 
two, or unite two streams into one. 
Siamese-muggar, s. 
Zool.: Crocodilus siamensis, 


‘fate, fat, fare, gmidst, what, fall, ‘father 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, c 


shyly—sibylline 


To double or divide the 
volume (of a stream) by means of.a Siamese 
coupling; a term derived from the “Siamese 
Twins,” and used by firemen. (U.S.) 


*gib, *sibe, *sybbe, s. & a. [A.8._ sid, 
syb = peace, quiet, agreement.] [GossIP.] 
* A, As subst.: A relation. 
“ Our puritans, very sibs unto those fathers of the 


society [the Jesuits]."—Mountague « Appeale to Cesar, 
p. 139. ‘ 
B. As adj.: Related, akin, in affinity, 
related by consanguinity. (Scotch.) 
“They been but litel sibbe to you, and the kin of 
youre enemies ben nigh sibbe to hem.”—Chaucer : 
Tale of Melibeus. 


4] Marlowe uses the word as an endearing 


term of address. 
“ Tush, Sib, if this be all, 
Valois and I will soon be friends again.” 
Edward I., iii, 1. 


sib’-a-ry,s. [SEVEREE.] 


Sibbald, s. [Dr. Robert Sibbald, who wrote 
on the fauna of Scotland towards the close of 
the seventeenth century.] (See compound.) 


Sibbald’s rorqual, s. 

Zool.: Balenoptera sibbaldii, one of the 
largest forms, abundant in the Arctic regions ; 
black above; slate-gray below, varied with 
white spots. 


sib-bal’-di-a, s. (Srppaxp.] 

Bot. : Formerly a genus of Potentillee, now 
reduced to a sub-genus of Potentilla, Calyx 
in ten alternately large and small segments ; 
petals, five to seven, sometimes wanting ; 
stamens four to ten; achenes four to ten. One 
British species, Potentilla (formerly Sibbaldia) 
procumbens. It is a small glaucous, hairy 
plant, with trifoliolate leaves and small yel- 
low flowers, occurring abundantly on the 
Scottish mountains. 


* sibbe, a. &s. [Srs.] 


sib’-bens, * siv-vens, s. 
def. see extract.] 


“ Sibbens.—This term, derived froma Scotch word, 
signifying ‘kindred,’ is suggestive of a disease preva- 
lent in families, and presumed to be a form of chronic 
syphilis."—Quain: Dict. Med. (ed. 1883), p. 1,481. 


Si-bér’-i-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to Siberia, a large extent of Russian territory 
in the north of Asia. 


Siberian-crab, s. 
Bot.: Pyrus prunifolia, introduced into 
English gardens from Siberia, a.p. 1758. 


Siberian-dog, s. 

Zool.: A variety of the Esquimaux dog, 
but of larger size-ana@ more docile temper. 
They do not stand so high as the pointer, but 
their thick hair, three or four inches long in 
the winter, gives them an appearance of 
greater stoutness. Under this hair is a 
coating of soft, fine wool, which begins to 
grow inthe winter, and drops off in the spriag. 
Muzzle sharp, generally black ; ears erect. 


Siberian pea-tree, s. 
Bot. : The papilionaceous genus Caragana, 


Siberian sub-region, s. 

Zool. & Geog. : A division of the Palearctic 
region, extending from Kamtchatka and 
Behring’s Straits, and from the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean to the Himalayas of Sikkim in 
29° N. lat. 

si-ber’-ite, s. 
suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min. : The same as RUBELLITE (q.v.). 

sib’-il-ang¢e, s. [Eng. sibilan(t); -ce.] The 


quality or state of being sibilant; a sibilamt 
or hissing sound. 


(For etym. and 


Hoe ng Siberi(a), where found ; 


*sib’-il-an-cy, s. [Eng. sibilan(t); -cy.] 
The quality or state of being sibilant, or of 
being pronounced or uttered with a hissing 
sound, as s or z 


sib’-il-ant, a. & s. (Lat. sibilans, pr. par. of 
sibilo = to hiss. ] 

A. As adj.: Hissing; making a hissing 
sound ; uttered or pronounced with a hissing 
sound, 

“Tt were easy to add a nasal letter to each of the 
other pair of lisping and sibilant letter,”—Holder : 
Elements of Speech. 

B. As subst. : A letter which is pronounced 

or uttered with a hissing sound of the voice, 
as s or 2 


+ sib’-il-ate, v.t. (Lat. sibilatum, sup. of 
sibilo = to hiss.] To pronounce with a hissing 
sound, as that of s or 2; to mark with 8 
character indicating such pronunciation. 


* sib-il-a’-tion, s. [Sipmate.] The act of 
hissing, or of pronouncing with a hissing 
sound ; a hissing sound ; a hiss. 

“S has in English the same Bone sound as in 
other languages, and unhappily prevails in so many 
of our words, that it produces in the ear of a 
ES & continued sibilation."—Johnson: Eng. 

ict., let. S. 


* sib’-il-a-tor-y, a. 
Hissing, sibilous. 


[Eng. sibilat(e) ; -ory.] 


* sib’-il-otis, a. (Lat. sibilus, from sibilo= 
to hiss.] Hissing, sibilant. 


sib’-il-iis, s. [Lat.=a hissing, a whistling.] 
Pathol. : A dry sound like a sibilant murmur 
heard by auscultation in bronchitis ; it indi- 
cates that the air-tubes are partially narrowed. 


* sib’-rede,s. [A.S.] Relationship, relations. 
(Gower: C. A., viii.) 


sib-thorp’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sibthorp(ia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Rhinanthidee (q.v.). 


sib-thorp’-i-a, s. [Named after Dr. Humphry 
Sibthorp, prof. of botany at Oxford in the 
eighteenth century.] 

Bot.: Moneywort; the typical genus of 
Sibthorpee (q.v.). Calyx in four to eight 
deep spreading segments ; corolla subrotate, 
four to eight cleft ; stamens as many as the 
lobes of the corolla or one fewer; stigma 
capitate; capsule membranous, compressed, 
two-celled, two-valved, loculicidal. Known 
species four or five, widely distributed. One, 
Sibthorpia ewropea, is British, but very rare. 
It has a creeping stem, and pink flowers, with 
two small yellowish lobes. 


Sib’-yl, * Syb’-il, *Syb-ill, s. [Lat. Sidylla, 
from Gr. SiBvAAa (Sibulla) = a Sibyl.] 

1. Class. Myth.: One of a number of certain 
women supposed to be inspired by heaven, 
who flourished in different parts of the ancient 
world. According to Varro, the Sibyls were 
ten in number: Persica, Delphica, Cumea 
(of Cume, in Italy), Erythrea, Samia, Cumana 
(of Cyme, in Aolis, called Amaltheza, Hero- 
phile, and Demophile), Hellespontica, Phrygia, 
who prophesied at Ancyra, Libyssa, and 
Tiburs, called Albunea, worshipped at Tibur. 
Besides these there were a Hebrew, a Chaldean, 
a Babylonian, an Egyptian, a Sardinian Sibyl, 
and some others. It is considered, however, 
most probable that the first eight of these were 
in reality identical. The most celebrated of the 
whole number was the Cymzan (Amalthea), 
who is said to have offered the Sibylline Books, 
originally nine in number, and which were 
supposed to contain the fate of the Roman 
Empire, to Tarquin the Proud. Tarquin re- 
fusing to give the price she asked, she went 
away and burnt three of them. Returning 
with the remainder, she again offered these to 
the king at the same price, and on his second 
refusal departed again, and returned with 
three, which she still offered at the same 
price as the original nine. The king, struck 
with her conduct, at last acceded to her offer, 
and entrusted the care of the books to certain 
priests (the quindecemviri). They were pre- 
served in a stone chest beneath the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, and were consulted in 
times of public danger or calamity. They 


were destroyed by the fire that consumed the — 


Capitolin the Marsic war. After this calamity, 
ambassadors were sent to collect fragments 
of Sibylline prophecies in various countries ; 
from these Augustus formed two new books, 
which were deposited in the temple of the 
Palatine Apollo. Sibylline verses are often 
quoted by Christian writers, as containing 
prophecies of Christianity ; but these are for- 
geries of the second century, (Ramsay.) 


2. A prophetess, a sorceress, a fortune- 
teller, a witch. (Byron: Dream.) 


sib’-yl-line, a. [Lat. sibyllinus.] Of or per- 
taining to the Sibyls ; written, composed, or 
uttered by a Sibyl; prophetical, like the 
utterances of the Sibyls. 


“The other extream may be, in concluding the 
whole business of the sibyiline oracles (as any ways 
relating to Christianity) to have been a mere cheat 
and figment,”"—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 282. 


sibylline-books, sibylline-oracles, 
8. pl. [SIBYL.] 


3 wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
lib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », ce = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


sibyllist—sickled 
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sib’-Vl-list, s. (Eng. Sibyl; -ist.] A devotee 
of or believer in the Sibyls ; a believer in the 
Sybilline oracles. 


“Upon Celsus mentioning a sect of Christians called 
Sibyllists, Origen tells us, that these were such as using 
the Jae timonies, were called so in way of dis- 
grace, by other Christians, who would not allow the 
sibyl to have been a prophetess,”—Cudworth : Intell. 
System, p. 284. 


sic, adv. [Lat.=so.] Thus, so, (A word 
often used within brackets in quoting, in 
order to call attention to the fact that the 
word or words are quoted exactly and literally. 
It is generally used to indicate that there is 
or seems to be a mistake in the original, or to 
express a difference of opinion, or contempt.) 


sic, a. [(Sucu.] (Scotch.) 
*gic'-a-more, s. 
sic’—ca, s. [Hind.] An Indian jeweller’s weight 
of about 180 grains troy. 
* sicca-rupee, s. [RUPEE.] 
sic’-can, a. [Eng. such; -an.] Such; such 


kind of. (Scotch.) 

“Na, na! if ye are nae friend to kirk and the king, 

and are detained as. siccan a person.’—Scott: Waverley, 
ch. Xxx. 

sic’-car, sik’-kar, a. 


* sic’-cate, v.t. [Lat. siccatus, pa. par. of sicco 
=to dry; siccus =dry.] To dry. 


[Sycamore.] 


[SrckeER.] 


* gic-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. siccatio.] The act or 


process of drying. 


sic’-ca-tive, a. & s. [Lat. siccativus.] 
A. As adj.: Drying; causing to dry; tend- 
ing to dry. 
“The extreme bitterness and siccative faculty.”— 
Sandys: Travels, p. 134. 


B, As subst. : [DRveEr, II. 8]. 


* sic-cif’-ic, a. [Lat. siccificus, from siccus 
=dry, and facio=to make.) Causing dry- 
ness. 


*sic-ci-ty, s. [Lat. siccitas, from siccus= 
dry ; Fr. siccité.] Destitution of moisture ; 
dryness, aridity. 


“That which is coagulated by a fiery siccity, will 
suffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity, as salt 
and sugar.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. i. 


*sice, s. [Fr. six =six.] The number six at 
dice. 

* What reason can he have to presume that he shall 
throw an ace rather than a sice?”—Sout ons, 
vol. i., p. 128, 

S1-¢6-29, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sic(yos); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ec.] ; 


Bot.: A tribe of Cucurbitacee. Placentz 
- not projecting into the cavity. Seed solitary 
from the top of the cell. (Lindley.) 


sigh, a. [Sucu.] 
{ Still used in vulgar talk. 


*gich, s. [A.S.=a watercourse] A little 
current of water which is dry in summer; a 
gutter. (Cowel.) 


Si-cil-i-an, a. & s, [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Sicily or 
its inhabitants. 


* 1, Affected with disease of any kind; ill; 
in bad health. (Still used in this seuse in 
America.) 

“Tie up the knocker, say I'm sick, I’m dead.” 
Pope; Satires, (Prol.) 
2. Affected with nausea; inclined to vomit. 
“Tf you are sick at sea.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iii. 4, 

3. Tending to cause or accompanied with 
sickness: as, a sick headache. 

4, Disgusted; having a strong feeling 
against or dislike to. (Followed by of.) 

**T am sick of this false world.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

5. Feeling ill or disturbed. 

“T am sick at heart.” Shakesp. > Hamlet, i. 1. 

* 6. Applied to any irregular, distempered, 
or corrupt state. 

“ Poor kingdom, sick with civil blows.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 6. 

7. Occupied by or set apart for sick per- 
sons; as, a sick room. 

8. A trade term applied to wine when it 
loses its brightness and becomes turbid; 
caused, according to Pasteur, by low veget- 
able cells or organisms, the growth and de- 
velopment of which are promoted by slight 
elevations of temperature, or exposure to air. 


4 The sick: Persons affected with disease 
collectively. 


sick-bay, s. 
Naut.: A portion of the main deck, usually 
in the bow, partitioned off for invalids. 


sick-bed, s. A bed to which one is con- 
fined by sickness. 


sick-berth, s. An apartment for the 
sick in a man-of-war. 


* sick-brained, a. Disordered in the 
brain ; dissempered in mind. 


*gick-fallen, a. Struck down with 
sickness or illness. 
“‘ A sick-fallen beast.” Shakesp.: King John, iv. 3. 


sick-headache, s. [Mxrcrim, II. 2.] 


sick-list, s. A list containing the names 
of persons laid up by sickness, 


{ On the sick list: Indisposed. 


Sick Man, s. 

Hist. : A term applied to Turkey on Janu- 
ary 15, 1854, by the Czar Nicholas, in a con- 
versation with Sir Hamilton Seymour, the 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg. The 
Czar intimated his opinion that Turkey was 
sick and dying. He therefore proposed that, 
to avoid a European war when the demise 
took place, Russia and Great Britain should 
come at once to a private arrangement as 
to the disposal of the Sick Man’s effects. 
As France was ignored in the arrangement, 
there was some doubt as to the good faith 
of the Czar. The British Government re- 
jected the proposal, intimated its belief in the 
recovery of the Sick Man, and soon after 
fought by his side in the Crimean war. 


* sick, v.t. & i. [Sick, a.] 
A. Trans. : To make sick; to sicken. 
B. Intrans.: To become sick or ill; to 
sicken. 


“Our great grandsire Edward sick'd and died.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1V., iv. 4. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of | sick’-en, v.i. & t. (Eng. sick ; -en.] 


Bicily. 
Sicilian-saffron, s. 
Bot. : Crocus odorus. 


_ GSicilian-vespers, s. pl. A name com- 
monly given to the great massacre of the 


given by the first stroke of the vesper-bell on 
aster Monday in 1282. 


‘si-cil-i-a’-na, si-cil-i-a’-n6, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A graceful dance of the Sicilian 
‘peasantry, set toa melody in @ or }? time, of 
a simple pastoral character. 


-eil’-i-an-ite, s. [Eng. Sicilian ; suff. -ite 
(Min. 

_ Min. : A name suggested for the celestite 
ye from Sicily, because of the exceptional 
i iy of the erystal-groups found in the 

sulphur mines there. 

k, *sek, *seke, * 
; tebe cog. wi 


_ French in Sicily, which began on a signal 
are 2 
i < 


sicke, ‘sik, *silke, 
ith Dut. ziek; Icel. 


A. Intransitive: 
1. To fall ill, to become ill; to fall into 
sickness or disease. 


“My Lord of Southampton and his eldest son 
sickened at the siege."—Howell: Letters, bk. i, let. 15. 


2. To become qualmish or sick at heart ; to 
feel sick ; to be filled with disgust, aversion, 
or abhorence, 


‘“* Pensive she stood on Tlion’s towery hei ht, 
Beheld the war, and sicken'd at the sight.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vi. 469. 


3. To become distempered ; to decay; to 
languish, to become feeble. 


‘“ When love begins to sicken and decay.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 2, 


B. Transitive : 
1. To make sick; to disease. 
2. To make squeamish or qualmish. 
8. To disgust. ; 
*4, To impair, to weaken. 
“ Kinsmen of mine have 


By this so sicken’d their estates.” 
- Shukesp. : Henry VIL, 1.1. 


ck’-en-ing, pr. par. & a. [SicKen.] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 


B. Asadj.; Making sick; causing disgust, 
disgusting. (Byron: Siege of Corinth, xvii.) 


sick-en-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sickening ; -ly.] 
In a sickening manner. 
“Seized her by the arm, with a grip not painful, but 
miokeninigty firm.”—Scribner’s Maguzine, Sept. 1877, 
Pp. 628, 
sic-kér, *sik-er, *sik-ere, a. & adv. 
[Lat. secwrus = secure (q.v.); ef. O. Fris. siker, 
sikur ; Dut. zeker; O. H. Ger. sickur; Ger. 
sicher ; Sw. sdker ; Dan. sikker; Wel. sicr.] 
A. As adj.: Sure, certain, steady, firm 
(Scotch.) 
“ Setting my staff wi’ a’ my skill, 


To keep ine sicker. 
Burns; Death & Doctor Hornbook. 


*B. As adv. : Surely, certainly. 


“ Sicker thou's but a lazy loord.” 


* sic'-kér, * silx-er, v.t. ([SickER, a.] To 
make sure or certain ; to assure. 


“Now be we duchesses both I and ye, 
And sikerde to the regals of Athenes, 
And both hereafter likely to be queenes,” 
Chaucer ; Legend of Ariadne, 
*sic’-kér-ly, t sik-er-ly, adv. [Eng. sicker; 
-ly.] Surely, certainly, firmly. 
“ And by that light she saw hein bothe two, 
But sickerly she n'iste who was who.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,226, 


* sic'-kér-néss, * sik-er-nesse, s. [Eng. 
sicker ; -ness.] Certainty, security ; sureness, 
secureness. (Chaucer: C. T., 9,153.) 


sick”-ish, a. (Eng. sick; -ish.] 
1. Rather sick ; somewhat sick or diseased 4 
feeling sick or squeamish. 


“The medicine had scarce any other sensible opera. 
tion upon her, and did not make her sickish."—Boyle : 
Works, ii. 145. 


2, Somewhat exviting nausea or disgust; 
nauseating : as, a siclish taste. 


sick’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. sickish; -ly.] Ins 
sickish manner, 


Spenser. 


sick’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. sickish; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sickish. 


sic’-kle, * sik-il, *sik-ul, * syck-ell, s. 
[A.8. sicol, from Lat. secula=a sickle, from 
seco = to cut; 
cogn. with Dut. 
sikkel; Icel. 
sigdhr, sigdh; 
Dan. segel; O. 
H.Ger. sihhila ; 
Ger. sickel.] 


1, Husband- 


ry: Areaping- 

hook; ahooked 

blade, flattened ancient 

in the plane of ROMAN MODERN 
its curve and ENCLISH 
sharpened on SICKLES. 


its inner edge, 

used for cutting growing grain. One side uf 
the blade is notched, so as always to sharpen 
with a serrated edge. 


“ The plough he guided, and the scythe he sway'd; 
And the rie corn before his sickle fell.” 
s Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vil. 


2. Astron.: A group of stars in the constel- 
lation Leo, resembling a sickle in form. The 
radiant point of the Leonids is within its area, 


sickle-bills, s. pl. 

Ornithology : 

1. A popular name for the genera Drepan- 
ornis and Epimachus. 

2, Eutoxeres, a genus of Humming-birds, 
with three species, from Central America, re- 
markable for their strong and greatly arched 
bills. When approaching a flower, like other 
Humming-birds, in a direct line, they no 
sooner reach the calyx than they alter the 
position of their body in a downward direction, 
so that they appear to be suspended from the 
flower by the tip of the bill. The sexes are 
alike in plumage, which is rather plain. 

sickle-head, s. 

Husbandry : The pitman-head in a reapinge 
TAB which grasps the end of the cutter- 

ar. 

sickle-pod, s. 

Bot.: Arabis canadensis, 

sickle-shaped, a. Having the shapa 
or form of a sickle, ff bmn | 

* sic'-kled (le as el), a. ([Eng. sickl(e) ; -ed.] 

Furnished with a sickle. ; 
“Tempts the sickled swain into the field.” 
: Thomson: Autumn, 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
=shiis. -ble, dle, &c. = bel, del, 


yo ye 


 F 
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* gic’-kle-man, * sie’-klér, s, [Eng. siclle ; 
man, -er.) One who cuts grain with a sickle ; 
@ reaper. 

“ Their sicklers reap the corn another sows.” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of the Psalms, 

* sick’-léss, a. [Eng. sick; -less.] Free from 
sickness, 

gic’-kle-wort, s. [Eng. sickle, and wort; 
A.S. sicelwyrt. Named from the shape of the 
corolla when seen in profile. (Prior.)] 

Bot. : (1) Prunella vulgaris; (2) Ajuga rep- 
tans. (Britten & Holland.) 


*sick’1i-ly, adv. ([Eng. sickly; -ly.] Ina 
sickly or unhealthy manner ; unhealthily. 
“ His will swayed sickli/y from side to side,” 
Browning : Sordelio, bk. ii. 
sick’-li-néss, s. [Eng. sickly ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being sickly; the 
state of being in ill health or indisposed ; in- 
disposition. 

“ My personal maladies and sickliness cannot rightly 


infer the inefficacy of the medicines I impart or re- 
commeuded.”"—Soyle: Works, v. 316, 


2. The state of being characterized by or 
attended with much sickness ; prevalence of 
sickness or disease; unhealthiness. 


“ Next compare the sickliness, healthfulness, and 
fruitfulness of the several years."—Graunt. Bilis of 
Mortality. 


3. A sickly look or appearance. 
4, The disposition or tendency to generate 
disease : as, the sickliness of a climate, 


sick’-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. sick; -ly.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Somewhat sick, ill, or affected with dis- 
ease; not healthy; habitually indisposed ; 
delicate. 

“The king of Spain was a sickly child."—Macau- 

lay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii 

2. Connected with sickness ; attended with 
or characterized by sickuess; unhealthy ; 
marked by or attended with a wide prevalence 
of disease: as, a sickly season. 

3. Producing or tending to produce disease ; 


unhealthy. 
“Has some sickly eastern waste 
Sent us a wind to parch us at a blast?” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 255, 


4, Faint, weak, languid; appearing un- 
healthy or distempered. 

5. Causing or tending to cause qualmish- 
ness or disgust; sickening. 

“ Feels a sensible distaste for sickly sentimentality 


on the one hand, or outrageous sensationalism on the 
other.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1885, 


*B. As adverb: 
1, Ina sickly manner ; unhealthily. 


“We wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect,” 
Shukesp, : Macbeth, iii. 1. 


2. Reluctantly ; with reluctance or aversion. 
“Cold aud sickly he vented them.” 
Shakesp.; Antony & Cleopatra, iii, 4, 
*sick-ly, v.t. (StcKuy, a.) To make sickly 
or diseased ; to give a sickly appearance to. 
“ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 1, 
y 
sick’-néss, * seke-ness, * sykk-nesse, s. 
[A.8. sedenes, froin sedc = sick.] 

1, The quality or state of being sick or dis- 
eased ; the state of suffering from some dis- 
ease ; disease ; ill-health ; indisposition, ill- 
Thess. 


“T do lament the sickness of the king, 
As loth to Jo-e him,” 
Shakesp, ; Richard IIT,, 1, 8 


2. A disease, a malady, an illness. 


“ To heale al maner of sicknesses, and al maner dis- 
@ases.”"— Watt, x. (1551). 


3. A disordered state of the stomach, attended 
by nausea, retching, or vomiting. 
*4, Any diseased or disordered state. 


“ Argues a great sickness in his judgment.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 1. 


*sic-la-toun, *syc-la-ton, * sig-la- 
ton, s. [C1cLaToUN.] 
* gic-le, s. (SHEKEL.] 


Bic-like, a. & adv. [Scotch sic=such, and 
like.] 


A. As adj.: Such like; such, similar. 


“That you, sir, and other siclike unha; = 
=Scott: Waverley, ch. xxxvi. Se 


B. As adv. : In the same manner. 
si-cy’-a-sés, s. [Gr. ovxvacrs (sikuasis) = a 
cupping.) 
Techthy.: A genus of Gobiesocide, with in- 


sickleman—side 


cisor-like teeth in both jaws, from the coast 
of Chili and the West Indies. 


si-cyd’-i-iim, 3. [Gr. oxidioy (sikudion), 
dimin. from oc«va (sikua) =(1) the long Indian 
gourd, (2) a cupping glass.} 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gobiide (q.v.); ventral 
fins united, and forming a short disk, more or 
jess adherent to the abdomen. Small fresh- 
water fishes, from rivers of the islanis in the 
Indo-Pacific. About twelve species are known. 


si-c¥y-5s, sy'-¢i-6s, s. [Gr. aikvos or auxvds 
(sikuos) = the wild cucumber. J 
Bot.: The typical genus of Sicee (q.v.). 
The roots and seeds of Sicyos angulatus, a 
North American climbing plant, are bitter 
and diuretic. 


si-da, s. [Gr. oidn (sidé)= (1) a pomegranate 
tree, (2) a water plant, perhaps a water lily.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Side (q.v.). 
Calyx cup-shaped, five-cleft, valvate; petals 
five; stamens and styles many, the former in 
a columnar tube, the latter more or less 
united at the base; capsule few- or many- 
celled, each cell with one roundish, flattened, 
suspended seed, It contains about 200 herbs 
and shrubs, from the warmer parts of the 
world. Sida rhombifolia, S. rhomboidea, S. 
cordifolia, S. carpinifolia, S. abutila, S. tilic- 
Jolia, &e., have delicate fibres, which may be 
used as a substitute for hemp and flax. The 
last species is cultivated for this purpose in 
China. The roots of S. cordifolia and S. acuta, 
mixed withrice, are given in India in dysentery ; 
that of S. carpinifolia is prescribed in inter- 
mittent fevers, stomach complaints, &c. ; those 
of S. lanceolata and S. spinosa are also medic- 
inal. The leaves of S. acuta, S. retusa, and 
S. mauritania are made into poultices, and the 
chewed leaves of S. carpinifolia are applied in 
Brazil to wasp-stings. 


sid’-dow, a. (Etym. doubtful.) Soft, pulpy. 
(Prov.) 


side, * siid, * syde, *syyd,s. & a. [A.S. 
side=a side; sul=long, extended; cogn. 
with Dut. zijde; IcehL xtdha; Dan. side; Sw. 
sida; O. H. Ger. sita; Ger. seite.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The broad and long part or surface of 
any body, as distinguished from the ends, 
which are of less extent, and may be points ; 
one of the parts of a body that run collater- 
ally, or that, being opposite to each other, 
are extended in length. _ 

2. The exterior line of anything considered 
with regard to length ; margin, edge, border, 
verge. 

“*T would you had been by the ship's side.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iil. 8, 

3. The part of an animal between the hip 
and the shoulder ; one of the opposite parts 
fortified by the ribs; one of the two parts of 
the body lying on each side of a plane, pass- 
ing from front to back along the spine. 

“ His brawny sides with hairy bristles armed.” 

Shakesp : Venus & Adonis, 625, 

4, The part of a person on the right hand 
or the left ; hence, used to denote nearness, 
proximity, or neighbourhood. : 

“She, on his left side, craving aid.” 
Shakesp..: 8 Henry VI, iii. L 

5. The part between the top and bottom; a 
slope, declivity, or ascent, as of a hill. 

6. Any part considered in respect to its 
direction or its situation as regards the poiuts 
of the compass ; direction, quarter, region. 

“ Towards the south side turned thei ther flete.” 

Robert de Brunne, p. 59. 

7. Any outer portion of a thing considered 
apart from, and yet in relation to the rest; 
oue of two principal parts or surfaces opposed 
to each other. 

“The tables were written on both their sides, on 

the one side aud on the other."— Fxodus xxxii. 15. 

8, A part or position viewed as opposite to 
or as contrasted with another. 

“ Armado on th’ i ’t = 
Shakesp. : phy erry rg et er fotier: 

9. A party, faction, interest, or opinion 
opposed to another. 

“ The Lord is on my side.”"—Psalm cxviii 6. 

10. The interest or cause which one main- 
tains against another; a doctrine opposed to 
another doctrine; a view contradictory of 
another. 


‘* Favour, custom, and 
the ccen fone sens 4 at last number, will be on 


11. A line of descent traced through one 
parent as distinguished from that traced 
through another, 

“ Brother by the mother’s side,” 
Shake: 


sp.: King John, LL 
II, Technically: 


1. Billiards: A spinning motion or bias 
given to a ball, by striking it on the side, 
causing it to deflect more or less in the 
direction of that side, on touching a cushion. 

“Tt is possible, theoretically, to communicate side 

to an object ball. But the amount of side so com- 
municated is inappreciable, and in practice it may be 
disregurded.""—Field, Dec. 4, 1886. 

2. Cloth: The surface on the right or 
dressed side of cloth. 

3. Football, &c.: [Orr, 4]. 

4, Geom.: Any line which forms one of the 
boundaries of a right-lined figure, as the side 
of a triangle, &c. ; also, any of the bounding 
surfaces of a solid: as, the side of a parallelo- 
piped or of a prism. 

5. Mining (Pl.): The hard rock enclosing 
the vein on both sides. 

6, Naut.: The part of a vessel from stem to 
stern and from the gunwale to the maiu-wale. 
Below the latter is the bottom. 

B, As adjective: 

1, Long, large, hanging low, as a dress. 
(Obsolete except in Scotland.) 

“ A side sweeping gown,” 
Ben Jonson: New Inn, v. 1. 

2. Being, or situated at, or on the sides 
lateral. 


“Take of the blood, and strike it on the two side 
posts.”—Hxodus xii. 7. 


3. Being from or toward the side ; oblique, 
indirect. 
“ By a neat side stroke, sent the ball between the 
posts,”"—Field, Sept. 4, 1886, 
*4, Oblique, indirect, not legitimate. (Of 
immaterial things.) 


“'lhey presume that the law doth speak with all 
indifferency, that the law hath no side respect to their 
persons.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


J () By the side of: Near to, adjoining, 
close at hand. 

(2) Exterior side: [EXTERIOR]. 

(3) Interior side: 

Fort.: A line drawn from the centre of cne 
bastion to that of the next, or the line of the 
curtain produced to the two oblique radii in 
front. 

(4) Side by side: Close together and abreast. 

(5) To choose sides: To select parties for 
competition in a game or exercise. 

(6) To put on side: To assume an air of un- 
due importance; to be conceited. (A meta- 
phor probably taken from billiards.) [Srs, 
ayy © ap 


“He is one among the few successful music-hall 
people who do not put on side.”"—Referee, Jan. 16, 1887. 


(7) To take a side: To attach one’s self to a 
particular side, party, or opinion in opposition 
to another. 

side-arms, s. pl. 

Mil.: Arms or weapons carried by the side, 
as a sword or bayonet. 


side-axe, s. An axe with a handle bent 
somewhat askew, to prevent striking the hand 
in hewing. 


side-bar, s. 

1. Scots Law: The name given to the bar in 
the outer parliament-house of the Court of 
Session, at which the lords-ordinary were in 
use to call their hand-rolls. 

2. Saddlery (Pl.): Two plates which unite 
the pommel and cantle of a saddle. 

3. Carriage: One of the longitudinal side- 
pieces of a vehicle supporting the body. 

Side-bar rule : 

Law: A rule obtained at chambers, without 
counsel’s signature to a motion paper, on a 
note of instructions from a svlicitor. 


side-box, s. A box or inclosed seat on 

the side of a theatre. 
“ To ensure a side-box station at half-price.” 
Cowper: Task, ii. 624. 

side-chain, s. One of the chains uniting 
the sides of the tender and engine, as a safety 
arrangement in the event of the drag-bar 
giving way. ‘ 

* side-cousin, s. An illegitimate (or per- 
haps a distant) relation, 


“Little Jenny, though she's but a side-cousin,”= 
Tennyson: Queen Mary, ii. 3. , 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ™, «= 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


a”) a. a 


side-cut, s. 
1, An indirect blow or attack ; a side-blow. 


2, A canal or road branching out from the 
main one. 


side-cutting, s. 

Civil Engineering : 

1. Earth cut away on the side of a canal or 
railroad when there is not sufficient excava- 
tion on the line to form the embankments. 

2. The formation of a road or canal along 
tlie side of a slope, where, the centre of the 
work being nearly on the surface, the 
ground requires to be cut only on the upper 
side to form one-half of the work, while the 
material thrown down forms the other half. 


side-dish, s. A dish placed at the side 
of a dining-table, instead of at the top or 
Y%ottom. 


side-drum, s. 

side-fillister, s. 

Joinery: A plane for making arabbet. The 
width and depth are regulated by a movable 


stop. Much used in planing stuff for window- 
Sashes. 


side-flap, s. 
Saddlery: A piece of leather which hangs 
between the stirrup-strap and the skirting. 


side-tfly, s. 

Entom. : Gasterophilus equi (?). 

“From a rough whitish maggot, in the intestinum 
rectum of horses, the sidely proceeds,"—Derham ; 
Physico-Theology. 

side-giance, s. 

a sidelong glance. 


side-head, s. 

TI. Mach.: An 
planing-machine. 

2. Print, : A paragraph, in which the head- 
ing, or title, is set at the beginning of the 
matter, instead of in a separate line. 


side-hook, s. 

Carp.: A piece of wood having projections 
at the ends, used for holding a board fast 
while being operated upon by the saw or 
plane. 


side-keelson, s. 


side-lever, s. 

Steam-eng.: A heavy lever, working along- 
gide the steam-cylinder and answering in 
function to the working-beam. The side- 
levers communicate motion from the cross- 
pt ie? the side-rods, and they to the paddle- 
shaft. 


side-light, s. } 

1, Light admitted into a building, &c., from 
the side; also, a window in the walls of a 
building in contradistinction to a sky-light; 
also a plate of glass in a frame fitted to an 
air-port in a ship’s side, to admit light. It is 
thrown open for ventilation, and closed when 
necessary to exclude water. 

2. [Licut, s., II. 4. (2).] 


side-look, s. An oblique look; a side- 
glance. 

* side-piercing, a. Piercing the side; 
hence, affecting severely ; heart-rending. 

“ O thou side-piercing sight!” Shakesp, : Lear, iv. 6. 


side-pipe, s. 

Steam-eng.: A steam or exhaust pipe ex- 
tending between the opposite steam-chests of 
@ cylinder. 

side-plane, s. 

Joinery: A plane whose bit is presented 
on the side, used to trim the edges of objects 
which are held upon a shooting-board while 
the plane traverses in a race. 


side-plate, s. 

Saddlery: A wide leather trace-strap, which 
reaches back a little beyond the point at 
which it is connected to the breeching. 

side-pond, s. } 

Hydr.-eng.: A reservoir at the side of a 
canal-lock to economize the water in locking. 


_ side-post, s. 
Carp. : One of a kind of truss-posts, placed 
in pairs, each disposed at the same distance 


[Drom (1), s., II. 1 (2).] 


A glance to one side; 


auxiliary side-rest on a 


[KeEtson.] 


_ from the middle of the truss, for the purpose 


f supporting the principal rafters, braces, 
n or cainber beams, as well as 


n= 


r hang- 


side—sideral 


ing the tie-beam below. In extended roofs 
two or three pairs of side-posts are used. 


side-rail, s. 

Rail.-eng. : A short rail at a switch, to bear 
against the wheel-flange and keep the wheel 
on the track. 


side-refiector, s. 

Optics : A highly polished concave speculum 
placed at the side of an object, to direct an 
illuminating pencil of rays upon it. 


side-rods, s. pl. 
Steam-eng.: Rods connecting the cross-head 
above the piston-rod with the side-levers of 
that form of marine steam-engine. 


side-round. s. 

Joinery; A joiner’s plane for making half- 
round mouldings, They work in pairs, right 
and left. 


side-saddle, s. 

Saddlery: A lady’s saddle in which the feet 
are both presented on one side, The right 
knee is placed between the two horns, which 
are respectively called the large and the 
small horn, 


Side-saddle flower : 

Bot.: The genus Sarracenia (q.v.). The 
Californian side-saddle flower is Darlingtonia 
californica. 

side-scription, s. 

Scots Law: The mode of subscribing deeds 
in use before the introduction of the present 
system of writing them bookwise. The suc- 
cessive sheets were pasted together, and the 
party subscribing, in order to authenticate 
them, signed his name on the side at each 
junction, half on the one sheet and half on 
the other. 


side-show, s. A smaller show incidental 
to or connected with a larger one; hence, any- 
thing of a subordinate character. 


side-slip, s. An illegitimate child; a 
bastard. [By-BLow, 2.] 


side-snipe, s. 
Joinery: A moulding-plane made like a 
snipe’s mouth, and cutting on the side. 


side-space, s. 
Rail.: The distance outside each line of 
rails. 


side-stick, s. 

Print. ; A tapering stick or bar at the side 
of a forme in a chase. The matter is locked 
up by driving quoins between the stick and 
the chase. 


side-stitch, s. 
stitch in the side. 

side-strap, s. 

Saddlery: A strap passing forward from 
the breeching-rings, to unite with the tug at 
the back-band. 


side-table, s. <A table placed against 
the wall, or away from the principal table. 


side-tackle, s. 

Gun, : A purchase hooking into an eye-bolt 
on a naval gun-carriage and an eye-bolt in 
the ship’s side, and serving to train the gun 
to point forward or abaft the beam, and to 
run it out of the port. Hach carriage has a 
side-tackle on each side. 

side-timbers, side-wavers, s. pl. 

Build. ; Purlins (q.v.). 


side-track, s. A railroad siding. (U. 8.) 


side-track, vt. &i. 


A. Trans.: To drive (a car) off upon a 
siding ; hence, figuratively, to turn aside from 
the main issue. 


B. Intrans.: To go upon asiding; or, figura- 
tively, to deviate from the main subject. 


side-tree, s. 


A sudden sharp pain or 
(Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2.) 


Shipwright. ; One of the principal or lower } 


main pieces of a made-mast. 


side-view, s. An oblique view; a view 
from one side. 


side-walk, s. A foot-pavement. 
side-winch, s. A winch which may be 


mad 
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secured to the side of a wall or a beam for 
hoisting light weights. 


_side-wind, s. A wind blowing from one 
side; hence, tig., any indirect influence or 
means ; an indirect or underhand course. 


side, v.i. & t. [Sts, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To lean on one side. 
flexively.) 

“All rising to great place is by a winding-stair; and 
if there be factions, it is good to side a man’s self 
whilst risiny."—Bacon: Essays; Of Great Place. 

2. To attach one’s self to any particular 
party, faction, or interest, when opposed to 
another; to take sides with a particular party ; 
to engage in a faction. (Generally followed 
by with.) 

4 Used also reflexively. 

*B. Transitive: 

1, To stand or beat the side of ; to be next to. 

“His blind eie that sided Paridell.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIT, ix. 27. 

2. To take the part or side of ; to side with; 
to support. 

“If Clara side him, and will call bim friend.” 
Beuum, & Filet, : Love's Cure, ii. 2. 

3. To match, to suit, to pair; to be equal 

with. 


(Used also re- 


“Tn my country, friend, 
Where I have sided my superiors,” 
Ford; Lady's Trial, i. 


4. To go or come to the side of ; to approach. 


“ He sided there a lusty lovely lasse,” 
Fuirfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, xix. 77. 


+ si’-dé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sid(a); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.; A tribe of Malvacex, 
merged in Malveee. 


side’-board, s. [Eng. side, and board.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A piece of dining-room 
furniture, consisting of a kind of table or box 
with drawers and compartments, placed at 
the side of a room, or in a recess, to hold 
dining utensils, &c. 

“ Sideboards gorgeous with silver bowls and chargers.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist. Lng., ch. xii, 

Il. Vechnically : 

1. Carp. : A vertical board at the side of a 
work-bench, and provided with holes or pins 
for supporting one end of a piece of work, the 
other being held by the bench-screw or clamp. 

2. Vehicles: An additional board on the side 
of a waggon, to increase its carrying capacity. 

sid’-éd, a. (Eng. sid(e); -ed.] Having a side 
or sides ; used in composition, as, one-sided, 
two-sided, &e. 

“It is formed like an irregular sided cone."—Cook: 
First Voyage, bk. ii., ch. vi. 
side’-ling, side-lins, 
*syd-lyngs, adv., a., & 8. 

adverb. sutt. -ling.] [S1pELona.] 

A. As adv. : Sidelong ; on the side. 

B, As adj.: Inclined, sloping, oblique. 


““Marishes with such sideling banks.”—Holinshed : 
Hist. Scotlund. 


C, As subst.: The slope of a hill; a line of 
country whose cross-section is inclined or 
sloping. (Prov.) 


*side’-ling-wise, adv. [Eng. sideling; 
-wise.] Sidelong ; trom the side ; obliquely. 
“Running at Colgerme sidelingwise,”—Holinshed< 
Hist. Scotland ; Couranus. 
side’-long, adv. & a. [Spetine.] 
A, As adverb: 
1. Laterally, obliquely ; in the direction of 
or towards the side. 
2. On the side, with the side horizontal, 
“ Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sideiong as they sat reclined.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 888 
B. As adj.: Lateral, oblique; coming or 
directed from the side. 
“The dreaming man... 
With sidelong eye looks out upon the scene.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 1. 
*sid’-6r (1), s. [Eng. sid(e), v.; -er.] One 
who sides with or supports a particular party, 
faction, sect, &c. ; a supporter. 
“The Papists and their siders.”"—Sheldon: Miracles 
of Antichrist. (Pret.) 


*s7/-deér (2), 8. [CrpER.] ; 
*gsi-dér-al, *si'-dér-al, a. (Lat. sideralis, 
from sidus, genit. sideris = a star.] 
1, Pertaining or relating to the stars; 
sidereal. 


generally 


* sid -linges, 
[Eng. side; 


“D6F; PORE, JSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -lig. 
Mth a= Tele page gator =zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, dol 
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2. Affecting unfavourably by the supposed 
influence of the stars ; baleful. 
“ With large and juicy offspring, that defies &: 
The vernal nippings and cold sideral blasts.” 
Philips: Cider. 
*gi/-dér-at-éd, a. [Lat. sideratus, pa. par. 
of sideror=to be blasted by a constellation ; 
sidus, genit. sideris=a star.) Blasted, planet- 
struck. 
“So parts cauterized, gangrenated, siderated, and 
mortified become black.”—Srowne: Vulgar Hrrours, 
. vi., ch. xii. 


* si-der-a’-tion, s.  [Lat. sideratio, from 
sideratus, pa. par. of sideror.] [SIDERATED.] 
A blasting or blast in plants; the state of 
being planet-struck ; a sudden deprivation of 
sense ; an apoplexy. 

“The contagious vapour of the very eggs produced a 


mortification or sideration in the parts of plants on 
which they were laid.”—/ay: On the Creation, pt. ii. 


gi-dér’-a-zote, s. [Eng. sider(ite), and azote 
(q.v-).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring as a very thin 
coating on lava, and inerusting small rounded 
fragments ejected from certain mud volcanoes 
in Algeria. Lustre, metallic; colour, brass- 
yellow. Compos. : iron, 90°86; nitrogen, 9°14 
= 100, corresponding to the formula, FesNe, 
like that of the artiticial preparation. 


gi-dér-é-al, a. (Lat. sidereus, from sidus, 
genit sideris =a star.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the stars; starry, 
astral. 
2. Measured or determined by the apparent 
motious of the stars: as, a sidereal day. 


sidereal-aggregation, s. 

Astron. : The hypothesis that stars are con- 
densed by the gradual cooling down of the 
phosphorescent vapour of nebule. 


sidereal-clock, s. A clock regulated to 
measure sidereal time, reckoned by sidereal 
Cays of 23h. 56m. 4s, mean solar time, which 
are measured by the interval between two 
successive passages of any fixed star over the 
same meridian, and divided into twenty-four 
sidereal hours. 


sidereal-day, s. [Day (1), s., 7.] 


sidereal-magnetism, s. 

Animal magnetism: A beneficial effect al- 
leged to be produced by the stars in certain 
circumstances on persons who are afflicted 
with disease. 


t sidereal-system, s. 

Astron. : An expression modelled on the 
appellation Solar-system. It is the system to 
which all suns with their planets belong. It 
embraces the Solar-system. 


sidereal-time, s. 


sidereal-year, s. 

Astron.: The time occupied by a complete 
revolution of the earth around the sun. It is 
Measured by the recurrence of some fixed 
star, and is 365 days, 6 hours, 10m. nearly. 


[SIDEREAL-CLOCK. ] 


*si-dér’-6-olls, a. [Lat. sidereus.] Sidereal. 


“The mystical conjunction of hawk and lions im- 
nee either the genial or the sidereous sun.”—Browne : 
ulgar Errours. 


si-dér’-ét-ine, s. (Eng. sider(ite), and Gr. 
pyrivy (rhétiné) = resin.] 
Min. : The same as PirricirE (q.v.). 


*s1-dér-is’-miis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
aidnpos (sidéros) = iron.] 

Mesnerism: The effect alleged to be pro- 
duced by the loadstone or by a metallic rod 
on the human body, the real agent being the 
Hea of the patient. [METaLLic-rRaAcT- 
OR. 


si-der’-ite, sid/-ér-ite, s. [Gr. ovdypirys 
(sidérités) = of iron ; oténpos (sidéros) = iron.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A species belonging to the rhombohedral 
group of carbonates. Forms mostly rhombo- 
hedral, frequently with curved faces, cleavage 
rhombohedral and perfect. Hardness, 3°5 to 
45; sp. gr. 3°7 to 3:9; lustre, vitreous to 
pees colour, shades of gray, brown, and 

rownish-red, rarely white ; fracture, wneven. 
Compos, for pure varieties: carbonic acid, 
87-9 ; protoxide of iron, 62°1 = 100, which is 
equivalent to the formula, FeO,COg, but part 
of tue iron is frequently replaced by man- 
ganese, magnesium, or calcium, giving rise to 


siderated—sideroxylon 


numerous varieties, which Dana divides as 
follows :— 

A. Ordinary: (1) crystallized ; (2) concre- 
tionary (spheerosiderite); (3) granular to com- 
pact massive ; (4) oolitic ; (5) earthy. 

B. By replacing part of the iron : (1) nearly 
pure ; (2) containing five to twelve per cent. 
of protoxide of manganese, with a little mag- 
nesia and lime; (3) containing seventeen to 
eighteen per cent. of protoxide of manganese, 
having the formula, 24FeOCO2 + MnOCOd ; 
(4) containing twenty-five per cent. of pro- 
toxide of manganese, the oligonite, with for- 
mula, 14FeOCO,+MnOCOg; (5) containing 
little manganese and much magnesia, with 
the formula, 4FeOCO, + MgOCOg ; (6) a simi- 
lar composition, with sp. gr. 3°616 to 3°660, 
the sideroplesite ; (7) containing twenty per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, with formula, 
8FeOCOs + 2MnOCOg + 8CaOCOg; and (8) in- 
cluding all other kinds. A widely distributed 
mineral, but only occasionally found in suffi- 
cient abundance to work as an iron ore, except 
as the principal constituent of clay-ironstones. 

2. The name given to those meteorites which 
consist wholly of iron. 

3. The same as SAPPHIRE-QUARTZ (q.V.). 


4, The same as LAZULITE (q.V.). 


si-dér-i’-tis, s. (Lat., from Gr. odypiris 
(sidéritis) = various plants, from aidnpos (sidé- 
ros) =iron.] 

Bot.: Ironwort; a genus of Marrubide, 
consisting of herbs or shrubs from the south 
of Europe, the Canary Islands, &c. They 
are not known to have medicinal properties. 
Sideritis romana was believed by Sir J. E. 
Smith to be the sideritis of Dioscorides. 


si-dér-6-, pref. [Gr. cidnpos (sidéros) = iron.] 
Of, belonging to, or resembling iron in lustre, 
hardness, or weight, &c. 
si-dér-0-bor-ine, s. [Pref. sidero-; Ger. 
bor = boron, and suff. -ine (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as LaGonitzE (q.v.). 


si-dér-0-chal-cite, s. [Pref. sidero-; Gr. 
xadxds (chalkos) = copper, and suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min. : The same as CLINOCLASE (q.V.). 
si-dér’-d-chrome, s. 
Eng. chrome.] 
Min, : The same as CHROMITE (q.V.). 


si-dér-0-clép’-té, s. [Pref. sidero-, and Gr. 
kAérrw (klepto) = to steal.] 
Min, : Limonite having the form of chryso- 
lite, from which it has been derived by chemical 
alteration. 


[Pref. sidero-, and 


s1-dér-60-co'-nite, s. [Pref. sidero- ; Gr. eévis 
(conis) =a powder, and suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. 
siderokonit. ] 
Min.: A variety of marble of a yellowish- 
brown colour, owing to the inclusion of pul- 
verulent hydrated sesquioxide of iron. 


si-dér-6-dén’-dron, s. [Pref. sidero-, and 
Gr. dévdpov (dendron) = a tree.] 
Bot.: Iron-tree; a genus of Psychotride. 
The popular and scientific names refer to the 
hardness of the wood. 


s1-dér’-6-d5t (¢ silent), s. [Pref. sidero-, and 
Lat. doto = to endow, to give.] 
Min.: A siderite (q.v.), containing carbonate 
of lime, found at Radstadt, Salzburg, having 
asp. gr. of 3°41. 


si-dér-6-fér-rite, s. [Pref. sidero-, and 
Eng. ferrite.) 
Min. : Aname given by Bahr to some grains 
of native iron found in a fossil wood. 


si-dér’-6-griph, sid/-ér-d-griph, s. 
[Pref. sidero-, and Gr. ypddw (graphd) = to 
write, to draw.] An engraving on steel. 


si-dér-6-griph’-ic, si- dér-6-graph’- 
ic-al, sid-ér-6-graph’-ic, sid-ér-d- 
graph’-ic-al, a. [Eng. siderograph(y); -ic, 
-ical.) Of or pertaining to siderography ; per- 
formed by engraved plates of steel. 

si-dér-06g'-ra-phist, sid-ér-d5g’-ra- 
phist, s. (Eng. siderograph(y); -ist.] One 


who engraves steel plates, or who performs 
work by means of such plates. 


si-dér-0g’-ra-phy, sid-ér-0g’-ra-phy, s. 


(Eng. siderograph; -y.) The art or practice 
of engraving on steel; applied especially to a 
transfer process, in which the design 1s first 
engraved on steel blocks, which are afterwards 
hardened, and the engraving transferred to 
steel rollers under heavy pressure, the rollers 
being afterwards hardened and used as dies 
to impress the engraving upon the printing 
plates, 


si-dér’-d-lite, s. 
(lithos) =a stone.] 
Petrol. : A name proposed for those meteor- 
ites which consist partly of iron and partly of 
stony matter, 


* si-dér’-d-man-cy, s. (Pref. sidero-, and 
Gr. pavteta (manteia) = prophecy, divination.] 
A species of divination performed by burning 
straws, &c., upon red-hot iron. By observing 
their figures, bendings, sparklings, and burn- 
ing, prognostics were obtained. 


si-dér-d-mél-ane, s. (Pref. sidero-, and 
Gr. péAas (melas) = black.] 

Min. : A name given by Von Waltershausen 

to the black glassy grains found in the so- 

called palagonite. Probably an obsidian (q.v.). 


si-dér-0-na/-trite, s. ([Pref. sidero-; Eng. 
natr(on), and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A crystalline massive mineral, found 
in the mine San Simon, Tarapaca, Peru. 
Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 2°158; colour and 
streak, shades of yellow. An analysis yielded: 
sulphuric acid, 43°26; sesquioxide of iron, 
21°60; soda, 15°59; water, 15°35 ; impurities, 
4:26 = 100°06, which corresponds to the 
formula, NagSO4 + [Feg]S209 + 6 aq. 

si-dér-0-phyll-ite, s. 
Eng. phyllite.] 
Min. : A variety of mica (q.v.), containing 


over 25 per cent. of protoxide of iron. Found 
near Pike’s Peak, Colorado. 


(Pref. sidero-, and Gr. Ai@os 


(Pref. sidero-, and 


si-dér-0-plés'-ite, s. (Pref. sidero-, and Gr. 
mAnatos (plésios) = near.] 
Min.: A siderite (q.v.) containing much 
magnesia, and having sp. gr. 3°616 to 3°66. 
Formula 2FeOCO, + MgOCOg. 


si-dér-d-s¢hi-s6-lite, s. (Pref. sidero- ; 
Gr. cx.ords (schistos) = split, and Al@os (Lithos) 
=a stone; Ger. sideroschisolith.] 

Min. : A rhombohedral mineral, occurring 
in minute crystals, having a perfect basal 
cleavage. Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 3 to 8°4; 
lustre, splendent; colour, velvet-black to 
dark-gray ; opaque. An analysis yielded : 
silica, 16°3; alumina, 4°1; proto- and sesqui- 
oxides of iron, 75°5; water, 7°3 = 103°2, yield- 
ing the formula, 4FeO,Si0g+14HO. Found 
in Brazil, with pyrrhotite, &c. 


si-dér’-0-scope, s. [Pref. sidero-, and Gr. 
akorréw (skopeo) = to observe.] An instrument 
for detecting minute degrees of magnetism by 
a delicate combination of magnetic needles, 
Invented by Lebaillif. 


si-dér’-Ose, s. [SipERITE.] 


si-dér-6-sil’-i-gite, s. (Pref. sidero-, and 
Eng. silicite.] 

Min.: A hypothetical compound, supposed 

to be a hydrous silicate of sesquioxide of iron 

and aluinina. Named by von Waltershausen. 


si-dér’-0-stat, s. ([Pref. sidero-, and Gr. 
atatés (statos) = placed, stationed, standing, 
from tori (histemi) = to stand.) An appa- 
ratus for observing the light of the stars. Its 
action and construction are similar to those 
of the heliostat (q.v.). 


si-dér-6-tan’-tal, s. [Pref. sidero-, and Ger. 
tantal = tantalum.) 

_ Min.: A variety of tantalite (q.v.), rich in 
iron. 

* gi-dér’-d-type, s. [Pref. sidero-, and Eng. 
type (q.v.).] An old method of producing 
sun-pictures by means of ammonio-citrate of 
iron. 

si-dér-0x’-éne, s. (Pref. sidero-, and Gr. 
fevds (wenos) = a stranger.] 

Min. : The same as HESSENBERGITE (q.V.). 
si-dér-dx’-y-lon, s. [Pref. sidero-, and Gr. 
&vAov (xulon) = wood. 
very hard wood, which sinks in water.] 
Bot.: Iron-wood, a genus of Sapotacesx, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try. Syrian, #, ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


Named from their — 


sidesman—sift 
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containing from thirty to forty species from 
the tropics. They are evergreen trees, with 
axillary and lateral fascicles of flowers. The 
fruit of Sideroxylon tomentoswm, an Indian 
tree, is made into pickles and curries. S. 
dulcificwm is the Miraculous Berry of West 
Africa, the sweet fruit of which is taken to 
correct the acidity of any other article of food 
or drink. 


gides’-man, s. [Eng. sides, and man.] 
1, A church officer chosen to assist the 
churchwarden ; a questman. 


“ A gift of such goods, made by them with the con- 
sent of the sidesmen or vestry, is void,”—Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

* 2. A party-man ; a partisan. 

“ How little leisure would they find to be the most 
pragmatical sidesmen of every popular tumult and 
sedition.”—Milton: Tenure of Kings & Magistrates. 


* side’-tak-ing, s. [Eng. side, and taking.] 
The taking of sides in, or attaching one’s self 
to a party or sect. 


*gside’-ward, * syde-warde, adv. (Eng. 
side ; -ward.) Towards the side; sideways. 


“Therefore crossing ber arms, aud looking a side- 
ward, upon the ground, do what you will, said she, 
with us.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. iii, 


side’-ways, side’-wise, adv. [Eng. side; 
-ways, -wise.] 
1, Towards one side ; inclining. 
“* His beard, a good palim’s length at least... 
Shot sideways, like a swallow’s wings.” 
Longfellow: Wayside Inn. (PreL) 
2. On one side ; laterally, obliquely. 
“Casual inequalities of the refraction sideways,”— 
Newton; Opticks, 
*gid/-fast, s. [SiTrast.] 


sid’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Srpz, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Taking part with any particular 
side or party. 


“The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong-sidiny champion, conscience.” 


Milton: Comus, 212. 
C. As substantive : 
*T, Ord. Lang. : The attaching of one’s self 
to any particular side or party. 


“Stickle and keep on foot such questions, which 
me be better sopited and silenced than maintained 
and drawn into sidings and partakings,”— Wood - 
Athene Oxon., vol. ii. 


Il, Technically : 

1. Carp.: -The boarding of the sides of a 
frame building. 

2. Rail.-eng.: A short line of additional 
track laid alongside of a railway, and con- 
nected therewith by switches. It is for a train 
to lie by while another is passing on the main 
line. 

8. Shipbuild. : That part of the operation of 
forming or trimming ship’s timbers, &c., which 
consists in giving them their correct breadths. 


siding-machine, s. A machine for saw- 
ing timbers, or re-sawing boards into thin 
stuff for weather-boarding. 


gi-dle, v.i. (Eng. side; frequent. suff. -le.] 
J. To go or move side foremost ; to move 
sideways, or push one’s way through a crowd 
by moving side foremost. 


“ T was accosted by a villainous-looking ruffian, who 
sidled quite close up to me, walking by my side.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1885. 

(Prov.) 


2. To saunter idly about. 
* gid’-ling, adv. 


$i-dod-ni-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to Sidon, an old Phcenician town on the coast 
of Syria. 
“ Not in that proud Sidonian tincture dyed.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, xii. 


* sie, pret. of v. (SEE, v.] 


gié-bol’-di-a, s. [Named in honour of Philipp 
Franz v. Siebold, who in 1823 accompanied 
the Dutch Embassy to Japan. He was the 
author of Nippon, Fauna Japonica, Flora 
Japonica, &c.J 
Zool. : A genus of Menopomide (q.v.), with 
two species, from Japan and North-west 
China. They are large salamanders of repul- 
sive appearance, four toes in front, five be- 
hind; no branchial clefts; tongue not dis- 
tinct, numerous teeth on palate. 


slog’ -biirg-ite, s. [After Siegburg, Rhine 
where Gand: suff. ~ite (Min.).J i : 
Min. : A fossil resin, containing 85 per cent. 

of carbon. 


(SIDELING. ] 


siég’-én-ite, s. 


si-en-ite, &c. 


si-és'-ta, s. 


siege, * sege, s, [Fr. siége =a seat, a sitting, 


ultimately trom Lat. sedeo = to sit.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A seat, a throne. 

“Then he shall sitte on the sege of his majeste, and 
all folks shall be gaderede before hym.”— Wycliffe: 
Matt. xxv. 32, 

* 2. Place, position, or situation occupied ; 
seat. 

“ Ah, traitor eyes, come out of your shamelesse siege 
for ever,”—Palace of Pleasure. 

* 3, Rank, class, position. 

“From men of royal siege.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, t, 2, 

* 4, Stool, excrement ; fecal matter. 

“ The siege of this moon-calf.” 
Shakesp. - Tempest, ii. 2. 

5. The sitting down of an army before or 
around a fortified place for the purpose of 
compelling it to-surrender ; the investment of 
a place by an army, and attack of it by 
trenches and other works, intended to cover 
the advance of the besiegers. A siege differs 
from a blockade, as being an attempt to reduce 
a place to surrender by force or assault, 
whereas in a blockade the besiegers endeavour 
to effect their object by blocking up all means 
of exit and ingress, so as to intercept all 
supplies, and thus compel the garrison to 
surrender through famine. 

“The town of Calais had been defended with re- 
markable vigilance, constancy, and bravery by the 
townsmen during a siege of unusual leugth.”—Hume 
Hist. Eng. ; Edward III., ch. xv. 

§ Two of the most celebrated sieges in 
ancient times were the mythic siege of Troy 
and the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, a.p. 70. 
Three of the most notabie sieges of recent 
date were the siege of Sebastopol by the 
British, the French, the Sardinians, and the 
Turks, A.D. 1854-5; the siege of Delhi by the 
British, a.p. 1857; and the siege of Paris by 
the Germans, A.D. 1870-1. 

6. Any continued assault or endeavour to 
gain possession. 


“Give me so much of your time, in exchange of it, 
as to lay an amiable siege to the honesty of Ford’s 
wife."—Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 


7. A workman’s table or bench. 
II. Glass: The floor of a glass-furnace. 


siege-gun, s. 

Ordn.: A cannon sufficiently light to be 
conveniently transported, and throwing pro- 
jectiles adapted for breeching fortifications in 
sieges. It is mounted on a siege-carriage, and 
forms part of the train of an army. Siege- 
gun carriages differ from those of ordinary 
field-pieces in being stronger and heavier. The 
limber has no ammunition-chest, the ammu- 
nition and implements being transported in 
waggons accompanying the train. 

siege-train, s. 

Ordn.: The artillery, with its carriages and 
equipments, which is carried with an army 
for the purpose of attacking fortified places. 


*giege, v.t. ([Sincx, s.] To besiege, to beset. 


“They sieged him a whole summer night.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 4. 


(After Siegen, Prussia, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Linneite (q.v.), in which 
a part of the cobalt is replaced by nickel. 


(SvEnITE, &c.] 


Si-én-na, s. [See def.] 

1. Geog.: A city of Central Italy, thirty-one 
miles south-east of Florence. 

2. Art: A pigment made of terra di Sienna 
(Sienna earth), a compound of iron oxide and 
earthy matter. Sienna is of two kinds, raw 
and burnt, the latter being simply the earth 
exposed to red heat, so as to make it take up 
more oxygen. 

Sienna-earth, s. [Srenna, s.] 


si-6r’-ra, a. [Sp., from Lat. serra=a saw.] 
A chain of hills or mass of mountains with 
jagged or saw-like ridges. 
“And to the South, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the 
Spanish sierras.” Longfellow: Kvangeline, ii. 4. 
Sierra Leone, s. ; 
Geog.: A British colony on the West Coast 
of Africa, notorious for its unhealthiness. 
Sierra Leone fever : 
Pathol. : Remittent fever (q.v.). 
Sierra Leone peach: [Peacu, J]. 
a [Sp.] The act or practice, fol- 
lowed by the Spaniards and other inhabitants 


sies’-tér, s. 


siethes, * sieves, sithes, s. 


si’-eur, s. 


sieve, * seve, *sive, s. 


*siev’-ey-er *siv’-ey-er, s. 


* sif’-fle-mént, s. 


sift, v.t. 


of hot countries, of resting for a short time in 
the hot part of the day, or after dinner. 


[Native word.] A silver coin, 
current in Bavaria, and worth about 83d. 


[Cuive (2).] 


(Treas. of Bot.) 
(Britten & Holland.) 


Botany: 
1. Allium fissile. 


2. A. Schenopraswm, 
(Cuive (2) 2.] 


[Fr., contracted from seignewr.] A 
title of respect used by the French ; sir. 


[A.8. sife; cogn. 
with Dut. zeef; M. H. Ger. sip; Ger. sieb; 
probably so called from having been originally 
made of sedge or rushes ; ef. Icel. sef= sedge ; 
Sw. sdf; Dan. siv =a rush.] 

1, An instrument for effecting the separa- 
tion of the finer particles of substances from 
the grosser. The sifter, strainer, riddle, and 
colander are all forms of sieves, and have 
special applications rather than different func- 
tions. Sieves are made of various forms and 
materials, according to the nature of the 
article to be sifted, but in its ordinary forma 
sieve consists of a hoop or frame of wood or 
metal, from two to six inches in depth, having 
a meshed bottom of wire, basket-work, horse- 
hair, gauze, silk, perforated parchment, cloth, 
canvas, muslin, lawn, &c., according to the 
use intended. 


“Mr. Bank’s house admitted the water in every part 
like a sieve, and it ran through the lower rooms in a 
streain that would have turned a mill."—Cook: First 
Voyage, bk. iii., ch. x. 


2. A kind of coarse basket. 


3. A basket used as a measure of fruit. It 
varies in capacity in different places, 

4, Calico-printing: A cloth extending over 
the vat which contains the colour. 

4] GQ) Drum-sieve: A kind of sieve largely, 
used for sifting very fine powders by drugyists, 
drysalters, and confectioners, and so named 
from its shape. It consists of three parts or 
sections, the top and bottom section being 
covered with leather or parchment, and made 
to fit over and under a sieve of the usual form, 
which is placed between them. The substance 
to be sifted being thus closed in, the operator 
is not annoyed by the clouds of powder, 
which would otherwise be produced by the 
agitation, and the material under operation is 
at the same time saved from waste. 

(2) Sieve & Shears: A popular name for Cos- 
cinomancy (q.v.). 


“ Th’ oracle of sieve and shears, 
That turns as certain as the spheres.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. ii., c. iii 


t sieve-disc, s. 

Bot. : The partition-wall of a cell when per- 
forated like a sieve. (Thomé.) 

+ sieve-tube, s. 

Bot. : A tube resulting from the coalescence 
of cells with sieve-discs standing over each 
other ; called also a bast vessel. (Thomé.) 


sié-vér’-si-a, s. [Named by Willdenow after 


M. Sievers, a Russian botanical collector.) 

Bot.: A genus of Potentillide, closely akin 
to, and often merged in Geum. The root of 
Sieversia montana, an Austrian plant, is a 
febrifuge. 


7 (Eng. sieve s 
-er.] A maker of sieves. 


‘William Siveyer was born at Shinkley in this 
bishopric, where -his father was a siveyer or sive- 
maker.”—Fuller : Worthies ; Durham. 


[Fr., from sifier = to 
whistle.] The act of whistling or hissing ; a 
whistling sound, or a sound resembling a 
whistle. 
“ Uttering nought else but siffiements.” 
Brewer: Lingua, 1.1. 

[A.8. siftan, syftan, from sife=a 
sieve (q.v.); Dut. ziftea = to sift; zift=a 
sieve.] 

I, Literally: 

1. To separate by means of a sieve, as the. 
finer parts of a substauce from the grosser ; 
to pass through a sieve; to operate upon 
with a sieve. 


“And fresh mould sifted and strewed over with 
riddles, an inch thicke and no more.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xvii. ch. x. 


2. To part, as by a sieve ; to separate. 
“ When yellow sands are sifted from below, 


The glitt'ring billows give a golden show.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


boil, bd}; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 


tia -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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Il. Fig. : To examine minutely or critically ; 
to scrutinize. 
“Tiose who have not sifted this question to the 
bottom."— Horsley « Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 17. 
Sift’-ér, s. (Eng. sift; -er.] 
1. One who sifts ; that which sifts ; a sieve. 
2. An implement with meshes, fine or 
coarse, according to circumstances, for sepa- 
rating materials according to size, used tor 
sifting ashes from cinders; flour from lumps, 
&c. ; sand from gravel, dust or smaller seeds 
from grain, and for various other purposes. 
Gig, s. (Cf. A.S. sthan,sedn ; Ger. seigen, sethen 
= to filter.] Urine; stale urine. (Prov.) 


®i-gal’-i-6n, s. [Lat.=the god of Silence 
among the Egyptians, from Gr. cvydw (sigad) 
= to keep silence. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Aphroditide, with cirri 
on all the feet. Sigalion boa, the Boa-shaped 
Sigalion is a worm about eight inches long, 
and a quarter of an inch broad, with numer- 
ous feet and horny jaws. It lives near low- 
water mark in the British and Mediterranean 
Seas, 


#ig-a-re-tis, s. (Uatinised by Adanson from 
sagaret, prob. the native name of some species. ] 
Zool. & Palwont.: A genus of Naticide ; 
shell striated, ear-shaped; spire minute ; 
aperture very wide, oblique, not pearly ; oper- 
culum minute, horny, sub-spiral. Recent 
species thirty-one, from the West Indies, 
dndia, China, and Peru ; fossil ten, from the 
Eocene onward. (S. P. Woodward.) 


ei-gaul’-ti-an (tias shi), a. [See def.] Of 
or belonging to Sigault, a French physician. 

sigaultian-section, s. 

Obstetrics : The operation, first performed by 
Sigault, of dividing the symphysis pubis, for 
the purpose of facilitating labour; symphy- 

* seotomy. (Dunglison.) 


gig’-geér, v.i. (Ger. sieger =a filter.] [Sia, s.] 
Mining: To trickle through a cranny or 
crevice ; to ooze into’a mine, 


gigh (gh silent), *sike, *sygh, * syke, 
v.i.& t. [(A.8. sican = to sigh, prob. of imi- 
tative origin; cf. A.S. swogan=to sound, 
to howl as wind; Sw. sucka; Dan. sukke = to 
sigh, to groan; Eng. sougl.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1, To make a deep, single respiration, as 
the result or involuutary expression of grief, 
sorrow, or the like; hence, to grieve, to 
mourn. 

“He whose virtue sighed to lose a day.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 147. 

2. To utter or give out a sound resembling 

Or suggestive of a sigh. 
“ Whenever a March wind sighs.” 
ee Tennyson. Maud, I., xxii. 40. 

*B. Transitive : 

1. To emit or exhale in sighs. 

“ Never man sighed truer breath.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, tv. 6, 

2. To mourn, to grieve, to lament. 

“T sighed the lack of many a thing.” 
Shakesp. » Sonnet 80, 
J To sigh for: To long for or desire ardently. 


®igh (gh silent), *sikke, s. [SicH, v.] A single 
deep respiration ; a long breath; the inhaling 
of a larger quantity of air than usual, and the 
‘sudden emission of it, especially as the result 
or involuntary expression of fatigue, exhaus- 
‘tion, or some depressing emotion, as grief, 
sorrow, anxiety, or the like. 


“An internal emotion, which acting on the dia- 
Phragm, and that upon the lungs, produces a sigh.”— 
Goldsmith ; Hist. Earth, vol. ii., ch. v. 


* sigh, pret. ofv. (SEE, v.] 


sigh’-ér (gh silent), s. (Eng. sigh, v.3 -er.] 
One who sighs. 


“There are a set of sighers in that university, who 
have erected themselves into a society in honour of 
that tender passion,”’—Steele - Spectator, No. 30, 


“sigh’-fill (gh silent), a. (Eng. sigh, s. ; 
full.) Sorrowful, mournful; uttering or 
Piers dove by sighs. (Sylvester : Trophies, 
1285. 


ve 


‘Sigh’-ing (gh silent), pr. par. ora. [S1cH, v.] 
wigh ingly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. sighing ; 
‘y.j| In a sighing manner; with sighs or 
sighing. 
* Sometii hingly, and (i 
—Bunyon: Pigine hore, pe ee 


sifter—sigillaria 


sight (gh silent), *siht, s. [A.S8. siht, gesiht, | * sight, * sighte, pret. of v. 


gesidh, &c., from segen, gesegen, pa. par. of 
seén = to see; cogn. with Dut. gezigt; Dan. 
sigte; Sw. sigt ; O. H. Ger. siht ; Ger. sicht.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of seeing; perception of objects 
by the organs of vision ; View. (Acts 1. 9.) 

2. The power of seeing; the faculty of 
vision or of perceiving objects by the eyes ; 
vision. 

“O loss of sight, of thee I most complain.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 67. 

3. Range of unobstructed vision ; space or 
limit to which the power of seeing extends ; 
open view ; visibility. 

“ Hostile Troy was ever full in sight.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad x. 222. 

*4, The eye or eyes ; the organs or instru- 

ments of vision. 


“Why cloud they not their sights 3” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, i. 1. 


5. Inspection, examination, notice, know- 
ledge. 
“Tt was writ as a private letter to a person of piety, 


upon an assurance that it should never come to any 
one’s sight but her own,”’— Wake. 


6. Judgment, view, estimation, considera- 
tion. 
“Tf I be so disgracious in your sight.” 
Shakesp.; Richard 111, iv. 4. 
7. That which is seen or beheld; a spec- 
tacle, a show; especially something won- 
derful, remarkable, or worth seeing. 


“T will now turn aside and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burned." — Zzodus iii. 3. 


8. A small aperture through which objects 
can be seen, and by which the direction is 
settled or ascertained; an aperture for the 
eyes in a helmet, &e. 

“Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel.” 

Shakesp. » 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 

9. A piece of metal attached or applied to 
a firearm, by which the arm is pointed at 
the object. Small arms have breech and 
front sights, the former usually notched, and 
the latter pointed, 


“The back sight in a great measure hides the body 
of the deer.”—Field, April 4, 1885, 


10. A great number; a great many ; a mul- 
titude. (Collog.) 
* 11. Insight. 


“T gave my time for nothing, on condition of his 
giving me a sight into his business,’—H. Brvoke: Fool 
of Quality, i, 385. 


II. Physiol. : The eye is a camera consisting 
of a series of lenses and media arranged in a 
dark chamber, the iris serving as a diaphragm, 
and the object of the apparatus is to form on 
the retina a distinct image of external objects. 
[Eve.] Light falling on the retina excites 
sensory impulses, and these, passing up the 
optic nerve to certain parts of the brain, pro- 
duce sensations. We receive two sensations 
from each object; these, however, blend into 

' one, for the two eyes virtually constitute a 
stereoscope, and enable us to form visual 
judgments concerning the form, size, and dis- 
tance of objects. The chief defects of sight 
are: long sight, short sight, double vision, 
and colour-blindness. (Foster: Physiol.) 

| (1) At sight, after sight: 

Comm. : In the case of bills drawn payable 
at sight, or on demand, no days of grace are 
allowed. When bills are made payable after 
sight, the customary days of grace are allowed, 

(2) Field of sight: The same as Field of 
Vision. [FIBtD, s., A. IL. 8.] 

(3) To read at sight: 

Music: To read a piece at first sight with- 
out previous knowledge. 

(4) To take a sight: To denote incredulity or 
contempt for authority by putting the thumb 
to the nose and extending the fingers. (Vulgar.) 

(5) To take sight: To take aim, as with a 
firearm, cannon, &c. 

(6) Out of sight: 
also, beyond comparison, 
( Colloq.) 


sight-bill, sight-draft, s. 


Comm.: A bill or draft payable at sight 
or on presentation. 


* sight-hole, s. A hole to see through. 


*sight out-running, a. Swifter than 
sight. (Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2.) 

sight-seeing, s. The act of seeing sights; 
eagerness for novel or curious sights. 


sight-seer, s. One who is fond of or 
goes to see novel sights or curiosities. 


(Seen.] 


Completely, absolutely ; 
super-excellent, 


——— 


(Sieu, v.]} 


sight (gh silent), vt. & 4. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To get sight of; to spy, to see ; to come 
in sight of ; to perceive. 


“ At five in the afternoon the crew of the lightship 
sighted the wreck, about seven miles distaut.”—Daily 
Chronicle, Sept. 25, 1885, 


2. To look at or examine through a sight; 
to see accurately : as, To sight a star. 

3. To give the proper elevation and direction 
to by means of a sight: as, To sight a gun. 

B. Intrans. : To look along or through the 
sight or sights of an instrument ; to take aim 
by means of a sight or sights, as with a rifle ; 
toaim. [SiGHTING-SHOT.] 

J To sight a bill: 

Comm. : To present a bill for acceptance to 
the person on whom it is drawn, so as to 
bring it under his sight. This should be done 
as soon after receipt as possible. 


sight'-éd (gh silent), a. (Eng. sight; -ed.] 
1, Having sight or vision of a particular 
kind, (Used in composition, as short-sighted, 
long-sighted, quick-sighted, &c.) 


“ That he might see this lovely sighted maid.” 
Chapman: Homer; Odyssey vi. 


2. Having a sight or sights: as, a rifle 
sighted to 1,000 yards. 


er Be ee (gh silent), s. [Eng. sight ; -en; 
-ing. 
Calico-print. : A fugitive colour added toa 
paste to enable the printer to judge of the 
perfectness of the work. 


* sight'-fill (gh silent), a. (Eng. sight; -full.] 
Visible, perspicuous. 


* sight’-ful-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. sight- 
Sul; -ness.] Clearness of sight. 
“ Let us not wink, though void of purest sightfulness.” 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. ii. 


sight’-ing (gh silent), pr. par. ora. [Sicut, v.] 


sighting-shot, s. <A shot fired for the 
purpose of ascertaining if the weapon is 
properly sighted ; a trial shot. 


sight’-léss (gh silent), * sight-lesse, a. 
[Eng. sight ; -less.] 
1. Wanting sight ; blind. 


“ Raising his siyhtless balls to heaven.” 
Scott : Marmion, ii, 89, 


*2, Not sightly ; offensive to the eye; un- 
sightly. 
“ Full of unpleasing blots and sighdless stains,” 
Shakesp. - King John, iii 
* 3. Not appearing to sight; invisible. 
“ Upon the sightless couriers of the air.” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, i. 7. 
sight’-léss-ly (gh silent), adv. (Eng. sight-; 
less; -ly.] Ina sightless manner ; blindly. 


sight/-léss-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. sight- 
less; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
sightless; blindness. 


sight’-li-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. sightly- 
-ness.] The quality or state of being siglitly ; 
an appearance pleasing to the eye; coeli- 
ness. 


“ Glass eyes may be used, though not for seeing, for 
sightliness,”—Fuller : Holy State, p. 290. 


sight’-ly (gh silent), a. (Eng. sight; -ly.] 
Pleasing to the eye; striking to the view; of 
pleasing appearance; also, affording a pleasing 
view or outlook; as asightly location. 


* sight/-shot (gh silent), s. [Eng. sight, and 
shot.] The distance to which the sight can 
reach; range of sight; eye-shot. (Cowley: 
Essays; Obscurity.) 


[SieHT, s.) 


sights’--man (gh silent), s. (Eng. sight, and 
man.) 


Music: One who reads music readily at first 
sight. 


* gif’-il, s, (Lat. sigillum=a seal, dimin. of 
signum =a sign, a mark.) Aseal, asignature 5 
an occult sign, mark, or character. 

“ And sigils fram'd in planetary hours.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 483, 
sig-il-lar’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
sigillum = aseal. Named from the markings 
like a seal on the stem.] 
Paleobot.: The type-genus of Sigillaries 
(q.v.), or any individual of the genus, The 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or. wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, S¥rian. #,00=6: ey =4; au=kw. 


aig-il-lar-i-é’-2e, s. pl. 


* gié’-i]-14-tive, a. 


sig-il-li-na, s. 


sig’-la, s. pl. 


_ letter o, s (s); suff. -o 


OY; PORE, J6W1; cat, cell, cliorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


trunk is arborescent, cylindrical, unjointed, 
and unbranched, except towards the apex, 
where in some species it parts dichotomously. 
The height is from thirty to sixty or seventy 
feet ; the diameter of the stem from one to 
five. Its interior being largely cellular, 
speedily decayed, for most of the prostrate 
stems are flattened, the outer parts being 
now generally coal without vegetable struc- 
ture, and the inner portion is replaced by the 
inorganic rock, The stem is deeply fluted with 
oblong, discoid, or nearly rounded leaf scars, 
with three vascular marks in their centre. 
The arrangement 
is not distinctly 
spiral. The long, 
narrow, rigid, two- 
or three - nerved 
leaves, at first 
called from their 
sedge-like appear- 
ance Cyperites, 
are their leaves. 
Stigmaria (q.v.) 
bas been proved 
to constitute the 
roots, the two 
having been seen 
actually united. Principal Dawson believes 
that Sigillaria had medullary rays, Mr. 
Carruthers is of a contrary opinion. The 
former paleobotanist believes Trigonocarpum 
to have been their fruit, the latter regards 
the fruit as having been a cone or strobilus. 
Brongniart ultimately classified them with 
arborescent ferns ; Corda thought them akin 
to Euphorbiaceew ; Principal Dawson places 
them among Gymnosperms near the Cycads, or 
intermediate between these and the higher 
Acrogens; Sir Joseph Hooker deems them 
Cryptogams; Mr. Carruthers, concurring in 
this view, ranks them among the Lycopods. 
A species is recorded from the Upper Silu- 
rian, they occur in the Devonian, reach their 
maximum in the Carboniferous, with thirty- 
one British species, and a single doubtful one 
in the Permian. In the coal measures near 
Newcastle, about thirty stumps of their stems 
were found upright just where they grew, 
within an area of fifty yards square. 


{) CB/i) IN 
SIGILLARIA, 


aig-i1-lar’-i-an, a. (Mod. Lat. sigillari(a); 


Eng, -an.] Sigillarioid. (Geol. Mag., 1870, p. 293.) 


{[Mod. Lat. sigil- 
lari(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Paleobot,; An order of fossil plauts founded 
by Unger. Paleozoic trees with the seal-like 
markings described under Sigillaria, Genera 
Sigillaria, Syringodendron, and Diploxylon. 


sig-il-lar’-i-oid, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. sigillar- 


~i(a); Eng. suff, -oid.] 

A, As adj.: Resembling Sigillaria (q.v.). 
(Geol. Mag., 1870, p. 293.) 

B, As substantive : 

Paleobot.: Any paleozoic plant, as Rhyti- 
dolepis, Favularia, &c., having affinity with 
Sigillaria (q.v.). 


(Fr. sigillatif, from Lat. 
sigulum=a seal.) Fit to seal; belonging to a 
seal; composed of wax. 


a \Mod. Lat., dimin, from 
sigillum = a seal.) 

Zool.: A genus of Botryllide (q.v.), with 
one species, from tropical seas. Covering 
solid, gelatinous, conical, elongated, erect on 
@ stalk, individuals one above another ; open- 
ings six-rayed. 


+ sig-il-log’-ra-phy, s. [Fr. sigillographie ; 


Lat. sigillum = a seal, and Gr. ypadw (grapho) 
= to write.] The study or history of seals. 
“The study of Byzantine cay now assumes 
the position due to it."—Athenwum, bept. 11, 1886, 
p. 312. 
a [Lat.] The signs, characters, 
abbreviations, or letters used for words in 
ancient manuscripts, printing, coins, medals, 
and the like. 


(Gr.] The name of the Greek 


aigoms, 8. 
etter 3, a, s, equivalent to the English 8. 
sig’ mite, v.t, [Bng. sigm(a); -ate.] To in- 


e by adding the letter sigma (q.v.). 


“The root of the future is got from the root of the 
[omy (or infinitive) by sigmating it."—T. K. Arnold: 
Grek Book, p, 5. 


-m6-d6n, s. Ir, eye (sigma) = the 


sigillarian—sign 


Zool. : The ee of the group Sigmo- 
dontes (q.v.). It contains but one species, 
Sigmodon hispidus, the Cotton-rat or Rice-rat, 
ranging through the southern United States 
and Mexico to Vera Cruz and Guatemala, 


sig’-m0-dont, a. & s. [Siemopontes.] 


A. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of the genus Sigmodon or the group 
Sigmodontes (q.v.). 

“Probably descendants of Sigmodont Muride,"— 

Encyc. Brit. (ed. vth), xvii. 6. 

B. As subst.: Any individual of the genus 

Sigmodon or 


the group my Oe Ne coh = 
Sigmodontes f, ( UPA 
(q-v.). WYN SRS SS 


sig-mo-don’- 
tes, s. pl. 
[Mod. Lat., 
pl. of sigmo- 
don (q.v.).] 
Zool.: A 
group of Mu- 
rine (q.v.), 
having the cusps of the molars arranged bi- 
serially in pairs along the teeth. When ground 
down by use, the cusps show S-like patterns 
in the folds of the enamel. Ten genera, four 
from Madagascar and six from America, The 
teeth in the cut are much enlarged, 


sig’-moid, sig-moid’-al, a. [Gr. ciyya 
(sigma), and eldos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Curved like the letter §. Used in anatomy 
of the sigmoid notch of the lower jaw, the 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna, &c.; and in 
botany of the form of certain embryos. 


sigmoid-flexure, s. 

Anat.: A flexure of the colon situated in 
the left iliac fossa consisting of a double 
binding of the intestine upon itself in the 
form of the letter S, 


sign (g silent), * signe, s. [Fr. signe, from 
at. signum =a mark, a token; Sp. signo, 
sefia ; Port. signo, senha; Ital. segno.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That by which anything is shown, made 
known, or represented ; that which furnishes 
evidence of the existence or approach of any- 
thing ; a mark, a token, an indication, 

“ The first faint signs of a change of public feeling.” 

—Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch, ii. 

2. A motion, action, or gesture by which a 
thought is expressed, a wish made known, 
or a command given; hence, one of the 
natural or conventional gestures by which 
intelligence is communicated or conversation 
carried on as by deaf-mutes. (Luke i. 62.) 

3. Something intended or serving to indi- 
cate the existence, or preserve the memory, of 
a thing; a memorial, a monument, a token. 

“The fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, 
and they becaine a sign.”—Numbers xxvi. 10. 

4, Any symbol or emblem which prefigures, 
typifies, or represents an idea ; hence, some- 
times, a picture, 

“The holy symbols or signs are not barely signifi- 
cative; but what they represent is as certainly de- 
livered to us as the symbols themselves,”—Brerewood. 

5. A remarkable event, regarded as indi- 
cating the will of a deity ; an omen, a prodigy. 

6, Any remarkable event, transaction, or 
phenomenon, regarded as indicating the will 
of the deity, oras manifesting an interposition 
of the divine power for some special end; a 
wonder. 


“If they will not hearken to the voice of the first 
eign, they will not believe the latter sign.”"—Lxodus 
Vv. 8, * 


MOLARS OF ORDINARY MURINE, 


* 7, A word regarded as the outward mani- 
festation of thought. (Bacon.) 


*8. A mark of distinction, a cognizance, 
“ The ensign of Messiah blaz'd, 
Aloft by angels borne, his sign in heay'n.” 
Milton: P. Ly Vi, 776. 

9, That which, being external, represents 
or signifies something internal or spiritual. 
A term used in the formularies of the English 
Church in speaking of an ordinance considered 

with reference to that which it represents. 
“‘An outward and visible sign of an inward and 

spiritual grace given unto us,"—Church Catechism. 
10. A lettered board, carved or painted 
figure, or the like, set conspicuously over or 
near a door, shop, &c., to indicate the oc- 
cupation of the tenant of the premises, or 
to give notice of the articles sold or made 
mae asign-board, (Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI., 
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Il, Technically : 

1, Astron. ; Originally, any constellation ; 
now limited to a constellation of the Zodiac 
or to the marks representing them. [Zop1ao,} 


“ There stay until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labvur's Lost, v. 2 


2. Arith. & Math. : A symbol employed to 
denote an operation to be performed, to show 
the nature of a result of some previous 
operation, or to indicate the sense iu which 
an indicated quantity is to be considered. 
Thus the sign + (plus) prefixed to a quantity 
indicates that that quantity is to be added, 
while the sign — (minus) indicates that the 
quantity to which it is prefixed is to be 
subtracted. Other signs are x (into), indi- 
cating multiplication; + (divided by), in- 
dicating division ; for the square root; 


BVA for the cube root; %/ for the nth roob, 
&e, The signs indicating relation are 
Ps (greater than), <s (less than), = (equal to), 
&e. 

8. Bot.: Certain marks, designed to econo- 
mize space (*, t, ?, |, &c.; 6, 9, &c.), in bo- 
tanical descriptions. They were introduced 
by Linnzeus, Willdenow, De Candolle, Loudon, 
&c., but the neanings of the signs are not the 
same in different authors, 

4, Med.: Any indication which may present 
itself as to the health or morbid state of am 
individual, and, in the latter case, point out 
the nature and stage of the disease. 

5, Music: Any character, as a flat, sharp, 
dot, &c. 


sign-board, s. A board on which a mam 
sets out his occupation, or gives notice of: 
articles for sale. [S1an, s., I. 10.) 


sign-manual, s. The subscription of 
one's name to a document; a signature 5, 
specif., a royal signature, which must be 
adhibited to all writs which have to pass the- 
privy seal or great seal. 

“Within twenty-four hours after he had assumed» 
the regal title, he put forth several proclamations» 
headed with his sign-manual."— Macaulay: Hist. 
ding., ch. v. 

sign-painter, s. One who paints sign— 

boards for tradesinen. 

sign-post, s. A post on which a sigm 

hangs. 


“The sign-post of the White Hart Inn served for m 
gallows.”"—Macaulay.: Hist. Hig., ch. v. 


sign (g silent), * signe, v.t. & 7. ([Fr. signer; 


from Lat. signo, trom signum=a mark, @ 
sign (y.v.); Sp. signar; Ital. segnare.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make a sign upon; to mark witha 
sign or symbol. : 

“We receive this child into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock, and do sign him with the sign of the 
cross, in token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified."—Book ap 
Common Prayer ; Order of Baptism, 

* 2, To express by a sign; to make known 
in a typical or symbolical manner, as dis- 
tinguished from speech ; to signify. 

‘The sacraments and symbols are just such as they 
seem; but because they are made to be signs of m 
secret mystery, they receive the names of what them~- 
selves do sign. '—Taylor, 

3. To affix one’s signature to a writing or 

deed ; to mark and ratify by writing one’s 
naine ; to subscribe in one’s own handwriting. 


“Send the deed after me 
And I will sign it.” 
Shakesp, > Merchant of Venice, iv. Le 


*4, To convey formally ; to assign. 
* 5, To dress or array in insignia. 
“ Here thy hunters stand” 
Signed in thy spoil.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ili, 
*6. To make known; to make distinguish- 
able; to mark, 


“ You sign your place and See full seeming, 
With meekness and huin ility, but your heart 
Is cvamm'd with arrogancy." 

a} Shakesp. ¢ Henry V1I1., ti. 4. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To make a sign or signal. 
“ Signing to their heralds with his hand,” 
. Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iil, 494°. 
2. To write one’s signature on a papers 
deed, &ec. 

“One set of men signed on after having at KEVERS 
hours’ absence from work,"—St, James's Gazettes. 
Sept. 23, 1885. 

3. To be a sign or omen, 
“It signs well, does it not?” ‘ 
Shakesp, « Antony & Cleopatra, iv. & 


3 expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing.. 
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signable—significant 


eee a ar aes TS isa aan 


Bign’-a-ble (g silent), a. (Eng. sign, v.; 
-able.}) Capable of being signed; requiring 
to be signed. 


sig’-nal, *sig’-nall, s. & a. ([Fr. signal= 
a signal, from Low Lat. signale, accus. of 
Lat. signalis = pertaining to a sign; signum 
=asign; Sp. senal; Port. sinal; Ital. segnale. ] 
A, As substantive : 
* 1, A sign, a token, an omen. 


“The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Shakesp.: Richard ILI., V. 8. 


2. A means of communication by audible 
or visible signs between two distant points 
according to a preconcerted system, ‘The 
means of signalling are numerous, as by 
motions of the hand or arm, the display of 
lights of various colours, the firing of guns, 
the sound of a bugle, rockets, semaphores, 
heliostats, flags, &c. 


“For God's sake, lords, give signal to the fight.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry V1,, ii. 2. 


B. As adj. : Distinguished or standing out 
from the rest ; eminent, notable, remarkable, 
conspicuous : as, a signal failure. 


signal-book, s. A book containing a 
code of signals. 


signal-box, s. 

1. A small house or building in which rail- 
way signals are worked. 

2. A street-box having a signalling ap- 
paratus connected by wires with a central 
apparatus for ringing alarms of fire. 


signal-_corps, s, A military body in 
charge of the field-telegraphs and general 
signal-service, 

signal-cry, s. 
a sigual, 

“Monkeys . . . when wild utter signal-cries of dan: 

ger.” —Durwin: Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), p. 87. 

signal-fire, s. A fire intended to act as 

a signal, 


signal-gun, s. A gun fired as a signal, 
‘* Mark that the signal-gun be duly fired, - 
To tell us when the hour of stay’s expired. 
Byron; Corsair, i. 7. 
signal-lamp, s. A lamp with coloured 
panes or bull’s-eyes, for signalling trains. 


signal-light, s. A light displayed as a 
signal. 


A cry intended to act as 


“ His looks are lifted to the skies, 
As if the signal-lights of Fate 
Were shining in those awful eyes |” 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 


signal-man, s. [SiaNaLMAn.] 


signal_post, s. A post on which flags, 
damps, &c., are displayed as signals. 


signal-service, s. The business of 
communicating by signals; the method used, 
or the corps engaged therein. The duties of 
the late United States Signal Service Bureau 
were transferred in 1891 to the Signal Corps 
and the Weather Bureau. 


sig’_nal, vi. &t. 
¢ Intrans,: To make signals, 


B. Trans.: To make signals to, or announce 
by signals. 


* sig’-nal-ist, s. 
who makes signals. 


*gsig-nal-i-ty, s. [Eng. signal; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being signal or remarkable. 


“And therefore herein significations are natural 
and concluding upon the infant, but not to be ex- 
tended unto signalities, or any other person.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 


sig’-nal-ize, v.t. (Eng. signal ; -ize.] 

1. To make signal or remarkable ; to render 
distinguished or conspicuous from what is 
common ; to distinguish. 

“To mark thy love and signalize my doom.” 
Byron: Nisus & Euryalus, 

2. To make signals to; to indicate by a 

signal; to signal. 


4] To signalize or make one’s self the sign 
of anything, is a much stronger term than 
simply to distinguish ; it is in the power of 
many to do the latter, but few only have the 
power of effecting the former: the English 
have always signalized themselves for their 
unconquerable valour in battle; there is no 

_Lation that has not distinguished itself at 
some period or other in war. (Crabb.) 


[Eng. signal; -ist.] One 


sig’-nal-ler, s. (Eng. signal, v.; -er.] One 
who signals ; one who makes signals. 


sig’-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. signal; -ly.] In a 
signal manner or degree ; eminently, remark- 
ably, conspicuously, notably. 


“The adherence to our purpose proves so signally 
serviceable.”—Search: Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. ii, 
ch, xxiii, 


sig’-nal-man, s. [Eng. signal, and man.] A 
man whose duty it is to convey intelligence, 
notice, warning, &c., by signals ; specif., a 
man who works the signals on a railway. 


sig’-na-tor-y, sig’-na-tar-y, a. & 6, 
[Lat. signatorius = that serves for sealing.] 

A. As adjective: i 

1. Pertaining or relating to a seal ; used in 
sealing. 

2. Signing or subscribing to a document ; 
specif., applied to the head or representative 
of a state who signs a public document, as a 
treaty. 


B. As subst.: One who signs ; specif., the 
head or representative of a state who signs a 
public document, as a treaty. 


“Hoping to receive the support of the signatories 
of the Treaty of Berlin."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 28, 
1885. 


sig’-na-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. signatwra, 
fem. sing. of fut. part. of signo=to sign 
(q.v.); Sp. signatura; Ital. signatwra, segra- 
twra.} 
I. Ordinary Language : 
* 4, A mark, sign, or stamp impressed. 
‘*The signature and stamp of power divine.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 54, 
2. The name of a person written with his 
own hand, and intended to signify his ap- 
proval or ratification of the writing which 
precedes. 
3. An external mark or figure by which 
physiognomists pretend to discover the 
temper or character of persons, 


II. Technically : 


1, Music (Pl.): The signs of chromatic 
alteration, sharps or flats, placed at the com- 
mencement of a composition, immediately 
after the clef, and affecting all notes of the 
same names as the degrees upon which they 
stand, unless their influence is in any case 
counteracted by a contrary sign. (Grove.) 


* 2. Old Med. ; A mark or sign on any sub- 
stance, especially on a plant, supposed to 
indicate its use as aremedy. [{.] 

“The doctrine, that plauts bear certain marks and 
signatures, indicative of their qualities or properties,” 
—Browne: Works (ed, Bohn), i. 199 (Note a 

3. Print.: A distinguishing letter or num- 
ber at the bottom of the first page of each 
sheet of a book, to indicate its order to the 
folder and binder. Signatures are sometimes 
inserted at the bottoms of other pages, as the 
third, fifth, and seventh in octavo, the third 
in quarto, and so on of the other styles. The 
signature of the first sheet of matter is B, a 
being reserved for the title-page, index, con- 
tents, &c.; the next would be c, and so on. 
The old Roman alphabet was originally used 
to designate signatures, but Arabic numerals 
are now more commonly employed. The word 
signature is also used to denote the full number 
of pages included under one signature. 


4, Scots Law: A writing formerly prepared 
and presented by a writer to the signet, to the 
baron of exchequer as the ground of a royal 
grant to the person in whose name it was 
presented, which having, in the case of an 
original charter, the sign-manual of the sove- 
reign, and, in other cases, the cachet appointed 
by the Act of Union for Scotland, attached to 
it, became the warrant of a conveyance under 
one or other of the seals, according to the 
nature of the subject or the object in view. 


4 Doctrine of Signatures : 
* Old Med. : (See extract). 


“Such notions as these were elaborated into the old 
medical theory known as the Doctrine of BE 
which supposed that plants and minerals indicated 
by their external characters the diseases for which 
nature had intended them as remedies. Thus the 
Euphrasia, or Eyebright, was, and is, supposed to be 
Bond for the eyes, on the strength of a black pupil- 
ike spot in its corolla, the yellow turmeric was 
thought good for jaundice, and the blood-stone is 
probably used to this day for SOP ae blood. By 
virtue of a similar association of ideas, the ginseng, 
which is still largely used in China, was also em- 
ployed by the fnudians of North America, and in both 
countries its virtues were deduced from the shape of 
the root, which is supposed to resemble the human 
Body: —Tyior : Early Hist. Mankind (ed, 1878), pp. 122, 


* sig’-na-ture, v.t. [SIGNATURE, s.] To mark 
out, to distinguish. 


“Those who, by the order of Providence and situa- 
tion of life, have been signatured to inte)lectual pro- 
fessions.”—Cheyne: Essay on Regimen, p. 30. 


* sig’-na-tur-ist, s. [Eng. signatur(e); -ist.] 
One who holds to the doctrine that signatures 
impressed upon various objects indicate their 
characters or qualities, 


“ Signaturists have somewhat advanced it, who 
seldom omitting what ancients delivered; drawing 
into inferences received distinctions of sex, not willing 
to examine its human resemblance.”—Srowne - Fulgar 
Errours, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


*signe,s. & v. [Sian.] 


sign’-ér (g silent), s. 
One who signs. 


[Eng. sign, v.3 -er.] 


sig’-nét, s. [Fr., dimin. of signe =a sign 
(q.v.).] A seal, especially the seal used for 
the seal-manual of a sovereign, as in England, 
one of the seals for the authentication of 
royal grants. In Scotland the signet is a seal 
by which royal warrants for the purpose of 
justice seem to have been at one time authen- 
ticated. Hence the title of ‘‘clerks to the 
signet” or ‘‘ writers to the signet,” a class of 
legal practitioners in Edinburgh who formerly 
hadimportant privileges, which are now nearly 
all abolished. They act generally as agents or 
attorneys in conducting causes before the Court 
of Session. 


“ The Parliament laid claim to a Veto on the nom- 
ination of the Judges, and assumed the power of aiop: 
ping the signet, in other words, of suspending the 
whole administration of justice, till this claim should 
be allowed."—Macaulay » Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

Ws Clerk of the signet: An officer in England 
continually in attendance upon the principal 
Secretary of State, who has the custody of 
the privy signet.: 


signet -ring, s. 
signet or private seal. 


“ His signet-ring she bore, 
Which oft im sport adorned her hand before.” 
Byron: Corsair, ii. 1% 
* sig’-nét-éd, a. [Eng. signet ; -ed.] Stamped, 
sealed, or marked with a signet. 


* sip’-ni-feér, s. [Lat. signum=a sigu, and 
Jero = to bear.] The Zodiac. 


* sig -ni-fi-ance, * sig-ni-fi-aunce, s. 
[O. Fr. signifiance.} [Sranrry.] Signification. 


* sig-nif’-ic, a. (Wat. significo = to signify 
(q.v.).] Significant. 


sig-nif’-i-cange, sig-nif’-I-can-¢y, s. 
[Fr. significance, trom Lat. significantia, from 
significans = signifying, significant (q.v.); Sp. 
& Ital. significanza.] 

1, The quality or state of being significant ; 
meaning, import; that which is intended to 
be expressed. 


“Tf he declares he intends it for the honour of 
another, he takes away by his words the significance 
of his action,’ —Stilling/ieet, 


2. The real import of anything, as opposed 
to that which appears ; the internal and true 
sense, as distinguished from the external and 
partial. 

3. Expressiveness, impressiveness, force; 
the power or quality of impressing the mind. 


“As far as this duty witl admit of privacy, our 
Saviour hath enjoined it in terms of particular sig- 
nificancy aud force."—Atterbury. 


* 4. Importance, moment, consequence. 


“The third commandment would have been of very 
small significancy under the Gospel.”"—Secker: Ser- 
mons, vol. ii., ser. 30. 


sig-nif’-i-cant, a. & s. [Lat. signisicans, pr. 
par. of significo=to signify (q.v.); Fr. sig- 
nifiant.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Serving to signify something; having a 
meaning expressing or denoting something ; 
having a signification. 


A ring containing @ 


Man... survey'd 
All creatures, with precision understood 
Their por port uses, properties, assign’d 
To each his name signijicant.” 
Cowper; Yardley Oak. 
2. Expressive or suggestive of something 
more than appears on the surface. 


“ He was designated at the public offices and in the 
antechambers of the palace by the significant nick- 
name of the Cardinal, —Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

3. Betokening something; representing or 
standing as a sign of something: thus, figures 
standing for numbers, as 1, 2, 3, &c., are 
called significant figures. 


“Tt was well said of Plotinus, that the stars were 
significant, but not efficient.''— Raleigh. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pire, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, riile, full; try, Syrian, 2, e =; ey=a; qu=kw. 


significantly—silenales 
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4, Expressive or suggestive in an eminent 
degree ; forcible; full of meaning or signifi- 
cance. 


“ Other some not so wellseene in the English tongue, 
as perhaps in other languages, if they happen to heare 
an ulde word, albeit very uaturall and significant, cry 
out. ata: that we speake no English, but gib- 


beri '—Spenser : Epistle to Muister Harvey. 
#52 Im Seale momentous. 
* B. As subst. : Something intimating one’s 


meaning ; a sign, a token, a “symbol. 


“Tn dumb significants proclaim your thoughts.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry V1, ii. 4. 


Big Dit -Tcant-ly, adv. (Eng. significant ; 
ly.) 
1. Ina significant manner or degree ; so as 
to convey meaning or signification. 


“Ye do significantly express it, ye do solemnly pub- 
lish and declare it.”—Atterbury : Sermons, vol. iv., 
Ber. 6, 


2. Meaningly, expressively ; so as to signify 
or convey more than appears on the surface. 


sig-nif’-i-cate, s. [Lat. significatus, pa. par. 
of significo = to signify (q.v.). ] 
Logic: One of several things signified by a 
common term. 


gig-ni-fi-ca tion, s._ [Fr., from Lat. signi- 
cationem, accus. of significatio, from signifi- 
catus, pa. par. of significo = to signify (q.v.) ; 
Sp. significacion ; Ital. significazione.] 
1, The act of signifying ; the act of making 
known by signs or other intelligible means. 


“For all speaking, or signification of one’s mind 
pace an act or address of one man to another.”— 
oul, 


' 2. That which is signified or expressed by 
sigus or words ; meaning, import, sense ; that 
which a person by a signintends to convey, 
or that which a sign is commonly understood 
to convey. By custom certain signs or ges- 
tures have acquired a determined signification, 
6 so also with figures, algebraic characters, 
c. 


*3. That which signifies ; a sign. 


* signif ’-i-ca-tive, a. [Fr. signijicatif.] 
1. Betokening or representing by an external 
sign. 
ee The holy symbols or signs are not barely significa- 
tive.” —Brerewood. 
2. Having signification or meaning ; expres- 
sive of a meaning ; significatory, significant. 
“Neither in the degrees of kindred they were desti- 
tute of significative words.” — Camden; Remains; 
Languages. 
sig-nif’-i-ca-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. signif- 
cative; -ly.] Ina signiticative manner ; so as 
to betoken by an external sign ; significantly. 


“This sentence must either be taken tropically, 
that bread may be the body of Christ significatively, 
a else % is plainly absurd and impossible,”— Usher : 

Ans. to Malone, p. 190. 


*sio-nif’-i-ca-tive-néss, s. [Eng. signifi- 
cative ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
significative. 


sig-nif’-i-ca-tor, s. [Lat.] One who or 
that which signifies or makes known by signs, 
words, &c. 
ve. They are principall POA of manners,”— 
Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 1 
sig-nif’-i-ca-tor-y, a. & s. 
torius.] 
A, Asadj. : Having signification or meaning ; 
significative. 
B, Assubst. : That which signifies, betokens, 
or represents. 


“Here is a double significatory of the spirit, a word 
and a sign.”—Taylor. 


*sig-ni-fi-ca-vit, s. [Lat., 8rd pas, sing. 
perf. indic. of signisico = = to signify (q.v.). 
Eccles. Law: A writ, now obsolete, issuing 
out of Chancery upon ‘certificate given by the 
ordinary of a man’s standing excommunicate 
by the space of forty days, for the keeping 
him in prison till he submit himself to the 
authority of the Church. (Wharton.) 


sig’-ni-fy, *sig-ni-fie, *syg-ny-fye, v.t. 
&i. [Hr signifier; from Lat. significo= to 
show by signs: signwm = a sign, and facio= 
to a Sp. & Port. significar; Ital signifi- 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make known by signs or words; to 
express, convey, or communicate to another 
by words, signs, gestures, or the like. 


" ‘% valent panes saw one animal, by its gestures and 
P 8, to another, this is mine, pele 

Aes ae wi to give this for that,”— 

of Nations, bk. i, ch, ii, 


[Lat. significa- 


by 


2. To give notice of; to announce, to de- 
clare, to impart. 


“ This he found, and signified the same by signal.”— 
Oook : Second Voyage, s Ae wey yh. iii rs 


3. To mean, to import, to denote ; to have 
the meaning or sense of. 
“A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
“ Signifying nothing.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 5. 


*4, 2 represent; to suggest as being in- 
tended 
ig Tad. him have some vlaster| or some loam, or some 


rough-cast about him signify wall.” — Shakesp..: 
Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 


5. To weigh, to matter. 


“What signifies the splendour of courts, Sa 
the slavish attendances that go along with it?”— 
L Estrange. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To be of consequence or importance, to 
matter: as, It-does not signify whether you 
go or not, 

*2. To express meaning with force. 


“ For if the words be but becoming, and signifying, 
and the sense gentle there is juyce.”—Ben Jonson: 
Discoveries. 


signior, signor (as sen’-yor), s. [Ital. 
signore ; Sp. sevior.] A title of respect cor- 
responding to the English sir, or Mr. ; French, 
Monsieur. 


“This worthy signior, I thank him, makes no 
stranger of me.”—Shukesp. - Cymbeline, i. ‘6. 


* signiorize (as sen’-yor-ize), v.i. & t. [Sz- 
NIORIZE.] 


*signiorship, * signorship (as sen’-yor- 
ship), s. (Eng. signior, signor; -ship.] The 
quality or state of a signior. 


*signiory, *signory (as sen’-yor-y), s. 
[Sercnory.] 
1, A principality, a province. 
“At that time 
Through all the signiories it was the first, 


And Prospero the prime duke.” 
Shukesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 


2. An estate, a manor; the landed property 
ofalord. (Shakesp. : Richard Til, 5 AWowis) 
3. Government, power, dominion, seigniory. 
4, The governing body ; the aristocracy. 


‘My services which I have done the signiory.” 
Shakesp. . Othello, i. 2. 
5. Seniority. 


“Tf ancient sorrow be most reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of signiory, 
And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITI., iv. 4 


signor, s. [Sianror.] 

signora (as sén-yor-a), s. [Ital.] An 
Italian title of address or respect, equivalent 
to Madame or Mrs. 


signorina (as sén-yor-é’-na), s.  [Ital.] 
An Italian title of address or respect, equiva- 
lent to Miss; Fr. mademoiselle. 


sig’-niim, s. [Lat. =a sign (q.v.).] 
Law: <A cross prefixed as a sign of assent 
and approbation to a charter or deed. 
Y Ecce signum (Lat. = behold the sign) : Here 
is ocular demonstration for you. (Shakesp.: 
1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 


*sigrim, *segrum, *seggrom, Becks 
grum, s. [Cf. sengreen (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : (1) Senecio Jacobeea, (2) boinereiedia 
tectorum. 


sike, a. [Sucu.] 
*sike, a. & s. [Srcx.] 


sike (1), s.  [Icel. stk.] A small stream of 
water, a rill; a marshy bottom with a small 
stream in it. (Prov.) 


*sike s. & v. [Sicu, s.] 
*sik’-cr, &c. [SrckEr, &c.] 


Sikh, Seilrh, s. (Sans. sishya; Mahratta, &c. 
shishya =a disciple.] 

Religious History, &c,: A Hindoo reforming 
sect and nationality, the former of which 
commenced with Nanuk Shah, (a.p. 1469- 
1539). He was an enthusiast wha, retaining 
the whole body of poetical and mythological 
fiction of Hindooism, still preached the unity 
of the Godhead, the essential identity of all 
castes, universal toleration, and the emanci- 
pation of the spirit from the tenets of Maya 
(illusion), by acts of benevolence and self- 
denial. Persecuted by‘ the Muhammadans, 
the Sikh enthusiasm became fanaticism ; and 


3 PéUt, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
tian= = shan, pMtonycelananabling rtloma- gone zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &¢.= bel, del 


about the close of the seventeenth century, 
their leader, the Guru Govind, the tenth 
teacher from Nanuk, devoted his followers to 
steel and the worship of the sword, which he 
encouraged thein to use in defence of the 
faith. He also ordered his adherents to allow 
their ‘air and beards to grow, to wear blue 
garmevts, and eat all flesh but that of the cow. 
Caste was abolished among his followers, and 
the Das Padishah ka grunth was compiled by 
him, that, with the Adi Granth, containing 
the sayings of Nanuk and his immediate suec- 
cessors, it might supersede the Vedas and 
the Puranas. The struggle against the Mu- 
hammadan government was sanguinary, but 
it ended by the Sikhs achieving their inde- 
pendence. Runjeet Singh (1780-1839), the 
Lion of the Punjaub, their chief seat, ob- 
tained for them the benefit of European 
discipline, and laid the foundation of a Sikh 
empire, which, coming into collision with the 
Anglo-Indian government, went down in the 
pitched battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon, in 1845-6. Rebellion 
occurring in 1848, further losses were inflicted, 
in 1849, at Chillianwallah and Goozerat. 
When the mutinies broke out in 1857, the 
Sikhs, who had been well governed during 
the few years they had been under British 
Tule, fought with exceeding loyalty on the 
side of their conquerurs, to prevent the 
restoration of a Muhammadan empire like 
that from which, two centuries before, they 
had suffered such persecution. 


sil’-age (age as ig), s. 
silage (q.v.).] Ensilage ; 
the system of ensilage. 


“The superior value of good silage over hay for 
milk production.”—Field, Dec, 19, 1885. 


sil-age (age as ig), v.t. [Siaau, s.] To 
ee or preserve in a silo (q.v.). 


rass in excess of the requirements of the 
‘hice ae d be silaged.”—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


sil-a’-d-nite, s. [After Silao, Mexico, where 
found ; » connect., and suff. ~ite (Min. 5. j 
Min.: A massive mineral, described as a 


selenide of bismuth. Nowshown to bea mix- 
ture. 


An abbrev. of en- 
odder prepared by 


81-la‘-ls, s. (Lat. = Silaus pratensis.) (See def.) 
Bot. ; Pepper Saxifrage, a genus of Seselinidas 
(Lindley), of Schultziez (Sir J. Hooker). Par- 
tial involucre, many-leaved, calyx obsolete; 
petals obcordate, subemarginate, with an in- 
flated point appendaged or sessile. Fruit 
oval; carpels with five sharp, somewhat 
winged ribs, and many vitte between. Known 
species, two; one, Silaus pratensis, the Meadow 

* Pepper Saxifrage, is British. 


sil-bde’-lite, s. [Etym. doubtful, but prob- 
ably after Silboele, Finland ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min, : A variety of actinolite (q.v.). 
sile (1), s. [Srxu (2).] 
sile (2), s. (Sw. sila = to strain; stl=a 


strainer ; Low Ger. sielen=to draw off water ; 
ef. Icel. sia; Dan. sie = to filter; A.S. sihan 
= to filter; O. H. Ger. sihan ; Ger. seihen.] 
1. A sieve, a strainer. (Prov.) 
2. Filth, sediment, silt. 


sile, v.t. & i. [SLE (2), s.] 
A. Trans.: To strain, as fresh milk from 
the cow. 
B, Intrans.: To flow down, to drop, to fall. 
§| Provincial in both uses. 


* gi-lé-na/-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. silen(e); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -aceew.] 

Bot, : An old order of plants now generally 

reduced to a sub-order or tribe Silene (q.v.). 


ee atte s. [Mod. Lat. silen(e); Eng. suff. 


Bot. (Pl.): The Caryephyllaces, called also 
Cloveworts. (Lindley.) 


si-le’-nal, a. [SILEenA.es.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to the Silenales(q.v.) : 
as, the Silenal AlKance. 


s1-lé-na/-lés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. silen(e); Lat. 
masce. or fem. pl. adj. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. : The Silenal Alliance ; an alliance of 
Hypogynous Exogens. Flowers ‘monodi- 
chlamydeous; carpels combined into a com- 
pound fruit, having a free central placenta 
and an external embryo, curved around a 
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little mealy albumen. Orders: Caryophyl- 
lacew, Ulecebracew, Portulacacee, and Poly- 
gonacese. (Lindley.) 


si-lenge, s. [Fr., from Lat. silentia, from 
silens, genit, silentis= silent (q.v.); Sp. & 

Port. silencio; Ital. silenzio.] 

1. The quality or state of being silent ; the 
state which prevails when everything is 
silent; entire absence of noise; stillness, 
quiet. 

“T should possess 
The poet's treasure, silence, and indulge 
The dreuns of fancy.” Cowper. Task, 1. 235. 

2. Stillness, calmness; a state of rest, 
quiet, or cessation from agitation, fury, or 
tumult ; as, The winds were hushed to silence. 

3. The state of holding one’s peace ; for- 
bearance of speech in man or of noise in other 
animals ; taciturnity, muteness: as, To keep 
silence, to listen in silence. 

4, The refraining from speaking of or mak- 
ing known something; secrecy: as, To pur- 
chase a person’s silence. 

5. Oblivion, obscurity ; absence of mention. 

J Silence is either occasional or habitual ; 
it may arise from circumstances or character ; 
taciturnilty is mostly habitual, and springs 
from disposition. 


si-lenge, v.t. (SILENCE, s.] 

1. To make silent ; to compel to hold one’s 
peace, or to refrain from speaking. 

“The interested individuals, who have been served 
by their cunning, have been silenced."—Knox: Winter 
Evenings, even, 34. 

2. To oppose or refute with arguments 
which are unanswerable. 

“ The king was silenced, but not appeased.”—Mucau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch, vii. 

3. To stop from sounding; to quiet; to 
make to cease. 

“ Silence that dreadful bell.” 
Shakesp., : Othello, ii. 3. 

4, To stop the noise of firing from; to cause 
to cease firing, as by a vigorous cannonade. 

“To ascertain the comparative efficiency of quick- 
firing and machine guns in silencing a shore battery.” 
—Standard, Oct. 13, 1885. ‘ 

5. To restrain in reference to liberty of 
speech; especially, to restrain or interdict 
from preaching by revoking a licence to 
preach. 

“ The silenc'd preacher yields to potent strain, 
And feels that grace his prayer besought in vain,” 
Pope: Imitation of Horace, Bp. 1. 

6. To still, to quiet, to appease, to restrain: 

as, To silence opposition, to silence complaints. 


si-lenge, interj. [SiLencx, v.] Used ellipti- 
cally for, Let there be silence, or, Keep silence. 

“ Silence / one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee.” 
Shakesp, > Tempest, i. 2. 

g1-lé’-né,s. [From Lat. silenus(q.v.) (Loudon), 
from Gr. ofadov (sialon) = spittle, from the 
viscid moisture on the stalks of many species, 
by which small flies are entrapped; hence 
the English name, Catchfly. (Paxton, Sir J. 
Hooker, &¢.). ] 

Bot. ; Catehfly ; the typical genus of Silenee. 
Calyx gamosepalous, tubular, often ventricose, 
five-toothed, ten-nerved ; petals five, clawed, 
mostly crowned at the mouth, and with the 
limb generally notched or bifid; stamens ten ; 
styles usually three; capsule three-celled be- 
low, six toothed above, many seeded. Species 
200, from the north temperate zone, Of these 
the United States possess ten native and several 
that have been introduced, These are usually 
inconspicuous plants, but Silene regia, the 
Splendid Catchfly, is of large size and beau- 
tiful in cultivation, it bearing flowers of a 
bright scarlet color. Its range is from Ohio to 
Louisiana, Europe possesses a considerable 
number of species, variously known as Cam- 
pion and Catchfly, the latter name due to their 
viscid secretions. Many species are cultivated 
as ornamental plants. Darwin mentions Silene 
as a genus in which it is nearly impossibe 
to produce hybrids, even between the most 
closely allied species, .S, Otites is bitter and 
astringent; it has been given in dropsy. A 
decoction of the root of S. virginica has been 
used in the United States as an anthelmintic. 


S1-1é'-n&-z0, s. [Mod. Lat. silen(e); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. : Asub-order of Caryophyllacere. Sepals 
united into a tube, Pepasits the Os 
when the latter equal them in number, 


s1'-lent, a. & s. (Lat. silens, genit. silentis, pr. 


* s1-lén’-tious, a. 


si-lér, s. 


silence—silicic 


par. of sileo=to be still; cogn. with Goth. 
(anu)silan = to become silent. } 

A, As adjective: i 

1. Not speaking ; mute, dumb. 


“O my God, I ery in the day time, and in the night 
season I am not silent.”—Psalm xxii. 2. 


2. Habitually taciturn ; naturally disposed 
to silence; speaking I‘ttle ; not loquacious. 


“ Ulysses, adds he, was the most eloquent and most 
silent of men."—Broome ; On the Odyssey. 


8. Not making mention or proclamation ; 
making no noise or rumour. 


“ This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fano is not silent.” Mitton: P. L., iv. 938. 


4, Perfectly quiet; still; free from noise or 
sound : as, a silent wood, 

5. Making no noise ; noiseless: as, a silent 
match. 

6. Not pronounced or expressed; not 
sounded in pronunciation : as, The ein fable 
is silent, 

*7, Having no effect; not operating; in- 
efficient. 


“Second and instrumental causes, together with 
nature itself, without that operative faculty which 
God gave them, would become silent, virtueless, and 
dead.” —Raleigh: Hist. World. 


* B. As subst.: A time of silence ; silence, 
quiet, 
* Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night,” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry V/., i. 4. 
silent-partner, s. The same as SLEEP- 
ING or DORMANT-PARTNER. [DORMANT.] 


silent-system, s. <A system of prison 
discipline which imposes entire silence among 
the prisoners even when assembled together. 


* gi-lén’-ti-ar-y (ti as shi), s. [Lat. silen- 


tiarius ; Fr. silenciaire.] 

1, One appointed to keep silence and order 
in a court of justice. 

2, A privy-councillor ; one sworn to secrecy 
in affairs of state. 

“The emperor afterwards sent his rescript by Eu- 

stathius, the silentiary.”—Burrow; Pope's Supremacy. 

[Lat. silentiosus.] Ha- 
bitually silent ; taciturn. 


si-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. silent ; -ly.] 


1. In a silent manner; without words or 
speech. 
‘Some hand unseen these silently display'd.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, 1, 84. 
2. Without noise ; quietly. 
“ With tiptoe step vice silently succeeds.” 
Cowper: Expostulation, 84, 
3. Without mention ; in silence. 
“What the compilers recommended chiefly to our 


faith, he silently passes over."—Waterland: Works, 
V. 887. 


si’-lent-néss, s. [Eng. silent; -ness.) The 


quality or state of being silent; silence, still- 
ness, quiet. 
“ And if my eyes reveal’d it, they, alas! 
Were punish'd by the silentness of thine.” 
Byron: Lament of Tasso, Vv. 


+ si-lé’-niis, s. [Lat., from Gr. SecAnvés (Sei- 


lénos), the constant attendant and tutor of 
Bacchus, and the father of the Satyrs. He 
was represented as drunken, bald-headed, with 
short horns and a flat nose.] 

Zool.: An old genus of Monkeys, with one 
species, Silenus vetus, the Silenus Ape or 
Wanderoo (q.v.), now merged in Macacis, 


silenus-ape, s. [SiLEnus.] 


(Lat. =a kind of willow, Salix 
Caprea or S. vitellina. Not of the modern 
genus.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Sileridse (q.v.). 
ripe trilobum occurs in Cambridgeshire, but 
8 rare, 


s1-lér’-{-doe, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. siler; Lat. 


fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.} 
Bot, : A family or tribe of Apiaces, 


sil-ér-y, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Arch. : Foliage carved on the tops of pillars. 


8i-lée’-si-a (si as shi), s. [See def.] 


Fabric: A kind of thin coarse linen cloth, 
so called from having been originally manu- 
factured in Silesia, a province of Prussia. 


Si-le’-si-an (si as shi), a. & s. [Sivmsra.] 


A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to 
Silesia: as, Silesian linen. 

B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Silesia. 


si’-léx, s. (Lat. = flint.] 
Min., &c.: A word formerly used to desig- 
nate any flinty substance, also as an equivalent 
of silica rene 


silf’-bérg-ite, s. [After Vester-Silfberget, 
Sweden, where found; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral oceurring in honey-yellow 
erystals or in large cleavable masses. Hard- 
ness, 55; sp. gr. 3°446; lustre, vitreous ; 
transparent. Compos.:; silica, 48°83; prot- 
oxide of iron, 80°49; protoxide of manganese, 
8°34; magnesia, 8°39 ; lime, 1°74 ; loss on igni- 
tion, 0°44 = 98°23, which nearly corresponds 
to the proposed formula, 4F'eSiOg + 2(MgCa) 
SiOg + MnsiOg. 


sil’-greén, s. [SENGREEN.] 


sil-hou-étte’, s. [A name given, about 1757, 
in derision of the French Minister of Finance, 
Iitienne Silhouette, he having vexed the 
people of Paris by many salutary and some 
rather trifling reforms; the wits, therefore, 
dubbed any very cheap article a silhouette.) 
A protile or outline representation of an 
object filled in with black. he inner parts 
are sometimes touched up with lines of ligiter 
colour, and shadows are indicated by a 
brightening of gum or other lustrous medium. 
The first notice of the modern practice of the 
art was in regard to portraits made by 
Elizabeth Pyberg, who cut the profiles of 
William and Mary out of black paper, 1699. 


“Converting the old lady's strong aquiline profile 
into a grim silhouette of some warrior of ancient 
Greece or Rome."—Haryper's Magazine, June, 1882, 
p. 117. 


sil’-i-ca, s. [Lat.] [Sricic-AnHyDRIDE.] 
sil-i-cal-car’-6é-ois, sil-i_ci-cal-car’-6- 


ous, a. [Eng. silica, and calcareous.) 
Min, & Petrol. ; Applied to calcareous sub- 
stances containing free silica. 


sil’-i-cate, s. [Eng. silic(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of silicic acid. 


sil’-i-cat-8d, a. [Eng. silicat(e); -ed.] Com- 
bined with silica ; coated with silica, ~ 


silicated-hydrogen, s. 

Chem.: SiHy. Silicium hydride, A colour- 
less gus produced by treating magnesiwn con- 
taining silicium with hydrochloric acid. In 
its impure state it takes fire spontaneously 
when exposed to the air, burning with a white 
flame, and depositing clouds of silica. On 
passing pure silicated hydrogen through a 
tube heated to redness it is decomposed, silica 
being deposited. 

sil-i-cat-i-za-tion, s. [Eng. silicat(c); 
-ization.] 

Min. & Petrol.: Becoming more or less 

changed to silica or a silicate. 


si-li¢’-é-a (or ¢ as sh), s. pl. [Neut. pl. of 
Lat. siliceus = of flint, flinty.] 
Zool. : The Silicispongia (q.v.). 


si-li-ceoiis (ce as sh), si-li’-cious, a 


[Lat. siliceus.] 

Min. & Petrol.: Applied to any mineral 
substance or rock containing or consisting 
wholly or in part of impure silica, 


siliceous-sinter, s. 

Min. : A spongy or cellular form of silica, 
mostly hydrated, and therefore referable to 
opal (q.v.), brought to the surface and de- 

osited by thermal waters, occasionally the 
deposit is more or less compact with a vitre- 
ous lustre,and in this case is not to be dis- 
tinguished from true opal. 


siliceous-sponges, s. pl. 
SPONGIA, 


si-lig’-ic, a. [Hng. sili(ciwm): -ic.] Derived 
from or containing silica, ‘ 


silicic-acid, s. 

Chem. : SiHO4 A weak polybasic acid ob- 
tained by acting on a solution of sodic and 
potassie silicate with hydrochloric acid, On 
concentrating the solution, the silicic acid 
separates out as a gelatinous precipitate. It 
is very unstable, having a great tendency to 
give off water and form the anhydride. 


silicic-anhydride, s. 
Chem. : SiO, Silica. Silicic oxide. Occurs 


in nature as sand, flint, rock crystal, quartz, 
&e., and readily prepared by heating silicic 


[Srurer- 


ee 
fate. fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


silicicalcareous—silk 
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acid to 100°. In the amorphous state it isa 

fine white powder, sp. gr. 1°9-2°8, but in the 

crystalline condition it exists in the form of 

hexagonal prisms, terminated by a hexagonal 

; paren, as in rock-crystal, sp. gr. 2°69. In 

oth forms it is insoluble in water and acids, 
with the exception of hydrofluoric acid. 


silicic-chloride, s. 

Chem.: SiCly. Obtained by heating a mix- 
ture of finely divided carbon and silicic an- 
hydride in a current of dry chlorine. It isa 
colourless, mobile liquid, fuming in contact 
with air; sp. gr. 1°52, and boiling at 59°. Water 
decomposes it instantaneously, with forma- 
tion of silicie and hydrochloric acids, 


silicic-ethers, s. pl. 
Chem. : Silicvates of alcohol radicles, produced 
by the action of alcohols on silicie chloride. 


silicic-fluoride, s. 

Chem. : Sify. A colourless gas with pun- 
gent odour, prepared by heating a mixture of 
quartz, sand, fluorspar, and concentrated sul- 
phurie acid, and collecting in a dry vessel 
over mercury. It fumes in contact with air, 
and under a pressure of thirty atmospheres 
condenses to a colourless liquid. 

silicic-hydrotrichloride, s. [SrL1con- 
CHLOROFORM. |] 


silicic-oxide, s. 


sil-i-gi-cal-car’-é-olis, a. 
tous. ] 

ail-i_cif’-ér-olis, a. (Eng. silic(a); Lat. fero 
= to produce, and Eng. sulf. -ows.] 


Petrol.: Applied to rocks containing mi- 
nutely disseminated free silica. 


si-li¢-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Bng, silici/(y) ; ~icca- 
tion.] 
Petrol.: Applied to rocks in which silica 
replaces one or more of their constituents, 


si-li¢’-i-fied, pa. par. ora. [Sruicrry.] 
silicified-wood, s. 


Min. : Quartz pseudomorphous after wood 
' in which the original structure is usually well 
retained. 


si-lic’-i-fy, v.t. & i. [Lat. silex, genit. silicis 
=a flint, aud /acio (pass. jio) = to make.) 
A. Trans. :To convert into silica; to miner- 
alize or petrify by silica, 
B. Intrans.: To become silica; to be im- 
pregnated with silica, 


sil-i-ci-miir’-ite, s. [Eng. silio(a); Lat. 
mur(ex), genit. mur(icis) = a rock, or point of 
rock, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A name formerly applied to a com- 
pound of silica and magnesia. 


sil-i-ci-o'-phite, s. (Eng. silica, and ophite.] 
Min.: A name given by Schrauf to a sub- 
stance supposed to have an intermediate 
composition between olivine and opal, and 
resulting from the alteration of the former, 


si-li-cious, a. [Sruicrovs.] 


sil-i-ci-spon’-gi-2, s. pl. [Lat. silex, genit. 
silicis = flint, and spongia = a sponge (q.v.).] 
- Zool.: An order of Sponges. Skeleton 
characterized by siliceous spicules which may 
or may not be united into a fibrous skeleton. 
They are the most highly developed of the 
class, and its most numerous division. They 
exist in all seas. The only family of fresh- 
water sponges falls under this order. Families, 
or sub-orders: Monaxonide, Tetractinellide, 
and Hexactinellidie. 


sil'-i-cite, s. [Hng. silic(a); suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : Labradorite (q.v.), from Co. Antrim, 
sitig’-it-€d, a. [Lat. siler, genit. silici(s)= 
flint; ¢ connect., and Eng. suff. -ed.] 
Min. : Impregnated with silica to a greater 
or less degree. 
si-lig-i-tim, s. (Lat. silex, genit. silicis = 
flint. Modelled on calcium, potassium, &c.] 


Chem.: Silicon. <A _ tetratomic oteed} 
‘symbol, Si; at. wt. 28°2; sp. gr. (erystallized 
2°49, first isolated by Berwlius in 1810; 


[SrLicio-ANHYDRIDE. ] 
(SmrcaLcar- 


occurs in combination with oxygen as quartz 
or silica, and enters largely into the composi- 
_ tion of many of the rocks of which the earth 
is composed. With thy exception of oxygen 


it is the most abundant and widely distributed 
of the elements. It may be obtained nearly 
pure by heating the double fluoride of silicium 
aud potassium in a glass vessel with its own 
weight of potassium or sodium, and treating 
the fused mass when cold with water, silicium 
remaining behind as a dark-brown amorphous 
powder. It may also be obtained in the crys- 
talline form by heating ina crucible a mixture 
of aluminium, glass, and eryolite. Amorphous 
silicium is devoid of lustre, inflames when 
heated in the air, and is insoluble in water 
and all acids, except hydrofluoric, in which it 
dissolves readily. Crystallized silicium forms 
dark lustrous octahedra, hard enough to 
scratch glass, and is almost infusible. 


siliclum-hydride, s, ([Si1caTep-Hy- 
DROGEN. ] 


si-lig-i-iir-6t'-6d, si-lig-i-iir-ét’-téd, a. 
(Eng. silicate, and wretted.} Silicated (q.v.). 


siliciuretted-hydrogen, s. [S1LtcaTEp- 
HYDROGEN. ] 


sil-i-cle, si-lic’-u-la, s 
dimin, from siliqua (q.v.).] 
Bot.: A shorter form of a siliqua, in no 
case more than four times as long as broad, 
and often much shorter. 


sil-i-c0-bor-0-cal-gite, s. 
,and Eng. borocalcite.] 

Min.: A compact to earthy mineral occur- 
ring in small nodules in anhydrite or gypsum 
near Windsor, Nova Scotia. Hardness, 8°5 ; 
sp. gr. 2°55; lustre, subvitreous; colour, 
white ; subtranslucent. Compos. : boric acid, 
43°0; silica, 15°8; lime, 29°4; water, 11'8= 
100. According to How, the formula should 
be 2CaOSiOg + 2(Ca02B03 + HO) + 83HOBOs. 


sil-i-co-fli_6r-ic, a. [Eng. silico(n), and 
fluoric.), A synonym of Hydrofluosilicic (q.v.). 


silicofluoric - acid, s. [HypRor1iuo- 
SILICIC-ACID.] 


sil-i-co-fiti/-or-ide, s. [Eng. silico(n), and 
Jluoride.) 

Chem. (Pl.): 2MF-SiF4. Salts produced by 
dissolving the metallic oxides, hydrates, or 
carbonates in silicofluoric acid, till the liquid 
is saturated. The silicofluorides of sodium, 
lithium, barium, and calcium are sparingly 
soluble in water; all the other silicofluorides 
are very soluble, 

sil’-i-con, «. [Siticrum.} 

silicon-chloroform, s. 

Chem. : SiHCls. Silicic hydrotrichloride. 
A volatile inflammable liquid formed when 
silicium is heated to dull redness in a current 
of hydrochloric acid gas. It burns with a 
green-edge flame, boils at 36°, sp. gr. 1°6, and 
is decomposed by chlorine at ordinary tem- 
peratures. 


si-lic-u-la, s. 
sil’-i-cule, s. 
* si-lic-u-lo-sa, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. neut. pl. of 
siliculosus, from silicula (q.v-).] 
Bot. : Plants having for their fruit a silicle 
q.v.). In Linneus’s Artificial System an 


order of Tetradynamia. Genera, Draba, Lu- 
naria, &c. 


si-lic’/-u-lose, si-lic’-u-loiis, a. [Eng. 
silicul(e) ; -ose, -ous.] 
1. Having silicles or pertaining to silicles, 
* 2. Full of or consisting of husks ; husky. 
(Bailey.) 
* sj-lis’-in-otts, * si-lig’-In-ose, a. [Lat. 
siligineus, from siligo, genit. siliginis = fine 
white wheat.] Made of white wheat. (Bailey.) 


sil’-ing, pr. par. ora. [SIL8, v.] 
siling-dish, s. A colander, a strainer. 


sil’-i-qua (pl. sil’-i-quae), s. [Lat.=a pod 
or husk.} 

1. Bot.: A dry, elongated pericarp, con- 
sisting of two valves, held together by a 
common suture or replum, from which they 
ultimately dehisce. Many seeds attached to 
two placente adhering to the replum, and 
opposite to the lobes of the stigma. Lindley 
places it under his Compound Fruits. 

2. A weight of four grains used in weighing 
gold and precious stones ; a carat, 


(Lat. silicula, 


[Pref. silico-, 


(Srurcuz.] 
[Srz1cxe.] 


sil-i-quar’-i-a, s. 
siliqua (q.v.). 
Zool. & Palwont.: A genus of Turritellide 
(Woodward), of Vermetide (Tate), with eight 
recent species, from the Mediterranean (where 
the typical species, Siliquaria anguina, is 
found embedded in silicious sponges), and 
North Australia. Fossil species ten, from 
the Eocene onward, 


si-lique’ (que as k), s. (Srx1qva.] 


sil-i-quél-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. siliqua (q.v.).] 
Bot.: One of the carpels or divisions of 
certain fruits like that of Papaver with the 
two placent. 


si-li-qui-form, a, 
and forma = form.) 
shape of a siliqua, 


+t sil-i-quo’-sa, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
siliquosus, from Lat. siliqua (q.v.). | 
Bot. : Plants having for their fruit a siliqua 
(q.v.). In Linneeus’s Artificial System an order 
of Tetradynamia, Genera: Raphanus, Cheiran- 
thus, &e. 


* sil-i-quo’-sx, s.pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
siliquosus.] [SILIQUOSA.] 
Bot.: The fifty-seventh order in Linnzus’s 
Natural System. The same as CRUCIFERA 
(q.v.). 


sil’-i-quose, sil’-Ii-quoiis, a. [Sizrqua.] 
Bearing silique ; having that species of peri- 
carp called a siliqua. 


“All the tetrapetalous siliguwose plants are alkales- 
cent.” —Arbuthnot. 


silk, * selke, * silke, s. & a. [A.8. seolc, 
from Lat. sericum = silk, prop. neut. sing. of 
Sericus = of or pertaining to the Seres or 
Chinese ; cogn, with Icel. silki; Sw. silke; 
Dan. silke.] 
A. As substantive: 


1. A fine, glossy, and tenacious fibre spun 
by Bombyx mori and allied species. [SiLK- 
worM.] The Chinese seem to have led the 
way in rearing the silkworm, a native of their 
country, and using the silk for textile pur- 
poses. The first Greek writer who meutions 
it is Aristotle (B.c. 884-322) Some think 
that Virgil alludes to silk in Georg. ii. 121, 
but it may be cotton that is referred to, Pliny 
describes the formation of silk by the Bombyx 
(Hist. Nat., xi. 17). In the reign of Tiberius 
a law was passed at Rome that no man should 
disgrace himself by wearing a silken garment 
(Tacit,: An., ii. 33), The Emperor Helioga- 
balus broke through the regulation and came 
forth all in silk. His example was followed, 
and the use of silk spread among all classes. 
Hitherto the fibre had been imported from 
China, but in a.p, 551 two Persian monks, 
resident in China, were encouraged by Jus- 
tinian to carry off the eggs of the moth to 
Constantinople. They were successful, and 
the new industry took root in Europe. It was 
introduced into Sicily in 1146, whence it passed 
to the mainland of Italy, to Spain in 1253, and 
to Lyons, now its great seat in France, in 
1521, and to England by refugees from Ant- 
werp in 1585. 

The insects are fed by silk producers on 
mulberry leaves, their appropriate nutriment, 
though they will also consume lettuces. The 
cocoons are boiled for a considerable time 
in an alkaline solution, to which some gly- 
cerine may be added. They are then placed 
in a basin, where a semi-rotating brush is so 
adjusted as to remove the outer waste shell, 
and pick out the continuous threads. Then 
the cocoons are placed in the hot water basin 
of a reeling machine, cleansed, and a fixed 
number of threads are wound into asingle of 
uniform thickness. Two or more singles are 
then thrown together and spun or twisted 
into a yarn. Two or more threads twisted 
together are called a tram. When silk is em- 
ployed in this state in weaving it is called the 
shoot, or weft. Thrown silk is formed of two, 
three, or more singles twisted together in a 
contrary direction to that in which the singles 
of which it is composed are twisted. This 
process is termed organzining, and the pro- 
duct organzine. [SiLk-THROWER.] The silk 
reaches the spinner twisted into the form of 

‘knots, and in batches called books or hard 
yarn. (For the manufacture of silk in Inada 
see ae) / 

A thread of silk will support a weight 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. trom 


[Lat. siliqua =a pod, 
Having the form or 
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standing to that borne by a flax thread of the 
same diameter in the ratio of 186 to 47, and 
to one of hemp in the ratio of 102 to 49. 


“T need not explain that silk is originally spun from 
the bowels of a caterpillar, and that it composes a 

Iden tomb from whence a worm emerges in the 
ea of a butterfly."—Gibbon: Decline ¢ Fall, ch, x. 


2. Cloth made of silk. 


“He caused the shore to be covered with Persian 
silk for him to tread upon.”—Knolles - Hist. Turkes. 


4 In this sense the word admits of a plural. 


3. A dress made of silk. 


“Let not the creaking of shoes, ‘or rustling of silks, 
betray thy poor heart,.”—Shakesp. ° Lear, ili. 4. 


4, A name given to the filiform style of the 
female flower of maize, from its resemblance 
to real silk in fineness and softness. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made of silk; silken: as, a silk dress, 
silk stockings. 

2. Resembling silk; silky: as, silk hair. 
(Shakesp. : As You Like It, iti. 5.) 

{ (1) To take silk: To attain the rank ofa 
queen's counsel. 

(2) Virginia silk: [VIRGINIAN-SILK]. 

silk-cotton, s. A short, silky, elastic 
fibre obtained from the bombax and some 
other trees. It is employed by the Hindoos 
for producing a coarse, loose kind of cloth, 
and has been used instead of silk for cover- 
ing hat-bodies. 

Silk-cotton-tree : 

Bot. : (1) The genus Bombax (q.v.); (2) the 
genus Eriodendron. 


silk-dresser, s. One whose occupation 
is to dress or stiffen and smooth silk. 

silk-fiower, s. 

Bot.: Calliundra trinervia. 


silk-fowl, s. The same as Siuxy, B. 
silk-gelatine, s. [(Srricin.] 


silk-gown, s. The technical name of the 
canonical gown or robe of a queen’s counsel, 
differing from that of an ordinary barrister in 
being made of silk, and not of stuff; hence, 
applied to a queen’s counsel himself. 


+ silk-grass, s. 
Bot.: A popular name for the genus Yucca, 
from the fibres which it yields. 


silk-hen, s. The female of the silk-fowl 
(@.v.). 

silk-mercer, s. A dealer in silk. 

silk-mill, s. A building where silk is 
reeled, spun, and woven. 

silk-moth, s. 

Entomology : 


1. Bombyx mori. 

2, (Pl.): The family Bombycides. 

silk-shag, s. A coarse, rough, woven 
silk, with a shaggy nap. 

silk-stocking, a. Aristocratic, exclu- 


sive, composed of aristocrats; as a silk-stocking 


club, or regiment. (Often used i 
or ridicule.) ( ak 


sillk-tail, s. 


Ornith.: A popular name for any speci 
of the genus Bombycilla (q.v.). ver toa 


silk-thrower, silk-throwster, s. 
One who winds, twists, spins, or throws silk 
to prepare it for weaving. : 


silk-tree, s. 


Bot.: Acacia Julibrissin, a native of the 


Levant. 


silk-weaver, s. One whose trade is to 
weave silken manufactures. 


“ True English hate your monsieurs’ pal ~ 
For you are all silk-weavers in soci tre! Arad 7 
Dryden: Epilogue to Awrungzebe. 
silk-weed, s. 
1, Asclepias Cornuti, or syriaca. 
2. (Pl.): The Confervacee., 


silk-winding, s. The operation of wind- 
ing off the cocoons of the silk-worm. 
“ Her day that ligh ’s toi 
At woarleome Hibainaing coll Chon Oe 
Browning: Pippa Passes. 
silk-worm, * silke-worme, s. 
Eniom., Comm., &c.: A popular name for 
F the caterpillar of any moth, the chrysalis of 
which is enclosed in a cocoon of silk. Ap- 
Plied to the caterpillars of the genus Bombyx, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, 


silken—silly 


all the species of which produce silk, and 
specially to Bombyx mori, a native of the 
northern provinces of China. Itis ofa yellow- 
ish-gray colour, and when fall-grownis about 
three inches loug, with a horn-like process on 
the last segment. The cocoon is yellow or 
white, and about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
The perfect male insect is about an inch long, 
with a wing-expanse of two inches, the female 
is rather larger ; wings yellowish-white, with 
indistinct, dusky, transverse lines. Eleven 
genera of the family Saturnide (Actias, 
Antherea, Attacus, Caligula, Circula, Loepa, 
Neoris, Rinaca, Rhodia, Salassa, and Saturnia), 
natives of China, Japan, or India, also bear silk, 

“(T] sitk-worm like, so long within have wrought, 

‘hat Iam lost in my own web of thought.” 
Dryden : Conquest of Granada, i. 2. 

Silk-worm disease, silk-worm rot; [PANHISTO- 
PHYTON, P&£BRINE]. 

Silk-worm gut: A fine cord for angling, 
made of the gut of the silk-worm. Fine 
worms about to begin spinning are killed 
by immersion in vinegar. After steeping for 
about twelve hours, the worms are removed 
and pulled apart, each exposing two trans- 
parent yellowish-green cords. These are 
stretched to the required extent, and fas- 
tened in the elougated condition on a board 
to dry, 


silk’-en, a. [A.S. seolcen, from seolc = silk.] 
1, Made of silk, 
“ Off with these silken robes and cap of velvet.” 
Mickle: Siege of Marseilles, i. 3. 
2. Like silk; silky; soft to the touch; 
hence, tender, delicate, smooth, effeminate. 
“ And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry ¥., ii. (Chorus.) 
* 3. Delicate, smooth. 
“ Time, as he passes us, has a dove's wing, 
Unsoiled, and swift, and of a silken sound.” 
Cowper. Wask, iv. 212, 
*4, Dressed in silk ; effeminate, soft. 
“Shall a beardless boy, 
A cocker'd silken wanton, brave our fields?” 
Shakesp. : King John, v. 1. 
* silk’-en, v.t. [S1LKeN, a.) To make like 
silk ; to render soft or smooth. 


“To house them dry on fern or straw, 
Silkening their fleeces.” Dyer: Fleece, ti. 


silk’-i-nésgs, s. [Eng. silky ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being silky ; soft- 
ness or smoothness to the touch. 
* 2, Smoothness of taste. 


* silk’-man, s. [Eng. silk, and man.) A 
dealer in silk ; a silk-mercer. 


‘He is invited to dinnerat... Master Smooth’s, 
the silkman."—Shakesp. - 2 Henry IV., ii. L 


* silk’-néss, * sillk-nesse, s. [Eng. silk; 
-ness.) Silkiness. 


“This brize hath prickt my patience: sir, your silknesse 
Clearely mistakes Meczenas, and his house.” 
Ben Jonson ; Poetaster, iii. 1, 


silk’-Y, a. &s. [Eng. silk; -y.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Made or composed of silk ; silken. 
2. Resembling silk ; soft and smooth to the 
touch, like silk; delicate, glossy. 
**To spread upon the field the dews of heaven, 
And feed the silky fleece.” Dyer; Fleece, ii. 
3. Delicate, soft, smooth. 


“The several graces and Oa of musick, the 
soft and silky touches, the nimble transitions and 
delicate closes."—Smith : On Old Age (1666), p. 144. 


II. Botany: 

1, (Of hairs): Long, very fine, and pressed 
closely to the surface, so as to present a sub- 
lucid silky appearance. 

2. (Of leaves, dc.) ; Covered with such hairs, 
as the leaves of Alchemilla alpina. 


B. As substantive : 


Ornith,: A fancy variety of the domestic 
fowl, originally from China, Malacca, or 
Singapore. 

“ Silkies may be classed as purely fancy poulti 
having little but their ERE ee Sea 
mend them, Instead of feathers they are covered 
with abundance of white, silky hair, the wing and 
tail-quills also being hung with long silky fringe. The 
skin and legs are blue, the face and comb a dee 
purple colour, ear-lobes being slightly tinged with 
white. The hest specimens have five toes, and are 
feathered on the legs, The plumage should be pure 
white.”"—Lewis Wright : Illus. Book of Poultry, p. 452. 


silky-tamarin, s. ‘ 
Zool. : Midas rosalia, one of the prettiest of 
the genus. [Mrpas.] The fur is long, yellow, 


and silky, and arranged like a mane round the 
neck and face. 


silky-wainscot, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Senta mark 
tima. 

silky-wave, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer-moth, Acidalia 
holosericata. 


sill (1), ¢ill, *selle, *sille, *sylle, s. 
[A.S. syl =a base, a support ; cogn. with Icel. 
syll, svill =a sill, a door-sill; Sw. syll; Sw. 
dial. svill; Dan. syld =the base of a frame- 
work building; O. H. Ger. swelli=a sill, a 
threshold; Ger. schwelle; Goth. sulja =a 
foundation, the sole of a shoe.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A block forming a basis or foundation ; a 
stone or a piece of timber on which a structure 
rests; the lowest timber in a wooden struc- 
ture, especially the horizontal piece of timber 
or stone at the bottom of a framed case, as 
of a door or window. 

2. The shaft or thill of a carriage. 

II. Technically: 

1. Fort. : The inner edge of the bottom or 
sole of an embrasure. 

2. Mining : The floor of a gallery or passage 
in a mine. 


FJ (1) Ground-sills : (Cru, J]. 
(2) Sills of the port: [PoRT-sILL]. 


sill (2), s. [Cf. Icel. sé) =a fish allied to the 
herring.) The young of the herring. (Prov.) 


sil’-la-biib, * sil’-li-bub, * syl-la-bib, 
* sillibouk, s. [(Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
for swill-bouk or swell-bouk, where bouk = Icel. 
bukr =the belly.] A dish made by mixing 
wine or cider with cream or milk, and thus 
forming a soft curd. 
“ Quafts sillabubs in cans.” 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 14. 
sil-la’-go, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Trachanina (q.v.), with 
eight species. Two dorsals, the first with 
nine to twelve spines ; ventrals thoracic ; villi- 
form teeth in jaws and on vomer; operculum 
unarmed ; preoperculum serrated. They are 
small plain-coloured shore-fishes, common in 
the Indian Ocean to Australia, 


sil’-lér, s. [SriveR.} (Scotch.) 


sil’-lér-y, s. [See def.] A non-sparkling cham- 
pague wine, so called after the Marquis of 
Sillery, the owner of the vineyards where it 
is produced. 


sil’-lik, s. [SrLock.] 


sil’-li-ly, adv. [Eng. silly; -ly.] In a silly 
manner ; foolishly. 


“We are canght as sillily as the bird in the net."— - 
L'Estrange.: Fables, 


siil-i-man-ite, s. 
suff. -ide (Min.). ] 
Min.: A variety of fibrolite (q.v.) occurring 
in long slender crystals at Chester, Connecti- 
cut. Because of its distinct crystallization 
formerly regarded as a distinct species, but 
its optical analogies with fibrolite were first 
pointed by Des Cloizeanux, as well as its 
chemical composition which, like that of 
fibrolite, is essentially a silicate of alumina, 


sil-li_-néss, * se-li-nesse, s. [Eng. silly; 
-ness.] 
* 1, Simplicity, simpleness. 
2. Weakness of understanding; want of 
sound sense or judgment ; foolishness. 
“The silliness of the person does not derogate from 
the dignity of his character."—L'£etrunge. 
sil’-loek, s. [Eng. sill (2); dimin. suff. -ock.] 
The fry of the Coal-fish (q.v.). Written also 
sellok, sillik, silloe. (Orkney.) 


“ A large quantity of si//ocks, or young saithe, were 
got to-day here with the sweep-nets."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 26, 1881, 


¢ sil’-1lé-graph, s. [Lat. sillographus; Gr. 
aidAdypadpos (sillographos).] A satirist; a 
writer of satirical poems. 

“ His state of mind is finely described by Timon the 

sillogruph.”—Lewes : Hist. Philosophy, i. 43, 
sil’-l6n, s. [Fr.] 

Fort. : A work raised in a ditch to defend it, 
if too wide. It must be lower than the main 
works, but higher than the covered way. 

sil’-1y, *sel-ie, *sel-i, *sel-y, *seel-y, a. 
{A.8. scelig = happy, prosperous, fortunate, 


(Prov.) 


[After Prof. Silliman ; 


, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
oir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 9, @=6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


sillyhow—silvanite 
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from sél = time, season, happiness; cogn. 
with Dut. zalig = blessed ; Icel. scell = blessed, 
happy ; sela = bliss ; Sw. sdll = blest, happy ; 
Ger. selig ; Goth. sels.] 

*1. Blessed. 

“{He] had his head stricken from his shoulders by 
that si/ily woman Judith.”—Homilies ; Sermon against 
Gluttony. 

* 2. Happy, fortunate, prosperous, 
* 3. Innocent. 


“This Miles Forest and John Dighton about mid- 
night (the silly children lying in their beds) came into 
the chainber, and suddenly lapped them up among 
the clothes.”—Sir 7. More: Hist. Richard III. 


*4, Harmless, innocent, inoffensive. 


“Strange it was thought and absurd above the rest, 
to chase and keep out of the house si//y swallows, 
harmless and gentle creatures."—P. Holiand; Plu- 
tarch’'s Morals, p. 776. 


* 5, Plain, simple, rude, rustic. 
“ There was a fourth nan, in a silly habit.” 
Shakesp, . Cymbeline, v. 8. 
*6, Weak, impotent, helpless, frail. 
“Somme seely trough of wood or some trees rind.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, i. 2. 

7. Weakly foolish; wanting in sense or 
judgment ; weak of intellect ; witless. 

8. Foolish, as a term of contempt ; charac- 
terized by weakness or folly; showing want 
of judgment; foolish, unwise, stupid. 

“ Fooles, to raise such si?7Zy forts, not worth the least 
account,” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad viii. 

9, Fatuous, imbecile; having weakness of 
mind approaching to idiocy. 

10. Weak in body; not in good health. 
(Scotch.) 


gil’-ly-how, s. [A.S. sélig=blessed, and 
hije=a hood.] The membrane that covers 
the head of the fetus ; a caul. 


silt, * cilte, s. 


silt’-y, a. 


sil-u-bo-sau-ris, s. 


sil-ur-an’-d-don, s. 


Bot.: The typical genus of Silphiew. Per- 
ennial herbs from the western part of the 
United States. Silphium laciniatum is the 
Compass plant (q.v.). The tubers of S. leve 
are eaten by the Indians. 


[From the pa. par. of sile = to 
drain, strain, filter.] [S1te.] A fine mixture 
or deposit of clay and sand from running or 
standing water; fine soil deposited from 
water ; mud, slime, sediment, 


‘Covered by the inundation of the fresh and salt 
waters, and the sil¢ and moorish earth exaggerated 
upon them.”—Hale ; Orig. of Mankind, § 2, ch. vii. 


silt, v.t. Gi. [Srx7, s.] 


A. Trans.: To choke, fill up, or obstruct 
with silt or mud. (Generally with wp.) 


‘* Both [canoes] would become silted up on the floor 
of the estuary,”—Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc., xviii. 224. 


B._ Intransitive: 
1, To percolate through crevices ; to ooze. 
2, To become choked or filled up with silt. 


(Eng. silt ; -y.] Consisting of, or of 
the nature of silt ; resembling silt; full of silt. 


[Gr. cidAdvBos (sillu- 
bos) = a kind of thistle, and gavdpos (sauros) = 
a lizard.] 

Zool.: A genus of Scincide, with two 
species peculiar to Australia. The tail is 
pes conical, and armed with sharp spinous 
scales. 


[Lat. silur(us), and Gr. 
avddovs (anodous) = toothless. ] 


Ichthy. : An Indian genus of Siluroids, group 
Silurina (q.v.). 


1. Ichthy. : Cat-fishes; a family of Physosto- 
mi, chiefly from the freshwaters of tropical 
and temperate regions, and the few which 
enter the sea keep close to the coast. Scale 
are never present, and when the skin is not 
naked it bears osseous scutes; the maxillary 
bones are reduced to rudiments, and generally 


MALAPTERURUS ELECTRICUS, 


form the support for a maxillary barbel, so 
that the margin of the upper jaw is formed by 
the pre-maxillary bones only ; sub-operculum 
absent; air-bladder generally present, com- 
municating with the organ of hearing by 
auditory ossicles, The anal and dorsal fins 
are variable in their development, and the 
family have been subdivided as under :— 
SUB-DIVISIONS. GRoUPs. 
1. HomaLoprer# ... Clariina, Plotosina, 
2, HETEROPTERA . Silurina. 
8 ANOMALOPTERZ ... Hypophthalimina, 
Bagrina, Amiurina, Pimelodina, 
Ariina, Bagariina. 
5, STENOBRANCHI&... Doradina, Rhinoglanina, Malap- 
terurina, 
6. PROTEROPODES ... Hypostomatina, Aspredinina. 
7. OPISTHOPTERA ... Nematogenyina, Trichomycte- 
rina, 


4. PROTEROPTERZ ... 


8. BRANCHICOLA. 


2. Paleont. ; They appear in the Chalk. 


si-liir’i-dan, s. [Smurmp#.] Any fish of 
the family Siluride (q.v.). 


si-lure’,s. (Siturvs.] Any fish of the genus 
Silurus (q.v.). 


Si-lur’-i-an, a. [See def.] Pertaining to the 
Silures, an old British people, who  in- 
habited part of Wales, Herefordshire, &c. 


“Great conceits are raised of the membranous 
covering called the sillyhow, sometimes found about 
the heads of children upon their birth.’—Srowne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. ii. 


*sil’-1y-ton, s. [Situy.] A simpleton. sil-tir-i’-na, s. pl. (Lat. silur(us); neut. pl. 


© Sillyton, forbear railing.”—Bailey ; Erasmus, p. 413. 


1-10 (1), s. [0.Fr.] [Ensriacz, Srnace.] 
1, Astore-pit for potatoes or beets. (Amer.) 
2. A pit in which green fodder is tightly 
packed to make silage or ensilage. 


“ The system of Decry ae, one kind of green food at 
least was practised in pits or silos mote than eighty 
years ago.”—Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 


si-10 (2), s. (Lat. silus =snub-nose.] 

Entom.: A genus of Sericostomatide. The 
species, which are mostly small dark insects 
much resembling each other, usually abound 
in the localities where they occur, the males 
flying briskly in the afternoon, especially in 
bright sunshine, settling on the herbage, 
among which the less active females occur. 
Seven or eight species ; two, Silo pullipes and 
S. nigricornis, are British. 


s1-16, v.t. [S1zo (1), s.] To pack or store ina 
silo. 


“Last year, owing partly to commencing too late, 
and principally to the drought, material was siloed 
which would have been better made into hay.”— 
Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


si-lom’-6-tér, s. [First element doubtful; 
Diez derives it from Scand. sila = to plough, 
and Littré from Fr. siller = to make sail; Gr. 
pérpov (metron) = a measure. ] 

Naut.: An instrument for measuring, with- 
out the aid of the log-line, the distance passed 
over by a ship. Various forms have been 
proposed or actually constructed. 


sil’-pha, s. (Gr. ciddn (silphé)=a grub, an 

insect emitting an evil odour, perhaps Blatta.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Silphide. 7h 


sil’-phi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. silph(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Pentamerous Beetles, 
tribe Necrophaga (q.v.). The mandibles end 
in an entire point, and the antenne in a 
kn, generally perfoliate, and having four or 
five articulations. There are many genera 
and a cunsiderable number of species, in 
Europe and elsewhere. 


sil’-phi-é-29, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. silphi(wm) ; 
i Tat fem. mE eat: suff. -ew.] : 
Bot. ; A sub-tribe of Senecionide. 


sil’-phi-iim, s. (Lat., from Gr. ciAdcov (sil- 
err =a plant, the juice of which was used 
or food and medicine. Probably Thapsia 

_ Silphion or Prangos pabularia.] 


sil-ur-ich’-thys, s. 


si-lur’-i-de, s. pl. 


Under their king, Caractacus (Caradoc), they 
maintained their freedom for a time, but were 
ultimately subdued by the Romans. (Thom- 
son: Liberty, iv.) 


Silurian-system, s. 

Geol.:; A term made publie by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in 1839, though he had begun to 
use it as early as 1835. It implied that, 
speaking broadly, the rocks so described 
were well developed in the country of the 
old Silures. The term has been universally 

adopted. Murchison divided his Silurian 
system into Upper and Lower Silurian, con- 
tending that the Cambrian system of Sedgwick 
was not independent, but simply Lower 
Silurian. Whatever be the case with the 
Cambrian, the Laurentian system, since 
established, is unequivocally older than the 
Silurian. In the United States Silurian strata 
extend southwest along the Alleghanies into 
Alabama, and probably throughout the interior 
continental basin, for areas appear at intervals, 
and they reappear in the Rocky mountains. 
In Canada they extend from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence past the great lakes into the far 
northwest. The Canadian and the Trenton 
formations are believed to be Lower Silurian, 
the Niagara, the Salina, and the Oriskany to be 
successive strata of Upper Silurian age. The 
table of strata in England stands: 

I. Upper Silurian: 1. Ludlow formation (q.v.); 

2. Wenlock formation (q.v.): 8. Llandovery formation 
or Group (q.v.). 

Il. Lower Silurian: 1. Bala and Caradoc beds, 
[Caravoc.]; 2, Llandeilo flags (q.v.); 3, Areuig or Stiper 
Stone Group. 

There is a great break between the Upper 
and Lower Silurian, which are unconformable, 
and a greater break between the Upper Silu- 
rian and the Devonian. During the early 
part of the Silurian the land was sinking ; 
during the deposition of the Llandeilo the 
sea was moderately deep. Alge, corals, 
brachiopods, trilobites, and other crustacea, 
and, in the upper strata, fishes, are the cha- 
racteristic fossils. The higher vertebrates 
had not yet appeared. Vast areas in Russia, 
&c., are covered by Silurian rocks, and they 
are founfl in many other parts of Europe. 
[GreywackE, TRANSITION.] 


aon silur(us), and Gr, 
ix9us (ichthus) =a fish. 

Iehthy. : An Indian genus of Siluroids, group 
Silurina (q. v.). 
(Lat. silur(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] pr i 


si-lur’-tis, s. 


sil’-va, syl’-va, s. 


adj.suff. -ina.] 

Ichthy.: A group of Siluride, sub-division 
Heteroptere. Rayed dorsal very little deve- 
loped, if present, it belongs to the abdominal 
portion of the vertebral column ; adipose fin 
exceedingly small or absent. Chief genera, 
Saccobranchus and Silurus, with numerous 
less important ones from Africa and East 
India. 


si-lir’-6id, a. & s. (Lat. silur(us); Eng. suff. 


-oid.] 

A. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the genus Silurus or the family Silu- 
ride. 

“Of ali tha Silwroid genera, this has the greatest 

number of species,""—Gunther » Study of Fishes, p. 569. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the genus 
Silurus or the family Siluride. 

“The skeleton of the typical Silwroids shows many 

peculiarities."—Giinther - Study of Fishes, p. 558. 
(Lat., from Gr. aidovpos (sé- 
lowros) = prob. S. glanis. Athenzeus Gramma- 
ticus, 287 B, derives it from celew ovpar (seiein 
owran) = to shake the tail. (Liddell & Scott.)] 

1, Ichthy.: The typical genus of Silurina 
(q.v.). Adipose fin wanting; one very short 
spineless dorsal ; barbels four or six, one to 
each maxillary ; head and body covered with 
soft skin; caudal rounded. Four species 
from the temperate parts of Asia, one Euro- 
pean, Silurus glanis, the Sheat-fish (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: From the Middle Eocene of 
Bracklesham. 


(Lat. = a wood.] 

1. A word corresponding to Flora and 
Fauna, meaning the description of the forest 
trees of a country. 

q The word in this sense dates from the 
publication of John Evelyn’s Sylva; or, A 
Discourse of Forest Trees, in 1664. 

2. A name given to a woodland plain of the 
great Amazonian region of Soutii America. 


sil’-van, syl’-van, a. & s. [Lat. silvanus = 


belonging to a wood ; silua=a wood; cogn. 
with Gr. vAy (hulé) = a wood.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or consisting of 
woods ; woody. 

“* Betwixt two rows or rocks, a silvan scene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Eneid 1. 233. 

*B. As subst.: An obsolete name for the 

element Tellurium (q.v.). ) 


sil’-van-ite, s. [SyLVANrTE.] 


boul, béy; pdut, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 


n, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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Bilvanus—silver 


Sil-va/-niis, ». [Lat.] (Srivan.] 
1. Roman Myth. : A deity among the Romans, 


fields and cattle, 
and presided over 
boundaries. He 
was usually repre- 
sented as old, and 
bearing 4a cypress 
plucked up by the 
roots; and the le- 
gend of Apollo and 
Cyparissus was trans- 
ferred to him. The 
usual offering to Sil- 
vanus was milk, 

2. Iintom.: A 
genus of Cucu- 


Wk Win ite 5, 
Seay ad \ %; ( 
VL Otlonaipn~ eS aD jide. The spe- 
nine naenatl : cies infest meal- 


SILVANUS. bins or sugar - 

(Britluh Musewm.) casks, and are 

sometimes seen 

on windows or floating in teacups. Four are 
British. 


gil’-ver, * sel-ver, * syl-ver, s. & a. [A.8. 
seolfor; cogn. with Dut. zilver; Icel. silfr; 
Dan, sélv; Sw. silfver; Goth. silubr; Ger. 
silber; Russ. serebro; Lith. sidabras,) 

A. As substantive: 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 

“A man, Demetrius bi name, a worker in silver.”— 

Wueliffe : Dedia xix, 

2. A piece of plate or utensil made of silver: 
as, To eat off silver. 

8. Money ; coin made of silver. 

“ Four and twenti thonsand ponde he gaf away togo... 

The Danes tok the si/wer, to Danmark gun wende,” 

Robert de Brunne, \. B9. 

4, Anything resembling silver; anything 
lustrous like silver. 

“ Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In sluxaber clos'd her silver-stroaming eyes,” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey i, 464, 

II. Technically : 

1, Chem, : [ArncEenTUM). 

2. Coinage, Comm., &e.: As early as the 
times of Abraham silver (not coined, but 
weighed) was given as a medium of exchange 
(Gen. xxiii. 16). For many ages it has been 
coined into money, bearing a certain Nuctuating 
relation to the value of gold. Depreciation in 
the gold price of silver, with corresponding 
appreciation in the purchasing power of gold, 
has been a notable result of the practical 
abandunment of bimetallism by the United 
States, France, and Germany, about 1870-73; 
and a large increase in the production of silver 
here and in Mexico, during the same period, 
has doubtless intensified this deviation from a 
former approximate parity. [Mevat, 8., J.] 


3. Min.: Orystallization isometric, only 
occasionally found in distinet erystals, more 
often filiform, reticulated and arborescent in 
calcite and quartz in veins traversing metamor- 
phic rocks, Dana distinguishes the following 
varieties; (1) Ordinary, (a) erystallized, (b) 
filiforin or arborescent, (c) massive ; (2), Auri- 
ferous = Kiistelite; (8) Cupriferous; (4) 
Antimonial. Much of the silver from Kongs- 
berg, Norway, contains mercury in variable 
amounts, which, it is suggested, may account 
for the fine crystallizations which occur there, 
In the copper mines of the Lake Superior 
mining region it is frequently found in a pure 
state, intimately associated with native copper. 


§] Silver-bromide = Bromargyrite; Silver- 
carbonate = Selbite; Silver-chloride = Chlor- 
argyrite; Silver-chlorobromide = Embolite ; 
Silver-fahlerz = T'etrahedrite ; Silver-iodide = 
Lodurgyrite, Silver-selenide = Nauwmannite ; 
Bilver-sulphide = Argentite and Akanthite ; 
Silver-tellurium = Hessite. 


4, Mining & Geol.: Silver exists in most 
countries, but the chief mines arein the United 
States and Mexico. A recent statement makes 
the total production of the world to be about 
$160,000,000 in value, Of this the United States 
yielded about $65,000,000, Mexico $55,000,000, 
and South America $20,000,000. In 1865 the 
total annual yield of all countries was estimated 
at 48,204,000 ounces, worth about $60,000,000, 
80 that the subsequent period has shown a great 
increase. This is mainly due to the very rich 
mines opened in Nevada and Colorado, which 
have added enormously to the world’s stock of 
silver bullion, 


who had the care of 


5. Pharm. : Nitrate of silver is used exter- 
nally as an escharotic, and is given internally 
in chronic gastric affections of an infla;ma- 
tory type or epilepsy, &c. Oxide of silver and 
chloride have both of them somewhat similar 
effects. (Garrod.) [Caustic.] 

B. As adjective : 

1. Made of silver; silvern. 

4 Put my silver cup in the sack’s mouth.”—Genesis 

xliv. 2. 

2. Resembling silver in one or more of its 
characteristics ; as, 

(1) White like silver; of a pure and bright 


whiteness. 
“ Shame to thy silver hair.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., v. 1. 


(2) Bright and lustrous as silver; shining, 
glittering. 
Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs,” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, tii. 2. 
(3) Having a pale lustre; of a soft splen- 
dor. 


“‘ Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright.” 
Shakeap. : Love's Labour's Lost, iy. 3 


(4) Having a soft and clear tone. 


“ Let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time.” 
Milton: Ode xiil, 


* (5) Soft, quiet, gentle, peaceful. 


“ All the uight in siZver sleep I spend.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VL ix, 22. 


J (1) German-silver : [GERMAN-SILVER). 

(2) To be born with a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth: To be born under favorable circum- 
stances ; to be born to good fortune, 


“JT must have been born with a silver spoon in my 
mouth, I ara sure, to have ever come across Peckasniff. 
And here have I fallen again into my usual good luck 
Toe new pupil."—Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, 
ch, vi. 


[| Silver is used in many compounds, the 
meanings of which are in most cases self- 
explanatory. 

silver-acetyl, s. 

Chem. : CoAgsH. An organic radicle, the 
compounds of which are obtained by the action 
of acetylene on ammoniacal solutions of silver 
salts. (Watts.) 


silver-age, s. ' 

1. The second mythological period in the 
history of the world, under the care of 
Jupiter. It succeeded the golden age, and 
was characterized by voluptuousness. [AGE, 
$5 UV dal 

2, Applied to a period of Roman literature 
succeeding the most brilliant period, and ex- 
tending from about a.p. 14 to a.p. 180. 


silver-alum, s. 

Chem.: Al” Ag(SO4)9.12H.O0. Prepared by 
heating equivalent quantities of aluminium 
and argentic sulphates till the latter is dis- 
solved. It crystallizes in regular octahedrons, 
and is resolved by water into its component 
salts. 

silver-barred moth, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Bankia ar- 
gentula. 

silver-barred sable, s. 

Entom.: A British pyralideous moth, Znny- 
chia cingulalis, 

silver-beater, s. One who beats silver 
into thin leaves or sheets. , 

“ Silver-beaters choose the finest coin, as that which 
is most extensive under the hammer."—JSoyle, 

silver-bell, silver-bell tree, s 

Bot. : The genus Halesia (q.v.). 


silver-bush, s. 

Bot. : Anthyllis Barba-Jovis. 

* silver-buskined, a. Having buskins 
ornamented with silver. 

silver-chain, s. 


Bot.: Robinia Pseudocacia, Modelled on 
the appellation Golden-chain, used of the 
Laburnum. (Britten & Holland.) 


silver-chloride, s. [ARGENTIO-CHLORIDE.] 


silver-cloud, s. e 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Xylomiges 
conspicillaris, 

silver-fir, s. 

Bot. : Abies (or Picea) pectinata, Pinus Picea 
of Linneus. It is named from its silvery- 
white bark, Leaves arranged in two rows, 
with their pas turned upwards; the tree 
very elegant. It is a native of Central Burope, 


where it sometimes reaches a hundred feet 
high. It yields Strasburg turpentine. 


silver-fish, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1, [SitversiDg, 2.]. 

2. A variety of Cyprinus auratus, the Gold- 
fish (q.v.). The color of this fish varies much 
in domestication. 


silver-fox, s. 

Zool. : A variety of the Virginian Fox, ea 
Sulvus, to which specific distinction was for- 
merly given as V. argentatus, When adult, 
the fur is of a deep glossy black (whence it is 
also called the Black Fox), with a silvery 
grizzle on the forehead, and on the flanks 
passing upward to the rump. It is extremely 
rare, and the fur is very valuable. 


silver-glance, s. 
Min. : The same as ARGENTITE (q.V.). 


silver-grain, s. The name given by car- 
penters to medullary rays (q.v.). 


silver-gray, a. Of a color resembling 
silver. 

silver-ground carpet, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Melanippa 
montanata, 


silver-haired, a. Having hair of the 
color of silver; having white hair. 


silver-headed, a. Tipped or headed 
with silver. (Longfellow: Hiawatha, ix.) 

silver-hook, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Hydrelia 
unca,. 

silver-leaf, s. 
thin leaves or plates, 


silver-mill, s. A mill or set of machinery 
in which argentiferous ores are treated, 


silver-ore, s. 

Min.: A name which includes all the na- 
tive compounds of silver, their various me 
chanical mixtures, and argentiferous ores of 
other metals. 


silver-paper, s. 
1, Paper covered with silver foil, 
2. Tissue-paper. 


silver-plate, s. 
Bot. : Lunaria biennis. (Britten & Holland.) 


silver-plated, a. Covered with a thin 
coating of silver. 

silver-print, s. A photographic print 
used by artists as a basis for a pen-tracing; 
alter completing which, the untraced parts are 
bleached out. The print is made by the use of 
a sensitizing silver salt. 


silver-purple, s. 

Chem. : A purple-brown compound, obtained 
by adding stannous nitrate to a dilute neutral 
solution of argentic nitrate. It contairs silver, 
tin, and oxygen, and is probably an argentous 
stannate. 


silver-rain, s. 

Pyrotechny: Small cubes of a composition 
which emits a white light in burning, used as 
decorations for the pots of rockets, &c. 

silver-salts, s. pl. [ARGENTIC-SALTS.] 

silver-steel, s. An alloy of silver and 
steel, which seems to have been first made 
about 1822, and which was soon taken up by 
the cutlers of Sheffield for fine razors, surgical 
instruments, &c. The_silver is only about 
one part in five hundred. 

silver-stick, s. The name given to a 
scidoner of the Life Guards when on palace 

uty. 

silver-striped hawk-moth, s. 

Entom: : Cherocampa celerio (Stainton), De» 
ilephila livornica (Newman), very rare 
Britain. 

silver-studded blue butterfly, s. 

Entom,: Polyommatus @gon, common on 
British heaths. 

silver-thistle, s. 

Bot.: (1) Acanthus spinosus {.AcanTHus) ; 
(2) Onopordum <Acanthium. s 

silver-tongued, a. Having a smooth, 
soft tongue or speech, 


Silver beaten out into 


a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, @ = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


y 


silver—similar 
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silver-tree, s. 
Bot.: Leucadendron argentewm. 


silver-vitriol, s. [ARGENTIC-8ULPHATE.] 


silver-washed fritillary, s. 

Entom.: A British butterfly, Argynnis 
paphia, 

silver-wedding, s. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the wedding-day of a married 
couple. 


silver-weed, s. 

Botany : 

1. Potentilla anserina. It is a stoloniferous 
plant, with interruptedly pinnate silky leaves, 
silvery beneath, and solitary yellow flowers. 
Common by roadsides and in pastures, flower- 
ing in July or August. The roots have been 
used for tanning. 

2. The genus Argyreia (Loudon), spec., A. 
cuneatu (Paxton). 

silver-wood, s. 

Bot.: (1) The genus Mouriria, spec., M. 


Guiana ; (2) Guettarda argentea ; (3) Quelania 
leetioides. 


silver Y,s. [Sitvery Y.] 


/_-vér, v.t. [{SILveR, s.] 
1. To cover superficially with silver ; to eoat 
with silver. 
“On a tribunal silver'd, 
Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 6. 


2. To cover or coat with tin-foil amal- 
gamated with quicksilver : as, To silver glass. 
3. To adorn with mild, pure lustre. 


“ Smiling calmness silver'd o'er the deep.” 
Pope. (Todd.) 


4, To tinge with gray; to make white or 


hoary. 
Not yet by time com: letely niveorsa vier 
0 a . 
y p Cowper: Task, ii. 703. 
* sil-ver-if’-ér-oits, a. [Eng. silver ; 4 con- 
nect., and Lat. fero = to produce.) Producing 
silver. 


sil’/_vér-ing, s. [Ung. silver; -ing.] 
1. The act, art, or process of covering the 
surface of anything with silver or with an 
amalgam of tin and quicksilver. 


3. The silver or amalgam laid on. 


sil/_vér-ite, s. A name given to an advocate 
of bimetallism by its opponents; one who sup- 
ports the free coinage of silver. (U.8.) 


¢ sil’-ver-ize, v.t. (Eng. silver; -ize.] To 
coat or cover with silver ; to silver over. 
“ When like age shall silverize thy tresse.” 
Sylvester : Quadrains of Pibrac, cxix. 
* sil’-ver-léss, * sel-ver-les, a. (Eng. 
silver ; -less.] 


moneyless. 
“For he sente hem forth selverles, in a somer garne- 
ment.” Piers Ploughman, p. 153. 


* sil’-véer-ling, s. [Eng. silver; dimin. suff. 
-ling ; A.S. sylfring.] A silver coin. 
“ Here have I purst their paltry silvertings.” 
Marlowe: Jew of Maita,i 1. 
*gil’-véer-ly, adv. (Eng. silver; -ly.] 
1, With a bright, lustrous appearance, as of 
silver ; like silver. 
“ Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks,” 
Shakesp, : King John, v. 2 
2. With a soft, clear tone or sound. 


“ And thou, cherubic Gratitude, whose voice 
To pious ears sounds silver/y so sweet.” 
Smart: Omniscience of the Supreme Being. 


¢sil’-vérn, *sil-verne, a. [A.S. sylfren.] 
Made of silver ; silver. 
qthes silvern houses to Diane."—Wyclife: Acts 


sil’-vér-side, s. [Eng. silver, and side.) 
1. Cookery: The lower and choicer part of 
the buttock or round of beef, tender and close 
in grain. It is frequently corned. 


2. Ichthy. : A popular American name for any 
species of the family Atherinide or the genus 
Atherina, the species of which have a broad 
silvery band on each side. The Dotted Silver- 
oe agai notata) is called also Capelin 
q.v. 


(-vér-smith, * syl-ver-smith, s. [Eng. 
silver, and smith.] One whose occupation is 
to work in silver. (Acts xix. 24.) 


Having no silver or money ; 


sil’-vér-y, a. (Eng. silver; -y.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Covered with, containing, or of the nature 
of silver. 
2. Having the appearance of silver; bright 
and lustrous like silver. 
“Th’ enamell’d race whose silvery wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the oe as 
Pope; Dunciad, iv. 421. 
+ 3. Sounding soft and clear, as the sound 
of a silver bell, &c. : as, a silvery laugh. 
II. Bot. (Of colour): White a little chang- 
ing to bluish-gray with some metallic lustre. 


silvery-arches, s. 


Entom.: A British night-moth, Aplecta 
tincta, 


silvery-gade, s. 
Ichthy. : Couchia argentata, from the North 


Atlantic. It is closely allied to the Mackerel- 
midge (q.v.), 


silvery-gibbon, s. 

Zool. : Hylobates leuciscus, the Wow-wow. 
Nothing is known of its habits, but there is a 
stuffed specimen in the British Museum (Nat. 
Hist.), South Kensington. 


silvery-gull, s. [Herrina-Gutt.] 

silvery-hairtail, s. 

Ichthy. : Trichiwrus lepturus, a common West 
Indian fish, occasionally taken on the British 
coast. Body band-like, about four feet long. 


silvery shrew-mole, s. 

Zool. : Scalops argentatus, about seven inches 
long, having the hairs annulated with white 
and lead-colour, giving the animal a silvery 
appearance. It inhabits the western prairies 
advancing as far east as Ohio and Michigan. 


silvery Y, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Plusia 
gamma. Called also the Gamma Moth. 
Pe anne It flies at all hours of the day and 
night. 


si-lyb’-6-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sily(bum); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Cynarez. 


sil’-Y-biim, s.  [Lat., from Gr. ofAAvBos (sil- 
lwbos) = a thistle-like plant.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Silybew (q.v.). 
Now reduced by Sir J. Hooker to a sub-genus 
of Carduus, having the filaments glandular, 
connate, the fruit rugose, the pappus silky, 
connate at the base. Under it is placed 
Carduus marianus, formerly Silybwm muari- 
anum, a thistle, with rose-purple flowers ; 
an European. plant. 


Sim, s. [Abbrev. of Simeonite (q.v.).] Origin- 
ally applied to a follower of the Rev. C. 
Simeon ; hence, a Low Churchman. 


si’-ma, s. [Cyma.] 


si-ma’-ba, s. 
guianensis.] 
Bot.: A genus of Simarubexe., Trees or 
shrubs from tropical America. Simaba Cedron, 
anative of New Granada, has fruits the kernel 
of which is the cedron of commerce. It is 
given in fevers and for the bites of serpents 
and other venomous animals. 


*sim'-a-gré, s. [Fr. simagrée.] A grimace. 
“ Now in the crystal stream he looks, to try 
His simagres, and rolls his glariug eye.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiii, 
*si-marre’, * si-mar’, *si-mare’, s. [Fr. 
simarre ; Ital. zimarra.] A woman’s robe; a 
loose, light garment. (Cimar.] | 


(The native name of Simaba 


sim-a-rii-ba, s. (From simarouba, the Ca- 
vibbean name of Simaruba officinalis.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Simarubacese 
(q.v.).. Flowers unisexual ; calyx small, cup- 
shaped, five-toothed ; petals, stamens, styles, 
and ovaries five. Tropical American trees. 
Simaruba amara yields siinaruba bark, used 
in dysentery, &c. The variety versicolor is 
the Mountain Damson, sometimes cultivated 
in English hothouses, S. versicolor, a native 
of Brazil is so intensely bitter that no insects 
will touch it, and is used to preserve plants 
in herbaria from their attacks. 


sim-_a-rii_ba'-¢8-n, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sima- 
rubla); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot. : Quassiads; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Rutales. Trees or shrubs 


with exstipulate, alternate, mostly compound 
leaves ; peduncles axillary or terminal; flowers 
whitish, green, or purple; calyx in four or 
five divisions, imbricated ; petals the same 
number ; stamens twice as many as the petals, 
each arising from the back of a hypogynous 
scale ; ovary stalked, four or five lobed, four 
or five celled, each cell with one suspended 
ovule. Fruit of four or five drupes. Intensely 
bitter plants from the Tropics of both hemi- 
spheres. Tribes four: Simarubee, Harri- 
soniew, Ailanthes, and Spatheliew. Genera 
seventeen ; number of species doubtful. 
(Lindley.) 


sim-a-rii’-bd-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sima- 
rub(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: The typical tribe of Simarubaceve 
(q.v.). 


sim’-blot, s. [Fr.] The harness of 9 weaver's 
draw-loom. 


Sim’-8-dn-ites, s. pl [See def.] 

Church Hist.: A name given to the fol- 
lowers of the Rev. Charles Simeon (1758-1836), 
Vice-provost of King’s College, and Vicar of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge. He was distin- 
guished for an impassioned evaugelicalism in 
language, sentiment, and doctrine, that at 
first roused bitter opposition, but his influ- 
ence increased, and from about 1793 he ga- 
thered round him a number of young men, 
chiefly undergraduates, whom he sought to 
indoctrinate with his opinions, which he also 
endeavoured to perpetuate by establishing the 
Simeon Trust, for the purchase of cures of 
souls to which men holding evangelical views 
were to be appointed. 


si-mé'-this, s. [Named after the Sicilian 
nymph Symethis. (Ovid: Met. xiii. 750.)] 


Bot. : A genus of Liliacee, tribe Anthericez. 
Flowers perfect, jointed with the pedicel ; 
perianth six-partite, spreading, deciduous ; sta- 
mens six, distinct, with woolly filaments ; style 
filiform ; stigma entire; ovary three-celled, 
with two ovules superimposed in each cell 
Only known species Simethis bicolor, a native 
of Britain, or a denizen. Found in fir woods 
at Bournemouth and in Ireland; rare. Its 
flowers are purple on the back, white inside. 


sim’-i-a, s. (Lat. =an ape, from Lat. simus, 
Gr. o.uds (simos) = snub-nosed.] 

*1,. A Linnean genus of Primates, coexten- 
sive with the modern Simiade and Cebide 
(the Cutarhina and Platyrhina of Geoffroy). 

2. Orang-utan (q.v.); the type-genus of the 
family Simiade (q.v.). Head vertically pro- 
duced ; arms reaching to ankle; ribs, twelve 
pairs; no ischiatie callosities or os inter- 
medium; hallux small. One species, Simia 
satyrus, from Borneo and Sumatra, 


si-mi-a-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. simi(a); Lat, 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -adc.] 

Zool. : A family of Primates, equal to the old 
group Catarhina, P.M 4,mM 4%; bony meatus au- 
ditorius externws present; pollex, if present, 
opposable; tail never prehensile; internasal 
septum narrow ; ischial callosities and clieek- 
pouches often present; pectoral limbs some- 
times much longer than the pelvic limbs ; the 
latter in no case much longer than the former. 
There are three sub-families : Simiinw, Sem- 
nopithecine, and Cynopithecin, 


sim’-i-al, sim/-i-an, a. (Lat. simia=an 
ape.) Of or pertaining to an ape ; resembling 
an ape; ape-like. 
“Not in any simia?, canine, ovine, or otherwise in- 
— manuner,”"—Carlyle; Past and Present, bi. ii, 


sim-i-1-no, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. simi(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Zool. : Anthropoid apes, Latisternal apes ; 
a sub-family of Simiade (q.v.). Pectoral 
longer than pelvic limbs; no tail or check- 
pouches ; stomach simple, cecum with a ver- 
miform appendix; sternum broad, os inter- 
medium sometimes absent from carpus. There 
are three genera: Simia, Troglodytes, aud 
Hylobates. 


sim’-i-lar, a. &s. (Fr. similaire, as if from 


a Lat. similaris, extended from similis = like; 
Ital. similare.] 


A, As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Like; having a like form, appearance, 


boul, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, fem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig, 


~tian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dic, &c. = bel, del. 
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characteristics, or qualities ; resembling, alike. 
Similar sometimes means exactly alike, but 
generally it denotes a resemblance less than 
exact likeness, that is, a general likeness in 
the principal points. 

“My present concern is with the commandment to 
iove our neighbour, which is a duty second and similar 
to that of the love of God."—Waterland: Works, vol. 
ix., ser. 2. , 

*92, Homogeneous ; having all parts alike ; 
uniform. 

“ Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly similar, 

as metals."—Boyle, 

II. Geom., &c.: Applied to figures made up 
of the same number of parts, those parts 
being arranged in the same manner, so that 
the figures shall be of the same form and differ 
from each other only in magnitude. 

* B, As subst.: That which is similar to or 
reseinbles something else in form, appearance, 
quality, or the like. 


gim-i-lar-i-ty, s. [Fr. similarité.| The 
quality or state of being similar; perfect or 
partial resemblance ; close likeness. 


“The similarity it bore to the spruce.”—Cook : 
Second Voyage, bk. i., ch. iv. 


’ gim’-i-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. similar; -ly.] In 
a similar or like manner; in a manner more 
or less exactly resembling or corresponding 
with something else ; in like manner. 


sim’-i-lar-y, . [Eng. similar ; -y.] Similar, 
like. 
“Rhyming cadences of similary words.”"—South ¢ 
Sermons, 
* gimilary-parts, s. pl. 
Bot. : Grew’s name for the vegetable tissue 
or elementary organs of plants. 


aim’-i-1é, s. [Lat.=a like thing; neut. sing. 
of similis = like, similar (q.v.). ] 

Rhet.: The likening of two things, which, 
though differing in other respects, have some 
strong point, or points, of resemblance; a 
comparison ; a likening by comparison. [ME- 
TAPHOR. ] 


“To which let me here add another near of kin to 
this, at least in name, and that is letting the mind 
upon the suggestion of any new notion, run iimnme- 
diately after similes to make it the clearer to itself; 
which, though it may be a good way, and useful in 
the explaining our thoughts to others; yet it is by no 
means aright method to settle true notions of any- 
thing in ourselves, because similes always fail in some 
part, and come short of that exactness which our con- 
ceptions should have to things, if we would think 
aright.”—Locke - Conduct of the Underst., § 31. 

| Everything is a simile which associates 

objects together on account of any real or 
supposed likeness between them ; but a simi- 
litude signifies a prolonged or continued 
simile. Every simile is more or less a compari- 
son, but every comparison is not a simile: the 
latter compares things only as far as they are 
alike ; but the former extends to those things 
which are different. (Crabb.) 


si-mil’-i-tér, adv. [Lat. =in like manner.] 
Law.: The technical designation of the 
form by which either party in pleading ac- 
cepts the issue tendered by his opponent. 


si-mil’-i-tude, *sy-myl-i-tude, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. similitudinem, accus. of similitudo 
= likeness, from similis = like; Sp. similitud; 
Ital. similitudine.] 
1. Likeness, resemblance, similarity. 


“Such is the similitude between Judaism, the an- 
cient stock, and Christianity, which was ingrafted 
upon it.”—Gilpin : Sermons, vol. iii., ser, 42. 


*2, A comparison, a simile, a likeness, a 
parable. [Sm1Le.] 
‘*He spake by a similitude.”—Luke viii, (1551.) 


3. A representation, a likeness, a portrait, 
a facsimile. 


_ ‘Had Phoebus fail’d to move 
Aneas, in similitude of Periphas.” 


Chapman: Homer; Iliad xvii. 
Viet ene, 

id si-mil-i-tu’-din-ar-y, a. [Eng. similitude; 
~inary.) Making similitudes or similes; in- 
volving a simile or similes. 

“Our Saviour chose this similitudinary way to 
express our union with himself.”—D», P, & 
eel eat een 1 1". Potter ? Christo- 
*sim’-i-lize, v.t. [Eng. simil(e) ; -éze.] 
1. To liken, to compare. 


“The best to whom he may be similized.”— : 
Life of Williams, i. 53. iy milized.”— Hacket : 


2. To imitate. (Sylvester : Captaines, 454.) 
sim’-i-lor, s. [Semiuor.] 


tsim/-i-oiis, a. [Sma.] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling an ape; monkey-like. 


Ponstnn ty ep 
sim’-on-ér, s. 


Si-m6-ni-a: 


similarity—simpering 


sim’-i-tar, s. [Scrmrrar.] 


sim’-la-ite, s. [After Simla, India, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as MEERSCHALUMINITE(q.V.). 


sim’-mer, s. [SumMER.] (Scotch.) 


sim’-mér, *sim-ber, *sim-per, *sym- 

per, v.i. &¢, [Prob. an imitative word ; cf. 
Dan. summe ; Ger. summen; Sw. dial. summa 
= to hum, to buzz.] 

A. Intrans.: To boil gently ; to boil with a 
gentle hissing. 

“Increase the heat by degrees, till the spirit of wine 

begin to simmer.”—Boyle: Works, i. 712. 
B. Trans.: To cause to boil gently. 


sim-moénd’-si-a, s. [Named after a naturalist, 
T. W. Simmouds, who accompanied Lord Sea- 
forth to the West Indies.] 

Bot.: A genus of Acalyphez (Lindley), of 
Garryacee (Nuttall). Only known species, 
Simmondsia californica. The nuts taste like 
filberts, but leave a nauseous after-taste, and 
cause purging, 

*sim/-nel, *simenel, *sim’-nell, s. [0.Fr. 
simenel = bread or cake of fine wheat flour ; 
from Low Lat. siminellus, prob. for similellus, 
from Lat. simila = fine wheat flour.] 

1. A cake made of fine flour; a cracknel. 

2, A simnel-cake (q.v.). 

“T’ll to thee a simnell bring, 
’Gainst thou go’st a mothering.” 
Herrick: To Dianeme, 

simnel-cake, s. A raised cake, with a 
erust coloured with saffron, the interior being 
filled with the materials of a very rich plum- 
pudding. They are made up very stiff, boiled 


SIMNEL-CAKES, 


ina cloth for several hours, then brushed over 
with egg and baked. It was formerly (and in 
some parts still is) the custom in the West- 
ern midlands to send simnels as presents at 
Christmas, Easter, and especially on Mid-Lent 
or Mothering Sunday. 


sim-6¢'-¥-On, s. [Gr. oyds (simos) = snub- 


nosed, and ciwy (kudn) =a dog.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Carnivora, sometimes 
placed with the Canide, but of doubtful 
affinities, from the Upper Miocene of Greece. 


Si’-mon, s. A credulous person, resembling 
“Simple Simon” in the nursery rhyme. 

{ Simon Pure, or the real Simon Pure: The 
genuine article; an allusion to Simon Pure, a 
character counterfeited by an impostor in 
Susanna Centlivre’s comedy, A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife (1717). 


([Srmony.] A _ simoniacal 
person. (Bale: Select Works, p. 129.) 


si-mo”-ni-Ac, *si-m0’-ni-ack, * si-mo- 


ni-ake, s. [Fr. simoniaque ; from Lat. simo- 
niacus.) [Stmony.] One who practises or is 
guilty of simony; one who buys or sells pre- 
ferment in the church, 


sim-0-ni’-ac-al, a. [Eng. simoniac ; -al.] 


1, Practising simony ; guilty of simony. 

“Tt is but reasonable to believe, the Holy Ghost will 
not descend upon the simoniacal, unchaste, concu- 
binaries, schismaticks, and scandalous priests.”—Bp. 
Taylor : Sermons, vol. i., ser. vi. 

2. Pertaining to, involving, or consisting 

of simony ; obtained by simony : as, a simoni- 
acal presentation. : 


tsim-6-ni’-ac-al-ly, adv. [Eng. simoniacal ; 
-ly.|} In a simoniacal manner; with or by > 


simony. 


, s. pl. [Lat. Simoniant, from 
Simon Magus. (Zuseb: Eccles. Hist., lib. iv., 
ch. xxii.)] [Stmony.] 

Church History : 

1, A name applied to the Gnosties, from the 
belief that Simon Magus was their founder. 

2. A name of infamy applied to the Nes- 
torians, after Simon Magus, the first heretic, 


s1-mon-yite, s. 


sim-6-sau-rus, s. 


* si’-moiss, a. 


sim’—pai, s. 


sim’-pér, v.i. 


*gi-mo-ni-ous, a. [Eng. simon(y) ; -ous.] Par- 


taking of simony ; given to simony;; simoniacal 


* sim/-On-ist, s. (Eng. simon(y); -ist.] One 


who practises simony ; a simoniac, 


“If we be condemned as simonists,”— Adams: 
Works, i, 463. 


sim’-6n-y, * sim-on-ie, *sym-on-ye, 8. 


[Fr. simonie, from Low Lat. simonia ; named 
after Simon Magus, who wished to buy the 
gift of the Holy Ghost with money (Acts 
viii. 18.).] The act, practice, or crime of 
trafficking in sacred things, and especially in 
the buying or selling of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments, or the corrupt presentation of any~ 
one to an ecclesiastical benefice for money or 
reward, 

“ By simony, the right of presentation to a living 
is forfeited and veste ‘o hdc vice in the crown, 
Simony, so called from the resemblance it is said to 
bear to the sin of Simon Magus, is the corrupt presen- 
tation of any one to an ecclesiastical benefice for 
money, gift, or reward, and is by the canon law a very 

rievous crime. With us, however, the law has estab- 
ished so many exceptions that there is no difficulty 


whatever in avoiding the forfeiture.”—Alackstone ¢ 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 15, 


[After Prof. F. Simony, 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral occurring both 
in erystals and massive. Hardness, 2°56; 
sp. gr. 2244. Compos. : sulphuric acid, 47°17; 
magnesia, 12°65; soda, 18°86; water, 21°82 = 
100°50, yielding the formula ROSOg+2HO, 
where RO = magnesia and soda, 


si-moom’, *si-mo6n’, s. [Arab. samim=a 


sultry, pestilential wind which destroys tra- 
vellers; from samma=he poisoned; samus 
= poisoning.] 

Meteor. : A hot wind which blows over the 
deserts of Asia and Africa, darkening the air 
with the sand which it raises. Under its in- 
fluence the skin feels dry, the respiration is 
accelerated, and there is burning thirst. The 
simoom is called in Algiers and Italy the 
Sirocco, in Egypt the Kamsin, in Turkey the 
Samiel, and in Guinea the Harmattan. The 
Indian hot wind blowing over Central India 
in April and May is a milder form of the 
Simoom. 

* Like a minute’s gleam of sun, 
Amid the black simoom’s eclipse.” 
Moore: Fire-Worshippera. 


*si-moon’, s. [Sroom.] 


[Gr. oipos Gore) = 
snub-nosed, and cadpos (sawros) = a lizard.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Plesiosauria, confined 
to the Muschelkalk (q.v.), It had a large 
head, with enormous orbits, and teeth sunk in 
distinct sockets. 


(Lat. simus.] [Srta.] 

1. Having a flat or snub nose, with the end 
turned up. 

2. Concave. 


“In the concave or simous part of the liver.’— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, p. 108, 


[Native name.] 


Zool. : Semnopithecus melalophus ; called also 
the Black-crested Monkey, a native of Suma- 
tra. Body long, slender, pelvic limbs so long 
that the hind-quarters are higher than the 
shoulders when the animal walks on all-fours. 
There is a long crest of black hair on the to 
of the head; under parts white; back ane 
neck bright yellow and red. 


(Prob. a nasalized form from 
sip (q.v.); ef. Dan. sippe =a woman who is 
affectedly coy; Sw. sipp = finical, prim; 
Low Ger. sipp = the gesture of a compressed 
mouth and affected pronunciation; Norw. 
semper = fine, smart; Dan. dial. simper, sem- 
per = affected, coy, prudish ; Prov. Ger. zim- 
pern = to be affectedly coy.] 
1. To smile in an affected, silly manner, 


“ There dost thou glide from fair to fair, 
Still simpering on with eager haste.” 
Byron; Toa Youthful Friend. 
*2, To glimmer; to twinkle, 
“Stars above 


Simper and shine.” G, Herbert, 


sim/-pér, s. [Smmper, v.] An affected smile 


or sinirk ; a smile with an air of affectation 
and silliness. (Byron: Beppo, 1xv.) 


sim/-pér-ér, s. [Eng. simper, v.; -er.] One 


who simpers. 
“ And well the simperer might be vain, 
He chose the fairest of the train." 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 21, 


sim’-pér-ing, pr. par. ora. [Simrer, 2.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


sim’-pér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. simpering; 
-ly.) In a simpering manner; with simpers 
or smnirks. 
“Why looks neat Curus all so simperingly 3” 
Marston: Scourge of Viliany, iii. 9. 


sim pi-és-Om'-é-tér, s. [Sympmsometer.] 


sim’-ple, *sym-ple, a. & s. [Fr. simple, 
from Lat. simplicem, accus. of simplex = 
simple; lit.=one-fold, from sim-, a prefix 
=same (seen also in sem-el = once, sim-ul 
= together) and plico= to fold; Sp. simple ; 
Port. simples ; Ital. simplice, semplice.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Single ; not double or duplex; consist- 
ing of only one thing; uncompounded or un- 
combined with anything else. 

“ Among substances, some are called simple, some 
compound, whether taken in a philosophical or vulgar 
sense.”"— Watts: Logic. 

2. Not complex or complicated : as, a simple 

machine. 

3. Mere, pure ; being no more and no less 
than ; nothing else than; being only. 

“The sceptre is a simple reed.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, iv. 

4, Not distinguished by any excellence ; 
plain ; of an average quality. 

“Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights,” 
Cowper: Task, i. 646, 

5. Not given to deceit, stratagem, art, or 
duplicity; undesigning, artless, harmless, 
sincere. 

“Off their own element they were as simple as 

children.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch: iii, 

6. Unaffected, plain, artless, unconstrained ; 
not artificial ; unadorned. 

“In his simple show he harbours treason.” 
kesp.: 2 Henry VJ, iii 1 

7. Unmistakable, clear, plain, intelligible: 
as, a simple statement. 

8. Easy to be done; not difficult or com- 
plicated : as, a simple problem, a simple task. 

9. Weak in intellect ; rather silly ; too con- 
fiding. 

“The simple believeth every word.”—Proverbs xiv. 15. 


II. Technically : 


1. Bot. : Not consisting of several distinct 
parts ; scarcely divided or branched at all. 

2. Chem. : Elementary. [ELEemMeEnT, s., II. 2.] 

3. Math.: Not complicated. A_ simple 
quantity is a quantity containing but one 
term. [MonomiaAu.] A simple equation is 
one of the first degree. Simple addition is 
the addition of numbers expressed in a uni- 
form scale. Simple subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, &c., have corresponding signi- 
fications. 

4, Min.: The same as HoMoGENEOUS (q.V.). 

§. Pathol. : Uncomplicated with other dis- 
eases : as, simple apoplexy- 

B., As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1. Gen. : Something single; not mixed or 
compounded. 

“Tt is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of 
many simples, extracted from many objects,”— 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. 1. 

2. Specif.: A medicinal herb, or medicine 
obtained from a herb; so called because each 
vegetable was supposed to possess its parti- 
cular virtue, and therefore to constitute a 
simple remedy. 


“There thou shalt cull me Fed So and shalt teach 
Thy friend the name and healing powers of each.” 
Cowper : Death of Damon, 

IL. Technically : 

1. Roman Ritual: 

*(1) A feast on which the office of the feria 
was said, with only a commemoration of the 
feast. 

(2) Any feast which is not a double or semi- 
double. The office for a simple differs little 
from the ferial office. 


“The practice of taking the hymn on simples from 
the common of saints . . . only dates from Pius V."— 
Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 844. 


2. Weaving : 

Q) A draw-loom employed in fancy weaving. 

(2) A cord dependent from the tail of a 
harness cord in a draw-loom, having at its 
end a bob, by which it is pulled to work a 
certain portion of the harness. 
{| Simple, when applied to the understand- 
ing, ort ae such a contracted power as is 
incapable of combination ; silly and foolish 
rise in sense upon the former, signifying 
either the perversion or the total deficiency 


_-tion, -sion = 


a 


Oil, boy; pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
{ : ; 


simperingly—simply 


of understanding. The behaviour of a person 
may be silly, who from any excess of feeling 
loses his sense of propriety ; the conduct of a 
person will be foolish, who has not judgment 
to direct himself. Country people may be 
simple owing to their want of knowledge. 
(Crabb.) 

| Simple interest: (See under the noun.) 
(InTEREsT, s., II. 1.] 


* simple-answered, a. Makinga plain, 

simple answer. 
“ Be simple-answered, for we know the truth.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 7. 

simple-ascidians, s. pl. [AsciDIAD&.] 

simple-contract, s. 

Law: A parole promise, verbal or written, 
but not under seal. A simple contract debt is 


one ascertained only by oral evidence or by 
unsealed notes, 


simple-hearted, a. Having a simple, 
open heart ; single-hearted, ingenuous, 


simple-larceny, s. 


simple-leaf, s. 


Bot.: A leaf consisting of a single piece, 
not divided into leaflets. 


simple-minded, a. Artless, frank, 
straightforward, devoid of duplicity, unsus- 
pecting. 


simple-mindedness, s. The quality or 
state of being simple-minded; artlessness 5 
freedom from duplicity or suspicion. 


simple-mineral, s. 

Min. : An individual mineral substance, as 
distinguished from a rock. Minerals are not, 
as a rule, really simple, for chemical analysis 
can resolve them into various elements. 


simple-toothed rodents, s. pi. 
PLICIDENTATA. ] 


‘ simple-trust, s. 


Law: The term used when property is 
vested in one person in trust for another. 


simple-umbel, s. [Umbzn.) 


* gim’-ple, v.i. [Simpte, a.] To gather simples. 
“ While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 
Forsake the fair, and patiently—go simpling.” 
Goldsmith : Prol. to Zobeide, 
sim’-ple-néss, * sim-ple-nesse, s. [Eng. 
simuple ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being simple, 
single, or uncompounded. 
“They are least compounded, and approach most to 
the simpleness of the elements.”"—Digby : On Bodies, 
2. Artlessness, simplicity, plainness, inno- 
cence. 
“For never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 
3. Weakness of intellect ; silliness, stupidity, 
folly. 
“ What simpleness is this! I come, I come.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 8. 
4, Freedom from complication or difficulty ; 
simplicity : as, the simpleness of a machine or 
remedy. 


[LaRcENY.] 


[Sim- 


* sim/-pler, s. [Eng. simpl(e) ; -er.] One who 
collects simples, or medicinal herbs; a 
simplist, a herbalist. 

‘The rich green beds of sweet-fern give out their 
aromatic savour to the wise old simpler.”—Harper's 
Magazine, May, 1882, p. 859, 

simpler’s joy, s. 

Bot.: Verbena officinalis. So named from 

the good sale collectors of simples had for so 
highly esteemed a plant. (Prior.) 


* gim’-plésse, s. [Fr.] Simplicity, simpleness, 
“Their weeds been not so nighly wore, 
Such simplesse mought them shend.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; July. 
sim’-ple-ton, s. [Fr. simplet, fem. simplette = 
a simple person, from simple = simple (q.v.).] 
A simple, silly person; one who is simple, a 
person of weak intellect. 


“They look upon persons employing their time in 
making verses, pictures, or in reading books, as 
simpletons easily to be deceived."—Knox: Winter 
Evenings, even. 60. * 


sim’/-pléx, a. [Lat.] Simple, single, 

* sim-pli’-cian, s. [0. Fr. simplicien.] A 
simple, artless, or innocent person; a sim- 
pleton. 

“ Sometimes the veriest simplicians are most lucky, 
the wisest poUicinns east, especially where orders 


are uno A rnway; The Tablet, or 
Moderation of Chas, I., p. 44. 
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sim-pli-ci-dén-ta/-ta, s. pl. [Lat. simpezx, 
genit. simplicis, and neut. pl. of Lat. dentatus 
= dentated.] 

Zool. : Simple-toothed Rodents; a sub-order 
of Rodentia (q.v.). The sub-order comprises 
most of the Rodentia, arranged in three sec- 
tions : Sciuromorpha, Myomorpha, and Hys- 
tricomorpha. 


*sim-pli-ci-ma-ni, s. pl. (Lat. simplez, 
genit. simplicis, and manus = a hand.] 
Entom. : A division of Carabide, instituted 
by Latreille. 


sim-pli¢-i-tér, adv. [Lat.=simply.] 
law: Without involving anything not 
actually named. 


sim-pli¢”-i-ty, s. [Fr. simplicité, from Lat. 
simplicitatem, accus. of simplicitas, from sim- 
plex, genit. simplicis= simple (q.v.); Sp. 
simplicidad ; Ital. simplicita, semvplicita.} 

1, The quality or state of being simple, 
single, or uncompounded ; simpleness, single- 
ness. 

“ Mandrakes afford a papaverous unpleasant odour 
in the leaf or apple, discoverable in their simplicity 
and mixture.”—Srowne: Vulgur Errours, bk. vii., 
ch. vii. 

*2, That which is simple, single, uncom- 

pounded, or indivisible. 

“ They divided the divine attributes into so many 
persons; because the infirmity of a human mind 
cannot sufficiently conceive, or explain, so much 
power and action in a simplicity so great and indi- 
oe as that of God.”—Pope: View of the Epic Poem, 

1, 


3. The quality or state of being simple or 
not complex ; freedom from complication. 

“We are led to conceive that great machine of the 

world to have been once in a state of greater sim- 
plicity than now it is.” —Burnet ; Theory of the Earth. 

4, Freedom from subtlety or abstruseness ; 
plainness, clearness: as, the simplicity of a 
probleim. 

5. Freedom from a disposition to duplicity, 
eunning, or stratagem ; artlessness, sincerity, 
harmlessness, innocence, 

“By the simplicity of Venus’ doves.” 
Shukesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 

6. Plainness, naturalness; absence of any- 
thing that seems extraordinary. 

* O sweet simplicity of days gone by!" 
Longfellow: The Brook. 

7. Freedom from or absence of artificial 
ornament; plainness : as, simplicity of dress, 
simplicity of style. 

8. Weakness of intellect ; silliness, folly. 

“ How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity 3” 

—Proverds i. 22. 


yY oy 


sim-pli-7i-ca/-tion, s. [Fr.] The act of 
simplifying, or of reducing to simplicity or to 
a state not complex. 


“ The simplification of machines renders them more 
and more perfect, but this simplification of the rudi- 
ments of languages renders them more and more 
imperfect.”—Smith : Formation of Languages. 


sim’-pli-fy, v.t. [Fr. simplifier, from Lat. 
simplex = simple, and facio=to make; Sp. 
simplificar ; Ital. simplificare, semplificare.) 
To make simple; to reduce to simplicity or to 
a state not complex ; to free from complexity, 
abstruseness, or difficulty ; to make easier or 
simpler. ' 
‘*Philosophers... bid us endeavour to simplify 
ourselves, or to get into a condition requiring of us 


the least that can be to do.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. 
ii., ser. 34, 


*sim/-plist, s. [Eng. simpl(e); -ist.] One 
who collects oris skilled in simples; a simpler. 
“ A plant so unlike a rose, it hath been mistaken by 
some good simplists for amomum,”—Browne ; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii, ch. vi, 
* sim-plis’tic, a. [Eng. simplist; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to simples or a simplist. 


* sim’-pli-ty, s. [See def.] Simplicity. 
(Piers Plowman.) 


sim’-pl6-¢é, s. [Symptoce.] 


sim’-ply, adv. [Eng. simp(le); -ly.] 
1, Without another or others ; simply, alone, 
absolutely. 
“Tf he take her, let him take her simply.”—Shakesp. * 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 2. , 
2. Ina simple manner; without art, dupli- 
city, or subtleness ; artlessly, plainly. 


3. In a plain manner; unostentatiously, 
plainly. 
“ Simply let these, like him of Samos, live, 
Let acoe to them a bloodless banquet give.” 
C : To Charles Deoda 


owper : To ti, elegy vi. 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
= 
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simson—sinaite 


pe 


4. Merely, solely, only. 

“By unitation, I do not mean imitation in its 
largest sense, but simply the following of other mas- 
ters."—eynolds: Discourse Vi. 

5. Ina simple or foolish manner ; foolishly, 


weakly ; like a simpleton, 


sim’-sén, * sin’-sion, * sén’-cién, (ci as 
sh), s. (fr. senegon.) [SENECIO.] 
Bot. : Senecio vulgaris. 


sim’-u-la-chre (chre as ker), s. [Lat. 
sinulacrum = an image, a likeness, from sim- 
ulo=to make like, to simulate (q.v.).] An 
image. 
“ Phidias made of ivory the simulachre or image of 
Tupiter.”"—Liyot » Governour, fol. 22 b. 


*sim/-u-lar, s. &a. [SimuxaTe,] 

A, As subst. : One who simulates or coun- 
terfeits something ; one who pretends to be 
what he is nut; a hypocritical pretender; a 
simulator, 


“ Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjurer, thou sémular of virtue, 
Tat art incestuous,”  Shakesp. : Lewr, Lil, 2 


B. As adj.: Simulated, counterfeited, 
specious, false. 
“T returned with simular proof enough.” 
Shakesp. - Cymbeline, v. 5 
*gim/-u-late, a. [Lat. simulatus, pa. par. of 
simulo= to feign, to pretend, to make like ; 
similis = like ; simul = together.) Simulated, 
feigned, pretended, false. 
“They had vowed a simulate chastity."—Bale: 
English Votaries, pt. ii, 


sim’-u-late, v.t. [Fr. simuler; Sp. & Port. 
simular.) [SimuLarr, a.) ‘To assume the 
likeness of; to assume the mere signs or 
appearance of falsely; to feign, to counter- 
feit, to sham, to imitate, 
“The stems aud foliage of a creeper are 80 simulated 


that nature is not more lithe and living than the 
stone."—Duily Telegraph, Jan, 16, 1886. 


dm-u-la‘-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. simula- 
tionem, accus. of simuwlatio=an appearance 
falsely assumed, from simulatus = simulate 
(a.v.); Sp. simulacion; Ital. sinvulazione.} 
The act of simulating, or of pretending to be 


what one is not; the act of assuming a deceit- | 


ful character or appearance, 

* Simulation is put on that we may look into the 
cards of another, whereas dissimulation intends no- 
thing more than to hide our own."—Bolingbroke ¢ Juea 
of a Patriot King. 


4 Simulation and dissimulation differ in 
that the former is the deceitful assumption of 
a false character, the latter is the concealment 
of the true character. 


*sim’-u-la-tor, s. [Lat.] One who simu- 
lates or fvigns. 
“They are merely simututors of the part they sus- 
tain." —De quincey: Autob, Sketches, i, 200, 


*sim’-u-la-tor-y, a. (Lat. simulatorius.] 
Consisting in or characterized by simulation. 
“ Jehorain wisely suspects this flight of the Syrians 


to be but simulatory, and politicke only to draw Israel 
out of their citie."—4p. Hall: Famine of Samuria, 


sim-u-lid’-i-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
simulium (q.V.).] 


Paleont.; A genus of Diptera, akin to 
Simulium, from the Purbeck beds. 


si-mw-li-iim, s. [Lat. simulo.] [Srmunate.] 
Entom, : Sand-fly ; a genus of Bibionide or 
of Tipulide, They resemble mosquitoes, and 
their bite often produces very painful swell- 
ings. Sinulium reptans is a common British 
species. ‘The larva lives on the sub-aquatic 
stem of Phellandvium and Sium, to which also 
it attaches its cocoon. Other species inhabit 
South America, Lapland, &e. One, S. colwm- 
batschense, swarms along the Lower Danube, 
and bites so severely as sometimes to injure 
cattle fatally. 


t sim-iil-ta-né’-i-ty, 8s, [Eng. simultane- 
(ous); -ity.] The quality or state of being 
simultaneous ; simultaneousness, 


“These equations are equations of condition 
simultaneity, —Duvis & Pook ¢ Math. Diottonary. | 


sim-iil-ta’-n6-oiis, a. [Low Lat. simul- 
taneus, from simultim=at the same time, 
from Lat. simul = together. ] Happening, 
done, or taking place at the same time. 
“All that we had need of, in th f 
these, is only God's concurrence, Wetlice reveal a 
simultaneous."—Hammond : Works, iv. 670, 
simultaneous-equations, s. pl. 


Math.: Two equations are simultaneous 
when the value of the unknown quantities 


which enter them are the same in both at the 
same time, A group of equations is simul- 
taneous when the value of the unknown 
quantities is the same in them all at the same 
time, 


sim-iil-ta’-né-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. simul- 
taneous ; -ly.]} In a simultaneous manner ; at 
the same time ; together ; in conjunction. 


sim-il-ta’-né-ous-néss, s. [Eng. simul- 
taneous ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
simultaneous, or of happening, acting, being 
done, or taking place at the same time. 


“There has been no explanation of the simultane- 
ousness with which they all appeared together.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 2. 


*sim/-iil-ty, s. [Lat. simultas = grudge, en- 
mity.] Private grudge or quarrel. 
“To enquire after domestic simulties, their sports, 
or atlectious.”"—en Jonson : Discoveries, 


A fabulous monstrous 
[Roc,] 


sin, *sinme, *synne, s. [A.8. syn, sinn, 
senn, genit., dat., and aceus. synne; cogn. 
with Dut. zonde; I¢el. synd, syndh; Dan. & 
Sw. synd; O. H. Ger. suntja, sundja; Ger. 
siinde; Lat. sons = guilty.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Any voluntary transgression of the law 
of God ; disobedience to the divine command ; 
any violation of the divine command ; moral 
depravity, wickedness, iniquity. Sin includes 
not only actions, but neglect of known duty, 
all evil thoughts, words, purposes, and all 
that is contrary to the law of God. It may 
consist in commission, when a known divine 
law is violated, or in omission, when a positive 
divine command or a rule of duty is volun- 
tarily and wilfully neglected, 

“ All crimes are indeed sins, but not all sins crimes. 

A sin may be in the thought or secret purpose of a 
man, of which neither a judge, nor a witness, nor any 
man can take notice; but a crime is such a sin as 
consists in an action against the law, of which action 
he can be accused, and tried by a judge, and be con- 
vinced or clenred by witnesses, Farther, that which 
is no sin in itself, but indifferent, may be made sin by 
a positive law."—Hobbs: On the Common Laws af 
Lngland, 

2. An offence in general ; a transgression, a 
breach ; as, a sin against good taste. 

* 3. A sin-offering; an offering made to 
atone for sin. 


‘He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might v6 suade the righteousness of God 
in hin”—2 Corinthiams v. 21, 

*4, A man enormously wicked ; the incar- 
nation of sin, 


sim’-iirg, s.. [Pers.] 
bird of the Persians. 


“Thy awbition, 
Thou searlet sin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of nobie Buckingham.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT,, tii, 2. 

II. Technically: 

1, Script. & Protest. Theol. : Sin is used gen- 
erically (1 Kings viii. 84; Rom. vi. 1) and spe- 
cifically (Hxod. xxxiv. 7). It is defined as the 
transgression of the law (1 John iii. 4). All 
sins are not equally great (Exod, xxxii. 81; 
1 Sam. ii. 17). Distinction is recognized be- 
tween a ‘‘sin unto death” and a sin “not 
unto death” (1 John v. 16). There are sins 
against one’s self (Num. xvi. 88; Acts xvi. 28) 
and against one’s fellow-nan (Gen, xlii, 22; 
Matt. xviii. 21), but every sin is also a sin 
against God (Deut, xx. 18), which is so im- 
portant, that compared with it the others may 
almost be left unmentioned (ef. Psalm li. 4, 14). 
Unlike erime, or transgression of human law, 
sin may be committed without any overt act ; 
there may be sins of thought as well as sins 
of word or deed (Matt. v. 22-28). Theologians 
divide-sins into sins of omission and of com- 
mission; the former characterized by the 
omission of some commanded duty, and the 
latter by the commission of some deed posi- 
tively forbidden, Another division is into 
Original and Actual Sin. [ORIGINAL-SIN.] 


2. Roman Theol.: Sin was defined by St. 
Augustine as “any thought, word, or deed 
against the Jaw of God,” and his definition is 
generally followed by theologians. The Coun- 
cil of Trent (sess. vi., cau. 23) defined that 
“no one can avoid sin altogether, except by 
a special privilege of God, as the Church Notas 
of the Blessed Virgin.” Hence follows the 
division into mortal and venial, [MorraL-sin, 
VENIAL-SIN.] 


*sin-born, a. Born of sin; originally 
ge » or derived from sin. (Milton: P. L., 
x. 596, 


*sin-bred, a. Produced or bred from 
sin. (Milton: P. L., iv. 815.) 


sin, adv. & conj. 
*Si-nee-an, a. 


* sin-eater, s. 

Folklore: A man who, for a small consi. 
deration, professed to take upon himself the 
sins of a person recently deceased, [Sin- 
EATING.) 


“The manner was, that when the corpse was 
brought out of the house, and Juid on the bier, a loaf 
of bread was brought out and delivered to the sin- 
eater, over the corpse, as ulso a mazard-bowl, of 
maple, full of beer (which he was to drink up), aud 
sixpence in money: in consideration Whereof he took 
upon himself, ipso facto, all the sius of the defunct, 
and freed him or ber from walking after they were 
dead." —Aubrey, in Hone: Year Book, July 19. 


*sin-eating, s. 


Folklore: A practice formerly common, by 
which a man [Sry-BaTER], in consideration of 
a small quantity of food and drink and a 
trifling money gratuity, professed to take 
upon himself the sins of a person deceased. 
The practice is said by Laurence Howel (Hist. 
Pontijficate) to have originated from a mistaken 
interpretation of Hosea iv. 8: ‘‘ They eat up 
the sins of my people.’ 


“An usage called sin-eating mag gu nteay arose in 
Catholic times, aud, however it may have been 
limited to the clergy in early ages, was afterwards 
continued and practised as a profession by certain 
persons called sin-eaters,"—Hone. Year Book, July 19. 


sin-offering, s. 


Judaism: Heb, NNT (chhattath), a sacrifice 


for the removal of sin, first instituted in 
Lev. iv. When asin had been committed by 
an anointed priest, a young bullock without 
blemish was epee to the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation before the Lord. 
The priest laid his hand upon the bullock’s 
head (as if to transfer his sins to the animal), 
and then killed it before the Lord. [Scape- 
@oat.] He next sprinkled its blood seven 
times before the veil of the sanctuary, put 
some of it on the horns of the altar of in- 
cense, burnt the fat, &c., and then the bullock 
itself outside the camp (Lev. iv. 1-12), There 
were similar ceremonies in the case of the 
people at large (13-21), or of a ruler (22-26), 
or one of the common people (27-85), Some- 
times a ram or a kid of the goats was sub- 
stituted for a bullock, or, in case of poverty, 
a turtle-dove (v. 7); or, if the indigence was 
still greater, the tenth part of an ephah of fine 
flour (11). There were stated times or occa- 
sions on which sin-offerings were sacrificed 
(Num, xxviii, 15; xxix. 88). The Christian 
sees in the sin-offering a vivid type of the 
propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. (Cf. Heb. 
vii. 27; ix. 18, 14; x. 26, &c.) 

“The flesh of the bullock shalt thou burn without 
the camp: it is a sin-offering.”—Axvdus xxix. 14, 

* sin-sick, a. Suffering from the effects 
or sin. 

“O God, whose favourable eye 
The sin-sick soul revives.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, \viit 

*gin-worn, a Worn by sin. (Milton: 

Comus, 17.) 


sin, *sinne, *singen, * sinegen, * sun- 


gen, wi. & t, 
[Srn, 5.] 
A, Intransitive: 


1. To commit sin; to depart voluntarily 
from the path of duty prescribed by God to 
man; to violate or transgress the divine law 
in any particular, either by commission of a 
sin, or by omission to fulfil a positive com- 
mand ; to transgress. 


“All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God."—Romans iii. 23. 


{J Frequently followed by against. 
“* Against thee only have I sinned.”—Psalm li, 4, 


2. To offend, to transgress, to trespass, 
(Followed by against.) 


[A.S. syngian, gesyngian.] 


“Tam aman 
More sinned against than sinning.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii, 2, 
* B. Trans. : To commit, as a sin. 


“ Dost thou repent thee of the sin we sinned #” 
A, OC. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, v. 


{ Sinning one’s mercies: Being ungrateful 
for the gifts of Providence. Scotch.) 


[Since.] 


[See def.] Of or pertaining 
to the Sine or people of ancient China ; 
Chinese. 


“ And Samarcand by Oxus, Temir's throne, 
To Paquin, of Sinwan kings.” j 
Milton: P. L., xi, 890, 


si’-na-ite, s. ae Mount Sinai, where 


found ; suff, -éte (Petrol.).] 


Petrol.: A name suggested by Roziére for 
the granites of Mount Sinai (q.v.). [SymniTE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. s, 0 = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


Sinaitic—sinecure 


Si-na-it’-ic, * Si-na’-ic, a. [See def.] Of 
or pertaining to Mount Sinai; given or made 
at Nouns Sinai. 


sin’-a-mine, s. 
and Eng. amine.) 


CN 
Chem. : CyHgNog= CaHs N. A basic com- 


(Lat. sin(apis) = mustard, 


ponnd, discovered in 1839 by Robiquet and 
ussy, prepared by rubbing together a mix- 
ture of one part thiosivamine and five parts 
mercuric oxide, exhausting with ether, eva- 
porating, dissolving the viscid mass in boiling 
water, and allowing it to crystallize. It forms 
‘white, shining, triclinic prisms, which melt 
at 100°, is very bitter to the taste, inodorous, 
and dissolves in water, alcohol, and ether. 
Its aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction, 
and is precipitated by tannic acid. With 
a of silver it forms a resinous precipi- 
te. 


* sin-a-mome, s. [CiINNAMoN.] 


Bi-naip’-ic, a. (Eng. sinap(ine); -ic.] Of or 
icles to mustard ; derived from or con- 
ined in mustard, 


sinapic-acid, s. : 
Chem. : Cy, Hy205 = (Cur Fi200ay } Og. <A di- 


basicacid, obtained by boiling sinapine sulpho- 
eyanate with potash or baryta water. It 
crystallizes in prisms, which melt between 
150° and 200°, is sparingly soluble in water 
and alcohol at the ordinary temperature, very 
soluble in boiling alcohol, but insoluble in 
ether. It forms easily soluble salts with the 
alkalis, sparingly soluble with the earths and 
metallic oxides, but all the salts decompose 
with great facility. 


sin’-a-pine, s. 
~ine (Chem.). 
Chem. : CjgHo3NOs5. An organic base, exist- 
ing as sulphocyanate in the seed of Sinapis 
alba, and first extracted hy Henry and Garot 
in 1825. It is only known in the form of its 
salts (q.v.). 


‘sinapine-sulphate, s. 

Chem. : CigHo3NO5.HoS04,2H_.0. Obtained 
by adding a small quantity of sulphuric acid 
to a hot concentrated alcoholic solution of 
sinapine sulphocyanute. It forms rectangular 
plaien, soluble in water and boiling alcohol, 

soluble in ether, 


sinapine-sulphocyanate, s. 

Chem. : C 7HoyNoSO5 = C,yHo3N05.HSCN. 
Dry mustard flour freed from fixed oil by pres- 
sure, and washed with cold alcohol as long as 
the alcohol acquires a yellow colour, is boiled 
with alcohol of 85 per cent., and filtered, On 
evaporating the filtrate, and removing the 
layer of fat from the solution, sinapine sulpho- 
cyanate crystallizes out in loose tufts of white 
pearly needles, which melt at 130°. It is in- 
odorous, tastes bitter, and dissolves with a 

ellow colour in water, alcohol, and ether. 

hen strongly heated, it decomposes, giving 
off empyreumatic oils which burn with lumin- 
ous flame, leaving charcoal. 


si-na’-pis, s. (Lat. sinapi, sinapis, from Gr. 
civam, civary, civym, conv (sinapi, sinapu, 
sinépi, sinépu) = mustard.]} 

1. Bot.: Formerly a genus of Brassicide, 
now redueed by Sir J. Hooker to a sub-genus 
of Brassica, characterized by spreading sepals. 
Four are British: Brassica nigra, Black, B. 
adpressa or incana, Floury Mustard ; B. Sina- 
ee Charlock ; and B. alba, White Mus- 


[Lat. sinap(is) = mustard ; 


2. Pharm. : [Musrarp, 3.]. 


oy he dia s. [Lat. sinapis = mustard ; 
~ine (Chen). ] 

Chem.: Simon’s name for a white scaly 
erystalline substance, obtained from black 
“ elgada seed by extracting with alcohol and 
ether. 


sin-ap-ism, s. (Lat., from Gr. ovvamcopds 
Lips Seaham the use of a mustard blister, 
from gwarigw (sinapizd)=to use a mustard 
blister.) 
Pharm, : (1) A mustard plaster or poultice ; 
(2) the application of a mustard plaster or 
poultice, Seoviate, 8, 2) 


Deut ~ine.) [DIALLYL-UREA.] 


‘-d-line, s. [Eng. sinap(ic); (alechyot, 


Spb s. (Fr. sin(apique), and (al)ca- 
ine. 

Chem. : CsHigNO. A brownish crystalline 
mass, Obtained, together with sinapic acid, 
by boiling sinapine sulphocyanate with bary- 
ta water. It has a strong alkaline reaction, 
dissolves sulphur, and precipitates most of 
the metallic oxides from their solution. Its 
salts are extremely deliquescent. 


singe, *sins, *sithens, *sithence, 

* sithen, * sin, * sith, * sithe, adv., prep., 
& conj, [(A.8. sidhdhan, sidhdhon, sydhdhan, 
sedhdhan, siodhdhan = after that, since, for 
sidh dhdm= after that; eidh = after (prep.), 
dham, dat. mase. of the demonstrative pron.] 

A. As adverb: 

1. From that time; from then till now; 
after that time up to now. 

“Since, I have not much importuned you,” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 

2. Ata period or point of time subsequent 
to one already mentioned ; as, I have heard 
since that he is dead. 

3. Before this or now; ago. 


“emp. 


Twelve years since, 
Thy father was the duke of Milan.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, 1. 2. 
*4, When. 


“We know the time since he was mild and affable.” 
Shakesp, - 2 Henry V1, iii. 1. 
B. As prep.: Even from the time of; in or 
during the period subsequent to; after. (With 
a past event for the object.) 
“ Not since Widow Dido's time."—Shakesp. : Tem- 
pest, ii, 1. 
C. As conjunction: 
1. From the time that or when. 
“ How long is it, count, 
Since the physician at your father's died?” 
Shakesp, : All’s Well that Ends Weill, 1. 2. 
2. Seeing that ; because that ; inasmuch as; 
considering. 
“ Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy: 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend.” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 1,185, 
sin-cere’, a. [Fr., from Lat. sincerus, a word 
ef doubtful etymology, some considering it a 
contraction of sine cerd = without wax, like 
the strained honey, the best in the shop, 
while others consider sin- to be the same as 
in sin-guli = one by one, sem-el = once, sim-ul 
= together, and -cerus to be connected with 
cerno = to separate ; Sp. & Ital. sincero.] 


* 1, Pure, unmixed. 


“The mind of a man, as it is not of that content or 
xe to comprehend knowledge without helpe aud 
supplies, so again, it is not sincere, but of an ill and 
ess tincture.”"—Bacon. Interpretation of Nature, 
ch. xvi. 


*2. Unhurt, uninjured, whole. 
“ He tried a tough well chosen spear ; 
Th’ invioluble body stood sincere.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 
3. Being in reality what it appears or pre- 
tends to be; not feigned, not assumed ; 
genuine, real, true, [See also example under 
Naprp, s., 2.] 


“A mourning much more sincere than on the death 
of one of those pfinces whose avcursed ambition is the 
sole cause of war.”—AKnox : On the Folly of War. 


4, Honest, undissembling, frank, truthful, 
true ; really meaning what one says or does, 


“ Assure yourself that I never was more sinceye,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


sin-gére’-ly, adv. [Eng. sincere ; -ly.] 

1. Ina sincere manner ; without mixture or 
alloy. 

“Commonwealths ... absolutely and sincerely made 
of any of them. .. but alwaies mixed with another.” 
—Smith : Commonwealth, bk. i., ch. vi. 

2. Honestly ; with purity of heart, purpose, 
or motives ; in sincerity ; without simulation 
or disguise. 

° pk simply or sincerely done.” 

aniel : Dedic. of Yueen's Arcadia, 
sin-cére'-néss, s. [Eng. sincere ; -ness.] The 

quality or state of being sincere ; sincerity. 

" SUR see you leave off thix sincereness,” 

eaum, & Flet,: Woman Pleased, iv. 1. 
sin-cér’-i-ty, s. (Fr. sincérité, from Lat. 
sinceritatem, accus. of sinceritas, from sincerus 
= sincere (.v.); Sp. sinceridad; Ital. sin- 

cerita.) 

“1. The quality or state of being pure or 

uninixed, 


“The Germans are a people that more than all the 
world, I think, may boast sincerity, as heing for some 
thousand yearsa pureand wnmixed people.”"—Feltham ; 
Briaf Character of the Low Countries, p. 5% 

2. The quality or state of being sincere or 
honest in mind, motives, or intention ; free- 


; POUt, J6WL; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
an=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious 


oh 


dom from simulation or disguise; genuine. 
ness of purpose ; truthfulness, earnestness, 


“ Sincerity is a duty no less plain than important.” 
—Knox: Sermons, vol. iii, ser. 8, 


sinch, s. [Sp. cincho.] A strap whereby the 
loop on the end of the girth of a Spanish 
saddle is laced to the loop on the saddle. The 
Spaniards and Mexicans do not use a buckle, 
but pass a strap, rope, or raw-hide over and 
over around the loops, and tuck the end in. 
“Has quietly wriggled and swelled himself until he 
has got far enough through the sinch to try his experi- 
wment,”—Scribnrer's Maguzine, April, 1880, p. 935. 
sin-cip’-it-al, a. (Lat. sinciput, genit. sin- 
cipitis =the fore-part of the head.] Of or 
pertaining to the sinciput (q.v.). 


sin’-ci-piit, s. [Lat., from semi=half, and 
caput = the head." 
Anat.: The upper part of the head, 


* gin’-der, s. 
sin’-doc, s. [Sivroc.] 


sin’-d6n, s. [Lat., from Gr. ovvddv (sindén).} 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : A piece of cotton or linen ; 

a wrapper. 
“There were found a book and a letter, both written 


in fine parchment, and wrapped in sindons of linen.” 
—Bucon. 


2. Surg.: A small piece of rag or a round 
pledget introduced into the hole made in the 
cranium by a trephine. 


(CINDER. ] 


*sin’-dry, a. [Sunpry.] 
sine, s. 
a gulf.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : A gulf, a bay. 

“The Persian sine.” Sylvester: Colonies, 94. 

2. Trigon.: The straight line drawn from 
one extremity of an are perpendicular to the 
diameter passing through the other extrem- 
ity. Iffrom any point on one side of a plane 
angle a perpendicular be let fall upon the 
other side, thus forming a right-angled tri- 
angle, the ratio of the hypothenuse of this 
triangle to the perpendicular is the sine of 
the angle. 

¥ (1) Arithmetic of sines: Analytical trig- 
onometry, the object of which is to exhibit 
the relations of the sines, cosines, tangents, 
&c., of ares, multiple arcs, &e. 

(2) Artificial sines: Logarithms of the na- 
tural sines or logarithmic sines. 

(8) Line of sines: A line on the sector, or 
Gunter’s scale, &c., divided according to the 
sines, or expressing the sines, 


(4) Natwral sines: Sines expressed by natural 
numbers. 

(5) Versed sine of an are or angle: The seg- 
ment of the diameter intercepted between the 
sine and the extremity of the are. 


sine -galvanometer, sine -com- 
pass, s. 

Elect.» 4 galvanometer in which the strength 
of the current is measured by the sine of the 
angle through which the coil has to be turned 
to be parallel to the deflected needle. : 


“Tt may be worth while to point out that any gal- 
vanometer may be used as a sine-galvinometer, even 
though it is not Rroraces with a graduation to show 
the angle through which it has been turned.”"—Proe, 
Phys, Soc. London, pt, ii., p. 105. 


si’-né, prep. [Lat.] Without. 


sine die, phr. [Lat.= without a day.] 
A phrase used in reference to an adjournment 
or prorogation of an assembly or meeting, as 
of a court or parliament, when no specified 
day or time is fixed for its re-assembling or 
for the resuming of business. When a de- 
fendant is allowed to go sine die, he is dis- 
missed the court. 


sine qua non, phr. (Lat. = without 
which not.] Something absolutely necessary 
or indispensable; an indispensable condition. 


* sine-qua-non-ni-ness, s. Indispen- 
* sability. (Sowthey: Doctor, ch. iii., a. 1.) 


* sin’-6-clir-al, a. [Eng. sinecur(e); -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a sinecure; of the nature of a 
sinecure, 


sin’-é-cuire, s. [Lat. sine curé = without cure 
of souls.] f 
1, Strictly an ecclesiastical benefice, without 
cure of souls. There are three sorts of ecclesi- 
astical sinecures : 


(Lat. sinus =a curve, a fold, a bosom, 


ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
=shiis. ~ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


4280 


(1) Where the benefice is a donative, and 
4s committed to the incumbent by the patron 
expressly without cure of souls, the cure 
either not existing or being intrusted to a 
vicar ; this is the strictest form of ecclesiastical 
beuetice. 

(2) Certain cathedral offices, viz., the canon- 
ries and prebends, and, according to some 
authorities, the deaneries. 

(3) Where a parish is destitute of parish- 
ioners, having become depopulated, 

2, Any office or post which has remuneration 


without employment. 
“The great patent offices in the exchequer... are 


sinecures.”—Burke ; On Economical Reform. 
* sin’-6-ciire, v.t. [SinzcuRE, s.] To place 
in a sinecure. 
* sin/-S-clir-ism, s. [Eng. sinecur(e); -ism.] 
> . . 
The state of holding a sinecure. 


*gin’-é-cur-ist, s. [Eng sinecur(e) ; -ist.] 
1, One who holds a sinecure. 
2. An advocate or supporter of sinecures, 


*sin’-6-pite, s. [Lat. sinapt, sinapis = mus- 
tard.] Something resembling mustard-seed. 


{Formed from Gr. Siva (Sina) 


sin-es'-ic, a. 
Contained in, or derived from 


= China.) 
Chinese wax. 
sinesic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CogH4gOo (?). Lewy’s name for a 
fatty acid, which he obtained by heating 
Chinese-wax with potash lime. 


sin-é-thyl -a-mine, s. 
thiosinethylamine (q.v.). ] 
CN 
Chem.: CgHioNe = Calls hw. Ethylsin- 


[Contract. from 


amine. <A bitter compound, produced by de- 
composing thiosinethylamine with plumbic 
hydrate. It crystallizes in needles arranged 
in. dendritic groups, melts to a colourless 
liquid at 100°, is insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol and ether. 


gin’-ew (ew as u), *si-newe, *si-nowe, 

*sy-newe, s. [A.8. sinu, seonu, sionu; 

cogn. with Dut. zenuw; Dan. sene; Sw. sena ; 

O. H. Ger. senawa, senewa, senwwa; Ger. sehne.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1, In the same sense as II. 


“ Warrior, who hast waited long, 
Firm of soul, of sinew strong.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, tii, 16. 


*2. Muscle, nerve. 


“ The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root, 
Through ev'ry living part itself doth shed 
By sinews, which extend from head to foot.” 
Davies, (Todd.) 


3, That which gives strength or vigour; 
that in which strength consists. 


“Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our plot.” 
—Shakesp, : Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 


II. Anat. : A tendon (q.v.). 
¥ The sinews of war: Money. 


“The Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union will supply 
the sinews of war.” —Daily Telegraph, Oct. 15, 1885. 


sinew-shrunk, a. 


Farr. : Having the sinews under the belly 
shrunk by excessive fatigue. (Said of a horse.) 


*gin’-ew (ew as ti), vt. [Sinew, s.] To 
knit strongly together, as with sinews. 


“ Ask the lady Bona for thy queen: 
So shalt thou sinew both these lands together,” 
Shakesp, : 3 Henry VI., ii. 6, 


gin’-ewed (ew as ii), a. [Eng. sinew; -ed.] 

1, Having sinews. 

2, Strong, vigorous, firm, sinewy. 

“Drew 
With sinew'd arm the stubborn yew.” 
Tepe SS Pay Tickell: Ode. 

¢ sin’-e-wey, s. [Fr. senévé.] 

Bot. : The seed of Sinapis nigra. 


* sin’-ew-i-néss (ew ast), s. [Eng. sinewy; 
~ness.] ‘The quality or state of being sinewy. 


*sin’-ew-ish (ew as 0), a. 
-ish.] Sinewy. 


“His body sinewish and strong compact.”—Holin- 
shed ; Conquest of Ireland, ch. xxiv. - 


sin’-ew-léss (ew as Wi), a. [Eng. sinew; 
-less.) Devoid of sinews; hence, haying no 
strength or vigour, 
“ His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter d there, 
Shrunken and sinew/ess and ghastly bare.” 
Byron : Hebrew Melodies ; Saut. 


[Eng. sinew ; 


sinecure—singing 


*gin’-ew-oulls (ew as U), a. ([Eng. sinew; 
-ous.] Sinewy. 


“His arms and other limbs more simewous than 
fleshie.”—Holinshed : Conquest of Ireland, ch. x. 


sin’-ew-y (ew as ti), a. [Eng. sinew; -y.] 
1. Pertaining to, consisting of, or resembling 
a sinew. 


“The sinewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part.’ Donne, 


2. Well braced with sinews ; strong, vigor- 
ous, nervous, 
“ His sinewy throat seems by convulsions twitched.” 
Scott: The Poacher. 
siI-ney, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Bot. : Staphylea pinnata, 


sin’-fil, *syn-ful, *syn-vol, a. [A.8. 
synfull.} 
1, Full of sin; tainted with sin; wicked, 
unholy; acting or living sinfully. 
ne Depart from me, for I am a sinful man."—Luke 
iii. 2. 
2, Containing sin; consisting of sin ; con- 
trary to the laws of God; wicked: as, sinful 
actions, sinful thoughts. 


sin-ful-ly, adv. ([Eng. sinful; -ly.] Ina 
sinful manner ; wickedly ; in a manner con- 
trary to the laws of God. 
“ Thy neighebour thou witest sinfully, 
And sayst, thou hast a litel and he hath all.” 
Chaucer . O. T., 4,526, 
sin’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. sinful; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sinful; iniquity, 
wickedness, criminality, depravity, moral cor- 
ruption. 
“ Supernal grace contending 
With sinfulness of men.” Milton: P. L., xi. 860. 


sing (pa. t., sang, *song, *songe, *swng, pa. 
par. *sang, sung), v.i. & t. [A.8. singan (pa. t. 
sang, pl. sungon, pa. par., sungen); cogn. 
with Dut zingen (pa. t. zong, pa. par. gezon- 
gen) ; Icel. syngja (pa. t. saung, song ; pa. par. 
sunginn); Dan, synge; Sw. sjunga; Goth. 
siggwan; Ger. singen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To utter sounds with melodious inflections 
or modulations of the voice, either as faney 
may dictate, or according to the notes of a 
song or tune. 

“To the lute she sung.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles iv. (Prol.) 

2. To utter sweet or melodious sounds ; to 
produce or emit rhythmical or pleasing sounds 
as birds. 

“The birds such pleasure took 


That some would sing.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 2. 


¥ Some think that male birds sing to attract 
the females ; others that their song is intended 
only for a call. There is great rivalry between 
males as to which will sing best. At other 
times than the breeding season the male sings 
apparently to please himself. (Darwin: De- 
scent of Man, pt. ii., ch. xiii.) 
* 3. To make or cause a small shrill sound. 
“ Through his mane and tail the high wind sings.” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 305. 
{ The singing of a kettle, or, strictly speak- 
ing, of the water in a kettle, is produced by 
the formation and successive condensation of 
the first bubbles which rise as the water 
begins to boil. 
4, To relate or speak of something in. num- 
bers or verse. 
“ Rais'd from earth, and say’d from passion, sing 
Of human hope by cross event destroy'd.” 
Prior. (Todd.) 
B. Transitive: 
1. To utter with musical or melodious 
modulations of the voice. 


“ And to the maydens sownding tymbrels song 
In well attuned notes a ioyous lay.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. xii. 7. 
2. To celebrate in song ; to give praise to in 
verse, 
“ Arms and the man I sing.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Almeid i. 1. 


_3. To usher, attend on, or accompany with 
singing 

“ Sing him home,” Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. 2. 

4, To produce an effect on by singing. 


““ Sing me now asleep.” — Shakesp.: Midsummer 
Night's Dream, ii. 8. 


41. To sing small: [Smaut]. 


* 2, To sing sorrow: To fare badly. 


“As for the poor squires they may sing sorrow." — 
Jarvis: Don Quixote, pt.i., bk. iii., ch. iv. 


sing-song, s. &a. 
A. As substantive: 
1. The term for bad singing or drawling ; 


a drawling or monotonous tone ; a wearisome 
repetition of similar notes or tones. 
2. A convivial meeting, where each person 
is expected to contribute a song. 
‘He deposed that he saw the defendant at the 
sing-song.'—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 18, 1886. 
* 3, A song, a rhyme. 


“This sing-song was made on the English by the 
Scots."—uller : Worthies ; Barkshire. 


B. As adj.: Drawling, monotonous, chant- 
ing. 
“ Keeping time to the sing-song drawl by a rapid 
waving of their bodies."—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 
'* ging-song, v.i. To write poetry. 


“You sit 
Sing-songing here.” Tennyson: Queen Mary, ii. 1. 


* sing’-a-ble, a. [Eng. sing; -able.] Capable 
of being sung ; fit or suitable for singing. 


“Does not excel in the invention of suitable 
operatic motives or the manufacture of singable 
lyrics.”—Observer, Nov. 15, 1885. 


singe, * senge, v.t. [A.S. sengan =to singe, 
lit. =to cause to sing, in reference to the 
noise made by singed hair, &c.; cogn. with 
Dut. zengen; Ger. sengen; Icel. sangr= 
singed, burnt. ] 
1. Ord. Lang.: To burn slightly or super- 
ficially ; to burn the surface, ends, or outside 
of ; to scorch. 


“Tf you want paper to singe a fowl, tear the first 
book you see about the house.”—Swift: Rules for 
Servants in General, 


2. Calico: To remove the nap from; to 
prepare for printing or dyeing by removing 
the fibrons down from the surface of, by 
passing it through a gas flame. 


singe, s. [Srvcz, v.] A slight burning; a 
burning of the surface. 


singe’-ing, * sindg-ing, pr. par. or a. 

[Sina@e, v.] 

singeing-lamp, s. A flat-bodied lamp 
with one open side to the light-chamber, used 
to singe the hair of horses as a substitute for 
clipping. 

singeing-machine, s. A machine in 
which the fibrous down is removed from the 
surface of cotton cloth by passing it through 
a gas flame. 


singe’-ing_ly, * sindg”-img-ly, adv. [Eng. 
singeing ; -ly.] In a singeing manner; so as 
to singe or scorch. 


*T confess that the bodies of devils may be not only 
warm, but sindgingly hot,”"—Jlore: Antidote against 
Atheism. (App.) 


sing’-ér, s. [Eng. sing; -er.] 
1. One who sings. 


“* Here seem'd the singer touch'd at what he sung, 
And grief a while delay'd his hand and tongue. 
Parnell : To Lord Vise. Bolingbroke. 


2. One whose occupation is to sing; a 
skilled or professional vocalist, 


“To the chief singer on my stringed instruments.”"— 
Babakkuk iii, 


sing’-ér s. (Eng. singe, v.; -er.] One who or 
that which singes ; specif., a singeing machine, 


* sing’-ér-Gss, s._ [Eng. singer (1); -ess.] A 
female singer. (Wycliffe: 2 Chron. iii. 5.) 


Singh,s. [Punjabi, Hind., &c.] Alion. Used 
as a title by Rajpoots, Sikhs, &c.: as, Gholab 
Singh, or more rarely in the names of places, 
as Sing(h)apore = the city of lions. 


Sin-gha-lese’, a. & s, [CINGALESE.] 


sing-ha/-ra, s. [Mahratta shingaree = Trapa 
bispinosa.] (See etym. and compound.) 


singhara-nuts, s. pl. The large edible 
seeds of Trapa bicornis, a native of China, 
and TJ. bispinosa and T. natans, natives of 
India, The nutsabound in fecula, In China 
the kernels are roasted or boiled, like pota- 
toes. Called also Water-nuts. 


sing’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Siva.] 


singing bird, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A bird that sings; a song- 
bird. 

“ Wicker cages... 
All full of singing-birds.” 
Longfellow: Birds of Killingworth. 

2. Ornith. (Pl.): The Acromyodi, a division 
of Passeres suggested by Garrod. They have 
the muscles of the syrinx attached to the 
extremities of the bronchial semi-rings. 


* singing-book, s. A book containing 
music for singing ; a seng-book. 


> a nn — = 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wa, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,c=¢;ey=a;qu=kw . 


* singing-cakes, s. pl. 

Eecles.: The ancient term for the altar- 
bread used for the priest’s communion. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s Injunctions it is ordered 
that they be round as heretofore, but some- 
what thicker, and without the usual imprint 
of a crucifix, a cross, or the sacred mono- 
grams I.H.8. or X.P.8. (Lee: Glossary.) 


singing-flame, s. 

Physics: A flame, either naked or enclosed 
in a tube, which emits musical sounds under 
certain conditions. 


singing-glass, s. A thin, sonorous glass 
vessel, which yields an echo when set in 
vibration by a sound. 


singing-hinny, s. A cake made with 
butter and currants and baked on a griddle. 
(Prov.) 


* singing-man, s. A man who sings, or 
is employed to sing, as in churches or cathe- 
drals ; a chorister. 

“ Liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor.”— 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., ii. 1. 

singing-master, s. A man who teaches 
singing. 

* singing-woman, s. 
ployed to sing. 

“Her hands are not alternately stretched out, and 


then drawn in again, as with the singing-woman at 
Sadler's Wells."—Goldsmith - The Bee, No. 2. 


A woman em- 


sing’-ing-ly, adv. [Bng. singing ; -ly.] In 
a singing manner; with sound like singing. 
“ Counterfaite courtiers—speaking lispingly, and 
answering singingly."—North: Philosopher at Court 
(1575), p. 16. 


sin’-gle, a. & s. (Lat. singulus =single, 
separate, from the same root as simplexc= 
simple (q.v.). ] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, One only, as distinguished from a num- 
ber ; consisting of one only; not double or 
more than one. 


“ Hear me one single word.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, v. 2. 


2. Concerning only one; particular, indi- 
vidual, 
“ Wherein every one of us has a single honour.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 3 
$. Separate, alone; by one’s self or itself. 


“ What, alas! can these my single arms?” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, ii, 2. 


4, Unmarried. 


“ But if these live remembered not to be, 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee.” 
; Shakesp. ; Sonnet 8. 
§. Not compound ; simple. 


“The English tongue has some advantage above the 
learned languages, which have no usual word to dis- 
tinguish single from simple.”— Watts. 


6. Not twisted, doubled, or combined with 
others : as, a single thread. 

7. Performed by one person only, or by 
one opposed to one: as, single combat, single 
fight. 


* 8. Not double or deceitful ; simple, honest, 
artless, sincere. 


“T speak it with a single heart.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., v. & 


*9, Simple, silly, foolish, weak. 


“Ts not yore voice broken? your wind short? your 
Gas double? your wit single?”—Shukesp.: 2 Henry 
aya a : 


‘44 10. Singular. 


“That you may know my single charity, 
Freely I here remit all interest.” 
Ford; Tis Pity She's a Whore, iv. 1. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Bot. : Having but one of any organ: as, 
@ single flower, a single seed, &c. 

2. Hort. (Of a flower): Having but one row 
of petals. 

B. As substantive? 

1. A unit, one: as, He scored a single. 

* 2. The tail of an animal; properly applied 
to that of the buck. (Halliwell.) 

3. Baseball: A hit for one base. 

4. [SrneuEs]. 

single-acting, a. Applied to an engine 
fn which steam is admitted to one side only 
of the piston, in contradistinction to the 
double-acting engine, in which both motions 
of the piston are made by live-steam. ; 
_* gingle-ale, * single-beer, * single- 
drink, s. Small beer, as double-ale was 

strong ale. 


singingly—singular 
single-blessedness, s. ‘The state of 
being unmarried ; celibacy. 
“* But earthlier happy is the rose distill'’d, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single-blessedness.” 
Shakesp. > Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
_single-block, s, A block having but a 
single sheave; a single sheave in a pair of 
cheeks. 


single-bond, s. [Bonp, s., A. II. 6.] 


single-breasted, a. Applied to a coat 
or waistcoat which buttons only to one side, 
and has not flaps for overlapping. (Opposed 
to double-breasted.) 


single-combat, s. - A combat between 
two individuals. [BaTrzx, s., B. 1.] 


single-cut, a: Applied to a file having 
but.a-single rank of teeth. 


single-entry, s. 
Book-keeping, &c. ; A method of book-keep- 


ing in which each transaction is only entered 
once. Opposed to double-entry (q.v.). 


* single-escheat, s. 
Law: The forfeiture to the Crown of all a 


person’s movables on his being declared a 
rebel. 


single-fluid battery, s. 

Electro-magnetism: A galvanic battery having 
but a,single fluid, in which the elements are 
submerged or by which they are wetted. The 
original Voltaic pile was the first of this class. 
The term is in contradistinction to the double- 
fluid batteries, which are also very numerous, 


single-handed, a. 
1, Having one hand or workman only. 


2. Unassisted ; by one’s self alone; alone. 


“When single-handed in a sloop, care should be 
taken to reef down in good time.”—Field, Jan. 30, 
1886, 

3. Worked or managed by one person only. 


“T should not advise any topmast for a single- 
handed sailing boat.”—Field, Jan. 30, 1886. 


single-hearted, a. Having a single or 
honest heart ; simple-hearted. 

single-line, s. 

Saddlery: A single rein leading from the 
hand of the driver to a strap forked a little 
behind the hames, and proceeding thence to 
the bit-rings. 


single-minded, a. Having a single or 
honest mind or heart. 

single-reed plane, s. A _bead-plane 
with but one hollow in its sole. Bead-planes 
are also made for planing several beads at 
once. 


single-seeded cucumber, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Sicyos (q.v.). 


single-stick, s. 

1, A long stick, formerly used in a certain 
description of fencing; also the style of 
fencing practised with such sticks. 

*2. A game of cudgels, in which he who 
first brought blood from his adversary’s head 
was declared victor. 


“* Fearless he risks that cranium thick 
At cudgelling and single-stick.” 
Praed ; To Julia. 

single-tax, s. The theory of taxation 
advocated by Henry George and his disciples, 
in which it is maintained that all taxation 
should be laid upon land, and all improvements 
be relieved from revenue charges. They claim 
that the land is rightfully the property of the 
community and should be held for the public 
good, all who use it being made to pay for the 
privilege. The advocates of this theory main- 
tain that it would put an end to poverty, and 
yield other highly beneficial results. 


singie-thorn, s. 
Ichthy.: The English translation of Mono- 


centris (q.v.). Used as a popular name for 
the single species of that genus. 


single-tree, s. A bar secured by its 
centre to the cross-bar of the thills or shafts, 
and to whose ends the traces are attached. 
The single-trees are connected to the ends of 
the double-tree when the horses are hitched in 
pairs. A whiffle-tree. ; 

Single-tree hook: A hook on each arm of 
leg sineleanes to which the traces are at- 

wched. 


sin’-gle, v.t. [Srvaxz, a.) 


1. To select individually from among a 


singles, s. 


sing sing, s. 


* sine’-ster, s. 
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number ; to choose or pick out from amongst 
others. (Generally followed by owt.) 
“Why she in particular should ,be singled out for 
protest.”"—Daily Telegraph, Aug, 29, 1885. 
* 2. To sequester, to withdraw, to retire, to 
separate. 


“T see not any thing done as it should be, if it be 
wrought by an agent singling itself from consorts.”"— 
Hooker; Eccles, Polity. 


* 3. To take alone or apart. 


“Many men there are, than whom nothing is more 
commendable when they are singled." — Hooker: Eccles, 
Polity. 


sin’-gle-néss, s. [Eng. single; -ness.] 


1. The quality or state of being single; the 
state or condition of being one only or of 
being separate from all others. (Opposed to 
doubleness or multiplicity.) 

2. Simplicity; sincerity or purity of mind 
or purpose ; freedom from duplicity. 

“ [They] did eat their meat with gladness and singte- 

ness of heart.”—Acts ii. 46, 
[Srvexg, a.] 


Silk-manuf.: Silk thread formed of one of 
the reel-threads twisted. [(THROWN-SILK.] 


sin’-gle-ton, s. [Fr.] A single card of any 


suit held by a player. 
“Nor was it to prove that the lead of a singleton 
was sometimes good play.”—Field, Dec. 12, 1885. 


sin’-glo, s. [Chinese(?).] A sort of fine tea, 


with large flat leaves, not much rolled. 


singly, adv. (Eng. sing(le); -ly.] 


1, Individually, particularly, separately. 
“Demand them singly.”—Shakesp, - All's Well that 
Ends Well, iv 3. 
* 2, By one’s self; alone. 
‘Thou singly honest man.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iv. 8 

3. Without partners or associates ; single- 
handed : as, To attack a person singly. 

* 4, Honestly, simply, sincerely. 

* 5, Singularly. 

“ An edict singly unjust.”—Milton. (Todd.) 


[See extract.] 


Zool.: Kobus (or Cobus) sing sing, from 
Western Africa. Colour reddish - brown, 
grayish on shoulders. It differs in its colour- 
ing and in the length of its rough coat ab 
different seasons of the year. 

“This animal is called Sing Sing by all the negroes. 
They do not think that their flocks will be healthy or 
fruitful unless they have a Sing Sing with them, .. 
The English on the Gambia call it a Jackass-deer from 
its appearance, and it is called Koba and Kassimause | 
by the negroes at Macarthy’s Island."—£nglish. Cyclop. 
(Wat. Hist.), i. 254. 


[Eng. sing; fem. suff. -ster.] 
A female singer. 


sin’-gu-lar, *sin’-gu-lér, a? & s. [Fr. 


singulier, from Lat. singularis = single, separ- 
ate, from singuli = one by one; Sp. & Port. 
singular ; Ital. singulare, singolare.] [SINGLE.] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Separate from others; distinct, single. 
(Obsolete except in legal phrases.) 


“That the two princes should trie the matter thus 
togither in a singular combat.”—Holinshed: Hist. Eng- 
land, bk. vii., ch. x. 


* 2, Being alone ; unique. 


“ These busts of the Smaperors and empresses are all 
very scarce, and some of them almost singular in 
their kind.”—Addison. 


*3. Alone in its kind; unparalleled, unex- 
ampled. 
“ Some villain, ay, and singular in his art.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, iii, 4, 
4, Out of the usual course ; extraordinary, 
unusual, strange. 


“The fame of these singular audiences spread over 
Rome.”—AMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


5, Above or beyond the common ; remark- 
able, notable, rare, eminent. 


“ Men of singular integrity and learning,” 
Shakesp. : Henry VII/I., ii, & 


6. Not following common usage or ideas, 
peculiar, odd, strange. 


“So spake the fervent angel, but his zeal 
None seconded, as out of season judg’d, 
Or singular and rash,” Afilton: P, L., V. 851, 


II. Gram. : Denoting one person or thing; 
opposed to dual or plural. 

B. As substantive: } 

*1. Ord, Lang.: A particular instance; 8 
particular. 

2. Gram.: The singular number, 

q By 13 & 14 Vict., c. 21, s. 4, it is enacted 


il, boy; Pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
-tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dol 
. ; 7 | 
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singularist—sink 
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that a word in an Act of Parliament meaning 
the singular shall include the plural, and vice 
versa, unless the contrary is stated, 


singular-point, s. 

Math.: A singular point of a curve is a 
point at which the curve possesses some 
peculiar properties not possessed by other 
points of the curve. 


singular-proposition, s. 

Logic: A proposition which has for its sub- 
ject a singular term, or a common term 
limited to one individual by a singular sign. 


singular-successor, s. 

Scots Law: A purchaser or other disponer or 
acquirer of titles, whether judicial or volun- 
tary, in contradistinction to the heir, who 
succeeds by a general title of succession or 
universal representation. 


singular-term, s. 
Logic: A term which stands for one indi- 
vidual. [TeRM, s.] 


*sin’-cu-lar-ist, s. [Eng. singular; -ist.] 
One who aifects singularity. 


“A demure sneaksby, a clownish singwarist, vor 
non-conformist to ordinary usage, @ stiff opiniatre,”— 
Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 34. 


sin-gu-lar-i-ty, s. (Fr. singularité, from 
Lat. singularitatem, accus. of singularitas, 
from singularis = singular (q.v.); Sp. singu- 
laridad ; Ital. singularita.] 

1. The quality or state of being singular; 
some quality or character by which a thing is 
distinguished from others ; a peculiarity. 

“Ttook notice of this little figure for the singu- 

larity of the instrument: it is not unlike a violin.”— 
Addison: On Ituly. 

*2. Something singular, rare, or curious; 
a rarity, a curiosity. 

“ Your gallery 

Have we pass'd through, not without much content 

In many singularities.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tate, v. 3. 
*3,. A particular privilege, prerogative, or 
distinction. 


“Catholicism, which is here attributed unto the 
church, must be understood in opposition to the legal 
singularity of the Jewish nation.”—Pearson, 


4, Character or trait of character differing 
from that of others; strangeness, oddity, 
eccentricity. 

“ Singularity in this matter is so far from being a 

reflection upon any man’s prudence, that it is a 


singular commendation of it.”"—Tillotson: Sermons, 
ser. 1. 


* 5. Celibacy. 


wey Pd . , . 
* sin’-gu-lar-1ze, v.t. [Eng. singular ; -ize.] 
1. To make singular or single. 
¢ 2. To distinguish. 


“The two Amazons who singularized themselves 
pect in aotion.”—Smollett : Humphrey Clinker, lett. 
p. 30. 


sin’-gu-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. singular ; -ly.] 
1, In a singular manner or degree; in a 
manner or degree ditferent from others ; pe- 
culiarly, eminently. 


“His temperance had its proper reward, a singu- 
tarly green and vigorous old age."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, xiv. 


2. Strangely, oddly. 


3. So as to express one or the singular 
number, 


*sin’-gulf, *sin’-giilfe, s. [Smxcour.] 
*sin’-gilt, s. (Lat. singultus.] A sigh. 


“*So when her teares were stopped from eyther eye 
Her singults, blubbrings, seeim'd to ates hye.” 
Browne ; Britannias Pastorals, ii. 1, 

4 . 

*sin-gtil’-ti-ent, a. [Lat. singultiens:] 
Sighing, sobbing. 

“So many disordered notes and singultient accents,” 

—Howell : Parly of Beasts, p. 23. a “- 


*sin-giil’-tous, a. [Sinautt.] Relating to 
or affected with hiccough. 


sin-gul’-tis, s. [Lat.] 
Med. : The hiccough (q.v.). 


sin’-ic-al, a. [Eng. sin(e); ~ical.] Of or per- 
taining to a sine. 


sinical-quadrant, s. A quadrant for- 
merly used for taking the altitude of the sun. 
It had lines drawn from each side intersecting 
each other, with an index divided by sines, 
alse with 90° on the limb, and sights at the 
ge, 


sin’-is-tér, *sin-is’-tér, a. [Lat. = on the 
left hand, inauspicious, ill-omened.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1. On the left hand ; on the side of the left 
hand. (Opposed to right or dexter.) 


“His cicatrice, an emblem of war, here, on his 
sinister cheek." —Shukesp, - All's Welt, ii. 1. 


2. Unlucky, inauspicious, ill-omened, 


“ The victor eagle, whose sinister flight 
Retards our host, and fills our hearts with fright.” 
Pope: Homer ; Itiad xii. 257. 


3. Evil, bad, dishonest, corrupt, treacherous, 


“’ Tis senseless arrogance to accuse 
Another of sinister views, 
Our own as much distorted.” 
Cowper ; Friendship. 


II. Her. : A term applied to the left side of 
the escutcheon: as, the sinister chief point, 
the sinister base point. 


sinister-aspect, s. 

Astrol.: An appearance of two planets 
happening according to the succession of the 
signs, as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the 
same degree of Gemini. 


*ginister-handed, a. Left-handed. 


sin’-is-tér-ly, *sin-is-ter-lie, adv. [Eng. 
sinister ; -ly.) Ina sinister manner, unfairly, 
dishonestly, perversely. 
“By envious carpers sinisterlie suspected.”—Holin- 
shed ; Descript. Irelund, ch. vi. 
* sin’-is-tér-néss, * sin-is-ter-nesse, 3. 
[Eng. sinister ; -ness.] Wrongfulness. 


“ Precipitancy and sinisternesse of this silly cen- 
sures.’—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 52. 


‘sin’-is-tral, a. [Eng. sinister; -al.] 


*1, Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
left hand ; inclining to the left hand ; sinis- 
trous, 

2. Zool. (Of a shell): Having a spire turning 
to the left hand; reverse, as Physa and 
Clausilia. 


*gin’-is-tral-ly, adv. [Eng. sinistral; -ly.] 
On the left hand ; from left to right. 


sin’-is-trin, s. ([Lat. sinistr(a) = the left 
hand ; -in.] 

Chem. : Marquart’s name for inulin, prepared 
from dahlia-root by boiling with water. It 
disintegrates quickly in cold water, dissolves 
to a colourless liquid at 75°, and turns the 
plane of polarization to the left, 


sin-is-tror”-sal, a. [Lat. sinistrorsus, for 
sinistroversus, from sinister = left, and versus, 
pa. par. of verto=to turn.) Turned or turn- 
ing towards the left; sinistrorse. 


sin’-is-trorse, a. [Siisrrorsa.] Directed 
towards the left; twining or turning to the 
left. (Said of the stems of plants.) 


* gin’-is-trots, a. [SrnisTER.] 
1. Being on the left side; inclining towards 
the left. 


“Its sinistrous gravity is drawn that way by the 
great arterie.”"—Browne : Vulgar Errours, p. 179. 


2. Wrong, perverse, absurd. 


“Might not your maid have some sinistrous respect 
to delude?”—Sheldon: Miracles of Antichrist, p. 332. 


* gin’-is-trous-ly, adv. (Eng. sinistrous; -ly.] 
1. With a tendency to use the left hand, 


“Many in their infancy are sinistrously disposed, 
and divers continue all their life left-handed, and 
have but weak and imperfect use of the right.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 


2. Perversely, wrongly. 


sink, *sinke (pa. t. sank, sunk, pa. par. 
* sonken, sunk, *sunken), v.i. & t. [A.S. sin- 
can (pa. t. sanc, pl. swncon; pa. par. suncen) 
= to sink; sencan=to cause to sink; cogn. 
with Dut. -zinken ; Icel. sokkva (pa. t., sdkk ; 
pa. par. sokkin); Dan. synke; Sw. sjunka; 
Goth. sigkwan, sigzkwan ; Ger. sinken.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To fall by the force of gravity; to de- 
scend to the bottom, as through water, sand, 
mud, or the like; to become submerged ; to 
descend below the surface, 

“Have youa mind to sink !”"—Shakesp. : Tempest, 1. 1. 

2. To fall gradually or subside, as from want 
of power to keep erect or standing ; to drop 
slowly or gradually. 


“Vain rage! the mantle quis the conynge hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye—'tis past—he sinks upon the 
sand.” Byron: Childe Harold, i. 78. 


3. To faint, to droop. 


“ For the sorrow almost I sinke.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 


4. To penetrate or enter into any body. 


“The stone sank into his forehead."—1 Samuel 
xvii. 42. ‘ 


sink, * sinke, s. 


5. To go down, to descend. 
eet he sink into his grave.”—Shakesp. : Much Ado, 


6. To be received ; to be impressed ; to enter 
deeply. (Followed by in or into.) 

‘Let these sayings sink into your ears,”~—Luke ix. 44 

7. To become hollow from loss of flesh. 
(Used chiefly in the pa. par.) 


ra a blue eye and swnken."—Shakesp. ; As You Like It, 


8. To take, or appear to take, a lower level 
or position; to decrease, or appear to decrease, 
in height: as, The land sinks as a ship sails 
further from it. 

9, To be overwhelmed or depressed; to 
give way. 


“Our country sinks beneath the yoke.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 8 


*10. To fall, to perish. 


“Now, Troy, sink down.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus, v. &- 


11, To change from a better to a worse 
state ; to decay, to decrease; to fall off or 
decline in value, strength, vigour, estimation, 
or the like. 


“The value, as it rises in times of opulence and 
prosperity, so it sinks in times of poverty and distress,” 
—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. xi. 


* 12, To fall into a state of rest or indolence. 

B. Transitive: 

1. ‘To cause to sink; to immerse or sub- 
merge in a fluid ; to put under water. 


“ A load would sink a navy.” 
Shukesp.; Henry VIII,, iii. 2, 


2. To bring from a higher to a lower j:osi 
tion; to cause to fall or droop; to let fall or 
droop. (Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1.) 

3. To depress, to degrade, to lower. 

4, To plunge into destruction; to ruin, to 
make to perish. 

“Tf I havea conscience, let it sink me 


Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VUI., i. L 


5. To make by digging or delving. 


“In this square they sink a pit, and dig for frog 
stone,”—Addison : On Italy. 


* 6, To reduce in quantity ; to bring low. 


“ When on the banks of an unlook’d-for stream, 
You sunk the river with repeated draughts,” 
Addison. (Todd.) 


*. To lower in value or amount; to de 
crease the value of. 
* 8. To crush, to depress, to overbear. 


“ The first of these will sink the spirit of a hero,”"—== 
Pope. (Todd.) i 


*9, To suppress, to conceal, to appropriate. 


“Tf sent with ready money to buy anything, and 
you happen to be out of pocket, sink the money, and 
take up the goods on account.”—Swift: Directions to 
Servants. 


10. Not to take into account ; to lose sight 
of ; to suppress: as, To sink self. 

11. To invest, as money, more or less pcr- 
manently, in any undertaking or scheme for 
the sake of a profitable return, interest, or 
the like. [SrnKING-FUND.] 

¥ To sink the shop: To avoid all allusion to 
one’s business or calling. 


(Suvx, v.J 
1, A receptacle for filth; a kennel, a sewer. 


“The bailife that had the charge of the publick 
sinkes vaulted under the ground, dealt with Scaurus.” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxvi., ch. ii. 


2. A tray into which slops or wash-water 
are poured, to get rid of them by means of a 
pipe which carries them to a drain. Sinks are 
used in kitchens, wash-houses, &c, 

3. Any place where corruption is gathered. 


“She pour forth out of her hellish sinke 
Her itful cursed spawne of serpents small.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. i, 22. 


{ Used also fig. : as, a sink of iniquity. 


4, A hole or depression in land or rock 
where waters sink and are lost. (Amer.) 


sink-hole, s. 


1, An orifice in a sink; a hole for dirty 
water to pass through. 


2. The same as SINK, s., 4, 


sink-stone, s. 


Anthrop.: A stone, in shape resembling a 
hammer-stone (q.v.), but of softer material, 


-used in early times, and still by races of low 


culture, to sink nets or lies, 

“ Sink-stones are by no means rare in Ireland, and 
continue in use to the present day.”"—Hvans: Ancient 
Stone Implements, p. 212. 

sink-trap, s. <A trap for a kitchen-sink, 
so constructed as to allow water to pass down, 
but preventing the reflow of air or gases. 


ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


sinkapace—sip 
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* sink’-a-page, s. [Crqueracz.] 


eink’-ér, s. (Eng. sink, v.; -er.] One who or 
that which sinks ; specifically: 
1. A leaden weight for a fishing-line, net, 
or seine. 
~“T have frequently found baits, fine, strong, and 
lively, remain untouched on a line weighted with a 
single sinker.”"—Vield, Jah. 2, 1886, 
Z%. A sink-stone (q.v.). 


“A water-worn nodule of sandstone, five inches 
long, with a deep groove round it, and described as 
robably a sinker for a net or line, was found in Aber- 
eenushire.”"—Lvans « Ancient Stone Implements, p. 211. 


3. Knitting-machine: A sinker-wheel (q.v.). 


sinker-bar, s. <A bar in a knitting- 
machine to which the lead-sinkers are attached. 


sinker-wheel, s. 

Knitting-machine : A wheel with a series of 
oblique wings to depress the yarn between 
the needles, 


sink’-field, s. [See def.] 
Bot. : A corruption of cinquefoil. (Prior.) 


sink’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (SivxK, a.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
CG. As substantive: 
1, Joinery: A rabbet (q.v.). 


2. Mining: The digging of a vertical shaft 
from above downward, 


Sinking-fund, s. A fund set aside bya 
borrowing state or company for the gradual 
extinction of the debt, as in the case of the re- 
duction of the National Debt. 

§ Sinking funds exist in many of the states 
and cities of this country for the gradual 
reduction and ultimate extinction of the public 
debt. Frequently they have proved of no special 
utility, new debts being created faster than the 
old were extinguished, while the Fund itself is 
occasionally appropriated to meet current 
demands. In England the first establishment 
of a Sinking Fund took place in 1716. The 
system was re-established on a great scale in 
1786 by Mr. Pitt, but the debt went on 
increasing, and the system, as administered, 
proved a fallacy. In 1875 a new Sinking 
Fund was formed, £28,000,000 annually to be 
raised, the surplus over interest to be applied 
to the payment of principal. The reduction of 
the debt by this means has been very small. 


sinking-head, s. 

Founding: The molten metal in the ingate 
of a mould, to supply metal to the casting 
during shrinking. 

*sinking-ripe, a. Ready to sink; on 
the point of sinking. 

“ The sailors sought for safety by our boat, 
And left the ship, then simking-ripe, to us.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, i, 1. 
sin’-léss, a. [Eng. sin; -less.] 
1, Exeinpt from sin ; innocent. 


“To condemn themselves, as false and insincere, 
because they are not perfect and sinless."—Atterbury : 
ons, Vol, iii.. ser. 12. 


2. Free from sin ; pure, perfect. 


“Some bent at Thee their fiery darts, while Thou 
Sat'st unappall’d in calm and sin/ess peace |” 


Milton: P. R., iv. 425. 
!-léss-l¥, adv. [Eng. sinless; -ly.] Ina 
sinless manner; without sin, innocently. 


sin’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. sinless; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sinless ; freedom from 
sin and guilt ; innocence. 


“We may the less admire at his ‘lous condescen- 
sions to those, the sindessness of whose condition will 
keep them from turning his vouchsafements into any 
thing but occasions of joy and gratitude,”"—Zoyle: 
Seraphick Love. 


sin’-na-mine, s, [Siamine.] 


sin’-nér, * syn-ner, s. [Eng. sin, v.$ -er.] 
1, One who sins ; one who commits or has 
committed sin; one who has wilfully violated 
the divine law. 


“IT came not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance.”"—SMutthew ix. 13, 


2. One who fails in any duty or transgresses 
any law; an offender, a trespasser. 


“sin'-nér, vi. [Sivner, s.] To act as a 
sinner. 
“ Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it.” 
Pope: Moral Essuys, ii, 15, 
*sin’-nér-éss, s. [Eng. sinner; -ess.] A 
woman who sins ; a female sinner. (Wycliffe: 
Luke vii. 37.) : 


sin’-nét, s. [SENNIT.} 


si-no-dén’-dr6n, s. [Gr. civos (sinos) = hurt, 
harm, mischief, and devdpoy (dendron) =a 
tree.] 

Entom.: A genus of Lucanide. Body nar- 
row, cylindrical; the anterior legs broad, 
digitate. One species, Sinodendron cylindri- 
cum, is British, and is found in the interior 
of dead ash trees. 


sin-0-16g’-ic-al, a. [Eng. sinolog(y) ; ~ical.] 
Of or pertaining to sinology. 


si-nol'-0-gist, s. [Eng. sinolog(y); -ist.] A 
sinologue., 


sin’-d-logue, s. [Fr., from Gr. Siva (Sina) 
= China, and Adyos (logos)=a word, a dis- 
course.] A student-of the Chinese language, 
literature, history, &c.; one who is versed in 
Chinese language and literature. 


si-n6l'-d-sy, s. [SrvoLocus.] That branch 
of knowledge which deals with the language, 
literature, history, &c., of China. 


s1’-n6-per, s. 
si-nd’-pi-a, si-no-pis, s. (Srvoriz] A 


pigment of a fine red colour, prepared from 
the earth sinople. 


si’-no-pite, s. [After Sinop(e), Asiatic Tur- 
key, where found; sulf. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.; A doubtful species, belonging to the 
clays or earthy hydrous aluminous silicates. 
Coloured brick-red with oxide of iron, 


si-no-ple, si’-n6d-pite, s. [Fr. sinople, 
from Low Lat. sinopis =a lead colour, also a 
green colour, from Lat. sinopis; Gr. o.wwzis 
(sindpis) = earth of Sinope, red ochre, from 
Sinope, a town on the Black Sea, where it is 
found.) 
1, Min. ; [Sunoprre]. 
2. Her.: The Continental term for the 
colour green ; called by English heralds vert. 


si-nox’-y-l6n, s. [Gr. civos (sinos) = hurt, 
and évAov (aulon) = wood.] 
Entom.;: A genus of Bostrichide. Sinoxylon 
sexdentatum is sometimes very destructive to 
the vine in France. 


[SINOPLE.] 


* sinque, s. [CrNQuE.] 


*g¥n’-sion, *sén’-cién (cias sh), s [Sm- 
SON.] 


sins-ring, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the family Tupaiide 
(q.v.). The Sinsrings, or Banxrings (as they 
are also called), live in and about trees, and 
their activity and general appearance give 
them considerable resemblance to sinall 
squirrels or lemurs. Their fur is fine and 
soft, the tail generally long and well-clothed 
with hair, and they feed on fruit and insects. 


sin’-tér, s. [Ger., from sintern=to drop.] A 
rock precipitated from mineral waters. It may 
be calcareous (CALCAREOUS-TUFA] or siliceous. 


sin’-tdc, sin’-d6c, syn’-doéc, s. [Amboyna(?) 
nae. } 
Bot., &c.; Culilawan bark (q.v.). 


Sin’-tod, Sin’-to6-ism, &. [Suryto0o, &c.] 
si-nu., pref. [Sinus.] Sinuated. 


sinu-pallial, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Sinu-pallialia (q.v.). 


sinu-paliialia, s. pl. ; 

Zool. : A section of Siphonida (q.v.), having 
the pallial line sinuated, and the respiratory 
siphons long. Families: Veneride, Mactride, 
Tellinide, Solenide, Myacide, Anatinide, 
Gastrochenide, and Pholadide. (S. P. Wood- 
ward.) 


* sin’-u-ate, v.t. [Lat. sinwatus, pa. par. of 
sinuo = to bend, to curve.] To bend or curve 
in and out; to wind, to turn. 


“* Another was very perfect, somewhat less with the 
Inargiu, and more sinuated.’— Woodward : On Fossils. 


sin’-u-ate, sin’-u-at-éd, a. [Sivvarz, v.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Bending ; winding in and 
out; sinuous, 

2. Bot. (Of a leaf, &c.): Bending in and out; 
having the margin uneven alternately with 
concave and convex curvatures, as the leaf of 
Quercus Robur. 


sin-u-a/-tion, s. [Lat. sinuatio, from sinw 
atus = sinuate (q.v.).] A bending or winding 
in and out. 


“The human brain is, in proportion to the body, 
much larger than the brains of brutes, in proportion 
to their bodies, and fuller of anfractus, or sinuations.” 
—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 65. 


sin-u-a-to-, pref. [Srnvate.] 


sinuato-dentate, a. 
Bot. : At once sinuate and dentate. 


sin’-u-0-late, a. 
(q.v.).] 
Bot, ; Repand (q.v.). 


* sin’-u-Ose, a. [Smvovus.] 


sin-u-0s'-ity, s. [Fr. sinwosité.] 
1, The quality or state of being sinuous, or 
of bending or winding in and out. 


“‘ Meander is a river in Lycia, a province of Natolia, 
or Asia Minor, famous for the sinwosity and often re- 
ea thereof."—Druyton: Rosamond to K. Henry. 

nnot, 


2, A series of bends or curves in arches or 
other irregular figures; a bend, a curve, a 
wavy line, 


“ Their sinuosities and turnings become more numer- 
ous as they, proceed.”—Goldsmith : Animated Nature, 
pt. i., ch. xiv. 


sin’-u-ous, a. [Fr. sinwéux, from Lat. sinu- 
osus, from stnus=a curve.] Bending or 
curving in and out; winding, crooked, mean- 
dering, serpentme. 


sin’-u-ols-ly, adv. [Eng. sinuous; -ly.] In 
@ sinuous manner ; in bends or curves. 


si’-nts, s. [Lat.=a bay of the sea; a curve, 
a bend, a bosom.] 
* JT, Ordinary Language: 
1, A bay of the sea; a recess in the coast; 
an opening into the land. 


“T do not think it impossible that some arms of the 
sea, or sinuses, might have had such an original.”"— 
Burnet ; Theory of the Earth, 


2. An opening, a hollow, a sinuosity; a 
bend or curve. 

II, Technically: 

1, Anat.: A hollow. There are sinuses of 
the veins, a coronary sinus of the heart, a 
sinus of the vestibule, a frontal sinus, &c. 
Owen applies the term specially to a dilated 
vein or receptacle of blood. 

2. Bot.: A recess between two lobes of a 
lobed leaf. 

3. Zool. : A bay in the pallial impression of 
a conchiferous molluse, indicating that the 
animal had retractile siphons, 

4, Surg. : A little elongated cavity in which 
pus is collected ; an elongated abscess with a 
small opening. 


sio'-giin (i ash), s. [SHoaun.] 


si’-On, s. (Srvum.] 
Bot.: Helosciadium nodiflorum, 
Holland.) 


s1-0’-ma, s. [Named from Mount Sion, ‘on 
account of the barrenness of its markings.” 
(McNicoll.)] 
Entom. : The typical genus of Sionide (q.v.), 
with two European species, 


gi-On’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sion(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.]} 

Entom.: A family of Geometrina. Antenne 
of the male simple; abdomen very slender ; 
wings entire, of one colour, erect in repose, 
the anterior pair rather blunt at the tip. 


SI-6n-ites, s. pl. [See def.] 

Church Hist. : A small sect which arose in 
Norway in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. They embroidered the word Sion. 
with some mystical characters on their sleeves, 
and endeavoured to establish a community, 
which should be the germ of the kingdom of 
Sion. In the reign of Christian VI. (1730-46), 
the community was dissolved by legal process. 


Siow’-an (pron. S6’-an), a. Of, or per 
taining to the Sioux; Dakotan. 


Sioux (pron. S6), s. (Sing. d pl.) A mem- 
ber of the Siouan stock of Indians, containing 
some eighteen tribes, and chiefly located, origi- 
nally, along the Missouri River drainage. 


sip, * si , v.t, & i. [From the same root 
as sup fone and cogn. with O. Dut. sippen 
= to sip; zuypen = to sup; Dut. zvipen.) 


[A dimin. form of sinuat 


(Britten & 


(OH, DEP; PHU, j5W1; 


cat, gell, chorus, chin, ben¢eh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
_ Alan, -tian= shan, -ton, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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A. Transitive: 
1, To imbibe or take into the mouth in 
gmall quantities; to drink in small draughts. 
" Oharles sipped a little of the poisonous draught.”— 
Bolingbroke: On Parties, let. ii. 
2. To drink in or absorb in small quantities. 


“She should imbue the tongue with what she sips.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 441. 


3. To draw into the mouth; to extract, to 
suck up: as, A bees sips nectar from the 
flowers. 

4, To drink out of. 


“ Ere he sips 
The purple bumper.” Cowper : Hope, 857. 


B. Intrans. : To drink in small quantities ; 

to take a sip. 
“ Ridotta sips and dances, till she see 
The doubling lustres dance as fast as she.” 
Pope: Imit. of Horace, bk. ii., sat. 1. 
sip, s. (Sip, v.] 

1. The act of sipping; the taking of a 
liquor with the lips. 

2. A very small draught taken with the 


lips. ; 
“ One sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits with delight.” 


Milton» Comus, 811. 
*3, Sup, drink. 


“Thus semeth he without meat or sip.” 
Chaucer : Q. Anelida & False Arcite, 
sipe, seep, v.i. [A.S. sipan; cogn. with Dut. 
sijpen ; Low Ger. seipen.] To issue slowly as 
aliquid; to ooze. (Prov.) 


“The siping through of the waters into the house.” 
—Grainger : On Ecclesiastes, p. 316. 


si-peér -a, si-péir—a, si-pf’-ra, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.) 
Bot. : The Greenheart (q.v.). 


gi-peér’-ine, s. [Eng. sipeer(a); -ine.] 

Chem. : Sipirine, Sepeerine. An alkaloid 
discovered by Rodie, in 1834, in the Green- 
heart tree (Nectandra Rodic) It forms 
reddish-brown, shining scales, slightly soluble 
in water, very soluble in alcohol, but insolu- 
ble in ether. It neutralizes acids, forming 
brownish-coloured salts. 


si-phig’-d-nis, s. [Gr. ciswr (siphin) =a 
sinall pipe, and Mod. Lat. agonus (q.v.). } 
Ichthy. : A genus of Cataphracti, from Beh- 
ring’s Straits and Japan. The snout is pro- 
duced into a long tube like that of a Pipe- 
fish; chin prominent, with a barbel. 


*si’-pher, s. [CIPHER.] 
* siph’-i-lis, s. [SypHicis.] 


siph-né-1-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. siphne(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Muridse, with two 
genera, Siphneus and Ellobius. Form cylin- 
drical, ear-conch rudimentary, limbs and tail 
very short, 


siph’-né-iis, s. [Gr. opvets (siphneus) =a 
mole, from its supposed blindness ; odds, 
apvos (siphlos, siphnos) = crippled, blinking, 
purblind.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of Siphneine 
(q.v.) ; forming a connecting link between the 
Muride and the Spalacide. Two species, one 
from the Altai Mountains and one from the 
north of China. 


si-phon, .t. 


sip—siphonophora 


the extremity of the longer leg. A vacuum 
is thus produced, the liquid in the vessel 
rises and fills the tube in consequence of the 
atmospheric pressure. It will then run out 
through the siphon 
as long as the shorter 
end dips in the li- 
quid. In the illustra. 
tion, c is the surface 
of the liquid; cp a 
the siphon. The pres- 
sure acting on the 
right and left hand 
sides of the bend 
equals the pressure 
of the atmosphere, 
less the 
pressure 
of the co- 
lumn of 
liquid 4 B, 
Dc respec- 
tively. 
Since a B 
is greater 
than po, the pressure tending to keep the 
liquid in the tube is less on the right band 
side ; the liquid consequently flows, and will 
continue to flow from the lower end of the 
siphon so long as the shorter end remains in 
the liquid, and the end B is lower than the 
surface c. [INTERMITTENT-SIPHON.] 

2. A siphon-bottle (q.v.). 

3. Zool.: A canal, often drawn out into a 
long tube, through which water passes to the 
respiratory chamber in various conchiferous 
molluses, especially those which burrow in 
sand, Though the combined siphons of Mya 
are much longer than the shell, and those of 
some Tellinide three or four times as long, 
they may be retracted within the shell. There 
is also a tubular prolongation or folding of the 
mantle, constituting a siphon to convey water 
to and from the breathing apparatus of some 
Gasteropods, 


siphon-barometer, s. [BARoMETER.] 


siphon-bottle, s. A flask for containing 
aérated waters, which may be discharged 
without uncorking, through a bent tube pro- 
vided with a downwardly opening valve 
operated by a lever, and kept to its seat by 
pressure of the contained gas, which, when 
the valve is displaced by pressure on the 


lever, forces out the liquid until all is dis- 


charged. 


siphon-cup, s. 

Mach.: A form of lubricator in which the 
oil is led over the edge of the vessel by capil- 
lary action, ascending and descending in a 
cotton wick and dropping on the journal. 


siphon-gauge, s. A bent glass tube 
partially filled with mercury, used for ascer- 
taining the degree of exhaustion effected by 
an air-pump, and also for ascertaining the 
degree of vacuum in the condenser of a steam- 
engine, or for indicating the pressure of a 
fluid contained in a vessel when greater than 
the pressure of the external atmosphere, and 
also the pressure of liquids, as of water in 
pipes, &c. 


[Stepon, s.] To convey or 
transfer, as water, by means of a siphon; to 
transmit or remove by a siphon. 


si-pho-ni-a, s. 


s1-phon ic, a. 


* gi-phon’-if-ér, s. 


* si-phd-nif’-ér-ols, a. 


si-phon-o-, pref. [Sipvon.] 


widely distributed, live between tide-marks, 
They commence in the Miocene. 


* gi1-pho-na-ta, s. pl. [SrpHonrpa.] 
si-phd'-né-«#, si-phd-na’- cé-2x, s. pl. 


[Mod. Lat. siphon(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ece Or -acec. | 

Bot.: A sub-order of Confervaceze. Frond 
either consisting of a single cell, with con- 
tinuous or jointed, distinct or variously united 
branches, or of many tubular cells in con- 
tact, branched, and variously united, or held 
together byintercellular matter. Marine plants 
usually covered with calcareous encrustations. 
Tribes, Canlerpide, Acetabularidw, and Haly- 
medida. 


[Lat. sipho, genit. siphonis 
=a siphon (q.v.). | 

1. Bot.: A genus of Crotonex. Siphonia 
elastica is a tree fifty to sixty feet high, com- 
mon in Guiana and Brazil, and has been intro- 
duced into the West Indies. It yields the 
bottle india-rubber of Europe, which the na- 
tives obtain by smearing clay moulds with 
the juice in successive layers. 

2. Zool. & Puleont.: A genus of Siliceous 
Sponges, family Tetraclodina. Mass poly- 
morphous, free or fixed, ramose or simple, 
concave or fistulous above, porous at the sur- 
face, and penetrated by anastomosing canals 
which terminate in sub-radiating orifices with- 
in the cup. Type, Siphonia typwm, from 
Sicily. They occur in great numbers in the 
Greensand. 


[Eng. stphon, s. ; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a siphon ; siphonal. 


si-phon’-i-da, *si-pho-na-ta, s. pl. 


{[Mod. Lat., from Lat. siphon=a tube, @ 
siphon (q.v.). ] 

Zool. : A section of Conchifera, with fifteen 
families, seven of which belong to the sub- 
section Integro-pallialia, the reinaining eight 
constituting the Sinu-pallialia (q.v.). The 
animal has respiratory siphons, and the 
mantle-lobes are more or less united. 


(SrpHONIFERA.] Any 
member of the order Siphonifera (q.v.). 


* si-pho-nif’-ér-a, s. pl. [Eng. siphon, and 


Lat. fero = to bear.] 

Zool. : D’Orbigny’s name for an order of 
Mollusca, approximately equivalent to the 
modern Tetrabranchiata (q.v.). 


(SrPHONIFERA.} 
Bearing siphons, as the chambered shells of 
the nautilus. 


s1-phon-i-zan’-ti-a (or t as sh), s. pl. (Gr. 


oipwvige (siphdnizd) = to tap a wine-cask 
with a siphon,] 

Zool.: A family of Chilognatha, akin to 
Tulide. Body semi-cylindrical, the dorsal 
plates of the segments encroaching but slightly 
on the under surface; head small; oral ap- 
paratus a conical sucking organ ; legs short. 
Small millipedes in rotten stumps of trees. 
Species few. 


Resembling @ 
siphon or tube ; furnished with a siphon. 


* si_phon-d-bran-chi-a/-ta, s. pl. [Pref, 
siphono-, and Mod. Lat. branchiata.] 

Zool. : De Blainville’s name for an order of 

his Malacozoa, approximately equivalent to 


si-pho-cim’-py-liis, s. (Gr. ciswv (siphon) 

=a siphon, and kaumvdos (kampulos) = bent, 
curved. ] ‘ 

Bot.: A genus of Lobeler. Siphocampylus 


si-phon-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. siphon, 
8. ; -age.] The action or operation of a siphon. 


si-phon-al, a. [Eng. siphon; -al.] Pertain- 


Caoutchouc, growing near Popayan, is distin- 
guished for the tenacity of its juice. 


gi-phoid, s. [Fr. siphoide.] 
for manufacturing soda-water, 


si-phon, *sy-phon, s. [Fr. siphon, from 
Lat. siphonem, accus. of siphon=a siphon; 
Gr. cipwy (siphon) = a small pipe or reed.) 

1, A curved tube having one branch longer 
than the other ; used for transferring liquids 
from higher to lower levels. It acts by at- 
mospheric pressure, and consequently cannot 
‘be depended on for overcoming heights greater 
than abont thirty feet near the level of the 
sea, and a less height at great elevations. It 
is used in transferring liquids in the follow- 
ing manner: the syphon is filled with some 
liquid, and the two ends being closed, the 
shorter leg is dipped in the liqnid, or the 
shorter leg having heen dipped in the liquid, 
the air is exhausted by applying the mouth at 


An apparatus 


ing to or resembling a siphon, 


siphonal - impression, s. 
SINUS. ] 


siphonal-stomach, s. 

Compar. Anat.: A term applied to the 
stomach of fishes, when, as in the genus 
Salmo, that organ presents the form of a bent 
tube or canal (U), one arm being formed by 
the cardiac, the other by the pyloric portion. 


[PALLIAL- 


si-pho-nar’-i-a, s. pl. [Mod. hat., from Lat. 


stphon (q.V-). ] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Gasteropods, 
placed by Woodward in the family Patellide, 
by others among the Inoperculate Pulmonifera. 
Shell flattened and tent-shaped, like that of 
Patella (q.v.), rugose externally, divided on 
the right side by a deep siphonal groove, 
which makes a slight projection on the margin. 
The species, which are numerous and very 


si-phon-6-bran’-chi-ate, a. 


si-phon-dg’-na-this, s. 


the modern Siphonostomata (q.v.). 


[SrpHono- 
BRANCHIATA.] Of, or belonging to De Blain- 
ville’s order Siphonobranchiata(q.v.) ; siphono- 
stomatous. 


(Pref. siphono-, 
and Gr. yva8os (gnathos) = a jaw.) 

Ichthy.: An aberrant genus of Labride, 
with one species, Siphonognathus argyrophanes, 
from King George’s Sound. It retains the 
principal characters of a Wrasse, but in shape 
the body resembles that of a Pipe-fish. 


si-ph6-nodph’-or-a, s. pl. [Pref. siphono-, 


and Gr. popds (phoros) = bearing.] 

Zool.: Oceanic Hydrozoa; an order or & 
sub-class of Hydrozoa (q.v ), possessing a 
free and oceanic hydrosoma, consisting of 
several polypites, united by a flexible, con- 
tractile, unbranched or slightly branched 
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ecceenosarec, the proximal end of which is 
usually furnished with nectocalyces, and 
dilated into a somatocyst or into a pneumato- 
phore. (Greene.) All are unattached, perma- 
nently free, and have the hydrosoma™ compo- 
site. They are beautiful organisms, usually 
found floating on the surface of tropical seas. 
Physalia utriculus, the Portuguese Man-of- 
war, is the most familiar member of the group. 
The sub-class is divided into two orders ; Caly- 
ecophoride and Physophoride ; and the order 
into four sub-orders : Physophora, Physalia, 
Calycophora, and Discoida. 


gi-phoén-ops, s. [SrHonopsis.] 


@1-phon-op’-sis, si’-phon-dps, s. (Pref. 
siphon(o)-, and Gr. dys (opsis) = outward ap- 
pearance. ] 

Zool.: A genus of vermiform Amphibia, 
family Ceciliade. The muzzle is short; head 
and body cylindrical; eyes distinct through 
the skin ; a false nostril in front of and a little 
below each eye. 


ei-phon-ds-td-ma, s. (Pref. siphono-, and 
Gr. ordépu0 (stoma) = a mouth.) 

1, Ichthy.: A genus of Pipe-fishes, group 
Syngnathina. Body with distinct ridges ; pec- 
torals and caudal well-developed, dorsal of 
moderate length, opposite the vent. Males 
with an egg-pouch on the tail, the eggs being 
covered by cutaneous folds. There are only 
two species, 

2. Paleont.: From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca and Licata. 


ai-phén-6-stém’ -a-ta, s. pl. (Pref. siphono-, 
and Gr. orépara (stomata), pl. of erdj.a (stoma) 
= a mouth.) 

Zool. ; Carnivorous Gasteropods; a section 
of Prosobranchiata (q.v.). Shell spiral, usually 
imperforate; aperture notched or produced 
into a canal in front; operculum horny, 
lamellar. Animal with retractile proboscis ; 
eye-pedicels connected with the tentacles; 
margin of mantle prolonged into a siphon, by 
which the water is conveyed to the branchial 
chamber ; gills one or two, pectinate, placed 
obliquely over the back. Families: Strombide, 
Muricide, Buccinide, Conide, Volutide, and 
Cypreide; all marine. (Woodward.) 


@i-phon-6-stdém’-a-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. 
siphonostomat(a) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Of or 
pertaining to the Siphonostomata (q.v.). 


gi-phon-é-stome, s. [S1PHoNostomata.] 
Any molluse belonging to the division Si- 
phonostomata (q.v.). 


g@i-phon-6s'-td-moits, a. (Eng. siphono- 
stom(e) ; -ous.] The same as SIPHONOSTOMA- 
TOUS (q. V.). 


* gi-pho-ri-nl, s. pl. [Gr. cidwy (siphin) = 
a tube, and pis (rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) = 
the nose.] 

Ornith.: A family of Natatores, founded by 
Vieillot, containing the Petrels and Alba- 
trosses. [TUBINARES.] 


@i-phiin-cle, s. [Srpuncutvs.] 

Zool.: The tube which connects together 
the air-chambers of the shell in many Cephal- 
opods. In the Ammonitide the siphuncle is 
external, and close to the outer margin of the 
shell; in the Nautilide it is usually central or 
internal. 


ei-phiin’-cu-lar, a. (Eng. siphuncl(e) ; -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to a siphuncle. 


si-phiin’-cu-lat-éd, si-phiin-cled, a. 
{Eng. siphuncl(e); -ated, -ed.] Having or 
being provided with a siphuncle. 

“The internal shells may even be chambered and 
siphunculated,”—Huzley : Anat. Invert, Anim., p. 581. 

*sip’-id, a. (Lat. sipidus; cf. insipid.) 

Having a taste or flavour ; sayoury, 


si-pi’-ra, s. [S1pcera.] 
sip-pér, s. (Eng. sip, 


sip'—pét, s. (Eng. sip, s.; dimin. suff. -et.] 
1. A small sop; a small piece of bread 
dipped in milk, gravy, broth, &c. 
2, A little sup or drink ; a sip. 


“Give mea ane 
Of your stale ale.” ikelton : Elinour Rumming. 


3, Cook (Pl.): Triangular pieces of toasted 
or fried bread, used for garnishing. 


v.; -er.] One who sips. 


* sip-ple, v.i. [Eng. sip, v.; freq. suff. -le; cf. 
tipple.} ‘To sip frequently ; to tipple. 


s1-piin-cit’-li-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. si- 
punculus); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@) 

Zool, ; The typical family of the Sipuncu- 
loidea or Gephyrea (q.v.), with three genera, 
Sipunculus, Syrinx, and Phascolosoma. The 
proboscis is retractile, furnished with tenta- 
cles at its tip; vent at base. 


#i-ptin-cu-16i’-dé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
sipuncul(us) (q.v.), and Gr. etdos (eidos) = = re- 
semblance, ] 


Zool. : A synonym of Gephyrea (q.v.). 


si-pin’-cu-lis, s. [Lat. sipunculus = a 
little tube, dimin. from siphon (qv.).] 


Zool. ; ‘he type-genus of Sipunculide (q.v.). 
The proboscis, which is retractile, is as long 
as the body, furnished with short tentacular 
appendages arranged in a circle round the 
mouth ; intestine coiled and hent upon itself, 
so as to terminate in the middle of the body. 
Sipunculus bernhardus is common on the 
British coasts, living at a depth of ten to thirty 
fathoms, occupying the shell of some uni- 
valve molluse for the protection of its soft 
vermiform body, plastering up the entrance, 
leaving only a hole for the protrusion of its 
proboscis. Other species burrow in sand, as 
does S. edulis, eaten by the Chinese. 


sip’-¥-lite, s. [After Sipylus, one of Niobe’s 
Ritdsen suff. -ite (Ain. 


Min.: A tetragonal mineral, oceurring in 
octahedrons, Hardness, 6°0; sp. gr. 4°89; 
lustre, resinous; colour, brownish-black to 
brownish-orange. Comp. : essentially a colum- 
bate of erbium, lanthanum, didymium, cerium, 
&c. Found in Amherst county, Virginia. 


gl quis, phr. [Lat.=if any one, so called 
from the opening words of the notice for- 
merly given in Latin.] 
Eccles. Law: A notification by a candidate 
for orders of his intention to inquire whether 
any impediment may be alleged against him. 


sir, s, (Fr. sieur, from Lat. senior = older, 
senior (q.v.); Icel. stra; Sp. ser; Ital. ser. 
The older form of sir was sire (q.v.); senior, 
seignior, senor, signor, and sir are doublets. ] 

1. A term of complimentary address applied 
commonly, without regard to position or 
standing, to men of any degree; a general 
title by which a person addresses the man to 
whom he is speaking. Commonly used as a 
title of respect by servants to their masters, 
sons to their fathers, pupils to their teachers, 
and generally by inferiors to superiors ; also 
in phrases expressing doubt, displeasure, as- 
tonishment, or the like. 

*2. A title formerly given to clergymen: 
as, Shakespeare’s Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh 
priest, &c. 

3. A title of honour given to lbaronets and 
knights; it is always prefixed to the Christian 
name, as Sir John, Sir Robert, &c 

*4, Used as a noun appellative to signify— 

(1) A lord, a master, a sovereign. 


“Sole sir o’ the world.” 
Shakesp, ; Antony & Cleopatra, v. % 


(2) A gentleman. 
“In the habit of some sir of note. 
Shakeap. Tveisih N ON, iii, 4, 
sir, v.t. [Srr, s.] To address as sir, 
a se ee him at every word.”—Richardson : Clarissa, 


we ae -reverence, * sur-reverence, 
phr. (A corrupt. of save-reverence (q.v.). ] 

1, An apologetical apostrophe for introduc- 
ing an indelicate word or expression, 


“A very reverend body: ay. such @ one as a man 
may not speak of, without he say, sir-reverence.”— 
Shakesp, ; Comedy’ of Errors, iii. 2. 


2. The thing signified by the word or ex- 
pression. (Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. 4.) 


si-ra—bal’-li, s. [A Demerara word.] 
Bot. & Comm.: A valuable timber brought 


from Demerara. It is supposed to come from 
a Nectandra or Oreodaphne. 


si-ras’-kiér, s. [S#Raskrer.] 
sir’-dar, s. [Hind.] A chieftain, a captain, 
a head-man. 


sirdar-bearer (or simply sirdar), 8 
The chief of the palanquin- -bearers, who is 
generally his master’s valet. 


sir’-kar, s. [Crrcar.] 
1, A Hindu clerk or accountant. 
2. A circar. 
3. The government. 


sire, s. [The same word as sir (q.v.).] 

1. A title of respect, addressed to seniors 
or superiors; sir. It is now used only in 
addressing a king or other sovereign prince, 

“ Sire knight, (quod he) my maister and my lord.” 

Chaucer: C. 7'., 839. (Prol.) 

2. A father, a progenitor. (Used only in 
poetry, and in composition, as grandsire= 
grandfather, &c.) 

“Whether his hoary sive he spies, 
While thousand grateful thoughts arise, 
Or meets his spouse's fonder eye. 
Pope. Chorus to Brutus. 

3. The male parent of a beast, and especially 
of a horse; an entire animal, as a bull or 
stallion, kept for breeding purposes. Opposed 
to dam. [Dam (1), s., 3.]. 

* 4, A maker, an author. 

* He died, 
Who was the sire of an immortal strain.” 
Shelley ; Adonais, iv. 
sire, v.t. [StrE, s.] To be the sire or father 
of; to beget, to procreate. (Used now only 
of beasts, and especially of stallions.) 


“ Farnham was a dark chesnut horse by Ratcatcher, 
who also sired the noted chaser Rat-trap."—Field, 
Dec, 26, 1885. 


gired, a. (Eng. sir(e); -ed.] Having a sire or 
father. 


{ si-ré'-don, s. 
=a siren (q.v.). ] 
Zool.: An old name for the Axolotl (q.v.), 
the larval form of Amblystoma mexicanus. As 
will be seen froin the illustration, in the per- 
fect animal the gills are absorbed, and the 


[Late Gr. cepynduv (seirédin) 


AMBLYSTOMA MEXICANUS, 


4. Larval form, or Axolotl. B, Adult form, 
whole body becomes altered. Both larval and 
adult forms are oviparous, and from the eggs 
of both branchiate and abranchiate young 
have been produced, so that the Amblystome 
or perfect form may be born from an egg, or 
lose its gills and change its shape by meta- 
morphosis. 


* gire’-léss, a. (Eng. sire, s.; -less.] Having 
no sire or father ; fatherless, orphaned. 


“ The streless offspring and the lonely spouse.” 
Byron; Address for Caledonian Meeting (1814). 


sir’-én, *ser-ein, *sir-ene, *syr-ene, s. 
&a. (Lat. siren ; Gr. ceipyy (seirén), a word of 
doubtful etymology ; Fr, siréne; Sp. & Ital. 
sirena.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as IT. 2 
“* Next, where the sirens dwell, you plough the seas {® 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 51. 

* 2. A mermaid. 

* Over-against the creeke Pestanum, there is Leu- 
casia, cailed so of a meremaid or sirene there buried.” 
—P, Hollund: Plinie, bk. iii., ch. vii. 

8, Acharming, alluring, orseductive woinan $ 

& woman dangerous from her powers of alluring 
or enticing. 

“Oh, train ine not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 

To “drown me in thy sister's flood ‘of tears : 
Sing, siren, to thyself, and [ will dote.” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, iil. % 

a 4, Something alluring, seductive, or in- 
sidious. 

II. Technically : 

1, Acoustics : An instrument for determining 
the number of vibrations corresponding to a 
note of any given pitch. In its most ele- 
mentary form the siren is simply a perforated 
rotating disk, against which a eurrent of air 
is directed, producing sounds of higher or 
lower pitch, according to the velocity of 
rotation. The improved siren of Helmholtz 
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consists of two equal dises, one forming the 
top of a hollow fixed cylinder into which 
air can be driven, the other capable of re- 
yolving concentrically upon it with the 
smallest possible amount of friction. A circle 
of stall holes, equidistant from each other, 
is bored upon each disk, and concentric with 
it, those in the upper disk being inclined 
glantwise to its plane, those in the lower being 
slantwise also, but in the opposite direction. 
There are arrangements for registering the 
number of revolutions the upper disk per- 
forms in a minute. ‘Thus, when air is forced 
into the cylinder, it will pass through the 
perforations, and, by reason of their obliquity, 
will cause the movable dise to revolve with 
a rapidity corresponding to the pressure, and 
each time that the holes coincide, a number 
of little puffs of air get through simulta- 
neously, and, if the pressure of the air in 
the cylinder is suflicient, the series of 
impulses thus given will link themselves 
together, forming a continuous note. From 
the deep, piercing nature of the sound which 
the siren emits, it is well adapted for fog- 


~ va FG 
SIREN, 1 SED AS FOG-SIGNAL, 


signals or alarms. In this case two disks 
rotating with great rapidity.in opposite direc- 
tions are employed. They are driven by a 
steam-engine, -which’ also forces a blast of 
steam through their apertures when those in 
the two disks come in apposition. The device 
is placed at the smaller extremity of a large 
truinpet, which intensifies the sound. 

2, Class.,,Mythol-: .Certain «melodious di- 
vinities, who dwelt on the shores of Sicily, 
and so charmed passing mariners by the 
sweetness of their song, that they forgot 
their homes, and remained there till they 
perished of hunger. According to one legend, 
they threw themselves into the sea, from rage 
and despair, on hearing the more melodious 
song of Orpheus. Originally there were only 
two sirens ; but their number was afterwards 
increased to three, and their names are given 
with great variety. 


3. Zool. : Mud-eels: a genus of Urodela or 
of Perennibranchiate Ichthyoidea, constitut- 
ing the family Sirenide. They are eel-like 
Amphibians, with two anterior feet and per- 
manent branchie, and range trom Texas to 
Carolina, There are three species. Siren 
lacertina is the Mud-eel (q.v.). 

B, Asadj.: Pertaining to a siren; like or 
befitting a siren; bewitching, alluring, fas- 
¢einating. 

“Her siren voice, enchanting, draws him on 


To guileful shores, and meads of fatal joy.” 
Thomson : Spring, 994. 


sirone’, s. [Fr.] The same as Srren, A. 


@i-ren-i-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from siren. 
Named trom the pectoral position of the 
mainme, 

1, Zool,: An order of aquatic Mammalia, 
allied to the Cetacea, with which they were 
formerly and are still occasionally classed. 
The body is long, compact, and cylindrical, 
narrowing towards the tail, which is set 
horizontally and terminates either in forked 
flukes ora flat fibrousexpansion. Hind limbs 
and sacrum absent; anterior limbs converted 
into paddles. Snout fleshy and well-developed ; 
nostrils on upper surface; lips fleshy, the 
upper lip usually witha moustache. The skin 
is rough and sparsely hairy, or smooth like 
that of the Whale. The two mamme are on 
the breast, close to the armpits, and there is 
little doubt that from the habit of the Du- 
gong (q.v.) raising the upper part of its body 
perpendicularly out of the water and clasping 
its young to its breast, the stories of Sirens 
and Mermaids took their rise. There are two 
Tecent genera, Halicore and Manatus. The 
former is monophyodont, the latter diphyo- 
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dont, the permanent teeth consisting of 
molars with flattened crowns adapted for 
bruising vegetable food. The recently extinct 
genus Rhytina (q.v.) had no true teeth, The 
Sirenia pass their life in the water, living 
chiefly in shallow bays, estuaries, lagoons, 
and rivers, never straying far from shore, and 
feeding solely on aquatic vegetation, 


2. Paleont.: From the Eocene onward. 


(EorHerium, RuyrTina.) 


si-re’-ni-an, a. & s., [SIRENIA,] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the order 
Sirenia, 
B. As subdst.: Any individual member of 
the order Sireuia,. 


* si-rén’-ic-al, a. [Eng. siren; -ical.] Like 
or appropriate to a siren. 
“A couple of sirenical rascals,” Marston. 


si-rén’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. siren; Lat. 
fem, pl. adj. suff -id@.] 

1. Ichthy.: A family of Dipnoi, with three 
genera, Lepidosiren, Protopterus, and Cera- 
todus. The caudal fin is diphycercal ; no gular 
plates, scales cycloid. Two molars, above 
and below, and a pair of vomerine teeth, 


2. Palcont.: [CERATODUS). 
8. Zool. : [SrR|N, 3.) 


* sir’-6n-ize, ».1. [Eng. séren; -ize.]_ To use 
the enticements or allurements of a siren ; to 
charm, to fascinate. 


+ sir-6-n0i’-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from stren 
(q.v.), and Gr, eidSos (eidos) = resemblance.] 
Ichthy.: A synonym of Sirenide, 1. (q.yv.). 


t sir-6-n0i’-dé-1, s. pl. [Sirenorpa.] 
Ichthy. : An order containing a single family, 
similarly named, constituting Miiller’s sub- 
class: Dipnoi (q.v.). 


sir’-€x, s. [Gr. ceipyy (seirén).] [Srren.] 

Eniom.: The typical genus of Uroceride. 
It was formerly called Urocerus. Sirex gigus 
is the Great-tailed Wasp. It is, however, an 
aberrant saw-fly, the apparent sting being a 
projecting ovipositor. It is black, the anten- 
nee, the hinder part of the head on each side, 
the tibize and tarsi, and the base and apex of 
the abdomen yellow ; abdomen of the male red- 
dish, spotted with black at the sides and apex. 
It is not uncommon in pine and fir woods in 
Britain. The eggs are deposited about an 
inch from the suriace, and the hatched grubs 
bore deeper. 8S. juvencus, also British, is 
smaller. The male is banded with orange, 
while the female is dark purple. 


Sir’-i-am, s. [Native name.] (See compound.) 


Siriam-garnet, s. 

Min.: A variety of almandine (q.v.), of a 
beautiful crimson colour tinged with violet, 
found at Siriam or Syriam, in Pegu. 


* si-ri’-a-sis, s. [Lat., from Gr. ceipiacis 
(seiriasis) = sunstroke.] (See etym.) 


si-ri¢’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sirex, genit. 
siric(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: The same as Uroceripa&. Darwin 
uses Siricide. 


sir’-itch, s. [Arab.] A sweet oil expressed 
from the seeds of Sesamwm orientale, much used 
as an article of diet, for friction of the body, 
and for lamps. 


Sir’-i-tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. 3ecpuos (Seirios).] 
Astron. : The Dog-star, by far the brightest 
fixed star in the sky. It is a Canis Major, 
situated a little below Orion, and is mytho- 
logically regarded as one of two hounds held 
in leash by Orion, Procyon in Canis Minor 
being the other. A line drawn from the 
Pleiades through the three stars of Orion’s 
belt will pass it closely ; straight lines con- 
necting it with Procyon and Betelguese will 
constitute a nearly equilateral triangle ; and 
Aldebaran, Betelguese, Sirius, and Regel, all of 
the first magnitude, form a lozenge-shaped 
figure, with Orion’s beltinthecentre. Ptolemy, 
in the second century, ranked Sirius among 
red stars ; now it is white, and is a very bril- 
liant object, its light being 324 times as great 
as that of a star of the sixth magnitude. It 


is about a million times as far from us as the 


sun, and its mass is about twenty times as 
eat. Viewed by the spectroscope, its chief 
nes are those of incandescent hydrogen, with 


——— 
feebler ones of sodium and magnesium ; the 
metal mercury seems also to be present. Some 
irregular movements of Sirius led to the belief 
that a heavenly body existed near enough to 
produce a perturbation, and a son of Mr. 
Alvan Clark, of Boston (Mass.), discovered, 
on Jan. 31, 1862, what appears to be a 
planet revolving around Sirius as its sun, it 
is thought in about forty-nine years. The 
heliacal rising of Sirius varies in different 
latitudes, and the precession of the equinoxes 
makes it do so also in successive ages. When 
the heliacal rising of Sirius (called by the old 
Egyptians Sothes) took place, it indicated to 
them that the overflow of the Nile was at 
hand. In England, Sirius rises heliacally on 
Aug. 25, fourteen days after the termination 
of the “dog days” (July 8 to Aug. 11), to 
which he has given their name. Some cou< 
sider the Dog-star.to have been Procyon ; but 
that hound rises, like the other dogs, far be- 
hind the ‘‘dog days,” in place of ushering 
them in. 


sir’-loin, stur’-loin, *sur-loyn, s. [Fr. 
_ surlonge, from sur (Lat. super) = above, upon, 
and longe = a loin (q.v.).] The loin, or upper 
part of the loin, of beef, or part covering 
either kidney. ‘The spelling sirloin is de- 
_ rived from the erroneous idea that this joint 
was knighted by Charles II. ina merry moment. 


“ The strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin stretch’d immense 
From side to side.” Thomson; Autwinn, 504. 


sir’-mark, s. [SurmMark.] 


sirname, s. [SURNAME.] 
si-roc’-cO, si-roéc’, s. [Ital. sirocco = the 
south-east wind, from Arab. sharaga = (the 
sun) arose.] A hot, oppressive wind, coming 
from northern Africa, over the Mediterranean, 
to Italy, Sicily, &c. 
“But come, the board is spread; cur silver lamp 
1s trimm’'d, and heeds not the sizocco's dan 
Byron: Corsair, E 4. 
sir’-rah, sir’-ra, *ser-rha, * sir-rha, s. 
[Icel. sera=sir, sirral, from Fr, sire = sir 
(q.v.).]. A terin of address used in anger or 
contempt, and generally equivalent to tellow. 
It is sometimes applied to children in play, 
and was formerly used also as an addyress to 
women, 
“ Whois here! What! are you packing, sir7ahs” 
, Shakesp.: Cymbetine, iii. 6 
*girt, s. [Syrr.] A quicksand, a bog, 
They discovered the immense and vast ocean of the 
courts to be all over full of flats, shelves, shallows, 


quicksands, crags, rocks, gulfs, whirlpvols, sits, &c.”"— 
Transl. of Boccuiiné (1626), p. 42. 


sir'-up, sir-up-y, &c. [Syrur, &c.] 
* sirurgien, s. {CurruRGEon, SURGEON] 


six’-vente (e as a), sir’-vante, s.  [Fr. sér- 
vente =a poem of service, originally a poem 
in praise of some one, from Lat. serviens, pr. 
par. of servio=to serve.] In medieval 
literature, a species of poem in common use 
among the ‘lroubadours and ‘Trouveres, 
usually satirical, though sometimes devoted 
to love or praises, aud divided into strophes 
of a peculiar construction. 


* gis, s. (Er. sic =six.] The cast of six; the 
highest throw on a die, 


Si-sal’,s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A port in Yucatan, 


Sisal-hemp, s. 
Bot.: Agave sisalana. 


* sise, * size, s. [See def.] A contraction of 
assize (q.v.). 
* “ You said, if I return’d next size in Lent, 
I should be in remitter of your grace.” Donne, 


sis’-el, s. ‘{Russ.] 

Zool. : Spermophilus citillus, a small squirrel- 
like rodent, abnudant in central and eastern 
Europe and in Siberia, Called also Suslik 
and Earless Marmot. 


sis’-6-ra-ra, sis’-€-ra-ry, s. [A corrupt. 
of certiorari (q.v.).] A hard blow. (Prov.) 


sis'-kin, s. [Dan. sisken; Sw. siska; Ger. 
zeisig.) 

Ornith.: Carduelis spinus, an autumnal 
visitant from the north to England, generally 
leaving in the spring, though many pairs 
remain and bree@, especially i Scotland. The 
adult male is rather less than five inches long. 
Its plumage is chiefly green, spread over the 


_ OF, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, cith, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


siskowit—sisymbrium 
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back and upper parts of the body, with the 
centre of each feather dark olive-green ; top 
of head and chin black; patches of yellow 
behind the ear, on neck, breast, greater 
coverts and tail, and edge of quill feathers ; 
abdomen and under tail-coverts white, deepen- 
ing into gray on flanks. They nest usually in 
the fork of a bough, and lay from three to 
five eggs, bluish-white, spotted at the larger 
end with brown or gray. Breeders often pair 
the Siskin with the Canary to obtain a song- 
bird whose note is less shrill than that of the 
pure Canary. 


sis’ -ko-wit,s. [American Indian name.] 
Totthy. : Salmo siscowet (Agass.), 
“The siskowit is of large size, stout and thick, ofa 


Tich flayour, but so fat as to be al:nost unfit for food.” 
—Ripley € Dana: Amer. Cyclop., xvi. 9. 


sis-mom’-6-tér, s. [SersmomerEr.] 


sis-mon’-dine, sig-mon'-dite, s. [After 
Prof. A. Sismonda, of Turin; sulf. -ine, -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A black variety of Chloritoid (q.v.), 
but Des Cloizeaux states that very thin cleav- 
age laminz are grass-green. Occurs at:San 
Marcel, Val d’ Aosta, Italy. 


gi-son, s. [Lat., from Gr. cicwr (sisdn) = 
Sison Amomum. (See def.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Amminide (Lindley); um- 
belliferous plants, section Aimmines (Sir. J. 
Hooker). Involucre of few leaves, partial, sub- 
dimidiate ; calyx-teeth obsolete; petals broadly 
obcordate, deeply curved and notched, with 
an inflected point; carpels with five ribs and 
single clavate vittee bet ween them. Only known 
species Sison Amomum, the Bastard Stone- 
ce It is a plant two or three feet high, 

he lower leaves pinnate, the upper cut into 

narrow segments. Found in Britain and on 
the Continent in moist ground under hedges. 
It is aromatic and carminative. , P 


g@i-sor, s. [From the native name.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Siluride Proteropodes, 
oup Hypostomatina. Head depressed, spatu- 
te ;, trunk depressed; tail long and thin; 
eyes very sinall; mouth inferior, small, trans- 
verse, with barbels ; no teeth.’ One species, 
Sisor rhabdophorus, from the rivers of northern 

Bengal. 

v4. [Dut. sissen.}] To hiss. (Prov. & 
Amer.) (Often used of the noise made by 

grooms when rubbing down horses.) 


siss’-érg-kite, s. [After Sissersk, Urals, 
Russia, where found ; suff. -ite(Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of Iridosmine (q.v.), occur- 
ring frequently in hexagonal flat scales, Sp. 
gr. 20°0 to 21°2. Iridium not over 30 per cent. 


sis-so0’, sis-stim’, s. (Hind. sissoo, sissci.} 
Bot. : Dalbergia Sissoo, a large timber-tree, 
with pinnate, drooping leaves, growing along 
the base of the Himalayas. It is used by 
shipbuilders in Bengal when crooked timbers 
and knees are required. 


Bist, v.t. (Lat. sisto = to stop.] 
_ Scots Law: 

1. To stop, to stay. 

2. To cite, to summon, to bring forward. 

{| (1) To sist one’s self: To take a place at 
the bar of a court where one’s cause is to be 
judicially tried and determined. 

(2) To sist parties: To join other parties 
in a suit or action, and serve them with 
process, 

(3) To sist proceedings: 
proceedings in a cause. 
and ecclesiastical courts.) 


sist, s. [Srst, v.] 

Scots Law: The act of legally delaying dili- 
gence or execution on decrees for civil debts. 

{| Sist on a suspension : 

Scots Law: In the Court of Session the 
order or injunction of the lord-ordinary pro- 
hibiting diligence to proceed, where relevant 
grounds of supersession have been stated in 
‘the bill of supersession. [SuPERSESSION.] 


* sis'-tenge, s. (Lat. sistens, pr. par. of sisto 
=tostop.] A haiting-place. 
“ There is seldome any sistence *twixt sinking and 
awimming.”—Howell : Dodona's Grove, p. 122, 
‘-tér, *sis-tir, *sos-ter, * sus-ter, 
*pys-ter, *sos-tre, *sus-tre, s. & a, 


To delay judicial 
(Used both in civil 


[Icel. systir; Sw. syster; Dan. sdster; A.S. 

sweostor, swuster ; Dut. zuster ; Goth. swistar ; 
H. Ger. suester, suister; Ger. schwester ; 

Russ. sestra; Lat. soror ; Sansc. svasri.] 


A. As substantive: 


1. A female born of the same parents as 
another ; the correlative to brother. 

“ But bisidis the cross of Jhesus stooden his moder 
and the sistir of his modir Marie Cleophe and Marie 
Maudeleyn.”— Wycliffe > Jon xix. 

2. A woman closely allied to or associated 
with another ; a female belonging to the same 
society, community, or the like, as nuns ina 
convent. [SIsTERHOOD.] 

“Gave him, with her last farewell, 
The charge of Sister Isabel.” 
Scott > Lord of the Isles, ¥. 6. 

3. A woman belonging to the same faith ; a 
female fellow-Christian. 

“If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 

food.” —Ja mes ii. 15, 

B. As adj.: Applied to females, or things 
regarded as female, of the same kind or con- 
dition ; akin. 

“Thus have I given your lordship the best account I 


could of the sister dialects of the Ltalian, Spanish, and 
French.’"—Howell ; Letters, bk. ii., let. 59. 


sister-block, s. 
Naut.: A fiddle-block (q.v.). 


sister-hook, s. [MarcH-HooK, Mousine- 
HOOK. ] 


sister-in-law, s. A husband’s or wife’s 
sister ; a brother’s wife. 


sister-keelson, s. 


sister-like, adv. Like sisters. 
“ And sister-like in love they dwell 
In that lone convent's silent cell.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, vi. 8, 
sister-marriage, s. 
Anthrop. : (For def. see extract). 


“A remarkable Vedda custom sanctioned a man 
taking his younger (not elder) sister as his wife ; 
vitor mma oaes existing among the Singhalese, but 
being confined to the royal faimily."—Tylor ; Primitive 
Culture (ed. 1873), i. 45. 


* gis'-tér, v.t. & 4. [SisTEr, s.] 

A. Trans.: To be sister to; to resemble 

closely. 
“ Her art sisters the natural roses.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Pericles, v. (Prol.) 

B. Intrans.: To be allied; to be close and 
contiguous. 

“ A hill whose concave womb reworded 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale.” 
Shakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 2. 
sis’-tér-hood, * sus-ter-hode, s. [Eng. 
sister ; -hood.] 

*1. The quality or state of being a sister ; 

the office or duty of a sister, 
“ Por susterhode and‘companie 
Of loue.” Gower: 0. A., Ve 

2. Sisters collectively ; a number, society, 
or community of sisters, or of females united 
in one faith or order. 

“ The members of a religious sisterhood were trained 
to habits of order and obedience,"— Victoria Mugazine, 
Nov., 1886, p. 64. 

{| In the early ages of the Church the ob- 
ject of religions women living in community 
was their own sanctification by means of re- 
tirement from the world, prayer, and medita- 
tion. In course of time they extended their 
sphere of work, and founded hospitals, peni- 
tentiaries, and schools, and for the last four 
centuries among Roman Catholics the educa- 
tion of girls of all classes has been largely 
connected with sisterhoods. The most import- 
ant of these is that of the Sisters of Charity 
(q.v.). This, after its origin in 1633, spread 
with remarkable rapidity, and now numbers 
between 30,000 and 40,000 sisters, with two 
thousand houses, in all parts of the world, and 
devoted to works of charity of every description. 
All are in connection with the mother house, 
Rue de Bac, Paris, and are under the control of 
the superieress, wlio is elected every three 

ears, and who resides there. The first sister- 

ood in the Church of England was founded 
at Plymouth in 1848, for the benefit of the 
poor of that city, Since then several others 
have been founded. The first Protestant sister- 
hood in the United States was organized in 1852 
at New York, the sisters afterwards taking 
charge of St. Luke’s hospital, founded in 1859. 
The following are some of the most important 
Roman sisterhoods: 

(1) Little Sisters of the Poor: Founded in 
1840 by le Pailleur, the Curé of St. Servan, 
for the support, relief, and nursing of the 
aged or infirm poor. Their only regaurces 


[KreEtson.] 


are the alms of the charitable, in many 
gathered froin door to door, 


(2) School Sisters of Notre Dame: Founded 
at Amiens in 1797, The sisters devote them- 
selves to teaching, especially among the poor. 

(3) Sisters of Charity: Founded by 8t. 
Vincent de Paul at Paris in 1634, for the work 
of nursing the sick in hospitals, to which are 
sometimes added the charge of orphanages 
and the management of poor schools. In 
1883 they had eighteen houses in England, 
two in Scotland, and three in Ireland. Called 
also Gray Sisters, Daughters of Charity, and 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. 


(4) Sisters of Charity (Irish): Founded in 
Dublin in 1815, by Mary Francis Aikenhead, 
for the purpose of nursing the sick in hospi- 
tals and at: their own homes. There are 
twenty-two convents of this institute in 
Treland. . 


(5) Sisters of Charity of St. Paul: Founded 
by M. Chauvet, a French curé, in 1704, for 
educational work, 


(6) Sisters of Mercy: Founded in Dublin in 
1827 by Catherine McAuley, for carrying on 
the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 
The order has 109 houses in Ireland, forty- 
nine in Great Britain, with offshoots in 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. 


(7) Sisters of Providence: Founded a little 
before the French Revolution, by M. Moye, 
for educational work in country districts. 


(8) Sisters of St. Brigid, or of the Holy Faith: 
Founded by Cardinal Cullen in 1857, to take 
charge of poor schools, 


9) Sisters of the Assumption: An educational 
oe founded by Monsignor Affre of Paris, in 
9. 


(10) Sisters of the Good Shepherd: Founded 
by Pére Eudes (whence they are also called 
Eudists) and Margaret ]’Ami, in 1646. Their 
object is the reformation of fallen women. 
They have seven houses in Great Britain and 
five in Ireland. 


sis’-tér-léss, a, [Eng. sister; -less.] Having 
0 sister. 


sis’-tér-ly, a. ([Eng. sister; -ly.] Like a 
sister; becoming or befitting a sister; affec- 
tionate. 

“ And after much debatement 
My sisterly reniorse confutes mine honour, 
And I did yield to him.” 
Shukesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 1, 

Sistine, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Pope Sixtus V.: as, the Sistine Chapel in the 
Vatican at Rome. 


sis’-trim, s. [Lat., from Gr. cetorpov (seis- 
tron), from cetw (sei) = to shake.] 

Music: A jingling instrument of ancient 
Egypt. It had four loose rods in a lyre- 
shaped metallic head. It was, in fact, a 
rattle made of bronze or silver, according to 
ability. It was used in the services of Isis 
or Athor, which were introduced into Rome 
before the Christian era, and is still employed 
in Christian churches in Nubia and Abyssinia, 


si-siir’-a (gas zh), s. [Srrsura.] 


si-sym’-bri-dx, si-sym-bri-é’-x, s. pl. 
[Lat, sisymbri(ijwm) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. (inde, 
~ee.] é 
Bot.: A family or tribe of Notorhizee, 
Seeds usually in a single series; cotyledons 
incumbent, straight, plano-convex. Flowers 
white, yellow, or lilac. 


si-sym’-bri-im, s. [Lat., from Gr. c.odp- 
Bp.ov (sisumbrion) =a sweet smelling plant, 
probably mint or thyme. Not the modern 
genus, ] 

Bot.: Hedge-mustard; the typical genus 
of Sisymbride (q.v.). Annuals or biennials, 
with simple hairs. Flowers usually racemes, 
yellow or white ; yee narrow, linear, rounded, 
-or six-winged ; valves convex or three-angled, 
three-nerved ; stigma entire. Known species 
about eighty; chiefly from the north temper- 
atezone. The Common Hedge-mustard, (Sisym- 
brium officinale) is a native of Europe, and 
was once employed in medicine for catarrhs 
and other ailments. In taste it is mildly 
pungent, and is sometimes cultivated us 
apot-herb, tis an annual plant, plentiful in 
waste places and by waysides, sometimes two 
feet high. The pods are erect and closely 
pressed to the stalk, flowers very small 
and yellow in color, S&S. Jrio is found in 


: ee 
“pOil, b6y; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


lan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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North India from Rajpootana to the Punjab. 
The seed is stimulant, restorative, and, it is 
sail, febrifugal; it is used in India also ex- 
ternally as a stimulant poultice. S. Thalian- 
um is often called Arabis Thaliana. 


Sis-y-phé”-an, a. [See def.] 

Gr. Mythol. ; Of or pertaining to Sisyphus, 
aking, prince, or, according to other accounts, 
a notorious robber of Corinth. He was dis- 
tinguished for his craftiness and cunning; 
and his punishment in Tartarus for his crimes 
committed on earth consisted in rolling a 
huge stone to the top of a high hill, which 
constantly recoiled, and thus rendered his 
labour incessant. The term is hence applied 
to something unending or unceasing: as, a 
Sisyphean task. 


sis-Y-rin-chi-im, * sis-y-rhyn’-chi- 
tm, s. [Lat. sisyrinchion; Gr. ovovplyx.ov 
icin) 2 bulbous plant of the Iris 
ind. Not the modern genus, which has 
fibrous roots, and is American.] 


Bot. : Blue-eyed grass ; a genus of Iridacez. 
Perianth six cleft, segments nearly equal, 
patent, tube scarcely longer than the limb, 
stamens monadelphous ; stigma three-partite, 
segments filiform. Sisyrinchium bermudian- 
um, or anceps, the common Blue-eyed grass, 
or Bermudiana, has linear, equitant, radical 
leaves, scapes six to eighteen inches high, 
perianth segments blue inside. It is common 
in Bermuda and the temperate mainland of 
North America. It has been found at Wood- 
ford in Galway, but is not indigenous, S. ga- 
laxioides, from Brazil, is reputed purgative. 


Bit, * sitte, * sytte (pa. t. sat, * sate, pa. par. 
sat, * seten, * siten), v.1. &t. [A.8. sittan (pa. t. 
set, pl. ston, pa. par. seten); cogn. with Dut. 
gitten ; Icel. sitja (pa. t. sat, pa. par. setinn) ; 
Dan. sidde ; Sw. sitta ; Goth. sitan ; O. H. Ger. 
sizzan ; Ger. sitzen; Gr. Goma (hedzomai) = 
Lat. sedeo; Russ. sidiete; Sansc. sad. From 
the same root come seat, set, settle, sedate, siege, 
possess, preside, sediment, session, subside, &c.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1, To rest upon the haunches or lower 
extremities of the body; to repose on a seat; 
toseatone’s self. Generally applied to human 
beings. 

“ Aloft, in awful state, 
The godlike hero sat.” 
Dryden: Alexander's Feust, 

2. To perch; to rest on the feet: as, A bird 
sits on a tree. 

3. To incubate; to cover and keep warm 
eggs for hatching. 

‘The partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them 

not.”"—Jeremiah xvii. 11. 

4. To occupy a place or seat in an official 
capacity; to have a seat in any council or 
assembly, as a member; to be a member or 
representative for a place in a representative 
assembly. 

“Several gentlemen who sat on the late Ordnance 

Committee."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 20, 1886. 

5. To meet, or be convened as an assembly ; 
to hold a sitting or session; to meet for 
business; to be officially engaged in public 
business. 


“There will be no necessity for the House of Com- 
eas to sit on Thursday."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 20, 
6, 


6. To stay or remain in a place. 
“TI have sat here all day."—Shakesp.: Measure for 
Measure, iv. 1. 
= 7. To continue or remain occupied; to 
Ye 
“ We sit too long on trifies.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, ii. 3. 
8. To rest or remain in any position, condi- 
tion, or situation ; to rest, to abide. 
“Shall your brethren go to war, 
here ?/N arbors xxii ae ol ee 
9. To have a seat or position ; to be placed 
or located ; to dwell. 
“Is there no pity sitting in the clouds?” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iil. 5, 
10. To rest, lie, or bear on; to be felt as a 
weight or burden ; to press. 
“Woe doth the heavier sit 
When it perceives it is but faintly borne.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT, 1, & 
11. To assume a position for the purpose of 
having one’s portrait taken or bust modelled, 
or the like. 
“One is under no more obligation to extol every- 
ae sa ae — the (ends oe Pee iar 
in’ 3 make ever ce sits to - 
some."—Garth. : oe rpeamely 
12. To attend the ministrations of: as, To 
sit under a minister. 


Sisyphean—sitter 


13. To attend for the purpose of being 
examined : as, To sit fora fellowship at Dub- 
lin. Pupil teachers are also said to sié when 
they attend examinations for certificates under 
the Elementary Education Act. 

* 14, To have position or direction. 


“ Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind.” 
ies Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. L 


15. To be suited to a person; to fit, suit, or 
become when put on. 
Bon will my erm ogee tL 
*16. To be becoming, proper, or beseeming ; 
to beseem. 
“ With them it sits to care for their heire.” 
Spenser : Shepherds Calender ; May. 
B. Reflex. : To place on a seat; to seat. 
“Sit you down.” Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, V. 
C. Transitively: 
1, To keep the seat upon. 


“ He could not sit his mule.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, tv. 2. 


*2. To become, to befit, to beseem, to be 
becoming to. 


“It sitte the well to leaue pride, 
And take humblesse on thy side.” 
Gower: C. A. iL 


{ 1. To sit at table; to sit at meat: To be at 

table for eating. 

2. To sit down: 

(1) To seat one’s self on a chair or other seat. 

(2) To begin a siege. 

“Nor would the enemy have sat down before it, till 
they had done their business in all other places.”"— 
Clarendon : Civil War, 

*(3) To settle; to take up a permanent 

abode, 


“From besides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes 
sat down.”"—Spenser : State of Ireland. 


*(4) To rest content; to stay or stop, as 
being satisfied. : 

“Here we cannot sit down, but still proceed in our 

search, and look higher for a support.”—Aogers. 

3. To sit out: 

(1) To sit till all is over or done; as, To sit 
out a performance. 

*(2) To be without engagement or employ- 
ment ; to stand out, or not to take part, as in 
a@ game. 


“They are glad, rather than sit out, to play very 
small game, ard to make use of arguinents, such as 
will not prove a bare inexpediency."—8p. Sanderson : 
Judgment. 


4, To situp: 

(1) To rise or be raised from a recumbent 
position. 

(2) To refrain from lying down; not to go 
to bed : as, He sat up all night. 


Sf’-ta, s. [See def. 1.] 
1. Hindoo Mythol.: The wife of the hero-god 
Rama. 
2. Astron. ; [ASTEROID, 244]. 


si-ta’-na, s. [Cf. Srva.] 

Zool,: An Indian genus of Agamide, with 
two species. Limbs long, five toes in front, 
four behind ; scales regularly arranged, keeled ; 
male with a very large gular appendage, which 
can be folded up like a fan. (Giinther.) 


si-ta-ris, s. [Gr. ovrdproy (sitarion) =a little 
corn, bread, or food.) 

Entom.: A genus of Meloide (q.v.). One 
species, Sitaris muralis, is found in Britain. 
It is parasitic in the nest of the Mason-bee 
(q.v.). M. Fabre has shown that, emerging 
from the egg as a minute insect, with six legs, 
two long antenne, and four eyes, it affixes 
itself to the male bees as they emerge from 
the combs in spring. Thence it transfers 
itself to the females. Whenever a bee deposits 
her eggs the Sitaris devours them. Next the 
parasite loses its eyes, its antenne and legs 
become rudimentary, and it emerges as a per- 
fect beetle. (Darwin: Orig. Species, ch. xiv.) 


site, *sgite, s. [Fr., from Lat. sitwm, accus. 
of situs =a site, also pa. par. of sino = to let, 
to suffer, to permit.] 
1. Local position; situation, as regards 
surroundings. 


“The site, the wealth, the beauty of the place.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Prophetess, ii. 3 


*2. Posture. (Thomson: Spring, 1,023.) 
3. A plot of ground set out or fit for building. 
*sit’-€d, a. (Eng. sit(e); -ed.] Situated 
placed ; having a =o y : 


“Tt sited was in fruitful soil of old.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. vi 31. 


sit-fast, a. &s. (Eng. sit, and fast.) 
*A. As adj.: Stationary, immovable. 


“To find the sitfast acres where you left them,” 
Emerson. (Annandate.) 


B, As substantive: 

1. Bot.: Ranunculus repens and Ononis 
arvensis, the roots of which cling tenaciously 
to the ground. 

2. Farr.: An ulcerated, horny sore oF 
tumour on a horse’s back under the saddle. 


*gith, *sithe, *sithen, adv., prep., conj., & 
8. [A.S. sidh.] [Since] 
A, As adverb: 
1, Since. 
2. Afterwards, 


“ The thrid sorrow of this lond com thorgh the Sessona, 
That ten sithes ed yppon the Bretons, 
And sithen were ageyn awry.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 7. 


B. As prep. : Since; from the time that. 


“He axide his fadir how long it is sithe this hathe 
falle to him."— Wycliffe: Mark ix. 


C. As conj.: Since ; seeing that. 


“(Aman may alwaye erre, & ase not fayle nor fal 
away fro God, sith euery errour is not dampnable.” 
More: Works, p. 775. 


D. As subst. : A time, an occasion. 


“ A thousand sithes I curse the carefull houre,” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; January 


*githe, s. [ScyTHE.] 
sithe, v.i. [Sicu.] Tosigh. (Prov.) 


*sith’-ed, a. [Mid. Eng. sithe =scythe; -ed.] 
Armed with scythes ; scythed. 


*githe’-man, s. (ScyTHEMAN.] 
sith’-en, sith’-enge, * sith’-ens, * sith- 
then, adv. &conj. [Sr1nce.] 
A, As adv.: Since, afterwards. 
B. As conj.: Siuce; seeing that. 


sithes, s. (SIETHES.] 


si-tic, a. [Gr. ovrxéds (sitikos) = of corn} 
(See etym. and compound). 
sitic-acid, s. 
Chem. : Berzelius’s name for cenanthic acid. 
si-ti-d1-d-gy, *s1-tol’-0-gy, s. (Gr. ccriow 
(sition) = food ; Eng. suff. -ology.} 
Med. : That department of medical science 


which deals with matters connected with diet; 
dietetics. (Mayne.) 


si-ti-d-pho-bi-a, si-ti-6-ma-ni-a, « 
(Gr. ovrtoy (sition) = food, and ofos (phobos) 
= fear, or pavia (mania) = madness. ]} 

Mental Pathol. : The refusal to take food, a 
common symptom in persons suffering from 
melancholia. It may proceed from hallucina- 
tion or from anorexia, the sensation of hunger 
being scarcely experienced, but in either case 
the mechanical administration of food is 
necessary. (Nysten.) 


sit-sic-kér, s. (Eng. sit, and Scotch sicker 
= fast. 


Bot.: Ranunculus repens. [Srrrast, B. 1.) 
(Britten & Holland.) 


sit’-ta, s. (Lat., from Gr. orm (sitté) =a 


woodpecker. ] 

Ornith. : Nuthatch; the typical genus of 
the sub-family Sitting, with seventeen species, 
ranging over the Palearctic and Nearctic 
regions to South India and Mexico. Bill 
straight, nostrils in broad groove ; wings, first 
quill very short, third and fourth longest ; 
tail short and broad; tarsi strong, hind toe 
longer than middle. Sitta europea is the 
Common Nuthatch. 


*sit’-tand, * sit/-tende, pr. par. or a, 
{[Sir.] Sitting, becoming, beseeming 


* sitte, v.i. &¢. [Srr.] 


Se s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from sitta 
q.v. 

Ornith.: A genus of Sittine, with six 
species, from Australia and New Guinea. 


sit’-tér, s. [Eng. sit; -er.] 
1. One who sits. 


“And he cam and took of the righthond of the 
sitter in the trone the book.”— Wycliffe : Apocalips v. 


2. One who sits for his portrait, 
3. A bird that sits or incubates. 


“ The oldest hens are reckoned the best sitters; and 
the youngest the best layers."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 


Fa eee gi ee ee 
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¢ sit’-ti-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sitt(a); Lat. 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -id@.) [Sirrin.] 


sit-ti-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sitt(a); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Ornith.: Nuthatches; a sub-family of 
Certhiide, with six genera and thirty-one 
species. (Formerly made a family, Sittide.) 
Outer toe longer than inner, and united as 
far as first joint to middle toe. They are small 
tree-creeping birds, widely distributed. 


sit’-tine, o. [Sirmmy£.] Of or pertaining to 
the Sittine or Nuthatches, 


sit’-ting, pr. par., a., &s. [Srv] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1, Resting on the haunches or lower ex- 
tremity of the body ; seated. 

2. Incubating, brooding : as, a sitting hen. 

3. Perched, or resting on the legs, as birds. 

4, Having a seat ina council, assembly, &c. : 
&8, a sitting member of Parliament. 

5. Occupying a seat in an official capacity ; 
holding a court : as, a sitting judge. 

II. Bot. : Sessile. 

C. As substantive 

1. The act or state of one who sits; the 
posture of being on a seat. 

2, The act of one who sits for his portrait ; 
the occasion on which or the time during 
which one sits for his portrait, bust, model, &c. 

“ Few good pictures have been finished at one sit- 
ting.”—Dryden. 

3. Incubation ; a resting on eggs for hatch- 
ing, as fowls. 

‘Whilst the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird 
takes his stand upon « neighbouring bough, and 
amuses her with his songs during the whole time of 
her sitting."— Addison. ‘ 

4, A session; a meeting for business; the 
Meeting or presence of any body of men in 
their official seats for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 


“ The sitting closed in great agitation.”—Macaulay > 
Hist Eng., ch. xiii. 


5. The holding of a court of justice. 

6. The time during which one sits, as at 
cards, books, work, or the like. 

“ For the understanding of any one of St. Paul's 
epistles, I read it all through at one sitting.”—Locke, 

7. The space occupied by one person in @ 
church or other place of regular meeting. 

8. A set of eggs placed under a hen for 
hatching. When no number is specified, it 
usually consists of twelve or thirteen. 


sitting-room, s. 

1. Sufficient space or room for sitting in: 
as, There was no sitting-room in the hall. 

2. An apartment or room for sitting in; a 
parlour. 


git’-u-ate, a. [Low Lat. situatus, pa. par. of 
situo = to place, to locate, from Lat. situs = 
a site (q.v.). ] 
1. Placed or located with relation to other 
objects ; permanently fixed ; situated. 


“TI know where it is sitwate.’—Shakesp.: Love's 
Labour's Lost, i, 2. 


* 2, Placed, consisting. 
“* Pleasure situate in hill and dale.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 641. 
* sit’-u-ate, v.t. [SiruatTs,a.] To place, to 
locate. 


“A painter would situate a beggar under a trium- 
hal a Works, il, (Author to the 
er, 


git/-u-at-éd, a. (Eng. situat(e); -ed.] 

1. Having a situation, seat, or position ; 
seated, placed, or located with relation to 
other objects : as, a house situated on a hill, a 

' town situated on the sea-coast, &c. 

2. Placed or being in any state or condition 

with reiation to other men or things. 


“Thus situated, we began to clear places in the 
woods."—Cook: Second Voyage, bk. i., ch. iv. 


sit-u-a/-tion, s. [Fr.] [Srrvare, a.] 
1, Position, place, seat, or location with 
relation to other objects. 
“Prince Cesarini has a palace in a pleasant situa- 
tion.” —Addison; On Italy. 
2. Condition, state, or position with relation 
to society or circumstances. 


““We hoped to enjoy with ease what, in our situa- 
tion, might be called the luxuries of life.”"—Cook: 
Second Voyage, bk. i., ch. iv. 


3. Temporary condition of affairs ; circum- 
stances ; position of affairs. 
“The utter incapacity of the Union authorities to 
grasp the situation. ’—Field, Oct. 17, 1885, 
4. Hence, a point or conjuncture in a play. 
5, Place, office, permanent employment ; 
as, He has a situation under government. 


§] Situation is said generally of objects as 
they respect others ; condition as they respect 
themselves. Situation and condition are either 
permanent or temporary ; case is a species of 
temporary condition. Situation and condition 
are said of that which is contingent and 
changeable ; state, signifying that position in 
which one stands, is said of that which is 
comparatively stable and established. (Crabb.) 


si1-ttis, s. [Lat.] 


Bot. :; The position occupied by an organ. 


sitz,-s. [Ger.=achair.] (See compound.) 


sitz-bath, s. A hip-bath, in which a 
person assumes a sitting posture; a bath 
taken in a sitting posture. 


si-iim, s. [Gr. ctoy (sion) =a marsh or meadow 


plant, probably Siwm latifolium.]} 

Bot.: Water-parsnip; a genus of Umbel- 
liferee, family Amminide. Bracts and brac- 
teoles many ; calyx-teeth sinall or obsolete ; 
petals obcordate, with an inflected point, 
white ; carpels with five rather obtuse ribs, 
and two or more vitte in the interstices ; 
suture with vitte; fruit ovate or globose, 
subdidymons, crowned by the depressed base 
of the reflexed styles. Known species four ; 
two, Siwm latifoliwm, the Broad-leaved, and 
S. augustifolium, the Narrow-leaved Water- 
parsnip, are British. The first is three or 
four feet high, the second is smaller, S. 
sisarum is the Skillet (q.v.). 


Si’-va, + Si-wa, s. [Sansc., &., from Sans. 


giva = happy, hapyiness.] 

1. Brahmanism: The Destroyer and Repro- 
ducer; the third person of the Hindoo triad. 
Modern views of Siva seem to have been 
evolved from two distinct germs, one Aryan, 
the other Turanian. The Aryans of Vedic 
times, deeply impressed on hearing the noise 
and viewing the devastation produced by a 
cyclone, framed the conception of Rudra, the 
Roarer, or Storm-god, afterwards developed 
into Siva, the Destroyer. Reflecting next 
that the death of 
living organisms 
cleared the way for 
younger and more 
fruitful life, they 
added the concep- 
tion of Siva, the 
Reproducer as well 
as the Destroyer. 
The Turanian abo- 
rigines were in that 
state of religious 
barbarism when 
every god is an 
object of terror. 
When converted to 
Brahmanisin, they 
had to choose be- s 
tween Vishnu, the SIVA. 
Preserver, and Siva, 
the Destroyer (Brahma having become nearly 
obsolete), and instinctively preferred Siva as 
their patron divinity. The image of Siva, 
on the Brahmanical conception, is a man of 
fair colour, in profound thought, with the 
symbol of the Ganges above his head, and the 
Brahman-bull (q.v.) at his side. The Tura- 
nians added a necklace of skulls, a collar of 
twining serpents, a tiger skin and a club with 
a human head at the end, five faces and four 
arins; his wife is Durga, or Kali; the Linga 
(q.v.) is his symbol, and the chief form in 
which he is now worshipped in India. [Sarva.] 

2. Astron. (Of the form Siwa): [ASTEROID, 

0). 

3. Ornith.: A genus of Liotrichide, with 
three species, from the Himalayas. 


Si-va/-lik, Si-wa/-lik, Sé-wa’-lik (w 


as Vv), s. [Froin Siva (q.v.). ] 

1. Geog. : The name given to a range of Indian 
hills, otherwise called the Sub-Himalayas, 
running parallel to the main chain, and gene- 
rally consisting of two ranges separated by 
a broad doon or valley, the southern slope 
overlooking the plain of the Ganges. 

2. Geol. (Pl.): The Siwalik strata. 


Sivalik-strata, s. pl. 

Geol.: Certain freshwater strata found tn 
the Sivalik Hills in Sirmoor, &c. They 
were originally regarded as Miocene, but Mr, 
Blauford believes that, while the Lower Si- 
valik or Nahun beds are not older than Upper 
Miocene, the mass of the strata is Pliocene. 
They have been investigated by Dr. Hugh 
Falconer, Sir Proby T. Cautley, Lieuts. Baker 
& Durand (Sir Henry Durand), and by the 
Geological Survey of India—leading toa series 
of publications beginning in Calcutta in 1836, 
They yielded mollusca belonging chiefly to 
living species. Forty-eight genera and ninety- 
three species of mammalia, some recent, 
others extinct, have been described; they 
include Macacus, Semnopithecus, Felis, 
Machairodus, Elephas, Mastodon, Rhinocer- 
os, Equus, Hipparion, Hippopotamus, Cer- 
vus, Sivatherium, Antilope, Capra, Ovis, 
Camelus, Mus, and Hystrix. Some species 
have lingered on in the Nerbuddah and the 
Godavery Valley to the Pleistocene, with 
flint implements, 


Si-van, s. (Heb. YD (sivan); Pers. sefend- 
armad; Pehlevi sapandomad; Zend g¢penté 
armaiti.] The third month of the Hebrew 
year. It extended fiom the new moon of 
June to that of July. (Esther viii. 9.) 


t si-va-thér’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. siva- 
ther(ium) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 


Paleont.: A family of Cavicornia, proposed 
by Dr. Murie, for the reception of Sivather- 
ium (q.v.), which he regards as most nearly 
related to the Antilocapride. 


si-va-_thér-i-tim, s. [Eng., &c. Siva, 1, 
and Gr. @npiov (thérion) = a wild beast.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Antilopide or Siva- 
theride, with one species, Sivatherium gigan- 
teum, discovered by Falconer and Cautley in 
the Sivalik 
Hills. [S1v- 
ALIK - STRA*+ 
ra.] Itmust 
have been 
far larger 
than any 
living Ru- 
minant, for 
the skull 
was nearly 
as long as 
that of an 
elephant, 
Dr.Falconer 
(Paleont. SKULL OF SIVATHERIUM. 
Notes, ed. ; 
Murchison), considered that it connected the 
Ruminantia with the Pachydermata. It had 
two pairs of horns; the anterior pair simple, 
the posterior possessing two snags or branches, 
[BRAMATHERIUM.] (See extract.) 
“That the Sivatherium had a pugs long proboscis, 
tactile and prehensile, as in the Elephant, or, toa 
lessened extent, as in the Tapir, does not seem to be 
established. Falconer and Cautley, from the structure 
of the facial bones, infer as much. The bones of the 
face of Sivutherium and Saiga assimilate closely in 
pavemy and individually correspond ; and, as in the 
atter we have a soft, flabby, enlarged, patulous nostril 
of moderate dimension, it follows, as a matter of prob- 
ability, that the same existed in the former, as in the 
Elk and others. For it is to be borne in mind, when 
we attribute a pachyderm’s trunk to the Sinatherium, 
that the animal had large, heavy horns occipital and 
re-frontal, a circumstance vastly ditierent from the 
Jephant and Tapir."—Dr. Murie, in Geol. Mag., 1871, 
p. 442, 


si-ver, s. [Syver.] 
* siv’-6r, v.i, [Etym. doubtful.) To simmer. 


siv’-vens, s. [SiBBens.] 


six, * sixe, a. &s. [A.8. siz, siex, syr; cogn, 

with Dut. zes; Icel., Dan., & Sw. sex; O. H. 
Ger. sehs; Ger. sechs; Fr. six; Goth. sarhs; 
Russ. sheste; Wel. chwech; Gael. & Irish se; 
Lat. sex; Gr. e& (hex); Lith. czeszi; Pers. 
& Sanse. shash ; Sp. & Port. seis; Ital. sei.] 

A. As adj.: Amounting to the sum or 
number of twice three ; one more than five. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number of six, or twice three. 

2. A symbol representing such number, ag 
6 or Vi. 


(1) The Sia Acts: 

Hist.: 1 Geo. IV., ce. 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, & 9, 
passed in 1819, to suppress seditious meet- 
ings and publications. Called also the Gag- 
ging Acts. : 


boil, Dé}; pdt, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=~£ 
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Six—sizing 


(2) The Six Articles : 

Hist.: The popular name for the Act 
31 Hen. VIII., c. 14, technically called ‘‘ An 
Act for Abolishing Diversity of Opinion.” It 
provided that if any one by word of mouth 
or in writing denied the real presence, or 
affirmed that communion in both kinds was 
necessary, or that priests might marry, or 
that vows of chastity might be broken, or 
that private masses should not be used, or 
that auricular confession was inexpedient, 
he should be deemed guilty of felony. Called 
also the Bloody Statute, and the Whip with 
Six Strings. Repealed by 1 Eliz., c. 1. 

* (8) The Sia Clerks in Chancery: 

Law: Six officers who received and filed 
all proceedings in Chancery, signed office 
copies, attended court to read the pleadings, 
&c. The office of the clerks, which was of 
great antiquity, was abolished by 5 & 6 Vict., 
¢. 103. 


(4) To be at six and seven or (more commonly) 
at sizes and sevens: To be in a state of dis- 


order or confusion, 
** Allis uneven, 
And everything is left at siz and seven.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1,; ti. L 


six-banded armadillo, s. [Poyov.] 

six-belted clear-wing, s. 

Entom.: Sesia ichneumoniformis, a hawk- 
moth found at Ramsgate, Margate, &e. The 
larva feeds on Helleborus fetidus. 


six-gilled shark, s. [Notipanvs.] 


six-o’-clock flower, s. 

Bot.: Ornithogalum umbellatum. Named 
from the early closing of the flowers. (Britten 
¢ Holland.) 


Six-principle Baptists, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: An American sect of Baptists, 
elaiming descent from the original settlement 
of Roger Williams at Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, in 1630. The Six Principles from which 
they derive their name, are Repentance from 
dead works, Faith towards God, the Doctrine 
of Baptism, Laying on of Hands, Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, and Eternal Judgment 
(Heb. v. 1-3). 

six-shafted bird of paradise, s. 

Ornith. : Parotia senpennis. Called also the 
Six-plumed Bird of Paradise. [Paroria.] 

six-shooter, s. A colloquial name for a 
six-chambered revolver. 

six-spot burnet-moth, s. [BurNer- 
MOTH. } 

six-striped rustic, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Noctua 
umbrosa. 


Six, s. [See compound.) 


Six’s thermometer, s. 

Physics: A form of thermometer invented 
by Six in 1782, which regulated the maximum 
and minimum temperature occurring between 
observations. It has since been modified by 
Dr. Miller and Mr. Cassella. [THERMOMETER. ] 


six’-ain, s. [Fr.] A stanza of six verses, 
sixe, s. [See def.] 


Chem.: Gmelin’s name for propylene, from 
containing six atoms of hydrogen. 


six’-fold, a. (Eng. siz, and fold.] Six times 
repeated ; six times as many or as Much, 


six’-penge, s. [Eng. six, and pence.] 


1. An English silver coin of the value of. 


six pennies, or halfa shilling. 
- 2. The value of six pennies or half a shil- 
ng. 


six-—pen-ny, a. (Eng. siz, and penny.] Worth 
oe eree® costing sixpence: as, a sixpenny 
0a. 
* sixpenny-strikers, s. pl. Petty foot- 
pads. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., ii. 1.) gs 
six’-score, a. [Eng. siz, and score] Six 
times twenty ; one hundred and twenty. 
aix’-teén, a. &s. [A.S. siztine, siztyne.] 
A. As adj.: Amounting to six and ten; 
consisting of six and ten, 
B. As substantive: 
1. The sum of six and ten. 


2. A symbol representing such number : as, 
16 or xvi. 


six’-ty, a. & s. 


siz-ar-ship, s. 


[Sexro-DEciMo.} 
[Eng. sixteen; -th.] 


six’-teen-mo, s. 


six’-teéenth, a. &s. 
A. As adjective: 
1. Next in order after the fifteenth; the 
ordinal of sixteen. 

2. Being one of sixteen equal parts into 
which a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of sixteen equal parts 
into which a whole is divided. 

2. Music: The replicate of the ninth; an 
interval consisting of two octaves. and a second. 


sixth, * sixte, * sexte, a. &s. [A.8. sizta.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Next in order after the fifth ; the ordinal 
of six. 

2. Being one of six equal parts into which 
& whole is divided. 

B. As substantive? 

1. Ord. Lang.: A sixth part; one of six 
equal parts into which a whole is divided. 

2. Music: A hexachord ; an interval of two 
kinds: the minor sixth, consisting of three 
tones and two semitones major, and the major 
sixth, consisting of four tones and a major 
semitone. 

{ Chord of the sixth: 

Music: The first inversion of the common 
chord ; it consists of a note with its minor 
third and minor sixth, 


sixth’-ly, adv. [Eng. sizth; -ly.] In the 
sixth place. 


“Sizthly, living creatures have more diversity of 
organs than plants."—Baeon. 


six’-ti-eth, a. &s. (Eng. sizty; -th.] 


A, As adjective: 


1. Coming next after the fifty-ninth; the 
ordinal of sixty. 
2. Being one of sixty equal parts into which 
a whole is divided. 
B., As subst. : One of sixty equal parts into 
which a whole is divided. 
{A.8. sixtig.] 
A, As adj.: Ten times six. 
B. As substantive: 
1, One sum of ten times six, 
2. A symbol representing such number, as 
60 or lx. 
: sixty-fold,a. Sixty times as much oras 
great. 


siz-a-ble, size’-a-ble, a. [Eng. size (1); 


-able.] 
1. Of considerable size or bulk. 
“ Yearli which in three years have grown into 
sizeable jack.”"—Field, Jan. 2, 1486, 
nd Being of reasonable or suitable size or 


“He should be purged, sweated, vomited and starved 
till he come to a sizeable belk.”—Arbuthnot. 


siz-ar, * siz-ér, s.  [Eng. size) (1); -ar.] 
One of a class of students in the universities 
of Cambridge and Dublin who pay lower fees 
than the ordinary students, being pecuniarily 
assisted by the benefactions of founders or 
other charitable persons. They had formerly 
to perform certain menial offices, but these 
are not now required of them. The corre- 
sponding term at Oxford is Servitor (q.v.). 


(Eng. sizar; -ship.] The 
position or standing of a sizar. 


size (1), * sige, s. [A shortened form of assize 

or assise, the usual word for an allowance or 
settled portion of bread, &c., doled out for a 
particular price or given to a dependent. The 
assize of bread or fuel was the ordinance for 
the sale of bread or fuel, laying down price, 
length, weight, thickness, &c. Hence size 
came to mean dimension, magnitude, &c., 
generally, as at present. (Skeat.)] 

* 1, A settled allowance or quantity. 

“To scant my sizes.” Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4. 

* 2. A farthing’s worth of bread or drink, 
which scholars at Cambridge had at the 
buttery. (Blount.) 


*3. (Pl.): Assize, assizes. (Beaum. & 
Fletcher.) 


4, Extent of volume or surface ; dimensions, 
whether great or small; comparative magni- 


tude; bulk. (Shakesp,: Troil. & Cress., iv. 5.) 


5. A conventional relative measurement of 
dimension, applied to various articles, ag 
gloves, boots, shves, hats, &c. 

* 6. Measure, in a figurative sense ; amount, 
form. 

“In clamours of all sizes.” 
Shakesp. : Complaint of a Lover, 21. 

*7, Condition as to standing, position in 
society, rank, character, or the like. 

“ They do not consider the difference between ela 
borate discourses, delivered to princes or parliameu 
and a plain sermon, for the middling or lower size o! 
people.” —Swift. 

8. A gauge for measuring; specif., an in- 
strument for measuring pearls. A aumber of 
perforated gauges are fastened together by @ 
rivet at one end. 

"| Size is a general term, including all 
manner of dimension or measurement ; magni- 
tude is employed in science or in an abstract 
sense to denote some specific measurement ; 
greatness is applied in the same sense to 
objects in general. Size is indefinite; magni- 
tude and greatness always suppose something 
great, and bulk denotes a considerable degree 
of greatness. (Crabb.) 


size-roll,s. A small piece of parchment 
added to some part of a roll or record. 


size-stick, s. The shoemaker’s measuring: 
stick to determine the length of feet. 


size (2), syse, s. [Ital. sisa, an abbrev. of 
assisa = size, an assize or session. Size (1) 
and size (2) are thus essentially the same word. 
(Skeat.)] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A gelatinous solution made by boiling 
the skin and membraneous tissues of animals 
to a jelly, and used by painters, paper-makers, 
and in many other trades. [IsIncLass, GLUE.]} 

2. Anything resembling size in being ¢‘u- 
tinous and viscid; specif., a thick, tenacious 
kind of varnish used by gilders ; gold-size. 

IL Pathol., &c.: [Burry-coat.] 


size-box, s. 
Ropemaking ; A-box through which cordage 
is drawn in the process of sizing. 


size (1), v.t. &%. [Sizz (1), 8.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1, To fix or determine the standard of. 

{ To size up: To form an estimate or opinion 
of (a person or thing). 

2. To adjust or arrange according to size or 
bulk; specif., to take the size of soldiers 
with the view of placing them in the ranks 
according to their sizes ; to arrange according 
to sizes or statures. 

* 3. To swell; to increase the size or bulk of. — 


“To size your belly out with shoulder fees.” 
Beaum. & Flet,: Wit at several Weapons, ii. 1. 


4, Mining: To sort or separate, as ore, or 
the finer from the coarser parts of metal, by 
sifting through a wire sieve. 

B. Intrans.: At Cambridge University, to 
order food or drink from the buttery, in addi- 
tion to the regularcommons. [BaTTEL.] 

{ To size up to: To prove equal to (a situa- 
tion or emergency, &c.). 

size (2), v.t. [Size (2), s.] To cover with size; 
to prepare with size. 

size’-a-ble, a. [SizaBiz.] 

sized, a. [Eng. siz(e) (1); -ed.]) Having s 
particular size or magnitude. Now used onl 
in compounds, as middle-sized, i 
medium-sized. &c. 

siz-el,s. [ScissEL.] 


siz’-€r, s. [S1zar.] 

* 1. A sizar (q.v.). 

2. A machine of perforated plates to sort 
articles of varying sizes, as the coffee-sizers 
of Ceylon and Rio. 

3. A gauge, as the bullet-sizer, which has 
holes to determine the size of bullets, 


* siz’-6rs, s. pl. [Scrssors.] 
*giz'-i-néss, s. {Eng. sizy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being sizy ; glutinousness, 


viscosity. 
“ Cold is capable Kok pxotucing: a sixinosnand eiacestte 


in the blood.”—Ar' 


siz-ing (1), s. (Eng. siz(e) (1) 5 -ing.] 
1. The act or process of adjusting ot 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, f4ll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,@=6; ey=4; qu=ky 
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arranging according to size; specif., the act 
of sorting ore, &c., into grades according to 
size. 

2. Cambridge University: Food or drink 
ordered by a student from the buttery ; a size. 


sizing-cistern, s. A form of ore- 
separator which acts upon the metalliferous 
slime from the stainping-mill. 


@iz-ing (2), s. [Eng. siz(e) (2); -ing.] 
1, The act or process of covering with size. 
2. The glutinous material used in such 
operation ; size. , 
sizing-machine, s. 
siziig cotton warp-threads. 


_*giz’-y, a. [Eng. siz(e) (2); -y.] Containing, 
consisting of, or resembling size; glutinous, 
viscous, ropy ; adhesive like size, 

‘The blood let the first time florid ; aftera second 
Ame sizy."—Arbuthnot.: On Diet, ch, iv, 
-si-zygiim, 
sizzle, v.i. ie frequent. of siss (q.v.).] To 
dry or shrivel up with a hissing noise by the 
action of fire. (Prov. & Amer.) 


“To test whether the fat is hot enough, when the 
sizzling bas ceased for a minute or two, and.the smoke 
begins to appear, drop a sinall squure of bread into it.” 
—Scribner's Magazine, March, 1880, p. 788. 


siz’-zle,s. (Sizzix, v.] A hissing noise. 


skAd’-dle, a. &s. [From scath =hurt.] 
A. As adj.: Hurtful, mischievous. (Prov.) 


B. As subst.: Hurt, damage, mischief. 
(Prov.) 


skad'-don, s. 
bryo of a bee. 


* skaf-faut, * skaf-fold, s. 


skail, skale, v.t. & 1. [SCALE, v.] 
A. Trans. : To disperse, to seatter, to spill. 
(Scotch.) 
B. Intrans.: To separate, to disperse, as 
the members of an assembly, 


skain (1), *skeane, skene, skéin, 
*skayne, s. [Ir. & Gael. sgian =a knife ; 
Wel. ysgien =a slicer, a scimitar.] A dagger, 
a knife. 


An apparatus for 


(Syzyarum.] 


[Etym. doubtful] The em- 


[ScaFFroLD.] 


villany, may er his” 
without suspiciomy of any, carry his head-peece, his 
eG) Ae pistol ‘ff “he please, "—Spenser: State of 
‘relan 


skain (2), 8. {Ske1n.] 


*skains'-mate, s.. [Eng. skain (1), and mate.] 
A comrade or brother in arms. 


“Tam none of his skainsmates,” 
hakesp.. Romeo & Juliet, il, 4. 


mantle goe -privily armed 


“ He, or any <<! that is disposed to mischief or | 


skaith, s. (Scaru.] Hurt, damage. 
skkald, s. [Scatp.] 
skall, v.t. [Scar, v.]. To climb. 


‘skar, skair, v.i. [Scare,v.] To take flight; 
to be scared. (Scotch.) 


_skar, skair, a. &s. [Sxar, v.] 
A. As adj. : Scared, frightened. 
B. As subst.: Fright, scare. 


skart, scart, v.t. [Scrat, v.] (Scotch.) 


skart, scart, s ([SKART, v.] A scratch. 
(Scutch.) 


skat,s. [Scat.] 


skate (1), * scate, *skeat, s. [Icel. skata; 
“bg skata, from Lat. siuaatus, squatina = a 
skate.] 


Ichthy. : The popular name of any individual 
of a section of the genus Raja (q.v.), differing 
from the Rays proper in having a long pointed 
snout. [Ray Onl Numerous species occur 
on the coast of the United States. Of these 

may be named Raja erinacea, the Tobacco-box 
Skate; R. eglantena, the Briar Skate; R. levis, 
the Smooth or Barndoor Skate. These are 
Atlantic coast fishes; the Pacific coast has 
Rt. inornata and R. binoculata, the latter a 
large species which attains a length of six feet. 
Hurope also possesses a number of species, of 
which R. marginata, the White Skate, is fre- 
= arm eight feet long. 2. batis, the True 
kate, also attains a large size. FR. vomer, the 
Long-nosed Skate, has its snout exceedingly 
’ prolonged. Skates are voracious fishes, feeding 


along the bottom. They are often caught 
as food fishes in European waters, large num- 
bers being brought to market by the trawlers. 
The greatly expanded pectoral fins are eaten. 
The flesh is apt to be coarse. 


‘The yawl, which had been left upon the shoal, 
returned with three turtles and a large skeat.”—Cook ¢ 
First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


skate barrows, s. pl. [SEA-PURSES.] 
skate-sucker, s. [PoNTOBDELLA.] 


skate (2), * scheets, * skeates, * scate, s. 
[Prop. skates (s.), with a pl, skateses, from Dut. 
schaatsen = skates.] A contrivance consisting 
of a steel runner or ridge fixed either to a 
wooden sole with straps and buckles or laces, 
attached to fasten it to the boot, or to a light 
iron framework having clamps or other means 
of attachment to the boot, and used to enable 
a person to propel himself along the ice. 
[ROLLER-SKATE.] 


skate (3), s. A condition of partial intoxica- 
tion; also, a worn-out race-horse. (U.S. Slang.) 
skate, v.i. [SkaTr (2), s.] To slide or move 


along the ice on skates. 
“ 4 Dutchman skating upon the ice.”—Search ; hg 


of Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii., ch. xxiii. 
skat’-ér, s. [Eng. skat(e), v.; -er.] One Rite 
skates. 
skat’-ing3 pr. par. ora. [SKATE, v.] 
skating-rink, s. The same as RINK, s., 2. 
skayle,s. [Kayur.] A skittle, a ninepin. 


skean, skeen, s. [Sxarn(1),s.] Along knife 
or short sword used by the Irish and the 
Highlanders of Scotland. 


“A long knife called a skean.”—Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. xii. 


skean-dhu, s. A knife worn by High- 
landers when in full costume, stuck in the 
stocking, 
*gke/-at, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
Astron. : A fixed star, 6 Pegasi. 
ské-dad’-dle, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
allied to scwd.] To betake one’s self hurriedly 
to flight; to run away as in a panic; to fly in 
terror. (A word of American origin.) 


skeed, s. [SkID.] 
skeel (1), s. [Sxrzu.] (Scotch.) 


skeel (2), s. [Allied to scale and shell.) A 
shallow wooden vessel for holding milk or 


cream. (Scotch.) 
skeel’-y, a. (Eng. skeel (1); -y.] Skilful, 
eunning. 


“Tt wad hae taen a skeely man to hae squared wi’ 
her.”—Scott ; Antiquary, ch. xxix. 


skeen, s. [SKEAN.] 
skeér, v.t. [Scarz, v.] To frighten. (Amer. 
collog.) 


“*T seen they was mighty skeered,’ said he, ‘and 
took me for the devil or some other sea varmint.’”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Jan., 1880, p. 332. 


skeer’-y, skéar’-y, a. 
Scared, afraid. (Prov.) 


“Women et skeary, and desperate afraid of being 
compromised.”"— Hawley Smart : Struck Down, ch. xi. 


skeet, s. [Etym. doubtful] 


Naut.: A scoop used for throwing water 
on the sails and decks. 


skég, s. [Icel. skegg=a beard, the beak or 
cutwater of a ship.] 
1. Naut.:; A knee which unites and braces 
the stern-post and keel of a boat. 


“It is protected by a skeg, or depressed convex pro- 
jection of wood and SORE or copper alone,”—Century 
Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 6 


2. (Pl.): A kind of sat 
*3, A kind of wild plum. 


“That kind of peaches or apricots which bee called 
tuberes, love better to be gratted either upon a skeg or 
wild plumb stocke, or quince."—P, Holland ; Plinie, 
bk. xvii., ch. x. 


skeg-shore, s. 
Shipbuild.: One of several pieces of plank 
put up endways under the skeg of a heavy 


ship, to steady her after-part a little at the 
moment of launching. 


skég’-gér, s. [Gael.] (See extract) 


“Little salmons, called skeggers, are bred of Ae 
sick salmon, that might not go to the sea."—Walton 
Angler, ch. vii. 


[Eng. skeer; -y.] 


skeigh, skiégh (gh guttural), a. [Sny, a. 
Proud, nice, high-mettled, skittish, coy. 
“When thou an’ I were young and skvigh.” 
Burns: To His Auld Mare, 
skéin (1), s. [SxKarN (1).] 
skéin (2), skain, *skeyne, s. [Ir. sgainne 
=a flaw, crack, fissure, a skein or clue of 
thread ; O. Fr. escwigne.] 

1, A shaved split of osier. 

2. A flock of wild geese or swans. 

“A punt-gun was fired into a skein of brent geese 

and wild swans.”—Duaily Telegraph, Jan. 23, 1886. 

3. Spinning: A quantity of yarn from the 
reel, of silk, wool, cotton, or flax. Of cotton 
it contains eighty threads of fifty-four inches ; 
seventeen skeins make a hank, 

“Drew from the reel on the table a snowy skein of her 
spinning. Longfellow. Miles Standish, viii. 

4, Vehicle: A metallic strengthening band 
or thimble on the wooden arm of an axle, 
The ordinary skein consists of three straps, 
let into slots in the arm. 


skél’-dér, s.  [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
allied to skellum (q.v.).} A vagabond, a 
vagran 


skél’-dér; v.¢. ort. [SKELDER, 8.] To swindle, 
to trick. 
“ Wandering abroad to skelder for a shilling.” 
Marmion; Fine Companion, tii. 4. 
*slx6l-et, s. [SKELETON.] Amummy. (Hol- 
land: Plutarch's Morals; Explan. of Words.) 


* sk6l'-6t-al, a. [Eng. skelet(on) ; -al.] Of on 
pertaining to a skeleton, 


skél-6-t0l’-0-Zy, s. [Eng. skelet(on); suff. 
-ology.] 
Med.: The branch of anatomy which treats 
of the skeleton. (Dunglison.) 


skél'-8-ton, *scél’-é-ton, s. & a. [Gr. 

okedetorv (skeleton) = a dried body, a mummy. 
from oxederés (skeletos)= dried up, parched 3 
okéddAw (skello) = to dry up, to parch.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Literally : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* (1) A dried mummy. 

(2) In the same sense as IT. 


(3) The supporting framework of anything 3 
the principal parts which support anything, 
but without the appendages. 


(4) A very lean or thin person. 


(5) An outline, rough draft, or sketch of any 
kind; the heads and outline of a literary com- 
position. 

“The dead carcase or skeleton of the old Moschical 
philosophy, namely the atomical physiology.”—Oud- 
worth ; Intellectual System, p. 51. 

2. Fig.: Something annoying, usually kept 

secret. 

“No skeleton is allowed to ae peacefully in his 
cupboard.” ’_ Daily News, Oct., 1886. 

II. Anat. : The support or framework of an 
animal body, in life protecting the central 
parts of the nervous system, and forming a 
fulcrum for the limbs. It is made up of 
different parts—in the human adult of 198 
separate bones. The skeleton proper con- 

- sists of the skull and bones of the trunk, 
the pectoral and pelvic limbs forming the 
appendicular skeleton, the whole constitut- 
ing the interior or endoskeleton. This, 
when removed from the body for purposes of 
examination and study, is termed a natural 
skeleton, if connected by the dried ligaments ; 
an artificial skeleton, if the various bones are 
joined together by wire; and a disarticulated 
skeleton, if the bones are separated from each 
other. In the majority of vertebrates the 
skeleton is osseous ; in some fishes it is carti- 
laginous, and in the Lancelet (Branchiostoma 
lanceolatwm) the vertebral column is reduced 
to a notuchord. [CHORDA-DORSALIS.] Owel 
looks upon the endoskeleton as a whole made 
up of three parts: the neuroskeleton, the 
scleroskeleton, and the splanchnoskeleton. 
(See these words.) In the typical skeleton 
the axial or chief portion comprises the skull, 
the vertebral column, the sternum, and the 
ribs. The anterior or pectoral portion of the 
appendicular skeleton consists of the humer- 
us, the radius and ulna, and the carpals, 
metacarpals, and phalanges. The posterior or 
pelvic portion consists of the femur, the tibia 
- and fibula, the tarsals, metatarsals, and phal- 
anges. In the Pinnipedia, Cetacea, and 
Fishes all four limbs are modified ; in Bats and 


ae Out, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; ‘sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, ane 
-Cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiim. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. 
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Birds the pectoral limbs are converted into 
organs of flight; in the Pythons the pelvic, 
and in some lizards—e.g., the British Slow- 
worm—both pelvic and pectoral liiabs are ru- 
dimentary. [Vestice.] There is no endoskele- 
ton in the Invertebrata, though the internal 
bone of some of the Cephalopoda may fore- 
shadow the neuro-, as the phragmacoue fore- 
shadows the splanchnoskeleton, The arma- 
dillo, crocodile, and the sturgeon among Ver- 
tebrates, and the crab and lobster among In- 
vertebrates, are familiar examples of animals 
furnished with an exo- or dermoskeleton (q.V.). 

B. As adj.: Containing only the heads or 
outlines : as, a skeleton sermon. 


G There is a skeleton in every house: Every 
house or family has its own peculiar trouble 
or annoyance. The expression probably arose 
from a secret murder being made known by 
the accidental discovery of the skeleton of the 
murdered person. 

Skeleton-Army, s. An organization 
framed to dispute with the Salvation Army 
(q.v.) the possession of the streets. It was 
soon broken up. 

skeleton-bill, s. A signed blank-paper 
stamped with a bill-stamp, The subscriber 
is held the drawer or acceptor, as it may be, 
of any bill afterwards written above his name 
for any sum which the stamp will cover. 


skeleton-frame, s. 

Spinning: A kind of frame in which the 
usual can is replaced by a skeleton, 

skeleton-key, s. A key of skeleton 
form, a large portion of the web being removed 
to adapt it to avoid the wards and impedi- 
ments in a lock. 


skeleton-plough, s. 

Agric.; A plough in which the parts bear- 
ing against the soil are made in skeleton form 
to lessen friction. 


sixeleton-proof, s. 

Engr.: A proof of print or engraving with 
the inscription outlined in hair strokes only, 
such proofs being earlier than those having 
the inscription in ordinary letters. 


skeleton-regiment, s. 

Mil. ; A regiment, the officers, &c., of which 
are kept up after the men are disbanded, with 
a view to future service, 


skeleton-screw, s. 


Zool.: Caprella linearis. Called also Spectre 
Shrimp, and Skeleton shrimp. 


skeleton-shrimp, s. (SKELETON-scREW.) 
skeleton-suit, s. A suit of clothes con- 
sisting of a tight-fitting jacket and a pair of 


trousers, the trousers being buttoned to the 
jacket. 


* gk6l-6-ton, v.t. [SKELETON, 8.) 

1, To skeletonize. 

2. To draft in outline, 

“ He skeletons his act, then clothes it with lai 
adorns its Ataacemeans and fally work nda ty 
climax,"—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 26, 1883. 

“gk0l'-6-ton-ize, v.t. (Eng. skeleton; -ize.] To 
form into a skeleton ; to make a skeleton of. 


akél-loch (ch guttural), s. (Gael. sgaile.] 
1, A shrill ery. 
2. Wild mustard ; charlock (q.v.). 


@kél-lim, s. [Dan. skielm =a rogue, a knave; 
Dut: & Ger. schelm.]) A worthless’ fellow, a 
scoundrel. (Scotch.) 


“She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, Dinaterny drunken blellum,” 
urns: Tam O'Shanter, 


@kél-ly, v.i. (Dan. skele; Sw. skela.] To 
squint. (Scotch.) 


“Tt is the very man!’ said Bothwell; ‘ 
aay with one eye !'"—Scott: Ow iene 


skél'-l¥, 8. & a. [SKELLY, v.] 
A, As subst. ; A squint. 
B, As adj. : Squinting. 


8k6)-1Y, s, (For etym. and def, see extract,] 


“The Chub is the Skelly of the waters of Cumb 
land, 80 called on account of the Jarge si: seales,” 
—Yarvell: Brit, Fishes (ed, 8rd), oe sia pa 


ake Oe (Gael. sgealp.] To strike, to slap. 


“To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like me.” 
Burns: Address to the Dett, 
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skélp (1), s. (Gael. sgealp.] 
1, A blow, a slap. 
2. A squall ; a heavy fall of rain. (Scotch.) 


skélp (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A strip of 
aaa is bent and welded into a tube to 


form a gun-barrel, or pipe. 


skén, v.i. (Cf. Sw. skela=to squint, skelning 
== squinting.) To squint. (Prov.) 


ské/-né-a, s. [Named after Dr, Skene, of 
Aberdeen, a contemporary of Linneus.] 

Zool. : A genus of Littorinide, made by Tate 
the type of a family Skeneide. Shell minute, 
orbicular, few whorled; peristome continu- 
ous, entire, round; operculum paucispiral. 
Number of species doubtful. Distribution, 
Norway and Britain, &. Found under stones 
at low water. (S. P. Woodward.) 


ske-né'-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. skene(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] [Skenea.] 


t ské-no’-to-ka, s. pl. (Gr. oxnvwris (skén- 
6tés) = a comrade in a tent.) 
Zool.: The Sertularida. (Carus.) 


skép, s. [A.S. scep, sceop =a basket, a chest; 
Icel. skeppa, skjappa.) 
1, A sort of basket, narrow at the bottom 
and wide at the top. 


“The skeps .. . are then loaded.”—Datly Chronicle, 
Oct, 19, 1885. 


2. A bee-hive. (Scotch.) 


“But Im thinking they are settled in their skeps 
for the night."—Scott ; Hob Roy, ch. xxii, 


skép’-tic, skép’-tic-al, &c. (Scrpric, &.} 


skér’-ry, s. [Icel. sker; Dan. skar, skiar.] 
(Scar (1), 8.) A rocky island, an insulated 
rock, a reef. 


“The cautious helmaman gives its skerries and 
wave-lashed cliffs as wide a berth as he conveniently 
can." —Standard, Oct. 13, 1885. 


skétch, s. [Dut. schets=a draught, model, 
sketch, from Lat, schedium = an extempo- 
raneous poem, from Gr. axéd.0s (schedios) = 
sudden, off-hand, near, from cxeddov (schedon) 
=near, hard by; Ital. schizzo = a rough 
draught of anything ; Ger. skizze =a sketch.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : An outline or general delinea- 
tion of anything ; a first or rough draught of 
a plan or design. 

2, Art: 

(1) The first embodiment of an artist’s idea 
in modelling clay, canvas, or paper, from 
which he intends to produce a more finished 
performance. 

(2) A copy from nature only, sufficiently 
finished for the artist to secure materials for 
a picture; an outline of a building or street- 
view ; a transcript of the human figure in 
pencil or chalk, with simple shades only, or a 
rough draught of the same in colours, 


“The memorandums and rude sketches of the master 
and surgeon. '—Anson ; Voyages, bk. ii., ch, ili. 


3. Music: 

(1) A short movement, usually for the piano- 
forte, deriving its name from its descriptive 
character, or the slightness of its construction. 

(2) The tentative treatment of a subject, to 
be afterwards fully worked out. 

“The sketches are in the key of C."—G@rove; Dict. 
Music, iil. 527. 

sketch-book, s. 

1, A book formed of drawing-paper, and 
used for sketching in. 

2. A collection of slight descriptions of 


people or places: as, Washington Irving’s 
Bketoh- book.» ; . 


skétch, v.t. & i. (SKeron, s.] 
A, Transitive : 
1, To make a sketch of; to draw the out- 


line or general figure of; to make a rough 
draught or drawing. 


“The method of Reubens was to sketch his composi- 
tions in colours,"—Reynolds: Art of Painting, Note uu, 


2. To plan by giving the principal points or 
ideas of ; to describe roughly, 


“He sketched a most attractive plan of campin; 
out.” —Seribner's Magazine, Aug., ier), p. 488, hgaye 


B. Intrans. ; To practise sketching. 


skétch’-é6r, s. [Eng. sketch, v.; -er.] One 
who sketches. 


“The woods and the waters, were indeed the same 
that now swarm every autumn with admirin gazers 
and sketchers."—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch, xii 


skéteh’-i-l¥, adv, (Eng. sketchy; -ly.) Ine 
sketchy manner, 


“The authoress writes too sketchily at times,”— 
Daily Chronicle, Oct, 10, 1885. ‘ 


skétch’-i-néss, s. (Eng. sketchy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being sketchy. 


skétch’-y, a. [Eng. sketch; -y.] Possessing 
the characteristics of a sketch; not elabor- 
ated; slim or slight in execution ; not finished. 


“The sketchy freedom which varies the accustomed 
elaboration of detail."—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1885. 


skew (ew as oD), *skiie, a., adv., & 8. [Cf. 
Dan. skiev = oblique ; skieve = to slope, to de- 
viate; Sw. sxef=oblique; skefva=to skew; 
Dut. scheey = oblique; Ger. schief; O. H. Ger. 
sciuhen = to avoid, get out of the way; Ger. 
scheuen = to shun, to avoid; M. I Ger. 
schiech, schich ; Ger. scheu = shy, timid.]} 
A. As adj.: Having an oblique position; 
oblique ; turned or twisted to one side. 


“This skue posture of the axis is a most unfortunate 
and pernicious thing.”—Bentley : Sermons, No. viii 


B. As adv. : Obliquely, askew, awry. 

C, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, A sidelong glance. 

co skew unto our own names.”"— Ward: Sermons, 


p. % 

2. A piebald horse. (Prov.) 

II. Arch.: The sloping top of a buttress 
where it slants off into a wall; the coping of 
a gable; a stone built into the bottom of a 
gable or other similar position, to support the 
coping above ; a summer-stone, a skew-corbel. 


skew-arch, s. 

Arch.: An arch, in which the front is 
oblique with the face of the abutment, in- 
stead of being at right angles thereto. 

skew-back, s. 

Architecture : 


1, The upper course of an abutment’ which 
receives the spring of an arch ; an impost. 


2, A bedding-stone. 


SKEW BRIDGE. 


skew-bridge, s. 
Arch.; A bridge having an oblique arch or 
arches with spiral courses. 


skew-chisel, s. 

1, A chisel for wood working or turning, 
jo hi the basil on both sides and an oblique 

ge. 

2. A carver’s chisel, whose shank is bent to 
allow the edge to reach a sunk surface. 


skew-corbel, skew-put, s. 
Arch, : The same as Skew, s., IL. 


skew-fillet, s. 

Arch.: A fillet nailed on a roof along the 
oan coping to raise the slates there and 
hrow the water away from the joining. 


skew-gearing, s. Cog-wheels with teeth 
placed obliquely, so as to slide into each other 
and avoid clashing. 


skew-plane, s. 

Join.: A plane in which the mouth of the 
plane and the edge of the iron lie obliquely 
across the face. 


skew-put, s. [SkEw-coRBEL.] 


skew-table, s. 
Arch. : A course of skews. 


“ Skew-table was probably the course of stone wea- 
thered, or sloped on the top, placed as a coping to 
the wall. It may, perhaps, have been applied to the 
sloping tabling, commonly used in medisval archi- 
tecture over the gable ends of roofs, where they abut 
against higher pee ela ... or it may be a racking 
coping formed of solid blocks, with horizontal joints, 
and built into the walling.” —Glossary of Architecture, 


skew-wheel, s. 
Mach.: A form of wheel used to transmit 


Bie, fat, fixe, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 
ov, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. %, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


skew—skim 
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—— EEE ae] 


a uniform velocity ratio between two axes 
which are neither parallel nor intersecting. 


“glkew (ew as U1), *skewe, *skue, v.7. & ¢. 
(Skew, a@.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To walk obliquely or sideways. 
2. To start aside, as a horse ; to shy. 
8. To look obliquely : hence, to look slight- 
ingly, suspicjously, or uncharitably. 
“ Our service 


Neglected, and look’d lamely on, and skew'd at.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Loyal Subject, ii. L. 


B. Transitive: 

1. To give an oblique position to; to put 
askew. 

2. To shape or form in an oblique manner, 


“ Windows broad within and narrow without, or 
skewed and closed."—1 Kings vi. 4. (Margin.) 


3. To throw or hurl obliquely. 


ekew-bald (ew as 0), a. (Eng. skew, and 
bald.) Piebald. (Said of horses.) Properly 
piebald means spotted with white and black, 
skewbald spotted with white and any other 
color than black. 


ekew-ér (ew as ii), s. [A variant of Prov. 
skiver =a skewer. Skiver is an older form of 
shiver (q.v.). ] 
1. A spindle-shaped piece of wood or metal 
inserted into meat, to hold the layers of 
muscle or muscle and fat together. 


2. A bobbin-spindle fixed by its blunt end 
into a shelf or bar in the creel. 


skewer-wood, skiver-wood, s. 
Bot.: A popular name for Euonymus euro- 

eR and Cornus sanguinea, used for making 
utchers’ skewers. 


gskew-ér (ew as 1), v.t. [SkEweER, s.] To 
fasten with a skewer or skewers ; to pierce or 
transfix as with a skewer. 

ski-a-graph, sci-a-graph, s. (Gr. 
skia—a shadow, and graphO—to draw.] A 
shadow-picture (q.v.). [SCIAGRAPHY, 8., 4.] 


ski-ag’-raph-ér, s. One who practices or 
is proficient in the art of skiagraphy. 


ski-ag’-raph-y, s. The art and process of 
producing skiagraphs. 


ski-a-scoOpe, sgi’-a-scope, s. [Gr. skia 
=a shadow, and skoped—to see, to observe.] 
An instrument consisting essentially of an 
actinically darkened tube or box, having at one 
end a fluorescent screen upon which shadow- 
pictures may be projected from without, thus 
becoming immediately visible to the observer 
looking within (see illustration opposite page 
4033). [RoENTGEN’s Meruop.] A similar in- 
strument, designed by Edison, has been termed 
by him a fiuoroscope (q.v-). 


@kid, s. [Icel. skidh; a billet of wood, a kind 
of snow-shoe; Sw. skid=a kind of skate ; 
A.S. sctde=a billet of wood, a shide; Ger. 
scheit = a log, a billet of wood.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A chain with a shoe to drag a wheel of a 
ecarriace or wagon, and prevent it from re- 
volving in descending a hill ; a skid-pan. 


“ A portion of the harness broke, through the omis- 
sion to apply the skid.” —Duily News, Aug. 4, 1886. 


2. A log forming a track for a heavy moving 
object. * 

3. Slanting timbers forming an inclined 
plane in loading or unloading heavy articles 
from a truck or wagon. 

4, Timbers resting on blocks on which a 
structure is built, such as a boat, 

5. One of a pair of parallel timbers for sup- 
porting a barrel, a row of casks, &c, 

6. A drag of any sort. 

II, Technically : 

1. Mech. ; An iron brake-piece in a crane. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A strut or post to sustain a beam or 
deck, or to throw the weight of a heavy 
object upon a part of the structure able to 
bear the burden. 

(2) One of a pair of timbers in the waist, to 
support the larger boats when aboard. 

(3) Timbers acting as fenders against a ship’s 
side when raising or lowering heavy bodies 
inboard or overboard. 

3. Ordn.: An oaken timber six feet long by 
eight inches square, used for the temporary 


support of acannon, These and the other 
implements are all made to given sizes for 
more convenient use and transportation toge- 
ther. Skids of cast-iron are generally used in 
arsenals, 


skid-pan, s. The same as Sk, s., I, 1. 


wkid (1), v.t. & i. [Sxrp, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To place on a skid or skids, 

2. To support with skids, 

3. To put a skid or skid-pan on; to lock; 
to scotch. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To slip along obliquely. (Followed by 
with or on before a substantive.) 


“The cart skidded with the trainway rails.”"—Daily 
Chronicle, Oct. 8, 1885, 


2,To revolve rapidly, as the wheel of a 
locomotive, without biting the rails, To 
obviate this, the driving-wheels on freight- 
engines are coupled. 


* skid (2), v.74. [Scun.] 
* skie,s. [SKy.] 


* Bit -ey, a, [Eng. sky; -ey.] Like the sky; 
skyey. 
skiff, * skiffe,s. [Fr. esquif, from M. H. Ger. 
skif, schif ; Ger. schiff =a ship.] 
Naut.: A small flat-bottomed boat, usually 
without a keel; a small boat generally. 
* skiff, v.t. (Sxirr, s.] To pass over in a skiff. 


‘They have skift 
Torrents.” Shakesp. (#): Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 3% 


skif’-fling, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Mason. : Knocking off the rough corners of 
ashlar in the preliminary dressing. 


skil’—dér, v.i. [SKELDER.] To live by begging 
or pilfering. (Scotch.) 


skil-fil, skill’-ful, * skil’-fall, * skil- 
fulle, a. (Eng. skill; -full.) 

1, Having skill; well skilled in any art; 
hence, dexterous or clever in any manual 
operation in the arts or professions ; expert. 

“ His father was a man of Tyre, skilful to work in 

gold and silver."—2 Chronicles ii. 14. 

2. Characterized by or done with skill; 
clever; indicating skill in the performer: as, 
a skilful performance. 

* 3. Cunning, judicious, 

“ The skilful shepherd peel'd me certain wands.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i, & 
* 4, Reasonable. 
“ All that wrought is with a skilful thought.” 
Chaucer ; C. T’., 15,732. 
skil’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. skilful; -ly.] Ina 
skilful, dexterous, or clever manner; dex- 
terously, cleverly, expertly ; with skill. 


_“ Their encouragements to merit are more skilfully 
directed.’—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. viii. 


skil’-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. skilful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being skilful or possessing 
skill ; dexterity, expertness, cleverness, skill. 


skill, skil, skile, * skille, *skyl, *skyll, 
s. [Icel. skil=distinction, discernment; cogn. 
with Dan. skiel = a separation, a boundary ; 
skille = to separate ; Sw. skcdl = reason ; skilja 
=to separate. From tle same root as shell, 
scale, shilling.] 
* 1. Reason, judgment, discernment, wit, 
Sagacity. ’ 
“ All the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments,” 
Shakesp, : Lear, iv. 7. 
* 2, Reason, cause. 


“ Philip herd that chance, how the Inglis had done, 
And alle how it bigan, and alle the skille why.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 252. 


* 3. Reason ; reasonable ground for action. 
“ As it is right and skit.” 
Chaucer: Legend of Good Women, (Prol.) 
4, Familiar knowledge of any art or science, 
combined with readiness and dexterity, or 
manipulation, or performance, or in the ap- 
plication of the art or science to practical 
purposes; power to discern and execute ; 
ability to perceive and perform; dexterity, 
expertness, art, aptitude. ; 
* 5, A specific exercise or display of art or 
ability. 
* 6, Any particular art. 
“Learned in one sxé77, and in another kind of learn- 
ing unskilful."—Aooker ; Eccles, Polity. 
* skill-less, a. Inexpert, ignorant. 


“ How features are abroad, 
IT am skill-less of.” Shakesp, : Tempest, iii. L 


* skill’-fiil, a. [Sxrirvt.] 
skil-li-ga-leé’, skil-li-go-leé’, s. [Etym. 


* skill-thirst, s. Strong desire for knows 
ledge. 
“ Too curious skill-thirst, envy, felony.” 
Sylvester: The Imposture, 688, 


*gkill, v.t. & it [SKILL, s.] 


A. Trans.: To know; to understand; to 
be skilled in. 

“ To skill the arts of expressing our mind.”—Barrow, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To discern, to discriminate, to under- 
stand; to have discernment or understand. 
ing. 

“One man of wisdom, experience, learning, and 
direction, may judge better in those things tha he 
oan skill of, than ten thousand others that be igno- 
rant." —Whitgifte. 

2. To matter, to signify; to be a matter of 
concern or importance. (In this sense used 
impersonally.) 


“It skills not, boots not, step by step to trace 
His youth through all the mazes of its race,” 
Byron: Lara, i. 4 


skilled, a. [Eng. skill; -ed.] Having skill 


or familiar knowledge of any art or science, 
combined with readiness and dexterity in 
manipulation or performance; familiar or 
well acquainted with; expert, dexterous, 


skilful. 
“Whom, skilled in fates to come, 
The sire forwarn'd.” Pope: Homer ; Iliad ii, 1,008, 


* gkil’-léss, a. [Eng. skil(1) ; -less.] Destitute 


of skill; unskilful, unskilled, ignorant, awk- 
ward. 
“Who ever taught a skilless man to teach?” 
Sidney: Arcadia, ii. 


skil’-lét, * sk€l’-let, s. [O. Fr. escuellette= 


a little dish, ditmnin. from escwelle = a dish, from 
Lat. scutella =a salver, dimin. from scutra, scuta 
=atray. Skillet and scuttle are doublets.) A 
pan or vessel of iron, copper, or other metal, 
with a long handle, used for boiling water, 
stewing meat or vegetables, &c. 


“Saves the small inventory, bed, and stool, 
Skillet and old carved chest, from public sale.” 
Cowper ; Task, iv. 40%, 


doubtful.] A kind of poor, thin, watery broth 
or soup, sometimes composed of oatmeal and 
water in which meal has been boiled; thin 
watery porridge served out to prisoners, 
paupers, &c.; a dish made of oatmeal, sugar, 
and water, formerly served out to sailors in 
the navy. 


skill’-ing (1), s. [Prob. connected with sheal- 


ing or sheiling.] A bay of a barn or a slight 
addition to a cottage. 


skill’-Img (2), s. (ScHrILuiNa.] 
skil'-ly, s. [See def.] An abbreviation of 


skilligalee (q.v.). 


skim, s. (Skim, v.] Scum; the thick matter 


which forms on the surface of a liquid. 


skim-coulter plough, s. A plough 
having a small share in advance of the main 
one, the object being to pare and turn into 
the furrow the suiface herbage and manure, 
so that the main furrow-slice may cover it 
over entirely. 


skim-milk, s. 

Chem.: Milk from which the excess of 
cream has been extracted. It is a light and 
digestible food, but its composition varies 
according to the extent to which the cream 
has risen and been removed. 


“ Cheese was brought; says Slouch, This e’en shall roll: 
This is skim-milk, and therefore it shall go.” King. 


skim, * skym, v.t. & i. [A variant of scwm 


(q.v.); Dan. skwmme=to skim, from skum 
= scum ; Sw. skumma mjolk = to skim milk 5 
skum = scum ; Irish sgemim= to skim ; sgeim 
= foam, scum ; Ger. schdwmen = to skim, from 
schaum = scum.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To clear the scum from; to clear, as 
liquid, from a substance floating on it by 
means of an instrument which passes under 
the substance and along the liquid. 


“ Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk.” 
Wordsworth; Michael, 


2. To take off by skimming. 
“Skimming them |locusts] from off the water with 
little nets."—Dampier : Vovages (an. 1688), 

3. To pass near the surface of ; to pass over 
lightly and rapidly ; to graze. 

“The horse as wanton, and almost as fleet, 

That skims the spacious meadow at full speed.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 38 


boil, b6y ; pdut, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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4. To glance over slightly or superficially. 
“To read, or at all events to skim, the voluminous 
utterances of rival statesmen.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
Oct. 29, 1885. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To pass lightly and rapidly; to glide 
along in an even, smooth course. 
“ Embarked his men, and skimmed along the sea.” 
Dryden; Virgil; ineid yi. 1,244, 
2. To glide along near the surface ; to brush 
along. 
“ Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the 
main.” Pope: Essay on Criticism, ii. 368. 
3. To hasten over superficially and without 
attention. 
+ “They skim over a science in a very aupenacles sur- 
yey, and never lead their disciples into the depths of 
it."— Watts 
*skim’-ble-scaim-ble, * skim’ -ble- 
skam-ble, a. & adv. [A reduplication of 
scamble (q.v.).] 
A. As adj.: Wandering, rambling, discon- 
nected, wild. 
“ A clip-winged griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, FS 
And such a deal of skimbleskamble stuff.” _ 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iil. 1. 
B. As adv.: In a confused or rambling 
manner, 
* skim’-ing-ton, * skim’-i-try, s. [Sxim- 
MINGTON. ] 


skim’-mer, s. [Eng. skim, v.}; -er.] 

L Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
skims ; specifically— 

1. A perforated ladle or flat dish with a 
handle for taking the scum from a boiling so- 
lution, or from the water in which an object 
is boiled, 

2. One who skims over a subject; a super- 
ficial student. 

“There are different degrees of skimmer's; first, he 
who goes no farther than the title-page ; secondly, he 
who proceeds to the contents and index, &,"—Shelton: 
Deism Revealed, dial. 8. 

II. Technically : 

1. Founding: A stiff bar of iron, the end of 
which for a few inches is flattened and curved 
slightly. It is used at the time of pouring, 
to keep back the slag. 

2. Ornith.: The popular name of any species 
of Rhynchops (q.v.), from their habit of skim- 
ming along the surface of the sea in search of 
food. They are also called Scissor-bills, from 
the fact that their bills are well adapted for 
cutting or scooping, the lower mandible being 
much longer and rather flatter than the upper, 
and shutting into it like the blade of a clasp- 
knife into its handle. The best known species 
is Rhynchops nigra, the Common Skimmer, 
Cut-water, Shear-bill, or Black Skimmer, found 
on the coast of America and part of Africa, 
about twenty inches long, dark brown on the 
top of head and upper surface, with a bar of 
white across the wings, and the under surface 
white. It breeds on marshes and sandy islands, 
laying three white eggs with ash-coloured 
spots. 


* skim’-mér-ton, s. [SkmmMiNcTon.] 


skim’-mi-a, s. 
ful fruit.] 

Bot. : A genus of Celastraceze or of Auranti- 
acex (Treas, of Bot.), of Rutaces (Prof. Watt). 
Calyx four-parted, persistent; petals four ; 
stamens four; disk fleshy, four-lobed ; seed, a 
drupe with four one-seeded stones. Skimmia 
Laureola is a very fragrant Himalayan shrub, 
the leaves of which are burnt for incense or 
are eaten by the hill people. 


skim’-ming, pr. par.,a., & s. [Skrm, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). a een tat; 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of one who skims. 
2. That which is removed by skimming 


from the surface of a liquid; scum. (Usually 
in the plural.) ’ 


“They relished the very ski Uy f th a 
Cook: Second Voyage, Bie: it neti Ee 
skim’-ming-ly, adv. [Eng. skimming; -ly.] 
In a skimming manner ; by gliding along the 

surface, 


skim’ - ming - ton, * skim’ - mér - té 
*skim’-ing-ton, : m5 
[See def. A.] 
A. As adv. : A word of unknown origin, but 


[Japanese skimmi =a hurt- 


* skimp-ing-ly, adv. 


*skim’-i-try, adv. & s. | 


skimblescamble—skink 


probably the name of some notorious scold ; 
used only in the phrase, To ride skimmington, 
or to ride the skimmington, a burlesque pro- 
cession in ridicule of a man who allowed him- 
self to be henpecked. The man rode behind 
the woman, with his face to the horse’s tail. 
The man held a distaff, and the woman beat 
him about the head and face with a ladle, 
As the procession passed_a house where a 
woman was paramount, each person gave the 
threshold a sweep. 
B. As subst.: A row, a disturbance. 


“ There was danger of a skimmington between the 
great wig and the coif.”— Walpole: Letters, i. 289, 


skimp, a. [Cf. Icel. skamr, skamt = short ; 
sxemma = to shorten.] Scanty, niggardly, in- 
sufficient. 


skimp, v.t. & 4. [Sxrp, a.] 
A. Trans. : To treat in a niggardly, scanty 
mapner ; to scrimp. 
“When skimped and cut with economy they are 
simply horrible."—Daily Jelegraph, Sept. 11, 1886. 
B. Intrans.: To be parsimonious or nig- 
gardly ; to save. (Prov. 


tskimp’-ing, a. ([Skrmp, a.] Insufficient; 
scant, done in an unworkmanlike manner, from 
want of time, proper materials, or sufficient 
care. ; 


“The work was not skimping work by any means; 
it was a bridge of some pretension.”—J. S, Brewer: 
English Studies, p, 444. 


(Eng. skimping ; -ly.] 
In a skimping manner; parsimoniously. 
“ All things less skimpingly dealt out."—Lytton: My 


Novel, bk. iii., ch. xv. 


skin, * skinne, *skyn,* skynne, s. [Icel. 


skinn; A.8. scinn; cogn. with Sw. skinn ; 
Dan. skind ; Ger. schinden = to skin; O. H. 
Ger. scintan, scindan; Welsh cen = skin, 
peel.J 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 1. 

“The body is consumed to nothing, the skin feeling 
rough and dry like leather.""—Harvey: On Consump- 
tions. 

(2) A hide, a pelt; the skin of an animal 
stripped off the body, whether green, dry, or 
tanned. In commercial language the term 
skin is applied to those pelts as of calves, 
sheep, deer, goats, lambs, &ec., which, when 
prepared, are used for the lighter uses of 
bookbinding, the manufacture of gloves, 
parchment, &c.; while the term hide is ap- 
plied to those which are tanned and used for 
stronger and heavier purposes, as for boots, 
harness, belts for machinery, &c. 

“A lamentable thing, that of the skin of an inno- 
cent Iamb should be made parchment.” — Shakesp, : 
2 Henry VI., iv. 2. 

(3) The hide of an animal still retaining its 
shape, and used as a vessel for containing 
liquids. 

(4) Any external covering resembling skin 
in appearance ; a membranous substance 
formed or attached to a surface. 


2. Fig.: The body, the person, 

“We meet with many of these dangerous civilities, 
wherein ‘tis hard for a man to save both his skin and 
his credit."—L' Zstrange. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Anat. : The integument everywhere sur- 
rounding the body. It consists of an outer 
layer called the cuticle, epidermis, or scarf- 
skin, and an inner one, the cutis vera, the cutis, 
or the corium. These constitute the proper 
skin. Under them is a third layer, called the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue, considered also as 
pertaining to the skin when that word is used 
in its most comprehensive sense. In man 
the skin is more or less coyered with scattered 
hairs ; in some lower mammals the hairs are 


much more dense ; in birds they are replaced 


by feathers, and in reptiles and fishes by scales, 


or, in some cases, by plates; the typical 
An integu- | 
ment homologous with the skin exists in the | 


Amphibia have a naked skin. 


Invertebrates. 

2. Physiol. : The skin acts as a protection to 
the organs below. 
system, sending out a large amount of perspi- 
ration (q.v.) through the sudoriferous glands. 
To a small extent it is also an absorbent of 
fluids from without. 

+ 3. Bot.: The epidermis of a plant or of a 
fruit. 

4, Naut.: That part of a sail when furled 
which remains outside and covers the whole. 


It is also a vast excretory | 


To furl with a smooth skin, or skin the sail wp 
in the bunt, is to ttrn the skin well up, so as. 
to cover the sail neatly, ; : 

5, Shipbuild. ; The casing covering the ribs 
ofaship. When this is of iron it consists of 
plates laid in alternate inside and outside 
strakes. 

skin-bound, a. A term applied toa 
state in which the skin appears to be drawn 
tightly over the flesh, : 

Skin-bound disease : 

Pathol. : Induration of the cellular tissue, 

skin-diseases, s. pl. 

Pathol. : Diseases affecting the skin. Some 
are of a trifling character, others are sympto- 
matic of grave internal. derangements, and 
are difficult to cure. Many resemble each 
other, and mistakes of identification are apt 
to occur. (DERMATOLOGY.] 

skin-eaters, + skin-moths, s. pl. 

Entom.: The Dermestide (q.v.). 


skin-grafting, s. 

Surg.: The transplanting of sections of living 
skin from one portion of the body to another 
or from one person to another. 


skin-wool, s. Wool plucked from the 
dead sheep. 


skin, v.t. & i. [SKIN, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
it To strip or divest of the skin; to flay, to 
pee. 
“It was unavimously agreed that they should eat 


their vulture: the bird was accordingly skinned.”"— 
Cook, First Voyage, bk, i., ch. iv. 


2. To cover with, or as with skin; to cover 
superficially. (Lit. & fig.) 
“That skins the vice o’ th’ top.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, il. 2, 


B. Intrans. : To become covered over with 
skin : as, A wound s/ins over. 
{ To skin wp w sail in the bunt: (SKIN, 8.5. 


4c 


skinch, v.t. (Cf. skimp, scrimp, scant, &c.] To 
stint, to scrimp; to give short allowance. 
(Prov.) 


skin’-deép, a. [Eng. skin, and deep.] Not 
reaching or penetrating beyond the skin; 
superficial, slight ; not deep. 


skin’-flint, s. (Eng. skin, and flint.) A very 
niggardly, stingy person. 


skin’-fiil, s. (BEng. skin; -ful(l).) As much 
as the skin, #.e., the stomach, will hold. 


* gkink (1), s. [A.S. scenc = drink.] Drink. 


skink (2), * skinck, s. [SHANK.] A shin- 

bone of beef; soup made with a shin of beef 
or other sinewy portions. ‘ 

“ Seotch skink, which is a pottage of strong nourish- 

ment, is made of the knees and sinews of beef, but 


long boiled ; jelly also of knuckles of veal.'—Bacon: 
Nat. Hist., § 45. 


skink (3), scink, s. [Scincus.] 

Zool. : The popular name for Scineus offict- 
malis or any individual of the family Scincide, 
considered by some naturalists as forming a 
connecting link between the Lizards and the 


COMMON SKINK. 


Serpents, since it contains individuals which 
are lacertiform, others having rudimentary 
limbs, and others again serpentiform in ap- 


8 4 


LIMBS OF SCINCIDA, 


1, Seps ocellatus. 2. 8. mionecton, 8%. S. tridactylus, 
4, The genus Rhodona, 5. 8. monoductylus, 


pearance, the external limbs being entirely 
absent, as in the Slow-worm, The Common 
Skink is from six to eight inches long, red- 
dish-dun, with darker transverse nds, 
wedge-shaped head, and four short limbs. 
[Appa.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. , «= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


— 


skink—skirt 
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@ skink, v.i. & t. [A.S. scencan; Icel. skenkja.] 
A. Inirans.: To serve drink; to pour out 
liquor. 
“ Villaines, why skink you not unto this fellow? 


He makes me blythe and merry in my thoughts.” 
Lodge: Looking-glass for England. 


B. Trans. : To serve out or draw, as liquor ; 
to pour out for drinking. 


“Then skink out the first glass ever, and drink with 
all companies.”—Ben Jonson ; Bartholomew Fair, ii. 8. 


skink’-ér, s. (Eng. skink; -er.] One who 
serves or yours out liquor; a drawer, a 
tapster. 


“An old skinker, you mean, John."—Scott: Old 
Mortality, ch. xi. 


gkink’-ing, skink’-ling, a. 
Mean, paltry, niggardly, scanty. 
“ Auld Scotland wants no skinking ware.” 
Burns: To a Haggis. 
gkin’-léss, a. [Eng. skin; -less.] Having no 
skin or a thin skin; destitute of a skin or 
outer covering. 


ekinned, pa. par. & a. [SKIN, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Deprived of the skin; flayed, peeled. 
2. Having a skin ; covered with a skin. 
“The wound was skinned ; but the strength of his 

ipieh was not restored."—Dryden: Virgil; <dineis, 
3. Having the nature of skin or leather ; 
hard, callous. 


“When the ulcer becomes foul, and discharges a 
nasty ichor, the edges in process of time tuck in, and 
growing skinned and hard, give it the name of callous.” 
—Sharp: Surgery. 

g@kin’-nér, s. (Eng. skin, v.3 -er.] 
1, One who skins. 


“Then the Hockser immediately mounts, and rides 
after more game, leaving the other to the skinners, 
who are at hand.”"—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1676). 


2. One who deals in skins or felts, 


“ Let not the skinner’s daughter's sonne 
Possesse what he pretends.” 
Warner; Albions England, bk. iv. 


@ The Skinners are one of the chief London 
Companies. They were incorporated in 1327. 


gkin’-ni-néss, s. [Eng. skinny; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being skinny; want of 
flesh, leanness. 
skin -ny, * slkin-nie, a. [Eng. skin; -ny.] 
1. Consisting only of skin; very lean; 
wanting flesh. 


[SxrnczH.] 


“Her chappy finger layin 
Upon her skinny lips.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, i, 3. 


2. Of the nature of or resembling skin, 


“The end of their beaks is soft, and of a skinny, or 
more properly, cartilaginous substance,”—Cook ; Second 
Voyage, bk. i, ch. v. 


ekip, * skippe, v.i. &t. [Ir. sgiob=tosnatch; 
sgobaim = to pluck, to pull, to bite; Gael. 
sgiab = to start or move suddenly; Wel. 
ysgipio = to snatch away; ysgip =a quick 
snatch ; cf. Icel. skoppa = to spin like a top.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To leap lightly ; to fetch quick bounds ; 
to bound or spring lightly. 


“He skipped, he smiled, he blessed them with a 
peo oeand good wishes.’ —Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. ii. 


2. To pass without notice ; to make omis- 
sions. (Frequently with over.) 


“The Spaccio taxes even a bookworm’s patience, 
and ought to be read with a liberal licence in skip- 
ping.” —G. H. Lewes: Hist. of Philosophy, ii. 114. 


B. Transitive : 
1. To pass with a quick bound ; to pass over 
or by ; to miss. 


“As our toads are known at times to do, and thus 
skip the tadpole state. ’—Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 202. 


2. To pass over intentionally in reading. 


“They who have a mind to see the issue, may skip 
hese two chapters, aud proceed to the following.”— 
urnet. 


skip (1), s. [SKIP, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A light leap or bound ; a spring. 


“You will make so large a skip as to cast yourself 
from the land into the water."—More: Antidote 
against Atheism. 

2. In Dublin University, a slang term for a 


college servant or waiter ; a scout. 

II, Music: A movement from any one note 
to another which is at a greater interval than 
one degree, ‘ 

*skip-brain, *skipp-braine, a. 
Flighty, volatile. : 


skip-jack, s. 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. (See extract). 


“ The boyes, striplings, &c., that have tne riding of 
the jades upand downe are called skipjacks.”"—Dekker 
Lanthorne & Candle Light, ch. x. 


2. An upstart. 

‘* Now the devil, said she, take these villains, that 
can never leave grinning, because I am not so fair as 
mistress Mopsa; to see how this skipgack looks at 
me."—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. iii. 

II, Technically: 

1. Entom.: Any insect of the Elateride 

(q.v.). Called also Click-beetle. 


“The British species are numerous, the largest not 
quite halfan inch long. Skiv-jack is another popular 
name for them.”—Chambers' Cyclop., iii. 77. 


2. Ichthy.: The same as BLUE-FISH, 2. 

“ Temnodon saltator, sometimes called Skipjack, is 
spreid over nearly all the tropical and sub-tropical 
seas,"—Giinther Study of Fishes, p. 447. 

* skip-kennel, s. A lackey, a footboy. 

“The lowest station of human life, which, as the 
old ballad says, is that of a skip-kennel turned out of 
place.”"—Swift : Directions to the Footman, 

skip-tooth saw, s. A saw in which 
alternate teeth are cut out. « 


skip (2), s. [A.S. scep.] [SKEP.] 

1. Mining: A kind of bucket employea in 
narrow or inclined shafts, where the hoisting- 
device has to be confined between guides, 

“There will be nothing to prevent the proper work- 
ing of the skip with the new engine.”—Money Market 
Review, Nov. 7, 1885. 

2. Sugar-making : A charge of syrup in the 
pans, 

3. A wicker basket mounted on wheels, and 
employed to convey cops, &c., about a factory. 


skip-shaft, s. 
Mining: A shaft boxed off by itself for the 
skip to ascend and descend in. 


skip-wheel, s. 

Carding : A wheel in a self-stripping carding- 
machine to govern the order in which the 
top-flats are lifted to be cleaned. 


skip (8), s. [An abbrev. of skipper (1), (q.v.).] 
The leader of the players on each side in 
curling. 


skip’-pér (1), s. [Dut. schipper=a mariner, 
a shipper, a sailor, from schip = ship (q.Vv.).] 
1. The master or captain of a small trading 
or merchant vessel ; a sea-captain ; the master 
of a vessel generally. 


“ And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company.” 
Longfellow ; Wreck of the Hesperus. 


2. The same as SxipP (3), s. (q.v.). 


skip’-pér (2), s. [Eng. skip, v.; -er.] 
I. Ordinafy Language: 
1, One who skips. 


“‘Two classes of readers, however, may get nota 
little that is interesting out of this book—the pachy- 
dermatous plodder and the judicious skipper.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, Feb, 28 1884. 


2. Ayoung, thoughtless person ; a youngling. 

3. The cheese maggot. 

4. A name sometimes given to the Saury 
Pike, Scomberesox swurus. 

II. Entom. (Pl.): The family Hesperide 
(q.v.). So named from their short, jerky 
flight. The Grizzled Skipper is Thymele alve- 
olus; the Dingy Skipper, Thanaos tages; the 
Chequered Skipper, Steropes paniscus; the 
Small Skipper, Pamphila linea ; the Lulworth 
Skipper, P. acteon; the Large Skipper, P. 
sylvanus ; the Pearl or Silver-spotted Skipper, 
P. comma, The rarest are the Lulworth and 
the Pearl. 


skip'-p&t, s. [Dimin. from A.8. scip =a ship.] 
*T, Ord. Lang.: A small boat ; a skiff. 


“Upon the bank they sitting did espy 
A dainty damsel, dressing of her hair, 
By whom a little floating skippet did appear.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. xii. 14. 
II. Archeol.: A small cylindrical turned 
box, with a lid or cover, for keeping records, 


skipping, pr. par. & a. [SxK1P, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Given to skip; characterized 
by skips or bounds; hence, fig., flighty, 
wanton, thoughtless. 


skipping-rope, s. A small rope used 
for exercise by young persons, who make 
short leaps while it is swung under their 
feet and over their heads, 


skipping-teache, s. 

Sugar: A dipping-pan used in a sugar- 
boiling house for lifting the concentrated 
saccharine solution from the open evaporating 
pan and conveying it to the cooler. 


skip’-ping-ly, adv. [Eng. skipping; -ly.] 
In askipping manner; with skips or bounds * 
with omissions, 


skir, v.i. [SKkiRR.] 
* skirk, v.i. 
skirl, v.i. [Allied to shrill(q.v.).] Toshriek; 
to cry out in a shrill voice; to give out a 
shrill sound, (Scotch.) ' 
“ D'ye think ye’ll help thiwm wi’ skirling that gate?’ 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch, xx. 
skirl, s. 
(Scotch.) 
“Done naething but laugh and greet, the skirt at 
the tail o’ the guffa.”—Scott - Antiquary, ch. Xxxv. 
skirl’-ing, s. [Sxrru, v.] A shrill cry; a 
skirl. (Scotch.) 
*gkirm, v.i. [O. Fr. eskermir ; Fr. escrimer.] 
To fence, to skirmish, [SkrRMISH, 8,] 


[SHRIEK.] 


[Sxiru, v.] A shrill cry or sound. 


skir’-mish, * scar’-mishe, * scar-moge, 
*skrym-yssh, * skyr-myssh, s._ [I'r. 
escarmouche, from O. H. Ger. scirman; M. H. 
Ger. schirmen = to defend, to fight, from 
O. H. Ger. scirm, schirm; Ger. schirm =a 
shield, a shelter, a defence.] [ScARAMOUCH, 
ScrimMaGE.] 

1. A slight fight in war, between small 
parties, and less than a battle ; a loose, desultory 
kind of engagement in presence of two armies, 
between small detachments sent out for the 
purpose either of drawing on a battle or of 
concealing by their fire the movements of the 
troops in the rear. 

2. A contest. 

“There is a kind of merry war betwixt signior 
Benedick and her; they never meet but there's a 
skirmish of wit.”—Shakesp. ; Much Ado, i. 1, 

skir-mish, v.i. [Sxrrmisu, s.] To engage in 
skirmishes; to fight slightly or in small 
parties. ; 

* Skirmishing every day in small parties, and some- 
times surprising a brest-work.”—Dampier.: Voyages 
(an, 1686), 

skir’-mish-ér, s. [Eng. skirmish, v.; -er.] 
One who skirmishes, 


skirr, skir, v.i. & ¢. [Scour.] 
A. Intrans.: To pass quickly, to scud, to 
run. 
“ The black-maned clouds, like Furies on the wing 
Skir past.” Blackie, Lays of Highlands, p. 118, 


B. Trans. : To pass over rapidly ; to scour, 
“Mount ye, spur ye, skirr the plain, 
That the fugitive may flee in vain.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxii. 
skir-rét, skér’-rét, s. [Dut. suikerwortel 
=sugar-root. (Prior.)] 

Bot.: Siwm Sisarwm, a perennial umbel- 
liferous plant, a native of China, cultivated 
for its small fleshy tubers, which are boiled 
and served with butter as a vegetable. 

“The skirret, and the leek's aspiring kind.” 
Cowper: Virgil; The Salad. 
skir’-rhiis, s. [Scrrruus.] 


skirt, *skyrt, s. [Icel. skyrta =a shirt; 

Sw. skjorta ; Dan. skiorte. Skirt and shirt are 
doublets. ] 

1. The lower and loose part of a coat or 
other dress below the waist. 

2. The edge of any part of dress. 

3. The border, edge, margin, or_ extreme part 
of any thing or place. 

4. A woman’s garment like a petticoat. 

{| Divided-skirt: A skirt so cut and fashioned 
as to resemble very wide trousers. 

5. The diaphragm or midriff in animals. 

q To sit upon one’s skirts: To take revenge 
upon a person. 


skirt-dance, s. A dance in which the 
rhythmical motions of the body are accom- 
panied by corresponding wavings of the per- 
former’s skirt. ; 


skirt-dancer, s. One who performs a 
skirt-dance (q.v.). 


skirt-dancing, s. The performing of 
a skirt-dance (q.v.). 


DOI, béy ; pdAat, jSw1; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Iig. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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ekirt, vt. &%. (Sxrez, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To border; to run along the edge of; to 
form or constitute the border of. 


“The middle pair. . . : 
“ Skirted his loins.” Milton: P. L., ¥. 282. 


2. To pass along or by the border or edge of. 


“ Skirting the little spinney on the top of the hill.” 
—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


* B. Intrans.: To be on the border; to 
live on the border or extreme, 


skirting, pr. par., a., &s, [SKrR7, 2] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
I. Ord Lang. : Material for making skirts. 


Il. Technically : 

J. Build.: A wash-board or plinth laid 
around the wall of a room next to the floor. 
Called also Skirting-board. 

2. Saddlery: A padded lining beneath the 
flaps of a saddle. 


skirting-board, s. [Sxrrtina, C. II. 1.] 


*gkirt’-léss, a. [Eng. skirt, s.; -less.] With- 
out a skirt ; destitute of a skirt. 
“ And sure great Skeffington must claim our praise, 
For skirtless coats and skeletons of plays.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
alit, s. (Cf. Icel. skiuti, skuta, sketing =a scoff, 
a taunt; skyti, skytja, skytta = an archer, a 
marksman; Dan. skytte; Sw. skytt.) [SK1tT- 
TISH.] 
1. A banter, jeer. 


“But I canna think it’s Mr. Glossan; this will be 
some o' your skits now.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. 
xxxii. 


2. A satirical or sarcastic attack; a lam- 
poon, a burlesque. 


“ Of these many are skits at the expense of that un- 
failing object of Thackeray's love of banter.”—Daily 
News, Sept. 28, 1885. 


* 3, A light, wanton wench. 


“THerod] at the request of a dancing skit stroke off 
the head of St. John the Baptist."—Howard (Earl of 
Northampton): Def. agt. Superstitious Prophecies. 


skit, v.t. & i. [SKr7, s.] 
A. Trans. : To cast reflections on. (Prov.) 
B. Intrans.: To skip or caper about. 
(Scotch.) 
skit’-tish, * skyt-tyshe, a. [Eng. skit, v.; 
-ish : cf. Sw. skuta = to leap ; Sw. dial. skutta 
skotta = to leap. Closely allied to shoot (q.v.).] 
1. Shy ; easily frightened. 
“ How many skittish girls have thus been caught.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Art of Love, 1. 
* 2. Wanton, volatile, hasty. 


“ Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits, 
Sets all on hazard.” Shakesp: Troilus. (Prol.) 


* 3. Changeable, fickle. 
“Some men sleep in skittish fortune’s hall.” 
akesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, iii. 8, 
* 4, Deceitful, deceptive, untrustworthy. 
“Withal it is observed, that the lands in Barkshire 
are very skittish, and often cast their owners,”—Fuller : 
Worthies; Barkshire. 
akit'-tish-ly, adv. [Eng. skittish; -ly.] Ina 
skittish manner; shyly, wantonly, change- 
ably. 
“The beasts were ve’ lump, itti. 
as they passed by." Situation of ppraee iytCA dee be 
ekit’-tish-néss, s. [Eng. skittish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being skittish ; shyness, 
wantonness, fickleness. 


* gkit'-tle, s. [Sxrrruzs.] 


skittle-alley, s. An alley or court in 
which the game of skittles is played. 


skittle-ball, s. A disc of hard wood 
used in the game of skittles. 


skittle-dog, s. (Pickep Doc-risu.] 


skittle-ground, s. The same as SxrTrLe- 
ALLEY (q.V.). 


skittle-pot, s. 

Metall.: A tall crucible, swelled towards 
the middle, used for reducing jeweller’s sweep- 
ings. 


skit’-tles, s. pl. [Dan. skyttel ; Sw. dial. skyttel, 
skottel =a shuttle; Icel. skutile, from root of 
skj6la =to shoot (q.v.).] A game in which 
nine wooden pins are set up on a frame at the 
end of a short court or alley, the object of 
the players being to knock over all the pins 
in as few throws as possible with the skittle- 
ball (q.v.). 


skirt—skulpin 


skive, s. [The same as SHIvE (q.v.).] The 
revolving table or lap charged with diamond- 
powder, on which diamonds are polished and 
other gems are ground. 


skive, v.t. To shave, pare or grind off. 


ski’-ver (1), s. [SkIvE.] 

1, A paring tool for leather ; a knife used in 
splitting sheep-skins. 

2. A leather prepared from sheepskin with 
sumach, like imitation morocco, only the 
skins are split by machinery. The skins are 
spread out in the ooze, and not sewn into 
bags, as in the morocco process. 


* gkiv’-ér (2), s. [SKEWER.] 


ski’-vie, a, [Skrw.] Out of the proper direc- 
tion; deranged, askew. (Scotch.) 
“‘* Ye have it,’ said Peter, ‘that is, not clean skivte, 
but——.”—Scott : Redguuntlet, ch. viii. 
sklént, v.i. [Stant.] To run or hit in an 
oblique direction ; to-slant: hence, to depart 
from the truth. 


“Do ye envy the city gent, 
Behint a kist to lie and sklent,” 
Burns; Epistle to I, Lapraik. 


* gklere, v.t. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Ger. schleier 
=a veil.] To cover, to shield, to protect. 


sk6g’-boe-lite, s. [After Skogboele, Fin- 
land, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as TANTALITE (q.V.). 


skxo'-lé-zite, s. [Scorzcirs.] 
* gkonge, s. [Sconcz.] 


*skor’-cle, v.t. [A frequent. from scorch 
(q.v.).] To scorch. 


skor’-d-dite, s. [ScoropirTs.] 


sk6uth, s. [Cf. Icel. skodha = to look about, 
to view.] Freedom to converse without re- 
straint ; range, scope. (Scotch.) 


“They talk o' mercy, grace, and truth. 
For what ?—to gie their malice skouth.” 
Burns: To the Rev. John McMath, 


ské6w, s. [Scow.] 
*gskreeén, s. & v. [ScREEN.] 


skreigh (gh guttural), s. & v. [ScrEEcH.] 
(Scotch.) 


*skrim’-mage (ageasig), s. [ScRIMMAGE.] 
skrimp, v. [Scrimp.] 
skrimp’-y, a [Scrmpy.} 
skringe, v.t. [Scrince.] 
*skrippe, s. [Scrip.] ; 
skrot’- ta, skrot’- tie, scrot’-tyle, s. 
[See def.] 
Dyeing & Bot.: The Shetland name for a 


dye prepared from Parmelia saxatilis, or from 
the variety omphalodes, 


sku/-a, s. (See extract.) 

Ornith. ; The popular name of any species 
of the genus Stercorarius (q.v.). They are 
predatory swimming birds, rarely fishing for 
themselves, and generally pursuing smaller 
gulls and terns, and compelling them to drop 
or disgorge their prey. Four species may be 
named; Skua catarrhactes (+ Lestris cataractes), 
the Great Skua, which breeds in the Shetland 


Islands; it is about twenty-four inches long, 
and of sombre plumage ; S. pomatorhinus, the 
Pomatorhine Skua, twenty-one inches, dark, 
mottled above, under surface brown (nearly 
white in old birds); S. crepidatus, the Arctic, 
or Richardson’s Skua, about twenty inches 
long, occurring under two different plumages, 
one entirely sooty, the other with white 
under parts, and 8. parasiticus, the Long- 


tailed, or Buffon’s Skua, about fourteen inches 
long, upper part of head black, upper surface 
brownish-gray, under surface white. 


“The name of Skua is said to be derived from the 
ae of the bird, which scwewhat resembles the word 
‘skui.’"— Wood. Illus. Nat. Hist., ii. 752, 


skua-gull, s. 
Ornith.: The Great Skua. jSKvA.] 


*skiid, v.i. (Scup, v1 

ski, a. Sadv. [Skrw.] 

sktig, scoug, s. [Scua.] 
skil-did’-dér-jy, s. &a. [ScutpuppERY.] 


skilk, *scolk, *sculk,v.i. &t. (Dan. skulke; 
Sw. skolka; Icel. skolla.] 

A. Intrans.: To hide one’s self ; to lurk ; to 
withdraw into a corner or close place for con- 
cealment ; to lie close or hide one’s self through 
shame, fear, or the like; to sneak away. 

“Who were forced to skulk in disguise through 
back streets."—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., at v. 

*B. Trans.: To produce or bring forward 

clandestinely or improperly. 


skilk’-ér, *skilk, s. [SkuLK, v.] One 
who skulks to avoid duty or work; a shirker. 


“Did we conjure thee not to let that skulker, 
That fox Octavio, pass the gates of Pelsen ?” 
Coleridge: Death of Wallenstein, i. 7. 


skilk’-ing, pr. par. ora. [SKULK, v.] 


skilk’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. skulking ; -ly.] In 
a skulking manner. 


skill (1), * scolle, * scul, * scull, *sculle, 
*gchulle, s. (Named from its bowl-like 
shape; Icel. skal =a bowl; Sw. shk&l; Dan. 
skaal. Allied to scale (of a balance), shell, 
scull, &e.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as IT, 


“* But all the ground with sculs was scattered, 
And dead mens bones.” Spenser: F. Q., IL. vii. 80, 


*2,. The brain, as the seat of intelligence. 
(Cowper.) 

*3, A skull-cap. 

“No succour it was to many that had their skulls 

on.”—Patten ; Exped. to Scotland (1548.) 

II. Anat.: The bones of the head united 
by sutures into a spheroidal figure compressed 
on the sides, broader behind than before, and 
supported on the vertebral column. It is 
divided into the cranium (q.v.) and thé face, 
composed of fourteen bones, twelve being in 
pairs, viz. : the superior maxillary, the malar, 
the nasal, the palate, the lachrymal, and the 
inferior turbinated bones; the vomer and the 
inferior maxilla are single. The hyoid bone, one 
of the bones of the head, is suspeuded from 
the under surface of the cranium, Goethe, in 
1791, adopted the view that the skull was 
formed by four modified vertebre. Oken 
independently published the same view in 
1807. In the hands of subsequent anato- 
mists, the hypothesis has undergone some 
change, and has by some been abandoned 
altogether. (Quain.) The skull varies in form 
according to age, sex, race, &c. [Bracuy- 
CEPHALIC, DOLICHOCEPHALIC, ORTHOGNA- 
THOUS, PrRoGgNnatTHous.] Broadly speaking, 
the capacity of the skull measures the ine 
tellect. |CRANIOMETER.] 


skull-cap, s. 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, An iron defence for the head sewed in 
side the cap. 


2. A cap, usually of black silk or velvet, 
fitting closely to the head. Often woru by 
elderly men at church. [ZucHETTO.] 


“You wore an open skull-cap, with a twist 
Of water-reeds.” R. Browning: Luria, ti. 


IL. Technically : 


1, Bot.: The common book-name for the 
genus Scutellaria. Named from the shape of 
its flower. (Prior.) 

2, Geol.: The Lower Purbeck beds. Called 
also the Cap. (Etheridge.) 


skull-fish, s. A whaler’s name for an 
old whale, or one more than two years old. 


skil’-léss, a. [Eng. skul(l) ; -less.] Destitute 
of a skull or cranium ; having no skull. 


skiil’-pin, s. [ScuLrin.] 
Ichthyology : 
1. [ScuLpiy]. 
2. The Dragonet (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fay, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whd, son; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill: try, Syrian. 2, c = 6: ey =a; qu=kw- 


skunk—slab 


skink, s. 
namie. ] 
Zool. : The popular name of any individual 
of the genus Mephitis (q.v.), especially M. 
mephitica, the Common Skunk, which occurs 
throughout the temperate portion of North 
America. It is about two feet long, of which 
the tail occupies nearly a half, stoutly built, 
with short legs, a long, conical head and 
truncated snout, and bushy tail. The fur is 
black, or very dark brown, with a white 
streak on the forehead, and a white patch on 
the neck, from which two broad bands of the 
@ame colour proceed backwards on the upper 
surface of the body. In general 
appearance the Skunk resembles 
the Badger, and, like it, burrows 
in the earth, and feeds on mice, 


[From seganku, the North Amer. 


fruits, insects, &c. Its means of defence 
consist in its power of ejecting a fetid, acrid 
secretion from the anal glands, and its bite 
re symptoms not distinguishable from 
ydrophobia. Clothes defiled with the secre- 
tion are rendered useless on account of its 
unbearable odour, and it is said that persons 
have been rendered blind by having it squirted 
into their eyes by the animal. A method of 
purifying Skunk-skins has been discovered, 
and large numbers are used by furriers. In Eng- 
land they are sold under their proper names, 
but in America they are called Alaska Sable. 


skunk-bird, skunk-blackbird, s. 
Ornith: Dolichonyx oryzivorus. [BOBOLINK.] 


“The song of the male generally ceases about the 
first week in July, and about tlie same time his 
variegated dress, which, from a resemblance in its 
colours to that of the quadruped, obtained for it the 
Mame of Skunk-bird among ihe Cree Indians, is ex- 
changed for the sombre hues of the plumage of the 
female."—Zng. Cyclop. (Nat. Hist.), i. 527. 


skunk-cabbage, s. [SKUNKWEED.] 


skiink’-ish, a. [Eng. skunk; -ish.] Resem- 
bling a skunk ; having an offensive odour like 
askunk, (Amer.) 


skiink -weéd, sctiink’- weed, s. 
skunk, and weed.) 
Bot. : Pothos fatida (Symplocarpus foetidus). 
Called also Skunk-cabbage. 


*skir-ry, v.,s., &a. 


skute, s. (Dut. schwyt; Icel. skuta; Dan. 
skude.] A boat; a scout. 


“They carried with them all the skutes and boats 
that might be found."— Williams: Actions of the 
Lowe Oowntries, p. 114, 


skiit’-tér-iid-ite, s. [After Skutterud, Nor- 
way, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
individual crystals in a hornblende band in 
gneiss, frequently associated with cobaltite. 
Hardness, 6:0; sp. gr. 6°74 to 6°84; lustre, 
metallic; colour, tin-white, Compos. : arsenic, 
79°2; cobalt, 20°3=100, corresponding with 
the formula, CoAss. 


sky, *skie, *skye, s. [Icel. sky =a cloud; 
Dan. & Sw. sky; cf. A.S. sctia, sciwa=a 
shade ; Icel. skuggi = shade, shadow.] 
*1, A cloud. 


s ft [the wind] ne left not a skie 
n all the welken long and brode.” 
haucer : House of Fame, iii, 


[Eng. 


[Scurry.] 


#9, A shadow. 


“ With these words all sodenly 
She passeth as it were a skie.” Gower : C.A., iv. 


3. The apparent arch or vault of heaven ; 
the firmament. 

4, That portion of the ethereal region in 
which meteorological phenomena take place ; 
the region of clouds. 

* 5. The weather, the climate. 

“Thou wert better in thy grave, than to answer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of the skies.” 
—Shikesp., Lear, iii. 4. 

*6. Heaven. 


“The fated sky gives us free scope.’ 
Shakesp. : Alls Well, 1, 


J Open sky: Open air; sky with no cover 
or shelter intervening. 


sky-blue, a. &s. 

A. As adj.: Of the blue colour of a clear 
sky ; azure. 

“ Upon the board he lays the sky-blue stone 
With its rich spoil.” 
Wordsworth > Excursion, bk. viii. 

¥ The azure colour of the sky is produced 
by the reflection of the blue rays, whilst the 
others are absorbed. It becomes deeper as 
one ascends to great elevations. It is to the 
vapoury and the earthy particles in the atmo- 
sphere that the reflection is due; but for 
these there would be total darkness till the 
instant of sunrise, and it would return the 
moment of sunset. 


B. As subst.: Milk and water, from its 
colour. (Applied also to milk diluted with 
water, but sold as_pure.) 


“That mild sky-blue 
That washed ny sweet :exls down.” 
Hood: Retrospective Review. 


*sky-born, a. Born or produced in the 


sky ; heayeu-born. 


sky-bred, * skie-bred, a. 
“ The skie-bred exgle, roiall bird, 
Percht there upon an oke above.” 
Spenser: Friend's Passion, 
sky-colour, s. The colour of the sky; 
azure. 

“A solution as clear as water, with only a light 
touch of sky-colour, but nothing near go high as the 
ceruleous tincture of silver,”—Beale. 

sky-coloured, a. Of the colour of the 

sky ; sky-blue. 

“This your Ovid himself has hinted, when he tells 


us that the blue water-uymphs are dressed in siy- 
coloured garineuts,"—Addison, 


sky-drain, s. An open drain, or a drain 
filled with loose stones not covered with 
earth, round the walls of a building, to pre- 
veut dampness. 


*sky-dyed, a. Coloured like the sky. 


“ There tigs, sky-dyed, a purple hue disclose.” 
Pope: Homer: Odyssey, xi. 727. 


sky-high, a. or adv. High as the sky; 
very high. 


sky-lark, s. 

Ornith.: Alauda arvensis, one of the most 
popular European cage-birds from the variety 
and power, rather than the quality of its 
song, and the ease with which its health is 
preserved in captivity. Itis an inhabitant of 
the British Islands and of all the countries of 
the Continent, many migrating southward in 
winter. The adult male is about seven inches 
long; feathers on top of head dark brown 
witn paler edges, forming a crest, upper parts 
brown, each feather with a spot of darker 
hue; throat and upper part of breast grayish- 
brown, spotted with dark brown, abdomen 
yellowish-white, deepening into pa/e brown on 
the flanks; tail-feathers various shades of 
brown. The female is a little smaller than 
the male and somewhat narrower across the 
shoulders. 

“ He next proceeded to the skylark, mounting up by 

&@ proper scale of notes, and afterwards falling to the 
ground with a very easy descent,”"—Spectator. 
sky-larking, s. The act of running or 
gambolling about in the rigging of a vessel in 
sport ; hence, frolicking; tricks or games of 
any kind. 


sky-light, s. A glazed frame covering 
an opening in a roof or ship’s deck. 


“A plane skylight is about even with, and has the 
slope of the roof; a raised skylight is set upon an 
elevated curb ; a double skylight has an outer window 
for protection, and an inver one, of stained glass, for 
ornainent.”"—Anight : Pract. Dict. Mechanics. 


*sky-planted, a. Placed or planted in 

the sky. 
“The thunderer, whose bolt, you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coasts.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, v. 4, 

* sky-pointing, a. Pointing towards the 
sky. 

* skxy-robes, s. pl. 
garb of a spirit or angel, 


** First I must put off 
These my sky-robes, spun out of Lris's woof.” 


Milton : Comiss, 83, 

sky-rocket, s. 

Pyrotechny: A firework, composed of a mix- 
ture of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, tightly 
rammed in a stout paper case, which ascends 
when the compound is ignited at the lower 
end. A stick is attached to one side of the 
case to steady the flight. 


“The diverging fire of a sky-rocket."—Herschel: 
Astronomy (1853), Hy 556. : 


Sky-born. 


Heavenly «ress ; the 
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* sky-roofed, a. Having the sky fora 
roof. 
sky-sail, s. 


Naut. : A square sail set above the royal. 

“When you speak of sky-sail poles you are talking of 
a length of mast continued above the royal mast, upon 
which a skysail-yurd may be crossed. When you speak 
of stump topgallant masts you refer to & mast that is 
neither royal mast nor skyich mast, and upon which 
only a topgallant sail can be set, thus losing the two 
sails which the existence of the skysail pole adiuits of.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1885. 

sky-scraper, s. 

Naut. : A triangular sky-sail, 


*sky-tinctured, a. 
coloured like the sky ; azure. 


“The third his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'’d mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain.” Milton: P. L., V. 286. 


sky (1), v.t. (Sky, s.] 
1. To raise or throw aloft or towards the 
sky ; to raise in the air. 


“___ in the following overskied a ball from Garrett, 
the catch being misjudyed."—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 


2. To place or hang up high: as, To sky a 
picture. 


sky (2), vt. &¢t [Suv.] 
A. Intrans.: To shy. 
B. Trans. : To throw, to toss, to shy. 


Skye, s. [See def.] 

Geog.: The second largest of the Scotch 
islands, one of the Inner Hebrides, forming 
part of the county of Inverness, from which 
it is separated by a chanr.1, about half a mile 
wide in the narrowest part. 


Skye-terrier, s. 

Zool., &c.: A small variety of the Seotch 
terrier, with very long body, very short legs, 
long neck, and ears standing out slightly from 
the head. The coat should be long, wiry, and 
straight, and the colour either slate or fawn. 


*skyed, a. (Eng. sky; -ed.] Enveloped by 
the sky or the clouds. 
* The pale deluge floats 
O’er the sky'd mountain to the shadowy vale.” 


Thomson. Summer. 
*sky-€y, a. [Eug. sky; -ev.] 
ethereal; pertaining to the sky. 
“A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey infiuences.” 
Shakesp, : Meusure for Measure, ili, 1. 
* slry-Ish, a. (Eng. sky; -ish.] Like the sky; 
approaching the sky. 


“To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus." Shakesp.. Hamlet, v. L 


skyr’-in (yr as ir), a. [Icel. skirr = clear, 
bright.] Shining, showy, flaunting, gaudy. 
(Scotch.) 
“ But had you seen the philabegs, 
And skyrin tartan trews, man.” 
Burns: Buttle of Sheriff-Muir, 
skyte, s. [A.S. scytan = to shoot.] (Scotch.) 
1, A contemptible fellow. 


“ Right, Mr. Osbaldistone—right. But I maun speak 
to this gabbling skyte too.”—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxvii, 


2. Force. 


“* When bailstanes drive wi’ bitter skyte.” 
Burns: Jolly Beggars, 


3. The act of squirting or shooting ; a squirt 
of fluid. 
4, A squirt, a syringe. 


skytes, s. [From Scotch skyters = shooters 
for which the hollow stems are used.] [SKYTE.] 


Bot.: (1) Angelica sylvestris ; (2) Heracleum 
Sphondylium. (Scotch.) (Britten & Holland.) 


sky-ward, «a. or adv. [Eng. sky; -ward.] 
Toward the sky. 


slab, a. & s. [Irish slab, slaib; Gael. slaib= 
mire, mud ; slaibeach = miry ; Icel. slepja = 
slime.] 
A, As adj. : Thick, viscous, slimy. 
“ Make the gruel thick and s’ab.” 
Shakesp. : Mucbeth, iv. 1. 
B. As subst. : Moist earth, slime, puddle. 


“ They must be diligently cleansed from moss, slab, 
and vose.”—Lvelyn. 


slab, s. [Prop.=a smooth piece; cf. Icel. 
sleipr = slippery; sleppa = to slip; Norw. 
sleip = slippery, smooth; sleip = a smooth 
piece of timber for dragging anything over ; 
Sw. sldpa=a sledge; O. Dut. stippen = to 

slip, to tear or cut in pieces.] ; 
1, A thin, flat, regularly-shaped piece of 


Tinctured or 


Like the sky; 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 


this; sin, as; expect, Kenophor, exist. ph=£% 


~cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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anything. (Used spec. of fissile sandstones, 
large thin pieces of which can be detached 
without their breaking.) 


2. The outside piece sawn from a log in 
squaring the side; a slab-board. 


slab-board, s. <A board cut off the 
rounding portion of a log. 


slab-grinder, s. 

Saw-mill, : A machine used for grinding up 
the refuse slabs in a water-driven saw-mill, in 
order to allow them to pass off with the saw- 
dust. 


slab-sided, a, Long, thin, angular. 


slab-line, s. A rope fastened to the foot 
of a sail, and used to truss it wp, after hauling 
upon the leech and bunt lines. 


slab’-ber, *slab-er, sléb’-ber, * slith’- 
ber, v.i. & t. [O. Dut. slabben, beslabben = 
to slabber; slabberen = to sup up hot broth ; 
Ger. schlabbern, schlabben = to slabber, to lap ; 
schiabberig = slobbery. Prob, allied to slab, s. 
(q.v-).] 
A. Intrans. : To let the saliva or spittle fall 
from the mouth ; to drivel. 


“ Bless each little slobdering mouth,” 
Mason: The Dean & the Squire. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To smear or dirty with spittle or liquids 
allowed to pass from the mouth. 


“ Slobbers his beard with sack-posset."—King : Art 
of Cookery, let. vi. 


2. To sup up hastily, as liquid food. 
3. To cover, as with a liquid spilled, 
“ The milk-pan and cream-pot so slabber'd and tost, 
That butter is wanting, and cheese is half lost.” 
Tusser > Husbandry; April. 
slab’-ber (1), s. [SLABBER, v.] Slimy moisture 
from the mouth ; saliva. 


slab’-ber (2), s. [Eng. slab, s. 3 -er.] 

1, Metal-working: A quick-motion machine 
for dressing the sides of nuts or heads of 
bolts. 

2. Wood-working: A saw for removing a 
portion from the outside of a log so as to 
square it. 


slab’-beér-ér, s. (Eng. slabber, v.;-er.J] One 
who slabbers ; a driveller. 


slab’-bér-i-néss, s. [Eng. slabbery; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being slabbery. 


slab’-beér-ing, pr. par. ora. [SLABBER, v.] 


slab’-bér-ing-ly, * slib’-bér-ing-ly, adv. 
[Eng. slabbering ; -ly.] In a slabbering man- 
ner. 


“Not such as basely sooth the humour of the time, 
And slubberingly patch up some slight and shallow 
Thyme.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 21. 


+slab’-bér-y, a. [Stoppery.] 


* glab’-bi-néss, s. [Eng. slabby ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being slabby ; muddiness, 
slime, filth. 


“The way was also here very wearisome, through 
ead slabbiness."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's iaeereees 
pt. 


slab-by, a. [Eng. slab, a. 3 -y.] 
1. Thick, viscous. 
“Tn the cure of an ulcer, with a moist int 
slabby and greasy medicaments are to be ee pate 
drying to be used."— Wiseman: Surgery. 
2. Slimy, muddy, filthy. 
““ When waggish boys the stunted b M1: 
To rid the slabby Maveiieniiae clea 
Gay: Trivia, ii. 91. . 
slack, *slacke, *slake, a.,adv.,&s. [A.9. 
sleac; cogn. with Icel. slakr=slack ; slakna 
= to slacken, to become slack; Sw. & Dan, 
slak ; Prov. Ger, schlack; M. H. Ger. slach; 
O. H. Ger. slah.J 
A. As adjective : 
1. Not drawn tight; not tense; not firmly 
extended ; loose. 
“ He givesa particular caution, in this case, to make 


a slack compression, for fear of exciting a convulsion.” 
—Arbuthnot, 


*2, Weak, relaxed ; not holding fast or tight, 


“From his stack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down dropp'd.” Milton: P. L., ix. 892, 


8. Not using due diligence; remiss, back- 
ward ; not zealous, eager, or fervent. 
“I will not be slack to play my part.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., i, 2, 
*4, Not violent; not moving rapidly ; slow. 
“ With slake paas.” Chaucer: C. T., 2,908. 


slabber—slake 


5. Not busy; not fully occupied; dull; 
not brisk: as, Business is slack, a slack time. 

B. As adv.: In a slack manner; in- 
sufficiently. 


“ A handful of s?ack dried hops spoils many pounds, 
by taking away their pleasent smell,”—Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


C. As substantive: 
1. The part of a rope which hangs loosely, 
not being drawn tight. ‘ 
2. A dulness or remission, as in trade or 
work ; a slack period ; slackness, 
3. Small coal screened at the mines from 
household or furnace fire-coal of good quality. 
q Slack in stays : 
Naut. : Slow in going about, as a ship. 
slack-baked, a. Imperfectly baked ; 
hence, crude, : 
“Who stigmatise as hopelessly dull the simple 
plots, homely dialogue, and sluck-baked jocularities,” 
~—Daily Telegraph, Dec, 26, 1885, 
slack-course, s. 
Knitting-machine:_ A range of loops or 
stitches more open than those which precede 
them. : 


slack-jaw, s. 
impudence. (Slang.) 


slack-lime, s. Slaked-lime (q.v.). 


slack-water, s. The time when the tide 
runs slowly, or the water is at rest; or the 
interval between the flux and the reflux of the 
tide. 


slack, s. [Icel. slakki=a slope on @ moun- 
tain.) An opening between hills; a hollow 
where no water runs. (Prov.) 
“ T see some folk coming through the slack yonder.” 
—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxiii. 
slack, slack’-en, *slek-nen, vi. & t. 
(SLACK, a.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To become slack ; to become less tense, 
firm, or rigid ; to decrease in tension, 
2. To be or become remiss or backward ; to 


neglect. 
“ Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty.” Wordsworth: Michael. 


3. To abate; to become less violent or 
fierce, 


Impertinent language ; 


“ Whence these raging fires 
Will stacken, if his breath stir not their flames.” 
Milton: P. L,, ii. 214, 


4, To lose force or rapidity; to become 

more slow: as, His speed slackened, 

*§, To languish, to fail, to flag. 

“ Their negociations all must slack.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Oressida, iii. 8, 
B. Transitive: 

1, To diminish the tension of ; to make less 

tense, firm, or rigid ; to relax, to loosen. 

“ Which like the strings of a lute, by being slackened 
now and then, will sound the sweeter when they are 
wound up again.”—Scott. Christian Life, pt. i., ch, iv. 

* 2. To relax, to remit, to be remiss in, to 

neglect. 
“They slack their duties.” Shakesp. ? Othello, iv. 3. 

*3. To abate, to mitigate; to make less 

fierce, severe, or intense; to ease, to lessen, 
to relieve. 


“To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain.” 
Milton: P. L., ti..461. 


4, To abate, to lower: as, To slacken the 
heat of a fire. 
5. To cause to become more slow; to 
diminish in rapidity ; to retard. 
“Tam nothing slow to slack his haste.” 
kesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. L 
* 6. To repress, to check. 
“T should be griev’d, young prince, to think my 
presence 
Unbent your thoughts, and stacken’d them toarms.” 
Addison: Cato, i. 
*'7, To withhold ; to cause to be withheld ; 
to cause to be used or applied less liberally, 


* 8. To quench, to slake. 
slack’-en, s. [SLaKiy.] 


slack’ -ly, * slacke-ly, adv. (Eng. slack ; -ly.] 
1. Not tightly ; loosely. 
“ Sluckly braided in loose negligence.” 
Shakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 85. _ 
2. Negligently, carelessly, remissly. 
“That a king's children should be so convey’d, 
So slackly guarded." Shakesp.: Cymbeline, i. 1, 
t a Not briskly ; dully ; without activity in 
rade, 


“The week finishes up slackly."—Daily ©. 5 
Oct. 19, 1885, » 'y."—Daily Chronicle, 


slade, s. 


slade, pret. of v. 
slae, s. 
slag, * slagg, s. 


slag’-gy, a. 


{slain (1), *slane, *sleean, s. 


*slain (2), *slaine, *slay-an, «. 


slake (1), * slack, v.t & i. 


slack’-néss, s. (Eng. slack, a. ; -ness.] 


1. The quality or state of being slack; 
looseness; absence of tightness, tension, oF 
rigidity. 

“* Knowing well the slackness of his arm.” 
Blair: Grave. 
2. Remissness, negligence, inattention. 


“To afford any excuse or colour for slackness in our 
bounden duties."—Waterland: Works, ix. 283. 


* 3, Slowness, tardiness ; want of tendency. 

_“ There is a slackness to heal, and a cure is very 
difficultly effected.”—Sharp : Surgery. 

* 4. Weakness ; want of intenseness. 


“Through the slackness of motion, or long banish: 
ment from the air, it might gather some aptness to 
putrefy.”—Brerewood. 


5. Dulness; want of briskness: as, the 
slackness of trade. 


[A.S. sled.] A little dell or valley ; 
a glade ; a flat piece of low moist ground. 
“The thick and well-grown fog doth mat my smoother 
slades,” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 13. 


[Sirpe, v.] Scotch.) 
(Stor.] (Scotch.) © 


(Sw. slagg= dross, slag; 
jarnslagg = dross of iron; ef. Icel. slagna= 
to flow over, to be spilt ; Ger. schlacke= dross, 
sediment ; Low Ger, slakke = scoria.] 

1. Metall.: Vitreous mineral matter re- 
moved in the reduction of metals; the scoria 
from a smelting furnace. It is used for mak- 
ing cement and artificial stone, in the manu- 
facture of alum and crown-glass, and is cast 
into slabs for pavements, garden-rollers, &c. 

2. Founding: The fused sullage and dross 
which accompanies the metal in a furnace, 
and which it is the business of the skimmer 
to hold back from the ingate. 


3. The scoria of a volcano. 

slag-car, s. A wrought-iron car on two 
wheels, used to carry off the slag of a furnace 
to a place where it may be dumped. 

slag-furnace, s. 

Metall. : A furnace for extracting the lead 
from slags, and from ores containing a small 
proportion of that metal. 

slag-hearth, s. 

Metall.: A furnace for treating slags run 
from the surface of lead in a smelting-furnace. 


(Eng. slag; -y.] Pertaining to, 
resembling, or of the nature of slag. 


slaggy-cobalt, s. 
Min. ; The saiue as COBALT-OCHRE (q.Y.). 


slaie, s. [A.S. slé.] A weaver’s reed; a sley 
(q.v.). 
slain, pa. par. ora, [Suay, v.] 


‘[(Etym. 
doubtful; ef. sléan = to strike, to kill.] Smut 
in corn. (Britten & Holland.) 


[See 
def.] Aslaying. (Scotch.) 

*Q Letters of slains: 

Scots Law: Letters subscribed by the rela- 
tions of a person slain, declaring that they 
had received an assythement or recompense, 
and containing an application to the crown 
for a pardon to the murderer. 


slais’-tér, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. con- 


nected with slush. (Jamieson.)) 

1, The act of dabbling in anything hoist 
and unctuous ; the act of bedauhing. 

2. A quantity of anything moist and une- 
pe ; a worthless heterogeneous composi« 
ion. 


slais’-tér, v.t. & 4. [SLarsrTsr, s.] 


A. Trans. : To bedaub, 
B. Intrans.: To do any thing in an awk: 
ward and untidy way. 


“« Hae, there's a soup parritch for ye; it will set you 
better to be slaiscering at thim,"—Scott ¢ Antiquery, 
ch, x. 


slais’-tér-y, s. [Eng. slaister ; -y.] The offals 


of a kitchen, including the mixed refuse of 
solids and fluids; dirty work, (Scotch.) 


[A.8. sleacian = 
to grow slack or remiss ; sleac = slack (av) 
Icel. slékva = to slake ; Sw. sldcka = to quene. 
ie Bat out, slack. Slake isa doublet of slack 
q.V.). 


=, i Tne eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite. ciir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. #, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
; . 


slake--slant 4299 
A. Transitive: . mop The winning of all the tricks ina | * slane (2), s. [SLAN.] 
1. To quench, to extinguish, to allay, to and of whist. ee 
Pre ; p : Me “ Until a noble general came, a slang, pret. of v. [SLING, v.] 
“Fo winch oF ticthor Gives td slaxe Aud gave the cheatersaclean slam.” Loyal Songs. slain g (), s. {Etym. doubtful.) A narrow 
e 


thirst of vengeance now awake.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxxii. 
2. To mix or cause to combine with water, 
so that a true chemical combination shall 
take place. 


“* That which he saw*happened to be fresh lime, and 
aaeree store any rain had fallen to slake AGP — 
ward. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To absorb or become mixed with water, 
ss that a true chemical combination takes 
place, 


“T have kept lime long without slaking, and with- 
out imparting to the ambient liquor any sensible 
heat.” — Boyle = Works, iii. 479. 


* 2, To be quenched ; to go out; to become 
extinct ; to fail. 


“ Perceiving that his flame did slake.” 
Brown. (Todd.) 


* 3. To give way; to fail, to slacken, to be- 
come relaxed. . 


“ But when the body’s strongest sinews sake, 
‘Then is the soul most active, quick, and gay.” 
Davies, (Vodd.) 


* 4. To abate; to become less decided ; to 
decrease, 
“ No flood by raining slaketh.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,677, 
slake-trough, s. The water-trough in 
which a blacksmith slakes or cools his tools 
or his forging. 


slalke (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful] To bedaub, 
to besmear. (Scotch.) 


slake (1), slauke, sloke, sluke, slawk, 
s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Bot.: Various Algze, chiefly marine edible 
species, though some are freshwater. Spec.: 
Q) Ulva Lactuca, (2) Porphyra laciniata, (3) 
various species of Hnteromorpha, (4) some 
Confervee (Scotch), (Britten & Holland.) 


slake (2), s. (SuaAKE (2), v.] Asmear; asplotch 
of that with which any thing is bedaubed. 
(Scotch.) 


“May be a touch o’ a blackit cork, or a slake 0° 
paint,”"—Seott : Midlothian, ch. xxii, 


slaked, pa. par. ora. [SLAKE (1), v.] 


slaked-lime, s. 

Chem.: CaOH,O. Calcium hydrate. Pro- 
duced by sprinkling calcium oxide with water. 
When a mass of lime is moistened with water, 
an energetic combination takes place, accom- 
panied occasionally with slight explosions, 
due to the sudden evolution of steam; the 
mass splits in all directions, and finally 
erumbles to a soft, white, bnlky powder, It 
is chiefly employed in the preparation of 
mortar for building purposes, 


*pslalke’-léss, a. (Eng. slake (1), v.3 -less.] 
Incapable of being slaked ; inextinguishable, 
unquenchable, 


slak’-in, s. (SLaKx (1), v.] 

Metall. : A spongy, semi-vitrified substance 
mixed by smelters with the ores of metal to 
prevent their fusion. It is the scoria or scum 
separated from the surface of a former fusion 
of the same metal. 


slim, v.¢. & %. [Norw. slemba, slemma, slamra 
= to smack, to bang, to slama door; Sw. dial. 
slamma = to slam; Icel. slamra, slambra = to 
slam; Sw. slamra = to prate, chatter, or 
jingle ; slammer =a clank, a noise.) 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To close or shut suddenly with noise or 
force ; to bang. 
“ Joy and Temperance and Repose 


Slam the door on the doctor's nose.” 
Longfellow: Best Medicines, 


2. To beat, to cuff. (Prov.) 

8. To strike down, to slaughter. (Prov.) 

IL. Cards: To beat by winning all the tricks 
in a hand at whist. 


B. Intrans.: To strike violently or noisily, 
as a door or the like: as, The door slammed, 
a valve slams. 


slam-bang, adv. Slap-bang. 


slam (1), s. (SLAM, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A violent and noisy driving 
or shutting against; a violent shutting of a 
door ; a bang. 


slam (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) The refuse of 
alum-works, used as a manure. 


slim’-kin, sl4m’-mér-kin, s. [Dut. slomp ; 
Ger. schlampe = a slut, a trollop ; dimin. suff. 
-kin.) A slut; aslatternly woman. (Prov.) 


*glam’-paine, *slam’-pant, s. (Cf. Suam.] 
A hit, a cuff, a blow. 


“ That one rascal in such scornefull wise should giue 
them the slampaine,”—Holinshed Des. Ireland, ch. iii. 


slan, slane, slérn, s. 


slan’-dér, * schlaun-dir, * sclaun-der, 
*sclaun-dre, *selan-dre, * slaun-der, 
s. [O. Fr. esclandre, scandele, escandel, escandle, 
from Lat. scandalum = scandal (q.v.). Slander 
and scandal are thus doublets.] 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1. A false report or tale maliciously uttered 
or circulated, and tending to damage the 
reputation of another; the act of uttering or 
circulating such a report or tale ; defamation, 
detraction. 


“Whether we speak evil of a man to his face, or 
behind his back: the former way indeed seems to be 
the most generous, but yet is a great fault, and that 
which we call reviling: the latter is more mean and 
base, and that which we properly call slander or 
backbiting. '"—Tillotson:: Sermon 42, 

*2. An injury or offence done by words. 


“ Do me no slander, Douglas.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 3. 


* 3. A disgrace, a reproach, a scandal. 
“ That shamefull hag, the sZawnder of her sexe.” 
Spenser. F, Q., IV. viil. 35. 
* 4, Ill-name, ill-report, ill-reputation, dis- 
repute. 


[Stoz.] 


“You shall not find me, daughter, 
After the s?ander of most stepmothers, 
Ill-eyed unto you.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, 1. 1. 
II, Law: The maliciously defaming of a 

person in his reputation, business, or pro- 
fession, by spoken words, as libel is by writ- 
ten words. A person can only be proceeded 
against civilly for slander, whereas libel may 
be criminally punished. 


slan’-dér, v.t. [SLanpER, s.] 

1, To defame; to injure in reputation, busi- 
ness, or profession, by the malicious utterance 
of a false report ; to utter slander concerning 3 
to calumniate. 

“ Slandered by those to whom his captivity was 
justly imputable.”—JMJacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii, 

* 2. To detract from; to disparage. 

“The sentence that you have slandered so,” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, fi, 4, 
* 3. To disgrace, to dishonour. 
“ Slandering creation with a false esteem.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 12. 
*4, To reproach, 
Slander Valentine 


With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent.” 
Shakesp. :. Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 2. 


slan’-dér-ér, s. [Eng. slander, v.;-er.] One 
who slanders another; a calumniator, a 
defamer; one who utters slanders about 
another. 


“The slanderer here confesses, he has no further 
notice of me than his own conjecture.”—Milton -: 
Apol. for Smectymnuus. 


slan’- dér - ois, * sclaun - der - ous, 
* gslaun-drous, a. [Eng. slander; -ous.] 
1. Uttering slanders or defamatory reports 
concerning others; given or disposed to 
slandering others. 


“TJ love him still, despite my wrongs, 
By hasty wrath and slanderous tongues.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, ii, 82. 


2. Containing slander or defamation; de- 
famatory, calumnious. 


“ Truth shall retire 
Bestruck with standrous darts.” 
Milton: P. L., xii, 886, 
* 3. Scandalous, disgraceful, shameful, 
opprobrious. 
“ The vile and slanderous death of the cross,”—Book 
of Homilies. (1573.) 

slan’-dér-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. slanderous ; 
-ly.| In a slauderous manner; with slander 

or defamation ; calumniously, 


“Tts enemies slandemusly represent.”"—Sharp ¢ 
Bermons, vol. i., ser. 2. 


slan’-dér-oiis-néss, adv. [Eng. slanderous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being slan- 
derous or defamatory. 


*slane (1), s [Szarn (2).] 


piece of waste ground by the roadside. 


“ Eventually, though very beat, he struggled across 
a couple of grass fields into the slang adjoining Brown's 
Wood."—Field, April 4, 1885. 


slang (2), s. & a. [A word of doubtful origin. 
According to Skeat and Wedgwood, from slang, 
pa. t. of sling; ef. Norw. sleng=a slinging, 
an invention, adevice...a burden of a song; 
slengja kjeften (lit. = to sling the jaw) =to use 
abusive language, to slang; slengjenamn = 
a nickname. ]} 

A, As substantive : 

i..A kind of colloquial language current 
amongst one particular class or amongst 
various classes of society, uneducated or edu- 
cated, but which, not having received the 
stamp of general approval, is frequently con- 
sidered as inelegant,. incorrect, or vulgar. 
Almost every profession or calling has its 
own particular slang, as, literary slang, theat- 
rical slang, legal slang, sporting slang, &c. 
In this sense it means any colloquial words 
or phrases, vulgar or refined, used conven- 
tionally by each particular class of people in 
speaking of particular matters connected with 
their own calling. Slang is sometimes allied 
to, but not quite identical with cant. 


“In the exuberance of mental activity, and the 
natural delight of language-making, s/ang is a neces- 
sary evil; and there are grades and uses of slang whose 
charm no one need be ashamed to feel and confess ; 
it is like reading a narrative in a series of rude but 
telling pictures, instead of in words.”"— Whitney - Life 
& Growth of Language, ch. vii. 


2. A term used by London costermongers 
for counterfeit weights and measures. 

3. A travelling show or booth ; a perform- 
ance. 

4, A wateh-chain. 

*5, A fetter worn by convicts, so called 
from being slung on their legs by a sling to 
prevent slipping down, 

B. As adj.: Of the nature of slang; slangy: 
as, a slang expression. 

G (1) Back slang: A kind of slang used by 
street traders in London. Its main principle 
is that of pronouncing words rudely back- 
wards: as, Cool the delo nammow= Look et 
the old woman. (Svang Dict.) 

(2) Rhyming slang, Riming slang: A kind of 
cant language used by street vagabonds, &c., 
of London, which consists of the substitution 
of words and sentences which rhyme with 
other words or sentences intended to be kept 
secret. [BatK-SLANG.] 


slang-whanger, s. 
speaker ; one given to slang. 


slang-whanging, s. The use of slangy 
or abusive language. 


* slang (3),s. (Suinc.] A promontory. (Hol- 
land: Camden, p. 715.) 


slang, v.i. & t. (SLANG, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To use slang; to make use of 
vulgar or abusive language. 
B. Trans.: To address in vulgar, abusive 
language ; to abuse with slang. 


“A tipsy parang sang ng the magistrate to the sh fe 
amusement of the top-booted constables.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 11, 1886. 


* slang’-éy, a. [SLancy.] 


slang’-i-néss, s. [Eng. slangy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being slangy; slang. ~ 

slang’-ism, s, A slangy expression, or the 
using of slang. p 

*glin’-gu-lar, a. (Sana, s.] Having the 
nature of slang ; slangy. 


“ His strength lying in a slangular direction.” 
Dickens: Bleak House, ch. xi, . 


slang’-y, *slang’-ey, a. [Eng. slang; -y.] 
Of or relating to slang ; of the nature of slang; 
using or given to the use of slang. 

“«Don’t be so slangy, Julia,” remonstrates her 
tather.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 18, 1886, 


alank, pret. of v. [SLINK.] 


slant, *slent, a. &s. ([Sw. dial. slenta, 
slanta = to cause to slide; slinta (p. t. slant, 
pa. par. sluntit)=to slide; slant = slippery; 
ef. Corn. slyntya =to slide; Wel. ysglent =a 
slide.] 

A. As adj.: Sloping, oblique; inclined 


A long-winded 


déil, b6y; PdUt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -inig. 
-cian, -tian=shan,. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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from a direct line, whether horizontal or per- 
pendicular, 
“The slant lightning, wnose thwart flame driven 


Kindles the gummy bark of fir or pine.” [down 
7 Milton : P. Lu, X. 1,075. 


B, As substantive: 

1, Lit.: An oblique direction or plane; a 
slope. 

2. Fig.: An oblique reflection; a gibe; a 
sarcastic remark. 

3. Naut.: A transitory breeze of wind, or 
the period of its duration. 


“Lenore again got away, but the others were catch- 
ing slants on their own accouut and keeping inside the 
handicaps.""—Field, Sept. 4, 1886, 


glant, *sclent, * slent, v.t. & 4. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To turn from a direct line ; to slope ; to 
give a sloping or oblique direction to. 


“To break and slent the downright rushings of a 
stronger vessel.”—Fuler : Holy War, p. 210. 


* 2, To hold or stretch out in a slanting or 
oblique direction. (Followed by owt.) 
B. Intrans. : To slope; to lie slantingly or 
obliquely. 
“On the side of yonder slanting hill.” 
Dodsley: Agriculture, iii. 


slanting, pr. par. ora, [SLANT, v.] 


slant’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. slanting; -ly.] 

1, Lit.: Ina slanting or oblique direction ; 
with a slope or inclination ; on the slant; 
obliquely. 

“He digs in slantingly for about two or three feet.” 

—Burroughs ; Pepacton, p. 220. 


2. Fig.: With an oblique or indirect hint 
or remark, 


*slant’-ly, slant’-wise, adv. [Eng. slant; 
-ly, -wise.] In a slanting or oblique direction ; 
obliquely, slantingly. 

“Some maketh a hollowness half a foot deep, 
With flower sets in it, set slantwise asteep, 
Tusser: Husbandry; March. 
slAp, *slappe, s. [Low Ger. slapp=the 
sound of a blow; schlappen = to slap.] 
1, A blow, especially one given with the 
open hand or with something broad. 


“The laugh, the slap, the jocund curse, go round." 
Thomson: Autumn, 54, 


2. A gap ina wall ordyke. (Scotch.) 
“ His guide then broke down a slap, as he called it, 
in a dry stone fence, "—Scott ; Guy Mannering, ch. i, 
@lAp, v.t. [Suap, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To strike with the open 
hand, or with something broad. 


“|Dick] slapped his hand upon the board.” 
Prior: Alma, 1. 34. 


%. Mason.: To break out an opening in a 
solid wall. 


@lap, adv. [Suap, s.] 
violent blow ; plump. 


“They offered to come into the warehouse, then 
straight went the yard slap over their noddle,"— 
Arbuthnot : Hist. of John Bull. 


slap-bang, adv. Violently, suddenly; 
with a bang or noise. ¥ 
*gslap-sauce,s. A parasite. 


slap-up, a. Excellent, first-rate, 


elap’-dash, adv.,a.,&s. [Eng. slap, and dash.] 
A, As adverb: 
1, All at once; slap. 


“ And yet, slapdash, is all in 
every sinew, nerve, and vein.” 
Prior; Alma, 1 1%, 


2. In a careless, rash manner. 
B. As adj.: Free, careless. 


“It was a sla h style."—Lytton: Mi 
tice pdash style."—Lytton: My Novel, bk. 


C. As substantive : 

Build. : A composition of lime and coarse 
sand reduced to a liquid form, and applied to 
the exterior of walls as a preservative ; also 
called Rough-casting. 

slap’-dash, v.t. [SLappasu, adv.] 
*1. ‘lo do in a careless, rash manner, 
2. To rough-cast, as a wall, with mortar, 


elape, a. [Icel. sleipr=slippery.] Slippe 
smooth ; hence, crafty, hypocritical. Prec 


slape-ale, s. Plain ale; as opposed 
medicated or mixed ale. : ba ~ 


slape-face, s. A soft-spoken, crafty 
hypocrite. (Halliwell.) 


elap’-jack, s. (Fuarsack.] 


(Siant, a.] 


With a sudden and 


slash (2), v.t. 


slash s. 


slant—slate 


slipper, a.&s. [Suap, v.] 
A. As adj.: Very big, large, or great. 
(Vulgar.) 
B. As substantive: 
1. One who or that which slaps, 
2.A person or thing of large size; a 
whopper. (Vulgar.) 


slap’-ping, pr. par., a., &s. [Suap, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Very big, great, or large. 
(Vulgar.) 

C. As substantive: 

Pottery: The process of working clay by 
dividing a block and slapping the halves 
together. This develops the plasticity, makes 
the mass homogeneous, and expels air-bub- 
bles. The grain of the mass is preserved, the 

ieces being dashed parallel upon each other. 
The process is repeated again, the dividing 
instrument being a wire, 


slash (1), v.. & i. [A variant of slice; O. Fr. 
esclecher, esclescher, esclischer = to dismember, 
to sever ; esclesche =a portion, a part, a sever- 
ing, a dismemberment, from O. H. Ger. 
slizan=to slit, to rend, to destroy. (Skeat.)] 
(Sticg, Suit.) 

A, Transitive: 

1, To cut with long incisions ; to slit. 

2. To eut by striking violently and at 
random. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To strike violently and at random with a 
knife, sword, or other sharp instrument; to 
lay about one with blows. 

“ Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 

Hewing and slashing at their idle shades,” 

Spenser; F, Q., II. ix, 15. 

*2. To cut through anything rapidly, and 
with violence. 


“ Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book 
Like slashing Beutley with his desp'rate hook.” 
Pope: Satires, v. 104, 


{A corrupt. of lash (q.v.).] 


1. To cut with a whip ; to lash. 
“ Daniel, a sprightly swain, that us'd to slash 
The vig'rous steeds that drew his lord’s calash, 
To Peggy's side inclin'd.” King. 
2. To cause to make a sharp sound; to 
crack, as a whip. 
‘“* She slash'd a whip she held in her hand."—More: 
Mystery of Godliness, p. 220, 


slAsh (3), v.i. (Sw. slaska = to paddle in water.] 


To work in the wet. (Scotch.) 


(Suasq (1), v.] 
1. A long cut; a cut given at random. 


““Some few received some cuts and slashes that had 
drawn blood.’—Clarendon, 


2. A large slit in the thighs and arms of old 
dresses, such as those of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, made to show a rich-coloured 
lining through the openings. 

3. Mining: A local Welsh term for a small 
natural trough or hollow filled with small 
fragments of culm or anthracite. (Murchison: 
Siluria, ch, xi.) 


slashed, pa. par. ora. [SLASH (1), v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. Cut with a slash or slashes; deeply 
gashed. 

2. Having artificial slashes or ornamental 
openings, as a sleeve, &c. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. (Of a leaf): Divided by deep, taper- 
pointed cut incisions. Multifid, laciniated, 
decomposed. 

2. Her.: A term employed when openings 
or gashings in the sleeve are to be described 
as filled with a puffing of another tincture, 


slash’-ing, pr. par. & a. [SLasH (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Striking or cutting violently and at 
random ; hence, in literary slang, cutting up ; 
severe, sarcastic, 

2. Very large; very big or great ; whopping. 
(Vulgar.) : 

slash’-¥, a. [Eng. slash (3), v.3 -y.] Wet 
and dirty ; slushy. 


slat, * sclat, s. [0. Fr. esclat=a shiver, a 


slat, v.t. 


slatch, s. 


slate, * sclat, * slat, s. 


splinter, a small thin lath or shingle, from 
O. H. Ger. sclizan (Ger. schleissen) = to split.] 


1, A thin narrow strip of wood; specif., 

(1) One of the transverse pieces, which rest 
at their ends upon the side-rails of a bedstead. 

(2) In vehicles : 

(a) A bent strip which bows over the seat 
and forms one of the ribs of the canopy ; a bow. 

(0) The sloats or rounds of a kind of cart 
or waggon bed, 

2. The foundation of a basket, consisting of 
crossing sets of parallel rods interlaced, and 
forming a nucleus for the commencement of 
the spiral courses of which the bottoin is made. 

3. A spent fish. 

“These slats would then escape, and the cause of a 

ot ae to the fishing be prevented,"—Field, Feb, 
slat-iron, s. The iron-shoe or termination 
of the bow or slat of a carriage-top. 


slat-matting, s. A floor covering of 
wooden slats or veneers on a flexible fabric, 
which may be rolled like a carpet, 


{Icel. sletta=to strike, to slap; 
Norw. slett = a blow.) 

*1. To beat, to strike, to slap; to throw 
down violently. [SLATE (2), v.] 

“ Slatted his brains out.” Marston, 

2. To split, to crack (Prov.). In this sense 
perhaps from slate. 

3. To set on; to incite. (Prov.) 


[A softened form of slack (q.v.).] 
Nautical : 

1, The slack of a rope. 

2. The period of a transitory breeze, 

3. An interval of fine weather. 


[Suat, s.) 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as II. 


2. A thin riven slab of slate used in roof- 
ing. The upper surface of a slate is called its 
back, the under surface the bed, the lower 
edge the tail, the upper edge the head. The 
part of each course of slates exposed to view 
is called the margin of the course, and the 
width of the margin is called the gauge. The 
Hee hidden from view is the cover. The 

nd or lap is the distance which the lower 
edge of any course overlaps the slates of the 
second course below, measuring from the nail- 
hole, and may be from two to four inches. Slates 
are laid on laths, battens, or sheathing, and 
must break joint. [Brwxak, v., C. 21.]. The 
nails are of copper, zinc, or tinned iron. In 
England, 1,200 slates constitute a thousand, 
common sizes. Slates are known technically 
as Doubles, Ladies, Countesses, Duchesses, 
Princesses, Queens, Imperials. (See these 
words.) A square of slate or slating is 100 
superficial feet. 

3. A tablet for writing upon, formed of 
slate or of an imitation of slate. 


“A person who should undertake to draw any plan 
assigned him mee a slate."—Search; Light of Nature, 
vol, ii, pt. i, ch. iii. 

*4, A lamina; a thin plate; a flake, 


“Tt [the Columbine marle) will resolve and cleave 
into most thin states and flakes,"—P, Holland : Plinie, 
bk. xvii. ch. viii. 


5. A list of candidates prepared for nomina- 
tion or election ; a preliminary list of candi- 
dates which is liable to revision. (Amer.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Geol. : Slates of a typical kind are gene- 
rally of great antiquity, being chiefly of Cam- 
brian or Silurian age. Sometimes, however, 
the term is more loosely applied to any rock 
of fissile structure whatever the character, as 
the Collyweston Slates of the Lower Oolite, 
which are calcareous sandstone. 

2, Petrol. : An indurated laminated rock, cor- 
responding to shale, but of greater age, and in 
which a cleavage, independent of the lines of 
bedding, has been set up by pressure. 

3. Comm.: About half the slates used in this 
country are quarried in Pennsylvania, Their 
total value is over $3,500,000 yearly. In Britain 
the great quarries are in Wales. The total 
value of product equals $5,000,000 yearly. 

{| To have a slate or tile loose: To be a little 
unsound in the head. 


slate-axe, s. A slater’s tool. It hasa 
blade for trimming the edges of the slate, and 
a spike for making nail-holes. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e=6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


? 
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slate-clay, s. Another name for Shale 
(q.v.). 

slate-club, s. A mutual benefit club in 
which each member pays in a small contribu- 
tion each week to the funds, out of which 
allowances are made to sick or disabled mem- 
bers. The halance of the contributions, after 
payment of such allowances, is divided at the 
end of the year amongst the members. 


slate-coal, s. 
Min.: A hard coal with a thick slaty struc- 
aig and an uneven fracture across the lamina- 
ion, 


slate-gray, s. & a. Gray with a bluish 
tinge. 


slate-peg, s. A kind of nail used in 
securing slates on a roof; a slater’s nail, 


slate-pencil, s. A pencil-shaped piece of 
soft slate, used for writing or figuring upon 
slates in schools, &c. 


slate-spar, s. 

Min. : A name given to calcite (q.v.), when 
ae nized. in thin tabular crystals with sharp 
edges. 


glate (1), v.t. (SLATE, s.] To cover with a slate 
or slates; to roof with slates. Also (U. 8. 
polit.), to put on the slate, [Suare, s., I. 5.] 


“* Sonnets and elegies to Chloris 
Would raise a house about two stories, 
A lyrick ode would slate,” 


Swift: Vanburgh's House. 
slate (2), * slatte, v.t. [Cf. Norw. sletta=to 
fling, to cast ; slett =a blow.) 

*1. To cast down; to throw, 

2. To set a dog loose at ; to bait. 

3. To hold up to ridicule; to criticise 
severely ; to reprimand severely. 


slat-én-ha-ra, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: A local Scotch name for Laminaria 
digitata. (Britten & Holland.) 


slat’-ér, s. (Eng. slate (1), v.; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who manufactures slates ; 
one who lays slates or whose occupation is to 
slate buildings. 

2. Zool.: A popular name for various cur- 
sorial Isopods, The Slater, simply so called, 
is Oniscus armadillo, the Water-slater is the 
genus Asellus, the Box-slater Idothea, the 
Shield-slater Cassidina, and the Cheliferous 
Slater Tanais. 


slat'-i-néss, s. (Eng. slaty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being slaty ; slaty nature or 
character. 


glat’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Suave (1), v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act or operation of laying slates on 
roofs, &c. 
2. The covering of slates laid on roofs, &c. 
3. Slates taken collectively ; materials for 
slating a roof. 


slat’-ing, s. [State (2), v.] A severe criti- 
cism or reprimand, 


slat’-tér, v.i. [A frequent. from slat, v. (q.v.); 
ef. Icel. sletta = to slap, to dab, to squirt out 
liquids, to dash them about; sletta—=a dab, 
a spot, a blot.) [Suiar.] 

1. To be careless in dress ; to be untidy or 
slovenly. (Prov.) 

2. To waste; not to make a proper and due 
use of anything. (Prov.) 


slat’-térn, a. & s. [Prob. for slattering, pr. 
par. of slatter (q.v.), or the n may be a simple 
addition, as in bittern.] 
A, As adj. : Resembling a slattern ; untidy, 
slovenly, slatternly. is 


B. As subst. : A woman who is slovenly or 
untidy in her dress; one who is not neat in 
dress ; a slut. 

“The slattern had left, in the hurry and haste, 

Her lady’s complexion and eye-brows at Calais.” 
Prior: A Reasonable A ffiiction. 
*slat'-tern, v.t. [SLATTERN, a.] To consume 
wastefully or carelessly ; to waste. 


¢ slat’-térn-li-néss, s. (Eng. slatternly ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being slatternly ; 
untidiness, slovenliness, 


boil, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, ben¢ 


slat’-térn-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. slattern ; -ly.] 
: A, As adj.: Untidy, slovenly ; like a slat- 
ern, 


“ The slatternly girl trapesing about.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, March 20, 1886, 


B. As adv. : In a slovenly, untidy manner ; 
like a slattern ; awkwardly. 


slat’-tér-y, a. [SLatrerR.] Wet, dirty. (Prov.) 


slat’-y, a. (Eng. slat(e); -y.] Having the 
pare or properties of slate; resembling 
slate. 
“ The griesly gulfs and slaty rifts.” 
Scott: Lord of the /sles, iil. 16, 


slaty-cleavage, s. [CLEAVAGE.] 


slaugh’-tér (gh silent), * slagh-ter, *slau- 
tir, * slaw-tyr, s._ [Icel. sldtr =a slaugh- 
tering, butchers’-meat ; slatra = to slaughter 
cattle; A.S. sleaht. From the same root as 
slay, v. (q.v.).] The act of killing or slaying: 
1. (Ofhuman beings): An indiscriminate and 
violent putting to death. 


“He made of hem through his high renoun, 
So great slaughter and occisioun.” 
Lidgate - Story of Thebes, iii. 


2. (Of beasts): The killing of oxen or other 
beasts for market. 


slaughter-heuse, s. 

1, Lit.: A house or shed where beasts are 
slaughtered for human food; an abattoir, a 
shainbles. 


“* Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ili. 1. 


q A Slaughter-house Act for London was 
passed in 1874, 

2. Fig.: The scene of a great destruction of 
human life; the scene of a massacre, 


*slaughter-man, s. One employed in 
slaughtering ; a slayer, a destroyer. 
“Ten chased by one, 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty.” 
Shakesp, - Cymbeline, v. 3, 
slaugh’-tér (gh silent), v.t. [SLAUGHTER, s.] 

1. (Of human beings): To massacre ; to kill 

indiscriminately. 

“ Mercilessly slaughtered in discharge of their ditty.” 
—Scott; War Song of the Royal Edinburgh Light 
Dragoons. (Note.) 

2. (Of beasts): To kill for the market; to 

butcher. 


slaugh’-tér-ér (gh silent), s, (Eng. slaughter, 
y.; -er.] One who slaughters; a person em- 
ployed in slaughtering ; a butcher. 
“Thou dost then wrong me as that slaughterer doth.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry V1, ii. 5. 
* slAugh’-tér-otis (gh silent), a. (Eng. 
slaughter ; -ous.] Destructive, murderous. 


‘There would I go and hang my armour up, 
And with these slaughterous hands draw sword no 
more.” Matthew Arnold: Sonrab & Rustum. 


* slaugh’-ter-otis-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
slaughterous; -ly.)  Destructively, murder- 
ously. 


*slauke, s. (SLAKE, s.} 


Slav, Sclav, Sclave, Slave, s. [SLAvE.] 

Ethnol. (Pl.): One of the primary divisions 
of the Aryan race. [PANSLAvVIsM.] Latham 
called them Sarmatians, and, following, 
Retzius described them as brachycephalic 
rather than dolichocephalic, and, in many in- 
dividuals, approaching the Turanian type. 
He divided them into Lithuanians and Slavo- 
nians, subdividing these again by their lan- 
guages. [Siavontc.] The name is sometimes 
contined to the Slavonians proper. 


slav’-dom, s. [Eng. slav; -dom.] Slavs col- 
lectively. 
“Tt was premature and less calculated to promote 
the interests of Slavdom,.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec, 5, 
1885, 
slave, s. [Fr. esclave, from Ger. sklave ; M. H. 
Ger. slave =a slave, from Ger. Slave=a 
Slavonian, one of Slavonic race captured and 
made a bondman by the Germans, from Russ. 
slava = glory, fame; O. Dut. slave, slaeve ; 
Dut. slaaf; Dan. slave, sclave; Sw. slaf; Sp. 
esclavo ; Ital. schiavo.] 


* 1, A Slav, a Slavonian. 


“From the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of 
captives or subjects, or allies or enemies, of the Greek 
empire, they overspread the land; and the national 
appellation of the slaves has been degraded by chance 
or malice from the signification of glory to that of 
servittude.”—Gibbon = Decline & Fail, ch, lv. 


2. A bond-servant ; one who is wholly sub- 
ject to the will and power of another; one 
whose person and services are wholly at the 


disposal and under the control of another, 
In ancient times, and even now amongst 
uncivilized nations, prisoners of war were 
treated as slaves. 


“ Any British subject who conveys or removes any 
erson as a save, is now by statute guilty of piracy, 
elony, and robbery; for which penal servitude for 

life may be awarded, so that this crime is now rarely, 
a ee attempted.”"—Alackstone: Oomment., bk. iv. 


3. One who has lost the power of resistance; 
one who has surrendered himself to any ins 
fluence or power whatever. 

*4, A mean, abject person; a wretch. 


“Go base intruder, overweening slave / 
Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates,” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Veronu, iil. L 
$2 A drudge; one who has to work like a 
slave. 


* slave-born, a. 


slave-cofile, s. 
sale ; a cofile. 


slave-dealer, s. 
slaves. 


slave-driver, s. An overseer of slaves 
at their work ; hence, a cruel or severe master. 


slave-fork, s. A branch of a tree of 
considerable thickness, four or five feet long, 
forking at the end into two prongs, and em- 
ployed to inclose the necks of slaves when on 
their march from the interior of Africa to the 
coast, to prevent their running away. 


_slave-grown, a. Grown upon land cul- 
tivated by slaves ; produced by slave labour. 


slave-making ant, s. 

Entom.: Polyerges rufescens and Formica 
sanguinea. Their habits were first made 
known by Pierre Huber. The latter species 
being found in England, Mr. F. Smith, Mr. 
Darwin, aud others, watched its habits. These 
ants attack the nests of F. fusca, carry off 
their cocoons, and rear them as slaves. 


slave-merchant, s. A slave-trader; a 
slaver. 


slave-ship, s. A vessel employed in the 
slave-trade ; a slaver. 

slave-state, » Any state in which 
slavery is lawful; specif, any one of the 15 
States in which a slave code existed when the 
Civil War commenced, 

slave-trade, s. The business or trade 
of buying men, women, or children, trans- 
porting them to a distant country, and selling 
them for slaves. 


slave-trader, s. One who deals in 
slaves ; & slave-merchant. 
slave-wood, s. 


Bot. : Simaruba officinalis. 
Bitter Damson-tree. 


Born in slavery. 
A band of slaves for 


One who deals in 


Called also the 


slave, v.i. & t. (Suave, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To toil or drudge likea slave; 
to work hard. 
“Had women been the makers of our laws, 
The men should slave at cards from morn to ae” 
*B. Trans. : To enslave. 
“A woman slaved to appetite.” 
Mussinger : Renegade, iv. 2. 
slave’-hold-ér, s. [Eng. slave, s., and holder.} 
One who owns slaves ; a slave-owner. 


slave’-hold-ing, a. (Eng. slave, and holding.] 
Holding or possessing persons in slavery : as, 
a slave-holding state. 


slave’-like, a. [Eng. slave, and like.] 
a slave; becoming a slave. 


slav-€ér (1), s. (Eng. slav(e); -er.] 
1, One who is engaged in the slave-trade; 
a slave-trader. 


“ The slaver's thumb was on the latch.” 
Longfellow: Quadroon Girl. 


2. A vessel engaged in the slave-trade. 


“Her appearance is saucy, rakish, and severe, and 
suggests rather some fleet smuggler or slaver than a 
yacht.’—Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 602. 


slaiv’-ér (2), s. [Icel. slafr.] Saliva, slabber, 
drivel. 


“ Adown my beard the slavers trickle.” 
Burns : Address to the Toothache, 


slav’-6r, v.i. & t. [Icel. slafra; cogn. with 
Low Ger. slabbern.] : 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To slabber; to sufferthe spittle to run 
from the mouth. 


Like 


h: go, sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious. -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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9, To be besmeared with saliva. 
“ Should I 4 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 


That mount the Capitol.” 
bien TShakesp, : Oymbeline, i. 6. 


B, Trans. : To besmear with slaver or saliva ; 
to slabber. 


“Twitch'd by the slave, he mouths it more and more, 
Til with white froth his gown is s/aver'd o'er. 


Dryden. (Todd.) 
slav’-ér-ér, s. [Eng. slaver, v.; -er.] One 
who slavers ; a slabberer, a driveller. 
slav-ér-ing, pr. par. & a. [SLAVER, ¥.] 
* glav’-ér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. slavering ; -ly.] 
Ina slavering manner ; with slaver or drivel. 


slav’-ér-y, s. [Eng. slave; -ry.] 

1. The state or condition of a ‘slave; bond- 
age; the state or condition of being entirely 
subject to the will of another. Slavery is the 
obligation of the slave to work for the benefit 
of his master, without the consent or contract 
of the former; or it is the establishment of 
a right which gives one person such a power 
over another as to make him absolute master 
of the other’s life and property. 

G In barbarous times the man who over- 
came an adversary in battle never thought 
his victory completed till he had killed him. 
In the next stage of development it was dis- 
covered that by sparing him, he could be put 
to some use; and slavery arose as a reform. 
Though tending to stop slaughter in the hattle- 
field, it caused fresh wars of its own, the 
object being to overcome the men of feebler 
tribes, and reduce them, with their wives and 
families, to servitude. 

The subjection of some at-least of Ham's 
race to slavery is prophesied in Gen, ix. 25, 
and slavery very early existed in the world. 
The 318 trained servants (A.V.), men (R.V.) 
born in Abraham’s house, seem to have been 
slaves, and the patriarch must have habitually 
treated them well or he would not have 
ventured to arm them (Gen. xiv. 14)! The 
Mosaic law found slavery previously existing 
among the Jews, and regulated it, making it 
milder (Exod. xxi. 16), especially in the case 
of the poor of their own race temporarily in 
bondage (Lev. xxv. 39), for whom it had a 
year of release (Exod, xxi. 2) and a jubilee 
(Lev. xxv. 39-54). 

The Egyptians (Gen. xxxix. 1, Exod. i.-xii.), 
the Carthaginians, the Greeks, and ‘the Ro- 
mans, even when their civilization was at its 
highest, all had slaves. The New Testament 
did not directly attack slavery (Philemon 10- 
19), but the principles of Jesus were quite 
inconsistent with its maintenance (Matt. vii. 
12), and, as Christianity gained the power of 
moulding European faith and practice, the 
severe slavery of the ancient times was trans- 
formed into the milder serfage of the Middle 
Ages. With regard to Muhammadan slavery, 
Hughes (Dict. Islam, p. 596) says : 

“From the teaching of the Qur’an. .. it will be 
geen that all male and female slaves taken as plunder 
in war are the lawful property of their master; that 
the master has power to take to himself any female 
slave either married or single; that the position of a 
slave is as helpless as that of the stone idols of Arabia; 
but they should be treated with kindness, aud: granted 
as freedom when they are able to ask for and pay 

On the conquest of Hispaniola, Peru, 
and Mexico by the Spaniards, the American 
Indian natives, reduced to bondage, were 
compelled to labour long hours in mining and 
other occupations, Las Casas (1474-1566), a 
Spanish Dominican, “the Father and Pro- 
tector of the Indians,” in vain urging their 
emancipation. The mortality among them 
was so great that negroes from Africa were 
introduced to take their place. It was found 


that a negro did four times as much work as” 


an Indian, and lived when the Indian died, 
The first slaves were brought to Hispaniola in 
1503, and a larger number in 1511. American 
slavery once begun gradually reached large 
prorciics and sullied the fair fame of all 

uropean nations which possessed colonies 
abroad. In 1718, Great Britain was no better 
than the rest. [AssteNnTo.] The worst fea- 
ture of slavery was the slave trade. As early 
as A.D. 1688, William Penn, the Quaker, had 
denounced it. The London Society of Friends 
did so also in 1727, and resolved in 1760 to 
expel any member who engaged in the traffic. 
On June 22, 1772, the English Court of King's 
Bench, in the case of Somerset, decided that 
a slave reaching England was free, and the 
Scotch Court of Session, about the same time, 
came to the same decision. In 1785, the Vice- 


slav’-ish, a. 


slav-ish-ly, adv. 


slaverer—sled 


Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
offered a prize for the best essay on the ques- 
tion whether slavery was right, and the suc- 
cessful candidate was Mr. Thomas Clarkson 
(1760-1846), who commenced an agitation for 
the abolition of the slave trade. Many of his 
warmest supporters belonged to the Society 
of Friends. In 1786 William Wilberforce 
(1759-1833) brought the subject before’ Parlia- 
ment, but the Act abolishing it did not be- 
come law till March 25, 1807. Agitation was 
now directed against slavery itself, and in 
1833 an Emancipation Act was passed, which, 
on August 1, 1834, set free 770,280 slaves in the 
British West Indies, with a compensation of 
£20,000,000 to their owners. On August 1, 
1838, slavery was abolished in British Intia. . 

As time went forward, the struggle between 
the advocates of slavery and the abolitionists 
in the United States became more determined, 
the former being generally Democrats and the 
latter Republicans, and when on Nov. 6, 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln, the Republican candidate, 
was elected President, great excitement arose 
among the Southern or slave-holding States, 
one atter another of which seceded from the 
Union. (ConreDERATE.} Lincoln, at the head 
of the Northern States, declared war against 
the revolted South. The war was undertaken 
for the preservation of the Union, yet the Presi- 
dent found it expedient, in 1863, to proclaim the 
emancipation of the slaves ‘in the unsubdued 
portions of the South, and the ultimate success 
of the North led to the abolition of slavery 
throughout the Union. Slavery was abolished 
in Cuba in 1886, and in Brazil in 1888. It no 
longer exists anywhere upon the American 
continent, 


2. The keeping or possessing of slaves; 


slaveholding : as, To abolish slavery. 
8. The office of a slave; exhausting and 
mean labour ; drudgery. 
slav’-ey, s. [Eng. slave, s.; -y.] A servant- 
girl. (Collog.) 
“* No well-conducted English girl need be a slavey at 
all."—Daily Teleyraph, April 1, 1886. 


S$lav-ic, a. [Eng. Slav; -ic.] Slavonic. 

{| Church Slavic: A name given to an ancient 
dialect of Bulgaria, from its being used as the 
sacred language of the Greek Church.. Called 
also Old Bulgarian, 


(Eng. slav(e); -ish.}, ; 

1, Pertaining to, befitting, or characteris- 
tic of a slave ; mean, base, servile. 

“To slavish sloth and tyranny a prey.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii, 16. 

2. Servile, laborious; fit fora slave; con- 
sisting in slavery or drudgery. 

“You have among you many a purchased slave, 

Which, like es asses, and your dogs aud inules, 

You use in abject and in slavish part.” 

Shakesp. . Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
*3, Being in slavery. : : 
“ Clogge their s?avish tenants with commands.” 

Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 2, 
[Eng. slavish ; -ly.] In a 
slavish manner; like a slave; servilely, 
meanly, basely. 


“ She never slavishly submits.” Gay, Fables, No, 12, 


slav’-ish-néssg, s. [Eng. slavish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being slavish ; servility, 
baseness, meanness. 


“ Imprinting a character of slavishness upon it.”— 
Secker : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 7. 


Sla-vo-, pref. [Stav.] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with Slavonic. 


Slavo-Lettic, a. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the Slavonic language. ¢ 


“This [the Slavonic] branch is often called the 
Slavo-Lettic, because it is made to include another 
sub-branch, the Lettic or Lithuanic, which, though 
considerably further removed from the Slavonic than 
any of these from the rest, is yet too nearly related 
to rank as a separate branch,"—Whitney: Life & 
Growth of Language, ch. x. 


* slav-0c'-ra-cy, s. [Eng. slave; suff. -cracy, 
as in democracy, aristocracy, &c.] Slave- 
owners collectively ; persons exercising politi- 
eal power for the maintenance of slavery. 

Sla-vo'-ni-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A, As ailj.: The same as SLAVONIC (q.v.). 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant. of | 


Slavonia ; a Slay. 


Sla-von'-ic, Scla-von'-Xo, a. & s. [See def.] 
A. As aidj.: Pertaining to the Slavs or 
Slavonians, or their language. 


B, As subst. : The language of the Slavs, a 


branch of the Indo-European family of' lan. 
guages. Sometimes also called the Slavo- 
Lettic (q.v.). 
“The Slavonic branch has always lain in close 
prem, to the Germanic on the east; it has been 
e last of all to gain historical prominence. Its 
eastern division includes the Russian, Mage here 
Servian and Croatian, and Slovenian,... To the 
western division belong the Polish, the Bohemian, of 
which the Moravian and Slovakian are closely ki 
dred dialects, the Sorbian, and the Polabian.”"—Whit 
ney: Life & Growth of Language, ch. x. 


Sla’-vo-phil, a. [Pref. slavo-, and Gr. piros 
(philos) =a friend.] Supporting or advocat- 
ing the interests of the Slavs. 


“And it is of these peoples, therefore, that our 
Slavophil politicians and professors speak.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 25, 1885. 


slaw, a. [Stow.] (Scotch.) 


slaw, s. [Dan. sla, slaa, contract. from salade 
=a salad (q.v.).] Sliced’ cabbage, served 
cooked or uncooked as a salad. 


* slawe, pa, par. [Suay, v.] 
* slawk, s. [SLAKE, s.] 


slawm, s. [Cf. Sw. slam = mud, slime.] 


Min. : A point in the stone or ore tiiied with 
soft clay. (Weale.) 


slay, *sle, *slee, *sleyn (pa. t. slew, 

*slewe, * slow, *sloug, * slough, *slouh, * slow, 
pa. par. * slaw, *slawe, * y-slawe, slain, 
* slaine, * slayn), v.t. [A.S. sledn (contract. 
from slahan) = to smite, to slay (pa. t. sloh, 
slog, pl. sldgon, pa. par. slegen); cogn. with 
Dut. slaan (pa. t. sloeg, ‘pa. par. geslagen) ; 
Icel. sl4 ; Dan. slaae; Sw. sla; Goth, slahan ; 
O. H. Ger. slahan ; Ger. schlagen.] 

1. To put to death with a weapon of any 
kind ; to kill violently or suddenly. 

“ IT saw under the altar the souls of them that were 

slain for the word of God.”—Revelation vi. 2. 

2. To annihilate, to destroy, to ruin; to put 
an end to. 

“To save a paltry life, and s?ay bright fame.” 

Shukesp. : 1 Henry V1., iv. 6. 
slay, sléy,s. [A.S. slé, from sledn=to strike, 

to smite; ef. Icel. sld=a bolt, a bar.) (Snay, 
v.) A weaver’s reed; a sley. 


slay’-ér, *sle-er, s. [Eng. slay, v. ; -er.]) One 
who slays or kills; a killer, a murderer; a 
destroyer of life. 


“ What ! wait they till its beams amain 
Crash on the slayers aud the slain?” 
ee Scott > Rokeby, V. 8 
*glaz’-y, a. [Sieazy.] 


* gle, * slee, v.t. [SLay, v.] 


sléave, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Ger. schleife 
=a loop, a knot.] The knotted and entangled 
part of silk or thread ; soft floss Or un.pum 
silk used for weaving. 


“ As soft as sleave or sarcenet ever was, 
Whereon my Cloris her sweet self reposes,” 
Drayton: The Muses Elysium, Nymph. 4 


sleave-silk, s. Soft floss or unspun silk, 


sléave, v.t. [SLEAvE, s.] To separate and 
divide as into threads, 


“‘The more subtle, and more hard to sleave a-two, 
... is that dominion over consciences.”— Whitlock: 
Manners of the English, p. 360, 


* sléaved, * sleved, a. 
unspun, unwrought. 


“ Bight wild men all ap 
with sieved silk.”—Holinsi 


[SLEAvE, v.) Raw, 


led in freen moss made 
: Hist. England, p. 885. 


* sleaz’-i-néss, s. [Eng. sleazy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sleazy; thinness, 
flimsiness. 


sléaz’-y, sleéz’-¥, *slaz'-y, a. (Ger. 
schleiszig, schlissig = worn-out, threadbare, 
from schleiszen = to slit, to split, to decay.] 
1. Thin; wanting in substance ; flimsy. 


“T cannot well away with such sleazy stuff, with 
such cobweb compositions, where there is no strength 
of matter,”"—Howell: Letters, (Halliwell.) 


2. Rough from projecting fibres, as yarn or 
twine made of inferior material. 


sléd, *slede, s. [Icel. sledhi; Dan. slede; 
Sw. slede; Dut. slede; O. H. Ger. slito, slita; 
Ger. schlitten; Ir. & Gael. slaod =a sledge. 
From the samerootasslide.] [SLEDGt, SLEIGH.) 


+1. A sledge. 
“Upon an ivory sled 
Thou shalt be drawn among the frozen poles.” 
Tamburlaine, or the Scythian Shepherd, 


2. A vehicle on runners, used for hauling 
loads. It corresponds to the waggon, as the 
sleigh does to the carriage among wheeled 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, coc Wolf, work, whé. sin; miite, cb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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vehicles, the two latter being intended for 
passengers. 

3. A seat mounted on runners, used for 
sliding on snow or ice. (Amer.) 


sled-brake, s. A device to prevent too 
Tapid wotion of asled. It is usually a prong 
brought into contact with the ice. 


sled-linee, s. One of those portions of 
the frame of a sled or sleigh which rest on 
the runners and raise the fenders and benches 
& sufficient height above the ground. 


sled-runner, s. One of the curved 
pieces on which a sled slides. 


s1éd, v.t. [SLED, s.] To carry or convey on @ 
sled ; as, To sled wood or timber. 


* sléd’-déd, a. [Eng. sled; -ed.] A word of 
doubtful meaning, but probably denoting 
mounted on a sled. 

“* He smote the s?edded Polack on the ice.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 

*sléd’-dér, s. (Eng. sled; -er.] A horse 

that draws a sledge. 


plédge (1), s. (Prop. for sleds, pl. of sled 
(.v.). ] 


1. A vehicle mounted on runners, or low 
wheels, or without wheels, and used for con- 
veying loads over snow, ice, bare ground, &e. ; 
@ sled. 

2. A travelling carriage mounted on runners, 
used for travelling over snow or ice ; a sleigh. 


“The sledge is extremely light, and shod at the 
bottoin with the skin of a young deer, the hair turned 
to slide on the frozen snow.'— Goldsmith: Animated 
Nature, bk, ii., ch. v. 


*3. The hurdle on which traitors were 
drawn to the place of execution. [HuRDLE, 
8, 4.] 

sledge-chair, s. A kind of chair mounted 
Se runners and propelled along the ice by the 

and. 


slédée (2), * slegge, s. [A.S. slecge =a heavy 
hammer, prop. =a smiter, from slegen, pa. 
par. of sled = to smite, to slay (q.v.); cogn. 
with Dut. slegge, slei ; Sw. sldgga ; Icel. sleggja; 
Ger. schldgel; Dut. slegel=a mallet; Ger. 
schlag-hammer = asledge-hammer.] The heavy 
hammer of a smith, wielded by both hands ; 
a sledge-hammer. 
“The blacksmith’s sledge and the scythe of the mower.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 2. 
sledge-hammer, s. 


* sledge-hammer, v.t. 
sledge. : 


slee, s. [Perhaps corrupt. from sleigh (q.v.).] 


Shipwright.: A cradle placed beneath a 
ship when hauling her up for repairs, 


sleé, a. [Siy.] (Scotch.) 
sleean, s. [Siary (2).] 
sleech, s. [Sreercu.] 


sleek, *sleke, *slicke, *slike, * sclyke, 
a., adv., & s. [Icel. slikr =sleek, smooth ; 
O. Dut. sleyck = plain, even; cf. Dut. slijk ; 
Low Ger. slikk; Ger. schlick = grease, slime, 
mud; Low Ger. sliken (pa. t. sleek, pa. par. 
sleken) ; Ger. schleichen (pa. t. slich, pa. par. 
Caicos); O. H. Ger. slihhan = to slink, 

crawl, to creep.] 

A. As adjective: 
1. Smooth; having an even, smooth sur- 
face ; hence, glossy. ; 

“Tf the cattes skin be sleke and gay.” 


Chaucer: C. T., 5,930, 

*2,. Not rough or harsh. (Milton.) 

B. As adverb: 

* 1. Smoothly. 

“ Seyde til hire fake and s/ike.” Havelok, 1,157. 

2. With ease and dexterity ; with exactness ; 
slick. (Vulgar.) 

C. As subst.: That which makes sleek or 
smooth ; varnish. 


sleek - headed, a. 
smoothed or well-combed. 
“ Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o° nights.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, i. 2. 
sleck, * slecke, * slick, v.t. & i. [SLEEK, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Lit. : To make sleek, even, and smooth. 


* The third a gentle squire Ostlero hight, . 
Who will our palfries stick with wisps of straw.” 
Beawm. & Flet.: Knight of the Burning Pestle, ii, 1. 


A sledge, 
To hit with a 


Having the hair 


¢ 


sleép, *slepe, *sleepe, v.i. & t. 


II, Figuratively: 
1. To make smooth, soft, or more pleasant ; 
to smooth over. 
“ Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks ; 
Be bright and jovial ‘mong your guests to-night.” 
Shukesp. Macbeth, iii. 2. 
* 2. To soothe, to appease, to calm. 
* B. Intrans.: To glide or sweep. 
“The racks came sleeking on.” 
Leigh Hunt : Foliage, p, Xxx. 
sleek’-it, a. [Eng. sleek ; -it.] 
1. Lit. : Smooth-haired; having a sleek 
skin. (Burns: To a Mouse.) 
2. Fig. : Smooth in appearance; deceitful, 
sly, cunning. 


sleek’-ly, * slicke-ly, adv. [Eng. sleek, a.; 
-ly.| In a sleek manner ; smoothly, glossily. 
“ Let their heads be slickly combed, their blue coats 
brushed.—Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
sleek’-néss, s. ([Eng. sleek; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sleek ; smoothness, 
glossiness, 


“ They lost their sleekness and grace, and were soon 
purchased at half the value.”—Rambler, No. 138. 


sleek’-stone, *sleke-stone, s. [Icel. 
slike-steinm =a fine whetstone for polishing.] 
A smoothing stone. 

“The purest pasteboard with a sleekstone rub 
smooth, and as even as you can,”—Peacham: On 
Drawing. 

sleek’-y, a. (Eng. sleek ; -y.] 

1, Lit. ; Sleek, smooth, glossy. 

“ Of brave Troxartas' line, whose sleeky down 
In love compress'd Lychomile the brown.” 
Parnell ; Battle of Frogs & Mice, 1. 

2. Fig.: Sly, cunning, deceitful, hypo- 

critical, fawning. 


A.S, 
slepan, slépan (pa. t. slep) ; cogn. with oe 
slapen ; Goth. slepan ; O. H. Ger. slafan ; Ger. 
schlafen. From the same root as slip (q.v.). ] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To take rest in sleep; to slumber; to 
take rest by suspension of the mental and 
corporal powers. (Piers Ploughman, p. 1.) 

| When apparently transitive, as in the fol- 
lowing example, there is an ellipsis of during 
or for. 


“ Never slept a quiet hour.” 
Shukesp.: Richard III, v. 8 


2. To be careless, inattentive, or uncon- 
cerned ; to live thoughtlessly or carelessly. 
“* Why should a man sleep when he is awake?” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 1, 
8. To be dead ; to lie in the grave. 


“Tf we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.”—1 Thess, iv. 14. 


4, To be in a state of repose, rest, or quiet ; 
to be unemployed, unused, or unagitated ; to 
be or lie dormant. 


“ The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept.” 
Shakesp. * Measure for Measure, ii. 2, 


5. To spin so rapidly and smoothly that the 
motion cannot be observed or detected. (Said 
of a top, &c.) 

6. To assume a state as regards vegetable 
functions analogous to the sleeping of animals. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To slumber. (Followed by a cognate 
object.) (Tennyson: Day Dreams, 262.) 

2. To afford sleeping accommodation for: 
as, The cabin sleeps thirty passengers. (Colloq.) 

{ (1) To sleep away: To pass away in sleep, 
to consume in sleeping: as, To sleep one’s life 
away. 

(2) To sleep off: To get rid of, overcome, or 
recover from sleeping: as, To sleep off the 
effects of drinking. 


sleép, *slepe, s. [A.8. sl@p; cogn. with 
Dut. slaap ; Goth. sleps ; O. H. Ger. slaf; Ger. 
schlaf.} 
IL. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 
“Ina most fast sleep.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 1. 
2. Fig.: Death; rest in the grave. 
“Here are no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep.” 2 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, i, 2. 
II. Physiol. ; The periodical lethargy and 
repose of the organs of sense and locomotion 
and some of the intellectual powers. The 
salient feature of sleep is the cessation of the 
automatic activity of the brain. When sleep 
is approaching, the mind becomes less active, 
the power of attention being among the first 
to give way; finally greater or less loss of 


, b6y; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. 


sleép’—ér (1), s. 


sleep’-ér (2), s. 


consciousness takes place. [Dream.] All the 
higher animals sleep, and some hibernate 
(H1BernaTION.] The functions of organic life 
are not much affected by sleep. The pulse and 
breathing are slower, the latter more thoracic 
than diaphragmatic; the intestines and other 
muscular mechanisms and the secreting 
organs less active, or even some of them 
quiescent, and the pupil of the eye is con- 
tracted proportionally to the depth of the 
sleep. The temperature of the body is lower, 
and from two to five in the morning vitality 
is low, and this period is marked by a high 
rate of mortality among the old and weak. 
The cause of sleep is not yet fully understood. 
The very young require much sleep; in adult 
life about eight hours’ sleep are required ; in 
old age there should be more, for the repair of 
waste, but generally there is less. A morbid 
tendency to sleep denotes imperfect nutrition 
and degeneracy of the nervous tissue, and is 
often the precursor of apoplexy. It may be 
caused also by undue heat or cold, by dys- 
pepsia, passion, mental excitement, overwork, 
anxiety, or drunkenness, [SLEEPLESSNESS.] 


{ Sleep denotes an entire relaxation of the 
physical frame ; drowse is a short, light sleep. 
Sleep is the general term; to slumber is to 
sleep lightly and softly ; to doze is to incline 
to sleep, or to begin sleeping; to nap is to 
sleep for a time. 

¥ Sleep of plants: 

Bot. : The folding of leaves during the night. 
Simple leaves may rest face to face, or may 
envelop the stem, &c.; trifoliolate ones be 
divergent, pendent, &c., and compound 
pinnate leaves may be turned up or down, or 
be imbricated or retrorse. [SENSITIVE-PLANTS. ] 
An analogous phenomenon is presented by 
the opening and closing of flowers. 


sleep-at-noon, s. 

Bot. : Tragopogon pratensis, 
*sleep-charged, a. Heavy with sleep. 
* sleep-sick, a. Fond of sleep; sleepy. 


*sleep-waker, s. One in a state of 
mesmeric, morbid, or partial sleep. 


*sleep-waking, s. The state or con- 
dition of one who is mesmerized, or one who 
is understood to be at once asleep and awake, 
or in a partial and morbid sleep. 


sleep-walker, s. 
sleep-walking, s. 


A somnambulist. 
Somnambulism. 


(Eng. sleep, v.; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who sleeps. 


“Come, my queen, take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. L 


*2. A lazy drone. 

“He must be no great eater, drinker, nor sleeper 
that will discipline his senses, and exert his mind. 
every worthy undertaking requires both.”—Grew. 

*3. A dead person. 

“Graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 1. 

*4, That which lies dormant; as, a law not 

put in execution, 

“Let penal laws, if they have been sleepers of long, 
or if grown unfit for the present time, by wise 
judges confined in the execution.’—Bacon. 

5. A sleeping-car (q.v.). 

“Our sleeping-car, or sleeper as the natives prefer to 
eall these much-vaunted American inventions.”— 
Referee, Dec, 26, 1886. 


II. Ichthy.: A popular American name for 
several fishes: (1) Somniosus microcephalus, 
a shark of the family Scymnide, common in 
the North Atlantic; (2) Ginglymostoma cir- 
ratum; (3) any individual of the genus 
Eleotris. 


[Allied to slab (q.v.).] 

1. Shipbuilding: 

(1) A fore-and-aft floor-timber in a ship’s 
bottom. ' 

(2) A knee-piece connecting the transom 
and after-timbers, to strengthen the counter. 
Similar timbers strengthen the bows of 
whalers. 

2. Ordn. : The undermost timbers of a gun 
or mortar platform, or, generally, of any 
framework. ; 

3. Carpentry : 

(1) One of the set of timbers supporting 
the lower floor of the building. The sleepers, 


-ing. 


2, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gsion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, del. 
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in a wooden frame, rest on the sills. In a 
brick or stone house they rest on the walls. 
(Joist. ]} 

(2) One of a set of logs or scantlings laid 
beneath a rough floor, as of a pen, shed, or 
temporary stable. 

4, Rail.-eng. ; One of the timbers support- 
ing a railway track. When it is longitudinal 
with the track, it is called a stringer or sill ; 
when it is transverse it is called a sleeper or 
tie 

“The obstruction consisted of sleepers aud materials 


for mending the permanent way."—Standard, Nov. 
20, 1885. 


5, A platform. 

6. Weaving: The upper part of the heddle 
of a draw-loom through which the threads 
pass. 

*sleep’-ful, a. (Eng. sleep; -full.] Strongly 
inclined to sleep ; sleepy, drowsy. 


“Distrust will cure a lethargy; of a sleepful man it 
makes a wakeful one, and so keeps out poverty.”— 
Scott: Essay on Drapery (1685), p, 138. 


*sleep’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. sleepful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sleepful ; sleepi- 
ness, drowsiness. 


sleep'-i-ly, adv. [Eng. sleepy ; -ly.] 
1. Lit.: In a sleepy mauner; drowsily ; 
with a desire to sleep. 
2. Fig.: Lazily, dull, stupidly, without 
energy. 

“T rather chuse to endure the wounds of those darts 
which envy casteth at novelty, than tu go on safely 
anc sleepily in the easy ways of ancient mistakings.”— 
Raleigh. 

sleep’-i-néss, s. [Eng. sleepy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sleepy; inclination 
to sleep ; drowsiness. 


““Watchfulness precedes too great sleepiness, and is 
the most ill-boding symptom ofa fever."—Arbuthnot. 


sleeping, * slep-ynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
(SLEEP, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Reposing in sleep. 
2. Occupied in sleep: as, sleeping hours. 
3. Tending to prodnee sleep. 


“ A sleeping potion, which so took effect 
As I intended.” Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. 8. 


4. Used for sleeping in: as, a sleeping room. 

C, As substantive: ; 

1. The act or state of one who sleeps. 

2. The state of being at rest or not stirred 
or agitated; the state of being dormant. 

“ You ever 
Have wish'd the sleeping of this business,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., ii. 4. 

{| Sleeping of process : 

Scots Law: The state of a process in the 
outer court of the Court of Session, in which 
no judicial order or interlocutor has been 
pronounced for a year and a day. 


sleeping-car, sleeping-carriage, s. 
A railway-car arranged with berths for 
passengers during night travel. The seats 
are usually convertible into a lower berth, 
while an upper berth is let down from the roof. 


sleeping-partner, s. A dormant 
partner (q.v.). 


sleeping-table, s. 

Metall. : An apparatus consisting of an in- 
clined plane (two such are generally arranged 
alongside each other), upon which finely- 
pounded ore is washed to concentrate it. 


*sleep-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sleeping; -ly.] 
Sleepily. : 
“To jog sleepingly through the world.”—Kennet : 
Erasmus ; Praise of Folly, p. 25, 
*gleep’-ish, a. [Eng. sleep; -ish.] Disposed 
to sleep ; sleepy, drowsy. 


sleep’-léss, * slepe-lesse, a. 
-less. J 
1, Having nosleep ; without sleep; wakeful. 
“Lo see myne eyes flow with continual teares, 
The body still away slepelesse it weares,” 
Wyatt: To his Unkinde Love, 
2. Having no rest; never resting; un- 
ceasingly in motion. ; 
“ The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears ; ; 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ix. 


[Eng. sleep ; 


sleép’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. sleepless ; -ly.] In 
a sleepless manner; without sleep. 


sleep’-léss-néss, * sleep-lesse-nesse, s. 
{Eng. sleepless ; -ness.] The quality or state of 


being sleepless ; want or deprivation of sleep. 
[Insomn1A, SLEEP. ] 


“Conceiving an impossibility of an absolute steep- 
lessenesse."—Bp, Hall ; Balm of Gilead, 


sleép’-wort, s. (Eng. sleep, and wort. Named 
from the soporific tendency of the plant.] 


Bot. : Lactuca sativa. (Prior.) 


sleep’-y, * slep-ye,a. [Eng. sdeep; -y.] 
1. Inclined to sleep ; drowsy. 
“Tam sleepy.” Shakesp. : Meas. for Meas., iv. 8, 
*9. Tending to induce sleep ; soporiferous, 
somuniferous. 
“We will give you sleepy drinks,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 1. 
* 3, Sleeping, asleep. 
The sleepy grooms with isieed pare 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, i. 7. 
*4, Dull, lazy, indolent, inactive, sluggish. 
“In the mildness of your sleepy thoughts.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard II1., iii. 7. 
*slé’-6r, s. [Mid. Eng. slee=slay; -er.] A 
slayer. 


*sle’-ér-éss, s. [Eng. sleer; -ess.] A female 
slayer. 


sleét (1), s. [Norw. sletta= sleet, from sletta 
= to fling ; Icel. sletta = to strike, to slap, to 
dash down; cf. Dan. slud = sleet ; Icel. slydda.] 


1, Rain mingled with hailorsnow. It con- 
sists of small icy needles confusedly pressed 
together, and is probably produced by the 
sudden congelation of minute globules of 
aqueous vapour in an agitated atmosphere. 

“The marble where her feet 
Gleam’d whiter than the mountain sZeet.” 
\ Byron: The Giaour. 

* 92, A shower of anything falling thickly, 
and causing a painful sensation. 

“ They wheel’d, and, flying, behind them shot 

Sharp s/eet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers.” Milton: P. R., iii, 824. 
sleét (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ordn. : The part of a mortar passing from 
the chamber to the trunnions for strengthen- 
ing that part. 


sleet, v.i. [SLEET, s.] To snow or hail witha 
mixture of rain. 


sleetch, s. [Prob. connected with sludge or 
slush, the spelling being affected by sleet (1). ] 
Thick mud, as at the bottom of rivers. 


sleét’-i-néss, s. (Eng. sleety; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sleety. 


sleéet’-y,.a. & s. [Eng. sleet (1); -y.] 
A, Asadj.: Consisting of sleet ; resembling 
sleet ; of the nature of Sleet. 


“* Meantime the dark banks of cloud had been drift- 
ing up, and soon a cold, sleety rain began to fall”"— 
Field, Sept. 11, 1886, 

B. As subst.: The translation of Frimaire, 
the third month of the French Republican 
year. 


sleeve (1), * sleve, s. [A.S. sléfe, sléf, slyfe, 
slyf; cogn. with O. Dut. sloove=a veil or a 
skin; sleve =asleeve ; Ger. schlawbe = ahusk, 
ashell. From the same root as slip (q.v.).] 


I. Ordinary Language : 


1, Lit.: The part of a garment which is 
fitted to cover the arm. : 

“Shaped like our carters’ frocks, being without 
sleeves."— Dampier; Voyages (an. 1687). 

*2. Fig.: A narrow channel of the sea; a 
channel. (Cf. Fr. La Manche= the English 
Channel; manche = a sleeve.] 


II. Mech.: A tube into which a rod or 
another tube is inserted. If sinall, it is often 
called a thimble; when fixed, and serving 
merely to strengthen the object which it in- 
closes, it is a reinforce. In the majority of 
its applications, however, the two parts have 
more or less relative circnlar or longitudinal 
motion. 


*¥ (1) To hang on (or upon) the sleeve: To 
be or make dependent. 

“Tt is not for a man which doth know, or should 
know, what orders, and what peaceable government 
required, to ask why we should hang our judgment 
upon the church's sieeve, and why in matters of orders 
more than in matters of doctrine."—Hooker ; Eccles, 
Polity. 

(2) To laugh in one’s sleeve: To langh or exult 
privately ; originally, to laugh while hiding 
one’s face behind the wide sleeves, so as to 
escape detection, 

“John laughed heartily in his sleeve at the pride of 

the esquire.”—Arbuthnot: Hist, John Bull. 


sleeve-axle, s. 
upon au axial shaft. 


sleeve-button, s. 
the sleeve or wristband. 


sleeve - coupling, s. A tube within 
which the abutting ends of shafting are 
coupled together. 

sleeve-fish, s. 
( ai : A popular name for the genus Loligo 
q.V.). 

*sleeve-hand, s. The cuff attached to 
asleeve. (Shakesp.; Winter's Tale, iv. 4.) 


sleeve-knot, s. A knot or bow ofribbon 
attached to a sleeve. 


sleeve-link, s. A contrivance consisting 
of two buttons or studs connected by a link, 
for fastening the wristband or cuffs. 


sleeve (2), s. [SLEAVE.] 


sleeve, v.t. [SLeevE(1), s.] To furnish with 
sleeves ; to put in sleeves, 


sleeved, a. [Eng. sleeve (1); -ed.] 
sleeves, 


A hollow axle running 


A button to fasten 


Having 


sleéve'-léss, *sleeve-lesse, a. 
sleeve ; -less.] 
1, Lit. ; Having no sleeves; wanting sleeves. 
“Then baring both his arms—a sleeveless coat 
He girds the rough exuvie of a goat.” 
Cowper; Translations from Virgil ; The Salad, 
*9. Fig.: Wanting a cover, pretext, or 
excuse; unreasonable, bootless, useless, 
(Generally in the phrase, a sleeveless errand.) 


“To save himself fromm the vexation of a sleeveless 
errand.”’— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. iii. 


sleéz’-y, a. 


sléid, v.t. [Stey.] To prepare for use in the 
weaver’s sley or slaie. 


“She weaved the sleided silk, 
With fingers long.” Shakesp..: Pericles, iv. (Prol.) 


sléigh (gh silent), s. [The same word as sled, 
or sledge, the form being due to contraction 
by the loss of d.] A vehicle mounted on 
runners for transporting passengers or goods 
on snow or ice; a somewhat finer vehicle 
than a sled (q.v.). 


sleigh-bell, s. A small bell of globular 
form attached to sleigh harness. 


“ The musical jaugle of sleigh-bells.” 
Longfellow ; Theologian's Tale, 


sleigh-brake, s. The same as SLED- 
BRAKE (q.V.). 
sleigh-runner, s. One of the curved 
pieces on which a sleigh slides. 
sléigh’-ing (gh silent),s. [Eng. sleigh; -ing.] 


_1, The state of the snow which permits of 
running sleighs. (Amer.) 


2, The act or pastime of riding in a sleigh. 


[Eng. 


(SLEAzy.] 


*gleigh-ly, adv. (SieicuT.) Slily, cunningly. 


sleight, *slight (gh silent), *slehthe, 

*sleighte, *sleighth, *sleithe, s. & a. 

[Icel. slegdh = slyness, cunning; from slegr = 

sly (q.v.); Sw. sldgd = mechanical art, dex- 

terity ; from sl6g = hardy, dexterous, expert.] 
A. As substantive : 


1. An artful trick; a trick so dexterously 
performed as to escape detection. 
‘Whatever sleights, none would suspicious mark.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 92. 
#2, Anart; a skilful operation. 
“Distilled by magic sleights.” 
Shakesp. - Macbeth. iii. 5, 
3. Dexterity, expertness, dexterous practice, 
“Lookers on feel most delight, 


That least perceive the juggler's sleight.” 
Butler » Hudibras, 11. ili, 4 


*B. As adj.: Deceitful, artful. 
“Spells... 
Of power to cheat the eye with sZeigh¢ illusion,” 
Milion: Comus (MS.). 
{ Sleight of hand : Legerdemain, prestidigi- 
tation. 
“« Will ye see any feats of activity, 
Some sleight of hand, legevdemiin?” 
Beaum. & Flet.< Beggar's Bush, iii. 
*gsleight’ful (gh silent), «. [Eng. sleight; 
ull.) Cunning, artful, crafty. 
“ Wilde beasts forsooke their dens on woody hils, 
And sleightful otters leit the purling rils.” 
_ Browne: Britannias Pastorals, il, 4 
* sleight /-i-ly (qh silent), adv. [Eng. sleighty ; 
-ly.| In a cunning manner; cunningly, art 
fully. : 


’ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, ‘father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, cilb, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


*gleight’-y (gh silent), *sleyght-ye, a. 
(Eng. sleight; -y.] Exercising or given to 
sleights or tricks ; artful, cunning, crafty. 


“ Men's sleyghty iugling and counterfeit craftes,”— 
Gardner" True Obedience, fol. 6. 


*glen, *sleen, v.t. (SLaAy, v.] 


alén’-dér, *sclen-dre, *slen-dre, a. (0. 
Dut. slinder = slender, thin ; properly = trail- 
ing, dragging, hence, long drawn out, from 
slinderen = to drag, to trail.] 

1, Small or narrow in circumference or 
width as compared with the length; thin, 
slim, not thick. 


“ Hire armes long and sclendre.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 9,576. 


2. Not strong, weak, feeble, slight. 


“The slenderest shews of probability will suffice to 
a him an infidel.”—Scott ; Christian Life, pt. ii., 


3. Moderate, small, inconsiderable, slight, 
trivial. 


“Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2, 


4 Small, insufficient, meagre, poor, pitiful. 


“A thin and slender pittance.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 


*5, Notamply supplied, poor, unpretending. 


“The good Ostorius often deign'd 
To grace my slender table with his presence.” 
i Philips. (Todd.) 
*6, Spare, abstemious. 


“In obstructions inflammatory, the aliment ought 
to be cool, stender, thin, diluting.”"— Arbuthnot. 


slender-beaked spider-crab, s. 

Zool.: Stenorhynchus tenwirostris, a small, 
brilliantly coloured triangular crab, haying 
the rostrum as long as the carapace. It is 
often met with in deep water off Torquay. 


slender clouded-brindle, s. 
} Entom.: A British night moth, Xylophasia 
scolopacina, 
slender-loris, s. 
Zool, : Loris gracilis. 


slender-pug, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Eupithe- 
cia tenuiata. 


slender-striped rufous-moth, s. 


Entom.: A British geometer moth, Phiba- 
lapteryx lapidata. 


slén’-dér-ly, adv. [Eng. slender; -ly.]) Ina 
slender manner ; slightly, feebly, inadequately, 
sparely, sparingly, meanly. 
“He hath ever but slenderly known himself.”— 
Shakesp. : Lear, i. 1. 
elén’-dér-néss, s. [Eng. slender ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being slender ; 
slimness, thinness, slightness. 


“By their extreme littleness or by their slender- 
ness."—Boyle.: Works, i. 574. 


2. Want of strength ; feebleness, slightness, 
weakness : as, the slenderness of a probability. 
3. Insufficiency, meagreness, sparseness. 


“From the slenderness of their fortunes.”—Anoz : 
Hints to Young Men. 


{Loris.] 


*glént, s. [SLENT, v.] An oblique or sarcastic 
remark ; a gibe, a jest. 


“Cleopatra found Antonius’ jests and slents to be 
but gross.”"—North.: Plutarch, p. 763, 


*glént, vi. & t. (SLANT, a.] 


A. Intrans.: To make oblique or sarcastic 
remarks or reflections. 


“*One Proteus, a pleasant conceited man, and that 
could svent finely.”— North : Plutarch, p. 744, 


B. Transitive: 
1, To cause to turn aslant or aside; to ward 


- 


2. To rend. 
“ They were slented and shivered asunder.”—Howell: 
Letters, bk. iv., let. 19. 
*glep, *slepe,s.&v. (SLZEp.] 


elé-péz (z as ts), s. [Russ.] 
Zool. : The Mole-rat (q.v.). 


slépt, pret. & pa. par. of v. (SLEEP, v.) 
*gléte, s. [SLEET, s.] 


glefith, s. [Stor (1), s.] The track of man or 
beast as known by the scent. 


sleuth-hound, s. A bloodhound (q.v.). 
* gleve-lesse, a. [SLEEVELEsS.] 
slew (ew as 6), pret. of v. (SLAY, v.] 


sleighty—slide 
slew (ew as 6), v.t. (SLUE.] To swing round; 
to slue, 


slewed (ew as 6), a. (SLEW, ¥.] Moderately 
drunk; tipsy. (Slang.) 

“* When a vessel chanyes the tack, she, as it were, 
staggers, the sails flap, she gradually heels over, and 
the wind catching the waiting canvas, she glides off at 
another angle. The course pursued by an intoxicated 
or slewed man is supposed to be analogous to that of 
the ship.”—Slang Dict, 


sléy, s. [A.S. slé.] 
1. Weaving: A weaver’s reed. 
s., II. 7.) 
2. Knitting-machine: Any guide-way in a 
knitting-machine. 


(REED, 


sléy, v.t. (Suey, s.] To separate or part into 
Eerets, as weavers do; to prepare for the 
sley. 


“ The art [of adapting the yarn to the reed] is known 
by the names of examining, setting, or sleying, which 
are used indiscriminately, and mean exactly the same 
thing.”— Ure; Dictionary of Arts, £c. 


* glib’-bér, a. (SLIPPER, a.] 
slibber-sauce, s. 


slib’-6-witz (w as v), s. [Bohemian.] An 
ardent spirit, distilled in Bohemia from the 
fermented juice of plums. 


slice, * sclice, * sclise, * sclyce,s. [0. Fr. 
esclice = a shiver, a splinter, a broken piece of 
wood, from esclier, esclicer = to split, to slit, 
from O. H. Ger. slizan = to slit (q.v.). ] 
1, A broad thin piece of any thing cut off. 


“ Whether the Grecians took a slice 
Four times a day, or only twice.” 
Lloyd: A Dialogue. 


2. Something broad and thin: as, 

(1) A broad thin knife for serving fish ab 
table. 

* (2) A salver, platter, or tray. 

(8) A peel or fire shovel. 

(4) Around-ended pliable knife for spreading 
plasters ; a spatula, 


“The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like 
ae heey of apothecaries.” —Hakewill : Apologie, bk. i., 
c »§ 5. 


(5) Furnace : The instrument used for clear- 
ing the air-spaces between the bars of the 
furnace when they become choked with 
clinkers. 

(6) Nautical : 

(a) A bar with a chisel or spear-shaped end, 
used for stripping off sheathing or planking. 

(b) A spade-shaped tool used in flensing 
whales. i 

(c) A wedge driven between the false keel 
and the bilgeway, to raise a vessel before 
launching. 

(7) Printing 

(a) An ink-slice (q.v.). 

(b) A galley-slice (q.v.). 

slice-bar, s. [Stios, s., 2. (5).] 


slice-galley, s. 
Print.: A galley having a movable false 
bottom or slice. 


slige, v.t. [Sx10#, s.] 
1. To cut into broad, thin pieces; to cut 
slices or broad, thin pieces from. 


“ An irou bar sliced out into a multitude of plates 
as thin as [ois Sane Light of Nature, vol. ii., 
pt. i., ch, iii. 


2. To cut off in slices or broad, thin pieces. 
* 3. To cut up into parts; to cut, to divide. 
“ Princes and tyrauts slice the earth among them.”— 
Burnet, 
slig’-ér, s. [Eng. slic(e), v. ; -er.] One who or 
that which slices ; specifically, 

1, [LAPIDARY-WHEEL]. 
2. The same as SLIck, s., 2. (6) 


slich, slick, s. (Low Ger. slich; Ger. schlich 
= pounded and washed ore.] The ore of a 
metal, particularly of gold, when pounded 
and prepared for working. 


slick, * slicke, a., adv., &s. [A doublet of 
sleek (q.v.-). ] : 
A. As adj.: Sleek, smooth; also (collog.), 
shrewd, diplomatic, well-performed. 
Both slicke and daintie. Chapman. (Todd.) 


B. As adv. : Immediately, quickly, thorough- 
ly, effectually. (Amer.) 

C. As substantive: 

1. Joinery: A wide-bitted chisel, used by 


Draff, hogswash. 
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framers in paring the sides of mortises and 
tenons. 


2. Metall. : A metalliferous slime. 


*slick, v.t. To make slick or 
sleek. 


slick’-en, a. (Suick.] Slick, smooth. (Prov.) 


slick’-en-side, s. (Eng. slicken, and side; 
Fr. plomb sulfuré spéculaire.] 

Min, & Petrol.: A name originally applied 
to a specular galena, found asa thin coating 
on the sides of fissures in the Derbyshire lime- 
stone. Now applied to any polished and 
grooved rock surface produced by the sliding 
and friction of two contiguous surfaces. 


slick’-ér, s. [Eng. slick; -er.] 
Leather: A tool for removing inequalities 
from, and imparting a polish to a surface. 


slick’-ing, s. [Siick.] 
Min. : A narrow vein of ore. 


slick’-néss, s.  [Eng. slick; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being slick or sleek ; sleeke 
ness. 


slid, pret. of v. (SLIDE, v.] 
slid, slid'-den, pa. par. of v. [Strp#, v.] 


slid’-dér, v.i. (StImppER, a.) To slide with 
interruptions ; to slip repeatedly. 
“With that he dragged the trembling sire, 
Slidd’ring through clotted blood.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid ii, 746. 
slid’-der, slid’-dér-y, a. [A.S. slidor.) 
(Surpg, v.) Slippery. 
“ Which, in these sliddery times, will be expected by 


a man like the Marquis."—Scott; Bride of Lamme>- 
moor, ch. xv. 


slide, * slyde (p.t. slid, * slood, pa. par. slid, 
slidden, * sliden, * slidun, *slyden), v.i. & t. 
[A.8. slidan (pa. t. slad, pa. par. sliden) ; cf. 
slidor = slippery ; Icel. sledhi=a sledge; 
O. Dut. slidderen = to drag or trail; Ir. & 
Gael. slood = to slide; Lith. slidus = slippery. 
From the same root as sled, sledge, sleigh, 
slender. ] 
A. Intransitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To move smoothly along the surface of 
any body by slipping ; to slip, to glide. 
“ The snake of gold slid from her bair.” 
Tennyson: Vivien, 737, 
2. Specif.: To move over the surface of ice 
or snow with a smooth, uninterrupted mo- 
tion ; to amuse one’s self with gliding overa 
surface of ice. 


“Frost admits of a certain amount of sliding and 
skating.”—Field, Dec. 25, 1886. 


3. To pass along smoothly; to move gently 
on ; to glide or slip onward. 


“The moonbeam sliding softly in between.” 
Cowper: Tusk, i. 76% 


4, To make a slip in walking; to slip. 


“Young children, who are tied in 
Go-carts, to keep their steps from sliding.” 
Prior: Epist, to F. Shephard, Eeg, 
*5, To pass gently. 
“The weary sight, 
Too well acquainted with their sinile, s/ides off 
Fastidious.” Cowper: Task, i. 611 

*6. To pass inadvertently. 

“Make a door and a bar for thy mouth ; beware thou 
slide not by it.”"—Zeclus. xxviii. 26. 

7. To pass gradually from one state to 
another (generally from a better to a worse 
state) ; to glide. 

“They have not only slid imperceptibly, but have 

eee openly into artifice."—Lord Bolingbroke: 

SLY 
8. To pass away disregarded. 
“Let the world slide.”"—Shakesp.: Taming of the 
Shrew. (Induct. i.) 

9. To make a slip; to commit a fault; to 
backslide. 

“T find myself a learner yet, 


Unskilful, weak, and apt to s?ide.” 
Cowper ; Olney Hymns, xl, 


10. To go, to move off ; to be gone. (Collog.) 
*11. To slope. 


12. Baseball; [See Suipk, s., I. 7]. 


(Suick, a.] 


II. Music: To pass from one note to another 
without any cessation of sound, or distinction 
between the intervals. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To thrust smoothly and gently along; 
to cause to slide or slip along: as, To slide a 
piece of timber along. 


q boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
Gian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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*2. To place, put, or pass imperceptibly ; 
to slip. 

“Little tricks of sophistry, by sliding in or leavin 
out such words as entirely change the question, shoul 
be abandoned by all fair disputants,”—W ates, 

slide, s. [Surpz, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, The act or state of sliding; a smooth 

and easy passage. 

“Kings that have able men of their nobility shall 
find ease in employing them, and a better slide into 
their business."—Bacon; Essays; Of Nobility. 

*2. Slow, even course. 


“There be, whose fortunes are like Homer's verses, 
that have a slide and easiness more than the verses of 
other poets.”—Bacon. 


3. That on which a person or thing slides ; 
specif., a prepared smooth surface of ice for 
sliding on. 


“Mr. Weller and the fat boy, having by their joint 
endeavours cut outa slide, were exercising themselves 
thereupon.”—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch, xxx. 


4, An inclined plane for facilitating the 
descent of heavy bodies by the force of gravity. 

5. A sliding shutter to an aperture, as of a 
dark-lantern. 

6. A brooch or clasp for a boa, 

7. Baseball: The movement by which a base 
runner throws himself head or feet foremost to 
a base. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Magic Lantern: A painting, photograph, 
or other picture on glass for projection on a 
screen. 

2. Microscope: A microscopic preparation 
mounted on a@ slip ‘of glass, usually 8 x 1 
in. The thin glass for covering the object 
is made from {5 to 4, of an inch thick. 

3. Music: 

(1) An arrangement in the trumpet and 
trombone, by means of which the tube can be 
lengthened so as to generate a new series of 
harmonics. 

(2) The slider of an organ. 

4, Ordn.: The lower part of a ship’s ear- 
ronade or howitzer carriage, on which the 
top carriage rests and is run in and ont. It 
corresponds to the chassis of a land fortifica- 
tion carriage. 

5. Steam-eng.: The guide-bars of a box or 
cross-head. 


slide-box, s. 
Steam-eng. : A slide-valve chest. 


slide-case, s. 


Steam-eng.: The chamber in which the 
sliding valve operates. 


* slide-groat, * slide-grote, s. Shove- 
groat (q.v.). 
‘The lieutenant and he for their disport were 


plaieing at slide-grote or shoofleboord,”"—Holinshed : 
Chronicles of Ireland (an, 1528). 


slide-head, s. 

Mach.: A device for supporting a tool or 
piece of work in a lathe, &c. 

slide-lathe, s. The lathe of the metal- 
worker, in which the tool-rest is caused to 
traverse the bed from end to end by means of 
@ screw. 

slide-rail, s. 

1. A turn-table (q.v.). 

2. A switch-rail. 

slide-rest, s. 

Mach.: A tool-rest employed for lathes, 
planing-machines, &c., in which the tool is 
securely clamped to a plate capable of motion 


in one or several directions by means of 
screws. 


slide-rod, s. 

Steam-eng. : The rod which operates a slide- 
valve. 

slide-rule, s. A sliding-rule. 


* slide-thrift, s. The same as SuipE- 
GROAT (q.v.). (Statute on Games, 1541.) 


slide-valve, s. 
Steam-eng.: A valve which opens or closes 


by sliding over the port or ports, as the 
ordinary steam-valve of a steam-engine. 


slid’-ér, s. (Eng. slid(e), v.; -er.]) One who 

or that which slides; the part of an instru- 
ment or apparatus which slides. ' 

“ Whilst he is receiving their homage is... fitting 


to their size the slider of his guillotine.”—2: a 
. Regicide Peace, : a. 


slide—slighting 


slider-pump, s. A name common to 
several pumps of various forms, but all having 
a piston which revolves continuously and 
forces the water through a pipe by means of a 
slide regulated by a spring, which intercepts 
its passage in any other direction. 


slid’-ing, *slid-yng, pr. par, a, & &. 

[SLIDE, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Fitting for sliding ; apt to slide. 

*2, Slippery, uncertain, fickle. (Chaucer.) 

C, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or state of one who slides. 

2. A lapse, a backsliding, a falling away, a 
transgression. 


“ Rather proved the sliding of your mother 
A merriment than a vice.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, li, 4. 


II. Mach. : The motion of a body along a 
plane when the same face or surface of the 
moving body keeps in contact with the surface 
of the plane: thus distinguished from rolling, 
in which the several parts of the moving body 
come successively in contact with the plane on 
which it rolls. 


sliding-baulk, s. 

Shipbuild.: One of @ set of planks fitted 
under the bottom of a ship, to descend with 
her upon the bilge-ways in launching; also 
called Sliding-plank, 


sliding-gauge, s. An instrument used 
by mathematical-instrument makers for mea- 
suring and setting off distances. 


sliding-gunter, s. 

Naut.: A mast with means for mounting 
on the after side, used with royals, skysails, 
&e. 


sliding-keel, s [KEEt, s., II. 3.] 


sliding-planlk, s. The same as SLipiNG- 
BAULK (q.V.). 


sliding-pulley, s. 

Mach.: A kind of coupling in which the 
band-pulley is slipped into or out of engage- 
ment with an arm firmly attached to the shaft 
and rotating therewith. 


sliding-relish, s. 
Music: A grace in old harpsichord music. 


sliding-rule, s. A scale having two 
graduated parts, one of which slips upon the 
other. The numbers are so arranged that, 
whena given number on one scale is made to 
coincide with a given number on the other, 
the product or some other function of the two 
numbers is obtained by inspection. It is used 
for gauging and mensuration. 


sliding-scale, s. 

1. The same as SLIDING-RULE (q.V.). 

2. A scale of payments varying under cer- 
tain conditions : as, 

(1) A scale for raising or lowering imposts 
in proportion to the fall or rise in the price of 
the goods. ((4).] 

(2) A scale of prices for manufactured goods, 
which is regulated by the rise and fall in the 
price of the raw material. 


(3) A scale of wages which rises and falls 
in proportion to the rise or fall in the market 
value of the goods turned out, 

(4) English Economical History: Two methods 
for raising the duty on imported wheat and 
other cereals when they became cheap, and 
lowering it when they became dear, The 
first came into operation on July 18, 1828. 
The highest duty in the scale was £1 5s. 6d. 
per quarter, when the average price of wheat 
was under 62s. over all England, and the 
lowest was ls., when the average price was 
73s. The attempt to substitute a uniform 
duty of 8s. on wheat overthrew the Melbourne 
administration on August 80, 1841, and trans- 
ferred power to Sir Robert Peel, who carried 
the Act 5 Vict., c. 14, establishing the second 
sliding-scale. The highest duty was now £1, 
and took effect when wheat fell below 51s. ; 
the lowest was 1s., when wheat rose above 
73s. The Corn Importation Act, 9 & 10 Vict., 
c. 22, passed June 26, 1846, reduced the duty 
on wheat to 4s., when the average price was 
53s.; but after June 24, 1849, it was to be 1s. 
whatever the average price, and the impost 
was abolished in 1869. [CorNn-LAws.] 
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sliding-seat, s. 

Rowing: A form of seat of American inven- 
tion. The thwart is much wider than in the 
old form of seat, and on the top of it is fixed 
a glass rod which receives an ivory traveller, 
firmly screwed to the under side of the seat, 
which can thus slide backwards and forwards, 
enabling the rower to make.a much longer 
stroke. 


sliding-ways, s. pl. 

Shipbuild.: The inclined planes down which 
the vessel slides. They are made of planks 
three or four inches wide, laid on blocks of 
wood. 


*glie, *sligh, a. (Sty.] 


* slight, * sleight (gh silent), * slyght, a., 
adv., & s. [O. Dut. slicht = even, plain; 
slecht = slight, simple, vile, of little account ; 
slichten = to make even or plain; O. Fries. 
sliucht = slight; O. L. Ger. sligt = even, 
smooth, simple, silly, poor, bad ; Icel. slettr= 
flat, smooth, level, worthless, slight; Dan. 
slet = flat, level, bad ; Sw. slat = smooth, level, 
plain, worthless, slight; Goth. slaihts = 
smooth; Ger. schlicht = smooth, sleek, plain, 
homely.] 

A. As adjective: 
1. Trifling, inconsiderable, small, insignifi- 
eant; of little importance or account. 
“In some slight measure.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, tii. 2. 
2. Not strong, forcible, or violent ; gentle, 
feeble, light : as, a slight impulse, a slight blow. 
3. Not severe, violent, or very painful; not 
dangerous : as, a slight pain, a slight illness. 
4. Not firm, lasting, or enduring; perish- 
able. 
* 5, Paltry, contemptible, worthless, friv- 
olous, 
“ Away, slight man!” Shakesp.: Jul. Cesar, iv. 8 
6. Not thorough, close, or exhaustive ; super- 
ficial, careless, negligent: as, a slight exam- 
ination. 
*7, Careless, negligent. 
“* We have been too s/ight in sufferance.” 
Shukesp. : Cymbeline, ili, & 
* 8. Foolish, silly, weak in intellect. 
*9, Contemptuous, disdainfal. 


10. Not stout or heavy ; slender, slim: as, 
a slight figure, 

* B. As adv.: Slightly, little. 

“Ts Cesar with Antonius prized so slight §” 

Shakesp, Antony & Clevpatra, 1. 

C. As subst.: A moderate degree of con- 
tempt manifested, especially by neglect, in- 
difference, oversight, or inattention ; neglect, 
disregard, scorn; a slight insult or act of 
contempt. 

“In fiery spirits, sights, though few 
And thoughtless, will disturb repose.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ti. 18, 
slight (gh silent), v.t. [SxicHt, a.] 

*1, To overthrow; to dismantle, as a 
fortress ; to raze. 

“ They slighted and demolished all the works of that 

garrison.”—Clarendon: History, ii. 483. 

2. To treat as of little value or importance 3 
to treat with neglect or superciliousness ; to 
disregard as unworthy of notice or considera- 
tion ; to put a slight upon. 

“That slighting and pespi neue things that are 
present, for the love that he hath to his Master's 
service."—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

* 3, To throw, as of no value, 

_..“* The rogues slighted me into the river.”—Shakesp, : 
Merry Wives of Windsor, wii. 5. 

*q To slight over: To treat carelessly ; to 
run over in haste ; to perform superficially or 
perfunctorily. 

“These men, when they have promised great 

matters, and failed most shamefully, if they have the 


perfection of boldness, will but slight it over, and no 
more ado,”—Zacon: Essays. 


slight (gh silent), s. [SieraHt.] 


* shght’-en (gh silent), v.t. 
-en.| To slight, to disregard. 
“Tt is an odious wisdom to blaspheme, 
Much more to stighten, or deny their powers.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejanus, v. 10. 
slight/-ér (gh silent), s. (Eng. slight, v. ; -er.] 
One who slights or neglects. 


“T do not believe you are so great an undervaluer 
or slighter of it, as uot to preserve it tenderly and 
Sort — Bp. Taylor: Artificial Han 
p. 102. 


* slight’-fiil (gh silent), a. [SLerGuTFUL.] 
slight’-ing (gh silent), pr. par. ora. [SLiaHT, v.] 


(Eng. slight, & 3 


= REE = aS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,,0 = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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slighting-ly (gh silent), adv. 
ing; -ly.) n a slighting manner; 
neglect, disregard, or disrespect. 
“ A person whom we exteemed our friend has spoken 
slightingly of us."—Knox; Essay 25. 
slightly (gi silent), *sleight-ly, adv. (Eng. 
slight, a. ; -ly.] Ina slight manner or degree: 
as. 


(Eng. slight- 
with 


2 

(i) In a small degree; not strongly, vio- 
lently, or dangerously ; inconsiderably. 

“Til gall him slightly.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 

(2) Carelessly, negligently, superficially ; 
not thoroughly or exhaustively. 


“T haue not sleightly looked, but by many yeres 
studied and aduisedly considered.”—Sir 7. More: 
Workes, p. 1,435. 


(3) Slightingly, contemptuously, thought- 


* 
ssly. 
“ You were to blame, 
To part so slightly with your wife's first gift.” 
Shukesp, : Merchant of Venice, v. 


slight’-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. slight, a. ; 
ness.) 


1. The quality or state of being slight or 
inconsiderable; want or absence of force, 
strength, or violence: as, the slightness of a 
blow. 

2. Negligence; want of thoroughness or 
exhaustiveness ; superficialness. 


“Experience has given us a better opinion of it, 
than tt fear the slightness of the preparation will as 
yet aliow you.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 231. 


* 3. Trifling, frivolity. 
“ Give way the while 
T unstable slightness."' Shakesp.: Coriolanus, hii. L 


® glight/-¥ (gh silent), a. [Eng. slight, a.; -y.] 
1. Superficial, slight. 
“This slothful and slighty way."—Hchard: Obs, on 
Answer to Contempt of Clergy, p. 134. 
2. Trifling, inconsiderable. 


slike, a. [A corrupt. of so-like = such (q.v.).] 
Such 


cn. 
* Wha herkned ever slike a ferly thing?” 
‘ Chaucer: C. 7., 4,128. 


slik’-en-side, s. [Stickens1p».] 


sli-ly, adv. (Eng. sly; -ly.] Inasly or cun- 
ning manner; cunningly, artfully; with 
artful or dexterous secrecy. 
“ Full slily smiled the observant page.” 
Scott; Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 84. 
slim, a. [0. Dut. slim =awry, crafty; Dan. 
& sw. slem = bad, vile, worthless; Icel. sleemr 
=vile, bad; Ger. schlimm =bad, evil, arch, 
cunning. } 
*1, Slight, weak, feeble, poor, unsubstantial. 
“Was it in regard to the succession of St. Peter? 
No: that was a slim excuse."—Barrow; Pope's 
Supremacy. 
2. Worthless, bad. (Prov.) 
8. Slender, thin ; of small diameter or thick- 
ness in proportion to the height. 


slime, * slim, *slyme, s. [A.S. s?ém ; cogn. 
with Dut. slijm=phlegm, slime; Icel. slim; 
Sw. slem ; Dan. sliim = mucus; Ger. schleim.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: Any soft, ropy, glutinous, or vis- 
cous substance : as, 
(1) Soft, moist, and sticky earth; viscous 
d. 


‘His fattie waves doe fertile s7ime outwell.” 
y Spenser - F. Q., 1. i, 21 
(2) Asphalt or bitumen. 


“« S7yme was a fatnesse that issued out of the earth, 
like vnto tarre."—T7yndall : Workes, p. 6. 


(3) A mucous, viscous substance, exuded 
from the bodies of certain animals. 


“ The soft slime of the snail hardens.”—Goldsmith: 
Animated Nature, bk. iv., ch, v. 


2. Fig.: Anything of a.clinging and offen- 
sive nature, as cringing or fawning words or 
actions, the reproach that follows evil-doing, 


“The slime that sticks on filthy deeds,” 
{ Shakesp.: Othello, v, 2. 
II. Metall.: The common name among 
miners for the mud obtained by wet grinding 
or stamping the ores of the precious metals. 


slime-pit, * slymec-pitte, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : An asphalt or bitumen pit. 
“‘ The vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits.”—Genesis 


v.10. 
2. Metall. : A labyrinth. 
. 8.) 
slime-separator, s. [Srparator, IL 
2Q).] 
*slime, v.t. (StIME, s.] To cover with, or 
as with slime; to make slimy. ah, 


(LABYRINTH, &., 


slim’-i-néss, s. (Eng. slimy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being slimy; slime, vis- 
cosity. 


“ Procreated by the sun's heat, and the earth's slimi- 
ness.” —Austin : Hoc Homo, p. 47. (Richardson.) 


{ slim’-ly, adv. 
sparsely, scantily. 


“The farewell all night meetings which were held 
in asmall church here were slimly attended.”—Daily 
News, Dec. 13, 1886. 


slim’-mér, a. [Sitm.] [Cf. Ger. schlimner = 
sorry, paltry.] Delicate; easily hurt. (Prov.) 


{Eng. slim; -ly.] Thinly, 


*slim’-mish, a. [Eng. slim; -ish.] Some- 

what slim. : 

slim’-néss, s. [Eng.slim;-ness.] The quality 
or state of being slim. 


sli-mo’-ni-a, s. [Named after Mr. Robert 
Slimon, its discoverer. ] 

Palecnt.: A genus of Eurypterida, having 
the antenne simple and the telson bilobate. 
Found in the Upper Silurian of Lanarkshire. 
Dr. Henry Woodward (Quar. Jowrn. Geol. Soc., 
xxiii. 36) puts the known species at three. 


slim’-sy, a. [Sum.] Flimsy, frail. (Frequently 
applied to cotton and other cloth.) (Amer.) 


slim’-y, *slim-ie, a. ([Eng. slim(e); -y.] 
Consisting of or abounding with slime; of the 
nature of slime; overspread with slime; glu- 
tinous ; in botany, mucous (q.v.). 


“ Reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, i. 4. 


sli’-néss, s. [SiyNess.] 


sling (1), *sleng, *slynge, s._ [Dut. 
slinger ; Sw. slwnga; Icel. slanga; O. H. Ger. 
slinga.] [SuING, v.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A sweep or swing; a sweeping stroke, as 
if made with a swing. 

“The deadly sling of the hailstones.” 
Longfellow : Evangeline, i. 4. 

2. A short leather strap having a string 
secured to each end, by which a stone is 
hurled. The stone lying in the strap, which 
has a central aperture to receive it, the sling 
is rapidly whirled, the ends of the two strings 
being held in the hand, and when one string 
is released, the stone flies off at a tangent. 
The velocity of the projectile is computed 
from the length of tae radius and rate of 
revolution. 

“The most coinmon [engine] in field engagements 
was a sling; which we are told by some, was invented 
by the natives of the Balearian islands, where it was 
managed with so great art and dexterity, that young 
children were not allowed any food by their mothers, 


till they could sling it down from the beain, where it 
was placed.’—Potter : Antig. Greece, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


| The skill of the left-handed Benjamites in 
using a sling is mentioned in Judges xx. 16. 
A sling was the weapon which David used 
with fatal effect against Goliath. In ancient 
times the best. slingers were believed to be 
the natives of the Balearicisles. (See extract.) 

3. The strap by which a rifle is supported 
on the shoulders, 

IL. Technically : 

1. Mach. : A device for holding articles se- 
curely while being hoisted or lowered. It is 
usually of rope, but frequently a chain having 
hooks at its ends, anda ring through which 
to pass the hook of the hoisting-rope, is 
employed. For embarking or disembarking 
horses or cattle, the slings have a canvas 
band which forms a cradle for the animal. 

2. Naut.: The chain, clamp, or rope which 
supports a mast. To sling the yards for action 
is to secure them at the slings by iron chains 
fitted for the purpose. 

3. Surg.: A looped bandage or handkerchief 
placed around the neck to support a wounded 
arm: as, To carry one's arm in a sling. 

¥ (1) Boat slings: 

Naut. : Strong ropes furnished with hooks 
and iron thimbles, whereby to hook the tac- 
kles in order to hoist the boats in and out of 
the ship. 


2) Slings of a yard ; [Sune (1), s., II. 2.]. 


sling-cart, s. 

Ordn.: A two-wheeled vehicle used for 
transporting cannon, &c., short distances. 
It has a strong, upwardly curved iron axle, 
through, which passes a perpendicular ele- 
vating-screw. The breech of the gun is slung 
beneath the axle, and the muzzle beneath the 


le, and it is raised from the ground by turns 
ng the screw. 


sling-dog, s. An iron hook with a fang 
at one end, and an eye at the other for a rope. 
Used in pairs for hoisting, hauling, rafting, &c. 


*sling-man,s. A slinger, (Sylvester.) 


* sling-stone, s. <A stone hurled froma 
sling. 
“ The arrow cannot make him flee: sling-stones are 
turned with him into stubble.”—Jobd xli, 28. 


sling (2), s. (Cf. Low Ger. slingen ; Ger. schlin- 
gen = to drink, to swallow.] An American 
drink. [GIN-sLING.] 


sling (pa. t. * slang, slung, pa. par. * slongen, 
slung), v.t. & 4 [A.S. slingan (pa. t. slang, 
pa. par. slungen); cogn. with Dut. slingeren 
= to toss, to sling; Icel. slyngva, slongva (pa, 
t. sling, slaung, pa. par. slunginn) = to sling, 
to throw; Dan. slynge; Sw. slwnga; Ger. 
schlingen (pa. t. schlang, pa. par. geschlungen). 
Prob. from the same root as slide, slip, slink, 
and sleek. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To throw, to hurl, to cast. 

2. Specif.: To hurl or throw with or from a 
sling, 

“ Eyery one could s/ing stones at an hair breadth 

and not miss."—Judges xx. 16. 

3. To hang, so as to swing; to suspend in 
slings. 

“ The yard is s?ung nearly in the middle, or upon an 

equipoise.”—Cook : Second Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ii. 

4, To move or swing by a rope which sus- 
pends the thing moved ; to place in or move 
by slings in order to hoist, lower, or move 
from one position to another. 

* B. Intrans.: To move with long, swing: 
ing, or elastic strides. 


sling’-ér, *slyng-er,:s. [Eng. sling, v.; 
-er.} One who slings ; one who uses or is 
skilled in the use of a sling. 

“They repulsed the cavalry, cut the archers and 
slingers to pieces."—Bladen: Caesar's Comment., bk. 
iii., ch, xxii 

sling’-ing, a. [Suta, v.] A term applied to 
a long, swinging, elastic pace, in which much 
ground is covered with apparently little ex- 
ertion ; swinging : as, a slinging trot. 


slink, * slinke, * sclynk, (pa. t. * slank, 

slunk), v.t. & t. [A.S. slincan; cogn. with 
Low Ger. sliken (pa. t. sleek, pa. par. sleken) 
= to slink, to creep, to crawl, to sneak ; Ger. 
schleichen (pa. t. schlich, pa. par. geschlichen). ] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To sneak or creep away meanly or 
timidly. 

* And by a postern gate he s?unk away.” 
Wordsworth: Horn of Egremont. 

2. To miscarry; to slip or cast the young. 

(Said of cattle and sheep.) 


“ Swedes have not proved a cheap food when ewes in 
lamb have slinked after living on them.”—/eld, Jan. 


16, 1886. 
B. Trans. : To cast prematurely. (Said of 
cattle and sheep.) 


“Sometimes all cows in a dairy slink their calves, 
yet the farmer cannot account for it.”—Field, Feb, 18, 
1886. 


slink, a. & s. (Stink, ¥.] 

A, As adjective : 

1, Produced prematurely. 

‘*This membrane does not properly appertain to 
dogs, &c., yet it may be found in slink calves,”— 
Student, vol. i, p. 840, 

2, Thin, slender, lean, hungry. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Asneak; a mean, paltry fellow. 

“He has no settled his account wi’ my gudeman the 
deacou for the twelvemonth ; he’s but slink, I doubt.” 
—Scott » Antiquary, ch. xv. 

2. A calf, or other animal brought forth 
prematurely ; the flesh of such an animal; the 
veal of a calf killed immediately after being 
calved. (Prov.) 

“ A slink being a cast-calf."—Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 
hes Diseased meat; meat unfit for human 

ood. 


slink-butcher, s. One who slaughters 
diseased animals and sends their carcases to 
markets, 


“There is, however, reason to fear that some of the 
rabbits and other animals exported from the mothez 
country in ill-health may return to us in the shape of 
tinned meats; and steps should, of course, be taken 
for the protection of our own slink-butchers from ney 
dishonourable competition of this nature with th 
industry."—St. James's Gazette, May 14, 1886, p. 4. 


“OU, béY; pst, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


clan  -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 


slink’-ie, slink’-Y, a. [Suinx, a.; ef. Dut. 
slunken = gaunt, thin; Ger. schlank = slender. ] 
Thin, lank, lean. 


slip, slippe (pa. t. * slope, slipped, pa. par. 
slipped, * slippen), v.i. & t. [A.S. sltpan (pa. t. 
slap, pa. par. slipen); cogn. with Dan. slippen 
=to slip, to escape ; Icel. sleppa = (tr.) to let 
slip, (intr.), to slip, to escape, to fail, to miss ; 
Dan. slippe = to let go, to escape; Sw. slippa 
= to get rid of, to escape; O. H. Ger, slifan ; 
M. H. Ger. slipfen; Ger. schleifen = to slide, 
to glance, to glide; also Goth. sliupan = to 
slip or creep into; A.S. sledpan, slipan; Dut. 
sluipen =to sneak; Ger. schliipfen = to slip, 
to glide. ] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To move along the surface of anything 
without bounding, rolling, or stepping; to 
slide, to glide. 

2. To slide, to miss one’s step, to fall down ; 
not to tread firmly. 

“ His foot stipt.” Spenser: F. Q., VI. vil. 48. 

3. To pass unexpectedly or imperceptibly ; 
to glide. (Followed by away.) 

* and thrice the flitting shadow slipp'd away.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; neid vi. 951. 

4, To move or start out of place, as from 
a socket or the like. (Followed by owt.) 

“Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on 
either side, by reason of relaxation, which though 
you reduce, yet, upon the least walking on it, the bone 
slips out again,”— Wiseman: Surgery. 

5. To pass through neglect, inattention, or 

oversight. 

“Thirdly, there is always a certain issu Daatin of 
Bills which may be said to slip through both Houses, 
and to receive the Royal assent."—Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 4, 1875. 

6. To pass unnoticed. 

“Let him let the matter s7ip.” 
Shukesp.: Twelfth Night, iit. 4. 

7. To depart or withdraw secretly ; to sneak 
or slink off. (Followed by away.) 

“When Judas saw that his host slipt away, he was 
sore troubled."—1 J/accibees ix. 7. 

8. To escape insensibly, especially from the 
memory ; to be lost. 

“Use the most proper methods to retain the ideas 
you have acquired ; for the mind is ready to let many 
of them slip."—Watts: Education. 

9. To enter or be admitted by oversight. 
(Followed by in or into.) 

“Some mistakes nay have slipt into it; but others 
will be prevented.”"—Pope, (Todd.) 

10. To fall into error, fault, crime, or sin; 
to backslide. 

“Tf he had been as you, 


And you as he, you would have s/ipt like him.” 
shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 


B. Transitive : 
1. To cause to slip; to convey gently or 
secretly. (Followed by in.) 
“We slipped in a couple of No, 4 cartridges.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1885, 
2. In cricket, to play a ball so that it shall 
run towards or through the slips. 


3. To let loose from, or as from slips. 

“‘Many a grand greyhound is very shy of being 
taken up when once slipped."— Vero Shuw: Book of the 
Dog, p. 249. 

4. To throw off; to disengage one’s self 

from. 
“Forced to alight, my horse slipped his bridle and 
ift. 


ran away.'—Swift. 
*5. To lose by neglect or negligence; to 
allow to escape. 
“Let us not slip the occasion."—Milton. (Todd.) 
*6. To pass over negligently ; to omit by 
negligence, 
“ Thad almost s?ipped the hour.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, ji. 3. 
7. To make abortion of; to miscarry with. 
Used of a beast; as, To slip a calf. 
8. To cut a slip or slips from; to make a 
slip or slips of for planting. 
“Th , » 
RAMA RUOaAIIE ee aie ae 
*9. To set loose, to free. 
“From which [yoke] even her i; 
neck.” ly beeeete reanens nat eae 
{| To slip and slide are lateral movements 
of the feet, but to glide is the movement of 
the whole body. -A person glides along the 
surface of the ice when he slides; a vessel 
glides along through the water. In the moral 
and figurative application, a person slips who 
commits unintentional errors ; he slides into 
a course of life who willingly, and yet with- 
out difficulty, falls into the practice and 
habits which are recommended; he glides 
though life if he pursue his course smoothly 
and without interruption.—Crabb. 


slinkie—slip 


{ (1) To let slip: (Ler (1), v., {J 19.]. 

(2) To slip a cable: (CABLE, s., J] 11.] 

(3) To slip collar: (CoLuaR, s., III. 2.] 

(4) To slip off: To take off quietly, noise- 
lessly, or hastily: as, To slip off one’s clothes. 

(5) To slip on: To put on quietly or hastily : 
as, To slip on one’s clothes. 

* (6) To slip the breath or wind: To die. 

(7) To slip the leash : To disengage one’s self 
as from a leash or noose; hence, to free one’s 
self from all restraining influences. 


slip, s. (Sup, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act or state of slipping. 
2. An unintentional error or fault; a mig- 
take nade through inadvertence. 


“ Mistake in the naines by a s/ip of the pen.” 
Byrom: Patronage of England. 


3. A false step, a fault, an offence, an indis- 
cretion. 
“*Tis a venial slip,” Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 1. 
4, A twig separated from the main stock, 
especially for planting or grafting ; a scion, a 
cutting. 


“A native slip to us from foreign seeds.” 
Shakesp. ; All's Well, i 2. 


5. A scion, a descendant. 


“ The girlish slip of a Sicilian bride, 
From Otho’s house, he carried to reside 
At Mantua.” Browning : Sordello, bk. fi. 


6. A leash or string by which a dog is held. 
(Usually in the plural.) 


“‘T see you stand like greyhounds in the s?éps.” 
Shukesp. : Henry V., iii. L. 


7. Anything easily slipped on or off: as— 

(1) A loose kind of garment worn by a 
woman. 

(2) A child’s pinafore. 

(3) A loose covering or case: as, the cover- 
ing of a pillow. 

“The prisoner was conveyed in a pillow-slip to the 

edge of the cliff, and the slip opened, so that he might 


have his choice, whether to remain a captive or to 
take the leap."—Burroughs ; Pepacton, p. 213. 


(4) A slip-carriage (q.v.). 
8. Along, narrow piece; a strip, a streak. 


“An unproductive slip of rugged ground.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. 1. 


9. A long, narrow seat or pew, often with- 
out any door, in'churches. (Amer.) 

10. A space between wharves or jetties, in 
which ships or ferry-boats may lie to receive 
or discharge cargo or passengers. (Amer.) 

*11, A narrow passage between two build- 
ings. (Prov.) 

*12. A counterfeit piece of money, being 
brass covered with silver. 

13. A particular quantity of yarn. (Local.) 

14, The fine mud from a grindstone trough. 
(Prov.) 

15, A young sole. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bookbind.: The end of the twine to 
which the sheets are sewed, serving to attach 
the book to the boards. 

2. Cricket: One of two fielders who stand 
behind and on the off side of the wicket. 
Short-slip stands close up to the wicket, and 
is backed up by long-slip. 

“ Was missed at slip in the new bowler’s third over.” 

—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

3. Geol. : The slipping of the strata down- 
ward on one side of a fault or dislocation, or 
the appearance presented by the strata which 
have done so. [LANDSLIP.] 

4, Hydr.-eng. : An inclined plane on which 
a vessel in its cradle is supported while on 
the stocks building, or upon which itis hauled 
for repair: also, a contrivance for hauling 
vessels out of the water for repairs, &c. It 
generally consists of a carriage or cradle with 
thick wheels, which run upon rails laid on an 
inclined plane. 

5. Insurance: A note of the contract made 
out before the policy is effected, for the pur- 
pose of asking the consent of underwriters to 
the proposed policy. It is merely a jotting 
or short memorandum of the terms, to which 
the underwriters subscribe their initials, with 
the sums for which they are willing to engage. 
It has no force as a contract of insurance. 

6. Nat. : Tho difference between the speed 
of the propeller and that of the vessel, due to 
the retreat of the resisting body under the 
impact of the propeller. 


{ Negative slip is when the speed of the 


vessel is apparently greater than that of the 
propeller. ‘This oecurs when, owing to the 
bad lines of the vessel, a body of dead water 
is created, which follows in her wake. 


7. Pottery: : 

(1) Fluid material for making porcelain, It 
consists of finely-ground flint or of clay. The 
flint is calcined, stamped, and ground in water. 
Clay is mixed with water, and mechanically 
divided until it makes a creamy fluid. 


“These are lead glazed, rudely painted or with 
single colours, and in some instances ‘sgraffiato,’ 
pre that the use of a white s/ip, or ‘engobe, was 

own in Italy at that period."—Fortnum: Majolica, 


p. 23, 

(2) The coloured clays used to fill up the 

depressed pattern in the face of a tile which 
is to be ornamented by encaustic. 

8. Print.: Matter in column printed from 
the galley on slips of paper for revision, when 
the corrections are likely to be extensive, and 
to affect the paging. 

9. Shipbuild.: A place having a slope toa 
harbour or a river, at a proper angle, for the 
launch from it of a ship; a building-slip. 

10. Theat. (Pl.): That part of a theatre from 
which the scenery is slipped on ; also that 
part where the actors stand before entering 
on the scene. 

“ Go at half price to the slips at the City Theatre.”"— 
Dickens ; Sketches by Boz; Making a Night of it. 

{ To give the slip : To escape from; to evade. 

“Tn agonies of fear lest our stag should give us the 
slip.” — Field, Sept. 25, 1886. 

* slip-along, a. Slip-shod. 


* slip - board, s. A board sliding in 
grooves. 

“TI ventured to draw back the slip-board on the 

Boe contrived on purpose to let in air.”—Swift : Gul- 

slip-carriage, s. 

Railway : A carriage attached to an express 
train in sucha manner that it may be detached, 
and put down passengers at a station through 
which the rest of the train passes without 
stopping. (Znglish.) 


slip-clutch coupling, s. 

Mach.: A kind of coupling belonging to the 
class of friction couplings. In the figurea 
hoop F, on the shaft a, 
is set in motion by the 
bayonet cD, which is 
slipped upon the shaft 
A, the rods c p sliding 
in holes in the cross- 


keyed fast 
to the shaft a. When 
the bayonets project, as 
in the illustration, they 
come in contact with 
the studs L m on the 
hoop, and impart motion mM 
thereto. The hoop may SU?-CLUTCH COUPLING, 
be tightened on the wheel, which it incloses 
to just such an extent as will cause it to im- 
part motion thereto, when revolved, without 
giving too sudden a jerk in starting. 


slip-coat cheese, s. A rich variety of 
cheese, made from milk warm from the cow, 
and resembling butter, but white. 


* slip-coin, s. Counterfeit coin. 

“To take a piece of slip-coin in hand.”"—Adams: 

Works, i, 247. 

slip-dock, s. 
* Shipbuild.: A dock whose floor slopes to- 
ward the water, so that its lower end is in 
deep water and its upper end above high- 
water mark. On the floor of the slip are four 
parallel rails to support the cradle. 


slip-hook, s. 

Naut.: A hook which grasps a chain-cable 
by one of its links, and may be disengaged or 
slipped by the motion of a trigger, a sliding 
ring, or otherwise. 


slip-kiln, s. 

Pottery : An oblong trough of stone or brick, 
bottomed with fire-tiles, and heated by a fur- 
nace beneath. It is used for evaporating slip 
to a workable consistence. 


slip-knot, s. A knot which slips along 
the line or rope around which it is made. 
“They draw off so much line as is necessary, and 
fasten the rest upon the line-rowl with a slip-knwv, 
that no more line turn off.’"— Moxon; Mechanical 
Exercises. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, ec =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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slip-link, s. A connecting link which 
allows a certain freedom of motion. 


slip-on, s. A great-coat thrown over the 
shoulders loosely like a cloak. (West Scotch.) 


slip-rope, s. 
Naut.: A rope by which a cable is secured 
preparatory to slipping the cable. 


slip-shackle, s. 
Naut.: A shackle having a lever-bolt which 
may be let go suddenly when required. 


* slip-skin, a. Slippery, evasive. 

ai’ pretty slip-skin conveyance to sift mass into no 
mass,"— Milton: Animad, on Remons. Defence, 

*slip-slap, v.t. To slap repeatedly. 


*slip-slop, «. & s. 
A, As adj.: Slipshed, slovenly. 
B. As subst. : A blunder. 


*slip-sloppy, a. Wet, splashy. 


slip-stopper, s. 

Naut.: Apparatus for suddenly letting go 
the anchor out of its lashings when it is 
required to drop it. 


os os etd s. A spendthrift, a pro- 
igal. 

“ Thus it is in the house of prodigals, drinking slip- 

thrifts, and Belials."—Granger : On Ecclesiastes, p, 273. 

slip-way, s. 

Shipbuild,; One of the pair of parallel, in- 
clined platforms of timber, firmly founded on 
the floor of the slip, and kept steady in their 

sitions by shores. Their inclination varies 

‘om 1 in 12 for small ships to 1 in 24 for the 
largest. The breadth may be four feet and 
under, according to the size of the vessel, 


slipped, pa. par. & a. [SuIP, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
Her.: An epithet applied to a flower or 
branch depicted as torn from the stalk, 


alip’-pér, s. (Eng. slip, v.; -er.] 

1, One who or that which slips or lets slip: 
specif., in coursing, the official who holds a 
couple of greyhounds in the slips or leash, 
and lets both go at the same instant, on a 
given signal, after the hare. 

“ Tf one dog gets out of the slips, the slipper is not 
allowed to let ete other go."—Vero Shaw. Book of the 
Dog, p. 249. 

2. A covering for the foot, into or out of 
which the foot can be easily slipped. It does 
not extend so high up as the ankle-joint, and 
is unprovided with a fastening. 


“* Meanwhile the master porter wide display’d 
Great store of caps, of slippers, and of gowns.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 26, 


8. A brake-shoe for a wheel in descending a 

4, A kind of apron or pinaster for children, 
to be slipped on over their other clothes to 
keep them clean ; a slip. 

5, The same as SLIPPER-PLANT (q.V.). 


slipper-animalcule, s. 
Zool. : Paramecium aurelia. 


slipper-bath, s. A bath, usually of 
tinned iron or zinc plates, and shaped like a 
high shoe, so as to enable the bather to take a 
half-horizontal, half-vertical position. 


slipper-plant, slipper-spurge, s. 
Bot. : The genus Pedilanthus (q.v.). 


slipper-shell, s. 
Zool. : The genus Crepidula (q.v.). 


*glip’-pér, *slyp-per, a. [A.S. sliper.] 
Slippery. 
“T know they bee slipper that I have to d h, 
ane ier! is Ab holde of them,”—Sarnes: Wakes 
P. 


alip'-péred, a. [Eng. slipper, s.; -ed.] Having 
or wearing slippers. 
iste Wie loan anal‘ etipper'd partsioen.”, 
‘Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii, 7. 
slip-pér-i-ly, adv. [Eng. slippery; -ly.] 
In a slippery manner. 


alip_pér-i_nésas, *slip-per-nesse, s. 
[ . slippery ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being slippery; a 
state of surface rendering it easy to slip or 
slide ; smoothness, lubricity. 


“The smoothness and slipperiness of the surfaces,”— 
Boyle: Works, iii. 367. 


*2. Glibness ; readiness or liability to slip. 


“We do not a fall by the slipperiness of our 
tongues, but we deliberately discipline them to mis- 
chief.”—Government of the Tongue. 


3. Readiness or disposition to use evasions, 
or the like; lubricity or uncertainty of cha- 
racter. 

4, Uncertainty, instability, changeableness. 


slip’-pér-wort, s. (Eng. slipper, and wort.] 
Bot. ; The genus Calceolaria, 


slip’-pér-y, a. (Eng. slipper ; -y.] 

1. Having a surface of such a state as to 
render it easy for any body to slip or slide 
along it easily ; allowing or causing anything 
to slip, slide, or move smoothly along on the 
surface with little friction; smooth. 


“Sanguine streams the slippery ground embrue.” 
Dryden: Virgil; d#neid xii, 1,008 


2. Difficult to hold in consequence of lu- 
bricity : as, The eel is slippery. 

3. Not affording firm footing, standing, or 
support. 


“ My credit now stands on such slippery ground.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii. 1. 


*4, Liable to slip; not standing firm. 


“ Being slippery standers.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 8 


*5, Unstable, uncertain, mutable. 


“O world, thy ReRRETD turns!” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 4. 


6. Ready or disposed to use evasions, sub- 
terfuges, or tricks; not to be depended on; 
artful, cunning, untrustworthy; that cannot 
be kept or bound to one statement or line of 
conduct. 

*7, Not sure or certain in its effect. 


“One sure trick is better than a hundred slippery 
ones,”—L' Estrange. 


*8, Wanton, unchaste. 
“ My wife is al 2 
ae Shakeso’s Winter's Tale, i, 2 
slip’-pi-néss, s. (Eng. slippy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being slippy or slippery ; 
slipperiness. 


slip’-py, a. &s. [Eng. slip; -y.] 
A, As adj.: Slippery, smooth. 
“The white of an egg is ropy, slippy, and nutritious.” 
—Floyer. 
B. As subst.: A free translation of Nivose, 
the fourth month of the French Republican 
year. 


slip’-shod, a. [Eng. slip, and shod.] 
“6 1. Lit.: Wearing slippers or shoes down at 
eel, 


“ The shiv'ring urcbin, bending as he goes, 
With slipshod heels.” Cowper ; Truth, 144, 


2. Fig. : Careless, slovenly in manner, style, 


Cc. 

“tilted phraseology is preferable to slipshod.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1885, 

*glip’-shoe, s. (Eng. slip, and shoe] A 
slipper. 


*glip’-sldp, s. &a. [A redup. of slop (q.v.).] 
A, As substantive: 
1, Bad, poor liquor. 
2. Feeble composition. 
B. As adj. : Poor, feeble, jejune. 


*glip’-string, s. (Eng. slip, and string.) 
One who has shaken off restraint ; a prodigal. 
‘* One owed to the gallows.” (‘'rench.) 
“Well, slip-string, I shall meet with you.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: A King & No King, ii. 
* slish, s. [A lighter form of slash (q.v.).] A 
cut, a slash. 
“This a sleeve? 
Here's snip and nip, and s/ish and slash,” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 8. 
slit, *slitte, v.t. [A.S. slitan (pa. t. sldt, pa. 
par. sliten); Icel. slita (pa. t. sleit, pa. par. 
slitinn); Dan. slide; Sw. slita; Dut. slijten ; 
O. H. Ger., slizan; Ger. schleissen. From the 
same root as slate, slash, slice.) 
1. To cut lengthwise; to cut into long 
pieces or strips. 
2. To cut or make a long cut or fissure in 
or upon. 
“ And sav'd the slitting of his nose, 
By timely changing of his clothes.” 
King: Art of Love, v. 
3. To cut generally ; to divide by cutting. 
** Comes the blind Fury, with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life.” 
Milton : Lycidaa, 75. 


slit, * slitte, pa. par., a, &s, [A.8, slite=a 
slit.) [Surt, v.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Divided; specif., in Botany, 
split up into narrow, pointed segments. 

C, As substuntive : 

1, A long cut or narrow opening. 


‘*We made it to move in a per pendicular slit in @ 
piece of pasteboard,”—Boyle : Works, iii. 252, 


2. A cleft or crack in the breast of cattle. 


slit-deal, s. 

Carp. : A 1} inch plank cut into two boards, 

Slit-deal plane: A tonguing or grooving 
plane. 

slit-planting, s. A method of planting 
which is performed by making slits in the 
soil by means of a spade so as to cross each 
other, and inserting the plant at the point 
where the slits cross. 


slit-shell, s. 

Zool, : The genus Pleurotomaria (q.v.). The 
scientific and the popular name refer to a 
deep slit in the outer lip, which, as the shell 
grows, is gradually filled up, and forms a dis- 
tinct band round the whorls. 


slith’-ér, v.i. [Sumpper.] To slide, to glide. 

“You could not estimate the distance or direction 

i RGn your horse might slither.’'—Field, Feb, 18, 

slith’-ér-y, a. [Eng. slither; -y.] Slippery. 
(Prov.) 


slit’-tér, s. (Eng. slit, v.; -er.] One who or 
that which slits; specif., a slitting-machine 
(q.v.). 
slit’-ting, pr. par. ora. [SLIT, v.] 
slitting-file, s. A lozenge-shaped file. 


slitting-gauge, s. 
Saddlery: A tool used to cut straps of any 
given width from the hide. 


slitting-machine, s. 

1. Metal-work. : A machine for cutting plate- 
metal into strips for nail-rods or other pur- 
poses. 

2, Leather: A machine for cutting leather 
into strips or thongs. 


slitting-mill, s. 
1. Gem-cutting : [LAPIDARY’s MILL], 
2. Metal-work.: A slitting-machine. 


slitting-plane, s. 
Carp.: A tool for cutting boards, &c., into 
strips. 


slitting-roller, s. One of a pair of re- 
ciprocating rollers for cutting into strips ma- 
terial fed between them. 


slitting-saw, s. 
Wood-work.: A machine for slitting scant- 
ling, boards, &c., into thin planks. 


alive (1), v.t. [A.S. slifan (pa. t. slaf, pa. par. 
slipen).] To cut, to cleave, to split, to rend. 


slive (2), v.i. [Cf. Ger. schleifen=to glide.] 
To sneak, to skulk, to creep; to idle away 
time. (Prov.) 
‘‘I minded her when she slived off.” — Centlivre: 
Platonick Lady, iv. 


slive, s. [Stive (1), v.] A-slice, achip. (Prov.) 


sliv’-ér, v.t. & i. [Sriver, s.] 
A, Trans. : To cut or divide into long, thin 
pieces ; to cut into very small pieces ; to slit, 
to slice, to rend, to tear up. 


“Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Slivered in the moon's eclipse.” 
Shakesp,: Macbeth, iv. 1, 


B. Intrans. : To split ; to become split. 


“The planks being cut across the grain to prevent 
slivering.'—Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 79. 


sliv’-ér, s. [A dimin. of slive, s. (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A long piece cut or torn off; a slice, & 
slive. 

2. A small branch. 

“ There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 7. 

II. Spinning: A continuous strand of cotton 
or other fibre in a loose, untwisted condition, 
ready for slubbing and roving, preparatory to 
being spun. 

sliver-box, s. The machine in which 


slivers of long-stapled wool are lapped on each 
other and then elongated. 


boil, béy; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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gliv-ér-ing, pr. par. ora. (SLIVER, &] 
slivering-machine, s. 
Wood-work. : A machine for cutting splints, 
slivers, or shreds of wood for various pur- 
poses, 


* 510, v.t. [Suay, v.] 


* glo, s. [Stoz.] 


sloak, sloak’-an, s. [SioKay.] 


gloam, s. [Etym. doubtfal.] 
Min.: A layer of earth between coal-seams. 


gloan’-é-a, s. [Named after Sir Hans Sloane 
(1660—1753), President of the Royal Society, 
whose natural history collection, sold to the 
nation, became the nucleus of those in the 
British Museum.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sloanide (q.v.). 
Leayes feather-veined; flowers axillary, in 
racemes, panicles, or clusters, white or green- 
ish-yellow; species more than thirty; fruit 
from the size of a hazel-nut to that of an 
orange, bristly, four-celled, four-seeded. Tro- 
pical American trees, often above a hundred 
feet high, with very hard wood. Sloanea 
jamaicensis is the Break-axe or Ironwood. The 
fruit of S. dentata is eaten, and the inner bark 
of the tree, which is astringent, is given in 
dysentery. 


sloan’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sloan(ea); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Tilez. 


sloan’-ite, s.. [After the Chevalier Sloane, of 
Florence ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in radiated masses in fissures of the gabbro 
rosso, of Tuscany. Hardness, 4°5; sp. gr. 
2°441; lustre, pearly ; colour, white; opaque. 
Compos. : silica, 42°7; alumina, 84°9; lime, 
11°4; water, 11°0=100.** : 

*sloap’-ly, adv. ([Eng. sloap = slope; -ly.] 
Slopingly. 


sloat, s. [A variant of slat (q.v.); ef. Low 
Ger. slaate = a pole, astem.] A narrow piece 
of timber which holds together large pieces ; 
specif., one of the cross pieces in the frame 
forming the bottom of a cart or wagon-bed. 


slob (1),s. [Gael. slaib—mud.] Mud; muddy 
land, : ‘ 

sldb (2),s. An untidy, ungainly, or worthless 
person. (U.S. Slang.) 


sldb’-bér, s. [Suapeer, s.] Slaver, slabber; 
liquor spilled ; drivel. 


slob’-ber, v.t. & i. [SLaBBER, v:] 
A. Trans. : To slaver, to slabber ; to drivel 
upon. 


“ The cook that slobbers his beard with sack-posset.” 
—King: Art of Cookery, lett. vi. 


B. Intrans. : To slaver, to drivel, to dote; 
to be weak or foolish. 


*“* Wheu, bless each little slobbering mouth, 
1t had not cut a single tooth,” 
Mason: Dean & Squire. 


GY To slobber over work: To do work ina 
careless, slovenly manner, 


slob’-bér-ér, s. [Eng. slobber, v. 3 -er.] 
1. One who slobbers ; a driveller, : 


a 5 slovenly farmer; also, a jobbing tailor. 
TOV. 


slob-bér-y, a. 
muddy, sloppy. 
“To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iil. 5, 
glock, sléck’-en, slok-en, vf. [Icel. 
slokna = to be extinguished.] [SiaKg.] To 
quench, to slake, to allay. 


“The blue bowl ... that will sloken all their 
drouth.’—Scott : Redgawntlet, ch. xiv. 


‘gldck’-ing, pr. par., or a [SLock.] 


slocking-stone, s. 

Mining: A piece of rich ore extracted, or 
pretended to be extracted, from a certain 
mine, and displayed to induce persons to take 
shares in such mine. 


sloe, slo, s. [A.S. sid, pl. sldn; Dut. slee, 
sleewwe ; Dan. slaaen; Sw. slén; Ger. schlehe ; 
O. H. Ger. sléha, from Low Ger. slee, slei ; 
N. H. Ger. schleh; Dut. sleeww; Sw. slo= 
harsh, blunt, dull.] 


[Eng. slobber; -y.] Moist, 


Bot., &c.: The fruit of Prunus communis, 
var. spinosa, or the tree which bears it. The 
latter has black bark, divaricate branches, 
all spinescent ; finely-serrulate leaves, convo- 
lute when young, at last glabrous beneath ; 
pedicels solitary or in pairs, glabrous ; flowers 
appearing before the leaves; petals obovate, 
white; berry globose, half an inchin diameter, 
black, covered with bloom, very austere. 
Found in Europe in hedges, coppices, ‘and 
woods. Called also Blackthorn, and, more 
rarely, Blackthorn May (q.y.). There is a 
species of Sote (P. umbellata) found in the 
southern United States, which bears a pleasant 
fruit, of black or red color. 

sloe-carpet, s. 

Entom. : A geometer moth, Aleucis pictaria, 
found in the south of England. The cater- 
pillar feeds on the sloe. 

slog, v.i.. [Etym. doubtful.] 
(Slang.) 

slo’-gan, s. (Gael. sluagh-ghairm, from sluagh 
=a host, an army, and gairm =a call, an out- 
ery.] The war-cry or gathering cry of one of 
the old Highland clans; hence, the watch- 
word used by soldiers in the field. 

“ The popular s/ogans on both sides were indefatiga- 

bly repeated.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


* slog-ard-ie, s. [Stuacarpy.] 


slog’-gér, s. [Eng. slog; -er.] 
1. One who slogs ; a hard hitter, 


“ He was a vigorous slogger, and heartily objected to 
being bowled first ball.”—Standard, Dec. 1, 1885. 


2, A second-class racing boat at Cambridge, 
corresponding to the torpids at Oxford. (Univ. 
slang.) 

sldg’-wood, s. [Scotch slogg=a slough, a 
quagmire (?), and Eng. wood.] 

Bot.: Hufelandia pendula, one of the Lau- 
raceee, 


sloke, slouk, slok-aun, slake, s. [Sw. 
slak = loose (?).] 
Bot.: Porphyra laciniata, (Scotch.) [SuaKe, 
GREEN-SLOKE. ] ‘ 


slok-en, v.t.. (Stoox.] 
slom-ber, s. & v, [SLUMBER.] 
slo6, s. , [SLouaH (1).] 


To hit hard. 


*sloom, s. [A.S. sluma = slumber (q.v.).] 
Slumber, bar 

sloém’-¥, a. (Eng. sloom; --y.]. Sluggish, 
slo./. (Prov.) 


slodp, *sloope, s. [Dut. sloep; 0. Dut. 
sloepe, sloepken; prob. a contract. of Fr, cha- 
loupe; Eng. shallop (q.v.).] 

Naut.: A fore-and-aft rigged vessel with one 
mast, like a cutter, but having a jib-stay and 
standing bowsprit, which the cutter has not. 

“ And besides at this island we might build canoas, 

it being plentifully stored with large cedars for such a 
pe and for this reason the Jamaica men come 
ther frequently to build sloops."—~Dampier;: Voy- 

__ ages (an. 1680), : 

q Sloop-of-war : 
vessel, of whatever rig, between a corvette 
and a gun-boat, generally under the command 
of a commander. Formerly sloops-of-war 
carried from ten to eighteen guns, but since 
the introduction of steam-ships the nuniber 
of guns has ceased to be distinctive. The term 
is now practically out of use, except in refer- 
ring to the few wooden vessels of this type 
still remaining in commission. 

slop, v.t. & 4. [Sior (1), s.] 

A, Transitive : 

1, To spill or cause to overflow, as a liquid. 

* 2. To drink grossly and greedily. 

3. To spill liquid upon; to soil by spilling 
liquid upon, 

B. Intrans.: To be spilled or overflow, as 
a liquid by the motion of the vessel contain- 
ing it. (Generally with over.) 


slop (1), s. [A.S. sloppe, slyppe =the sloppy 
drippings of a cow; prob. allied to slab, 
slabber, slaver, and slobber; cf. Icel. slop = 
slimy offal of fish; slipja=slime; Gael. & 
Trish slaib = mire, mud.] 
1. Water carelessly thrown about or spilt, 
as ona table, &c.; a puddle, a soiled spot. 
2. Poor liquor; liquid food, such as broth, 
milk, &c., given to invalids. (Generally in 
the plural.) ; 


3. (Pl.): The waste, dirty water of a house. 


In the modern navy, a 


slop-basin, slop-bowl, s. A basin or 
vessel into which the dregs from the tea or 
coffee-cups are emptied. 


slop-pail, s. A pail or bucket for re 
ceiving slops, or for chamber use. 


slop (2), *sloppe, s. [Icel. sloppr=a slop, 

gown, loose, trailing garment; y/irsloppr = 
an outer gown; A.S8. slype, slype, from slupan 
= to glide; Dan. sleb=a train, from slebe 
= to trail; Ger. schleppe = a train, from 
schleppen = to trail.) 

1, A smock-frock. “—- 

2. Any kind of outer garment made of linen; 
a night-gown ; a kind of cloak or mantle. 


“Rhymes are guards on wanton Cupid's hose: 
Disfigure not his slop.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's: Lost, iv. 8. 


3. (Pl.): A loose lower garment; wide 
breeches. 


“He had nothing upon him but a pair of s/ops, and 
upon his body a goat skin. "Sidney / Arcadia, bk. iL 


4, (Pl.): Ready-made clothing. 7 

5. (Pl.): In the navy, the clothes and bed- 
ding of a sailor; they are supplied to the 
men at cost price. 

6. A tailor. (Slang.) 


slop-book, s. In the navy, a register of 
the slop clothing, soap, and tobacco, served to 
the men ; also of the religious books supplied. 


slop-room, s. sid 
Naut.: The room in which the slops are 
kept for the ship’s company. 


slop-work, s. The manufacture of cheap 
ready-made clothing. 


“Worse done than if sent to the worst slop-work 
shop in the Bast-end."—Queen, Sept. 26, 1885. 


sldp (3), s. [See def.] A contraction of esclop, 
a term used in the back-slang of the lower 
classes for a policeman. It isan attempt to 
render the backward spelling of the word 
police pronounceable. [SLana.(2), s., J (1).J 


slop (4), s. [Surr, s., II. 7 (1).] 


slope, s. & a. [Prob. from A.8, slap, pa. t. of 

slipan = to slip.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An oblique direction, especially a direc- 
tion downwards. 

2. A declivity or acclivity; any ground 
whose surface. makes an angle with the 
horizon. 


“His army was drawn up on the slope of a hill, 
which was almost surrounded by red bog.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Civil-eng. : An inclined bank of earth on 
the sides of a cutting or an embankment. 

2. Mining: The dip or inclination of a 
stratum or vein of ore. 

3. Fort. : The inclined surface of the interior, 
top, or exterior of a parapet or other portion 
of a work. A : 

*'B. As adj. : Inclined or, inclining from a 
horizontal position ; forming an angle with 
the plane of the horizon. 

“Murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills.” Mitton; P, L., iv, 261, 


slope-level, s. (Cirvomerme, 1.] 


slope, v.t, & i. [SLope, s.] 
_ A. Transitive : 
1. To form with a slope; to form to obli- 
quity or declivity. aoe SOLES 
2. To direct obliquely ; to bend down, 
“The star that rose, at evening, bright, 
Toward heaven's descent had stoped ‘his west’ring 
wheel,” Milton: Lycidas, 88, 
3. To give the slip to ; to defraud by running 
away : as, To slope a shopkeeper. (Slang.) 
B. Intransitive : ; 
1. To take an oblique direction ; to be dee 
clivous or inclined ; to descend in an oblique, 
sloping, or slanting direction. 


“ Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve and slow degrees.” __ 
Longfellow: Building of the Ship. 


2. To runaway ; todecamp, to bolt. (Slang.) 


{| () Toslopearms: + é 


Mil.: To carry the rifle obliquely over the < 


shoulder. 
(2) To slope the standard : 


Mil. : To dip or lower the standard as a 
form of salute. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst. what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6u; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


r 


+ 


slope—slough 
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*glope, adv. (SLopr, a.) 
perpendicularly, 
“That bright beam, whose point now raised 
Bore him slope downward to the sun. 

: Milton: P. L., iv. 591, 
*glope’-néss, s. (Eng. slope; -ness.] The 
poet or state of being sloping; obliquity, 

eclivity. 
“The Italians are very precise in giving the cover a 
a pendence of slopeness,”—Reliquie Wottoniane, 


Obliquely ; not 


balscd -wise, adv. [Eng. slope ; -wise.] Ob- 
liquely, slantingly. 


“The fosse that goeth not directlie but slopewise 
over the create part of this island.”— Holinshed - 
Desc. Brit., ch. xix. 


sloping, pr. par. ora. [Stopr, v.] Oblique, 
declivous ; inclined or inclining from a hori- 
zontal or other straight line. 
“*Hark! ‘tis the music of a thousand rills, 
Some through the groves, some down the sloping 
hills. Cowper: Charity, 368, 
*slop’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sloping ; -ly.] Ina 
sloping manner ; obliquely. 


“Mats, which, whenever the rain descends, they 
r eslopingty against the gunwale.’ "—ANson ; Voyages, 


*glop’-pi-néss, s. [Eng. sloppy (1); -ness:] 
The quality or state of being sloppy ; muddi- 
ness ; wetness of the ground. 


slép’-py (1), a. [Eng. slop (1), s.; -y.] 
1. Wet, so as to spatter easily; muddy, 
plashy. 


“The links in many places were sloppy and the 
putting greens very heavy.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 


2. Bespattered, slopped over. 


“The weather was cold, and sloppy bait-cans are not 
leasant things in railway carriages, especially on long 
icardeyas '—Fishing Gazette, Jan. 30, 1886. 


glop’-py (2), a. [Eng. slop (2), s.; -y.] Loose, 
ill-fitting. 


“Tt must not be imagined that, to be easy, dress 
must necessarily be sloppy.”—Queen, Oct. 7, 1882. 


glodps, s. pl. [Sop (2), 8.] 


slop’-sél- lér, s. [Eng; slop (2), s., and seller.] 
A dealer in ready-made clothes. 


“The harsh, oppressive middleman, and the heart- 
less indifferent slopseller have sat for their portraits 
again and again.”—Daily News, Dec. 8, 1886, 


glop’-shop, s. [Eng. slop (2),s., and shop.] A 
shop where ready-made clothes are sold. 


*slop’-y, a. [Eng. slop(e); -y.] Sloping. 
“Where the mantling willows nod 
From the green bank’s slopy side.” 
Cunningham; A Landscape. 


slosh, s. [Stusn.] Soft mud, filth. 


slosh-wheel, s. 

Mach. : A wheel having two slots crossing 
at right angles and forming guides for two 
slides which traverse in them like the slides 
in a trammel (q.v.). A bar pivoted to the 
two slides makes two reciprocations in each 
direction for each revolution of the wheel. 
The name has reference to the fact that wheels 
of this description are used in grinding lime. 


slésh, v.i. [SLosxH, s.] 
slosh. 
slosh’-¥, a. [Eng. slosh; -y.] Muddy, slushy. 
“The roads were wet and sloshy.”"—St. James's 
Gazette, Dec. 23, 1886, 


slot (1), v.t. [Stor (2), s.] To shut with vio- 
lence; to slam, to bang. (Prov.) 


slot ®, vt. [Stor (1), s.} To track or trace 
by the slot. 


“The outlyin; penescecs . had been slotted by the 
Keepers round the neighbouring coverts."—Field, Feb, 
» 


slot (1), sleuth, *sloth, s. [Icel. slédh=a 
track or trail in snow, or the like ; sledha = to 
trail.) [SLevTH-HouND.] 
1, The track of a deer, as followed by the 
mark of his feet. 
“The paras, hunter tufts the thick unbarbed 
whan harbour'd is the hart ; there often from his feed 
The dogs of him do find; or ‘thorough skilful heed 


The huntsman by his slot, or breaking earth per- 
ceives. Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8, 13. 


“2, A track, trail, or trace of any kind. 


“This odious fool, wh «+ leaves the noisome 
stench of his rude slot behind him.”— Milton : Colas- 


slot-hound, s. (SLEUTH-HOUND.] 


a“ (2), *slotte, *sloot, s. (Dut. slot=a 
k, from sluiten = to shut (pa. t. sloot, pa. 


To flounder among 


par. gesloten); O. Fris. slot, from sluta = to 
shut; Low Ger. slot, from sluta=to shut; 
Sw. sluta = to shut (pa. t. slot, pa. par. sluten ; 
Ger, schliessen; O. H. Ger. sliozan; M. H. 
Ger. sliezen.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The fastening of a door; a bar, a bolt. 
(Prov.) 

2. A piece of timber which connects or 
holds others together ; a slat or sloat. 

II. Teeter 

1. Mach, : An elongated, narrow perforation 
or aperture, a slit; a rectangular recess or 
depression cut partially into the thickness of 
any piece of metal for the reception of another 
piece of similar form. 

2. Theat.: A trap-door in the stage of a 
theatre. (Also spelled slote.) 


slot-machine, s. A device by which 
the dropping of a coin in aslot automatically 
enables the purchaser to obtain that which he 
pays for. 


slot 1B), s $. 
A hollow, 
J (1) Slot of a hill: A hollow in a hill or 
between two ridges. 
(2) Slot of the breast : The pit of the stomach. 
(Scotch.) 


slote, s. [Stor (2), s., IL. 2.) 


alos * sleuthe, * slouth, * slouthe, s. & 
A.S. sléwdh, from slaw = slow (q.v. 5. ] 
uA. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Slowness, dilatoriness. 

2. Disinclination to work or exertion ; lazi- 
ness, idleness ; habitual indolence ; sluggish- 
ness. 

“Nor sloth hath seized me, but thy word-restrains.” 

Pope: Homer; Iliad v. 1,018, 

II. Zool.: The popular name for any indi- 
vidual of the Edentate group Tardigrada 
(q.v.), from their slow and awkward move- 
ments on the ground, owing to the peculiar 
structure of the wrist and ankle-joints. The 
feet are armed with long claws, and turned 
towards the body, so that the animal is com- 
pelled to rest on the side of tle hind foot, 
while the disproportionate length of the fore- 
limbs causes it to rest also on the elbows. It 
shuffles forward, alternately stretching the 
fore-legs and hooking the claws into the 
ground, or grasping some object to draw itself 
along. Sloths are natives of South America, 
nocturnal in habit, and are found in the forests 
of that region, passing their lives among the 
branches of trees, on the leaves and young 
shoots of which they feed. In moving from 
one limb of a tree to another, they hang back 
downwards, embracing the limb with their 
hind, and drawing themselves forward with 
their fore feet. They are covered with coarse, 
shaggy hair, not unlike withered grass, which 
protects them from insects and shields them 
from observation when at rest in the day- 
time. The stomach is complicated, but there 
is no rumination. The female produces but 
one at a birth, which clings to its mother till 
able to provide for itself. Their chief enemies 


[Sw. slutt—=a slope,.a declivity.] 


are snakes and the Carnivora; their arboreal. 


habits are a partial protection against the 
latter, and against the former they defend 
themselves by their powerful fore-limbs and 
claws. There are several species, the most 
important of which are described in this 
Dictionary under their popular names, [AI, 
Two-ToED SLorH, THREE-TOED SLOTH.] 
*B. As adj. : Slow, slothful. 


“God is... very sloth to avenge.”—Latimer, 


sloth-animalcules, s. pl. 


Zool.: The Arachnidan order Tardigrada 
(q.v.). Called also Bear Auimaleules. 


sloth-bear, s. 

Zool.: Melwrsus labiatus, an Indian bear, 
found throughout the Peninsula and in Ceylon. 
It feeds on ants, honey, fruit, and, occa- 
sionally, birds’ eggs. It is between five and 
six feet long, extremely awkward and un- 
eects in appearance, and the snout and lower 
ips are prolonged. [ProcuriLus.] The fur is 
mostly black, the muzzle and tips of the feet 
being of a dirty white or yellowish colour, and 
the breast ornamented with a light crescentic 
or V-shaped mark. 


* sloth, v.i. 
idle. 


[Storp, s.] To be slothful or 


sloth’-ful, * slouth-full, [Eng. sloth; 
JSull.] Inactive, sluggish, ee indolent. 


“To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful.” Milton: P. L., ii. 117. 


sloth’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. slothful; -ly.) In 
a slothful or lazy manner ; lazily, sluggishly. 


sloth’-ful-néss, *slouth-ful-ness, s. 
[Eng. slothful ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being slothful; laziness, habitual indolence, 
idleness, sloth, 


“ Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep, and an idle 
soul shall suffer hunger.”—Proverbds xix. 15. 


slot’-tér-y, a. [Allied to slattern (q.v.); cf. 
Low Ger. slodderig = loose, slovenly; Ger. 
schlotterig = negligent.] 
1. Squalid, dirty, sluttish,. slovenly, un- 
trimmed. 


2. Foul, wet. 


slot’-ting, s. [Eng. slot (2), s.; -ing.] The 
act, operation, or process of making slots. 


slotting-auger, s. <A form of auger 
having side-cutting lips so as to make a slot 
in work fed laterally against it. 


slotting-machine, s. 

Metal-work.: A variety of planing-machine 
in which the tool is vertically reciprocated 
while the work is fed beneath it between cuts. 
It is employed in the formation of slots in any 
piece of machinery. 


sldéugh, s. [Icel. slékr =a slouching fellow; 
slakr = slack ; ef. Sw. sloka = to droop ; slokig 
= hanging, slouching. ] 


1, A drooping or depression of the head or 
other part of the body ; a stoop; an ungainly, 
clownish gait. 


2. An awkward, lubberly, clownish fellow. 
“ Begin thy carols then, thou vaunting slowch ; ; 
Be thine the oaken staff, or mine the pouch.” 
Gay : Shepherd's Week, i, 
3. A depression or hanging down, as of the 
brim of a hat. 


slouch-hat, s. 
ing brim. 
“A big farmer-looking man in a slouch-hat and 


shocking old coat.”—Scribner's Magazine, Sept., 1877, 
p. 628, 


sléuch, v.i. & t. [Stoucs, s.] 

A. Intrans.: To have or move with a 
slouching, downcast, or clownish gait or 
manner. 

“A child taken by a slouching villain.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 

B. Trans.: To depress; to cause to hang 
down, as the brim of a hat. 


slouch’-ing, a. [Eng. slouch ; 


1. Hanging down, depressed. 


2. Walking with a heavy, clownish gait or 
manner. 


*gléuch’-y,a. [Eng. slouch ; -y.] Slouching. 
“ Bow-legged, slouchy, ungraceful, and inactive,”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 510. 


sléugh (gh silent) (1), * slogh, s. [A.S. sléh, 
from Ir. sloc = a pit, a hollow, from slugaim = 
to swallow, to devour; Gael. sloc =a pit, den, 
pool; slugard=a slough, from slug = to 
swallow, to gorge.] A hole full of mire; a 
hollow place filled with mud ; a mire, 


“ Passing over Haeslem mere, a Mage island slough.” 
—Howell; Letters, bk. i., let. 10. 


q Slough of despond: A depth of despond- 
ency. An expression borrowed from the 
Slough of Despond, in which Bunyan, in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, describes Christian as 
having sunk and become bemired. 


sloigh (gh as f) (2), *slougth, * slouh, 
*slow, *sloughe, *slughe, s. [From 
the same root as slip (q.v.); ef. Sw. dial, 
slug, sluve, sluv=a covering; Low Ger. slu, 
sluwe =a husk, a covering; O. Dut. sloove = 
a veil, a skin; Ger. schlawch =a skin, a bag.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The skin or cast skin of a 

serpent. 

“ Purged of his slough, he nimbly thrids the brake.” 

J. Philips: Cerealia. 
2. Surg.: The dead part which separates 
from the living in mortification, or the part 
that separates from a foul sore. 

“ At the next dressing I found a slough come away 
with the dressings, which was the sordes, '— Wiseman 
On Ulcers. 

slough-heal, s. 
Bot.: Prunella vulgaris. 
taken correction of Self-heal. 


A hat with a wide, hang- 


-ing.] 


(Prior.) A mis- 


bau, boy; pout, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc.= bel, del. 
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sloiigh (gh as f), v.i. [SLoucH (2), s.] 

Surg. : To separate from the sound part; to 
separate or come off, as the matter formed 
over a sore. 

q To slough of: 

Surg. : To separate from the living part, as 
the dead part in mortification. 


sléagh’-¥ (gh silent)(1), a. [Eng. slough (1), 8. ; 
-y.] Full of sloughs; miry, muddy, boggy. 


“The old sloughy lane connecting Swanborne and 
Stewkley.”"—Field, Feb, 20, 1886. 


slotigh’-y (ghas f) (2), a. [Eng. slough (2), s. ; 
-y.] Of the nature of, or resembling slough ; 
foul, mortified, suppurated. 


slé-va’-ki-an, a. & s. 
Eng. suff. -ian.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Slovaks 
or their language. 
B. As subst.: The language of the Slovaks. 
It is still spoken in parts of Moravia and 
Bohemia. 


slo’--van, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Mining: A gallery in a mine; a day level. 
(Specially applied to damp places.) 


slév-en, * slov-yn, s. [0. Dut. slof, sloef= 
a careless person, a sloven; sloeven = to play 
the sloven; Dut. slof=careless; Low Ger. 
sluf= slovenly ; sluffen, sluffern = to be care- 
less; sluffen=to go about in slippers.) A 
slovenly person; one who is careless of his 
dress or negligent of cleanliness; a person 
habitually untidy or negligent of cleanliness 
or order ; a slow, lazy fellow. 


“The medium between a fop and a sloven is what a 
man of sense would endeavour to keep.”—Steele- 
Spectator, No. 140. 


slov-en-li-néss, s. (Eng. slovenly; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being slovenly; 
habitual negligence of dress or disregard of 
cleanliness, tidiness, and order; carelessness 
or untidiness generally. 


“A literature not so tolerant as our own of sloven- 
liness."— Atheneum, Dec. 20, 1884 


slév-en-ly, «. & adv. (Eng. sloven ; -ly.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Having the habits or manners ofa sloven ; 
negligeut of dress or neatness ; untidy. 


“ sop at last found out a slovenly fe 
lollingat his ease, as if be had nothing do,"— 
L'Estrange ; Fables. 


2. Characterized by slovenliness or untidi- 
ness ; wanting in neatness or tidiness; care- 
less, loose : as, slovenly dress. 

B. As adv.: In a slovenly manner; like a 
sloven ; carelessly, negligently, untidily. 


“ How slightly it hath been handled; and how 
hastily and slovenly hurried over."—Warburton: 
Julian. (Concl.) 


*slov-en-néss, s. 
Slovenliness, 


{Slavonian slovak ; 


[Eng. sloven; -ness.] 


* slév-en-ry, s. [Eng. sloven; -ry.] Sloven- 
liness, untidiness, want of neatness. 
“ And time hath worn us into slovenry.” 
sp. ° Henry V., iv. & 
slow, * slaw, *slough, *slowe, a., adv., & 
s, [A.S. slaw ; cogn. with Dut. slee ; Icel. sljor ; 
Dan. slév = blunt, dull ; Sw. slé= blunt, dull, 
dead, weak; O. H. Ger. sléo=blunt, dull, 
lukewarm ; M. H. Ger. s/é.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Moving a short distance in a long time ; 
not swift, not rapid ; not quick in motion: as, 
a slow stream, a slow pace. 

2. Not thrown with a rapid motion: as, 
slow bowling in cricket. ‘ 

3. Throwing or bowling a ball in cricket 
with a gentle, easy motion; not bowling fast : 
as, a slow bowler. 

4, Not happening in a short time ; gradual; 
spread over a long period of time; not rapid 
in growth or progress. 


“ These changes in the heav'ns, though slow, produc’d 
Like change on sea and land.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 692 


5. Not ready, not quick or prompt. 


“TI am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.”— 
Exodus iv. 10. 


6. Inactive, tardy, sluggish, dilatory, back- 
ward. 


“ Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not slow 
To guard their shore from an expected foe,” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
7. Not hasty, not precipitate; acting with 
deliberation. (Proverbs xix. 29.) 


8. Behind in time ; not keeping true time: 
as, A clock or watch is slow, 

9. Behind the times; exciting contempt on 
account of dulness, or want of spirit; not 
lively; stupid, dull. 

10. Dull, spiritless, lifeless, 


“The party was what you young fellows call slow.” 
—Thackeray : Newcomea, ch. xlix, 


* 11, Dull, heavy, dead. 


“It makes me haves slow heart."—Shakesp, : Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 3. 


B, As adv. : Slowly. 


“ How slow time Vibes 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 990. 


C. As substantive: 


Cricket: A ball bowled or delivered slowly : 
as, To bowl slows. 


slow-coach, s. n 
son; one of slow comprehension, 
Dict.) 


slow-gaited,a. Going or moving slowly. 

“You must send the ass upon the horse, for he is 
very slow-gaited."—Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 2. 

slow-hound, s. A sleuthhound (q.v.). 


* The slow-hound wakes the fox's lair; 
The greyhound presses on the hare.” 
Scott; Rokeby, tii, L 


slow-lemuroids, s. pl. 
Ms : The Asiatic genera Nycticebus and 
oris. 


slow-lemurs, s. pl. 
Zool. : The African genera Perodicticus and 
Arctocebus. 


slow-loris, s. 

Zool.: Nycticebus tardigradus, Called also 
Slow Lemur, Slow-paced Lemur, and Bengal 
Sloth. 


slow-match, s. [Marcu (1), s. 2.] 

* slow-paced, a. Having a slow pace; 
moving slowly. 

Slow-paced lemur : [SLOW-LEMUR]. 

*slow-sighted, a. Slow to discern; dull. 


*slow-winged, a. Flying slowly. 
“ The slow-winged turtle.” 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, ii, 

slow-worm, sloe-worm, s. 

Zool.: Anguis fragilis, the Blind-worm. 
Common throughout Europe, except in the 
more northern parts. It is from ten to four- 
teen inches in length, brownish gray with a 
ere glance, aud a dark line down the 

ck. 


slow, v.t. & 4, (Stow, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To slacken in speed: as, To slow a loco- 
motive or steamer. 
* 2. To delay, to retard. 


“ T would I knew why it should be slowed,” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 1 


+ B. Intrans.: To slacken speed: as, A 
locomotive slows, 


* slow -back, s. [Eng. slow, a., and back.] A 
lazy, idle fellow; a lubber, a loiterer, 


“ The slowbacks and lazie bones will none of this."— 
Favour: Antiquity's Triumph over Novelty, p. 63. 


slow-ish, a. [Eng. slow, a.; -ish.] Rather 
slow or dull, 


“ A slowish kind of sport, all things taken into con- 
sideration."—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. . 


slow’-ly, adv. [Eng. slow, a.; -ly.] 
1. Inaslow manner ; not quickly or rapidly ; 
with slow motion or progress. 
“Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance.” 
Longfellow; Hiawatha, xxii. 
2. Not soon; not ina little time; not with 
rapid progress ; gradually, tardily. 

“The chapel of St. Laurence advances 80 very slowly, 
that 'tis not impossible but the family of Medicis may 
be extinct before their burial place is finished.”"— 
Addison: On Italy. 

3. Not hastily ; not rashly or precipitately ; 
with due deliberation. 

4, Not promptly, not readily : as, He learns 
slowly. 


slow’-néss, s. [Eng. slow ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being slow ; want 
or absence of speed, rapidity, or velocity. 
“The slowness of the procession,”"—Anox : Christian 
Philosophy, App. 1. 
2. Length of time in which anything acts or 
is brought to pass ; tardy advance or progress ; 
slow progression. 


A lumbering, dull per- 
(Slang 


3. Want of readiness or promptness; duk 
ness. 


i His slowness of apprehension.”— Waterland: Works, 
vi. 8 


4, Absence of haste or rashness ; delibera- 
tion ; coolness or caution in deciding or pro- 
ceeding. 

5. Dilatoriness, procrastination, tardiness, 
sluggishness, 

6. Want of life or spirit; dulness: as, the 
slowness of an entertainment. (Colloq.) 


slows, s. pl. [Stow.] A disease prevalent in 
some of the western and southern states of 
America ; milk-sickness (q.v.). 


sliib, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A slightly twisted 
roving of wool, intermediate between the 
carding and the yarn, 


sliib, v.¢.. [Sius, s.] To draw out and slightly 
twist, as wool; to form into slubs, 


sliib’-bér, s. (Eng. slub, v.; -er.] 
1, One who slubs; one who manages @ 
slubbing-machine. 
2. A slubbing-machine (q.v.). 


*glib’-bér, v.t. & i. [A variant of slabber 
(q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To do lazily, carelessly, or with careless 
hurry ; to slubber over. 


* Slubber not business for my sake.” 
Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice,‘ii. 8. 


2. To stain, to daub, to cover carelessly, to 
obscure, 


“You must be content to sludber the Gloss of your 
new fortunes with this more stubborn and boisterous 
expedition.”—Shakesp, - Othello, i. 


3. To stain, to soil. 

“‘Smothered under the habit of a scholar, and slud- 
dered over with a certain rude and clownish fashion,” 
— Wotton, 

B. Intrans.: To move or act in a slovenly, 
hurried manner. 


*sliib-bér-dé-giil-lidn (Ii as y), s. (Eng. 
slubber, and Prov. Eng. gullion (Eng. cullion)= 
a mean wretch.] A dirty, mean wretch, 


“Thou hast deserved, 
Base slubberdegullion, to be served 
‘Aa thou didst vow to deal with me.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, 1, iii, 886, 


*sliib’-ber-ing, pr. par. ora. [(SLuBBER, v.} 


*slib-bér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. slubbering ; 
-ly.]) Ina slovenk, , hurried, or imperfect 
manner, 


slib’-bing, pr. par.,a., & s (Siu, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Reducing the sliver of carded 
fibre to a uniform thickness by doubling and 
slightly twisting. 


slubbing-billy, slubbing-machine, 
s. The first spinning-machine for drawing 
and twisting slightly the cardings or scribblin, 
of wool. It consists ofa wooden frame, within 
which isa moving carriage containing a number 
of spindles rotated by a series of cords passin 
round the pulley of each spindle and conneeted 
with a drum extending the whole breadth of 
the carriage. Thedrum is turned by a crank- 
handle on a shaft connected by a band with 
the drum. 


slid, s. [An abbrev. of sludge (q.v.).] 


Mining : A term given to the water and mud 
mixed together which runs off in washing 
sume minerals, 


slide, s. [Stusu.] 
1. Mud, mire, soft mud, slush. 


“A vessel cape of conveying from the sewage 
outfalls in the Thames out to sen 1,000 tons of sewage 
sludge.”"—Daily News, Feb. 1, 1886, 


2. Small floating pieces of ice or snow. 


sludge-door, sludge-hole, s. 
Steam-eng.: A hole in a steam-boiler at 
which mud or deposits are raked out. 


sludg-ér, s. [Eng. sludg(e); -er.] 
1. An instrument for boring in sludge or 
quicksand, 
2. A sand-pump. 


sliids'-ing, s. (Eng. sludg(e); -ing.] 
Ilydr.-eng. : Stopping the crevices incident 
to the contraction of clay piled in embank- 
ments, by mud sufficiently fluid to run freely, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét. here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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slidg-y, a. 
slushy. 


sluds, s. pl. [(Stup.] 
Mining: Half-roasted ore. 


ne (ew as 6), v.t. & i. [Etym. doubt- 
ul, 


A. Transitive: 


1. Ord. Lang.: To turn or twist about. 
(Often used reflexively with round.) 


2. Naut.: To turn round as a mast or boom 
about its axis, without removing it from its 
place. 

B. Intrans.: To turn about; to turn or 
twist round. 


slue-rope, s. 
Naut. ; A rope applied for turning a spar or 
other object in a required direction. 


sliied’, a. [SLEWED.] Intoxicated. 


slig (1), slugge, s. [Stua, v.]} 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, A slow, heavy, awkward fellow; a 
sluggard. 

“Thou drone, thou snail, thou slug /"—Shakesp.: 

Comedy of Errors, ti. 2. 

2. A hindrance, an obstruction. 

“ Money would be stirring, if it were not for this 

slugge.”—Bacon: Essays; Of Usury. 

*3. A slow-sailing vessel. 

“His rendezvous for his fleet and for all stuggs to 

come to."—Pepys: Diary, Oct. 17, 1666, 

II, Zool.: Any individual of the family 
Limacide (q.v.). They are naked, air-breath- 
ing molluscs, universally distributed, commit- 
ting great ravages in fields and garden crops 
in moist weather, but becoming dormant dur- 
ing frosts. The body is generally oval or 
oblong, elongated, from one to three inches in 
length ; the creeping disk, or sole of the foot, 
extends the whole length of the animal, but, 
like snails, slugs frequently raise their heads 
and move their tentacles in search of objects 
above them. They often climb trees, and can 
lower themselves to the ground by the accu- 
mulation of mucus at the extremity of the 
tail hardening into a gelatinous thread. 
They oviposit in moist places in spring and 
suminer, often at roots of grass; the eggs 
resemble small oval clusters of jelly. Limaz, 
agrestis, the Gray Slug, is the commonest, and 
L. maximus (or antiquorum), the Great Gray 
Slug, one of the largest species. Arion ater, 
the Black Slug, or Black Snail, and A. agrestis, 
the Red Slug, are also plentiful. Various 
means are employed by gardeners to check 
the ravages of these animals. One of the 
most efficacious is the sprinkling of coal 
ashes, lime, or soot round young and tender 
plants. [Sea-sLue.] 


gliig (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

1, Print.: A strip of metal less than type 
high, and as long as the width of the column 
or page. Slugs are used to fill out a short 
page or between display lines, 


2. Firearms: An extemporized leaden pro- 
* espa formed by cutting bar or sheet lead into 

egular masses. Used in case of necessity 
as a substitute for balls or shot. 


“ Some of the men were employed in cutting lead 
from the roof of the Marquess’s house and shaping it 
into slugs."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


3. Metall.(P1l.): Partially roasted ore. 
4, Hat-making: A hatter’s heating-iron. 


slug-shaped caterpillars, s. vl. 

Entom.: Newman's name for caterpillars 
shaped like a slug. They are sometimes 
downy or covered with short pile, are desti- 
tute of spines, and have two tail-like projec- 
tions directed backwards. Examples, the 
caterpillars of Apatura iris, Hipparchia janira, 
and Arge galathea (all butterflies). 


sliig (1), *slogge, *slugge, v.i. & t. 
Dan. slug; Norw. sloka =to go heavily, to 
ouch (q.v.). } 

A. Intrans.; To play the sluggard ; to be 
lazy or sluggish. 
“ He lay not all night slugging in a cabin under his 
mantle.”"—Spenser ; State of [reland. 
B. Transitive: 
1, To make sluggish, 


“ And it is still episcopacy that before all our eyes 
worsens and slugs the most learned, and seeming re- 
ligious of our ministers."—Milton: Reformation in 
England, bk. i. 


2. To retard, to hinder. 


(Eng. sludg(e); -y.)  Miry, 


sliig (2), v.t. & i. [Stue (2), s.] 

A. Trans. : To load with a slug or slugs, as 
@ gun. 

B. Intrans. : In breech-loading arms, which 
carry @ bullet slightly larger than the bore of 
the barrel, the bullet, when forced to assume 
the sectional shape of the bore in the act 
of firing, is said to slug or be slugged. [See 
also SLo@, v.i.] 


= slig’-a_béd, s. [Eng. slug (1), v., and bed.] 
One who indulges in lying in bed; a sluggard. 


slig’-gard,s. &a, (Eng. slug (1), 8. ; -ard.] 
A, As subst.: A person habitually lazy and 
indolent. 
“ Go to the ant, thou s/uggard ; consider her ways 
and be wise.” -Proverbs vi. 6, 
* B, As adj.: Sluggish, lazy. 
“ For sprightly May ecoimmands our routs to keep 


The vigils of her night, and breaks their sluggard 


sleep. Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, i, 177. 


* slig-gard-ize, v.t. (Eng. sluggard ; -ize.] 
To make sluggish or lazy. 


“ Rather see the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully stuggardiz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness,” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 7. 


*slig’-gard-¥, *slog-ard-ie, s. [Eng. 
sluggard ; -y.] The state of a sluggard; slug- 
gishness. 


“ Arise, for shame, do way your sluggardy.” 
Wyatt: The Lover Unhappy. 


slig’-ger, s. [See Stoacer, s., 1.] 


slig-gish, a. (Eng. slug (1), s.; -ish.] 
1. Habitually lazy or indolent; slothful, 
dull, inactive. 
“But none of these things moved that sluggish and 
ignoble nature."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 
2. Inert, inactive; having no power to 
move itself, 
“Matter, being impotent, s/ugqgish, and inactive, 
hath no power to stir or move itself."— Woodward, 
3. Slow ; having little motion. 


“ Floating slowly down the current 
Of the sluggish Taquamenaw,.” 
Longfeliow: Hiawatha, xvill 


* 4, Dull, tame, stupid. 
5. Dull, inert, inactive. 


“‘Bacon had sown the good seed in & sluggish soil 
ena ne ungenial season.”"—Macuulay: Hist. Eng., 


* 6. Not volatile. 


“ Answerable to my conjecture, there remained in 
the bottoin a salt far more s/uggish than the fugitive 
one of urine.”—Boyle: Works, iii. 305. 


slig’-gish-ly, adv. (Eng. sluggish; -ly.] In 
a sluggish manner ; lazily, idly, indolently. 


“On shore they [seals] lie very sluggishly, and will 
not yo out of uur ways.”—Dampier ; Voyages (an, 1683). 


slig’-gish-néss, s. [Eng. sluggish ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sluggish ; 
natural or habitual laziness or indolence; 
sloth, dulness. 
2. Inertness; want of power to move, 


8. Slowness: as, the sluggishness of a 
stream. 


4, Dulness; want or absence of spirit or 

life. 

“ But it is probable that he was guilty of nothing 
worse than the haughty apathy and sluggishness cha- 
eens of his nation.”"—Macaulay,: Hist. Eng. 
ch, xix, 


*sliig-gy, a. [Eng. slug (1), s.; -y.] Slug- 
gish ; lazy. 
“Than cometh sompnolence, that is, s?uggy slum- 
bring, which maketh a inan hevy, and dull in body 
and in soule,”—Chaucer : The Persones Tale, 


slilige, * slice, s. [0. Fr. escluse (Fr. écluse), 
froin Low Lat. exclusa = a floodgate ; lit. shut 
off [water], from Lat. exclusus, pa. par. of 
excludo =to exclude (q.v.); Dut. sluys, slwis ; 
Dan. sluse ; Ger schleuse.] 

1. Hydr.-eng.: A waterway provided with a 
valve or gate by which the flow of the water 
is controlled. It is usedin regulating the 

assage of water into and out of canal- 

ocks and in the hydraulic arrangements for 
slnicing harbours to deepen the channels. 
They are also used on mill-streams to keep 
back the water when the millis at rest, and 
to regulate the flow when the mill is at work. 
They are also largely used in the hydraulic 
arrangements connected with irrigation works. 


“ Most of their towns are thereby incompass’d with 
water, which by s/uces they can contract or dilate as 
they list."—Aowell : Letters, bk. i., let. 5. ; 

2.°A tubulure or pipe through which water 
is directed at will. 


3. The stream of water issuing through a 
floodgate. 
* 4, Any vent for water. 


“Two other precious drops that ready stood, 
Each in their crystal sluice.” Milton: P. L., ¥. 188, 


*5, An opening; that through which any 
thing flows. 
“ Through unseen 4/uices of the air.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, ti, 
6. Steam: An injection-valve (q.v.). 


sluice-gate, s. [FLoopaate.] 


sluice-valve, s. The sliding door which 
governs the opening through a sluice-gate. 
Sluice-valves at the mouth of a discharge 
pipe or main serve to control the exit of water 
from a reservoir. They are of several kinds. 


sluico-way, s. An artificial passage or 
chanuel into which water is admitted by a 
sluice. 


slilice, v.t. [Sturce, s.] 

1. To open a sluice or floodgate upon; to 
let in a copious flood of water upon ;: as, To 
sluice a meadow. 

2. To wet or bathe freely. (Collog.) 

3. To scour or cleanse out by means of 
sluices : as, To sluice a harbour or channel. 

*4, To emit by or as by a sluice; to let 
gush out. 

“And coped een ey like a traitor coward, 
Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of 
blood.” Shakesp.: Richard I1., 1, 
* slihi-cy, a. [Eng. sluic(e); -y.] 

1, Falling in streams, as from a sluicej 

falling heavily or thickly. 


“ While Jove descends in s/wicy sheets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain.” 
Pope: Homer ; lliad vy. 112%, 


2. Soaked with water. 
“She dabbles on the cool and s2uicy sands,” 
Keats: Endymion, i. 946, 
slim, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. slump = boggy 
ground.] A low, dirty back street of a city, 
especially one inhabited by a poor criminal 
population ; a low neighbourhood. 


“There is little in the author's observations om 
slums and sluin-life which has not been said before.’ — 
Echo, Sept. 8, 1885. 


t slim, v.i. [Stum, s.] To visit slums in a 
dilettante manner, rather than with the ob- 
ject of relieving the necessities of the poor. 


“ A wealthy lady went s/umming through the Dials 
the other day.”—feferee, June 22, 1884. 


slim’-bér, *slum-er-en, * slom-er, 

*slom-ber, * slom-bren, v.i. & t. [A 
freq. from Mid. Eng. slumen=to slumber, 
from slume=slumber; cogn. with Dut. 
sluimeren ; Dan. slumre, freq. of slumme = to 
slumber; Sw. slumma = to slumber ; slummer 
=slumber; Ger. schlummern =to slumber ; 
schlummer = slumber. For the inserted }, ef. 
number, humble, &c.] [SLUMEN.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To sleep lightly ; to doze. (Psalm exii. 4.) 

2. To sleep. 


“In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy, 
And slumbering smile at the imagined flaines.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, \xix. 


3. To be in a state of inactivity, sloth, or 
negligence ; to be or lie dormant, 

* B. Transitive: 

1, To lay to sleep. 

2. To stupefy, to stun. 


“To honest a deed after it was done, or to slumber 
his conscience in the doing, he studied other incen- 
tives."— Wotton. 


sliim’-bér, * slom-ber, s. [StumBer, v.] 


1, Light sleep; sleep not deep or sound. 


“From carelessness it shall fall into slumber, and 
from a slumber it shall settle inte a deep and long 
sleep.”—South - Sermons. 


2. Sleep, repose. 


slumber-robe, s. A night-robe; also 
a rug for covering one when sleeping. 


slim’-bér-ér, s. [Eng. slumber, v.; -er.] One 
who slumbers ; a sleeper. 
“*A slumberer stretching on his bed.” 
Donne; Progress of the Soul. 
sliim’-bér-ing, slom-bring, pr. par., a., 
&s. [SLuMBeR, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : A state of slumber, sleep, or 
repose. > 
“ And ever lay 


Pandare a bed, halfe in a slombring.” 
Chaucer; Troilus & Cressida, iL 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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sliim’-bér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. slumbering; 
-ly.] Ina slumbering manner. 


*sliim’-bér-land, s. (Eng. slumber, s., and 
land.] Sleep; dreamland. 
“Takes his strange rest at heart of slumberland.” 
A.C, Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, vi, 
* sliim’-ber-léss, a. [Eng. slumber; -less.] 
Sleepless. 
*slim-bér-ous, *slim’-brois, a. [Eng. 
slumber ; -ous.] 
1, Inviting to sleep; causing or inducing 
sleep; sleepy, soporiferous. 


“Flowery beds that sliumberous influence kest, 
From poppies breathed.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, i. 3 


2. Inclined to sleep; sleepy, drowsy. 
“And wakes and finds his slwmberous eyes 
Wet with most delicious tears.” 
Longfellow : Carillon, 
*slim’-bér-y, *slom-bry, * sliim’-bry, 
a. [Eng. slumber ; -y.] 
1, Inviting to sleep; causing sleep; slum- 
berous. 
2. Sleeping ; taking place in sleep. 
“Tn this slwnbery agitation, what have you heard 
her say ?”—Shakesp. ; Macbeth, v. 1. 
*sliim’-brois, a. [SLUMBEROUS.] 


* glume, * sloumbe, s. [A.S. slwma.] Slum- 
ber, sleep. 


*glum-en, v.i. [M. H. Ger. slwmmen.] [SLUME.] 
To slumber, to sleep. 


slimp (1), v.i. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Dan. 
slunype = to stumble or light upen; slump = 
chance, hazard. But perhaps of imitative 
origin. ] 

1. To fall or sink suddenly when walking on 
the surface, as on ice or frozen ground not 
strong enough to bear the weight; to walk 
with sinking feet; to sink as in snow or mud; 
to fall. 

2. To decrease or fall off suddenly; as, prices 
or the demand for anything. 


slimp (2), vt. [Stump (2), s.] To throw 
together into a single lot or mass; to lump 
together : as, To slump work or charges, 


sliimp (1), s. [Stump (1), v.] 
1, A boggy place ; soft, swampy ground ; a 
swamp, a marsh. 
2. The noise made by anything falling into 
a hole or slump. 
3. A sudden fall, as in prices, 


sliimp (2), s. (Dan. slump =a lot, a number 
of things indiscriminately ; Sw. slwmpa = to 
buy things in a lump; Dut. slomp =a mass, 
a heap.] The gross amount; the lump: as, 
To take things in the slump. 


slimp’-y, a. [Eng. slump (1), s.3-y.]_Marshy, 
swampy, boggy; easily broken through. (Prov.) 
sling, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SLING, v.] 


slung-shot, s. A weapon consisting of 
a leaden or metal ball with a strap or chain 
attached, used by rowdies in America and 
elsewhere. 


slink, pret. & pa. par. of v. 
slur, v.t. 


(Suryk.] 


{Icel. sléra=to trail, contr. from 


slodhkra=to trail or drag one’s self along; 


slolh =a trail, a track, a slot; cf. O. Dut. 
sleuren, slooren = to drag, to trail ; sloorigh = 
filthy, sluttish; Low Ger. slwren=to hang 
loosely ; slurig, sludderig = lazy ; Prov. Eng. 
slur= thin, washy mud; Norw. sldre=to 
sully.] [Stoor.] : 


I, Ordinary Language : 


*1. To soil, to sully, to contaminate, to | 


‘tarnish, to pollute. 

*2. To obscure by running the different 
parts into each other, 

“The parts never appearing uncertain or confused, 
or, as a musiciun would say, slurred.”—Reynolds: Art 
of Painting. (Note 56.) 

*3, To disparage -by insinuation or innu- 
endv ; to calumniate, to traduce, to asperse ; 
to speak slightingly of. 

4. To pass lightly over ; to pass with little 
notice. ; 

“ Studious to please the genius of the tim: 
With periods, points, and tropes, he s7w7s his crimes.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


5. To pronounce in an indistinct manner. 
*6. To cheat, originally by slipping or 


_slish, v.t. 


sliding a die in a particular manner ; hence, 
to trick, to cheat generally. 


“ What was the public faith found out for, 
But to slur men of what they fought for?” 


M Butler; Hudibras, pt. ii, ¢ 2 
IL. Technically: 


1. Music: To sing or perform ina smooth, 
gliding style ; to run notes into each other. 

2. Print. : To blur or double, as an impres- 
sion from type; to macule. 


slur, *slurr, *slurre, s. [Suur, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: ’ 
1, A mark or stain; a stigma, a slight re- 
proach or disgrace, ’ 


“Those worthies seem to see no shame in, 
Nor strive to pass a slur on gaming.” 
Cambridge: A Dialogue. 


*2, A trick, an imposition. 

e “Without some fingering trick or slur.” 
Butler. Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Knitting: A piece of metal in a stocking- 
frame which depresses the jack-sinkers in suc- 
cession. 

2. Music: The smooth blending of two or 
more notes not on the same degree; also a 
curved Jing (=a on —) placed over 


or under notes, directing that they are to be | 


played legato. [Binp.] <A slur is often used 
in modern music to show the phrasing. In 
violin music a slur directs that the notes 
under it are to be played with one bow. 
[Bowina.] 


3. Print. : A blurred impression, 


slur-cock, s. 

Knitting: A cam or wiper projecting from 
the traverse or carriage to lift the jacks, and 
through them the jack-sinkers, 


slurred, a. [Stour.] 
Music: Marked with a slur; performed in 
a smooth, gliding style, as notes marked with 
a slur. 


slir’-ry, v.t. [Eng. slur; -ry.] To dirty, to 
smear. 


slish, slésh, s. [A variant of sludge (q.v.).] 

1. Sludge; thin, watery mire; soft mud. 

2. Snow in a state of. liquefaction; half- 

melted snow. 

“To block up streets, divert accustomed traffic, 
turn solid pavement into slush."—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 12, 1885. : 

3. A mixture of grease and other materials 

used for lubrication, 

4, Whitelead and lime used in painting bright 
parts of machinery to prevent their rusting. 

5. The refuse fat or grease, especially of 
salt meat, skimmed off in cooking, particu- 
larly on ships. 

6. Mawkish or silly ideas, either oral or 
written; sentimental trash. (Collog.) 


slush-bucket, s. 

Naut.: A bucket kept in the tops, to 
grease the masts, sheets, &c., to make all run 
smoothly, 


[SiusH, s.] 

1. To wash roughly ; to sluice: as, To slush 
a floor. 

2. To cover with a mixture of white lead 
and lime, as the bright parts of machinery, 
to prevent their rusting. 

3. To grease or coat with slush, as a mast. 


sliished, pa. par. ora. [SLusH, v.] 
slushed-up, a. Grouted. [Grovt, v.] 


sliish’-y, slosh’-y, a. (Eng. slush; -y.] 
Consisting of slush or soft mud, or of snow 
and water; covered with slush; also, trifling, 
silly, or trashy in sentiment. 


slit, *slutte, *slout, s. [Icel. slittr=a 
heavy, clownish fellow, from slota = to droop; 
Sw. dial. sldta =an idle woman, a slut ; sldter 
=an idler; slota=to be idle; Norw. sloth = 
an idler; slwta = to droop; Dan. slatte=a 
slut; slat = loose, flabby; Dut. slodde =a 
slut, a sloven ; Icel. slodhi=a sloven; Ir. & 
Gael. slaodaire = & lazy person, a sluggard ; 
slapaire, slapair =a sloven.] 
1, A woman who is careless or negligent of 
cleanliness, and is dirty or untidy in dress, 
person, furniture, &c. 


4] The term was originally applied to males 
as well as to females, 


2. A term of slight contempt for a woman, 


‘Hold up, you sits, 
Your aprons mountant ; you're not oathable.” 
Shakesp. - Timon of Athens, iv. & 


*3. A servant-girl; a drudge. (Pepys.) 
4, A female dog, a bitch. (Amer.). 


* glut, v.t. (Sur, s.] To befoul. 
“Tobacco’s damnable infection slutting the body." 
Sylvester: Tobacco Battered, 585. 
sliiteh, s. [A form of sludge, or slush.] Sludge, 
mnire, slush, (Prov.) 


slitch’-y, a. [Eng. slutch; -y.] Slushy, 
miry. 


‘slith’-h6éund, s. [Sreurauounn.] 


sliit’/-tér-y, s. [Eng. slut; -ry.] The cha- 
racter, qualities, or habits of a slut; habitual 
neglect of cleanliness, tidiness, or order ; dirti- 
ness of clothes, person, or furniture ; slovenli- 
ness. 
“ Our radiant queen hates sluts and sluttery.”, .: 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5 
aliittiah, *glut-tysshe, a. ([Eng. slut; 
-ish.J 
1. Like a slut; characteristic of or befitting 
a slut ; marked by want of cleanliness, tidi- 
ness, or order in dress, person, or furniture ; 
slovenly. 


“The Spanyardes . . . be sluttysshe and lousy,”"— 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. xxxi, 


*92. Belonging or pertaining to a woman of 
loose behaviour ; meretricious, 


sliit’-tish-ly, adv. [Eng. sluttish ; -ly.) Ina 

sluttish manner; dirtily, negligently. 
“ Sluttishly conceived or written."—Sandys: State 

of Religion. 

slut’-tish-néss, *slut-tish-nesse, s. 
[Eng. sluttish ; -ness.] The qualities, manners, 
or practice of a slut; waut of cleanliness, tidi- 
ness, or order in clothes, person, or furniture. 


“Well, praised be the gods for thy foulness ! sZut- 
pest may come hereafter."—Shakesp. : As You Like 
t, ili. 3. 


sly, * slie, * sleh, * sleigh, *sligh, *slygh 
a & adv. [leel. slegr=sly, cunning; cogn. 
with Sw. slug ; Dan. slug, slu ; Low Ger. slou ; 
Ger. schiaw; Sw. slog = cunning, dexterous,] 
A. As adjective: 
*1. Cautious, wily, sharp. 


“ Be ye slygh as serpentis, and simple as dowuis.’— 
Wycliffe: Matthew x. 


2. Meanly artful, crafty, or insidious ; cun- 
ning; proceeding by crafty or underhand 
ways ; not open or frank. 


“Envy is a cursed plant; some fibres of it are 
rooted almost in every man's nature, and it works in 
a sly and imperceptible manner."— Watts. 


3. Using good-humoured and innocent wiles 
or stratagems; arch: as, a sly remark 
*4, Thin, fine, slight, slender, subtle. 
“ Covered with lids deviz'd of substance Rane 


penser. F. Q., ix, 46, 
* B. As adv.: Slyly. p 


¥ For the difference between sly and cwn- 
ning, see CUNNING. 


J On the sly, +t By the sly: Inasly or secret 
manner ; secretly ; not openly. 


sly-boots, s. A sly, cunning, or artful 

person. (Generally used playfully.) 

“The frog called the lazy one several times, but in 
vain ; there was no such thing as stirring him, though 
the sZy-boots heard well enough all the while."—4 dven- 
tures of Abdalla, p, 82. 


sly-silurus, s. [SHEaT-Fisu,] 


slyly, adv. [Eng. sly; -ly.] In a sly man- 
ner; cunningly, artfully, craftily, slily. 


| gly’-méss, s. [Eng. sly; -ness.] The qualit 
¥ cate” of being sly; artful secrecy ; craft. 
ness, cunning. 
“With wonted wile and s/yness.” 
Swift ; Sheridan's Submission. 

| slype, s. (Cf. Dut. sluip dewr =a secret door; 
| —slwip hdl =a corner to creep into; sluipen = 
to sneak, to slip.] A passage between two 
walls. : 

q A narrow strip of land between the walls 
of New College, Oxford, and the old city wall, 
is still called The Slype. : 


sma’, a. [SMALL.] (Scotch.) 


smack (1), v.i. [Smack (1), s.] 
1. To have a taste ; to be tinctured with any 
particular taste. 


2. To have a tincture or quality infused ; to 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», oc = é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


show or exhibit the presence or influence of 
any character, quality, or the like. (followed 
by of) 
“ All sects, all ages smack of this vice.” 
Shakesp,: Measure for Measure, it, 2. 
smaAckx (2), v.t. & % [Of imitative origin: cf. 
Sw. smacka = to smack ; Sw. dial. smakka = to 
throw down noisily; smakk = a light, quick 
blow with the hand 3 smakka = to hit smartly ; 
Dan. smceekke=to slam, to bang; smek=a 
smack, arap; Low Ger. smakken = to smack 
the lips; O. Dut. smacken, Dut. smakken = to 
east on the ground, to fling; Dut. smak = 
2 loud noise; Ger. schinatzen = to smack. 
Smack (1) and smack (2) are quite distinct, 
though they have often been confused.] (Skewt.) 


A, Transitive : 


1. To give a sharp stroke or slap to: as, To 
smack @ persou’s face, 
2, Tomake a loud, sharp noise by striking 
with ; to crack, 
“The boy then smack'd his whip, and fast 
The horses scampered through the rain.” 
Wordsworth: Alice Felt, 
‘3. To make 8 sharp noise by opening the 
_ lips quickly. 
4, To kiss with a sharp noise. 
“*God bless thee, mouse,’ the bridegroom said, 
And smakt her on the lips.” 
Warner; Albions England, pt. ii., ch, iv. 
B, Intrans. : To make a sharp noise by the 
sudden separation of the lips. 
“Tn vain I tasté, and sip and smack,” 
Lloyt: Familiar Epistle to w Friend, 
{To smack at: To relish, as shown by 
smacking the lips, 


smack (1), *smacke, *smak, s, [A.S. 
smcec = taste; smecgan, smeeccan = to taste 3 
eogn, with O. Dut. smaeck = taste, smack, or 
flavour ; smaecken = to savour; Dut. smaken 
to taste ; Dan. smag= taste ; smage=to taste 5 
Sw. smak = taste; smaka = to taste; Ger. 
geschmack = taste ; schmecken = to taste ; Low 
Ger. smekken = to taste.] 

*1, Taste, flavour. ' 
“ The tast or smacke of saverie... is hote and bit. 
ing.”"—P. Holland: Plinie, bi. xix., ch. xii. 
2. A slight taste or flayour; savour, tinc- 
ture. 

“ Your lordship, though not clean past your youth, 
hath yet some smack of age in you.”—Shakesp.: 2 
Henry [V.,i.2 

* 3, Pleasing taste ; a relish, 
“ Stack upon « 
To cover it quickly let owner We 
Lest dove pad the cadow there finding a smack, 
With ill stormy weather do perish thy stack.” 
. Tusser: Husvandry. 

. 4, A flavour, a savour; a slight taste or ex- 

perience. 


“Tf good Madam Squintum my work should abuse, 
May I venture to give her a smack of my muse,” 
Anstey: New Bath Guide. 


*5, A small quantity, a taste. 


“ H’ essays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And dea!s to thirsty servants but a smack.” 
- Dryden: Persius, sat. tv. 


*6. A slight or superficial knowledge; @ 
smattering. 
“He hath a smack of all neighbouring languages."— 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, iv. 1. 


smack, s. [S»aox (2), v.] 

_ 1, A quick, smart blow, as with the flat of 

- the hand; a slap, 

. 2, A quick, sharp noise, as after a relished 
taste, or a hearty kiss; a similar noise made 
by cracking a whip. 

es aitrerecs gacch gies aatiees 

Daan temereen sess tas at thewiotins 

Shakesp, ? Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
smack (3), s. (0. Dut, smacke, smak; Dan. 
smakke; Ger. schmacke; prob. for snack ; cf. 
AS. snace=a smack; Icel, snekkja; Dan, 
snekke; and so called from its snake-like 
movement in the water. ] 

Naut. : A ‘one-masted vessel, resembling a 
sloop or a cutter, as the case may be, used in 
the coasting trade. The Leith (Scotland) 
smacks ran as high as 200 tons, 


“ The smack is a vessel that is rigged like a cutter, 
and it is not necessary that a vessel should be a fishing 
boat in order to be called a smack.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Noy. 26, 1885, 


adv, (Smack (2),v4 In asuddenand 
direct manner, as with a smack or slap, 


smack-smooth, adv. Openly; without 
obstruction or impediment; smoothly level. 
smiack’-ér, s. (Eng. smack, v.3 -er.] 
1, One who smacks. 
2. A smack ; a loud kiss, 


smack—small 


* sm3ck’-ér-ing, s, (Smack (1), s.] Asmat- 
tering, (Ward: Sermons, p, 83.) 


smack’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Smack (2), v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adj. : Making a sharp, brisk sound ; 
hence, brisk. 


*smack’-ly, adv. [Eng, smack (2), v.3 -ly.] 
With a smack or smacking sound, 


smaik, s, ([Icel. smeykr, smeykinn = mean- 
spirited, timid.] A silly fellow, a puny fellow, 
a paltry rogue. (Scotch.) 


“0, IT have heard of that smaix,’ said the Scotch 
merchant, interrupting him.”—Scott > Rob Roy, xxiii. 


emair’-dock, s, [Scotch smair = smear, and 
Eng. dock (1). ] 
Bot.: Rwmex obvtusifolius (Prior). Named 
from haying been formerly used in making 
‘healing ointment, (Jamvieson.) 


*gmatl-ach, s. [SmaLLace.] 


SmALtk3)-dic, a, [Seedef.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to Smalkald, a town of Germany,:in the 
province of Fulda, eleven miles north of 
Meiningen, 


Smalkaldic Articles, s. pl. 

Hist.: Articles of guarantee drawn up by 
Luther, at Wittenberg, in 1536, and subscribed 
by the theologians present at a meeting of 
the League in 1537, It was a summary of the 
religious principles of the League, designed 
to be presented to the Council proclaimed 
by Pope Paul III. 


Smalkaldic League, s. 

Hist. : A defensive alliance, formed in 1581, 
between the whole of Northern Germany, 
Denmark, Saxony, and Wiirtemburg, with 
portions of Bavaria and Switzerland, for the 
defence of the Protestant religion and the poli- 
tical freedom of its adherents against Charles 
V. and the Catholic Powers. The struggle 
known as the War of Smalkald commenced in 
1546, and was carried on with varying for- 
tune on both sides [InTEr«M], till the objects 
of the League were attained in 1552, when 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, compelled the 
Emperorto grant the treaty of Passau, which 
was ratified in 1555. 


small, *smal, *smale,a. &s, [A.8. smel 

= small, thin; cogn. with Dut., Dan., & Sw. 
smal= narrow, thin; Goth. smals = small; 
Ger. schmal = narrow, thin, slim.] 

A, As adjective: i 

1, Little in size; not large, not great; of 
little dimensions ; not big; diminutive. 

2. Little in degree, quantity amount, or 
number. (Acts xix. 23.) 

3. Little in duration ; short. 


“ After some small space.” 
Shakesp.: 4s You Like It, iv. 8. 


4, Being of little moment, weight, or im- 
portance ; trifling, inconsiderable, petty. 


“ So small a fault.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 1. 


5. Of little genius, talent, worth, or ability ; 
petty, poor. 
“ Knowing by fame, small poets, small musicians, 


Smaii painters, and still smaller politicians.” 
: Harte, 


6. OF little strength; of poor quality; 
Weak ; as, small beer, 

7. As applied to the voice : 

*(1) Fine ; ofa clear and high sound, 


f* Ths eats 
Is, as the maiden's organ, shrill and suund.” 
Shakesp.. Twelfth Night, 1. 4 


(2) Gentle, soft ; not loud. 

“ After the fire a still synall voice."—1 Kings xix. 12 

8. Characterized by littleness of mind ‘or 
character; indicating little worth; narrow- 
minded, selfish, ungenerous, mean, petty. 

B, As substantive: 

1, The small or slender part of anything; 
as, the small of the leg. 

2, (Pl.); Small-clothes, breeches, 

“ Wear a negative coat and positive smalls,” 
Hood: Miss Kilinansegg. 

3. (Pl): The Little-go er previous examina- 

tion. Now called Responsions. 


“Looking forward with annoyance to the rather 
childish first examination, in Oxford language known 
as Smails,”—Seribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 283 


{J Small of an anchor: 


Naut.: The part of the shank immediately 
under the stock, 
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small-arms, s. pl. <A general term in« 
eluding muskets, rifles, carbines, pistols, &e., 
as distinguished from cannon. 

small-beer, s, Beer of a poor, weak 
quality. 

J * (1) To chronicle small beer; To be engaged 
in trivial occupations. 

“ To suckle fools aud chronicle small beer.” 
Shakesp.¢ Othello, i. 


(2) To think small beer of anything: To have 
& poor opinion of it. 

small-bur, s. 

Bot. : Triumfetta Lappula, 


small-burdock, s. 
Bot.: Xanthium Strumarta. 


small-cardamom, s. 
Bot.: Amomum Cardamomum. 


*small-chat; s. Small talk, gossip. 


“ Some smali-chat and guinea expectation,” 
Dryden: An Epilogue, 


small-chisel, s. A burin or graver used 
by engravers, chasers, &c. 

small-clothes, s. pl. The male nether 
garments, as trousers, breeches, &c. ; smalls, 

“You'd better walk about begirt with briars, 

Instead of coat and smail-clothes.” 
Byron: Beppo, iv. 

small-coal, s. 

*1, Little wood coals that used to be sold 
to light fires. 

“* When smail-coal murmurs in the hoarser throat.” 

Gay: Trivia, ii. 35, 

2, Coal not in lumps or large pieces. 

Small-coal man: One who sells coal in small 
quantities, usually in connection with other 
articles, as greengrocery, &c. 

small-craft, s. A vessel, or vessels in 
general, of a small size. 

small-crepitation, s. 

Pathol.: A sound of the bursting of air- 
bubbles in the mucous secretion existing in 
the smaller vesicles of the lungs in bronchitis, 
and still more in pneumonia, : 

small-debts, s. pl. : - 

1. In England, such debts as are usually 
sued for in the county courts. 

2. In Scotland, debts under £12, recover- 
able by summary process in the sheriff court, 

Small-debt court: A court for the recovery 
of small debts : in England, the county courts ; 
in Scotland, the sheriff courts. 

small-fruits, s. pl. Fruits raised in 
market-gardens, such as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and the like. 

small-fry,s. Small creatures collectively ; 
young children; persons of no importance, 
(Collog.) [FRy (2), s.] 

*small-hand, s. The hand-writing used 
in ordinary correspondence, as distinguished 
from text or large-hand, 

small-hours, s. pl. [Hovunr.] 

small-intestine, s, [INTESTINE.] 


small-lupine, s. 

Bot. : Lupinus nanus, vt 
small-monarda, s. 

Bot. : Pycnanthemum monardella. 
small-nailed seal, s. 

Zool. : Phoca leptonyx. (SEA-LEOPARD.] 
small-palm, s. 

Bot. : Sabal Palmetto, 
small-peppermint, 

Bot.: Thymus Piperella, 


small-pica, s. 
Print. ; A size of type between long primer 
and pica, 


This line is Small Pica, 


*small-piece, s, A Scotch coin, worth 
about 23d. sterling. 


small-pox, s. 

Pathol. ; Vaviola; a contagious disease, dis- 
tinguished by an eruption of the skin, passing 
through several stages, from simple congestion 
of the papilla, followed by small red spots, 
which develop serous infiltrations, called ve- 
sicles, with their characteristic central de- 
pression, changing to pustules, which invade 
the deeper tissue under the skin, and leave 


boil, b6Y; POUt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion =zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, «c.= pel, del 
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cicatrices in the form of pitting. After the 
pustules have formed, acrust is produced, con- 
tracting in the centre, and ultimately falling 
off, when in favourable cases, recovery takes 
place; but often sloughing, pyzmia, pneu- 
monia, laryngitis, &c., supervene, and increase 
the danger to life. The sight also is liable to 
be destroyed by the formation of pustules on 
the cornea, and the eruption is also found in 
severe cases in the nostrils, mouth, and other 
mucous passages. The period of incubation 
is usually about twelve days, in which fever, 
headache, backache, and restlessness and 
anxiety are prominent symptoms. Three days 
after the invasion of the initial fever, the 
eruption appears, going on to suppuration, 
with secondary fever about the eighth day, and 
terminating from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth day, with desiccation, which lasts for 
three to six weeks or more, according to the 
severity of the attack. There are three chief 
forms of the disease, variola discreta (simple 
small-pox), usually terminating in recovery ; 
variola confluens (confluent small-pox, where 
the spots run into one another), in which 
almost half the cases end fatally ; and vartola 
hemorrhagica (the spots being of a purplish- 
black from hemorrhagic effusions), usually 
fatal in forty-eight hours, Vaccination (q.v.) 
is ordinarily a preventive, and where it does 
not prevent, greatly modifies the disease, 
although fatal cases sometimes occur among 
vaccinated persons. The mortality from 
small-pox unmodified by vaccination is about 
50 per cent. [REvACCINATION.] From the 
very contagious nature of the disease, isolation 
of the patient, and vaccination or revaccina- 
tion of all who have been in contact with him, 
are absolutely indicated to prevent it be- 
coming, as it too frequently does through 
neglect of these precautions, epidemic. 


small-reed, s. 
Bot. : The genus Calamagrostis (q.v.). 


small-stuff, s. 
Naut.: A term applied to spun-yarn, mar- 
line, and the smallest kind of ropes. 


small-talk, s. Light conversation, gossip. 
small-tithes, s. pl. [TiTHEz.] 


small-wares, s. pl. The name given to 
textile articles of the tape kind, narrow bind- 
ings of cotton, linen, silk, or woollen fabric ; 
pate sash-cord, braid, &c. ; also to buttons, 

ooks, eyes, and other dress trimmings, &c. 


* amall, v.t. (SMALL, a.) To make small or 
ess. 


gmall, adv. (Smatt, a.) 
*1, In or to a little degree or quantity ; 
little. 


“Tt emallavails my mood.” 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 1,273. 


2. In or into small particles ; finely: as, To 
pound sugar small, 
* 3, With a high and clear sound. 


“She speaks small, likea woman,”"—Shakesp, : Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i. L 


4, Timidly: as, To sing small—i.e., to speak 
humbly through fear. (Collog.) 


emall-age (age as ig), * small-ache, 
*smal-ach, s. [Eng. small, and *ach= 
parsley, as distinguished from Smyrnium 
Olusatrum, the Great Parsley. (Prior.).] 
Bot.: Apiwm graveolens. [{APruM.] 


“ Smallage is raised by alips or seed, which is red- 
dish, and pretty big, of a roundish oval figure.”"— 
Mortimer ; Husbandry. 


emall-ish, a. [Eng. small, a.;-ish.] Rather 
sinall. - 
“ Smallish in the girdlestede.” Romaunt of the Rose, 


gmall-néss, * smal-ness, s. [Eng. small, 
8 5 ~ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being small or of 
little dimensions ; littleness of size or extent. 
“That sort of animals being, by reason of their 
smallness, the fittest of those furnished with lungs.”— 
Boyle: Werks, iii. 376, 
2. Littleness of quantity, amount, or value; 
as, the. smallness of a bill. 


3. Littleness in degree: as, the smallness 
of pain. 

4. Littleness in force or strength; weak- 
ness. 

“* When the greatness of his charge exceeds 
The smallness of his powers.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, ii. 

5. Littleness of importance; inconsider- 

ableness ; as, the smallness of an affair. 


smalt’-ine, smAlt’-ite, s. 


sma-rag’-dite, s. 


sma-rag-dé-chal-e¢ite, s. 


smar’-is, s. 


* 6, Fineness, softness, melodiousness, 
clearness : as, the smallness of a female voice, 


smalls, s. pl. [SMALL, s., 8.] 
*smal-ly, adv. (Eng. small ; -ly.] 


1, Ina small quantity or degree ; little. 

“The Frenchmen seeing they could not that wh 

revail, continued their battery but smally, on whic 

fore they had spent 1,500 shot in a day.”—Burnet : 
Records; King Edwurd (an, 3). 

2. By few people. 

“Venulph and his paramoure were smally accom. 
panyed."—Fabyan: Cronycle, ch. clii. 


smalt,s. (Ital. smalto, from O. H. Ger. smalz- 


jan; M. H. Ger. smelzen = to smelt (q.v.) ; 
Ger. schmelzen ; Dut. smalt.] 

Chem.: A vitreous substance prepared by 
melting roasted cobalt ore with silica and 
potash, and grinding the product to a fine 
powder. It is sometimes called powder-blue, 
and is used to give a blue tinge to writing- 
paper, linen, and starch, and, not being 
affected by fire, is frequently employed in 
painting earthenware. 


{Ital. smalto = 
smalt, enamel; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.); Ger. 
speiskobalt.] 

Min.: An isometric metallic mineral, oc- 
curring sometimes in crystals in which the 
cubic faces mostly predominate, but more 
frequently massive. ardness, 5°5 to 6; sp. 
gr. 6°4 to 7°2; lustre, metallic ; colour, tin- 
white to steel-gray; streak, grayish-black ; 
brittle. Compos. : somewhat variable owing 
to the replacement of a part of the cobalt by 
nickel, but typical kinds would contain, 
arsenic, 72°1; cobalt, 9°4; nickel, 9°5; iron, 
9°0=100, corresponding with the formula 
(Co,Fe,Ni,)Aso. Dana divides as follows : a) 
Cobaltic = smaltine ; (2) Nickeliferous = chlo- 
anthite, in which cobalt is sometimes almost 
absent; (8) Ferriferous = safflorite, which 
contains over ten per cent of iron. Mixtures 
of these lead to other groups, which however 
blend more or less with one another. Found 
in veins frequently associated with silver. 


smaltz, s. (SMALT.] 
*smar-Aagd, *sma-rag-dis, s. ([Lat. 


smaragdus, from Gr. cpapaydos (smaragdos) = 
an emerald (q.v.); O. Fr. smaragde, esmer- 
aulte.|) The emerald; also applied to the 
jasper, beryl, malachite, &c. 
“‘A table of gold richly adorned with carbuncles, 
smaragdes, and other precious stones,”—Donne: Hist. 
Septuagint, p. 196. 


sma-rag’-dine, a. [Lat. smaragdinus.] Per- 


taining to emerald ; consisting of or resem- 
bling emerald ; of an emerald green. 


A (Lat. smaragd(us) = an 
emerald ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A variety of Amphibole (q.v.), of a 
light grass-green colour, belonging (according 
to Dana and others) to the aluminous division 
of the amphiboles, Occurs frequently with 
the ill-defined form of felspar called Saussurite 
(q.v.), constituting the rock called Gabbro. 


(Lat. smarag- 
dus = emerald ; Gr. xaAnés (chalkos) = copper, 
and suff. -ite (itin.).} 

Min. ; The same as ATACAMITE and DioprasE 


(q.v.). 
{Lat., from Gr. cpapis (smaris) 
=a small sea-fish mentioned by Oppian.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of small Percide, with 
six species, from the Mediterranean. Body 
oblong or cylindrical, with very small ciliated 
scales; mouth very protractile, teeth villi- 
form, palate toothless ; caudal forked. 


smart, * smarte, * smerte, s., a., & adv. 


[Dut. smart, smert; Low Ger. smart; Dan. 
smerte; Ger. schmerz; Russ. smert; Lith. 
smertis = death ; Sw. smdrta.] [SmaRt, v.] 
A. As substantive : 
1. A sharp, quick, Kvely pain; a pricking 
local pain. 


“And this we denominate heat, from that best 
known effect we find it have upon ourselves in raising 
a burning smart in our flesh."—Search: Light of 
Nature, vol, i., pt. i., ch. vii. 


2. Severe pain of mind; sharp, pungent 
grief. 


“And mourns with much and frequent smart.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, 


3. A contraction of smart-money (q.v.). 
4. A fellow that affects smartness, brisk 
ness, or vivacity. (Slang.) 


smart-en, ».1. 


B. As adjective: 
1. Causing a sharp, quick, lively pain; 
smarting, pungent, pricking. 


“ Their softest touch are smart as lizards’ stings,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, iii, 2. 


2. Keen, sharp, severe, poignant: as, a 
smart pain. 

3. Vigorous, sharp, severe: as, a smart 
skirmish, 

4, Producing any effect with force or vigour; 
vigorous, strong, effective : as, a smart blow. 

5. Brisk, fresh : as, a smart breeze. 

6. Brisk, quick ; performed briskly: as, a 
smart walk. 

7. Brisk, vivacious, lively, witty. 

8. Brisk, active ; quick in action; not dull 
or slow. 


“* And sighs for the smart comrades he has left.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 468, 


9. Quick, intelligent, clever, sharp: as, @ 
smart business man. 

10. Keen or sharp, as in making bargains 
well able to take care of one’s own interests ; 
sharp; using sharp practices. (Amer.) 

11. Acute and pertinent; witty, to the 
point: as, a smart answer. 

12. Dressed in a showy manner, spruce. 

13. Heavy, severe, sharp: as, a smart sene 
tence, 

C. As adv. : Smartly, 

“ For to lede hym swithe and smarte.” 


Gower: 0. A., vii. 

smart-money, s. 

1. Money paid by a person to buy himself 
off from some unpleasant difficulty or predi- 
cament : specif., 

(1) Mil. : Money paid by a recruit, before 
being-sworn in, to be free from his engagement. 

(2) Law: Excessive or vindictive damages ; 
damages in excess of the injury done: such 
damages are given in cases of gross miscon- 
duct or cruelty on the part of the defendant, 


2. Money allowed to soldiers and sailors 
for wounds and injuries received in service. 


smart-ticket, s. A certificate granted 
to a seaman when hurt, maimed, or disabled 
in the service, showing that he is entitled to 
smart-money, or an allowance for wounds or 
injuries received in the service. 


smart-weed, s. 

Bot.: Polygonum Hydropiper, called also 
Arse-smart. The English names refer to the 
acrid qualities of the plant, which is from one 
to three feet high, and grows in watery places. 
[PoLyconum.] 


smart, * smerte, v.i. & t. [A.8. smeortam, 


cogn. with Dut. smarten = to give pain; 
smart = pain; Dan. smerte; Sw. smadrta; 
O. H. Ger. smerzan = to pain, smerza = smart, 
pain; Ger. schmerzen = to smart ; schmerz = 
smart, pain ; Lat. mordeo = to bite.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To feel a lively, pungent pain ; to be the 
seat of a pungent, local pain, as from some 
piercing or irritating application. 


“ I have some wounds upon me and they smart.” 
Shakeap.: Coriolanus, i. 9. 


2. To feel pungent pain of mind; to feel 
sharp pain; to suffer evil consequences; to 
suffer, to bear a penalty. 

“ Some of us will smart for it.” 
akesp.: Much Ado, v.14, 


“a Trans. : To cause a lively, pungent pain 


(Eng. smart; -en.] To make 
smart or spruce; to render brisk, lively, 
smart, or active. (Frequently with wp: as, 
To smarten one’s self up. 


smar’-tle, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To waste 


away. (Prov.) 


smart’-ly, *smert-ly, adv. [Eng. smart, a.; 


-ly.) 

1. In a smart manner; so as to smart} 
with sharp, pungent pain. 

2. Quickly, briskly. 


“ And therwith he sterte up smertly and cast down 
a grote,” Chuucer: Tale of Beryn. 


8. Vigorously, actively, sharply. ; 

“The art, order, and gravity of these proceedings, 
where short, severe, constant rules were set, an 
smartly pursued, made them less taken notice of” 
—Clarendon: Civil War, 

4, Sharply, wittily, briskly: as, He an- 
swered smartly. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall; father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. ©, co = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


5. Sharply, heavily: as, He paid smartly 
for his conduct. 

6. Showily, in a showy manner, sprucely: 
as, He dresses smartly. 


smart’-néss, s. [Eng. smart, a. 3 -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being smart; 
acuteness, poignancy, keenness, pungency. 

2. Quickness, briskness, vigour: as, the 
smartness of a blow. 

3. Sharpness, wittiness vivacity, cleverness. 

“ No smurtness in the jest.” Cowper: Task, i. 469. 

*4, Sharpness, severity: as, the smartness 
of a penalty. 

5. Showiness, spruceness : as, smartness of 
dress. 

6. Sharpness in dealing with others ; keen- 
ness in business, 


smash, v.t. & i. [A word of comparatively 
recent introduction. Sw dial. smaske = to kiss 
with a loud noise, to smack ; smask = a slight 
explosion, a crack, a report.] 
A. Trans. : To break in pieces by violence, 
to dash to pieces. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To go to pieces, to be ruined, to fail, to 
become bankrupt. (Frequently with wp.) 


(Colloq.) 
2. To utter base coin. (Slang.) 
smash, s. [Smasu, v.] 


1. A breaking to pieces. 
2. Ruin, destruction, failure, bankruptcy. 


“Tf it... comes to out-and-out smash and selling 
up.”—Duily Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1885. 


3. Iced brandy-and-water. (Slang.) 
{| All to smash: All to pieces, (Vulgar.) 


smash-up, s. Total ruin. 


“There was a final smash-up of his Bor as well as 
his own reputation.”—St. James's Gazette, Jan. 22, 1887. 


smAsh’-ér, s. [Eng. smash ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which smashes or 
breaks. 

2. Anything astounding, extraordinary, or 
very large and unusual; a settler. (Slang.) 

3. One who passes bad coin; a coiner. 
(Slang.) 

“Paper of a kind commonly used by smashers to 


wrap up their coins to prevent their rubbing against 
each other.”—Zvening Standard, Jan, 11, 1886. 


smaAsh’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Smasu, v.] 
smashing-machine, s. 
Bookbind.: A press made on the principle 


of an embossing-press, and used for compress- 
ing books. 


*smitch, *gmatche, s. [A softened form 
of smack (1), s.] Taste, tincture, smack. 
“Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in’t.” 
Shakesp,: Julius Cesar, v. 5. 
*smatch, *smatche, v.i. 
have a taste or smack ; to smack. 

“Allowing his description therein to retain and 
smatche of veritie.”—Banister ; Hist, of Man, p. 22. 
*smat-tér, *smat-er, v.i. &t. [Sw. smattra 
= to clatter, to cackle, a variant of snattra = 
to chatter; Dan. snaddre; Ger. schnattern ; 

Dan. snakke = to chat, to prate.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To talk superficially or ignorantly; to 
chatter. ; 


“A virtuoso, able 
To smatter, quack, and cant, and dabble,” 
Butler » Hudibras, pt, iii. c. 1. 


2. To have a slight or superficial knowledge 
of anything. 

B. Trans.: To talk ignorantly or superfi- 
cially about ; to chatter about. 


smat'-tér, s. (Smarrer, v.] A slight super- 
ficial knowledge ; a smattering. 
“A smatter of judici arn : 
" ata Asal a al astrology."—Temple: Ancient 
smat’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. smatter, v. ; -er.] One 
who has only a smattering or slight superficial 
knowledge of any subject. 


“They are not therefore men of sound learning for 
the most, but smatterers."—Cranmer: Letter unto 


Hooker. 
emat-tér-ing, s. [(Smarrer, v.] A slight 
superficial knowledge. 


“He had there uired a smattering of letters.”— 
Macaulay : Hist, pate ch, xuiL. di aoe 


sméar, *smere, *smerien, *smiri 
».t. [A.S. smerien, Saeriae hen plckaes 


(Smatcu, s.] To 


smartness—smellfeast 


fat; cogn. with Dut. smeren = to grease, from 
smeer = fat; Icel. smyrja = to anoint, from 
smjér, smor = grease ; Dan. smére, from smdr 
grease; Sw. smorja, from smér ; Ger. schmieren, 
from schmeer ; Goth. smairthr=fatness ; smarna 
= dung ; Gr. pvpov (muron) = an unguent.] 

1, To overspread with any substance vis- 
cous, unctuous, or adhesive; to besmear, to 
daub. 

“ Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 


Made each crevice safe from water.” G 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, vii. 


2. To soil, to stain, to contaminate, to 
pollute. 
“ My glory smeared in dust and blood.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., Vv. 2. 
sméar, *smere, *smair, s. [A.S. smeru 
= fat.] [SmeEar, v.] 
*1. Fat, grease; a fat, oily substance; 
ointment, fatness. 
2, A spot made as if with some unctuous 
substance ; a stain, a blot, a blotch, a patch. 


smear-case, s.. [Dan. smeer-kaas, from 
smeer = grease, and kaas=cheese.] A pre- 
paration of milk made to be spread on bread. 
Called also Cottage-cheese. (Amer.) 


smear-dab, s. 
Ichthy. : The Lemon Dab (q.v.). Called also 
the Smooth Dab. [Dap (1), s., II. 2.] 


smeéar’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [SMBEAR, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Pottery: An operation in firing whereby an 
external lustre is imparted without glazing. 
(Smerr.] 

smeéar’-y, a. [Eng. smear; -y.] Tending to 
smear or soil; greasy, unctuous, and adhesive 


“The smeary wax the brightening blaze supplies.” 
a) Rowe: Lucan; Pharsalia, iii. 


smeéath, s. [Smew.] 


sméath -man’-ni-a, s. [Named by De 
Candolle, after Smeathmann, a naturalist and 
African traveller.] 

Bot.: A genus of Passifloracee. Known 
species two, both erect instead of creeping 
like most Passion-flowers. Smeathmannia 
levigata, from Sierra Leone, is cultivated in 
English hothouses. 


sméct/-ite, s. [Gr. ounkrds (sméktos) = greasy ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : The same as FULLER’s EARTH (q.V.). 


sméd’-diim, s. [A.S. smedeme = meal, fine 

flour.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The powder or finest part of ground malt. 

2. Sagacity, quickness ; sharpness of appre- 
hension ; spirit, mettle, liveliness. 

II, Metal.: The smaller particles which 
pass through the sieve in hutching (q.v.). 


smeé (1), s. [Smew.] 


Smeé (2), s. (Dr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S., in- 
ventor of the battery.] (See etym. and com- 
pound.) 


Smee’s battery, s. 

Elect.: A battery in which there is a sheet 
of platinum (or, for cheapness, silver) between 
two vertical plates of zinc. On the platinum 
is a deposit of the same metal finely divided, 
in order to prevent as far as as possible the 
effects of polarization. 


smeek, *smeke, s. 
smeé’-kit, a. [SmoKeEp.]} 


*smeéth (1), v.t. [Prob. connected with smith 
(a.v.). ] To smoke ; to blacken with smoke. 


smeéth (2), v.t. [Smoorn, v.] (Prov.) 


*gmég-mAt-ic, a. [Eng. smegmat(ite) ; -ic.] 
Resembling smegmatite (q.v.); having the 
nature or properties of soap; soapy, deter- 
sive, cleansing. 

smég’-ma-tite, s. [Gr. cujjyua (smegma), 
genit. ouyyparos (smégmatos)=an unguent ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). | 

Min.: A soapy clay, occurring at Plombiéres. 
Dana refers it to Montmorillonite (q.v.). 


smeir, s. [SMEAR.] 


Pottery: A semi-glaze on pottery ; common 
salt added to an earthenware glaze, 


[SMOKE 
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smeél’-ite, s. (Gr. curjdn (smélé) = soap, 
grease ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as KAo.in (q.v.). 


sméll, *smelle, v.t. & i. [Allied to Dut. 
smeulen = to smoulder; Low Ger. smelen. 
The more original form is A.S. smoran, smorian 
= to suffocate. ] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To perceive by the nose or by the 
olfactory nerves ; to perceive the scent of. 

“We smelled the smoke of fire, though we did not 
see it.”—Cook: Second Voyage, bk. i., ch. iv. 

2. Fig. : To perceive as though by the smell 
or scent; to scent out; to detect by sagacity. 
“Lest she some subtle practice smel7.” 

Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, 307. 
B. Intransitive: 
I. Literally: 
1. To give out an odour or perfume; to 
affect the sense of smell. 
“ There saw I eke the fresh hauthorne 
In white motley, that so swote doth smell.” 
Lydgate: Complaint of Black Knight. 
2. To have or give out a particular odour, 
perfuine, or scent. (Followed by of.) 

‘Honey in Spain smelleth apparently of the rose- 
mary or orange, from whence the bee gathereth it.”— 
Bacon. 

3. To practise smelling; to exercise the 
sense of smell. 

‘““ Whosoever shall make like unto that, to smell 
thereto, shall be cut off." —#xodus xxx. 88, 

* TI, Fig. : To have a particular tincture or 
smack ; to smack, 


“Thy counsel smells of no cowardice.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. L 


J GQ) To smell a rat: [Rat, s. J]. 
* (2) To smell out: To find out by sagacity. 


sméll, *smel, *smelle, *smul, s. 
[SMELL, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 

** Hidden wayes, that scarse an hound by smell 

Can follow out.” Spenser: F, Q., V. ix. 6 

2. The quality of a thing or substance, or 
emanation therefrom, which affects the olfac- 
tory nerves; scent, odour, perfume. 

“ All the smell of plants, and of other bodies, is 
caused by these volatile parts."—Reid : On the Human 
Mind, ch. ik, § 1. 

Il, Physiol.: The perception of odorous 
emanations, the nature of which is not cer- 
tainly known. They may consist of aerial 
waves, or may be aerial particles of the 
odorous substance. In either case, they are 
extremely delicate; air containing only a 
millionth part of hydrogen sulphide, having a 
distinct odour, and a minute portion of musk 
will continue, without appreciable loss of 
weight, to render its presence perceptible in 
a large room for years. These particles must 
be conducted to the nostrils by the air, or no 
impression will be perceived. The organ of 
smell is situated in the upper part of the 
nose, a portion of the mucous membrane 
covering the upper and middle turbinals and 
the septum nasi being specially modified for 
this purpose. [ANosm1a.] Smell exists in 
all the higher animals. Darwin (Descent of 
Man, pt. i., ch. i.) says that it is of su- 
preme importance to the Ruminants in warn- 
ing them of danger, to the Carnivora for find- 
ing their prey, and to others again, as the 
wild boar, for both purposes combined. Mr. 
8. P. Woodward finds it present in the 
Cephalopods and Gasteropods, 


smell-smock, s. 
Bot. : (1) Cardamine pratensis ; (2) Anemone 
nemorosa. (Britten & Holland.) 


sméll’-ér, s. [Eng. smell, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who smells; one who perceives by 
the organs of smell. 
2. One who or that which gives out an 
odour or smell, 
“Such nasty smellers.. . 


They might have cudgell’d me with their very stinks,” 
Beaum, & Flet,: Nice Valowr, v. 1. 


3. The nose. Also applied to a blow on the 
nose. (Pugilistic slang.) 
4, (Pl.): The vibrisse of a cat. (Prov.) 


* sméll’-feast, s. [Eng. smell, and feast.] 
1. One who is quick at finding and frequent- 
ing good tables ; a parasite. 
“ An intruder, and a common smell feast, that spunges 
upon other people's trenchers,”—L'Estrange. 
2. A feast at which the guests are supposed 
to feed upon the odours of the viands, 


boul, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-Gian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, Se &c. = bel, deL 
e 
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smelling—smile 


i 


gméll’-ing, * smell-ynge, pr. par., a., & 3. 
(SMELL, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The sense by which odours are perceived ; 
the sense of smell. 


“ Smelling is another sense, that seems to be wrought 
on by bodies at a distance,"—Locke: Elements of 
Natural Philosophy, ch. xi. 


2. The act of one who sinells. 


smelling-bottle, s. A small bottle con- 
taining some agreeable or pungent scent, used 
either as a remedy against faintness, or to 
please or stimulate the sense of smell. 


smelling-salts, s. pl. Volatile salts used 
for exciting the organs of smell. 


® gsmél’-léss, a. [Eng. smel(1), s. ; -less.] 
1. Destitute of smell; having no smell, 
odour, or scent. 
2. Not having the sense of smell. 


smelt, s. [A.S. smelé; cogn. with Dan. smelt ; 
Norw. smelta.] 

L Ordinary Langwage : 

1, Lit. ; In the same sense as II. 

* 2, Fig. : A gull, a simpleton. 

“Talk what you will, he is a very smelt.”"—Beaum, 
# Flet.: Love's Pilgrimage, V. 2. 

II. Ichthy.: Osmerus eperlanus; a small 
anadromous fish, common on the coasts and 
in the freshwaters of northern and central 
Europe. The United States has two species of 
this genus: O. mordax, the common species; 
and O. thaleichthys, a smaller Pacific coast fish. 
O. dentex occurs on the coast of Asia. The 
European Smelt is one of the most delicate 
food fishes. It is about 8 or 10 inches long, 
belongs to the salmon family, and is charac- 
terized by its strong, fang-like teeth. [New 
Zealand Smelt.} 


smeélt, pret. & pa. par. of v. 


smélt, v.t. [Dan. smelte=to fuse, to melt; 
Sw. smdita=to smelt, to run, to liquefy ; 
smdlta malm = to smelt ore ; O. Dut. smilten, 
smelten = to melt, to smelt; O. H. Ger. 
smalzjan ; Ger. schmelzen.] [MELT.] To fuse, 
as al ore, so as to separate the metal from 
extraneous substances. 
“ What tools are used in smelting, their figures, use, 
&c., and the whole manner of working.” — Boyle: 
Works, v. 741. 
amélt-ér, s. [SmeLt, v.] One who smclts 
1. One who smelts ore; one whose occupa- 
tion is to fuse ores. 


2. Asmeltery (q.v.). (Local U. 8.) 

smelter’s fume, s. 

Metall. : The metallic fume resulting from 
the smelting of lead, the sublimation of zine 
from ore, mercury from cinnabar, &c. 

smélt'-ér-¥, s. [Eng. smelt; -ery.] A house 
or place where ores are smelted. 

smelt’-ie, s. 

Ichthy. : Morrhua lusca. 


[SMELL, ¥.] 


[Eng. smelt, s.; -te.] 
[Birt, s., 2.] 


smélt'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Smect, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or process of obtain- 
ing metal from ore by the combined action of 
heat, air, and fluxes. The operation varies 
according to the different metallic ores to be 
operated on. In smelting iron, the ore is first 
roasted in a kiln, in order to drive off the 
water, sulphur, and arsenic with which it is 
more or less combined in its native state, and 
is then subjected to the heat of a blast-fur- 
nace, along with certain proportions of coke 
or coal and limestone, varying according to 
the quality and composition of the ore to be 
heated. [BLAsT-FuRNACE.] The smelting of 
copper consists in alternate roastings and 
fusions. The first of these operations is 
calcining the ore in furnaces in which the 
heat is applied, and increased gradually, till 
the temperature be as high as the ore can 
support without melting or agglutinating, 
when the ore is thrown into an arch formed 
under the sole of the furnace. The second 
operation, or fusion of the calcined ore, is 
porioroes in a luted furnace, the ore having 

een spread uniformly over the hearth, and 
fluxes, such as lime, sand, or fluor-spar, being 
added when required, although the necessity 


smeérk, smeérk’-y, a. 


for this addition is sought to be obviated by a 
careful admixture of ores of different quali- 
ties, the several earthy components of which 
shall serve as fluxes in the fusion of the mass. 
These two processes of calcination and fusion 
are repeated alternately until the ore is com- 
pletely freed from all the earthy materials, 
and pure metal is obtained. In smelting lead, 
the ores, after being sorted, cleansed, ground, 
and washed, are roasted in furnaces, which 
are without any blast or blowing apparatus, 
the ores being separable from the metal by its 
great fusibility. The smelting of tin consists 
of the calcining or roasting of the ores after 
they have been cleaned, sorted, stamped, and 
washed. 


smelting-furnace, s. A furnace for 
disengaging the metal from its gangue or the 
non-metalliferous portions of the ore. The 
furnaces differ much, according to the metals 
to be treated. [BLAsT-FURNACE, REVERBER- 
ATORY-FURNACE. ] 


smér’-dis, s. [Etym. doubtful, perhaps from 
Gr. Suépéis (Smerdis) = the son of Cyrus.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Percide, from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. 


smé-rin’-thiis, s. [Gr. cpyjpevO0s (smérinthos) 
=a cord, a line, a kind of bird.] 
Entom.: A genus of Sphingide. Antenne 
serrate ; no distiuct tongue. There are three 
British species: Smerinthus ocellatus, the 


Eyed, S. populi, the Poplar, and S. tilie, the » 


Lime Hawk-moth. 


*smerk, s. &v. [Smirk, s. & v.] 


[Eng. smerk; -y.] 
Smart, jaunty, spruce. 


smer’lin, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
Ichthy. : Cobites aculeata. (Goodrich & Porter.) 


* smerte, v.t. 
* smerte, a. & adv. 


smeér’-wort, s. ([Mid. Eng. smer = smear, 
and wort, From the use of the plant in oint- 
ments. ] 


Bot.: Aristolochia rotunda, 


smew (ew as), s. aries 2 contract, of 
ice-mew = ice-yull; cf. Ger. weisse nonne = 
the smew ; eisméve = the fulmar (q.v.).] 
Ornith.: Mergus albellus, called also the 
Smee or Nun, a bird which is at home in 
Russia and Siberia, but has a wide range of 
migration. Family Anatide. The 
adult male is about seventeen 
inches long; head, chin, and 
neck white, a black patch 
round the eyes, and over 
the back of the head 
is a green streak 
forming, with 
some white, 
elongated fea- 
thers, a kind of 
crest; back 
black, tail gray, 
wings black and 
white, under 
surface white, pencilled with gray on the 
flanks. The female is smaller, with plumage 
chiefly reddish-brown and gray. The Smew is 
a shy bird ; it flies well, but, like most Divers, 
walks badly, from the backward position of 
its legs. 


*smick’-ér, v.i. [Sw. smickra; Dan. smigre.] 


{[SmickeR, a.] To look amorously or wan- 
tonly. 


(SMART, v.] 


(Smart, a.] 


SMEW. 


* smick’-ér, a. [A.S. smicer = neat, elegant.] 


Gay, spruce, smart, amorous, wanton, 


“ Regardful of his honour he forsook 
The smicker use of court humanity.” 


Ford: Fume's Memorial, 574. 


*smick’-ér-ing, s. (Smicker,v,] Anamor- 
ous inclination. . 

“We had a young doctour, who rode by our coach 
and seem'd to have a smickering to our young lady of 
Pilton.”—Dryden: To Mrs. Steward, let. 35. 

* smick’-ét, s. [Eng. smock; dimin. suff. -et.] 
A little smock, a shift. 


“The white smickets wave below.” 
Combe: Dr. Syntax, ii. 5. 


* smick’-ly, adv. [Smicker.] Smartly, trimly, 
amorously. (ford: Sun's Darling, il. 1.) 
+ smick’smock, s. [Cf. smell-smock.] 
Bot. : Cardamine pratensis, , 


smid-dim, s. [Smeppum.] 


smiddum-tails, s. pl. 
Mining: The slimy mud deposited in ore 
washing. 


smid’-dy, s. (Smrruy.] 


smift, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mining: A match of paper saturated with 
nitre or other combustible substance, for 
igniting a charge of powder; afuse. Paper 
rubbed over with gunpowder and grease is 
also used by miners, 


* gmight, v.?. 


smi-1a/-¢é-29, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. smilax, genit. 
smilac(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. ; Sarsaparillas ; an order of Dietyogens. 
Herbs or under-shrubs often climbing, and 
with fleshy tuberous rhizomes; leaves reti- 
culated; perian‘h six-parted; stamens six; 
style generally trifid; stigmas three; ovary 
with three cells, each with one or many seeds ; 
fruit, a roundish berry. Known genera two 3 
species 120, widely distributed, but most 
numerous in Asia and America, 


smi-la-chin, s. [Sm1aciy.] 

Chem.: Reinsch’s name for a erystalline 
substance which he extracted from the root 
of smilax. 

smi-la-¢in, s. [Mod. Lat. smilax, genit. 
smilac(is); -in (Chem.).| [SARSAPARILLIN.] 


[SMITE.] 


ee s. [Dimin. from Lat. smilax 
q.V.). 

Bot.: A genus of Asparages, or Aspara- 
ginee. Rootstock slender, creeping; stem 
erect, leafy ; leaves alternate ; flowers white, 
in terminal racemes; perianth of four free 
segments in one series, or six in two series ; 
stamens four or six; ovary with two to three 
cells, each cell with one or two ovules; fruit 
a berry. Known species about ten, from the 
north temperate zone. One, Smilacina bifolia 
(formerly called Maianthemum bifolium), is 
found in woods in England, but is very rare. 
The berries of Smilacina ramosa are said to be 
diuretic. 


smi-lax, s. [Lat., from Gr. opidaé (smilax) 
= the holly, the yew, &c.] 

1, Bot. ; The typical genus of Smilacez (q.v.). 
Perianth petaloid, six-partite ; stamens six; 
stigmas three, spreading; ovary with three 
cells, each one-seeded, pendulous; berry one 
to three-celled, one to three seeded. Climbing 
shrubs from tropical countries, as far north 
as Southern Europe. Many species furnish 
sarsaparilla (q.v.). The leaves of the Aus- 
tralian Smilax glycyphylla are called Sweet 
Tea. The Chinese eat the rhizome of S. China 
instead of rice, and, like the Hindoos, pre- 
scribe itin rheumatism, &c. Thelarge tuberous 
rhizomes of S. lancecefolia are often eaten, the 
juice is used in rheumatism, and the residue 
laid over the affected parts. S. Pseudo-China. 
in the United States, is used as an alterative, 
Tt constitutes the basis of many drinks given 
by the herbalists. With corn, sassafras, and 
molasses it is manufactured by the Carolina 
negroes into beer. 


2. Paleobot.: The genus occurs in the 
Lignitic-series (q.v.). Hight species are in 
the Miocene of Giningen, &c., in Switzerland, 
flowers and leaves beiug preserved in the 
slate. Some occur in the Pliocene of Italy. 


smile, v.i. & t. [Sw. smila = to smirk, to smile, 
to simper; Dan. smile; M. H. Ger. smielen, 
smieren, smiren; Lat. miror = to wonder at, 
admire ; mirus = wonderful. ] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To express kindness, love, pleasure, or 
amusement by a change of the countenance, 
especially by a movement of the mouth; to 
laugh gently. (The opposite to frown.) 

“ And one smiled, and another smiled, and they all 
smiled for joy that Christiana was become a pil, Pe 
—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

2. To express slight contempt by a look 
implying sarcasm or pity ; to sneer. 

“Twas what I said to Craggs and Child, 
Who praised my modesty and smiled. 
Pope: Imit, Horace, 1. 67. 

3. To look gay, cheerful, or joyful; to have 
such an appearance as to excite cheerfulness 
or joy. 

“ 3 
Fe Ey akan TRE TTD, WE 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cith, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e@=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


smile—smock 
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* 4, To appear propitious or favourable ; to 

favour. 
“ Smile, gentle heaven.” 
Shakesp...38 Henry VI., ii. 8. 

§. To take a drink of liquor. (Amer. slang.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. To express by or with a smile: as, To 
smile a welcome. 

*2. To put an end to; to disperse or dispel 
by smiling; to exercise influence on by 
smiling. (Followed by away or the like.) 


“‘ No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame.” 
Tennyson: Dream of Fair Women, 


*3. To smile at; to receive or hear with a 


smile. 
** Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool?” 
Shakesp, : Lear, li, 


* 4. To wrinkle or contract by smiling. 


“ He does smize his face into more lines than ison 
the new map.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 


smile, * smyle,s. [SMIxz, v.] 

1. A slight contraction of the features of 
the face indicative of pleasure, amusement, 
approbation, or kindness. (The opposite to 
Jrown.) ; 

“‘ Sweet intercourse 


Of looks and smiéves; for smiles from reason flow, 
To brute denied.” Mitton: P. L., 1x, 239. 


2. Gay, cheerful, or joyous appearance : as, 
the smiles of spring. 
3. Favour, propitiousness, 
_ support. 


“ Methought I stood not in the smite of heaven.” 
Shakesp. > Henry VIII., ii. 4. 


4. An expression of countenance, somewhat 
Tesembling a smile, but expressing slight 
contempt, scorn, or self-satisfaction ; a sneer- 
ing or contemptuous smile. 

5 Adram. (Amer. slang.) 


*smile-ful, a. [Eng. smile, s.;-ful(l).] Full 
of smiles ; smiling. 


smile’-léss, a. [Eng. smile, s.; 
having a smile ; without a smile, 
“ Smileless, voiceless, and bedragged.”—Scribner's 
Magazine, Aug., 1880, p, 607, 
smil’-ér, s. [Eng. smil(e), v. ; -er.] One who 
S. 
“ And when they love, your smilers guess not how.” 
Byron: Lara, ii, 22. 
*gmil’-8t, s. [Eng. smile; dimin. suff. -ct.] 
A little smile. (Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 3.) 


smiling, pr. par. ora. [Smiue, v.] 


smil’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. smiling; -ly.] Ina 
siniling Tanner 3 with a smile or smiles. 


** All the regions 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6. 


countenance, 


-less.] Not 


Do smitingly revolt.” 


* smil’-img-néss, s. [Eng. smiling; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being smiling. 
“The very knowledge that he lived in vain... 
Had © Despair a smilingness assume.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 16, 
* smilt, vi. [Apparently from smelt or melt.] 
To melt. 


“ Having too much water, many corns will smilt, or 
have their pulp turned into a substance like thick 
cream.”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 


samin-thi-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sminth(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Muride, with one 
genus, Sminthus, founded for the reception of 
Sminthus vagus, discovered in the Crimea, 
ranging ea Eastern Europe to Tartary 
and Siberia. One or two other species have 
since been discriminated ; m. 4, the first and 
fourth much smaller than those between them. 


smin’-thiis, s. [From an old Cretan word, 
opivOos (sminthos)=a field-mouse,] [Smrin- 
THIN] 
smirgh, v.t. [From the same root as smear 
(q-v.).] To smear, to stain, to soil, to dirty. 
; “ He seized 
In both his hands the dust that lay around, 
_ And threw it on his head, and smirched his hair.” 
ity vated M. Arnold: Sohrab & Rustum, 
smirk, *smérk, *smirke, vi. [A.S. 
smercian, from the same root as smile; cf. 
M. H. Ger. smieren, smiren=to smile.] 
{Sm1xe, v.] To smile affectedly or wantonly ; 
to simper; to assume an affectedly soft or 
_ kind look. 
“He locks. 
) URSHS REL 
ss » Young: Love of /ame, ¥. 
*smirke,s. &a, [Smirx, v.] 


A. As subst.: An affected smile; a soft 
look, a simper. 


“Oh! torture me not, for love's sake, 
With the smirk of those delicate lips.” 
3 Jenyns: A Song. 
B. As adj. : Smart, spruce. 


“ Seest how brag yond bullocke beares, 
So smirke, so smoothe, his pricked eares?” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Feb. 
*smirk’-ly, adv. [Eng. smirk; -ly.] Ina 
smirking manner; with a smirk, 
“ Smirkly thus gan say.” Sidney: Arcadia, p. 258, 


smirk’-y,a. (Eng. smirk ; -y.] Smart, spruce. 
(Prov.) 


* smit, pa. par. of v. 


smit, v.t. [A.S. smitan =to infect; besmitan 
= to pollute, to defile; Ger. smitten, schmitzen 
= to besmear.] To infect. (Prov.) 


smite, * smight, * smyte (pa. t. * smat, 
* smoot, *smot, smote; pa. par. * smiten, 
smitten), v.t. & i. [A.S. smitan (pa. t. smat ; 
pa. par. smiten); cogn. with Dut. smijten; 
Sw. smida=to forge; Dan. smide= to fling ; 
O. H. Ger. smizan = to throw, to stroke, to 
smear; Ger, schmeissen = to smite, to fling.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To strike ; to give a blow to, as with the 
hand, a weapon held in the hand, or anything 
thrown ; to beat. 

2. To destroy the life of with weapons of 
any kind; to kill, to slay, to slaughter. 


“The servants of David had smitten of Benjamin, 
and of Abner’s men, so that three hundred and three 
score men died,”—2 Samuel ii. 31. 


3. To blast; to destroy the life or vigour of, 
as by a stroke or some destructive visitation. 


“And the flax and the barley was smitten.”— 
—Haxodus ix. 31. 


*4, To afflict, to chasten, to punish; to 
visit with punishment or suffering. 


“Let us not mistake God's goodness, nor imagine, 
Becanee he smites us, that we are forsaken by him.”— 
— Wake. 


§. To strike or affect with any passion. 
“ Septimius no sooner saw her, but he was smit with 
an involuntary passion.”—Goldsmith ; The Bee, No. 1. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To strike, to deliver strokes. 


“ Saw where the sword of Michael smote.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 250. 


2. To strike, to collide, to knock. 
“The heart melteth, and the knees smite together.” 
—Nahum ii: 10, 
8. To affect as by a stroke; to enter or 
penetrate with quickness and force; to shoot. 


“ All that secret regret, and those inward smitings, 
«.. Which are so often felt in the minds of men, 
upon the commission of any great sin.”—Wéilkins- 
Natural Religion, bk. i., ch. xi. 


smite, s. [Smirr, v.] A stroke, a blow, a 
sudden affeetion. (Prov.) 


smit’-ér, s. [Eng. smit(e), v.; -er.] One who 
smites. 


“ And therefore came I, in my bark of war, 
To smite the smiter with the scimitar.” 


Byron : Corsair, iii. 8. 
smith, s. [A.S. smidh, cogn. with Dat. smid ; 
Icel. smidhr ; Dan. & Sw. smed; M. H. Ger. 
smit, smid; Goth. smitha ; Ger. schmied, From 
the same root as smooth (q.v-). ] 

1. One who forges with the hammer; one 
who works in metals: as, a goldsmith, a silver- 
smith ; when used independently, it is gene- 
rally applied to a blacksmith (q.v.). 

“The trade of the carpenter is commonly separated 

ae that of the smith.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, 

*2. One who makes, effects, or accom- 
plishes anything. 

“The doves repented, though too late, 


Become the smiths of their own foolish fate.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 1,268, 


(Smits. 


* smith, v.t. [A.S. smidhian.] To beat into 


shape, to forge. 
“[He}in his forge smithed plow-harneis.” 
Chaucer: Q. T., 8,687 


* smith’ - craft, s. (Eng. smith, and eraft.] 
The art, occupation, or business of a smith ; 
smith’s work ; smithing. 

“Inventors of pastorage, smitheraft, and musick.” 
—Raleigh. 

smith’-érg, smith’-ér-eens, s. pl. [Etym. 
doubtful.] Small fragments. 

* Knocked heaps of things to smithereens.”"—Black ° 
Adventures of a Phaeton, ch. tii. 

* smith’-ér-y, s. [Eng. smith ; -ery.] 

1. The workshop of a smith; a smith’s 
shop, a smithy. 


on = 
aT 


2. Work done by a smith, 

3. The act, art, or process of forging or 
hammering a mass of iron or other metal into 
a desired shape ; smithing, 


“The din of all this smithery may some time or 
other possibly wake this noble duke."—Surke: A 
Letter to a Noble Lord, 


smith/-i-a, s. ‘ [Named after Sir James Smith 
(1759-1828), founder and first president of the 
Linnean Society.] 
Bot.: A genus of Hedysaree (?). Herbs or 
undershrubs from the tropics of Asia and 
Africa, Smithia sensitiva las sensitive leaves, 


smith’-ing, s. [Eng. smith; -ing.] The act, 
art, or process of forging or working metals: 
into a desired shape. 


Smith-son’-i-an, a. Of or pertaining to 
James L, M. Smithson, the English chemist, or 
the institution he founded at Washington. 


smith’-s6n-ite, s. [After Smithson, who 
analysed both the zine carbonate and silicate ; 
suff, -ite (Min.).] 

1, An ore of zine occurring abundantly, 
both erystallized and massive, also stalactitic, 
mammuillated and botryoidal with fibrous struc- 
ture. Crystallization, orthorhombic. Hard- 
ness, 4°5 to 5; sp. gr. 3°16 to 39; lustre, vit- 
reous to sub-pearly ; colour, white, sometimes 
bluish or greenish; streak, white; brittle; 
pyroelectric. Compos. : silica, 25:0; oxide of 
zine, 67°5; water, 7°5=100, corresponding 
with the formula 2Zn0,Si0g+ HO. Dana 
divides this species into (1) Ordinary : (a) in 
crystals, 5 mammillary or stalactitic, (c) 
massive ; (2) Carbonated, containing from 12 
to 20 per cent. of carbonate of zinc; (8) Argil- 
laceous. As this name has been used by 
different mineralogists both for the silicate and 
the carbonate of zinc, in order to get rid of 
the confusion arising therefrom, in the Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Kenngott’s name, Hemimorphite, 
has been adopted. 


2. The same as CALAMINE (q.V.). 


smith’-y, s. [A.S. smidhdh; Icel. smidjax, 
The workshop of a smith. 


“ Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands." 
Longfellow; Village Blacksmith. 


smit'-ing, pr. par. ora. [Smrre, v.] 
smiting-line, s. 
Naut.: A rope by which a yarn-stoppered 


sail is loosened without sending the men 
aloft. 


smitt, s. (Low Ger. smitt, schmitte; Ger. 
sclmitz, schmitze, from smitten, schmitzen = 
to besméar.] The finest of the clayey ore 
made up into balls, and used for marking 
sheep. . 


* smit’-téd, pa. par. of v. [Smrre, v.] 


smit’-ten, pa. par. of v. [Smite, v.] 
1. Struck, killed, slain, blasted; afflicted, 
punished, destroyed. 


“* We did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted.” —/suiah liii. 4 


2. Affected with some passion, as love; ex- 
cited or struck by something impressive. 


“ He was himself no less smitten with Constantia,” 
—Addison. (Todd.) 


smit/-tle, v.t. (Eng. smit; frequent. suff. -le.] 
To infect. (Prov.) 


smit’-tle, smit/-tlish, a. [SmirrLx, v.] In- 
fectious, contagious. (Prov.) 


“Tis a smittle night for rheumatics,”"—H. Kingsley > 
Geoffrey Hamlyn, ch. xxxvi, 


smoéck, *smocke, smok, s. [A.8. smoc, 
from smogen, pa. par. of smedgan, smuiigan = 
to creep; Icel. smokkr =a smock, from smo- 
guin, pa. par. of smjuga = to creep through 2 
hole, to put on a garment.) (Smua, SMUGGLE.} 

1. A shift, a chemise, @ woman’s under- 
garment. ; 

“You falety do what you please; you may sell my 

Mrs, eaeraes well-bred to mention her smock.” 

Barham: Ing. Legends ; Look at the Clock, 

2, A smock-frock (q.v.). 

g It was sometimes used adjectively, as 
equivalent to, pertaining to, or connected 
with women, female: as, smock-treason (Ben 
Jonson), smock-loyalty (Dryden), &e. 

* smock-faced, a. Having a feminine 


countenance, appearance, or complexion ; 
smooth-faced, effeminate. 
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smock-frock, s. A garment of coarse 
material, resembling a shirt, worn by farm 
“abourers over their other clothes. 

“He was often introduced into meetings parody 
back doors, with a smock-frock on his buck and a whip 
in his hand.”—JSacau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. vil. 

smock-mill, s. 
A form of windmill 
in which a cap ro- 
tates on a vertical 
axis to present the 
sails towards the 
wind. The term is 
used in contradis- 
tinction to  post- 
mill, is which the 
whole mill rotates 
for a similar pur- 
pose. It is also 
called the Dutch 
mill, as being the 
form most common- 
ly used in Holland 
for pumping. The 
mill in the illustra- 
tion is at Blean, a village near Canterbury. 


* smock-race, s. A race run by women 
for the prize of a fine smock. (North.) 


* smock, v.t. [Smock, s.] To provide with a 
smock ; to clothe or dress in a smock or 
smock-frock. 
“ Though smocked, or furred and purpled.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iv. 228, 

*smock”-léss, *smok-les, a. [Eng. 
smock, s. ; -less.) Wanting a smock ; without 
a smock. 


“smok, s. 


smok’-a-ble, smoke’-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
smoke, Vv. ; -able.] Capable of being smoked ; 
fit to be smoked. 


“The question whether green tobacco can be rendered 
smokeable by any process of drying has yet to be de- 
cided,”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 25, 1886. 


smoke, *smoake, *smok, s. [A.8. smoca, 
from smocen, pa. par. of smedcan = to smoke, 
to reek; cogn. with Dut. smook = smoke ; 
Dan. smodge = to smoke; Ger. schmauch = 
smoke; Irish smwid = vapour, smoke ; much 
= smoke; Wel. mwg = smoke.) 

I, Literally: 

1. Any volatile, and specially any carbona- 
ceous matter escaping from a burning sub- 
stance. When wood or coal is in process of 
combustion, it emits, not merely minute par- 
tizles of unconsumed carbon, but invisible 
gaseous matter. Appliances for consuming 
smoke aim simply at preventing the rise of 
the carbonaceous particles, ignoring the un- 
seen gases. They turn on the furnishing of 
a supply of air containing an abundance of 
oxygen, the absence of which is the reason 
why any carbon escapes unconsumed. 

“And there arose the smok of a great fornace,”"— 

Revelation ix. (1551,) 

2. Something resembling smoke ; a vapour; 

an exhalation. 


“For smoke and dusty vapours of the night.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., ii. 2. 


3. The act of drawing in and puffing out 
the fumes of burning tobacco, 

4, Acigar. (Slang.) 

*5, A chimney. 


“Dublin hath Houses of more than one Smoak,”— 
Petty: Polit. Survey of Ireland, p. 9. 


II. Fig. : Something light, inconsiderable, 
or unimportant; idle talk; mere words; 
vanity, emptiness. 


“This helpless smoke of words,” 
Shakesp. . Rape of Lucrece, 1,027. 


(Slang.) 


SMOCK-MILL. 


(Smock, s.] 


S| Like smoke: Very rapidly. 


smoke-arch, s. 
Steam-eng.: The smoke-box of a locomotive. 


smoke-ball, s. 

Ordn.: A paper shell filled with a composi- 
tion which, when ignited, emits volumes of 
smoke. Smoke-balls are thrown into military 
mines to suffocate working parties, or into 
forts to cover an advance. They have also 
oeen used as signals, 


smoke-bell, s. <A glass bell suspended 
over a gas-light, to intercept the smoke and 
prevent its blackening the ceiling immediately 
over the jet. 

smoke-black, s. Lamp-black obtained 
by deposit of smoke from burning resinous 
material. 


smoke, * smoake, v.i. & t. 


smock—smoking 


smoke -board, s. <A board placed 
against a fireplace to keep sinoke from issuing 
into a room. 


smoke-box, s. 

Steam: 

1. A chamber in which the smoke and 
heated gases of the flues are collected, and 
from which they pass to the chimney, funnel, 
or stack. Some forms of reverting-flue boilers 
have smoke-boxes at each end. 

2. In locomotives, the end of the boiler on 
which the chimney is placed, It receives the 
draught from the tubes. Locomotives with 
inside cylinders have them placed in this box, 
which keeps them and the steani-pipes at a 
high temperature. 


* smoke-cloud, s. A cloud of smoke. 


smoke -condenser, s. An apparatus 
for precipitating the soot and smoke emanat- 
ing from furnaces underground or in other 
confined situations, 


smoke-consumer, s. An apparatus for 
consuming or burning the smoke from a fire. 


smoke -consuming, a. Tending or 
serving to consume or burn smoke; as, @ 
smoke-consuming furnace. 


smoke-dried, a. Dried with smoke. 

smoke-dry, v.t. To dry by hanging up 
in smoke. 

“ Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them.”— 

Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* smoke-farthing, s. 

1, The same as PENTECOSTAL (q.V.). 

2. The same as HEARTH-MONEY (q.V.). 


smoke-fiue, s. A flue or chimney for the 
passage of smoke, 

“Shouted down into the smoke-flue.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, ii, 

smoke-house, * smoak-house, s. 

*1, A dwelling-house with a hearth or 
chimney. 

“The simple smoak-houses are. . . 184,000."—Petty > 

Polit, Survey of Ireland, p. 9. 

2. A building employed for the purpose of 
curing flesh by smoking. It is provided with 
hooks for suspending the pieces of meat, which 
are hung over a smudge or smouldering fire 
kindled at the bottom of the apartment. 


smoke-jack, s, An apparatus for turn- 
ing a roasting-spit by means of a wheel or 
wheels set in motion by a current of ascending 
air in a chimney. 


* smoke-money, * smoke-penny, s. 
The same as SMOKE-SILVER (q.V.). 


smoke-pipe, s. 

1, A metallic chimney ; as that of a loco- 
motive, a stove, or a steamboat. 

*2, A tobacco-pipe; a pipe for smoking 
tobacco, 


smoke-plant, smoke-tree, s. 
Bot. : Rhus Cotinus. 


smoke-sail, s. 

Nauwt.: A sail hoisted befgre the funnel of 
the galley when the ship is anchored head to 
wind, to screen the quarter-deck from the 
smoke, 


*smoke-silver, s. Money formerly paid 
annually to the minister of a parish as a 
modus in lieu of tithe-wood. 

“Lands were held in some places by the payment of 
the sun of sixpence yearly to the sheriff, called smoke- 
silver... .In some manors formerly belonging to 
religious houses there is still paid, as appendant to 
the said manors, the ancient Peter-pence, by the name 
of smoke-money.”—Tomline : Law Dict. 

smoke-stack, s. The term stack is 
properly applied to a brick or stone chimney, 
but is not properly applicable to the funnel 
or furnace chininey rising above the deck of 
a vessel (in which sense, however, it is used 
in America), The term is also sometimes ap- 
plied to the chimney of a locomotive. 


smoke-tight, a. Impervious to smoke; 
not allowing smoke to enter or escape. 


smoke-tree, s. [SMoKE-PLANT.] 


[Smoxg, &.] 
A. [ntransitive: 
1. To emit smoke. 


“The Volcan may casily be known, ... it smoake 
all the day, and in the night it sometimes sends forth 
flames of fire."—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1684). 


smoke’-wood, s. 


smok’-i-ly, adv. 


smok’-i-néss, s. 


——— 


2. To throw off volatile matter in the form 
of vapour or exhalation ; to reek, 


“The horses in the stages that were going out, and 
had come through the City, were smoking so, that the 
outside passengers were invisible.”—Dickens; Pick- 

k, ch. XXXV, 


q Tennyson (Holy Grail, 18) applies this 
verb to the yew, from the blossoms of which 
in spring light clouds of pollen are shaken out 
by puffs of wind. 

“‘O brother, I have seen this yew-tree smoke, 
Spring after spring, for half a hundred years.” 

3. To draw into and expel from the mouth 
the fumes of burning tobacco, from a pipe, 
cigar, or the like. 

“Given more to bibbing and smoaking than the 

duty of his office.”— Wood: Fasti Oxon., za ii. 

*4, To burn; to be kindled. 

“The anger of the Lord shall smoke against that 
man.”—Deut. xxix. 20, 

*5, To raise a dust or smoke by rapid mo- 

tion. 

“Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the field.” 

Dryden: Virgil; dneid vii. 90% 

*6. To smell or hunt out; to detect, to 
suspect. 

“T began to smoke that they were a parcel of mum- 
mers, and wondered that none of the Middlesex 
justices took care to lay some of them by the heela."=— 
Addison: Freeholder, 

*7, To suffer ; to be punished. 


“ Maugre all the world will I keep safe, 
Or some of you shall smoke for it in Rome.” 
Shakesp, : Titus Andronicus, iv. &% 
8. To blush. 


(School slang.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. To apply smoke to, to fonl by smoke; to 
hang up and dry in smoke; to fumigate: as, 
To smoke hams or fish for preservation. 

2. To draw smoke from into the mouth and 
expel it again ; to burn or use in smoking. 

“*Send down word that he’s to spend the change in 

cigars. .. They shan’t be wasted,’ continued Smangle. 
turning to Mr. Pickwick, ‘I'll smoke ’em.’”—Dickens . 
Pickwick, ch, xli. 

3. To drive out or expel by smoke, 
rally with out.) 

*4, To smell out, to find out; to detect. 


“He was first smoked by the old Lurd Lafew—when 
his disguise and he is parted, tell ine what a sprat you 
shall find him.”"—Shukesp, : All's Well, iii. 6. 


* 5, To sneer at, to quiz; to ridicule to the 
face. 


“Thou'rt very smart, my dear. But seo! Smoke 
the Doctor.”—Addison : Drummer, iii. 1. 
(Prov.) 


6. To seek, hunt, or look after. 


(Gene- 


smoke-léss, *smoak-less, a. (Eng. smoke; 


-less.] Having no smoke; emitting no smoke. 


smokeless-powder, s. A form of 
gunpowder now widely coming into use, whose 
value consists in its making very little smoke. 
This is likely to render it of great utility in 
war, since the old kind of powder, if used in 
the modern rapid fire guns, would soon hide 
the combatants within a dense cloud of smoke, 
Various smokeless powders have been devised, 
one of which was used by the Japanese (1895) 
in the war between Japan and China. 


smoke’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. smokeless ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being smokeless ; free- 
dom from smoke, 
“The quality of the coal is stated to exceed any 
in England in oiliness and smokelessness.”—Dailg 
Chronicle, Aug. 12, 1885, 


smok’-ér, s. [Eng. smoke, v.; -er.] 


1. One who dries or preserves by smoke, 

2. One who smokes tobacco, from a pipe, 
cigar, &c. 

3. A smoking-car. 

4. An evening entertainment (originally 
designated as a smoking-concert) at which 
smoking is permitted, 

(Eng. smoke, and wood.) 

Bot. : Clematis Vitalba, the porous stalks of 
which are smoked by children. 


(Eng. smoky; -ly.]) Ina 
smoky manner. 


{Eng. smoky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being smoky, 


ve 


smoking, *smok-yng, pr. par., a, & & 


(Smoke, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Emitting smoke. 

2. Used for smoking; adapted for being 
smoked: as, a smoking mixture. 


3. Used for smoking in; set apart for the 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cilib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», @®=6; ey=a: au=kw. 


“ie cme) 
a Sot ee, 
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nse or accommodation of smokers: 
wmoking carriage, a smoking room. 

C, As substantive: 

1, The act of one who or of that which 
smoxes ; the emission of smoke 5 specifically, 
the act or practice of inhaling and expelling 
from the mouth the fumes of burning tobacco, 
as from a pipe, a cigar, &c. 

*2. The act of quizzing or bantering. 

“ What a smoking did Miss Burney give Mr. Crutch- 

ley."—Mad. D'Arblay: Diary, ii. 69. 

Craide Dome s. <A light ornamental 
cap, resembling a fez, used by smokers and 
others for indoor wear, 


smoking-car, smoking- 
carriage, s. A railroad car set apart for 
the use of smokers. 


smoking-concert, s. [Smoxzr, s., 4.] 


emok’-y, *smoak-ie, a. [Eng. smok(e) ; -y.J 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Emitting smoke, especially in quantity. 
2. Filled with smoke, or with an atmosphere 
resembling smoke, 


“In many a smoky fireside nook 
Of Iceland, in the ancient day.” 
Longfellow: Wayside Inn. (Interlude.) 


3. Subject or liable to be filled with smoke, 
as from a chimney or fire-place. 


“ Once Prince Frederick's Guard 
Sang them in their smoky barracks.” 
Longfellow: To an Old Danish Song-book. 


4. Failing to carry off the smoke properly : 
as, a smoky chimney. 

5, Foul or tarnished with smoke; noisome 
with smoke, 

6. Having the appearance or nature of 
smoke ; dark, obscure. 


“Tf blast poreeusee an with brushing win; 
Sweep up the smoky inists, and vapours pane 
Then woe to mortals!” Philips; Cider, bk. 1. 


*7, Suspicious. 


“He seems a little smoaky.”—Oibber: Provoked 
Husband, ii. 


Il. Bot.: Gray, changing to brown, 


smoky mastiff-bat, s. 

Zool, : Molossus nasutus, from South America 
and the West Indian Islands, It is about six 
inches long, and has fur of a smoky-brown 
colour, Sometimes called Monk-bat (q.v.). 


smoky-quartz, s. [CaIRNGoRM.] 


smoky-urine, s. 

Pathol. : Urine of a dark, smoky colour, and 
highly albuminous, passed in Bright’s disease, 
or tinged by a small quantity of blood in 
hematuria, 


smoky-wainscot, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Leucania 
dmpura. 

smoky-wave, s. 


Entom. : A British geometer moth, Acidalia 
fumata, 


*gmol-deér, v.i. [SMouLpER.] 


smolt, s. (Gael. smal=a spot.] A salmon, 
a year or two old, when it has acquired its 
silvery scales, 


smoor, v.t. [A.S. smorian; Dut. smooren = 
to suffocate; Ger, schmoren = to stew; O. 
Dut. smoor= vapour, fume.] To smother 
(q.v.). (Scotch.) 
“ Duncan could na’ be her death, 
Swelling pity smoor'd his wrath.” 
Burns: Duncan Gray. 
smooth, *smoothe, *smethe, a. & s. 
{A.8. smédhe; cf. O, Dut. smedigh, smijdigh 
=soft; Dut. smijdig = malleable; Ger. ge- 
schmeidig; Dan. smidig = pliable, supple. 
Hence, allied to smith (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Having an even surface; having a sur- 
face so even that no roughness or points are 
perceptible to the touch ; free from roughness 
or asperities. In botany free from asperities 
or hairs, or any sort of unevenness. 

“ As smooth as alabaster.” Shakesp.: Othello, v. 2. 

2. Not hairy. 

“Behold E r 

pode ee beeen, mitt on 

3, Evenly spread, glossy. 


“ Thy sleek, smooth head.” 
. - Midsummer Night's Dream, iv, 1, 


_ 4, Gently flowing; not ruffled, agitated, or 
undulating. 
“The sea being smooth.” Shakesp.: Troilus, 1. 3, 


as, a 


5. Level, plain. 
“ The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger.” 
Shakesp, ? Venus & Adonis, 788, 
6. Uttered without stops, obstruction, or 
hesitation; falling pleasantly on the ear; 
even, not harsh, not rugged; hence, using 
language not harsh or rugged. 


“ When sage Minerva rose. 
From her sweet lips smouth elocution flows.” 
Gay: Fan, iil, L 


7. Without jolt or shock; equable. (Applied 
to motion.) 

8. Free from anything disagreeable or un- 
pleasant ; not alloyed with any painful sensa- 
tion or difficulty. 


“ Smooth and welcome news,” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV.,4.1 


9, Bland, mild, soothing, flattering, fawning. 
“That man, when smoothest he appears, 
Is most to be suspected.” 
Cowper: On Friendship, 

B, As substantive: 

1. The act of making smooth, 

2. That which is smooth ; the smooth part 

of anything. 


“ She put the skins of the kids. .. upon the smooth 
of his neck.’ —Genesis xxvii. 16. 


3. Freedom from hardship or difficulty ; 
ease, comfort. 


** We enjoyed some of those smooths which wipe off 
the roughs of a hunter's life.”—Fie/d, Sept. 25, 1886, 


4, A grass field ; a meadow. (Amer.) 
smooth-blenny, s. [SHanny.] 


smooth-bore, a. & s. 
( i As adj.; The same as SmMooTH-BORED 
q.V.). 

B. As subst. A gun having a smooth-bored 
barrel, as distinguished from a rifle. 


smooth-bored, a. Having a smooth 
bore, as distinguished from rifled, 


smooth-chinned, a. Beardless, 
smooth-dab, s. [SmEAR-pDaB.] 


* smooth-dittied, a. Sweetly end 
smoothly sung or played; having a smooth, 
flowing melody. (Milton ; Comus, 86.) 


smooth-faced, a. 

1, Having a smooth face 3 beardless. 

2. Having a mild, soft, bland, or winning 
look. 

3. Having a fawning or insinuating look, 

4, Havingasmooth face or surface in general, 


smooth-file, s. 

1. A finishing-file, whose teeth are of a 
grade of coarseness between the second-cut 
and the dead-smooth, [RouGuH-FiLE.] 

2. The rubbing-tool used by the needle- 
maker in pressing and rolling a pack of wires 
cut for needles, to take out of them the bend 
they have acquired by the coiling of the wire. 


smooth-grained, a. Smooth in the 
grain, as wood or stone, 

“ Smooth-grained, and proper for the turner’s trade.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 631, 

smooth-hound, s. 

Ichthy. : Mustelus levis, about three feet 
long, said to be used for food in the Hebrides. 
Its skin is much smoother and softer than the 
skins of other British sharks, 


* smooth-paced, a. Having a smooth, 
easy pace; moving or flowing easily, readily, 
and smoothly. 


** Remarks which none did e’er disclose 
In smooth-pac'd verse or hobbling prose.” 
Prior: Alma, iii. 144, 


smooth-plane, s. A smoothing plane. 


smooth-serranus, s. 

Ichthy. : Serranus cabrilla, common in the 
Mediterranean, reaching southward to Madeira. 
The view, sanctioned by Cuvier, that this fish 
is hermaphrodite, one lobe of the roe consist- 
ing of ova and the other of milt, is probably 
an error, due to some peculiarities in the 
reproductive apparatus, 


smooth-shaven, a. Cut orcliptsmooth; 
made smooth by cutting or mowing.- (Milton: 
Il Penseroso, 68.) 


smooth-snake, s, 

Zool. : Coronella levis (or austriaca), called 
also the Austrian Snake, common in Southern 
‘and Central Europe, and occasionally observed 
in the western section. It is about two feet 
long, shiny brown with irregular patches of 
black, yellow mark on back and sides of head, 
under surface yellowish with black spots. 


smooth-sole, s. 

Ichthy.: Arnoglossus laterna, the Megrim, 
or Scald-fish, a small species, four or five 
inches long, common in the Mediterranean, 
and extending to the north coast of the Eng- 
lish Channel. 


smooth-spoken, a. Having a smooth, 
plausible tongue, 


smooth-tongued, a. 
plausible, flattering. 

“He was smooth-tongued, @ good ‘ds, a 
seldom lost his a arpaperba tale oe, ean Bull. 

smooth-winged swallows, «. pl. 

Ornith, : The sub-family Hirundinidx, 


smoé6th, v.t. &%, [A.S.smédhian.] [Smooru, a.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make smooth; to make level on the 
surface by any means, 
“To smooth the ice.” Shakesp.: King John, iv. % 
2. To free from obstruction ; to make easy. 


“ Smooth my passage to the realms of day.” 
Pope; Eloisa to Abelard, 32%, 


8. To free from harshness ; to make smooth 
and flowing. 


“In their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones.” 
Milton: P. Ln, VY. 62% 


* 4, To soften; to palliate, to colour. 


“ Had it been a stranger, not my child, 
To smooth his fault, I would have been more mild.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., i. 


* 5, To soften, to quiet, to allay, to calm. 


“ Smooth every passion.” 
Shakesp, * Lear, ii, 2. 


*6. To soften with blandishments; to 
flatter, to humour, 


** Smooth and speak him fair.” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, V. & 


* 7, To ease, to regulate. 


“ Restor'd it soon will be ; the mean’s prepar’d, 
The difficulty smooth’d, the aang es shar'd.” 
‘yden, (Todd) 


* 8. To work up into a soft, uniform mass, 


“It brings up seat into the mouth that which ig 
had swallowed, and chewing it, grinds and smoothe it,’ 
Ray: On the Creation, 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To become smooth; to settle down; t 
become calm, 

“ The falls were smoothing down,.”—Field, Dec. 6, 1884 

*2,. To use blandishments; to flatter, to 
cajole, to be insinuating. 

“ Smooth, deceive, and cog.” 
Shakesp,.: Richard ITI., 1, & 
* smodth’-en, v.t. [Eng. smooth; -en.] To 

make smooth ; to smooth. 


“With edged grooving tools they cut down and 
smoothen the extuberances left."—Mozon: Mech, Exer- 


smoéth’-ér, s. [Eng. smooth, v.3 -er.] 
1. One who or that which makes smooth, 


“ The bleachers and smoothers of the linen "—Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. i, 


* 2. A flatterer. 
“ My claw-backs, my soothers, my parasites.”— 
Urquhart; Rabelais, bk. iii, ch. ili. 
smooth’-ing, pr. par. ora, [Smoorn, v.] 


* smoothing-box, s. A box-iron. 

“* Smoothing-boxes, Buckles, Steels, and Awls."— 
Money Masters All Things, p. 76 (1698). 

smoothing-iron, s. A domestic imple- 
ment, used in the laundry to smooth (iron) 
linen. It is heated by placing on a stove, b 
a gas jet, by a hot iron or charcoal fire Minsk 
within it. 


smoothing-mill, s. 
smoothing-plane, s. 


Joinery: A short plane, finely set, for finish- 
ing. It is 74 inches long. 


smoothing-stone, s. A substitute fora 
smoothing-iron, made of steatite, attached te 
a plate and handle of metal. 


smooth’-ly, *smothe-ly, adv. [Eng. 
smooth, a ; -ly.] 
J. In a@ smooth manner; not roughly; 
evenly; with even flow or motion; not 
harshly or ruggedly. 


“ O'er the calm Ionian smooth7y sails,” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses xv. 


2. Without obstruction or difficulty ; easily, 
readily. 

3. With soft, bland, plausible, or insinuating 
language. 

*4, Mildly, innocently; especially with 
affected mildness or innocence, 


Soft of speech ; 


(PoLiIsHING-MILL.) 


boll, béy; péut, jw; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 


a 
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smooth’-néss, s. [Eng. smooth ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being smooth ; 
freedom from roughness, inequalities, or asper- 
ities ; evenness of surface. 


“ How wit and virtue from within 
Sent out a smoothness o'er the skin.” 
Swift: To Dr. Sheridan, 


2, Freedom from jolt or shock; evenness ¢ 
as, the smoothness of motion. 

3. Softness or mildness to the palate: as, 
the smoothness of wine. 

4, Softness or sweetness of numbers; easy 
flow of words. 

“Virgil, though smooth, where smoothness is re- 

uired, is so far from atfecting it, that he rather dis- 

ains it."—Dryden. (Todd.) 

5, Mildness or gentleness of speech; bland- 
ness of nanners : especially assumed or hypo- 
critical mildness, 

“ She is too subtle for thee ; and her smoothness, 

Her very silence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, 1. 8. 
smorz-a’-to, smorz-an’-do (z as tz), adv. 
[Ital = smothered.] 

Music: A direction that the passage over 
which it is placed is to be played so as to 
gradually fade or die away. 


smote, pret. of v. [SmitTE, v.]} 


*smoterlich, a. [Smut.] Smutty, dirty, 
wanton. 


smoth’-ér, * smor-ther, * smor-thre, 
* smor-thur, * smud-der, v.t. & i. (A.S. 
smorian = to choke, to stifle; Dut. smooren.] 
[Smoor.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To suffocate or destroy the life of by 
eausing smoke or dust to enter the lungs; to 
suffocate by covering up closely and excluding 
air from ; to stifle. 


“This is the place in which my dear husband had 
like to have been smothered with mud.”—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. ii. 


2. To cover closely up: as, To smother a 
e. 


3. To suppress, to stifle, to conceal, to ex- 
tinguish. 
“ Noticed with a smother'd sigh.” 

am Byron: Parisina, xx. 
* B, Intransitive: 
1. To be suffocated or stifled. 


2. To suffocate, to stifle. 


* The smothering clouds of poisoned air,” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, tii, $8, 


3. To smoke without vent ; to smoulder. 


“Hay and straw have a very low degree of heat i 
but yet close and smothering, and which drieth not,’ 
~—Bucon: Nat. Hist. 


4, To be suppressed or kept close. 

“A man had better talk to a post than let his 
thoughts lie smoking and smothering.”—Collier: Of 
Friendship, 

*sm6th’-ér, s. [Smorunr, v.] 

1. Smoke; thick dust; thick and suffo- 

cating smoke: hence, confusion. 


“Thus must I from the smoke into the smother, 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, 2 


2. A state of suppression. 

“ Therefore men should procure to know more, and 
not to keep their suspicions in smother.”—Bacon: 
Essays ; Of Suspicion. 

* smother-fly, s. A popular name for an 

unidentified species of Aphis. 

“The people of the village were surprised by a 
shower of aphides, or smother-jlies, which fell in 
these parts.”—White: Selborne, let. iii, 

smoth’-éred, pa. par. ora. (SMOTHER, v.] . 
smothered-mate, s. 


Chess: A form of mate only possible when 
the king is surrounded by his own men and 
check is given by a knight. 


*smoth’-ér-i-néss, s. (Eng. smothery; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being smothery. 


3smoth’-6r-ing, pr. par. or a. [SMOTHER, v.] 


* smoth’-ér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. smothering; 
-ly.) In asmothering manner; suffocatingly, 
suppressingly. 

smoth’-ér-¥y, a. [Eng. smother; -y.] 

1, Tending to smother ; stifling, suffocating. 
2. Full of smother or dust. 


*smouch, v.t. [Prob. allied to smack (2), v. 
(q.v.).] To kiss, to embrace, to buss. 


“ What bussing, what smouching and slabbering one 
of another.”—Stubbes: Anatomy of Abuses, p. 114 = 


smoul’-der, smol’-dér, * smool-der, v.t. 
& i. [SMOULDER, s.] 

A. Trans.: To suffocate, to smother, to 
choke. 

“They preassed forward vnder their ensignes, bear- 
ing downe such as stoode in their way, and with their 
owne fire smooldered and burnt them to ashes,”— 
Holinshed: Historie of Englund, bk. iv., ch. ix. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit.: To burn and smoke without vent 
or flame. 

2. Fig.: To exist in a suppressed state ; to 
burn inwardly without outward sign or indica- 
tions, as a thought, a passion, or the like. 

“ Still, though thy sire the peace renewed, 
Smoulders in Roderick’s breast the feud.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii. 15. 
*smdul’-dér, * smol-dér, s. [The same 
word as smother (q.v.); cf. Low Ger. smélen, 
smelen = to smoulder.] Smoke, smother. 


“The smoulder stops our nose with stench.” 
Gascoigne; Maske for Viscount Mountacute, 


* smoul’-dry, a. (Eng. smoulder ; -y.] Smoth- 
ery, suffocating, smouldering. 
“Through smouldry cloud of duskish stinckingsmoke,” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. vii. 13. 


*smouatch, v.t. [Smoucn.] 
smige, smuige, s, [Musx (3), .] 


smudge, * smoge, v.t. [Dan. smuds= filth; 
smudse = to soil, to dirty ; Ger. schmutz = smut; 
schmutzen = to smudge.) (Smut, s., SmutcuH.] 
j. To smear or stain with dirt or filth; to 
blacken with smoke ; to stain, to sully. 


“The hunted fox, smudged and bedraggled, was 
viewed away.”—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 


2. To stifle, to suffocate. (Prov.) 
*3. To smoke; to dry with smoke. 


“Tn the craft of catching or taking it [the herring] 
and smudging it.”—Nashe > Lenten Stuffe. 


smudge, s. [Smunaz, v.] 
1, A foul spot, a stain, a smear, 


“ Anybody can make a dark smudge with the neces- 
sary amount of labour.”"—Scribner's Magazine, August, 
1880, p. 592. 


2. A suffocating smoke. (Prov.) 

3. A heap of damp combustibles, partially 
ignited, placed on the windward side of a 
house, tent, &c,, so as to raise a dense smoke 
to keep off mosquitoes. (Amer.) 


smudge-coal, s. A miner’s name for 
coal which has been partially deprived of its 
bitumen by coming in contact with trap- 
dykes, &c., in a state of heat, and so been 
converted into a kind of natural coke. Called 
also Blind-coal, Stone-coal. 


smiidg-¥, a. (Eng. smudg(c); -y.] Smudged, 
smeary. 


“With smudgy telegrams in their hands.”—St, 
James's Gazette, April 7, 1886. 


smug, *smoog, a. [Dan. smuk= pretty, 
fine, fair; O. Sw. smuck = elegant, fine, fair ; 
Sw. smycka = to adorn; Low Ger. smuk= 
neat, trim ; Ger. schmuck (a.) = trim, spruce ; 
(s.) = ornament.] Neat, trim, spruce, fine ; 
affectedly neat in dress. 
“ Like a smug bridegroom.” Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 6 


smug-faced, a. Having a smug or pre- 
cise face ; prim-faced. 


smig, * smugge, v.t. [Smuc, a.] 
1, To make smug or spruce ; to dress up, 
“ Studiously sweetened, smuged with oil.” 
Chapman; Homer; Odyssey X. 
2. To hush up. (Slang.) 


“She wanted a guarantee that the case should be 
emuaged, or, in other words, compromised.”— Morning 
Chronicle, Oct. 8, 1857. 


smiig, a. iA contract. of smuggle (q.v.).] (See 
compound. 


smug-boat, s. <A contraband boat on 
the coast of China ; an opium boat. 


smiig’-gile, vt. & t [Dan. smugle; ¢ smug 
= in secret, privately; smughandel = coutra- 
band trade; cf. Dan. smége=a narrow pas- 
sage; Sw. smuga =a lurking-hole ; Icel. smuga 
=a hole to creep throughs smjuga (pa. t. 
smaug, pl. smugu, pa. par. smoginn) =to creep 5 
A.S. smedgan, smviigan = to creep.) 

A, Transitive: ; 


1, Lit. : To import or export secretly, and 
against the law ; to import or export without 
paying the duties imposed by law. 

ina ot the greatest renee to Lung te that pet 

a single icle was smaggle ~ 
=atok 2 First Voyages, Be, ch. pias fone: 


2. Fig.: To convey, manage, or introduce 
clandestinely. 


“He never scamped his lesson or smuggled ci 
into the dormitory.”—St. James's Guzette, aka 6, 1887, 


B. Intrans. : To practise smuggling. 


smiug-glér, s. [Eng. smuggl(e) ; -er.] 


1. One who smuggles; one who imports or 
exports contraband or dutiable goods secretly 
Hae without paying the duties imposed by 
aw. 

“The most hazardous of all trades, that of a smug 

gler.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. x. 


2. A vessel employed in smuggling goods. 


smitg’-gling, pr. par., a., & s. [SmuGGLE.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 
_ C. As subst. : The act or practice of import- 
ing or exporting contraband ordutiable goods 
secretly and without paying the duties im- 
posed by law ; the act or practice of defraud- 
ing the revenue by importing or exporting 
goods clandestinely without payment of the 
duties imposed on them. Smuggling is a 
serious offense in many countries, being 
punishable here by a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment, beside confiscation of the contraband 
goods. In England, by the Act 19 Geo. III. 
c. 24, it was constituted felony without benefit 
of clergy, but is now punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, 


* smig-ly, smitig-gly, adv. [Eng. smug; 


-ly.) In a smug manner; neatly, sprucely, 
finely. 


smig’-néss, s. (Eng. smug; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being smug; spruceness, 
neatness, 


smitl-kin, s. [Htym. doubtful.) An Irish 


brass coin, value jd., current in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 


*smu’-ly, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Looking 


smoothly demure, 


smit, s. [Properly smutch (q.v.); ef. Sw. smet 


= grease, filth; smeta = to bedaub; smitia= 
contagion ; smitte = to infect; Dan. smitie = 
contagion.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : A spot made with soot or coal; the 
foul matter itself; a particle of soot. 
“ The steam of lamps still hanging on her cheeks 
In ropy smut.” Dryden; Juvenal, sat, vi. 
2. Fig.: Obscene or ribald language ; ob- 
scenity, ribaldry. 
““Spite,.or smut, ‘h , or blasphemies.” 
4 Or MNT Pope : Sattres., Aral.) 
II. Botany: 


1. Dust-brand; a fungus, Ustilago segetum 
(or Carbo), which attacks the ears of barley, 
oats, and rye, but 
is seldom found on 
wheat. In appear- 
ance it resembles 
bunt, but it is in- 
odorous. When 
examined microsco- 
pically, the black 
powder is found to 
consist of round 
spores, smaller 
than those of bunt 
and without reticu- 
lations. It has been SPORES OF SMUT, 
ascertained that 
one square inch of surface would contain nab 
less than eight millions of spores. 


“Farmers have suffered by amy wheat, when 
such will not sell for above five shillings a bushe] i 
whereas that which is free from smut will sell for ten. 
—Mortimer: Husbandry, 


2. Tilletia caries, 

smut-ball, s. 

Bot.: (1) Lycoperdon Bovista; (2) Tilletia 
caries. 


smut, vt. &¢ [Suvr, s.] 


A. Transitive: 
1. To stain, soil, or mark with smut; te 
blacken or stain with coal, soot, or the like. 

“Clotho had her fingers smutted in snuffing the 
candle.”—Howell; Letters, bk. ii., let. i. 

2. Toaffect with the disease known as smut 

“Men or boys shonld go through the crops, armed 
with scissors, by which they are to clip off the smutted 
heads, and let them fall to the ground, '—Smithson: 
Useful Book for Farmers, p. 25. 

*3, To blacken, to stain, to taint, to tarnish. 


“He is far from heing smutted with the soil of 
atheism.”—Jsfore. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6é, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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*4, To make obscene. 


“ Another smuts his scene,” 
Steele: Conscious Lovers, (Prol.) 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To gather smut; to be converted into 
smut ; to be attacked by smut. 


“White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears 
@ very good crop, and seldom smuts.”—Aortimer: 
Husbundry. 


2. To give off smut ; to crock. 


smiutch, vt. (Sw. smuts= smut, dirt, filth ; 
smutsa=to dirt, to sully; Dan. smuds= 
filth ; smwdse=to soil, to dirty.] [Smupce, 
Smut.] To blacken or soil with smoke, soot, 
or coal; to smudge. 


“What? Has’'t smutched thy nose?”—Shukesp. + 
Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


smitch, *smutche, s. [Smurcu, v] A 
foul spot or mark ; a stain, a smudge, 
“ Here and there an ugly smutch appears.” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 608. 
smit-mill, s. (Eng. smut, and mill.) A 
machine for cleansing grain from smut or 
mildew. 


smiit-ti-ly, adv. (Eng. smutty; -ly.] 
1, In a smutty manner; blackly, foully. 


2. In an obscene manner; with obscene or 
filthy language. (Tatler, No. 269.) 


smit-ti-néss, s, [Eng. smutty; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being smutty; 
the quality or state of being soiled or foul, as 
with smut; the state of being affected with 
smut, 


“My vines and peaches, upon my best south walls, 
ee apt to a soot or smuttiness upon their leaves.” 
lemple. 


2. Obscenity or filthiness of language; smut. 


“ Smuttiness is a fault in behaviour, as well es in 
seligion,”—Collier: English Stage, p. & 


smutty, a. (Eng. smut; -y.] 
1. Soiled with smut, coal, soot, or the like. 
“ Lilies still are lilies 
Pulled by smutty bends.” 
E. 8. Browning: Aurora Leigh, ttt, 

2, Affected with smut or mildew. 

“Smutty corn will sell dearer at one time than the 

clean at another.”— Locke. 

3. Obscene, filthy, ribald. 

“The smutty joke, ridiculously lewd.” 
Smollett: Advice, 172. 
gmyn-thiir’-i-dzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. smyn- 
thur(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idce.] 

Zool.: A family of Collembola (q.v.). An- 
tenuz four-jointed, terminal segment long, 
ringed; saltatory appendage composed of a 
basal portion and two arms; traches well 
developed, There is but one genus, Smyn- 
thurus, with several species. 


smyn-thir’-us, s. [A miswriting for smin- 
thurus, from Gr. optv8os (sminthos) = a mouse, 
and ovpa (owra)=a tail.) [SMYNTHURID&,]) 


smyr’-ni-dze (yr as ir), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
smyrn(ium); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A family of Apiaceee. (Lindley.) 


smyr—ni-tim (yr asin), s. [Lat. smyrnion ; 
Gr. cpvpviov (smurnion) = alexanders (see 
def.), the seeds of which taste like those of 
myrrh ; cuvpva (smurna) = myrrh.]} 

Bot.: Alexanders (q.v.); the typical genus 
of Smymnide (q.v.). Umbels compound ; 
bracts and bractioles few or wanting; calyx- 
teeth minute or absent; petals lanceolate or 
elliptical, with an inflected point; fryit of 
two nearly globose lobes or ecarpels, each 
with three dorsal, prominent, sharp ribs, 
the two lateral ribs obsolete ; vittez several. 
Six or seyen species, from the north temperate 
zone of the eastern hemisphere. 


smy-tér-ie, smyt’-rie, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A numerous collection of small indi- 
viduals. (Scotch.) 


snack, snak, s. [The same word as snatch 

(q.v.). A snack is lit. a snatch or thing 
snutched up.) 

*1. A snatch or snap, as of a dog’s jaws. 
(Douglas: Virgil ; Aineid xii. 754.) 

2. A share, a part, a portion. Now only 
meee in the phrase to go snacks, i.e., to have a 
share. 


“ All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At last he whispers, ‘Do and we go snacks.” 
Pope; Satires. (Prol.) 
3. A slight, hasty repast; a portion of 
food that can be eaten in haste. — 


* snack, v.t. [SNack, s.] To go snacks in, 
to share, 


“He and his comrades coming to an inn to snack 
Hee booty."—Smith: Lives of Highwaymen, i. 85. 
1719. 

snic’-dt, s. [Acorrupt. of syngnathus (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : Syngnathus acus, the Great Pipe- 

fish. 


snack-ét, s. [Snecket.) 


snif’-fle, s. (Short forsnafle-piece, from Dut. 
snvel = a horse’s muzzle; O, Dut. snabel, 
snavel, dimin. of snabbe, snebbe=the bill of 
a bird; Ger. schnabel = bill, snout.)} 

Harness: A bridle-bit with a joint in the 
middle, rings at the ends for the attachment 
of the reins, without branches, but in some 
eases having cheeks (side-bars) to keep the 
rings from getting inside the mouth of the 
horse. They are called jointed, twisted, or 
double-mouth snafiles, according to the con- 
struction. 


**Tn all the northern counties here, 
Whose word is Snaffie, spur, and spear, 
Thou wert the best to follow gear.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v.29. 


snaffle-bit, s. A snafile (q.v.). 


snaffle, v.¢. [Snarrie, s.] To bridle; to 
hold or manage with or as with a bridle, 
“ Like horses snaffled with the bits 
Of fancie, feare, or doubts.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 895. 
*snaft, s. (Prob. connected with snuff, v.] 
The wick of a candle. 


snag, s. (Gael. snagair=to carve or whittle 
away wood with a knife ; snaigh = to hew, to 
cut down; Ir. snaigh = a hewing, a cutting ; 
Icel. snagi =a clothes-peg.] 

1, A stumpy base of a branch left in 
pruning ; a branch broken off a tree; a knot, 
& protuberance, 

“The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a staff, all full of little snags, 
She did disport,” Spenser: F. Q., 11., xi. 23. 

*2. A contemptuous expression fora long, 
ugly, irregular tooth; a snag-tooth. 


“Tn China none hold women sweet, 
Except their snags are black as jet.” 
Prior: Alma, Ki, 428, 


3. The trunk of a large tree firmly fixed to 
the bottom of a river at one end, and rising at 
the other to or nearly to the surface, by 
which steamboats, &c., are often pierced and 
sunk, 


“We paddled a good four miles to the outlet of the 
lake, carefully avoiding the many snags of sunken 
timber."—Scribner's Mugazine, Aug., 1877, DP. 497. 


4, A local name for Prunus spinosa. 


snag-boat, s. Asteam-boat with hoisting 
apparatus, employed on the western rivers of 
America for removing snags. 


snag-tooth, s. [Swac, s. 2.] 


*sniig (1), v.t. [Prob. connected with snatch 
(q.v.).] To snap, to cavil. 


“ Beware of snagging and snarling at God’s secrets.” 
Rogers: Naaman the Syrian, p. 14. 


snag (2), v.t. [SNaa, s.] 

1. To trim by lopping branches; to trim 
or cut the branches, knots, or protuberances 
from, as from the stem of a tree. 

2. To injure or destroy by running against 
a snag, or the trunk or branches of a sunken 
tree: as, To snag a steamboat. (Amer.) 


snagged, a. (Eng. snag,s.; -ed.] Full of or 
covered with snags or short stumps or points ; 
full of knots. 
“The eye reposes on a secret bridge, 
Half gray, half snagg'd with ivy to its ridge.” 
Wordsworth: Evening Walk. 
snag’-gy, a. [Eng. snag, s.; -y.] 
1. Lit.: Full of or abounding with snags; 
snagged, gnarled. 
*« His stalking steps are stay’d 
Upon a snaggy oak.” Spenser: F, Q., 1. vii. 10. 
2. Fig.; Il-tempered. (Tennyson: Northern 
Cobbler.) 


snail, *snayle, *snegge, s. [A.8. snegl, 
snegel, a dimin. from snaca =a snake (q.v.) ; 
Sw. sndcka ; Ger. schnecke ; Icel. snigill ; Dan. 
snegl.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as II. 4, 
“Bearing his pawn-laid hands upon his backe 
As snailes their shells, or pedlers do their packe.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 2. 
_+ 2, A drone; a slow-moving person. [SLua 
@)) &, Tidy 


*3. A tortoise; hence the name of an an- 
cient military engine, called also a Testudo, 
(Maundeville.) 

II. Technically : 

1, Bot. ; The same as SNAIL-c’ CvER (q.V.). 

2. Horol.: A flat piece of n..cal of spirally- 
curved outline, used for lifting a movable 
part, as the hammer-tail of a strikirg clock. 

3. Mach. ; A spiral cam. 

4, Zool. : Any individual of the family Heli- 
cide. The foot of the animal is long, pointed 
behind, head with four retractile tentacles 
(of which the anterior pair are the larger), at 
the tops of which the eyes are situated; 
mouth with a strong horny upper mandible ; 
the tongue broad and oblong, armed with 
numerous rows of small teeth. Snails are 
shell-bearing, pulmoniferous molluscs, univer- 
sally distributed, feeding chiefly on vegetable 
substances, and causing great damage to gar- 
den crops. They are most active in warm, 
moist weather. At the approach of winter, 
or during a season of drought, they close the 
mouth of their shell with an epiphragm of 
hardened mucus, and become inactive and 
torpid. They possess in a high degree the 
power of repairing injuries both to the shell 
and to the soft parts. Helix pomatia, the Edible 
Snail of Europe, was a favorite article of food 
with the ancient Romans, and is still much 
esteemed as an article of food in Southern 
Europe. H. aspera is also eaten. Snails are 
found in nearly every part of the earth, several 
thousand species having been described. 


** Snails boiled in milk are popularly regarded as a 
remedy for diseases of the chest, and for this purpose 
they are brought to Covent Garden market,”—Cham- 
bers’ Cyclop., viii. 785. 


snail-clover, s. 
snail-fish, s. 
Ichthy. : A popular name for Liparis lineatus 


and L. montagui, the two British species of 
the genus. 


snail-flower, s. 

Bot. : Phaseolus Caracalla, The specific name © 
was given it by the Portuguese, who first 
brought it from South America, from the 
resemblance of the flower to the Gallic mantle 
so called, from which the Emperor Caracalla 
was named or nicknamed. It is cultivated in 
gardens in India. 


snail-like, a. & adv. 

A. As adj.: Resembling a snail; moving 
very slowly. 

B, As adv. ; Like a snail; in manner of a 
snail; very slowly. 


snail-movement, s. 


Mach.: A name sometimes given to the 
eccentric of a steam-engine. 


* snail-paced, a. Moving very slowly, 
like a snail. 


“Impotent and snail-paced beggary.” 
Shakesp..; Richard LIT, iv. & 


snail-plant, s. 

Bot.: (1) Medicago scutellata, called also 
Snail-clover and Snail-trefoil; (2) Medicago 
Heliz, the legumes of which in their spiral con- 
volutions resemble snails of the genus Helix. 


snail-shell, s. The shell or covering of a 
snail. 


snail-slow, a. Slow, lazy. 
“ Snail-slow in profit.’ 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, it. & 
snail-trefoil, s. [Snatt-Piant (1).] 


snail-wheel, s. 

Horol.: A wheel having an edge formed in 
twelve steps, arranged spirally, the positions 
of which determine the number of strokes of 
the hammer on the bell. The snail is placed 
on the arbor of the twelve-hour wheel. 


snail’s gallop, s. Motion or progress so 
slow as to be almost imperceptible. 
“You goa snail's gallop.”—Bailey : Erasmus, p, 41, 


* snail, v.i. & t. [SNat, s.] 
A. Intrans, : To move slowly. 
' pees on as we did before,”"—Richardson : Clarissa, 
v. 124, 


[SNAIL-PLANT, (1).] 


B. Trans. : To curve, to wind. (Sylvester: 
Creation, sixth day, first week, 637.) 


*snail’-ér-y, s. [Eng. snail, s. ; -ery.] Aplace 
where snails are reared or fattened. 
“The numerous Continental snailertes where the 
apple-snail is cultivated for home consumption or for 
the market."—St. James's Gazette, May 28, 1886, 


re boil, béy; péut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
- -@lan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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anake, s. [A.S. snaca, from snican (pa. t. 
sndc, pa. par. snicen) = to sueak (q.v.); cogn. 
with Icel. sndkr, snékr; Dan. snog; Sw. snok ; 
Bansc. naga.) 

Zool.: A serpent; any member of the rep- 
tilian family Ophidia; specially marked by 
the absence of limbs, and by their slender, 
elongated shape. ‘This shape is probably an 
adaptation to their habit of creeping through 
crevices and among dense herbage, conceal- 
ment being one of the characteristics of this 
family of animals. They may be broadly 
distinguished into tree snakes, usually green 
in color, slender in body, and active in motion ; 
water snakes, found both in fresh and salt 
water; burrowing snakes, with rigid cylin- 
drical bodies and narrow mouths; and ground 
snakes, to which class the majority of species 
belong. They are covered with scales, which 
ventrally are developed into strong shields, 
These shields are essential to the life of the 
animal, for to each of them is attached a pair 
of ribs, and by their grip on the ground the 
animal moves. The number of vertebrae is 
very great, in some of the pythons more than 
four hundred. Many snakes are poisonous, the 
poison being conveyed through a hollow fang to 
the blood of the victim. They vary greatly in 
size. The number of species is variously esti- 
mated at from 1000 to 1800. 

¥ A snake in the grass: A secret enemy. 
(Cf. Virgil: Eel. iii, 93.) 

snake-bird, snake-neck, s. 

Ornith.: Any individual of the genus 
Plotus (q.v.). (See extract, and illustration 
under Darter.] 


“They are also called Snake-necks, from the habit 
they have of swimming with the body submerged, 
and only the neck exposed above the water, so that 
they really look not unlike a snake coming along.”— 
Cassell's Nat. Hist., iv. 200. 


snake-boat, s. [PAMBANMANCHE.] 


snake-cane, s. 

Bot. : Kunthia montana, 

snake-charmer, s. [SERPENT-CHARMER. ] 

snake-charming, s. [SERPENT-CHARM- 
ING.} 

* snake-eel, s. 

Ichthy.: A popular name for Ophiurus, 
an old genus of Murenide, in which the 
extremity of the tail was free, and not sur- 
rounded by a fin. 

snake-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : The genus Cepola, 


snake-fly, s. [RHAPHIDIA.] 


snake-gourd, s. 
Bot. : The genus Trichosanthes, 


snake-head, s. 

1, Bot. : (SNAKE'S HEAD]. 

2. The end of a flat rail formerly used on 
American railways, which was sometimes 
loosened and thrown up by the carriage 
wheels, and frequently entered the bodies of 
the carriages, to the great danger of the 
passengers. 

snake-headed tortoises, s. pl. 

Zool.« The genus Hydromedusa, from Monte 
Video, Buenos Ayres, and southern Brazil. 
The buckler is large and flat, the neck and the 
head long and pointed. 

snake-line, s. 

Naut.:; Line used in worming a rope. 

+ snake-lizard, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): Lizards without visible limbs, 
as Amphisbsena, Anguis, and Pseudopus. 

snake-moss, s. 

Bot. : Lycopodium clavatum. 


snake-neck, s. [SNakeE-BIRD.] 
snake-nut, s. 

Bot.: Ophiocaryon paradoxum. 
snake-piece, s. 

Naut.: The same as Pointer (q.v.). 


snake-poison nut, s. [SNAKE-woon, 3.] 


snake-rat, s. 
Zool. : (See extract). 


“Some snake-rats (Mus alexandrinus) escaped in the 
Zoological Gardens of London, and for a jong time 
afterwards the keepers frequently caught cross-bred 
Tats, at first half-breeds, afterwards with less and less 
of the character of the snake-rat, till at length all 
traces of it disappeared."—Darwin: Var. of Anim. & 
Plants, ii. 87. 


snake—snap 


snake-seed, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Ophiospermum, 


snake-stone, s. 

1. A popular name for any species of Am- 
monite (q.v.). 

2. A kind of hone or whetstone occurring in 
Scotland. 

3. The name given to any substance ap- 
plied as a specific to snake-bites in various 
countries, ‘Three which had been used in 
Ceylon were submitted to Faraday for analysis. 
One proved to be a piece of animal charcoal, 
the second was chalk, and the third was of 
a vegetable nature, and resembled a bezoar. 
Only the first could have any effect, ana, 
possibly, animal charcoal, if instantaneously 
applied, may be sufliciently porous and ab- 
sorbent to extract the venom from a recent 
wound before it can be carried into the 
system. (Tennent: Ceylon, ed. 3rd, i. 200.) 

4. A local name for a spindle-whorl (q.v.) 
(See extract.) 


“In Harris & Lewis the distaff and spindle are still 
in common use, and yet the original intention of the 
stone spindle-whorls, which occur there and elsewhere, 
appears to be unknown. They are called clach- 
nathrach, adder-stones, or snake-stones, and have an 
origin assigned them much like the ovum anguinum 
of Pliny."—Lvans: Ancient Stone Implements, p. 391. 


snake-tail, s. [SNAKE’s TAIL.] 
snake-worship, s. 


(q.v.). 

“The name of Nagpur, and the number of non- 
Aryan families which claim a Nagbanst connection, 
seems to show that snake-worship formerly existed in 
ECE oe W. W. Hunter: Imp, Gazetteer of India, 

. 861. 

snake’s beard, s. 


Bot. : The genus Ophiopogon. 


snake’s flower, s. 
Bot. : Lychnis vespertina, 


snake’s head, s. 

Botany: 

1. Fritillaria Meleagris ; so named from the 
chequered markings on the petals, like the 
scales on a snake’s head. (Prior.) 

2. The genus Chelone. (Amer.) 

Snake’s head Iris: (Irts, 4]. 


snake's tail, s. 

Bot, : Rottbollia incurvata. Called also Lep- 
turus incurvatus and L. incurvus. Named 
from its cylindrical spikes. (Prior.) 

snake’s tongue, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genus Ophioglossum; (2) The 
genus Lygodium. 

snake, v.t. & i. (SNAKE, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : To drag or haul, as a snake, 
fromitshole. (Frequently with out.) (Amer.) 

2. Naut.: To wind round spirally, as a large 
rope with a smaller one, or with cord, the 
small ropes lying in the indentations between 
the strands of the larger one; to worm, 
[SNakinG.] 

B. Intrans.: To wind or crawl like a snake; 
to move with serpentine motion. 

“Laced about with snaking silver brooks.” 

Sylvester: Creation, seventh day, first wk., 81. 
snake'-rodt, s. 

Botany : 

1. Polygonum Bistorta. [Bristort.] 

2. Polygala senega. [SENEGA.] 

3. Aristolochia serpentaria, [ARISTOLOCHIA.] 

4. The genus Ophiorhiza. 


snake’-weed, +snake’-wort, s. 
snake, and weed or wort.] 
Bot.: (1) Polygonum Fagopyrum (Britten & 
Holland); (2) P. Bistorta. Named from its 
writhed roots, (Prior.) 


snake’-wood, s. 

Botany: 

1. The genus Ophioxylon (q.v.). 

2. Brosimum Aubletii; called also Pira- 
tinera guianensis; an Artocarpad, sixty to 
seventy feet high, growing in Brazil. The 
beautiful heart wood, called from its markings 
snake-wood, is exceedingly hard. 

3. Strychnos colubrina, a climbing Indian 
plant, with tendrils believed by native doctors 
to be a cure for the poison of the cobra, 

4, The genus Cecropia. (Pazton.) 


Serpent - worship 


[Eng. snake, and root.] 


[Eng. 


(Eng. snake, and wood.] 


snak’-ing, s. [Eng. snake); -ing.] 

Nautical: 

1, Passing a line spirally around a rope, so 
as to lie in the indentations between the 
strands. [WoRMING.] 

2. One of a set of stoppers passed alternately 
from one stay or rope to another throughout 
their length in a parallel direction, so that if 
one is shot away its functions may be per- 
formed by the other. 


snak’-ish, a. [Eng. snak(e); -ish.] Having 
a snake-like form, habits, or qualities ; snaky. 


snak’-y, *snakz-ie, a. [Eng. snak(e); -y.] 
1, Of or pertaining to a snake or snakes ; 
resembling a snake, 


“A devil with horns, cloven hoof, and a snaky tail.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., cl. xxv. 


2. Winding in and out like a snake; mean- 
dering. 
“A snakier stream I never saw.’—Datly Telegraph, 
Sept. 25, 1885, 
* 3, Having or consisting of snakes. 


“* Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the smuky wand.” 
Addison: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i, 


4, Sly, cunning, deceitful, insinuating. 
“ Girded with snaky wiles.” 
Milton: P. R., i, 120. 
snaky-headed, a. Having snakes in- 
stead of hair on the head. 
“ That snaky-headed Gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin,” 
Milton: Comus, 447. 
snap, *snappe, v.t. & i. [Dut. snappen= 
to snap, to snatch ; Dan. snappe; Sw. snappa; 
M. H. Ger. snaben ; Ger. schnappen.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To break instantaneously ; to break short. 


“But passion rudely snaps the string.” 
Cowper: Human Frailty. 


2. To shut with a sharp, quick sound, 


“The bowzy sire 
First shook from out his pipe the seeds of fire, 
Then snapt his box.” Pope: Dunciad, iv. 495. 


3. To seize or catch suddenly ; to catch un- 
expectedly. 

4, To bite sharply and suddenly ; to seize 
suddenly with the teeth. 

*5, To catch, to swindle, to cheat. 


“ Since the privateers and lugwood-ships have sailed 
this way, these fisher-men are very shy, haviug been 
oan shapped by them."—Dampier: Voyages, vol. ii., 
pt. ii., ch. 


6. To crack; to makea sharp sound with: 
as, To snap a whip, to snap one’s fingers. 

7. To break out upon suddenly with sharp, 
angry words ; to catch up. (Sometimes with 
up, or up short.) 

“A surly ill-bred lord, 


That chides and snaps her up at every word.” 
Granville, 


8. To cause to spring back, or vibrate with 
a sudden, sharp sound ; to twang. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To break off short ; to part asunder sud- 
denly. 


“The wire rope snapped, and the lift and its occu- 
pent in from the third storey."—Daily Telegraph, 
ec. 12, 1885. 


2. To make an effort to bite; to try to seize 
with the teeth. 
“ With little Ge alas dare his way molest, 


Snapping behin 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, xi. 

3. To give out a sharp, cracking sound, as 
that of the hammer of a tire-arm when it falls 
without exploding the clarge ; as, The pistol 
snapped. 

4, To utter sharp, harsh, or angry words. 
(Generally followed by at.) 

5. To catch eagerly at a proposal or offer; 
to jump at or accept an offer readily. 

J To snap off : 

1, Transitive: 

(1) To break suddenly. 

(2) To bite suddenly. 


“To have had our two noses snapped off with two 
old men without teeth."—Shakesp.: Much Ado, v. 1. 


2. Intrans.: To break or part asunder 

suddenly. 
snap, s. [SNaP, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The sudden breaking or rupture of any 
substance. 

2. A sudden, eager bite; a sudden seizing, 
or attempt to seize, as with the teeth. 

3. A sharp, cracking sound, as the crack of 
a whip. i 
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*4, That which is caught by a sudden 
snatch or grasp; a catch. 
*5, A greedy fellow. 


“He had no sooner said out his say, but up rises a 
cunning snap, then at the board."—L'Estrange. 


6. The spring-catch of a bracelet, book- 
clasp, purse, reticule, &c. 

7. A sudden and severe interval or spell. 
(Applied to weather.) 


“Tf we are to be ‘interned’ for a cold snap, it will 
ue a pleasure to think of this Tuesday's sport.” —Field, 
an. 9, 1886, 


8. A crisp kind of gingerbread-nut or small 
cake, ; 
*9. A scrap, a fragment, a morsel. 


“Alms of learning, here a snap, there a piece of 
knowledge.”— Fuller: Holy & Profane State, V. xiv. 1. 


10. A snack, a slight refection. 


“Two hearty meals that might have been mistaken 
for dinners, if he had not declared them to be snaps.” 
—G, Eliot: Janet’s Repentance, ch. i. 


11. An ear-ring furnished with a snap to 
prevent its coming out of the lobe of the 
ear. [6.] 

12. A children’s round game of cards, played 
by three or more players. 

13. An easy or profitable situation. 

II. Technically : 

1. Entom. (Pl.): A popular name for the 
Elateride, because when they fall or are laid 
upon their back, they leap into the air witha 
snapping noise. 

2, Glass: An implement used in making 
glassware. 

3. Harness: [SNAP-HOOK]. 

4, Boilers: A tool used by boiler-makers 
for giving the head of a rivet a round and 
symmetrical form before it cools but after it 
has been closed. 


snap-bugs, s. pl. 


snap-fiask, s. 

Found. : A two-part flask having its halves 
joined together by a butt-hinge at one corner 
and a latch at the diagonally opposite corner. 


snap-head, s. 

Machinery : 

1. A round head to a pin, bolt, or rivet. 

2, A swaging tool with a hollow correspond- 
ing to the required form of a rivet. It is 
held over the end of the hot rivet and struck 
by a hammer. 

snap-hook, s. A hook with a spring 
mousing by which itis prevented from acci- 
dental disengagement from the object to which 
it is attached. 

snap-link, s. An open link with a 
spring, for the purpose of connecting parts 
of harness, chains, &c. 


snap-lock, s. 
Hardware : A lock with a spring-latch which 
fastens by snapping. 


snap-shooter, s. 
SHOT, 2. 
“T cannot but believe that our brilliant snap- 
shooters . . . are born, not made,”—Field, Jan, 8, 1887. 
snap-shot, s. 
1. A shot fired suddenly, without taking 
deliberate aim. 
2. One who is skilled in shooting without 
taking deliberate aim. 
“T myself am a snap-shot.”"—Field, Jan. 8, 1887. 
3. Photog.: A picture hurriedly taken, as 
with a detective camera. 
snap-tree, s. 
Bot. : Justicia hyssopifolia, 


gnap-drig-on, s. (Eng. snap, and dragon.) 
1. Bot. : (1) The genus Antirrhinum (q.v.) ; (2) 
Silene Antirrhina ; (8) Linaria vulgaris. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 
2. Glass: A kind of tongs used by glass- 
blowers to hold their hot hollow ware, 
3. A game in which raisins are snatched 
from burning spirit, and put into the mouth, 
4, That which is eaten at snapdragon, 


snape, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Shipbuwild.: To bevel the end of a piece of 
timber, so as to make it fit against a surface 
which it meets obliquely. This angular fitting 
is also termed flinching, snying, faying, &c., 
in different trades. 


snaped, pa. par. ora. [SNAPE.] 


(Slang.) 


(Snap, s., II. 1.] 


The same as SNAP- 


snapdragon—snarling 


*snap’-hance, * snap-haunce, s. [Dut. 
snaphaan =a tirelock; O. Dut. snaphaen.) 

1. The name formerly applied to the spring- 
lock of a fire-arm. The word and the object 
were derived from Continental Europe. The 
snaphance superseded the wheel-lock, and 
fell npon a movable piece of steel, called a 
frizel, which was placed vertically above the 
pan. Hence, a firelock, a musket. 

“There arrived four horsemen... very well ap- 
pointed, having snaphances hanging at the pommel of 
their saddles.”—Shelton: Don Quixote, iv. 16. 

2, A snappish retort ; a curt, sharp answer 5 

a repartee, 


snap'-pér, s. [Eng. snap, V3 er.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1, One who snaps or snatchegy 


“My father“famed me Autolycus, being littered 
under Mercury ; who, as I am, was likewise a snapper 
Be oy unconsidered trifles.”—Shakesp, : Winter's Tule, 

v.§ 


2. A cracker, or bonbon, 
“ Nasty French lucifer snappers with mottos.” 
Barham : Ing. Legends; Wedding-day. 
*3. (Pl.): Castanets. 
“The instruments not other than snappers, gingles, 
and round-bottomed drums.’—Sandys + Travels, p. 172. 
II. Ichthy.: Pagrus unicolor. [Paarus.] 


snap’-ping, pr. par. ora. [Snap, v.] 


snapping mackerel, s. 
bluefish. 


snapping-tool, s. 
Metal-work, ; A stamping-tool used to force 
a plate into holes in a die. 


snapping-turtle, s. 

Zool.: Chelydra serpentina, 
tributed over the United States. 
to a _consi- 
derable size, 
a weight 
of twenty 
pounds be- 
ing far from 
uncommon, 
and are 
prized as 
food. Their 
popular 
name is de- 
rived from their ferocity in captivity, and 
their habit of biting or snapping at every- 
thing that comes in their way. Called also 
Alligator Terrapin and Alligator Tortoise, 


A young 


widely dis- 
They grow 


SNAPPING-TURTLE, 


snap”-pish, a. [Eng. snap ; -ish.] 
1. Ready or apt to snap at or bite people. 
2. Sharp in reply ; apt to speak sharply or 
harshly. 
3. Sharp, harsh, tart, bitter. 
“ Snappish dialogue, that flippant wits 
. Call comedy.” Cowper: Task, iv. 198, 
snap’-pish-ly, adv. [Eng. snappish ; -ly.] 
In a snappish manner; peevishly, angrily, 
tartly. 
“ Nell answered him snappishly, ‘How can that be, 
When my husband has been more than two years at 
sea ?’” Prior: A Sailor's Wife. 
snAp’-pish-néss, s. [Eng. snappish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being snappish; pee- 
vishness, tartness. 


“ He threatened with great snappishness to flog me.” 
—Wakefield: Memoirs, p. 23. 


snap’-py, a. [Eng. snap; -y.] Snappish, sharp, 


*snip’-sack, s.  [Sw. Ger. 
schnappsack.] A knapsack. 


“We should look upon him as a strange soldier that 
when he is upon his march, and to go upon service, 
instead of his sword should take his snapsack.”—South ; 

ons, Viii. 233, 


snipt, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SNaP, v.] 


snap’-weéd, s. [Eng. snap, and weed.] 
Bot. : The genus Impatiens. 


snappsack ; 


*snar, *snarre, v.i. [0. Dut. snarren = 
to brawl, to snarl ; Ger. schnarren = to snarl.] 
To snarl. ts 3 

‘ 
Re tase cat Daneres tamed 9." 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. xii. 27. 
snare, s. [A.S. snear=a cord, a string ; cogn. 
with Dut. snaar=a string; Icel. snara=a 
snare, a halter; Dan. snare; Sw. snara; O. 
H. Ger. snarahha.] 
1, A string formed into a noose; a noose. 
“ Hongide himself with a snare,”"—Wyclife: Matthew 
xxvii. 5. ¢ 
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2, A contrivance, generally consisting of s 
noose or set of nooses of cords, hair, or the 
like, by which a bird or other animal may be 
caught; a gin, a noose. 

3. Hence, anything by which one is en: 
tangled, entrapped, or inveigled and broughi 
into trouble. 


“Yet are we so weake, and the snares and occasion: 
so innumerable, that we fall dayly and hourely.”~ 
Tyndall: Workes, p. 91. 

4, The gut stretched across the head of a 

drum, 


snare-drum, s. [Drum (1), s., I. 1. (1).] 


snare, v.t. & i. [SNaRB, s.] 

A. Trans.: To catch in or with a snare; te 
take or catch by guile; to bring into unex- 
pected evil, perplexity, or danger; to en- 
tangle. 


“ Had her eyes disposed their lookes to play, 
The king had snared beene in loues strong lace.” 
Fairefax ; Godfrey of Boulogne, ii. 20, 


B. Intrans.: To catch birds, &c., with 
snares ; to set snares for birds, &c. 
“ But he, triumphant spirit ! all things dared, 
He poached the wood and on the warren snared.” 
Crabbe: Parish Register. 
snar’-ér, s. [Eng. snar(e), v.; -er.] One who 
lays snares or traps. 
“ Never Paes on’t; nor, like a cunning snarer, 
Make thy clipped name the bird to call it others,” 
Middleton ; Witch, 
* snark, v.i. (Sw. snarka =to snore loudly.} 
To make a grating noise. 


“T will not quite compare it to a certain kind of 
snarking or gnashing.”"—Notes & Queries, Sept. 29, 
1866, p. 248, 


snarl (1), *snarle (1), ».1. 
snar (q.V.). 2 
1. Lit. : To growl, as an angry or surly dog ; 
to gnarl. 
“ Dogs that snarl about a bone 


And play together when they’ve none.” 
Butler - Hudibras, iil, 3. 


2. Fig.: To speak roughly or crossly; te 
talk harshly. y ; 


“Do ye snarle, you black jill? she looks like the 
picture of America."—Seaum, & Flet.: Knight of 
Malta, v. 1. 


* snarl (2), * snarle (2), v.t. 
snare (q.Vv.). 
1. To entangle, to complicate; to involve 
in knots. 


“And from her backe her garments she did teare, 
And from her head ofte rent her snarled heare.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. xii. 7. 


2. To confuse, to embarrass, to entangle. 


“You snarle yourself into so many and heynouse 
absurdities, as you shall never be able to wynde your- 
self oute."—Abp. Cranmer: Ans. to Bp, Gardner. 


snarl (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To raise 
hollow work in metals by percussion. 


snarl (1), 3. ([Snarwu (1), v.] 
quarrel ; an angry controversy. 


snarl (2), s. (Snaru (2), v.] An entangle- 
ment; a knot or complication of hair, thread, 
&c.; hence, intricacy, complication, embar- 
rassing difficulty. 

“T have always observed the thread of life to be 
like other threads or skeins of silk, full of snarves and 
incumbrances.”—/zaac Walton: Life of G. Herbert 
(1670). 

snarl-knot, s. 

drawn loose. (Prov.) 


snarl-ér, s. (Eng. snarl (1), v.; -er.] One 
who snarls or growls; a growling, surly, 
quarrelsome person. 


“Lie down obscure, like other folks, 
Below the lash of snarlers’ jokes.” 
Suift: To Dr. Delaney. 


snarling, a. & s. [SNARu(1), v.] 
A. As adj.: Growling, surly, snappish, 
quarrelsome. 
B. As subst. : The act of one who snarls ; 8 
snarl, a growl. 


“T was startled by a furious snarling and yapping 
behind.”"—Anstey : Black Poodle. 
[R.} 


snarling-letter, s. The letter R. 


* snarling-muscles, s. pl. 

Anat.: A popular expression used by Bell 
for the muscles employed by a dog in snarling 
(Darwin: Descent of Man (ed. 2ud), p. 41.) ~ 


snarl’-ing, s. [SNnaru (3), v.] 
Metal-work.: A method of raising hollow 
works in metal by percussion. 
snarling-iron, s. 
Metal-work.: A tool used for fiuting or 


[A freq. from 


[A freq. from 


A growl, 8 


A knot that cannot be 
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embossing works in sheet-metal, when, from 
their shape, swages cannot be applied. Its 
two ends are oppositely curved, one being 
held by the jaws of a vice, and the other 
inserted through the mouth of the vessel and 
applied to the part to be raised. The iron is 
struck with a hammer, and the reaction gives 
a blow within the vessel, throwing the metal 
out in form corresponding to that of the tool, 
whether angular, cylindrical, or globular. 


snar’-iim-ite, s. [After Snarum, Norway, 
where found; suff. ~ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in* columnar 
tufts of crystals and massive, sometimes 
associated with mica, Hardness, 4 to 5°5, 
the lowest on cleavage surface, which is 
parallel with the length of the crystal; sp. gr. 
2°826; lustre on cleavage face, pearly, else- 
where vitreous; colour, reddish- to grayish- 
white. An analysis yielded: silica, 57°90; 
alumina, 13°55; protoxide of iron, 1°90; 
magnesia, 19°40 ; lime, 0°87 ; soda and potash, 
450; loss on ignition, 2°86 = 100°98, 
Des Cloizeaux suggests that in view of its 
optical properties, it is probably an altered 
aluminous anthrophyllite. 


*snar-y,a. (Eng. snar(e); -y.] Ofthe nature 
of a snare; entangling, insidious. 
“Spiders in the vault their snary webs have spread.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
snash, v.7. [Cf. Sw. snesa = to chide sharply.] 
To use abusive language, (Scotch.) 


snash, s. [Snasx, v.] Abuse. (Scotch.) 


“* Poor tenant bodies, scant o' cash, 
How they maun thole a factor's snash,” 
Burns: The Twa Dogs. 


snist, *snaste, s. [From the root of A.S. 


snidhan = to cut.) 
1. The snuff of a candle. 


**Some part of the candle was consumed, and the 
el gathered about the snaste."—Bacon; Nat. Hist., 

869. 

2, The wick of a candle or lamp. 


“And thus in our daies do men practise to make 
longlasting snasts for lampes,"—Browne: Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. iii., ch xiv. 


snat, s. [Snor.] 


* snat-nosed, a. Snub-nosed. 


(Udal: 
Apoph. of Brasmus, p. 250.) 


anatch, *snacchen, * snecchen, v.t. & 4. 
[A weakened form of snakken, from Dut. snak- 
ken = to grasp, to desire, to aspire ; Low Ger, 
snalken ; Prov. Ger. schnakken = to chatter.) 
(Snack.] 

A. Transitive: 
1, To seize hastily and suddenly ; to seize 
or take without permission or ceremony. 
“A purse of gold most resolutely snatched.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 2 
2. To seize and transport away. 


“T sank down in a sinful fray, 
And 'twixt night and death was snatched away.” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, iv. 16. 


*3, To take away, to rob. 
“The life of Helen was foully snatched.” 
‘4 Shakesp.: All's Well, ¥. 15, 
B. Intransitive : 


1. To attempt to seize anything suddenly ; 
to catch. (Generally with at.) 


“Like a dog that is compelled to fight, 
Snatch ut his master that doth tarre him on,” 
Shakesp. : King John, iv. 1. 
2. To poach for fish in the manner described 
fn the extract. 

“ Snatching is a form of illicit piscicapture. A large 
triangle is attached to a line of fine gut well weighted 
with swan-shotorasmall plummet. Some ‘snatchers’ 
will use two, three, or even four triangles; but the 
mode of operation is, of course, the same. The line is 
then dropped into some quiet place where fish are 
plentiful—a deep corner ey or the outfall of a. drain, 
or the mouth of a smal! affuent—and, as soon as the 
plummet has touched the bottom, is twitched violently 
oF It is alinost a certainty that on some one or other 
of the hooks, and possibly on more than one, will be a 
fish foul-hooked,”—Standard, Oct. 21, 1878. 


snatch, snatche, s. [Snatcu, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A hasty catch or seizing. 
2. A catching at or attempt to seize sud- 
denly. 
3. A short, sudden fit of vigorous action. 


“They move by fits and snatches ; so that it is not 
conceivable how they conduce unto a motion, which 
by reason of its perpetuity, must be regular and equal.” 
— Wilkins : Dedatus. 


4, A small piece, fragment, or quantity. 


“* At his door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes.” 
Wordsworth ; Zxcursion, bk. i, 


snarumite—sneer 


5, A hasty repast, a snack. (Scotch.) 


*6, A shuffling answer, 


“Leave your snatches, yield ine a direct answer.”— 
Bhukesp. : Measure for Meusure, iv. 2. 


II. Naw: An open lead for a rope. 
(Swatcu-BLock.] If it be without a sheave, 
it is known as a dumb-snatch, such as are 
provided on the bows and quarters for hawsers. 


snatch-block, s. 

Naut. : Asingle block which has an opening 
(notch) in one cheek to receive the bight of a 
rope. The block is iron-bound, with a swivel 
hook. The portion of the strap which crosses 
the opening or snatch in the shell is hinged, 
so as to be laid back when the bight of the 
rope is to be iugerted, when warping the ship. 
This saves the trouble of reeving the end 
through. Large blocks of this kind are called 
viol-blocks or rouse-about blocks. 


snatch’-ér, s. [Eng. snatch, v. 3 -er.] 
1. One who snatches; one who seizes sud- 
denly or abruptly; a pilferer. [Snatca, v., 
Aes 


“We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 


( < (Pl.): A book-naie for the Raptores 
q-V.). 


snatech’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Snazcu, v.] 


*snatch’-img-ly, adv. [Eng. snatching ; -ly.] 
By snatching ; hastily, abruptly. 


*snatch’-y, a. (Eng. snatch; -y.] Consist- 
ing of or made up of snatches or sudden starts 
or fits, 


snath, snathe, s. [A.S. snad, from snidhan 
=tocut.] The helve of ascythe ; a sneath. 
“ There crooked snaths of flexile sallow make, 
Or of tough ash the fork-stale and the rake.” 
Scott; Amebean Eclogue, 2. 
snathe, vt. [A.8. sntdhan; Icel. sneitha; 
Goth. sneithan; Ger. schneiden.J] To lop, to 
prune. 


sndt’-tock, s. [Eng. snath; dim. suff. -ock.] 
A chip, aslice. (Prov.) 


“* Snattocks of that very cross; of cedar some, some 
of juniper.”—Gayton: On Don Quixote, p. 275, 


snaw, s. [SNow.] (Scotch.) 


snaw-broo, s. Melted snow. (Scotch.) 
“Tn mony a torrent down to his sna’-broo rowes.” 
Burns: The Brigs of Ayr. 


snaw’-ie, a. [SNowy.] (Scotch.) 


snéad (1), sneéd,s. [A.S. sned.] The handle 
of a scythe. 


“This is fixed on a long seed, or straight handle, 
and does wonderfully expedite the trimming of these 
and the like hedges,"—Zvelyn : Sylva, bk. ii., ch. ii., § 2. 


snéad (2), s. [SNoop.] A ligament; a line or 
string. (Prov.) 


gnéak, *snike, v.i. & t. [A.8. snican= to 
creep; Sw. dial. sniga = to creep; snika= 
to hanker after; Ir. or Gael. snaiah, snaig 
= to crawl, to sneak.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To creep or steal privately ; to move or 
go furtively, as though afraid or ashamed to 
be seen; to slink. (Followed by off, away, 


&c.) 
“Tf he was a fierce bully he sneaked off, muttering 
aay should find a time.”—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., 
c! 


2. To behave with meanness and servility ; 
to crouch. 


“So Pliable sat sneaking among them.”—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i, 


B. Transitive: 
*1, To hide, to conceal. 
2. To steal, to pilfer. (Slang.) 


snéak, *sneake, s. [SNrAK, v.] 
1. A mean, cowardly, and treacherous 
fellow. 


2. A petty thief. (Slang.) 


sneak-boat, s. A small flat boat in 
which gunners endeavor, by means of weeds 
and brush, to conceal their approach from the 
fowl they wish to surprise. 


* sneak-cup, * sneake-cuppe, s. One 
who sneaks from his cup or liquor; a paltry 
fellow. 

“How? The prince is a Jack, a snewk-cup, and 


if he were here, I would cudgel him like a dog if he 
« 


were to say 80.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 8. 


gnéak’-ér, s. [Eng. sneak ; -er.] 
1. One whosneuks; a sneak ; a paltry fellow. 


“Many had abandoned the faith, and more had 
teen sneakersand time servers."—Waterland: Works, 
i. 420, 


*2, A small vessel of drink; a kind of 
punch-bowl. 


“ He walked up to the room where Joseph lay; but 
finding him asleep, returned to take the other 
sneaker,” —Fielding ; Joseph Andrews, bk. i., ch. xili. 


snéak’-i-néss, s. 
Sneakingness, 


snéak’-ing, a. (Eng. sneak ; -ing.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a sneak ; acting like 
a sneak ; servile, crouching, base. 
“ This fawning, sneaking, and flattering hypocrite.” 
—Stillingjfleet: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1. 
2. Secret, clandestine, as if of a nature to 
be ashamed of. 


“‘¥or they possessed, with all their pother, 
Asneaking kindness for each other.” 
Combe: Dr. Syntax, 1, 7. 
snéak’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sneaking; -ly.] 
In a sneaking manner; ineanly, basely, ser- 
vilely. 


(Eng. sneaky; ~ness.] 


“While you sneakingly submit, 
And beg for pardon at our feet.” 
Butler: Lady's Answer to the Knight. 
snéak’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. sneaking ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sneaking; 
meanness, 


“A sneakingness, which so implies a guilt, that 
where it proceeds not from a fault, it is one.’—Boyle: 
Works, vi. 16. 


*snéaks’-by, s. [SNEAK, v.] A sneak; a 
paltry fellow. 


“A demure sneaksby, a clownish singularist.”— 
Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser, 34, 


snéak’-y,a. [Eng. sneak; -y.] Sneaking. 


{Icel. sneypa =to castrate... 
From the same 


* snéap, v.t. 
to snub}; sneypa= disgrace. 
root as snib or snub (q.v.). | 

1. To check, to reprove, to reprimand, 


** Life that’s here,... 
Is often sneap'd by anguish and by fear.” 
Dr. H. More: Song of the Squi, ILI, iii. 18. 


2. To nip, to pinch, 
** Sneaping winds at home.” 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 
*snéap, s. [SNEAP, v.] A reprimand, a check, 
a snub. 


“* My lord, I will not undergo this sneap without 
reply.”—Shakesp,. ; 2 Henry IV., ii. 


snéath, snéathe, s. [Snatu.] 


* snéb, snebbe, v.t. [A form of snib or snub 
(q.v.).] [Sneap.] To check, to chide, to 
reprimand, 

“On a time he cast him to scold 
And snebbe the good oak, for he was 01d.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Feb. 

snéck, * snecke, *snick, v.t. [SNECK, s.] 

To fasten with a latch or catch. 


“ Keep them hard and fast snecked up, and it's a 
very weel,”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxix. 


snéck, * snecke, snek, *snekke, * snick, 
s. [Prob. from snack = snatch.] <A latch; a 
catch or fastening of a door. 


sneck-drawer, s. A latch-lifter ; a bolt- 
drawer ; a sly fellow. 
“Syddall is an auld sneck-drawer."—Scott: Rob 
Roy, ch. xxxviii. 
sneck-drawing, a. 
cheating. Scotch.) 


*snéck’-ét, s. [Eng. sneck, s.; dimin. suff. 
-et.) The latch of a door; a snacket. 


*snéck ip, *snick ip, inte7j. 
contract. from his weck wp. (Nures.). 
hang! Be hanged ! . 

“Let him go snick up.” 


_ Beaum, & Flet,: Knight of Burning Pestte, iii. 1. 
snéd, snéad, sneéd, s. [Snaru, Snzap (1).] 
snéd, v.t. [SNaTHE.] 


snee,s. [Dut., contract. from snede =a cut.] 
A knife. 


sneér, * snere, v.i. & t. [Dan. snerre= to 
grin like a dog; to snar (q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 
* 1, To show contempt by turning up the 
nose or by other movement of the countenance. 


“ The courtier’s supple bow and sneering smile.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections. 


2. To insinuate contempt by a covert ex- 
pression ; to use words suggestive rather than 


Crafty, cozening, 


Prob. 
Go, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work whd, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


expressive of contempt ; to speak derisively. 
(Followed by at.) 


* He constantly sneers at it as weakness and folly.” 
—Brit. Quart. Review, \vii. 510 (1873), 


* 3. To show mirth awkwardly. 
4. To scoff, to jibe, to jeer. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To affect or move with sneers. 


“ Nor sweer'd nor brib’d from virtue into shame.” 
Savage: On Public Spirit. 


2. To utter in a sneering, contemptuous 
manner. ; 
3. To address with sneers; to sneer at. 


“Thus our vehicle begun 
To sneer the luckless chaise and one,” 
Warton: Phaeton & One-horse Chaise. 


eneér,s. [SNEER, v.] 
1. A look of contempt, disdain, derision, or 
ridicule. (Byron: Corsair, i. 9.) 
2. An expression of contemptuous scorn, 
derision, or ridicule; a scoff, a gibe, a jeer. 
“ Abstained at this conjuncture from sneers and 
invectives."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
gneér’-ér, s. [Eng. sneer, v.; -er.] One who 
sneers, 
“ There was at that Court no want of slanderers and 
sneerers,”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. Xx, 
*sneér’-ful, a. [Eng. sneer; -ful().] Given 
to sneering ; fond of sneering. 
“ The sneerful maid.” Shenstone : Economy, ili. 


sneér’-ing, pr. par. ora. [SNEER, v.] 


aneér’-iIng-ly, adv. [Eng. sneering; -ly.] 
In a sneering manner ; with a sneer. 
sneésh’-in’, sneesh’-ing, s. 
Snulf. (Scotch.) 
“T wad be fain o’a pickle sneeshin’.”"—Scott : Anti- 
quary, ch. xii. 
sneeshin’-mill, sneeshin’-mull, s. 
A snuif-box, generally made of the end of a 
horn. 


[SyEeze.] 


gneéze, snese, v.i. [For fnese or freeze, from 

A.S. fnedsan =to sneeze; Icel. fnasa; Dut. 

Sniezen ; Sw. fnysa; Dan. fnyse=to snort ; 

snuse = to sniff.] To emit wind through the 

nose audibly and violently by a kind of in- 

voluntary convulsive force, occasioned by 

irritation of the inner membrane of the nose. 

“Telemachus then sneez'd aloud.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvii. 624. 

G To sneeze at: To despise; to object to; 

to show or feel contempt for ; to scorn. 


gneéze, s. (Sneezn, v.] The act of sneezing ; 
the act of one who sneezes ; emission of wind 
audibly and violently through the nose. 


“As wholesome as a sneeze 
To man’s less universe.” Milton: P, R., iv. 458. 


eneez-ér, s. [Eng. sneez(e), v.; -er.] 
1, One who sneezes. 


** When a Hindu sneezes, bystanders say, Live! and 
‘apd it replies, With you."—TJylor: Prim, Cult., 
ch. iii. 


2. A violent gust of wind. (Slang.) 


“Would make it undesirable for any craft with 

such a low freeboard aud such flimsy upper works to 
et caught out in a north-west sneezer.”—Century 
aguzine, Dec., 1878, p. 602. 


sneeze’-weed, s. (Eng. sneeze, and weed.] 
Bot. : Heleniwm autumnale. 


sneéze-wood, s. [Eng. sneeze, and wood.] 
Bot.: Pteroxylon utile. Its sawdust causes 
sneezing, hence the English name. 


snedze’-wort, s. ae ES ge and wort, So 
called because the ied leaves produce 
sneezing. ] 
Bot.: Achillea Ptarmica (Ptarmica vulgaris), 
a common British plant with linear, serrulate 
leaves. The root-stock is aromatic, the whole 
plant pungent and sialogogue. 


sneéez'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (SNEEZE, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. A sudden violent and conyulsive ex- 
pulsion of air through the nostrils, with a 

eculiar sound. It is preceded by a more or 
ess long-drawn and deep inspiration, like 
that which precedes coughing ; but the open- 
ing from the pharynx into the mouth is closed 
by the contraction of the anterior pillars of 
the fauces and the descent of the soft palate, 
80 that the force of the blast is driven entirely, 
through the nose. It is caused by the irrita- 


sneer—sniggle 


tion of the inner membrane of the nostrils, 
and is designed to throw off any particles 
causing the morbid action. It is often one of 
the earliest symptoms in coryza. 

“Repeated sneezings proceed from the invisible 
steams of spirit of sal armoniak.”—Boyle: Works, 
iii. 687. 

2. A medicine to promote sneezing; an 

errhine ; a sternutatory. (Bacon.) 

4 A large body of folklore has gathered 
round sneezing. According to Aristotle 
(Prob., xxxiii. 7), in his days a single sneeze 
was considered a holy thing. The custom of 
saluting a person sneezing existed in classic 
times, is still found among the Jews and 
Moslems and almost every race of lower cul- 
ture, and lingers in Burope, though here the 
early idea that sneezing was due to spiritual 
possession has vanished. (See Tylor: Prim. 
Cult., ch. iii., for copious references.) 


*sneeéz’-y,-s. [Eng. sneez(e); -y.] A free 


translation of Brumaire (Foggy), the second 
month of the French republican year, 


snéll, a. [A.S. snel; O. H. Ger. sneller= 
active. ] 
* 1, Active, quick, brisk, nimble, brave, 
2. Sharp, cold, severe, piercing, bitter. 
(Lit. & fig.) (Scotch.) 
‘*And he's snel?, and dure enough in casting up their 
nonsense.” —Scott; Antiquary, ch. xxi. 


snéll, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A short line of 
horsehair or gut by which a fish-hook is 
attached to a line; a snood. 


*snet, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The fat of a 


deer 
* snew, pret. of v. 
* snewe, v.1. 


*snib, * snibbe, v.t. [Snus, v.] To snub, 
to reprimand, to check. (Chaucer: C. T., 1,100.) 


[Sxow, v.] 
[Snow, v.] 


snib, s.. [SyiB, v.] A snub, a reproof, a repri- 
mand, 
snick, v.t. [Snick, s.] To cut slightly; 


specif. in cricket, to hit a ball very lightly to 
the slips or leg, often unintentionally. 

“ Snicked him rather fortunately to the leg bound- 
ary.”— Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

snick (1), s. [Icel. snikka=to cut with a 
knife ; Dut. snik = a sharp tool.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, Aslight or small cut or mark. 

2. In cricket, a slight hit to the slips or leg, 

often unintentional. . 
“A four snick to the old Carthusian.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, July 1, 1885. 
II, Technically: 
1. Fibre: A knot or irregularity on yarn, 
removed by passing it through a slotted plate. 

2. Fur.; A small snip or cut, as in the hair 

of a beast. 

J * Snick-and-snee, snick-or-snee: A combat 

with knives amongst the Dutch. 

“The brutal sport of snick-or-snee, and a thousand 
other things of this mean invention.”— Dryden: 
Parallel of Poetry & Painting. 

*snick-snarl,s. Aravel,atangle. (Prov.) 


“Somebody must unravel the snick-snarls in the 
hank which somebody else had no more wit than to 
tangle.”—Oldham Standard, April 5, 1862, p. 2, col. 4. 


snick (2), s. [SNECK, s.] 


* gniclk (8), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Cold in the 
head; catarrh. (Littleton: Lat. Dict., s. v. 
Coryza.) 

snick’-ér, s. [Snicker, v.] A suppressed 
laugh, or sound resembling a laugh. 

“In a moment more we hear his snicker, and the 
loud scraping of his teeth upon the hard white nut- 
shell.”—Harper's Magazine, May, 1882, p. 870, 

snick’-ér, v.i. [A word of imitative origin.] 
To laugh in a half-suppressed manner; to 
giggle, to snigger. 


* snick’-ér-snee, s. [Cf. snick-and-snee.] 
1. A combat with knives. 
2. A large clasp-knife, 


Sni-dér, s. [Named after Jacob Snider (1820- 
1866) the inventor. ] 4 

Firearms: A breech-loading rifle, the system 

of which was applied in 1867 to the Enfield rifle 

then in use in the British army. The breech 

action consisted of a simple plug containing 

an oblique needle, and being hinged on its 
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right side, was opened by means of a thumb- 
piece in a short motion from left to right. 
The cartridge, at first of paper, but after- 
wards of thin sheet brass, with a metallic base 
cup containing the detonator, and assisting 
to prevent the escape of gas, was put in, and 
the breech closed. The gun was fired by pull- 
ing an ordinary trigger, releasing a common 
hammer which drove the needle into the base- 
cup. It was also provided with an automatic 
extractor for the latter, which came into 
operation when the breech was opened. 


sniff, v.i. & t. [Dan. snive=to sniff, to snuff; 
Icel. snippa = to sniff with the nose ; snapa = 
to sniff.}] [SNIFT, v.] 
A. Intrans. : To draw air or breath audibly 
up the nose, frequently as an expression of 
scorn or contempt ; to snuff. 


“ So then you looked scornful, and snift at the dean.” 
ae Swift: Hamilton's Bawn. 
B. Transitive: 


1. Lit.: To drawin with the breath through 
the nose ; to snuff up. 


“(He] was in the habit of sniffing chloroform to 
assuage neuralgic pains, ’— Pall Mall Gazette, March 31 
1886, 


2. Fig.: To perceive as by snuffing; to 
scent, to smell: as, To sniff danger. 


sniff, s. [Snirr, v.] 


1, The act of sniffing; perception by the 
nose 


ae One single sniff at Charlotte’s caudle-cup.” 
Warton: Oxford Newsman's Verses (1767). 


2. That which is taken into the nose by 
sniffing : as, a sniff of fresh air. (Collog.) 
3. The sound produced by drawing in the 
breath through the nose. 
“Mrs. Gamp.. . gavea snif’ of uncommon signifi- 
cance.”—Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxix. 
* snift, v.i. [Sw. snyfta = to sob.] [SNIFF, v.] 


1, To make a noise by drawing the breath 
in through the nose ; to snort. 


2. To sniff, to snuff, to smell. 


snift, s. [Snirt, v.] 
1, A sniff. 
2, Amoment. (Prov.) 
3. Slight snow or sleet. (Prov 


snift’-ér, s. [Eng. snift; -er.] 


1, The drawing of the breath up the nostrils 
noisily ; a snift. 

2. A large dram of spirits. 

3. Plural: 


(1) The stoppage of the nostrils through 
old. 


(U. 8. Slang.) 


c . 
(2) A disease of horses. 


snift-ér, v.i. [Snirrer, s.] To draw up the 
breath through the nose ; to sniff. (Cotgruve: 
s. v. Brouster.) 


snift’-ing, pr. par. ora. [SNIFT, v.] 


snifting-valve, s. 

Steam-eng.: A valye commanding the valve- 
way through which the air and water are 
expelled from a condensing steam-engine, 
when steam is blown through the engine. 

snig, s. [A variant of snake (q.v.).] An eel 
(Prov.) 


*gnig, v.i. [Perhaps allied to snag (q.v.).] 
To be bitter, harsh, or sharp. 
“Others are so dangerously worldly, snigging and 
biting, usurers, ha: and oppressing.”— Aogers : 
Naaman the Syrian, p, 211. 


snig’-gér, s. [A word of imitative origin.] 
A half-suppressed laugh; a giggle, a snicker, 


snig’”-ger (1), v.i. ([SNICKER.] 


snig’-geér (2), v.i. [The same word as sniggle 
(q.v.).] (See extract.) 

“In the way of ling—or sniggering, as it is 
more ppolibal teeth ed ote. oma ing the river with 
huge grapples and lead attached for the purpose of 
keeping them to the bottom of the pool."—Fishing 
Gazette, Jan. 80, 1886. 


snig’-gle, v.i. & ¢t. [Swia, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To tish for eels. (See extract.) 

“ Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm day, when 
the water is lowest, take a strong small hook, tied to 
astring about a yard dong aud then into one of the 
holes, where an eel may hide herself, with the help of 
a short stick put in your bait leisurely, and as as 
you may conveniently: if within the sight of it, the 
eel will bite instantly, and as certainly gorge it: pull 
him out by degrees."—Walton: Angler. 


* B. Trans. : To catch, to snare, 


boil, béy ; pdrt, jowl 
-Cian, -tian = shan. 


| we 


L 


cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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snip, v.t. (Dut. snippen =to snip, to slip, a 
weakened form of snap (q.v); Ger. schnippen 
= to snap.] 

1. To clip; to cut or clip off sharply, as 
with a pair of shears or scissors. 
“ Snipped and cut about the edges.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk, xxv., ch. Vv. 
*2, To snap, to snatch, 
“ Tf you are so resoly’d, I have provided 


A means to snip him hence.” 
Baam. & Flet.: Thierry & Theodoret, iv. 1. 


snip, s. [SNzp, v.] 
1, A single cut with scissors or shears; @ 
clip. 


“A few snips of the scissors, a cunning rearrange- 
ment of drapery, and last year's robe will do duty for 
this.”—Duily Telegraph, Jan, 14, 1886. 


2, A small hand-shears for cutting metal. 
8. A tailor. (Slang.) 
*4, A small piece; a snack, 
“For some have doubted if [the beard]'’twere made 
of snips “ee 
Of sables, glew’d and fitted to the lips.’ 
Butler: Nye's Beard, 
*@ To go snip: To go snacks ; to share. 
“Pray, sir, let me go snip with you in this lye.” 
Dryden: Evening's Love, Vv. 
*snip-snap, s. & a. 
A. As subst.: A tart dialogue with sharp 
replies. 
“ Dennis and dissonance, and captious art, 


And snip-snap short, and interruption smart.” 
Pope : Dunciad, ii. 240. 


B, As adj. : Short and quick ; sharp, smart. 


snipe, *snype, *snite, *snyte, s. [Icel. 

snipa=a snipe; Dan. sneppe; Sw. snappa ; 
Dut. snip, snep; O. Dut. snippe, sneppe; Ger. 
wchnepfe ; A.S. snite, which is allied to snout.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 

2. Figuratively : 

Q) A thin, lean, puny person. 

*(2) A blockhead, a fool, a simpleton. 

“*T mine own gained knowledge should profane, 

If I would time expend with such a snipe.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, i. 8 

XI. Ornith.: The name of certain well- 
known game birds of the order Gralle, family 
Scolopacidee, and genus Gallinago. The Snipes 
have a long, straight, flexible bill, the tip of 
the upper mandible being decurved at the 
point and projecting over the lower. The 
wings are moderate in size; the legs rather 
long. Snipes are found in most parts of the 
earth, There are several species in the United 
States, the Common Snipe of this country 
(G. Wilsont) closely resembling the Common 
Snipe of Europe, but with more feathers in its 
tail. G. celestis, the European Snipe, extends 
also into Asia and north Africa, being found 
commonly in marshy districts. It makes its 
nest of a little dry grass in a depression of the 
ground, or in a tuft of grass or rushes. Itisa 
favorite game bird, and is in high esteem for 
the table, but is difficult to shoot, from its zigzag 
habit of flight when flushed, followed by a 
swift dart through the air. The species of the 
genus Macrorhamphus are also called snipes. 
To these belongs M. griseus, the American Red- 
breasted or Brown Snipe. 


snipe-bill, s. 

1, Joinery: A narrow, deep-working mould- 
ing-plane, used for forming quirks. 

2. Vehicles: A rod by which the body of a 
cart is bolted to the axle. 


snipe-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Centriscus scolopax; named from 
its elongated and tubular snout, Called also 
Bellows-fish, Sea-snipe, and Trumpet-fish. 


snip’-pér, s. 
snips or chips. 


‘snipper-snapper, s. A puny, insig- 
nificant fellow; a small, effeminate man ; 
a whipper-snapper. (Colloq.) 


*snip’-pet, s. (Eng. snip; dimin. suff. -et.] 
A small piece or share; a fragment. 

“Tf the editor had confined himself to one period he 

might have made a useful book; as it is, he has pro- 


duced a collection of snippets.’—Saturday Review, 
Jan. 12, 1884, p. 62. 


*snip’-pet-i-néss, s. [Eng. snippety ; -ness.] 
The state or condition of being fragmentary. 


“The whole number is broken up into more small 
fragments than we think quite wise. Variety is 
plese) snippetiness is not.”—Church Times, April 9, 


[Eng. snip; -er.] One who 


*gnip’-pet-ty, a. [Eng. snippet ; -y.) In- 
significant ; ridiculously small. 


snip—snore 


snir’tle, v.i. (Prob. imitative, or a dimin. 
from snort (q.v.).] To laugh quietly or re- 
strainedly. 
‘* He feigned to snirtle in his sleeve, | 
When thus the caird address'd her.” 
Burns: Jolly Beggars. 
*snitch’-ér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, An informer, a tell-tale ; one who turns 
queen’s (or king's) evidence. 
2. A handcuff. (Slang.) 


*snite, *snyte, s. 


snite, v.t. [A.S. sngtan=to wipe or clean 
the nose ; Tcel. snyta = to blow the nose ; Sw. 
snyta; Dan. snyde; Dut. snuiten.) [Snovur.] 
To blow or clean the nose; to snuff, as a 
candle. 


“Nor would any one be able to snite his nose, or to 
sneeze.’"—Grew; Cosmo. Sacra, bk. 1., ch. v. 


*gnithe, * snith-y, a. [A.8. snidhan=to 


[SNIPE.] 


cut.) Sharp, piercing, cutting. (Applied to 
the wind.) 
sniv’-el, *snev-il, s. [SNivet, v.] 


1. Lit. : Mucus running from the nose ; snot. 
2. Fig.: Hypocrisy, cant, 


“The cant and snivel of which we have seen 80 much 
of late.""—St. James's Gazette, Feb, 9, 1886. 


sniv-el, *snev-il, *snev-yll, v.i. [A 
frequent. from sniff (q.v.); cf. Dan. sndévle = 
to snufile ; Icel. snefill = a slight scent.) 

1, To run at the nose. 
2. To draw up the mucus audibly through 
the nose. 


“There is nothing but snivelling and blowing of 
noses.” Cowper : Letter to Rev, Mr. Newton, 


3. To ery or fret, as a child, with snuffling 
or snivelling. 

“ Though Bell has lost his nightingales and owls, 

Matilda snivels still, and Hafiz howls.” 
Byron. English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
sniv-el-lér, s. (Eng. snivel, v.; -er.] 

1, One who snivels; one who cries or frets 
with snivelling. 

2. One who cries ur frets for slight causes ; 
one who manifests weakness by crying or 
fretting. 

* He'd more lament when I was dead, 
Than all the snivellers round my bed.” 
Swift: On the Death of Dr. Swift. 
sniv-el-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [SNIVEL, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or noise of one who 
snivels; a running from the nose, a speaking 
as through the nese. 


*gniv’-el-ly, a. [Eng. snivel; -y.] Running 
at the nose ; pitiful, whining. 


snob, s. [Icel. sndpr=a dolt, an idiot, a 
charlatan ; Sw. dial. snépp =a boy, a stump.] 

1, A vulgar, ignorant person. (Prov.) 

2. A vulgar person who apes gentility ; one 
who is always pretending to be something 
better than he is. 

3. In the Universities, a townsman, as op- 
posed to a gownsman. (Slang.) 

4, A shoemaker ; a journeyman shoemaker. 
(Slang.) 

5, A workman who continues at work when 
others go on strike ; one who works for lower 
wages than his fellows ; a knobstick, a rat. 


snob-bér-y, s. [Eng. snob; -ery.] Snobbish= 
ness, 


snob’-bish, a. [Eng. snob ; -ish.] Belonging 
to or characteristic of a snob; resembling a 
snob; vulgarly ostentatious. 
“That which we call a snob, by any other name 
would still be snobbish.”—Thackeray : Book of Snobs, 
snob’-bish-ly, adv. [Eng. snobbish ; -ly.] In 
a snobbish manner ; like a snob. 


snob’-bish-néss, s. [Eng. snobbish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being snobbish ; vulgar 
ostentation. . 


“It is not snobbishness to object to compete with 
men against whom ample evidence is forthcoming 
that their incentive is profit rather than sport.”— 
Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 


*snob’-bism, s. [Eng. snob; -ism.] The 
state of being a snob; the manners of a snob; 
snobbishness. 


*snob-by, a. [Eng. snob; -y.] Of or re- 
lating to a snob; like a snob; snobbish. 


*snob’-ling, s. [Eng. snob; dimin. suff 
-ling.] A little snob. 


“You see, dear snobling, that though the parson 
would not have been authorised, yet he might have been 
excused for interfering.”"—Thackeray : Buok of Snobs, 


*sn0b-oc-ra-¢y, s. [Eng. snob; suff 
-ocracy, as in aristocracy, mobocracy, &c.) 
Snobs taken collectively. 


*snob-0g-ra-pher, s. [Eng. snobograph(y); 
-er.) One who studies or writes about snobs, 


“The yet undeveloped snobographer.”— World, Nov. 
15, 1882. 


* snob-6g-ra-phy, s. [Eng. snob; 0 con- 
nect., and Gr. ypadw (grapho)=to write, to 
describe.] A history or description of snobs. 

“The safer and wiser way, in this infancy of the 
science of snobography, is to refrain from the attempt 
at absolute aphorism,.”—Saturday Review, Jan. 19, 
1884, p. 76. 


snod, s.& a. [A.8. sndd=a fillet; cf. Dan. 

snoe = to twist ; Sw. sno; Icel. snia.] [SNoop.] 

( eal As subst.: A fillet, a ribbon, a snood 
q.V.). 

B. As adj.: Neat, trim, smooth. (Scotch.) 


snoff, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps connected 
with snuff (2), 8.] 

Mining: The slow match for igniting the 
train in blasting. 


snood, s. [SNop.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See extract). 


“The snood, or riband, with which a Scottish lass 
braided her hair, had an emblematical eSenieay 
and applied to her maiden character. It was ex- 
changed for the curch, toy, or coif, when she passed, 
by marriage, into the matron state. But if the damsel 
was so unfortunate as to lose pretensions to the name 
of maiden, without gaining a right to that of matron, 
she was neither permitted to use the snood nor ad- 
vanced to the graver dignity of the curch.”—Scott: 
Lady of the Lake. ( Rotel 

2. Angling: A hair-line, gut, or silk cord 

by which a fish-hook is fastened to the line. 


“Letting the snoods hang over the sides.”—Field, 
Oct, 17, 1885. 


snood, v.t. [SNoop, s.] To braid up, as the 
hair, with a snood. 


snodd’-éd, a. [Eng. snood, s.; -ed.] Wear- 
ing or having a snood. 
“And plaided youth, with jest and forks 
Which snooded maiden would not hear!” 
Scott: Lady of the Luke, iii. 20. 
snood’-ing, s. [Eng. snood, s. ; -ing.] 
Angling : The same as Snoop, s., 2. 


“Each baited hook, hanging from its short length 
of snooding.”—Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 


* snogk, * snoke, v.i. [Cf. Sw. snoka=to 
lurk, to dog a person.) To lurk; to lie in 
ambush, 


§| To cut snooks ; To make derisive grimaces ; 
to take a sight. [Siaur7, s., 4 (4). ] 


sno6l, s. [Etym.doubtful.] One whose spirit 
is broken with oppressive slavery. (Scotch.) 


snool, v.i. & t. [SNoot, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To submit tamely ; to sneak. 
“‘Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool.” 
Burns: A Bard's Epitaph, 
B. Trans.: To subjugate or govern by 
authority; to keep under by tyrannical 
Means. (Scoteh.) 


gno6ze, s. [SNoozs, v.] A nap; a short sleep. 


“The last surreptitious snooze in which he was wont 
to revel.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec, 1, 1886. 


snooze, v.i. [Prob. imitative of the sound 
made in drawing the breath while asleep.} 
To take a nap or short sleep; to sleep, to 
slumber. 


sno6z’-ér, s. [Eng. snooze); -er.] One who 
snoozes; often used as a meaningless epithet. 


snore, v.i. [A.S. snora=a snoring; cogn. 
with O. Dut. snorren=to grumble, to 
mutter; snarren=to brawl, to snarl; Ger. 
schnarren = to rattle, to snarl; ef. Dut. 
snorken ; Low Ger. snorken, snurken; Dan. 
snorke ; Sw. snorka = to snort with rage, to 
threaten.] To breathe with a rough, hoarse 
noise in sleep; to breathe hard through the 
nose and open mouth while sleeping. 
“‘ And the stretched rustic snores beneath the hedge. 
Cowper ; Death of Damon. 
snore, s. [Snorz, v.] A breathing with a 
rough, hoarse noise in sleep. 
“ The surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores ; I've drugged their 
possets.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 2 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, «© =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 
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snore-hole, s. 
Mining: The hole in the wind-bore or lower 
stock of a mining-pump, to admit the water. 


enor’-ér, s. 
spores. 


*snorke, s. [SNorz, SNort.] <A snore. 


“At the cocke-crowing before daye thou shalt not 
hear there the servauntes snorke."—Stupleton: Fort- 
resse of the Fuithe, fol. 121b. 


enort, v.i. & ¢t. [For snork, trom Dan. snorke 
= to snort; Sw. snorka = to snort with rage, 
to threaten; Dut. snorken = to snore, to 
snort ; Ger. schnarchen = to snore, to snort.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To force the air with violence through 
the nose, so as to make a loud, rough noise, as 
8 horse. 


“He fomes, snorts, neighs, and fire and smoke breaths 
out.” Fuirefax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, xx. 29, 


*2. To snore, 


“ Awake the snorting citizens with the bell,” 
Shakesp, : Othello, 1.1, 


8. To laugh outright. (Prov.) 
B. Transitive : 


*1. To turn up, as in anger, scorn, or deri- 
sion, as the nose. 


2. To utter with a snort. 
* 3. To expel or force out, as with a snort, 


snort, s. (Snort, v.] A loud, rough sound 
produced by forcing the air through the nose. 


snort-ér (1), s. [Eng. snort, v.; -er.] One 
who snorts ; a snorer. 


snort’-ér (2), s. (SNorrer.] 


Naut.: A snotter. 


“The lower end or heel has been known often to 
part or jump out of the becket or snorter, which sup- 
ports it, and confines it to the mast,”—Field, Feb. 27, 
1886. 


(Eng. snor(e); -er.] One who 


snort’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Snort, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1. The act of forcing the air through the 
nose with violence and noise ; the sound thus 
produced ; a snort. 

ig snorting of his horses was heard.”—Jeremiah 


* 2. The act of snoring. 


*gnor’-tle, v. [Snort, 2.] 
grunt. 


To snort, to 


“ [To] snortle like a hog.” 
Breton: Schoole of Fancie, p, 6, 


*snort-y, a. [Eng. snort, s.; -y.] Snoring; 
broken by snorts or snores. (Stanyhurst: 
Virgil ; Zn. iii. 645.) 

snot, *snotte, *snothe,s. [0. Fris. snotte; 
Dut. snot; Low Ger. snotte; Dan. snot, Al- 
lied to snout and snite, v.] 

1. The mucus discharged or secreted in the 
nose, 

2. An opprobrious name for a low, mean 
person. (Vulgar.) 

gnot, v.t. [Snor, s.] To free from snot; to 
blow or wipe the nose. 


genodt’-tér, s. [SNout.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The proboscis of a turkey-cock. 

2, Snot. (Scotch.) 

II. Nautical: 

1, A becket ona boat’s mast, to hold the 
lower end of the sprit which elevates the 
peak of the sail. 


2. A rope going over a yard-arm, used to 
bend a tripping line to in sending down the 
top-gallant and royal yards, 

@not-tér, vi. 
lazily. (Scotch.) 

{ To snotter and snivel: To snivel and 
snufile. 


[Snorrer, s.] To go along 


“5 a woman here to snotter and snivel,”— 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch, xxili. 
*gndt’-tér-y, s. (Eng. snotter; -y.] Filth, 
abomination. 
“ Teach thy incubus to poetize, 
And throw abroad coy spurious snotteries. 
en Jonson : Poetuster, v. 1. 
¢{ sndt’-ti-ly, adv. [Eng. snotty; -ly.] In a 
snotty manner, (Goodrich.) . 


enot’-ti-néss, s. (Eng. snotty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being snotty. 


sndt’-ty, a. 


[Eng. snot; -y.] 
1. Foul with snot; full of snot, 
*2. Mean, dirty, sneering, sarcastic, dry. 


“The continual importunities of his covetous and 
snotty wife.”"—Wood : Athene Oxon., vol. ii. 


sn6éut, *snoute, *snowt, *snute, s. [Sw. 
snut =a snout, a muzzle; Dan. snude; Low 
Ger. snute; Dan. snwit; Ger. schnauze. Al- 
lied to snite, v., and snot.] 


1. The long, projecting nose of a beast. 


“*A cruel boar, whose snout hath rooted up 
The fruitful vineyard of the commmon-wealth,” 
Beaum. & Flet, ; Prophetess, ii, 8, 


2. The nose ofa man. (Said in contempt.) 
8. The nozzle of a hose or hollow pipe. 
4, Entom.: (SNout-mMorH]. 


snout-moth, s. 


Entom.: Hypena proboscidalis, Body slender, 
wings broad and triangular, colour mainly 
brown, expansion of wings an inch and a half. 
Common among nettles. [HypEna.] 


snout-ring, s. A ring or staple placed 
in the nose of a hog to deter him from rooting. 


*snout, *sndwt, v.t. [Snovt, s.] To furn- 
ish with a snout or point. 


snout’-éd, *sndéwt'-éd, a. [Eng. snout; -ed.] 
1. Having a snout or long pointed nose. 
“Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a 
goat.”"—Grew, 
*2. Pointed, 
“Their shoes and pattens are snowted and piked 


more than a finger long crooking vpwards.”—Oumden : 
Remaines. 


gsnout-ér, s. [Eng. snout; -er.] A pair of 
cutting shears with one curved blade approxi- 
mating to the shape of a hog’s snout, and 
used for removing at one cut the cartilage 
wherewith he roots. 


*sn6ut-y, a. [Eng. snout; -y.] 
the snout of a beast. 
“The nose was ugly, long, and big, 
Broad, and snouty like a pig.” 
Otway : Poet's Complaint of his Muse, 
snow (1), s. [A.S. sndw; cogn. with Dut. 
sneeuw ; Icel. sner, snjar, snjor; Dan, snee; 
Sw. sno; Goth. snaiws; Ger. schnee; Lith. 
snégas; Russ. snieg; Lat. nia (genit. nivis) ; 
Gr. (ace.} vida (nipha), from a nom. vid (niph), 
not found ; vedas (niphas) = a snow-flake ; Ir. 
& Gael. sneachd; Wel. nyf.] 

1. Lit. & Meteor.: Aqueous particles frozen 
in their descent through the atmosphere into 
separate crystals, afterwards uniting into 
assemblages of crystals called snow-flakes. 
To view the crystals to advantage under the 
microscope they should be allowed to fall on 
a black surface. The finest are observed in 
the polar regions, where Captain Scoresby 
keenly examined them, arranging them in 
five classes. They belong to the rhombo- 
hedral or hexagonal system, and so vary that 
about a thousand forms of them have been 
observed. Some appear as hexagonal or 
dodecahedral plates, others as hexagonal 
prisms, either single or stellate, or terminated 
by rectangularly placed plates or secondary 
groups of needles. The angles of these 
crystals often form secondary centres, around 
which others of more skeleton form aggregate. 
Snow does not fall at all on low tropical 
plains, though it does on high mountains. 
{[Snow-tine.] It is absent from Malta; it 
falls at Palermo on an average one day each 
year, at Rome two days, at Venice five, at 
Paris twelve, at Copenhagen thirty, and at 
St. Petersburg 170. Where it falls it protects 
the ground from sinking to a temperature 
which would injure the seeds in the super- 
ficial mould. The snow and ice of the polar 
regions are among the great elements affecting 
the winds, and through them the climates, of 
the several regions of the globe. The cold of 
the snow on the lofty mountain chains is 
carried down to the tropical places in which 
they are chiefly situated, and tempers their 
heat. [REpD-sNow.] 


“ Snow is the small particles of water frozen before 
ney, yee into drops.”—Locke ; Elements of Nat. Phil., 
. vi. 


Resembling 


2, Fig. : Something which resembles snow. 


{ Snow is largely used in composition, the 
meanings of the various compounds being 
in most cases sufficiently obvious: as, snow- 
capped, snow-clad, snow-covered, snow-crowned, 

C. 


snow-bank, s. A snow-drift. 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; e 


snow-berry, s. 

Botany : 

1. The fruit of Symphoricarpus racemosus } 
a caprifoil, 

2. The fruit of Chiococca racemosa and the 
plant itself, also the genus Chiococca (q.v.). 


snow-bird, s. 

Ornith.: Fringilla hyemalis, ranging widely 
over North America. “It is about six inches 
long ; head, neck, upper parts of body, and 
wings slate-brown, lower parts of breast, 
abdomen, and two exterior tail feathers pure 
white. 


snow-blanket, s. A farmer’s name fo 
such a covering of snow as protects, or ma- 
terially contributes to protect, vegetation 
from the severity of the weather. 


snow-blind, a. Affected with snow-blind- 
ness (q.V.). 


snow-blindness, s. An affection of the 
eyes caused by the reflection of light from 
snow. 


snow-blink, s. The peculiar reflection 
arising from fields of ice or snow. 


*snow-block, v.t. 
the passage of by snow. 


‘The trains have been snow-blocked between two 
stations.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 14, 1886. 


snow-boot, s. A boot to protect the 
feet from snow; specif., a kind of golosh 
with an india-rubber sole and felt uppers, 
covering the boot worn inside of it. 


snow-broth, s. 
very cold liquor. 


“ Angelo, a man whose blood 

Is very snow-broth, oue who never feels 

The wanton stings and motions of the sense,” 
Shakesp, ; Measure for Measure, i, 4 


snow-bunting, s. 

Ornith.: Plectrophanes nivalis, an Arctic 
passerine bird, visiting the continents of 
America and Europein the winter. It is about 
seven inches in length, aud its plumage varies 
considerably at different seasons. (See ex- 
tract.) In winter the upper part of the head, 
cheeks, and a band on the lower neck are 
light reddish-brown ; lower parts white, upper 
parts black, edged with yellowish-brown, but 
varying much in individuals. In summer the 
head, neck, lower parts, and a patch on the 
wings are pure white, the rest of the plumage 
black. They feed on seeds and insects, and 
soon after their arrival in temperate regions 
become very fat, and are then esteemed a 
delicacy. The Greenlanders kill them in 
great numbers, and dry them for winter use. 
Their song is not unlike that of the lark, and 
when singing they perch near a mate ; their 
call is a shrill piping note, generally uttered 
on the wing. 


“There arrive every year in this country, from the 
north, flocks of pretty little birds called snow-buntings. 
They come froin within the Arctic Circle, and are so 
variable in their plumage that naturalists almost 
despaired of ever getting a characteristic description. 
Indeed, so much a puzzle did these little strangers 
offer, that for long they were described by the older 
naturalists as three different birds, Of course, we now 
know that the mountain, tawuy, and snow-bunting 
are one; and this because we get them in almost 
every possible stage of transition. They breed upon 
the summits of the highest hills with the ptarmigan ; 
and, like that bird, they regulate their plumage 
according to the prevailing aspect of their haun 
In this they succeed admirably, aud flourish accord- 
ingly.”—St. James's Gazette, Jan. 6, 1887. 


snow-cock, s. [SNow-PARTRIDGE.] 


snow-drift, s. A drift of snow; snow 
driven by the wind; a bank of snow driven 
together by the wind. 
“White his hair was as a snow-drift.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xxi. 
snow-eyes, s. pl. A contrivance used by 
the Esquimaux to prevent snow-blindness. 
They are made of extremely light wood, with 
a bridge resting on the nose like spectacles, 
and a narrow slit for the passage of the light. 


snow-fall, s. A fall or storm of snow. 
“Further interruption in railway traffic has been 
caused by the continuous snow-fall."—Daily Tele 
graph, Jan. 14, 1886. 
snow-fed, a. Originating from or aug- 
mented by melted snow : as, a snow-fed river. 


snow-field, s. A wide expanse of snow, 
especially of permanent snow. 


snow-finch, s. 


Ornith.: Montifringilla nivalis ; called also 
the Stone-fin az 


To block or impede 


Snow and water mixed ; 


phon, exist. ph=£ 
~dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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snow-fiake, s. 

I. Ord. Lang.: A small feathery flake or 
particle of falling snow. 

“Restore me the rocks, where the snow luke reposes.” 


Byron: Lachin-y-Gair, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Bot.; The genus Leucojum (q.v.), and 
spec., Leucojum cestivum. Prior says that 
the English name was given by W. Curtis to 
distinguish it from the Snowdrop. 

2. Ornith.: The Snow-bunting (q.v.). Called 
also Snew-fleck. 


“Seen against a dark hill-side, or a lowering sky, a 
flock of these birds presents an exceedingly beautiful 
appearance, and it inay then be seen how aptly the 
term snow-jiake has been applied to the species.”— 
Farrell: Brit, Birds (ed. 4th), ii. 7 


snow-fieck, s. [SNow-FLAkKE, 3.] 


snow-flood, s. A flood caused by melt- 
ing snow. 


snow-flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) The Snowdrop (q.v.); (2) Chion- 
anthus virginica. 

snow-goose, s. 

Ornith.: Anser hyberboreus. Colour white, 
sometimes with more or less of a ferruginous 
tinge on the head; bill, feet, and orbits 
aurora-red. It obtains its snow-white plumage 
only at maturity. It breeds in large numbers 
in the barren grounds of Arctic America, and 
migrates southward during the winter. 


snow-house, snow-hut, s. <A house 
or hut, constructed of blocks of snow. Capt. 
Lyon (Private Journal, ch. iii.) thus describes 
some he saw in the Arctic regions: ‘‘ Hach 
dwelling might be averaged at fourteen or 
sixteen feet in diameter, by six or seven feet 


SNOW-HOUSE. 
fn height... The blocks of snow used in 
the building were from four to six inches in 
thickness, and about a couple of feet in 
length, carefully pared with a large knife... 
The building of a house was but the work of 
an hour or two, and a couple of men, one to 
‘cut the slabs and the other to lay them, were 
labourers sufficient.” 


snow-hut, s. [Snow-Housr.] 
snow-light, s. Snow-blink (q.v.). 
snow-line, s. 
Physical Geog. : The line of perpetual snow 
or congelation; the line above which snow 
does not melt, even in summer, but con- 
tinnes from age to age, unless it descends 
in glaciers. It is highest on the northern side 
of the Himalayas and the western slope of the 
Andes, on both of which it is 18,500 feet high ; 
on Mont Blane it is 8,500 feet ; at the North 
Jape 2,300 feet; and in Spitzbergen, lat. 78° 
¥., it falls to the sea level. 
snow-mould, s. 
Bot.: Lanosa nivalis, a hyphomycetous 
fungal, one of the Mucedines, 
snow-mouse, s. : 


Zool. : Arvicola nivalis, found on the Alps 
and Pyrenees near the snow-line. 


snow-partridge, snow-cock, s. 
Ornith. : Tetraogallus himalayensis. 
snow-plant, s, [Prorococcus.] 


snow-plough, s. An implement used 
to clear a road or track of snow. It is of two 
kinds ; one is adapted to be hauled by horses 


or oxen on a common highway, and the other | 


to be placed in front of a locomotive. A 
variety of the latter is adapted for street 
tramways. The simplest form for common 
highways consists of boards framed together 
so as to form a sharp angle, like the letter A, 
in front, and spreading out behind to a greater 
or less width. Being drawn along with the 


snow (2), s. 


snow, v.1. & t. 


apex in front, the snow is thrown off by the 
boards to the side of the road or path, and 
thus a free 
passage is 
opened for 
traffic. For 
railway 
purposes 
the forms 
are vari- 
ous, ac- 
cording to the character of the country, the 
amount of snow-fall, tendency to drift, &c. 


snow-shed, s. A protection for a line of 
railway in exposed situations, where snow- 
dvifts are likely to occur. Uprights are placed 
on both sides of the lines, which is roughly 
roofed in, 


snow-shoe, s. <A light frame made of 
bent wood and interlacing thongs, used to 
give the wearer a broader base of support 
when walking on snow. The tread of the 
shoe is formed of strips of raw hide, hard- 
twisted twine, or, among the Indians, of deer- 
sinews. In use, the toe 
is placed beneath the 

strap and the foot rests 
on the thongs; as the : 
heel rises in walking, SNOW-SHOE. 
the snow-shoe is not 
raised, but as the foot is lifted, the toe 
elevates the forward end of the snow-shoe, 
which is then dragged along on the snow as 
the leg is advanced. They are usually from 
three to four feet in length, and a foot to 
eighteen inches broad in the middle. 
“ Armed with arrows, shod with snom-shoes.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xv. 

snow-shoer, s. One who indulges in the 
pastime of snow-shoeing. 

“So far, at least, the country snow-shoers showed & 
most decided superiority.”—Field, Feb. 20, 1856, 

snow-shoeing, s. The act or practice 

of walking on snow in snow-shoes. 

“We consider snow-shoeing not only one of the 
sportsof the world, but one of the most robust and 
wanly sports,” —/ield, Feb. 20, 1886, 

snow-skate, s. A thin elastic piece of 

wood, about six feet long and as broad as the 
foot, used by the Laps for skating on the 
snow; sometimes also by the Swedes and 
Norwegians. 


snow-slip, s. A large mass of snow 
which slips down the side of a mountain, 


snow-storm, s. Astorm with a heavy, 
drifting fall of snow, 


snow-water, s. 
melting of snow. 


snow-white, a. 
white. 
“There snow-white curtains hung in decent folds,” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk, vii. 
snow-wreath, s. An accumulation of 
snow of some considerable length and height. 


‘Se 
HMA 


SNOW-PLOUGH. 


Water produced by the 


White as snow ; pure 


{Dut. snanww, from Low Ger. 
snau =a snout, a beak.) 

Naut.: A brig-rigged vessel, whose driver 
is bent to rings on a supplementary mast just 
abaft the mainmast. 


“Take, for example, that most familiar craft, the 
brig. If the trysail of this vessel sets directly upon 
her maintnast, then she is a brig; but if you affix a 
little mast abaft her mainmast, and call it a trysail- 
mast, and then set your trysail upon this.mast, the 
brig, by this very trifling spanks becomes what is 
called a snow.”’—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1885. 


[Snow (1). 8.] 

A. Intrans.: To fall in snow. 
personally.) 

*B. V'rans.: To scatter or cause to fall like 
snow. (Shakesp.: Merry Wives, v. 5.) 


(Used im- 


snowball, s. [Eng. snow, and ball.) 


1. Ord. Lang.: A ball or round mass of 
snow pressed together with the hands. 


2. Cook.: A kind of pudding made by 


putting rice which has been swelled in milk 


round a pared and cored apple, tying it up in 
a cloth and boiling well, 


snowball-tree, s. 


Bot.: The sterile-flowered variety of Guelder 
roe. Named from its round balls of white 
owers, 


snow ball, v.t. & i. [SNowBALL, 8.) 


A. Trans.: To pelt with snow-balls, 
B. [ntrans, : To throw snow-balls. 


*gnow’-break, s. [Eng. snow(1), and break.} 
The flood which usually follows a thaw in 
mountainous districts, Carlyle: French 
Revol., pt. i., bk. vii., ch. iv. 


snowd, snowd@’-ing, s, (Snoop, SNoopma.} 


snow’- drop, s. [Eng. snow, s., and 
Nained from the resemblance of the flowers 
to the drops” or pendants worn in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries by ladies 
both as earrings and hangings to their 
brooches. } 

Bot. & Hort. ; The genus Galanthus, specially 
Galanthus nivalis. Root an ovoid bulb; leaves 
obtuse, glaucous, keeled, six to ten inches 
long; inflorescence a scape, bearing a white 
flower with a double green spot below the 
tip. The bulb of the snowdrop is emetic. 
[GALANTHUS.] 


snowdrop-tree, s. 


Bot.: (1) Chionanthus virginica; (2) the 
genus Halesia, 


* snow’-ish, * snow-isse, a. (Eng. snow; 
-ish.) Resembling snow; white as snow; 
snow-white. 

“ Her snowish necke with blewish vaines,” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. iv, 

*snow’-léss, a. [Eng. snow; -less.) Free 

from snow ; destitute of suow. 


snow’-like, a. ([Eng. snow; -like.]) Re’ 
sembling snow. 


snow’-y, snow-ie, a. [Eng. snow; -y.) 
I, Literally: 
1, White like snow; snow-white. 


“ The sunbeam, through the narrow lattice, fell 
Upon the snowy neck and long dark hair. 
Scott ¢ of the Isles, V. 1. 


2. Abounding with snow ; covered with snow 


“ As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 
By Astracan, over the snowy plains 
Retires.” Milton: P, L., x. 482. 


*II, Fig.: White, pure, spotless, un- 
blemished. 


snowy-owL, s. 

Ornith.: Nyctea scandiaca, a native of the 
north of Europe and America, visiting and 
breeding in the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
In old birds the plumage is pure white, but 
in younger and adult birds each feather is 
tipped with dark brown or black. The length 
of the adult male is about twenty inches, that 
of the female four or five inches more. It 
flies by day, and preys on the smaller mam- 
malia and on various birds. 


snub, * snubbe, s. [Snus, v.] 
1, A knot or protuberance in wood; @ snag. 


“ And lifting up his dreadfull club on hight, 
All armed with ragged snubbes and knottie graine.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I, viii. 7 


2, A check, a rebuke, a take-down, 
3, A snub-nose (q.v.). 


snub-nose, s. A short nose, flat at the 
bridge, and somewhat turned up at the tip. 


snub-nosed, a. Having a snub-nose. 
Snub-nosed cach«alot : 
Zool, : The Short-headed Whale (q.v.). 


snub-post, s. 

Naut.: A form of bitt or mooring-post on a 
raft or canal boat or flat-boat, used for wind- 
ing the hawser around, whereby the raft or 
boat is brought to a mooring. : 


sniib (1), * snebbe, * snib, * snibbe, v.t. 
[Dan, snibbe=to set down, to reprimand; 
Sw. snubba; Icel. snubba. Originally = to 
snip off the end of a thing ; cf. Icel. snubbdtir 
= snubbed, snipped ; snupra = to snub, to 
chide ; Sw. dial. snéppa = to cut off, to snuff 
a candle ; snubba = to clip, to cut off.] 


*1,. To nip; to check in growth, 

“Trees ... whose heads and boughs I have ob- 
sery'd torun out far to land »,, but toward the sea 
to be so snub'd by the winds, as if their boughs and 
leaves had been par'd or shaven off on that side,”— 
Ray; Onthe Creation, pt. i, 

2. To check, to reprimand ; to rebuke with 

tartness or sarcasm, ‘ 

“T found to my cost, I was almost snubbed for 
asking.” —Globde, Sept. 2, 1885. 

3. To slight designedly; to treat with con- 

temptuous neglect as too forward or pre- 
tentious. : - 


q To snub a cable: 


Nae : Ta stop it suddenly when running 
out, : : 


fiite, fat, faire, amidst, what, fll, father; ws, wt, hére, camol, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciih, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, S¥rian. #, eo = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


snub—so 
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®sniib (2), v.i (Cf. Ger. snauben = to pant.) 
To sob with convulsions 


sniik’-bér, s. [Eng snwb (1), v. ; -er.] 
*I Ord. Lang.: One who snubs. 
IL Naut.; A cable-stopper. 


sniid—bing, pr. par. ora. [Snus (1), v.] 


snubbing-line, s. 

Naut.: The line on the bow of a canal-boat, 
which is taken one or two turns around a post 
or bollard on the land to check the forward 
movement of the boat in entering a lock. 


* snitb’-bish, a. [Eng. snub, s.; -ish.] Surly, 
repressive ; inclined to administer snubs, 
HRs of Kant! have we not had enough 
‘o make religion sad, and sour, and snwbbdish?™ 
Hood: An Open Question, 
*sniib-by, a. [Eng. snub, s.; -y.] Short 
and flat at the bridge, and somewhat turned 
up at the tip. 
“ Both have snubby noses,” 
Thackeray: Peg of Limavaddy. 
*sniidge, v.t. [A softened form of snug 
(q.v.).] To lie close and still ; to snug. 


“Now eat his bread in peace, 
And snudge in quiet.” Herbert : Giddiness, 


*gsntdée,s. [Snupaz, v.] A miser; a sneak- 
ing, niggardly fellow. 
“ And thus por husbandrye, me thincke, is more 


like the life of a covetous snudge, that ofte very evill 
proves."—Ascham ; Toxophilus, bk. i, 


*sniidgs’-img, a. 
Miserly, niggardly. 
“ Snudging peniefathers would take him ye verie 
roughlie.”—Holinshed: Descr. of Ireland, ch, ii 


sniff (1), s. [SNurF (1), v.] 
1, The act of inhaling by the nose ; a sniff. 
* 2. Snot, mucus, 
8. Smell, scent, odour. 


*4, Resentment expressed by snuffling or 
sniffing ; a huff. 

“He went away in sngf."—Ben Jonson: Silent 

Woman, iv. 2. 

5. A powdered preparation of tobacco in- 
haled through the nose. The leaves of the 
tobacco-plant, having undergone fermentation 
by moisture and warmth, are chopped, well 
dried, and then ground in mortars or mills, 
The amount of drying gives the peculiar 
flavour of high-dried snuffs, such as the 
Welsh, [rish, and Scotch, Snuffs are scented 
in various ways to suit the fancies of the 
users. Dry snuffs are often adulterated with 
quicklime, and moist snufis, as rappee, with 
ammonia, hellebore, pearl-ash, &c. {ToBacco.] 


*@ (1) To take a thing in snuff: To take 
offence at a thing. 


“T tell you true, I take it highly én snuff, to learn 
how to entertain gentlefolks of you, at these years, 
? faith.”"—Ben Jonson; Poetaster, ii. 1, 

(2) Up to snuff: Knowing, sharp, wide- 
awake; not easily taken in or imposed upon. 


snuff-dipping, s. A mode of taking 
tobacco practised by some of the lower class 
of women in the United States, consisting of 
dipping a brush among snuff, and rubbing 
the teeth and gums with it. 


snuff-mill, s. A mill or machine for 
grinding tobacco into snuff. 

GY The Devil's Snuff-mill: [Devit’s SnuFF- 
BOX.) 


snuff-taker, s. One who is in the habit 
of taking or inhaling snuff; a snuffer. 


snuff-taking, s. The act or practice of 
taking or inhaling snuff into the nose. 


gniiff (2), * snoffe, * snuf,s. (SNurF (2), v.] 

1. The burning part of a candle-wick, or 

that which has been charred by the flame, 
whether burning or not. 

« “as th wom lying their 
gveniig taka, they See achee 2 oe ats 
from the oil sparkling in the lamp, and the sn: 
hardening.’”—Cooke: A View of the Works & Days, 

*2, Leavings in a glass after drinking; 

heel-taps. 

“ Meantime, th hich Xcess 
enked, would’ pe eg lg on sae ey aes 
thirsty souls, who for want of drink have fainved."— 
&. Braithwaite: The Penitent Ptigrim. 


(Eng. snudge, 8.3 -ing.] 


sniff (1), *snufife, v.t. & i. 
sniff (q.v.). O. Dut. snuffen, snuyven; Dut. 
snuiven = to snuff; snuf=smelling, scent ; 
snuffelen = to smell out; cf. Sw. snufva=a 
cold, a catarrh ; snufven=a sniff, a scent; 
Sw. dial. snavia, snéfla, snwfla= to snufile ; 
Dan. snédvle; Ger. schnupfen = a catarrh ; 
schnupfen = to take snulf.] 

A, Transitive: 
1. To draw in with the breath ; to inhale, 
“There feels a pleasure perfect in its kind, 
Ranges at liberty, and snwj/s the wind.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 630, 
2. To smell, to scent ; to perceive by the nose. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To snort; to inhale air with force and 
noise, 
“ The snufing dogs are set at fault.” 
£. Moore: Wolf, Sheep, & Lamb, 


2. To take snuff. 
* 3. To turn-up the nose and inhale air in 
eontempt; to sniff contemptuously. 


“Ye said, what a weuriness is it, and ye have 
snuffed at it.”"—Malachi i. 13, 


*4, To take offence. (Bp. Hall.) 


sniiff (2), v.t. (Sw. dial. sndéppa =to snip or 
eut off; Dan, snubbe = to snub (q.v.).] To cut, 
clip, or take off the snuff of, as of a candle. 

** Snuff the candles at supper as they stand on the 
table.”—Swift : Directions to Servants, 

¥ To snuff out: To extinguish by snuffing ; 

hence, to annihilate. 

“They will be snuffed out; nobody will listen to 
them before seven or after nine,”"—Daily Felegraph, 
Feb. 15, 1887. 

snilff’-bOx, s. [Eng, snuff (1), s., and bor] 
A box for carrying snuff about the person. 
They are made of every variety of pattern and 
material. 


“ Says the pipe to the snuf’box I can’t understand 
What the ladies and gentlemen see in your face.” 
Cowper: Letter to Rev. Mr. Newton, 
sninff’-ér, s. [Eng. snuff (1), v.3 -er.-] One 
who snuffs, 


sniiff’-érg, s.pl. (Eng. snuff (2), v.;-ers.] An 
instrument for cropping the snuff of a candle, 
‘*When you have snuffed the candle, leave the snuffers 
open.” —Swift: Directions to the Butler, 
snuffer-dish, snuffer-tray, s. A small 
stand of metal, papier-maché, &c., for holding 
snuffers. 


* sniff’-i-néss, s. (Eng. snuffy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being snuffy. 


“There is a snufiness, a stuffiness, a general seedi- 
ness about the former."—Zvening Standard, Nov. 14, 


snuf’-fle, s. (Snurrcz, v.] 
1, A sound made by the passage of air 
through the nostrils. 
2. The act of speaking through the nose ; an 
affected nasal twang ; hence, cant. 


snif’-fle, vi. [A freq. from snuff (1), v. 
(q.v.). To speak through the nose; to 
breathe hard through the nose, or through 
the nose when obstructed. 

“ Snuffling at nose and croaking in his throat.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. 1. 
snif’-flér, s. (Eng. onus) 3 er.) One who 
snutiles; specif. applied to one who makes 
great profession of religion. 


sniif’—fles, s. pl. (Snurrir.] Obstruction of 
the nose by mucus, an affection occurring in 
man and the lower animals, 
“ Tt Tt i 
Berd tae Nate ir uae 
snif-fling, a. ([Snurrig, v.] Canting, 
hypocritical. 
“ Assailing th ight-hai , whining 
eintntaettebene Bets Forte Ny ltt ‘ 
*gnuff’-—man, s. [Eng. snuff, s., and man.) 
A dealer in snuff. 
“The shop of a sn an of the present day.”— 
Savage: &. Medlicott, bk. 1ii., ch. i. 
sniiff-y, a. (Eng. snuff (1), 8.3 -y.] 
1, Resembling snuff in colour, 
2. Soiled with snuff; smelling of snuff. 
3. Oifended, displeased, huffed. (Scotch.) 


sniig, v.i. &t [Swua, a.] 


[A variant of 


snig, a & s. (Icel. snéggr =smooth, said of 
wool or hair; O. Sw. snygg = short-haired, 
trimmed, neat; Sw. snygg =cleanly, neat, 
genteel; Norw. snégg= short, quick; Dan. 
sndg = neat, smart.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Lying close ; closely pressed. 

* 2. Close, concealed ; not exposed to view. 

“When you lay snug to snap young Damon's goats.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Eel. iii, 24. 

3. Compact, trim; comfortable and cone 
venient. 

“Within her master’s snug abode.” 
Cowper; Retired Cat, 

B. As substantive : 

1. Mach.: A small rib, lug, or marginal 
ridge, cast on a plate, and acting as a lateral 
support to keep an attached object in place ; 
as, on the edge of a bracket-sole. 

2. Steam-eng.: One of the catches on the 
eccentric pulley and intermediate shaft, for 
the purpose of communicating the motion of 
the shaft through the eccentric to the slide- 
valves. 


snig’-gér-y, s. (Eng. snug; -ery.] A snug, 
warm room or place. (Often used of a bar- 
parlour.) 

“Wein Meath hada pleasant time in Miss Murphy's 

snuggery.”—Field, Feb. 13, 1886, 

sniig’-ging, s. [Snua, a.] The operation of 
rubbing down the fibres of rope to improve 
its finish. Known also as slicking or finish- 
ing. 


snitg’-gle, v.i. [A freq. or dimin. from snug 
(q.v.).] ‘To move one way and another to get 
a snug, close place; to lie close for warmth 
or comfort; to cuddle, to nestle. 


“Young Newcome snuggling by my side.”—Thack- 
eray « Newcomes, ch. 1. 


*sniig”-i-fy, vt. [Png. snug; ¢ connect., and 
suff. fy.) To make snug. 

“Coleridge! I devoutly wish that Fortune, who 
has made sport with you so long, may pluy one freak 
more, throw you into London, or some Bpee near it, 
and there snugify you for life."—C. Lamb: Letter to 
Coleridge. 

sniig’”-ly, adv. (Eng. snug; -ly.} In a snug 
manner; comfortably. 

“ And, snugly housed from the wind and weather, 

Mope like birds that are changing feather.” 
Longfellow: Spring. 
sniig’-néss, s. [Eng. snug; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being snug. 


snish, s. (SNnurr (1), s.] 


sny, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Shipbuilding : 
1. A gentle bend in timber curving upward. 
If it tend downward it is said to hang. 
2. The trend of the lines of a ship upward 
from amidship toward the bow and the stern. 


sny’-ing, s. (Swy.] 
Shipbuild.: A curved plank worked edge~ 
ways into the bow of a vessel. 


80, * sa, * swa, adv., conj., & interj. [A.8. 
swa; cogn. with Dut. zoo; Icel. svd, svd, 80 5 
Dan. saw; Sw. sé; Goth. swa; Ger. s0.] 

A. As adverb: 

1, In that manner or degree ; in such man- 
ner or to such degree as is indicated in any 
way, or is implied, or is supposed to be 


wh. 
_“ Give thanks you have lived so long.” 
Shakesp. * Tempest, 1. 1. 


2. In like manner or degree; in the way 
that; for, like reason. (Used correlatively 
with as preceding to denote comparison oF 


‘resemblance.) 
“As whom the fables feign a monstrous size, 
Titanian or earthborn that warred on Jove, 


So stretched out huge in length the arch-fiend lay.” 
ins wth soe oP. hay 1, 19% 


3. In such a manner; to such a degree. 
(Used ecorrelatively with as or that following.) 


“So frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker.” Milton: P. L., ii. 719. 


{ It was formerly used with an infinitive, 
but without as, to denote the effect or result. 


“ So proud thy service to despise.” 
P v Shakesp. ; Sonnet 149, 


4, In such a manner, or to such a degree, 


* snuff-dish, * snuf-dish, s. _ a or ee ; i as cannot very well be expressed 5 in a high ; 
Jew. Antiq.: A dish for the snuff of the 2 one’s self enug. pie veces aaa? aes (olen a Satan Me 
lamps of the tabernacle. “We snugged up for the night."—Field, Deo, 9, 1885. 5 et ee degrea ; withas. 
ind sephuertarecbotpenonel * todns Se B, Trans.: To put ina snug position; to “ So soon was she siceyee he was down.” 
(1583.) place snugly. Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 48. 
“BOIL, béY; PdUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


 -Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, ~dle, &c.= bel, de. 
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6. As has been said or stated ; used with 
reflex reference to something just asserted or 
implied ; used to imply the sense of a pre- 
ceding word or sentence, and to avoid repe- 
tition. 

‘Let the waters under the heaven be gathered to- 
gether unto one place, and let the dry land appear; 
and it was so.”—Genesis i, 9, 

7. Likewise, as well, also. 

“You have cause, so have we all, of joy.” 
Shakesp. > Tempest, li. 1. 

8. For this reason; on these terms or con- 
ditions ; consequently, therefore, on this ac- 
count, accordingly. 

“God makes him in his own image an intellectual 
creature, and so capable of dominion.”—Locke, 

9. Be it so; so let it be; it is well; it is 
good; it is all right. Used to supply the 
place of a sentence, and to express acquies- 
cence, assent, or approbation. 
ibs it be my luck, s0.”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives, 

1, 4 


10. Such being the case; accordingly, well. 

“ And so, farewell.” Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, 1. 1. 

11. Used to introduce a wish, after or be- 
fore an asseveration. 

“T never saw the chain, so help me Heaven.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, ¥. 

12. Used interrogatively: Is it so? = Do you 
mean it? 

13. Used to imply a manner, degree, or 
quantity, not expressly stated, but implied, 
hinted at, or left to be guessed ; a little more 
or less. 

“Have a score of knaves or so,” 
Shakesp. + Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 

B. As conjunction: 

1. For this reason; on these terms or con- 
ditions ; on this account ; therefore. 

“It leaves instruction and so instructors, to the 
sobriety of the settled articles and rule of the church.” 
—Holyday. 

2. Provided that; en condition that; in 
case that. 


“So the doctrine be but wholesome and edifying, 
though there should be a want of exactness in the 
manner of speaking or reasoning, it may be over- 
looked.”"—Atterbury. (Todd.) 


C. As interj.: Stand still! stop! stay! that 
will do! 


q *1. Soas: Such as. 

“Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 181, 

*2. So far forth: So far; to such a degree 
or extent. 

“So far forth as they were worthy to be com- 

mended.”—Bible Trunslators : To the Reader (1611). 

3. So forth; so on: Further in the same 
or a similar manner ; more of the same or a 
similar kind ; et cetera. 

*4, So much as: However much; to what- 
ever degree or extent. 

“So much as you admire the beauty of his verse, 

his prose is full as good.”"—Pope. (Zodd.) 

5, So-and-so; A certain person or thing, not 
mentioned by name; an indefinite person or 
thing: as, I must see so-and-so about it. 

6. So-so : 

(1) Indifferent, indifferently, middling, me- 
diocre ; in an indifferent manner or degree, 
(Used both as an adjective and an adverb.) 

“** What thinkest thou of the rich Mercatio ?” 

* Well of his wealth ; but of himself so-so.’” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen, i. 2. 

(2) Used as an exclamation implying dis- 
covery or observation of some effect; ay, ay] 
well, well! 

“ So-so, farewell, we are gone. 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, ii. 3 
7. So that: 


(1) To the end that; in order that; with 
‘the view, purpose, or intention that. 
(2) With the result or effect that. 
“All Israel shouted with 
carth rang again i Samuel fyes, “Tote 49 “hat the 
8. So then: Thus, then, it is that, the consee 
quence is ; therefore. 


“To a war are required a just quarrel, sufficient 
forces, and a prudent choice of the designs; so then, 
I will first justify the quarrel, balance the forces, and 
propound designs,"—Bucon. 


soak, ‘soke, *sok-yn, v.t. & i. [A.S. siican 
=to suck, to soak; cf. Wel. swga = soaked 3 
sugno =to suck.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To steep or cause to lie in a liquid till 
the substance has imbibed all the moisture it 
is capable of containing; to macerate in 
water or other fluid. 


“ Wormwood, put into the brine You soak your corn 
ee revents the birds eating it.’—Mortimer: Hus- 
andry. 


s0ak’-age (age as ig), s. 


soak’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 


* gsoak’-ing-ly, * sok-ing-ly, adv. 


soal (1); sole, s. 


* goal (2), s. 
soap, * soape, * sope, s. 


soak—soapwort 


2, To wet thoroughly, to drench. 


“ While moist Arcturus soak'd the vales below.” 
Fawkes: Apollon, Rhodius; Argonautics ii. 


3. To draw in by the pores, as the skin. 
“Suppling thy stiffen'd joints with f: ant oil 5 
Then in thy spacious garden walk awhile, 
To suck the moisture up and soak it in,” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
*4, To penetrate, work, or accomplish by 
wetting thoroughly. ~ (Often followed by 
through.) 
*5, To suck up, to drain, to dry up, to 
exhaust. 


“His feastings, wherein he was only sumptuous, 
could not but soak his exchequer.”"— Wotton, 


B. [ntransitive: 
1, To be steeped in water or other fluid ; to 
steep. 
2. To enter gradually into pores or in- 
terstices. 
“Rain, soaking into the strata which lie near the 


surface, bears with it all such movable matter as 
occurs.” — Woodward, 


3. To drink intemperately or gluttonously 3 
to be given to excessive drinking. 
“ The tickling of his palate with a glass of wine, or 
the idle chat of a soaking club.”—Locke. 
(Eng. soak; -age.] 
1. The act or state of soaking, 
2. Fluid imbibed. 


so0ak’-ér, * sok-ere, s. [Eng. soak; -er.] 


1. One who or that which soaks or macerates 
in water or other fluid ; one who or that which 
drenches thoroughly. 

2. A heavy drinker; a toper. 

“In the next place, by a good natur’d man, is 
usually meant, neither more nor less than a good 
fellow, a painful, able, and laborious soaker, one who 
owes all his good nature to the pot and the pipe.”— 
South: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 3. 

[Soak.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Steeping, macerating. 

2. Wetting thoroughly; drenching: as, a 
soaking rain. 

3. Drinking heavily. 

C. As subst.: A thorough wetting; a 
drenching. 

{Eng. 
soaking ; -ly.) Gradually, by degrees, as water 
soaks into the ground. 


“ Sokingly, one pece after an other.”"—Udal: Apoph. 
of Erasmus, p. 809, 


soak’-y, soc-ky, a. (Eng. soak; -y.] Moist 


on the surface ; steeped in water; soggy. 


(A.8, solu = mire.} A dirty 
(Prov.) 


[Soxg, s.] 


pool. 


[A.8. safe; cogn. 
with Dut. zeep; Icel. sapa; Dan. sebe; Sw. 
sipa; M. H. Ger. saifa; O. H. Ger. seipha ; 
Ger. seife; Lat. swpo (accus. saponem, whence 
Fr. savon; Ital. sapone; Sp. xabon; Wel. 
sebon ; Gael. siopunn, siabunn: Ir, siabunn).} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: An alkaline unctuous substance, 
used chiefly for washing and cleansing pur- 
poses. [II.] 


“ All soaps and soapy substances, and consequently 
ripe fruits, the juices of pungent and, aromatical 
plants ; all those substances resolve solids, and some- 
times attenuate or thin the fluids."—Arbuthnot + On 


Diet, ch. i. 
2. Fig.: Flattery. (Slang.) 


II. Technically : 


1. Chem. & Comm.: In a chemical sense, a 
soap includes all compounds of an organic 
acid with a metallic or organic base. Com- 
mercially, it is a detergent substance, con- 
sisting of the potassium and scaium salts of 
the fatty acids derived from animal or vege- 
table oils and fats, and prepared by boiling 
the neutral fat, such as tullow, palm oil, or 
olive oil, with caustic soda or potash, until 
saponification (q.v.) is complete. To separate 
the soap from the excess of alkali and glycerin, 
a weak solution of common salt is added, and 
the boiling continued for a certain time. 
The soap being thereby rendered insoluble in 
the ley, rises to the top in the form ofa 
granular mass or curd, and is ladled out or 
run off into frames, where it cools and 
solidifies. Hard soaps are compounds of the 
fatty acids and soda, the best known being 
curd and yellow soaps, the latter containing 


soap, v.t. 


soap’-stone, s. 
soap’-wood, s. 


soap’-wort, s. 


a small percentage of rosin. A good hard 
soap should coutain not more than 26 per 
cent. water, 7 per cent. soda, and 66 per cent. 
of fatty acids. Soft soap is a combination of 
potash, or potash and soda, with the fatty 
acids derived from the drying oils, such as 
whule-oil, seal-oil, linseed-oil, &c. It is soft 
and pasty to the touch, and dissolves more 
readily in water than hard soap. Hard soaps 
constitute the great bulk of the soaps used, 
and may be divided into the three varieties of 
curd, mottled, and yellow. Yellow soaps contain 
rosin as an essential ingredient. Curd and 
mottled soaps are made from tallow, in a special 
manner, the mottling in the latter being due 
to the presence in the lye of small quantities of 
lime, magnesia, &c. The basis of toilet soap 
is generally good curd or yellow soap. 

2. Pharm. : Medicinal soap is an antacid and 
slightly aperient, but is used chiefly as an ad 
junct to other drugs, or in the manufacture of 
pills. [CasTILE-soaP.] 


soap-bark, s. 
Bot.: The genus Quillaia (q.v.). 


soap-boiler, s. 
1. One whose trade is to manufacture soap. 


“4 soap-boiler condoles with me on the duties on 
castle-soap.”— Addison : Spectator. 


2. A soap-pan (q.Vv.). 

soap-boiling, s. 
manufacturing soap. 

soap-bubble, s, A thin film of soap- 
suds inflated by blowing through a pipe, and 
forming a hollow globe, with beautiful iri- 
descent colours. 


soap-cerate, s. 


Pharm.: A plaster consisting of hard soap. 
yellow wax, olive oil, oxide of lead, and vine 
gar, applied to allay inflammation, 


soap-engine, s. A machine upon which 
the slabs of soap are piled to be cross-cut 
into bars. (Weale.) 


soap-frame,s. A box to hold soap and 
retain it till it acquires a certain degree of 
solidity. 

soap-house, s. 
which soap is made, 


* soap-lock, s. A lock of hair made to 
lie smooth by soaping it. 

soap-nut, s. 

Bot.: (1) The legume of Acacia concinna ; 
(2) the nut of Sapindus Saponaria. 

Soup-nut tree: 

Bot. : Sapindus trifoliatus. 

soap-pan, s. A large pan or vessel, 


generally of cast-iron, used for boiling the 
materials for the manufacture of soap. 


soap-plant, s. A popular name for any 
plant that may be used as soap. 

soap-pod, s. 

Bot.: Various species of Cesalpinia, 


soap-suds, s. pl. Water impregnated 
with soap ; suds. 


soap-test, s. A test for determining the 
relative hardness of waters. It consists in 
adding to the different waters a solution of 
soap of known strength, until a permanent 
lather is produced on shaking. 

soap-tree, s, 

Bot. : Sapindus Saponaria, 

soap-work, s. A soap-house, 


[Soap, s.] : 
1, Lit.: To rub or wash with soap. 
2. Fig.: To flatter. (Slang.) 


The aet or business of 


A house or building iz. 


. 


sdap’-bér-ry, s. [Eng. soap, and berry.] 


Bot. : The genus Sapindus (q.v.). 


* soap-léss, a. [Eng. soap; -less.] Without 


soap, using no soap; hence, dirty, unwashed. 
“ The offered hand... was of a marvellously dingy 
and soapless aspect.”—Lytton: Pelham, ch. xlix. 


[Eng. soap, and stone.) 
[Saponirr, TAc.] 

(Eng. soap, and wood.) 

Bot. : Clethra tinifolia, 


[Eng. soap, and wort.) [Sa- 
PONARIA. ] ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g90, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


. 


SOCIETY EMBLEMS. 


MASTER MASON. 

ROYAL ARCH MASON. 

KNIGHT-TEMPLAR. 

THIRTY-SECOND DEGREE OF FREEMASONRY, 
MYSTIC SHRINE. 

IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN, 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS. 
KNIGHTS OF MALTA, 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 

ROYAL ARCANUM. 

ORDER OF SPARTA, 

BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELK, 
ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN, 
AMERICAN LEGION OF HONOR, 

KNIGHTS OF MACCABEES, 

PATRIOTIC ORDER SONS OF AMERICA. 


JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS, 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS, 
HEPTASOPH. 

LEAGUE-OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN, 
ANCIEN) ORDER OF HIBERNIANS. 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 


CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF AMERICA. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


14 


nh) 


PAST OFFICERS’ JEWELS. 


PAST MASTER, cf a Lodge of Master Masons, or Blue Lodge, 

PAST HIGH PRIEST, of a Royal Arch Chapter, or a Chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons. 

PAST EMINENT COMMANDER, of a Commandery of Knights 
Templar, 

PAST ILLUSTRIOUS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, of a Consistory, 
Thirty-second Degree of Freemasonry. 

PAST POTENTATE, of Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of 
‘the Mystic Shrine. 

PAST EXALTED RULER, of a Lodge of the Benevolent Pro» 
tective Order of Elks. 

PAST CHANCELLOR, of a Lodge of Knights of Pythias. 

PAST COMMANDER, of a Council American Legion of Honor, 

PAST GRAND, of a Lodge of Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. 

PAST SACHEM, of a Tribe of Improved Order of Red Men. 

PAST PRESIDENT, of a Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 

PAST REGENT, of a Council of Royal Arcanum. 

PAST COUNCILLOR, of a Council of Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics. 

PAST WORKMAN, of a Lodge of Ancient Order United 
Workmen, 

PAST CHIEF PATRIARCH, of an Odd Fellows Encampment, 

PAST REGENT, of a Senate, Order of Sparta, 
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Botany: 


1, The genus Saponaria (q.v.); spec., Sa- 
ponarta officinalis. 


2. (Pl.): The order Sapindacese (q.v.). 


soap’-y,a. [Eng. soap; -y.] 
I. Literally : 
1, Of the nature of or resembling soap; 
having the qualities of soap ; soft and smooth. 


“ The same([tar water] as a soapy medicine, dissolves 
the grumous ppnoceucns of the fibrous part.”— 
Berkeley: Siris, § 96. 


2. Smeared with soap. 


II, Fig.: Flattering, unctuous, glozing. 
(Said of persons or of language.) (Slang.) 


soar, *soare, *sore, v.i. [Fr. essorer = to 
expose to the air, to mount or soar up, from 
Low Lat. * exawro = to expose to the air, from 
Lat. ex = out, and awra =a breeze, the air.] 
L Literally : 
1, To fly aloft, as a bird ; to mount upward 
on wings, or as on wings ; to tower. 


“*When Denmark’s Raven soared on high, 
Triumphant through Northumbrian sky,” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 1. 


2. To rise high ; to mount up. 
“ Flames rise and sink by fits; at last they soar 
In one bright blaze, and then descend no more.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
II. Fig.: To rise or mount intellectually ; 
to tower mentally. 
“He wing'd Bis upward flight, and soar’d to fame.” 
Dryden: Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 515, 
soar (1), *soare (1),s. [SoaR, v.] A towering 
flight; ascent. 
“Within soar 
Of tow'ring eagles.” Milton, P. L., V. 270. 
* soar (2), sdare (2),s. (0. Fr. sor, Fr.saur= 
sorrel, reddish.] 


1, A hawk of the first year, 
2. A buck of the fourth year. 


“A buck is the first year a fawn; the second a 
pricket ; the third, a sorrel ; and the fourth year a 
soare. ”_ Return from Parnassus. 


soar-falcon, s. A sore-falcon (q.v.). 


soar’-ant, a. (Soar, v.] A word used in mo- 
dern heraldry as a syncnym of Volant (q.v.). 


soar’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Soar, v.] 


* gdar’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sowring; -ly.] In 
a soaring manuer, 


“Their summits to heaven 


Shoot soaringly forth.” Byron : Manfred, 1.1, 


80-a/-vé, sd-a-vé-mén’-té, adv. [Ital, = 
sweet, sweetly.] 
Music: A direction that the piece is to be 
played delicately, sweetly, or gently. 


g0b (1), *sobbe, v.i. & t. [Of imitative origin; 
A.S. sidfian, sedfian=to lament; cf. Ger. 
seufzen = to sigh ; O. H. Ger. sufion ¢ yes 
Ger. siuften, siften, from O. E. Ger. sift = 
a sigh, a sob.] 

A. Intrans.: To sigh with a kind of con- 
vulsive motion, or a sudden heaving of the 
chest ; to weep with convulsive catching of 
the breath. 

“ Luke had a manly heart ; ue at these words 

He sobb'd aluud.” Vordsworth: Michael, 

{| Sobbing is a sete by a series of con- 
vulsive inspirations, like those of hiccough ; 
but the glottis is closed earlier, so that little 
or no air enters the chest. (Foster.) 


B. Trans. : To utter with a sob or sobs. 


_*g0b (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To soak, 


“ The tree being sobbed and wet, swells."—Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


g0b, * sobbe, 8. 
sigh, 


“Those who lodged near him could distinctly hear 
his ate aud his piercing cries."—/acaulay: Hist. 
ny CD. Ve 


*s0-bée'-it, conj. 
that. 43 


g0'-bér, *sobre, a. [Fr. sobre, from Lat, 
sobriwm, accus, of sobrius = sober.) 

1, Temperate in the use of liquors, &. ; ab- 
stemious, moderate. (Cowper: Hope, 158.) 

2. Not overcome by or under the influence 
of intoxicating liquors ; not intoxicated, not 
— * 

“A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pit- 
= is Aas ay he which bei overcome with 
rink did then stri man, should suffer Ie nati 
sober. Hoa pote d as if he had done the same being 


. 


[Sos (1), v.] A convulsive 


[Eng. so be it.] Provided 


‘nbs sone accrue a 


3. Not mad, insane, or flighty; not wild, 
visionary, or ‘heated ‘with passion ; having 
the reason cool and dispassionate; cool- 
headed. 


“There was not a sober person to be had ; all was 
tempestuous and blustering.”"—Dryden. (Toda .) 


4, Not proceeding from, attended with, or 
characterized by passion or excitement ; calm, 
cool, regular. 

“With sober speed.” Shakesp,: 2 Henry IV., iv.3. 

§. Serious, solemn, grave, sedate, earnest. 


“‘Speakest thou in sober meanings?” 
Shakesp.; As You Like Jt, v. 2, 


6. Not bright, gay, or showy ; not brilliant 
in appearance ; “dull. -looking, quiet. 


“ Petruchio 
Shall offer me, disguis’d in suber robes, 
To old Baptista as a schoolmaster.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, i, 2. 


*7, Modest, demure, chaste. 
s x queen, fair, sober, wise.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ili. 4. 

*sober-blooded, a. Free from passion 
or excitement; cool, calm, cool-blooded. 

“This same young Gabohe blooded boy, a man cannot 

make him laugh.”—Shakesp. - 2 Henry IV., iv. 3. 

sober-minded, a. Having a disposition 

of mind habitually sober, calm, and cool, 


sober-mindedness, s. The quality or 
state of being sober-minded; freedom from 
inordinate passions ; calmness, coolness, 


*sober-suited, a. Clad in sober, dark, 
or sad-coloured garments; not gaily dressed 
or coloured, (Thomson ; Summer, 746.) 


g0’-bér, v.t. & 7. [Soper, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make sober; to cure of intoxication. 
2. To make temperate, calm, or cool; to 
cool down, 


“ Tidings of a very sobering patie Pee just reached 
him.”—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


B. Intrans.: To become cool or quiet; to 
cool down, 


“Many a horse who will sober down if strack 
severely once only, will get furious if the punishment 
is repeated.”—Field, Sept. 4, 1886, 


*g6'-bér-ize, v.i. & t (Eng. sober ; -t2e.} 
A, Intrans. : To become sober. 
B. Trans. : To make sober ; to sober. 


“ And I was thankful for the wiaatents 
That soberized the vast are eal 
Crabbe: 


80 GorteL *g0-bre-ly, cae nner ay 
a; -ly.J 
1. In a sober manner; temperate! 
derately : as, To live soberly. ate 
2. Calmly, quietly; without excess of en- 
thusiasm ; seperate 


hi 
The fryer did t nus begin of 
3. Without intemperate passion. coolly, 
calmly. 
4, Gravely, seriously. 


“They must hate all that is serious, and yet soderly 
believe themselves to be no better than the east 
that perish.”—Stillingfleet : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 2. 


4, Without gaudiness or show; quietly : as, 
ponies soberly. 


s0'-ber-néss, * so-ber-nesse, s. 
sober ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sober; 
moderation, temperance, abstemiousness. 


“With their fast, they destroy the fast which God 
commaundeth, that isa perpetuall sobernesse to tame 
the fleshe.”"—Tyndall: Works, p. 244. 


2. Astate of being sober or not intoxicated ; 
sobriety. 

3. Freedom from heat or passion ; coolness, 
calmness, 

4, Gravity, seriousness. 

5. Freedom from gaudiness or show ; quiet- 
ness, dulness, 


so ‘-bér-sides, s. [Eng. sober, and side.] A 
person of steady, sedate habits, 
“You deemed yourself a melancholy sobersides 
enough.”—AMiss Bronté: Villette, ch. xxviii. 
80'-bol, s0’-bdle, sdb’-6-lés, s. [Lat. 
soboles, suboles = that which ‘grows from 
below, an offshoot.] 
Bot. : A creeping, rooting stem. 
s0b-0-lif’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. soboles (q.v.), 
and fero = to bear.| 


Bot.: Producing young plants from the 
root, as Aloe brevis. 


[Eng. 


s0-bri-é-ty, s. (Fr. sobriété, from Lat. 
sobrietatem, accus. of sobrietas, from sobrius = 
sober; Sp. sobriedad; Ital. sobrieta. Sir T. 
Elyot, writing in a.p. 1534, says that the 
word was not then in general use. (Trench: 
Study of Words, p. 128.)] 

1, Habitual soberness or temperance in the 
use of intoxicating liquors; abstinence, ab- 
stemiousness. 

“Drunkenness is more uncharitable to the soul, and 
in scripture is more declaimed against, than gluttony; 
and sobriety hath obtained to signify temperance in 
drinking.”—7aylor. 

2. Freedom from the influence of strong 

drink, 


3. Moderation of the appetities or passions. 


“Sobriety is sometimes opposed in scripture to pride, 
and other disorders of the mind, And sometimes it 
‘OO opposed to sensuality.”—Gilpin ; Hints for Sermons, 


4, Freedom from enthusiasm, excessive, or 
inordinate passion, or over-heated imagina- 
tion ; calmness, coolness, sedateness. 


= If sometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a secret 
gracefulness of youth which accompanies his writings, 
though the stayedness and sobriety of age be wanting. 
—Dryden. (Todd. 
5, Seriousness, gravity. 


“With dull sobriety they raised a smile 
At Folly’s cost.” Cowper : Table Talk, 659, 


s0-bri-quet’, sou-bri-quet’ (quet as ké), 
s. [Fr. sobriquet =a surname, a nickname; 
a word of doubtful origin.] A nickname, an 
assumed name ; a fanciful appellation. 


“The rider of a chestnut, known in the country by 
the sobriquet of Captain.” "— Field, April 4, 1885, 


* dc, *soke, s. [A.S. sdc=the exercise of 
judicial power ; sden, sécen = an inquiry, from 
sdc, pa. t. of sacan = to contend, to seek (q.v.); 
Icel. sdkn = an action at law, an assembly of 
the people, from sekja = to seek.] 

Old Law: 


1, The power or privilege of holding a court 
in a district, as in a manor; jurisdiction of 
causes and the limits of such jur isdiction. 

2. Liberty or privilege of tenants excused 
from customary burdens, 

3, An exclusive privilege claimed by millers 
of grinding all the corn used within the manor 
in which the mill stands, or of being paid for 
the same as if actually ground, 


4, A shire, circuit, or territory. 


*sd0-age, ° sdc’-cage (age as if), s. [Low 
Lat. socagium, from A.S. sdc.] 

Old Law: A tenure by any certain and 
determinate service; being in this sense put 
in opposition to knight-service, where the 
render was precarious and uncertain, and to 
ee? where the service was of the 

mest kind. These tenures are generally 

sidered to be relics of Saxon liberty ; re- 
eins by such persons as had neither for- 
feited their estates to the crown, nor been 
obliged to exchange their tenure for the more 
honourable, but, at the same time, more bur 
densome tenure of knight-service. As, there- 
fore, the distinguishing mark of socage is the 
having its renders or services ascertained, it 
ineludes all other methods of holding free 
lands by certain and invariable rents and 
duties; and, in particular, petit serjeanty, 
tenure in burgage, and gavelkind. Socage is 
distinguished as free and villein: free socage 
(also called common or simple sovage), where 
the service was not only certain but honour- 
able, as by fealty and the payment of a small 
sum, in name of annual rent; villein socage, 
when the service, though certain, was of a 
baser nature. From this last tenure have 
sprung our present copyhold tenures. 

“In cheerful prattle about... i cage.” 

—Daily Maagrashe Aug, 4, 1874. La ng 
* s0c'-ag-ér (ag as ig), s. [Eng. socag(e); 
-er.] A tenant by socage ; a socman, 


* g0c’-cage, * sdc'- cag- ér (ag as ig), s. 
(Socaar, Socacer.] 


sdc’-cdt-rine, a. [Socorrrnz.] 
s0c-dol’-a-gér, s. [SockpoLaGER.] 


80-ci-a-bil’-i-ty (c assh), s. [Fr. sociabilité, ~ 
from sociable = sociable (q.v.); Sp. socia- 
bilidad.] The quality or state of being so- 
ciable ; sociableness. 


“The pectin) of religion us poe ancient world,”— 
Warburton: Divine Legation, b ay § 1. 


s0’-cia-ble (c as sh), a & s. [Fr., from 
Lat. sociabilis, from socio=to accompany ; 


POUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, oyist. ph =f 


ee oe = shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL — 


a 
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socius =a companion, from the same root as 
sequor = to follow.] 
A. As adjective : 

*1, Fit to be joined together; capable of 

being conjoined. 

“ Another law toucheth them, as they are sociable 
parts united into one body.”—Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

2. Inclined to associate; ready or willing 

to unite with others, 

“God having designed man for a sociable creature, 
made him... under a necessity to have fellowship 
with those of his own kind.’—Locke: Human Under- 
standing, bk. ii., ch. iL 

3. Disposed to company; fond of com- 
panions ; companionable, social, conversible, 


“ Society is no comfort 
To one not sociable,”  Shukesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 


*4, No longer hostile; friendly, well- 
disposed. 

5. Affording opportunities for conversation 
and the enjoyment of the company of others. 

B. As substantive: 


aertuEs== 


SOCIABLE. 


1. An open, private, four-wheeled carriage, 
with two seats facing. 


“ Fhe children went with their mother ina sociable.” 
—NMiss Edgeworth: Belinda, ch. xix. 


2. A kind of tricycle for two riders, in which 
they sit side by side, thus distinguishing it 
from a tandem, in which one sits behind the 
other. 

3. A kind of couch with a curved S-shaped 
back, for two persons who sit partially facing 
each other. 

4, A gathering of people for social pur- 

ses; a social party; an informal meeting. 
Vane 


sociable-vulture, s. 


Ornith. : Otogyps auricularis, called also the 
Eared Vulture. [OTocyps.] 


g0'-cia-ble-néss (¢ as sh), s. [Eng. soci- 
able; -mess.) The quality or state of being 
sociable; disposition to associate; fondness 
for company ; sociability. 
“But of this sociableness William was entirely 
destitute.”"—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xi. 


g0'-cia-bly (c¢ as sh), adv. [BEng. sociab(le) ; 
-ly.] Ina sociable inanner; as a companion ; 
conversibly, familiarly. 
“ Yet not terrible, 
That I should fear ; nor sociably mild, 
As Raphael.” Milton: P. L., xi. 284 
g80'-cial (c as sh), a. [Fr., from Lat. socialis, 
from sociws =a companion ; Sp. social; Ital. 
sociale.) [SocraBLe,] 

J. Ordinary Language: 

1, Pertaining to society; relating to men 
living in society, or to the public as an aggre- 
gate body ; as, social interests, social questions. 

2. Ready or disposed to mix or associate 
with others in friendly converse; sociable, 
conversible, companionable. 

3. Consisting in union or mutual converse. 


“* Thou in thy secrecy although alone, 
Best with thyself accompanied, seek’st not 
Social communication.” Milton: P. L., viii. 429. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Bot.: Growing in large numbers to- 
gether, to the almost total exclusion of other 
plants. (Henslow.) 

“Th fe 8 
pees oe ant fear nein, developed ia 
anguage of botanists, a social plant.”—Lyell : Princ. 
of Geol., ch. xii. 

2. Zool, : A term confined in its strict appli- 
cation to such animals as live in communities, 
as ants or bees, but often loosely employed as 
a synonym of gregarious (q.v.). 

¥ Brethren of Social Life: 

Church Hist.: An order of secular clerks 
without vows, founded by Gerard Groote, 
who died 1384. Habit like that of the Domi- 
aicans, but with shorter sleeves and hood. 


social-ascidians, s. pl. 

Zool.: The family Clavellinide (q.v.). The 
Members are compound, each individual 
having its own heart, respiratory system, and 
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organs of nutrition, but attached to stalks or 
bases, common to the group, through which 
the blood circulates in opposite directions. 


social-contract, or original-con- 
tract, s. That imaginary bond of union 
which keeps mankind together, and which 
consists in a sense of mutual weakness and 
dependence. 


¥ Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) main- 
tained that the natural and proper state of 
man is the savage state, when he possesses 
complete liberty, and that every social organi- 
zation is an infraction of natural right. All 
men he believed are born equal, and society is 
founded ‘on a ‘‘ Contrat social,” a social con- 
tract. His views on the subject prepared the 
way for the first French Revolution. David 
Hume (1711-1776) says: 

“Tt cannot be denied that all government is at first 
founded on a contract, and that the most ancient rude 
combinations of mankind were formed chiefly by that 
principle. In vain are we asked in what record this 
charter of our liberties is registered. It was not 
written on parchment, nor yet on leaves or barks of 
trees. It preceded the use of writing and all the other 
arts of civilised life.”—Zssays (ed. 2nd), pt. ii., p. 473. 

Social Democrats, s. pl. The name 
given on the Continent to Socialists gener- 
ally, and in England to the members of the 
Social Democratic Federation. [Socravism.] 


“ This long period of activity has enabled the Social 
Democrats to found no fewer than twenty-five clubs 
in London.”—St, Jumes's Gazette, March 7, 1877. 


social-dynamics, s. [Socto.oey.] 


social-evil, s. A term often applied to 
prostitution. : 


social-hymenoptera, s. pl. 

Entom.; A term embracing those Common 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps, which live in com- 
munity. Apis mellifica, the Hive Bee, is the 
best known example. 


social-science, s. 

1, The systematic investigation of questions 
relating to public and domestic hygiene, educa- 
tion, labour, the punishment: and reformation 
of criminals, the prevention of pauperism, and 
the like. The Sociétés de Bienfaisance, estab- 
lished in France in the eighteenth century, 
were founded for the purpose of discussing 
similar matters, and the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science origin- 
ated in England in 1857. The association held 
annual meetings, and published its proceedings, 
classed under the heads of Jurisprudence, 
Education, Punishment and Reformation, 
Public Health, Social Economy, and Trade and 
International Law, but its action was tempor- 
arily suspended in 1886. Similar associations 
have since been organized in the United States 
and in other countries, and active discussion 
of the subjects involved, and movements to 
overcome social evils, are increasing. The 
steps taken are those of new sanitary methods, 
regulation of prison management, establish- 
ment of 
hospital charities, the extension of industrial 
education, and numerous plans for the amelior- 
ation of the conditién of the poor. 


¢ 2. Sociology (q.v.). 

“Tt is now needful to consider whether Comte may 
rightfully be claimed as having created Social science.” 
—G. H. Lewes: Hist. Philos. (ed. 1880), ii. 720. 


{| National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science: [SocIAL SCIENCE, 1.]. 


social-statics, s. [SocroLocy.] 


social-war, s. 

Roman Hist.: A name given to the war 
(B.c. 91). between the Romans and those of the 
Italian tribes who were specially termed the 
allies (Socii) of the Roman State, in which 
the latter fought for admission to the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizenship, an object 
whith they ultimately obtained. 


s0'-cial-ism (c as sh), s. [Eng. social ; -ism.] 


Hist. & Sociology: The word Socialism is 
employed in several different senses. Loosely, 
it includes all schemes for abolishing social 
inequality, and in this sense it is generally 
distinguished as Utopian Socialism, under 
which designation communities like those of 
the Essenes, the early Christians, and the 
Shakers in America at the present day, and 
the ideal commonwealths of Plato, More, and 
Harington, are to be classed. St. Simon 
Se ereig Owen (1771-1858), and Fourier 
1768-1830) were the leading modern Uto- 
pians. Scientific Socialism is an economic 
theory which affirms that the materials from 


reformatories, reconstruction of | 


which labour produces wealth—i.e., the Jand 
—should be the property of the community, 
not of individuals forming a separate class, 
Socialists also demand that the existing 
capital, having (as they contend) been un- 
justly appropriated by the landholding class 
or its assignees, be restored, with the land, 
to the community. It vests all authority in 
the hands of delegates elected by the commu- 
nity, and seeks to substitute public codpera- 
tion for private enterprise in supplying all 
social needs. Modern Socialism is of Conti- 
nental origin ; but Ball in the fourteenth, and 
Kett again in the sixteenth century, endea- 
voured to carry Socialistic theories into prac- 
tice in England. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century, F. D. Maurice (1805-72), 
and Charles Kingsley (1819-75), two English 
clergymen, advocated a large extension of the 
system of codperation. The work begun by 
them is carried on on more extended lines 
by Christian Socialism, which “claims to be 
the result of applying Christ’s teaching to 
national, social, and commercial life, and not 
merely to personal conduct.” Political Socialism 
is largely the outcome of the doctrines of 
Karl Marx and Lasalle, two German writers 
and active propagandists whose labors have 
resulted in the growth of a vigorous political 
party of Socialists in the German Empire, 
sufficiently strong to give Socialism a large 
representation in the German Reichstag. This 
party is steadily growing in streugth, and is 
likely to have a powerful voice in the future of 
German politics. In other countries of Europe 
political socialism seems steadily increasing. 

Scientific Socialism embraces : 

(1) Collectivism: An ideal Socialistic state 
of society, in which the functions of the 
government will include the organization of 
all the industries of the country. In a Col- 
lectivist State every person would be a State 
official, and the State would be coextensive 
with the whole people. Safeguards would be 
provided against the formation of an olig- 
archy by the controlling officials. 

(2) Anarchism (meaning mistrust of govern- 
ment, and not abandonment of social order) 
would secure individual liberty against en- 
croachment on the part of tle State in the 
Socialistie commonwealth. Anarchists deny 
that the legislation of yesterday is enlightened 
enough for the affairs of to-day, and seek to 
make laws and other institutions as fluid as 
possible. They adinit no authority except that 
which carries conviction, and would treat an 
incorrigible criminal as a dangerous lunatic. 
They are divided into Mutualists, who hope 
to attain their ends by banks of exchange 
and free currency, and Communists, whose 
motto is ‘‘ From every man according to his 
capacity, to every man according to his 
needs.” 

About 1880 the first English Socialist 
organization—the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion—came into existence. The Socialist 
League was formed in 1884 by seceders from 
the Federation, under the auspices of William 
Morris, the poet. The Fabian Society was 
founded (Jan. 4, 1884) to advocate Socialism 
ainong the educated and intellectual classes. 
The object of all the Socialist bodies is the na- 
tionalization of rent and interest, but the poli- 
tically active ones agitate for the shortening of 
the working day, payment of members of parlia- 
ment, adult suffrage, and similar intermediate 
measures. Socialistic views are held by many 
persons in the United States, and the ideas 
involved are rapidly gaining strength in this 
country, though as yet there are no strong 
organizations like those of Europe. Immigra- 
tion has brought not only Socialism but 
Anarchism to our shores, and the advocates of 
the latter have already produced serious trouble. 


Be ta (c as 8h), s. & a. [Eng. social ; 


A. As subst.: A supporter or advocate of 
the doctrine of Socialism. 
“The Socialists are only kept from active disturb 
ance by the sternest Bap reast Ons Their opinionz are 
wing in extent and intensity, though in silence.”"— 
i James's Gazette, Feb. 8, 1887. 
B. As adj. : Socialistic. 
“The Metropolitan Police authorities evidently 


attach great importauce to the torchlight Socialist 
procession.” —St, James's Gazette, Feb. 8, 1887. — 


80-cial-ist’-ic (¢ as sh), a. [Eng. socialist ; 


-ic.] Pertaining to Socialism, or the doctrines 
of the Socialists. 


“That is a proposal of a directly socialistic ten- 
dency.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 5, 1835. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, o =6é; ey 


*g0-cl'-é-tar-y, a. 


"80-cl-6-ty-léss, a. 


OU, bdY; PSUt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; -xpeet, Kenophon, exist. -Ing. 


s0-ci-&l'-i-ty (c assh), s. [Fr. socialité, from 


Lat. socialitatem ; accus. of socialis = social 
@q.v.); Sp. socialidad ; Ital. socialita.) The 
quality or state of being social; socialness, 
sociability. 

“A scene of perfect easy sociality.”—Boswell; Life 
of Johnson. 


€0-cial-ize (cas sh), v.t. (Eng. social; -ize.] 


1. To render social. 


2. To form or regulate according to the 
principles of Socialism. 


s80-cial’-ly (c as sh), adv, [Eng. social; -ly.] 


In a social manner, sociably. 


s0'-cial-néss (c as sh), s. [Eng. social; 


-ness.| The quality or state of being social; 
sociality. 


*s0'-cl-ate (c as sh), a. & s. (Lat. sociatus, 


pa. par. of socio = to accompany.] 
A, As adj. : Joined together, associated. 


“Both we, the one and the other, are sociate and 
adherent together.”—Udal: John x. 


B. As subst. : An associate. 


*'80'-ci-ate (c as sh), v.i. [Socrars, a.] To 


associate. (Shelford: Learned Discourses, p. 58.) 


*g0-ci-€-tar’-i_an, a. [Eng. societ(y); -arian.] 


Of or pertaining to society ; societary. 
“The all-sweeping besom of societarian reforma- 
tion.”—Lamb: Essays of Elia; Decay of Beggars. 
(Eng. societ(y); -ary.] 
Of or pertaining to society. 


86-¢i-é-ty, s. [Fr. société, from Lat. societat- 


em, accus. of societas, from socius = a com- 
panion [SoctaBs] ; Sp. sociedad ; Ital. societa.] 

*1. Partnership, participation, connection. 

“ Heaven's greatness no society can bear.” 

(Todd,) 

2. The relationship of men to one another 
when associated in any way ; companionship, 
fellowship, company. 

“Thoughts . . . as well might recommend 
Such solitude before choicest society.” 
ilton: P, R., 1. 802. 

8. A number of persons united together by 
common consent to debate, determine, and 
act conjointly for some purpose or object; an 
association for the attainment or promotion 
of some object, religious, political, literary, 
benevolent, convivial, or the like ; an associa- 
tion formed to promote mutual profit, plea- 
sure, or usefulness; a club; qa social union ; 
a@ partnership. 

“For few were then aware that trade is in general 
earried on to much more advantage by individuals 
than by great societies.”— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xx. 

4, The persons, collectively considered, who 
live in any Lis Nee or at any period ; any com- 
munity of individuals united together by any 
‘common bond of nearness or intercourse ; 
those who recognise each other as associates, 
friends, and acquaintances ; specifically, the 
more cultivated portion of any community in 
its social relations and influences; often 
those who give and receive formal entertain- 
ments mutually. (Used without the article.) 

§ Numerous societies, devoted to a great 
number of literary, artistic, scientific and 
other purposes, now exist in the United States 
and elsewhere, and their number and influence 
are steadily growing. The most important 
societies will be found under the word denoting 
their object. 

5. Fashionable society. 

** Society became interested, and opened its ranks to 
‘welcome one who had just received the brevet of ‘Man 
of Letters.’ "—Hayward Letters, i., ch. ii, 

society-journals (or newspapers), 
spl. Journals whose chief object is to 
thronicle the sayings and doings of fashionable 
society, ; 

_society-verses, s. pl. (A translation of 
the French vers de société.) Verses for the 
amusement of polite society ; poetry of a 
light, entertaining, polished character, 


{Eng. society; -less.] 
Without society or companions. 


Pi dea aud bookless."—Jfad, D'Arblay * Diary, 


$0-¢in’-i-an, a. &s. [See def.] 


A, Asadj.: Of or belonging to the two 
‘most celebrated Socini, their tenets, or those 
_of the Socinians in general. 

B. As subst. : One who accepts the teach- 
mg of the Socini; a believer in the doctrines 
of Sociniauism (q.v.). A 


sociality—Socotrine 


$6-cin’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. Socinian ; -ism.] 


Church Hist. ; A form of Unitarianism which 
is identified with Lelius and Faustus Socinus. 
The former, born in 1525, early adopted anti- 
Trinitarian views, and diligently propagated 
them among his friends, but making no public 
avowal of them, he escaped persecution, and 
died a natural death at Zurich in 1562. His 
papers came into the hands of his nephew, 
Faustus (1539-1604), who in the main adopted 
his convictions, and zealously promulgated 
them, both in Transylvania and in Poland. 
He denied the existence of Jesus Christ pre- 
vious to his birth of the Virgin Mary, and to 
this extent was opposed to Arianism (q.v.) as 
well as to Trinitarianism (q.v.). He, however, 
accepted the doctrine of the Miraculous Con- 
ception, and allowed to the teachings of 
Christ peculiar authority, on the ground that 
during his life he was translated to heaven, 
where revelations were made to him. He 
also taught that after Christ’s final ascension, 
power was delegated to him to assist men in 
working out their salvation, and that he was 
invested with attributes by which he was 
virtually deified, so that he may be spoken of 
as God, and is entitled to our worship and 
obedience. Socinianism is sometimes used 
loosely as synonymous with Unitarianism 
(q.v.), but it differs in important particulars, 
not only from Arianism, but from the more 
modern and rationalistic phase of Unita- 
rianism which represents Christ as simply a 
man in whose birth and life there was no 
element of the supernatural. No sect calling 
itself Socinian seems at the present time, to be 
in existence. 


in’-i-an-ize, v.t. [Eng. Socinian ; ~ize.] 
To cause to conform to Socinianism ; to regu- 
late by the principles of Socinianism, 


80-ci-0-10g-ic, s0-ci-d-16g-i-cal (ci as 
shi), a. [Eng. sociolog(y); -ic, -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to sociology. 

“The antagonism felt toward the Indian seems to 
result, not so much from conflicts incident’ to our 
Boseeentag the land, as from his sociologic status which 

itfers so widely from our own.”—Century Magazine, 
June, 1883, p. 312. 


80-ci-51'-d-gist (c as sh), s. {Eng. soci- 
olog(y) ; -ist.) One who studies, treats of, or 
is versed in sociology. 


80-ci-61'-0-¥ (c as sh), s. [Fr. sociologie, 
a hybrid word, coined by Auguste Comte, from 
Fr. société = society, and Gr. Adyos (logos)=a 
discourse. 

Philos.: The science of the evolution and 
constitution of human society, and, therefore, 
one aspect of the wider question of evolution 
in general. It is claimed for Comte that he 
created the science of Sociology, but according 
to Mill, he only rendered such a science 
possible. Lewes (Hist. Philos., ii. 721) points 
out that Macchiavelli, Montesquieu, Adam 
Smith, and Beutham had had a full conviction 
that social phenomena conform to invariable 
laws, but that it was reserved for Comte to 
bring them under his Law of the Three Stages 
(Stacg, s., 4] and to show that all societies 
pass through a theological, a metaphysical, 
and a positive stage. The subject of Sociology 
embraces all social phenomena under their 
statical and dynamical aspects. Social statics 
is the study of the conditions of existence and 
permanence ofthe social state ; social dynamics 
studies the laws which govern the evolution 
of society. Herbert Spencer, in the Plan of 
his Principles of Sociology (prefixed to his First 
Principles) proposes to begin with the data of 
Sociology (the several sets of factors entering 
into social phenomena), and to give the 
empirical generalizations arrived at by com- 
paring different societies and successive 
phases of the same society ; next to deal with 
political, ecclesiastical, ceremonial, and in- 
dustrial organizations ; then to treat of the 
evolution of languages, knowledge, esthetics, 
and morals, and lastly, the "necessary inter- 
dependence of structures and of functions in 
each type of society, and in the successive 
phases of social development. 


80'-ci-iis (c as sh), s. [Lat. =a companion.] 

Law: Used in the phrase socius criminis, 

that is an accomplice or associate -in the 
commission of a crime. 


sock (1), *socke, s. [A.8. socc, from Lat. 

‘soceus = a light shoe, a slipper, worn by comic 
actors. ] : 

-*1, The light shoe worn by ancient comic 
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actors; hence used for comedy, as distin- 
guished from tragedy, in which the actors 
wore the buskin. 


“ Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on.” 
Milton ; L' Allegro, 132. 


2. A knitted or woven covering for the foot, 
shorter than the stocking; a stocking reach- 
ing only a short distance up the leg. 

3. A warm inner side for a shoe. 

4, An overgrown baby. 

5, The Eton name for tuck (q.v.). 


sdck (2), s.  [Fr. soc=a ploughshare, from 
Gael. soc ; Corn. soch.] A ploughshare, 


sock-plate, s. <A plate from which a 
ploughshare is made, 


s0ck-d6l-a-gér, sdck-ddl-6-ér, s. [A 
corruption of doxology (q.v.).] (Amer.) 
1. A conclusive argument; the winding-up 
of a debate ; a settler. 
2, A knock-down or decisive blow. 


3. A fish-hook having a supplementary 
spring-hook to catch the fish which touches 
the bait. 


s0ck’-ét, solk-et, s. [A dimin. from sock (1).] 
1, An opening, or tubular recess, in which 
anything is fitted; any hollow thing or place 
» in which anything is fitted ; any hollow thing 
a place which receives and holds something 
else. 
» “His eye-balls in their hollow sockets sink.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, 1 526, 
2. Specifically, a little hollow tube or place 
into which a candle is fitted in a candlestick. 


“From dawn till the candles had burned down to 
their sockets the ranks kept unbroken order."—Aac- 
aulay.: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


socket-bolt, s. 


Mach.: A bolt passing through a thimble 
or sleeve between the parts bolted together. 


socket-chisel, s. A stout chisel em- 
ployed for heavy mortising and having a 
hollow tang to receive the handle. It is used 
with a mallet. 


socket-drill, s. A drill for chamfering 
or enlarging a hole to a given depth. 


socket-joint, s. [BAaLL-AND-SOCKET 
JOINT.] 


socket-pipe, s. A pipe withan enlarged 
end or branch to receive the end of a connect- 
ing pipe, and hold the clay, lead, or other 
packing which unites the two, to make a 
water or gas tight joint, 


socket-pole, s. An iron-shod pole used 
in propelling boats. (Amer.) 


s00'-ket-€d, a. (Bng. socket ; -ed.] Furnished 
with a socket, for the reception of a handle or 
anything similar. 

“Two socketed spear-heads, one 
socketed celt have been recovered from burial-places 
of the Bronze Age in Britain.”—Dawkins; Early Man 
tn Britain, ch. x. 


sock’-léss, a. [Eng. sock (1); -less.) Destitute 
of socks or shoes. 


stave, and one 


sock’-y, a. [Soaxy.] 


s0'-cle, s. [Fr., from Lat. socculus, dimin. from 
soccus = a light shoe.] [Sock (1).] 


Arch.: A plain block or plinth, forming a 
low pedestal to a statue or column; or a plain 
face or plinth at the lower part of a wall. 


“‘A socle differs from a pedestal in being without 
6 or cornice.”—Brande & Cox 


= i) 

*s6c’-man, * sdke’-miin, s. [Eng. soc, soke, 
and man.] One who holds land or tenements 
by socage ; a socager. 

‘And I presume that the soemen, who so frequently 
occur in that record, though far more in some counties 
than in others, were ceorls more fortunate than the 
rest, who by purchase had acquired freeholds, or by 
prescription and the indulgence of their lords h 
obtained such a property in the outlands allotted tc 
them, that they could not be removed, and in many 
instances might dispose of them at pleasure. They 
are the root of a noble plant, the free socage tenants 
or English yeomanry, whose independence has 
stamped with peculiar features both our constitution 
and our natio: character."—Hallam: Middle Ages, 
pt. L, ch. viii 


*séc’-man-ry, *soke’-man-ry, s. [Erg 
socman, sokeman ; -ry.] Tenure by socage. 


*sdc’-ome, s. [Soc.] A custom of tenante 
to grind corn at the lord’s mill. 


d’-cd-trine, S0-cd-tran, a & 8 Gio 
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Socratic—sodium 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Socotra, an 
island in the Indian Ocean, off the east coast 
of Africa. 

B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Socotra. 


Socotrine-aloe, s. 

Bot.: Aloe socotrina, It has sword-shaped 
serrate leaves, one and a half to two feet long, 
with their apex sharp ; flowers red, tipped with 
green, on peduncles rising from among the 
leaves, which are often aggregated round the 
tip of the stem. It is about three or four 
feet high, is a native of Southern Africa as 
well as of Socotra, but is now cultivated in 
the West Indies, 


Socctrine-aloes, s. [Atogs, IT. (2).] 


§$0-crat/-ic, S0-crat/-ic-al, a. [Lat. So- 
craticus.) Of or belonging to Socrates. 


Socratic-method, s. 

Philos. ; fhe method of exact definition and 
induction mtroduced by Socrates (B.c. 469- 
899) (Arist.: Metaph., xiii. 4). It was his 
custom to carry on his investigations from 
propositions generally received as true, and 
to place the particular statement to be 
examined in a variety of combinations, thus 
implying that each thought must, if true, 
maintain its validity under every possible 
combination. From the fact that this method 
was employed by its author in the form of 
dialogue, the term Socratic method is often 
loosely applied to any inquiry carried on in 
the form of question and answer, without 
reference to the fulfilment of the conditions 
which Socrates considered all-important. 


“‘With respect to the Socratic-method, in its em- 
ployment of induction, I cannot agree with those who 
consider it an anticipation of Bacon."—@. H. Lewes: 
Hist. Philos, yed. 1880), i, 162. 


Socratic-philosophy, s. 

Philosophy : 

1, A term sometimes used to include the 
development of Greek philosophy from the 
time of Socrates to the rise of the Neo- 
platonists, because, with the exception of the 
Epicureans, the chief philosophical schools 
up to that period professed to ground their 
teachings on the authority of Socrates, 

2. The ethics of Socrates, as gathered from 
the writings of Xenophon, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. It is not known when Socrates com- 
menced his career as a public teacher, but 
he first attracted notice as an opponent of 
the Sophists (q.v.), and was about forty-six 

ears of age when Aristophanes introduced 
him on the stage in The Clouds, strange to 
say, in the character of a Sophist. All pre- 
vious philosophers had been occupied with 
the Universe as a whole; the chief business 
of Socrates was with man as a moral being. 
His reforming tendencies made many enemies. 
In B.c. 399 Meletus, a leather-seller, seconded 
by Anytus, a poet, and Lycon, a rhetor, pre- 
ferred this indictment against him: ‘‘Socrates 
is guilty of reviling the gods acknowledged by 
the State, and of preaching new gods; more- 
over he is guilty of corrupting the youth.” 
He was tried and condemned to death, and, 
refusing the means of escape provided by his 
friends, drank the fatal hemlock in the 
seventieth year of his age. Bishop Blomfield 
(Ency. Metrop., s. v. Socrates) says : ‘‘ Socrates 
taught that the divine attributes might be 
inferred from the works of creation, He 
maintained the omniscience, ubiquity, and 
providence of the Deity; and, from the 
existence of conscience in the human breast, 
he inferred that man is a moral agent, the 
object of reward and punishment; and that 
the great distinction of virtue and vice was 
ordained by the Deity.” é 


g0-crat’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. socratical ; -ly.] 
In the Socratic manner; by the Socratic 
method. 


“Ts it such a pleasure to be non-plused in mood and 
figure, that you had rather be snap in the mouse- 
trap of a syllogism, than treat socratically and 
genteely ?"—G@oodman.: Winter Kvenings, pt. ii. 


Sde’-ra-tism, s. [Eng. Socrat(es) ; -ism.] The 
doctrines or philosophy. of Socrates. 


8éc-ra-tist, s. [Eng. Socrat(es); -ist.] A 
follower or disciple of Socrates. 


“The socratistes said it was better and more com- 
modious that al things shuld be in commotion,”— 
Martin: Marriage of Priestes. (1554.) 


god, *sodde, s. & a. [So called from the 
sodden condition of turf after rain, or in 
marshy places; cf. Dut. zode=a sod, from 


O. Dut. zode=a seething or boiling...a 
sod; O. Fris. satha, suda =a sod; Low Ger. 
sode = sod; Ger, sode.] [SEETHE.] 

A, As subst.: The stratum of earth on the 
surface which is filled with the roots of grass, 
&e.; any portion of such surface; turf, 
sward. 

** Avoiding only as I trod, 
My peashexst graves without a sod,” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chillon, xi. 

B. As adj.: Made or consisting of sods ; 
as, a sod seat. 


sod-burning, s. 

Agric.: The burning of the turf of old 
pasture-lands for the sake of the ashes, as 
manure, 


s6d, v.1. 
to turf. 


*s0d, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SEETHE.] 


s0’-da, s. [Ital. soda, fem. of sodo, contract. 
from solido = solid; O. Fr. soulde ; Fr. soude. 
(Skeat.)] 

1. Chem. : An oxide of sodium ; thus, anhy- 
drous soda, Na2O, caustic soda, NaHO. In 
ordinary language-it denotes an impure 
carbonate of soda, used in washing, for glass- 
making, for the manufacture of hard soap, &c. 
([SoODIUM-CARBONATE, ] 

2. Pharm.: Caustic soda (Sodium hydrate) 
may be used externally as a caustic; the bi- 
carbonate as a direct antacid and alterative ; 
sulphate of soda is an antiseptic. [Hypo- 
SULPHATE OF SopiuM.] A solution of chlori- 
nated soda is an antiseptic and stimulant 
given in low malignant fever, as a gargle in 
ulcerated sore throat, and externally in gan- 
grene. [BorRax, GLAUBER-SALT, SODIUM- 
ACETATE, CHLORIDE, &c. 

{ Soda-alum = Mendozite ; Soda-copperas = 
Jarosite ; Soda-spodumene = Oligoclase ; Soda- 
nitre = Nitratine; Soda table-spar, Soda- 
wollastonite = pectolite, 

soda-ash, s. 

Comm. : Crude carbonate of sodium, 


soda-lime, s. 

Chem.: An intimate mixture of caustic 
soda and quicklime, used chiefly for the 
determination of nitrogen in organic analysis. 
It converts the organic nitrogen of the sub- 
stance into ammonia, which is collected 
apart and the quantity estimated. 


soda-paper, s. <A paper made by satu- 
rating filtering paper with carbonate of soda. 
Used for inclosing powders which are to be 
ignited under the blow-pipe, so that they may 
not be blown away, and as a test paper. 

soda-plant, s. 

Bot.: Salsola Soda; applied also to any 
plant containing some salt of soda, as Salicornia 
Salsola, Plantago squarrosa, &c. 


soda-powder, s. The same as SEIDLITZ- 
POWDER (q.V.). 


soda-salts, s. pl. A popular name for 
the several salts of sodium (q.v.). 


soda-water, s. 

Chem.: An artificial aérated water contain- 
ing a minute quantity of sodic bicarbonate. 
Many of the soda-waters manufactured in this 
country are simply aérated water, being en- 
tirely free from soda. 


(Sop, s.] To cover with sod or turf ; 


s0'-da-ite, s. [Eng. soda; suff. -ite (Min).] 


Min.: The same as EKEBERGITE (q.V.). 


s0’-da-lite, s. [Eng. soda, and Gr. Aidos 
(lithos) =a stone ; Ger. sodalith.] 

Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
rhombic dodecahedrons, also massive. 
Cleavage, dodecahedral. Hardness, 5°5 to 6; 
sp. gr. 2°136 to 2°4; lustre, vitreous to greasy ; 
colours, gray, green, yellow, white, sometimes 
shades of blue,light red ; fracture, conchoidal, 
uneven. Compos.: silica, 37°1; alumina, 
81°7 ; soda, 19°2; sodium, 4°7; chlorine, 7°3 = 
100, corresponding with the formula 2(3Na0). 
88i10g + 3(2A1903,38i02) + 2NaCl. Occurs in 
metamorphic and old igneous rocks, also in 
recent volcanic rocks, 


* s0-dal-i_ty, s. [Lat. sodalitas, from sodalis 
=acompanion.] <A fellowship, a fraternity ; 
an association for mutual protection, and ob- 
jects, such as church services at deaths, && 


“‘Sodalities of all sorts and conditions whatsoever, 
either secular or ecclesiastical."—Parthenia Sacra 
(1683), p. 180, 


s80d’-am-ide, s. (Eng. sod(a), aud amide., 
Chem. : An olive-green fusible compound 
formed when sodium, which had been portly 
acted on with water, is heated in ammonia 
gas. The ammonia is absorbed and the 
hydrogen set free. It is also formed wher 
oxygen and ammonia are passed over sodium, 
s0d-am-mo’-ni-iim, s. [Eng. sod(a), and 
ammonium.) 

Chem.: HgNNa. A compound formed by 
bringing pure bright sodium in contact with 
ammonia gas in a sealed tube, in presence of 
silver chloride. The sodium swells up and 
becomes liquid, appearing copper-red by 
reflected, and blue by transmitted light. 
The compound soon decomposes, pure sodium 
being left behind in a spongy condition. 


sod/-déd, pa. par. or a. [Sop, ».] 


s0d’-den, pa. par. & a. [SEErHE.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the veib), 
B. As adjective: 
1, Boiled, seethed. 


2. Soaked and softened, as in water. (Ap- 
plied to bread not well baked.) 


3. Soaked, saturated : as, sodden with drink. 


s0d’-den, v.i. & t. [Soppen, a.] 
A. Intrans.: To be seethed or soaked ; to 
settle down as if by seething or boiling. 
B. Trans.: To soak, to saturate; to fill the 
tissues of with water, as in the process of 
seething. 


sdd’-dy, a. [Eng. sod, s.; -y.] Consisting of 
sod ; covered with sod; turfy. 


*sod-en, a. [SuppEN.] 
* go'-deér, s. & v. 


* sod-eyn-liche, * sod-eyn-ly, adv. [Sup- 
DENLY.] 


80-di-6-, pref. [Soprum.] Having sodium in 
its composition, 


sodio-potassic tartrate, s. 

Chem. : C4HgKNaOg+4H20. Rochelle or 
Seignette salt. Prepared by neutralising a 
hot solution of cream of tartar with sodium 
carbonate, and evaporating to a thin syrup. 
It crystallizes in large prismatic crystals, 
which effloresce slightly in the air, and dis- 
solve in one and a half parts of cold water. 
It is purgative, and has a mild saline taste, 


s0’-di-im, s. [Sopa.] 

Chem.: Natrium. A monad metallic ele- 
ment recognized as a distinct substance by 
Duhamel in 1786, and obtained in the metallic 
state by Davyin1807. Symb. Na. At. wt. = 23. 
It is very widely ditfused and abundant. 
occurring as chloride in sea water and salt 
springs, and as nitrate in South America, and 
is prepared by introducing an intimate mixture 
of thirty parts dry sodic carbonate, thirteen 
parts coal, and three parts chalk into an iron 
cylinder, heated in a reverberatory furnace, 
the pure metal distilling over. It has a high 
lustre and silver-white colour, sp. gr. *972, is 
hard at — 20°, soft at ordinary temperatures, 
semifluid at 50°, and melts at 97°. It rapidly 
oxidizes in the air, and when dropped upon 
water decomposes it, liberating hydrogen, 
which takes fire if the water be previously 
heated. Sodium and its saltsimpart a beauti- 
ful yellow colour to the flame of the blow-pipe. 
It forms a monoxide and a dioxide, and a 
hydrate corresponding to the former. 

{| Sodium-alum = Mendozite; Sodium- 
borate = Borax; Sodium-carbonate = Natron 
and Trona; Sodium -chabasite = Gmelinite ; 
Sodium-chloride = Salt ; Sodium-mesotype = 
Natrolite; Sodium-nitrate = Nitratine; So- 
dium-spodumene = Oligoclase; Sodium-suk 
phate = Thenardite and Mirabilite. 


sodium-bicarbonate, s. 

Chem.: NaHCO3. Bicarbonate of soda, 
Prepared by passing carbonic acid gas into a 
eold solution of the carbonate, or by placing 
the crystals in an atmosphere of the gas. It 
is a crystalline white powder, soluble in ten 
parts of water at 15°5°, but which cannot be 
dissolved in warm water without partial 
decomposition, feebly alkaline, and more 
pleasant to the taste than the carbonate. It 
is employed in the preparation of effervesc#ig 
powders and draughts, and is an ingredient in 
baking-powders, 


[SoLpER.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #, eo = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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sodium-bromide, s. 

Chem.: NaBr. Obtained by saturating 
hydrobromic acid with soda, lt crystallizes 
in anhydrous cubes or oblique rhombic prisms 
according to the temperature of evaporation. 
Sp. gr. at 17°5°=3°079. Dissolves easily in 
water and alcohol. 


sodium-carbonate, s. 

Chen. : NagCO3'10H2O. Washing-soda, Pre- 
pared by decomposing common salt with 
sulphuric acid, heating the resulting sulphate 
of sodium with chalk and small coal in a 
reverberatory furnace, lixiviating the mass 
with cold or tepid water, evaporating the 
solution to dryness, and calcining the product 
with sawdust in a suitable furnace. By dis- 
solving the soda-ash (q.v.) formed in hot 
water, filtering, and allowing to cool slowly, 
the carbonate is deposited in large trans- 
parent crystals, which effloresce in dry air, 
and crumble to a white powder. When this 
is redissolved in water, filtered, and the 
solution carefully crystallized, it constitutes 
the pure carbonate of soda used in pharmacy. 


sodium-chloride, s. 

Chem.: NaCl. Common salt. Sea salt. 
Formed by direct union of its elements, and 
obtained in a state of considerable purity by 
recrystallization from brine springs. The 
rock-salt of Poland is nearly pure chloride 
of sodium, that of Cheshire contains 98°5 per 
cent. of the pure salt. It has an agreeable 
taste, crystallizes in colourless, anhydrous 
cubes, sp. gr. 2°1—2°57, melts at a red heat, 
dissolves in about three parts of cold water, 
and is only a little more soluble in boiling 
water ; insoluble in absolute alcohol, 


sodium-hydrate, s. 

Chem.: NaHO. Caustic soda. Formed 
when protoxide of sodium (NagO) is brought 
into contact with water, and prepared by de- 
composing the carbonate of soda with milk 
of lime, concentrating the clear filtrate and 
afterwards purifying by alcohol. The final 
product, when concentration is complete, is 
ee into moulds or on to plates to solidify. 

t is a white, opaque, brittle substance hav- 
ing a fibrous texture, melts below redness, is 
highly soluble in water, less easily in alcohol ; 
sp. gr. = 2°0, and is extensively used for mak- 
ing soap. 


sodium-iodide, s. 

Chem.: Nal. This salt is contained in the 
mother liquor of kelp, and is prepared by 
dissolving iodine in sodaand slightly calcining 
the residue to decompose the iodate. It 
erystallizes from water in anhydrous cubes, 
which are very soluble in water and alcohol. 


sodium-oxide, s. 

Chem. : (1) Monoxide or Protoxide, Na 0. 
Produced together with dioxide when sodium 
is burned in the air, and obtained pure when 
the dioxide is strongly heated or when 
equivalent quantities of sodic hydrate and 
sodium are heated. It is a gray mass, sp. gr. 
2-805, and melts at a red heat. (2) Dioxide, 
or peroxide of sodium, NagQO9. Formed when 
sodium is burnt in oxygen gas until the 
weight is constant. It has a pure white 
colour, but turns yellow when heated, and 
white again on cooling. Added, in the state 
of powder, very cautiously to water, itdissolves 
without decomposition, forming a solution of 
the dioxide. 


sodium-salicylate, s. (SaLicyLaTE or 
Sopa.] 


Sd5d’-6m, 8, [Gr. rodoua (Sodoma); Heb. 
DID (Sedom) = a burning, Sodom.] 

t. Geog.: One of the wicked cities of 
the plain destroyed by fire from heaven. 
(Gen. xix. 24, 25.) 

.Sodom-apple, s. (Acrz8, I. 4.] 


S$dd’/-om-ite, s. (Eng. Sodom ; -ite.] 
1, An inhabitant of Sodom. 
2. One given to or guilty of sodomy. 


g6d-0-mit/-ic-al, a. (Eng. sodomit(e); -tcal.] 
Pertaining or relating to sodomy. 


86d’-0-my, s. [Fr. sodomie, from Sodomie = 
Sodom, from the crime being imputed to the 
inhabitants of Sodom.] An unnatural crime ; 
carnal copulation against nature, 


g0e, * #0, s. [A.S 
saw.) 


. saa; Fr. seau; Ger, sau, 
A tub with 


two handles, carried by 


g0’-fi, s. [Per 


means of a pole passing through the handles ; 
a large wooden vessel for water. 
“ Filde ther a muckel so.” Havelok, 932. 
sde’-ful, s. [Eng. soe; -ful(l).] As much as 
a soe will hold. 


“Then for one basonful you may fetch up so many 
soefuls."—H, More: Antidote against Atheism, pt, i., 
bk. ii, ch. vi. 


Soem’-mér-ing, s. [Dr. Samuel Thomas 
Soemmering, a German anatomist (1755-1830). } 
(See etym. and compound.) 


Soemmering’s gazelle, s. 

Zool.: Antilope soemmeringti, from Eastern 
Abyssinia. It is about thirty inches high, 
sandy fawn above, with massive lyrate horns, 
which are more slender in the female. It is 
sometimes called the Abyssinian Mohr to 
distinguish it from the Mohr or Mhorr (Anti- 
lope mohr), an allied species in Western Africa. 


Soemmering’s mirror, s. An instru- 
ment for drawing objects under the micro- 
scope. It is a plane mirror of polished steel, 
less in diameter than the pupil of the eye, 
supported opposite the focus of the eyepiece. 
It inverts the objects. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


s0-év’-er, adv. (Eng. so, and ever.] A word 
used in composition with pronouns or adverbs 
to extend or emphasize the meaning: as, 
whosoever, whatsoever, wheresoever. It is 
sometimes separated from its pronoun, as, 
“What bloody work soever.” (Shakesp.: 
Othello, iii. 3.) 


s0’-fa, *so’-pha, s. [Arab. suffat, suffah=a 
sofa, a couch, from saffa = to draw up in line, 
to put a seat toa saddle; Fr. & Sp. sofa.) A 
long stuffed couch, with seat, back, and ends 
upholstered. 


“The king leaped off from the sofa on which he sat, 
and cried out, ’Tis my Abdallah.”—G@uardian, No. 167. 


sofa-bed, sofa-bedstead, s. A sofa 
adapted to be used as a bed if required. 


* g0-fétt’, s. [A dimin. from sofa (q.v.).] A 
small sofa. 


s6f'-fit, s. [Fr. sofite ; Ital. sofitta, from Lat. 
sufigo =to fasten beneath: swb = under, and 
figo= to fix.] 

1, Architecture : 

(1) The lower surface or intrados of an arch, 

(2) The ceiling of 
an apartment divi- 
ded by cross-beams 
into compartments. 

(3) The under part 
of an overhanging 
cornice or project- 
ing balcony. 

(4) The under 
horizontal face of 
an architrave be- 
tween columns. 

2. Scene-painting : 
A border. 


N CORBEL-TABLE SUPPORTING 
ICE, ST PETER'S, OXFORD. 


stifi, s6fi; ef. Gr. codds (sophos) 
=wise.] One of a religious order in Persia, 
also called Dervishes, [Sorism.] 


80'-fism, sii’-fism, s. [Sort.] 


Muham.: The mystical and pantheistic doc- 
trines of the Sofis. They consider that God 
alone exists; that he is in all nature, and that 
all nature is in him, the visible universe being 
an emanation from his essence. God is the 
real author of the deeds of men, and there is 
therefore no valid distinction between good 
and evil. The passages in the Koran which 
speak of a paradise and a hell are only alle- 
gorical. Man’s soul existed before his body, 
and will transmigrate when he dies into other 
bodies till sufficiently purified to be absorbed 
into the Deity. 


soft, * softe, a., adv., s., & interj. [A.S. sdfte 

softly; O. Sax. sdfto; Ger. sanft; O. H. Ger. 
sam/fto.} 

A, As adjective: 

IL Ordinary Language: 

1, Easily yielding to pressure; yielding, 
impressible, easily penetrated; not hard or 
compact. : 


“Hard and soft are names we give popes only in 
relation to the constitutions of our own bodies; that 
being called hard, which will put us to pain sooner 
than change figure, by the pressure of any part of our 

ies; and that soft, which changes he situation 
of its parts, upon an easy touch,”—Locke; Human 
Understanding, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


2. Easily assuming or altered to a change of 

form ; hence, easily worked, malleable. 
“ Spirits can either sex assume: so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure.” 
Milton: P. L,, i, 404 

3. Easily yielding to pressure, persuasion, 
or motives; impressible, facile, weak, im- 
pressionable, 

“ A few divines of so s/t and servile tempers as din 
posed them to so sudden acting and compliance,”"— 
King Charles: Hikon Basilike, 

4, Delicate, fine, not coarse ; hence, feminine, 

“ Her form ... more soft and feminine.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 458, 
5. Tender, timorous, fearful, timid. 
“* However soft within themselves they are, 
To you they will be valiant by despair.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
6. Civil, complaisant, courteous ; not rough, 
rude, or irritating. 

“ A soft answer turneth away wrath.”—Prov. xv. L 

7. Mild, gentle, kind; easily moved by 
pity ; lenient, not harsh or severe; suscep- 
tible of kindness, mercy, or other tender 
affections. 

“ His mind was at best of too soft a temper for such 
work as he had now to do, and had been recently made 
softer by severe affliction.”—Muacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

8. Gentle in action or motion; steady and 
even; not rough. 

9. Effeminate; not manly or spirited; 
viciously nice or delicate. 

“And more than all, his blood-red flag aloft, 

He marvell’d how his heart could seem so soft.” 
Byron; Corsair, i. 16, 

10. Gentle, easy, undisturbed. 

“ Soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, Vv. 

11. Not harsh or plain-spoken ; mild. 

“For these faults excuses and soft names were 
found,”"—Macaulay : Hist. Lng., ch. xvi. 

12. Affecting the senses in a gentle, mild, or 

delicate manner ; as, 
(1) Smooth, flowing; not rough or harsh}; 
gentle or melodious to the ear. 


“ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low.” Shakesp.: Lear, ¥. 8 


(2) Smooth to the taste ; not sharp or acrid. 


(8) Not harsh or offensive to the sight ; not 
strong or glaring; not exciting or offensive by 
intensity of colour or violent contrast; as, 
soft colours. 

(4) Agreeable to perceive or feel. 

“ As sweet as balm, as soft as air.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ¥. 2 

(5) Smooth and agreeable to the touch; 
not rough, rugged, or harsh; delicate, fine. 

“What went ye out for to see? A man clothed in 

soft raiment? Behold they that wear soft clothing 
are in kings’ houses."— Matthew xi. 8. 

§] Hence, applied to textile fabrics, as 

opposed to hardware ; as, soft goods. 


13, Foolish, simple, silly. 
14. Free from mineral salts, and washing 
well with soap : as soft water. 


IL. Pronun.: Not pronounced with a hard, 
explosive utterance, but with more or less of 
a sibilant sound ; as the c in cinder, and the g 
in gin, as distinguished from the same letters 
in candle and gift. 


B. As adv.: Softly, gently, quietly. 
“ Soft unto himself he said.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 1,724, 

C, As subst.: A soft person; one who is 
silly, weak, or foolish. (Collog.) 

“Tf you've got a soft to drive you.”"—@. Eliot: Adam 
Bede, ch, ix, " 

D. As interj. : Be gentle, go gently orsoftly; * 
hold! stop ! 

“ Soft/ no haste!” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

| To tread softly is an art which is acquired 
from the dancing-master; to go gently is a 
voluntary act; we may go a gentle or a quick 
pace at pleasure. Words are either soft or 
gentle; a soft word falls lightly upon the per- 
son to whom it is addressed; it does not 
excite any angry sentiment. A censure, an 
admonition, or a hint, is gentle, which bears 
indirectly on the offender, and does not ex- 
pose the whole of his infirmity to view; a 
prudent friend will always try to correct our 
errors by gentle remonstrances, Persons, or 
their manners, are termed soft and gentle, but 
still with similar distinctions : a soft address, 
a soft air, and the like, are becoming or not, 
according to the sex : in that which is denomi- 
nated the softer sex, these qualities of soft 
ness are characteristic excellencies ; but even 
in this sex they may degenerate, by their 


déOil, béy; PdUt, j<W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
_ Cian, -tlan= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 


. 
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excess, into insipidity ; and in the male sex 
they are compatible only in a small degree 
with manly firmness of carriage. (Gentle 
manners are becoming in all persons who 
take a part in social life ; gentleness is, in fact, 
that due medium of softness which is alike 
suitable to both sexes, and which it is the 
object of polite education to produce. (Crabb.) 

| Soft is largely used in compounds, the 
meanings being in most cases sufficiently 
obvious : as, soft-breathing. 


soft-amadou, s. 
Bot., &c. : Polyporus fomentarius. [AMADOU.] 


soft-cancer, s. [CANCER.] 


* gsoft-conscienced, a. Having a tender 
conscience. (Shakesp.: Coriolanus, i. 1.) 
soft-corn, s. [CoRN, 2.] 


soft-eyed, a. Having soft, tender, or 
gentle eyes. 
“« Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 
Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear.” 
Pope: Prologue to Satires, 286. 


soft-finned fishes, s. pl. 
Ichthy.: An English book-name for the 
Anacanthini (q.v.). 


soft-grass, s. 
Bot.: The genus Holeus, spec., H. mollis 
and H. lanatus. 


soft-headed, a. Of weak or feeble 
intellect. 

soft-hearted, a. 
cowardly. 


“ Fie, coward woman, and soft-hearted wretch.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry V1, iii. 2. 


soft-heartedness, s. The quality or 
state of being soft-hearted or tender-hearted ; 
gentleness. 

soft-horn, s. 
a greenhorn. 

* soft-leaf, s. 

Bot. & Hort.: A variety of the Garden Ane- 
mone (Anemone coronaria.) 


soft-money, soft-cash, s. Paper 
money, as opposed to hard cash or coin. 


soft-palate, s. [PALATE, s.] 


soft-sawder, s. Flattery, blarney, soft- 
soap. 

soft-shelled tortoise, s. 

Zool.: Trionyx ferox, from the rivers flow- 
ing into the northern borders of the Gulf of 
Mexico. It attains a length of a foot and 
upwards, and is very voracious, 


soft-soap, s. 
1, Lit.: A coarse kind of soap. [Soap, s., 
a 


Tender-hearted, weak, 


A silly person, a simpleton, 


2, Fig. : Flattery, blarney, soft-sawder. 


soft-spoken, a. Having a soft, mild, or 
gentle voice; hence, mild, affable. 


“They cannot put up with the glib assurances of the 
soft-spoken members of the partnership.”—Standard, 
ov, 23, 1885. 


soft-tortoises, s. pl. 
* soft, v.t. (Sort, a.] To make soft; to soften. 


sof’-tas, s. pl. [From Pers. soukte = burnt, 
Meaning consumed by the divine love and 
devoted to a life of meditation.] 
Muhammadanism: The pupils who study 
Mussulman law and theology in the medrissas 
or secondary schools attached to the mosques. 
They are boarded in the imarets or free hotels 
kept up with the revenues of the vakouf pro- 
perty or pious legacies. Their clothing and 
‘edding are furnished by their families, if 
these are in a position to do so, if not by 
charity. The uumber of softas is very great, 
because they are exempt from military service. 
After long study of the Arabic language, the 
Koran, and its commentaries, they pass an 
examination, which is almost always success- 
ful, and which authorizes them to assume the 
title of khodjas (q.v.), The name is also ap- 
plied to all the classes connected with the 
mosques: Ulemas, Imams, Khodjas, and 
students of theology or of the jurisprudence 
of the Koran. Most of them are distinguish- 


{Mup-ToRTOISES.] 


able by wearing a white turban around their | 


fez. The Sultan Abdul Medjid (1839-1861) 
endeavoured to induce his subjects to wear a 
European dress, and succeeded so far that 
almost every one, except the very lowest 


in the public service, adopted it. But the 
softas, to a man, retain the old-fashioned 
baggy, slouching dress which Abdul Medjid 
wished to get rid of. This is an indica- 
tion of the conservatism of the class. In 
May, 1876, the softas were the authors of a 
revolution at Constantinople, their chief seat ; 
they dictated the dismissal of the grand vizier, 
and were obeyed. Afterwards they made a 
movement against the sultan himself. 


* softe, a. & adv. (Sort, a.]} 


soften (¢ silent), v.t.&%. [Eng. soft, a. ; -en.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To make soft or more soft; to make less 
hard. 
2. To make less harsh, severe, rude, or 
offensive. 


“The language was much softened.” —Macaulay * 
Hist, Eng., ch. xv. 


3. To make less fierce, cruel, or intractable ; 
to make more susceptible of humane or fine 
feelings ; to mollify. 

“But though wine at first seemed to soften his heart, 
the effect a few hours later was very different.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

4, To palliate ; to represent as less enor- 
mous ; to reduce in degree. 


“ Our friends see not our faults, or conceal them, or 
sqftenthem by their representation,” —Addison, ( Todd.) 


5. To make easy, to compose, to alleviate, 
to mitigate. 


“Time wants not power to soften all regrets.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bic. vii. 


6. To make calm and placid. 

7. To make less glaring or intense ; to tone 
down: as, To soften the colouring in a picture. 

8. To make tender, delicate, or effeminate ; 
to enervate. 

9. To make less strong, loud, or harsh in 
sound ; to make smooth or melodious to the 
ear. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To become soft or softer ; to become more 
ready to yield to pressure; to become less 
hard. 

2. To become less rude, fierce, harsh, or 
cruel: as, Savage natures soften by civiliza- 
tion. 

3. To become less hard-hearted, obdurate, 
or obstinate ; to become more susceptible of 
humane and fine feelings; to relent. 


“He may soften at the sight of the child; 
The silence often of pure ocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tate, ii. 2. 


*4, To become more mild. 
* 5. To pass by soft, imperceptible degrees ; 
teenth Munna ee | os i 


soft’-en-6ér (¢-silent), s. [Eng. soften; -er.] 
One who or that which softens. 


soft-en-ing (¢ silent), pr. por, a, & 8. 
[SoFrrEn.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & purticip. adi. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. & Pathol. : The act of making 
soft or softer ; the state of becoming soft or 
softer. In Pathology there is softening of 
the bones [Mo.ttrtss], of the brain [9], of the 
spinal cord, and of the stomach. 

2, Paint.: The blending of colours into 
each other. ; 

¥ Softening of the brain: 

Pathol.: A disease of which there are three 
forms : (1) The white, or atrophic, softening, 
occurs in the white substance of the hemi- 
spheres. It arises from imperfect nutrition, 
and often occurs with other diseases in weakly 
persons approaching old age. (2) Red soften- 
ing, formerly attributed to prior inflammation, 
may arise from the abrupt obstruction of an 
artery ; and (3) Yellow softening, an idiopathic 
disease, local around an inflamed spot, an 
apoplectic clot, &c.; it soon runs a fatal 
course. 


soft’-ish, a. (Eng, soft; -ish.] Somewhat 
soft ; rather soft. 


*soft’-ling, s. (Eng. soft, a.; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A soft, effeminate person ; a sybarite, 
a voluptuary. 

“‘Effeminate men and softlings cause the stoute 
man to waxe tender.”— Bishop Woolton: Christian 
Manuell, L. 6b, 


soft’-ly, * softe-ly, adv. [Eng. soft, a.; -ly.] 


1, Ina soft manner; gently; without force, 
violence, or roughness. 
“ His falchion on a flint he soft/y smiteth.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 176. 
2. Without noise; not loudly ; gently. 


“So they went softly till he had done.”—Bunyan, 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


3. Mildly, tenderly. 


: “The king must die ; 
Though pity softly plead withiu my soul,” 


Dry 
* ¥ To go (or walk) softly : 
Script. : To express sorrow, contrition, &c., 
by one’s demeanour. 


“Ahab... lay in sackcloth and went softly.”— 
1 Kings xxi. 27. tf fi 


e 
soft’-nér (¢ silent), s. [SorrenEr.] 


soft’-néss, * soft-nes, * soft-nesse, s. 
[Eng. soft, a.; -ness.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being soft or not 
hard; that quality of bodies which renders 
them ready to yield to pressure or to easily 
receive impressions from other bodies. (Op- 
posed to hardness.) 

2. Susceptibility of feeling or passion; 
liability to be affected ; gentleness, tender- 
heartedness, 

“There is scarcely any who are not in some degree 
possessed of this pleasing softness.”—Goldsmith: The 
Bee, No. 3. 

3. Excessive susceptibility of feeling ; weak- 
ness, simplicity. 

4, Mildness, gentleness, meekness, civility ; 
freedom from roughness, rudeness, or coarse- 
ness ; as, softness of manners or language. 


5, Timidity, timorousness, pusillanimity. 
‘This virtue could not proceed out of fear or soft- 
ness ; for he was valiant.”"—Sacon.: Henry ViI, 

6. Effeminacy, delicacy ; want of manliness 
or spirit. 

“He was not delighted with the softness of the 

court."—Clarendon: Civil Wars. 

7. The quality or state of being pleasing, 
grateful, or acceptable to the seuses, arising 
from the absence of harshness, violent con- 
trast, roughness, sharpness, or the like. 


“ One sun v i egree 
softness aanyaloae en tic hyted petra ee he 
pected.”—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. iii, ch. xiii. 

IL. Art: The opposite of boldness. In 
some instances the term is used to designate 
agreeable delicacy, at other times as indicative 
of want of power. (Fairiolt.) 


soft’-¥, s. [Eng. soft, a.; -y.] A soft, simple 
person. (Colloy.) 


“She were but a softy after alL.”—Jfs. Gaskell; 
Sylvia's Lovers, ch, xv. 


* soget, a. &s. [Supsect, a. &s.J 


sdg’-g¥, a. [Icel. siggr = damp, wet; saggi 

=dampness.] Wet; soaked with water or 
moisture ; thoroughly wet. 

“The warping condition of this green and sogq; 


multitude,” — Ben Jonson: Every Man out of his 
Humour, iii. 2. 


80-ho’', interj. [See def.) A word used in 
calling from a distant place; a sportman’s 
halloo. 

“Mr, Great-heart called after him, saying, ‘Soho, 
friend! let us have your company,’"—Sunyan: Pil. 
grim’s Progress, pt. ii. 

$0-ho’, v.t. [Sono, interj.] To halloo after. 


“A third hare was sohoed near the river-side, close 
to Yarm town.”—Field, Feb. 5, 1887. 


soil disant (as swA dé-zan’), adj. phr. 
{Fr.] Calling himself; self-styled ; would-be. 


+ soigne, s. [0O. Fr.] Care, diligence, anxiety. 


soil (1), * soile, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. soillier (Fr. 

souiller) = to soil; se sowiller = to wallow in 
the mire (said of swine); O. Fr. soil, sowil= 
the slough or mire in which a swine wallows ; 
Lat. swillus = pertaining to swine, from sus = 
a sow; cf. O. Ital. sogliwre = to sully, to de- 
file; sogliardo (Ital. sugliardo) = slovenly, 
hoggish.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make dirty on the surface; to dirty, 
to foul, to sully, to tarnish, to begrime. 

*2. To cover or tinge with anything extra 
neous ; to stain, to pollute. 


“Who sayeth, that foul treason’s stain, 
Since he bore arms, ne'er soi/ed his coat.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v.20. 


*3, To manure. 
ct ey 


athe they ‘love the 


soil their ground: not that 
that they expecta crop.”—South, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whAt, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


soil—solan 
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B. Intransitive: 


1. To take on dirt; to take a soil or stain, 
to tarnish : as, A dress soon soils, 


2. To take soil. [Sort, (1), s., 4.] 


“Norman's Grove, where the deer soiled.”—Field, 
Dee. 12, 1883, 


8011 (2), soyl (1), v.t. [O. Fr. saoler, saouler 
(Fr. sodler) = to glut, cloy, fill, satiate, from 
saol, saowl (Fr. sotil) = full, cloyed, satiated, 
from Lat. satullws, dimin. from satur= full, 
satiated. ] To feed, as cattle or horses, in the 
stalls or stalles, with fresh grass daily mowed, 
instead of putting out to pasture—which 
mode of feeding tends to keep the bowels lax ; 
hence, to purge by feeding upon green food. 


“The fitchew, nor the soiled horse goes to't with 
a more riotous appetite.” "—Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 


aed 3), SOyl (2), v.t. [A contract. of assoil 
To assoil, to release, to explain. 


~d a vs consider how substanciallye the man soyleth 
the first reason, that he woulde were rekened 80 
lyghte."—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 626, 


8031 (1), s. [Sor (1), v.] 
1, A foul spot, a stain; any foul matter; 
foulness, dirt, 


“Wash them and make them clean from the soil 
which they have gathered by travelling."—Bunyan-: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


*2, A stain, a tarnish; any defilement or 


taint. 
“* A lady’s honour must be touched, 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a soil.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


*3,. A wallowing-place for swine. 


4, A marshy, wet, or miry place to which a 
hunted boar resorts for refuge; hence wet 
places, streams, or water sought by other 
game, as deer. 

*5. Dung, compost. 

sé Improve land by dung and other sort of soéls.”— 

Mortimer: Husbandry. 

§ To take soil: To run into water or a 
marshy place, as a deer when pursued ; hence, 
to take refuge or shelter. 

“‘Crossed it and Mr. Samuel's land to the brook, 

where he took soil.”—Field, April 4, 1885, 

soil-pipe, s. A pipe for conveying foul or 
waste water, night-soil, &c., from a dwelling- 
house or other building. 


B0il (2), *soile *soyle, s. [0. Fr. soel, suel, 
sueil = the threshold of a door, from Lat. 
solea = a covering for the foot, a sole, the sole 
of the foot, timber upon which wattled walls 
are built; Low Lat. solea = soil, ground; Fr, 
sol = soil.] 

1, Chem. & Agric.: The top stratum of the 
earth’s crust, whence plants derive their min- 
eral food. Italso contains a certain proportion 
of humous substances derived from the de- 
eayed organic matter of plants which have 
grown on it. This acts the part of a weak 

acid, and possesses the property of decom- 
me salts, as sulphates of ammonia, potash, 
ce retaining the base, and giving up its 
lime or magnesia to the mineral acid. The 
humous principles also yield, under the 
oxidising action of the air, ammonia, carbonic 
acid gas, and nitrates for the nutriment of the 
ee [Sussorn.] Soils are classified accord- 

g to their chief ingredients, as loamy, clayey, 
sandy, chalky, and peaty. The first is the 
best for most purposes, but the others may be 
improved by the addition of the constituents 
of which they are deficient. 


“The vine is more affected by the difference of soils 
than any other fruit-tree.”—Smith; Wealth of Na- 
tions, bk. i., ch. xi. 


2, Land, country. 


“Flash his spirit on a warlike sofv.” 
Shakesp. « King John, v. 1. 


*3. Dry land, earth, ground. 


“On the face of terra, the soil, the Rees the earth.” 
—Shakesp. » Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 


4, A provincial term for the principal rafter 
of a roof. 


soil-bound, «a Bound or attached to 
the soil. (Cea: Lara, ii. 8.) 


© goil’-i_néss, [Eng. soily; -ness.] The 
quality or ai attle of being soiled; stain, foul- 
ness. 


“Make proof of the inco: 
and o)serve whether it yi 
silver.”"—Bacon; Physiological 


3 *gOil’-léss, a. (Eng. soil (2 
‘ tute of soil or mould. seed 
*goil-ure, *soyl-ure, s. . soudllure. 
Stain, avfctton.: (Sort (1), ».) ie 1) 
pt he “Not making any ser) le tok’ sotlure.” 
= esp. ¢ 
— 


tion of silver and 
d_no sotliness more than 
nains, 


& Cressida, iv. 1. 


3 -less.] Desti- | 


*g0il’-y, * soyl-ie, a. 
Soiled, dirty, foul. 
“ Whose soylie tincture did therein remain.” 
Fuller: David's Sinne, ay 
s0i-m6on-ite, s, [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min.: A blue aggregate of barsowite and 
corundum (q.v.), occurring as pebbles in the 
gold-washings of Barsowska, Urals, and 
known there under this name. 


[Eng. soil (1), s. 5 -y.] 


A A oe : 

soiree (as swa-re’), s. (Fr. soirée = evening 
tide, from soir = evening, from Lat. serus = 
late; Ital. sera = evening.] Properly an 
evening party held for the sake of conversation 
only ; now applied to various kinds of evening 
parties, at which ladies and gentlemen meet, 
whatever may be the amusements introduced. 
The word is frequently employed to denote a 
meeting or reunnion-of the members of certain 
societies oF bodies and their friends, for the 
promotion of the objects of their associations, 
and for mutual improvement and discussion, 
when tea, coffee, and other light refreshments 
are provided during the intervals of music, 
speech-making, &c. 


s0-ja (or jas y), 80-ya, s. [Japanese sooja.] 

Bot.: A genus of Glycinez, sometimes 

merged i in Glycine. Soja hispida is the same 
as Glycine soja. [GLYCINE.] 


*go-jour, s. (0. Fr.] 


stay, abode. 
“Ther held thei long sqjowr.” 
fobert de Brunne, p, 246, 
s0’-journ, sd-journ’, soj/-ourn, * so- 
jorn, *so-journe, v.i. [O. Fr. sojorner, 
sojowrner, sejorner, sejourner (Fr. séjourner), 
from a Low Lat. * subdiwrno, from Lat. swb 
= under, and diurno = to stay, to last loug, 
from diurnus = daily ; dies=a day; Ital. sog- 
giornare.) To dwell or take up one’s abode 
for a time; to dwell or live in a place as a 
temporary resident, or as a stranger, not con- 
sidering the place as a pernranent habitation, 


** Abram ge: down into Egypt to sajowrn there.” — 
Genesis xii. 1 


80'-jotrn, s ee jetinnt s0j’-ourn, s. [So- 
JOURN, v.] A temporary residence, as in a 
strange country ; 3 @ Stay. 


“Though long detained 
In that obscure sqjowrn.” Milton: P. L., iii, 15, 


80’-journ-ér, sdj’-ourn-ér, s. [Eng. so- 
journ, V.; -er.] One who sojourns; a tem- 
porary resident ; one who takes up his abode 
in a place temporarily, 
“We are strangers and sqjowrners, as were all our 


fathers : our days on earth are as a shiadow.”—1 Chron. 
xxix. 16, 


g0-journ-ing, sdj’-otlrn-ing, s. [Soyourn, 
v.] The act or state of dwelling in a place for 
a time; temporary residence, abode, or stay ; 
sojourn. (Hxodus xii. 40.) 


*s0'-journ-mént, * sdj/-olrn-mént, s. 
{[Eng. sojourn; -ment.] The act or state of 
sojourning ; sojourn; temporary residence. 


(Soscurn.] Sojourn, 


* soke, v.t. & . 
* soke, s. [Soc.] 


* solre-reeve, s. 
lord’s soke. 


*soke’-man, * soke’-man- ry, 8 
MAN, SooMaNnRry.] 


* gok-en, s. [A.S. sden.] [Soc.] A district 
held by tenure of socage. 


* sok-ing-ly, adv. 


80’-ko, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: An anthropoid ape, probably a 
species ‘of Troglodytes, described by Living- 
stone as living west of Lake Tanganyika, 
(See extract.) 

“They often go erect, but place, the hand on the 
head as if to steady the body... en seen thus, 
the Soko is an ungainly beast. . *, His Heat yellow 
face shows off his ugly whiskers and his faint EEO 
for a beard; the forehead villainously low, wii high 

ound of the great dog-mouth ; 
uman, but mal canines show 


(Suck, v.] 


A rent-gatherer in a 


[Soc- 


(Suckinaty.] 


men and women while at their ores kidnapping 
Neen and running up trees with ¢| hem, my. ay tare 
stone > Last Journals (ed, Wailer), ii, 52, 53, 


881 (1),,s. [Lat.] 


*J. Ord. Lang. : The sun. 


“ Not yet—not ear: pauses on the hill— 
The precious hour of parting lingers still.” 
Byron: Corsair, ili, 1. 


II, Technically : 

*1, Alchemy: Gold. 

2, Her.: A term implying or, or gold, in 
blazoning the arms of emperors, kings, and 
princes by planets, insteud of metals and 


colours, 

sol-lunar, a. 

Pathol.: Emanating from the sun and the 
moon. ‘Applied to an influence said to be 


excited by the sun and moon in conjunction 
on the paroxysis of fever, 


g0] (2), s. [Souv.] A small bronze French coin, 
now called a Sou, 


sl (3), s. [Ital.] 
Music: 
1. A syllable applied in solmization (q.v.) 
to the fifth tone of the diatonic scale, 
2. The tone itself, 


sol-fa, v.i. & t. 

A. Intrans.: To sing the notes of the 
musical scale up or down to the syllables do 
(or ut), re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. 

B. Trans.: To sing a musical composition 
to the syllables do (or ut), Te, mi, fa, sol, la, si. 


s0-la’, interj. [Ofnoetym.] Here! Stop! 
‘Sola! Did yousee master Lorenzo? Master Lor 
enz0, sola, sola /"—Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. 


s0’-la, sho’-la, s, [Bengalee.] 

Bot. & Comm.: Aischynomene aspera, a 
small, half-floating papilionaceous bush found 
in marshes in Bengal, and growing most 
during the season of inundation. In Burinah 
a fibre is made from the bark. The pith is 
used in India for making light sola hats, worn 
constantly by Europeans. They are generally 
covered with white cloth and sometimes have 
a cream-coloured turban round. The Ben- 
galees use the sola as floats for nets, and 
the pith for decorations in temples, 


solace, v.t. & 4. 
(Sovacs, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To cheer in grief, trouble, or calamity; 
to comfort, to console; to relieve in afilic- 
tion. (Applied to persons.) 
“ Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I 8e8, 


The same that oft in childhood solaced me.” 
Cowper: On My Mother's Picture. 


2, To allay, to assuage, to alleviate. 
“‘ Solace our anguish.” Blackmore: Creation, ¥, * 
*3, To delight, to amuse. 


“ Themselves did solace each one with his dame,” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. ix. 44 


(O. Fr. solasier, solacer.J 


* B. Intransitive: 
1. To take comfort; to be cheered, com 
forted, or consoled. 


“Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, 
This sickly land might solace as before.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard III, i, 8 


2. To be happy ; to take delight. 
“One poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and solace in.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. & 
s0l’-ace, *sol-as, s. [0. Fr. solaz, from Lat. 

solatium = comfort, from solatus, pa. par. of 
solor = to console (q.v.). ] 

1. Comfort in grief, trouble, or calamity ; 
consolation ; alleviation of grief or anxiety ; 
that which solaces, comforts, or relieves. 


“ By the solace of his own pure thoughts 
Upheld.” Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. vil. 


*2. Happiness, delight. 


*gdl-acge-mént, s. [Eng. solace; ~ment.] 
The act of solacing or comforting; the state 
of being solaced or coinforted. 


*g6-Ja'-cious, *so-la-cy-ouse, a. [0. Fr. 
solacieux.] Affording solace, comfort, or 
amusement ; solacing. 

* His mater is delectable, 
Solacious and commendable.” 
Skelton: Philip Sparrow. 
s0’-lan, so’-land, *su-land, s. [Icel. sula 
=gannet, (Skeat.)] [Boopy.] (See compound.) 


solan-goose, soland-goose, s. 

Ornith.: The gannet, Sula bassana. Bill 
grayish white, naked skin of the face blue, 
iris pale yellow, head and neck buff, the prim- 
aries black, all the rest of the plumage white 
in the adult, front of the legs and tarsi green, 
Length thirty-four inches. They breed in 
immense numbers on the Bass Rock, in 
the Frith of Forth, the coasts of the Baltic, 


-~ DG, béy : PAVE, 61; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig, 
Clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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solanacese—solar 


Iceland, North America, and South Africa, 
[Booxsy, GANNET.] 


g0-la-na’-cé-2, s. pl. [Lat. solan(wm); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Nightshades; the typical order of 
Solanales (q.v.). Herbs or shrubs; alternate, 
undivided, lobed leaves ; calyx five or four- 
parte, persistent, inferior; corolla mono- 
petalcus ; the limb five or four-cleft, generally 
nearly regular, deciduous; stamens alternate 
with the segments of the corolla and as nu- 
merous; ovary two-celled, composed of one 
carpel to the right and the other to the left 
of the axis, rarely fouv-, five-, or many-seeded, 
with axile placente; fruit capsular, with a 
double dissepiment parallel to the valves, or 
a berry with the placentz adhering to the dis- 
sepiment ; seeds numerous, albumen fleshy. 
Chiefly tropical plants, narcotic and excitant, 
or bitter and tonic, pungent or stimulant. 
(Lindley.) Endlicher divided the order into six 
tribes: Nicotianer, Daturez, Hyoscyamee, 
Solanex, Cestrinexw, Vestier, and made Retzi- 
acez a distinct order. Mr, Miers separates 
the order into two, Atropacee and Solanacex. 
Known genera sixty, species about 1,000. 
They are widely distributed through all the 
continents, 


e0-la-na/-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [SoLANACE#.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling plants be- 
longing to the order Solanacee. 


g6-1a’-nal, a. [Soranazes.] Of or belongin 
to Solanum or the Solanacez : as, the Sola 
Alliance. 


g0-la-nalés, s. pl. [Masc. or fem. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. solanalis, from Lat. solanwm (q.v.).] 
Bot.: The Solanal Alliance; Perigynous 
Exogens, with dichlamydeous, monopetalous, 
symimetrical flowers ; axile placente, two to 
three-celled fruit, and a large embryo lying in 
8 small quantity of albumen. Orders: Ole- 
acer, Solanaces, Asclepiadacer, Cordiacee, 
Convolvulacee, Cuscutucee, and Polemoni- 
acee. 


g0-land, s. [Soray.] 
g6-lan’-dér, s. [Fr. soulandres.] A disease 
in horses. 


g0-lan’-dra, s. [Named after Daniel Charles 
Solander, LL.D., F.R.S., a Swede, who ac- 
companied Sir Joseph Banks as botanist in 
his voyage round the world.] 


Bot.: A genus of Solanacee akin to Datura. 
Chiefly from tropical America. Cultivated in 
greenhouses for their fine flowers. 


90-14'-né-2, s. pl. [Lat. solan(wm); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ee.) 

Botany : 

1, The same as SoLANACE, 


2. The typical tribe of Solanacez, 


80-1an-i-cine, s. 

nect., and suff. -ine.] 

Chem. : C5oH7gN,0 (?). A base produced 
by the action of cold concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid on solanine. It is very slightly 
soluble in alcohol and water, yields slender 
needles, melts above 250°, is coloured red by 
strong acids, and forms yellow amorphous 
salts. 


g5-1in’-i-dine, s. 
nect. and suff. -ine.] 
Chem. : CogH4,NOe (?). A base produced 
together with glucose by the action of dilute 
boiling hydrochloric acid on solanine. It 
dissolves easily in ether and alcohol, and 
erystallizes from the latter in colourless, 
silky needles, which melt above 200°. With 
strong sulphuric acid it forms a dark red 
solution, and with inore dilute acid a transient 
bluish-red. Its solutions are bitter. 


80'-lan-ine, s. 
(Chem.). | 
Chem. : C4g3H7;NOjg (?). An organic base 
existing in several species of Solanum. To 
obtain it the juice of the ripe berries is pre- 
cipitated by ammonia, and the precipitate 
purified by recrystallization from alcohol. It 
crystallizes in slender silky needles, slightly 
soluble in cold, easily in hot alcohol, nearly 
insoluble in water and ether, has a slightly 
bitter and burning taste, and is very poison- 
ous. It melts at 235°, and forms acid and 
neutral salts, all of which are soluble in water. 


[Eng. solani(ne); ¢ con- 


{Eng. solan(ine) ; td con- 


(Mod. Lat. solan(wm); -ine 


s0-la/-no, s. [Sp., from Lat. solanus (ventus) 
=an easterly (wind), from sol =the sun.] A 
hot, oppressive, south-east wind in Spain. It 
is a modification of the simoom (q.V.). 


s0-la’-nuim, s. [Lat.=a kind of nightshade, 
Solanum nigrum. (See def.)] 

Bot.: Nightshade; the typical genus of 
Solanacee. Herbs or shrubs, rarely trees. 
Flowers in or above the forks of the stem, 
solitary, fascicled, or cymose, white or blue ; 
calyx with four to ten segments, corolla rotate, 
five to ten lobed, with five exserted stamens, 
anthers opening by two pores at the extremity ; 
berry roundish, two or more celled, with many 
reniform seeds. Known species between 500 
and 600, most of them from the tropics, others 
from temperate climes. Two well-known 
species are: Solanum Dulcamara, the Woody 
Nightshade or Bittersweet (q.v.) and S. nigrum, 
the Common Nightshade. The latter has a 
herbaceous and thornless stem; ovate, bluntly 
toothed and waved leaves; lateral droop- 
ing umbels of white flowers, and _ black, 
rarely green, berries. It is frequent in waste 
places, fields, &c., flowering from June to 
November. It is distributed through most parts 
of the world. A variety, S. miniatwm, with 
scarlet berries, is found in Jersey and Guern- 
sey. The foliage of S. Dulcamara is narcotic, 
and its berries are unsafe to eat. In India it 
is used in decoction in chronic rheumatism, 

soriasis, &c. A grain or two of the dried 
eaf of S. nigrum produce narcotic effects and 
visceral disturbance. The leaves when bruised 
are applied in poultices or baths to painful 
wounds. The berries are considered by the 
Hindoos to be tonic and diuretic, and the 
juice a hydragogue, cathartic, and diuretic ; 
they are given in dropsy, &c. A syrup pre- 
pared from the plant is used as a cooling drink 
in fevers, and as an expectorant and dia- 
phoretic. S. tuberosum is the Potato (q.v.), 
the leaves are powerfully narcotic and used in 
chronic rheumatism, painful affections of the 
stomach, &c. The fruit of S. Melongena, the 
egs-plant, and-S. verbascifoliwm are used in 
India in curries. The berries of S. coagulans, 
S. xanthocarpum, wild in India, and the fruits 
of S. gracilipes, a garden escape there, are eaten. 
The last two, with S. feroxz, S. indicum, S. 
trilobatum, are also used medicinally in India. 
Fumigation with the burnt fruit of many of 
them is a domestic remedy for toothache. S. 
pseudoquina produces the quina of Brazil. 
S. mammosum, S. paniculatum, S. guineense 
are diuretic ; a decoction of the leaves of S. 
cernuum is a powerful sudorific. S. margina- 
tum is used in Abyssinia for tanning leather. 
The berries of S. muricatum, S. nemorense, and 
S. quitoense are eaten. 8S. laciniatwm produces 
re Kangaroo Apple of Tasmania, which is 
eaten. 


s0-lar, a. [Lat. solaris, from sol=the sun; 
Fr. solaire; Sp. solar ; Ital. solare.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the sun. 


“Our solar system consists of the sun, and the 
planets and comets moving about it.”—Locke « Natural 
Philosophy, ch. iii. 


2. Produced by or proceeding from the sun. 


* By her instructed, meets the solar ray, 
And grows familiar with the blaze of day !” 
Boyse : To the Duke of Gordon. 


3. Measured by the progress of the sun, or 
by its apparent revolution. 


“Ve Adar was an intercalary month,’ added, some 
years, unto the other twelve, to make the solar and 
pany year agree.”—Raleigh: Hist. World, bk. ii., 
ch. iii, 


*4, Born under or in the predominant in- 
fluence of the sun. 
“And proud beside, ae solar people are.” 
"; 


‘yden: Cock & Fox, 652. 
solar-apex, s. 


Astron. : The point of space to which it has 
been supposed the solar system is tending. 
[SoLAR-SYSTEM. ] 


solar-asphy=ia, s. Same as SUNSTROKE. 


solar-camera, s. 


Photog. : A camera in which the sun’s rays 
are transmitted through a transparent nega- 
tive. 


solar-constant, s. The constant ex- 
pressing the amount of solar heat received by 
the earth; estimated at 30 calories a minute 
for each square meter of the earth’s surface, 


solar-cycle, s. [CycLe.]) 
solar-day, s. [Day.] 
solar-eclipse, s. [Eciipsx, s.] 


solar-engine, s. An engine in which 
the heat of the solar rays is concentrated to 
evaporate water or expand air used as a motor 
for a steam or air engine. 


solar eye-piece, s. An arrangement 
by which the light and heat are reduced in 
solar observations by observing unly a very 
minute portion of the solar surface. 


solar-flowers, s.pl. Flowers which open 
and shut daily at certain determinate hours. 


solar-lamp, s. An Argand-lamp (q.v.). 


solar-microscope, s. A microscope 
which throws the magnified image of an object 
illuminated by the sun’s rays upon a wall or 
screen. 


solar-month, s. 


solar-myth, s. 

Compar. Mythol.: A nature myth embody- 
ing, or supposed to embody a description of 
the sun’s course in heroic legend, and used, 
notably by Max Miiller and Cox, to explain 
the mythology of Aryan nations. (See ex- 
tract.) 

“Of this vast mass of solar-myths, some have 
merged into judependent legends, others have fur- 
nished the groundwork of whole epics. . .. The legends 
of Kephalos and Prokris, of Daphné, Narkissos, and 
Endumidn, have come down us in a less artificial 
form than that of Heraklés, while the myth of Hera 
klés has been arrested at a less advanced stage than 
those of Zeus and Apollon. But all alike can be trans- 
lated back into mythical expressions, and most of 
these expressious are found in the Vedas with their 
strict za rpnologicas meaning.”"—Cox: Myth. Aryan 
Nations, i. 53. 

solar-oil, s. 

Chem. : A name given in commerce chiefly 
to the heavier portions of petroleum or shale- 
oil. 


solar-phosphori, s. pl. Substances 
which become luminous in the dark, after 
having been exposed to solar rays, the electric, 
or, in a less degree, lime the light. Calcined 
oyster shells are a good example. 


solar-physics, s. The science treating 
of the various physical phenomena of the sun. 


solar-plexus, s. 

Anat.: A plexus at the upper part of the 
abdomen behind the stomach and in front of 
the aorta and the pillars of the diaphragm. 
It is the largest of the pre-vertebral centres, 
Called also the Epigastric Plexus. 


solar - prominences, s. pl. 
NENCE, II. 1., Sun.] 

solar-spectrum, s. [SPEcTRUM.] 

solar-spots, s.pl. [Sun-spots.] 

solar-system, s. 

Astron.: The sun and the various bodies 
which revolve around him, deriving from him 
their light and heat. The enumeration of 
these bodies, deemed by the ancients coinplete, 
was : the Earth (in the centre), then the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, seven in all. [WeEEK.] Now planets, 
primary and secondary, are regarded as only 
one, though certainly a very important, part 
of the solar system. Of the major planets, 
called simply the planets, eight are recognized ; 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, Of the secon- 
dary planets, or satellites, including the Moon, 
twenty. The minor planets—which have been 
popularly designated as asteroids but are now 
more generally termed planetoids—number 
about 350 so far as is now known; and very 
few of these exceed 100 miles in diameter. 
[See BLY 

Among other bodies revolving round the sun 
in more or less eccentric orbits are many 
comets, and a number of meteoric rings, some 
of which have been found to have a close re- 
lation to certain comets. 

The orderly movements of the several bodies 
in the solar system is effected mainly by 
gravitation. Loosely stated, the planets re- 
volve around the sun. What really takes 
place is that they revolve around the centre 
of gravity common to him and them, but 
his mass so much outweighs the aggregate 
of their masses that the point around which 
the revolution takes place, though not the 
sun’s centre, is still within his mass. Their 
revolution also somewhat alters his position. 
When several of the large planets are together 
on the same side they draw the sun a certain 
small distance from his place; then, as they 
go round to the other side, they gradually 


[Montu.] 


[PRomi- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


so’-lar, s. 


80-lar’-i-dex, s. pl. 


g0-lar-ism, s. 


s80-lar-ist, s. 


*go'-lar-y (1), a. 


gd)-ar-¥ (2), a. 


solar—soldierlike 
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attract him back again: so that the stability of 
the solar system is not disturbed. [PrerTuR- 
BATION.] That system constitutes part of the 
Galaxy (q.v.) and is moving to a point in the 
constellation Hercules. ’ 

The Nebular Hypothesis (q.v.), as to the 
origin of the solar system, after being qui- 
escent for a time, revived with the dis- 
coveries made by the spectroscope (q.v.), and 
in 1877 Dr. T. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. (Brit. Assoc. 
Report, 1877, ii. 41, Phil. Mag., 1877), said :— 

“ Supposing the solar system to have been originally 

@ great revolving nebula of this description con- 
densing toa central sun, and forming from its outer 
portions sinaller masses, such as the planets and their 
satellites, or the comets and meteorites, we ay expect 
them to consist principally of the more volatile or 
the lightest elements, with smaller portions of the 
less volatile or heavier ones. On arranging the ele- 
ments of which the earth is composed according to the 
known or presuined density of the vapours it is found 
that such is actually the case.” i 

Regarding the age of the earth and of the 
solar system generally, physicists, as repre- 
sented by Sir Wm. Thomson, Prof. Tait, &c., 
and geologists, led by Prof. Huxley, are at 
variance. [GEroLOGY, 1. (3).] Nor is there any 
agreement as to its probable future duration. 
[CopERNICAN, KepLer, Provemaic, &¢.] 


solar-telegraph, s. A telegraph in 
which the rays of the sun are projected from 
and upon mirrors. The duration of the rays 
makes the alphabet, after the system of 
Morse, [HELI0oGRAPH.] 


solar-time, s. The same as APPARENT- 
TIME. [TIME.] 


solar-year, s. [YEAR.] 


[Lat. solariwm = a gallery or bal- 
cony exposed to the sun ; sol = the sun.] 


Arch. : A loft or upper chamber ; a soller. 


{Mod. Lat. solar(iuwm) ; 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Prosobranchiate Gastero- 
ods, with several genera, Type, Solarium 
q.v.). (Tate.) 


(Eng. solar; -ism.] The 
doctrine of solar myths. [SoLar-mMyTH.] 


“Whom he charges with a wrong use of etymology 
in regard to solarism as the exclusive key to solve 
the problems of Aryan religions.”"—Daily Telegruph, 
Dec, 31, 1885, 7 


(Eng. solar(ism) ; -ist.] A sup- 
porter of the doctrine of solar myths. 


“The use made by the solarists of far-fetched 
etymologies.”—Standard, Oct. 30, 1885, 


80-lar’-i-tim, s. (Lat. =a sun-dial.] 


Zool. & Palwont. : Staircase-shell; a genus 
of Littorinidz (Woodward), of Solaride (Tate). 
Shell orbicular, depressed, umbilicus wide 
and deep; aperture rhombic, peristome thin ; 
operculum horny, sub-spiral. The edges of 
the whorls seen in the umbilicus have been 
fancifully compared to a winding staircase. 
Twenty-five recent species, widely distributed 
over sub-tropical and tropical seas; fossil 
species numerous, from the Oolite onward, 


g0-lar-i-za‘-tion, s. [Eng. solariz(e) ; -ation.] 


Photog. : Injury caused to a photographic 
icture by exposing it for too long a time in 
he camera to the light of the sun. 


80’-lar-ize, v.i. [Eng. solar, a. ; -ize.] 


Photog. : To become injured, as a photo- 
graphic picture, by too long exposure to the 
rays of the sun. 


a {Lat. solarius, from sol= 
the sun.) Solar. 

“Months are not onely Innary, and measured by 
the moon, but also solary, and determined by the 
poe of the sun.”—Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., 


[Lat. solum = the ground.] 
Of or Ee teing to the ground; proceeding 
from the ground. 


“From the like spirits in the earth the plants thereof 
perbave acquire their verdure. And froin such sola 

adiations may those wondrous varieties arise, itn 

are observable in @n 


8.” —Browne ; Vulgar Er- 
rovrs, bk, vi., ch. xii 


*sol-as, s. [Soacz.] 
 -g0-14’-ti-iim (tias shi), s. [Lat. =a com- 


_ fort, a solace (q.v.).] 


L Ord. Lang.: Anything which consoles or 
compensates for suffering or loss; a com- 
pensation. 


IL Technically: 
Iaw; A sum of money paid over and 


ee 


4 


above actual damages to an injured party, by 
the person who inflicted the injury, as solace 
for wounded feelings. 

2. Eccles.: An additional daily portion of 
foodallotted to the inmates of religious houses 
under exceptional circumstances, 


sold, pret. & pa. par. ofv. [SeLt, v.] 
sold-note, s. [Bouaut & Sotp Nore.] 


*sold, *soud, s. [Fr. solde, sould, from Lat. 
solidus =a piece of money.] Military pay; 
salary, pay. 


“Smyte ye no man wrongfully, nether mak ye fals 
chalenge, and be ye apayed with youre soudis,”—Wy- 
cliffe: Luke iii. 


*s01-da’-do, s. 
*sol'-dan, s. 
sol’-da-nél, sol’-da-nélle, s. 
mote etym. unknown. (Littré.)] 
Bot... Convolvulus Soldanella, 


so0l-da-nél-la, s. 
nelle (q.v.). ] 

Bot.: A genus of Primulidze. Corolla sub- 
campanulate, of one cleft, fringed on the 
margin. Soldanella alpina, from the south of 
Europe, is cultivated in English gardens. 


(Sp.] A soldier. 
(SuttTayn.] 
(Fr. ; re- 


[Latinised from Fr. solda- 


*s6l-dan-ry, *sol-dan-rie, s. [Eng. sol- 
dan; -ry.) The rule or jurisdiction of a 
sultan; the country or district governed by a 
sultan. 


*g61-da-tésque’ (que as kk), a. [Fr., from 
soldat =a soldier.} Of or pertaining to a 
soldier; soldier-like. (Thackeray: Pendennis, 
ch. xxii.) 


sol'-dér, so-der, *soul-der, *sow-der, 
s. [O.Fr. soudure, souldure=a soldering; Fr. 
soudure = solder, from O. Fr. souder, solder, 
soulder = to solder, from Lat. solido = to 
make firm ; solidus = firm, solid (q.v.). | 
1, Lit.: A metal or alloy used to unite 
adjacent metallic edges or surfaces. It must 
be rather more fusible than the metal or 
metals to be united, and with this object the 
components and their relative amounts are 
varied to suit the character of the work. 
(See extract.) 


“ Hard solders are such as require a red heat to fuse 
them ; they are employed for joining brass, iron, and 
the more refractory metals, Soft solders melt ata 
comparatively low temperature, and are used with tin 
and lead, of which metals they are wholly or in part 
composed. Common tin solder, composed of 1 tin and 
2 lead, is Be the best-known example of this 
class, Spelter and silver solders are the most generally 
used among the hard solders.”—Knight : Dict, Mech., 
8, v. Solder. 


*9, Fig.: That which unites or cements in 
any way. 


s0l'-dér, so’-dér, * soul-der, * sow-der, 


v.t. [SOLDER, s.] 
1. Lit. : To unite by a metallic cement; to 
join the edges of with a metal or alloy. 
“A concave sphere of gold filled with water and 
soldered up.”"—Newton.: Opticks. 
*9, Fig.: To unite or cement together in 
any way ; to patch up. 
“ As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleop., iii. 4, 
s0l’-dér-ér, s. (Eng. solder, v.; -er.] One 
who or a machine which solders. 


s6l'-dér-ing, s. [SorpER,v.] The process of 
uniting two pieces of the same or of different 
metals by the interposition of a metal or 
alloy, which, by fusion, combines with each, 
In autogenous soldering, the two pieces are 
directly united by the partial fusion of their 
contiguous surfaces. In the ordinary process 
of soldering small articles, the workman places 
the two metallic surfaces together, and then, 
with his soldering-iron, which has been pre- 
viously heated in a furnace, melts off sufficient 
solder from the stick or cake, allowing it to 
flow on and between the parts to be joined ; 
the hot iron is then applied to the joint, so 
as to cause the solder to become uniformly 
fluid, equalize its distribution, and smooth its 
exposed surface. The surfaces to be joined 
must be perfectly cleaned by filing or scrap- 
ing, and the flow of the melted solder .is 
also assisted by the employment of certain 
substances as either deoxidisers or fluxes ; 
amongst these, resin, sal-ammoniae, or muri- 
atic acid are chiefly used, Instead of a 
soldering-iron, some form of blow-pipe is 
often employed to heat the solder. Another 


* s0ld’-ier-€ss (i as y), s. 


method sometimes employed to solder small 
brass articles is to face and clean the two 
surfaces, rub them with sal-ammoniac or 
dilute acid, and then squeeze them into con- 
tact with a piece of tinfoil between them. 
When the whole is heated, the two are sol- 
dered together by the melted tinfoil. 


soldering-blowpipe, s. A portable 
gas blowpipe, which can be attached by a 
flexible tube to any gas supply. Another 
flexible tube allows a blast from the mouth to 
be blown through the centre of the gas flame, 
which can be directed to any part of a water- 
pipe or other article. The usual forin of blow 
pipe is also often used for soldering purposes. 


soldering - bolt, soldering - iron, 
soldering-tool, s. A copper-bit (q.v.). 


sold’--iér (i as y), * sodiour, * soldiar, 


*souder, *soudiour, * souldier, 
*souldyour, *soldure, s. [0. Fr. soldier, 
soldoier, soudoier, souldoyer, from soulde= 
pay, from Low Lat. soldum=pay; Lat. 
solidus =a piece of money; Low Lat. sol- 
darius = a soldier; Fr. soldat, from Low Lat. 
soldatus, pa. par, of soldg=to pay; Sp. sol- 
dado; Ital. soldato ; Ger. soldat.] 

*1, One who receives pay; one who is 
hired for pay. , 


“He hadde goten many a souldyour.”"—Caxton: 
Reynard the Fox (ed, Arber), p. 89, 


2. A man engaged for military service; 
one who serves in an army ; one who follows 
the military profession. 


“ The worde souldier now seemeth rather to come of 
sould, a paiment, aud mure to betoken a waged or 
hired inan to fight, than otherwise, yet Cesar in his 
Commentaries called so/dures in the tongue gallois, 
men who deuoted & swore themselues in a certaine 
band or othe one an other, and to the captaine.”— 
Smith : Commonwealth, bk. i., ch. xviii. 


3. A common soldier, a private; one who 
serves in the army, but is under the rank of 
an officer, 


e' It were meet that any one, before he came to bea 
captain, should have been a soldier."—Spenser: State 
of Ireland. 


4, A brave man, a warrior; a man of mili- 
tary skill and experience; a man of dis- 
tinguished valour. 

5. A white ant. [TERMITE.] 

J (1) Soldiers & sailors: The name given by 
children to Soldier-beetles (q.v.). 


(2) To come the old soldier over: To try to 
take in. 


“He was coming the old soldier over me.”—Scott: 
St. Ronan’s Well, ch, xviii. 


soldier-beetle, s. 

Entom.: The genus Telephorus (q.v.). 
Named from its courage and fierceness. 

soldier-crab, s. 

Zool.: The same as HERMIT-CRAB (q.V.). 
Named from their combativeness, or from 
their possessing themselves of the shells of 
other animals. 

soldier-fiies, s. pl. 

Entom. ; An American name for the Strato- 
myide (q.v.). 

soldier-moth, s. 

intom.: An East Indian geometer moth, 
Euschema militaris. 

soldier-orchis, s. 

Bot. : Orchis militaris. 


soldier’s yarrow, s. 
Bot. : Stratiotes aloides, 


sold’-iér (ias y), v.i. [Soupimr, s.] To go 


or act as a soldier. 
“T've been soldiering.”—Dickens : Bleak House, ch. ly, 


[Eng. soldier ; 
-ess.] A female soldier, 
: “« Soldieress 
That equally canst poize sternuess with pity.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 


sold’-iér-ing (i as y), s. [Eng. soldier ; -ing.] 


The state, condition, or occupation of a 
soldier; the military profession. 


“Tn these days of scientific soldiering, unity of 
command and equality of service are absolutely 
necessary."—Zcho, Sept. 7, 1885. 


so0ld’-iér-like, sold’-iér-ly (i as y), a. 


& adv. [Eng. soldier ; -like, -ly.] 

A. As adj.: Like or becoming a soldier; 
martial, brave, honourable. 

B. As adv.: Like a soldier, 


“ His warlike daughter smites them bip pea 4 
eae right soldierly.”—St. James's nea, 


3 péut, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
_-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, dle, &c.= bel, del 
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sold’-iér-ship (i as y), s. (Eng. soldier; 
-ship.) Military qualities, character, or state ; 
martial skill; behaviour becoming a soldier. 
“Nor indeed was his soldiership pay a subject of 


derision "—Jacaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. ii. 


sold’-ier-wood (i as y), s. [Eng. soldier, 
and wood.] 
Bot.: Calliandra purpurea, found in the 
West Indies. 
*sold’-iér-y (ias y), *soul-dier-y, s. &a. 
[Eng. soldier ; -y.] 
A. As substantive : 
1. Soldiers collectively ; a body of military 
men. 
* Garrison'd around about him like a camp 


Of faithful souldiery. , 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 506, 


2. Soldiership, military service. 
“He had been brought up in some soldiery, which 


he knew how to set out with more than deserved 
ostentation."—Sidney - Arcadia, bk, iv. 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to soldiers ; 
martial. (Milton.) 
s01-do, s. [Ital., from Lat. solidus=a piece 
of money.] A small Italian coin, the twentieth 
part of a lira. 


gole (1), *s0al (1), s. [A.S. sole (pl. solen), 
from Lat. solea =the sole of the foot, or of a 
shoe; Dut. zool; Sw. sola; Dan, saale; Icel. 
sdli; O. H. Ger. sola; Ger. sohle; Sp. suela; 
Ital. swolo.] [SoxE (2), s.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The under side of the foot. 


“ From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot.” 
—Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, iii, 2. 


*2, The foot itself. 


“ Ceasest not thy weary soles to lead.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. x. 9. 


3. The under part of a boot or shoe; the 
leather of which the underpart is formed. 

4, The bottom frame of a waggon. 

Il. Technically : . 

1. Agriculture : 

(1) The lower part of the plough which runs 
in contact with the bottom of the furrow. It 
generally consists of the lower surfaces of the 
share and landside. 

(2) The bottom of the furrow. 

2. Farr.: The horny substance under a 
horse’s foot, which protects the more tender 
parts. 

3. Fort. : The bottom of an embrasure. 

4, Hydr.: The lower edge of the barrel of 
a turbine or water-wheel. 

5. Join. : The lower surface of a plane. 

6. Machinery : 

(1) The top or floor of a bracket on which 
a plummer-block rests. 

(2) The plate which constitutes the founda- 
tion of a marine steam-engine, and which is 
bolted to the keelsons. 

7. Metall. : The floor or hearth of the metal- 
chamber in a veverberatory, puddling, or 
boiling furnace. 

8. Mining: The seat or bottom of a passage 
in a mine. 

9. Shipbuilding: 

(1) The bottom plank of the cradle, resting 
on the bilgeways, and sustaining the lower 
ends of the poppets, which are mortised into 
the sole and support the vessel. 

(2) An additional piece on the lower end of 
a rudder, to make it level with the false keel. 

10. Vehicles: A strip of metal or wood 
fastened beneath the runner of a sled or 
sleigh to take the wear. 

sole-leather, s. , 

1. Ord. Lang.: Thick, strong leather used 
for the soles of boots. 

2. Bot.: A name given to the thicker Lami- 
narie, as L. digitata, &c. 

sole-piate, s. 

1, Steam : The foundation-plate or bed-plate 
of an engine. , 

2. Hydr.: The back portion of a water- 
wheel bucket, 

sole-tree, s. 

Mining: A piece of wood belonging to a 
small windlass to draw up ore from the mine, 


sole (2), *soal (2), s. [Fr. sole, from Lat. 
solea=the sole of the foot, a sole.] [Sor 


(1), 8.] 


soldiership—solemnity 


Ichthy. : Any individual of the genus Solea 
(q.v.); specif., Solea vulgaris, the Common 
Sole, in high estimation as a food-fish, the 
flesh being white, firm, and well-flavoured, 
and only inferior to that of the turbot. 
Soles abound on the west coast of Europe and 
throughout the Mediterranean. The largest 
supply comes from the North Sea. Several 
other European species are used for food, in a 
minor degree, The upper side of the body 
is dark brown, the lower side white, and they 
attain a weight of six or seven pounds. They 
spawn in the spring, and, except for a few 
weeks in the breeding season, are in condition 
all the year round. 


sole, v.t. [Sot (1), s.] To furnish with a 
sole: as, To sole a pair of boots; to cover as 
with a sole. 


“ His feet were soled with a treble tuft of a close 
short tawny down.”—Grew » Museum. 


sole, a. & adv. (0. Fr. sol (Fr. seul) = sole, 
from Lat. solus= alone; Sp. & Ital. solo.) 

A. As adjective: . 

I. Ord. Lang. : Single, unique; alone in its 
kind; only; being or acting alone, without 
another or others. 

“The offspring of one sole unmade Deity.”—Cud- 

worth : Intell. System, p. 370. 
II. Law: Single, unmarried. 


‘ome others are such as a man cannot make his 
wife, though he himself be sole and unmarried,”— 
Ayliffe: Parergon. 


B. As adv.: Alone by itself; singly. 
sole-corporation, s. [CoRPORATION.] 
sole-tenant, s. (TENANT, s.] 


80’-lé-a, s. [Lat. =the sole of the foot, a 
sole. ] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: The under surface of the 
foot or hoof of an animal, 

2. Ichthy.: A genus of Pleuronectide, 
with about forty species, from the coasts of 
temperate and tropical seas; absent only 
from the southern portion of the southern 
temperate zone. Some of the species enter 
or live in fresh water. Eyes on right side, 
upper in advance of lower; mouth-cleft 
narrow, twisted to the left side; villiform 
teeth, on the blind side only. Dorsal com- 
mences on snout, distinct from caudal ; 
lateral line straight ; scales small and ctenoid. 
There are no Soles of any economic value on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States, but 
several species which are used for food occur 
in Europe, particularly the Common Sole (S. 
vulgaris. [SoLz.] 

+ 8o'-1é-ze-form, a. [Lat. solea =a sandal, 
and forma = form.] 
Bot, : Slipper-shaped. 


sol’ -é-¢ism, *sol-e-cisme, s. [0. Fr. 
soloecisme, from Lat. sole@cismum, accus. of 
solecismus ; Gr. aodouxtapos (soloikismos) =a 
solecism, from codotkigw (soloikizd) = to speak 
incorrectly, from adAouxos (soloikos) = speak- 
ing incorrectly, like an inhabitant of SoAor 


(Soloi), in Cilicia, a place colonised by Athenian | 


emigrants, who soon corrupted the Attic dia- 
lect, which they at first spoke correctly ; Fr. 
solécisme ; Sp. & Ital. solecismo.] 

1. An impropriety of speech; an impro- 
priety of language arising from ignorance ; a 
gross deviation from the idiom of a language 
or from the rules of syntax. By modern 
grammarians the term is often applied to any 
word or expression which violates any. esta- 
blished usage of speaking or writing. Hence, 
that which is considered at one time a sole- 
cism may at another be considered as correct 
language, owing to the change constantly 
going on in the use and application of words 
or idioms. ; 


“The learned doctor Rapier ants itasa.great solecism | 


to speak of an ell or a mile of consciousness,"— Water- 


land : Works, i. 209. 

2. Any unfitness, absurdity, or impropriety, 
as in behaviour; a violation of the rules of 
society. 

“My mind lately prompted me, that I should com- 
mit a great solecism, if among the rest of my friends 
in England, I should leave you unsaluted.”—Howell : 
Letters, bk. i., let. 40. 


* 301-€-gist, s. [Gr. codorkcarys (soloikistés). ] 
One who is guilty of a solecism in language 
* or behaviour, 


“Shall a noble writer, and an inspired noble writer, 
be called a solecist, and barbarian, for giving a new 
turn to a word so agreeable to the analogy and genius 
of the Greek tongue?”—BSlackwull: Sacred Classics, 


169, 


* s01-é-gist’-ic, * sol-é-¢ist’-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. solecist; -ic, ~ical.] Pertaining to, in- 
volving, or of the nature of a solecism ; in- 
congruous, incorrect. 


“The use of these combinations with respect to the 
pronouns is almost always solecistical.”—Tyrwhitt : 
Gloss, to Chaucer, 8. v. Self, 


* sO1-€-cist’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. solecist- 
ical ; -ly.] In a solecistic manner. 


“T have... set down some of them, briefly and 
almost solecistically."— Wollaston : Religion of Nature. 
(Introd.) 


* g0l’-8-cize, v.i. [Gr. codorige (soloikiz6).] 
To commit or make use of solecisms, in lan- 
guage or behaviour. 


“To fancy the holy writers to solecize in their 
language.” —More: Mystery of Godliness, bk. i, ch, ix. 


s0-1é-ciir’-tiis, s. [Lat. solen (q.v.), and 
curtus = short.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Solenidz 
(q.v.), with twenty-five recent species, from 
the United States, Britain, the Mediterranean, 
West Africa, and Madeira. Shell ovate-oblong, 
umbo small, margins almost parallel, ends ° 
rounded, gaping, ligaments external, hinge- 
teeth 2, pallial sinus very deep, rounded. 
Animal very large and thick, not entirely 
retractile within the shell. They bury them- 
selves deeply in mud or sand, and are difficult 
to obtain alive. Fossil, thirty species, from 
the Neocomian of the United States and 
Europe. 


* sol-ein, a. 


sole’-ly, * sol-y, adv. [Eng. sole, a.; -ly.) 
Only, singly, alone ; without another or others. 


“This is a matter solely with Gad.”"—G@ilpin: Ser- 
mons, vol. iii., ser. 17. 


sdl-emn (n silent), *sol-emne, *sol- 
empne, a. [O. Fr. solempne (Fr. solennel), 
Trom Lat. solemnem, accus. of solemnis (older 
forms solennis, sollennis) = yearly, annual, 
religious, solemn, from sollus = entire, com- 
plete, and annus = a year; Sp. solemne; Ital. 
solenne.] 
1. Marked with religious rites or ceremonies ; 
connected with religion ; sacred. 


“And his fadir and modir wenten eche yere into 
Peraeyer in the solempne day of. pask.”— Wycliffe > 
uke ll, 


2, Fitted or calculated to inspire, excite, or 
express awe, reverence, or serious reflections ; 
awe-inspiring, awful, serious, grave, impres- 
sive. 

“ How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, til. 4 

3. Accompanied or marked by seriousness 

or earnestness ; earnest, grave, serious. 


“ With a solemn earnestness... 
He begged of me to steal it.” 
Shakesp.; Othello, Vv. 2 


4, Accompanied with all due forms or cere- 
monies; made or done in due form; formal: 
as, To prove a will in solemn form. 

5. Affectedly grave, serious, or important: 
as, To put on a solemn face. 

* 6, Sad, melancholy, sullen. 


** All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2 
gq For the difference between solemn and 
grave, see GRAVE, 


solemn-league, s. [Covenant, IT, 3.(4).] 


* g0l’-em-néss, s. [Eng. solemn; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being solemn; solemnity, 
seriousness, gravity. 


* “Some think he wanted solemness.” — Reliquia 
Wottoniane, p. 55. 


s0-lém’-ni-ty, * so-lemp-ni-te, * so- 
lemp-ni-tee, s. [O. Fr. solempnitée (Fr. 
solennité), from Lat. solemnitatem, accus. of 
solemnitas, from solemnis = solemn (q.v.); Sp. 
solemnidad ; Ital. solennita.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The quality or state of being solemn 3 
gravity, seriousness, impressiveness. 
“With such solemnity of tone 
And gesture.” Cowper : Task, Vv. 648, 
2, Affected or mock gravity or seriousness $ 
a look or show of pompous importance. 


“ The solemnity worn by many of our modern writers 
is, I fear, often the mask of dulness,”—Goldsmith; 
Polite Learning, ch. xi. 

* 3, Stateliness, dignity ; awful grandeur. 

“My state, 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 


And won by rareness such solemnity.” 
% akesp. : 1 Henvy IV., iit. 2, 


[SuLLEN.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #%, 0—=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


i 


solemnizate—solenostrobus 
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4, A rite or ceremony performed with reli- 
gious reverence ; religious or ritual ceremony, 
“The moon, like to a silver bow, 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the hight 
Of our solemnities.” 
esp. Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
5, A proceeding calculated to impress with 
awe or reverence. 

“Though the forms and solemnities of the last judg- 
ment nay bear some resemblance to those we are 
acquainted with here, yet the rule of preceeding shall 
be very different.”—Atterbury. 

II. Law: A solemn or formal observance ; 
a formality requisite to render a thing done 
valid. 


* s0-lém’-ni-zate, v.t. 
-ate.) To solemnize, 
“That they, nor any of them from henveforth, do 
presume to solemnizate matrimony in their churches, 
chapels, or elsewhere. "—Burnet; Reformation, pt. ii; 
» No. 26. (ichardson.) 


[Eng. solemniz(e) ; 


s80-1ém-ni-za’-tion, s. [Eng. solemniz(e) ; 
-ation.), The act of solemnizing ; celebration. 


“Soon followed the solemnization of the marriage 
between Charles and Anne dutchess of Bretagne,”— 
Bacon: Henry VII. 


s0l-em-nize, *sol-emp-nyse, v.f. [Fr. 
solemniser, solenniser.] 
1, To dignify by solemn formalities or cere- 
monies; to celebrate; todo solemn honour to. 
“ Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests... 
Met from all parts to solemnize this feast.” 
Milton» Samson Agonistes, 1,656, 
2. To perform with due ritual ceremonies 
or respect ; to celebrate or perform according 
to legal forms. 


“Whether they, and every of them, have solemnized 
matrimony between his parishioners, or any other 
perecas: the banes not before asked, three several 

SEE noe holydays."—Burnet;: Records, pt. ii., 
bk. ii., No. 15, 

et To. —_ solemn, grave, serious, and 
reverential : as, To solemnize the mind. 


s6l-em-niz-—ér, s. [Eng. solemniz(e); -er.] 
One who solemnizes; one who performs a 
solemn rite. 


gol-emn-1ly (n silent), * solempnely, 
*solempneliche, adv. [Eng. solemn; -ly.] 
1. In a solemn manner ; with religious rites 
or ceremonies ; reverently. 
“ 

By which he lyes onarabed pe solem sig Fi aan 

2. With impressive seriousness or gravity. 
“To the eleven, whose loyalty remained as yet un- 
shaken, Jesus in that a hour gave it solemnly in 


e,* to love one another, as he had loved them,’ 2 


Bishop’ Horsley : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 12. 
3. With all due form ; ceremoniously, for- 
mally, regularly. 
4. With formal or affected gravity, import- 
ance, or stateliness. 
“There are, in points of wisdom and sufficiency, that 
do nothing or little very solemnly.”—Bacon: Essays, 
*s0l'-emn-néss (mn as n), s. [SoLEMNESS.] 
*solempne, a. [SoLemn.] 
*solempnely, adv. [Sotemnty.] 


ar aes ni s. [Lat. solen (q.v.), and mya 
q.V.)- 
Zool. & Palewont.: A genus of Arcade (q.v.), 
with four recent species, from the United 
States, Africa, the Canaries, Australia, and 


New Zealand. Valves of shell sub-cylindri- | 


eal, elongated, gaping at each end, hinge 
edentulous ; epidermis dark, horny, extending 
beyond margins. Four fossil species, from 

the Coal-measures of Britain and Belgium 
onward. 


g0'-len, s. [Lat., from Gr. owdijy (sdlén) = 
a @® a channel, a pipe; (2) Solen siliqua, the 
, r-tish, or Pholas dactylus.] 
1. Surgery: 
1) A cradle for a broken limb. 
(2) A tent or tilt of splits or wands to hold 
the bedclothes from contact with a broken or 
enus of the family 


sore limb. 
__ 2. Zool: The typical ff 

Bolenide (q.v.), with thirty-three species, 
universally distributed, except in the Arctic 
seas, Shell very long, sub-vylindrical, straight, 
or bes oped recurved, Tagine ated ends 


8. Palcont.: Forty species, from the Coal- 
measures of the United States and Hurope 
onward, 


* so-len-a’. ~Gé- a, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. solenaceus, from Lat. solen (q.v.).] 
Zool.: Lamarck’s name for a family of bi- 
valves containing the genera Solen, Panopza, 
and Glycimeris, 


s80-len-a/-ceots (ce assh), a. [SoLmNACEA.] 
Belonging or relating to the Solenacea, 


s0-lén-4n’-thiis, s. [Pref. solen(o)-, and Gr. 
avos (anthos) = a flower.] 
Bot.; A genus of Cynoglosseze. 


s0-lé-nél’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin, from 
solen (q.v.). ] 

Zool. & Palewont.: A genus of Arcade (q.v.), 
with two species, from Valparaiso and New 
Zealand, Shell nearly oval, valves pearly 
within, hinge ligament external ; pallial sinus 
large and deep. Siphonal tubes united, long, 
and slender, completely retractile. One 
fossil species, from the Miocene of Point 
Desire, Patagonia, 


sodle’-néss, s. (Eng. sole, a.3 -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sole, alone, or single ; 
singleness. 


“The laurel importing conquest and sovereignty, 
and so by consequence soleness in that faculty.” _ 
Fuller: Worthies ; England, 


sodle-nétte’, s. [Dimin. from sole (2), s. (q.v.).] 
Ichthy.: Solea minuta, a British species 
often taken in the British Channel, but rarely 
brought to market, owing to its small size. 
Tt is about five inches long, of a reddish- 
brown colour, with rudimentary pectoral fins, 
Called also the Dwarf Sole. 


S0-lén-ho’-fen, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A village of Bavaria, situated on the 
Altmiihl, about nine miles from Eichstadt. 


Solenhofen-beds, s. pl. 

Geol, : Beds consisting chiefly of a fine fissile 
slate, used for lithographic purposes, found 
at Solenhofen and Hichstadt. It is probably 
of the age of the English Kimmeridge Clay, 
or of the Coral Rag. It has beautifully pre- 
served the numerous fossils which it contains, 
ny ke include Fishes, Reptiles, Archeopteryx, 
q.v.), &e, 


s0-lén’-i-dz, s. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Sinu-pallialia 
(q.v.), with three recent. genera, Solen, Sole- 
curtus, and Cultellus. Shelkelongated, gaping 
at both ends ; ligament external ; hinge-teeth 
usually 2, 3. Siphons short and united (in 
the long-shelled genera), or longer and partly 
separate (in those with shorter shells), It 
appears first in the Carboniferous rocks. 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. from 


(Lat. solen; fem. pl. 


80-lén-is’-ciis, s. 
solen (q.v-). ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Pyramidellide, from 
the Upper Coal-measures of Springfield, 
IUinois. Shell fusiform, smooth, body whorls 


contracted below into a distinct straight | 


canal, with an oblique plait on the columella, 
(Tate.) 


s0-lén-i’ -tés, s. 
~ites. (Paleoiit.).] 
Paleobot. : A genus of fossil plants of doubt- 
ful affinity, containing two species from the 
Lower Jurassic of Yorkshire. 


[lat. solen (q.v.), and suff, 


| $0-1én-0-, pref. [SorEn.] Channelled, hollow; 


of or belonging to the solen (q.v.). 


| g0-lén’-0-dOn, s. [Pref. solen(0)-, and Gr. s8ovs 


#4] 


(odous), genit, oddvros (odontos) =a tooth.] 

Zool. : The sole genus of the insectivorous 
family Solenodontidi, with twospecies ; Solen- 
odon paradowus, from Hayti, and S. cubanus, 
from Cuba. ‘They differ chiefly in the colour 
and quality of the fur. In both the snout is 
cylindrical and abnormally long, tail long 
and naked, and feet formed for running, 


s0-lén-6-don’-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
solenodon, genit. solenodont(is) ; Lat. fem, pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] [SoLenopon.] 


s80-lén-5-glyph’-i-a, s. pl. [Pref. soleno-, 
and Gr. yAvdy (gluphé) =a carving.] 


Zool. ? Naperine Snakes; a division of the 
sub-order Thanatophidia (q.v.). Head trian- 


gular, enlarged behind ; tail short in relation 
to the body. There is a sinall upper maxillary 
bone on each side, with one large, hollow, per- 
forated, erectile fang, and often others grow- 
ing to replace it ; small curved teeth on lower 
jaw and palate, “They are usually viviparous, 
and are divided into the Crotalide and the 
Viperide. 


80-lén-6¢g’-na-this, s. [Pref. soleno-, and 
Gr. yvd6os (gnathos) = the jaw.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Syngnathide, group 
Hippocampina, with three species, from the 
Chinese and Australian seas. Body com- 
pressed, longer than broad; tail shorter than 
body; pectoral fins present. They are the 
largest of the Lophobranchii, Solenognathus 
hardwickii attaining a length of two feet. 


s80-lén-08'-y-né, s. [Pref. soleno-, and Gr. 
yur7 (guné) = a female.) 
Bot. ; The typical genus of the Solenogynes 
(q.v.). 
s0-len-6-syn’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. soleno- 
gyn(e); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Asteroidex, 


80’-lén-6id, s. 

(eidos) = form.] 

Elect.: A coil of wire, the length of which 

is greater than the diameter, wound as cotton 

isonareel, When a galvanic current passes 

through the solenoid it possesses many of the 
properties of a magnet. 


80-lén-6p’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat. solen, and Gr. 
Owes (Opsis) = appearance, ] 

Paleont.: A genus of doubtful affinities, 
from the Carboniferous rocks. Usually 
classed with the Solenide, and probably 
allied to Solen (q.v.). 


s0-lén-6-rhyn’-chis, s. [Pref. soleno-, and 
Gr. pvyxos (rhwngchos) =a snout.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Solenostomide, from 
the Tertiary of Monte Postale, 


s0-len- -6- st€m’-ma, s. [Pref. soleno-, and 
Gr. oréupa (stemma) = a wreath, a garland. ] 
Bot.: A genus of True Asclepiadese, with 
only one species, Solenostemma Argel, which 
grows in Egypt and Arabia. It is a hoary 
undershrub, with white umbellate flowers. Its 
fleshy leaves are used for adulterating senna, 


s0-len-6s'-tG-ma, s. (Pref. soleno-, and Gr. 
or6ua (stoma) =a mouth.] 
Ichthy. : The sole recent genus of Solenosto- 


[Gr. oaAnv (sdlén), and eldos 


SOLENOSTOMA CYANOPTERUM. 


mide (q.v.), with two or three small species 
from the Indian Ocean. Snout produced into 
a long tube; body compressed, 
tail very short. All parts covered 
with thin skin, below which there 
is a dermal skeleton, formed by 
large star-like ossifications. No 
air-bladder or pseudobranchie ; 
branchiostegals four, very thin. 
This genus is remarkable as being 
one of the two genera of fishes in 
which the care of the eggs and 
young is undertaken by the fe- 
male, the other being the Siluroid 
genus Aspredo. In Solenostoma 
the inner side of the ventral fins 
coalesces with the integuments of 
the body, forming a large pouch 
for the reception of the eggs. In 
the illustration the ventral fins 
lave been pushed aside so as to 
show the pouch. 

80-lén-6-stom'-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat 
solenostom(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Lophobranchii (q.v.). 

Gill-openings wide; two dorsals, the rays ef 
the anterior not articulated, all the other fins 
well developed. [SoLeNonuYNcaUS, SoLenx- 
OsTOMA.] 


s0-len-d-stré-biis, s. [Pref. soleno-, and Gr. 
atpofos (strobos) = a top, a whirling round.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of plants from the 
London Clay. Five species are known, 


7 ap eo ee. ea go, gem; . this; sin, as; perl Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
Perrone span = sate. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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soler—solid 


*gOl-6r, *s0l'-Gre, s. [Lat. solarium, from 
sol= the sun.] [SoLuaR.] 

* gol-er-6t’, s, [SoLLERET.] 

*sol-ért, a. (Lat. solers, genit. solertis.] 

Crafty, skilful. 


“Tt was far more reasonable to think, that because 
man was the wisest (or most solert and active) of all 
animals, therefore he had hands given him.”—Cud- 
worth: Intell. System, p. 685. 


*s0-lér’-tious-néss, s. [Sotert.] The 
quality or state of being solert; craft, expert- 
ness, slyness. 


“Which abounded to the praise of Mr. Williams's 
solertiousness.”—Hacket : Life of Williams, pt.1., p. 22. 


*sole’-ship, s. [Eng. sole, a.; -ship.] Single 
state ; soleness. 

“This ambition of a sole power—this dangerous 
soleship is a fault in our church indeed.”—Sir Z. 
Dering : Speeches, p. 134. 

g80-1é-Us, s. [From Lat. solea (q.v.).] 

Anat.: A biceps muscle rising on the out- 
side from the upper part of the tibia, and 
internally from the outside of the fibula ; it 
joins the gastrocnemius to form the tendo 
Achillis. 


s0]-fa-nar’-i-a, s. [Ital] A sulphur mine. 


s0l-fa-ta’—ra, s. [Ital., the name of a voleanic 
lake between Rome and Tivoli.] 

Geol. : Avolcanic vent, emitting sulphureous, 
muriatic, and acid vapours or gases. Solfa- 
taras are essentially hot springs in which the 
dissolved acids decompose the rocks through 
which the water flows, sending mud to the 
surface, and depositing nodular masses of sul- 
phur in the clay of their bed. (Seeley.) 


s0l-fa-ta’-rite, s. [Eng. solfutar(a); suff. 
-ite (Min.). } 
Min. : The same as ALUNOGEN and MENDo- 
zITE. (See these words.) 


sol-fés’-gi-a-ré, v.i. [Ital.] 
Music: To sol-fa. 


s0l-fés'-Zi-0, s. [Ital.] 
Music: 
1, A system of arranging the scale by the 
names, do (ut), re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. 
2. An exercise in scale-singing ; solmization. 


s0l_f6-ri’'-nG, s. A bright purplish-red color 
discovered in 1859, the year of the defeat of 
the Austrians by the French at Solferino in 
Italy; cf. Magenta. 


80 -li, s. pl. [Soto.] 


80-lig’-it, *so-lyc-yte, *sol-lic-ite, v.t. 
& i. (Fr. soliciter, from Lat. sollicito = to 
agitate, to incite, to solicit, from sollicitus = 
wholly agitated, excited, solicitous, from O. 
Lat. sollus = whole, entire, and citus, pa. par. 
of cieo = to shake, to excite, to cite (q.v.); Sp. 
& Port. solicitar ; Ital. sollicitare.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To ask with some degree of earnestness ; 
to importune ; to make petition to. 


“ Unless his noble mother and his wife ; 
Who, as I hear, meant to solicit him 
For mercy.” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 1. 


2. To ask for with some degree of earnest- 
hess ; to petition ; to seek by petition. 

* 3. To awake or excite to action; to move, 
to stir, to rouse. 


“Men are sollicited and moved by salt more than b 
anything else.”—P, Holland; Plinie, bk. xxxi., ch. vii. 


*4, To move, to agitate, to stir. 


“ With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew thein forth.” Cowper: Task, tii 115. 


*5. To disturb, to disquiet; to -make 
anxious. (A Latinism.) 


“ Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 167, 


* 6. To enforce or urge the claims of; to 
plead for. 

“He will send thither, with all speed, the Bishop of 
Bayton to further, sollicite, and set forth the same.”— 
Burnet: Records, bk. ii., No, 22. 

*7, To try to obtain or acquire. 


“To solicit by Jabour what might be ravished by 
arms, was esteemed unworthy of the German spirit.” 
—Gibbon: Decline & Fall, ch, ix. 


II, Law: 
1. To incite to commit a felony. 


2. To accost and importune. 
prostitutes.) 


3. To endeavour to bias or influence by 
offering a bribe to. 


(Used of 


B. Intrans.: To make solicitation for a 
person or thing. 
“And princes of my country came in person, 
. Solicited, commanded, threatened, urged.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 852. 
80-li¢’-i-tant, s. & a. [Fr., pr. par. of soli- 
citer = to solicit.] 
A. As subst. : One who solicits. 
“ When the last solicitant or visitor is gone.”—Globe, 
Nov. 5, 1885. 
B. As adj. : Soliciting ; making petition. 
“The unemployed labour that is chronically solici- 
tant of a job.”"—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 8, 1886. 


* g0-lic'-i-tate, v.t. [Lat. solicitatus, pa. par. 
of solicito = to solicit (q.v.).] To solicit. 


“He did urge and solicitate him.”—Foze, in Mait- 
land on Reformation, p. 494. 


80-lig-i-ta/-tion, s. [Fr.] 

1. The act of soliciting ; an earnest request 
or petition; a seeking to obtain something 
from another with some degree of earnest- 
ness. 

“ Wisdom there, and truth, 
Not shy, asin the world, and to be won 
By slow solicitation.” Cowper : Task, vi. 116, 

* 2. Excitement, irritation. 

“Children are surrounded with new things, which, 
by a constant solicitation of their senses, draw the 
mind constantly to them.”—Locke: On Hducation. 

* 3. The enforcing or urging the claims of 
any person or thing ; a pleading for any person 
or thing. 

“So as ye may be sure to have of him effectual con. 
currence and advise in the furtherance and sollicita- 
tion of your charges, whether the pope’s holiness 
amend, remain long sick, or (as God forbid) should 
fortune to die."—Burnet: Reformation, bk. ii., No. 22. 

4, Endeavour to influence to grant some- 
thing by bribery. 

5. The offence of inciting or instigating to 
commit a felony. (It is an indictable offence, 
even though no felony be committed.) 


6. The offence of accosting and importuning 
by a prostitute, who may be given into cus- 
tody, and is liable to penalty of forty shillings. 


* 5-li¢’-it-ér, s. (Eng. solicit; -er.] One 
who solicits ; one who makes solicitation. 


“He became, of a soliciter to corrupt her, a most 
ened exhorter,’—Martin: Marriage of Priestes 
1544, 


80-li¢’-it-6r, * so-lic-it-our, * sol-lic-it- 
or, s. [Fr. soliciteur ; Sp. & Port. solicitador ; 
Ital. sollicitatore. ] 


I. Ordinary Language: 


1. One who solicits ; one who begs or asks 
with earnestness. 


*2. One who or that which instigates or 
prompts ; an instigator. 

“The sollicitor to every evil act, all that defiles the 

man.”— Atterbury, vol. iv., ser. 7. 

II, Law; An attorney, a law-agent; one 
who represents another in cowt. The term 
was formerly restricted to agents practising 
in the courts of chancery, but by the Judica- 
ture Act, 1873, § 87, all persons practising in 
the supreme courts in England are called 
solicitors. [AtrorNEy.] In Scotland the term 
is applied to writers to the signet, or general 
legal practitioners, and is synonymous with 
attorney in England. In the United States 
the terms attorney and solicitor are synonym- 
ous, and they also act as counsel. 


solicitor-general, s. 

Law: An English law officer ranking next 
to the attorney-general, with whom he is 
associated in the transaction of legal busi- 
ness for the crown and public offices. On 
him generally devolves the maintenance of 
the rights of the crown in revenue cases, 
patent causes, &c. In Scotland, the solicitor- 
general is a law officer of the crown, ranking 
next to the lord-advocate, whom he assists in 
conducting prosecutions and protecting the 
interests of the crown, &c. In Ireland, and 
in many of the colonies, there-is a solicitor- 
general, with functions analogous to those of 
the English solicitor-general. In this country 
the solicitor-general is attached to the attorney- 
general’s office, and ranks next to that official, 
asin England. 


80-li¢’-it-or-ship, s. [Eng, solicitor ; -ship.] 
The rank, position, or condition of a solicitor. 


s0-li¢'-it-oiis, a. [Lat. solicitus, sollicitus, 
pa. par. of sollicito = to agitate; Sp. & Port. 
solicito; Ital. sollicito, sollecito.] Anxious, 
either to obtain, as something desirable, or to 
avoid, as something evil or dangerous ; con- 


cerned, apprehensive, uneasy, disturbed. 
(Followed by about or for, and rarely by of.) 


“We were not a little solicitous for her return.”== 
Anson: Voyages, bk. iii., ch. i. 


80-li¢’-it-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. solicitous ; -ly.) 
In a solicitous or anxious manner ; anxiously ; 
with care or concern. 


“The Pee doth most solicitously injoin that which 
is in all the churches most piously observed.”—Bar- 
row; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 39, 


s0-lig’-it-otis-néss, s. [Eng. solicitous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being solicit- 
ous ; anxiety, care, concern, solicitude. 
“Let not the greater difficulty of another's cure 
lessen the solicitousness of thy care for thine.”—Boyle: 
Works, ii, 362. 
* g0-lig’-i-tréss, s. [Eng. solicitor ; -ess.] A 
female who solicits or petitions, 


“T had the most earnest solicitress, as well as the 
fairest.”—Dryden: Cleomenes. (Ep. Ded.) 


80-lig’-it-ude, s. [Fr., from Lat. solicitu- 
dinem, accus. of solicitudo, sollicitudo, from 
sollicitus = solicitous (q.v.); Sp. solicitud ; 
Ital. sollicitudine.] The quality or state of 
being solicitous ; anxiety, care, concern. 


“ My solicitude is for the public,”—Macaulay > Hist. 
Eng., ch, xviii. 


* 30-lig-i-tu’-din-oiis, a. [Lat. sollicitudo, 
genit. sollicitudinis = solicitude (q.v.).] Full 
of solicitude ; solicitous, anxious, concerned. 


“Rather carefully solicitous than anxiously solici- 
tudinous."—Browne ; Christian Morals, pt. i., § xxxiii. 


s0l-id, * sol-ide, a. & s. [Fr. solide, from 
Lat. solidwm, accus. of solidus = firm, solid 5 
allied to Gr. oAos (holos) = whole, entire; Sp. & 
Ital. solido.] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Having the constituent parts so firmly 
connected that their relative positions cannot 
be altered without the application of sensible 
force; possessing the property of excluding 
all other bodies from the space occupied by 
itself; hard, firm, compact, impenetrable. 


“Tempered so, that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge.” 
Milton: P, L., vi, 82% 


(2) Not hollow ; full of matter. 

(3) Having all the geometrical dimensions ; 
having length, breadth, and thickness ; cubic: 
as, a solid foot. 

(4) Firm, compact, strong. 

“‘ A noble pile, built after this manner, which makien 

it look very solid and majestic."—Addison: On Italy. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Sound, strong ; not weakly. 


OTe rsons devote themselves to science, they 
should be well assured of a solid and strong constitu- 
tioniof body.”— Watts: On the Mind. 


@) Substantial, as opposed to frivolous, 
fallacious, or the like; not empty or vain; 
real, true, just, valid, strong. 


“ How solid a science soever may be erected on ideal 
qualities it rests in speculation only."—Search: Light 
of Nature. (Introd., p. xxviii.) 


(3) Financially firm, safe, or sound; well- 
established, wealthy ; having plenty of capital. 

*(4) Grave, serious, solemn; not frivolous 
or light. 

“These, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the 
name of solid men ; and a solid man is, in plain Eng- 
lish, a solid solemn fool.”—Dryden. (Todd.) 

(5) Given in a body; united: as, a solid 
vote, 

II. Bot.: Not hollow. (Used of a stem, dc.) 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A firm, compact body ; a body the con- 
stituent parts of which are so firmly con- 
nected that their relative positions cannot be 
altered without the application of sensible 
force. It thus differs trom a liquid, the parts 
or particles of which yield to the slightest 
impression, and are easily made to move 
amongst each other. 

2. (Pl.): Solid food as distinguished from 
slops (q.-v.). 

II. Technically: 

1, Anat. (Pl.): The bones, flesh, &c., as dis- 
tinguished from the blood, the chyle, and 
other fluids. 

2. Geom.: A magnitude possessing length, 
breadth, and thickness. [VoLume.]) The 
boundaries of solids are surfaces. 

{ For the difference between solid and hard, 
see HARD. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, ce =—6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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solid-angle, s. An angle formed by 
three or more plane angles meeting ina point, 
but which are not in the same plane, as the 
angle of a die, the point of a diamond, &c. 


solid-hoofed, a. Solidungulate; with- 
out separate digits ; having the digits enclosed 
in a solid hoof. 

Solid-hoofed Pigs: 

Zool. : Pigs having solid hoofs, the terminal 
phalanges, forming one solid bone, supporting 
an undivided hoof. Darwin considers that 
this peculiarity has appeared at different times 
and places. In Texas, however, according to 
Coues, there is a breed in which this modifi- 
cation is persistent. 


solid-measure, s. A measure for 
volumes, in which the units are each a cube 
of fixed linear measurement, as a cubic foot, 
yard, or the like. 


solid-newel, s. [Nrewet.] 


solid-problem, s. A problem which 
cannot be constructed geometrically, that is 
by the intersections of straight lines and 
circles, but requires the introduction of some 
curves of a higher order, as the ellipse, para- 
bola, and hyper! ‘bola, which, being the sections 
of solids, give rise to the term solid problem, 
The algebraic solution of a solid problem 
leads to a cubic or a biquadratic equation. 


solid-square, s 
Mil. : A square body of troops; a body in 
which the ranks and files are equal. 


s0l-id-a-gin’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. solid- 
ago, genit. solidagin(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ew.] 
Bot. :; A sub-tribe of Asteroidez. 


s0l-i-da’-go, s. [Lat. solido = to unite, from 
the vulnerary qualities which have been attri- 
buted to some species. (Hooker & Arnott, dc.) | 


Bot. : Golden-rod, the typical genus of Soli- 
daginewe (q.v.). Herbs often shrubby at the 
base; leaves alternate, entire or serrate; in- 
volucre closely imbricated ; heads usually in 
scorpioid cymes, yellow; florets of the ray 
few, in one row; pappus pilose, rough, 
in a single row; achenes terete. More than 
100 species of this genus beiong to North 
America, largely to the United States, where 
their bright yellow flowers add greatly to the 
beauty of the autumn scenery. There are 
only a few species elsewhere. The leaves of 
8. odora, a fragrant American species, have 
been used for tea. They are mildly tonic and 
astringent. 


*g61-i-daire, a. [{¥r.] Having community 
of interests and responsibilities ; mutually 
responsible. 


“They would never have got their last loan on such 
favourable terms if it were not supposed that in that 
matter they were solidaire with the mother country.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette, Sept. 9, 1882. 


*g0l-i-dare, s. (Lat. solidus=a piece of 
money.] Asmall piece of money. 
“ Here's three solidares for thee.”—Shakesp. : Timon 
of Athens, iii. 1. 
sol-i-dar’-i-ty, s.  [Fr. solidarité; a word 
borrowed from the French Communists. ] 
Community in gain and in loss, in good and 
in evil repute; community of interests and 
responsibilities ; mutual responsibility exist- 
ing between two or more persons. 


“The most familiar instance of this solidarity of 
interests is the limitation of the hours of labour.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 29, 1883. 


* g0l-i-dar-y, a. [Fr. solidaire.] The same 
as SOLIDAIRE (q.V.). 


*g0l-i-date, v.t. at. solidatus, pa. par, of 
solido=to make firm or solid (q.v.).] To 
make firm or solid ; to consolidate. 


“ This shining Mike of ice, . 
Thy verse does solidute and ‘crystallize. ny 
Cowley» The Muse. 


80-lid'-i-fi-a-ble, a. (Eng. solidify; -able.] 
Capable of being solidified or rendered solid. 


s80-lid-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Fr.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of solidi- 
fying ; the state of becoming solidified. 

3. Physics: The state of passing from a 
liquid te a solid state. A body which under- 
goes this change emits heat, and, as a rule, 
becomes heavier. 


* s0-lid’-i_form, a. (Eng. solid ; i connect., 
and form.] Having the form or nature of a 
solid. (Poe: Works (1864), ii. 396.) 


s0-lid’-i-fy, v.t. & i. (Fr. solidifier, from 
Lat. solidws = solid, and facio = to make.] 
A. Trans.: To make solid or compact. 
B. Intrans. : To become solid or compact. 


t sol’-id-ism, s. [Eng. solid; 
solidisme ; Ger. solidismus.] 
Med.:; The theory which refers all diseases 
to alterations of the solid parts of the human 
body, on the ground that only they are endued 
with vital properties, subject to the impres- 
sion of morbific agents, and the seat of patho- 
logical phenomena, In all pathological in- 
vestigations the condition of both solids and 
liquids is now taken into account. 


s0l’-id-ist, s. (Eng. solid; -ist.] One who 
believes in or maintains the doctrine of 
solidism. 


s0-lid’-i-ty, s. [Fr. solidité, from Lat. solidi- 
tatem, accus. of soliditas, from solidus = solid ; 
Ital. solidita.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being solid, firm, 
hard, and compact; firmness, hardness, com- 
pactness, solidness. (Opposed to fluidity.) 

“The idea of solidity we Boies sy our touch.”— 
Locke : Hum. Underst., bk. ii., ch. i 

2, Fulness of matter. AOnpoHed to hollow- 
ness. ) 

“ His leaues and armes so thicke, that to the eye 
It shew'd a columne for solidity.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xxiii. 

3. Strength or stability ; massiveness. 

4, Strength, firmness, stability. 

“The wyery laws which at first give the government 

solidity.” —Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch, ii, 

5. Moral firmness, strength, validity, truth, 
certainty, weight. 

“A disgraceful and unpleasant situation for a man 
who asserts with confidence and would affect solidity 
of arguinent."—2p. Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 18. 

II. Geom. : The quantity of space occupied 
by a solid body ; solid or eubie content or 
contents ; the number of times that a volume 
or solid contains another volume or solid, 
taken as a unit of measure; or, the ratio of 
the unit of volume to the given volume. 


sol-id-ly, adv. (Eng. solid; -ly.J 
1. Ina solid manner; firmly, densely, com- 
pactly. 
2. Ina solid body. 
“ The Roman Catholics have all voted soltdly for the 
Tories,”"—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1885. 
* 3, Firmly, truly; on solid or good grounds; 
authoritatively. 


‘This appears to be ele groundless surmise; as is 
largely and solidly proved by the judicious Bp, Bull.” 
—Waterland: Works, ii, 165. 


-ism; Fr. 


s0l’-id-néss, s. [Eng. solid; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being solid, dense, 
or compact ; solidity. 


“ The closeness and solidnesa of ute wood and pith 
of the oake."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 685. 


2. Soundness, strength, truth, validity, as 
of arguments, reasons, principles, &e. 

“ But must I needs Ree solidness, because 

By metaphors I speak Bunyan: Apology. 
sol’-id-tim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of solidus = 
solid.] 

1, Arch. : The die of a pedestal. 

2. Scots Law: A complete sum. 

{| To be bound in solidwm: To be bound for 
the whole debt, though only one of several 
obligants. When several debtors are bound, 
each for his own share, they are said to be 
bound pro ratd. 


*gol-id-tin’-gu-la, s. pl. ([Lat. solidus= 
whole, entire, and wngula =a hoof.) 
Zool. : A lapsed group, equivalent to the 
modern Equide (q.v.). 


sol-id-iin’-gu-lar, sol-id-in’-gu-lois, 
a, [SontipuncuLA.] Pertaining to the Soli- 
dungula (q.v.); having hoofs that are whole 
or not cloven. 

“Tt is plainly set down by Aristotle, an horse and 
all solidungulous or whole-hoofed animals have no 
gall."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. ii. 

+s01-id-iin’-gu-late, a. & s. [SoripuNGuLA.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to the Solidungula 

(q.v.). 

B. As subst.: A quadruped belonging to 

the,Solidungula, 


s0l'-id-is, s. [Lat.] 
Rom. Antig.: The name given after the 


time of Alexander Severus to the old Roman 
aureus, a coin of the value of five dollars, 
according to the present value of gold, 


* s0-li-fid-i-an, s. & a, 
and fides = faith.] 

A. As subst. ; One who maintains that faith 
alone, without works, is sutticient for justifi- 
cation. 

“ Able to strangle the ites of a Solifidian.”—Cleve- 

land: Works (ed. 1699), p. 
B. As adj.: Of or eS anine to Solifidian- 
ism (q.v.) ; holding the doctrines of the Soli- 
fidians, 


“A solifidian Christian is a nullifidian Pagan, and 
confutes his tongue with his hand,"— Feltham: 
Rey pt. ii., res. 47, 


li-fid-i-an-ism, 3. [Eng. solifidian; 
ipa ] 

Church Hist. : The doctrine that faith is the 
whole of religion, such doctrine being pre- 
ceded by an erroneous definition of faith. 
It is of two forms: one resting the whole of 
religion in the reception of correct dogma by 
the intellect ; the other, in an inner sense or 
persuasion of the man that God’s promises 
belong to him. Both lead to Antinomianism. 
The term was often applied by controversialists 
to the Lutheran doctrine of justification by 
faith. [Jusrirication, II. 4. (1). ] 


“Tt is easily seen that Solifidianism, in both its 
forms, destroys the nature of faith."—McClintock ¢& 
Strong: Cyclop, Bib. Lit., ix. 861. 


* s0’-li-form, «a. 
sun, and forma = form.] 
sun ; resembling the sun. 


“ Light, and sight and the seeing faculty, may both 
of them rightly be said to be soliform things, or of kin 
to the sun.’"—Cudworth ; Intel. System, p, 204. 


[Lat. solus = alone, 


[Lat. sol, genit. solis = the 
Formed like the 


80-lil’-6-quize, v.i. [Eng. soliloqu(y); -ize.] 
To utter a soliloquy ; to talk to one’s self. 

“ At a proper time and place 

Religiously soliloquize.” 


80-lil’-d6-quy, *so-lil-o-quie, s.  [Lat. 
soliloguiwm (a word which St. Augustine of 
Hippo claimed to have invented (Solilogq., 2. 7.), 
from solus =alone, and loquor=to speak; 
Fr, soliloque; Sp. & Ital. soliloquio.] 

1, A talking to one’s self; a monologue; 
a talking or discourse of a person alone, or 
not addressed to others, even where others 
are present. 

“ Seeks from his soliloquy relief.” 
Garth : Dispensary. 

2. A ‘written composition reciting what a 
person is supposed to say to himself. 


“The whole poem is a soliloguy: Solomon is the 
person that speaks: he is at once the hero and the 
tne but he tells us very often what others say to 

im.”—Psor. 


eol-T ped, 80l’-i-péde, s. (SoLrpepEs.] An 
animal belonging to the Solipedes (q.v.). 


Cooper: Vert-vert, il. 


“ Solipedes, or firm-footed animals, as horses, asses 
and mules, are in mighty number. "—Browne ¢ Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vi., ch. vi. 


*g5-lip’-é-dal, * sd-lip’-€-dotis, a. [Eng. 
soliped ; -al, -ows.] Having hoofs which are 
not cloven ; solidungular. 


* g0-lip’-1-dés, * s6-lip’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat., from Lat. solidipes = whole-hoofed.] 
Zook. : : Synonyms of Solidungula (q.v.). 
The first form was introduced by! d’Azyr, the 
second by Cuvier. 


* g0-li-se’-qui-ols, a. [Lat. sol =the sun, 
and sequor = to follow.] Following the course 
of the sun: as, a solisequious plant. 


sol’-i_tiire, s 
solitary (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1, One who lives in solitude; a recluse, 
a hermit. 

“‘Often have I been going to take possession of 
tranquillity, when your conversation has spoiled me 
for a solitaire."—Pope. (Todd. 

2. An ornament for the neck or ears; an 

article of jewellery in which a single precious 
stone is set; a stud. 


3. A game so called, which can be played 
by one person alone. It is played on a board 
indented with thirty-three or thirty-seven 
hemispherical hollows, in which an equal num- 
ber of balls is placed. One ball being re- 
moved, the ohject of the player is to remove 
all the other balls except one by taking them 
as in the game of draughts. 

4, Various games at cards which may be 
played by one person. 


[Fr., from Lat. solitarius = 


boil, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 


-Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, iS zhi, aera -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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IL. Ornithology : 
1. Pezophaps solitaria, [PEZOPHAPS.] 


2. Ptilogonys armillatus. About eight inches 
long; upper parts blue-gray ; cheeks black ; 
breast ash-gray, paler on belly. It is noted 
for the sweetness of its song. 


“ As far as I know the food of the Solitaire is ex- 
clusively berries,"—G@osse ; Birds of Jamaica, p. 205. 


* gol-i-tar-i-an, s.  [Lat. solitarius = soli- 
tary.] A hermit, a recluse. 


“ All the dispersed monks and other solitarians of 
Italy."—Twisden : Monustic Life. 


* sol-i-ta-ri-€-ty, s. (Eng. solitary; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being solitary; soli- 
tariness. 

“The first God and King, immovable, and alway 
Temaining in the solitariety of his own unity.”—C 
worth : Intell. System, p. 336, 


301-i-tar-i-ly, adv. [Bng. solitary; -ly.] In 
a solitary manner ; in solitude; alone, singly ; 
without company. 


“Christian was walking solitarily by himself.”— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


s0l-i-tar-i-néss, * sol-i-tar-i-nes, s. 
[Eng. solitary ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being solitary, 
alone, or by one’s self. 

“ Lyve in contemplation and solitarines,”—Tyndall : 

Workes, p. 196. 
2. The quality or state of being deserted or 
solitary ; solitude, loneliness. (Said of places.) 


* s01-i-tar’-i-ty, s. 
Solitude, seclusion. 


‘‘Abandoned at once to solitarity and penury.”— 
—W. Taylor of Norwich: Memoirs, ii. 351. 


S$61-i-tar’-i_tis, s. [Lat. = solitary.] 

Astron.: A small constellation, established 
by Lemonnier, above Centaurus, and near the 
tail of Hydra. The ‘largest star is of the 
sixth magnitude. 


sol-itar-y, * sol-i-tar-ie, a. & s. [Fr. 
solitaire, from Lat. solitarius, from solitas = 
= loneliness, from solus = alone ; Sp. & Port. 
solitario.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Living or being alone; not having com- 
pany ; being by one’s self ; inclined to live or 
by one’s self. (Cowper: Task, vi. 948.) 

2. Not much visited or frequented ; retired, 
secluded ; remote from society ; lonely. 

“« Alone within her solitary hut.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. v. 

3. Passed or spent alone or without com- 
pany ; lonely : as, a solitary life. 

*4, Away from the sounds of human life; 
still, gloomy, dismal. 

“Let that night be solitary, let no joyful voice 
come therein.”—Job iii. 7. 

5. Single, individual, only, sole, unique: 
as, a solitary example. 

II. Bot. : Growing singly. A solitary flower 
is usually situated in the axil of a leaf, less 
frequently at the apex of a stem or of a scape. 


* B. As subst.: One who lives alone or in 

solitude ; a hermit, a recluse. 
“ T noted that the Solitary’s cheek 
Confess'd the power of nature.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 

{| Solitary simply denotes the absence of 
all beings of the same kind ; thus a place is 
solitary to a man where there is no human 
being but himself ; and it is solitary to a brute 
when there are no brutes with which it can 
hold society. Desert conveys the idea of a 
place made solitary by being shunned, from its 
unfitness as a place of residence; all deserts 
are places of such wildness as seem to frighten 
away almost all inhabitants. Desolate con- 
veys the idea of a place made solitary, or hare 
of inhabitants, and all traces of habitation, 
by violent means; every country may become 
desolate which is exposed to the inroads of a 
Tavaging army. (Crabb.) 


solitary-ants, s. pl. 
Entom. : The Mutillide (q.v.). 


solitary-bees, s. pl. 

Entom. : Bees not living, like Apis mellifica, 
the Bombi, &c., in society. They consist only 
of true males and true females. Some form 
their nests in old posts or the trunks of trees, 
others in the stems of plants of which the 
pith is easily extracted, or in cut reeds, and 
many burrow in the ground or in the mortar 


[Eng. solitary; -ty.] 


of old walls. The cells are made of earthy or 
vegetable materials, and there are not the 
fine hexagonal combs of the genus Apis. 


solitary-confinement, s. 

Law : Confinement apart from other prisoners 
and with no society of any kind. In England 
the present law prohibits the solitary confine- 
ment of a prisoner for more than one month 
at a time or more than three months in one 
year. 


solitary-glands, s. pl. 
Anat. : Simple glands. [GLAND, $., J (4).] 


solitary-snipe, s. [Snres, II.] 


solitary-wasps, s. pl. 

Entom. : The Eumenide ; wasps not living 
in society. They consist of true males and 
true females, and have deeply-toothed or bitid 
tarsal claws, and generally long, slender man- 
dibles. They are a little smaller than social 
wasps, are often black, with the thorax spot- 
ted and the abdomen with yellow rings. They 
breed in holes in sandy banks, decaying wood, 
or old walls, to which they bring stores of 
caterpillars, &e., for the sustenance of the 
future larve. 


sol'-i-tide, s. [Fr., from Lat. solitudo, from 
solus = alone, single ; Ital. solitudine.] 
1. The state or condition of being alone; a 
lonely life ; loneliness. 


“*O solitude / where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face?” 
Cowper: Alexander Selkirk, 


2. Remoteness from society ; seclusion, lone- 
liness : as, the solitude of a wood, &c. 
3. A lonely place ; a desert. 


*sd-liv-a-gant, * sd-liv -a-goiis, a. 
[Lat. solws= alone, and vagans, pr. par. of 
vagor = to wander.) Wandering alone. 


“ A description of the impure drudge; ... that is 
to say, a solivagant or. solitary vagrant.”—Granger : 
Eeclesiastes, p. 89. 


80-live’, s. [Fr.] 

Build.: A joist, rafter, or piece of wood, 
either slit or sawed, with which builders lay 
their ceilings. 

s6l'-lar, *sol-ere, * sol-lare, s. [Lat. 
solarium =a gallery or balcony exposed to 
the sun, from sol = the sun.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: An open gallery or bal- 
cony, at the top of a house, exposed to the 
sun ; a loft, a garret, an apple-room. 

“The recarriage of graine from the same into lofts 

and sollars.”—Holinshed: Descript. England, bk. ii., 
ch. xviii. 

2. Mining: 

(1) One of the platforms at the ends of the 
successive ladders in a mine. 


(2) A mine entrance. : 
s01-lée’-i-t6 (c as ch), adv. [Ital.] 


Music: A direction denoting that the music 
is to be performed with care. 


* s01-lér-ét’, s. [Fr., dimin. of O. Fr. soller 


=a slipper.) 
Old Cost.: One of the overlapping plates 
that formed the iron shoe of an armed knight; 


hence, often applied to the shoe itself, which 
varied somewhat in shape at different periods. 


“ The toes of the sollerets are made preposterous] 
wide in conformity with the shoes of the period.’— 
Knight : Pict. Hist. Eng., ii. 858. 


sol-l¥-a s. [Named after Mr. Richard Hors- 
man Solly, F.R.S., a vegetable physiologist 
and anatomist. ] ‘ 

Bot.: A genus of Pittosporacee. Climbing 
shrubs, with blue flowers in cymes opposite 
to the leaves, introduced into British gardens 
from Australia and Tasmania. 


sdl-mi-zate’, *sdl-mi-sate’, vi. To 
practice solmization (q.v.). 
s0l-mi-za’-tion, sol-mi-s4-tion, s. [Fr. 
solmiser = to sol-fa. (See def.)] 
Music: The art of singing certain syllables 


to the notes of the musical scale, as opposed 
to the use of a vowel sound, such as a (ah), e 


80-10 (pl. sd'-lés, 80-11), s. 


*s0l'-0-graph, s. 


80’-lo-ist, s. 


(@, i1@, &c. The earliest known form in use 
among the Greeks was ta, tt, ™, Tw, pro- 
nounced probably ta, #é, té, t6. The basis of 
our present system is to be found in that of 
Guido d’ Arezzo, in the eleventh century, who 
named his six notes ut, re, m4, fa, sol, la, after 
the initial notes of a Latin hymn. [ScaLe.] 
This system was gradually superseded in this 
country by the repetition of ja, sol, la for the 
six notes of the scale, from any starting-point, 
the syllable mi being reserved for the leading 
note only: thus, fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la, mi, fa. 
But where this system was not adopted the 
name ut was gradnally rejected in favour of 
do in this country, and si was the name 
given to the seventh degree. We now reach 
the seven recurring syllables, do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si; but about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Boisgelou, a Frenchman, suggested 
the following chromatic series, do (or ut), de, 
re, ma, mi, fa, fi, sol, fe, la, sa, si. This idea 
has been improved and expanded in the Tonic 
sol-fa system as now used. The use of sol-fa 
syllables gives to the singer merely a rough 
notion of tones and semitones; it gives no 
clue to the mathematical ratios, or “ propor- 
tion,” of notes. 


[Ital., from 
Lat. solus = alone.] 

Music: A tune, air, or strain to be played 
by a single instrument or sung by a single 
voice, with or without accompaniment, which 
should always be strictly subordinate. 

“‘There is not a labourer or handicraftsman that, in 
the cool of the evening, does not relieve himself with 
solos and sonatas !"—Tatler, No. 222, 

solo-organ, s. 

Music: A manual or clavier of an organ, 
having associated with it stops which, for the 
most part, are intended for use solo—in simple 
notes as opposed to chords, 


solo-stop, s. 
Music : 
1, A stop or register of a solo organ. 


2. Any stop which can be used in single 
notes. 


(Lat. sol =the sun, and 
Gr. ypadw (graphs) = to write, to draw.] 

Photog.: A picture taken by the talbotype 
or calotype process, 


[Eng. solo; -ist.] One who 
sings or performs alone, with or without the 
aid of accompaniment. 


“An insuperable difficulty seems to be found in the 
reluctance of the soloists to undertake the music.”— 
Pall Mali Gazette, Nov, 26, 1883, 


$31-6-mén, 8. [Gr. Soron.dv (Soloman), Sadw- 


pay (Salémén) ; Heb. "9d (Shelomoh) = the 
peaceful one, Solomon ; D175 (shalom) = peace- 


ful, from joys) (shalam) = to be safe, to be at 
peace.] 


Script. Biog.: The younger son of David 
and Bathsheba (2 Sam. xii. 24; 1 Chron. iii. 
5). He was proclaimed king in opposition 
to Adonijah by David’s orders just before his 
death(1 Kings i. 5-53), Asking from God “an 
understanding heart” to qualify him for judg- 
ing the people, he was made the wisest of 
men (iii. 5-28, iv. 31, &c.) ‘‘He spake three 
thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thou- 
sand and five” (iv. 82); he “spake also of 

lants and animals” (33), and built the first 

emple (vi.). He lived in great magnificence 
(iv. 22-28, vii. 1-12, x.), and Israel, though too 
heavily taxed (xii. 10), enjoyed great pro- 
sperity under his rule (iv. 20, 21). In his old 
age he had an extensive harem of Gentile 
women, by whom he was led into idolatry, 
and the way was prepared for the disruption 
of the kingdom, the limits of which were 
wider than at any previous or subsequent 
period (iy. 21, xi.). By the received Hebrew 
chronology, Solomon was born about B.c. 1033. 
His reign of forty years (xi. 42) extended from 
B.C. 1015 to 975. 


J (1) The Song of Solomon : 

Old Test. Canon: Heb. OW Wd (Shir 
hasshirim), Sept."Acna acnatwv (Asma asma- 
ton), Vulg. Canticum Canticorum, all = the 
Song of Songs [Canticies], i.e., the song 
more beautiful or more excellent than all 
others. It stands in the A.V. and Septuagint 
between Ecclesiastes and Isaiah, and in the 
Hebrew Bible between Job and Ruth. The 
external evidence that it formed part of the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ~, e=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


* 


solpuga—solutive 
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Jewish canon is unimpeachable, almost the 
only point connected with the book about 
which there has been no controversy. The 
chief disputes have turned on the method of 
interpretation. Three views have been enter- 
tained: (1) that it should be taken literally 
as a poetic description of actual occurrences, 
or, perhaps, of conceptions like those of a 
modern novel; (2) that it is a spiritual alle- 
gory; and (3) (a combination of both views) 
that it has a literal meaning typifying spiritual 
truth. The second hypothesis arose in the 
Jewish Church prior to A.p. 90, for in that 
year the Sanhedrim decided in its favour. 
The Talmudists strongly held it, and it has 
ever since been the prevalent view among the 
Jews. They believe that the Beloved (ii. 
8, 9, 16, &c.) is God, his loved one (ii. 10-13, 
&c.) the Jewish nation and Church, and the 
thenie of the book his dealings with his 
people from the time of the Exodus, or even 
from the call of Abraham to the coming of 
the Messiah, and the building of the third 
temple. This explanation soon found its way 
into the Christian Church, and prevailed till 
Origen substituted for it the view, now gene- 
rally received, that the Beloved is Christ and 
his love the Christian Church. (See the head- 
ings in the A. V. to the several chapters.) 
Theodore of Mopsuestia introduced the typi- 
cal explanation that the Song primarily cele- 
brated the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh’s 
daughter (1 Kings iii. 1, ix. 24). This view is 
still held by many. 

The literal view and the uncanonicity of 
the Song were maintained about the time of 
our Lord by the School of Shammai, in oppo- 
sition to that of Hillel, who adopted the alle- 
gorical interpretation. It arose again among 
the Jews about a.p. 1100, and still has 
supporters. Sebastian Castellio (1515-1563) 
timidly suggested it in the Reformed Church, 
and wished the work removed from the 
Canon. Jacobi (1771), Herder (1778), Ewald 
(1826), Dr. Pye Smith (1818-21), Dr. Davidson 
(4856), and many others also took the literal 
view. Some held that if the work had no 
spiritual reference it should be deemed unca- 
nonical ; others maintained that the sanctity 
of virtuous courtship and marriage, as op- 
posed to polygamy and seduction, was a 
theme worthy of a place in Scripture. Dr. 
Ginsburg, who holds this opinion, considers 
‘that the book, which he divides into five 
sections, celebrates the fidelity to her lover 
of a humble village maid betrothed to a shep- 
herd, and her successful resistance to the 
arts with which King Solomon tried to induce 
her to enter his harem. He does not believe 
that it was written by Solomon, but that it 
was composed just after his age. It is not 
directly quoted in the New Testainent. 


(2) The Wisdom of Solomon : [Wisdom]. 


Solomon’s puzzle, s. 
Bot. : Sedum Telephium. 


Solomon’s seal, s. ; 

Bot.: Polygonatum multiflorwm, and the 
genus Polygonatuin (q.v). The stem is terete, 
and two to three ; 
feet high; the 
leaves, which are 
three to four inches 
long, are alternate, 
sub-bifarious, and 
secund; the pedun- 
cles with two to 
tive flowers; the 
perianth is tubular 
campanulate, 
greenish-white; 
the berry blue- 
black. It is wild 
‘in England, but in 
Scotland and Ire- 
land is generally 
an escape. The 
young leaves have 
sometimes been 
eaten as a vege- 
table. 


sdl-pu'-ga, s. (Lat. solpuga, solipuga, sal- 
‘puga= prob. Galeodes arenoitdes. } : 
Zool.: A genus of Galeodide (q.v.) ; tarsi of 
the second and third pairs of legs four-jointed, 
of the fourth pair seven-jointed. . 


806l-pu-gid, s. [(SotrvarpEa.] 
_ vidual of the Solpugidea (q.v.). 


“The muscular system of Solpugids appears to be 
very similar to that of other Arachnids,”—, 
py! Brat (ed. sth, it a i "a 


SOLOMON’S SEAL, 


1. Flower. 2. Longitudinal 
Section of Flower. 


Any indi- 


sol’-stige, s. 


s61’-u-ble, * sol-u-bil, «. 


sol-pu-gid’-é-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 


solpuga (q.¥.), and Gr, eléos (eidos) = form.) 

Zool. ; A tropical or sub-tropical order of 
Arachnida, with one family, Galeodides or 
Galeodide (q.v.), containing five genera; Rhax, 
AAllopus, Galeodes, Solpuga, and Gluvia, cha- 
racterized by the sub-divisions of the tarsal 
joints of the second, third, and fourth pairs of 
legs. They are nocturnal in habits and ex- 
tremely pugnacious, but it is doubtful whether 
they are venomous. 


t sol-pu’-gi-deés, { sol-pu’-gi-da, «. pl. 
[SoLPpuaipEA, ] 
Zool. : The same as GALEODID& (q.V.). 


*g0l'-stéad, s. [Lat. sol =the sun, and Eng. 
stead,] The same as SousTIcEe (q.V.). 


“Tf it be gathered about the summer solstead.”— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxvi., ch. v. 


{Fr from Lat. solstitiwm = lit. 
a point (in the ecliptic) at which the sun 
seems to stand still: sol = the sun, and stitum 
for statuwm, pa. par. of sisto, a reduplicated 
form of sto = to stand; Sp. & Port. solsticio ; 
Ital. solstizio.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: A stopping or standing 
still of the sun. 

“The supernatural solstice of the sun in the days of 

Joshua,”—Sir 7’. Browne. (Webster.) 

2, Astronomy : 

(1) (Pl.): The solstitial points (q.v.). 

(2) The time at which the sun stands for a 
little at one or other of the solstitial points 
before again moving back obliquely towards 
the equator. The summer solstice of the 
northern hemisphere is on June 21, the winter 
on Dec. 22; the summer solstice in the 
southern hemisphere is on Dec. 22, the 
winter on June 21. [Canopr, CAPRICORN. ] 


sol-sti'-tial, * sdl-sti-tiall (t as sh), a. 
[Fr. solstitial, solsticial.] 
1, Pertaining or belonging to the solstices, 
“The summer solstitial’? tropicke."—P., Holland: 
Plinie, bk, ii., ch, lex, 
2. Happening at a solstice, or at mid- 
summer. 


“Sirius parched with heat 
Solstitial the green herb,” Philips : Cider, bk. i. 


solstitial-colure, s. [CoLuR®.] 


solstitial-points, s. pl. Those two 
points in the ecliptic which are farthest from 
the equator, and at which the sun arrives at 
the time of a solstice. The distance of each 
from the equator is equal to the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, about 23° 27’. 

s0l-u-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. soluble; ~ity.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being soluble; 
that quality of a substance which makes it 
susceptible of solution ; susceptibility of being 
dissolved in a fluid. 

“By its colour, weight, and soludility i b ia.” 

Locke: Hun, Unierstand., dk. iii,, oh, ix. 

* 2. Capability of being solved, resolved, 
answered, cleared up, or disentangled: as, 
the solubility of a problem. 

II. Bot. (Of a pericarp): Separation at the 
transverse contractions into seyeral closed 
portions, as in Ornithopus. 


Lat. solubilis, from solutus, pa. par. of solvo 
= to dissolve ; Sp. soluble ; Ital. solubile.] 


1, Capable of being dissolved in a fluid ; ad- | 


mitting or capable of solution ; dissolvable. 
* 2. Relaxed. 


“Ale is their eating and drinking surely, which | 


keeps their bodies clear and soluble.”—Beaum, & Flet.: 
Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 


*3. Capable of being solved, resolved, 


answered, cleared up, or disentangled, as a 
problem, doubt, question, &e. 


soluble-glass, s. 

Chem.: An impure alkaline silicate, pre- 
pared by fusing for five or six hours a mixture 
of quartz, carbonate of soda or carbonate of 
potash, and powdered charcoal, pulverising 


the fused mass, boiling with water for three | 


or four hours, and concentrating the solution 
to a sp. gr. of 1'24to0 1°26. It is used to render 
textile fabrics less combustible, and as a 
varnish to preserve stone. 
pound is largely used by calico-printers and 
soap manufacturers. 


g0l’-u-ble-néss, s. (Eng, soluble; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being soluble ; solubility. 


[Fr. soluble, from | 


The soda com- | 


s0'-liim, s, [Lat.=ground.] 
Scots Law: Ground ; a piece of ground. 


s0'-lis (fem. s0’-14), a. [Lat.] Alone. (Used 
in dramatic directions or the like; as, Entez 
the king solus.) 


s0-lute’, a. (Lat. solutus, pa. par. of solvo= 
to loose, to melt.] 

* I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Loose, free, discursive. 

“As to the interpretation of the Scriptures solute 
and at large, there have been divers kinds,”—ZBacog - 
Advancement of Learning. 

2, Relaxed ; hence, merry, joyous. 

“A brow solute, and ever-laughing eye.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ii. 579, 
3. Soluble: as, a solute salt. 


II. Bot.: Completely separate from the 
neighbouring parts. 


*g0-lute’, v.t. (Soturs, a.] * 
1. To dissolve. 


2. To resolve, to answer, to confute. 

“With this special note of remembrance in the 
margin, M. Juels allegation soluted.”—Jewell: Reply, 
p. 168, 

3. To absolve. 

“Without the blynde bussings of a papist may no 
sinne be soluted.’"—Bale: Image, pt. ii. 


80-li/-tion, *so-lu-ci-on, s. (Fr. solution, 
from Lat. solutionem, accus. of solutio=a 
loosing, from solutus, pa. par. of solvo = to 
loose, to melt; Sp. solwcion; Ital. soluzione.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of separating the parts of any 
body ; disruption, breach. 

* 2. Dissolution, disunion, 


“This solution of the souls or spirits of wicked men 
and demons from their vehicles,"—J/cre - Immort. af 
the Soul, bk. iii., ch, xviii. 


* 3, Release, deliverance, discharge. 

4, In the same sense as II. 1. 

5. The act of solving, ex}aining, answer- 
ing, or clearing up, as a problein, question, 
doubt; the state of being solved, explained, 
answered, or cleared up. 

“ Hellen tooke on her 
Th’ ostents solution, and did this prefer.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Odyssey xv. 

6. That which serves to solve, explain 
answer, or clear up; a problem, question, 
doubt, or the like ; explanation, resolution. 


“Two sentences, ‘It is very common,’ or ‘It is very 
strange,’ make at once the sum and the detail of their 
philosophy and of their belief, and are to them a solu- 
tion of all difficulties."—Bishop Horsley: Sermons 
vol i,, ser. 11. 


II, Technically: 

1. Chem.: A term applied to the product of 
the action, as well as the action itself, whereby 
a@ solid or gaseous body in contact with a 
liquid, suffers liquefaction ; or to the union 
of one liquid with another when each is 
capable of taking up only a limited quantity 
of the other. The solution of a solid in a 
liquid is usually attended with a fall of tem- 
perature, excepting where solution is preceded 
by the formation of a definite chemical com- 
pound. The solution of one liquid with 
another occurs without change of tempera- 
ture, excepting in cases in which chemical 
union takes place, as in the dilution of sul- 
phurie acid with water. The solvent power 
of liquids, with few exceptions, is increased 
by rise of temperature. 

2. Civil Law: Payment; satisfaction of a 
creditor. 

3. Math.: The operation of finding such 
values for the unknown parts as will satisfy 
the conditions of the problem, Problems 
may be solved algebraically or geometrically. 
The term is frequently used to denote the 
answer or result of the operation itself. 

4, Pathol.: The termination of a disease. 
either with or without critical signs. Applied 
also to a crisis, 

5. Pharm. : A watery preparation, either of 
inorganic substances or of certain definite 
active organic principles. (Garrod.) 


“‘ Avetasus, to procure sleep, recommends a so/ution 
ofopium in water to foment the forehead.”—Arbuth- 
* mot. 


* s0l-u-tive, a. [Fr. solutif; Sp. & Ital. 
solutivo, ] 


1. Tending to dissolve ; loosening, laxative. 

“Though it would not be so abstersive, 0} and 
solutive as mead, yet it will be more Aree tnehnes 
diseases.” —Bacon. / 


2. Capable of being dissolved or loosened. 


, DO}; PSUt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
in; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, éc.= bel, del 
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Solva—some 


361/-va, s. [See def. of compound.] 


Solva-group, s. 

Geol.: A group of Lower Cambrian Rocks, 
consisting of Purple, Red, and Gray Grit flags 
and slates, with Crustaceans (Ostracoda and 
Trilobites), Found at Solva, near St. Davids, 
Pembrokeshire, the Harlech Mountains, Bray 
Head, &c, (Ltheridge.) 


9g01'-va-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. solvable ; -ity.) 
1, Capability of being solved ; solubility. 
2. The quality or state of being solvent, or 
able to pay all just debts. 


s61-va-ble, *861'-vi-ble, a. [Fr. = payable.] 
1. Capable of being solved, resolved, or ex- 
plained. 


“‘T do not inquire how or where, because it is not 
eolvible.”—Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 66. 


* 2. Capable of being paid. 


“A set summe solvabls out of the exchequer.”— 
Fuller: Church Hist., vi, 828, 


* 3. Solvent. 


“ Be sure their men are solvabie,"— Wycherley « Love 
tna Wood, iii. 4 


‘ 301-va-ble-néss, s. [Eng. solvable ; -ness.] 
Solvability. 


sdlve, v.t. [Lat. solvo = to loosen, to relax, to 
solve, for seluo, from se= apart, and luwo=to 
loosen ; Sp. & Port. solver ; Ital. solvere.] 
1. To explain or clear up the difficulties in ; 
to free from difficulty or perplexity ; to make 
clear ; to give or furnish a solution of. 


“Nor could this difficulty have been solved, if the 
Scriptures had not solved it for us,”—G@ilpin ; Sermons, 
Vol. iii., ser. 24, 


* 2. To put an end to ; to stop. 


“He would solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses, Milton: P. L., viii, 56. 


8. To operate upon by calculation or 
mathematical processes, so as to bring out the 
required result : as, To solve a problem. 


sdlve, s. [Sotve, v.] Solution. 
“ The solve is this, that thou dost common grow.” 
akesp. ; Sonnet 69, 
80l-ven-cy, s. [Eng. sotven(t); -cy.] The 
quality or state of being solvent; ability to 
pay all just debts or claiins, 
“The debtor prescribing ... the medium of his 
solvency to the creditor."—Burke; French Revolution. 
sol'-vénd, s. fiat solvendus, fut. pass. par. 
of solvo = to solve (q.v.). ] 
Chem.: A substance designed to be dis- 
solved, as distinguished from a solvent (q.v.). 


gdl’-vent, a. & s. [Lat. solvens, genit. sol- 
ventis, pr. par. of solvo = to solve (q.v.).] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Having the power or quality of dissolving. 
2. Able to pay or meet all just debts or 
claims. 


“ He [the good man] thinks God abundantly éolvent, 
and himself never the poorer for laying out in his 
behalf.”"—Barrow ;« Sermons, vol, i., ser. 31. 


3. Sufficient to meet and pay all just debts 
or claims, 


“The directors and other shareholders contended 
that the company was solvent.”—Standard, Oct, 2, 1885. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Chem.: Any liquid or menstruum which 
may be employed to absorb or take up into 
solution a solid, a gas, or other liquid. 

2. Fig.: That which reduces and takes up; 
as, money is the universal solvent (of debt). 


g0l'-vér, s. (Eng. solv(e); -er.] One who or 
that which solves or explains, 
* g61'-vi-ble, a. (SonvaBLE) 


* sol’-y, adv. 
*gom, a. 


(SoLEty.] 
(Some. ] 
86-ma,-, pref. [Somato-.] 
s0-ma, s. [Sansc.=(1) the moon, (2) (see 
def.). ] 
Compar, Religions: A plant growing in 
Northern India, probably Asclepias acida, 
from which in Vedic times was manufactured 
an intoxicating liquor, acceptable not merely 
to men, but to the gods, whom it was sup- 
posed to animate to great achievements, 
g0-maj’, s. [Bengalee, &, =a socicty.] (Sce 
etym. and compound.) 
{T Brahma Somdj, Brahma Samdj : 
Compar. Religions ; A Hindoo theistic sect, 


existing chiefly in Bengal. It was founded 
by a Brahman of high descent, Rammohun 
Roy. Born about 1774, at the age of sixteen 
he began to attack the idolatry of modern 
Hindooism, and continued to do so through- 
out his life, on the ground that it was 
not countenanced by the Vedas (q.v.), and 
translated the Vedant (an old summary of 
the Vedas) into Hindoostanee and Bengalee, 

ublishing in 1861 an extract of it into 

nglish. He opposed the burning of widows. 
(Sutreec.] In 1820 he sent forth in English, 
Sanscrit, and Bengalee a series of extracts 
from the New Testament, entitled The Precepts 
of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness. He 
believed in the divine mission of Christ, but 
held at the same time the Vedas to be a reve- 
lation from God. In 1828 he established the 
Brahma Somaj, which called into existence 
as an antagonist to it the Dharma Sabha, to 
defend Hindoo orthodoxy. Sent in 1830 
by the Emperor of Delhi to London with 
the title of Rajah, to prefer a complaint about 
a financial matter, he arrived in April, 1831, 
gained what he had come to seek, fraternised 
with the English Unitarians, and, dying on 
Sept. 27, 1833, near Bristol, was interred, 
according to instructions which he had left, 
without Christian rites, lest the report that 
he had been converted and lost caste might, 
by a law then existing in Bengal, deprive his 
children of their inheritance. Rammohun 
predicted that after his death Christians, 
Hindoos, and Muhammadans would all claim 
him. They did; but in his final stage of reli- 
gious evolution he seems to have held only 
the doctrines of philosophic theism or natural 
religion. (Calcutta Review, iv. 355-393.) The 
Brahma Somaj, when deprived of its founder, 
languished for a time, but in 1841 it received 
a fresh impulse from Babu Debendra Nath 
Tagore, and again made way, drawing to it 
many of the youths educated in the Hindoo 
College and the Missionary Institutions. As 
numbers increased, it became evident that 
there were in the Somaj a conservative anda 
progressive party, and about 1863 the latter 
broke off from the association on the question 
of the divine authority of the Vedas, and, under 
the leadership of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
founded what they considered churches rather 
than societies throughout Bengal, the north- 
western provinces, the Punjaub, Bombay, 
and Madras. In 1870 Keshub visited England, 
finding his nearest allies in the Unitarians. 
Both sections have singing, prayer, and ad- 
dresses or sermons in their assemblies. The 
seceding- brethren consider themselves to be 
founding the Indian Church of the future, 
adopting the essence of the gospel without 
the distinctive doctrines of Christianity. 


s0-mAat., pref. [Somato-.] 


s0-ma-tér’-i-a, s. ([Pref. somat-, and Gr. 
m™mpeéw (téred) = to guard. (Agassiz.)]} 
Ornith.: A genus of Anatide, with five 
species, from Arctic and sub-Arctic regions, 
Bill swollen and elevated at base; nostrils 
lateral, oval ; legs short ; feet of three anterior 
toes, broadly webbed; wings of moderate 
length, tail short. Somateria mollissima, the 
Hider Duck; 8. spectabilis, the King-Kider or 
King Duck; and §, stelleri, Steller’s Hider, yield 
the eider-down of commerce. 


+ 80-ma-ti-a (t as sh), s. pl. (Pl. of Gr. 

owatoy (sémation) = a small body.] 

Bot.: Saccardo’s name for certain small 
moving bodies in the fovilla of pollen grains. 


*g0-mat-ic, *s0-mat-ic-al, a. (Gr. 
gwuarixds (sOmatikos), pertaining to the body, 
from cao (soma), genit., cdparos (somatos) = 
the body.] Of or pertaining to a body ; of the 
nature of a body; corporeal. 


80-mAt’-ics, s. (Somatic.] The same as 
SomaTouoey (q.V.). 


80’'-ma-tist, s. [Somatio.} One who admits 
the existence of corporeal or material beings 
only ; one who denies the existence of spiri- 
tual substances ; a materialist. 


g0-maAt-o-, s0-mAt-, pref. (Gr. cia (sma), 
genit. cupartos (sdmatos) = the body.j Per- 
taining to or connected with the body. 


s0-mat’-d-¢yat, s. [Prof. somato-, and Eng. 
cyst (q.V-)- ] 

Comp. Anat.: A peculiar cavity into which 

the proximal end is modified the Caly- 
cophoridz, 


g0-ma-tol-0-&¥, s. (Pref. somato-, and Gr. 
Aoyos (logos) = a discourse. } 
1. The doctrine of bodies or material sub- 
stances. Opposed to psychology (q.v.). 
2. That branch of physics which treats of 
matter and its properties. 


3. A treatise or teaching concerning the 
human body. 


*g0’-ma-tome, s. (Pref. soma-, and Gr. touy 
(tomé) =a cutting.] One of the sections into 
which certain animal bodies are divided 
structurally ; one of the ideal sections into 
which an animal body may be considered as 
divided. 


80 Ri coral. a. [Eng. somatopleur(e) ; 
-al. 


Embryol. ; Belonging to or connected with 
the somatopleure. 


g0-m&t’-o-pletire, s. (Pref. somato-, and 
Gr. mAeupa (pleura) = the side.] [SpLaNcH- 
NOPLEURBE.] 


*g0-ma-tot’-6-my, s. [Somaromz.] The 
dissection of the human body ; anatomy. 


so0m’-bre (bre as ber), s0m’-bér, a. & s. 
{Fr. sombre, from. Lat. sub = under, and 
wmbra =a shade; Port. sombrio = dark, 
gloomy, from sombra = shade.] 

A. As adjective: 
. 1, Dull, dark, gloomy, dusky: as, a sombre 
ue. 
2. Dismal, downcast, dull, gloomy, melan- 
choly. 


* And late in Hagley you were seen, 
With blood-shed eyes, and sombre mien.” 
Grainger : Solitude, 


*B. As subst.: Gloom, obscurity, sombre- 
ness, 


g6m’-bre-ly (bre as bér), adv. [Eng. sombre; 
-ly.) Gloomily, despondingly, dismally. 
“The outrage which they sombrely predict will be 
perpetrated.”—St. James's Gazette, April 16, 1886, 


som’-bre-néss (bre as bér), s. [Eng. som- 
bre; -ness.] Gloom, darkness, gloominess. 


s0m-brér’-ite, s. [After the island of Som- 
brero, where found ; suff. -ite (Min). ] 
Min.: A hard kind of guano, consisting 
principally of phosphate of lime. 


sdm-bré’-ro, s. [Sp., from sombra =a shade.) 
(Sompre.] <A broad-brimmed hat. 
“ The face that from under the Spanish sombrero 
Gazed on the peaceful scene,” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, ii, 3, 
*gdm'-brous, a. (Sompre.] Sombre, gloomy, 
dull. 


“4 morbid melancholy, which, at certain intervals, 
gave to all things around him a sombrous hue.”— 
Knox: On Grammar Schools, 


*gom’-brotis-ly, adv. [Eng. sombrous ; -ly.] 
In a sombre ‘manner ; sombrely, gloomily. 


*g6m/-broiis-néss, s. [Eng. sombrous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sombre or som- 
brous ; sombreness, gloom. 


sdéme, *som, *sum (pl. *somme, *swmme), 
a.&adv. [A.8. swum=some one, a certain one, 
one (pl. swme); cogn. with Icel. sumr; Dan. 
somme (pl.); Sw. somlige (pl.); Goth. swms= 
some one; O. H. Ger. sum. Allied to same 
(q.v.).] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Expressing a certain quantity of a thing, 
but indeterminate; consisting of a quantity 
or portion more or less. 

“T will give him some relief.” 
Shukesp, : Tempest, il, 2, 

2. Expressing a number of persons or things, 
greater or less, but indeterminate. 

“ Bore us some | es to sea.” 
hakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 

@ In these two senses some is frequently 
used absolutely without anoun. [8.] 

“Bate me some, and I will pay you some.”—Shakesp. : 

2 Henry IV., v. 5 

3. Indicating a person or thing, not known, 
or not specifically or definitely pointed out. 
(Often used almost as equivalent to the in- 
definite article.) 

“Let us slay himand cast him into some pit, and 
we will say some evil beast hath devoured him,”— 
Genesis xxxvii. 20, 

§| In this case frequently followed by or 

other, or another. 


4, Expressing indeterminately that a thing 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wot, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2,0 =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


-some—somnambulistic 
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is not very great or extensive ; a little, mode- 
rate, a certain : as, This is in some degree true. 

5. Used before a noun of number, and 
equivalent to abowt or near. 


“ Some BESET of these logs, 
Shakesp. pes fil, L 


{ Sometimes used before a noun singular. 
“ Some hour before you took me.” 
Shukesp, : Twelfth Night, ii, 1. 
6. Considerable in number or quantity: as, 
It is some distance away. 
7. Expressing those of one part or portion, 
as distinguished from others ; certain. 


“ And everich hath of Goda PROBES gift, 
Som this, som that, as that him liketh shift.” 
Chaucer: Wif of Bathes Prologue. 


8. Used without a noun, and almost as 
equivalent to a pronoun or noun, 


“* Some to the shores do fly, 
Some to the woods.” 


q Frequently followed by of. 


“* Some of your function, mistress.” 
Sh hakesp. ° Othello, iv. 2 


9, Used pronominally, and equivalent to 


Daniel. (Todd.) 


“Go, some of you, and ee a looking- glass.” 
Shakesp..: Richard I1., iv. 


B. As adv.: Somewhat, a little, rather. 
, (Scotch & Amer.) 


*q All and some: One and all. 


-some, suff. [A.S.-sum, as in wyn-sum =win- 

some; cf. Icel. samr, as in fridh-samr = peace- 
ful; Ger. -sam, as in langsam = slow; Dut. 
-zaam. Identical in origin with same (q.v.), 
and equivalent to like.) A suffix used with 
certain adjectives and substantives, as hand- 
some, gludsome, blithesome, gamesome, win- 
some, &c., to indicate a considerable degree 
of the quality expressed by the adjective, as 
mettlesome = full of mettle or spirit, &c. 


some’-bod-y, s. [Eng. some, and body.] 
1. A person unknown or uncertain ; a per- 
gon indeterininate. 


“ If languages and copies all cry, No ! 
Somebody proved it centuries ago.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 501. 
2. A person of consideration or importance. 


“ Before these days rose up Theudas, boasting him- 
self to be somebody."”—Acts v. 36, 


s0me'-déal, *some-dele, *some-del, 
some-dele, adv. &s. [A.S. sumddl.] 
A, As adv.: In some degree or measure ; 
somewhat. 
“Now old and somedele grey.”—Scott: Antiquary, 
ch, vi. 


B. As subst. : Some part or portion ; some. 


“Then Brenne... sayd in his game, Bion goddes 
must gyue to men somedele of theyr rychesse.”—Fa- 
byan: Chronycle, ch, xxxi, 


+some’-gate, adv. (Eng. some, and gate.] 
Somehow, somewhere. (Scotch.) 


** He could somegate gar the wee pickle sense he had 
gang further."—Scott: Old Mortality, ch. viii, 


some’-how, adv. [Eng. some, and how.] In 
some way or other; one way or other; in a 
manner not yet known, explained, or defined. 


“They may be swelled somehow, so as to shorten 
the length.” —Cheyne. 


*som-er, s. [O.Fr. somier, sommier, swmer.] A 
sumpter-horse (q.v.)3 a pack-horse. 


“Our land dooth yield no asses, and therefore we 
want the generation of mules and somers,”—Holin- 
shed: Descript. Eng., bk. ili., ch, i. 


som’. -ér- -sault, som’-ér-sét (1), *stim’- 
mér-satt, *som-er-saut, s. [A corrupt. 
of Fr. sowbresault, from Ital. sopra saltv, from 
sopra (Lat. supra) = above, and salto (Lat. salt- 
us)=aleap, abound.] A leap in which a man 
turns heels over head, alighting on his feet. 


“T will only make him break his neck in doing a 
, somerset.”—Beuum. & Flet.: Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 


gom’-6r-s&t (2), s. [See def.] 

Saddlery : A saddle padded before the knee 
and behind the thigh; originally made for 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, from whom it takes 
its name, who had lost his leg below the knee 
at the battle of Waterloo. 


*gom/—ér-sét, v.i. [SomeRSAULT, s.] To turn 
heels over head. 
“Tn such extraordinary manner does dead Catholi- 
oism somerset and caper.” —Carlyle : French Revolution, 
pt. ii, bk. iv., ch. ii 
som’-ér-vill-ite (1), s. 
New Jersey, where it is found; 
(Min.).} 
Min, : Amineral occurring in three distinct 
varieties ; (1) A thin, green, transparent in- 


[After Somerville, 
suff. -ite 


crustation; (2) bluish-green, earthy, light, 
becoming ‘transparent when immersed in 
water ; (3) pale greenish-blue, and sufficiently 
hard to take a polish. Compos.; variable, 
but is essentially a hydrated silicate of copper 
mixed with free silica. 


som’-ér-vill-ite (2), s. [After Dr. Somerville; 
sulf. -ite (Min.); Ger. sommervillit.} 
Min. : The same as MELILITE (q.V.). 


*g0m’-ér-wort, s. (Mid. Eng. somer = sum- 

mer, and wort.) [SuMMERWORT.] 

Bot.: The genus Aristolochia, 
Holland. ) 


some'-thing, s. & adv. 
A, As substantive: 
1, An indeterminate or unknown event; an 
affair, a matter: as, Something has happened. 
2. An indeterminate, unknown, or unspeci- 
fied material, thing, or substance: as, There 
is something in the way. 
3. A part, a portion more or less; some; an 
indefinite quantity or degree ; a little. 
“To the most of praise add something more.” 
Shakesp, : Sonnet 85. 
4, An indeterminate or unspecified work, 
task, or object, 
“Something attempted, something done.” 
Longfellow ; Village Blacksmith, 
5, A person or thing of consideration or 
importance; a person or thing deserving of 
consideration. 
“Tf aman think himself to be something, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself.’'"—G@alatians vi. 3. 
B. As adverb: 


1. In some degree or measure; somewhat, 
rather, a little; to some extent, 
“T prattle something too wildly.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 1, 
* 2, At some distance. 
“For 't must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iii, 1, 


[Eng. some, and time.] 


(Britten & 


[A.8, sumdhing.] 


sometime, adv. & a. 
A. As adverb: 


1. Once, formerly ; at one time. 


** Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 4. 


2. At one time or another; now and then; 
sometimes. 


“ Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 75. 


*B. As adj.: Having been formerly ; being 
or existing formerly ; former, late, whilom. 
“ My sometime general.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 1. 


some'-timeg, adv. [Eng. some, and time, 
with the addition of the adverbial suffix -s 
(the sign of the genit. sing.), as in needs, twice.) 
1, At times, at intervals; from time to 
time; now and then; not always. 
* 2. Once, formerly ; at an indefinite past 
period. 
‘‘The dowager, sometimes our brother's wife.” 
Shakesp, : Henry V/II,, ii. 4. 
some’-what, * som-hwat, s. & adv. [A.S. 
sumhwet.] 
A, As substantive: 
1, Something, though it be uncertain what. 
“Somewhat we must do.” Shakesp.:; Rich. /1., ii. 2 
2. Something ; more or less; a certain quan- 
tity or degree, indeterminate or not specified. 
“This gentleman told somewhat of my tale.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. .« 
B,. As adv.: In some degree or measure ; 
rather, a little ; to some extent. 


as Yet fora dance they seem’d 
Somewhat extravagant.” Milton: P. L., vi. 616, 


*sdome’-whén, adv. [Eng. some, and when.] 
At some indefinite time ; sometime or other. 


some’-where, adv. [A.S. sumhwer.] In or 
to some place or other unknown or not speci- 
fied ; in one place or another. 
“He's somewhere gove to dinner.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, ii. 1, 
* gs6me’-while, adv. [Eng. some, and while] 
Once ; for a time. 
“ Under colour of the shepherds somewhile 
There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; May. 
*gome’-whi-thér, adv. (Eng. some, and 
whither.} To some indefinite or indeter- 
minate place. 


s0'-mite, s. (SomaTo-~] ‘ 


Zool. : A segment of the oe in an annulose 
animal. 


s0m’-ma-ite, s. [After Monte Somma, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min.: The same as LevcirE (q.v.). 
som-ma-rii-ga-ite, s. [After E. von Som- 
maruga ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min. ; An auriferous variety of Gersdorffite 
(q.v.), found at Rezbanya, Hungary. 


*gsomme, a. [Some,] 


*gsomme, s. [Suw, s.] 


*g6m’-méil (or as som-ma’-¥), s. 
sleep, repose, from Lat. somnus. } 
1. Ord. Lang. : Sleep, slumber. 
2. Music: A grave air in old serious operas, 
so named as inducing sleepiness. 
* s0m’-mer (1), s. 
* sOm’-mer (2), s. 
s0m’-mér-ing, s. 
* som/-mér-sét, s. 
som’-mite, s. [Sommaire.] 


Min,: A clear glassy variety of Nepheline 
(q.v.) found associated with many other species 
in a volcanic agglomerate on Monte Somma. 


{Fri= 


(Summer (1), s.] 

[Summer (2), 8.] 

(SUMMERING.] 
[SOMERSAULT.] 


*s6m-nam’-bu-lar, a. [Lat. somnus = 
sleep, and ambulo = to walk.) Of or relating 
to somnambulism or sleep. 

* Ecstatic from somnambular repose.” 
B,. Browning ; Napoleon III, in Italy. 

* g6m-nam’-bu-late, v.i. & ¢. 
BULAR. ] 

A. Intrans.: To walk in one’s sleep; to 
wader in a dreamy state, as a somnambulist. 
“He somnambulated all about his own mill in the 
daytime.”—Daily Telegraph, April 1, 1886. 
B. Trans.: To walk over or along in a 
state of somnambulism, A 


(Somnam- 


“His eminence again somnambulates the Promen- 

ade de la Rose.”—Carlyle ; Diamond Necklace, ch, xiv. 

* g06m-nam-bu-la’- tion, s. [Somnamsu- 

LATE.] The act of walking in sleep; somnam- 
bulism. 


*g6m-nam’-bu-la-tor, s. [Somvamsv- 
LATE.] One who walks in his sleep ; a som- 
nambulist. 


*gdm-nam’-pbule, s. (SomNamBuLaR.] A 
somnambulist, a sleep-walker. 


gom-nam’-bu-lic, a. [SomnamBuar.] Per- 
taining to or practising somnambulism ; walk- 
in one’s sleep. 


“‘ Whether the act may not have been performed in 
a somnambulic state."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 4, 1885. 


som-nam'-bu-lism, s. (Lat. somnus=sleep ; 
ambulo = to walk, and Eng. suff. -ism.] 
Pathol. : Strictly speaking, the act of walk- 
ing in one’s sleep, but used in a wider sense 
for all the phenomena which take place when 
a@ person, apparently insensible to external 
objects, acts as if he were in a state of con- 
sciousness. The somnambulist not merely 
dreams like others, but he carries his dream 
into action. Talking or crying in sleep is a 
mild form of somnambulism. In the typical 
cases of somnambulism a person rises from 
bed, and sets about the duties of the day, or 
leaving the house by a window, climbs upon 
the roof unconscious of danger, or, quitting 
it by the door, proceeds to walk forth along 
the street or road. Sometimes one intellect- 
ually disposed tries a difficult problem which 
has baffled his efforts during the day, or notes 
down a fact which he is anxious not to forget. 
Somnambulism arises from derangement of 
the nervous system, and may be idiopathic or 
symptomatic, aud is said to be produced by 
animal magnetism, It sometimes appears to 
exist along with good health; in most cases 
there is a tendency to catalepsy, ecstasy, and 
possibly insanity. 


som-nam’-bu-list, s. [SomnamsBuxar.]} 
One who is subject to or practises somnam- 
bulisin ; one who walks in his sleep. 


“The somnambulist directs himself with unerring 
certainty through the Baoets intricate windings,”— 
Bishop Porteous; Sermon. (1789.) 


*gom-nim-bu-list’-ic, a. [Eng. somnambu- 
list ; -ic.] Pertaining to or relating to som- 
nambulism ; affected by or practising som- 
nambulism. 


“A somnambulistic murderess."—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 20, 1885, 


boil, béy; pdut, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
-cizn, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, ae ge &c. = bel, del, 
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somner—song 


*gom/-nér, s. [Summoner.] A summoner, 


an apparitor. 


*gom’-ni-al, a. [Lat. somnium=a dream ; 
somnus = Sleep.] Pertaining or relating to 
dreams ; involving dreains. (Coleridge.) 


*s6m-ni-a-tive, * sdm’-ni-a-tor-y, a. 
(Somntat.] Pertaining or relating to dreams 
or dreaming ; producing dreams. 

“ After my somniatory exercitations.”— Urquhart: 
Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xxiii, 


* som-nic-u-lois, a. 
drowsy, from somnus = sleep.] 
sleep ; drowsy. 


* gom-nif’-ér-ous, a. ([Lat. somnifer, from 
sonmus = sleep, and fero = to bring.] Causing 
or producing sleep ; soporiferous, soporific. 

“They ascribe all to this redundant melancholy, 


which domineers in them, to somniferous potions.’— 
Burton: Anutomy of Melancholy, p. 61. 


[Lat. somniculosus = 
Inclined to 


*go0m-nif’-ic, a. [Lat. somnus = sleep, and 
facio = to make.] Causing or producing sleep ; 
somniferous. 

“ All alike somnific.”—Southey : Doctor, ch. vi., A. 1. 


* s6m-nif’-u-goiis, a. (Lat. somnus=sleep, 
and fugo=to put to flight.) Driving away 
sleep ; preventing sleep. 


* som -nil’-d- quence, s, (Lat. somnus = 
sleep, and loqguens, pr. par. of loquor = to 
speak.) The act, custom, or habit of talking 
in one’s sleep ; somniloquism. 


* s0m-nil-d-quism, s. [Somn1Loquencez.] 
Somniloquence, sleep-talking. 


*s0m-nil’-d-quist, s. [SomNniLoquence.] 


One who talks in his sleep. 


*s6m-nil’-6-quotis, a. [SomMNILOQUENCE.] 


Apt to talk in one’s sleep. 

* g0m-nil’-0-quy, s. [Somn1noquencr.] The 
act, habit, or custom of talking in one’s 
sleep ; somniloquence. 


* g6m-nip’-a-thist, s. [Eng. somnipath(y) ; 
-ist-] A person in a state of somnipathy. 


som-nip’-a-thy, s. (Lat. somnus = sleep, 
and Gr. waos (pathos) = suffering.] Sleep 
from some external influence, as mesmerism, 


som/-ni-itim, s. [Lat.] A dream. 


*som-niv~-d-lent, s. [Lat. sommus = sleep, 
and volens, genit. volentis, pr. par. of volo= 
to want, to like to have.) An opiate. (Rich- 
ardson: Clarissa, v. 345.) 


g0m/-n6-lenge, sdm’-nd-lén-cy, *somp- 
no-lence, s. [Fr. somnolence, from Lat. 
somnolentia, from somnulentus = sleepy ; som- 
nus = sleep.} 
1. Ord, Lang.: Sleepiness, drowsiness ; in- 
¢elination to sleep. 


“ Somnolence after meals is a similar sign of a weak 
digestion.”— Mason Good; System of Medicine. 


2. Pathol.: A state intermediate between 
sleeping and waking ; drowsiness. 


*g0m/-no-lent, a. (Lat. somnilentus.] Sleepy, 
drowsy ; inclined to sleep. 
“He is invincibly somnolent.”— Lamb: Letter to 


Coleridge. 
*g6m’-no-lent-l¥, adv. 
-ly.) Sleepily, drowsily. 
* sdm/-nd-lism, s. (Lat. somnus = sleep.] 
The state of being in magnetic sleep; the 
doctrine of magnetic sleep. 


[Eng. somnolent ; 


*g0m-nop-a-thist, s. [SomyrpaTuist.] | 
* s6m-nop’-a-thy, s. 
*gsom-one, * sompne, v.t. [Summon.] 


* gomp-nour, s. (SumMoNER.] An apparitor, 
“ Sayde this yiman, ‘ Wiltow fer to day?’ 
This sompnour answerd, and sayde, ‘ Nay.'” 
Chaucer : Q. 7, 6,970. 
s6n, * gone, *sonne, *sune, s. [A.S. swnw ; 
cogn. with Dut. zoon ; Icel. sunr, sonr; Dan. 
son ; Sw. son ; O. H. Ger. swnw ; Goth. sunus ; 
Ger. sohn; Lith. sunus; Russ. suin’; Gr. 
vios (hwios) ; Sanse. sunw, from su, s% = to be- 
‘get, to bear.] 
1, A male child ; the male issue of a parent 
father or mother. (Genesis xxi. 10.) 
2. Applied sometimes to the male offspring 
of an animal. 


[SomnrpaTHy. ] 


3. A male descendant, however remote ; 
hence, in the plural, descendants generally. 
“ Adam's sons are my brethren,.”—Shakesp. ; Much 
Ado about Nothing, ii, 1. 


4, Specif., with the definite article, the 
second person of the Godhead, Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour. [{ 2. (1); 3. (3), (4).] 

5, A male adopted into a family; a male 
dependant; any person who stands, or is 
supposed to stand, in the relation of a son to 
a parent. (Eaodus ii. 10.) 

6. The form of address used by an old man 
to a young one, by a father confessor to his 
penitent, by a priest or teacher to his dis- 
ciple, or the like. (1 Samuel iii. 6.) 

7, A native or inhabitant of a country. 

“Ye free-born sons, Britannia’s boast.” 
Jnibdin: Sea Songs. 
8. The produce of anything. 


“ Earth’s tall sons, the cedar, oak,-and pine.” 
Blackmore : Creation. 


9, A person whose character partakes so 
strongly of some quality or characteristic as 
to suggest the relationship of son and parent. 


“Then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 
Milton: P. L., 1. 600. 


1. Son before the father: 

Bot.: (1) Petasites vulgaris; (2) Tussilago 
Farfara ; (3) Filago germanica ; (4) Colchicum 
autumnale ; (5) Epilobiwm hirsutum. (1), (2), 
and (4) are so called because the flowers 
appear before the leaves; (3) because the 
older flowers are situated in the forks of the 
younger branches; and (5) because the seed- 
vessels project before the flower opens. 

2. Son of God: 

(1) Christ :. (a) As Second Person of the 
Trinity, and standing in a certain mysterious 
relation to the First (Matt. xxviii. 19); (6) 
because of his miraculous birth of the Virgin 
Mary (Luke i. 35); (c) because of his resurrec- 
tion (Rom. i. 4). 

(2) Applied to the angels (Gen. vi. 2; Job 
i. 6, xxxviii. 7), and to believers in Christ 
(Rom. viii. 14). 

3. Son of Man: 

(1) A descendant of Adam. (Job xxv. 6; 
Ps. cxliv. 31, exlvi. 3; Isa. li. 12, Ivi. 2.) 

(2) A title applied by way of distinetion. It 
occurs about eighty times in Ezekiel. 

(3) The Messiah. (Dan. vii. 18; ef. Acts 
vii. 56.) 

(4) A title applied by Jesus to himself in 
the Evangelists, and ascribed to him by 8t. 
John in the Apocalypse (i. 13, xiv. 14), 


son-in-law, s. A man married to one’s 
daughter. 


son’s brow, s. 
Bot. : The Great Rush or Bulrush. 


80'-nange, s0’-nan-¢y, s. [Sonant.] 
*]. A sound, a tune. 


* Let the trumpets sound 
The tucket sonance.” Shukesp.: Henry V., iii. 2 


2. The quality of being sonant ; sound, 


s0’-nant, a. &s. ([Lat. sonans, pr. par. of 


sono = to sound.] 

A. As adjective : 

*1. Ord. Lang. : 
sounding. 

2. Pronune,: Applied to certain alphabetic 
sounds, as. those of the vowels, semi-vowels, 
nasals, and flat mutes, as b, d, v, 2, g, the 
sound of which is prolonged, or uttered with 
some degree of resonance or intonation, in 
opposition to aspirates, as s, th, and hard 
mutes or surds, as J, p, t. 

B. As substantive: 

Pronune. : A sonant letter. 


“Since the sonant elements in connected speech are 
(including the vowels) much more numerous than the 
surd, the general weight of the assimilative force is in 
the direction of sonancy, and surds are converted into 
sonants more often than the reverse.” — Whitney ; Life 
& Growth of Language, ch. v. 


$6-na’-ta, s. [Ital., from sonare (Lat. sono) = 
to sound. ] 

Music: A term originally applied to any 
kind of musical composition for instruments, 
as distinguished from vocal compositions, 
which were called Cantatas. It is now, how- 
ever, confined to compositions for solo instru- 
ments, generally the pianoforte. The term 
Sonata or Suonata, as applied to a musical 
composition, was first used about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. Those of 


Pertaining to sound; 


that time so called had but oue movement; 
they were in fact simply airs arranged in 
parts for an instrument or instruments, A 
modern sonata is generally constructed upon 
the following plan: The first movement is an 
allegro, sometimes with an introduction, but 
more frequently without one; the second, 
“the slow movement,” is set in any time, be- 
tween adagio and andante; and the final 
movement is an allegro. [CoNCERTO.] 


son'-chis, s. [Lat., from Gr. adyxos (songchos) 
= the sow-thistle.] 

Bot. : Sowthistle ; a genus of Lactucess, In- 
volucre imbricated with two or three rows of 
unequal and at length connivent seales, tumid 
at the base; few-flowered ; receptacle naked ; 
pappus pilose; achenes much compressed, 
not hooked. Known species about forty, from 
temperate climates. The Common Saw-thistle 
(S. oleraceus) abounds in most parts of Europe, 
as a weed in gardens and cultivated fields. 
The young tops and leaves are much used ag 
greens, and the plant is eaten by sheep and 
swine. It is a favorite food with the rabbit 
and hare. 


son’-¢y, a. [Sonsy.] 
* gond (1), s. [Sanp.] 


*g6nd (2), *sonde, s. [Senp.] A message, 
a dispensation ; a messenger. 
“ Fyve yeer and more, as liked Cristes sonde, 
Er that hir schip approched unto londe.” 
Chaucer. @. T., 5,822, 
son’-dé-li, s. [Native name.] 
Zool.: Crocidura myosura, [MUSK-RAT, 2.] 


*gone, adv. [Soon.] 


*gone, s. [Son.] 


song, s. [A.S. sang, song, from sang, pa. t. of 
singan = to sing; cogn. with Dut. zang ; Icel. 
séngr; Sw. sdng; Dut. & Ger. sang; Goth. 
saggws.] 

I, Literally : 

1.. That which is sung or uttered with 
musical modulations of the voice, whether of 
a human being or of a bird ; a singing. 

“The night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labor'd song.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 41. 

2. A short poem to be sung or uttered with 
musical modulations. A musical setting of a 
short poem or portion of prose, The word is 
generally applied to solos, but sometimes also 
to compositions for two or more voices. The 
second subject of a sonata is sometimes called 
the ‘‘song.” 

“This curious piece [a song or catch in ‘praise of the 
cuckow], which is thought to be ‘the most ancient 
English song, with (or without) the musical notes, 
anywhere extant,’ is paneer ved in a manuscript of the 
Harleian Library,"—Aitson; Ancient Songs, i. 1. 

3. A lay, a strain, a poem. 

“ Nothing but songs of death,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIITI., 1. 8. 

4, Poetry in general ; poetical compositions, 
verse. (Milton: P. L., iii. 29.) 

II. Fig.: A mere trifle ; something of little 
or no value. 

“Evergreen, who was bought for a mere song.”— 

Globe, Sept. 2, 1885. 

{ (1) An old song: A mere trifle ; an insig- 

nificant sum. 


“4 hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, 
was forced by a cobler to resign for an old song.”— 
Addison. 

(2) Song of Solomon: [SoLomon’s Sona]. 

(8) Song of the Three Holy Children : 

Apocrypha : One of the three pieces formerly 
incorporated with the narrative of Daniel. It 
constitutes a single chapter, with sixty-eight 
verses. According to Westcott, ‘‘the ab- 
ruptness of the narrative in Daniel, furnished 
an occasion for the introduction of the prayer 
and the hymn” immediately after iii. 23, buf 
the fragment is now placed in most copies 
of the Apocrypha between Baruch and the 

History of Susanna. It opens with a prayer 

of Azarias from the midst of the fire (1-22), 

describes the fierceness of the flame (23-27), 

and concludes with a call from the three con- 

fessors to the heavens, the angels, the earth, 
the winds, the animals, man, the servants of 

God, and specially themselves, to worship 

and bless the Lord. The prayer of Azarias 

seems to have had a different author from the 
rest of the book. It makes no allusion to the 
fiery furnace, and while verse 15 tells that the 
temple with its worship had ceased to exist, 
verses 31, 32, 62 imply that it had not passed 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mute, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, =, = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


song—soofee 
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away. Neither the authorship nor the date 
is known. The Codex Alexandrinus places 
the book as two psalms at the end of the 
Psalter, calling them ‘‘ The prayer of Azarias” 
and the ‘“‘Hymn of our Fathers.” Other 
Greek and Latin psalters adopt the same ar- 
rangement, and verses 35-66, under the name 
of the Benedicite, have been used liturgically 
in the Christian Church from the fourth cen- 
tury till now. 


song-bird, s. A singing-bird, a bird that 
sings; they are chiefly confined to certain 
families of the Insessores. . 


* song-craft, s. The art of composing 
songs ; skill in versification. 


song-sparrow, s. 

Ornith. : Melospiza melodia, acommon North 
American species, about six inches long, 
rufous-brown above, white below, breast and 
sides with dark rufous streaks. 


song-thrush, s. [THRUsH.] 
song, pret. of v. [S1Na.] 
*cong’-ful, a. [iing. song 5 -ful(l).] Disposed 


or able to sing; melodious. 


*so0ng”-ish, a. (Eng. song, s.; -ish.] Con- 
sisting of or containing songs. 


“The recitative park of the opera requires a more 
masculine beauty of expression and sound: the other, 
which (for want of a proper oy nS word) I must call 
the songish part, must abound in the softness and 
variety of numbers,”’—Dryden : 


Albion's England, 
Pref.) 7 
* gong-léss, a. [Eng. song ; -less.] 
1. Destitute of the power of singing : as, a 
songless bird. 
2. Withont song; not singing. 


“ And silent rows the songless gondolier.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 8. 


songless-birds, s. pl. 
Ornith.: A popular naine for the Mesomyodi 
(q.v.). 
song’-stér, s. 
female singer.] 
*1, A female singer. 

“ Wassel, like a neat sempster and songster; her page 
bearing a brown bowl,”—Ben Jonson: sfasque 
Christinas. 

¢ 2. Oue who sings; one who is skilled in 

singing. (Seldom applied now to human 
beings except in contempt.) 
*3. A writer of songs. 
“ He from Italian songsters takes his cue ; 
e Set Paul to music, he sliall quote hit too.” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, 112, 
4, A bird that sings ; a song-bird. 


“ Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
Of new-sprung leaves.” Thomson ; Spring, 608. 


song”-—stréss,s. [Eng. songster; -ess; the 
word is thus really a double feminine.] A 
female singer. (Thomson: Summer, 706.) 

q A word of recent introduction, and which 
was not introduced till it had been forgotten 
that songster was originally feminine. (Trench: 
English Past & Present, p. 112.) 


s6n’-i-fér, s. [SoniFerovs.] An acoustic 
instrument for collecting sound and convey- 
ing it to the ear of a partially deaf person. 


s0-nif’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. sonus = sound, and 
fero=to bear, to bring.] Producing or con- 
veying sound. [Sonorovus, {].] 

“Let the subject-matter of sounds be what it will 
either the atmosphere in gross, or the ethereal part 
thereof, or soniferows particles of bodies, as some 
fancy.”"—Derham: Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. iii, 

sén-léss, a. (Eng. son; -less.] Having no 
son ; destitute of a son, 


“ For, soniess left long years Ago, 
His wrath made many a childless foe.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxv. 


[Son.] 
(Sun.] 


[A.S. sangystre, sangestre=a 


*gsonne (1), s. 
*gonne (2), s. 


®gon’-né-kin, s. [Eng. son; dimin. suff. 
-kin.] A little son. 
“This word radloy, sonnekin.”"—Udal: Apoph. of 
Erasmus, p. 233. | 
son-nér-at’-i-a,s. [Named after M. Sonnerat, | 
: a French botanical traveller.] 
Bot.: A genus of Myrtex. Known species | 


eight; trees from the East Indies, Sonneratia 

acida, a small evergreen tree growing in tidal 

ereeks and littoral forests of India, Burmah, 

&c., produces a slightly acid and bitter fruit | 

eaten in the Sunderbunds. The Malays use | 

it as a condiment, and a species of silkworm | 
F feeds on its leaves. 


son’-nét, * son-et, * son-ette, s. [Fr. 
sonnet, from Ital. sonetto, dimin. of sono (Lat. 
sonus) =a sound.) 

1, A short poem, especially of an amatory 
kind, At first it was not imperative that it 
should consist of exactly fourteen lines. 

“He [Arion] had a wonderful desire to chaunt a 
sonnet or hymn unto Apollo Pythius.”"—F, Holland: 
Plutarch's Morals, p. 848, 

2. The sonnet proper is a form of verse of 
Italian origin, and consists of fourteen lines, 
each of five accents, the whole being divided 
into two unequal parts—{1) the first of eight 
lines, (2) the second of six. (1) In the first part 
there are two four-line stanzas. In each 
stanza the two middle lines rhyme together, 
and the two outside lines rhyme together, 
and the second stanza repeats the same 
rhymes as the first. (2) The second part 
consists of two three-line stanzas. The first, 
second, and third lines in the first stanza 
Thyme severally with the first, second, and 
third lines in the second stanza. In the 
second part of the sonnet great variety pre- 
vails. The six lines all rhyme’in some way 
together; but sometimes there are only two 
rhymes instead of three. Shakespeare’s son- 
net consists of fourteen lines, each of five 
accents, The first twelve rhyme alternately ; 
the last two rhyme together. 


sonnet-writer, s. A sonneteer. 


“George Whetston, a sonnet-writer of some rank.”— 
Warton: Hist. English Poetry, iii, 483, 


* gon’-nét, v.i. & t. [Sonnet, s.] 
A. Intrans. ; To compose sonnets. 
B. Trans.: To compose sonnets in honour 
of. 
“They sonneted her.”—St. James's Gazette, Feb. 14, 
1887. 
gon-nét-eér, s. [Ital. sonettiere; Fr. son- 
netier.} A composer or writer of sonnets or 
small poems ; a small or petty poet. 
“ And shows, dissolved in thine own melting tears, 
The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers,” 
Byron. English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
*g6n-nét-—eér’, v.i. [SonneTEER, s.] To 
compose sonnets ; to rhyme. 


* son’-nét-ing, s. [Eng. sonnet; -ing.] The 
act of composing sonnets ; the act of singing. 
“Tush, none but minstrels like of sonneting.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 8 
* s6n’-nét-ist, s. (Eng. sonnet; -ist.] A 
sonneteer. 
“Great Solomon sings in the heavenly quire, 
And is become a new-found sonnetist.” 
Bishop Aull; Satires, i. 8. 
* gon’-nét-ize, v.i. & t. [Eng. sonnet ; -ize.] 
A. Intrans. : To compose or write sonnets. 


B. Trans.: To celebrate in a sonnet or 
sonnets. 


“Now could I sonnetize thy piteous plight.”— 
Southey: Nondescripts, v. 


*gdn’-nish, a. [Mid. Eng. sonne = sun; -ish.] 
Like the sun or its beams ; sunny. 


s0n’-nite, s. (SUNNITE.] 


s0-no’-ma-ite, s. [After Sonoma County, 
California, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A sulphate related to Pickeringite 
(q.v.). Crystalline ; sp. gr. 1°604 ; lustre silky ; 
colourless. An analysis yielded: sulphuric 
acid, 38°54 ; alumina, 8°01 ; protoxide of iron, 
1°78; magnesia, 7°33; water [44°34] = 100, 
which yields the formula 3MgSO4+ [Al¢]S30j9 
+ 33aq. 


g0-nom-é-tér, s. [Lat. sonus=a sound, 
and Gr. wérpor (metron) = a measure.] 

1, Acoustics : 

(1) An instrument devised by Marloye for 
determining the number of vibrations made 
by a string emitting any musical sound. 
It is provided with a series of weights, to 
vary the tension of the central string, the 
others being tuned by pegs, and has three 
divided scales, one corresponding to the 
modified chromatic gamut, another to the 


trne chromatic gamut, and the third the 


French metre divided to thousandths. 

(2) An instrument for testing the hearing 
capacity of a patient. It consists of a small 
bell on a table, caused to make a definite 
number of vibrations in a given time. 

2. Elect.: A form of the induction-balance, 
which may be used for testing the sensitive- 
ness of hearing, comparing resistances, mea- 
suring the sensitiveness of telephones, &c. 


S0-nor’-a, s. [See def. 
Geog.: The most north-westerly state of 
Mexico, 


Sonora-gum, s. 

Chem. : A lac produced by the puncture of 
a coccus in Mimosa cerifera, Long used in 
Mexico as an irritant, 


* g0-nor-if’-ic, a. [Lat. sonws = sound, and 
facio = to make.] Producing sound. 
“‘A clock strikes, and points to the hour... an 
indicating form and sonorifick quality.’— Watts ; Logic, 
pt. i., ch. vi., § 3. 


s80-nor’-i-ty, s. [Sonorovs.] Sonorousness. 


“There is at this moment no baritone to be com- 
eae for mellow richness and sonority to his."—Globe, 
‘eb. 4, 1885, 


s0-nor’-olls, a. [Lat. sonorus = loud sound- 
ing, from sonor (genit. sonoris) = sound; 
O. Fr. sonoreux; Fr. sonore; Sp. & Ital. sonoro.]} 


1. Giving out sound, as when struck ; re- 
sonant, sounding, 
“ All the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds,” 
Milton: P.L., i. 540. 
2. Loud sounding ; giving a clear, loud, or 
full-volumed sound. 
“And near the story's end a deep 
Sonorous sound at times was heard.” 
Longfellow; Wayside Inn, (Finale.) 
*3, Yielding sound ; characterized by sound ; 
sonant: as, The vowels are sonorous. (Dryden.) 
4, High-sounding ; magnificent of sound. 


“ His expressions are sonorous and more noble ; his 
verse more numerous, and his words are suitable to 
his eet sublime and lofty.”—Dryden : Juvenal, 

ed. 


{| Sonorous is properly applied to bodies 
which produce or originate sound ; soni/erous 
to bodies which convey the sound, or rather 
the vibrations of the sound, to the ear. 


sonorous-figures, s. pl. 

Acoustics: Figures formed by the vibra- 
tions produced by sound. If the bow of a 
violin be drawn across the edge of a plate of 
glass covered with any fine powder, the 
powder will form figures standing in a certain 
relation to the tone sounded. The figures 
depend upon the nodal lines formed by the 
vibrations of the plate. Called also Acoustic- 
figures and Sound-figures. 


s0-nor-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. sonorous ; -ly.] 
In a sonorous manner; with sound; reso- 
nantly. 


_ “Making a noise like a_hog that eat grains, smack- 
ing and grunting very sonorously.”"—More; Antidote 
against Atheism, bk. iii., ch, ix. 


s0-nor’-olis-néss, s. [Eng. sonorous ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sonorous ; 
the quality or property of yielding sound 
when struck, or coming into collision with 
another body. 
2. The quality or state of having or giving 
out a loud or clear sound, 
“To attain their full and best seasoning for sonor- 
ousness."— Boyle: Works, i. 450, 
3. Magnificence of sound, 


son’-ship, s. [Eng. son; -ship.] The state, 
condition, or position of a son ; the relation 
of a son. 


**Regeneration on the part of the grantor, God 
Almighty, means admission or adoption into sonship, 
or spiritual citizenship.”"—Waterland : Works, iii, 348. 


son’-sy, soOn’-sie, a. ([Gael. & Ir. sonas 
= prosperity, happiness.] Lucky, fortunate, 
good-hunoured, good-looking, fat, pleasant, 
plump, thriving, in good condition. (Scotch.) 
“My sonsie, smurking, dear-bought Bess,” 
Burns: Inventory. 


*gon’-ties, s. [A corrupt. of sanctity, or of Fr. 
santé = health.] (See etym.) 
“ By God's sonties, ‘twill be a hard way to hit.”— 
Shakesp.:; Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 
so00-cey, s. [Native name.] A mixed striped 
fabric of silk and cotton in India, (Simmonds.) 


so6-chong’, s. [Soucuona.] 


so0'-dra, st-dra, * so0’-dér, s. [Sans.] 
The fourth caste in the old Hindoo social 
system. It contained the labouring classes. 
It has now split into a large number of dis- 
tinct castes, perhaps a hundred existing in 
any ordinary locality. For instance, gold- 
siniths, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c., are not 
merely distinct callings but distinct castes. 
[CasTE.] 


| 806’-feé, s. [Sort.] 


boil, béy; pdt, jw; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist, -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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800'-ja, s. [Soy.] 

800’-jeé, sOu'-jeé, s. (Hind., &c.] Indian 
wheat ground but not pulverized; a kind of 
semolina, It often forms a part of an Anglo- 
Indian’s break fast. 


s00k'-ies, sook’-ieg, souks, s. 
doubtful.) 


Bot. : Trifoliwm pratense and the genus Tri- 
folium (q.v.). 


sool, s. [Sout (2).] 
soom, v.t. (Swim.] (Scotch.) 


s06n, *sone, *soone, adv.&a. [A.S. séna 
= soon; cogn. with O. Fris. san, son; O, Sax. 
sdén; O. H. Ger. san; Goth. suns, stins.} 
A. As adverb: 
1, Ina short time; shortly after any speci- 
fied or supposed time; shortly, not long. 


[He] gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 46. 


2. Early ; before the usual time. 
ne How is it that ye are come so soon to-day? "—Hxod. 
18. 


[Etym. 


3. Easily, quickly, readily, shortly. 
‘* Small lights are soon blown out.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 647. 
4, Readily, willingly. (Used with would or 
other word expressive of will.) 


“*T would as soon see a river winding through woods 
and meadows, as when it is tossed up in so many 
whimsical figures at Versailles."— Addison - Guardian. 


*5. As early as; no later than. (Used in 
old phrases such as soon at night = early this 
evening ; soon at five o'clock = as early as five 


o'clock.) 
“ T shall see you soon at night.” 
Shakesp. « Othello, iii, 4. 


*B, As adj.: Speedy, quick. 


“Make you soonest haste.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 4. 


§ (@) As soon as, So soon as: Immediately 
at or after acertain event. (Exodus xxxii. 19.) 

(2) Sooner or later: At some future time, 
more or less near. 


soon’-dreé, soon’-dér, siin’-dér, siin’- 
dri, s. [(Bengali.] 

Bot.: Heritiera littoralis, a tree growing 
abundantly in the alluvial soil intersected by 
many channels, fringing the shores of Bengal, 
and called after it the Sunderbunds or Soon- 
derbunds. 


go0n’-ee, sodn’-neé, s. [SuNNITE.] 
so6n’-6r, adv. More willingly, preferably. 


so6n’-6r, s, One who acts prematurely or 
before the appointed time; used as an epithet 


indicating push and unusual energy. (U.S. 
Colloq.) 
*go6n’-ly, adv. [Eng. soon; -ly.] Quickly, 


speedily, soon. 


“ A mason meets witha stone that wants no cutting, 
and, soonly approving of it, places itin his work.”— 
More. 


so6p, v.t. [SwEEP, v.] (Scotch.) 


go0-pa’-reé, sti-pa-ri, s. [Mahratta su- 
part ; Hind. supiyari.] The fruit of the Areca 
or Betel nut tree. Often with pan (= leaf) 
prefixed. 


soop’-ing, s. [Soop.] 
1, The act of sweeping. 
2, (Pl.): What is swept up or together ; 
sweepings. 


goor-acks, sodr-acks, séur’-acks, s. 
(Ger. sdwrach.] 
Bot. : Rumex Acetosa and R. Acetosella, 


soor-ma, str’-ma, s. (Hind. =antimony.] 
A preparation of antimony with which Indian 
women anoint the eyelids. 


gso00-shong,, s. 
00-800, sti’-si, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Platanista gangetica, the Gangetic 

Dolphin, one of the oldest Cetaceans known, 


since Pliny and lian both allude to it. 
(PLATANISTA.] 


ot, *sot, *sote,s. [A.8. sdt; cogn. with 
lel. sét; Sw. sot; Dan. sod; Lith. sédis; Ir. 
suth ; Gael. suith; Wel. swta.] Small carbon- 
aceous particles arising from fuel in a state 
of imperfect combustion, and generally adher- 
ing to the sides of the chimney or pipe con- 
veying smoke upward. 


[SoucHona.] 


sooja—sop 


soot-wart, s. 

Pathol.: A wart of a cancerous type pro- 
duced on the scrotum of chiinney-sweeps by 
soot. Called also Chimney-sweep's Cancer. 


*goot, v.t. [Soor, s.] 
1. To cover or foul with soot. 


2, To manure with soot. 


“The land was sooted before.” — Mortimer: Hus- 
bandry. 


* soote, * sote, a. 


* soot’-ér-kin, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind 
of false birth, fabled to be produced by the 
Dutch women from sitting over their stoves ; 
hence, an abortive proposal or scheme. 

“ Fruits of dull heat, and sooterkins of wit.” 
Pope: Dunciad, i. 126, 

* goot’-flake, s. [Eng. soot, s., and flake.) A 

flake or particle of soot, a smut, a smudge. 


sooth, * soth, * sothe, a. & s. [A.S. sddh 
= true, a true thing, truth ; cogn. with Icel. 
sannr; SW. sann; Dan. sand.) 
* A, As adjective: 
1, True. 


“* Ne whiche is fals, ne whiche is sooth.” 
Gower > 0. A., Vi. 


2. Pleasing, delightful, sweet. 
“ The soothest shepherd that e’er piped on plains.” 


‘ Milton: Comus, 823. 
B, As substantive: 


1. Truth, reality. 


“ He ligges at Wynchestre, the soth it is to seie.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 28, 


* 2. Cajolery, humouring. 


“ With words of sooth.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard IT, iii. 3. 


* 3. Prognostication. 
4] In sooth: In truth, indeed, assuredly. 
“ In sooth, I know not why I am so sad.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
soothe, * soth-i-en, v.t. [A.S. gesddhian = 
to prove to be true, to confirm, from sddh = 
true, sooth (q.v.); cf. gesddh =a parasite, a 
flatterer ; cogn. with Icel. sanna; Dan. sande 
= to verify, to confirm.] 
* 1. To make true, to confirm, to verify. 
* 2. To assent to, as being true ; to confirm. 
“That thilke skorne in thy enemies mowethis on 
thy person be not sothed."—Chaucer: Testament of 
Loue, i, 
* 3. To say yes to; to humour by assenting. 
‘‘Good my lord, soothe him: let him take the fellow.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 4, 


(SwEeET.] 


4, To humour, to flatter. 


“ Ts't good to soothe him in these contraries ?” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 


5. To gratify, to please, to delight. 

“Tn this way Sir Edward was so much soothed and 
flattered that he ceased to insist on his right.”"—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

6. To soften, to assuage, to mollify, to 
calm, to compose, to allay. 
“ Still there is room for pity to abate 
And soothe the sorrows of so sad a state.” 
Cowper ; Charity, 199 
sooth’-ér, s. [Eng. sooth(e); -er.] One who 
or that which soothes ; a flatterer. 


“JT cannot flatter: I defy 
The tongues of soothers.” 
Shukesp. - 1 Henry IV., iv. 


* sodth’-fast, a. [A.S. sédhfest.] True, truth- 
ful, upright, straightforward. 
“With good and soothfast life.” —__ 
Turberville: Death of E. Arhundle. 
* sooth’-fast-néss, s. [Eng. soothfast ; -ness.] 
Truthfulness, truth, reality. 


“Therfore stonde ye and be ye gird aboute youre 
leendis in sothfastnesse.”— Wycliffe: Effesies vi. 


sooth’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Soorus.] 


sooth’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. soothing; -ly.] In 
a soothing manner; so as to soothe with flat- 
tery, soft or soothing words. 

“ The most soothingly and contentedly deceived that 
could be found in the world.”—Shelton : Don Quixote, 
pt. iv., ch. vii. 

*sooth-lich, *sooth-liche, adv. [Soornty.] 


*so6th-ly, *sothe-ly, udv. & a. [Eng. 


sooth ; -ly.] 
A. As adv.: In truth; in sooth; really, 
truly. 


“Then view St. David's ruined pile: 
And home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair!” 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii, 1. 


B. As adj.: True, real. 


“This crooked ronion, for in soothly guise 
She was her genius and her counsellor.” 
Mickle: Syr Martyn. 


* soéth’-néss, * soth-nes, s. [Eng. socth; 
-ness.] Truth, uprightness, 
“ Gregore wist this wel, and wilnede to my soule 
Savacion for the sothness, that he seih in myn werkes,” 
Piers Plowman, F. 205. 
* godth’-saw, * sodth’-say, s. [Eng. sooth, 
and saw.] 
1, A true saying, a prediction, a proverb. 


“ Shewes, visions, soothsayves, and prophesies.” 
penser: F. Q., Il, ix. 54 


2, A portent, an omen. 
“God turn the same to good soothsay.” 
; Spenser: F. Q., UI. vili. 50. 
sooth’-say, v.i. [Soorusay, s.] To foretell, 
to predict. 


“‘A damsel, possessed with a spirit of divination, 
met us, which brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying.”—Acts xvi. 16, 


* go0th’-say, s. [Soorusaw.] 


sooth’-say-ér, s. [Eng. sooth, and sayer.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who predicts or fore 
tells ; a foreteller, a prognosticator. 


“A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 2. 


2. Entom.: Any individnal of the family 
Mantidz, from the old belief that these in- 
sects would indicate by gestures the road a 
person who had lost his way should take. 


“In all pro ory, when the soothsayer is supposed 
to be kindly directing some lost child in the way to 
its home, the attitude suggesting this kind action is 
really assumed for defensive purposes.”—Cassell's Nat. 
Hist., vi. 130, 


sooth’-say-ing, s. [Eng.scoth, and saying.] 
* 1, A true saying ; truth. 
2. The act of predicting or foretelling; a 
prediction. 
“Divinations and BESS and dreams are vain.” 


—Ecclesiastes xxxiv. 


soot’-i-néss, s. [Eng. sooty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sooty or foul with 
soot. 


* soot’-ish, a. [Eng. soot; -ish.) Partaking 
of the nature of soot; sooty. 


“Things become black by a sootish and fuliginous 
matter."—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


soot’-y, a. [Eng. soot ; -y.] 
IL, Ordinary Language: 
1. Pertaining to, consisting of, or resem- 
bling soot ; fuliginous. 
“ To defecate this oil, that it shall not spend into @ 
sooty matter,”— Wilkins. 
2. Producing or causing soot. 
“* Fire of sooty coal.” Milton: P. L., v. 440, 

3. Covered or foul with soot. 


“Her snowy fingers combing his sooty beard.”— 
Carew: Calum Britannicum. 


4, Black, dark, dusky. 


“Under the sooty flag of Acheron.” 
Milton: Comus, 604, 


II. Bot. : Fuliginous (q.v.). 


sooty-albatross, s. 

Ornith. : Diomedea fuliginosa, found in all 
temperate latitudes south of the Equator. 
Plumage dark sooty gray ; head and wings 
brown. These birds breed chiefly in the 
island of Tristan d’Acunha. 


sooty-tern, s. : 

Ornith. : Sterna fuliginosa, an intertropical 
species. It breedsin vast numbers on Ascension 
Island, where it is known as the Wide-awake. 
It is rarely seen in the temperate zone. There 
is a smaller species (S. anzstheta) known as the 
Smaller Sooty Tern. The plumage is sooty 
black above, white below. 


sooty water-mouse, s. 


Zool. : Hydromys fuliginosus, 1.om western 
Australia, 


* soot’-y, v.t. [Soory, a.] To make foul or 
dirty with soot. : 
“Tann’d and all sootied with noisome smoke.” 
Chapman. (To@d.) 
sop, *soppe, s. [A.8. soppa, soppe (not found 
but seen in the derived Rint oe =to 
sop); cogn. with Icel soppa =a sop, from 
sopinn, pa par. of sipa=to sup; sopt=a 
sup, a sip; O. Dut. soppe; Dut. sop; Sw, 
soppa = broth ; Low Ger. soppe=a sop. Sop 
and sowp are doublets. ] 

I. Lit.: Anything steeped or dipped and 
softened in liquor; specifically, something 
thus steeped in broth or liquid food, and in- 
tended to be eaten. 


“Jesus aunswered, he it is to whom I geue a so; 
when I haue dipt it."—Jonn xii. (1551) E a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mrte, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ©, o = é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


sop—soporiferous 


———_—_—_—_e_e_e__ 


Il, Figuratively : 

1. Something given to pacify; in allusion 
to the old legend of sop given to Cerberus, 
the watch-dog of the infernal regions, to 
pacify him. 

“ Even Cerberus, when he had received the sop, per- 


mitted Aineas to pass."—Dryden: Postscript to the 
neis. 


*2. A thing of little or no value. 


sop-in-wine, sops-in-wine, s. 

Bot.: (1) Dianthus Caryophyllus; (2) D. 
plumarius, (Lyte.) According to Nares the 
name was given to any pink used to flavour 
wine. 


SOp, v.t. (Sop, s.] To steep or dip in liquor. 
“ His cheeks, as snowy apples sopt in wine.” 
Fletcher ; Christ's Triumph. 
| To sop up: To dry up, as by rubbing with 
a dry cloth, a sponge, &c. 


*sope, s. 
*sop-er, s. [SupPrer.] 


soph, s. [See defs.) 
1. Inthe English Universities, an abbrevia- 
tion of sophister (q.v.). 
“Three Cambridge sophs, and three pert Templars 
came.” Pope : Dunciad, ii. 379. 
2. In American Universities, an abbrevia- 
tion of sophomore (q.Vv.). 


80 -phi, so’-pheé, * s0’--phy, s. [Sort.] 
1, The same as Sort. 
2. A title of the Emperor or Shah of Persia. 
“* By this scimitar 
That slew the sophi and a Persian prince.” 
Shukesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 
*soph-ic, *soph-ic-al, a. [Gr. cogds 
(sophos) = wise.] Teaching wisdom. 

“ All those books which are called sophical, such as 
the Wisdom of Sirach, &c., tend to teach the Jews the 
true spiritual meaning of God's economy.”—Dr. 
Harris : On the 53rd Chapter of Isaiah, p. 256. 


*goph’-ie, s. (Gr. copia (sophia), from cops 
=wise.] Wisdom. 
“That in my shield 
The seuen fold sophie of Minerue contein 


A match more mete, syr king, than any here.” 
Poems of Vneertaine Auctors; Death of Zoroas, 


*sophime, s. [Sopuism.] 


sdph’-ism, *soph-isme, s. [Fr. sophisme, 
from Lat. sophisma ; Gr. codiopa (sophisma), 
from codds (sophos) = wise ; Sp. sofisma ; Ital. 
sofisma, sofismo.] A specious but fallacious 
argument ; a specious proposition ; a fallacy ; 
a subtlety in reasoning; an argument which 
is not supported by sound reasoning, or in 
which the inference is not justly deduced 
from the premises. 


“ Full of subtile sophismes, which doe play 
With double sences.” Spenser: F. Q., ILL. iv. 28. 


sdph’-ist, s. (Fr. sophiste, from Low Lat. 

sophista ; Gr. copiorys (sophistés) = a cunning 
or skilful man, a sophist, a teacher of arts and 
sciences for money, from godigw (sophizd) = 
to instruct; codds (sophos) = wise; Sp. & 
Mal. sofista.] < 

1. Lit. & Greek Hist.: A word used at first 
as an honourable title, but afterwards as a 
term of reproach. 

(1) A master of one’s craft; a person dis- 
tinguished for learning or ability. 

“A Sophist, in the genuine sense of the word, was 
awise man, a clever man, one who stood prominently 
before the public as distinguished for intellect or 
talent of some kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are 
both called Sophists."—Grote : Hist. Greece, viii. 480, 

(2) One who demanded payment for philo- 
sophical instruction. 

“ Zeller (Phil. d. Griech., erst. Theil, 1856, p. 750) says 
that the specific name of sophist at first merely desig- 
nated one who taught philcsophy for pay. The philo- 
sophy might be good or bad; the characteristic desig- 
nated by the epithet sophistical was its demand of 
money fees.”—G. H. Lewes: Hist Philos, (ed. 1880), ii. 109, 

(3) One of a class of men at Athens in the 

fifth century before Christ, who were the 
chief public teachers, especially of the art of 
disputation, which had a special charm for 
the Greeks. Chief among the Sophists were 
Protagoras of Abdera, with his scholars Gor- 
ias and Prodicus, and Hippias of Elia. Blom- 
eld (Encye. Metrop., s.v. Socrates) says of them 
“that the principal merit to which they laid 
claim was that of communicating to their 
disciples a ready, off-hand kind of knowledge, 
which might enable them to talk speciously 
and fluently 2 all subjects whatever, and 
to impart to them that pernicious skill in 
dialectics by which they might baffle their 
adversary, whether right or wrong, and ‘make 


[Soap.] 


the worse appear the better cause.’” It 
should be borne in mind that the Sophists 
are known only froin the writings of their 
antagonists ; Grote points out that the hos- 
tility supposed to have been entertained by 
Socrates to the Sophists is Platonic rather 
than Socratic, and Jowett (/ntrod, to Sophist) 
and Lewes take a similar view. 


“That the Athenians did not consider the Sophists 
as corruptors of youth is unequivocally shown in two 
facts: they did not impeach the Sophists, and they did 
impeach Socrates. When Anaxagoras the philosopher 
and Protagoras the sophist ‘sapped the foundations 
of morality’ by expressing opinions contrary to the 
religion of Athens, they were banished ; but who im- 
peached Gorgias, or Hippias, or Prodicus?”—G. H. 
Lewes: Hist. Philos. (ed. 1880), ii. 117. 

2. A captious and fallacious reasoner; a 


quibbler ; one given to the use of sophisms. 


soph -is-tér, s. [Eng. sophist; -er.] 

1. A professional teacher of philosophy; @ 
sophist, 

2. A quibbling disputant. 

“A subtle traitor needs no sophister.” 
Shukesp, : 2 Henry iss Vs de 

3. A University term : 

(1) At Cambridge University, applied to a 
student in his second and third years of resi- 
dence. In the first year he is called a Fresh- 
man, or first-year man; in the second, a 
Junior sophister (or soph), or a second-year 
man ; in the third year a Senior sophister (or 
soph), or a third-year man; and in the last 
term a Questionist, in reference to the ap- 
proaching examination for degrees. 

(2) In Dublin University, a student in his 
third and fourth years. In his first year he 
is called ’ Junior freshman ; in his second, a 
Senior freshman; in his third, a Junior so- 
phister ; and in his fourth, a Senior sophister. 

(3) In the older American Colleges the 
junior and senior classes were (and in some 
cases still are) called Junior sophisters and 
Senior sophisters respectively. 


* soph’-is-tér, v.t. [Sopuisrer, s.] To main- 
tain or support by fallacious arguments or 
sophistry. 

“Tt is well sophistred of you forsooth. Preposterous 


are your judgments evermore.”—Fox : Book of Murtyrs, 
p. 517. 


s6-phist/-ic, s0-phist’-ic-al, a. [Fr. s0- 
phistique, from Lat. sophisticus = pertaining 
to a sophist, sophistical.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the Sophists. 


“We cannot wonder that he should turn the rhap- 
sodical element of the Greek draima into a sophistical 
one.”—Donaldson ; Theatre of the Greeks, p. 137. 


2. Containing or of the nature of sophistry ; 
fallaciously subtle ; quibbling, unsound. 


“A solution of the difficulty, which, I think, and 
am not afraid to call inconclusive and sophistical.”— 
Bolingbroke: Fragments, § 21. 


s0-phist’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sophistical ; 

-ly.| In a sophistical manner ; fallaciously ; 
with sophistry. 

“He sophistically arenes that society would certainly 

nob Uke niny to die of starvation.”—Daily Telegraph, 


s0-phist’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. sophistical ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being sophist- 
ical, 


s0-phist’-i-cate, v.t. [Low Lat, sophisti- 

catus, pa. par. of sophistico=to corrupt, to 
adulterate; Fr. sophistiquer; Sp. sojisticar ; 
Ital. sofisticare.] 

*1. To corrupt, to pervert, to wrest from 
the truth. 

“ If the passions of the mind be strong, they easil 
sophistionte the understanding,”—Hooker :  Hectes. 

aty. 

2. To adulterate ; to make spurious by ad- 

mixture. 


“Tt is a crime of a high nature to mingle or sophisti- 
cate any wine here,”"—Howell: Letters, bk. i., let, 38. 


s0-phist’-i-cat-éd, * sd6-phist’-i-cate, a. 
(SopHIsTICATE, v.] Adulterated; not genuine. 


“The only way to know what is sophisticate and 
what is not so, is to bring all to the examen of the 
touchstone.” —Glanvill - Scepsis Scientifica, ch. viii, 


s0-phist-i-ca‘tion, s. [SorHistTicaT®, v.] 
1. The act of adulterating or making not 
genuine by admixture ; adulteration. . 
“(Drugs], whose preciousness may make their 
sophistication very beneficial to them that practice 
it.”—Boyle : Works, i, 319. 
2. Something adulterated or not genuine ; 
@ spurious imitation. 
_” “ The sophisticatinns of orsubstitutes for butter sold 
in the metropolitan and urban markets.”—Daily T'’ele- 
graph, March 20, 1886. 


* 3. The act of quibbling or arguing sophist- 
ically ; sophistry, 

*4, A fallacious argument intended to de- 
ceive ; a quibble. 


s0-phist’-i-ca-tor, s. (Eng. sophisticat(e) ; 
-or.) One who sophisticates; one who 
adulterates or destroys the genuineness or 

purity of anything by foreign admixture. 
“I cordially commend that the sophisticators ot 


wine may suffer punishment above any ordinary 
thief.”— Whitaker : Blood of the Grape (1654), p. 107. 


* soph-ist-reéss, s. 
A female sophist. 


“You seem to be a sophistress, you answer 80 
smartly.”—Sailey: Erasmus, p. 194. 


sdph’-ist-ry, * soph-ist-rie, s. [Fr. soph- 
isterie. } 
* 1. Logical exercise ; argument for exercise 
only. 
“The more youthful exercises of sophistry, themes, 
and declamations,"— Felton. 
2. Sophistic influence ; sophists collectively. 


“ Euripides was nursed in the lap of sophistry.”— 
Donuldson : Theatre of the Greeks, p. 137. 


3. Fallacious reasoning, unsound argument, 
quibbling, fallacy. 
“‘A person whose conscience can be set at rest by 
immoral sophistry.”—Macuulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


(Eng. sophist ; -ress } 


* soph’-ist-ry, v.t. [Sopursrry,s.) Toreason 
sophistically. 
pe is well sophistried of you.”—Bale: Select Works, 
P. 


soph’-d-more, s. [Gr. codds (sophos) = wise, 
and pwpds (mdros)=a fool.) In American 
colleges, a student belonging to the second of 
the four classes; a student next above a 
freshman. 


soph-d-mor-ic, soph-d-mbr-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. sophomor(e) ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining or 
relating to a sophomore ; characteristic of a 
sophomore ; inflated in style. (Amer.) 


“The American idea of architecture bad passed from 
its untrained innocence to a sophomoric atfectation of 
Greek forms.”—Century Magazine, June, 1888, p, 222. 


s0-phor-a, s. [Arab. sophera =a papilio- 
naceous tree.) ’ 
Bot. The typical genus of Sophorez (q.v.). 
Leaves unequally pinnate, inflorescence in 
racemes or panicles of yellow, white, or blue 
flowers ; stamens ten, all distinct; legumes 
moniliform, without joints or wings. Orna- 
mental shrubs or trees, from the hotter parts 
of Asia and America, Two, Sophora japonica 
(called also Styphnolobium japonicum), and 
8. chinensis are grown as garden plants. The 
former yields a beautiful yellow or orange 
dye from the pulp of the legunes. The roots 
and seeds of the latter have been regarded as 
specifics in bilious sickness. 


80-phor'-€-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sophor(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Papilionacee. Filaments 
distinct; legume continuous; leaves pin- 
nated, with one or several leaflets. (Lindley.) 


So-phrogs-Yy-neé, s. (Gr. = moderation, dis- 
cretion.] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 134]. 


soph’-ta, s. [Sorra.] 


* sop’ite, v.t. [Lat. sopitus, pa. par. of sopio 
= to put to sleep.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: To lay asleep; to put to 
sleep or rest ; to lull. 


“Our natural powers are tied down, sopited, and 
fettered.”—Cheyne « Philosophical Conjectures. 


2. Scots Law: To set at rest ; to quash. 


* g0-pi’-tion, s. (Soritr.] Theact of putting 
to sleep or rest ; sleep, slumber, dormancy. 

“Dementation and sopition of reason.”—Browne. 
( Webster.) 

*g§0’-por, s. [Lat.] A deep sleep from which 
one can with difficulty be awakened. 

“To awaken the Christian world out of this deep 
sopor or lethargy."—Dr. H. More: Mystery of Iniquity 
pt. ii. (Pref.) 

* g0’-por-ate, v.t. [Lat. soporatus, pa. par. of 
soporo=to put to sleep; sopor=sleep.] Te 
put to sleep. 


“The soul seeming not to be thoroughly awake 
here, but, as it were, eon eee with the dull steams 
and opiatick vapours of this gross body.”—Cudworth: 
Intell, System, p. 795, 


+ s0-por-if’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. soporifer, from 
sopor = sleep, and jero=to briug; Eng. adj, 


boil, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-Cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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suff. -ous.] Causing or tending to cause sleep ; 
soporific, somniferous, 

“ It is more soporiferous than opium.”—P. Holland + 
Plinie, bk. xxi., ch, xxxi. 


* go-por-if’—ér-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. sopori- 
Jerous ; -ly.)_ Ina soporiferous manner ; so as 
to produce sleep. 


* g0-por-if’-ér-ols-néss, s. [Eng, sopori- 
Jerous ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
soporiferous. 


80-por-if’-ic, a. & s. [As if from a Lat. so- 
porificus, from sopor = sleep, and facio = to 
make, to cause.) 
A. As adj.: Causing or tending to cause 
sleep ; soporiferous. 
“ The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear, 


Falls soporific on the listless ear. 
“4 Cowper ; Progress of Error, 20. 


B, As subst.: A medicine, drug, prepara- 
tion, or plant that has the property or quality 
of producing sleep ; a narcotic. 


* g0'- por-olis, * s0'-por-ose, a, [Lat. 
soporus, from sopor = sleep.] Causing sleep ; 
sleepy. 

“In soporous diseases it is commonly an uncertain 
and inetfectual remedy."—Greenhill; Art of Embalm- 
ing. 


* go'-pour, s. 
*gsoppe, s. [Sop, s.] 


sop’-per, s. [Eng. sop, v.; -er.] One who 
sops or dips in liquor something to be eaten, 


sop'-py, a. (Eng. sop; -y.] Sopped or soaked 
in liquor; saturated ; very wet or sloppy. 


[Sopor.] 


so'-pra, adv. [Ital., from Lat. supra =above.] 
Music: A term used to denote the upper or 
higher part, as Di sopra, above; Come sopra, 
as above or before; Nella parte di sopra, in 
the upper or higher part; Contrappunto sopra 
il soggetto, counterpoint over the subject. 


* g0-pra/-nist, s. [SoprAno.] 
Music: A soprano or treble singer. 


80-pra—no (pl. s6-pra/-ni, s0-pra’-nds), 
s. (Ital.=sovereign, supreme, treble, from 
Low Lat, swperanus = sovereign (q.v.); Ger. 
sopran.] 

Music : 

1. The highest kind of female voice, The 
ordinary easy range is from co below the treble 
staff to a or a above it, 

2. A singer having a soprano voice. 


soprano-clef, s. 
Music: The c clef upon the first line of the 
stave. [CLEF.] 


sor’-ange, s. 
soreness. 


“Nay, this removing and replanting of them is the 
Proper cure of many sorances."—P, Holland: Plinie, 
k. xix., ch, xii. 


[Eng. sor(e); -ance.] Sore, 


sorb, s. [Fr. sorbe, from Lat. sorbus.] 
Bot. : + (1) The Service-tree ; (2) the Wild 


Service-tree. [SHRVICE-TREE.] 
sorb-apple, s. The fruit of the Sorb or 
Service-tree. 


sorb-am-ide, s. [Eng. sorbd(ic), and amide.] 

Chem. : Ho(CgH7O)N. An amide produced 

by the action of aqueous ammonia on sorbic 

ether at 120°. It forms white fusible needles, 
soluble in water and alcohol. 


sorb-an’-il-ide, s. [Eng. sorb(ic); aniline, 
and suff. -ide.] : 

Chem. : CgHg(CsH5)NO. Phenyl-sorbamide. 

Produced by the action of aniline on sorbic 


chloride, as an oil which solidifies in the 
crystalline form. (Watts.) 


sor’-bate, s. [Eng. sorb(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of sorbic acid. 


sor-bé-fa’'-ci-ent (c as sh), a. & s, (Lat. 
sorbeo=to absorb, and faciens, pr. par. of 
Jacio = to make.) 


A. As adj.: Causing or producing absorp- 
ion. 


B. As subst.: A substance or preparation 
which causes or produces absorption. 


*gor’-bent, s. (Lat. sorbens, pr. par. of 
sorbeo=to absorb.] A substance producing 
absorption ; an absorbent (q.v.). 


* gor’-bét, s. [SHERBET.] 
Cook.: A lemon ice flavoured with spirit, 
usually rum, served at dinner. 


sorb’-ic, a. [Eng. sorb(in); -ic.] Derived 


from or contained in mountain ash. 


sorbic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgH7O°HO. A monobasic acid, 
found in mountain-ash berries, and produced 
from parasorbic acid by the action of caustic 
potash, and then boiling with hydrochloric 
acid, It is purified by recrystallization from 
water, and is obtained in long colourless 
needles, very difficultly soluble in cold, more 
readily in hot water and in alcohol, melts at 
134°5°, and is inodorous, 


sorbic-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CgH7OCl. Chloride of sorbyl. Pro- 
duced by the action of phosphoric chloride 
on sorbic acid or its potassium salt. It is 
converted by water into sorbic and hydro- 
chloric acids. 


sorbic-ether, s. 

Chem. ; CgHr(CyHs5)Og. Ethylic sorbate. 
Prepared by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into an alcoholic solution of the acid. It is 
a liquid boiling at 195°5°, and having an 
aromatic odour like benzoic ether. 


*sor’-bile, «. [Lat. sorbeo=to absorb.] That 
may be drunk or sipped. 


sorb’-in, s. [Mod. Lat. sorb(ws); Eng. suff.-in.] 
Chem. : CgH 20g. A sugar, discovered by 
Pelouse, isomeric with glucose, and obtained 
from the fermented juice of the mountain-ash 
berries. It does not exist ready formed in 
the berries, and its formation is not yet clearly 
understood. 


sor-bi-tar-tar’-—ic, a. [Eng. sorbic, and 


tartaric.} Containing sorbic and tartaric 
acids. 
sorbitartaric-acid, s. 


Chem. : An acid produced by heating sorbite 
with tartaric acid to 100°. (Watts.) 


sorb’-ite, s. [Mod. Lat. sorb(us); Eng. suff. 
~ite.} 

Chem. : CgHj40g- An unfermentable sugar 
resent in the berries of the mountain-ash. 
t is isomeric with mannite and dulcite, and 

deposits in regular transparent crystals, for 
the most part rhombic octahedrons, from the 
expressed juice after standing for several 
months. It is nearly insoluble in cold al- 
cohol, moderately soluble in boiling alcohol, 
the hydrated sngar melts at 102°, is inactive 
to polarized light, does not reduce copper 
Salts, nor is it carbonised with sulphuric acid 
even with heat. 


sorb-it/-ic, a. (Eng. sorbit(e); -ic.]) Con- 
tained in or derived from sorbite (q.v.). 


sorbitic-acid, s. : 

Chem. : An acid obtained by heating sorbite 
for some time to 150-180°. It is insoluble in 
water, acids, and alcohol; but dissolves in 
aqueous ammonia or potash, from which 
hydrochloric acid throws it down in amor- 
phous dark-red flakes. Its composition is 
doubtful. 


* gor-bi’-tion, s. (Lat. sorbitio, from sorbeo 
= toabsorb.] The act of drinking or sipping. 


sor-bon’-ic-al, a. [Eng. Sorbon(ne) ; -ical.] 
Pertaining or belonging to a Sorbonist. 


“The sorbonical or theological wine, and their feasts 
or gaudy days, are now come to be proverbially jested 
at."—Florio: Montaigne, p. 626. 


Sor’-bon-ist, s. [Fr. Sorboniste.] 

Eccles. Hist.: A professor or doctor of the 
Sorbonne, a theological college founded within 
the University of Paris by Robert de Sor- 
bon in 1252, for sixteen students, four from 
each of the French, Norman, Picard, and 
English “nations” [Nation, s., II.], burses 
being soon afterwards added for German and 
Flemish students. The majority of the Paris 
doctors were trained there, and the Sorbonne 
and the theological faculty became identified 
as early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Cardinal Richelieu, in 1629, opened 
the present buildings in the Quartier Latin. 
The old University of Paris was destroyed at 
the Revolution, and, when it was reorganized 
by Napoleon in 1808, a faculty of theology, 
with seven chairs, was established at the 
Sorbonne, where lectures are also given and 


degrees conferred in the faculties of science 
and literature. 


‘* He a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonist." 
Butler; Hudibras, it 


sor’-biis, s. [Lat. = the true service tree.] 
Bot. : A section or sub-genus of Pyrus(q.v.) 
having small fruits, with two to eight cells, 
each one-seeded, the endocarp brittle; flowers 
in compound corymbose cymes. (Sir J. 
Hooker.) British species three, Pyrus tor- 
minalis, P. Aria, and P. Aucuparia. 


sorb’-yl, s. (Mod. Lat. sorb(us); -yl.] 


Chem.: CgH7O. The hypothetical radical 
of sorbic acid. 


sor’-cér-ér, s. (Fr. sorcier, from Low Lat. 
sortiarius = a teller of fortunes by the casting 
of lots, from sortio= to cast lots, from Lat. 
sors, genit. sortis=a lot [Sort, s.]; Ital. son 
tiere ; Sp. sortero.]) A conjuror, a magician. 
“This is my hammer, 
Miélner the mighty ; 
Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it.” 
Longfellow ; The Musician's Tale, 1. 
{ Before the introduction of this word, 
witch was indiscriminately applied to botls 
sexes ; but when sorcerer had come into vogue 
it was assigned to men, while witch was 
limited to women. (Trench: English Past & 
Present.) 


sor-cér-éss, *sor-cer-esse, s._ [Fr. sorcier 
=a sorcerer ; Eng. fem. suff. -ess.]} A female 
sorcerer or magician ; a witch, 


“ How unlikely is it that God should make use of 
this sorcevess as a prophetess."—Waterland: Sermons, 
vol. ix., ser. 83. 


* sor’-cér-ing, s. [Eng. sorcer(y) ; -ing.] The 
act or practice of using sorcery. 
“His trade of sorcering.”’—Hall: Contemplations ; 
Balaam, 
*sor’-cér-ols, a. [Eng. sorcer(er); -ous.} 
Using sorcery or enchantment; pertaining or 
belonging to sorcery. 


“This sorcerous worker to make hym pope.”—Bale: 
English Votaries, pt. ii. 


sor-cer-y, *sor-cer-ie, *sor-ser-y, 3. 
O.Fr. sorcerie, from sorcier =a sorcerer(q. V.). 
ivination by the aid, or pretended aid o 
evil spirits, or the power of commanding evi} 
spirits ; magic, witchcraft, enchantment. 


“This witch Sycorax, 
For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible, 
nish'd.” Shakesp. - Tempest, i. 2. 


J Up to nearly the middle of the eighteenth 
century, sorcery, or witchcraft (q.v.), was pub 
ishable with death, 


*sord, s. [Swarp.] Sward, turf. 


“T' th’ midst an altar as a landmark stood, 
Rustic, of grassy sord.” Milton: P. L., xi, 438, 


sor-da-va'-lite, s. [After Sordavala, Fin 
land, where found; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger, 
sordawalit.] 

Min,: A massive mineral forming thin 
layers on a basaltic rock, also found with pyr- 
rhotite at Bodenmais, Bavaria. Hardness, 
2°5; sp. gr. 2°53 to 2°58; lustre, like that of 
bitumen ; streak, liver-brown ; colour, grayish 
or bluish-black ; opaque ; fracture, conchoidal, 
Compos.: essentially a silicate of iron and 
magnesia, 


*sor’-des, s. [Lat.] Foulmatter, excretions, 
dregs ; filthy refuse of any kind. 


“* While yet, poor men, their r: ,,sords, and beggary 
sufficiently confute their rare skill."—@auden ; Hiera- 
iilstae , D. 112 (1658). : 


sor’-dét, s. [SorDINz.] 


sordid, a. (Fr. sordide, from Lat. sordidua 
= vile, mean, dirty, from sordes = dirt, filth.] 
*1, Filthy, dirty, foul, gross. 
“The trout is banished by the sordid stream.” 
: Thomson ; Summer, 886. 
2. Vile, mean, base. 
“ Cleave to the world, ye sordid worms,” 
Cowper : Olney Hymna, \xi, 
3, Mean, avaricious, covetous, niggardly. 
“ Motives of avarice had prevailed upon the sordi@ 
mind of Judas.”— Bp, Horsley » Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1%. 
4. Characterized by meanness or avarice. 


“Fi PEL ee and his fortune alike raised him 
above all temptations of a sordid kind.”—Macaulay = 
Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


* sor-did -i-ty, s. 
ness, sordidness. 


“Weary and ashamed of their own sordidity and 
yeahs of life.”—Burton : Anat. of Melancholy, pt. iii., 
ch, xxv. 


(Eng. sordid; -ity.] Mean- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, «© = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


, ip. i. 
a 


sordidly—sorites 


eor-did-ly, adv. [Eng. sordid; -ly.] In a 
sordid manner; meanly, basely, covetously. 


gor’-did-néss, s. (Eng. sordid; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sordid ; 
fithiness, dirtiness, foulness, 


“Providence deters people from sluttishness and 
gordidness, and provokes them to cleanliness."—&ay + 
On the Creation. 


2. Meanness, baseness. 


“Two or three vol. were offered to him [Pelham] by 
such indigent persons for six pence a piece, such is 
the sordidness of ignorance and poverty.” — Wood; 
Athene Oxon., vol. i 


3. Niggardliness, base avarice, 

“To see the venality in its full growth, and surve 
sordidness in 148 complete state of abomination it will 
be necessary to Wie from low to high lifea."—Knozg ; 
Spirit of Despotis 

eor’-dine, sor’-dét, s. [Ital.] 
Music: A mute. (Murs, s., II. 8.) 


sor-di’-n6 (pl. sor-di’-nf), s._ [Ital.) 
Music: A small pocket fiddle, a pochette or 
kit, formerly used for the purpose of giving 
the pitch, &c., at music parties. 


*gor’-dor, s| [Sorprs.] Dregs, 
“ The sordor of civilization, mixed 
With all the savage which man’s fall hath fixed.” 
Byron: The Island, ii. 4 
sor-diin, sor-dd-nd (pl. sor-do-ni), s. 
{Ital.) 

Music: 

1, An old form of wood wind instru- 
ment, having a double reed, with twelve 
ventages and two keys, 

2. A sort of mute for a trumpet. 


3. An organ reed stop of sixteen-feet 
pitch. 


gore, *sor,c., adv.,&s, (AS. sdr = 

painful; sare = sorely ; sér = a sore; 
cogn. with Dut. zeer = sore, sorely ; 
Icel. sdrr = sore, sar =a sore; Sw. 
sir; O. H. Ger. sér= wounded, pain- 
ful; sér=a sore, séro = sorely; Ger. 
sehr = sorely, extremely ; versehren = 
to wound, lit. to make sore; all from 
Teut. base saira = sore.] [Sorry.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Painful; being the seat of pain; tender 
and painful to the touch ; inflamed, as a boil, 
ulcer, or abscess, 


“ His wounds will not be sore.” 
esp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,568. 


2, Tender or pained in the mind ; pained, 
oie or vexed ; feeling aggrieved, galled, 
hurt. 


SORDUN, 


“This unfortunate affair, though it terminated 
without an oie quarrel, left much sore feeling.”~— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, xxi. 


3. Violent, sharp, severe, painful, bitter, 
grievous, heavy. 


“Punished with sore distraction.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 


*4, Violent, fierce, sharp, severe: as, a sore 
fight. 
* 5, Criminal, evil, wrong. 


“*To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for need.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, iil. 6 
B. As adverb: : 


1, With painful violence, severely, griev- 
ously, intensely. 


“So sore 
The griding sword, with discontinuous wound 


Passed through him. Milton: P. L., vi. 328, 
2. Greatly, exceedingly, violently, griev- 
ously. 


“In our hearts we believe, yet our thoughts at 
pe are sore troubled."—Mansel ; Bampton Lectures, 


3. Sorely, sadly. 
‘And sore against his will.” 
Cowper ; John Gilpin, 

C. As subst.: A place in or on an animal 
tbody where the skin and flesh are ruptured or 
bruised, so as to be tender or painful; a painful 
spot on the body, as a boil, an ulcer, &c. 

“'Gainst venomed sores the only sovereign plaster.” 

Shakesp,; Venus & Adonis, 916. 
sore-head, s. One who finds fault with 
the organization or party to which he belongs. 
° 

sore-throat, s. 

Pathol.: Any pain in or affection of the 
throat. 

{| Clergyman’s sore-throat (Dysphonia cleri- 
corwm) is frequently a nervous complaint, con- 
sisting at first only of irritability of the in- 
vesting membrane of the fauces. This is 


succeeded by congestion, inflammation, or 
relaxation of the mucous membrane, enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils, elongation of the uvula, 
with irritation, inflammation, ulceration of 
the mucous follicles, and loss of voice, espe- 
cially towards the evening. It affects clergy- 
men, barristers, actors, singers, and others, 
who have to use their voice much in public. 
In its early stage tonic remedies are required ; 
in a later stage, medicine, rest, and at times 
change of air and scene. 


* sore (1), v.t. (SorE, a.] To make sore, to 


wound, 
“The wyde wound 
Was closed up, as it had not been sored.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I11. xii, 38 


* sore (2), v.i, [Soar.] 


sore, *soare, s. [O. Fr. sor; Fr. saur= 
sorrel, reddish, So named from the colour.] 
(SoRRBL, a] 
1, A hawk of the first year. 
2. A buck of the fourth year. [Soren] 


sore -falcon, * soare-falcon, 3 A 
falcon of the first year. 


* gor-6¢-i-da, s. pl. [Soricrp#.] 
sor-@-di-a, s. pl. [SorEpiuM.] 


sor-é-dif-ér-olis, a. (Mod. Lat. soredi(a), 
and Lat. fero = to bear, to produce} 
Bot. : Bearing soredia, 


sor-é’-di-iim (pl. sor-é’-di-a), s. [Mod. 
Lat., dimin. from sorus (q.V.).] 

Bot. (Pl.): Heaps of powdery bodies lying 
upon any part of the thallus in lichens. The 
bodies of which they consist have been called 
by Link Conidia, and by others Propagula. 


* gore’-hon, * sorn, s. [Irish.] A tax for- 
merly imposed upon tenants in Ireland for 
the maintenance of their lord or his men. 
Its exaction was entirely dependent on the 
will of the lord. [Sorn, v.] 


“They exact upon them all kinds of services: yea, 
and the very wild exactious, coignie, livery, and sore- 
hon. by which they poll and utterly undo the poor 
tenants and freeholders under them.”—Spenser ; State 
of Ireland, 


sor-el, * sér’-ell, s. & a. [A dimin. of sore, 
s.=a buck.] [Sorg, s., 2.) 
A, As substantive: 
1. A buck of the third year, the series being 
a fawn, a pricket, a sorel, a sore. 
2. The colour sorrel (q.v.). 
B. As adj.: The same as SorREL, a, (q.v.). 


sore’-ly, adv. [Eng. sore, a.; -ly.] In @ sore 
manner; grievously, severely, violently, pain- 
fully, exceedingly, intensely. 
“Each bowed him, weeping full sorezy.” 
Longfellow ; Children of the Lord's Supper. 
sore’-néss, s. [Eng. sore, a. ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sore, pain- 
ful, or tender ; painfulness, tenderness. 
mane foot began to swell, and the pain asswaged, 
though it left such a soreness that I could hardly suffer 
the clothes of my bed.”—Temple, 
2. Tenderness of mind; susceptibility of 
mental pain; a state of feeling hurt, pained, 
or aggrieved. 


“He that, whilst the soreness of his late pangs of 
conscience remains, finds himself a little indisposed 
for sin, presently concludes repentance hath had its 
perfect work.”— Decay of Piety. 


sor’-éx, s. [Lat.; cf. Gr. tpaé (huraz)=a 
a mouse, a shrew-mouse. ] 

Zool. & Paleont.: Shrew ; a genus of Soricide 
(q.v.), with numerous species widely dis- 
tributed. They closely resemble the mouse, 
but in reality differ widely from it. They are 
very widely distributed, over North America 
and the Eastern Hemisphere. [SHREw, s., IT.] 
Several fossil species are known from the 
Miocene of the south of France. 


sor’-gho, sor’-go, s. [SorcHuM.] A popular 
re for any plant of the genus Sorghum 
q.V.)- 

sorgho-sugar, s. 

Chem. : Sugar obtained from Sorghum sac- 
charatum. The unripe canes were found to 
contain a mixture of cane-sugar and fruit- 
sugar; but in the ripe plant Gossmany found 
only cane-sugar, and that to the amount of 
9 to 9°5 per cent. 


sor’-ghiim, s. (Mod. Lat., from Fr. sorgo; 
Ital. swrgo ; Low Lat. surgum, surcwm, swricum 
= great millet.] 


Fet.: A genus of Andropogonex, sometimes 
made a synonym of Trachypogon. Infiores- 
cence in panicles, flowers monecious, glumes 
two-flowered, one neuter, the other herma- 
phrodite, the palea of the latter bearded, 
that of the former beardless. Sorghwm vul- 
gare (Holecus Sorghum, Linneus) is the Indian 
or Great Millet, or Guinea Corn. Segoe ey 
It is an annual cane-like cereal, bearing a 
dense head of spikelets, with small corn-like 
seeds. In India it forms with rice and wheat 
the chief staple of the country, but is con- 
sidered heating. Bread, porridge, &c., are 
made from it ; its seeds when crushed consti- 
tute an auxiliary food for cattle, sheep, 
horses, swine, and poultry. It contains 24 
Ee cent, of flesh-forming and 11 per cent. ot 

eat-producing matter. The dry stalks and 
leaves are chopped up for fodder. [CHOLUM, 
JOWAREE.}] It is cultivated also in Bgypt 
and many other parts of Africa, [Doura.] 
S. bicolor is also cultivated in India as a 
cereal; S, saccharatum, the Broom Corn or 
Chinese Sugar-cane, has been introduced into 
India for its saccharine jnice; the grass is 
used for fodder, as are the young leaves of 
8. halepense. 8S. saccharatum, is successfully cul- 
tivated in the United States as a source of 
sugar, but more particularly of molasses, ot 
syrup. 

sor’-go, s, [SorcuHo.] 
sor’-i, s. pl. [Sorus.] 


sor-ig’-i-dee, s. pl. (Lat. sorex, genit. sort- 
(is); fem. pl, adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Zool.: Shrews; a compact family of 
Insectivora, embracing more than half the 
species of the order, from the temperate and 
tropical parts of both hemispheres, except 
South America and Australia. They have 
been divided by A. Milne-Edwards into two 
sections :— 

A. Terrestrial: feet without a border of stiff hairs, 
(a) Teeth white: Anousorex, Diplomesodon, Crocidura. 
(5) Teeth more or less brown or red: Blarina, Sorex. 
B. Amphibious; feet with a border of stiff hairs, 

(a) Feet not webbed : Neosorex, Crossopus, 

(b) Feet webbed: Nectogale. 

2. Paleont.: The family appears first in the 
Miocene, [PLESIOSOSEX.] 


sor-ig’-i-déng, s. [Lat. sorer, genit. sorici(s) 
=a shrew-mouse, and dens = a tooth.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Sparide, of Eocene 
age. 


sor-i-cine, a. (Lat. soricinus, from sore 
(q.v.).] Mouse-like ; resembling a mouse, 


soricine-bat, s. 

Zool.: Glossophaga soricina, a small bat, in- 
habiting the warmer parts of South America, 
feeding chiefly on insects. It is rather more 
than two inches long, including the tail, which 
is enclosed within the interfemoral membrane. 
Fur rusty grayish-brown, paler below. 


sor-if’-ér-olis, a. (Mod. Lat. sori (q.v.); 
Lat. fero= to bear, and Eng. suff. -ows.] 


Bot.: Bearing sori. 


sor-in-dei-a, s. [Name not explained.] 

Bot. :; A genus of Anacardiace, from Tropi- 
cal Africa and Madagascar. Sorindeia n - 
gascuriensis, cultivated in India and the Mau- 
ritius, has drupaceous eatable fruit on the 
stem as well as on the branches, 


sor-1’-tes, s. [Lat., from Gr. cwpeirns (sdreités) 
= heaped up; hence, a heap of syllogisms, 
from owpés (sdros) = a heap.) 

Logic; A series of elliptic syllogisms, i.e., 
syllogisms in which the conclusion of all but 
the last is omitted; a series of syllogisms 
stated in a series of ee ts a so linked 
together that the predicate of each one that 
precedes forms the subject of each one that 
follows, till a conclusion is formed by bringing 
together the subject of the first proposition 
and the predicate of the last. A sorites has 
as many middle terms as there are intermedi- 
ate propositions between the first and the 
last ; and, consequently, it may be drawn out 
into as many separate and independent syllo- 
gisms. There are two forms, the Aristotelian 
and the Goclenian. 


“In the Goclenian Sorites extension is made more 
Fperainen by starting with the premise which has 
he two widest terms; in the common form inten- 
sion predominates, as the narrower terms precede, 
The former descends in extension from the predicate 
of the conclusion; the latter ascends in intension, 
from the subject. The Goclenian form suits deduction 


boil, boy; PdUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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soritical—sortable 


a 


best; the common, or Aristotelian form, indaction. 
The Goclenian descends from law to fact ; the common 
asceuds from fact to law. 
GOCLENIAN SORITES, 

Sentient beings seek happiness, 

All finite beings are sentient, 

All wen are finite beings, 

Caius is a man; 7 

Therefore he seeks happiness, 


ARISTOTELIAN SORITES, 
Caius isa man, 
All men are finite beings, 
All finite beings are sentient, 
All sentient beings seek ha) piness} 
Therefore Caius seeks happiness.” 
Thomason : Outlines of Laws of Thought, § 108. 


gor-it’-ic-al, a. [Eng. sorit(es); -ical.] Per- 
“taining to or resembling a sorites. 


gorn, s. [SoREHON.] 


sorn, v.i. [Sorn, s.] (See extract.) 


“Whenever a chieftain had a mind to revel, he 
came down among his tenants with his followers, by 
way of contempt called in the lowlands ‘giliwittitts, 
and lived on free quarters ; so that ever since, when a 

erson obtrudes himself upon another, stays at his 
Focal and hangs upon him for bed and board, he is 
said to sorn, to be a sorner.”—Macbean. 


sorn’-ar, sorn’-ér, s. [Eng. sorn; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A sturdy beggar; an ob- 
trusive guest ; a vagabond, a vagrant. 

2. Scots Law: One who takes meat or drink 
from others by force or menaces, without 
paying for it. The offence was at one time 
punisliable with death. 


*g6-ror-al, a. [Lat. soror=a sister.) Of 
or pertaining to a sister or sisters ; sisterly. 


*g6-ror-i-al-ly, adv. (Lat. soror=a sister.] 
In a sisterly manner ; like a sister. 


“Taking her sororially by the hand."—7h. Hook; 
Sutheriands. 


* g0-ror’-i-gide, s. [Lat. soror =a sister, 
aud cedo (in comp. ctdo) = to kill.) 
1, The murder of a sister. 
2. A murderer of a sister. 


® gor’-0-rize, v.i. [Formed from Lat. soror 
on analogy of fraternize (q.v.).] To associate 
or consort together as sisters ; to be in com- 
munion or sympathy, as sisters, 


“The Dene ay Bare «+... are sororizing with the 
rustic maidenhoods of their parishes.”—A/ortimer 
Collins: Thoughts in my Garden, ii. 3. 


gso0r-0'-sis, sOr-0’-siis, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. awpds (sdros) = a heap.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: A women’s club or society. 
(U.S. Local.) [Sororrze.]} 

2. Bot.: A kind of collective fruit, consisting 
of a spike or raceme converted into a fleshy 
fruit by the cohesion in a single mass of the 
ovaria and the floral envelopes. Examples: 
Ananassa, Morus, Artocarpus. 


gor’-rage (age as ig), s. [Etym. doubtful, 
perhaps from Fr, swr=above.] The blades 
of green wheat or barley. 


*gor’-rance, s. [Sorance.] Any disease er 
sore in horses, 


#6r’-rel, * sdr’-ell, * sdr’-rell, a. & s. [A 
dimin. from O, Fr. sor (Fr. sawr) = of a sorrel 
colour; sawre = a sorrel horse or colour, from 
Low. Ger. soor= sear, dried, withered ; Dut. 
zoor = sear, withered. Cf. Ital. sauro, soro= 
a sorrel horse.] [Soret, s.] 

A. As adj.: Of a reddish or yellowish- 
brown colour, 
“an hundred fiftie mares, 
All sorreil.” Chapman: Homer; Miad xi. 
B. As substantive: 


1. A reddish or yellowish-brown colour. ~ 


“ His horse was of fiery sorvel, with black feet "— 
Bidney = Arcadia, bk. iii. 


2. A buck of the third year, 


26r’-rel,* sor-ell, s. [O. Fr. sorel (Fr. surelle), 
from Fr. sur ; M. H. Ger. sur = sour.) 

1. Rumex Acetosa, a dicecious plant, having 
the lower leaves sagittate, the upper ones 
sessile, the outer fruiting sepals reflexed, 
the inner enlarged, orbicular, quite entire, 
scarious, tubercled at the base, It contains a 
large quautity of binoxalate of potash. The 
leaves are used as a salad and a potherb, and in 
decoction as a febrifuge. Sheep’s Sorrel (R. 
acetosella) is a plant of much smaller size, and 
different shaped leaves, Both have a pleasantly 
acid taste. 

2. Oxalis Acetosella, [WOOD-SORREL,] 


sorrel-tree, s. (Eusotrys.] 


sorrel-wood, s. 
Bot.: The English name for Ozalis magel- 
lanica. (New Zealand.) 


sor-ri-ly, adv. (Eng. sorry; -ly.] In asorry, 
miserable, or wretched manuer; wretchedly, 
miserably. 


“This fort was but sorrily governed when I was 
there.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1600). 


sor’-ri-néss, * sor-i-nesse, s. (Eng. sorry; 
ness. | 
*1, Sorrow. 


2. The quality or state of being sorry; 
wretchedness, meanness, poorness, 


sor’-row, *sorghe, * sor-ow, * sor-owe, 
*sorwe, s. [A.8. sorg, sorh (genit., dat., & 
accus. sorge); cogn, with Dut. zorg=care, 
anxiety ; Icel. sorg =care; Dan. & Sw. sorg; 
Goth, saurga ; Ger. sorge.} The feeling of un- 
easiness or pain of mind arising from a loss of 
any good, real or supposed, or by disappvint- 
ment in the expectation of good; grief at 
having suffered or experienced evil; regret, 
sadness, mourning. 

“ Sorrows are well allowd, and sweeten nature.” 

Massinger: A Very Woman iii. 4 
sor’-row, *sor-ow, v.i. (Goth. saurgan= 
to grieve.) [Sorrow, s.] To be affected with 
sorrow, grief, or sadness ; to feel sorry ; to be 
sorry ; to feel mental pain from evil ex- 
perienced, done, or feared; to grieve; to be 
sad; to mourn; to lament. 

“* Sorowing moste of all for the wordes whiche he 
spake, that they shoulde se his face no more."—Acts 
xx. (1551.) 

* gor’-rowed, a. [Eng. sorrow ; -ed.]. Accom- 
panied with sorrow ; full of sorrow ; sorrow- 
ful, sad. 

“ And sends forth us to make their sorrowed render.” 
Shakesp. - Timon of Athens, v. 1. 
sdr’-row-ful, * sorgh-ful, * sor-ow-ful, 
*sorweful, a. [A.S. sorg/ul.] 

1. Full of sorrow; feeling or exhibiting 

sorrow ; sad, dejected, depressed. 


“ While sorrowful, but undismay’d, 
The Douglas thus his counsel said,” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii, 29. 


*2. Producing or causing sorrow; sad, 
mournful, pitiable: as, a sorrowful accident. 
* 3, Expressive of grief; accompanied with 
grief. 
“The things that my soul refused to touch are as 
my sorrowful meat.”—J/ob vi. 7. 


sor’-row-ful-ly, * sorwefully, * sor-ou- 
ful-ly, adv. |Kng. sorrowful ; -ly.) Ina sor- 
rowful mauner, so as to produce grief; with 
sorrow. 


“ Meekly and sorrowfully confessing them.”—Sharp: 
Sermons, vol, v., dis. 6 Rs 


sor-row-ful-néss, s. (Eng. sorrowful; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being sorrow- 
ful; grief, sadness, sorrow, dejection, 


* sor’-row-léss, a. [Eng. sorrow, 8. ; -less.] 
Without sorrow ; free from sorrow. 


sor -ry, *soar-ye, *sor-i, *sor-y, *sar-y, 
*gsoor-y, a. [Properly sory with one 7, from 
A.S. sdrig = sad, sorry, trom sér=sore (q.v.).] 
* 1, Melancholy, dismal, mournful, sad. 
“The place of death and sorry execution.” 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 
2. Feeling grief for the loss of some good; 
grieving or pained for some evil experienced, 
done, or feared ; feeling sorrow or regret. (It 

is not ssually so strong a term as sorrowful.) 


“ Au thei ful sory bigunnen ech bi him self to sey: 
Lord wher I am?"— Wycliffe: Matthew xxvi. 2 


a Poor, mean, pitiful, worthless, despic- 
able. 
“A sorry breakfast for my lord protector.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1I., i. 4, 
*sor’-ry, *sor-y, v.i. (Sorry, a.] To 
grieve, 
“Tf he complayne they sory with hym."—Ascham: 
Toxophilus, p. 42. 


sort, * sorte, s. (Fr. sorte=sort, manner, 
fashion, quality, calling; sort=a lot, fate, 
luck, &c., from Lat. sortem, accus. of sors = 
lot, chance, condition, state; Ital. sorta= 
sort, kind ; sorte = fate, destiny.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
* 1: Lot, chance, fate, destiny. 
“ Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas,” 
Chaucer 


: 0. T.. 846, 
2. A kind or species. 


“The average quantity of all sorts of grain im- 
ported.”—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk, iv., ch. v. 


3. A number or collection of individual 


persons or things characterized by the same 
or like qualities ; a cluss or order. 


“The one being a thing that belungeth generall, 
unto all; the other, such as uone but the wiser an 
Fe. judicious sort cau perturm.”—dHooker: Eccles 

‘olity. 


4, A number or collection of things which 
are of the same kind or suited to each other, 
or which are used together ; a set, a suit, 

5. Manner ; form of being or acting. 


“ Flowers, in such sort worn, cay neither be smelt 
nor seen well,”"—Hooker: Eccles, Polity. 


6. Degree of any quality. 


“T have written the more boldly unto you, in some 
sort, as putting you in mind,”"—Aomans xv. 15. 


*7, Condition above the vulgar; rank. 


“T know none of that uate, lady ; there was none 
such in the army of any sort.”"—Shakesp. : Much Ads 
about Nothing, i. L 


* 8. A company or knot of people; a lot, 
gang. 


“T was requested to sunper last Br by a sort of 
gallants.”—Ben Junson: “very Manin his Humour, L & 


II, Print. : Any letter, figure, point, space, 
or quadrat belonging to the compousitor’s case. 


{ 1. Out of sorts: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : Out of order; not in one’s 
usual health ; not very well. 

(2) Print, : Out of type of a particular letter. 

2, To run upon sorts: 

Print.: Work which requires an unusua} 
number of certain kinds; as an index, which 
requires a disproportionate number of capitals. 


sort (1), v.t. & 4. 
A, Transitive: 
* 1. To distribute by lot; to allot to, 


“What cruel fate has sorted us this chance?” 
Sackville & Norton: Ferrex & Porrez, iv. 2. 


2. To separate, as things having like quali- 
ties, from other things, and arrange them 
into distinct and proper classes or divisions ; 
to assort, to arrange. 


“To sort our nobles from our common men.” 
Shakesp.: Heary V., iv. 7. 


* 3. To dispose, to arrange; to reduce to 
order. 

“God sortall!” Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. 

*4, To choose with respect to fitness; to 
select from a number. 


“To sort some gentlemen well skilled in music,” 
kesp. : Two Gentlemes of Verona, iii. 2. 


* 5, To pick out; to fix on. 


“ T'll sort some other time to visit you.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1., i, & 


* 6. To find out; to contrive. 


“T'll sort occasion 
To part the queen’s proud kindred from the king.” 
Shakesp. : Richard J11., it, 2. 


*7, To conjoin; to put together in dis- 
tribution. 


“ For, when she sorts things present with things past, 
And thereby things to come doth oft foresee 
Davies, (Todd.) 


* 8. To adapt, to fit; to make confurmable ; 
to accommodate. 


** Sorts a sad look to her lady's sorrow.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,201 


* 9, To assign, to appropriate. 

10. To correct by stripes; to punish, to 
chastise. (Scotch.) 

* B. Intransitive > 


1, To be joined with others of the same sort. 


“ Nor do metals only sort and herd with metals in 
the earth, and minerals with minerals; but both in 
common together.”— Woodward, 


2. To consort, to associate. 


“* What friends we sort with or what books we read.” 
* Cowper: Tirocinium, 114. 


3. To suit, to fit, to agree, to accord. 


“Tt sorts well witb your fierceness.” 
Shukesp..: Henry V., iv. L 


4, To be fit.or suitable. 


“ When thien it sorts, brave warriors, let’s away.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VIL. eS 


5. To agree; to come to an agreement, 


* sort (2), v.i. [Fr. sortir = to issue.] 
1, To terminate, to issne, to result. 


“Which many times sorteth to inconvenience." 
Bacon: Essays ; Friendship. 


2. To fall out, to happen. 


“Tf it sort not well, you may congeal her.” 
Shukesp. > Much Ado About Nothing, iv. L 


3. To have success, to succeed; to termi- 
nate in the effect desired. 


“The slips of their vines have been brought inte 
Spain, but they have not so7vted to the same purpose 
as in their native country."—Abbot : Descr. af World. 


* sort’-a-ble, a. [Eng. sort (1), v. ; -able.] 
i. Capable of being sorted. 


{Sort, s.] 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rfile, full; try, Syrian. 2», 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


_ 


‘ad 


sortably—sough 
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2, Suitable, befitting. 
Ret ‘eth dal rn A to his disposition or breeding.” 
*sort-a-bly, «adv. 
Suitably, fittingly. 


*gsort-al, a. (Eng. sort, s.; -al.] Pertaining 
to or designating a particular sort. 


“ That idea which the sortal, if I may so call it from 
sort, as I do geueral from genus, name stands for.”"— 
Locke ; Human Understanding, bk, iii., ch. iii. 


*sort-an¢e, s. (Sort (1), v.] Suitableness, 


agreement. 


“ As might hold sortance with his quality.” 
Shukesp, : 2 Henry 1V., iv. 1. 


{Eng. sortab(le); -ly.] 


*sor-ta’-tion, s. [Eng. sort (1), v.; -ation.] 
The act or process of sorting. 


“The final sortation to which the letters are sub- 
Jected.”— Lng. Illust. Magazine, Veb., 1884, p. 294. 


sort’-ér, s. (Eng. sort (1), v. ; -er.] One who 
sorts or arranges things : as, a letter-sorter. 


sor’-tes, s. pl. ([Lat., pl. of sors=a lot.) 
[Sort, s.] A kind of divination by the chance 
selection of a passage in an author's writing, 
frequently practised in ancient times and the 
Mmeilieval ages. One method followed was to 
take up a book, open it at random, and the 
pee touched with the tinger was supposed 
indicate the fortune of the experimenter. 
Another method was to write several passages 
from a favourite author on separate slips of 
paper, place these in an urn, and draw out 
one, aud from its eqntents infer good or evil 
fortune. Such methods of divination were 
known as Sortes Virgiliane or Sortes Homer- 
dew, according to the author chosen. Among 
the Christians of the middle ages the Bible 
was used for a similar purpose, and the pro- 
cess was known as Sortes Biblicw. 


sor’-tie, s. [Fr., fem. of sorti, pa. par. of 
sortir = to, issue, to sally ont; Sp. surtida, 
from surtir ; Ital. sortita, from sortire.] 

Mil.: A sally of troops; the issuing of a 
body of troops from a besieged place to attack 
the besiegers; an outrush of a beleaguered 
garrison. 


* sor’-ti-lége, s. [Fr., from Lat. sortilegium, 
from sors, genit. sortis=a lot, and lego=to 
choose, to select.] The act or practice of 
drawing lots ; divination by drawing lots. 

“T have Sood hope that as the gods in favour have 


directed this sorti/ege, so they will be present and 
propitious unto me."—P, Holland ; Livy, p. 1,183. 


* sor-ti-le’-giois, a. 
pertaining to sortilege. 


“ Horace makes the blood of frogs an ingredient in 
sortilegious charis,”—Daubrez, 


* sor-til’-€Z-Y, s. (Lat. sortilegium.] Sorti- 
lege ; divination by drawing lots. 
“In sortilegies, aud matters of greatest uncertainty, 
there is a settled and preordered course of ettect.”— 
Browne: heligio Medici, § 18 


* gor-ti’-tion, s. (Lat. sortitio, from sortitus, 
pa. par. of sortior = to obtain by lot; sors, 
genit. sortis =a lot.] Selection or appuint- 
ment by lot. 


“The soldiers have parted thy garments, and cast 
lots upon thy seamless coat: those poor spuils cannot 
so much enrich them as glorify thee, whose Scriptures 
are fulfilled by their barbarous sortitions.”"—Bp. Hull: 
Contemplations, bk. iv. 


(SorTILece.] Of or 


*gort’-mént, s. [Eng. sort (1), v.; -ment.] 
1. The act of sorting; distribution into 
classes or kinds ; assortment. 
2, A parcel sorted; an assortment. 
* sort’-¥, a. (Eng. sort, s.; -y.) Of one sort; 
alike. 
“Not quite sorty as to hair.”"—Field, Dec. 12, 1885, 


s6r-iis (pl. s6r’-i), s. [Gr. cwpds (sdros)=a 
heap.) 


Botany (P1.): 

1. The patches of fructification on the 
fronds of ferns. They constitute small heaps 
of minute capsules in most ferns on the backs 
of the fronds. 

2. The groups of spores in the Florideous 
Alge. 


*sorwe,s. (Sorrow, 3.) 
*sorweful, a. (SorrowFrvt.) 


* gdr’-¥, s. [Lat., from Gr. oapy (sdru).] The 
ancient name for sulphate of iron. 


*gor-y,a. [(Sorry.] 


sos-pi-ro, s. [Ital.] 
Music; A crotchet rest; in old music, a 
minim rest, 


808s (1), v.i. & ¢. (Prob, of imitative origin.] 
(Prov.) 


A, Inirans, : To fall at once into a chair or 
seut ; to sit lazily. 
“From wholesome exercise and air 


i 


To sossing in an easy chair, 
Swift: Stella at Woodpark. 


B. Trans.: To throw carelessly ; to toss. 


s0ss (2), v.i. [Gael. sos =a coarse mess or 
mixture.) To make up or prepare messes or 
mixed dishes of food. (Prov.) ; 


80ss (1), s. [Soss (1), v.] (Prov.) 
1, A lazy fellow. 
2. A heavy fall. 


*soss-belly, *sos-belly,a. Heavy, fat. 
“Thon sos-bely swil-bol.”"— Bude: Dict. of Bonner's 
Articles (29.) 
808s (2), s. 
mixture, @ mess ; a dirty puddle, 


80s-té-nti’-to, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: A direction that the note or notes 
of the movement or passage over which it is 
placed are to be held out their full length in 
an equal and steady manner. 


sot, *sote, *sotte, a. & s. [Fr. sot, fem. 
sotte; ef. O. Dut. zot=a fool, a sot; Sp. & 
Port. zote = a blockhead.] 
*A, As adj. : Foolish. 
ine understont that heo is sot."—Ancren Riwle, 


{Soss (2), v.] A heterogeneous 
(Prov.) 


B. As substantive : 

*1. A fool, without its being implied that 
his want of sense arose from over-indulgence 
in liquor ; a stupid person, a blockhead, a dolt. 


“In Egypt oft has seen the sot bow down 
And reverence auine deified baboon.” 
Oldham: Eighth Satire of Boileau, 


2. A person stupefied by excessive drinking ; 
an habitual drunkard, a tippler. 


“Like drunken sots about the streets we roam.” 
Dryden: Pulamon & Arcite, i. 432. 


*g6t, v.t. & i. [Sor, a.] 
A. Trans.: To stupefy, to besot, to in- 
fatuate. 


“ Basilius shall know how thou hast softed his mind 
with falseliood.”—Sidney: Arcadia, bk, iii, 


B. Intrans.: To tipple to stupidity. 
*g0-ta-dé’-an, a. [See def.] Preining to 
or resembling the lascivious verses of Sotades, 

a Greek poet of the third century B.c. 


* $0-tad’-ic, a. & s. [SoTADEAN.] 

A. As adj.: The same as SoTADEAN (q.V.). 
B, As subst.: A Sotadean poem or verse. 

* sote, a. [SwEET.] 

*gote, s. [Sor, s.] 

*soted, a ([(Sorrep.) 

* got-el, a. [Supt Le.) 

* g0-tér-i-0l’-0-ZY, s. (Gr. owrnpia (sdtéria) 
= safety, health, from gwryp (sdtér) = a sa- 
viour, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse. ] 

1. A discourse on health, or the science of 
promoting and preserving health. 


2. The doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
“ Righteousness and sin, soteriology aud hainartiology 
are the fundamental thoug!ts in St. Paul's theological 
system.”—Furrar. St. Paul (pop. ed.), ch. xxvii., § 3. 
* goth, * soth-fast, *soth-ly, &c. [Soorn, 
SooTHFast, &c.) 


*goth-ern, a. (SouTHERN.] 
sdth’-i-ac, sdth’-ic, a. [See def.] Of or 
acta to Sothis, the Dog-star, at whose 


eliacal rising the year was supposed to com- 
mence. 


sothic-period, s. 
Chron. : A period of 1,460 Julian years, 


sothic-year, s. 
Chron. : The Egyptian year of 865 days, 


*goth-saw, s. [Soorusaw.] 


*got-ie, s. [Sor, a.] Foolishness, folly, in- 
fatuation. 
“ To seen a man from his estate 
" Through his sotie effeminate, 


And leue that a man shall dooe,” 
Gower: C. A., vil. 


sot/-ni-a, s. [Russ.] A company or squadroa 
in a Cossack regiment. 


*s6t’-ter-y, s. (Eng. sot; -ery.] Folly. 
“Sotteries and insolencies of some bishopa”™= 
Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 12. 


sot’-tish, a. (Eng. sot, a.; -ish.] 
*1. Foolish, infatuated, besotted, senseless, 
stupid. (Milton: P. L., i. 472.) 
2, Characterized by foolishness or stupidity ; 
stupid, senseless, 


“Scandalous frauds and sottish superstitions,”"— War 
ton: Si ms, Vol, X., 8er, 27. 


3. Dull and stupid with intemperance ; 
given to excessive tippling; drunken; per- 
taining to or arising from drunkenness. 


sot’-tish-ly, adv. [Eng. sottish; -ly.] In a 
sottish manner; like a sot; foolishly, stupidly, 
senselessly. 


“In their monrnful solemnities, they sortishly at 
tributed to the gods the passions belongiug to the 
fruits of the earth.”—Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 608 


*g0t'-tish-mént, s.  [Eng. sottish ; -ment.] 
Sottishness, infatuation. 
“This is imbecillity and sottishment.”—S. Lennard: 
Of Wisdome, bk. i., ch. xxxvi. (1670.) 
s6t’-tish-néss, s. [Eng. sottish; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being sottish; 
folly, stupidity, dulness, infatuation. 


“ Sottishness and dotage is the extinguishing of 
reason in phlegm or cold."—H. More: Mystery of God- 
liness, bk. viii., ch. xiv. 


2, Stupidity from intemperance or drunken- 
ness ; drunken stupidity or habits generally. 
“No sober temperate person can look with any com- 
placency upon the drunkenness and sottishness of his 
neighbour.”—South, 
sotto, a. [Ital., from Lat. subter = under, 
below, beneath.) 
Music: A term signifying below or inferior : 
as, sotto il soggetto = below the subject; sotto 
voce = in an undertone, 


sou, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. sol, sou, from Lat. 
solidus = (a.) solid, (s.) a coin, still preserved 
in the symbols J. s, d.= libre, solidi, denarii.] 
(Souip.] An old French copper coin, twenty- 
four of which made a livre or shilling. The 
name is still popularly given to the five- 
centime piece, twenty of which make a franc, 
but all regular money accounts in France are 
made out in frances and centimes, 


sou-a/-ri, s. (SAovart.] 
sou-bah, s. [Supau.] 
sdu’-bah-dar, s. [Supapar.) 


s6u-bise’, s. [See def.] 
Cook. : A superior onion sauce, said to be 
named by the inventor after the Priuce of 
Soubise. 


sdu-brétte’, s. (Fr.] A waiting-maid ; specif 
in theatricals, a female ina comedy, especially 
a servant-maid, who acts the part of an in- 
trigante; a meddlesome, mischievous young 
woman, 


* sdéuce, s.&v. [Souse.] 


s0u’-chét (¢ silent), s. [Fr.J 
1. Bot.: The roots of Cyperus esculentus. 
2. Cook.: A dish of Dutch origin in which 
fish is served in the water or stock in which 
it is boiled, 


séu-chong’, s. [Chinese = little sprouts.) A 
kind of black tea. 


* goud, a. & s. 
* sou-dan, s. [Sutran.] 


* gsoud-an-ess, * soud-an-esse, s. 
soudan ; -ess.) [SULTANEsS.] 


*souded, a. [0. Fr. souder=to solder (q.v.}.] 
Consolidated, united, confirmed. (Chaucer.) 


sduf’-flé, s. [Fr., from soufler=to puff; 
soufie = a puff, a breath.) 

Cook.: A light kind of pudding made of 
cheese or any kind of farinaceous sulstance, 
and flavoured with fruits, liquenrs, or essences. 
A variety of the souffié is the cheese fondu. 


sotigh (gh as f) (1), s. [Wel. soch =a sink or 
drain.) A drain, a sewer; an adit of a mine. 
(Prov.) / 
“To make any addits or soughs to drain them,”— 
Ray: On the Creation, pt. li. 


(Sourn.] 


(Eng. 


Rm Sco eg eh i ASR Te 0 i la a AAS at ROR ee 
boil, Dd}; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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sough—sound 


aL 


gough (as siif or siigh, the gh guttural) (2), 
*gwough, *swogh, s. [Icel. sugr=a 
rushing sound; cf. A.S. swdégan = to sound, 
to resound ; swég =a sound.] 

1. A murmuring, sighing sound ; a rushing 
or whistling sound, as of the wind ; a deép sigh. 


“From the loch would come the sough of a porpoise, 
or the wild cry of a loon,”—Field, Dec. 12, 1885, 


2. A gentle breeze ; a waft, a breath. 

8. A current rumour ; a report. 

«There's a sough in the country about that six hun- 
dred pounds.”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxi. 

4, A canting or whining way of speaking, 
especially in preaching or prayil.g; the chant 
or recitative peculiar to the old Presbyterians 
in Scotland. (Scotch.) 

To keep a calm sough : To keep silence ; to 
be silent. (Scoitch.) 


gough (as sif or sigh, the gh guttural), 
vi. & t. [SoucH (2), s.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To emit a rushing, whistling, or sighing 
sound, as the wind. 
“Its last despairing wails, shrieking and soughing 
through the lofty fir tops."—Field, Sept. 25, 1886, 
2. To breath, as in sleep. (Scotch.) 
B. Trans.: To utter in a whining or mo- 
notonous tone, 


sought (ough as &), pret. & pa. par. of v. 
(SEEK. ] 


gou-jee, s. [SoosEx.] 


e6u-kar, tsou-car, s. (Hind. sahukar.] 
A native Indian banker or money-lender. 
Sometimes called a Marwadi or Marwari, as 
many native bankers come from the province 
of Marwar, Rajpootana, 


*gouke, v.i. ort. [Suck, v.] 
squk’-ies, souks, s. [Sooxres.] 


goul (1), *saul, *saule, * soule, *sowl, 
*sowle, s. [A.S. sdwel, sdwol, sdwul, sawl, 
sdwie; cogn. with Dut. ziel; Icel. sdla, sal; 
Dan. siel; Sw. sjdl ; Goth. saiwala ; Ger. seele.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as II. 
2. The immaterial part of a beast, when 
considered as governed by and subject to 
human affections ; the seat of life in an animal. 


“ Souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


3. The moral and emotional part of man’s 
nature ; the seat of the sentiments and feel- 
ings, as distinct from intellect. 


“Whom my very soul abhors.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, iv. 3. 


4, The intellectual principle; the under- 
atanding. 
**For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense.” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 856, 

- §. The vital principle; the animating or 
essential part; the essence or quintessence ; 
the chief part. [II. 1.] 

“ He's the very soul of bounty.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, i. 2. 
6. Hence, the inspirer or leader of any 
action or the like; the leader, the heart. 
“Unnamed by Hollinshed or Hall, 
He was the living sow? of all.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 38. 
7. Spirit, courage, grandeur, or any noble 
manifestation of the heart or moral nature. 


“One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soud 
Only the nations shall be great and free.” 
Wordsworth; Sonnet, Sept., 1802. 


*8, Internal, innate or inherent power or 
principle. 
“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil.” __ 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 
9. A spiritual being; a disembodied spirit. 
10. A human being, a person: as, Not a 
aoul knew of his coming. 
11. A familiar compellation of a person, 
usually expressing some quality of the mind. 


“Now mistress Gilpin, careful sowl / 
Had two stone bottles found.” 


fk Cowper : John Gilpin, 
TI. Technically: : 


1. Philos. : The Scholastics, following Aris- 
totle, by soul meant the primary principle 
of life, and held that a plant was endowed 
with a vegetable soul, that brutes and 
man had in addition a sensitive soul, while 
man alone had a rational and immaterial soul. 
They based their proof of the immateriality 
of the distinctively human soul on the power 
of the mind to form abstract ideas, 


* soul (1), v.t. 


2. Script. & Theol.: The word soul is used 
chiefly for ‘‘that spiritual, reasonable, and 
immortal substance in man which is the origin 
of our thoughts, of our desires, of our reason- 
ings, which distinguishes us from the brute 
creation, and which bears some resemblance 
to its Divine Master.” (Cruden.) All Chris- 
tians admit the responsibility of the soul to 
God for the deeds done in the body; and the 
orthodox view—that of the Anglican, Roman, 
and Greek Churches, and of the great dissent- 
ing bodies—is that at the final judgment the 
lot of every soul will be irrevocably fixed, and 
that it will either eternally enjoy the Beatific 
Vision in heaven or share the endless torments 
prepared for the devil and his angels. Two 
other views—both of which have found sup- 
porters in the Church from early ages—are 
coming increasingly to the front: (1) That of 
the Restorationists, of whom there are two 
schools ; (a) the Dogmatic, who assert, and (b) 
those, represented by Archdeacon Farrar, who 
express a hope, that all men will be finally 
saved [RESTORATIONIST, UNIVERSALIST]; and 
(2) the Annihilationists or Destructionists, 
who hold that while the righteous will be for 
ever in a state of bliss, the wicked, after 
receiving the punishment of their sins, will 
be blotted out of existeuce. Origen, with 
Plato, held the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls, which was condemned by a synod 
at Constantinople in 543. [TRANSMIGRATION.] 
Two distinct views have at different times 
found supporters in the Christian Church : (1) 
That the soul is produced by natural genera- 
tion [TRADUCIANISM]; (2) that each soul is 
separately created by God. [CREATIONISM.] 

§ Soul is largely used in composition, 
forming compounds, the meanings of which 
are in general self-explanatory: as, soul-be- 
traying, soul-calming, sowl-cheering, sowl-dead- 
ening, soul-destroying, sowl-eutrancing, soul- 
refreshing, soul-stirring, sowl-vexed, &c. 

¥ Cure of souls: 

Church of Eng.: An ecclesiastical benefice 
in which parochial duties and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments are included, primarily 
vested in the bishop of the diocese, the clergy 
of each parish acting as his deputies. 

* gsoul-bell, s. The passing-bell (q.v.). 

“We call them soul-bells, for that they signify the 
departure of the soul, not for that they help the 

passage of the soul.”—Bp. Hall, 

*soul-curer, s. A physician of souls; 
aparson. (Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iii. 1.) 

* soul-fearing, a. Terrifying the soul; 
appalling. (Shakesp.: King John, ii.) 

* soul-foot, s. The same as SouL-scor 
(q.v.). 

* soul-scot, * soul-shot, s. 

Old Eccles. Law: A kind of heriot or funeral 
duty paid to the church ; a mortuary (q.v.). 

“Tn Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be 

paid, called pecunia sepulchralis et symbolum anime, 
and in Saxon sowl-shot.”—Ayliffe : Parergon. 

*soul-sick, a. Diseased in mind or soul ; 
morally diseased. 


soul (2), sdol, * sowle, * soole, * sowel, 


s. [A.8, sufol, sufel, sufl = broth, pottage, any- 
thing eaten as a relish with bread ; Icel. sujl ; 
Dan. suul ; Sw. sofvel.] Anything eaten as a 
relish with bread, as butter, cheese, milk, &c. 
“‘T ne have neyther bred ne sowel.” Havelok, 1,141. 


{Sout (1), s.] To imbue or 
endow with a soul or mind. 


“The gost, that from the fader gan procede, 
Hath souled hem withouten any drede.” 
‘haucer: OC. 7, 15,799. 


*gdul, sdui (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful; per- 


haps from sowl (2), s., or from Fr. souler = to 
satiate.] To afford suitable sustenance; to 
give a relish. 


“Bread and weldings souling well.” 
Warner. ( Webster.) 


g0u-1a/-mé-a, s. [From soulamion, the name 


of the tree in the Moluceas.] 


Bot.: A genus of Polygalacese (Lindley) of 
the Simarubacee (Treas. of Bot.). Sepals 
three, stamens six; fruit heart-shaped, two- 
celled, two-seeded. Only known species, 
Soulamea amara, a tree with obovate leaves 
and small axillary spikes of small green 
flowers, growing in the Moluccas and the 
Feejee Islands. All parts of the tree, espe- 
cially the roots and fruit, are intensely bitter, 
and are used in fever, cholera, and pleurisy. 


* soul-der, s. [Sotprr.] 


* gsoul-dier, s. [SoLprer.] 


souled, a. (Eng. soul (1), s.; -ed.] Furnished 
or endowed with a soul, 1nind, or spirit; in- 
stinct with soul or feeling. (Chiefly in eom- 
position, as high-souwled, noble-souled, &c.) 
Oe thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely 
Should've the prizes they had gained before ?” 
Dryden, (Todd.} 
soul’-léss, a. (Eng. sowl (1), s. ; -less.] 
1. Destitute of a soul ; without life; dead. 


“A conqueror of lifeless and soulless things."—Cud~- 
worth; Intell. System, p. 823. 


2, Without greatness or nobleness of mind; 
senseless, unfeeling. 

**A soulless toy for tyrant's lust.” 
3. Dull, spiritless. 


“Students find its literature, and above all its 
pen el and uninspired.”—St, James's Gazette, 
'e ), ; 


Byron : Giaour. 


*goun, s. [Sounn, s.] 


sound, * sond, * sounde, a. & adv. [A.S. 
sund, cogn. with Dut. gezond; Sw. & Dan, 
sund ; Ger. gesund. Perhaps connected with 
Lat. sanus = whole, sound, sane (q.v.). } 

A. As adjective: 
1, Whole, unimpaired, unhurt, unmutilated; 
not lacerated, hurt, or damaged. 


“Thou... bleed’st not; speak’st; art sounds” 
Shakesp. :; Lear, iv. 6. 


2, Free from imperfection, defect, or decay ; 
not defective ; whole, undecayed. 


“ Look that my staves be sound.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT., v. 8. 


3. Healthy; not diseased; having all the 
organs and faculties in a perfect state ; hearty, 
robust, strong. 


“To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man.” Shakesp.: Lear, ii. 4 


4, Founded on truth; strong, valid, firm, 
solid. 


“Thy counsel's sound.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 


5. Founded on right or law; valid, legal; 
not defective ; indisputable; that cannot be 
overthrown or disputed : as, a sound title. 


6. Right, correct, orthodox; free from error. 


“Hold fast the form of sownd words, which thou 
hast heard of me.”—2 Timothy i. 18. 


* 7, Honest, honourable, upright, virtuous, 
blameless. 
“‘ Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIL., iii. 2. 
8. Solvent: as, The firm is sownd. 
9. Fast, deep, profound, unbroken, undis- 
turbed, heavy. 
* This sleep is sound, indeed.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 8. 
10. Heavy, lusty ; laid on with force; severes 
as, a sound thrashing. 
* 11, Clear, shrill, 
“ Thy small pipe is as the maiden’s organ,” 
Shrill and sound.” Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, 1.4 
B. As adv. ; Soundly, heartily, fast, 
“ Let the fairies pinch him sound.” 
akesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, tv, & 
sound - headed, a. Having a sound, 
clear head or inind. 


sound - hearted, a. Straightforward, 
trustworthy, upright. 


sd6und (1), * son, *soun, *soune, * sown, 

* sownd, * sowne, s. [Properly sown, the 
d being excrescent, as in round for roun (te 
whisper), &c.; Fr. son = a sound, from Lat. 
sonum, accus. of sonus =a sound; Sansc. 
svand.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as IT. 

“The nature of sownds hath, in some sort, been im 

quired.”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 114. 

2. A particular manner of striking the ear, 

so as to produce a certain effect. 
“ And these his accents had a sownd of mirth.” 
Byron: Oorsuir, ii. 13. 

3. Noise without sense or signification ; 

empty noise; noise and nothing else. 
“To be words, unprofitable sounds.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,017. 

II, Physics & Physiol. : Sound is properly con- 
sidered under a twofold aspect--(1) the effect 
produced when the brain takes cognizance of 
sensations excited in the auditory nerve, and 
(2) a phenomenon actually produced in nature 
by a sounding body when the particles of that 
body are in such a state of vibration as to 
make an impression on normal auditory 
nerves. This would exist, even if no living 
being were possessed of a sense of hearing, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #», co = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


sound—sounding 
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and some of the effects of sound-waves would 
still be observable ; for instance, the shatter- 
ing of windows by the impact of sound-waves. 
When a sonorous body is struck, or an ex- 
plosion takes place, or a person speaks, a 
suund-wave is propagated by molecular mo- 
tion, the particles of the air moving forward, 
each impinging on that immediately before it, 
snd then rebounding, till those which fill the 
cavity of the ear are finally driven against the 
tympanic membrane, the vibration of which 
is transmitted to the auditory nerve, and 
thence to the brain, which takes cognizance 
of the sensation. By this alternate movement 
of advance and rebound the air is alternately 
aondensed and rarefied, and the length of a 
sound-wave is measured from condensation to 
condensation, just as in water the length of a 
wave is measured from crest to crest. Solids, 
when they possess elasticity, are better con- 
ductors of sounds than gases or liquids. This 
fact is known experimentally to savages, who 
place their ears to the ground to detect the 
approach of an enemy, and has been utilized 
in medicine in the construction of the stetho- 
scope (q.v.). [For the rate of sound, see 
Acoustics.] Sound radiates from a sounding 
body in all directions in straight lines, and 
diminishes in intensity in inverse proportion 
to the square of the distance. Sound-waves 
may be reflected, refracted, and inflected. By 
reflection they produce echoes [Ecuo], by re- 
fraction they may be converged on any given 
spot, and by inflection they bend round solid 
obstacles. Tyndall (On Sownd, p. 23) notes a 
striking instance of their inflection when the 
powder magazine at Erith exploded in 1864. 
‘The village was some miles distant from the 
magazine, yet every window in the church, 
back and front, was bent inwards, the build- 
ing being, so to speak, clasped by a girdle of 
iutensely-compressed air, Sounds are classi- 
fied as musical sounds and noises, a musical 
sound depending upon a succession of impulses 
ata regular rate, the pitch of the note rising 
with the rapidity ; it will also be readily un- 
derstood how greater rapidity must shorten 
the sound-wayve, the air when rebounding from 
one compression being more quickly again 
eompressed by the succeeding impulse. The 
human ear is limited in its range of hearing 
musical sounds. If the vibrations are less 
than sixteen per second the separate shocks 
are perceived, if they exceed 3,800 per second 
consciousness of sound ceases. [ACOUSTICS.] 


sound-board, s. 

i. A wooden screen placed behind a pulpit, 
for the purpose of reflecting the preacher's 
voice; or over it, to prevent the sound from 
ascending. } 

2. Carp.: Deadening; a partition or an 
additional division between two apartments 
to prevent the propagation of sound from one 
to the other. 

3. Music: 

(1) A piece of resonant wood placed behind 
the strings of a pianoforte for the purpose of 
increasing the power of the sounds. 

(2) The upper surface-board of a wind-chest 
in an organ, that chamber of air into which 
the feet of the pipes are placed. 

“ As in an organ from one blast of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the sownd-board breathes,” 
Milton: P. L., i, 708. 

sound-boarding, s. 

Build. : Short boards, disposed transversely 
between the joists, to hold the pugging which 
prevents the transmission of sound. 


sound-bow, s. That part of a bell on 
which the clapper strikes. The sound-bow is 
the point of the greatest thickness, and is 
considered as unity in stating the proportions 
of the bell. 


sound - figures, s. pl. 
FIGURES. | 


sound-_post, s. A sounding-post (q.v.). 
sound-wave, s. [Sounp, II.] 


g@6und (2), * sounde, * sund, s. [A.8. sund 
(1) a swimming, (2) power to swim, (3) a strait 
of the sea; cogn. with Icel., Dan., Sw., & 
Ger. sund. Cf. Icel. suwnd-magi (lit. sound-maw) 
= the swimming-bladder of a fish.] 


1, A narrow passage of water, as a strait 
between a mainland and an island, or a strait 
connecting two seas, or connecting a sea or 
lake with the ocean. 


“Togo farther up the sound, and come back along the 
west shore."—Cook » Second Voyage, bk. iv., ch. ls 


[Sonorous- 


2. The swimming: or air-bladder of a fish. 
(Cop-sounDs. ] 


3. A name for the Cuttle-fish (q.v.). 


Sound-dues, s. pl. The sea-toll or dues 
formerly collected at Elsinore on all vessels 
passing the Sound between Denmark and 
Sweden. 


sound (3), s. [Fr. sonde=a sounding-line, a 
probe.] [Sounp (8), v.] 
Surg.: An instrument for exploring the 
cavities of the body. [LirHoTromy-sounD, 
PROBE, s., 1.] 


*s6und (1), *sounde, *soune (1), 2.1. 
{Sounp, a.) To become sound ; to be cured 
or healed ; to heal, 

“Th SuER gyrte with many a wound 


That likely are never for to sownd.” 
Lydgate: Complaint of Bluck Knight. 


sdéund (2), * soune (2), * soun-en, sowne, 


v.i.& t. [Fr. sonner, from Lat. sono, from 
sonus =a sound (q.v.); Sp. sonar; Ital. 
suonare.]) 


A, Intransitive: 

1. To make a sound or noise; to utter or 
emit a voice ; to cause an impulse of the air 
that shall strike the organs of hearing with a 
particular effect. (1 Corinth. xv. 52.) 


2. To play on an instrument; to cause an 

instrument to give out a noise. 
“O baggepipe wel coude he blowe and soune.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 567, (Prol.) 

* 3. To be conveyed by or in sound ; to be 
spread or published. 

“From you sounded out the word of the Lord.”— 

1 Thessal. i. 8. 

4, To seem or appear when uttered; to ap- 

pear or convey an impression on narration. 


“The praises which he knew that he had not de- 
served sounded to him like reproaches,”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxii, 


* 5. To tend. 
“Done anie thing sounding to the breach of the 
same,.”—Holinshed: Hist. Scotland ; Feritharis. 
* 6. To be consonant or in accord ; to har- 
monize. (Followed by to, unto, or into.) 
** As fer as souneth into honestee.” 
Nm Chaucer: QO. T., 18,590. 
B. Transitive : 
1. To cause to make or emit a noise; to 
play on. 
“ Sound all the lofty instruments of war.” 
Shakesp..: 1 Henry 1V., Vv. 2. 
2. To utter audibly; to express or pro- 
nounce : as, To sownd a note with the voice. 


3. To order or direct by a sound ; to give a 
signal for by sound or noise. 
“Our author seems to sound a charge.”—Dryden : 
Virgil; Aimeid. (Dedic.) 
4, To spread or celebrate in sound or report ; 
to spread abroad, to publish, to proclaim. 
* 5, To declare, to tell, to describe. 
“ No words can that woe sound,” 
akesp.: Romeo & Juliet, tii, 2 
* 6. To signify, to mean, to import. 
“‘In Hebrew it sownds ‘nakedness of aught, or any 
real nakedness.’"—Milton : Of Divorce, 
¥ To sound in damages; To have the essen- 
tial quality of damages. (Said of an action 
brought, not for the recovery of any specific 
thing, as replevin, debt, &c., but for damages 
only, as trespass.) 


sdéund (3), *sownde, v.t. & 4. (Prob. from 

Fr. sonder=to sound, try, prove, search the 
depth of, from a supposed Lat. subundo = to 
submerge, from swh = under, and uwnda=a 
wave. But Skeat also points out that the 
Sp. sonda means not only a sounding-line, but 
also a sound or channel [Sounp (2), s.], and 
that the Fr. sonder was probably taken from 
the Scandinavian sund=a sound; cf. A.S8. 
sund-gyrd, sund-line = a sounding-rod or line.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 1. 


2. Fig.: To try, to examine ; to discover or 
endeavour to discover, as something concealed 
in the depth of another’s breast; to search 
out the intention, opinion, will, or desires of; 


to probe. 
“His Holiness, however, on being sownded on the 
subject by the Spanish Ambassador in Rome, de- 


clined.”"—Lvening Standard, Oct, 3, 1885, 

II, Technically : 

1. Naut.: To measure the depth of; to 
fathom ; to try or test the depth of water in, 
and the quality of the bottom of, as of the 
sea, by sinking a plummet or piece of lead 
attached to a line on which are marked the 


s6und age (age as i), s. 


séund-6r (1), s. 


number of fathoms, The lead is elongated, 
has an eye at oneend to receive the line, and 
a cavity, which is partially filled with an 
arming dtallow), at the other, to which the 
ground, especially if it be sand, shells, or tine 
gravel, adheres when the lead strikes the 
ground, Numerous contrivances are employed 
for ascertaining the nature of the bottom. 
The form generally used in the British service 
consists ofa strong tube with upwardly open- 
ing valves, which admit the mud or sand 
composing the bottom when the sinker strikes, 
but are closed by gravity during the upward 
movement, 

2. Surg,: To examine any cavity in the 
body by means of a sound. Also used of 
external examination by means of a stetho- 
scope or by percussion. 

B, Intrans.: To use the line and lead in 
order to ascertain the depth of the water. 

“They sounded again, and found it fifteen fathoms.” 
—Acts xxvii. 28. 

* sound, v.i. 


* s6und’-a-ble, a. (Eng. sownd (2), v.; -able.] 
Capable of being sounded. 


(Swoon.] 


(Eng. sound (8), 
vy. ; -age.] Dues for sounding. 


*sounde, v.t. (Sounn (1), v.] 


(Eng. sound (2), v.3 -er.] 
One who or that which sounds; specif. in 
telegraphy, a device used instead of a 
register, the communications being read by 
sound alone. It consists of an electro-magnet 
with an armature having a lever attached; 
the movement of the armature, as it is at- 
tracted by the electro-magnet or withdrawn 
by a spring, is limited by two stops, between 
which the end of the lever plays, and by the 
striking of which the sound is produced. 


sound’-ér (2), s. [Sw1nr.] 
1. A herd of wild swine. 


“We had just about finished eating, when a large 
sounder ot pig—not less than twenty of all sizes 
headed by a big boar—broke out of the jungle about 
eighty paces from us.”—Field, April 4, 1885, 

* 2, (See extract). 


“ A sounder (i.e., in the language of the period, a 
boar of only two years old) had crossed the track of 
the ‘proper object of the chase.”—Scott: Quentin 
Durward, ch, ix. 


s6und’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [SounD (2), v.} 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Lit.: Causing sound; making a noise; 
sonorous, resonant. 


“YT am become as sounding brass, or a tink 
cymbal."~-1 Corinthians xiii. 1. ne 


2. Having a magnificent or lofty sound; 
high-sounding, bombastic. 


“ Keep to your subject close in all you say; 
Nor for a sounding senteuce ever stray.” 
Dryden; Art of Poetry, i, 


C. As subst. : The act of emitting or causing 
a sound or noise, 
sounding-board, s. 


sounding-post, s. 

Music: A post set beneath the bridge of a 
violin, violoncello, &c., for propagating the 
sound to the body of the instrument. 


(SounD-BOARD.] 


soéund’-ing (2), pr. par.,a., & s. (SounD (3), v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of one who sounds; the act of 
mG Ohba: the depth of water with a lead 
and line. 


2. Naut. (Pl.): The depths of water in 
rivers, harbours, along shores, and even in 
the deep seas, which are ascertained by the 
operation of sounding. Also a place or part 
of the ocean where the bottom can be reached 
with the deep-sea line; also the kin& of 
ground or bottom which the line reaches. 
[Ocran, A. 1.] 

“The soundings which he gets from his deep-sea 
lead . .. enable him to declare the position of his 
craft, even in the thick "—Daily Tele- 
graph, March 2, 1887, 

{| (1) In sowndings: So near the land that 

the deep-sea line will reach the bottom. 

“We continued this course till the following night, 
and then frequently brought to, to try if we were in 
soundings.”"—Anson - Voyages, bk. iii., ch. vi. 

(2) To strike soundings: To find bottom with 

the deep-sea line. 


est weather.” 


DO, béy ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
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sounding-bottle, s. A vessel employed 

for drawing up water from considerable depths 

in the sea, for examination and analysis. It 

frequently contains a thermometer for ascer- 
taining temperatures below the surface, 


sounding-lead, s. 
Naut. : The weight used at the end of a line 
in sounding. [Leap (2), s., II. 6.] 


sounding-line, s. 
Naut.: The line which holds the sounding- 
lead. 


sounding-rod, s. 

Naut.: A graduated iron rod, used for 
ascertaining the depth of water in the well on 
board ship. 


* g6und’-léss(1),a. [Eng. sownd (1), s. ; -less.] 
Having no sound ; noiseless, silent. 


““With a soundless step the foot of Evangeline fol- 
owed.” Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 8. 


* g6und -léss (2), * sound-lesse, a. [Eng. 
sound (3), v.; -less.] Incapable of being 
sounded or fathomed ; unfathomable. 

‘‘ While he upon your soundless deep doth ride.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 80. 
soundly, adv. [Eng. sound, a. ; -ly.] 
1. In a sound manner; heelthily, heartily. 
2. Without flaw, defect, or imperfection. 


3. Truly, correctly ; with sound judgment ; 
without fallacy or error; rightly. 

4, Firmly : as, a doctrine sowndly established. 

*5, Thoroughly, satisfactorily, completely, 
perfectly. 


* Effect this business soundly.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, iii. 


6. Fast, deeply: as, To sleep sowndly. 

7. Severely, lustily; with heavy blows; 
smartly. , 

“ Villain, I say, knock me here soundly.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, i. 2 
s6und’-néss, s, (Eng. sound, a; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being sound or 
unimpaired ; healthiness ; sound condition or 
state. 

“A man would wish in the first place to enjoy 
vigour of limbs aud soundness of constitution.”— 
Seurch : Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. ii, ch. xxxiv. 

2. Freedom from flaw, defect, imperfection, 

or decay : as, the soundness of timber. 

8. Truth, rectitude; freedom from error or 
fallacy ; correctness. 

“‘T will not answer for the acuteness, much less for 
the soundness of his distinction."—Waterland : Works, 
viil. 238, 

4, Firmness, validity, strength, 

truth 

“This presupposed, it may stand then very well 
with strength and soundness of reason, even thus to 
answer.’—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

5. Severity, smartness: as, the sowndness 
of a thrashing. 


* goune (1), 2.7. 
* goune (2), v.i, & t. [Sounp (2), v.J 


soup, s. [Fr. soupe =a sop, pottage, or broth; 
cogn. with O. Dut. sop, zop=broth; soppe, 
zoppe =asop; Sw. soppa=a sop; Ger. suppe; 
Dan. suppe. Allied to sup (q.v.). ] 

1. A kind of broth or food made generally 
by boiling flesh of some kind in water with 
various other ingredients, Soups are of 
numerous varieties : as, gravy-sowp, hare-soup, 
turtle-soup, &e. 

“Let the cook daub the back of the footman’s new 
livery ; or, when he is going up with a dish of soup, 
let her follow him softly with a ladle-full,”—Swist: 
Directions to Servants. 

2. A sup; a sip or small quantity; also, a 
considerable quantity of any thin food. 
(Scotch.) 

¥ Portable soup: A sort of cake formed of 
concentrated soup, freed from fat, and, by 
long-continued boiling, from all the putres- 
cible parts. 


soup-house, s. A soup-kitchen. 


soup-kitchen, s. <A public establish. 
ment, supported by voluntary subscriptions, 
for preparing and supplying soup to the poor 
either gratis or at a nominal charge, 


soup-maigre,s. [Fr.) Thinsoup, made 
chiefly from vegetables, a little butter, and 
some spices, 


soup-ticket, s. A ticket given to poor 
persons, entitling them to receive soup at a 
soup-kitchen (q.v.). 


solidity, 


[Sounp (1), v.] 


soundless—sourdine 


{Etym. doubtful.] To breathe 
(Camden.) 


*gsdup (2), v.t. [Sup, v.] 


*sdup (3), v.i. [SwEEP, v.] To sweep or pass 
by with pomp. 
“ He vaunts his voice upon an hired stage, 
« With high-set step and princely carriage, 
Now souping in side robes of royalty.” 
i Bishop Hall: Satires, i, 8. 
*soupe, v.i. 


(Sup, v.] 
*gouper (1), s. 


t+sdup’-ér (2), s. [Eng. soup; -er.] A name 
formerly applied in contempt, in Ireland, to 
a Protestant missionary, or Scripture-reader, 
or to aconvert from Popery, from the fact 
that the missionaries, especially in Connaught, 
were said to assist their work by the distribu- 
tion of soup to the poor. [SwADDLER.] 


sdu’-ple (1), a. [Fr.] Supple, active, athletic, 
flexible. [SuppLe.] 
“Od, ance I gat a wee souple yestreen, I was as 
yauld as an eel.” —Scott- Antiquary, ch. xi 
sdu-ple (2), s. [Swrete.] 
1. The part of a flail that strikes the grain ; 
a swiple. 
2. A piece of wood used as acudgel. (Scotch.) 


soup’-¥y, a. (Eng. soup; -y.] Like soup; 
having the appearance or consistence of soup. 


*sdup (1), v.t. 
out, as words, 


(Suprer.] 


sour, *soure, *sower, *sowre, a. & s. 
[A.S. sur; cogn. with Dan. zwur ; Icel. surr; 
Dan. suur; Sw. sur; O. H. Ger. sir; Ger. 
sauer; Wel. sur; Lith. swrus = salt; Russ. 
surovutt =raw, coarse, harsh, rough.) [Sor- 
REL, 5.] 

A, As adjective: 
1. Having an acid or sharp taste ; sharp to 
the taste ; acid, tart. 


“‘ Por wailed wine and meates thou had tho, 
Take mouled bread, pirate, and sider souze.” 
Chaucer: Complaynte of Cresside, 


2. Crabbed, morose, sullen; harsh of tem- 
per; austere, sullen. 


‘*He hath been heavy, sour, sad.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, v. 


*3, Gloomy, dismal, sad. 


“ Speak sweetly, though thy looks be sour.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard II., iii. 2 


4, Expressive of discontent, displeasure, 
dissatisfaction or peevishness ; peevish, cross, 
sharp. 


“The lord treasurer often looked on me with a sour 
countenance,”"—Swift. (Todd.) 


* 5, Bitter to the feelings, afflictive, hard to 
bear, distasteful. 


“ Let me embrace thee, sour adversity.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry V1., iii. 1. 


6. Spoilt by keeping, as milk; rancid, musty. 
7. Cold and unkindly, as sour land. 
B. As subst. : A sour or acid substance. 


“ The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 867. 


{| Sour grapes: A term applied to things 
despised, or rather which one affects to 
despise, because they are out of reach. The 
allusion is to Hsop's fable of ‘The Fox and 
the Grapes.” 

sour-clover, 8. 

Bot. : Oxalis Acetosella, 

sour-crout, sour-krout, s. (Savzr- 
KRAUT.) } 


sour-dock, s. Sorrel (Rumew Acetosa), 


*sour-dough, s. Leaven. (Wycliffe: 
Matthew xiii. a re: 


*sour-eyed, a. Having a cross, sour, or 
sullen look. 

sour-gourd, », 

Bot.: (1) Adansonia Gregorit, a species from 
the north of Australia (Treas. of Bot.) ; (2) 4. 
digitata (Loudon). 

sour-gum, s. [BLAck-cum.} 


sour-kettle, s, A vessel used in souring 
bleached cloth. 


eour-krout, s. 


sour-milk, s. 
milk (q.v.). 


sour-sauce, s. [Sornet (1).) 


gour-sop, s. 
1. Ord. Lang.: A cross, sour, 
person. 


[SAUPRKRAUT.) 
A local name for butter. 


crabbed 


2. Bot.: The fruit of Anona muricata and 
the tree itself. The latter grows in the 
West Indies, and is of small size, resembling 
the bay, with yellow flowers having an un- 
pleasant smell. The fruit hasa thin, yellowish- 
green skin, covered with weak prickles. The 
pulp is as white as milk, partly of a sweet 
partly of a pleasantly acid taste. 


sour-tree, sour-wood, s. 
TREE, ] 


sdar, v.t. &i. [Sour, a.] 
A, Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To make sour, acid, or tart ; to cause to 
have a sour taste. 
ahidbastn S oPDLead ranch Ct aaa a 
2. To make harsh, cold, or unkindly. 


3. To make sour, harsh, or peevish in tem- 
per; to make cross, discontented, or crabbed. 

iy ... lay a heavier burthen on themselves. 

than they will be able to bear, at least without sowring’ 
their temper.”—Secker: Sermons, vol. ii.; ser. 23, 

*4, To make uneasy or disagreeable ; to 

embitter. 
“To sour your happiness I must report 
The queen is dead.” Pe 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, v. & 
*5. To cause to look gloomily; to cloud. 
“ Adonis... 
Souring his cheeks, cries Fie! no more of love!" 
Shakesp,: Venus & Adonis, 185. 

6. To macerate as lime, and render fit for 
plaster or mortar. 

II. Bleaching : To subject to the operation 
of souring (q.v.). 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To become sour or acid; to acquire a 
sour, tart, or pungent taste. 


“Used in milk it has the effect of preventing the 
faintest approach of souring, for at least a week, in 
the hottest of weather,”"—Sheldon: Dairy Farming, 
p. 314, 

*2. To become sour, sullen, crabbed, or 

peevish. 


(SornrEL- 


: “She soured 
To what she is: a nature never kind.” 
Tennyson: Walking to the Mail, 88. 


source (1), * sours, * sourse, s. [0. Fr. 
Sorse, surse, sorce, surce (Fr. source), fem. of 
sors, pa. par. of sordre (Fr. sourdre) = to rise, 
from Lat. surgo.] [Surat.] 
1, The spring or fountain-head from which 
a stream of water proceeds; any collection of’ 
water within or upon the surface of the earth 
in which a stream originates. 


“ All rivers have their source either in mountains 
or elevated lakes ; and it.is in their descent from these- 
that they acquire that velocity which maintains their: 
future current.”—Goldsmith: Animated Nature, vol.i., 
ch, xiv. 

2. The spring from which anything flows. 
“The flouds doe gaspe, for dryed is their sowrse.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Nov. 
3. The first cause, origin, or original ; one 
who or that which gives rise to or originates. 
anything. 

“If there is any one English word, which is now 
become virtually literal, iu its metaphorical applica- 
tion, it is the word source. Whois it that ever thought 
of a spring or fountain of water, in speaking of God 
as the source of existence ; of the sun as the source of 
light and heat, of land as one of the sowrces of national 
wealth ; or of sensation and reflection, as the only 
sources (according to Locke) of human knowledge ;. 
propositions which it would not be easy to enunciate- 
with equal clearness and conciseness in any other~ 
manner ?”—Stewurt ; Philosophy, p, 203 


sdure¢e (2), s. [Souss (2).] 


* source, * sourse, v.i. [SouRcE (I), s.] To: 
spring. . 
“Tmmunities sowrcing from him.”—Nashe - Lenten 
Stuffe, 


*sdurde, *sourd-en, v.1. (Fr. sourdre, from. 
Lat. surgo.) [Source.] To rise, to spring, to- 
issue ; to have its source or origin. 

“But to all this was the towne of Gaunt repugnaunt. 
in so moche y* mortall warre beganne to gowrde atwene 
ye sayd and the town of Brugys and other.” —Fabyan: 
Chronycle; Car. V. (an. 3). ; 

sour’-dét, s. [Fr., from sowrd = deaf; Lat. 
surdus.] 4 * 

Music: The same as SORDINE (q,V.) 


sour-dine’, s. [Fr.] 

Music: 

1, A mute; a sordine (q.v.). 

2. A stop on the harmonium, which by 
limiting the supply of wind to the lower half’ 
of the instrument, enables the performer te 
play full chords piano, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camol, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, m, eo =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


souring—southeast 
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s6ur’-ing, s. (Sour, v.] 

1, Bleaching : A part of the process in which 
the goods, having been previously placed in a 
solution of chloride of lime, are exposed to a 
dilute solution of sulphuric acid, which sets 
free the chlorine and whitens the cloth. It 
also neutralizes the alkalis which have been 
used in previous treatment of the cloth. 


2. Hort.: Acrab-apple. (Prior.) 
sour -ish, * s6wr’-ish, a. [Eng. sour, a.; 


-ish.] Somewhat sour; rather sour or tart. 


“The colour of that in the comb in the hive, but 
not so dry, and having a sowrish smell."—Burroughs : 
Pepacton, p. 173. 


eae * gsower-ly, adv. [Eng. sour, a.; 
= Y 

1, In a sour manner; with acidity or tart- 

ness. 

2. With peevishness or acrimony; tartly, 

peevishly. 

3. In a sullen, morose manner; bitterly, 

sullenly. 
“ To this replied the stern Athenian prince, 
And sourly smiled.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 308. 
sdéur’-néss, * soure-nes, * soure-nesse, 
8s. (Eng. sour; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being sour; tart- 

ness, acidity. 

“ And as thou couldest not see leauen though thou 
brakest vp a loafe, except thou smelledst or tastedst 
the sourenes.”—T'yndail : Workes, p. 225. 

2. Asperity ; harshness of temper ; crabbed- 
ness, sullenness, moroseness. 

“It takes off the sourness and moroseness of our 


pee een makes us affable and courteous,”—Sharp 
» Vol. i., ser. 2. 


sour’-dck, s. (Sour, a.] Sorrel (1). (Scotch.) 
*gours, * sourse, s. [SouRce.] 


* dus (s silent), s. (Prop. the pl. of sou (q.v.), 
but frequently used as a singular.] A sou. 


“Not a sous to save me from gaol.”—Arbuthnot: 
Hist. John Bull, xvi. 1. 


adéuse (1), *souce, *sowce, *sowse, 
* sowsse, s. & adv. [A doublet of sauce 
(a.v.).] 
A. As substantive : 
1. Pickle made with salt ; sauce, 
2, Anything steeped or preserved in pickle; 
espec., the ears, feet, &c., of swine pickled. 


“Sending the king woord that he had prouided at 
his brothers manor, against his coming, good plentie 
of souse & pow neat.’ —Holinahed : Hist. Eng., 
bk. viii, ch. vii. 


* 3, The ear, in contempt. 
4, A plunging into water; a drenching with 
water. 
5; A violent attack or falling upon, as of a 
bird on its prey ; a violent blow. 
“The hawk gives it a souse that makes it to rebound.” 
/ Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 20. 
* B. As adv. : With sudden violence ; slap. 
“ And, looking full on every man they meet, 
Run souse against his chaps.” 
Young: Epistles to Mr. Pope, 
suse, * souce, * sowce, * sowse, 2.2. & i. 
[Soussg, s.] 
A, Trunsitive: 
1, To steep in pickle ; to pickle, 
“ Kill swine, and souse ‘em, 
And eat 'em when we have bread.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Prophetess, 1, & 
2. To plunge into water. 

“They soused me over head and ears in water when 
@ boy, so that I um now one of the most case-hardened 
of the Ironsides.”—A ddison : Guardian. 

3. To drench with water. 

“Others soused him with the contents of bucket 
after bucket of cold soapsuds and water.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct, 30, 1886. 

*4, To pounce upon ; to strike with sudden 

violence, as a bird strikes its prey. 
“The gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle oer his airy towers, 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest.” 
os Shakesp. : King John, v. 2. 
*B. [ntransitive: 
1. To fall suddenly; to make a sudden 
attack. 


“ Jove’s bird will souse upon the timorous hare.” 
; den: Juvenal, sat. xiv. 

2. To strike ; to deliver blows. 
“ With hideous horror both together smight, 

And souce so sore, that they the heavens affray.” 

Spenser: F. Q., L v. 
3. To beat; to fall as a blow. 
“ With huge pret hammers, that did never rest 

From heaping 


Spenser: F. Q., IV. v. 36. 


stroakes which thereon soused sore.” . 


souse (2), source (2), s. [Fr. sows = under.] 
Arch, : A support or underprop. (Gwilt.) 


s6u-shiim’-bér, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 


Bot. : Solanwm mammosum, the Ni-ple Night- 
shade, a West Indian species. 


sdus’-lik, s. [SusiiK.] 


s60-so-ell, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot. : Rhodymenia-palmata. (Scotch.) 


sous-tén-f sdu’-tén-t, a. 
tained.] 

Her.: A term applied when a chief is, as it 
were, supported by a small part of the es- 
eutcheon beneath it, of a different colour or 
metal from the chief, and reaching, as the 
chief does, from side to side, being, so to speak, 
a small part of the chief of another colour, 
and supporting the real chief. 


* sdut’-age (age as ig), s. (Etym. doubtful.) 

Coarse bagging or sacking for hops. 
“Take soutage, or hair, that covers the kell.” 
Tusser: Husbandry ; August. 

sou-tane’, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. swbtana, 

from Lat. subtus = beneath ; Ital. sottana.] 
Roman Church: The ordinary outer gar- 

ment worn by ecclesiastics in ordinary life, 
and always under the vestments in public 
ministrations. It is generally of coarse cloth 
or serge; for priests the colour is black, for 
bishops and monsignori purple, for cardinals 
red, and for the pope white. 


sou’-tér, *sowter, s. [Lat. sutor, from suo 
= to sew.] A shoemaker, 


“ He knew the measure of a guest's foot as well as 
Gc in souter on this side Solway.”—Scott. Antiquary, 
c! 


sou-tér-ly, a. (Eng. souter; -ly.] 
cobbler; low, vulgar. 


“ As two the special bassawes of that proud souterly 
Sowdan, may we well consyder the worlde and the 
fleshe.”—Sir 7. More: Works, p. 1,296. 


*sou’-ter-rain, s. [(Fr., from Lat. subterra- 
neus.) A grotto or cavern underground. 


“Defences against extremities of heat, as shade, 
‘ottos, or souterrains, are necessary preservatives of 
ealth.'—Arbuthnot. 


south, *southe, s.,a., &adv. [A.8. sidh= 
south ; sidha = the south, the southern region ; 
sidhan = from the south; cogn. with Dut. 
zuid = south; zuider= southern; zuiden= 
the south; Icel. sudhr; Dan. syd = south ; 
sduden = southern ; Sw. syd = south ; séder = 
the south; O. H. Ger. sund = south ; sundan 
=from the south; Ger. stid=south ; stiden 
= from the south.] 

A, As substantive: 

1, One of the four cardinal points of the 
compass, directly opposite to the north. The 
meridian of any place is a great circle passing 
through the north and south points and the 
place itself. 

2. The region, tract, country, or locality 
lying opposite to the north, or situated nearer 
to the south point than some other point of 
reckoning. Specif. (U.S.), that portion of the 
United States which lies south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line; often restricted to the States 
which seceded in 1861. 


* 3, The wind that blows from the south. 

B. As adj.: Situated in the south, or in a 
southern direction from the point of observa- 
tion; lying towards the south; pertaining to 
or proceeding from the south; southern. 

Cc. As adv.: Towards the south; from the 
south. 


“They take their courses east, west, north, south,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 2, 


{| Shakespeare used the word as a preposi- 
tion = on the south of. 
“'Tis south the city mills.” Coriolanus, i. 10. 
South African chanting-goshawk, 
s. [(MELIERAX.] 
South African griffin, s. 


Ornith. : Otogyps auricularis, called also the 
Eared or Sociable Vulture. 


South American mud-fish, s. 
PIDOSIREN.] 


South American ostrich, s. [Ruea.) 


*south-fog, s. A fog coming from the 
south. 
ae southfog rot him!"—Shakesp.: Cymbeline, 


{Fr. = sus- 


Like a 


[Le- 


, 


South Pacific whale, s. 
Zool. : Balena antipodarum. 


South-sea, s. A name formerly given 
to the Pacific Ocean, and especially to the 
southern portion of it. 

South-sea Bubble: A stock-jobbing scheme 
devised by Sir John Blunt, an English lawyer, 
in 1710. The object of the company was to 
obtain the sole privilege of trading in the 
South seas, for which they offered the Govern- 
ment easier terms for the advance and nego- 
tiation of loans than could be obtained from 
the general public. In 1720 the proposal to 
take over the National Debt, in consideration 
of 5 per cent. was agreed to by the House ot 
Commons, but the whole bubble soon burst 
and ruined thousands. The term is some- 
times applied to any hollow scheme which 
has a splendid promise, but whose collapse 
will be sudden and ruinous. 


South-sea tea: 
Bot. : Ilex vomitoria. [ILEx.] 


south-southerly, s. 


Ornith, : A local American name for Harelda 
glacialis. (Yarrell: Brit. Birds, ed. 4th, iv. 449.) 


south-wester, s. [SourHwzsrTer.] 
south, v.i. (Sours, s.] 


1. To move, turn, or veer towards the south. 
“When next the southing sun inflames the day.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iv. 577. 
2. To arrive at or pass the meridian of a 
place: as, The moon souths at nine. 


Séuth-cot’-ti-ans, s. pl. [See def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Joanna 
Southcott (1750-1814), who claimed to be 
descended from an old Hertfordshire family, 
but whose own circumstances were so poor 
that she had to become a domestic servant. 
She had strong religious feelings, and, till 
about the age of furty, was a member of the 
Methodist body. In 1792 she professed to re- 
ceive revelations, which she published in 
1801-3. These were partly in prose, but chiefly 
in doggrel. From that time to her death the 
number of believers in her pretensions largely 
increased. These were by no means contined 
to the uneducated classes, and they made 
such provision for her as enabled her te live 
in considerable style. In return for their 
offerings her followers received “ seals ”— 
papers which purported to number them with 
the mystical ‘‘hundred and forty and four 
thousand” of the Apocalypse (vii. 4). In 1813 
Joanna announced that she was about to be- 
come a mother, that the child would be 
miraculously conceived, and would be the 
Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10) in whom the Millennium 
was to be established. She died Dec. 27, 
1814, and on her tombstone, in Marylebone 
Churehyard, is an inscription foretelling her 
reappearance. Shortly before her death, the 
Rey. J. T. Foley, Rector of Old Swinford, on 
her behalf, announced to her followers that 
she had received a heavenly command that 
they were not to assemble for worship till 
after the birth of Shiloh, but to attend Pro- 
testant churches. In 1825, Charles William 
Twort pretended to be the Shiloh, and another 
impostor, George Turner (whose followers 
were called Turnerites), arose about the same 
time. The last leader of the Southcottians 
was John Wroe, of Bowling, near Bradford. 
He claimed prophetic gifts, and taught that 
the Second Advent was at hand. His adher- 
ents, who are called Christian Israelites, are 
stronger in Australia (where Wroe died in 
1863) than in England, where only three or 
four congregations exist. 


Séuth-ddwn, a & s. 
down, s.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the South- 
downs of England in Sussex, &c. : as, a South- 
down sheep, Southdown mutton. 

B. As subst. ; One of a noted herd of English 
sheep; mutiton from such a sheep. 


south-east, s., a, & adv. 
east. | 
A. As subst.: The point of the compass 
equally distant from the south and the east 
points. 
B. As adj.: In the direction of, pertaining 
to, or coming from the southeast. 


“The planting of trees warm upon a wall against 
the acute or southeast sun, doth hasten them ripen- 
ing.”—Bacon. 


C, As adv. Towards the southeast. 


[Eng. south, and 


{Eng. south, and 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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séuth-éast-er-ly, séuth-éast’-érn, a. 
(Eng. south, and easterly, or eastern.) South- 
east. 


sou’-thér (1), séw’-dér, s. 
(Scotch.) 


séuth’-ér (2), s. (Eng. south; -er.] A wind 
from the southeast. 


south’-6r-li-néss, s. (Eng. southerly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being southerly. 


south’-ér-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. souther(n); -ly.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Lying in the south or in a direction 
towards the south or nearly south. 
2. Coming from the south or a point nearly 
south. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, ii. 2.) 
B. As adv.: Towards the south. 
““Whan she is gone southerly."—P. Holland: Pliny, 
bE. ii., ch. xevii. 
south’-érn, *soth-erne, a. & s. [A.S. 
sudherne. ] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of or belonging to the south; situated 
in or towards the south; lying on the south 
side of the equator. 


“ Frowning Auster seeks the southern sphere.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 


2. Coming from the south. 


“Men's bodies are heavier when southern winds 
blow than when northern,”—Bucon;: Nat, Hist. 


* B, As subst. : A southerner, a southron. 


southern-caracara, s. 


Ornith. : Ibycter australis, a predatory bird 
inhabiting the South American continent and 
the Falkland Islands, It runs fast, approaches 
houses to pick up offal, attacks small wounded 
or sleeping animals, and congregates in num- 
bers, like vultures, on the carcase of any 
larger unimal, 


slvuthern-cavy, s. 

Zool. : Cavia australis, a small species from 
Patagonia. 

Southern-cross, s. 


Astron. : Crux australis. (Crux, {.] 


“ Under the Southern Cross, amidst the sugar canes 
and nutmeg trees."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. 


southern field-vole, s. 

Zool.: Arvicola arvalis. It replaces the 
Field Vole in southern Europe and extends 
into western Asia. 

southern-fish, s. 

Astron. : Piscis australis (q.v.). 


southern-wainscot, s. 


Entom. : Arare British night-moth, Leucania 
straminea. 


([SoLDER.] 


southern, v.i. [Soursery, a.] To veer 
towards the south. 

Sotith’-érn-ér, s. (Eng. southern; er.] An 
inhabitant or native of the south, especially 
of the Southern States of America, 

south’-érn-ism, s. A peculiarity of south- 
erners. 3 


south’-érn-ize, vt. & i. 


A. Trans.: To make southern in charac- 
teristics, 


B. Intrans.: To grow southern in charac- 
teristics, 

south-érn-li-néss, s. (Eng. southernly; 

-ness.] The quality or state of being southerly. 


south’-érn-ly, adv. [Eng. southern; -ly.] 
Towards the south, 


“The sun goeth not so far southernly from us,"— 


Hakewill: Apotogie, bk, ii., ch. iv., § 4, 


south’-érn-most, a. [Eng. southern ; -most.] 
Situated nearest to the south, 


south’ -érn-wood, * soth-ern- wood, 
*soth-ren-wod, s. [A.S. suthernwudu, 
suthernwyrt.) 

Bet.: Artemisia Abrotanum, a hoary plant, 
more or less shrubby, with freely-divided 
leaves and nodding yellow flowers. The whole 
plant is aromatic and agreeable, though appar- 
ently the opposite to bees. It is a native of 
southern Europe and the temperate parts of 
Asia. Sometimes called by country people 
the Old Man, and in the West of England 
Boyg’ Love. It is used on the Continent of 
Europe for making a kind of beer. 


southeasterly—sovran 


south’-ing, s. [Eng. south; -ing.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Tendency or motion to or 
towards the south, 

II. Technically : 

1. Astron. : The time at which the moon or 
other heavenly body passes the meridian of a 
place. 

“ Not far from hence, if I observed aright 
The sowthing of the stars and polar light, 
Sicilia lies.” Dryden: Virgil; dineid v. 82. 

2. Navig.: The difference of latitude made 
by a ship in sailing to the southward. 

3. Survey. : When the second extremity of 
a course is further south than the first ex- 
tremity, the course is said to make souihing. 


* séuth’-ly, adv. (Eng. south; -ly.] Towards 
or in the south ; from the south. 


“When the winde bloweth sowthly."—Mascall: On 
Angling, Pp. 2. 


*gsouth’most, a. [Eng. south, a. -most.] 
Furthest toward the south ; southernmost. 


“From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost. Abarim,” Milton: P, L., i. 408, 


séuth’-néss, s. (Eng. south, a.; -ness.] The 
tendeney of a magnetic needle to point towards 
the south. 


south’-ron, s. &a, [Eng. south ; -ron.] 

A, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of a 
southern country or of the southern part of 
a country; specif., a term formerly applied 
in Scotland to an Englishman. 

B. As adj.: Living in or coming from the 
south ; southern. 


“* While back-recoiling seem’d to reel 
Their southron foes.” Burns: The Viston. 


* south-say, * south-say-er, s. [SoorH- 
SAY, SOOTHSAYER.] 


south’-ward, adv.,a., & s. [Eng. south, a. ; 
-ward.] 
A. As adv. : Towards the south. 


“ Life... from the dreary months 
Flies conscious southward.” Thomson; Winter, 920, 


B. As adj.: Lying towards the south; di- 
rected towards the south. 


“ Haste to our southward battle.” 
Macaulay: Battle of Lake Regillus, xxii. 


C. As subst, : Southern regions or countries ; 
the south. 


“ Countries are more fruitful to the southward than 
in the northern parts.”—Aaleigh; Hist. World. 


south-wést,, s. & a. (Eng. south, a., and 
west.) 
A. As subst.: The point of the compass 
equally distant from the south and west, 
“*The thaw-wind, with the breath of June, 
Breathed gently from the warm southwest.” 
Wordsworth : Ouk & the Broom. 
B. As adjective: 
1, Lying in the direction of the southwest. 
2. Coming from the southwest: as, a south- 
west wind, 


séuth-wést’-ér, s60’-wést'-ér, s. (Eng. 
southwest ; -er.] 
1, A strong southwest wind 
2. A waterproof hat with a flap hanging 
over the neck, worn in bad weather. 
“Oilskins and sou’-westers were donned, and very 
warm they were to walk in."—Field, Dec. 6, 1884, 
south-wést’-ér-ly, a. (Eng. south, and 
westerly. | 
1, In the direction of the southwest, or 
nearly so. 
2. Coming from the southwest, or a point 
nearly southwest. 


so6uth-wést’-ern, a. [Eng. south, and west- 
-ern.]) In the direction of southwest or nearly 
so; lying or situated in or towards the south- 
west. 


séuth-wést’-ward, adv. (Eng. southwest ; 
ward.) Towards the southwest, 


* s60-ve-nAnce, *s0'-ve-nange, s. [0. Fr.] 
Remembrance, memory. 
“Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight, 
That of his way he had no sowvenance.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II, vi. 8. 
sdu’-ve-nir, s. [Fr.] Something to remind 
one of another; that which revives the 
memory of another; a keepsake. 


* sov-er-aine, a. [Soverericn.) 


* gov-e-rain-ly, adv. [Mid. Eng. soverain ; 
-ly.] Aboveall. (Chaucer: C. T., 15,368.) 


* gdv’-ér-ain-téss, s. (Mid. Eng. soverain = 
sovereign ; -less.] The now obsolete feminine 
form of soverain, i.e. sovereign. 


“‘ Seas’ soveraintess, sleep bringer, pilgrim’s guide, 
Peace-loving queen.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; fourth day, first week, 718, 


sdv’-ér-eign (g silent), *sov-er-aign, 
* gov-er-aigne, * sov-er-aygne, sov- 
er-ain, * sov-er-ayne, * sov-er-eyn, 
* sov-er-yn, *so0v-ran,a. &s. [Thegis 
intrusive, as if from the idea that the word had 
something to do with reigning. O. Fr. sove- 
rain (Fr. sowverain), from Low Lat. super- 
anum), accus. of superanus = chief, principal, 
from Lat. swper=ahove; Ital. sovrano, 
soprano ; Sp. & Port. soberano.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Supreme in power; possessing supreme 
power; independent of and unlimited by any 
other. 

“ Thou shalt have charpeend sovereign trust herein.” 

oan ie 


Z : 1 Henry IV., iii. 2. 
2. Princely, royal. 


** And you,my sovereign lady, with the rest, 
Causeless have laid disgraces on my head, 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry IV., iii. 1. 
3. Supreme in excellence ; most noble, most 
gracious, 
“ O father, gracious was that word which closed 
Thy sov'reign sentence, that man should find . 
Milton: P. L., iii, 146, 
4, Efficacious in the highest degree ; effec- 
tual. (Applied especially to medicines or 
remedies.) 
“ Against strange maladies a sovereign cure,” 


: Shakesp. : Sonnet 158, 
B. As substantive : 


1, One who exercises supreme power; & 
supreme ruler; the person having the highest 
authority in a State, as a king, emperor, 
queen, &c. ; a monarch. 

“An omnipotent sovereign.”"—Secker: Sermons, 
vol, ii., ser. 27, 
2. The name given to certain gold coins : 


*(1) A gold coin current at 22s. 6d. from 
the reign of Henry VIII. to that of James I. 

(2) A gold coin, 123°274 grains Troy in 
weight, of the value of 20s., and the standard 
of English coinage at the present day. By 
the Coinage Act of 1816, the gold coinage of 
England consists of gold 22 carats, is $4 or ‘916 
fine, which is called Standard gold. The 
value of the sovereign is deduced from the 
fact that 40lbs, Troy of standard gold is coined 
into 1,869 sovereigus. 

(3) A name applied to a coin formerly used 
in Austria, worth about £1 8s. sterling. 


sovereign-state, s. A State having the 
administration of its own government, and 
not dependent on or subject to another 
power. 


* sov’-6r-eign-éss (g silent), s. [Eng. sov- 
ereign; -ess.| A female sovereign, a queen, 


“‘ His mother, the sovereigness of every loyal lover.” 
—Braithwaite: Penitent Pilgrim, 


* sdv’-ér-eign-ize (g silent), v.4. (Eng. sover- 
eign ; -ize.) To exercise supreme authority. 

“ Her royalties were spacious, as sovereignizing over 
ea) towns and provinces,”—Sir 7, Herbert ; Travels, 
Pp. 

*gdv-ér-eign-ly, *sov-er-aign-lie, 
(g silent), adv. [Eng. sovereign; -ly.] Sw- 
premely ; in the highest degree; above all 
others. 

“ But soveraigniie the sonne of Joue 
Bestifd him in the presse.” 
Warner; Albions England, i. 

* gov’-€r-eign-néss (g silent), * sov-er- 
ain-nesse, s. [Hng. sovereign ; -ness.] Sove- 
reign power or authority ; sovereignty. 


“ But soverainnesse ayenward shulde thinke in this 
wise.”—Chaucer ; Testament of Loue, li. 


sov-er-eign-ty (g silent), * sov-er-aine- 
tee, s. [O. Fr. soverainte (Fr. souverainté). | 
1, The state or condition of a sovereign ; 
supreme power in a State; the pessession of 
supreme or uncontrollable power. 
“ The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, il. 4 
2. Predominant power or character; su- 
premacy. 
“ For Jove’s own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful sovereignty.” 
Dryden: Virgil: Georgic ii, 898. 
* 3, Supreme excellence. 


“* Of all complexions the culled sovereignty.” 
Shakeap.: Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 8. 


4, Supreme medicinal efficacy. (Shakesp. : 
All's Well, i. 3.) 


*s0v-ran, a. &s. [Soverrian.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


s0w—space 
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s6w (1), * sowe, * suwe,s. [A.S. sugu, sti; 
cogn. with Dut. zog; Icel. syr; Dan. so; Sw. 
sugga, so; O. H. Ger. si; Ger. saw; Ir. suig ; 
Mas ee (hog); Lat. sus; Gr. ds, cis (hus, 
sus 


I, Ordinary Langwage: 

1. The female of the hog kind or of swine ; 
a female pig. 

2. Aninsect ; a milliped ; the sow-bug(q.v.). 

IL Technically : 

1. Founding: 

1) The main trough leading from the tap- 
hole of a cupola or smelting-furnace, and 
from which ramify the passages leading to 
the separate moulds in casting, or to the 
shallow ditches in the floor which receive the 
pigs of cast metal. 

(2) The piece of metal cast in this trough; 
an oblong mass of metal. [Pia.] 

*2. Mil.: A military structure of the na- 
ture of a movable covered shed, formerly used 
in sieges to cover and protect men who were 
employed in sapping and mining operations. 

| To have, get, or take the right (or wrong) 
sow by the ear: To pitch upon the right (or 
wrong) person; to form a right (or wrong) 
conclusion. 


sow-bug, s. 
Zool. : Oniscus asellus. g 
*gow-drunk, a. Beastly drunk. 
sow-fennel, s. [FENNEL, s., § (4), Hoa’s 
FENNEL. ] 
sow (2), s. [Soy.] 


sOw (1), *sowe (pa. t. *sew, sowed; pa. par. 
* sowen, sown, * sowan), v.t. & i. [A.8. sawan 
(pa. t. sedw, pa. par. sawen); cogn. with Dut. 


2adigen ; Icel. sa ; Dan. saae; Sw. si; O. H. Ger. | 


sawen, sahen; Goth. saian ; Ger. sden; Wel. 
haw ; Lat. sero.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, To scatter, as seed upon the ground, for 
the purpose of growth ; to plant by strewing. 


“He that soweth yede out to sowe his sede.”"—Wy- 
cliffe: Matt. xiii. 


2. To scatter seed over for growth ; to strew 
with seed; to supply or stock with seed. 
“Sow the fields and plant vineyards.” — Psalm cvii. 37. 
8. To scatter over, to besprinkle. 


“ He sow'd with stars the heav'n, thick as a field.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 358. 


4. To spread abroad, to disseminate, to 
propagate ; to cause to extend. 


“ He deviseth mischief continually, he soweth dis- 
cord.”—Proverbs vi. 14. 


B. Intrans, : To scatter seed for growth or 
the production of a crop. 
“When he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside.”— 
Matt. xiii. 4. 
*gow (2), v.t. & i. (Sew.] 


s6w'-a, s6y-a, s. [Hind. sowa; Beng. sulpha.] 
Bot. : Anethum Sowa, an umbellifer culti- 
vated in India for its aromatic seeds, which 
are much used by the natives in cookery, and 
for the foliage, which serves as a vegetable. 


s0w-ans, s. pl. [Sowens.] 


s6w’-ar, s. [Hind.] A trooper; a mounted 
soldier belonging to the irregular cavalry. 


g6w -back, s. [Bng. sow (1), s., and back.] 
Geol. (Pl.): A popular name for the long 
parallel ridges or banks of boulder-clay in the 
yalleys of the Lowlands of Scotland. 


“ Sowbacks being the glacial counterparts of those 
broad banks of silt and sand that form here and there 
upon the beds of rivers.” —Geikie : Great Ice Age, p. 76. 


86w’-bane, s. [Eng. sow(1),s., and bane. So 
_ named because the species is said to be fatal 
to hogs.] 
Bot. : (1) Chenopodiwm hujbridwm (Britten & 
Holland) ; (2) C. rubrum (Prior). 


s86w-bréad, s. [Eng. sow (1), s.,and bread. So 


called because the species is a favourite food 


with the wild boars of Sicily.] 


Bot.: Oyclamen ewropewn and the genus 
Cyclamen. 


ist séWee, s. & v. [Souse.] 


*sow-dan, s. [Sutran.] 
pepdiwrart, s. [A corrupt. of Eng, soda, and 
wort. 


Bot. : (1) Aquilegia vulgaris (Britten & Hol- 
_ land); (2) Salsola Kali (Prior). 


* sowe, v.t. [Sow (1), v.] 


s0w’-ens, sow-ins, sow-ans, s.pl. [Etym. 
doubtful.] An article of food made from the 
farina remaining among the seeds (husks) of 
oats, and much used in Scotland, The husks 
are steeped in water till the farinaceous matter 
is dissolved, and until the liquid has become 
sour. The whole is then put into a sieve, 
which allows the milky liquid to pass through 
into a barrel or other vessel, but retains the 
husks. The starchy matter gradually sub- 
sides to the bottom of the vessel. The sour 
liquid is then decanted off, and about anequal 
quantity of fresh water added. This mixture, 
when boiled, forms sowens. In England it is 
more commonly known as flummery. 


sow’-ér (1), s. (Eng. sow (1), s. 3 -er:] 
1. One who sows or scatters seed for growth. 
‘A sower went-forth to sow.”—Matt. xiii. 8 
_ 2. An instrument or contrivance for sowing 
seeds ; a sowing-machine. 
3. One who scatters, disseminates, or 
spreads; a disseminator, a breeder, a pro- 
moter, a propagator. 


“They are sowers of suits, which make the court 
swell and the country pine.”—#acon. 


*gow’-ér (2), s. [Fr. sawre, sor = sorrel, red- 
dish.] A buck in its fourth year ; a sore. 


sow-er (3), s. [(SorreE..] 


S6w-é€r-by, s. [George Brettingh Sowerby 
(1788-1854), a distinguished naturalist.] (See 
~ compound.) 


Sowerby’s whale, s. [MersorLopon.] 
sow -ing, pr. par. ora. [Sow (1), v.] 
sowing-machine, s.. An instrument or 
contrivance for scattering seed either broad- 


cast or inrows. There are numerous varieties 
to suit different soils, seeds, &c. 


sow -ing, s. pl. [SowEns.] 


* g6wl, * sowle, v.t. [Cf. Prov. Ger. zaueln 
= to tug, to drag.] To pull by the ears; to 
drag about; totug. ~~ 

“He'll go and sowl the porter of Rome gates by the 
ears.”"—Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, iv. 5. 


* sowle, s. [Sout.] 


¥ sowl-er, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot. : Avena fatua. 


sowm, s. &v. [Sowmna.] 


sowm-ing, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Scots Law: A word used in the phrase 
Sowming and rowming, applied to an action 
whereby the number of cattle to be brought 
upon a common by the persons respectively 
having a servitude of pasturage may be ascer- 
tained. The criterion is the number of cattle 
which each of the dominant proprietors is 
able to fodder during winter. A sowm of 
land is as much as will pasture one cow or 
ten sheep; and, strictly speaking, to sowm 
the common is to ascertain the several sowms 
it may hold, and to rowm it is to portion it 
out among the dominant proprietors. 


* gown, v.i. or t. [Sounp, v.] 
sown, pa. par. ora. [Sow (1), v] 
sowp, s. [Sup, s.] (Scotch.) 

* sow-ter, s. 


s6w -this-tle (tle as el), s. 
thistle.] ; 
Bot.: The genus Sonchus (q.yv.). 
GEDIUM. | 


s6y, s. [See extract.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A sauce prepared in China and 
Japan from the seeds of Dolichos Soja, a kind 
of bean, It is eaten with fish, cold meat, &c. 

“Tt may be worth while to put on record the deriva- 

tion of the fish sauce called soy. It is well known that 
the original soy was made from the soy bean, This 
vegetable figures largely in the menus of the Japanese 
cooks now in London under the uame of Sho-yu; in 
Dutch it is called Shoya; and there is no doubt that, 
like ‘ Long Elizas’ and many other Oriental novelties, 
soy sauce came to London vid Amsterdam.”—Palil 
Mall Gazette, Noy. 6, 1885. 


2. Bot. : Soja hispida. 


sé6y’-a, s. (Sowa.] 


* gdyle, v.t. [Sort (3), v.] To solve. 
“ Likewise mayst thou soyleall other texts.”—Tyndale. 


(Souter. ] 


{Eng. sow, and 


(Mo.- 


[Gryorne, Sosa.) 


*gsdyle, s. (Sor, s.] 


1. Soil, ground; specif., the mire in which 
a beast of the chase wallows. 

2. The prey of a carnivorous animal, 

“Neither lets the other touch the soyle.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. iii, 16 

[Gond. soimi; Telugu sumi ; 
Tamil skemwond =the red wood. (See def.) ] 

Bot.: A genus of Swietenew. Sepals five ; 
petals five, shortly clawed ; stamen tube cup- 
shaped, ten-lobed ; anthers ten; stigma pel- 
tate, five-cornered ; ovary five-celled, many- 
seeded; fruit a woody, five-valved capsule, 
with winged seeds. Only known species 
Soymida (formerly Swietenia) febrifuga, the 
Indian Redwood. It is: a tree, about eight 
feet high, with abruptly pinnate leaves, and 
tle flowers in large terminal panicles, growing 
in jungles in Central India and the Deccan. 
Tke bark is deep red, and half an inch thick ; 
it contains a gum, is very astringent, and 
given by the Hindoos in fever, diarrhea, 
dysentery, and gangrene. It is used in small 
doses in British medicine in fever and typhus. 
The bark is employed in India in tanning, 
and the timber for ploughshares, &c. 


* g6yned, a. [Fr. soigner = to care for; soin 
=care.] Filled with care ; alarmed. 


g6z-zle, v.t. [A freq. from soss (q.v.).] 
1. To mingle confusedly. 


2. To spill or wet through carelessness; to 
move about confusedly or carelessly. (Amer.) 


spa, *spaw, s. [From Spa, a town in Bel- 
gium, south-west of Liége, where there is a 
mineral spring, famous even in the seventeenth 
century.] A general name for a mineral spring, 
or for the locality in which such springs exist. 
“The Spaw in Germany.”—Fuller : Worthies ; Kent. 


*gpaad, s. [Dut. spaath; Ger. spath = spar.} 
A kind of mineral ; spar. 


“English tale, of which the coarser sort is called 
yee the finer, spaad, earth-flax, or salamander's 


s6y-m1-da, s. 


y 


air,” — Woodward. 


space, s. [Fr. espace, from Lat. spatium, lit. 
= that which is drawn out, from the root spa- 
= to draw out ; cf. Gr. ordw (spa) = to draw, 
to draw out; Sp. espacio; Port. espago; Ital. 
spazio.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Extension, considered independently of 
anything which it may contain; extension 
considered in its own nature without regard 
to anything external ; room. 

2, Any quantity or portion of extension; 
the interval between any two or more objects, 

a to some little space, was made 
‘The grave where Francis must be laid.” 
Wordsworth ; White Doe, vi. 

3. Quantity of time; duration ; the interval 

between two points of time. 
“ After some small space he sent me hither.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv, 8, 
*4, A short time; a while. (Spenser) 
II. Technically : 


1. Geom.: The room in which an object, 
actual or imaginary, exists. All material 
objects possess length; breadth, and thick- 
ness ; in other words, they exist in space of 
three dimensions. Plane surfaces have only 
two dimensions—length and breadth, and 
straight lines but one dimension—length. 
Hence we have notions of space of one dimen- 
sion and of two dimensions, as distinguished 
from the three-dimensional space in which we 
live. The question has arisen, and has been 
warmly discussed, as to whether space of 
four, and perhaps of higher dimensions exists. 
Zolner (Transcendental Physics) believes that 
it does, and that some persons have some 
of the powers of beings living in space of 
four dimensions, and thus accounts for many 
of the phenomena of Spiritualism. For ex- 
ample, while a being living in spaee of two di- 
mensions could only get in or out of a square 
by passing through one of its sides, a human 
being could enter the square from above; 
so, he argues, a person having the properties 
of a four-dimensional being could enter or 
leave a closed box or room on its fourth- 
dimensional side. (See Abbott: Flat Land, 
and Hinton: What is the Fourth Dimension ?) 


2. Metaphysics: A conjugate of material 
existence. Empirical philosophers maintain 
that notions of space are derived from our 
knowledge of existence; transcendertalists. 
that these notions are innate. [{TrmE.] 


‘DOil, bé}; pOUt, j6wl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist, -ing. 


oe Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis., -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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8. Music: One of the four intervals between 
the five lines of a staff. They take their 
names from the notes which occupy them: 
thus, the spaces of the treble staff, counting 
upwards, are F, A, c, and E, and of the bass 
A, C, BE, and G. 

4. Physics; The room in which the Cosmos 
or universe exists. 

“ As to the infinity of physical space, or the infinity 
of actual material existence, all that we can say is 
that however far we advance (and we have advance 
a great deal) in the power of discerning distant ob- 
jects, we have uniformly found new objects to dis- 
cern, aud we have, therefore, good analogical reason 
for supposing that no limit can be assigned to their 
still further existence. This view of what is com- 
monly called the infinity of space is further supported 
by the fact that metaphysical space as a conjugate of 
material existence in no way precludes the possibility 
of its infinite extension.”—Arande & Coz. 

5. Printing: 

(1) The interval between words in printed 
matter. 

(2) A thin piece of type-metal, shorter than 
atype, and used to separate the letters ina 
word or words in a line, so as to justify the 
line. 

space-being, s. A being living in actual 
space ; a human being. 

“A spuce-being can put an object inside the square 
without going through any of the sides.”—Huzell's 
Cyclopedia (1886), p. 185. 

space-line, s. 

Print.: A thin strip of metal, not so high 
as the type, used to separate and display the 
tines. [Leap (1), s., Il. 8.) 


space-rule, s. 

Print.: Fine rules of the height of the type, 
of any length, and used for setting up tabular 
matter, &c. 


space, v.t. & i. (Space, s.] 

A, Trans.: To arrange at proper intervals; 
to arrange the spaces in; specif., in printing, 
to arrange the spaces or intervals between 
letters or words, so as to justify the line: as, 
To space a paragraph. 

*B. Intrans. (Lat. spatior): To rove or 
roam about ; to pace. 

* But she, as fayes are wont, in uve place 

0. 


Did spend her dayes, aud loved in forest wyld to 
space,” Spenser: F. Q., LV. ii. 44. 
{| To space out: 


Print.: To widen the spaces or intervals 
between words or lines in a page for printing. 


‘space’-ful, * space’-full, a. [Eng. space, 
s.; -full.] Wide, spacious, extensive. 
“ The ship, in those profound 


And spacefull seas, stuck as on drie ground.” 
Sandys: Ovid ; Metamorphoses iil, 


*space-léss, a. (Eng. space, 8.3 -less,] 


Destitute of space 


spa-ci-al, spa‘ti-al (ci, ti as shi), a. 
(Eng. space; -al.) Pertaining or relating to 
space, 


* spa'-ci-al-ly, * spa’-ti-al-ly (ci, ti, as 
shi), adv. [Eng. spacial; -ly.] As regards 
space ; with reference to space. 


spag-ing, s. (Space, v.] 
Print. : The adjustment of the distance be- 
tween the words or letters in a line. 


spa-cious, * spa-tious, a. [Fr. spacieux, 
from Lat. spatiosus, from spatiwm = space 
(q.v.):; Sp. espacioso; Port. espagoso; Ital. 
spaziogo. } 

1. Inclosing an extended space; wide, ex- 

tensive, roomy, widely extended. 
“* Now possess, 
As lords, a spacious world.” Milton: P. L., x. 467. 

2. Having ample room; wide; not con- 

tracted or narrow ; capacious, roomy. 

“The former buildings, which were but mean, con- 
tented them not: spacious and ample churches tiey 
erected throughout every city."—Hooker: Eccles. 
Polity. 

*spa-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. spacious; -ly.] 
In a spacious manner ; widely, extensively. 
“ Most spaciously we dwell.” 
Davenant: Gondibert, i. 6. 
spa#-cious-néss, s. [Eng. spacious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spacious ; roomi- 
ness, extensiveness ; largeness of extent. 

“TI, North Riding, am for spaciousness renown'd.” 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 28. 
spa'-da-ite, s. [After Signor Medici Spada; 
suff. -vte (Min.). ] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral enclosing 

Wollastonite (q.v.) occurring in nodules in 


spad-dle, s. 


spade (1), s. 


spade, v.t. 


space—spagirist 


the leucitic lava of Cayo di Bove, near Rome. 
Hardness, 2°5; lustre, greasy; translucent ; 
colour, approaching flesh-red. An analysis 
yielded: silica, 56°0; alumina, 0°66; prot- 
oxide of iron, 0°66; magnesia, 30°67 ; water, 
11°34 = 99°33, corresponding to the formula 
§MvO + 4HO)Si02+ 4HO. 


* spa-das’-sin, s. [Fr., from Ital. spada=a 


sword, from Lat. spatha= a broad, flat instru- 
ment, a pointless sword.) A swordsman, a 
bravo, a bully. 


{A dimin., from spade (q.v.).] 
A small spade ; a spud. 


“Others destroy moles with a le, waiting in 
the mornings and evenings for them,”—Aortimer : 
Husbandry. 


[A.8. speedu, spada; eogn. with 
Dut. spadi; Ieel. spulhi; Dan, & Sw. spade ; 
Ger. spute, spaten ; 
Gr. oan (spathé) 
=a broad plate of 
wood or metal, a 
spatula, the blade 
of an oar or of a 
sword, &c.; Lat: 
spatha, whence O. 
Fr. espee; Fr. épée 
=a sword; Sp. & 
Port. espada ; Ital. 
spac.) 

1. An instru- 
ment for digging 
or cutting the 
ground, having a 
broad blade of 
iron, with a cut- 
ting edge, fitted 
intoa long handle, 
and adapted to be worked with both hands 
and one foot. 


SPADES. 


1, Ancient Greek; 2 Irish; 
8. English Draining; 4 Ja- 
panese. 


“ Of labouring pioneers 
A multitude, with spades and axes arm'd.” 
Milton: P. &., lit, 881. 


2. One of the four suits of cards, fron, the 
spade-like figures on each card of the suit. 


“ Ensanguin’d hearts, clubs typical of strife, 
And spades, the embleim of untimely graves,” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 219. 


3. Seal-engraving: A soft iron tool used to 
dress off irregularities from the rounded 
surface of a cameo figure. 

4, Naut.: A blubber-spade (q.v.). 

¥ To call a spade a spade: To call things by 
their proper names, even though their names 
may be rather coarse or plain; not to speak 
mincingly. 

spade-bayonet, s. 


Mil.: A broad-bladed bayonet, which may 
be used in digging shelter-holes or rifle-pits. 


* spade-bone, s. The shoulder-bone, the 
scapula, 
CJ ay th’ shoulder of a ram from off the right side par’d, 
hich usually they boil, the s,ade-bone being bar'd. 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 5. 
spade-guinea, s. A guinea having a 
spade-shaped shield bearing the arms on the 
reverse, They were coined from 1787 to 1799 
inclusive, and the last coinage of guineas, 
which was from new dies, took place in 1813, 
(Kenyon: Gold Coins of England.) 


spade-handle, s. 


Mach.: A pin held at both ends by the 
forked ends of a connecting rod, - 


spade-husbandry, s. A mode of culti- 
vating the soil and improving it by means of 
deep digging with the spade, instead of the 
subsoil plough. 

spade-iron, s. 

Her.: The term used to denote the iron 
part or shoeing of a spade. 


spade (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A hart three 


years old, 


spade (3),s. [Lat. spado=a eunuch.] 


* 1. A eunuch. 
2. A gelded beast. 
(Spape (1), 8.) To dig with a 


e¢pade; to pare off the sward of land with 
a spade. 


spade’-ful, s. [Eng. spade (1), s.; -ful(l).] As 


much as a spade will hold. 


spa-dic’-eotis (c as sh), a. [Lat. spadiceus, 


from spadig, genit. spadicis=a light, red 
colour. ] 


spa’-di-cose, a. 


spad’-ing, s. 


*1. Ord. Lang.: Of a light, red colour, 
usually termed bay. 


“ Of those five Scaliger beheld, though one was 
spadiceous, or of a light red, yet was there not any of 
this complexion among them.”"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii, ch, xxiii. 


2. Botany: 

(1) Bright brown; pure and very clear 
brown. 

(2) Of or belonging to a spadix (q.v.). 
(Mod. Lat. spadicosus, from 
Lat. spadixz (q.v.). } 

Bot.: Having or resembling a spadix (q.v.). 


spa-dille’, spa-dil-io (i as y), s. [Fr. 


spadille ; Sp. espadiila, dimin. from espada = 
a spade (q.Vv.). | 

Cards: The ace of spades in the games of 
ombre and quadrille. 


(SpaveE, v.) The act or opera- 
tion of dizging with a spade; the operation 
of paring otf the surface or sward of grass 
land with a paring-spade, preparatory to 
turning it, and thus improving the land. 


spa-—dix, s. [Lat., from Gr. omédit (spadiz) 


=a palm-leaf torn off with the inflorescence 
of the tree.] 

1, Bot.; A kind of inflor- 
escence in which nnisexual 
flowers are Closely arranged 
around a fleshy rachis, or 
imbedded in its substance. 
The rachis often termi- 
nates above in a soft, club- 
shaped, cellular mass, ex- 
tending far beyond the 
flower. The spadix is found 
only in Aracewe and Palms; 
in the former it is fleshy, 
in the latter woody. It is %*} 
uniformly surrounded by a 
large bract, called a spathe 
(q.v.). 

2. Zool. ; An organ con- 
sisting of four tentacles which have coalesced 
in the males of the Tetrabranchiate Cephalo- 
pods, The normal number being twelve, eight 
remain free, 


spa-do, s. [Lat.] 

*1, A castrated animal ; a gelding, 

2. Civil Law: One who, from any cause, 
has not the power of procreation ; an impotent 
person. 

spa-droon’, s_ (Fr. & Sp. espadon; Ital. 
spadone.} A cut-and-thrust sword, lighter 
than a broadsword. 


spae, spay, v.i. or t. [Icel. spd; Dan. spaaa 
= to foretell.) To foretell, to divine, to fore- 
bode. : 
spae-man, spay-man, s. A fortune- 
teller, a prophet, a soothsayer. (Scotch.) 
spae-wark, s. Fortune-telling, predict 
ing, prophesying. 

“To be sure he did gie an awsome glance up at the 
auld castle—and there was some syae-wark gaed on— 
Taye heard that."—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xi, 

spae- wife, spay -wife, s. A female 

fortune-teller. 


spa-ér, a ([Eng. spa(e); -er.) A fortune- 
teller. 


AkUsi MACULATUM, 
A, Spauix, w, Spathe, 


spa-gir’-ic, * spa-gir'-ick, .* spa-gyr’-_ 


ic, a. & s. (Fr. spagirique, from Gr. ondw 
(spad) = to draw, and ayeipw (ageird) = to 
collect.] 

A. As adj. : Chemical, alchemical. 


“The divine mercy, that discovered to man the 
secrets of spagyric medicines."—&p, Taylor ; Sermons, 
vol. ii, ser. 26, 


B. As subst, : A chemist, an alchemist, 


“Like to some cunning spagirick, that can intend 
or remit the heat of his furnace, according to occa 
sion."—8p. Hall: Of Contentution, § 4. 


* spa-gir’-ic-al, a. [Spacyric, a.} 
* spag-ir-ist, *spag-yr-ist, s. [Sra- 


GIRIC.] 

1, A term employed by the alchemists to 
denote an operator on metals; or, more gene- 
rally, a chemist in search of the philosopher's 
stone. (Oxf. Encyc.) 

2. Old. Med.: A name applied, chiefly in 
France, to those practitioners who in the six- 
teenth century made extensive use of mineral 
medicines. Mathurin Morin was appointed 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, o@=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


“médecin spagiriste” to King Henry II., and | span, s. [A.S. 


the office was continued till the reign of 
Louis XIV. (Dict. Encyc. des Sciences Méd.) 


spa-heé’, spa-hi’, s. (Turk. sipahi; Pers. 
sipahee } 


1, One of the Turkish irregular cavalry. 
They were disbanded in 1826, [JanissaRy.] 

2. Anative Algerian cavalry-soldier in the 
French army. 


spaie, s. [Spray.] 
spail, v.t. & i. [SPaLe.] 


spairge, v.t. (Fr. asperger, from Lat. spargo 
= to scatter.) To dash; to soil, as with 
mire; to bespatter. (Scotch.) 


“ Spairges about the brunstane cootie, 
To scaud poor wretches ! 
Burns; Address to the Deil. 


spait, s. [Spate.] 

spake, pret. of v. [Sprax.] 

spake, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See compound.) 
spake-net, s. A net for catching crabs. 


spa-lag'-i-d, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spalaz, genit. 
spalac(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. : Mole-rats, Rodent-moles ; a family of 
Myomorpha, stragylingly distributed over the 
eastern hemisphere. General form cylin- 
drical; eyes and ear-conchs very small or 
rudimentary ; tail short and rudimentary. 
There are two sub-families: Bathyergine and 
Spalacine (q.v.). 


spal-a-ci-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. spalaz, 

genit. spalac(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ine.] 

Zool. * “he typical sub-family of Spalacide, 
with two genera, Spalax and Rhizomys. 


spa-lac’-d-piis, s. [Gr. orddaé (spalax), 
enit. omadaxos (spalakos) = & mole, and rovs 
us) =a foot.] 

Zool. : A genus of Octodontineg, with two 
species, from Chili, Ear-conchs rudimentary. 
They make extensive burrows in the ground, 
and leau an almost subterranean existence, 


spal-a-co-thér-i-iim, s. (Gr. omadrat 
(spalax), genit. omdédAaxos eeptiaken = mole, 
and @ypiov (thérion) = a wild beast.]} 
Paleont.: A genus of small Mammals, pro- 
bably marsupiate, from the Purbeck beds. 
They appear to have been insectivorous, and 
allied to the Australian Phalangers and the 
American Opossums, 


tpAal-ax, s. (Gr. orddaé (spalax) =a mole.) 
Zool. : Mole-rat (q.v.); the typical genus of 
Spalacine. There is but one species, 


spale, ». (Out. spill =a chip.) 
1, A chip or splinter of wood. (Scotch.) 
2. Shipbuild. : Astrengthening cross-timber. 
3, A lath; a pale, 


spale, v.t. [SPALe, s.] 
Mining: To spall (q.v.) 


pall (1),s. [SPALe, s.) 
Muson.: A chip of stone removed by the 
hammer. 


All (2), s. [O. Fr. espaule; Ital. spalla = 

the shoulder, from Lat. spathulw, spatula, 

. dimin. of spatha.] [Spape (1), s.} The shoul- 
ler. (Spenser: F. Q., IL. vi. 29.) 


Spall, v.t. (Sparx (1), .] 
1, Mining : To break, as ore, with a hammer, 
previous to cobbing (q.v.). 


2. Mason.: To reduce irregular blocks of 
stone to an approximately level surface, 


epall-ing, pr. par. ora. (SPALL, v.] 
spalling-hammer, s. 
Mason.: An axe-formed, heavy hammer, 
fised in rough-dressing stones. 


epalt, s. (SPELTER.] 


it, vt. or t (Spat, a.) To split off, as 
chips from timber. (Prov.) e : 


spalt, a. [Prob. allied to spall, split, &e.) 
*1, Brittle ; liable to break or split, 


“The park oke is... far more spalt and brickle 
ee eae oke,"—Holinshed; Descript. Hng., bk. 
x 


2 Frail, clumsy, heedless, pert. (Prov.) 


spahee—spangle 


span, spanu ; cogn. with Dut. 
span ; Icel. sponu; Dan, spand; Sw. spann ; 
Ger. spanne.) [SPAN, v.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, The space from the end of the thumb to 
the end of the little finger when extended ; 
nine inches ; the eighth of a fathom. 


“The mind having got the idea of the length of any 
1t of expansion, let it be a span, or a space, or what 
ength you will, can, as has been suid, repeat that 
idea."—Locke: Human Understunding, bk, ii., ch. xv, 


2. A brief space of time. 
“ We should accustom ourselves to measure our lives 
by the shortest syan.”—Gilpin. Sermons, vol. i., ser, 22. 
3. A pair of horses; a yoke of animals; a 
team. In America applied to a pair of horses 
nearly alike in colour, &c., and usually har- 
nessed side by side. In South Africa applied 
also to other animals. [INSPAN, OUTSPAN.] 


“The waggon, with its revolving wheels and long 
span of oxen.”— Field, Sept, 25, 1886. 


IL. Technically : 

1, Arch. : The chord or reach of anarch. The 
distance between imposts at the springings of 
the arch. 


“Cambridge, who were originally heading straight 
for the Middlesex arch of the railway bridge, were 
suddenly fetched out and taken through the centre 
span.” — Field, April 4, 1885, 


2. Nautical: 

(1) A rope secured at both ends to an object, 
the purchase being hooked into the bight. 

(2) A leader for running rigging, which is 
conducted through a thimble at each end of 
the span, which is secured to the stay. 


span-beam, s. 
Mining: The horizontal beam into which the 
upper pivot of the axis of the whinis journalled. 


span-block, s. 

Naut.: A block attached to each end of a 
span or length of rope which lies across a cap 
and hangs down at each side. 


*span-counter, s. ‘A game played by 
two persons with counters. The first threw 
his counter on the ground, and the second 
endeavoured to hit it with his counter, or at 
least to get near enough to be able to span 
the distance between the two counters, in 
which case he won. If not, his counter re- 
mained lying as a mark for his opponent, and 
80 alternately, till the game was won. Called 
also Span-farthing, Span-feather, 

“Faith, you may intreat him to take notice of me 
for any thing; for being an excellent farrier, for play- 
ing well at span-counter, or sticking knives in walls.” 
—Beaum. & Flet.: Woman Huter, i. 3 

span-dogs, s. pl. <A pair of dogs linked 
together and used to grapple timber, the 
fangs of the extended ends being driven into 
the log. ([(Doa, s., II. 3.) 

*span-farthing, * span-feather, s. 
(SPan-countTeR.] 

*span-long, a. Of the length of a span. 


*vAnd span-long elves that dance about a pool.” 
Ben Jonson: Sad Shepherd, ii. % 


span-piece, s. 
Carp. : The collar-beam of a roof. 


span-roof, s. 

Build. ; A roof with two inclined sides, 

span-saw, s. A frame-saw. 

span-shackle, s. 

Shipbuild.: A large bolt driven through 
the forecastle and spar-deck beams and fore- 
locked before each beam witha large square 


or triangular shackle at the head for receiving 
the end of the davit. 


¢span-worm, s. An American name for 
& caterpillar of a geometer moth. Named 
from its method of spanning the ground as it 
moves forward. [LovuPEr.] 


spin, v.t. & 7. [SPan, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To measure with the hand having the 
fingers extended, or with the fingers encom- 
passing the object. 

2. To measure or reach from one side of to 
the other; as, A bridge spans a river, 

*3, To measure in any way. 

“ Oft on the well-known spot I fix my eyes, S 

And span the distance that between us lies. 
Tickell: An Epistle, 
*4, To cock. [Spanner, I. 2.] 


“ Every man, officer and soldier, having a pistol 
ready spann'd in one hand.”"—Clarendon ; Civil Wars, 
248, 
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5. To shackle the legs of, as a horse; to 
hobble. 

II, Naut.: To confine with ropes: as, to 
span the booms. 

B, Intrans. : To be well-matched for running 
in harness; as, A team spans well, (Amer.) 

4] (1) To span the booms: To confine them 
by lashings, 

(2) The span of the shrouds: The length of 
the shrouds from the dead-eyes on one side 
over the mast-head to the dead-eyes on the 
other side of the ship. 


span, pret. ofv. (SPIN, v.] 


spa-nee’-mi-a, s (Gr. onavds (spanos), 
omdvios (spanios) = rare, lacking, and alue 
(haima) = blood.] 
Pathol. : The same as AN&MIA (q.Vv.). 


spa-ne’-mic, a. &s. [(Srpanamia.) 
A, As adj.: Of or relating to spanemia ; 
having the quality of impoverishing the blood, 
B. As subst. : Amedicine having, orsupposed 
to have the quality of impoverishing the blood. 


span’-cel, v.t. (Spancet, s.] To tie or hobble 
the legs of, as of a cow or horse, with a rope, 


spin'-cel, s. [A.S. spannan=to bind; sel 
=arope.] <A rope to tie a cow’s or a horse’s 
hind-legs. (Prov.) 


span’-celled, a. [SPancet, v.] 
Her.: Applied to a horse that has the fore 
and hind feet fettered by means of fetterlocks 
fastened to the ends of a stick. 


span-drél, span’-dril, * spaun-dere, 
*splaun-drel, s. [From O.Fr. explanader 
= to level, plane, lay even.] 

Architecture: 

1, The space over the haunch of an arch 
and between it and the outscribing rectangle ; 
between the estrados of an arch and the 
square head or drip-stone over it. 

(2) The space between the outer mouldings 
of two arches 
and the string- 
course above 
them. 

{| When tim- 
ber arches sup- 
port a road- 
way, the span- 
drels contain . 
upright posts with diagonal stays. The posts 
transmit the load to the arch. 


spandrel-wall, s. 
Mason. : A wall built on the extrados of an 
arch. 


spane, spean, spene, vt. [A.S. spanu, 
spana =a teat.) To wean. (Prov.) 
“*Spaning,’ or ‘spooning,’ is a Yorkshire term for 
weaniug.”—Field, March 20, 1886, 


spa-né’-my, 3. 


*spang (1), v.t. [A.S. spange = a metal clasp 
or fastening ; Icel. spdng; Ger. spange.] To 
set with spangles, to spangle. 

*f Juno's bird, < 
Whose train is spanged with Argus penis Em 
*spang (2), v.t. & t [Perhaps connected 
with span (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To cause to spring. 
2. To span with the hand or fingers. 
B. Intrans.: To leap, to spring. 


sping (1), s. (SPane (2), v.] A spring. 
“Set roasted beef and pudding on the opposite side 
o' the pit o’ Tophet and an Englishman will meck a 
spung at it.”—Scott: fiub Koy, ch. xxviii. 


sping (2), s. [Spana (1), v.] A spangle. 
“ ee pieces our FER Cet bee any, 
ba ead Giicoifns D Btecte Glas. 
span'-gle, s. [A dimin. from spang (2), 8.] 
1, A small plate or boss of shining metal; 
a sinall circular ornament of metal stitched 
on an article of dress, 
“All cut in stars... made of cloth of silver and 
silver spung/es.”—Nidney : Arcadia, bk, hii, 
2. Any little thing shining or sparkling like 
pieces of metal; a small sparkling object. 


sd ae ape wus ne AA droaby ogee ers, 
as the tw eas the solar ray. 
a Mickle; Lusiad, iid, 


TIMBER-SPANDREL, 


(Span MIA. ] 


boil, béd- pout, j6w1; cat, gcll, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
Cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del 
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spangle—spanner 


3. A spongy excrescence ou the leaves and 
tender branches of the oak ; an oak-apple. 


span’-gle, v.f. & i. [SPANGLE, s.] 

A. Trans. : To set or sprinkle with spangles ; 
to adorn with spangles or small brilliant 
bodies. 

“ Spangled with a thousand eyes.” Gay: Peacock. 

* B. Intrans.: To glitter, to glisten. 


*gpan’-glér, s. [Eng. spangle); -er.] One 
who or that which spangles. 


span’-gly, a. [Eng. spangl(e); -y.] Of or 
pertaining to a spangle or spangles ; resem- 
bling or consisting of spangles ; glittering, 
glistening. (Keats: Endymvion, i. 569.) 


Span’-iard (i as y), s. (See def.) A native 
or inhabitant of Spain. 


spin’-iel (i as y), * spaynel, *spaneyole, 
s.& a. [O. Fr. espagneul (Fr. épagneul), from 
Sp. espaiiol = Spanish, from Espana = Spain ; 
Lat. Hispania.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. Lit. & Zool.: A popular name for a class 
of dogs, distinguished chiefly by large droop- 
ing ears, long silky coat, and a gentle, timid, 
and affectionate disposition. Spaniels may 
be grouped in three natural divisions : 


(1) Land Spaniels : The Cocker is one of the 
smallest of its kind, and is chiefly used for 
flushing woodcocks. The coat should be wavy 
and thick, and the colour black and white, 

ure black, liver and white, or red and white. 
The Springer is heavier, slower, and more 
easily kept within range than the Cocker. 
The Clumber, the Sussex, and the Nor- 
folk Spaniel are breeds of Springers. The 
Clumber is a low, strong-limbed dog, never 
giving tongue, highly valued for battue-shoot- 
ing. Colour lemon and white, or yellow and 
white ; coat thick, legs well feathered, feet 
round ; head square and heavy, muzzle broad, 
ears long. The Sussex Spaniel is lighter in 
shape and richer in colour than the Clumber, 
and gives tongue freely. The Norfolk Spaniel 
varies greatly, aid is perhaps the commonest 
breed in England. Colour black, or liver and 
white. 

(2) Water Spantels: The body should be 
round and compact, covered with short, crisp 
curls; ears long and deeply fringed; legs very 
strong, with broad spreading feet ; tail curled 
to the end; head long, face smooth, forehead 

- high; the colour should be a brown-liver, but 
liver and white is common. They are exéel- 
lent water-dogs, and extremely faithful and 
affectionate. They run into several strains. 


(3) Toy Spaniels : Of these there are several 
varieties, the chief being the King Charles 
and the Blenheim. The former is the larger 
of the two, and should be rich black and tan. 
They were the special pets of Charles II. The 
Blenheim is white, with patches of red or yel- 
low. Both should have a short muzzle, round 
head, full prominent eyes, ears close to the 
head and fringed with long silky hair, and 
hairs growing from the toes and reaching be- 
yond the claws. 


“He might be seen, before the dew was off the grass, 
in St. James's Park, striding umong the trees, playing 
with his spaniels, aud flinging corn to his ducks,”. 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch, iv. 

2. Fig.: An emblem of fawning submissive- 

ness ; a mean, cringing, or fawning person. 


“Tam your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 


*B. As adj.: Like a spaniel; fawningly 
submissive ; cringing. 
“ Low-crooked-curtsies, and base spaniel fawning.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, iii. 1. 
spaniel-like, a. Likeaspaniel. (Shakesp.: 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2.) ‘ 


* spaniel (ias y), v.i. & t. (Spanier, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To fawn, to cringe. 


B. Trans. : To follow like a spaniel. 
That spaniel’d + heels, a whontie 
a mi meé a ee. Ww. 
helx wishes,.do dincandy.” ase 
akesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 10, 
spa-ni-d-don, s. [Gr. omdvos (spanios) = 
few, scarce ; suff. -odon.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Clupride, from the 
Upper Chalk of Lebanon. 


gepan’-i-d-lite, s. [Gr. omdnos (spanios) = 
tah} and Ac@os (lithos) = a stone ; Ger. spanio- 


Min. : A variety of tetrahedrite (q.v.) con- 
taining mercury, with sp. gr. of 5°2 to 5°28. 


span-i-6-lit-min, s. [Gr. ordmos (spanios) 


= rare; Eng. litm(us), and suff. -in.] 
Chem.: A non-azotized colouring matter, 
occurring in small quantity in litmus. (Kane.) 


Span’-ish, a. & s. [Eng. Spain ; -ish.] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Spain, its 
language, or inhabitants. 

B. As subst.: The language of the people of 
Spain. 

Spanish arbour-vine, s. 

Bot. : I tuberosa, a West Indian plant. 
It furnishesa drastic substance like sceammony. 

Spanish-bayonet, s. 

Bot.; Yucca aloifolia. (West Indian.) 

Spanish-black, s. A soft black, pre- 
pared by burning cork. (Used in painting.) 

Spanish-broom, s. 

Bot. : Spartiwm junceum. 

Spanish-brown, s. A species of earth 
used in painting, having a dark, reddish-brown 
colour, which depends on the sesquioxide of 
iron, 

Spanish-burton, s. 

Naut.: A single Spanish-burton has three 
single blocks or two single blocks and a hook 
in the bight of one of the running parts. A 
double Spanish-burton has one double and 
two single blocks. [BuRron.] 

Spanish-chalk, s. [FRENCH-CHALK.] 

Spanish-chestnut, s. 

Bot. : Castanea vesca (or vulgaris). 

Spanish-cress, s. [CrEss, s., { (24).] 

Spanish-elm, s. [Corp1a, Exm, § (7).] 

* Spanish-era, s. 

Chron. : An era founded on the'Julian cal- 
endar, beginning January 1, B.c. 38. It was 
current in Spain, Portugal, the south of 
France, and the north of Africa. 

Spanish-ferreto, s. [FERRETO.] 

Spanish-fly, s. ‘(Canruanis.] 


Spanish-fowls, s. pl. 

Poultry: A breed of domestic poultry of 
Mediterranean origin; tall, with stately car- 
riage ; tarsi long; comb single, of great size, 
deeply serrated; wattles largely developed ; 
ear-lobes and side of face white; plumage 
black, glossed with green. They are tender 
in constitution, the comb being often injured 
by frost. 


Spanish-grass, s. 

Bot. : Macrochloa tenacissima. [ESPARTO.] 

Spanish-juice, s. The extract of the 
root of the liquorice. 

Spanish-liquorice, s. 


Bot.: The common liquorice, Glycyrrhiza 
glabra. 


Spanish-mackerel, s. 

Ichthy.: Scomber colias, resembling S. 
pneumatophorus in possessing an air-bladder, 
but differing in coloration. It is a favorite 
food fish in our Eastern cities. 

* Spanish-main, s. ; 

Geog.: The name formerly given to the 
southern portion of the Caribbean Sea, to- 
gether with the contiguous coast, embracing 
the route traversed by Spanish treasure-ships 
from the New to the Old World. 


“ My father dear he is not here; he seeks the Spanish- 
main.” Barham: Ing. Legends ; Nell Cook. 


* Spanish-marigold, s. - 

Bot.: Anemone coronaria, (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 

Spanish-marjoram, s, 

Bot, : Urtica pilulifera, var. Dodartii. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 

Spanish-moss, s. 

Bot. : Lycopodium denticulatum, 

Spanish-nut, s. 

Bot. : Morea Sisyrinchiwm, 

Spanish-oak, s. 

Bot.: Quercus falcata, a North American 


tree about sixty feet high, introduced into 
Britain in 1763. 


spank, vt. & i. 


spank’-ér (2), s. 


Spanish-onion, s. 

Bot.: A variety of Allium cepa, grown in 
Spain and the south of Europe. It is much 
larger and milder than the English onion, and 
is imported in large quantities. 

Spanish-potato, s. 

Bot.: The sweet potato. [Baratas.] 

Spanish-red, s. An ochre resembling 
Venetian-red, but slightly yellower and 
warmer. 

Spanish-root, s. 

Bot. : Ononis arvensis. Named from its re- 
semblance to Spanish liquorice (q.v.). (Brit 
ten & Holland.) 


Spanish sea-bream, s. 

Ichthy.: Pagellus owenii, from the British 
coasts and the Mediterranean. Called also 
the Axillary Bream. It is about a foot long, 
and pale silvery-red in colour. 

Spanish-soap, s. [CasTILE-soap,] - 


Spanish-soda, s. 
Bot. : Salsola Soda, 


Spanish-tufts, s. 

Bot.: Thalictrum aquilegifolium. 

Spanish-white, s. Finely powdered 
and levigated chalk, used as a pigment. 


Spanish-windlass, s. 
Naut.: A windlass turned by a rope with a 
rolling hitch and a handspike in the bight. 


[Cf. Low Ger. spakkern, 
spenkern = to run and spring about quickly.] 

A. Trans.: To strike with the open hand ; 
to slap. 


“Suggested spanking all round as a cure for the 
evil.”"—Queen, Sept. 28, 1885. 


B. Intrans.: To move with a quick, lively 
step, between a trot and a gallop; to move 
quickly and with elasticity. o 

“ We spanked along, rapidly accelerating our pace.” 

—Cassell's Saturduy Journal, Sept. 19, 1885, p. 802. 


ank, s. [SPANK, v.] A sounding blow with 


pis 
the open hand. 
*spank-ér (1), «. 


(Prob. connected with 
spang =a spangle.] 

*1. A small copper coin, 

2. A gold coin. (Prov.) 


{Eng. spank ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who spanks; applied also to a 
sounding blow with the open hand. 

2. One who takes long strides in walking ; 
a fast-going horse. (Collog.) 

3, A tall person; one taller than the com- 
mon, 

II, Naut. : (Driver, s., II. 5.]. 


spank -ing, pr. par. & a. [Spank] 


A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Moving with a quick, lively pace ; dash- 
ing, free-going. 
“If you are not mine by entreaty, there are four 
spanking greys ready harnessed in Cropland Park, 


here, that shall whisk us to town ina mirmute.”"—G, 
Colman the Younger; Poor Gentleman, iv. 2. 


2. Stout, large, considerable, solid. (Collog.) 
spanking-breeze, s. A strong breeze. 


spanner, s. [Eng. span; -er.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who or that which spans. 

*2. The lock of a fusee or carbine. 

“My prince's court is now full of nothing but buff 
coats, spanners, and muske "— Howell : Letters. 

*3, A fusee or carbine. 


“This day, as his majesty sat at dinner, there came 
a tall man with his spanner and scarf; whereby every 
man in the presence supposed him some officerin the 
army.”—Bowring : Trial of King Charies I., p. 156. 
4, A screw-key ; an iron instrument for 
tightening up or loosening the nuts upon 
screws. 


“A large iron wrench or spanner was 
found on the spot.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 


5, A fireman’s wrench by which he fastens 
or unfastens the couplings of the hose. 

II, Marine Steam-eng.: A bar used in the 
parallel motion of the side-lever marine engine, 
also in some of the earlier engines, the hand- 
bar or lever by which the valves were moved 


to admit or shut off the steam. . 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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spain’-new (ew as U), *span-newe, 
*spon-neowe, a. [Icel. spainnyr, spanyr, 
from spann=a chip, a shaving, and ngr= 
new; M. H. Ger. spanniwwe; Ger. spanneu, 
from M. H. Ger. span, Ger. span=a chip, a 
splinter, and niuwwe, neu = new; cf. Sw. 
spillerny = spill-new; Dan. splinterny = 
splinter-new. All these terms thus mean 
originally fresh from the hands of the work- 
men; fresh-cut.) Quite new, brand-new. 
“ Am I not totally a spannew gallant?” 
Beaum. & Filet. ; False One, 
*span’-nish-ing, s. [0. Fr. espanowissement ; 
r. épanouissement ; s'épanouir = to open out ; 
from Lat. expando = to spread out: ex = out, 
and pando = to spread.] The blow of a flower. 
(Romaunt of the Rose.) 


spar (1), *sparre, s. [A.S. sparrian = to 
fasten with a bolt; Dut. spar =a spar ; Icel. 
sparri, sperra; Dan. & Sw. sparre; O. H. Ger. 
sparro; M. H. Ger. sparre ; Ger. sparren ; 
Gael. & Ir. sparr. Prob. allied to spear.] A 
long piece of timber, of no great thickness ; 
a piece of sawed timber, a pole. Now seldom 
used except in technical or special meanings : 
as— 

1. Naut.: A long, wooden beam, generally 
rounded, and used for supporting the sails of 
vessels. It assumes various functions and 
names, as, a mast, yard, boom, gaff, sprit, &c. 

2. In hoisting machinery, spars form the 
masts and jibs of derricks, and the elevated 
inclined timbers which form sheers for mast- 
ing and dismasting vessels. 

3. In building, spars are used as rafters, as 
scaffold-poles, or as ledgers to rest on the put- 
logs. A common rafter is sometimes calléd a 
spar. 

4, The bar of a gate. 


spar-deck, s. 

Naut, ; Originally one of a temporary cha- 
racter, consisting of spars supported on beams. 
Now, the upper deck, with an open waist, or 


flush-deck, The term is somewhat loosely 
applied. 
spar-piece, s. [SPAN-PIECE]. 


spar-torpedo, s. A torpedo carried on 
the end of a spar rigged overboard from the 
bows of a vessel, and fired either by contact 
or electricity. [ToRPEDO.] 


spar (2), *sparr, s. [A.8. sper, sper-stdn.] 
Min,: A name applied to various minerals 
which occur in erystals or which cleave 
readily into fragments of definite form with 
bright surface, such as cale-spar, fluor-spar, &c, 


spar-hung, a. Hung with spar, as a cave. 


spar (3), s. [Srar (2), v.] 

1. Literally & Boxing: 

(1) A preliminary motion or flourish of the 
partially-bent arms in front of the body; a 
movement in which the boxer is prepared to 
act offensively or defensively. 

(2) A boxing-match ; a contest with boxing- 
gloves. 

2. Fig.: A slight contest ; a skirmish. 


spar (1), * sparre (1), sper, spere, sperr, 
v.t. [A.S. sparian.] [Spar (1), s.] To fasten 
with a bar or bolt; to bar, to bolt. 
“ Calk your windows, spar up all your doors,” 
: Ben Jonson ; Staple of News, ii. 1, 
spar (2), *sparre (2), v.i.& t. (0. Fr. esparer ; 
Fr. éparer =to fling or kick out with the 
heels, from Low Ger. sparre=a struggling.] 
A. Intransitive: 
*1, To rise and strike with the feet or 
spurs. (Said of cocks.) 
2. To move or flourish the arms about in 
front of the body, as in boxing, or ina manner 
suitable for offence or defence. 


“*Come on,’ said the cabdriver, sparring away like 
clockwork,” —Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. ii. 


3. To quarrel in words ; to wrangle. (Collog.) 
os Trans.: To engage in a boxing-match 
with. 


spar’-a-ble, s. [See def.] A cast-iron nail 
driven into soles of boots and shoes, and so 
called from its resemblance in shape to a 
sparrow’s bill. 


sparable-tin, s. 

Min, ; A name given by Cornish miners to 
erystals of Cassiterite (q.v.), which occur in 
ditetragonal pyramids resembling sparable 


spair-a-drap, spar-a-drab, s. [Fr.] 
Pharm,: An adhesive plaster spread upon 
linen or paper ; a cerecloth, 


“With application of the common sparadrab for 
issues, this ulcer was by a fontauel kept open.’”— 
Wiseman: Surgery. 


spar-a-drap’-i-ér, s. [Fr.] 
Pharm.: A machine for spreading plasters, 
It is a table with two raised pieces, movable, 
and furnished with points by which the cloth 
may be stretched, and a spatula for spreading 
the composition. 


* spar’-age (age as 1g), * spar’-a-giis, s. 
(ASPARAGUS. ] 


spar-as-sis, s. 
to rend in pieces.] 
Zool.: A genus of Thomiside. Sparassus 
smaragdulus, is a British spider; the male 
green, with yellowish abdominal bands, the 
female green. 


spa-rat-to-spér’-ma, s. [Attic Gr. oma- 
patrw (sparatté) = to rend in pieces, and 
oréppa (sperma) = seed.] 
Bot.: A genus of Bignoniacee, The leaves 
of Sparattosperma lithontriptica are given in 
Brazil in cases of stone in the bladder, 


* spar-ble, v.t. [O. Fr. esparpiller.] To scat- 
ter, to displace. 

“The more parte of theyr company, where thorough 
that symple feleshyp whiche named theym self shep- 
herdes, was disseuered and sparbelyd,.” — Fabyan: 
Chronycle ; Louis IX. (an. 1254), 

spare, v.t. & i. [A.S. sparian, from sper= 
spare, sparing ; cogn, with Dut. & Ger. sparen; 
Icel. & Sw. spara; Dan, spare ; Lat. parco.)} 
A, Transitive: 

1, To use frugally ; not to be wasteful of ; 

not to waste ; to dispense frugally. 


“ The rather will I spare my praises towards him.” 
Shakesp, ; All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 1. 


2. To have unemployed ; to save from any 
particular use; as, I have time to spare. 

8. To part with without inconvenience ; to 
dispense with ; to do without. 


“IT could have better spared a better man.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., Vv. 4 


4, To forbear, to omit, to refrain from; to 
withhold. 


[Gr. orapacow (sparassd) = 


“ Spare your arithmetic,” 
Shakesp, ; Cymbeline, ii. 4. 


{ In this use often followed by an infinitive 
or clause as an object. 
“ Being moved, he will not spare to gird the gods.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 1. 
5. To forbear to inflict or impose upon. 
“ Spare my sight the pain.” Dryden. (Todd.) 
6. To use tenderly ; to treat with mercy, 
pity, or forbearance; to forbear to attiict, 
punish, or destroy. 
“ Spare us, good Lord.”—Book of Common Prayer. 
(Litany.) : 
7. To hold in reserve for the use of another ; 
to give, to afford, to grant, to allow. 
“Tam poor of thanks, and scarce can spare them.” 
Shakesp. » Cymbeline, ii. 8 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To live sparingly or frugally ; to be par- 
simonious, economical, or frugal; not to, be 
liberal or profuse. 


“ Spare not for cost.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. 4, 


2. To use mercy or forbearance ; to be mer- 
ciful or forgiving ; to forgive. 


“* Jealousy is the rage of a man: therefore he will 
not spare in the day of vengeance.” —Proverds vi, 34. 


spare, *spar, a. & s. [A.S. sper; cogn. 
with Icel. sparr; Dan. spar (in sparsom = 
thrifty); Sw. spar (in sparsam); Ger. spar 
(in spdarlich); Gr. orapvds (sparnos) = rare, 
lacking ; Lat. parcus = sparing.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Parsimonious, frugal, thrifty ; not liberal 
or profuse ; chary. 
“ Are they spare in diet?” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., it. 1. 
2. Scanty ; not plentiful or abundant: as, a 
spare diet. 
3. Lean, thin, meagre, wanting flesh. 
“ Her cheek was pale; her form was spare,” . 
Scott: Marmion, ii. 4. 
4, Over and above what is necessary ; super- 
Biron, superabundant ; that may be dispensed 
with. 


“ Learning seems more adapted to the female world 
than td the male, because they have more spare time 
upon their hands, and lead a more sedentary life,"— 
Addison: Spectator. 


5. Held or kept in reserve or for an emer. 
geney ; additional ; not required for present 
use : as, a spare bed, a spare anchor, &c. 

6. Slow. (Prov.) 

* B. As substantive : 


1, Parsimony ; frugal use; economy. 
“T make no spare.” Shakesp.: Henry VIII, V. 
2. Moderation, restraint. 


“ Killing for sacrifice without any spare.”—Holland 
(Todd.) 


3. An opening in a gown or petticoat; a 
placket. 


* spare’-fiil, a. [Eng. spare; -ful(]).] Sparing, 
frugal, chary. 


* spare’-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. spareful; -ness.] 
‘he quality or state of being spareful; sparing- 
ness, frugality. 

“ Largess his hands could never skill of sparefulness,” 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. ii 
spare-ly, adv. [Eng. spare, a.; -ly.] Ina 
sparing manner ; sparingly, sparsely. 
“ Alight, and sparely sup, and wait 
For rest in this outbuilding near.” 
Matthew Arnold : Grande Chartreuse. 
spare’-néss, s. [Eng. spare, a. ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being spare, lean, or thin; 
leanness. 


“A spareness and slenderness of stature.”—Ham- 
mond : Sermons, Vol. iv., ser, 2. 


spar’-ér, s. [Eng. spar(e), v.; -er.] One wko 
spares ; one who is economical or frugal. 


“ Very thriftie and overgreat sparers.”—P. Holland: 
Pliny, bk. xi., ch. xix, 


spare'-rib, s. [Eng. spare, a., and rib.] The 
piece of a hog taken from the side, consisting 
of the ribs with little flesh on them. 


*spare-wort, s. (Srpxarwort.] 


spar-ga’-ni-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. omap- 
yaviov (sparganion) = the bur-weed ; cmapyavoy 
(sparganon) =a band, from the form of the 
leaf, which is long and narrow.] 

Bot. ; Bur-weed (q.v.); a genus of Typhacee. 
Spadix spherical; perianth of three to six 
spathulate, membranous scales ; stamens two 
to three; ovary one- or two-celled; fruit a 
small drupe. Known species about ten. 


spar’-ga-no-sis, s. [Gr. crapydvwors (spar- 
ganosis) = the wrapping a child in swaddling 
clothes.] 
Pathology : 
* 1, Spargosis-(q.v.). 
2, Elephantiasis Arabum (EZ, Wilson). (ELE. 
PHANTIASIS.] 


*sparge, v.t. [Lat. spargo=to scatter, to 
sprinkle.] To dash or sprinkle; to throw 
water upon in a shower of small drops. 


* spar-g6é-fac’-tion, s. [Sparaz.] The act 
of sprinkling. 

“ The operation was performed by spargefaction, ina 

proper time of the moon.”—Swift : Tale of a Tub, § iv. 


sparg'-ér, s. [Sparcr.] A sprinkler; usually 
a cup with a perforated lid, or a pipe with a 
perforated nozzle, Used for damping paper 
clothes, &c. 


spar’-go-sis, * spar’-ga-no-sis, s. [Gr. 
omapyaw (spargad) = to be full; Fr. spargose.) 
Pathol.: Distension of the breasts with 
milk, which is secreted in abundance, but 
with difficulty or entire absence of flow. 


spar’-hawk, * spar-hauk, s. (Sparrow- 
HAWE,] 


spar’-i-de, s. pl. [Lat. spar(us) = Chry 
sophrys aurata, the gilthead (q.v.); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

1, Ichthy.: Sea-breams; @ family of Acan- 
thopterygian Fishes, division Perciformes. 
Body compressed, oblong, covered with scales ; 
cutting teeth in front of jaws, or molars at 
sides, palate generally toothless, One dorsal, 
formed by a spinous and soft portion of nearly 
equal development ; anal with three spines, 
ventrals thoracic, The family is divided into 
five groups based upon differences of denti- 
tion : Cantharina, Haplodactylina, Sargina, 
Pagrina, and Pimelepterina. (Giinther.) 

2. Palcont.: They appear first in the Chalk 
of Lebanon, / 


spar’-ing, pr. par. & a. [SPARE, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


_ boil, bop; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, ~dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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B. As adjective : 
1. Saving, parsimonious, chary, frugal. 


“Christ . . . upon just occasions was not sparing in 
the use of it."—Bp,. Horsley : Sermons, vol. iii. ser. 31. 


* 2. Scanty, little. 

“ Of this there is with you sparing memory, or none ; 
but we have large knowledge thereof."—Sacon. (Todd.) 

8, Spare ; not abundant ; abstemious. 


“ Be mindful of that sparing board.” 
"homson: Autumn, 355. 


*4. Merciful, kind; willing to pity and 
spare. 


epar-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. sparing; -ly.] 
1, Ina sparing, frugal, or economical man- 
ner ; frugally, parsimoniously. 
“ And taught at schools much mythologic stuff, 
But sound religion sparingly enough.” 
Cowper ; Tirocinium, 198, 
2. Scantily ; not abundantly; sparsely. 


“The borders whereon you plant fruit trees should 
be large, and set with fine flowers; but thin and 
sparingly, lest they deceive the trees.”—B8acon: 
Essays ; Of Gardens. 


* 3, With abstinence or moderation; absti- 
nently, moderately. 

“Christians are obliged to taste even the innocent 
pleasures of life but sparingly."—Atterbury. 

* 4, Seldom ; not frequently. 

“The morality of a grave sentence, affected by 
Lucan, is more sparingly used by Virgil.”—Dryden. 

* 5. Cautiously, tenderly, with forbearance. 


“Speech of touch towards others should be sparingly 
used; for discourse ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man.”—Sacon; Essays; Of 
Discourse. 


epar’-ing-néss,s. [Eng. sparing ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being sparing; 
frugality, parsimony. 
2. Caution, care, forbearance. 


“This opinion, I say, Mr, Hobbes mentions as 
possible: but he does it with such hesitancy, diffi- 
dence, and sparingness, as shows plainly that he meant 
it only as a last subterfuge to recur to.”"—Clarke. On 
the Attributes, prop. 10, 


spark (1), * sparke, s. [A.8. spearca; cogn. 
with O. Dut. sparcke; Low Ger. sparke ; Icel. 
spruka ; Dan. sprage = to crackle.) 
1, A small particle of fire or of ignited sub- 
stance emitted from a burning body. 


“Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly up- 
ward.”—Job v. 7. 


2. A small shining body or transient light ; 
a sparkle. 

8, A small portion of anything vivid or 
active, or that, like a spark, may be kindled 
into activity or flame. 

“The small intellectual spark which he possessed 


was put out by the fuel.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

spark-arrester,s. A wire-cage or other 
contrivance placed upon the chimney of a 
locomotive or a portable engine, to prevent 
the passage of sparks from the chimney, 


spark-condenser, s. 

1. Elect. : [CoNDENSER, 8., II. 10. (8)]. 

2. Rail. : A means of carrying away sparks 
from the locomotive chimney to a chamber 
where they are extinguished, 


epark (2), s. [Icel. sparkr, sprekr =lively, 
sprightly ; Norw. sprek = cheerful, lively.] 
1, A gay young fellow; a brisk, showy man. 


“The florid fustian of a rhyming spark.” 
Pomfret ; Strephon’s Love, 


2. A lover, a beau, a gallant. 


_ * spark (1) v.i. [Spark (1), s.] To emit 
particles of fire ; to sparkle. 
“ Delight upon her face, and sweetness shin’d: 
Her eyes do spark as starres.” 
P, Fletcher: Thomatlin, eg. vi., 8. 19. 
* spark (2), v.i. [Spark (2), s.] To play the 
spark or gallant. 


spark’-ér, s. (Eng. spark (1), s.; -er.] A 
spark-arrester (q.v.). 


* spark’-fil, *sparke-full, a. [Eng. spark; 
full.) Lively, brisk, gay. 


“Hitherto will our sparkful youth laugh at their 
great grandfathers’ English, who had more care to do 
well than to speak minion like.”—Camden: Remains, 


*spark’-ish, a. [Hng. spark (1); -ish.] 
1. Airy, gay, lively, brisk. 


“Is anything more sparkish and better humoured 
than Venus’s accosting her son in the deserts of 
Libya ?”"— Walsh. 

2. Showily dressed, fine, showy. 

‘A daw, to be sparkish, trick’d himself up with all 
the gay feathers he could muster.”— L'Estrange: 
Fables. 
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*spark’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. sparkish; -ly.] 
So as to sparkle; showily, gaily. 
“ Fach buttonhole and skirt, and hem is seen 
Sparkishly edged with lace of yellow gold.” 
Tennant: Anster Fair, ii. 47, 
*spar’-kle, *spar-cle, s. [A dimin. from 
spark (1), 8. (q.v-).] 
1, A small spark, a luminous particle. 
“ The spurkles seem'd up to the skies to flie.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, i. 73. 
2. Luminosity, lustre. 


“The sparkle and flash of the sunshine.” 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, v. 


3, A spark, a small portion. 


“T cannot deny certain sparkles of honest ambition.” 
—Wotton: Letter to the King (an. 1637). 


spar’-kle (1), v.i.&¢. [SPaRKLg, s.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To emit sparks ; to send off small ignited 
or shining particles. 
2. To shine, as if giving out sparks; to 
glisten, to glitter, to flash, to twinkle. 


“T see bright honour sparkle through your eyes.” 
Milton; Arcades, 27. 


*3. To be brilliant or showy ; to show off. 


“ Politulus is a fine young entleman, who sparkles 
a all the shining things of dress and equipage.”"— 
atts. 


4, To emit little bubbles which glitter in 
the light. (Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 8.) 

*B. Trans. : To emit with coruscations ; to 
shine or sparkle with. 


*gspar’-kle (2), v.t. 
(q.v.).] To scatter. 


“The landgrave hath sparkled his army without 
any further enterprise."—State Papers, x. 718. 


*spar’-klér, s. (Eng. sparkl(e); -er.] One 
who or that which sparkles ; one whose eyes 
sparkle. P 


“See the sparkler shaking her elbow for a whole 
night together, and thumping the table with a dice- 
box.”—Guardian, No. 120. 


*spark’-lét, s. (Eng. spark(le), s.; dim. suff. 
-let.} A little spark. (Cotton: Ode to Night.) 


*spark’-li-néss, s. (Eng. sparkli(ng) ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sparkling ; vi- 
vacity. 

“Sir John [Suckling] threw his repartees about the 


table with much sparkliness, and geutileness of witt,” 
—Aubrey ; Anecdotes, ii. 551. 


sparkling, pr. par. & a, [SPARKLE (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Emitting sparks, glittering ; 
hence, brilliant, lively, bright. 
“ And he continued, when worse days were come, 
To deal about his sparkling eloquence.” 
: Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, iL 
*spark’-ling-ly, adv. [Eng. sparkling ; -ly.] 
In a sparkling manner; with vividness or 
brilliancy. 
“ Diamonds sometimes would look more sparklingly 
than they were wont."—Boyle: Works, i. 452. 


*spark’-ling-néss, s. [Eng. sparkling; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being sparkling ; 
brilliancy, sparkle. 


“ T have observed a manifestly greater clearness and 
sparklingness at some times than at others.”—Boyle : 
Works, i. 452, 


spar’-ling, s. (Ger. spierling.] A smelt. Also 
spelt spirling, or spurling. 
“The sparling should be protected, as it was a fish 
they all liked.”—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 


*spar’-lyre (yr as ir), s. [A.8. sper-lira.] 
The calf of the leg. 


spar’-no-dis, s. [Gr. cmapvés (sparnos) = 
rare, few, and odovs (odous) = a tooth.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Sparide, of Eocene 
age. 
spaAr’-0id, a. &s. [Lat. sparus= the gilthead ; 
Eng. suff. -oid.] 
* A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the Sparide, 
B. As subst. ; Anyindividual of the Sparidex. 
“Tn our days sparoids are held to be of little value.” 
—Furrell: Brit. Fishes (ed. 8rd), ii. 186. * 
sparoid-scales, s. pl. 
Ichthy.: The name given by Agassiz to the 
peculiar scales of the Sparide. 


“* Sparoid-scales are ... thin, broader than long, 
with the centre of growth near their posterior border, 
and the lines of structure lying parallel to the poste- 
rior or free border, but becoming straight laterally.”— 
Farrell: British Fishes (ed. 8rd), ii. 135. 


*spar’-pil, *spar’-ple, *spar’-péil, 
vt. [O. Fr. esparpiller.] To scatter, to spread 
abroad, to disperse. 


[A corrupt. of sparpil 


spar’-rér, s. One who spars; a pugiliat. 
spar’-ring, s, The act of boxing; pugilism. 


spar-row, *spar-ewe, *sparwe, & 
(Mid. Eng. sparwe, sparewe; A.S. spearwa; 
Icel. spor ; Dan. spurv; Sw. sparf; O. H. Ger. 
sparo; M. H. Ger. spar, whence Ger. sperling ; 
all from Teut. type sparwa (lit. =a flutterer), 
from root spar- = to quiver, hence to flutter.) 
[Spar (2), v.] 

Ornith.: Passer domesticus (Pyrgita domes- 
tica, Cuvier), the House Sparrow, a well- 
known bird, the constant follower of civilized 
man, It ranges over the British Islands and 
the Continent, into the North of Africa and 
Asia, and has been introduced into America 
and Australia. Sparrows are found even in 
crowded cities and in manufacturing towus, 
these differing only from the country birds in 
being dirtier, and, if possible, more daring. 
Mantle of male brown striped with black ; 
head bluish-gray; two narrow bands, one 
white and the other rusty-yellow, on wings ; 
cheeks grayish-white, front of neck black, 
under-parts light-gray. From a high anti- 
quity, their great fecundity, their attachment 
to their young, their extreme pugnacity, and 
the large tolls they levy on the farmer and 
market-gardener have been commented on 
by writers on ornithology, but opinions have 
long been divided on the subject of their 
alleged service to man in destroying insect 
pests. English farmers, however, settled the 
question to their own satisfaction, and in 
many villages sparrow-clubs exist, from the 
funds of which a small sum (about twopence 
a dozen) is paid for the destruction of these 
birds. Dr. Coues (The English Sparrow in 
America, 1885) says that these birds, intro- 
duced to keep down insect life, “have proved 
a failure, and are now generally regarded as a 
distinct curse.” This opinion is now generally 
entertained in the United States, and the 
sparrows are also disliked for their combative 
disposition, and their tendency to drive off 
other birds. They frequent the cities and add 
an agreeable element of bird life to the streets. 
The name sparrow is also applied in this country 
to several of the Fringillida. [HEpGE-sPARROW, 
REED-SPARROW, TREE-SPARROW.] 


sparrow-bill, s. (SParaB.z.] 


sparrow-hawk, s. 

Ornith. : Accipiter nisus, common in Great 
Britain, extending across Europe, through 
Asia to Japan. Theadult male is abouttwelve 
inches long, dark-brown on the upper surface, 
softening into gray as the bird grows old ; the 
entire under-surface is rusty-brown, with 
bands of a darker shade, The female is about 
fifteen inches long, the upper surface nearly 
resembling that of male bird in ground-colour, 
but having many of the feathers white at the 
base ; under surface grayish-white, with dark 
transverse bars. The Sparrow-hawk is very 
destructive to small quadrupeds and young 
birds, and is practically the only bird of prey 
the English game-preserver need fear. The hen 
lays four or five eggs irregularly blotched with 
brownish-crimson on a bluish-white ground, 


sparrow-tongue, s. 
Bot. : Polygonum aviculare, 


sparrow’s dung, s. 
Bot. : Salsola Kali, 
spar-row-grass, sp&r’-rf-grass, s. 
(See def.) A corruption of asparagus (q.v.). 
spar-row-wort, s. 
wort.) 
Bot. : The genus Passerina (q.v.). 


spar-ry, a. [Eng. spar (2), s.; -y.] Resem. 
bling spar; consisting of or abounding with 
spar, spathose, 


“ And with the flowers are intermingled stones 
Sparry and bright, the scatterings of the hills.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. 


sparry-anhydrite, s. (CusxE-spaR.]} 
sparry iron-ore, s. [S1pERITE.] 
spar-ry-grass, s. [SPARRow-GRAss.] 
sparse, a. [Lat. sparsus, pa. par. of sparge 
=to scatter, to sprinkle.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: Thinly scattered; . set, 
ety or planted here and there; not close 


ogether ; not dense. 


“The congregation was very sparse.’—Heade ; Hard 
Cash, ch, v. 


2. Bot. : Scattered (q.v.). 


[Eng. sparrow, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ec =6; ey=a:; qu=kw. 


oe aN 
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*sparse, *spérse, v.t. [SparsE, a.] To 
scatter, to disperse, to put abroad. 
* And like a raging flood they sparsed are, 
And ouerflow each countrey, field and plaine.” 
Fairefax: Godfrey of Boulogne, vi. 1. 

*sparsed, *spersed, pa. par. or a. (SPARSE, 
v) 

* spar’-séd-ly, adv. (Eng. sparsed; -ly.] In 
a@ scattered manner; thinly, sparsely, not 
densely. 

“There are doubtless many such soils sparsedly 
throughout this nation.”"—Hvelyn: Pomona, (Pref.) 

sparse’-ly, adv. (Eng. sparse, a.;-ly.] Ina 

sparse manner ; thinly, not densely or thickly. 


“ An utterly barren country three hundred leagues 
long by from sixty to eighty broad, sparsely inhabited 
oy : young, hardy, warlike race,”—Standard, Jan. 15, 


sparse’-nésg, s. (Eng. sparse; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sparse; thinness ; 
scattered state: as, The sparseness of the 
population. 


*spar’-sim, adv. 
and there. 


spart,s. [Esrarro.] 


spart-grass, s. 
Bot. : Spartina stricta. 


spar’-ta-ite, s. [After Sparta, New Jersey, 
where found ; suff. -ite(Min.); Ger. spartait.] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A variety of Calcite (q.v.), containing 
some carbonate of manganese, occurring with 
zinc ores. 

2. The same as ZrnciteE (q.v.). 


Spar’-tan, a. &s. (Lat. Spartanus.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to ancient 
Sparta or the Spartans; hence, hardy, un- 
daunted, indomitable: as, Spartan courage. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Sparta. 


Spartan-dog, s. A bloodhound ; hence, 
@ cruel or bloodthirsty person. : 


* O Spartan dog, 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, v. 2. 


(Mod. Lat. spart(iwm) ; -eine 


{Lat.) Scatteredly, here 


spar’-teine, s. 
(Chem.). | 
Chem. : CysHogNg. An alkaloid discovered 
by Dr. Stenhouse in 1851, in Spartiwm sco- 
pariwm. It is athick, colourless, transparent 
oil, heavier than water, and possesses a pecu- 
liar, unpleasant odour, and a very bitter 
taste. It boils at 288°, is strongly alkaline, 
sparingly soluble in water, very poisonous, 
and resembles nicotine in its compounds. 
Like the latter it is a nitrile base. 


spar’-tér-ie, s. he esparteria = a place for 
making articles of esparto (q.v.).] A collec- 
tive name for the various kinds of articles 
manufactured from esparto-grass, as mats, 
nets, cordage, ropes, &c. 


*sparthe, s. [Lat. spartha.] An axe or hal- 
bert. 


spar-ti-na, s. (Gr. oraprim (spartiné)= 
arope or cord. Named from the use to which 
the leaves are put.] 

Bot.: Cord-grass ; a genus of Grasses, tribe 
Chloree. Spikes two or more, unilateral, 
empty glumes two. Known species eight, 
chiefly from warm countries. One, Spartina 
stricta, the Twin-spiked Cord-grass, is British, 
being found in muddy salt marshes in the 
east and south-east of England. There are 
two sub-species, S, stricta proper and S., alter- 
nifolia. 


spar-ti-iim (t as sh), s. (Gr. orapriov (spar- 
tion)=a small cord, a kind of broom; 
Spartium junceum.)} x 
Bot.: A genus of Cytisee. Shrubs thickly 
set with brush-like verdant branches, very 
ornamental, and in summer covered. with 
white or yellow  papilionaceous flowers. 
rtium junceum is the Spanish-broom. In 
nee and Spain a thread made from its fibres 
ts twisted into cordage, or sometimes even 
woven into cloth, It is used also.as a green 
food. It was introduced into English gardens 
jn 1548, and has since been a favourite 
shrub. Its flowers are very attractive to 
bees. S. monospermum, which has snow-white 
flowers, grows on sand dunes in Spain, Bar- 
bary, Arabia, &c., binding them together. 
Its twigs are used for tying bundles, and as 
a food for goats. 


* spar’-y, * spar-ie, a. [Eng. spar(e); -y.] 
Sparing, parsimonious, 

“Homer being otherwise sparie enough in speaking 
of pictures At! eolGurae P, Holland: Pliny, bk. 
xxxiii, ch. vii. 

spasm, *spasme, s. [Fr. spasme = the 
cramp, from Lat. spasmwm, accus. of spasmus, 
Gr. oracyos (spasmos)=a spasm, a convul- 
sion, from oraw (spad)= to draw, to pluck; 
Sp. espasmo, pasmo; Ital. spasmo, spasimo.] 

1, Pathol. : A violent and involuntary con- 
traction of the muscles. When partial, of 
considerable duration, and attended by hard- 
ness of the muscles, but not by uncon- 
sciousness, they are called Tonic spasms or 
Spastic contractions ; when there are rapidly 
alternating contractions and relaxations they 
are Clonic spasms. They may affect the 
bronchii, the glottis, the bladder, &c. Nearly 
the same as Convulsion. 


“it cureth those who have their necks drawne 
backward to their shoulders with the spasme.”—P. 
Hollund: Pliny, bk. xx., ch. v. 


2. A sudden, violent, and generally fruitless 
effort : as, a spasm of repentance. 


*spas-mat-ic, *spas-mat-icke, *spas- 
Sings a. [As if from a Lat. spasmati- 
cus. 

1, Of the nature of or pertaining to spasm, 
spasmodic. 


‘* The ligaments and sinews of my love to you have 
been so strong, that they were never yet subject 
to such spasmatical shrinkings and convuisions,”— 
Howell, Letters, bk. ii., let. 20, 


2. Suffering from or liable to spasms. 


“ A soveraigne remedie for them that bee bursten 
or spasmaticke, that is to say, vexed with the crampe.” 
—P, Holland : Pliny, bk. xx., ch. vi. 


spas-mod ic, a. & s._[Fr. spasmodique, from 
Gr. gracuwédys (spasmodés), from omacnos = 8 
spasm (q.v.); Ital. spasmodico.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining or relating to spasm; con- 
sisting in spasm; convulsive: as, spasmodic 
asthma. 

2. Marked by strong effort, but of brief 
duration ; violent, but short-lived ; evanes- 
cent ; not permanent. 


“A benevolent movement which otherwise might 
be dissipated in spasmodic and evanescent efforts,”— 
Standard, Jan, 16, 1886, 


B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
good for removing spasm ; an antispasmodic. 

{| Spasmodic School of Poets: A term fre- 
quently applied to certain authors, of whom 
Alexander Smith and Philip James Bailey 
may be taken as representatives. Their 
writings are distinguished by a certain un- 
reality and straining after effect, and were 
ridiculed by Aytoun (under the pseudonym 
of T. Percy Jones), in Firmilian ; a Spasmodic 
Tragedy. (Davenport Adams.) 


spas-m6d’-ic-al, a. (Eng. spasmodic; -al.] 
Pertaining or relating to spasm ; spasinodic. 


spis-mod’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. spas- 
modical ; -ly.] In a spasmodic manner. 


* spas-mo6-dist, s. (Eng. spasmod(ic) ; -ist.] 
One of the spasmodic school. (Poe.) 


spas-m6l’-0-sy, s. (Gr. omacuds (spasmos) 
=a spasin, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a dis- 
course.] The doctrine of spasms. 


spis'-tic, a. [Gr. cracrixés (spastikos).] Per- 
taining or relating to spasm; spasmodic. 


spastic-contractions, s. pl. [Spasm.] 


spis-tic’-i-ty, s. (Eng. spastic ; -ity.] 
1, A state of spasm. 


2. A tendency to or capability of suffering 
spasm, 


spAt, pret. of v. (Spit, v.] 


spat (1), s. [From spat, pret. of spit (q.v.).] 
The spawn of shell-fish ; specif., the develop- 
ing spawn of the oyster. 

“Tt is of the spat in its microscopic stage that the 
dredger, really concerned in knowing his business, 
knew little, and needed to know much,”—Daily Z'ele- 
graph, August 31, 1885. 


spat (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
1, Ablow. (Prov.) 
2. A petty combat; a little quarrel or dis- 


sension. (Amer.) 5 


“A spat between the feminine heads of two fami- 
lies."—An American Correspondent in Notes & Queries, 
March 12, 1887, p. 206. 


spat (3), spitt, s. (Etym. doubtful; but 
probably a shortened form of spatter or spatter 
dash.) A short spatterdash, reaching to a 
little above the ankle. (Scotch.) 


spat (1), v.i. & t. (Spat (1), s.J 
A. Intrans,: To deposit spat or spawn. 


“Tnasmuch as oysters continue spatting as late & 
October."— Daily Telegraph, August 31, 1885. 


*B. Trans. : To spawn. 
“Unless they be so newly spat.”—Defoe: Tour thro 
Great Britain, i, 9. 
* spat (2), v.i. (Spat (2), s.] To dispute, to 
quarrel. 


* spat (3), v.t. [An abbrev. of spatter (q.v.).} 
To spatter, to defile. 


spa-tan’-gi-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. spatang(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Echinoidea, 
with several genera, Test oval, oblong, or 
heart-shaped; ambulacra petaloid, the an- 
terior one unpaired ; anus posterior ; mouth 
inferior. Bands of microscopic tubercles 
known as fascioles, are generally present, 
differently placed in different genera, They 
commence in the Chalk. 


spa-tan -giis, s. (Gr. ondtayyos (spatanggos) 
=a kind of sea-urchin.] 
Zool. & Palewont.: The type genus of Spa- 
tangide (q.v.). Spatangus purpwreus is British. 
The genus commences in the Tertiary. 


spatch’-céck, s [Prob. for despatch-cock.] 
1. A fowl killed and immediately broiled, on 
some sudden occasion. 
2. A boy’s game. 


spate (1), spait, s. ([Gael., Irish speid.] A 
sudden heavy flood, especially in mountain 
districts, caused by heavy rainfalls ; a torrent 
of rain. 

“Roaring spates of turbid and soil-laden water.”— 
Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 
* spate (2), s. [SPaTHE.] 


spate-bone, s. The shoulder-bone, 
“ Guawing the spate-bone of a shoulder of mutton,” 
—Fuller: Church Hist., V. i. 32. 
spa'-tha, s. (SPaTHe.] 


*spa-tha’-gé-2, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. spathaceus, from Lat. spatha (q.v.). 
Bot. : The eighth order in Linneeus’s Natural 
System of classification, Genera, Leucoium, 
Amaryllis, &c. 


spa-tha’-ceots (ce as sh), a. (Eng. spath(e); 
-ceous. | 


Bot.: Having, or resembling a spathe. 


spath’-al, a. [Eng. spath(e) ; -al.] 
Bot. : Furnished with or having a spathe. 


spathe, s. (Lat. spatha; Gr. ody (spathé) 
= any broad blade of wood or meta), a spathe 
of some plants. (See def.)] 

Bot.: A large coloured bract in the Palms 
and the Aracee, enveloping the spadix during 
eestivation and sheltering the organs of repro- 
duction from injury, as the perianth does in 
an ordinary plant. [See cut under Spadix.] 


spathed, a. (Eng. spath(e); -ed.] 
Bot. : Having a spathe ; spathal, 


spa-thél-la, s. 


spa-thélle’, spa-thél-la, spa-thil’-la, « 
(Mod. Lat., dimin. from spatha (q.v.).] 

Botany (Pl.): 

1. (Of the first two forms): Desvaux’s name, 
adopted by De Candolle, for the valves or 
valvule of which the bracts in grasses are 
composed. 

2. (Of all forms): Little spathes around 
each division of the inflorescence enclosed 
within a common spathe in Palins. 


et er a. (Fr. spathique, from Ger. spath 
= spar, 
Min.: Constituting or resembling a spar; 
spathose; sparry; lamellar in structure. (See 
compound.) 


spathic iron-ore, spathose iron- 
ore, s. [Siprerite.]) 


spath’-i-form, a. [Ger. spath=spar, and 
Eng. form.) Resembling spar in fori. 


(SeaTHELLE, ] 


- “‘dOil, b6Y; PdUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
‘Gian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -gsion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, det 
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spathiopyrite—spay 


spath-i-o-pyr’-ite, s. (Gr. ordén (spathe), 
and Eng. pyrite.) [SPATHE.] 

Min.: A mineral oceurring in rounded 
crystals with angles near those of leucopyrite. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic. Hardness, 4°55 
sp. gr. 6°7; colour, tin-white when broken, 
but rapidly tarnishing to to a dark steel-gray. 
An analysis yielded : arsenic, 61°46 ; sulphur, 
2°37 ; cobalt, 14°97 ; calcium, 4°22; iron, 16°47. 
Found at Bieber, Hesse. 


spath-0-bat’-is, s. [Gr. od (spathé), and 
Lat. batis=aray.] [SpaTHE.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Rhinobatide, from the 
Oolite. It is closely allied to, if not identical 
with, Rhinobatus, 


spath-0-dac’-tyl-iis, s. [Gr. ora (spathe), 

and Sdxrvdos (daktulos) =a finger.] [SPATHE.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Clupeide, from Ter- 
tiary Swiss formations. 


spa-thd’-dé-a, s. [Gr. ord6y (spathé), and 
eléos = form. From the form of the calyx.] 
[SPATHE. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Bignoniacer. Tall trees 
from the tropics of Asia and Africa, having 
the leaves unequally pinnate, the inflorescence 
in panicles, the calyx spathaceous, and bright 
orange or purple flowers. 


spa-thol’-d-biis, s. [Gr. omd@y (spathé), and 
Aofos (lobos) = a lobe.] [SpaTHe.] 

Bot.: A genus of Dalbergier. Spatholobus 
Roxburghii, called also Butea parviflora, a sub- 
Himalayan tree, exudes a red gum resembling 
kino. 


spath’-ose (1), t spath’-otis (1), a. [Eng. 
spath(e) ; -ose, -ous.] 

Bot. : Of, belonging to, possessing, or re- 
sembling a spathe, 


spath’-ose (2), + spath’-otis (2), a (Ger. 
spath = spar; Eng. suff. -ose, -ous.] 
Min.: The same as SpaTHIc (q.V.). 


spath’-u-late, a. [SpaTuLare.] 


spath-ur—a, s. (Gr. ordy (spathé), and otpd 
(owura) = a tail. The name refers to the spat- 
ules at the 
end of the ex- 
terior tail- 
feathers. ] 

Ornith.: A 

genus of Tro- 
chilide(q.v.). 
Bill straight, 
slender; tail 
very deeply 
forked, exte- 
rior feathers 
very long, 
bare almost | 
to end, where 
they have a 
racket-shaped 
web; tarsi 
oe sce 
arge muff 0} 
soft down. Sten 
Several species, from Peru, Santa Fé, and 
Bolivia. 


S8PATHURA UNDERWOODIL 


B, Female. 


* spa'-ti-al (tas sh),a. [Spactat.} 
* spa’-ti-al-ly (t as sh), adv. [SpPacIALLy.] 


* spa’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.i. [Lat. spatiatus, 
pa. ae of spatior.] [Space, s.] To rove, to 
ramble. 


“Confined to a narrow chamber, he could stiate 
at large through the whole universe. me Rentteg 


spat’-ling, s. [A.S. spatlian = to froth u 
= spittle far (See compound.) fee 


spatling-poppy, s. 

Bot.: Silene inflata. So named from the 
spittle-like froth often seen upon it. (Prior.) 
[Cuckoo-spPit.] 


spat’-tér, v.t. & i. [A frequent. from spot, v. 
(q.v.).] 


A, Transitive: 

I. Literally: 
_, L. To scatter a liquid substance on or over; 
to sprinkle with something, liquid or semi- 
liquid, that befouls ; to bespatter. 


“* He comes, the herald of a noisy worl 
With spatter'd boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen 
locks, Cowper: Task, iv. 6, 


2. To scatter about, as.a liquid. 
“* Where famnish'd dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled master's spatter'd gore. 
: Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxii. 97. 
II. Figuratively : 
1. To asperse, to defame. 
*2, To throw out anything foul or offensive. 
B. Intrans: To eject anything, as out of 
the mouth, in a scattered manner ; to sputter. 
‘“*The Grave spatter'd and shook his head, saying, 
> “twas the greatest error he had committed since he 
knew what belong’d to a soldier."—Howell: Letters, 
bk. i., let. 15, 
spat’-tér-dash, s. [Eng. spatter, and dash.] 
A leather legging for equestrians ; a covering 
of cloth or leather for the leg, fitting upon 
the shoe ; a gaiter. 
‘* Here's a fellow made for a soldier; there's a leg for 
& spatterdash.”—Sheridan - Camp, i. 
* spat-ter-dashed, a. [Eng. spatterdash ; 
-ed.] Wearing spatterdashes. 
spat-tle, v.t. [SPaATTLE (2), s.] 
Pottery: To sprinkle, as earthenware, with 


glaze or coloured slip; to make party-coloured 
ware. 


* spat’-tle (1), s. 


spat’-tle (2), s. [Lat. spatula.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A spatula (q.v.). 


2. Pottery: A tool for mottling a moulded 
article with colouring matter. 


(SPITTLE.] 


spat’-tling, pr. par. ora, [SPaTrue, v.] 


spattling-machine, s. 

Pottery: A machine for sprinkling earthen- 
ware with glaze or coloured slip, to make 
party-coloured ware. 


spat’-u-la, s. (Lat. dimin. from spatha.] 
[Seabg, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A knife, with a broad, thin, 
flexible blade, used by druggists, colour- 
compounders, painters, &c., for spreading 
plasters and working pigments. 

2. Surg.: A flat imstrument, angular or 
straight, for depressing. the tongue. 

3. Ornith.: A genus of Anatide, with five 
species: one (Spatula clypeata), the Shoveller, 
peculiar to the northern hemisphere, and four 
peculiar respectively to Australia, New Zca- 
land, South Africa, and South America. Bill 
much longer than head, compressed at base, 
widening at end, lamelle projecting conspicu- 
ously from base to near broadest part; tail 
short, graduated, of fourteen pointed feathers ; 
legs very short, hind toe small, free, unlobed, 


{ spat-u-lar-{-a, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from spatula (q.v.). | 
Ichthy. : A synonym of Polyodon (q.v.). 


spat’-u-late, spath’-u-late, a. [Sparuta.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Shaped like a spatula; re- 
sembling a spatula in form or shape. 
2. Bot.: Oblong, with the lower end very 
much attenuated, so that the whole resembles 
a chemist’s spatula, as the leaf of Bellis 
perennis. 


spat-ule, s. [(SpaTuta.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A spatula. 

“Stirring it thrice a day with a spatule.”—P. Hol- 

land: Pliny, bk. xxiii., ch. xvii. ‘ 

2. Ornith.: A broadening of the vanes at 
the end of the rectrices in some birds, usu- 
ally separated from the rest of the vanes 
by a bare portion of the stem. In many of 
the Motmots spatules are formed by the de- 
nudation of the stem of the tail feathers by 
the bird. [See illustration under SpatHura.] 


“For a long time its tail had perfect spatules, but 
towards the end of its life I noticed that the median 
feathers were no longer trimmed with such preci- 
sion.”"—Proce. Zool. Soc., 1873, p. 429, 


spauld, spAwld, s. [0. Fr. espaule (Fr. 
épaule) = the shoulder, from Lat. spatula =a 
spatula (q.v.).] Theshoulder. (Scotch.) 


spav-iet, a. [Spavry.] Having the spavin ; 
spavined. (Scotch.) 
“ My spaviet Pegasus will limp.” 
Burns; Epistle to Davie. 
spAv-in, * spav-eyne, s. [0. Fr. esparvain ; 
Fr. éparvin ; Sp. esparavan ; Port. esparaviio ; 
O. Ital. spavano; Ital. spavenio.] A disease 
in horses, affecting the hock-joint, or joint of 
the hind-leg, between the knee and the fet- 
lock. There are two forms of the disease: 


: 


(1) Bog-spavin, or blood-spavin, in which the 
joint is distended by synovia, or joint-oil ; 
(2) Bone-spavin, or spavin proper, in which 
there is a morbid deposition of bony substance, 
such as to unite separate bones, 


“Lastly, the connection between the blood spavin 
and the thoroughpin is proved by pressing on the 
swelling in front, and thereby causing the enlarge- 
ments above to increase in size," —Field, April 4, 1885, 


spav-ined, a. [Eng. spavin; -ed.] Affected 
with spavin, 
“ Though she be spavin'd, old, and blind, 
With founder'd feet, and broken wind.” 
a Somervile: The Bald Batchelor. 
*spaw, s. [Spa.] 


spaw-deér, s. [Etym. doubtful.) An injury 
arising from the legs of animals being forced 
too far asunder on ice or slippery roads, 
(Prov.) 


*spawl, v.i. & t [A.S. spétl = spittle.] 
(Spit (2), v.] 
A, Intrans. : To eject saliva from the mouth 
in a scattered manner; to disperse spittle 
about in a careless, dirty manner. 


“ He spits and spawis, and turns like sick men from 
one elbow to another.”—Sir 7. Overbury: Characters, 
G. 4, b. (1627), 

B. Trans. : To eject as spittle or saliva. 


“ That 'twixt a wiffe, a line or two rehearse, 
And with their rheume together, syawie a verse.” 
F, Beaumont: Elegy upon Mr, Francis Beaumont. 


spawl (1), s. 


. spawl (2), s. [Spawt, v.] Spittle or saliva 
ejected carelessly. 


“ First of spittle she lustration makes}; 
Then in the spawl her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temples.” Dryden; Persius, sat. ti, 


* spawl-ing, * spaul’-ing, s. [SPaw1, v.] 
Spittle, saliva, 
“Whose marble floors, with drunken spawlings 
shine.” Congreve: Juvenal, sat. xi, 


(SPaut.] 


spawn, *spawne, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
Perhaps from O, Fr. espandre = to shed, spi 
pour out, or scatter; Lat. expando = to spr: 
out.) [EXPAND.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as ITI. 
“ When the spawns on stones do lye.” 
beaum. & Flet,: Faithful Shepherdess, til. 
2. Fig.: Any product or offspring. (Used as 
a term of contempt.) 


“ A spawn of all vices and villanies, a dolnas «ht 


mischief and outrages." —Waterland: Works, v: 

IL. Technically: 

1. Bot. ; [Mycetrum]. 

2. Hort.: The buds or branches produced 
from underground stems. 

3. Zool, : A term applied to the ova of ovi- 
parous animals which are extruded in a mass; 
as those of fish, frogs, and molluscs. 


“The spawn of the sea-snails consists of large num- 
bers of eggs adhering together in masses, or spread 
out in the shape of a strap or ribbon in which the eggs 
are Ag KS in rows,”— Woodward ; Mollusca (ed. 1875), 
Pp. 40. 4 

spawn-eater, s. 

Ichthy.: Leuwciscus hudsonicus, a small species 
about three inches long, from Lake Superior. 
Called also the Smelt. 


spawn, * span-yn, * spawn-yn, v.t. & i. 
(Spawn, s.] h 
A. Transitive : 
1. Lit.: To produce and deposit, as fish 
their eggs. 
2. Fig.: To bring forth, to produce, to 
generate. (Used in contempt.) 


“ And 'twas the plague of countries and of cities, 
When that great bellied house did spawn com. 
mittees. Brome; Speech to General Monk, 


B. Intransitive: 
1, Lit. To deposit eggs, as fish or frogs. 
“TI think about that time he spawns."—Wailtons 
Angler, pt. i., ch. xiv. 
* 2. Fig. : To issue, to proceed, as offspring. 
(Used in contempt.) 


“Tt is so ill a quality, and the mother of so many ill 
ones that spawn from it, that a child should be 
brought up in the greatest abhorrence of it.""—Locke, 


spawn’-ér, s. (Eng. spawn, v.; -er.] A fish 
that spawns; a female fish. 


“ The barbel, for the preservation of their seed, both 
the spawner and the melter cover their spawn with 
sand."— Walton: Angler, pt. i., ch. xiv. 


spay, vt. [Manx spoiy; Gael. spoth=to 
castrate; cf. Lat. spado=a eunuch.] To 
castrate (female animals); to extirpwte the 
ovaries of; a process applied to female 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #», ce =6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


rer 


animals to prevent conception and promote 
fattening. 
“ The dogs run Into corners, the spayed bitch 
Bays at his back and howls.” 
Dryden: Duke of Guise, v. 2. 
q Shakespeare applies the word to males. 
“ Does your worship mean to geld and spay all the 
jee: in the city ?"—Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, 
L 


spay, * spaie, s. [(Etym. doubtful.) A hart 


three years old ; a spade or spaid. 

“In examining the condition of our red deere, I find 
that the young male is called in the first yeere a calfe, 
in the second a broket, the third a spaie.”—Holinshed + 
Des. England, bk. iii., ch, iv, 


spa-yade’, s. [Spay, s.] 


Her. : A stag in his third year. 


speak, *speake, *speke (pa. t. * spak 


> 
* spake, spoke, pa. par. * spoke, spoken), v. i, & t. 
{For spreak, from A.S. sprecan, specan (pa. t. 
sprec, spec, pa. par. sprecen); cogn. with Dut, 
eken; Sw. spréka; O. H. Ger. sprehhan ; 
Ger . sprechen (pa. t. sprach). From the same 
root as Icel. spraka; Dan. sprage = to crackle ; 
Dan. sprekke= to crack, to burst.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To utter words or articulate sounds ; to 
express thoughts by words. 
xh Grech, Lord, for thy servant heareth.”—1 Samuel 


2. To utter a speech, discourse, or harangue ; 


_ to utter thoughts in a public assembly ; to 


harangue, to discourse. 

3. To talk for or against; to express 
opinions ; to dispute. 

“ He was your enemy: still spake against 

Your liberties.” Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, ii. 8. 

4. To discourse, to make mention, to tell in 
writing. : 

“The scripture aoaoks only of those to whom it 

speaks.”—Hammond. 
5. To give out sound; to sound. 


‘Make all your trumpets speak, give them all 
breath.” Shakesp. > Macbeth, v. 6. 


6, To bark or yelp. (Said of hounds follow- 
ing scent.) 


“The hounds could not speak to as line in the 
covert,”—Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 


7. To communicate ideas in any manner; to 
express thought generally ; to be expressive. 

** A sail !—a sail !’—a proniised prize to Hope! 

Her nation—flag—how speaks the telescope?” 
Byron: Oorsair, i, 8 

B, Transitive: 

1, To utter with the mouth ; to utter articu- 
lately ; to pronounce. 

“ Speak fair words or else be mute.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 208. 

2. To tell, to say, to announce, to declare 
orally. 

“T'll speak it before the best lord.”"—Shakesp.: Merry 

Wives, ili. 3. 

8. To tell, to report, to declare, to express, 

to communicate. 
“To speak my griefs unspeakable.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i, 1. 

4, To proclaim, to declare. 

“That want, uncured... 
Speaks him a criminal,” 
Cowper : Bills of Martality, 1798. 

*5, To exhibit, to make known, to declare ; 
to express in any way. 

“Whose fury not dissembled speaks his griefs.” 

Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, i. 

6. To talk or converse in; to understand 
so as to be able to express one’s self intelli- 
gerttly in. 

“ He could not speak English in the native tongue.” 

—Shakesp. > Henry V., v. 1. 

*7. To address, to accost. 

“ He will deceive thee, smile upon thee, put thee in 
hope, speak thee fair, and say, What wantest thou?” 
—Lcclus. xiii. 6. 

{ Speak is an indefinite term, specifying no 
circumstance of the action: we speak from 
various motives; the discourse derives its 
value from the nature of the subject, as well 
as the character of the speaker: we speak on 
any subject and in any manner: we discowrse 
formally: parents and teachers discowrse with 
young persons on moral duties. 

{ @) To speak against (or for): To argue 
against (or in favour of); to plead against 
(or for) ; to oppose (or defend) the cause of. 

(2) To speak a ship: To hail and speak to 
her captain or master. 

(8) To speak out: To speak loudly or more 


loudly ; hence, to speak boldly and unreserv- 


edly; to disclose openly what one knows 


_ about a subject. 


(4) To speak ina loud or louder tone ; hence, 


* spéak, * spéake, s. 


*speak-a-ble, a. 


spéak’—ér-ship, s. 


spay—spear 


to express one’s thoughts freely, boldly, or 
unreservedly, 

(5) To speak well for: To be acommendatory 
or favourable indication or sign. 

(6) To speak with: To converse with, 


speak-easy, s. A place where intoxi- 
cants are sold unlawfully or without license. 
(U. 8. Slang.) 


*sgpeak-house, *speke- house, 
The room in a convent in which the inmates 
are allowed to speak with their friends. 


(SPEAK, v.] Speech, 
utterance, words, 


(Eng. speak ; -able.} 
1. Possible or fit to be spoken, 

“ Heapinge othes,upon othes one in anothers necke, 
most horrible, and not speakable,'—Aschum: Toxo- 
philus bk. i, 

2. Able to speak; having the power of 
speech. (Milton: P, L., ix. 563.) 


spéak’-ér, s. [Eng. speak, v.; -er.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who speaks. 

“Find out the true sense... which the speaker or 
writer affixes to his words.”"— Watts - Logick, 

2. One who utters or delivers a speech or 
discourse ; especially one who speaksin public, 
or one who practises public speaking. 

“A most rare speaker.” Shakesp. : Henry VIII,, 1. 2. 

*3. One who or that which proclaims or 
celebrates. 


** after my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption.” 
akesp. : Henry VIT1., iv. % 
4. One who is the spokesman or mouthpiece 
of another or others, 
5. A book of declamations. (U. 8.) 


II. Politics: One who presides over a deli- 
berative assembly, preserving order and regu- 
lating the debates: as, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; the Speaker of the 
House of Lords and Commons. 


§ In England the Lord Chancellor is, ex 
officio, the Speaker of the House of Lords; he 
has the privilege of speaking and voting on 
any question, In the United States’ Senate 
the Vice-President occupies this position, but 
under the title of President of the Senate, 
which office he fills ex officio. In the House of 
Representatives and the House of Commons 
the Speaker is elected by the members of the 
House from among themselves. He acts as 
chairman, except when the House is in 
Committee, when the chair is taken by the 
Chairman of Committees, He regulates and 
controls the debates, keeps order, puts questions 
to the vote, &c. He cannot himself vote, 
except in case of an equality of votes, when he 
can give a casting-vote, or when the House is 
in Committee. Itis his duty tointerrupt or call 
to order any speaker who wanders from the 
question in debate, or who uses indecorous or 
unparliamentary language. The Speaker of 
the House of Representatives receives $8000 
per year, the Speaker of the House of Commons 
£6000. 


(Eng. speaker; -ship.] 
The office of a speaker. 


spéak’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Sprax, v.] 


A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Used for the purpose of conveying speech 
or the sound of the voice: as, a speaking-tube. 

2. Animated, vivid, forcibly expressive : as, 
a speaking likeness, 

¥ To be on speaking terms: To be slightly 
acquainted, as from occasional meetings, in- 
terchange of terms of civility, &c.; to have 
a speaking acquaintance. 


speaking - acquaintance, s._ An ac- 
quaintance of a slight or not very intimate 
character, the parties generally limiting them- 
selves to the interchange of mere phrases of 
courtesy or the like. 

speaking -trumpet, s. A conical, 
flaring-mouthed tube employed for intensifying 
the sound of the human voice, as in giving eom- 
mands or hailing ships at sea, by firemen, &c. 


speaking-tube, s. A pipe for conveying 
the veice from one apartment to another. 


spéal, s. [Spat (2), s.] The shoulder, 
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speal-bone, s. The shoulder-bone, 
“I Reading the speal-bone: Scapulimancy 
(q.V.). 
“To find this quaint art lasting on into modern 
times in Europe, we can hardly go to a better place 
than our own country; a proper English term for it 


is reading the speal-bone,”—J'ylor; Prim, Cult. (ed. 
1873), i. 125, 


spéar, *speare, *spere, s._ [A.S. spere; 


cogn, with Dut. speer ; Icel. spjér; Dan. sper; 
O. H. Ger. sper ; 
Ger. speer ; Lat. 
sparus. Allied 
to spar (1), s.] 
1. A very an- 
cient instru- 
ment of war 
and hunting, 
consisting of a 
blade on the 
end of a long 
shaft. It still 
survives among 
savage nations, 
and, under the 
name of lance, 
is used by ca- 
valry among 
those compara- - 
tively civilized. _ aN 5 
“ a an be neien re 8) Hy 
Feasts Ppedenend c. Roman aitaea a auarnt 
pierced his side.” British spear; e, Spetum (temp. 


; Edward [V.): 7. Partisan (temp. 
Se Ee Henry VII.); g. Partisan (temp. 


az 


2,Amanarmed Henry VIII); h. Partisan(temp. 
with a spear; a sarnes 1); 4 Pike (temp, Crom- 
spearman. Wee 


“The men of Nith and Annan’s Vale, 
And the bold Spears of Teviotdale.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, vi. 12. 


8, A sharp-pointed instrument with barbs, 
used for stabbing fish and other auimals. 

4, A shoot, as of grass. [SpPrrE (1), s., I. 1.) 

5, The feather of a horse; called also the 
Streak of the spear. It is a mark on the neck 
or near the shoulder of some barbs, and is 
reckoned a sure sign of a good horse. 

6. One of the long pieces fixed transversely 
to the beam or body of a cheval de frise. 

*7, Mining: A pump-rod, 

YJ Under the spear: A translation of the 
Lat. sub hastd. A spear (hasta), originally as 
asign of booty gained in fight, was stuck in 
the ground at public auctions, (See extract 
under OuTorY, s., 4.] 


spear-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: The genus Carpiodes. 

spear-foot, s. The off foot behind of a 
horse. 

spear-grass, s. 

Botany : . 

1, A name applied to various kinds of grass 
having long, sharp leaves ; specific., the genus 
Poa (q.v.). 


2. Avena fatua, the Wild Oat, named from 
the awn. 


spear-hand, s. 
Manége: The right hand of a horseman, 
being the hand in which the spear is held. 


spear-head, s. The metal point of a 
spear. 

spear-nail, s. A nail with a spear-shaped 
point. 

spear-pyrites, s. 

Min. : A form of Marcasite (q.v.) formed by 
twin crystals which resemble the head of a 
spear, 

spear-side, spear-half. A term oc- 
casionally used for the male line of a family, 
in contradistinction to spindle side or spindle 
half, the female line. 


spear-staff, s. The handle of a spear. 


spear-thistle, s. 

Bot. : Carduus (formerly Cnicus) lanceolatus, 
a very common thistle two to five feet high, 
with large purple flowers. 

spear-wigeon, s. 

Ornith. : Mergus serrator. (See extract under 
SHELD-DUCK, 2.) 


spéar, v.t. & i. [Sprar, s.] 


A, Trans. : To pierce with, or as with a 
spear ; to kill with, or as with a spear. 


‘Our diversion was therefore changed to spearing of 
salmon."—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. v. 


- bOil, b6Y; POUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion. -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle &c. = bel, deL 
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spearer—specialize 


B. Intrans.: To shoot intoa long stem ; to 


spire (q. v.). 
“Let then not lie lest they should spear, and the air 
dry and spoil the shvot,"—Afortimer ¢ Husbundry. 


spéar’-ér, s. (Eng. spear; -er.] 
1. One who spears. 
*2. A spearman. 


spéar’-man, * spere-man, s. [Eng. spear, 
and man.} One who is armed with a spear. 
“ Horsemen seuenti and speremen twei hundride.” 
—Wyclife : Dedis xxiii. 
spéar’-mint, {spire’-mint, s. [Eng. 
spire (2); mint: so named because its intlor- 
escesce is spiral in place of capitate. (Prior.)] 
Bot.: A mint, Mentha viridis, with oblong, 
lanceolate, sub-acute, serrate leaves. and slen- 
der spikes of flowers. Found in watery places. 
It is distributed through almost all the temper- 
ate parts of the globe, being very common in 
many places, It has a very agreeable odor. 
It is used in cookery as a sauce, and yields 
an aromatic and carminative oil, Oil of Spear- 
mint, 


apéar-wood, s. [Eng. spear, s., and wood.] 
Bot.: (1) Acacia doratoxylon ; (2) Eucalyp- 
tus doratoxylon. 
spéar’-wort, s. [Eng. spear, s., and wort.] 
Bot. : (1) Ranunculus Lingua; (2) R. Flam- 


mula. Called also the Lesser Spearwort. 
speat, s. [SparTe.] 
gspéc, s. [See def.] An abbreviation of specu- 


lation (q.v.). 


“They said what a wery gen’rous thing it was o’ 
them to have taken up the case on spec, and to charge 
nothing at all for costs, unless they got ‘em out of Mr, 
Pick wick.”"—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xxxiv. 


*gpeces, s. [SPECIEs.] 


spécht (ch as k), spéight (gh silent), s. 
(Ger. specht =the woodpecker ; Icel. spetr ; 
Dan. spette.) A woodpecker. (Prov.) 


spéc’-ial (c as sh), *spec-fale, a. & s. 
(Fr. special, from Lat. specialis = belonging to 
@ species, particular, from species = species 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. especial; Ital. speciale, 
speziale. Special and especial are doublets.) © 

A, As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to, constituting, or noting a 
species or sort. 

“ A speci! idea is called by the schools a species,”— 

Watts: Logic. 

2. Particular, peculiar ; different from 
others; out of the common; extraordinary, 
uncommon, 


“T never 
Which 


et beheld that special face, 
could fancy wore than any other.” 

Shukesp. : Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 

3. Designed for a particular purpose or oc- 
casion ; affecting a particular person. 

“O'Neal... was made denizen by a special act of 

parliament.”—Davies - State of Ireland, 

4, Confined to some particular class or 
branch of subjects ; devoted to a particular 
field or range: as, a special dictionary. 

*5, Chief in excellence. 

“The king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together.” 
r Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 4. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1, A particular item; a special or parti- 
cular person or thing. 

“Promises of long life annexed to some specials of 


his service."—Hammond ; Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 3. 

2. A person or thing designed or appointed 
for a special purpose or occasion, as a train, a 
constable, a correspondent, an edition of a 
newspaper containing the latest news, &c. 


“To number among its enterprising band of corre- 
spondents the famous special of the Daily News,"— 
. Peboy: English Journalism, p. 147. 
* 4 In special, in speciall: Especially, par- 
ticularly. 
“* For there be some in speciall, 
In whom that all vertue dwelleth.” 
Gower: C. A. (Prol.) 
special-administration, s. Adminis- 
tration of the estate of a deceased person 
granted for a special purpose. 
special-administrator, s. 
Law: A person appointed to carry out 
special administration (q.v.). 
special-agent, s. An agent authorized 
to transact only a partienlar business for his 
principal, as distinguished from a general 
agent. 


special-bail, s. (Bar, s.] 
special-bailiff, s. [Bairr.] 


special-bastard, s. A child born of 
parents before marriage, the parties after- 
wards intermarrying. 


special-case, s. 

Law: A statement of facts agreed to on 
behalf of two or more litigauts for the opinion 
of a court of justice as to the law bearing on 
the facts so stated. In Scots law, in civil 
jury cases, a special case differs from a special 
verdict only in this that the special verdict is 
returned by the jury, whereas the special case 
is adjusted by the parties themselves, or by 
their counsel, and sets forth the special facts 
on which they are agreed without the evidence. 


special-coinage, s. A term applied to 
a word, coined for the occasion by an author, 
but which has never been incorporated into 
the language. 


special-commission, s. 

Law: An extraordinary commission of oyer 
and terminer and gaol delivery issued by the 
Crown to the judges when it is necessary that 
pence should be immediately tried and pun- 
ished. 


special-constable, s. 
special-contract, s. 


SPECIALITY.] 


special-correspondent, s. 
SPONDENT, 8.] 


special-damage, «. 

Law: A particular loss flowing from an act 
complained of, in addition to the wrongful 
nature of the act itself. 


special-demurrer, s. [DEMURRER.] 
special-edition, s. [Sprctat, B. 2.] 


special-endorsement, s. [ENDoRSE- 
MENT, 8., II, 2.) 


special-imparlance, s. 

Law: One in which there is a saving of all 
exceptions to the writ or count, or of all ex- 
ceptions whatever. 


special-injunctionsg, s. pl. 

Law: Those prohibitory writs or interdicts 
against acts of parties, such as waste, nuisance, 
piracy, We, 


special-intention, s. The same as 
INTENTION, s., II. 2. (Used also, as in the ex- 
ample, by High Anglicans.) 

“Tn the Communion Service a ‘special intention* 
was made known by the introduction of words imply- 
ing that the ‘sacrifice was received in memory’ of the 
dead, with the added prayer for everlasting rest and 

rpetual light, And nobody nowadays seriously pro- 

ts against what would have been denounced at one 
time as reviving purgatory.”"—Echo, Nov. 30, 1886. 


[CoNSTABLE. ] 
(ConTRACT OF 


[CorrE- 


special-jury, s. [Jury.] 

special-licence, s. [MARRIAGE- 
LICENCE, 1.] 

special-occupancy, s. [OccuPANcy.] 


special-paper, s. 
Law: A list kept in court for putting down 
demurrers, &c., to be argued. 


special-_plea, s. 

Law: A plea in bar in a criminal matter, 
not being a plea of the general issue. Such 
pleas are of four kinds: a former acquittal, a 
former conviction, a former attainder, or a 
pardon, 


special-pleader, s. 

Law: A member of one of the Inns of Court, 
whose occupation it is to give verbal or written 
opinions on matters submitted to him, and to 
draw pleadings, civil and criminal, and such 
practical proceedings as may be out of the 
usual course. 


special-pleading, s. 

I. Ord. Lang.: A popular term for the spe- 
cious but unsound or unfair argumentation of 
one whose aim is victory rather than truth. 

II, Law: 

1, The allegation of special or new matter 
as distinguished from a direct denial of matter 
previously alleged on the other side. 

2. The science of pleading, which, until the 
passing of an Act in 1852, was a distinct 
branch of the practice of English law, having 
the merit of developing the points in contro- 
versy with great preciseness. Its strictness 


spéc’-ial-ist (c as sh), s. 


spéc’-ial-ize (c as sh), vt. & i. 


and subtlety were frequently a subject of 
complaint, and one of the objects of the Act 
was to relax and simplify its rules. 


special-property, s. 

Law: A qualified or limited property, ag 
the property which a man acquires in wild 
animals by reclaiming them, 


special-tail, s. 

Law: Where a gift is restrained to certain 
heirs of the donee’s body, and does not de- 
scend to the heirs in general, 


special-trust, s. 
Law: A trust which names some object 
which the trustee is actively to carry out. 


special-trustee, s. 
Iaw: A trustee charged with a special 
trust (q.v.). 


special-verdict, s. 


Law: A verdict by which the jury find the 
facts and state them as proved, but leave the 
law to be determined by the court. 


“Sometimes, if there arises in the case any difficult 
matter of law, the jury, fur the sake of better infor- 
mation, and to avoid the danger of having their ver- 
dict disregarded, will find a special verdict, stati 
the naked facts, as they find them to be proved, an 
praying the advice of the court thereon. . . . Another 
method of finding a species of special verdict is when 
the jury find a verdict generally for the plaintiff, but 
subject nevertheless tu the opinion of the judge or 
the court above, on a specinl case stated by the counsel 
on both sides with regard to a matter of law.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 13, 


* special-vert, s. 
Old Law : (See extract). 


“ Special-vert, which may he over or nether-vert, or 
both if it bears fruit, for nothing is accounted special 
vert but such which beareth fruit to feed the deer.”"— 
Nelson: Laws Conc, Game, p. 231. 


spéc’-ial-ism (c as sh), s. [Eng. special; 


-ism.] Devotion to a special or particular 
branch of a profession. (Used at first, and 
still principally, of particular branches of 
medicine.) 


“ Specialisms, doubtless, like other good things, are 
liable to abuse.”—Cobbold:: Human Pur asites, p. 86. 


{Eng. special ; 
-ist.] One who devotes himself to a special 
or particular branch of a profession, art, or 
science ; one who has stutXed and acquired a 
special knowledge of or skill in some parti- 
cular subject. 


“Tt is most desirable that specialists should, from 
time to time, overstep the narrow limits of their own 
subject, and judge and criticize the work of specialists 
in cognate branches,""—Atheneum, Oct, 14, 1882. 


spéc-i-al-i-ty (c as sh), s. (Fr. spécialité.] 


1, A particular matter or point ; a specialty. 

“ What we term natural selection is the epitome of 
the improvements acquired by specia/ization in the 
process of adaptation.”—Oscar Schmidt: Doctrine of 
Descent, p. 190, 

2. That property by which a person or 
thing is specially characterized ; that branch 
of a profession, art, or science to which one 
has specially devoted himself, and in which 
he has acquired a special knowledge. 

3. A quality or attribute peculiar to a 
species. 


spéc-ial-iI-za/-tion (c as sh), s. (Eng. 


specializ(e) ; -ation.) 

I, Ord. Lang.: The act of specializing ; the 
act of devoting to a particular use or func- 
tion ; the act of devoting one’s self to a special 
or particular branch of study. 

“Extreme enthusiasm for WRecLarietiOye in study 
has never pervaded this country, any more than it 
bas England, though for different reasuns,"”—Scrid: 
Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 290. 

II. Biol.: The adaptation of a particular 
organ for the performance of a particular 
function. Animals of low organization are 
less specialized than those higher in the scale 
of being, and are older in geological date. As 
they rise, organs which were originally used 
to perform several functions become more and 
more limited in their action, and consequently 
carry it out more effectively. Many causes 
have contributed to this end, one of the most 
potent being natural selection. 


ner's 


(Eng. 
special ; -ize.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To mention specially ; to specify. 

“Our Saviour specializing and nominating the 
places.”—Sheldon: Mirror of Antichrist, p. 261. 

2. To assign a specific use or purpose to; 
i. devote or apply to a specific use or fune 
ion. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, full; try, Syrian. », e=é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


B. Intrans.: To devote one’s self to a 
special or particular branch of study. 


spso-lal-ly (c as sh), adv. [Eng, special ; 
-ly.] 
1. In an especial manner ; 
especially. 
“Persons who were not specially interested in a 


public bill very seldom petitioned Parliament.”— 
Alacaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, xix. 


2. Fora special or particular purpose : as, 
a meeting specially summoned. 


spéc’-ial-ty (c as sh), s. [The same word 
as speciality (q.v.). ] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
*1. A particular point, matter, or thing; 
& particular. 
“The specialties wherof do so ferforth in the first 
chapiter of this boke appere.”—Sir 7. Afore: Workes, 
Pp. 105, 


particularly, 


* 2. A special term or article in a contract. 


3. That property by which a person or 
thing is specially characterized ; that to which 
a person devotes himself, and in which he is 
specially versed ; speciality. 

II. Law: A special contract ; an obligation 
or bond ; the evidence of a debt by deed or 
instrument ; such a debt is called a debt by 
specialty in distinction from simple contract. 


specialty-debts, s. pl. 
Law: Bonds, mortgages, debts secured by 
writing under seal. 


gpe’-cie (c as sh), s. [A pseudo sing. from 
species = money paid by tale, by confusion 
with Lat. specie, abl. sing. of species, as, paid 
wm specie =in visible coin,] Gold, silver, &c., 
coined and circulated as a medium of com- 
merce and exchange; hard money, coin; in 
contradistinction to paper-monsy, as bank- 
notes, bills, &c. 


specie payments, s.pl. The act or 
practice of discharging monetary obligations 
in coin only, if creditors so demand. 


species (c as sh), s. [Lat. =a look, appear- 
ance, kind, sort, from specio = to look, to see; 
Sp. & Port. especie; Ital. spezie, specie. ] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Visible or sensible representation ; ap- 

arance to the seuses or mind; seusible or 

tellectual representation ; au image. 

“Those pretty mirrors . . . transmit the species of a 

vast excellency.”—p. 7aylor: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 5, 

*2. A public representation, spectacle, or 
exhibition ; a show. (Bacon.) 

3. A kind, a sort, a variety, a description : 
a8, a species of wit, a species of cunning, &c, 

* 4, Metal coined into a circulating medium ; 
coin, specie. [In Low Lat. species, from 
having the meaning of wares in general, came 
to mean valuables, precious goods, and the 
like.] 

“ Rome possessed a much greater proportion of the 
circulating species of its time than any European city.” 
—Arbuthnot : On Coins. 

Il. Vechnically : 

1. Biology: A somewhat ambiguous term 
used to denote a limited group of organisnis, 
resembling each other, and capable of repro- 
ducing similar organisms, animal or vegetable, 
as the case may be. A species is detined by 
Haeckel (Gen. Morphologie, ii. 359) as ‘the sum 
of all cycles of reproduction which, under 
similar conditions of existeuce, exhibit similar 
forms.” Linnzus held that all species were 
the direct descendants from and had the cha- 
racters of primevally created forms (Totidem 
numeramus species quot in principio forme sunt 
create), and in this he was followed by those 
who accepted the first chapter of Genesis in a 
strictly literal sense. Butfon and Cuvier, 
leaving the question of origin on one side, 
held the distinguishing marks of a species to 
be similarity and capability of reproduction. 
But besides varieties and races in various 
species of animals and plants, dimorphism, 
and in others trimorphism, exists, so that close 
similarity cannot be taken as a criterion, and 
the value attached to external resemblances 
varies in the case of different observers. Ata 
later date was added the physiological detini- 
tion that all the individuals of every species 
were capable of producing fertile offspring, 
by intercrossing, whereas sexual intercourse 
between different species produced only sterile 
offspring or was actually infertile; and, al- 
though subject to exceptions, this definition 
is generally true. The descent of any given 


specially—specimen 


series of individuals from a single pair, or 
from pairs exactly similar to each other, is 
in no case capable of proof. Darwin, in 
his Origin of Species, says: ‘“‘I look at 
the term species as one arbitrarily given 
for the sake of convenience to a set of indi- 
viduals closely resembling each other, and 
that it does not essentially differ from the 
term variety, which is given to less distinct 
and more fluctuating forms” (ch. ii.). [Dar- 
WINISM.] That book popularized in England 
the idea of the mutability of species, the chief 
factor in which Darwin believed to be Natural 
Selection, though he afterwards modified his 
views to some extent as to its importance. The 
latest theory of the origin of species is that of 
Physiological Selection, propounded by Mr. 
W. G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., who holds that 
many species have arisen on account of varia- 
tions in the reprodnetive system, leading to 
some infertility with parent forms—mutual 
sterility being thus regarded as one of the 
conditions, and not as one of the consequences 
of specific differentiation. ((Jowrnal Linn. 
Soc., Zool., July, 1886; see also Oscar Schmidt: 
Doctrine of Descent, ch. v.) 


2. Civil Law: The form or shape given to 
materials ; form, figure. 

3. Logic: A predicable that expresses the 
whole essence of its subject in so far as any 
common term can express it. The names 
species and genus are merely relative, and 
the same common term may, in one case, be 
the species which is predicated of an indi- 
vidual, and in another case the individual of 
which a species is predicated. Thus, the in- 
dividual, George, belongs to the logical species 
man, while man is an individual of the logical 
species animal. [SPECIFIC-DIFFERENCE. ] 


“The name of a species is a more extensive [i.e., 
comprehensive] but less full and complete term than 
that of an individual. . . since the species may be 
ae ares of each of these. Whately « Logic, bk. ii., 
ch. v., § 3. 


4. Medivine: 


(1) A component part of a compound medi- 
cine; a simple. 
(2) A compound powder of any kind. 


spé-cif'-ic, * spé-cif’-ick, a. & s. [Fr. 


spécifique, from Lat. specificus, from species = 
species, and facio= to make ; Sp. especifico ; 
Ital. specifico.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Pertaining to, characterizing, or con- 
stituting a species; possessing the peculiar 
property or properties of a thing which con- 
stitute its species, and distinguish it from 
other things: as, the specific qualities of a 
plant, the specific difference between virtue 
and vice, &. 

2. Tending or intended to specify or par- 
ticularize; definite, precise: as, a specific 
statement. 

3. Specified or particularized ; definite: as, 
a specific sum, 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: Having a certain form or designa- 
tion; observing a certain form ; precise. 

2. Med.: Acting upon some particular 
organ more than upon others ; possessed of a 
peculiar efficacy in the cure of a particular 
disease. [B. 2.] 

B, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Something certain to effect 
the purpose for which it is used ; an unfailing 
agent or remedy. 

2. Med.: A remedy which possesses a 
peculiar efficacy in the prevention or cure of 
a particular disease ; an unfailing remedy. 

“The specificks usually prescribed in such cases.”— 

Wiseman; Surgery, bi:. i., Vu 

specific-area, s. 

Biol. : The space over which any individual 
is distributed. 

+ specific-centres, s. pl. ‘ 

Biol.: The points at which particular 
species are supposed to have been created, 
according to those who believe that each has 
originated froma common stock. (Woodward.) 


+ specific-character, s. (CHARACTER, s., 
Sea 


specific-difference, s. 
Logic : (See extract). 


“ Specifick-difference is that primary attribute which 
distinguishes each species from one another, while 
they stand ranked under the saine general nature or 
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genus, Though wine differs from the other liquids, in 
that it is the juice of a certain truit, yet this is buta 

eneral or geverick dittereuce; for it dues not dis 
eineentah wine from cyder or PENT i the specijfick 
dijerence of wine therefore is its pressure froin the 
grape.”— Watts - Logic, 


specific-gravity, s. (Gravity.) 
specific-heat, s. [HEar, s.] 


specific-legacy, s. 

Law: A bequest of a particular thing, as of 
a particular piece of furniture, specified and 
distinguished from all others. 


specific-name, s. 

Nat. Science: Tie scientific name by which 
one species is distinguished from another. 
Linneus introduced the binomial system of 
nomenclature, in which the first word is 
the generic, and the second the specific name. 
Thus the lion and the wild cat both belong to 
the genus Felis, but the specific name of the 
first is leo, and of the second cutus ; the potato 
and the egg-plant both belong to the genus 
Solanum, but the specific name of the first is 
tuberosum, and of the second esculentum. In 
the trinomial system, sometimes adopted 
owing to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between varieties and species, the second 
name is specific and the third varietal: as, 
Sciurus (indicating the genus) caniceps (the 
species) pygerythrus (the variety). 


spé-¢if’-ic-al, * spé-gif’-ic-all, a. [Eng. 
specific : -al.) The same as SpeciFic, A. (q.V.). 


spé-¢cif’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. specifical ; -ly.} 
In a specifie manner; according to the nature 
or character of the species; definitely, par- 
ticularly. 


“Here the intended punishment is explained spe- 
cifically."—Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. iv., § 6. 


spé-¢cif’-ic-al-néss, s. (Eng. specifical ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being specifical. 


* spé-cif’-i-cate, v.t. (Lat. specificatus, pa. 
par. of specifico, from species = species, and 
facio=to make.] To mark, note, show, or 
designate the species or the distinguishing 
particulars of a thing ; to specify. 

“ Any particular, specificating, concurrent, new im- 


perate act of the divine special providence,"—Hule: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 40. 


spé¢-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Fr.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, The act of specifying or determining 
by a mark or limit ; notation of limits. 


“This specification or limitation of the question, 


hinders the disputers from wandering away from the 
precise point of enquiry.”— Watts. 

2. The declaration or designation of par- 

ticulars ; particular mention. 

“ A-specification of a few improvements wif add 
but little to the sum of my transgressious."—Anox: 
University of Oxford. 

3. A particularand detailed account; specif., 

a statement of particulars describing the di- 
mensions, peculiarities, materials, &c., of a 
work to be executed, as in architecture, civil 
engineering, building, drainage, or the like. A 
person wishing to take out a patent for any 
invention is required to furnish a specification 
of his invention, in which its nature must be 
particularly described. 

4, An article, item, or particular specified. 

* 5. Specific character. 

“ The scion gives goodness to the plant, and a speci- 
fication to the fruit."—Bp. Hall: Christ Mystical. 

II. Scots Law: The formation of a new pro- 

perty from materials belonging to another. 


spé-cif’-ic-néss, s. (Eng. specific; -ness.] 
‘The quality or state of being specilic. 


spé¢-ity, * spec-i-fie, v.t. [Fr. spécifier, 
from Lat. specyico, only found in the pa. par. 
specificatus, from specificus = specific (q.v.); 
Sp. & Port. especificar ; Ital. specificare.] To 
mention or name specifically or distinctively ; 
to designate in words, so as to distinguish 
from anytling else. 


“ The particulars are specified at the conclusion."— 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey. (Postsc. 


spé¢-i-men, s. [Lat., from specio=to see, 
to look at.] 

1, A part or small portion of anything 
intended to exhibit or illustrate the kind or 
nature of the whole or of something not ex- 
hibited ; a sample. a 


* From the fragments picks 
His specimen, if liaply iuterveiu'd 
With sparkling mineral.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iL 


bow, boy; pdt, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, ~dle, &c. = bel, del 
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speciology—spectacular 


9. An illustration, an example, a sample, 
an instance. 


“They were perhaps the two most remarkable 
specimens that the world could show of perverse 
absurdity.”"—Mucuulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

{ It is sometimes used adjectively : as, a 
specimen copy, &c. 


speé-ci-ol’-d-sy (c as sh), s. [Eng. speci(es); 
suff. -ology.] ‘The doctrine of species. 


* gpe-ci-6s'-i-ty (c as sh), s. (Eng. specious ; 
-ity.] 
1. A beautiful scene, spectacle, or show ; 
beauty. 
2. The quality or state of being specious ; 
speciousness ; a specious show. 
So great a glory as all the speciosities of the world 
could not equalise."—H. More: On Godliness, bk, iii., 
ch. vi., § 5. 
specious, «. [Fr. spécieux, from Lat. spe- 
ciosus = beautiful, from specio = to see.] 
*1, Beautiful; pleasing to the eye; fair, 
showy. 
“As sweet to the smell as specious ue the sight.”"— 


Puller: Pisgah Sight, bk. iii., ch. ii., § 5. 

2. Apparently right ; superficially fair, just, 
or correct; plausible ; appearing well at first 
sight. 

“Tt was a sin for which specious names and pre- 
texts might be found.”"—Macaulay ¢ Hist. Lng., ch 
Xiv. 

* 3. Making a fair outward show. 


“TI propose next to describe, the ws or decent 
man. By the decent man, I mean him who governs 
all his actions by appearances.” — Gilpin: Svrmons, 
vol. i., ser. 5, 


spe-—cious-ly, adv. [Eng. specious ; -ly.] In 
a specious manner; with a fair show or 
appearance; plausibly; with show of right 
or justice. 
‘‘ What may be said specious?y enough to persuade.” 
—Bolingbroke ; On History, let. 8 
spe-cious-néss, s. [Eng. specious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being specious ; fair or 
plausible appearance ; plausibleness. 


spéck (1), *specke, *spekke, s. [A.8. 
specca =a spot, mark. From the same root as 
spew (q.v.); cf. Low Ger. spaken=to spot 
with wet; spakig = spotted with wet.] 

1. A spot, a stain, a blemish ; a small place 
or anything which is discoloured with some 
foreign matter or substance, or is of a colour 
different to that of the main body. 

“The bottom consisting of grey sand, with black 

specks." — Anson ; Voyages, bk. ii., ch. vii. 

2. A minute particle or patch. 


“* First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions. 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, Xix. 


spéck (2), s. [Dut. spek = fat.] 


1. Blubber; the fat of whales and other | 


mammatlia. 
* 2. Bacon. 


speck-block, s. 

Naut.: A block used in stripping the blub- 
ber of a whale. Through it the speck-fall, a 
Panadeey is rove, the blocks being made fast 

the blubber-guy. 


speck-falls, s. pl. 
Naut.: The ropes of the speck-block (q.v.). 


spéck, v.t. [Sprck, s.] To spot; to mark or 
stain, as with spots or drops, 
“ Of white, or blue, or speck'd with gold.” 
Gay: To a Lady, Ep. 18. 
spéc’-kle, s. [A dimin. of speck (1), s. (q.v.)-] 
A little speck or spot in anything of a different 
substance or colour to that of the thing itself. 
“ An huge great serpent all with speckles pide.” 
Spenser - Virgil's Gnat. 
spéc’-kle, v.t. [SpecKLe, s.] To mark with 
speckles or small spots of a different colour 
to that of the ground or surface. 


spéc’-kled (le as ¢1), pa. par. & a, [SPEc- 
KLE, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As aidjective : 
I. Ord. Lang. : Marked with specks or spec- 
kles; variegated with spots of a different 
colour to that of the ground or surface. 


“ Turning fierce her speckled taile advaunst.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 17. 


Il. Her.: Spotted over with another tinc- 
ture. 

speckled-beauty, 3, 

Entom.: A British geometer moth, Cleora 
viduaria. 


speckled-emys, s. 
Zool.: Emys bealii, about five inches long, 
a native of China. 


speckled-footman, s. 
Entom.: A British ursine moth, Hulepia 
cribrum. 


speckled-yellow, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Venilia 
maculata, 


speckled-yellow butterfly, s. 

Entom.: Lasiommata egeria, a British but- 
terfly. The larva feeds on Triticum repens and 
other grasses. 


spéc’-kled-néss (le as ell), s. [Eng speckled ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being speckled. 


spéck’-ly, a. [Eng. speckl(e); -y.] Specked, 
speckled. 
Lf Sone these the breed of Plymouth Rocks, a 
aceon Tees looking fowl.""—Daily Telegraph, 
ov. li, 5. 


spéck - sion-eér’, spéc- tion - eér’, s. 
(Speck (2), s.) In whale-fishing, the chief 
harpooner, who has also the direction of the 
cutting operations in clearing the whale of its 
blubber and bones. 

“The dignitary who has charge of the stowage is 
known as the spectioneer, which a very slight philo- 
logical knowledge enables any one to see has nothin, 
to do with inspection, but is a derivative of the wor 
‘spek,’ fat, or blubber.'’—Standard, Nov. 10, 1885. 


* gpéckt, s. [Sprcut.] 


spécs, spécks, s. pl. [See def.] A familiar 
abbreviation for spectacles (q.v.). 
” “ He wore green specs with a tortoise-shell rim.” 
Barham : Ing. Legends; Knight & Lady. 
*spéc'-ta-ble, a. (Lat. spectabilis, from 
specto = to see.] [SPEcTACLE.] Visible, re- 
markable. 


“Such corners where divers streets met, and so more 
spectable to many passengers."—Adams: Works, i. 104, 


spéc’-ta-cle, * spek-ta-kel, s.  [Fr. spec- 
tacle, from Lat. spectaculum = a show, from 
specto = tc see, from spectum, sup. of specio = 
to see; Sp. espectaculo; Ital. spettacolo.} 

I. Literally: 

1, A show; a gazing-stock; something ex- 
hibited to the view as eminently remarkable 
or unusual and worthy of special notice; 
specif., a pageant, a gorgeous or splendid 
show, an exhibition attractive to the eye. 


““We are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels and to men.”—1 Corinth. iv. 9 


2. Anything seen ; a sight, a prospect. 

“ Neerwinden was a spectacle at which the oldest 
soldiers stood aghast."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

* 3. A glass through which to view objects. 

“ Poverte a spektakel is, as thinketh me, 

Thurgh which he may his very frendes see.” 
Chaucer: QC. T., 6,786, 

4, (Pl.): A familiar and invaluable optical 
instrument used to assist or correct defects of 
vision. They are frequently also called eye- 
glasses, though properly this term is applied 
to spectacles which are merely fixed on the 
nose. Spectacles consist of two oval or circu- 
lar lenses mounted in a light metal frame, 
composed of the bows, bridge, and sides or 
temples. The frame is so constructed as to 
rest on and adhere to the nose and temples, 
and keep the lenses in their proper position. 
Short sight is the habitual accommodation of 
the eyes for a distance less than that of ordi- 
nary vision, so that persons affected in this 
way only see very near objects distinctly. 
Its usual cause is a too great convexity of the 
cornea or of the crystalline lens ; the eye being 
too convergent, the focus, in place of form- 
ing on the retina, is formed in front, so that 
the image is indistinct. It may be remedied 
by means of diverging glasses, which, in mak- 
ing the rays deviate from their common axis, 
throw the focus further back, and cause the 
image to be formed on the retina, Long sight 
is the contrary of short sight: the eye can 
see distant objects very well, but cannot dis- 
tinguish those which are very near. The eye 
is not sufficiently convergent, and hence the 
image of objects is formed beyond thé retina: 
but if the objects are removed further off, the 
image approaches the retina, and when they 
are at a suitable distance is exactly formed 
upon it, so that the objects are clearly seen. 
Long sight is corrected by means of converg- 
ing lenses. These glasses bring the rays 
together before their entrance into the eye, 
and therefore, if the converging power is pro- 
perly chosen, the image will be formed exactly 


on the retina, Generally speaking, numbers 
are engraved on these glasses, which express 
their focal length in inches. The spectacles 
must be so chosen that they are close to the 
eye, and that they make the distance of dis- 
tinct vision ten or twelve inches. (Ganot.) 
Astigmatic vision is a defect of the eyes in 
which the focus of the crystalline lens is dif- 
ferent in different azimuths. Thus, if vision 
is directed to a figure, as in the margin, in 
strong black lines and on a larger scale, some 
of the lines may be seen 
sharply defined, while 
others are blurred. These 
defects can be remedied - 
by spectacles in which 
the focus differs in dif- 
ferent azimuths, and ex- 
treme cases have been 
known in which cylin- 
drical lenses (i.e., lenses 
with no focusatallinone ps7-LinEs FOR 
direction, but a strong ASTIGMATISM, 
focus in some other— 
a segment of a cylinder instead of a sphere) 
have been required. Astigmatism more than 
any other defect requires thorough study by 
an oculist, as the focus of the eyes is apt to 
be normal in some directions, and.this thasks 
it, while yet the vain effort to define the 
object in all parts causes constant distress and 
pain. There are also tinted, gray, or smoke- 
gray spectacles to protect sensitive eyes from 
too much light. Mere weakness of the eyes 
is not benefited by spectacles, unless by the 
protective kind. Wire-gauze spectacles are 
used to exclude dust and ashes. Divided 
spectacles have each Jens composed of two 
semicircles of different foci neatly united ; 
one half for looking at distant objects, the 
other for examining things near the eye. 
[GocaeLEs, PERISCOPIC-SPECTACLES. | 


II. Figuratively : 
* 1, The eye; the organ of vision. 
“‘ Bid mine eyes be packing with my heart, 
And called them blind and dusky spectacles 
For losing ken of Albion’s wished coast.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI., iii, & 
_ 2. (Pl.): Anything which assists or aids the 
intellectual vision. 

“ Shakspeare was naturally learned: he needed not 
the spectacles of books to read nature; he looked in- 
wards and found her there.’—/Dryden: On Dramatick 
Poesy. 

spectacle-maker,s. One who makes 

spectacles; specific., a member of the Spec- 
tacle-makers’ Company, incorporated in 1680. 


spectacle-snake, s. [SPEcTACLED- 
COBRA.] 


spéc’-ta-cled (le as el), a. (Eng. spectacl(e) ; 


-ed.] Wearing, or assisted by, spectacles; 
having spectacles on the nose. 

“ All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 

Are spectacled to see him.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 1. 

spectacled-bear, s. 

Zool.: Ursus ornatus, about forty inches 
long, from the mountainous regions of Chili. 
The general colour is black, but the animal 
has a light-coloured ring round each eye, not 
unlike a large pair of old-fashioned spectacles. 


spectacled-cobra, s. 

Zool.: Any variety of Naja tripudians, in 
which the spectacle-like markings on the 
hood are well developed. The natives of 
India say that these markings are more dis- 
tinct in the snakes that are met with in and 
near, towns than in those which frequent the 
open and hill country. 


spectacled -shrimp, s. (SKELETON- 
SCREW. |] 


spectacled-stenoderm, s. 

Zool. : Stenoderma perspicillatum, from the 
West Indies, Guiana, and Brazil. It is about 
four inches in length, and from sixteen to 
twenty in wing expanse; fur light-brown 
with a whitish arch over each eye. Called 
also Spectacled Vampire. : 


spectacled-vampire, s. [SpPEcTACLED- 
STENODERM. ] 


spéc-tac’-u-lar, a. [Lat. spectacul(wm)=a 


spectacle (q.v.); Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] 
1, Pertaining to, or of the nature of a spec- 
tacle or show. 
"This spectacular episode is well worth seeing as a 
stage curiosity.”"—S. James's Gazette, Feb. 22, 1887. 
*2, Pertaining to spectacles or glasses to 
assist vision. 


fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
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éc'-tant, a. 
Peat = to look.] 
Her.: A term applied to an animal ‘‘at 
ze,” or looking forward ; sometimes termed 
‘in full aspect.” Also applied to any animal 
looking upward with the nose bendwise. 


* spéc-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. spectatio, from 
spectatus, pa. par. of specto= to look.) Regard, 
respect, look, appearance, 


“This simple spectation of the lungs is differenced 
from that which concomitates a pleurisy.”—Harvey ° 
On Consumption, 


spéc-ta-tor, *spec-ta-tour, s. [Lat. 
spectator, from spectatwus, pa. par. of specto = to 
look; Fr. spectateur; Sp. espectador; Ital. 
spettatore.] One who sees or beholds; one 
who looks on ; especially one who is present 
at a show or spectacle. 


“ Plays are feasts, 
Poets the cooks, and the spectators guests ; 
The actors, wai . Carew: McDavenant's Play. 


* spéc-ta-_tor’-i-al, a. [Eng. spectator ; -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to a spectator or spectators. 
“TI must appeal to your spectatorial wisdom.”— 
Steele: Spectator, No. 492, 
* gpéc-ta’-tor-ship, s. 
-ship.) 
1. The office, quality, or position of a 
spectator. 
2. The act of beholding. 


“Thou stand’st i’ th’ state of hanging, or of some 
death more long in spectatorship, and crueller in 
suffering.”—Shukesp. ; Coriolanus, v. 2. 


t{spéc-_ta’-tréss, * spéc-ta-—trix, s. [Eng. 
spectator ; -ess; Lat. spectatrix.] A female 
spectator or beholder. 
“ Spectatress both and spectacle, a sad 
And sileut cipher.” Cowper: Task, 1, 476. 
* spéc’-ter, s. [Spectre] 
spéc’-tra, s. pl. 


spéc’-tral, a. [Eng. spectr(e), spectr(wm); adj. 
suff. -al.] 
1, Of or pertaining to a spectre; ghostlike, 
ghostly. 


“ Above, the spectral glaciers shone.” 
Longfellow ; Excelsior, 


2. Pertaining to the solar or prismatic 
spectrum ; pertaining to spectra; produced 
by the aid of the spectrum ; exhibiting the 
hues of the prismatic spectrum, 


* spéc-tral’-i-ty, s. [Eng. spectral ; -ity.] 
Anything of a spectral nature. 


“ Ghastly spectralities prowling round him,.”—Car- 
lle: Life of Sterling, pt. i., ch. i. 


spée’-tral-ly, adv. [Eng. spectral ; -lj.] In 
a spectral or ghostly manner, 


spéc’-tre (tre as tér), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
spectrum =a vision, from specto= to see; Sp. 
espectro; Ital. spettro.] 
/ 1, Ord. Lang.: An apparition, a ghost, a 
spirit ; the appearance of one who is dead. 
“ Roused from their slumbers, 
In grim array the grisly spectres rise.” 
Blair; The Grave, 
2. Entom. ; One of the many popular names 
of the Phasmide (q.v.). 


spectre-bat, s. 
Zool. : Vampyrus spectrum, [VAMPIRE.] 


spectre-shrimp, s. [SKELETON-scREW.]) 
spectre-tarsier, s. [TARsivs.] 


* spdc’-tred (tred as térd), a. [Eng. spectre; 
-ed.] Haunted with spectres. 
“The spectred solitude of sleep.” 
Wolcott: P, Pindar, p, 44. 
spéc-tro-16g-ic-al, a. [Eng. spectrolog(y) ; 
~ical.| Of or pertaining to spectrology ; per- 
formed or determined by spectrology. 


spéc-trol-d-gy, s. [Eng. spectrum, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos)=a word, a discourse.] That 
branch of science which determines the con- 
stituent elements and other conditions of 
bodies by examination of their spectra, 


spéc-trom’-é-tér, s. 
meter.) 

Optics: This word is used in somewhat 
different though allied senses. It has beeri 
applied to a micrometer or other apparatus 
applied to the eye-piece of a spectroscope for 
measuring the position of the lines. But it 
is now very generally used as a substitute for 
spectroscope, the word being applied to that 
better class of instruments which are fitted 


[Lat. spectuns, pr. par. of 


[Eng. spectator ; 


(Sprcrrum.] 


[Eng. spectrum, and 


up for measuring and determining with great 
exactness the position of the lines in the 
spectra examined, and the qualities of prisms 
as regards refractive and dispersive power, 


spéc’-trd-scope, s. [Lat. spectrum, and Gr. 
oKoTréw (skoped) = to see.) 

Optics: An instrument for observing spec- 
tra, or for spectrum analysis. With a single 
glass prism, the few most prominent lines in 
a solar spectrum may be seen, by using a 
narrow slit to admit the light, which was the 
first great improvement made upon Newton’s 
experiment, since a hole or wide slit gives 
confusion of effect. The second great im- 
provement was to place a collimating lens 
behind the slit at its focal distance, whereby 
all the rays from the slit become a parallel 
bundle before passing through the prism. 
Finally, a small telescope was mounted be- 
hind the prism, to magnify and define the 
image thus obtained. The whole arranged on 
a table, with means of adjusting the collimat- 
ing and eye-tubes at the proper angles with 
the prism, forms the ordinary single-prism 
Spectroscope. Further prisms may be added 
to increase the dispersion, and as many as 
eleven have been used, but it is more nsual to 


SIMPLE FORM OF SPECTROSCOPE. 


employ half the total number, and having 
sent the rays once through their lower portion, 
to reflect them back again through the upper 
ends, thus using each prism twice. Arrange- 
ments are often added for throwing the image 
of a micrometer scale upon the spectrum 
[SPECTROMETER], or a reflecting prism may be 
placed over half of the slit to reflect the solar 
spectrum into the instrument for comparison 
with the one under observation. It is in this 
way that spectra are compared with the solar 
lines, which are carefully mapped, and form 
the standard of reference. By combining 
prisms of different refractive and dispersive 
powers, a strong spectrum may be obtained 
without deflection. Such prisms may be 
contained in quite a small tube with slit and 
lens, and are called Direct-vision Spectro- 
scopes, which are much used for microscopic 
observation. Instruments specially fitted for 
the purpose are called. Star Spectroscopes, 
and there are also special Sun Spectroscopes, 
such being necessarily different in practical 
details from ordinary or Chemical Spectro- 
scopes. Of late years, it has become very 
usual to employ the spectra from diffraction- 
gratings instead of prisms. The higher-order 
spectra thus produced are very pure, and have 
the advantage of giving the lines in the true 
position due to their relative wave-lengths 
alone, whilst prisms compress some groups 
of lines, and extend others, according to the 
peculiar dispersion of the glass. Spectro- 
scopes thus constructed are called Grating 
Spectroscopes, 

spéc-tro-scop ic, spéc-trd-scop-ic-al, 
a. [Eng. spectroscop(e) ; -ic, -ical.) Of or per- 
taining to the spectroscope or spectroscopy. 


“Huggins has pecs spectroscopic observation to 
the determining of the proper motion of the heavenly 
bodies."—Knight : Dict. Mechanics, s.v. Spectroscope, 


spéc-tré-scop'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. spectro- 
scopical ; -ly.] Inaspectroscopic manner; by 
means of the spectroscope. 

‘Various portions of the plants were reduced to 
ashes, and tested spectroscopically for lithium,”— 
Leisure Hour, Jan., 1885, p. 68. 

spéc-trds’-co-pist, s. [Eng. spectroscop(e) ; 
-ist.) One who uses the spectroscope; one 
who is skilled in spectroscopy. 


spéc-tros’-co-py, s. [Eng. spectroseop(e) ; 
-y.) That branch of science which is con- 
cerned with the use of the spectroscope and 
with spectral analysis. 


spée’-triim (pl. * spéc-triims, spéc’- 
tra), s. [Lat. = an appearance, image, ap- 
parition, spectre (q.v.). 


*1. Ord. Lang. : A spectre, 

“Lavater puts soliturivess a main Gause of such 
spectrums or apparitions.”—Burton ; Anat. af Melan- 
choly, pt. iil., § 4, p. 2. 

2. Optics: The coloured image er images 
produced when the rays from any source of 
light are decomposed or dispersed by refrac- 
tion through a prism. It has been proved 
that whiteness is simply a totality of effect 
produced by the simultaneous effects of many 
colours falling at once upon the retina, It 
has been shown [REFRACTION] how a beam of 
light is deflected on meeting at any inclina- 
tion the surface of a denser medium, and it 
is obvious that by using a prism with two 
inclined surfaces, the beam may be perma- 
nently deflected. It is found that each differ- 
ent colour, representing a different length of 
wave, is differently refracted by the prism, 
or has its own special index of refraction ; 
hence, the prism separates or spreads out, in 
order, according to their refrangibility, all the 
different colours of which the beam is com- 
posed. This appearance is the Spectrum of 
that particular light. Solids or liquids heated 
to incandescence—as the particles of soot in a 
candle-flame-—always yield an unbroken band 
of colours shading into one another ; this is 
called a continuous spectrum. Incandescent 
gases generally yield lines or bands only, and 
this is a line or banded spectrum. When 
portions of what would have been a continuous 
spectrum are intercepted or cut out by an in- 
tervening medium, this is called an absorption 
spectrum. Besides the waves of such a length 
as cause visual effects, there are many more 
beyond the red at one end of the spectrum and 
the violet at the other, which produce powerful 
chemical and heating effects. This portion 
is sometimes called the Invisible Spectrum, 
sometimes described as the Ultra-red or Ultra- 
violet spectrum. Its length greatly exceeds 
that of the visible spectrum, and it is found 
to comprise lines and bands precisely analo- 
gous to those occurring in the luminous 
portion, [SPECTRUM-ANALYSIS.] 


spectrum-analysis, s. 

Physics & Chem. : The determination. of the 
chemical composition, the physical condition, 
or both, of any body by the Spectrum (q.v.) 
of the light which it emits or suffers to pass 
through it, under certain conditions. For 
such determinations an instrument is used 
called the Spectroscope (q.v.), which em- 
ploys the light passing through a very 
narrow slit, and, by using more prisms than 
one, disperses or separates the colours a great 
deal more than one prism alone cando, The 
human eye is totally unable to judge of the 
real component colours of any light presented 
to it; not only does a mixture of all colours 
appear White, but so do many simple pairs 
of colours; and, similarly, two apparently 
similar shades of colour may be quite differ- 
ently constituted, the one being perhaps a pure 
colour, while the other is really a compound. 
The prism never errs, but rigidly sorts out 
any light presented to it into all the separate 
wave-lengths of which it is composed, each 
one having its own invariable place in the 
spectrum of a beam of ideal white light. 

A vast mass of commercial spectrum analysis 
consists of the study of simple Absorption 
spectra. Most of the colour we see around 
us is really of the nature of a shadow; the 
coloured body absorbs amongst its molecules 
many of the constituent rays of the white 
light which falls upon it, and the colour we 
see consists of the remainder, It is the same 
with coloured transparent bodies ; a red glass 
does not turn all the light into red, but simply 
stops or absorbs all the rays except those 
which make up the red. This is shown by 
spectrum analysis of the light which has 
passed through any such’ body, or been re- 
flected from it; various dark bands are cut 
out of the white-light spectrum. If glass 
cells are filled with various coloured fluids, 
and interposed between the slit of the spec- 
troscope and some source of light which gives 
a complete continuous spectrum, the various 
bands cut out are observed. These bands 
are invariable for the same substance, in the 
same state—i.e., of dilution or otherwise— 
and hence we have an analysis which is very 
powerful as regards adulteration. Thus, an 
alcoholic solution with a decoction of log- 
wood, &¢., can be made up so as to precisely 
imitate to the eye the colour of port wine. 
But the spectroscope cannot be so cheated ; 
the spectrum of port wine cannot be imitated 
by anything else; though the visual total 
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may appear the same, the prism will sort out 
the imitation with different constituents. 
It has been found that up to a certain age 
even the year of the vintage can be thus 
determined. So, again, healthy blood gives 
a quite different absorption spectrum from 
blood poisoned hy carbonic oxide. The prism 
is thus used daily to test the validity of many 
commercial products. It should be observed 
that numerous apparently clear and colourless 
substances show very strong absorption 
bands, e.g., solutions of didynium. 

Analysis of the rays emitted by luminous 
bodies throws light upon both their chemical 
constitution and physical condition. A solid 
or liquid substance heated to a high tempera- 
ture gives a continuous spectrum. [SPxc- 
tRuUM.] It first becomes red, representing the 
slowest vibrations as taken up by its mole- 
cules. Gradually the yellow, green, and, 
finally, blue rays are added as quicker and 
more energetic vibrations are imparted, till it 
becowes a white or even bluish colour, but 
the spectrum is always continuous so far as 
it goes. Therefore a coutinuous spectrum is 
presumptive proof of the body being in a solid 
or liquid state. On the other hand, every 
substance heated sufficiently to become lu- 
minous as gas or vapour, when at a low 
pressure, gives a spectrum of bright lines or 
bands only. It is this localization which 
causes the colour of the flame; and the spec- 
trum of each of the known elements is so well 
recognized, that new lines are proofs of the 
presence of some unknown chemical element, 
several of which have been discovered in this 
manner. Thus the spectrum of the vapour of 
asubstance, when ignited in the electric arc 
or in a vacuum tube, is another searching 
method of chemical analysis. It is found, 
however, that as the density is increased, the 
lines in the spectrum of a luminous gas are 
widened or thickened. Gradually these 
widened bands approach each other, until, at 
@ great pressure, the spectrum becomes con- 
tinuous. This is intelligible on the hypothesis 
that in rarefied gases the molecules are free 
to give their own peculiar periods of vibra- 
tion, but that as they are crowded together 
they are hampered, and the vibrations and 
encounters modified into other periods, until 
at last the complex vibrations of a solid are 
produced, and give the complete or continuous 
spectrum. Thus the nature of the spectrum 
—say of a gaseous nebula—gives us informa- 
tion not only of the composition, but of the 
physical condition of the gas. 

Another wide department of research was 
opened by the study of the spectrum of the 
sun. To Newton this appeared continuous ; 
but when it was made pure by more dispersion 
and the use of a slit, it was found to be 
crossed by countless dark lines, thousands of 
which have been mapped. On the face of it, 
these appeared to show absorption of some 
kind; while the foundation or continuous 
spectrum must be due to either incandescent 
solid, liquid, or at least very dense gaseous 
matter. It was soon discovered that two of 
the most distinct dark lines (called D lines) 
across the yellow portion were exactly coinci- 
dent with the two bright yellow lines given 
by incandescent sodium vapour; and Prof. 
Stokes, in 1852, pointed out the probable 
cause of this, in the molecules taking up or 
absorbing all vibrations of their own peculiar 
period which reach then, just as a tnning- 
fork will respond to its own note sung to it. 
Kirchhoff verified this, proving experiment- 
ally that sodium flame interposed before the 
slit of a bright solar spectrum, darkened the 
D lines. Most of the other dark lines of the 
solar spectrum were afterwards identified 
with the bright lines of the vapours of various 
elements ; and thus was proved the fact that 
the incandescent photosphere of the sun is 
surrounded by a highly-heated, but still by 
comparison cooler, atmosphere containing 
hydrogen, sodium, iron, and many other sub- 
stances. Subsequently, by snitable arrange- 
ments, the bright lines of this external at- 
mosphere were obtained at the edge of the 
sun’s disc. The chemistry and condition of 
the stars were rapidly studied in the same 
way, with the result of discovering very in- 
teresting resemblances, and in many cases 
still more interesting and marked differences 
between their condition and that of the sun. 
In this way, for instance, when a great in- 
crease in the brilliancy of the variable star 
+ Corone was observed in May, 1886, the 
spectroscope showed its usual absorption 


spéc’-u-lar, a. 


specular—speculatist 


spectrum to be crossed by a few bright lines, 
as in the figure; and thus the phenomenon 
was clearly traced to some almost inconceiv- 
able outburst of glowing hydrogen, as was 
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also the ‘‘ new star” which appeared in Cyg- 
nus in 1876. In another star there is an abun- 
dant quantity of the metal tellurium, which 
cannot be traced in our sun, and is only 
present in exceedingly small quantities in our 
earth. 

Still further: the apparent colour or wave- 
length of any given ray apparently depends 
simply upon the rate at which the ethereal 
waves beat upon the retina. If the source of 
light be approaching rapidly enough, this 
rate will obviously be increased, the effect of 
which will be to make that ray of apparently 
higher refrangibility, or nearer a blue colour, 
In sound we get exactly the same effect, if a 
whistle sounds while two trains are approach- 
ing ; the pitch rises till the whistle is opposite 
a hearer in the other train, and then as rapidly 
falls as it recedes. Now it is found that well- 
known groups of lines are thus shifted in the 
case of certain stars ; and thus it is absolutely 
determined that they are approaching or re- 
ceding froin the solar system at the rate of so 
many miles per second. In exactly the same 
way the speed of up-rushes and down-rushes 
of the glowing hydrogen during solar storms 
has been determined. 

Spectrum analysis has finally led to a 
theory, or speculation of capital importance, 
concerning the so-called ‘‘elements.” The 
spectra of compounds are as characteristic 
ag those of what are called elements; but 
as the temperature of the luminous vapour is 
increased, this spectrum breaks up, as it 
were, into the lines of the elements them- 
selves. Where the vapour is known to be 
“dissociated,” as it is termed, at a certain 
temperature, there is simultaneously amarked 
and sudden change in its spectrum. Now it 
is found that even at temperatures produced 
in our laboratories the spectra of the so-called 
elements themselves go through analogous 
changes as the temperature is raised, giving 
apparently similar reason to believe that they 
then break up into still simpler elements. In 
the far greater heat of the sun’s chromo- 
sphere there is much more evidence of this 
process going ou, and there is one strong line 
in particular wnich has never been identified 
with any element known on earth. « It fur- 
ther appears, that unless we are to suppose 
an amount of impurity hardly possible, dif- 
ferent elements are capable at certain high 
temperatures of giving rise to certain coinci- 
dent lines ; and from these and other collated 
facts, such as an ascertained relation between 
the atomic weight ef an element and the posi- 
tion of its lines in the spectrum, it is now 
held to be probable that the so-called elements 
are themselves compounds, which at a certain 
temperature are broken up into much fewer 
elements, or possibly into one. This conclu- 
sion is one of the latest results of spectrum 
analysis. 


{Fr. spéculaire, from Lat. 
specularis = pertaining to a mirror, from 
speculum = a mnirror, from specio = to look at.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Having the qualities of a mirror or look- 
ing-glass ; having a smooth reflecting surface, 


“The object in our case served for a specular body, 
to reflect that colour to the eye.”—Boyle: Works, i. 693. 


* 2. Assisting the sight by means of optical 
properties. 
“ Thy specular orb 
Apply to well-dissected kernels: lo! 


In each observe the slender threads 
Of first-beginning trees.” Philips ; Cider, i. 


*3. Affording a wide view or prospect. 


“ Look once more ere we leave this specular mount.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 236, 


II. Min. : Presenting a smooth and brilliant 
surface, which reflects light like a mirror. 

specular-iron, speculariron-ore, s. 

Min. : A bright shining crystallized variety 
of Hematite (q.v.). 


spéc-u-lar’-i-a, s. 


spéc-u-la'-tion, s. 


(Lat. specularis = per~ 
taining to a mirror; speculum =a mirror. 
Named on account of the brightness of the 
flowers when in sunshine.] 


Bot.: A genus of Campanulez, reduced by 
Sir J. Hooker to a sub-genus of Campsnula, 
Corolla rotate; caysule fusiform, angled, 
opening by slits beneath the calyx limb. 
Specularia (Campanula) hybrida has the 
corolla inside blue, outside lilac. It is wild 
in England, but in Scotland only a colonist. 
S. (C.) Speculum and Specularia pentagonia 
have been used in salads. 


spéc'-u-late, v.i. & t. [Lat. speculatus, pa. 


par. of speculor =to behold, from specula=a 
watch-tower. ] 

A. Intransitive; 

1. Ord. Lang.: To consider a subject by 
turning it over in the mind, and looking at it 
from various points of view; to meditate ; to 
revolve in the mind ; to theorize. 

“ By merely speculating upon the laws of perspec- 

tive."—B8arrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 2. 

2. Comm.: To purchase goods, stocks, or 
any other commodity, in the expectation of 
a rise in price, and of selling the goods to an 
advantage by reason of such advance; to 
engage in speculation. (Frequently used of 
engaging in unsound or hazardous business 
transactions.) 


* B. Trans.: To consider attentively ; to 
examine, 


‘*Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, but 
to have his thoughts sublime; and not only bi hold, 
but speculate their nature with the eye of the under- 
standing.”—Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. i. 


, (Fr., from Lat. specula- 
tionem, accus. of speculatio, from speculatus, 
pa. par. of speculor=to view, to contem- 
plate ; Sp. specuwlacion ; Ital. especulozione.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
* 1, The act of viewing or looking on; view; 
examination by the eye, 
“We upon this mountain's basis by 
Took stand for idle speculation,” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. % 
*2. Power of sight ; vision. 
“ Thou hast no specu?ation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare witb,” 
Shakesp. > Macbeth, iil, 4 
3. Mental view of anything in its various 
aspects and relations; intellectual examina- 
tion ; contemplation, meditation. 


“ Whatever preference therefore, in speculation, he 
might give to the republican form, he could not, with 
these principles, be practically an enemy to the govern- 
ment of kings."—Horsley: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 44. 
(App.) 

4, A train of thoughts formed by medita- 
tion; the conclusions at which the mind 
arrives by meditation orspeculation ; a theory. 

“To his speculations on these subjects he gave the 
lofty mame of the Oracles of Reason.”—Macaulay : 
Rist. Eng., ch. xix. 

5, That part of philosophy which is neither 
practical nor experimeutal. \ 

6. In the same sense as II. 2. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Cards: A game at cards, the leading 
principle of which is the purchase of an un- 
known card, on the calculation of its probable 
value when known; or of a known one, on 
the chance of no better appearing in the 
course of the game, a portion of the pack 
not being dealt, 

2. Commercial: 

-(1) The act or practice of buying goods, 
stock, &c., or of incurring extensive risks, 
with a view to an increased profit or success 
in trade ; the buying of goods, shares, stocks, 
or any other purchasable commodity, in ex- 
pectation of a rise in the market, and thus 
securing a gain to the buyer, or of selling 
commodities in the expectation that prices 
will fall, and that thus the seller will be able 
to buy similar commodities back again at a 
lower price. The term is generally used with 
some degree of disapprobation. 

“ Sneculation, we fear, is inherent in the human 
constitution, and all that we can say on the subject is 
not likely to put a stop to it,”—Chambers’ Journal, 
Feb, 20, 1886, p. 523. : 

(2) A single act of speculation; a commer- 

cial or other business transaction entered into 
in the hope of large protits. ; 


* spéc'-u-lat-ist, s. [Eng. speculat(e); -tst.) 


One who speculates or forms theories; @ 
theorist ; a speculator. 


“ Fresh confidence the speculatist takes P 
From ev'ry hair-brain d proselyte he makes, 
Cowper: Progress of &rror, 9. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, fatner; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2%, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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spSc’-u-la-tive, a. (Fr. spéculatif, from Lat. 
speculutivus; Sp. & Port. especulativo ; Ital. 
speculativo, specolativo.] 
1, Given to speculation or theorizing ; con- 
templative. 


“There was no region of the globe, no walk of specu- 
lative or of active life, in which Jesuits were not to be 
found.”"—Muacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


2. Pertaining to, involving, or formed by 
speculation; theoretical, ideal; not verified 
by fact, experiment, or practice. 

“That there are all in all, three speculative sciences, 
distinguished by their several objects, physiology, the 


ure mathematics, aud theology or metaphysics.”— 
dworth « Intell, System, p. 416. 


*3. Pertaining to, or affording sight or 
prospect. 


“ Fond of the speculative Helene 
Thither he wings his airy flight.” 
Cowper: The Jackdaw. 


*4, Watching, prying. 
“My speculative and officed instruments.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i, 8. 
5. Pertaining to or given to speculation in 
trade ; engaged in speculation; speculating. 
“The speculative merchant exercises no one regular, 
established, or well-known branch of business.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk, i., ch. x. 
6. Of the nature of a speculation in trade ; 
hazardous, risky : as, a speculative business or 
transaction. 


eee tive-ly, adv. (Eng. speculative ; 
Ys 
1. In a speculative manner; with specula- 
tion, theory, contemplation, or meditation ; 
contemplatively. 


“T have discoursed more speculatively than ’tis fit 
in a book that is designed for common use and edifica- 
tion.”—Scott : Christian Life. (Pref.) 


2. Ideally, theoretically ; in theory only, 
not in practice ; not practically. 


“For conscience . . . signifies, speculatively, the 
judgment we pass of things upon whatever principles 
we chance to have.”— Warburton: Comment. on Pope's 
Essay on Man, 


3. In the way of speculation in trade. 


spéc’-u-la-tive-néss, s. [Eng. speculative; 

-ness.} The quality or state of being specula- 
tive; the state of consisting in speculation 
only. 


spéc’-u-la-tor, s. [Lat.] 
*1, One who watches ; a watcher, a look- 
out. 


** All the boats had one speculator, to give notice 
when the fish approached.”—Broome: On the Odyssey. 


2. Oue who speculates or theorizes; a 
speculatist, a theorist. 


“ The famous men of war have fought, 
The famous speculators thought.” 
Matthew Arnold. Bacchanalia, ii. 


3. One who speculates in trade; one who 
buys or sells with a view to a large profit. 


“An old man, who had been a large speculator in 
his early days."—Chambers’ Journal, Feb. 20, 1886, 
p. 523. 


*spéc-u-la-tor-y, a. [Eng. speculate); 
-ory.] 


1, Exercising oversight ; overseeing. 


“My privileges are an ubiquitary or circumambu- 
latory, specu/atory, interrogatory, redargutary immu- 
nity over all the privy lodgings."—Carew: Calum 
Britannicum. 


2. Intended or adapted for viewing or watch- 


“ Speculatory outposts to the Akeman Street.”— 
fT. Warton. Hist. Kiddington, p. 58. 


8. Speculative. 


Rapeo alist, s. [Eng. specul(ate); -ist.] An 
observer, a speculator. 


spéc-u-lim, s. (Lat. =a mirror.] 
*T, Ord. Lang. : A mirror, a looking-glass. 
“A rough and coloured object may serve for a 


ooo to reflect the artificial rainbow.”—Aoyle - 
Colours, 


IL. Vechnically : 

L Astron. & Optics: A concave mirror of 
metal, especially one used as a reflector in a 
Teflecting telescope. 


2. Bot. : Prismatocarpus Speculum. 


3. Ornith.: A spot or patch, usually of 
brilliant colours, and metallic or iridescent, 
as on the wings of many of the Anatide, the 
eyes in the peacock’s tail, &c. 

4, Surg. : An instrument for dilating certain 
passages of the body, in order to admit of ex- 
aminations or access of instruments for opera- 
tion. Speculums are known by their con- 
struction, as Divalve, four-bladed valve, &c., 
or by the part of the body to which they are 
applicable, as, anal, nasal, vaginal, &c. 


* speéch’-ful, a. 


speéch-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. 


speéch-i-fi-ér, s. 


speech -i-fy, v7. 


* speéch’-ing, s. 


speculum-forceps, s. 

Surg.: Long, slender forceps, used for 
dressing wounds or operating on parts not 
accessible except through speculums. 


speculum-metal, s. 

Chem. : An alloy of tin and copper, with a 
small proportion of metallic arsenic. Other 
alloys are of copper, tin, and zine, or of anti- 
mony and tin, 


spéd, pret. & pa. par. of v. (SPEED, v.] 
* spede, v.i. & #. 
*spede-ful, a. 

* speece, s. 
speech, * speach, *speche, s. [Forspreche, 


(SPEED, v.] 
(SPEEDFUL.] 


(Species.] Kind, sort, species. 


from A.S. spéc, Jater form of spreéc, from 
sprecon = to speak (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. 
spraak ; Ger. sprache.] 

1. The faculty of speaking, or of uttering 
articulate sounds or words; the faculty or 
power of expressing thoughts by words or 
articulate sounds ; the power of speaking. 


“There is none comparable to the variety ot in- 
structive expressions by speech, wherewith man alone 
is endowed, for the communication of his thoughts.” 
—Holder ; On Speech. 

2. The act of speaking; 
thought. 


“JT, with liberty of speech implored 
And humble deprecation, thus replied.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 877. 
* 3. The act of speaking with another; eon- 
versation, talk. 


“*He desires some private speech with you.” 
hakesp, : Measure for Measure, iii, 


4, That which is spoken; words, as ex- 
pressing ideas ; language. 
“O goode God ' how gentil and how kind 


Ye semed by your speche and your visage.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,729. 


*5, Anything said or spoken ; an observa- 
tion expressed in words; a remark, talk, 
common saying. 

“Here is speech that Scultetus is to make the next 
Latin sermon.”—Hales: Remains; To Sir D, Carlton 
(Nov., 1618). 

* 6. A particular language, as distinct from 

others : a dialect, a tongue. 
“The best of them that speak this speech,” 
Shakesp. > Tempest, i. 2 

7. A formal discourse delivered in public ; 

an oration, an harangue. 


*speech-crier, s. One who hawked 
about printed accounts of the executions and 
confessions (when any was made) of criminals, 
particulars of murders, &¢. 


speech-day, s. The periodical (generally 
annual) day for delivering prizes in schools, 
when exercises are recited by the pupils. 


speech-maker, s. One who makes 
speeches; one who speaks much in public 
assemblies. 


utterance of 


* speech, v.i. & t. (SPEECH, 8.] 


A. Intrans.: To make a speech; to speak, 
to harangue. 


“And were you supposed to have the tongues of 
angels and archangels to Sear it in your behalf, their 
words would have no weight !"—Pyle. Sermons, li. 435. 


B. Trans. : To make speeches to. 


“ Your lordship having speeched to death 
Some hundreds of your fellow-men,” 
Moore: Fudge Family, lett. li. 


(Eng. speech, s.; -ful(l).] 
Speaking; full of talk; loquacious; hence, 
expressive. 

* Dost thou see the speechful eyne 


Of the fond and faithful creature?” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands, &c., p. 18. 


[Eng. speechify ; 
-cation.] The act or habit of speechifying or 
making many speeches. 


(Eng. speechify ; -er.] 
One who speechifies; one who is fond of 
making speeches. 


“A county member... is liked the better for 
Bee pets a speechifier."—G@, Eliot > Daniel Deronda, 
ch, xliv, 


[Eng. speech; 4 connect., 
and suff. -fy.]) To make a speech or many 
speeches ; to harangue; to be fond of speak- 
ing. . 

“ When she tells Mr, Brooke that he is sure to make 


a fool of himself if he goes speechifying for the radi- 
cals,”—British Quarterly Review, lvil. 427, (1873.) 


[Eng. speech; -ing.] The 
act of making a speech. 


speed, * spede, s. 


speech’-léss, *speche-les, * speche- 


lesse, a. [Eng. speech ; -less.] 
1. Destitute of the faculty of speech ; un- 
able to speak ; dumb, mute. 


“He that never hears a word spoken, it is no wonder 
he remains speechless; as aly one must do, who from 
an infant should be bred up among mutes."—Holder * 
On Speech, 


2. Unable to speak for a time ; temporarily 
duinb. 
“« Speechless he stood.” Milton: P. L., ix. 894, 


* 3, Silent; undisturbed by a voice or sound. 


“In the great, mysterious darkness 
Of the speechless days that shall be!” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xiv. 


*4, Silent, taciturn. 
“Those whom speechless or sententious gravity 


might not only displease."—Secker : Sermons, vol. i, 
ser. 10, 


speéch’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. speechless ; -ly.] 


So as to be unable to speak: as, speecilessly 
drunk, 


speéch’-léss-néss, * speeche-les-nesse, 
s. [Eng. speechless ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being speechless ; muteness, 


“ Palenesse of the face, the memory confused, speeche- 
lesnesse, cold sweats.”—Hacon: Hist. Life & Death. 


* speech’-man, * speach-man, s. [Eng. 
speech, 8., and man.] A spokesman. 


“The Muscouits doo write vnto 8. Nicholas to be a 
speachman for him that is buried.”—Holinshed : Descr. 
of Britaine, ch. ix. 


speed, * spede, * sped-en, v.i. &%. [A.8. 
spédan (pa. t. spédde); cogn. with Dut. spaeden ; 
Low Ger. spoden, spuden, spiden; Ger. sputen 
= to hasten, to advance quickly.] [SPrEp, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 


* 1. To succeed, to prosper; to advance in 
one’s purpose or enterprise ; to have success. 
“Spar hit nat and thou shalt spede the betere.” 

Piers Plowman, p. 59, 
2. To fare ; to have any fortune, good or ill ; 
to succeed, well or ill. 


“You shall know how I speed.”—Shakesp. : Merry 
Wives, ii. 2. 


3. To make haste; to advance or move with 
celerity. 
“ Well have we speeded, and o’er hilland dale... 
Cut shorter many a league.” Miiton: P. &., iii. 267. 
4, To pass quickly. 
“Years had rolled on, and fast they sped away.” 
Byron: Lara, i. 4. 
* 5, To be expedient. (Used impersonally.} 
“Jf it behoueth to have glorie it spedith not,”— 
Wycliffe: 2 Corynth, xii. 1. 
B. Transitive: 


1. To favour; to make prosperous; to 
prosper. 
“ Heaven so speed me in my time to come.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, ili. & 
* 2. To advance, to promote. 
“Thei accomplishen and speden the deedes of his 
thought.”—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. v. 
*3. To despatch ; tosend away quickly or in 
haste; to hasten, to hurry. 
“Where is Mountjoy, the herald? Speed him hence.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iii. 5. 
_* 4, To hasten, to hurry; to put into quick 
motion ; to accelerate, to expedite. 
“She . . . will speed her foot again.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that knds Well, iii, & 
*5. To hasten to a conclusion; to carry 
through ; to execute. 


‘Judicial acts are all those writings and matters 
which relate to judicial proceedings, and are sped in 
open court at the instance of one ur both of the par- 
ties."—Ayliffe > Parergon. : 


* 6. To help forward ; to hasten, to assist. 
“ Propitious Neptune steered their course by night 
With rising gales, that sped their happy flight.” 
. Dryden. (Todd.) 
7. To dismiss with good wishes or kindly 
services, 
“Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xv. 8& 
* 8. To bring to destruction ; to destroy, to 
ruin, to kill, to undo. 
“Be you gone: you are sped.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 9, 
* 9, To make to be versed ; to acquaint. 
“Tn Chaucer I am sped,” Skelton, 


[A.8. spéd (for spdédi) = 
haste, success, from spdwan = to succeed ; 
O. 8. spdd = success; Dut. spoed = speed ; 
O. H. Ger. spuot, spdt = success ; spuon = to 
succeed. ] 

* 1. Fortune; success or prosperity in an 
undertaking. 


“Happy be thy speed," 
Shakesp, ; Taming of the Shrew, ii. 


“poll, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
_-Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, dol 
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speeder—spellable 


*2. A protecting and assisting power. 


“St. Nicholas be thy speed."—Shakesp. ; Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, iii. 1. 


8. Swiftness, quickness, celerity; rapidity 
of motion ; rapid pace or rate. 


** So please you, sir, their speed 
Hath been beyond account.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, il. 8. 


*4, Impetuosity ; headlong violence ; fury. 
“T pray you have a continent forbearance till the 

speed of his rage goes slower,”—Shakesp. : Lear, i, 2. 
speed-cones, s. pl. 

Mach.: The double cone-pulleys, used for 
varying and adjusting the velocity ratio com- 
municated between a pair of parallel shafts 
by means of a belt. 


speed-indicator, s. 

1. Mach. : A contrivance for indicating the 
number of revolutions made by a shaft in a 
given time. 

2. Naut.: A log consisting of a spiral vane 
turned by the passing water, and registering 
its revolutions. 


speed-multiplier, s, 

Gearing: An arrangement by which pinions 
are driven from larger wheels, the pinion- 
shafts carrying large wheels, and so on. 


speed-pulley, s. [CoNE-PULLEY, 2.] 


speeder, s. [Eng. speed ; -er.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: One who speeds, hastens 
forwards, or assists. 

2. Cotton: A machine invented by Mason 
as a substitute for the bobbin and fiy-frame, 
by which slivers of cotton from the carding- 
machine are slightly twisted, and thereby 
converted into rovings. 


“ speed’-ful, * spede-ful, * sped-ful, a. 
[Eng. speed ; -ful(l). } 
1, Fortunate, successful, prosperous. 
2. Aiding, assisting, advantageous, 


“The more nedefull and necessary for vs is the 
spedeful helpe of almyghtye God.”—Fisher : Peniten- 
tial Psalms, cxliii. 


3. Full of speed; hasty. 


* speed’-ful-ly, * spede-ful-ly, adv. 
(Eng. speedful ; -ly.] In a speedful manner ; 
speedily, fortunately, advantageously. 


“This holye sacrafyce may spedefully moue the 


goodnes of almighty God to mercy.”—Fisher: De Pro- 


Sundis, 


speed’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. speedy; -ly.] Ina 
speedy manner; with speed, with haste; 
quickly, hastily ; in a very short time. 
“ The king himself in person is set forth, 
Or hitherwards intended speedily.” 
Shakesp, ; 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
speed’-i-néss, s. [Eng. speedy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being speedy ; speed, quick- 
ness, celerity, haste, rapidity. 
*speed’-léss, * speed-lesse, a. 
speed ; -less.] 
1. Having no fortune; unfortunate, un- 
lucky. 
“ And in their ship returne the speedlesse wowers.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Odyssey Vv, 
2. Having no speed. 
speéd’-way, s. A roadway specially pre- 
pared in or near a city or town upon which 
fast riding or driving is permitted. 


[Eng. 


[Eng. 


speéd’-wéll, s. 
speed, and well.] 
Bot.: The genus Veron- 
ica, and specially Veronica 
Chameedrys, the Germander 
Speedwell. The name is 
given because the blossoms 
fall off and fly away as soon 
as the plant is gathered. 
Speedwell is equivalent to 
Farewell or Goodbye, said 
to them as they depart. 
(Prior.) The stem is bi- 
fariously hairy; the leaves, 
which are nearly sessile, 
cordate-ovate, inciso-ser- 
rate; the racemes many- 
flowered ; the corolla very 
bright blue, appearing in 
May and June. V. virginica, a United States 
species known as Culver’s Physic, is used in 
medicine as an active diuretic and cathartic. 
V. officinalis, the Common Speedwell, was form- 
erly much used as a substitute for tea, and as a 
tonic and diuretic, [VERonica.] 


| * spek-ta-kel, s. 


speéd’-y, * sped-i, a. [A.S. spédig.] 
* 1, Prosperous, fortunate. 


“Tf in ony maner sum tyme [ haue a spedi weie in 
the wille of God to come to you.”—Wycliffe: Romans 
i, 10. 


2. Quick, swift, rapid, nimble; moving at 
a rapid rate. 
“Ile aking speedy way through spersed ayre.” 
Spenser: #. Q., I. i. 89. 


3. Quick in performance ; not dilatory, not 
slow : as, a speedy despatch of business. 
4, Soon to be expected; near; quickly ap- 
proaching, 
“God send you a speedy infirmity.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 6. 


speél, spéil, v.t.or i. [Etym. doubtful] To 
climb. 


“Nae mortal could speel them without a rope.”— 
Scott: Antiqguary, ch. vii. 


speel-ken, s. 
speer, v.t. [SPEIR.] 


* speér’-hawk, s. [First element doubtful, 
and Eng. hawk.) 
Bot.: Hawkweed (q.v.). (Britten & Holland.) 


speér-ing, s. [SPEIRING.] 


speet, v.t. (Spit (1), v.] Tostab. (Prov.) 


“Tf he came, [he] bad me not sticke to speet hym.” 
Gammer Gurton's Needle. 


Spee’-ton, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A chapelry of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, five miles north-west of Bridlington. 


Speeton-clay, s. 

Geol.: An argillaceous formation cropping 
out from beneath the white chalk of Flam- 
borough Head. Prof. Judd (Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., xxiv. 218-250) considers that it con- 
tains at least seven divisions well marked 
lithologically, and still better paleontologi- 
cally. The highest three are Neocomian, and 
the others Jurassic. The Upper, Middle, and 
Lower beds of the former series correspond 
to the Upper, Middle, and Lower Neocomian, 
the fourth to the Portlandian, the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh to the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Kimmeridge. All have distinctive fossils ; 
many of them Ammonites occurring in par- 
ticular zones. In the highest bed have been 
found remains of Plesiosaurus and Teleosaurus, 


speight, s. 
speil, v.t. or i. 


speir, * spere, *speyre, s. [Srrir, v.] An 
inquiry ; an object sought. 
“ Edward told Williain of Alfred alle the case 
& praied him of help, for he dred harder pase, 
& if he myght conqueré Ingloud, that Wan LW speyre.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 53. 
speir, *gpere, v.t. ori. [A.S. spyrian ; Icel. 
spyrja=to trace out; cf. Dut. spoor; Ger. 
spur =a track.] To ask, to inquire. (Scotch.) 
“T'll gie you a bit canny advice, and ye mauna speir 
what for neither.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xxii. 


speir-—an-thy, s. [Srrranruy.] 


spéir-ing, s. [Sperr.] An asking a ques- 
tion ; an answer to questions asked ; infor- 
mation. (Scotch.) 


“If it please my Creator, I will forthwith obtain 
speirings thereof.”—Scott: Waverley, ch. xxx. 


speiss, s. [Ger. speise = mixed metals.] A 
brittle, reddish alloy, composed chiefly of 
nickel and arsenic. 


* speke, s. 
tspeke, s. [SPiKkz.] 


(SPELLKEN.] 


(Specur.] 
(SPEEL.] 


(Speak.] 


+ spék’-nél, s. [Sricnet.] 
[SPEcCTACLE.] 


*spé-le-an, a. [Lat. speleum; Gr. omj- 
Aaoy (spélaion) =a cave.] Of or pertaining 
to a cave or caves ; living in a cave or caves. 


“More satisfactorily determining their contempo- 
raneity with the extinct quadrupeds those cave-men 
killed and devoured than in any other spelean retreat 
which I have explored.”—Prof. Owen, in Longman's 
Magazine, Novy., 1882, p. 67. 


*spéld, s. [Spixx (1),s.] Asplinter. (Wil- 
liam of Palerne, 3,392.) 


spéld, v.t. [Cf. Ger. spalten = to divide.] 
{Sprtu (1), s.] To spread out; to expand. 
(Scotch.) d 


* spél'-dér, * spil-dur, s. [A dimin. from 
speld (q.v.).] A little splinter. 


spél'-ding, spél’-dr6én, s. [Sre.p.] A 
small fish, split and dried in the sun, 


*spél-ful, a. [Eng. spell, s.; -ful(l).] Having 
spells or charms. 
“Each spelful mystery explained he views.” 
° Hoole ' Orlando Furioso, xv. 
spelk, s. [A.S. spelc.] A small rod, used as 
a splint; a spike in thatching; a rod in a 
loom, &c. 


Spéll (1), *spelle, s. [A.S8. spel, spell=a 
saying, a story ; Icel. spjall; O. H. Ger. spel ; 
Goth. spill.] [SPEtt (1), v.] 

*1, A tale, a story. 

2. A charm consisting of some words of 
occult power; any form of words, written or 
spoken, supposed to possess magical virtues ; 
an incantation ; a charm of any sort. 


spell-_binder, s. An epithet humor- 
ously applied to effusive political orators and 
stump-speakers, having reference to their sup- 
rea to hold an audience spell-bound. 
(U.8. 


spell-bound, a, Under the influence 
of a spell; entranced, as by eloquence. 

*spell-stopped, a. Spell-bound. 

“There stand, 

For you are spell-stopp'd.” Shakesp ; Tempest, ¥. 1. 

* spell-word, s. A magic word, a charm, 
a spell. 

“ His only spell-word Liberty!” 

Moore ; Fire- Worshippers. 

* spell-work, s. That which is worked 
or wrought by spells; the power or effect of 
magic ; enchantment. 

“‘ Those Peri isles of ligh 
That hang by spell-work in the air.” 

Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 
spéll (2), s. [A.S. spelian=to supply the 
place of another ; cogn. with Dan. spelen ; Icel. 
spila ; Dan. spille ; Sw. spela ; Ger. spielen = to 
play, acta part; Sw. & Dut. spel; Icel. & Dan. 
spil; Ger. spiel; O. H. Ger. spil = a game.] 

1. A piece of work done by one person in 
relief of another; a turn of work ; a shift. 


“Their toil is so extreme as they cannot endure it 
above four hours in a day, but are succeeded by spells ; 
the residue of the time they wear out at coytes and 
reyles.”"—Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A short period; an interval; a while or 

season. 


“A spell of real dry and growing weather would 
soon enable us to get fairly alongside of our work.”— 
Field, March 6, 1886. 


3. Gratuitous helping forward of another's 
work ; as, a wood-spell. (Amer.) 
spell (3), s. [SprL1(1), s.] 
spéll (1), *speale, *spell-en * spell-yn, 
vi. & te [A.8. spellian = to declare, to relate, 
to tell, to speak, to discourse, from spel, spell 
= a discourse, a story [Spey (1), s.]; Dut. 
spellen = to spell; M. H. Ger. spellen = to re- 
jate ; Goth. spillon ; O. Fr. espeler ; Fr. épeler.} 
A. Intransitive: , 
1, To form words with the proper letters, 
either in reading or writing. , 
“ Another cause which hath maimed our language, 
is a foolish ci oa that we ought to spell exactly aa 


we speak.” —S 4 
*2. To read. 
“ Where I niay sit and rightl U4 
Of every star that heav'n doth show.” 
Milton: Il Penseroso, 170. 

B. Transitive: 

*1, To tell, to narrate, to teach. 

2. To write, repeat, or point out the proper 
letters of a word in their regular order; to 
form by letters. i 


“Leaving an obscure, rude name, 
In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss.” 
Cowper: Task, i. 283. 


3. To read; to read with labour or diffi- 
culty ; hence, to discover by marks or charac 
ters. (Often with owt.) 


“To spell out a God in the works of creation."— 
South: Sermons. 


4, To make up, to constitute, as letters 
make up a word. 


“The Saxon heptarchy, when seven kings put to 
gether did spell but one in effect."—Fuller. 


*5, To act as a spell upon; to fascinate, 
to charm. 


“ Such tales as needs must with amazement you.” 


t) 

Keats: To my Brother 

spéll (2), v.t. (SPELL (2), v.] To take or sup- 
Pay A phic of another ; to take the turn of 
at work ; to relieve. 

*spéll’-a-ble, a. [Eng. spell; -able.] Cap- 
able of being spelt. 


evergreen sips ETT 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, séu; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. =, oe = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


speller—spergularia 
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a (1), *spell-are, s. (Eng. spell (1), 
V-5 -er. 
1. One who spells, 
*2. A book containing exercises in spelling ; 
@ spelling-book. 


spéll-ér (2), s. 

(q.v.).] , 

Her.: A branch shooting out from the first 
part of a buck’s horn at the top. 


spéll-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Srey (1), v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
©. As substantive : 
1. The act of one who spells. 


2. The manner in which words are formed 
with letters ; orthography. 


peeing bee, s. A competitive examina- 
tion in spelling. [Bre (1), s., II. 2.] 


spelling—book, s. 
children to spell. 


*spéll’-kén, s. [Dut. speel ; Ger. spiel= play, 
and Eng. ken=a house.] A play-house, a 
theatre. (Slang.) 


“ Who in a row, like Tom, could lead the van, 
Booze in the ken, or at the-spel/ken hustle?” 
Byron: Don Juan, xi. 19 


spelt, pret. & pa. par. ofv. [SPELL (1), v.] 
spelt (1), s. [Spe.rer.] 


Spelt (2), s. [A.S. spelt; Dut. & Low. Ger. 
spelt ; Ger. spelz.] 

Bot.: An inferior kind of wheat, Triticum 
Spelta; called also German Wheat. It has a 
stout, almost solid straw, with strong spikes 
of grain. It is more hardy than common 
wheat, and grows in Bavaria and other parts 
of Germany, in the south of France, and in 
elevated situations in Switzerland where com- 
mon wheat would not ripen. 

“They that use zea or spelt, have not the fine red 

wheat far.”"—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. viii. 


anon spelt-wheat, s. [Spretr, 


[Prob. the same as: spelder 


A book for teaching 


spélt, v.t. (Ger. spalten.] To split, to break. 
“ Feed peste with oats, spelted beans, barley meal, 
or ground malt mixed with beer.”—Mortimer : Hus- 
bandry. 
spél-tér, spélt (1), spalt, s. (Ger. spiauter 
= zine, pewter.] 

Metallurgy: 

1. A commercial name for zine. 

2. A technical abbreviation of spelter-solder, 
an impure zine of a yellowish colour used in 
soldering brass joints. It is known in Ger- 
many as gelbliches englischer zinte, and possi- 
-bly owes its colour to the presence of a small 
amount of copper. 


spelter-solder, s. 


*spé-line’,, s. 
cavern. 


spén¢e, *spense, s. [0. Fr. despense, from 
despendre (Lat. dispendeo) = to spend (q.v.). ] 
*1, A buttery, a larder, a place where pro- 
visions were kept. 


“ Al vinolent as botel in the spence.” 
Chaucer: ©. T., 7,512. 


2. A parlour; the room where meals are 


(SPELTER, 2.] 


[Lat. spelunca.] <A cave, & 


eaten. 
“Tam gaun to eat my dinner quietly in the spence.” 
—Scott: Old Mortality, ch. iv. 


* 3, Expense, expenditure. 


“For better is coste upon somewhat worth, than 
ee upon nothinge worth."—Ascham-: Toxophilus, 


spén’-¢gér (1), s. [Called after Earl Spencer, 
who first wore the garment, or at least first 
brought it into fashion.]) An outer coat or 
jacket without skirts. 


“He wore a spencer of a light brown drugget, a 
world too loose, above a_ leathern jerkin.”—Lord 
Lytton: Eugene Aram, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


*spén’-cér (2), *spen-cere, *spen-sere, 
s. [O. Fr. despensier.] [SPENCE.] The person 
who had the care of the spence or buttery. 


spén-ger (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: A four-cornered four-and-aft sail, 
whose head is extended by a gaff and its foot 
usually by a sheet. Its position is abaft the 
fore or the main mast, and it is frequently 
bent to a spencer-mast (q.v.). It is a trysail 
to the fore or main mast, and differs from a 


spanker er driver in position, The latter 
belong te the mizzen. [Snow (2), s.] 


spencer-mast, s. 


Naut.: A small mast abaft a lower mast for 
hoisting a trysail. 


Spén-cér’-i-an, a. &s. 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Herbert 
Spencer or Spencerism. 


B. As subst. ; A follower of Herbert Spencer. 


Spén’-cér-ism, s. [See def.] 

Hist. & Philos.: The system advocated by 
Herbert Spencer (born 1820) in his works— 
the application of the principles of evolution 
to the phenomena of mind and of society. 


“Social or moral theories, such as Comtism and 
Spencerism, which, in the absence of grounded philo- 
sophic truth, offer to assume its place and duties."”— 
L. Davidson: Phil, Syst. of A. Rosmini, p. evi. 


spénd, *spende, v.t. & i. [A.S. spendan 
(in the compounds 4-spendan and for-spendan), 
from Low Lat. dispendeo=to spend, waste, 
consume ; Ital. spendere = to spend ; spendio 
= expense ; O. Fr, despendre.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To lay out, to expend ; to part with. 
“Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 
not bread ?”—Isaiah lv. 2. 
2. To consume, to waste, to exhaust, to 
squander, 
“There is oilin the dwelling of the wise, but a 
foolish man spendeth it up."—Proverbs xxi, 20. 
3. To exhaust or drain of force or strength ; 
to waste’; to wear away. 
“The Trojans, worn with toils, and spent with woes,” 
Dryden: Virgil; #neid i. 243, 
*4, To utter, to speak; to give out, to 
declare. 
“T will but spend one word here in the house” 
Shukeap. : Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 
5. To pass, as time ; to suffer to pass away. 
“They spend their days in wealth.”—Job xxi. 18. 
B. Intransitive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, To expend money ; to make disposition of 
money ; to incur expense. 


*2. To be lost, wasted, dissipated, or con- 
sumed ; to vanish, to dissipate, to spread, 


“The sound spendeth, and is dissipated in the open 
air; but iv such concaves it is conserved and con- 
tracted.”—Bacon. 


IL Min.: To break ground ; to make away. 


{| To spend is to deprivein a less degree 
than to exhaust, and that in a less degree than 
to drain; everyone who exerts himself in 
any degree spends his strength; if the exer- 
tions are violent he exhausts himself ; a country 
which is drained of men is supposed to have 
no more left. To spend may be applied to 
that which is external or inherent in a body ; 
exhaust to that which is inherent; drain to 
that which is external to the body in which it 
is contained : we may speak of spending our 
wealth, ourresources, our time, and the like ; 
but of exhausting our strength, our vigour, 
our voice, and the like ; of draining, in the 
proper application, a vessel of its liquid, or, 
in the improper application, draining a trea- 
sury of its contents : hence arises this farther 
distinction, that to spend and to exhaust may 
tend, more or less, to the injury of a body ; 
but to drain may be to its advantage. To 
spend implies simply to turn to some purpose 
or to make use of; to expend carries with it 
likewise the idea of exhausting; to'dissipate 
signifies to expend in waste, to squander, 
(Crabb.) 


q To spend a mast: 


Naut.: To break or carry away a mast in 
foul weather, 


* spend-all, s. 


* spénd’-a-ble, a. : 
Capable of being spent; available for expen- 
diture. 

“The enormous loss of spendable income thereby 
occasioned to the landlords.”—Times, March 23, 1886. 
spénd’-ér, *spend-our, s. [Eng. spend ; 
-er.) 
1, One who spends. : 
2. One who spends lavishly ; a spendthrift. 
“Tf they were spenders, they must needs have, 
because it was seen in their and manner of 
living.”—Bacon; Henry VII, 
spén’-dréll, s. [SPanpRIL.] 
Arch. : A spandril. 


A spendthrift, 


(Eng. spend ; -abdle.) 


spénd-thrift, a. & s. (Eng. spend, and 
thrift.] 


A, As adj. : Prodigal, wasteful, improvident, 
“ Straight from the filth of this low grub, behold 
Comes fluttering forth a gaudy spendthrift heir.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 51 
B. As subst.: One who spends his means 
lavishly or wastefully; an improvident per- 
son; a prodigal. 
“What would he have cost our prodigal spendthrifts. 


if he had been taken upon our coasts near Rome?”"— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. ix., ch. xviii. 


* spénd’-thrift-y, a. [Eng. spendthrift; -y.) 
Spendthrift, prodigal. 
“ Spendthrifty, unclean, and ruffian-like courses."— 
Rogers: Naaman the Syrian, p. 611, 


Spén-sér-i-an, a. [Seedef.] Of or relating 
to the poet Spenser (1552-1599), Specifically 
applied to the style of versification adopted 
by him in his Faerie Queene, and followed by 
Byron in his Childe Harold. It consists of a 
strophe of eight decasyllabie lines, and an 
Alexandrine, and has a threefold rhyme ; the 
first and third lines forming one, the second, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh another, and the 
sixth, eighth, and ninth the third. 


“Tn short, it is to be feared that Lord Carnarvon’s 
Odyssey can never supersede Worsley's, in Spenserian 
stanzas, nor Avia's, though it is a very close and 
studious performance,”—Daily News, Nov. 16, 1886. 


spént, pret., pa. par., & a. [SPEND.] 

A. & B. Ag. pret. & pa. par.: (See the 

verb). 

C. As adjective: 

1. Worn out, weary, exhausted. 

“Her recent efforts had been too much for her 
strength, and had left her spent and unnerved."— 
Macauluy: Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

2. Having deposited the spawn. (Said of 

herrings, salmon, &c.) 

3. Deprived of the charge ; from which the 

charge has been fired. 

“A spent cartridge was picked up.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 21, 1881. 

spent-ball, s. A cannon or rifle ball 

which reaches an object, but without suffi- 
ciént force to penetrate it or to wound other 
than by a contusion. 


(Spar (1), v.] 
*sper’-a-ble, * spér’-ra-ble, s. [SPARABLE.) 


* spér’-a-ble, a. [Lat. sperabilis, from spero 
=to hope.) Capable of being hoped for; 
within the bounds of hope. 


“We may cast it away, if it be found bunt a bladder, 
and discharge it of so much as is vain and not sper- 
able.” —Bacon, 


sper, sperr, v.t. 


* gpér’-age (age as 18), s. [ASPARAGUS.] 
Bot.: (1) Asparagus officinalis; (2) Orni- 
thogalum pyrenaicum ; (3) Phaseolus vulgaris. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


*sper-ate, a. ([Lat. speratus, pa. par. of 
spero=to hope.] Hoped for. 

“We have spent much time in distinguishing be- 
tween the sperate and desperate debts of the clergy.” 
—Representation to Queen Anne, in Ecton’s State of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, p. 108, (1721.) 


spere, s. &v.t. [Sprrr, s. & v.] 
* gpere (1), s. 
* spere (2), s. [SPHERE.] 


* spére (3), s. [Etym. doubtfal.] . 
Arch.: An old term for the screen across 
the lower end of a dining-room to shelter the 
entrance, 


[SrEaR, s.] 


| spér’-gu-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. 


spargo(in compos. -spergo)= to scatter. Named 
from scattering its seeds.] 

Bot.: Spurrey; a genus of Illecebraces 
(Lindley), of Alsinese (Sir J. Hooker). Sepals 
five, petals five, as large as the calyx, ovate, 
entire ; stamens five or ten; styles five, alter- 
nate with the sepals; capsule with five entire 
valves, many-seeded. Species two or three, 
from temperate countries. One, Spergula ar 
vensis, the Corn Spurrey, is European. It has 
stems six to twelve inches high, swollen at 
the joints; petals white. It is abundant in 
cornfields, and is sometimes cultivated as 
food for sheep. 


spér-gu-lar-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat. spergul(a) ; 
Lat. fem. sing. adj. suff. -aria.] 


Bot.: Sandwort Spurrey ; a genus of I1lece- 
bracee or Alsinesw, akin to Spergula. The 
sepals are flat, the petals ovate, entire, as 


. DSi, béy; PSUt, JSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
af ~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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large as the calyx; styles usually three. 
Known species three or four, Two are 
European; Spergularia rubra, Field, and 8. 
marina, Seaside Sandwort Spurrey. Both have 
red flowers. The first has flat leaves, lanceolate 
cleft stipules, and the capsule as long as the 
sepals ; the second has linear semiterete leaves ; 
deltoid ovate stipules, and the capsule longer 
than the sepals. The latter is fleshy, it may 
be only a sub-species of S. rubra. 


sperm, *sperme, s. [Fr. syerme =sperm, 
seed, from Lat. sperma; Gr. omépya (sperma) 
=seed, from ozreipw (speird) = to sow ; Sp. 
esperma ; Ital. sperma.] 
1. The seminal fluid of animals ; semen. 


“ Not begeten of mannes sperme unclean.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 14,015, 


2. The spawn of fishes or frogs. 

3. A common and colloquial abbreviation 
for spermaceti (q.v.). 

sperm.-cell, s. 

Biology : 

1. The male element in reproduction. 

2. Aspermatoblast (q.v.). 


sperm-oil, s. 

Chem. : An oil found, together with sperma- 
ceti, in the head of the sperm whale. It is 
neutral, liquid at 18°, and is saponified with 
difficulty by potash. 


sperm-whale, s. [CacHALor.] 


sper-ma-ce’-ti, * par-ma-ce-ti, s. & a. 
[Lat. sperma ceti = sperm of the whale; cetus 
=a whale; Gr. «yros (kétos). | 

A, As substantive: 

1. Chem, : A neutral, inodorous, and nearly 
tasteless, fatty substance, extracted from the 
oily matter of the head of the sperm whale by 
filtration and treatment with potash-ley. It 
is white, brittle, soft to the touch, sp. gr. 
0'943 at 15°, melts from 38° to 47°, and is 
chietly used in ointments and cerates. 

2. Pharm. : Spermaceti was formerly given 
as a medicine; now it is chiefly employed 
externally as an emollient, and in the pre- 
paration of a blistering paper. 

B. As adj.: Relating to or composed of 
spermaceti. 


spermaceti-oil, s. The same as SPERM- 
OIL (q.Vv.). 
spermaceti-ointment, s. 


Pharm. ; An ointment composed of sperma- 
ceti, white wax, and almond oil. 


spermaceti-whale, s. [CacHatort.] 
sper-ma., pref. [SPERMAT-.] 


spér-ma-co-cé, s. (Pref. sperm(a-), and Gr. 
axwky (“koké) =a point. Named from the 
acute calyx teeth surmounting the seed- 
vessel. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Spermacocide# 
(q.v.). Tropical weeds, with white or blue 
flowers. Spermacoce ferruginea and S. Poaya 
are used in Brazil, and S. verticillata in the 
West Indies, as substitutes for ipecacuanha, 
and 8. hispida in India as a sudorific. 


spér-ma-co'-¢i-dx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sper- 
macoc(e); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida@.] 
Bot. : A family of Coffe (q.v.). 


spér-ma-gone, spér-ma-go'-ni-iim, s. 
(SPERMOGONE, SEERMOGONIUM. ] 


spér-man-gi-iim, s. (Pref. sperm(a)-, and 
Gr. ayyetov (anggeion) = a vessel, a pail.) 
Bot.: The case containing the spores of 
Algals. 


spér’-ma-ph6re, spér-maph’-dr-iim, s. 
page sperma-, aud Gr. popes (phoros) = bear- 
ing. 

Bot.: The placenta. 


spérm’-a-ry, spér-miir’-i-tim, s. (Mod. 
Lat. spermarium, from Gr. orépua (sperma) = 
seed.]} ; 
Anat. : The spermatic gland or glands of 
the male. (Dana.) 


spér-mat-, spér-ma-to-, spér-ma-, 

sper-mo-, pref. [Gr. omépya (sperma), 

enit. oméppartos (spermatos) = seed, sperm.] 
ertaining or relating to sperm or semen. 


spér-ma-thé~ca, s. (Pref. sperma-, and Gr. 
Onn (théké) =a case.) 


Entom.: A cavity in female insects for the 
reception of sperm from the male. (Car- 


penter. 


spér-ma-ti-a (t as sh), s. pl. [Mod, Lat., 
from sperma = seed, sperm (q.v.). ] 
Bot.: The spores of the Ascomycetes, Uredi- 
new, and some other Fungals, ‘They are con- 
tained in spermogonia (q.V.). 


=u5r-mat'-Ye, spér-m&t’-ic-al, * spér- 

maAt’-ick, a. (Fr. spermatique, from Lat. 
spermaticus; Gr. omepnatixds (spermatikos), 
from o7épya. (sperma), genit. emépuaros (sper- 
matos) = seed, sperm.] 

1, Consisting of seed ; seminal. 

2. Pertaining to the semen; conveying the 
semen, 


“Two different sexes must concur to their genera- 
tion: there is in both a great apparatus of spermatick 
vessels, wherein the more spirituous part of the blood 
is by many digestions and circulations exalted into 
sperin.”—Ruy : On the Creation. 


spér’-ma-tin, s. [SperMAr-.] 
Physiol.: An organic substance resembling 
mucin and albumin, found in the vesicule 
seminales. (Power.) 


spér’-ma-tism,s. (Pref. spermat-; suff. -ism.] 
1, The emission of semen or seed. 


2. The theory that the germ in animals is 
produced by spermatic animalcules, 


* spér’-ma-tize, v.i. [Gr. orepuarigw (sper- 
matizo).] To yield seed; to emit seed or 
semen, 


“ Women do not spermatize.”—Browne : Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. iii,, ch. xviu 


spér-ma-to-, pref. [Spermat-.] (See the 
compound.) 


spermato-cystidium (pl. spermato- 
cystidia), s. 

Bot. : Hedwig’s name for the supposed male 
organs in the Muscales. [ANTHERIDIUM.] 


spér-ma&t-d-blast, s. [Pref. spermato-, and 
Gr. BAagrés (blastos). ] 
Biology: A daughter-cell in the seminal 
duct giving origin to a spermatozoon (q.V.). 


spér-mA&t’-0-céle, s. [Pref. spermato-, and 
Gr. KHAn (kelé) = a tumour.) 
Pathol. : A morbid distension of the epidi- 
dymis and vas deferens. 


spér-ma-t6-gén-é-sis, s. [Pref. spermoto-, 
and Eng. genesis. ] 
Physiol.: The origin of spermatozoids in 
the seminiferous canals. 


“ He (Prof. Griinhagen) had attained the same results 
on spermatogenesis as had Dr. Biondi, tou whom, of the 
two independent discoverers, was due the title of pri- 
ority.”’—Nature, Oct. 1, 1885, p. 544. 


spér-ma-to-gé-nét’-ie, a. (Pref. spermato-, 
and Eng. genetic.) Of or pertaining to sper- 
matogenesis (q.v.). (Hncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
xx. 412.) s 


spér-ma-tog-én-olls, a. [Pref. spermato-, 
and Lat. gigno, pa. t. genui = to produce.) 
Producing sperm. 


spér’-ma-toid,a. [SperMmat-.] Sperm-like; 
resembling seed or sperm. 


spér-ma-t6l'-0-gy, s. (Pref. spermato-, and 
Gr. Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] Scientific 
facts or theories concerning sperm. 


spér’-ma-to-dn (pl. spér’-ma-to-a), s. 
(Pref. spermat-, and Gr. wov (don) = an egg.) 
Biol.: A cell which stands in the relation 
of a nucleus to a sperin-cell, and of a develop- 
ees cell to the spermatozoa, (Brande & 
Cox. 


‘spér-mat’-d-phore, s. (Pref. spermato-, 


and Gr. dopds (phoros) = bearing. ] 

Biol. (Pl.): Capsules or sheaths containing 
fertilizing elemehts. Used chiefly of the cylin- 
drical capsules secreted by the prostatic gland 
of male Cephalopods. When moistened, the 
spermatophores expand and burst, expelling 
the contents with considerable force. 


spér -ma-toph’-or-otis, a. [Sprrmaro- 
PHORE.] Bearing or producing sperm or seed ; 
seminiferous. 


spér-ma-to-rrhee’-a, s. (Pref. spermato- 
‘and Gr. péw (rhed) = to flow.] - 


Pathol.: A real or apparent discharge of 


seminal fluid, without voluntary sexual ex- 
citement. It is of two kinds: (1) True, in 
which discharges of spermatozoa occurs; 
(2) False, or prostatorrhea, in which a fluid 
clearer and more tenacious than the seminal 
fluid, and destitute of spermatozoa, is dis- 
charged. 


spér-ma-td-z0-ic, a. [Eng. spermatozo(a) ; 
-ic.) Belonging to or resembling spermatozva 
(q.v.). (Draper: Human Physiol., p. 518.) 


+ spér-ma-to-zo'-id, s. [Mod. Lat. sper- 
muatozo(on), and Gr, etSos (eidos) = form, re- 
semblance. (See def.)] 

Biol.: Von Siebold’s name for a sperma- 
tozoon (q.v.). Dunglison (ed. 1874) says: 
“More properly, spermatozoid, for their ani- 
malcular nature is not demonstrated.” The 
name is also applied to antherozooids. [AN- 
THEROZOOID.] 


spér-ma-to-z0-6n (pl. spér-ma-to- 
zO’-a), s. [Pref. spermato-, and Gr. ¢gow 
(z60n) = an animal.) F 
Biology (Pl.): The name given by Leeuwen- 
hoek to the moving, active constitueuts of 
the seminal fluid, which were brought to his 
notice by his pupil Hamm, in 1677. Sper- 
matozoa consist of a head, a rod-shaped 
middle piece, and a long hair-like tail, by the 
vibratile motion of which they move in a 
spiralmanner. Cold arrests their movements, 
and they may be deprived of vitality (the power 
of fecundation) in various ways. They were 
at first regarded as parasites, and classified 
as Helminthes or Infusoria, and Von Baer 
maintained this view as late as 1835. Von 
Siebold discovered them in many vertebrates, 
but Kolliker was the first to recognize them 
as definite histological elements arising with- 
in the testes. [SpkRMATOZOID.] 


*gperme, s. [SPeRM.] 


spér’-mic, a. [Eng. sperm; -tc.] Of or per- 
taining to sperm or seed. 


+ spér-mid’-i-tim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
orépwa (sperma) = seed.) 
Bot. ; An achene (q.v.). 


spér-mo-, pref. [SeeRmat-.] 


spér’-mo-dérm, s. (Pref. spermo-, and Gr. 
S€py.a (derma) = the skin.] 
Bot.: The skin or testa of a seed. (De 
Candolle.) 


spér-m6-g0'-ni-a, s. pl. (Pref. sperma-, and 
Gr. yovevw (goneud) = to beget.]} 
Bot.: The cysts containing spermatia in 
lichens. (Twulasne.)] 


spér-m6l’-6-gist, s. [Eng. spermolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One who treats of sperm or seeds; one 
who studies spermatology (q.v.). 


spér-mol’-0-gy, s. (Eng. sperm ; suff. -ology.] 
That branch of science which deals with 
sperm or seeds; a treatise on sperm or seeds. 


spér’-m6-phile, s. [SPeRMoPHILUS.] 
Zool. : Any individual of the genus Spermo- 
philus (q.v.). They are squirrel-like in form, 
with rather short tails. 


“The labour of the moles is supplemented by that 
ch the gophers, spermophiles, and badgers.”—Field, 
ec. 26, 1885. 


sper-moph-il-ts, s. (Pref. spermo-, and 
Gr. dtA@ (phild) = to love.] 

Zool. & Palwont.: Pouched Marmots, a 
genus of Sciuride, sub-family Arctomying, 
with twenty-six species, confined to the 
Nearctic and Palearctic regions. Cheek 
pouches large ; pollex rudimentary or absent. 
They appear first in the European Miocene, 
and connect the Squirrels with the Marmots. 
(SisEL, SPERMOPHILE.] 


spér’-md-phore, spér-moph’-or-tim, s. 
(Gr. omepnopdpos (spermophoros) = bearing 
seeds: oméppa (sperma) =seed, and opds 
(phoros) = bearing. ] 

Botany : 
1. A cord bearing the seeds in some plants. 
2. The placenta. 

spér-m6-thé-ca, s. (Pref. spermo-; Lat, 

theca, and Gr. O4xy (théké) = a case, a box.) 
Bot.: A seed-vessel. 


* gpérr, v.t. [Spar (1), v.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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*gpérse, v.t. [Lat. sparsus, pa. par. of spargo 
=to svatter.] To disperse, to scatter. 
“Broke his sword in twaine, and all his armour 
sperst.” Spenser: F. Q., V. iii, 3. 
gpérte, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Bot.: A variety of Salix viminalis. (Britten 
& Holland.) 


*gpérthe,s. (SparrHe.] A battle-axe. 
“* At his saddle-gerthe was a good steel sperthe, 
Full ten pound weight and more,” 
Scott : Eve of St. John, 
epéer-ver,s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

*1, Arch.: An old name for the wooden 
frame at the top of a bed or canopy. (Some- 
times the term included the tester or head- 
piece.) 

2. Her.: A tent. 


spéss’-art-ine, spéss’-art-ite, s. [After 
Spessart, Bavaria, where first found: suff. 
~ine, -ite (Min.); Ger. spessartit.] 
Min. : A variety of Garnet (q.v.) containing 
a large percentage of protoxide of manganese. 
Dana makes this a special subdivision of the 
Garnet group. Colour, dark hyacinth-red with 
shades of violet. Found (among a few other 
localities) in large crystals at Haddam, Con- 
necticut. 


* spét, v.t. 
*gspét, s. [Srxr, v.] Spittle. 


spétch-és, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.) The 
trimmings or offal of skins or hides, used for 
making glue. 


*gpét-tle, s. [Spirrie.] (Baret.) 


*spé-tiim, s. [Low Lat.] 

Old Arm.: A kind of spear used in the 
fifteenth century. It differed from the parti- 
zan only in being lighter and of narrower 
form. (See illustration under Spear.) 


spew (ew as U), spue, * spewe, v.t. & 4. 
{A.8. spiwan (pa. t. spdw), pa. par. spiwen) ; 
cogn. with Dut. spuuwen; Icel. spyja; Dan. 
spye; Sw. spy; O. H. Ger. spiwan; Ger. 
speien; Goth. speiwan; Lat. spuo; Gr. mriw 
(ptud), From the same root come spit and 
puke.) 


{Srrt, v.] 


A. Transitive : 
1. To vomit, to puke, to eject from the 
stomach. 


“ Therewith she spewd out of her filthie maw 
A floud of poyson horrible and blacke.” 
Spenser : F. Q., 1. i. 20. 


2. To eject, to cast forth. 
“ When earth with slime and mud is cover'd o’er, 
Or hollow places spew their wat’ry store.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic, i. 176. 
3. To eject or cast out with loathing or 
abhorrence. 

“ Keep my statutes, and commit not any of these 
abowinations, that the land spew not you out.”— 
Leviticus xviii. 28, 

B. Intrans.: To vomit; to discharge the 
contents of the stomach. 

“Tf thou hast founden hony, ete of it that sufficeth ; 
for if thou ete of it out of mesure, thou shalt spewe, 
and be nedy and poure.”—Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus, 


spew (ewast), spue,s. [Srew,v.] Vomit ;. 


that which is ejected from the stomach. 


spew-er, spu’-ér (ew as W), s. [Eng. spew; 
-er.) One who spews or vomits. 


* spew-i-néss (ew as i), s. [Eng. spewy; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being spewy ; 
wetuess, damp. 

“The coldness and spewiness of the soil."—Gauden, 
spew’-y (ew as ti), a. (Eng. spew; -y.] Wet, 
dainp, boggy. : 


“The lower vallies in wet winters are so spewy, that 
ae know not how to feed themn.”—AMortimer : Hus- 


sphi¢-él, s. [Spxacetus.] Gangrene. 


sphac-é-lar’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
pores Paes (q.v.). Named from the gangrene- 


looking fructification.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sphacelaride, 
Jointed, rigid, distichously-branched, feathery, 
filamentous fronds, of olive colour, with an 
expanded terininal cell, containing a granular 
mass. 


¢-8-lir’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spha- 
celar(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Bot. : A family of Fucacez, tribe Halyseres, 
(SpHacevaria.) 


* sphag-él-ate, v.i. & t. [SpHacet.] 
A, Intransitive: 
oy To become gangrenous, as flesh ; to mor- 
ify. 
“The skin, by the Facey distention, having been 
rendered very thin, will, if not taken away, sphacelate, 


and the rest degenerate intoa cancerous ulcer. '—Sharp 
Surgery, 


2. To decay or become carious, as a bone. 
B. Trans. : To affect with gangrene. 


“The long retention of matter sphacelates the 
brain.”—Sharp : Surgery. 


spha¢'- 6l- ate, sphag’ - él - at - éd, a. 
(SPHACELATE, v.] 
Bot. : Decayed, withered, dead. 


sphac¢-él-a'-tion, s. [SpHaceraTe, v.] The 
process of becoming or makiug gangrenous 5 
mortification. 


sphag’-él-ism, sphag-él-is’-mis, s. 
[SpHaAcELus.] A gangrene; an inflammation 
of the brain. 


sphic’-6-lis, s. [Gr. oddxedos (sphakelos), 
from ofdgw (sphazd) = to kill; Fr. sphaceéle.] 
Medical & Surgical: 
1, Gangrene; mortification of the flesh of a 
living animal, 
2. Death or caries of a bone. 


spheer-, sphzer-0- (ser as ér), pref. [Gr. 
ohatpa (sphaira) =a ball,a sphere.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling a ball or sphere. 


spher-al-¢é-a (cer as Er), s._ [Pref. spher-, 
and Gr. aAxéa (alkea) =a kind of wild mallow.) 
Bot.: A genus of Malvee. ‘Trees or shrubs, 
with toothed or three- to five-lobed leaves, a 
three-leaved deciduous involucre, a five-cleft 
calyx, five petals. Chiefly from South 
America, A decoction of Spheralcea cisplatina 
is given in Brazil in inflammation of the 
bowels. 


spheer-ain’-thé-2 (ser as Er), s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat. spheranthus ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 


Bot. : A sub-tribe of Asteroides. 


sphser-An’-thiis (zr as ér), s. (Pref. 
spher-, and Gr. ay@os (anthos)= a flower.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Spheranthee. 
Spheranthus indicus (or mollis), a composite 
plant with globular heads of purple flowers, 
common in India in rice fields, is considered 
anthelmintic, alterative, depuratory, cooling 
and tonic, and diuretic. The powder of the 
root is said to be stomachic, and the bark 
ground and mixed with whey a remedy for 
piles. (Cale. Exhib. Rep.) 


spher-én’-chy-ma (er as ér), s._ (Pref. 
spher-, and Gr. éyxuua (engchuma)=an in- 
fusion. ] 
Bot. : Merenchyma (q.v.). 


sphor’-i-a (er as er), 8. [Gr. odatpiov 
(sphairion), dimin. from cdatpa (sphaira) =a 
sphere. Named from the globular form of 
the species. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Spheriacei (q.v.). 
Perithecia carbonaceous, completely exposed, 
partially sunk into the matrix, or covered by 
the cuticle and accompanied by a growth of 
threads, constituting the mycelium. Known 
species about 500, of which about 200 are 
British. They are found at all seasons on the 
trunks of trees, on leaves, on fir cones, &c. 


spheer-i-a’-cé-i (ser as Er), s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat. sphe@ri(a) ; Lat. masce. pl. adj. suff. -acei.] 
Bot.: A sub-order of Ascomycetes. They 
have carbonaceous or membranaceous cysts, 
or perithecia composed of cells or very rarely 
of interwoven threads, with a pore or narrow 
slit at the top, which often ends in a nipple or 
crest. Lining the cysts is a gelatinous mass of 
asci and paraphyses (barren threads). Found 
on decayed wood, stems, alge, dung, soil, &c. 
(Berkeley.) ; 


sphoor-id’-i-a, s. pl. (SpH#£RIDIUM.] 

Zool. : Stalked appendages with button-like 
heads covered with cilia, found in most recent 
sea-urchins. They are supposed to be organs 
of sense, probably of taste. (Loven.) 


spheer-id-i-1-nee (cer as Er), s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. spheridi(wm); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
sie.) * 
Entom.: A sub-family of Hydrophilide, 
living on the dung of land animals. 


spheer-id'-i-tim (2 as Gr), s. [Gr. odacpi- 
dvov (sphairidion), dinin. from opatpa (sphaira) 
=a sphere. So named from the spherical 
shape of the insects. ] 
Entom. : The typical genus of Spheridiins 
(q.v.). Three are British, the type being 
Spheridiwm scarabeeoides. 


spheor-is-tér’-i-tim (er as 6r), s. [Lat., 
from Gr. odaiprotypiov (sphairistéerion), from 
opaptamys (sphairistés) =a ball-player ; opatpa 
(sphaira) = a ball, a globe.] 
Anc. Arch.: A court for the exercise of 
ball-playing ; a tennis-court. 


spheer’-ite (ser as ér), s. 
sphere; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A mineral occurring in globular con- 
cretions without fibrous or concentric struc- 
ture. Hardness, 4; sp. gr. 2°536; lustre, 
greasy-vitreous; colour, light-gray; translu- 
cent. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 261; alu- 
mina, 47°4; water, 26°5 = 100, corresponding 
with the formula 5Al203,2PO05+16HO. Oc- 
curs in fissures in limonite at Zajecov, Bo- 
hemia, in Lower Silurian schists. 


spher-d-blas’-tiis (gr as ér), s. (Pref. 
sphero-, and Gr. BAagzés (blastos) = a sprout, 
a shoot.] 
Bot.: A cotyledon which rises above ground, 
bearing at its end a spheroid tumour. 


spheer-0-cir’-y-a (sr as Gr), s. (Pref. 
sphero-, and Gr. kxapva (karua)=a walnut 
tree.] 
Bot.: A genus of Santalacer. Spherocarya 
edulis is eaten in Nepaul. 


spher-0-c6-balt -ite (ser as Er), s. (Pref. 
splero-, and Eng. cobaltite.] 

Min.: A mineral found in small spherical 
masses, having crystalline structure, with 
roselite, at Schneeberg, Saxony. Colour, ex- 
ternally velvet-black, internally rose-red, 
Hardness, 4; sp. gr. 4°02 to 4°13. An analy- 
sis yielded: carbonic acid, 34°65 ; protoxide of 
cobalt, 58°86 ; sesquioxide of iron, 3°41 ; lime, 
1°80 ; water, 1°22 = 99°94, which corresponds 
to the forinula CoCOg, which requires, COs, 
36°94, CoO, 63°06. 


spheer-o-coc-¢i'-tés (ser as Er), s. [Mod. 
Lat. spherococc(us) ; suff. -ites.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of Algals. British 
species two—one from the Lias and one from 
the Lower Jurassic. . 


spher-d-cdc-coid’-é-a, spher-d-cdc'- 
gé-a (ser as Gr), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sphero- 
coce(us), aud fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A subd-order of Ceramiacee (q.v.) 
ees placed under the Rhodospermes 
Berkeley). Frond: cellular, enclosing closely 
packed, oblong granules arising from the base, 
within a spherical cellular envelope, which 
finally bursts. Tetraspores in indefinite 
heaps scattered over the frond. (Lindley.) 


spheer-6-cdc’-ciis (sr as ér), s. (Pref. 
sphero-, and Lat coccus = a berry, a kernel.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Spherococcoidea 
(q.v.). Now nearly restricted to two European 
species, 


sphzer’-0-don (cer as Er), s. (Pref. spher- 
and Gr. d8ovs (odous), genit. 68évros (odontos) 
=a tooth.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Pagrina (q.v.), with one 
species from the Indian Ocean. 


spheer -6-d6n-ti-dez (zr as ér), s. pl. 
(SpHARODON.] 

Paleont. : A family of Ganoid Fishes. Body 
oblong, with rhombic scales; dorsal and anal 
fins short (q.v.); vertebre ossified, but not 
completely closed ; tail homocercal ; fins with 
fulcra; teeth on palate globular. Type-genus 
Lepidotus (q.v.), made by Owen the type of 
his Lepidotide. 


spheer’-d-diis (ser as Er), s. (Pref. spher-, 
and oSovs (odous) = a tooth.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Pycnodontide. One 
British species, Sphwrodus gigas, from the 
Kimmeridge Clay of Shotover and from the 
Jura Mountains, 


spheer-6-gis’-tra (ser as ér), s. pl. [Pref. 
sphero-, and Gr. yaoryp (gaster), genit. yao 
tpds (gastros) = the belly.) 
Zool. : The same as ARANEIDA, 


[Lat. sphera =a 


oil, bdy; pout, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, sr tim &c. = bel, del. 
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spheer’-0-ma (cer as ér), s. (Gr. cpaipwpa 
(sphairoma) = anything round.) 

Zool. : The type-genus of Spheromide (q.v.), 
with several species, which are vegetable- 
feeders, and, like many of their allies, have 
the power of rolling themselves into a ball. 


spheer-om’-i-dee (zer as Er), s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. spherom(a) ; Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : A family of Natatorial Isopoda, with 
several genera, in some of which the branchial 
endopodites are transversely folded, so as to 
approach those of the Xiphosura (q.v.). 


* sphzer-6-né’-mé-i (cer as er), s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat., from pref. sphero-, and Gr, vaya (néma) 
= yarn.] 

Bot. ; An old order of Gasteromycetes. The 
species placed under it are now believed to be 
immature states of other Fungals, 


spher-0-ni-tés (zr as er), s. [Gr. opac- 
pov (sphairon), genit. oparpavos (sphairdnos) 
=a round fishing-net.] 
Palewont.: A genus of Cystidee, with five 
British species characterizing the middle di- 
vision of the Bala or Caradoc rocks. 


spher-6-phor-i-dz, sphzer-0-pho-ra’- 
Cé-ze (ser as Er), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. spher- 
oph(oron); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: A family of Gasterothalamee (q.v.). 
Apothecia formed in the swollen points of 
the thallus, bursting irregularly. 


sphzer-oph-or-6n (ser as ér), s. (Pref. 
sphero-, and Gr. popéw (phored) = to bear.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of Spherophoride 
(q.v.). Spherophoron coralloides is not un- 
common on sand-rocks among mosses. S. 
compactum is less common. 


spheer-0-si-dér -ite (cer as ér), sphér-3d- 
si-dér’-ite, s. (Pref. sphero-, and Eng. 
siderite.] 

Min. : A variety of Siderite (q.v.) occurring 
in globular form with radiating fibrous struc- 
ture in cavities in basaltic rocks. The name 
is sometimes misapplied to ordinary massive 
clay-ironstones, 


spheer’-0-spore (eer as 6r), s. (Pref. sphe- 
ro-, and Eng. spore.) 
Bot. : The quadruple spore of some Algals, 


sphzer-6-stil’-bite (ser as Gr), s.  [Pref. 
sphero-, and Eng. stilbite.] 

Min.: A variety of stilbite sometimes 
mixed with mesolite, occurring in spheres, 
mostly minute, having a fibrous radiating 
structure, with other zeolites in the Isle of 
Skye. 


spheer-0-zy-ga (ser as 6r), s. (Pref. sphe- 
ro- (q.v.), and Gr. gvydy (zugon) = a yoke.] 
Bot.: A synonym of Anabaina (q.v.). 


spheer-u-lar-i-a (sr as ér), s. [From 
Lat. spherula = a little sphere.] 

Zool.: A genus of Nematode worms, family 
Gordiide, founded by Dufour, 1836, on a spe- 
cimen (Spherularia bombi) discovered by him 
in the abdominal cavities of Bombus terrestris 
and B. hortorwm. Lubbock has since found 
it in other species of that genus, and also in 
Apathus vestalis (Nat. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1861). 
He estimated the female to be 28,000 times 
larger than the male, which is frequently 
found united to his larger companion. 


spheer’-u-lite (eer as ér), s. [SPHERULITE.] 


aphag’-né-1, sphag-na-cé-2, s. pl. -[Lat. 
sphagn(wm); mase. pl. adj. suff. -et, or fem. 
-acece. | ‘ 

Bot. : Bog-mosses ; an order, tribe, or family 
of operculate mosses. Proper roots wanting ; 
branches fasciculate ; leaves with two kinds 
of cells—one narrow, elongated, and filled with 
chlorophyll; the other hyaline. Capsule 
sessile, globose, in the elongated sheath; at 
first spores apparently of two kinds, the 
first in sets of four, the last in sets of six- 
teen. [SpHacGNnouM.] 


sphag’-nois, a. (SpHacnum.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of bog-moss; mossy. 
sphag-nim, s. [Lat. sphagnos; Gr. ofdyvos 
(sphagnos), opdKos (sphakos) = (1) sage, (2) a 
ichen.] 
Bot. : The only genus of Sphagnei (q.v.) It 
occurs in all temperate climates. At first 


only one species, Sphagnum palustre, was ad- 
mitted, then it was multiplied into fourteen, 
then the number fell to four, then rose again 
to nine, though some were doubtful. They 
form a great part of every bog 
in moory districts. [PEAT.] 
They make excellent bedding 
material ; and when they be- 
come lumpy they can be re- 
stored to their original soft- 
ness by being taken out, 
placed in water, and then 
dried. In the northern re- 
gions they are used for lining 
elc thes, especially boots, and 
as wicks for lamps. They 
afford excellent material for 
enveloping and preserving 
the roots of plants which have 


to be sent a long distance. SPHAGNUM. 
sphag-6l-6-bis, s. [Gr. obeys (sphagé) = 
the throat, and AoBds (lobos) = a lobe. } 


Ornith.: A genus of Bucerotide, with one 
species (Sphagolobus atratus, the Black Horn- 
bill), from the west coast of Africa. It is 
often classed with Buceros, but has been 
separated by some authors on account of its 
peculiar casque. 


sphal-ér-ite, s. [Gr. ohadcpds (sphaleros) = 
treacherous ; suff. -ite nay 
Min.: The same as BLEeNDE (q.v.). This 
name was originally proposed by Haidinger, 
because Blende had been applied to other 
species, but it was lost sight of till Dana 
resuscitated it. It is asyet, however, used by 
few mineralogists. 


sphal-ér-6-car-pi-im, sphil-ér-6- 
car-pim, s. (Gr. oadepds (sphaleros) = 
slippery, and xapzds (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot, : A fruit with a one-seeded, indehiscent 
pee enclosed within a fleshy perianth. 
indley places it under his collective fruits. 


sphar’-si-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spharg(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] [SpHarats.] 


sphar’-gis, s. (Gr. spapayigw (spharagizd) = 
to roar loudly.) 

Zool. : A genus of Cheloniates, with a single 
species, Sphargis coriacea, often made the 
type of a family Sphargide. The skin re- 
sembles thick leather, and contains bony de- 
posits, arranged like mosaic, but this dermal 
shield is not united to the vertebre and ribs. 
The bones of the paddles are extremely simple, 
and claws are absent. The genus is an ex- 
tremely ancient type, little progress having 
been made in the deyelopment of a bony cara- 

ace; and Cope discovered in the Chalk of 

ansas a form, which he named Protostega, 
allied to Sphargis. 


sphe’-ci-a, s. (Gr. op7é (sphéx), genit. opnxds 
(sphekos) = a wasp.] 

Entom.: A genus of Mgeriide. Abdomen 
moderately stout, no anal tuft. British 
species two, Sphecia apiformis, the Hornet 
Moth, and S. bembeciformis, the Lunar Hornet 
Moth. [HorNetT-MoTH.] 


tsphe’-ci-dee, t sphe’-gi-des, s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat. sphex, genit. sphecid(is), sphegid(is); Lat. 
fem. pl, adj. suff. -idw.] [SPHEX.] . 

Entom.: A family: of Fossorial Hymen- 
optera, often merged in Crabronide (q.v.). 
Antenne generally slender, with long joints, 
prothorax forming a distinct neck; base of 
the abdomen constricted into a long petiole. 
Genera, Sphex, Pepsis, Pompilus, Ammo- 
phila, &c. 


sphen., pref. [SpHeno-.] 
sphén-a-can’-this, s. [Pref. sphen-, and Gr. 
axav0a (akantha) =a spine.) 


Paleont. : A genus of Plagiostomes, founded 
on spines from the Coal-measures. 


sphene, s. [Gr. odyp (sphen) =a wedge.] 
Min. : The same as TITANITE (q.V.). 


sphén-is'-¢i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sphenis- 
c(ws); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
Ornith.: Afamily of Natatorial Birds, equiva- 
lent to Huxley’s Spheniscomorphe (q.v.). By 
some authors the genera are subdivided. 


sphé-nis-cé-mor’-phee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 
ei og es and Gr. popdy (morphé) = 
‘orm. 


Ornith.: A family of Schizognathe (q.v.), 
It contains three genera: EKudyptes, Sphenis- 
cus, ey. Aptenodytes. (Proc. Zool, Soc., 1867, 
p. 458. : 


sphén-is’-ciis, s. [Gr. odnvickos (spheniskos), 


dimin. from ofjv (sphén)=a wedge. From 
the shape of the bill.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Spheniscide. Bill 


shortish, compressed; maxilla ending in a 
conspicuous hook. Four species, one ranging 
as far north as the Galapagos. 


sphén-o-, sphén-, pref. (Gr. odyjv (sphén), 
genit. opynves (sphénos) = a wedge.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling a wedge in shape, 


spheno-maxillary, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the jaws and the 
sphenoid bone: as the spheno-mawillary fis- 
sure and fossa. 


spheno-orbital, a. 


Anat. : Of or belonging to the orbital bones 
and to the sphenoid. 


Reda AD peat spheno-palatin- 
ate, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the palate bones 
and to the sphenoid: as the spheno-palatine 
artery, foramen, and ganglion. 


spheno-parietal, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the parietal and 
the sphenoid. Between these is the spheno- 
parietal suture, 


spheno-temporal, a. 
Anat.: Of or belonging to the temporal and 
the sphenoid bones, 


sphén-0-céph’-a-lis, s. [Pref. spheno-, and 
Gr. xepady (kephalé) = the head.) 
1, Anat.: A malformation of the head in 
which the upper part of the cranium assumes 
a wedge-like aspect. 
2. Paleont.: A genus of Berycide, from the 
Chalk. 


sphén’-6-clase, s. (Pref. spheno-, and Gr. 
xAaors (klasis) = a fracture. ] 

Min.: A massive mineral which, when 
struck, breaks into wedge-shaped fragments. 
Hardness, 5°5 to 6 ; sp. gr..3°2 ; lustre, feeble ; 
colour, pale grayish-yellow; sub-translucent. 
An analysjs yielded: silica, 46°08; alumina, 
13°04; protoxide of iron, 4°77; protoxide of 
manganese, 3°23; magnesia, 6:25; lime, 26°50 
= 99°87. Found at Gjellebick, Norway, in 
layers in a granular limestone. 


sphén-6-don, s. [Gr. odyjv (sphén) = a 
wedge ; suff. -odon.] 
1. Paleont.: A genus of Bradypodide, from 
the bone-caves of Brazil. 


2. Zool.: The sole recent genus of Rhym- 
chocephalia (q.v.), with one species, Spheno- 
don punctatus (Hatteria punctata), from New 
Zealand, where it is called Tuatéra by the 
Maoris. Ex- 
ternally, 
there is little 
to distin-~ 
guish this 
genus from @ 
ordinary liz- 
ards, but im- 
portant dif- 
ferences oc- 
cur in the 
structure of 
the skeletou, 
viz., the pre- 
sence of a 
double horizontal bar across the temporal 
region, the firm connection of the quadrate 
bone with the skull and the pterygoid bones, 
biconcave vertebre as in the Geckos and 
many fossil Crocodilians, the presence of an 
abdominal sternum, and uncinate processes 
to the ribs (as in Birds), 


sphén’-6-diis, s. (Pref. sphen-, and Gr. 
od0vs (odous) = a tooth.] 

Paleont. : A genus of Lamnide, founded on 
teeth from the Jurassic. 


sphén’-d-gram, s. (Pref. spheno-, and Gr. 
ypapya (gramma)=a writing, a letter.) A 
cuneiform or arrow-headed character. [-GRAM.} 


sphén-6g’-ra-phér, s. [Eng. sphenograph(y) ; 
-er.) One who is skilled in sphenography, or 
the deciphering of cuneiform inscriptions. 


SEULL OF SPHENODON, SHOWING 
ACRODONT JAW, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


' - 


‘43 
‘0 


~ 
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sphén-6-graph -ic, a. (Eng. sphenograph(y); 
‘ic.] Of or pertaining to sphenography. 


sphén-6g’-ra-phist, s. (Eng. spheno- 
graph(y); -ist.] A sphenographer (q.v.). 


sphén-dg-ra-phy, s. (Pref. spheno-, and Gr. 
ypadw (grapho) = to write.] The act or art of 
writing in cuneiform or arrow-shaped letters 
or characters ; the art of deciphering cunei- 
form writings or characters; that branch of 
philological science which concerns itself 
with cuneiform writings. 


sphé-nds’-yn-é, s. (Pref. spheno-, and Gr. 
yuy (guné) = a female.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Sphenogynes 
(q.v). Garden plants; their flowers orange 
colour, barred with black. They were brought 
originally from the Cape of Good Hope. 


sphen-0-gyn’-6-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. spheno- 
gyn{e); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suf. -ew.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Senecionidee. 


sphén’-oid, a. & s. [Gr. odyjy (sphén)=a 
wedge, and eldos*(eidos) = form, appearance. ] 
A. As adj.: Resembling a wedge; wedge- 
shaped, 
B. As substantive : ; 
1, Anat. : The sphenoid-bone (q.v.). 


2. Crystall.: A wedge-shaped crystal con- 
tained under four equal isosceles triangles. 


sphenoid-bone, s. 

Anat. : A wedge-shaped bone placed across 
the base of the skull near the middle, and 
helping to form the cavity of the cranium, 
the orbits, and the posterior nares. It has a 
central part or body, two pairs of lateral ex- 
pansions called the great and small wings, 
and another pair pointing downwards called 
the pterygoid processes. (Quain.) 


spheén-6id’-al, a. [Eng. sphenoid; -al.] Sphen- 
oid (q.v.): as, the sphenoidal fissure, the sphen- 
oidal sinus, &c. 
sphén-0-lép’-is, s. 
Aeris (lepis) = a scale.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Esocide, with long 


wedge-shaped scales, from the freshwater 
limestone of Aix and the gypsum of Paris. 


sphén-6n’-chiis (pl. sphén-dn’-chi), s. 
[Pref. sphen-, and Gr. oyxos (ongkos) =a hook, 
a barb.} 


[Pref. spheno-, and Gr. 


Palwont.: One of the hooked cephalic 
dermal spines of Hybodus and Acrodus, spe- 
cimens of which genera are in the British 
Museum, South Kensington, showing the 
spines (not more than four in any individual) 
in situ, but it is not known whether four was 
the normal number, or if they occurred in all 
the species. On these spines Agassiz founded 
a genus Sphenonchus, which he placed with 
the Hybouontide. This has, of course, lapsed, 
and the word Sphenonchus has now no gen- 
eric signification. 


sphén-oph’-yl-lim, s. [Pref. spheno-, and 
Gr. pvAAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Paleobot. : A genus of Equisetacee (?), allied 
to (or, according to Mr. Carruthers, identical 
with) Calamites. They have verticillate leaves, 
like reversed wedges. Four species from the 
Carboniferous rocks of Somerset and New- 
castle ; others from North America. 


sphén-op’-tér-is, s. (Pref. spheno-, and Gr. 
mtepts (pteris) =a kind of fern.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of Ferns, having the 
leaves twice- or thrice-pinnate ; the leaflets 
not adhering to the rachis by their whole base, 
but resembling sinall wedges reversed, the 
nervures dividing pinnately from the base, 
From the Devonian to the Wealden. In the 
Carboniferous rocks there are thirty-four spe- 
cies, and in the Jurassic seventeen. 


sphen-6-spon’-dyl-iis, s. (Pref. spheno-, 
and Gr. omovdvaos (spondulos) = a vertebra. } 
Paleont. : A genus of Deinosauria or Croco- 


dilia, from the Purbeck beds and the Wealden. 


sphén-d-za-mi-tés, s. [Pref. spheno-, and 
Mod. Lat. zanvites (q.v.).] 

Paleobot.: A genus of Cycads, from the 
European Jurassic rocks, 


‘*spher-al, a. (Eng. spher(e) ; -al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the spheres or hea- 
_ -venly bodies ; inhabiting the spheres, (Lytton: 
Caatons, bk. xiv., ch. i.) 


2. Rounded like a sphere; sphere-shaped ; 
hence, symmetrical, perfect. 


sphére, *spere, s. (0. Fr. espere; Fr. sphere, 

from Lat. sphera; Gr. opaipa (sphaira) = (1) a 

ball for playing with, (2) a sphere, a globe.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) An orb, a globe, as the sun, the earth, the 
sturs, or planets ; one of the heavenly bodies. 

PTA ls eo oe 
NT ee ery tas. 

(3) An orbicular body representing the 
earth or the apparent heavens; a celestial 
or terrestrial globe. 

“Conon, and what's his name who made the sphere, 

And show'd the seasons of the sliding year.” 

Dryden: Virgil; Ecl. iii. 61. 

*(4) A circular body ; a disc. 

“ With a broader sphere the moon looks down.” 

Hood. (Annandale.) 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Circuit or range of action, knowledge, or 
influence ; compass, province, employment. 

“The narrow sphere of our researches.”—Qook + 

Third Voyage, bk. iv., ch. ii. 

(2) Rank ; order or class of society. 

*(8) An orbit, a socket. 

“Make my two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres,” Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 5. 

II, Technically: 

1, Astron. : A term formerly applied to any 
one of the concentric and eccentric revolving 
transparent shells in which the heavenly bodies 
were supposed to be fixed, and by which they 
were carried so as to produce their apparent 
motions. The word now signifies the vault of 
heaven, which to the eye seems the concave 
side of a hollow sphere, and on which the 
imaginary circles marking the positions of 
the equator, the ecliptic, &c., are supposed to 
be drawn. It is that portion of limitless 
space which the eye is powerful enough to 
penetrate, and appears a hollow sphere’ because 
the capacity of the eye for distant vision is 
equal in every direction. 

“ What stately building durst so high extend 
Her lofty toures unto the starry sphere.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 56, 

2. Geom.: A solid or volume bounded by a 
surface, every point of which is equally dis- 
tant from a point within, called the centre. Or 
it is a volume that may be generated by revolv- 
ing a semi-circle about its diameter as an axis. 
The distance from any point of the surface to 
the centre is called a radius of the sphere. 
Every section of a sphere made by a plane is 
a circle, and all sections made by planes 
equally distant from the centre, are equal. 
A circle of the sphere whose plane passes 
through the centre, is a great circle ; all other 
circles are small circles. All great circles are 
equal, and their radii are equal to the radii of 
the sphere. The surface of a sphere is equal 
to the product of the diameter by the circum- 
ference of a great circle; or it is equivalent 
to the area of four great circles. Denoting the 
radius of the sphere by 7, and its diameter by 
d, we have the following formula for the sur- 
face : s = 4n7* = rd? = 3°14159 ... d*. The 

volume of a sphere is equal to the product of 
its surface by one-third of its radius. It is 
also equivalent to two-thirds of the volume of 
its circumscribing cylinder. The following 
formula gives the value of the volume of any 
sphere, whose radius is 7, and diameter is d: 
v=4#778, Spheres are to one another as the 
cubes of their diameters. 

3. Logic: The extension of a general con- 
ception; the individuals and species com- 
prised in any general conception. 

J (1) Armillary sphere: [ARMILLARY]. 

(2) Doctrine of the sphere: The application 
of geometrical principles to geography and 
astronomy. 

(3) Harmony (or music) of the spheres : [Har- 
mony, ¥ (4).] 

(4) Oblique sphere : 

Spherical projection : The case in which the 
projection is made upon the plane of the 
horizon of any place not on the equator, or at 
the poles. 

(5) Parallel sphere: [PARALLEL, a.]. 

(6) Projection of the sphere: [PROJECTION]. 

(7) Right sphere: [RIGHT, a.]. 

*sphere-born, a. Born among the 
spheres ; celestial. (Milton: Solemn Music, 2.) 


sphere-melody, sphere-music, s. 
The harmony of the spheres. [Harmony.]} 


* sphere, * sphear, v.t. [SPHERE, s.] 
1, Literally: 
(1) To place or set among the spheres or 
heavenly bodies. 
“The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 


Amidst the other.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. 3. 


(2) To form into roundness ; to make round 
or roundish. 
“ Blow, villain; till thy sphered bias cheek 
Outswell the puff’d Aquilon.” p 
Shakesp.; Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5, 
2. Fig.: To give perfect or complete form 
to; to concentrate, 
“ Not vassals to be beat, nor petty babes 
To be dandled, no, but living wills, and sphered 
Whole in ourselves and owed tonone.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iv. 129. 
spheér’-6-d-type, s. [Gr. caipa (sphaira) 
=a sphere, and Hng. type.) 
Photog. : A positive collodion picture taken 
upon glass by placing a mat before the plate, 
so as to give a distinct margin to the picture. 


sphér’-ic-al, * sphér’-ic, a. [Lat. sphericus ; 
Gr. odatpixos (sphairikos) = like a sphere 
(q.v.); Fr. sphérique; Sp. esyerico; Ital. 
sferico.] 
1. Having the form of a sphere ;. orbicular, 
globular. 


“Some certain determinate figure either round or 
angular, spherical, cubical... or the like.”—Cud- 
worth: Intell. System, p. 858. 


2. Pertaining or belonging to a sphere. 
* 3. Pertaining or relating to the orbs of the 
planets ; planetary. (Shakesp.: Lear, i. 2.) 


spherical-aberration, s. [ABERRA- 
TION. ] 
spherical-angle, s. [ANGLE, s.] 


spherical-bracketing, s. 

Arch. : The forming of brackets to support 
lath-and-plaster work, so that the surface of 
the plaster shall form the surface of a sphere, 


spherical case-shot, s. (SHRAPNEL.] 
spherical-excess, s. [Excess.] 


spherical-geometry, s._ That branch 
of geometry which treats of spherical magni- 
tudes, as spherical triangles, areas, and angles. 


spherical-lune, s. A portion of the 
surface of a sphere included between two 
great semi-circles, having a common diameter. 
The angle of the lune is the same as the angle 
of the planes of the circles. [LUNE.] 


spherical-polygon, s. A portion of the 
surface of a sphere bounded by the arcs of 
three or more great circles, Like plane poly- 
gons they are named from the number of sides 
or angles. [PoLycon.] 


spherical-projection, s. A represen- 
tation of the surface of the sphere upon a 
plane, according to some geometrical law, so 
that the different points in the representation 
can be accurately referred to their positions 


on the surface of the sphere, [PRIMITIVE- 
CIRCLE, PRIMITIVE-PLANE. ] 
spherical-pyramid, s. A portion of a 


sphere bounded by a spherical polygon, and 
by three or more sectors of great circles meet- 
ing at the centre of the sphere. 


spherical-sector, s. <A portion of a 
sphere which may be generated by revolving 
a sector of a circle about a straight line 
through its vertex as an axis. 


spherical-segment, s. A portion of a 
sphere included between a zone of the surface 
and a secant plane, or between two parallel 
secant planes. 


spherical-triangle, s. <A _ spherical 
polygon of three sides. It is a portion of the 
surface of a sphere bounded by the arcs of 
three great circles. The points where the 
arcs meet are called vertices of the triangle, 
and the ares are called sides. 


spherical-trigonometry, s. 
ONOMETRY, ] 


spherical-ungula, s. A portion of the 
sphere bounded by a lune and two semi- 
circles meeting in a diameter of the sphere. 


spherical-zone, s. A portion of the 
surface of a sphere included between two 
parallel planes. L 


[Tr1IG- 


‘BOUL, b6y; pdUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-Clan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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sphér-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. spherical; -ly.] 
In forin of a sphere, 
“ither spherically or angularly figurate.”"—Cud- 
worth: Intell. System, p. 858. 


sphér-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. spherical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spherical ; 
sphericity. 
“Such bodies receive their figure and limits from 
such lets as hinder them from attaining to that spheri- 
calness they aim at."—Digby : On Bodies, 


sphér-i¢’-i-ty, s. [Fr. sphéricité.] The 
quality or state of being spherical ; spherical- 
ness, globularity, roundness. 


“He espoused the correct view of the earth's spheri- 
city and rotation.”—G. H. Lewes: Hist. Philos., ii. 106. 


*sphér’-i-cle, s. [A dimin. from sphere 
(q.v.).] A little sphere. 


sphér-ics, s. [SPHeric.] 

Geom.: The doctrine of the properties of 
the sphere, considered as a geometrical body, 
and in particular of the different circles de- 
scribed on its surface, with the method of 
projecting the same on a plane; spherical 
geometry and trigonometry. 


* sphér-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. (Eng. spherify ; 
cconnect., and suff. -ation.] The act of spheri- 
fying, the state of being spherified. 

‘The rupture and general spherificution of as inany 
distinct ununiform rings.”—Poe - Hureka ( Works 1864), 
ii. 165. 

*spher-i-form, *sphér’-y-form, «a. 
(Eng. sphere, and form.] Having the fourm of 
a sphere ; spheroidal. 


“ Aristotle dealt not ingeniously with Xenopha- 
nes, when from that expression of his, that God 
was spheryform, he would infer that Xenophanes 
made God to be a body.”"—Cudworth ; Intell. stem, 
p. 378. 


* sphér’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. sphere; -fy.] To 
make or form into a sphere. 


“Seven uniform bands which were spherified irre- 
spectively into as many moons."—Poe: Kureka (Works 
1864), ii. 166, 


apheér’-d-graph, s. [Gr. opaipa (sphaira) = 
a ball, a sphere, and ypadw (grapho) = to 
write, to draw.] 

Navig.: An instrument invented for the 
mechanical application of spherics to navi- 
gation. By its aid any possible spherical 
triangle can be constructed without dividers 
or scale. It consists of a stereographic pro- 
jection of the sphere upon a disc of paste- 
board, in which the meridians and parallels 
of latitude are laid down to single degrees. 
By its aid, with a ruler and index, the angular 
position of a ship at any place, and the dis- 
tance sailed, may be readily and accurately 
determined on the principle of great circle 
sailing. 

spher -Oid, s. (Gr. oha:pouerdys (sphairoieidés) 
= sphere-like, from odaipa(sphaira)=asphere, 
aud eldos (eidos) = form, appearance ; Fr. sphér- 
oide.] 

Geom. : A solid, resembling a sphere in form, 
and generated by the revolution of an ellipse 
about one ofits axes. If an ellipse be revolved 
about its transverse axis, the spheroid gener- 
ated is called a Prolate spheroid ; if it be re- 
volved about its conjugate axis, the spheroid 
generated is called an Oblate spheroid. The 
earth is an oblate spheroid—that is, flattened 
at the poles so that its polar is less than its 
equatorial diameter. 


sphér-did-al, sphér-did’-ic, sphér- 
oid’-ic-al, a. (Eng. spheroid; -al; -ic ; -ical.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Having the form of a 
spheroid. 


‘If these corpuscles be spheroidical, or oval, their 
shortest diameters must not be much greater than 
those of light.”—Cheyne. 


II. Crystallog. : Bounded by several convex 
faces. 

spheroidal-bracketing, s. 

Arch. : Bracketing prepared for a plaster 
ceiling whose surface is to form that of a 
spheroid. 

spheroidal-excess, s. [Excrss, s. .] 


spheroidal-triangle, s. A triangle on 
the surface ofa spheroid, analogous to a spher- 
ical triangle. 
sphér-6id’-ity, sphér-did-i¢’-ity, s. 
(Eng. spheroid, sphervidic; -ity.]) The quality 
or state of being spheroidal. 


sphér-om’-é-tér, s. (Gr. sbatpa(sphaira) = 


sphér-u-lit -ic, a. 


sphéx, s. 


sphig-mom’-é-tér, s. 
sphine’-tér, s. 


sphin-g1-na, s. 


a sphere, and Eng. meter.} An instrument 
for measuring the curvature of surfaces. It 
consists of a three-armed frame, standing on 
three steel pins, which form with each other 
an equilateral trianyle; in the centre of the 
instrument is a vertical screw with a fine 
thread, and having a large graduated head. 


sphér-0-si-dér’-ite, s. [SPH#ROSIDERITE.] 


sphér-u-la, s. ([Lat., dimin. from sphera= 


a sphere (q.v.). ] 

Bot.: A globose peridium with a central 
opening, through which are emitted sporidia 
mixed with a gelatinous pulp. It occurs in 
fungals. 


sphér-u-late, a. [Eng. spherule); -ate.] 
Covered or studded with splerules; having 
one or more rows of ininute tubercles. 


sphér’-ule, s. (SpHzruua.] A little sphere 
or spherica) body. 


‘Their parts, or little spherules, become more 
neighbourly, or contiguous.” — Brooke; Universal 
Beauty, bk. ii. (Note.) 


sphér-u-lite, s. [Lat. spherula = a little 
sphere or globe, and Gr. Al@os (lithos) =a 
stone; Ger. sphdrulit, sphdrolithe.] 

Petrol.: A name originally applied to a 
variety of pearl-stone or pitchstone (q.v.), 
which consists of an aggregate of spheroidal 
concretions, but it is now applied to the parts 
ofany rock which may havea similar structure. 


(Eng. spherulit(e); -ic.] 
Petrol.: Partaking of the structure of a 
Spherulite (q.v.). 


*sphér’-y, a. (Eng. spher(e); -y.] 
1, Pertaining or belonging to the spheres. 
“ She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime.” 
Milton : Comus, 1,021. 
2. Resembling a sphere or star in round- 
ness, brightness, or the like. 


“ Make me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 3, 


* sphét'-ér-ize, v.t. (Gr. oerepitw (spheter- 
iz0), from od€repos (spheteros) = their own; 
odets (spheis)= they.) To appropriate: to 
make one’s own. (Burke.) 


{Gr. ofné (sphéx), genit. odnKds 
(sphékos) = a wasy.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Sphecide or 
Sphegide. They are large, solitary, wasp-like 
insects, some of them two inches long. They 
store their nests with caterpillars, which 
they paralyze by two stings. The genus is 
cosmopolitan. One of the best known species, 
Sphex flavipennis, is.common in the south of 
Europe. 


[SpPaHyGMOMETER.] 


(Gr. odvyxrip (sphingktér) = 
that which hinds tight; odtyyw (sphinggo) = 
to bind tight.] 

Anat, : Amore or less circular muscle which 
contracts or shuts any natural orifice, as the 
bladder, the anus, &c. 


“Nature has furnished the body of this little crea- 
ture with a glutinous liquid, which it spins into 
thread, coarser or finer, as it chooses to coutract or 
dilate its syhincter."—Goldsmith - The Bee; No. 4. 


sphin ges, s. pl. [Spuinx, 3. (3).] 


sphin-gi-deo, s. pl. (Lat. sphina, genit. 
sphing(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: The typical family of Sphingina 
(q.v.). Antenne slightly thickened in the 
middle, generally terminating in a hooked 
bristle; wings large, clothed with scales; 
the anterior part long and pointed, or with the 
hind margin indented. Larva generally naked, 
with a horn on the back of the twelfth segment. 
Pupa subterranean. Many species, widely 
extended. Some of those of South America 
strikingly resemble the humming birds. 


(Lat. sphing, genit. sphin- 
g(is) ; neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Entom. : Sphinges or Hawk-moths ; a group 
of Heterocera, having the antenne fusiform. 
(CREPUSCULARIA, HAWK-MOTH. ] 


+ sphin-gur-i/-nzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sphin- 
gur(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff -ine.] 

Zool.: A synonym of Synetherina (q.v.), 
with three genera: Erithizon, Chetomys, and 
Sphingurus (= Synetheres), [TREE -PoRCcU- 
PINES. } 


+t sphin-gur’-is, s. 


: f (Gr. hae (sphing 
= to bind tight, to squeeze, and ovpa (oura, 
=atail.] [SPHINcURIN«A, SYNETHERINZ,] 


sphinx (pl. sphinx’-€s), s. [Lat., from Gr. 


aptyé (sphinya). ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 1. 

2. Fig.: One who proposes riddles, puts 
puzzles or obscure questions, or talks enig- 
matically. 

II. Technically : 

1, Antig.: A fabled monster, half woman 
and half lion, said by the Grecian poets to 
have infested the city of Thebes, devouring 
its inhabitants till such time as a riddle it 
had proposed to them sliould be solved. The 
riddle was as follows: ‘“‘ What animal is that 
which goes on four feet in the morning, op 


ad: 
MIT 


SPHINX. 
(From the British Museum.) 


two at noon, and on three in the evening?” 
Numerous victims fell before the monster, 
till at length Gidipus, who was then at Thebes, 
came forward, and answered tlhe sphinx that 
it was Man, who, when an infant, creeps on 
all fours ; when he has attained to manhood 
goes on two feet ; aud, when old, uses a staff— 
a third foot. The sphinx thereupon flun 
herself down to the earth and perished ; an 
Qidipus was, by the gratitude of the Thebans, 
chosen their king. 

2. Egypt. Antig.: A figure having the body 
of a lion, winged, and a human (male or fe- 
male) head. Those with human heads were 
called Androsphinxes. Sphinxes are also re- 
presented with the heads of rams and hawks 
(Criosphinx, Hieracosphinx). The Egyptian 
sphinx had no wings; these were added by 
the Greek artists. The Grecian Sphinx was 
probably borrowed from the Egyptian. 


3. Entomology : 


*(1) A comprehensive genus under which 
Linnezus placed all Hawk-moths. 


(2) The typical genus of Sphingide, Hind 
wings rounded at tlhe anal angts, or with a 
hardly perceptible projection. The species 
fly with great velocity in the dusk, remaining 
for a time poised above flowers, sucking the 
honey from them without alighting. The name 
is derived from the Sphinx-like attitude assumed 
by the caterpillar of Sphinx ligustri, the Privet 
Hawk-moth. 

(8) Any individual of the modern genus 
Sphinx [(2)]. In this sense the plural is 
Sphinges. 

4. Zool. : [SpHInx-Baxpoon]. 


sphinx-baboon, s. 

Zool. : Cynocephalus sphina, a large species 
from the West of Africa. They are good- 
tempered and playful wheu young, but become 
morose and fierce as they grow older. They 
bear continement well, and are common ip 
menageries. 


sphrag-id, sphrag’-id-ite, s. [Gr. odpayis 


(sphragis), genit. gppayidos (sphragidos) = a 
seal, a signet; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min.: A name given to a clay in ancient 
times used as a medicine, and stamped with a 
seal, hence the name. It was also called 
Terra sigillata, and is the Terra Lemnia of 
Pliny. Compos.: like all other clays, essen- 
tially a hydrated silicate of alumina, but con- 
tains some soda, hence its medicinal use. 


sphra-gis‘-tics, s. [Gr. odpayorixds (sphra- 


gistikos) = pertaining to seals or sealing.] 
[SpHRAGID.] The science of seals, their his- 
tory, peculiarities, and distinctions. Its chief 
use is to determine the age and genuineness 
of documents to which seals are affixed. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt. 
or, wore, walf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rfile, full; try, Syrian. #, oc = é: ez=4; qu=kw. 


sphrig-G-sis, s. (Gr. oppiydw (sphrigad) = 
to be full to bursting.) 
Veg. Pathol. : Morbid luxuriance in plants. 
It may exist in fruit trees, in cereals, in pota- 
toes, &c. There is often a peculiar greenness, 
sometimes produced by fungi, which fore- 
shadows decay. 


sphyg-mic, a. (Gr. odvyuds (sphugmos) = 
the pulse.) Of or pertaining to the pulse. 


sphyg’-mo-graph, s. (Gr. odvyyds (sphug- 
mos)= the pulse, and ypadw (graphd) = to 
write, to draw.] 

Med.: An instrument used for recording 
the character of the movements of the pulse, 
An instrument for this purpose was con- 
structed by Ludwig in 1847, and several forms 
of sphymograph are now in use. That most 
oo employed was first described by 

arey in 1863. It consists of an ivory pad, 
which rests on the pulse, and is connected with 
one end of a delicate spring, the other end 
of the spring being fastened to a framework. 


MAREY’S SPHYGMOGRAPH. 


The movements of the pulse, acting on the 
ad, are communicated to a system of two 
ight levers, one of which carries a small 

point, or pen (a), which produces a trace on a 

piece of smoked glass or paper (0) attached to 

a brass plate, which is moved along by clock- 

work. ‘The character of the trace thus pro- 

duced depends on the character of the move- 
ments of the pulse, which are magnified about 
fifty times by means of the levers. The in- 
formation gained by the examination of these 
sphyimographic traces is of the greatest value 
in the diagnosis of affections of the heart, &e. 


sphyg-mo-graph-ie, a. [Eng. sphygmo- 
gruph; -ic.) Of or pertaining to the sphyg- 
mograph ; traced or marked by a sphygmo- 
graph. 

sphyg-mom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. odvypds (sphug- 
mcs) = the pulse, and Eng. meter.] 

Med,: A comprehensive name for any in- 

strument for measuring and recording the 
movements of the pulse. 


sphyg’-mo-phone, s. [Gr. ovyyds (sphug- 
mos) = the pulse, and wry (phoné) = sound. } 
Med: An instrument devised to enable a 
person to determine the rhythms, &c., of the 
pulse at a distance by means of the electric- 
wire. (Dunglison.) The gas sphygmoscope 
is scmetimes modified, so as to render the 
variation of the pulse audible. 


hyg’-mo-scope, s. [Gr. oduypds (sphug- 
ariel the pulse, and ocxoméw (skopeo) = to 
observe.] 

Med.: An instrument for rendering the 
movements of the pulse visible. Marey’s 
sphygmoscope consists of a small glass cylin- 
der containing a small indiarubber bag, con- 
nected with a receiving and a registering 
tambour. The expansion of the indiarubber 
bay. consequent on the pressure on the receiv- 
ing tambour, compresses the air in the cylin- 
der and so affects the recorder. The gas 
sphygmoscope consists of a metal chamber 
with a bottom of delicate membrane, with a 
service pipe at the side and a fine burner at 
the top. When the membrane is placed over 
an artery and the gas lit, the movements of 
the pulse are shown by up-and-down move- 
ments of the flame. [SpHYGMOPHONE.] 


ephy-reon’-a, s.  [Lat., from Gr. 
(sphuraina) = a kind of sea-fish.] 
Ichthy. : Barracuda, the sole genus of the 
family Sphyrznide (q.v.). Large, voracious 
fishes from the coasts of tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. Some of them attain a length 
of eight feet, and attack bathers. They are 
used as food, but occasionally their flesh con- 
tracts deleterious properties, from their hay- 
ing Ied on poisonous fishes, 
ephy-reen’-i-dze, s. pl. [Lat. sphyren(a); 
fem. pl. adj. sult. *idee:| ysl 
1, fchthy. : A family of Mugiliformes (q.v.). 
Body. elongate, sub-cylindrical, covered with 


odvpuwa 


sphrigosis—spiculigenous 


small cycloid scales ; mouth wide, armed with 
strong teeth. 

2. Paleont.: They commence in the Chalk. 
(Hypsopon, SPHYRZNODUS.] 


sphy-reen’-d-diis, s. (Lat. sphyren(a), and 
Gr. dSovs (odous) = a tooth.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Sphyrenide, from 
the London Clay of Sheppey and the Eocene 
of Monte Bolea. : 


sphy-rap’-i-ciis, s. [Gr. ohipa (sphura) = 
a hammer, and Lat. picus = a woodpecker. ] 
Ornith.: A genus of Picide, with seven 
species from the Nearctic region, Mexico, and 
Bolivia. Sphyrapicus varius is the Yellow- 
billed Woodpecker. 
*gpr-al, * spy-al, s. (Spy, v.] 
1. Close watch. (Udal: John vii.) 
2.-A spy, a scout. 


“ Caesar (as our spials say, 
And as we know) remains with Tainburlaine.” 
4 Marlowe: 1 Tamburlaine, ii. 2. 
spi-au’-tér-ite (au as 6w), s. [Sw., Dan., 
Ger. spiauter = spelter ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as WURTZITE (q.V.). 


spi-ca, s. [Lat. = an ear of corn.] 

Surg. : A form of bandage resembling a spike 
of barley. The turns of the bandage cross 
like the letter V, each leaving a portion un- 
covered. 


Spica Azimeth, s. [Spica vireris.] 


spica descendens, s. 

Surg.: The uniting bandage used in recti- 
linear wounds. Itconsists of a double-headed 
roller, with a longitudinal slit in the middle, 
three or four inches long. 


Spica Virginis, Spica Azimeth, s. 

Astron. : A star of the first magnitude, a 
Virginis, in the constellation Virgo. If a line 
be drawn through two opposite angles of the 
rectangular figure in the Great Bear, aud 
prolonged with a slight curve, it will pass 
through Spica Virginis. 


spi-cate, spi-cat-éd, a. [Lat. spicatus, 
pa. par. of spico=—to furnish with spikes; 
spica = an ear of corn.] 

Bot.: Having a spike or ear; eared like 
corn. 

spic-ca’-to, adv. [Ital. = divided.] 

Music: A dicection that every note is to be 
played with a distinct and separate sound. It 
is marked by dots over the notes. In the case 
of instruments played with a bow, it denotes 
that every note is to have a distinct bow. 


spice, s. {0.Fr. espice, from Lat. speciem, 
accus. of species=a kind, a species (q.v.); 
Sp. & Port. especia; Ital. spezie; Fr. epice. 
Spice and species are thus doublets.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1. Lit.: A kind, a species. 


“ The spices of penance ben three—that one of them 
is solempue, another is commune, and the thridde 
privie."—Chaucer : Parson's Tale, 


2. Fig.: A small quantity which gives 
flavour or zest toa greater ; a small admixture ; 
a flavouring, a smack. 


“Tf by hard work, it must be some kind that has a 
spice of adventure in it."—Centwry Mugazine, April, 
1882, p. 508, 


II. Comm.: A general name for vegetable 
substances possessing aromatic and pungent 
properties, such as cinnamon, cloves, ginger, 
pepper, &c. 

spice-bush, s. 

Bot. : (1) Oreodaphne californica ; (2) Spice- 
wood (q.Vv.). 

spice-mill, s. A mill similar to a coffee 
or drug-mill, for grinding spices. 

spice-nut, s. A gingerbread nut. 

*spice-plate, s. A plate on which spice 
was laid, when it was the custom to take 
spice with wine. (Halliwell.) 


“There was a void of ae ied and wine.”"—Coron. 
Anne Boleyn (Eng. Garner, ii. 50). 


spice-wood, s. r 
Bot.: A North American name for Benzoin 
odoriferum. Called also Spice-bush. 
spice, v.t. [Sprce, s.] 
» I. Literally: 


1. To season with spice; to mix with spice; 
to mix aromatic substances with ; to season. 
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*2. To impregnate with a spicy odour, 


“* In the spiced Indian air by night, 
Full often she hath gossip'd by my side.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iL. L 


II. Figuratively: 
1, To season; to mix up with something 
which gives flavour or zest. 


“They will patronise a highly-spiced sensational 
melodraima."—Duily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1885. 


*2,. To render nice or scrupulous. 
“ Take it, ‘tis yours, 
Be not so spiced, it is good gold.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, ii. 
*spic-ér, *spyc-er, s. (Eng. spic(e); -er.] 
1. One who seasons with spice. 
2. One who deals in spices. 
“ A spycer or grocer named Petyr Gylle."—Fabyant 
Chronycle ; King John (an, 8). 
*spi¢’-er-y, s. [0.Fr. espicerie: Fr. épicerie.) 
1. Spices generally or collectively ; aromatic 
substances used in seasoning. 


“* With balme and wine, and costly spicery.” 
Spenser : F. Q., LI. xi. 49, 


2. A repository of spices. 

“ The spicery, the cellar and its furniture, are too 
well known to be here insisted upon.”—Addison: On 
jtaly. 

*gpi-cif’-ér-olis, a. (Lat. spicifer = bearing 
spikes or ears; spica=an ear, and fero = to 
bear.} Bearing ears, as corn; producing 
spikes ; spicated. 


+ spi-ci-form, a. 
Jorma = form.) 
Bot. : Spike-like. 
spi-ci-néss, s. [Eng. spicy; -ness.] 
quality or state of being spicy. 


[Lat. spica =a spike, and 


The 


spick, s. [Spike] 


spick-and-span, a. & adv. 
A, As adj. : Quite new or fresh, brand new. 


“ The 5 A RE appearance presented by Mar- 
low and Hastings after their journey.”—Aeferee, Feb, 
27, 1887. 


B. As adv. : Quite. 


spick-and-span new, a. [Lit.=spike 
and chip new, that is, new as from the work- 
man’s hands; cf. Dut. spikspeldernieww = spick 
and quite new; Sw. spik-spdngende ny.] En- 
tirely new; brand-new. [SPANNEW.] 


“Tn the same doings, to make a spick-and-span new 
world.’—Scott - Redgauntlet, letter xi. 


spick’nel, s. 


spi-cose, spi-cotis, a. (Lat. spica = an 
ear or spike.] Having spikes or ears ; eared 
like corn ; spicate. 


spi-cés'-i-ty, s. [Eng. spicos(e); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being spicose, or ot having, 
or being full of ears, like corn. 


[SPIGNEL.) 


spi-cois, a. 


spic’-u-la (pl. spic-u-le), s. 

from spica (q.Vv.). 

1. Bot.: (1) A small spike, a spikelet ; @ 
a pointed, fleshy, superficial appendage ; (3 
one of the points of the basidia of fuugals or 
their acicule. 

2. Zool. : A fine pointed body like a needle, 
Spicule are found in the body-mass of many 
of the Protozoa, 


[Spicosz.] 
(Mod. Lat., 


spic’-u-lar, a. ([Lat. spiculum = a dart.) 
Resembling a dart; having sharp points. 


spic’-u-late, a. (Lat. spicwlatus, pa. par. of 
spiculo = to sharpen to a point; spiculum=a 
point.) 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Covered with or divided 
into fine points, 
2. Bot.: Covered with fine, fleshy, erect 
points. 


* spic’-—u-late, v.t. 
sharpen to a point. 
“ Extend a rail of elm, securely armed 
With spiculated paling.” 
Mason: English Garden, it. 
spic’-ule, s. [Sprcuta.] A needle-shaped body, 
“Tt is destitute of hard parts, spicules or sheH.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, June, 1877, p. 156, 
spic’-u-li-form, a. (Eng. spicule, and form] 
Having the form of a spicule. 


spic-u-lig-—en-oiis, a. [Lat. spicula=a 


spicule, and gigno, pa. t. genwi = to produce 
Containing or producing spicules. 


{SpicuLatg, a.] To 


boil, héy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 


.* 


cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


) oy wr ae 
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spic’-u-lim (pl. spic’-u-la), s._ [Lat.=a 
little sharp point or sting, dimin. from spica 
=a thorn.) 
Zool. : Any hard-pointed animal structure. 


spig’-¥, a. (Eng. spic(e); -y-] 

IL. Literally: 

1, Producing spice or spices; abounding 
with spices. (Cowper: Charity, 442.) 

2. Having the qualities of spice ; flavoured 
with spice; fragrant, aromatic, 

“Cast round a fragrant mist of spicy fuies.” 
ddison: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Having a sharp flavour or smack ; pun- 
gent, pointed, keen: as, a spicy story. 

2. Showy, handsome, smart: as, a spicy 
dress. (Colloq.) 

spi-dér, *spi-ther, *spi-thre, * spy- 
der, s. (For spinther, from spin(q.v.); ef. Dut. 
spin =a spider; Dan. spinder, from spinde = 
to spin; Sw. spinnel, from spinna; Ger. 
spinne.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 5. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Billiards: A rest having long legs, so as 
to stand over a ball. 

2. Domestic: 

(1) A kitchen utensil, with feet, adapted to 
be used on the hearth for baking or boiling. 

(2) A griddle. 

(3) A trivet. 

3. Machinery: 

(1) A skeleton of radiating spokes; as a 
sprocket-wheel (q.v.). 

(2) The internal frame or skeleton of a gear- 
wheel, for instance, on which a cogged rim 
may be bolted, shrunk, or cast. 

(8) The solid interior portion of a piston to 
which the packing is attached and to whose 
axis the piston-rod is secured, 


4, Nautical: 

(1) An outrigger to keep a block from the 
ship's side. 

(2) An iron hoop around the mast for the 
attachment of the futtock-shrouds, 


(3) A hoop around a mast provided with 
belaying-pins. 

5. Zoology : 

(1) The popular name of any individual of 
Huxley's Araneina (q.v.). The species are 
very numerous and universally distributed, 
the largest being found in the tropics. The 
abdomen is without distinct divisions, and is 
generally soft and tumid; the legs are eight 
in number, seven-jointed, the last joint armed 
with two hooks usually toothed like a comb. 
The distal joint of the falces is folded down 
on the next, like the blade of a pocket-knife 
upon the handle, and the duct of a poison- 
gland in the cephalothorax opens at the 
summit of the terminal joint. There are two 
or four pulmonary sacs and a tracheal sys- 
tem; eyes generally eight in number; no 
auditory organs have been discovered, Their 
most characteristic organ is the arachnidium, 
the apparatus by which fine silky threads 
—in the majority of the species utilized for 
spinning a web—are produced. In LEpeira 
diadema, the Common Garden Spider, more 
than a thousand glands, with separate excret- 
ory ducts, secrete the viscid material of the 
web. These ducts ultimately enter the six 

rominent arachnidial mammille, projecting 

rom the hinder end of the abdomen, and 
having their terminal faces beset with minute 
arachnidial papille, by which the secretion of 
the gland is poured out. By means of these 
silky threads, spiders form their dwellings 
and construct ingenious nets for the capture 
of their prey; these threads serve also as a 
safeguard against falling, and as a means of 
transport from one elevated object to another, 
being thrown out as a sort of flying bridge. 
The webs are in high repute for stanching 
blood ; the threads are employed for the cross 
lines in astronomical telescopes, and have 
been made into textile fabrics as articles of 
curiosity. Spiders are essentially predaceous, 
and adopt various devices as nets, traps, and 
ambushes, for the capture of their prey ; but 
the fate of the victim is always the same—the 
claw-joints of the falces are buried in the 
body, inflicting a poisonous wound, and the 
juices ave then sucked out by the muscular 
apparatus appended to the esophagus of the 
spider. The bite of none of the species is 


spiculum—spike 


dangerous to man. [TaRANTULA.] They are 
extremely pugnacious, and in their combats 
often sustain the loss of a limb, which, like the 
Crustaceans, they have the power of reproduc- 
ing. The males are smaller than the females, 
which they approach with great caution, as 
they run great risk of bemg devoured, even at 
the time of impregnation. The eggs are numer- 
ous, and usually enveloped in a cocoon or 
egg-case ; the young undergo no metamorpho- 
sis. The chief species are described in this 
Dictionary under their popular names. 


* Scaliger relates that in Gascony, his country, there 
are spiders of that virulency, that if a man treads 
upon them, to crush them, their poyson will pass 
through the very soles of his shooes."—Derham : Phys. 
Theol., bk. iv., eh. xiii, (Note.) 


(2) A spider-crab (q.v.). 

“ Like all the other triangular Crustacea, tne fisher- 
men inveterately term it ‘ spider ;’and they appear to 
have very little idea of any affinity between these 
forms and the crabs properly so called.,’—Bell: Brit, 
Stalk-eyed Crustacea, p, 42. 

spider-ant, s. 

Entom.: A name sometimes applied to the 
Buropean species Mutilla (q.v.), from the 
fact that the females have a somewhat spider- 
like appearance. 


spider-catcher, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. Arachnothera, a genus of Indian birds, 
family Meliphagide. 

2. The Wall-creeper (q.v.). 


spider-crab, s. 

Zool. : Any crab of the family Maiide (q.v.). 
One of the commonest is Maia squinado, the 
Spinous Spider-crab (q.v.). 


spider-eater, s. 
Ornith.: The same as SPIDER-CATOHER, 1, 


spider-fly, s. 
Entom.: A popular name for various insects 
of the genera Hippobosca and Nycteribia. 


spider-line, s. 

Optics: A filament of spider’s web used in 
micrometers for delicate astronomical obser- 
vations. 


spider-mite, s. 
Zool. (Pl.) : The Gamasei. 


spider-monkey, s. 

Zool.: A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Ateles (q.v.), so called because, 
in the opinions of the Europeans who first 
saw them in their native forests, their long 
limbs gave them some distant resemblance to 
immense spiders. 


spider-orchis, s. 

Bot.: Ophrys aranifera. Sepals yellow- 
green inside, petals oblong, lip broad and 
convex without an appendage, anther beaked. 
Found in copses and downs in the east of 
England. 


spider-shell, s. [ScoRPion-sHELL.] 


*spi-déred, a. ([Eng. spider; -ed.] In- 
fested with spiders ; cobwebbed. 
“Content can visit the poor spidered room.” 
Wolcott: Peter Pindar, p. 89, 
spi-dér-like, a. (Eng. spider, and like.] Like 
or resembling a spider, 
“ Spider-like 
Out of his self-drawing web he gives us note.” . 
Shakesp, ; Henry VIII, 14.1. 
spi’-dér-wort, s. [Eng. spider, and wort.] 
Botany : 
1, Sing.: (1) The genus Tradescantia ; spec., 
Tradescuntia virginica; (2) Anthericum sero- 
tinum. 


2. Pl. : The order Commelynaceze (q.v.). 


spie-gel-el-sen, s. [Ger. (See def.)] 

Metall. : A name applied by the Germans to 
@ variety of cast-iron, which is coarsely erys- 
talline, the large crystal planes having bright 
reflections. Numerous analyses show that it 
contains about five per cent. of combined 
carbon, but although most, if not all, analyses 
show a fair proportion of manganese to be 
present it is still regarded as uncertain 
whether this element or the combined carbon 
determines the crystallization, 


spier, s. [Srrre, 3.] 
spiér, v.¢. ori. [SpPrrr.] 


spif’-fy, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Spruce, fine 
showy. (Slang.) aie y ! 


spif-li-cate, v.t. [Etym. doubtful) ‘Se 
crush ; to smash up. (Slang.) 

“The way in which the learned, racy old Hector 
smashes and spijlicates scientific idiots... is deli- 
cious."—British Quarterly Review (1878), lvii. 276. 

spif-li-ca’-tion, s. (Eng. spiflica(te) ; -tion.} 
The act of spiflicating ; the condition of being 
spiflicated. 

“ Whose blood he vowed to drink—the Oriental rorm 
i PHONGE ES spilication."—Burton : El Medinah, i. 
04, 


spig-él’-6-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. spigel(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e@.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Loganiacez (q.v.). 


spi-ge’-li-a, s| [Named after Adrian Spige- 
lius (died 1625), Prof. of Anatomy and Surgery 
at Padua, and a botanical author.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Loganiacex. 
Calyx five-parted ; corolla funnel - shaped ; 
limb five-cleft ; anthers converging ; capsule 
two-celled, four-valved, many-seeded. Known 
species about thirty, from the warmer parts 
of America, Various species, as Spigelia 
glabra, are poisonous; S. marilandica, the 
Carolina Pink-root, and S. Anthelmia, are an- 
thelmintic and narcotic. 


spi-se-li-a-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spi- 
geli(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : The same as LoGANIACE# (q.V.). 


spi-gé’-li-an, a. [SpPice.ta.] 

Anat.: Of or pertaining to Spigelius ; ap- 
plied to the lobulus spigelii, a lobe of the 
liver lying behind the fissure for the portal 
vein, 


* spight (gh silent), s. & v. 
spight (gh silent), s. 


spig’-nel, s. [A corrupt. of spikenail (q.v.).] 
The common name of plants of the genus 
Athamanta. 


spig’-net, s. [A corrupt. of spikenard (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Aralia racemosa, 


spig’-ot, * spig’-got, * spig-otte, *speg- 
et, * spyk-ette, s. [Irish & Gael. spiocard, 
dimin. of spice =a spike (q.v.); Wel. ysbigod 
=a spigot; ysbig=a spike. All from Lat. 
sptca =a spike.] A pin or peg used to stop « 
vent or to command the opening through a 
faucet; a spile. 
“Then take out the spiggot with your left hand, 


and clap the point of it into your mouth.”"—Swift 
Directions to the Butler. 


spigot-joint, s. 


*spi-gur’-nel, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Law: A name formerly given to the sealer 
of the writs in Chancery. 


spike (1), * spycke, * spyke, s. [Lat. spica 
= an ear of corn, a point, a spike. Cf. Irish 
pice; Gael. pic; Wel. pig; Icel. spik; Sw. 
spik ; Dan. spiger; Ger. spieker ; Dut. spijker 
=a nail. All due to Lat. spica=an ear of 
corn, a point, a pike.] 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, An ear of corn or grain. 
“The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick,” 
Thomson ; Autumn, 166. 
2. A large nail or pin, usually of iron, but 
sometimes of wood. Bpecif. : In base-ball, one 
of a set of sharp nails projecting trom the 
sole of a player’s shoe, to prevent him from 
slipping when running the bases. 

. A piece of pointed iron, like a long nail, 
inserted with the point outwards, as on the 
tops of walls, gates, &c., to prevent persons 
from passing over them. 

“* He had climbed across the spikes.” 
Tennyson: Princess. (Prob 111.) 
4, A nail or piece of iron with which the 
vents of cannon are plugged up to destroy 
their efficiency. 
*5, Something resembling an iron o} 
wooden spike. 

“ He wears on his head the corona radiata, anothe? 
type of his divinity ; the spixes that shoot out repre 
sent the rays of the sun.”—Addison. 

Il. Botany: 

1. A kind of inflorescence, having flowers 
sessile along a common axis, as in Plantago, 
[CoMPOUND-SPIKE. ] 


“These latter in their turn developed spikes of 
pisos nearly equal to the earlier ones.”—Field, Oct. & 


(Spite, s. & v.] 


(SeEcur. ] 


[FavuceET-JoInT.] 


» 2. The same as SPIKE-LAVENDER (q.V.). 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, chére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, raile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c = é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


spike—spilth 
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spike-lavender, s. 
Bot. : Lavandula Spica. 


spike-nail, s. A nail of three inches or 
upwards in length. 

“ Which they received with a great deal of indiffer- 
ence, except hatchets and spike-nails."—Oook; Second 
Voyage, bk. i., ch. iv. 

spike-oil, s. 

Chem.: A volatile oil obtained by distilling 
the leaves and stalks of the lavender. It is 
less agreeable than lavender oil, specifically 
heavier, and deposits a larger quantity of 
camphor. 


spike-plank, s. 

Naut. : In arctic navigation, a platform pro- 
jecting across the vessel before the mizzen- 
mast, to enable the ice-master to cross over 
and see ahead, so as to pilot her clear of the 


ice. It corresponds with the bridge in 
steamers. 
spike- 5. 


Bot. : The genus Eleocharis. 


spike-team, s. A waggon drawn by 
three horses, or by two oxen and a horse. 
(Amer.) 

spike-wheel propeller, s. A mode of 
propulsion of canal-boats, in which a spiked 
wheel, driven by the engine, is made to track 
upon the bottom of the canal, and thus draw 
the boat. The spikewheel operates outside 
the boat, or in a compartment inside open at 
bottom, 

spike (2), s. [Icel. spik = blubber; Ger. speck 

= fat, bacon.) Blubber. 

spike-tackle, s. 

Naut.: The tackle by which the carcase of 
a whale is held alongside while flensing. 

spike-tub, s. A vessel in which the fat 
of bears, seals, and minor quarry is set aside 


till an opportunity occurs for adding it to the 
blubber in the hold. (Smyth.) 


spike, v.t. [SprKe (1), s.] 
1, To fasten with spikes or long nails, 


“Lay long planks upon them, spiking or pinning 
them down fast.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


2. To set with spikes; to furnish with 
spikes, 


3. To fix upon a spike; to impale on a | 


spike; to pierce with a spike. 

* 4, To make sharp at the end, like a spike. 

5. To stop the vent of, as of a cannon, with 
a spike. 

“A battery of four guns, which he spiked,”"—Field, 

Sept. 4, 1836. 

{ To spike a cannon or gun: To fill up the 
touchhole or vent by driving a spike into it, 
so as to render it unserviceable. 


spiked, a. (Eng. spike (1), s.; -ed.] 
1. Having spikes or ears; eared. 


“In spiked corne, the leafe resembleth that which 
CBee to reedes,”"—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xviii., 
. Vii. 


2. Set with spikes. 
apike’-Ist, s. [Eng. spike (1); dimin. suff. 
-let.] 


Bot.: A partial spike in grasses. 


spike’-nard, s. [Eng. spike, and nard; Mod. 
Lat. spica nardi.) 

1, Botany: 

() Nardostachys Jatamamsi, called in Hin- 
dustan Jatamansi and Balckhar. The root, 
which is from three to twelve inches long, 
sends up many stems, with little spikes of 
purple flowers, which have four stamens. It 

ows in the Himalayas at an elevation of 

om 11,000 to 15,000, or in Sikkim to 17,000 
feet. [2.] [PLoucHMAN’s SPIKENARD.] 


(2) Valeriana celtica, and in various coun- 
tries other plants. 


2. Perfumes: An aromatic substance derived 
from the root of Nardostachys Jatamansi [(1). ] 
(Song i. 12, iv. 13, 14.) It was highly prized 
by the ancients, and used by them both in 
baths and at feasts as an unguent (ef. Hor. 
Carm., 11. xi. 16, 17; IV. xii. 16, 17), and the 
women of Nepaul still employ oil in which 
the root has been steeped for perfuming their 
hair. The ‘ointment of spikenard,” with 
which our Lord was anointed as he sat at 
meat in the house of Simon of Bethany (Mark 
xiv. 3; John xii. 3) was prepared from it. 
Its costliness may be inferred from the indig- 


nant surprise of Judas (John xii. 5; cf. Hor., 
uwbi swp.). Sometimes applied to the ointment 
itself, as in the example. 
“She bows, she bathes her Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, xxxii, 13. 
spik’-¥, spik’-ey, a. [Eng. spik(e) (1), 8.5 -y-] 
1. In the shape of a spike ; having a sharp 
point or points. 
2, Set with spikes. 


“The spiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx. 585, 


3. Resembling the spike of a grass. (Nature, 
xxxiii. (1886), p. 500.) 


spi-lan’-thés, spi-lan’-this, s. (Gr. 
omidos (spilos) = a mark, and avOos (anthos) = 
flower.] 

Bot.: A genus of Verbesinez. Composites 
with yellow_heads. Known species about 
forty. Spilanthes oleracea, or S. Acmella, var. 
oleracea, is the Para cress, cultivated in the 
tropics as a salad and potherb. The whole 
plant is acrid ; the flower-heads are sometimes 
chewed to relieve toothache. 


spile, s. [Dut. spijl; Low. Ger. spile=a bar, 
a stake; Ger. speil = a skewer.] : 

1, A small plug of wood for stopping the 
spile-hole of a barrel or cask. The spile-hole 
is a small aperture made in the cask when 
placed on tap, usually near the bung-hole, to 
afford access to the air, in order to permit the 
contained liquid to flow freely. 

2. A spout for sugar-water (the sap of the 
sugar-maple tree), [MAPLE-SUGAR.] 

3. A stake driven into the ground to protect 
a bank, form wharves, abutments, &c.; a pile. 


spile-borer, s. An auger-bit to bore out 
stuif for spiles, 


spile-hole, s. 


spile, v.¢. [Spru, s.] To supply with a faucet 
or spigot, as a cask of liquor. 


“T had them spiled underneath.”—Marryat ; Pacha 
of Many Tales; The Greek Slave. 


spil’-i- 
-kin.) 
1, A small peg, of bone, wood, ivory, &c., 
used for taking the score at cribbage and 
other games. 
2. (Pl.): A game played with such pegs ; 
push-pin. 


spil’-ing, s. [SPrLz.] 
Shipbuilding : 
1, The edge curve of a plank or strake. 
2. (Pl.): Dimensions taken from a straight- 
edge or rule to different points on a curve, 


spill (1), *spil, * spille, s. [Prop. speld, 

from A.8. speld =a torch, a spill to light a 
candle with ; Dut. speld = a pin; spul = the 
pin of a bobbin, spindle, axis; Icel. speld, 
speldi =a thin slice of board; spildi =a 
flake, a slice ; Goth. spilda=a writing-tablet ; 
M. H. Ger. spelte =a splinter; Ger. spalten = 
to cleave. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Aspile. [SPILE, s., 1.) 

“ Have near the bunghole a little venthole, stopped 

with a spill.”—Mortimer. 
* 2. A piece broken off; a splinter. 


“The same meale draweth forth spills of broken and 
puiviced bones."— P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxii., 
oh, xxv. 


* 3, A small bar or pin of iron, 
*4, A little sum of money. 


“The bishops . . . were wont to have a spilZ or spor- 
tule from the credulous laity."—Ayliffe: Purergon. 


5. A slip of paper rolled up, ora thin slip 
of wood used to light a candle, lamp, & 

II. Shipwright.: A small peg used to stop 
the hole left by a spike when drawn out. 


spill (2), s. [Spiut, v.] A throw, a tumble, a 
fall. (Colloq.) 
“A quick drive along the frosty road, ending in a 
harmless spill.”"—Field, Jan. 2, 1886, 
spill, * spille, v.t. & i. [For spild, from A.S. 
spildan, spillan = to destroy, from spild = de- 
struction, orig.=a cleaving, from “the same 
root as spill (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
+ *1, To ruin, to destroy. 


“Tf thou wilt go, quod she, and spill thyself, 
Take vs.” ve Surrey : Virgile ; Vanels il, 


(Sprxg, s., 1.] 


8. (Eng. spill, s.; dimin. suff. 


* 2. To piece, set, or diversify with spills o1 
small pieces; toinlay. [Sriuu (1), s.] 
“ Though all the pillours of the one were guilt, 
And all the others pavement were with yvory spitt.* 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. x. 5. 

3. To throw, as from a horse or carriage. 
(Collog.) 

4, To suffer to fall or run out of a vessel; 
to lose or suffer to be scattered. (Applied 
only to fluids and substances whose particles 
are small and loose: as, To spill water out of 
a jug; to spill quicksilver; to spill powders 
It differs from pour in denoting an accidental 
or undesigned loss or waste.) 


“ Like the fair pearl-necklace of the Queen, 
That burst in dancing, and the pearls were spilt.” 
Tennyson: Vivien, 802. 


5. To suffer or cause to flow out ; to shed 
(Applied especially with regard to blood. 
Formerly applied also to tears.) 


“ Enough of blood rests on my head, 
Too rashly spilled.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, iii. 18 


II, Naut.: To discharge the wind from, as 
from the belly of a sail. 
B. Intransitive: 
*1. To be ruined or destroyed ; to come to 
ruin. 
“ That thou wolt soffren innocence to spill, 


And wicked folke regne in prosperitee.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 5,284. 


* 2. To waste ; to be prodigal. 
“Thy father bids thee spare, and chides for arpa 
Bi 


3. To fall. (Amer.) Sig, 


“Its body slumps off, and rolls and spitls down the 
hill."—Burroughs - Pepacton, p. 217. 


*4. To be shed; to be suffered to fall; to 
be lost or shed. 


“ He was so topful of himself, that he let it spill on 
all the company: he spoke well indeed, but he spoke 
too long.”— Watts. 


* gpille, v.t. & i. [SPrL1, v.] 


spill’-ér, s. [Eng. spill, v.; -er.] 
1. One who spills or sheds ; a shedder, 
2. A kind of fishing-line. 


“In harbour they are taken by spillers made of 
cord, to which divers shorter are tied at a little dis- 
tance, aud to each of these a hook is fastened with a 
bait: this spiiler they sink in the sea where those 
fishes have their accustomed haunt.”—Oarew: Survey 
of Cornwall, 


spill’-ét, spill’-iard (i as s. [Appar- 
grits ph from it nines (See ate 
pound.) 


spillet-fishing, spilliard-fishing, s. 
A method of fishing practised in the west of 
Ireland, in which a number of hooks are set 
on snoods, and all on one line, Called also 
Bultow or Bultow-fishing. 


spil’-li-kén, s. [SPrLixrn.] 
spill’-ing, pr. par. or a. 
spilling-line, s. 


Naut, : Aline tospill the wind out of a sail, by 
keeping it from bellying out when clewed up. 


*spi-lo-Se'-a, s. [Gr. omidos (spilos) =a spot, 
and yata (gaia) = the earth.] 
Bot.: A spurious genus of Coniomycetous 
Fungals, the immature state of various species 
of Cladosporium. 


spi-l0-ga/-lé, s. (Gr. oidos (spilos) = a spot, 
and yaAy (gale) = a weasel.]} 


Zool. : A genus of Melide, frequently merged 
in Mephitis (q.v.). 


spil-or’-nis, s. [Gr. omidos (spilos) = a spot, 
and opus (ornis) = a bird.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Aquiline, with six 
species from the Oriental region and Celebes. 
Formerly made a sub-genus of Circaétus (q.v.). 


spi-1d-site, .. [Gr. oniAos (spilos) = a spot ; 
suff. -ite (Petrol.). ] 
Petrol.: A gray slate occurring in the Hartz 
Mountains, which encloses numerous dark- 
brown grains, giving it a spotted aspect- 


spilt, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SPILL, v.] 


spil’-ter, s. [Srinu (D, s.] One of the small 
branches on a stag’s head. [SPELDER.] 
“Such spilters and trochings on their heads.”— 
Howell: Parly of Beasts, p. 62. 


* gpilth, s. [Eng. spil(l), v.; -th.] The act of 
spilling ; that which is spilt or poured out 
lavishly. / 


“Our vaults have wept with drunken spi/th of wine.” 
Shakesp, : Timon of Athens, il. 2 


(SPI, v.] 


oul, b6y; pdat, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing 


ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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BpY-lis, s. [Gr. omidos (spilos) =a spot.] 
1. Bot.: A brownish spot, constituting the 
hilum in grasses, 
2. Pathol. : The same as Navus (q.v.). 


spi-lyte, s. [SprLosiTe.]} 

Petrol.: A compact, grayish, felsitic rock, 
eontaining globules of carbonate of lime, the 
base containing, according to Didot, 70 per 
cent, of albite (q.v.). 


spin, *spinne, *spynne (pa. t. * span, 
spun, pa. par. * sponnen, spun), v.t. & it [A.8. 
spinnan (pa. t. spann, pa. par. spunnen) ; 
cogn. with Dut. spinnen ; Icel. & Sw. spinna ; 
Dan. spinde; Goth. spinnan; Ger. spinnen. 
Allied to span (q.v.). ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To draw out and twist into threads, either 
by the hand or with machinery. 

“The women spun goats’ hair.”"—Exodus xxxv. 26. 

2. To work on as if spinning; to draw out 
tediously ; to extend toa great length. (Gene- 
rally with owt.) 

“Mr. Cowen never spins out an argument; he re- 
duces it to the compactest form and the fewest words.” 
—Duily Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1885. 

3. To protract ; to spend by delays. (Fol- 
lowed by out.) 

“By one delay after another, they spin out their 
whole lives, till there's no more future left before ‘eim.”” 
—L' Nstrunge. 

4, To cause to whirl or turn with great 
speed ; to whirl. 

“The groups of children who spin their tops on the 

vement look rosy and warm."—Pall Mall Guzette, 
arch 31, 1886. 
5. To form as 2 filament or thread by the 
extension of a viseid fluid, which hardens 
upon coming into contact with the air. (Said 
of spiders, silkworms, and the like.) 
“Spinning fine nets for the catching of flies,”— 
Sharp: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 1. 

6. To fish with spinning or spoon-bait. 

“He was to be occasionally seen spinning the weir 
pool and 3cours below Marsh Lock.”—Field, Jan. 30, 

*7, To supply continuously. 

“Stockes of zattle spinning forth milke abundant- 
ly.”—Howell - Camden, p. 279. 

B. [ntransitive: 


1. To perform the operation of spinning or 
of making threads; to work at drawing out 
and twisting threads. 


“Bihoide ye ‘he ‘ilies of She feeld hou thei wexen ; 
thei trauelen not, neither iynnen.’—Wycliffe: Luke 
xii. 


2. To revolve or whirl round with great 
speed , to move round rapidly. 
“ Quick and more juick he spins in giddy gyres.” 
Dryden: vid; Metamorphoses viii. 
*3, To stream or issue in a thread or small 
current. 


“ The blood out of their agimets span, 
So sharp wers their sncounters.” 
Drayton. Nymphalia. 


4, To run or drive with zreat rapidity; to 
move quickly : as, To spin along a road. 

*@ (1) To spin a fair thread: To busy one’s 
self about trifles. 

(2) To spin a yarn: To tell a long story. 
(Orig. a seaman’s phrase.) 


“The yarn is spun by Ben Campion, the old salt who 
was its hero.’—Observer, Dec. 20, 1885, 


(8) To spin hay: i 
Mil. : To twist it into ropes for sonvenient 
earriage on an expedition. 


spin, s. (Spry, v.] The act of spinning; a 
rapid uninterrupted action ; a single effort, 
as in a race. 


“ After a short undecided spin, Athos took a good 
lead.”—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


spi-na (pl. spi-nee), s. [Lat.] A thorn, a 


prickle; the backbone or spine. 


spina-bifida, s. 

Pathol. :; Cleft spine; a congenital malfor- 
mation of frequent occurrence, arising from 
arrest of development. It may be regarded 
as a hernia of the membranes of the spinal 
cord through a fissure in the wall of the bony 
eanal. The person atfected may »ccasionally 
survive till middle life, but the disease usually 
terminates fatally. 


spi-na’-ceotis (ce as sh), a. (Sprvacu.] 
Pertaining or relating to 3pinach, or to the 
class of plants to which it belongs. 


spin’-ach, spin’-age (ach, age 1s 18), s. 
[Ital. spinace; Sp. espinaca ; Port. espinafre ; 


spilus—spindle 


Low Lat. spinacia, spinaciwm, spinathia, spi- 
narium, from Lat. spina =athorn. So named 
from its pointed leaves, or from the processes 
of the seed.] 

1, Hort.: The genus Spinacia (q.v.), and 
specially Spinacea oleracea, Common or Garden 
Spinach. It is a hardy annual with large, 
succulent, triangular leaves on long petioles. 
Its home is unknown, but it is extensively 
cultivated in various countries. Some varie- 
ties have prickly, others smooth, seeds. The 
leaves are used as a vegetable; they are gene- 
rally boiled and served with meat as a purée, 
or with cream and gravy, or pressed into a 
mould and served with poached eggs. In 
India the seeds are given for difficult breath- 
ing, inflammation of the liver, and jaundice. 
[HEATH-SPINACH, WILD-SPINACH. ] 

2. Entom.: A British geometer moth, Ci- 
daria dotata. 


spi-na’-¢i-a, s. [Srrvacu.] 

Bot. : Spinach ; a genus of Chenopodiacesx. 
Flowers dicecious, the males with five stamens, 
the females with fourstyles and simple stigmas. 
Known species, two, [SPINACH.] 


spi-na¢’-i-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spinaz, 
genit. spinac(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
1. Ichthy.: A family of Selachoidei (q.v.), 
with ten recent genera, of which the most 
important are Centrina, Acanthias, Centro- 
phorus, Spinax, Scymnus, Lemargus, and 
Kehinorhinus. No nictitating membrane ; 
two dorsals, no anal fin; spiracles present ; 
gill-openings narrow. 
2, Paleont.: Two genera, Paleospinax and 
Prognathodus, froin the Lias, and two, Dre- 
panaphorus and Spinax, from the Chalk, 


spin’-al, a. (Lat. spinalis, from spina =the 
spine.] Pertaining or relating to the spine or 
backbone of an aniial. 


spinal-brace, s. 
Surg.: A brace for remedying posterior 
curvature of the spine. 


spinal-column, s. (SPINz.] 


spinal-cord, spinal-marrovw, s. 

Anat. : That part of the cerebro-spinal axis 
which is situated within the vertebral canal. 
It extends from the margin of the foramen 
magnum of the occipital bone to about the lower 
part of the body of the first lumbar vertebra. 
It is continued above into the medulla oblon- 
gata, and ends below in a slender filament, 
the filwm terminale, or central ligament of the 
spinal cord. It is invested by a membrane 
called the pia mater, surrounded by a sheath 
formed by the dura mater. Between this and 
the pia mater is the arachnoid membrane and 
the cerebro-spinal fluid. It is subject to 
various diseases, as spinal congestion, hemo- 
rrhage, irritation, meningitis, myelitis, paraly- 
sis, wc. 


spi-nax, s. (Lat. spina =a spine.] 

Ichthy. & Paleont.: A genus of Spinacide 
(q.v.), with three small species from the 
Atlantic and southern extremity of America. 
Each dorsal with a spine; spiracles wide, 
superior, behind the eye. [SPINACIDz, 2.] 


spin’-dle, *spin-el, spin-nel (Prov.), 

* spin-dele, * spin-dell, s. [A.S. spinl, 
from spinnan = to spin; O. Dut. spille ; Dut. 
spil (for spinle); O. H. Ger. spinala ; Ger. 
spille, spindel. The d is excrescent as in 
sound, thunder, &c.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 6. 


“The enormous wheel that turns ten thousand 
spindles.” Wordsworth; Hucursion, vii. 


* 2. A long slender stalk. 


“ The spindles must be tied up, and, as they grow in 
height, rods set by them, lest by their bending they 
should break.” —Mortimer - Husbandry. 


3. Any slender pointed rod which turns 
round, or on which anything turns: as 

(1) A shaft, as of a fusee; the axis of a 
capstan. 

(2) The rod which forms the axis of a vane. 

(8) Around connecting piece in a chair, as 
the vertical pieces uniting the seat and slat 
top. 

(4) The stem of a door-knob, which actuates 
the latch. 

* 4. Something very thin and slender. 


“T am fall'n away to nothing, to a spindle,” 
Beaum. & Fiet.: Woman Pleas’d, iv. 8 


II. Technically : 

1. Build. ; The same as NEwEt (q.v.). 

2. Founding: The pin on which the pattern 
of a mould is formed. 

3. Geom.: A solid generated by revolving a 
portion of a curve about a chord perpendi- 
cular to an axis of the curve. The spindle 
takes its name from the curve which is re- 
volved, as the hyperbolic, the parabolic, the 
elliptic, &c., spindles. 

4, Lathe: The arbor or mandrel. [H«ap- 
STOCK, TAIL-STOCK.] 

5. Mill.: A vertical shaft supporting the 
upper stone or runner of the pair in a flour- 
mill. 

6. Spinning :. 

(1) A skewer or an axis upon which a bobbin 
is placed to wind the yarn as itis spun. As 
in a lathe, the spindles are said to be live or 
dead, according as they do, or do not, rotate. 
A ring-spindle has a travelling ring upon it. 

(2) A pendent piece of wood for twisting 
and winding the fibres drawn from the distaff. 

(3) The pin used in spinning-wheels for 
twisting the thread, and on which the thread, 
when twisted, is wound. 

(4) A measure of length; a spindle of 
eighteen hanks of cotton yarn is 15,120 yards ; 
aspindle of twenty-four heers of linen yarn 
is 14,400 yards. 

7. Shipwright.: The upper main piece of a 
made mast. 

8. Vehicles: The tapering end or arm on the 
end of the axle-tree. The hub of the wheel is 
slipped on the spindle, and is secured there 
by a linch-pin in some cases, and by a nut in 
others. 

9. Weaving: The skewer in a shuttle on 
which a bobbin or cop of yarn or thread is 
impaled. 

10. Zool.: [SPINDLE-SHELL]. 


spindle-lathe, s. [Latus.] 


' spindle-legged, a. Having long, thin 
egs. ] 

spindle-legs, spindle-shanks, «. pi. 
Long, thin legs; hence applied to a long, 
sete person, humorously or contemptu- 
ously. 


“‘The marriage of one of our heiresses with an emi- 
ment courtier gave us spindle-shanks and cramps.” 
‘atler. 


spindle-mould, s. 
Bot. : The genus Fusarium, 


( par Poca a.  Spindle-legged 
q.v.). 

“This spindle-shanked fellow.”"—Addison: Drum- 
mer, i. 1. 


spindle-shanks, s. pl. [SPinpDLE-LEGs.} 


spindle-shaped, a. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having the shape of a 
spindle ; fusiform. 

2. Bot.: Thick, tapering to each end, as the 
root of the long radish, 


spindle-shell, s. 
Zool.: Fusus antiquus. Called also Buckie, 
Roaring Buckie, and Red Whelk. 


spindle-side, s. The female side in de- 
scent. [SPEAR-SIDE.] 

“Tam not sure that he does not think it a conspiracy 
of all those to settle the representation of the martial 
De Caxtons on the spindle-side.”—Lytton: Caxtons, 
pt. xviii., ch. viii. 

spindle-step, s._ The lower bearing of 
anupright spindle. Used in milland spinning 
spindles. 


spindle-stromb, s. 
Zool. : The genus Rostellaria (q.v.). 


spindle-tree, s. 

Botany: 

1. The genus Euonymus (q.v.); specif. 
Euonymus Europeus, so named lecause it fur- 
nishes a hard-grained wood which is used for 
spindles, pins, or skewers. 

2. (Pl.): The order Celastracez (q.v.). 

Spindle-tree oil : 

Chem.: A fatty oil extracted by pressure 
from the seeds of the spindle-tree. It is 
elear, reddish-brown, has a repulsive odour, 
and bitter taste, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
sp. gr. 0°938, and solidities between 12° and 16°, 


spindle-valve, s. <A valve having an 
axia'. guide-stem. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, cilb, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, 0—=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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spindle-whorl, spindle-whirl, s. 

Archol.: A small perforated disk forming 
a rude fly - wheel, 
formerly fixed on 
the spindle to main- 
tain its rotatory 
motion before the 
introduction of the 
spinning-wheel. 
[SNAKE-STONE.] 
They are often met 
with in sepulchral 
chambers, aud the 
oldest are probably 
of Neolithic age. 
The specimen in 
the illustration was found at Holyhead, 


spindle-worm, s. 

Zool.: The caterpillar of an American moth, 
Gortyna zee, which burrows into the stem of 
muize and some other cereals. 


*gpin’-dle, v.i. [SpinpLr, s.] To shoot, 
grow, or extend into a long slender stalk or 
body. (Cowper: Task, v. 11.) 


spind’-ling, s. [Eng. spindl(e); -ing.] The 
Spindle-tree (q.v.). (Tennyson: Amphion, 92.) 


spin-drift, s. [A variant of spoondrift(q.v.).] 

Nuut.: The blinding haze of salt water 

blown from the surface of the sea in a hur- 
ricane. \ 


“ Driving the spindrift like clouds of smoke before 
it.”—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


spine, ». 


SPINDLE-WHORL. 


(O. Fr. espine (Fr. énine), from Lat. 


spina =a thorn, a prickle, the spine; allied. 


to spike (q.v.); Sp. espina; Port. espinha.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. In any of the senses of IT. 
= es A ridge of mountains, especially a central 
ge. 
8. A longitudinal slat of a riddle, 
IL. Technically : 
1. Bot.: An indurated branch or process 


formed of woody fibre and not falling off like* 


@ prickle from the part that bears it. Some- 
times spines are transformed tendrils. Spines 
on the leaves are formed by the lengthening 
of the woody tissue of the veins, in which 
ease they project beyond the margin of the 
leaf, as in the holly, or they arise from a 
contraction of the parenchyma of the leaves, 
as in the barberry, 
“ Roses, their sharp spines being gone.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i, 1. 

2. Comparative Anatomy : 

(1) The vertebral column. [VERTEBRA.] 

“The spine, or back-bone, is a chain of joints of 
seal peeeuceta} construction,”"—Paley - Nat. Theology, 

(2) A slender, sharp or pointed process, as 
the nasal spine, the neural-spine, &c. Called 
also a Spinous process. 

(3) A stout, rigid, and pointed process of 
the integument, formed externally by the 
epidermis, and internally of a portion of the 
cutis. Sometimes used of stout, rigid, and 
pointed processes of the epidermis only. 


3. Mach.: A longitudinal ridge ; a fin. 
spine-bearers, s. pl. 


spine-tails, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The family Dendrocolaptide. They 
owe their popular name to their more or less 
Tigi tail-feathers, Messrs. Sclater and Salvin 
divided the family into five sub-families : Fur- 
nariin, Sclerurine, Synallaxinw (to wich 
the uaime Spine-tails is sometimes confined), 
Philydorine, and Dendrocolaptine. 


[SPINIGERI. ] 


spined,a. (Eng. spin(e) ; -ed.] Having spines; 
spiny : as, a spimed caterpillar, spined cicadas, 
(Swainson & Shuckard: Insects, p. 405.) 


spin’-el (1), s. [Gr. orivos (spinos), omvO%p 
(spinthér) = a spark (King); Lat. spinella ; 
Fr. spinelle; Ger. spinel; Ital. spinella.] 

Mineralogy: 

1. The type species of a group of minerals 
called the Spinel Group, crystallizing in the 
isometric system, and being compounds of 
Nasal aud sesquioxides with the typical 
‘ormula ROR»,O3. ; 

z. A mineral occurring in crystals of octa- 
hedral habit, and very rarely massive. Hard- 
ness, 8'0; sp. gr. 3°5 to 41; lustre, vitreous 
to splendent, sometimes dull; colour, many 
shades of red, also blue, green, yellow, brown, 


and black ; sometimes nearly white, or colour- 
less ; transparent to opaque; fracture, con- 
choidal. Compos.: when pure, alumina, 72°0; 
magnesia, 28'°0= 100, corresponding with the 
formula, MgOAl 03; but the magnesia is 
often partly replaced by other protoxides, and 
the alumina by sesquioxides, giving rise to 
many varieties, Dana thus distinguishes them; 
iy Ruby or magnesia-spinel ; with sp. gr. 8°52 to 3°58 ; 
(a) spinel-ruby, deep red ; (6) balas-ruby, rose-red ; (c) 
rubicelle, yellow or orange-red ; (@) almandine, violet. 
(2) Ceylonite, or iron-inagnesia spinel = pleonaste, 
containing much iron; colour, dark green to black. 
3) Magnesia-lime-spinel ; colour, green. 
4) Chlorospinel; colour grass-green, with the iron 
constituent as sesquioxide, 
(5) Picotite, containing over seven per cent. of oxide 
of chromium, 
Found embedded in crystalline limestone, and 
associated with calcite in various rocks, also 
in the dolomitic agglomerate of Monte Soma, 


spinel-ruby, s. [Bawas-RuBY.] 


spin’-el (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Bleached 
yarn for the manufacture of inkle (q.v.). 


*spine’-léss, a. [Eng. spine; -less.] Desti- 
tute of a spine; hence, limp. [INVERTEBRATE. ] 
“A remarkably stout father, and three spineless 
sons.”"—Dickens : Uncommercial Traveller, iv. 
spin’éll-ane, s. 
(Min.). ] 
Min.: The same as NosirTE (q.v.). 


[Eng. spinel; suff. -ane 


spin’-éll-ine, s. 
(Min.).] 
Min. : The same as SEMELINE (q.V.). 


spin-és-—cent, a. [Lat. spinescens, pr. par. 

of spinesco = to grow thorny ; spina =a thorn. ] 

Bot.: Tending to be spinous; somewhat 
spinous, 


spin’-ét (1), spin’-nét, s. [O. Fr. espinette (Fr. 
épinette) ; from Ital. spinetia, dimin. of spina 
=a thorn. Named from a fancied resem- 
blance of its quill pleetra to spines or thorns. ] 
Music: An , = 
ancient keyed 
instrument 
similar in con- 
struction to, 
but smaller 
in size than, 
the harpsi- 
chord. The strings, which were placed at 
an angle with the keys, were sounded by means 
of leather or quill plectra. 
“ Educated only to work era erOlory ato play on the 
Vv. 


[Eng. spinel; suff. -ine 
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SPINET. 


spinet.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ¢ 
Dumb-spinet : [MAanicHorpD]. 


*spin’-€t (2), s. (Lat. spinetum, from spina 
=a thorn.] A small wood or place overgrown 
with thorns and briars ; a spinney. 


“A Satyr, lodged in a little spinet."—Ben Jonson: 
The Satyr. 


*gpin’-ét-éd, a. [Eng.spinet(1);-ed.] Cleft, 
open, split. (Ascham.) 


spin-if’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. spina =a thorn, 
a spine, and fero=to bear.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing thorns or spines ; thorny. 


spin’-i-form, a. [Lat. spinw=a thorn, a 
spine, and forma =form.] Having the form 
of a spine or thorn. 


+ spLnis’-ér-i, s. pl. [Lat. spina =a spine, 
aud gero = to bear or carry.] 

Entom. : Spine-bearers ; a division of Cater- 
pillars in which they are armed with more or 
less branched spines, shed with every moult, 
but again renewed till the final one, when 
they disappear. Example, the caterpillars of 
Antiopa, Io, and Atalanta. (Newman.) 


spin-ig’-ér-olis, a. [Lat. spina=a thorn, 
a spine, and gero=to carry.] Bearing a spine 
or spines. 


spin’-i-néss, *spin-i-nesse, s. [Eng. 

spiny; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
spiny. ‘ 

“Their cold and bloudlesse spininesse.”—Chapman: 
Iliad, iii, (Comment.), 


spink (1), *spynke, s. [Sw. dial. spink; Gr. 
oncyyos (spinggos) =a finch.] A finch, a chaf- 
- finch. 


“ The spink chaunts sweetest in a hedge of thorns.” 
. Harris. 


spink (2), s. [Dut. pinkster bloem, from: pink- 
- ster = Pentecost, at which the plant blooms.] 
Bot. : Cardamine pratensis. 


spin’-na-kér, s. [Spry, v.] 
Naut.: A jib-headed racing sail carried by 
yachts, set when running before the wind on 
the opposite side to the mainsail. 


“Both hauled up spinnakers as they crossed the 
line.”—Field, Oct, 3, 1885, 


spin’-nér, s. [Eng. spin, v.; -er.] 
1. One who or that which spins ; one skilled 
in spinuing, 
“The spinner is almost always a distinct person 


soe the weaver.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. L, 
ch, i, 


2. A spinning-machine. 
3. A garden-spider. 


“‘ Weaving spiders, come not here: 
Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence |" 
Shkesp,. > Midsummer Night's Dreum, ti, 2% 


4, A spinneret. (q.v.). 


spin-neér-ét,, s. 
-et.] 

Comparative Anatomy : 

1. Any one of the mammille projecting 
from the arachnidium in Spiders. These mam- 
mille are little conical or cylindrical organs, 
four or six innumber, through which the 
secretion of the glands of the arachnidium is 
passed, and moulded into a proper thread 
like shape for the formation of a web or line. 

2. A tubular organ in the labium of cater 
pillars, communicating with two interna) 
glands which furnish the silk from which the 
animal spins its cocoon, 


[Eng. spinner ; dimin, suff. 


spin’ -nér-ule, s. 
suff. -wle.] } 
Compar. Anat.: One of the minute horny 
tubes which compose the spinneret in the 
Araneina. 


[Eng. spinner; dimin. 


spin’-nér-y, s. [Eng. spinner; -y.] A spin- 
ning-mill, 


spin’-ney, spin’-ny, s. [0.-Fr. espinoye 
(Fr. épinaie)=a thorny place, from Lat, 
spinetum.] [Spine (2).] A small wood with 
undergrowth ; a clump of trees ; a small grove 
or shrubbery. 


“The strip of grass land which lies between the spin. 
neys aud the farm.”—Field, April 4, 1884. 


spin’-ning, pr. par. or a. 


spinning-head, s. A form of spinner 
in which the drawing and twisting mechauism 
are united in one head, This was the first 
form of spinning-machine, if we except the 
spinuing-wheel. It was invented by Lewis 
Paul, and patented by him in 1738. 


spinning-house, s. An English house 
of correction, so-called because women of loose 
character had to spin or to beat hemp there as 
a punishment, The House of Correction for 
offenders within the jurisdiction of Cambridge 
is, or was till recently, so-called. 


spinning-jenny, s. The name given by 
dames Hargreaves to the spinning-machine 
invented by him in 1767. The name jenny is 
a corruption of engine, the term gin being a 
common local expression for a machine. It 
consisted of a number of spindles turned by 
a common wheel or cylinder worked by hand. 


spinning-mill, s. A mill or factory 
where spinuing is carried on, 


spinning-roller, s. A wheel in the 
drawing portion of a spinning-machine. 


spinning-wheel, s. A machine for 
spinning wool, cotton, or flax into threads, 
It consists of a large wheel, band, and spindle, 
driven by foot or by hand. The wool is carded 
into rolls, which are twisted, drawn, and 
wound a length at a time, the wheel being 
turned periodically to twist the yarn. It was 
the first great improvement upon spinning by 
a distaff and spindle. 

gq At first spinning was performed by the 
spindle and the distaff. Representations of 
the process are on the Ngyptian tombs. The 
spinning-wheel was invented in Nuremberg 
about 1530, and was introduced into England 
a few years after. In 1767 James Hargreaves 
invented the spinning jenny, and Arkwright 
the spinning frame in 1769; then followed 
the mule jenny, invented by Crompton, in 
1774-9. 


*spin-ny (1), a. [Srivy, a.] 
spin’-ny (2), s. [Spryney.] 
spin’-ose, a. [Srrvous.] 


(Spry, v.] 


Ul, b6y; pout, jéwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
an, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ple, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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spin-6s'-i-ty, s. [Eng. spinos(e) ; -ity.] 
1, Lit, ; The quality or state of being spinous 
or thorny, 
*2. Fig.: Something thorny, harsh, or 
crabbed. 


“ He[Jeremy Taylor] could bear with the harshness 
and roughness of the schools, and was not unseen in 
their subtilties and spinosities..—Wood : <Athene 
Oxon., Vol. ii. 


Bp1-no-s6., pref. (Lat. spinosus.] Spinous. 


spinoso-dentate, a, 
Bot. : Having teeth tipped with spines. 


spinous, a. [Lat. spinosus, from spina=a 
thorn, a spine.] 
1. Lit. & Bot. ; Full of spines; armed with 
epines or thorns ; thorny. 
2. Fig. : Thorny, crabbed, sharp, 


“Nor needeth it any spinous criticisms for ite ex- 
plication.”"—Mede: Works, disc. 4. 


spinous-leaf, s. 
Bot.: A leaf having its margin beset with 
spines, as in thistles, 


spinous-loach, s, 

Ichthy.: Cobitis tenia, an European species of 
the Loach genus. It is about three inches 
long, and Jess valued for food than the Common 
Loach. [Loacu.] 


spinous-process, s. 

Anat.: A sharp projection, as of a vertebra 
or of the sphenoid bone. To the former Owen 
gave the name Neural-spine. 


spinous-shark, s. 
Ichthy. : Echinorhinus spinosus, 


“The Spinous-shark is readily recognized by the 
short, bulky form of its body, short tail, and large 
spinous tubercles. It is evidently a rons shark, 
which probably lives at some depth, and but accident- 
ally comes to the surface. More frequently met with 
in the Mediterranean, it has been found several times 
on the south coast of England and near the Cape of 
Good Hope.”"—Gunther : Study of Fishes, p. 334. 


spinous spider-crab, s. 

Zool. : Maia squinado, common on the south 
and west coasts of England. The carapace is 
convex, spinous, and tuberculated, and grows 
somewhat triangular by the increase in length 
of the rostral portion. 


Spi-nod-zism, s. [See def.] 

Hist. & Philos.: The monistic system of 
Baruch Despinosa (or Benedictus de Spinoza), 
a descendant of Portuguese Jews who had 
sought refuge in Holland from the cruelties 
of the Inquisition. He was born at Amster- 
dam (Nov. 24, 1632), and his father, an honour- 
able but not very wealthy merchant, intended 
im for a theological career. His education 
was superintended by the Talmudist Saul 
Levi Morteira, but unsatisfied doubts kept 
him from the profession of a Jewish teacher, 
and his determined and continued refusal to 
attend the Synagogue gave such offence that 
in 1656 he was solemnly excommunicated. 
Gna terrible formula is printed at length in 

ewes: Hist, Phil. (ed. 1880), ii. 167-71.) For 
a short time Spinoza became an assistant in a 
school kept by a physician named Vanden 
Ende, but he soon resigned this post and 
afterwards maintained himself by the art of 
polishing lenses, which, in accordance with 
the Jewish custom of teaching every boy some 
trade or handicraft, he had learnt in his youth, 
though this source of income was afterwards 
increased by a small annuity settled on him 
by his friend de Vries. After a life of study, 
abstemiousness, and bodily and mental suffer- 
ing, Spinoza died at the Hague (Feb. 21, 
1677), at the age of forty-four. The system of 
Spinoza has been described as Atheism, as 
Pantheism, and as the most rigid Monotheism, 
according as his cardinal teaching—that there 
is only One Substance, God—has been inter- 
preted. By Substance, however, Spinoza 
meant the underlying reality and ever-living 
existence, and he chose for the epigraph of 
his Ethics the words of St. Paul: ‘‘In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being” (Acts 
xvii. 28). God is for him the one principle, 
having Thought and Extension as two eternal 
and infinite attributes constituting its essence, 
of which attributes Mind and Matter are the 
necessary manifestations ; and thus he solves 
the problem of the relation of the Finite to the 
Infinite. Everything is a form of the ever- 

_ living existence, the Substance, God, which 
is, and is not, Nature, with which He is no 
more to be confounded than the fountain with 
the rivulet or eternity with time. God is 


natwra naturans, Nature is natura naturata ; 
the one is the energy, the other is the act. 
In the same way he explains the union of the 
soul with the body. Man is but a mode of 
the Divine Existence ; his mind a spark of the 
Divine Flame, his body a mode of the Infinite 
existence. 
“ Neither in Holland nor in Germany has there been 
a Spinozist, as there haye been Cartesiaus, Kantists, 
and Hegelians, although German philosophy is in 
some sense saturated with Spinozism,”—Lewes: Hist, 
Philos. (ed. 1880), ii, 211. 
Spi’-n6-zist, s. [Srrvozism.] A supporter 
of or believer in the doctrines of Spinoza, 


spin’-stéer, *spynn-stere, s. [A.S. spin- 

nan = to spin; fem. suff, -estre, -ster.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, A woman who spins or whose occupa- 
tion is to spin; a spinner. 

ae spinster's distaff stood unemployed.”—Jdler, 

0, 2. 

4] It was formerly applied also to a male 
spinner, as in Shakesp.: Henry VIII., i. 2. 

*2, A woman of evil life or character; so 
called in England from their being obliged to 
spin in the House of Correction as a punish- 
ment. [SPINNING-HOUSE.] 


‘Many would never be wretched spingters were they 
spinsters in deed, nor come to so public and shameful 
punishments if painfully employed in that vocation.” 
—Ffuller; Worthies of England; Kent, 


3. Any unmarried woman of marriageable 
age. 

II. English Law: The common term for an 
unmarried woman, from a viscount’s daughter 
downward. 

{ It is also used adjectively : as, a spinster 
aunt—i.e., unmarried. 


* gpin-stréss, s. [A double fem. from spin.] 
4A spinster. 

*gpin’-stry, s. [Eng. spinster; -y.] The 
business or occupation of spinning. 

“What new deceucy can then bs added sy your 
spinstry !”—Milton; Reasons of Church Government, 
bk. ii., ch. id. 

* spin’-téxt, s. [Eng. spin, and text.] One 
who spins out sermons ; a prosy preacher, 

“The race of formal spintexts and solemn saygraces 
is nearly extinct."—Anox. Winter Evenings, Even. 9. 

spin’-there, s. [Gr. omvO%p (spinthér) =a 
spark.] 

Min. : The same as SEMELINE (q.V.). 

spin’-ule, s. (Lat. spinula, dimin. from spina 
=a spine, a thorn.) A minute spine. 

“The serrulations being composed of spinules.”— 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Society (1873), p. 287. 

spin-u-lés’-cent, a. [Mod. Lat. spinules- 
cens, from Lat. spinula =a little thorn.] 

Bot.: Having a tendency to produce small 

spines. 
spin’-u-lose, + spin’-u-loiis, a. [Mod. Lat. 
spinulosus, from spinula =a little thorn.] 

Bot.; Covered with small spines. 

spin-u-lo-so-, pref. [SPinuLosE.] Covered 
with sinall spines. 

spinuloso-ciliate, a. 

Bot. : Spinulose with fine spines. 
spiny, *spin-ie, *spin-ny, a. [Eng. 
spin(e) ; ~y.J 
I. Literally: 
1, Full of or furnished with spines ; thorny, 
* 2, Like a spine; hence, slender. 


“Cold spinie grasshopper.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Iliad iii, 


“II. Fig.: Thorny, perplexing, difficult, 


troublesome. 
“*So difficult and spiny an affair.”—Digby : On Bodies, 

spiny-finned fishes, s. pl. 

Ichthy. : The Acanthopterygii (q.v.). 

spiny-lobster, s. 

Zool. : Palinwrus vulgaris. [ROCK-LOBSTER.] 

spiny-rat, s. 

Zool. : The genus Echinomys, small rodents 
from the country east of the Andes and some 
of the West Indian islands. The fur is mixed 


with small spines, whence their scientific and 
popular name. 


* gpin-y, s. [SPINNEY.] 


spi-0, s. [Lat. =a sea nymph in the train of 
Cyrene.] 


Zool.: The typical genus of Spionide (q.v.) 
Body long, slender, tapering, with sixty joints, 
terminating in two short styles; head with 
long cirri and two very long tentacles; eyes 
four; colonr pale, with pink cirri. It oceu- 
pies a very slender tube composed of adventi- 
tious matter, slightly agglutinated, and placed 
on sertularian zoophytes. 


* gpi-On, s. [0O. Fr. espion.] A spy, a scout. 
“Captain of the spions,”— Heywood. 


spi-6n’-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spio, genit. 
spioni(s); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida@.] 
Zool. :; A family of Tubicole (q.v.). 


spir’-a, s. [Lat.] 

Arch.: The base of acolumn. This mem- 
ber did not exist in the Doric order, but is 
always present in the Ionic and Corinthian. 
[See illustration under Bass (1), s.] 


* gpir’-a-ble, a. [Lat. spirabilis, from spiro 
= to breathe.) Capable of being breathed ; 
respirable. 


“The spirable odor. . . ascending from it,”—Nashe > 
Lenten Stuffe. 


spir’-a-cle, * spyr-a-kle, s. [Fr. spiracle, 
from Lat. spiraculwm = an air-hole, from spiro 
=to breathe.] Any small hole, aperture, 
orifice, or vent in animal or vegetable bodies, 
by which air or other fluid is inhaled or 
exhaled. Applied to the breathing tubes of 
insects, the blowholes of cetaceans, &c. 


spi-ree’-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. ompaia (spiraia) 
=the meadow-sweet. (See def.).] 

Bot. :; The typical genus of Spirewide (q.v.). 
Calyx inferior, equally five-cleft, persistent ; 
petals five, roundish ; follicles three to twelve, 
usually distinct, one-celled, two-valved, with 
few seeds. Known species fifty, from the 
temperate and cold parts of the northern 
hemisphere. Spires tomentosa, or Hardhack, an 
United States species, is used as a tonic and 
astringent. The Meadow-sweet of Europe (S. 
ulmaria), has strongly fragrant flowers, from 
which a distilled water is prepared. 


spirzea-oil, s. [SaLicyLot.] 


spi-ree’-i-dee, s. pl. (Lat. spire(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj, suff. -ide@.] 
Bot.: A family of Rosacee. Calyx tube 
herbaceous, fruit a ring of follicles, seeds not 
winged. 


spi-reo’—in, s. [Mod. Lat. spire(a); -in 
(Chem.). } 

Chem. : CgoH39014 (?). A colouring mass ex- 
tracted from the flowers of Spirea Ulmaria 
by ether. It is a yellow crystalline powder, 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether, the solutions being of a deep green 
colour when concentrated, yellow when 
dilute. Its alcoholic solution forms a yellow 
precipitate with baryta-water, crimson with 
lead acetate, dark green with ferrous salts, 
and black with ferric salts. 


spir-al (1), a. [Spire (1), s.] Pointed or 
shaped like a spire. 


spir’-al (2), a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. spiralis, 
from spira=a coil, a twist, a wreath; Sp. espi- 
ral; Ital. spirale.) [Spree (2), s.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Winding about a fixed point or centre, 
and continually receding from it, like a watch- 
spring. ; 

“Some watches have strings and physies, and others 
none; some have the balance loose, and others regu- 
lated by a spival spring, and others by hogs’ bristles.” 
—Locke: Human Understand., bk. iii., ch. vi. 

2. Winding about a cylinder or other round 
body, and at’ the same time rising or advanc- 
ing forward. ; 

“From this a tube, or round body, was formed, by 
which the water, or air, or both, was carried in a spiral 


pee up tothe clouds."—Cook ; Second Voyage, bk. i., 
cb, vl. 


B. As substantive : 


1. Geom. : A curve which may be generated 
by a point moving along a straight line, in 
the same direction, according to any law, 
whilst the straight line revolves uniformly 
about a fixed point, always continuing in the 
same plane. The portion generated during 
one revolution is called a Spire. The movin 
point is the generatrix of the curve, the fixe 
point is the pole of the spiral, and the dis- 
tance from the pole to any position of the 
generatrix is the radius vector of that point. 
The law according to which the generatrix 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw, 
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moves along the revolving line is the law of 
the spiral, and determines the nature of the 
curve. Any position of the revolving line, 
assumed at pleasure, is called the initial line. 
Spirals are known by the names of their in- 
ventors, or by terms derived from the pro- 
perties by which they are characterized : as, 
the spiral of Archimedes, hyperbolic spirals, 
logarithmic spirals, parabolic spirals, &c. 


2. A helix or curve which winds round a 
cylinder like a screw. 


spiral-bit, s. A wood-boring tool, made 
ofa twisted bar of metal, with a hollow axis. 


spiral-gearing, s. [SPIRAL-WHEELS.] 


spiral pipe-oven, s. 

Metall.: An arrangement for heating air 
for the blast furnace, consisting of a long 
spiral of cast-iron pipes, connected with each 
other by cemented socket joints, through 
which the air to be heated circulates. 


spiral-pump, s. A form of the Ar- 
chimedean screw water-elevator, consisting 
of a pipe coiled spirally round an inclined 
axis, 


spiral-screw, s. A screw formed upon 
a conical or conoidal core. 


spiral-spring, s. A coil whose rounds 
have the same diameter, and which is gene- 
rally utilized by compression or extension in 
the line of its axis. 

Spiral-spring coupling: A coupling for a 
pair of shafts meeting at an angle. The ends 
of the spiral connect to the respective shafts 
and make a bent coupling. 


spiral-vessels, s. pl. 

Bot.: Membranous tubes with conical ex- 
tremities, their interior occupied by a fibre 
twisted spirally, and capable of unrolling with 
elasticity. Called also Trachee. They are 
designed for the transmission of air. When 
formed by the convolutions of a single spire 
they are called Simple, when by those of many 
turning in the same direction they are called 
Compound, 


spiral-wheels, s. pl. 

Mach, : A species of gearing which serves 
the same purpose as bevel-wheels, and is 
better adapted for light machinery. ‘Che teeth 
are formed upon the circumferences of cylin- 
ders of the required diameter, at an angle 
with their respective axes, when the direction 
of the motion is to be changed, By this con- 
struction the teeth become in fact small por- 
tions of screws or spirals winding round the 
cylinders. Wheels of this kind are used when 
the two shafts require to pass each other; 
when the shafts are in the same plane bevel- 
wheels are employed. 


* spi-ral-i-ty, s. [Eng. spiral (2); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being spiral. 


spir-al-ly, adv. (Eng. spiral (2); -ly. Ina 
spiral form or direction ; in the manner of a 
screw. 
“The sides are composed of two orders of fibres, 
running circularly or spirally from base to tip.”—Aay : 
On the Creation. 


spir-ant, s. [Lat. spirans, pr. par. of spiro 
= to breathe.] A consonant in the articulation 
of which the breath is not wholly stopped, 
the articulating organs being so modified as 
to allow the sound to be prolonged, a con- 
tinuous consonant, such as h, th, J, v, &e. 


spl-ran-thés, s. 
spire, and av0os (anthos) =a flower. 
from the twisted inflorescence.] 


_ Bot. : Lady’s Tresses; the typical genus of 
Spiranthide. Spike of small flowers in one 
to three spirally-twisted rows; sepals and 
petals similar, the former gibbous at base, 
upper part adnate to the petals, forming a 
tube round the lip; pollen masses four, pow- 
dery; stigma discoid. “Known species forty- 
six, from tropical and temperate countries. 
S. gracilis, the Lady’s Tresses, is a very delicate 
plant, found in old woods in New England. 


spi-ran-—thi-az, s. pl. (Mod; Lat. spir- 
anth(es), and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of Arethuses. 


spi-ran’-thy, spei-rain’-thy, s. (Srir- 
ANTHES.] 


(Gr. ometpa (syeira) =a 
Named 


Bot. : The occasional twisted growth of the |” 


parts of a flower. 


*spi-ra’-tion, s. (Lat. spiratio, from spiratus, 
pa. par. of spiro=to breathe.] The act of 
breathing. 


“To other substances, void of corporeal bulk and 
concretion, the name of spirit is assigned to imply the 
manner of their origea, because God did, by a kind of 
Egan produce them.”—arrow « Sermons, vol. ti., 
ser, xxxiv. 


spire (1), *spir, s. [A.8. spir; cogn. with 
Icel. sptra=a spar, a stilt; Dan. spire=a 
germ, a sprout; Sw. spira=a sceptre, a 
pistil; Ger. spiere = a spar.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A stalk or blade of grass or other plant. 
“ Bot yf that sed that sowen is, in the sloh sterve 
Shall nevere spir springen up, ne spik on strawe 
curne.” Piers Plowman, «. xiii. 180, 
2. A body which shoots up to a point; a 
tapering, conical, or pyramidical body. [II. 1.] 
“‘On the shrine he heaped a spire 
Of burning sweets.” Keats - Endymion, i. 223. 
* 3. The top or uppermost part of anything ; 
the summit. 
“To the spire and wap ot praises vouch’d.” 


akesp.: Coriolanus, i, 9. 
IL. Technically : 


1, Arch, : The tapering portion of a steeple 
rising above the tower ; a steeple ; a structure 
of pyramidical or conical form surmounting 
a church or cathedral. The earliest spires, 
specimens of which still exist in Norman 
architecture, were merely pyramidical or coni- 
cal roofs. The spires in medizval buildings 
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SPIRES. 


a, Tower and Spire, Than Church, near Caen (A.D. 1080). 
6, Turret and Spire, St. Peter’s, Oxford (A.D. 1160, 
ec, Turret and Spire, Rochester Cathedral (4,D, 1160). 
d. Tower and Broach Spire, Almondsbury Church, 
Gloucestershire (A.D, 1250). e. Tower and_ Spire, 
Chichester Cathedral (a.D. 1887). “B Tower and Spire, 
St, Dunstan’s Church, near the Custom House (one 
of Sir Nano Wren’s churches, built about 
A.D. 1680). 


are generally square, octagonal, or circular in 
plan, are sometimes hollow and sometimes 
solid, and are variously ornamented with 
bands or panels. The angles are sometimes 
crocketted, and the spire almost invariably 
terminates in a finial. When a spire rises 
from the exterior of the wall of the tower 
without the intervention of a parapet, it is 
called a Broach (q.v.). 

‘“‘All the spives and towers from Greenwich to 
‘Chelsea made answer.”—Macaulay : Hist. of Eng., ch. 
xxi. 

2. Bot. : (1) Phragmites communis, called also 
Spire-reed ; (2) Phalaris arundinacea ; (8) 
Psamma arenaria. 

3, Mining: The tube carrying the train to 
the charge in the blast-hole. So called from 
spires of grass or rushes used for the purpose. 


spire-light, s. 

Arch. : The window of a spire, 
spire-reed, s. 

Bot. : Phragmites communis, 


*spire-steeple, s. 
Arch. : The portion of a steeple furmed by 
the spire. : 


spire (2), s. [Fr., from Lat. spira=a coil, 
a twist, a wreath, from Gr. ometpa (speira) =a 
coil, a wreath.] 

1, That portion of a spiral which is gene- 
rated during one revolution of the straight 
line revolving about the pole. Every spiral 
consists of an infinite number of spires. A 
winding line like the threads of a screw ; any- 
thing wreathed or twisted ; a curl, a twist, a 


eee that on the gras 
“ His circ! res, on the is 
Floated redundinet = Milton: P. L., ix. 502, 


2, A term applied collectively to the convo- 


svir’-i-fér, s. 


lutions of a spiral shell, which are placed 
above the lowest or body whorl, whatever 
shape it may assume. 


spire-bearer, s. 
Zool.: Any individual of the family Spiri- 
feride (q.v.). 


*spire (1), *spyer, *spyre, vi. & t. 
[Spree (1), s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To shoot; to shoot up in manner of 4 
pyramid. 


** Suddenly a flame 
Spired from the fragrant smoke.” 
Landor : Gebir, bk. if. 


2. To sprout, as grain in malting. 

*B. Trans. : To shoot out, 

“Would [havelspired forth fruit of more perfection.” 
—Spenser; Ruines of Time. (Dedic,) 


* spire (2), v.t. [Lat. spiro.) To breathe. 


spired, a. [Eng. spire (1), s.; -ed.] Havinga 


spire or steeple. 
“Whose steeple’s Gothic pride 
Or pinnacled or spir'd would boldly rise.” 

Mason: English Garden, bk. iii, 
(Sprrirer#.] Any individual 

of the genus Spirifera. 

SPL-rif’-ér-a, s. [Lat. spira=a ooil, and 
Jero = to bear.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Spiriferide, with nu- 
merous species, beginning in the Lower Silu- 
rian and ending in the Permian, or, according 
to Woodward, ranging into the Triassic. Shell 
impunctate, valves articulated by teeth and 


SPIRIFERA HYSTERICA. 


A. Ventral valve. s. Dorsal valve, showing calcareous 
spires for the support of the arms. 


sockets ; hinge-line long and straight, hinge- 
area divided across in each valve by a tri- 
angular fissure (in the ventral valve closed, 
partially or completely, by a pseudo-del- 
tidium, in the dorsal occupied by the cardinal 
process.) Woodward reckons three sub- 
genera: Cyrtia, Suessia, and Spiriferina, 


spir-i-fér-i-des, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. spirifer(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont,: A family of Brachiopoda, ranging 
from the Lower Silurian to the Lias. Animal 
free when adult, or rarely attached by a mus- 
cular peduncle; the shell punctated or non- 
punctated ; arms greatly developed, and en- 
tirely supported upon a thin, shelly, spiral- 
ly-rolled lamella, [Sprrirera.] Woodward 
enumerates four genera, to which Tate adds 
eight others. 


spir-if-ér-1-na, s. [Mod. Lat. spirifer(a) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. sing. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Paleont.: A sub-genus of Spirifera. Known 
species twenty-nine, from the Carboniferous 
to the Lower Oolite. Found in Britain, 
France, &c. 


spir-il-li’-na, s. 
spira = a spire.] 
1. Zool. : The typical genus of Spirillinidea. 
Test coiled into a flat spiral. 
2. Paleont. : Two species from the Permian 
and one from the Upper Chalk. 


spir-il_lin-id’-6-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
spirillina (q.v.).] 
Zool.: A family of Perforate Foraminifera, 
Hi ts a glassy, finely-porous, calcareous 
est. 


spir’-it, *spir-ite, * spir-yt, *spyr-yt, 

s. [O. Fr. esprit (Fr. esprit), from Lat. spirit- 
um, accus, of spiritus = breath, spirit, from 
spiro= to breathe; Sp. espiritu; Port. espi- 
rito; Ital. spirito. Spirit and sprite are 
doublets.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*4. Breath ; the breath of life; hence, life 
itself, vital power, vitality. 

“Now my spirit is going: I can no more,” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, tv. U8, 
*92. A breath of air; air, wind. 
“ All purges have in them a raw 


spirit or wind A 
een is the principal cause of tension in the stomach, 
—acon. 


(Mod, Lat., dimin. from 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


_- -Gian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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spirit—spiritlessly 


enone nya nr Ue? 


3. Immaterial intelligence ; intelligence con- 
eeived of apart from any physical organization 
or material embodiment. 


“ If we seclude space, there will remain in the world 
but matter and mind, or body and spirit."—Watts: 
Logic. 

4, The intelligent, immaterial, and immortal 
art of man; the soul, as distinguished from 

e body. 


“ As the body without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also,”—/umes ii. 26. 


5. A disembodied soul; the soul after it has 
left the body. 


“Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.”— 
Eccles. xii. 7. 

6. A spectre, an apparition, a ghost. 

“They were terrified and supposed that they had 
geen a spirit.”—Luke xxiv. 37. 

7. A supernatural being; a sprite, demon, 
angel, fairy, elf, or the like, 
* Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 


Or th’ unseen genius of the wvod.” 
Milton: It Penseroso, 151, 


8. A person considered with regard to his 
peculiar characteristics of mind vr temper, 
especially a man of life, fire, or enterprise. 

“The choice and master spirits of their age.” 
Shakesp. - Julius Cesar, iii. L 
9, Genius, vigour of mind or intellect. 


“ The noblest spirit or genius cannot deserve enough 
of mankind, to pretend to the esteem of heroic virtue. 
—Temple. 


10. Vivacity, animation, fire, courage ar- 
dour, enthusiasm, vigour, or the like. (Often 
in the plural.) 


“More alert my spirits rise, 
And my heart is free aud light.” 
Cowper : Watching unto God. 


iJ. Temper or disposition of mind, mood, 
humour, mental condition, character, or na- 
ture. (Often in plural, as, to be in good or 
low spirits.) 

“The whole spirit of the assembly had undergone a 
change.”"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

12. Real meaning or intent, as opposed to 
the letter or literal statement. 


“But they began to perceive that it was at direct 
variance with the spirit of the constitution.”—dJ/ac- 
auluy - Hist. Enyg., ch. ii. 

13. That which pervades and tempers the 
whole nature of a thing; the active, vital, or 
essential part of anything; essence, quint- 
essence, actuating principle. 

“Do not kill 


The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness.” 
Shakesp. - Sonnet 56. 


14, Tenuous, volatile, airy, or vapoury. sub- 
stances of active qualities, 


“Ali bodies have spirits and pneumatical varts 
within them.”’—Zacon. 


15. A liquid obtained by distillation, espe- 
cially alcohol, the spirit or spirits of wine, 
from which it was originally distilled. 


“Tn general, they give the name of spirit to any dis- 
tilled volatile liquor.”— Boyle. 


16. (Pl.): Distilled liquors, such as brandy, 
Tum, gin, whisky, &c., containing much 
alcohol, as distinguished from malt liquours 
or wine: as, To take a glass of spirits. 


17. A solution of tin in an acid. (Used in 
dyeing.) 
*18, An aspirate, a breathing, asthe letter h. 


“ Be it letter or spirit, we have a great use forit in 
our tongue.”—Ben Jonson: English Grammar. 


II. Pharm. (Pl.): Solutions in spirit of the 
volatile principles of plants, prepared by ma- 
cerating for a few days the bruised seeds, 
flowers, leaves, &c., in rectified or in proof 
spirit, and distilling ata gentle heat. Many 
of the spirits of pharmacy are prepared by 
simply dissolving the essential oil of the 
plant in spirit of the prescribed strength. 
They are employed medicinally as aromatics 
and stimulants. 


G (1) Animal spirits,: [ANIMAL-SPIRITS]. 

(2) Medicinal spirits: [Spreit, s., II.]. 

(8) Rectified spirit: [RECTIFIED-SPIRIT]. 

(4) The Spirit, the Holy Spirit: The Holy 
Ghost (q.v.). ; 

spirit-circle, s. A spirit-séance (q.v.). 

“The souls of Strauss and Carl Vogt, as well as of 
Augustine and Jerome, are summoned by mediums to 
distant spirit-circles.’—Tylor ; Prim. Quit. (ed. 1873), 
spirit-color, s. A style of calico- 
rinting produced by a mixture of dye-ex- 
racts and solution of tin, commonly called 
spirit by dyers. The colors are brilliant but 
fugitive. 

spirit-duck, s. 

Ornith.: Clangula albeola, from North 


America. Head and neck golden green, a 
patch on the head, one behind the eyes, the 
lower part of the neck, the breast, and belly 
white, the rest dusky white. 


spirit-hand, s. A form of spirit-mani- 
festation in which phosphoresceut hands, said 
to be those of spirits, are visible. 

“We had .. . spirit-hands touching us.”— The 
Medium, Feb. 9, 1872. 

spirit-lamp, s. A lamp burning alcohol. 
Used for many purposes in the arts where 
heat rather than light is required. 


spirit-leaf, spirit-weed, s. 
Bot.: Cryphiacanthus barbadensis; called 
also kuellia tuberosa, 


spirit-level, s. An instrument used for 
determining a line or plane parallel to the 
horizon, and also the relative heights of two 
or more stations. It consists ofa glass tube 
nearly filled with alcohol, preferably coloured. 
The remaining space in the tube is a bubble 
of air, and this occupies a position exactly in 
the middle of the tube when the latter is per- 
fectly horizontal. The tube is mounted on a 
wooden bar, which is laid on a beam or other 
object to be tested; or it is mounted on a 
telescope or theodolite, and forms the means 
of bringing these instruments to a level, the 
slightest deviation from the horizontal posi- 
tion being indicated by the bubble rising 
toward the higher end of the tube. 


Spirit-level quadrant: An instrument fur- 
nished with a spirit-level and used for taking 
altitudes, 


spirit-manifestations, s. pl. A generic 
term for all the mysterious phenomena said to 
take place through the intervention of spirits 
in the presence of mediums. 


“Tam well aware that the problem of the so-called 
spirit-manifestations is one to be discussed on its 
merits, in order to arrive at a distinct opinion how 
far it may be concerned with facts insufficiently ap- 
preciated and explained by science, and how far with 
superstition, delusion, and sheer knavery.”—Tylor : 
Prim, Cult, (ed, 1873), i. 142. 

spirit-merchant, s. One who deals in 

or is licensed to sell spirituous liquors, as 
brandy, rum, whisky, &c. 


spirit -meter, s. An instrument for 
measuring the volume, and registering the 
strength, of spirits passing through a pipe 
leading from a still. 


spirit of turpentine, s. [CamPHENe.] 
spirit of wine, s. 


Chem.: Alcohol of a strength 56 o.p., sp. gr. 
0°838. Used in pharmacy. 


spirit-rapper, s. One who believes, or 
professes to believe, that he can evoke the 
spirits of deceased persons, and hold com- 
munication with them by raps made on a 
table in reply to questions, or by their causing 
a table, &c., to tilt up. 


spirit-rapping, s. A general name given 
to certain so-called spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions, such as rappiug on a table, table- 
turning, and the like. 

“The instructive, though deplorable hypothesis of 
spirit-rapping.”"—G. H. Lewes: Hist, Philos, (ed. 1880), 
i, p. xlvi. 

spirit-room, s. A part of the hold of 

a ship, in which spirits and wines are kept. 


spirit-séance, s. A séamce held for the 
purpose of evoking spiritual manifestations. 

“ Suppose a wild North-American Indian looking on 
at a spirit-séance in London.”—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 
1873), i. 155. 

spirit -stirring, spirit-rousing, a. 
Rousing, exciting, or animating the spirit. 

“ The brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum.” 
Byron: The Curse of Minerva. 
spirit-world, s. The world of disem- 
bodied spirits. 

“Two of the most popular means of communicating 
with the spirit-world, by rapping and writing.”— 
Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), i. 144. ‘ 

spirit-writing, s. 

1. The act of producing writing, profess- 
edly by the intervention of a spirit or spirits, 
by mechanical means, as with a planchette 
(q.v.); through a locked book-slate or on a 
slate held firmly against the under surface of 
a table, or on pieces of blank paper without a 
material instrument. 


“Tt is not everybody who has the faculty of spirit. 
writing, but a powerful medium will write alone. 
Such mediums sometimes consider themselves acted 
on by a power separate from themselves, in fact, pos- 
sessed.”—Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), i. 148, 


2. Writing said to be produced by spirits. 
“The Baron... publishes a mass of fac-similes of 
spirit-writings thus obtained.’—Tylor; Prim, Cult. 
(ed. 1873), i. 149. 
spirit, v.f. (Sprrit, s.] 
*1. To animate or actuate; to excite, tc 
encourage, to rouse, to inspirit. 


** Civil dissensious never fail of introducing and 
spiriting the aubition of private men.”—Swift. 


2. To convey away secretly and rapidly, as 
though by the medium of a spirit ; to kidnap. 


“The ministry had him spirited away, and carried 
abroad, as a dangerous person.”—Arbuthnot & Pope. 


* 3. To breathe, to inspire. 


“God hath ... spirited our souls of one breath.” — 
Adums ; Works, i, 83. 


*spir’-it-al-ly, adv. [Eng. spirit; -ally.] 
By means of the breath; as a spirant, non- 
vocal sound, 


“Conceive one of each pronounced spiritally, the 
other vocally.”"—Holder : Elements of Speech. 


spir’-it-€d, a. [Eng. spirit, s. ; -ed.] 
1, Animated, lively, vivacious ; full of spirit, 
fire, or life. 


‘Tt may be read to great advantage in a version 
egal spirited and literal.”—Scott: Rokeby, iv. 1. 
Note, 


2. Having a spirit of a certain character. 
(Now usually in composition.) 


“Whither the party be poore spirited or proud, wy] 
somwhat appeare by hys delyte in hys own prayse.”— 
Sir T, More; Workes, p. 1,190. 


* 3. Possessed by a spirit. 
“ So talked the spirited sly snake.” 
Milton: P. L., ix, 618. 
spir’-it-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. spirited; -ly.] In 
a spirited manner; with spirit, animation, 
courage, or ardour. 


spir’-it-G€d-néss, s. [Eng. spirited ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being spirited ; 
animation, spirit, life, fire, ardour. 

2. Disposition, temper, or character of mind. 
(Defined by the adjective with which it is 
compounded : as, mean-spiritedness, high- 
spiritedness, &c.) 


* spir’-it-ér, s. [Eng. spirit, v.; -er.] An 
abductor. 


“ Writh’d back to view his spiriter.” 
Cotton: Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 257. 


* gpir’-it-ful, a. (Eng. spirit; -ful().] Full 
of spirits ; lively. 
“The man, so late so spiritfull, 
Fell now quite spiritlesse to earth.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xii, 
* spir’-it-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. spiritful ; -ly.) 
In a spiritful or lively manner ; spiritedly. 


* gpir’-it-ful-néss, s. [Eng. spiritful ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spiritful ; liveli- 
ness, spirit, animation, sprightliness. 

“A cock’s crowing ls a tone that corresponds to 


singing, attesting sg mirth and spiritfulness.”— 
Harvey. 


spir’-it-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Sprrrr, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The working, service, or 
actions of a spirit; hence, work done quickly 
and quietly, as though by a spirit. 

“Twill... do my spiriting gently.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 8. 
spir’-it-ism, s. [Eng. spirit; -ism.] The 
same as SPIRITUALISM, 2. 


spir’-it-ist, s. [Eng. spirit; -ist.] The same 
as SPIRITUALIST, A. 2. (q.Vv.). 


spir -it-léss, * spir-it-lesse, a. [Eng. 
spirit ; -less.] 
1. Destitute of spirit, courage, life, or 
vigour. 
“T cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 
And spiritless, as never to regret 
Sweets tasted here.” Cowper : Tusk, i. 652. 
2. Destitute of spirits; having lost one’s 
spirits ; dull, depressed, dejected. 
“A man so faint, so spiritiess, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 1.1. 
* 3. Having no spirit or breath ; dead, ex- 
tinct. 
ing The spiritless body.”"—Greenhill : Art of Embatm. 
spir’-it-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. spiritless ; -ly.] 
In a spiritless manner; without spirit, life, 
animation, or vigour. 
“ But Bob was neither rudely bold, 


Nor spiritlessty tame.” 
Cowper « Epitaph on a Redbreast. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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gpir’-it-léss-néss, s. [Eng. spiritless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spiritless ; want 
of spirit, life, animation, or vigour; dulness. 
“This is not a loving agreement, arising from one- 


ness of spirit, but a dead stupidity, arguing a total 
spiritlessness.—Leighton: Comment. on 1 Peter, ch. iii. 


* spir-it-ly, a. (Eng. spirit; -ly.] Spirited. 
oes Mounted on a spiritiy jennet,”"—Adams: Works, ii. 


spir-i-to’-so, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: A direction that the movement to 
which it is prefixed is to be performed ina 
spirited manner. 


* gpir’-i-toiis, a. [Eng. spirit ; -ous.] 

1. Having the quality of spirit; refined, 

pure. 
“ More refin'd, more spiritous and pure, 
As nearer to him plac’d or nearer tending.” 
; Milton: P. L., Vv. 475, 

2. Of the nature of spirit ; containing or 
Consisting of spirit. 

3. Ardent, active. 


“The spiritows ayd benign matter most apt for 
generation.”—Smith ; Portrait of Old Age, p. 112. 


spir’-it-otis-néss, s. [Eng. spiritous ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being spiritous ; 
refined state ; fineness and activity of parts. 


“They, notwithstanding the great thinness and 
spiritousness of the liquor, did lift up the upyer 
surface, and for a moment forin a thin film like a 
smal] hemisphere,”— Boyle, 


spir-its, s. pl. [Sririv, s., I. 16.] 


spir-it-u-al, * spir-it-u-all, * spir-it- 
u-el,a. &s. (Fr. spirituel, from Lat. spiri- 
tualis, from spiritus=spirit (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. espiritual ; Ital. spirituale.] 
A. As adjective: \ 
1. Pertaining to or consisting of spirit ; not 
Material ; immaterial, incorporeal. 
“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both wheu we wake and when we sleep.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 677. 
.2. Pertaining to the soul or its affections, 
as influenced by the Holy Spirit; proceeding 
from, or controlled or inspired by the Holy 
Spirit; pure, holy, sacred, divine. 

“T long to see you that I may impart unto you some 
spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established.”— 
Romans i, 2. 

8. Pertaining to the intellect or higher en- 
dowments of the mind; mental, intellectual. 

4, Affecting the spirit; pertaining or relat- 
ing to the moral feelings or states of the soul. 

5. Pertaining or relating to sacred things ; 
not lay ; not temporal; pertaining or relating 
to the church; ecclesiastical: as, the lords 
spiritual and temporal, the spiritual functions 
of the clergy, &c. 

*B, As subst. : A person ofaspiritual nature ; 
one having a spiritual office or character. 

“* We bee the spirituailles, we searche the bottome of 
Goddes commandement."—Sir 7. More, p. 399. 

spiritual-corporations, s. pl. Cor- 
porations where the members are entirely 
spiritual persons, and incorporated as such 
. for the furtherance of religion and perpetua- 
tion of the rights of the church, They are of 
two kinds: Sole, as bishops, certain deans, 
parsons, and vicars; and Aggregate, as deans 
and chapters, prior and convent, abbot and 
monk. 


spiritual-courts, s. pl. 

Law: Courts having jurisdiction in matters 
appertaining or annexed to ecclesiastical 
affairs. 


spiritual-lords, s. pl. The archbishops 
and bishops in the House of Lords. 


spiritual-minded, «a. Having the mind 
set on spiritual things, not on temporal things. 


spiritual-mindedness, s. The quality 
or state of being spiritual-miuded. 


spir-it-u-al-ism, s. (Eng. spiritual ; -ism.] 

*1. The state of being spiritual ; spiritual 
character ; religiosity. 

“ Prudential secularism had superseded the fanati- 
eal spiritualism of the preceding age.” — Fraser. 
Berkeley, p. 117. 

2. Hist. : A system of professed communica- 
tion with the unseen world, chiefly through 
persons called mediums. It is asserted that 
spirits manifest their presence by raps, by 
unfastening knots, by transporting furniture 
and human beings through the air, by the turn- 
ing and tilting of tables, by writing on slates, 
playing on musical instruments, impart- 

i Ee phosphorescence to certain objects, and, 


in some cases, by becoming partly or entirely 
materialized in human form. The first rappings 
are said to have been heard in April, 1848, in 
a house in Acadia, New York, inhabited by 
a Mr. Fox, whose daughters afterwards be- 
came mediuins, and gave public séances in 
virious towns in the United States. About 
1852 American mediums came to London, and 
their claims were more strictly investigated 
than had heen the case in their native country. 
In 1855 Mr. D. D. Home visited England, and 
afterwards the continent of Europe, where he 
is said to have shown his powers before many 
sovereigns, and to have strongly impressed 
Napoleon III. with their supernatural cha- 
racter. Since that time spiritualism has de- 
veloped into a cult, and many persous have 
professed to believe in it, and to derive con- 
solution from its teaclings. Its opponents 
urge that two extremely suspicious circum- 
stances attend so-called spirit-manifestations : 
that they always take place in the dark, and 
that the presence of a determined unbeliever 
is sufficient to prevent them. Moreover, it is 
indisputable that in some cases actual frauds 
have been practised by mediums, and many 
of the manifestations have been imitated by 
professional conjurers. Tylor (Primitive Cul- 
ture, ch. iv.) looks upon spiritualism as a sur- 
vival, and says: 

“Our own time has revived a group of beliefs and 
practices which have their roots dvep in the very 
stratum of early philosojhy where witchcraft makes 
its first appearance. This group of beliefs and prac- 
tices constitutes what is now commonly known as 
spiritualism.” 

The system, however, is not without de- 
feuders ; several newspapers and monthly 
magazines in England and America are de- 
voted to its interests, and it has a voluminous 
and increasing literature. The Spiritual 
Magazine (the oldest Spiritualist journal in 
England) has as its motto: 


“ Spiritualism is based on the cardinal fact of spirit 
communion and influx ; it is the effort to discover all 
truth relating to man’s spiritual nature, capacities, 
relations, duties, welfare, and destiny ; and its ap, li- 
cation to a regenerate life. It recognizes a continuous 
divine inspiration in wan; it aims, through a careful 
reverent study of facts, at a knowledge of the laws 
and principles which govern the occult forees of the 
universe ; of the relations of spirit to matter and cf 
man to God and the spiritual world. It is thus 
catholic and progressive, leading to true religion as at 
one with the highest philosophy.” 


3. Philos. : A wide term embracing all sys- 
tems which are not Materialist; that is, which 
hold that Mind is not a function of, but some- 
thing distinct from Matter [MaTrRiALIsM], or 
which deny the existence of Matter. Thus 
the term covers all systems recognizing the 
existence of Mind and, Matter, as well as those 
which, like the Idealism of Berkeley and the 
Egoism of Ficlite, regard the external world 
as a succession of notions impressed on the 
mind by the Deity, or as the educt of the 
mind itself. 


spir’-it-u-al-ist, s. &a. (Eng. spiritual ; -ist.] 

A, As substuntive: 

* 1. One who professes a regard for spiritual 
things only; one whose employment is 
spiritual, 

2, One who believes in spiritualism; one 
who believes that intercourse may be held 
with the spirits of the departed through the 
agency of a medium; one who holds or pre- 
tends to hold such intercourse ; a spiritist. 

3. A believer in philosophic spiritualism ; 
an idealist. 

* 4, One who looks rather to the spirit than 
to the letter of Scripture ; a spiritualizer. 


“And yet our high-flown enthusiasts generally 
(however calling themselves Christiaus) are such great 
spiritualists, and so much for the inward resurrection, 
as that they quite allegorize away, together with other 

arts of Christianity, the outward resurrection of the 
ody.”—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 795. 


B. As adj.: Of or belonging to any form of 
spiritualism. 
“The following passage from a spiritualist journal.” 
—Tylor: Prim. Cuit. (ed. 1873), ii. 89. 
spir’-it-u-al-ist-ic, a. [(Eng. spiritualist; 
-ic.] Pertaining or relating to spiritualism ; 
produced or pretended to be produced by the 
agency of spirits: as, spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions. 


spir-it-u-al-i-ty, * spir-it-u-al-te, 
* spir-it-u-alty, s. [Eng. spiritual ; -ity.] 
1. The quality or state of being spiritual; 
spiritual character; immateriality; incor- 
poreity. 
“Tf this light be not spiritual, yet it approacheth 
nearest unto spirituality; and if it have any corporal- 


ity, then of all other the most subtle and pure.”— 
Raleigh, 


2. The quality or state of being spiritual- 
minded, or of having the thoughts turned te 
spiritual things ; spiritual-mindedness. 

“* We ure commanded to fast, that we may pray with 


more spirituality, and with repeytance.”—Ap. Taylor : 
vol. i., ser, 4 


3. That which belongs to the church, or to 
@ person as an ecclesiastic, or to religion, 
as distinguished from a temporality. 


“Of common right, the dean and chapter are 
guardians of the spivituatlities, during the vacancy of 
a bishoprick.”—Ayliffe: Purergon. 

* 4, An ecclesiastical body. 


“The prelates... and the rest of the spiritualty.” 
—Fox : Martyrs (ed. 1641), i. 511. 


J Spiritualities of benefices: The tithes of 
land, &e, 


spir-it-u-al-1-za’-tion, s. 
alize) ; -ation.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of spiritualizing. 


*2. Old Chem.: The act or operation of ex- 
tracting spirit from natural bodies. 


spir’-it-u-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. spiritual; ~ize.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, To make spiritual or more spiritual ; to 
refine intellectually or morally; to purify 
from the corrupting influences of the flesh, 
the world, or the grosser senses. 

“Whatever may be the immediate state of our 
souls, our bodies, in soine spivitualized form which we 
understand not, shall be again united to them,.”— 
Gilpin ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 22, 

2. To endow with spirituality or life ; to 

infuse spirit or life into. 

* 3. To convert to a spiritual meaning; to 
deduce a spiritual meaning from: as, To 
spiritualize a text of Scripture. 


* II. Chemistry: 

1. To extract spirit from, as certain natural 
bodies. 

2. To convert into spirit; to impart the 
properties of spirit to. 


[Eng. spiritu- 


* spix’-it-u-al-iz-ér, s. [Eng. spiritualize); 
-er.) Que who spiritualizes. 


“ The Socinians , . . deviated more from these laws 
than the most licentious of the allegorists, or the 
wildest of the spiritualizers.".—Warburton: Divine 
Legation, bk. ix., § 2. 


spir-it-u-al-ly, adv. [Eng. spiritual; -ly.] 
1. Ina spiritual manner ; without corporeal 
grossness ; with purity of spirit or heart. 
“For in the same degree that virgins live more 
spiritually than other persois, in the same degree iz 
© their virginity a more excellent state.”"—Bp. Tuylor: 
Holy Living, p. 71. 
2. Like a spirit or spirits. 
“* Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright.” 
Byron. Siege of Corinth, xi. 
* spir’-it-u-al-néss, s. [Eng. spiritual; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being spiritual; 
spirituality. ; 


* spir’-it-u-al-ty, s. 
ecclesiastical body. 
“ We of the spiritualty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum, 
As never did the clergy at one time.” 
Shakesp. : Henry ¥., 1. % 
* spir-it-u-os-i-ty, s. [Eng. spirituous ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being spirituous ; 
spirituousness, ethereality. 


“We derive... their heat and activity from the 
fire, and their spiritwosity from the air.”—Cudworth : 
Intellectual System, p. 421. 


spi-rit’-u-ous, a. [Fr. spiritueuz.] 

1. Having the nature or character of a 
spirit; ethereal, immaterial, incorporeal, 
spiritual. 

* 2. Lively, active, gay. 


“The mind of man is of that spirituous nature,”"— 
South : Sermons, 


* 3, Cheerful, enlivening, cheering. 

“That it may appear aiery and spirituous, and fit 
for the welcome of chearful guests.”—Aeliquie Wot- 
toniane, p. 42. 

4, Containing spirit; consisting of refined 
spirit; alcoholic, ardent, 

** Spirituous liquors distilled, not for sale, but for 
private use."—Smith: Weulth of Nations, bk. v., ch. ii, 


* spi-rit’-u-otis-néss, s. [Eng. spirituous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being spirituous. 


“The operation was not always, sep Te first, 
so early manifest, as the spirituonsness of the liquor 
made some expect."—Soyle: Works, iii, 279, 


spir’-it-iis, s. [Lat.= breath, spirit.] 
Gram. : A breathing, an aspirate. Applied 


to two marks in Greek grammar. Spiritus 
(lit. =a rough breathing) () placed before 


(Sprrirvaity.) An 


bé6y; pout, jowl; cat, gel, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
,-tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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spirket—spite 


certain words beginning with a vowel to indi- 
cate that they are to be pronounced like 
words beginning in English with an aspirated 
h. Also placed over the letter p, the equiva- 
lent of the English rv; and Spiritus lenis (lit. 
=a smooth breathing) (), denoting the ab- 
sence of any aspirate. 


spir-két, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A large wooden peg. 


“ High on the spirket there it pune 
Bloomfield: The Horkey. 


2. Shipbuild. : A space fore and aft between 
floor-timbers or futtocks of a ship’s frame; 
distance between rungs. 


spir-két-ing, spir’-két’-ting, s. [Srir- 
KET.] 
Shipbuilding : 


1. The strake of inside planking between 
the water-ways, which rest upon the deck- 
beams and the port-sills. 

2. The strake between the upper deck and 
the plank-shear ; the quick-work. 

spir’-ling, s. [SPaR.ine.] 
spir-d-bran’-chis, s. . (Pref. spiro-, and 
Lat. branchia =a gill.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Labyrinthici, allied to 
Anabas (q.v.), from the rivers of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


spir’-ol, s. [Mod. Lat. spir(ea) ; -ol.] [PuE- 
NYLIC-ALCOHOL]. 


Spir-0-10'-bé-ze, s. pl. [Gr. ometpa (speira) 
=a spire, and Aofos (lobos) = a lobe.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Brassicacee, having the 
cotyledons incumbent and spirally twisted. 


spir-om’-é-teér, s. [Lat. spiro=to breathe, 
and Eng. meter.) An instrument for measuring 
the capacity of the chest. It consists of an 
inverted chamber submerged in a water-bath. 
The breath is conducted by a flexible pipe 
and internal tube, so as to collect in the 
chamber, which rises in the water. An index 
is attached to the chamber, and is graduated 
on its face, so as to indicate against the edge 
of the index-case the cubic inches of air 
expired, 


* spir-op'-tér-is, s. [Gr. ometpa (speira)=a 
coil, and mrepdv ( pteron) =a wing.] 
Zool. ; Asupposed genus of parasitic worms, 
now known to be Filaria piscium. 


spir-or-bis, s (Lat. spira = a spire, and 
orbis = an orb, a circle.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Tubicole. Shelly tube 
single, coiled into a flat spiral, one side of 
which is fixed to some solid object ; eggs car- 
ried in a pouch ; larve free, ciliated. They are 
very common on the fronds of seaweed, &c. 

2. Paleont.: From the Silurian onward. 


spir’-6yl, s. (Mod. Lat. spir(wa) ; -oyl.] 
Chem. : C7H;O. Lowig’s name for the sup- 
posed radical of salicylol. 


spir-6yl-ic, a. [Eng. spiroyl; -ic.] Derived 
from oil of spirea, 


spiroylic-acid, s. 


spir-oyl-ous, a. (Eng. spiroyl ; -ous.] De- 
rived from oil of spirza. 


spiroylous-acid, s. 


spirt, v.t. & i. [Spurr, v.] 


A. Trans.: To throw, force out, or eject 

in a jet or stream. 

“Toads are sometimes observed to exclude or spirt 
out a dark and liquid matter behind.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., ch. xiii. 

B. Intransitive: 


1, To gush, or issue out in a stream, as 
liquor from a cask ; to rush out, to spurt out. 


“ Bottling of beer, while new and full of spirits, so 
that it spirteth when the stopple is taken forth, 
se the drink more quick and windy.”—Bacon : 
Nat. Hist. 


* 2. To sprout, to shoot. 


“Tf a man have adesire that both garlicke and 
onions nay be kept long for his provision, their heads 
must be dipped and well plunged in salt water, 
warme: by this meanes indeed last they will longer 
wens spirting.” — P. Holland: Pliny, bk. xix., 
ch. v 


[SaLIoyLIc-acrD.] 


(SaLicyLou.] 


*3. To make a short, rapid, and vigorous 
effort ; to spurt. 
spirt, s. [Sprrt, v.] 
1, A sudden rushing out or ejection of a 


liquid substance, as from a tube, orifice, or 
other confined place ; a spurt. 


*2. A short, rapid, and vigorous effort; a 
spurt. 


spirt’-ing, pr. par. or a. [SPrRT, v.] 


spirting-cucumber, s. [Cucumenr, 
FT (6).] 


* gpir’-tle, v.t. (Eng. spirt; frequent. suff. 
-le.| To spirt in a scattered manner. 


“The terraqueous globe peruloulaely, wa 
by the centrifugal force of that motion, be soon dissi- 
pated and spirt/ed into the circumambient space.”— 
Derham : Physico-Theology, bk. i., ch. v. 


spir’-u-tla, s. [tod. Lat., dimin. from spira 
=a spire (q.v.). 2. 
Zool.: The sole genus of the family Spiru- 
lide (q.v.), with three species from all the 
warmer seas. Shell vertical in the posterior 
part of the body, with the involute spire to- 
wards the ventral side. -The last chamber 
contains the ink-bag, and is not larger in pro- 
portion than the rest; its margin is organi- 
cally connected. Body oblong, with minute 
terminal fins ; mantle supported by a cervical 
and two ventral ridges and grooves, arms with 
six rows of minute cups, tentacles elongated, 
funnel valved. The shells are common, and 
a few specimens are cast on the shores of 
Devon and Cornwall every year by the Gulf 
Stream, but the animal is exceeding} rare. 


spir-t’-li-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spirul(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Cephalopoda; shell na- 
creous, discoidal, whorls separate, chambered, 
with a ventral siphuncle. 


would 


spir-u-li-ros’-tra, s. [Mod. Lat. spirula, 
and Lat. rostrum = a beak.] : 
Paleont.:; A genus of Sepiade, with one 
species, from the Miocene of Turin. Only the 
mucro is known ; chambered internally, 
chambers connected by a ventral siphuncle, 
external spathose layer produced beyond the 
phragmocone into a long pointed beak. Spiru- 
lirostra forms a connecting link between 
Spirula and the fossil Belemnites. 


* spir’-y (1), *spir-ie, a. [Eng. spir(e) (1); -y.] 
1, Long, slender, and pointed, like a stalk 
of grass or corn. 


“ Every herb and every spiry blade.” 
Cowper: Task, Vv. 9. 


2. Having the form of a spire or pyramid ; 
tapering like a spire. 
3. Abounding in spires or steeples. 
“To the wild herd the pasture of the tame, _ 
The cheerful hamlet, spiry town, was given.” 
Thomson: Liberty, iv. 761. 
* gpir’-y (2), a. [Eng. spir(e) (2) ; -y.] Wreathed, 
curled, wavy, meandering, serpentine, 
“ Around our pole the spiry Dragon glidts.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Georgic i, 884. 
spir’-yl, s. [Mod. Lat. spir(wa) ; -yl.] [Saut- 
OYL.] 


spi-ryl-ic, a. (Eng. spiryl; -ieq,) Derived 
from the oil of spirzea. 


spirylic-acid, s. © [SaLicyLic-acrpD.] 


*gpiss, a. [Lat. spissus.] Thick, close, dense. 


“This spiss and dense yet pote this copious yet 
pepeiees treatise of the variety of languages,.”— Brere- 
wood, 


* spiss'-at-éd, a. [Lat. spissatus, pa. par. of 
spisso = to thicken; spissus =thick, dense,] 
Thickened, dense, inspissated. 


“The images, which the spissated juice of the poppy 
preneats to the fancy, was one reason why this drug 
nad a place in the ceremonial of the shows.’—War- 
burton: Divine Legation, bk. ii., § 4. 


* gpiss’-I-tde, s.  [Lat<'spissitudo, from 
spissus = thick.] Thickness, denseness, espe- 
cially of soft substances, thickness belonging 
to substances neither perfectly liquid nor 
perfectly solid. «4 


sé Spissitude, attended with heat, grows inflamma- 
tory.”"—Arbuthnot : Nature of Aliments, ch. vi, 


spit (1), * spite, * spitte, *spyte,s. [A.8. 
spitu, spttu, spite; cogn. with Dut. sptt ; Dan. 
sptd ; Sw. spett ; M. H. Ger. spiz ; Icel. spyta=a 
spit ; spjot =a spear, a lance ; Dan. spyd=a 
spar ; Sw. spjut ; Ger. spiess ; O. H. Ger. spioz.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A long, pointed spike or iron rod on 
which meat is impaled for roasting. 
“Lest that thy wives With spits, and boys with stones, 


” 


In puny battle slay me. 
3 Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 4, 


2. A narrow point of land jutting out inte 
the sea; a long, narrow shoal extending from 
the shore into the sea. 


“ After making a few boards to weather a spit that 
run out from an island on our lee, Captain Clerke 
made the signal for having discovered an harbour."— 
Cook: Third Voyage, bk. i., ch. v. 


3..A spade; hence, the depth of earth 
pierced by a spade at once ; a spadeful. 


““ Where the earth is washed from the quick, face it 
with the first spit of earth dug out of the ditch,”— 
Mortimer; Husbandry. 


II. Technically : 

1. Print. : An obelisk or dagger ; the 
mark (t). 

2. Weaving: A horizontal pin in the cham- 
ber of a weaver’s shuttle, for receiving the 
spool or pirn. 


spit-full, spit- % 
(ean ‘madeline 


spit-sticker, s. 


Engr.: A graver or sculper with convex 
faces. 


spit (2), s. [Srrr (2), v.] 
1. That which is spat or ejected from the 
mouth ; saliva, spittle. 
2. The spawn or eggs of certain insects: as, 
euckoo-spit. 


spit (1), * speet, * spyte, v.t. & i. [Icel. 
spita; Dut. speten = to spit; spitten = to dig.] 
[Serr (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To thrust a spit through ; to put upona 
spit: 
w “‘ Weigh sunbeams, carve a fly, or spit a flea,” 
Cowper: Charity, 354, 
2. To thrust through ; to pierce. 
“Infants spitted upon pikes.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., til. & 
3. To spade, to dig. 


(Prov.) 
* 4, To plant, to set. 


“Saffron spitted... or set againe under mould.”— 
P. Holland: Camden, p. 453. 


* B. Inirans.: To roast anything upon a 
spit ; to attend to or use a spit. 


spit (2), * spet, *spette, *spit-ten (pa. t. 
spat, * spette, pa. par. spat, * spitte), v.t. & i. 
[A.8. spittan, spéian (pa. t. spétte); cogn. 
with Icel. spyta; Dan. spytte; Sw. spotia; 
Ger. spiitzen, spuchen.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To eject from the mouth ; to thrust out, 
as saliva or other matter, from the mouth, 


“ He still spitting blood,” 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad xv. 


2. To eject or throw out with violence ; to 
belch; as, A cannon spits out fire. 

B. [ntransitive: 

1. To eject or throw out saliva from the 
mouth. 


“When he had thus spoken, he spat upon the 
ground.”—John ix. 6. 


2. To mizzle, to drizzle; to rain slightly. 


“It had been spitting with rain for the last half- 
hour.”—Dickens : Sketches ; Steamboat Excursion. 


{ To spit on, or wpon; To treat with the 
greatest contempt, 


* spit-al, * spit’-tle, * spit-el, s. [O. Fr. 
ospital = an hospital.] A hospital, a lazar- 
house. ‘ 

“ News have I that my Nell is dead i’ the spital.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. % 
* spital-house, s. A hospital, 


* spital-sermon, s. A sermon preached 
on behalf of a spittle or hospital. 


spit’-box; s. [Eng. spit (2), s., and bor.] A 
spiétoon (q.v.). 


spite '-cock, v.t. [Htym. doubtful; ef. 
spaicheock.] To split, as an eel, lengthwise, 

and broil it. 

* No man lards salt pork with orange peel, 
Or garnishes his lamb with spitehcockt eel.” 
King: Art of Cookery. 

spitch’-cdck, s. [Srircucock, v.] An eel 

split and broiled. 


spite, * spyt, * spight, s. [A contract. of. 
despite (q.v. i} 
1. A disposition to thwart the wishes of 
another ; a desire to annoy, vex, or disappoint 
another ; ill-will, malice, malevolence, malig- 


A spadeful. 


nity. 
“Now was the time to wreak the accumulated spite 
of years.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 0c =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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* 2, Hurt, harm, injury. 
“But spyt more.” Gawayn & the Grene Knight, 1,444. 
8. That which is done to thwart, annoy, 
vex, or disappoint another; any manifesta- 
tion of ill-will, malice, or malevolence; a 
spiteful action. 


“T'll find Demetrius, and revenge this spite.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


*4, Chagrin, disappointment, mortification, 
vexation. 


“ The time is out of joint—O cursed poses 
That ever [ was born to set it right !” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 5. 


{| In spite of, Spite of: In defiance of; in 
opposition to all efforts of; hence, notwith- 
standing. 

“ Flourishes his blade in spite of me.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, 1. 1, 
spite, v.t. (Sprre, s.] 
1. To thwart maliciously or spitefully ; to 

disappoint, vex, or annoy with malice or ill- 

wi 


“T'll sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To spite a raven’s heart within a dove.” 
kesp.: Twel/th Night, v. 
2. To fill with spite or vexation ; to annoy, 
to offend, to mortify. 

“ Darius, spited at the magi, endeavoured to abolish 
not only their learning, but thei language.”—7emple. 

* 3. To be angry, annoyec , or vexed at. 

“The Danes . . . spited places of religion.”—Fuller. 


spite’-ful, * spight’-fiil (gi silent), a. [Eng. 
spite; -ful(l).| Filled with spite; disposed 
to spite, thwart, vex, or annoy others; having 
a inalicious or malignant disposition ; bearing 
ill-will or malice; malicious, malignant. 


“But the spiteful agitator found no support.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


spite’-ful-ly, * spight’-ful-ly (gi silent), 
adv. [Eng. spitesul ; -ly.] In a spiteful man- 
ner; with spite or malice; maliciously, malig- 
nantly. 


“ The farmers spitefully combined, 
Force him to take his tithes in kind.” 


Swift : Horace, bk. iL 
spite’-fuil-néss, s. (Eng. spiteful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spiteful; a dis- 
position to spite, vex, or annoy others ; malice, 
ill-will. 


“Tt looks more like spitefulness and ill-nature than 
a diligent search after truth.”—eil against Burnet. 


spit’-fire, s. (Eng. spit (2), v., and fire.] One 
who is very violent or passionate ; a fiery or 
hot-tempered person. 


*spit-ous, a. [A contract. of despitous (q.v.). ] 
Spiteful, angry, malicious, malignant. 


“That arrow was with fellonie 
Envenimed, and with spitous blame.” 


Romaunt of the Rose, 979. 
*gpit-ous-ly, adv. [A contract. of despit- 
ously (q.v.).| Angrily, spitefully. _ 
“Shook him hard and cried spitouszy.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,471. 


spit’-téd, a. [Eng. spit (1), s. ; -ed.] 
1, Put upon a spit ; pierced. 
* 2. Shot out into length. 


“Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more 
entiee may be brought again to be more branched.”— 
‘acon: Nat. Hist., § 757. 


spit’-ten, pa. par. [Spir (2), v.] 


spit’-tér (1), s. [Eng. spit (1), v. ; -er.J 
1. One who puts meat, &c., on a spit. 


*2. A young deer, whose horns begin to 
shoot or become sharp; a brocket or pricket. 


spit’-tér (2), s. (Eng. spit (2), v.; -er.] One 
who spits ; one who ejects saliva, &c., from 
his mouth. 


spitting, pr. par. [Spit (1), v.] 
{| Spitting of blood : [H #moprysis]. 


spit’-tle (1), s. [Eng. spit (1), s.; dimin. suff. 
-le.] A little spit or spade. 


spittle (2), *spet-tle, *spat-tle, * spat- 
yll, *spot-il, s. [A.S. spatl ; Low Ger. 
spittel, spedel.) [Spir (2), v.] Saliva; the 

thick, moist matter secreted by the salivary 

glands ; saliva ejected from the mouth. 


“ Tn lustrall spittle her long finger dips.” 
Beaumont ; Persius, sat. ii. 


{ Spittle of the stars : 

Bot.: Nostoc commune. 
*spit-tle (3), *spit’-tell, s. 

spittle-man, s. A gaol-bird. 


it’-tle, v.t. [SpirTie (1), s.] To dig or stir 
apis with a spittle or little spade. (Prov.) 


[SpPrrau.] 


*spit’-tly, a. (Eng. spittl(e) (2), 8.3 -y.) Like 
Ase resembling spittle, full of spittle, 
slimy. 


spit-todn’,s. [Spit (2), v.) A boxor earthen- 
ware vessel to receive discharges of saliva. 


“A large gentleman with his hat on, who amused 
himself by spitting alternately into the spittoon on 
the right hand of the stove and the spittoon on the 
left.”—Dickens : Martin Chuazlewit, ch. xvi. 


*spit-vén-om, s. (Eng. spit (2), v., and 
venom.] Poison ejected from the mouth. 


“The spitvenom of their poisoned hearts breaketh 
out to the annoyance of others,"—Hooker. 


spitz, s. ([Ger., for spitzig = pointed, sharp, 
with reference to the pointed muzzle of the 
animal.] 
Zool. : A variety of Canis familiaris ; called 
ae Si Spitz-dog and the Pomeranian-dog 
q.v.). 


spitz-dog, s, 


spiz-a-é’-tis, s. [Gr. omi¢a(spiza) =a small 
piping bird, and aerés (aetos) = an eagle.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Aquiline, with ten 
species, from Central and South America, 
Africa, India, and Ceylon to Celebes and 
New Guinea, Formosa, and Japan. Beak con- 
vex above, nostrils elliptical; tarsi elevated, 
rather slender; acrotarsia scutellated; toes 
rather short, claws acute. It corresponds 
with the Morphnus of Cuvier. 


splach’-né-i, splach-na’- ¢é- 2%, s. pl. 
{Mod. Lat. splachn(wm); Lat. masc. pl. adj. 
suff. -ei, or fem. -acew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of acrocarpous operculated 
mosses growing in tufts, especially upon dung. 
Stem loosely leaved ; peristome, if present, of 
lanceolate rufescent, rather fleshy teeth; 
capsule straight, on an apophysis; spores 
radiating in lines from the columella. 


{Srrrz.] 


splach’-niim, s. [Gr. cmAdyxvov (splangchnon) 
=the inward parts.] 

Bot.: Gland-moss; the typical genus of 
Splachnei (q.v.). Fruit-stalk terminal ; 
calyptra conical, entire or slit; peristome of 
sixteen teeth, columella generally emerging, 
capitate; apophysis large, often umbrella- 
shaped. Splachnum ampullaceum is common 
on rotten cow-dung. 


* splaie, v.t. [A contr. of display (q.v.).) To 
display, to unfold, to expand, to extend. 


splanchnic, a. [Gr. orAdyyvov(splangchnon) 
=a bowel.] Pertaining or belonging to the 
bowels: as, the splanchnic nerves. 


splanch-no., pref. [SPLANCHNIC.] 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the entrails» 


splanch-nog-ra-phy, s. [Pref. splanchno-, 
and Gr. ypadn (graphé)=a writing.} An 
anatomical description of the viscera. 


os 


splanch-nol-0-sy, s. ([Pref. splanchno-, 
and Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word, a discourse.] 
1. The doctrine of the viscera; a treatise 
or description of the viscera. 
2. The doctrine of diseases of the internal 
parts of the body. 


splanch-no-plet-ral, a. [Eng. splanchno- 
pleur(e); -al.] Of or belonging to the splanch- 
nopleure (q.V.). 


splanch’-nd-pletre, s. [Pref. splanchno-, 
and Gr. mAevpa (plewra) = a rib.] 

Embryology, &c.: A term applied to the 
lower lamina of the mesoblast, forming the 
walls of the intestines; the outer, or upper 
lamina, which is called the somatopleure, 
forms the walls of the body. ‘hese words 
are used in analogous senses in Comparative 
Anatomy. 


“In the Rotifera a spacious perivisceral cavity 
separates the mesoderm into two layers, the splanch- 
nopleure, which forms the enderon of the alimentary 
canal, and the somatopleure, which constitutes the 
enderon of the integument.”—Hualey : Anat, Invert. 
Anim., p. 57. 


splanch-no-skél'-é-t6n, s. [Pref. 
splanchno-, and Eng. skeleton. ] 


Compar. Anat.: The bones connected with 
the sense organs and viscera ; e.g. the bone of 
the heart in the bullock. 


splanch-not'-o-my, s. (Pref. splanchno-, 
=a bowel, and Gr. rouy (tome) =a cutting.) 
Anat. : The dissection of the viscera, 


splash (1), v.t.&7%. [The same word as plash 

(q.v.); Sw. plaska = to splash ; Dan. pludske.} 
A, Transitive : 

1. To spatter with water, or water and 

mud ; to dash a liquid, especially muddy or 
dirty water, over. 


“ Now we go on foot, and are splashed by his coach 
and six."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


2. To dash or spatter ; tothrow aboutin drops. 


“Dash'd and splash'd the filthy grains about.” 
Lloyd: Epistle to Lord Churchill. 
B. Intrans. : To strike and dash water or 
other liquid about; to be dashed about in 
drops. 
“ He stumbled twice, the foam splash’d high.” 
Scott Lady of the Lake, iii. 19. 
splash (2), v.t. [Puase (2), v.) To plash or 
pleach. 


“A high splashed fence on a bank, reminding one 
more of Dorsetshire than Wilts.”"—Field, Jan. 23, 1886, 


splash, s. [SpPLasuH (1), v.] 

1. Water, or water and mud, splashed about, 
thrown on anything or thrown from: a puddle 
or the like. 

2. A noise, as from water or mud, splashed 
or thrown about. 

3. A spot of dirt or other discolouring or 
disfiguring matter ; a blot, a daub. 

4, An attempt, a try, a dash, a struggle, as 
of one struggling in water. (Slang.) 

5. A complexion powder used by ladies to 
whiten their necks and faces, generally the 
finest rice flour. 

4 To make a splash: To make a show or 
display. (Cot, v., C. 11.] 

splash-board, splash-wing, s. The 
leather or wooden board in front of the driver 
of a carriage to prevent him, or those who sit 
with him, from being splashed with mud. 


splash-wing, s. [SPLASH-BOARD.] 


splash’-ér, s. [Eng. splash (1), v.; -er.] 

1. Ord, Lang.: One who or that which 
splashes. 

2. Locomotive (Pl.): Guard-plates placed 
over the wheels of locomotives to prevent any 
person coming in contact with them, and also 
to protect the machinery from wet and dirt 
projected by the wheels when running. 

3. Vehicles : 

(1) A guard over a wheel, to keep dirt from 
reaching the occupants of the carriage. 

(2) A guard near the door, to keep the dress 
from rubbing against the wheel in entering or 
alighting. 

4. Uphols.: A screen hung behind a wash- 
stand to protect the walls from water. 


splash’-y, a. [Eng. splash, s.; -y.] Full of 
dirty water; wet and muddy ; slushy. 
“ A watery, splashy place.”"—Defoe: Tour thro’ Great 
Britain, ii. 34, 
splat’-tér, v.i. &¢. (Prob. for spatter (q.v.); 
ef. sputter and splutter.] 
A. Intrans, : To make a noise as in splash 
ing in water. 
B. Trans. : To splash or scatter about. 
“* Dull prose-folk Latin splatter.” 
Burns» To Willium Simpson. (Post.). 
splatter-dash, s. 
1. An uproar, a bustle. 
2. (Pl.): Spatterdashes. 


splatter-faced, a. Broad or flat-faced. 


splay (1), * splaye, v.t. [A contract. of 
display (q.v.). 
*T. Ordinary Language : 
1, To display, to expand, to unfold, te 
spread, 


“To splay out hir leves in brede.” 
Lydgate: Complaint of Black Knight, 


2. To carve ; to cut up. 
“ Splaye that breme.” Babees Boke, p. 265. 
3. To dislocate or break a horse’s shoulder- 
bone, 
II. Arch. : To slope ; to form with an oblique 
angle, as the joints or sides of a window. 
(SpLay, s.] 


* spla: 2), *splaie, v.t. [Prob. for spay 
fae Oe A i to seni 


“Sowes also are spluied as well as camels, but two 
daies before, they be kept from meat,”"—P. Holland : 
Plinie, bk. viii., ch. li. 


splay (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) After two 


boil, béy; put, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin.. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble. -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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pieces of cloth have been run up in a seam, to 
sew down the edges somewhat in the form of 
ahem. (Scotch.) 


splay, s. &a. [Spray (1), v.] 

A. As substantive : 

Arch. : The inward or outward expansion 
of an opening; the difference between its 
greatest and least cross-sections. 

B. As adj.: Spreading out; turned out- 
wards ; wide: as, a splay foot, &e. 


splay-foot, splay-footed, a. Having 
the feet turned outwards ; having flat feet. 


“The doublers of a hare, or in a morning 
Salutes from a splay-footed witch.” 
Ford: Broken Heart, v. 1, 


splay-mouth, s. A wide mouth ; a mouth 
stretched wide on purpose ; a grimace. 
“ Hadst thou but, Janus like, a face behind, 
To see the people when splay-mouths they make.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. i, 
splay-mouthed, a. Having a wide or 
splay mouth. 


splay -ér, s. [Eng. splay; -er.] 

Tile-making : A segment of a cylinder on 
which a moulded tile is pressed to give it a 
curved shape, for a pantile, ridge or hip tile, 
gutter or drain tile. 


spleen, *splen, s. [Lat. splen, from Gr. 
onAnv (splén) = the spleen; Sansec. plihan, 
plihan.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anger ; latent spite or ill-will; malice ; 
ill-humour. 

T BAve:no 2 re 1 Been ear Ok 

* (2) A fit of passion or anger. 

“ Hair-brain’d Hotspur, governed by a spleen.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., v. 2 

* (8) Heat, fire, impetuosity, ardour, eager- 
ness. 

“ & brook, where Adon used to cool his spleen.” 
Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 76. 

*(4) A caprice, a whim; a disposition act- 
ing by fits and starts. 

“ A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways.” 

Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 907. 

* (5) A sudden motion or impulse. 

“ Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That in a spleen unfolds both heav’n and earth.” 
Shakesp. - Midsummer Night's Dream, i, 1. 

* (6) A fit of laughter; immoderate merri- 

ment. 
“ Abate their over-merry spleen.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew (Ind. i.) 
(7) Melancholy, hypochondria, low spirits. 
“We have long been characterized as a nation of 
spleen, and our rivals on the Continent as a land of 
levity.”"—Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. vii. 

II, Anat.: A soft, highly vascular, and 
easily distensible organ, situated in the left 
hypochondrium, between the cardiac end of 
the stomach and the diaphragm. Its length 
is about five inches, its breadth about three, 
its weight about six ounces. After a meal it 
increases in size for a time, reaching its 
maximum about five hours after feod has 
been taken. In fever and ague it is enlarged, 
and in prolonged ague itis permanently hyper- 
trophied. Its use is unknown. It occurs 
only in the Vertebrates, and can be removed 
without any obvious changes taking place in 
the animal economy. There are also acces- 
sory or supplementary spleens. They are 
small, detached, rounded nodules. 


spleen-gangrene, s. [QUARTER-EVIL.] 


*spleen, v.t. (SPLEEN, s.] 
1. To deprive of the spleen. 
“ Animals spleened grow salacious.”—Arbuthnot, - 
2. To dislike. 


“Sir T. Wentworth spleened the bishop.”"—Hacket: 
Life of Williams, ii. 83, 


3. To annoy. 
“The author... is manifestly spleened."—North: 
Examen, p. 326. 
ee spleén’-i-tive, a. [Srien- 
ITIVE. 


spleé-nét-ic, a. [SPLENETIC.] 


* spleén’- fil, * spleene- ful, a. (Eng. 
spleen; -ful().] Full of or displaying spleen ; 
angry, peevish, hot, eager, impetuous, 

“ And let my spZeenful sons this trull deflower.” 
Shakesp, : Titus Andronicus, ii. 8. 

* gpleen’-ful-ly, adv. (BEng. spleenful; -ly.] 

In a spleenful manner. 


* spleén’-ish, a. [Eng. spleen; -ish.] Affected 
with spleen; spleenful, spleeny. 
“When spleenish morsels cram the gaping maw, 
Withouten diets care or trencher law.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 4, 
*gpleén-Ish-ly, adv. [Eng. spleenish ; -ly.) 
Ina spleenish manner ; spleenfully, 


*spleén’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. spleenish ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being spleenish ; 
spleen, 


* spleén’-léss, * spleene-lesse, a. [Eng. 
spleen ; -less.] Having no spleen ; hence, kind, 
favourable, gentle, mild. 

“A spleenelesse wind, so stretcht 
Her wings to waft vs, and so vrg'd our keele.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Odyssey xi. 
spleén’-wort, s. (Eng. spleen, and wort. 
The species to which the name was first ap- 
plied was supposed to be good for the spleen 
because its lobular leaves resembled that 
organ in shape.] 
Bot.: Aspleniwm Ceterach and the genus 
Asplenium. 


*spleen-y, a. [Eng. spleen ; -y.] 
1, Full of or characterized by spleen; angry, 
peevish, fretful, ill-tempered. 
2. Hager, headstrong, impetuous. 
. “T know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran, and not whulesome to 
Our cause.” Shakesp. : Henry V111,, iil. 2. 
3. Melancholy ; affected with nervous com- 
plaints. 


spleg-ét, s. (Prob. for pledget (q.v.).] A 
wet cloth for washing a sore. 


splé-nal-gi-a, splé-nal-gy, s. [Gr. 
ondyv (splén) =the spleen, and adyos (algos) 
= pain.) Pain in the spleen or its region, 


*splen’-dén-¢y, s. (Eng. splenden(t); -cy.] 
Splendour. 
“Tn sun-bright splendency.” 
Machin: Dumb Knight, 1. 
splén’- dent, *splén’-dant, a. [Lat. 
splendens, pr. par. of sylendeo = to shine.) 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
1. Shining, resplendent, brilliant, beaming 
with light; glittering. 
“ And in his left hand had a splendant shield.” 
Fairefax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, viii. 84, 
2. Very conspicuous ; illustrious, 


“ Divers great and splendent fortunes of his time.”— 
Reliquiw Wottoniana, p. 66. 


II, Technically: 
1. Bot.: Glittering (q.v.). 


2. Min.: Applied to minerals to indicate 
their degree of lustre. 


splén’-did, a. (Lat. splendidus, from splendeo 
= to shine; Fr. splendide; Ital. splendido; 
Sp. esplendido.] 
1. Magnificent, gorgeous, showy, dazzling, 
sumptuous, 
“Had shone in the splendid circle of Versailles."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Fng., ch. xiv. 
2. Illustrious, grand, heroic, brilliant, glori- 
ous: as, a splendid victory. 


*splén-did’-i-ots, o (Eng. splendid; 
-ious.) Splendid, magnificent. 
“When he returned from that sovereign place, 
His brows encircled with sp/endidious rays.” 
Drayton: Moses, sii, 
splén’-did-ly, adv. [Eng. splendid; -ly.) In 
a splendid manner; magnificently, sumptu- 
ously, gorgeously, grandly, brilliantly. 


“The ambassador was splendid7y entertained by the 
Duke of Orleans at St, Clond, and by the Dauphin at 
Meudon.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xxiii. 


splén’-did-néss, s. [Eng. splendid; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being splendid ; splen- 
dour, magnificence, gorgeousness, brilliancy. 


“Their liveries, whose ribet 3 evinces not the 
footman’s deserts, but his lord's splendidness, and in 
men's esteem entities the lacquey to nothing but a 

, good master.”—Boyle: Works, vi. 18. 


* splén’-did-oiis, a. [Eng. splendid; -ous.] 
Splendid. : 

“By their splendidous liberalities."—Ben Jonson: 
Fox, ii. 1. 

* splén-dif’-ér-ois, a. (Lat. splendidus = 
splendid, and fero = to bring.] Splendid, 
splendour-bearing. : 

“O.,.. daye most splendiferous,.” 
Bale: Interlude of Johan Baptist (1588). 
splén’-dor, splén’-dour s. [Fr. splendeur, 
from Lat. splendorem, accus. of splenior, from 
splendeo = to shine; Sp. & Port. esplendore ; 
Ital. splendore.] 


L Ordinary Language : 
*1, Great brightness or brilliancy ; brilliant 
lustre. 
' “We may admire 
The blaze and splendour, but not handle fire.” 
Ben Jonson; Lady Anne Pawlet. 


2. Magnificence; great 
show of richness and ele- 
gance ; pomp, parade, 


“But though there was little 
splendour there was much dis- 
soluteness.”"—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xv. 


3. Brilliance, glory, 
grandeur, renown: as, the 
splendor of a victory. 

II, Her.: A term ap- 
plied to the sun when re- 
presented with a human face, and environed 
with rays. 


*splén-—drotis, *splén’-dor-ois, a. 
[uing. splendor; -ouws.] Marked or characterized 
by splendor; splendid. 


“ Before him in splend’rous arms he rode.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt, 


splé-nét’-ic, * splén’-ét-ic, * splé-uét- 

ick, * spleé-nét’-ic, a. & s. 

A. As adjective: 

1. Affected with or characterized by spleen; 
peevish, ill-tempered, frettul, moruse. 

2. Of or pertaining to the spleen; as, sple- 
netic fever, splenetic remedies, &c. 

B. As substantive : 

*1, A person affected with spleen. 


2. Med.: A medicine specially usefulin dis- 
ease of the spleen. 


BUN IN SPLENDOUR, 


4] For the difference between splenetic and 
gloomy, see GLoomy. 


* splé-nét’-ic-al, a. 
Splenetic. 


splé-nét'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. splenetical ; 
-ly.} In a splenetic, peevish, fretful, or 
morose manner ; peevishly, fretfully. 


* splén’-6é-tive, a. [SpLENITIVE.] 


splen’-ic, * splen’-ick, * splén’-ic-al, a. 
[BPr. splénique, from Lat. splevicus, from splen 
=the spleen (q.v.).] Belonging or pertain- 
ing to the spleen, 

“The splenick vein has ‘divers cells opening into it 
near its extremities in humane bodies."—Aay: Crea- 
tion, pt. ii. 

splenic-apoplexy, s. 
Animal Pathol. : A form of braxy (q.v.) 


splenic-fever, s. 
Animal Pathology: 


1. A contagious and malignant disease of 
the blood, most common in cattle, but com- 
municable to all domestic animals and even 
to man [PusruLE, 2]. Known also as Ane 
thrax, Black-quarter, Black-leg, Black-tongue, 
Bloody Murrain, and Quarter-ill. 

2. A disease affecting herds of cattle in 
the low swampy lands of Southern Texas. It 
closely resembles the Rinderpcst (q.v.), and is 
sometimes called the Spanish-fever. 


“ The spleen is uniformly enlarged, the weight Sunk 
ing frum two to ten pounds, It is of a purpli 
colour, and on cutting it the pulp oozes out, it being 
soft like current jelly. From this condition of the 
spleen, which was found in nearly 5,000 cases, Prof, 

‘ungee calls the disease the splenic-fever.”—Tellor + 
Diseases of Live Stock, p. 283, 
8. A form of hog-cholera; known also as 

Anthrax, Charbon in swine, Malignant An- 

thrax, and White Bristle. 


spléen’-ish, a. [SpLieenisu.] 


splé-ni’-tis, s. [Fr. splénitis; Gr. omajv 
(splén) = the spleen; sutf. -itis, denoting in- 
flammation. Cf. Gr. orAnvires (splénitis) = of 
the spleen.] 


Pathol. : Inflammation of the spleen. 


* splén’-i-tive, * splen-i-tive, a. [Eng. 
splecn ; -itive.] Splenetic, passionate, irritable, 
hot, impetuous. 

“Tam not splenitive and rash.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, v. 1. 

splen’-i-ts, s. (Gr. orAnviov (splénion) = a 

andage. $o named because, like u bandage, 
it binds down the parts lying under it.] 


Anat.: A muscle dividing above into two 
the splenius colli, attached to the cerviea 
vertebrae, and splenius capitis, attached to the 
skull. It bends the neck backwards. 


(Eng. splenetic; -al.J 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, cre, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


splenization—split 
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eplén-i-za'-tion, s. (Gr. orAnvigomar (splén- 
izomat) = to be splenetic ; Eng. suff. -ation.] 
Pathol.: A state of the lung, produced by 
inflammation, in which its tissue resembles 
that of the spleen. (Dunglison.) 


splén’-6-céle, s. (Gr. omAjv (splén) = the 
spleen, and «Ay (kéle) =a tumour.) A hernia 
of the spleen. 


splé-nog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. omdjv (splén) = 
the spleen, and ypady (graphé) = a description.] 
An anatomical description of the spleen. 


splén’-0id, a. [Gr. o7Ajjv (splén) = the spleen, 
aud eldos (eidos) = form.) Spleen-like ; having 
the appearance of a spleen. 


splé-n6l’-6-gy, s. [Gr. omdjv (splén)= the 
spleen, and Aoyos (logos) = a word, a discourse. ] 
A treatise on the spleen. 


splé-not'-d-my, s. (Gr. ordyjv (splén) = the 
spleen, and touy (tome) =a cutting. } 
Surg.: The act or art of dissecting the 
spleen. (Duiglison.) 


splént, s. [SPLin.] 
1. A splint. 


* Splent is a callous hard substance, or an insensible 
swelling, which breeds on or adheres to the shank- 
bone of a horse, and, when it grows big, spoils the 
shape of the nce When there is but one, it is called a 
single splent: but when there is anuther opposite to 
it, on the outside of the shank-bone, it is called a 
pegged or pinned splent,”—Farrier’s Dictionary. 


2. The same as SPLENT-COAL (q.V.). 
splent-coal, s. [SpLint-coa..] 


splén-ule,s. [A dimin. from spleen (q.v.).] 
A small or rudimentary spleen. 


spleu’-chan, spleu-ghan (ch, gh guttural), 
s. (Gael. spliuchan.]) A pouch, (Scotch.) 
“ There's some siller in the spleuchan that’s like the 
Captain’s ain."—Scott ; Guy Mannering, ch, 1. 
splice, v.t. [O. Dut. spleisen = to weave or 
lace two ends together, as of a rope, from 
splitsen =to splice, from splijten=to split 
(q.v.); Dan. splidse, spledse= to splice, from 
splitte = to split.] 

1. Lit.: To unite or join together, as two 
ropes, or two parts of a rope, so as to make a 
continuous length, by interweaving the 
strands of the ends; also, to unite or join 
together, by overlapping, as two pieces of 
timber, metal, or the like. 

2. Fig.: To marry. (Said of the person by 
whom the ceremony is performed.) (Slang.) 

{| (1) To get spliced : To get married. 

(2) To splice the main brace: To serve out an 
extra glass of grog to sailors in case of extra 
exertion, severe weather, &c.; hence, to take 
a dram. 


splige,s. [SPLicE, v.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Mach., &c.: The uniting of two pieces of 
timber, metal, or the like. 


2. Naut. : The joint by which two ropes are 
united so as to make one continuous length, 
or the two ends of a single rope are united, to 
form a grommet or eye. 


“Tn the short splice (a, 6), used for ropes which are not 
to be rove through blocks, the strands are unlaid for a 
convenient length, and each passed over one and under 
another of its corresponding strands on the opposite 
rope for a sufficient distance. The ends are then 
drawn taut, usually trimmed off close, and frequently 
the splice is covered by serving. The 
long splice, for ropes which are to pass 
through blocks, is formed by malas 
the strands for a longer distance, an 
laying two belonging to each rope in the 
scores formed by unlaying the opposite 
strands of the other. This distributes 


: the joining over a considerable length, rendering the 
inigepee poaroely coos Cinta lon, “rolli 


it is to be attached. The ring-splice (c) and the eye- 
splice (a) are made inasimilar way.”—Knight : Dict. 
Mechanics, s.v. Splice. 


*IL Fig.: Marriage. (Slang) 


splice-piece, s. 
Rail.-eng.: A fish-plate at the junction of 
two rails, 


spliced, pa. par. ora. [Spuice, v.] 


spliced-eye, s. 
Naut.: A rope bent around a thimble, and 
the end spliced into the standing part. 


spli¢’-ing, pr. par. ora. (SPLICE, v.] 
splicing-fid, s. [Fr, s., Il. 2.] 


splicing-hammer, s. A hammerhaving 
a face at one end and a point at the other, 
used in splicing. 

splicing-shackle, s. 

Naut.: A device for enabling a hempen 
cable to be bent toa chain-cable. The shackle 
of the latter has a thimble like a dead-eye, 
around which the hempen cable is passed, 
and the end spliced to the standing part. 


spline, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. splint.] 

Mach. : A rectangular key fitting into a seat 
on a shaft, and occupying a groove in the hub 
of a wheel, which slips thereon longitudinally, 
but rotates therewith. 


splin’-Ing, a. [SPLINe.] 


splining-machine, s. 
cutting key-seats and grooves. 


splint, * splent, s. [Sw. splinta=to splint, 

to splinter, to split, a nasalized form from 
Sw. dial. splitta = to split; Dan. splint=a 
splinter, from splitte= to split; Ger. splint = 
a thin piece of iron or steel; Low Ger. splinte 
=a forelock ; ef. Dan. splintre = to splinter ; 
Dan. splinteren.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A fragment or piece of wood split off, a 
splinter. 

‘hey all agreed, that so soon as ever they pulled 


out the ead and splent of the dart out of his heave he 
must needs die."—North: Plutarch, p. 931. 


2. In the same sense as IJ. 1, 

IL. Technically: 

1. Farriery: 

(1) The splint-bone (q.v.). 

(2) A disease affecting the splint-bone, as a 
callosity or excrescence, 

‘*Ringlet has thrown a splint, which will destroy 

her chance.”"—Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1886. 

*2. Old Arm.: One of the overlapping 
plates used in the manufacture of splint- 
armour (q.v.), particularly at the bend of the 
arm to allow freedom of motion. 

3. Ordn.: A tapering strip of wood, used to 
adjust a shell centrally in a mortar. 

4, Surg.: A flexible and resisting lamina 
of wood, metal, bark, leather, or pasteboard, 
to keep the parts of frac- = 
tures in apposition and eee 
prevent displacement. 
They are usually padded, 
and fixed by rollers or 
tapes. 


*splint-armor, 3s. 
Aname given to that kind 
of armor which was made 
of several overlapping 
plates. It never came 
into very general use, be- 
cause the convexity of 
the breastplate would not 
allow the body to bend, 
unless the plates were 
made to overlap upwards, 
and this rendered them 
liable to be struck into and drawn off by the 
weupon of an antagonist. 


splint-bone, s. One of the two small 
bones extending from the knee to the fetlock 
of a horse, behind the canon or shank-bone. 


splint-coal, s. 

Mining: A name given to a splintery coal 
which is non-caking, owing to the high per- 
centage of carbon and the low amount of 
bituminous substance it contains. 


A machine for 


SPLINT ARMOR FOR 
BACK AND BREAST 
(A.D. 1570). 


splint, v.t. [Spxr7, s.] 


* 1. To break into fragments ; to splinter, to 
shiver. : 

2. To secure, join together, or support with, 
or as with, splints. : 

The broken rancour of your high swoln hearts, 

+ But lately sp/inted, knit, and join’d Reeser ets 
- Must geutly be preserved, cherish'd and kept.” 
Shakesp.: Richard L/1., ii. 2. 


splin’-tér, s. (Spury7, s.] 

1. A fragment of anything broken, split, or 
shivered off, more or less in the direction of 
its length ; a shive, a splint, a fragment. 

“And with the fearful shock, 


Their spears in splinters flew, their beavers both 
unlock.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, » 12. 


2, A thin piece of wood. 


splinter-bar, s. 

1. A cross-bar in front of a vehicle, to which 
the traces of the horses are attached; as, in 
coaches and artillery carriages, in which 
double and single trees are not used. 

2. A cross-bar which supports the spring. 


splinter_netting, s. A netting of 
rope designed to protect the crew of a warship 
from flying splinters, &c., during action. 

splinter-proof, a. Proof or safe against 
the splinters of bursting shells. 


splin’-tér, v.t. & i. [Spruvrer, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To split or rend into long, thin pieces ; te 
shiver. 


“ Pendragon’s daughter will not fear 
For clashing sword or splintered spear.” 
Scott; Bridal of Triermain, ii. 21. 
2. To support with a splint, as a broken 
limb; to splint; hence, to unite or join in 
any way. 
“ Those men have broken credits, 
Loose and dismemb'red faiths (my dear Antonio) 
That splinter 'em with vows: am I not too bold ?” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Maid in the Mill, i, 8. 


*B. Intrans. : To be split, rent, or shivered 
into long, thin pieces. 


splin’-tér-y, a. [Eng. splinter, s. ; -y.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of or resembling 
splinters, 
2. Min.: Applied to a variety of fracture 
where the surface appears as if covered with 
small, wedge-shaped splinters. 


split, *splette, v.i. & i. [Dan. splitte; Sw. 
dial. splitta; Dut. splijten'; Ger. spleissen ; 
Dan. split=a slit; Dut. spleet; Sw. split, 
Ger. spleisse ; allied to splint, splice, and spelt.} 
A. Transitive: 
1. To divide longitudinally or otherwise ; 
to cleave; to separate or part in two from 
end to end by force ; to rend. 


“ With sounding axes to the grove they go, 
Fell, split, and lay the fuel on a row.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, tii. 907. 


2. To tear asunder by violence; to rend, to 
burst. 
“When cold winter s7/7it the rocks in twain,” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 202 
8. To divide or break up into parts, divic 
sions,.or parties. 


“Shem being yet alive, and his family not split into 
its branches."—Ap. Horsley: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 17. 


*4, To cause to ache or throb. 
“To split the ears of the groundlings.”—Shakesp, ° 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To burst or part asunder; to suffer dis- 
ruption. 
2. To divide, to part; to be divided. 


“ The road that to the lungs this store transmits, 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels splits.” 
Bluckmore: Creation, 


3. To be broken or dashed to pieces, 
“The ship spli’s on the rock,” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI., v. 4 
4, To differ in opinion ; to separate ; to dis- 
agree. 


“Tf Liberals were inclined to gplit.”—Datly 
Ohronicle, Sept. 30, 1885. 


5. To burst with laughter. 


“Bach had a gravity would make you sp/it.” 
Pope: Sa/ires, vi. 181. 


6. To throb painfully, as though likely to 
burst. 
Prise have such a splitting headache.”—Globe, Sept. 2, 


7. To inform, as upon one’s accomplices ; 
to betray contidence. (Collog.) 


“Don’t let Emmy know that we have split,"—T. 
Hook : The Sutherlands. 


8. To run with long strides; to run with 
speed. (Collog.) 
J (1) To split a cause of action : 

. Law: To sue for only part of a claim or 
demand, postponing the otner portion of it to 
form a basis of a fresh action. It is not per- 
mnissible. y 
* (2) To split hairs: To make too nice dis- 
tinctions. 


‘cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sgion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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split—spoke 


2 To split on a rock: To fail; to come to 
ef. 

(4) To split one’s sides: To burst with 
laughter. 


(5) To split one’s vote: To divide or share 
one’s vote among the candidates to be elected 
The opposite to plump (q.v.). 

(6) To split the difference: To divide the sum 
or matter in dispute equally, 


eplit, s.&a. [Spuir, v.] 
A. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) A crack, rent, or longitudinal fissure. 
*(2) A splinter, a fragment, 
2. Figuratively: 
(1) A division or separation, as amongst the 
members of a party ; a breach. 


“To discourage party splits and duplicate candida- 
tures."— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 5, 1885, 
(Used 


(2) A small bottle of aérated water. 
also adjectively : as, a split soda.) 

II, Technically: 

1. Basket-making, &c. : 

(1) One of the pieces of an osier after it is 
divided into four by two knives placed at 
right angles to each other. 

(2) A ribbon of wood rived from a tough 
piece of green timber. Applied to many of 
the purposes for which osiers are commonly 
used in places where they are plentiful. 

2. Leather: A thin kind of leather made by 
splitting a hide into two thicknesses. 

83. Weaving: One of the flat strips which 
are arranged in parallel vertical order and 
form the reed of a loom. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Divided, separated, parted, 
rent, fractured. 

2. Bot.: Deeply divided into a determinate 
number of segments, 


split-cloth, s. 

Surg.: A bandage consisting of a central 
portion and six or eight tails. It is chiefly 
used for the head. 


split-draft, s. 

Furnace: In steam-boilers, when the cur- 
rent of smoke and hot air is divided into 
two or more flues. 


split-ful, s. 

Weaving: The number of yarns, usually 
two, passed between each split or opening in 
the reed of the batten or lathe. 


split-leather, s. [Spuir, A., II. 2.) 


split-mosses, s. pl. 
Bot. : The Andreeaces (q.v.). 


*split-new, a. Brand-new. [SPpannew.] 
“A gplit-new democratical system,”"—Bp, Sage, in 
Harrington's Notes on Church of Scotland, p. 25. 
split-pease, s. Husked pease, split for 
making pease-pudding. 


split-pin, s. A pin or cotter with a head 
at one end and a split at the other. The ends 
diverging after passing through an object 
prevent the accidental retraction of the pin. 


split-ring, s. A ring which practically 
consists of two turns of a spiral, thus admit- 
ting of other rings being threaded upon it. The 
common split key-ring is a familiar example. 


split-tongued lizards, s.pl. 
Zool. : The sub-order Fissilinguia (q.v.). 
aplit’-tér, s. [Eng. split, v. ; -er. 
or that which ewice its 


“ How should we rejoice if, like Judas the first, 
Those splitters of parsons in sunder should burst.” 
Swift. (Todd.) 


split'-ting, pr. par. ora. [Spiir, v.] 


splitting-board, s. 

Mining: A dividing-board used in mine 
ventilation to divide the incoming air and 
direct it to separate districts of the mine. 

splitting -chisel, s. A blacksmith’s 
chisel with a sharp cutting edge, intended for 
dividing metal longitudinally. 

splitting-knife, s. A knife used in a 
machine for splitting leather. 


splitting-saw, s. A saw for re-sawing 
or ripping up. 


One who 


splore, s. (Etym. doubtful.J A frolic, a riot. 
(Scotch.) (Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. 1.) 


splétc¢h, s. [Prob. from spot (q.v.).] A spot, 
a stain, a daub, a smear, 


“The leaves . . . were smeared over with stains and 
splotches.” —Miss Braddon; Eleanor's Victory, ch. v. 


sploteh’-y, a. (Eng. splotch; -y.] Marked 
with splotches or daubs, daubed. 


“«There were splotchy engravings scattered here and 
there.”—Miss Braddon. Eleanor’s Victory, ch. v. 


splirge, s. [A word of imitative origin.] A 
splash, a bustle, a noise. 


“ The great splurge made by our American cousins 
when... they completed another connection with 
the Pacific,”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1885. 


spliit’tér, v.i. [From sputter (q.v.).] To speak 
hastily and confusedly ; to sputter. 


‘‘A Dutchman came into the secretary's office splut- 
tering and making a noise.’—Carleton : Memoirs, p, 83. 


split’-tér, s. (Spiurrer, v.] A confused 
noise, a bustle, a stir. 

“A wild splutter of slop when the carcass... is 
thrown to the yelping, frothy dogs.’—Scribner's Maga- 
zine, Aug., 1877, p. 506, 


split’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. splutter; -er.] One 
who splutters. 


sp0’-di-0-site, s. [Gr. améd.0s (spodios) = 
ash-gray ; suff. -ite (Min.).]} 

Min.: Ayvare mineral occurring in prismatic 
erystals of the orthorhombic system in Werm- 
land, Sweden. Hardness, 5:0; sp. gr. 2°94; 
lustre dull, vitreous; fracture, uneven. Eli- 
minating impurities, it is essentially a calcium 
phosphate and fluoride. Dana suggests that 
it may be pseudomorphous. 


spo'-dite, s. [Gr. omoddés (spodos) = ashes ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). 
Petrol. : Fine volcanic ashes. 


*spdd’-0-man-cy, s. [Gr. o1odéds (spodos) = 
ashes, and pavre(a (manteia) = prophecy, di- 
vination.] Divination by ashes. 


* gpdd'-d-man-tic, a. [Spopomancy.] Per- 
taining or relating to spodomancy or divination 
by ashes. (Kingsley: Two Years Ago, ch. vii.) 


spod’-u-mene, s. [Gr. crodovpevos (spoudou- 
menos) = burnt to ashes; amoddw (spodod) = 
to burn to ashes.] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
granites, sometimes, as in the United States, 
in large, but well-defined crystals. Prismatic 
cleavage very perfect and easily obtained. 
Hardness, 6°5 to7; sp. gr. 3°13 to 3°19; lustre, 
pearly, in some parts vitreous ; colour, shades 
of green to emerald green, grayish-white ; 
transparent to sub-translucent ; fracture, un- 
even. Compos.: silica, 64°2; alumina, 29:4 ; 
lithia, 6°4 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula, 3RO,3Si09+4Al,0338i09. A crystal 
found at Norwich, Massachusetts, was’ 164 
inches long, and 10 inches in girth. (Dana.) 


* spoff’-ish, * spoff’-y, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Smart, bustling, officious, (Collog.) 


“A little spofish man with green spectacles.”— 
. Dickens : Sketches by Boz; Horatio Sparkins. 


spoil, *spoile, * spoyle, * spoyl-yn, ».t. 

&%i. [Fr. spolier, from Lat. spolio= to strip of 
spoil, to despoil, from spoliwm = spoil, booty ; 
Port. espoliar ; Ital. spogliare. Spoil has been 
to some extent confused with despoil (q.v.), 
and has also taken the original meaning of 
spill, i.e., to destroy.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To rob, to plunder, to strip by violence, 
to pillage. 

“He entred the terytory of seynt Edmunde, and 


wasted and spoyled the countree."—Fabyan : Chrony- 
cle, ch, ce, 


4] It is followed by of before that which is 
taken. 
* 2. To seize by violence, force, or robbery. 
“ Not his that spoils her young before her face.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ii. 2. 
3. To pet, to indulge ; hence, to corrupt, to 
damage, to mar, to vitiate. (SPoImLED-cHILD.] 
“The spoiled darling of th rt and of th - 
Ince oe BIad B Hist. Eng. hee Ee ae 
4, To render useless by injury ; to damage. 
to ruin, to destroy. ‘ : 
“ Spoil his coat with scanting a little gloth.” 
fx Shakesp. : Henry V., li. 4. 
B. Intransitive : 
*1, To plunder, to rob, to pillage ; to prac- 
tise plunder or robbery. (Psalm xliv. 14.) 


spoil, * spoyl, * spoyle, s. 


* spoil’-a-ble, a. 


spoil’-ér, s. 


spoke, s. 


2. To decay, to become useless; to lose all 
valuable qualities or properties. 


“He that gathered a hundred bushels of acorns or 
apples had thereby a property em; he was only 
yl had thereb: rty in th h nl. 
to look that he used them before they spoiled, else he 

robbed others.”—Locke, 


[SPoIL, v.] 

1. That which is taken from others by vio- 
lence, force, or without licence; plunder, 
especially in war; pillage, booty. (Used with 
the sane meaning in sing. and pl.) 

2. The act or practice of plundering ; rob 


bery, waste. 
“ His soldiers fell to spoil.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, v. 8. 


*3. That which is gained by strength or 
effort. 
*4, Corruption ; cause of corruption ; ruin. 
“Villainous company aan been the spoil of me.”"— 
BEE 


Shakesp. : 1 Henry LV., ii 
* 5, The slough or cast skin of a serpent or 
other reptile. 
“Snakes, the rather for the casting of their spoil. 
live till they be old.”"—Bacon. 
6. Earth dumped by the side of an excava- 
tion, to get rid of it when it is in excess of the 
quantity required for embankments. 


7. (Pl.) The honors and emoluments of 
public office distributed by the party iu power 
among its adherents, to the detriment of (pos- 
sibly deserving) opponents. (U.S. Polit.) 


spoil-five, s. A round game of cards 
played with the whole pack, and by any 
nuniber of persons up to ten, each player 
receiving five cards. Three tricks make the 
game, and when no one ean take so many the 
game is said to be spoiled. 


*spoil-paper, s. A scribbler. 


spoil-sport, s. One who spoils or mars 
sport or enjoyment. 


‘‘Mike Lambourne was never a make-bate, or a 
spoil-sport, or the like.”—Scott: Kenilworth, ch. xxvii. 


(Eng. spoil, v.; -able.] 
Capable of being spoilt. 


spoil’-bank, s. (Eng. spoil, and bank.] The 


same as Sport, s. 6. 


spoiled, spoilt, pa. par. or a. [Sport, v.] 


Deprived of its valuable qualities or proper- 
ties; corrupted, damaged, marred, injured, 
destroyed, ruined. 


spoiled -child, spoilt-child, s. A 
child ruined by being petted or over-indulged ; 
hence, one who has had too much of his own 
way. 


(Eng. spoil, v.; -er.] 
1. One who spoils, robs, or plunders; a 
plunderer, 
“The prophet’s peaceful mansions evermore 
From these rapacious spoilers should be free,” 
West: Story of Phineua, 
2. One who corrupts, destroys, or injures ; 
a corrupter. 
“The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there.” 
&yron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


* spoil’-fill, * spoil’-full, * spoyle-full, a. 


[Eng. spoil ; -full.] Wasteful, rapacious. 
“ Those spoiiful Picts and swarming Easterlings.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. x. 68. 


spoke, pret. of v. (SPHak.] 


[A.S. spdca; cogn. with Dut. spaak 
=a lever, a roller; speek=a spoke; Ger. 
speiche; O. H. Ger. speichd. From the same 
root as SPIKE ev be 

1. One of the radial arms which connect 
the hub with the rim of a wheel. The parts 
are: the foot, which is inserted into the hub; 
the shoulder of the foot ; the tongue or tenon, 
which is inserted into the felly ; the body, or 
part between the hub and felly ; the throat, 
a contracted part of the body near the hub, 


“ On silver spokes the golden fellies rold.” 
Sandys: Ovid ; Metamorphoses ti. 


2. A fastening for a wheel to lock it in de- 
scending a hill. 

3. Naut.: One of the handles projecting 
beyond the rim of the steering-wheel. 

4, A round or rung of a ladder. 

¥ To put a spoke im one’s wheel (or cart): To 
thwart him, or to do him a disservice. 

spoke-auger, s. A hollow auger em 
ployed to make the round tenons on the 
outer ends of spokes. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, cc =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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spoke-gauge, s. An instrument for 
testing the set of spokes in the hub, 


spoke-lathe, s. A lathe for turning ir- 
regular forms. 


spoke-shave, s. A form of plane with 
a handle at each end. Its name is derived 
from the article on which it was, perhaps, 
primarily used, 


spoke-wood, s. 
Bot. ; Huonymus europeus. 


spoke, v.t. (Spoke, s.] To fit or furnish 
with spokes. 


spok’-en, pa. par.& a, [Sprax.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

§ Used as an exclamation in parliament, 
when a member rises to speak a second time 
in debate. 

B. As adj.: Oral, as opposed to written. 


“The original of these signs for communication is 
recon in viva voce, in spoken language.’'—Holder: On 
ee 


¥ It is also used as eqnivalent to speaking, 
as a pleasant-spoken man. 


spokes’-man, s. [Eng. spoke, v., and man.] 
One who speaks for or on behalf of another or 
others. 


*‘Lochiel, the ablest among them, was their spokes- 
man, and argued the point with much ingenuity and 
patural eloquence."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xiii, 


apole, s. (Etym. doubtful.}] (See compound.) 


spole-frame, s. 

Rope-making: One of the parts of a rope- 
making machine. Each spole-frame has ap- 
paratus for determining the torsion and ten- 
sion of each strand, and a cluster of three 


spole-frames combines the three strands into | 


a rope. 


sp0-li-a o-pi-ma, s. pl. [Lat.] Originally 
the spoils taken by a general from the general 
of the opposite side, when he had slain him 
in single combat; the most valuable spoil 
i from an enemy; any valuable booty or 
spoi 


*spo'-li-a-ry, s. [Lat. spoliartum.} 

Roman Antig.: The place in a Roman am- 
phitheatre, where the slaughtered gladiators 
were dragged, and where their clothes were 
stripped from their bodies. 


* gp0’-li-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. spoliatus, pa. par. 
of spolio = to spoil (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To plunder, to pillage, to rob, 
to despoil. 

“Spoliate their church and betray their king.”— 
B, Disraeli: Sybil, vk. i., ch. iti, 

B. Intrans.: To practise plundering; to 
pillage. 

spo-li-a/-tion, s. [Lat. spoliatio, from spoli- 

atus, pa. par. of spolio = to spoil (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of plundering; robbery, plunder. 

2. The act or practice of plundering in time 
of war, especially of plundering neutrals at 
sea under authority. 

II. Eccles, Law : (See extract). 

“Spoliation is an injury done by one clerk or in- 
cumbent to another, in taking the fruits of his bene- 
fice withoutany right thereunto, but undera pretended 
title."—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 7, 

| Writ of spoliation : 

Law: A writ obtained by a party to a suit 

in the ecclesiastical courts, suggesting that 

his adversary has wasted the fruits of a bene- 

fiee, or has received them to the prejudice of 
the rightful owner. 


* gpo'-li-a-tive, a. [SportaTe.] Tending to 
take away or diminish : formerly used in medi- 
cine of anything that served to lessen the 
mass of the blood. 


sp0-li-a-tor, s. [(Lat.] One who commits 
spoliation. 


spo'-li-a-tor-¥, a. [Eng. spoliat(e); -ory.] 
Consisting in spoliation ; causing spoliation ; 
destructive. . 


spon-da'-ic, *spon-da@-ic-al, * spon- 
da‘-ick, a. (Lat. spondaicus, from spondeus 
=aspondee; Fr. spondwique.] 
1, Of or pertaining toa spondee ; denoting 
two long feet in metre. (Rambler, No. 94.) 
2. Composed of spondees in excess: as, & 
_spondaic hexameter, [HEXAMETER.] 


spong, s. 


* spdn’-dal, s. [A corrupt. of spondyl (q.v.).] 
A joint or joining of two pieces. 


spon’-deé, s. [Lat. spondeus, spondeus, from 
Gr. oovdelos (spondeios) =a spondee, from 
orovéai (spondat) = libations, a solemn treaty 
or truce, so called because slow, solemn 
melodies, chiefly in spondaic metre, were used 
at such ceremonies; Fr. spo 
Pros. : A poetic foot of two long syllables. 


“The nimble dactyl striving to outa 
The drawling spondees pacing it below. 
Bp, Hall: Satires, i, 6 


spon-di-a/-¢é-2, s. pl. [SPoNDIEz,] 


spon’-di-a&s, s. [Gr. omovdids (spondias), 
onod.as (spodias) = a bullace tree.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Anacardiaceze 
(q.v.), Leaves alternate, without dots ; carpels 
surrounded by a.cup-shaped disk, and five in 
number,each one-celled with a pendulous seed. 
The fruit of various West Indian and South 
American species, as Spondias purpwrea, and 
S. Mombin [Hoa-PLum], are eaten, so is that of 
S. dulcis or cytherea (the Otaheite apple) in the 
Society Islands. The great fleshy kernel of 
S. Birrea is eaten in Abyssinia. An intoxicat- 
ing drink is manufactured from it by the 
negroes of Senegal. The bark of S. venulosa 
isan aromatic astringent given in diarrhoea, &c, 
The juice of the fruit of S. tuberosa is drunk 
in Brazil in fevers. A species, S. mangifera, 
ealled by Anglo-Indians Hog Plum, grows in 
India. The pulp is given in bilions dyspepsia, 
the bark as a refrigerant. It is also used in 
dysentery, and the juice of the leaves in 
earache. The gum is somewhat like that of 
gum arabic, but darker. 


spon-di-é’-2, * spon-di-a’-cé-x, s. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. spondi(as) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
eck, -acece. | 
Bot. : A tribe of Anacardiaceer ; ovary two to 
five-celled, instead of being reduced by abor- 
tion toa single cell. Some botanists elevate 
it into a distinct order. 


spon’-du-lic, spon’-doo-lic, spon’-dii- 
lac, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See extract.) 


“I first became acquainted with the word in the 
United States just twenty years ago. Spondulics was 
then a slang teri for paper-money—an enlarged vul- 
garisation of greenbacks. It may also have been ap- 
plied to the nickel cents used in small change.”—@. A. 
Sala, in J/ilus, Lond. News, Dec, 8, 1883, p. 547. 


spon’-dyl, spon’-dyle, *spon-dil, s. 
{Lat. spondylus ; Gr. amdvévdos (spondulos) ; 
Fr. spondile.] 

Anat. : A joint of the backbone ; a vertebra. 
“‘ His whole frame slackens; and a kind of rack 
Runs down along the spondils of his back.” 
Ben Jonson: Sad Shepherd, ii, 2. 

+ spon-dyl-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spon- 
dyl(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Asiphonida, generally 
merged in Ostreide. 


spon’-dy-lus, s. [Lat., from Gr. omdvdvdos 
(spondulos) = a vertebra. ] 

Zool. & Paleont. : Thorny Oyster; a genus 
of Ostreide (Woodward), of Pectinide (Z'ate), 
formerly made the type of the family Span- 
dylide, with sixty-eight recent species, widely 
distributed in coral reefs. Shell irregular, 
with divergent ribs, terminating in foliaceous 
spines, attached to foreign bodies by right- 
valve ; umbones wide apart and eared ; lower 
valve with triangular hinge-area; two hinge- 
teeth in each valve. Animal like that of 
Pecten (q.v.). Water-cavities are common in 
the inner layer, the border of the mantle 
having deposited shell more rapidly than the 
umbonal portion. Eighty fossil species, from 
the Carboniferous onward. (Woodward.) Other 
authorities make it commence in the Jurassic. 


*spone, s. [SPoon.] 


{Etym. doubtful] An irregular, 
narrow, and projecting part of a field, (Prov.) 


“The tribe of Judah with a narrow spong confined 
on the kingdom of Edom.”—Fuller + Pisgah Sight, pt. 
ii, bk. iv., ch. ii. 


sponge, * spounge, *spinge, s. [0. Fr. 

esponge (Fr. éponge), from Lat. spongia; Gr. 
onoyyia (sponggia), omdyyos (sponggos) = a 
sponge; Lat. fungus=a fungus (q.v.); Sp. 
& Port. esponja; Ital. spugna, spogna.] 

I. Ordinary, Language: 

‘1, Literally: 

(1) The fibrous framework of any species of 
Spongia (q.v.). It is soft, light, and porous, 


easily compressible, readily absorbing fluide, 
and giving them out again on compression 
Sponges are used for many domestic purposes - 
the finer qualities for the bath and toilet, and 
the coarser for washing paint-work, carriages, 
&c. Mattresses are sometimes stuffed with 
sponge, which is also employed as a filter and 
as a polishing material for fine surfaces. 
Sponges are obtained either by diving, or by 
tearing them from the rocks with a long pole. 
The former method is adopted for the better 
class of sponges. They are prepared for mar- 
ket by soaking them in dilute hydrochloric 
acid to cleanse them and remove adherent 
particles of carbonate of lime. 
“Then with a sponge he drest 
His face all over.” Chapman: Homer; Iliad xviil. 

(2) Any sponge-like substance, as, in baking- 
dough before it is kneaded and formed, when 
it is full of globules of carbonic acid generated 
by the yeast or leaven. 


2. Fig.: One who pertinaciously lives upon 
others ; a parasite, a sponger, 
II, Technically : 


1. Manége: The extremity or point of a 
horseshoe, answering to the heel. 


2. Metallurgy: 

(1) Iron in soft or pasty condition, as de- 
livered in a ball from the puddling-furnace. 

(2) Iron ore reduced, but not melted, pre- 
serving its former shape, but porous and 
lighter by the removal of foreign matters, 

(3) Platinum sponge (q.v.). 

(4) The gold remaining from the parting 
process, after the silver has been dissolved by 
nitric acid from the alloy of gold and silver. 

(5) Silver in a partly reduced condition, 
ready for refining. 

3. Ordn.: A kind of mop for cleaning the 
bore of a cannon after a discharge. 

4, Pharm.: Formerly burnt sponge was 
much given in goitre and strumous glandular 
swellings; but the iodine and bromine, from 
which it derived its value, are now admiuis- 
tered in other forms, : 

5. Zool. : Any species of the genus Spongia, 
and popularly the three most commonly used 
—viz., Euspongia officinalis, the fine Turkey 
or Levant Sponge;. H. zimocca, the Hard 
Zimocea Sponge, and Hippospongia equina, 
the Horse Sponge or common Bath Sponge. 
In the first, found in the Mediterranean and 
in the West Indies, the chief fibres are of 
different thicknesses, irregularly swollen at 
intervals, and cored by sand grains, while 
the uniting fibres are soft, thin, and elastic. 
In the second the chief fibres are thinner, 
more regular, and almost free from sand, 
while the uniting fibres are denser and thicker. 
The third has very generally a thick, cake- 
like form. The Yellow and Hard-headed 
Sponges of the American shores resemble S. 
zimocca ; some at least of the Wool Sponges 
belong to Hippospongia gossypina, and the 
Velvet Sponge to H. meandriformis. 

Y To throw up the sponge: A phrase taken 
from prize-fighting, where the loser’s seconds 
throw the sponge into the air in acknowledg- 
ment of the defeat of their man; hence, to 
give in as beaten, to acknowledge one’s self 
beaten. (Collog. or Slang.) 


sponge-cake, s. <A kind of sweet cake, 
so called from its light, spongy character. 


sponge-crab, s. [DRomia.] 


sponge-fisher, s. A person engaged in 
the sponge-fishery ; one who dives for sponges. 


sponge-fishery, s. The act or occupa- 


‘tion of diving for sponges. 


“The number of men employed in the Ottoman 
sponge-fishery is between 4,000 and 5,000,"—Ohanvber'e 
Encyc., ix. 57. 


sponge-leather, s. 

Bot. : Polytrichum commune, 

sponge-particles, s. pl. 

Zool.: The ultimate components of the 
living substance of a sponge. Each is similar 
to an amceba, and contains a nucleus. 
also Sarcoid. 

sponge-tent, s. 

Surg.: A tent for dilating wounds. It is 
formed by dipping sponge into hot wax 
plaster, and pressing it till cold between two 
iron plates. It is then cut into pieces, 

sponge-tree, s. 

Bot.: Acacia Farnesiana. 


, b6y ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


» -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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e@ponge, * spiinge, v.i. & i. [SPoNcs, s.] 
A, Transitive: 

I, Literally : 

1. To cleanse or wipe with a sponge. 

“ To load and sponge out so huge a piece of cannon.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1886. 

2. To wipe out with a sponge, as letters or 

writing; to obliterate ; to destroy all traces of. 

“ So that, except betweene the words of translation 
and the minde of scripture it selfe there bee contra- 
diction, euery little difference should not seeime an in- 
tolerable blemish necessarily to be spunged out."— 
Hooker: Eccles. Polity, bk. V., § 19 

* IL. Figuratively: 

1. To drain; to harass by extortion; to 

squeeze, to plunder. 

“How came such a multitude of our own nation 
... to be spunged of their plate and money ?"—South > 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 12. 

2. To gain by sponging or sycophantic arts. 

«Here wont the dean, when he’s to seek, 
To spunge a breakfast once a week.” 
ae Swift. (Todd.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To suck in, as a sponge. 

2. Fig. : To live upon others ; to live by or 

practise mean arts. 

“He... had no business to come sponging on Mr, 
Ming."—Chambers' Journal, July, 1879, p. 408. 


sponge-lét, s. (Eng. sponge; dimin. suff. 
-let.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : A little sponge. 
2. Bot. : A spongiole (q.v.). 


*spong’-eotis, a. [Eng. sponge; -ous.] 
Resembling a sponge ; like a sponge; of the 
nature of a sponge ; full of small pores. 


“ For which purpose, spongeous it [the lights] is and 
full of hollow pipes within.”"—P, Holland; Plinie, 
bk. xi., ch, xxv. 


spong-ér, * spiing-ér, s. [Eng. spong(e) ; 
-er.) 


1. Lit.: One who or that which sponges, in 
any sense. 

2. Fig.: One who sponges on others; a 
parasite. 

“<A generous rich man, that kept a splendid and 


open trble, would try which were friends, and which 
only trencher-flies, and spungers.”"—L £strange. 


apon’-gi-a, s. [Lat from Gr. omoyyid 
(spongia) = a sponge.) 

1. Zool. : The Linnean name for the modern 
class Spongida, now its typical genus (q.v.). 
Skeleton irregular in form, soft, elastic, very 

orous, the internal canals with external ori- 

ces. No earthy spicules. ([SPonGe.] 

2. Paleont.: From the Great Oolite onward, 


spon’-gi-da, spdn’-si-de, spdn'-gi-2, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat., formed from spongiu (q.v.). ] 
1. Zool.: A class of Protozoa. Though not 
the lowest animals in organization, they were 
once relegated by some zoologists to the vege- 
table kingdom, but the botanists repudiated 
them, and with justice. They are essentially 
multicellular animals, in which the endodermal 
layers consist partly or wholly of flagellated 
collared cells. Most of them have a horny 
skeleton, composed of fibres, strengthened 
by siliceous or calcareous spicule (q.v.). The 
animal is of a gelatinous substance, invest- 
ing the fibres of the skeleton during life, and 
traversed by canals connected directly or in- 
directly with the surface of the skeleton by 
many minute and a few larger apertures. The 
gelatinous part consists of an outer superficial 
layer of sponge particles, The inferior layer 
is of similar composition. The two are sepa- 
rated by a wide cavity communicating with 
the exterior by minute holes in the superficial 
layer; it is filled with water. In the floor of 
the cavity are many apertures, leading into 
canals, which ramify in the deep layer, and 
end in the floors of lofty funnels or craters. 
At the top of these are large exhalent aper- 
tures called oscules, whence currents proceed, 
while other currents set into the sponge by 
many minute holes, called pores or inhalent 
apertures. The pores bring in nutriment, 
while the oscules varry off excrementitious 
matter. They may also constitute an inci- 
pient breathing apparatus. Two reproauctive 
rocesses exist—one asexual, the other sexual. 
early all sponges are marine. They occur 
more or less in every sea, and vary in size 
from a pin’s head to four or even six feet 
high, and the same broad, but are largest 
and most numerous in the tropies. * They 
are massive, incrusting, sessile, or stalked, 
globular, branched, tree-like, with the 
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branches free or united laterally into a net- 
work ; lamelar, irregularly or fan-shaped ; 
tubular, vasiform, or labyrinthic, many of the 
forms presenting a close parallelism to corals.” 
(Sollas.) Orders: Myxospongia, Calcispongie, 
Silicispongiew, and Cerospongie. [SPONGE, 
Sponcia.] 

2. Paleont.: From the Cambrian (?), or the 
Silurian (?), onward. Vitreous sponges occur 
abundantly in the Chalk, 


spodng-i-form, a. [Eng. sponge, and form.] 
Resembling a sponge; sponge-like ; soft and 
porous, like a sponge. 


spongiform - quartz, s. 
QUARTZ. ] 


spon-gil-la, s. [Lat., dimin. from spongia.] 
1, Zool. : The typical genus of Spongillina, 
and the only one of which the species inhabit 
fresh water. They are green or grey. Several 
species occur in the streams of the United 
States. They are found attached to stones, old 
woodwork, &c. 
2. Paleont.: From the Upper Oolite. 


spon-gil-li’-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spongill(a); 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Renierine or Reni- 
eride. Reproduction by ova and by winter- 
eggs or statoblasts. 


spong’-in, s. [Eng. sponge ; ~in (Chem.).] 

Chem.: An insoluble substance obtained 
from sponge by treating it with ether, 
alcohol, water, hydrochloric acid, and dilute 
soda-ley. It closely resembles fibroin, but is 
insoluble in an ammoniacal solution of copper, 
and, when boiled with sulphuric acid, yields 
leucine, but net tyrosine. 


[Srponey- 


spong-i-néss, s. [Eng. spongy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being spongy. 
“ Consider the sponginess and laxness of the brain.” 
—More: Immort. Soul, pt. iii., bk. ii, ch. ix. 


spong-ing, pr. par. ora. [SPonak, v.] 


sponging-house, spunging-house, 
s. A house or tavern where persons arrested 
for debt were lodged for twenty-four hours, 
before being put into prison, to allow their 
frieuds an opportunity of settling the debt. 
They were usually the private dwellings of 
the bailiffs. (Dnglish.) 

“From all the brothels, gambling-houses, and 
spunging-houses of London, false witnesses poured 


forth to swear away the lives of Roman Catholics.”"— 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, ii. 


sp6n-$si-6-car-pi-dx, spdn-éi-d-car’- 
pé-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. spongiocarp(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@, -ew.] 
Bot.: A family of Cryptonemee (Lindley) ; 
an order of Rose-spored Alge (Berkeley). 


spon-gi-d-car-piis, s [Gr. croyyd 
(spongia) =a sponge, aud Kapmos (karpos) = 
fruit.] 
Bot.: The single genus of Spongiocarpide 
(q.v.). Called also Polyides. 


spong’-i-dle, s. (Lat. spongiolus =a kind of 
fungus, dimin. from spongia (q.v.). 

Bot. : The young tender extreniity of a root 
by which fluid food is absorbed from the 
earth. It was once believed to be the grow- 
ing and absorbing point of the root. This is 
now known to be just behind the apex. Called 
also a Spongelet. 


“ The effect of this pruning is to increase the number 
of fibres and spongioles.”—Scribner's Magazine, April, 
1880, p. 826, 


+ spdn’-Si-0-lite, s. [Gr. omoyyrd (spongia) 
=a sponge, and AtGos (lithos) = a stone.] 
Paleont.: The fossil spicule of a sponge. 
(Dana.) 
spon-g1-0-pi-line, s. (Gr. croyyd (spong- 
gia) =a spouge, and midos (pilos) = felt.) 
Surg. : A substitute for a poultice, made of 


an absorbent stratum of sponge and fibre on 
an india-rubber backing. 


spon’-si-olis, spdn-gi-dse, a. [Eng. 
spong(e); tous, -tose.] Sponge-like, like a 
sponge ; spongy. 
* spon-ite, s. [Gr. omoyyims (spongités) = 
of, in, or like a sponge. ] 
Paleont.: A fossil sponge. 


* spon’-goid, a. [Eng. spongte) s -suff. -oid.] 
Resembling a sponge ; sponge-like, spongy. 


spong-y, *spiing-¥, a. (Eng. spong(e); -y.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Resembling a sponge; sponge-like ; soft 
and full of cavities ; of an open, loose, and 
easily compressible texture ; spongeous. 


“A light spongy wood, and easily wrought.”—Cook: 
First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xviii. 


2. Having the quality of imbibing like a 
sponge; hence, drenched, soaked. (Lit, £ Fig.) 


“There is no lady of more softer bowels, 
More spongy to suck in the sense of fear,” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, il 2 


* 3. Wet, rainy. 

“*The spongy south.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iv. 2 

II. Bot.: Having the texture of a sponges 
very cellular; with the cellules filled with 
air, as the coats of many seeds. 


spongy-bones, s. pi. 

Anat.: Various bones of spongy texture. 
The superior spongy bone is the superior 
turbinated process of the nose, the middle 
spongy bone its middle meatus, and the in- 
ferior one the inferior turbinated or maxillo- 
turbinate bone. There are also ethmoidal and 
sphenvidal spongy bones. 


spongy - platinum, s. 
SPONGE. } 

spongy-quartz, s. 

Min. : A variety of quartz with a cellular, 


sponge-like structure which will float on 
water. Similar to floatstone (q.v.). : 


spongy-stem, s. 

Bot.: A stem internally of spongy texture; 
a stem composed internally of elastic cellular 
tissue 


spon-i-a, s. [Named after Jacob Spon (1647- 
1685), a French physician. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Celtee. The bark of 
Sponia orientalis, formerly called Celtis ori- 
entalis, a small Indian tree, yields a gum. 
The Coorg planters call it Charcoal-tree, the 
burnt wood yielding good charcoal for gun- 
powder. S. politoria, also Indian, is used to 
tie the rafters of native houses, 


sponk, s. (SPunk.] 
* sponne, pret. of v. [SPIN, 8.] 


*spon-sal, a. [Lat. sponsalis.] Pertaining 
or relating to marriage. 


[PLATINOM - 


spon’-si-ble, a. [A contract. of responsible 
(q.v.).] 
1, Capable of discharging an obligation ; 
respousible. (&cotch.) 
2. Respectable, creditable; becoming one’s 
station. (Scotch.) 


spon’-sing, spon-cing, s. [Sronson.] 


spon’-sion, s. [Lat. sponsio=a solemn 
promise or engagement, from sponsus, pa. par. 
of spondeo = to promise solemnly.] [SPoUSE.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of becoming 
surety for another. 

““A mockery, rather than a solemn sponsion, in too 

many.”"—Surnet : Hist. Own Time. (Concl.) 

2. Internat. Law: An act or engagement 
made on behalf of a state by an agent not 
specially authorized. Such conventions must 
be confirmed by express or tacit satisfaction. 


*spon’-sion-al, a. [Eng. sponsion; -al.] 
Responsible ; implying a pledge. 

“It is evident that he is righteous, even {n that 
Tepresentative and sponsional person be put on.”— 
Leighton: Ser- 
mons, ser. 5, 


spon-son, 


Shipbuild. : 
The angular 
space before 
and abaft 
the paddle - 
box against 
the ship’s 
side. 

“Th a 
inthe einen 
wanting to see 
what was hap- 

nin’ all ran 

one side, of course, and listed her down till she 
was sponson under. ’—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 23, 1885. 
sponson-beam, s. 
Shipbuild.: One of the two projecting beams 
uniting the paddle-box beam with the ship’s — 
side. 


SPONSON. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work. wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e=6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


sponson—sporadial 
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sponson-rim, s. 
Shipbuild. : The wale connecting the paddle- 
beam with the ship’s side. 


spon’-sdn (2), s. 
Navy: A bulging projection from the side of 
of a warship, designed to give range fore and 
aft to the gun mounted therein. 


anon -s6r, s. [Lat., from sponsus, pa. par. of 
= to promise. ] 
ps a oe surety; one who binds himself to 
answer for another, and to be responsible for 
his default. 
2. Specif.: One who is surety for an infant 
at baptism; a godfather or godmother. 


spon-sor-i-al, a. (Eng. sponsor; -ial.] Of 
or pertaining to a sponsor. 


spoén’-sor-ship, s. (Eng. sponsor; -ship.] 
The state of being a sponsor; the office or 
position of a’sponsor. 

spon-ta-ne-i-ty, s. [Fr. spontanéité.] 

I. Ord. Lang. ; The quality or state of being 
spontaneous, or of acting from natural feel- 
ing, inclination, or impulse, without con- 
straint or external force. 


“Really a large and shemene sketch, it has all the 
artist's aii, spontaneity, and wealth of tones.”—~ 
Atheneum, Dec. 20, 1884, 


Il. Technically : 

1. Biol.: The tendency to variation, unre- 
strained by environment, [VARIATION.] 

2. Mental Philos. : The doctrine that muscu- 
lar activity may, and does, arise from inter- 

causes, apart from, and independent of, 

the stimulus of sensations. It supposes that 
the nerve-centres, after repose and nourish- 
ment, acquire a fulness of vital euergy which 
discharges itself in the play of movement, 
without any other occasion or motive. The 
addition of a feeling or end enhances and 
directs the activity, but does not wholly 
create it. Freshness in horses, the gambols 
of puppies and kittens, and the boisterous 
lay of children, ure examples of spontaneity. 
Bain: Senses & Intellect.) 


spon-ta-né-oiis, a. [Lat. spontaneus, from 
sponte = of one’s free will.] 

1. Proceeding from natural disposition, in- 
clination, or impulse, without constraint or 
external force ; impulsive. 

2. Acting by its own impulse, energy, or 
natural law, without external force. 


“ And rusted bolt and bar 
Sponiuneous took their place once more.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermuin, it Lr 


8. Produced or growing without being 
planted, or without human labour. 
“Thorns apapne spontaneous at her feet.” 
Cowper: Guion ; Joy of the Cross. 


spontaneous-combustion, s. [Com- 


BUSTION.] 
spontaneous-fission, s. [Fission, 2.] 


spontanecous-generation, s, [GENE- 
RATION. ] 


spontaneous-rotation, s. [Rorarion.] 


ee 08815, adv. [Eng. spontaneous ; 
1. Ina spontaneous manner ; of one’s own 
impulse, inclination, or disposition; impul- 
sively, without external influence. 
“He mayer gave spontaneously ; but it was painful 
to him to se.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii, : 
2. By Siierent or natural force or energy ; 
without external influence, impulse, or force. 
“ The soil of the island is truly luxuriant, producing 
fruits of man. kinds spontaneously. —Anson : 
Voyages, bk. i., 
gpon-ta-—né-oitis-néss, s. [Eng. sponta- 
neous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
spontaneous ; spontaneity. 


“The sagacities and instincts of brutes, the spon- 
‘taneousness of many oe their animal motions,”—Hule- 
‘ankind, p. 4! 


Orig. of M 


*spodn-todn’,, s. [Fr. esponton, sponton ; Ital. 
y spontone, spuntone, from punto; Lat. punctum 
=a point.) 

Old Arms: A military weapon; a kind of 
o half-pike or halberd, borne by infantry officers 
___ in the British service up to 1787. It was used 
- for signalling orders to the regiment. 


“Says Johnson, in a tone of admiration, How the 
_ bleed brandished his spontoon /"—Murphy : 


ts 
f Dut. kK; Ger. A gh 
ie aoe Se A att 


n= shan. 


spool, *spole, s. 


(O. Dut. spoele ; Dut. spoel ; 
Low Ger. spole; Sw. spole; Dan. spole; O. H. 
Ger. spuolo, spuold ; Ger. spule.} A hollow 
cylinder upon which thread may be wound. 
It assumes various forms: the ordinary spool 
or reel for sewing-cotton ; the spool for wind- 
ing-machines, otherwise called a bobbin; the 
spool to hold the thread in a shuttle, and re- 
volving on a spindle in the latter. 


spool-holder, s. 

1, A spool-stand (q.v.). 

2. A creel on which spools or bobbins are 
placed on skewers for warping. 

3, A skewer on a sewing-machine to hold a 
spool of cotton or thread. 


spool-stand, s. A frame for holding 
various-sized spools for work-table purposes 
or for exhibition in stores. 


spool, v.t, {SPoor, s.] To wind ona spool. 


spool-ér, s. 
uses & spool, 


spooling, s. (Spoor, v.] The winding of 
yarn or thread upon bobbins. 


spodm, v.i. (Prob. from spume = foam.]} 
Naut. : To move swiftly, as a vessel through 
the water. (Also written Spoon.) 
“ When virtue spooms before a prosperaus gale, 
My heaving wishes help to fill the sail.’ 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, ili. 96, 
spoon, * spon, *spone, *spoone, s. [A.S. 
spén =a chip, a splinter of wood ; cogn. with 
Dut. spaan =a chi), a splint; Icel. spann, 
sponn =a chip, a spoon ; Dan. spaan; Sw. 
span; O. H. Ger. span; Ger. span.]} 

I. Literally: 

‘1, A domestic utensil, having a shallow 
bowl at the end of a handle, and used for 
taking up and conveying to the mouth liquids 
or liquid food. Spoons are made of various 
sizes and materials, according to the particu- 
lar purpose for which they are intended. 
Spoons for the adininistration of medicine are 
made with a cover or shield, which converts 
the pointed end into a funnel. 


“ He inust have a long spoon that must eat with the 
devil.”"—Shukesp, : Comedy of Errors, iv. 8 


2. A spoon-bait (q.v.). 

“In the sea they will often take a spoon.”—Field, 
Sept, 4, 1886. 

3. A kind of club used in the game of golf. 


“* He played a capital shot with his spoon, clearing a 
wide ditch." —Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 


4. Cotton: A weighted and gravitating arm 
in the stop-motion of a drawing-machine, 
which is kept in position by the tension of 
the sliver, and falls when the sliver breaks or 
the can is emptied, and thereby arrests the 
motion of the machine. 

Il. Fig. : A foolish fellow, a simpleton, a 
spooney. ‘(Slang.) 


* But you'll find very soon, if you aim at the moon 
In a carriage like that, you're a bit of a s)00n.” 
Barham : Ing, Legends; The Witches’ Frolic. 


{| (1) Apostle spoons: [APosTLE). 

(2) To be born with a silver spoon in one's 
mouth : [SiLVER, a.]. 

(3) To be spoons on: 
(Slang.) 


“A girl would rather make her way out by herself 
than with a fellow she's spoons on."—Hawley Smart « 
Struck Down, ch. xi. 


(4) Wooden spoon: A term applied in Cam- 
bridge University to the student last on the 
list of mathematical honours. 


spoon-bait, s. A sort of bait for fish, 
especially pike, consisting of a spoon-shaped 
piece of metal with hooks attached. 

spoon-bill, s. [SpoonsILL.] 


spoon-bit, s. A bit with a rounding end, 
which assumes a conoidal form. 


spoon-chisel, s. A bent chisel, with 
the basil on both sides, used by sculptors. 


spoon-gouge, Ss. 
Join. : A gouge with a crooked end, used in 
hollowing out deep parts of wood. 


tspoon-meat, s. Food eaten with a 
spoon ; liquid food. (Ford: 
Whore, i.) 

spoon-worms, s. pl. (GEPHYREA.] 

spoon (1), v.i. [Sroom.] To move rapidly 


through the water. 


o an eas any inch of sayle, we Partneg before the 
'—Hackluyt - Voyages, Vol. iii., p. 849. 


(Eng. spool; -er.}) One who 


To be in love with. 


3 pout, jowl; cat, ¢ell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 


Tis Pity She's a: 


spoon-drift, s. 
(q.v.). 


spoon (2), v.t. & i. [Sroon, s.] 
*A. Trans. : To take up or eat witha spoon 
or ladle. 
“Tt ° 
ppctesen se Broa ee up as it is wanted."— 
B. Intrans. : To act the lover. 


* spodn-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. spoon; 
-age.) Spoon-meat. 


“ And suck she might a teat for teeth, 
And spoonage too did faile 
Warner: Albions England, bk, ii., ch. x 


spo6n’-bill, s. (Eng. spoon, s., and bill.} 

1, Ichthy.: The genus Polyodon (q.v.). 

2. Ornith.: Any individual of the genus Pla- 
talea (q.v.); specif., Platalea lewcorodia, the 
White Spoonbill, found over the greater part 
of Burope and Asia, and the north of Africa. 
The adult male is about thirty-two inches 
long ; plumage white with pale pink tinge; 
at the junction of the neck with the breast 
there is a band of buffy yellow; the naked 
skin on the throat is yellow; legs and feet 
black; bill about eight inches long, very 
much flattened and grooved at the base, the 
expanded portion yellow, the rest black, 
There is a white occipital crest in both sexes, 
The Spoonbill possesses no power of modu- 
lating its voice. The windpipe is bent on it- 
self, like the figure 8, the coils applied to each 
other, and held in place by a thin membrane, 
This peculiarity does not exist in young birds, 
The Roseate Spoonbill (P. ajaja), an American 
species, has rose-colored plumage. It is the 
only species which occurs in the United States, 
and is very abundant in the tropics. It is 
nearly equal in size to the White Spoonbill, 
which it resembles in habits. This bird is a 
beautiful one, its plumage being of a fine rose 
color, the tint deepest on the wings. ‘The tail 
coverts are crimson. 


spoodn’-ey, s. & a. (Eng. spoon; -ey.] 
A. As subst.: A stupid or silly fellow; a 
noodle, aspoon. (Slang.) 


“Yes, Captain Waldron averred, he was a spoon 
that was the right name for a man who let himself bo 
played with as she had played with him," — Afac- 
millan's Magazine, Nov., 1869, p. 65. 


B, As adj. : Spoony. 


spoon’-fil (pl. spodn '-fuls), spoon ’_full, 
s spone - ful, *spoone-fuli, s. [Hng. 
spoon, Ss. ; ~full.] 
1, As much as a spoon will contain. 


“ Devour the whole dish without offering a spoonful 
to Her Royal Highness.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


2. Any small quantity. 

** At least of as much importance as what we tak? 
seldom, and ouly by grains and spoonfulls.’—Arbuth- 
not. 

spo6n/-i-ly¥, adv. (Eng. spoony; -ly.) In a 
weak or spoony manner ; like a spoon. 


The same as SpinpRivt 


spo6n-wort, s. [Eng. spoon, and wort.] So 
named because its leaf is shaped like an old- 
fashioned spoon. (Prior.)] 


t. : Cochlearia officinalis. 


spodn’-y, a. &s. [Eng. spoon, s. ; -y.] 
A. As adj.: Soft, silly, weak-minded 3 
specif., foolishly fond, showing calf-love. 


“Lovell, a tall, thin, spoony midshipman, usually 
called ‘Lady Margaret.’” —Hunnay. Singleton Fon- 
tenoy. 


B. As subst.: A spooney, a spoon. 


spoor, s. [Dut.] The track or trail of a wild 
animal, especially of such as are pursued as 
game. 

“‘ Following the spoor slowly and laborious! ht 
up to the top of the hill, "—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. res 
*spodr, v.i. [SPoor, s.] 

or trail. 

“After searching and spooring about for another 
hour, we were obliged to abandon pursuit,”—/ield, 
Feb. 17, 1887. 

spor-, spor-d-, pref. [SrorE.) Of, belonging 
to, or possessing spores or seed. 


Spor’-a-dés, s. pl. [Gr.] [Sroraprc.} 

1. Geog.: A group of scattered islands; 
especially applied to a group of islands in the 
Archipelago. 

2. Astron. : Stars not included in any con- 
stellation ; unformed stars. y 


* spo-ra/-di-al, a. (Sporapic.] Scattered, 
sporadic. 


To follow a spoor 
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sporadic—sport 


spo-rad’-ic, spo-rad -ic-al, a. [Low Lat. 
sporadicus, from Gr. ovopadixds (sporadikos) = 
scattered, from omopds (sporas), genit. omopados 
(sporados) = scattered, from ovetpw (speiro) = 
to scatter ; Fr. sporadique.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Separate, single, scattered ; 
occurring singly or apart from other things 
of the same kind. 

* Under these circumstances, the cholera which has 
broken out at Montreuil would appear to be local and 
sporadic,.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 19, 1885. 

2. Biol.: Applied to animals and plants 
spread over wide areas. 


sporadic-disease, s. 

Pathol.: A disease which, being normally 
an epidemic one, attacks in a particular year 
only a person here and there without spread- 
ing extensively. 


spo-rad-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. sporadical ; 
-ly.] In a sporadic or seattered manner ; 
separately, singly. 
“They are due to causes acting universally, and not 
sporadically in one or more centres.”—Dawkins : Early 
Man in Britain, ch. i. 


spor-an-gi-as’-ter, s. [Mod. Lat. sporan- 
gi(um), and Gr, aarp (aster) = a star.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Certain bodies, often clavate, 
intermixed with the spore-cases in some ferns, 
Probably abortive sporangia. (Treas. of Bot.) 


spor-an-gid’-i-tim (pl. spor-an- 

gid’-i-a), s. (Mod. Lat. sporangium, and 
Gr. eldos (eidos) = form.] 

Bot.: The inner series of organs to which 

the peristome belongs in the capsule of a moss. 


spor-an'-gi-ole, spor-an-gi-o'-lum (pl. 

spor-an-gi-o'-la), s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from sporangiwm (q.v.). | 

Bot, ; A case containing sporidia in Fungals, 


spor-ain’-gi-0-phore, spér-an-gi-oph’- 
or-im (pl. spor-an-gi-dph’-6r-a), s. 
(Mod. Lat. sporangiwm, and Gr.popés (phoros) 
= bearing.) 
Bot.: The axis or columella on which the 
spore-cases are borne in some ferns; the fila- 
ments bearing the sporangia in some fungals, 


spor-an’-gi-im (pl. spor-an’-gi-a), s. 
(Pref. spor-, and Gr. ayyetoy (anggeion) = a 
vessel, a pail, a capsule.] 

Bot.: The case in which the spores are con- 
tained in flowerless plants. It varies in the 
different orders. 


spore (1), s. [Gr. omépos (sporos), omopa (spora) 
=a sowing, seed.] 

1. Bot. : The reproductive body in a crypto- 
gam, which differs from a seed in being com- 
posed simply of cells and not containing an 
embryo. Called also Sporules. Applied also 
to the reproductive bodies produced either 
singly or at the tips of the fruit-bearing 
threads in Fungi. 


“From the offensive smell communicated to sound 
corn by the bursting of the envelope and distribution 
of the fetid spores.”—Field, Oct. 5, 1885. 


2. Palcobot.: A large part of the Better-bed 
coal of Lowmoor, near Leeds, is formed by 
spores and sporangia ; so is the white coal of 
Australia. [FLEMINGITES.] 

3. Zool. (Pl.): The reproductive gemmules 
of certain sponges. 


spore-case, s. 
Bot. : The immediate covering of the spores 
in cryptogams. 


* spore (2), s. 


spor-én-d6-né-ma, s. (Pref. spor-; Gr. 
évdov (endon) = in, within, and vyya (néma) = 
yarn.) 

Bot.: Either a genuine genus of Hyphomy- 
cetous Fungi, or a spurious one, founded on 
some half developed fungals. Sporendonema 
musce grows on flies in autumn, and kills 
them. The fly attacked adheres to the walls 
or window-panes by its proboscis, with its 
legs spread out.- About twenty-four hours 
after death a white substance projects from 
between each ring of the abdomen, and ina 
day or two after there is a circle around the 
body. Called also Empusa or Empusina, 


+ spor’-id, s. [Srorimrum.] 
Bot. : A spore (q.v.). 


spor-i-dés'-mi-tim, s. (Pref. sporo-, and 
Gr. deopu0s (desmos) = a band.] i 


(Spur, s.] 


Bot.: Au obscure genus of Naked-spored 
Fungals, with many species. They form soot- 
like patches on wooden rails, &c. 


spor-i-dif’-ér-i, s. pl. [Mod Lat. sporidia, 
and Lat. fero = to bear.] 
Bot. : The second of two cohorts of Fungals. 
It consists of those beariug sporidia. Orders, 
Ascomycetes and Physomycetes. 


spor-i-dif’-ér-ols, a. [SpoRIDIFERI.] Bear- 
ing sporidia. 
spor-id-i-0/-la, s. pl. [Pl. of dimin. from 
Mod. Lat. sporidiwm (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The spores or sporules of Thallogens 
and Acrogens. 


spor-id -i-im (pl. spor-id’-i-a), s. [Pref. 
spor-, and Gr. eidos (eidos) = form.] 

Botany (Pl.): (1) The spores of fungals and 
lichens when contained in asci. (2) Granules 
resembling sporules, occurring in Algals. 
(Fries.) (8) The immediate cover of sporules 
in Fungals. 

spor-if’-ér-i, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sporus=a 
spore, and Lat. fero= to bear.] 

Bot. : The first of two cohorts of Fungals. 
It consists of those bearing spores. Orders, 
Hymenomyeetes, Gasteromycetes, Coniomy- 
cetes, and Hyphomycetes. 


spor-if’-ér-ous, a. [SPoRIFERI.] 
Bot. : Bearing spores. 
*sporne, v.t. [SPURN.] 
spor-6-, pref. (Sror-.] 
spor-db’-0-liis, s. (Pref. spore-, and Gr. 
BodAos (bolos) = a throwing.] 
Bot.: A genus of Agrostez. Sporobolus 


tenavissimus, growing on dry, barren ground 
in India, is a good fodder grass, 


spor’ -d-carp, spor-60-car’-pi-im (pl. 
spor-0-car-pi-a), s. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. 
kapmos (karpos) = fruit.] 
Bot. : Any spore-case. Applied specially to 
(1) a two-valved, coriaceous involucre in Mar- 
Sileacee ; (2) the sporangium in Jungerman- 
niacew ; (3) one of the spore-cases in Lyco- 
podiaceze ; (4) one of the thece in Equisetacez. 


spor - 6ch’-ni-dz, spor-dch-na'-¢é-x, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sporochn(us); Lat. fem, pl. 
adj. suff. -ide, -acew.] 

Bot, : A family or tribe of Halyserez. Olive- 
coloured, unjointed sea-weeds, the odspor- 
anges and trichosporanges of which areattached 
to external, jointed filaments, either free or 
compacted together. 


spor-6ch’-nis, s. ([Pref. sporo-, and Gr. 
Xvovs (chnous) = foam, wool, &c.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of Sporochnide (q.v.). 
Receptacles lateral, on short peduncles. 


spor-0-cla’-di-iim (pl. spor-0-cla’-di-a), 
s. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. xAddos (klados) = a 
shoot, a branch.] 
Bot.: A branch on which the reproductive 
bodies of some Algals grow. 


spor’-6-¢cyst, s. [Pref. sporo-, and Eng. cyst.] 
Bot. : The spore-case of Algals., 


spor-d-dérm, s. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. sépua 
(derma) = skin.] 


Bot. : The skin of a spore. 


+ spor’-0-6n, s. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. yevydw 
(gennad) = to engender.] 

Bot.: A plang bearing spores instead of 
seeds, 

+ spor-0-g0'-ni-iim (pl. spor-0-go'-ni-a), 
s. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. yovy (goné) = off- 
spring.] 

Bot.: A fruit-like structure; in which the 
spores are formed in the Muscales. 


spor-d-phore, s._[Pref. sporo-, and Gr. dopés 
(phoros) = bearing.) 
Botany : 
1. One of the fertile cells in the Naked- 
spored Fungi. [Basrp1a.] 
2. A filamentous process supporting a spore. 
spor-oph’-yl-lam (pl. spor-dph’-y1-la), 
‘ et sporo-, and Gr. PvAAov (phullon) =a 
eaf. } 


Bot.: A small leaflet bearing tetraspores, 
as in Plocamium, 


spor’-0-sac, s. [Pref. sporo-, and Eng, sac.] 
Zool. (Pl.): The simple generative buds of 
certain Hydrozoa, in which the medusoid 
structure is not developed 


spor-6d-z0'-id, s. (Pref. 
sporo-; Gr. Cgov (z00n) = an 
animal, and eléos (eidos) = 
form.] 
Biol. : A zoospore (q.Vv.). 


spor’-ran, spor’-an, s. 
(Gael. sporan = a purse; 
Trish sparan.] The poueh or 
large purse worn by High- 
landers in full dress, and 
by men of the kilted regi- 
ments. It is usually made 
of the skin of some animal 
with the hair on, and often 
ornamented with silver and 
stones. It is worn in front 
of the kilt. The illustration 
represents a soldier of the 42nd Regiment (the 
Black Watch), wearing the sporran. 

“* Ay,’ replied the Highlander ; ‘but I keep neither 


snaw nor dollars in my sporran.’"—Scott: Rob Roy, 
ch. xxiii 


sport, * sporte, s. [A contract. of disport or 
desport ; ef. spend for dispend, splay for dis- 
play, &e.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A game, pastime, or amusement, in which 
a person engages ; a play, adiversion, a merry- 
making, a frolic. (Cowper: Task, ii. 638.) 

2. Out-of-door recreations such as grown-up 
men engage in, and more especially hunting, 
shooting, racing, fishing, and the like. (Often 
used for such amusements collectively.) 


“The king, who was excessively affected to hunting, 
and the sports of the field, bad a great desire to make 
@ great park, for red as well as fallow deer, between 
Richmond and Hampton Court.”—Clarendon, 

3. A comprehensive term embracing all 
forms of athletics and games of skill in which 
prizes are competed for or money staked. 


4, Amusement or entertainment derived 
from some person or thing ; diversion; enjoy- 
ment received. 

“By disturbing the foxes spoil the sport of fom 

hunters,""—/ield, Feb, 12, 1887. 
5, Jest, as opposed to earnest ; a joke. 


“In merry sport ... let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, 1. & 
6. Mockery, mock, ridicule, derision; deri- 
sive mirth. (1 Esdras i. 51.) 
*7,. A play; a theatrical performance. 
““Mark the moral of this sport.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II,, iv. 
8. That with which one plays, or which is 
driven about ; a toy, a plaything. 
“* Men are sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men.” 
Byron: Don Juan, v. 1% 

*9. Play ; idle jingling. 

“An autbor who should introduce such a sport of 
words upon our stage would meet withsmall applause.” 
—Broome. 

*10. Amorous dallying ; sensual enjoyment 

of love. 


11. One fond of sports; a sporting man, 


II. Biol.: Any organism which deviates 
from the normal or natural condition. 


“We may conclude that sudden variatious or sports, 
such as the appearance of a crest of feathers on the 
head ... would occur at rare intervals during the 
many centuries which have elapsed since the # geon 
he first domesticated.”—Darwin: Animals & Plants, 

213, - 


{J (1) Book of Sports : 

Eng. Hist.: A proclamation issued by 
James I., on May 24, 1618, entitled “ The 
King’s Majesty’s Declaration to his subjects 
concerning lawful sports to be used.” It is 
often represented as enjoining sports on the 
Lord’s Day. It only enacted that people 
“should not after the end of Divine service 
be disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any 
lawful recreations.” Its first publication led 
to a Sabbatarian controversy. The Declara- 
tion was embodied in a similar document 
issued by Charles I. in 1633, and the severity 
with which the public reading of it by the 

_ clergy was enforced roused the Puritans to a 
degree of indignation which contributed not 
a little to the overthrow of the Monarchy and 
the Establishment. In 1644, the Parliament 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», 0=6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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ordered all copies of it to be called in and 
publicly burnt. 
(2) In sport : In joke or jest ; not in earnest. 


sport, * sporte, v.t. & i. [Sporr, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To divert, to amuse, to make merry. 
(Used reflexively.) 
“ Against whom do ye sport yourselves.”—/saiah lvii. 4. 
* 2. To exhibit by any kind of play. 
“ Now sporting on thy lyre the love of youth.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
3. To exhibit; to bring out in public; to 
wear. (Slang.) 


“Duly qualified by age to sport silk and satin on 
the public racecourse,”—Daily Chronicle, Dec, 28, 1885. 


B, Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, To play, to frolic; to make merry; to 
amuse one’s self. (Milton: Lycidas, 68.) 

* 2. To trifle. 


“Tf any man turn religion into raillery, by bold 
Jests, he renders himself ridiculous, because he sports 
with his own life.”—Tillotson. 


* 3. To follow the diversions of the field. 
II. Biol.: To assume a character different 
from the specific or varietal type. 


“The sporting character of roses was as much ob- 
served at that time as now,”—VField, March 6, 1886. 


§| *(1) To sport off: To utter sportively ; to 
throw off with ease. ; 
(2) To sport one’s oat: [OaK, J (2)]. 


sport-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. sport ; -ability.] 
Frolicsoieness. 


“In this sportability of chit-chat.”—Sterne : Sent. 
Journey ; The Passport, 


“ sport’-a-ble, a. [Eng. sport; -able.] Pre- 
sentable, natural. 


“He had lost the sportable key of his voice,”— 
Sterne: Tristram Shandy, vi. 115, 


*gport’al, a. [Eng. sport; -al.] Of or per- 
taining to sports; used in sports. (Dryden.) 


*sport-ange, s. [Eng. sport; -ance.] Sport, 
gaiety. 
“ Round in a circle our sportance must be.” 
Peele: Arraignment of Paris, 1. 1. 
*sport-ér, s. [Eng. sport; -er.] One who 
sports ; a sportsinan, 


spért-ful, a. (Eng. sport ; -ful().] 
1, Full of sport ; frolicsome, merry, wanton, 
mirthful. (Milton: P. L., iv. 396.) 
*2. Done in jest or sport ; sportive, 
“Though it be a sportful combat.” 
Shakesp, ; Troilus & Cressida, 1 8. 
*3, Amorous, wanton. 
“ Let Kate be chaste, and Dian sportful.” 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, ii. 
*sport/-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. sportful; -ly.] In 
a sportful manner; in sport; sportively, 
playfully. 
an h fous thi 
ment. se Ghee By SMS ret Dee 


*sport’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. sportful ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sportful ; play- 
fulness, sportiveness. 


“The ladies lost the farther marking his sport/ul- 
ness.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk, il. 


sporting, pr. par., a., & s. (Sport, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining or relating to 
sport or sports ; practising or given to sport 
er sports. 


“A perusal of ancient sporting records.”—Field, 
Feb. 12, 1887. 


2. Biol, : Assuming the character of a sport. 
[Srorz, s., II., SPoRTING-PLANT.} 
_ ©, As subst.: The act or habit of engaging 
in sport or sports. 


*sporting-house, s. A public-house 
frequented by sportsmen, betting-men, &c. 
(Sport, s., I. 3.] 


spo —-man, s. A sportsman; one 
who follows sport, as a pugilist, a pedestrian, 
aracing-man, &c. ([Sprort, s., I. 3.] 

sporting-paper, s. A paper or journal 
~ at gy to the interests of sport. [SporTine- 
MAN. 


“ A London daily that chiefly lives on sport, though 
oA is sg a regulation sport waner. ky erse; April 


*gsporting-piece, s. A plaything. 
“A cach mpor ein piace for the great.”—Richardson: 


sporting-plant, s. 

Bot. & Hort.: The name’ given by gardeners 
to plants which have suddenly produced a 
single bud with a new and sometimes widely 
different character from that of the other buds. 
Darwin calls them bud-variations, and says 
that they can be propagated by grafts, &c., 
and sometimes by seed. They rarely occur in 
plants in a state of nature, but are common 
under culture. (Origin of Species, ch. i.) 


orting-press, s. That portion of the 
public press devoted exclusively or mainly to 
the interests of sport. 


* sport-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sporting; -ly.] 
In a sportive manner ; sportively, in sport. 


“You do it, I suppose, but sportingly."—Hammond : 
Works, i. 198, 


sport’-ive, a. [Eng. sport ; -ive.] 
1, Tending to or engaged in sport; sportful, 
merry, gay, frolicsome, playful. 


“ How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire 1” 
Goldsmith : The Traveller. 


* 2. Amorous, wanton. 
“T, that am not shaped for sportive tricks. * 
Shakesp.: Richard IITI., 1. 1. 
sport’-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. sportive; -ly.] Ina 
sportive manner; playfully, in sport. 


“ T saw the soft air sportively to take it, 
And into strange and sundry forms to make it.” 
Drayton: Duke of Suffolk to the French Queen. 


sport’-ive-néss, s. [Eng. sportive; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sportive 3 dispo- 
sition to mirth; playfulness, mirth, gaiety, 
frolicsomeness, 

“The finale—the Saltarello—embodying as it does 
the sportiveness and tumult of an Italian carnival, 
never lacked the velocity and vigour the themes de- 
mand."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 

* sport’-léss, a. [Eng. sport ; -less.] Without 
sport or mirth ; joyless. 
“Casting what sportiess nights she ever led.” 
P. Fletcher ; Piscatory Eglogues, vii. 
*gsport’-ling, s. [Eng. sport; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A little person or creature that sports 
or plays about 
“ Pretty sportlings full of May.” 
Philips: To Miss Carteret. 
sports’-man, s. [Eng. sports, and man.] 
1, One who engages in or is given to the 
sports of the field ; one skilled in sports, as 
hunting, shooting, fishing, &c. 


“Gray dawn appears ; the fearearan and his train 
Speckle the bosom of the distant plain.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 82. 


2. A sporting-man (q.v.). 


sports’-man-like, * sports’-man-ly, a. 
[Eng. sportsman ; -like, -ly.] Befitting or be- 
coming a sportsman. 


“ Fly-fishing is practically brought to a standstill by 
the less sportsmaniy method."—Field, Oct. 17, 1885, 


sports’-man-ship, s. [Eng. sportsman ; 
-ship.] The practice of sportsmen; skill in 
field sports. 


*sports’--wom-an, s. [Eng. sports, and wo- 
man.]~ A woman who engages in field sports. 


“The twenty-three sportsmen and sportswomen who 
took part in it."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 5, 1885. 


spor’-tu-la, s. [Sportu.z.] 


* spor’-tu-lar-y, a. [Eng. sportul(e); -ary.] 
Subsisting on alms, doles, or charitable con- 
tributions. 

“These sportulary preachers."—Bp. Hall: Oases a 
Conscience, dis. iii, ch, vii. 

*spor-tule, s. [Lat. sportula, dimin. from 
sporta = a wicker-basket ; Fr. sportule.] An 
alms, a dole; a charitable gift or contribu- 

tion ; a largess. 

“The bishops, who consecrated the ground, had a 


spill or sportule from tbe credulous laity.”—Aylife: 
Parergon, 


spor’-ule, s. 
Botany: 
1, A spore. 
2. A granule within a spore; a sporidiolum. 


spor-u-lif’-ér-olls, a. (Eng. sporule, and 
Lat. fero = to bear, to produce.] 
Bot.: Bearing sporules, 


spot, *spotte, s. [From the same root as 
A.S. spatl = spittle (q.v.); ef. Dut. spat=a 
speck, a spot ; spatten = to spatter, to bedash ; 
Sw. spott = spittle; spotta = to spit; Dan. 
spetle =a spot, a speckle.] 


(Dimin. from Eng. spore (q.v.).] 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A mark on a substance or body made by 
foreign matter ; a place discoloured ; a speck, 
a blot. 

2. A small part of a different colour from 
that of the ground on which it is, 


“*An idea made up of barely the simple ones of a 
beast with spots, has but a coufused idea of a leopard.” 
—Locke: Human Underst., bk. ii., ch. xxix. 


3. A dark place on the dise or face of the 
sun ora planet. (Sun-spor.] 

4, A stain on character or reputation; a 
disgrace, a reproach. 

“ Marching in lovely wise, that could deserve 

No spot of blaine.” Spenser: F.Q.,1V.L 4 

5. A small extent of space; a place, & 

locality. 


“ That spot to which I point is Paradise, 
Adam's abode.” Milton: P. L,, ii. 784. 


6, A variety of the common pigeon, having 
a spot on its head, just above its beak, 
*7, A stroke, a piete. 


“ You have nade a fine spot of work on ’t.”"—Cibber : 
Nonjuror, i. 


Il. Billiards: 

1, A mark near the top of the table, on 
which the red ball is placed, 

2. A spot-stroke (q.v.). 

J On (or wpon) the spot: Immediately ; 
without moving ; at once; hence, fig., on the 
alert, all alive to, well up in, 


spot-lens, s. 

Microscopy: A hemispherical lens with a 
large opaque spot in the centre of its plane 
face, adjustable with this plane side upwards 
under the stage of the microscope, so that the 
object is in the focus of the rays which it 
converges from the mirror. The effect of this 
arrangement is that no direct light from the 
mirror can enter the objective, the spot caus- 
ing a central shadow, but the light received 
by the object from the marginal rays, and 
reflected again by its particles, does enter. 
Hence the object appears as if brightly self: 
illuminated upon a dark back-ground. 


spot-stroke, s. 

Billiards: A stroke which consists in holing 
the red ball time after time in one of the top 
pockets, 


spot, v.t. [Spor, s.] 
IL. Ordinary Language: 
1. To make or put a spot or mark on; to 
discolour, to stain: as, To spot a dress. 
2. To mark with a colour different from the 


ground, 
** Have you not seen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife's hand?” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, #i. & 


3. To cover with small spots or sprigs : as, 
to spot muslin, 

* 4, To put a patch or patches on by way of 
ornament. 


“Next morning the whole puppet-show was filled 
with faces spotted after the whiggish manner.”— 
Addison. Spectator, No. 81. 


5. To mark as with a spot; to mark or note, 
so as to ensure recognition ; hence, to catch 
with the eye; to detect, to recognize. (Collog.’ 

“The hounds spotted him, and he became food and 

trophy two minutes later.”—/eld, April 4, 1885, 
* 6. To stain, to taint, to blemish. 
“ Upon their spotted souls.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT, tii. % 
Il. Technically : 


A Billiards: To place (the red ball) on the 
spot. 
“ The marker spotting the ball.”—Field, Dec. 9, 1885. 
2. Horse-racing, &ce.: To pick out ; to pitch 
upon; to choose, (Slang.) 


“Having met with tolerable success in ng 
the winners.”"—Morning Chronicle, June 22, 1857. 


| To spot timber: To cut or chip it in pre- 
paration for hewing. 


spot’-léss, a. [Eng. spot; -less.] 
1, Free from spate, foul matter, or discolor- 
ation; unspotted. (Thomson: Winter, 810.) 
2. Free from stain or blemish; pure, im- 
maculate, untainted. 
“ Marq’ + of spotless fame.” 
pe ar edoe Seties ae Wialchipud 
spot’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. spotless; -ly.] Ina 
spotless manner. 


spot-léss-néss, s. [Eng. spotless; -ness.] 
he quality or state of being spotless ; free- 
dom from spot, stain, or blemish ; purity. 


“Lord, if thou look for a spotlessness, whom wilt 
thou look upon! "—Donne : Devotions, 


DOU, b6y; pdUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


_ -elan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


| 
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Bpot-téd, a. [Eng. spot; -ed.] 
1. Marked with spots or places of a different 
colour from the ground ; discoloured. 


“Two water snakes swam by the ship: they were 
beautifully spotted.”—Cook ; First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ii. 
*2. Stained, tainted, disgraced, polluted, 
guilty. 
“ This spotted and inconstant man.” 
Shakesp.: Ddsummer Niyht's Dream, i. L 


spotted-axis, s. [Axis (2).] 

spotted-blenny, s. 

Ichthy. : Blennius vulgaris, a fish from five 
to seven inches long, common on the British 
shores. ‘Its thinness has also acquired for 
it the epithet of Gunnel or Gunwale, such 
being the name of the thin deal forming the 
upper streak of a boat, which the fish is sup- 
posed to be like.” (VYarrell: Brit. Fishes 
(ed. 3rd), ii. 377). Called also Spotted-gunnel 
and Butter-fish. 


spotted-comfrey, s. 
Bot. : Pulmonaria officinalis, 


spotted-dogfish, s. [DocrisH.] 


spotted-ellipsoglossus, s. 

Zool. : Ellipsoglossa nevia, one of the two 
species of the Japanese genus Ellipsoglossa, 
which forms a connecting link between the 
land and the water salamanders. 


spotted-emu, s. 
Ornith.: Dromeus irroratus, confined to 
Western Australia. 


spotted -fever, s. 
FEVER. | 


f rites s. [FLYCATCHER, 
. (1). 


[NEUROPURPURIC- 


spotted-goby, s. 

Ichthy. : Gobius minutus; called also the 
Freckled- or Speckled-goby. [Gosrus.] 

spotted-gunnel, s. (Sporrep-BLENNY.] 

spotted-hyezena, s. [Hy «na.] 

spotited-lamprey, s. [Lamprey.] 


spotted-manakin, s. 

Ornith.: The genus Pardalotus (q.v.). 
(Swainson.) 

spotted-menobranchus, s. 

Zool. : Menobranchus punctatus. 
BRANCHUS. ] 

spotted-muslin, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Muslin covered with small 
sprigs or spots. 

2, Entom. : Diaphora mendica, a British moth, 
family Chelonide. Male black, female white. 


spotted-ray, s. 


spotted -salamander, s. 
DER, II. 2.] 


spotted-snake, s. 
Zool. : Tropidonotus natria. 


spotted-sulphur, s. 


Entom.: A British night-moth, Agrophila 
sulphwralis. 


spotted-tree, s. 

Bot. : Flindersia maculosa, a native of Queens- 
land. So nained because the trunk is covered 
with spots, owing to the outer bark falling off 
in patches. 


spotted wild-cat, s. 

Zool.: Felis torquata, an Indian species, 
about eighteen inches long, the tail being 
about a foot more. It is gray, spotted with 
black, and the ears are tufted, indicating a 
relationship with the Lynxes. 


spotted-wrasse, s. 
Ichthy. : Labrus miztus, 


spot’-téd-néss, s. [Eng. spotted; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spotted. 


spot’-tér, s, [Eng. spot, v.; -er.] A secret 
agent, a spy, an informer. Specif.: One who 
is employed by a railway company to keep 
secret tally of the number of passengers carried 
and fares received by the conductors. 


spot’-ti-néss, s. [Eng. spotty ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being spotty or marked 
with spots. 


gpot/-ty, a. (Eng. spot; -y.] Full of or 
yen wit spots ; spotted ; patchy. 


(MeEno- 


(HoMELYN-RAY. ] 
(SaALAMAN- 


(Snaxg, s. I1.] 


[RED-WRASSE.] 


spduse’-léss, a. 


spotted—spraickle 


* spdus'-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. spous(e) ; 
-age.| The act of espousing ; espuousal, 


“The glorious spousage of the Lambe.”—Bale: 
Discourse on the Revelation, P. iii, Ce. 4 


* spous-aile, s. [SPousa..] 


* spous'-al, * spous-all, * spous-ayl, 
spous-aile, a. &s. [A contract. of espousal 
(a-v.).] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to mar- 
riage ; nuptial, matrimonial, counubial, bridal. 
“Brom them Asteria sprung, a nymph renowned, 


And with the spowsal love of Perses crowned.” 
Cooke : Hesiod, 632. 


B. As subst.: Espousal, marriage, nuptials. 
(Generally used in the plural.) 
“ So be there 'twixt your kingdoms such a spousal.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V., v. 2. 
spdéuse, spowse, s. [0. Fr. espous, espouz, 
espouse; Fr. époux, épouse, from Lat. sponsus, 
fem. sponsa = one betrothed, a bridegroom, a 
bride, from sponsus, pa. par. of spondeo = to 
promise solemnly, to betroth.] [Sponsor.] 
* 1, A bridegroom. 


“The architriclyn clepith the spouse, and seith to 
him, ech man settith first good wyn."— Wycliffe: Jon ii, 


2. One engaged or joined in wedlock; a 
bride, a wife. (Chaueer: C. T., 15,612.) 


* spouse-bed, s. Marriage. 
“ Spouse-bed spotless luws of God allow.” 
Sylvester ; Eden, 669. 
* spouse -breach, * spouse - breke, 
* spous-breeize, s. Adultery. 
“ A fol woman in spousbreche he huld vnder ys wyf.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 279. 
* spouse-hood, * spous-hed, s. The 
marriage state. 
“ He the Emperoures dogter in spousehed nome.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 66. 
* spduse, v.t. [Spouss, s.] 
1. To marry, to wed, to espouse. 


“The spouse and the spoused have the formost 
voyce.” Ben Jonson: Epithalamion. 


2. To give in marriage. 
“ Kyng William of Scotland did his douhter spouse 
To the erle of Bouloyn.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 210. 
(Eng. spouse ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of a spouse ; having no wife or husband ; 
unmarried, single. 
“ The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 11. 
*spdls-éss, *spous-esse, *spows- 
esse, s. [Eng. spous(e); -ess.] A bride, a 
wife, a married woman. 


“Come thouand I schal schewe tothee the spousesse, 
the wyf of the Lambe.”"— Wycliffe: Apoculips xxi. 


spout, * spoute, * spowte, s. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The discharging chute, ajutage, or tubular 
ventage of a vessel or machine whence issues 
the liquid or comminuted material; as, the 
spout of a pitcher, the issuing nozzle for the 
ground meal from the mill-stones, &ec. 

2. A pipe, a conduit; a pipe for conducting 
water, as from a roof, 


“ Asin spouts the swallows build.” 
Longfellow : Nuremberg. 


3. A shoot or lift; specif., the shoot or lift 
in a pawnbroker’s shop ; hence, a pawnbroker’s 
shop. [-] 

*4, A water-spout, 

“That dreadful spout, 


Which shipmen do the hurricano call.” 
San Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, v. 2. 
II. Mining: 


1. A channel of the same size as the air- 
head, driven from the air-head into the gate- 
road at intervals of about fifteen yards, to keep 
the communication as forward as possible, 

2. The chute which carries the coal or ore 
from the waggon, and dumps it into a car or 
ship. 

Up the spout: At the pawnbroker’s, in 
pawn; pawned. (Slang.) 

spout-fish, s. 

Zool. : A fish or molluse which spouts or 
squirts out water; spec., several bivalves, 
as Solen, which do so on retiring to their holes. 

spout-hole, s. An orifice for the dis- 
charge of water. 


spout-plane, s. 

Carp. : A round-soled plane used in hollow- 
ing out stuff for spouting and troughs, 

soout-shell, s. 

Zool. : The geuus Aporrhais (q.v.). 


(Srovut, v.] 


spéut, v.t. & % [According to Skeat, for 
sprout, from Sw. sputa, sprwta =to squirt, to 
spout ; spruta = asquirt, a pipe; Dan. sprude, 
sprutte=to spout, to spurt; sprdite=to 
squirt; Dut. spuiten =to spout, to squirt; 
souit =a spout, a squirt; Ger. spritzen, spiititz- 
en, sprudeln = to spout, to squirt; Low Ger, 
sprutten, sputtern; Ir. & Gael. sput = to spout, 
to squirt. ] 

A. Trunsitive: 

I, Lit.: To pour out in a jet, and with 
some force; to throw out through a spout, 
pipe, or jet, 

“The abundance of water that this monstrou 
fish spouted."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. ix., ch. vi. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To utter with pomposity; to mouth; 
to utter or deliver for etfect in the manner 
of a mouthing orator. 


“While spouting the most intolerant rubbish that 
can be endured.”—Duily Telegraph, Oct. 14, 1886. 


2. To pawn. (Slang.) 


“The dons are going to spout the college plate.”"—Z. 
Hughes : Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xxiv. 


B. Intransitive: 

I, Literally : 

1. To eject water from or as from a spout or 
pipe: as, A whale spouts. 

2. To issue with some force, as water or 
other liquid from a spout or narrow orifice; 
to spurt. 


“Tf they are deeply wounded in a dozen place 
there will instantly gush out as many fountains o! 
bloud, spouting to a considerable distance.”—Anson 
Voyages, bk. ii., ch. i. 


II. Fig.: To make a speech, especially in a 
pompous manner. 


“Introduce him to spouting clubs or disputing 
societies."—Anox. Liberal Education, § 20. 


spout-—er, s. [Eng. spout, v.; -er.] One who 
spouts ; one who makes speeches in a pompous 
manner ; a speechitier ; a poor actor, 


“The women's rights agitator, the platform spouter 
in petticoats,”"—Duily Telegraph, Jan. 12, 1886. 


spouting, s. 
speechifying. 
% cas en ae: to the more forcible than polite spout- 
ings of rabid ‘fair traders’ and Socialists.” — aily 
Telegraph, Feb. 9, 1886. 
spéut’-léss, a. (Eng. spout ; -less.) Having 
no spout ; destitute of a spout. 
“There the pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the spowtess tea-put there.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 776. 
sprach’-le (le as el), sprac’-kle, .1. 
{lcel. sprokla.)] To clamber, to struggle, 
(Scotch. ) 
“ Sae far I sprachled up the brae.” 
Burns : On Meeting with Lord Daer. 
sprack, a. [Icel. sprekr, spaikr = brisk, lively ; 
Gael. & Irish spraic=streugth, vigour.] [SPRY.] 
Spruce, sprightly, lively, animated. 
“ He hath sae suddenly acquired all this fine sprack 
festivity and jocularity.”—sScott- Waverley, ch. xliit 


sprac’-kle, v.i. [SPRACHLE.] 


sprag, v.t. 
sprays, 
“ A portion of it was spragged, but the first end, 
which was four yards in length, was without one.”— 
Colliery Guardian, Nov. 5, 1880. 


sprag, a. [A corrupt. of sprack (q.v.).] Quick, 
lively, active. 
“A good sprag memory.”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives 
of Windsor, iv. 1. 
sprag (1), s. 
flounder. ] 
‘1. A young salmon. (Prov.) 
2. A half-grown cod. (Prov.) 


sprag (2), s. [Prob. allied to sprig (q.v.).] A 
billet of wood; specif., in mines, a diagonal 
prop or stay for preventing the roof of a mine 
from sinking in. 


ay: rags and other articles were thrown under the 
‘ae els without effect."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 18, 
86, 


sprag-ging, s. [Eng: sprag (2), s.; -ing.) 
Sprags collectively ; the fixing of sprags, 
“He did not say anything to the man about sprag- 
ging.” —Morning Chronicle, Sept. 29, 1809, 
spraich (ch guttural), s. [Gael.] 
1. A ery, a shriek. 
2. A collection, a multitude: as, a spraich 
of children. (Scotch.) 


spraich (ch guttural), v7. 
ery, to shriek, 


spraic’-kle, v.1. 


[Srout, v.] Pompous talk; 


[Sprae (2), s.] To support with 


(Cf. Icel. spraka = a small 


(SpraicH, s.] To 


[SPRACKLE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e=6é; ey=a: qu=kw. 


sprain, v.t. (0. Fr. espreindre = to press, to 

wring, to strain (Fr. épreindre), from Lat. ex- 

imo, from ex = out, and premo= to press.) 

'o overstrain, as the muscles or ligaments of 

a joint, so as to injure them, but without 
luxation or dislocation. 


“*The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 
The cracking joint unhinge, or ankle syruin.” 


Gay: Trivia, i. 38, 
sprain, s. (0. Fr. espreinte.] [Sprarn, v.] A 
violent straining or twisting of the soft parts 
surrounding a joint, without dislocation. It 
is generally attended, with swelling and in- 
flammation in the injured part. 


‘I confessed I was in pain, and thought it was with 
some sprain at tennis.”"—Temple ; Gout. 


spraints, s. (0. Fr. espraintes (Fr. épreintes), 
it.=outpressings, from espreindre=to squeeze 
out.) (Sprarn, v.] The dung of an otter. 


“Scrambling over the rocks in search of spraints.” 
—Kingsley : Two Years Ago, ch, xviii. 


sprang, pret. of v. 


spran’-gle, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To wander, 
to spread irregularly, to sprawl. 


“ Over its fence sprangles a ee vine in ungainly 
joy.”"—Cornhill Magazine, May, 1 


sprat (1), * sprot, * sprott, * sprotte, s 
(Dut. sprot; Low Ger. sprott ; H. Ger. sprotte.] 
1. Ichthy.: Clupea sprattus; a well-known 
British fish, common on all the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, extending to the Baltic and 
the western half of the Mediterranean. The 
length of those usually brought to market is 
about three inches; but it is said to attain 
about double that length. Scales smooth and 
easily shed ; lower jaw prominent, oval patch 
of small teeth on tongue ; abdomen serrated 
behind as well as in front of ventral fin. The 
sprat is taken in large quantities, and, insome 
localities, the supply so far exceeds the de- 
mand that they are spread on the ground for 
Manure. In Scotland it is known as the 
Garvie or Garvie-herring. [CLUPEA.] 
*2. A small piece of bad silver money. 
Slang.) 
“Several Lascars were charged with passing sprats, 


the slang term applied to spurious fourpenny pieces, 
epee and shillings.”"—Morning Chronicle, Dec. 2, 
1857. 


sprat-day, s. A term popularly applied 
to Nov. 9, the first day of sprat-selling in the 


(Sprina, v.] 


streets of London and other British cities. The 
season lasts about ten weeks. ( Brewer.) 
aeprat (2), *spreat, *sprett, * sprit, 


*sprot,s. [A.S. spreot, sprit = a sprout.] 

Bot.: A name given to various rushes, as 
Juncus lamprocarpus, J. acutiflorus, and J. 
obtusiflorus ; specif., Juncus articulatus, which 
grows on marshy ground. Itis used for fodder 
and for thatch. (Scotch.) 


sprat-barley, s. 


Bot. : Hordewm vulgare, which has very long 
awns, 
sprat, v.i. [Sprar (1), s.] To fish for sprats. 


“They will be afloat here and there in the wild 
weather, spratting, hovelling, taking out anchors to 
distressed vessels.”—Duily Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1886, 


sprat’-tle, v.i. 
T Scotch.) : 


sprat’-tle, s 
struggle, a sprawl. 


[Spraw1, s.] To scramble. 


(SpRATTLE, v.] A scramble, a 
(Scotch.) 


sprawl, *spraule, *sprall, v.i. [For 
hee from Sw. sprattla=to sprawl; Sw. 
ial spralla, sprala ; Dan. spralte = to sprawl, 

to flounder; Dut. spartelen = to flutter, to 
leap, to wrestle ; Icel. spradhka = to sprawl. i] 

1, To spread or stretch the body carelessly 
in a horizontal position ; to lie with the limbs 
stretched out or straggling. 

“His voice frightened the women, and yet they 
were glad to see hit m Jie erraeleng OF upon the ground.” 
—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, p' 

2. To struggle in the agonies of death, 

“ Grim in convulsive agonies he sprawls.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxii. 23. 

3. To move with an awkward motion of the 
limbs when lying down ; to scramble. 

“* Whereupon he began ne eee te) the other side.” 

—Holinshed : Descript. [retand, ch. 

4, To spread irregularly, as F; plant, a vine 
or the like; to spread ungracefully, as hand- 
writing. 

“ Cull from the bine the sprawling sprigs.” 
-_§, To wid ae aetigise ai bod 
a ‘o widen or open ,asa 
of cavalry. _ d 


sprain—spreader 


sprawl, s. (SPRAWL, v.] 
1, The act or state of sprawling. 


2. A small twig or branch of a tree; a spray. 
(Prov.) 


sprawl -ér, s. [Eng. sprawl, v.; -er.] One 
who sprawls; specif., a popular name for a 
British cuspidate moth, Petasia cassinea, 


spray (1), *spry, s. [Prob. allied to A.S8. 
spreyan =to pour; Icel. sprena=a jet or 
spring of water; sprena = to jet, to spurt out ; 
Norw. spreen = a jet of water.] 

1, Water flying or driven in small, fine 
drops or particles, as by the force of wind, 
ne dashing of waves, from a waterfall, or the 

e, 


“The spray of the sea being lifted u GOOCH a 
height.”"—Cook: Second Voyage, bk. ii., Bhaty 


2. The vapour from an atomizer. 


spray-instrument, s. 
Surg.> An atomizer (q.v.). 


spray (2),s. [Dan. sprag=a sprig, a spray; 
Sw. dial. spragge, spragg =a spray.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A small shoot or branch; a twig; the 
extremity of a branch, 


“We talk'd of change, of winter gone, 
Of green leaves on the hawthorn spray.” 
Wordsworth : Mother's Return, 


2. The small branches of a tree collectively. 

3. A small branch of flowers, leaves, &c., 
worn by ladies in the hair or on the dress. 

II, Founding: A set of castings attached 
by their individual sprues to the main stem, 
occupying the runner aud its branches by 
which the metal entered the mould and was 
led to the various places to be filled. 


spray-drain, s 

Agric,: A drain formed by burying the 
sprays of trees in the earth, which keep open 
a channel. Much used in grass lands. 


spray-work, s. A method of decoration 
in which sprays and ferns are fastened on the 
material to be treated, over which marking- 
ink, liquid Indian ink or sepia, is sprinkled 
by means of a fine-bristled tooth-brush dipped 
into the colouring matter, and then rubbed 
lightly to and fro across the large teeth of a 
dressing-comb. 


spray, v.t. (Spray (1), s.] To let fall in the 
form of spray. (Annandale.) 


*spray-ey, a. [Eng. spray (2), s.; -ey.] Full 
of sprays or twigs; laden with sprays or 
twigs. 


spréach’-ér-y (ch guttural), s. [SPRECHERY.] 


spréad, *sprede, *sprad (pa. t. *sprad, 

* spradde, spread, *spred, * spredde, pa. par. 
* sprad, spread, * spred), v.t. & i. [A.S. spreédan 
= to extend, to spread out; cogn. with Dut. 
spreiden = to spread, to scatter; Low Ger. 
spreden, spreén, sprein; Ger. spreiten; Dan. 
sprede; Sw. sprida; Sw. dial. sprita.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, To extend in length and breadth, or in 
breadth only ; to stretch or expand out to a 
broader surface, (2 Samuel xxi. 10.) 

2. To open, to unfurl ; to stretch or extend 
out, ‘ (Shakesp.: Much Ado, ii. 3.) 

*3. To scatter, to disperse; to cause to 
disperse. 


“Was neuer in alle his lyue ther fadere ore so glad, 
Als whan he sauh his sons tuo, the paiens force to 
sprad.” Robert de Brunne, p. 18. 


4, To scatter over a larger surface ; to strew. 


“The spreading of mucke, and mingling with it the 
eae of a land."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvii., 
ch, ix. 


5. To cover by extending something over ; 
to overspread. (Isaiah xl. 1 
6, To extend over, to cover ; to overspread. 


‘* Of plate of golde a berde he had, 
The whiche his brest all ouer spradd. e 
Gower; 0, A., V. 


7. To extend ; to shoot to a greater length 
in every direction ; to reach out, to put forth, 
to stretch out. (1 "Kings viii. 54.) 

8. To divulge, to publish; to cause to be 
more widely or extensively ‘known, as news: 
or fame ; to disseminate. (Matthew ix. 31.) 


“They, when departed, spread abroad his fame in 
all that country.”—Aatthew ix, 31, 


9. To propagate; to cause to affect greater 
numbers. ; 


“The risk of spreading the Rene by the agency of 
the blood.”— Field, Feb. 12, 1887. 
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10. To emit, to diffuse, to give out, as ema 
nations or effluvia. 

11. To set and furnish with provisions: as, 
To spread a table. 


| Usually followed in most of its senses by 
abroad, wp, over, or some other preposition. 


B. Intransitive: 


1, To be extended in length and breadth in 
all directions; to be expanded to a broader 
surface or extent ; to be extended or stretched 
out. 

“ Her barbarous sons . . . spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian sands.” 
Milton: P. L,, i, 354 

2. To be propagated, published, circulated, 
or made known more extensively: as, A re- 
port spreads. 

3. To be propagated froin one to another. 

“Lest his infection spread further.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, iii. 1, 

¥ Things may spread in one direction, or at 
least without separation ; but they disperse in 
many directions, so as to destroy the con- 
tinuity of bodies. Between scatter and dis- 
perse there is no other difference than that 
one is immethodical and involuntary, the 
other systematic and intentional. To spread 
is the general, to expand and diffuse are parti- 
cular terms. To spread njay be said of any- 
thing which occupies more space -than it has 
done, whether by a direct separation of its 
pa or by an accession to the substance; 

ut to expand is to spread by means of sepa- 

rating or unfolding the parts. Evils spread, 
and reports spread; the mind expands, and 
prospects expand; knowledge diffuses itself, 
or cheerfulness is diffused throughout the 
company. To spread is to extend to an inde- 
finite width ; to circulate is to spread within a 
circle ; thus news spreads through a country ; 
but a story circulates in a village, or from 
house to house, or a report is circulated in the 
neighbourhood. Spread and circulate are the 
acts of persons or things; propagate and dis- 
seminate are the acts of persons only. (Crabb.) 


spréad, s. (SpPrrap, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of spreading ; the state of being 
spread ; exteit, conipass, diffusion, dissemi- 
nation: as, the spread of knowledge. 

2, Expansion of parts. 


“No flower hath that kind of spread that the wood. 
bine hath."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 676. 
as, a bed- 


3. A cloth used as a cover: 
spread. (Amer.) 

4. A table as spread and furnished with 
provisions ; hence, a feast. (Collog.) 


a Ae judge from the spread 
On the board, you'd have said 
That the ‘ partie quarrée’ had like aldermen fed.” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; Lord of Toulouse. 


II. Stock Exch.: The privilege of demand- 
ing shares of stock at a certain price, or of 
delivering shares of stock at another price 
within a certain time agreed on. 


spread-eagle, v.t. To scatter and leave 
far behind. 

“Caltha spread-eagled her field a long way from 

home.”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 27, 1885. 

spread-eagle, s. & a. 

A, As substantive : 

1, Cookery: A fowl split open, broiled, and 
served with mushrooms. 

2. Her.: An eagle displayed, or an eagle 
having the wings and legs extended on each 
side of the body. [DIsPLAYED.] 

3. Skating: A figure somewhat resembling 
an Hagle Displayed [2.]. 

*B. As adj.: Pretentious, boastful, pom- 
pous, bombastic: as, a spread-eagle speech. 


spread-eagleism, « 
1. The state of being boastful or bombastic. 


2. Sentiments or expressions characterized 
by boastfulness or extravagant language. 


spréad’-ér, s. [Eng. spread, v.; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. One who or that which spreads, extends, 
expands, or propagates. 


“If their child be not snch a speedy spreader and 
brancher, like the vine."—eliquia Wottoniana, p. 77. 


2. One who divulges, circulates, or disse- 
minates ; a dissemiuator. 


“ These he designs for the pied of his anal 
—Sharp : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 


II. Technically : 
1. Flaz-manuf.: A machine in which the 


‘boil, béy; péut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, fem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


oo 


Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, sone shin; pone -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, ~ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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spreading—spring 


stricks of line, fresh from the heckle, and 
drawn out and combined so as to make a 
sliver, and eventually a rover, to be operated 
upon by the spinning-machine. 

2. A device for flattening and spreading the 
jet from a hose-pipe. 

3. Vehicles: A stick which stretches apart 
the ends of a chain to which the single-trees 
are attached. 


spréad-ing, pr. par. ora. (SPREAD, v.] 
spreading-frame, s. [DRAWING-FRAME.} 


spreading-furnace, s. 

Glass. : A heated chamber in which eracked 
cylinders of sheet-glass are laid in order to 
spread out into sheets. 


spreading-mzachine, s. 

Cotton-man. : A machine in which cotton is 
formed into a continuous band ready for card- 
ing. 

spreading-oven, s. [FLATrEeNrInG-FUR- 
WACE.] 


spreading-plate, s. [FLaTTinc- 
HEARTH. ] 


* spréad’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. spreading ; -ly.] 
In a spreading manner, increasingly. 
“The best times were iy Rterhaa infected. "—Mil- 
ton: Reform. in England, 


spréagh (gh guttural), spréath, s. [Irish 
& Gael. spreidh = cattle.] Cattle; hence, 
prey, booty. (Scoteh.) 
“Ye had better stick to your sad trade o’ theft- 
boot, black-mail, spreaghs.”—Scott: Hob Roy, ch. xxiii, 


spréagh’-ér-ie, spréach’-ér-y, spréch’- 
ér-ie, spréch’-ér-¥ (gh, ch guttural), s. 
{SpreacuH.] Cattle-lifting, prey-driving ; small 
spoil; paltry booty of small articles. (Scotch.) 


“Ttis able the quantity of useless spreach- 
ery which they have collected on their march.”"— 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xli 


spreat, s. {Sprat (2).] 


spréck-led (led as rey de 
Speckled, spotted. (Scotch. 


spree, s. [Irish spre=a may flash of fire, 
animation, spirit; Gael. spraie = vigour, ex- 
ertion.] A merry frolic, especially a drunken 
frolic or bout; a carousal. (Collog.) 


(SPECKLED. ] 


spree, v.i. (SPREE, s.] To indulge in sprees. 
(Collog.) 
“ He was always of the devil-may-care sort, fond of 
apresing about and lively company.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 16, 1885. 


*spreint, pa. par. ora, [SPRENGE.] 

* sprénge, v.t. [A.S. sprengan, sprencan ; 
eogn. with Dut. sprenkelen = to sprinkle; 
Ger. sprenkeln.] [SPRINKLE, v.] To sprinkle, 
to scatter, to disperse. 

All the ground with purple fat was qos 


F.Q, IV. i 18 
Spréng~-el, s. [C. K. Sprengel (1766-1833), 


physician and professor of botany at Halle.) 
(See compound.) 
Sprengel's air-pump, s. [Arm-Pus.] 
*sprént, pa. par. ora. (SPRENGE.] 
*sprett, s. (Sprat(2).] 


* spreti-sid-—a-ny, s. [A corrupt. of Peuce- 
danum (q.v.).] 


+ sprew (ew as 6), s. [SPRoo.] 
spréy, a. (Spry.] Spruce, spry. (Prov.) 


sprig, *sprigge, s.&a. [A.S. sprec=a sprey, 
a twig (Somner); cogn. with Icel. sprek=a 
stick; Low Ger. sprikk=a sprig, a twig; 
Dan. Sprag=a spray.) [Spray 2)] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, A rod for punishing children, a stick. 
(P. Plowman, vi. 139.) 

2. A small shoot, branch, or twig of a free; 
aspray. (Thomson: Spring, 651.) 

3. A representation of a sprig or spray; a 
small, isolated ornament of the nature of a 
branch, woven or printed on textile fabrics. 

4. An offshoot, a scion, a slip, a youth; 
generally used in disparagement: as, a sprig 
of nobility. 

5. A small brad. 


6. A brad or triangular piece of tin plate to 


confine a pane of glass in a sash until the 
putty dries. 
IL Nau. : An eyebolt with a barbed shank. 
* B. As adj. : Smart, well-trimmed, 
““ He wears his beard so sp: 
Cotton: Burlesque upon jae p. 234. 
sprig-bolt, s. (Rac-BoLrt.] 


* sprig-crystal, s. (See extract.) 

“Tn perpendicular fissures, crystal is found in form 
of an hexangular column, adhering at ae end to the 
stone, and near the other hie is called ually, till it 
terminates in a point = Bee is ed by lapidaries 
sprig or rock crystal.” 


sprig, v.t. [Spric, s.] 
1. To mark, ornament, or work with sprigs. 


“* He became the possessor of a certain bottle-green 
coat with bright paLtEs and a sprigged satin waist- 
past io Telegraph, Dec. 25, 1885. 


. To drive sprigs into. 


. sprig’ “SY, a. 
or abounding with sprigs or small branches. 


spright (gh silent), s. [A corrupt spelling of 


spriie (q.¥.).] 
*1. A spirit, a shade, a soul; 
poreal agent. 
“* And forth he cald out of deepe darknes dredd, 
Legions of sprights.” Spenser: F. Q., Li. 88 
¢ 2, An elf, goblin, or fairy; a sprite. 
“ Tn likeness = a pee appeared a spright.” 
Ortando pce a bk. ii. 
*3. Power which gives cheerfulness or 
courage ; spirit. 
“ Bee, he gathers up his spright 
And begins to hunt for life.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: The Faithful Shepherdess, iv... 
*4, Mood, disposition or condition of mind, 
temper. 
“* Intending weariness with heavy spright.” 
Shakesp.: Rape y Lucrece, 121, 


an incor- 


*5,. An arrow. 


“‘ We have in use for sea-fights short arrows called 


hts, without any other heads save wood sharp- 
en which were es out of muskets, ad 
would pierce through the sides of ships wherea bullet 
would not."—Bacon - Natural History. 


*spright (gh silent), v.t. 
haunt, as with a spright. 
“Tam sprighted with a fool.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. & 
* spright-fuil (gh silent), a. [Eng. spright; 
Jul(i).] Sprightly, lively, brisk, gay, nimble, 
vigorous, 
“ Venus, redress a wrong that’s done 
By that young pooh bey ba yy, thy son.” 
Cartwright > To Fenus, 

* spright-ful-l¥ (gh silent), adv. (Eng. 
sprightful ; -ly.] Ina sprightful or sprightly 
manner; briskly, vigorously, with spirit. 

“ Norfolk, rr tle bold, 
Stays but the summons of the appel t's trumpet.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., 1.3. 

* spright’- ful -néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
sprightful ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being sprightful ; sprightliness, liveliness. 


= a (gh silent), a. (Eng. spright 
-less.] Destitute of spirit or vivacity 3 dull, 
dispirited. 
“ Are you grown 
Benumbed with fear, or virtue’s sprightless ee 
wley. 
spright’-li-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. sprightly; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being sprightly ; 
liveliness, vivacity, gaiety, briskness. 


“ Youth has a sprightliness and fire to boast, 
That in the valley of decline are lost.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 635. 


spright’-ly (gh silent), a. [Eng. spright; -ly.] 


{[Spricut, s.] To 


* 1, Having the qualities or appearance of 


a spright or spirit. 
“ With other sprightly shows of aaa own kindred.” 
2 Cymbeline, v. 5. 
2. Lively, spirited, gay, ‘brisk, nimble, 
animated, vivacious. 
“ The lyre rejoins the sprigh#ly lay.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey i. 530. 
{ Used by Shakespeare adverbially : 
“ Address yourself to entertain them tly.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's T iv. 4, 
spring, * sprynge (pa. t. sprang, *sprong, 
* spronge, sprung, pa. par. * spronge, * sprongen, 
sprung, * sprungen), v.i. & t. [A.S. springan, 
sprincan t. sprang, spranc, pa. par. 
p Haan ge cogn. with Dut. springen (pa. t. 
sprong, pa. par. gesprongen); Icel. springa = 
to an ge to split; Sw. springa; Dan. springe ; 
Ger. springen ; Sw. sprdnga = to cause to 
burst.) 
A. Intransitive: 


rise or come forth as out of the 


1, To 
ground ; to shoot up, out, or forth ; to begin 


(Eng. sprig, s.; -y.] Full of 


to appear; to come to light or existence; te 
issue into sight or knowledge. (Usually ap- 
plied to any manner of growing, rising, or 
appearing, as of a stream from its source, a 
plant from seed.) 

“But othire seedis felden in to stony placis ... and 
anoon thei sprungen up."— Wycliffe: Matthew hew xiii, 

2. To issue, to proceed; to take or have 
origin or beginning, as from parents, an- 
cestors, country, or the like. 

“What stock he Caren gs of.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanua, ti. 8 

3. To result, as from a cause, motive. 

reason, principle, or the like ; to originate, 


“Whence springs this deep despair?” 
Shakesp.; 8 Henry Vi., il & 


4, To leap, to bound, to jump. 
“ Away he springs.” Shakesp,: Venus & Adonis, 258, 
5. To start up or rise suddenly, as from a 
covert, &c, 


“A covey of partridges x pip heel in our fron’ 17 
our infantry in disorder.”—4Addiso; a 


6. To fly back, to start, as a baw when bent 
springs back by its elasticity. 
7. To shoot; to issue suddenly and with 
violence, 
“ Then shook the sacred shrine, and sudden light 
Sprung thro’ the vaulted Toe and made the temple 
bright.” Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iii. 266. 
* 8, To thrive, to grow. 
“ What makes all this but Jupiter the 
At whose command we peris end we spring 3” 
Dry : Palamon & Arcite, iii, 1,08% 
9. To warp; to become warped or bent 
from a straight or plane surface, as timber in 
seasoning. 
B. Transitive: 
IL. Ordinary Language : 
1. To cause to start or rise suddenly; to 
start or rouse, as game. 


“The too much praise . 
Could not but spring up blushes in my “cheeks.” 
Massinger : Parl. of Love, ¥%L 


2. To cause to explode or burst; to dis 
charge. 
se miners discovered several of the enemies’ 


who have sprung divers others which did little 
ion."—Tatler. 


3. To cause to open: as, To spring a leak. 
4. To crack; to bend or strain, so as to 
crack or split. 


“ The Genesta has broken her bowsprit off short . .« 
if she has not also sprung her Sa Tele- 
graph, Sept. 10, 1885, 


5. To cause to close suddenly, or come to- 
gether violently, as the parts of an instrument 
which are acted upon by a spring: as, To 
spring a trap. 

6. To bend by force, as something stiff or 
strong; to insert, as a beam in a place too 
short for it, by bending it so as to bring the 
ends nearer together, and allowing it to 
straighten when in place, (Usually with im: 
as, To spring ina slat or bar.) (Goodrich.) 

*7. To leap over; to jump; to pass by 
leaping. 

“To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed.” 

Thomson. 


Il. Arch. : To commence from an abutment 
or pier: as, To spring an arch, 

{ (1) To spring a butt: 

Naut.: To loosen the end of a plank ina 
ship’s bottom. 

(2) To spring at: To leap towards; to at- 
tempt to seize with a spring. 

(8) J'o spring forth : To leap out ; to rush out, 

(4) To spring in: To rush in; to enter with 
a leap or in haste. 
“. (5) To spring on (or upon): 

(a) Lit.: To leap on or upon; to rush on 
hastily and violently. 

(0) Fig.: To produce quickly or unex- 
pectedly. 

“Such a man is not oof Bagi au upon his asso 


ciates and allies a scheme of lish surrender tc Irish 
demands.”"— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 21, 1885. 


(6) To spring the luff: 
Naut.: To yield to the helm, and sail nearer 
to the wind than before, (Said of a ship.) 


spring, *spryng, *sprynge, s. [Sprina,v.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
if =e leap, &@ bound; a sudden effort or 


ae) s Ne Gas cele a és 
an springs. 
Pome BISY: “Wordsworth: To @ Butterfly. 
SA: flying back ; the resistance of a body 
recovering its former state by its elastic 
power ; as, the spring of a bow. : 


fte, ft, fiire, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


spring 
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8. Elastic power or force ; elasticity. 


“Tn adult persons, when the fibres cannot any more 
eld, they must break, or lose their spring.”"—Ar- 


4, An elastic substance of any kind, having 
the power of recovering, by its elasticity, its 
natural state, after being bent or otherwise 
forced, interposed between two objects, in 
order to impart or check motion or per- 
mit them to yield relatively to each other. 
Springs are made of various materials, as 
india-rubber, strips or wire of steel coiled 
spirally, steel rods or plates, &c., and are 
used for many purposes: as, for diminishing 
concussion in carriages, for motive power, 
acting through the tendency of a metallic 
coil to unwind itself, as in clocks and watches ; 
to measure weight and other forces as in the 
spring-balance, &c. Springs of coiled wire 
are much used for balances, for chair and sofa 
-cushions and backs, mattresses, and in vari- 
ous other domestic applications where no 
great amount of strength is required. 

“The spring must be made of good steel, well tein- 
pered ; and the wider the two ends of the spring 
stand asunder, the milder it throws thechape of the 
Vice open.”—Moxon: Mechanical Exercises. 

5, Any active power ; that by which action 
or motion is produced or propagated, 

“ Nature is the same, and man is the same, has the 

same affections and passions, and the same springs 
that give them motion.”—Aymer. 


6. In the same sense as II. 2. 
¥ Often used adjectively, as spring-water. 
7. Any source of supply; source, origin 5 
that from which anything springs or is de- 
rived ; a source of supply. 
ne poe and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world.” 
Byron: Manfred, i, 1. 
8. One of the four seasons ofthe year; that 
season in which plants begin to spring and 
vegetate ; the vernal season. In the northern 
hemisphere the spring season begins about 
March 21, when the sun enters the sign of 
Aries, and ends about June 22, at the time of 
the summer solstice. Popularly, however, 
spring is considered to begin with March and 
end with May. 
Sa pie ut Benngeon : Tne Wander, 128 
9. Hence, the beginning or freshest part of 
any state or time; the early part. 
“ Our love was new, and then but in the spring.” 
Shakesp. 


2 Sonnet 102. 
10, A young shoot, a bud. 

“ Where the new spring first shooteth forth.”—P. 
Holland : Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. xxi. 

11, A plant, a young tree; also a grove of 

trees ; a small shrubbery. 
“Tn yonder spring of roses.” Milton: P. L., ix. 218. 

12, Specifically applied to a white thorn. 

(Prov.) 

“They are commonly erected upon the top of new 
banks, until the spring has grown strong enough to 
protect it."—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 

*13. A youth, a springal. 

“The one his bow and shafts, the other spring 
A burning tead about his head did move.” 
= Spenser Muiopotmos, 
14, A race, a family. 
15. A flock (of teal). 

“ Presently surprising a of teal with good 
effects pone bag. Daily HA eae Dec. 26, 1885. 

* 16, That which causes one to spring ; spe- 

cifically, a lively, quick, and cheerful tune. 
“ He play’da ing and dane'd it round 
Below the gallows-tree.” 
e Burns: McPherson's Farewell. 

Tl. Technically : 

1, Nautical : 

*(1) A leak; the starting of a plank; an 

opening in a seam. 

“ Where h , her leak: d how to sto; 

eee eee eee ee 


©) A crack in a mast or yard, rnnning 
obliquely or transversely. 
- (8) A rope or hawser passed from the stern 
of a ship and made fast to the cable on the 
anchor from the bow, by which she is riding. 
The object is to bring the broadside to bear in 
any direction. 
(4) A check on a cable while unshackling it. 
(5) A rope extending diagonally from the 
stern of one ship to the head of another, to 
make one ship sheer off to a greater distance. 
2. Phys. Geog. & Geol. : An overflow of water 
or other liquid. When rain falls on a porous 
soil it is rapidly absorbed, the surface of the 
‘soil being soon again dry. Meanwhile, the 
- water has percolated downwards till it has, 
at a greater or less depth, been intercepted 
_ by an impervious stratum, where it gradually 


forms a reservoir. It then presses with great 
force laterally, and a system of subterranean 
drainage is established. If the impervious 
stratum be some distance up a hillside, the 
water finds its way out, not, however, all 
along the stratum, for the existence of rents, 
fissures, and inequalities confines it to a few 
spots. If the reservoir be beneath a plain, 
and a boring to it be made, it will come to 
or above the surface as an Artesian well 
(q.v.) which is akin toa spring. Springs are 
of two kinds, land and perennial springs, the 
former existing where there is a porous soil 
with an impervious subsoil, the latter deriving 
their waters from deeper sources. Perennial 
springs include thermal springs and geysers. 
[INTERMITTENT-SPRING.] Sometimes springs 
contain much earthy material; thus there are 
calcareous, sulphureous and gypseous, sili- 
ceous, ferruginous, saline, carbonated, and 
petroleum springs. They are then called 
mineral springs. 

‘| Q) Spring of pork: The lower part of the 
forequarter, which is divided from the neck 
and has the leg and foot without the shoulder. 
(Beaum. & Flet. : Prophetess.) 

* (2) Spring of the day: The dawn, dawning. 

“ About the spring of the day, Samuel called Saul to 

the top of the house.”—1 Samuel ix. 26. 

spring-back, s. 

Bookbinding: A mode of binding in which 
a spring in the back throws up the folded 
edge so as to make the leaves lie flat. 


spring-balance, s. A balancein which 
the weight of an object is determined from 
the tension or compression of a spring pro- 
vided with an index and scale. In the ordinary 
form (a) the spring is spiral and inclosed in a 
cylindrical box, at 
whose upper end is a 
suspending ring. The 
hook from which the 
object to be weighed 
is suspended is con- 
nected by a rod to a 
piston above the 
spring, so that the 
weight has the effect of 
condensing the spring, 
a finger on the rod 
projecting through a 
long slot in the case 
and indicating the weight upon a graduated 
and numbered scale. Another (8) is in the 
form of the letter C, the upper end being sus- 
pended by a ring, and the lower end affording 
attachment for the hook whereby the object is 


SPRING-BALANCES. 


_ Suspended. As the bow opens a finger traverses 


@ graduated arc and registers the weight. 

Spring-balance valve: 

Steam: A spiral spring weighing-balance, 
with an index and pointer attached to the 
end of the lever, by which the pressure upon 
the safety-valve is adjusted. 


spring-beam, s. 

1. Shipbuilding: The fore-and-aft timber 
uniting the outer ends of the paddle-box 
beams. ([Spronson.] 

2, Mach. : An elastic bar at the top of a tilt- 
haminer, mortising-machine, or jig-saw, to 
accelerate the fall or give the return motion, 
as the case may be. 

3. Carp.: A beam stretching across a barn 
without a central support, so as to leave the 
two bents of the barn-floor free for various uses. 


spring-beauty, s. 

Bot, : An American name for the genus Clay- 
tonia. 

spring-beetle, s. [CLICK-BEETLE.] 


spring-bell, s. 


Bot. : Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, 


spring-block, s. 

Naut.: A common block or dead-eye con- 
nected to a ring-bolt by a spiral spring. It 
is attached to the sheets, so as to give a cer- 
tain amount of elasticity and assist the vessel 
in sailing. 


ring-board, s. An elastic board used 


sprin 
in vaulting. 

race c spring-boc,’s. [Sprine- 
BOK. 

spring-box, s. The barrel containing 
the spring in any piece of mechanism. 


spring-carriage,s. A wheeled carriage 
mounted on springs. 


spring-cart, s. A light cartmounted on 
springs. 

spring-coupling, s. A connecting de- 
vice between cars, for attaching the draft- 
team to street-cars, &c. 


spring-crocus, s. 


Bot. : Crocus vernus, which flowers in spring. 
(Crocus.] 


spring-faucet, s. A faucet which is 
elosed by a spring when the opening force is 
withdrawn, 


spring-feed, s. 
the spring. 

spring-forelock, s. A cotter-key whose 
entering end springs apart to keep it from 
accidentally withdrawing. 


*spring-garden, s. A garden where 
concealed springs are made to spout jets of 
water upon the visitors, 


spring-grass, s. 
Bot.: Anthoxanthwm odoratum, and the 
genus Anthoxanthum. [VERNAL-GRASS.] 


spring-gun, s. A gun which is fired by 
the stumbling of a trespasser upon it or 
against a wire connected with the trigger. 
They were formerly set in plantations aud 
preserves. 

“ At that time no statute had been passed makin 
the use of spring-guns a legal offence.”—Notes 
Queries, March 19, 1887, p. 221, 

spring-haas, s. 

Zool.: The Dutch name for the Jumping 


Herbage produced in 


Hare (q.v). Used also by settlers atthe Cape. 
spring-halt, s. The same as Srrine- 
HALT (q.V.). 


“Spring-halt reigned amongst them.” 
Shakesp. <¢ Henry VITI., 1. & 

spring-head, s. 

1. The head or source of a spring ; hence, a 
fountain, source, or origin. (Lit. & Fig.) 

“ The spring-head of charity.”—Atterbury : Sermons, 

Vol, i., ser. 2. 

2. A box, clutch, or connection at the point 
of contact of the outer (ends of an elliptic 
spring. 

*spring-headed, a. Having heads that 
spout or spring afresh. 

“ Spring-headed hydres ; and sea-shouldring whales.” 
Spenser: F. Q., Li. xii. 23. 
spring-hinge, s. A hinge provided with 
a spring to shut it after the door to which it 
is attached is opened. 
spring-hook, s. 
Steam-eng.: One of the hooks fixing the 


driving-wheel spring to the frame of a loco- 
motive engine. 


spring-latch, s. A latch that snaps into 
the keeper after yielding to the pressure 
against it. 

spring-line, s. In a pontoon-bridge, a 
line passing diagonally from one pontoon to 
another. 


spring-lock, s. : 

Locksmith. : A lock in which the bolt slips 
back when the catch or hasp is applied, and 
returns by @ spring to engage the hasp, catch, 
or staple. 


spring-mattress, s. A mattress having 
metallic springs beneath the hair or moss 
filling. : 

spring-pin, s. 

Locomotive : A rod between the springs and 
axle-boxes, to regulate the pressure on the 
axles. c 

spring-punch, s. A punch having a 
spring to retract the plunger after the blow or 
the pressure. 

spring-rye, s. Rye that is sownin the 
spring. 

spring - searcher, s. 


spring-stay, s. 

Naut.: A preventer stay, used to assist a 
principal stay. 

spring-tails, s. pl. 

Entom. : The Collembola (q.v.). 

spring take-up, s. ; 

Knitting: An elastic finger, fixed to the 


needle-carrier, to take up the slack yarn at 
the end of each stroke. 


(SEARCHER, &%., 


béy; pdut, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
wn, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del 
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springal—sprit 


spring-tide, s. 

1. The time or season of spring; spring- 
time. 

2. (Pl.): The tides at the time of the new 
and full moon. At these times the sun and 
moon are in a straight line with the earth, 
and their joint effect in raising the water of 
the ocean is at a maximum, and the tides are 
consequently the highest. (Brande & Com.) 

“ As the spring-tides, with heavy splash, 
From the cliffs invading dash.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, v. 24. 
spring-time, s. The time or season of 
spring ; spring. 
“In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides.” 


Milton: P. L., i. 769. 
spring-tool, s. 


Glass : The light tongs of the glass-blower, 
whereby handles and light objects are grasped. 


spring-trap, s. 

1, A trap whose falling bar or door is 
operated by a spring as soon as the detent is 
released by any animal tampering with the 
bait. 

2. A form of steam-trap. 


spring-usher, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Hybernia 
deucophearia. The female is apterous. 


spring-valve, s. A valve which is held 
to its seat by a spring, except as temporarily 
depressed by the haud to allow the flow of 
water, 


spring—-water, s. Water issuing from a 
spring, as distinguished from rain-water, river- 
water, &c. 


spring-wheat, s. 
be sown in the spring. 


“ sprin’-gal (1), * sprin’-gall (1), * sprin- 
gald (1), s. [Prob. from spring, and ald = 
old.) A youth; an active young man. 

“Then came two springals of full tender yeares.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. x. 6. 

* sprin’-gal (2), * sprin’-gall (2), * sprin- 
gal (2), s. [O. Fr. espringale.] 

Old War: An ancient form of military 
weapon for hurling stones, arrows, pieces of 
iron, &c. 


“ And this castell was set betwene the toune and the 
se, and was well fortyfied with springalles, bombardes, 
boues. and other artillery.” — Berners: Froissart ; 
Cronycle, vol. i., ch. cxliv, 


spring -bok, s. [Eng. spring, and Dut. boc 
=a buck, a goat. (See extract.) ] 

Zool.: Antilope euchore, an antelope exceed- 
ingly common in South Africa. It is about 
thirty inches high, the horns lyrate, very 
small in the female; colour yellowish dun, 
white beneath. Two curious folds of skin 
ascend from the root of the tail, and terminate 
near the middle of the back; they are usually 
closed, but open out when the animal is in 
rapid motion, and disclose a large triangular 
white space, which is otherwise concealed. 


“The Springbok derives its name from the prodigious 
leaps which it takes either when alarmed or in play, 
often to the height of seven feet, and sometimes of 
twelve or thirteen feet."—Chamber's’ Cyclop., ix. 64. 


gpringe, v.t. [Cf. Dut. spring-net =a bdird- 
net ; Ger. sprinkel =a springe.] [Sprina, v.] 
To catch in a springe ; to ensnare. 


“ Whose weight falls on our heads and buries us, 
We springe our selves, we sink in our own bogs,” 
Beawm. & Flet.: Prophetess, iv. 8. 


springe, *sprindge, s. ([Sprincz, v.] A 
noose, a gin; a snare for catching birds. 


“ Asa woodcock to my Own springe, Osric: 
Iam justly kill’d with mine own treachery.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2 


epring’-ér, s. (Eng. spring; -er.] 
* I. Ordinary Language: 


1, One who or that which springs ; one who 
springs or rouses game. 


* 9, A young plant. 


“The young men and maidens... cut down and 
spoil young springers to dress up their May-booths.”— 
Evelyn: Sylva, bk. Vv. § 4. 


3, A name given to various animals: as, 
(1) [Spanigez, A. 1. (1)]. 
(2) The springbok (q.v.). 
(3) The grampus. 
(4) A young salmon, 
rise A nice springer weighing 1141b. '—Field, Jan, 23, 


II, Technically: 
1, Architecture : 
(1) The impost or place where the vertical 


A species of wheat to 


support to an arch terminates and the curve 
of the arch begins. 

(2) A lower voussoir of an arch. [VoussorR.] 

(8) The rib of a groined roof, 

(4) The bottom stone of the coping of a 
gable. 

2. Bot.: A variety of Agaricus arvensis 
suitable for pickling. 


* spring’-gold, s. [SPRInGaL (1).] 


spring -i-néss, s. [Eng. springy; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being springy ; 
elasticity. 
“A springiness, a vitality, an elasticity, and an exhi- 


larative property in the air which is only equalled by 
that of Athens.”—Duily Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1882. 


2. The state of abounding with springs; 
wetness, sponginess, as of land. 


spring -ing, pr. par., a, & s. (SPRING, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ord. Lang. : Rising or shooting up ; leap- 
ing, proceeding, rousing. 


“ The springing trout lies still.” 
Scott: Lady of the 
Lake, vi. 15. 


II. Her. : A term applied 
to beasts of chase in the 
same sense as salient to 
beasts of prey. Also ap- 
plied to fish when placed 
in bend. 

C. As substantive: 


1. The act, state, or process of issuing, 
leaping, arising, or proceeding. 
“The sundry germinatious and springing up of the 


works of righteousness in him.”"—More: Moral Cab- 
bala, pt. iv., ch. ii 


* 2. Growth, increase. 

“Thou makest it soft with showers; thou blessest 
the springing thereof.”—Psalm Ixy. 10. 

springing-course, s. 

Arch, : The horizontal course of stones from 
which an arch springs or rises. 


springing-line, s. 
Arch,: The line from which an arch rises, 


springing-use, s. 
Law: A contingent use. 


*gprin’-gle, s. [A dimin. from springe 
(q.v.).] A springe, a noose, a snare. 
‘* Almost euerie hedge serueth for a roade and euerie 
plashoote for springles to take them.”—Carew ; Survey 
of Cornwall, fol. 25. 
t spring’-léss, a. [Eng. spring; -less.] Des- 
titute of springs or wells. ‘ 
“In that all but springless country.”—Burroughs : 
Pepacton, p. 53. Me 
[spring ser s. [Bng. spring; dimin. suff. 
-let.) A little spring, a smal’ stream. 


“ But yet from out une little hill 
Oozes the slender syringlet still.” 
Scott : Marmion, vi, 37. 


springy, a. [Fng. spring; -y.] 
1. Having elasticity like a spring ; elastic. 


“A light, thin fluid, or springy body.”—Locke : 
Nat. Phiios., ch. v. 


2, Accompanied or characterized by springi- 
ness ; light. 


“One of the candidates walked with a fine springy 
Os and he was then elected.”—St. James's Gazette, 
an. 14, 1886. 


3. Full of, or abounding with Springs; wet, 
spongy. 

‘: Where the sandy or gravelly lands are springy or 
wet, rather mar! them for grass than corn.”—AMorti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

*sprink, * sprinck, s. [SPRINKLE, v.] A 
sprinkle, a stain. 
“B inck of t. distaynde,” 
Y aprinot of se AT aa rates 
sprin’-kle, *spren-kle, * spren-kel- 
yn, *spren-kyll, *sprinc-kle, v.t. & i. 
{A frequent. from Mid. Eng. sprenge (q.v.); 
Dut. sprenkelen = to sprinkle; Ger. sprenkeln 
= to speckle, to spot.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To scatter in small drops or particles ; to 

scatter or strew in fine separate particles, 


“They present a Froen branch, and sprinkle water 
pln oe over the head,"—Oook ; Second Voyage, 
. dii., ch, ii 


2. To besprinkle, to bestrew. 


“ Sprinkling, as be pass'd, the sands with aera. 
Pope: Homer; [liad xiii, 681. 


* 3. To wash, to cleanse. 


“ Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science."—Hebrews x. 22. 


SPRINGING. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To perform the act of scattering a liquid 
or any fine substance in sinall particles. 

2. To rain in fine drops, or with drops fall- 
ing infrequently: as, It began to sprinkle, 
(Colloq.) 

* 3. To fly in small drops or particles. ° 


sprin’-kle, *sprinc-kle, s. [SpRINKLE, v.] 

1, A utensil to spriukle with, a sprinkler; 

as a loose brush for sprinkling holy water; @ 
holy water sprinkler, 


“ She [Hope] always smyld, and in her hand did hold 
An holy water sprinckle, dipt in deow.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. xii, 18 


2. A small quantity scattered, a sprinkling. 
* 3. A tinkling sound, a tinkle. 


sprink’-lér, s. [Eng. sprinkl(e); -er.] One 
who or that which sprinkles, 


sprink’-ling, pr. par.,a., & s. [SPRINKLE, ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 7 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of scattering in sinall drops or 
particles. 


“Your uncleanly unctions, your crossings, creep- 
. ings, eensings, sprinklings, &c."—Bp. Hall; Decad. 1, 
p. 1. 


2. A small quantity falling in separate 
drops or particles, or coming infrequently : 
as, a sprinkling of rain. 

3. A small or a moderate number distri- 
buted or scattered, as though sprinkled about. 


“ Within these limits there are sprinklings of vari- 
ous nationalities.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1885, 


* sprint, pa. par. ora. [SPREINT.] 


sprint, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A short race 
run at full speed. 


“A strong wind prevailed each day, which, blowing 
down the straight, greatly interfered with the runners 
in the sprints.”"—Field, Feb. 19, 1887. 


sprint-race, s. The same as Sprint(q.v.). 


sprint-runner, s. One who runs sprint- 

races ; a sprinter. 

“A sprint-runner and football-player is ruined for 
life by accident, over-training, and over-exertion.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 21, 1887. 

sprint’-ér, s. [Eng. sprint; -er.] The same 
as SPRINT-RUNNER (q.V.). 

““The master, who was well-known in the service as 
a very swift,sprinter, is also a good switmmer.”—Field, 
Feb, 12, 1887: 

sprit, v.t. & i. 
v. (q.v.). ] 
A. Trans.: To throw out with force from 
a narrow orifice; to spurt out. 

B. Intrans.: To sprout, to bud, to germi- 

nate, as barley steeped for malt. 


[A variant of spirt or spurt, 


sprit (1), s. (Sprit, v.] A shoot, a sprout, 


“The barley, after it has been couched four da‘ 
will sweat a little, and show the chit or sprit at the 
root-end of the corn.”"—Mortimer - Husbandry. 


sprit (2), * spret, * spreot, s. [A.8. 
spredt =a pole, orig. a sprout, from spredtan 
= to sprout (q.v.); Dut. spriete =a sprit; 
Dan. sprod. Sprit and sprowt are doublets. ] 

Nautical : 


1, A diagonal spar which raises the peak of 
a boat’s sail, the lower end resting in a becket 
called the Snotter. It serves instead of a gaff. 


2. A bowsprit (q.v.). 


sprit-sail, s. 

Nautical : 

1, A four-cornered sail bent to the mast at 
its weather-leech, and haying its peak ex- 
tended by a sprit. It is a common form of 
sail for boats. 


2. A sail set on the bowsprit. 

Sprit-sail barge : 

Naut. : (See extract). 

“For instance, there is the well-known sprit-saé 
barge, avessel with a mainsail that sets on a sprit.... 
The mainsail of a spri/-sai/ barge is brailed up when 
taken in, and one must be careful that she has brails 
in talking to sailors about her.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Oct. 27, 1885. 

Sprit-sail yard : 

Naut.: A spar, occasionally used, crossing 
below the bowsprit a little abaft of the 
dolphin-striker, and used for securing the 
rigging of the jib-boom and flying jib-hoom. 
A pair of spars pointing obliquely downward 
at opposite sides of the howsprit are some- 
times used instead of the sprit-sail yard. 
These are known as sprit-sail gaffs, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, ce =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


sprite—spumid 
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(Fr. esprit 


sprite, * sprit (3), * spryte, s. 
i l accus. of 


= spirit, from spiritum, 
piritus.) [SPrRit.] 
*1, Spirit, life. 
4 lly.” 
Fa Ore ey cic. 
2. A spirit, an elf, a fairy. 
*sprite-ful, *sprite’-ful-ly, &c. (SpriaHt- 
FUL, SPRIGHTFULLY, &c.)} 
* sprit-ing, * spryt-ing, s. 


réck’-&t, s. A motor wheel having cog- 
ike projections from its periphery, designed to 
act upon the links of a driving chain. Also, 
one of such projections. 


sprocket-wheel, s. A wheel having 
sprockets. [RaG-wWHEEL.] 


sprod, s. (Gael. sprodh; Irish sproth=a 
sprat.] A salmon in its second year. (Prov.) 


[Sprririna.] 


*sprong, pret. ofv. [Sprina, v.] 


sprod, sprew (ew as 6), spriie, s. [Dut. 
sproww, spruw.} 
Pathol, : Thrush. (Scotch.) 


sprot, s. [The same word as sprout.) [SPRavT 
(2), s.] A kind ofrush. (Scotch.) 


sprout, *sprut, *sprute, vi. (0. Fr. 
spruta ; Low Ger. spruten, sprotten; Dut. 
spruiten; Ger. spriessen; Icel. spretta =to 
spurt or spout out water, to sprout (pa. t. 
spratt, pl. spruttw, pa. par. sprotinn); A.S. 
spredtan (pa. t. spredt, pa. par. sproten) = to 
sprout. Allied to sprit, sprat, spurt, sputter, 
spluttzr, and a doublet of spout (q.v.). ] 
1. To shoot, as the seed of a plant; to 
germinate; to begin to grow; to put out 
shoots. 7 


“They are no other than buds sprouting foorth.”— 
P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. xxi. 


* 2, To shoot into ramifications. 

“Vitriol is apt to sprowt with moisture.”—Bacon. 

3. To grow, like the shoots of plants: as, A 
deer’s horns sprout. 

*4, To proceed, to shoot. 


“The heartiest gratitude. . . sprouts originally from 
the earthy principle of self-interest."—Seurch: Light 
of Nature, vol. i., pt. ii., ch. xxiii. 


sprout, s. (Dut. spruit; Icel. sproti; Ger. 
spross.] [SPROUT, v.] 

1, The shoot or bud of a plant; a shoot 
from the seed, or from the stump, or from the 
root of a plant or tree, or from the end of a 
branch, 


“To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought 
in the tender sprouts of shrubs; and, after it had 
tasted, it began to eat of such as are the usual food of 
goats.”"—Ray : On the Creation. 


2. (Pl.): Brussels sprouts (q.v.). 
3. (Pl.): A bunch of twigs. (Amer.) 


sprice, a & s. [For Spruce (leather) = 
Prussian (leather). To dress sprucely was to 
dress after the Prussian manner. (Skeat.)] 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Brisk, dashing, sprightly. 


“Now my spruce companions."—Shakesp. ; Taming 
of the Shrew, iv. 1. 


*2. Trim, neat. (Milton.) 


3. Dandified; neat without elegance or ; 


dignity. 
“Tn so neat and spruce array.” 
Beaumont: Remedie of Love. 
B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1. The same as SPRUCE-LEATHER (q.V.). 
2. The same as SPRUCE-BEER (q.V.). 


II. Bot. : The same as SPRUCE-FIR (q.V.). 


- gspruce-beer, s. <A fermented liquor 
made from the leaves and small branches of 
the spruce-fir, or from the essence of spruce, 

- boiled with sugar or molasses, and fermented 
with yeast. It is useful as an anti-scorbutic. 


spruce-fir, s. 

Bot.: A popular name for many species of 
the genus Abies (q.v.), specif. Abies excelsa, a 
fine evergreen which sometimes reaches a 
height of 150 feet, with a straight, though 
not very thick trunk, and a regular pyramidal 
form. Leaves scattered equally round the 
twigs ; four-cornered, mucronate, dull green 3 
cones cylindrical, pendulous, with blunt, sinu- 
ate, slightly toothed scales. It is a native 
of the north of Germany and Norway, whence 
it is often called the Norway spruce. It is 


Z 


tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


commonly planted in Britain, and affords an 
excellent shelter for game. Its timber consti- 
tutes white deal. It is not so durable as the 
Scotch pine, but is prized for masts, spars, 
scaffolding poles, &c. In Norway it takes 
seventy or elzhty years to arrive at maturity, 
By incision it yields 
a resin whence tur- 
pentine and Bur- 
gundy pitch are 
manufactured. The 
White Spruce fir(4. 
alba) has the leaves 
somewhat glaucous, 
rather pungent; the 
cones narrow, oval, 
tapering, with even, 
undivided scales. 
It is found in North 
America, where it 
reaches the height 
of furty to fifty feet. 
The Black Spruce 
is A. nigra, from 
the very cold parts 
of North America. 
It grows to seventy 
oreighty feet high. The timberis very valuable. 
Another United States species is A. rubra, the 
Red Spruce. A. canadensis, the Hemlock Spruce, 
is abundant in the forests of the north. There 
are several very large species in the west, espe- 
cially A. Douglasii, which attains a height of 
250 feet, and forms immense forests in the 
mountain districts. [HEMLOCK-SPRUCE.] 


spruce-leather, s. 
pruce. 


spruce-ochre, s. Brown or yellow ochra 


spruce, v.t. &i. (Spruce, a.] 
A. Trans.: To trim or dress in a@ spruce 
manner ; to dress up; to prink. 
“Then 'gan Don Psittaco 
To spruce his plumes.” More. Song of the Soul, I. ii. 89. 
B. Intrans.: To dress one’s self with 
affected neatness. 


J To spruce up : To dress sprucely or trimly. 


“Salmacis would not be seen of Hermaphroditus, 
till she had sprwced up her self first.”—Lurton : Anat. 
of Melancholy, p. 335, 


sprice’ly, adv. [Eng. spruce; -ly.]) In a 
spruce manner; with extreme or affected 
neatness. 

‘Beware of men who are too sprucely dressed.” 
Congreve : Ovid Imitated, 
A re ee See 

spruce-ness, s. [Eng. spruce; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being spruce; neatness 
without elegance, 


“ Now in the time of spruceness, our plays follow the 
niceness of our garments.”—MMiddleton : Roaring Girl. 
(To the Reader.) 


ae 
SPRUCE FIR. 


Prussian leather ; 


* spri¢-i-fy, *spri¢’-i-fie, vt. [Eng. 
spruce ; suff. -fy.] To make spruce or fine. 
(Cotgrave : 8.v. pimper.) 

sprite (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Founding : 
1, The ingate of a mould, through which 
the metal is poured. 


2. The piece of metal attached to a casting, 
occupying the gate through which the metal 
was poured. 


3. A piece of metal or wood used by a moulder 
in making the ingate through the sand. 
A 
sprue (2), s. 
sprig, v.t. [Cf. sprack and spruce.] To make 
smart. (Prov.) 
§ To sprug up: To dress neatly ; to spruce 
up. 


sprig, s. [Perhaps from sprug, v.] Asparrow. 
(Scotch.) 


[SprRoo.] 


spring, pret., pa. par., & a. (SPRING, v.] 
A.& B. As pret. & pa. par.: (See the verb). 
C. As adjective : : 
1. Strained, cracked: as, a sprung bat. 
2. Intoxicated. (Slang.) 
: Hee were a little bit sprung.”—Mrs, Stowe : Dred, 


sprint, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; but perhaps 
connected with sprout (q.v.).] 
1. To spring up; to gerininate, to sprout. 
2. To spring forward or outward. 


+ Dear image of thyself; see! how it sprunts 
With joy at thy approach.” 
erville: Rural Games, lil. 


. 


Gil, b6y; POUt, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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‘ sptike, s. 


3. To bristle up; to show sudden resent 
tment. (Amer.) 


eprint, a. &s. [Serount, »v.] 
A, As adj.: Active, vigorous, lively, Frisk 
B. As substantive : 
1, A leap, a spring. 
2, Asteep ascent ina road. (Prov.) 
3. Anything short and not easily bent. 


sprint-ly, adv. [Eng. sprunt; -ly.] 
1. Vigorously, youthfully; like a young 
man. 
2. Neatly, trimly, sprucely. 


“ How do I look to-day ? ain I not drest 


Spruntiy ? ” Ben Jonson: Devil is an Ass, iv. L. 
sprish, a. [SpRuce, .] (Scotch.) 
spry, a. [Sw. dial. sprygg = very lively, skit- 


tish 5 sprag, sprak, spraker = spirited, mett\e- 
some. Allied to sprack(q.v.).] Active, nimble, 
lively, sharp, wary. (Chiefly Amer.) 


spud, s. [Prob. a corrupt. of spade; but cf. 
Dan. spyd; Icel. spjot=a spear; Eng. spit 
(1), .J 
*1, A short knife. 
“ My spud these nettles from the stones can part, 
No knife so keen tu weed thee from my heart.” 
Swift: Pastorul Lialogue (1728). 
2. Anything short and thick ; specifically— 
(1) A piece of dough boiled in fat. (Amer.) 
(2) A potato. (Irish.) 
“ But it was eminently a ‘speed the plough,’ a speed 
the ‘spuds’ and the seeds day."—Field, March 12, 1887. 
3. A sharp, straight, narrow spade, with a 
long handle. It is used for digying post-holes, 
and digging out heavy-rooted weeds, such as 
burdock, thistles, &c. 
“He comes upon him grubbing thistles with a 
spud."—Saturday Review, Dec. 2, 1882, p. 737. 
4, A kind of small spade with a short 
handle, for use with one hand. 
5. A spade-shaped implement, used in fish- 
ing for broken tools in a well. 


spue, v. &s. [Spew.] 


spuil-zie, spal’-zie (z as y),s. [Fr. spolier, 
from Lat, spolio = to rob, to spoil (q.v.). ] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Spoil, booty. 

2. Scots Law: The taking away of movable 
goods in the possession of another, against 
the declared will of the person, or without 
the order of law. 


[Spook.] A spirit, a spectre. 


spule, s. (O. Fr. espaule; Fr. épaule =the 
shoulder.] [SPAauLp.] 


spule-bone, s. The blade-hone. 
“There’s no muckle left on the spule-bane.”—Scott : 
Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xviii. 
spul-ler, s. [For spooler.] [Sproot.] One 
employed to inspect yarn, to see that it is 
well spun and fit for the loom. [Prov.] 


spul’-zie (z as y), s. [Spuruzie.] 


spu-mar’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. spwma 
= foam. ] 
Bot. :; A genus of Gasteromycetous Fungals. 
Spumaria alba looks like white froth, and 
grows on grasses, &c. 


spume, s. (Lat. spuma=foam.] Froth, 
scum, foam; frothy matter rising on liquor 
or fluid substances in boiling, effervescence, 
or agitation. 
“Thence nitre, sulphur, and the fiery spume 
Of fat bitumen.” Thomson : Summer, 1,108, 
spume, v.i. [Spums, s.] 
1, To froth, to foam. 
2, To spoom. 


*spum/-€-ous, a. 
frothy, spumous. 


“In the spumeous and watry or terrene moisture of 
the seed is contained a body of a more spirituous or 
ea oats acer : Immortality of the Soul, 

. ii, ch. xiv. 


* spu-més-cence, s. [Eng. spumescen(t); 
-ce.} The quality or state of being spumes: 
cent ; the state of foaming or being foamy. 


*spu-més‘-cent, a. ([Lat. spwmescens, pr. 
par. of spumesco = to grow foamy, from spuma 
=foam.] Resembling froth or foam ; foaming. 


*spum-id, a. 
foaming. 


{Lat. spwmeus.] Foamy, 


[Spume.] Spumous, frothy, 
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* spu-mif’-ér-otis, a. (Lat. spwma = foam, 
aul sero = to bear.] Producing foam or spume. 


spum’-i-néss, s. [Eng. spumy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being spumy. 


spum-ois, a. [Lat. spwmosus, from spuma 
= foam,] Consisting of froth or foam ; frothy, 
feainy. 

“The spumous and florid state, which the blood ac- 
quires in passing through the lungs.”—Arbuthnot: 
On Aliments, ch. i, 

*spum’y, a. [Eng. spwm(e); -y.] 

1. The same as Spumous (q.V.). 


‘From both the wounds gush'd forth the spumy gore.” 
Gay: The Death of Nessus. 


2. Covered with foam. 


“The Tiber now their spwmy keels divide.” __ 
Brooke ; Constantia. 


spun, pret. & pa. par. of v. & a. [SPIN, v] 

A. & B, As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb). 

C. As adj. : Worked by spinning. 

spun-gold, s. A flattened silver-gilt 
Wire, wound on a thread of yellow-silk. 

spun-silk, s. A cheap article produced 
fro short-fibred and waste silk, in contra- 
distinction to the long fibres wound from the 
cocvon and thrown. It is frequently mixed 
with cotton. 

spun-silver, s. Thread of coarse silk or 
singles, wound with flattened silver wire. 


spun-yarn, s. 

Naut.: A line formed of a number of yarns 
twisted together, but not laid up. Used for 
seizings, serving, we. 


[Spoon.]  (Scotch.) 
[SponeH, s. & v.J 


apune, s. 
spinge, s. & v. 
splin’-ger, s. 
spunk, *sponk, *spunck, s._ [Ir. & Gael. 
sponc = sponge, tinder, touchwood, from Lat. 
spongia = a sponge (q.v.). | 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Touchwood ; tinder made from a species 


of fungus ; amadou. 

“To make white powder ; it is surely many wa; 
feasible : the best I know is by the powder of rotten 
willows, spunk, or touch-wood prepared might perhepe 
niake it russet."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. il, 
ch. v. 

2. A match, a small piece of wood dipped 

in sulphur ; a spark. 

“4 spunk o' fire in the red-room.”—Scott > Guy Man- 
nering, ch. xi. 

3. A quick, ardent temper; mettle, spirit. 


II. Bot. : Polyporus igniarius. 


{SPONGER.] 


spunky, spunk’-ie, a. & s. 
~y-) 
A, As adjective : 
1. Spirited, mettlesome, fiery, irritable. 


“ Erskine a spunkie Norland billie.” 
Burns: Cry & Prayer. 


2. Applied to a place supposed to be 
haunted, from the frequent appearance of the 
ignis fatuus. 

B. As substantive : 

1, The ignis fatwus, or Will-o’-the-wisp. 

2, A person of a fiery or irritable temper. 


(Eng. spunk ; 


spur, ‘spore, *sporre, ‘spure, *spurre, 
s. [A.S. spwra, spora=a spur; cogn. with 
Dut. spoor=a 
spur, a track 5 
Icel. sporti; 
Dan. spore; 
Sw. sporre; 
O. H. Ger. 
spores M. H. i 
Ser. spor;  — 
Ger. sporn, ee S 
all =a spur; 
Eng. spoor; 
Icel. spor; 
Ger. spur=a 
track, a spoor 


(q.v.).] 1G, <a 


I. Ordinary 
Language : : SPURS. 
7 a, Frankish (10th cent.) ; 6, Norman ; 
1. Literally: . Henry IV.; d. Hen I.3 e. Ed- 
(Q) Arete ward IV.; f. Edward 1V. 


strnment at- 
tached to the 
heel, and hay- 
ing a rowel or 
wheel of points to prick a horse’s side. The 
rim is the part inclosing the heel of the boot ; 


spumiferous—spurgall 


the neck, the part between the rowel and rim. 
{Rowet.} Spurs were the special badge of 
knighthood ; hence, To win one’s spurs = to 
become a knight, and, generally, to achieve 
the utinost one can in any line or profession ; 
to attain the highest eminence. 


“Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled.” 
Byron; Mazeppa, ix. 


*(2) The largest and principal root of a tree. 
“By the spurs plucked up the pine and cedar.” 
Shakesp. . Tempest, v. 
(3) Something which projects ; a snag. 
(4) The hard-pointed projection on a cock’s 
leg, which serves for defence and attack. 


“The cock, for instance, hath his spas, and he 
strikes his feet inward with singular strength and 
order."—Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 56. 


(5) Amountain, or mountain mass, shooting 
out from a range of mountains, or from ano- 
ther mountain, and extending for some dis- 
tance in a lateral or rectangular direction. 


“Finally gaining the height of the first spur that 
barred their way.”—Field, Feb. 19, 1887. 


(6) A sea swallow. (Prov.) 

2. Fig.: Anything that seems to goad, spur, 
or impel to action ; a goad, an incitement, an 
incentive, a stimulus. 

“His ferocious temper needed no spur; yet a spur 

was applied.”"—AMacaulay: Hist. Eny., ch. v. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat.: The angle at which the arteries 
leave a cavity or trunk. (Dunglison.) 

2. Arch.: A buttress. 

3. Botany: 

(1) [Caucar (2).] 

(2) (Pl.): Little stunted branches on a tree, 
flower buds, the growth of which has been 
retarded because they are about to put forth 
flower buds instead of leaves, (Lindley.) 

(3) A grain of rye affected with ergot. 

4. Carp.: A strut or brace strengthening a 
rafter or stiffening a post. 

5. Fortification : 

(1) A tower or blockhouse in the outworks 
before the port. 

(2) A wall that crosses part of a rampart 
and connects it to the interior work. 

6. Hydr.-eng.: A projection carried out 
from the bank of a river to deflect the current 
and protect the bank. It is made of masonry, 
of piles, or of earth revetted by gabions or 
fascines, 

7. Nautical : 

(1) A sole with spikes, to enablea seaman to 
stand on a whale while flensing it. 

(2) A prong on the arm of some forms of 
anchor, to assist in turning the lower arm 
from the shank. 

8. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A shore extending from the bilgeway, 
and fayed and bolted to the bottom of the 
ship on the stocks. 

(2) A curved piece of timber, serving as a 
half-beam to support a deck where a hatch- 
way occurs. 

(3) A compass timber or knee, having one 
arm bolted to the dock-beanis and a vertical 
arm bolted to the bitts, which are addition- 
ally secured thereby. 


¥ (1) Battle of Spurs: 

Hist.: The name given to two battles in 
which the French were defeated at Guine- 
gate, near Courtrai: (1) by the Flemings in 
1302; (2) by the English and Austrians in 
1513. These battles are said to have been so 
named, because the losers ‘‘used their spurs 
more than their swords.” In the first case, a 
more probable reason is to be found in the 
fact that “the Flemings took at Courtrai 
four thousand pairs of gilt spurs, which were 
only worn by knights. These Velly, happily 
enough, compares to Hannibal’s three bushels 
of gold rings at Canne.” (Hallam: Middle 
Ages, ch. i., pt. i., note.) : 

(2) On the spur of the moment: On the im- 
gs felt at the moment ; without considera- 
ion. 

“He most likely regrets now having acted on the 
spur of the moment." —Daily Telegraph, Dec. 25, 1885. . 

spur-gear, spur-gearing, s. 

hare Gearing in which spur-wheels are 
used. 


spur-maker, s. 
is to make spurs. 


spur-pruning, s. 


One whose occupation 


A mode of pruning 


trees, by which one or two eyes of the preced 
ing year’s wood are left, and the rest cut off, 
so as to leave short rods, 


spur-rowel, s. The rowel of a spur. 
“ Put feathers, bullets, and spurrowels in a box."— 
—More: Immortality of the Soul, bk, ii., ch. ii 
spur-royal, *spur-rial, *spur-ryal, 
s. A gold coin first made in the reign of 
Edward IV. In the reign of James L., its 


SPUR-ROYAL. 


value was 15s. So called from having on the 
reverse a sun with four cardinal rays issuing 
from it, so as to support a resemblance to the 
rowel of a spur. The illustration is about 
half the size of the coin. 

“T have a paper with a spur-ryal in.” 


Ben Jonson : Alchemist, tii, 2. 

spur-shell, s. 

Zool. : The genus Imperator (q.v.), in allu- 
sion to its old name Calcear, and to the fact 
that, seen from above, the shell somewhat 
resembles the rowel of a spur. 


spur-tree, s. 
Bot. : Petitia domingensis. 


spur-valerian, s. 
Bot. : The genus Centranthus. 


*spur-way, s. A narrow way for horses ; 
@ bridle-path. 

spur-wheels, s. pl. 

Mach,: The ordinary form of cog-wheels. 
The cogs are radial and peripheral, and are 
adapted to engage counterpart cogs on another 
wheel. The pitch-lines of the driving and the 
driven wheel are in one plane 


spur-wing, s. 

Ornith.: A popular name for any bird 
having a horny spur or spwrs on the shoulders 
of the wings. [PALAMEDEID.] 


spur-winged-goose, s. 

Ornith. : Plectropterus gambensis, from north- 
ern and western Africa. It is about the size 
of the common goose; upper parts of body 
glossy black, with metallic reflections ; under 
parts white; bend of wing with a large blunt 
spur, which is sometimes double. 


spur-wood, s. 
Bot.: Ranunculus Flammula. 
Holland). 


spur, *spurre, v.t. & i. [SruR, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally : 
1. To prick with spurs ; to urge to a faster 
pace with spurs. 


“ Resolv’d to learn, he spurr'd his fiery steed.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 249. 


2. To fit or furnish with spurs; to put 
spurs on ; to attach spurs to: as, A traveller 
booted and spurred. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To urge, encourage, or incite to action; 
to instigate, to impel, to goad. 

“With their power to unsheath the taste and spur 


the flugging appetite.”—Scribner's J/agazine, August, 
1877, p. 477. 


*2. To hasten. (Shukesp. : Coriolanus, i. 10.) 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To spur one’s horse to make it go 
ast or faster ; to ride fast. 

“ But all spurd after, fast as they mote fly, 
To reskew her from shameful] villany.” 
. Spenser: F. Q., 111. i. 18, 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To press forward. 

“Some bold men, though they begin with infinite 
ignorance and errour, yet, by spurring on, retine them- 
selves.” —Grew. 

2. To urge, to impel, to incite, to instigate. 

“Self-interest, as we there show, spurring to action 
i poet and fears,"—Warburton; Divine Legution, 

Sih 


(Britten & 


*spur-gall, v.t. [Eng. spur, and gall.] To 
wound or gall with, or as with a spur. 
“Tam ridden, Tranio, 
And spur-gail'd to the life of patience.” 
Beau, & Flet.: Woman's Prize, ti. & 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


=@; ey=a; qu=kw. 


spurgall—spy 
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®*spur-gall, s. (Spurcatt, v.] A place galled 
or excoriated by much using of the spur. 


spurée, s. [0. Fr. spurger, espurger = to 
purge ; Lat. expurgo: ex = out, and purgo = 
to purge.] 
Bot. ; The genus Euphorbia (q.v.). 


spurge-flax, s. 
Bot. : Daphne Gnidiwm. 


spurge hawk-moth, s. 

Entom.: Deilephila ewphorbiw. Fore wings 
gray, with blotches and bands of olive-brown, 
hind wings pink, with black blotches and 
bands, and at the anal angle a snowy-white 
mark ; thorax and abdomen olive-brown, with 
black and white lines and spots. The larva 
feeds on spurges. 


spurge-laurel, s. 
Bot. : Daphne Laureola. 


spurge-olive, s. 
Bot.: Daphne Mezerewm. 


spurge'-wort, s. [Eng. spurge, and wort.J 
Botany: 
1. Tris fetidissima. 
2. (Pl.): The order Euphorbiacee. 


* spurg’-ing, s. [Spurce.] Purging. 
“The spurging of a dead man's eyes.” 
Ben Jonson: Witches’ Charme, 
spiir’-i-oiis, a. (Lat. spurius= bastard.) 
1. Not legitimate; bastard. 


“ Your Scipios, Cresars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 


These 50 8 on earth, are all the spurious brood 
Of violated maids.” Addison: Cato, ti. 1. 


2. Not proceeding from the true source, or 
from the source pretended ; not being what 
it pretends or appears to be; not genuine ; 
counterfeit, false. 

“To mistake your genuine poetry for their spurious 

productions."—Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 

spurious-disease, s. 

Pathol.: A disease which is mistaken for 
Cd as spurious croup, hydrocephalus, 

0: 


spurious-wing, s. 


spur-i-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. spurious; -ly.] 
In a spurious manner ; falsely, counterfeitly. 

“The child had been Fe BA) passed upon Vir- 
ginius for his own.”—Webster: Tragedy of Appius & 
Virginia. 

spur -i-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. spurious ; -ness.] 
1, Lllegitimacy, bastardy ; the state of being 
of illegitimate birth. 
2. The quality or state of being spurious, 
false, counterfeit, or not genuine. 

‘** Books superadded by Patricius . . . and no sign of 
spuriousness or bastardy discovered in them.”—Cud- 
worth : Intell. System, p. 321. 

spur-léss, *spure-les, a. (Eng. spur; 
-less.} Without spurs ; having no spurs. 
spurless-violet, s. 


Bot. :; The old genus Erpetion, now merged 
in Viola (q.v.). 


spur’-ling, s. (Spar.ina.] 

spurling-line, s. 

Nautical : 

1, A line from the steering-wheel to the 
tell-tale in the cabin, by which the position 
of the tiller may be observed without going 
on deck. 

2. Aline with fair-leaders, for running ropes, 


spurn, * sporne, * spurne, * spurn-en, 
vt. & 4. [A.S. speornan, gespeornan, gespornan 
=to kick against (pa. t. spearn, pl. spurnon, 
pa. par. spornen); cogn. with Icel. sperna (pa. t. 
sparn) = to spurn, to kick with the feet; Lat. 
sperno = to despise.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To kick back or away, as with the foot; 
kick. 
“ He with his feet wol spurnen doun his cup.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 10,929. 
2. To reject with the greatest disdain; to 
scorn, to despise; to treat with contempt. 
“ Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he wake 
The slumbering venoin of the folded snake.” 
Byron: Corsair, i. 11, 
B. Intransitive: 


*1. To kick or toss up the heels. 
“ The drunken chairman in the kennel spurns, 
glasses shatters, and his charge o’erturns.” 
Gay : Trivia, ii, 519. 


[BasTARD-WING.] 


*2. To dash the foot against anything; to 
kick with the feet. 


“ A leper lady rose, and to her wend, 
And sayd, Why spwrnes thou again the wall?” 
Chaucer > Complaint of Creseide. 


3. To manifest the greatest disdain or con- 
tempt in rejectinganything ; to show contempt 
or disdain in resistance. 


“This pomp of pretension, which spurns at the idea 
of reform.”—Knoz ; Liberal Education, (App.) 


spurn, * spurne,s. (SPuURN, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1. A blow with the foot ; a kick. 

“And what defence can properly be used in such a 
despicable encounter as this, but either the slap or 
the spurn?”—Milion: Colasterion, 

2, Disdainful or contemptuous rejection ; 

an insult, 


“ The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iil, 1. 


II. Mining (Pl.): Small ties or connections 
left between the coals hanging and the ribs 
and pillars, to ensure safety to the miner 
during cutting. 

*gspurn-point, * spurne-poynte, s. 
An old game, the nature of which is not 
exactly known. 


spurn-water, s. 
Naut.; A channel at the end of a deck, to 
restrain the water. 


* spurne, v.t. 


spurn’-ér,s. (Eng. spurn, v.; -er.] One who 
spurns. 


(Spur, v.] 


spurn’-ey, s. [See def.] Probably a corrupt. 
of Spurrey (q.v.). 


spurre, s. [Sror, s.] 
*1, A spur. 
2. The Sea-swallow. 


spurred, a. [Eng. spur, s.; -ed.) 
1. Wearing or having spurs. 


2. Having prolongations or shoots like 
spurs. 


spurred-chameleon, s. 


Zool. : Chameleon calcifer, from the country 
round Aden. 


spurred-corolla, s. 


Bot.: A corolla having a spur near its base, 
asin Tropeolum. [Spor,s., II. 3.] 


spurred-rye, s. Rye affected with er- 
got. [Ercort, RyYE.] 


spurred tree-frog, s. 

Zool. : Polypedates eques, from Ceylon. The 
fingers are not webbed, and there is a spur- 
like appendage on the heel; grayish-olive 
above, with a black mark like an hour-glass 
on the back. 


spur-rer, s. [Eng. spur, v. ; -er.] 
1, Lit. : One who spurs ; one who uses spurs. 


2. Fig.: One who or that which spurs, 
incites, or urges on; a stimulus, an instigator. 


spur-rey, s. (O. Fr. spurrie; Ger. spark, 
spergel, sporgel; Mod. Lat. spergula.} 
Bot. : The genus Spergula (q.v.). 


spir’-ri-ér,s. (Eng. spur; -ier.] One whose 
occupation is to make spurs. 


“That saddlers and spurriers would he ruined by 
hundreds."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ili. 


spur-ry,s. [SpurRey.] 


*spur-ry, a. [Eng. spur; -y.] Forked like 
the rowels of a spur. 
“ Like a stari Ay 
PUhapmon: Hiner y Wied 21%: Wt, 
spurt (1), * spirt, v.t. &i. [The same word 
as sprout; Mid. Eng. sprutten, from A.S. 
sprythan, spritten = to sprout.] 

A. Trans.: To throw out or eject in a 
stream or jet, as water; to spout out; to 
drive or force out with violence, as from a 
narrow orifice ; to squirt. 

B. Intrans. : To gush out in a small stream 
suddenly and forcibly, or at intervals, as blood 
from an artery, &c. (Usually followed by out.) 


“* At last I perceived two white specks in the middle 
of the boil, and squeezing it, two small white worms 
speed out.”—Dampier : Voyages, vol. ii. pt. iii, 
ch. iv. 


spurt (2), v.i. [Icel. sprettr =a spurt, spring, 
bound, from spretta, pa. t. spratt =to start, to 


spring, to sprout; cf. Sw. spritta = to start. 
Closely allied to spurt (1), v.] To make a 
sudden, sharp, and vigoroas temporary effort 
in an emergency, as in running, rowing, &c. 
“Pitman spurted in a most determined manner.”— 
Field, April 4, 1885. 
spurt (1), s. [Spurr (1), v.] 
1. A forcible gush of liquid from a confined 
place or narrow orifice; a jet. 


“See the breeze curling on the water on both sides 
of us, and sometimes get a spurt of it."—Dampier 
Voyages, vol. ii.. pt. iii. ch. iv. 


2. A short, sudden outbreak. 


“ A sudden spurt of woman's jealousy.” 
Tennyson: Vivien, 874 
* 3. A shoot, a bud. 


spurt-grass, s. 
Bot. : Scirpus maritimus. 


spurt (2), s. [Spurr (2), v.] ‘A sudden, sharp, 
and vigorous temporary effort in an emer- 
gency. 


“ Oxford drew away again as the spurt in the losing 
boat died away.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


*spur’-tle, v.t. [A frequent from spurt $2. 
y. (q.v.).] To spurt or shoot in a scattering 
manner. 


spur-wort, s. [Eng. spur, and wort.] 
Bot. : Sherardia arvensis. 


spu’-ta, s. pl. [Spurum.] 


* spu-ta’tion, s._[Lat. sputatus, pa. par. of 
sputo = to spit.] The act of spitting. 
‘“‘A moist consumption receives its nomenclature 
from a moist sputation, or expectoration: a dry one {3 
known by its dry cough."—Harvey : On Consumptions. 


*gpu’-ta-tive, a. [Spurarion.] 
much ; inclined to spit. 
“To allay that sputative symptom.”—Wotton: 
Remains, p. 370. 
spiitch’-edn, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Theinner 
part of the mouthpiece of a sword scabbard, 
which retains the lining in place. 


* spute, v.t. 


sput'-tér, v.i.& t. [A frequent. from spout, v. 
(q.v.); Low Ger. sprutiern, sputiern=to 
sprinkle. ] 

A. Intransitive: 
1, To eject or throw out moisture in small 
detached particles, 


“They keep the wheels of his temper oiled, and the 
fire within from sputtering into the ashes of dis- 
content.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


2. To eject saliva from the mouth in small 
or scattered portions, as in rapid speaking ; 
to spit, to splutter. 


“While N—— and M—— sputter there 
Thou'lt ne'er prevent with all thy care, 
The melting of the suet.” Mason : Oda, 


3. To fly off in small particles with a 
crackling noise. 


“When sparkling lamps their sputt’ring light advance, 
And in the sockets oily bubbles dance.” 4 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic i. 587. 


4, To make a spluttering noise in water. 


“The multitudinous sputtering and shuffling of 
their bills in the water.”—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 306. 


B. Transitive: 
1, To eject or emit with a spluttering noise. 
“Lick'd their hissing jaws that sputter’d flame,” 
Dryden: Virgil: Aneid ii. 279, 
2. To utter rapidly and indistinctly; to 
jabber ; to splutter out. 


spiit’-tér, s. [Spurrmr, v.] 
1, Moist matter ejected in small detached 
particles, 
2, A noise, a bustle, an uproar. 


spit’-ter-ér, s. (Eng. sputter; -er.] 
who sputters or splutters, 


spu'-tiim, s. (Lat., from spwo=to spit out.) 
*1. Ord, Lang. : Spittle ; salival discharges 
from the mouth. 
2. Pathol. : The substance expectorated in 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and other chest 
affections. Often in the plural, sputa. 


spy, * spie, *spye, s. [O. Fr. espie.] (Spy, v.] 
1, One who keeps a constant watch on the 
actions, movements, &c., of others; one who 

secretly watches all that passes. 
“ As each is known to bea spy upon the rest, they 

all live in contiiual restraint."—/dler, No. 78. 

2. Specif., one who is sent seoretly into 
the camp, or territory of an enemy, to exa- 
mine their works, ascertain their strength and 


Spitting 


[A contract. of dispute (q.v.).] 


One 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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intended movements, and report thereon to 
the proper authorities. A spy if caught is 
liable to capital punishment. 


** Sends he soine spy, ainidst these silent hours, 
To try you camp, and watch the Trojan powers?” 
Pope: Homer ; lliad x. 48, 


* 3. The pilot of a vessel. 


*4, A glance, a look. 

“ Each other's equall puissaunce envies, 4 
And through their iron sides with cruell spies 
Does seeke to perce.” Spenser: F. Q., L ii. 17. 

*spy-boat, s. <A boat sent out to gain 

intelligence. 

“Giving the colour of the sea to their spy-boats, to 
keep them froin being discovered, came from the 
Veneti."—A rbuthnot. 

spy-glass, s. A telescope ; a small tele- 

scope. 


*spy-money, s. Money paid to a spy; 
a reward for secret intelligence. 


*Spy-Wednesday, s. A name given 
to tle Wednesday immediately preceeding 
Easter, in allusion to the betrayal of our Lord 
by Judas Iscariot. 


epy, *spie, v.t. & i. [For espy, from O. Fr. 

espier; from O. H. Ger. spehon; M. H. Ger. 
spehen; Ger. spdhen = to watch closely ; Lat. 
specio = to look; Gr. oxémropar (skeptomat) = 
to look.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To gain sight of ; to discover, to espy, to 
perceive, to detect. 


“ And, when I spy advantage, claim the crown.” 
Shukesp. « 2 Henry V1., i. 1. 


*2. To explore, to view, examine, or inspect 
closely and secretly. (Generally with out.) 


“Moses sent to spy out Jaazer, and they took the 
Village therevf."—Numbers xxi. 32. 


3. To ascertain or gain a knowledge of 
secretly and by artifice; to discover by close 
search or examination. 

B. [ntrans. : To search narrowly ; to scruti- 
nize, to pry. 

“Tt is my nature's plague 
To spy into abuses,” Shakesp. : Othello, iii, 3. 


*spy-al, s. (SpraL.] 


*spy-craft, s. [Eng. spy, and craft (1), s.] 
The acts or practice of a spy; the act or 
practice of spying. 


*spy-dom, s. [Eng. spy; -dom.] The act 
or practice of spying ; the system of employ- 
ing spies ; spyisi. 

“A sensible international custom has obtained 
throughout Europe which deprives spydom of its only 


imaginable excnse whilst uations are at peace with 
one auother,”"—Duily Telegraph, Feb, 16, 1886, 


*spy-ism, s. [Eng. spy; -ism.] The same as 
SPypom (q.Vv.). 


*spyre, v.i. [SPIRE, v.] 
8q., abbrev. [See def.] Square. 


squab, *squob, a., adv. & s. [Sw. dial. 
sqvapp =a splash; Ger. schwapp=a slap; 
Sw. dial. sqvabb = loose or fat flesh; sqvabba 
=a fat woman; sqvabbig = flabby.) 


A, As adjective: 
1, Fat, short, thick and stout; bulky. 


“The nappy ale goes round ; 
Nor the squab daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg’d it twice.” 
Betterton, 


2. Unfledged, unfeathered, newly-hatched. 

“Its gout is pre-eminently good in a pie, and with 
squad (i.e., very young) chicken.”—Field, 18, 1886, 

* 3. Shy, coy, quiet. 


“Your deiure ladies that are so sguob in company’ 
2 eG in a corner.’—WNat. Lee: Princess of Cleve 
i 


* 4, Short, curt, abrupt. 


‘“We have returned a squab answer.”— Walpole: To 
Mann, iii. 125. 


a * B. As adv.: With a heavy fall; plump, 
op. 
“The eagle took the tortoise up into the air, and 


dropt him down, sguab, upon a rock.’—L’Estrange: 
Fables, 


C, As substantive: _ 
1. A short, fat person. 


“Gorgonius sits, abdominous and wan, 
Like a fat syuwab upon a Chinese fan.” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, 218. 


2, A young pigeon or dove. 
3. A kind of sofa or couch ; a stuffed cushion. 
“*On her 'arge sguab you find her spread.” 
Pope: Artemisia, 


squab-chick, s. A chicken not full: 
feathered. (Pion ° a “4 


squab-pie, s. A pie made of meat, 
apples, and onions. 
“ Cornwall sguab-pie, and Devon whitepot brings.” 
King: Art of Cookery. 
*squab, v.i. [Squaz, a.) To fall plump or 
flop. 


squa-bash’, v.f. [Prob. a corrupt. of squash 
(q.v.),] To crush, to squash, to ruin. (Colloq. 
or slang.) 


“Compared with the sarcastic irony which squa- 
bashes poor Mr. Nicholas Carlisle.”—Jntelligencer, 
April 11, 1830, 


*squa-bash’, s. [SquaBasH, v.] A crush- 
ing, a squashing. 

‘“A squabash of the growing incumbrance of 

chivalrous novels.”"—Morning Advertiser, July 1, 1833. 


*gquab’-bish, a. [Eng. squab, a.; -ish.] Squab, 
thick, heavy; short and thick. 


“ Diet makes them of a sguabbish or hardy habit of 
body."— Harvey : Of Consumption. 


squabble, v.i. & t. [Sw. dial. skvabbel =a 
squabble, from skvapp=a splash; ef. skvakka 
= to chide, to scold ; Icel. skvakka = to give 
a sound as of water shaken in a bottle.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To engage in a low, noisy quarrel or dis- 
pute; to wrangle, to brawl, to scuffle. 


“Por which they sguabble and for which they pine.” 
Savage: Volunteer Laureat, No. 3. 


2. To debate peevishly; to dispute, to 
argue. e 

“The sense of these propositions is very plain, though 

logiciaus might sguabble a whole day, whether they 
should rank thein under negutive or affirmative.”— 

Watts + Logic. 

B. Transitive : 

Print.: To put awry; to disarrange or 
knock off the straight line, as type that has 
been set up. A page is said to be squabbled 
when the letters stand much awry, and re- 
quire painstaking adjustment. 


squab’-ble, s. [SquaBBLE, v.] A petty quarrel; 
a wrangle ; a noisy dispute ; a scuffle. 
“ He takes the side of the Irish House of Commons 


in all its sgwabb/es with the mother country.”—4rit. 
Quart. Review, lvii. 510 (1878). 


squab’-bleér, s. [Eng. squabble); -er.] One 
who squabbles ; a noisy, quarrelsome fellow ; 
a brawler, a wrangler. 


squab’-by, a. [Eng. squab, a.; -y.] Short 
and thick ; dumpy. 


“So far as the sguabby stone structure which com- 
prises the offices of the Commander-in-Chief is con- 
cerned.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


squaAc’-co, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : A.species of heron, Ardea comata. 


squad, s. [0. Fr. esquadre, escadre, from Ital. 
squadra = a squadron (q.v.). ] 
1, Mil. : A small number of men assembled 
for drill or inspection. 


“F Company provided the winning sguad.”—Daily 
Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 


2, A small number or party of people; a 
crew, & set. 


““A mixtie-maxtie motley squad.” 
Burns : Verses to J. Rankine. 


q Awkward squad : A body of recruits who 
have not yet mastered their drill sufticiently 
to take their places in the regimental line; 
hence, any awkward set of persons. 


squad, v.t. [Squap, s.] To draw up in a 
squad, 


“Squad your men, and form up on the road.”— 
Lever : Charies O'Malley, ch. 1xxzvi. 


* squad’-dy, a. [Prob. for squabby (q.v.), or 
for sqguatty (q.v.).] Fat, thick, dumpy. (Still 
in use in America.) 


“We know him by his bald pate and his cow] hang- 
ing at his back, that he was a fat, sguaddy monk that 
had been well fed in some cloyster,”—Greene: News 
Srom both Heaven & Hell. 


squad’-roén, *squad-rone, s. [0. Fr. 
esquadron (Fr. escadron), from Ital. squadrone 
=asquadron, from Lat. sqguadra=a squadron, 
a square (q.V.). ] 
I. Ord. Lang. : Originally a square or square 
form ; hence, a body drawn up in a square; a 
square body of men. 


“Those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and closing stood in sguadron joined.” 


Milton: P, L., iv. 862. 
IL. Technically : 
1, Mil. : A force of cavalry commanded by 
a captain, and usually about100strong. Each 
squadron is composed of two troops, each, in 
ordinary ‘service, commanded by a captain 


for purposes of administration, but united 
under the senior for service in the field. Four 
squadrous forin a regiment. The squadron is 
frequently considered the tactical unit of 
cavalry. 


“Rank upon rank, sguadron upon squadron pour.” 
Scott: Don Roderick, ix. 


2. Naval: A division of a fleet; a detach- 
ment of ships of war employed upon a parti- 
cular service or station, and under the com- 
mand of a commodore or junior flag-officer. 


“Soon came the North Holland sguadron, the Maes 
pM the Zealand sguadron.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
ng., ch. xviii. 


q Squadron of Evolution: A naval squadron 
engaged in manceuvering, practicing with 
signals, and acquiring efficiency in fleet-drill. 

Flying Squadron; A squadron of vessels fitted 
out and intended for rapid cruising. 


* squad’-roned, a. [Eng. squadron; -ed.] 
Formed into a squadron, squadrons, or 
squares. 

“ They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 
Of sgquadroned angels hear His carol aa 
Milton: P. L., xii, 867. 
squail, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.) To throw 
sticks at cocks. 


squail-er,s. (Eng. squail; -er.] (See extract.) 
“ Now that the trees are bare and the leaves have 
fallen, the idlers of the county towus may perhaps 
sally forth armed with sqguailers, an ingenious instru- 
ment composed of ashort stick of pliant cane anda 
leaded ieieb; to drive the harmless little squirrel from 
tree to tree, and lay it a victim at the feet of a success- 

ful shot.”"—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 30, 1881. 


* squaim’-ois, a. [Squamous.] 


squalid, * squal’-lid, a. [Lat. squalidus 
= stiff, rough, dirty, from squaleo=to be 
stiff, rough, or dirty ; Ital. squallido.] 
1. Foul, filthy ; extremely dirty. 
“They saw a squire in squallid weed.” 


Spenser: F. Q., V. 1 18 

*2. Rough, shaggy. 

‘A bristled boure or else a sguwalid beare.” 
P. Fletcher : Piscatory Eclogues, Vv. 
* squal’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. squal(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Plagiostomous fishes, 
founded by Cuvier. Miiller, in his system, 
elevated it to a sub-order, but the genera it 
comprised are now generally classed under 
Selachoidei (q.v.). 


squa-lid/-i-ty, squal-id-néss, s. [Eng. 
squalid ; -ity, -ness.| ‘he quality or state of be- 
ing squalid ; foulness, dirt, filthiness, squalor. 


squal-id-ly, adv. [Eng. squalid; -ly.] Ina 
squalid mauner ; dirtily, filthily. 


squall, v.i. [Icel. skvalu = to squeal, to bawl 
out; skval=a squalling; Sw. sqvala = to 
streain, to gush out violently ; sqval = an im- 
petuous runuing of water; sqval-regn =a 
violent shower of rain; Dan. sqvaldre=to 
clamour, to bluster ; Gael. sgal =a loud ery, 
the sound of high wind ; sgal=tohowl. Squall 
and squeal are doublets.] To cry out; to ¢ 
or screain violently, as a woman frightened, 
or a child in pain or anger. 


“Freqnently interrupted by the sqgualling ,baby.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


squall, s. (Squat, v.] 
1. A loud ery or scream ; a harsh ery. 
“Betsy distorts her face with hideous squall.” 
King : Little Mouths, 
2. Asudden gust of wind, ora sudden and 
vehement succession of gusts, generally ac- 
companied with rain, snow, or sleet; a flaw. 


“ But then the squalls blew close and hard.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, iii. 12. 


J QQ) A black squall: One attended with a 
dark cloud, diminishing the usual quantity of 
light. 

(2) A thick squall: One accompanied with 
hail, sleet, &c. 


(8) A white squall: A violent squall, occur- 
ring in or near the tropics. Its approach is 
not indicated by thick clouds, as is the case 
with the Black Squall, and the surface of the 
sea is lashed into white, broken foam by the 
violence of the wind. 

(4) To look owt for squalls: To be on one’s 

uard ; to look out for trouble or disturbance. 
Colloq.) 


squall-ér,s. (Eng. squall, s.; -er.] One who 
squails; especially, a child who cries or 
screams loudly. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6¢; ey=4; qu=kw. 


equal’-ly, a. [Eng. squall, s.; -y.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Abounding with squalls; frequently dis- 
turbed with storms or gusts ; gusty. 
“The night has been squally, and rain, though not 


* 


heavy, is falling.”—/teld, Dec. 6, 1884. 
2. Having unproductive spots interspersed 
throughout. (Said of a field of turnips or corn.) 
(Prov. 


II, Weaving ; Faulty or uneven, as cloth. 


squaAl’-d-don, s. [Mod. Lat. squal(us); suff. 
-odon.] [SQUALODONTIDA.] ~ 


gqual-d-don’-ti-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. squal- 
odon, genit. squalodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -idew.] - 
Paleont.: A family of Odontoceti, consist- 
ing of a single genus, Squalodon, founded for 
_ the reception of numerous extinct forms 
—chiefly teeth and fragments of crania— 
widely distributed throughout the Marine 
Miocene and early Pliocene of Europe, North 
America, and South Australia. The teeth are 
in groups, as in Zeuglodon (q.v.), the posterior 
molars with two roots; the cranium is essen- 
tially odontocete. 


squal’-did, a. [Lat. squalus =a shark; Eng. 
suff. -oid.] Like ashark ; resembling a shark. 


squal-or, s, [Lat.] [Squatip.] The quality 
or state of being squalid ; dirt, filth, foulness, 


¥ Squalor carceris : 

Scots Law: The strictness of imprisonment 
which a creditor is entitled to enforce, in 
order to compel the debtor to pay the debt 
or disclose any concealed funds. 


squal-o-ra-ja (j as y), s. (Mod. Lat. squalus, 
and raja.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Selachoidei, from the 
Lias of Lyme Regis. (For detailed descrip- 
tion, see Proc. Zool. Soc., 1886, pp. 527-38.) 


“gqual-is, s. [Lat.] 

Ichthy.: A Linnean genus of Amphibia, 
with five lateral spiracles. It was approxi- 
mately equivalent to the modern Selachoidei 
(q.v.), and, in a more or less modified form, 
found a place in several classifications, but 
has now lapsed. 


gqua-ma (pl. squa-me), s. 
scale. ] 
1, Bot.: A scale. 


2. Compar. Anat,: A horny scale. 
Q), s., IL. 2. 3.] 

3. Pathol. (Pl.): An order of skin-diseases 
in which a morbid secretion of the epidermis 

roduces scales or scurf, readily detached, 

ut reproduced again and again by desqua- 
mation: the scales are degenerated, thick- 
ened, dry epidermis covering minute papular 
elevations of the skin. Local heat and itching 
are present, but there is no constitutional dis- 
turbance. The order comprehends psoriasis, 
including lepra, pityriasis, and ichthyosis 
(q.v.). None is contagious. 

4, Zool.: [ELYTRON, 2.]. 


aqua-ma’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Squama.] 
The same as SQUAMOSE (q.V.). 


tsqua-ma-ta, s.pl. ([Neut. pl. of Lat. 
squamatus = scaly.] 

Zool.: A section of Reptilia, in which the 

skin is covered with scales. It contains the 
Lizards and Snakes. 


squa’-mate, squa’-mat-éd, a. [Squama.] 
Covered with small scale-like bodies ; scaly. 


squa-ma’-tion, s. [Eng., &c., squam(a); 
-ation.] The formation of squame, or scale- 
like processes, e.g., the rosettes of scale- 
shaped leaves in the rose-willow, 


*squame, s. [Lat. squama.] A scale. 


“ As orpiment, brent bones, yren sguames.” 
Chaucer. C. T., 16,226. 


J Still occasionally used in Natural Science, 
asin Hualey: Crayfish, p. 172. 


8 se a die s. [Dimin. from Lat. squama 

q.v.). 

1, Bot.: A scale-like, membranous bract, 

as on the receptacle in Composites. (In this 
sense there is a plural squa-miél’-le.) 

2. Zool.: A genus of Rotifera, family Eu- 

_ chlanidote. It has four eyes, and the trochal 
discs or rotatory organs are divided. 


(Lat. = a 


[Scaux (1), s., II. 1. (1).] 
[ScaLE 


squally—square 


squa-mél-late, squim’-u-lose, a. [Mod. 
Lat. squamellatus, syuanvulosus, from squamella 
(q.v.).| Having, or covered with squamelle., 


squam -i-form, a. [Lat. squama= a scale, 
and forma =form.] Having the form or shape 
of scales. 


squa-mig’-ér-ous, a. (Lat. squama=ascale, 
and gero= to bear.] Scaly; bearing or having 
scales, 


* squa/-mi-_pén, s. [SquamIpuNNEs.] One of 
the Squamipennes, 


squa-mi-pén’-nés, s. pl. [SQUAMIPINNES.] 


squa-mi-pin-nés, * squa-mi-pén-nés, 
s. pl. (Lat. squama = a scale, and pinna, pen- 
na =a fin.) 
Ichthy. : Coral-fishes; a family equivalent 
to the Chetodontide (q.v.). (See extract.) 


‘The typical forms of this family are readily recog- 
nized by the form of their body, and by a pecu- 
liarity from which they derive their name, Squami- 
pinnes; the soft, and frequently also the spinous, 
part of their dorsal and anal fins are so thickly 
covered with scales that the boundary between fins 
and body is entirely obliterated.”"—Giinther: Study of 
Fishes, p, 397. 


squa-mo-, pref. 
(q.V.). 

squamo-zygomatic, a. 

Anat.: A term applied to the squamous 
portion of the temporal bone, and to the 
squamosals or squamous bones collectively. 

squam’-oid, a. ([Lat. squam(a)=a scale; 
ng. suff. -oid.] Resembling a scale or scales ; 
covered with scales or scale-like integuments ; 
scaly. 
squa-mo-sal, a. & s. [Eng. squamos(e); -al.] 

A. As adj. : Squamous (q.v.). 

B, As substantive: 

Anat. : The squamous part of the temporal 
bone; applied collectively in the plural to 
this bone, the zygoma, and the articular sur- 
face of the lower jaw. 


[Lat. squama,.] Squamose 


squam’-ose, a. [Squamous.] 

Bot. (Of a surface): Covered with the rudi- 
ments of leaves ; covered with minute scales 
fixed by one end, as the young shoots of the 
pine-tribe. 


squamous, a. [Lat. squamosus, from squama 
=a scale.] Covered with scales; consisting 
of scales, resembling scales, scaly. 


“In the gems of oak, which may be called 
amous oak-cones.”—Derham ; Physico-Theology, bk. 
viii., ch. vi. (Note.) 


squamous-bones, s. pl. [SQuaMosAL, B.] 


squamous-bulb, s. 
Bot.: A scaly bulb. [Buxs, II. 1.] 


squamous-suture, s. [TsmPoro-pa- 
RIETAL SUTURE. ] 


squa’-mu-la (pl. squa’-mu-le), s. [Lat., 
dimin. from squamu (q.v.).] 
Bot.: A paleola, a lodicule (q.v.). Called 
also a Squamule. 


squam’-ule, s. 
squam’-u-lose, a. 


squan’-deér, v.t. &i. [A nasalized form of 
Lowland Scotch squatter = to splash water 
about, to scatter, to dissipate, to squander ; 
Prov. Eng. swattler, swattle, freq. from Dan. 
sqvatte =to splash, to squirt, to squander; 
Sw. sqvdttra = to squander, freq. of sgvdtta = 
to squirt. (Wedgwood.) | 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To scatter, to dissipate, to disperse. 
“ And the recollections of the great Armada squan- 
dered upon the sea,."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1886, 
2. To spend lavishly, wastefully, or pro- 
fusely; to spend prodigally, to waste, to dis- 
sipate, to lavish. 
“The cruel wretch . . . has s , 
Upon his scoundrel train, what might have cheer’d 
A drooping family.” ion : Summer, 1,638. 
B. Intrans.: To waste one’s substance; to 
spend prodigally or profusely. 8 
“A vast excess of wealth for sguandering heirs.” 
King; Art of Cuokery, let. iv. 
*gsquan’-dér, s. [SquaNDER, v.] The act or 
habit of squandering ; waste, prodigality. 


squan’-dér-ér, s. (Eng. squander, v. ; -er.] 
One who squanders ; one who spends his sub- 


[SquaMvLa.] 
[SQUAMELLATE.] 


ander'd. vile 
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stance prodigally or lavishly ; a spendthrift, 
4 prodigal, a lavisher. 
“Plenty in toe own keeping teaches them from 


the beginning to he sguanderers and wasters.” —Locke : 
Education, § 130. 


squan’-dér-ing, pr. par. ora. (SQUANDER, v.] 


squan-dér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. squander- 
ing; -ly.) In a squandering, wasteful, or 
prodigal manner ; prodigally, wastefully, la- 
vishly. 


square, a., adv, & s. (0. Fr. esquarré= 
squared, square ; esqguarre = a square, square- 
ness ; Jtal. squadra, from Lat. ex = out, fully, 
and quadro= to square, to make four-cornered, 
from quadrus (for quaterus) = four-cornered, 
from guatuor = four; Fr. équerre; Sp. es- 
cuadra.) 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Having four equal sides and four right 
angles: as, a square room, a square table, &c, 

(2) Forming a right angle. 

“This instrument is for striking lines sguare to 
other lines or straight sides, and try the squareness of 
their work.’—dA/oxon, 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Having a shape broad for the height, 
with rectilineal and angular rather than curved 
outlines; stout, well-set: as, a man of a 
square frame. 

*(2) Exactly suitable or correspondent ; 
true, just. 

“She's a most triumphant lady, if report be square 

to her.”—Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iit,2 

(3) Rendering equal justice; just, fair, 
honest : as, square dealing. 

* (4) Fair, right, just. 

“All have not offended ; 
For those that were, it is not sguave to take, 
On those that are, revenges.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, v. & 

(5) Even ; leaving no balance ; exactly 
balanced. 

“ Jaines again brought matters square on the fifth.” 
—Field, Oct. 8, 1885, 

(6) Leaving nothing ; hearty, vigorous, 

(7) Complete, hearty, full, satisfying. 

“ By heaven! square eaters! 


More meat, [ say.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Bonduca, it. 2, 


Il. Naut.: At right angles with the mast or 
the keel, and parallel to the horizon. 


B, As adverb: 

1, Lit.: At right angles: as, To hita ball 
square to the wickets in cricket. 

2. Fig.: Squarely, fairly, honestly : as, To 
act square. (Colloq.) 


C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 5, 

“* Pores round his cell for undiscovered stars, 

And decks the wall with triangles and squares.” 
Fawkes: A Voyage to the Planets. 

(2) A figure, body, or substance nearly ap- 
proaching such a figure; a square piece or 
surface. 

(3) An area of four sides with houses on 
each side ; sometimes a square block of houses, 
and sometimes applied to an area formed by 
the meeting or intersection of two or more 
streets. In the cities of the United States many, 
usually rectangular, spaces called by this name, 
and planted with grass and trees, are laid off as 
small parks, furnishing breathing places in the 
closely built-up portions of the city. William 
Penn, in laying out the plan of his new city 
of Philadelphia, was careful to provide for a 
number of squares, conveniently situated, and 
to these many others have since been added, 
while several of the other cities of the country 
have followed the same salutary example 
Similar open spaces exist in European cities. 
They yielded the original suggestion of the 
modern park. 


(4) A square body of troops; a squadron, 

5 “He alone 

Dealt on Su eaDaD ary SAG} practice had 
pas gh te rts caoag & Cleoputra, iii. LL, 

(5) A pane of glass. 

(6) A square block of houses on the streets 
of a town; the area occupied or intended to be 
occupied by such a block; the ripsser 0 along 
a street from one intersection to another; as, 
two squares above our house. (U. 8.) 


boy; PSUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
a, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. ser -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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square—squarely 


(7) An implement used by artificers for 
laying off lines to which work is to be sawed 
er cut. It consists essentially of two pieces 
at right angles to each other, one of which is 
sometimes pivoted, so that other angles than 
@ right angle may be scribed or measured, A 
T square is one in which one ruler meets the 
other in the middle, so as to form the figure 
of a letter T. (Written also Squier, Squire, 
Swere, Swire.) j 

“Do you not know my lady's foot by th’ squier, 
And en ee opt tus Lt 

* 2, Figuratively : 

(1) A measure, standard, pattern, or model. 

“Those that affect antiquity will follow the square 
thereof."—Jilton. 

(2) Rule, regularity ; exact proportion ; just- 
ness of workmanship and conduct. 

“T have not kept my square, but that to come shall 
all be done by th’ rule.”—Shakesp.: Antony & Cleo 
patra, ii. 3. 

(8) Level, equality. 

“ We live not on the square with such as these, 


Such are our betters who can better please.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 


(4) A quarrel. 
(5) The front part of the female dress near 
the bosom, generally worked or embroidered. 
“ Between her breasts the cruel weapon rives 
Her curious square, embossed with swelling gold.” 
Fairfax. 
II, Technically : 
1. Arith. & Alg.: The result obtained by 
taking a quantity twice as a factor. Thus 
16 (4 x 4) is the square of 4. 


2. Astrol. : Quartile; the position of planets | 


90 degrees distant from each other. 
“ Their planetary motions and aspects, 
In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite, 
Of noxious efficacy.” Milton: P. L., X. 659, 

8. Bookbind.: The projection of a board 
beyond the book-edge. 

4, Carp.: 100 feet, that is, 10 x 10; a unit 
of measurement used in boarding and roofing. 

5. Geom. : An equilateral and quadrilateral, 
having all its angles right angles. The dia- 
gonals of a square are equal, and mutually 
bisect each other at right angles. The ratio 
of either side of a square to its diagonal is 
that of 1 to /2. The square is employed as 
a unit of measure in determining the area of 
surfaces, whence the term square measure, in 
that connection. The area of any square is 
equal to the product of two adjacent sides. 

6, Hor.: That portion of the arbor on which 
the winding-key is placed, or a similar part on 
the arbor of the hands of a watch, whereby 
they are set. 

7. Mil.: A formation adopted by infantry, 
formerly, to resist a charge of cavalry. It 
was two or four men deep, the front ranks 
kneeling with fixed bayonets, and the rear 
rank standing. Occasionally squares have 
been formed to enclose baggage, wounded, 
&c., when in presence of overwhelming num- 
bers, as in savage warfare. 


8 Nuut.: That part of the shank of an 
anchor to which the stock and shackle are 
attached. 

9. Print.: A certain number of lines in a 
coluinn, of nearly equal height and width. 

1. All square: All right, all arranged. 

*2,. At square: In or into opposition or 
enmity. [Squars, s., I. 2. (4).] 

“Falling at square with hir husband.”—Holinshed : 
Hist. Eng., bk. iv., ch. viii. 

3. Geometrical square : [GEOMETRICAL]. 

4, Magic square: [Maatc]. 

5. Method of least squares: The method of 
finding the probable error in assuming the 
mean of a number of discordant observations 
of a phenomenon ; the method of determining 
the values of certain elements by means of 
several equations which only approximately 
express the relations existing between the 
elements. These approximate equations of 
condition are usually derived from a series of 
observations, or of experiments, which are 
necessarily liable to certain errors. It is 
shown in the theory of probabilities, that the 
probable error will be least when the sum of 
the squares of the errors is a minimum. 


6. On (or upon) the square: 

Q) Lit.: At right angles: as, To cut cloth 
on the square. 

(2) Fig. : Fairly, honestly ; as, To act on the 
square. (Collog.) 

*7. Out of square: Out of the proper order, 
rule, or proportion, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #,0=é;ey=a4;qu=kw. ~ 


“The whole ordinance of that government was at 
first evil plotted,and through other oversights came 
more out of square, to that disorder which it is now 
come unto,.”—Spenser ; State of Irelui 


8. Three square, five square, £c.: Having 
three, five, &c., equal sides; having three 
five, We., angles. (An improper use of square.) 

“One end of which being thicker, and almost three 

square, is inserted into the first bone of the sternon.” 
—Wiseman - Surgery. 

*9. To break no squares: To make no differ- 
ence ; to give no offence. 

“T will break no squares whether it be so or not.”— 

L’Estrange: Fables. 

*10. To break squares: To depart from the 
accustomed order, 

* 11. To see how squares go: To see how 
matters are going; to see how the game pro- 
ceeds. (An expression borrowed from chess, 
the chess-board being divided into squares.) 


‘One frog looked about him to see how squares went 
with their new king.”—L’ strange: Fables. 


square-built, a. Of a square build or 
frame ; having a shape broad for the height, 
and bounded by rectilineal rather than curved 
lines : as, a square-built man. 


square-coupling, s. 

Mill-work. ; A kind of permanent coupling, 
of which the coupling-box is made in halves 
and square, corresponding to the form of the 
two connected ends of the shafts. The halves 
oi ihe box are bolted together on the opposite 
sides. 


square-file, s. An entering-file (q.v.). 


square-frame, s. 


Shipbuild. : A frame square with the line of 
the keel, having no bevelling. 


square-framed, a. 

Join. ; Applied to a work when the framing 
has all the angles of its styles, rails, and 
mountings square, without being moulded. 


square-joint, s. 

Join.: A mode of joining wooden stuff, in 
which the edges are brought squarely together, 
without rabbeting, tongue, or feather. 


square-leg, s. 
Cricket: A fielder who stands square with 
the wicket and behind the batsman. 


* square-leg, v.t. 
Cricket : To hit to square-leg. 


“Mr. Read continued a fine display of well-judged 
hitting by sguare-legging both bowlers for a couple 
each time.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1882. 


square-measures, s. pl. The squares 
of lineal measures: as, a square inch, a square 
yard, &e. 


square-number, s. 

Arith.: A number which may be resolved 
into two equal factors ; the product of a num- 
ber multiplied into itself. Thus, 4, 9, 16, 25, 
are square numbers, being the squares of 2, 3, 
4, 5 respectively. 


square-parsley, s. 
Bot. : Meum Bunius. 


square-rig, s. 

Naut.: That rig in which the lower sails 
are suspended from horizontal yards, as dis- 
tinguished from fore-and-aft rig. 


square-rigged, a. (SHrIp-RiGcED.] 


square-roof, s. 
Carp. : A roof in which the principal rafters 
meet at a right angle. 


square-root, s, 

Arith. & Alg.: A quantity which, being 
taken twice as a factor, will produce the given 
quantity. Thus, the square root of 25 is 5, 
because 5 x 5=25; so also # is the square 
root of 4, since 4 x 3=4; is the square 
root of w*, since 2 x a’=2*; a+ is the 
square root of a? + 2a7 + *,and soon. When 
the square root of a number can be expressed 
in exact parts of 1, that number is a perfect 
square, and the indicated square root is said 
to be commensurable. All other indicated 
square roots are incommensurable. 


square-sail, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A four-sided sail, whose middle position 
is athwartship. It is supported by a yard, 
slung at its mid-length by a truss or parral. It 
is distinguished from sails which are extended 
by stays, booms, gaffs, lateens, sprits, &c. 


2, A sail set on the foremasts of schooners, 
and on the masts of sloops and cutters, when 
sailing before the wind in light weather. 


square-stern, s. 
Naut.: A transom stern. 


square-toed, a. 
1. Lit. : Having the toes or end square. 


“Tt [common-place wit] is as obsolete as fardingales, 
ruffs, and square-toed shoes.”"—Knox; Winter ene 
ings, even. 9. 

2. Fig.: Formal, precise, prim, finical, 

punctilious, 


square-toes, s. A formal, precise, or 
finical, old-fashioned person, A term derived 
from the wearing by gentlemen of the old school 
the square-toed boots of their younger days. 


square-tucks, s. pl. 

Shipbuild.: The flat surfaces left at the 
stern of a vessel when the planks of the 
bottom are not worked round to the wing- 
transom, but end in the fashion-piece. 


square, v.t. & i. (Square, a.] 


A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) To form with four equal sides and four 
right angles. 

“ Squaring it in compasse well beseene.” 
Spenser: Virgil; Gnat. 

(2) To reduce or bring accurately to right 
angles and straight lines : as, To square mason’s 
work. 

* (3) To draw up in squares or squadrons. 

“ Squared in full legion.” Dilton: P. L., viii. 282. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) To reduce or bring to any given mea- 
sure or standard; to compare with a given 
standard, 

bad Ke) wre the general sex ' 
By Cressid’s See 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Cressida, v. 2. 

* (2) To adjust, to accommodate, to regulate, 
to shape. 

“0, that ever I 4 
Had squared me to thy counsel.” ‘ 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 1. 

* (3) To hold a quartile position respecting ; 
to be at right angles to. 

“ The icy Goat and Crab that sguare the Scales.” 

Creech: Lucretius. 

(4) To make even, so as to leave no differ- 
ence or balance ; to equalize. 

“Mr. Laidlay won with six, and squ.»ed matters.” 
—Field, Sept. 25, 1886. 

* (5) To balance, to counterbalance. 

“T hope, I say, both being put together, may square 
out the most eminent of the ancient gentry, in some 
tolerable proportion."—Fuller . W orthies, vol.i., ch.xv. 

(6) To arrange matters with; to bring to 
one’s side by a bribe or the like ; to gain over, 
as to silence. (Slang.) 


“They have squandered enormous sums of money in 
squaring a huge army of committee men, collectors, 
and other hangers-on,”—Globe, March 10, 1886. 


Il, Technically : j 

1. Math.: To multiply by itself: as, To 
square a number or quantity. 

2. Naut.: To place at right angles with the 
mast or keel: as, To square the yards. 

B. [ntransitive: 

1. To suit, to accord, to agree, to fit. (Fol- 
lowed by with.) (Cowper: Charity, 559.) 

* 2, To quarrel. 

“ Are you such fools, 


To square for this? 
Shakesp. - Midsummer Night's Dream, fi. L 


3. To take the attitude of a boxer; to spar 
(followed by up or off: as, He squared up (or 
off) tome, (Collog.) 

*4, To strut. 

“To square it up and down the streets.”—G@Greene: 

Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 

FG) To square away : 

Naut.: To square the yards by the braces 
and run before the wind. 

(2) To square the circle: To determine the 
exact area of a circle in square measure; 
hence, to attempt impossibilities. (See extract 
under QuADRATURE, II. 2.) 

(3) To square the shoulders : To raise the shoul- 
ders, so as to give them a square or angular 
appearance ; a movemeut of scorn or disgust. 


square’-ly, adv. [Eng. square, a. ; -ly.] : 


1. Lit.: In a square manner; at or with 
right angles. 


“With shoulders squarely set.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
Sapt. 7, 1885, 


squareman—squeal 
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2. Fig.: Fairly, honestly ; with fairness or 
frankness. 


“The question will now come squarely before the 
House.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 17, 1886, p. 6. 


*square-man, s. [Eng. square, and man.] 
One who cuts and squares stone, (Carlyle: 
French Revol., II. v. 1.) 


Square’-néss, * square-nesse, s. [Eng. 
square, a. 5 -ness.] 
1. Lit. : The quality or state of being sqnare. 


“Then beginneth he to spread and burnish in square- 
nesse."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xi,, ch. xxxvii,- 


2. Fig.: Fairness, honesty, frankness. 


squar-ér, s. [Eng. squar(e); -er.] 
I. Lit. : One who squares : as, a squarer of 
the circle. 
* TI. Figuratively: 
1, One who quarrels ; a hot-headed, quarrel- 
some person. 


“Ts there no young squarer now, that will make a 
voyage with him to the devil?”—Shakesp. : Much Ado 
About Nothing, i. 1. 


2. One who spars ; a sparrer. 


uar-ish, a. [Eng. squar(e), 
omewhat square ; nearly square. 


“He found a squarish hole cut.”—Defoe: Tour 
thro’ Great Britain, i. 819. 


squar-rose, {squar’-rous, a. [Lat. squar- 
rosus = rough, scurfy, scabby.] 

Bot. : Spreading rigidly out from a common 
axis, at right angles or nearly so, as the leaves 
of some mosses, the involucres of some com- 
posites, &c. 

“The involucral scales are sguarrose,”—Gardeners’ 

Ohronicle, 1881, p. 600. 

squarrose-slashed, a. 

Bot. : Slashed with minor divisions at right 
angles withthe others. Called also Squarroso- 
laciniate. 


squar-ro-so-, pref. [SquaRROSE.] (See etym. 
and compounds.) 


squarroso-dentate, a. 
Bot.: Having teeth which do not lie in the 
plane of the leaf, but form an angle with it. 


squarroso-laciniate, a. [SquarRoseE- 
SLASHED. ] 


squarroso-pinnatipartite, a. 
Bot.: Deeply pinnatifid with squarrose 
divisions, as the leaf of Achillea Millifolium. 


squarroso-pinnatisect, a. 
Bot.: Pinnatifid, with the segments so 
straggling as to appear on different planes, 


squar-roiis, a, [SquarrRoss.] 


squar’-ru-lose, a. [Mod. Lat. squarrulosus, 
dimin, from Lat. squarrosus.] [SQuaRRosE.] 
Bot. ; Somewhat squarrose. 


{squar’-son, s. [Compounded of Eng. sq(wire), 
and (p)arson.] A dignitary of the®Church 
who is also the squire of the parish. The for- 
mation of this word has been attributed to 
Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, and Dr. Wil- 
berforce, Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of 
Winchester, who is also credited with the 
formation of ‘‘squishop.” (See Notes & Queries, 
7th ser., ii. 273, 338, iii. 58.) 


squash, *squach-en, v.f. (0. Fr. esquacher, 
escacher (Fr. écacher)= to crush, to squash, 
from Lat. ex=out, fully, and coacto = to 
restrain, to force, from coactus, pa. par. of 
e€ogo=tocompel.] To crush ; to beat or press 
into a pulp or flat mass. 


“There is an unbappie bird called Hsalon, and but 
Hittle withall: yet will she sie and breake the 
Taven's egges."—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. x., ch, lxxiy. 


equash (1), s. [Squasu, v.] 
1. Something soft and easily. crushed or 
pressed into a pulp; something unripe and 
soft; espec., an unripe pea-pod. 


a.; ish.) 


a 
cod 
2. A sudden fall of a heavy, soft body; a 


shock of soft bodies. 


“My fall was stopped a terrible squash that 
sounded louder to m “3 he cataract of 


N fatter sp idchil pn arg te dark.” 

Ballas stsstpaag, hel He dark’ Se 
J Lemon-squash: A cooling drink made 
by sUaegpeet 3 the juice of a lemon into a 
tum 

Med 


bler, and adding pounded loaf sugar and. 
water. 


squash (2), s. [Massachusetts Indian asquash 
=raw, green, immature, to be eaten un- 
cooked ; askuta squash = vine-apple.] 

Bot. & Hort.: A popular American name 
for any species of the genus Cucurbita ; specif. 
Cucurbita Melopepo. Leaves cordate, obtuse, 
somewhat five-lobed; tendrils denticulated, 
or converted into small leaves; calyx with 
the throat mnch dilated; fruit flattened at 
both ends, with white, dry, spongy fruit, 
which keeps fresh for many months. It is 
boiled and eaten with meat. 

“ A selected seed, he had received from me, for that 
purpose, of sguash, which is an Indian kind of pom- 
pion that grows apace.’—Boyle; Works, vol. i., p. 494. 

squash-bug, s. 

Entom.: The name given in New England 
to Coreus tristis, a hemipterous insect, de- 
structive to the Squash. 


squash-gourd, squash - melon, 
squash-vine, s. [Squasu, 2.] 


squash (3), s. [Anabbrev. of Musquash (q.v.).] 


squash’-ér, s. [Eng. squash, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which squashes. 


squash’-i-néss, s. (Eng. squashy; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being squashy, soft, or 
miry. 


squash-y, a. ([Eng. squash (1), 8.3 -y.] 
Soft and wet; miry, pulpy, muddy. 


** Squashy roly-poly pudding, with all the jam boiled 
Gee and the water boiled in.”—Z. J. Worboise: Sissie, 
ch. xix, 


squat, v.i. &t. [(O. Fr. esquatir=to flatten, 
to crush, from Lat. ex = out, fully, and quatio 
=to press down.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To sit down upon the hams or heels, as a 
human being; to sit close to the ground ; to 
cower, as an auimal. 

“ We could see him plainly squat on his hind legs 
and smooth his ruffied fur.”"—Burroughs: Pepacton, 
p. 214. 

2. To settle on land, especially public or 
uncultivated land; frequently, to settle on 
land without any title. 

B. Transitive: 

*j. To bruise or make flat by a fall. 

*2. To squash, to annul. 


“ Although lawes were squatted in warre, yet not- 
withstanding they ought to be reuiued in peace.”— 
Holinshed : Desc, Ireland, ch, iii. 


3. To seat on the hams or heels; to cause 
to cower or lie close to the ground, (Used 
reflexively.) 

“ Syuatted herself down, on her heels, on the top of 

all.”"—Cook: Second Voyage, bk, iii,, ch. xi, 
squat, a. &s. [Squar, v.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Sitting on the hams or heels ; cowering 
close to the ground. 

‘* Him there they found, 


Squat like a toad close at the ear of Eve.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 800. 


' 2, Short, thick, dumpy, like the figure of 
one squatting, 
B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The posture or position of one squatting, 
or cowering close to the ground, 
“ She sits at squat, and scrubs her leathern face.” 


Dryden: Juvenal, sat, x, 
* 2, A sudden fall. 


“ Bruises, squats, and falls, which often kill others, 
can bring little hurt to those that are temperate,”— 
Herbert. 


IL. Mining: 
1. Tin ore, mixed with spar. 
2. A small separate vein of ore. 


squat-a-ro’-la, s. [A word of no signification. ] 
Ornith.: A genus of Charadrine. Bill 
about as long as the head, rather strong; 
wings long, pointed ; legs of moderate length, 
slender; toes four, three directed forward, 
and slightly webbed at base; fourth behind 
rudimental. 


*gqua’-ti-na, s. [Lat. =the angel-fish(q.v.).] 
Ichthy. : A synonym of Rhina (q.v.). _ 


squat’-tér, s. (Eng. squat, v.; -er.] 
1. One who squats or sits on his hams or 
heels. 
2. One who settles on new or uncultivated 
In Australia, formerly used as in the 
extract (q.v.); now, one who occupies an 


‘b6y; PSRt, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
-tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 


unsettled tract of land as a sheep farm, under 
lease from government at a nominal rent. 


“ A squatter is a freed or ticket-of-leave man, who 
builds a hut with bark on unoccupied ground, buys or 
steals a few animals, sells spirits without a licence, 
receives stolen goods, and so at last becomes rich and 
turns farmer; he is the horror of all his honest 
neighbours,”"—Darwin: Voyage Round World, ch, xxi. 


squatter, v.i. [A freq. from squat, v. 
(q.v.).] To flutter in water, as a wild duck. 
(Scotch.) 

“ Awa ye sguattered like a drake.” 
Burns ; Address to the Deil. 
squatting, a. [Squar, v.] Used by or de- 
voted to squatters. 
“Wodgate was a sort of ikea district of the 


great mining region to which it was contiguous.”— 
B. Disraeli: Sybil, bk. il., ch. ii, 


squat’-tle, v.i. [Eng. squat; dimin, suff. -le.] 
To sprawl, (Scotch.) 
“ Swith, in some beggar's haffet squattie : 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle.” 
Burns; To a Louse, 
squat’ty, a. [Eng. squat, a.;-y.] Short and 
thick ; dumpy. 
“A few yards away stood auother short, eee 
there.”— 


hemlock, and I said my bees ought to be ther 
Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 100. 


squaw, s. [N. Amer. Ind.] Among the 
North American Indians, a woman, a wife. 


squaw-man, s. (See extract.) 


“Yet there is one still lower depth, the sguaw-man 
—the miserable wretch of European blood who marries 
a Crow ora Blackfoot in order to take up land in the 
Indian Reservation. The pee soul looks perpetually 
ashamed of his weakness ; his own friends avoid him; 
his wife’s do not; on the contrary, they come and live 
apon him with great contentment. The squaw can 
easily divorce herself ny Indian law, and when she 
does, the Property with all his improvements, re- 
mains hers, e hasn't even sompeusation for dis- 
turbance.”—Pali Mall Gazette, Aug. 26, 1884. 

squaw-root, s. 


Bot. ; The genus Conopholis, closely allied 
to Orobanche. 


squaw-weed, s. 
Bot. : Senecio aureus, 


squawk, s. [Squawk, v.] A squeak. 
“Gerard gave a little sguawk.”—Reade: Cloister & 
Hearth, ch, xxvi. 


squawk, v.i. [An imitative word.] To cry 
with a loud, harsh voice. 


squawl, v.i. [Squaxt, v.] 


squeak, v.i. (Sw. sqvika =to croak; cf. 
Norw. skvaka =to cackle; Icel. skvakka = to 
give a sound as of water shaken in a bottle.] 
1. To utter a sharp, shrill ery, usually of 
short duration ; to cry ina shrill, fretful tone, 
as a child, a mouse, a pig, &c.; to make a 
shrill noise, as a door, a wheel, a pipe, &c. 
“The mimic took his usual station, 


And squeaked with general admiration.” 
Smart: The Pig. 


*2. To break silence or secrecy; to confess 


“Tf he be obstinate, put a civil question to him upon 
the rack, and he squeaks, I warrant him.”—Dryden: 
Don Sebastian, iv. 1, 


squéak, s. [SquEakx, v.] A sharp, shrill cry, 
usually of short duration ; a shrill, fretfal 
cry, as of a child, a mouse, a pig, &c. ; a shrill 
noise, as of a door, a wheel, a pipe, &e. 
“Our gravity prefers the muttering tone, 
A proper mixture of the squeak and groan.” 
Byron. College Examination, 
squéak’-ér, s. (Eng. squeak; -er.] 
1. One who or that which squeaks, or utters 
4 shrill cry or noise. 
2. A term applied to young birds, of various 
aie as a young pigeon, a young partridge, 
iss 


“‘Going on to where the lunch was to meet us, I 
killed an old bird and a squeaker.” —St. James's Gazette, 
Sept. 1, 1886. 


squéak’-ing, pr. par. ora, [Squxak, v.] 


squeak-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. squeaking ; -ly.] 
In a squeaking manner; with a squeaking 
noise. 


* squéak’-lét, s. [Eng. squeak; dimin. suff. 
-let.] A little squeak. 


squéal, *squeale, *squelen, vi. [Sw. 

squila = to squeal; Norw. skvella.} 

1. To utter a more or less prolonged cry with 
a shrill, sharp voice, as certain animals do 
when in want, pain, or displeasure. 

2. To acknowledge guilt, or to betray an 
accomplice in wrong-doing, especially to gain 
immunity for one’s self. (Police Slang.) 
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squeal, s. (Squeat, v.] A sharp, shrill ery, 
more or less prolonged. 


squéeam-ish, *squam-ish, * squem- 
ous, *squaim-ous, * squeym-ous, a. 
(Mid. Eng. sweem, swaim = swimming in the 
head, vertigo, from Icel. sveimr=a_ bustle, 
a stir; Norw. sveim =a hovering about, a 
slight intoxication; A.S. swima=a swoon; 
Icel. swimi=a swimming in the head; Sw. 
swimning =a swoon ; Dut. zwijm =a swoon ; 
Icel. svima = to be giddy ; O. Sw. swima = to 
be dizzy ; Sw. swimma = to faint.] Having a 
stomach that is easily turned or nauseated ; 
hence, easily disgusted ; nice to excess ; easily 
offended at trifles ; fastidious, scrupulous. 
“He was glad that the consciences of other men 
were less syueamish.”"— Macaulay > Hist, Bng., ch. x. 
4 For the difference between squeamish and 
fastidious, see Fastipious. 


squéam-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. squeamish ; -ly.] 
In a squeamish or fastidious manner; fas- 
tidiously. (Congreve: Ovid Imitated.) 


squéam'-ish-néss, s. [Eng. squeamish ; 

-ness.}) The quality or state of being squeam- 

ish, fastidious, or scrupulous ; fastidiousness. 

“T have been so far from that effeminate sgueamish- 
ness.”"— Boyle: Works, ii. 14. 

* squéam-oills, «a. 


* squéas'-i-n€ss, s. 

Nausea, squeasiness. 

“A squeasiness and rising up of the heart against 

any mean, Vulgar, or mechanical condition of men.”— 
Hammond; Works, iv. 614. 


(SQUEAMISH. ] 


(Eng. squeasy; -ness.] 


*squéas-y, a [An intensive from queasy 
(q.v.).]” Queasy, nice, squeamish, fastidious, 
serupulous. 

“In sgueasy stomachs honey turns to gall.” 
Dryden. (Latham.) 

gqueée-gee’, s. [From squeege, a vulgar cor- 
rupt. of squeeze (q.v.).] A scrubber, cousist- 
ing of a plate of gutta-percha at the end of a 
handle, used for cleaning the decks of ships, 
foot-pavements, &c. ; also written squiliagee, 
squilgee 


squeel, v. &s. 


squeez-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. squeezable ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being squeezable, 


(SqueaL, v. & a] 


squeez-—a-ble, a. [Eng. squeexe), v. ; -able.] 
1, Lit. : Capable of being squeezed or com- 
pressed. 
2. Fig.: Capable of being constrained ; 
ready to submit to pressure. 


“You are too versatile and sgueezaWe."—Sarage : R. 
Medlicott, bk. i., ch. ix. 


squeeze, *squise, *squeis-en, *squize, 
vt & & [AS,. swisan, cwysan = to squeeze, 
to crush; with O. Fr. pref. es-= Lat. ex- = 
out, fully ; Sw. gvdsa = to squeeze, to bruise ; 
Ger. quefschen = to squash, to bruise.] 

A. Transitive: 

L, Literally: 

1, To press between two bodies; to press 
Closely ; to compress, to crush. 

“Applied to th mg or pressing 
Gaiwsnwncon"=: ents sunvekiaeaes ch. ix, —— 

2. To press so as to expel juice or moisture. 

“They ed to agua t th "—P. Hol- 

 Dldnie, Dk, xvi, ch. XXXL 

3. To force to pass or issue by pressure; to 
cause to pass, (Corbet: On John Dawson.) 

4. To clasp; to press lovingly: as, To squeeze 
one’s hand. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. To oppress, so as to cause to give money; 
to harass by extortion. 

“Tn a civil war people must expect to be crushed 
and Savicened to the Durden. oi etranpe: 

2. To exact by pressure or extortion. 

“A mandarin, noted for sgueezi: "St. 
GRanar’s Gasette, Oct. 18, ae oe Sa 

By Iniransitive: 

t. To press; to press or push among a 
number of people; to force one’s way by 
pressing or pushing. 

“M a public minister in; 
Heiban ceived Misgete BO te Sole tO cence bare 
before he can get off." —L strange. 

*2. To pass through 8 body on pressure 

Deing applied. 

“Let the water agueeze through it, and stand all 
over its outside in multitades of Ete drops, like 
dew." —Newton > Optics. 

¥ To through: To make one’s way 
Sareugh, hy gxemink We atenthe wn imal 
through. 


fSte, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, =, @=€; ey=a; 


squeeze, s. [SQUEEZE, v.] 


1. The act of squeezing, pressing, or com- 
pressing between two bodies ; pressure. 

2. A clasp, an embrace, a grasp. 

3. The same as SQUEEZING, C. 3. 

4. A tightness or unusual pressure; as, & 
squeeze in the money market. 


squeez-ér, s. [Eng. squeex(e), V. 3 -er.j 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
squeezes. 
2. Metal-working: A machine which takes 
the ball of puddled iron and reduces it to a 
compact mass, ready for the rolls. 


squeezing, pr. par., a.,&s. (SQUEEZE, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1. The act of pressing between two bodies ; 
pressure, compression. 

2. That which is forced out by pressure. 

3. A copy or facsimile made by pressing 
some soft material on to the thing of which a 
copy is to be made: as, a squeezing of a medal 
or brass. 


squeezing-box, s. 

Pottery: A metallic cylinder having a hole 
in the bottom, through which clay is pressed 
for shaping the handles, &c., of earthenware. 


squélc¢h, v.i.&i. [Perhaps allied to quell; 
but ef. Prov. Eng. quelch = a blow.] 
A. Trans. ; To crush, to destroy, to squash. 


“In ten or a dozen years, the farmers of that section 
will be fighting the fire that, so easy to squelch at its 
beginning, is so ing when once it gets under full 
blast."—Scridner’s Magazine, March, 1830, p. 689. 


* B. Intrans.: To be crushed or destroyed. 


squéleh, s. (SqueLcH, v.] A heavy blow; 8 
flat, heavy fall. 
“He tore the earth which he had saved 
squelch of knight, and storm'd and raved.” 
Butler: Hudibras, ii 885, 
tsquénech, v.t. (Eng. quench, with pref. s 
intensive.] To quench. 

“They'll ... make church buckets on's skin to 

sguench rebellion.”"—Seaum, 4 Flet.:> Philaster, v. 1. 
sque-teague’, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Tehthy.. Otolithus regalis, found along the 
Atlantic coast to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
It is from one to two feet long, brownish-blue 
above, with irregular brownish spots, sides 
silvery, belly white. The flesh is wholesome 
and well-flavoured, but so quickly gets soft 
that it does not rank high inthe market. The 
air-bladder makes excellent isinglass. (Ripley 
é& Dana.) It is a voracious fish and bites 
readily, but its mouth is easily torn, whence 
it is often called Weak-fish. 


5 *squibbe, s. [For squip, or swip, from 

id. Eng. squippen, swippen = to moveswiftly, 
to fly, to sweep, to dash ; from Icel. svipa = 
to flash, to dart; svipr =a swift movement ; 
Norw. svipa = to run swiftly. Allied to sweep, 
swoop, swift. (Skeat.)] 

1, A hollow pipe or cylinder of paper filled 
with gunpowder or other combustible mate- 
rial, like a rocket, so that when the powder is 
ignited the squib throws outa train of fiery 
sparks, and bursts with a crack. 

“ T have been burnt at both ends like a squid.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Island Princess, ii. 1 
*2 A paltry fellow. 1 
be their by everie squid.” 
serge» ‘Mothen Hudbares Tale, 371. 

*3. One who writes squibs or political 
lampoons ; a petty satirist. 

“The a are those who in the common phrase of 
the world are called libellers, lampooners, and pam- 
phieteers."—Tatier, No. 8% 

4, A petty lampoon ; a sarcastic speech or 
little censorious publication. 

“On account of a political sgwid in verse which he 

had just written.”"— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 23, 1887. 
5. A head of asparagus. 
gs Serres) Boat beets “eee ome 
4 London Poor, i. 93, 
*squib, vi. && [Squrs,s.] _ 

A. Intrans.: To use or write squibs, petty 
lampoons, or sarcastic and censorious reflec- 
tions. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To write or publish squibs on; to 
lampoon. 

“The Bloomer 

Este costume, =a heresy in 


oe 


* 2. To inject, to squirt . , 
* vitae dar a. [Eng. squib; -ish.] Slight, 
flashy. 
“ Light, squibbdish things.”—Southey : Doctor, ch. xciv. 


squid, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhapsa variant 
of squid, from their squirting out black matter.] 
Zool.: A popular name for any of the Teu- 
thide (q.v.). The Common Squid (Loligo ral 
garis), about eighteen inches long, is found in 
shoals around the Cornish coast, and is taken 
by the fishermen in large numbers for bait. 
-It is bluish with darker spots, yellowish-white 
beneath. The Little Squid (Loligo media), is 
abvut one-fourth the size, spotted with dots 
of red or purple. 


*squier (1),s. [Squarg, s.] 
*squier (2), s. [Squire.] 


*squierie, s. [Squier (2), s.] A company or 
number of squires. 


squiggle, v.i. [Cf swiggle.] 
1. To shake a fluid about in the mouth with 
the lips closed. (Prov.) 


2. To move about like an eel; to squirm. 
squil’geé, s. [SquErceE.] 


squill * squille, * squylle, s. [Fr 

seille, from Lat. squilla, scilla van hg 

1, Bot. : Any plant of the genus Scilla (q.v.), 
spec. Scilla maritima, called also Urginec 
scilla, indigenous in the south of Europe and 
the Levant. S. 
verna is a fa- 
vourite in gar- 
dens owing to 
its beautiful 
blue blossom. 

2. Pharm. : 
The bulb, 
sliced and 
dried, of Scilla 
maritima. The 
bulb, which is 
scaly, is pear- 
shaped, and 
weighs from 
half a pound 
to four pounds. 
Its prepara- 
tions are vine- 
gar, oxymel, syrup, and tincture of squill, 
compound squill pill, and pill of ipecacnanha 
with squill. It is a stimulant, expectorant, 
and diuretic, and in larger doses produces 
vomiting and purging. It increases the se- 
cretions of the bronchial mucous membrane, 
and facilitates the expectoration of mucus. 
When used as a diuretic it is generally com- 
bined with a mercurial. (Garrod.) 

3. Zool. : A popular name for Squilla mantis. 

“The curious sgui/l, so common in the Mediter- 

ranean.”"— Wright > Animai Life, p. 536. 

* squill-fish, s. An unidentified aquatic 

animal. [SQUILL-INSECT.] 


squill-insect, s. An unidentified aqua- 
tic animal. Moufet (Theater of Insecis, liv. ii., 
eh. xxxvii.) says, ‘‘The Squilla, an insect, 
differs but little from the fish Squilla,” a word 
which he uses as synonymous with shrimp. 
But by early writers names were loosely ap- 
plied, and from Grew (Mus. Reg. Soc., p. 119) 
we learn that Squilla was applied also to what 
he calls the Rough-horned Lobster (probably 
Palinurus vulgaris). 
“The squill-insect described by Moufet So called 
from some similitude to the squill-jish: chietiy in 


SQUILL. (Scilla maritima.) 
a. Bulb; 8 Scape of flowers; c. Leaves 
which appear wers. 


pea-crab [PINNOTHERES] ; (2) a 
sea-onion, a sea-leek, usually 
written scilla (q.v.)-] 

Zool. : A genus of Stomapoda 
(q.v.), With several species, of 
which the best known is Squilla 
mantis, with a number of popu- 
lar names. Segments much less 
coalescent than in the lobster; 
those bearing the eyes and an- 
tennules are readily separable 
from the front of the head, and Sis 
are not covered by the carapace, which only 
conceais eight segments. The gills are borne 


having a long body covered with t 
sevens] riven crmieiee caia sense roa eel eer es 
He hath a pair of notable sharp fangs before, pot 
hooked inwards like a bull's horns,"—Grew: Museum, ~t 

p. 176. 
squil’-la, s. [Lat.=()A Pa d 
small crus’ possibly the _ 
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by the abdominal swimming feet, free and un- 
eovered. The first pair of thoracic limbs are 
developed into a pair of formidable claws, the 
terminal joint.of which bears a row of long, 
sharp, curved teeth, doubling back on the 
edge of the penultimate joint, which has a 
groove to receive them. They lay their eggs 
at the bottom of the sea, and the larve pass 
into forms which have been described as in- 
dependent genera. 


2. Paleont.: Several specimens of true 
Squilla (Sculda pennata, Miinst), have been 
found fossil in the Solenhofen Limestone. 
(Ency. Brit., vi. 658). It occurs also in the 
Eocene. 


Squil-la-gee, squil-geé, s. (SQuUEEGEE.] 


t squil’-li-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. squill(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Stomapoda with one 
genus Squilla (q.v.). 


*squil-lit’-ic, *squil-lit-ick, *squil- 
lit-icke, a. (SquiLu.] Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from squills. 


“A decoction of this kind of worms sodden in squiél- 
liticke vinegre."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxx., ch. ii 


*squin-ange, *squin’-an-¢y, s. (Quinsy.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : The same as Quinsy (q.V.). 
2. Bot. : [(QuINSyworT, WoopRvuFF]. 


*squinancy-berry,s. [QUINSY-BERRY.] 


*squin’-an-¢y-wort, s. (Eng. squinancy, 
and wort.) [QuINsywortT, WoopRuvFF.] 


Squinch, s. [Sconcs.] 

Arch.: A small pendentive arch formed 
across the 
angle ofa 
square tower 
to support 
the side of a 
superim- 
posed octa- 
gon. Also 
called a 
Sconce. 


squin’-sy, s. 


(Qutnsy.] 


y. SQUINCH. 
se ter (Canon’s Ashby, Northampton.) 


ka = to shrink, to flinch, (Skeat.)] 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Looking obliquely or askance; not 
looking directly; oblique. 

“‘T incline to hope rather than fear, 
And gladly banish sguint suspicion.” 
Milton: Comus, 413, 

2. Not having the optic axes coincident, 
(Said of the eyes.) 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of looking oblique or askant; an 
Oblique look, a sidelong look. 

2. A look generally. 

“ After taking a prolonged squint, hé called to me 
that the object was a ship's boat."—Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 24, 1885. 

3. An affection of the eyes in which the 
optic axes do not coincide. [STRaBIsmus.] 

“There are two kinds of sguint—the inward and the 
outward, which depend, with rare exceptions, on two 
ppnosite optical defects, The inward sg:int is associ- 
ated, in by far the greater majority of cases, with far- 
sightedness. the outward with short-sightedness."— 
Scribner's Magazine, Sept., 1877, p. 702. 

*4, A distortion. 

“Wit is a int of the 
understanding.” — Elizabeth 
Carter: Letters, iv. 112. 

II. Arch. : An opening 
through the wall of a 
Roman Catholic church, 
in an oblique direction, 
for the purpose of en- 
abling persons in the 
transept or aisle to see 
the elevation of the 
Host at the high 
altar. They are 
generally found 
on one or both 
SQUINT. anes sf ane 

lOecon chancel arch, 
Rese; ) and are about 
ayard high and two feet wide. Also called 
a Hagioscope. 


Squint-eye, s. An eye that squints. 
“T fear me thou havea vert ot 
: Shepheards Calender; August. 
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squint-eyed, a. 
1. Having eyes that squint, 


“He was so squint-eyed, that he seemed spitefully 
to look upon thein whom he beheld,"—Anolles ; History 
of the Turks, 


* 2. Oblique, indirect, malignant. 


“ This is such a false and squint-eyed praise, 
Which seeming to look upwards on his glories, 
Looks down upon my fears.” Denham: Sophy. 


* 3. Looking obliquely or by side glances, 
squint-quoin, s. 
Arch, : An external oblique angle. 


squint, v.i. & t. [Squrnv, a.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To look with a squint, or with the eyes 
differently directed. 


“*Some can squint when they will; and children set 
upon a table, with a candle behind them, both eyes 
will move outwards, to seek the light, and so induce 
squinting.”—Bucon, 

2. To have the axes of the eyes not coinci- 

dent; to be affected with strabismus. 

““We have many instances of squinting in the 
father, which he received from fright or habit, coin- 
municated to the offspring.”—G@oldsmith: Animated 
Nature, pt. ii., ch. xi. 

* 3. To run or be directed obliquely; to 

have an indirect reference or bearing. 


“‘Tn prudence, too, you think my rhymes 
Should never sgwin¢ at courtiers’ crimes.” 
Gay: Ant in Office. 


* 4, To refer indirectly or obliquely. 


“ Not meaning... 
His pleasure or his good alone, 
But squinting partly at my own.” 
an Cowper: To Rev. W. Bull, 
*B. Transitive: 
1. To turn (the eye) in an oblique direction. 


** Perkin began already to squtne one eye upon the 
crown, and another upon the sanctuary.”—Bacon : 
Henry VII. 


2. To cause to look with a squint, or with 
non-coincident optic axes. 


“ He gives the web and the pin, sguints the eye, and 
makes the hare-lip.”—Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 4 


* 3. To cast or direct obliquely. 
“ On others’ ways they never squint a frown.” 
Thomson : Castile of Indolence, i. 15, 
* squint—ér, s. [Eng. squint, v.; -er.] One 
who squints, 
“ The triumphs of the patriot squinter.” 
Warton: Oxford Newsman's Verses. 
* squint-i_fe’-go, a. [Squint.] Squinting. 
“The timbrel and the sguintifego maid 
Of Isis awe thee.” Dryden: Persius, sat. v. 


squint’-ing, pr. par. ora. [SQurntT, v.] 


squint’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. squinting; -ly.] 
In a squinting manner, with a squint; by 
side glances, obliquely. 


squin’-y, squin’-ny, v.i. (Squryz, a.] To 
squint ; to look askance or asquint. (Prov.) 


“‘T remember thine eyes well enough : 
Dost thou squiny at me?”  Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 6, 


* squin’-zey, s. [Squrnsy.] 


squir, squirr, v.t. [Prob. imitative of the 
sound of a body passing rapidly through the 
air; cf. whirr.] To throw with a jerk; to 
cause to cut along ; to move as anything cut- 
ting through the air. 


“T saw him squirr away his watch a considerable 
distance into the Thames.”—Buadgell: Spectator, No. 77, 


* squir’-al-ty, * squir-al-i-ty, s. (Eng. 
squir(e); -alty.] The same as SQUIREARCHY 
(q.v.). 


squir’-arch-y, s. [Squrrearcuy.] 


squire (1), * squiere, s. [A contract. of 
esquire (q.Y.). | 

1. An attendant on a knight; a knight’s 

shield or armour-bearer. 

“ The squire, who saw expiring on the ground 

His prostrate master, rein’d the steeds around.” 
Pope: Homer ; [liad xx. 565, 
2. An attendant on a person of noble or 
royal rank: hence, colloquially, an attendant 
on a lady; a beau, a gallant; a male com- 
panion, a close attendant or follower. 
“Has your young sanctity done railing, Madam, 
Against your innocent squire?" 
Beaum, & Flet.: Wife for a Month, i. 1. 
3. The title of a gentleman next in rank to 
a knight. 

“T think he may be called a squére, for he beareth 
euer after those armes."—Smith : Commonwealth, bk. 
i., ch. xx. 

4, A title popularly given to a country 
gentleman, 

5, A title given to magistrates and lawyers 
in the United States. In New England it is 


given especially to justices of the peace and 
judges; in Pennsylvania to the justices of the 
peace only, 


GT Squire of Dames: <A personage intro- 
duced by Spenser in the Faery Queen (III. 
vii. 51). Often used to express a person de- 
voted to the fair sex. 


*squire (2), s. (0. Fr. esquierie.] A rule, a 
foot-rule, a square (q.v.). 


*squire, v.t. (Squire (1), s.] 
1, To attend as a squire. 


2. To attend as a beau or gallant; to escort. 


“She offered, if I would squire her there, to send 
home the footman.”"—Goldsmith : Bee, No, 2. 


* squire’-age (age as if), s. 
-age.| Landed gentry ; squires, 


*squire’-arch, s. [Squrrearcuy.] A mem- 
ber of the squirearchy. 

“T had long been disgusted with the interference of 
those selfish sguirearchs."—Lytton: Caxtons, bk. ii., 
ch, xi. 

*squire-arch’-al, * squire-arch’-ic-al, 
a. [EHng. squirearch(y); -al, -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to a squirearchy; fit for a squire. 

“Living in houses often almost squirearchal.”"— 
Daily News, Sept. 20, 1881. 

squire’-arch-y, s. ([Eng. squire, and Gr. 
apxn (arché) = rule, apyw (archd) = to rule.) 
The squires or gentlemen of a country taken 
collectively ; the domination or political in- 
fluence exercised by the squires considered as 
a body. (English.) 

“The lesser Irish sguirearchy of three or four gene- 
rations ago.”"—Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii. 510. (1878) 

squir-eén’, s. (Eng. squire (1), s.; dimin, 
sulf. -een.] A small or petty squire, 


* squire’-hood, s. [Eng. squire (1), 8. ; -hood.] 
The rank or state of a squire. 


* squire’-ling, * squire-lét, s.  [Eng. 
squire (1), 8s.; dimin. suff. -ling, -let.] A small 
or petty squire ; a squireen. 

“* A grand political dinner 
To half the sguirelings near.” 
Tennyson: Maud, I. xx. % 

* aauire'-1y, a. & adv. 
-Ly.] 

A. As adj.: Becoming or befitting a squire. 
va This squirely function."—Shelton: Don Quixote, 


B,. As adv.: Like a squire. 
“ Squierly forth gan he gon.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 

squire’-ship, s. [Eng. squire (1), s.; -ship.] 
The state or position of a squire; squirehood. 
“What profit hast thou Beapcd by this thy sqguire- 

ship 3”—Shelton : Don Quixote, i. 4. 
*squir-—€ss, s. [Eng. squir(e); -ess.] The 

wife of a squire. 


(Eng. squire; 


(Eng. squire (1), 3.3 


a eke v.t. ori. [Perhaps a form of swarm 
q.v.). 
1. To move like a worm or eel; to writhe 
about. (Prov. & Amer.) 


“Next he sguirms rapidly through the loosened 
girths until he can bring his heels to bear.”—Scribner’s 
Magazine, April, 1880, p. 936. 

2. To climb by embracing and clinging with 

the hands and feet. 


squirm, s. [SqurrM, v.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: A wriggling motion, as of 
an eel. 


2. Naut.: A twist in a rope. 
squirr, v.t. [Squrr.] 


-squir’-rel, *squir-el, *scur-el, * scur- 
elle, s. [O. Fr. escurel; Fr. écwrewil; Low 
Lat. sciwriolus, dimin. from Lat. sciwrus, from 
Gr. oxioupos (skiowros): oxvd (skia)=a shadow, 
and otpa (owra)=a tail, hence the name= 
the animal that shades or covers itself with 
its tail, from its habit of sitting with the tail 
curved over its back; Prov. escurol; Sp. & 
Port. esquilo ; Ital. scojattolo.] 

Zool.: A popular name for any of the 
Sciuride (q.v ); more particularly for the genus 
Sciurus, though there are seven genera and 
many species in the family all popularly known 
as squirrels They are characterized by their 
slender bodies, round, hairy tails, large, promi-~ 
nent eyes, and usually arboreal habits, though 
some few excavate subterranean retreats. In 
Sciurus the tail is long and bushy and the ears 
pointed. Tamiasis an United States genus, with 
four species, each having cheek pouches, and 


boy; pout, jéw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£_ 
2 ~tan =shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dgL 
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the back striped light and dark. The Chip- 
munk or Ground Squirrel is a common ex- 
ample. Squirrels haunt woods and forests, 
nesting in trees, and displaying marvellous 
agility among the branches. They feed on 
nuts, acorns, beech-mast, which they store 
up, birds’ eggs, 
and the young 
bark, shoots, and 

buds of trees, \ 
doing no small 
amount of dam- 
ace. They pass 
the winter in a 
state of partial 
hibernation, 
waking up in 
fille, warm wea- 
ther, when the 
provision laidup # 
in the summer is 
made use of for 
food. They are 
monogamous, and the female of S. vulgaris, the 
common European squirrel, produces three or 
fuur young. They are often kept as pets; in 
Lapland and Siberia this species is killed in 
great numbers for the sake of its winter coat. 
This, though valuable, is inferior to the fur of the 
North American Gray Squirrel (8. carolinensis). 


squirrel-corn, s. 

Bot. : Dicentra canadensis, 

“Dicentra, commonly called sgwirrel-corn, has nearly 
the same perfume.”—BSurroughs ; Pepacton, p. 256. 

squirrel-cup, s. 

Bot. : Hepatica or Liver-leaf. 


“The squérrel-cwps, & graceful company, 
Hide in their bells, a soft aerial blue.” 
Bryant, in Burroughs: Pepacton, p, 180. 


SQUIRREL. 


squirrel-fish, s. A sort of perch, 


squirrel flying-phalanger, s. 

Zool. : Petaurus sciureus ; from South Aus- 
tralia, about eight or nine inches long, with a 
tail as long as the body. Colour, ash-gray 
with a black stripe from the nose to the root 
of the tail, cheeks white with a black patch, 
under surface white. [PETAURUS.] 


squirrel-like rodents, s. pl. [Scruro- 
MORPHA.] 


squirrel-monkey, s. 

Zool.: Callithria sciureus, from South 
America. It is about ten inches long, with a 
tail half as much again; fur olive-gray on the 
body, limbs red, muzzle dark. They are af- 
fectionate and playful in disposition. 


squirrel-tail, squirrel-tail grass, s. 

Bot.: Hordewm maritimum. Named from the 
shape of the flower-spikes. The awns are in- 
jurious by their mechanical action to the 
gums of horses. 


squirt, *squyrte, v.t. & i. (Sw. dial. skvittér 
= to sprinkle all round; Icel. skvetta = to 
squirt out, to throw out; skvettr=a gush of 
water poured out; Dan. sqvatte = to splash.] 
A. Trans.: To eject or throw in a stream 
out of a narrow orifice or pipe. 
“To squirt water into that part."—P, Holland : 
Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xxvii. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. Lit.: To be thrown out or ejected in a 
stream from a narrow orifice or pipe. 
* 2. Fig. : To throw out words ; to prate. 
“You are so given to squirting up and down, and 
chattering, that the world would say, I had chosen a 
Jack-pudding for a prime-minister."—Z'Estrange : 
Fables, 
squirt, * squyrt, * squyrte, s. [Squrar, v.] 
1, An instrument with which water or other 
liquid is ejected in a stream with force;-a 
syringe. 
“ But when they have bespatter’d all they may, 
The statesman throws his filthy squirts away |” 
i Young: To Mr, Pope, 2p. 1. 
*2, A small jet. 


“The watring of those lumps of dung, with squirts 
of an infusion of the medicine in dunged water,”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 500, 


* 3. Looseness of the bowels ; diarrhcea, 

“ Squyrte, a laxe ; foire.”—Palsgrave. 

4, A foppish young fellow; a whipper- 
snapper. ( Colloq.) 


squirt’-er, * squyrt-er, s. [Eng. squirt; 
-er.) One who or that which squirts; one 
who uses a squirt. 

“Who made squirt-guns of the hollow metal - 
handles which epee in vogue in those days, and aes 
was a mysterious squirter of ink for four days before he 
was found out.” Ren vaers Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 76. 


squirt—stable 


squirt’-ing, pr. par. ora. [SquirRt, v.] 


squirting -cucumber, + spirting - 
cucumber, s. 

Bot. : Ecbalium agreste (formerly Momordica 
Elateriwm), a prostrate plant from the south 
of Europe. Corolla yellow, veined with green ; 
the fruit is a small, elliptical, green gourd 
covered with prickles. When ripe, it ejects 
its seeds and juice with some force. [EoBa- 
LIUM, ELATERIUM.] 


squish’-op, s. (Eng. squi(re), and (bi)shop.) 
(Squarson.] 


squitch, s. [QurtcH.] 
squyer,s. [Squire (1), s.] 


sradh, shraddh, s. [Mahratta, &c. shraddh.] 
Brahmanism: Funeral rites performed on 

the death of an individual, without which his 
soul would have to continue in a wandering 
state. Similar rites are performed monthly 
and yearly to the manes of deceased ancestors, 


stab, * stabbe, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful ; 

prob. from Ir, stobaim = to stab; Gael. stob 
=to thrust or fix a stake in the ground, to 
stab, to thrust, from stob = a stake, a pointed 
iron or stick ; cogn. with Hng. staff (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To pierce or wound with a pointed 
weapon ; to kill with a pointed weapon. 

“ Clarence is come, false, fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, 

That stabb'd me in the field by Tewkesbury.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, i. 4. 

2. To drive, thrust, force, or plunge, as a 

pointed weapon. 
“« Stab poniards in our flesh.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI, ti. 1. 

II. Fig. : To pierce or wound in the heart 
or feelings ; to injure secretly or by malicious 
falsehood or slander; to inflict keen or severe 
pain on. 


“ Then, to complete her woes, will I espouse 
Hermione: ‘twill stad her to the heart.” 
‘ ‘A. Philips. 
B. Intransitive: ; 


I, Literally: 
1, To give or inflict a wound with a pointed 
weapon, 
“None shall dare 
With shortened sword to stad in closer war.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 509, 
2. To aim a blow at a person with a pointed 
weapon, 
“ Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts... 
To stab at ny frail life,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 
II. Fig.: To inflict pain secretly or mali- 
eiously ; to mortify, to pain, 
“ Critics of old, a manly liberal race, 
BOE, or censur'd with an open face... 
or stabb'd, conceal'd beneath a ruffian’s mask.” 
Lloyd: Epistle to C. Churchilt. 


stab (1), * stabbe, s. [Sras, v.] 


I, Literally: 
1, The thrust of a dagger or other pointed 
weapon. 

“ And the possibility of pete aad of him by a lucky 
shot or stb was again seriously discussed.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xx: 

2. A wound with a sharp-pointed weapon. 


“ His gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature, 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance.” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, ii. 3. 


II. Fig. : A wound or injury inflicted in the 
dark ; a secret injury maliciously inflicted, 


“This sudden stad of rancour I misdoubt.” 
Shakesp.; Richard I11., iii, 1. 


’gtab (2), s. [See def.] An abbreviation em- 


ployed by workmen for established wages, as 
opposed to piece-work. 


Sta’-bat Ma/-tér, Sta’-bat Ma/-tér, s. 
Lat. =The Mother stood, the first words of 
he hymn. (See def.).] 

Music: A well-known Latin hymn on the 
Crucifixion, sung during Passion week in the 
Roman Church. Jacopone, a Franciscan who 
lived in the thirteenth century, is supposed 
to have been the author of the words. In 
addition to the ancient setting, probably con- 
temporary with the words, many composers 
have written music to the Stabat Mater, but 
the compositions which are best known are 
those by Palestrina, Pergolesi (the last effort 
of his life), and Rossini. 


stab’-bér, s. [Eng. stab, v.; -er.] 


I. Ord. Lang.: One who stabs; a privy 
murderer. (Browning: Sordello, i.) 


Il. Technically : 

1, Domestic: A lady’s awl for opening holes 
for eyelets. 

2, Leather: A pegging-awl ; a pricker. 

3, Naut.: A marlinspike. 


stab’-bing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Sras, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
I. Ord. Lang.: The act of wounding or 
piercing with a pointed weapon. 
by Fie orders were given by Barclay that the 
Ben 


should be made rather for stabbing than for 
slashing.”—Macaulay ; Bist. Hng., ch. xxi. 


II, Technically: 
1. Bookbinding: . 
ite The puncturing of the boards for the 

slips. 

(2) The perforation of a pile of folded sheets 
for a stitching twine; a cheap substitute for 
sewing, 

2. Mason. : The picking or roughening of a 
brick wall, in order to make plaster adhere 
thereto. 


stabbing-machine, stabbing- 
press, s. 

Bookbind.: A machine or press for per- 
forating a pile of folded and gathered signa- 
tures to prepare them for the operation of 
stitching. 


* stab’-bing-ly, adv. [Eng. stabbing; -ly.} 
In a stabbing manner; with intent to stab or 
injure secretly and maliciously. 


“ This intimation against the council is as stabbingly 
suggested.”"—2Bp, Purker: Reply to Rehearsal Trans. 
prosed, p. 287 (1678). 


* sta-bil’-i_fy, v.t. [Eng. stable, a.; suff. -fy.] 
To make stable, fixed, or firm ; to establish, 
(Browning.) 


y y 


*sta-bil’-i-ment, s. (Lat. stabilimentum, 
from stabilio = to make stable (q.v.).] The act 
of making firm or establishing ; firm support. 


“Its firmament by the principles of Christianity; 
hath been blessed by the issues of that stabiliment.” 
—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. iii. ser. 6. 


* sta-bil’-i-_tate, v.t. [Lat. stabilis = stable 
(q.v.).] To make or render stable; to es- 


tablish. 
‘* What she most doth love 
She oft before stabilitates.” 
More: Immort. Soul, 1. ii. 48, 

sta-bil-i-ty, *sta-bil-y-tye, s. [Lat. 

stabilitas, from stabilis=stable (q.v.); Fr. 

stabilité.] 

1. The quality or state of being stable or 
firm ; stableness, firmness; strength to stand 
and to resist being moved or overthrown. 


“ Which number [eight] being the first cube, is a fit: 
hieroglyphick of the stability of that government,”— 
More: Philos. Cabbala. (App.) 


2. Firmness or steadiness of character, 
resolution, or purpose; freedom from fickle- 
ness or changeableness ; constancy, resolution. 


“ But for its absolute self; a life of peace, 
Stability without regret or fear.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iii, 


* 3, Fixedness, as opposed to fluidity. 
pe Aner and stability are contrary qualities.” 
joyle. 


* sta/-bil-ize, v.t. (Eng. stable, a. ; -ize.] To 
make stable or firmly established ; to establish. 
firmly. 


“The language is stabilized.” — Whitney: Life & 
Growth of Language, ch. ix, 


sta/-ble, a. [O. Fr. estable (Fr. stable), from 
Lat. stabilis = stable, standing firmly, from. 
sto = to stand; Sp. estable; Ital. stabile.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Fixed; firmly established; not to be 
easily moved, shaken, or overthrown; firmly: 
fixed, settled, or established. 

2. Steady and constant in resolution or pur- 
pose ; firm in resolution ; not fickle or changes 
able ; constant. 

“God [saith he] is the prince and ruler over all,. 
alwayes one, stable, immovable, like to himself.”— 
Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 893, 

3. Abiding, durable, lasting ; not subject to 

change or destruction. 


“ He perfect, stable ; but imperfect we, 
Subject to change, and different in degree,” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 1,046, 


II. Physics: Not easily moved from a state 
of equilibrium. [EquiLreriuM, II. 2.] 

J Stable & unstable equilibrium: [EQuiiie 
BRIUM]. 


Gte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #», ce =6; ey=a4; qu = kw. 


f 
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ata’--ble, s. [O. Fr. estable (Fr. étable), from 
Lat. stabulum =a standing-place, an abode, a 
stall, a stable, from sto=to stand; Sp. 
establo.) 

1. A house or building constructed to lodge 
and feed horses, and furnished with stalls, 
racks, mangers, and all other necessary equip- 
ments. 

“Full many a deinte hors hadde he in stable.” 
Chaucer : O. T., 168. (Prol.) 

4 The word is occasionally used in a wider 
sense, as equivalent to a house, shed, or 
building for beasts generally, as acowshed, &c. 

2. A racing-stable ; an establishment where 
race-horses are trained, 


“They can insure a straight run for their money in 
connection with this stable.”—Heferee, April, 24, 1887, 


3. (Pl.) Mil.: Atteudance on horses in the 
stables. 

“They seem always at stables, on parade, or out 
doing field-firing.”—Jforning Post, Feb, 5, 1885, 


stable-boy, s. A boy who attends in a 
stable. 


“Served as a stable-boy, errand-boy, porter, and groom.” 
Wordsworth: Farmer of Tilsbury Vale. 
stable-man, s. A man who attends ina 
stable ; a groom, an ostler. 

“Tf a stable-man cannot keep a bloom on horses’ 
coats when standing on it, I am sure that it is the 
fault of the stable-man.”—Field, Jan. 23, 1886, 

stable-room, s. Room in a stable; 

room for stables. 


* stable-stand, s. 
Old Law: (See extract). 


“ Stable-stand is one of the four evidences or pre- 
sumptions, whereby a man is convinced to intend the 
stealing of a king’s deer in the forest.”—Cowell: Law 
Dict. 


“sta/-ble (1), v.t. [Srasie, a.] To make 
stable, fixed, or firm ; to fix, to establish, 


* Articles devised hy the king’s highness to stable 
Christian quietness and unity among the people,”— 
Strype: Life of Archbishop Cranmer (under 1536). 


eta’-ble (2), v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1. Lit.: To put, place, or keep in a stable. 


“ He meetly stad/ed his steed in stall.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, i, 84, 


*2, Fig. : To fix, to stick. 
“‘When they the per that do not forecast, 
In the stiff mud are quickly stadled fast.” 
Drayton: The Moon-Calf. 

q In this sense perhaps belonging rather to 
SraBxeE (1), v. 

* B. Intrans.: To dwell or lodge in, or as 
in, a stable ; to kennel; to dwell, as beasts. 


“In their palaces . . . sea monsters whelp'd 
And stabled.” Milton: P. L., xi. 752. 


sta'-ble-néss, * sta-ble-nesse, s. [Eng. 
stable, a. ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being stable, fixed, 
or firmly established ; fixedness and firmmess 
of position; stability; strength to stand or 
remain unchanged. 

2. Steadiness or firmness of character, reso- 
lution, or purpose ; firmness, strength, reso- 
lution, constancy. 

“Ther coustance, that is stablenesse of corage.”— 

—Chaucer: Persones Tale, 
*sta’-bler, s. [Eng. stabl(c), s.; -er.] One 
who keeps stables ; one who stables horses. 


*stablér-éss, s. (Eng. stabler; -ess.] A 
female who keeps stables. 


““A scandal is raised on her name, that she was 
Stabularia, ‘‘a stabdleress,” whereof one rendreth this 
witty reason, because her father was Comes Stabuli.” 
—Fuller : Worthies ; Essex. 


*stab-li, * stab-liche, adv. [Srasty.] 


stapling, s. [Eng. stabi(e), s.; -ing.] 
1, The act or practice of keeping in a stable 
or stables. 
2. A stable; a house or shed for lodging 
beasts. 
“Now smok’d in dust, a stabling now for wolves.” 
Thomson: Liberty. 
* stab’lish, * stab-lis-en, v.t. [An abbrev. 
of establish (q.v.).] To settle permanently in 
a state; to make firm; to fix, to settle, to 
establish. 
* “Wiste thou not well that all the lawe of kinde is 


[STaBug, s.] 


my lawe, and by God ordeined and stablished to dure 
_ by kinde reasoun.”. ¢ Testument of Loue. 
* stab’lish-mént, s. [Eng. stablish; -ment.] 


Establishment ; firm settlement. 
“ Sufficient for their soules health, and the stabdvish- 
of his monarchisme.”— Holinshed: Descript. 


” 


_ — = ~ 


*sta'-bly, *stab-li, * stab-liche, adv. 
{Eng. stab(le); -ly.] Ina stable or firm man- 
ner; firmly, steadily, constantly. 

“And bad hem for the loue of God, that heo hem 
vnderstode, 
And stabliche hold togedere, to saue that lond.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 123. 

* stab-u-la’-tion, s. [Lat. stabulatio, from 
stabulatus, pa, par. of stabulor = to stand in a 
stable ; stabulwm =a stable (q.v.). ] 

1. The act of stabling or housing beasts. 


2. A place or room for housing beasts; a 
stable. 


stab’-wort, s. [Eng. stab (1), s., and wort.] 
Bot.: Oxalis Acetosella. Park in his Theatre 
says that it is ‘‘singular good in wounds, 
punctures, thrusts, and stabbes into the 
body.” (Britlen & Holland.) 


stac-ea’-to, adv. [Ital., pa. par. of staccare, 
for distaccare = to separate, to detach.] 
Music: Detached, taken off, separated. In 
music the word sighifies a detached, abrupt 
method of singing or playing certain notes, 
by making them of less duration than they 
otherwise would be. A small dash over a 
note signifies that it is to be played staccato, 


stach’-ér, v.i. [A softened form of stagger 
(q.v.).] To stagger. (Scotch.) 
“T stacher'd whiles, but yet took tent aye 
To free the ditches,” 
Burns: Death & Dr. Hornbook. 
sta-chyd’-é-2, sta’-ché-2, s. pl. [Lat. 
stachys, genit. stuchyd(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~€e. | 
Bot. : A tribe of Lamiacez. Stamens four, 
parallel, two upper shorter, ascending under 
the concave upper lip, or included in the 
tube ; nutlets free, smooth, or tubercled. 


sta’-chys, s. [Lat., from Gr. ordyus (stachus) 
= an ear of corn; woundwort. (See def.)] 
Bot. : Woundwort ; calyx as long as the tube 
of the corolla, sub-campanulate, ten-ribbed ; 
teeth five, nearly equal, acuminate; upper 
lip of the corolla arched, entire ; lower one 
three lobed; the two lateral ones reflexed ; 
the two anterior stamens the longest, with 
the anther cells diverging. Chiefly from the 
warmer parts of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Known species about 160, mostly European. 
Stachys sylvatica, the Hedge; S. palustris, the 
Marsh ; S. germanica, the Downy; S. arvensis, 
the Corn Woundwort, and S. Betonica, called 
also Betonica officinalis, are common species. 
The bruised stems of S. parviflora, a native of 
Afghanistan and Northern India, are applied 
to parts of the body affected by the guinea- 
worm. 


stach-y-tar-pha, stach-y-tar-phe’-ta, 
s. (Gr. oraxvs (stachus) = an ear of corn, and 
tappeuds (larpheios) = thick. Named from the 
inflorescence. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Verbenez ; aromatic herbs 
or shrubs with fleshy spikes, stamens four, 
the upper two without anthers ; nutlets two. 
The Brazilians attribute powerful medicinal 
properties to Stachytarpheta jamaicensis. Its 
leaves are sometimes used to adulterate tea. 


* stack, pret. of v. [St1ck, v.] 


stack, *stac, *stak, *stakke, s. [Icel. 
stakkr =a stack of hay; stakka =a stump ; 
stack =a columnar, isolated rock; Sw. stack 
=arick, a heap, a stack; Dan. stak, Allied 
to stake and stick.] 


1, Corn in the sheaf, hay, pease, straw, &c., 
piled up in a circular or rectangular heap, 
coming to a point or ridge at the top, and 
thatched to protect it from the weather. 

“The straw stack or the plowmen at work with 

their teams.”—Century Magazine. Aug., 1882, p. 505. 

4 The term stack is applied in the United 
States to those which are round, rick to those 
which are elongated. 

2. Apile of wood containing 108 cubic feet ; 
also, a pile of poles or wood of indefinite 
quantity. 

“The Indians... lay themselves quietly upon a 
stacke of wood, and so sacrifice themselves by flre,”— 
Bacon; Essays ; Of Custom. ; 

3. A number or cluster of chimneys or 
funnels standing together. 

“ On the coRoRit shore are several large buildings 
with tall smoke-stacks, the only un-oriental objects 
within sight.”—Scribner’s Magazine, Sept., 1877, p. 602. 

4, A chimney of masonry or brickwork, usu- 
ally belonging to an engine or other furnace ; 
the chimney of a locomotive or steam-vessel. 


5. A columnar, isolated rock ; a high rock 
detached ; a precipitous rock rising out of the 
sea. 

“ Fenced by many a stack and skerry, 
Full of rifts, and full of jags.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. IL 

J Stack of arms: 

Mil.: A number of small fire-arms set up 
together so that’ their bayonets cross. 


stack-borer, s. An instrument for 
piercing stacks of hay toadmit air, when the 
hay has become dangerously heated, 


stack-cover, s. Aclothor canvas cover 
suspended over stacks while being built, to 
protect them from the rain, &c. 


stack-funnel, s. A pyramidal open 
frame of wood in the centre of a stack, to 
allow the air to circulate through the stack 
and prevent the heating of the grain, &c. 


stack-guard, s. A temporary roof 
capable of elevation, and designed to protect 
a stack or rick of hay or grain in process of 
formation. 


stack-stand, s. <A device for supporting 
a stack of hay or grain ata sufficient distance 


STACK-STAND. 


above the ground to preserve it dry beneath 
and prevent the ravages of vermin; a rick- 
stand. 


stack-yard, s. A yard or inclosure for 
stacks of hay or grain. 


stack, v.t. [Sw. stacka; Dan. stackke.] [Srack, 
s.] To pile or build up into the form of a 
stack; to make into a pile or stack. 


‘* Stack pease upon hovell abroad in the yard.” 
Tusser : Husbandry ; August. 


¥ To stack arms: 

Mil.: To set up arms, as muskets, rifles, or 
carbines, with the bayonets crossing each 
other or united by means of ramrods or hooks 
attached to the upper part of the weapon, so 
as to form a sort of conical pile. 


3 ececnee (age as 1g), s. [Eng. stack, 3.3 
-age. 
1. Hay, grain, or the like, put up into 
stacks, 
2, A tax on things stacked. 
“ Portage, bankage, stackage, &c."—Holinshed : De- 
script. Eng., bk. ii. 
stack’-ér,v.i. [StaccER.] Tostagger. (Prov.) 
*stack’-ét, s. [SrooKape.] 


stack-hdéus’-i-a, s. [Named after John 
Stackhouse, F.L.S. (died 1819), a botanical 
author. ] 


Bot. : The typical genus of Stackhousiacee 
(q.v.). Plants with white or yellow flowers 
from Australia and the Philippine Islands. 


stick-hdus-i-a/-gé-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
stackhousi(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot, : Stackhousiads ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Rhamnales. Herbs or 
shrubs, with simple, entire, alternate, some- 
times minute leaves ; stipules lateral, minute, 
spikes terminal, each flower with three bracts ; 
calyx monosepalous, five-cleft, tube inflated ; 
petals five, equal; stamens five, distinct, un- 
equal, arising from the throat of the calyx; 
styles three to five, stigmas simple ; ovary in- 
ferior, three or five-celled, each with a single 
erect ovule; fruit of three to five indehiscent 
wings, or wingless pieces. Australian plants. 
Genera two, species ten. (Lindley.) 


stack-héts’-i-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. stack 
housi(a) ; Eng. suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Stackhousiacee (q.v.). 
stack’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Srack, 0.] 


stacking-band, stacking-belt, s. A 


rope used in binding thatch upon a stack, 


b6y; pSat, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, pench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiim. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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stacking-derrick, s. A form of der- 
rick for use in the field or stack-yard for 
lifting hay on to the stack. 


stacking stage, s. A scaffold used in 
building stacks. 


etic’-te, « ([Lat., from Gr. oraxry (stakté). | 
The Septuagint rendering. of the Heb. AY) 
(nataph), the name of one of the spices used 
in the preparation of incense, Not certainly 
identified. Perhaps it was the gum of the 
Storax-tree (Styrax officinale). 
“ Take sweet spices, stacte, and galbanum.”—Fzodus 
Xxx. 34 
stad’-dle, * sta-dle, s. [A.S. stadhel, stadhol 
=a foundation, a basis, from the same root 
as steady, stand.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, A prop or support; a staff, a crutch. 


“ He cometh on, his weak steps governing 
And aged limbs on cypress stadle stout.” 
Spenser : £, Q., L. vi. 14. 


2. A young or small tree left standing when 
the others are cut down. 


“* Coppice-woods, if yon leave in them stadles too 
thick, will run to bushes and briars, and have little 
clean underwood.”—Bacon: Henry VII., p. 74. 


Il. Agriculture: 
1. A stack-stand (q.v.). 


‘* His barns are stor’d 
And groaning staddles bend beneath their load.” 
Somervile : The Chace, ii. 


9. One of the separate plots into which a 
cock of hay is shaken out for the purpose of 
drying. 

staddle-roof, s. A protection fora stack. 

staddle-stand, s. A stack-stand. 


stad’-dle, * sta-dle, v.t. [STADDLE, s.] 
1. To form into staddles, as hay. 
2. To leave the staddles in, as in a wood 
when it is cut. 
“ First see it well fenced, ere hewers begin. 
Then see it well staddled, without and within.” 
Tusser : Husbandry; April. 
*gtade (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. stadiwm.] A fur- 
long, a stadium (q.Vv.). 


“ The greatness of the town, by that we could judge, 
stretcheth in circuit some forty stades,”—Donne- 
Hist, Septuagint, p. 71. 


stade (2),s. [Srarrz.j 


sta’-di-tm, s. [Lat., from Gr. ordéd.oy (sta- 
dion). | 

1, Greek Antiquities : 

(1) A measure of 125 geometrical paces or 
625 Roman feet, or 606 feet 9 inches of English 
measure, and thns somewhat less than an 
English furlong. It was the principal Greek 
measure of length. 

(2) The course for foot-races at Olympia in 
Greece, and elsewhere. It was exactly a 
stadium in length. 

+2, Pathol. : A stage or period of a disease. 


*sta-dle, s.&v. [Srapp eg, s. & v.] 


stadt’-hold-ér (dt ast), s. [Dut. stadhouder, 
from stad=a city, and houder=a holder.) 
Formerly the chief magistrate of the United 
Provinces of Holland; or the governor or 
lieutenant-governor of a province. 


“William, first of the name, Prince of Orange 
Nassau, and Stadtholder of Holland, had headed the 
memorable insurrection against Spain.”—Macaulay - 
Hist. Eng., ch. ti. 


stadt’-hold-ér-ate, stadt-hold-ér- 
ship (dt as t), s. [Eng. stadtholder; -ate, 
-ship.] The position or office of a stadtholder. 


“He turned bookmaker, and wrote a book about 
the Stadtholderate.”—J. Morley : Diderot, ch. xv. 


staff, * staf, * staffe (pl. staves, staffs, in 
senses A. I. 7 and B. 3 always the latter), s. 
[A.8. stef (pl. stafas=staves, letters of the 
alphabet) ; cogn. with Dut. staf; Icel. stafr 
=a staff, a written letter; Dan. stab, stav ; 
Bw. staf; O. H. Ger. stap; Ger. stab; Gael. 
stob; Lat. stipes =a stock, a post. Allied to 
stab and stub.) P 
A. Ordinary Language: 
I. Literally: 
1, A stick carried in the hand for support ; 
@ walking-stick. 
“ Balaam’s anger was kindled, and he smote the ass 
with a staf.”—Numbers xxii, 27. 
2. A stick used as a weapon; a club, a 
cudgel. 


“ Are ye come out as against a thief with swords 
and staves for to take me ?”—sMatthew xxvi. 55. 


3. A long piece of wood, used for various 
purposes : as 

(1) The handle of a tool or weapon, as of a 
spear, 


“The staff of his spear was like a weaver's beam.”— 
1 Samuel xvii. 7. 


* (2) Hence, a spear or lance ; a pike. [9].] 


“Tn classick authors we have relations of a stuff or 

ike made of a durable wood, that many years after 
The tree had been cut down, being casually struck into 
the ground took root there.’—Boyle.: Works, iii. 124. 


(3) A pole on which a flag is hoisted; a 
flag-staff. [B. 5.] 
(4) A pole, a stake. 


“ The rampant bear chained to the ragged staff.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., v. 1. 


(5) A straight-edge for testing or truing a 
surface: as, the proof-staff, red staff (q.v-). 

(6) One of the bars of an open waggon-bed, 
made like a crate. 

4, The round of a ladder, 


‘Descending and ascending by ladders, I ascended 
at one of six hundred and thirty-nine staves, or eighty- 
nine fathoms."—Brown: Travels. 


5, Anensign of authority ; a badge of office. 


“ Methought this stuff, nine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain: by whom I have forgot.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., i. 2. 


6. A name given in composition to several 
instruments formerly used for taking the 
sun’s altitude at sea: as, a back-staff, a cross- 
staff, &c. 

7. A body or number of executive officers 
attached to any establishment for the carry- 
ing out of its designs ; a number of persons, 
considered as one body, entrusted with the 
carrying on of any undertaking : as, a hospital 
staff, the staff of the ordnance survey, &c. 
[B. 3.] 

Il. Figuratively : 

1, A support; that which supports, props, 
or upholds. 


“Thou trustest in the staff of this broken reed.”— 
Isaiah xxxvi. 6, 


2. A stanza, a stave. 

“ Cowley found out that no kind of staff is proper 
for an heroick poem, as being all too lyrical.” —Dryden 
Disc. Epic Poetry. 

B. Technically : 

1, Arch. ; The same as RUDENTURE (q.V.). 

2. Metall.: A bar of iron about four feet 
long, welded at one end to a flat piece or 
blade of iron, resembling in shape a baker’s 

eel. On this the stamps are placed for re- 
eating. 

3. Mil. : A body of officers selected and ap- 
pointed to carry out the higher administration 
and moving of anarmy. Hach unit, such as 
brigade, division, and corps, contains a certain 
number of staff-officers. The staff is divided 
into two sub-departments—that of the Adju- 
tant-General, which deals with equipment and 
discipline of the troops; and that of the 
Quartermaster General, which has to do with 
the marching and manceuvring of troops. In 
addition to this, each General has his per- 
sonal staff. = 

4, Music: The five parallel lines and four 
spaces on which notes of tunes are written ; 
a stave. 

5. Naut.: A pole for a flag. 

6. Plastering: An angle-staff (q.v.). 

7. Shipbuild.: A name given to various 
kinds of measuring and spacing rules. 

8. Surg.: A curved and grooved steel in- 
strument introduced through the urethra into 
the bladder in the operation of lithotomy, and 
serving as a director for the gorget or knife. 


9. Surveying : 

(1) A graduated stick, used in levelling. 

(2) A Jacob’s staff (q.v.). 

*@ To have the better (or worse) end of the 
staff: To be getting the best (or worst) of a 
matter. 

staff-angle, s. 

Plastering: A slat at a salient angle of an 
interior wall, to protect the plastering, 

staff-bead, s. [ANGLE-BEAD.] 


staff-herding, s. 
Law: The following of cattle within a forest. 


staff-hole, s. 

Metall.: A small hole in the puddling- 
furnace, through which the puddler heats his 
staff. 

staff-man, s. A workman employed in 
silk-throwing. 


staff-officer, s. 

Mil. ; An officer detailed for staff dutieg 
on the General staff of the army, or on the 
Regimental staff of his battalion as Adjutant, 
Quartermaster, Wwe. 


staff-sergeant, s. 

Mil. : One of a superior class of non com- 
missioned officers belonging to the staff of a 
regiment, as a quarternaster-sergeant, ar- 
mourer-sergeant, &c. 


staff-sling, * staffe-slynge, * staf- 
slinge, * staf-sloung, 3 ’ 
1, Anthrop.: A stick-sling (q.v.). 

_2. Archeol.: An ancient weapon of war, con- 
sisting of a sling attached to the end of a staff. 
It was held with both hands, and was used to 
throw stones, and, at a later period, grenades. 

“This geaunt at him stones caste 
Out of a fel staf-slinge.” 
Chaucer: Rime of Sir Topas, 2,019, 
* staff-striker, s. <A sturdy beggar, @ 
ramp. 


stafE-tree, s. 
Bot. : The genus Celastrus, 


staff’-él-ite, s. [After Staffel, Nassau, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A botryoidal or reniform mineral in- 
crusting phosphorite (q.v.). Hardness, 4:0; 
sp. gr. 3°12; colour, leek to dark-green. An 
analysis yielded : phosphoric acid, 39°05 ; car- 
bonic acid, 3°19; alumina, 0°026 ; sesquioxide 
of iron, 0°037; lime, 54°67; fluorine, 3°05; 
water, 1°40 = 101°423. An altered phosphorite, 


staff’-él-it-Oid, s. [Eng. staffelite ; suff. -0id.] 
Min.: A variety of phosphorite resembling 
staffelite (q.v.). 


* staf’-fi-ér, s. [Eng. staf; -ier.] An attend- 
ant bearing a staff. 


* staf’-fish, * staf-fishe, a. ([Eng. staf’; 
-ish.] Stiff, harsh. 

“A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and 
lumpish, but hard, tough, though somewhat stafish, 
both for learning and whole course of living proveth 
always best."—Ascham: Scholemaster, bk. i. 


* staff’-léss, a. [Eng. staff; -less.] Withoub 
a staff. 


stag, *stagge, s. [Icel. steggr, steggixa 
he-bird, a drake, a tom-cat.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as IT. 2. 


“To the place a poor sequester'd stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish.” 
Shalesp.: As You Like It, ii. 1, 


(2) A hart in his fifth year. (See extract 
8. v. STAGON.) 

(3) The male of the ox kind, castrated at 
such an age that he never attains the full size 
of a bull; a bull-stag. Also called locally a 
bull-segg. 

(4) Applied to male animals of various spe- 
cies, as a stallion, a gander, a young horse, a 
turkey-cock, &c. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A man, as opposed to, or separated from, 
woman; hence, stag-dance, stug-dinner, stag- 
concert, stag-eutertainment or -party, &c., per- 
formances at which men alone are admitted. 


(2) Aromping girl. (Prov. Eng.) 
IL. Technically : 
1, Commercial Slang: 


(1) An outside, irregular dealer in stocks, 
not a member of the Stock Exchange. 


(2) A person who applies for the allotment 
of shares in a joint-stock company, not be- 
cause he wishes to hold the shares, but because 
he hopes to sell the allotment at a premium. 
If he fails in this, he forbears to pay the 
amount due on allotment, and the deposit is 
forfeited, 


2. Zool. : The male of the red-deer (q.v.). 


stag-beetle, s. 

Entom,: Any individual of the family Lu- 
canide (q.v.); specif., Lucanus cervus, one of 
the largest known insects, the male being 
about two inches long. Their projectin| 
mandibles are denticulated, and somewha' 
resemble stag’s horns; with these they can 
inflict a pretty severe wound. The Stag-beetle 
is common in forests, and flies about in the 
evening in summer. The larva feeds on the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6. pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », o=¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


wood of the oak and the willow, into the 
trunks of which it eats its way, and lives for 
aconsiderable time before mncerpouis a meta- 
morphos’s. Some of the tropical Stag-beetles 
are very brilliantly coloured. 


stag-dance, s. A dance performed by 
males only; a bull-dance. (Amer.) 
stag-evil, s. 


Farriery: A kind of palsy affecting the jaw 
of a horse. 


stag-horned longicorn, s. 
Entom.: Acanthophorus serraticornis, from 
southern India. 


stag-hound, s. 

Zoology & Sporting : 

1. The Scotch deer-hound, called also the 
Wolf-dog, a breed that is rapidly dying out. 
These dogs hunt chiefly by sight, and are used 
for stalking 
deer, for 
which pur- 

ose & Cross 
etween 
the rough 
Scotch 
greyhound 
and the 
colley or 
the fox- 
hound is 
also often 
employed. 
True stag- 
hounds are 
wiry-coated, shaggy, generally yellowish-gray, 
»but the most valuable are dark iron-gray, 
with white breast. They are of undaunted 
courage and great speed, and should stand not 
less than twenty-eight inches high. 

2. A breed of dogs hunting by scent. (See 

extract.) 


“The modern Stag-hound is a tall Fox-hound of 
about 25 inches in height. The ancient breed is quite 
extinct ; it was, I believe, last used in the Devon and 
Somerset pack, to hunt the wild red deer. The old 
hounds have often been described to me as large white 
and yellow dogs of the old Talbot-breed. They were 
heavy and slow, but able, from their exquisite scent- 
ing powers, to give the stag a grace of an hour or 
more, and kill him afterwards. The music of their 
tongues is spoken of as magnificent. In hunting 
water they were perfect.”—Weyrick; House Dogs & 
Sporting Dogs, pp. 21, 22. 

stag’s horn, stag-horn, s. 

Bot. : (1) Rhus typhina ; (2) Cenomyce cervi- 

cornis ; (3) Lycopodiwm clavatwm (See ex.). 


“That plant which in our dale 
We call stag-horn, or fox’s tail.” 
Wordsworth : Idle Shepherd-boys, 


Stag’s horn moss: 
Bot. : (1) Lycopodiwm clavatum ; (2) Hypnwin 
purum. : 


stag, v.i. & t. [Srac, 8] 
A. Intransitive : 
*1. Ord. Lang. : To hunt stags ; to go siag- 
hunting. 
2. Comm. Slang: To act the stag on the Stock 
Exchange. ([Sraa, s., II. 1.] 
B. Trans. : To watch or dog. (Slang.) 


“You've been stagging this gentleman and me.”— 
H. Kingsley - Geoffry Hamlyn, ch. v. 


stase, s. [0. Fr. estage (Fr. étage), as if from 
a Lat. staticum, froin Lat. statwm, sup. of sto 
= to stand; Ital. staygio =a prop.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1. A floor or story of a house. 
“Al slepynge he fel doun fro the thridde stage.”— 
Wycliffe: Dedis xx. 
*2. A platform of any kind. 


* There shewed hym how the great toure stode but 


on stages of tymbre.”—Serners. Froissart; Cronycle, 


vol. i., ch. ceviii. 

3. A floor or platform elevated above the 
level of the ground or surrounding surface, as 
for the exhibition of any performance or object 
to public view. 

“ Me thought I seighe v: a stage, 
Where seoedb a ees age inages® 
Gower: C. A. (Prol.) 
*4, A scaffold. 


“*That these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2. 


5. An elevated platform or floor for the 
convenience of performing mechanical work, 
or the like; a platform on which workmen 
stand in painting, pointing, caulking, scraping, 
&c., a wall or a ship. 

6. The raised platform on which theatrical 
performances are exhibited ; the flooring in a 


a 
SCOTCH STAG-HOUND, 


stag—stagger 


theatre on which the actors perform. Hence, 
the stage = the theatre, the profession of an 
actor, the drama as acted or exhibited. 

“Lo, where the stage, the poor, degraded stage, 

Holds its warped mirror to a gaping age.” 
Sprague ; Curiosity. 

7. A place where anything is publicly ex- 
hibited ; a field of action; the scene of any 
noted action or career; the spot where any 
remarkable affair occurs. 

“When we are born, we cry that we are come 
In this great stage of fools.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 6 

8. A landing at a quay or pier. It some- 
times rises and subsides with the tide, or is 
lowered or raised to suit the varying height of 
water. 

“A ship may lie afloat at low water, so near the 
shore as to reach it with astage.”"—Cook : First Voyage, 
bk. iii., ch. v. 

9. A place of rest on a journey, or where a 
relay of horses is obtained, or where a stage- 
coach changes horses ; a station. 

10. The distance between two such stations 
or places of rest on a road. 

“Brother, you err, 'tis fifteen miles a day, 
His stage is ten, his beatings are fifteen.” . 
Beaum. & Flet.: King & No King, iv. 

11, A single step of a gradual process; a de- 
gree of progression or retrogression, increase 
or decrease, rise or fall; a change of state. 


“The first stage of healing, or the discharge of mat- 
ter, is by surgeons called digestion.’—Sharp. Surgery. 


12. A coach or other carriage running regu- 
larly from one place to another for the convey- 
ance of passengers, parcels, &c. 


“To pay my duty to sweet Mrs. Page, 
A place was taken in the Stamford stage.” 
2 Fawkes: The Stage Coach, 
II. Technically: 


1, Arch.: The part between one splayed 
projection and another in a Gothic buttress ; 
also the horizontal division of a window 
separated by transoms. 

2. Microscopy : The support upon which the 
object is placed for examination. It is often 
quite plain, with single springs to keep the 
slide steady. It is often made circular, with 
graduated divisions and other fittings, which 
is a Concentric Stage. In high-class instru- 
ments, there are generally screw motions 
giving two rectangular adjustments in the 
manner of the slide-rest of a lathe, to which 
the concentric fitting may or may not be 
added. This is called a Mechanical Stage, of 
which there are numerous modifications. The 
simplest Stage generally has some fitting on 
its under-side for receiving a spot-lens, nigol- 
prism, or other adjuncts. (SussTace.] 


¥ Three stages : [THREE-STAGES]. 


stage-box, s. A box in a theatre close 
to the stage. 


* stage-carriage, s. A stage-coach. 


stage-coach, s. A coach that runs by 
stages ; a coach that runs regularly every day 
or on certain days between two places for 
the conveyance of passengers, parcels, &ec. 
[Coacn, s.] (Cowper: Retirement, 492.) . 


stage-coachman, s. The driver of a 


stage-coach, 


stage-direction, s. A written or printed 
instruction as to action or the :like, which 
accompanies the text of a play. 


stage-door, s. The door giving admis- 
sion to the stage and the parts behind it ina 
theatre; the door of entrance for actors, 
workmen, &c. 


stage-driver, s. The driver of a stage- 
coach ; a stage-coachman. 


stage-effect, s. Theatrical effect; effect 
produced artificially. 


stage-forceps, s. A device for holding 
an object upon tue stage of a compound micro- 
scope. 


stage-manage, v.i. & t. 
A. Intrans.: To act as stage-manager. 


“He possessed two of the essential elements that 
make success—he could write aad stage-manuge ; but 
pis plots were weak and flimsy."—Pall Mall Gazette, 

une 9, 1884. 


B. Trans. : To superintend the production 
of upon the stage. 

“He can build, he can write, he can stage-manage 
his own work."—Pall Mall Gazette, June 9, 1884. 

stage-manager, s. One who super- 
intends the production and performance of 
a play, and regulates all matters behind the 
scenes. 
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stage-micrometer, s. One adapted te 
the stage of a microscope, to measure an ob- 
ject within the field of view. 


stage-plate, s. 

Optics: A glass plate 4 x 1} inches, on the 
stage of a microscope, haying a narrow ledge 
of glass cemented along one edge. to hold an 
object when the instrument is inclined. It 
may form the bottom-plate of a growing-slide. 


* stage-play, s. A theatrical representa- 
tion; a play adapted for representation on 
the stage. 

“This rough-cast unhewn poetry was instead of 
stage-plays for one hundred and twenty years,”— 
Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 

* stage-player, s. An actor on the stage. 

“ Among slaves who exercised polite arts, none sold 
so dear as stage-players or actors.”—Arbuthnot: On 
Coins. : 

stage-struck, a. Smitten with a love 
for the stage; possessed by a passion for the 
drama, or to become an actor. 

“ Or stage-struck Juliet may presume 
To choose this bower for tiring-room.” 

Scott: Bridal of Triermain, iL 2 
stage-wagon, stage-waggon, s. 
1. A wagon for conveying goods and pas- 

sengers by stages at regularly-appointed times, 


*2. A stage-coach. 


stage-whisper, s. An aside spoken by 
an actor to the audience, generally out loud, 
and so used sometimes to inean the opposite 
of a whisper. 


* stage-wright, s. 
& play-wright. 
“The stagers and your stage-wrights too.” 
Ben Jonson: Indignation of the Author, 
stage, v.t. (Sraas, s.] 
1. To place or set on a stage or platform. 


“Messrs. S—— also staged examples of their new 
melons.” —Daily Chronicle, Sept. 8, 1886. 


2. To put upon a stage ; to mount and ex- 
hibit as a play. 
“Tt was capitally staged by Messrs. Chute.”"—Daily 
Ohronicle, Sept. 14, 1885. 


* 3, To exhibit publicly. 
“But do not like to stage me to their eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. L 
* gtage-craft, s. [Eng. stage, and craft.) The 
art of dramatic composition. 


“The resource only of inexperienced beginners in 
the art of stagecrajt.”"— Globe, Sept. 11, 1886, p. 3. 


* stage’-ly, a. (Eng. stage; -ly.] Pertaining 
to a stage ; becoming a stage ; theatrical. 


“Nor may this be called an histrionick parada, or 
stagely visard and hypocrysy.”’—Bp. Taylor; Artifi- 
cial Handsomeness, p. 168. 


*stage’-man, s. [Eng. stage, and man.] An 
actor. 


stag’-ér, s. (Eng. stag(e); -er.] 
* 1, A player, an actor. 
Poetaster, i. 1.) 
* 2. A horse used to draw a stage-coach. 
3. One who has long acted on the stage of 
life ; a person of experience or of skill gained 
from experience. (Usually with old.) 


“While Sabrina and Ripple, old stagers at the gama 
slid along the shore."—Field, Dec, 6, 1884. 


*stas’-ér-V, s. (Eng. stage; -ry.] 
tion on a stage ; acting. 
“‘Likening those grave controversies to a piece of 
stagery or scene-work.”—Miliun; Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus. 


stag’-ey, * stag’-y, a. [Eng. stage; -y.] Of 
or pertaining to the stage; resembling the 
manner of actors; theatrical. (Used in a 
depreciatory sense.) 


“She was less excitable, less demonstrative, less 
stagy . .. than his cousin.”—/. W. Robinson : Bridge 
of Glass, bk. iii., ch. ii. 


stag’-gard, s. (Eng. stag; -ard.] 
four years old. 


stag’-geér, * stag-gar, * stak-ker, v.i. & t. 
[A weakened form of stacker, staker, from Icel. 
stakra =to push, to stagger, freq. of staka = 
to grunt, to push; cogn. with Eng. stake; 
O. Dut. staggeren = to stagger, to reel; freq. 
of staken, staecken = to stop or dam up (with 
stakes), to set stakes.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To reel, to move from one side to the 
other in standing or walking; not to stand 
or walk steadily. 


“My stagring steppes eke tell the trueth that nature 
fadeth fast.” Gascoigne ; Divorce of a Lover, 


A dramatic author ; 


(Ben Jonson: 


Exhibi- 


A stag 
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—— Sanaa ec ee a ee 
five, stamens five, styles one to three, ovary | staid, *stayd, a. ([Prop. the pa. par. of 


*2. To faint; to begin to give way; to 
cease to stand firm. 


“The enemy staggers; if you follow your blow, he 
talls at your feet.”—Addison. 


*3. To hesitate; to fall into doubt; to 
waver; to become less confident or deter- 
mined. 


“He staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbelief.”"—Aomans iv. 20, 


B. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To cause to reel. 


“That hand shall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That staggers thus my person.” 
oe Shakesp. - Richard II., v. 5. 


2. To cause to doubt, hesitate, or waver ; 
to make less confident or steady ; to shock. 


“At this they were so wucn staggered that they 
plainly discovered their ignorance of the effect of fire- 
arms."—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. iv., ch. iii. 


Il. Vehicles: To set spokes in a hub so that 
they are alternately on the respective sides of 
&@ median line. [Dopaina, B. 2.] 


stag-ger, s. (SracczER, v.] 
1, A sudden swing or reel of the body, as if 
the person were about to fall. 
* 2. (Pl.): A sensation which causes reeling 
or staggering. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5.) 
* 3, (Pl.): Perplexity, bewilderment, con- 
fusion. 


“The staggers, and the careless lapse 
Of youth and ignorance.” Shakesp. : All’s Well, ii. 8, 


4, (Pl.): A disease of horses and cattle, 
attended with reeling or giddiness. In the 
horse it appears in two forms: mad or sleepy 
staggers and grass or stomach staggers; the 
former arising from inflammation of the brain, 
the latter due to acute indigestion. [Ca:nureE. ] 


stagger-bush, s. 
Bot. : Lyonia mariana, 


etig’-gored, pa. par. ora. [STAGaER, vy 


staggered-wheel, s. A wheel whose 
spokes are set in and out alternately where 
they enter the hub. 


| stag/-gér-6r, s. 
1. One who or that which staggers. 


2. Something that staggers one, [Sée Sraq- 
ger, v.t., B. I. 1.] (Collog.) 


stig’-gér-Ing, pr. par. ora. [Sraagzr, v.] 


stag’-gér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. staggering ; 
-ly.) In a staggering or reeling manner ; with 
doubt or hesitation. 


“Then they looked well to their steps, and made a 
shift to go staggeringly over."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt, ii. 


stag’-gérs, s. pl. [Sraacer, s., 4.) 


etag’-gér-wort, s. [Eng. stagger, and wort.) 
Bot. : Senecio Jacobea, 


stag’-gie, s. [Eng. stag; dimin. suff. -ie.] A 
little stag ; a young deer. 
‘ “Tye seen the day, 
Thow could hae gaen like onie staggie.” 
Burns; Auld Farmer to His Auld Mare, 
stag’-i-néss, s. [Eng. stagy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stagey; theatrical 
manner, action, or display. 


stag’-ing, s. [Eng. stag(e); -ing.] 
1, A temporary structure, as a stage or plat- 
form, of posts and boards, used by builders, 
painters, and the like. 


2. The business of running or managing 
ee coaches ; the act of travelling in a stage- 
coach, 


Sta-gi-rite, Stag’-Y-rite, s. [See def.] 
An appellation given to Aristotle, from the 
name of the place of his birth, Stagira, in Ma- 
cedonia. The name of the town is Sta-gir’-a, 
and the appellation should be Sta-gv’-rite, but 
Brewer notes that Stdg’-y-rite is usuatly em- 
ployed in English verse, and gives additional 
examples from Pope and Wordsworth. 

oy i 
Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tully joined.” 
Thomson: Summer, 1,552, 

“stigma, 8. [Gr. ordy.a (stagma) =a drop- 
ping fluid, from ordgw (stazd)= to drop, to 
all drop by drop.] Any distilled liquor. 

ptag-mar’-i-a, s, [Sraama.] 

Bot.: A genus of Anacardiacese. Leaves 


simple, without stipules. Calyx tubular, the 
limb irregularly ruptured, deciduous, Petals 


three lobed. Berry kidney shaped, one seeded. 
Stagmaria verniciflua, a native of the Indian 
Archipelago, yields the hard black varnish 
called Japan lacquer. 


stag’-ma-tite, s. [Gr. ordyna (stagma), genit. 
ataypatos (stagmatos) = a drop; suff. -tite 
(Min.).) 
Min. : Protochloride of iron found in certain 
meteoric irons, 


stag-—nan-cy, s. [Eng. stagnan(t); -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being stagnant or 
without motion, flow, or circulation ; stagna- 
tion. 

*2. Anything stagnant ; a stagnant pool. 

“ Though the country people are so wise 
To call these rivers, they're but stagnancies 
Left by the flood.” 
Cotton: Wonders of the Peake, p. 55. 
stag’-nant, a. ([Lat. stagnans, pr. par. of 
stagno = to stagnate (q.v.); Fr. stagnant ; Ital. 
stagnante.] 

1, Not flowing ; not running in a stream or 
current; motionless ; hence, impure or foul 
from want of motion. 

“ They seem to be a stagnant fen, 

Grown rank with rushes and with reeds.” 
Longfellow: Wayside Inn. (Interlude.) 

2. Without life, spirit, or activity; dull, 
inert, inactive, torpid, not brisk. 

“*Immur'd and buried in perpetual sloth, 

That gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul.” 


Johnson; Irene. 
stag-—nant-ly, adv. [Eng. stagnant; -ly.] 
In a stagnant, motionless, inactive, or dull 
manner. 


stag’-nate, v.i. [Lat. stagnatus, pa. par. of 
stagno = to be still, to cease to flow, to form a 
still pool; stagnwm=a pool, a stank (q.v.); 
O. Fr. stagner ; Ital. stagnare.] 


1. To cease to flow or run; to be motion- 
less or without current or motion; to have 
no current ; hence, to become impure or foul 
through want of motion. 

“Like standing water, stagnate and gather mire.”— 

Scott ; Christian Life, pt. i. ch. iii. 

2. To cease to be brisk or active ; to become 

dull, quiet, or torpid: as, Trade stagnates. 


*stag’-nate, a. [Sraanars, v.] Stagnant, 
“ A stagnate mass of vapour.” Young. 


staig-na’-tion, s. [STaGNarr, v.] 
1. The quality or state of being stagnant ; 
_ cessation of motion, flow, or circulation of a 
fluid; the state of being without flow or cir- 
culation ; the state of being motionless. 

“Tf the water runneth, it holdeth clear, sweet, and 
fresh; but stagnation turneth it into a noisome 
puddle.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 18. 

2. Cessation of briskness or activity; a 
state of dulness or inactivity ; torpidity. 
“ But there's a blank repose in this, 


A calm stagnation that were bliss.” 
Moore ; Fire-Worshippers. 


*stig’-on, s. (Sraa.] A stag in its fourth 
year. 
“T find that the yoong male is called in the fourth 
year] a stagon or stag."—Holinshed ; Desc. England, 
yk, ili., ch. iv. 


stig-6n-0-lép-is, s. 
enit. orayovos (stagonos) = a drop, and Aemis 
tiepis) =a scale.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Crocodilia, frorh the 
Trias. It resembled the Caimans in general 
form, but possessed an elongated skull like 
the Gavials. The body was protected by bony 
pitted scutes, of which there were only two 
rows on the dorsal surface ; teeth with ob- 
tusely-pointed crowns, sometimes showing 
signs of attrition. 


Stag’-y-rite, s. [Sracrrire.] 


* Stahl-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. Stahlian ; -tsm.] 
Med.: The doctrine that refers all the phe- 
nomena of the animal economy 40 the soul. 


* Stahl-i-ans, s. pl. [See def.] 

Hist. & Med. : The followers of Georg Ernst 
Stahl, a German physician (1€60-1734), who 
held that the anima, or soul, is the immediate 
and intelligent agent of every movement and 
of every change in the body, and that disease 
was an effort of the soul to expel whatever 
was deranging the habitual order of health. 
They were also called Animists, and their 
school the Dynamic School. 


staid, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Sray, v.] 


(Gr. oraydyv (stagin), . 


stay, V. (q.V.). | Sober, grave, steady ; not wild, 
not volatile, flighty, or fanciful ; sedate, com- 
posed. (Milton: On Education.) 


staid’-ly, adv. (Eng. staid, a.; -ly.] In astaid, 
sober, grave, or sedate manner ; sedately. 


staid’-néss, * stayed-ness, * stayed- 
nesse, s. [Eng. staid, a. ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being staid, sober, grave, or sedate ; 
soberness, sedateness, gravity. 


“The love of things doth argue stayednesse; but 
levitie and want of experience maketh apt unto inno- 
vations.”—Hooker : Eccles. Politie, bk. v., § 7. 


staig, s. ([Sraa, s.] A young horse not yet 
broken in; a stallion. (Scotch.) 


stail, s. (STALE (2), s.] 


stain, *stayne, *steine, vt. & i. [An 

abbrev. of distain, as spend for dispend, sport 
for disport, &c.; O. Fr. desteindre, from Lat. 
dis- = away, and tingo = to dye.] 

A, Transitive: 

J. Literally: 

1. To discolour by the application of foreign 
matter ; to spcet, to make foul, to maculate. 


“The lost blood which stains your northern field.” 
Rowe: Lucan; Pharsulia, i, 560. 


2. To colour, as wood, glass, or the like, by 
means of a chemical or other process. 

3. To dye; to tinge with a different colour: 
as, To stain cloth. 

4, To impress with figures or patterns in 
colours different from that of the ground ;: as, 
To stain paper for hangings. 

Il. Figuratively : ’ 

1. To soil or sully with guilt or infamy ; to 
disgrace, to tarnish; to bring disgrace on. 


“William could not, without staining his own 
honour, refuse to protect one whom he had not 
scrupled to employ.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 


*2. To disfigure, to deface, to impair, to 
injure. (Shakesp.: Richard IL., iii. 3.) 
* 3. To darken, to dim. 


“ Clouds and eclipses stain both sun and moon.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 35, 


*4, To pervert, to corrupt, to deprave, 


“We must not so stain our judgment.” 
Shakesp.: All’syWell that Ends Weil, ti, LL 


* 5. To excel. 

“ O voice that doth the thrush in shrillness stain.” 
Sidney: Arcadia, p. 358, 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To cause a stain or discoloration. 


“ As the berry breaks before it staineth.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 480. 


2. To take stains; to become stained or 
soiled; to grow dim or obscure. 
“Tf virtue’s gloss will stain with any soil.” 
Shakesp,: Love's Labour's Lost, tL. 
stain, s. [Sraty, v.] 
IL. Literally: 
1. A spot; a discoloration caused by 
foreign matter, 
“ Full of unpleasing blots and sightless stains.” 
Shakesp, : King John, iii. 1. 
2. A natural spot of a color different to 
that of the ground. 
3. A sort of thin paint. 
IL. Figuratively: 
1, A taint of guilt or evil; disgrace, re- 
proach, fault. 
“TI come—thy stains to wash ee 
Wordsworth : Elegiac Verses (Feb., 1816). 
2, Cause of reproach, shame, disgrace. 
“Hereby I will lead her that is the praise, and yet 
the stain of all womankind.”—Sidney. 4 4 
* 3. A tincture, a tinge; a slight taste or 
quality. 
“You have some stain of soldier in you.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, L1 


_stain’-and, a. [STary, v.] 


Her.: A term applied to the colours san- 
guine and tenné when used in the figures 
called abatements or marks of disgrace. 


stained, *stayned, pa. par. & a. [Srar, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Having a stain or stains; discoloured, 
spotted, dyed, tarnished. 

2. Produced by staining; caused by a stain 
or disgrace. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iii.8.)  ~ 

stained-glass, s. Glass painted on the 
surface with mineral pigments, which are 
afterwards fused and fixed by the application 
of heat. [QLASS-PAINTING.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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stainer—stalagmitically 
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stain’-ér,* stayn-er, s. (Eng. stain,v.; -er.] 

1, One who stains, discolours, or tarnishes. 

2. Aworkman employed in staining. (Gene- 

rally used as the second element of a com- 
pound, as a paper-stainer.) 


stain’-léss, a. (Eng. stain; -less.] 
1. Lit. : Free from spots or stains ; spotless. 


“ The phcenix wings are not so rare 
For Jeultiess length and stainless heu.” 
Sidney : Arcadia, ii. 


2. Fig.: Free from the stain of guilt or 
crime ; unsullied, immaculate, pure. 


“A man of parts and learning, of quick sensibility 
and stwinless virtue.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


stain’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. stainless ; -ly.] In 
a stainless manner ; with freedom from stain. 


stair, *staire, * stayre, * steir, * steire, 

*steyer, s. [A.S. stéger =a stair, a step, 
from stdh, pa. t. of stigan = to climb; cogn, 
with Dut. steiger =a stair ; stegel = a stirrup ; 
stijgen = to mount; Icel. stigi, stegi =a step, 
a ladder; stigr=a path; stiga=to mount; 
Sw. stég =a round of a ladder; stege = a lad- 
der; Dan. stige=a ladder; sti=a path ; stige 
= to mount ; Ger. steg = a path; steigen = to 
mount. ] 

I. Literally: 

*1, Any succession of steps to ascend by ; 
as a ladder. 


“ Draw me into blisse, ne steyers to steye on is none, 
so that without recouer endlesse, here to endure I 
wote well I purueide.”"—Chaucer: Testament of Love, i. 


2. One of a series of steps for ascending or 
descending from one story of a house to the 
next; in the plural, asuccession of steps rising 
one above the other, and arranged as a means 
of ascent between two parts of a building at 
different heights. 

3. Steps leading down to the waterside for 
convenience in entering or leaving a boat. 


“ The Thames, by water when I took the air, 
That danced my barge, in lanching from the stair.” 
Drayton; Elenor Cobham to Duke Humphry. 


* TI, Fig.: A step, a degree. 

“ High honors staire.” Spenser: F. Q., I. ii. 23. 

¥ (1) Below stairs: In the basement; in the 
lower parts of a house; hence, amongst the 
servants. 

(2) Down stairs: [Down-sTatrs]. 

(8) Flight of stairs: [Fuicur, s., IT. 1.]. 

* (4) Pair of stairs: A staircase; a set or 
flight of stairs. [Parr, s.] 

(5) Up stairs: In or to the upper part of a 
house. 

“Tis gone—and in a merry fit 


They run up stairs in gainesome race.” 
Wordsworth: Mother's Return. 


stair-carpet, s. A narrow carpet used 
to cover stairs. 
* stair-foot, s. The bottom of the stairs, 


stair-rod, s. A rod confining a stair- 
carpet at the receding angle where the riser 
and tread meet. 


* stair-wire, s. A stair-rod (q.v.). 


staircase, s. [Eng. stair, and case.] A set 
of steps in a house to ascend from one story 
to another. [GEOMETRIC-sTAIR.] 
staircase-shell, s. 
Zool. : The genus Solarium (q.v.). 
stair’-héad, s. [Eng. stair, and head.] The 


top of the 
staircase. 


staircase. 
(Longfellow : 
The Build- 
ers.) 


staith, 
*staithe, 
*stathe, 
Gay “ABs 


bank, a SaRanaa 
shore ; Icel. stédh = a harbour, a roadstead.] 


1, A landing-place. 


“On arriving at the staiths they ascertained that 
one of the men answering to the description was on 
board the ship.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 19, 1885, 

2. Ax elevated railroad-staging, from which 

coal-cars discharge their loads into cars or 
vessels beneath. (See illustration.) 


staith’-mAn, s. [Eng. siaith, and man.] A 
man employed in weighing and shipping cals 
at a staith. 


stake, s. [A.S. staka =a stake, from the same 
root as stick, v. (q.v.); cogn. with UO. Dut. 
stake, staeck =a stake; Dut. staak, steken = 
to stab, to prick; Icel. stjaki=a stake, a 
punt-pole ; Dan. stage =a stake; Sw. stake = 
a stake; Ger. stake=astake,a pole. Allied 
to stack (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A long piece of wood or timber, espec. a 
piece pointed at one end and stuck or set in the 
ground, or prepared for setting, as a support 
to anything, a part of a fence, &. ; an upright 
bar to support a vine or tree. One of the 
uprights of a wattled fence or screen. One of 
the pieces of timber leaning against the corner 
of a worm-fence, and serving with its fellow 
on the other side to hold the rider rail. 

2. The post to which persons condemned to 
be burnt to death were fastened : as, To suffer 
at the stake, i.e., to suffer death by burning. 

3. The post to which a bear or bull was tied 
to be baited. 


“ Call hither to the stake my two brave bears.” 
Shukesp.: 2 Henry VI.,% L 
*4, A pyre. 


“ Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal stake.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., V. & 
* 5. Judgment; execution generally. 
“ Bringiug the murderous coward to the stake.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, ti, 1. 
6. That which is staked, pledged, or 
wagered : that which is laid down or hazarded 
to abide the issue of an event, and to be gained 
or lost by victory or defeat. 
“ For their stakes the throwing nations fear.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, exxiv. 

7. The state of being pledged or staked as a 
wager; the state of being at hazard. (Pre- 
ceded by at.) 

* At every sentence sets his life at stake.” 
Duke; Juvenal, sat. iv, 
* 8. The prize in a contest. 
“From the king’s hand must Douglas take 
A silver dart, the archers’ stake.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 22. 

II, Technically: 

1. Currying: A post on which a skin is 
stretched while currying or graining. 

2. Metal-working: A small anvil used by 
blacksmiths and sheet-metal workers. It 
usually has a tang, by which it is stuck in a 
square socket of a bench, block, or anvil. It 
has various forms in different trades. 


3. Shipwright.: A strake (q.v.). 


4. Vehicles: An upright or standard, to keep 
a log or a load from shifting sideways. 


* stake-fellow, s. One tied or burnt at 
the stake with another. 


stake-head, s. 

Rope-making: A horizontal bar supported 
by a post and stationed at intervals in the 
length of a ropewalk, to support the yarns 
while spinning. The upper edge of the bar 
has pegs to separate the yarns which are spun 
by the respective whirls in the spinner. 


stake-holder, s. 

1. Ord, Lang. : One who holds the stakes, 
or with whom bets are deposited, when a 
wager is made. 

2. Law: One with whom a deposit is made 
by two or more who lay claim to it. 


stake-iron, s. 
Vehicles: The same as STakg, s., IT. 4, 


stake, v.t. [Sraks, s.] 
1. To set or plant like a stake; to fasten, 
support, or defend with stakes. 
“ Stake and bind up your weakest plants and flowers 
against the winds.”—Zvelyn: Kalendar, 
2. To set stakes in ; to fill with stakes. 
“ Then caus’d his ships the river up to stake, 
That none with victual should the town relieve.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
3. To mark the limits of by stakes. (Now 
followed by out.) 
“ First the nemnid alle the, the purale suld make, 


That thorgh the reame suld go, the boundes forto 
stake.” R. Brunne, p. 309. 
*4, To keep out by means of stakes. (Fol- 

lowed by out.) 

“On the bank of loose stones above the mud and 
stakes that staked the tide out.”—Dickens; Great Ex- 
pectations, ch. iii. 

5, To pierce or wound with a stake. 

“* A horse so badly staked that its life was not worth 

an old song.”+-Field, Dec, 26, 1885. 


6. To wager, to pledge; to hazard on the 
issue of some event. 

“Every man who heads a rebellion against an es- 
tablished government stakes his life on the event.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

stake’-nét, s. [Eng. stake, and net.] A form 
of net for catching salmon, consisting of a 
sheet of network stretched upon stakes fixed 
into the ground, generally in rivers or friths, 
where the sea ebbs and flows, with contriv- 
ances for entangling and catching the fish. 


*stak-er, *stak-ker, v.i. 
To stagger (q.Vv.). 
“ She riste her vp, and stakkereth here and there,” 
Chaucer ; Legende of Hypermestre, 
stak’-ér, s. (Eng. stake, v.; -er.] One who 
stakes, wagers, or hazards. 


stak-tom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. craxrds (staktos) = 
falling by drops, and pérporv (metron) = a mea- 
sure.] A pipette (q.v.). 


sta-lac’-tic, sta-lac’-tic-al, a. [Eng. 
stalact(ite); -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining to 
stalactite ; resembling stalactite. 


“Tnerustrated with this sparry, stalactical sub- 
stance,”—Derhum: Physico-Theology, bk. iii., ch. i. 


sta-lic’-ti-form, a. [Eng. stalacti(te) ; -form.] 
Having the form of a stalactite ; like stalac- 
tite ; stalactical. 


stal-ac-tite, * stal-Aic-ti-tes, s. (Gr. 
oradakrds (stalactos) = a dripping or dropping.] 
Min.: A crs 
name origin- 
ally given to 
the cones of 
carbonate of 
lime found 
dependent 
from the 
roofs of cav- § 
erns, formed 
by the water 
percolating 
through the 
rocks above 
becoming 
charged with 
carbonate of 
lime and 


[Icel. stakra.} 


slowly de- 

positing it gp yracrrms AND STALAGMITES, 
on evapora- (GROTTO OF ANTIPAROS.) 
tion. The 


name is now applied to other mineral sube 
stances of similar form, and having a similar 
origin. 

+ stal’-Ac-tit-éd, a. 
Hung with stalactites. 


“The cave is extremely ‘picturesque, its roof stal- 
actited with pendent ferns.”—Dennis; Cities ¢ Ceme- 
teries of Etruria, i. 79. 


* stal-Ac-ti-teg, s. [STALAcTITE.] 


stal-ac-tit -ic, stal-ac-tit’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
stalactit(e) ; -ic, -ical.] 
Min. & Geol. : Partaking of the structure of 
a stalactite (q.v.). 

“A brilliant Ce stalactitic ornaments extends 
beyond the great Pillar.”—Scribner’s Magazine, April, 
1880, p. 878, 

stal-Aac-tit’-i-form, a. (Eng. stalactite, and 
form.) Stalactiform. 


stal-ag-mite, * stal-Ag-mi-tés, s. (Gr. 
ordhaya (stalagma) = that which drops; suff. 
-ite (Min.). | 
Min. : The calcareous or other mineral sub- 
stance forming the floor of a cave, and formed 
in the same manner as a stalactite (q.v.). 
Structure, laminar, the lamine frequently 
showing a fibrous structure at right angles 
to the plane of deposition. (Cave-pEposits.] 


“The process often goes on until stalactite meets 
stalagmite in a column.”—Scribner's Magazine, April 
1880, p. 878. 


* stal-Ag-mi-tés, s. pl. [Sratacmite.] 


stal-ag-mit’-ic, a. (Eng. stalagmit(e); -ée.] 

Min. & Geol. : Applied to mineral substances 

which present a similar structure to, and 

which have been formed in the same way as 
a stalagmite (q.v.). 

“Tracing the right edge of the cut, we found it run- 
ning underneath a ponte Poepping, eight feet 
wide and ten inches thick at its thickest part.”— 
Scribner’s Magazine, April, 1880, p, 879. / 


stal-ag-mit’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. stalag- 
mitical: -ly.] In the form or manner of 8 
stalagmite. 


[Eng. stalactit(e); -ed.} 


boll, b6P; PdAt, j6wl1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing.. 


Cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -bie, -die, &c.= bel, del. 
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etal-aAg-mom’-é-teér, s. [Gr. cradaypos 
(stalagmos) =a dropping, and pérpor (metron) = 
ameasure.] Thesame as STAKTOMETER (q.V.). 


stAl’-der, s. (Eng. stall=to set or place.) 
A trestle or stand for casks. 


* stald’-ing, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A coun- 
terfeit coin in the reign of Edward I., worth 
about 4d., manufactured abroad, and sur- 
reptitiously introduced into England. 


stale, a. &s. (Sw. stalla =to put into astall, 
to stall-feed ... to stall, as cattle; Dan. 
stalde = to stall, to stall-feed ; stalle = to stall, 
as a horse; stald =a stable.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Vapid or tasteless from age or being kept 
too long; having lost its life, spirit, and 
flavour from keeping. (Prior: Alma, ii. 203.) 

2. Not new; not newly or lately made; 
rather old. 

“The line had got too stale for them to do much 

with it.”— Field, Feb. 13, 1886. 

* 3, Having lost the life or graces of youth ; 
long past prime ; decayed. 

“A stale virgin sets up a shop in a place where she is 

not known.”—Spectator. (Todd.) 

4, Past the prime through overwork. (Slang.) 

“Some have been disabled and others are stale,”— 

Field, April 4, 1885, 

5. Out of regard from use or long familiarity ; 
having lost its novelty and power of pleasing ; 
trite, common, musty. 


“‘ A dull author, stiff and stale.” 
Dryden: Art of Poetry. 


B. As substantive : 

1, Urine. (Shakesp.: Ant. & Cleopatra, i. 4.) 

* 9. That which is worn out by use, or has 
become vapid and tasteless, as old, flat beer. 

*3. A prostitute. (Shakesp.: Much Ado 
About Nothing, iv. 1.) 


stale-cheque, s. 
[Cuerck, II. 2.] 


stale-demand, s. 
Law: A claim for a long time dormant and 
undemanded. 


* stale (1), s. 
= to steal (q.v. 

1. Something set up to allure or draw others 
to any place or purpose; a bait, a decoy, a 
snare. (Dryden: Don Sebastian, i. 1.) 

2. A stalking-horse. 

8. A laughing-stock ; a dupe; an object of 
ridicule. 

“To make me a stale amongst these mates,” 
Shakesp. - Taming of the Shrew, i. 1, 

4, The same as STALE-MATE (q.V.). 

“Like a stale at chesse, where it is no mate, but yet 

the game cannot stir.”—Bacon; Essays ; Of Boldness, 

stale-mate, s. 

Chess: The position of the king, when he is 
so placed that, though not at the moment 
actually in check, he is unable to move with- 
out placing himself in check, and there is no 
other piece that can be moved. In such a 
case the game is considered as drawn. 


gstale-mate, v.t. To subject to a stale- 
mate ; lience, to push or drive into a corner, 
to bring to a stand. 


stale (2), stail, steal, steale, stele, 
steel, s. [A.S. stel, stel; Dut. steel; Ger. 
stiel = a stalk (q.v.). ] 
1. A long handle. 


“Tt hath a long stale or handle, with a button at 
the end for one’s hand,"—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


2. A round or rung of a ladder. 


stale, v.t. & i. [STALn, a.] 
A. Trans. : To make stale, vapid, tasteless, 
useless, or worthless; to destroy the life, 
beauty, or use of. 


“‘ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 2, 


B. Intrans. : To make water. (Said of horses 
and cattle.) 
“TI found my horses unfortunately staled in the 
night.”—Field, Jan. 30, 1886. 
* gtale’-ly, adv. (Eng. stale, a. ; -ly.) 
1. Ina stale manner. 
2. Of old; for a long time. 
Catiline, ii. 1.) 
atale’-néss, s. (Eng. stale, a. ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being stale, vapid, 


An antedated cheque. 


ie stalu = theft, from stelan 


(Ben Jonson : 


stalk (I silent), (2), s. 


stalk (J silent), stalke, vi. & ¢. 


stalagmometer—stall 


tasteless, musty, old, or flat; the state of 
having lost life or flavour; oldness, musti- 
ness. 


“ Provided our landlord's principles were sound, we 
did not take any notioe of the staleness of his pro- 
visions.”—Addison. (Todd.) 


2. The state of being out of regard ; trite- 
ness, commonness: as, the staleness of a 
remark. 


stall (J silent), (1), * stalke, s. [A dimin. 
from stale (2), 8. (q.V-); Cogn. with Icel. stilkr 
=a stalk; Dan. stilk; Sw. stjelk.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1. One of the side-pieces of a ladder. 


“To climben by the ronges and the stalkes.” 
Chaucer: C. 7, 8,624, 


2. In the same sense as II. 2. 


“ From a stalk into an ear forth-growes.” 
Spenser: Ruines of Rome. 


3. The stem of a quill; anything resem- 
bling the stalk or stem of a plant. 


“ They appear made up of little bladders, like those 
in the plume or stalk of a quill."—G@rew, 


4. A tall chimney, usually of a furnace: a 
stack. 

II, Technically: 

1. Arch.: An ornament in a Corinthian 
capital, which resembles the stalk of a plant, 
and which is sometimes fluted. From it the 
volutes and helices spring, 

2. Biol. : The stem or support of an organ, 

“as the petiole of a leaf, the peduncle of a 
flower, or that of a brachiopod, a barnacle, &c. 

3. Founding: Aniron rod armed with spikes, 

forming the nucleus of a core. 


stalk-eyed, a. 

Zool.: Having the eyes fixed on movable 
footstalks, as in the Crabs, Lobsters, and 
Shrimps. A term applied to the Podoph- 
thalmia, and opposed to sessile-eyed (q.v.). 


(STaLK, v.] 

1. A high, proud, stately walk or step. 
“With martial stalk.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, i, 1. 
2. The act of stalking wild animals. 


“Cartridges with heavy shot were chosen, and we 
commmanbed’ our stalk,” —Field, Feb, 19, 1887. 


[A.S. 
stcelean = to go warily ; stelcung =a stalking; 
Dan. stalke = to walk.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To walk slowly, softly, and warily ; to 
walk in a sly, stealthy manner. 

“Into the chamber wickedly he stalks.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 365. 

2. To walk behind a stalking-horse; to 
pursue game by approaching stealthily behind 
cover. 

“ One underneath his horse to get a shoot doth stalk.” 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 25. 

3. To walk with high, proud, or pompous 
steps; to walk in a pompous or dignified 
manner; to pace slowly. It generally con- 
veys the idea of affected dignity or import- 
ance. (Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 19.) 

B. Trans. : To pursue stealthily, as behind 
a stalking horse; to pursue, as game, by 
creeping and moving behind cover. 


“One of four we marked down on a small pool, and 
then stalked,.”—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


stalked (J silent), a. (Eng. stalk (1), s. ; -ed.] 
Having a stalk or stem. 


stalked-crinoids, s. pl. 
Zool.: The Crinoidea (q.v.). 


stalk’-ér (I silent), s. 
1. One who stalks. 


“ Deerstalking has been often described, but the 
paven dures of every stalker differ in detuils,”—Feld, 
an. 9, 1886, 


2. A kind of fishing-net. 


stalk’-ing (/silent), pr. par.,a.,&s. (STALK, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or practice of pursuing 
or hunting game by creeping and moving behind 
cover, until near enough to be able to shoot. 


stalking-horse, s. 


*1. Lit.: A horse, or figure like a horse, 
behind which a fowler concealed himself from 
the sight of the game he was following. 


“When the game was not to be run down with horse 
and hound, various stratagems were used to get within 
shooting reach of it by the pedestrian huntsmen, the 
chief of which was called the stalking-horse. This 
Was a canvas figure, resembling a horse in the act of 
grazing ; and so light that it could be carried in one 


[Eng. stalk, v.35 -er.] 


stalk’-lét (1k as k), s. 


stalk’-¥ (/ silent), a. 


stall, * stal, stalle, s. 


hand. Sor -etimes the figure represented a cow, stag, 
or other com ion animal ; aud under cover of this the 
sportsinen stole so nigh the game, that he could easily 
bring it down with shaft or bullet."—Knight: Pictoriat 
Hist, Eng., ii. 887. 


2. Fig.: Anything thrust or put forward to 
conceal some more important object ; a mask, 


“Let the counseller give counsel not for faction but 
for conscience, forbearing to make the good of the 
state the stalking-horse of his private ends.”—Hake- 
will ; On Providence, bk. iv., ch. xiv. 


stalk’-léss, a. (Eng. stalk (1), s.;-less.] Having 


no stalk ; destitute of a stalk. [SmssItLp.] 


[Eng. stalk (1), 8.$ 
dim. sutf. -let.] pee 

Bot.: The stalk of a leaflet, a secondary 
petiole, a petiolule. 


[Eng. stalk (1), 8.3 -y.] 
Resembling a stalk ; of the nature of a stalk 5 
hard asa stalk. [SEssILE.] 


“Tt grows upon a round stalk, and at the top bears 
a great stalky head.”"—Mortimer ; Husbandry. 


[A.8. stel, steal=a 
place, a station, a stall ; cogn. with Dut. stal ; 
Icel. stullr=a stall; stalli=an altar; Dan, 
stald =a stable ; Sw. stall, Ger. stall; O. H. 
Ger. stal; Sansc. sthala, sthadla = firm ground 
Gr. ory (stele) = a column.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A bench, form, or kind of table in the 
open air, or within a large building, on which 
goods are exposed for sale. 

“T saw agreat deal of meat on the sta7ls, that were 
placed at a sall distance frum the tower."—Dumpier: 
Voyages (am. 1688). 

2. A small house or shed in the open air, or 
within a large building, in which goods are 
exposed for sale, or in which an occupation 
is carried on. (Spenser: F. Q., 1. v. 49.) 

3. A stable ; a place for lodging and feeding 
horses or cattle. 

4, A division or compartment of a stable, 
in which an ox or horse stands or is kept. 

“The fat oxe, that wont ligge in the sta7/.” 

Spenser » Shejheards Calender; Sept. 

‘ 5. The chief seat on the dais in a domestie 
hall. 


6. A fixed seat, wholly or partially enclosed 
at the back, having elbows at the sides, and 
usually a ledge for books, and a kneeling- 
board in front. Stalls are generally of wood, 
occasionally of stone, enriched with sculp- 
tured foliage and 
figures, some- 
times of a gro- 
tesque charac- 
ter; and in many 
cases each stall 
is covered with 
a rich canopy of 
tabernacle work; 
when there are 
two rows of 
stalls on each 
side, those in 
the hinder row 
only have can- 
opies. Most | 
of the stalls in fe 
the choir or | 
chancel of Eng- 
lish cathedrals 
and churches, 
and in chapter- 
houses, date from pre-Reformation times, and 
were intended for the use of the clergy, the 
chapter, or religious. In cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches, the stalls are used by the 
canons and prebends. Sometimes there is a 
row of stalls for the choir, who occupy them 
because in some sort they fulfil part. of the 
duties of the monks—the chanting of the 
divine office. 

“The pope creates a canon beyond the number 
limited, aud counnands the chapter to assign unto 


such canon a stull in the choir and place in the 
chapter.”—Aylife: Purergon. 


7. A canonry or prebend. 

8. A high-class seat in a theatre, between 
the pit (where it exists) and the orchestra. 

9. A name given by garotters and pick- 
pockets to those who walk before (front- 
stall) and behind (back-stall) the person who 
is to operate and his victiin, in order to cover 
the operation, and assist in the escape of the 
actual operator. 

{J To hold a stall: To be a canon or pre- 
bend of a cathedral or collegiate church. 

II. Mining: Aroom. [Room, s., Il., Post 
Q's. 10.5.1 


STALLS, 
(Oxford Cathedral.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fi; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


stall—stammerer 


stall-boards, s. yl. A series of floors on 
which soil or ore is pitched successively in 
excavating. 


stall-fed, a. Fed or fattened in a stall or 
stable on dry fodder. 
‘*The most fat, and best 
Of all the statl-fed.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 161. 
stall-feed, v.t. To feed or fatten in a 
stall or stable on dry fodder. 
** We do not stall-feed beyond scattering a little hay 
for them in severe weather.”—ield, Sept. 4, 1886. 
* stall-_reader, s. One who reads books 
while standing at the stalls at which they are 
sold. 


“ Cries the stall- reader, Bless us! what a word on 
A title page is this!” Milton; Sonnet 11, 


stall, vt. & i. [Svraxt, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To put into a stall or stable ; to keep in 
8 stall. 
“* Now fast stalled in her crumenall.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Oulender ; Sept. 
*2. To place or set ina stall; to install; to 
place in an office with the customary formali- 
ties. 

“The munkys.. . chas him to the archebysshopys 
see, & had ye palle, & was stallyd soone aiter.”— 
Fabyan ; Oronycle (an. 1597), 

*3. To place as in a stall; to fix or fasten, 

go as to prevent escape. 


“ Stall’d the deer that thou should’st strike.” 
Shakesp. - Complaint, 300. 


*4, To shut up or in; to surround. 


“ Here you a muckworm ‘of the town might see, 
At his dull desk, amid his legers stali’d.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 50. 


*5, To place and keep securely. 


“ Pray you leave ine, stall this in your bosom.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well, i. 3. 


*6. To plunge into mire, so as not to be 
able to move ; to bog. 


ey OeRfedsrate field-piecé which was stalled or 
bogged in a bit of swampy ground.”—Field, Sept. 4, 


“tT. To forestall. (Massinger.) 

8. To satiate, to fatten. (Prov.) 

* 9. To allow to be paid by instalments; to 
forbear to claim for a time. 


“His Majesty would staid his fine, and take it up, 
oe his estate would bear it."—Hacket : Life of Williams, 
128. 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To live as in a stall; to dwell. 


“* We could not stall together 
In the whole world.” 
Shukesp. ¢ Antony & Cleopatra, v. 


2. To kennel, as dugs. 

3. To be set fast, as in mire ; to be bogged. 
4. To be tired of eating, as cattle. 

q To stall off: To avoid, to frustrate. 


“Lovely drew out, and, stalling off the challenge of 
the ungenerous Duke ‘of Richmond, won by two 
leugths."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 12, 1885. 


stall-age (age as ig), s. [0.Fr. estallage, 
from estal = a stall.] 
1, The right of eclie a stall or stalls in 
fairs; also the rent paid for a stall. 


“The company is authorised to charge a weekly 
rental of sixpence a square foot for stalluge.’—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 14, 1885. 


*2, Laystall, dung, compost. 


*gtall-a’-tion, s. [An abbrev. of installation 
(q.v.).] The act of installing ; installation. 
“And now his stallation grew near.”—State Trials 
(an. 1529). 
*stall-—er, s. (Eng. stall; -er.] A standard- 
bearer. (Fuller.) 


stalling, s. [Eng. stall; -ing.] Stabling. 


* stalling-ken, s. A house for receiving 
stolen goods. (slang.) 
stall’-in-gér, s. 
_astall. (Prov.) 
stallion (i_as y) *stal-aunt, *stall- 
and, *stall-ant, *stal-on, s._ [0. Fr. 
estalon (Fr. eho), eas estal = a stall (q.v.) ; 
ef. Ital. stallone=a stallion, an ostler.}) A 
horse not castrated, an entire horse ; a horse 
kent for breeding purposes. 
us oy colt that for fires la is design’ ar 
ee show! enerous 
os Be rae i Race jit ; Georgic iii, 118, 
etall—-man, s. [Eng. stall, and man.] One 
who keeps a stall. 


*stall-on, s. [STALL,s.] A slip, a cutting. 


“TI know who might haue had a ae or station 
pierect! "—Holinshed s\ Dese, 2 ngtand, bk, ii., ch. xix. 


{Srauz, s.] One who keeps 


stal-wart, *stal’-warth, stal’--worth, 

*stal- ‘warde, * stale _warde, *stale— 
wurthe, *stal-word, *stall-worth, a. 
[A.S. stelwyrdhe, either = worth stealing, or 
good at stealing; from A.S. stalu = theft, and 
worth (q.v.), or stall-worthy, 1.¢., worthy of a 
place or stall (q.v.).] 

1. Strong, stout; big and strong in frame. 

2. Brave, bold, redoubted, daring. 

38. Sturdy in partisanship, especially in regard 
to the Republican party. (U.S. Polit.) 


*stal’-wart-hood, *stal-ward-hed, s. 
[Eng. stalwart; -khood.] Stalwartness. 
“The kyng adde by hys vorste wyf one stalwarde sone, 
That, vor hys stalwardhed, lunge worth in mone. 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 293, 
stal-wart-ly, *stal-ward-lyche, *stal’- 
worth-ly, * stal-worthe-ly, adv. [Eng. 
stalwart ; -ly.} Ina stalwart manner ; stoutly, 
bravely. 
“ Whan thei were alle dight, stalworthely & fast. 
Bothe day & nyght vnto the toure he hast.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 165. 
stal’-wart-néss, *stal-worth-néss, s. 
{Eng. stalworth ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being stalwart. 


sta’-mén (1), (pl. sta’/-méng in sense II., 
stam -in-a in the other senses), 8, [ Lat. 
stamen (pl. stamina) = the warp in an upright 
loon, a thread ; lit. = that which stands up, 
from sto=to stand (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. A thread, especially a thread of the 
warp ; the warp in the ancient upright loom 
at which the weaver stood upright, instead of 
sitting. 

2. (Pl.) : The fixed, firm part of a body, 
which supports it or gives it strength and 
solidity. 

8. Hence (Pl.) that which constitutes the 
principal strength or support of anything 
power of endurance; staying power, vigour, 
backbone. 

*4, A first principle; an essential part. 

“Some few of the main stamina, or chief lines, were 

taken care of from the first, and made up the first 
creeds.”— Waterland - Works, iv. 309. 

II. Bot. : The male organ of a flower, called 
by the old botanists an apex and a chive. 
Morphologically, it is a transformed leaf. It 
consists of a filament, an anther, and pollen. 
The last two are essential, the first is not. 
When anther and pollen are wanting, the 
stamen is called sterile or abortive. If the 
stamens are equal in number to the petals, 

then normally they alternate with them. 
When opposite, as in the primrose, it is sup- 
posed that the stamens are 

the second of two rows, of 

which the first has not been 

developed. When the stamens 

are twice as numerous as the 

petals, and are arranged in a 

circle, as in Silene, it is be- x 

lieved that they really con- 
stitute two rows of five each, 
though they look like a single 
row. They always originate 
from the space between the 
base of the petals and the 
base of the ovary, but they 
may cohere with other organs, whence the 
terms Epigynous, Hvpogynous, and Perigyn- 
ous (q.v.). Cohesion aniong themselves may 
make them Monadelphous, Diadelphous, or 
Polyadelphous (q.v.). They may be on differ- 
ent flowers, or even different plants, from the 
pistils, whence the terms Moneecious or Dice- 
cious (q.v.). Other terms used of stamens 
are exserted, included, declinate, didynamous, 
and tetradynamous (q.v.). In the Linnean 
or Artificial System of arrangement, most of 
the classes are framed on the number of the 
stamens. [LiInNaAN-SYSTEM.] The stamens 
taken collectively form the Androeceum or 
male apparatus of the flower, 


* sta/-mén (2), s. 
sta’-méned, o. 
Bot.: Furnished with stamens, 
compos.) . 
ioe The long and short stamened flowers of the prim- 
rose,”—&. Brown: 


Manual of Botany (1874), p. 821. 
stim-for’-tis, s. [Sranrum.] 


sta’-min, * sta-mine, s. [0. Fr. estamine, 
from Lat. stumineus = consisting of threads, 
| from stamen, genit. staminis = a thread.] 


STAMENS. 


(Sramin.] 


(Eng. stamen (1); -ed.] 
(Often in 


[StameEN (1), s.] A light woollen cloth ; linsey- 
woolsey. Also written Tamine, Taminy, 
Tamis, Tamny. 


stam’-in-a, s. pl. 
tstam’-in-al, a. [Lat. stamen, genit. staminis 
=a thread, a stamen.] 


1, Pertaining to or consisting in stamens. 


“The staminal whorl may be regular or irregular.” 
—R. Brown: /anual of Botany (1874), p. 321. 


2. Pertaining to stamina ; strength-giving : 
as, staminal food. 


[STAMEN (1), s.] 


stam/-in-ate, a. [Eng. stamen (1); -ate.] 

Bot. : Furnished with stamens, but destitute 

of a pistil. 

“The whole of the flowers of one individual plant 
of a species may have only staminate flowers."—£& 
Brown: Manual of Botany (1874), p. 280. 

* stam’-in-ate, v.t. 
To endue with stamina. 
“ Formed and staminated by the immediate hand of 
God,”—Bibliotheca Biblica, i. 258. 
sta-min’-é-al, sta-min’-é-ous, a. [Lat. 
stamineus, from stamen, genit. staminis=a 
thread, a stamen.] 

Botany : 

1, Consisting of stamens, 

2. Possessing stamens. 

3. Pertaining to the stamen or attached to it. 


[Eng. stamin(a) ; -ate.] 


sta-min-id’-i-im (pl. sta-min-id-i-a), s. 
[Mod. Lat., dimin. from stamen (q.v.).] 
Bot. (Pl): The antheridia of cryptogamic 
plants. 


sta-min-if’-ér-ous, a. [Lat. stamen, genit. 
staminis =a stamen, and jfero=to bear.) 
Bearing or having stamens. 


sta-min-ig’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. stamen, genit. 
ech) and gero = to bear or carry.] 
Bot.: Bearing stamens. 


stam ’-in- ode, stam-in-0-di-im (pl. 
stam-in-0'-di-a), s. (Lat. stamen, genit 
staminis, and Gr. eiSos (eidos) = form.) 

Bot. (Pl.): Bodies resembling stamens, ané 
probably those organs in an abortive state 
found in certain plants. Sometimes they re- 
semble scales. (Corona, NECTARY.] 


*stam’-mél, * stam/-él, s. & a. (0. Fr. 
estamet = a coarse woollen cloth; estame=a 
woollen stuff, from Lat. stamen =a warp.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A kind of woollen cloth, usualiy of a red 
colour. 

“His table with stwmmel, or some other carpet 
neatly covered,”—Commentury on Chaucer, p. 10. 

2. A kind of coarse red colour, inferior tc 
fine scarlet. 


**Redhood, the first that doth appear 
In stammel . scarlet is too dear.” 
Ben Jonson ; Love's Welcome, 

B. As adj. : Made of stammel; pertaining 
to stammel ; of a red colour like stammel. 

“Til not quarrel with this Lees 
For wearing stammelt breeches. 

Beaum. & Flet.: Little French Lawyer, 
stim’-mér, *stam-er, v.i. & ¢. [AS. 
stamer, stumur = stammering ; cogn. with Dut. 
stameren, stwmelen = to stammer ; Icel. stamr 
stammering ; 3 stamma, stama = to stammer 3 
Dan. stamme= to stammer ; Sw. stamma ; Ger. 
stammern, stammeln, from ‘0. H. Ger. stum = 

stammering ; Goth. stamms = stammering.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To make involuntary breaks or pauses 
in speaking ; to speak in a hesitating or fal- 
tering manner ; to hesitate or falter in speak- 
ing; to speak with stops or difficulty ; to 
stutter. 

“‘And the Black-robe chief made answer, 
Stammered in his speech a little.” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, xxii. 

2. To speak imperfectly or like a child. 

“ And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy name.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, i. 243. 
B. Trans. : To utter or pronounce with hesi- 
tation or imperfectly. (Frequently with out.) 
“ When children first pee tu spell, 
And stammer out a ey able.” 
Cowper : The Purrot, 
staim’-mér, s. [Stammer, v.] Defective or 
imperfect utterance or speech ; a stuttering. 


staim’-mér-eér, s. [Eng. stammer, v.; -er.] 
One who stammers in his speech ; a stutterer. 


“Michael, the Stammerer sent from the East.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, vi. 


Bae Were tioms. sions shis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, deL, 


chorus, shia. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
. “ 
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stammering—stanchel 


stam’-mér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Sram- 
MER, V.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Characterized by spasmodic, 
hesitating, or defective speech ; apt to stam- 
mer or stutter ; hesitating in speech. 

“ The Psythian grape we dry; Lagean juice 

Will stammering tongues and staggering feet pro- 

duce.” Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 133. 

C. As substantive : 

Pathol. : A defect of utterance which renders 
one unable, especially when excited, to pro- 
nounce certain syllables. It is uch more 
common in men than in women. It does 
not generally appear till about the fifth, 
and often culminates about the tenth year. 
Though there may be organic defect, the fact 
that it varies in intensity at different times 
shows that itis chiefly functional. Practice 
in slow, deliberate, and careful enunciation 
tends to diminish it, and the more one can gain 
self-possession in speaking the more likely 
is the defect to disappear altogether. 


’ gtam/-mér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. stammering ; 
-ly.| Inastammering manner ; with a stam- 
mer or hesitation in speech. 


stamp, stampe, v.it. & i. [A.S. stempen; 

cogn. with Dan. stampen; Icel. stappa; Sw. 
stampa ; Dan. stampe; Ger. stampfen; O. Fr. 
estamper ; Fr. étamper; Gr. oréuBw (stembd) ; 
Sansc. stambh = to make firm orhard ; O. H.Ger, 
stamph = a pestle for pounding; Ital. stam- 
pare = to stamp; Sp. estampar.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike, beat, or press forcibly with the 
bottom of the foot, or by pressing the foot 
downwards. 


“ Under my feet I stamp thy cardinal’s hat.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., i. 3. 


2. To thrust or press down with force : as, 
To stamp the foot on the ground. 

3. To impress with some mark or figure ; to 
mark with an impression. 

“It must be written on stamped paper, for instance.” 
* —Gilpin: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 23, 

4, To impress, to imprint. 

“ Wherein is stamped the semblance of a devil.” 

Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,246, 
5, To mark, impress, or imprint deeply. 
“Branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal grief.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii. 18. 

6. To affix a stamp to, as for postage or 
receipt : as, To stamp a letter. 

*7. To make valid and correct, as coins by 
stamping. 

“ An eye can stamp and counterfeit advantages.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 

8. To cut into various shapes, forms, or 
figures with a stamp. 

9. To crush by the downward action or 
nae of a pestle, as in a stamping-mill 
q.v.). 

“T took the calf you had made, burned it with fire, 

and stamped and ground it very small.”"—Deut. ix. 2L. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To strike the foot with force on the 
ground. 


“ Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, 1 $1. 


2. To press or thrust down anything with 
the foot: as, He stamped on the paper. 

{ To stamp out: To extinguish, as fire, by 
stamping on ; hence, to extirpate, as a disease 
which has broken out in a herd, as cattle, &c., 
by destroying the animal or animals affected ; 
and generally, to exterminate, to eradicate, to 
extirpate. 

“The stamping-out policy was adopted to save the 


uninfected, but endangered cattle."—British Quar- ~ 


terly Review, lvii. 213 (1873). 


stamp, s. [Sramp, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of stamping. 
“« At our stamp here o’er and o'er one falls.” 
Shakesp - Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
2. An instrument for making impressions 
or marks on other bodies ; an engraved block 
by which a mark may be delivered by pressure. 
3. A mark or figure impressed or imprinted ; 
an impression. 
4, Hence, a distinguishing mark of any kind. 
“ His other gifts 
All bear the royal stamp, that speaks them his.” 
Cowper: Task, v. 551. 
5, A character or repntation, good or bad, 
attached to anything. 
“* A peculiar stamp of imupiety.”—South : Sermons. 


6. Make, cast, form, character. 
“* Not a soldier of this season's stamp, 
Should go so general current through the world.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iv. 1 
7. That which is stamped or marked. 


“The mere despair of surgery he cures; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers.” 

Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 8. 


*8, A picture cut in wood or metal, or made 
by impression; an engraving, a plate (Fr. 
estampe). 

“* At Venice they pa out very curious stamps of the 
several edifices, which are most famous for their 
beauty and maynificence.”—Addison : On Italy. 

9. An official mark set upon things charge- 
able with some duty or tax, toshow that such 
duty or tax has been paid; the impression of 
a public mark or seal made by the government 
or its officers upon paper or parchment, 
whereon private deeds or other legal instru- 
ments are written for the purposes of revenue. 

§] Hence, the plural, stamps, is equivalent to 
Stamp-duties (q.v.). 

10, A small piece of paper, having a certain 
figure impressed by government and sold to 
the public to be affixed to papers liable to 
duty, in order to show that such duty has 
been paid : as, a postage-stamp. 

11, An instrument for cutting out materials 
(as paper, leather, &c) into various forms by 
downward pressure ; aninstrument for cutting 
out objects, such as wads, planchets, blanks 
for making various objects. 

*12. Authority, currency; value derived 
from any suffrage or attestation. 

13. (Pl.) Money; probably suggested by mint 
stamp, or by the so-called “ postal” currency. 
(U. 8. Slang.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Bookbind.: A brass tool for embossing 
or gilding. Some are hand-stamps, others 
are arranged on a foundation plate and used 
in a press, 

2, Leather: A machine for softening hides, 
&c., by pounding them in a vat. 

3. Metall.: A tool or machine by which 
sheet-metal is moulded into form bya blow 
or simple pressure, 

4, Mining: 

(1) One of the pestles or vertically moving 
bars in an ore-stamping mill. 

(2) A mark cut in the roof or side of the 
mine, as a point of reference to show the 
ainount of work done, 

5. Print: A letter. 
type.) 

Stamp Act, s. An act for regulating the 
stamp-duties to be imposed on various docu- 
ments : specif., an act passed by the British 
Parliament, in 1765, imposing a stamp-duty 
on all paper, parchment, and vellum, used in 
the American colonies, and declaring all 
writings on unstamped paper, &c., to be null 
and void. The indignation roused by this act 
was one of the causes of the Revolution. 


stamp-battery, s. 
Metali.: A series of stamps ina machine for 
comminuting ores. [Sramp, s., II. 4.] 


stamp-collector, s. 

1. One who collects specimens of the stamps 
of various nations as articles of curiosity. 

2. A collector or receiver of stamp-duties. 


stamp-distributor, s. An official who 
issues or sells government stamps, 


stamp-duty, s. <A tax or duty imposed 
on pieces of parchment or paper, on which 
many kinds of legal instruments are written. 
Documents which are liable to stamp-duty 
are not admissible in evidence unless they 
bear the stamp required by law. (Lnglish.) 

stamp-hammer, s. A _ direct-acting 
hammer where the hammer-block is lifted 
vertically, either by cams or friction-rollers, 
or by steam or water-pressure acting on a 
piston in aclosed cylinder. (Percy.) 


stamp-head, s. The iron block at the 
end of a vertical stamping-bar. 

stamp-mill, stamping-mill, s. 

Metall. : A mill in which the rock is crushed 
by descending pestles which are lifted by 
water or steam-power. 

stamp-note, s. 

Comm,: A memorandum delivered by a 
shipper of goods to the searcher, which, when 


(Used chiefly of small 


stamped by him, allows the goods to be sent 
off by lighter to the ship, and is the captain’s 
authority for receiving them on board. 


stamp-office, s. An office where govern- 
ment stamps are issued, and where stamp- 
duties and taxes are received, 


stam-péde’, s. [Sp. & Port. estampido=a 
erash, the sound of anything bursting or fall- 
ing.} A sudden fright, seizing upon large 
bodies of horses or cattle, in droves or en- 
campments on the prairies, and causing them 
to run for long distances ; a sudden dispersal 
of a herd of cattle or horses ; hence, a sudden 
flight, as of an army, in consequence of a 
panic ; a hurried rush, 
“A stampede was made to the nearest place of 
egress.”— eld, Feb. 12, 1887. 
stam-péde’, v.t. & i. [STampepn, s.] 
A. Trans.: To cause to break off in a stam: 
pede ; to cause to take to panic or flight. 


“There is little fear that they will wanderaway from 
the horse unless stampeded, and that rarely occurs.”-- 
Scribner's Magazine, April, 1880, p. 932. 


B. Intrans.: To take to sudden flight, as 
in a panic, 


* stam-pé’-do, s. [Sramperps, s.] 


stamp’-ér, s. [Eng. stamp, v. ; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who stamps: as, & stamper in a post. 
Office. \ 

2. An instrument for stamping ; a stamp. 

* 3. The foot. (Broome: Jovial Crew, i.) 

Il. Porcelain : A mill with heavy iron-shod 
stamps, which conminute calcined flints for 
porcelain. 


stamper-press, s. 
ing sheet-metal. 


stamp ’-ing, pr. par. or a. 
stamping - machine, 
press, s. 


Metall.: A machine for swaging sheet-metal 
between dies to the requisite form. 


stamping-mill, s. [Sramp-m1L1.] 


stamping -press, s. ([STaMPING-Ma- 
CHINE. J 


stang¢e, s. [Fr., from Lat. stans, pr. par. of sto 
=to stand.) [Sranza.] 
1, A site, a position, a situation; an area 
for building. 


“No! sooner may the Saxon glance 
Unfix pone une ee ae 
icott : ly of Lake, iv, 
*2, A stanza 


“ The first stance of the second song. . 
Chapman: Masque of Middle Tempte. 

stanch, staunch (uw silent), * staunche, 

v.t. & i, [O. Fr. estancher (Fr. étancher), from 

Low Lat. stanco = to stop the flow of blood ; 
stanca =a dam to keep in water.] [STank.] 

A. Transitive: 
1, To stop or prevent the flow of, as blood. 


“* And with a charm she stanched the blood.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iii, 23. 


2. To stop the flow of blood from: as, To 
stanch a wound. 
3. To quench, as thirst or fire ; to allay, to 
extinguish. 
“To staunch the thrust of my blisfull bitternes,”"— 
Chuucer : Testament of Love, i. 


B. Intrans. : To stop flowing or running. 


“A woman touched the hem of his garment, and 
immediately her issue stanched,”—Luke viii. 44. 


stanch, staunch (u silent), a. & s. [0. Fr. 
estanche, pa. par. of estancher = to stanch 
(q.v.); cf. Sp. stanco= water-tight, not leaky 
(said of a ship). ] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Strong and tight; not leaky; sound, 
firm, watertight. 


“ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and stroug, a goodly vessel.” 
Longfellow : Building of the Ship, 


2. Firm in principle; sound in heart; steady, 
constant, hearty, loyal, trustworthy. 


“Some of the staunchest friends of the people.”"— 
Knox: Spirit of Despotism. 
* 3. Close, secret, private. 
B, As subst. : A flood-gate for accumulating 
a head of water in a river to float boats over 
shallows, when it is allowed to escape. 


stanch’-el, s. [See def.] 
Arch. : A stanchion (q.v.). 


A press for stamp- 


[Sramp, s.] 
stamping - 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : £0, poe, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


stancher—stand 
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stanch’ -ér, staunch’-ér (w silent), s. (Eng. 
stanch ; -er.) One who or that which stanches 
or stops the flow of blood. 


stan-chion, s. (0. Fr. estangon, estanson 
(Fr. étangon), dimin. from estance = a situation, 
a condition, a stanchion, from Low Lat. 
stantia =a house, a chamber, from Lat. stans, 
pr. par. of sto = to stand.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A prop, a support, a post, a pillar, a 
beam, or the like, used as a support, as a 
piece of timber supporting one of the main 
parts of a roof. 

2. One of the vertical bars of a stall for 
eattle. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mach. : A principal post of a frame ; es- 
pecially one giving lateral support. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A post, to which man-ropes are attached 
ata gangway or stairs. 

(2) Posts which support the quarter-railing, 
netting, awning, &c. 

3. Shipwright.: A post for supporting the 
deck-beams. 


stanchion-gun, s. A pivot-gun ; a duck- 
gun. 


stanch’-léss, staunch’-léss (w silent), a. 
[Eng. stanch; -less.] Incapable of being 
stanched or stopped ; unquenchable ; insati- 
able. 

“ With this there grows, 
In my most ill-composed affection, such 
. A stanchless avarice.” Shakesp, ; Macbeth, iv. 8. 

stanch’-néss, staunch—néss (w silent), s. 
[Eng. stanch ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being stanch ; 
sound, firm, or not leaky. 
a pe try the stanchness of the phial."—Boyle: Works, 


2. Firmness in principle; closeness of ad- 
herence ; constancy. 


*stanck, *stank, a. (0. Fr. estanc; Ital. 
stanco = tired, weary.] Tired, exhausted, faint. 
“ Diggon, I am so stiffe and so stanck,” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Sept. 
stand, *stond, * stonde (pa. t. *stod, 
*stode, stood, pa. par. *standen, * stonden, 
stood), v.i. & t. [A.S. standan, stonden (pa. t. 
stdd, pa. par. standen) ; cogn. with Icel. standa ; 
Goth. standan; Dut. staan, pa. t. stond; 
Dan. staae, pa. t. stod; Sw. sti, pa. t. stod; 
Ger. stehen, pa. t. stand; Lat. sto = to stand ; 
Sansc. stha = to stand.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To be stationary in an erect or upright 
position ; to be set in an upright position, as— 
(1) Of men or beasts: To be upon the feet ; 
opposed to lying, sitting, or kneeling. 


“Thus stands she in a trembling ecstacy.” 
. hakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 895. 
(2) Of things: 


(a) To be on end ; to be set upright. 


“Look how you see a field of standing corn, 
When some strong wind in summer ha 
Drayton : Battle 
(6) To become erect. 
™ Mute, and amaz'd, my hair with horror stood ; 
Fear shrunk my sinews, and congeal’d my blood.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dneid iii. 40. 
2. To cease from progress or motion; not 
‘to proceed ; to cease moving; to come toa 
stand or a state of rest; to pause, to stop, to 
halt. 


to blow.” 
Agincourt. 


“Stand, ho! Speak the word along.”"—Shakesp. : 
Julius Cesar, iv. 2. 

8. To be, as regards situation or position ; 
to be situated or located; to have a site or 
position. 

“My house doth stand by the church.”—Shakesp. : 

Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 

4, To continue or remain without ruin or 
injury; to continue to withstand or resist 
decay or injury; to last, to endure, to abide. 
(Of material things.) 

“Troy in our weakness stands, not in her strength.” 

Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i. 


3. 
5. To continue, to endure, to abide. (Of | 
immaterial things.) 


“ Now doth my honour stand as firm as faith.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 4 


6. To maintain one’s ground or position. 
(1) Not to yield or give way; to resist suc- 
 eessfully. 
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(2) Not to fall or fail; to be acquitted or 
approved. 


“ Readers, by whose judgment I would stand or fall, 
would not be such as are acquainted only with the 
French and Italian critics."—Addison: Spectator. 


(3) To remain constant; to be fixed or con- 
stant. 


“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.” —1 Corinthians xvi. 13. 


*(4) To delay, to pause, to stop. 


“They will suspect they shall make but small pro- 
gress, if, in the books they read, they must stand to 
examine and unravel every argument.”—Locke, 


7. To stagnate ; to be stagnant ; not to flow 
or run. 


“Cream and mantle like a standing pond.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 


8. To maintain a fixed, firm, or steady atti- 
tude; to take up a fixed or firm position, as 
of opposition, resistance, or defence. 


“ From enemies heav'n keep your majesty ; 
And when they stam@ against you, may they fall.” 
Shukesp. : 2 Henry 1V., iv. 4. 


9,-To remain or continue in the present 
state. 


“Tf meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth,”—1 Corinthians viii. 13. 


* 10. To persevere, to persist. 
“Never stand in a lye when thou art accused, but 
ask pardon and make amends.”—Taylor : Holy Living. 
11. To be pertinacious, unyielding, particu- 
lar, or obstinate. 


“To stand upon erery point, and be curious in par- 
ticulars, belongeth to the first author of the story.”— 
2 Maccabees ii. 30. 


*12. To remain satisfied ; to depend. 
“Though Page be a secure fool, and stand so firmly 
on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion 
so easily.”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
13. To be in a particular state or condition ; 
to be; to fare. 


“It stands well with him.”—Shakesp. : Two Gentle- 
men, ii. 5. 


* 14, To be or lie exposed or subject. 


“Have I lived to stand in the taunt of one that 
makes fritters of English ?"—Shukesp,: Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Vv. 5. 


15. To be consistent ; to agree, to accord. 


“T pray thee, if it stands with honesty, 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, aud the flock.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii, 4, 


16. To be in the place of anything ; to repre- 
sent a thing ; to be equivalent. 


“ Their language, being scanty, had no words in it 
to stand for a thousand,”—Locke, 


17. To be valid; to continue in force; to 
have efficacy. 


“No conditions of our peace can stand.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


18. To be or be placed with regard to 
relative position, rank, or order, 


“ Mr. —— got down with a fine put, and stood again 
one up.”—Field, Sept. 25, 1886. 


19. To measure, as from the top to the 
bottom, or from the head to the feet: as, He 
stood six feet high, 

20. To become a candidate for an office or 
the like. 

21. To hold a certain course, as a ship; to 
be directed towards any particular spot. 

“On the afternoon of the second of May he stood 
out to sea before a favourable breeze.”—Macaulay - 
Hist, Eng., ch. v. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To place or set in an erect position ; to 
set up. 

2. To endure, to sustain, to bear, to put up 
with; to be able to endure or meet: as, To 
stand cold, to stand expense. 

* 3. To await; to abide by; to suffer ; to 


stand by. 
“Bid him disband the legions, . . . 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate.” 
Addison: Cato, ii. 1. 


*4, To resist without yielding; to with- 
d. 


stan 
“ None durst stand him; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI, i. 1. 


5. To be at the expense of; to pay for. 
(Colloq.) 

“{He] asked us to stand him a drop of ram.”—Daily 

Telegraph, June 9, 1885. 

q Stand with many adverbs assumes an idea 
of motion as previous to coming to rest or 
stop, or of a state caused by previous motion, 
and is almost equivalent to go, step, move, 
come: as, to stand aloof, to stand aside, to 
stand back. : 


{ 1. To stand against : To oppose, to resist. 
“ Stand against yin St ou enor ake 
ie enry oy AV. 
2. To stand by: 


ay With by as an adverb. 


(a) To be present, without taking an active 
part ; to be a spectator ; to be near. 


“ Margaret's curse is fall’n upon our heads, 
For standing by when Richard kill'd her son.” 
Shakesp. : Richard I/1., iii. 8. 


(b) To be placed, left, or set aside; to be 
neglected or disregarded. 


“We make all our addresses to the promises, hug 
and caress them, and in the interim let the commands 
stund by neglected.”—Decay of Piety. 


(2) With by as a preposition. 
(a) To support, to assist ; not to desert. 


“‘ Now, brother Richard, will you stand by us?” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry V1.,iv.L 


(b) To rest in, to repose. 


“The world is inclined to stand by the Arundelian 
marbles.”—Pope ; Essay on Homer. 


(c) Naut.: To attend to, and be prepared 
for action with : as, To stand by the anchor. 
3. To stand fire: To remain firm without 
giving way, while under fire from an enemy. 
4, To stand for: 
(1) To espouse the cause of; to support, to 
maintain. 
“TI stand wholly for you.”—Shukesp. : Merry Wives 
of Windsor, iii. 2, E 
(2) To represent ; to be in the place of. 
“T stand here for him.” Shakesp.: Henry V., il. 4 
(8) To offer one’s self as a candidate. 


“Were he to stand for consul.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ii. 


(4) Naut.: To direct the course towards. 

5. To stand from: 

Naut.: To direct the course away from, 

6. To stand in: 

(1) To join in. 

(2) To cost : as, It stood me én ten shillings, 

(83) Naut. : To direct the course towards the 
land or a harbour. (With for before the 
object of the course.) 

7. To stand in for: [FJ 6. (3)]. 

* 8, To stand in hand: To be conducive to 
one’s interest ; to be advantageous or service- 
able. 

9. To stand off: 

(1) To keep at a distance. 

(2) To refuse ; not to comply. 

“* Stand no more of.” Shakesp.: Al’s Well, tv. 2 

(3) To keep at a distance in friendship or 
social intercourse ; to forbear intimacy. 


“Such behaviour age away friendship, and 
makes it stand offin dislike and aversion.”—Collier : 
On Friendship. 


* (4) To appear prominent ; to have relief. 


** Picture is best when it standeth off as if it were 
earved.”— Wotton. Architecture. 


10. To stand off and on: 

Naut.: To sail toward the land and then 
from it. 

11. To stand on: [FJ 22). 

12. To stand one's ground : [GROUND, 8., J 9). 

13. To stand out: 

(1) To project, to be prominent. 

“Their eyes stand out with fatness.”—Psalm xxiii 7 

(2) To have relief. 

“All objects on the horizon . . . stand out sharply 

against thesky."—Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 505 

(8) To persist in opposition or resistance ; 
not to yield, comply, or give way. 

‘ Scarce can a good-natured man refuse a compliance 


with the solicitations of his company, and stand out 
against the raillery of bis familiars.”—Aogers. 


14. To stand to; 
* (1) To apply or set one’s self to; to ply. 
“ Stand to your tackles, mates, and stretch your 
oars.” Dryden: Virgil; dneid v. 21. 
(2) To remain fixed in a purpose or opinion ; 
to maintain. 


“T will stand to it, that this is his sense, as will 
eral from the design of his words,.”—Stillingfleet. 
odd.) 


* (3) To abide by, to adhere to, as to a con- 
tract, promise, &¢. 


“* As I have no reason to stand to the award of my 
enemies, so neither dare I trust the partiality of my 
friends.”—Dryden, (Todd.) 


(4) To be consistent, to accord, to tally : as, 
That does not stand to reason, 

* (5) Not to yield, not to fly; to maintain 
one’s ground. 


“Who before him stood so to it? for the Lord 
brought his enemies unto him.”—AZcelus, xlvi. 3, ~ 


* 15. To stand together : To be consistent, to 
agree. 
16. To stand to sea: 


Naut.: To direct the course from the land ; 
to put to sea. : 


57; pot, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
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17. To stand trial: To sustain the trial or 
examination of a cause; not to give up 
without a trial. 

*18. To stand under: 

(1) To undergo, to sustain. 


“Tf you unite in your complaints, _ 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., iii, 2 


(2) To be subject. 


** None stands under more calumnious tongues.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, Vv. 1. 


19. To stand up: 
(1) To rise from sitting; to rise to one’s 
feet ; to assume an erect or standing position. 


* He stood up and spoke.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Oleopatra, Vv. 1. 


(2) To rise in order to gain notice. 


“When the accusers stood up, they brought none 
accusation of such things as I supposed.”—A cts xxv. 18. 


(3) To rise in opposition or resistance ; to rise 
to make a claim or declaration; to rise in arms. 


“ We all stand up against the spirit of Cesar.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 


(4) To rise and stand on end: as, His hair 
stcod wp with fear. 

20. To stand up against: To rise or place 
one’s selfin opposition to ; to resist, to oppose. 


21. To stand up for: To rise in defence of ; 
to support, to justify. 
22. To stand upon: 


* (1) To concern, to interest. 


“ Consider how it stands upon my credit.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iv- 1. 


* (2) To insist on. 


“ Do not stand upon it.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 2. 


(8) To make much of; to attach a high 


value to. 
“ You stand wpon your honour.” Sn 
Shakesp. - Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 


* (4) To depend on. 


“ Your future stood upon the casket there.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iil, 2. 


*(5) To be becoming to ; to be the duty of. 


“ It stands your grace wpon to do him right.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IL, ii. 8 


* 93. To stand with: To be consistent: to 
accord. 


stand, s. [SrTand, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act or state of standing ; a cessation 
of progress or motion ; a stop, a halt. 
“A stride and a stand.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iii. 8 
2. A halt or stop made for the purpose of 
resisting an attack; the act of opposing or 
resisting ; resistance. 
“We are come off 
Like Romans; neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor cowardly in retire.” Shukesp. : Coriolanus, 1. 6. 
3. A point or condition beyond which no fur- 
ther progress is or can be made; a standstill. 
“* Finding the painter's science at a stand, 
The goddess snatched the pencil from his hand.” 
Prior: A Flower painted by Varelst. 
*4, A state of hesitation, perplexity, or em- 
barrassment. 


“Make the ears a little longer, then you 'begin to 
boggle: make the face yet narrower, and then you are 
at a stand.”—Locke. 


5. A place or post where one stands; a 
place convenient for persous to remain for 
any purpose ; a station. 

“Some stand from off the earth beyond our sight.” 

Spenser ; Musophilus. 

*6. Rank, post, station, standing. 


“ Father, since your fortune did attain 
So high a stand, I mean not to descend.” 
Daniel. (Todd.) 


7. A small table, frame, or piece of furni 
ture on which an object is placed for support. 


“ After supper a stand was brought in, with a brass 
vessel full of wine, of which he that pleased might 
drink ; but no liquor was forced."—Dryden: Life of 
Cleamenes. 


8, A young tree, usually reserved when the 
other trees are cut; a staddle; also, a tree 
growing or standing upon its own root, as 
distinguished from one produced from a scion 
set in a stock either of the same or another 
kind of tree. 

9, A place or station in a town, where car- 
riages, cabs, and the like, stand for hire; a 
standing. 

10, A temporary or permanent erection or 
raised platform for spectators at open-air 
gatherings, as at races, cricket-matches, and 
the like. 

11. The place where a witness stands to 
give evidence in court. (Amer.) 


* 12. A beer-barrel standing on end. 


II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : A weight of from 2} to 3 cwt. of 
pitch. 

2. Microscopy: The table on which the 
object is placed to be viewed. 


q{ Stand of arms: 


Mil.: A musket or rifle with its usual ap- 
pendages, as bayonet, cartridge-box, &c. (Used 
also as a plural.) 

“Causing the destruction of... many thousand 

stand of arms,.’"—Chambers Encyc. (ed. 1867), ix. 500, 

stand-crop, s. 

Bot. : Crassula minor. 


stand-pipe, s. 

1, Steam-engine : 

(1) A boiler supply-pipe of sufficient eleva- 
tion to enable the water to flow into the 
boiler, notwithstanding the pressure of the 
steam. 


(2) Stand-pipes are also used on the educ- 
tion-pipes of steam-pumps to absorb the con- 
cussions arising from pulsations and irregu- 
larities, caused by the unavoidable employ- 
ment of bends and change in the direction of 
pipes. Stand-pipes for this purpose are 
erected on the eduction-pipe, as near the 
pump as possible, 

2. Hydr.-eng.: A curved vertical pipe, ar- 
ranged as a part of the main in water-works 
to give the necessary head to supply elevated 
points in the district, or to equalize the force 
against which the engine has to act. 


3. Gas: The vertical pipe leading from the 
retort to the hydraulic main. 


stand-point, s. A fixed point or station; 
a basis or fundamental principle; a position 
from which things are viewed, and in rela- 
tion to which they are judged and compared. 


stand-rest, s. A kind of stool which 
supports a person behind whilst standing in 
an almost upright position at a desk, an easel, 
&e. 


stand-still, s. 
of rest. 


“The engine rested athwart the line, and was 
brought to a stand-still by coming into collision with 
the buttress of the rail of a bridge.”—Weekly Echo, 
Sept. 5, 1885. 

stand-up, a. A term applied in pugilism 

to a fair boxing-match, in which the com- 
batants stand up manfully to each other : as, 
a fair stand-up fight. 


A stand, a stop; a state 


stand’-age (age as 1g), s. 
-age.} 
Mining: Space for water to accumulate in. 


standard, * stand’-érd, * stind-ért, 
s. & a [O. Fr. estandart, from O. H. Ger. 
standan = to 
stand (q.v.); 
O. Dut. stan- 
daert =a stan- 
dard’; M. EX. 
Ger. stand- 
hart; Ger. 
standarte; 
Sp.estandarte; 
Fr. étendard ; 


[Eng. stand ; 


Ital. sten- Daf 
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I. Ordinary 
Language : 

1. A flag or 
ensign round 
which men 


ROMAN STANDARDS. 


1, The most ancient form: a handful 
of bay or fern fixed to the top of a 
spear; hence, the company was 


rally,orunder called Manipulus, 2 Later ensign 
Tar 2 Hoh of a Maniple, called Numina legio- 
whic ®Y num. 3. Ensign of Maniple of still 


unite for a 
common pur- 
pose; a flag or 
carved sym- 
bolical figure, 
&c., erected 
on a long pole 
or staff, serv- 
ing as a rally- 
ing - point or 
the like. The 
ancient mili- 
tary standard 
consisted of a 
Symbol car- 
ried on a pole like the Roman eagle, which 
may be considered as their national standard. 
Each cohort had its own standard, by which 


later date; the eagle, wolf, mino- 
taur, horse, and bear were used as 
emblems. 4. In the second consul- 
ship of Marius (B.c. 104), he adopted 
the eagle only. 5. The ball, emble- 
matic of dominion. 6. The bronze 
figure of Victory. 7. A square cloth 
attached to a pole, bearing the let- 
ters 8. P.Q.R. (Senatus Populusque 
Romanus = the Senate and people 
of Rome, i.e., the State, the Repub- 
lic); 5, 6, or 7 was sometimes sulsti- 
tuted for the eagle under the later 
emperors. 8, Standard of a cohort; 
each cohort had its own device em- 
blazoned on a square piece of cloth 
attached to a crossbar, and elevated 
on a gilt staff. 9, Vexillum or 
standard of the Cavaly. 


it was known, and which was surmounted 
with a figure of Victory, an open hand, &e., 
the pole being decorated with circular medal- 
lions, crescents, &c. The Labarum was the 
peculiar standard adopted by Constantine, 
{LaBarum.] In medieval times the standard 
was not square, like the banner, but elon- 

ated, like the guidon and pennon, but much 
arger, becoming narrow and rounded at the 
end, which was slit, unless the standard be- 
-longed to a prince of the blood-royal. The 
size of the standard was regulated by the 
rank of the person whose arms it bore: that 
of an emperor was 11 yards long; of a king 
9 yards; of a prince, 7 yards; a marquis, 6 

yards ; an earl, 6 yards; a viscount or baron, 
5 yards ; a knight-banneret, 44 yards; and a 
baronet, 4 yards. It was generally divided 
into three portions—one containing the arms 
of the knight, then came his cognizance or 
badge, and then his crest ; these being divided 
by bands, on which was iuscribed his war-cry 
or motto, the whole being fringed with his 
livery or family colours. The so-called Eng- 
lish royal standard, as at present displayed, 
is properly a banner, being square, and havin 

its whole field covered solely by the nationa 

arms. Cavalry standards are also properly 
banners, of a small size, and corresponding 
in colour with the facings of the regiment to 
which they belong. They are charged with 
the cipher, number, insignia, and honours of 
the regiment. The corresponding flags used 
by infantry regiments are called colours. 

“ Knights bannerets are made in the fielde, with the 
ceremonie of cutting of the point of his standert, & 
making it as it were a banner.”—Smith. Common- 
wealth, bk. i., ch. xviii. 

2, That which is capable of satisfying cer- 
tain defined conditions fixed by the proper 
authorities ; especially that which is esta- 
blished by the competent authority as a rule 
or measure of quantity; the original weight 
or measure sanctioned by government, and 
deposited in some public place, to be used in 
regniating, adjusting, and trying weights and 
measures used in traffic. [MEASURE, WEIGHT.] 


“Tt is therefore necessary to have recourse to some 
visible, palpable, material standard; by forming a 
comparison with which, all weights and measures 


* may be reduced to one uniform size; and tle pre- 


rogative of fixing this standard our antient law vested 
in the crown.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. i., ch. 7. 


3. That which is established as a rule or 
model, by the authority of public opinion, or 
by respectable opinions, or by custom or 
general consent ; that which serves as a test, 
gauge, or measure. 


“Labour alone, therefore, never varying in its own 
value, is alone the ultimate and real standard by 
which the value of all commodities can at all times 
and places be estimated aud compared.”—Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. v. 


4. A certain degree of advancement, pro- 
gress, proficiency, &c., to which one must 
attain to meet certain requirements: as, The 
standard of height in foot regiments; and the 
degree of proficiency which a child must 
reach in order to satisfy the requirements of 
the public schools, in passing from section to 
section, or graduating. 

* 5, A candlestick of large size, standing on 
the ground, and having branches for several 
lights. 

6. A measuring device for men or horses; 
the first expressed in feet and inches, the 
latter in hands and inches. 


7. In the same seuse as IIL. 4. 


* 8, One who remains or stays long in the 
same place or position. 


“The ficklenesse and fugitivenesse of such servants 
justly addeth a valuation to their constancy who are 
standards in a family, and know when they haue 
a with a good master."—Fuller: General Worthies, 

xi. 
*9, A suit. 


“The lady commanded a standard of her own best 
apparel to be brought down, and Prudence is so fitted.” 
—Ben Jonson: New Inn. (Argum.) 


II, Technically : 

1. Bot.: The erect and expanded fifth or 
upper petal in a papilionaceous corolla. Called 
also Vexillum (q.v.). 

2. Carp.: A strut. 

3. Coinage: The proportion of weight of 
fine metal and alloy established by authority. 
Standard gold is a mixture of metal contain- 
ing 11 parts of pure gold, with one part of alloy 
—i.e., 22 carais fine, with two carats of alloy. 
Standard silver is a mixed metal, containing 
87 parts of pure silver, with three parts of 
alloy. 

4, Hort.: A tree or shrub standing by it- 
self, without being attached to any wall or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
“or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cib, cure, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


support ; also, a shrub, as a rose, grafted on 
an upright stem. 

5. Husbandry: The sheth of a plough. 

6. Mach.: A vertical principal post of a 
machine-frame, 

*7, Old Arm.: A collar of mail, worn in the 
fifteenth century, for the protection of the 
neck of an armed soldier. 

8. Shipbuild.: A knee-timber above deck, 
having one erect and one prone arm, bolted 
to the bitt, or other object, and to the deck 
and its beams. 

9, Vehicles: An upright rising from the 
end of the bolster to hold the waggon-body 
laterally. 

B, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a permanent quality ; 
capable of satisfying certain conditions fixed 
by a competent authority ; fixed, settled ; as, 
standard weight, standard measure, &c. 

2. Hort. : Not trained on a wall; standing 
by itself: as, a standard pear-tree, a standard 
rose, &c. 

{ Battle of the Standard: A battle fought be- 
tween the English and the Scotch, near North- 
allerton, Yorkshire, in 1138. Here David I., 
fighting on behalf of Matilda, was defeated by 
King Stephen’s general, Robert de Mowbray. 
The battle received its name from a ship’s 
mast, erected on a waggon, and placed in 
the centre of the English army. The mast 
displayed the standards of St. Peter of York, 
St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, 
and on the top was a little casket containing 
a consecrated host. 


standard-bearer, s. An officer of an 
army, company, or troop that bears a standard. 
“ As standard-bearer he defended 
Olaf’s flag in the fight.” 
Longfellow ; Musician’s Tale, xiv. 
standard-gauge, s. A gauge for verify- 
ing the dimensions, or any particular dimen- 
sion, of articles, or their component parts, 
which are made in large numbers, and re- 
quired to be of uniform size. 


standard-piles, s. pl. 

Hydr.-eng.: Piles placed at regular inter- 
vals apart and connected by runners. 

standard-time, s, (Universat-rmz.] 


standard-wing, s. [(Srmroprera.] 


standard, v.t. [Sranparp, s.] (See extract.) 


“To standard gold or silver is to convert the gross 
weight of either metal, whose fineness differs 
the standard, into its equivalent weight of standard 
metal.” —Bithell : Counting-House Dict. 


* stand’-ard-ize, v.t. [Eng. standard ; -ize.] 


To bring up to, or recognize as, a standard, 


*stand’-el, * stand’-ell, s. [Sranp.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: A tree of long standing. 
“Care was taken... for the preserving of the 
atandells of beech.”"— Fuller; Worthies ; Bucks. 
2. Law; A young store oak-tree, twelve of 
which were to be left in every acre of wood at 
the felling thereof. 


+ stand’-el-wort, * stand -el-worte, 


stand’-ér-wort, s. [Eng. standel, and 
wort; cf. Ger. stendelwurz = spotted orchis.] 
Bot. ; Various Orchids, spec. Orchis mascula. 


stand’-ér, s. [Eng. stand; -er.] 


2. 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who stands, 


* 2. A tree that has long stood. 


“The fairest standers of all were rooted up and cast 
into the fire.”—Aschum : Schoolmaster, bk. ii, 


3. A supporter. 


“The old standers and professors of the sect.”— 
Berkeley : Alciphron, ii. § 37, 


* II. Church Hist. (Pl.): A class of penitents 
in the early Church, when public penance was 
‘practised. When the other penitents, ener- 
umens, and catechumens had been dismissed, 
she standers were allowed to remain and join 
in the prayers and witness the oblation, but 
could not partake of the Eucharist. Called 
also Bystanders, Costanders, and, in ecclesias- 
tical Latin, Consistentes. 


stander-by, s. One who stands by; a 


bystander, a spectator. 


“‘Were her antics play’d in the eye 
Of a thousand standers-by.” 
Wordsworth : Kitten & the Falling Leaves. 


*stander-up, s. One who takes a side, 
stand ’-ér-grass, s. [Eng. stander, and grass.] 


standard—stank 


Standelwort (q.v.). 
Sul Shepherdess, ii. 2.) 


stand’-ér-wort, s. [STaNDELWoRT.] (Prior.) 


ve 


standing, * stand-and, * stand-yng, 

* stond-yng, * stond-ynge, pr. par., a., 
&s. [STanp, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Erect ; in an upright position; not sit- 
ting, kneeling, or lying. 

2. Remaining erect; not cut down: as, 
standing corn. 

3. Fixed ; not movable. 


“His standing bed and truckle bed.”—Shakesp, : 
Merry Wives, iv. 5. 


4, Established either by law or custom ; 
continuously existing ; not temporary. 
“The name of siunding army was long held in 
abhorrence.”"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 
5. Lasting, permanent; not transitory ; not 
fugitive : as, a standing colour. 
6. Stagnant; not flowing : as, standing water. 


7. A term applied to a relatively stationary 
portion of an object which has several parts, 
one or more of them moving : as, the standing 
leaf of a hinge, that attached to the post; 
the standing part of a rope, the main portion 
around which the end is hitched ; the standing 
pulley of a compound system, that attached 
to a permanent object. 

C, As substantive : 

1. The act or state of being erect or up- 
right ; a being or becoming erect or upright. 

“Standing upright of the hair is caused, for that by 


the shutting of the pores of the skin, the hair that lieth 
aslope must needs rise.”—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 713. 


2. Position, place, stand. 
“Your cavalcade the fair spectators view, 
From their high standings, yet look up to you.” 
Dryden: To his Sacred Majesty. 
3. Continuance, duration, existence. 


“ This tract of land is as old, and of as long a stand- 
ing, as any upon the continent of Africa.”— Woodward, 


4, Possession of an office, position, charac- 
ter, or place. 

5. Power to stand. (Psalm xlix. 2.) 

6. Condition or position in society ; rank, 
reputation : as, a man of high standing. 


standing-army, s. [Army 7 (/).] 


standing-block, s. 

Naut.: That block of a tackle or purchase 
which is attached to a stationary object, in 
contradistinction to the block which moves as 
the fall is hauled in or paid out. [RuNnNING- 
BLOCK. ] 


standing-buddle, s. 


(Beaum, & Flet.: Faith- 


Mining: A trough filled with water, in — 
which pieces of lead ore are placed and stirred 


with a shovel. 
standing-orders, s. pl. [ORDER, s., J.] 


standing-part, s. 

1. (Of a hook): The part attached to a block 
or chain, by which power is brought to bear 
upon it. 

2. (Of a rope or tackle): The part made fast 
to the object, in contradistinction to the fall 
or part pulled upon. 


standing-press, s. A heavy press for 
bookbinders or other trades. 


standing-rigging, s. 

Naut. : The fixed ropes and chains whereby 
the masts and bowsprit are stayed securely. 
[RUNNING-RIGGING. ] 


standing-stones, s. pl. 

Archeol.: A. generic name for menhirs, 
cromlechs, &c., without reference to the pur- 
pose for which they were erected. 

“ The remarkable groups of standing-stones in India 
are in mnany cases at least set up for each stone to re- 
present or embody a deity."—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 
1878), ii. 168, 

*stand’-ish, s. [Eng. stand, and dish.] A 
stand or case for pen and ink. 
“A standish, steel and golden pen.” 
Pope: On Receiving a Standish & Pens. 
stane, staine, s. [Sronx, s.] (Scotch.) - 


stane-raw, staney-rag, s. 


Bot.: Parmelia samatilis, var. omphalodes. 
[CrorrLe, SkROTTA.] 


stan’-lx-ite, s. [Named by Dana after J. 
Stanek, who analysed it ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
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Min. : A resin-tike substance separated by 
boiling alcohol from pyroretin (q.v.). Compos. : 
etry 76°97 ; hydrogen, 7°24; oxygen, 15°79 


stang (1), *stange, *stangue, s. [Icel. 
stong, genit. stangar =a pole, a stake; A.S. 
steng; Dan. stang ; Sw. sténg; Dut. stang; 
Ger. stange ; from the pa. t. of sting (q.v.); cf 
Icel. stanga = to goad.] 

*1. A long pole, a shaft, a stake. 

“He has braw braid shouthers, and I just took the 
Measure o' them wi’ the stang."—Scott; Antiquary, 
ch, xxvii. . 

2. A pole, rod, or perch 3 a measure of land 


“These fields were intermingled with woods of half 
a stang, and the tallest tree appeared to be seven feet 
high.”—Swift ; Gulliver ; Lilliput, ch. ii. 
* 3. A tooth, a tusk. 
“ They lik the twynkilland stangis in thar hed.” 
G. Douglas: Virgil; #neid il, 
| To ride the stang : To be carried on a pole 
on men’s shoulders, in derision; a punish- 
ment inflicted on wife or husband beaters, or 
the like. 

“‘A custom [is] still prevalent among the country 
people of Scotland ; who oblige any man, who is so 
unmanly as to beat his wife, to ride astride on a long 
pole, borne by two men, through the village, as a 
mark of the highest infamy. This they call ridin 
the stang ; and the person who has been thus rested 
seldom recovers his honour in the opinion of his 
neighbours. When they cannot lay hold of the culprit 
himself, they put some young fellow on the stang or 
pole, who proclaims that it is not on his own account 
that he is thus treated, but on that of another person, 
whom he names,”—Callunder:; Two Ancient Scottish 
Poems, p. 154. 

stang-ball, s. 


Project.: Two half-balls united by a bar; a 
bar-shot. 


stang (2), s. [Srana, v.] Asting. (Scotch.) 


stang-fish, s. (See extract.) 


“ Whilst, from disagreeable sensations produced by 
handling most of them, they [the jelly-fishes] have 
been called Sea-nettles, Stingers, or Stang-jishes.”— 
T. Rymer Jones; Animal Kingdom, p. 74. 


stang, v.t. & 4. [From stang, old pa. t. of sting 
(q.V-).] 


A, Trans. : To sting. (Scotch) 
B. Intrans.: To shoot with pain. (Prov.) 


stan’-hope (1), s. [From the name of thede- 
viser.] A light, two-wheeled carriage without 
a top; a sporting phaéton. 

“Broughams and wagonettes, stanhopes and ba- 
rouches, filled with strangely assorted company.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 25, 1885, 

stan’-hope (2), s. [See def.] 

Printing: An iron press invented by Lord 
Stanhope, and completed in 1800. It was a 
great improvement on the old wooden presses, 
and the modern presses now in use are only im- 
provements on it. Called also Stanhope-press. 

stanhope-lens, s. 

Optics: A magnifying lens consisting of two 
convex surfaces of dissimilar curves, separated 
by a considerable thickness of glass so ad. 
justed that when the more convex surface is 
next the eye, small objects on the other sur- 
face are in focus, 

stanhope-press, s. [STANHOPE (2).] 


stan’-hé-scdpe, s. A magnifying lens differ- 
ing from the Stanhope lens (q.v.) in being 
plane on the side opposite the eye. 


*stan’-iel (ias y), *stam-yel, s. [Sran- 
NEL.] The kestrel. 

*stan/-iel_ry (ias y), s. [Eng. staniel; -ry.] 
The act or practice of hawking with staniels; 
ignoble falconry. 


*gta/-ni-tim, s. [Low Lat.] A kind of strong 
cloth of a superior quality worn during the 
Anglo-Norman period ; called also Stainfortis. 


*gtank, a. [Srancx.] 
stank, v.i. (Sw. stanka.] To sigh. (Prov.) 


tstank, pret. ofv. (Stin«.] 


stank, *stance, s. [0. Fr. estang, from Lat 
stagnum =a pool of stagnant water; Sp. 
estangue; Port. tangue; Ital. stagno. Stank 
and tank are doublets.] A pool, a tank. 
“ They lighted and abiden biside a water stank,” 


Robert de Brunne, p. 68. 
stank, stanck, v.t. [Sranx, s.] 
1, To dam up. f 
“ Stanck up the salt conduits of mine eyes,” 


2. To make a well water-tight. 


we we 


> 
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Stanley—staphisagria 


Sta&n'-ley,s. (See def. of compound.] 


Stanley-crane, s. 

Ornith. : Anthropoides stanleyanus, from th3 
East Indies. It is about forty inches long, 
general plumage bluish. Named by Vigors in 
honour of Lord Stanley, afterwards thirteenth 
Earl of Derby (1775-1851). 


Stan’-ley-an, a. [Eng. Stanley (q.v.); -an.] 
Of or belonging to the thirteenth Harl of 
Derby, in whose menagerie at Knowsley, near 
Livrepool, the species was first recognized, 


Stanleyan-deerlet, $s 
Zool. : Tragulus stanleyanus. 


stin’-margch, s. [A.S. stén = stone, and Mid. 
Eng. marche = parsley.] 
Bot. : Smyrnium Olusatrum. 


stann-am’-yl, s. (Eng. stann(um), and amyl.) 
Chem. (Pl.): Compounds produced by the 
action of amylic iodide on an alloy of sodium 
and tin. The product contains the three 
compounds, Sn#(C5Hy1)e, Sn io(C5Hy1)6, and 
Sni*(C5Hj;)4, homologous with the stanne- 
thyls. They are all unctuous masses, and do 
not fume in the air, insoluble in water, soluble 
in ether; and more soluble in alcohol in pro- 
portion as they contain less tin. The stan- 
namyls reduce silver solutions, and are oxi- 
dized by nitric acid. 


[TRAGULUS.] 


xtin’-nar-y, *stan’-nér-y, a. & s. [Low 
Lat. stannaria = a tin-mine, from Lat. stan- 
num = tin, an alloy of silver and lead; cf. 
Corn, stean; Wel. ystaen; Bret. stean; Ir. 
stan ; Gael. staoin ; Manx stainney = tin.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to tin- 
mines. 


“The stannary courts in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
for the administration of justice among the tinners 
therein, are also courts of record, but of the same 


private and exclusive nature.”—Blackstone > Com- 
mentaries, bk. iii., ch. 6. 
B. As subst.: A tin-mine, tin-works. The 


term is generally used to include in one 
general designation all the tin-mines within a 
certain district, the minerseemployed in work- 
ing them, and the customs and privileges 
pees to the mines and those employed in 
them. 


“Tf by publick law the mint were ordained to be 
onely supplied by our stannarvies, how currently would 
they pass for more precious than silver mines ?”—Ap. 
Halil ; Select Thoughts. 


stan’-nate, s. [Eng. stann(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of stannic acid. 


stannate of potassium, s. 

Chem.: KeSnO3. Prepared by dissolving 
stannic acid in potash-ley, and evaporating 
over sulphuric acid. It is gummy, uncrystal- 
lizable, and strongly alkaline, very soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol. 


stannate of sodium, s. 

Chem.: Na2SnO3. Prepared by dissolving 
stannic acid in soda-ley, and evaporating over 
sulphuric acid. It is a crystallo-granular 
body, and is less soluble in warm than in cold 
water, insoluble in alcohol. Used in calico- 
printing as a mordant, chiefly for mixtures of 
wool and cotton. 


*stan”—nel, * stan’-yel, * stan’-nell, s. 
[Prob. a corrupt. of stand-gale, from the habit 
which the bird has of sustaining itself in one 
position, with its head to the wind, by a rapid 
motion of the wings; ef. its other name, 
Wind-hover.] The Kestrel (q.v.). Called also 
Staniel, Stanyel, Stannyel, Stone-gale. 


“To prevent this daunger, therefore, the doves need 
to have with them the bird which is called Tinnun- 
culus, ée., a kestrill, or stannell."—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. x., ch, xxxvii. 


stinn-é-thyl, s. (Eng. stann(wm), and ethyl.) 
Chem. (Pl.): Ethyl compounds of tin. Three 
of these are at present known: viz., stannous 
ethide, Sn#(CyH5)2o, stannoso-stannie ethide 
Sni,(CoH5)g, and stannic ethide Sni(CoHs),, 
the first and second acting as organic radicles 
capable of uniting with chlorine, bromine, 
oxygen, &c., and the third being a saturated 
eom pound, 


stannic, a. [Eng. stann(wm); -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from tin. 
stannic-acid, s. 


Chem.: HoSnO3. Obtained by adding 
barium or calcium carbonate, not in excess, 
to a solution of stannic chloride. When 
recently precipitated, it is gelatinous; but 


| stan-no-so-, pref. 


after drying in the air, it forms hard trans- 
lucent lumps like gum-arabic. It dissolves in 
the stronger acids forming stannic salts, and 
forms easily-soluble salts with the alkali 
metals. 


stannic-chloride, s. 
RIDE.] 


stannic-ethide, s. 

Chem.: Sni*(CoHs)4. Stannotetrethyl. A 
transparent colourless liquid obtained by the 
distillation of stannous ethide. It has a faint 
ethereal odour and metallic taste, sp. gr. 1°19, 
boils at 181°, and is very inflammable, burn- 
ing with a dark blue-edged flame. It dis- 
solves iodine with a brown colour, which 
gradually disappears. 


stannic-oxide, s. 


stan-nif’-ér-otis, a. ([Lat. stannum = tin, 
and /ero = to bear, to produce.] Producing or 
containing tin. 

“The further addition of the oxide of tin produces 
an enamel of an opaque white of great purity, which 
is the characteristic glazing of stanniferous or tin- 
glazed wares.”—Fortnum : Majolica, p. 4. 


stan’-nine, stan’-nite, s. [Lat. stann(wm) 
= tin; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.); Fr. étain sul- 
furé; Ger. zinnkies.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An ore of tin, now of rare occurrence, but 
formerly found in a few mines in Cornwall in 
fair quantity. Crystallization undetermined, 
but probably tetragonal ; found mostly mas- 
sive. Hardness, 4°0; sp. gr. 4°3 to 4°5 ; lustre, 
metallic ; streak, blackish ; colour, steel-gray, 
sometimes with a bluish tarnish; opaque ; 
brittle. Compos.: sulphur, 29°6; tin, 27°2; 
copper, 29°3 ; iron, 6°5; zine, 7°5 = 100°1. 

2. Under the name Stannite, Breithaupt has 
described an amorphous pale-yellow mineral, 
which, with much tin oxide, contains also 
much silica. Now shown to be quartz, in 
which finely divided cassiterite (q.v.) is me- 
chanically suspended, 


stann-me-thyl, s. 
methyl.) 

Chem. (Pl.): Methyl compounds of tin. 
Compounds analogous in constitution to the 
stannethyls, and resembling them generally 
in their properties and modes of formation. 
Three of these are known, viz., stannous 
methide, Sni(CH,)o, stannoso-stannic methide, 
Sn#9(CH3)g, and stannic methide Sn(CHg3)4. 


stan-no-, pref. (Lat. stannwm=tin.] Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting more or less of 
tin. 


stan-n0-di-é-thyl, s._ [Pref. stanno-, and 
Eng. diethyl.] [SraANNOUS-ETHIDE. } 


{[Mod. Lat. stannosus = 
Pertaining to tin, largely con- 


[TIN-TETRACHLO- 


[TIN-DIOXIDE.] 


[Eng. stann(um), and 


full of tin.] 
sisting of tin. 


stannoso-stannic chloride, s. 
SESQUICHLORIDE. } 


stannoso-stannic ethide, s. 

Chem.: Sn9(CoH5)g.  Stannotriethyl. <A 
slightly yellow refractive oil obtained by 
digesting an alloy of sodium and tin with 
ethyl iodide, exhausting the mass with ether, 
evaporating the ethereal solution, and washing 
the residue with alcohol. It has a peculiar 
odour, resembling that of rotten fruit, is 
insoluble in water and alcohol, soluble in 
ether, and boils at 180°, 


stin-no-té-tréth’-yl, s. [Pref. stanno-, and 
Eng. tetrethyl.|] [STANNIC-ETHIDE.] 


stan-no-tri-e’-thyl, s. [Pref. stanno-, and 
Eng. triethyl.] [STANNOSO-STANNIC ETHIDE. ] 


st3n’-nd-type, s. 
Eng. type.] 
Photog.: A picture taken upon a tinned iron 
plate. ' 


[Tin- 


[Lat. stannum = tin, and 


stan’-nols, a. (Lat. stannum=tin.] Of, 
pertaining to, or containing tin. 
stannous-chloride, s. [T1n-DIcHLo- 


RIDE. 


stannous-ethide, s. 

Chem. : Sn#(CoH5)o. Stannodiethyl. A thick 
yellowish oil, obtained by heating ethyl iodide 
and tinfoil in a sealed glass tube to 160°, and 
decomposing the resulting iodide with sodium 
or zinc. It has a pungent odour, is insoluble 


in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, sp. gr 
1°558, does not ,solidify at — 12°, and cannot 
be distilled without decomposition, 


stannous-oxide, s. 
stan’-niim,s. (Lat.=tin.] [Tr] 


* stant, v.i. [For standeth, 8rd pers. sing. pr. 
indic, of stand,] 


stan-tién’-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful, but pro- 
bably after a Mr. Stantien ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A black resin found in glauconitic 
sands in East Prussia. Sp. gr. 1°175. Compos.: 
carbon, 71°02 ; hydrogen, 8°15 ; oxygen, 20°83 
=100. Insoluble in benzine, alcohol, &e. 


* stan’-tient (ti as sh), s. 
stan’-tion, s. 
* stan’-yel, s. [STANIEL.] 


stan’-za, *stance, *stanze, *stin’-zo, 
s. [Ital. stanza; O. Ital. stantix = a lodging, 
a dwelling, a stanza, from Low Lat. stantia= 
an abode, from Lat. stans, pr. par. of sto = to 
stand ; Fr. stance; Sp. & Port. estancia.] 


1. Poetry: A number of lines or verses 
regularly adjusted to each other, and properly 
ending in a full point or pause ; a part of a 
poem ordinarily containing every variety of 
measure in that poem; a combination or ar- 
rangement of lines usually recurring, whether 
like or unlike in measure. A stanza is va- 
riously termed Terzina, Quartetto, Sestina, 
Ottava, &c., according as it consists of three, 
four, six, eight, &c., lines. 

“Therefore (but not without new-fashioning the 
whole frame) 1 chose Ariosto’s stanza, of all other the 
most compleat and best-proportioned, consisting’ of 
eight ; six interwoven or alternate, and a couplet in 
base.”—Drayton: Barons’ Wars. (Pref.) 

*2. Arch.: An apartment or division in a 
building ; a room or chamber. 


stan-za/-ic, a. [Eng. stanza; -ic] Pertaining 
or relating to a stanza or stanzas; consisting 
of or arranged as stanzas. 


“That revolt against all stanzaic law for which he 
was afterwards to become so famous,”—Atheneum, 
Feb. 25, 1882, 


stanz’-a-ite (z as tz), s. [After Stanzen, 
Bavaria, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min. : The same as ANDALUSITE (q.V.). 
*gtanze, *stan’-zo, s. [STanza.] 


sta-pe’-di-al, a. [Low Lat. stapes=a stir- 
tup.] Stirrup-shaped. 


sta-pe’-di-us, s. [Mod. Lat., from Low Lat. 
stapes (q.V.). | 
Anat. : A muscle of the ear, lying in a small 
cavity of the os petrosum and inserted into the 
head of the stapes. It is governed by fibres 
from the facial nerve, tightens the tympanic 
membrane, and is supposed to regulate the 
movements of the stapes. 


sta-pe-li-a, s. [Named by Linneus after 
John Bodeus Stapel, who died in 1636. He 
was a physician at Amsterdam, and wrote a 
commentary on Theophrastus.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Stapeliee (q.v.). 
Corolla rotate, five-cleft, fleshy, containing 
inside it a double staminal corona of leaves 
or lobes; odour of the flowers like that of 
carrion ; stems succulent. The branches are 
generally four-sided and toothed, without 
leaves. More than a hundred species are 
known, from the Cape of Good Hope. Some 
are cultivated in greenhouses on account o: 
the beauty of their flowers. ; 


sta-pé-li-é’-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stapeli(a), 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Asclepiadacez. 


sta’-pés, s. [Low Lat. =a stirrup.] 

1, Anat. ; The third and innermost bone of 
the ear, named fromits form. It is composed 
of a head, a base, and two crura, It is the 
auditory ossicle, which is joined to the fenestra 
ovalis, and corresponds with the columella in 
Sauropsida. 

2. Surg.: A bandage for the foot, making 
a figure-of-8 round the ankle. 


staph-is-a’-gri-a, s. ([Lat. staphis; Gr. 
otapis (staphis) = (1) a raisin, (2) stavesacre 
(see def.), and a@ypios (agrios)= living in the 
fields, wild.) 
Pharm.: The seed of Delphiniwm Staphis- 


(TIN-MONOXIDE.] 


[SrancuHion.] 
[Stemson.] 


fte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


staphisagric—-star 
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agria, the Stavesacre, or Licebane (q.v.). It 
appears to act as an emetic, purgative, and 
aunthelinintic. A powder or ointment of it 
applied externally destroys vermin. 


staph-is-a’-gric, a. (Eng. staphisagr(ia) ;-ic.] 
Contained in or derived from staphisagria 
(q.V.). 

staphisagric-acid, s. 

Chem. : A peculiar acid, said to exist in the 
seeds of Delphiniwm Staphisagria. It is white, 
erystalline, and sublimable, and possesses 
emetic properties. 

ee Stine, s. [Eng. staphisagr(ia) ; 
-ine. 

Chem.: Staphisaine. An alkaloid extracted 
from the seeds of Delphiniwm Staphisagria by 
alcohol. It has a slightly yellowish colour 
and a sharp taste, is insoluble in water and 
ether, very soluble in alcohol, and dissolves 
in acids, but without neutralising them. 


staph’-is-aine, s. 


staph’-y-lé, s. (Gr. =a bunch of grapes.] 
Anat.; The uvula. 


staph-y-le’-a, s. [Abridged from Gr. cradv- 
Addevdpov (staphulodendron) = the bladder- 
nut.) 

Bot.: Bladder-nut (q.v.); the typical genus 
of Staphyleacee (q.v.). The branches of 
Staphylea Emodi are made into the ‘‘serpent- 
sticks” which are sold by the Afghans and 
the Indian hill tribes, it being supposed that 
they possess the property of keeping off 
snakes. 


staph-yl-é-a'-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
staphyle(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: Bladder-nuts; an order of Hypo- 
ynous Exogens, alliance Sapindales, some- 
“ie reduced to a section of Celastracee. 
Leaves pinnate, with common and partial de- 
ciduous stipules ; flowers in terminal, stalked 
racemes; sepals five, coloured, imbricate ; 
petals five, inserted in or around a crenate, 
saucer-shaped disk ; stamens five, styles two 
or three, cohering at the base; ovary two or 
three-celled, with the carpels more or less 
distinct; ovules several; fruit membranous 
or fleshy ; seeds ascending, roundish. Known 
a species, fourteen, widely dis- 
ibuted. 


staph’-y-line, «. 
bunch of grapes.] 
Min. : Botryoidal (q.v.). 


staph-y-lin’-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. staphy- 
lin(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom. : Rove-beetles ; Devil’s Coach- 
horses; the typical tamily of the section 
Brachelytra (q.v.). Some recent eutomologists 
make it the only family of the section, and 
divide it into eleven sub-families, with about 
5,000 species. These are spread over the 
world, occurring in the dung of animals, in 
decaying animal and vegetable matter, under 
the bark of trees, in fungi, in ants’ nests, &c. 
They fly abroad in large numbers in warm 
evenings after sunset. Their larve more 
nearly resemble the adults than in other Cole- 
optera, showing their rank in the order to be 
low. (Bates, in Cassell’s Nat. Hist.) 


h-y-li/-niis, s. [Lat., from Gr. cradv- 
Awos (staphulinos)=(1) a kind of carrot or 
parsnip ; (2) a beetle.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Staphylinide 
(q.v.) Labrum fissile; tarsi always penta- 
merous. They are the largest of the family, 
and are predaceous. Six or more species are 
British. 


(STA PHISAGRINE. ] 


(Gr. crapvay (stuphulé) =a 


staph-y-lo-ma, s. [Lat., from Gr. crapv- 

Awpma (staphuloma) ; orapvaAn (staphulé) = a 

2 bunch of grapes, to which the diseased por- 

tion of the eye sometimes bearg a remote ré- 
semblance.] 

Pathol. : The protrusion of part of the eye- 
ball beyond its natural position. When the 
affection has its seat in the cornea it is called 
staphyloma cornew ; when in the sclerotica, 
s. solerotice. It may arise from the ulceration 
of the cornea, or from the effusion of fluid 
behind the lens of the eyeball. Called also 

Staphylosis. 


yh’/-y-1lo-plas-tic, a. [Eng. staphylo- 
ast(y) ; os Of or relating to gtagh: diplacky 


i 


stiph’-¥-lo-plas-ty, s. (Gr. oraduay (sta- 
phulé) =the uvula, and mAadcow (plassd) = to 
mould, to form.] 
Surg. : The operation for replacing the soft 
palate when it has been lost. 


staph-y-lor-a-phie, a. [Eng. staphylo- 
raph(y); -ic.] Of or relating to staphylo- 
raphy (q.v.). 


staph-y-lor-a-phy, s. [Gr. oradvdy (sta- 
phulé) = the uvula, and pay (rhaphé) = a 
suture ; parrtw (rhapto) = to sew.) 
Surg.: The operation of uniting a cleft 
palate. 


staph-y-lo’-sis, s. 


staph’-y-16-tome, s. [Gr. crapvAr (staphule) 
=the uvula, and rou7 (tomé) = a cutting. ] 
Surg. + A knife for operating upon the uvula 
or palate. 


staph-y-lot’-o-my, s. [SrarHyLotome.] 
Surg. : Amputation of the uvula, 


sta’-ple, *sta-pel, *sta-pil, *stap-ylle, 

s. & a ([O. Fr. estaple, estupe (Fr. étape) = a 
staple or mart, fron: Low Ger. stupel=a heap, 
a storehouse of wares; Dut. stapel =a staple, 
a pile ; Dan. stabel =ahinge, apile ; Sw. stapel 
=a pile, a heap; Ger. stafel=a slip, a 
staple ; stapel =a pile, a heap. The meaning 
A. I. 7 is directly from A.8, stapul = a prop.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. A prop, a foundation, a support. 


*2. A heap of goods or wares; hence a 
settled or established mart or market ; an 
emporium ; a town where certain wares were 
chiefly taken for sale. In England, formerly, 
the king’s staple was established in certain 
ports or towns, and certain goods could not be 
exported without being first brought to these 
ports to be rated and charged with the duty 
payable to the king or public. The principal 
commodities on which customs were levied 
were wool, skins, and leather, and these were 
originally the staple commodities. 


“ Bruges . . . was the great staple for both Mediter- 
ranean and Northern merchandise.”— Hallam: Middle 
Ages, ch. ix., pt. ii. 


*3, A mart, amarket, a place of production. 


“This city of Amsterdam, though she be a great 
staple of news, yet [can impart none unto you at this 
time.”—Howell : Letters, bk. i., let. 5. 


4, The commodities sold at a mart; hence 
the principal commodity grown, manufactured, 
or produced in any country, district, or town, 
either for exportation or home consumption. 

5. The material or substance of anything ; 
raw or unmanufactured material. 

6. The thread or pile of wool, cotton, or flax. 

“ Her wool whose staple doth excel, 

And seems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell.” 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion. 

7. The principal element or ingredient in 
anything ; the chief constituent; the main 
part, the chief item. 

8. A bow or loop of metal bent and formed 
with two points for driving into wood, to hold 
a hook, pin, bolt, &e. 

“ He gan the strong gates hew and break: 
From whens he bet the staples out of brass,” 
Surrey : Virgile ; dneis ii, 

*9, A district, especially one granted to an 

abbey. 


“ He also graunted libertie of coyning to certaine 
cities and abbeies, allowing them one staple, and two 
puncheons at a rate, with certaine restrictions,”— 
Camden: Remaines; Money. 


II. Technically: 

1. Fowndry: One of the pieces of nail-iron, 
a few inches long, on one end of which flat 
dises of thin sheet-iron are rivetted. 

2. Mining: ; 

(1) A shaft uniting workings at different 
levels. 

(2) Asmall pit. 

B, As adjective: ‘ 

* 1, Pertaining to or being a staple or mart 
for commodities : as, a staple town. 

* 9, Established in commerce ; settled. 

“To ruin with worse ware our staple trade.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, eevii, 

*3, According to the laws of commerce; 
marketable; fit to be sold, &c. 

“What needy writers would not solicit to work under 
such masters, who will take off their ware at theirown 

rates, and trouble not themselves to examine whether 
it be staple or no? "—Swift. 


[SvaAPHYLOMA.] 


sta’-ple, v.t. 


stapler, * sta-pel-er, s. 


star (1), * starre, * sterre, s. 


4, Chief, principal, main; regularly pro- 
duced or manufactured. 


“The said three commodities [wool, skins, and 
leather]... were styled the staple commodities of 
the kingdom, because they were obliged to be brought 
to these ports where the king’s stwple was established, 
in order to be there tirst rated, aud them exported."— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. viii. 


staple-knee, s. [SranDARD-KNEE.] 


staple-punch, s. A punch with two 
points, used to prick blind-rods and slats to 
receive the staples which connect them. 


(Srapxe, s.] To sort and adjust 
the different staples of : as, To staple wool. 


[Eng. staple) ; 
-er.) 
1, A dealer in staple commodities. 


_“ Staplers and merchaut-adventures, the one re- 
siding constantly in one place, where they kept their 
magazine of wool, the other stirring, and adventuring 
todivers places abroad."— Howell ; Letters, bk. i., let. 3, 

2. One employed in assorting wool accord 

ing to its staple. 


[A.S. sterra; 
cogn. with Dut. ster (in comp. sterre); O. H. 
Ger. sterro; Icel. stjarna; Sw. stjerna; Dan. 
stjarne; Goth. stairno; Ger. stern; Lat. 
stella (for sterula) ; Gr. aarp (astér) ; Corn. & 
Shet. steren; Wel. seren; Sansc. tard (for 
stard), stri. From the same root as strew 
(q.v.)] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“{ He] sow’d with stars the heay’n thick as a field.” 
Mitton: P. L., vii. 358. 

(2) Something resembling a star; specif., 

(a) An ornamental figure, having rays like 
a star, and worn upon the breast to indicite 
rank or honour. (Tennyson; Wellington, 196.) 

(0) The series of radial spokes, forming 
handles, on the roller of a copperplate or 
lithographic printing-press. 

(c) A reference mark (*) used in printing or 
writing as a reference to a note in the margin 
or at the foot, or to fill a blank where words 
or letters are omitted ; an asterisk. 

“ Remarks worthy of riper observation, note with a 

marginal star.”— Watts, 

(d) A radiating crack or flaw, as in ice or 
glass. (Tennyson: Epic, 12.) 

2. Fig.: A person of brilliant or preeminent 
qualities, especially in a public capacity, asa 
distinguished actor or singer. 

II. Technically : 

* 1, Astrol.: A heavenly body supposed to 
have influence over a person’s life; a con- 
figuration of the planets supposed to influence 
fortune. 

§] Hence the expressions, To thank one’s 
stars, To be born under a lucky star, &e. 

2. Astron.: The word star is popularly ap- 
plied to any of the heavenly bodies, with the 
exception of the sun, the moon, and comets. 
Strictly speaking, the name is limited to the 
self-luminous bodies, constituted like the 
sun, and apparently maintaining a fixed posi- 
tion towards each other. [FrxEp-sTars, STAR- 
DRIFT.] Till recently the hypothesis that the 
fixed stars, which are undoubtedly suns, are 
all surrounded by planets, was formed solely 
on the analogy of the solar system; now the 
discovery of an apparent planet revolving 
round Sirius (q.v.) places it on a firmer basis. 
The fixed stars have long been grouped into 
constellations, [CoNSTELLATION.] The appa- 
rent revolution of the celestial vault with all 
the constellations around a fixed point near 
Polaris, or the Pole Star (q.v.), is produced 
by the real rotation of the earth. 

3. Billiards: In the game of pool, an 
additional life bought by a player who has 
already lost his three lives. In a game of 
less than eight players there is only one star. 
So called from the player's colour on the scor- 
ing-board being marked with a small star. 

“The star cannot be taken before the balls have 
done rolling. "—Field, Jan 23, 1886. 

4, Fort.: A small fort, having five or more 
‘glen or salient and re-entering angles 

anking one another. Called also a Star-fort, 

5. Her.: An estoile; a charge frequently 
borne on the shield, differing from the 
mullet in having its rays or points waved 
instead of straight, and in having usually six 
of these points, while the mullet has only 
five. When the number is greater, the points 
are waved and straight alternately. 


; Pot, JOW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
=shan, -tion, ~sion = shiin ; -fion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


' 
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6. Pyrotechny : A small piece of inflammable 
composition, which burns with a coloured 
flame. 

* 41. Order of the Star: An order of knight- 
hood formerly existing in France, founded in 
1350, in imitation of the Order of the Garter 
in England, then recently instituted. 


2. Order of the Star of India: An order of 
knighthood instituted in February, 1861, to 
commemorate the direct assumption of the 
government of India by Queen Victoria, and 
subsequently enlarged in 1866, 1875, and 1876, 
It is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire. 

The collar of gold consists of the lotus of 
India, palm branches tied together, and altern- 
ate red and white roses, the whole enamelled 
in their proper colours. The badge is an oval 
onyx cameo of her Majesty, surrounded by 
the motto and surmounted by a star of 


STAR. 
(Order of the Star of India.) 


diamonds. The star is a five-pointed one 
composed of diamonds, resting upon a light 
blue enamelled cirele bearing the motto, the 
whole surrounded by rays of gold. The 
ribbon is sky-blue, with narrow white stripe 
towards each edge. The motto on the badge 
is ‘‘ Heaven’s Light our Guide.” 

3. Star of Bethlehem: 

Bot. : (1) The genus Ornithogalum (q.v.), and 
spec. O. wmbellatwm ; (2) Hypoxis decumbens ; 
(8) Stellaria Holostea; + (4) Hypericum caly- 
cinum; (5) Applied to some species of 
Allium. Ornithogalum is a genus with 
somewhat numerous species, almost exclusively 
confined to the Eastern Hemisphere, many 
belonging to the Cape of Good Hope, some to 
the south of Europe. O. wmbellatum bears 6 to 
9 large flowers, white and somewhat fragrant. 
It is a native of France, Switzerland, Germany, 
&c., but is naturalized and a common wild 
flower in the United States. 

4, Star of Jerusalem: 

Bot.: Tragopodon porrifolius and T. praten- 
sis. Jerusalem is a corruption of Ital. Gira- 
sole, from its turning to the sun. 

5. Star of night : 

Bot. : Clusea rosea. 

6. Star of the earth : 

Bot. : Plantago Coronopus. Named because 
the leaves spread on the earth in star-fashion. 
(Prior.) 

§] Star is largely used in compounds, the 
meaning being in most cases sufficiently 
obvious, as star-aspiring, star-bespangled, star- 
crownel, star-encircled, star-paved, star-roofed, 
star-sprinkled, &c. 


star-anise, s. : 

Bot.: [llicium anisatwm, a@ small tree of the 
order Magnoliacee, indigenous to China and 
Japan. The seeds resemble anise, whence 
the name. In India they are used medicinally, 
in Europe they are employed chiefly to flavour 
spirits. 

Star-anise oil? 

Chem.: A volatile oil extracted from the 
seeds and seed-capsules of Illiciwm anisatwm, 
It has a pale yellow colour, and resembles 
anise oil in taste, odour, and nearly all of its 
reactions, but is more mobile, and remains 
liquid at + 2°. 

star-apple, s. 

Bot.: The fruit of Chrysophyllum Cainito. 
It is about the size of a large apple, with ten 
cells, and ten seeds disposed round the centre. 
(CHRYSOPHYLLUM. } 


star-bearers, s. pl. [BrTHLEHEMITE, 3.] 


“ star-blasting, s. The supposed per- 
nicious influence of the stars, 
“Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and 
taking.” —Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 4. 


Star Chamber, s. 

Eng. Hist.: A court of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction at Westminster. As originally 
constituted, it consisted of a committee of 
the Privy Council. When remodelled by 
Henry VIII., it consisted of four high officers 
of state, with power to add to their number 
a bishop and temporal lord of the: council, 
and two justices of the courts at West- 
minster. It had jurisdiction in cases of 
forgery, perjury, riots, maintenance, fraud, 
libel, and conspiracy, and generally of every 
misdemeanour, especially those of public im- 
portance. It was exempt from the inter- 
vention of a jury, and had the power of in- 
flicting any punishment short of death. Under 
Charles I. its jurisdiction was extended to 
cases properly belonging to the courts of com- 
mon law, and its process was summary, and 
frequently iniquitous, the punishments in- 
flicted being cruel and arbitrary, and mainly, 
if not solely, for the purpose of levying fines. 
It was abolished by the Statute 10 Charles I. 


“That court of justice, so tremendous in the Tudor 
and part of the Stuart reign, the star-chamber, still 
keeps its name; which was not taken from the stars 
with which its roof is said to have been painted (which 
were obliterated even before the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth), but from the starra (Hebrew shetar) or Jewish 
covenants, which were deposited there by order of 
Richard I. in chests under three locks. No starr was 
allowed to be valid except found in these repositories : 
here they remained till the banishment of the Jews 
by Edward I."—Pennant ; London, p. 122. 

§ Now used derisively in referring to any 
inquiry or investigation (especially of a politi- 
cal character) conducted with entire or partial 
secresy. 

star-cluster, s. 


Astron. : A spot or region of the sky thickly 
studded with stars. (CLUSTER, s., {; NEBULA.] 


* gstar-conner, * star-cooner,s. One 
who cons or studies the stars; a stargazer, 
an astrologer. 


* star-crossed, a. Not favoured by the 
stars ; unfortunate. 


star-diamond, s. 

Min. : A diamond, which, when viewed by 
transmitted light through one of the octahe- 
dral planes, displays a six-rayed star. 


star-drift, s. 
Astron. : (See extract), 


‘Tt may, indeed, sometimes happen, as Mr. Proctor 
has pointed out, that stars in a certain region are 
animated with acommon movement. In this phen- 
omenon, which has beééii called star-drift by its dis- 
coverer, we have traces of a real movement shared in 
by a number of stars in a certain group,”"—Ball.- Story 
of the Heavens, p. 483, 


star-falling, s. [STAR-JELLY.] 


star-finch, s. 
Ornith. : The Redstart (q.v.). 


star-fish, s. 

1. Zool.: A popular name for any individual 
of the family Asteriade or Asteride (q.v.) ; 
applied specifically to the Common Star-fish, 
Asterias (Uraster) rubens, a familiar object on 
the British coasts. The body is more or less 
star-shaped, and consists of a central portion, 
or disc, surrounded ty five or more lobes, or 
arms, radiating from the body and containing 
prolongations of the viscera; but in some 
forms the central dise extends so as to include 
the rays, rendering the animal pentagonal in 
shape. [See illustration under Asterias.] The 
integument is of a leathery texture, and is 
often strengthened by calcareous plates or 
spines. The mouth is situated in the centre 
of the lower surface of the body; and the 
anus is either absent or on the upper surface. 
Locomotion is effected by means of peculiar 
tube-like processes [AMBULACRUM], which are 
protruded from the under-surface of the arnis. 
The nervous system consists of a gangliated 
cord surrounding the mouth, and sending 
filaments to each of the arms. The young 
generally pass through a free larval stage, 
[EcHrINnoPzpiuM], and parthenogenesis seems 
to occur in Asterias. Star-fish are extremely 
voracious, and are very destructive to fisher- 
men by devouring their bait. They possess in 
a high degree the power of reproducing lost 
members, and abound in all seas. [BRiTTLE- 
STAR. ] 


2. Bot. : Stapelia Asterias. 


star-flower, s. 

Bot.: (1) Borrago officinalis; (2) various 
species of Stellaria; (3) Ornithogalum wm- 
bellutum, from the stellate white fHowers ; (4) 
Trientalis americana- 


star-fort, s. 
Fort.: The same as Svar (1), II. 4 


star-fruit, s. 

Bot. : Actinocarpus Damasonium, called also 
Damasonium stellatum, It is named from the 
radiated star-like fruit. [AcTINocARPUS, Dam 
ASONIUM.] 

star-grass, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genus Callitriche, narned from 
the grassy appearance and stellate leaves ; (2) 
Asperula odorata; (3) the genus Hypoxis; 
spec. H. erecta, a small plant, with grassy 
leaves and star-shaped yellow flowers ; (4) the 
genus Aletris. 


'*star-hawk, s. Prob. a mistake for 
Sparhawk = a Sparrow-hawk. 


star-head, s. 

Bot, : The genus Asterocephalus, 

star-hyacinth, s. 

Bot.: (1) Scilla autumnalis; (2) S. bifolia, 
named from the stellate look of the open 
flowers. 


star-jelly, s. 

Bot. : Nostoc commune, a trembling, gelati- 
nous plant which springs up after rain, 
Called also Star-shoot, Star-shot, and Star- 
slough, from the old folk-superstition that it 
was part of the remains of a fallen star. 
(See extract for an obsolete hypothesis as to 
this plant.) 


“The gelatinous substance known by the name of 
star-shot, or star-jelly, owes its origin to this bird, or 
some of the kind; being nuthing but the half-digested 
remains of earthworms, on which these birds feed, 
and often discharge from their stomachs."—Pennant ? 
British Zoology, vol. ii., p. 538, 


star-light, s. &a. [Srar.icHt.] 
star-lizard, s. [STELuion.] 


star-map, s. 

Astron.: A map of the stars or constella- 
tions visible in a portion of the sky. The 
observer is supposed to be looking either due 
north or due south along the meridian of the 
place. 


* star -monger, 3. 
quack. 
“A cobler, star-monger, and quack.” 
Swift: Elegy on Purtridge. 
star-nose, s. 


Zool. : Condylwra cristata, the sole species 
of the genus. It is about five incles long, 
trownish-black in colour, a little paler be- 
neath. At the extremity of the elongated 
nose is a sort of fringe of about twenty long, 
fleshy processes, forming a regular star, with 
the nostrils in the centre. Called also Star- 
nosed Mole. 


star-nosed mole, s. [STar-NoszE.] 

star-reed, s. 

Bot.: Aristolochia fragrantissima. Its roob 
is used in Peru against dysentery, malignant 
inflammatory fever, cold, rheumatism, Wc. 


star-ruby, s. 
Min. : A variety of red corundum (q.v.), ex- 
hibiting a six-rayed star when cut en cabochon. 


star-sapphire, s. 

.Min.: A variety of sapphire (q.v.), which, 
owing to an internal lamellar structure, shows, 
when cut en cabochon, a six-rayed star. 


star-shake, s. A defect in timber, con- 
sisting in clefts radiating from the pith to the 
circumference, 

star-shaped, «a. 

Bot.: Stellate (q.v.). 

star-shoot, star-shot,s. [STaR-JELLY.] 

* star-shooter, s. An old term of con- 
tempt for an astronomer, (From their using 


optical instruments to observe the stars.) 


“ When navigators egan tomake observations with 
instruments on deck, the self-sufficient called them 
stur-shooters, and, when a star's altitude was taken, 
would ask them if they had hit it.’—/rom Matter to 
Spirit, by 0. D., Pref. by A. B. 


star-slough, s. [Srar-JELLY.] 

star-spangled, a. Spangled with stars: 
as, The star-spangled banner is the national 
flag of the United States. 


An astrologer, a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


¢ 
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star-spotted, a. Spotted or studded 
with, or as with stars. 


“* While evening's solemn bird melodious weeps, He 
Heard by star-spotted bays, beneath the steeps. 
Wordsworth. Descriptive Sketches. 


star-stone,s. (STAR-SAPPHIRE.] 


star-tail, s. 

Ornith.: Any individual of the genus 
Ph.cthon (q.v.). 

“On account of its shrill cry, the sailors call it the 
Boatswain-bird. They also call it by the name of star- 
tail, on account of the long projecting tail feathers,"— 
Wood. Illus. Nat. Hist., ii, 756. 

’ star-thistle, s. 

Botany : 

1. Centaurea Calcitrapa, a British biennial 
plant, from one to two feet high, with inter- 
ruptedly pinnatifid leaves, long spines, and 
Tose-purple flowers. It is rare, [JERSEY 
STAR-THISTLE. ] 


2. Centaurea solstitialis. 


star-wheel, s. 

Horol. : A wheel having radial projections, 
which engage with a pin on the hour-whieel, 
employed in repeating-clocks. Also used in 
metres and registers. 


stars and bars, s. A field of three 
bars with a number of stars representing the 
number of States; used as a distinctive flag by 
the Southern Uonfederacy. (U. 8.) 


stars and stripes, s. The flag of 
the United States: a fleld of thirteen stripes, 
representing the thirteen original States, and 
a blue union with as many white stars as there 
were States in the Union on the Fourth of 
July last preceding. (U.8.) 


star (2), shtarr, s. [Mod. Lat. starrwm, from 
Heb. Ww (shetar) =a deed, a contract, wow 
i .. to write.] An ancient name for all 
eeds, leases, or obligations of the Jews, and 
also for a schedule or inventory. 


star, v.t. i. [Srar (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To set or adorn with stars or bright 
radiating bodies ; to bespangle. 
“ Like a sable curtain starr’d with gold.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 563. 
2. To make a radiating crack or flaw in: as, 
To star a mirror. (Collog.) 
B. Intransitive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, To shine as a star; to be brilliant or 
prominent. 
“ Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of starring comets that iook kingdoms dead.” 
Crashaw, 
2. To shine above others, as a theatrical or 
musical performer ; to appear asan actor, Xc., 
in the provinces amongst inferior players. 
(Theat. slang.) 
II. Billiards: To buy an additional life at 
pool. [Srar (1), s., II. 3.] 


star’-blind, a. [A.S. stare-blind; Dut. ster- 
blind ; Dan. starblind ; Ger. staarblind ; Dan. 
ster, Ger. staar=cataract, glaucoma.) Pur- 
blind; seeing obscurely, as from cataract; 
blinking. a 


star-—board, *star-boord, *stere- 
bourde, *stere-burde, s. & a. [A.S. 
steorbord=the steer-bord, from stedr=a 
Tudder, and bord=a board, the steersman 
standing on the right side to steer; Dut. 
stuwrboord, from stuwr=helm, and boord = 
| board, border ; Icel. stjérnbordhi = starboard, 
from stjérn= steerage, and bordh = board, 
side of a ship; Dan. styrbord, from styr= 
steerage, and bord = board ; Sw. styrbord.} 
A. As substantive: 
Naut.: The right-hand side of a vessel, 
looking from aft forward ; in contradistinction 
to port, which was formerly called larboard. 


“The Kapunda heeled over to starboard.”—Echo, 
Feb, 25. 1887, 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to, or on the right- 
hand side of a vessel, looking fromaft forward : 
ro the starboard quarter, the starboard tack, 


star’-board, v.t. & i, [Srarpoarn, s.] 
A, Transitive: 

_ Nauwt.: To turn or put to the right or star- 
board side of a vessel: as, To starboard the 


B. [ntransitive: 
Naut, : To turn or put the helm to the right 
or starboard side ofa vessel. 


“Whether the steamer starboarded.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 6, 1884. 


starch, *starche,s. &a. [A weakened form 
of stark (q.v.), as bench from A.S. bene, arch 
from Fr. arc, &. ; Ger. stdrke = (1) strength, 
(2) starch, from stark = strong.] 

A. As substantive : 

1, Lit. & Technically : 

(1) Chem. : (CygH29019)8. Amylum, Fecula. 
One of the most important and widely dif- 
fused substances in the vegetable kingdom, 
being found, in greater or less quantity, in 
almost every plant. To prepare it, the root 
or seed is tinely ground, so as to break the 
cell-membranes, stirred up with water, and 
the milky liquid, after passing through a fine 
sieve, allowed to stand for some time, when 
the starch settles to the bottom of the vessel. 
It is a glittering white powder, soft to the 
touch, tasteless, and insoluble in cold water. 
Sp. gr. 1:505 at 19°. Under the microscope 
it is found to consist of granules varying in 
size, according to the plant from which it is 
obtained, from ‘002 to ‘185 millimetre in dia- 
meter. The granule consists of a thin envelope 
or series of euvelopes, having the composition 
of cellulose, and enclosing the true starch 
matter or granulose. In water heated to more 
than 40°, the granules swell, burst the integu- 
ment, and the granulose diffusing through 
the liquid makes the mass appear like a solu- 
tion. On cooling, if too much water has not 
been used, it becomes a transparent or semi- 
transparent jelly, and dries to a hard mass. 
Sulphuric acid and diastase change it into 
dextrose, maltose, or dextrine, according to 
the temperature and the agent employed. 
Heated to 160°, starch is converted into dex- 
trin, sometimes called British gum. The most 
characteristic reaction for starch is the deep 
blue colour which it gives with iodine. 

(2) Bot. & Physiol. : Starch is deposited in 
vegetable cells. Starch grains are stored up 
as reserve food material in bulbs, rhizomes, 
tubers, the cellular parts of endogenous stems, 
seeds, &c. It is starch which makes the 
grains of cereals and the seeds of leguminous 
plants so nutritive. 

2. Fig.: A stiff, formal manner; formality, 
starchedness, primness: as, To take all the 
starch out of a person. 

*B. As adj.: Stiff, precise, starched, prim, 
formal. 

“Philips came forth as starch asa Quaker,” 
Buckinghamshire: Election of Laureat, 
starch-corn, s. 
Bot.: Triticum Spelta. 


starch-hyacinth, s. 
Bot. : Muscari racemosum, 
starch-sugar, s. [GLucosE.] 


starch, v.¢. [Srarcu, s.] 
1. To stiffen with starch. 


2. To make stiff and heavy with starch. 


“These Manchester goods... are of fibre heavily 
starched.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


starched, a. [Eng. starch ; -ed.] 
I, Literally: 
*1, Stiffened, stiff, stark. 


“ Wide he star'd and starched hair did stand.” 
P. Fletcher : Purple Island, vil. 


2. Stiffened with starch. 


“Who? This in the starched beard?”—Ben Jonson: 
Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 


II. Fig. : Formal, stiff, precise, starchy. 


“Does the Gospel any where prescribe a starched 
squeezed countenance, a stiff formal gait, or a sin- 
gularity of manners? "—Swift. 


*starch’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. starched ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being starched ; stiff- 
ness in manners ; formality, preciseness, 


“Chancing to smile at the moor’s deportment, as 
not answering to the starchedness of his own nation.” 
—L. Addison; West Barbary, p. 105. 


stareh’-ér, s. [Eng starch; -er.] One who 

starches ; one whose occupation is to starch 
linen, &c, 

“The taylors, starchers, semsters.” 
Marston. Com. of Wiat You Wiil. 

* starch’-ly, adv. [Eng. starch, a.; -ly.] Ina 

starch, stiff, or formal manner ; stiffly, primly, 
precisely. 

“T might, with good patience enough, talk starchly.” 

—Swift: Letter in Sheridan's Life (1704). 
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*starch’-néss, s. ([Hng. starch, a.; -ness.] 
Stitfuess, starchedness, preciseness. 


starch’-wort, s. (Eng. starch, s., and wort.1 
Bot.: Arwm maculatum. Named because 
its tubers yielded the finest starch for the 
ruffs worn in the reign of Elizabeth. [AruM.] 


*starch’-y, a. (Eng. starch, a. ; -y.] 
1. Consisting of starch, resembling starch. 
2. Stiff, precise, formal in manner, prim. 


“Nothing like their starchy doctors for vanity.”— 
G, Eliot : Middlemarch, ch. xxii. 


* starcraft, s. (Eng. star, s., and craft.} 
Astrology. 
“ Under the selfsame aspect of the stars 
(O falsehood of all starcraft /) we were born.” 
Tennyson: The Lover's Tale, i, 
stare (1), s. [A.S. ster, steru, stearu ; cogn. 
with Icel. starri, stari; Dan. ster; Sw. stare; 
Ger. staar; Lat. sturnus.] [STaRLine.] A 
starling. 
“© A popinjay, a pye, ora stare.”—s#lyot: Governour, 
bk. £., ch. xiii. 
stare (2), s. [STaRz, v.] The act of one who 
stares ; a fixed look with eyes wide open. 
“ With a dull and stupid stare.” 
Churchill: The Ghost, iv. 
stare (3), *starr, s. [Ger. starr =rigid.] 
Bot.: Various coarse sea-side grasses and 
sedges ; spec., Psamma arenaria, Carex aren- 
aria, and C, vulgaris. 


stare, *star-yn, v.i. & t. [A.S. starian = 
to stare; cogn. with Icel. stwra, stira; Sw. 
stirra ; Dan. stirre; Ger. stieren.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To look with eyes fixed and wide open; 
to gaze earnestly, as in admiration, wonder, 
surprise, stupidity, horror, fright, impudence, 
or the like; to fix an earnest gaze upon some 
object. 

“* Wild stared the Minstrel's eyes of flame.” 
Scott: Glenjinlas. 

2. To stand out stiffly; to stand on end3 

to be stiff, to bristle. 


“[Thou] makest my hair to stare.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 8. 


II. Art: To stand out with undue promi- 
nence. Used of any feature or bit of colour 
in a picture that claims attention when it 
should subserve the general effect. 

B. Trans. : To look earnestly or fixedly at ; 
to gaze at with a bold or vacant expression ; 
to affect or influence by staring, as to drive 
away or abash. (Followed by out of.) 


“A bear ... as I approached with my present, 
threw his eyes in my way, and stared me out of my 
resolution,”—Addison: Guardiun. 


q For-the difference between to stare and 
to gape, see GAPE. 
¥ To stare in the face: To be evident before 
the eyes ; to be clear and obvious. (Lit. & fig.) 
“ This terrible object stares our speculative inquirer 
in the face.'—Bolingbroke ; The Occasional Writer, 
*gtar-ee’, s. [Eng. star(e); -ee.] A person 
stared at. 
“Tas starer, and she as staree,”"—Miss Edgeworth: 
Belinda, ch. iii. 
star’-ér,s. [Eng. stare, v.; -er.] One who 
stares. 
“A starer is not usually a person to be convinced 
by the reason of the thing.”—Seele- Spectator, No, 20. 
*starfe, pret. of v. (STARVE.] 


* star’-ful, * star’-full, a. (Eng. star; -full.] 
Starry. (Sylvester: Vocation, 889.) 


star’-gaz-ér, starre-gas-er, s. (Eng. star 
(1), s., and gazer.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who gazes at the stars ; 
a contemptuous name for an astrologer, and 
sometimes for an astronomer. 


“Let now the astrologers, the starregasers, and 
prognosticatours stand vp.”—Jsa. xlvii. 13, (1583.) 


( eA rcy & (Pl.): The group Uranoscopina 
q.v). 
star’-gaz-ing, s. &a. (Eng. star (1), s., and 
gazing.) 
A, As subst.: The act or practice of ob- 
serving or studying the stars ; astrology. 
B. As adj.: Looking at, observing, or ad- 
miring the stars. (Swift: Elegy on Partridge.) 


*star-i-er, s.  [Eng. star (1), s., -ier.] An 
astronomer. / 


“Without maner of nicite of starieres imagina- 
clone Chane; Testament of Loue, bk. iii, 


, D6; PSUt, JOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph =f 
Han = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dg. 
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staring—start 


star’-ing, pr. par., a., © adv. [STaRx, v.] 

A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Gazing fixedly and earnestly with widely 
opened eyes. 

2. Standing stiffly up; standing on end; 
bristling. 

3. Very bright, glaring, dazzling: as staring 
colours. 

C. As adv. : Staringly. 

“Stark, staring mad.” Dryden: Persius, sat. v. 


star-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. staring; -ly.] Ina 
staring manner ; with fixed or wild look. 


*gtark, v.t. [Srarx,a.] To stiffen. 
“ Tf horror have not stark'd your limbs.” 
Taylor ; St. Clement's Eve, v. 5. 
stark, *starke, a. & adv. ([A.S. stearc; 
cogn, with Dut. sterk; Icel. sterkr; Dan. 
sterk ; Sw. & Ger. stark.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Stiff, rigid, as in death. 

“Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff.” 
Shakesp. 1 Henry IV., Vv. 8, 
2. Stout, strong, powerful. 
“2 baith wight and stark.” 
Counted was baith wig! Se rage 
*3. Entire, full, perfect, absolute. 
“‘Consider the stark security 
The commonwealth is in now.” Z 
Ben Jonson: Catiline, i, 1. 

4, Mere, gross, downright, pure. 

“He is a starke heretike.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, 
Pp. 381. 

*5. Naked, 

“T stripped and dressed myself, for... there was 
no harm in my being stark.”— Walpole: Letters, iv. 25. 

B. As adv.: Wholly, absolutely, entirely, 
completely, purely. 

“The courtiers who attended him, ten or twelve in 
number, were stark naked,”"—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxiv, 

*stark-en, v.t. (Eng. stark; -en.] To make 
stiff; to stitfen. (Taylor: Edwin the Fair, iv. 4.) 


* starkly, adv. (Eng. stark; -ly.] Stiffly, 
strongly. 
“ When it lies starkly in the traveller's bones.” 
Shakesp. ; Meusure for Measure, iv. 2, 
*stark’-néss, * starke-nesse, s. (Eng. 
stark; -ness.] Stiffness, rigidity. 
“The stiffnesse and starkenesse of the times.”—P. 
Holiand: Plinie, bk. xxxi., ch. x. 


Star’-ky-ites, s. pl. [Named from the Rev. 
Samuel Starky, rector of Charlinch, to whom 
Prince was curate in 1840.) [PRINcEITEs.] 


star’-léss, * ster-lesse, *sterre-les, a. 
(Eng. star (1), s.; -less.] Destitute of stars ; 
having no stars visible ; not starlight. 


“Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night 
Starless expos'd.” Milton: P. L., tii. 425, 


*star’-lét, s. [Eng. star (1), s.; dimin. suff, 
-let.] A little star. 


star’-light (gh silent), * starr-light, s. & a. 
(Eng. star (1), s., and light, s.] 
A, As subst.: The light emitted by, or pro- 
ceeding from, the stars. 


“Dark in comparison, when this was done, 
As moon or starlight to meridian sun.” _ 
Byrom: A Memorial Abstract. 


B. As adj.: Lighted by the stars, or by 
the stars only ; starlit. 

“ Owls, that mark the setting sun, declare 

A starlight evening and a morning fair.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic i. 548, 
star’-like, a. [Eng. star (1), s., and like.] 
* 1, Resembling a star; radiated like a star; 
stellated, : 

“The nightshade tree rises with a wooden stem, 
green-leaved, and has starlike flowers.”—Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

2. Bright, lustrous, illustrious, luminous, 

“ With starlixe virtue in its place may shine; 

Shedding benignant influence.” 
Wordsworth: Recluse, 
star’-ling (1), *ster-lyng, s. [A dimin. from 
stare (1), s. (q.Vv.).] 

Ornith.: A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Sturnus (q.v.), sometimes ex- 
tended to the whole family (Sturnip#], but 
specifically applied to Sturnus vulgaris, the 
Common Starling, abundant in most parts of 
Britain and the continent of Europe, frequently 
visiting northern Africa in its winter migra- 
tions. The male is about eight inches long, 
general colour of the plumage black, glossed. 
with blue and purple, the feathers, except 
those of the head and fore-neck, having a 


triangular white spot on the tip. The female 
is very similar, but has the feathers tipped 
with broader spots, those on the upper parts 
being light brown. The eggs are from four to 
six in number, light blue in colour, and are 
deposited in some hole or crevice on a scanty 
lining. Starlings feed on snails, worms, and 
insects ; they are gregarious, uniting in large 
flocks, and may be readily distinguished from 
all other birds by their whirling method of 
flight. They become exceedingly. familiar in 
confinement, and display great imitative 
powers, learning to whistle tunes and to 
articulate words and phrases with great dis- 
tinctness. 


starling-like birds, s. pl. 
Ornith.: The sub-order Sturniformes (q.v.). 


star’-ling (2), stér’-ling, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Hydr.-eng. ; An enclosure consisting of piles 
driven closely together into the bed of a river, 
and secured by horizontal pieces at the top. 
The space between the rows of piling, being 
filled with gravel or stone, forms an effectual 
protection for the foundation of a pier. 


star’-ling, a. & s. (STeRvtva, a.) 


star’-lit, a. (Eng. star(1),s., and lit.] Lighted 
by the stars ; starlight. 


star’-dst, s. [Polish.] A Polish nobleman 
possessed of a castle or domain called a 
Starosty (q.v.). 


star’-0s-ty, s. [Polish.] A name given in 
Poland to a castle or domain conferred on a 
nobleman for life. 


starred, sterred, a. [Eng. star (1), s.; -ed.] 
1, Studded or decorated with stars; be- 
spangled. 
2. Set in a constellation. 


“ Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended,” 
Milton : Il Penseroso, 19, 


3. Influenced by the stars. (Usually in 
composition, as ill-starred.) 


“ Starred most unluckily.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 8 


4, Having a radiating crack or flaw: as, A 
mirror is starred. 


* star-ri-fy, *star’-ry-fy, v.t. [Eng. star; 
4 connect. ; suff. -fy.] ‘To mark with a star. 
“ His forehead starryfi'd.” 
Sylvester: Handie-Crafts, 413. 
star’-ri-néss, s. [Eng. starry; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being starry. 


star’-ry, *star-rie, a. (Eng. star (1), 8.; -y.] 
1, Abounding with stars; studded or 
adorned with stars. 


“At once the four spread out their starry wings.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 827. 


2. Consisting of or proceeding from stars ; 
stellar, stellary. 
3. Shining like stars; bright, brilliant. 


“The peacock sends his heavenly dyes, 
His rainbows and his starry eyes.” 
Cowper: Mrs. Montague's Feather Hangings, 


*4, Connected with the stars. (Byron.) 
5, Having rays radiating like those of a 
star; shaped like a star; stellate, stelliform. 


starry puff-ball, s. 
Bot.: The genus Geaster or Geastrum (q.v.). 


* star’-shine, s. [Eng. star, s., and shine.] 
The light of the stars. 
“ Neither noontide nor starshine... 
Might pierce the regal tenement.” 
Browning : Paracelsus, iv. 
start, * sterte (pa. t. * stirte, * storte, * sturte, 
started), v.i. & t. [Cf. Dut. storten=to pre- 
cipitate, to plunge, to rush; Dan. styrte= to 
fall, to hurl; Sw. stérta = to cast down, to 
ruin; Ger. sturzen = to hurl, to precipitate, 
to ruin; Low Ger. steerten = to flee.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To make a sudden and spasmodic move- 
ment ; to move suddenly and spasmodically, 
as with a twitch; to make a sudden and in- 
voluntary movement with the body, as in 
tg fear, pain, or other feeling or emo- 

ion. 

“Starting is both an apprehension of the thing 


feared (and, in that kind, it is a motion of shrinking) 3’ 


and likewise an inquisition, in the beginning, wha 

the matter should be (and in that kind it isa motion 

of erection); and therefore, when a man would listen 

suddenly to anything, he starteth ; for the starting is 

Ta tn of the spirits to attend.”"—Bacon: Nat. 
iy § 713. . 


* 2, To shrink, to wince, 


“ With trial fire touch me his finger end ; 
If he be chaste, the flame will back descend, 
And turn him to no pain; but, if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, v. 5. 


3. To move suddenly ; to rise and move 
abruptly ; to make a sudden or unexpected 
change of place; to spring from a place or 
position. 

“From her betumbled couch she starteth.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Luerece, 1,087. 

4. To set out ; to commence a course, as & 
race, a journey, or the like ; to begin or enter 
upon any career, enterprise, or pursuit: as, 
To start in a race, to start in business, &e, 

5. To be moved from a fixed position ; to 
lose hold ; to be dislocated. 


“You must look to see another plank in the State. 
vessel start ere long.”—Southey : Letters, iv. 65. 


6. To change condition at once ; to make a 
sudden or instantaneous change. 

B. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To cause to start; to disturb suddenly ; 
to startle. 


“ Direness familiar to my slaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once sturt me.”  Shakesp,.: Mucbeth, v. 5. 


2. To cause to start or move suddenly from 
concealment ; to cause to rise and flee or fly. 
“The blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 8. 
* 3. To produce to view suddenly ; to raise 
or conjure up. 
“Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cresar,” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, 1, 2. 
4, To move suddenly from its place; to 
cause to lose its hold ; to dislocate. 


“One, by a fall in wrestling, started the end of the 
clavicle from the sternon.”"—Wiseman: Surgery. 


5. To give the signal to for beginning a 
race; to act as a starter to: as, To start com- 
petitors. 

6. To bring forward ; to raise, to allege. 


“What exception can possibly be started against 
this stating fe Hannon sf = 


7. To invent or discover; to originate, 


“The sensual men agree in pursuit of every plea 
sure they can start.”—Temple. 


8. To set in motion ; to set agoing: as, To 
start an engine, 
i 9, To begin, to commence ; to put in opera 
ion. 


“Starting a loan-office, and calling himself Blythe.” 
—Victoria Magazine, Nov., 1886, p. 33. 


II. Naut.: To empty, as liquor from a cask; 
to pour out. 

§] C1) To start after: To set out in pursuit 
of; to follow. 

(2) To start against: To set up as a candi- 
date in opposition to ; to oppose. 

(3) To start an anchor : 

Naut.: To make it lose its hold of the 
ground. 

(4) To start a tack (or a sheet) : 

Naut. To slack it off a little. 

(5) To start for: To set out for; to become 
a candidate or competitor for. 

(6) To start up: To rise suddenly, as from 
a seat or couch; to come suddenly into 
notice or importance, 


start (1), *stert (1), s. 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A sudden, involuntary motion, twitch, 
or spring, caused by surprise, fear, pain, or 
the like. 
“The fright awakened Arcite with a start.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, i. 555. 

2. Asudden voluntary movement, or change 
of place or position. 

3. A quick movement, as the recoil of an 
elastic body ; a shoot or spring. 

“In strings, the more they are wound up and 
strained, and thereby give a more quick start back, 
the more treble is the sound.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 

*4, A bursting forth ; a sally. 

“Several starts of fancy, off-hand, look well enough ; 
but bring them to the test, and there is nothing in 
’em."—L' Estrange ; Fubles. 

5. A sudden fit; a spasmodic effort; a 
sudden action followed by intermission. 
“She did speak in starts distractedly.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, si. 2, 
6, A sudden beginning of action or motion; 
a sudden rousing to action; the setting of 
something agoing. 
“ How much had I to do to calm his rage | 


Now fear I this will give it start again. 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, ty. 7. 


[Srart, v.] 


Sate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. =, eo =é; ey= a; qu= kw. 


7. First motion from a place ; first motion 
in a race or the like; the act of setting out ; 
outset. 


“ The eager dogs upon the start do draw.” 
Soir aston: + Poly-Olbion, 8, 23. 


8. A starting-post. 


“Capital vantage ground for spectators, especially 
if the start and finish and the club rafts be placed at 
the west end.”—Field, Feb, 19, 1887. 


II. Hydraul. : One of the partitions which 
determine the form of the bucket in an over- 
shot wheel. 

{| To get (or have) the start: To be before- 
hand; to gain the advantage in a similar 
undertaking; to get ahead. (Followed by of.) 

“She might have forsaken him if he had not got the 
start of her."—Dryden: Virgil; dineid. (Dedic.) 
start (2), * stert (2), s. [A.S. steort=a tail ; 

Icel. sterti; O. Dut. steert; Dut. stert ; Low 
Ger. steerd ; Ger. sterz; Dan. stiert; Sw. stjert.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, A tail; the tail of an animal. 

2. Something resembling a tail, as the 
handle of a plough. (Prov. 

II. Mining: The lever of a crab or gin, to 
which the horse is attached. 


start’-6r, s. [Eng. start, v.; -er.) 
1, One who sets out or starts on a race, a 
journey, or the like. 


“Tf I had been asked to make out a list of probable 
starters, I should certainly have included all those 
mentioned.”—feferee, April 17, 1887, 


2. One who or that which sets persons or 
things in motion ; specif., a person who gives 
the signal for the beginning of a race; an ap- 
paratus for giving an initial motion to a 
machine, especially such as may be at rest on 
a dead centre. 


“Only a couple of the prem yeone coloured on the 
ard faced the starter.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 


* 3. A dog that rouses game. 


“There were two varieties of this kind, the first 
used in hawking, to spring the game, which are the 
eo our starters.”"—Pennant : British Zoology; 


*4, One who shrinks from his purpose ; 
one who suddenly moves or suggests a ques- 
tion or an objection. 

6. A beginning; a first effort; as, this will 
do for a starter, (Collog.) 


* start’-ful, a. (Eng. start (1), s.; -ful(1).] Apt 
to start; skittish. 
“ Where dost thou delight to dwell? 
With maids of honour, startful virgin?” 
Wolcott: Peter Pindar, p. 174. 
*start-ful-néss, s. (Eng. startful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being startful; skit- 
tishness ; aptness to start. 
start -ing, pr. par. or a. 
starting-bar, s. 
Steam-eng.: A hand-lever for starting the 
valve-gear of a steam engine. 
starting-bolt, s. <A drift-bolt (q.v.). 
*starting-hole, s. A loophole, an 


evasion, a subterfuge. 

“What starting-hole canst thou now find out?”— 

Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., ti. 4. 

starting-place, s. A place at which a 
start or beginning is made; a starting-point. 
(Denham.) 

starting-point, s. The point from 
which anything starts; a point of departure. 

ararting post, s. A post, stake, barrier, 
&c., from which competitors start in a race. 

starting-price, s. 

Racing: The odds on or against a horse at 
the time of starting. 


** A little jade of a mare, whose starting-price had 
16 to 1, took the lead, and held it.”—Saturday 
Review, Nov. 25, 1882, p. 702. 


{| Used also adjectively. 


“ Making stay-at-home starting-price bookmakers 
smart.”—feferee, April 17, 1887. 


starting-valve, s. 


Steam-eng.: A small valve used in starting 
the main yalves of large steam engines when 


(Start, v.] 


setting the engine to work, 
starting-wheel, s. 
Steam-eng.: A wheel operating the valves 
in starting the engine. +“ 
—s- *gtart’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. starting; -ly.] 
By sudden fits : by fits and starts ; spasmodi- 
_ cally, abruptly. 
“ do ” 
P Why do you speak so ; ly ? iit 4 


i, D6}; PSAt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
an, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -oious, -tious, -sious=shils. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 


start—state 


* start-ish, a. (Eng. start, v.; -ish.] Apt to 
start ; skittish, shy. (Said of horses.) 


star-tle, ster-tle, stir-tle, vi. &t [A 

frequent. from start, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 
*1, To move spasmodically or abruptly ; to 
start. 
“The startling horses plunged and flung.” 
Scott ; Lord of the Isles, v. 81. 
2. To run, as cattle stung by the gad-fly. 
“Or by Madrid he takes the rout... 
Or down Italian vista startles.” 
Burns: Two Dogs. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to start; to excite by sudden 
alarm, surprise, or the like; to alarm, to 
shock, to fright. 

“The supposition at least, that angels do sometimes 
assume bodies, needs not startle us.’—Locke ; Human 
Underst., bk. ii., ch. xxiii, 

.* 2. To deter, to move ; to cause to deviate. 


“ His known affections to the king’s service, from 
which it was not possible to remove or startle him,” 
—Clarendon: Civil War. 


*star’-tle,s. [Starriz,v.] A start,a fright; 


a sudden motion or shock caused by an un- 
expected alarm, surprise, or the like. 


start-ling, pr. par. & a. [STaRTLy, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Impressing suddenly with fear 
or surprise ; strongly exciting or surprising. 
“Tt may now pert ape be a startling thought, that 


they are just upon the edge of eternity.”—Gilpin: 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 22. 


start-ling-ly, adv. (Eng. startling; -ly.] 
Ina startling manner ; so as to startle. 


Ef Whirling with startlingly sharp twists down a 
steep zigzag.” —Eng. Illustr. Mag., Aug., 1884, p. 697. 


*start’-lish, a. [Eng. starti(e); -ish.] Apt 
to start ; startish, shy, skittish. 


* start’-up, * stert-up,s. &a. [Eng. start, 
y., and up.) 
A. As substantive: 


1. One who suddenly comes into notice or 
importance ; an upstart. 
“That young startup hath all the glory of my over- 
throw.”—Shakesp. ; Much Ado About Nothing, i. 8, 
2. A kind of rustic shoe with a high top or 
half gaiter. 
“Fie upon 't, whata thread ’s here ! a poor cobler’s wife 
Would make a finer to sew a clown's rent startup.” 
Ford: Picture, v. 1. 
B, As adj.: Suddenly coming into notice 
or importance ; upstart. 


“ Father Falconara’s startup son.”— Walpole: Castle 
of Otranto, ch. iv. 


star-va-tion, s. [Eng. starv(e); -ation.] 
According to Horace Walpole (Letters, ii. 396) 
it was first used by Mr. Dundas, afterwards 
Viscount Melville, in a debate on American 
affairs in 1775, and in consequence he obtained 
the nickname of Starvation Dundas,] The 
state of starving or of being starved; ex- 
treme suffering from cold or the want of food. 


starve, *sterve (pa. t. *starf, starved), v.1. 

& t. [A.8. steorfan (pa. t. stearf, pa. par. 
storfen) = to die; sterfun = to kill ; cogn. with 
Dut. sterven (pa. t. stierf, storf, pa. par. ge- 
storven); Ger. sterben (pa. bt. starb, pa. par. 
gestorben.] , 

A. Intransitive: 

*1, To die, to perish. 

**He that stazf for our redemption.” 
Chaucer. C, T., 4,988. 

2. To perish with, or suffer extremely from 
hunger; to suffer extreme want; to be very 
indigent. 

“But, said the Pharisee, if you tell your poor father 
you intended to dedicate your money to holy uses, 
you pe let him starve.” —Gilpin: Sermons, vol. iii., 
ser. 

3. To perish or die with cold ; to suffer ex- 
treme cold. (Prov.) 


“ Have I seen the naked starve for cold, 
While avarice my charity controlled ?” 
Sandys; Paraphrase. 


*4, To be hard put to it, through want of 
anything. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To kill or distress with hunger; to dis- 
tress or subdue with famine. 
“Tam starved for meat.” 
Shakesp, . Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3% 
2. To kill, afflict, or destroy with cold. 
“The air hath starved the roses in her cheeks.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, iv. 4 


8. To destroy by want or deprivation of 


anything. 
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4. To deprive of force or vigour; to pae 

ralyze. 

“The powers of their minds are starved by disuse, 
and have lost that reach and strength which nature 
fitted them to receive.” —Locke. 

starve-acre, s. 

Bot.: Ranunculus arvensis. So called from 
its impoverishing the soil, or indicating that 
the land is poor. (Britten d& Holland.) 


starved, pa. par. & a. [Srarve, v.] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

Bot.: Less perfectly developed than is 
usual with plants of the same family, as the 
lower scales of a cyperaceous plant, which 
produce no flowers. 


starve’-ling, a. & s. 
suff. -ling.] 
A. As adj.: Hungry, lean; pining with 
want. 


“And starveling famine comes of large expense.” 
Bp. Hatt; Satires, ii. 1. 


B. As subst.: An animal or plant thin, 
lean, and weak through want of nutriment. 

“But there are, apart from this predatory class, 

plenty of deserving starvelings who might honestly be 

relieved.” —Observer, Nov. 15, 1885. 
*star’-ward, a. (Eng. star (1), s.; -ward.] 
Pointing or reaching towards the stars or sky. 
“Tclomb thy starward peak not long ago.” 
Blackie; Lays of Highlands, &c., p. 98%. 


(Eng. star (1), s., and wort.} 


(Eng. starve; dimin. 


star’-wort, s. 
1. Botany: 
(1) Sing. : A popular name for (a) The genus 
Stellaria, (b) Aster Tripolium, (c) Helonias 
dioica. (Britten & Holland.) 
(2) Pl. : The Callitrichaces (q.v.). 
2. Entom.: A British night-moth, Cucullta 
asteris, 


stas'-is, s. [Gr. ordovs (stasis) =a placing, a 
setting, a standing.] (Sraric.] 
Pathol. ; Stagnation of the blood or other 
fluid in a vessel of the body, from the cessa- 
tion or slowness of its movement. 


stass’-furt-ite, s. [After Stassfurt, Prussta, 
where found ; suff, -ite (Min.). | 
Min. : Named in the belief that it was a 
hydrous boracite (q.v.), but since shown tou 
_ contain chloride of magnesia, which is very 
deliquescent. Is a massive boracite. 


*gtat-—al, a. [Eng. stat(e); -al.] Of or re- 
lating to a state, as distinguished from the 
general government, 


stat’-ant, a. [Lat. sto=tostand.] [Poss.] 


*sta-tar-t-an, a. [Lat. statarius = station- 

ary ; sto=to stand.] Steady, well-disciplined. 

“A detachment of your staturian soldiers to escort 

him into the regions of physiology and pathology.”— 
Search: Light of Nature, vol ii., pt. ii., ch. xxiii. 


*sta-tar’-i-an-ly, adv. 
-ly.) Ina statarian manner, 


“Your skirmishing parties ... shall never drive my 
statarianly disciplined battallion from its ground,”— 
Search; Light of Nature, vol. ii, pt. ii., ch. xiii. 


*sta’/-tar-y, a. ([Lat. statarius.] Fixed, 
settled. 


“The set and statary times of paring of nails, and 
cutting of hair, is thought by many a point of con- 
sideration.”—Browne. Vulgar Errours, bk. v.,c 


state, * stat,s.&a. (0. Fr. estat (Fr. état) = 
estate, case, nature, from Lat. statwm, accus. 
of statws = condition, from statum, sup. of 
sto = to stand ; Sp. & Port. estado; Ital. stato. 
State and estate are doublets.] 
A, As substantive: 


1. Condition as determined by circumstances 
of any kind; the condition or circuimstances 
e any being or thing at any given time; posi- 

jon. 
“Tall alone beweep my outcast state.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 29. 
2. Rank, condition, standing, quality. 
“Had he matched according to his state.” 
Shakesp.; 8 Henry VI, ii 2 
*3. A seat or chair of dignity ; a throne. 
“This chair shall be my stute, this dagger my 
sceptre."—Shakesp, : 1 Henry 1V., ii. 4. 
*4, A canopy ; a covering of state. 
“ His high throne, which under state 

Of richest texture spread, at th’ upper end 

Was plac’d in regal lustre.” Milton: P. L., x. 445. 

5. Royal or gorgeous pomp; splendours 
appearance of greatness, y 

“ High on a throne of royal state.” 
Bie Milton; P. L., ii. 1 


{Eng. statarian ; 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
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state—statice 


*6. Dignity of deportment. 
“With what great stute he heard their embassy.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V., ii. 4 
*7, A person of high rank. (Milton: P,L., 
fi. 387.) 
* 8, Estate, possession. 


‘Strong was their plot, 
Their states far off, and they of wary wit.” 
Daniel. (Todd.) 


9. One of the separate commonwealths which 
are combined to form the United States of 
America, each of which stands in certain 
relations of subordination to the central or 
national government, but possesses an inde- 
pendent power as concerns its internal affairs : 
as, the State of Pennsylvania. The original 
thirteen of these were separate colonies, which 
combined in revolt against Great Britain, and 
afterwards associated into a federal republic, to 
which new states have been added till they 
now number 45. New Mexic-and Arizona may 
soon be niade states, leaving only 2 territories. 

10. Any body of men constituting a commu- 
nity of a particular character in virtue of 
certain political privileges, who partake either 
directly or by representation in the govern- 
ment of their country; an estate: as, The 
Lords spiritual and temporal and the Com- 
mons are the states (or estates) of the realm 
in Great Britain. 

11, (Pl.): The legislative body in the island 
of Jersey. It consists of fifty-five persons, 
including the Bailiff of the island, who is ex 
oficio president, 

“The States of Jersey on Monday passed a measure 
to enable landlords to evict refractory tenants.”— 
Reynolds’ Newspaper, Feb, 18, 1887. 

4] States-General: The bodies that consti- 
tute the legislature of a country, in contra- 
distinction to the assemblies of provinces ; 
specifically, the name given to the legislative 
assemblies of France before the revolution 
of 1789, and to those of the Netherlands. 

12. A whole people united into a body 
olitic ; a civil and self-governing community. 
Often with the). 

2 Coe state thinks not so.”—Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, 
iv. 3. 


13. The power wielded by the government 
of a country ; the civil power, often as con- 
trasted with ecclesiastical. 

“The same criminal may be absolved by the church, 
and condemned by the state; absolved or pardoned by 
the state, yet censured by the church,"—Lesley. 

* 14. A republic, as opposed to a monarchy, 

*15 Stationary point or condition ; crisis, 
height; point, as that of maturity between 
growth and decline, or as that of crisis be- 
tween the increase and the abating of a 
disease. 


“Tumours have their several degrees and times: as 
beginning, augment, stute, and declination."—Wise- 
man. Surgery. 


* 16. That which is stated or expressed in 
words or figures ; a statement; a document 
containing a statement. 


“He put on his spectacles andsate down to examine 
Mr. Owen's states.”—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxiv. 


B. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to, or belonging to the com- 
munity or body politic ; public. 

2. Used on, or intended for occasions of 
state or ceremony : as, a state carriage. 

*3, Stately. (Spenser: Shep. Cal. ; Sept.) 

{| For the difference between state and 
situation, see SITUATION. 


state-ball, s. A ball given by a sove- 
reign or viceroy. 

state-barge, s. A royal barge; a barge 
used on occasions of state. 


state-bed, s. An elaborately-carved or 
decorated bed. 


state-carriage, s. The carriage used by 
& sovereign, prince, or any public official on 
occasions of state. 


state-craft, s. The art of conducting 
state affairs; state-management, statesman- 
ship. 

“He had gained two kingdoms by state-craft, and 
a third by conquest.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

state-criminal, s. One who commits 
an offence against the state; a political of- 
fender. 


state-house, s. The building in which 
the legislature of a state holds its sittings ; 
the capitol of a state. 


state-monger, s. 
is versed in state affairs. 


One who dabbles or 


state-paper, s. A paper or document 
relating to the interests or government of a 
state. 


state-prison, s. <A prison or jail in 
which state-criminals are confined. In Amer- 
ica, the name given to a public prison or 
penitentiary. 


state-prisoner, s. 
political offender. 


State Rights, s. Those rights and 
privileges not specially delegated by the Con- 
stitution to the United States Government, nor 
yet prohibited by it to the individual States, 
(U. 8. Constitutional Law.) 


state-room, s. 

1. A magnificent room in a palace or great 
house. 

2. Asmall cabin, usually for two persons, 
and elegantly fitted up, on a steamer. 


“Leading to the ladies’ saloon and state-rooms and 
the state-room of the owner."—Century Magazine, 
Dec., 1878, p. 606, 


3. An apartinent in a railway sleeping-car. 


A state-criminal; a 


State Sovereignty, s. The theory 
upheld by the secessionists, that sovereignty 
ultimately resides, not in the people of the 
United States as a whole, but in the people of 
each separate State. 


state-sword, s. A sword used on state 
occasions, being borne before the sovereign 
by a person of high rank. Called also a Sword 
of State. 


state-trial, s. 
offence, as treason. 


State’s evidence, s. Testimony in- 
troduced by the State prosecutor; also, evidenco 
tendered by an accomplice in a crime. , 


States-General, s. pl. [Srare, s., 10. ].] 


state, v.t. [Srare, s.] 

*1, To set, to settle, to fix, to establish. 
(StatTep.] (Pope: Esswy on Man, iii. 107.) 

2. To express or declare the particulars of ; 
to set down in detail or in gross; to make 
known specifically ; to represent all the cir- 
cumstances of; to declare fully in words ; to 
narrate, to recite. 


“Many other inconveniences there are consequent 
to this stating of this question."—Hammond: Works, 
462, 


A trial for a political 


stat-€d, pa. par. & a. [Srare, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: ° 
1. Settled; regular; occurring at regular 
intervals ; not occasional. 


“Men should assemble at stated intervals for the 
Publis worship of God."—Bp. Horsley: Sermons, vol. 
Ser. 21. 


2. Fixed, established, settled: as, a stated 
salary. 


*stat-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. stated; -ly.] At 
stated or settled times ; at certain intervals ; 
regularly. 


state’-li-néss, * state-li-nesse, * state- 
ly-ness, s. [Eng. stately ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being stately ; loftiness of mien or 
manner; dignity, majestic appearance. 


“In beautie and statelinesse of building ... there 
was not any other in the realme tomparable.”— 
Holinshed : Richard II. (an. 1381). 


state’-ly, a. & adv. 
A, As adjective: 
1. August, grand, noble ; having a noble or 
dignified appearance. 
“ Now is the stately column broke.” 
Scott: Marmion, i. (Introd.) 
2. Hlevated or dignified in sentiment ; ma- 
gisterial. 
“He maintains majesty in the midst of ee 


and is stately without ambition.”"—Dryden. (Todd. 
*B. As adv.: Ina stately manner; statelily, 
loftily. (Milton: P. L., v. 201.) 


state’-mént, s. [Eng. state, v.; -ment.] 

1. The act of stating, declaring, reciting, or 
presenting verbally or on paper. 

2. That which is stated, declared, or re- 
cited ; the embodiment in language of facts 
Ha opinions 3 a narrative, a declaration, a re- 
cital. 


stat-ér (1), s. 
who states, 


(Eng. state ; -ly.] 


[Eng. stat(e), v.; -er.] One 


* sta’-tér (2), s. [Gr.] 
Numis. : The name of certain coins current 
in ancient Greece and Macedonia. The gold 


MACEDONIAN STATER, 


stater of Athens was worth about $4.00; the 
silver stater about 88 cents, and the Macedonian 
gold stater about $5.25. 


states’-man,s. [Eng. states, and man.] 

1. One who is versed in the arts of govern- 
ment; one eminent for political ability; @ 
politician, in the best sense. 

“The word statesmen, is of great latitude, sometimes 
signifying such who are able to manage offices of state, 
though never actually called thereunto."—Fuller: 
Worthies, ch. vi. 

2. One employed in the administration of 
the affairs of government. 


“Jt is a weakness which attends high and low; the 
statesman who holds the helm, as well as the peasant 
who guides the plough.”—South, 


3. A small landholder, as in Cumberland. 
(Prov.) 


states’-man-like, a. [Eng. statesman ; -like.] 
1, Worthy of or becoming a statesman. 
“This great land question should be dealt with ina 
statesmanlike manner.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1885, 
2. Having the manner or experience of a 
statesman. 


states’--man-ly, adv. [Eng. statesman ; -ly.] 
In a statesmanlike manner; in a manner be- 
fitting a statesman ; like a statesman. 


states’-man-ship, s. [Eng. statesman ; -ship.] 
The qualifications or occupation of a states- 
man ; political skill or experience. 
“A perfect connoisseur in statesmanship.” 
Churchill : Candidate, 
*states’-wo-man, s. [Eng. state, and woman.) 
A woman who meddles in public affairs. 


“ [She may] be stateswoman, know all the news.”"—Bes 
Jonson: Silent Woman, ii. 1. 


static, * stat-ick, a. & s. [Gr. cratikds 
(statikos) = at a standstill, from orarés (statos) 
= placed, standing, from ova- (sta-), root of 
tornue (histémi) = to stand.] 
A. As adj.: The same as STATICAL (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : [Sratics]. 


stat'-ic-al, a. [Eng. static ; -al.] 
1. Pertaining to bodies at rest or in equili- 
brium. 
2. Acting by mere weight, without pro- 
ducing motion: as, statical pressure. 


statical-electricity, s. [FRicrionaL- 
ELECTRICITY. ] 


statical-figure, s. 

Physies: The figure which results from the 
equilibrium of forces: as, the statical figure 
of the earth. (Lyell.) 


stat-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. statical; -ly.] In 
a statical manner ; according to statics. 


stat’-i-cé, s. [Lat., from Gr. oraruey (statiké) 
=an astringent herb, probably <Armeria 
‘maritima. ] 

Bot. : Sea-lavender ; the typical genus of 
Statices (q.v.). Perennial herbs, with radical 
leaves, and unilateral spikes on a panicled 
scape ; calyx funnel-shaped, plaited, dry, and 
membranous ; petals united at the base, 
bearing the stamens; styles distinct, glabrous ; 

* stigmas filiform, glandular. Known species 
fifty or sixty, from the sea-shores in Western 
Asia and other parts of the north temperate 
zone. S. caroliniana, the Marsh Rosemary of 
North America, has narrow, obovate leaves on 
long petioles, and bluish-purple flowers. It is 
one of the most powerful astringents derived 
from the vegetable kingdom. It has been given 
with success in Cynanche maligna, aphthe of 
the jaws, &c. Of the other species may be 
named: Statice Limonium, the Creeping Spiked; 
8. auriculefolia, the Upright Spiked Sea Laven- 
der, and S. caspia, the Matted Thrift. The first 
and third have one-ribbed, and the second 
three-nerved leaves. [APHTHA.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


stat-i-ce'-ce, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. static(e); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. : A tribe of Plumbaginacez having the 
styles free. 


stat-ics, s. (Sratic.] 

Physics: That branch of dynamics which 
investigates the relations which exist between 
forces in equilibrium. A body is said to be 
in equilibrium when, if two or more forces 
act upon it at the same time, their united 
effect is such that no motion ensues. The 
science of dynamics is divided into kinetics 
and statics, the former treating of forces 
considered as producing motion, the latter of 
forces considered as producing rest. By 
some authorities statics is used in opposi- 
tion to dynamics, the former being the science 
of equilibrium or rest, the latter of motion, 
and the two together constituting mechanics. 
The two great propositions in statics are that 
- the lever and that of the composition of 
forces. 


“John Wallis placed the whole system of statics 
on anew foundation.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


¥ Social statics : [SocioLogy}. 


{stat'-i_sraph, {stat-i-gram, s. [Eng. 
stati(stics) ; suff. -graph, -gram.] Terms pro- 
Sata to denote representations of statistics 

y means of lines, areas, &c. (Nature, Oct. 22, 
1885, p. 597.) 


sta’-tion, * sta-ci-on, s. [Fr. station, from 
Lat. stationem, accus. of statio=a standing 
still, from status, pa. par. of sto=to stand; 
Sp. estacion ; Ital. stazione.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1, The act or manner of standing; atti- 
tude, posture, pose. 
“In station like the herald Mercury.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 4, 
*2. A state or condition of standing or 
rest ; a standing. 
“ His motion and her station are as one.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 8, 
3. The spot or place where a person or thing 
stands, especially the spot or place where a 
person habitually stands or is posted to re- 
Main for a time ; a post assigned. 
“ Take up some other station.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
*4, Situation, position. 
“ The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In twiddle station, and an even plain?” 
Prior ; Solomon, i. 68, 
5. Condition of life ; social position ; rank, 
state, status. 
“ And yet my love without ambition grew, 
I knew thy state, my station.” 
Byron: Lament of Tasso, Vv. 
6. Employment, occupation, business ; 
sphere or department of duty. 
xs uire new strength and resolution to per- 


We acq 
fcrm God's will in our several stations the week fol- 
lowing.”—Nelson. (Todd.) 


IL. Technically : 

1, Ecclesiology & Church History: 

(1) A name given to the fast on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. In the Roman Church these 
were fasts of devotion, not of precept, and the 
Wednesday fast died out, while that on Friday 
became obligatory, about the end of the ninth 
century. 

(2) A church in which a procession of the 
clergy halts on stated days to say any stated 
prayers. 

(8) A stopping-place in a monastic pro- 
cession. These are usually three: Before, 

a@) the dormitory ; (6) the refectory, and (c) 

e west door of the church. 

@ Any one of the series of stopping-places 

) in the devotion of the Stations of the Cross. 
(5) (In Ireland) : (See extract). 


“A station in this sense differs from a station made 

to any peculiar spot remarkable for local sanctity . . . 

here, it simply means the coming of the parish priest 

his curate to some house in the townland, on & 

day publicly announced from the altar for that pur- 

on the preceding Sabbath. This is done to give 

who live within the district in which the station 

is held an oN) of coming to their duty, as 

ay taal 6 ordinance of confession is emphatically 

called.”"—Carleton: Tales of Irish Peasantry; The 
Station. 

2. Police: A place or building where the 

police force of any district has its head- 


quarters ; 8 district or branch police-office. 
3. Railroad: A building or buildings erected 
_ for the reception and accommodation of pas- 
_ sengers and goods intended to be conveyed 
_ by railway; a place at which railway trains 
_Yegularly stop for the setting down or taking 
__ up of passengers or freight. [Dxpor.] 


staticese—statistical 


4, Shipbwild. : Aroom-and-space staff (q.v.). 


5. Survey.: The position of an instrument 
at the time of an observation. 

6. Zoology & Botany: 

(1) The peculiar nature of the locality where 
any plant grows or any animal lives. In the 
case of plants, it has reference to climate, 
soil, humidity, light, and elevation above the 
sea; in that of animals, it has reference 
chiefly to food, climate, and elevation. Thus 
some animals feed only on certain plants, and 
cannot exist where they are absent. The 
station differs from the habitation or habitat 
of the plant or animal, which simply means 
the country of which it is a native. (Lyell: 
Prine. of Geol., ch. xxxviii., xlii.) 

(2) A building, generally on the sea-coast, 
fitted with all appliances for the examination 
of the animals of the adjacent bay, gulf, &c. : as, 
the Granton station, the Neapolitan station, &c. 


4G Q) Military station : A place where troops 
are regularly kept in garrison. 

(2) Naval station: A safe and commodious 
shelter or harbour for the navy or mercantile 
marine of a nation, provided with a dock and 
all other requisites for the repair of ships. 

(8) Stations of the Cross: 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : A popular devotion 
in the Roman Church, consisting of visits, 
either alone or in procession, to a series of 
pictures or images, each corresponding to 
some particular stage in the Passion of Christ, 
and meditating devoutly thereon. The stations 
are to be found in nearly every church, and on 
the continent of Europe they are frequently 
erected in the open air. The devotion began 
in the Franciscan order, the official guardians 
of the Holy Places of the Latins in Jerusalem, 
and is intended to be a pilgrimage in spirit to 
the scene of the Saviour’s sufferings and death. 
Many indulgences are annexed to the Stations 
of the Cross. When the stations are made in 
procession, a verse of the Stabat Mater (q.v.) 
is sung as the people pass from one station to 
another. Called also Way of the Cross. There 
are fourteen stations : 


1. Christ condemned LM Pilate; 2 Obrist receives 
his cross; 8. His first fall; 4. His meeting with his 
mother; 5. The bearing of the cross by Simon of 
Cyrene; 6. Veronica wipes the face of Jesus with a 
handkerchief; 7, His second fall; 8. His words to the 
women of Jerusalein;: ‘' Weep not for me,” &c. ; 9. His 
third fall; 10. He is stripped of his garments: 11, The 
crucifixion; 12. The death of Jesus; 13, The taking- 
down from the cross; 14. The burial., 


station-bill, s. 

Naut. : A list containing the appointed posts 
of the ship’s company when navigating the 
ship. 

station-calendar, s. 

1. A dial-board at a railway-station, to in- 
dicate the hours of starting of trains for 
given destinations, or the time of starting of 
the next train for a given place. 

2. A contrivance by which the name of the 
station they are approaching is exposed to the 
ts bc the passengers in @ railway car, 

U.S. 


station-clerk, s. A clerk employed at 
a railway-station, 


station-house, s. A police-station. 


station-master, s. The official in charge 
of a station : specif., the official in charge of 
a railway-station. 


station-pointer, s. A circular plotting 
instrument, having a standard radius and two 
movable ones. By laying off two observed 
angles right and left from a central object, 
and laying it over the objects on a chart, the 
position of the observer is indicated. 


station-staff, s. 
Survey. ; An instrument for taking angles. 


| sta/-tion, v.t. [Srarion, s.] To place, set, or 


post in or at a certain station; to assign a. 
station, post, or position to; to appoint to 
the occupation of a post, place, or office. 


“This youth had station’d many a warlike band 
Of horse and foot.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, xxiii. 


* sta’-tion-al, a. [Eng. station, s.; -al.] Of 


or pertaining to a station. 


* sta’-tion-ar-i-_néss, s. [Eng. stationary ; 


-ness.] The quality or state of being station- 
ary ; fixity. 

“The stationariness of Eastern thought may be 
poe ONS appreciated."—G. H. tocar: Hist, 
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sta'-tion-ar-y, a. & s. [Fr. stationnaire, 
from Lat. stativnarius, from statio=a station 
(q.v.); Sp. estacionario ; Ital. stazionario.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Remaining or continuing in the same 
station or place ; not moving, or not appear- 
ing to move; fixed, stable. 

“No stationary steeds 
Cough their own knell.” Cowper : Task, iv. 147. 

2. Remaining in the same condition or state ; 
neither progressing nor receding ; neither im- 
proving nor getting worse ; stauding still. 

“Though the wealth of a country shonld be very 
great, yet if it has been long stationury, we must not 
expect to find the wages of labour very high in it'"— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. viii. 

II. Astron. (Of a planet): Not changing its 
relative place in the heavens for some days. 
This stage occurs at the beginning and end- 
ing of the planet’s retrogradation. 

* B. As subst.: A person or thing which 
remains or continues in the same place. 

“Then they are stationaries in their houses, which 
be in the middle points of the latitudes, which they 
call eclipticks.”"—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. li., ch. xvi. 

stationary-diseases, s. pl. 

Pathol. ; Certain diseases which depend upon 

a particular state of the atmosphere, and 
which, after prevailing for a certain number 
of years, give way to others. (Dunglison.) 


stationary-engine, s. An engine per- 
manently fixed, as distinguished from a loco- 
motive or portable engine ; a fixed engine for 
drawing carriages on a railway or tramway, 
by means of a rope extending from the station 
of the engine along the line. 


sta’/-tion-ér, s. (Eng. station ; -er.] 
1. One who took his station to sell an article. 
If applied, as it generally was, to those con- 
nected with book-selling, it included the pub- 
lisher as well as the bookseller. 


“The right of the printed copies (which the stationer 
es as his own freehold), was dispersed in five or six 
several hands "—Oley : Pref. to Dr. Jackson's Works. 


2. One who sells paper, pens, pencil, ink, 
and other articles connected with writing. 

{| The Stationers, or Text Writers, consti- 
tute one of the London companies. They 
were formed into a guild in 1403, and received 
their first charter in 1557. 


Stationers’ Hall, s. The hall of the 
Stationers’ Company in Ave Maria Lane, 
London. [SrarioNER.] 

J To enter at Stationers’ Hall: To register 
(a published work) in the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. This formality is neces- 
sary before commencing proceedings for in- 
fringement of copyright. 


sta’-tion-er-y, s. &a. [Eng. stationer ; -y.] 
A, As subst.: The articles retailed by sta- 
tioners, such as paper, pens, pencils, ink, ac- 
count-books, writing-cases, portfolios, &¢. 
B. As adj.: Belonging to or sold by a sta- 
tioner : as, stationery goods. 


stationery-office, s. A government 
office in London through the medium of which 
stationery is supplied to all other government 
offices at home and abroad, It also contracts 
for the printing of reports, &c. 


* statism, s. [Eng. stat(e); -ism.] The art 
of government; policy. 

“Hence it is that the enemies of God take occasiop 
to blaspheme, and call our religion statism.’—Smith : 
Sermons, vol, i., ser. 4. 

*gtat-ist (1), s. (Eng. stat(istics); -ist.] A 
statistician. 


* statist (2), s. [Eng. stat(e); -ist.] Astates- 
man, a politician; one skilled in government. 
“ Adorned with that even mixture of fluency and 
grace as are requested both in a statist and a courtier.” 
—Marmion 2 Antiquary, i.L 
sta-tis’-tic, a. &s. [Eng. stat(e): -istic.] 
A. As adj.: The same as STATISTICAL (q.V.). 
B. As substantive: 
1. [Statistics]. 
* 2. A statistician. 
“You were the best statistic in Europe.”—Southey, 
in Memoirs of Taylor of Norwich, i. 508. 
sta-tis’tic-al, a. [Eng. statistic; -al.] Of, 
relating to, or treating of statistics. 


“The narrow views of cold-hearted statisticat 
writers."”—Anoxz : Sermon 28. / 


Statistical Society, s. [Sratistics, J.} 
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statistically—statute 


LO 


ata-tis’-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. statistical ; 
-ly.) In a statistical manner; by means of 
statistics, 


stat-is-tic’-ian (c as sh), s. ([Eng. statis- 
tic; -ian.] One who is versed in statistics ; 
one who collects, classifies, and arranges facts, 
especially numerical facts, relating to the 
condition of a country, state, or community, 
with respect to extent of population, wealth, 
social condition, &e. 


sta-tis’-tics, s. (Fr. statistique.) 

1. A collection of facts, arranged and elassi- 
fied, respecting the condition of a people in a 
state or community, or of a class of people, 
their health, longevity, domestic economy, 
their social, moral, intellectual, physical, and 
economical eondition, resources, d&c,, espe- 
cially those facts which can be stated in 
numbers, or tables of numbers, or in any 
tabular and classified arrangment. 

2. That department of political science 
which classifies, arranges, and discusses sta- 
tistical facts. 

{| The Italians were the first to recognize 
the importance of statistics. The earliest 
English work on the subject was Graunt’s 
Observations on the Bills of Mortality, published 
in 1661. The Statistical Account of Scotland, 
edited by Sir John Sinclair, which appeared 
in 1791, was the first complete work on the 
subject. Tho perfecting of statistical methods 
is largely due to Quetelet, the great Belgian 
statistician, who founded the Belgian statistical 
bureau in 1831. The first International Statis- 
tical Congress, held at Brussels in 1853, was due 
to his exertions. Similar congresses have been 
held since, and in every civilized country since 
then much time and pains have been given to 
the collection and tabulation of statistics. This 
has been particularly the case in the United 
States, France, Italy, and Germany. 


stat-is-tol’-0-sy, s. (Eng. statist(ics) ; -ology.] 
A discourse or treatise on statistics. 


*gtat’-ive, a. (Lat. stativus = stationary ; 
stativa (castra) =a stationary (camp), from 
status, pa. par. of sto = to stand.) Pertaining 
to a fixed camp or military posts or quarters. 


* gtat’-ize, v.i. [Eng, state; -ize.] To meddle 
in state aflairs. (Adams: Works, ii. 168.) 


etat'-d-blast, s. [Gr. orarés (statos) = stand- 
ing, and BAaords (blastos) = a sprout, a shoot. ] 
[Srarro.] 

Biol. : One of a number of peculiar internal 
buds developed in some of the Polyzoa, and 
liberated after the death of the parent or- 
ganism. After a time, the statoblast is 
ruptured and there emerges a young Polyzoon, 
with essentially the same structure as the 
adult, It is, however, simple, and has to 
undergo a process of continuous gémmation 
before assuming the compound form, 


*stat’-u-a, s. [Lat.] A statue (q.v.). 
“Some faire worke of statuas in the middest of 
this court."—Bacon; Hssays ; On Building. 
etat’-u-ar-y, s. &a. [Fr. statuaire =a statu- 
ary, a stone-cutter, from Lat. statuarius, 
from statua =a statue (q.v.); Ital. statwaria.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. The art of carving or sculpturing statues ; 
the art of modelling or carving figures repre- 
senting persons, animals, &c. 


“No science or art offers its instruction and amuse- 
ment in so obvious a manner as statuary and paint- 
ing,"—Goldsmith: The Bee, No. b. 


2. Statues collectively. 
3. One who practises or professes the art of 
carving or making statues, 


“There was not a single English painter or statuary 
whose name is now remembered.”—Macawlay + Hist. 


Eng, ch, iit. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining or felating to 
statuary. 
“* Moses [banished] both painti d the st 
Sct amines ap ee eee ory 
statuary-bronze, s. 


Metall. : An alloy of copper, tin, zinc, and 
lead. 


statuary-marble, s. 


Min.: A fine-crystalline white limestone 
suitable for statuary, 


statue, s. [0. Fr. statwé (Fr. statue), from 
Lat. statua=a standing image, from statwm, 
sup. of sto=to stand; Sp. & Port. estatua ; 
tal, statua.} 


1. A lifelike representation of a living being, 
carved or modelled in some solid substance, 
as marble, bronze, iron, clay, or in some ap- 
parently solid substance ; a sculptured cast or 
moulded figure, of some size, anc in the round. 


“ A stupid moment motionless she stood : 
So stands the statue that enchants the world,” 
Thomson: Swmmer, 1,347. 


*2. A picture. (Massinger.) 
J Equestrian statue; A statue in which the 
figure is represented as mounted on a horse. 


statue-like, a. Like a statue; still, 
motionless. 
“ Silent and statve-like stood Priscilla.” 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, viil. 
* stat/-ue, v.f. [Sraruz, s.] To forma statue 
of; to place as a statue, 


“The whole man becomes as if statwed into stone 
and earth.”"—/eltham: Resolves, pt. i., res, 36. 


*stat’-ued, a. ([Eng. statu(e); -ed.] 
nished or ornamented with statues. 


* stat/-ue-léss, a. [Eng. statue; -less.) De- 
stitute of a statue or statues. 
“The statueless colunn.”—Thackeray : Roundabout 
Papers, xix. 
stat-u-ésque’ (que as k), a. [Eng. statu(e); 
-esque.] Having or partaking of the character- 
istics of a statue; calm, immobile. 


* stat-u-ésque’-ly (que as Ik), adv. (Eng. 
statuesque; -ly.] In a statuesque manner ; like 
a statue, 


* stat-u-étte’, s. [Fr., from Ital. statuetta.] 
A little statue ; a statue smaller than nature, 


* stat’-u-ize, v.t. (Eng. statu(e); -iee.] To 
commemorate by or in a statue. 


“James II, did also statuize himself in copper.”— 
Misson: Travels in England, p. 809. 


* sta -til—-mi-na’-ta, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of 
Lat. statwminatus.| [STATUMINATE.] 
Bot.: The sixty-first order in the Natural 
System of Linneus, Genera, Ulmus, Celtis, 
Bosea. 


Fur- 


* sta-tu’/-mi-nate, v.t. [Lat. statwminatus, 
pa. par. of statwmino, from statwmen, genit. 
statuminis =a prop, a support.) To prop up; 
to support. (Ben Jonson: New Inn, li. 2.) 


stature, s. [Fr., from Lat. statwra = an up- 
right’ posture, stature, from statwm, sup. of 
sto=to stand; Sp. & Port. estatwra; Ital. 
statura,) 


1. The natural height of an animal; bodily 
height or tallness. (Generally used of human 
bodies.) 

“Aman in statwre, still a boy in heart.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xviii, 258, 
*2, A statue. 


“ And then before her 


jiana’s] stature strait he told, 
Devoutly all his whole ee 


petition there, 
Mirrour for Magistrates. 


4 In comparative stature various Polynesian 
tribes stand first, being 69°33 inches; the 
Patagonians, whose stature has been much 
exaggerated, 69 inches; the American whites 
in the United States, 67°67; the Zulus, 67°19; 
the American negroes, 66°62; the English 
Jews, 66°57; the French upper classes, 66°14; 
the Germans, 66°10; the Arabs, 66°08; the 
Russians, 66°04; the French working classes, 
65°24; the Hindoos, 64°76; the Chinese, 64°17 ; 
the Bushmen of South Africa, the lowest in 
stature of any known people, 52°78 inches, 
The people of the United States differ widely in 
stature in different sections of the country, those 
of the State of Maine, according to army meas- 
urements, being the greatest in average height, 
The average height of the natives of the British 
Isles nearly equals that of those of the United 
States, the latter being 67°67, the former 67°66. 


* stat’-ured, a. [Eng. statur(e); -ed.] 
1, Arrived at full stature. 


“ How doth the gat honour seeme 
Well statwred in my fond eateeme!” 
J. Hall; Poems, p. 98. 
2. Conditioned, circumstanced. 


“Being mark'd alike in their poeticall parts, living 
in the same time, and statur'd alike in their estates, 
—Fuller : Worthies 3 Hesex. 

sta/-tiis, s. [Lat.] 

1. Standing or position in society, or as re- 
gards rank or condition. 

2. Position of affairs. 

4 Status quo: The condition in which a 
thing or things were at first: as, a treaty be- 


\ 


tween two States, which leaves each in statu 


stat’-ut-a-ble, a. 


quo antea, t.e.,in the same position as they 
were, before the war began. 


(Eng. statut(e); -able.] 
1, Made or introduced by statute ; proceed- 
ing from an act of the legislature. 


“They spend no more time in the university than 
is necessary to give them a statutable claim to graduae 
tion,”—Knoz ; Liberal Education. 

2. Made or being in conformity with statutes 
standard, 


stat’-ut-a-bly, adv. [Eng. statutab(le); -ly.) 


In a manner agreeable to statute ; in accorde 
ance or conformity with statute. 


“The servant whom he originally statutably em- 
powered to convey him and his.”—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


statute, a. & s. [Lat. statutus, pa. par. of 


statuo = to set, to establish; statutwm =a 
statute ; Fr. statut ; Sp. estatuto ; Ital. statwto.] 


*A, Asadj.: Determined, decreed, ordained, 

settled. 
“Tt is statute and ordaint, that gif ony ship, gal- 
awis 


zeoun, or other vessel, happo' brek,”—Sea L 
in Balfour's Practicks, p. 623, 


B. As substantive : 


1. A law proceeding from the government 
of a state ; an enactment of the legislature of 
a state; a written law: specif., in the United 
States an Act of Congress or state legislature, 
made by the two Houses and the President or Gov- 
ernor. In Britain a similar Act of Parliament. 
“The written laws of the kingdom are statutes, 
acts, or edicts, made by the sovereign, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, in nen Seu assembled. The 
oldest of these now extan , and printed in our statute 
books, is the famous Magna Charta, as confirmed in 
parliament 9 Henry III... . And these statutes are 
either penerat or special, public or private. A general 
or public act is a universal rule, that regards the whole 
community: and of this the courts of law are bound 
to take notice judicially and ex officio. Special or 
aes acts are rather exceptions than rules, bein; 
hose which only operate wpon particular persons, ani 

rivate concerns: and of these the judyes are not 

ound to take notice, unless they be formally shown 
and pleaded. Statutes also are said to be either de- 
claratory or remedial, Declaratory, where the old 
custom of the kingdom is fallen into disuse, or become 
disputable ; in which case parliament has sometimes 
thought proper to declare what the common law is 
and ever has been . . . Remedial statutes are those 
which are made to supply defects in the common law 
itself, either by enlarging the law where it was narrow, 
or by restraining it where it was too lax.”—Bluckstone 
Oomment., § 2. (Introd.) 

2. The act of a corporation, or of its 
founder, intended as a permanent rule or law: 
as, the statute of a university. 


3. (Un foreign & civil law): Any particular 
municipal law or usage, though not resting 
for its authority on judicial decisions or the 
practice of nations. (Burrill.) 


4, A statute fair (q.v.). (Prov.) 
J (1) Statute of Frauds: [Fraup, J (3)]. 
(2) Statutes of Limitation: [Limrrarion, IT.), 


statute-book, s. A register of the 
statutes, laws, or legislative acts of a state. 


*statute-cap, s. A woollen cap, en- 
joined to be worn on holidays by a statute 
passed in 1571. 

“ Better wits have worn plain statute-caps.” 
Shakesp, ¢ tones Labowr'’s Lost, v2 
statute-fair, s. A fair held by regular 
legal appointment, as distinguished from one 
authorized only by use and custom, 


statute-labor, s. The amount of work 
appointed by law to be furnished annually 
for the repairs of highways not turnpike, 
(Scotch.) 


statute-law, s. A law or rule of action 
prescribed or enacted by the legislative autho- 
rity, and promulgated and recorded in writing 3 
also, collectively, the enactments of a legisla- 
tive assembly, in contradistinction to come 
mon-law. 


*gtatute-merchant, s. 


Eng.: A bond of record, acknowledged before 
the chief magistrate of some trading town, 
pursuant to statute 18 Edward I., on which if 
not paid at the day, an execution might be 
awarded against the body, lands, and goods of 
the obligor. 

“ Statute-merchant [is] a bond acknowledged before 
one of the clerks of the statutes-merchant, and mayor 
of the staple, a chief warden of the citie of London, or 
two merchunts of the said city, for that purpose as- 
signed ; or before the mayor, chief warden, or inaster, 
of other cities or good towns, or other sufficient men 
for that purpose paysite’ : sealed with the seal of 
the debtor and the ing, which is of two pieces; the 

reater is kept by the said merchant, &c., and the less 

y the said clerk."—Blownt, 


* statute-roll, s. A statute, from its bee 
ing at first in the form ofa roll. (Hallam.) - 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », @=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


a. Pe 


irs 1 


statutory—stay 
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*statute-staple, s. 

Png.: A bond of record acknowledged, pur- 
suant to statute 27 Edward III., e. 9, before 
the r of the staple, by virtue of which 
the erator might forthwith have execution 
against the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor on non-payment. 


*“‘How much money had proprietors borrowed on 
ears on statute merchant, on statute staple /”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


stat-u-tor-y, «. (Eng. statut(e); -ory.] 
Enacted by statute; deriving its authority 
from statute. 

“All these different statut regulations seem to 
have been made with great propriety.”—Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. ix. 

statutory-exposition, s. 

Law; An exposition, direct or indirect, of 

an ambiguous statute by one subsequently 


statutory-law, s. The same as StaTuTsE- 
LAW. B 

statutory-release, s. 

Law: A conveyance established by 4 & 5 
Vict., c. 21, which superseded the old com- 
pound assurance by lease and release, 


staum-rel, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Stupid. 


“ The staumrel corky-headed graceless gentry, 
The herryment aud ruin of the country.” 
Burns: Brigs of Ayr. 


staunch (u silent), a. &v. [Sranou, a. & v.] 


*staunch (wu silent), s. [Srancu, v.] 
Bot. : Anthyllis Vulneraria. (Pratt.) 


staun-to’-ni-a, s. (Named after Sir George 
Staunton, Bart. (1737-1801), who introduced 
many plants into Britain from China. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Lardizabalaceze. Flowers 
monecious ; males with six sepals, petals six 
or wanting, the stamens six, opposite the 
petals; females with no petals, six sterile 
stamens and three distinct ovaries. The fruits 
of Stauntonia hexwphylla have a sweetish, 
watery taste, and are eaten by the country 
people of Japan; the juice also is a remedy 
for ophthalmia. 


stau’-ri-a, s. (Gr. cravpés (stawros) =a cross; 
so named because four of the principal septa 
form a cross in the calice.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Stauride. 
The lamelle or septa in each cup are divided 


by four prominent ridges into four groups. 


Froin the Silurian, 


stau’-ri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stawr(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Paleont.: A family of Rugosa. Septa well 
developed, extending from the bottom to the 
top of the visceral chamber, and showing a 
conspicuous quaternary arrangement. Dis- 
sepiments are present, and there is a central 
tabulate area. From the Silurian to the 
Tertiary. 


stAu-ro-, pref. [Gr. oravpdss (stawros) =a 
eross.] Pertaining to or resembling a cross ; 
having processes in the form of a cross. 


stau-ro-céph’-a-lis, s. [Pref. stawro-, and 
Gr. xepady (kephalz) = the head.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Cheiruride (q.v.), 
from the Upper and Lower Silurian, with 
the general characters of the type-genus, but 
having the frontal portion of the glabella 
enormously swollen. 


stau-r6-dér’-ma, s. (Pref. stawro-, and Gr. 
Sépua (derma) = the skin.) 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Stauroder- 
mide (q.v.). From the Upper Jurassic, 


stau-ro-dér’-mi-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
stawroderm(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.} 
Palewont. ; A family of Hexactinellid Sponges. 


stau’-ro-lite, s. [Pref. stawro-, and Gr. Al@os 
(lithos) =a stone; Ger. staurolith.] 
Mineralogy: f 
1. An orthorhombic mineral occurring only 
in crystals, mostly in cruciform twins of two 
kinds, one in which the crystals form ap- 
ey. right angles with each other, and 
e other in which they are inclined at an 
angle of about 60°. Hardness, 7 to 7°5 ; sp. gr. 
8-4 to 3°8, after purifying, 3°70 to 3°76; lustre, 
sub-vitreous ; colour, dark brown to black, 
sometimes grayish; translucent to opaque ; 
fracture, conchoidal. Compos,: silica, 28°3; 


alumina, 51°7; protoxide of iron, 15°8 ; mag- 
nesia, 2°5 ; water,1°7 = 100, the discrepancies 
in the analyses being due to impurities. The 
varieties are: (1) Ordinary; (2) Zinc-stauro- 
lite ; (8) Manganese-staurolite = Nordmarkite. 
Occurs in schists and gneiss, occasionally in 
crystals of a tesselated structure, when seen 
in transverse section, resembling chiastolite. 

2. The same as HARMOTOME (q.v.). Named 
by Kirwan because of its cruciform twins. 


staurolite-schist, s. 

Petrol. ; A fine micaceous schist containing 
crystals of staurolite in various stages of de- 
velopment, 


stau’-rd-piis, s. (Pref. stawro-, and Gr. rovs 
(pous) = a foot.] 
Entom.: A genus of Notodontide. [LopsTrR- 
MOTH. ] 


stau’-rd-scope, s. [Pref. stawro-, and Gr. 
oKoréw (skoped) = to see.]} 

Optics: A kind of polariscope invented by 
Von Kobell, of Bavaria, about 1855, and par- 
ticularly designed for investigating the effects 
of polarized light upon crystals. 


stau-ro-scop’-ic, stau-rd-scop’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. stawroscop(e) ; -ic, -ical.] Of, pertaining 
to, or determined by means of the stauroscope. 


“A complete stauroscopic examination.”—Rutley: 
Study of Rocks (ed. 2nd), p. 85, 


stau-r6o-scop’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. stauro- 
scopical ; -ly.) By means of the stauroscope. 


“The different crystallographic systems may be de- 
termined stawroscopically.”—Rutley: Study of Rocks 
(ed. 2nd), p. 84. 


stau’-r6-tide, s. 
stau-rot’-y-pois, a. 
tUros (tupos) =a type.] 
Min. : Having the marks or spots in the 
form of a cross. 


[STAUROLITE.] 
(Pref. stawro-, and Gr. 


stave, s. [From stave, dat., and staves, pl. of 
staf (q.v.); ef. Icel. stafr=a staff, a stave; 
Dan. stav=a staff; stave =a stave ; Icel. stef 
a stave in a song.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1, A pole or piece of wood of some length; 


a staff. : 
“ But I must hasten downward, 
All with my pilgrim stave,” 
Longfellow; Whither 3 


2. Specif., one of the strips (dressed or un- 
dressed) which compose the sides of a cask, 
tub, or bucket. 

8. One of the boards joined laterally to form 
a hollow cylinder, curb for a well or shaft, 
the curved bed for the intrados of anarch, &c, 

4, One of the spars or rounds of a rack to 
contain hay in stables for feeding horses; of 
a ladder, of a lantern-wheel, &c. 

5, A stanza, a verse, a metrical portion. 


“ And let us chant a passing stave 
In honour of that hero brave !” 
Wordsworth ; Rob Roy's Grave, 


II, Music: A term applied to the five hori- 
zontal and parallel lines in music, upon which 
the notes or rests are written ; a staff. 

GF Great Stave: 

Music: A stave consisting of eleven lines, 


formed by the ordinary treble and bass staves 
connected by a dotted line, on which Middle 


Treble, 


Soprano, 
2 


Baritone. 


Bass. Alto. 


© is written. On the great stave the clefs 
never change their places; but any consecu- 
tive set of tive lines can be selected from it, 
the clef really retaining, though apparently 
changing, its place. 
stave, v.t. & i, [Srave, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To break in a stave or staves of; to 


break a hole in; to burst. (Often with in.) 


“The risk of having our boats filled with water, or 
— staved to pieces.”—Oook; Second Voyage, bk. ii., 


2. To push, as with a staff; hence, to put 
off, to delay, to postpone, (With off.) 


“ Pitman did his utmost to stave of what looked 
like impending defeat.”— Field, April 4, 1885. 


3. To furnish with staves or rundles. 


“Climbing too fast up the evil staved ladder of 
ambition.”—Anolles ; Hist. Turkes, 


*4, To suffer to be lost or poured out by 
staving a cask, 


“The feared disorders that might ensue thereof 
have been an occasion that divers times all the wine 
in the city hath been staved.”—Sandys: Travels. 


5. To make firm by compression ; to shorten 
or compact, as a heated rod or bar by end- 
wise blows, or as lead in the socket-joints of 
pipes. 

* B. Intrans.: To fight with staves. 

* {To stave and tail: A phrase taken from 
bear-baiting ; to stave was to check the bear 
with a staff, and to tail was to hold back, the. 
dog by the tail ; hence, to cause a cessation or 
stoppage. 

“ First Trulla staved, and Cerdon tail d, 
Until their mastiffs loosed their hold.” 
Butler: Hudibras, I. iii. 188. 
* staved, a. [Perhaps a misprint for slaved or 
staled.] Accustomed, used. 


““My touch knew how to pextomn her office, but by 
touching unclean things, or by using clean things un- 
cleanly, that sense became staved to all sensuality.”— 
&. Braithwaite: The Penitent Pilgrim, p. 169. 


stav-er-wort, s. [Mid. Eng. staver = stagger, 
and Eng. wort ; from its being supposed to 
cure the staggers in horses. (Prior.) 
Bot. : Senecio Jacobeea. 


staves, s. pl. [STAFr.] 


+ staves’-a-cre (cre as kér), *staveg- 
a-ker, s. [Corrupted from Lat. staphisagria 
(q.v.). J 

1. Bot. : Delphiniwm Staphisagria. 

2. Pharm.: The seeds of Delphinium Sta- 
phisagria. Formerly used as a purgative for 
dogs, and to destroy vermin in the head. 
Now sold as a medicine to kill vermin in 
cattle. 

“* Stavesaker! that's good to kill vermin.”"—Mar 
lowe: Dr, Faustus. 

stave’-wood, s. [Eng. stave, s., and wood.] 

Bot. : Simaruba amara. 


stav-ing, s. [Eng. stav(e); -ing.] 
1. A casing of staves or planks which forms 
a curb around a turbine or similar water-wheel. 
2. Forging: Shortening or compacting a 
heated rod or bar by endwise blows; upsetting. 


staw, v.i. & t. 
stand (q.v.). ] 
A. Intrans.: To be fixed or set; to be 
stalled ; to stand still, asa cart. (Prov.) 
B. Trans.: To put to a stand ; to surfeit, 
to glut, to clog, to disgust. (Scotch.) 


stay (1), * stey-yn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. estayer 
=to prop, to shore, to stay, to underset 
(Fr. étayer), from estaye=a prop, a shore, @ 
stay (Fr. état), from O. Dut. stade, staeye=a 
prop, a stay.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To prop up, to support, to underset. 
“ Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands.”—#xodue 
Xvii, 12. 
2. To obstruct, to delay, to hinder, to keep 
back. 


[Dan. staae; Sw. staa=to 


“* Your ships are stayed at Venice.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. & 
8. To detain; to cause to remain, 
“ That tide will stay me longer than I should.” 
Shakesp. > Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. %. 
4, To make to stand; to stop; to hold 
back ; to retard, to withhold ; to put off; to 
put an end to. 
“ Old men, upon the verge of life, 
Blessed him who stayed the civil strife.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 29. 
5. To abide ; to undergo, to meet, to stand. 
“ They basely fly, and dare not stay the field.” 
Shakesp, > Venus & Adonis, 894. 
6. To remain for the purpose of; to wait 
for; to await the time of; to wait to partake 
of or to be benefited by. 
“ I stay dinner there.” 
. Shakesp. : Richard III, tii. 2. 
7. To last during the accomplishment on 
completion of. 
** Doubts are also entertained concerning her ability 
to stay the course.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1885. 
* 8. To stop for, to care for, to heed. 


“ Nor hedge, nor ditch, nor hill, nor dale she stayes." 
De Spenser: F. Q., 1V. vil, 2, 


“DOU, DST; PEt, J6W1; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, »-ble, -dle. &c. = hel. del. 
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B. Intransitive: 
1. To remain or continue in a place; to 
abide or remain for any indefinite time. 


“ Stay thou by thy lord.” 
Shakesp.: Juliis Owsar, v. 6, 


2. To delay, to tarry, to be long. 


‘* Where is Kate? I stay too long from her,” 
Shakesp: Vaming of the Shrew, iil. 2 


8. To make a stand ; not to flee; to stand, 
“Give them leave to fly that will not stay.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry V1., il. 3 
*4, To take up one’s position; to stand ; 
to insist. 


“ T stay here on my bond,” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. L 


*5, To stop; to stand still. 


“The glorious sun stays in his course.” 
Shakesp. : King John, il. 1. 


*6. To have an end; to come to an end ; to 
cease. 
“ Here my commission stays,” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry WT,, 1. 4, 
7. To continue in a state ; to remain. 


“The stain upon his silver down will stay.” 
Shakesp. < Rape of Liverece, 1,012. 


*8. To wait, to attend ; to forbear to act. 


“Would ye stay for them from having husbands?” 
—Ruth i, 13. 


*9, To dwellin thought or speech ; to linger. 
“T must stay a little on one action, which preferred 
the rellef of others to the consideration of yourself.”— 
Dryden, (Todd.) 
*10, To wait, to attend ; to give attendance. 
(With on or wpon.) 


“ Worthy Macbeth, we stay wpon your leisure.” 
Shakesp. » Macbeth, 1. & 


*11. To rest, to depend. 


“Ye trust in oppression, and stay thereon.”—Jsatah 
xxx, 12. 


12. To last in a race or contest, 
“Tfe won at Lincoln. . . and would stay better than 
Pizarro.”—Dally Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1886, 
etay (2), vt. & i. [Sray (2), s.] 

Nautical : 

A, Trans.: To tack; to arrange the sails 
and move the rudder, so as to bring the ship's 
head to the direction of the wind. 

B. Intrans.: To change tack; to be in 
stuys, as a ship. 

| To stay a mast: 

Naut.: To incline it forward or aft, or to 
one side, by the stays and back-stays, 


stay (1), * staye, s. [Sray (1), v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
x A support, a prop; anything which sup- 
Orbs, 
“f “The Lord was my stay,"—Psalm xviii. 18. 
*2. A stop, a check, an obstacle, an ob- 
struction. 
8. Stand, stop; cessation of motion or pro- 
gression. 


“A base spirit has this vantage of a brave one, it 
keeps alwayes at a atoy, nothing brings it down, not 
beating,”—Aeawm, & Prot.: King & No King, iil. 


4, Continuance in a place; abode for any 
indefinite time. 


“Your stay with him may not be long.”—Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, hii, 1. 


*5, A lingering or tarrying ; delay. 

“No more stay; to-morrow thou must go,”"— 
Mhakesp, : Two Gentlemen, 1, 3. 

* 6, Continuance in a state or condition, 


“The conceit of this inconstant stay.” 
Shakesp. « Sonnet 15, 
*7, State. 


“It were good we invented some politicke wale 
Our matters to addresse in good orderly staie.” 
New Oustome, |. 4 


*8, A fixed state; fixedness, stability, per- 
manence, 


* Alas! what stay is there in human state, 
Aud who can shun inevitable fate?” 
Dryden, . (Todd.) 


*9. Restraint of passion; prudence, mod- 
eration, caution, steadiness, sobriety. 


“With pradent fot he long deferr’d 
The rough contention.” Philips, (Todd.) 


*10, A hook or clasp, 
*11. Astation or fixed anchorage for vessels. 
“ Our ships lay anchor'd close: nor needed we 
Feare harme on any staies." 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey x. 
12, (Pl.): A corset (q.v.). 
“Yet, if you saw her unconfin'd by stays /” 
Gay: The Toilet, 
“1 In composition the singular is always 
used, as staylace, staymaker, &e. 


IL. Technically : 


1, Build.: A piece penerining the office of 


a brace, to Rreveny the POM 3 or lateral 
8 


deviation of the piece to which it is applied. 


2. Mach., &c.: A lean-to, support, brace- 
tie &c., as the case may be. 

3. Mining: A piece of wood used to secure 
the pump in an engine-shaft. 

4, Steam: 

(1) A rod, bar, bolt, or gusset in a boiler, to 
hold two parts together against the pressure 
of steam, as the tube-stays, water-space stays, 

Ce 
(2) One of the sling-rods connecting the 
locomotive boiler to its frame. 

(3) One of the rods beneath the boiler sup- 
porting the inside bearings of the erank-axle 
of an English locomotive. 


stay-at-home, a. & s, 

A, As adj.: Not given to roam or travel, 

“An indolent, stay-at-home man.”—Miss Austen? 
Mansfield Park, ch. v. 

B, As subst.: A person not fond of roam- 

ing or travelling. 

“The quantity of admiration might make a modest 
stay-at-home dizzy to contemplate.”"—Pall Mall Ga- 
zelte, Nov, 2, 1883. 

stay-bar, s. 

1, Arch.: The horizontal iron bar which 

extends in one piece along the top of the mul- 
lions of a traceried window. 


2. Steam: A stay-rod (q.v.). 


stay-bolt, s. 

Mach.: A bolt connecting two plates, so as 
to make them mutually sustaining against 
internal pressure, 


stay-busk, s. [Busx (2), s., A.] 

stay-chain, s. 

Vehicles; One of the chains which connect 
the ends of the double-tree with the fore-axle, 


so as to limit the sway of the former. In 
carriages straps effect the same purpose, 


stay-pile, s. 

Hydraul.-eng. : A pile driven into a bank 
and affording an anchor for the main piles 
which form the face of the quay, to which it 
is connected by land-ties. 


stay-plough, s. 
Bot. : The same as Rest-HARROW (q.Vv.) 


stay-rod, s. ? 

1, Steam-engine: : 

(1) One of the rods supporting the boiler- 
pied which forms the top of the fire-box, to 

eep the top from being bulged down by the 
pressure of steam, 

(2) Any rod in a steam-boiler which con- 
nects parts exposed to rupture in contrary 
directions. 

(3) A tension-rod in the frame of the marine 
steam-engine, 

2. Build.: Any tie-rod which prevents the 
spreading asunder of the parts connected. 

stay-wedge, s. 

Locomotive: One of the wedges fitted to the 
inside bearings of the driving-axles, to keep 
them in their proper position in the stays. 


stay (2), s. [A.S. steg; cogn. with Dut. stag ; 
Icel., Dan., Ger., & Sw. stag; prob. from its 
being used to climb by; cf. A.S. stéger=a 
stair; Sw. stege =a ladder.) 

Naut.: A strong rope which stiffens and 
supports a mast in its erect position, by con- 
necting its head to some part of the hull, or 
to a part stayed from the hull. The fore-and- 
aft stays lead forward in the vessel’s line 
amidships; the back stays pass somewhat 
abaft the shrouds, and are attached to the 
side of the vessel, at the channels; the breast 
and standing stays lead from the mast-heads 
down to the gunwale on each side. Spring 
stays are preventer stays to assist the prin- 
cipal ones. The fore-and-aft stays support 
the staysails by means of hanks. The stays 
are named from the masts they support : as, 
the forestay, foretopmast-stay, maintopmast- 
stay, jib and flying-jib stay, bob-stay, &e. A 
jumper-stay is a movable stay leading from 
the head of a mainmast to a pair of eye-bolts 
in the deck close to the after part of the fore- 
rigging. The triatie stay is connected at its 
ends to the heads of the fore and main masts, 
and has a thimble spliced to its bight for the 
suspension of the stay-tackle (q.v.). 


“When the Manila ship first puts to sea, she takes 
on board a much greater quantity of water than can 
be stowed between decks, and the jars which coutain 
it are hung all about the shrouds and stays, so as to 
exhibit at a distance a very odd appearance, "—Anson: 
Voyages, bk. ii., ch, x. 


¥ 1. In stays, hove in stays : 

Naut.: The situation of a vessel when she 
is staying or 
going about HEAD MAIN AND MIZEN SAILS IN 
from one ple PRESISTANGE SFO WIND 
tack to ano- 
ther. For 
details see 
illustration. 

2. To miss 
stays: To fail 
in tacking. 

3. To heave 
in stays: To 
put a vessel 
about by 
tacking, 

4, Slackin 
stays: The 
situation of a ship when she works slowly in 
stays. 


stay-hole, s. 

Naut.: The grommet or hole in a stay-sail 
through which the hanks pass; by the latter 
the sail runs on the stay. 


stay-sail, s. 

Naut.: A fore-and-aft sail supported by a 
stay of a vessel. 

“Tf caught suddenly in a squall, the stay-sail can be 
quickly lowered.”—Field, Jan. 30, 1886, 

stay-tackle, s. 

Naut.: Tackle suspended from the triatice 
stay, and used for hoisting in heavy butts of 
water, freight, boats, blubber, &c. 


4 erayes * stayed, a. [Stray (1), v] Staid 
Q.V.). 


( 
““Whatsoever is above these proceedeth of shortness 
of memory, or of want of a stayed and equal atten- 
tion.”— Bacon, 


* stayed’-ly, adv. (Eng. stayed; -ly.] In a 
staid manner ; staidly. 


* stayed’ -néss, * stayd’-néss, s. [Eng. 
stayed ; -ness.J 
1. Solidity, weight. 

“When substantialness combineth with delightful. 
ness, and currentness with stayedness, how can the 
language sound other than most full of sweetness?” — 
Oumden; Remains, 

2. Composure, gravity, staidness, 


“Their supposed courage, stayedness and eae 
really nothing else but the dull and sottish stupidity 
of their minds.”—Cudworth; Intell. System, p. 658, 


stay’-er, s. [Eng. stay (1), v.; -er.] 

1. One who or that which stays ; one who 

or that which supports, stops, or restrains, 
“‘ Jove the guardian of the capitol, 
He, the great stayer of our troops in rout.” 
A, Philips, 

2. A man or animal capable of holding on 

for a long time. 


“Monolith has never been thought such a genuine 
stayer as to prefer two miles to one.”—Field, Oct. 8 
1885, 


stay’-lace, s. [Eng. stay (1), s., I. 12, and 
lace.} A lace for fastening up the stays, or 
the bodice of ladies’ dress. 


“A staylace from England should become a topick 
for censure at visits."—Swi//t, 


* gtay’-léss, * stai-lesse, * stay-lesse, a. 
(Eng. stay (1),-8. ; -less.] Without stop or delay. 


“They fled the field... 
With statless steps, each one his life to shield.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 187. 


stay’-mak-ér, s. [Eng. stay (1), s., I. 11, 
and maker.) One whose occupation is to 
-make stays. 


stays, s. pl. [Stray (1), s., I. 12.] 


stéad, * stede, * steed, * stude, s. [A.8. 
stede=a place; stedh, stedh=a bank, a shore 
[SrarrHE]; cogn. with Dut. stad=a town; 
O. Dut. stede =a farm ; Icel. stadhr = a stead, 
a place; stadha=a place; Dan. & Sw. stad 
=a town; Dan, sted=a place; Ger. stadt, 
statt = a town, a place; O. H. Ger. stat ; Goth. 
staths = a stead, a place.) 

*1, A place, a spot. 
“Plie, flie this fearefull stead anoon,” 
Spenser: F, Q., LL. iv. 42. 
2. Place or room which another had, or 
might have had. (Preceded by in.) 
“ Hang the guiltless in their stead 
Of whom the churches have Jess need.” 
utler: Hudibras, ii, 2 
* 3, A frame, as of a bed. 
“To loll on couches, rich with cfeon steds,” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii, 725, 


SHIP IN STAYS, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #2, ec =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


‘regularity. 


stead—steam 
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4, A steading (q.v.). 

* 5, Plight, state, condition. 

“Tn so bad a stead.” Spenser: F. Q., IV. iv. 22, 

*6. A moment; time. 

“ Rest a little stead.” Spenser: F. Q., VI. vii. 40, 

§ Stead is common as the second element 
in names of places: as, Hampstead. Cf. also 
erent roadstead, &¢. 

§] @) To do stead: To do service to; to 

avait (Usually with an adjective.) 


“Here thy sword can do thee little stead.” 
Milton : Comus, 611. 


(2) To stand in stead: To be of use or advan- 

tage. (Usually with an adjective.) 
“The help of one stands me in little stead.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1, iv. 6. 
* stéad, * steed, v.t. & i. 

A, Transitive: 

1. To stand in stead to; to benefit, to ad- 
vantage. (Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, ii. 1.) 

2. To supply the place of; to replace. 


“We shall advise this wronged maid to stead up 
ut appointment, and go in your place,”—Shakesp, + 
easure for Measure, iii, 1. 


B. Intrans. : To stop, to stay. 


“T shalle not sted 
Tille I have theym thider led.” 


Townley Mysteries, p. 6. 
*stéad’-a-ble, a. [Eng. stead; -able.] Ser- 
viceable. 


“ Wherein I could not be steadable."—Urquhart: 
Rabelais, bk. i., ch. xxviii. 


stéad‘-fast, *stéd’-fast, * sted-faste, 
* stide - fast, * stude- -vaste, a. (AS. 
stedefwste = firm in one’s place, steadfast ; 
stede =a place, and fest = fast; cogn. with 
O. Dut. stedevast ; Icel. stadhfastr, from stadh 
=a place, and fastr = fast ; Dan. stad/fast.] 
1. Firmly fixed or established ; firm. 


“ How rev’rend is the face of this tall pile . 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable.” 
Congreve: Mourning Bride, il. 


2. Constant, firm, resolute; not fickle or 
wavering. 

“Whom resist, steadfast in the faith."—1 Peter v. 9. 

3. Steady, unwavering, firm. 


“‘We say with word stedfaste, we chese Baliol Jon.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 250. 


Peg stéd’-fast-ly, adv. [Eng. 
steadfast ; -ly.| 
1. Inasteadfast manner ; firmly, resolutely ; 
without wavering. 


“But to the politics of his family he stedfastly ad- 
hered."—Macauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 


2. With steady or fixed gaze. 
“Admiring with a look stedfastly set, 
. His real uty in his counterfeit.” 
Sherburne: Salmacis, 
stéad’-fast-néss, * stéd’-fast-nésse, s. 
(Eng. steadfast ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being steadfast ; 
firmness of standing ; fixedness in place. 
2. Firmness of mind or purpose ; fixedness 
in principle ; resolution, constancy. 
“In public storms of manly steadfastness.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, i, 889. 
stéad’-i-ér, s. (Eng. steady, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which steadies ; in racing slang, 
a heavy weight to be carried by a horse, 


“ Carrying the steadier of 12st. 9lb, on her back,”— 
Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 


atead'-1- -1y, * sted-di-ly, adv. [Eng. steady ; 
> ly.) 

1. Ina steady manner; with steadiness or 
firmness of standing or position; without 
shaking or tottering. 

2. Without wavering or irregularity ; con- 
stantly ; ; without variation. 


“ Meanwhile a fire of musketry was kept up on both 
sides, but more skilfully and more steadily by the 
regular soldiers than by the GRA ECE — Ma- 
caulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 


_gtéad’-i-néss, *sted-di-ness, s. 
steady ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being steady; 
firmness or fixedness of standing or position ; 
freedom from tottering or shaking. 


“Setting out the steadiness and immutableness of 
the inatter."—Afore : Dif. Philos. Cabbula (App.). 


2. Firmness of mind or purpose ; stead fast- 
ness, constancy, resolution. 
3. Consistent, uniform, or steady conduct. 


“A friend is useful to form an eas and 
secure steadiness of conduct."—Collier - Of Friendship. 


4, Uniformity ; absence of variation or ir- 


(STEAD, s.] 


[Eng. 


“This extraordinary steadiness of price."— Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, De i, ch, xi. 


stéad’-ing, s. (Eng. stead, s.; -ing.] The 
collection of buildings, the ee stables, 
barns, and other out-houses of a farm. 


stéad'-y, * sted- A) *sted-i, *sted- -Y; 
reed ve, *stid-igh,a. (A.S. steddhig == 
steady, trom stedh=a place ; 3 cogn. with 
O. Dut. stedigh = firm, from stede = a place ; 
Icel. stédhugr = steady, from stadhr; Dan. 
stadig ; Sw. stadig; Ger. stdtig = continual,] 

1, Firmly fixed; firm in standing or posi- 
tion ; fast ; not shaking or tottering. 

2. Firm in mind or purpose; constant, 
resolute ; not fickle, changeable, or wavering ; 
not easily moved or persuaded to change a 
purpose, 

* O'er moss and moor, and holt and hill, 
His track the steady bloodhounds trace.” 
Scott : The Chase, xxiv. 

3. Regular, constant, undeviating, uniform ; 
free from variation or irregularity. 

“He would have seen, wherever he turned, that dis- 
like of steady industry.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xili. 

4, Not loose or irregular in conduct; per- 
severing. 


steady-going, a. 
that may be depended on. 
“He has been for many years a prominent, member 
of the House, where his steady-going qualities and 
common-sense have given him weight and influence.” 
—St. James's Gazette, Feb, 22, 1887. 
steady-pin, s. 
Founding : 
1. One of the pins which connect the parts 
of a flask. 


2. A dowel-pin in a sectional structure. 


steady-rest, s. 

Lathe: A guide attached to the slide-rest of 
a lathe, and placed in contact with the work, 
to steady it in turning. Called also a Back- 
rest. [Rust, II. 5.) 


~ 


stéad-y, v.t. & 4. [Sreapy, a.] 

A. Trans.: To make steady, firm, or fast ; 
to hold or keep from shaking or tottering : as, 
To steady one’s hand. 

B. Intrans.: To become steady ; to regain 
or maintain an upright position; to move 
steadily. 


Quiet, respectable ; 


“The rapidity with which they steqdy down and 
resume their straightforward motion."—Vield, Sept. 
4, 1886, 


* stéad-y, s. [Srrruy.] 


steak, *steilkke, *steylke, s. [Icel. steik = 
a steak, so called from its being roasted, 
which was formerly doue by sticking it on a 
wooden peg before the fire; from steikja = to 
roast ; stika =a stick ; Sw. stek =roast meat; 
steka = to roast, sticka = to stick, to stab; 
Dan. steg = a steak; stege = to roast; stik= 
a stab; stikke =astick.] Avslice of beef, pork, 
venison, or the like broiled or cut for broiling. 

“Tf there want but a collop or steak.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Maid in the Mill, iv. % 

steal, *steale, “stele (pa. t. * stal, * stale, 
* staal, stole; pa. par. *stole, stolen), v.t. & i. 
[A.S. stelan (pa. t. steel, pl. stélon, pa. par. 
stolen); cogn. with Dut. stelen ; Icel. stela ; 
Dan. stiele; Sw. stjdla; Ger. stehlen ; oO. H. 
Ger. stelan ; Goth, stilan.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To take and carry away feloniously ; to 
take clandestinely and without right or leave, 
as the goods of another; to purloin, 

2. To take, to extract, without any idea of 
felonious intent. 


* And, like the bee, ste? all the sweets away.” 
Cowper : An Ode, 


*3. To gain or win secretly or gradually. 


“ How many a tear 
Hath dear religion's love stot’n from mine eye.” 
Shakesp. » Sonnet 81, 


*4, To assume hypocritically, 


“ Who cannot steal a aa that means deceit ?” 
hakesp,: 2 Henry VI, Vile Le 


*5, To withdraw Eeremeitast to insinuate, 
to creep, to slink furtively. (Used retlexively.) 


“He will steal himself intoa man’ 's favour,” 
Shakesp. ; All's Well, iil. 6, 


*6. To do, perform, or effect secretly; to 
try to accomplish clandestinely, 


“"'Dwere nal ie to steal our dpa Ee 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, il, 2. 


*7, To abduct. 
The gentleman 
That ately, atple his daughter 
kesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


J To steal a ere : Tn base-ball, the act of a 
base-runner who takes advantage of the slow 


p Vays Dott, Owl: cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
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passing of the ball between pitcher and catcher 
to run from one base to the next without wait- 
ing for the opportunity afforded by a base-hit 
or an error in fielding. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To thieve; to practise or be guilty of 
thieving. 

2. To withdraw or pass privily ; to go or 
come furtively ; to slip away or in secretly. 


“ He stealeth into her chamber.”—Shakesp, : Rape af 
Lnuecrece, Arg. 16. 


{ To steal a march: To march secretly y 
hence, figuratively, to gain an advantage by 
being beforehand. (Usually followed by on.) 


stéal, s. [Sreat,v.] Any act of stealing, or 
one involving a theft; unjust and unlawful 
appropriation, 


stealer (1), s 


(Eng. steal, v.; -er.] One 
who steals ; 


a thief. 


“Vield w 
Their deer to be the stand of the stealer.” 


Shakesp, » Cymbeline, i, & 
stealer (2), s 


(Sreever.] 
stéal’-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Sreat, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of one who steals ; theft. 
CENY.J 

*2. That which is stolen ; stolen property. 
(Generally in the plural.) 


*stéal’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. stealing; -ly.] By 
stealing; slily, stealthily, furtively, imper- 
ceptibly. 

“They did so stealingly slip into one another.”— 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. ti, 

stéalth, *stelth, *stelthe, s. [Eng. steal; 

-th; Icel. staldr; Dan. styld; Sw. stold.] 
* 1, The act of stealing. 


“The owner proveth the stealth to have been com- 
mitted upon him by such an outlaw, and to have been 
found in the possession of the prisoner.” "— Spenser? 
State of Ireland. 

*2,. That which is stolen; stolen property. 


“On his back a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stealths, and pillage several.” 
Spenser.’ F.Q., 1. iii, 16. 


*3. A going secretly ; clandestine or furtive 
motion. 


“Your stealth unto this wood.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


4, Secret, furtive, or clandestine mode of 
procedure; a proceeding by secrecy; furtive 
actions or procedure, (Used both in a good 
and bad sense.) 

q By stealth: Secretly, in secret, privately. 

“Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Do.good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
Pope: Epilogue to Satires, i. 186, 
*gtealth-like, a. Stealthy, furtive, sly. 


“ And then advanced with stealth-like pace, 
Drew softly near her—and more near, 
Wordsworth: White Doe, vil. 


*gtéalth’-ful, *stdalth’-fill, «. (Eng. 
stealth; -full.} Given to stealth; stealthy. 
“Tf thy graue raie 
Hath any man seene, Jnaking stealthfull waie 
With all these oxen {" 
Chapman : Homer ; Hymne to Hermes, 
*stéalth’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. stealihful; -ly.} 
Stealthily. 


*stéalth’-fiill-néss, s. 
-ness.) Stealthiness. 


stéalth’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. stealthy ; -ly.) In 
p heeety: manner; by stealth ; furtively, 
slily. 


stéalth’-i-néss, s. (Eng. stealthy; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being stealthy. 


stéalth’- Rf a. (Eng. stealth; -y.] Likp one 
whose 0 ject is to steal; done by stealth; 
done or accomplished clandestinely ; furtive, 
sly, clandestine, privy. 

“ Now wither'd murder pares his stealthy pace, 

Moves like a ghost.” Shakesp, ; Macbeth, ii. 1, 

stéam, * steem, * stem, *steeme, s. [A.8. 

steam =a vapour, smell, smoke; Dut. stoom 
= steam.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as IT. 1. 

2, Popularly applied to the visible moist 
vapour which rises from water, and from all 
moist and 1 ane bodies, when subjected to 
the action of heat: as, the steam of boiling 
water. / 

3, Haze caused by the sun’s heat.- 


(Lar 


{Eng. stealthful ; 


4442 


steam 


4, Any exhalation. 


* eeu eone and most corrosive steam, 
Like a gross fog Beotian, rising fast.” 
Cowper : Task, iii, 494, 


II. Technically: 

1. Physics: Water in its gaseous form. It 
is a colourless, invisible gas, quite distinct 
from the visible cloud which issues froin a 
kettle, &c., which is composed of minute 
drops of water produced by the condensation 
of the steam as it issues into the colder air. 
Under ordinary atmospheric pressure, water 
boils in an open vessel at a temperature of 
212°, and the steam always has this tempera- 
ture, no matter how fast the water is made to 
boil. The heat which is supplied simply 
suffices to do the work of converting the 
liquid water at 212° into gaseous steam at 212°, 
without raising the temperature of the steam 
atall. If the temperature of steam at 212° is 
lowered by only a very small amount, part of 
the steam is condensed ; hence steam at this 
temperature is termed moist or saturated 
steam. At high temperatures and pressures, 
steam behaves like a perfect gas; but, at 
lower pressures and at temperatures near the 
boiling-point of water, its behaviour differs 
markedly from that of perfect gases ; and this 
change of properties has to be taken into 
account in all calculations connected with the 
expansion of steam in steam-engines. [Law, 
4 (2).] The terms high pressure (q.v.) and low 
pressure (q.v.) are applied to steam without 
any sharply-defined limit between them. If 
the steam is superheated by passing it through 
hot pipes, it is eonverted into dry steam, 
which, within certain limits, behaves like a 
perfect gas. If, instead of allowing the steam 
to escape freely, the water is boiled in aclosed 
vessel, the steam accumulates, and both 
pressure and temperature rapidly increase, 
until the former becomes several times greater 
than that of the atmosphere. If now the 
steam is allowed to escape, it rapidly expands, 
and, if it escapes into the cylinder of a steam- 
engine (q.v.), the expansion can be utilised 
and converted into work. As the steam ex- 
pands, its pressure of course becomes less 
and less, until it is not greater than that of 
the atmosphere; and at the same time its 
temperature is reduced, the reduction depend- 
ing on the rapidity with which expansion 
takes place. The economic uses of steam are 
extremely numerous. The most important is 
that of an agent for the production of me- 
chanical force on railways, in steam-boats, and 
in manufactories. It is also largely employed 
in warming buildings, in heating baths, in 
brewing, in distilling, and for cooking pur- 
poses. [STEAM-ENGINE.] 

2. Geol.: The explosive force of steam 
seeking vent is believed to be a potent factor 
in producing earthquakes and volcanic phe- 
nomena. 


steam-blower, s. <A blower driven by 
a steam-engine, or one in which the steam is 
mingled with the air-blast. [BLowek, s., II. 1.] 


steam-boat, s. <A boat or vessel pro- 
pelled by steam acting either on paddles or on 
ascrew. The term especially belongs to steam 
river-craft; ocean-going craft being called 
steamers, steamships, dc. 


Steam-boat rollers: Rollers armed with steel 
teeth, and revolving on parallel axes towards 
each other, by which coal is broken at the 
mines. The coal falls on to an inclined screen 
known as the steam-boat screen (q.v.). 


Steam-boat screen: An inclined barrel-screen 
which receives the coal from the steam-boat 
rollers, and sorts it. 


steam-boiler, s. (Sream-ENGINz.] 
steam-box, s. A steam-chest. 


steam-brake, s. 

Rail.-eng. : A device for bringing the power 
of steam under pressure to act upon the car- 
riage wheels and stop their motion. 


steam-buzzer, s. A form of steam- 
whistle (q.v.) used in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts as a signal for commencing and leaving 
off work. 


“Nothing at all approaching the steam-buzzer, 
which is still to be found in some manufacturing 
neighbourhoods, was known to our happy forefathers, 
The steam-buzzer is a peculiarly-ingenious combina- 
tion of the fog-horn, a threshing-machine, and a loco- 
motive boiler on the point of bursting. When this 
device ‘goes off’ at six o'clock in the morning, with 
the object of summoning workpeople to their daily 
toil, it ig universally recognized in its vicinity that 
the time for sleep has passed.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 

5. 


, 188) 


steam-car, s. Asteam-carriage ; acar or 
carriage drawn by steam power. (Amer.) 


steam-carriage, s. A carriage pro- 
pelled by steam ; specially used of a locomo- 
tive engine adapted to work on an ordinary 
road, [STBAM-ENGINE, TRAMWAY.] 


steam-casing, s. 

Steam-eng.: A steam-jacket around a eylin- 
der or other object to keep in the warmth. 
Invented by Watt, to prevent the radiation 
of heat from the cylinder. 


steam-chamber, s, 

1. The steam-room in a boiler; the space 
for the collection of steam, above the water- 
line ; a steam-doime, 


2, A steam-tank (q.v.). 


steam-chest, s. 

1, Steam-engine: A box or chamber above 
the boiler to form a reservoir for the steam, 
and whence it passes to the engine. 

2. Calico-printing: One form of steam ap- 
paratus in which steam is applied to cloths, 
in order to fix the colours, called steam- 
colours from this mode of treatment. 

3. A chamber heated by steam, and used 
for softening timber which is to be bent to a 
eurved form, as ships’ planking. 


steam-chimney, s. 

Steawm-eng.: An annular chamber around 
the chimney of a boiler-furnace for super- 
heating steam. 


steam-cock, s. 
steam-pipe. 


steam-coil, s. A steam-pipe bent into a 
shape to occupy the bottom or sides of a 
boiler, so as to have a large surface in com- 
pact space. Used in lard-tanks, malt-vats, 
vacuum-pans, &c. 


steam-colors, s. pl. A style of calico- 
printing in which a mixture of dye extracts 
and mordants is topically applied to cloth, 
while the chemical reaction which fixes the 
colors to the fibre is produced by steam. 


steam-crane, s. A crane worked by a 
steam-engine ; it frequently carries the engine 
upon the same frame. 

steam-cylinder, s. 

Steam-eng. : The chamber within which the 
piston reciprocates. [PisTon.] 

steam-dome, s. [SreAM-cHAMBER, 1.]} 

steam-dredzer, s. [DREDGING-MACHINE. ] 


steam-engine, s. 

Steam & Mech.; Anapparatus for converting 
heat into work. The first steam-engine of 
which we have any account is the eolipile 
(qg.v.). The Marquis of Worcester (about 


A. valve or faucet in a 


described by Papin a few years previously 
{DicesTER, II.], and was applied by News 
comen, who, in conjunction with Cawlej, 
invented the first self-acting engine in 1712, 
and used it for working pumps, &c. It 
consisted of a cylinder in which there was 
a circular dise or piston fitting tightly, but 
capable of being moved up and down. At- 
tached to the centre of the piston was a ver- 
tical shaft or piston-rod ; and a stout beam, 
turning about a centre, was attached at one 
end by a chain to the piston rod, and at the 
other end by achain to a pump-rod. Steam 
was admitted to the cylinder at the bottom, 
and the piston rose, the pump-rod being pulled 
down by a counterpoise attached to that end 
of the beam. When the cylinder was full of 
steam, the supply was cut off, and cold water 
was injected into the cylinder. The steam 
was thus condensed, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere acting on the top of the piston 
drove it down, raising the opposite end of the 
beam, and with it the pump-rod. In 1768 
James Watt invented the method of condensing 
the steam in a separate vessel away from the 
cylinder [ConDgEnsER, II., 1.]; he also was the 
first to use the pressure of the steam itself 
instead of that of the atinosphere, thus mak- 
ing the mechanism in reality a steam-engine. 
Watt’s first patent was taken out in 1769. 
Newcomen’s engine and Watt’s first engine 
were single-acting (q.v.). In 1781 Watt took 
out a patent for a double-acting engine 
(q.v.). Some time previously Watt had 
introduced the method of allowing the 
steain to work expansively. [EXPANSION, 
II. 5], and showed that the condenser might 
be dispensed with, the waste steam being 
discharged into.the air by opening suitable 
valves. The non-condensation of the steam 
and the method of working steam expansively 
can only be satisfactorily employed with high- 
pressure engines, in which the pressure of the 
steam is several times greater than that of the 
atmosphere ; the early engines of Newcomen 
and Watt were low-pressure engines, in which 
the pressure of the steam was not very much 
greater than that of the atmosphere. The es- 
sential parts of a modern steam-engine are: 
the steam-boiler, usually called the boiler, in 
which the steam is generated. It is made of 
wrought-iron plates, sufficiently thick to resist 
considerably more than the highest pressure 
which they will be called upon to bear, and 
the form of the boiler is designed to secure 
the greatest possible economy of heat. The 
boilers of locomotives, and of those of many 
stationary engines, are traversed by a large 
number of tubes, along which the gases from 
the fire pass; and in steam fire-engines the 
boiler consists of a series of comparatively 
narrow tubes filled with water, this being the 
form which enables steam to be got up with 
the greatest rapidity. The height ofthe water 
and the pressure of steam in the boiler are in- 


TYPE OF MODERN HIGH SPEED SINGLE VALVE ENGINE WITH AUTOMATIO GOVERNOR. 


1601-1667) described a steam-engine in his 
Century of Inventions, but no practical result 
followed. In 1698 Captain Savery described 
his engine for raising water, and this was the 
first actually used. The principle had been 


dicated by gauges, of which there are several 
forms. Inorder to prevent the pressure rising 
too high, each boiler is fitted with one or 
more forms of safety-valve(q.v.). The cylinder 
is made of cast-iron, carefully bored on the 
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inside; and the piston (q.v.) is a circular plate 
of iron packed closely into the cylinder by 
means of metallic rings. The piston-rod is 
usually steel, and ee out of the cylinder 
through a stuffing-box, in which it is packed 
steam-tight, either by greased tow or by me- 
tallic-rings. The cylinder is provided with a 
steam-jacket, or outer casing, in which steam 
circulates ; or is covered with some non-con- 
ducting material, in order to prevent loss of 
heat and consequent condensation of steam. 
The distribution of steam, or its admission 
above and below the piston, is controlled by 
a slide-yalve (q.v.), working in a small cylin- 
der or valve-casing attached to the cylinder. 
According to the arrangement of these prin- 
cipal parts, distinctive names are applied to 
steam-engines. [BEAM-ENGINE, HORIZONTAL 
STEAM-ENGINF, OSCILLATING-ENGINE, VERTI- 
CAL-ENGINE.] They are also classified accord- 
ing to their uses, as Portable, Stationary, Lo- 
comotive, Marine, Pumping, &c. In order to 
Overcome the difficulty of the dead-points 
q.v.), the fly-wheel was adopted by Watt in 

is engines, and has been used ever since. 
{FLy-wueet.] In engines which have no fly- 
wheel the same end is attained by having two 
cylinders, working on the same shaft, but 
with their cranks at right angles. The speed 
at which an engine works depends on the re- 
sistance which it has to overcome ; and where 
this resistance is continually varying, as it 
generally is, the speed of the engine will also 
vary. It is necessary, however, to keep the 
speed as uniform as possible, and this is done 
partly by the fly-wheel, and partly by the 
governor. (Governor, II., 2.] In locomotive 
and other engines where fly-wheels or governors 
are not used, the speed is regulated by means 
of an arrangement for varying the time at 
which the steam is cut off by the slide-valve. 
{CompounD STEAM-ENGINE.] About 1784, 
Watt patented, but did not actually construct, 
a locomotive, and Murdoch made a small high- 
pressure engine, the fly-wheels of which, nine 
and a half inches in diameter, were used as 
driving-wheels. Trevithick constructed a 
high-pressure locomotive in 1802, and Blen- 
kinsop and Chapman also made locomotives 
a few years later. The oldest locomotive in 
existence, Puffing Billy, now in the Patent 
Museum, South Kensington, was constructed 
in 1813, and was continually used until June 
6, 1862. In 1814, Stephenson constructed the 
Killingworth Engine, which he continually 
improved, and, in 1829, won the prize offered 
by the directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, with his engine, Rocket. In 
this he used two cylinders placed orfe on each 
side of the engine, and acting on cranks at- 
tached to large driving-wheels. The boiler 
was traversed by a number of narrow tubes, 
as proposed by Seguin and Booth. In modern 
locomotives, the boilers are of the tubular 
form, and the engine is driven by two, or 
occasionally four, cylinders, placed in front 
under the boiler, and inside the iron frame on 
which the boiler is supported. The waste 
steam from the cylinders is discharged through 
& pipe in the chimney of the engine, and 
creates the draught for the boiler. The two 
cylinders act on cranks on the axle of the 
driving-wheels, which are sometimes eight or 
‘nine feet in diameter. The number of wheels 
is six, eight, and in some cases twelve, there 
being two, four, or six dviving-wheels coupled 
together. Since the date of the experiments 
described the power and efficiency of engines 
have been enormously increased, largely 
through the skill and talent of the inventors 
and machinists of the United States, who have 
more than kept pace with those of England in 
the conception of useful and economical de- 
vices. The application of the steam engine to 
the movement of boats was first made a success 
by Fitch and Fulton, and the power and size of 
locomotive engines have been increased, until 


~hnow monsters of eighty tons weight are in use, 


and a speed of seventy miles an hour is occa- 
sionally attained, while forty and more miles 
has become a common speed. The nominal or 
low-pressure horse-power of English marine 
engines is not 33,000 foot pounds, as on land, but 
more than 44,000 foot pounds, and in America 
its value is still greater. [INpr1caTor, II., 3.] 


steam exhaust-port, 3. [ExHaust- 
PORT.) pe 

steam fire-engine, s. [F1Rz-ENGINE, 1.] 

steam-fountain, s. A jet or body of 


_ water raised by the pressure of steam upon 
_ the surface of the water in a reservoir. 


steam 


steam - gas, 5. 
(q.v.).] 

steam-gauge,s. An instrument attached 
to a boiler to indicate the pressure of steam. 
There are many varieties. The oldest and 
simplest consists of a bent tube partially filled 
with mercury, one end of which springs from 
the boiler, so that the steam rising in the 
tube forces up the mercury in proportion to 
the amount of pressure. Bourdon’s consists 
of an elliptical copper tube bent into an arc 
of 540°. One of the extremities communicates 
with the boiler or reservoir of condensed gas 
whose pressure is to be measured, and the 
other carries an index which moves backward 
or forward on a graduated arc as the curvature 
of the tube is varied by changes of pressure. 


steam-governor, s. [GovEeRNOR.] 


steam-gun, s.. A gun whose projectile 
force is derived from the expansion of steam 
issuing through a shotted tube. 


steam-hammer, s. 

Mech.: A hammer worked by means of 
steam. The idea of a steaim-hammer seems 
to have occurred first to James Watt, who 
patented it in 1784. William Deverell also 
took out a patent for a steam-hammer in 
1806; but it does not appear that in either 
case the idea was carried into operation. In 
the year 1839 James Nasinyth invented the 
steam-hammer called after him, and patented 
it in 1842. In the older forms of steam- 
hammer, the hammer-head, attached to one 
end of a lever, was raised by the action of a 
cog-wheel or cam acting on the other end of 
the lever, and was then allowed to fall by its 
own weight. Hammers of this description are 
often called Steam-tilts. In Nasmyth’s hain- 
mer, the head is attached to the piston rod of an 
inverted cylinder supported vertically, aud the 
piston is raised by the action of the steam 
admitted into the cylinder below the piston. 
The hammer is allowed to fall by its own 
weight, or is 
driven down- 
wards with 
still greater 
velocity by 
the action of 
steam adumit- 
ted into the 
cylinder 
above the 
piston. The 
admission of & 
steam into 
the cylinder 
is regulated 
by a slide- 
valve worked 
by a lever, 
and the force 
of the stroke 
can be con- 
trolled to 
such an ex- 
tent, by regulating the admission of steam, 
that the largest hammer can be made to 
crack a nut, or to come down upon a mass 
of iron with a momentum of many hun- 
dred foot-tons. The cylinder, which is sup- 
ported on a strong iron framework, is very 
strong, and the steam-pipes are of extra 
strength, because of the high pressure at 
which the steam is employed. The piston- 
rod is of stout wrought-iron or steel, and the 
hammer itself is also of steel. The weight of 
the hammer ranges from about two hundred- 
weight to twenty-five tons ; and the object to 
be struck is placed upon an anvil, consisting 
of a slab of iron resting on a huge mass of 
piles and concrete, which frequently descends 
a great depth into the ground. There are 
some other forms of less importance. In 
Condie’s steam-hammer the hammer-head is 
attached to the lower end of the cylinder, 
and Ramsbottom’s two cylinders move hori- 
zontally in the same line, but in different 
directions, and the metal to be forged is placed 
between them. Some of these are in use at 
the Railway Works, Crewe. Steam-hammers 
are rated or classified according to the effective 
weight of the piston and hammer-head or 
drop, and range from 100 pounds up to ‘80 
tons. The largest steam-hammer in the world 
is one in Pennsylvania, of 125 tons. Powerful 
hydraulic presses are being substituted for 
hammers in heavy forging work. 


steam-hoist, s. An elevator or lift worked 
by a steam-engine, frequently portable. 


(SUPERHEATED STEAM 


STEAM-HAMMER,. 
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steam-horn, s. A steam-buzzer (q.v.). 
“The steam-horns of large manufactories.”—Notes & 
Queries, April 2, 1887, p. 279, 
steam-indicator, s. A device to record 
the pressure of steam. It was invented by 
James Watt. 


steam-jacket, s. (Jacket, s., II. 1.) 


steam-jet, s. A blast of steam emitted 
from a nozzle. 


Steam-jet pump : A form of injector or ejector 
in which the body of water is put in motion 
by a steam-jet. 


steam - kitchen, s. 
cooking by steam. 


steam-launch, s. A large kind of boat 
with a propeller-engine, 


steam-navigation, s. The art or prac- 
tice of applying steam to the propelling of 
boats and vessels; the art or practice of navi- 
gating steam-vessels. A doubtful claim has 
been made that on June 17, 1548, a Spaniard, 
Blasco de Garay, exhibited a steam-ship, 
which made an experimental trip in the port 
of Barceloua, in presence of commissioners 
appointed by Charles V. The Marquis of 
Worcester described a steam-ship in 1655, 
though he did not publish his description till 
1663. On Dec. 21, 1736, a patent was granted 
to Jonathan Hulls for a kind of steam-tug, 
which he does not seem actually to have con- 
structed. In 1783, Fitch, an American, inoved 
a boat on the Delaware by paddles worked by 
a steam-engine ; and in the same year Claude, 
Comte de Jouffroy, constructed an engine 
which propelled a boat on the Saéne. Paddle 
wheels had been patented by Miller in 1781, 
and for some time all steam-boats were pro- 
pelled by paddles. [Screw - PROPELLER. ] 
Symington used a steam-boat on the Forth 
and Clyde in 1790, and in 1802 he had one 
on the Clyde which was able to tow vessels. 
Fulton used a steam-boat on the Seine in 
1803; and in 1807 his boat, the Clermont, 
with engines built by Boulton and Watt, ran 
from New York to Albany, and soon after- 
wards there was a regular service between 
these towns. The first successful steani-boabt 
in Europe was Kell’s Comet, which in 1812, ran 
on the Clyde between Glasgow and Greenock, 
three times a week, with a maximum speed of 
five miles an hour. The first voyage of a 
steam-ship from New York to Liverpoo] was 
made by the Savannah in twenty-six days, 
in 1819, Regular steam communication with 
Europe was begun in 1838. In 1845 the Great 
Britain crossed the Atlantic in fourteen days; 
on October 21-26, 1894, the Lweania made the 
trip from Queenstown to New York (about 
2,800 miles) in five days, seven hours and 
twenty-three minutes, which is the record to 
date. Other steam-ships, as the Teutonic, Paris, 
New York, St. Louis, and St. Paul, have developed 
approximately equal speed. The two last 
named were built on the Delaware in 1893-5, 
and are unsurpassed for comfort and sea- 
worthiness. The staunch construction of the 
St. Paul (see illustration) was amply demon- 
strated when, on the morning of January 25, 
1896, this noble vessel was driven hard and 
fast upon the beach at Long Branch, N. J., 
during a heavy fog. When finally hauled off, 
after straining and thumping in the surf for 
ten days, the vessel was found to be entirely 
uninjured. [STEAM-ENGINE.] 


steam-navvy, s. A steam-engine em- 
ployed in excavating earth for docks, canals, 


&c. (English.) 


steam-packet, s. A steam-vessel carry: 
ing mails and running periodically between 


An apparatus for 


‘certain ports. 


steam-pipe, s. Any pipe conveying steam 
from a boiler to an engine, or a supply-pipe in 
a system of steam heating or drying. 


steam-plough, s. A plough or gang of 
pete drawn by portable steam-engines. By 
he same means, cultivators, harrows, and 
other agricultural implements are drawn. 
Steam ploughs are largely used on the great 
wheat farms of the West, which are much too 
large for hand ploughing. 


steam-port, 8. 

Steam-eng.: An opening through the valve 
seat to the inside of the cylinder. Known at 
the induction (inlet) port, or the eduction (out- 
let) port, respectively, according to the course 
of the steam. 


boy; pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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steam—stearolauretin 


a 


steam-power, s. The power of steam 
applied to move machinery or produce any 
results. 

steam-press, s. A press worked by 
steam-power ; specif., a platten-machine driven 
by steam power. 


steam-propeller, s. The sameas ScREW- 
PROPELLER (q.V.). 

steam-ram, s. [RaM, s., II. 2. (2).] 

steam-roller, s. A locomotive with wide 
wheels used for crushing road-metal and level- 
ling roads. 

steam-room, s. The capacity for steam 
over the surface of the water in the boiler. 


steam-ship, s. A ship propelled by 
steam ; a steamer. 


steam-sled, s. A locomotive constructed 
torun on ice. The front part rests on a 
sledge, and the driving wheels are studded 
with spikes. 

steam-stoker, s. 
(q.v-). 

steam-table, s. A hollow table, heated 
by steam, to keep joints and other viands 
warm in the dining or carving rooms of hotels. 


steam-tank, s. A chamber heated by 
steam, used for various purposes in the arts, 
such as steaming wood, paper-stock, render- 
ing fats, &c. 


steam-tight, a. Tight enough to resist 
the ingress or egress of steam. 


steam-tilt, s. A steam-hammer (q.v.). 


steam-toe, s. 

Steam-eng. : An arm fastened to a lifting-rod 
to raise it by the contact of the cam or tappet. 
The toes on the lifting-rods of the inlet and ex- 
haust are steam and exhaust toes respectively. 


steam-trap, s. A self-acting device for 
the discharge of condensed water from steam- 
engines or steam-pipes. 


steam-tug, s. Asmall but powerful steam- 
vessel for towing ships in or out of harbour. 


steam vacuum-punmp, s. A pump for 
raising water by the condensation of steam 
in a vessel situated at such elevation above 
the water supply that the atmospheric pressure 
will raise the water to the chamber and operate 
the valves. 


steam-valve, s. A device for opening or 
closing a steam pipe or port. 


steam-vessel, s. A steam-ship. 


steam-way, s. A passage leading from 
the steam-port of a vaive to the cylinder. 


steam-wheel, s. The same as Rotary 
STEAM-ENGINE (q.V.). 


steam-whistle, s. A sounding device 
connected with the boiler of a steam-engine, 
either stationary, locomotive, or marine, for 
the purpose of announcing the hours of work, 
signalling, &c. In the ordinary 
locomotive steam-whistle the 
foot is bolted on to the fire- 
box, has an opening (a) for the 
admission of steam, and is pro- 
vided with a cock (e), by turn- 
ing which steam is permitted 
to rush into the hollow 
piece (6), which is pro- 
vided with holes around 
its lower and narrower 
portion, through which 
the steam rushes into 
the cavity of the cup 
(ec), and, passing out 
through the narrow an- 
nular opening, impinges 
against the rim of the bell (d), causing a 
shrill, piercing sound. Holes in the top of 
the bell permit the escape of the steam up- 
wardly and increase the volume of sound. 
The quality of the tone depends on the width 
of the annular opening, the depth of the bell, 
and the distance between it and thecup. The 
Calliope (q.v.) is a series of such whistles 
tuned to a scale and operated by keys. 


steam-winch, s. A form of hoisting- 
apparatus in which rotary motion is imparted 
to the winding-axle from the piston-rod of a 
steam engine, directly or intermediately, 
through bevel-gearing. The former is more 
rapid ; the latter affords greater power. Spe- 
cially used for loading and unloading ships. 


A gas-retort charger 


STEAM-WHISTLE, 


steam-yacht, s. A yacht fitted with a 


screw propeller. 


steam, *steme, *steeme,.i. &t. [SrEaM, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To emit steam or vapour; to give out 
any vapour or exhalation. 


“Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
¥rom hill or steaming lake.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 185. 


2. Torise in a vaporous form; to pass off in 
visible vapour. 


“The fume or vapour thereof steeming.”—P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk. xxix., ch. iv. 


3. To move or travel by the agency of steam. 


“ He steamed into the station at the usual speed.”— 
Daily Chronicle, Oct. 19, 1885, 


B. Transitive: 
*1. To emit or give up in vapour; to exhale, 
to evaporate. 


“ Tn slouthful sleepe his molten heart to steme.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. vi. 27. 


2. To expose to the action of steam, for the 
purpose of softening (as wood), cooking, or 
disinfecting. 


steam’-ér, s. [Eng. steam, v. ; -er.] 

1, A vessel propelled by steam ; a steam-ship. 

2. A steam fire-engine. 

3. A locomotive for roads. 

4, A culinary vessel with a perforated 
bottom, placed upon a cooking pot, and having 
a lid to keep in the steam. 

5. An apparatus for steaming grain pre- 
paratory to grinding. 

6. A steam-tank (q.v.). 


steamer-duck, s. [RacrHorsg, 2.] 


steamer-lane, s. The usual track 
followed by ocean steamers plying between 
any two ports, e.g., Liverpool and New York. 
“Moving east on a north-easterly track, a little 


south of steamer-lanes."—St, James's Gazette, April 6, 
1887. 


*stéam’-i-néss, s. [Eng. steamy; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being steamy or 
vaporous ; mistiness. 


steam’-y, a. [Eng. stewm,s.; -y.] Consisting 
of or abounding in steam; resembling steam ; 
misty, vaporous. 
“Meantime, on that side steamy vapours rise,” 


rs Cowper: Sonnet. 
stean, s. [STEEN.] 


ste-ar’-a-mide, s. (Eng. stear(ic), and amide.] 
Chem. : (CjgH350)H2N. Obtained by heating 
ethylic stearate with alcoholic ammonia for 
several days in a sealed tube at a temperature 
of 120°. It is purified by recrystallization 
from alcohol and washing with ether. After 
melting it solidifies at 107°5. 


sté-ar-an -il-ide,s. [Eng. stearic); anil(ine), 
and suff. -ide.] 

Chem. : (CjgH350\CgH;)HN. Phenyl-steara- 
mide. Formed when excess of aniline is dis- 
tilled over stearic acid heated to 230° in an oil 
bath. The product is purified by repeated 
crystallization from alcohol, when it is ob- 
tained as white shining needles, melting at 
93°6°, and solidifying to a mass of radiated 
crystals. 


ste’-ar-ate, s. [Eng. stear(ic) ; -ate.] 

Chem. (Pl.) : Compounds of stearic acid with 
the alkalis and metals. They have the con- 
sistence of hard soaps and plasters, and are 
mostly insoluble in water. Stearate of potas- 
sium, CygH3;KOg9, separates on cooling from a 
solution of one part stearic acid and one part 
potassic hydrate in ten parts of water. It 
forms shining delicate needles, having a faint 
alkaline taste, and dissolves in 6°7 parts boil- 
ing alcohol and 25 parts boiling water. Acid 
stearate of potassium, CjgH35KO9°CjgH3g09, 
obtained by decomposing the neutral salt with 
1,000 parts of water. When dried and dis- 
solved in alcohol, it separates in silvery scales, 
inodorous and soft to the touch. It dissolves 
in four parts of boiling absolute alcohol. 


ste’-ar-ene, s. [STEARONE.] 
ste-ar’-gil-lite, s. 
tite, and argillite.] 
Min. : A soapy-looking clay of varying co- 
lour, and like all other clays a hydrated alumi- 
nous silicate. Found near Poictiers, France. 


sté-ar’-ic, a. [Eng. stear(in); -ic.] Derived 
from cr containing stearin. 


[Formed from Eng. stea- 


sté-a-rid-ic, a. 


ste’-ar-in-ér-y, s. 


ste-ar-d-chlor-hy-drin, s. 


sté-ar-dc-on-ote, s. 


sté-ar-0-glti-cose, s. 


stearic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjgH350°'OH. An acid discovered 
by Chevreul, and found as a frequent con- 
stituent of fats derived from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and especially abundant 
as a tristearin in beef and mutton suet. It 
may be obtained by saponifying the fat with 
soda ley, decomposing with sulphuric acid, 
dissolving the fatty acids in alcohol, and re- 
peatedly erystallizing, the first portions of 
the fatty acid only being taken. When pure 
it crystallizes from alcohol in nacreous laminee 
or needles, is tasteless and inodorous, and 
has a distinct acid reaction. Its specific 
gravity is nearly that of water, it melts at 
69-69°2°, distils in a vacuum without altera- 
tion, and is sparingly soluble in alcohol, more 
so in ether and benzene. 


stearic-anhydride, s. 
Chem. : ono bo. Formed by the action 


18 
of stearic chloride on potassic stearate. It is 
difficult to obtain pure. 


stearic-ether, s. 

Chem. (Pl.): Compounds of stearic acid 
with the alcohol radicals. Methylic stearate, 
CigH35(CH3)O9, is formed by heating stearic 
acid with methylic alcohol ina sealed tube. 
It is a neutral crystalline mass, insoluble in 
water, and melting at 38°. Ethylic stearate, 
stearic ether, CjgH3;(CoHs)O2. Obtained by 
passing hydrochloric acid gas into an alco- 
holic solution of stearic acid. It is a crystal- 
line mass, resembling white wax, melts at 
33°7, and is tasteless and inodorous. 


[Eng. stear(in); Gr. eldos 
(vidos) = form, and Eng. suff. -ic.] Derived 
from or containing stearic acid. 


stearidic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgH3,02. Obtained by heating 
bromostearate of silver with water. It is an 
amorphous mass with a peculiar faint odour, 
is soluble in alcohol, melts at 35°, and distils 
unchanged. With the alkalis it forms soaps. 


sté’-ar-in, s. [Gr. oréap (stear)= fat, tallow, 


suet. ] 

Chem. (Pl.): Glyceric stearates. These com- 
pounds can be forined artificially, but the last 
is also a constituent of most of the more solid 
animal and vegetable fats. (1) Monostearin 


(a.v.). (2) Distearin, CgHyCis3902)2- op. 


tained by heating monostearin with stearic 
acid to 260° for three hours. It forms micro- 
scopic lamin, which melt at 58% (3) Tri- 
stearin (q.v.) 


[Eng. stearin(e); -ery.] 
The process of making stearine from animal 
or vegetable fats ; the manufacture of stearin 
or stearine products, 


z [Eng. stear- 
o(ne); chlorhydr(ic), and suff. -in.] 


Cl 
Chem.: C3H5 { CieftgOo Produced by pass- 


ing hydrochloric acid gas into a mixture of 
stearic-acid and glycerin heated to 100°. Puri. 
fied from ether it forms a solid mass, melting 
at 28°. 


[Pref. stearo-, and Gr. 
kovis (konis) = powder. ] 

Chem, : Couerbe’s name for a yellow-brown 
pulverulent fat which he extracted from the 
brain. It is insoluble in alcohol and ether, 
except in the presence of fixed oils, in which 
case it dissolves in ether. 


[Pref. stearo-, and 
Eng. glucose.) 

Chem. : CgHs {Cea Glucic stearate. 
Formed when stearin and anhydrous glucose 
are heated to 120° for fifty or sixty hours. It 
is obtained in microscopic granules, or as a 
white fusible mass, is neutral, and assumes 
with oil of vitriol a reddish colour, changing 
to violet and black. 


sté-ar-0-lai-rét/-in, s. [Pref. stearo- ; Eng. 


lauriin), and retin.] 

Chem. : Grosourdi’s name for the solid fat 
which separates on standing at + 10° from 
the oil obtained by warm pressure from the 
pericarp of bay-berries. It crystallizes in 
warty masses, but has not been further ex- 
amined, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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eté-ar-d-law’-rin, s. (Pref. stearo-, and Eng. 
laurin,] 

Chem.: Grosourdi’s name for a fat, de- 
posited on standing at + 6° from the oil ob- 
tained by warm pressure froin the shelled 
seeds of the bay-berry, It forms a yellowish 
white mass, 


sté-gr-Ol-ic, a. ([Pref. stear-, and Eng, 
okeyic.} Derived from oleic and elaidic acid. 


stearolic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygH3202 = Cj7H3;"CO°’OH. Ob- 
tained by heating the dibromide of oleic and 
elaidic acids with an alcoholic solution of 
potash. It forms long, colourless prisms, in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
melts at 48°, and volatilizes without decom- 

sition. Its salts are mostly crystalline, 

ose of the alkalis having the properties of 
soaps. 


ste'—ar-one, ste’-ar-ene, s. [Eng. stear(ic) ; 
“one, -ene.) 

Chem.: OgH350°Cy7H35. The ketone of 
stearic acid, produced by the dry distillation 
of calcic or plumbic stearate, the resulting 
product being finely pulverised, and then 
several times washed with ether. It forms 
delicate pearly lamine, slightly soluble in 
boiling alcohol, nearly insoluble in cold ether, 
and melts at 87°8°. 


até-ar-0-phanic, a. (Eng. stearophan(in); 
~ic.] Derived from stearophanin (q.v.). 
stearophanic-acid, s. 
Chem.: A kind of stearic-acid obtained from 


Cocculus indicus berries. It crystallizes in 
small needles, melting at 68°. 


ate-ar-Oph-an-in, s. (Pref. stearo-, and 
Gr. daivw (phaind) = to appear.) 
Chem.: The fat of Cocculus indicus berries. 
It agrees with tristearin in nearly all its pro- 
perties, but melts at 35-36°. 


até-ar-dp-tene, s. (Pref. stearo-, and 
Gr. rrnvos (pténos) = feathered ; hence, fleet- 
ing, volatile.] 

. Chem.: Any of the more solid constituents 
of essential oils, which crystallize out in the 
cold. 

ate-ar-6x-yl'-ic, a. (Pref. stear-; Eng. 
oatat)yl, and suff. -ic.) Derived from or con- 
taining stearic acid and oxatyl. 


stearoxylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjgH3204=Cy7H3102°CO"0H. Ob- 
tained by the action of nitric acid on stearolic 
acid. It crystallizes in brilliant plates, in- 
soluble in water, soluble in boiling alcohol, 
and melts at 86°. 


gte’-ar-dyl, s. [Eng. stearo(ne) ; -yl.J 
Chem.: CygH35. The hypothetical radical 
of stearone, 


ate’-ar-yl, s. [Bng. stear(ic); -yl.] 
Chem.: CygH350. The radical of stearic- 
acid. 


sté-at., pref. [Srearo-.] 
ate-at-ar-gill-ite, s. [SrearcrLuitz.] 


Min. : A doubtful mineral species occurring 
in some porphyritic rocks near Ilmenau, 
Thuringia. 

ste’-a-tite, s. (Gr. oréap (stear), genit. eréaros 
steatos) = tallow, hard fat. The steatitis of 
iny.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A term including all the massive and 
erystalline-massive varieties of talc (q.v.). 

2. The same as SAPonitsE (q.V.). 

gte-a-tit’-ic, a. [Eng. steatit(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to steatite or soapstone ; of the nature 
of or reserabling soapstone, 


ste-a-to-, stée-At-, pref. (Gr. oréap (stear), 
oe otéatos (steatos) = tallow, hard fat.] 
‘atty ; composed of or resembling fat. 


ste-at'-d-géle, s. (Pref. steato-, and Gr. «jn 
(kélé)= a tumour.) 
Pathol.: A tumour of the scrotum contain- 
ing fat ; scrotal hernia. 
ste-a-to-ma, s. (Gr. credtwua (steatdma).] 
Surg.: A wen, the contents of which re- 


semble suet. It may arise on any part of the 
body, and often grows to a large size, 


sté-a-tom’-a-toiis, a. (Srsatoma.] Of the 
nature of a steatoma. 


sté-at’-d-mys, s. (Pref. steato-, and Gr. pis 
(mus) = a@ mouse.) 

Zool. ; A genus of Muride, sub-family Den- 
dromyine, with two species from North and 


South Africa. 


sté-a-top’-y-ga, s. (Pref. steato-, and Gr. 
muyn (pugé)=the rump, the buttocks.] A 
great accumulation of fat in the buttocks of 
some Africans, especially of Hottentot women. 


sté-a-top'-y-golis, a. [Srearopyaa.] Per- 
taining or relating to steatopyga; character- 
ized by steatopyga. 


ste-at-or’-nis, s. [Pref. steat-, and Gr. dps 
(ornis)=a bird. Named because the birds 
are extremely fat. GUACHARO-OIL.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Caprimulgide, with a 
single species, Steatornis caripensis, sometimes 
made the type of a family Steatornithide. In 
many respects it resembles the Goat-suckers, 
but differs from them in being a vegetable- 
feeder. Since Humboldt’s time, it has been 
found in Bogota [GuacHARo] and in Trinidad. 


ste-at-or-nith’-i-de, s.pl. _[Mod. Lat. 
steatornis, genit. steatornith(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -idw.] [SreaTornis.] 


sté-a-to-z0'-On, s. (Pref. steato-, and Gr. 
Sov (zdon) = a living being, an animal.) 
Zool. ; A synonym of Demodex (q.v.). 


stéck-a/-do, s. 
* stéd, s. [Sreap.] 
stéd’-fast, a. [Sreaprast.] 


Stéd’-img-érs, s. pl. [See def.] 

Church Hist, : A politico-religious sect which 
arose early in the thirteenth century in the 
district of Steding, now called Oldenburg. 
They appear to have been a section of the 
Albigenses, and a crusade was organized 
against them by Gerhard, Archbishop of 
Bremen. 


stee, s. 
(Prov.) 


steéd, * stede, s. [A.9. stéda=a stud-horse, 
a stallion (cf. stédmyre=a stud-mare), from 
stéd =a stud (q.v.); Irish stead=a steed ; 
Ger. stute=a mare; Icel. stedda=a mare; 
stédhhestr =a stallion; stédhmerr =a stud- 
mare, a brood-mare.] A horse, especially a 
spirited horse, or one for war or state, (Used 
chiefly in poetry or poetical prose.) 

“To see this wondrous 
Winged steed with mane of gold.” 


Longfellow; Pegasus in Pound. 
steék, stéik, v.t. [A.S. stician =to pierce, 
to stick (q.v.).] 
1, To pierce with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment ; to stitch or sew with a needle. (Scotch.) 
2. To shut, to close, to fasten. 

“But now, hinny, that ve hae brought us the brandy, 
and the mug with the het water... ye may steek the 
door.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xlvi. 

steek, steik, s. (Srerx, v.) The act of 
stitching with a needle; a stitch. 


steel, s. & a. [A.S. stél, stéle, style ; cogn. with 

Dut. staal; Icel. stdl; Dan. staal; Sw. stal ; 
O. H. Ger. stahal ; Ger. stahl.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 

(2) A piece of such metal used for striking 
sparks from flint to ignite tinder or match. 


“The steel must be struck in a proper manner, and 
with proper materials, before the latent spark can be 
élicited.”—Knox: Hssays, ess. 70. 


(8) Around rod of steel, having longitudinal 
striations, used for sharpening knives. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A weapon, especially an offensive weapon, 
as a sword, a spear, or the like. 


“* Brave Macbeth with his brandish’d steeZ... 
Carv'd out his passage.” Shakesp,: Macbeth, i, 2. 
(2) Anything of extreme hardness; hard- 
ness, sternness, rigour: as, a heart of steel. 
(3) A narrow slip of steel used for stiffen- 
ing or expanding ladies’ dresses. 
“ No steels are worn behind the knees.”—Daily News, 
Dec. 17, 1886. 
*(4) Amirror. (Cartwright: Lady Errant.) 


[STICKADORE. ] 


[A.S. stigan = to mount.j] A ladder. 


Il, Technically : 

1. Chem., &c. : A very remarkable and useful 
kind of metallic iron, intermediate between 
cast-iron and malleable iron, prepared ty im- 
bedding bars of malleable iron in powdered 
charcoal contained in a large rectangular cru- 
cible, and exposing for many hours toa full red 
heat. The iron takes up from one to two per 
cent. of carbon, becoming harder, and, at the 
same time, fusible, but with a certain diminu- 
tion of its malleability. The product of this 
operation has a blistered appearance—hence 
called blistered steel, but this is obviated by 
welding a number of bars together. Bessemer 
steel is produced by forcing atmospheric air 
into melted cast iron. The colour of steel is 
grayish-white ; sp. gr. 7°60-7°93. Its most 
remarkable property is that of becoming very 
hard when heated to redness and suddenly 
plunged into cold water. If re-heated to red- 
ness, and left to cool gradually, it becomes as 
soft as ordinary iron. Between these two 
conditions any required degree of hardness 
may be attained. Hence, in the manufacture 
of steel articles, they are first forged into 
shape, then hardened, and, lastly, tempered 
by exposure to a proper degree of annealing 
heat, which is often judged of by the colour 
of the thin film of oxide which appears on the 
surface. A temperature of 221°, indicated by 
a faint straw colour, is the most suitable 
temper for lancets and razors, 250°, indicated 
by a brownish tint, for scissors and penknives. 
For swords, watch-springs, and all articles 
requiring softness and elasticity, the steel 
must be heated to 289°-298°, or until the sar- 
face becomes deep blue. 


“‘ Steele is eldest brother of iron, extracted from the 
same oare, differing from it not in kind, but degree of 
purity, as being the first running thereof. It is more 

rd and brittle (whilest iron is sufter and tougher), 
useful for the making of English knives, sithes, 
shears, &c., but fine edges cannot be made thereof, as 
lancets for letting of blood, incision knives, razors, 
&c."— Fuller: Worthies ; Gloucestershire. 


2. Hist., &c.: In the A.V. of the Bible, the 
word ‘ steel” occurs in 2 Sam. xxii. 85; Psalin 
Xviii. 34; Job. xx. 24; and Jer. xv. 12, but in 
all these places the R.V. substitutes the word 
*“brass.” The Greeks are said to have de- 
rived it, as early as the Homeric age, from 
the Chalybes, and the name XaAvp (Chalups} 
was applied both to the people and to the 
metal. The Celtiberians were celebrated for 
their manufacture of steel in the first century, 
B.c. The process of hardening it by inmer- 
sion in water was known in Western Europe 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. Then oil 
was substituted for water. Cast, steel was 
first made at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, in 
1740. The Bessemer process for converting 
pig-iron into malleable iron, and it again into 
steel with small consumption of fuel, was 
first communicated to the British Association 
at Cheltenham in 1856. Siemens, in 1876, 
produced steel direct from iron ore. The 

eater durability of steel now increasingly 
eads to its being preferred to iron, for the 
construction both of ships and of rails. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Made of steel. 

2. Fig.: Resembling steel in hardness 
hence, unfeeling, stern, rigorous. 

“Thy steel bosom.” Shakesp. : Sonnet 188, 

steel-bow, s. 

Scots Law : Steel-bow goods consist of corn, 
cattle, straw, implements of husbandry, de- 
livered by the landlord to his tenant, by 
means of which the tenant is enabled to stock 
and work the farm, and in consideration of 
which he becomes bound to return articles 
equal in value and quality at the expiration of 
the lease, The origin of the term is uncertain. 
(Bell.) 

steel-bronze, s. A very hard and tena- 
eious alloy, used as a substitute for steel in 
the manufacture of cannon, Its composition 
varies but little from that of the usual gun- 
metal—90 copper, 10 tin. 


steel-cap, s. <A cap or head-piece of 
steel ; armour for the head. 
“He Peay aces. the steel-cap o'er his long flowing 


Scott: Rokeby, v. 20. 
steel-clad, a. Clad in steel or armour — 
mailed. 


“No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 1. 


* steel-clenched, a. Fastened or pro- 


tected with steel. 


“By a steel-clenched postern door.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 9, 


Doll, b6}; Psat, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 


-olan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. Bees tory &c. = bel, deL 
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steel—steeple 


* steel-dight, a. Steel-clad. 

“ And steel-dight nobles wiped their e’e.” 
Scott: Thomas the Rhymer, pt. il. 

steel-engraving, s. 

1. The art of engraving upon steel plates 
for the purpose of producing prints or im- 
pressions in ink upon paper and other sub- 
stances, 

2. The design engraved upon a steel-plate. 

3. The impression or print taken from an 
engraved steel-plate. 

steel-furnace, s. A metallurgic furnace 
in which ore or iron is treated for the pro- 
duction or refining of steel. 


steel-headed, *steel-head, *steel- 
hed, a. Having ahead, tip, or top of steel, 


“The steel-hed speares they strongly coucht, and met.” 
SS Spenser: F.Q., IIL., ix. 16. 


Steel-headed-rail : 
Railway: A rail having an upper surface or 
tread of steel welded on to a body of iron. 


steel-hearted, a. Hard-hearted, stern, 
rigorous. 


steel-master, 8. 
works. 

“Tron-masters, steel-masters, iron consumers, and 
export merchants, from all parts of the kingdom, will 
be present in great force."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 
28, 1886. 

steel-mill, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A mill with metallic grind- 
ing-surfaces, usually of steel, but sometimes 
of cast-iron, as being cheaper and sufficient 
for the purpose. 

*2. Mining: A steel-wheel revolving in 
contact with a flint, to make a light ina mine ; 
used before the invention of the safety-lamp. 


steeLore, s. 

Min. : A name given to the siderite (q.v.) of 
Nassau, because of the iron it yielded being 
peculiarly adapted for conversion into steel. 


steel-pen, s. A pen madeofsteel [Prn 
(2), s., I. 1. (3).] 

steel-plate, s. 

1. A piece of steel flattened or extended to 
an even surface, and of uniform thickness, 
They are used as armour for the sides of war- 
ships, and other purposes. 

2. A plate of polished steel, on which a de- 
sign is engraved for the purpose of transferring 
it to paper, &c., by impressing or printing. 

3. An impression or plate taken from an 
engraved steel-plate ; a steel engraving. 


steel-toys, s. pl. A manufacturing term 
applied to small articles such as corkscrews, 
buckles, and similar objects, when made of 
polished steel. Birmingham and Sheffield are 
the chief seats of their manufacture, which 
employs a large amount of capital and a con- 
siderable number of operatives. (Chambers.) 


steel-trap, s. A trap with steel jaws 
and a spring to catch wild animals, 


steel-wine, s. Wine in which steel filings 
have been placed for some time; it is used 
medicinally. 


steel-yard, s. [Strrtyarp.) 


steel, v.t. [A.S. stflan; Icel. stéla; Ger. 
stahlen.} 
I. Lit.:; To point, overlay, or edge with steel. 


“ He had in his hande a great glaue, sharpe and well 
Stelyd.”—Berners: Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. i., ch. lix. 


IL. Figuratively : 

1. To fortify as with steel; to make hard, 
stubborn, obdurate, or unfeeling ; to harden, 
to strengthen. 


“Tempered their headlong rage, their gourage steeled,” 
Scott» Don Roderick, xiv. (Coucl.) 


2. To cause to resemble steel, as in smooth- 
ness, polish, or other qualities. 


steele’-ite, s. [After Mr. J. Steele; suff. 
-ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : An altered variety of mordenite (q.v.), 
occurring in spheres varying in size from one 
to two and a half inches in diameter at Cape 
Split, Nova Scotia. 


steel’-ér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Shipwright.: The foremost or aftermost 
lank in a strake, which is dropped short of 
he stern or stern-post of a vessel, 


steél’-i-néss, s. [Eng. steely; -mess.] The 


A proprietor of steel- 


quality or state of being steely; extreme 


hardness, i 


steél’-ing, pr. par. & s. [SrTaxt, v.J 

A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1. The process of welding a piece of steel 
on that part of a cutting instrument which is 
to receive the edge. 

2. The process of covering a metal plate 
with steel by voltaic electricity for the pur- 
pose of rendering it more durable. It is ap- 
plied to stereotype and engraved copper-plates. 


steeling-strake, s. 
Shipwright.:; A steeler (q.v.). 


*steél-y, *stel-y, a. (Eng. stecl; -y.] 
1, Literally: 
(1) Made of steel ; consisting of steel. 


“ Steel through opposing piace the magnet draws, 
And steely atoms calls from dust and straws.” 
Crabbe: Parish Register, 


(2) Resembling the surface of polished steel. 

2. Fig.: Resembling steel in hardness ; 

hard, firm, stern, inflexible. 

“O tough and stely hertes, o herte more herd than 
fiynte or other stone,.”—VFisher : Seuen Psalmes, Ps. 143, 
pt. i, 

steel’-yard, *stil-i-ard, *styl-i-arde, 
s. [Eng. steel, and yard.] 

Mech.: A balance or weighing-machine con- 
sisting of a lever with unequal arms. It is of 
two kinds. The Roman balance is formed by 
suspending the article to be weighed from the 
end of the shorter arm, or placing it in a scale 
depending therefrom, and sliding a determi- 
nate weight along the longer one till an equili- 
brium is obtained. The longer arm is so 
graduated that the figure opposite to which 
the weight rests indicates the weight of the 
article at the extremity of the shorter arm. 
The second form is the Danish balance (q.v.). 

“Ttis usual with butchers and other tradesmen to 
weigh in the statera, commonly called the stiliards, 

ten or twenty pounds weight.”—Boyle: Works, iii, 431. 

Steelyard Company, Stillyard Company: 

Hist.: A company of German and Flemish 
merchants to whom Henry III. granted many 
valuable privileges in 1259. These were con- 
firmed by Edward I., and the company 
flourished till the reign of Edward VI., when 
the Merchant Adventurers complained of 
them, and they were held to have forfeited 
their liberties, and were expelled from England 
by Elizabeth in 1597. Their hall was called 
the Steelyard, according to some authorities, 
from the steel which they imported, but more 
probably from the king’s steelyard erected on 
that spot (near what is now Iron Wharf) to 
weigh the tonnage of all goods brought into 
London. (Thornbury: Old & New London, 
ii. 32-34.) 


steen, stean, *steane, s. [A.S. stena.] A 
vessel of clay or stone. 
“ Upon a huge great earth-pot steane he stood, 
From whose wide mouth there flowed forth the 
Romane flood.” Spenser : F. Q., VIL vii. 42. 
steen, stéan, v.f. [Sronx,s.] To line with 
stone or brick, as a well, a cesspool, or the 
like; to mend with stone, asa road, (Prov.) 


steén’-bok, s. [Srermsox.] 


steén’-ing, stean’-ing, s. (Stren, v.] 
Arch.: The brick or stone wall or lining of 
a well or cesspool, the use of which’ is to pre- 
vent the irruption of the surrounding soil. 


Steén’-kirk, s. (Sremxirx.] 


steén’-strii-pine, s. [After Steenstrup, who 
first found it ; suff. -ine (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in crystals and 
massive at Kangerdluarsuk, Greenland, 
associated with lepidolite and egyrite. Hard- 
ness, 40; sp. gr. 3°38; colour, brown. 
Compos.: essentially a hydrous silicate of 
cerium, lanthanum, didymium, thoria, soda, 
alumina, and sesquioxide of iron. 


steep, *steepe, *step, *stepe, a. & s. 
[A.8. steadp= steep, high, lofty ; O. Fris. stap 
=high; Icel. steypdhr =steep, rising high ; 
A.S. stepan = to erect, to exalt.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Making a large angle with the plane of 
the horizon; ascending or descending with 
great inclination ; precipitous. 
nae Not easily accessible; lofty, elevated, 

gh. 

3. High-priced, dear. (Slang.) 

B. As subst.; A precipitous place; a rock 


steép’-ér, s. 


or hill sloping with a large angle to the plane 
of the horizon ; a precipice. 
“So eagerly the fiend 
O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rate, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 948, 
*steep-down, a. Precipitous. 
“Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire.” 
Shakesp.. Othello, Vv. 2 
+ steep-grass, steep-weed, steep- 
wort, s. 
Bot. : Pinguicula vulgaris, 


steep, *stepe, *stepyn, * steepe, v.f. 
{Icel. steypa=to make to stoop, to pour out 
liquids, to cast metals; stupa = stoop 
(q.v.)3; Sw. stépa = to cast (metals), to steep, 
to sink; Dan. stdébe = to cast (metals) ; stéb = 
the steeping of grain, steeped corn. ] 

1. To soak in a liquid ; to macerate ; to dip 
and soak in a liquid, to imbue; to extract the 
essence by soaking. 

“A sop in honey steep'd to charm the guard.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid vi, 56%. 

2. To wet, to make wet. 

“ That nought she did but wayle, and often steepe 

Her dainty couch with teares, which BED she did 

weepe, Spenser: F. Q., IIL ii. 28, 

3. To imbue thoroughly. 

“Wi om ee 
eee veEhakorp Barilel iL 


steep, *steepe, s. [SrzEEzP, v.] 


1. Something steeped or used in steeping ; 
a fertilizing liquid in which seeds are steeped 
to quicken germination, 

*2. The state of being steeped, soaked, or 
imbued. 


“ Strait, to the house she hasted; and sweet sleepe 
Pour'd on each wooer; which so laid in steepe 
Their drowsie tempies, that each brow did nod,” 

Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey ii, 

8. A rennet-bag. 


*steep—en, v.i. [Eng. steep, a.; -en.] To be- 


coine steep, or steeper. 


[Eng. steep, v.3 -er.) A vatin 
which the indigo-plant is soaked for macera- 
tion, previous to soaking in the beating-vat. 


steép’-i-néss, s. [Eng. steepy; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being steepy or steep; 
steepness. 


“The cragginess and i ed of places up and 
down is a great advantage to the dwellers,”—Howell : 
Inst. for Travellers, p. 132. 


*steéep’-Ing (1), s. [Etym. doubtful] A 
counterfeit coin current in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. They were manufactured abroad, 
and were of the value of one halfpenny. 


steép’-Ing (2), s. [Srzzp, v.] The watering 
or wetting of flax haulm, to facilitate the 
separation of the woody matter from the fibre. 


steé'-ple, *ste-pel, s. [A.S. stfpel =a lofty 
tower, from steap = lofty, high ; Icel. stopull ; 
Low Ger. stipel.] [Sremp, a.] A tower or 
turret of a church or other public edifice, 
ending ina point, and generally intended to 
contain bells; the superstructure above the 
tower of a church; a spire, a lantern. 


“The whole country was one great lake, from which 
the cities, with their ramparts and steeples, rose like 
islands.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 


steeple-bush, s. 
Bot.: Spireea tomentosa. [HArpD-HACcK.] 


steeple-chase, s. A kind of horse-race 
across country, in which ditches, hedges, 
fences, &c., have to be jumped. The name 
is derived from the fact that these races were 
originally run in a straight line across country 
from some point to a conspicuous object, 
generally a church steeple, which served 
the purpose of the modern winning-post. 
The course is now marked out by flags and 
stakes between which all the riders must 
pass. 


steeple-chaser, s. One who rides in 
steeple-chases; a horse engaged in or trained 
for steeple-chases. 


steeple-crown, s. A tall hat formerly 
worn by women, (Hudibras Redivivus.) 


steeple-engine, s. 

Steam.-eng.: A form of marine engine, com- 
mon on American river-boats. It derives its 
names from the high erection on deck required 
for the guides to the connecting-rod, which 
works above the crank-shaft. 


* steeple-house, s. A contemptuous 
name for a church. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, oc = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


guidance, regulation. 


steepled—stegosauridess 
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steceple-jack, s. A man who climbs 
steeples and tall chimneys to effect small re- 
pairs, or to erect seatfolding. 


“A steeplejack of Sheffield ... met with a shock- 
ing accident.”—St. James's Gazette, May 11, 1887. 


sted'-pled (le as el), a. [Eng. steepl(e) ; -ed.] 


Furnished or adorned with, or as with steeples 
or towers ; towering up, high. 


“A steepled turbaut on her head she wore.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, ix. 8. 


steeply, adv. [Eng. steep, a.; -ly.] Ina 


steep manner ; with steepness, precipitously ; 
as, A hill rises steeply up. 


steép’-néss, *steepe-nesse, s.  [Eng. 


steep, a. ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
steep; precipitousness. 


“ Forct by the steepenesse of the dike.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Il 


*gsteep-y, a. [Eng. steep, a.; -y.] Steep, 


precipitous. (Scott: Marmion, vi. 2.) 


steér (1), * stere (1), s. [A.9. stéor; cogn. 


with Dut. & Ger. stier =a bull; Icel. stjorr ; 

Goth. stiur ; Lat. taurus ; Gr. tadpos (tawros) ; 

Russ. tur ; Ir. & Gael. tarbh ; Wel. tarw.] A 

four male of the common ox, or ox kind; a 
ullock. 


“ The distant steer forsook the yoke,” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxxiii. 


*steér (2), steire, *stere (2), s._ (Dut. 


stuur; Icel. styrt; Dan. styr; O. H. Ger. 
stiwra ; Ger. steuer.] [SteER(1), v.] A rudder, 
ahelm. (Gower: C. A,, ii. 


steer (1), *stere, v.t. & i. [A.S. stéoran, 


styran; cogn. with Dut. stwren; Icel. styra; 
O. H. Ger. stiurjan, stiwran; Ger. stewern ; 
Goth. stiwrjan.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To direct and govern the course of, by 
the movement of a helm. 

“Two... steer the vessel alternately,”— Anson - 

Voyages, bk. iii., ch. v. 

2. To control, direct, or govern the course 
of ; to direct, to guide. 

“With cane extended far I sought 


To steer it close to land.” 
Wordsworth; Dog & Water Lily. 


B. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To direct and govern the course of a ship 
or other vessel in its course, by the movement 
of the helm. 


“We steered by the sound of the breakers."—Cook : 
First Voyage, bk. i., ch. vii. 


2. To direct one’s course at sea ; to sail, to 
take a course. 


“ Four days I steered to eastward.” 
Longfellow : Discoverer of North Cape. 


8. To have a certain character as regards 
answering the helm ; to answer the helm : as, 
A ship steers well. 

II. Fig. : To conduct one’s self; to take or 
pursue a certain course. 


steer (2), v.t. [SmiR, v.] To stir, to ime 


to meddle with. (Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxxiv. 


steér (3), v.t. [STEER (1), s.] To castrate. 


(Said of @ bull.) 


“The male calves are steered and converted to beef.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 18, 1886. 


steér-age (age as ig), * steér’-idge, s. 


[Eng. steer a 1, Ve 5 age, ~idge.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act or practice of steering, or of 
directing and governing the course of a vessel 
by the movements of the helm. 

(2) A part of a ship forward of the chief 
cabin, from which it is separated by a bulk- 
head or partition. In passenger ships it is 
allotted to the inferior class of passengers, 
thence called steerage passengers; and in 
merchant ships it it occupied by the petty 
officers and crew. 

* (3) The part ofa ship where the steersman 
stands; the stern. 

ei? th surprized, and into the steerid, 
to Bisek onthecoipess eamptert : ve ee on 1688), 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act or power of directing, guiding 
or governing dagtnton in its course ; ‘direction, 


“ He that hath the steerage of course.” 
‘Shakesp. : Romen & Juitet, 1.4. 


__ @®) That by which a course is directed. 


“* Here he hung on high, 


| The steerage of his wings, and out the sky.’ 


Dryden. (Todd.) 
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II. Naut: The effect of ahelmonaship; the 
peculiar manner in which an individual ship 
is atfected by the helm. 


steerage-way, s. 
Naut.: Motion of a vessel sufficient to 
enable her to feel the effect of the rudder. 


“We were not going more than a knot through the 
water, .. barely enough to give us steerage-way.”— 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Sept. 19, 1885, p. 801. 


steér’—ér, s. [Eng. steer (1), v.; -er-] 
1, One who steers ; a steersman, a guide, 


. ‘There's not a better steerer in the realm.” 
Swift: Epistle to Lord J. Carteret. 


2. The rod and wheel (the latter usually 
small) which guide or turn a tricycle. When 
placed before the body of the machine it is 
known as a front-steerer, when behind as a 
rear-steerer. 


steer’-ing, pr. par. ora. [STEER (1), v.] 


steering-apparatus, s. . 

Nawt. : Any contrivance in aid of the steers- 
man, being interposed between the tiller or 
tiller-wheel and the rudder-head. 


steering-sail, s. A sail set to assist in 
steering a ship. 

steering-wheel, s. 

Naut. : Awheel by which a rudder is turned 
through the medium of a tiller-rope winding 
on the axis of the wheel. 


* gteér’-léss, * stere-les, * ster-les, a. 
[Eng. steer (2), s. ; -less.] Without a rudder or 
helm. (Chaucer; C. T., 4,859.) 


* steér’-ling, s. (Eng. steer (1), s.; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A young steer or bullock. 

“While I with grateful care one steerling feed.” 
Francis: Horace; Odes iv, 2. 
steérs’-man, * ster-ys-man, *stires- 

man, s. [Eng. steer (1), v., and man.) One 
who steers ; the helmsman of a ship or boat. 
“The Cambridge steersman commenced to bore his 
opponent outwards,”—Field, April 4, 1885, 
steérs’-man-ship, s. [Eng. steersman; -ship ] 
Skill as a steersman. 
“They praised my steersmanship.” — Burroughs : 
Pepacton, p. 23. 
*steérs'-mate, s. [Eng. steer (1), v., and 
mate.] A steersman. 


steér’-y, s. [Eng. steer (2), v.; -y.] Bustle, stir, 
quandary. (Scotch.) (Scott: Antiquary, ch. ix.) 


steéve, a. & s. [Prob. allied to stiff (q.v.) ; cf. 
Dut. stevig = firm.} 
A, As adj. : Stiff, strong, durable. (Scotch.) 


“But, then there’s parts that look the steever and 
stronger.”—Scott. Antiquary, ch. xxviii, 


B. As substantive : 

Nautical : 

1. The upward slope of an outboard spar, 
as the bow-sprit, cathead, &c. 

2. A long, heavy spar, with a place to fix a 
block at one end, used in stowing certain kinds 
of cargo, which need to be driven in close. 


steeve, v.t. & i. [STEEVE, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

-1. To give a certain angle of elevation to, 
as to a bowsprit. 

2. To stow, as bales in a hold, by means of 
a jack-screw. 

B. Intrans.: To project from the bows at 
an angle, instead of horizontally; said of a 
bowsprit. (So called when the lower end is 
fixed firmly, or stiffly and immovably in the 
vessel, a horizontal bowsprit being movable.) 


steeve’-ly, adv. (Eng, steeve, a ; -ly.] Firmly, 
stoutly. (Scotch.) 
steév-ing, s. [Sreevy, v.] 
Nautical : 


(1) The angle of a bowsprit with the horizon; | 


formerly 70° to 80°, now much less. 


(2) Stowing bales in a hold by means of a 
jack-screw. 


stég, *steyg, *stegg, s. [Tcel. steggr =the 
male of various animals.] [SraG,s.] A gander. 
(Prov.) 
ee. % pee so ties) stegg- '—Invent. af Thomas 
*stég-an-og-ra-phist, s. (Eng. stegano- 
bon ~ist.) Des who practises or is 
skilled in steganography. 


*stég-an-dg-ra_phy, s. [Gr. oreyavds (steg- 
anos) = covered, secret, and ypadw (graphd) = 
to write; Fr. steganographie.} The art of 
secret writing ; the art of writing in cipher, 
or in characters intelligible only to those who 
have the key ; cryptography. 


“‘Such occult notes, steganography, polygraphy, or 
magnetical telling of their minds."—Burton: Anat, of 
Melan., p. 508. 


{ stég-an-oph-thal-ma-ta, s.pl. [Mod 
Lat., from Gr. oreyavds (steganos) = covered, 
and of@adpds (ophthalmos) = the eye.] 

Zool: A group of organisms which, with the 
Gymnophthalmata (q.v.), made up the old 
sub-class Acalephe (q.v.). [STEGANOPHTHAL- 
MATE-MEDUS&. } 


tstég-an-oph-thal-mate, t+ steg-an- 
oph-thal’-motis, a. [STecanopHTHAL- 
MaTA.] Having the eyes covered or protected, 


* steganophthalmate-medusa@, s.pi. 
Zool. : The Steganophthalmata, now merged 
in Lucernarida. They consist of the genus 
Pelagia, the free generative zodids of most of 
the Pelagide, and those of the Rhizostomide. 


stég’-an-0-p6d, s. [SrecanopopEs.] 
( aie : Any individual of the Steganopodes 
q.v.). 


stég-an-dp'-0-dés, s. pl. [Gr. oreyavdrodses 
(steganopodes) = web-footed animals, a term 
employed by Aristotle.] 

Ornith. ; An order of birds, easily recognis- 
able by the feet, all the toes being united by 
a web, which joins the hind toe, as well as the 
three front ones. It includes three families— 
Fregatidz, Phaéthontide, and Pelecanide. 


stég-no’-sis, s. [Gr.] Constipation. 


stég-not’-ic, a. & s. (Gr. oreywwrinéds (steg- 
notikos) ; Fr. stegnotique.] 

A. As adj. ; Tending to constipate or render 
costive, or to diminish excretions and dis- 
charges generally 

B. As subst.: A medicine which tends to 
inerease constipation or costiveness, or which 
diminishes excretions and discharges generally. 


stég-o-, pref. [Gr. oréyn (steg2)= a roof, a 
covering.] Covered, defended, protected. 


+ stég—6-car’-pi, s. pl. [Pref. stego-, and Gr. 
kap7ros (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot. : Mosses having the theca covered by a 
calyptra, and opening by throwing off an 
operculum. The same as BRYACE# (q.V.). 


stég’-d-don, s. [Gr. oréyn (stegé) =a roof, a 
covering ; suff. -odon.] 

Paleont.; A sub-genus of Elephas (q.v.), 
with three or perhaps four species of extinct 
forms from the Indian Tertiaries. These were 
collectively named by Clift Mastodon elephant. 
oides, and constitute the intermediate group 
of the Proboscidea, from which the other 
species diverge, through their dental charac- 
ters, on the one side into the Mastodons, and 
on the other into the typical Elephants. Steg- 
odon insignis abounded in the Sivalik Hills. 
(Falconer: Palewont. Mem., ii, 9.) 


stég-oph’-il-iis, s. [Pref. stego-, and Gr. 
pide (phild) = to love.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Siluridz (q.v.). Body 
narrow, cylindrical, and elongate, a small bar- 
bel at each maxillary; short, stiff spines in 
operculum and interoperculum. Stegophilus 
and the closely-allied genus Vandellia consti- 
tute the group Branchicole. They are from 
South America, and live parasitically in the 
gill-cavities of larger fishes. 


stég-o-sau/-ri-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat.,, from 
stegosawrus (a.v.).] 

Paleont.: An.order of Cope’s sub-class 
Dinosauria, with two families, Scelidosauride 
and Stegosauride. Feet plantigrade, with 
five digits, ungulate ; fore-limbs very small, 
locomotion mainly on hind limbs ; vertebrae 
and limb-bones solid ; a bony dermal armour; 
herbivorous. 


stég-d-sau-ri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, stego 
saur(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Palwont.: A family of Stegosauria (a.v.); 
vertebre biconcave; ischia directed bac 
wards, with the sides meeting in the’ median 
line; astragalus coaJesced with tibia, meta- 
tarsals short. Genera: Stegosaurus, some 
thirty feet long, well armed with enormous 


J6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
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stegosaurus—stellionate 


bucklers, some of which were spinous, from 
the Jurassic beds of the Rocky Mountains ; 
Diracodon, and Amosaurus. 


stég-0-sau’-riis, s. (Pref. stego-, and Gr. 
awavpos (sauros) =a lizard.) [STEGOSAURID.] 


stég-os'-to-ma, s. (Pref. stego-, and Gr. 
oroua (stoma) = the mouth.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Selachoidei, with one 
species, Stegostoma tigrinum, the Tiger Shark 
(q.v.), from the Indian Ocean. Tail, with 
caudal fin, measuring one-half the total length 5 
eyes very small; teeth small, trilobed, in 
many series, occupying a transverse flat patch 
in both jaws. 


+ stein, v.t. 


stein’-bok, steén’-bok, s. (Dut. stein, steen 
=a stone, and bok, boc = a goat.) 

Zoology : 

1, Antilope tragulus, from the stony plains 
and mountains of South Africa; rather more 
than three feet long, and about twenty inches 
high at the shoulder; red brown above, white 
below; tail rudimentary, ears large; horns 
straight, about four inches long in the male, 
absent in female ; no false hoofs. 


2. The ibex (q.v.). 


stein -heil-ite, s. 
-ite (Min.). | 
Min.: The same as Io.itE (q.V.). 
atein’-ing, s. 
Stein’-kirk, Steén’-kirk, s. [See def.] A 
name brought into fashion, after the battle of 
Steinkirk (1692), for several articles, especially 
of dress, as wigs, 
buckles, powder, 
&c., and especially 
large, elaborately 
ornamented neck- 
ties of lace. 


“Lace neckcloths 
were then worn by 
men of fashion; and 
it had been usual to 
arrange them with 
great care. But at 
the terrible moment 
when the brigade of 
Bourbonnais was fly- 
ing before the onset 
of the allies, there 
was no time for fop- 
pery ; and thé finest 
gentlemen of the 
court came spurrin; 
battle with their rich cravats in disorder. It there- 
fore became a fashion among the beauties of Paris to 
wear round their necks kerchiefs of the finest lace 
studiously disarranged ; and these kerchiefs were 
called Steinkirks."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch, xix. 


stein’-man-nite, s. [After the German 
chemist, Steinmann ; suff. -ite (Min.).} 
Min.: An impure galena containing arsenic 
and zine. 


ste’-la, ste’-le, s. 
a pillar.) 

1. Arch. : A small column without base or 
capital, serving as amonument, milestone, or 
the like. 

2. Archeol. : A sepulchral slab or column, 
which in ancient times answered the purpose 
of a gravestone. 


stele, s. [STate (2), s.] A handle. (Prov.) 


ste’-lé-chite, s. [Gr. arédexos (stelechos) = 
the crown of the root from which the stem 
springs.] A fine kind of storax. 


*ste’-lene, a. [Sreta.] Resembling or used 
as a stela ; columnar. ‘ 


stél-gid-op’-tér_yx, s. (Gr. oredyis (stelgis), 
genit. oreAyidos (stelgidos) = a scraper, and 
arépvé (pterux) =a wing.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Psalidoprocnine, with 
five species, ranging from La Plata to the 
United States. 


stél-is, s. [Lat., from Gr. orerg “stelis) = a 
kind of mistletoe.] 
Bot.: A genus of Pleurothallide. Known 
species, about 130. Orchids, most of them 
small, with solitary leaves, and spikes or 


(STEEN, ¥v.] 


[After Mr. Steinheil ; suff. 


{STeENING.] 


STEINKIRK. 
to the front of the line of 


(Gr. or%}An (stélé) = a post, 


racemes of minute green, yellow, or purple | 


flowers. From South and Central America. 


stell (1), s. [Allied to stall(q.v.).] [Srevt, v.] 
A sort of fenced-in inclosure for cattle or 
sheep. (Prov.) 


“The neighbouring stells and walls failed to show 
a single hewn stone,”—Vield, Oct. 17, 1885. 


stéll (2), s. 


stéY-lar’-i-a, s. 


* stél_lar-y, a. (Eng. stellar; -y.] 


stél-la'-tee, s. pl. 


stél’-late, stél'-lat-ed, a & s. 


* st81-la’-tion, s. 


stél-la-to-, pref. 


(Stix, s.] A still. (Scotch.) 


“«Thae curst horse-leeches o' th’ Excise, 
Wha mak the Whisky Stel/s their prize.” 
Burns ; Scotch Drink, 


stéll, v.t. (Dut. & Ger. stellen = to set, to place.] 


To fix, to set ; to place in a permanent manner ; 
to place against a fixed support. 


“To finda place where all distress is stelZed.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,444. 


stél’-la, s. (Lat. =a star.) 


Surg. : A star-shaped bandage crossed like 
the letter X, applied to the shoulder in cases 
of fracture of the clavicle or scapula, or dis- 
location of the humerus, 


stél’-lar, a. [Lat. stellaris, from stella =a star.] 


1. Of or pertaining to stars ; astral. 
“ There was no sign whatever of a stellar nucieus,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1885. 
* 2, Starry; full of or set with stars: as, 
the stellar regions. 


stellar-indicator,s. An instrument for 
enabling an observer to recognize the different 
stars and point out their positions in the 
heavens. 


[Mod. Lat., from Lat. stel- 
laris= pertaining to a star. So named be- 
cause the corolla is stellate.] 

Bot. : Stitchwort; a genus of Alsinez. Herbs, 
often glabrous, with the flowers in dichoto- 
mous cymes; sepals five ; petals five, deeply 
cloven ; stamens ten; styles three; capsules 
opening with six valves, many seeded. Known 
species, 70, from temperate or cold climates. 
The Stellaria are frequently known under the 
popular name of Stitchwort. They are small 
herbs, in moist, shady places. Stellaria media 
is the Common Chickweed, found as a weed in 
every situation north of Mexico, The seeds are 
eaten by poultry and birds. There are in all 
eight species in the United States. 4. longifolia, 
a northern species extending to the Arctic 
circle, has an open cyme of attractive white 
flowers. §S. Holostea, an European species, bears 
large white flowers, and is cultivated. 


Stellar, 
astral. 

“ An infinite infinity of such groups of stellary orbs,” 

—Stukely : Palwog. Sacra, p. 48. 
(Fem. pl. of Lat. stellatus = 
set with stars, starry.] 

Bot.: The forty-fourth order in Linnzus’s 
Natural System. Genera Galium, Hedyotis, 
Spigelia, Cornus (?), Coffea, &. Retained, 
in a restricted sense, by Ray, Decandolle, 
Hooker, &c., as a synonym of Galiacee (q.v.). 


[Lat. stel- 
latus, pa. par. of stello=toset with stars ; 
stella = a star.] 


A. As adjective (Of both forms): 
1, Ord. Lang. : Resembling astar; radiated. 


“A more conspicuous star than I have seen in sey- 
eral stellate reguluses."—Boyle - Works, i. 825. 


2. Bot.: Divided into segments, radiating 
from a common centre. 


B. As substantive (of the form stellate) : 

Bot.: (Pl.): The Galiacez (q.v). 

stellate-bristle or hair, s. . 

Bot. (Pl). : Bristles or hairs growing in tufts 
from the surface, and diverging a little from 
their centre, as in the mallows., 

stellate-flower, s. 

Bot. : A radiate flower. 

stellate-leaves, s. pl. 

Bot. : Leaves in a whorl, verticillate leaves. 

stellate-ligament, s. 


Anat.: The anterior costo-central ligament 
oftheribs. Called also the Radiated ligament. 


stellated-bandage, s. [STELLA.] 
[STELLATE.] Radiation of 
light, as from a star. 


[Strc.uaTe.] Radiating, 


stellate. 
stellato-pilose, a. 


Bot.: Having hairs arranged in a stellate 
manner. 


*stélled, a. [Lat. stella=a star.] Starry, 
stellated. 
“ The stelled fires.” Shakesp. : Lear, tii. 7. 


§| By some explained as fixed, from stell = 


to fix. 


Stél-ler, s. [Georg Wilhelm Steller (1709- 
1745), a German physician, naturalist, and 
traveller, for many years in the Russian ser- 
vice.] (See compounds.) 


Steller’s blue-jay, s. 
Ornith. : Cyanocitta stellert. 


Steller’s rhytina, s. [RxyTrna.] 
Steller’s sea-lion, s. [Sea-.ion.] 


stél’-lér-id, stél-lér’-i-dan, s. [SreiizR- 
IDEA.] Any individual of the Stellerida, Stel- 
lerides, or Stelleridea (q.v.). 


stél-lér-i-da, stél-lér-i-dés, s. pl. [STEL- 
LERIDEA. ] 


stél-lér’-i-dan, s. 


stél_lér-id’-é-a, s. pl. 
stella = a star. ] 

Zool. : A term introduced by Lamarck for a 
section of Echinodermata, equivalent to the 
Linnean genus Asterias. It was afterwards 
used by Blainville, Pictet, and others, in 
almost the same sense. The names Stellerida 
and Stellerides occur in a similar sense. 


* stél’-lér-ine, s. [STELLERUS.] 
Zool. : An old name for any individual of 
the genus Rhytina (q.v.). 


* stél’-lér-tis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Steller 

(q.v.).] 
Zool, : Cuvier’s name for the geuus Rhytina 

(q.v.). 

stél-lif-ér-olis, a. ([Lat. stella=a star; 
fero= to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Having or abounding with stars, or 
anything resembling stars. 


stél-li-form, a. (Lat. stella=a star, and 
forma =form.] Formed like a star; stellate, 
radiated. 


* stél’-li-fy, v.t. [Lat. stella=a star; Eng. 
suff. -fy.] To make or turn into a star ; hence, 
to make glorious ; to glorify. 


“‘ Chloris, in a general council of the Gods, was pro- 
claimed goddess of the flowers ; and was to be wellified 
on earth.”"—Ben Jonson: Chloridia, 


*stéll’-img, s. [STaLiina.] Sheds for cattle. 
stél’-li-o, s. [Lat. = Lacerta gecko (Linn.), 
from its star-like spots ; stella = a star.] 


Zool. : A genus of Agamide, having the tail 
ringed with spinous scales. There are five 
species, ranging from Greece and the Caucasus 


[STELLERID. ] 
[Formed from Lat, 


STELLIO CORDYLINA. 


to Arabia, the Himalayas, and Central India. 
The illustration is from a specimen in the 
British Museum of Natural History, South 
Kensington. 


+ stél’-li-6n, s. [STELL10.] 
Zool. : Star-lizard, a popular name for any 
species of the genus Stellio (q.v.). 


* stél’-li-on-ate, s. [Lat. stellionatus, from 
stellio = (1) a lizard, (2) a crafty or deceitful 
person ; Fr. stellionat. ] 

Scots & Roman Law: A kind of crime which 
is committed in law by a deceitful selling of a 
thing otherwise than it really is; a term used 
to denote all such crimes, in which fraud is an 
element, as have no special names to dis- 
tinguish them, and are not defined by any 
written law, as when one sells the same thing 
to two purchasers, when a debtor pledges te 
his creditors that which does not belong to 
him, &c. 

“The court of star-chamber is compounded of goed 
elements, for it consisteth of foure kinds of persons 
counsellors, peeres, prelates, and chiefe-judges, it 
discerneth also principally of foure kinds of causes :—~ 
forces, frauds, criines various of stel/ionate, and the 
inchoations or middle acts towards crimes capital or 
hainous, not actually committed or perpetrated."— 
Bacon; Henry VII., p. G4. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir. rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © =6é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


Stéll’-ite, s. 
(azin.).] 
“Min. : The same as PEcTouiTe (q.v.). 


stél-lu-lar, a. (Lat. stellula, dimin. from 
stella =a star.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Having the appearance of 
little stars. 
2. Nat. Science: Small and radiated, like 
stars, as some corals, or the markings on the 
corals themselves. 


stél’-lu-late, a. [Lat. stellula = a little star.] 
Resembling little stars. 


*sté-log’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. omoypadia 
(stélographia), ‘from o7jAy (stélé) = a pillar, and 
ypabw (grapho) = to write.) The art or practice 
of writing or inscribing characters on pillars. 
“This pillar thus engraved gave probably the origin 


[Lat. stell(a)=a star; suff. -ite 


to the invention of stelogruphy.”—Stackhouse: Hist. 
Bible, 
stém, *stam, *stemme, s. [A.8. stan, 


stefn, stemn = (1) a stein of a tree, (2) the stem 
or prow of a vessel, (3) a stein or race o 
people ; stefna, stefna = the stein or prow of a 
vessel, from stef= a staff (q.v.); cogn. with 
Dut. stam = « trunk, stem, stock ; steven=a 
prow ; Icel. stafn, stamn, stefni, stemni = the 
stem of a vessel ; stofn, stomn = the stem of a 
tree; Dan. stumme=the trunk of a tree; 
stevn =the stem of a vessel; Sw. stam = 
trunk; stéf= prow; framstam = the fore- 
stem, the prow ; Ger. stamm =a trunk ; steven 
(or vorder steven) = the stem.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as II. 1, 
“ Shrivell’d herbs on withering stems decay.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic i. 157, 
(2) The peduncle of the fructification or the 
edicel of a flower ; the petiole or leaf-stem ; 
hat which supports the flower or the fruit of 
a plant. 
“Two lovely berries moulded on one stem.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iit, 2. 
(3) Anything resembling a stem or stalk: 
as, the stem or tube of a tobacco-pipe, a ther- 
mometer, or the like. 


(4) In the same sense as IT. 6. 

“ Armed the stemme and beake-head of the ship 
with sharpe BEC) awe pikes of brass.”—P. Holland : 
Plinie, bk. vii., ch, lvi. 

wir Figuratively : 

(1) The stock of a family ; a race or genera- 

tion of progenitors. 


““ Whosoever will undertake the imperial diadem, 
must have of his own wherewith to support it ; which 
is one of the reasons that it hath echaacd these two 
ages and more in that stem, now so much spoken of,” 
—Howel ; Vocal Forest. 


(2) A branch ; a branch of a family. 
“This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ti. 4. 
@) An advanced or leading position ; a look- 
ou 

IL. Technically : 

1. Bot. : The ascending axis of a plant, It 
seeks the light, strives to expose itself to the 
air, and expands itself to the utmost extent 
of its nature to the solar rays. With regard 
to direction, it may be erect, pendulous, nod- 
ding, decumbent, exuose, creeping, or climb- 
ing. It is generally cylindrical; but may be 
triangular, as in Carex ; square, as in the Labi- 
ate ; two-edged, as in some Cacti; filiform, as 
in flax ; or leaf-like, as in Ruscus. It consists 
of bundles of vascular and woody tissue em- 
bedded in various ways in cellular substance, 
the whole being enclosed with an epidermis. 
Stems may be aérial or under ground. The 
most highly developed form of the former is 
the trunk of a tree, the next is that of a shrub. 
There are also herbaceous stems. Sometimes 
a plant appears stemless ; only, however, be- 
cause the stem is short enough to be over- 
jJooked. In duration, a stem may be annual, 
biennial, or perennial. In structure it may be 
exogenous, endogenous, or acrogenous (q.Vv.). 
Aérial stems generally branch, and bear leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. An underground stem is 
often mistaken for a root, but differs in its 
capacity of bearing leaves. [RHIZOME.] 

2. Mech. : The projecting-rod which guides 
a valve in its reciprocations, 

3. Mining: A day’s work. 

4, Music; The line attached to the head of 
a note. All notes used in modern music 
but the semibreve, or whole-note, have stems ; 

- quavers and their subdivisions have stems 


stellite—stenchful 


and hooks. In writing a ‘‘single part” for a 
voice or instrument, it is usual to turn the 
stems of notes lying below the middle line 
of the stave upwards, of notes lying above 
the middle line downwards. Notes on the 
middle line have their stems up or down as 
seems best. In a ‘short score,” as for four 
parts, the stems of the higher part in each stave 
are turned up, those of the lower part down. 


5. Ornith. : The main stalk of the feather, 
bearing all ‘the other external parts, and 
usually resembling a greatly elongated cone. 
At the lower part, which is inserted in the 
skin, itis cylindrical, hollow, and transparent ; 
higher up, it is filled with a cellular pith. The 
parenchymatous portion of the stem is called 
the shaft, and it is from the flattened sides of 
this that the barbs issue. (Nitzsch : Pterylo- 
graphy, sect. i,,.ch. i.) 

6. Shipbuild. * The upright piece of timber 
or bar of iron at the fore end of a vessel, to 
which the forward ends of the stakes are 
united. With wooden stems, the lower end 
is scarfed into the keel. The upper end sup- 
ports the bowsprit, and in the obtuse angle is 
the figure-hedd. The advanced edge of the 
stem is the cut-water. It is usually marked 
with a scale of feet, showing the perpendicular 
height above the keel, so as to mark the 
draught of water at the fore- -part. Called also 
stem- post. 

7. Vehicles: The bar to which the bow of a 
falling hood is hinged. 


stem-clasping, a 
Bot.: Embracing the stem with its base; 
amplexicaul, as a leaf or petiole. 


stem-head, s. The top of the stem-post 


(q.v.). 
“A gaff trysail and a staysail tacked to the stem- 
head gives me sufficient sail-area for cruising.” —Field, 


Jan. 30, 1886 

stem-knee, s 

Shipbuild.: A knee uniting the stem with 
the keel. 


stem-leaf, s. 
Bot.: A leaf growing from the stem, 


stem-muscle, s 
Biol.: A name sometimes given to a con- 
tractile fibre in the pedicle of Vorticella (q.v.). 


stem-piece, s. 
Shipbuild. ; An independent piece (q.v.). 


stem-post, s. [Srem, II. 6.] 


stem-winder, s. A watch having a 
stem or pendant which may be thrown into 
engagement with a winding wheel, so as to 
wind up the spring without the intervention 
of a key ; a keyless watch. 


stém, *stemme, v.f. & i. [Eng. stem=a 

trunk of a tree, as a trunk thrown into a river 
stems or checks its current; Icel. stemma = to 
dam up ; Dan. stemme = to stem ; Ger. stemmen 
= to fell trees, to dam up water.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, To dam up; to check or stop, as a stream 
or moving force. 

“Not being able to stem the torrent which he has 

allowed to burst forth.”—Globe, Sept. 2, 1885, 

2. To make way or progress against, as a 
tide or current ; to make way or press forward 
through. (Mallet: Amyntor & Theodora, i.) 


3. To dash against with the stem ; to strike 
or cut with the stem: as, The vessels stemmed 
each other. 


*4. To steer. 

“He is the master of true courage that all the time 
sedately stems the ship.”—Oornelius Nepos in English 
(1728), (Dedic.) 

*B, Intrans.: To make way in opposition 

to some obstacle or peter: as a tide, a 
current, the wind, or the like. 


“They on the trading flood, 
Ply, stemming nightly Lower the pole.” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 642. 


*steme, v. [Srram, s. & v.] 


stém’-léss, a. [Eng. stem; -less.] Having 
no stem; having the stem so little developed 
as to appear to be wanting ; acaulescent. 


*stém’-1ét, s. [Eng. stem, s.; dimin, suff. 
-let.] A little or young. stem. 


stém’-ma-ta, s. pl. [Pl. of Gr. oréupa 
(stemma) =a gerland, So called because they 
are often arranged in a circular form on the 
top of the head.] 3 


stem-ma-top-tér-is, s. 


stém’-meér, s 


*sténch (1), v.t. 
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Compar. Anat. : 
(CoMPOUND-EYES. ] 


The same as OCELLI, 2% 


(Gr. oréupa 
(stemma), genit. oréupatos (stemmatos)=a gar- 
land, and mrepis (pteris) = a kind of fern, so 
named from the form of the markings on its 
surface. ] 

Paleobot. : Probably the external aspect of 
the tree-ferns of which the internal one is 
Psaronius (q.v.). It is of considerable size, 
and occurs in the Devonian and Carboniferous 
rocks. It is not accepted as a genuine genus. 


* stém-mat-d6-pis, s. [Gr. oréupy20 (stemma), 
genit. oréuparos (stemmatos) = a wreath, @ 
garland, and ow (ops) = the countenance. ] 

Zool. : Cuvier’s name for the Hooded Seal, 
to which he gave generic distinction as Stem- 
matopus cristatus (= Phocw cristata = Cysto- 
phora cristata). 


*stemme, v. & s. (Stem, v. & s.] 


[Eng. stem, v. ; -er.] 

Mining: A piece of iron with which clay is 
rammed into the blasting holes to make them 
water-tight. 


stém’-ming, s. [Srem, v.] 
Mining: The stuff beaten down upon a 
charge of powder. 


sté-mo-nI-tis, s. 
warp, spun thread.] 
Bot.: A genus of Myxogastrous Fungals. 
Small, stamen-shaped plants, separate or fasci-* 
culate, growing on rotten wood. Stemonitis 
Jusca is abundant in hothouses. 


stém/-ple, s. 
from step, s.] 
Mining: One of the cross-bars of wood 
placed in the shaft of a mine and serving the 
purpose of steps. 
“The transverse pieces of wood for this purpose 
they call stemples.”—Rees: Cyclopedia, 
stém’-son, s. [Srem, s.] 
Shipbuild.: A knee-piece whose horizontal 
arm is scarfed to the keelson and vertical arm 
fayed into the throats of the transoms, 


“ Stemson and keelson and sternson-knee.” 
Longfellow: Building of the Ship. 


(STENo-.] 


[An abbrev. of stend (q.v.).] To 
(Scotch.) 


A long step, a leap. 


(Gr. orjuwv (stémon)= 


[Perhaps a nasalized dimin. 


stén., pref. 


stén, v.i. 
leap, to spring ; to rear as a horse. 


stén, s. 
(Scotch.) 
“Or foaming strang, wi’ hasty stens.” 
Burns; Elegy on Capt. M. Henderson. 
stén-an’-thi-tim, s. (Pref. sten-, and Gr. 
avOos (anthos) = a flower.] 

Bot.: A genus of Veratrez, closely akin to 
Veratrum. Segments of the *perianth united 
at the base, and adhering to the ovary. Sten- 
anthium frigidum, called in Mexico Savoeja, 
has a rod-like stem, grassy leaves, and a long 
terminal panicle of flowers. It is poisonous, 
stupefying animals which eat it. 


stén-as'-tér, s. [Pref. sten-, and Gr. aorjp 
(astér) = a star (q.v.). ] 
Zool.: A synonym of Urasterella (q.v.). 


sténch, *stenche, *stinch, * stinche, s. 
[A.S. stenc, from stanc, pa. t. of stincan = to 
stink (q.v.); Ger. stank.] 

*], A smell; a scent of any kind. 
* Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 
And clouds of savoury stench involve the sky.” 
Dryden: Homer ; Iliad i. 44%. 
2. A foul or offensive smell; a stink. 
“The stench remains, the lustre dies away.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 678. 
stench-trap, s. A depression in a drain 
made to collect water, so as to prevent the 
reflex current of air. 


(Stren, v.] 


(SrencyH, s.] To cause to 
stink. 
“A boast how vain! What wrecks abound ! 
Dead bards stench every coast.” 


Young : Resignation, i. 
*sténch (2), v.t. [Srancx, v.] To stanch or 
staunch ; to stop the flow of. 


“* Restringents to stench, and incrassatives to thicken 
the blood." '—Harvey : On Consumption. y, 


*sténch’-ful, a. [Eng. stench; -ful(J).] Full 
of bad smells; foul. 


“3moke and stenchful mists."—Adams ; Works, ii, 56. 


‘DOI, béY; pdUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph oe 
ee -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiim. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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*gsténch’-y, a. (Eng. stench, s.; -y.] Having 

an offensive smell, stinking. 
“Where stenchy vapours often blot the sun.” 
Dyer: Fleece, i. 

stén’-cil, s. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat sug- 
gests that it is for stinsel, the original form of 
tinsel (q.v.), from O, Fr, estinciller = to sparkle, 
to set with sparkles.] A thin plate of metal, 
cardboard, leather, or other material (brass 
generally), out of which patterns, numbers, or 
letters have been cut. The plate is laid on 
the surface to be painted or marked, and a 
brush, dipped in ink or colour, is then rubbed 
over it, the surface receiving the colour only 
through the parts cut out of the plate. 


stencil-plate, s. The same as STENCIL, 
8. (q.v.). 


stén’-cil, v.t. [Srevort, s.] To mark or form 
by means of a stencil or stencil-plate; to 
paint, colour, or mark with a stencil. 


stén’-cil-lér, s. (Eng. stencil, v.; -er.] One 
who works or marks surfaces with a stencil or 
stencil-plate. 


sténd, v.i. (0. Fr. estendre=to extend (q.v.). ] 
To leap, to spring; to walk with a long step 
or stride. (Scotch.) 


sténd, s. ([Srenp, v.] A leap, a spring; a 
long step or stride. (Scotch.) 


stén-6-ly-tra, s. pl. [Pref. sten-, and Eng. 
elytra, pl. of elytron (q.v.). ] 

Entom. : The third sub-tribe or family of 
Heteromera in watreille’s arrangement. Ob- 
long, convex beetles, with long legs and an- 
tenne, the latter thickened at their extremi- 
ties. They live under the bark of trees, or on 
leaves and flowers. Genera: Helops, Cistela, 
Gideimera, &e. 


stén-6-6-fi’-ber, s. [Gr. orévos (stenos), 
genit. oréveos (steneos) = a narrow, confined 
space, and Lat. fiber = a beaver.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Castoride, from the 
Miocene of France. 


stén-é-d-sau'-rits, s. [Gr. orévos (stenos), 
genit. oréveos (steneos) = a narrow, confined 
space, and cavpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 
Palceont.: A genus of Amphiccelian Croco- 
diles, with six species from the Jurassic. 
With the exception of their biconcave ver- 
tebre, they present many points of resem- 
blance to the living Gavials. They attained 
a considerable size; for the skull of one 
species, Steneoswurus herberti, is about forty 
inches long, 


stén’-i-a, s. [Srenvs.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Steniada. 


sté-ni-a-des, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. stenia; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -(i)d@.] 

Extom.: A family of Pyralidina. Antenne 
of the male pubescent, or slightly ciliated ; 
abdomen very long and slender; anterior 
wings narrow, lanceolate. Four British 
species. 


stén’-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sten(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom. : An old family of Brachelytra, now 
generally merged in Staphylinide. Very 
active little beetles with cylindrical bodies 
and prominent eyes; found in moist places. 


og y) 

sten-o-, sten-, pre. [Gr. crevds (stenos) = 
narrow ; cf. év orevad (en stend) = in a narrow 
compass.] Small, narrow, confined; in a 
small compass, 


stén-0-brin’-chi-z, s. jl. 

and Mod. Lat. branchie = gills.] 

Ichihy.: A section of Siluride (q.v.), with 
one group, Doradina, zomprising several 
genera from South America, and one (the 
most important) from tropical Africa, [Syno- 
pontis.] The rayed dorsal, if present, is 
short; gill-membranes confluent with the 
skin of the isthmus, 


stén-dch’-ré-my, s. [Pref. steno-, and Gr. 
XpHma (chroma) = colour. ] 

Printing: The production of many colours 
at one impression. Mr. E, Meyerstein de- 
scribed his method of doing this at the Society 
of Arts (Dee. 13, 1876). ‘ 


stén-d-cd-rd'-nine, a. [Pref. steno-; Lat. 
corona =a crown, and Eng. suff. -ine.] 


[Pref. steno-, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», o=6€; ey=a; qu= kw. 


stenchy—stentoridee 


Zool. : Having narrow-crowned molar teeth. 


“It has been suggested to me that the contrasted 
terms of Dinotherian and an De pe aria types may 
mislead, through being, supposed to imply a greater 
amount both of affinity and of difference than is in- 
tended. I propose, therefore, to substitute for the 
former Eurycoronine or broad-crowned type, and for 
the latter Stenocoronine or narrow-crowned type."— 
Falconer: Palewont. Memoirs, ii. 83, (Note.) 


stén’-d-dérm, s. [Srenoperma.] Any indi- 
vidual of the genus Stenoderma, (q.v.). 


stén-0-dér’-ma, s. 

Sépua (derma) = skin.) 

Zool.: The type-genus of Stenodermata 
(q.v.). Crown of head slightly elevated ; 
muzzle very short and broad; nose-leaf well 
developed in front of nasal aperture ; inter- 
femoral membrane short. Three species, Steno- 
derma achradophilum, S. rufum, and S. fal- 
catum. The genus is dividéd into several sub- 
genera. 


stén-6-dér’-ma-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., pl. 
of stenoderma (q.v.). | 
Zool.: A group. of Bats, family Phyllo- 
stomide (q.v.), from the Neotropical region. 
Muzzle very short, and generally broad in 
front; nose-leaf generally short, horseshoe- 
shaped in front and lanceolate behind ; inter- 
femoral membrane always concave behind ; 
no tail; inner margin of lips fringed with 
conical papille. 


(Pref. steno-, and Gr. 


stén’-d-graph, s. (Pref. steno-, and Gr. ypadw 
(graphé) = to write.) A production of steno- 
graphy ; any writing in shorthand. 


“The reporters’ room, in which they redact. their 
hasty stenogruphs."—Hmerson : English Traits, ch, xv. 


stén’-d-graph, v.t. (Stenocrapa, s.] To 
write or report in stenography or shorthand. 


stén-dg’-ra-pheér, s. [Eng. stenograph(y); 
-er.} One who practises or is skilled iff the 
art of stenography ; a shorthand-writer. 


‘‘The speech as a whole is evolved to a stenographer 
before it is addressed to an audience.’—Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec, 26, 1885, 


stén-0-graph-ic, stén-d-graph’-ic-al, 
a. ([Eng. stenograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to stenography or the art of writing 
in shorthand ; written or expressed in short- 
hand. 


stén-6¢g’-ra-phist, s. [Eng. stenograph(y) ; 
-ist.] A stenographer ; a shorthand-writer. 


stén-dg’-ra-phy, s. [SrenocRapm.] A 
generic term applied to any system of short- 
hand (q.v.), whether based upon phonetic, 
alphabetic, or hieroglyphic principles. 

“The alphabet should furnish a good basis for a 
system of stenography, yet stenographic hooks, crooks, 
and contractions should form no essential part of the 
regular writing.”—Scribner’s Magazine, Oct., 1878, p. 
782. 


Sté-no’-ni-an, a. [From Mod. Lat. Stenoni- 
anus, from Stenonius, the Latinised form of 
(Nicholas) Steno or Stenon, an eminent Dan- 
ish anatomist (1631 (or 8)-1686), physician to 
Ferdinand II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
titular bishop of Titiopolis.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to Steno. (See etym.) 


Stenonian-duct, s. 


Anat.: A name sometimes given to the 
parotid duct ; from Steno, its discoverer. 


stén-d-pét’-a-lotis, a. [Pref. sieno-, and 
Gr. wéradov (petalon).] [PeTAL.] 
Bot.: Narrow petaled. (Paxton.) 


stén-6ph’-yl-loiis, a. (Pref. steno-, and Gr. 
pvAAov (phullon) = a leaf.] 
Bot : Narrow-leaved. 


stén’-Ops, s. [Pref. steno-, and Gr. dW (ops) 
= the countenauce.] 


Zool. : A synonym of Loris (q.v.). 


stén-op’-tér-yx, s. (Pref. steno-, and Gr. 
mréepvé (plerux) = a wing.) 
Entom.: A genus of Hippoboscide (q.v.), 
infesting birds. Stenopteryx hirundinis occurs 
numerously in the pluinage of young swallows. 


stén-6-rhyn-chi’-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
stenorhynch(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Phocide (q.v.), with 
five genera, Monachus, Stenorhynchus (= 
Ogmorhinus, Pet.), Lobodon, Leptonyx, and 
Ommatophoca. (Flower : Ency. Brit., xv. 443.) 
Molars two-rooted, except the first. On the 
hind feet the fourth and fifth toes greatly ex- 


ceed the others in length ; nails rudimentary 
or absent. Monachus from the Mediterranean, 
the other genera from the shores of the 
southern hemisphere, 


stén-0-rhyn’-chiis, s. [Pref. steno-, and Gr. 
pvyxos (rhungchos) = the snout.) 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Stenorhynchine (q.v.) Skull 
elongated ; molars with three pointed cusps. 
Flower recognizes one species, S. leptonya, the 
Sea Leopard, widely distributed in the Ant: 
arctic and south temperate seas. 

2, A genus of Maiide (q.v.). 


stén-ds/-to-ma, s. (Pref. steno-, and Gr. 
oroue (stoma) = the mouth. ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Berycide, with 
granular scales, from the Upper Chalk. 


stén-d-st6m’-a-ta, s. pl. [SteNosToMA.] 
Zool.; A sub-order of Ctenophora, having 
the mouth small and narrow. Families: 
Saccate, Lobate, and Teniatss. (Nicholson.) 


stén’-d-type, s. A letter of the alphabet or 
a combination of letters standing for the chief 
sound-character or -characters of a word or a 
group of words, 


* stént (1), v.t. & i. [A.8. styntan, gestentan.} 
A. Trans.: To keep within limits; to re- 
strain, to stint. 
B. Intrans. : To cease, to stint, to stop. 


stént (2), v.t. (Srenr (2), s.] 
Scots Law: To assess; to tax at a certain 
rate. 


* stént (1), s. [Srenr (1), v.] A stopping, a 
ceasing ; stint. 


stént (2), s. [Low Lat. eaténta = valuation, 
from extendo (O. Fr. estendre) = to estimate.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : An allotted portion ; a quan- 
tity, a task ; work to be performed in a certain 
manner; stint. (Scotch.) 
2. Scots Law: A valuation of property in 
order to taxation; a tax, a tribute. 
“ Our Laird gets in his racked rents, 
His coals, his kain, and a’ his stents.” 
Burns : Twa Dogs, 
stént (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Mining: The rubbish constituting the 
waste-heaps at mines. 


stént-ing, stént’-on, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Mining: An opening in a wall in a coal- 
mine. (Prov.) 


stenton-wall, s. 


Mining: The pillar of coal between two 
winning headways. 


Stén’-tor, s. [See def.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The name of a Greek herald 
in the Trojan war, famous for the loudness of 
his voice, which was said to equal that of 
fifty other men together: hence, a person 
having a very loud, strong voice. 


2. Zool.: Trumpet-animaleule; the type- 
genus of Stentoride (q.v.), cosmopolitan, with 
numerous species, from salt and fresh water, 
mostly social. Animalcules sedentary ormobile 
at will; body conical or trumpet-shaped, often 
brilliantly coloured, covered with cilia, ante- 
rior portion widened and fringed with a mar- 
ginal row of longer cilia, with a spiral row 
extending from the mouth. They are among 
the largest and most beautiful of the class, of 
which they are the earliest known members, 
the first record of them being by Trembley, 
who described them under the name of 
Funnel-like Polypes, in Phil. Trans. (1744). 
They increase by oblique fission, and by germs 
separating from the band-like endoplast. One 
species, Stentor niger, is common in ponds in 
Epping Forest. 


stén-tor’-i-an, a. (Lat. stentoreus; Gr. 
orevropevos (stentoreios). | 
1. Extremely loud, like the voice of Stentor. 


“They echo forth in stentorian clamours."—Sir 7. 
Herbert: Travels, p. 326. 


2. Able to utter a very loud sound; as, 
stentorian lungs. 


stén-tor’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stentor ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of Heterotrichous Infu- 
soria, with three genera, Animalcules fres- 
swimming or temporarily adherent, highly 
elastic and contractile, more or less elongate 


a 


* stén-tor-0 


stép, steppe, s 


stentorious—stepparent 
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and cylindrical ; often inhabiting, either singly 
or sgrially, a mucilaginous or hardened sheath 
or Wrica, (Kent.) 


* stén-tor’-1_oltis, a. [Lat. stentoreus.] Sten- 
torian. 


“The loudness of his stentorious voice,”—Fuller: 
Church Hist., X. iv. 64. 


* stén-tor-on-ic, a 
Stentorian ; very loud. 


“He measures out his own stentoronic voice.”—Bp, 
Warburton: Doctrine of Grace, bk. ii., ch. v. 


6-phon’-ic, a. (Gr. révtwp 
(Stentor) = Stentor, and g¢wrvy (phone) =a 
voice.] Speaking ‘or sounding very loud ; 
stentorian. 


“T heard a formidable noise, 
Loud as the stent'rophonick voice, 
That roar'd far off!" 
Butler : Hudibras, III. 1, 251. 


(Eng. stentor ; -onic.] 


stén’-iis, s. (Gr. crevds (stenos) = narrow.] 


Entom. : The typical genus of Stenide (q.v.). 
About 64 species are British. (Sharp.) 


atép, * stappe, * steppe, vi. & t. [A.S. 


stapan (pa. t. stop, pa. par. stapen) = to go, to 
advance ; steppan = to step ; Dut. & Low Ger. 
stappen; O. Fris. steppa, stapa.] (Step, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To move by a single change of the place 
of the foot; to move the foot and leg in walk- 
ing ; to advance or recede by a movement of 
the foot, or feet, forwards, backwards, or 
sideways. 

“They were afraid of the lions; so they stepped 
back, and went behind.”"—Sunyan.: Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, pt. il. 

2. To go, to walk, to march. (Used espe- 
cially and colloquially of a little distance and 
& limited purpose.) 

“Step into the chamber.’’—Shakesp.; Merry Wives 

@f Windsor, iv. 2. 

3. To walk or move gravely, slowly, or 

Tesolutely. 


“ Home, from nis morning task, the swain retreats, 
His flock before him stepping to the fold.” 


‘homson : Summer, 221. 
II, Figuratively : 
1, To advance or come, as it were, suddenly 
or by chance. (Usually followed by into.) 


“ Ventidius lately 
Buried his father, by whose death he 8 stepp'd 
Into a great estate.” Shakesp. ; Timon, iii. 2. 


2. To advance. 
“*T am in blood 
¢ in so far, that should I wade no more, 
Dine were as tedious as go o’er.” 
Shakep. : Macbeth, iii. 4. 


3. To go in imagination ; to move mentally. 
ot aoe are stepping almost three thousand ee 
tee xe) into the remotest antiquity.”—Pope: Iliad. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Toset, as the foot. 

2. To measure by stepping or walking over 
and counting the steps: as, To step a piece of 
ground. 

II. Nawt. : To fix the foot of, as a mast; to 
erect in readiness for setting sail. 

1. To step aside: 

(1) To move or walk a little distance ; to 
withdraw a short distance. 

* (2) To deviate from the right path ; to err, 

2. To step owt: 

(1) To go out of doors, generally for a short 
time or distance. 


“When your master wants a servant who happens 
to be abroad, answer, that he had but that minute 
stept out. "Swift : Instructions to Servants. 


- (2) To increase the length but not the 
rapidity of the step. 
3. To step short : 
witats : To diminish the length or rapidity of 
the step, according to the established rules. 


[A.S8. stepe, from stapan = 
to go, to advance, to step; Dut. stap =a foot- 
print, a footstep ; Ger. staffe.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(i) A pace; an advance or movement made 
by one removal of the foot, as in walking. 


“ Over fields and waters, as in air 
Smooth sliding without step.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 802, 


(2) One remove in climbing, or in ‘ascending 


or aepndlng a6 a fiaths ai sae 


ite ani , aid at sie is od oltrade a 


(3) A round or rung of a ladder. 

(4) The space passed over or measured by a 
single movement of the foot; the distance 
between the feet in walking or running ; a pace. 


“The gradus, a Roman measure, may be translated 
4 Laie or the half of a passus or pace,”—Arbuthnot : 
in Coins. 


(5) A footprint, a footstep; the print or 
impression of the foot ; a track. 

(6) (Pl.) A self-supporting ladder, with flat 
steps, much used in reaching to a moderate 
height ; a pair of steps; a step-ladder. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Gait; manner of walking ; also the sound 
of the step or setting down the foot; footfall : 
as, A person is recognized by his step. 

(2) A degree or grade in progress or rank, 
especially a degree of advance or promotion ; 
a higher grade ofrank ; promotion ; a decisive 
gain or advantage. 


“He gets his step, and at once assumes an air of 
eed aoe becoming importance.”—Daily Telegraph, 
ec. 


(3) A gradation, a degree, 
“The same sin for substance hath sundry steps and 


degrees, in respect whereof one man becometh a more 
heinous offender than another.’—Perkins, 


(4) A small space or distance. 


“There is but a step between me and death,"—1 
Samuel xx. 3, 


(5) (P1.) The course which one follows. 
(6) A proceeding; the first of a series of 
proceedings ; measure, action ; course adopted. 


“Such a step would be attended by considerable 
danger to the Spanish throne.”"— Daily Chronicle, 
Sept. 7, 1885. 


II, Technically : 

1. Carpentry: 

(1) The foot-piece of any timber. 

(2) The tread of a stair. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) The lower brass of a journal-box or 
pillow-block. 

(2) The socket for the lower pivot of a 
spindle or vertical shaft; anink. Sometimes 
called a breast, 

3. Music: A term often applied to one of 
the larger diatonic degrees or intervals of the 
scale, as between one and two, 

4, Shipwright.: The block in which the foot 
of a mast is placed. 

5, Vehicles: A foot-piece to assist one in 
entering or descending from a carriage. 

{ 1. Pair of steps: A step-ladder (q.v.). 

2. Step by step : 

(1) By a gradual and regular process. 


“ Put itinto words, and step by step show it another.” 
—Locke - On Hum, Underst., bk. ii., ch. ix. 


(2) Moving as fast ; keeping together. 

3. To take a step (or steps): To make a move- 
ment in a certain direction (Lit. & fig.), to 
move in a matter ; to take action. 

step-bit, s. 

Locksmith. : A notched key-bit. 

step-box, s. 

Mach.: A case for a bearing surface at the 
lower end of a vertical spindle or shaft. 


step-grate,s. A furnace-grate in several 
successive heights, like stairs. 


p-ladder, s. A portable ladder, 
usually having flat steps, and its own means 
of support by struts or posts. 


* step-stone, s. A stepping-stone (q.v.). 


step-wheels, s. pl. Wheels having seve- 
ral sets of teeth on the circumference forining 
a series of steps. (Rossiter.) 


stép-, pref. [A.S. steop orphaned, deprived 


of its parent; cogn. with Dut. stief-, as in 
stiefzoon, stiefdochter, &e. ; Icel. stjulp-, as stjwp- 
son, stjwpddttir, &c. : Dan. sted-, as in stedbarn ; 
Sw. sty, as in styfbarn ; Ger. stief-, as in 
stiefsohn, stieftochter, &c.; O. H. Ger. stiuf. 
Cf. O. H. Ger. stiufjan = to deprive of parents.] 
A prefix used before child, brother, sister, 
father, mother, daughter, and the like, to 
signify that the person spoken of is a relative 
only by the marriage of a parent. It was 
originally used in the compounds stepchild, 
stepbairn, stepson, and stepdaughter, as re- 
ferring to orphaned persons (see etym.,), and 
was a sae extended to stepfather, step- 
mot, 


| stép’-bairn, s. [A.S. stedpbearn.] A stepchild 


(q.v.). 


stép’'-broth-ér, s. (Pref. step-, and Eng. 
brother.} A stepfather or stepmother’s son 
by a former wife or husband. 


stép’-child, s. [A.S. stedpcild.] The child of 
a husband or wife by a former wife or husband. 

* stép’-dame, s. (Pref. step-, and Eng. dame.] 
A stepmother. 


“ His cruell stepdame, seeing what was done.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. v. 89 


stép’-daugh- -tér (gh silent), s. [A.S. stedp- 
dohtor.| The daughter of a husband or wife 
by a former wife or husband. 


* stepe, a. 


stép’-fa-thér, s. [A.S. stedpfeder.] A 
mother’s second or subsequent husband. 


(STEEP, a.] 


stéph-an’-i-a, s. (Named after S. Stephan, 
professor of botany at Moscow, who died in 
1817.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cissampelideee. The root 
of Stephania hernandifolia, an Indian plant, is 
an astringent useful in fevers, urinary dis- 
eases, dyspepsia, &c. 


stéph-an-ite, s. [After the Archduke 
Stephan of Austria ; ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An ore of silver occurring both in 
crystals and massive. Crystallization, ortho- 
rhombic. Hardness, 2 to 2°5; sp. gr. 6°269; 
lustre, metallic; colour and streak, iron-black. 
Compos.: sulphur, 16:2; antimony, 15°3; 
silver, 68°5=100, corresponding with the 
formula 5AgS + SbeS3. Occurs with other 
silver ores in lodes in various localities. 


stéph-a-no-, pref. Gr. orépavos (stephanos) 
=a crown, a garland.] 
Phys.: Resembling a crown or garland; 
bearing cireular processes. 


stéph- -a-no¢’ -€r-as, s. (Pref. stephano-, and 
Gr. képas (keras)=a horn.] [Ammonrire, B. 
IL. 2.) 


stéph-a-no¢’ -€r-6s, s. [STEPHANOCERAS.] 
Zool.: A genus of Floscularide. Hyes 
single ; rotatory organ divided into five ten- 
tacular lobes, furnished with vibratile cilia, 
with which the animal takes its prey; body 
attached by the base to a cylindrical hyaline 
tube. One species, Stephanoceros eichhornit, 
zi; inch long, from fresh water. 


stéph-a-nd-m0o-nad'-i-dex, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. stephanomonas, genit. stephanomonad(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool.: A family of Cilio-Flagellata; ani- 
malcules free-swimming, bearing a single ter- 
minal flagellum, the base of which is embraced 
by a brush-like fascicle, or uninterrupted 
circular wreath of cilia. One genus, Stephano- 
monas, with one, or possibly two, species. 
(Kent.) 


stéph-a-no-mon-as, s. [Pref. stephanc-, 
and Mod. Lat. monas (q.v.).] [STEPHANO- 
MONADID&. ] 


stéph-a-no-s¢y -phiis, s . [Pref. stephano-, 
and Gr. oxvdos (skuphos) = a cup.) 

Zool.: The only known genus of Thecome- 
duse. Animal consisting of a series of chitin- 
ous tubes embedded in a sponge, and opening 
by oscula. From these the animal, which has 
a crown of tentacles, at intervals protrudes 
itself. 


stéph-a-nir-is, 8 Erol stephan(o)-, and 
Gr. ovjpa (owra) = the tail.] 

Zool.: A genus of Strongylide (q.v.), allied 
to Strongylus (q.v.). Stephanurus dentatus 
probably produces, in whole or in part, the 
hog-cholera of the United States. 


stép-moth-ér, * step-mod-er, s. [A.8. 
stedpmdder.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A father’s second or subse< 
quent wife. 


“You shall not find me, daughter, 
After the slander of most stepmothers, 
Ill-eyed unto you.” Shakesp. : Oymbeline, LL 


2, Bot. : Viola tricolor, 


oep. -moth-ér-ly, a. [Eng. stepmother ; -ly.] 
belonging to, or befitting a stepmother ; 
hence, neglectful, harsh. 


“A long eae of stepmotherly treatment.” 
News, Nov. 8, 1886. 


stép’—par-ent, s. [Pref. step, and En| baat 
re? Arn Ne ap rh ae cher. S y 
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stéppe, s. (Russ. stepe =a waste, 8 heath, a 
steppe.) A term applied to one of those ex- 
tensive plains which, with the occasional in- 
terpolation of low ranges of hills, stretch 
from the Dnieper across the south-east of 
European Russia, round the shores of the 
Caspian and Aral seas, between the Altai and 
Ural chains, and occupy the low lands of 
Siberia. In spring they are covered with 
verdure, but for the greater part of the year 
they are dry and barren. 

4 There are three different kinds of steppe, 
viz., grass, salt, aud sand steppes, each main- 
taining peculiar forms of vegetation. 


steppe -murrain, s. The rinderpest 
(q.v.). P 


stépped, a. (Eng. step; -ed.] Having! steps 
or grades. 


stepped-gauge, s. <A form of gauge 
having a series of notches which may fit 
varying sizes of holes. 


stepped-gearing, s. 

Mach.: An invention of Dr. Hooke for 
obtaining a continuous bearing between the 
meshing surfaces of gear-wheels. 


stepped-key, s. 
Locksmith. : The same as Bit- 
KEY (q.V.). 


stepped -rack, s. A rack 
having teeth arranged in several 
rows, which alternate with each 
other so as to produce the uni- 
formity of motion due to smaller 
teeth, without sacrifice of 
strength. The teeth of the pinion 
with which it gears are, of course, correspond- 
ingly arranged. 


STEPPED-RACK, 


stép’-per, s. [Eng. step, v.; -er.] One who 
steps; one that has a gait, good or bad; 
specif. applied to a horse, in reference to his 
high action in trotting. [HIGH-sTEPPER.] 


“The man who wants a pair of steppers.”"—Field, 
Jan. 16, 1886. 


stép’—ping, pr. par., a., & s. [STEp, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A step; motion; progress or 
advance. 
“But still the flood crept by little steppings."—Bp. 


Taylor: Sermons, vol. i, ser. 8 


stepping-stone, s. 

1. Lit.: A raised stone in a stream or 
swampy places, by stepping on which a per- 
son may cross without wetting or dirtying 
the feet. 

2. Fig.: An aid or means for the accom- 
plishment of an end or the gaining of an ob- 
ject ; a help, an advantage. 


“Those obstacles his genius had turned into stepping- 
stones,"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


etép’-sis-tér, s. [Pref. step-, and Eng. sister.] 
A stepfather or stepmother’s daughter by a 
former wife or husband. 


stép-son, * step-sone,s. [A.8. stedpsunu.] 
The son of a husband or wife by a former wife 
or husband. 


-stér, sujf. ([A.S. -estre (the same as in the 
Lat. oleaster, Low Lat. pvetaster). Cf. Dut. 
spinster = a spinster; zangster = a female 
singer. In A.S. we also find hearpestre=a 
female harper, webbestre =a female weaver, 
jithelestre =a female fiddler, feecestre, &c.) A 
suffix denoting occupation : as, maltster, game- 
ster, songster, hucksiter, &c. Up to the end of 
the thirteenth century the suffix -ster was a 
characteristic sign of the feminine gender, 
and by its means new feminines could be 
always formed from the masculine. In the 
fourteenth century the suff. -ster began to 
give place to the Norman-French -ess, and 
there is consequently a want of uniformity in 
the employment of this suffix. Thus Robert 
de Brunne uses sangster (songster) as a mas- 
euline. A good number of words with this 
suffix are to be found as feminines even late 
in the fifteenth century : as, kempster, web- 
ster, sewster, baxter, &c. In modern English 
there is only one feminine with this suffix, 
viz., spinster, though huckster was used very 
late as a feminine, and sewster is still used 
in Scotland and provincial dialects. When 
the original feminine force of the suffix -ster 
was forgotten or lost, some new feminines 
were formed from English feminines by the 


addition of the French suffix -ess: as, seam- 
ster, seamstress, songster, songstress, Which are 
thus really double feminines. 


“The suffix -ster now often marks the agent with 
more or less a sense of contempt and depreciation, as 
punster, trickster."—Morris: English Accidence, p. 90. 


stér-, pref. [STEREO-.] 
* ster-cor-a-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [Tat. 
stercus, genit. stercoris = dung.) Pertaining 


to or composed of dung; partaking of the 
nature of dung. 
“ The stable yields a stercoraceous heap.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 463. 
stercoraceous-vomiting, s. 


Pathol. : Vomiting of fcecal matter, some- 
times occurring in enteritis and obstruction 
of the bowels. 


* $tér’-cor-an-ism, s. [STeRcoranist.] 

Church Hist. : The belief that the Eucharistic 
elements suffered physical change in the body 
of the recipient. During the controversy on 
Trausubstantiation, in the eleventh century, 
the charge of stercoranism was brought against 
the believers in and the objectors to that dog- 
ma by their respective opponents. 

“Tt is not easy to determine the precise form of this 
indecent charge as advanced by either party. The be- 
lievers in transubstantiation supposed the sacramental 
elements not to pass through the human body like 
ordinary aliments, but to become wholly incorporated 
with the bodies of the communicants; so that on their 
principles they could not be justly charged with ster- 
coranism. On the contrary, the opposers of transub- 
stantiation supposed the substance of the sacramental 
elements to undergo the ordinary changes in the 
stomach and bowels of the communicant; so that by 
assuiuing that these elements had become the real 
body and blood of Christ, they might be charged with 
stercoranism ; but it was only by assuming what they 
expressly denied, namely, the truth of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Thus neither party could be justly 
taxed with this odious conBed Asko and yet a dex- 
terous disputant, by resorting to a little perversion of 
his antagonist’s views, might easily cast upon him this 
vulgar and unseemly reproach.” — Mosheim: Eccles. 
Hist. (ed. Reid), p, 318. (Note 2.) 


* Stér’-cor-an-ist, s. [Fr. stercoraniste, from 
Eccles. Lat. stercoranista, from Lat. stercus, 
genit. stercorts = dung.] 

Eccles. : One charged with holding that the 
Eucharistic elements suffered physical change 
in the body of the recipient. The word appears 
to have been first applied by Card. Humbert, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, to 
the Greek monk Nicetas. 

“He [Radbert] does not, however, apply the term 


stercoranists to his opponents."—McClintock & Strong: 
Cyclop. Bib. Lit., ix. 1,014. 


* Stér-co-rar-i-an, s. (Lat. stercorarius = 
pertaining to dung.) The same as STERco- 
RANIST (q.V.). 


stér-cd-rar-i-I-nz,-s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ster- 


corari(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
(STERCORARIUS. ] 

stér-cO-rar’-i-ts, s. (Lat. = pertaining to 
dung. ] 


Ornith. : Skua (q.v.), a genus of Laride, in 
some classifications made a sub-family Ster- 
corariine. These birds were at first classed 
with the Gulls [Larus], but were separated 
on account of differences in external charac- 
ters and habits, and placed in a separate 
genus, Lestris (q.v.). The Linnean name 
Stercorarius was adopted by Brisson, with a 
generic description (Ornithol., vi. 150), in 1760, 
and is now revived by those authors who are 
endeavouring to purify nomenclature and to 
restore to use names originally given. 


* stér-cor-ar-y, s. [Low Lat. stercorariwm, 
from Lat. stercus, genit. stercoris=dung.) A 
place, properly secured from the weather, for 
containing dung. 


* stér-cor-Aate, v.t. (Lat. stercoratus, pa. par. 
of stercoro=to manure, from stercus, genit. 
stercoris=dung.] To manure, to dung. 


<e Mould stercorated or unstercorated."—Scott : Pirate, 
ch. iv. 


* gtér-cor-a’_tion, s. (Lat. stercoratio.] The 
ee of dunging; the act of manuring with 
ung. 


“The stercoration ot the soil, and promotion of the 
growth though not the first germination of the 
seminal plant.”—Ray-: On the Creation, i. 


* stér-cor’-i-an-ism, s. [STeRcoRANIsM.] 


stér-cor-ic’-d-loiis, a. [Lat. stercus, genit. 
stercoris = dung, and colo= to inhabit.) Living 
in dung. . 


“This appears to be prohably the case in parasitic 
= stercoricolous forms."—Encye. Brit. (ed. 9th), xix. 


stér-ci’-li-ad, s. 


* stér’-cor-ist, s. (Lat. stercus, genit. ster 
coris = dung.] A stercoranist. 
“Writers like Sanchez and the Stercorists who had 


ued frivolous aud unbecoming questions.” — J. 
orley: Voltaire, ch. v. 


stér’-cor-ite, s. [Lat. stercus, genit. stercor(is) 
= dung ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : Amineral found in crystalline masses 
and nodules in the guano of Ichaboe. Coin- 
pos. : phosphoric acid, 34°05 ; ammonia, 12°40; 
soda, 14°92; water, 38°63 = 100, corresponding 
with the formula NaO,NH40,P0;+9HO. This 
is a native microcosmic salt (q.v.). 


* stér’-cor-y, s. [Srercorist.] Excrement, 
dung. 


stér-cu’-lé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stercul(ia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Sterculiacee. Leaves 
poet a or palmate; flowers by abortion. uni- 
sexual. 


stér-cu’-li-a, s. [From a Latin god, Ster- 
culius, who presided over manuring ; stercus 
=dung. So named because the leaves of 
some species are fetid.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Sterculiacess 
(q.v.). Trees with soft timber ; leaves simple 
or compound; inflorescence in racemes or 
panicles ; flowers polygamous or monecious; 
calyx somewhat coriaceous, five-lobed ; petals 
none; carpels follicular, five or fewer, each 
with one cell and one or many seeds. Sterculia 
urens is a large Indian tree, with white bark, 
cordate leaves, and very small flowers in ter- 
minal panicles, coming out in February or 
March. The tree yields an inferior sort of 
tragacanth, used in the hospitals at Bombay 
and in making sweetmeats, and native guitars 
are made of the wood. Its seeds are cathartic. 
S. villosa, another Indian tree, yields a similar 
gum of little value. The bark of these, and 
of S. colorata and S. guttata, also Indian trees, 
yield fibres adapted for cordage. An oil may 
be extracted from the seeds of S. fetida, a 
large East Indian evergreen, by boiling them 
in water. The seeds of S. tomentosa and S. 
acuminata, African species, when chewed and 
sucked, render half-putrid water agreeable, 
8. Tragacantha, of Sierra Leone, yields traga- 
eanth (q.v.). The nuts of S. balanghas, S. 
Jfetida, and S. wrens, are eaten in India, and 
are sometimes roasted like coffee, as are those 
of S. nobilis in the East Indies, and those of 
S. Chicha and S. lasiantha in Brazil. 


ster-cu-li-a’-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ster- 
culi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot. : Sterculiads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Malvales. Large trees or 
shrubs, having the hairs, if present, stellate. 
Leaves with free deciduous stipules; calyx 
naked or surrounded by an involucre; sepals 
five, more or less united at the base, estivation 
generally valvate ; petals five or none, zstiva- 
tion convolute ; stamens indefinite, monadel- 
phous ; anthers two-celled, turned outwards ; 
styles five or three; fruit capsular, three- 
or five-celled, or drupaceous, berried, or con- 
sisting of distinct follicles ; seeds sometimes 
winged or woolly. Natives of warm countries. 
Tribes, Bombacezx, Helicteree, and Sterculex, 
Genera, 34; species, 125. (Lindley.) 


(Mod. Lat. sterculi(a) 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 


Bot. (Pl.): The Sterculiacee (q.v.). 
* stere, s.&v. (SrEeEr, s. & v.] 


stére, s._ (Fr., from Gr. orepeds (stereos) = 
solid.) The French unit for solid measure, 
equal to a cubic metre, or 35°3156 cubic feet. 


* gtere, v.t. & i. ([Srir, v.] 


* stere-les, * stere-less, a. ([STEERLESS.] 


+ stér-€l-min’-tha, s. pl. [Pref. ster-, and 
Gr. éAuuvs (helmins), genit. EAjrvOos (helmin- 
thos) = a tape-worm. } 

Zool.: Owen’s name for one of the two 
classes into which he divided the Entozoa, 
the other being Celelmintha. It is equiva- 
lent to the Trematoda (q.v.). (See extract 
under Celelmintha.] 


stér-8-d-, stér-6-6-, pref. [Gr. orepeds 
(stereos) = solid.] Solid; having an appear- 
ance of solidity. 
{ Authorities differ as to the pronunciation 
of the first e in this prefix. In printing, how- 
ever, stér-é-d- is always used. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e@=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


stereo—stereotype 
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atér-S-0, s. [Abbrev. from stereotype (q.v.).] 
The same as STEREOTYPE, 1. 


{| Used also adjectively : as, a stereo plate. 


stér’-é-6-bate, s. [Pref. stereo-, and Gr. 
Baars (basis) = a base (q.v.).] 
Arch. : A base; the lower part or basement 
of a building or column; a kind of continu- 
ous pedestal under a plain wall. 


stér’-é-d-chrome, s. (Pref. stereo-, and 
Eng. chrome.] A stereochromic picture, 


stér-8-6d-chrom’-ic, a. [Eng.  stereo- 
chrom{y); -ic.] Of or pertaining to stereo- 
chromy ; produced by stereochromy. 


stér-é-dch’-ré-my, s. [SrerrocHrome] A 
method of wall painting in which the colours 
are covered with a varnish of soluble glass. 


stér-6é-0-dél’-phis, s. 
Gr. SeAdts (delphis) = a dolphin.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Delphinide (q.v.), 
from Miocene strata. 


stér-6-0-6-léc’-tric, a. ([Pref. stereo-, and 
Eng. electric.] 

Elect.: Of or pertaining to the generation 
of electricity by solids alone: thus, a stereo- 
electric current is one produced without the 
intervention of a liquid. (Dana.) 


stér-é-0g’na-thts, s. (Pref. stereo-, and 
Gr. yvd9os (gnathos) = a jaw.] 

Paleont.: A mammalian genus of unknown 
affinities, founded on a fragment of a small 
jaw, with three molars in position, froin the 
Lower Oolite at Stonesfield, Oxfordshire. 


stér-6-d-gram, stér-8-6-graph, s. 
(Gr. orepeds (stereos) = solid; suff. -gram, 
-graph.) The representation of a solid on a 
plane ; specif., a stereoscopic slide. 


stér’-6-d-graph, s. [SterzocRamM.] 


stér-6-d-graph’-ic, stér-6-d-graph’-ic- 
al, a. [Eng. stereograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Made 
or done according to the rules of stereo- 
graphy ; delineated on a plane. 


stereographic-projection, s. That 
projection of the sphere which is represented 
upon the plane of one of its great circles, the 
eye being situated at the pole of that great 
circle. All circles are projected either into 
straight lines or circles, and the angle made 
by two circles meeting on the globe is the 
same as that made by the projections of those 
circles. It is the projection generally em- 
ployed in ordinary atlases. The distortion in 
the form of countries on the plane surface is 
very slight. 


stér-&-0-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
stereographical; -ly.) In a _ stereographic 
manner; according to the rules of stereo- 
graphy ; by delineation on a plane. 


stér-é-dg’-ra-phy, s. [Sterzocram.] The 
art of delineating the forms of solid bodies on 
a plane; a branch of solid geometry which 
demonstrates the properties and shows the 
construction of all solids which are regularly 
defined. 


etér-é-0m'-é-tér, s. [Pref. stereo-, and Eng. 
meter:] 

1. An instrument for measuring the solid 

or liquid contents or the capacity of a vessel. 


2. An instrument for determining the spe- 
cific gravity of porous bodies, powders, &c. 


stér-é-d-mét’-ric, stér-d-d-mét’-ric-al, 
a. [Eng. stereometr(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining 
to or performed by stereometry. 


stér-é-om'-é-try, s. (Eng. stereometer; -y.] 
1, The art of measuring solid bodies and 
determining their solid contents. 


2. The art or process of determining the 
specific gravity of liquids, porons bodies, &c. 


stér-é-6-mo6n’-d-scope, s. [Pref. stereo-, 
Gr. .ovos (monos) = alone, and oxozéw (skoped) 
= to see.] An instrument with two lenses by 
which a stereoscopic effect can be obtained 
from a single picture. (Proc. Roy. Soc., June, 
1857, and April, 1858.) 


stér-é-dp-ti-con, s. [Pref. stereo-, and Gr. 
omrixas (optikos) = of or for seeing or sight.] 
An American name for a magic lantern in 
which photographic slides are employed. 


stér’-6-d-scope, s. 


[Pref. stereo-, and. 


* stér-6-ds'-cd_pist, s. 


stér-6-dt'-d-my, s. 


stér’-6-0-trope, s. 


[Pref. stereo-, and Gr, 
oKo7rew (skoped) = tu see. ] 

Optics: An instrument invented by Wheat- 
stone and improved by Brewster, for giving a 
flat picture the appearance of a solid object. 
Perception of perspective and what is termed 
the solidity of an object depends on the fact 
that in consequence of the distance between 
the eyes the right eye sees part of the object 
which is invisible to the left eve, and vice 
versd, the two separate images being combined 
by the brain into one impression. If a land- 
scape, &., is viewed with one eye alone, the 
effect of perspective to a great extent vanishes, 
The stereosco)ic effect is also lessened by dis- 
tance. In order to obtain a due effect from 
a stereoscopic slide, two pictures are neces- 
sary, one representing the object as seen by 
the right eye alone, the other representing it 
as seen by the left eye alone, and these pic- 
tures must be 80 arranged that each eye sees 
only the corresponding picture. Brewster's 
stereoscope consists of a box divided by an 
opaque partition down the middle, the slide 
being placed. at the bottom of the box, and 
then viewed through a pair of half-lenses or 
prisms, which act upon the light rays pro- 
ceeding from the pictures in such a way that 
the virtual images of the two pictures are co- 
incident in position ; the two images are com- 
bined by the brain into one impression; and 
the appearance of solidity of the scene or ob- 
ject is accurately reproduced. In Wheatstone’s 
original instrument mirrors were employed 
instead of half-lenses or prisms, In the 
binocular microscope a certain amount of 
stereoscopic effect is obtained. 


stér-6-d-scdp-ic, stér-é-d-scop’-ic-al, 


a. {Eng. stereoscop(e); -ic, -ical.) Pertaining 
or adapted to the stereoscope ; produced by 
the stereoscope. 


“These observations will be found useful in ob- 
taining stereoscopic views of the structures in carpen- 
try and shipbuilding,”—Brewster : Stereosvope, p. 188. 


stereoscopic-slide, s. 

Optics: A slip of cardboard on which are 
mounted side by side two photographs of the 
same scene or object. Theoretically, these 
photographs should be taken by similar lenses 
from points of view separated by a space equal 
to the distance between the human eyes, but 
in practice—especially in dealing with archi- 
tectural groups—the space is increased in 
order to procure a greater effect. 


stér-6-0-scdp'-ic-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. stereo- 


scopical ; -ly.} Ina stereoscopic manner; by 
means of a stereoscope. 


[Eng. stereoscop(e) ; 
-ist.] One who is skilled in the use or mauu- 
facture of stereoscopes. 


* stér-6-5s'-cO-py, s. [Eng. stereoscop(e) ; -y.] 


The art of using or manufacturing stereoscopes 
or stereoscopic pictures. 


stér-6-0-spér’-miim, s. (Pref. stereo-, and 


Gr. orépua (sperma) = seed.) 

Bot.: A genus of Bignoniacee. Trees from 
tropical Asia and Africa, with unequally 
pinnate leaves and terminal panicles of fra- 
grant flowers, generally white. The bark of 
Stereospermum suaveolens, an Indian plant, 
yields a gum of the hog or tragacanth series, 
and the root and bark are used in Hindoo 
medicine, as are the roots, leaves, and flowers 
of S. chelontoides. Both are large trees with 
deciduous leaves. 


stér-6-0-stat-ic, a. [Pref. stereo-, and Eng. 


static.) Applied to a linear arch sustaining 
the pressure of a material in which at any 
given point there are a pair of conjugate 
pressures, one vertical and the other in a fixed 
direction, horizontal or inclined. The con- 
ditions involve the symmetrical distribution 
of the vertical load on either side of a vertical 
axis, traversing the crown of the arch. 


stér--6-tom’-ic, stér-6-d-tdm’-ic-al, 


a, (Eng. stereotom(y) ; -ic,-ical.] Pertaining to 
or performed by stereotomy. 


(Pref. stereo-, and Gr. 
toy (tomé)=a ecntting.] The science or art 
of cutting solids into certain figures or 
sections, 


[Pref. stereo-, and Gr. 
tpomm (trope) = a turning; tpérw (trepd) = to 
turn.] An instrument by which an object is 
perceived as if in motion, and with an ap- 


pearance of solidity or relief asin nature. It 
consists of a series of stereoscopic pictures, 
generally eight, of an object in the successive 
positions 1t assumes in completing any motion, 
affixed to an octagonal drum, revolving under 
an ordinary lenticular stereoscope, and viewed 
throngh a solid cylinder pierced in the entire 
length by two apertures, which makes four 
revolutions for one of the picture-drum. The 
observer thus sees the object constantly in 


“one place, but its parts apparently in motion, 


and in solid and natural relief, 


stér’-6-0-type, stér’-8-d-type, s. & a. 


hos orepeos (stereos) = solid, and Hng. type 
q.v.).] 

A, As substantive: 

1, Fixed type; hence a plate cast from a 
plaster or papier-maché mould, on which is @ 
facsimile of the page of type as set up by the 
compositor, and which, when fitted to a block, 
may be used under the press, exactly as 
movable type. The alloy for stereotype- 
plates is composed of the same materials as 
ordinary type-metal. An alloy composed of 
500 lead, 300 tin, and 225 cadmium, has, on 
account of its hardness, been pronounced the 
best for stereotype-plates. The origina, or 
Mp process of stereotyping was invented 

y William Ged, a goldsmith of Edinburgh, 
who was employed by the University of Ox- 
ford, in 1731, to manufacture plates for Bibles 
and Prayer-books. In this process the type 
is set up in the usual way, except that shoul- 
der-high spaces and quadrats are employed. 
The face of the forme is thinly and evenly oiled 
with a brush, and it is surrounded by a rect- 
angular frame termed a flask. Plaster of Paris 
mixed with water is then poured upon it, 
forming a mould corresponding to the face of 
the forme. When this has sufficiently hard- 
ened, it is dried in an oven until all the moist- 
ure is driven off, and it is then used as a mould 
to obtain a facsimile in stereotype metal of 
the forine of type. This system, however, has 
been to a great extent superseded by the 
papier-maché process, invented by Wilson, in 
Scotland, in 1823. This is a very expeditious 
process, and is generally used on the daily 
papers of large circulation. A paper matrix 
is formed by spreading paste over a sheet of 
moderately thick unsized paper, and covering 
it with successive sheets of tissue-paper, each 
carefully patted down smooth, and the pack 
then saturated. The face of the type is oiled, 
the face of the paper treated with powdered 
French chalk and laid upon the type. A linen 
rag is wetted, wrung out, laid over the paper, 
and then the matrix dabbed by a beating- 
brush from the back, so as to drive the soft 
paper into all the interstices between the 
letters of the form. The cloth being removed, 
a reinforce sheet of damp matrix paper is laid 
upon the back of the matrix, and the matrix 
beaten again without the cloth, to perfect the 
impression and establisha junction. The hol- 
lows in the back are filled up with a smooth 
coat of stucco, and the matrix, after being 
covered with a double thickness of blanket, is 
placed in a press and subjected to strong 
pressure over a steam-chest, the heat of which 
dries the matrix. The press is unscrewed, the 
matrix removed, its edges pared, and it is 
warmed on the moulding-press. The matrix 
is then placed in the previously-heated iron 
casting-mould ; a casting-gauge to determine 
the thickness of the stereotype is placed round 
three sides of the matrix, the other side being 
left open for a gate, at which the molten 
metal is poured in. The cover is screwed 
tight, the mould tipped to bring the mouth up, 
andthe metal poured in. When the metal is 
set, the mould is opened and the matrix 
removed. The plate is then trimmed: and 
otherwise prepared in the usual manner. For 
rotary printing-machines both matrix and 
plate form the segment of a circle to enable 
the plate to fit on the impression cylinder. 
[ELEcTROTYPE.] 


2. The art of making solid plates forming 
an exact facsimile of the page of type as set 
up by the compositor, and from which im- 
pressions are taken in the usual manner; the 
process of producing printed work in such a 
manner. 


B, As adjective: 

1, Pertaining or relating to the art of stereo- 
typing; pertaining to tixed types. 

2. Done or executed by means of fixed me- 
tallic types, or plates of fixed types: as stereo- 
type printing, a stereotype Bible. 
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stereotype—stern 


a OS 


stereotype-block, s. 

Print.: A block on which a stereotype is 
mounted to make it type high. Blocks are 
made with clasps, and are adapted to hold 
plates within a given range of sizes. 


stereotype - plate, s. The same as 
STERLOTYPEH, s., 1 


stereotype shooting - board, s. 
[SHooTING-BOARD.] : 


stereotype-work, s. Printed work exe- 
cuted from fixed type or plates of fixed type. 


stér’-6-d-type, v.t. [SterEoTyPE, 3.] 

IL, Literally: 

1. To cast, as a stereotype plate. 

2. To prepare for printing by means of 
stereotype plates: as, To stereotype a book. 

II. Fig.: To fix or establish firmly and un- 
changeably. (In this sense often pron, stér’- 
6-6-type.) 

“To stereotype the Liberal creed.”"—Standard, Oct. 

80, 1885. 


stér’-é-d-typed, a. (SreRrecoryrs.] 
1, Lit.: Made, executed, or printed from 
xtereotype plates. 
2. Fig.: Fixed, formed, or settled firmly 
and unchangeably ; unalterable, unaltered : as, 
stereotyped opinions, a stereotyped answer. 


stér-6-6-typ-ér, s. (Eng. stereotyp(e), v.; 
-er.] One who stereotypes; one who makes 
stereotypes. 


stér'-é-0-typ-er-y, s. [Eng. stereotype ; -ry.] 
1. The art, work, or process of making stereo- 
type plates. 
2. The place where stereotype plates are 
made; a stereotype-foundry. 


stér’-é-0-typ-ic, a. [Eng. stereotyp(e) ; -ic.] 
Of or relating to stereotype or stereotype 
plates. 


ster’-é-d-typ-ing, s. (STEREOTYPE, v.] The 
art or process of making stereotype plates, 
and of producing printed work from such 
plates. 


stér’-é-6-typ-ist,s. [Eng. stereotyp(e) ; -ist.] 
One who makes stereotype-plates ; a stereo- 
typer. 


stér-é-6-ty-pog’-ra-pher, s. [Pref. stereo-, 
and Eng. typographer (q.v.).] A stereotype 
printer. 


stér-é-0-ty-pog’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. stereo-, 
and Eng, typography (q.v.).| The art or prac- 
tice of printing from stereotype plates. 


stér’-6-0-typ-y, s. [Eng. stereotyp(e); -y.] 
The art, process, or business of making stereo- 
type plates. 


*steres-man, s. [STEERSMAN.] 


stér-hy-drauw-lic, a. (Gr. crepeds (stereos) 
= solid, and Eng. hydraulic.) A term applied 
to a press in which a powerful hydrostatic 
pressure is obtained by introducing, by a 
steady, uninterrupted movement, a solid sub- 
stance into the cylinder of a hydraulic press 
already filled with liquid. 


ate-rig’-ma (pl. sté-rig’-ma-ta), s. pl. 
(Gr. crjprypa (stérigma)=a support, a foun- 
dation, a prop.) 

Botany (Pl.): 

1, Filiform or pointed protuberances on 
special cells which develop into spores in 
fungals, the filaments forming the pedicels 
of the spermatia in fungals. (Tulasne.) 


2, The name given by Link and Klotzsch to 
the elevated lines on the stem of various 
thistles, &c., produced by decurrent leaves. 

sté-rig’-mim, s. [Sreriama.] 

Bot. : Desvaux’s name for a Carcerule (q.v.). 

‘gtér’-il, *stér’-ill, a. (Srmrivz,] 

steril-coal, s. 

Mining: Black clay or shale at the head of 
a coal-seam. 


*stér’-il, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See extract.) 


“To lade so many thousand sterils or measures of 
corn out of Sardinia and Sicily custom-free.”— Howell : 
Letters, p. 118. 


stér’—ile, * stér’-i, * stér-il, a. [Fr. 
stérile, from Lat. sterilem, accus, of sterilis = 


barren, unfruitful ; Ital. sterile; Sp. esterile, 
From the same root as Gr. orepeds (stereos) = 
hard, solid ; Ger. starr = rigid.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) Barren, unfruitful ; producing little or 
no crop; not fertile. 
“ The sterill coasts of barren Rinoceere 
They past, and seas where Casius hill doth stand.” 
Fuirefax.: Godfrey of Boulogne, xv. 15. 
(2) Barren; producing no young; of seeds 
or plants, not germinating, not producing 
other plants. 
(3) Not accompanied with good crops; un- 
productive. 


“In sterile years, corne sowne will grow to an other 
kinde.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 525. 


2. Fig. : Barren of ideas ; destitute of senti- 
ment: as, a sterile author or work. 
II. Biol.: Barren. (SreRiuity.] 


“Rearing curious exotics sterile of all flowers or 
fruit.”"—G. H. Lewes: Hist. Philos. (ed. 1880), ii. 8. 


sterile-wood, s. 


Bot. : Coprosma fetidissima, a cinchonaceous 
plant from New Zealand. 


stér-il-i-ty, * ster-il-i-tie, s. [Fr. 


stérilité, from Lat. sterilitatem, aceus. of ster- 
ilitas, from. sterilis = sterile (q.v.) ; Sp. ester- 
ilidad ; Ital. sterelita.] 

I, Literally: 

1, The quality or state of being sterile ; 
barrenness, unproductiveness, unfruitfulness. 

“ Sterility has been said to be the bane of horti- 
culture.”— Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 1859), p. 9. 

{ Sterility in animals and plants may be 
constitutional or accidental, and often arises 
from changed conditions of life. Thus most 
raptorial birds from the tropics do not lay 
fertile eggs in captivity in temperate climates, 
and many exotic plants under cultivation 
have worthless pollen. Sometimes a little 
more or less water will decide whether or not 
a plant will seed. There are various degrees 
of sterility in first crosses and hybrids ; occa- 
sionally there is an absence of some element 
necessary to reproduction, thus in the more 
sterile kinds of hybrid rhododendrons pollen 
is wanting. (Darwin.) 

2. Barrenness, unfruitfulness ; want or ab- 
sence of power of producing young, as of 
animals, 

II, Fig.: Barrenness of ideas or sentiments ; 
want of fertility or the power of producing 
sentiment. 


“One cannot ascribe this to any sterility of expres- 
Te but to the genius of his times.”"—Pope: Hssay on 
‘omer, 


stér_il 12a tion, *stér_il-i-sa’_tion, 
s. [English steriliz(e) ; -ation.] The act of 
making sterile, barren, or unproductive. 
stér’-il-ize, stér-il-ise, v1. Eng. ster- 
il(e) ; -tze.] 
1. To make sterile, barren, or unproductive ; 
to impoverish, as land’; to exhaust of fertility. 
2. To deprive of fecundity, or the power of 
producing young. 
3. To destroy microbes in (milk, &c.). 


stér’-il-i-zer, s. One who, or a substance 


or an apparatus which, sterilizes. 


stér’-lét, s. (Ger., from Russ. sterliad.] 
Ichthy. : Acipenser ruthenus, from the Danube 
and Russian rivers flowing into the Black Sea, 
It isasmall species, rarely exceeding three feet 
in length, but 
is -highly 
prized as a 
food-fish. It a ) 
has anarrow, STERLET, 
elongated, 
pointed snout, barbels slightly fringed, skin 
of upper surface dark gray, dorsal shields and 
belly whitish, The sterlet is a regular article 
of food at Vienna, and sometimes ascends the 
Danube as far as Ulm. 


stér’-limng (1), *star-ling, * ster-lyng, 
s.& a. [Prob. for esterling or esternling, from 
A.S. edstaw = from the east, or edstern = 
eastern, and suff. -ling; so called after the 
Esterlings or North Germans (Hanse mer- 
chants), who were the first moneyers in Eng- 
land. In a statute of Edward I. we find 
“Denarius Angliz, qui vocatur Sterlingus ;” 
and in a charter of Henry III. the sterling 
is set down as a penny. Cotgrave gives 
“ Esterlin, a penny sterling, our penny.”] 


a pp ee 


A. As substantive: 
* 1, A penny. 
* 2, Sterling coin ; coin of good weight. 


“Vor he gef hem atten ende 
Four thousend pound of sterlynges,, hom agen to 
wende.” ; Robert of Gloucester, ), 204. 


3. English money ; English coin. 


C.. one this offering to thy bounty due, 
And Roman wealth in English sterling view.” 


Arbuthnot, (Todd.) 
*4, Standard, rate. 
B. As adjective: 
I, Lit.: A term applied to English money 
of account, signifying that it is of the fixed 
or standard national value. 


“‘An annual revenue amounting to close upon one 
hundred and Stty millions of pounds sterling.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, March 12, 1887. 


Il. Figuratively : 
* 1. According to a fixed standard ; having 
a fixed and permanent value. 


“Tf my word be sterling yet in Bngland.” 
Shakesp.. Richard II., iv. 


2. Genuine, pure, unadulterated ; of excel- 
lent quality. 


“ True faith like gold into the furnace cast, 
Maintains its sterling fineness to the last,” 
Harte: Thomas a, Kempis. 


stér’-ling (2), s. [SraR.ine.] 


stér’-ling-ite (1), s. [After Sterling, New 
Jersey, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min. > The same as ZINCITE (q.V.). 


stér’-ling-ite (2), s. [After Sterling, Massa- 
chusetts, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Damourite (q.v.) occur- 
ring, with spodumene, 


stern, * sterne, *sturne, s. [A.8. styrne 
= stern ; styrnan=to be stern or severe. From 
the same root as Icel. storr = large ; Ger. starr 
= stiff, rigid ; Icel. stwra = gloom, despair.] 
1, Severe of countenance; austere, rigid, 
gloomy, grim, frowning, hard ; fixed with an 
aspect of severity and authority. 
“Why look you still so sterm and tragical?” 
y Shakesp. - 1 Henry VI, iii. 1. 
2. Severe of manners; harsh, hard, hard- 
hearted, pitiless. (Of persons.) 
‘*He, like you, would not have been so stern.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 
8. Harsh, hard, eruel, afflictive. (Of things.) 
“ Uncourteous speech it were, and stern, 
To say—Return to Lindisfarn.” 
Scott: Marmion, v. 16, 
4, Fierce and rude; rough. 
“The sterne wynde so loude gan to route.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, ili, 
* 5, Cruel, ferocious. 
“Teaching stern murder how to butcher thee.” 
z Shakesp.: Richard I1., 1, 2. 
* 6, Wild, savage. ‘ 
“These barren rocks, your stern inheritance.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. ix. 
7. Rigidly steadfast ; immovable: as, stern 
honesty. 


stérn, *sterne, *steorne, s._ [Icel. 
stjdrm = a steering, steerage ; hence applied 
to the hinder part of a vessel where the 
steersman stood.] [STEER (1), v.] 
I, Literally: 
*1, A rudder, a helm, a tiller. 


“ And how he lost his steresman, 
Which that the sterne, or he tooke keepe 
Smote ouer the bord as he sleepe.” 
‘ Chaucer : Hous of Fame, it, 

2. Shipwright.: The after part of a vessel or 
boat. In ships the stern ends below at the 
junction of the stern-post with the keel. 
Sterns are round or square, [ASTERN.] 

4 A ship is said to be down by the stern 
when drawing more water aft than forward. 

3. The tail of an animal. 

“Gan his sturdy sterne about to weld.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xi. 28, 

*II. Fig.: The post of management or 
direction ; the helm. 

“Have sometime possessed the sterne of Scotland.” 

—Holinshed: Hist. Scotland (an. 1558). 

stern-board, s. 

Naut.: The backward motion of a vessel; 
hence, a loss of way in making a tack. 

G To make a stern-board: To fall back from 
the point gained in the last tack; also, to set 
the sails so as the vessel may be impelled 
stern foremost. 


stern-chase, s. <A chase in which two 
vessels sail on one and the same course, one 
following in the wake of the other: as, A 
stern-chase is a long chase, 
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stérn-, pref. 
*gtérn, *sterne, v.t. 


stér’-na, s. 


stern-chaser, s. A gun pointing through 
a stern-port, 
“Constantly firing her single stern-chaser."—Cas- 
sell’s Saturday Journal, Sept. 19, 1885, p. 803. 
stern-fast, s. 
Naut.; A warp or chain mooring the after 
part of a vessel to a wharf or quay. 


stern-frame, s. 

Shipbwild.: The pieces which make up the 
stern of a ship—the stern-post, transom, aud 
fashion-pieces, 


stern-knee, s. 


stern-port, s. 

Naut, : Any opening in the stern of a ship 
to admit cargo, light, or air, or to allow of 
the service of a gun, as the case may be. 


stern-post, s. 

Shipbuild.: A slightly raking straight piece, 
Tising from the after end of the keel, to which 
it is secured by tenons and dovetail-plates. 


stern-sheets, s. pl. 

Naut.: That part of a boat which is in- 
eluded between the stern and the aftermost 
thwart. It is the place of honourin the boats 
of a Government or other vessel, and for 
passengers in ferry-boats and wherries. 


stern-way, s. The movement of a ship 
backward, or with her stern foremost. 


4 To fetch stern-way: To acquire motion 
astern. 


(STERNson.] 


(StERNo-,] 


. ‘ (STERN, s.] To steer, 
to guide, to direct. 
“Directing them which waie to sterme their ships.” 
—AHolinshed : Descrip. of Ireland, ch. iii, 


[Mod. Lat., from tern (q.v.).] 


Ornith.: Tern; a cosmopolitan genus of 
Laridz, sub-family Sternine. Bill longer than 
head, nearly straight, compressed ; nostrils 
near middle of the beak, pierced longitudin- 
ally, pervious; legs slender, toes four, the 
three in front webbed ; wings long, pointed; 
tail distinctly pointed. In plumage the terns 
resemble the 
gulls, but are 
‘usually small- 
er. Fromtheir 
minor size and 
their forked 
tails they are 
often called 
Sea-swallows. 
They are con- 
stantly on the 
“wing, catch- 
ing small fish- 
es, insects and 
other small 
animals, and 
frequenting 
fresh as well as salt water. Those of the north 
migrate to the south in winter. The species 
are found everywhere, and some of them have 
a wide range of habitation. Thus, the Common 


1. STERNA MACRURA. 2 STERNA 
FLUVIATILIS. 


stérn-as'-pi-da, s. pl. 


stern-bérg’-i-a, s. 


stérn’-bérg-ite, s. 


*sterne, a. 
*sterne, s. 
sterned, a. 


stér-ni-ne, s. pl. 


stern--—-sternum 


four. Some of the species have the snout 
compressed and of moderate length, in others 
it is produced into a long tube. 


(Mod. Lat. stern- 
asp(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Tubicole. Annelids 
having very short bodies, the fore part thick, 
and with three rows of sete and a corneous 
shield on the under surface, near the ex- 
tremity. The sete are locomotive organs. 


stérn-as'-pis, s. [Pref. stern-, and Lat. aspis ; 


Gr. amis (aspis) =a round shield, an asp.) 
( ors The typical genus of Sternaspide 
q.v.). 


[Named after Count 
Caspar Sternberg, a botanist and patron of 
botany.] 

1, Bot. : A genus of Ainaryllee. Sternbergia 
lutea, which resembles an autumnal crocus, is 
cultivated in gardens. 

2. Paleobot.: A pseudo-genus of fossil 
plants. It is a cylindrical stem with trans- 
verse markings, now known to be the cast of 
the pith cylinder of some tree. One so-called 
species from the Carboniferous rocks. 


[After Count Caspar 
Sternberg of Prague ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, of rare 
occurrence. Hardness, 1 to1°5; sp. gr. 4°215; 
colour, pinchbeck- brown, blackening on ex- 
posure ; streak, black; opaque ; very flexible. 
Compos.: sulphur, 30:4; silver, 34°2 ; iron, 
35°4 = 100, which yields the formula AgS+ 
3FeS+ FeSo. 


(STERN, @.] 
(Stern, 3.] 


(Eng. stern, s.3 -ed.] Having a 
stern ; used in composition, as square-sterned, 
&e. 


*gtérn’-ér, s. (Eng. stern, v.; -er.] A director, 


a guide. 
“ He that is ‘ regens sidera,’ the sterner of the stars.” 
—Dr. Clarke; Sermons, p. 15, (1637.) 


*stérn/-ful, a. [Eng. stern, a.; -ful(l).] Stern. 
*stern’-ful-ly, adv. 


[Eng. sternful ; -ly.] 
Sternly. (Stanyhurst.) 
(Mod. Lat. stern(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Laride. It in- 
cludes three genera: Hydrochelidon, Sterna, 
and Anotiis. 


* stérn’léss, * stérn’-lésse, a. [Eng. stern, 


s.; -less.) Having no rudder or helm. 


“He... sterneless ship ysteares.” 
Gosson: Schoole of Abuse, p. 76. 


stern’-ly, * sterne-ly, * sturne-lyche, 


adv. [Eng. stern, a.; -ly.] In a stern man- 
ner ; with sternness, severity, or austerity ; 
severely, harshly. 


“The stranger guests he sternly eyed.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, ii. 9. 


sterno-mastoid, a. 

Anat. ; Of or pertaining to the sternum and 
the mastoid process. There are sterno-mastoid 
arteries, and a sterne-mastoid muscle. 


sterno-thyroid, a. 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the sternum and 
to the thyroid cartilage. There is a sterno- 
thyroid muscle. 


ster’-non, s. [Gr.] 
sternuin. 

“‘& soldier was shot in the breast through the 
sternon.”— Wiseman. 

stérn-dp-tych’i-dx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, 
sternoptyx, genit. sternoptych(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idw.) 

Ichthy.: A family of Physostomi; pelagic 
and deep-sea fishes of small size. Body 
naked, or covered with thin, deciduous 
scales; gill-opening very. wide} air-bladder 
simple, if present ; adipose fin generally rudi- 
mentary; series of phosphorescent bodies 
along the lower parts. The eggs are enclosed 
in the sacs of the ovarium, and excluded by 
oviducts. Giinther enumerates nine genera. 


stérn-op-tyx, s. 

mrvé (piux) = a fold.] 

Ichthy.: The type-genus of Sternoptychidss 
(q.v.). Body compressed and elevated, tail 
short ; covered with a silvery pigment, regu- 
lar scales absent; phosphorescent spots on 
lower surface. Specimens are occasionally 
picked up in the Mediterranean and Atlantic. 
They most probably live at a small depth 
ta the day, and come to the surface at 
night. 


The breast-bone; the 


[Pref. sterno-, and Qr, 


stér-nop’-y-gils, s. [Pref. sterno-, and Gr. 
muyy (pugé) = the rump.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Gymnotide, with four 
species, from tropical America. Caudal and 
dorsal absent ; small villiform teeth in both 
“ibe and on each side of the palate; body 
scaly. 


stér-né-thér-ts, stér-nd-theer-lis (ser 
as 6r), stér-n6-thér’-és, s. (Pref. sterno-, 
and Gr. @acpés (thairos) = a hinge.] 

Zool.: A genus of Chelydide, with six 
species, from tropical and southern Africa 
and Madagascar. Head depressed, with great 
plates, jaws without dentilations, no nuchal 
plate; sternum wide, with narrow lateral pro- 
longations ; free anterior portion of plastron 
rounded and moveable. 


+ stérn-6x’-i, +stérn-dx’-i-a, s. pl. (Pref. 
stern-, and Gr. ofvs (oxus) = sharp.) 

Entom. : Asub-tribe of Pentamerous Beetles. 
Presternum produced in front into a lobe, 
and behind intoa spine received into a small 
cavity of the mesosternum. Families, Ela- 
teride and Buprestide. 


stérn’-s6n, s. (STERN, s.] 

Shipbuild, : A binding-piece above the dead- 
wood in the stern, and practically forming an 
extension of the keelson, on which the stern- 
post is stepped. 


_gstern’-most, a. (Eng. stern, s., and most.] 
Nearest the stern or rear; farthest in the 
rear ; farthest astern. 


Tern (S. fluviatalis) is found on the coasts of 
Europe, western Asia and Africa, and eastern 
North America, Terns lay their spotted eggs 
on sand or shingle, from which it is not easy to 
distinguish them. 


tstern’-u-la, s. 
sterna (q.v.). | 
Ornith.: A genus of Laride, founded by 
Boie for Sternula minuta (= Sterna minuta), 
the Little or Lesser Tern. [STERNA.] 


ster-niim, s. [Gr. orépvoy (sternon) =the 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. from 


stérn’-néss, * stern-esse, s. 
a. 3 -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being stern ; 

severity of look ; a look of austerity, rigour, 


{Eng. stern, 


*stern’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. stern, s.; 


-age.) Steerage, stern. 


stérn’-al, a. 


stern-ar’-chis, s. 


“Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy.” ~ 
Beal Shakesp. : Henry V., iii. (Chorus,) 


[Lat. stern(wm) = the breast- 
bone ; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the sternum or breast- 
bone : as, the sternal ribs. 

2. On the same side as the breast-bone; 
anterior. 


sternal-ribs, s. pl. [Rzs, II. 1.] 


stérn-al'-gi-a, s. (Pref. stern-, and Gr. dAyos 


(algos) = pain.) 
Pathol. :; Pain in the breast. Applied speci- 
fically by Baumes in 1806 to angina pectoris. 


[Pref. stern-, and Gr. 
apxés (archos) = the fundament (Agassiz) ; 
apxw (archd) = to rule (McNicoll).] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Gymnotide, with eight 
species, from tropical America. Tail termi- 
nating in a small, distinct caudal fin, dorsal 
Tudimentary, teeth small, branchiostegals 


stér-no-., stérn., pref. 


or severity. 


“ Should I, in these my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his presence !" 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


9, Severity or harshness of manner ; rigour. 
“‘T have sternness in my soul enough 

To hear of soldiers’ work.” Dryden: Cleomenes. 

"Mod. Lat. sternum 

= the breast-bone.] Of, belonging to, or 

situated on or near the sternum (q.v.). 

sterno-clavicular, «a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the sternum and 
the clavicle. 

sterno-cleidomastoid, sterno- 
mastoid, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the sternum, the 
clavicle and the mastoid process. There is a 
sterno-cleidomastoid or a sterno-mastoid muscle. 

sterno-hyoid, a. 


Anat.: Of or pertaining to the sternum and 
the hyoid bone. There is a sterno-hyoid muscle. 


breast, the chest.] 


Compar. Anat.: The breast bone. In man 
the flat bone occupying the front of the chest. 
and formed by the meeting of the visceral 
arches. It is flattened from before backwards, 
and presents a slight vertical curve with the 
convexity in front. It is divided into the 
manubrium or presternum, the mesosternum, 
and the ensiform or xiphioid process or meta- 
sternum, All mammals and birds possess @ 
sternum, and the presence or absence of @ 
keel on that bone in birds is used as a means 
of classification. Fishes, Amphibians, and 
Ophidians have no sternum, and in Sauriang 
the broad portion is generally expanded. 
Some suppose that the plastron of the Chelonia 
is a highly-developed sternum; others hold 
that it is a mere integumentary ossification. 
The name sternum is also given to the plate 
on each segment of the breast of a crustacean 
and an arachnidan, but these are integu- 
mentary, and have no relation to a true 
sternum. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
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sternutation—steward 


*stér-nu-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. sternutatio, from 
sternuto, frequent. of sternuo=to sneeze.] 
The act of sneezing. 


“(A disease wherein sternwtation proved mortal, 
and such as sneezed died."—Browne : Vulgar Hrrours, 
bk. iv., ch. ix. 


* ster -nu'-ta-tive, a. (Fr. sternutatif.] 
Having the quality of provoking to sneeze. 


ster-nw-ta-tor-y, a. &s. [Fr. sternutatoire, 
from Lat. sternuto = to sneeze.] 

A. As adj.: Having the quality of exciting 
to sneeze ; sternutative; as snuff, subsulphate 
of mercury, &c. [ERRHINE.] 

B. As subst. : A substance which provokes 
sneezing. The most familiar sternutatories 
are snuffs of various kinds. 


“Physicians, in persons near death, use sternuta- 
tories, or such medicines as paver unto sneezing,”— 
Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. ix. 


*ster’-nu-tor-y, s. (Lat. sternuto=to 
sneeze.] The same as STERNUTATORY, B, (q.v.). 


Stér’-O-pésg, s. [G. Srepdms (Steropes) = the 
Lightner, one of the three Cyclopes.] 

Entom.: A genus of Hesperide. Steropes 
paniscus, the Chequered Skipper, rare and 
local in England, has rich dark-brown wings 
chequered with orange-tawny spots. 


* ster-quil-in-olts, a. (Lat. sterquiliniwm 
=a dunghill, from stercus, genit. stercoris = 
dung.) Pertaining to a dunghill; hence, 
dirty, mean, paltry. 

“ Any sterquilinous rascal, is licens'd to throw dirt 
in the face of sovereign princes in open printed lan- 
guage.”—Howell ; Letters, bk. ii, let. 48. 


*gsterre, s. 
* stert, s. 
* sterte, v.i. or ¢. 


ster -tor-oils, * stér-tor’-i-olis, a. [Lat. 
sterto=to snore.] Characterized by deep 
snoring, such as frequently accompanies cer- 
tain diseases, as apoplexy ; hoarsely breathing ; 
snoring with a loud and laborious breathing. 


“The stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick life."— 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch. iii. 


ster’-tor-ols-ly, adv. [Eng. stertorous ; -ly.] 
In a stertorous manner}; with hoarse breathing 
or snoring. 


“The deceased was then on the couch, breathing 
stertorously.”—Daily Telegraph, March 16, 1887, 


* sterve, v.i. or t. 


etet, prr. (Lat. =let it stand.] 

Print. : A word written in the margin of a 
proof, directing attention to a portion of the 
matter, and countermanding an order to ex- 
punge it. A series of dots made below the 
matter has the same effect. Often used as a 
verb : as, To stet a passage. 


stet processus, pir. 
process stop.] 

Law: An order from a court to stay pro- 
ceedings. 


stet’-é-féldt-ite, s. [After Stetefeldt, who 
analysed it ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : An argentiferous copper ore, found 
in Nevada, Analyses of a similar ore from 
other localities are discordant. Itis probably 
a mixture of antimony oxide with copper and 
other metallic oxides. 


stéth-al, s. (Eng. st(earic), and ethal.] (SteTHY- 
LIG-ALCOHOL. ] 


stéth-o6m’-é-tér, s. [Gr. or00s (stéthos) = 
the chest, and uérpov (metron) = a measure.] 
Surg.: An instrument for measuring the 
external movement in the walls of the chest 
during respiration, as a means of diagnosis in 
thoracic disease. In one form a cord is ex- 
tended round the chest, and its extension, as 
the thorax is expanded, works an index-finger 
on a dial-plate. It thus becomes a measure of 
the expansive power and capacity of the lungs. 


atéth’-d-scope, s. [Gr. 0740s (stéthos) = the 
chest, and oxoméw (skoped) = to see, to observe. ] 
Med.: An instrument employed in auscul- 
tation (q.v.). It was invented by Laennec, 
who at firat used a roll of blotting-paper for 
the purpose of concentrating and conveying 
sound to the ear; but, according to Tyndall 
(Sound, pp. 42, 43), the philosophy of the 
stethoscope was enunciated by Dr. Robert 
Hooke (1635-1702). The simplest form of 


[Srar, 8.] 
(Start, s.] 


(Srart, v.] 


(Srarve.] 


[Lat. = let the 


stethoscope, and that most commonly em- 
ployed, consists of a cylindrical stem of 
porous wood, as cedar or deal, some seven or 
eight inches long, expanding at one end into a 
circular, funnel-shaped aperture from two and 
a half to three inches in diameter, which is 
applied to the chest, whilst the other end 
terminates in a smaller aperture, which is 
placed in the ear of the physician, Flexible 
stethoscopes of rubber are also employed; 
these are sometimes furnished with two ear- 
tubes, so that the sounds may be perceived 
by both ears. The chief use of the stetho- 
scope is to enable the medical man to sound 
small portions of lung at a time, and so 
detect more correctly than by the unaided 
ear the exact seat of disease. 


* gtéth’-0-scope, v.t. [SrerHoscors, s.] To 
examine with a stethoscope. 


“You wish me to submit to be stethoscoped.”— 
Savage: R. Medlicott, bk. i., ch. xxi, 


stéth-6-scop-ic, stéth-d0-scop’-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. stethoscop(e); -ic, -ical.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a stethoscope; obtained or made by 
means of a stethoscope: as, & stethoscopic ex- 
amination. 


stéth+0-scop-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng stetho- 
scopical ; -ly.] By means of a stethoscope. 


stéth-6s'-cd-pist, s. [Eng. stethoscop(e) ; -ist.] 
One who is skilled in the use of the stetho- 
scope. 


stéth-ds'-co-py, s. [Eng. stethosccp(e); -y.] 
The art of stethoscopic examination. 


stéth-yl-ic, a. (Eng. si(earic), and ethylic.] 
Derived from or containing cetyl alcohol. 


stethylic-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CgH3g0 = CigH37"HO. Stethal. 
The alcohol of the series, CnH2n+20, corre- 
sponding to stearic acid. It occurs in sper- 
maceti, together with ethal and methal, but 
has not yet been obtained in the separate 
state. 


stéve, v.t. [From stevedore (q.v.).] To stow, 
as cotton or wool, ina ship’s hold. (Local.) 


stév’—é-dore, s. [Sp. estivador =a packer of 
wool at shearing, from estivar = to stow, to 
lay up cargo in a ship’s hold, to compress 
wool, from Lat. stipo = to crowd or press to- 
gether. Of. Sp. estiva; Fr. estive =the stow- 
age of goods ina ship’s hold; Port. estivar = 
to trim a ship; Ital. stivare=to press close.] 
One whose occupation is to stow goods, pack- 
ages, &c., ina ship’s hold ; one who loads or 
unloads vessels. 


* gtév-—en, s. 
voice, a cry.] 
1, A voice. 
“*So loude crieden they with mery steven.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 2,564, 
2, A cry, an outcry, a clamour, noise. 
“And had not Roffy renne to the steven, 
Lowder had been slain thilke same even,” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Sept. 
na An appointment ; an appointed place or 
me. 
“ Al day meteth men at unset steven.” 
x Chaucer: C, T., 1,526. 
stév’-i-a, s. [Named after Peter James Esteve, 
M.D., Prof. of Botany at Valencia.] 

Bot.: A genus of Vernoniacess akin to 
Ageratum. Pretty autumnal flowering plants, 
natives of this country, with purple, red, pink, 
white, or violet flowers. Many species have 
been brought under cultivation in gardens, 
where they are sometimes used as border 
plants, but require the protection of a frame 
in severe weather. 


[A.S. stefn ; Icel. stefna = the 


stew (ew as 0), * stuw-en, * stuw- 
* stuyn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. estuver (Fr. étwver) 
= to bathe, to stew, from estwve (Fr. étwve) = 
a stove, a hothouse, in pl. stews; O. H. Ger. 
stupa =a hot room for a’bath; Sp. & Port. 
estuja =a stove, a hothouse ; Ital. stz/fa.] 

A. Trans. : To boil slowly or with a simmer- 
ing heat; to cook or prepare, as meat or fruit, 
by putting it into cold water, and gradually 
bringing it to a low boiling point. 

“ Stew'd shrimps and Afric cockles shall excite 

A jaded arinkere languid appetite.” 
Francis: Horace; Satires iv. 2 

B. Intrans.: To be boiled or cooked in a 
slow, gentle manner, or in heat and moisture. 


stew (ew as ii), (1), *stewe, 


* stue, 
*stuwe, * stuyve, *stywe, s. 


[STEw, v.] 


* 1. A hot or warmed room; a house or 
plave furnished with warm water or vapour 
baths; a bagnio. (Gower: C. A., viii. 

*2. A brothel; a house of prostitution, 
(Generally in the plural form, but frequently 
treated as a singular.) 

“ And here as in a tavern or a stews, 

He and his wild associates spend their hours.” 
Ben Jonson: Every Manin his Humour, ii. L 
* 3, An early form of lock-hospital (q.v.). 


“Thus, in the borough of Southwark, prior to the 
time sometimes fixed upon for the origin of syphilis, 
there were places called stews, where pe were 
confined, and received the benefits of surgical assist- 
ance. They were taken up and put into these estab- 
lishments, whether agreeable to them or not, by virtue 
of certain decrees, made expressly to protect the rest 
of the community from the risk of catching their 
Reta te Cooper : Practice of Surgery (ed. 6th), 
p. 332, 

* 4, A prostitute. (In this sense also the 
plural form is frequently used as a singular.) 


“Instead of that beauty he had a notorious stew 
gente him,”—Sir A. Weldon: Court of King James, 
p. 146, 

5. A dish that has been cooked by stewing ; 

meat stewed. 

6, A stew-pan (q.Vv.). 


7. A breeding-place for tame pheasants. 


q In a stew: In a state of agitation, cone 
fusion, trouble, or excitement. 
“ He, though naturally bold and stout, 
In short was in a tremendous stew.” 
Barham ; Ing. Legends ; The Ghost, 
stew-pan, s. A cooking utensil for ex- 
posing meats to a prolonged gentle heat; 
usually in well-appointed kitchens a charcoal 
furnace or steam-bath. 


stew-pot, s. A potor vessel for stewing. 


stew (ew as U) (2), * stewe, s. [Cf. Prov. 
Ger. staw=a dam, a pond.] A small pond 
where fish are kept for the table ; a store-pond. 

a ae gentleman constructed carp stews."—Field, 


stew-ard (ew as 0), * stiv-ard, * stiw- 
ard, *stu-arde,s. [A.8. stiweard, stiward 
for stigweard =a sty-ward, from stigo =a sty, 
and weard =a guardian, a warden, a keeper}; 
Icel. stivardhr. ‘The original sense was one 
who looked after the domestic animals, and 
gave them their food ; henee, one who pro- 
vides for his master’s table, and, generally, 
one who superintends household affairs for 
another. (Skeat.)] 


*1, One who manages affairs for another, 

“The first of them, that eldest was and best, 

Of all the house had charge and government, 

As guardian and steward of the rest.” 

Spenser; F. Q., I. x.'87. 
2. A person employed on a large estate or 

establishment, or in a family of consequence 
and wealth, to manage the domestic aflairs, 
superintend the other servants, collect rents, 
keep the accounts, &e. 

“The consequence was that the steward was taken 
into custody avd heavily fined."—AMacaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvii. 

8. An officer in a college who provides food 
for the students, and superintends the affairs 
of the kitchen, 


4, An official on a vessel, whose duty is to 
distribute provisions to the officers and men. 
In passenger ships, aman who superintends 
the distribution of provisions and liquors, 
waits at table, &c, 


5. A fiscal agent of certain bodies : as, the 
steward of a congregation of Methodists. 


6. An officer of state, as the Lord High 
Steward, the Steward of the Household, &c. 
The Lord High Steward was the greatest 
officer of state in England. The office was 
anciently the inheritance of the Earls of 
Leicester, till it was forfeited by Simon de 
Montfort to Henry III., at the end of whose 
reign it was abolished as a perinanent office. 
A Lord High Steward is now only appointed 
for particular occasions, as a coronatiou or 
the trial of a peer. In the former case he has 
to arrange questions of precedence; in the 
latter to preside over the House of Lords, 
His office ceases with the business for which 
it was required. The Steward of the House- 
hold is an officer of the royal household, who 
presides over the court known as the Board of 
Green Cloth, which has the supervision of the 
household expenses and accounts, the pur- 
veyance of provisions, payment for them, &c. 
He appoints the royal tradesmen, and selects 
and has authority over all servants of the 
household, except those of the chamber, 
chapel, and stables. 
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steward—stick 


7. In Scotland, an officer appointed by the 
sovereign over certain lands belonging to hiin- 
self, having the same proper jurisdiction as a 
regality; also, the deputy of a lord of regality. 

| Steward (or High Steward) of Scotland : 
An ancient chief officer of the crown, of the 
highest dignity and trust. He had not only 
the administration of the crown revenues, 
but the chief oversight of all the affairs of the 
household, and the privilege of the first place 
in the army, next to the king, in battle. 


* steward (ew as i), v.t. (STEWARD, s.] 
To manage as a steward. (Fuller.) 


stew -ard-éss (ew as ti), s. [Eng. steward, 
8.; -ess.] A female steward; specifically, a 
woman who waits upon ladies in passenger 
ships, &c. 


stew’-ard-ly (ew as 01), adv. [Eng. steward, 
s.; -ly.] Like a steward; with the care of a 
steward. 


“To be stewardly dispensed, not wastefully spent.” 
—Canon Tooker. (Webster.) 


* stew-ard-ry (ew as ti), s. [Eng. steward, 
8.; -ry.] The work, office, post, or position 
of a steward; stewardship, superintendence. 


stew’-ard-ship (ew as ti), s. [Eng. steward, 
8. ; -ship.] The office, post, or position of a 
steward. (Shakesp.: Richard II,, ii. 2.) 


ty (ew as Wi), s. (Eng, steward, 
8.5 -TY. 
*1, The office or post of a steward ; steward- 


ship. 
“A human stewartry, or trust, 
Of which account is to be giv'n, and just.” 
Byrom; Poetical Version of a Letter. 


2. Jurisdiction over a certain extent of 
territory, nearly the same as that of a re- 
ality ; also, the territory over which this 
jurisdiction extends. Most stewartries con- 
sisted of small parcels of land, which were 
only parts of a county ; but the stewartries of 
Kirkcudbright, and of Orkney and Shetland, 
make counties by themselves, 


*stewe, v.&s. [Sruw, v. & 8.) 


* stew -ish (ew as 0), a. [Eng. stew, s. ; -ish.] 
Befitting a brothel ; low, coarse, obscene. 
“Rhymed in rules of stewish ribaldry.” 
Bp. Hall: Sutires, 1. 9 
stey, a. (Srey, v.] Steep. 
“The steyest brae thou wad hae fac’t it.” 
Burns: Auld Farmer to his Mare. 
*gteye, *stye, v.i. [A.S. stigan = to ascend, 
to mount.] To ascend, to mount, to soar, 


*steyer, *steyere, s. (Srarr.] 
stham’-ba, s. [Pai] A pillar. [Lat.] 


sthén’-ic, a. [Gr. oAévos (sthenos) = strength.] 
Pathol.: Arising from accumulated excit- 
ability; used by the founder of the Brun- 
onian system for the increased, tone, vigour, 
or vitality which certain constitutions possess 
temporarily or permanently, and which creates 
in them a liability to a class of diseases not 
likely to affect an asthenic or feeble constitu- 
tion. Thus, what looks like rude health, 
sometimes precedes and prepares the way 
tor an attack of rheumatism. [BRUNONTAN- 
i ae Cullen called it inflammatory dia- 
esis. 


sthén-ur-iis, s. [Gr. oGévos (sthenos) = 
strength, and ovpa (owra) = the tail.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Diprotodont Marsu- 
“ere allied to Dendrolagus, from the post- 
ertiary deposits of Australia. 


sti-a-cci-a’-to (ce as ch), s. [Ital.= crushed, 

flat; from stiacciare = to crush; stiacciata = a 
cake. ] 

Art: Avery low relief, adopted by sculptors 

for works which could be allowed little projec- 

tion from the surface or base line. (Fairholt.) 


*sti-an, *sty’-an, *sty-an-ye, s. [Sry(2), 
s.] A humour in the eyelid ; a sty. 


stib-ble, s. [Sruppie.] (Scotch.) 
phibple sie, s. The reaper in harvest 
ead. 


who takes the (Scotch.) 


“ Our stibble-rig was Rab M‘Graen.” 
Burns : Halloween, 


stib-blér, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A ludicrous 
designation fora clerical probationer. (Scotch.) 


*stib-borne, a. [Srupzorn.] 


stic-ca’-do, stic-ca/-to, s. 


stib’-i-al, a [Lat. stibi(wm) = antimony; 
Eng. adj. suff.-al.] Like or having the quali- 
ties of antimony ; antimonial. 


“The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated 
melancholy, and the latter upon an adust stibial or 
eruginous sulphur,”—Harvey. 


stib’-i-al-ism, s. [Eng. stibial ; -ism.] Anti- 
monial intoxication or poisoning. (Dunglison.) 


stib’-i-an-ite, s. [Lat. stibi(wm) = antimony, 
an connect., and suff. -ite (Min.).} 
Min.: A doubtful species, resulting from 
the alteration of stibnite (q.v.). 


*stib-i-ar’-i-an, s. [Lat. stibi(wm) = anti- 
mony; Eng. suff. -arian. From the violent 
operation of antimony.] A violent man. 


“This stibiarian presseth audaciously upon the 
Toyal throne, and, after some sacrification, tendereth 
a bitter pill of sacrilege and cruelty ; but, when the 
same was rejected because it was violent, then he pre- 
sents his antimonian potion."— White. (Todd.) 


stib’-i-at-éd, a. [Lat. stibiwm =antimony.] 
Impregnated with antimony. 


stib’-ic, stib’-i-ous, a. (Lat. stibinm = an- 
timony; Eng. adj. sulf. -ic, -ows.] Antimonic, 
antimonious. 


stib’-i-con-ite,s. (Lat. stibiwm=antimony; 
Gr. xovia (konia) = dust, and suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A massive compact mineral, occur- 
ring also in a pulverulent form. Hardness, 
4 to 55; sp. gr. 5°28; lustre, earthy ; colour, 
pale yellow to yellowish-white. An analysis 
yielded: oxygen, 19°54; antimony, 75°83; 
water, 4°63 = 100, which gives the formula 
8bO4+HO. Aspecies not as yet well defined. 


stib-ine’, s. (Eng. stib(iwm) ; -ine.] 

1. Chem. : An antimony base, formed on the 
type of ammonia, NH4. Thus SbHs3 is stibine, 
Sb(CoHs5)3 is ethylstibine, &c. (Watts.) 

2. Min. : (ST1BNITE). 


stib-i-0-fér’-rite, s. [Pref. stibio-, and Eng. 
Serrite.) 

Min. : Av amorphous mineral found coating 
stibnite in Santa Clara County, California. 
Hardness, 4°0; sp, gr. 3598; lustre, somewhat 
resinous ; colour, yellow. An analysis yielded ; 
antimonic acid, 47°69; sesquioxide of iron, 
85°36; water, 16°94 = 99°99, 


stib-i-o-ga-lé’-nite, s. [Pref. stibio-, and 
Eng. galenite.] 
Min. : The same as BINDHEIMITE (q.V.). 


stib-i-o-héx-ar-gén-tite, s. (Pref. stibio-; 
Gr. ef (hex) = six, aud Eng. argentite.] 

Min.: One of two native compounds of 
antimony and silver, the other being stibio- 
triargentite (q.v.). Compos.: antimony and 
silver, with formula AggSbeg. Petersen con- 
siders that all analyses of dyscrasite (q.v.) 
indicate mixtures of these two compounds. 


stib-i-0-tri-ar-geén’-tite, s. [Prefs. stibio-, 
tri-, and Eng. argentite.] 

Min.: A mineral consisting of antimony 
and silver, with formula AgsSbg. [Sz1B10- 
HEXARGENTITE. ] 


stib’-i-ois, a. 
stib’-i-tm, s. [Lat.] [Antimony.] 


stib’-lite, s. [Lat. stib(iwm), and Gr. Aidos 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. stiblith.] 
Min. : The same as STiBICONITE (q.v.). 


stib’-nite, stib-ine’, s. [Lat. stibium = 
antimony; Fr. antimoine sulfuré ; Ger. grau- 
spiessglanzerz. | 
Min.: The principal ore of antimony. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic ; crystals being 
deeply striated longitudinally. Cleavage, 
prismatic, very distinct. Hardness, 2°0; sp. 
gr. 4°516; lustre, metallic; colour and streak, 
lead to steel-gray. Compos.: sulphur, 28°2 ; 
antimony, 71°8 = 100, which corresponds to 
the formula SbeS3. Occurs abundantly in 
many places, sometimes in beds but more 
frequently in veins. 


sti-bo’-ni-iim, s. 
(amm)onium.] ; 
Chem. : An antimony-radicle formed on the 


type of ammonium, NHy. Thus Sb(CoHs5)4 
is tetrethyl-stibonium. (Watts.) 


{Ital.] 
Music: An instrument composed of pieces 


(Srrsrc.] 


(Eng. stib(iwm), and 


of wood of graduated lengths, flat at the 
bottom and rounded at the top, resting on the 
edges of an open box, and tuned to a diatonic 
scale. The tone is produced by striking the 
pieces of wood with small hard balls at the 
end of a flexible stick. 


* stich, s. 
a verse.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. A verse, of whatever measure or number 
of feet. 

2, A row or line of trees. 

II, Hebrew Literature: One of the rhythmic 
lines which go to constitute the parallelism in 
the poetic books of Scripture. The books of 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Soloman are thus written in the 
oldest known Hebrew manuscripts, and poeti- 
cal passages (like Exod. xv. 1-21) in the his- 
toric books are still so printed in the Hebrew 
Bible, whence they have been transferred to 
the English Revised Version. The arrange- 
ment is of great antiquity, and may have been 
introduced by the sacred writers themselves. 
Sometimes prose works are divided into stichs, 
consisting either of a certain number of words 
or clauses separated by their sense. It is be- 
lieved that a stichometrical arrangement per- 
vades the whole Vulgate, the prose as well as 
the poste books; and Josephus considered 
that his works were composed of 60,000 stichs. 


sti-chee’-tis, s. (Mod. Lat.] [Sricu.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Blenniide, with ten 
species, peculiar to the coasts near the Arctic 
circle, ranging southwards to Japan, Norway, 
and Sweden. They are small fishes, and have 
the body elongate and covered with small 
scales, sometimes several lateral lines ; dorsal 
fin of spines only. 


*stich’-ic, a. [Eng. stich; -ic.) Pertaining 
or relating to lines or verses; consisting of 
lines or verses. 


stich-id’-i-iim (pl. stich-{d'-i-a), s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Gr. ortxidioy ,stichidion), dimin, 
from arixos (stichos) = a row, a line.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The pod-like processes contain. 
ing tetraspores in some rose-spored algex. 


(Gr. arixos (stichos) = a row, a line, 


stich-6-, pref. [Sticu.] Having rod-like pro- 
cesses. 


stich-d-che'-ta, s. (Pref. sticho-, and Gr. 
xatm (chaité) = long, flowing hair.] 

Zool.; A genus of Oxytrichidw, with one 
species, Stichotricha pediculiformis; akin tc 
Stichotricha (q.v.), but separated therefrom 
on account of its well-developed anal styles. 
Free swimming animals, from salt-water. 


* stich’-0-man-¢y, s. [Gr. orixos (stichos) = 
a line, a yerse, and pavreta (manteia) = pro- 
phecy, divination.] Divination by lines or 
passages in books taken at hazard; biblio- 
mancy. 


* stich-6-mét’-rié-al, a. [Eng. sticho- 
metr(y); -ical.] Of or pertaining to sticho- 
metry ; characterized by stichs or lines. 


* stich-Om’-6-try, s. [Gr. orixos (stichos) = 
a row, a line, a verse, and mérpov (metron) =a 
measure. ] 

1, Measurement or length of books as ascer- 
tained by the number of verses contained in 
each book. [Sricu, II.] 

2. A division of the text of books into lines. 
accommodated to the sense; a practice fol- 
lowed before punctuation was adopted. [GNo- 
MOMETRY. | 


stich’-0-myth, s. 
muthia). | , 
Gk. Plays: A conversation in alternate lines 


stich-6t'-rich-a, s. [Pref. sticho-, and Gr. 
Opcé (thriz), genit. tpcxds (trichos) = hair. ] 
Zool.: A genus of Oxytrichide, with five 
species from salt and fresh-water. Animal- 
cules elongate, elastic, and changeable in 
form, often excreting and inhabiting a mucil- 
aginous or granular sheath, the anterior half 
of the body when protruded from this sheath 
usually twisted like a screw. 


stick, * steke, * sticke, * stike, * styke 
(pa. t. * stak, * sticked, stuck, pa. par. * steken, 
* stiken, * stoke, * stoken, stuck), v.t. & it. [A.S. 
stecan, a strong verb (pa. t. stwc, pa, par. 
stecen, stocen); cogn. with Low Ger. stcken = 


(Gr. oriyopuv@ta (sticho- 


boil; béy; put, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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stick—sticking 


to pierce, stick (pa. t. sfuk, pa. par. steken) ; 
Ger. stechen = to sting, to pierce, stick, stab 
(pa. t. stach, pa. par. gestochen). Also A.S. 
stician, a weak verb (pa. t. sticode); cogn. 
with Dut. steken=to stick; Icel. stika=to 
drive piles ; Dan. stikke = to stab; Sw. stikka 
=to stab, to sting, to prick; Ger. stecken 
= to stick, to set, to plant. Sting is a nasal- 
ized, and stitch a softened form of stick.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To pierce with a sharp instrument; to 
stab with a weapon. 
“You were best stick her.’ 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, i. 1. 
2. To cause to pierce ; to thrust in so as to 
pierce or wound. 
“Thou stickest a dagger in me.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. L 
3. To fasten or cause to remain by piercing ; 
to thrust in. 
“« A codpiece to stick'pius on.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, ii. 7. 
4, To fasten or attach by causing to adhere 
to the surface : as, To stick a stamp ona letter. 


6 To fasten or attach in any manner. 


“ Stick your rosemary on this fair corse.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. 5. 


6. To fasten, to fix, to place, to settle, to set. 
“*T stuck my choice upon her.” 
Shakesp, : All's Well that Ends Well, v. 3. 

7. To set; to fix in; hence, to set with 
something stuck in or pointed ; to furnish by 
inserting in the surface: as, To stick a cushion 
full of pins. 

8. To fix on a pointed instrument: as, To 
stick an apple on a fork. 

II, Technically: 

1. Print.: To compose or arrange in a 
composing-stick : as, To stick type. 

2. Wood-work. : To plane as the mouldings 
on sash-bars and rails. 

B. [ntransitive : 

1. To cleave or adhere to the surface, as by 
tenacity or attraction ; to adhere. 

“T will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto thy 


scales.”— Ezekiel xxix. 4 

2. To be fastened or fixed by insertion, or 

by piercing, or by being thrust in. 
“‘Lucretia’s gloye wherein her needle sticks.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 317. 
8. Toremain or continue attached naturally. 
“Like fruit unripe sticks on the tree.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 
4, To continue where attached or fastened. 
“There stuck no plume in any English crest.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 

5. To hold fast to or continue in any posi- 
tion ; to adhere closely ; to abide. 

“In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, 

till they light upon one that is sure to stick.’ —Swift. 

6. To adhere closely in friendship and 
affection. 

“There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 

brother.”—Proverbs xviii. 24. 
7. To remain, abide,.or continue in a place, 
“And there they m lave stuck, till famine and 
desertion had ended the q ."— Warburton: Divine 
Legation, bk. i, § 5. 

8. To be hindered from proceeding or 
making progress; to be restrained from 
moving forward, or from action of any kind; 
to be arrested in a course, career, motion, 
passage, or the like. 

“ Amen 
Stuck in my throat.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, ii. 2. 


9. To be brought to a standstill; to be 
embarrassed or puzzled. 
“A truth that nobody... sticks at."—Locke: Human 
Understand., bk. iv., ch. ii. 
* 10. To scruple, to hesitate. 


“Aristotle sticked not to affirm that the world 
neither began, nor yet shall end."—Swan: Speculum 
Mundi, ch. i., § 1. 

*11. To cause difficnlty, trouble, or em- 

barrassment. 


“This is the difficulty that sticks with the most 
reasonable of those who, from conscience, refuse to 
join with the revolution."—swift. 

{ () To stick expresses more than to cleave: 
things are made to stick either by incision 
into the substance, or through the interven- 
tion of some pete matter ; they are made 
to cleave by the intervention of some foreign 
body : what sticks, therefore, becomes so fast 
joined as to render the bodies inseparable ; 
what cleaves is less tightly bound, and more 
easily separable. Two pieces of clay will 
stick together by the incorporation of the 
substance in the two parts; paper is made to 
stick to paper by means of glue: the tongue 


in a certain state will cleave to the roof. Stick 
is seldum employed in the moral sense, ex- 
cept in familiar and inelegant style ; cleave is 
peculiarly proper in the moral acceptation. 

(2) For the difference between to stick and 
to fiz, see Fix. 

{| 1. To stick by: 

(1) To adhere closely to; to be constant to; 
to support steadily. 


“ Weare your only friends ; stick by us, and we will 
stick by you.”"—Davenant. 


* (2) To be troublesome }y adhering. 


“Tam satisfied to trifle away my time, rather thap 
let it stick by ne.”"—Pope: Letters. 


2. To stick out : 

() To project ; to be prominent. 

“His bones that were not seen stick out."—Job 
xxxiii. 21 

(2) To hold out; to refuse to treat, sur- 
render, or. come to terms: as, They stuck out 
for a rise of wages. 

3. To stick to: 

(1) To adhere closely ; to be constant to; 
to stick by. 

(2) To be persevering in holding to, or in 
continuing at; to abide or continue firmly 
and steadily at. 


“Two gentlemen, fishing at Aldermaston, stuck to it 
all day.”"—Field, Oct. 3, 1835. 


4, To stick up: 

(1) To stand on end; to assume an erect 
position ; to stand up: as, His hair sticks up. 

(2) To rmn into debt for; to run credit for : 
as, To stick up a suit of clothes. (Slang.) 

(3) To put a stop to; to cause to fail: as, 
To stick up a game. 

(4) To attack and plunder. (Australian 
slang.) 

“Having attacked, or in Australian phrase, stuck 


up the station, and made prisoners all the in- 
mates.”—Leisure Hour, March, 1885, p. 192. 


5. To stick up for: To maintain the cause 
of ; to fight or contend for: as, To stick up for 
one’s rights. 

* 6. To stick upon: 

(1) To adhere to ; to stick to. 


“Proverbial sentences are formed into a verse, 
whereby they stick upon the memory.”"— Watts. 


(2) To dwell upon; not to give up; to 
stick to. 


“The mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick 
upon it with labour and thought.”—Zocke. 


7. To stick up to: 
(1) To court. (Collog.) 
(2) To stand up to, to fight. 


stick, * sticke, s. [A.S. sticca=a stick, a 


staff, a stake; Icel. stika=a stick, a yard 
measure. ] : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1)’A piece of wood of indefinite size and 
shape, but generally long and rather slender ; 
a branch of a tree or shrub broken or cut off; 
a piece of wood chopped for burning, or cut 
for any purpose. (Gower: C. A., v.) 

(2) A rod, a wand, a staff, a walking-stick. 

(3) Anything shaped like a stick: as, @ 
stick of sealing-wax. 

(4) A thrust with a pointed instrument, 
which penetrates the body ; a stab. 

(5) The number of twenty-five eels; ten 
sticks make one bind. Called also a Strike. 

2. Figuratively : : 

(1) One who perseveres ; one who sticks to 
anything. 

(2) A term of contempt for an awkward, 
incompetent, or stupid person. 

ae" actor may not exhibit himself as a ‘stick’ 

for half an honr together, and claim to redeem his 
fame by a few magnificent ‘moments,’”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, July 13, 1886. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Gun.: A rammer used in filling car- 
tridges. : 

2. Printing: 

(1) A composing-stick (q.v.). A stickful is 
as much as the stick will hold, and the matter 
is then lifted and placed in the galley. 

(2) Furniture for locking up a forme in a 
chase or galley. Known according to posi- 
tion as head-stick, foot-stick, side-stick, or 
gutter-stick, the latter being between the 
pages. 

3. Pyrotechnics: The slat which trails be- 
hind a rocket, and directs its flight. 


J GQ) Gold-stick, Silver-stick: (See under 
Gop and SILver). 

(2) To beat all to sticks: To completely 
surpass, 

(83) To go to sticks and staves: To go to 
pieces, to be ruined. 

* (4) To stick a point: To settle the matter, 


stick-and-groove, s. 

Anthrop.: One of the simplest means of 
producing fire, out of which the fire-drill 
(q.v.) was developed. Till recently it was in 
common use in the South Paeifie. 


“One of the simplest machines for producing fire 
is that which be called the stick-and-groove. A 
blupt-pointed stick is run along a groove of its own 
making in a piece of wood lying on the ground. ... 
Mr. Darwin says that the very light wood of the 
Hibiscus tiliaceus was alone used for the purpose in 
Tahiti. A native would produce fire with it in a few 
meconds. '—Tylor: Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1878), 
p. 237, 
stick-chimney, s. A chimney made 
with sticks laid crosswise and plastered with 
clay inside and ont. Common in the Western 
States of America in log-cabins, 


stick-insects, s. pl. 

Entom.: The Phasmide (q.v.). Called also 
Walking-sticks. Most of them resemble 
sticks, either green growing twigs or brown 
and withered branches, hence their popular 
names. [PHYLLIUM, LEAF-INSECTS.] 


stick-lac, s. [Lac.] 
stick-seed, s. 
Bot. : The genus Echinospermum (q.v.}) 


stick-sling, s. 


Anthrop.: The simplest and earliest form 
of sling, consisting of a stick split for a short 
distance down one end, so as tu form a notch, 
in which the stone is placed ; the elasticity of 
the two halves of the stick, which are kept 
asunder by the stone, retaining it there until 
the proper moment for its discharge. 


stick-a-dore, stick-a-déve, steck-a 


do, s. [A corruption of Lat. (jlos) Siechados, 
= the flower from the Steechades or Hyeres 
Islands, near Marseilles. (Prior.)} 


Bot. : Lavandula Siechas. 


stick’-ér, s. [Eng. stick, v.; -er.] 


I. Ordinary Language? 

1. Literally: 

(2) One who or that which stabs or sticks; 
one who kills: as, a pig-sticker. 

(2) One who or that which causes to stick 
or adhere: as, a bill-sticker. 

(3) Voting: A piece of paper bearing the 
name of a favored candidate, prepared with 
a view to affixing it on a regular ticket in 
place of another nominee, who is thus rejected 
by the voter. Also called paster. ( U.S.) 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) An article or commodity which does not 
meet with a ready sale. (Amer.) 

*(2) A sharp remark, very pointedly made, 
and calculated to silence a person or put him 
completely down. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mach. (Pl.): The arms of a crank axis 
employed to change the plane and direction 
of a reciprocating motion. Fo? distinction 
the arms are thus named when they act by 
compression, and trackers when they act by 
tension. The axis is termed a roller. 

2. Music: A rod connecting the far end of 
the key of an organ-manual with the lever by 
which the valve is opened, to allow the wind 
to pass from the chest to the appropriate pipe 
of the organ. 


stick’-ful, s. [Eng. stick; -ful()).] 


Print. : (St1cx, s., I. 2.]. 


stick’-I-néss, s. [Eng. sticky; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being sticky ; viscousness,. 
glutinousness, tenacity, adhesive quality or 
nature. 


stick’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Stick, v.] 


A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 5 

C. As substantive: 

1, (Pl.): The same as STICKING-PIECE (q.V.}. 


2. Carp. : The act of running or striking a 
moulding with a moulding-plane. 


3. Mining: A narrow vein of ore. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


sticking-piece, s. <A joint of beef cut 
from the neck of the ox; it is considered 
coarse meat, fit only for gravy-beef or pies. 


* sticking-place, s. The point of deter- 
(Shakesp. : ‘Macbeth, i. 7.) 


mination. 
g¢-plaster, s. An adhesive 
plaster for closing wounds. 


stick’-it, a. (Sricx, v.] (Scotch.) 


stickit-minister, s. A clerical student 
or probationer disqualified for the ministerial 
office from imbecility or immoral conduct ; 
spec. one who breaks down on endeavouring 
to deliver his first sermon, and never has the 
courage to attempt a second. (Scotch.) 


“But, alas! partly from his own bashfulness, ly 

n toa strong and obvious disposition to risibility 
whic Renraues the congregation upon his first at- 
tempt, he became totally incapable of proceeding in 
his intended discourse—gasped, grinned, hideously 
rolled his eyes till the epee ation thought them 
flying out of his head—shut the Bible—stumbled down 
the pulpit-stairs, trampling upon the old women who 
nerally take their station there—and was ever after 
esignated a stickit-minister."—Scott: Guy Manner- 

» 


* stic’-Kkle, v.i. &t. [O. Eng. stightle=torule.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Orig.: To interfere, as seconds were 
accustomed to do, in a duel, when the. prin- 
cipals were imagined to have satisfied the 
laws of honour. It is supposed they bore 
sticks, wands, or sceptres, as symbols of their 
authority. Sometimes also, quarrelling with 
each other, they fought with their sticks, 


“The same angel [in Tasso]. when half of the Chris- 
tians are already killed, and all the rest are in a fair 
way of being routed, stickles betwixt the remainders 
of God's hosts and the race of fiends, pulls the devils 
backwards by the tails, and drives them from their 
quarry.”"—Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


2. To take part with one side or the other. 

3. To contend, contest, or altercate per- 
tinaciously or obstinately on insufficient 
grounds; to stick up pertinaciously or ob- 
stinately for some trifle. 

“ The presbyter and independent, 5 
That stiokle which shal! make an end on't.” 
Butler» Hudibras, iii, 2. 

4, To play fast and loose; to pass from one 

side to the other. 


B. Trans.: To intervene in; to part the 
combatants in ; to arbitrate in or between. 


stic-kle (1), s. [A.S. sticel=a prickle, a 
sting.) A prickle. 


*stickle-haired, a. Rough-haired. 


“Their dogs... that serve for that purpose are 
stickle-haired, aud not unlike to the Irish gray- 
hounde,”"—Sandys - Travels, p. 76. 


stie’-kle (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A rapid 
shallow ina stream. (Prov.) 


“The easy sfickles, which may occasionally produce 
a big trout."—Field, March 6, 1886. 


stic’-kle-back, * stik-kle-bag, * styk- 
yl-bak, s. (Eng. stickle (1), s., and back.] 
Ichihy.: A popular name for any of the 
species of Gasterosteus (q.v.). The Fifteen- 
spined Stickleback, lives in salt or brackish 
water, the others are freshwater fish; and all, 
though small in size, are active, greedy, and 
extremely destructive to the fry of other 
fishes. Giinther (Study of Fishes, p. 505) 
records that fact that a young Three-spined 
Stickleback (@. aculeatus) the common Buro- 
pee species, ‘“‘ kept in an aquarium, devoured 
n five hours’ time seventy-four young dace, 
which were about a quarter of an inch long, 
and of the thickness of a horse-hair. Two 
days after it swallowed sixty-two, and would 
ey have eaten as many every day could 
ey have been procured.” In the breeding 
season the male Stickleback constructs a nest, 
about three inches wide and six inches deep, 
of stalks of grass and other matters, cemented 
; gegethor with mucus which exudes from his 
apertures at each end, thus permitting both 
ease of ingress and the current of water 
needed in the development of the ova. The 
nest, when filled with eggs, is jealously guarded 
by the male, who keeps off parasites and other 
fish, even those of much larger size. After the 
eggs are hatched the male takes similar active 
care of the young; keeping them within 
the shelter of the nest till large enough to care 
for themselves, ; 


stie-klér, s. (Eng. stickl(c), v. 3 -er.] 
__ * 1, One who as a second helped to separate 


combatants when they had fought long enou 
to satisfy what we eemed to be the dais 


‘ 


The nest i& barrel-shaped and has | 


stickit—stiffening 


of honour ; a second to a duellist ; an umpire 
or arbitrator of a duel. 


“But Basilius rising himself came to part them, the 
sticklers authority scarcely able to persuade cholerick 
Haak: and part them he did.”—Sidney: Arcadia, 


2. An obstinate and pertinacious contender 
about anything, espegially a thing of little or 
no consequence, 


“The Englishman—in his own country greatest of 
all sticklers for the correct thing in raiment.’—Field, 
April 4, 1885. 


*stickler-like, adv. 
or umpire in a duel. 
“The dragon-wing of night o’erspreads the earth, 
And, stickler-like, the armies separates.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, v. 9. 
*stick’-ling, s. [SricKiE (1), s.] A fish, pro- 
bably the stickleback (q.v.). (Prompt. Parv.) 


stick’-y, *stick-ie, a. (Eng. stick, v. 5 -y.] 
Having the quality of adhering to a surface ; 
adhesive, viscous, glutinous, viscid, tenacious. 


“ Herbs of strong smell, and with a stickie stalke.”— 
Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 588. 


stic’-ta, s. [Gr. orxrds (stiktos) = pricked, 
punctured. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Parmeliade. Lichens, 
some of them very large, with circular white 
or yellow pits on the underside, whence their 
generic name. They grow on trees, and some 
have a fishy smell. Sticta pulmonaria, or pul- 
monacea, is used for dyeing, &c. 


stie’-tic, a. [Mod. Lat. stict(a) ; Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Derived from Sticta pulmonacea. 


stictic-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid discovered by p08 and 
Schneedermann in Sticta pulmonacea, It has 
a peculiar bitter taste, is slightly soluble in 
water and in ether, very soluble in boiling 
alcohol, and is precipitated by acids, acetate 
of lead, and silver salts, 


stid’-dy, s. 


* stie, v.i. 
to mount. 


“ Here and there, and round about doth stie.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LV. ix. 88. 


Like an arbitrator 


(Stiray.] An anvil, a stithy. 
[A.S. stigan =to mount.] Tosoar, 


stieve, a. [Srexve.] 
stieve’-ly, adv. [Srervey.] 
stiff, *stif, ‘stiffe, *styf, *styffe, 


*gsteve, *styve, a.&s. [A.S. stif; cogn. 
with Dut. stij/= stiff, hard, rigid ; Dan. stiv; 
Sw. styf; Ger. steifi Allied to staff.) 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Not easily flexible, bent, or pliant; not 
limber ; rigid. 

“ Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue, 

Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung.” 
Seott : Marmion, i. ({utrod.) 

2. Not liquid or fluid; not easily yielding 
to the touch; thick and tenacious; not soft 
nor hard. 

_ “Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly 

incorporate, and so grew more stiffand firm, making 
but one substance.”—Burnet ; Theory of the Earth, 

3. Drawn very tight; tense. 

“ This said, another arrow forth from his stiffe string 

he sent.” Chapman: Homer; Iliad viii. 

4, Not easily moved ; not to be moved with- 
out great friction or exertion ; not working or 
moving smoothly or easily : as, a stiff joint. 

5. Hard to work, tough, strong, heavy ; as, 
a stiff soil. 

_ 6. Not natural, smooth, or easy ; not flow- 
ing or graceful; cramped, constrained; not 
easy in action or movement. 

“Your composition needs not be at all the stiffer, 
but may be the freer, for the pains thus employed 
apes it."—Secker : A Charge tothe Olergy of Canter- 

Urry. 

_7. Rigidly ceremonious, formal, precise, 
constrained, affected, starched. 

“The French are open, familiar, and talkative; the 
Italians stiff, ceremonious, and reserved.”—Addison : 
On Italy. 

* 8. Not easily subdued ; firm or resolute in 
resistance or perseverance; obstinate, stub- 
born, pertinacious. 

“ A war ensues, the Cretans own their cause, 
Stiff to defend their hospitable laws.” 
Dryden: Cymon & Iphigenia, 634, 
9. Impetuous in motion, strong, violent. 
“The stiffer gales 
Rise on the poop and fully stretch the sails.” 
Pope. Homer ; Odyssey iv. 483. 


10. Strong: as, a stif'tumbler of punch. 
11. Heavy, costly : as, He paid a stiff price 
for it. (Slang.) : TP 
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12. Dear, high-priced. (Comm. Slang.) 


“Yarna were very stif."—Daily Chronicle, Marel 
21, 1887, 


*13. Harsh, grating, disagreeable. 


“ This is stiff news.” 
Shakesp. - Antony & Cleopatra, 1. 2. 


14. Severe, hard, strict: as, a stiff examina- 
tion. (Collog.) 
II, Naut. : Bearinga press of canvas without 


careening: as, a stiff vessel, (Opposed to 
crank.) 
B. As subst.: A cadaver. (Med. Slang.) 
stiff-bit, s. ‘ 


Harness: A bit without a joint, like a snaffle ; 
or branches, like a curb-bit. 


*stiff-borne, a. Carried on with un- 
pliant constancy. 
“ Could restrain 
The stif-borne action.” Shakesp,: 2 Henry IV.,LL 
* stiff-grit, a. Obstinate. 


*stiff-hearted, a. Obstinate, stubborn, 
contumacious. 

“They are impudent children, and sti/-hearted.”— 

Ezekiel ii, 4. 

stiff-neck, s. 5 

Pathol.: A kind of rheumatism, generally 
produced by sitting in a draught. The 
muscles of the neck become very painful, and 
to relax them the patient bends the head to 
the affected side. The muscles in consequence 
become rigid, whence the name Stiff- or Wry- 
neck, 


stiff necked, a. 
contumacious. 
“This people is a stif-necked people.” —Exod. xxxii. 9. 


stiff-neckedness, s. The quality or 
state of being stiff-necked; obstinacy, stub- 
bornness. 


stiff-tailed ducks, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The genus Erismatura, with six 
species from America, the south-east of 
Europe, and Africa. The tail-feathers are 
narrow, pointed, and extremely rigid, and not. 
covered at the base by the upper tail-coverts.. 


Stubborn, obstinate, 


* stiff, v.i. [Srirr,a.] To bestiff; to persevere. 
“ Dido affrighted stift also in her obstinat onset,” 
Stanyhurst: Virgil; dineid iv. 690. 
stiff’—en, *stifne, v.t. &i. (Sw. stifra; Dam. 
stivne ; Dut. stijven; Ger. steifen.] [STIFLE.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To make stiff or more stiff; to make less 
pliant or flexible. 
“ The blast that whistles o'er the fells, 
Stiffens his locks to icicles.” 
Scott: Marmion, iv. (Introd.} 
2. To inspissate; to make more thick or 
viscous: as, To stiffen paste. 
*3. To make torpid; to deprive of the 
power of motion ; to paralyze. 
“ Stifned with the like dismay was Menelaus to.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad iv. 
*4. To make stubborn, obstinate, or con- 
tumacious., 
“The man... who is settled and stiffened in vice.” 
—Barrow: Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 16. 
5. To make stiff, constrained, or formal im 
manners. 
“ And binds a wreath about their baby brows, 
Whom education stiffens into state. 
ae Cowper: Table Talk, 128 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To become stiff or stiffer; to become 
more rigid or less flexible. 
“Though faint with wasting toil and stiffening 
wound.” Byron: Corsair, ii. 8. 
* 2. To become more thick or less soft; to 
become insvissated ; to approach to hardness, 


*3. To become more obstinate or stubborn; 
to grow less susceptive of impression ; to be- 
come less tender or yielding. 

“Some souls we see 
Grow hard and stiffen with adversity.” 
Dryden. (Todd). 

4, To become violent, strong, or impetuous; 
to increase in strength or violence; as, A 
breeze stiffens. 

5. To become higher, to rise: as, Prices. 
stiffen. 


stiff-en-ér, s, [Eng. stifvn; -er.] One who 
or that which stiffens ; specif., a piece of stiff 
material inside a neckeloth. 


stiff -en-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (StiFrEN.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ae 


; oat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


m tian = shan, -Hon, -sion — shiin; -fion, -sion—zhiin.. -clous, -tious, -slous = ahiis, ble, ~dle, &c.= bel, del 
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C. As substantive: 

1. The act of making stiff; the state of be- 
eoming stiff or stiffer. 

2. Something used to make a substance stiff 
or more stiff. 


stiffening-girder, s. A truss girder 
which distributes the weight of the platform 
and load upon the suspension-chain and pre- 
vents undulations, 


stiffening-order, s. A custom-house 
warrant by which ballast or heavy goods may 
be taken on board before the whole inward 
eargo is discharged to prevent the vessel be- 
coming too light. 


stiff’-ish, a. [Eng. stiff; -ish.] 
stiff, rather stiff. 


“There was a rather stifish south-easterly wind 
blowing, which somewhat militated against good 
play.”—%eld, April 4, 1885. 


stiff-ly, *stiffe-ly, *stif-ly, * stife-ly, 
*styfliche, *styf-lyche, adv. [Eng. 
stiff; -ly.] 

1. In a stiff manner; rigidly, inflexibly, 

strongly, firmly. 

2. Obstinately, stubbornly, unyieldingly, 

contumaciously. 

“ How darcke is the doctrine of them that say stiffly 
that the worke of the sacramentes in it selfe (not re- 
ferring it to styrre vp the faith of the proinises an- 
nexed to them) doth justifie."—Tyndall: Works, p, 282. 

3. In a formal, cramped, constrained, or 

affected manner : as, To act stiffly. 

4, Heavily, expensively, with heavy cost: 

as, To pay stijly for an article. 


stiff-néss, *stiff-nesse, s. 
~ness.} 

1. The quality or state of being stiff; want 
of pliableness ; rigidity, firmness ; that quality 
or state of a substance which renders it diffi- 
eult to bend. 

“The willow bows and recovers, the oak is stubborn 
and inflexible; and the punishment of that stiffness is 
ove branch of the allegory."— L' Estrange. 

2. A state between hardness and softness ; 
spissitude, viscidness, 

3. Tension: as, the stiffness of a rope. 

4, The state of being difficult to move, or of 
not moving easily or smoothly. 


“Tt mollifieth the stiffenesse and hardnesse of the 
ewis."—P., Holland: Pliny, bk. xx., ch. xx. 


* 5, Obstinacy, 
Giousness, firmness. 

“Firmness or stiffness of the mind is not from ad- 
hereuce to truth, but submission to prejudice.”"— 
Locke. 

6. Formality of manner; a constrained, 
craraped, or affected manner: as, stiffness of 
manners. 

7. Affected or constrained manner or style 
of expression or writing ; absence or want of 
natural ease, simplicity, and grace. 


“Yet yon would think me very ridiculous, if IT 
should accuse the stubbornness of blank verse for this, 
and not rather the stiffness of the poet.”—Dryden: 
Essay on Dramatic Poesie. 

8. Highness of price, high rate. 


“The stiffness of country rates also tends te give 
firmness to the attitude of staplers."—Daily News, 
Sept. 28. 1885. 


stifle, *sti-fil, *stie-fle, v.t: & 4 [Icel. 
stifla =to dam up, to block up, to choke ; 
Norw. stivla = to stop, to check; stivia=to 
stiffen ; stiva (Dan. stive)=to stiffen; Sw. 
styfva; Dut. stijven; Ger. steifen = to stiffen.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To block the passage of; to arrest the 
free action or passage of ; to stop. 
“Sighs were sti/led in the cries of blood.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 
2. To kill by impeding respiration, as by 
covering the mouth or nose, by introducing 
an irrespirable substance into the lungs, or 
by other means; to suffocate or greatly op- 
press by foul air or otherwise ; to smother. 


“Within a while smored ant stifled, theyr breath 
failing, thei gaue vp to God their innocent soules inte 
the ioyes of heauen."—Sir 7. d/ore: Workes, p, 68. 


IL. Figuratively: 

1. To stop the passage or progress of; to 
deaden, to quench, to smother: as, To stifle 
sound, 

2. To suppress; to keep from any active 
manifestation; to keep back from public 
notice or knowledge; to conceal, to repress, 
to put down. 


“Tt would be a bad da for England if debate were 
to be stifled and minorities silenced."—St. James's 
Gazette, Sept. 23, 1885. 


Somewhat 


{Eng. stiff; 


stubbornness, contuma- 


B. Intransitive : 
*1, To be suffocated ;*to perish by suffoca- 
tion or strangulation. 


“You shall stifle in your own report.” 
Shakey. 5 pee Sor Measure, ii, 4. 


2. To be so hot and close as almost to stifle. 
“In the siting bosom of the town.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 758. 
sti’-fle, s. [Prob. connected with stiff (q.v.).] 
1. The joint of a horse or other animal next 
to the buttock, and corresponding to the knee 
in man; also called the Stifle-joint. 
‘‘ He has rare legs and feet, grand shoul- 
ders, but he is too straight in stiyles to 
please us."—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 
2. A disease in the knee-pan of a 
horse or other animal. 


stifie-bone, s. A bone in the 
leg of a horse, corresponding to the 
knee-pan in man. In the illustra- 
tion, ais the femur or thigh-bone 3 
b, the stifle-bone ; c, the tibia; d, 
the tarsus ; and e, the metatarsus. 


stifle-joint, s. The same as 
STIFLE, s. 1. 


stifle-shoe, s. 

Farr. : A horseshoe which has a PONES oF 
curved bar beneath it, exposing & or Horsz. 
rounded surface to the ground, so 
as to give it an insecure foundation. It is 
placed on the foot of the sound leg, in order 
to induce the animal to throw the weight of 
the hind-quarters upon the foot of that leg 
which is stifled, that is, has a luxated or weak 
stifle-joint. 


stifled (le as el), a. [Eng. stifl(e), 8. ; -ed.] 
Suffering from or affected with stifle. 


sti’-fler, s. (Eng. siifl(e), v.; -er.] One who 
or that which stifles ; specifically, in military 
engineering, a small mine made for the pur- 
pose of interrupting the operation of the 
enemy's miners ; a camoufiet. 


stig-ma (pl. stigmas; stig’-ma-ta, in 
senses II. 1. 2. 4.), s. [Lat., from Gr. orlypa 
(stigma) = a mark.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) A mark made with a redhot iron; a 
brand impressed on slaves and others. 


(2) A small red speck on the human skin 
causing no elevation of the cuticle; a natural 
mark or spot on the skin. 

2. Fig.: Any mark of infamy, disgrace, or 
reproach which attaches to @ person on 
account of bad conduct ; a slur. 


Il. Technically : 


1. Anat.: The projecting part of a Graafian 
follicle at which rupture occurs. ‘ 

2. Biol. (Pl.): The external openings of the 
tracheal apparatus in the Insecta and 
Arachnida, Applied also to the pores of the 
segmental organs of Leeches, and to the 
openings by which the pneumatocyst com- 
municates with the exterior in some of the 
Physophoride, [SPrRACLE.] 


3. Bot. : The part of the pistil to which the 
pollen is applied. It is generally situated at 
the upper extremity of the style. It is a 
glandular body, destitute of epidermis, and 
secretes a viscous material, which is most 
abundant at the period of fecundation, It is 
sometimes smooth, at others it may be covered 
with papille or with plumose hairs, or it may 
have around it an indusium. Morphologically 
viewed, the stigma is the apex of the carpellary 
leaf. When there is more than one style, each 
has a stigma; when there are several, they 
may coalesce so as to have various lobes or 
divisions. In most cases the stigma is thicker 
than the style. It varies greatly in form, and 
may be capitate, penicillate, plumose, or 
feathery, petaloid, peltate, filiform, or papil- 
lose. In some cases the stigma extends down 
the inner face of the style; it is then called 
unilateral. 

4. Eccles. (Pl.): A term borrowed from Gal. 
vi. 17, “‘I bearin my body the marks (Gr. 
ortypata, Vulg. stigmata) of the Lord Jesus,” 
and applied by ecclesiastical writers to the 
marks of stigmatization (q.v.). St. Paul prob- 
ably took his metaphor from the fact that 
pagan soldiers sometimes branded the name 
of their general on some part of their body. 
(Lightfoot, in loc.). No writer of authority 
has ever maintained that the stigmata of St. 
Paul were anything more than the actual 


marks of sufferings inflicted by his perse- 
cutors (Cor. ii. xi. 23-27). 


“In a work on the subject Dr. Imbert-Gourbeyre 
enumerates 145 persone, twenty men, the rest women, 
who are stated to have received the stigmata,"—Addis 
& Arnold; Cath, Dict., p. 777. 


(Gr. oréyua (stigma) =a 


stig-mar’-i-a, s. 
mark. ] 
Paleobot.: A pseudo-genus of coal plants, 
now proved by actual union to be the roots 
chiefly of Sigillaria, but in some cases of 
Lepidodendron. Cylindrical, trunk-like bodies, 
often more or less compressed, the external 
surface of which is covered with shallow pits, 
sometimes with a rootlet projecting. ery 
abundant in the fireclay of the carboniferous 
rocks, the old soil in which the Sigillaria 
grew. The common species is Stigmaria fi- 
coides. 


stig’-ma-ta, s. pl. [St1ema.] 


stig-mAt’-ic, * stig’-ma-tic, * stig-mat’- 
ck, a. & s. [Fr. stigmatique, from Lat. sti 
ma, genit, stigmatis ; Gr. oriyna (stigma), geni 
oriynaros (stigmatos) = a mark.) 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Marked with a stigma; deformed. 

2. Having the character of a stigma. 

“The muse hath made him stigmatic and lame.” 

7. Heywood: Troia Britannichy 

* 3. Disgraced, infamous. 

II. Bot. : Belonging or relating to the stigma, 

* B. As substantive: 

1. A notorious profligate or criminai who 
has been branded; one who bears about him 
the marks of infamy or shame, 

“ Convaied him to a justice, where one swore 
He had been branded stigmatic before.” 
Philomythie. (1616) 

2. One on whom nature has set a mark of 
deformity. 

“ Like a foul misshapen stigmatic, 

Mark'd by the destinies to be avoided.” 
Shakesp, : 8 Henry VI., i, & 
* stig-mat’-ic-al, * stig-mat’-ic-all, a, 
[Eng. stigmatic; -al.] Stigmatic. 
“ Stigmatical in making, worse in mind.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 2 
* stig-mat’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. stigmatical; 
-ly.] With a stigma, or mark of shame oF 
deformity. 


“Tf you spy any man that hath a look, 
Stigmatically drawn, like to a fury.” 
Wonder of a Kingdom, (1685.) 


stig-mat’-ick, a. &s. [Sriamaric.] 


stig-ma-tist, s. [Sricma.] One on whom 
stigmata, or the marks of Christ’s wounds, 
are said to be supernaturally impressed, 


stig-ma-ti-za/-tion, stig-ma-ti-sa- 
tion, s. [Eng. stigmatiz(e) ; -ation.] 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : The appearance or 
impression of counterparts of all or some of 
the wounds received by Jesus in his Passion, 
in their appropriate positions on the human 
body. The first case on record, and the most 
important, is that of St. Francis of Assisi 
the founder of the Franciscans. It is said 
that, while the saint was engaged in a fast of 
forty days on Mount Alvernus, in the year 
1224, a crucified seraph with six wings ap- 
peared and discoursed to him of heavenly 
things. Francis fainted, and, on recovering 
consciousness, found himself marked with the 
wounds of crucifixion in his hands, his feet, 
and right side. Thomas a4 Celana and St. 
Buoriaventura attested the case, and Pope 
Alexander IV. (1254-1261) claimed to have 
seen the stigmata during the lifetime of St. 
Francis and after his death. <A feast of the 
Stigmata of St. Francis is celebrated in the 
Roman Church on Sept..17. The Dominicans 
claimed a similar distinction for a saint of 
their Order (St. Catherine of Siena, 1347-80) 
and the fact of her stigmatization is recorde 
in the fifth lection of the office of her feast 
(April 30) in the Roman Breviary. She is 
honoured with a special feast in her own 
Order, though she is never represented in 
painting or sculpture with the stigmata. 
Since then many persons have claimed to have 
received these marks of divine favour. [See 
extract under Stigmata, II, 4.) There is an 
excellent account of one of the latest cases— 
that of a Belgian peasant woman, Louise 
Lateau—in Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 1871. 
Carpenter (Mental Physiol., ed. 4th, § 541) sees 
nothing either incredible or miraculous in 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cilb, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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these cases. ‘‘The subjects have been persons 
of strongly emotional temperament, who fell 
into a state of profound reverie, in which their 
minds were wholly engrossed by the con- 
templation of their Saviour’s sufferings, with 
an intense direction of their sympathetic 
attention to his several wounds; and the 
power which this state of mind would have on 
the local action of the corresponding parts of 
their own bodies gives a definite physiological 
rationale for what some persons accept as 
genuine miracles and others repudiate as the 
tricks of imposture.” 


** Sti ization seems only to have occurred where 
the subject had earnestly and decisively turned away 
from the world and its pleasures, and had embraced 
the Saviour in the fervour of a Blowing love; but it 
was nevertheless not an endowment conferred by God, 
As a phenomenon, permitted rather than caused by 
him, it must be regarded rather as a negative than a 
itive effect of his divine working.”—AlcClintock & 
‘ong ; Oyclop. Bib. Lit., ix. 1,026. 


stig’-ma-tize, stig’-ma-tise, v.t. [Fr. 
stigmatiser =to brand with a hot iron, to 
defame publichy, from Gr. otvyyarigw (stigma- 
tizd) = to mark or brand, from oriyyua (stigma), 
genit. oriyuatos (stigmatos) = a mark, a prick, 
a brand, from orig (stizd) = to prick.) 
1, Lit.: To brand ; to mark with a brand or 
stigma. 


“(They had more need some of them] have their 
cheeks stigmatized with a hot iron, I say, some of our 
Jesrbells, instead of painting, if they were well 
served.”—Burton : Anat. Melancholy, p. 470. 


2. Fig.: To set a mark of disgrace on; to 
attach disgrace or infainy to; to brand, to 
reproach ; to hold up to disgrace, reproach, 
and contempt. 


“ Stigmatized by the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture as a teacher of doctrines so servile that they dis- 
gusted even Tories.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng,. ch. xix. 


stig—ma-tized, pa. par. & a. [Sriamatizz.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). ; 
B. As adjective: 
1, Marked with a stigma; branded with 
disgrace. 


2. Resembling stigmata : as, the stigmatized 
dots on the skin in measles. 


stig-ma-toph’-or-a, s. [Gr. oriyua (stigma), 
genit. eréyunaros (stigmatos), and hopds (phoros) 
= bearing.) (Sriama.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Syngnathina (q.v.), 
from the Australian seas. 


stig-ma-toph-or-is, s. (SricmaTorHora.] 
Bot.: The part of the style of composites 
which bears the stigmata. 


stig’-ma-tose, a. (Gr. otyua (stigma), genit. 
otiynatos (stigmatos); Eng. suff. -ose.] 
Botany: 
1. Of or relating to the stigma; stigmatic. 
2. Having the stigma long and lateral or 
on one side of the style. (Paxton.) 


stig -ma-td-ste’-mon, s. 
(stigma), genit. orlyuaros (stigmatos)=a 
mark, and otyjuwy (stémon). |] [STAMEN.] 

Bot.: A body formed by the union of 
anthers with the stigma. 


stig’-mite, s. EGE. oriyua. (stigm(a) = a spot; 
suff. -ite (Petrol.). } 
Petrol. : A name given by Brongniart to the 
porphyritic varities of pitchstone (q.v.). 


stig-m6é-n0'-ta, s. [Gr. oriyua (stigma) =a 
puncture, and vwros (ndtos) = the back.] 
Entom, : The typical genus of Stigmonotide, 


stig-m6-n0’-ti-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stig- 
monot(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of Tortricina, Anterior 
Wings varying in length, costa regularly 
arched. Larva feeding in rolled leaves or 
between united leaves or under bark, or on 
the young shoots of trees. Species widely 
distributed. 
* stig’-On-6-man-cy, s. (Gr. oréywr(stigon), 
a attywvos (stigonos)= one who marks, 
om arigw (stizd) = to prick, to mark, and 
ad ae (manteia) = prophecy, divination.) 
ivination by writing on the bark ofa tree. 


* stike, v.t. (Stick, v.] 
stik-pile, stik-pyle, s. [A.S. stician=to 
pierce, and pile = a pillow (?).] 


Bot.: Erodiwm cicutarium, 
Holland.) 


(Gr. oriypa 


(Britten & 


stil-ag-in-a'-gé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. stilago, 
genit. stilagin(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot. : Antidesmads; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Urticales. Trees or shrubs, 
with simple coriaceous alternate leaves, and 
twin deciduous stipules. Flowers minute, 
in axillary scaly spikes. Flowers unisexual, 
with a two-, three-, or five-parted calyx, and 
no corolla, Males, stamens two or more, 
arising from a tumid receptacle; females with 
a three- or four-toothed sessile stigma, and a 
one- or two-celled ovary, with the ovules sus- 
pended in pairs. Fruit drupaceous, Found 
in the East Indies and Madagascar. Known 
genera three, species about twenty. (Lindley.) 


stil-a’-go, s. ([Lat. stilus, stylus [Sty Lx], 
perhaps with reference to its length.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of Stilaginacez 
q.v.), not sufficiently distinct from Anti- 
esma (q.v.). The shining, subacid fruit of 
Stitago Bunius is eaten. The leaves are acid 
and diaphoretic; the young ones are boiled 
with potherbs, and given in India in syphilis. 


stil’-ar,a. (Eng. stil(e)(1), s.; -ar.] Pertain- 
ing or belonging to the stile of a dial. 


“Laying aruler to the centre of the plane and to 
this mark, draw a line for the stilar line." —Mozon, 


stil-ba’-¢é-a0, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. stilb(e); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Stilbids; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Gentianales. Shrubs, with 
rigid, leathery, narrow leaves in whorls, 
articulated at the base, without stipules. 
Flowers in dense spikes at the point of the 
branches, sessile, each with three bracts at 
the base. Calyx tubular, campanulate, limb 
five-cleft, the segments equal, corolla mono- 
petalous, the limb four-, rarely five-parted, 
somewhat two-lipped; stamens as many as 
the divisions of the corolla, if five, then one 
abortive ; ovary superior, with two cells, each 
with an erect ovule; fruit dry, indehiscent. 
All from the Cape of Good Hope. Genera 
three, species seven, 


* stil-ba’-cé-1, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. stilb(um); 
Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -acei.] 

Bot.: An obsolete sub-order of Hypho- 
mycetous Fungals, having a wart-shaped 
receptacle composed of conjoined filamentous 
or hexagonal cells and spores, borne singly on 
the apices of free filaments. Nine British 
genera are placed under it, but some may be 
immature states of other fungals. They grow 
on decaying animal or vegetable matter, or 
on bark or leathery leaves. 


stil’-be,s. [Gr. oriAPn (stilbe) = a lamp, from 
otiABw (stilbd) = to glitter, to shine ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Stilbacez (q.v.). 
Flowers in straight flowering spikes ; corolla 
lobes narrow. Known species four, from the 
Cape. 


stil’-béne, stil’-bin, s. [Eng. oridfy (stilbé) 
= lustre, and Eng. ben(zen)e.] 

Chem. : Cy4Hj9 => CgH;’CH ‘CH 'CgHs. Pi- 
cramyl. Toluylene. Prepared by passing the 
vapour of toluene over heated plumbic oxide, 
or by the action of sodium on benzoic alde- 
hyde. Iterystallizes in thin, colourless plates, 
having a mother-of-pearl lustre, is insoluble 
in water, soluble in boiling alcohol, melts at 
115°, and boils at 306°. Heated with hydriodie 
acid, it is converted into dibenzyl. 


stilbene-oxide, s. 


Chem. : C7HgO. Laurent’s name for oil of 
bitter almonds, 


stilbene-peroxide, s. [StmBovs-AcrD.] 


stil-be’-sic, a. [Gr. o7/ABn (stilb2) = lustre ; 
s connect., and suff. -ic.] Derived from or 
containing stilbene. 


stilbesic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygH i907 (?). Obtained by passing 
chlorine gas into crude bitter-aliond oil, 
pressing the product between paper, and 
washing with a mixture of ether and alcohol. 
It crystallizes in monoclinic prisms, is very 
slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, but solu- 
ble in alcoholic ammonia, and melts at 105°, 


stil-bi-a,s. [SrizpuM.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of Stilbide (q.v.). 
stil'-bic, a. [Eng. stilb(ene) ; -ic.] 


Chem.: A term sometimes used as a syn- 
onym of Bensilic (q.v.). 


stil’-bid, s. (Mod. Lat. stilbe, and Gr. eldo¢ 
(eidos) = form. ]} 
ie (Pl.):; Lindley’s name for the Stilbacess 
+e). 


stil’-bi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stilb(ia); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of Noctuina. Thorax 
smooth; abdomen long, smooth; anterior 
wings narrow, in repose forming a very in- 
clined roof. Larva smooth, with sixteen legs, 
feeding on grasses. Only British species, 
Stilbia anomala, 


stil-bil’-ic, a. [Eng. stilbyl; -ic.] [St1LBoUs,) 
stil’-bin, s. [STILBENE.] 


stil’-bite, s. [Gr. oriAsy (stilbé) = lustre; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Mineralogy : 

1, An orthorhombie or monoclinic mineral 
belonging to the group of zeolites. Occurs 
commonly in sheaf-like bundles of crystals, 
divergent, also globular, Hardness, 3°5 to 4; 
sp. gr. 2°094 to 2°205 ; lustre of cleavage face, 
pearly, of others vitreous; colour, white, 
yellow, brown, red; transparent to trans- 
lucent. Compos.: silica, 57°4; alumina, 16°55 
lime, 8°9; water, 17°2 = 100, which corre- 
sponds to the formula 68i0g, AlgO3,Ca0,6HO, 
Mostly found in cavities in amygdaloidal 
basaltic rocks, but sometimes in metalliferous 
veins, also in fissures in granites and gneiss. 


2. The same as HEULANDITE (q.V.) 


stil-boiis, a. [Eng. stilb(ic); -ous.] Derived 
from or containing stilbic acid. 


stilbous-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy5Hj903(?). Stilbilic acid. A com- 
pound formed by treating bitter almond oil 
with fuming sulphuric acid. It crystallizes 
from ether in monoclinic prisms, from alcohol 
in trimetric prisms, is insoluble in ammonia, 
and melts at 860°. When boiled in caustic 

otash, it is resolved into benzoic acid and 

enzoic hydride. 


stil’-biim, s. [Gr. o7ABés (stilbos) = glittering.) 

1. Bot.: The typical genus of Stilbacei. Re- 
eeptacle stalked at the base, capitate or 
clavate at the summit. Various mildew-like 
fungals, often brightly coloured, on decaying 
wood, herbs, &c. 

2. Entom.: A genus of Chrysididw (q.v.) 
Stilbum splendidum is more than half an 
inch long, blue or emerald, often with the 
abdomen golden red. It occurs in the south 
of Europe and in Asia and Africa. 


stil’-byl, s. (Eng. stilb(ene) ; -yl.] 
Chem. : Cy4Hy,. The hypothetical radical 
of stilbene, 


stile (1), s. (Sryix (1), s.] A pin set on the 
face of a sun-dial to form a shadow. 


“ Erect the stile perpendicularly over the sub-stilar 
line,”—Moxon ; Mechanical Kxercises. 


stile (2), *style, s. [A.S. stigel, from stigan 
to climb, to mount; cogn. with O. H. Ger. 
stigila = a stile; stigan = to climb.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: A step orseries of steps, ora 
frame of bars and steps which may be ascended 
or descended by a pedestrian for getting over 
a fence or wall, but stopping the passage of 
horses, cattle, &c. 

“Did you not see a little below these mountains a 
stile that led into a meadow on the left hand of the 
way!?"—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

2. Carp.: One of the vertical bars in a 
wooden fence, as of a door orsash. In the 
former they receive the rails and panels, in 
the latter the rails and bars. 

4 To help over a stile, To help a lame dog over 
a stile: To help one over a difficulty ; to render 
assistance. 


sti-lét’-to, sti-létte’, *ste-let-to, *stil- 

let-o, s.  [Ital. stiletto = a little dagger; 
dimin. from stilo (O. Ital. stillo) = a dagger, a 
gnomon, from Lat. stylwm, accus. of stylus = 
a style (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. (Of the forms stiletto, steletto, and 
stilleto) : 

(1) A small dagger with a round, pointed 
blade, about six inches long. 


“ Your pocket-dagger, your stilztto, out with it!” 
eauwm., @ Piet, : Custom of the Country, i. 1. 


(2) A pointed instrument for making eyelet 
holes. 


boil, béy; pdut, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph={ 


Cian, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deh 
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*2. Fig.: A beard trimmed into a sharp, 
pointed form. 

IL Surgical (Of the form stilette) : 

j. A small, sharp-pointed instrument in- 
closed in a canula, or sheath, and used for 
making openings for the introduction of the 
said canula into dropsical tissues or cavities, 
into tumours, &c, 

2. A wire placed in a flexible catheter to 
give it the required form and rigidity. 

* sti-lét’-to, *stil-lét’-o, v1. 
To stab or kill with a stiletto. 


“This king likewise was stilettoed by a rascal 
votary, which had been enchanted for the purpose.”— 
Bacon: Charges against W. Talbot. 


sti-li-fer, s. (Lat. stilus=a stake, a pale, 
astyle, and fero = to bear.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of Stiliferide (q.v.) 
(Tate), a genus of Pyramidellide (S. P. Wood- 
ward). Shell hyaline, globular, or subulate, 
with a tapering apex ; the animal with slender 
cylindrical tentacles, having at their outer 
bases small sessile eyes ; foot large. Parasites, 
attached to the spines of Sea-urchins or im- 
mersed in living Star-fishes and Corals. 
Known species sixteen, from the West Indies, 
Britain, the Philippines, &e. 


sti-li-fér-i-dee, s.. pl. (Mod. Lat. stilifer; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool. : A family of Holostomata, separated 
by Tate from the Pyramidellide. 


still (1), stille, *stylle, v.t. [A.S. stillan, 
from stille = still(a.) ; cogn. with Dut. stillen= 
to be still; stellen =to place, from stal=a 
stall ; Dan. stille = to still, to set, to place, from 
stuld, stall =a stall; Sw. stilla= to quiet, 
from stall = a place; Ger, stillen = to still; 
stellen = to place, from stall =a place.] 

1. To make quiet, to stop, as motion or 
agitation ; to check, to restrain, to quiet, to 
make motionless. 

‘Thou rulest the raging of the sea : when the waves 

thereof arise thou stillest them.”— Psalm Ixxxix. 9. 
*2. To appease, to calm, to quiet, to lull, 
to allay. ; 
“TU walk, 
To still my beating mind.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 

3. To make silent, to silence, to bring to 
silence. 

“Tis merry, "tis merry, in good green wood, 

Though the birds have stilled their singing.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iv. 14. 

* still (2), v.t. &i. [A contr. of distil (q.v.); 
in sense B, directly from Lat. stillo= to fall 
in drops.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cause to fallin drops. 

2. To expel spirit from liquor by heat, and 
condense it in a refrigerator ; to distil. 


“ The knowledge of stilling is one pretty feat.” 
Tusser: Husbandry; May. 


B. [ntrans. : To fallin drops, to drop. 


“ From her fair eyes wiping the dewy wet 
Which softly sti/d.” Spenser: F. Q., IV. vii. 85. 


still, *stille, *stylle, a., adv, &s. [A.S. 
stille, from steal, stel = a place, station, stall ; 
hence, remaining in a place, fixed, at rest, 
still; cogn. with Dut. stil = still; Dan. stille ; 
Sw. stilla ; Ger. still.) [S11 (1), v.] 

A, As adjective: 
1, At rest, motionless. 
“ By the greatness of thine arm they shall be as 
still as a stone.” —Exodus xv. 19, 
2. Quiet, calm; undisturbed by noise or 
agitation. 


(ST1LEerTo, 8.] 


“ At still midnight.” 
Shakesp.- Merry Wives, iv. 4. 


8. Uttering no sound; silent, noiseless. 


“ And the peple blamyde hem that thei schulden be 
stille.”—Wycliffe: Matthew xx. 


4, Not loud, gentle, low, soft. 

“ After the fire a stil/ small voice.”—1 Kings xix. 12, 

5. Not sparkling or effervescent: as, still 
hock. 

*6, Continual, constant. 


“ Still use of grief makes wild grief tame.” 
-Shakesp.:; Richard I/1,, iv. 4 
B. As adverb: 


1, Continually, abidingly, ever, constantly. 
“ Like still pining Tantalus he sits.” 
Shukesp.: Nape of Lucrece, 858. 
2. Ever; in future no less than now or 
formerly. 
“ Hourly joys be sti## apon you!” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv, 
__ 8, In an increasing or increased degree; even 
yet; with repeated or added efforts; even 


stiletto—stillness 


more... (Often with comparatives, as still 
more, still further, &c.) 


“ The guilt being great, the fear doth sté7 exceed,” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 229, 


4. To this time; till now; yet; now no 
less than formerly. 


“She holds them prisoners still.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen, ii. 4. 


5, Nevertheless ; notwithstanding what has 
happened or been done; yet; in spite of all 
that has occurred ; all the same. 


“ They fright him, but he sté2? pursues his fear.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 808. 


6. After that; after what has been stated ; 
in continuance. 

* Still and anon: Ever and anon; con- 
tinually. 


“ Still and anon cheered up the heavy time.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iv. 1. 


*C, As subst. : Calm, quiet, stillness; ab- 
sence of noise, agitation, or disturbance. 
Fi, All things passed in a still."—Bacon: Hist. Henry 


* still-birth, s. The state of being still- 
born ; birth of a lifeless thing ; an abortion. 


still-born, a. 
1, Lit. : Born lifeless ; dead at the birth. 


“Many casualties were but matter of sense; as, 
whether a child were abortive or stii/-born.”—Graumt: 
Bills of Mortality. 


2, Fig. : Abortive, unsuccessful. 

* still-closing, a. Always uniting or 
coalescing again. 

“The still-olosing waters.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, Ul. 3. 

* still-gazing,«a. Continually or silently 
gazing. 

still_hunt, s. 

1. Noiseless hunting; stalking. 


2. A canvass, especially a political one, car- 
ried on in secret or unfairly. (U.S.) 


still-hunt, v.i. To carry ona still-hunt. 


still-hunter, s. One who still-hunts. 

still-life, s. 

Art: Aterm applied to that class of pictures 
representing fruit, flowers, groups of furni- 
ture, dead game, or other articles, which 
generally form adjuncts to a picture only, 
and none of which have animate existence. 

*gtill_peering, a. Motionless in appear- 
ance (?) (Shakesp.: Alls Well, iii, 2.) Many 
emendations have been proposed. 


*still-stand,s. A halt, astop, a stand. 
“* As with the tide, swell'd up unto its height, 
That makes a sfill-stand, running neither way.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., ii. 3 
* still-vexed, a. In a state of continual 
agitation or disturbance, 
“ The still-vex'd Bermoothes.” 


Shakesp.: Tempest, 1, 2 
still, s. [Sr1xu (2), v.] aa 
1. A vessel or apparatus employed for the 
distillation of liquids. It is made in various 
forms and of various materials, some being 
very simple, whilst others are elaborate and 


SIMPLE FORM OF STILL, 


complicated. They all consist essentially of 
a body or boiler (a), a worm (b) enclosed in a 
refrigerator, and a receiver (c). The body is 
generally made in two parts: the pan or 
copper to which the heat is applied, and the 
head or neck, which is removable. [ALEMBIC, 
DISTILLATION, RETORT.] 

“On the 21st I ordered the still to be fitted to the 
largest copper, which held about sixty-four gallons.” 
—Cook : Second Voyage, bk. iv., ch. x. 

2. The house or works in which liquors are 

distilled ; a distillery. 


still-burn, ».t, To burn in the process 
of distillation : as, To still-burn brandy. 


still-house, s. A distillery, or rather 
the part containing the still. 


still-room, s. 

1. An apartment for distilling ; a domestic 
laboratory. 

2. An apartment where liquors, preserves, 
and the like are kept. 


still-age (age as 1g), s. [Etym. doubtful.} 
A low stool to keep cloths off the floor of a 
bleachery. 


* gtil-la/-t adv, 
drop.] el by drop. 


* stil-la-titious, a. (Lat. stillatitius, from 
stillatum, sup. of stillo=to drop; stila=a 
drop.] Falling in drops; drawn by a still. 


* gtill’-a-tor-y, s. [Srrxt (2), v.] 
1, Analembic, a still, a vessel for distillation. 
“Put water into the bottome of a stillatory, with 


the neb stopped.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 27. is 
2. A place or room in which distillation is 
performed ; a laboratory, a still-room. 


“These are nature's stillatories, in whose hollow 
caverns the ascending vapours are congealed to that 
universal aqua vite."— More; Antidote against 
Atheism, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


* stille, a. 


still’-ér, s. (Eng. still (1), v.3 -er.] One who 
stills or quiets. ; 


still’-i-cide, s. (Lat. stillicidiwm, from stilla 

=a drop, and cado=to fall; Sp. & Port. 
estillicidio.] 

*1,. Ord. Lang.: A succession of drops; & 
continual falling in drops. 

“We see in liquors, the threading of them in still 
cides, as hath been said.”—Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 293. 

2. Law: The right to have the rain from 
one’s roof to drop on the land or roof of 
another. 


* still-i_-cid’-i-otis, a. [Srmuicipz.] Falling 
in drops. 
“Crystal is found sometimes in rocks, and in some 
places not unlike the stirious or stil/icidious depen- 
ences of ice."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, ii, ch. L 


*still-i-cid’-i-iim, s. [Lat.] 
Law: [STILLICIDE, 2]. 


stil-li-form, a. ([Lat. stilla=a drop, and 
forma =form.] Having the form of a drop. 
(Owen.) 


still’-ing (1), s. [Srix1 (2), v.]_ The act, pro- 
cess, or operation of distilling ; distillation. 


still’-ing (2), s. [Low Ger. stelling, from Ger. 
stellen = to place, to set.] A stand for casks; 
a stillion. 


stil-lin’-gi-a, s. [Named after Dr. Benjamin 
Stillingfleet (1702-1771), an English botanist, 
grandson of Bishop Stillingfleet. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Hippomanee. Milky trees 
or shrubs with alternate leaves, on petioles 
which have two glands at the apex ; flowers 
monecious, the males usually in crowded 
terminal spikes, with a bi-glandular bract at 
the base; calyx cup-shaped; stamens two, 
with their filaments united at the base ; female 
solitary ; calyx tridentate or trifid; stigmas 
three, simple ; ovary three-celled, three-seeded ; 
fruit capsular, globose, with three cells, each 
one-seeded. From the tropics of Asia and 
America. Stillingia sebifera is the Chinese 
Tallow-tree (q.v.). The root of S. sylvatica iz 
considered in Carolina and Florida to be a 
remedy for syphilis. 


still’-idn (i as y), s. [Strut (2), v.] The same 
as STILLING (2). 


stil-li-sté-aric, a. [Mod. Lat. stilli(ngia), 
and Eng. stearic.) (See def. of compound.) 
stillistearic-acid, s. 
Chem.: Cy5H3902.  Borck’s name for the 


fatty acid obtained by the saponification of 
Chinese tallow. 


* still’-i-tor-y, s. {Srr-LaTory.] 


still’-néss, *stil-nesse, * styl-nesse, s, 
[Eng. still, a. 5 -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being still; free- 
dom from agitation, disturbance, or noise; 
calm, quiet, silence. 


“Passing and repassing, in great stillness betw: 
the ships.”—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. iv. 


(Lat., from stila=a 


[SrrLL, a.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s0n; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0 =6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


- el 


2. Freedom from agitation or excitement : 
as, the stillness of the passions. 
*3, Habitual silence or quiet; taciturnity, 


“ In peace, there's Oe so becomes a man, 
As modest stil/mess aud humanity.” 


Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 1. 
*still’-0-lite, s. ([Lat. stilla = a drop, and 
Gr. AiGos (lithos) =a stone.] 
‘ Min.: A variety of siliceous sinter (geyser- 
te). 


etill-y, a. &adv. (Eng. still, a. ; -y.) 
*A, As adj.: Still, quiet. 
‘Oft in the stélly night.” Moora: Irish Melodies. 
B, As adverb: 
1. Silently, quietly ; without noise or dis- 
turbance. 
“From cam 
The hum of either army stil/y sounds.” 
Shakesp. > Henry V., iv. 
2. Quietly, calmly, gently, softly. 
“Thus mindless of what idle men will say, 
He takes his own, and stilly goes his way.” 
More; Philosophical Poems, (1647.) 
stilp-ném’-€-lane, s. (Gr. orAmvés (stilp- 
nos) = shining, and péAas (melas) = black.) 
Min. : A mineral occurring as foliated plates, 
also fibrous. Hardness, 3°4; sp. gr. 2°76; 
lustre, in parts pearly, sometimes sub-metal- 
lic; colour, shades of black, yellowish and 
greenish bronze. Compos.; a hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina, proto- and sesquioxides of 
iron, with some magnesia. Found in several 
places associated with iron ores. 


stilp - no -si-dér’-ite, s. [Gr. orAmvds 
(stilpnos) = shining, and Eng. siderite.) 
Min. : The same as LimonirE (q.Vv.). 


stilt, *stilte, *stylte, s. (Sw. stylta; Dan. 
stylte; Norw. stylira=a stilt; Dan. stylte= 
to walk on stilts, to stalk ; Dut. stelt =a stilt; 
Ger. stelze. Allied to Eng. stalk and stale, s. ; 
Gr. o7Ay (stelé)=a column, from the same 
root as stand (q.v.). ] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A staff or pole having a rest for the foot, 
used in pairs, to raise a person above the 
ground in walking. 

(2) The handle of a plough. 

*(3) Applied to the leg of a heron or other 

-legged bird. 


to camp, through the foul womb of 
[night, 
(Chorus.) 


“The heron, and such like fowl that live on fishes, | 


walk on long stilts like the people in the marshes,'"— 
More: Against Atheism. 
*(4) A root which rises above the surface | 
of the ground, supporting a tree above it, as 
an the mangrove. 


“ Neither the black nor white mangrove grow tower- 
ing up from sfi/ts or rising roots, as the red doth; but 
the body immediately under the ground, like other 
trees.’"—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1682). 

2, Fig.: Conceit, self-esteem, bombast. 


“* Solemn fasce, where Ignorance in stilts . . . 
th parrot tongue perform'd the scholar's 1h 


Cowper : Task, li. 736, 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. & Engin.: One of a set of piles 
forming the back for the sheet-piling of a 
starling. 

2. Pottery: A small piece of pottery placed 
between two pieces of biscuit ware in the 
saggar to prevent the adherence of the pieces, 

3. Ornith. : The Stilt-plover (q.v.). 


stilt-plover, * stilt-bird, s. 
Ornith.: Himantopus candidus (or melan- 
opterus), which owes its popular name to the 
reat length of its legs, which are about twenty 
ches long. 
The prevail- 
ing colors of 
plumage 
among the 
stilts are 
black and 
white, 
though New 
Zealand has 
a pure black = 
species. The 
Common 
Stilt breeds in 
the marshes 
~ of the Rhone, 
and is com- 
mon in the 
Spanish Peninsula, on the Lower Danube and 
the shores of the Black Sea, extending into 
Africa and Asia. The male is about thirteen 
‘inches long, greater part of the plumage white, — 


STILT-PLOVER. 


stillolite—sting 


bac’ and wing deep black glossed with green ; 
in the female the back and wings are brownish- 
black. Collectively, the name is applied to 
two genera: Himantopus and Recurvirostra. 


* stilt, v.t. (STIc7, s.] 
1, Lit. : To set or raise on stilts. 


“ This antic prelude of grotesque events, 
Where dwarfs are often stilted.” 


Young: Night Thoughts, vi. 355. 
2. Fig. : To raise, to excite, to stir up. 
“Tt takes the whirlpool of a general election to stilt 


the blood of an English or Scotch voter."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. 10, 1886. 


stilt’-Ed, a. [Eng. stilt; -ed.] 
1. Lit.: Raised or set on stilts, 
2, Fig. : Bombastic, pompous }; stiff and in- 
flated. (Said of language.) 
“Tt is a fanlt, no longer so common as it formerly 


was, with story-writers, to be stilted."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Aug. 29, 1885. 


stilted-arch, 


8. 

Arch,: A term % 
applied to a form 
of the arch which 
does not spring 
immediately from 
the imposts, but 
from a_ vertical 
piece of masonry 
resting on them, 
so as to give the 
arch an appear- 
ance of being on 
stilts. Arches of 
this kind oecur frequently in all the medi- 
evel styles, especially as a means of main- 
taining a uniform height when arches of 
different widths are used in the same range. 


* stilt-i_fy, v.t. (Eng. stilt; i connect., and 
suff. -fy.] ro raise, as on stilts. 


“Cushioned and stiltified into great fat giants,”— 
Reade; Cloister & Hearth, ch. lxv. 


Stil’-ton, a. & s. [See def.] 

A, As adj.; Applied to a highly-esteemed, 
solid, rich, white cheese, originally made at 
Stilton, in Huntingdonshire, but now chiefly 
made in Leicestershire. 


B. As subst. : Stilton cheese. 


* stilt’-y, a. ([Eng. stilt; -y.] 
flated, pompous, bombastic, 


stime, s. [Cf. A.S. stima=a gleam, bright- 
ness.] A glimpse, a glimmer; the slightest 
or faintest form.of anything; the slightest 
degree imaginable or possible, 


sti’-mie, s, [Srimy, s.] 


stim’-part, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The eighth 
part of a Winchester bushel, (Scotch.) 
“A heapit stimpart, I'll reserve ane: 


Laid by for you.” 
: Auld Farmer to his Auld Mare. 
stim’-u-lant, a. & s. [Lat. stimulans, pr. 
par. of stimulo = to stimulate (q.v.); Fr. 
stimulant.) 

A. As adj.: Serving to stimulate ; inciting, 
provocative ; specif., in medicine, producing 
a quickly diffused and transient increase of 
vital energy and strength of action in the 
heart and arteries. 


“The solution of copper in the nitrous acid is the 
most acrid and stimulant of any with which we are 
acquainted.”—Valconer, 


B. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : Anything which stimulates, 
incites, or provokes ; a stimulus, a spur. 

“The frivolous and dissolute who remained required 
every year stronger and stronger stimulants.”"—Ma- 
cauluy. Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. Pharm. (Pl.): Agents which increase 
vital action, first in the organ to which they 
are applied, and next in the system generally, 
Stimulants are of three kinds, stomachic, 
vascular, and spinal. The name is popularly 
restricted to the first of these, which act upon 
the stomach, expelling flatulence, besides 
allaying pain and spasm of the intestines, 
They are also called carminatives. Examples: 
ginger, capsicum and chillies, cardamoms, 
mustard, pepper, nutmeg, &c. Some vascular 
stimulants act on the heart and the larger 
vessels, others on the ‘smaller ones. 


STILTED ARCHES. 
(From Norwich Castle.) 


[A.] 
Stilted, in- 


brandy or wine, camphor, aromatics, &c. Of 
the latter are acetate of ammonia, guiacum, 
sassafras, &c. Spinal stimulants increase the 
function of the spinal*cord. Examples: nux 


| * stim’-u-1la-tréss, s. 


Of the | 
first are free ammonia, alcohol in the form of | 
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vomica, strychnia, cautharides, phosphorus, 
&c. (Garrod.) 


stim’-u-late, v.t. & i. [Lat. stimulatus, pa. 
ar, of stimulo=to prick forward, to stimu- 
ate, from stimulus (for stigmulus)=a goad, 
from the same root as stick, sting; Fr. stimu- 
ler; Sp. estimular ; Ital. stimolare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To prick, to goad; hence, to rouse, ani- 
mate, or excite to action or greater exertion 
by persuasion or some powerful motive; to 
spur on, to incite, to urge on. 

“That crisis would have paralysed the faculties of an 
ordinary captain: it only braced and stimulated those 
of Luxemburg.’""—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. To excite or arouse greater vitality or 
keenness in ; specif., in medicine, to produce 
a quickly-diffused and transient increase of 
vital energy and strength of action in; to ex- 
cite the organic action of, as any part of the 
animal economy. 

B. Intrans.: To act as a stimulus ; to goad 
or urge on; to instigate. 

“ Urg'd by the stimulating goad, 
I drag the cumbrous waggun’s load.” 
Guy: To a Poor Man, 
stim-u-la/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. stimu- 
lationem, accus. of stimulatio, from stimulatus, 
pa. par. of stimulo = to stimulate (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of stimulating or 
exciting ; the state of being stimulated ; that 
which stimulates ; a stimulus. 

“The secret stimulation of vanity, pride, or envy.” 
—Watts: On the Mind, pt. i., ch. v. 

2. Physiol. : A quickly diffused and transient 
increase of vital energy. 


* stim’-u-la-tive, a. & s. [Eng. stimulat(e); 
-ive.] 
A. As adj. ; Having the power or quality of 
stimulating. 
B. As subst.: That which stimulates or 
rouses into more vigorous action ; astimulant, 
a stimulus. 

“So many stimulatives to such a spirit as mine,”— 
Richardson : Clarissa, i. 225. 
stim’-u-la-tor, s. [Lat.] 

lates, 


One who stimu- 


i {Eng. stimulat(e) 3 
-ress.] A female who stimulates or incites, 


stim’-u-li, s. pl. [Srimuzvs.] 


stim’-u-lose, a. [Lat. stimulosus.] 
Bot. : Covered with stings or stimuli, 


stim’ -u-lis (pl. stim’-u-1)), 3. [Lat.=a 
prick, a goad.] [STIMULATE.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : A goad; hence, that which 
stimulates, excites, or animates to action or 
greater exertion ; anything that rouses or ex- 
cites the spirits or mind; an incitement, a 
spur. 


‘*Tts issue, in the absence of mercenary or monetary 
stimulus, was stripped of all its attractions,”"—Daily 
Telegraph, March 12, 1887. 


Il, Technically: 
1, Bot. (Pl.): Stinging-hairs (q.v.). 
2. Pharm.: A stimulant. 


sti-my, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Golf: To place one’s ball close to the hole, . 
and exactly in a line between the hole and 
the adversary’s ball, so that the latter, whose 
turn it is to play, is unable to make the hole 
without touching the first ball. [Srrvy.] 

t oe once more stimied MacGregor.”—Field, Sept 
sti’-my, sti’-mie, s. (Srmy, v.] 

Golf: The position of a ball as described 

under the verb. 


“Doleman ... laid his opponent a dead stimie,"— 
Field, Sept. 4, 1886, 


*stinch, v.1. 


sting, v.t. & i. [A.S. stingan (pa. t. stang, pe 
par. stwngen); cogn. with Dan, stinge; Sw. 
stinga; Icel. stinga.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To pierce or wound with a sting, or the 
sharp-pointed organ with which certain ani- 
mals and plants are furnished ; to poison or 
goad with a sting. 

2. Applied improperly to the biting of a. 
serpent or the like ; to bite. f ‘ 


“ Anone the neders gonne her for to ating, 
And she her death receiueth with good chere.” 
Chaucer: Legend of Good Women ; Cleopatra. 


(Stancu.] 


y BOL, bEF; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
_ “@lan, -tian=shgn. -tion, ~sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &.= bel, del 
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sting—stink 


Il, Figuratively: 
1. To goad, to prick, to stimulate. 
2. To pain acutely, as with a sting. 


“ Not soon provoked, however stung and teased.” 
Cowper : Charity, 428, 


B. Intransitive: 
1. Lit.: To use as a sting ; to wound with a 
sting ; to bite as a serpent. 


“Ha! it buzzes and stings like a hornet !” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, vi. 


2. Fig. : To hurt, to pain, to bite. 


sting, s. [A.S., Dan., & Sw. sting; Icel. stingr.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 2. 

(2) The thrust of a sting into the flesh. 

‘Killed by death’s sharp sting.” 
Shakesp. : Complaint, 184. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That which goads, excites, or incites ; 
& goad, a spur, a stimulus. 

“They never worked till they felt the sting of 

hunger.’— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
(2) Anything which gives acute pain. 
“ Slander, whose sting is sharper than the sword’s.” 
Shakesp. ;: Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 

*(3) That which constitutes the principal 
terror and pain. (1 Corinthians xv. 56.) 

(4) The biting, sarcastic, or cutting effect 
of words ; the point, as of an epigram. 

“Tt is not the jerk or sting of an epigram, nor the 
seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis.”—Dryden. 
(Todd.) 

*(5) An impulse, a goad, a stimulus, a spur. 

“The wanton stings and motion of the sense.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i, 4, 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot.: A stinging hair (q.v.). 

2. Entom.: A weapon of defence, concealed 
within the abdomen in bees, wasps, &c. [Acu- 
LEATA], and capable of exsertion, or forming 
part of the last joint of the tail in scorpions. 
(ScorPion.] The sting of the bee appears 
to the naked eye a simple needle-shaped 
organ; but the microscope shows that it is 
formed of three pieces: a short, stout, cylin- 
drico-conical sheath containing two sete, or 
lancets, one edge thickened and furnished 
with teeth directed backwards, the other sharp 
and cutting. The poison apparatus consists 
of two glandular elongated sacs, and terminates 
by one or two excretory ducts. Morphologi- 
cally viewed, a sting is an altered oviduct. 

{| The term sting is sometimes inaccurately 
used of the bite of a venomous serpent, and 
of the forked tongue of snakes. 

“ Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Eel. iii. 145, 
sting and ling, phr. 

1. By force of arms, vi et armis. (Scotch.) 

“Unless he had been brought there sting and ling.’ 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch, xliv. 


2. Entirely, completely. 


sting-bull, s. 

Ichthy.: A popular name for Trachinus 
draco, from the painful effects of a prick from 
the spines of the dorsal fin and of the oper- 
culum, which are supposed to be sharp enough 
to pierce a bull’s hide. (Wood.) 


sting-fish, s. 
Ichthy.: Trachinus vipera, common on the 


British coasts. Called also Otter-pike and 
Lesser Weever. 


sting-moth, s. 

Entom.: Doratifera vulnerans, from New 
South Wales. The larva is furnished with 
protuberances on the head and on the tail, 
from which it projects slight filaments, capable 
of piercing the skin and causing painful 
wounds. (Wood.) 


sting-nettle, s. [NETTLE, s.] 


sting-ray, s. 

Ichthy. : Any individual of the family Try- 
es (q.v.); specif., Tygon pastinaca, from 
ropical seas. The tail is armed in its middle 
portion with a sharp, flattened bony spine, 
serrated on both sides, projecting upwards 
and backwards, and capable of inflicting a 
very severe and dangerous wound, 


sting-winkle, s. 
Zool.: Murex erinaceus. (Murex, 1.] 


‘etin-ga-ree’, s, (STina-RAY.] 


stinger, s. (Eng. sting, v.; -er.]) One who 
or that which stings, vexes, or gives pain; a 


heavy blow. Applied to the sting of an in- 
sect [Srina, s., II.], and, erroneously, to the 
forked tongue of snakes, 


sting’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. stingy; -ly.] In a 
stingy manner; with mean covetousness ; 
meanly, covetously ; in a niggardly manner. 


sting -i-néss, s. (Eng. stingy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stingy; meanness, 
covetousness, niggardliness. 


“To make amends for his stinginess in the matter.” 
—Johnson ; Noctes Nottinghamice, p. 19. 


sting’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Stina, v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang. : Piercing with or as with a 
sting; causing acute pain; sharp, keen, biting. 

“* He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat, 
Against the stinging blast.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 

2. Bot. : Covered with hairs which sting the 
hand that touches them. Used of a leaf, a 
plant, &c. [STiINGING-HaIR.] 


stinging-bush, s. 
Bot. : Jatropha stimulans, (Treas. of Bot.) 


stinging-hair, s. 

Bot. (Pl.): Sharp, stiff hairs, containing an 
acrid fluid which is injected into the wound 
which they produce ; stimuli (q.v.). Example, 
the nettle, in which the apex is expanded into 
a little bulb, which is broken off when the 
sting is slightly touched. 


stinging-hymenoptera, s. pl. 
Entom.: The Aculeata (q.v.). 


sting’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. stinging; -ly.] In 
a stinging manner; sharply, keenly, bitingly ; 
with biting sarcasm. 

“But who is the critic? Disraeli says, stingingly, 
‘The man who has failed,’ and who tries to avenge 
himself upon those who succeed.”"—Harper's Maga- 
zine, July, 1886, p. 811. 


sting’-léss, * sting-lesse, a. [Eng. sting, 
s.; -less.] Having no sting; destitute of a 
sting ; innocuous. 


“‘What harm can there be in a stinglesse snake?”"— 
Bishop Hull: Balm of Gilead. 


stin’-g0, * styn-go, s. [From sting, v., in 
allusion to its sharp, biting taste.] Strong 
ale, old ale. 
“Thys Franklyn, syrs, he brewed goode ayle, 
And he called it rare goode styngo.” 
Barham ; Ingoldsby Leg. ; St. Dunstan. 
sting’-¥ (1), a. [Eng. sting, v.; -y.] Having 
power to sting or produce pain ; stinging. 


sting’-y (2), a. (Eng. sting; -y; ef. swing and 
swinge; but cf. also skinch = to stint.] 

1. Extremely close-fisted and covetous ; 
meanly avaricious, niggardly, miserly. 

“No little art is made use of to persuade them (my 
servants) that I am stingy, and that my place is the 
worst in the town.”"—Anox; Essay 166. 

*2. Scanty; not full or abundant: as, a 

stingy harvest. 


stink, * stinck, * stinke (pa. t. stank,* stonk, 

stunk, pa. par.* stonken, stunk), v.i. & t. [A.S. 
stincan (pa. t. stanc, stonc, pa. par. stwncen) ; 
cogn. with Dut. stinken; Icel. stékkva ; Dan. 
stinke; Sw. stinka; Goth. stiggkwan; Ger. 
stinken.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Lit.: To emit an offensive or noisome 
smell ; to send out a disgusting odour. 


“Exhale out filthy smoak and stjnking steams.” 
Bishop Hall: Satires, i. 3. 


2. Fig.: To be offensive; to be in bad 
odour or reputation. 
“ Ful soth it is that swiche profered service 
Stinketh.” Chuucer: CO. T., 16,464. 
B. Trans.: To annoy with an offensive 
smell, 


stink, * stinke, * stynke, s. [Srinx, v.] 
1, A strong, offensive smell; a disgusting 
odour ; a stench. 


“They are the most contemptible people, and have 
a kind of fulsom scent, no better than a stink, that 
Cae Ce them from others.”—Howell: Letters, 

» let, 14. 


2, A disagreeable exposure. (Slang.) 


stink-ball, s. A combustible prepara- 
tion, composed of pitch, rosin, nitre, gun- 
powder, colophony, assafcetida, sulphur, &c. 
It emits a suffocating smoke and smell, and is 
thrown among working parties, or on an 
enemy’s deck at close quarters. Still used by 
the Chinese and Malay pirates. 


stink-stone, s. 
Min. : A bituminous limestone which gives 
off a fetid odour when struck. 


stink-tree, s. 

Bot. : Viburnum Opulus. So called because 
the wood, when green, and the fruit, when 
kept too long, emit an unpleasant odour, 


stink-wood, s. 

Bot.: The genus Oreodaphne, and spec. (1) 
Oreodaphne bullata ; (2) Fetidia mauritiana ; 
(3) Zieria macrophylla. 

stink’-ard, s. [Eng. stink; -ard.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : A mean, paltry fellow. 
“No matter, stinkards, row.” Ben Jonson: Voyage. 
2. Zool.: [Mypaus, TELEDU]. 
stink’-ér, s. [Eng. stink; -er.] One who or 
that which stinks; something intended to 
offend by the foul smell ; a stinkpot. 
“The air eee purified by burning of stinkpots or 
stinkers in contagious lanes.”—Harvey,. 
stink’-horn, s. [Eng. stink, and horn. Named 
from its shape and from its offensive odour, 
(Prior’.) | 
Bot. : Phallus impudicus, 


stink’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Srink, v.] 
stinking-badger, s. (Mypavs.] 
stinking-cedar, s. 

Bot. : Torreya taxifolia, a tree from Florida. 
So called because it has a strong and peculiar 


odour when burnt or bruised. The wood is 
not attacked by insects. 


stinking-gladdon, stinking-glad- 
> & 

Bot. : Iris feetidissima. 

stinking-horehound, s. 


Bot.: The genus Ballota, and spec. Ballota 
nigra. 


stinking-mayweed, s. 

Bot. : Anthemis Cotula, a corymbosely 
branched composite plant, with glandular- 
dotted leaves ; occurring in cultivated fields 
in Britain, where it is a troublesome weed. 
Watson considers it a colonist. It is acrid 
and emetic, and the leaves blister the band, 


stinking-polecat, s. : 
Bot.: Phallus impudicus. (Treas, of Bot.) 


stinking-vervain, s 
Bot. : Petiveria alliacea, 


stinking-weed, s. 


Bot. : Cassia occidentalis, 


stinking-wood, s. 
Bot.: (1) Anagyris fetida ; (2) Cassia occt- 
dentalis. 


stinking-yew, s. 
Bot. : The genus Torreya. [STINKING-CEDAR.] 


stink’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. stinking; -ly.] In 
astinking or disgusting manner; disgustingly. 
“‘Canst thou believe thy living is a life, 
So stinkingly depending ?” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, iii, 2, 
stink’-pot, s. [Eng. stink, and pot.] 

1. A vessel used by the Chinese and Malay 
pirates to throw on board a ship to suffocate 
the crew. 

*2. A vessel, pot, or jar full of stinking 
materials. 

* 3. A disinfectant. 

“ “The ai b ified by fi: f pitch b 
canecialleaiaelices aa by Magee of porn oe 
Harvey. 
stink’-trap, s. (Eng. stink, and trap.) A 
contrivance to prevent the escape of efiluvia 
from the openings of drains ; a stench-trap. 


stint, (1) * stinte, * stynt, v.t. & t. [A.S8. 

styntan = lit., to make dull, hence to stop, 
from stunt =dull, obtuse; Icel. stytta= to 
shorten, from stwttr = short, stunted; Sw. 
dial. stynta=to shorten, from stwnt = small, 
short ; Norw. stytta, stutta = to shorten, from 
stutt = short.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To stop; to cause to stop; to put an 
end to. 


‘The Reve answered and saide, Stint thy clappe.” 
F Chaucer: @. T., 8,1: 
* 2. To spare, to omit. 
“ Mount thee on the wightest steed ; 


Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. 28. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wSt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian, #2, © =6é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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sti-pé-2e, s. pl. 


stint—stipulation 


3. To restrain within certain limits; to | sti’-pel,s. (SrrpuLe.] 


bound, to confine, to limit; to restrict to a 
scanty allowance. 


“The river, stinted in its supplies, ran at a very low 
level.’"—Chambers’ Journal, July, 1879, p. 366, 


4, To serve. (Said of mares.) 

‘The mares would have foaled and been stinted 
again.”—Vield, March 13, 1886. 

* B. Intrans.: To stop, to cease, to leave 


“But I will never stint, nor rest, until I have got 
the ful and exact knowledge hereof.”—Sir 7. More: 
Utopia ; Giles to Buslide. 


stint (2), v.t. [Srenr (2), s.] To assign a cer- 
tain task or labour to, on the completion of 
which the person employed is excused for the 
day or for a certain time. 


stint (1), *stynt, s. [Srinr (1), v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Limit, bound, restriction, 
“Without being ever able to come to any stop or 
stint."—Locke: Human Understund., bk. ii., ch. xiii. 

2. Ornith.: A popular name for several 
species of the genus Tringa (q.v.), The Stint, 
or Common Stint (T. alpina), is known also 
as the Dunlin (q.v.), Purre, Churr, Ox-bird, 
and Sea-snipe. Many species are known as 
Sandpipers. Of United States species may be 
named the American Stint (7. minwtilla), and 
the Solitary Sandpiper (T. solitarius). 

“In the Household Books of the L’Estrange family, 
= of the Duke of Northumberland, Styntes seem 

ve varied from a dozen to six for a penny, but 
several of the smaller species were comprised under 
is name.”— Farrell: Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), iii, 378. 

{| Common without stint : 

Iaw: An unmeasured right of common 
lasting all the year, and permitting a com- 
moner to put an unlimited number of cattle 
upon the common. It is possible in law, but 
very rarely exists, being ultimately cut short 
by admeasurement (q.v.). 


atint (2), s. (Srir (2), v.] A quantity as- 
signed ; proportion ; allotted task or perform- 
ance. 


“Whilst in Birmingham and other workhouses 
able-bodied men were required to pick 81b, of beaten 
or 4lb. of unbeaten onkum, the stint in the Wallsal 
workhouse was only 4lb. of beaten.”"—Zcho, Jan. 27, 


*stint-ange, s. [Eng. stint; -ance.] Re- 
straint, stoppage, stint. 

“T shall weep without any stintance.”—London 
Prodigal, i.1. (1605.) 


gtint’-éd, pa. par. ora, [Srrvt (1), v.] 


stint’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. stinted ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stinted. 


*stint’-ér, s. [Eng. stint (1), 
who or that which stints. 


“The great hinderer and stinter of it."—South: 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 3. 


stint’-ing, s. [Eng. stint (1), s.; -ing.] Stint, 
restriction. 


*gtint-—léss, a. (Eng. stint (1), s.; -less.] With- 
out stint ; unstinted. 
“ The stintless tears of old Heraclitus.” 
Marston. (Webster.) 
i-pa, s. (Gr. crim (stupe) = tow.] 

Bot.: Feather-grass ; the typical genus of 
Stipes (q.v.). Inflorescence an erect, some- 
what contracted panicle ; spikelets one- 
flowered ; glumes two, membranaceous, larger 
than the floret, outer one involute, witha very 
long, twisted awn, which finally separates at 
@ joint near its base. Steudel describes 104 


v.; -er.] One 


species. They are widely distributed, but are 
most abundant in warm countries. Stipa 
pennata is the Common Feather-grass. It has 


rigid, setaceous, grooved leaves, and exceed- 
ingly long awns, feathery at the point. It is 
very ornamental in gardens in summer, and 
if gathered before the seeds are ripe it retains 
its long feathery awns, and is sometimes dyed 
of various colours and used for decorative 
purposes.. 
stipe, sti-pés, s. (Lat. stipes=a log, a 

stock, the trunk of a tree.) 

Botany: 

1. The petiole of a fern. 

2. The stalk supporting the pileus of a 
fungal. 

3, The caudex of an endogen,especially of 
a palm. 


(Mod. Lat. stip(a) ; Lat. fem. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Grasses. 


Bot. (Pl.): Stipules at the base of each 
leaflet of a pinnated leaf in addition to the 
two at the base of the common petiole. 


sti-pénd, s. (Lat. stipendium (for stippen- 
dium or stipipendiwm, from  stips, genit. 
stipis = small coin, and pendo = to weigh out) ; 
Sp. & Port. estipendio; Ital. stipendio.] A 
periodical payment, for services rendered ; an 
annual salary or allowance, especially the 
income of an ecclesiastical benefice, and in the 
Roman Church the sum which a priest may 
demand for saying mass for a special intention. 
In Scotland, a term applied specifically to the 
provision made for the support of the parochial 
minister of the Established Church. It con- 
sists of payments made in money or grain, or 
both, varying in amount according to the 
extent of the parish, and the state of the free 
teinds, or of any other fund specially set apart 
for the purpose. 


“It is evident, therefore, that an official man would 
have been well paid if he had received a fourth or fifth 
part of what would now be an adequate stipend,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


* sti’-pénd, v.t. [Srrpenp, s.] To pay by a 
settled stipend, salary, or allowance. 


_ “‘I, sir, am a physician; and am stipended in this 
island to be so to the governours of it.”— Shelton: 
Don Quixote, ch. xlvii. 


* stl-pén-dar’-i-an, a. (Eng. stipend; 
-arian.) Mercenary, hired; acting from 
mercenary motives; stipendiary. 


* sti_pén-di-ar-i-_an, a. [Eng. stipendiary; 
-an.] Acting from mercenary motives; hired 
stipendiary. 

sti_pén-di-a-ry, a. &s. (Lat. stipendiarius, 
from stipendium=a stipend (q.v.); | Fr. 
stipendiaire. } 

A, As adj.: Receiving pay, wages, or salary ; 
performing services for a fixed stipend or 
salary. 


“Tne usual pay of a curate or of a stipendiary 
parish priest.”—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk.i., ch. x. 


B. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who performs services for a settled 
stipend, payment, or allowance. 


‘* Tf thou art become 
A tyrant’s vile stipendiary.” 
Glover ; Leonidas, viii. 


2. A stipendiary magistrate (q.v.). 


* TI. Law: A feudatory who owed service 
to his lord. 


stipendiary-estate, s. 

Law: A feud or estate granted in return for 
services, generally of a military kind. 

stipendiary-magistrate, s. A paid 
magistrate acting in large towns, and ap- 
pointed by the Home Secretary on behalf of 
the Crown. (English.) 

* sti_pén-di-ate, v.t. [St1PeND.] oendow 
with a stipend or salary. 

“Professors stipendiated by the great cardinal.”"— 
Evelyn; Diary, Sept. 14, 1664, 

* sti’-pénd-léss, a. [Eng. stipend; -less.] 
Having no stipend, allowance, or compensa- 
tion. 

sti’-per-stone, s. 
and Eng. stone.] 

Geog. (Pl.): The local name of natural 
quartzose eminences forming the summits 
of the hills flanking the mining district of 
Shelve, at heights varying from 1,500 to 1,600 
feet. (Muwrchison.) 


stiperstone-group, s. 


Geol. : The lowest beds of the Lower Silu- 
_vian. Called also the Arenig group. 


stipes, s. 
stip’-i-form, a. [Lat. stipes, genit. stipitis=a 
trunk, and forma = form.) 


Bot.: Having an unbranched trunk like 
that of an endogenous tree, as the Papaw. 


stip’-i-tate, a. [Lat. stipes, genit. stipitis 
=the trunk of a tree.) 

Bot. : Elevated on a stalk which is neither a 

petiole nor a peduncle ; furnished with a stipe. 


{Lat. stip(es) = a trunk; suff. 


[A.S. stipere = a pillar (?), 


[SrrPr.] 


stip’-ite, s. 
“ite (Min.). 
Min.: A variety of lignite named from 
the facet that the woody texture of trunks of 
trees is apparent. , 
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sti-pit’'-i-form, a. [Sripirorm.] 
Bot. ; Resembling a staik or stem. 


stip’-ple, v.t. (Dut. stippelen = to speckle, to 

cover with dots, from stippel=a speckle, 
dimin, from stip =a point; Dut. & Ger. stip- 
pen = to make dots or points ; Dut. stip; Low 
Ger. stippe=a dot, a point.) 

1. Engrav.: To engrave by means of dots, 
as distinguished from engraving in lines, 

2. Paint.: To paint by means of small} 
touches rather than by broad touches or 
washes, 


“Those who colour and stipple their pictures to the 
semblance of highly-finished miniatures,”"—Daily 
Telegraph, March 26, 1886. 


stip’-ple, stip’-pling, s.. [StrrrLz, v.] A 
mode of engraving in imitation of chalk draw- 
ings, in which the effect is produced by dots 
instead of lines. Each dot, when magnified, 
is, however, a group of smaller ones. Used 
also of painting [STIPPLE, v. 2.]. 


stip’-plér, s. [StTrpPce, v.] An artist’s brush, 
used for stippling. [SrT1rpPLn, v. 2.] 


“ A stippler made of hog's hair.”—Cassell’s Technica 
Educator, pt. xi., p. 304. 


stip’-pling, pr. par. ora. (Srirrxe, v.] 
stippling-machine, s. 
Metal-work.: A machine or tool for giving & 
roughened, or, as it is termed, matted surface 


to metal in order that the dead portions may 
form a foil to the more lustrous ones. 


* stip’-tic,a. & s. [Sryrric.] 
stip’-u-la (pl. stip’-u-le), s. [StrPULE.] 


stip -u-1a/-ceots (ce as sh), a. 
stipul(e) ; -aceous.] , 
Bot. : Occupying the place of stipules, as 
the prickles at the base of the petiole in 
Paliurus australis. 


stip’-u-lar, a. [Eng. stipul(e); -ar.] 
Bot. : Of, belonging to, or standing in the 
place of stipules. 


stipular-buds, s. pl. ; 
Bot.: A bud enveloped by the stipules, as 
are those of the Tulip-tree. 


stip’-u-lar-y, a. (Eng. stipul(e); -ary.) 
Bot. : Relating to stipules ; stipular. 


stip’-u-late, vi. & ¢t. (Lat. stipulatus, pa. 
par. of stipulor = to settle an agreement, to 
bargain ; lit. =to make fast, from O. Lat. 
stipulus = fast, firm ; allied to stipes = a post; 
Fr. stipuler; Sp. & Port, estipular; Ital. 
stipulare.} 

A. Intrans. : To make a bargain, agreement, 
or covenant with any person or persons to do 
or to forbear to do any thing ; to bargain, to 
contract, to make terms. (Often followed 
by for: as, To stipulate for a longer time.) 

“The parties stipulating must both possess the 
liberty of assent and refusal.”—Paley : Moral Philo- 
sophy, bk. iv., ch. iii. 

B. Trans.: To settle by agreement or 
covenant: to arrange. 

“Those articles which were Giaikese in their 


[Eng. 


favour.’—Howell - Letters, bk. i., let. 20. 


stip’-u-late, a. [Eng. stipul(e); -ate.J 
Bot. : Having stipules on it. 
stipy’-u-lat-éd, a. [(SripuLare, v.] Agreed 
on, contracted, covenanted, bargained ; deter- 
mined by stipulation: as, He finished the 
work in the stipulated time. | 


stipulated-damage, s. 
Law: Liquidated damage (q.v.). 
stip-u-la’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. stipula- 
tionem, accus. of stipulatio, from stipulatus, 
pa. par. of stipulor = to stipulate (q.v.); Sp. 
estipulacion ; Ital. stipulazione.]} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of stipulating, bargaining, agree- 
ing, or covenanting; a bargaining, contract- 
ing, or agreeing. 

““Without the express stipulation of any other con- 

dition.”—Bp. Horsley: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 42. 

2, That which is stipulated or agreed on; & 
contract or bargain; a particular article, 
item, or condition in a contract or covenant. 


“Being obliged under the same laws and stipula- 
tions."—Scott : Christian Life, pt. ii., ch. viii. 


II, Technically : ( 
1. Bot.: The situation and structure of the 
stipules. 


5 6il boy; pdut, jowl, cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f£ 


: 


cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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2. Law: An undertaking, in the nature of 
bail, taken in the Admiralty Courts. 


stip’-u-la-tor, s. [Lat.] One who stipulates, 
contracts, bargains, or covenants 


atip'-ule, stip’-u-la (pl. stip’-u-le), s. 
(Lat. stipula =a stalk, stem, or blade of corn, 
dimin. from stipes (q.v.).] 

Botany (Pl.): 

1. Two small appendages, generally taper- 
ing at the end, situated at the base of a 
petiole on each side, and generally of a less 
fir texture than the petiole itself. They 
either adhere to the base of the petiole or are 
separate ; they may last as long as the leaf, 
or fall off before it. In texture they may be 
membranous, leathery, or spiny ; in margin 
entire or laciniated. Stipules are absent in 
exogens with opposite leaves, in some with 
alternate leaves, and in the great majority of 
endogens. They are probably transformed 
leaves. [OcHREA, RETICULUM.] 

+ 2. Appendages at the base of the leaves 
in Jungermanniaces and Hepatice. 


stip’-uled, a. (Eng. stipul(e); -ed.] 
Bot. ; Furnished with stipules, or leafy ap- 
pendages. 


stir, v.t. & i. [A.S. styrian = to stir, to move; 
allied to Icel. styrr=stir, disturbance; Dut. 
storen = to disturb, to interrupt; Sw. stora; 
Ger, stéren—to disturb; O. H. Ger. stoeren, 
stdren = to scatter, to destroy, to disturb.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To move ; to cause to move; to cause to 
change place in any way. 


“ He could not stir his pettitoes.’ 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


2. To agitate; to caust the particles of, as 
of a liquid, to change places, by passing some- 
thing through it; to disturb. 


“My mind is troubled, like a fountain stirred.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii, 3 


3. To agitate; to bring into debate; to 
bring forward, to moot, to start. 


“Preserve the right of thy place, but sti not ques- 
tions of jurisdiction.”—Sacon, 


4, To agitate, to disturb. 
“T will stir him hoe Ley 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIIT., iii. 2 
*5. To incite to action; to instigate, to 
prompt, to stimulate. 
“ Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 21, 
*6. To excite, to raise ; to put in motion. 


“To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. L 


*17, To arouse, to awaken. 


‘Tis time to stir him from his trance,” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, 1. 1. 


B. [ntransitive: 

1. To move one’s self; to change posture, 
position, or place; to go or pass from one 
place to another in any way. 


“ He listened to the song, 
And hardly breathed or stirred.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, it. 


2. To make a disturbing or agitating mo- 
tion, as in liquid, by passing something 
through it. 

3. To be in motion; not to be still; to 
bustle about. (Shakesp.: Romeo & Jul., iii. 1.) 

*4, To be roused ; to be agitated. 

“That... for which the people stir.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, tii. L 

5. To be on foot; to exist, to occur, to 

happen. 


. “No ill luck stirring 
But what lights on my shoulders.” 
Shukesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 
6. To become the object of notice or con- 
versation ; to be on foot. 


7. To be already out of bed in the morning. 
“You are early stirring.” 
; Shakesp.; Richard III, tii, 2. 
q To stir up: 
1. To excite ; to put or bring into action; 
to start. 
“T will stir up in England some black storm.” 
Shakesp,: 2 Henry V1, iii. 1. 
2. To incite, to animate ; to instigate by in- 
flaming passions. 
“The words of Judas were very good, and able to 
‘stir them up to valour.”—2 Maccabees xiv. 17. 
3. To quicken, to enliven; to make more 
lively or vigorous. 
“The use of the passions is to stir wp the mind and 
put it upon action.”—Addison. 
4, To disturb: as, To stir up the sediments 
of a liquid. 


* stir, s. [Icel. styrr=a disturbance, a stir.] 
[Sir, v.] 
1. The state of being in motion or inaction ; 
agitation, tumult, bustle, noise, 


“There is no stir or walking in the streets.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, i, 3. 


2. Public disturbance or commotion ; tumul- 
tuous or seditious uproar. 


“What halloing and what stir is this to-day ?” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, v. 4. 


3. Agitation of thought; disturbance of 
mind ; excitement. 


“This kind of writing makes an angry stir in the 
blood of men,"—Brit. Quart. Review, lvii. 510, (1878.) 


stir, s. [See def.) Sir. (Scotch.) 
“T'm seeking for service, sti."—Scott: Old Mor- 
tality, ch. viii. 
stir'-a-bout, s. [Eng. stir, v., and about.] A 
dish composed of oatmeal and water boiled to 
a certain consistency, or of oatmeal and drip- 
ping mixed together and stirred about in a 
frying-pan. 


* stir’-i-at-éd, a. [Lat. stiria =n icicle.] 
Ornamented with pendants like icicles. 


* stir’ -i-ous, * stir’-ri-oils, a. [Lat. stiria 
= an icicle.) Resembling an icicle or icicles. 


“The stirious or stillicidious dependences of ice.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iL, ch. i. 


stirk, s. [A.S. styrc, styric, a dimin. of steor 
=a steer.) [STEER (1), s.] A young steer or 
heifer between one and two years old. 


“To procure restitution in integrum of every stirk 
and stot that the chief, his forefathers and his clan 
had stolen."—Scott: Waverley, ch. xv. 


* gtir’-léss, a. [Eng. stir; -less.] Still; with- 
out motion ; motionless. 
“But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death,” 
Byron: Prisoner af Chillon, ix. 
stir’-ling-ite, s. [After Stirling, New Jersey, 
U.S.A] 
Min. : (1) The same as RapPeritE (q.Vv.) ; 
(2) the same as STERLINGITE (q.V.). 


* gtirp, * stirpe, s. (Lat. stirps=a stock.] 
Race, family, generation, stock. 
“She is sprong of noble stirpe and high,” 
Chaucer : Court of Love, 
* stirp’-i-ctil-ture, s. (Lat. stirps, genit. 
stirpis =a stock, and Eng. culture.] The 
breeding of special stocks or races. 


stirps, s. [Lat. =a stock.] 


1. Bot.: Arare or permanent variety, as the 
Red-cabbage. (Treas. of Bot.) 

2, Law: The person from whom a family is 
descended ; family, kindred. 


* stir’-rage (age as 18), s. (Eng. stir; -age.] 


The act of stirring ; stir. 


“Every small stirrage waketh them.”— Granger: 
On Eccles., p. 820. re 


stirrer, s. [Eng. stir, v. ; -er.] 


A eA A ‘6 
1. One who stirs or is in motion, 


2. One who or that which stirs or puts in 
motion; specif., an instrument to keep a solu- 
tion or the like from settling, or to mix more 
completely the ingredients of a mixture. 

3, An exciter, inciter, or instigator. 


“These uglie stirrers of rebellion."—Sir J. Cheke: 
Hurt of Sedition. 


4, One who rises in the morning. 
“ An early stirrer."—Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., i. 2% 
stirrer-up, s. An inciter, an instigator. 


“ An industrious stirrer-up of doubts.”—Atterbury : 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 8. 


stir -ring, pr. par., a., & s. [Srir, v.] 


A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Being constantly in motion; bustling 
about ; characterized by stir or bustle ; active, 
energetic ; accustomed to a busy life. 

2, Animating, rousing, exciting, stimulating. 

“ But now, the stirring verse we hear, 
Like trump in dying soldier's ear!" 
Scott: Rokeby, Vv. 21. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of moving or setting in motion 5 
the state of being in motion. 


2. Impulse, stimulus, prompting. 


“Tt feels not now the stirrings of desire.” 
Crubbe.; Tales of the Hall, viii. 


stir’-riip, *stir-op, *stir-rop, * stir- 


rope, * sty-rop, * sty-rope, s. [For sty- 
rope, from A.S8. stirdp, stigrap, from stigan= 


to climb, to mount, aud rdp=a rope, the 
original stirrup being merely a rope for mount- 
ing into the saddle ; O. Dut. stegel-reep, steegh- 
reep, from stijgen = to mount, and rep =a 
rope; Icel. stig-reip, from stiga, and reip; 
Ger. stegrei/, from steigen, and reif.} 

I. Ord. Lang.: A leather strap, or similar 
device, suspended from a saddle, and having 
at its lower end a loop, ring, or other suitable 
appliance for receiving the foot of the rider, 
and used to assist him in mounting a horse, as 
well as to enable him to sit steadily in the 


’ saddle while riding, and also to relieve him by 


supporting a part of the weight of the body. 
“Dundee turned round, stood up in his stirrups, 
and, waving his hat, invited them to come on." —Mace- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

{| Stirrups were not known to the ancients, 
and in the second century, B.c., the highways 
in and around ancient Rome were fitted with 
stones to enable horsemen to mount, Stirrups 
were introduced about the fifth century, but 
were not general till about the twelfth. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Carpentry: 

(1) A device for holding a rafter-post or 
strut to a tie. In wooden coustruction it 
consists of a wrought-iron loop, secured by @ 
through bolt to one piece and embracing the 
foot of the other. In iron framing the stirrup 
is usually wrought on the tie. 

(2) An iron strap to support a beam. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) A band or strap which is bent around 
one object and is secured to another by its 
tangs or branches. 

(2) The iron loop or clevis by which the 
mill-saw is suspended from the muley-head or 
in the sash. 

3. Naut.: A rope with an eye at the end 
for supporting a foot-rope below its yard, 

4, Shipbuild.: A plate which laps on each 
side of a vessel’s dead-wood at the stem or 
stern, and bolts through all. 

stirrup-bar, s. 

Saddlery : The part of a saddle to which the 
stirrup-strap is attached. 

stirrup-cup, stirrup-glass, s. <A 
parting glass of liquor given to a traveller 
sar he has mounted his horse and is about 

0 leave. 


“Lord Marmion’s bugles blew to horse: 
Then came the stirrup-cup in course.” 


Scott: Marnvion, 1. SL. 
stirrup-iron, s. 
Saddl, ; The ring suspended from a saddie, 
and in which the foot is placed. 


stirrup-ladder, s. A thatcher’s short 
ladder which is attached to the roof by spikes, 

stirrup-leather, stirrup-strap, s. 

Saddl.: The strap by which the stirrup is 
attached to the saddle. 

*stirrup-oil, s. A sound thrashing 
(orig. with a stirrup-leather), 

“To give one some stirrup-oyl. Aliquem fustigare.” 

—Coles. 


stirrup-piece, s. A name given to a 
piece of wood or iron in framing, by which any 
part is suspended ; a vertical or inclined tie. 


stirrup-strap, s. [STIRRUP-LEATHER.] 


stirrup-verse, s. A verse at parting. 
(Halliwell.) 


stir’-rip-léss, a. (Eng. stirrup ; -less.] With-° 


‘out stirrups ; not having stirrups. 


“The equestrian statue of George 1V. sitting stir 
purer ona spiritless steed."—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 
, 1883, 


stitch, v.t. & i. (Srrrcu, s.] 


A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1). To form stitches on; to sew in such @ 
manner as to show on the surface a continu- 
ous line of stitches. 

(2) To unite together by sewing. 

“Full many a feather 
With twine of thread he stitch'd together,” 
‘ King: Art of Love. 

*2. Fig.: To join, to unite, to repair, to 
mend. , 

“Tt is in your hand 11 to stitch up his life 

as it oe Bernt! fowent Ato =aictedh ‘3 Ar oumaes eo 

IL, Agric. : To form into ridges. 

B. Intrans. : To practise stitching or needle. 
work ; to sew. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, c=¢; ey=a; au=kw. 


stiteh—stock 
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h, * stiche, * styche, s. [A.8. stice= 

a ‘pricking sensation, from stician = to prick, 
to pierce, to stick (q.v.); Ger. stich =a prick, 
a stitch, from stechen = to prick ; sticken = to 
stitch ; Dut. stikken ; Sw. sticka.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A sharp, spasmodic pain in the side; a 
sharp local pain. 


“Tt taketh away the stitches in the side.”"—P. Hol- 
land » Pliny, bk. xxi., ch. xix. 


*(2) A contortion or twist of the face. 
(8) A single pass of a needle in sewing. 


“There are four sorts of stitches mentioned by the 
ancients."— Wiseman: Surgery, bk. v., ch. i. 


(4) A single turn of the wool or thread 
round a needle in knitting ; a link of thread: 
as, To take up or drop a stitch; to cut the 
stitches of a dress, &c. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Used to express the smallest part of 
dress or clothing, or the like. (Collog.) 


“ With every stitch of clothing wet, and no facilities 
for drying them.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


* (2) Space passed over at one time; dis- 
tance, way. , 

II, Agric.: A space between two double 
furrows in ploughed ground; a furrow or 
Tidge. 

“Many man at plow. . . drave earth here and there, 


And turnd up stitches orderly.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Iliad xviii. 


stitch-wheel, s. [Pricker, s., II. 4.] 


stitch’-el, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind of 
hairy wool. (Prov.) 


stitch-ér, s. [Eng. stitch, v.;-er.] One who 
stitches. : 


*stitch’-ér-y, s. [Eng. stitch; -ery.] Needle- 
work, sewing. (Used contemptuously.) 


“ Come, lay aside your stitchery; play the idle house- 
ee with me this afternoon,”—Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, 
3. 


* stitch’-fall-en, *stitch-faln, a. [Eng. 
stitch, and fallen.) Fallen, as a stitch in knit- 
ting. (Dryden: Juvenal, x. 309.) 


atitch’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Srircu, ».] 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See the 

verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The art of sewing or of making stitches. 

2. Work done by sewing; stitched work. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Agric.: The formation of land into ridges 

or divisions. 

2. Bookbind.: Fastening the sheets of a 
amphlet or book together by threads passed 
hrough holes simply stabbed through the 

pile. A cheap substitute for sewing. 
a s. A sewing-horse 
q.v.). 
stitch’-wort, s. [Eng. stitch, s., and wort.] 
Botany : 
1. The genus Stellaria, and-spec. 8. Holostea. 


So named becanse used in some parts as a 
remedy for stitch in the side, 


2. Plantago holostewm. 


*stith, * stithe, * stythe, s. [Icel. stedhi; 
Sw. stdéd.] An anvil. 
7 “Determined to strike on the stith while the iron 
was hot."—Greene: Card of Fancy. 
*stith, *stithe, a. [A.S. stidh; O. Fris. 
stith.) Strong, stiff, rigid. 
“Stith and strong.” Story of Genesis & Exodus, 1,591. 


*ptith’-y, *stith-ie, *steth-y, s. (Sr7u, s.] 


1, A smith’s workshop ; a forge, a smithy. 


“* My imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's stithy.” sp. : Hamlet, ili. 2. 


2. An anvil., 
“There is of it [steele] which serveth better for 
_ stithie or anvill heads."—P. Holland; Pliny, bk. 
xxiv., ch. xiv. 
*stith’-y, *styth-y, vt. [Srirmy, s] To 


forge, as a smith on an anvil. 
“ The forge that stithied Mars his helm.” 
Shakesp... Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 


stive (1), v.t. & i. [O. Fr. estiver; Lat. stipo 


to compress, to pack tight; Dut. stijven ; 
0 8 en. 


4 v. styfua ; Ger. =to stiff Allied to 
ae stiff (q.v.).] (STIFLE, v.] 


A. Transitive: 


*1. To stiffen. 


“The hote sunne hade so hard the hides stiwed.” 
William of Palerne, 8,088. 


2. To stuff; to pack close; to cram, to 
crowd ; hence, to make hot, sultry, or close ; 
to render stifling. 


“ His chamber was commonly stived with friends or 
ee of one kind or other.”"— Wotton: Remains, p. 


B. Intrans. : To be stifled ; to stew, as in a 
close atmosphere. 


* stive (2), v.t. 
stew, as meat. 


stive (1), s. [Cf. Ger. stawb; Dan. stev = 
dust, or perhaps from stive (1), v.] The float- 
ing dust in flour-mills during the operation of 
grinding, 


stive (2), s.  [Strve(2), v.] A brothel, a stews. 


stived,a. [Stive(1), v.] Close, stuffy, stifling. 


a Mounting to the fifth storey of the rickety, stived 
building."—Scribner’s Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 78. 


sti-vér (1), s. [Dut. stuiver; allied to Ger. 

stiiber = a stiver.] 

* 1, Lit.: An old Dutch coin and money of 
account, worth about ld. sterling. 

“They will not budge under a stiver."—Dampier : 

Voyages, an. 1693. 

2. Fig.: Anything of little or no value; a 

straw, a fig. 


[A variant of stew (q.v.).] To 


* sti’-vér (2), s. (Eng. stive (2), 8. ; -er.] An 
inhabitant of the stives or stews : a harlot, 


stiveg,s. [Srews.] 


sti-vy, v.t. [Prob. connected with stive (1), v.] 
Golf: To stimy (q.v.). 


“With a good put stivied his opponent.”—Field, 
Oct. 8, 1885. 


sto’-a,s. [Gr. =a porch.] 
Gr. Arch. : A porch, a portico; specially of 
the Stoa Poikile referred to in the extract. 
{Sroic. ] 


“ The schools of ancient sages; his, who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 
Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next,” 


Milton: P. R., iv. 258, 
stoak, v.t. [Cf. Ger. stocken =to stop.] To 
stop up; tochoke. (Prov.) 


sto0-as’-td-ma, s. [Gr. orod (stom) = a roofed 
colonnade, and ord,a (stoma) =a mouth.] 
Zool. : A genus of Cyclostomide (Woodward), 
of Helicinide (Tate), with nineteen species, 
from Jamaica, Shell minute, globose-conic 
or depressed, spirally striated; operculum 
shelly, lamellar. 


stoat, * stott, s. [Mid. Eng. stot =(1)a stoat, 

(2), a horse, a stallion, (3) a bullock; Icel. stitr 
=a bull; Sw. stut; Dan. stud; Norw. stut.] 
Zool. : Mustela erminea, the Ermine (q.v.). 


“Tt is exceedingly sanguinary in disposition and 

le in its movements: it feeds principal y on the rat, 
the water-vole, and the rabbit, which it pursues with 
unusual pertinacity and boldness, hence the name 
stoat, signifying bold, by which it is commonly 
known”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), viii. 526. 


sto-ble, s. 


* stob’-wort, * stiib-wort, s. [Eng. stub, 
and wort.] : 
Bot. : Oxalis Acetosella. 


* sto'-cah, s. [Ir. & Gael. stocach =a kitchen 
lounger.] An attendant, a horseboy, a hanger- 


(STuBBLE.] 


“He holdeth himself a gentleman, and scorneth to 
work, which he saith is the life of a peasant; but 
thenceforth becometh a horseboy or a stocah to some 
kern.”—Spenser ; State of Ireland, 


stdc-cade’ (1), * stéc-ca’-do, * std-ca/- 
da, s. [Fr. estoccade; Sp. estocada; Ital. stoc- 
cata =a thrust with a weapon, from Fr. estoc ; 
Sp. estoque ; Ital. stocco =a truncheon, a.short 
sword; Ger. stock =a stick, a staff, a stock 
(q.v.).] Athrust in fencing ; a stab; a thrust 
with a rapier. 
“Tut, sir; I could have told you more: in these 


times you stand on distance ; your passes, stoceados, 
and I know not. what.”—Sh ip: Merry Wives; ii. 1. 


* stdc-cade’ (2), s. [Srockaps, s,] 
* stdc-cade’, v.t. (StocKang, 0] 
* sto-chas'-tic, * st0-chas’-tick, a. ([Gr. 


oroxagtikds (stochastikos) = conjectural, from 
oroxagonat (stochazomai) = to aim at a mark, 


to conjecture; ordxos (stochos)=a mark.) 
Conjectural ; able to conjecture. 


‘*Though he were no prophet, nor son of a prophet, 
yet im that faculty which comes nearest it he ex. 
telleth, i.¢.,, the stochastick, wherein he was seldom 
inistaken as to future events, as well public as private,” 
—Whitefoot: Life of Browne. 


stock (1), *stocke, *stok, * stokke, s. & a. 
[A.8. stoce =a post, a trunk, from the same 
root as stick, v. (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. stok = 
a stick, a handle, stocks ; O. Dut. stock; Icel. 
stokkr=a trunk, log, stocks; Dan. stok=a 
stick; Sw. stock=a beam, a log; O. H. Ger. 
stoch; Ger. stoch, from gestochen, pa. par. of 
stechen = to stick.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The stem or main body of a tree or plant; 
the trunk. 

“The bud of peach or rose, 
Adorns, though diffring in its kind, 
The stock whereon it grows.” 
Cowper : To Rev. W. C. Unwin. 

2. The stem in which a graft is inserted, 
and by which it is supported ; also, the stem 
or tree which furnishes slips or cuttings. 

“The scion over-ruleth the stock quite; and the 
stock is passive only, and giveth aliment, but no 
motion to the graft.”—Bacon. 

3. Something fixed and solid; a post, a 
block, a pillar. 

4, Hence, something lifeless and senseless. 

“Saying to a stock, thou art my father, and to a 
stone, thou hast brought me forth.”—Jeremiah ii. 27. 

5. A person who is as lifeless and senseless 
as a post or stock. 

“While we admire 
This virtue and this moral discipline, 
Let's be no stoics, nor no stocks.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, 1. 1 

6. The principal supporting or holding part 
of anything; that part in which others are 
inserted, or to which they are attached for 
firm support or hold ; specifically : 

(1) Husbandry: The part of a plough or 
other implement to which the irons, draft, 
and handles are attached. 

(2) That part of a firearm to which the 
barrel and lock are attached. 

(8) Joinery : 

(a) That arm ofa bevel which is applied to 
the base or moulding side. 

(6). The brace which holds a bit for boring. 

(c) The block which holds the plane-bit. 

(4) Mach. : The handle which contains the 
screw-cutting die. 

(5) Nauwt.: The cross-bar at the upper end 
of the shank of an anchor, which ecants the 
anchor and turns a fluke down. 

(6) The support or pillar of the block on 
which an anvil is fitted, or of the anvil itself. 

) The wooden frame which supports the 
wheel and post of a spinning-wheel, 

(8) (Pl): [Srocxs, 1.]. 

7. The original race or line of a family ; the 
progenitors of a family and their direct de- 
scendants. 

FR tet uD. NOOrLarte AL, 8. 

{ Used also in an analogous sense of the 
domesticated animals, &c. 

“Tn the case of strongly-marked races of some other 
domesticated species, there is presumptive or even 
strong evidence that all are descended from a single 
wild stock."—Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 6th), p. 18. 

8. The property which a merchant, a trader, 
or a company has invested in any business, 
including merchandise, money, and credits ;. 
more especially the goods kept on hand by a 
commercial house for the supply of its cus- 
tomers. 4 

9. Capital invested : as— 

(1) A fund employed in the carrying on of 
some business or enterprise, and divided into 
shares held by individuals who collectively 
form a corporation ; shares. 


Railway 
ies are ex- 


more commonly stands at one LL 625 one pound, 
In this respect Stock differs from bon 


shares, and obligations, which are in ly for 
Tound sums, as £10, £20, £50, £100, and 80 on; never- 
currently us in a loose 


ary. 


3; POAt, j6Wl; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig, 
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(2) A fund consisting of a capital debt due 
by Government to individual holders, who 
Teceive a fixed rate of interest on their shares ; 
money funded in Government securities: as, 
the Three per Cent. Stocks. 


“Tt was customary when money was borrowed for 
State purposes to record the transaction by means of 
notches on a stick ieeenonty hazel), and then to split 
the stick through the notches. The lender took one 
half as a proof of his claim against the Exchequer, 
and it was called his stock. The Exchequer kept the 
other half, which was the counterstock. 
(CounTERFoOIL, 1.] In this way Stock came to be un- 
derstood as money lent to the Government, and 
eventually to any public body whatever, and the dif- 
ferent funds subscribed from time to time came to be 
called The Stocks,”—Bithell ; Cownting-House Diction- 
ary. 

10, A supply provided; provision, store, 
fund, accumulation. 


‘Till all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 
T learn'd at last submission to my lot.” 
Cowper : My Mother's Picture, 
11, That portion of a pack of cards which 
is not dealt out in certain games, but is allowed 
to remain on the table, and may be drawn 
from as occasion requires. 
*12. A covering for the leg; a stocking. 
“ Our knit silke stockes and Spanish lether shoes.” 
Gascoigne: Stele Glas, 375. 
13. A kind of stiff wide band or cravat worn 
round the neck. 
14, Rags and material for making paper. 
Said also of other material used in business. 


15, Liquor in which meat, bones, vegetables, 
&c., have been boiled, used as a foundation 
for soups and gravies. 

*16. A counterstock [9. (2)]. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Agriculture: 

(1) The collective animals used or reared on 
a farm ; called also Live stock. 

“The facilities he has for making ready disposal of 

surplus stock.”"—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 

(2) The implements of husbandry and pro- 

duce stored for use; called also Dead stock. 


2. Bot. & Hort.: An abbreviation of Stock 
Gillyflower, Matthiola incana, extended in 
botanical works to the genus Matthiola 
under which article a number of species 
are described. Various species have furnished 
the garden stocks, which have run into 
varieties and sub-varieties, some of them 
probably hybrids. All the garden varieties 
of the Brompton or Simple-stemmed Stock 
and of Queen’s Stock have been derived from 
M. incana ; those of Ten-weeks’ Stock, from 
M. annua, and the Smooth-leaved annual 
stocks from M. greca. The Wallflower- 
leaved Stock, M. tristis, a small plant, with 
narrow hoary leaves and dingy brown flowers, 
growing in the south of Europe, is the Night- 
scented Stock, which is cultivated in green- 
houses for its fragrance by night, as are M. 
livida and M. odoratissima, &c. M. fenestra- 
lis, is the Window-stock. [GILLIFLOWER, 
MATTHIOLA, VIRGINIA-8TOCK.] 

3. Build.: Red and gray bricks used in 
particoloured brickwork. 


4, Fulling : The beater of a fulling-mill. 


5. Shipbuild.: The frame which supports a 
vessel and its cradle while building. 


6. Timber: Lumber of regular market size. 
[Stock-Gana.] 


B, As adj.: Kept in stock; kept on hand 
ready for service ; habitually used, standing, 
permanent. 

“ Anythi: thought good th for thi 

ei a stack pisses lobe dan Games oy oe 

J (1) Stock and die: The screw-cutting die 

in its holder. 


(2) Stock-and-stone worship : 


Comp. Relig. : A term embracing all forms 
of worship offered directly or indirectly to 
stocks and stones; %.e., whether they are 
considered as fetishes, or as mere ideal repre- 
sentatives of deities. 

“The frequent stock-and-stone worship of modern 
India belongs especially to races non-Hindu or part- 
Hindu in race and culture. Among such may serve as 
examples the bamboo which stands for the Bodo god- 
dess Mainow, and for her receives the annual hog, and 
the monthly e; oifered by the women; the stone 
under the great cotton-tree of every Khond village, 
shrine of Nadzu Pennn, the village deity,” &c.—Tylor: 
Prim, Cult, (ed. 1878), ii. 163. 

(3) Stock in trade: The goods kept for sale 
by a shopkeeper; the tools and appliances of 
@ workman; hence, fig., a person’s resources 
or capabilities. 


(4) To take stock: To make an inventory of 
goods on hand; hence, tig., to make an esti- 
mate, to set a value, 


(5) To take stock in: To believe in, to be in- 
fluenced by; generally in the negative. (Collog.) 


stock-account, s. 

Comm.: The account in a ledger, showing 
on one side the amount of the original 
stock with accumulations, and on the other 
the amount withdrawn. 


stock-bill, s. [A corrupt. of stork’s bill.] 
Bot.: Geraniwm Robertianum. (Britten & 
Holland.) 


* stock-blind, a. 
stone-blind. 

“True lovers are blind, stock-blind.”"— Wycherley : 

Country Life, ii. 1. 

stock-board, s. 

1. Music: The board above the arrangement 
of register slides by which is regulated the 
access of air to the respective systems of 
pipes or reeds which form the stops of an 
organ. The stock-board is pierced with holes, 
in which set the lower ends or feet of the 
pipes. 

2. Brick-making : The board over which the 
brick-mould slips, and which forms the bottom 
of the latter while the brick is moulding. 

3. Comm.: A body of brokers engaged in 
the purchase and sale of stocks. 


Blind as ‘a stock; 


stock-breeder, s. One who devotes his 
attention to the breeding of live stock, or 
domestic animals, as horses or cattle. 


stock-broker, s. A broker who deals 
in the purchase and sale of stocks as the agent 
of others. 


stock-brush, s. A brush for whitening 
and distempering. The tufts are on each side 
of a long head. 


stock-certificate, s. 

Law & Comm.: A certificate of title to 
certain stock or any part of it, with coupons 
annexed, entitling their bearer to the divi- 
dends on the stock. 


stock-dove, s. 

Ornith: Columba enas, an European species 
more locally distributed, smaller in size, and 
darker in colour than C. livia, the Wood- 
pigeon (q.v.), and with no white on the neck 
or wings. It is the Hohltaube or Hole-dove 
of the Germans. 


“By Montagu, Bewick, Fleming, and some of the 
earlier authors the stock-dove was confounded with 
the Rock-dove [C. livia], from which, however, it is 
now well known to be perfectly distinct. Whilst this 
confusion lasted, the name was sup owing 
to its being considered to be the origin of our domestic 
stock ; but theappellation is now generally attributed 
to its habit of nesting in the stocks of trees, particu- 
larly such as have been headed down, and have 
become rugged and bushy at the top."—Farrell: Brit. 
Birds (ed. 4th), iii. 9. 

stock-exchange, s. 

1. The building, place, or mart where stocks 
or shares are bought and sold. 

2. An association of brokers and dealers or 
jobbers in stocks, bonds, and other securities 
created under state or municipal authority, or 
by corporations concerned in the business 
connected with the carrying on of railways, 
mines, banks, manufactures, or other com- 
mercial or industrial pursuits. 


stock-farmer, s. A farmer who devotes 
himself to the breeding and rearing of different 
kinds of live stock, as horses and cattle, 


* stock-father, s. A progenitor. 


stock-feeder, s. 
1, A stock-farmer. 
2. A contrivance for automatically supply- 


ing feed to stock in limited quantities at cer- 
tain times, 


stock-fish, s. [Dut. stokvisch.] Fish, as 
cod, ling, torsk, split open and dried in the 
sun without salting. 


stock-fowler, s. A blunderbuss; a 
short gun with a large bore. 


stock-gang, s. An arrangement of saws 
in a gate, by which a log or bauJk is reduced 
to boards at one passage along the ways. The 
stock-gang makes stock-lumber, or regular 
market-lumber, as distinguished from dimen- 
sion-lumber, which is sawn to a specific size. 


stock gillyflower, s. (Stock, A. II. 2.] 


4 Stock here means the trunk of a tree or 
the woody stem of a shrub, to distinguish it 
from the Clove Gillyflower. (Prior.) 


* stock-gold, s. Gold hoarded or accu- 
mulated, so as to make a store. 


stock-hole, s. 

Puddling : The opening through which the 
crude metal, or stock, is inserted. It is closed 
by a door which is counterweighted or raised 
by a lever. 


stock-jobber, s. One who deals in 
stocks and shares; one who speculates ia 
stocks, &c., for profit. 

“A succession of rurnours, which sprang... from 
the avidity of stockjobbers."—Macaulay: Hist. Eig, 
ch. xxi. 

stock-jobbing, * stock-jobbery, s. 

The act or business of dealing in stocks and 
shares ; the business or profession of a stock- 
jobber. 

stock-list, s. A list published daily or 

periodically in connection with a stock-ex- 
change, enumerating the leading stocks dealt 
in, the actual transactions, and the prices 
current. 

stock-lock, s. A lock adapted to be 

placed on an outer door. It is inclosed in an 
outer wooden case, and is opened and locked 
from the outside by the key, and bolted only 
inside, 

“There are locks for several purposes ; as street-door 
locks, called stock-locks ; chamber-door locks, called 

ring-locks; and cupboard-locks."—Moxon: Me 

nical Exercises. 

stock-man, s. One having the charge of 

stock; a herdsman, (Austr.) 


stock-market, s. 

1. A mart where stocks and shares are soldi 
a stock-exchange. 

2, A cattle-market. 


stock-morel, s. 
Bot. : Helvella esculenta, 


stock-nut, s. 
Bot. : Corylus Avellana. 


stock-pot, s. 
Cook.: A pot in which stock for soups or 
gravies is boiled. [Srock, s., A. I. 15.] 


stock-pump, s. An arrangement in 
which the weight of the animals coming to 
drink is made to work the pump. 


* gtock-punished, a. Punished by being 
set in the stocks, 
“ Whi from tithing to tithing, and stock 
punishe ise pooe : Heese 4. eee 
stock-purse, s. 
* 1, Ord. Lang. : A common purse, 
2. Mil. : Savings made in the outlay ofa 
corps, and applied to regimenta] purposes, 
stock-range, s. <A range or pasture for 
cattle, sheep, &c. ; 
“The hill country is all open as a stock-range,”— 
Oentury Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 511. 


stock-shave, s. A form of shave used 
by block-makers. 


stock-shears, s. pl. 
shearing cloth. 


* stock-sleeve, s. A truncated or half- 
sleeve. 


stock-station, s. A station or district 
where stock is raised. (Austr.) 


stock-still, a. Still av a fixed post; per- 
fectly still; motionless 


* “Our preachers stand stock-still in the pulpit, and 
will not so much as move « finger to set off the best 
sermon.”— Addison. 


Shears used in 


stock-stone, s. A rubbing-tool used by 
curriers on the grain side of leather to stretch 
and straighten it before currying. 


stock-tackle, s. 


Naut.: A tackle applied to the stock of an 
anchor, when fished, to rouse it perpendicular. 


stock-taking, s. <A periodical examina- 
tion, inventory, and valuation of the stock in 
a shop, warehouse, or-other business pre- 
mises. 


stock-trail, s. A term applied to gun- 
carriages which have a stock between the 
cheeks supporting the gun. The trail at 
the end of the stock rests upon the ground 
when the gun is in position for firing. When 
limbered up, a loop on the extremity of the 
on is passed over the pintle-hook of the 
imber. 


el ee eee ee nia Ye SN 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


stock—stoic 
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stock-work, s. 

Mining: A method of working ore where, 
instead of lying in veins or strata, it is found 
in solid masses, so that it is worked in cham- 
bers and stories. 


stock-yard, s. An inclosure for cattle 
on the way to or at market. 


* stock (2), s. [StoccaDe.] 
1. A thrust with a rapier. 
” “To see thee pass thy puncto, thy stock, thy reverse.” 
—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 3._ 
2. A long rapier. 


stock, v.t. & i. [Stock (1), 8.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To lay up in store; to accumulate or put 
by for future use. 
2. Tosupply, provide, or furnish with stock ; 
to fill, to supply. 


“Did oe make a bad world, and stock it with bad 
inhabitants ?"—Gilpin: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 13. 


* 3, To put into the stocks. 

“Who stock'd my servant ?”—Shakesp, : Lear, ii. 4. 

4, To attach to or supply with a stock, 
handle, or the like: as, To stock an anchor. 

5, To put into a pack: as, To stock cards. 

6. To suffer, as cows, to retain their milk 
for twenty-four hours or more previous to 
being sold. 

B. Intrans.: To take in, provide, or pro- 
cure supplies. 

“They stock heavily and expensively for the festive 
season, and the weather being close and wet, the meat 
keeps badly.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1885, 

4 * To stock up: To root or dig up; to ex- 
tirpate. 


“The wild boar not only spoils her branches, but 
stocks wp her roots.”—Decay of Piety. 


stdck-ade’, * stdc-cade’, s. [From Eng. 
stock (1), s., in imitation of stoccade (q.v.). ] 

I. Ord. Lang.: An inclosure or pen made 
with posts and stakes. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Civil Engin. : A row of piles, or a series 
of rows with brushwood in the intervals, 
driven into a sea or river shore, to prevent 
the erosion of the banks. 

2. Fort.: Stout timbers planted in the 

ound so as to touch each other, and loop- 

oled for musketry. In its most effective 
form it is eight or nine feet high, has a ditch 
in front, and a banquette in the rear. As 
appears from the extract (and from the still 
surviving customs of savage races), the driving 
of timber into the ground was an early form 
of fortification. The illustration shows a 
native stockade at Donoobow, in Burmah, 
which was stormed by the British troops in 
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1826. It was composed of solid teak beams 
c), from fifteen to seventeen feet high. Be- 
ind this wooden wall, the old brick ramparts 

(A) of the place rose to a considerable height, 

connected with the front defences by means 

of cross beams (8), which afforded a firm and 
elevated footing to the defenders. A ditch 

(D) of considerable magnitude surrounded the 

defences, the passage of which was rendered 

more difficult by spikes, nails, bolts, and 
other contrivances. Outside the ditch were 
several rows of strong railing (rg), and in front 
of all an abattis (Fr), thirty yards broad, 
reaching down to the river Irrawaddy (a). 


“The earthworks and stockades which were said to 
have been constructed by Severus."—Eilton - Origins of 
English Hist., p. 325, 


atdck-ade’, v.t. [Srockapg, s.] To surround, 


fortify, or protect with a stockade. 


“The dacoits are reported to be strongly stockaded 
at Moutshobo.”—Daily Velegraph, Dec. 12, 1885. 


stdck’-ér, s. [Eng. stock, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who stocks. 
2, One engaged in making stock-locks, 


stocker’s saw, s. A small saw, specifi- 
cally constructed for the use of the armourer 
or gun-stocker. 


stock’-hold-ér, s. [Eng. stock, s., and holder.) 
One who is the holder or proprietor of stock 
in the public funds, or in the funds of a bank 
or other public company. 


stock-i-nét’, s. [Srockrxa.] 
Fabric: Anelastic material used for dresses, 
jackets, &c. 


“The tall gentleman in the stockénet pantaloons,”— 
Th. Hook: The Sutherlands. 


stock’-ing, s. [From stock (1), s., in the sense 
of stump or trunk. The clothing of the legs 
and lower part of the body formerly consisted 
of a single garment, called hose, in French 
chausses. It was afterwards cut in two at the 
knees, leaving two pieces of dress—-viz., knee- 
breeches, or, as they were then called, wpper- 
stocks, or in French haut de chausses, and the 
nether-stocks, or stockings, in French bas de 
chausses, and then simply bas. In these 
terms the element stock is to be understood 
in the sense of stump or trunk, the part of 
the body left when the limbs are cut off. 
In the same way Ger. strumpf=a stocking, 
properly signifies a stump. (Wedgwood.)] 
1, A close-fitting knit or woven covering 
for the foot and leg. They are made of wool, 
cotton, or silk, 


“ The first person that wore GBD in England is 
said to have been Queen Elizabeth. Shereceived them 
as a present from the Spanish ambassador,.”—Smith - 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. ii. 


2. An elastic bandage used asa support, and 
to remedy varicose veins, injuries to the ten- 
dons, &c., occurring in the human leg. A 
coarser and stronger kind is used in veterinary 
surgery. 

q 1. In one’s stocking feet: Without shoes 
on. (Collog.) 

2. To have a long stocking: To be well off; 
to have saved a good amount of money. 


stocking-frame, s. A machine for 
weaving or knitting stockings or other hosiery 
goods. It was invented by William Lee, of 
Cambridge, in 1589. 


stocking-loom, s. 
ING-FRAME (q.V.). 


stocking-weaver, s. 
weaving stockings. 


stéck’-Ing, v.t. [Srocxine, s.] To dress 
with, or as with stockings; to enclose in 
stockings. 


“The yard dotted with shaven polls, and the foot- 
ropes embellished with seyeral varieties of stockinged 
legs.”—Daily Telegraph, March 6, 1887. 


stock’-Ing-6r, s. (Eng. stocking; -er.] One 
who knits or weaves stockings; a stocking- 
weaver. 


stock’-ing-léss, a. 
Without stockings. 


** All slip-shoed, stockingless some.”—Richardson : 
Olarissa, viii. 156. 


*stdck’-ish, a. (Eng. stock (1), s.;-ish.] Like 
a stock or block; stupid, blockish. 
“ Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature.” 
Shakesp. : Merchunt of Venice, v. 1. 
*stock’-léss, a. (Eng. stock (1), 8.3 -less.] 
Having no stock; without a stock. 


“He fired off his stockless gun and brandished his 
sword dreadfully.”—St. James's Gazette, Jan. 14, 1886. 


stocks, s. pl. [Stock (1), s.} 

I, Ord. Lang. : An apparatus formerly used 
for the punishment of petty offenders, such as 
vagrants, trespassers, and the like. It con- 
sisted of a frame of timber, with holes, in 
which the ankles, and sometimes the ankles 
and wrists, of the offenders were confined. 


“Fetch forth the stocks: c 
As I have life and honour, there shall he sit till noon.” 


Shakesp. : Lear, ii, 2, 

IL, Technically : : 

1, Farriery, &c.: A frame in which refrac- 
tory animals are held for shoeing or veterinary 
purposes. 

2. Finance: [Stock (1), s., A. I. 9. (2)]. 

3. Shipwright. : A frame cf blocks and shores 


on which a vessel is built. It declines down 
toward the water, and is usually a timber 


The same as STock- 


One engaged in 


(Eng. stocking; -Less.] 


frame, which, as the building proceeds, as- 
sumes the form of a cradle. The cradle rests 
on ways, on which it eventually slides when 
the vessel is launched, The vessel is laterally 
supported by shores; the cradle is held by 
struts and chocks. In launching, the shores 
are removed, so that the vessel rests altogether 
in the cradle; the waysare greased or soaped ; 
the struts are knocked away; the chocks 
knocked out, and the ship slides down the 
waysinto the water, where the cradle becomes 
detached and floats away. 

J On (or upon) the stocks: In preparation ¢ 
in cvurse of preparation or manufacture. 


“Mr. Dryden has something of this nature upon 
the stocks."—T, Browne: Works, iv. 42. 


st0ck’-y, a. (Eng. stock (1), s.; -y.] 
1. Stout of person ; rather thick than tall or 
corpulent. 
2. Thick, stout, stumpy. 


“The canes are very stocky and strong.”—Scribner’s 
Magazine, Marcu, 1880, p. 762. 


3. Headstrong. (Prov.) 
stceo-chi-61'-0-£Y, s. [SrorcHtonoay.} 


stoe-chi-0-m6t/-ri-cal, a. 
RICAL.)} 


stoo-chi-6m’-6-try, s. (Srorcuiomerry.] 


sto-ic, *sto’-Ick, s. & a. (Lat. Stoicus, from 
Gr. Stwikos (Stdikos) = (1) belonging to a colon- 
nade, (2) stoic, because Zeno taught under a 
colonnade at Athens, named the Stow Poikile ; 
aroa (stoa) = a colonnade, a portico.] [SToa.] 


A. As substantive: 


1. Lit. & Philos. (Pl.): The adherents of a 
system of philosophy derived from that of 
the Cynics by Zeno(born at Citium in Cyprus 
about the middle of the fourth century B.c.). 
Zeno was the son of a merchant, and being 
reduced to poverty by the loss of a cargo 
of Pheenician purple which he was takin 
to Athens, he embraced the doctrine o 
the Cynics, and became for a while the 
disciple of Crates. But he disliked the gross 
manner of the Cynics, and chose Stilpo of 
Megara [Mrcaric] for his next instructor; 
then, still unsatisfied, he turned his attention 
to the Platonic philosophy. After twenty 
years of laborious study he became a teacher 
himself, and opened his school in the Stoa at 
Athens, whence his followers derived their 
name. Though it had its origin in Greece, 
the Stoical philosophy was Roman in spirit ; 
and, after giving way to other systems in its 
native land, it exercised great influence in 
Italy, and among the Roman Stoics are to be 
mentioned Cato the Younger ({ 46 a.p.; cf. 
Incan: Phar., ii. 380-91), Seneca (B.c. 6= 
65 a.D.), Epictetus (60-140 a.p.), and the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius (120-180). Stoical 
philosophy recognised one Supreme Mora] 
Governor of the Universe (who, according to 
Epictetus, is the Father of all men), and a 
number of inferior deities. They taught that 
man alone had a rational soul, and that 
though he has a body like the lower animals, 
he has reason and intelligence like the gods, 
and that all his other faculties should be 
brought into subjection to reason. Hence 
all that interfered with a purely intellectual 
existence was to be eliminated as dangerous. 
The pleasures and pains of the body were to 
be despised, for the pleasures and pains of the 
intellect were alone worthy to occupy man, 
allied to the gods by the possession of reason, 
It therefore became the duty of man to sub- 
due his passions and senses, so that he might 
be free and virtuous, 


“The Stoics, in their dread of becoming Sram Ease 

became marble. They despised pain; they despis 

death. To be above pain was thought ot being hey 
i 


(Stoicniomen 


did not see that, in this respect, instead of beingfwbove 

humanity, they sank below it... You reckive a 

blow, and you do not wince? So much of heroism is 

aispieved byastone. Youare face to face with Deat: 

and you have no regrets? Then you are unworthy 0: 

life. Real heroism feels the pain it conquers, and 
loves the life it surrenders in a noble cause.”"—G@. H. 
Lewes: Hist. Philos, (ed, 1880), i. 364. 

2, Fig. : A person not easily excited, moved, 
or disturbed ; one who is, or pretends to be, 
indifferent to pleasure or pain. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the Stoics or their 
teaching, 

“The Stoic sect was founded by Zeno.”—Carter 

Epictetus, (Introd.) ; 
2. Apathetic, stoical. 
“ Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 
Mask hearts where grief hath little left to learn,” 
Byron; Corsair, iii. 31, 
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sto’-ic-al, a. [Eng. stoic ; -al.] 

1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to the Stoics or 
their teaching. 

2. Fig.: Not affected by passion; able com- 
pletely to repress feeling; mauifesting or 
characterized by real or pretended indifference 
to pain or pleasure. 

“The condemned men faced death with stoical 

courage,"—imes. Weekly Edition, March 11, 1887, p. 7. 


sto'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Bng. stoical ; -ly.] Ina 
stoical manner; like a stoic; with real or 
assumed indifference to pleasure or pain. 


“Be not stoically mistaken in the quality of sins.” 
—Browne: Christian Morals, hk. iii, ch, xii. 


sto’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. stoical ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stoical ; stoicism. 
gstoi-chi-5l’-6-gy, s. [Gr. orotxos (stoichos) 
=arow; suff. -ology.] 
Science: The doctrine of elements, whether 
material or mental. 


“Such also was the stotchiology connected with 
this reduction [of the ideas to numbers}, or the doc- 
rine of the singular or limiting element, of the un- 
determined element determinable by the former, and 
of the third element resulting from the mixture of 
the first two—the three constituting the elements of 
all that exists."—Ueberweg: Hist. Philos. (Eng. ed.), 
Bn bys 
stoi-chi-0-mét-ric-al, a. [Eng. stoichio- 
metr(y); -ical.) Of or pertaining to stoichio- 
metry. 


stoi-chi-dm'-6-try, s. (Gr. crotxos (stoichos) 
=a row, and wértpov (metron) = a measure.) 
Chem. : The law of chemical combination in 
definite proportions, and its application to 
chemical calculations. (Watts.) 


Sees 7 . 
sto’-i-¢ism, s. [Eng. stoic; ~-ism.] 

1. The opinions, teachings, or maxims of 
the Stoics. 

“Asareaction against effeminacy, stoicism may be 
applauded ; as a doctrine, it is one-sided, It ends in 
apathy and egotism.”—G. H. Lewes: Hist. Philos, (ed, 
1880), i. 364, 

2. The quality or state of being stoical; 
real or assumed indifference to pleasure or 
pain. 

“William so far forgot his wonted stoicism as to 

utter a passionate exclamation at the way in which 


the English regiments had been sacrificed.” —Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


* std-ig-ity, s. 
ness, stoicisin, 


“Leave this stoicity alone, till thou makest ser- 
mons,”—Sen Jonson; Silent Woman, i, 1. 


stoit, stoit’-ér, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Sw. 
stoeta=to dash one thing against another.] 
To walk in a staggering manner; to totter ; 
to stumble on an object. (Scotch.) 


“TI wish ye had seen him stoiting about, off ae leg on 
to the other."—Scott : Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxx. 


stoke, stock, pref. & suff. [See def.] Used 
in place-names as a prefix and suffix, with the 
meanings of (1) place, from A.S. stoc = a 
place: as, Woodstock; A.S. wude stoc = a 
woody place: Bishopstoke = the bishop’s 
place or seat; (2) a stock, a stick, a trunk, 
from A.S. stoc, stocce =a stock (q.v.), as in 
Stockwood, Stockton, &c., being thus equiva- 
lent to a place stockaded. 


* stoke (1), * stokke, v.t. [O. Fr. estoquer.] 
To stab. 


[Eng. stoic; -ity.] Stoical- 


“What for ire & tene, and alle in euelle wille, 
Scho stokked kyng Steuen, & ther did scho ille.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 121, 
stoke (2), v.t. & i. [Formed from stoker (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To poke, stir up, supply a fire 
with fuel, and attend to it generally. (Spoken 
generally of large furnaces, steam-engines, or 
the like.) : 


B. Intrans. : To act as a stoker 


stole-hole, s. 

1. Furnace: 

(1) The place beneath the level of a boiler 
or oven where the furnace fire is fed or tended. 

(2) The hole ina furnace at which the poker, 
stirrer, rabble, paddle, or other tool is intro- 
duced to stir the charge, as in puddling, cal- 
cining, or refining. 

2. Naut.: A scuttle in a steamer’s deck for 
the admission of fuel. 


stok’-er, *stdak’-ér, s.. [Dut. stoker—a 
kindler or setter on fire, from stoken = to 
make or kindle a fire ; stock’= a stick, a stock 

(q.v.). | : 
1, One who feeds and attends to a furnace 


or large fire, especially one employed to feed 
and tend the furnace of a locomotive or marine 
engine, 

* 2, A poker. 


stok’-in, stok’-en, s. [Etym. doubtful; 
perhaps from Stoke, in Herefordshire.] A 
kind.of apple. 2 


sto’-la, s. [(Lat., from Gr. 
orody (stolé) = equipment, a 
robe, a stole; oréAAw (stelld) 
= to equip.] 

Roman Antig. : A loose gar- 
ment worn by Roman matrons 
over the tunic. To the bottom 
of it a border or flounce was 
sewed, the whole reaching 
down so low as to conceal the 
ankles and part of the feet. It 
was the characteristic dress of 
the Roman matron, as the toga 
was of the men; divorced 
women or courtesans were not 
allowed to wear it. It was usu- 
ally gathered and confined 
at the waist by a girdle, 
and frequently ornamented 
at the throat by a co- 
loured border. It had 
either short or long sleeves, and was fastened 
over the shoulder by a fibula. 


stole, pret. of v. [SrEau.] 
stole (1), s. [A.S., from Lat. stola=a stola 
(a.v.).] 


ih 


uu 


STOLA. 
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bist 


*1, A garment resembling the Roman stola; 
a loose robe or garment worn by ladies, and 
reaching to the ankles or heels. 


“The solemn feast of Ceres now was near, 
When long white Jinen stoles the matrons wear.” 
Dryden; Cinyras & Myrrha, 239, 

* 2, A dress or robe worn by men. 

“And the fadir seide to his seruauntis, swithe 
brynge ye forth the first stole ; and clothe ye hym.”— 
Wycliffe: Luke xv. 

3. A narrow band of 
silk or stuff, some- 
times enriched with 
embroidery and 
jewels, worn on the 
left shoulder of dea- 
cons, and across both 
shoulders of bishops 
and priests, pendant 
on each side nearly to 
the ground. It was 
used in the adminis- 
tration of the sacra- 
ments and all other 
sacred functions. In 
England, since the fourteenth century to the 
Reformation, it was worn crossed on the 
breast by the priest at the altar, as it still is 
by Roman priests when saying Mass. 

+ 4. A surplice, a cotta, 


“ Six little singing-boys—dear little souls ! 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles.” 
Barham : Ing. Leg. ; Jackdaw of Rheims. 
5. A band of trimming for ladies’ dresses 
and mantles, 


“Between the lines of passementerie in front is a 
wide stole of blue fox, grebe, or chinchilla,”—Daily 
News, Dec. 17, 1886. 


* 6, A dress, a covering. 


“When mild morn in saffron stole 
First issues from her eastern goal.” 
Warton: Ode on Approach of Summer. 


{J Groom of the Stole: The first lord of the 
bed-chamber in the household of English 
sovereigns. His title is derived from the long 
robe (stola) worn by the sovereign on state 
occasions. (Brande.) 


“Groom of the stole...is a great officer of the 
king’s household, whose precinct is properly the king's 
bedchamber, where the lord chamberlain hath nothing 
to do."—Jacob : Luw Dict. 


stole-fees, s. pl. [SURPLICE-FEES.] 
stole (2),s. [Srozon.] 
* stole (3), s. [Sroot.] 


stoled, a. [Eng. stol(e), s.; -ed.] 
stole or long robe; robed. 
“Prophets brightly stoled 
In shining lawn.” G, Fletcher: Christ's Victory. 
stol’-en, pa. par. ora, [STEAL.] 
stolen-goods, s. pl. 

Law: Goods or any kinds of property 
which have been stolen, The civil law requires 
that any one who has purchased such goods, 
‘unless in open market, such'as a shop or store, 


STOLE. 


Wearing a 


is bound to restore them to the true owner. 
This law does not apply to valuable securities, 
which have been purchased bona fide, if the 
securities are negotiable instruments, It is a 
punishable offence to offer or accept rewards 
for the recovery of stolen property. 


stol’-id, a. (Lat. stolidus= firm, stock-like; 
from same root as stand.) Dull, foolish, 
stupid, impassive, 


std-lid’-i-ty, s. [Fr. stolidité, from Lat. 
stoliditatem, accus. of stoliditas, from stolidus 
= stolid (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
stolid; dulness of intellect; stupidity, im- 
passiveness. 


“ These are the fools in the text, indocile untractable 
fools, whose stolidity can baffle all arguments,”"— 
Bentley - Sermons, ser. i. 


stol’-id-ly, adv. [Eng. stolid ; -ly.] Ina stolid 
manner. 


stol'-id-néss, s. [Eng. stolid ; -ness.] Stolid- 
ity. 


sto’-l6n, stole (2), s. 
stolonis = a branch.] 

1, Bot.: A shoot which proceeds from a 
ster. above the ground, and then descends 
into it and takes root, as in Aster junceus. It 
is akin to a sucker, which, however, leaves 
the stem beneath and not above the ground. 

2. Zool.: The name given to (1) any con- 
necting process of protoplasm in the multi- 
locular Foraminifera ; (2) to the prolongation 
of the common tunic, forming a vascular 
canal, in the Social Ascidians ; and (3) to any 
of the processes sent out by the ccenosare in 
some of the Actinozoa. 


sto-lon-if’-ér-ois, a. [Lat. stolo, genit. 
stolonis =a branch, and fero = to bear.) 
Bot. : Producing or putting forth stolons. 
Sometimes used more loosely for producing or 
putting forth suckers, [Sronon.] 


stol-pén-ite, s. [After Stolpen, Saxony, 
where it occurs ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A clay found in the basalt of Stolpen, 


stdlz-ite (z as tz), s. [After Dr. Stolz, of 
Teplitz; suff. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. scheelbleispath, 
scheelbleierz, wolframbleierz, stolzit.] : 
Min. : Atetragonal mineral occurring mostly 
in octahedral forms. Hardness, 2°7 to 3; sp. 
gr. 7°87 to 8°13; lustre, sub-adamantine ; 
colour, gray, brown, red. Compos. ; tungstie 
acid, 51°0; oxide of lead, 49°0 = 100, which is 
equivalent to the formula, PbO,WO3. Found 
with molybdate of lead, at Bleiberg, Carinthia, 
and a few other places. 


sto-ma (pl. sto’-ma-ta), sto’- mate, 
* gtO-ma/-ti-im (pl. sto-ma/-ti-a) (ti 
as shi), s. [Gr. o760 (stoma), genit. o7é- 
patos (stomatos) = a mouth.) 

1. Anat. (Pl., generally of the form stomata): 
Openings in the lymphatic vessels in man; 
lymphatic orifices. Similar orifices have been 
found in the omentum of the lower mammals, 
Used also of the spiracles or breathing holes 
along the sides of insects. 

2. Botany: 

(1) The opening through which dehiscence 
takes place in the spore-cases of ferns, 

(2) The ostiolum of certain fungals. 

(3) (Pl.): Passages through the cuticle ofa 
plant for the maintenance of respiration. 
They appear like an oval space, in the centre 
of which is a slit that opens or closes accord- 
ing to circumstances, and lies above a cavity 
in the subjacent tissue. In some plants, 
including those with floating leaves, stomata 
are on the under, in others on the upper 
surface of the leaves; in leaves standing at 
right angles to the earth both sides have 
stomata. In succulent plants the stomata 
are few. 


st0-miic’-a-¢6, s. [Lat., from Gr. crowaxéey 
(stomakaké)= seurvy of the gums.] 
Pathol. : (1) An erosion of the gums, with 
spontaneous hemorrhage, fetid breath, &c., 
symptomatic of scurvy ; (2) scurvy (q.v.). | 


stom -ach, * stém’-ack, * stom-acke, 
* stom-ak, * stom-ake, s._ [Fr. estomac 
(O. Fr. estomach), from Lat. stomachum, aceus. 
of stomachus =the gullet, the stomach, from 
Gr. ord6uaxos (stomachos) = a mouth, an open- 
ing, the gullet, the stomach, from ordéna 
(stoma) =a mouth ; Sp. & Port. stomaco.] 


[Lat. stolo, genit. 
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L vurdinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
* (2) In the same sense as IT. 1. 
* (2) The throat, the gorge, the gullet, 
*2. Figuratively : 
(1) The desire, for food caused by hunger ; 
appetite. 


“ What is't that takes from thee thy stomach 3” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., ii. 3. 


(2) Inclination, liking, 
(8) Courage. 
“ He who hath no stomach to this fight 
Let him depart.” Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 3. 
(4) Violence of temper; anger, resentment. 
“The winds grow high ; sv do your stomachs, lords.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii. 1. 
5) Sullenness, resentment, stubbornness, 
wilful obstinacy. (Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2.) 
(6) Pride, haughtiness, arrogance. 
“He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes.” 
2 Shakesp.: Henry VII, iv. 2 
Il. Technically : 


1. Compar. Anat.: A membranous sac, 
formed by a dilatation of the alimentary 
eanal, in which food is received and sub- 
jected to the processes of digestion among the 
Vertebrata. The human stomach is an elon- 


ees, curved pouch, from ten to twelveinches | 
G) 


ng, and four or five inches in diameter at 
its widest part, lying almost immediately 
below the diaphragm, nearly transversely 
across the upper and left portion’of the abdo- 
minal cavity, and having the form of a bag- 
pipe. It is very dilatable and contractile, 
and its average capacity is about five pints. 
The left and larger extremity is called the 
cardiac, great, or splenic extreinity ; the right 
and smaller, is known as the pyloric, from 
its proximity to the pylorus (q.v.). The food 
enters the stomach through the cesophagus 
by the cardia or cardiac orifice, and, after 
having been acted on by the gastric juice, is 

assed on in a semi-fluid or pulpy state 

rough the pyloras into the small intestines. 
The stomach has four coats, named from 
-without inwards: (1) the serous, (2) the mus- 
cular, (3) the areola or sub-mucous, and (4) 
the mucous coat. The last is a smooth, soft, 
rather thick and pulpy membrane, generally 
reddish in colour from the blood in its capil- 
lary vessels ; often ash-gray in old age. After 
death it becomes a dirty brown, and in acute 
inflammation, or from the action of strong 
acrid poisons, it becomes of. a bright red, 
either continuously or in patches. Corrosive 
poisons also affect its coloration. The sur- 
face of the mucous membrane is beset with 
secreting glands. The stomach is supplied 
with blood from the cceliae artery, which 
gives off arterial branches that ramify freely, 


and the veins return the residual blood into | 


the splenic and superior mesenteric veins, 
and directly into the portal vein. The lym- 
phaties of the stomach are very numerous, 
and arise in the mucous membrane. The 
nerves are large, and consist of the terminal 
branches of the two pneumogastric nerves 
belonging to the cerebro-spinal system, and 
of offsets from the sympathetic system de- 
rived from the solar plexus. 
ha3 not been traced. In the lower mammals 
three forms of stomach 
have been distin- 
guished: (1) Simple, 
consisting of a single 
cavity, as in man; (2) 
Complex, in which 
there are two or more 
compartments commu- 
nicating with each 
other, as in the kan- 
garoo, the porcupine, 
and the squirrel; and 
(3)Compound, in which 
the stomach is sepa- 
rated into a reservoir 
anda digestive portion. 
[Rumrination.] In 
birds there are three 
small but distinct dila- 
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7 tations of the aliment- STOMACH. 
te ary canal [CRrop, Giz- 9 Gisophagus; st Stom- 
ZARD, PROVENTRICU- ach; 5 Small intestine; 
Lus], and in most rep- 4, Large intestine; ¢ 


tiles the simplicity of 
the cesophagus extends to the stomach. In 
___ fishes, two forms are found, the siphonal stom- 
_ ach (q.v.) and the ececal, in which the upper 
: tion gives off a long blind sac. In the 


peor ending | stom-ach-ér, s. [Hng. stomach ; -er.) 


stomach—stomatia 


higher [nvertebrata, there is a digestive tract 
with functions analogous to those of the 
stomach of Vertebrates; in the lower there 
may (Hydra) or may not (Amceba) be a gastric 
eavity in which food is ingested and absorbed. 
In the latter case the living protoplasm closes 
over its prey, and, after a time by a reversing 
process, the indigestible remains are ejected. 
To these tracts or cavities, the name stomach 
is often applied. [Diexsrion, IT. 4.] 

2. Pathol.: The human stomach is subject 
to ulceration, cancer, cadaveric softening, per- 
foration, catarrh, &c. ; besides which, chiefly 
through errors in food, and want of exercise on 
the part of the individual, it may fail in its 
proper function of digestion. [INDIGESTION.] 


* stomach-animals, s. pl. 
Zool. ; Oken’s name for the Infusoria. 


stomach-piece, s. 


Shipbwild. : A compass-timber fayed to the 
stem and keel; an apron. 


stomach-pump, s. 

Surg. : A suction and force pump for with- 
drawing the contents of the stomach in cases 
of poisoning, &c., and also used as an injector. 
It resembles the ordinary syringe, except that 
it has two apertures near the end, in which 
the valve opens different ways, so as to con- 
stitute a sucking and a forcing passage. 


* stomach-qualmed, a. Sick at heart, 
“Or stomach-gualmed at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper. 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 4. 

stomach -staggers, s. A disease in 
horses, depending on a paralytic affection of 
the stomach. Inthis disease the animal dozes 
in the stable, and rests his head in the manger ; 
he then wakes up and falls to eating, which he 
continues to do till the stomach swells to an 
enormous extent, and the animal at last dies 
of apoplexy or his stomach bursts, 


* stomach-timber, s. Food. 
stom’-ach, *stém-ack, vt. & i. (Lat. 
stomachor=to be or become indignant.) 


(Sromac#, 8.} 
A. Transitive: 

*1, To resent ; to remember with anger and 

resentment. 
“ Believe not all ; or, if you must believe, 
Stomach not all.” 
Shukesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iti. 4. 
2. To bear without resenting or opposing ; 
to put up with ; to brook. 

“ English theatrical audiences, who will not stomach 
the uncompromising realism with which co-temporary 
French drainatists set forth the workings of the 
deadlier sins.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1885. 

* 3, To encourage. 


“When He had stomached them by the Holy Ghost.” 
—Bale ; Select Works, p. 313. 


*B. Intrans.: To be angry; to show re- 
sentment, 


“Tis not a time for private stomaching.” 
Shakesp : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 2. 


*gstom’-ach-al, a. [Fr. stomacal.] Stomachic, 


cordial, 


| *gstom’- ached, a. [Eng. stomach ; -ed.] Filled 


with resentment. (Chiefly in composition.) 


* 1, One who stomachs. 

2. An ornamental covering for the breast, 
forming part of a lady’s dress. (In this sense, 
pron. stém/-a-chér.) ‘ 


“These bodices are of peculiar cut, with a sort of 
full stomacher, always of a different cotton to the 
bodice,” —Field, Oct, 3, 1885. 


| * stom’-ach-ful, * stom’-ach - full, a 


[Eng. stomach; -full.] Sullen, stubborn, per- 
verse, wilfully obstinate. 

“A stomachfull Esaw knows that his good father 
cannot but be displeased with his Pagan matches."— 
Bp. Hall: Remaines, p. 138. 

* stom’-ach-ful-ly, adv. [Eng, stomachful ; 
-ly.] Inastomachful, obstinate, or perverse 
manner ; perversely, angrily. 


* stém’-ach-fil-néss, s. [Eng. stomachful ; 
-ness.| Stubbornness, perversity, obstinacy, 
sullenness. 

* Pride, stomachfulness, headiness—avail but little.” 
—Granger: On Eccles., p. 248. 
std-mich’-ic, a. & s. (Eng. stomach ; -ic.] 
Aw As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to the stomach. 


“ Various shades of stomachic and cerebral discom- 
fort.”—Blackie : Self-culture, p. 41. 


* stom’-ach-oils, a. 


sto-mip'-d-dois, a. 


sto’-ma-ta, s. pl. 
sto’-mate, a. & s. 
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2. Strengthening and comforting to the 
stomach ;, exciting the action of the stomach ; 
cordial. 


B. As subst. : A medicine which strengthens 
the stomach, and excites its action, 


4] There are stomachic tonics or stomachics 
proper, t.¢., medicines which act directly upon 
the stomach, improve appetite, and aid the 
digestive function, as calumba, gentian, 
quassia, hops, strychnia, cinchona bark, 
sulphate of quinine, salts of iron, &c. ; sto- 
machic stimulants or carminatives, as ginger, 
capsicum and chillies, mustard, nutmeg, dill, 
fennel, &c.; and stomachic sedatives, as 
dilute hydrocyafic acid, nitrate of silver, 
bicarbonate of soda, bicarbonate of potash, 
belladonna, opium, &c. (Garrod.) 


* st0-machic-al, * std-mach-ic-all, a. 
[Eng. stomachic; -al.] Stomachie. 


“The dropsie and the defluxion stomachicall."—= 
P. Holland ; Pliny, bk. xx., ch. xvii, 


* stom’-ach-ing, *stom-ack-ing, s. 


[Eng: stomach; -ing.] Reseutment, anger. 


“ There was great stomaching betwixt the clergie of 
« the two provinces,”—Holinshed ; Chron. of England > 
Henry I. (an. 1108). 


| *stom-ach-léss, * stom-ack-lesse, a. 


[Eng. stomach ; -less.] 


1. Lit. : Destitute of a stomach ; having no 
stomach. . 
2. Fig.: Having no appetite; without any 

appetite. 
‘“‘Why else is thy countenance so dejected, thy 
cheeks pale, and watered so oft with thy teares, thy 


sleeps broken, thy meals stomacklesse#”—Bp, Hall: 
Balm of Gilead. 


2 [Eng. stomach; -ous.] 
Sullen, obstinate, stubborn. 
“ But with stern looks, and stomachous disdain, 


Gave signs of grudge and discoutentment vain.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. viii. 23 


‘es stdm’-ach-y, a. (Eng. stomach; -y.} Ob- 


stinate, sullen, stubborn. 


stom'-a-pod, s. [Sromapopa.] 


( 5 : Any member of the order Stomapoda 
q.-v.). 


+ sto-map’-6-da, s. pl. (Gr. ordéua (stoma) = 
the mouth, and movs (pouws), genit. woddés (po- 
dos) =a foot.) 

1, Zool. : An order of Crustaceans, legion 
Podophthalinia. The gills are composed of 
plates or simple filaments attached to the 
feet ; carapace shorter, and body narrower 
and less compact than in the Decapoda, 
Under it are ranged Squilla (the type), some- 
times made a family (Squillide), Mysis (with 
some forms of Erichthys), to which similar 
distinction is sometimes given (Mysidz), and 
an anomalous group, Diastylide, consisting 
of three genera: Cuma, Alauna, and Bodotria. 

2. Paleont.: Pygocephalus hualeyi, from the 
Coal-measures, probably belongs to this 
division. True Squille and Mysis-like forms 
occur in the Jurassic. 


(Eng. stomapod ; -ous.} 
Pertaining or belonging to the Stomapoda. 
(Sroma.] 

(Sroata.) 

A. As adjective: 

Bot. : Having stomata, 

B. As subst. : [Sroma]. 


stOm-a-tél’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 


Gr. ordua (stoma) = a mouth, an aperture.), 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Turbinida, 
with thirty-three recent species, found on 
reefs and under stones at low water in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. Shell ear-shaped, 
regular, spire small, aperture oblong, very 
large and oblique; interior pearly, lip thin 
and even, operculum circular, horny, and 
multispiral. They commence in the Second- 
ary. (Nicholson.) 


stOé-ma-ti-a (ti as shi), s. 
from stoma (q.v.). ] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Haliotide, 
akin to Haliotis, but with a prominent spire, 
and a furrow instead of perforations on the 
shell. Recent species twelve, found under 
stones at low water, from Java, the Philip- 
pines, Torres Straits, and the Pacific; fossil 
eighteen, from the Lower Silurian to the Chalk 

North America and Europe. 


[Mod. Lat., 


67; POUt, jSwl; cat, goll, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing: 


-tian = shan. '-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, -eious, -tious, -sious= shits, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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eto-mat’-ic, s. & a. (Gr. crouatixds (stoma- 
tikos) = pertaining to the mouth; crowatucy 
(stomatike) =a medicine for diseases of the 
mouth.) 
A. As subst.: A medicine for diseases of 
the mouth. 
B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a stoma or 
stomata. 


stoOm-a-tif’-ér-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. stomata, 
and Lat. fero = to bear.] < 
Bot, : Bearing stomata. 


stom-a-tr-tis, s. [Gr. ordua (stoma), genit. 
o76uatos (stomatos); suff. -itis.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the mouth, a dis- 
ease commonly occurring in young children. 
There are three forms of it: follicular stoma- 
titis, affecting the mucous follicles of» the 
mouth; ulcerative stomatitis, attacking the 
gums; and gangrenous stomatitis, cancrum 
oris, or sloughing phagedeena of the mouth, 
affecting the tissues of the cheek. 


‘sto-ma/-ti-iim (ti as shi), s. 


stom-a-to-, pref. [Gr. ordpua (stoma), genit. 
aoropatos (stomatos)=a mouth.] Pertaining 
to or connected with the mouth, 


*stom-a-to-da, s. pl. [Pref. stomat(o)-, and 
Gr. eidos (eidos) = form.) 


Zool.: An old order of Infusoria, charac- 
terized by the possession of a mouth, 


[Sroma.] 


stom’-a-tode, a. & s. [Sromaropa.] 
A, As adj.: Possessing a mouth ; belonging 
to the Stomatoda (q.v.). 
Aes As subst. : Any individual of the Stoma- 
a. 


stomatode-protozoa, s. pl. 
Zool. ; The Infusoria. 


stom-a-td-dén’-dron, (pl. stém-a-to- 
dén-dra), s. (Pref. stomato-, and Gr. dévpov 
(dendron) = a tree. ] 
Zool. (Pl.): The dendritic branches of the 
Rhizostomide. They end in minute poly- 
pites, which cover them. 


atom-a-to-gas’-tric, a. [Pref. stomato-, 
and Eng. gastric (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to 
the mouth and stomach. Used chiefly of the 
system of nerves distributed upon the sto- 
mach and the intestinal canal. (Owen.) 


stom-a-to-mor-phois, «a. [Pref. stomato-, 
and Gr. poppy (morphé) = form.) 
Bot.: Mouth-shaped. (Treas. of Bot.) 


gtom-a-to-plas‘-tic, a. [Pref. stomato-, and 
Eng. plastic (q.v).] 
Surg.: Applied to the operation of forming 
amouth, where the aperture has been con- 
tracted from any cause. (Dunglison.) 


aetom-a-to-rrha’-gi-a, s. (Pref. stomato-, 
and Gr. pyyvupe (rhégnwmt) = to break.]} 
Pathol. : Discharges of blood from the mouth 
and throat. As a rule, it is not a formidable 
disease. 


sto-mat’-d-scope, s. [Pref. stomato-, and 
Gr. oxoréw (skoped)=to observe.] An instru- 
ment for keeping the mouth open for pur- 
poses of inspection. 


stom/-a-totis, a. [Mod. Lat. stomata; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.]) Furnished with stomata. 


stom-é-chi-nits, s. [Gr. ordua (stoma) = 
a mouth, and Mod. Lat. echinus (q.v.).] - 
Paleont.: A group of Star-fishes, family 
Echinide, occurring in the Jurassic. 


sto-mi-As, s. (Gr. crouias (stomias) = hard- 
mouthed.] 

Ichthy.: The type-genus of Stomiatide(q.v.), 
with three species. Body elongate, compressed, 
covered with delicate deciduous scales ; head 
compressed, snout -very short, mouth-cleft 
very wide; series of phosphorescent dots 
along the lower side of head, body, and tail. 
Specimens have been dredged at depths vary- 
ing from 450 to 1,800 fathoms. 


Bto-mi-at ide, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stomias, 
genit. stomiar(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
idee, | 

Ichthy.: A family of Physostomi (q.v.); 
deep-sea fishes from the Atlantic, charac- 
terized chiefly by their formidable array of 


stomatic—stone 


teeth. Skin naked, or covered with very 
delicate scales ; eggs enclosed in the sacs of 
the ovarium, and excluded by oviducts. Dr. 
Giinther enumerates the following genera: 
Astronesthes, with two dorsals, the posterior 
adipose ; Stomias, Echiostoma, Malacosteus, 
and Bathyophis, in which the rayed dorsal is 
opposite to the anal fin. 


std-mi-iim (pl. std0’-mi-a), s. [Gr. ord- 
pov (stomion) =a small mouth, dimin. from 
76.0, (stoma) = a mouth.] 


Bot. : The same as Stoma, 2. (1), (2). 


stOm-6x’-ys, s. [Gr. ordua (stoma) = a 
mouth, and o€vs (oxus) = sharp.] 

Entom.: A genus of Muscide. Stomoxys 
calcitrans resembles the house-fly, but has a 
long, sharp proboscis, by means of which it 
sucks the blood of man and the inferior 
animals, 


stomp, s. & v. [Sramp.] 


* gtond, s. [Sranp.] 
1. A stop, a stand; an impediment or 
hindrance. 


“The removing of the stonds and impediments of 
the mind, doth often clear the passage, and current 
te s vasuis fortune.”—Bacon: Letter to Sir Henry 

javille. 


2. A stand, a post, a station. 
* 3. An attack. 


“On th’ other side, th’ assieged castle’s ward 
Their stedfast stonds did mightily maintain.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. xi. 15, 


* stonde, * stond-en, v. ([StTanp, v.] 


stone, * ston, * stoon, s. & a. [A.S. stan; 
cogn. with Dut. steen; Icel. steinn; Dan. & 
Sw. sten; Ger. stein; Goth. stains; Russ. 
stiena =a wall; Gr. orta (stia)=a stone, a 
pebble.] 
A. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as IT. 1. 
(2) The material obtained from rocks or 
stones ; the kind of substance they produce. 
“There beside of marble stone was built 
altare.”” Spenser: F. Q., L. viii 36. 
(8) A gem ; a precious stone. 


“T thought I saw 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
TInestimable stones, unvalued jewels.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III,, 1, 4 


(4) Something made of stone : as— 
(a) A monument erected to preserve the 
memory of the dead ; a gravestone. 


“ Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die.” 
Ben Jonson: Epitaph on Queen Eltzabeth, 


*(6) A gun-flint. 

(5) Something which resembles a stone : as— 

(a) A calcareous concretion in the kidneys 
or bladder; hence, the disease arising from 
a calculus, [CaLcuLus, 2.] 


“ Past earthquakes—ay, and gout and stone.” 
Tennyson: Lucretius, 153. 


(b) The nut of a drupe or stone fruit; the 
hard covering enclosing the kernel, and itself 
enclosed by the pericarp; the hard and bony 
endocarp of a drupaceous fruit. 


‘Cracking the stones of the prunes.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, il. 1, 


(c) A testicle. : 

{ In composition used by the old herbal- 
ists for an orchis, as dog-stones = dog-orchis 
(Orchis mascula). 

(a) The glass of a mirror ; a mirror. 


“Lend mea looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives.” Shakesp. : Lear, v. 8 


*(6) A hailstone. 
* (7) A thunderbolt, 


“The gods throw stones of sulphur on me.” 
Shukesp. ; Cymbeline, v. 5. 

(8) A measure of weight in use throughout 
the north-west and central countries of 
Europe, but varying much in different places. 
The English imperial standard stone is a 
weight of 14lbs. avoirdupois, but there are 
stones of other weights for particular com- 
modities ; thus the stone of butcher's meat or 
fish is 8lbs., of cheese 161bs., of hemp 32:lbs., 
of glass 5 lbs., &e. 

2. Fig.: Used as the symbol of hardness, 
torpidity, or insensibility : as, He has a heart 
of stone, 

II. Technically: 


1. Petrol., Geol., Arch., &c.: Stone is not 


used as a technical term in either Petrology 
or Geology, though it enters into the compo- 
sition of words in those sciences, as Portland- 
stone. By masons, builders, &c., it is con-* 
tinually used, and is specially contrasted with 
brick as material for the construction of 
edifices. ‘‘That portion of it,” says Weale, 
“which is used for building purposes is a . 
dense, coherent, brittle substance, sometimes 
of a granulated, at others of a laminated 
structure, these qualities varying according 
to its chemical constitution and the mode 
in which it has been deposited.” The qual- 
ities which render a building stone valu- 
able are strength to resist superincumbent 
pressure, durability, and, a capability of 
being easily wrought. The chief building 
stones at present in use are granites of various 
colors, syenites, porphyries, sand-stones, mill- 
stone grit, dolomite, marbles, the mountain 
limestone, and others. The art of working in 
stone is of great antiquity, the Egyptians being 
especially celebrated for their granite edifices, 
obelisks, sculptures, &. Among the Greeks 
marble was usually employed for the great 
temples and other edifices. 

2. Print.: The same as IMPoOSING-STONE 
(q.v.). 

B, As adj. : Made of stone. 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
Lovelace : To Althea, from Prison, 


GQ) Artificial stone: A concreted material 
used for many purposes, as making building 
blocks, flagstones, tiles, vases, statuary, sewer- 
pipes, &c. Many substances have been used 
for its production. That which has been used 
on the largest scale, and, until a compara- 
tively recent period, exclusively, was cemented 
Roman, or, still better, Portland cement, 
which hardens after being mixed with water. 
Ordinary concrete and beton are of this class. 
Terra-cotta, employed for architectural orna- 
ments, statuary, &c., is in the nature of a 
fine brick. 

(2) Meteoric stone: [AEROLITE]. 


(8) Philosopher's stone: [PHILOSOPHER'S 
STONE]. 

(4) To leave no stone unturned: To use all 
available or practicable means to effect an 
object ; to omit or spare no exertions, 


stone-age, s. [AGB, s., B. 3.] 


stone-axe, s. An axe with two some- 
what obtuse edges, used in spawling and 
hewing stone. 


stone-basil, s. 
Bot. : Melissa Clinopodiwm. 


stone-bass, s. 

Ichthy..: Polyprion cerniwm, about eighteen 
inches long, and valued for the table. It 
occurs round the European coasts, and is 
often met with accompanying floating wood, 
being attracted by the small marine species 
generally surrounding such objects and afford- 
ing a supply of food. 


stone-blind, a. 
fectly blind. 


stone-blue, s. A compound of indigo 
and starch or whiting. 


stone-boat, s. 
1. A barge used for carrying stones, 


2. A flat-bottomed sled for hauling hea 
stones for short distances. 


stone-boilers, s. pl. 

Anthrop.: Any race of people practising 
stone-boiling (q.v.). [H1pE-BorLine, Por- 
BOILER, A, 2.] 


“The Australians, at least in modern times, must 
be counted as,stone-boilers."—Tylor.: Early Hist. Man- 
kind (ed. 1878), p. 265. 


stone-boiling, s. 
Anthrop. : (See extract). 


“Tt is even likely that the art of boiling, as com- 
monly known to us, may have been developed eh 
this intermediate process, which I propose to 
stone-boiling. There is a North American tribe, whe 
received from their neighbours the Ojibwas, the name 
of Assinaboins, or ‘stone-boilers,’ from their mode of 
boiling their meat. ... They dig a hole in th gro’ 
take a piece of the animal's raw hide, and press 4 
down with their hands close to the sides of the hole, 
which thus becomes a sort of pot or basin, This they 
fill with water, and they make a number of stones 
red-hot in a fire close by. The meat is put into the 
water and the stones dropped in till the meat is 
boiled."—Tylor : Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1878), p. 263, 


stone-borer, s. 
Zool.: A popular name for any of the Litho 
phagi (q.v.). 


Blind as a stone; per- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mute, ciib, cure, unite, eur, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~, o=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


/ 2 
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* stone-bow, s. A cross-bow for shoot- 
ing stones. 

“O for a stone-bow to hit him in the eye.” 
Shakesp. : T'welfth Night, ii. ¢. 

stone-bramble, s. 

Botany: 

1, Rubus saxatilis, a bramble having the 
barren. stems procuinbent, unarmed, or with 
scattered bristles, trifoliate leaves, and very 
small petals. Found on the stony banks 
of subalpine and alpine rivulets in Britain, 
Europe, and Asia to the Himalayas. 


+2. Rubus Chameemorus. (Ogilvie.) 


stone-brash, s. 
Agric.: A subsoil composed of shattered 
rock or stone. 


stone-break, s. 

Bot.: Any saxifrage (q.v.). Gerarde calls 
Savifrage granulata the White Stone-break, 
and Chrysosplenum oppositifolium the Golden 
Stone-break. (Britten & Holland.) 


stone-buck, s. The steinbok (q.v.). 
stone-butter, s. A sort of alum. 
stone-canal, s. [SAND-CANAL.] 


* stone-cast, s. A stone’s cast; as far as 
one could throw a stone. 
“ About a stone-cast from the wall.” 
Tennyson: Mariana, 87. 
stone-cement, s. A hard composition 
of the nature of mortar, which will harden 
and form a water-tight joint. 


stone-circles, s. Circles of standing 
stones, occuring in the British Isles, where they 
are popularly known as Druidical circles; in 
Scandinavia, where they are called Dom-rings, 
or Thing-steads; in France, where they receive 
the popular name of Cromlech, and in other 
countries. All these titles are given under erro- 
neous ideas, since the origin of these circles 
precedes historical times, and there is little 
evidence as to their purpose. In some localities 
they are very numerous, and some are of such 
size and weight that it is remarkable how they 
were erected. In certain places they seem con- 
nected with burial customs. 

stone-coal, s. 

Min.: A name applied in America and Eng: 
land to anthracite (q.v.), but in Germany it is 
used to distinguish the coal of the carboniferous 
formation from the more recent Lignites or 
Brown Coals (Ger. braunkohle) of the Tertiary 
period. 


stone-cold, a. Cold as a stone; very 


* At last as marble rocke he standeth still, 
Stone-cold without ; within, burnt with loues flame,” 
Fairefax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, xxvii. 

stone-color, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: The color of a stone; a gray- 
ish color. 

B. As adj.: Of the color of a stones of a 
grayish color. 


stone-coral,s. Massive, as distinguished 
from branched, coral. 


stone-cray, s. A distemper in hawks. 


stone-crush, s. A sore on the foot oc- 
easioned by a bruise, or as if by a bruise, 
(Prov.) 
stone-curlew, stone-plover, s. 
Ornith.: Gdicnemus scolopax (+ crepitans) ; 
called also the Thick-knee, Thicknee, or Nor- 
folk Plover. An European bird, whosecommon 
name comes from swellings at the joints in the 
young. 
stone-cutter, s. One whose occupation 
fs to cut stones for building, ornamental, or 
other purposes; a machine for working a 
face on a stone or ashlar. 
_ “ A stone-cutter’s man had the vesiculs of his lungs 
go stuffed with dust, that, in cutting, the knife went 
as if through a heap of sand.”—Derham: Phys. Theol. 
stone-cutting, s. The business or occu- 
pation of cutting or hewing stones for walls, 
monuments, &ec. 


stone-dead, a. 
stone ; quite dead. 


“Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone-dead.” 
Wordsworth - Hart-Leap Weil. 


stone-deaf, a. Deaf as a stone, perfectly 


_ _stone-dresser, s. One who dresses, 
ghapes, or tools stone for building purposes. 


stone-eater, s. [SToNE-BORER.] 


Dead, or lifeless as a 


stone-falcon, stone-hawk, s. 
Ornith. : The merlin (q.v.). 

“ From this habit of perching on pieces of stone, it 
has derived the name of stone-falcon, a title which 
has been applied to this bird in Germany and France 
as well as in England."—Wood- Illus. Nat. Hist., ii. 77. 

stone-fern, s. 

Botany: 

__L. Ceterach oficinarum. So named because 
it grows on stone walls. 


2. Allosorus crispus, (Britten & Holland.) 
stone-fly, s. [PERLA.] 


stone-fougasse, s. 
Mil.-eng. : A mine covered with stones, 


stone-fruit, s. Fruit whose seeds are 
covered with a hard shell enyeloped in the 
pulp, as peaches, plums, cherries, &. ; a drupe. 

“ We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon 
one tree, from which we expect some other sorts of 
stone-fruit.”—Boyle. 

stone-gall, s. 

1, The name given by quarrymen to nodules 
or round masses of clay often occurring in 
variegated sandstone, and rendering it less 
valuable as a building stone. 


2, The same as STANNEL (q.V.). 


stone-grig, s. / 
Ichthy.: The young of the Mud-lamprey, 
Petromyzon branchialis. 


stone-hag, s. The name given to the 
pit-houses, divided into apartments by 
partition-walls, and all strongly lined with 
stone, so as to be the favourite quarry of the 
road-menders, probably 2,000 or 3,000 years 
old, found in such numerous clusters at 
Goathland and elsewhere in the easterly. 
moorlands of north Yorkshire. (Gentleman's 
Magazine, May, 1861, p. 503.) 


stone-hammer, s. <A chipping hammer 
used by stone-masons in rough-dressing stone. 


* stone-hard, a. Hard as stone, unfeel- 
ing. (Shakesp.) 

stone-harmonicon, s. A musical in- 
strument consisting of a number of bars or 
slabs of stone supported on wood or straw, 
and played like the dulcimer. 


stone-hatch, s. 
Ornith. : (See extract). 


“The nest is only a slight hollow in the sand, in 
which its four eggs are deposited ; but sometimes this 
cavity is lined or covered with a number of small 
stones about the size of peas, upon which the eggs are 
laid, and this habit has gained for the Ringed Plover 
L@gialitis hiaticula]in some counties the provincial 
name of stone-hatch.”—Yarrell: Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), 

ii. 258. 


stone-hawk, s. [Sronr-Fratcon.] 


stone-head, s. 

Mining: The rock immediately below the 
alluvial deposit. 

stone-hearted, a. Hard-hearted, piti- 
less, unfeeling, stony-hearted. . 

stone-hore, stone-hot, s. 

Bot. : (1) Sedwm acre (Britten & Holland) ; 
S. reflecum (Prior). 

* stone-horse, s. A horse not castrated, 
an entire horse. 


“ The Scythians chuse rather to use their mares in 
warre-service than their stone-horses.”"—P. Holland : 
Pliny, bk, viii., ch. xlii. 


stone-house, s. A house built of stone. 
stone-jug, s. A prison. (Slang.) 


stone-lichen, s. 
Bot. : Parmelia fahlunensis. (Rossiter.) 


stone-lily, s. [Hncrinite, Encrinvs.] 


stone-lugger, s. 
Ichthy.: Campostoma, an American genus 
of Carps. 


stone-marten, s. 

Zool. : Mustela foina, a species allied to the 
Pine-marten (q.v.), from which it differs in 
cranial and dental characters, and in having 
the throat white instead of yellow. It is 
also known as the Common or Beech Marten. 
It, with the Pine Marten, is a native of 
Europe. 

stone-mason, s. One who dresses stones 


for building or other purposes; one who 
builds with stone. 


stone-merchant, s. One who deals in 
building, paving, or other stone. 


* stone-mortar, s. A large mortar for- 
merly used in sieges for throwing a mass of 
small stones or hand-grenades upon an ad- 
vancing enemy. 


stone-oak, s. 
Bot.: Lithocarpus javensis, a mastwort; 
named from the hardness of its fruit. 


stone-ochre, s. An carthy oxide of iron 
which forms a yellow pigment of considerable 
pel manence in oil or water-colours. 


stone-oil, s. Rock-oil, petroleum. 


stone-orpine, s. 
Bot.: Sedum  reflecum. 
Stone-hore or Stonor. 


stone-parsley, s. 
Bot. : Sison Amomum. 


stone-pillar, s. A standing-stone; a 
monolith worshipped as the representative, + 
or embodiment of a deity. [PILLAR-DEITY, 
PILLAR-SYMBOL, STONE-WORSHIP. ] 

“ A curious inquiry, whether this point of Ireland, 
on the utmost western verge of Europe, be not the 
last spot in Christendom in which a trace can now be 
found of stone-pillar worship,”—Notes & Queries, Feb. 
7, 1852, p. 121. 

stone-pine, s. 

Bot. : Pinus Pinea; a tree about sixty feet 
high, with cones five inches in length, the 
kernels of which are eaten in Italy, France, 
and China, It is the mits (pitus) of Dios- 
corides. 


stone-pit, s. 
stone is dug. 


stone-pitch, s. Hard, inspissated pitch. . 
stone-plant, s. [LiITHoPHYTE.] 
stone-plover, s. [STons-cuRLEW.] 


stone-pock, s. An acrid and hard 
pimple which suppurates. 


*stone-priest, s. <A lecherous priest. 
stone-quarry, s. A stone-pit (q.v.). 
stone-rag, stone-raw, s. [STANE-RAW.] 
stone-rollers, s. pl. [RED-HORSES.] 


stone-root, s. 


Bot. : Collinsonia canadensis, a labiate plant, 
having light-yellow flowers with a lemon-like 
odour. [HoRs&-BALM.] 


stone-seed, s. 


Bot.: Lithospermum officinale, the Common 
Gromwell. 


* stone-shot, s. 


1, An early form of projectile for a cannon, 
consisting of a lump or ball of stone. 


2. The distance to which a stone can be 
shot or cast; a stone’s cast. (Tennyson? 
Princess, v. 51.) 


stone-snipe, s. [Stonr-cuRLEW.] 


stone-squarer, s. One who forms stones 
into square shapes; a stone-cutter. (1 Kings 
v. 18.) 


stone-still, a. or adv. 
perfectly still. 
“T will stand stone-still,” 


Shakesp.: King John, iv. L 
stone-toter, s. 


Ichthy.: Exoglossum, an American genus 
of Carps. Called also Cut-lips. 


stone-wall, s. A wall built of stones. 


stone-ware, s. <A species of potter’s or 
ceramic ware largely in use for domestic and 
other purposes. 


“The stone-ware of London is made of issih 
from Dorsetshire and Devonshire, calcined and groun 
flint from Staffordshire, and sand from Woolwich and 
Charlton. The dry clay is pulverized and sifted. The 
ingredients are compounded in different proportions 
according to the fineness of the ware, its size, an 
DURE ORS: The round articles are turned on a wheel, 

ried, and shavedinalathe. Articles of other shapes 
are moulded. The articles are then stacked in the 
kiln, with pieces of well-sanded clay placed between 
them, to prevent their adhering. A slow fire dissi- 

ates the moisture, and the heat js then raised until 
jhe flame and ware have the same colour. The glaze 
is then added by pouring twenty or thirty ladlefuls of 
common salt into the top of the kiln. This is yola- 
tilized by heat, becomes attached to the surface of the 
ware, and is decomposed, the muriatic acid fying off 
and leaving the soda behind it to form a fine thin 
glaze on the ware, which resists ordinary acids.”— 
Knight: Dict. Mechanics, s. v. Stone-ware. 


stone-work, s. Work consisting of 
stone ; mason’s work of stone. 


“They make two walls with flat stones, and fill the 
space with earth, and so they continue the stone- 
work, —Mortimer. 


Corrupted inte 


A pit or quarry wher 


Still as a stone; 


boil, béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
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stone-worship, s. 


Compar. Religions: Divine honours paid to |* 


stones, either as the embodiments or the re 
presentatives of deities. It is a part of stock- 
and-stone worship, dating from remote an- 
tiquity, and was once widely spread. Grote 
(Hist. Greece, iv. 132) notes that it existed 
among the ancient Greeks ; Tacitus (Hist., il. 
8) deseribes a conical pillar which stood in- 
stead of an image to represent the Paphian 
Venus, and adds, “ratio in obscuro,” and 
Isaiah lvii. 6 shows that it was not unknown 
among the Jews. It lingered on in France 
and Europe till the Early Middle Ages (Lub- 
bock: Orig. Civil. (ed. 1882), p. 307), in Norway 
till the end of the eighteenth century (Nilsson : 
Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, p. 241), 
and, according to Lord Roden (Progress of 
Reformation in Ireland, pp. 51-54), the is- 
landers of Inniskea, off the coast of Mayo, 
worshipped a stone, and whenever a storm 
arose besought it to send a wreck on the 
coast. Tylor, coupling the fact that stone- 
worship survived to the Early Middle Ages in 
England and France with the circumstance 
that groups of standing stones are set up in 
India to represent deities, suggests ‘‘ that men- 
hirs, cromlechs, &c., may be idols, and circles 
and lines of idols, worshipped by remotely 
ancient dwellers in the land as representatives 
or embodiments of their gods.” [Sry.irE.]} 

“This stone-worship among the Hindus seems a 
survival of arite belonging originally to a low civili- 
zation, probably a rite of the rude indigenes of the 
land.”—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii, 164, 

stone’s cast, stone’s throw, s. The 
distance to which a stone can be thrown by 
the hand. 


“The new building will be within a stone's throw of 
the Ringstrasse.”—Daily J'elegraph, March 14, 1887. 


stone’-chat, s. [Eng. stone, s., and chat (1), s.] 
Ornith. : Savieola rubicola. The colour 
varies according to the season: in an adult 
male in summer the head, throat, and small 
coverts of the wings are black, the borders of 
each feather ruddy brown, white spots on the 
sides of the neck, on the wings above, and on 
the rump, under parts ruddy, wings brown, 
tail-feathers white at the base, on the other 
parts dark brown. The colours of tle female 
are less bright, and the white spots on the 
sides of the neck are smaller. The Stonechat 
occurs all the year in Britain, though many 
migrate southwards for the winter. It is rather 
smaller than the robin, frequents furze-clad 
commons or heaths, where it perches upon 
stones, darting forth in pursuit of some insect, 
and then returning to the same spot. The 
nest is built in April of moss and grass, hair 
and feathers; eggs pale grayish blue, with 
some reddish-brown spots at the larger end. 
It occurs in India, Asia Minor, &e., as well 
as throughout Europe. Called also Stone- 
smith, Stone-smich, Stone-chatter, Stoneclink, 
and Moor-titling. 


stone’-crop, s. [Eng. stone, s., and crop=a 
top, a bunch of flowers ; so called because the 
typical species, Sedu acre, grows on stone 
walls, and has dense tufts of flowers. (Prior.)] 
Bot. :; Any species of the genus Sedum (q.v.), 
and specially the Common or Biting Stone- 
crop, Sedum acre. 
4 The Great Stonecrop is (1) Cotyledon Um- 
bilicus, and (2) Sedwm album; the Shrub 
Stonecrop is Suda fruticosa. 


stone, *stene, v.t. 
I, Literally: 


1. To pelt, beat, or kill with stones. 
“And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat 


(Strong, s.] 


one and killed another, and stoned another."—Mutthew | 


xxi. 35. 


2. To face or wall with stones : as, To stone | 


a well. 


3. To cover, spread, or repair with stones. 


“Many of the orchards are more than a mile from 
the town. no stoned roads leading to them.”—Field, 
Feb. 26, 1887. 


4, To free from stones: as, To stone raisins. 
*TI. Fig.: To harden ; to make Jike stone. 


“O perjur’d woman ! thou dost stone my heart.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, v. 2, 


| stook, s. 


ston’-ér, s. (Eng. ston(e); -er.] One who stones. 


‘Tt was the character of Jerusalem to be the killer 
of the prophets, and the stoner of them who were seut 
unto her."—Aarrow : On the Oreed, 


Stdnes’-field, s. (Eng. stone, s., and field.) 


Geog. : A parish in Oxfordshire, three and a 
half niles W.N.W. from Woodstock. 


Stonesfield-slate, s. 

Geol.: A slightly oolitie, shelly limestone 
occurring at Stonesfield. It forms large, 
lenticular masses, embedded in sand only six 
feet thick, but is very rich in organic remains. 
It contains pebbles of a rock very similar to, 
if not identical with itself. Of plants it con- 
tains about twelve fern genera; specially, 
Pecopteris, Sphenopteris, aud Tzeniopteris ; a 
eycad, conifer, Thuyites, and Araucaria, an 
endogen like Pandanus, Of animal remains, 
the elytra of beetles, some resembling Bu- 
prestis; septiles, specially Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus, Cetiosaurus, Teleosaurus, Mega- 
losaurus, and Rhamphorhynchus ; ten species 
of marsupials of the genera Amphilestes, 
Phascolotherium, and Stereognathus. The 
Stonesfield-slate lies at the base of the Great 
Oolite, and is developed in Oxfordshire, North 
Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire. (Lyell.) 


stones’-mic-kle, stone’-smitc¢h, s. |Etym. 
of second element doubtful.] The Stonechat 
(q.v.). 

stone’-wort, s. [Eng. stone, and wort; from 
the calcareous deposits on its stalk.] 


Bot. : (1) The genus Chara (Prior) ; (2) The 
genus Nitella. 


* ston’-i_fy, v.t. 
-fy.] To petrify. 
“A shell-fish stonijied."—Holland : Camden, p. 868, 


ston’-i-ly, adv, [Eng. stony; -ly.) In a 
stony manner; with stony coldness or unim- 
pressiveness ; coldly, harshly, inflexibly. 


ston’ -i-néss, * ston-y-ness, s. ([Eng. 
stony; -ness,} 
1, Lit.: The quality or state of being stony 
or abounding with stones. 


“The name [Hexton] really owes its original to the 
natural stoniness of the place.”—Hearne, Glossary to 
R. Gloucester, p. 657. 


2, Fig. : Hardness of heart or mind. 


ston’-y, a. [Eng. ston(e); -y.] 
I, Lit. : Pertaining to, made or consisting 
of, abounding in, or resembling stone, 


“Salt water which had filtered through a stony 
beach.”—Cook : Second Voyage, bk. ii., ch. viil. 


Il. Figuratively: 
*1, Petrifying; converting to stone. 


“* And stony horrour all her scences fild.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. vi. 87. 
2, Hard, cruel, pitiless, inflexible, unre- 
lenting. . 
“ My heart is turn’d to stone; and while 'tis mine, 
It shall be stony.” Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI., v. 2. 
3. Cold, hard, unimpressive. 


“He responded only with a stony stare.”—Daily 
Teleyraph, Sept. 12, 1885, 


[Eng. stone, i connect. ; suff. 


4, Obdurate, perverse, stubborn; morally 


hard or hardened. 


stony-coral, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): Any coral of stony structure. 
[Stone-coraL.] Spec. any one of the Coral- 
linze, a sub-family of Gorgonide, 

stony-hard, s. 

Bot. : Lithospermaum officinale, 


stony-hearted, «a. 
sensible to feeling ; unfeeling, obdurate. 


“Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and | 
ten miles a-foot with me, and the stony-hearted villains 


know it.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 2. 
stood, pret. & pa. par. of v. [STanp, v.] 


heap.) A shock of corn, consisting, when of 
full size, of twelve sheaves, 


“As soon as the corn there (mostly oats) begins to 


ripen, the grouse in large numbers come down from | 
the neighbouring moors to it, and, when cut and in | 


stook, they may seen at feeding time busy enough 
on the shocks and stubbles.”"—/%eld, March 13, 1886. 


Hard-hearted ; in- | 


{Low Ger. stuke; Ger. stauch = a 


stodl, * stole, *stoole, * stoale, * stoule, 


s. [A.8, stdl=a seat, a throne; cogn. with 
Dut. stoel =a chair, seat, stool; Icel. stdll ; 
Dan. & Sw. stol=achair; Goth. stols =a seat; 
O. H. Ger. stuol, stual ; Ger. stuhl ; Russ. stol 
=a table; Lith. stdlas = a table.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A kind of seat without a back, usually a 
square or circular block supported on three or 
four legs. Stools are named from their con- 
struction, as a folding-stool; or from their 
purpose, a camp-stool, a foot-stool, a music- 
stool, &c. 

“ Fetch me a stool hither.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry V1, ti. 1. 

2. The seat used in evacuating the bowels; 
hence, an evacuation, a discharge from the 
bowels. 

3. The root or stump of a timber-tree, which 
throws up shoots; also the set or cluster of 
shoots thus produced. 


“ When a grene tree is cut in sunder in the middle, 
and the part cut off is carried three acres bredth from 
the stocke, and returning again to the stoale, shall 
ioine therewith, & begin to bud and bear fruit after 
the former maner, by reason of the sap renewing the 
accustomed nourishment : then (I say) may there be 
hope that such euils shall cease and diminish,”— 
Holinshed : Hist. Ang., bk. vii., ch. vii. 

4, The mother-plant from which young 
plants are propagated by layering. 

5. A decoy-bird. [In this sense probably a 
corruption of stale (q.v.).] (Amer.) 


II, Technically : 

1. Agric.: A frame of four growing corn- 
stalks, tied together to form a support for a 
corn-shock. 


2. Brick-making : A stand fora brickmaker. 


“The present output is at the rate of 800,000 bricks 
a week; but it is proposed to lay down twelve more 
stools, by which the company's make can be increased 
to 30,000,000 per annum, or more than double the 
present yield,”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 28, 1886, 


3. Shipbuilding: 

(1) Pl.: Chocks beneath the transoms for 
the attachment of the fashion-pieces. 

(2) A piece of plank fastened to a ship's 
side to receive the bolting of the gallery. 

(3) A small channel on a ship’s side for con- 
taining the dead-eyes of the back-stays. 


{| (1) Stool of a window, Window stool : 

Arch. : The flat piece upon which the win- 
a shuts down, corresponding to the sill of 
a door. 


* (2) Stool of repentance: An old appliance 
for punishment in the discipline of the Kirk 
of Scotland, somewhat analogous to the pil- 
lory. It was elevated above the congregation. 
In some places there was a seat in it, but it 
was generally without, and the person who had 
been guilty of fornication stood or sat therein 
for three Sundays, in the forenoon ; and after 
sermon was called upon by name and sur- 
name, the beadle or kirk officer bringing the 
offender, if refractory, forwards to his post ; 
and then the preacher proceeded to admoni- 
tion. Here too were set to public view adul- 
terers; only these were habited in a coarse 
canvas. Gradually the harsher features of 
the punishment were modified, and it had 
itself nearly everywhere disappeared by the 
end of the eighteenth century. 


* stool-ball, s. A game at ball, formerly 
played by young women. 


“The game of stool-ball, the rudimentary form of 
cricket... is not extinct.”—Sauturday Review, Feb. 
16, 1884, p. 229, 


stool-bent, s. 

Bot, : Juncus squarrosus, 

stool-end, s. 

Mining : A portion of the rock left unworked 
for the purpose of supporting the rest. 


stool-pigeon, s. A pigeon used as a 
decoy to attract others; hence, a person used 
as a decoy for others ; adecoy. [Sroou, s., I. 5.) 


stool, v.i. [Sroot, s.] 


Agric.: To tiller, as grain; to shoot out 
stems from the root. : 


“Cutting the saplings where they stooled too close 
together.’—Blackmore: Lorna Doone, ch, xxxviii. 


* stone’-léss, a. [Eng. stone, s. ; -less.] Free 
from or destitute of stones. 


“ Netting, for which the river is far too well adapted 
owing ts stoneless, gravelly bottom.”—Fishing 
Gazette, Jan, 30, 1886, 


*gton’-en, a. [Eng. ston(e); -en.] Of stone; 
stone. 


“He forsothe areride a stonen signe.”— W; : 
Genesis xxv. 14. mare 


stom, v.t. [Srum.] 


stodp, *stoupe, vi. & t. [A.S. stupian, 
cogn, with O. Dut. stuypen=to bow; Icel. 
stupa ; Sw. stupa = to fall, to tilt. From the 
same root as stecp.] 
A. Intransitive : | 


1. To bend the body downward and for at 


stook, v.t. (Sroox, s.] To set or make up, as 
sheaves of corn, in stooks or shocks. (Scotch,) 
“ Still shearing and clearing 
The tither stooked raw.” 
| Burns: To the Guidwife o Wauchope House. 
stook’-ér, s. (Eng. stook, v.; -er.] One who 
| gets up sheaves in stooks or shocks in the 
harvest-tield, 7 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Sjrian, #, oe =6; ey =a; qu=kw, 
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ward; to bend down the head and upper 
part of the body. 
* Stooping lowly down, with loosen’d zones 
Throw each behind your backs your mighty mother's 
boues,” Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 
2. To bend or lean forward with the head 
and shoulders; to walk or stand with the 
back bowed or bent ; to become bent or bowed 
in the back; as, Men stoop from age or in- 
firmity. 
3. To come down, as on a prey, a8 a hawk; 
to pounce, to swoop, to drop. 
“ Here stands my dove; stoop at her, if you dare.” 
Ben Jonson. Alchemist, v. 3. 
* 4, To sink when on the wing ; to alight. 
“Satan ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 
On the bare outside of this world.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 78. 
§. To descend from rank or dignity; to 
condescend ; to lower one’s self. 
“Danby, on the other hand, rather than relinquish 
is great place, sometimes stooped to compliances 


which caused him bitter painand shame,’—J/ucaulay: 


Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


way. 
“T was reported unto nim that I stooped not and 
was stubborn.”—State Trials; Gardiner. 
* 7. To give way under pressure; to bend. 


“The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light.” 
§S Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,028 
B. Transitive: 


1, To bend or bow downward and forward ;_ 


to bow down. 
“ Stooping his pinions’ shadowy sway 
Upon the nighted pilgrim's way.” 
6 Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. 88, 
*2. To bend or bow down; to abase, to 
humble, to debase, 


“Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such pollution.” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 


8. To cause to incline downward ; to bend 
forward, to slant : as, To stoop a cask of ale. 


4, To cause to submit or give way ; to over- 
come, to subinit. 


stoop (1), *stoup, s. [Sroop, v.] 


1. The act of stooping or bending the head | 


and upper part of the body forward and down- 
ward ; an habitual bend or bow of the back 
or shoulders: as, He walks with a stoop. 


*92. Descent from dignity or superiority ; 
act of condescension, 
* 3. The fall or swoop of a bird on its prey. 


* Now I will wander through the air, 
Mount, make a stoop at every fair.” 
Waller; To the Mutable Fair. 


*@ To give the stoop: To yield, to knock 
under. 


stoop (2), *stope, *stoup, s. [A.8. stedp 
=a cup; cogn. with Dut. stoop=a gallon; 
Icel. stawp =a stoup, a beaker, a cup; Sw. 
stop =a measure, about three pints; O. H. 
Ger. stawp, stowph ; Ger. stauf.] A vessel of 
liquor, a flagon. 
“Set me the stoops of rae) upon that table.” 


akesp,. : Hamlet, Vv. 2. 
stoop (3), s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. stub.] 


1. A post fastened in the earth; a stump. 


“Tt might be known hard by an ancient stoop, 
Where grew an oak in elder days.” 
F Tancred & Gismunda, 
2, A pillar. 


J (1) Stoop and room: 


Mining: The same as Post and stall. [Post 


Q), s., 75.1 


(2) Stoop and roop, stowp and rowp: Com- | 


pletely, altogether. (Scotch.) 


stodp (4), s. [Dut. stoep.] The steps at the 
entrance of a house; door-steps; a porch 
with a balustrade and seats on the sides. 
(Amer.) 


“He came on to the stoop and whispered to the | 
reeve.”—Lnglish Illust, Magazine, August, 1884, p. 699. | 


stoop-ér,.s. [Eng. stoop, v.; -er.] One who 
stoops or bends the body forward. 


stodp-ing, pr. par. ora. [Sroop, v.] 
atoop-img-ly, adv. [Eng. stooping; -ly.] 
In a stooping manner or position; with a 
stoop. 
ween beg to walk stoopingly.”—Reliquie 
stoor, a. &s. [Srour.] 


stoor, v.i. (Cf. stir and Wel. ystwr =a stir, a 
—— To rise in clouds, as dust or smoke. 
(Prov. 


*6. To yield, to submit, to bend, to give 


stoot’-ér, s. (Dut. & H. Ger. stoszer.]) A 
small silver coin in Holland, valued at two 
aud a half stivers, or about five cents, 


stooth’-ing, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Arch, : A provincial term for battening. 


stop, *stoppe, v.t. & 4. [A.S. stoppian ; cogn. 
with Dut. stoppen = to fill, to stuff, to stop; 
Sw. stoppa; Dan. stoppe; Ger. stopfen; Ital. 
stoppare, from Low Lat. stwpo=to stop up 
with tow, to stop, from Lat. stwpa, stwppa 
=tow; Gr. orimy, orimm (stupe, stwppe) ; 
O. Sp. estopar; Fr. étowper.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To close up by filling, stuffing, or other- 
wise obstructing ; to fillup acavity or cavities 
in. 

“She cut-off her sho sole, 
And stopped therewith the hole.” 
Skelton; Elinowr Rumming. 
2. To stanch or cause to cease bleeding. 


“Have by some surgeon... 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death.” 
Shakesp.: Merchunt of Venice, iv. 1. 
* 3, To fill entirely. 
“ Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry 1V., i. 

4, To obstruct ; to render impassable. 

“Sad Creusa stopp'’d my way.” : 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid ii. 916, 

5. To impede; to stand or set one’s self in 
the way of ; to arrest the progress of; to pre- 
vent from progress or passage. 

‘He stopped the fliers.” 
Shakesp. : Soriolanus, ti, 2, 

6. To cause to cease working or acting: as, 
To stop an engine. 

7. To restrain, to hinder; to suspend the 
action of: as, To stop the execution of a 
decree, 

8. To leave off, to desist from: as, You 
must stop that habit. 

9. To repress, to suppress ; to put down, to 
finish. 

“Send succours and stop the rage betime.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, tii. 1. 

10. To check or hinder in utterance; to 

silence. 
“We shall stop her exclamation.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii, 

11, To hinder in performing its proper 
function. 

“Tl stop my ears against the mermaid’s sone 
hakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 
12. To hinder from action or practice. 
“No man shall stop me of this boasting.”— 
2 Corinthians xi. 10, 

13, To keep back and refuse to pay; to 

deduct. 


“Do you mean to stop any of William’s wages?”— 
« 1 


Shakesp. - 2 Henry IV., v. 

14. To regulate the sound of by pressure 
with the finger or otherwise: as, To stop a 
string. 

+ 15. To point, to set with stops, to punc- 
tuate ; as, To stop a sentence. 

II. Naut. : To make fast ; to stopper. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To cease to go forward; to stand still; 


to come to a stop. 
“ He bites his lips, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; straight 
Springs out into fast gait, then stops again.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iii. 2. 


2. To cease from any motion, habit, practice, 


or course of action. 


“ Encroachments are made by degrees from one step 
to another; and the best time to stop is at the begin- 
ning.”—Lesley. 

3. To remain; to stay or reside temporarily ; 
to put up, to have lodgings. 


| For the difference between to stop and to 
check, see CHECK. 


stop-out, v.f. & i. 
Steel Engraving : (See extract). 
“If variation of tone and a difference of force in the 
lines is required, as is usually the case, the more deli- 


cate portions of the sketch are stopped-out, that is, 
covered by varnish so that they shall not be affected 


by any subsequent exposure in the bath. The plate is | 
and the process of stopping-out re- | 


again immersed, 
peated.”—Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1880, p. 586. 


stop, * stoppe, s. [Srop, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1. The act of stopping; the state of being 


stopped ; cessation of progressive motion. 


2. Hindrance of progress, action, or opera- | 


tion ; pause, interruption. 


“ These stops of thine fright me.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, iil, 8, 


3. The act of stopping, filling up, or closing; 
stoppage. 

“A breach that craves a quick expedient stop.” 

Shakesp, ; 2 Henry V1., iii. 1. 

4, That which stops, hinders, or obstructs ; 
an obstacle, an obstruction, a hindrance, an 
impediment. 

*5, A state of embarrassment or perplexity. 

“ Martius was a little ata stop."—Bacon: Holy War, 

6. A point or mark in writing intended to 
distinguish the sentences, parts of a sentence, 
or clauses, and to show the proper pauses in 
reading ; a punctuation mark, [PUNcTUATION.)} 

II. Technically : 

1. Joinery: One of the pieces of wood nailed 
on the frame of a door to form the recess or 
rebate into which the door shuts. 

2. Music: 

(1) The pressure by the fingers of the strings 
upon the fingerboard of a stringed instrument, 

(2) A fret upon a guitar or similar instru- 
ment; a vent-hole in a wind instrument. 

e “ Teaching every stop and key 

To those upon the pipe that play.” 
Drayton: Muses Elysium ; Nymph. iv. 

(8) The handle and leverage which act upon 
the rows of pipes in an organ ; a register, 

(4) The series of pipes thus acted on. Organ- 
stops are of two kinds, flue and reed: the 
tone of flue-pipes is produced by directing a 
current of air against a sharp edge called the 
lip; the tone of reed-pipes is produced by 
setting a meta] tongue in motion at the open- 
ing ofatube. Flue-stops are opened or closed 
at the top; as, open diapason, stopped diapa- 
son, &c. The tone of a stopped pipe is an 
octave lower than that produced by an open 
pipe of the same length. An open pipe of 8 ft. 
in length gives the note cc, the lowest note 
on the manuals of a modern organ ; it is cus- 
tomary, therefore, to write on stop-handles 
the length of the longest pipe of the series, 
thus informing the player of the pitch of the 
stop, e.g., double diapason, 16ft.; open dia- 
pason, 8ft.; stopped diapason, 8 ft. tone (4 ft. 
stopped); octave or principal, 4 ft.; flute, 
4ft. tone, &c. The 8ft. flue-stops constitute 
the foundation stops. Stops containing more 
than one rank of pipes, such as mixture, 
sesquialtera, &c., are called compound stops, 
Stops sounding the interval of a twelfth, or 
tierce (and sometimes also the octave and the 
fifteenth), are called Mutation stops. 

3. Naut.: A projection at the upper part of 
a mast, outside of the cheeks, 

4, Optics: A perforated diaphragm between 
two lenses, to intercept the extreme rays that 
might disturb the perfection of the image. 


stop-cock, s. A faucet ina pipe, to open 
or close the passage. 


stop-finger, s. 
WIRE, 2.] 


stop-gap, s. &a. 
A. As substantive: 

1, Lit. : That which closes or stops a gap or 

other opening. 

2. Fig.: A temporary expedient. 

B. As adj.: Acting as or serving the pur- 

pose of a stop-gap ; temporary. 

“As a mere stop-gap Government he admits they 
may be allowed to hold office a little longer.”"—Daily 
Chronicle, Nov. 18, 1885, 

stop-motion, s. An arrangement in a 
machine by which the breakage or the failure 
of supply of the material under treatment, 
causes an arrest of the motion. 


stop-order, s. 

Law; An order for the stoppage of the 
transfer of any stock till notice has been sent 
to the person by whom the stop-order has 
been obtained. 


stop-plank, s. 

Hydraul.-eng. : One of the planks employed 
to form a sort of damin some hydraulic works, 
They generally occupy vertical grooves in the 
wing walls of a lock or weir, to hold back 
water in case of temporary disorder of the 
lock-gates. 


* stop-ship, s. 


stop-valve, s. 

1. Hydr.: A valve which closes a pipe 
against the passage of fluid. The large valve 
usedin water-mains is known by this name. 
It 1s usually a disk which occupies a chamber 
above the pipe when the passage-way through 


The same as FALLER- 


The Remora (q.v.). 


boll, bd}; pdt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, ~sious = shiis. ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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the latter is open, and is driven down bya 
screw to stop the aperture, its face being 
pressed against the seat by the contact of the 
rear with wedging abutments. 

2. Steam-eng.: Valves fitted in the steam- 
pipes where they leave the several boilers, 
and in the connecting-pipes between the 
boilers, in such a manner that any boiler or 
boilers may be shut off from the others, and 
from the engines. 


stop-watch, s. A watch in which the 
works (or a part of them) may be stopped by 
pressing in an exterior pin. Used in timing 
races, &c. 


stop-work, s. A device attached to the 
barrel of a watch, musical-box, or spring- 
clock, to regulate the winding of the spring, 
and prevent overwinding. 


atope,s. [From step (q.v.).] 
Mining: A horizontal bed or layer of ore 
forming one ofa series of steps into which it 
has been excavated, 


““We were obliged to stope the sides of the shaft in 
blue stone, but we have cut through the lode in the 
stope about five feet wide of very good appearance,”"— 
Money Market Review, Nov. 7, 1885. 


stope, v.t.or%. [SToPs, s.] 

Mining: 

1. To cut away the ore so that the upper or 
under surface presents the form of a series of 
steps. 


“ We are still sinkingand stoping at the No. 2shaft.” 
—Standard, Oct. 28, 1881. 


2. To fill in with rubbish, as a space from 
which the lode has been excavated. 


* stopen, pa. par. ora, [STEP, v.] 


stop’-ing, s. [Srops, v.] 
Mining: The act of cutting mineral ground 
with a pick, working downwards; the act of 
forming into stopes. 


* stop’-léss, a. [Eng. stop; -less.] Not to be 

stopped. 

“ Stopless as a running multitude.” 
Davenant ; Return of Charles II. 

atop’-page (age as ig), s. [Eng. stop, v.; 

age. 

1. The act of stopping or arresting motion 
or progress ; the state of being stopped. 


“This stoppage of a favourite article, without 
assigning some reason, might have occasioned a general 
murmur.”—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. iii., ch. i. 


2. A deduction made from pay or allow- 
ances, to repay advances, &c. 

{| Stoppage in transitu : 

Law: The right which an unpaid vendor of 
goods has, on hearing that the vendee is in- 
solvent, to stop and reclaim the goods while 
in transit and not yet delivered to the vendee, 


stOpped, pa. par. ora. [Srop, v.] 


stopped-pipe, s. 

Music: An organ-pipe, the upper end of 
which is closed by a wooden plug or cap of 
metal. [Stoprer, II. 3.] 


@top-peér, s. [Eng. stop, v. ; -er.] 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: One who or that which stops or 
hinders ; that which stops or obstructs ; that 
which closes or fillsa vent or hole in a vessel ; 
& plug or cork for a bottle ; a stopple. 

2. Fig.: A finisher, a settler. 


“Here we come immediately upon a stopper, unless 
it can be happily shunted.”—Field, Feb. 19, 1887. 


II, Technically : 

1. Naut.: A short piece of rope having a 
knot at one end, with a laniard under the 
knot, applied to shrouds, cables, &c., for 
various purposes, as for checking and holding 
fast a cable, rope, &c. 

*2, Rail.-eng.: A trailing-brake formerly 
used on inclined planes. It was in the rear of 
the last waggon in ascending, and was thrown 
into action by the pressure of the cars if the 


rope broke. It penetrated the ground and 
stopped the descent. Also called a Trailer or 
Cow. 


8. Music: The plug inserted in the top of 
an organ-pipe, in order to close it, thereby 
producing a note an octave lower than the 
pitch of the pipe if open. 

stopper-bollt, s. 

Naut.: A large ring-bolt driven in the deck 
ofa ship before the main-hatch, for securing 
the stoppers to. 


stopper-hole, s. 

Puddling: A hole in the door of the furnace 
through which the iron is stirred and the 
operation observed. It is sometimes stopped 
with clay, hence the name. 


stop'-per, v.t. [Sroprer, s.] To close or 
secure with a stopper. 

{ To stopper a cable: 

Naut. : To put stoppers on it to prevent it 
from running out of the ship when riding at 
anchor, 

stop’-péred, a. [Eng. stopper, s.; -ed.] Pro- 
vided with a stopper : as, a stoppered bottle. 


stop’-pér-léss, a. [Eng. stopper; -less.] 
Without a stopper or stoppers. 

“The stopperless cruets."—Dickens : Uncommercial 

Traveller, ii 


,» XXi1, 
stop’-ping, pr. par.,a., & s. [Srop, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who stops; the state of 
being stopped. 

2. That which serves to stop, fill, or close 
up : as, stopping for a decayed tooth, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Build.: Patching incomplete work with 
cement, such as gaps made by the spalling of 
merble or stone, of veneer, &c. 

2. Engrav. : [ETcHING, STOP-oUT]. 

3. Farriery: A pad or ball occupying the 
space within the inner edge of the shoe, 
around the frog and against the sole. Its 
object is to keep the parts in a moist con- 
dition, similar to that which they possess in 
a state of nature, where the sole and frog 
come in contact with the damp earth and 
verdure. 

4, Mining: A door in a drift or gallery 
which stops the passage of air at a certain 
point, being a part of the artificial ventilation 
system of a mine. 

5. Music: The act of pressing the fingers 
on the strings of the violin, viola, &c., in 
order to produce the notes, [DOUBLE-sTOP- 
PING. ] 


stopping-brush, s. 

1. Hat-making: A brush used to sprinkle 
hot water upon the napping and the hat body 
to assist in uniting them. 

2. Steel Engraving: A camel’s-hair brush, 
used by engravers in stopping out portions of 
etched plates. 

stopping-knife, s. 
knife. 

stopping-off, s. 

Founding: A term applied to the filling up 
with sand of a portion of a mould, when the 
casting is desired to be smaller than the 
pattern from which the mould is formed. 


stopping-—out, s. 
Steel Engrav.: [Stor-out, Ercur1ne]. 


stopping-up pieces, s. pl. 

Shipbuild. : Timbers placed on the middle 
part of the bilge-ways, to meet and support 
the bottom of the ship. They forma part of 
the cradle. 


stop’-ple, *stdp’-pel, s. [Eng. stop; dimin. 
suff. -le; cf. Low Ger. stodppel; Ger. stdpfel, 
stpsel.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : That which stops or closes 
the mouth of a vessel; a stopper. 


“ Here's the best ale i’ th’ land, if you'll go to the 
rice ; 
Better, I sure am, never blew out a stopple.” 
Cotton: Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque. 


2. Music: A plug inserted in some of the 
ventages of the flute in order to accommodate 
its scale to some particular mode. 


stop’ple, v.t. [Sroppie,s.] To close or stop 
with a stopple. 

Bornes (age as ig), s. [Eng. stor(e), v.; 
-age. 

1. The act of storing ; the act of depositing 
in a store, warehouse, or the like for safe 
keeping. 

2. The price charged or paid for the storing 
of goods. 

storage-battery, s. 
BATTERY, 3.] 


A glazier’s putty- 


[Execrric- 


stor’-ax-wort, s. 


store, v.t. 


stor’-Ax, s. (Lat. storaz, styrax.] [Styrax.] 


Chem.: A fragrant, balsamic resin im- 
ported into Europe from Trieste. True storax 
was a solid resin, obtained from the stem of 
Styrax officinale. It was held in great esteem 
from the time of Pliny down to the end of the 
last century. At the present time it has 
almost disappeared, genuine specimens being 
rarely found even in museums. (LiQuiD- 
AMBER, LIQUID-STORAX.] 

“T yielded a pleasant odour like the best myrrh, as 

galbanum, and sweet storax.”—Eccles. xxiv. 15. 


(Eng. storax, and wort.] 
Bot. (Pl.) : The order Styracacee (q.v.). 


store, * stor, * stoor, s. &a. [O. Fr. estor, 


estoire, from Low Lat. stwwrwm = store, from 
Lat. instawro = to construct, to build, to re- 
store, from in =in, and stawro = to set up.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. That which is collected, accumulated, 
hoarded, or massed together; stock accumu- 
lated; a supply, a hoard: specif., in the 
plural, articles, especially of food, provided 
for some special purpose ; supplies, as of pro- 
visions, arms, ammunition, clothing, &c., for 
an army, a ship, or the like. 

“Increase thy wealth and double all thy store.” 

Dryden: Persius, sat. 

* 2. Hence, a great quantity, plenty, abund- 

ance, a large number. 


“Too small a pasture for such store of mutton.” 
Shakesp. - Two Gentlemen, i. L 
3. A place where supplies, as provisions 
arms, ammunition, clothing, &c., are store 
for future use; a storehouse, a warehouse, @ 
magazine. 
“Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concocted and adusted, they reduc'd 


To blackest grain, and into store convey'd.” 
Milton: P, L., vi. 515 


4, A place where goods are kept for sale, 
either by wholesale or retail; a shop. 

“The owner of this small store gravely asserts that 
he has naught to sell of a fluid d stronger than 
water,”—Harper's Magazine, Sept., 1882, p. 492. 

B. As adjective: 


ds Hesreed up, laid up, amassed, accumus 


2. Kept in stock ; stock. 
“To buy in store sheep to feed off their turnip crops 
in winter.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1885, 
* 3. Containing stores; set apart for re- 
ceiving stores or supplies for future use. 


“All the store cities that Solomon had.”—2 Chron, 
Viii. 4. 


4, Obtained at a store or shop; purchased 
or purchasable at a store: as, store-clothes. 
(Amer.) 

{ () In store: Accumulated ; ready for use 3 
on hand. 

(2) To set store by: To value highly ; to seta 
great value on. 


store-farmer, s. A farmer who devotes 
himself chiefly to the breeding of sheep and 
cattle. 


store-house, s. [SToREeHOUSE.] 


store-keeper, s. One who has the charge 
of a store ; one who superintends the purchase 
and issue of stores. 


store-man, s. 


or in storing goods. 
“The question of wages of shifters and store-men 
nes Deon referred to arbitration.”— Weekly Echo, Sept. 
, 1885, 
store-master, s. The tenant of a sheep- 
farm. (Scotch.) 


store-pay, s. Payment for goods or work 
in articles from a store or shop instead of 
cash. (Amer.) 


store-room, s. A room set apart for the 
reception of stores or supplies. 


store-ship, s. A vessel employed to carry 
stores for the use of a fleet, garrison, &c. 


(STORE, s.] 
1. To collect, amass, or accumulate in, as 
for future use ; to stock, to furnish, to supply. 


“Having by sensation and reflection stored our 
minds with simple ideas.’—Locke: Human Under- 
standing, bk. ii., ch. xxii. 

2. To stock or supply with stores, provisions, 


&e. 


A man engaged ina stom 


“Corn... whereof, they say, 
The city is well stored.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, 1. 4 
3. To deposit, as in a store, warehouse, &., 
for preservation or future use. 
‘Ammunition wasstored in the vaults.”"—Macaulay ? 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, eo = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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etore'-hduse, s. (Eng. store, and house.] 

1. A house in which things are stored; a 
building for storing grain, supplies, goods, 
&c. ; a warehouse, a repository. 

“So that the common storehouses and barns be 

sufficiently stored.”—More: Utopia, bk. ii., ch, ii. 

2. A repository, a magazine, a store. 


“ An illustration of this may eonen be taken from 
that rich storehouse of facts furnished us by Hudson.” 
—Harper's Magazine, July, 1886, p. 255. 


*3, A store, a great quantity. (Spenser.) 


stor-ér, s. [Eng. stor(e), v.; -er.] One who 
lays up or forms a store. 


storey, s. [Story (2), s.] 


stor-ge, s. [Gr., from orépyw (stergd) = to 
love.] That strong instinctive affection which 
animals have for their young ; parental affec- 
tion ; tender love. 


® stor’-i-al, * stor-i-all, a. (Eng. story (1), 
8.; -al.] Historical, true. 
“This is storiall sooth, it is no fable.” 
Chaucer: Legend of Good Women; Cleopatra, 
® stor-ied (1), a. (Eng. story (1), s.; -ed.] 
J. Painted or adorned in any way with 
scenes from stories or history. 
} “As the ancient art could stain 
Achievements on the storied pane.” 
Scott ; Marmion, v. (Introd.) 
9. Related, referred to, or celebrated in 
etory or history; having a story or history 
attached. 


“Ye Naiads ! blue-ey’d sisters of the wood} 
Who by old oak, or storied stream, 
Nightly tread your mystic maze.” 


Logan: Ode to a Fountain, 
stor -ied (2), a. ([Eng. story (2), s.; -ed.) 
Having a story, stories, or stages. 


“When we speak of the intercolumniation or dis. 
tance which is due to each order, we mean in a 
dorique, ionical, corinthian porch, or cloister, or the 
like of one contignation, and not in storied buildings.” 
—Wotton: Remains, p. 26. 


®@gtor’-i-ér, s. [Eng. story (1), v.; -er.) A 
relater of stories or history ; an historian. 


“The storie made of three most famose and credible 
storiers in Greek Lond.”—Zp, Pecock, in Life, p. 117. 


* stor’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. story (1), 8.3 sy.] To 
form or tell stories of. < 


*stor-i-61-0-gist, s. (Eng. storiolog(y) ; -ist.] 
A collector or student of popular tales and 
legends. 


“English comparative storiologists undoubtedly 
ought to be grateful to him.”—Academy, Jan. 9, 1886, 
p. 22. 


* stor-i-ol’-0-&7, s. [Eng. story (1), s.3 suff, 
-ology.} The study of popular tales and 
legends. 


stork, *storke, s. [A.S. storc; Dan., Sw., 
Dut., & Ger. stork.] 

Ornith.: Any individual of the genus 
Ciconia, or of the sub-family Ciconiine. In 
form the storks resemble the herons, but are 
more robust, and have larger bills, shorter 
toes, with a non-serrated claw on the middle 
toe. They inhabit the vicinity of marshes 
and rivers, where they find an abundant 
supply of food, consisting of frogs, lizards, 
fishes, and even young birds. Storks are 
migratory, arriving from the south at their 
breeding haunts in the early spring, and de- 
parting again in the autumn. The White 
or House Stork (Ciconia alba), which is com- 
mon in many countries of Central Europe, 
constructs a large nest, most frequently on 
the chimney of a cottage; also on the tops of 
tall trees, spires, walls of ruined buildings, &c. 
The plumage is dirty white, the quills and 
longest feathers on the wing-covers black ; 
beak and feet red. The male is about forty- 
two inches long, the female somewhat less. 
The Black Stork (C. nigra), from the centre 
and east of Europe, Asia, and Africa, has the 
upper surface black, the lower parts white. 
It resembles the White Stork in habits. Storks 
are protected by laws in some countries for 
their services in destroying small mammals 
and reptiles, and in consuming offal. They 
have also been celebrated from ancient times 
for their affection for their young ; their re- 
putation for regard for the old birds is much 
overrated, though heralds have adopted the 
stork as an emblem of piety and gratitude. 


stork-billed kingfishers, s. pl. 
Ornith. : The genus Pelargopsis (q.v.). 
stork’s bill, s. 

Bot.: (1) The genus Erodium, and spec. 


Erodium moschatwm; (2) Geraniwm Rober- 
tianum (Britten & Holland); (3) The genus 
Pelargonium (Treas. of Bot.). All are so named 
from their long, tapering seed-vessels. 


storm, s. [A.8. storm; cogn. with Icel. stormr ; 


Dut., Sw., & Dan. storm; Ger. sturm; Ital. 
stormo. From the same root as Lat. sterno ; 
Eng. strew.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: A violent commotion or disturb- 
ance of the atmosphere, producing or attended 
by wind, rain, snow, hail, or thunder and 
lightning ; a tempest. (Often applied to a 
oral fall of rain, snow, &¢., without a high 
wind. 

“Bide the pelting of this pitiless storm.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 4. 

{ The severest storms which occur on the 
globe have their origin in the tropics. They 
were long known as hurricanes, but the in- 
vestigation of the law of storms proved them 
to be rotatory, and they are now called 
cyclones. [CycLone.] Modern investigation 
has divided storms into two classes, the Cyclone, 
or great rotatory storm, and the Tornado, or 
small rotatory storm, believed to be a secondary 
result of the Cyclone. Thunder storms and 
hail storms often appear to originate in causes 
similar to those which produce the Tornado. 
In the United States, Cyclones have two 
centres of origin, one in the region of the 
West Indies, whence they migrate up the 
Atlantic coast region, and the other in the 
district east of the Rocky Mountains, whence 
they make their way eastward by the line of 
the Great Lakes. The width of their circle 
of rotation may be 1000 or 2000 miles. Torna- 
does, on the contrary, are very contracted 
storms, a half mile and usually much less in 
width, but of extreme violence of rotation, 
The destruction of life and property caused by 
these storms is sometimes enormous. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A violent disturbance or agitation of 
human society ; a tumult, a clamour, a com- 
motion. 

“The storm subsided as quickly as it arose, and all’s 

well that ends well, we are told.”—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

(2) A violent or vehement outbreak. 

“Bills, the first appearane of which has aroused a 
storm of protest and denunciation from the traders,” 
—HMorning Post, Feb. 5, 1885. 

(8) A violent or destructive calamity; a 
sad or distressful state of affairs; extreme 
distress, misfortune, or adversity. 

“ A brave man struggling in the storms of fate.” 
Pope: Prol. to Addison's Cato, 
(4) A heavy shower or fall. 


“Rattling storms of arrows barbed with fire.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 546. 


TT. Mil.: A violent assault on a fortified 
place or strong position; a furious attempt 
by troops to.capture a fortified place by 
one the walls, forcing the gates, or the 

e, 

“Far more terrible to me than all the dangers of the 
storm itself.”—Lever : Charles O'Malley, ch. ciii. 

GJ (1) Magnetic storm: 

Magnetism > A magnetic disturbance simul- 
taneously affecting a large portion of the 
globe. Sabine records a storm of this kind 
felt at the same time at Prague, the Cape, 
Tasmania, and Toronto. 

(2) Storm in @ tea-cup: A great quarrel or 
commotion about a trifling matter. 

{J Storm is largely used in compounds, the 
meanings being in most cases self-explana- 
tory: as, storm-menacing, storm-presaging, 
storm-tossed, &c. 

storm and stress, phr. [A translation 
of the German sturm und drang.] Impulse, 
excitement, unquiet, unrest. 


“There is a good deal of storm and stress in Signor 
C—'s pianoforte playing.”—Referee, July 18, 1886, p. 8. 


q Used also adjectively, as a storm and stress 
period—i.e., a period in which one’s actions 
spring from impulse rather than judgment. 


storm -beat, storm-beaten, a. Beaten 
or injured by storms ; weather-beaten. 


“To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 34. 


storm-bird, s. The Stormy-petrel (q.v.). 
storm-blast, s. The blast of a tempest. 


storm-bound, a. Prevented from pro- 
ceeding by storms or inclement weather ; 
storm-stayed, 
“For four weary days we had been storm-bound on 
@ small island.”—Field, Sept. 25, 1886, 


storm-cock, s. The Missel-thrush (q.v.) 
‘Our resident thrushes are the throstle, the orange- 
billed black-bird, missel-thrush or storm-cock, and the 
dipper.”—St, James's Gazette, Jan. 17, 1887. 
storm-cone, s. <A cone consisting of 
tarred canvas extended on a frame three feet 
high and three feet wide at base; used singly 
or in conjunction with a cylinder or drum as 
a storm-signal (q.v.). [StorM-pRuM.] 


storm-door, s. An outer or additional 
door for protection against storms or incle- 
ment weather. (Amer.) 


storm-drum, s. A drum or cylinder of 
tarred canvas three feet high and three feet 
wide, used as a storm-signal (q.v.). 


storm-finch, s. The Stormy-petrel (q.v.). 


storm-glass, s. A tube containing a 
liquid holding a solution which is sensible to 
atmospheric changes. In clear weather the 
substance is seen to settle near the bottom of 
the tube, the liquid remaining coinparatively 
clear ; previous to a storm the substance rises, 
causing the liquid to present a turbid and 
flocculent appearance. 


storm-kite, s. A contrivance for send- 
ing a rope from a stranded vessel to the shore, 
An anchor-ball is frequently used from the 
shore to the vessel. 


storm-pane, s. A supplementary framed 
sheet of glass, to substitute, in an emergency, 
for a broken pane in a lighthouse. 


storm-pavement, s. 

Hydr.-engin.: The sloping stone paving 
which lines the sea-face of piers and break- 
waters. The breakwater glacis. 


storm-petrel, s. (StormMy-PETREL.] 


* storm-proof, a. Proof against storms 
or bad weather. 


storm-sail, s. 

Naut.: A sail of reduced dimensions and 
extra stout canvas, for heavy weather; as a 
storm-jib, storm-trysail, &c. 


storm-signal, s. A signal for indicating. 
to mariners, fishermen, &c., the probable ap- 
proach of a storm. It consists of a hollow 
cylinder and cone, either of which, or both 
simultaneously, may be suspended from a 
mast or 
staff; their 
positions 
denoting 
the prob- 
able direc- 
tion of the 
wind in an 
approach- 
ing storm. 
Thus: Cone 
point up- 
ward (a), to 
the right 
of the staff, 
northerly 
gale. Cone. 
point down- 
ward (b), to 
the left of 
the staff, 
southerly gale. Cylinder (c), dangerous winds: 
from both quarters successively. Upright cone 
above cylinder (d), dangerous wind from north. 
Reversed cone below cylinder (e), dangerous: 
wind from south. 


storm-stayed, storm-stead, a. Pre- 
vented from proceeding on, or interrupted in 
the course of a journey by bad weather. 


storm-window, s. An outer window to 
protect the inner from the effects of storms 
or the inclemency of the weather; also, in 
some localities, a window raised from the 
roof, and slated above and on each side. 
(Amer.) 


VAN 


| 
i 


STORM-SIGNALS, 


storm, * storme, v.t. & i. [Srorm, s.] 


A. Trans.: To attack and attempt to take 
by scaling the walls, forcing the gates or 
breaches, or the like; to assault; to take by 


storm. 
“ Of castles stormed, of cities freed... 
As beroes think, so thought the Bruce.” 
me Scott: Lord of the Isles, iii. 27, 
B. Intransitive : 


*1. To raise a tempest. (Spenser.) 
= SENSI AES straddling wide, his foot on Thuly 
sets: / 


Whence storming, all the vast Deucalidon he threats,” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 8. 10. 


SENSE as ft Bs oe ne a ee ee ee eee aie 
boil, boy; pdut, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
cian, -tlan=shan. -tion, -sion = shim; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, pUleacetley &c. = bel, deL 
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stormer—stout 


*2. To blow with violence; to rain, hail, 
snow, or the like violently. (Used imper- 
sonally.) 

A 3. To be in a violent passion; to rage, to 
‘ume. 
“And he so often storms at nought, 
Aljah | forbid that e’er he ought !” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i. 18. 
storm’-ér, s. [Eng. storm, v.; -er.] One who 
takes part in a storming party (q.v.). 


‘**Move on, move on,’ whispered O'Shaughnessy, 
‘they're telling off the stormers.’”"—Lever: Charles 
O'Malley, ch. ci. 


*storm’-fiil, a. [Eng. storm; -ful(l).] Abound- 
ing with storms ; stormy. 


* storm’-ful-nésg, s. [Eng. stormful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being stormful ; ‘abund- 
ance of storms ; storminess. 


storm ’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. stormy; -ly.] 
1. Ina stormy manner; with storms; tem- 
pestuously. 
“The wind blew stommily and a high sea was run- 
ning.”— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 
2. In a tumultuous, excited, or disturbed 
manner. 


“ The session had opened stormily. "—Century Maga- 
zine, Dec., 1878, p. 502, 


storm’-i-néss, s. (Eng. stormy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stormy; tempestu- 
ousness. 


storming, pr. par. or a. 


storming-party, s 

Mil.: The party to whom the duty is as- 
signed of making the first assault in storming 
a fortress or town. 


etorm’-léss, a. 
from storms. 

“Tt seems astonishing that any, save the lowest 

thickset trees, could ever have found a period suffi- 
ciently stormless to establish themselves,"—Scrihner's 

Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 55. 

storm’-y, *storm-ie, a. [Eng. storm, s. ; -y.] 

1. Lit. : Characterized by storms or tem- 
pests ; tempestuous, boisterous, very rough ; 
accompanied by high winds. 

“The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone . 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas 
Goldsmith : Traveller. 
2. Fig. : Violent, passionate, rough, excited 
“Tf you give o’er to storm ion. 
ae Shakesp. + pcp vee a 

stormy-petrel, s. 

Ornith.: Procellaria pelagica, common in 
the North Atlantic. In general appearance it 
is not unlike a swift, of a sooty black colour, 
with a little white on the wings, and some 
near the tail. It is popularly believed to be 
a harbinger of bad weather, and is: called 
by sailors, Mother Carey’s Chicken, a name 
which is also applied to other species. [PE- 
TREL, TUBINARES.] 


stor’-thing (th ast), s. [Dan. stor = great, 
and thing = court.) The parliament, or su- 
preme legislative assembly of Norway; the 
great court or representative of the sovereign 
people. It is elected triennially, and holds 
annual sessions. When in session, it divides 
itself into two houses, one-fourth of the mem- 
bers constituting the lagthing, and the re- 
maining three-fourths the odelsthing. 


*stor-ven, pret. ofv. [STARVE] 


stor-y (1), *stor-ie, s. [0O. Fr. estoire, es- 
tore, variants of histoure = history (q.v.); Ital. 
istoria, storia.) 


1. A narrative, recital, or description of 
something which has occurred ; an account of 
past events ; history. 

“He with his consorted Eve 
The story heard attentive, and were fill’d 
With adiniration.” Milton: P. L., vii. 51. 
2. A narrrative or account of an incident or 
event ; a short narrative. 
“ Intent he hears Penelope disclose 
A mournful story of domestic woes.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxiii. 324, 
8. A fictitious narrative; a short. romance 
or imaginative tale. 
“A story in which-native humour reigns, 
Ts often useful, always entertains.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 208. 


4. Alie, a falsehood. (Colloquial.) 
“As jthey can't all be true, some of them must be 
stories.”—Referee, April 17, 1887. 
story-book, s. A book containing one or 
anore stories or tales. 


“ My maid left on the table one of her story-books, 
wiih’ Ifound full of strange impertinence, of poor 
_ servants who caine to be ladies.”—Swift. 


(Storm, v.] 


(Eng. storm; -less.} Free 


story-teller, s, 


1. One who tells stories, true or fictitious ; 
a writer of stories or tales. 


*2, An historian. (In contempt.) 
“Company will be no longer pestered with dull, 
dry, tana story-tellers.”—Swift > Polite Conversation. 
3. One who tells stories or falsehoods. 
(Colloquial.) 


story-telling, s. 
1. The act of relating stories or tales, true 
or fictitious. 


2. The act of telling stories or falsehoods. 


* story-writer, s. 
1, A writer of stories or tales. 
2. An historian, a chronicler (1 Esdras ii. 17). 


stor’-y (2), stor’-ey, s. [O. Fr. estorée=a 
thing built; properly pa. par. of estorer = to 
build, to store (q.V-). 4 
*1, A building. 
“* Hii bygonne her heye tounes strengthy vaste aboute, 
Her castles & storys.” &. Gloucester, p. 181. 
2. The space between two floors of a build- 
ing; a stage or floor of a building; a sub- 
division of the height of a house; a set.of 
rooms on the same floor or level. 


“ Mounting to the fifth story of the ninety atixed 
building.” —Scribner's Maguzine, Nov., 1878, p. 7 


story-post, s. 

Build. : An upright post occupied in sup- 
porting the bressomer when a window occu- 
pies the whole front of the ground floor. 


story-rod, 

Build, : A rod equal in length to the height 
of the floor, and having the heights of the 
several steps of the stairs marked uponit, so 
that the steps may be measured and distri- 
buted accurately. 


*stor’-y (1), v.t. & i. [Story (D, s.] 

A. Trans. : To tell in historical relation ; to 
make the subject of a. story, history, narrative, 
or account; to relate, to narrate. 

“ What the a e poets, taught by th’ heavenly muse, 

Storied of old in high immortal verse, 
Of dire Sac Milton > Comus, 516. 

B. Intrans.: To tell, to relate, to narrate, 
to declare, to report. 

“ Cupid, if storying legends tell ari ht, 
Once framed a rich oo of delight. 
Coleridge : Kisses. 
*stor-¥ (2), v.t. (Srory (2), s.] To arrange 
or range under one another; to arrange or 
build in stories. (Only used in the past par- 
ticiple.) 
as aie the parts of an undisturbed fluid are either of 


avity, orgradually placed and storied together 


nevor ng to the differences of it,”—Bentley : Sermons, 


ser. 4 


stot, *stoat, *stote, *stott, s. [Icel. stitr 
=abull; Sw. & Norw. stut.] [Sroat.] A 
bullock between two and three years old. 


“ To procure restitution in integrum of every stirk 
and stot that the chief, his forefathers, and his clan, 
had stolen.”—Scott : Waverley, ch, Xv. 


*2. A stoat (q.v.): 
*3, A horse, a stallion. 


“This Reve sate upon a right good stot, 
That was all pomelee grey, and a Scot.” 
Chaucer; QO, T., 617. 


[Etym. doubtful.] 


(Prol.) 


stot, v.i. To stump, to 
tramp. 


“They stotted es side by side.”. —Miss Ferrier: 
Inheritance, ii. 367, 


*gtound, v.i. [Icel. stynja, pret. stundi = to 
groan ; Dan. stowne; Ger. stohnen.] To bein 
pain or sorrow. 


* stound, pa. par. [(Stuy.] Stunned. 
“So was he stownd with stroke of pee one nL 
Spenser; F. Q., V. ix. 29, 
stéund (1), * stounde, * st6wnd (6. 
{Icel. stynr.] [Stounn, v.] 
1, Sorrow, grief. 
*SBeeming like one in uncouth stound.” 
Spenser: An Elegie, 
2. A shooting pain, a pang. 
“ Like a mazed steer, 


That yet of mortal stroke the stound ee \ fear.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. vi. 87. 


Scare (2), *st6wnd (2), s. [Srounn, pa. 
par. 


1, Amazement, astonishment. - 


“Lightly he started up out of that stound. 
Spenser; F. Q., IV. vi. 12. 
2. A blow. 


“This the sword which wrought those Lay stounds.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. tii. 22. 


| * stound (3), *stounde, * stund,* s 


s. . [Icel. stund ; 
stunde ; Dut. stond.] 
1, A certain length of time, long or short; 

a short space of time. 
“The kyng biheld him astound, & sauh no repentance, 
He bad drawe, away that hound, God has taken 
vengeance,” Robert de Brunne, p. 55. 
2. A point of time; hour, moment, time, 
season, 
“Out of his head the same stownde 
Thei stert.” Gower: CO. A., ti, 
stéuand (4), s. (Mid. Eng. stond=stand.) A 
vessel to put small beer in. (Prov.) 


*stéunde’-mele, * stéund’-méale, adv. 
[A.S8. stundmelum.] Momentarily ; every 
moment, 


. & Dan. stund; Ger. 


“This wind that more and more 
Thus stowndmeale encreaseth in my face.” 
Chaucer: Troil. & Creseide, v. 
stoup, stowp, steop, *stope, s. [A.8. 
stetp =a cup; Icel. starp=a beaker, a cup; 
Dut. stoop =a gallon; Sw. stop; Ger. stauf; 
O. H. Ger. staup, 
stouph.] [Stroop (2), s.J 
1, A deep and narrow 
vessel for holding li- 
quids; a flagon; also 
a vessel used as a meas 
sure: as, a pint stowp, 
(In this sense_usually 
pronounced stowp.) 
Le ka 's oa ane out for bakes 
feet ce ‘the pint stoup 


clatters,” 
Burns: Holy Fair. 


2. A portable vessel 
for holy water; a stone 
basin for holy water, placed at the entrance 
to a Roman Catholic church ; an aspersorium. 


(Stzp, v.) Ad- 


STOUP. 


*stoup-en, pa. par. or a. 
vanced : as, stowpen in age. 


stour, *stoure, *stowre, s. [0. Fr. estor, 
estour.] 
1, A battle, a skirmish, a tumult, 


“Ye saw a bonny stour.”—Scott: Old Mortality, ch. 
xxxvii. 


*2. A fit, a paroxysm. 


“ Which suddein fitt and halfe Cages Ait ts 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL. iii. 50, 


3. oe more particularly dust in ‘nitigee 
(Scotch.) 


“Our minister did weel; ay, he gars the stowr flee 
out of the cushion.”—Dean Ramsay : Reminiscences 
(ed. 1862), p. 187. 


stour, stoor, a. 
Low Ger. stir.) 
stern, hard, tough. 


“A fenny goose, even as her fleshe is blacker, stoorer, 
unholsomer, so is her feather, for the, same cause, 
Coit stoorer, and rougher.”—Ascham : Toxophilus, 

athe 


stour-looking, a. Gruff-looking. (Scotch.) 


Stourbridge, s. [Eng. Stour, a river in 
Worcestershire, and bridge:] 
Geog. : A township of England, twenty miles 
N.N.E. of Worcester. 


Stourbridge-clay, s. 


Pottery: A dark-coloured clay used in the 
manufacture of crucibles. 


*gtoure, *stowre, s. [Stour, s.] 


stout, *stoute, a., adv., & s._[0. Fr. estout 

= stout, furious, rash, from O, Dut. stolt, stout 
= stout, bold, rash ; ” Ger. stolt; cogn. with 
stolz = proud ; A.S. stolt; cogn. with Lat. 

stolidus = stolid (q.v.). ] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Strong, lusty, 

“A stout and sturd 


2. Strong, firm. 

“Rifted Jove’s stowt oak.” Shakesp.: Tempest, v. 

*3. Proud; one possessed of strength or 
stoutness being tempted to this feeling ; over- 
bearing: - 

“So ambitious and stout to strive against Antigonus 
for the chiefest place of authority."—North: Plutarch's 
Lives, p. 509. 

*4, Bold, intrepid ; valiant, brave, coura- 
geous. (Shakesp. : L Henry I V., v. 4.) 

5. Rather corpulent, or fat in proportion to 
size ; thickset. 

* B. As adv. : Stoutly, vigorously, bravely, 
overbearingly, 


“ A man that beris him stoute, whan that sie RRS 
In chance if that he sonlee he findes foos. inowe.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 2. 


[A.S. stér; O. Icel. stérr ; 
Strong, great, brave, tall, 


vigorous, robust. 


thief.” : 
penser: F, Q., 1. Wi 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; mite, ctib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey = 4; qu= kw. 


stouth—straddle 
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C. As subst. : The strongest kind of porter. 


“ With heavenly lambs-wool and nectarial stout.” 
Somervile: The Wife. 


stout-built, stout-made, a. Robust, 
strong, thickset. 


stout-dart, s. 

Entom.: A British night moth, <Agrotis 

ravida, 

stout-hearted, a. 

stout heart. 

“Injustice seems, however, to have animated the 
courage of the stout-hearted yoemenu of Bucks,”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* stout-resolved, a. Firm or resolute 

in purpose. 
“ How now, my hardy, stout-resolved mates ? 


Are you now going to despatch this thing?” 
Shakesp. : Richard /TT,, i. 3. 


etdouth, s. (For stowed, i.e, hoarded up.] A 
store, a hoard. 


stouth and routh, pir. Plenty, abun- 
dance. 


“ It's easy for your Honour ... to say sae, that hae 
‘stouth and routh, and fire and fending, and meat and 
claith,”—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xi. 


etouth’-rief, s. (Scotch stouth (q.v.), and 
rief= plunder.) [(REAVE.] 
Scots Law: Robbery; theft accompanied 
with violence; usually applied to robbery 
committed within a dwelling-house. 


““Deforcement, spulzie, stowthrief—masterful Tes- 
cue!’ exclaimed Peter.”—Scott: Redgauntlet, ch. viii. 


stént-ish, a. (Eng. stout ; -ish.] Ratherstout. 
“ A stoutish man of about forty.”—Dickens : Sketches 
by Boz; Parlour Orator. 
stéut’-ly, * stoute-ly, adv. [Eng. stout; 
-ly.) Ina stont manner; lustily, boldly, ob- 
stinately, pertinaciously, sturdily. 
“ Stoutly they braved the current’s course.” 


Scott : Marmion, vi. 22. 
stout’-néss, s. [Eng. stout ; -ness.] 


1. The quality or state of being stout; 
vigour, robustness, ‘sturdiness, lustiness. 


2. Boldness, courageousness, valour, spirit. 
*3, Pride, obstinacy ; stubbornness, over- 
bearingness. 


Having a brave or 


“ Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stowtness.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, tii. 2. 


4, Fulmess and fleshiness of body; corpu- 
lence, bulk. 


stove, s. [0. Dut. stove = a stew, a hot-house; 
‘Low Ger. stove; Icel. stofa, stufa = a bathing- 
room with a stove; Ger. stube=a room; O. 
H. Ger. stufa=a heated room; Sp. estufa ; 
Ttal. stufa; Fr. étwve.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 


*1. A room or place artificially heated, | 


such as a bath, a hothouse, &c. 


“ When acertain Frenchman came to visit Melanch- | 


thon, he found ‘him in his stove, with one hand dan- 
dling his child in the swaddling-clouts, and the other 


holding a book and reading it."—Fuller: Holy State, | 


bk, ii., ch. xi. 


§] Often applied to the hottest room in a 


Turkish bath. 


2. An apparatus in which a fire is made for 


the purpose of warming a room or house, or 
for cooking, or for other purposes. They are 
‘generally made of iron, sometimes of brick 
or tiles, and are of various forms, according 

to the heating 


>> HOLES FOR E< 
CRESS OF HOT 
AIR FROM IN= 


ain eaow in- which may be coal, 


wood, oil, or gas. 


fire is excluded 
from sight, but in 
some it is open in 
front, thus at once 
radiating heat, and 
admitting airto 
support conibus- 
tion. Stoves on 
the continent of Europe 
have a double casing which 
surrounds the fuel-chamber. Into the in- 
tervals between the casings, air is admitted 
from the outside of the building, and from 
this space the heated air is conducted to the 
room. These stoves are generally of earthen- 
ware, being made round or square, and are 
frequently constructed mainly of tiles, . 


‘8. A-small box with an iron pan used for 
holding coals to warm the feet ; a foot-warmer. 


AL, Technically : 
i. Bookbind.: A small gas-stove used for 


medium used, | 


In most stoves the | 


heating the tools with which the covers of 
books are lettered and ornamented. 
2. Cloth-manuf. : The room in which scoured 
cloths are dried before burling and fulling. 
3. Found.: The usual contraction for the 
drying-stove for cores and moulds. 
4, Hort.: A hot-house or structure in which 
a high temperature is constantly maintained. 
They are heated by smoke-flues, or by hot- 
water or steam-pipés, or by fermenting bark. 
“Stoves are contrivances for the preserving such 
tender exotick plants, which will not live in these 
northern countries without artificial warmth in win- 
ter.”—Miller : Gardener's Dictionary. 
5. Pharm.: A chamber used in drying 
plants, extracts, &e. 


6. Surg.: A heated dry-air bath. 
stove-damper, s. [Damper, s., II. 1.]. 


stove-drum, s, A chamber above a 
stove in which the heated products are dis- 
seminated, in order that their heat may be 
more perfectly abstracted. 


stove-house, s. The same as Srove, s., 


stove-tank, s. 
a stove. 


stove-truck, s. 


A reservoir attached to 


Fownd.: A truck employed in cannon-foun- 


dries for moving pieces of ordnance. 
stove, pret. of v. 


stove, v.t. [Srove, s.] 

* 1. To keep warm in a house or place arti- 
ficially heated ; to force in a stove. 

“ Orange-trees, limon-trees, and mirtles, if they be 

stoved."—Bacon; Essays; Of Gardens, 

*2. To heat, as in a stove: as, To stove 
feathers. 

3. To cook in a close vessel; to stew. 
(Scotch.) 

*4, To shut or exclude from sight, as the 
fire in a stove. 


““A naked or stov'd fire, pent up within the house 
without any exit or succession of external fresh and 
unexhausted vital air must needs be noxious and per- 
nicious.’—Hvelyn ; Advertisement to Quintenye. 


* stov’-er, s. [O. Fr. estover, estavoir = neces- 
saries, Peron Fodder and provisions of 
all kind for cattle. 


“The haie of our low medowes is not so profitable for 
stower and forrage as the higher meads be.”—Holin- 
shed: Descript. Brit., ch. xviii 

stov-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [STove, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partisip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Cloth-manuf.: The exposure of printed 

fabries in a heated room to fix the colour. 
2. Vinegar-making : Exposure of malt-wash 
in casks to an artificial heat in closed rooms. 


stow (1), * stowe, v.t. [Srow, s.] 

1. To put away in a suitable or convenient 
place or position; to lay up, to put up, to 
pack; as, To stow a cargo in a ship’s hold. 

2. To place, to lodge. 


“ Where hast thou stow'd my daughter?” 
Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 2. 


3. To arrange things compactly and neatly 


[Sraveg, v.] 


in; to fill by packing closely; to pack: as, | 


To stow a ship's hold. 
stow-wood, s.- 


Naut.: Billets of wood used as chocks to | 


steady casks in a ship’s hold. 


stdw (2), v.t. (Cf. Low Ger. stww =a remnant; 
stuf= blunt, stumpy.] To cut off, to crop, to 
lop. (Prov.) 


stow, * stowe, s. [A.S. stéiw=a place; O. 
Fris. sto; Icel. sté ; Lith. stowe.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A place, a spot. (Frequently 
found in place-names: as, Walthamstow.) 

2. Tin-work.: A raised structure containing 
the furnace and set of pots used in the manu- 
facture of tin-plate. The pots are arranged 
in a series of five: tin-pot, wash-pot, grease- 
pot, pan, list-pot. m 


stow -age (age as ig), s. 
-age.) 

1. The act or operation of stowing or put- 
ting by or away in a suitable place or re- 
ceptacle. 

“Then the stowage of these things cannot be left 

out of sight.”—Field, March 19, 1887. 


[Eng. stow (1), v. ; 


2. The act or operation of pavking or filling 
with goods, &c. 


“On Wednesday we had finished the stowage of the 
holds.”—0Co0k : Third Voyage, bk, vi., ch. v. 


3. Room or accommodation for things to be 
stowed. 


“They are a Zoran or twenty days at sea, and 
could keep it longer if they had more stowage for pro- 
visions,”"—Oook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xviii. 

*4, The state of being stowed, packed, or 
laid up. 
“ And Iam something curious, being strange, 


To have them in safe stowage. 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, i, 6 


* 5, Money paid for the stowing of things. 
* 6, That which is stowed. 


stow’-a-way, s. [Eng. stow (1), v., and 
away.) One who conceals himself on board a 
vessel about to leave port, and who does not 
mean to show himself till too far from the 
shore to be sent back, and so obtains a free 
passage, 
“The people who make stowaways of themselves 
are usually of the most hopeless sort.’—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept, 5, 1885, 


stow -board, s. [Eng. sfow, v., and board.) 
A place into which rubbish is put. 


stéwee, s. [Etym. donbtful.] 
Mining: 
1. The drawing-stowce is a small windlass, 
2. (Pl.): Pieces of wood of particular forms 
and constructions placed together, by which 
the possession of mines is marked. 


stow’-ing, * stoo-ing, s. [Stow (1), v.] 
Mining: Rubbish put into old workings to 
fill them up. 


stéw-ling, adv. [Scotch stown = stolen ; adv. 
suff. -lins.] By stealth. (Scotch.) 


“ Rob, stowtins, prie’d her bonny mou’.” 
Burns ; Halloween. 
* stowre, a. [Srour.] 


stdoyte, v.i. [Srorr.] (Scotch.) 


stra'-bism, s. (Fr. strabisme, from Lat. stra- 
bismus.] The same as STRABISMUS (q.V.). 


stra-bis’-mis, s. [Lat., from Gr. crpoBiopss 
(strabismos), from orpaBigw (strabizd) = to 
squint, from otpaBds, otpaBuy (strabos, strabGn) 
= distorted, squinting, from orpédw (strephd) 
=to turn; Sp. estrabismo; Ital. strabismo ; 
Fr. strabisme.] ‘ 

Pathol. : Squinting, arising from the optic 
axes of the eyes in certain individuals not 
being, as in normal cases they are, parallel. 
Strabismus may affect one or both eyes, and 
may be upwards, downwards, inwards, out- 
wards, or in the intermediate directions, 


stra-bom’-€-tér, s. [Gr. czpaBés (strabos) = 
squinting, and pézpov (metron) = a measure.) 
Surg.: An instrument for measuring the 
want of concordance of the optic axes, 


stra’-bo-tome, s. [Srranoromy.] 
Surg.: A knife for operating for strabismus 


stra-bot’-0-my, s. [Gr. orpaBds (strabos) = 
squinting, and toy (tomé) = a cutting. ] 
Surg.: The operation for the cure of squint- 
ing by cutting the muscle or muscles that 
distort the eyeball. 


* strack, strak, pret. of v. 
* strack-en, pa. par. (STRIKE, v.] 


* strad-a-mét_ri-cal, a. 
CAL. ] 


straddle, * stri-dle, * strid-dil, v.i. & t. 
[A frequent. from stride (q.v.). ] 

A. Intrans.: To part the legs wide; to 
stand or walk with the legs wide apart; to 
sit astride. 

“Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole 
ee of the way."—Sunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. 1, 

B. Trans.: To place the legs one on each 

side of ; to stand or sit astride of. 


straddle-legged, a. Having the legs 
wide apart ; with the legs astride of an object. 

straddle-pipe, s. 

Gas: A bridge-pipe connecting the retort 
with the hydraulic main. 


‘straddle-plough, s. A plough with 
two triangular, parallel shares, a little dis 


(STRIKE, v.] 


[STRADOMETRI« 


boil, boy; port, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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straddle—straightness 


tance apart, and used for running on each side 
of a row of dropped corn, to cover the seed, 


striid’-dle,s. (Srrappxz, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of standing or sitting with the 
legs far apart. 
2. The distance between the legs or feet of 
one who straddles. . 


“Then holding the spectacles up to the court— 
Your lordship observes they are made with a 
straddle.” Cowper: Adjudged Case, 


*3, Anything more or less resembling the 
space inclosed by the legs in straddling. 

II. Stock Exch.: A contract which gives 
the holder the privilege of calling for the 
stock at a fixed price, or of delivering it at the 
same price to the party who signs the contract. 


strad’-dling, a. (STrapp.e.) Applied to 
spokes when they are arranged alternately 
in two circles in the hub, When the spokes 
are thus arranged, the wheel is said to be 
staggered. 


* strad-60-mét-ric-al, * strad-a-mét’- 
ric-al, a. [Ital. strada=a_ street, a road ; 
Eng. metrical (q.v.).] Of, or relating to, the 
measuring of streets or roads, (In the ex- 
ample = pedestrian, walking through the 
streets.) 


“We commenced our stradametrical survey of 
Rotterdam.”— Household Words, vii. 246. (1853.) 


gtrae, s. [(StTRAw.] 


strae-death, s. Death upon the bed- 
straw; a natural death. (Scotch.) 


“ You are come to no house of a fair strae-death.”— 
Scott: Guy Mannering, ch, xxvii. 


*strage, s. ([Lat.] Destruction, massacre, 
carnage. (Heywood: Earth & Age.) 


strag’-gle, *strag-le, v.i. [For strackle, 
frequent. from Mid. Eng. strake=to go, to 
roam, from A.S. strdc, pa. t. of strican = to go, 
to strike.) 
1. To wander from the direct course or road ; 
to rove. 


“ Straggled soldiers summon’d to their arms.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, ii. 


2. To be dispersed or scattered; to stand 
alone; to be isolated ; to be apart from any 
main body. 

3. To escape and stretch beyond the proper 
limits ; to spread widely ; to shoot too far. 

4, To wander at large ; to roam idly about. 


oa -glér, * strag’-lér,s. (Eng. straggl(e) ; 
“er. 


1, One who straggles ; one who has deserted 
or has been left behind by his fellows; one who 
has wandered from the direct or proper road. 

“Cromwell had sent him to follow in the track of 

the king's march to gather up the straglers,.”— 
Clarendon ; Civil Wars, lii. 403. 

*2. A vagabond; a wandering, shiftless 
fellow. (Shakesp. : Richard IILI., v. 3.) 

3. Something standing alone or apart from 
others. 2 

4, Something which shoots or spreads out 
too far or beyond the rest; an exuberant 
growth. 


“ His pruning hook corrects the vines, 
And the loose stragglers to their ranks confines.” 
Pope. (Todd.) 


-gtrag’-gling, pr. pur., a., & s. [STRAGGLE.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
IL, Ordinary Language: 
1, Wandering or having wandered from the 
main body ; roving, ranging loose; spreading 
or stretching outirregularly, 


“ Each straggling felon down was hewed.” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 35. 


2. Scattered, dispersed ; standing alone or 
ingly. 

“Some other straggling rocks lie west of the Cape.” 

—Cook ; Second Voyage, bk. iv., ch. iii. 

II. Bot.: Turning off irregularly, but almost 
at aright angle, as do many branches, 

C, As substantive: 

Stone-work. : The process of working down 
the face of a grindstone to a regular shape. 


straggling-money, s. 


1. Money given for the apprehension of 
deserters and others who straggled or over- 
stayed their leave of absence. 


2. Money deducted from the wages of a 
_ Ian absent from duty without leave. 


strag’-gling-ly, adv. [Eng. straggling; -ly.] 
In a straggling manner. 


strahl’-ite, stral’-ite, s. (Ger. strahlerz.] 
Min. : The same as ACTINOLITE (q.V.). 


straight (gh silent) (1), *strayght, 
*straught, *streight, *streit, 
* streyghte, a., adv., & s. [The same word 
as Mid. Eng. streight, pa. par. of strecchen = to 
stretch; A.S. streht, pa. par. of streccan = to 
stretch.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Passing in a direct line from one point 
to another ; right, in a mathematical sense ; 
not bent, curved, or crooked ; direct. 

“The streets are straight, and of a convenient 

breadth,”"—Cook;: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. li. 

2. Upright; according with justice and 

rectitude ; not deviating from truth or fairness. 


“But going to first principles, nothing can be 
straighter or more likely to work to an employer's 
interest than for his jockey to back his own mount."— 
Referee, April 17, 1887. 

3. Chaste ; of irreproachable morals. (Slang.) 

“The husband of Lady Usk, a virtuous lady, who, 
as we are frec uently told, is perfectly straight and all 
that sort of thing” —St. James's Gazette, Nov. 11, 1886. 

4, Direct, plain, open: as, a straight hint. 
(Slang.) 

II, Technically : 

1. Bot. (Of a stem, &c.): Not wavy or 
curved, ordeviating in any way from a straight 
direction. 

2. Cards: Applied to a series of regularly 
graduated value, as ace, king, queen, knave, 
ten, &c. at poker. (Amer.) 

B. As adverb: 

1. Directly ; in a straight line: as, To walk 
straight. 

2. Immediately, at once, directly, without 
delay or deviation. 

“ To her goes he straight.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 264, 

3, Plainly, openly, directly. (Slang.) 

C. As substantive: 


1, Ord, Lang.: Straight part; straight 
direction : as, the straight of a piece of timber. 
2. Cards: A series of regularly graduated 
value, as ace, king, queen, knave, &c. at 
poker. (Amer.) 
“We always decide that a straight beats triplets. 
A straight is much more uncommon than triplets, 
and the general principle of the game is that the rare 
pane beat the more frequent ones.”"—Field, March 13, 
4| Straight is applied in its proper sense to 
corporeal objects : a path is straight because 
it is kept within a shorter space than if it were 
curved, Direct is said of that which is made 
by the force of the understanding, or by an 
actual effort, 
what one wishes 
it to be; hence 
we speak of a 
direct route or of 
a direct answer. 


straight- 
arch, s. 

Build, : A kind 
of arch used for 
the headsofdoor- - 
ways and win- 
dows. It is 
formed of vous- 
soir's, but has a level intrados. 


straight-billed parrots, s. pl. 

Ornith.: Psittaci orthognathi, a name given, 
in some classifications, to the sub-family 
Trichoglossine (q.v.). 


straight-edge, s. A strip of metal or 
wood of proved rectitude, used to test the 
flatness of a surface or the straightness of an 
edge. 


straight-joint, s. 

1, A joint which does not curve or depart 
from a straight line. 

2. A name given to the junction line of 
flooring boards when the joints at the butting 
ends of the boards form a continuous line, 


straight-line, s. 

Geom. : A line which lies evenly between 
its extreme points; a line in which, if any 
two points be taken, the part intercepted 
between them is the shortest that can be 
drawn. In geometry, a straight line is re- 


garded as of indefinite length, unless it {s 
expressly limited. 


Straight-line chuck; A peculiar chuck fitted 
to a rose-engine when the patterns are re- 
quired to follow a straight instead of a curved 
direction. 

straight of breadth, s. 


Shipbuild. ; That part of a vessel where her 
cross-sections are vertical at the sides, 


straight_out, a. 

Polit.: Adhering strictly to party lines and 
theories, with no deviation toward projected 
changes or reforms; as, a straight-out Democrat, 
a straight-out Republican, &c. 


* straight-pight, a. Straightly fixed; 
erect. 


“The shrine of Venus or straight-pight Minerva,” 
Shakesp ; Cymbeline, v. 6, 


straight-ribbed, a. 

Botany : 

1. Having the lateral ribs straight, as in 
Alnus glutinosa, (Mirbel.) : 

2, Having the ribs straight and almost 

arallel, as in grasses, palms, and orchids, 
be Candolle.) 

straight-sinus, s. 

Anat, : A sinus of the dura mater, running 
backward in the base of the falx cerebri. 

straight-stali, s. 

Mining: Anexcavation made into the thick 
far having the solid coal left on three sides 
of it. 

straight-veined, a. 

Bot. : The same as STRAIGHT-RIBBED, 2, 


* straight (gh silent) (2), a. (STRAIT, a.] 


a oe (gh silent), v.t. (StRaicut (1), a] 
To make straight; to straighten. 


straight’-en (1) (gh silent), v.t. & i. [Eng. 
straight (1), a. ; -en.J 
A. Trans.: To make straight; to reduce 
Pes a crooked, curved, or bent to a straight 
‘orm. 


“A crooked stick is not straightened unless it be 
bent as farre on the cleane contrary side.”—Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity, bk. iv., § 8. 


B. Intrans.: To become straight; to as- 
sume a straight form. 


straighten (2) (gh silent), v.t. [STRAITEN,] 


straight’-en-ér (gh silent), s. (Eng. 
straighten (1), v.; -er.] One who or that 
which straightens. 


* straight-forth (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
straight (1), a., and forth.) Directly, straigh 
way. 

straight’-for-ward (gh silent), a. & adv. 
{Eng. straight, and forward.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Proceeding in a straight or direct line; 
not deviating. 

2. Upright, honest, open, frank: as, a 
straightforward man. 

3. Characterized by uprightness, honesty, 
or frankness : as, a straightforward answer. 

B. As adv.: Directly forward ; straight on. 


straight’- for-ward-ly (gh silent), adv. 
[Eng. straightforward; -ly.]) In a straight- 
forward manner. 


straight’-for-ward-néss (gh silent), s. 
(Eng. straightforward ; -ness.]_ The quality or 
state of being straightforward ; straightness, 
uprightness, honesty, openness, 


straight’-lined (gh silent), a. [Eng. straight 
(1), a., and line.] Having or consisting of 
straight lines. 


* straight/-l¥ (1) (i silent), * streight-ly 
adv, (Eng. straight (1), a.;-ly.] Ina straig § 
line ; straight on or forward. 

“To walk streightly and surely."—Barrow: Ser 
mons, vol. i., ser. 3. 


straight’-ly (2) (gh silent), adv. [Srrarrty.]} 


straight’-néss (1) (gh silent), s. [Eng. 


straight (1), a.; -ness.) The quality or sta’ 
of being straight. 


straight’-néss (2) (gh silent), s. [SrTRart- 


NESS. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


atraight-way (gh silent), * streight- 

way, adv. (Eng. straight (1), a., and way.) 

Forthwith, at once; without loss of time; 
on the spot. 

“ Streightway on that last long voi 


Spenser : 

straik (1), s. (Stroke.] A stroke. 

straik (2), s. (STRAKE.] 

etrain, *straine, *strayne, * strein, 
*streyn, *streyne, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 
estraindre, from Lat. stringo = to draw tight ; 
Fr. étreindre. From the same root come con- 
strain, restrain, restriction, strict, straight, 
stringent, &c.] 


A. Transitive : 


1. To stretch ; to draw out with force ; to 
extend with great effort : as, To strain a rope. 


*2, To make tighter ; to bind closer. 


“Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To strain his fetters with a stricter care,” 
, Dryden; Virgil; Georgic iv, 596, 

8. To exert to the utmost. 

‘He strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquer- 
que for the affectionate and loyal services of thirty 
years.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

4, To injure or weaken by stretching or 
over exertion; to subject to too great exer- 
tion or effort ; to injure bya twist or wrench ; 
to sprain ; as, To strain the neck or arm. 


4] Used also figuratively, in an analogous 

gense. 

“The latter is ee in a condition which justi- 
fies the statement that his relations with the Admiral 
are strained.”—St. James's Gazette, Dec, 22, 1886. 

5. To push beyond the proper extent; to 
stretch or carry too far. 


“With that catalogue of decisions before him, he 
pretends that the law was hardly ever strained or 
carried out with triumphant recklessness,’ ”— Brit. 
Quart. Review, lvii. 510, (1873). 

* 6. To urge, to ply, to press. 


* Note if your lady strain his entertainment 
With any strong or vehement importunity.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 8, 
* 17, To force, to constrain. 
“ The quality of mercy is not strained.” » 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, 
8. To press, to squeeze. 


“Yf thou desyrest or wylt vsen grapes, ne seke thou 
nat a gloutons honde to straine and presse the stalkes 
of the vyne in the firste sommer ceason.”—Chaucer ; 
Boethius, bk, i. 


9. To press or squeeze in an embrace. 


“ Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 
And more and richer, when he strains that lady.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, iv. 4. 
*10. To confine. 


“Streynyde the feet of hem in a tree.”— Wycliffe: 
Dedis xvi. 24. 


11. To press or cause to pass through some 
porous substance, originally by squeezing ; to 
filter ; to purify and separate from extraneous 
matter by filtering: as, To strain milk. 

12. To remove by straining or filtering. 
(Followed by owt.) (Gwar, s., Jf.] 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To exert one’s self; to make violent 
efforts ; to struggle. 

“The frantic crowd amain 
Strained at subjection’s bursting rein,” . 
Scott: Marmion, i. (Introd.) 

GJ Used specif. of evacuating the bowels. 

(Bee extract under Stray, s., I. 1.) 


2, To be filtered; to percolate: as, Water 
straining through sand becomes pure. 

* 3, To distrain. 

{| 1. To strain a point: 


(1) To make a special, and generally incon- 
venient effort to oblige another. - 


(2) To exceed one’s duty ; to overstep one’s 
commission. 


*2. To strain courtesy : 
(1) To use ceremony ; to insist that another 
or others shall take precedence. 


bo Ean their enemy to be so curst, 
‘They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 888, 
(2) To remain behind, 


“ My business was great; and in such a case as mnine 
& min may s(ruin courtesy.”"—Shakesp.: Romeo & 
Juliet, ii, 4, 

{| To strain is properly a species of forcing; 
we may force in a variety of ways, that is, by 
the exercise of force upon different bodies, and 
in different directions; but to strain is to 
exercise force by stretching or prolonging 
bodies ; thus to strain a cord is to pull it to 
its full extent; but we may speak of forcing 
any hard substance in, or forcing it out, or 
forcing it through, or forcing it from a body: 
a door or a lock may be forced by violently 


e fare,” 
Q., 1. x. 68. 


(Scotch.) 


straightway—strait 


breaking them ; but a door or a lock may be 
strained by putting the hinges or the spring 
out of place. So, likewise, a person may 
be said to force himself to speak, when by a 
violent exertion he gives utterance to his 
words ; but he strains his throat or his voice 
when he exercises force on the throat or lungs 
so as to extend them. 


strain (1), *straine, *strayne, * strein, 
s. [STrRAIN, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A violent effort; an excessive exertion 
or straining of the limbs, muscles, or mind. 
“Troublesome offers and streins to the seege without 
doing anything.”"—P. Holland: Pliny, bk. xxii., ch. 

xxl, 

_2, An injury caused by excessive or inju- 
rious exertion, drawing, or stretching; an 
injurious straining of the muscles or tendons, 

*3. Internal action ; motion of the mind ; 
impulse, feeling. 


“ Swell my thoughts to any strain of pride.’ 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 5. 


4, Manner of speech or action ; line, course, 
bearing. 

“Such take too high a strain at the first, and are 

magnanimous more than tract of years can uphold: as 


was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy saith, ‘Ultima 
primis cedebant.”—Bacon. 


5, A song, a poem, a lay. 


“Few will hear, and fewer heed the strain.” 
Cowper : Expostulation, 725. 


6. The subject or theme of a poem, dis- 
course, conversation, &c.; manner of speak- 
ing or writing, style. 

“Tn this strain the venerable sage 


Poured forth his aspirations.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 


II, Technically : 

1. Mech.: The force which acts on any ma- 
terial, and which tends to disarrange its coin- 
ponent parts or destroy their cohesion ; also, 
any definite xlteration in the form or dimen- 
sions of a given portion of matter. In solid 
bodies strain is always accompanied with in- 
ternal stress, and this property of exerting 
stress when strained is called elasticity. 

2. Music: 

(1) Generally, a tune; a melody or part of 
a melody. 

(2) More strictly, a musical subject forming 
Se of, and having relations to, a general 
whole. 


strain (2), *straine, *streen, *stren, 
*strene, *streon, s. [A.S. strynd, from 
steonan, strynan = to beget. ] 
1, Race, stock, generation, descent, lineage ; 
quality or line as regards breeding. 


“Tf thou wert the noblest of thy strain,” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, v. 1. 


* 92. Hereditary or national disposition ; 
turn, tendency. 


“You have shown to-day your valiant strain.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, v. 8, 


*3, Rank, character, kind, sort. 


“ But thou who, lately of the common strain, 
Wert oue of us.” Dryden. (Todd.) 


* strain’-a-ble, * stréin’-a-ble, * streyn- 
a-ble, a. (Eng. strain, y.3 -able.] 
1. Capable of being strained or pushed be- 
yond the proper extent. 


“A thing captious and strainable."—Bacon; Of 
Church Controversies, 


2. Violes* strong. 
“A Portingale ship was driven and drowned by 


force of a streinable tempest neere unto the shore of 
the Scotish Isles.”—Holinshed: Hist. Scotland ; Josina. 


* strain’-a-bly, * strein-a-blie, adv. 
(Eng. strainab(le) ; -ly.] Violently, fiercely. 


“The wind... drove the flame so streinablie 


amongest the tents and cabins of the Saxons,’— 
Holinshed ; Hist, Scotland ; Dougall. 
strain-ér, s. (Eng. strain; -er.] 

1. One who strains. 

2. That through which any liquid passes 
for filtration and purification ; an apparatus 
for filtering. 

‘The same pitch-rosin, if it be boiled more lightly 
with water, & be let to run through a strainer, com- 
meth to a reddish colour, and is glewie,"—P. Holland ; 
Pliny, bk. xvi., ch. xi. 

straining, strayn-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
(Strain, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.': (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act of one who strains ; 
a stretching, forcing, or filtering, as through a 
strainer. 
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2. Saddlery: A piece of canvas or leather, 
which, being drawn tightly over the tree, 
forms the foundation for the seat of a saddle, 
It receives its name from the fact that the 
stretch is taken out of it by repeated wettings 
and strainings. 


straining-beam, straining-piece, s. 

Carp.: The piece situated between the 
upper end of the queens of a frame to resist 
the thrust of the rafters. 


straining-fork, s. 


Saddlery : A tool used in straining the web- 
bing over saddle-trees. 


straining-leather, s. 


Saddlery: A kind of web forming the seat 
of a hussar-saddle. 


straining-piece, s. [STRAINING-BEAM.] 


straining-post, s. <A post firmly fixed 
in the ground, from which wire fences are 
strained or stretched tight. 


straining-reel, s. 

Saddlery: A tool for taking the stretch out 
of webbing before putting it on the tree, asa 
foundation for the saddle-seat. 


straining-sill, s. ‘ 

Carp.: A piece of timber on the tie-beam. 
between the feet of the queen-posts, to hold 
them against the thrust of the struts. 


*straint, s. ([Srrarin (1), s.] 
effort, a pressure, 
“That with the straint his wesand nigh he brast.” 


Spenser ; I. Q., V. iL, 14 
* strait (1), a. [StRaiau7, a.]} 


strait (2), * straight (gh silent), *strayt, 
*gtrayte, *streight, * streit, * streit 
*streyt, a., adv., & s. [O. Fr. estreit, estroi 
(Fr. étroit), from Lat. strictus = strait, strict 
(q.v.); Sp. estrecho; Ital. stretto. Strait and 
strict are doublets.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Narrow, close, not wide. 
“Enter ye in at the strait gate.”—Matthew vil. 1% 
2. Confined, small. 
“The place where we dwell is too strait for us,"— 
2 Kings vi. 1. 
* 3, Tight, close, not loose. 
“Tn your strait strossers.”—Shakesp. : Henry V., ih ¥. 
*4, Close, niggardly, stingy, mean, avaricions, 
“You are so strait and so ingrateful.” 
Shakesp.: King John, v. 7. 
*5, Strict, rigorous. 
“Such a strait edict.” Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, lil. & 
* 6, Close, familiar, near, intimate. 


“He forgetting all former injuries, had received 
that naughty Plexirtus into a straight degree of 
favour.”—Sidney. 


7, Difficult, distressful. 


“But to make your strait circumstances yed 
atraiter.’—Secker : Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 11, 


* B, As adverb: 
1. Tightly. 
“ Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet rede, 
Ful stveite yteyed, aud shoon ful moist and newe.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., Prol. 459, 
2. Strictly, severely, harshly. 


“Proceed no straiter ‘gainst our uncle Gloucester.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry V1, tii, @ 


C, As substantive: 
* 1, A narrow pass or passage. 
“He brought him, through a darksom narrow strayt, 
Toa broad gate all built of beaten gold.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vii. 40. 
*2,. A strip of land between two seas; an 
isthmus, 


3. A narrow passage of water between two 
seas or oceans. (Often used in the plural: as, 
the Straits of Dover.) 

“Through Helle’s stormy straits, and oyster-breeding 
sea.” Dryden; Virgil ; Georgic i. 297. 
4, Distress, difficulty. 
“The » zrikes continue, and the people are in great 
straits.” —Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885, 

* stvait-braced, a. Braced or laced 
tightly. ; 

“The dreadful bellowing of whose strait-braced druma, 

To the French sounded like the dreadful doom.” 

Drayton: Battle of Agincourt, 

* strait-handed, a. Close-fisted, parsi- 
monious, niggardly. 

“Tf you are strait-handed."—Gentleman Instructo 

p. 528, 

* strait-handedness, s. Niggardlinesy 

parsimony, closeness. 


“The Romish doctrine makes their strait-handed- 
ness s0 much more injurious."—Sp, Mall: Canes of 
Conscience, dec. iv., case 3. 


A strain, an 


aa! “bail, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 


_ Cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
Tis. : j : 


ae a 
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strait—strange 


strait-jacket, s. A strait - waistcoat 
(q.v.). 


strait-laced, a. 

I. Literally : 

1. Having the stays or bodice tightly laced ; 
laced or braced tightly. 

2. Stiff, constrained. 

II. Fig.: Rigid in opinion; over-strict in 
morals or manners. 


“T know not what philosopher hee was, that would 
have women come but thrice abroad all their time, to 
be baptised, maried, and buried, but he was too str'ait- 
laced.”—Burton: Anat. Melancholy, p. 629. 


strait-waistcoat, s. A garment made 
of some strong material with long sleeves, 
which are tied behind the body, so that the 
arms cannot be drawn out; used to restrain a 
lunatic or a person labouring under violent 
delirium. Called also a Strait-jacket. 


yee * straight (gh silent), v.t. [SrraiT 
5 Oe 
1. Lit.: To narrow; to make narrower or 
closer ; to contract. 


‘* [Crassus] set his ranks wide, casting his souldiers 
into a square battell: yet afterward he changed his 
mind again, and straited the battell of his footmen, 
fashioning it like a brick, more long then broad, 
making a front and shewing’ their faces every way.”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 479. 

2. Fig. : To embarrass. 


“You were straited 
Forareply.” Shakesp.:; Winter's Tale, iv. 8 


strait’—en, * straight’-en, * stréight/-en 
(gk silent), v.t. & i. [Eng. strait (2), a. ; -en.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally : 
1, To make narrow or strait; to narrow, to 
confine, to contract. 


“The breadth of the waters is straitened.”—Job 
Xxxvii. 10, 


2. To make tense or tight; to draw tight. 


“Stretch them at their length, 
And pull the streightened cords with all your strength.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


8. To diminish, to reduce, to lessen. 


**[She] does a mischief while she lends a grace, 
Struitening its growth by such a strict embrace.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 234. 


II. Fig.: To place in a state of distress or 
difficulty ; to embarrass, to press; to put in 
pecuniary difficulties. 


“That we may not pretend to want objects of com- 

peestets and charity, or to grow straitened and narrow 

our affections, all mankind have an interest and 
concern in them.”—Waterland: Works, viii. 374. 


* B. Intrans.: To become narrow or nar- 
rower ; to contract. 


“ Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream divides 


Their perfect ranks. Milton: P. L., vi. 70. 


*gtrait-for-ward, a. [STRAIGHTFORWARD.] 


strait-ly, * streight-ly, adv. [Eng. strait 
(2), a. -ly.] 
1, Ina strait manner; narrowly, closely. 
2. Strictly, rigorously. 
“He straitly charred him, and forthwith sent him 


away.”—Mark i. 


* 3, Closely, intimately. 


strait’-néss, s. [Eng. strait (2), a.; -ness.] 
1, Narrowness. 


“The town was hard to besiege, and uneasy to come 
unto, by reason of the straitness of all the places,”— 
2 Maccabees xii. 21. 


* 2. Strictness, rigour. 


“Tf his own life answer the straitness of his pro- 
ceeding, it shall become him well.”"—Shakesp.: Mea- 
sure for Measure, iii. 2. 


* 3. Distress, difficulty. 


“Since the late cold weather, there is complicated 
with it a more asthmatical straitness of respiration 
than heretofore.”— Wottoniane Reliquia, p. 467. . 


*4, Want, scarcity. 
“Tn the siege and in the straitness wherewith thine 
enemies shall distress thee."—Deuteronomy xxviii. 53. 
*strake, pret. ofv. [Srriky, v.] 


strake (1), s. [Srreak, s.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, A streak, a band. 


“Jacob took him rods of green hponlss and of the 
hazel and chestuut-tree, and pill white strakes in 
them.”—G@enesis xxx. 87. 


* 2, A narrow board. 

3. A band on the felly of a wheel, in sec- 
tions, and not continuous like a tire. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Mining: An inclined trough for sepa- 
rating ground ore according to gravity, by 
means of a flow of water; a laundez.. 


2. Shipbuild.: A continuous line of plank- 
ing or plates on a vessel's side ; reaching from 
stem to stern. 


* strake (2), s. [SrRiKkz, 3.) A bushel. 


* strake, v.i. [A.S. strac, pa. t. of strican = 
to go, to strike.] [Srracete.] To go, to 
pass, to roam. 

“They ouer lond straketh.” Piers Plowman's Crede, 82. 


strik-6-nitz’-ite, s. [After Strakonitz, 
Bohemia, where it occurs ; suff. -ite (Min.). 


Min. : A steatitic mineral substance occur- 
ring in greenish-yellow crystals, pseudomor- 
phous after augite (q.v.). 


*strale, s. (Ger. strahl=a ray.] The pupil 
of the eye. (Withal.) 


stram, v.i. & t. [Cf. Low Ger. strammen; 
Dan. stramme = to strain, to stretch ; stram 
= stretched. ] 


A. Intransitive : 
1, To spring or recoil violently. (Prov.) 


2. To spread out the limbs; to walk un- 
gracefully ; to straddle. (Amer.) 


B. Trans.: To dash down violently; to 
beat. (Prov.) 


stra-mash’, s. (Fr. estramagon =a blow, a 
cuff, from Hal. stramazzare = to knock down, 
from mazza=a club, a mace (q.v.).] A tumult, 
a fray, a fight, a struggle. (Prov. & Scotch.) 


“What a fearful stramask they're all in.” 
Barham ; Ingoldsby Legends ; House-Warming. 


stra-maAsh’, v.t. [Srramasu, 3.) To strike, 
beat, or bang; to break, to destroy. 


* strim’-a-zoun, s. [Fr.  estramagon.] 
(SrramasH, s.] A descending blow or cut 
with a sword, as distinguished from a 
stoccade or thrust. 


“T... madea kind of stramazoun, ran him up to 
the hilts through the doublet."—Ben Jonson: Every 
Man out of his Humour, iv. 8. 


stra-min’-6-ois, a. (Lat. stramineus, from 
stramen, genit. straminis = straw.) 


I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: Strawy ; consisting of straw. 


“The stramineous bodies will at first a little neede,” 
Robinson : Eudoxa, p. 123, 


* 9, Fig. : Chaffy ; like straw; light. 
“Tn all other discourse, dry, barren, stramineous, 
dull, and heavie."—Burton: Anat, Melancholy, p. 149. 


II, Bot. :; Straw-coloured (q.v.). 


stram’-mel, s. 
(Scotch.) 


“Sleep on the strammel in his barn.”—Scott: Guy 
Mannering, ch. xxviii. 


stra-mo’-ni-im, stram’-0-ny, s. [Mod. 
Lat. abbrev. of Gr. otpvxvos (struchnos) = 
nightshade, and pavixds (manikos) = mad.] 


Bot., &c.: The thorn-apple, Datura Stra- 
monium, a herbaceous plant about three feet 
high, with a green stem ; ovate, angulate, sin- 
uate, glabrous leaves ; generally white flowers ; 
capsular and ovate, erect fruit, clothed ex- 
ternally with numerous nearly-equal spines, 
and internally four-celled at the base and 
two-celled at the apex. A native of the East 
Indies, but introduced into the United States, 
&c. A variety occasionally occurs with purple 
stems and flowers. The Stramonium is a 
dangerous narcotic. [Darura, DaturRin.] 


stramonium-cigar, s. <A cigar made 
from the leaves of Datwra Stramonium, or D. 
tatula. Such cigars are highly recommended 
for asthma. 


strand (1), strond, s. [A.8. strand ; cogn. 

with Dut. strand ; Icel. strond; Dan., Sw., & 
Ger. strand.) 

1. The shore or beach of the sea or ocean, 
or of a large lake, rarely of a navigable river. 

“ On the dreary strand of the estuary of the Laggan.” 

—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 
2. Ashore, a country, a land. 


“ As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 1. 
8. A small brook or rivulet; a passage for 
water; a gutter. (Scotch.) 


strand mole-rat, s. 

Zool. : Bathyergus maritimus, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is about ten inches long, 
tail two inches; fur grayish white, yellowish 
on under-surface. It frequents sandy localities 
near the sea-shore. 


(StramineEovus.] Straw. 


strand-wolf, s. 


Zool. : Hyena striata, the Striped or Crested’ 
Hyena. (Hyana.] 


strand (2), s. [Dut. streen; Ger. strihne=a 
skein, a hank.) One of the twists or parts of 
which a rope is composed ; an assemblage of" 
several twisted yarns wound together. Hemp 
is twisted into a yarn; and several of the 
latter are twisted together, or, as it is called, 
laid up, into a rope. 


strand (1), v.t. &%. [Srranp (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. Lit. : To drive, run, or force aground on. 
the sea-shore. 


“A whale, with a tongue seventeen feet long and 
seven feet broad, had been stranded near Aberdeen. — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xviii. 


2. Fig. : To bring to a standstill ; to wreck,. 
to embarrass. 


“hen came shallow water where both canoes and 
hopes were well-nigh stranded.”—Scribner'’s Magazine,. 
August, 1887, p, 500, 


B. Intransitive: 
1, Lit.: To drift or be driven or forced: 
aground on the sea-shore ; to run aground, 


“ Stranding on an isle at morn,” 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 558. 


{ To constitute stranding in law it is neces- 
sary that the ship which runs aground shall! 
remain stationary for some time. 


*2. Fig.: To have progress interrupted $, 
to come to a standstill, 


strand (2), v.t. [Srranp (2), s.] To break. 
one of the strands of, as of a rope. 


strang, a. [Srrone.] (Scotch.) 


strange, *straunge, a. & adv. [0. Fr. 
estrange (Fr. étrange), from Lat. extraneus = 
foreign, from extra= without, outside; Sp. 
extrano ; Ital. estranio, estraneo.] [ExTRA.] 


A, As adjective: 


1, Foreign ; belonging to another country. 


* One of the strange queen's lords.” 
: Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. & 
2. Foreign. 


“* Where wast thou born, Sosicrates, and where, 
In what strange country can thy parents live?” 
Cowper: On Female Inconstancy. 
3. Not one’s own; not pertaining to one’s 
self or one’s belongings; belonging to another 
or others. 
“ Some such strange bull leaped your father’s cow.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado about Nothing, v. 4. 
4, New; unused before; not before seen, 
heard, or known ; unknown. 


“ The signet is not strange to you.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 2, 


5. Wonderful; causing wonder or surprise ; 
exciting curiosity ; extraordinary, remarkable,. 
‘ unusual, singular. 


“Tis strange but true: for truth is always strange— 
Stranger than fiction.” 
Byron: Don Juan, xiv. 101. 


6. Odd, unusual, singular; not according: 
to the ordinary way. 


“ Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 7. 


7. Distrustful, reserved, estranged. 


“Why do you look so strange upon your wife ?” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, v. 8 


8. Unacquainted ; not knowing. 


“Joseph ... made himself strange unto them.”—" 
Genesis xiii. 7. 


* 9, Backward, slow. 


B, As adv. : Strangely. 
“She will speak most bitterly and strange.” 
: : Shukesp. > Measure for Measure, v. 
¥ Strange is often used as an interjection, 
elliptically, for It is strange. 
“ Strange, all this difference should be 
'Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
Byrom: Miscellantes, 
*¥ To make it strange: To act as if somee 
thing extraordinary had happened ; to appear 
to be shocked. 


“She makes it strange, but she would be best pleas'd 
To be so anger'd with another letter.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2 
* strange-achieved, a. Acquired not 
for one’s self, but for the benefit of others. 
“‘Canker'd heaps of strange-achieved gold.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry 1V., iv. 5 
* strange-disposed, a. Of a remark- 
able disposition or nature, 


“ Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, 1, 8 
strange- 8.03 
Naut.: A vessel heaving in sight, of which 
the particulars are unknown. (Smyth.) 


Site. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », e=¢; ey=4; qu=kw. 


strange—strap 
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* strange, v.t. &i. 
A, Transitive: 
1, To alienate, to estrange. 
2. To change. (Gower: C. A., ii.) 
B. Intransitive: 


1. To wonder; to be astonished, 

“ Impieties, which we need not strange at.”—Glan- 
vill: Scepsis Scientifica, xix. 

2. To be alienated or estranged. 


3. Tobe or become strange. (Gower: C. A., ii.) 


* strange’-fil, * strange’-full, a. [Eng. 
strange; -full.) Strange, wonderful. (Syl- 
vester.) 


strange’-ly, * straunge-lie, adv. 
strange, a. ; -ly.) 
*1, As belonging to some one else; ina 
foreign place ; at or to a distance, 
“As by strange fortune 
Tt came to us, I doin ee charge thee 
That thou commend i snpeng sty Se to some place, 
Where chance may nurse or en 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 3, 
2. Ina distant or reserved manner, as one 
*who does not know another. 
“They pass by strangely.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii, 8, 
3. In astrange, odd, remarkable, or singular 
manner; in a manner to excite surprise or 
wonder ; wonderfully, unusually, remarkably. 


“Men who had never before had a scruple had on a 
sudden become strangely scrupulous.” — Macaulay ? 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


gtrange’—néss, * strange-nesse, s. [Eng. 
strange, a. 5 -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being strange or 
foreign ; foreignness; the state or condition 
of belonging to another country. 

“Tf I will obey the gospel, no distance of place, no 
strangeness of country, can make any man a stranger 
to me,”—Sprat. 

2. The quality or state of being strange, 
odd, remarkable, or singular ; wonderfulness, 
surprisingness; the power or quality of ex- 
citing surprise or wonder by novelty. 

“This is above all strangeness.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, iv. 6. 

8. Distance in behaviour ; reserve, coldness, 
forbidding manner. 

“Ungird thy strangeness, and tell me what I shall 
vent to my lady.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iv. 1. 

4, Alienation of mind ; estrangement. mu- 
tual dislike. 

“To create a distance and mutual strangeness be- 
tween them.”—Scott ; Christian Life, bk. ii., ch. vii. 

*5. Remoteness from common manners or 
notions ; uncouthiness. 

“ [Men] worthier than himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 8 
@trang’-ér, * straung-er, s. & a. [0. Fr. 
estrangier.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A foreigner; one who belongs to a foreign 
country. (Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., ii. 2.) 

2. One of another place in the same country ; 
as whose home is at a distance from where 
che is. 


“To see the famished stranger fed.” 
Crabbe: Woman, 


8. One unknown or not familiar: as, He is 
@ stranger to me. 
_ 4, A guest, a visitor; one not belonging to 
the house. 
“A neat room designed for the reception of 
strungers.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1688), 
5, A non-member, a visitor. 


“| In college halls at Oxford, guests are 
& -often entertained at a special table known as 
“the Strangers’ Table, and_ in the principal 
2 -elubs there is a Strangers’ Room. 
' *6. One not admitted to any communica- 
1 tion or fellowship ; one having no community. 
7. One not knowing; one ignorant or un- 
acquainted. 
“But truly there are many that go w the road, 
Maes eclare secreberyes strangersto vilgriinage, 
stran, ‘s . 
Pilgrim's Progress, phil Sapa 


IL. Technically : 


1. Entom.: A rare British night-moth, 
Hadena peregrina. 


2. Law: One not privy or party to an act. 
3. Parliament (Pl.): All persons other than 


(STRANGE, a.] 


[Eng. 


is sitting. When the House is cleared for a 
_ withdraw. Formerly, if any member called 


stran’-gles, s. pl. 


_ members or officials present when the House | 
_ division the reporters are not required to. 


the attention of the Speaker to the fact that 
strangers were present, he had no alternative 
but to order them to withdraw, and then the 
reporter’s gallery was also cleared ; this rule is 
now modified. 

4, Congress (Pl.): All persons other than 
members or persons Officially connected with 
the House or Senate are considered strangers, 
and subject to an order to withdraw when pri- 
vate business is to be transacted, as when the 
Senate goes into executive session. In case of 
undue applause or confusion the sergeant-at- 
arms may be directed to clear the galleries, 

B. As adj.: Strange. 

“The stranger guest 
Followed and entered with the rest.” 
Longfellow; Musician’s Tale, vi. 
* strang-ér, v.t. [STRANGER, s.] To estrange, 
to alienate. 


“Dower'd with our curse, and stranger’ with our 
oath. Shakesp, : Lear, i. 1. 


stran-gle, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. estrangler (Fr. 

étrangler), from Lat. strangulo, from Gr. 
otpayyaiaw (stranggalad), from orpayyadn 
(stranggalé) =a halter; ortpayyds (stranggos) 
= twisted ; Sp. & Port. estrangular.J 

A. Transitive: — 

I, Lit. : To destroy the life of by compress- 
ing the windpipe ; to choke. 


“You three shall be strangled on the gallows.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, ii. 3 


II. Figuratively : 

1. To suffocate by drowning. 

2. To suppress ; to keep back from birth or 
appearance; to stifle. 


“ Strangle such thoughts. id 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


* B. Intrans. : To be choked or suffocated. 
“T praye God if it wer so I strangle of this brede.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 55. 
* stran’-gle, * stran’-gel, s. [SrRANGLE, v.] 
Strangulation. 


“ Min is the prison in the derke cote, 
Min is the strangel and hanging by the throte:” 


Chaucer: C. 7., 2,460, 
strangle-tare, s. 
Botany: 
1. Vicia lathyroides and V. hirsuta, tares 
which strangle other plants. 
2. Cuscuta ewropea, and the Orobanches, 
because they strangle tares, (Prior.) 


strangle-weed, s. 
Bot. : (1) The genus Cuscuta ; (2) The genus 
Orobanche. 


* gtrin’-gle-a-ble, a. (Eng. strangle ; -able.] 
Capable of being strangled. 


stran’-glér, s. [Eng. strangl(e), v.3 -er.] 

1. One who or that which strangles or de- 
stroys. 

“The band that seems to tie their friendship to- 


gether, will be the very strangler of their amity,”— 
—Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 6, 


2. (THuc]. 


[STRANGLE, ¥.] 

Farriery : A disease attacking horses, gener- 
ally between the ages of three and five years. 
It consists of an abscess, which occurs between 
the branches of the lower jaw. It is con- 
sidered contagious. Also applied to a similar 
infectious disease in swine, 


“Sideritis hath a peculiar vertue for to cure swine of 
their ee et or strangles."—P, Holland: Pliny, bk, 
xxvi. xv. 


stran-gu-late, a. (Lat. strangulatus, pa. 
par. of strangulo = to strangle (q.v.).] 
Bot.: The same as STRANGULATED (q.V.). 


*stran’-gu-late, v.t. [SrRANGULATE, a.] To 
strangle, 


“Suck their food, like the ivy, from what they 
Cp kill."—Southey : Doctor, interchapter 
vii 


stran’-gu-lat-éd, a. [SrrancuLate.] 

1. Bot.: Irregularly contracted and ex- 
panded, 

2. Surg.: Having the circulation stopped 
in any part by compression : as, a strangulated 
hernia; that is, one so compressed as to ob- 
struct the circulation in the part and to cause 
dangerous symptoms, 


stran-gu-la’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. stran- 
gulationem, accus. of strangulatio, from stran- 
ulotus, pa. par. of strangulo=to strangle 

ee y.); Sp. estrangulacion ; Ital. strangulazione.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: The act of strangling ; the 
state of being strangled ; a sudden and forcible 


stran-gur -{-ois, a. 


compression of the windpipe, so as to prevent 
the passage of air, and thereby suspend 
respiration and life. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Bot. : The state of being irregularly con- 
tracted and expanded. 

2. Pathol: The state of a part too closely 
constricted, as the throat in hysterics, or the 
intestines in hernia. 


*stran-gur’-i-an, s. [Srrancury.] Stran 


gury. 
“The gout, colic, stone, or strangurian.”"—Ward. 
Sermons, p, 60. 


[Aat stranguriosus, 
from stranguria = strangury (q.v.).] Suffer- 
ing from strangury ; of thenature of strangury ; 
denoting the pain of strangury. 


“T was often fretted with s(rangurtous symptoms.” 
—Cheyne: English Malady, p. 321, 


stran’-gu- ry, s. (Lat. stranguria, from Gr. 
otpayyoupia (stranggouria) = retention of the 
urine, when it falls by drops, from orpayé 
(strangz’, genit. orpayyos (stranggos)= a drop, 
and ovpoy (owron) = urine; Sp. estranguria ; 
Ital. stranguria.] 

1. Bot.: A swelling or other disease pro- 
duced ina plant by the pressure of too tight 
@ ligature, 

2. Pathol. ; A disease in which there is pain 
in passing the urine, which is excreted i 
drops. 

“Thope they got better of their colds, toothaches, 


fevers, stranguries, sciaticas, swellings, and sore eyes. 
—Sterne : Tristram Shandy, vol, viii., ch. iii. 


strap, strop, *strope, s. [A.8. stropp, 
from Lat. struppus =a strap; Dut. strop=a 
halter; Fr. étrope; Dan. stroppe ; Sw. stropp ; 
Ger. strippe, striippe, struppe strupp, stropp ; 
allied to Gr. orpodos (stropiios) = a twisted 
band or cord, otpépw (strephd) = to twist.] 
[Srrop, STROPHE.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A narrow band or strip of cloth, leather, 
or other material used toa form a fastening; 
they are generally provided with a buckle, 
and are made in various forms: as, the strap 
of a shoe or boot, t.e, a short strap connect- 
ing the two sides of each leg of a pair of trow- 
sers, by passing under the shoe or boot, the 
object being to keep the trowsers well over 
the ankles. 

“These clothes are good enough to drink in, and so 
be these boots too; an’ they be not, let thein han; 
themselves in their own straps.” —Shakesp. : Twelfth 
Night, i. 8. 

2, A piece of leather prepared with fine 
emery or polishing-powder, to sharpen a razor 
or knife ; a strop. 

II, Technically: 

1. Botany: 


(1) The flat part of the corolla in a ligulate 
floret, specially in the florets of the ray in a 
composite plant. 

(2) The leaf without the sheath in some 
grasses, 

2. Carp.: An iron plate placed across the 
junction of two or more timbers, either 
branched out or straight, as may be found 
requisite, and each branch bolted or keyed 
with one or more bolts or keys, through each 
of the timbers, for the purpose of securing 
them together. 

8. Harness: A leathern thong, provided 
with a buckle, by which separate parts of a 
set of harness are connected together. 

4, Mach.: A band over the end of a rod to 
hold a connecting pin or wrist. 

5. Mil.: A strip of worsted, silk, silver, or 
gold, worn on the shoulder that has no epau- 
let. [SHOULDER-STRAP. ] 

6. Nautical: 

(1) One of the rudder bands, which also 
holds a pintle, which hooks into an eye on 
a brace bolted to the stern-post. 

(2) A band of rope or metal around the shell 
of a tackle-block, by which its hook, eye, or 
tail is attached thereto. 

7. Vehicles: 

(1) A plateon the upper side of the tongne, 
and resting upon the double tree, to assist in 
holding the waggon-hammer, 

(2) A clip, such as that which holds the 
spring to the spring-bar or to the axle. 


(3) The stirrup-shaped picce of a clevis. 
{| Black-strap: [BLACK-STRAP]. 


a 3 Péat, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
1, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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strap-block, s. 

Naut.: A block with a strap around it, and 
an eye worked at the lower end for attach- 
ment to a hook upon deck for a purchase. 


strap-head, s. 

Mach.: A journal-box secured by a strap to 
& connecting rod. 

strap-hinge, s. A hinge with long flaps, 
by which it is secured to the door and post. 


strap-joint, s. 
Mach.: A connection by strap, key, and 
gib, as on the end of a pitman. 


strap-oil, s. A thrashing. (Cf. StrrRup- 
OIL.) 


strap-shaped, a. [LIGULATE.] 


strap-work, s. 

Arch. : A style of architectural ornamenta- 
tion, representing a band or bands crossed, 
folded, and 
interlacing. 
There exist 
specimens 
of it, which 
must have 
been exe- 
cuted as 
long ago as 
the eleventh 
century, but 
it was far more general in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 


strap, v.t. [Srrap, s.] 
1. To fasten or bind with a strap. 
“With spatter'd boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen 
locks.” Cowper: Task, iv. 6. 
2. To beat or chastise with a strap. 
8. To sharpen with or on a strap or strop. 


4, Tohang. (Scotch.) 


*gtrap-pa’-do, s. [Ital. strappata=a pull- 
ing, wringing, from strappure = to pull, to 
wring; O. Fr. strapade; Sp. estrapada.) <A 
kind of military punishment, formerly prac- 
tised in drawing up an offender to the top of 
a beam, and letting him fall; in consequence 
of which dislocation of a limb usually hap- 
pened. 


“Were I at the strappado, or all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on compulsion.”—Shakesp. : 
1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 


*strap-pa’—do, v.t. [SrRappapo, s.] To tor- 
ture or punish with the strappado. 


“ Strappado'd with an oath ‘ex officio’ by your bow- 
Foon of the arches.”—Milton > Animad, Remons, De- 
‘ence. 


strap’-pér, s. [Eng. strap; -er.] 
1, One who uses a strap. 
2. Something bulky or large; a tall, strap- 
ping person. 


“She's a strapper, a real strapper.”"—C. Bronté: 
Jane Eyre, ch. xx. 


stripping, a. ([Srrap, v.] Tall, lusty, 
strong, well-made. (From the idea of large 
size being connected with violent action. Cf. 
bouncing, thumping, thundering, whacking, &c.) 
“The police, fine strapping fellows, usually Irish, 
wear white ducks in fine weather.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 25, 1885. 
strapping-plate, s. 
Mining: One of the straps or bands which 
bind the connecting rods to each other at the 
points where they are scarfed together. 


*straip’-ple, v.t. [A frequent. from strap 
(q.v.).] To bind or tie with a strap; to strap. 
“ Strappled strait 
One of his hugest oxen.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Hymn to Hermes. 
strap’-wort, s. (Eng. strap, and wort. 
Named from its trailing habit.] 
Bot.: The genus Corrigiola, and specially 
Corrigiola littoralis. 


straiss (1), s. [Named after the inventor, a 
German chemist.] ~ 
Min. : A name applied to an artificial com- 
pound used to imitate precious stones. Com- 
pos.: silica, potash, and lead, with various 
metallic oxides according to the colours re- 
quired. 


strass (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Silk ; The refuse of silk in the process of 
working into skeins. 


stra’-ta, s. pl. (Srratum.] 


STRAP-WORK. 
(From the door of St. Maclou, Rouen, 
c. 1542.) 


strat’-a-gém, * strat-a-geme, s. [Fr. 
stratageme, from Lat. strategema; Gr. otpary- 
yn ae) =the device or act of a 
general, orparnyds (stratégos) = a general : 
otpatos (stratos) = an army, and ayw (ago) = 
to lead; Sp. estratagema; Ital. stratagemma.) 
1. An artifice in war ; a trick by which the 
enemy is deceived. 


“ Their wonted wiles and stratagems provide, 
To aid their great acknowledg’d victor’s side.” 
Rowe: Lucan; Pharsalia, iv. 


2. Any artifice or trick by which an advan- 
tage is gained. 
“ An innocent stratagem to draw their attention to 
his book.”—Knox: Winter Evenings, even. 10. 
* 3. A cabal; a combination for the com- 
mission of some unlawful act. 
“*The man that hath no music in himself, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, Vv. 
* strat-a-gém -ic, * strat-a-gém’-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. stratagem ; -ic, -ical.] Of the nature 
of, or containing a stratagem, 


“ His wife, to gain entirely his affections, sent him 
this stratagemical epistle.”—Swift: Tripos, assigned 
to him by Dr. Barret. 


* strat—a-rith’-mét-ry, s. [Gr. ozpards 
(stratos)=an army ; apcOnos (arithmos) = num- 
ber, and pérpov (metron) = measure. ] 

Mil.: The art of drawing up an army or 
body of men in a geometrical figure, or of 
estimating or expressing the number of men 
in such a figure. 


* strat-é-gét'-ic, * strat-é-£ét'-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. strateg(y) ; -etic, -etical.] Strategic. 


* strat-6é-gét'-ic-al-ly, adv. 
getical ; -ly.) Strategically. 


stra-tég’-ic, stra-tég-ic-al, a. [Gr. orpa- 
TyKds (strategikos), from orparnyta (strategia) 
= strategy (q.v.); Fr. strategique; Ital. stra- 
tegico.] Pertaining to strategy; effected by 
strategy ; of the nature of strategy. 


strategic-line, s. 
Mil.: An imaginary line joining strategic 
points. 


strategic-point, s. 

Mil.: A point or object in the theatre of 
military operations which affords to its pos- 
sessor an advantage over his opponent. 


“ A strategic-point on the railway west of Philippo- 
polis.”—St. James's Gazette, Sept. 23, 1885. 


stra-tés ics, * strat-é-gét-ics, s. [Srra- 
TEGIC.] 
Mil. :.The same as STRATEGY (q.V.). 


strat’-é-gist, s. (Eng. strateg(y); -ist.] One 
skilled in strategy. 


stra-té’-giis, s. [Gr. ozpamyds (stratégos).] 
(StraTacem.] An Athenian general officer. 


strat’-6-gy, s. (Gr. orparnyia (stratégia) = 
generalship, from ortparnyés (stratégos)=a 
general; Fr. strategie; Sp. estrategia ; Ital. & 
Lat. strategia.] 

1. Mil.: The science, as distinguished from 
the art of war; the direction of a campaign ; 
the combination and employment of his avail- 
able forces, by a commander-in-chief, to bring 
a campaign to an end, as distinct from the 
minor operations by which it is sought to 
effect that result, and which are subsidiary to 
the general plan. [Tactics.] 

2. The use of artifice, stratagem, or finesse 
in carrying out any project. 


strath, s. [Gael. srath ; Wel. ystrad =a val- 
ley.] A valley through which a river runs, 
(Scotch.) 
“ Arrived at the bottom of the strath on the sea- 
coast."—Slackie: Highlands & Islands, p. 40. 
2. A hillock ; a little mound or hill. 


“Here and there are pockets, knolls, or straths of 
gravel.” —Zimes, Nov. 4, 1881. 


straths’-péy, s. [See def.] 

1. A kind of dance in duple time, so called 
from having been first practised in the dis- 
trict of Strathspey. It resembles the reel, 
but is slower in movement. It was invented 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

“The best dancer of a strathspey in the whole 

strath.”—Scott - Waverley, ch, xviii. 

2. A kind of dance music adapted to this 

dance. 


strat-i-fi-_ca/-tion, s. [Eng. stratify ; ¢ con- 
nective; -ation.] 


[Eng. strate- 


I, Ordinary Language: : 

1. The process by which substances in the 
earth have been formed into strata or layers. 

2. The state of being stratified; an arrange- 
ment of strata or layers one upon another. 

‘* A mass in which there is no stratijication.”"—ITut- 

ton: Theory of the Earth, ii. 807. 

II, Technically : 

1. Elect. : A term used of the electric light 
when it does not appear as an uninterrupted 
brush, but is arranged in zones of different 
width and intensity. The cause of this phe- 
nomenon is not satisfactorily ascertained. 

2. Physiol.: The disposition of tissues in 
layers in certain organs. 


strat’-i-fied, pa. par. ora. [STRatiFy.] 


stratified -lichens, s. pl. [HreTeromeE- 
ROUS- LICHENS. ] 


strat’-I-form, a. (Eng. stratum, and form.) 
In the form of strata ; applied to rock masses, 
whether aqueous or igneous, having more or 
less a stratified appearance. 


strat’-i-fy, v.t. (Eng. stratum; suff. -fy; Fr. 
stratifier.} To form into strata or layers; to 
range in strata. 


“Steel is made from the purest and softest iron, b; 
keeping it red hot, stratified with coal-dust and weeds 
ashes, &c.”—Hill: Materia Medica. 


strat-i_graph-ic, strat-i-graph’-ic-al, 
a. |Eng. stratigraph(y); -ic, -ical.] Pertain- 
ing or relating to strata or their disposition ; 
relating to the manner in which substances 
are arranged in strata in nature. 


“The fifth book is paleontological ; the sixth straté- 
graphical.”—Atheneum, October 28, 1882, 


strat-i_graph-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. strati- 
graphical ; -ly.) Ina stvatigraphical manner 3 
% regards stratigraphy or the disposition of 
strata. 


stra-tig’-ra-phy, s. [Eng. =a stratum, and 
Gr. ypagw (grapho) = to write, to describe. } 
Geol.: That department of geology which 
deals with the disposition or arrangement of 
strata, or the order in which they succeed 
each other. 


strat-i-o-my-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. stratiomy(s); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Notacantha. Antenne 
three jointed, and having in mast cases a 
terminal stylet with five or six rings. When 
this is absent, the third articulation is long 
and fusiform. Wings in many species couched 
one upon the other. There are two sub-fami- 
lies—Stratiomyine and Xylophaginz. 


strat-i-o-my-i-ne&, s. [Mod. Lat. stratio- 
my(s); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Stratiomyide, 
Abdomen with five free segments. 


strat’-i-o-mys, s. [Gr. orpdros (stratios) = 
warlike, aud puta (muia) = a fly.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Stratiomyide. 
The best-known species is Stratiomys chame- 
leon, a large, handsome fly, a little more than 
half an inch long, the colour brassy black, 
with tawny hairs ; the scutellum yellow, with 
two long spines; the abdomen black with 
yellow spots and bands. The female deposits 
her eggs on the lower side of the water-plantain, 
Alisma Plantago ; the pupa floats like a boat. 


strat-i_0'-té-2, s. pl. [Lat. stratiot(es) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Hydrocharidacee, having 
the ovary six, eight, or nine-celled. 


strat-i-d’-teés, s, [Lat. from Gr. otpatudrys 
stratiotés) = (1) a soldier; (2) a water-plant 
see def.), so named from the sword-like 
foliage. ] 

Bot. : Water-soldier; the typical genus of 
Stratiotee (q.v.). Only known species, Stra- 
tiotes aloides, a stoloniferous submerged dice- 
cious herb, with the leaves, which are all 
radical, triangular, aculeate, serrate; the 
scape four tosix inches long, compressed, two- 
edged; the perianth six-parted, white; the 
stainens twelve or thirteen, with twenty-three 
or twenty-four staminodes ; six stigmas, and 
a six-celled, many-seeded, baccate fruit. It 
is a very ornamental plant, and occurs in 
Britain, especially in the fens of Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire, It remains under water during 
the greater part of the year; but appears on 
the surface at the time when the seeds require 
to be fertilized. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ctire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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*stra-toc-ra-cy, s. [Gr. otpards (stratos) = 
an army, aud xpareéw (krated)= to rule.) Mili- 
tary government; government by military 
chiefs and an army. 


“Morbidly anxious for the support of a composite 
stratocracy anda decaying despotisin.”—Daily News, 
Nov. 10, 1886. 


* stra-tog’-ra-phy, s. (Gr. ozpards (stratos) 
=an army, and ypadw (graphd) = to write, to 
describe.} A description of armies or of what 
belongs to an army. 


stra-tom’-é-ter, s. (Eng. strata, and meter.] 
An instrument for determining in what 
manner geological strata press upon each 
other, (Mayne.) 


* stra-tonic, a. [Gr. orpards (stratos)=an 
army.] Pertaining or relating to an army. 


stra-to-pe-ite, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral resulting 
from the alteration of rhodonite, the manga- 
nese passing from protoxide to sesquioxide. 
Dana makes it a variety of neotocite, but it is 
a doubtful compound, Found with rhodonite 
at Filipstad, Sweden. 


*stra-_tot/ic, a. [Gr. erpards (stratos) = an 
army.] Warlike, military. 


stratum (pl. strata), s. [Lat.= that 
which is laid flat or spread out, neut. sing. 
of stratus, pa. par. of sterno = to strew (q.V.). ] 


I. Ord. Lang.: A bed or layer artificially 
made of any material. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Bot.: A layer of tissue. 

2. Geol. : Abed or mass of matter spread out 
over a certain surface, in most cases by the 
action of water, but sometimes also by that 
of wind. The method in which stratification 
by the agency of water has been effected in 
bygone times may be understood by a study 
of the manner in which successive layers of 
gravel,.sand, mud, &¢c., are deposited in a 
river or running brook. The same process 
has been at work through untold periods of 
time. The greater part of the earth’s crust, 
in nearly every land, is found to be thus 
stratified. Strata may be conformable (q.v.), 
or unconformable (q.v.). In the former case 
there generally is a considerable approach to 
parallelism among them. It is, however, in- 
ferior in exact 
ness to that of 
cleavage planes, a 
Strata laiddown 5 
by water, as a 5 ; 
rule, retain fos- t 
sil remains of 
the animals and 
plants imbed- 
ded in them 
when they were SS: 
soft and plastic. SS 
Metamorphism \ 
generally de- : 
stroys those or- SEDIMENTARY STRATA. 


ganic remains, @. Mud; , Sand; c. Pebbtes. They 

but leaves the pil rest mn contoEnauly, on eC 
tp * 8 ng ata angie, 

stratification eet SOAS 


undisturbed ; thus there are two kinds of 
strata—sedimentary and metamorphic—nearly 
¢ynonymous with fossiliferous and non-fossil- 
ifecous stratified rocks. Most strata have a 
dip (q.v.) and a strike (q.v.). The fossils will 
in most cases show whether strata are lacus- 
trine, fluviatile, or marine. They prove that 
deposit was very slow. One stratum may 
overlap another, or a stratum may thin out, 
or an outcrop of it may exist. As a rule, the 
lowest are the oldest, but some great con- 
vulsion may have tilted over strata in limited 
areas, so that the oldest have been thrown 
uppermost. A study of the same beds over a 
wide expanse of country prevents error in 
estimating the relative age of strata thus 
reversed. The thickness of the stratified 
rocks is believed to be about twenty miles, 
or 100,000 feet. They are not all present at 
one place, or even in one country. Though 
a large number are to be found in the United 
States, yet many foreign beds require to 
be inserted in the series, and even then great 
gaps remain, each representing a lapse of 
time. For the order of superposition, see 
Fossiliferous. (GroLocy. ] 


stra-tiis, s. (Lat.=a strewing, a covering,] 
(Srratum.] 


Meteor.: A very large and continuous hori- 
zontal sheet of cloud, looking, in many cases, 


\ 


\’ 


as if it rested onthe ground. Itoccurs chiefly 
at sunset and disappears at sunrise. It i 
common in autumn, but rare in spring. 


straucht, straught (ch, gh guttural), v.t. 
(STRaAvUGHT, pa, t.] To stretch out; to make 
straight. (Scotch.) 

“Hand of woman, or of man either, will never 
straught him."—Scott; Bride of Lammermoor, ch. 
XX11L 

*straught (gh guttural), pa. t & pa. par. 
(STRETCH, v.] 


stra-va/-di-iim, s. [Malabar name Latinised. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Barringtoniacee; calyx 
four-parted, ovary two-celled, fruit four-sided, 
ribbed. The root of Stravadiwm racemosum is 
somewhat bitter, but not unpleasant to the 
taste. Hindoo doctors consider it aperient, 
deobstruent, and cooling. The bark is sup- 
posed to possess qualities like those of 
Cinchona, 


stra-vaig’, stra-vague’, v.i. [O. Fr. estra- 
vaguer, from Lat. extravago, from extra = be- 
yond, and vago = to wander ; Ital. stravagare.] 
To wander; to tramp about idly. (Scotch.) 


stra-vaigér, s. (Eng. stravaig; -er.] One 
who wanders about idly ; a tramp, a stroller, 
a vagabond. (Scotch.) 


straw, * strawe, *stre, *stree, s. & a. 
[A.8. streaw, streow, stred; cogn. with Dut. 
stroo; Icel. stra; Dan. straa; Sw. strd; O. 
H. Ger. strow; Ger. stroh; Lat, stramen= 
straw ; struo=to heap up.] [STREW.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The stalk or stem of certain species of 
grain, pulse, &c., especially of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, and pease ; it is principally used 
for plaiting, thatching, paper-making, and 
litter. 

(2) A piece of such a stalk or stem. 


““When shepherds pipe on oaten straws.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2, 


(8) A bundle or mass of the stalks of certain 
species of grain when cut and after being 
thrashed ; as a load of straw. (In this sense 
the word does not admit of a plural.) 

2. Fig.: Used proverbially for anything 
worthless or of no account ; a fig, a jot. 


“And whan that they ben accompliced, yet ben 
they not worth a stve.”—Chaucer ; Tale of Melideus, 


II. Technically : 

1. Bot.: Linneus’s name for the culm or 
stem of grasses. 

2. Mining: A fine straw filled with powder, 
and used as a fuse. 

B. As adj.: Made, plaited, or composed of 
straw: as, a straw bed, a straw bonnet, a 
straw hat, &c. 

4 (1) A man of straw: The figure of a man 
formed of a suit of old clothes stuffed with 
straw ; hence, the mere resemblance of aman; 
one of no substance or means; an imaginary 
person. 

(2) In the straw: Lying-in, as a mother; in 
childbed. 

q Fuller (Worthies ; Lincoln) says that ‘‘ this 
English plain proverb... shows feather-beds 
to be of no ancient use among the common 
sort of our nation.” Burgoyne (Heiress, i. 1) 
suggests that it arose from the practice of 
laying down straw before the houses of 
persons who were ill. 

* (8) To break a straw: To quarrel, 

* (4) To lay a straw: To pause. 

{ Straw is commonly used in compounds, 
most of which are self-explanatory : as, straw- 
roofed, straw-stuffed, &c. 


straw-bail, s. Bail given by a person 
without property on which the court can levy 
in case the person bailed absconds, 

straw-belle, s. 

Entom.: A British geometer moth, <Aspi- 
lates gilvaria. The caterpillar feeds on the 
yarrow. 


straw-board, s. Thick paper-board 
made altogether or principally from straw ; 
usually that of wheat or rye. ; 


straw-braid, s. The same as Srraw- 
PLAIT (q.V.). 


 straw-built, a. Built or constructed of 
straw. (Macaulay: Capys, xvii.) 


straw-carrier, s. 

1, An endless apron in a thrashing-machine 
to lift the straw as it comes from the cylinder, 
and discharge it at the tail of the machine, 
The carrier being of open work, the grain and 
chaff are sifted out on the way. 

2. A straw elevator at the end of the 
thrasher to lift the straw on to the rack. 


straw-color, s. & a. 


A. As subst.: The color of dry straw; a pale 
yellow. 


B. As adj.: Straw-colored. 


straw-colored, a. Of the color of dry 
straw; of a pale yellow color. 
Straw-colored bat: 


Zool.: Natalus albiventer, from South and 
Central America. 


straw-cutter, s. An instrument or 
machine for cutting straw for fodder or other 
purposes. 

straw-drain, s. 
straw. 


straw-fiddle, s. A name sometimes 
given to the claque-bois (q.v.), when the rods 
rest on cylinders of twisted straw instead of 
on cords. (Tyndall: On Sound, lect. iv.) 


straw-house, s. A house or shed for 
holding straw after the grain has been 
thrashed out. 


straw-paper, s. 
principally from straw. 


straw-plait, straw-plat, s. A plait 
or braid formed of straw, chiefly of rye, plaited 
together, and generally from half to an inch 
wide, These plaits when sewn together are 
used to form different descriptions of ladies’ 
bonnets, hats for both sexes, &c. For hats 
the whole straw is used; for bonnets it is 
split, and the part under the husk removed. 
The braids are plaited with from eleven to 
thirteen straws each. Their length is from 
800 to 320 feet, their width and the quantity 
of straw entering into them varying accord- 
ing to quality. 


straw-ride, s. A country ride taken for 
pleasure in a wagon or a sleigh full of straw 
on which the members of the party sit. 


straw-rope, s. A rope made of straw 
twisted, and used to secure the thatch of corn 
ricks and stacks and of cottages. 


straw-underwing, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Cerigo Cy- 
therea, the hinder wings of which are straw- 
coloured, with a broad, smoke-coloured 
marginal band. The larva feeds on the 
grasses which grow on dry and stony hills; 
the chrysalis is subterranean. 


straw-worm, s. A worm bred in straw; 
the caddis-worm. 


A drain filled with 


Paper made wholly or 


* straw, v.t. (STRaw, s.] To spread, strew, 
or scatter. [STREW.] 


“The ashes of his body were after his death strawed 
abroad through the isle of Salamina.’—North: Plu 
tarch, p. 81. 


straw-beér-ry, s. [Eng. straw, and berry; 
A.S. streaberige, its runners being like straws 
(Skeat), or from the ancient practice of laying 
straw between the rows, to keep the ground 
moist and the fruit clean (Loudon). ] 


Bot. & Hort. : In botany, the genus Fragaria 
(q.v.); in horticulture, its cultivated species, 
spec., Fragaria vesca, of which there are wood 
and alpine varieties ; F. elatior, the Hautbois, 
F. virginiana, the Virginian or Scarlet, F. 
grandiflora, the Pine, and F. chilensis, the 
Chilian Strawberry. The magnificent fruit 
now produced by cultivation is the outcome of 
American species: the Virginian, a native of the 
State of Virginia and neighboring states; the 
Pine, probably from Carolina, a species unsur- 
passed in flavor or texture; and the Chilian, 
from Chili, Souch America, which has yielded 
some of the finest varieties. The Virginian or 
Scarlet Strawberry has the leaves nearly smooth, 
dark green, of thin texture, with sharp serra- 
tures, the fruit mostly small. The Pine Straw- 
berry has the leaves almost smooth, dark green, 
of firm texture, with obtuse serratures, the 
flower and fruit large; the latter white to 
nearly purple. The Chilian Strawberry has 
very villous or hoary leaves, with small thick 
leaflets, having obtuse serratures, the fruit 
large but insipid. All have run into varieties 
and sub-varieties, besides producing various 


- BOil, DY; Peat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, egist. ph=f 
_-tian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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hybrids. Strawberries are cultivated with ease 
in gardens, and a few plants soon spread by 
suckers over a considerable part of a garden, 
but the plants require to be renewed from 
time to time. The strawberry is an exceed- 
ingly wholesome article of food. Eaten alone 
or with sugar and cream it is easily digested, 
and does not become acid in the stomach. 
It promotes perspiration, and is refrigerating, 
has some effect on the gout and the stone, 
and is not without influence in pulmonary 
consumption. 


{| Barren strawberry is a book name for 
Potentilla Fragariastrum, 


strawberry-blite, s. 
Bot. : The genus Blitum (q.v.). 


strawberry-bush, s. 
Bot. : Euonymus americanus, 


strawberry-clover, s. 

Bot.: Trifolium fragiferum. Named from 
its round, pink, strawberry-like heads of seed, 
formed by the inflated calyx. 


strawberry-leaves, s. pl. A symbol- 
ical term for a dukedom, the coronet of a duke 
being ornamented with eight strawberry- 
leaves. (See illustration under Coronet.) 


strawberry-pear, s. 

Bot. : Cereus triangularis, a kind of cactus 
rowmg in the West Indies, and bearing a 
ruit which is sweetish, slightly acid, pleasant, 

and cooling. 


strawberry-tomato, s. 

Bot.: Physalis Alkekengi, the Winter-cherry 
(q.v.). 

strawberry-tongue, s. 

Pathol. :; A term applied to the tongue when 


it is clean and preternaturally red in one stage 
of scarlatina. 


strawberry-tree, s. 


Bot.: Arbutus Unedo. Named from the 
shape and colour of its fruit. [ARrBuTus.] 


{+ strawberry-ware, s. 

Bot.: Fucus vesiculosus, when the recep- 
tacles are large and swollen. (Scotch.) (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 


* straw -en, * strawne, a. (Eng. straw, s.; 
-en.| Made of straw; straw. 
“ Lik'st a strawne scare-crow in the new-sowne field, 
Rear’d on some sticke, the tender corne to shield.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iii. 7. 
straw -y, * straw -ie, a. (Eng. straw, s. ; -y.] 
Pertaining to, made of, or resembling straw ; 
consisting of straw. 
“ Unlike, O much unlike, the strawy shed, 
Where Mary, queen of Heaven, in humbless lay.” 
Thompson ; The Nativity. 
stray, * straie, v.i. & ¢t. (0O.Fr. estraier = 
to stray; Prov. estradier=one who strays, 
one who roves about the streets or ways, from 
estrada=a street; O. Fr. estree=a street; 
O. Ital. stradiotto = a wanderer, a gadder 
about, from strada =a street (q.v-).] 

A. Intransitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To wander, as from the direct course ; to 
deviate ; to go out of one’s way or from the 
proper line ; to go astray. 

2. To move about at large; to roam, to 
rove, to wander. 

“ But when the swarms are eager of their play, 
And loath their empty hives, and idly stray.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 158. 

*3. To run in a serpentine course; to 
meander, to wind. 

o eye, descending from the hill, surveys 3 
ere Thames among the wanton valley strays.” 
i P Denham ; Cooper's Hill, 160, 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. To wander from the path of duty or 
rectitude ; to do wrong. 

“ And let me never, never stray from Thee !” 
Thomson; Autumn, 1,371. 
2. To go astray, to err, to mistake. 
“ Meaner things, whom instinct leads 
Are rarely known to stray.” 
Cowper: The Doves. 

* B. Trans.: To cause to stray; to mis- 

lead ; to lead astray. 
“Hath not else his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love?” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 


stray, s.&a. [Srray, v.] 
A. As substantive: 


1, Any domestic animal which has left an _ 


inclosure, or its proper place and company, 
and wanders at large or is lost ; an estray. 


“The owner of a large flock is solicitous for the re- 
povery, ae single stray.”"—Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. 
i., ser, 40, 


* 2. The act of wandering or going astray ; 
aberration. 


“T would not from your love make such a stray.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, i. 


* 3. Collectively: Stragglers, fugitives. 
“ Strike up our drums, pursue the scattered stray.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 2. 

B. As adj.: Having gone astray ; strayed, 
wandering, straggling: as, a stray sheep. 

stray-line, s. 

Naut.: A portion of the log-line, say ten 
fathoms, between the log-chip and the first 
knot, and left unmarked in order to allow the 
latter to get out of the eddy in the ship’s wake 
before turning the glass. When the stray- 
mark is reached, the glass is turned, and 
counting commences. 


stray-mark, s. 


stray -ér, *strai-er, s. [Eng. stray, v.;-er.] 
One who strays ; a wanderer. 


“A great straier abroad in all quarters of the realme 
to deface and impeach the springing of God's holy 
gospel""—fox: Actes 4 Monuments, p. 1,581. 


* stray -ling, s. 
wanderer. 


“Together away, ye straylings or our Lady of Din- 


dyma's drove, rant Allen: Atys. 


*strayt, o. [Srralt, a.] 
* stre, * stree, s. 


streak, *strake, *streke, * strike, s. 
(Sw. strek=a dash, a stroke, a line; Dan. 
streg =a line, a streak, a stripe; Dut. streek 
=a, line, a stroke, a course; Sw. stryka = to 
stroke, to rub; Dan. stryge; A.S. strica=a 
line, from strican = to go, to strike.] : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A line or long narrow mark of a different 
colour from the ground ; a stripe. 

“The masthead vane was stirless as a streak of red 

paint.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1885. 

* 2, The rung of a ladder, 

II. Technically: 

1, Entomology: 

(1) In the Lepidoptera, an elongated mark- 
ing, not necessarily of uniform width. Called 
also a stripe. (Stainton.) 

(2) A rare British geometer-moth, Chesias 
spartiata. 

2. Min, : One of the distinguishing characters 
of minerals. It may be shining or dull, and 
the colour is determined by rubbing on a 
white unglazed porcelain plate. 

3. Shipbuild, : Thesame as STRAKE, Ss. (q.v.). 


“Three streaks of the sheathing, about eight feet 
long, were wanting.”"—Cook. First Voyage, bk. iii, 
ch. iv, 


[STRAY-LINE.] 


{Eng. stray, s.; -ling.] A 


(STRAW, 8.] 


streak, (1), streek, v.t. & i. 
= to stretch (q.v.).] (Scotch.) 


A, Transitive: 
*1. To stretch, to extend. 


[A.8. strecean 


“T wad e'en streek mysell out here.”"—Scott: Anti- | 


quary, ch. xxi. 
2. To lay out, as a dead body. 


**He’s a bonny corpse ...and weel worth the 
streaking.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch, xxvii. 


* B. Intrans.: To stretch. 


stréak (2), * streke, v.t. & i. [Srreak, s.] 
A. Trans.: To form streaks or stripes on 


or in ; to stripe; to variegate with streaks or 


lines of a different colour or colours, 


** Now Morn with rosy light had streak'd the sky.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iii. 189. 


B. Intrans.: To run or move swiftly. 
(Prov.) 
“ Mayflower, first to take the breeze, went streaking 
away from Galatea."—Field, Sept. 25, 1886. 
streaked, pa. par. ora. [STREAK (2), v.] 


streaked-dart, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Agrotis 
aquilina, 

streaked-gurnard, s. 

Ichthy.: Trigla lineata; red, with large 
pectoral fins, more or less spotted with blue. 

streaked-tanrec, s. 

Zool. : Centetes semispinosus, from Mada- 
gascar. It is about the size of a mole, striped 


with black and yellow. Mivart makes it a 
separate geuus, Hemicentetes. [TANREC.] 


stréak’-y, a. [Eng. streak, s.; -y.] 


stream, 


é Marke® 
with streaks or stripes; streaked, striped, 
variegated. 


“ Methinks I see thee in the streaky west,” 
Cowper : Task, iv, 245. 


stream, *streame, * streem, *streme, s 


[A.S. stream; cogn. with Dut. stroom ; Icel. 
straumr; Sw. & Dan. strom; O. H. Ger. 
straum, strowm; Ger. strom. From the root. 
of Sansc. srw = to flow; ef. Ir. sroth=a stream ;: 
Lithuan. srome.] 

I, Literally: 

1, A river, brook, rivulet, or course of 

running water. 

“He bronght streams also out of the rock, and 
caused water to run down little rivers.’—Psulm 
Ixxviii. 16. 

2. A flow of any fluid or melted substance, 

as of blood, melted metal, &c. 
8. A steady flow, as of air, gas, or the like. 
4, A steady current in the sea, or in a river, 
especially the middle or most rapid part of @ 
tide or current. 


“ Floating straight, obedient to the stream.” 
Shakesp : Comedy of Errors, 1. 1. 


IL, Figuratively: 
1, An issuing in beams or rays; a steady 
flow, as of light. 


“Thy [the moon's] gracious, golden, glittering 
streams.” 
Shakesp. ;: Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 


2. Anything issuing from a head or source, 
and moving forward with a continuity of 
parts : as, a stream of words. 

3. A continued current or course, as the 
current or course of events. 

““ We see which way the stream of time doth run.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 

4, A number of individuals moving forward 
uniformly without interval. 

“The rich stream of lords and ladies.” 
akesp,; Henry VIII, iv. L 

stream-anchor, s. 

Naut.: An anchor, intermediate in size, be-~ 
tween the bower, or large anchor, and the 
kedge. Used in warping; or mooring in a 
place but slightly expose’ 


stream-cable, s. 

Naut.; A cable smaller than the cable of 
the bowers, and used in mooring or riding 
by the stream-anchor. 


stream-ice, s. A collection of pieces of 
drift or bay ice joining each other in a ridge, 
following in the line of course. 


stream-measurer, s. An instrument 
for ascertaining the velocity of a stream of 
water at different depths. 


stream-tin, stream tin-ore, s. 

Min.: A variety of Cassiterite (q.v.) occur- 
ring as waterworn grains or pebbles in beds 
of streams, obtained from granitic rocks by 
their disintegration. 


stream-wheel, s. 
rent wheel, 


stream-works, s. pl. 

Min. : Works on alluvial metalliferous de- 
posits; an establishment where tin ore is 
worked in the open air by means of a stream 
of water. 


An undershot or cur- 


*streame, *streme, v.i. & t. 
[A.8. stredmian ; Dut. strumen; Sw. stronmas 
Ger. strdmen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Lit.: To flow in a stream ; to move, flow, 
or run in a continuous current. 


“ With his streaming gore 
Distaines the pillours and the hely ground.” 
Spenser 


2 F. Q., ILL, iv. £7, 
IL, Figuratively: 
1, To pour out oremitan abundant stream ; 
to overflow, as with tears. 
“ Fast stream'd her eyes, wide flow'd her hair.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, ii. 18. 
2. To issue continuously; not in fits and 
starts. 
“To imperial Love, that God most high, 
Do my sighs stream.” Shakesp,: All's Well, ii. 3. 
3. To issue or shoot in streaks, beams, or 
rays :; as, Light streams. 
4, To move in a body uniformly forward 
without interval. 
“ Across which the hounds were already streaming,’ 
—Field, Feb. 2, 1887. 
5. To stretch or hang in a long line or at 


full length. 
“ With streaming locks 
That half embraced her in a humid veil.” 
Thomson ; Summer, 1,829. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whAt, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; tr Syrian. #, «0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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*B, Transitive: 
1. To send out or forth in a current or 
gtream ; to cause to flow. 


“ As fast as they [wounds] stream forth thy blood.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cwsar, iii. 1. 


2. To cause to hang or fly at full length. 
“ Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., iv. 1. 
3. To mark with colours or embroidery in 
long tracts. (Bacon.) 
4 To stream a buoy: To let it drop into 
the water previously to casting anchor, 


*streame, s. & v. [Srream, s. & v.] 


: 
etréam-ér, s. (Eng. stream; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A long narrow flag; a pennon streaming 

or flowing in the air. 

“There were banners and streamers, and shamrock 
devices, and brass bands on every side.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 10, 1885. 

2. A stream or column of light shooting 

from the horizon, as in some forms of the 
aurora borealis. 


“The moon was indeed at the full, and the northern 
marmisrs were shining brilliantly."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 


IL. Technically: 

1. Entom.: A handsome British geometer 
moth, Anticlea derivata. Wings with a deli- 
cate gloss, the fore-pair purple brown, with 
markings, the hinder pair gray, with few 
markings; expansion about an inch. The 
caterpillar feeds on the buds and stems of the 
Dog-rose in June and July, the perfect insect 
appearing in the following April and May. 

2. Mining: A person who works in search 
of stream-tin. 


stréam’-ful, a. [Eng. stream; -ful().] Full 
*of streams or of currents. 
* Shov'd by the winds against the streamful tide.” 
Drayton: Piers Gaveston. 
*stréam’-i-néss, s. [Eng. streamy; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being streamy. 


stneam-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. (STREAM, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive : 
Mining: The management of a stream- 
work, or of stream-tin during the process of 
retinement, 


stréam-l6ét, s. [Eng. stream, s. ; dimin. suff. 
-let.] A little stream, a brook, a rivulet. 
“ Hence the streamlets seek the terrace shade.” 
Savage: The Wanderer, 1. 
*gtréam’-ling, s. [Eng. stream, s.; dimin. 
suff. -ling.] A little stream ; a streamlet. 
“A thousand streamlings that n'er saw the sun.” 
Sylvester : The Captaines, 118. 
stréam’-wort, s. (Eng. stream, and wort.] 
Bot, (Pl.): The Hippurids, [HaLoRAGACE.] 


gtréam”y, a. (Eng. stream; -y.] 
1. Abounding with streams or running 
water. 
“ Arcadia, 


However streamy now, adust aud dry.” 
Prior; First Hymn of Callimachus, 


2. Having the form of a stream or beam of 


* «His nodding helm emits a streamy ray.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad, xiv. 1,014. 
8. Full of streams or beams. 


“The streamy twilight spread 
Like distant morning in the skies.” 
Hughes: The Kestasy. 


“strecche, v.t. ori. [STRETCH.] 
streek, stréik, v.t. [Srerak (1), v.] 


streel, v.i. (Etym. doubtful; cf. Gaul. striall 
=a stripe, a shred.) To trail, to drag, to 
stream. 


street, *strete, s. [A.S. stret, from Lat. 
strata, for strata (via) = a paved (way); from 
stratus, pa. par. of sterno = to strew, to pave, 
and via = a way; Dut. straat ; Icel. streti ; 
Dan. strede ; Sw. strat; O. H. Ger. straza; Sp. 
& Port. estrada ; Ger. strass; ©. Fr. estree; Ir. 
& Gael. sraid; Wel. ystryd, ystrad. Street is 
one of the six words derived directly from the 
Roman invaders, the other five being, ceaster 
(Chester), coln (Lincoln), foss, port, and wall.) 
* 1, A highway, a road. 
2. A way or road in a city, having houses 
on one or both sides; especially a main or 
chief way, as distinguished from a lane or 


alley ; applied to the houses as well as the 
open way. 

{ The Street: A commercial term signifying 
the market, especially the stock market; also, 
the traders therein collectively. 


street-arab, s. A neglected, outcast boy 
or girl of the streets. 


street-car, s. A car for local or city 
travel, running on rails on the surface of the 
public streets, 


street-door, s. That door of a house 
which opens into the street or road, 


street-orderly, s. & a. 
A, As subst, : Aman employed to sweep and 
scavenge the streets of a town ; a scavenger. 


“The first appearance of the street-orderties in the 
Hee was in 1843."—Mayhew ; nm Labour, 


B. As adj. ; Of or belonging to scavenging ; 
carried out by scavengers. 


“The street-orderly system is the only rational and 
efficacious mode of street-cleansing.”—Mayhew: Lon- 
don Labour, ii. 290, 


Street-orderly bin: An iron receptacle in 
the streets in which horse manure is deposited 
during the day by brigades, of boys organized 
for that purpose. (nglish. 


*street-orderlyism, s. The system of 
cleansing the streets of a city by means of 
street-orderlies. 


street-_railroad, street-railway, 
s. A railroad constructed on the surface of the 
streets; (in England) a tramway. 

street-sweeper, s. One who or that 
which sweeps the streets ; specif., a machine 
provided with scgapers and brushes for gather- 
ing up street-dust and mud. 


street-walker, s. 

1. A common prostitute, who walks the 
streets, 

*2, An idler. 


street-walking, s. The practice of a 
street-walker ; prostitution. 


*street-ward, s. An officer who had 
the charge of the streets. 


% streét-ward, a. (Eng. street; -ward.] Ad- 
joining the street ; looking into the street. 


street’-way, s. [Eng. street, and way.] The 
open space in a street; the roadway. 


*gtreét—y, a. (Eng. street; -y.] Belonging 
to the streets ; hence, town-bred. 


“T am of the streets, and streety—eis ten polin is 
mye haven.”"—@. A. Sala: A Journey due North (1859), 
p. 


* stréight (gh silent), a., adv., &s. [Srrair.] 
A, As adj.: Narrow, strait. 
B, As adv. : Strictly, straitly. 
C, As substantive > 
1, A narrow, a strait. 
2. Difficulty, distress, straits, 


3. Anold name fora narrow alley in London 
frequented by loose persons. 


* stréight’-en (gh silent), vt, (SrRarren.) 
* gtréine, v.t. [STRAIN, v.] 


* strél-itz, s. [{Russ. strieliétz = an archer, 
a shooter; strielad—=an arrow.) A soldier of 
the ancient Muscovite guards, abolished by 
Peter the Great. 


stré-litz-i-a, s. [Named by Acton after the 
queen of George III., who was of the house of 
Mecklenburgh-Strelitz.] 
Bot. ; A genus of Uranez (q.v.). Fine herba- 
ceous plants, akin to the banana and the 
lantain, with large leaves and handsome 
Rowaa's the outer segments of the perianth 
(sepals) generally bright orange, two of the 
three inner large and bright purple, the third 
one small and hooded. From the Cape of 
Good Hope. Several species are cultivated 
in our greenhouses, and of these Strelitzia 
regine is the finest; its seeds are eaten by 
the Caffres, y 


*streme, s.&v. (Stream, s. & v.] 


strém’-ma, s. [Gr.=a twist, a strain, from 


atpéhw (strephd) = to turn, to twist.) 
Pathol. : A strain or sprain of the parts 
about a joint. 


* stréne, s. [STRAIN (2), 3] 


1, Race, offspring. 
2. Descent, lineage. 


*gtréng, a. (Srrona.] 
stréng-ite, s. [After Prof. A. Streng, of 


Giessen ; suff. -ite (Min.).} 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in small spherical groups of radiating fibres, 
rarely in crystals. Hardness, 8 to 4; sp. gr. 
2°87 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, shades of red. 
Compos.: phosphoric acid, 87°97; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 42°78 ; water, 19°25 = 100, which 
gives the formula [Fey] PoOy + 4aq. : 


stréngth, * strengthe, *, [A.S8. strengdhu, 


from strang = strong (q.V.). 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1, That property, attribute, or quality of an 
animal body, by which it is enabled to move 
itself or otherthings. The strength of animals 
is the muscular force or energy which they 
are capable of exerting. For the purpose of 
comparing the strength or the effects produced 
by the energy exerted by different animals, 
or by the same animal under different circum- 
stances, it is usual to assume as a dynamic 
unit the force required to raise one pound of 
weight through one foot of space in one 
minute of time. [Horsk-POWER. ] 

“ But their lot had fallen on a time when men had 
discovered that the strength of the muscles is far 
inferior to the strength of the mind.”—A/acaulay - 
Hist, Eng., ch. xx. 

2. The quality or property of bodies by 
which they sustain the application of force 
without breaking or giving way; solidity, 
toughness, tenacity. The strength of a body 
is tested by forces acting in different ways: 
thus a body may be torn asunder by a tensile 
or stretching force, or by a direct pull in the 
direction of its fibres, as in the case of a rope, 
&c. ; or it may be broken across by a trans- 
verse strain, crushed by a pressure exerted in 
the direction of its length, twisted, shorn 

“across, &c. 


3. Force proceeding from motion, and pro- 
portioned to it. 


4, Power of resisting attacks. 
“Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 5. 

5. Power or vigour of any kind ; ability to 
do or bear; capacity of exertion, intellectual, 
moral, or physical. 

“Though she was a woman of great strength of 

mind.”—MHacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

6. Force as measured or stated in figures; 
amount or numbers of any body, as of an 
army, a fleet, or the like. 

“To descry the strength of the enemy.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 

*7, Hence, an armed force; a body of 
troops ; an army. 

“Discover your united strengths. 
Shakesp. ; King John, ii. 1. 

8. One who or that which constitutes or is 
regarded as embodying force, strength, o1 
firmness ; a person or thing on which reliance 
or confidence is placed ; support, security. 

“ God is our refuge and strength.”—Psalm xlvi. 1. 

*9, A fortification, a stronghold, a fortress. 

“ This inaccessible high strength... 
He trusted to have seized.” 
Milton: P.L., vii. 141. 

10. That quality which produces or tends to 

roduce results; the effective power in an 
institution, established custom, or the like; 
legal or moral force ; binding, constraining, or 
influencing force or power; force, efficiency, 
weight, influence. 
“ With all religious strength of sacred vows.” 
Shakesp. ; King John, ili. L 

11. Intensity or degree of potency of the 
distinguishing or essential element or con- 
stituent ; the quality or property of producing 
sensible effects on other bodies, (Said of 
liquors and the like.) 


12. Force or power in the expression of 
meaning in words ; vigour of style; nervous 
diction or style; the quality or power of fully 
and forcibly expressing idea, 

“ And praise the easy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's strength and Waller's sweetness 
join.” Pope: Essay on Criticism, 361. 

13. Vividness, intensity, brilliance, bright- 
ness. 

“ His countenance was aa the sun shineth in his 

strength.”— Revelation, i. 16. 

* 14, High degree, vehemence, force. 

“You would abate the srengen es our ae suri 


boil, bd}; put, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


*. 
* 
‘ 
- 


~Clan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -Cious, -tlous, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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II. Art: Boldness of conception or treat- 
ment. 
“Ca i's sti th, Coreggio’s softer line.” 
ieee Sons : Epistles, iii. 37. 
{| On (or upon) the strength of: In reliance 
on; on the faith of ; in dependence on. 


“The allies, after a successful summer, are too apt, 
wpon the strength of it, to neglect their preparations 
for the ensuing campaign.”—Addison. 


*gtréngth, v.t. (STRENGTH, s.] To strengthen. 
“ Hath he not made me in the Pope’s defence 
To spend the treasure that should strength my land?” 
Marlowe: Massacre at Paris, ili. 2. 
*gtrénethed, a. (Eng. strength; -ed.] En- 
dowed with strength, 


“And his armes and legges well lengthed and 
strengthed,”—Fabyan : Chronycle, ch, clvi. 


stréngth-en, v.t. & i. [Eng. strength; -en.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make strong or stronger; to give 
greater strength to physically, legally, or 
morally ; to confirm, to establish. 

“Entreating them to come up without delay to 
London, and to strengthen the hands of their metro- 
politan at this conjuncture.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
eh. viii. 

* 2. To animate, to encourage. 

“Charge Joshua, and encourage him, and strengthen 
him.”—Deut. iii. 28. 

3. To make stronger or greater ; to add in- 
tensity to; to intensify. 

“To strengthen that impatience.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii, 1. 

*4, To cause to increase in power, author- 
fty, or secuyity. 

“ Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest... 

With powerful policy strengthen themselves.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., i. 2 

B. Intrans.: To grow or become strong or 
stronger; to increase in strength. 

“The young disease that must subdue at length 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 

strength.” Pope: Essay on Man, ii. 135. 
| Whatever adds tosthe strength, be it in 
ever so small a degree, strengthens; exercise 
strengthens. either body or mind: whatever 
gives strength for a particular emergence jor- 
tifies; religion fortifies the mind against ad- 
versity : whatever adds to the strength, so as 
to give a positive degree of strength, invigor- 
ates; morning exercise in fine weather in- 
vigorates. 
stréngth’en-ér, * stréngth’-nér, s. (Eng. 
strengthen; -er.) One who or that which 
strengthens ; one who or that which adds or 
increases strength. moral or physical ; specif., 
in medicine, sometinng which, when taken 
into the system, increases vital energy and 
confirms the stamina. 

“Garlic is. . .a great strengthener of the stomach.” 
—Sir W. Temple: Health & Long Life. 

* stréngth’-ful, a. [Eng. strength, s. ; -ful().] 
Abounding in strength; strong. 


* stréngth’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. strengthful ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being full of 
strength ; fulness of strength. ' 


* stréngth’-ing, s. [Eng. strength; -ing.] A 
fortress, a fortification, a stronghold. 


*stréngth’ -léss, * strength -lesse, a. 
[Eng. strength, s.; -less.] Wanting in strength ; 
destitute of strength, force, power, potency, 
efficacy, or the like ; weak. 


**Then hopeless, strengthless, sick for lack of food, 
He crept beneath the coverture.” = 
Coleridge : Destiny of Nations. 
wis ~ 
*strength’-ner, s. (STRENGTHENER.] 


*stréngth’-y, a. (Eng. strength; -y.] Strong; 
having strength. 


* strén -u’-i-ty, s. [Lat. strenuitas, from 
strenwus = strenuous (q.v.).] The same as 
STRENUOUSNESS (q.V.). ; 

“Bred like strenuity in both.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xv, 649, 

{ strén-u-6s'-i-ty, s. (Eng. strenuous ; -ity.] 
The state or condition of being strenuous ; 
@ straining after effect. 

“Ss enuosity in style is not quite the same thing as 
strength.”—Academy, Jan. 30, 1886, p. 73. 
strén’-u-oils, a. (Lat. strenuus = vigorous, 
active, strong; allied to Gr. arpyijs (strénés) 
=strong; Sp. & Port. estrenuo ; Ital. strenuo.] 
1. Zealous, ardent; eagerly pressing or 
urgent; earnest, enthusiastic, active, vigorous, 
energetic: as, a strenuous supporter of a cause. 
2. Strong, bold, vigorous. 


He gave his prince sullen looks, short answers, and 
faithful and strenuous services,”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xxiii, 


strén’-u-oiis-néss, s. 


strép'-si-¢eére, s. 


strength—stress 


3. Necessitating vigour or energy ; accom- 
panied by labour or exertion. 
“Nations grown corrupt, 
Love bondage more than liberty ; 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty.” 
Milton > Samson Agonistes, 271. 


strén’-u-ols-ly, adv. [Eng. strenuous ; -ly.) 


In a strenuous manner; with eager or press- 

ing zeal; ardently, earnestly, vigorously. 
“This improvement was, as usual, strenuously re- 

sisted.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

a (Eng. strenuous ; 

-ness.] The quality or state of being strenu- 

ous ; eagerness, zeal, earnestness, enthusiasm, 

ardour, vigour. 


* strepe, v.t. 


*strép’-ent, a. [Lat. strepens, pr. par. of 
strepo = to make a noise.] Noisy, loud. 
* Peace to the stvepent horn.” 
Shenstone: Rural Elegance. 
* strép’-ér-ous, a. (Lat. strepo=—to make a 
noise.] Noisy, loud, boisterous. 


“In a streperous eruption, it riseth against fire.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


* Stréph’-on, s. [See def.] The name of a 
shepherd in Six P. Sidney’s Arcadia, in love 
with the shepherdess Chloe; hence, applied 
as a generic term to any sentimental or lan- 
guishing lover. 


(Srrip.] 


stré-pi-to’-so, adv. [Ital.] 


Music: A direction that the passage to 
which it is attached is to be played in a noisy, 
impetuous manner. 


* strép’-it-ous, a. (Lat. strepitus =a noise ; 
strepo = to make a noise.] Noisy. 


“The strepitous ministrations of the electric 
‘awakener.’”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1, 1881. 


strép-si-, pref. [Gr. orpébw (strephd), fut. 
ope (strepso) = to twist, to turn.) Twisted 
or turned; having any process twisted or 
turned ; turning. 


*strép-sig’-ér-x, 3, pl. [Mod. Lat,, from 
strepsiceros (q.V.). ] 
Zool.: An old group of Antelopes, with 
spirally-twisted horns. Genera: Strepsiceros, 
Oreas, Tragelaphus, and Portax. , 


7 


([SrREPSICEROS.] 


Zool.: Any antelope belonging to the Strep- 
sicere (q.Vv.). 


strép-si¢g-ér-6s, s. [Lat., from Gr. orpeyt- 
Képws (strepsikerds) = prob. the addax (q.v.): 
atpépw .(strephd), fut. orpéwa (strepsd) = to 
twist, and Képas (keras) = a horn.] 

Zool. : Koodoo (q.v.); the type-genus of 
Strepsiceres (q.v.), with spiral-keeled horns. 
There is a single species, Strepsiceros kudu, 
often included in the genus Tragelaphus. 
Sir Victor Brooke, in his arrangement of the 
revised family Bovide, has a sub-family (Tra- 
gelaphine) of the same extent as the old 
Strepsicere. 


strép’-si-las, s. (Pref. strepsi-, and Gr. Ads 
(las) = a stone.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Charadriide, by some 
authorities made the type of a sub-family, 
Strepsilatine (q.v.). Beak strong, forming an 
elongated cone as long as the head, nostrils 
basal, lateral, lineal, pervious, partly covered 
by a membrane; wings long, pointed; feet 
four-toed, three in front (united by a mem- 
brane at base) and one behind. There are 
two species, almost cosmopolitan : Strepsilas 
interpres, the Turnstone (q.v.), is a native of 
Europe. 


strép-si-la-ti-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. strep- 
silas, genit. strepsilat(is) ; Lat. fem. adj. suff. 
-ine.) 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Charadriides, with 
three genera: Pluvianellus, Aphirza, and 
Strepsilas (q.v.). 


+ strép-sip’-tér, s. (SrrepsiPTera.] 


Entom.: Any insect of the group Strepsip- 
tera (q.V.). 


{strép-sip’-tér-a, s. pl. (Pref. strepsi-, and 
Gr. mrépov (pteron) =a wing.] 

Entom.: A group of Insects parasitic on the 
Hymenoptera. By some writers they are 
made a distinct order, whilst others regard 
them as a degraded group of Coleoptera, and 
place them in a family Stylopide (q.v.). 


strép-sip’-tér-an, s. [Srrepsiprer.] The 
saine as STREPSIPTER (q.V.). 


strép-sip’-tér-ous, a. (Eng. strepsipter ; -ous.} 
Of or pertaining to the Strepsiptera (q.v.). 


t strép-si-rhi’-na, s. pl. (Pref. strepsi-, and 
Gr. pis (rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) = the nose.) 
Zool. : Owen’s naine for the Lemuroidea, 
from their having twisted or curved nostrils 
at the end of the snout. 


tstrép-si-rhine, a. [Srrepstraina.] Of, 
belonging to, or characteristic of the Strepsi- 
rhina (q.v.). 


strép-so-ddn-to-sati-riis, s. [Gr. o7pé- 
ow (strepho), fut. crpépw (strepsd)= to turn; 
odovs (odous), genit. d6vros (odontos) = a tooth, 
and cavpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 
Paleont.: A doubtful genus of Amphibia, 
found in the Newcastle and the Belgian Lower 
Coal measures, 


strép’-s0-dis, s. [Gr. ozpédw (strephd), fut. 
otpeww (strepso)=to turn, and odovs (odous) 
=a tooth.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Holoptychiide, from 
Devonian and Carboniferous strata. 


strép'-to-pis, s. (Gr. orpemrés (streptos) = 


twisted, and movs (pows)=a foot. Named 
from the bent flower-stalks.] 
Bot.: A genus of Uvyularese, Perennial, 


herbaceous plants, with creeping rootstocks, 
a six-parted, campanulate corolla, a three- 
celled ovary, and succulent fruit, The roots 
of Streptopus amplexifolius, a native of Hun- 
gary, have been used in gargles. 


strép - td -spon’-dy -lus, s. (Gr. orperrés 
(streptos) = turned, and omovdvaos (spondulos) 
=a vertebra. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Crocodilia, founded 
on vertebrae from Oolitic and Wealden forma- 
tions. It was placed by Owen in his provi- 
sional group Opisthoccelia, but is now referred 
to the Amphicecelia. 


stréss, *stresse, s. [An abbreviation of 
distress (q.v.).} (STRESS, v. ] 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1, Distress, trouble, affliction, 
“With this sad hersall of his heavy stresse.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL. xi, 18. 
2. A distress ; goods taken under a distress 


“*Stresse or wed take by strengthe and vyolence 
Vadimonium.”—Prompt. Parv. 


* 3, A stretching or straining ; strain. 


“The single twyned cordes may no such stresse indure, 
As cables brayded thre-fould may, together wrethed 
sure.” Surrey : Ecclesiastes, iv. 


*4, Effort or exertion made ; strain. 


“Though the faculties of the mind are improved by 
exercise, yet they must not be put toa stress beyond 
their strength.”—Locke. 


5. Constraining, urging, or impelling force, 
power, or influence ; pressure, force, violence : 
as, To be driven out of the course by stress of 
weather, i 

6. Weight, importance, or influence im- 
puted or ascribed; important part or in- 
fluence; emphasis. 


“So much stress should never be laid on faith, or 
any other motive of action, as to exclude other 
motives,”—Gilpin : Hints for Sermons, vol. i., § 24. 


7. Accent, emphasis. 


“Those syllables, which I call long, receive a pecu- 
liar stress of voice from their acute accent.”—Voster : 
On Accent, p, 48. 


II. Technically : 

1. Mech.: Force exerted in any direction ‘or 
manner between contiguous bodies or parts 
of bodies, and taking specific names accord- 
ing to its direction or mode of action; as— 


(1) Compressive stress: Tending to crush a 
body. 


(2) Shearing stress : 
through. 

(8) Tensile stress: Tending to draw or pull 
the parts of a body asunder. 

(4) Torsional stress: Tending to twist ib 
asunder, the force acting with leverage. 

(5) Transverse or lateral stress: Tending to 
bend it or break it across, the force being 
applied laterally, and acting with leverage. 

2. Scots Law: 

(1) The act of distraining ; distress. 

*(2) An ancient mode of taking up indict- 
ments for circuit courts. 

| Stress is general in sense and application; 


Tending to cut it 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @ =6¢; ey= 4; qu=kw. 
: ° 
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emphasis is a mode of the stress. The stress is 
a strong and special exertion of the voice on 
one word, or one part of a word, so as to dis- 
tinguish it from another. The stvess may con- 
sist in an elevation of voice, or a prolonged 
utterance; the emphasis is that species of 
stress which is employed to distinguish one 
word or syllable from another ; the stress may 
be accidental ; but the emphasis is an inten- 
tional stress, We lay a stress or emphasis on a 
particular point of our reasoning, in the first 
case, by enlarging upon it longer than on 
other points; or, in the second case, by the 
use of stronger expressions or epithets. (Crabb.) 


*stréss, *stresse, v.t. [O. Fr. estresir, 
estroissir, estroysser = to straiten, to pinch, to 
narrow, to compress, from Lat. strictus = 
strict (q.v.).]  ~ 

1, To narrow, to compress, 
2. To press, to urge, to distress ; to put to 
straits or difficulty. 


“ Tf the magistrate be so stressed that he cannot 
Protect those that are pious and peaceable, the Lord 
elp.”"— Waterhouse; Apology for Learning, p. 155. 


3. To subject to stress or force, 


strétch (1) *strecche (pa. t. * straught, 

* straughte, * streighte, stretched, pa. par. 
* straught, * streight, * streyght, stretched), 
v.t. & i, [A.S. streccan (pa. t, strehte, pa. par. 
streht), from strec, strec, stearc= strong, 
violent, stark (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. strekken ; 
Dan. strekke = to stretch 3 strek=a stretch ; 
Sw. strdcka; Ger. strecken, from strack = 
straight; Lat. stringo=to draw tight; Gr. 
otpayyos (stranggos) = twisted tight. From 
the same root come strain, strict, strangle, 
strait, string, and strong.) 

A, Transitive: ; 

I, Literally: re 

1. To draw out; to extend in length; to 
draw tight; to make tense. 

2. To extend in any direction; to spread 
out; to expand. (Spenser: I. Q., IL. i. 49.) 

3. To reach out ; to put forth ; to hold out, 

“ Stretch thine hand unto the poor.”—Zccles, vii. 32. 

* 4, To open, to distend. 

“ Stretch the nostril wide.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii, 1. 

5. To strain ; to put to the utmost strength 

or efficacy ; to apply stress or force to. 


** Stretch thy chest.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Oressida, iv. 6. 


Il, Figuratively: 

1. To extend ; to cause to extend or spread. 

“Then will they stretch their power athwart the 

land.” Dryden: Virgil; Aineid viii. 195. 

2. To extend too far; to exaggerate: as, To 
stretch an account. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To extend, to reach ; to be drawn out in 
length or breadth, or both ; to be continuous 
over a distance ; to spread, 


“Deep Lake is narrow, and stretches for fifteen 
miles.”—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 


(2) To be extended, or to bear extension 
without breaking, as an elastic substance ; to 
attain greater length. 


“ The inner membrane .. , because it would stretch 
and yield, remained unbroken,”—Zoyle, 


2. Figuratively : 


— 


* (2) To reach, to last, to satisfy. ° 


“As far as my coin would stretch,"—Shakesp, ¢ 
1 Henry IV., i, 2 y 


(2) To sally beyond the truth ; to exaggerate. 


“* What an allay do we find to the credit of the most 
probable event that is reported by one who uses to 
stretch /"—Government of the Tongue. 


II. Nawt.: To sail under a great spread of 
canvas. It differs from stand in that the 
latter implies no press of sail. 

J (1) Stretch owt: An order to a boat's crew 
to pull strong. 

(2) To stretch out: To give a long pull in 
rowing. 


strétgh (2), v4. [A softened form of streke or 


streak (2), v.; Ger. streichen=to run.) To 
make violent efforts in running. (Prov.) 


strétch, s. [Srrercn (1), v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of stretching ; the state of being 
stretched ; reach, effort, struggle, strain. 


“ Now one and all they tug amain; they row 
At the full stretch, and shake the brazen prow.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid v. 259, 


2. The extent to which anything may be 
stretched. 


“ At all her stretch her little wings she spread,” 
Dryden: Ceyx & Alcyone, 483, 


*3. Hence, the utmost extent or reach of 
meaning, power, or the like. 


“ Quotations, in their utmost stretch, can signify no 
more than that Luther lay under severe agonies of 
mind."—Atterbury. 


4, The act of straining or stretching beyond 
what is right or fair; as, That is a stretch of 
authority, a stretch of imagination. 

5, A continued surface ; an extended surface 
or portion. 


“ Stretches of road down in the gorge here were laid 
on tree-trunks that bridged the spaces from projection 
be epte  echony 2 igaay Illustrated Magazine, Aug., 

» DP. 697. 


6. Course, direction: as, the stretch of seams 
of coal. 

7. The punishment of seven years’ penal 
servitude. (Slang.) 

II. Nawt.: The reach or extent of progress 
on one tack ; a tack, 

J At (or on) a stretch: At one or a single 
effort; at one time; continuously. 


“ Drivers and others frequently make twenty hours 
at a stretch,” —St. James's Gazette, Sept, 23, 1885. 


* stretch-mouthed, a. Open-mouthed ; 
hence, chattering. 

“Some stretch-mouthed rascal would, as it were, 

mean inischief.’"—Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 
sérétch’-ér, s. (Eng. stretch (1), v.3 -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) One who or that which 
tends, or expands, Specially: 

(a) An instrument for stretching gloves, 

(0) An expanding last for distending shoes. 

c) A frame for expanding a@ canvas for 
painting. 

(d) A corner-piece for distending a canvas 
frame, 

(e) One of the extension-rods of an um- 
brella, attached at one end to the sleeve 
which slides. on the handle, and at the other 
end to a rib of the frame. 

(f) A round rail joining the legs of a chair ; 
a round. 

(g) A jointed rod by whose extension the 
carriage bows are separated and expanded, so 
as to spread the canopy or hood. 

(hk) A jointed and folding strip of cloth- 
covered pasteboard upon which samples, as of 
book-bindings, are displayed. 

(2) A flat board on which corpses are 
stretched or laid out previously to cotfining. 

(8) A litter, frame, or hand-barrow for carry- 
ing a wounded, sick, or dead person ; also, a 
frame on which disorderly or violent persons 
are strapped in order to move them from one 
place to another. 


“*___ was insensible for a short time, and had to be 
brought back on a stretcher to the enclosure.”—Field, 
Sept. 4, 1886. 


2, Fig.: A statement which outstretches 
the truth; a lie, an exaggeration, 

IL. Technically : 

1, Carp.: A tie-timber in a frame, ; 

2. Build. : A brick or stone whose length is 
laid in the direction of the length of the wall. 
[Hraper, II. 1, Bonn, s,, II. 1. 2.] 

3. Nautical : 

(1) The foot-rest of a rower at the bottom 
of a boat. 


“The work is not kept on long enough from the 
stretcher.” —Field, March 6, 1886, 


(2) A eross-piece to keep the sides of a boat 
alee apt when slung to get on board or over- 
oard. 


stretcher-bearer, s. 

Mil. (Pl.): Men detailed for conveying the 
wounded from the field to the nearest Ambn- 
lance or dressing station. 


stretcher-mule, s. 

Cotton: A mule adapted to stretch and 
twist fine rovings of cotton, bringing them 
forward another stage in respect of attenua- 
tion and twisting. 


strétch ing, pr. par, ora, [Srrercu (1), v.] 


stretching-course, s. 
Mason.: A course of stones or bricks laid 
with their longest dimensions in the direction 
_’of the length of the wall. [Bonp.] 


stretches, ex- 


stretching-frame, «. 

Cotton : 

1, A machine in which rovings are stretched 
in the process of converting them into yarn. 

2. A long frame on which starched muslins 
are stretched and exposed in a warm room to 
dry. It is the substitute for the cylinder 
drying-machine, which is used upon heavier 
classes of goods, 


stretching-iron, s. 

Leather: A currier’s tool, consisting of & 
flat piece of metal or stone fixed in a handle 
and used to scrape the surface of curried 
leather, to stretch it, reduce inequalities, and 
raise the bloom, 


stretching-machine, s. <A machine 
for stretching textile fabrics so as to lay their 
bbe’ and woof yarns in truly parallel posi- 
ions, 


stretching-piece, 4 
Carp.: A strut (q.v.). 


*gstrete, s. (STREET.] 


stret’-ta, s. [Ital.] 
Music: A coda or final passage taken in 
quicker time than the preceding movements. 


strét-to, s. &a. [Ital.] 

A, As substantive: 

Music: The special passage in a fugue in 
which the whole of the parts, or as many as 
possible, take up the subject, at as short an 
interval of time as possible. [FuGUE.] 

B. As adjective: 

Music: A term signifying that the moye- 
ment to which it is prefixed is to be performed 
in a quick, concise manner; opposed to largo. 


strew (ew as 6), *straw, *strewe, 
*gtrow,v.t. [A.8. streowian, from streaw= 
straw (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. strooijen = to 
scatter, from stroo=straw; Icel. stra; Sw. 
stro; Dan. strode; Ger. streuen = to strew; 
Lat. strwo = to heap up.] 

1, To scatter, to spread by scattering. (Sai 

of things separable into parts or particles.) 


“ And rushes shall be st7ewed on the stair.” 
Scott: Hve of St. John, 


2. To scatter, cast, or throw loosely about. 
“Many corses... 
Of murdred men, which therein s¢rowed lay.” 
Spenser; F. Q., L. v. 58 
8. To cover by scattering or spreading. 

“ It was reckoned a piece of magnificence in Thomas 
Becket, that he strewed the floor of his 1 with 
clean hay.”—Smith - Wealth of Nations, bk. iii., ch. iv. 

4, To cover by being spread or scattered 
over. 

“ But walk’d him forth along the sand, 

Where thousand sleepers strew'd the strand.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xiii. 
* 5, To spread abroad ; to disseminate ; to 
give currency to. 
“T have strew'd it in the common ear.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, 1. & 
strew-ing (ew as 6), pr. par. a, & & 
(STREW, v.] : 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of scattering or spreading about 

or over. 

*2. That which is strewed or is fit to be: 

strewed. 
“ The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ th’ night 

Are strewings fit’st for graves,” 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 40 
* strew’-mént (ew as 6), s. (Eng. strew; 
~-ment.] Anything strewed or scattered in de- 
coration. 


“ But here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewments.” Shukesp.; Hamlet, ¥.1. 


stri-a (pl. stri’-2e), s. .[Lat.] 

1. Arch.: A fillet between the channels 
flutes of columns, pilasters, and the like. 

2. Med.: A large purple spot, like the mar! 
produced by the stroke of a whip, appeari 
under the skin in certain malignant fevers, 

3. Nat. Hist.: A slight superficial furrow, 
or a fine, thread-like line or streak, seen on 
the surface of a shell, mineral, plant, or other. 
object, longitudinal, transverse, or oblique, 

4, Min. (Pl.): The lines seen to traverse the: 
planes of acrystal. They bear a definite re- 

ation to certain crystal forms of the mineral 


on which they occur. 


boil, bé}; PSUt, j6W1; cat, gel, chorus, hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist, ph =£ 
_- e@ian, -tlan=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dg 
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striate—stridulous 


etri-ate, stri’-at-éd, a. (Lat. striatus, pa, 
par. of strio = to streak ; stria =a streak.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Marked with strie#; marked or scored 
with superficial or very slender lines; marked 
with fine parallel lines. 


2, Having a thread-like form. 


“These effuyiums fiy by striated atoms and wind- 
ing particles, as Des Cartes conceiveth.”"—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. ii. 

II, Art : Disposed in ornamental lines, 
either parallel or wavy. 


striated-fibre, s 


Anat. : The primitive fibres composing or- 
dinary muscle. They have two sets of mark- 
ings; one longitudinal, the other transverse, 
In general, when a fibre is resolved into 
fibrillz, the cleavage is in the direction of the 
longitudinal, though sometimes it is in that 
of the transverse fibres. Striated fibre con- 
stitutes the voluntary muscles, comprehend- 
ing those of locomotion, respiration, expres- 
sion, &. 


See eee striated-boulders, 
8. Pp 
Geol. : Rocks or 
boulders with 
strie along their 
surface, the result 
of the passage 
over them of 
masses of ice with 
theca BA stones 
mbedded in the 
lower part. Such 
striated rocks 
exist along the 
sides and at the 
foot of mountain 
ranges wherever 
glaciers have de- 
scended. They are 
found also in the arctic and temperate zones 
wherever ice has passed from the North dur- 
ing the glacial period. [DR1Ft.] 


stri-ate, v.t. [StrraTs, a.J To mark with 
striz. 


etri-a’-tion, s. (Striate.] The state or con- 
dition of being striated or marked with strie. 
Specifically— 

1. Anat. & Physiol. : The production of deli- 
cate spiral, longitudinal, and transverse striz 
on the cell wall, formed by the deposition 
within it of several layers, varying from each 
other in refractive power, or, in the case of 
plants, by the unequal absorption of water. 

2. Geol. : The production of striz on rocks, 
boulders, &c., by the passage over them of 
blocks of ice with stones fixed in their lower 
part. [STRIATED-ROCKS. ] 


stri-a-ture, s. (Lat. striatwra.] Disposition 
of strie ; str iation. 
“ Parts of tuberous hematite show several varieties 
in the crust, striature, and texture of the body.”— 
* Woodward. 
*gtrich, s. (Lat. striv=a screech-owl.] A 
bird of bad omen. 


“The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy, 
The rueful strich, still waiting on the bier.” 
Spenser : F. Q., Il, xii. 36. 


strick, s. [Srrixe, s.] A handful or bunch 
of hackled and sorted flax, ready for conver- 
sion into slivers by the drawing-machine. A 
ewt. of flax makes from 300 to 400 stricks. 


strick’-en, pa. par. & a. [Srrike.] 
*A,. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
*J, Lit. Struck, smitten. 


“That shall I shew, as sure as hound 
The stricken deer doth challenge by the Pleeding 
wound.” Spenser: F, Q,, I, 


Il. Figuratively : 
+1, Advanced, far gone, worn, 


“ Abraham and Sarah were well stricken in years.”— 
Genesis xviii. 11. 


*92. Whole, entire. (Said ofan hour as marked 
by the striking of a clock.) 


etric’-kle, s. [A dimin. from strike (q.v.).] 
1. Agric.: An instrument for whetting 
heron: a rifle, 
2. Carp. & Mason.: A pattern or templet. 
3. Cloth-shearing : A steal ace fed with 
emery and employed to grind the edges of a 
series of knives arranged Latent ona cylinder. 


A 4, Flax: A strike or sword used in dressing 
ax. 


STRIATED-ROCK, 


5. Founding: 

(1) A semi-circular piece of wood used in 
smoothing moulds of loain to form cores for 
curved and crooked pipes ;, also for spreading 
upon the cores a thickness of loam answering 
to the required thickness of the pipe. 

(2). A straight-edge of wood with which: to 
remove superfluous sand from a flask after 
ramming ups 


6. A straight-edge to strike grain to a level || 


with the upper edge of the measure; a strike, 


stric’-klér, strick’-léss, s. 
A strickle or strike. (Prov.) 


strict, a. [Lat. strictus, pa. par. of stringo= 
to draw tight, to compress. From the same 
root come strain, strait, stress, &e.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Drawn tight, strained, tight, close. 


“ She wildly 1a from their strict embrace.” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 874. 


*2. Tense ; not lax or relaxed. 

“ The fatal noose-performed its office, and with most 
strict ligature squeezed the blood into. his face,”— 
Arbuthnot, 

3. Exact, accurate, rigorous, careful, severe, 
stringent. 
“ This strict and most observant watch.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, 1. 1. 
4, Regulated or acting by exact rules ; exact, 
rigorous, severe. 
“ Which if thoufollow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence ‘gainst the merchant 

there.” Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
5. Positive or definite as to terms ; precise, 
stringent. 


“ Such strict and severe covenants.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., Vv. 4. 


(StRicKie.] 


6. Rigidly or exactly interpreted ; limited; | 


not lax or loose; free from latitude: as, a 
strict definition, a strict interpretation, 


+ II, Bot.: Upright, straight. 


Strict Observance, s. 

Church Hist.: The name given to @ sub- 
division of the Observantine branch of the 
Franciscan Order, The first house of Strict 
Observance appears to have been founded by 
4 Spanish Franciscan, John de Puebla, on the 
Sierra Morena in 1489. The friars soon be- 
came a separate congregation, and spread to 
Italy, where they were known as the Re- 
formed, early in the sixteenth century. They 
established themselves at Nevers in France in 
1597, and were there called Recollects, The 
Latin holy places at Jerusalem are under the 
charge of the Franciscans of the Strict Ob- 
servance, 


“Certain orders of friars practise this austerity, 
which was first introducéd among the Friars Minor 
of the Strict Observance by the Blessed John of Quada- 
loupe, about the year 1500."—Addis & Arnold: Cath. 
Dict., p. 265. 


strict-settlement, s. 

Law: A settlement by which land is settled 
to the parent for life, and after his death to 
his first and other sons in tail, trustees being 
interposed to preserve the contingent re- 
mainders. 


*gtrict’-land, s. [Eng. strict, and land.] A 
narrow piece of land or passage; a strait. 


“Beyond the whichT find a narrow going or strict- 
land from the point to Hirstcastell which standeth 
into the sea,"—Hodlinshed : Descript. Brit., ch. xii. 


strictly, adv. [Eng. strict ; -ly.] 

1, In a strict manner; exactly; with: nice 
or rigorous exactness or accuracy : as, Strictly 
speaking, he is wrong. 

2. Positively, definitively, in strict terms. 

“The king hath strictly charg’d the contrary.” 
Shakesp. > Richard II1., iv. 1, 

3. Rigorously, severely, closely. 

“‘Examine thyself strictly whether thou didst not 

best at first.”—Bacon, 

4, With strict observance of laws, rules, 
rites, or the like. 


“Many of them live so’ strictly as if they did not 
believe so foolishly."—Bp, Taylor: Sermons, vol. ii, 
ser. 26 


strict’-néss, s, [Eng. strict; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being strict; ex- 
acthess, rigorous accuracy ; strict or precise 
observance or interpretation. 


“ Fifty thousand pounds a year, to which, in strict. 
ness of law he had no right, awaited his acceptance,”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. “xxiii. 

2. Rigour, severity, stringency. 

“Such of them as cannot: be concealed you will 
seate to connive at, though, in the strictness of your 
Tudgment ay cannot pardon.” — Dryden: Virgil; 


stric’-tured, a. 


strict’-ure,.s. (Lat. strictura, prop. fem. sing. 
of stricturus, fut. part. of stringo=to draw 
tight ; Fr. stricture ; Ital. strettura.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Strictuess, 


“A man of stricture and firm abstinence.” 
hakesp. : Measure for Meusure, i, 4 


*2. A stroke, a glance ; a slight touch, 
‘Passive strictures, or signatures of that wisdom 
which hath made and ordered all things.” — Hule : 
Orig. af Mankind, p. 46. 
3, A touch of sharp criticism; censure, 
critical remark, 


“But to what purpose are these strictures! Toa 
foun} and good one.” — Anox.: Liberal Education. 


II. Pathol. ¢ : A contraction and induration 
of any duct, so as to prevent free passage 
through it. There may be stricture of the 
urethra, of the cesophagus, of the rectum, &c, 


({Eng. strictur(e); -ed.] Af- 
fected with a stricture, 


strid’-dle, v.i. [SrrappLE, v.] (Scotch.) 


stride, stryde,s. [Srripr, v.] 
1. A step, especially a long, measured, or 
pompous step; a wide stretch of the legs. 
““The monster, moving onward, came as fast, 
With horrid strides ; hell trembled as he strode.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 676, 
2. The space measured between the legs 
wide apart ; the space covered by a long step ; 
hence, a short distance, 
“Betwixt them both was but a little stride.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vii. 24. 
3. A rapid or far-reaching movement or 
advance. 
“ God never meant that man should scale the heay'ns 
By strides of human wisdom.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 222. 
stride, *stryde (ps. t. * strade, * strided, 
strode, pa. par. * stridde, stridde 2), vi. & t. 
[A.S. stridan = to strive, to atride; cf. Low 
Ger. striden =-to strive, to stride ; streven= to 
strive, to stride ; streve=a striving, a stride; 
Dut. strijden ; Ger. streiten ; Dan. stride ; Icel. 
strédha ; Sw. strida= to strive.} [(STRIVE.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1, To walk with long steps. 
“ When our vessels out of reach he found, 
He strided onward,” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aimeid iii. 880. 
2. To stand with the feet wide apart; to 
straddle, 
B. Transitive : 
1, To pass over at a step ; to step over. 
“‘A debtor that dares not, to stvide.a limit.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 8 
*2. To bestride; to mount as a rider; to 
Tide on. 
“T mean to stride your: steed.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 1. 9. 
stri-dent, a. (Lat. stridens, pr. par. of 
strideo = to creak.] Creaking, harsh, grating. 
“A place that still echoes with the strident chords 
of the Italian maestri.”"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1886. 


stri-dor, * stri-dour, s. [Lat. stridor, . 
from strideo=to creak.) A harsh, creaking 
noise or crack, 

‘Her screaming cry 
And stridour of her wings 
Dryden: Virgil; Aimeid xii. 1,258, 

* strid-u-lan’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. pl. (Mod. 

Lat., from Lat. stridulus = creaking:] 
Entom.; The Cicadide (q,v.). 


*gtrid’-u-late, v.i. [StripuLovus.] To make 
a harsh, creaking noise, as some insects. 


strid-u-la’-tion, s. [Srripuvats.) The act 
of making a harsh, creaking noise; specii., 
the power r possessed by some male insects of 
making a shrill, grating noise between a 
serrated part of the body and a hard part, for 
the purpose of attracting the females; the 
noise so produced. It takes place in variona 
Orthoptera, Homoptera, and Coleoptera, and 
in some spiders of the genus Theridion, 
(Darwin : Descent of Man, ch. ix., x.) 


strid’-u-la-tor, s. (Eng. stridulat(e); -or.] 
That which stridulates or makes a. harsh, 
grating noise. 


strid’-u-1la-tor-y, a. (Eng. stridwlat(e 
-ory.] “Harsh and creaking ; stridulous. ds 


strid’-u-loiis, a. [Lat. stridulus, from strides 
= to creak.) Harsh, creaking, strident; hav- 
ing a thin squeaky voice. 


“The stridulous strain already described.”—Harpert 
Magazine, July, 1886, p. 286, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ott: cure, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», ce = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


strie’-gis-ane, s. [After Langen-Striegis, 
Saxony, where found ; ! suff. -ane (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Wavellite (q.v.), of a 


straw-yellow and green colour, 


strife, * stryf, * stryfe, s. [0. Fr. estrif, 
from Icel. .stridh = atte, contention; O. Sax. 
& O. Fries. strid; Dut. strijd ; Dan, & Sw. 
strid; O. H. Ger. strat ; Ger, streit.] 
*1. The act of striving or endeavouring ; 
the act of doing one’s best. 
“ With strife ey ou.” 
kesp. : waiv’s Well, v. 3. 
*9, Endeavour to = another; emula- 
tion, exertion, or contention for superiority, 
mental or physical. 
Who should weapimoss" wo 
akesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,791. 
3. Contention in anger or discord ; discord, 
contest, enmity, quarrel. 


“Stay your deadly s¢  @ space. 
nf Spondon eg. UL, vi.'98. 


*4. Opposition, Sikes, contradiction, 
Variance. 

“* As if between them twain there were no.strife.” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 405. 

* 5, That which is contended against ; occa- 
sion of contest. 

| For the difference between strife and dis- 
cord, see Discorp. 


* strife’-ful, * st * stry-full, a. 
[Eng. strife; pu] ra of or given to 
strife ; contentious. 

“Stryfull mind and diverse qualitee,” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. ii. 18, 
strig,s. (Srrica.] The footstalk ofa flower, 
leaf, or bud. 


“The cones were seriously blackened by lice at the 
strig.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 


stri-ga (pl. str1-g2), s. [Lat.] 
1. Arch. : The fluting of a column. 
2. Bot. (Pl.): Little, upright, unequal, stiff 
hairs, swelled at their bases. 


strig’-és, s. pl. [Pl. of Mod. Lat. strix (q.v.).] 
Ornith. : Owls ; a sub-order of Accipitres, 
universally distributed ; 5 equivalent to the 
Btrigide of early authors, by some of whom 
they were called Accipitres nocturni. Outer 
‘toe reversible ; tibia twice as long as tarsus; 
body feathers without an after-shaft or aeces- 
sory plume ; plumage soft and fluffy ; a facial 
disk. ‘Now generally divided into two fami- 
lies, Strigide and Bubonide. 


strig’-i-des, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. strix, genit. 
‘strig(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
“Ornithology: 
+1. A family of Accipitres, e a uivalent to 
the sub-order Striges (q.v.). Wallace (Geog. 
Dist. Anim., ii. 350), puts the genera at 23 
and the species at 180. 


2. A family of Striges (a. v.), distinguished 
by having the inner surface of the middle 
claw indented with minute serrations, and 
‘the breastbone without clefts in ‘its hinder 
edge. The type is Stria fammea. [Srrix, s., 2.] 


strig-il, s. [Lat.] 

1. Classic Antig.: An instrument used in 
‘baths for scrap- 
ing off the sweat, 
but more speci- 
fically useful in 
exciting the ac- 
tion of the skin 
and tissues be- 
neath. The three 
examples to the 
left in the illus- 
tration are Ro- 
man ; the other 
is from’a‘statne 
of an athlete 
using the stri- 
gil, by Lysip- 
‘pus, a cast of 
‘which is in the South Kensington Museum. 


, 2, A flesh-brush. 


strig—-il-ose, a. [Dimin. of strigose.] 
Bot. : Set with small, slender striga. 
i a. (Lat. striz, genit. strigis=an 
Eng. suff. -ine.] - 


Ornith. : Owl-like ; ame , applied to owls 
4S resembling Strix .st! 

from those of which Aluco fiammeus is the 
type, which are called the Alucine section, 


STRIGILS, 


* strig—mént, s. 


stri’- g6-vite, s 


la, as distinguished © 


striegisane—strike 


[Lat. strigmentum, from 
strictus, pa. par. of stringo = to draw tight, to 
scrape,] Scraping; that which is scraped 
off ; excrement. 


“Many besides the strigments and sudorous adhe- 
sions from men’s ds."—Browne.: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. ii., ch. -v, 


strig-0-céph’-a-lus, s. (StriNcocerHALUs.] 
strig’-Oops, s. 
stri’-gose, stri’-goils, a. [Lat. strigosus = = 


(Srrincors,] 


lean, lank, thin, meagre, ] 
Bot. (Of a swrface): Covered with strigz. 


[After Lat. Strigovia = 
Striegau, Silesia, where found; suif. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min, : A dark-green coating of minute 
erystals on various minerals in the granite of 
Striegau, Silesia, Hardness, 1:0; sp. gr. 
8144. Compos.: a hydrous silicate of alu- 
mina, proto- and sesquioxides of iron. 


strike (pa. t. * strak, *strek, * stroak, * strok, 


* stroke, *strook, * strooke, struck, pa. par. 
* stricken, * striken, * strook, * strooke, struck), 
v.i. & t. [A.S. strican = to go, to proceed 
(pa. t. strdc, pa. par. stricen); cogn. with Dut. 
strijken = to smooth, rub, spread, strike ; Ger. 
streichen (pa. t. strich, pa. par. gestrichen) = to 
stroke, rub, smooth, spread, strike; Icel. 
strjuka (pa. t. strauk, pa. par. strokinn) = to 
rub, to wipe, to strike ; Sw. stryka= to stroke, 
wipe, strike, rove ; Dan. stryge = the same.] 
A. Iniransitive: 


*1, To go, to move, to run, to advance. 


“A mous... 
Stroke forth sternly.” Piers. Plowman, Prol. 183. 
* 2. To fall. 
“Strek intoa study.” Wiliam of Palerne, 4,088, 
3. To pass quickly ; to dart, to penetrate. 
“Till a dart strike through his liver.”—Proverbs vii. 28. 
4, To hit, to touch, to glance, to graze, 


“Consider the red and white colours in porphyre ; 
Tea er light from striking on it, and its colours vanish,” 


5. To make a quick blow or thrust; to hit. 


“Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” - 
Pope: Satires, Prol. 208. 


6. To use one’s weapons; to fight; to be 
active in fighting or on any occasion of em- 


loying force. 
ploying “ Strike, fellows, strike.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 8. 


7. To hit, to collide, to dash, to clash: as, 
The hammer strikes against the bell of a clock. 

8. To run, dash, or be driven upon the 
shore, a’rock, or a bank ; to be stranded. 

“ After the vessel struck he saw water rushing into 

the engine-room.”—Daily Telegraph, May 5, 1887. 

9. To sound by percussion, with or as with 
blows : as, A clock strikes, 

10. To cause‘something to give out a sound 
by percussion. 


“‘ She strikes upon the bell.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, ii. 1, 


*11. To give out a sound, as of music; to 
begin to play ; to strike up. 


“ Let our drums strike. 
hakesp.: Timontof Athens, v. 4. 


12. To lower a sail, flag, or colours, in token 


‘of ‘respect, or of surrender to an enemy ; 


hence, to surrender, to yield. 

13. To quit work in order to compel an in- 
erease or to prevent a reduction of wages, or 
to secure shorter hours of working, or other 
like cause. 

“ About 1,000 hands struck at two of th 

works.” a eekly ‘Echo, Sept. 5, 1886 885. spies Mage ie ean ae 

14. To take root; to grow, as @ slip of a 

plant. [B. 22.] 


“The young tops strike freely if they.are taken off | 


y 
about three Heates long, and inserted singly in some 
*sandy’soil in'small pots.”—Field, March 12, 1887. 


15. To take a course or line; to turn or 


break off. 
Fee striking to the right.”—Field, March 12, 
87. 


* 16. To blast or destroy life. 
“Then no planets strike.” Shakesp, : Hamlet, i. 1, 
‘*17, To steal money. (Slang.) 


“The cutting a pipe or wise a purse is called 
striking.” —Greene ¢ catching, 


18. To row, aR ‘ah oar striking the water. 


“This rate of striking was kept up for the first 
mile.”—Field, March 5, 1887. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To touch or hit with some force, either 


with the hand or with some instrument; to | 
smite; to give a blow to, with the hand or 
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with an instrument either held in the hand or 
propelled in some way. 

“T have ever known thee a coward, and therefore 
durst never strike thee.’—Beaum, & Flet.: King & No 
King, i. 1 

2. To give, inflict, or deal. 


“Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow.” Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 76. 


8. To dash, to hit, to knock. (With the 
instrumeut as object.) 
** He struck his hand upon his breast.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,842. 
4, To produce by a blow or blows. 
** From the Dauphin’s crest thy sword struck fire.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., v. 6. 
5. To cause to ignite by friction: as, To 
strike a match. 
6. To stamp with a stroke; to impress > 
hence, to mint, to coin. 


“Some very rare coins, struck of a pound weight, of 
gold and silver, Constantius sent to Chilperick.”— 
Arbuthnot: On Coins. 


7. To impress, to stamp. 


“There seems to be a constant deca aes of ae ae ideas, 
even of those which are struck deepes' ke. 


8. To throw, to dash. (Hxodus xii. vt) 

9. To thrust in; to cause to enter or pene- 
trate ; as, A tree strikesits root into the ground. 

10. To cause to sound by beating ; to begin 
to beat, asadrum. [{ 16. (1) b.] 


11. To notify by sound. 
“It struck nine as we were coming up the street.” 
—E. J. Worboise : Sissie, ch. xx. 
* 12. To sound ; to begin to sing or play. 
“ Strike a free march to Troy.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 10. 
13. To light upon ; to hit or pitch upon ; to 
fall in with. 


“We strike a trail, two or three days old, of some 
former hunters.”"—Burroughs : Pepacton, p, 291. 


*14. To touch lightly ; to stroke; to pass 
lightly. 

“ Strike his hand over the place.”"—2 Kings v. 11. 

15. To prostrate, to blast, to confound, as 
by some superhuman power, or by the in- 
fluence of the planets. 

“ Struck oeER likea planet.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, ti. 2. 

* 16, To afflict, to punish, to chastise, to 
smite, 

“To punish the just is not good, nor to strike princes 

for equity.”—Proverbs xvii. 26, 

17. To affect in a particular manner by @ 
sudden impression or impulse. 

“ we rting strikes poor lovers dumb,” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, it 2 

18. To impress strongly ; to affect sensibly 

with strong emotion. 
“Tam struck with sorrow.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 6. 

19. To produce by a sudden action ; to effect 
or cause.at once, 

“ Should strike such terror to his‘enemies,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VT, li. & 

20. To occur to ; to appear in a certain light ¢ 

as, That did not strike me. 


21. To make and ratify. [Lat. fadus ferire.] 
** T come to offer peace : to reconcile 
Past enmwities ; to strike pexpetne leagues 
With Vanoc.” A. Philips: Briton. 

22. To propagate by slips or ee to 
insert cuttings in the soil. [A. 14. 

“The way to strike them is to take ee the points of 
any of the young shoots, and after trimming them in 
the ordinar; iy. way, they should be inserted in sandy 
soil.”—Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 

23. To level, as a measure of grain, salt, or 
the like, by scraping off with a straight in- 
strument all that is above the level of the top 
of the vessel in which the grain, &c., is con- 
tained. [STRUCK-MEASURE, ] 

24. To lower, as the yards of a vessel; to 
let down, as a sail or flag, in token of sub- 
mission or surrender. 


25. To take down ; to lower and pack up: 
as, To strike tents. 

*26. To take forcibly or fraudulently. 
(Goodrich.) 

27. To lade into a cooler, as the cane-juice 
in sugar-making. 

* 28, To tap, asa cask, &. 

“ Strike the vessels, ho, 
Here's to Cesar. 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ti. 7. 

q For the difference between to strike and 

to beat, see Bear. 


41. To strike a balance: 
Book-keep. : To bring ont the amount due on 
one or other of the sides of a debtor and 


creditor account ; hence, in general, to ascer- 
taiu on which side the preponderance.lies. 


boil, boy; pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Femphene exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, ~sion =shiin; “Hon, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, 


» -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


ve. 
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strike—striking 


2. To strike a centre (or centring): 

Arch.: To remove the centre or centring 
from an arch. 

8. To strike a jury: 

Law: To constitute a special jury ordered 
by acourt, by each party striking out a certain 
number of names from a prepared list of 
jurors, so as to reduce it to the number re- 
quired by law. 

4. To strike a rate : To assess and sead a rate 
formally. 

“ Both bodies had struck rates."—Daily Telegraph, 

Jan. 30, 1886. 

5. To strike at: To make or aim a blow at; 

to make an attack on; to attack. 


“A puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory.” Shakesp.: Richard IT,, iv. 2. 


6. To strike down: To prostrate by a blow 
‘or blows ; to fell. 

7. To strike home: To give an effective blow. 

8. To strike in: 

* (1) To go in suddenly; to disappear from 
the surface, with internal consequences, as an 
eruption on the skin. 

(2) To interrupt, to interpose, 

* 9. To strike into: 

(1) To break forth or out into; to be put 
into any state by some sudden act or motion. 


“It struck on a sudden into such reputation, that it 
scorns any longer to sculk, but owns itself publickly.” 
—Government of the Tongue. 


(2) To turn into quickly and abruptly ; to 
betake one’s self quickly into. 

10. To strike in with: To conform to; to 
suit itself to ; to agree with at once. 


“He immediately struck in with them; but de- 
scribed this march to the temple with so much 
horrour, that he shivered every joint.”—Addison: 
Freeholder. 


11, To strike of: 

(1) To knock off or separate by a blow or 
any sudden action. 

(2) To erase, to strike out. 


“The Czar's ukase striking Prince Alexander off the 
Russian army list."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 9, 1885. 


(3) To erase or deduct from an account: as, 
He struck off ten shillings. 

(4) To impress, to print: as, A thousand 
copies were struck off. 

12. To strike off the rolls, to strike one’s name 
off the rolls: To erase the name of from a list 
or roll; specif., of a solicitor or an attorney, 
‘to strike his name off the list of persons 
qualified to practise. This may be done at 
his own request, but it is the invariable penalty 
in cases of gross professional misconduct. 


“ There had been no misconduct shown of a character 
to justify striking the man’s name off the rolls.” —Pail 
Mall Gazette, Aug. 8, 1884. 


13. To strike oil: [O1L, s., ¥]. 

14. To strike out: 

(1) To produce by striking or collision : as, 
To strike out fire with a steel. 

(2) To blot out, to erase, to efface. 

(8) To plan or excogitate by a quick effort; 
to hit upon, to invent, to devise, to contrive : 
as, To strike out a new line. 

(4) In boxing, to deliver a blow straight 
from the shoulder. 

(5) To direct one’s course in swimming: as, 
He struck owt for land. 

(6) To wander; to make a sudden excursion. 


“When a great man strikes out into a sudden 
irregularity, he needs not question the respect of a 
-retinue.”—Collier. 


15. To strike sowndings : 

Naut.: To ascertain the depth of water 
“with the hand-lead, &c. : 

16. To strike up: 

Q) Transitive: 

(a) To drive up with a blow. 

(®) To begin to play or sing. 

“ Strike up the drum.” Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI., % & 

(c) To enter into, to contract. 

“He is distressed at the notion of Fanny having 
struck wp an acquaintance with her next-door neigh- 
bours.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 19, 1885. 

(2) Intrans.: To begin to play or sing. 
.(Shakesp. : Winter’s Tale, iv. 4.) 

17. To strike work : To leave off work, espe- 
~cially in order to compel an increase or to 
_ prevent a reduction of wages, &. [A. 18.] 

“The colliers . .. have struck work against a pro- 
. posed reduction in wages.”— Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 

* 18. To strike hands: To shake hands. 


#19. Strike me luck, Strike me lucky: An 


expression formerly used by the lower orders 
when striking a bargain, and alluding to the 
eustom of striking hands on ratification of 
the bargain, when the buyer left in the hand 
of the seller an earnest penny. (Now only 
used as a slang oath or ejaculation.) 


“Come strike me luck with earnest and draw the 
writings.” Beaum. & Flet.: Scornful Lady, ii. 


strike, s. (STRIKE, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, An instrument, consisting of a strip of 
wood or metal, with a straight edge, used in 
levelling a measure of grain, salt, or the like, 
by scraping off what is above the level of the 
measure ; hence the term struck measure as 
distinguished from heaped measure. 

* 2. A bushel; four pecks. 

3. A measure of four bushels, or half a 
quarter. (English.) 

4. A number (twenty-five) of eels: ten 
strikes make a bind. ( English.) 

5. An iron pale or standard in & gate o1 
fence. 

6. The act of workmen, in any trade or 
branch of industry, when they leave their 
work with the object of compelling the masters 
to concede certain demands made by them, as 
an advance of wages, the withdrawal of a 
notice of reduction of wages, a shortening of 
the hours of work, the withdrawal of any ob- 
noxious rule or regulation, or the like. 

J Strikes have become of increasing fre- 
quency and extent during recent years, as 
workmen have become more thoroughly organ- 
ized, and are often attended with a violence 
that renders military interposition necessary. 
Of strikes of this character the first of great 
importance was the railroad strike of 1877, 
during which-immense damage was done in 
the city of Pittsburgh and elsewhere. The 
depression of business in 1894 was signalized 
by two strikes of great dimensions, one by the 
coal-miners for an advance of wages, and one 
of a different character by railroad employés. 
The great strike of the Philadelphia street- 
railway employés in December, 1895, although 
warmly supported by the public and amicably 
adjusted in January, 1896, through the inter- 
vention of a volunteer committee made up of 
prominent citizens, did not result in any 
apparent benefit to the strikers. 

*7, Full measure; hence, excellence of 
quality. (Temple.) 

II. Technically : : 

1. Brick-making: A small piece of wood 
used to remove the superfluous clay from the 
mould. 

2, Flaw: A handful of flax that may be 
struck at once, 

3. Founding : 

(1) A hook in a foundry to hoist the metal. 

(2) A paddle or straight-edge. [STRICKLE.] 

4, Base-ball : Neglect to strike at, or failure 
to hit a good ball on the part of the batsman 
or striker. 

5. Metal-work. : A puddler’s stirrer ;a rabble. 

6. Mining: 

(1) The prolongation or extension of a 
stratum in a direction at right angles to the 
dip. The strike is also called the line of 
bearing. If a stratum dip to the north, the 
strike is east and west. : 


“The true strike of the reef being from N. 40° W. to 
8, 40° E."—Standard, March 1, 1886. 


(2) The place where the vein crops out. 

7. Sugar: The quantity of syrup, the con- 
tents of the last-pan, emptied at once into 
the coolers. 

S| GQ) By the strike: By measure not heaped 
up; having what is above the level of the 
measure scraped off. 

* (2) Strike-of-day : Break or dawn of day. 

(8) Strike-or-silent : 

Horol.: A piece in a clock which sets the 
striking parts in or out of action. 

(4) To make a strike: To make an effort, 
especially a successful one. ( Collog.) 


strike-a-light, s. 

Anthrop.: A flint implement resembling a 
scraper in form, but of much smaller size, 
often found in burial places. Evans (Ancient 
Stone Implements, p. 283) believes that they 
were used ‘‘for scraping iron pyrites, and not 
improbably, in later days, even iron or steel, 
for procuring fire.” 


strik’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. 


strike-block, s. 
Carp.: A plane, shorter than a jointer used 
for shooting a short joint. 


strike-hand, s. A hand, i.e., a work-— 
man, on strike. 
“The strike-hands, however, are on the alert." 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 19, 1885. 
strike-pay, s. Pay granted toa workman 
on strike by the trade-union of which he isa 
member, 


strik’-ér, s. [Eng. strik(e), v ; -er.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who strikes; one who uses foroe 
(formerly applied especially to a robber); @ 
blacksmith’s assistant. 


“ Whilst th' immoderate stroke’s miscarrying force 
Had almost borne the strixer from his horse.” 
Cowley: Davideis, iv. 
*2. One 


given to quarrelling or blows; & 
quarrelsome person. (1 Timothy, iii. 3.) 
3. A harpoon, also a harpooner. 


“ Where-ever we come to an anchor, we always send 
out our strikers, and put our hooks and lines over- 
board, to try for fish."—Dampier - Voyages (an. 1684), 


*4, A wencher. 
5. A workman who is on strike. 


“‘When the train arrived with the men to supply 
the place of the strikers it was found that a 
crowd had assembled outside the station.”—. 
Chronicle, Dec. 18, 1885. 


II. Technically : 

1. Forging: 

(1) A species of steam-hammer, striking ina 
manner similar to the trip-hammer, but oper- 
ated directly from the engine, the cam-wheel 
being dispensed with. It may be adjusted to 
strike either vertically or horizontally, or at 
any angle. 

(2) A hardened mould, or former, upon which 
a softened steel block is struck, to receive a 
concave impression from the striker. Swages 
are made in this way, the two portions re- 
ceiving their grooves from a striker between 
them. [Swaag, s.] 

2. Games: The player whose turn it is to 
strike the ball in cricket, lawn tennis, base- 
ball, golf, billiards, &c. In lawn-tennis the 
player who first delivers the ball is called the 
server or striker-in, the other the striker-oub, 


striker-in, s. (Srrixer, s., II. 2.] 
striker-out, s. (STRIKER, s., II. 2.] 


[STRIKE, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Affecting with strong emotions 
eee ese forcible, expressive, very notices 
able. 


“The flowers of the normal form are golden yellow, 
while those of the variety are pale sulphur, an nob 
nearly so striking.”"—Field, Feb. 17, 1887 


C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who strikes. 

= The propagation of plants by cuttings ov 
slips. 

II. Technically : 

1, Arch.: The removal of a centre upon 
which an arch has been built. It is done by 
striking the wedges on which the ribs rest. 

2. Join.: Running @ moulding with @ 
moulding-plane. 

striking - distance, s. The distance 
through which a given effort or instrumen- 
tality will be effective. 

striking-knife, s. 
knife for smoothing hides. 

striking-machine, s. 

1. Leather: A knife for scraping hides, 

" 2. Metal: A machine for stamping metals, 


striking-plate, s. 

Carp.: The device by which the wooden 
centring of an arch is lowered when the arch 
is completed. 


striking-reed, s. 


Music: A percussion reed in harmoniums, 


striking-up press, s. A press for 
striking up or raising sheet-motal in making 
dishes, pots, pans, cups, &c. 

striking-watch, s. A watch which in- 
dicates the time of day by striking, either 
automatically or in response to the pushing 
in of a knob. 


A triangular steel 


Yate, fat, fire, amidst, wht, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ~, e= 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


strikingly—stringwood 
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Sirik’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. striking; -ly.] In 
a striking manner or degree ; so as to affect or 
surprise ; surprisingly, forcibly, strongly, im- 
pressively. 


“The superiority of the present age ... is strikingly 
conspicuous.”— Knox: Winter Evenings, ev. 70. 


strik’-ing-nésg, s. [Eng. striking; -ness.] 
he quality or state of being striking; im- 
pressiveness, 


strilx-le, s. [STRIcKLE.] 


string, * streng, * stringe, * strong, s. 
[A.S. strenge (from its being strongly or tightly 
twisted), from strang = strong (q.v.); cogn. 
with Dut. streng, from streng = strong ; Icel. 
strengr; Dan. streng ; Sw. strdng ; Ger. strang ; 
Gr. otpayyadn (stranggalé) = a halter, from 
otpayyds (stranggos) = hard twisted.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, A small rope, line, twine, or cord ; a strip 
of leather, or other. like substance, for tieing 
or fastening things. 

“Tl knit it up in silken strings.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, it. 7. 

2. A piece of thread, or the like, upon 
which anything is strung or filed; hence, a 
set of things strung or filed on a line. 

“T have caught two of these dark undermining ver- 
min, and intend to make a string of them, in order to 
hang them.”—<Addison.: Spectator. 

3. A succession of things following in a line. 

“ Strings of camels were perpetually traversing the 
sandy track.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 16, 1866, 

4, Hence, a series of things connected or 
following in succession ; any concatenation. of 
things : as, a string of arguments. 

5, A strip of leather or the like by which 
the covers of a book are held together. 


6. The chord ofa musical instrument, as of 
& harp, a violin, a pianoforte. [II. 4.] 
“ Among the strings his fingers range.” 
Scott: Rokeby, v.19. 
7. Hence, in the plural, the stringed instru- 
ments of an orchestra, as distinguished from 
the brass and wind instruments. 


“With the orchestra little fault could be found 
beyond the weakness of the strings.” —Daily Telegraph, 
March 14, 1887. 


8. The line or cord of a bow. 


“ When twanged an arrow from Love’s mystic string.” 
Coleridge: In the manner of Spenser. 


*9, A riband. 

“ Round Ormond’s knee thou tie’st the mystic string, 

That makes the knight companion to the king.” 

Prior: Carmen Seculare, xix. 

10. A fibre, as of a plant. 

“Tn pulling broom up, the least strings left behind 

will grow.”—Mortimer: Husbandry. 

*11, A nerve or tendon of an animal. 

“The string of his tongue was loosed and he spake 

plain.”—Aark vii. 35. . 

12. A resource, a resort. (Only used in the 
phrase, a second string = a second horse 
entered for arace.) [{] 2.] 

“In three instances the second string, according to 
the market, was successful.’—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 
21, 1885. 

II, Technically : 

1, Arch.: A string-course (q.v.). 

2. Billiards: 

*(1) The number of points made ina game. 

(2) The act of stringing for lead. [Srrine, 
v., B.) 

3. Mining: A small vein of ore, diverging 
from the main vein and passing off into the 
rock. Still smaller veins are called threads, 
A string is often worth following to great dis- 
tances from the vein from which it diverges. 
Miuers view strings as feeders of such a vein, 
and believe that, as a rule, its productiveness 
is proportioned to their number. 

4, Music: Prepared wire or catgut, plain or 
covered, used for musicalinstruments. Strings 
of steel or brass wire are used for all instru- 
ments which are struck with hammers or 
plectra, as dulcimers, zithers, mandolines, 
and pianofortes, and strings of catgut for in- 
struments played with the unprotected fin- 
gers, or with a bow, as guitars, harps, violins, 

violas, violoncellos, and double-basses. Violin 

strings are made of catgut, each string being 

of a different thickness, according to the tone 

and tension required, the fourth string being 

covered with a fine wire, either of silver or 

white metal; hence it is called the silver 

string. The covered strings on the guitar are 
_ upon a basis of silk instead of catgut, and the 
double bass strings are of thick gut uncovered ; 
_ the two lowest strings on the violoncello are 
% silver strings. 


5. Shipwright.: The uppermost row of 
planks ina ship’s ceiling, or that between the 
upper edge of the upper deck-ports and the 
gunwale, 

¥ (1) Toharp wpon one string : To talk inces- 
santly upon one subject or thing. (Collog.) 

(2) To have two strings to one’s bow: To have 
two expedients or resources for attaining some 
object ; to have two objects in view. 


string-band, s. A band of musicians 
playing only or mainly on stringed instru- 
ments ; that portion of the orchestra which 
consists of stringed instruments, as opposed 
to the wood and brass bands respectively. 


string-beans, s. pl. French beans, from 
the string-like fibre, atripped from them in 
preparing them for the table. 


*string-block, s. 

Music: A block in the wooden-frame piano- 
forte into which were driven the studs upon 
which the strings were looped. 


string-board, s. 
Carp. : One of the slanting pieces of stairs 
into which the steps are notched. 


string-course, s. 

Arch. : A course of brick or stone projecting 
slightly from the face of the wall and forming 
a horizontal line. It may be flat, moulded, 
or enriched, 


string-gauge, s. 

Music: A small instrument for measuring 
the thickness of strings for violins, guitars, 
&c., consisting of a dise or an oblong piece of 
metal, with a graduated slit and engraved 
table. 


string-organ, s. 

Music: A musical instrument, the sounds 
of which are produced by the association of a 
free reed and wire string. 


string-piece, s. 

Carpentry : 

(1) A horizontal connecting-strip or plank 
of a frame. 

(2) The timber beneath a staircase which 
forms the soffit or ceiling. 

(3) A timber in a floor framing. 


string-plate, s. 

Music: Aniron bar in a pianoforte frame 
into which are inserted the studs to which 
the strings are secured, 


string, v.t. & 4. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To furnish with a string or strings; to 
furnish with nerves, 


“ Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iii. 2. 


*2. To tune the strings of, as of a stringed 
instrument. 


“ Here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung.” 
Addison, 


[Strine, s.] 


3. To put on a string. 


“ As these stars were but so many beads 
Strung on one string.” 
Donne: Progress of the Sout. 


*4, To make tense ; to impart vigour to ; to 
tone. 


“ By chase our long-liv'd brothers earn’d their food ; 
Toil strwng the nerves and purified the blood.” 
Dryden: Epistle to John Dryden, 88, 


5, To deprive of strings or fibres: as, To 
string beans. 
6. To tie up or hang by a string. 


“Give the dogs their portion of liver and lights, 
and string up the carcases.”—Field, Sept. 25, 1886, 


+7. To bind with string. 


8. To excite or deceive by false or exaggerated 
statements. (Slaug.) 

B. Intransitive: 

Billiards: To determine who shall lead off, 
each player striking his ball so that it shall 
hit the top cushion and come back towards 
balk ; he whose ball stops nearest the balk- 
line being entitled to choice of playing first. 


stringed, a. [Eng. string; -ed.] 
1, Having strings. 
‘“We wil sing my songs to the stringed instruments.” 
—Isaiah xviii. 20 tissi} 
*2, Produced by or on strings, 


* “Divinely warbled voice 

Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took.” 
Milton: The Nativity. 


strin’-gen-¢y, s. (Eng. stringen(t) ; -cy.] 
1, Ord, Lang. : The quality or state of being 
stringent; strictness. 
2. Comm. : Hardness, dearness, scarcity. 
“Within the last few days Eastern rates are much 
stronger, owing to a stringency in the value of money 
in India,”—Duily Telegraph, Feb. 8, 1887. 
strin-gén’-do, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: A direction to accelerate the time, 


string’-ent, a. [Lat. stringens, pr. par. of 
stringo = to draw tight.) [Srrict.] 
*1. Binding tightly, drawing tight. 
2. Making strict claims or requirements 3 
strict, binding, rigid, severe. 


“What is more unexceptionally stringent and foro- 
ing.”"—More : Antidote against Atheism, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


string’-ent-ly, adv. (Eng. stringent; -ly.) 
In a stringent manner; strictly, rigidly. 


“Proving more stringently that... &c.”"—More: 
Immort. of the Soul, bk, ii., ch. ii. 


string’-ent-néssg, s. [Eng. stringent; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being stringent ; string- 
ency. 


string’-ér, s. [Eng. string, v.; -er.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : One who strings, as— 
1, One who makes or furnishes strings for 
a bow. 


“ The offices of the bowmaker, the fletcher, and the 
stringer, were all kept separate,"—Anight ; Pictoria’ 
Hist. Eng., ii. 871, 


2. One who files or arranges on a string: as, 
a stringer of beads or pearls. 
*3, A fornicator, a wencher, 


“ Hath been an old stringer in his days.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Burning Pestle, 1. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Carp.: A horizontal timber connecting 
posts in a frame ; as— 

(1) A tie-timber of a truss-bridge. 

(2) A horizontal tie in a floor framing. 

2. Rail.-eng.: A longitudinal balk or timber 
on which a railway rail is fastened, and which 
rests on transverse sleepers. 

3. Shipwright.: An inside strake of plank 
or of plates, secured to the ribs and support- 
ing the ends of the beams ; a shelf-piece. 


string’-hait, s. [Eng. string, and halt.) 
Farr. ; (See extract). 


“ Stringhait is a sudden twitching and snatching up 
of the hinder leg of a horse much higher than the 
other, or an involuntary or convulsive motion of the 
muscles that extend or bend the hough.”—farvier's 
Dictionary. 


string’-i-néss, s. [Eng. stringy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stringy ; fibrousness, 


string’-léss, a. [Eng. string; -less.) Having 
no strings. 
“ His tongue is now a stringless instrument.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I., ii, L 
strin-go-céph’-a-lis, strig-6-¢éph’- 
a-lis, s. [Gr. o7péé (strix), genit. ozpryds 
(strigos) [StR1x], and xepady (kephalé) = the 
head. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Terebratulide. Shell 
punctate, suborbicular, with a prominent 
beak. Stringocephalus burtoni is found in the 
Middle Devonian. There is a Stringocephalus 
schist and a Stringocephalus limestone in the 
Devonian of Germany. The latter occurs also 
in the same formation in Devonshire. 


strin-gop’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stringop(s); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith. : A family of Reichenow’s Psittact, 
of the same extent as Stringopine (q.v.). 


strin-g6-pi-ne2x, strig-d-pi-ne, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. stringop(s), strigop(s) ; Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Psittacide (q.v.), 
with a single genus, Stringops (q.v.). 


string’-ops, strig’-ops, s. [Gr. ozpéé (striz), 
genit. orptyos (strigos) =an owl, and ow (ops) 
= the face.) f 
Ornith. : The sole genus of the family Strin- 
gopide or the sub-family Stringopine (q.v.), 
with one species, Strigops habroptilus, the 
Kakapo or Kakapoa (q.v.). Buller (Birds of 
New Zealand, p. 28), considers S. greyi, pro- 
visionally recognised by Gray (Jbis, 1862, 
p. 230), to be only a variety. } 


string’-wood, s. [Eng. string, s., and wood.) 
Bot. : Aculypha rubra, 


‘OY; PHUt, jOW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=& 
B, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dol. 


te 
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stringy—strive 


etring’-y, a. (Eng. string; -y.} 
1, Consisting of strings or small threads ; 
fibrous, filamentous. 
“The tough and stringy coat of the areca nut.”— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ix. 
2. Ropy, viscid ; that may be drawn into a 
thread. 
*3, Sinewy, wiry : as, A stringy man. 


stringy-bark tree, s. 

Bot.: A popular Australian name for many 
of the Bucalypti, from the fibrous character 
of their bark; specif., Eucalyptus gigantea, a 
huge tree, 400 feet high, and about 100 feet in 
girth a yard from the ground. Next to the 
mammoth Sequoia of California these are the 
largest trees upon the earth’s surface, and they 
are taller than the Sequoia. One fallen speci- 
men observed by Wallace must have been 
nearly 500 feet high. Their frequently ragged 
bark, peculiar aromatic odor, and the vertical 
direction of their leaves combine to give them 
a unique character. The title Stringy-Bark 
Tree, however, is particularly applied to EZ. ro- 
busta, a species which yields a beautiful red 
gum, The culture of Eucalyptus has been 
introduced with good results into California, 
and other countries, it having a high reputa- 
tion as a destroyer of malarious conditions, 


strin’-kle, v.t. or i. [A variant of sprinkle 
(q.v.).] To sprinkle. (Scotch.) 


strin’-kling, s. [STRINKLE.] 
1, The act of one who sprinkles, 
2. That which is sprinkled ; a sprinkling. 


strin’-si-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gadidez, limited to the 
Mediterranean. The species live ata greater 
depth than those of Gadus, but are not in- 
cluded in the deep-sea fauna, 


strip, *strepe, *strype, *stryppe 
(pa. t. *strepte, stripped, *stripte, pa. par. 
* strept, * i-struped, stripped), vt. & i. [A.S. 
strypan ; cogn. with Dut. stroopen=to plunder, 


to strip; strepen = to stripe; strippen = to | 


whip, to strip off leaves; O. H. Ger. stroujfen ; 
Ger. streifen = to graze] [STRIPE.] 

A. Transitive : 

L, Ordinary Language : 

1. To pluck, pull, or tear off, as a covering. 
(Frequently with off.) 

“She stripped it from her arm.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, il, 4 

2. To deprive of a covering; to skin, to 

eel. (Generally with of before the thing 

ken away: as, To strip a tree of its bark; 
To strip a man of his clothes.) 


‘“And stripped his limbs to such array, 
As best might suit the watery way.”! 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, li. 36. 


8. To despoil, to plunder, to pillage ; to de- | 


prive of arms, accoutrements, &c, 


““A corpse which marauders have just stript and 
mangled.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, 


4, To bereave, to deprive, to divest, to de- 


spoil, to make destitute. (With of before the - 
thing taken away: as, To strip a man of his 


possessions. ) 


5. To take away. 


“ All the temporal lands would they strip from us.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 1. 


* 6. To uncover, to unsheathe. 
“ Strip your sword stark naked.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 4, 
7. To unrig : as, To strip a ship. 
*8, To separate; to put away. 
4s unkindness 
That stript her from his benediction.” 
Shakesp, : Lear, iv. 3, 
*9, To pass rapidly ; to run or sail past; 
to outrun, to outstrip. 


“ Before he reached it.he was out of breath, 
And then the other stripped him.” 
S Beaum. & Flet. (Webster.) 


10. To press the last milk out of, at a milk- 
ing ; to milk dry : as, To strip a cow. 

Il. Technically : - 

1, Agric. : To pare off the surface in strips, 
and turn over the strips upon the adjoining 
‘surface. 

‘2. Mach. : To tear off the thread of. (Said 
‘of a'screw or bolt: as, The screw was stripped.) 

B. [ntransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To take off the covering -or 
‘clothes ; to uncover, to undress, partially or 
entirely. 


“After passing Sandford lock the crew stripped.”— 
Field, March 5, 1887, 


2. Mach. : To lose the thread, or have the 
thread stripped off. (Said of a screw or bolt.) 


¥ To strip one’s self: 

1. To deprive one’s self. (Followed by of: 
as, To strip one’s self of all one’s possessions.) 

2. Specif.: To undress; to take off one’s 
clothes. 

“ The moment they saw the king enter, they stripped 
themselves in great haste, being covered fore.” — 
Cook : Second Voyage, bk. i., ch, xi. 

strip-leaf, s. Tobacco from which the 
stalks have been removed before packing, 
(Simmonds.) 


strip (1), s. (Srrir, v., Srrips, s.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A narrow piece, comparatively long. 
2. A stripling. 
II. Technically: 
1. Carp.: A narrow piece of board nailed 
over a crack or joint between planks. 
“*When a plumed faune may shade thy chalked face, 
And lawny strips thy naked bosom grace.” 
Bishop Hall: Satires, iy. 4. 
2. Mining: An inclined trough in which 
ores are separated by being disturbed while 
covered by a stream of water descending the 
strip. 


strip (2), s. [Norm. Fr. estrippe = waste.] 
Waste; destruction of fences, buildings, 
timber, &c. (Amer. law.) 


stripe, *strype, s. (0. Dut. strijpe; Dut. 


streep = a stripe, a streak ; Low Ger. stripe= 
astripe; stripen=to stripe; Ger. streif=a 
stripe, a streak, a strip ; Dan. stribe.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A line or long narrow division or strip of 
anything, of a different colour from the ground. 


“There is a very beautiful sort of wild ass in this 
country, whose body is curiously striped with equal 
lists of white and black ; the stripes coming from the 
ridge of his back, and ending under the belly, which 
is white.”—Dampier ; Voyages (an. 1691), 


2. A linear variation of color. 

3. A wale or discoloration caused by a lash 
or blow. 

4, Astroke made with a lash, whip, scourge, 
rod, or the like. 

“With his stripes we are healed,”—/saiah liii. 5. 

5, Color as the badge of a party or faction; 
hence, distinguishing characteristic, character, 
feature: as, persons of the same political 
stripe. 

*6. A blow, a stroke, 


“ But, when he could not quite it, with one stripe 
Her lions clawes he from her feete tg ee uf 
ge 


Spenser: F. 
*7, A wound. 


“The shaftes of Inde were very longe, a yard and a 
halfe, as Arrianus doth saye, or, at the least, a yarde, 
as Q. Curtius dothe saye, and therefore they gave the 
greater strype.’—Ascham ; Toxophilua, bk. 

*8, Pattern, manner, 


*T shall go on; and first in differing stripe 
The flood-god’s speech thus tune on oaten pipe.” 
Browne; Britannias Pastorals, 


IL. Technically: 

1. Entom.: [Streax, IL. 1. (1).] 

2. Mil. (Pl.): Narrow strips of cloth, or gold 
or silver lace, worn by non-commissioned 
officers, to denote their rank, and as a mark 
of good conduct. Rank is denoted in a 
similar manner in the police force. 

3. Weaving: A pattern produced by arrang- 
ing the warp-threads in sets of alternating 
colours. 

4 To get (or lose) one's stripes : 

Mil..: To be promoted to (or reduced from) 
the rank of a non-commissioned officer. 


stripe-tail, s. 

Ornith.: Any individual of the Humming- 
bird genus, Eupherusa. There are three 
species, from Central America. ° 


. 


stripe, v.t. [Srripr, s.] 


1, To form stripes upon; to variegate with 
stripes; to form or variegate with lines of 
different colours, 


*2. To strike, to lash ; to beat with stripes. 


striped, a. [Srnrips, s.] Marked with or 


having longitudinal stripes ofa colour differing 
from that of the general hue. 


striped-bellied tunny, s. 
Ichthy.: A popular name for the Bonito 


(q.v.), from the fact that it has four brownisn 
longitudinal stripes on the under surface. 
striped-hyena, «, [Hyrxna,1] 

striped-mouse, s. 

Zool. : Mus barbarus, an elegant little mouse 
from the north of Africa. It is of a bright 
yellowish brown, with longitudinal dark- 
brown streaks, 

striped sack-winged bat, s. 

Zool. : Saccopteryx bilineata, a small species 
from Surinam. [Saccopreryx.] 


striped-spermophile, s. 

Zool, : Spermophilus tridecemlineatus, a smali 
American rodent, from six to eight inches 
long; colour, chestnut-brown, with seven 
yellowish-white lines running along the back, 
and between these six rows of small white 
Hew It ranges from Canada as far south ag 

exas. 


striped-surmullet, s. 
Tehthy. : Mullus surmuletus. [Mu.wuvs.] 
striped-wrasse, s. [Rrp-wRassz.] 


strip’-ling, *stryp-ling, s. & a. [Adimin. 
from strip (1), 8.] 
A. As subst.: A youth in the state of 
adolescence, or just passing from boyhood 
into manhood ; a lad. 


“Angel ! forgive this stripling’s fond despair.” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, i, & 


B. As adj.: Youthful; like a stripling or 
youth. (Pope: Homer ; Odyssey i. 194,) 


strip’-pér, s. (Eng. strip, v.; -er.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
strips. 
Il. Technically: 
1, File-making: A file-stripper (q.v.). 
2, Carding: A device for lifting the top 
flats from the carding-cylinder. 
* strip’-pét, s. [A dimin. ‘from strip (1), .] 
A very narrow stream ; a rivulet. 


“ From whence runneth a little brook or strippet,” 
—Holinshed : Descrip. Scotland, ch. x. 


strip’-ping, pr. par., a., & s. [SrrRrp, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang.: The act or process of de- 
priving of the covering or coat, 

II. Technically: 

1. Carding: The operation of cleaning or 
removing the short fibres from between the 
teeth of the various cylinders and top flats. 

2, File-making: The process of cross-filing 
and then draw-filing file blanks to prepare 
them for grinding or cutting. 

8. Tobacco: Removing the wings of the 
tobacco leaf from the stems. 


stripping-knife, s. A tool for removing 
the blades of sorghum from the stalks, pre- 
vious to grinding. 
stritch’-el, s. [StRickur.] 


strive, *stryve (pa. t. *strived, *strof, 
strove, pa. par. striven), v.t. [O. Fr. estriver, 
from estrif = strife (q.v.); Dut. streven; Low 
Ger. strewen; Ger. streben; Dan. strdbe; Sw. 
strdéfva.] 

1, To make efforts ; to use exertions ; to en- 
deavour with earnestness; to work hard ; to 
sb earnestly; to try hard; to do one’s 

st. 

“* Strive, man, and speak.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, v. 6 

2. To contend; to struggle in opposition , 
to fight, to contest. (Followed by against or 
with before the person or thing opposed, and 
for before the object sought.) 


“The state that strives for liberty, though foil’d, ... 
Deserves at least applause for her attempt.” 
: Cowper : Task, Vv. 867. 


8. To quarrel or contend with each other 3 
_ to be at variance, or come to be.so; to be in 
contention, dispute, or altercation. 
“ The fatal colours of our striving houses.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., ii. 6. 
*4, To oppose by contrariety of qualities. 


“‘ Now private pity strove with public hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate.” 
Denham, 


5. To vie; to be comparable; to emulate ; to 
contend in excellence. (Chaucer: C. T., 1,036.) 

{ For the difference between to strive and 
to contend, see CONTEND, { (2). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », © =6¢; ey=4; qu=kw. 
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* strive, * stryve, s. (Sraive, v.] 
1. A striving, an effort, an exertion. 
2. Strife, contention. 


“And whanne ye schulen here bateilis and stryues 
pitsons [seditiones}; nyle ye be aferd."—Wyclife : 


etriv-—ér,s. (Eng. striv(e), v.;-er.] One who 
strives or contends; one who makes efforts of 
body. 


“An imperfect striver may overcome sin in some 
instances.”—G@lanvill: Discourses, ser. 1. 


striving, pr. 


*striv-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. striving; -ly.] In 
a striving manner; with great exertions or 
efforts. 


strix, s. [Lat., from Gr. ozpéé (striz) = 
(stringz) = an owl, lit., 
arpisw, tpigw (strizd, trizd) = 
scream. ] 

Ornithology: 

*1, A genus founded by Linneus, contain- 
ingalltheowls knownto him. This genus was 
divided by Brisson, who made Strix stridula 
(Linn.), the Tawny Owl (the Syrniwm aluco 
of some authors), the type of his genus Strix 
[3], and the S. otus (Linn.), the type of a new 
genus, Asio. (J/bis, 1876, p. 94-104.) 

+2. A genus founded by Savigny, with S. 
flmmea (Linn.), the Screech Owl, as its type. 
Fleming gave to this bird the generic name 
Aluco (Latinised from Ital. allucco, probably 
by Gaza, the translator of Aristotle, 1503), 
and defined it thus: Beak straight at base, 


. par, ora [STRIVE, v.] 


otpiyé 
the screecher, from 
to screech, to 


decuryed towards point; nostrils oval, oblique; | 


facial disc large and complete, narrowing 
rapidly below the eyes towards the beak ; 
auditory opening square, large, furnished with 
a large, nearly rectangular operculum ; wings 
long and ample ; tail shortish ; 
slender, clothed with downy feathers to the 
origin of the toes; hind toe reversible; head 
smooth, not furnished with tufts. Very many 
anthors, however, still retain the name Strix. 
This genus is the type of the Alucine section, 
in which the hinder margin of the sternum is 
entire or slightly sinuated, the keel united 
with the furcula, and the manubrial process 
absent; the beak in all is straight at. the 
base, and the claw of the middle toe serrated 
on the inner edge. 


8. According to Brisson, and the modern 
taxonomists, a genus of Strigide, with several 
species, widely distributed. Bill decurved 
from the base; nostrils large; facial disk 
large and complete ; ears large and furnished 
in front with a large, crescentic operculum, 
broad below, tapering above; wings short and 
rounded ; tail long, coneave beneath; legs 
and toes feathered ; head large, round, and 
without tufts. The genus is the type of the 
Strigine section, in which the hinder margin 
of the sternum is characterized by two or 
four more or less deep clefts. This section 
may be further sub-divided into owls which 
do, and owls which do not possess an oper- 
eulum. 


stroam, v.i. 
to stream.] 


1. To wander about idly; to roam, to 
stroll. 


{Etym. doubtful ; perhaps allied 


“He... stroamed up and oe the room.”—Mad, 
D'Arblay: “Camilla, bk. iii., ch. x: 
(Prov.) 


2. To walk with long gee 


stroan, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To spout;to 
make water. (Scotch.) 


“ But he wad stan’t as glad to see 
And stroan’t on stanes an’ Riliecks ay him.” 


Burns: The Twa Dogs. 
strdé-bi-la, s. [Gr. orpéidos (strobilos) = 
_ anything twisted up, a fir-apple, a pine-cone ; 
aorpéhw (strephd) = to twist, to turn.) 
Zoology’: 


1, A mature tapeworm, with its generative 


segments.. [PRoGuortTis.] 

2, The name given by Sars to a stage in the 
life-history of the Lucernarida, when the 
hydra-tuba developed a mass of reproductive 
zoids arranged somewhat in the form of 
@ pine-cone. 


strob-i-1a'-ceotis (ce as sh), a. 
strobil(a) ; 
FORM (q.V.). 


strob-i-lin’-thés, s. 


bilos) = anything twisted, and dv@os (anthos) 
_ =a flower.] 


[Eng. 


| str0-bi-line, a. 


legs long and | 


| * stroie, vt. 


-aceous.| The same as ae j 


(Gr. arpéBrros (stro- 


Bot.: A large genus of Ruelliew. Strobil- 
anthes fluccidifolius, growing in Assam and 
Burmah, yields a valuable blue dye. 


stré'-bile, strd-bi-liis, s. [Srropia.] 
Botany: 
1, An ament converted into a pericarp. 
(Linneus) (Cons, IL. 6.) 
2. Any similar fruit. 
3, An imbricated scaly inflorescence. 
4, Hard scales arising from spirally-arranged 
imbricated flowers. 
strdé-bil-i-form, a. [Eng. strobile, and 
Jorm.] Shaped like a strobile. 


(Eng. sérobil(e); adj. suff. 
-iné.] Pertaining to a strobile ; cone-shaped. 


bi hb 1-li- tes, s. (Mod. Lat. strobil(us). 
~ites. 

Paleobot.: A provisional genus of fossil 
fruits. Three British species are enumerated 
by Morris: one from the Upper Greensand of 
Wiltshire, one from the Lias of Lyme Regis, 
and one from the Pleistocene of Norfolk. 


| stré-bi-lis, s. [Srropizez.] 


stréb’-6-scpe, », An instrument for study- 
ing the periodic motion of the body. 


stro’-cal, stro’-kal, stro'-kle, s. 
doubtful.) 


Glass: A shovel for frit, sand, &c. It has 
turned-up edges to increase "its holding 
capacity. 


* strode, s. [StrupE.] 
strode, pret. of v. (Srripz, v.] 


stroem’-ite, s, [After Herr Stroem, of 
Sweden ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. strémit.] 
Min. ; The same as RuopocHRosivE (q.v.). 


strég’-an-6-vite, s. [After Count Stroganov; 
suff. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. stroganowit.] 
Min.: An altered form of Scapolite (q.v.), 
containing carbonate of lime, Found at Sludi- 
anka, Transbaikal, 


(Etym. 


(Srroy.] 
* stroi-er, s. 
stro’-kal, s: 
* stroke, * strook, pret. of v. [StRikR, v.] 


stroke, *stroak, * strok, * strook, s. 
[A.S. strdc, pa. t. of stricam = to strike ; Ger. 
streich.)} 

I, Ordinary Language :. 
1, Literally > 


(1) A blow, a knock; the striking of one 
body against another ; the action of one body 
upon. another when brought into sudden con- 
tact with it; the sudden effect of forcible 
eontact ; specif., a blow struck by means of 
the human arm; Sed hlow with a weapon; a 
hostile blow. 

“ And, with his ax, repeated strokes bestows 
On the strong doors. 
Dryden: Virgil ; Anetd ii, 656. 

(2) The moment of striking (applied to a 
clock); the sound of a clock striking the 
hours. (Shakesp.: Richard IIT, iii. 2.) 

(8) A dash in writing or printing ; the touch 
of a pen or pencil. 

“ But imitative strokes can do no more 
Than please the eye.” Cowper: Task, 1 426, 

* (4) A throb, a pulsation, a beat. 

“Twenty strokes of the blood.” 
Tennyson; Elaine, 716. 

(5) A caress, a stroking; a gentle rubbing 
with the hand, expressive of kinaness. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The agency of any hostile and pernicious 
power ; fatal assault or attack. 

“*Dased am I, much like vnto the gise, 
Of one striken with dint of lightening, 
Blind with th stroke, and crying here and there,” 
Wyat.: Louer describing his being striken. 

(2) A sudden attack of disease or affliction ; 
calamity, distress, mishap. [].] 

“ Some distressful stroke that my youth suffered.” 

Shakesp.: Othello, 1 & 

*(3) A sudden burst or flash. 

“ A stroke of cruel sunshine on the cliff.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iv: 518, 

(4) A touch; an effort; an attempt. (Usu- 
ally in a “good sense: ’as, a bold stroke, a 
master stroke.) 


(Stroyzr.) 
(Srroca..] 


| stroll, 


(5) A series. of operations: as, To do a goad 
stroke of business, 
* (6) Power, efficacy, influence, 


“He: has a great stroke with the reader, when ho 
condemns any of my poems, to make the world have a 
better opinion of them.”’—Dryden, (T'odd.) 


* (7) Appetite. 
“You have a good stroak with you."—Swift: Polite 
Conversation, ii. 

I. Technically : 

1. Games: The act of striking the ball with 
the cue, racket, club, &c. (Used in billiards, 
rackets, tennis, golf, &c.) 

2. Rowing: 

(1) The sweep of an oar. 

ee the stroke with a jerk."—Field, Sept. 4, 


(2) The stroke-oar or strokesman of a boat. 
“Stroke still requires more life, his feather also is 
moe always as clear as it might be.”—/ield, March 5, 
3. Steam-eng. : The length of rectilinear mo- 
tion of a piston, pump-rod, plunger, &c. The 
stroke of a valve is called its travel or throw. 


{| Stroke of paralysis or apoplexy : 
Pathol.: A sudden attack of paralysis or 
apoplexy. 


stroke-oar, s. 
Rowing : The aftermost oar in a boat, or the 
rower who pulls it; the strokesman. 


stroke, *stroak, *stroake, v.t. [A.8. 
strdcian, from strdac, pa. t. of strican = te 
strike ; Ger. streicheln = to stroke, from 
streichen =to rub; Dut. strooken; Dan. stryge ; 
Sw. stryka.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, To rub gently with the hand to express 
kindness or affection; to rub gently in one 
direction ; to soothe. 


3 Rhone steaks her neck; the gentle heifer stands, 
her neck offers to their stroking hands,” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses 1. 
2. To smooth ; to rub down. 


“And then another pause ; and then, 
Stroking his beard, he said ag: ain. 
Longfellow: Wayside I: ve (Interlude.) 


3. To act as a strokesman to or in. 
“ Bicknell, who has hitherto stroked the boat.”— 
Field, Beb. 27, 1886, 
Il. Masonry: To work the face of a stone 
so as to produce’a sort of fluted surface. 
4 To stroke the wrong way of the hair: To 
ruffle, to annoy. 
strok’-ér, * stroak’-ér, s. 
-er.] 
1. One who strokes ; specif., one who pre- 
tended to cure by stroking the part affected. 


“They will remind us.of the cures worked by Great- 
rix the stroaker, in the memory of our fathers; and of 
those, performed at. the tomb of Abbé Paria, in out 
own.”— Warburton: Works, vol, x., ser: 27 


*2. A flatterer. 


strokes’-man, s. [Eng. stroke, s., and man.} 


Rowing: The man who pulls the aftermost 
oar, and thus sets the time of the stroke to 
the rest of the crew ; the stroke-oar. 


strok-ings, * stroak’-ingg, s. pl. (STROKE, 
v.) The last milk drawn from acow: (Prov.) 


“The cook entertained me with choice bits, the 
satya with stroakings,”—Smollett; Roderick Ran- 
dom, ch, x! 


stro’-kle, s. [StRocat.] 


*stroyle, v.i. ([Etym. doubtful. 
According to Skeat, it is a doublet of straggle, 
being a frequent. from Dan. stryge = to stroll; 
Sw. stryka.] To rove; to wander on foot ; to 
ramble leisurely or idly. 

“Tis she who nightly strolls ae sauntering pace.” 
Gay: Trivia, ili. 267. 
stroll, s. (Srroxt, v.] A wandering on foot ; 
a leisurely, idle ramble. 


‘* Making trespass of this nature a specific offence, to 
be more severely dealt with than au ordinary stroll 
upon alien territory.""—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 


stroll’-ér, * stroul-er, s. [Eng. stroll ; -er.] 
One who strolls about ; a wanderer, a vagrant, 
a vagabond ; specif., an itinerant or strolling 
player. 
“ Your fathers (men of sense and honest bowlers) 
Disdain’d the mummery of foreign strollers." 
Fenton: Prol. to Spartan Dame. 
strolling, a. [SrroLt, v.] Wandering abont, 
itinerant; not staying for any time in one 
place. (Bspecially used with actor or player.) 


“He is a strolling actor,’ said the lieutenant, con- 
temptuously.”—Dickens; Pickwick, ch. iii. 


[Eng. stroke, v.; 


boul, nop; pat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
‘olan, -tian = shan. -tion, enemy Hearse ite -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc.= bel, del 
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gtro’-ma (pl. stro’-ma-ta), s. [Gr. orpoya 
(stroma), genit. crpwpnaros (stromatos) = a bed.) 
1, Anat. ; A layer, bed, or stratum. 
2. Bot.: A thallus (q.v.), specially the sub- 
stance in which certain perithecia or fructify- 
ing cells are immersed. 


stro-ma-te’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stro- 
mate(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii Cotto- 
scombriformes, with two genera, Stromateus 
and Centrolophus. Body oblong and com- 
pressed, covered with very small scales ; eyes 
lateral; dentition feeble; cesophagus armed 
with numerous horny, barbed processes ; dor- 
sal single, long, without distinct spinous di- 
vision. 
atro-ma'-té-tis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
oTpa.a (stroma) = a bed.] 
Tchthy.: The type-genus of Stromateide, 
with ten species, from tropical and sub-tropical 
geas. There are no ventral fins in the adult. 


* stro-mat-iec, a. [Gr. orpwpareds (stroma- 
teus) = a coverlet (pl. patchwork), from crpapa 
(stroma) =a bed.] Miscellaneous ; composed 
of different kinds. 


stro-ma-t6l-0-8y, s. (Gr. orpapa (stroma), 
genit. orpwparos (stromatos)=a bed; suff. 
-ology.] 
Geol. : Stratigraphy (q.v.). 


stromb, s. [Srromsus.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the family Strom- 
bide (q.v.), though some authors confine the 
name to the genus Strombus (q.v.). The 
Strombs are very active, and feed on carrion. 
Strombus gigas, the Fountain-shell of the West 
Indies, is one of the largest living shells, 
sometimes weighing four or five pounds. They 
are imported in large numbers from the 
Bahamas for the manufacture of porcelain 
and to be cut into cameos. (See illustration 
under Strombus.) 


strom’-bi-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. stromb(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. & Palwont.: Wing-shells ; a family of 
Siphonostoma (q.v.). Shell with expanded 
lip, deeply notched near canal; operculum 
claw-shaped, serrated on outer edge. Animal 
with large eyes on thick pedicels, from the 
middle of which the slender tentacles arise ; 
foot narrow, ill-adapted for creeping ; lingual 
teeth single; uncini three on each side. 
Genera, Strombus, Pteroceras, Rostellaria, 
and Seraphs. They commence in the Lias. 


strom-bid’-i-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., from strom- 
bus (q.v.), and Gr. efSos (eidos) = appearance.] 
Zool.: A genus of Peritrichous Infusoria, 
family Halteriide, from salt and fresh water. 
Animaleules free-swimming, , globose, or tur- 
binate. Their movements are extremely rapid 
and irregular. 


¢{ strom-bu-li-form, a. [Mod. Lat. strom- 
bulus, from Lat. strombus (q.v.), and forma = 
form, shape. ] 
1. Bot.: Twisted in a long spire, so as to 
resemble the convolution of a Stromb, as the 
legume of Acacia strombulifera. 


2. Geol. : Shaped like a top. 


strom’ -biis, s. [Lat., from Gr. orpduBos 
(strombos) = a spiral shell, a top.] 

1. Zool. : Stromb; the type-genus of Strom- 
bide (q.v.). Shell sub-ventricose, tubercnlar 
or spiny; spire short ; aperture long, with 4 
short canal above, truncated below; outer lip 
expanded, lobed above, and sinuated near the 


STROMBUS GIGAS. 


notch of the anterior canal. Woodward puts 
the species at sixty-five, from the West Indies, 

. Mediterranean, Red Sea, India, Mauritius, 
China, New Zealand, Pacific, and Western 
America. Found on reefs at low water, 
ranging to ten fathoms. 


stroma—stronghand 


2. Paleont.: Five species from the Chalk 
and three from the Miocene of the south of 
Europe. 


stré-méy’-ér-ine, strd-méy’-ér-ite, s. 
[After Stromeyer, the discoverer of Cadmium ; 
suff. -ine, -ite (Min.). } 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, but occur- 
ring mostly massive. Hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. 
gr. 6'2 to 6°38; lustre, metallic; colour, dark 
steel-gray, tarnishing on exposure; streak 
shining ; fracture, sub-conchoidal. Compos. : 
sulphur, 15°8; silver, 53°15; copper, 31°11 = 
100, corresponding to the formula AgS + Cus. 
Occurs with copper pyrites at a few localities. 


strom’-nite, s. [Atter Stromness, Orkneys, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A mineral supposed by Thomson, 
who described it, to be a carbonate of stron- 
tium, barium, and calcium. Now regarded as 
a mixture, 


* gtrond, * stronde, s. [STRAND, s.] 


* strond’-ward, adv. [Mid. Eng. strond= 
strand ; -ward.] Towards the strand ; in the 
direction of the strand. 


“So walkyng to the strondward we bargeynyd by the 
wey.” Chaucer: Tale of Beryn. 


strong, *streng, *stronge, a. & adv. 

[A.S. strong, strang ; cogn. with Dut. streng ; 

Teel. strangr; Dan. streng ; Sw. strdng; Ger. 

streng = strict. From the same root as strain, 

nig straight, stretch, strict, stringent, strangle, 
c.] 


A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Having physical power to act; having 
the power of exerting great bodily force; en- 
dowed with strength or bodily force ; vigor- 
ous, robust. 

“The strongest body shall it make most weak.” 

Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 1,145, 

2. Having ability or power to bear or en- 
dure; having physical or mental passive 
power. 

3. Firm, solid, compact ; not easily broken. 


“Though the ship were no stronger than a nutshell.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 1. 


4, Acting by physical force. 
“Tf by strong hand you offer to break in,” 
* Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iii. 1. 
5, Naturally sound or healthy ; hale, hearty; 
not readily affected by disease. 


“Better is the poor, being sound and strong in con- 
stitution, than a rich man afflicted in his body.”— 
Eceles, Xxx. 14. 


6, Able to sustain attacks ; well fortified. 


“ From his strong hold of heaven.” 
Milton: P. L., Vi. 228, 


7. Having great military or naval forces ; 
powerful, mighty. 


“Pompey is strong at sea.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, i. 4. 


8. Having great wealth, means, or resources : 
as, a strong firm. 

9. Powerful to the extent of. (Ina relative 
sense when preceded by numerals.) 


“Seven thousand strong.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iv. 1, 


10. Having force from rapid motion; violent, 
forcible, impetuous, fierce. 
“How eae shall the words of thy mouth be like a 
strong wind ?”—Jod viii, 2. 
11. Having great force, vigour, or power, as 
of the mind, intellect, or other*faculty. 


“Divert strong minds to the course of altering things.’ 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 115. 


12. Having great power to act; furnished 
with abilities or resources; having great re- 
sources ; powerful, mighty. 


“ The fiend is strong within him.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 


13, Powerful, forcible, cogent; having power 
to make a deep or effectual impression on the 
mind or imagination ; effectual, impressive. 

“Strong reasons make strong actions,” 
Shakesp.: King John, iii. 4. 

14, Ardent, eager, zealous, enthusiastic, 
strenuous: as, a strong partisan, a strong 
liberal. 

15. Having virtues of great efficacy ; having 
a particular quality in a high degree. 


“This poison is so strong and violent.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 12,799. 


16. Full of spirit ; intoxicating, heady : as, 
strong liquor. 

17. Affecting the senses forcibly : as, 

(1) Affecting the sight; disagreeably or 
forcibly bright ; glaring : as, a strong light. 


(2) Affecting the taste forcibly : as, a strang 
flavour of onions. ; 
(3) Affecting the smell powerfully: as, a 
strong odour. 
18, Ofahigh degree ; great, violent, earnest. 
“So strong a liking.” Shakesp..: As You Like It,i. 8, 
19. Substantial, solid ; not of easy digestion. 


“Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
age.’'— Hebrews v. 12. 


20. Loud, powerful. 

“ He cried with a strong voice.”"—Rev. xviii. 2. 

* 21, Well-established, valid, confirmed 
not easily overthrown or altered. 


“An ungodly custom grown strong was kept as a 
law.” — Wisdom xiv. 16. 


* 22. Having great force; forcibly ex- 
pressed ; comprising much in few words. 


“ Like her sweet voice is thy harmonious song, 
As high, as sweet, as easy, and as strong.” 
Smith. (Todd.) 


23. Numerous, large : as, a strong muster, 

II, Technically : 

1. Comm.: Tending upwards 
rising : as, a strong market. 

2. Gram. : Applied to inflected words when 
the inflection is effected by internal vowel- 


in price; 


change, and not by addition of a syllable: thus . 


swim, swam, swum, is a strong verb. 

B. As adv. : Strongly. 

4] To go (or come) it strong: To do anything 
with energy or force. (Slang.) 

4] Strong is largely used in composition, the 
meanings of the compounds being in most 
cases self-explanatory, as strong-backed, strong- 
smelling, strong-voiced, &c. 


*gtrong-barred, a. Shut with strong 
bolts. (Shakesp.: King John, ii.) 

* strong-based, a. Standing upon a 
firm foundation. (Shakesp.: Tempest, v.) 

* strong-besieged, a. Besieged by a 
strong force. (Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,429.) 

* strong-bonded,a. Imposing a strong 
obligation. 

strong-fixed, a. Firmly established. 


“ Strong-jixed is the house of Lancaster.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1, ii. 6. 


strong-framed,a. Possessed ofa strong 
frame of body. 
“Tut, lam strong-framed, he cannot prevail with 
me.”—Shakesp.:; Richard III., i. 4, 
strong-hold, s. [(StroncHo.p.] 
_* strong-jointed, a. Having strong 
limbs. 
“O well-knit Samson ! strong-jointed Samson !” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, 1, 2. 
* strong-knit, a. Firmly-joined or com- 
pacted. 
“Large proportion of his strong-knit limbs.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry V1, 4 & 
strong-man’s weed, s. 
Bot. : Petiveria alliacea, 


strong-minded, a. 
1, Having a strong or vigorous mind. 


“Catharine, clever, strong-minded, intrepid, and 
conscious of her power, refused to stir.”—Macaulay > 
Hist Eng., ch. vi. 


2. Not womanly orfeminine ; not according 
to female character or mauners. (Applied to 
women claiming equality with men.) 


strong-room, s. A  fire-proof and 
burglar-proof room in which valuables are 
deposited for safety. 


strong-sand, s. 
Founding : Sand containing a large quantity 
of clay, and therefore tenacious. 


strong-set, a. Firmly set or compacted. 
*strong-siding, a. Strongly-siding with 
or supporting. 
“ Attended 
By a strong-siding champion.” 
Milton: Comus, 212. 


* strong-tempered, a. Very hard: as, 
strong-tempered steel. 


strong-waters, s.pl. Distilled or ardent 
spirits ; formerly applied to acids. 

“Yet in melting of metals, when they have been 
calcined formerly by fire or strong-waters, there is 
good use of additaments, as of borax, tartar, armoniac, 
and saltpetre.”—Bucon : Physiol. Rem., p. 415. 


(WeEAK.) 


* strong, pa. par. (STRING, v.] 
* strong’-hand, s. 


{Eng. strong, a., and 
hand.| Violence ; superior force. ’— 


“ Another would thrust him out by stronghand.”—~ 
Spenser : State of Ireland, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ctr, riije, full; try, Syrian. #, oe = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


, 


stronghold—structural 
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stronghold, s. (Eng. strong, a., and hold.) 
A fortress, a fastness, a fortified place, a place 
of security. 


strong-ish, a. (Eng. strong, a; 
Rather strong; somewhat strong. 


“These included a strongish contingent from 
Chatham,.”—Field, Feb. 26, 1887. 


strongly, adv. [Eng. strong, a. ; -ly.] 

1. Inastrong manner ; with force, strength, 

or power. 
“ Shooke so strongly.” Spenser: F. Q., I. xii. 

2. With parts strong and well put together : 
as, a house strongly built. 

3. Firmly ; in such a manner as not to be 
easily shaken or moved. 


“You are so strongly in my purpose bred.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 112. 


4. Bo as to be able to resist attack. 


“ Dunsinane he strongly fortifies.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 2. 


*  § In a high degree; greatly, much, 
violently. 


-ish.] 


“will stir him strongly.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIIT,, iii. 2. 
6. Vehemently, forcibly, eagerly; with 
energy or earnestness, 
7. In large numbers. 


stron’-gyle, s. [(Srroneyius.] Any indi- 
vidual of the family Strongylide (q.v.) 


atron”-gyl'-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stron- 
gylWus) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. : A family of Nematoidea(q.v.). Body 
round, sometimes much elongated and fili- 
form; mouth round, oval, or triangular, 
frequently very large, naked or armed with a 
horny pharyngeal armature; tail of male 
furnished with a bursa, usually emitting two 
spicules; in some the bursa is replaced by 
two divergent membranous lobes. Cobbold 
(Entozoa, p. 83) enumerates the following 
genera: Strongylus, Eustrongylus, Sclero- 
stoma (= Syngamus), Dochmius, Prostheco- 
easter, Stenurus, Diaphanocephalus, Stepha- 
nurus, Deletrocephalus, and Dicentrocephalus. 
[ScLEROSTOMA.] 


stron-sy-lis, s. (Gr. otpoyyidos (strongulos) 
= round, rounded.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Strongylide (q.v.), 
with the chief characters of the family. The 
number of species has been variously esti- 
mated by different authorities. Strongylus 
bronchialis (the female an inch long, the male 
half that size) infests the bronchial glands in 
man. S. (HLustrongylus) gigas, is the largest 
known ento-parasite, the male measuring 
from ten inches to a foot in length, the female 
attaining a length of over three feet ; itattacks 
man and the lower animals. S. micrwrus 
infests the calf, S. contortus the sheep, and 
S. armatus the horse. S. quadridentatus = 
Sclerostoma duodenale. [ScLEROsTOMA.] 


stron’-ti-a (ti as shi),s. [Srronriay.] 
Chem. : [STRON'TIUM-OXIDE]. 


stron’ -ti-an (ti as shi), s. & a [After 
Strontian, Argyleshire, where first found. ] 
A. As subst.: A name sometimes given to 
Strontia. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to strontia; con- 
sisting of strontia. 


strontian-yellow, s. A solution of 
strontia, added to chromate of potash. It is 
pale canary, and is a permanent colour. 


etron’-ti-an-ite (ti as shi), s. Eng. stron- 
tian; suff. -ite (Min.); Fr. strontiane carbon- 
atée; Ger. strontianit, strontian.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral belonging 
to the group of anhydrous carbonates. Hard- 
ness, 3°5 to 4; sp. gr. 3°605 to 3°713 ; lustre, 
vitreous; colour, white, gray, yellowish, 
shade of green occasionally ; transparent to 
translucent; brittle. Compos.: carbonic 
acid, 29°8; strontia, 70°2=100, which 
corresponds with the formula SrOCO». 


strdn-titin-6-c&l-gite (ti as shi), ». 
- {Eng. strontian ; 0 connect., and calcite.) 


Min.: A variety of calcite in which a part 
of the calcium is replaced by strontium. 


stron’-ti-tés, s. [Eng. stront(ian) ; -ites,] 


_ Chem.: The name given by Hope to the 


stron-tit’-ic, a. [Eng. stront(ites); -itic.] 
Pertaining to strontia, or strontium. 


stron’-ti-tim (or ti_as shi), s. [Latinized 
from strontian (q.v.). ] 

Chem.: A diad metallic element, symb. Sr, 
at. wt., 87°5, sp. gr. 2°5418; discovered by 
Crawfurd in 1787, in the native carbonate of 
strontium, and obtained in the metallic state 
by Davy in 1808, It is now easily obtained 
by the electrolysis of the fused chloride, or 
by fusing the chloride with an alloy of sodium 
and lead. It has a yellow colour like that of 
calcium, and acts similarly to it when heated 
in chlorine, oxygen &c., or when thrown on 
water. The salts of strontium colour the 
blowpipe flame a carmine red. 

4] Strontium-carbonate = strontianite; stron- 
tium-sulphate = celestite. 


strontium-bromide, s. 

Chem. : SrBra. Prepared by heating a solu- 
tion of the carbonate in hydrobromie acid. 
It separates from its aqueous solution in long 
needles containing three molecules of water, 
is slightly soluble in alcohol, easily in water. 


strontium-chloride, s. 

Chem. : SrClo.. Produced by heating anhy- 
drous strontia in a stream of chlorine. It 
erystallizes from water in deliquescent 
needles or prisms, which dissolve easily in 
water and but slightly in aleohol. 


strontium-hydrate, s. 

Chem. : 8rH»02 =Sr"0,H20. Acrystalline 
compound produced by the direct union of 
water with strontium oxide, lt has a great 
attraction for carbonic acid. 


strontium-nitrate, s. 

Chem.: Sr(NOg)y. Prepared by dissolving 
the native carbonate in nitric acid, filtering 
the solution and evaporating until a pellicle 
begins to form onthe surface. It crystallizes 
in anhydrous octahedrons ; slightly soluble 
in cold, very soluble in boiling water. Chiefly 
used in the preparation of red fire (q.v.). 


strontium-oxide, s. 

Chem. : SrO. Strontia. Prepared by heat- 
ing strontium nitrate to redness. It is a 
grayish-white, porous mass, having an alka- 
line taste and reaction; sp. gr., 3-4, infusible 
and not volatile) When moistened with 
water it behaves like lime, becoming hot and 
crumbling to a powder, 


* strook, *strooke, pret. of v. 


*stroodt, v.i. (Srrur, v.] To swell out, to 
strut. (Chapman.) . 


(Strike, v.] 


strop (1), s. [The older form of strap (q.¥.).J 
A strap; specif., a razor-strop. 


strop (2), s. [O. Fr. strope = the loop whereby 
the oar of a skiff hangs to the thowle (Cot- 
grave); Fr. étrope, estrope=a strop, from Lat. 
stroppus, struppus = a band.] 
1. Naut.: A rope spliced into a circular 
form to seize around a block for hanging it. 
2. Rope-making ;: A rope with an eye at each 
end, used in twisting strands. 


strop, v.t. [Srrop (1), s.] 
or on a strop. 


“ Stropping a razor appears a very simple affair,”— 
Field, March 19, 1887. 


stro'-pheé, s. (Gr. =a turning.] 

1. Gr. Drama: The turning of the chorus 
from the right to the left of the orchestra, the 
return being the antistrophe; the part of a 
choral ode sung during the act of so turning ; 
hence, in ancient lyrie poetry, a term for the 
former of two corresponding stanzas, the 
latter being the antistrophe. The term is 
sometimes used in relation to modern poetry. 

2. Bot.: The spirals formed in the develop- 
ment of leaves. 


stro-phic, a. (Eng. strop(e); -is.] Relating 
to or consisting of strophes. : 


stro-phi-o’-la, s. [SrroPHIoLE.] 
stro'-phi-6-late, stro’-phi-6-lat-éd, a. 
[Eng. strophiol(e); suff. -ate, -ated.} 
Bot, : Surrounded by protuberances. 
strd’-phi-ole, *stro-phi-o'-la, s._ [Lat. 
strophtolum =a small wreath or chaplet, 


dimin. from strophium ; Gr. orpédtov (strophion) 
=a, band, stay, or stomacher.] 


To sharpen with 


Bot.: A tubercle surrounding the hilum of 
some seeds. It proceeds from the testa, in- 
dependent of the micropyle, or funicle. Ex- 
ample, Viola. Called also a Caruncle. 


stroph-0-dis, s. (Gr. arpddos (strophos)=a 
twisted band, and déovs (cdous) = a tooth.) 
Ichthy. : A genus of Cestraciontide, ranging 
from the Lower Lias to the Chalk. 


stro-phom’-é-na, s. Gr. orpddos (strophos) 
=a twisted band or cord, and uy (méne) = 
the moon. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Orthide ; shell semi- 
circular, widest at the hinge line; concave- 
convex radiately streaked ; ventral valve with 
an angular notch. Known species, 129; from 
the Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous. 


+ stroph-6-mén’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
strophomen(a) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont. : A synonym of Orthide (q.v.). 


stroph’-u-lis, s. (Dimin. from Lat. strophus} 
Gr. otpopos (strophos) = a twisted band.] 
Pathol. : Redgum, Tooth-rash; an eruption 
of minute hard, slightly-red pimples, clus- 
tered and scattered, affecting infants or 
young children. The largest number of pim- 
ples are on the face and the neck. It arises 
from irritation of the stomach, and has been 
supposed by some to be lichen modified by 
~ the delicate skin of the infant affected. The 
irritation is slight, and the disease not dan- 
gerous. Unimportant variations have led to 
the establishment of the species Strophulus 
intertinctus, 8. confertus, S. candidus, and 8. 
volaticus, 


* stross’-érs, s. pl. [A corrupt. of trousers 
(q.v.).] Tight drawers or breeches, 


“ The Italian close strosser, nor the French standing 
collar,"—Decker ; Gull's Hornbook. 


stroud, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from 
Stroud. in Gloucestershire, where flannel and 
cloth are manufactured in large quantities.] 
A kind of coarse blanket or garment of stroud- 
ing worn by the Indians of North America. 


stroud’-ing, s. [Srroup.] 


Fabric: A coarse kind of cloth employed 
in the trade with the North American Indians; 
materials for strouds. 


* stréut, *stroute, *strowt-yn, vi. &% 
(Strut, v.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To swell, to puff. 


“* His here strvouted as a fanne large and brode.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 3,816. 
2, To strut. 


3. To make a disturbance; to brag. (Have- 
lok, 1,779.) 
B. Trans.: To swell; to puff out; to ex- 
aggerate. 
“‘An historical truth, no ways strouted, nor made 
greater by language.”—Bucon: War with Spain. 


strove, pret. of v. [SrrRive, v.] 


*strow, a. [Srrow, v.] Loose, scattered.) 


strow, v.i. [Strew.] To strew, to scatter. 


“‘ With olives ever green the ground is strowed.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii, 


* strowl, v.i+ (STROLL, v.] 
* stréy, * stroie, v.t. [A contract of destroy 


(q.v.).] To destroy. 
“ Her store was stroyed with the floode,” 
Wyat: Meane & Sure Estate. 
*gtréy-al, s. [Eng. stroy; -all.] A waste- 


all, a spendthrift. (Tusser.) 


* stroy’-ér, * stroi’-ér, s. [Eng. stroy; -er.J 
A destroyer. 
“The drake, stroier of his owne kinde.” 
Chaucer : Assembly of Foules. 
strick, pret. & pa. par. of v. (STRIKE, ¥.] 


struck-measure, s. <A measure, as of 
dry goods, in which the top is levelled with a 
strike. [Srrikg, s., II. 1.] 


strick’-en, pa. par. of v. [STRIKE, v.] 


stric’-tu-ral, a. [Eng. structur(e); -al.J 
Pertaining to structure. 


structural-planes, s. pl. 

Geol. ; Planes produced in the structure of 
rocks, either on a large scale by faulting, or 
on a small one by fissure or lamination. 


in, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


1; -fion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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stricture, s. [Fr., from Lat. structura=a 
building; prop. fem. sing, of structurus, fut. 
part. of struo=to build; cogn. with Goth. 
straujan; Ger. strewn =to strew, to lay.) 
(Strew.] 
*1, The act of building; construction or 
erection of buildings. 


“‘ His son builds on, andnever is content, 
Till the last farthing is in structure spent.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 


2. A building of any kind; more especially, 
@ building of some considerable size or pre- 
tensions ; an edifice, 


“One of those petty structures.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii. 


8. Manner of building or construction; 
form, make, construction. 
“ Seneca describes his baths to have been so mean a 
Structure.”—Oowley : Lssays ; Solitude, 
*4, Figure, outline, form. 


* An idol that Iphthima did present 
In structure of her every lineament.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey iv, 


5. The arrangement of the parts in a whole, 
as of the elements of a sentence or paragraph ; 
the arrangement of the constituent particles 
of any substance or body. 


“Insight into the structure and constitution of the 
terraqueous globe.”— Woodward, 


6. Manner of organization ; the manner in 
which the different organs or parts, as of 
animals or vegetables, are arranged. « 


¥ Structure of rocks: 


Min. & Petrol.: The arrangement of the 
granules in a mineral or rock. 


structured, a. [Eng. structur(e); -ed.] 
Having a regular organic structure. 


strie’-ture-léss, a. [Hng. structure; -less.] 
Devoid of structure. 


“ Myriads of darting dots of structureless jelly seem 
to be glancing about.”—Scribner’s Magazine, June, 
1877, p. 159. 


* striic’-tu-rist, s. [Eng. structur(e); -ist.] 
One who makes structures; a builder, a con- 
structor. 


*stride, *strode, s. ([Etym. doubtful.] 
A stock of breeding mares; a stud. (Bailey.) 


strig’-gle, *strog-el, ‘strog-ell, *strog- 
gell, *strogle, *strug-gel, *strugle, 

v.i. [Etym. doubtful. According to Skeat 

Mid. Eng. strogelen is a softened form for 

strokelen, a frequent. from strike (q.v.). | 

1. To make efforts with a twisting or with 
Moveinenuts of the body. 
“Struggling in blood the savage lies.” 
Scott ; Cadyow Castle, 
2. To make great efforts ; to labour hard ; 
to strive with effort. 
“She struggleth and striveth to get up and to breake 
lowse in vain.”"—Tyndall - Workes, p. 186. 
3. To labour in pain, anguish, difficulty, or 
distress ; to be in pain or agony. 
4, To contend, to vie. 
“The sunbeams sought the Court of Guard, 
And, struggling with the smoky air, 
Deadened the torches’ yellow glare.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 2 
striig’-gle, s. (Srruccrs, v.] 

1. A violent effort or series of efforts with 
contortions of the body; agonized effort ; 
agony. . 

“The uneasy struggles of a man, fast bound and 

fettered."— Waterland: Works, iv. 54. 


2. A forcible and strong effort to obtain an 
object or to avert an evil; an effort. 
“Then came a desperate struggle for a tremendous 
stake.”—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
3, Contest, contention, strife: as, a struggle 
between troops. 


{Struggle for existence: 

Biol.: A term introduced by Darwin to 
signify the result of the increase of animal 
life in a greater ratio than the means of sub- 
sistence. 


“ All organic beings, without exception, tend to in- 
crease at so high a ratio, that no district, no station, 
not even the whole surface of the land or the whole 
ocean, would hold the progeny of a single pair after'a 
certain number of generations. The inevitable result 
1s an ever-recurring struggle for existence.”"—Darwin ; 
Variation of Animals & Plants, i, 5, 


striig’-glér, s. (Eng, struggl(e), v.;--er.] One 
who struggles, strives, or contends. 
“ Often she cast a kind admiring glance 
On the bold struggler for delight.” 
Buckinghamshire: Ode on Brutus. 
striill, c. [Etym. doubtful.] A bar so placed 
as to resist weight. 


structure—struthionins 


strim, v.t. & i. [A word of imitative origin.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, To play, as on a stringed instrument, 
noisily and unskilfully. 
“The ability to strum a few airs on the piano.”— 
Daily Telegraph, April 1, 1886. 
2. To affect, by playing noisily and unskil- 
fully on a stringed instrument. 
“To strum my father to sleep after a fox-chase.”"— 
Sheridan: School for Scandal, ii. 1. 
B. Intrans.: To play noisily and unskil- 
fully on a stringed instrument; to thrum. 


stri’-ma (pl. strti/-mee), s. (Lat. =a scrof- 
ulous tumour. ] 

1. Botany: 

() A swelling or protuberance where the 
petiole meets the lamina of a leaf, as in 
Mimosa sensitiva, 

(2) A dilatation or swelling on one side at 
the base of the sporangia of some mosses, 

2. Pathol. : External scrofula, attended by 
glandular swellings, extensive ulcerations, and 
indolent abscesses. Called also King’s evil 
and tabes glandularis, 


stri-mat’-ic, a. 
STRUMOSE (q.V.). 
strai’-mi-form, a. [Lat. strwma, and forma 


= form.] Having the form or appearance of 
a struma. 


(Srruma.] The same as 


striim’-ming, pr. par., a., & s. [SrRuM.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of one who strums, 
2. The noise made by one who strums, 
“Guitars and every other sort of strwmming.” 
Byron: Beppo, ii, 
strt/-mose, strai’-mois, a. [Srruma.] 
1, Bot. : Covered with protuberances. 
2. Pathol. ; Scrofulous, There are strwmous 
abscesses, a strumous diathesis, &c. 


stri/-mois-néss, s. (Eng. strumous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being strumous. 


strim’-pét, *strom-pet, *strom-pett, 
* gstrum-pete, s. & a. [A nasalized form 
from ©. Fr. strupe, stupre; Lat. stuprum= 
dishonour, violation; cf. Ital. strwpare, stu- 
prare; Sw. estrupar, estuprar = to ravish.] _ 
A, As subst. :; A prostitute, a harlot. 


“Tam no strumpet ; but of life as honest, 
As you that thus abuse me.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, v. 1. 


« *B. As adj. : Like a strumpet ; false, incon- 
stant. 
“ The strumpet wind.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii, 6, 
*gtriim’-pét, v.t. [STRUMPET, s.] 
a 1, eo debauch, (Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 
ap 


2. To call or give the reputation of a strum- 
pet to; hence, to belie, to slander. 


“ Penthea, poor Penthea's name is strumpeted.” 
Ford ; Broken Heart, iv. 2 


*striim’-strim, s. it redup. of strum 
(q.v.).] A rude musical instrument, a tom- 
tom. 

“ The strwumstrwm is made somewhat like a cittern ; 
most of those that the Indians use are made of a large 
gourd’ cut’ in the midst, and a thin boatd said over 
the hollow, and which is fastened to the sides; this 
serves for the belly, over which the strings are placed.” 
—Dampier : Voyages (un. 1684), 

strti’-mu-lose, a. [A dimin. of strwmous 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : Furnished with a small struma, 


string, pret. & pa. par. [Srrina, v.] 
striint, v.i. [A nasalized' form of strut (q.v.).] 


To walk sturdily or pompously ; to strut. 
(Scotch.) 


strint, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, Spirituous liquor of any kind. (Scotch.) 


“Syne, wi’ a social glas o’ strunt, 


They parted aff careerin’. 
Burns ; Halloween. 


2. A huff, a yet ; sullenness, 


striin’-tain, s: [Etym. doubtful.] 
Fabric, ; A coarse, narrow, worsted braid. 
strti-sé, s. [Russ.] 


Naat. : A.river-craft of Russia for carrying 
produce and goods, 


\ 


i 
i 
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strit, *strout, *strowt-yn, v4. (Dan 
; strutte, strude = to strut; Sw. dial. strutta = 
to walk with a jolting step; Icel. strutr =a 
sort of hood sticking out like a horn; Ger. 
strutt =rigid, stiff; strawss = a tuft, a bunehs 
strotzen = to be puffed up, to strut.] 
*1. To swell out, to protuberate. 
“Of the onl 
That makes each udder strut banda tlag itive 
Drayton. Poly*Olbion, s. 18, 
2. To walk with a proud, pompous gait and 
erect head ; to walk with affected dignity. 
“A fellow strutting before her with nothing but a 
club or spear.”—Cook ; Second Voyage, bk. iii., ch. vi, 
striit, s.&a. [Srroz, v.] 
A. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : A proud, pompous step with 
the head erect; an affectation of dignity in 
walking. 

“That heroic strut assum'd before.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 490, 

2. Carp.: A bar in a frame having equal and 
opposite forees applied to its ends, ' 
acting inward and producing upon 
it astate of compression. Spe- 
cificaly— 

(1) A diagonal timber 
which acts as a post or 
brace to support a 
principal rafter or 
purlin. Its lower 
end is stepped in- 
to a tie-beam, or . 
on a shoulder of a iil 
king or queen post. 

(2) A brace between joists, 

* B. As adj. : Swelling out, swollen, protu- 
berant. 


“He beginneth now to return with his belly strut 
Oe full.” — P. Holland; Ammianus Marcellinus, 
p. 213. 


*strut-beam, s. [Srrurrinc-BEAM.] 


strii-thi-o, s. ([Lat., from Gr. o7pov0és 
(strowthos) = a sparrow, an ostrich.] 

Ornith.: Ostrich; the typical genus of 
Struthionine, having only two tues, the third 
and fourth on each foot. Most authorities 
reckon but one species, Struthio camelus ; but 
as the birds from the north of Africa have the 
skin of the parts not covered with feathers 
flesh-coloured, while this skin is bluish in 
birds from the south, the latter are sometimes 
placed in a separate species (S. australis). 
Birds from the Somali country have also been 
described as forming a. distinct. species (S. 
molybdophanes), because the skin not covered 
with feathers is of a leaden hue, 


strfi-thi-d’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from struthio 
(q:v.). Named from the resemblance of the 
seeds to a bird’s beak.] 


Bot.: A genus of Thymelaces, from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Pretty plants, with 
white, yellow, or red flowers, having four 
stamens. ' 


strfii-thi-d-lar’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. struthio (q,v-). The aperture of the shell 
bears some resemblance to the foot of an 
ostrich.] 

Zool.: A genus of Cerithiade, with five 
species, from Australia and New Zealand, 
where sub-fossil specimens have been found. 
Shell turreted, whorls angular, aperture trun- 
eated in front, columella oblique ; outer lip 
prominent in the middle, inner lip callous, ex- 
panded ; operculuin claw-shaped. Animal 
with cylindrical tentacles, eye-pedicels short, 
foot broad and short, 


strfi-thi-d-nés, s. pl. [Pl. of Mod. Lat., &. 
struthio (q.v.). | 
Ornith. : A synonym of Ratite (q.v.). 


strti-thi-on’-i-de, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. stru- 
thio, genit. struthion(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide. 

Ornith.: A family of Ratite (q.v.). Bill 
short, robust, powerful, flattened, and having 
a nail-like process at the tip; nostrils longitu- 
dinal, basal; no hind toe present. There are 
two sub-families: Struthionine (with two 
genera, Struthio and Rhea) confined to Africa, 
and temperate South America, and Casuarine 
(sometimes nade a family Casuaride) inhabit- 
ing Australia.and the Islands from Céram to 
New Britain. 


strii-thi-d-ni-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. struthto, 
genit. struthion(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, 
-ine.| (StRUTHTIONIDs.] 


nyuad 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #», © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


strti-thi-oiis, a. (Lat. struthio = an ostrich.) | 


, Pertaining to or resembling the ostrich ; be- 
longing to the Ratite (q.v.). 
“ Gallinaceous and struthious birds retain the same 
stones in their gizzards for a long time.”—Darwin: 
Formation of Vegetable Mould, ch. v. 


strit/ter, s. [Eng. strut, v.;-er.] One who 
struts ; a pompous fellow. 


‘““What a mere nothing it is, that this strutter has 
pronounced with such sonorous rhetorick.”—Annot, 
on Glanvill's Preexistence. 


strit’-ting, pr. par.,a., &s. [SrRvr, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 


the verb). 
C, As substantive: 


Carp.: Diagonal braces between joists to 
prevent side deflection. When the pieces are 
crossed alternately it is called herring-bone 
strutting. 


* strutting-beam, * strut-beam, s. 


Carp. : An old name for a collar-beam (q.v.). 


strutting-piece, s. 
Carp. : A straining-piece (q.v.). 
etrit-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. strutting; -ly.] 


In astrutting manner ; with proud or pompous 
walk; pompously, boastfully. 


striv-ite,s. [After the Russian statesman, 
V. Struve; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 


only in isolated crystals. Hardness, 2°0; 
sp. gr. 1°65 to 1°7; colour, yellowish to 
brown, becoming white on exposure, by loss 


of water of crystallization ; lustre, vitreous ; | 


translucent. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 


29°0 ; magnesia, 16°3; ammonia, 10°6; water, — 
441=100, corresponding to the formula! 


HL. oe dee +12HO. Found originally 
ina bed o 

of cattle dung existed ; since found in guano 
at various localities. 


ych’-né-2, str¥ch-na’-¢d-2, s. pl. | 
(Mod. Lat. strychn(os) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. | 


ee, -acew.} 


Bot.: A tribe of Loganiacex, having the | 


testivation of the corolla valvate. 
‘strych’-ni-a, s. [Strycanrye.] 


strych’—nic, a. (Eng. strychn(ine); -tc.} Of, 
‘pertaining to, containing, or derived from | 


strychnine. 
strychnic-acid, s. [Iaasurio-acip.] 
strych-ni’-na, s. (SrrycHNine.] 


( 

Chem. : Co} Ho9N 209. Strychnia. 
ga alkaloid, discovered in 1818 by Pel- 
etier and Caventou in 8t. Ignatius’ beans, 


and shortly afterwards in Nux vomica seeds. | 
It is obtained, together with brucine, by boil- | 
ing Nux vonica seeds in dilute sulphuric acid | 


until they become soft, crushing the seeds, 
and adding to the expressed liquid an excess 
of calcium hydrate, which throws down the 
two alkaloids. On washing with cold alcohol, 
‘brucine is dissolved, leaving strychnine in an 
impure state. When pure, it crystallizes in 
colourless, tetragonal prisms, having a very 
bitter and somewhat metallic taste, is almost 
‘insoluble in water, absolute alcohol, and ether, 
but soluble in spirit of wine and chloroform. 
Strychnine was scarcely heard of as a means 
of poisoning before the year 1855, the date of 
‘the eley murders, for which Palmer was 
tried at the Old Bailey in 1856, and executed. 


‘The oe are very marked, and com- | 
ent tetanic convulsions, laborious | 
respiration, from the tightening of the chest | 
muscles, spasmodic contraction of the heart, © 

_ and rigidity of the spinal column. These are | 
succeeded by a short calm, after which they | 
in repeated until death or progress | 
towards recovery ensues, the time being © 
about two hours after taking the poison. | 


prise vi 


‘are : 


From 1} to 2 grains and upwards generally 
proves fatal, and the presence of the poison 
can be best recognised ‘by the colour-test. 
When strychnine is brought under the influ- 
ence of nascent oxygen, the former instantly 
acquires a rich blue colour, successively pass- 
ing into Paid violet, crimson, orange, and 


¥ yellow. (Woodman & Tidy.) 
at =n s. (Lat., from Gr. otpixvos 
)= nightshade.] 


Bot: The typical genus of Strychnee. 


peat, above which a large amount | 


strych’-nine, s. [Mod. Lat. strychn(os); -ine | 
Chem.).} | 
A highly | 


struthious—stubborn 


Calyx five-parted; corolla tubular, funnel- 
shaped, limb spreading; stamens five, in- 
serted into the throat of the corolla; ovary 
two-celled ; style one ; stigma capitate ; fruit, 
a berry with a hard rind and a pulpy sarco- 
carp; seeds inany, peltate. Natives of Asia, 
America, and Australia. Strychnos Nux Vo- 
mica, the Snake-wood, Strychnin-tree, or Nux 
Vomica tree, is a moderate-sized evergreen, 
with dark gray bark and no spines ; the leaves 
entire, strongly three- to five-nerved; the 
flowers small, in corymbs, greenish white ; 
the fruit round, like an orange in colour, but 
smaller, witha brittle rind, a white, gelatinous 
pulp, and many seeds. Tt is found on hills 
and in forests in India and Burmah. The 
seeds, which are about the size and shape of a 
halfpenny, constitute Nux vomica and contain 
strychnine (q.v.), and, it is said, a brown dye. 
The wood is very bitter, especially the root, 
which has been given in intermittent fevers 
and as-an antidote to the bites of venomous 
serpents. S. potatorum, a tree about forty feet 
high, with only one seed, is the Clearing-nut 
tree of India; so called because the seeds ren- 
der muddy water clear. They are used also in 
diseases of the eye. The fruit, which is like 
a black cherry, is eaten by the natives; the 
wood is used for carts, agricultural imple- 
ments, and building. S. toxifera, the Guiana 
Poison-plant, is a climber, having its stem 
covered with long, spreading, red hairs, and 
five-nerveil, acuminate, leaves. It furnishes 
the chief ingredient of the poison called 
Woorali, or Oorali. 8S. Tiewte, from Java, has 
elliptical, acuminate, three-nerved, glabrous 
leaves, with simple tendrils opposite to them. 
It yields another deadly poison. S. ligus- 
trina is said by Blume to furnish the genuine 
Lignum colubrinum. It is given in Java in 
paralysis of the lower extremities and as an 
anthelmintic. 8S. pseudoquina, a Brazilian 
tree about twelve feet high, has a corky bark 
(said to be equal to Cinchona as a febrifuge), 
and short-stalked, ovate, quintuple-nerved 
leaves; all parts of it are intensely bitter 
except the fruit, which is eaten by children. 
The fruit of S. colubrina, a large Indian 
climbing shrub, is esteemed by the Telegus 
as an antidote to the bite of the cobra. The 
fruit of S. innocua is eaten in Egypt. 


* stry-full, * stry-ful, a. [SrrireFvt.] 


stryph-n6-dén’-dron, s. [Gr. otpudvds 
struphnos) = rough, astringent, and dévdpoy 
Seid es =a tree.] 

Bot.: A genus of Eumimosex, Stamens ten ; 
legume indehiscent, leathery, pulpy within, 
ultimately becoming baceate. Stryphnodendron 
Barbatemas and S. Jwrema are used in Brazil 
as astringents. 


stiib, * stubbe, *stob, s. [A.S. styb, steb =a 
stump; cogn. with Dut. stobbe ; Icel. stubbi, 
stubbr ; Dan. stub; Sw. stubbe; Gael. stob; Lith. 
stebas = an upright pillar; Lat. stipes ; Sansc. 
stamba =a post; stambh = to make fast; Gr. 
ordmos (stupos) = a stub, a stump.) [Stump, s.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The stump of a tree; that part of a tree 
which is left in the ground when the tree is 
cut down; hence, the inner end of a blank ina 
check-book or the like, which is left in the 
binding after the check (receipt, &c.) has 
been torn off, and upon which a memorandum 
of said check is preserved. 


2. An old horseshoe-nail; iron formed there- 
from. [STuB-1R0N.] 
* 3. A blockhead, a dolt, a log, a dullard. 


“Our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and 
stubs,”—Milton: Education. 


II. Locksmith. : A stationary stud in a lock, 
which acts as a detent for the tumblers when 
their slots are in engagement therewith. 


stub-axle, s. A short axle attached on 
the end of a principal axle-tree. Itis variously 
made and secured. Sometimes it ig a sort of 
jury axle, made as a temporary expedient 
when the arm of an axle has broken off. It 
occurs frequently on horse hay-rakes and some 
other kinds of agricultural implements. 


stub-book, s. A book containing ouly 
stubs, [See Srus,s.,I.1.] (U.S) 


stub-end, s. 

Mach. ; The enlarged end of @ connecting- 
tod, in which the boxes are confined by the 
strap. 


il, b6); PSUt, SW; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
jan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin ; -tion, -gion=zhiin. ~cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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stub-iron, s. Iron formed from stub- 
nails. It is used especially for gun-barrels of 


superior quality. 
stub-mortise, s. 


Carp.: A mortise which does not pass 
through the object in which it is made. 


stub-nail, s. A short, thick nail. 


stub-short, stub-shot, s. 

1, The unsawed portion of a plank where 
it is split from the bolt or log. 

2. Turning: The portion by which an ob- 
ject to be turned is grasped or chucked. 


stub-tenon, s. 

Carp.: A-short tenon at the foot of an up- 
right. 

stub-twist, s. A gun-barrel made of a 
ribbon of combined iron and steel, the iron 
being derived from stubs, . 


stib, v.t. [Srvs, s.] 
1. To grub up by the roots; to extirpate, 
(Usually followed by up.) 


“In every green, if the fence be not thine, 
Now stub up the bushes, the grass to be fine.” 
Tusser: Husbandry; Januury. 


2. To clear of roots: as, To stub land. 


* 3. To strike, as the toes or foot, against a 
stump, stone, or other fixed object. (Amer.) 


* stiib’-béd, a. (Eng. stub ; -ed.] 
1, Cut down toa stub or stump, 


“* Against a stubbed tree he reels.” 
Drayton; Nymphidia ; Court of Fairy. 


2. Short and thick, like something trun- 
eated ; stubby. 


“ While each with stubbed knife remov'd the roots.” 
Swift: A Pastoral Dialogue. 


3. Hardy ; not over nice or delicate ; obtuse. 
“The hardness of stubbed vulgar constitutions, 
renders them insensible of a thousand things.”"— 
Berkeley : Siris, § 105. 
* stilb’-béd-néss, s. (Eng. stubbed ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being stubbed ; obtuse- 
ness, 


stib-bi-néss, s. [Eng. stubby; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being stubby. 
2, Stubbedness, 


stiib’-ble, * stob-il, * stob-le, s. [0. Fr. 
estouple, estuble (Fr. éteule), from O. H. Ger. 
stupfild ; Dut. & Ger. stoppel = stubble, from 
Lat. stipula, dimin. of stipes=a stock, a stalk.) 
The stumps of wheat, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, &c., left in the ground when the corn 
is cut; the partof the stalk left in the ground 
by the sickle or reaping-machine. 
“ But I suppose, that you by thus much seene, 
Know DyEhe stubble, what the corne hath bene.” 
Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 
stubble-fed, a. Fed on the natural grass 
growing amongst stubble. 


stubble-goose, s. A goose fed amongst 
stubble, as opposed to green goose, which is 
killed before the corn is cut. 
stubble-land, s. Land covered with 
stubble. 
“ Shew’'d like a stubdle-land at harvest-home.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry 1V.,1 8 
stubble-plough, s. 
: Husb.: A plough for turning up stubble 
and, 


stubble-quail, s. 
Ornith. : Coturnia pectoralis, from Australia 
and Tasmania. 


stubble-rake, s. 


Husb.: A rake for gleaning lately-reaped 
fields of small grain. 


stub-bly, a. [Hng. ‘stubbl(e); -y.] 
1. Covered with stubble. 


2. Resembling stubble ; short and stiff: as, 
2 stubbly beard. 


stiib’- born, *stib-orn, * stib-borne, 
*stob-urn, *stob-urne, * stub-bern, 
* stub-born, * stub-burn, * stub- 
burne, *styb-urne, a. [From stub, s. 
(q.v.), hence = stockish, blockish, like a stub 
or stump. From A.S. styb we should have an 
‘adj. stybor = stub-like, stubborn, and asubst. 
stybornes = stubbornness ; and the form stiborn 
doubtless arose from the misdividing stybornes 

as styborn-(n)es. (Skedt.)] 
1, Unreasonably obstinate or fixed in opinion 
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stubbornly—studied 


or purpose ; not to be moved or persuaded by 
reasons ; inflexible, refractory. 


“Turn'd her obedience to stubborn harshness,” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


9. Persevering, persistent, steady, constant. 


“ And strong with pales, by many a weary stroke 
Of stubborn labour hewn from heart of oa! 
Pope. Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 16, 


8. Carried on with stubbornness or obsti- 
nacy ; lasting long ; persistent. 


“Stout were their hearts, sudls sean was their 
strife.” : The Poacher. 
*4, Stiff, not flexible. 
“ Bow, stubborn knees.” Shakesp,: Hamlet, iii. 8. 
*5. Hardy, firm; enduring without com- 
plaint. 
* 6. Rough, rugged, harsh. 


“ Your stubborn usage of the Pope.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ¥. 1. 


7, Not easily melted or worked ; refractory : 
as, a stubborn metal or ore. 
8. Ruthless, insensible, hard-hearted. 


** Thou art said to have a stubborn soul.” 
Shukesp. : Measure for Measure, V. 


9. Difficult to deal with. 
“Thus the main difficulty is answered: but there 


is another near as_stubborn."—Warburton: Divine 
Legation, bk. iv. (Noteuuuu.) — 
stubbornly, *stub-berne-ly, adv. 


[Eng. stubborn; -ly.] Ina stubborn manner ; 
obstinately, inflexibly, contumaciously ; per- 
sistently. (Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xix.) 


stiib—born-néss, *stub-bern-esse, 
* stub-born-nesse, * stub-burn-ess, s. 
(Eng. stwbborn ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being stubborn ; 
perverse obstinacy ; contumacy, inflexibility. 


“ But stubbornness, and an obstinate disobedience, 
must be mansretd with force and blows.”—Locke: Of 
Education, § 78. 


2. Stiffness ; want of pliancy. 
* 3, Roughness, harshness, ruggedness, 
“ Translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Tuto so quiet and so sweet a stile. 
Shakesp.: As Yo Like ft, ii. 1. 
4. Refractoriness: as, the stubbornness of 
metals or ores. 


atib’-by, a. [Eng. stub; -y.J 
1, Abounding with stubs. 


2. Short, thick, and coarse; short and 
strong. 


“The base is surrounded with a garland of black 
and stubby bristles."—Grew : Museum. 


stiib’-wort, s. [Sroswort.] 


athe s. [Ital., from O. H. Ger. stucchi = 
a crust. ] 

1. Fine plaster used for coating walls, It 
is usually made of pure lime slaked and 
settled, mixed with clean sand. Stucco varies 
in quality and composition with the purpose 
for which it is intended. For internal 
decoration gypsum and pounded marble enter 
into its composition, as well as gelatine or 
glue in solution. Being mixed with water 
till it is of the proper consistency, itis applied 
to the cornices, mouldings, &c., of rooms, and 
soon begins to set or harden, in which state 
it is moulded, and is finished off with metal 
tools. For external work the stucco employed 
is of a coarser kind, and is variously prepared, 
the different sorts being generally distin- 
guished by the name of cements. Some of 
these take a surface and polish almost equal 
to that of the finest marble. In Bastard stucco 
a small portion of hair is employed. Rough 
stucco is merely floated and brushed with 
water, but the best kind is trowelled. 

“ Grotesco roofs, and stucco floors,” 
Pope: Imitation of Horace, sat. 6. 

2. The third coat of plastering when pre- 
pared for painting. 

3. Work made of stucco. 

4. A popular name for plaster of Paris or 
gypsum. 


stucco-worik:, s. Ornamental work com- 
posed of stucco, such as cornices, mouldings, 
and other ornainents in the ceilings of rooms. 


stiic’-cd, v.t. [Srucco, s.] To plaster; to 
overlay or decorate with stucco. 


“The roof is beautifully stuccoed,”— Pennant : 
Journey from Chester, p. 413. 


stiic’-co-ér, s. (Eng. stucco, v.; -er.] One 
who stnecoes; one who applies stucco to 
walls, &e, ; one who deals or works in stucco, 


*stiick (1), s. [Sroccapo. ] A stoccado, a 
thrust, (Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, iii. 4.) 


* stick (2), s. 


stick, pret. of v., pa. par., & a. [SrrcK, v.] 
A. & B. As pret. & pa. par. of v.: (See the 
verb). 
C. As adj.: Thrust through; fastened. 


stuck-moulding, s. 
Carp.: A moulding worked on to the edge 
of a frame. 


stuck-on, a. 

Carp.: A term indicating a moulding worked 
on the edge of a frame; in contradistinction 
to one worked out of a detached strip. 


stuck-up, a. Giving one’s self airs of 
importance; puffed-up, vain, conceited ; 
affectedly self-important or vain ; assuming 
the dignity, bearing, or importance of one’s 
superiors. (Colloq.) 


“ He's a nasty stuck-up monkey.” 
Nickleby, ch. ix. 


stiic’-kle, s. [A dimin. from stook (q.v.).] A 
number of sheaves laid together in the field ; 
astook. (Prov.) 


“Some paid their tythes in sheafs scattered about 
the field; some in stwckles and cocks."—Dr, Colbatch: 
Case of Proxies, p. 101. 


stiick’-ling, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An apple 
pasty, thin, sean eiphak circular in shape, and 
not made ina dish. (Prov.) 


stiid (1), *stod, *stood, s. [A.8. stéd, stood; 

cogn. with Ieel. sted; Dan. stéd ; Ger. gestiit ; 
O. H. Ger. stwot, stuat =a stud ; Russ, stado 
=a herd or drove ; Lith. stodas=a drove of 
horses.] [STEED.] 

1, A collection of breeding horses and mares, 
or the place where they are kept. 

2. A number of horses kept for riding, 
racing, &c. 

“T did not feel justified, with a sinall stud, in riding 
twelve miles to meet one pack.”"—Field, Feb. 26, 1887, 

stud-book, s. A book containing a 
genealogy or register of horses or cattle of 
particular breeds, especially of thorough-bred 
animals, 


stud-farm, s. 


for horses. 


stud-groom, s. 
horses in a stud-farm. 


r stud-horse, s. A breeding-horse; a stal- 
10n. 


stiid (2), s. [A.S. studw=a post; cogn. with 
Dan, stéd=a stub, a stump; Sw. stéd=a 
prop, a post; Icel. stodh =a post.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A nail with a large head, inserted in 
work chiefly for ornament; a large-headed 
ornamental nail, 


“Nailes, studs, and tackes emploied about leg-har- 
neis.”"—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxiv., ch. xiv. 


2. An ornamental movable button or catch 
for a shirt-front, inserted in holes made for 
the purpose. 

3. A supporting beam; an upright post or 
scantling. 


“Tn manie places there are ‘not aboue foure, six, or 
nine aaalieen etween stud and stud.”— Holinshed : 
Descr. Eng., bk. ii., ch. xii. 


4, A pions for fastening loose papers 
together. It may consist of a head with two 
strips of flexible metal, which are passed 
through a hole in the papers, and bent in con- 
trary directions ; or may bea small threaded 
piece of metal with a fixed head and movable 
nut. Called also Paper-fastener. 

5, An evelet with an ear attached so that, 
for expedition, the lace may be passed under 
the ear instead of through the eyelet hole, 

*6, A stem, a trunk. 


“ Seest not thilke same hawthorne studde, 
How bragly it begins to budde. 
Spenser; Shepheards Culender ; March, 


II, Technically: 

1, Machinery: 

(1) A Boss or protuberance designed to hold 
an attached object in place. 

(2) A short rod fixed in and projecting from 
something, sometimes forming a journal. 

2. Nawt.: A cast-iron brace across the 
minor diameter of a cable-link, to prevent 
collapse. 

stud-bolt, s. 


Mach.: A bolt witha thread at either end 
to he screwed into a fixed part at one end, 
and have a nut screwed on it at the other. 


[Srucco.] 


'—Dickens ; Nicholas 


A breeding establishment 


A man in charge of the 


stiid, v.t. [Srup (2), s.] 
1. To adorn or set with studs or ornamental 
knobs. (Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 87.) 
2. To set with detached ornaments or pro- 
minent objects ; to set thickly. 


“ Orion's eho belt is dim. 
Scott: Lay of the Last pe L7. 


stiid’-den, pa. par. [Sranp.] (Scotch.) 


* stiid’-dér-y, * stud-der-ie, s. [Eng. 
stud (1), 8.5 -ery.] A breeding cats pilatt one 
for horses ; a stud-farm, 


“ For whose breedand maintenance king Henrie the 
bee erected a noble studderie.”—Holinshed: Deson 
ng., bk, iiL, ch, i. 


stiid’-die, s. [Srirmy.] An anvil. (Scotch.) 
“ And like stockfish come o'er his stwddie.”, 
Burns: Elegy on Capt. Henderson. 
stiid’-ding, a. [Hither from stud (2),s.=a8 
support, or a corrupt. of steadying.] (See 
compound.) 


studding-sail, s. 

Naut. : An additional sail spread by the aid 
of light booms beyond the leech of a square 
sail, in order to extend the area horizontally, 
in light winds. They may be added on both 
leeches of a square sail. The prolongation of 


—— PMAST STUDDING- SAIL WEATHER b 
sail, AWEATRER. Bye. ‘DOA LEE, :,  STUCDING! 
MAST’ STUDDING Si ees Lee. F, MAIN. TOP-CALANT 

the yard by which a studding-sail is extended 
is a studding-sail boom, which is supported 
by hoops on the yard called quarter-irons and 
yard-arm irons. It is rigged out by a two- 
fold purchase called a boom-jigger. Topmast 
and topgallant studding-sails are set on the 
outside of the topsails and topgallant sails. 

“At two, we set studding-sails, and steered west.”"— 
Cook: Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. viii, 

Studding-sail boom ; 

Naut.: A long pole sliding through boom- 
irons at the extremities of the yards and from 
the vessel’s sides to spread the studding-sails, 


student, * stiu’-di-ent, * stu-dy-ent, s. 
Bey jena pr. par. of studeo=to study 
q.v.). 

1, A person engaged in study ; a scholar; 
one who studies; one who is devoted to or 
engaged in learning. 


“‘A student shall do more in one hour, when al) 
things concur to invite him to any special study, than 
in four at a dull season.”— Watts: Logic. 


2. A man devoted to books; a bookish 
person, 


“Keep mester fr dice, and a good student 
from his iB hookss"=-Shakenh 2 Merry Wives, iii, 1. 


3. One who studies or examines; an in- 
quirer ; as, a student of nature. 


*stu'-dent-ry, s. [Eng. student; -ry.] A 
- body of students. (Kingsley : Hypatia, ch. xvi.) 


stu’-dent-ship, s. [Eng. student; -ship.] 
The state of being a student ; the position or 
character of a student. 


sti’-dér-ite, s. [After Prof, Studer; suff. 
~ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A variety of tetrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taining over 5 per cent. of zinc. Found at 
Ausserberg, Wallis, Switzerland, 


stid’-ied, pa. par. & a. [Srupy, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made the subject of study; examined 
into; read with diligence and attention ; well 
considered, 

2. Well versed in any branch of learning; 
well read; qualified by study ; learned, 

“Some man, reasonably studied in the iaw."—Bacon, 

3. Premeditated, deliberate; studiously con. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», 


co = e; y=a;qu=kw. 


studiedly—stuffed 
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trived or planned; designed: as, a studied 
insult. 
*4, Having a particular inclination; in- 
clined, intent. : 
“Tam well studied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 6, 

stiid’-ied-ly, adv. (Eng. studied; -ly.] In 

a studied manner; with premeditation ; de- 

signedly, deliberately. 


stiid’-i-ér, s. (Eng. study, v.3 -er.] One who 
studies’; a student. 


“ There’is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational 
creature and stdier of that law, as the positive laws 
of commonwealths.”—Locke, 


sti-di-o, s. [Ital.] 
a sculptor or painter. 


stu’-di-oltts, a. [Fr. studieux, from Lat. stu- 
diosus ; from studiuwm = eagerness, zeal, study ; 
Sp. & Port. estudioso ; Ital. studioso.] 

1. Given to study ; devoted to study or the 
acquisition of learning. 

2. Given: or devoted to thought or study ; 
devoted to the examination of things by con- 
templation ; contemplative. 

“ There studious let me sit, 
And hold high converse with the mighty dead.” 
| Thomson: Winter, 431, 

3. Devoted to or spent in study ; favourable 

or suited to study or contemplation. 


“Innocent and studious repose.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
., ch, Xiv, 


4, Earnest or eager in the pursuit of some 
object; anxious, diligent: as, To be studious 
to please. 

*5, Attentive to, careful, observant. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

*6. Planned with study or care; deliberate, 
studied. 


atu'-di-ots-ly, adv. [Eng. studious ; -ly.] 
1, Ina studious manner ; with close appli- 
 eation to study. 
2. With diligence, zeal, or earnestness ; dili- 
gently, carefully, attentively. 


“Her resentment was studiously kept alive by mis- 
chiefmakers,”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


sti’-di-otis-néss, s. (Eng. studious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being studious; the 
habit or practice of study; close application 
to study ; thoughtfulness, carefulness, atten- 
tion, care. 


“My studiousness in executing your lordship’s in- 
junctions.”—Howell : Letters, bk ii., let. 58, 


stiid’—-work, s. [Eng. stud (2), s., and work.] 
Build. : Brickwork between studs. An old 
form of building once common. 


stud-y (1), stud-die, s. [Sriray.] An anvil. 


atiid’-¥ (2), *stud-ie, s. [0. Fr. estudie, estude 
(Fr. étude); from Lat. stwdiwm = eagerness, 
study ; Sp. estudio; Port. estudo; Ital. studio.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 


1. The act of studying; a setting of the 
mind or thoughts upon a subject; hence, 
application of mind to books, arts, or science, 
or to any subject for the purpose of acquiring 
8 knowledge of something not known before. 


2. Earnest mental endeavour ; absorbed or 
thoughtful attention ; earnestness, eagerness, 
diligence. 

3. The object of study; any particular 
branch of learning that is studied. 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Pope; Essay on Man, il. 2. 


4, An apartment or building devoted to 
study or to literary work ; the room or apart- 
ment in which a person studies. 

“ Get mea taper in my study, Lucius.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 

*5. Deep thought or meditation ; a reverie; 
8 fit of thought. [Brown-stupy.] 

“The king of Castile, a little confused, and ina 


study, said, This can T not do with my honour,”— 
Bacon : Hist. Henry VII. 4 


6. One who studies, especially one who 


The working room of 


with a qualifying adjective.) 
“Tm a confounded Shae study, that’s one comfort,” 
ckens : Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xxiii. 


IL. Technically: 


1, Art: The work of a student: a finished 
etch from nature, generally intended to aid 
the composition of a larger and more im- 
: eet work, or as a memorial of some par- 
ticular object for future use, or to facilitate 


stid’-y, *stud-ie, vi. & ft. 


*stiid’-y-all, s. 


stue’-bél-ite, s. 


stuetz-ite, s. 


stiff, *stuffe, s. 


studies or learns a part in a play. (Always | 


pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; 
-tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


drawing or composition. Thus a single head 
or figure, afterwards introduced into a large 
work, would be termed a study for that work ; 
a tree, a group of plants, &c., would be a study 
for a landscape, &c. 


2. Music: A piece of instrumental music, 
composed for the purpose of familiarising the 
player with the difficulties of his instrument. 


(Lat. studeo ; 
O. Fr. estudier ; Fr. étudier.] [Srupy, s.] 


A. Intransitive: 

1, To apply the mind to books or ledrning ; « 
to devote one’s self to study. 

“To live and study here three years.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 

2, To fix the mind seriously ; to ponder, to 
meditate ; to think seriously or earnest _y. 

“* He studied how to feed that mighty host.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, Vv. 32. 

*3. To endeavour diligently; to strive 
earnestly ; to be zealous, (1 Thess. iv. 11.) 

B. Transitive : 

1, To apply the mind to for the purpose of 
learning; to read and examine into for the 
purpose of learning and understanding. 

“That very philosophy... was now studied only 
to instruct us in the history of the human mind.”— 
Warburton: Julian, (Introd.) 

2. To consider attentively ; 

closely into, 
“ Happy the man, who, studying Nature's laws, 

Through known effects can trace the secret cause.” 

Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 698. 

3. To meditate, to devise ; to think intently 

on, 


to examine 


“ Study help for that which thou lamentest.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, iii, 1. 
*4, To learn by heart; to commit to me- 
mory. 
“ Where didst thou study all this goodly speech ?"— 
esp. ; Taming of the Shrew, ii. ¢ 
5, To be zealous for; to have careful regard 
or thought for; to be anxious for: as, To 
study a person’s interests. 


_ (Srupy, v.] A state of 
pondering or musing ; perplexity. 
“The duke was put to such a studyall & fere.”— 
Fabyan: Chronicle, ch, ecxli. 


{After Dr. A. Stiibel; suff. 
~ite (Min.); Ger. sttibelit.] 

Min.: A massive mineral of reniform or 
botryoidal structure. Hardness, 4 to 5; 
Sp. gr. 2°223 to 2°263 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, 
velvet-black ; streak, brown; fracture, con- 
choidal. An analysis yielded: silica, 26°99; 
alumina, 5°37; sesquioxide of iron, 10°18; 
sesquioxide of manganese, 21°89; protoxide 
of copper, 15°25; magnesia, 1°03; water, 
16°85 ; chlorine, 0°77 = 98°33. Found in the 
island of Lipari. 


(After Herr Stiitz; suff. -ite 
(Min.); Ger. tellursilberblende.] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral found in 
crystals with gold and hessite, at Nagyag, 
Transylvania. Lustre, metallic; colour, 
lead-gray. Compos.: a telluride of silver, 
the proposed formula being Ag,Te. 


sti’-fa, s. [Ital.] A jet of steam issuing from 


a fissure of the earth in volcanic regions. 


¥ Stufas have been disengaged unceasingly 
for ages in the vicinity of Naples, in the 
Lipari islands, &e. The steam is often mixed 
with other gases, and if condensed by coming 
in contact with strata full of cold water before 
reaching the surface, it may give rise to 
thermaland mineral springs. (Lyell: Princip. 
of Geol., ch. xvii.) 


[O. Fr. estoffe (Fr. étoffe), 
from Lat. stupa, stwppa=the coarse part of 
flax, hards, oakum, tow, used for stuffing or 
stopping things; Sp. estofa =quilted stuff; 
Ttal. stoffa ; Ger. stof = stuff; stopfen = to fill, 
to stuff] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Substance or matter indefinitely; the 
material or matter of which anything is 
formed ; material to be worked up in any 
process of manufacture. 


“We are such stuf? 
Asdreamsare made on.” Shakesp.: Tempest,’iv. 


*2, Essence ; elementary part. 
“ Yet do I hold it very stuf o' the conscience 
‘Yo do no contrived murder.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, i, 2. 
8. Furniture, goods, utensils. 
“Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 


stuff, *stuffe, v.t. & i. 


4, Medicine, mixture, potion. 


“TI did compound for her 
A certain stuf, which, being ta’en, would seize 
The present power of life.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, v. 5, 
5. Refuse or worthless matter; anything 
worthless or useless; hence, foolish or nou- 
sensical language ; nonsense, trash, 


6. Money; cash. (Slang.) 
“Has she got the stuf, Mr. Fag? Is she rich, hey?” 
—Sheridan; Rivals, i. 1, 


II. Technically : 


1. Comm. : A general name for all kinds of 
fabrics, of silk, wool, hair, cotton, or thread 
manufactured on the loom: as, cotton stv ffs ; 
more particularly woollen cloth of slight tex- 
ture, for linings and women’s apparel, and 
the like, 

2. Leather: A composition of fish-oil and 
tallow for filling the pores of leather. 

3. Mining: Attle or rubbish. 

4, Nawt.: A melted mass of turpentine, 
tallow, &c., with which the masts, sides and 
bottoms of ships are smeared, 

5. Paper: Paper-stock, ground ready for 
vee When half ground it is known as half: 
stuff. 


stuff-chest, s. The vat where the pulps 
from the engines are mixed and combined pre- 
paratory to moulding by hand or machinery. 


stuff-engine, s. 


stuff-gown, s. A gown made of stnff; 
hence applied to the wearer of a stuff-gown, 
as a junior barrister, or one under the rank of 
a Queen’s Counsel, and therefore not entitled 
to wear a silk gown. 


stuff-cgownsman, s. <A junior barrister; 
a stuff-gown. 


[PULP-GRINDER.] 


{O. Fr. estoffer = to 
stuff; estoufer (Fr. étouffer) = to stifle, to 
choke; Sp. & Port. estofer; Ger. stopfen.} 
(Srurr, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To cram full; to fill by packing or crowd- 
ing material into ; to load or fill to excess; to 
crowd. 

“T will stuff your purses full of crowns.”—Shakesp, > 

1 Henry IV., i, 2. 

2. To form or pack with material necessary 
to complete : as, To stuff a cushion. 

3. To fill with stuffing or seasoning. 

“Parsley to stuff a rabbit.”"—Shakesp,: Taming of 

the Shrew, iv. 4. 
4, To cause to swell out. 


“ Lest the gods, for sin, 

Should, with a swelling dropsy, stuff thy skin.” 

Dryden: Persius, v. 278 

5. To form or fashion by stuffing. 

“ An eastern king put a judge to death for an iniqui- 
tous seutence, and ordered his hide to be stiffed into 
a cushion, and placed upon the tribunal."—Swift. 

6. To fill the skin of a dead animal, for pre- 
serving and presenting the natural form: as, 
To stuff a bird. 

7. To fill with food ; to cram. 


“That there might be abundance at Paris, the 
people of Normandy and Anjou were sfufing them- 
selves with nettles."—Mucaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

8. To thrust, crowd, or press in; to pack 

closely and firmly. 

“Put roses into a glass with a narrow mouth, stu fing 
them close together, but without bruising, and they 
retain smell and colour fresh a year."—Bacon: Nat. 
Hist. 

9, To fill by being pressed or packed in. 
“ With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels stuf the dark abode.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aneid li. 26, 
10. To crowd with facts ; to cram the mind 
of; to crowd, cram, or fill with idle or false 
tales, fancies, or ideas, 

“‘ For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 

With all such reading as was never read,” 
Pope: Dunciad iy. 249, 


11. To make big or important ; to swell out. 


q To stuff a ballot-box : To put into it fraudu- 
lent votes. (U. 8.) 


B. Intrans.: To feed gluttonously ; to cram 
one’s self with food, 


stiiffed, *stiift, pa. par. & a. [Srurr, v.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Crammed full; packed tightly. (Lit. & 
Jig.) (Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 3.) 


2. Having the nose obstructed, as fiom @ 
cold. 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
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stuffer—stump 


etiff’-ér, s. (Eng. stuff, v.; -er.] 

1, One who stuffs ;. specif., one who stuffs 
the skins of birds, animals, &c., for the pur- 
pose of preservation : as, a bird-stwffer. 

2. A machine for packing and filling: as, 

(1) A machine for stuffing horse-collars. 

(2) A sausage-stuffer, 

(3) A machine for saturating leather with 
dubbing in one part of the operation of 
leather-dressing. 


stiff’-i-méss, s. [Eng. stuffy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stuffy, close, or 
musty ; closeness, mustiness. 


“The natural and yet mysterious stufiness of a 
railway carriage,”—Queen, Sept. 26, 1885. 


stiff -ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Srurr, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of one who stuffs. 

2. That which is used for filling anything: 
as, the stuffing ef acushion; filling for cushions 
and mattresses, consisting of cotton, flocking, 
hair, wool, cork, sponge, hay, straw, tow, 
flax, moss, curled shreds of wood, &c. 

3. Seasoning for meat, &c. ; that which is 
put into meat to give it a higher relish. 

II, Leather: A mixture of fish-oil and tallow, 
which is rubbed into leather after being shaved, 
previous to boarding or graining, 


stuffing—box, s. 

Machinery : 

1, A box with an annular recess around a 
piston-rod, and provided with a follower and 
bolts whereby the packing may be screwed 
down. 

2. A sleeve adapted to press a collar of 
hemp around a piston-rod; a gland. The 
stufling-boxes in a locomotive engine are re- 
cesses for admitting some soft material, such 
as white spun-yarn, to render steam-tight any 
rod working through this stuffing or packing. 
The piston-rods, slide-valve rods, regulator- 
rods, and pump-plunger, all work through 
stuffing-boxes of this description. 


stuffy, a. (Eng. stuf’; -y.] 
1, Difficult to breathe in ; close, musty. 


“ Annoying in their degree are the individuals who 
insist upon keeping the railway carriage window shut 
on a stuffy day.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885, 


2. Stout, mettlesome, resolute. (Scotch.) 
8. Angry, sulky, obstinate. (Amer.) 


*gtuke, s. (Stucco.] 


gtull, s. [Cf. Ger. stollen =a stand, a support; 
Sw. stoll =a gallery.] 
Mining: Timber placed in the back of a 
level, and covered with boards or small poles, 
to support rubbish. 


“We had to stop the drill until lessees could get in 
their stulls and lagging."—Money Market Review, 
Feb. 20, 1886, p, 807. 


* stiilm, s. [Cf. Sw. stoll =a gallery.] A shaft 
to draw water out of a mine. 


stilp, *stulpe, s. [Icel. stdlpi=a post, a 
pillar ; Dan., Sw., & O. Dut. stolpe.) A short 
post driven into the ground. (Prov.) 


“ Bridgewarde-within, so called of London bridge, 
which bridge is a principall parte of that warde, and 
beginneth at the stulpes on the south end of South- 
wark,.”—Stowe : London, p. 167. 


stiil-ti-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Sruntiry.] The act 
of stultifying ; the state of being stultified. 


stil’-ti-fi-er, s. 
who stultifies, 


stil-ti-fy, v.t. (Lat. stultus= foolish, and 
Jacio (pass. fio) = to make.] 

* J. Ordinary Language: 

1. To make foolish ; to make a fool of, 

2. To look upon as a fool or foolish, 

3. To render nugatory or worthless ; to de- 
stroy the value of. 

“The main result she attained by the last campaign 
in the Balkans has been stultijied.’"—Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 25, 1885. 

II, Law: To allege or prove to be insane for 
avoiding some act. 

{| To stultify one’s self: To unsay, directly 
or by implication, what one has already said ; 
to lay one’s self open to an accusation of 
self-contradiction. 


“In England no man is allowed to stultify himself.” 
—Johnson, in Boswell's Your, p. 428. 


(Eng. stultify ; -er.] One 


* stiil_til’-d-quenee, s. (Lat. stultiloquentia.] 
(STULTILOQUENT.] “Foolish talk ; babbling. 


* stiil-til’-o-quent, a. {Lat. stultus = fool- 
ish, and loquens, pr. par. of loguor = to speak.] 
Given to foolish talk or babbling. 


* stiil-til’-o-quent-ly, adv. [Eng. stulti- 
loquent; -ly.] In a@ stultiloquent manner ; 
with foolish talk. 


* stitl-til’-d-quy,s. [Lat. stultiloguiwm, from 
stultus = foolish, and loquor = to speak.] 
Fooljsh or silly talk; babbling, stultiloquence. 


“What they call facetiousness and pleasant wit, is 
indeed to wise persons a meer stultiloqguy, or talking 
like a fool.”—Jeremy Taylor. Sermons, p. 801, 


*stiim, s. [Dut. stom = unfermented wine, wine 
that has not worked, from stom, Ger. stwmm ; 
Dan, & Sw. stum = dumb, mute.] 

1. Unfermented grape-juice ; must or new 
wine, often mixed with dead or vapid wine to 
Taise a new fermentation. 

“An unctuous clammy vapour, that arises from the 
stum of grapes, when they lie mashed in the vats,"— 
Addison: Travels in Italy: 

2. Wine revived by being made by must to 
ferment anew. 


stim, v.t. [(Srum, s.] 
1. To renew by mixing with must and fer- 
menting anew. 


“There is a hard green wine that grows about 
Rochel, and the islands thereabouts, which the cun- 
ning Hollander sometimes uses to fetch; and he hath 
a trick to put a bag of herbs, or some other infusious 
into it, (as he doth brimstone in Rhenish) to give it a 
whiter tincture, and more sweetness; then they re- 
imbark it for England, where it passeth for good 
Bachrag, and this is called stumming of wines.”— 
Howell: Letters, hk. ii., let. 54, 

2. To fume, as a cask, with brimstone. 


(Prov.) 


stim’ - ble, * stom-el-en, * stom-ble, 
* stom-el-yn, * stum-mel-yn, * stom- 
er-en, v.i. &t. [Icel. stumra = to stumble ; 
Norw. stumra; Sw. stambla, stamula, 
stomla, stammra.) 

A, Intransitive: 

IL, Literally: 

1, To trip in walking or in moving in any 
way with the legs ; to falter or stagger after a 
false step. 

“Tho went the pensive damme out of dore 

And chaunst to stwmbd/e at the threshold flore.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender ; May. 

2. To walk in a bungiing, clumsy, or un- 
steady manner. 

“They [the Chinese] do in a manner lose the use of 
their feet, and instead of going they only stumble 
about their houses.’—Dampier. Voyages (an 1687). 

IL. Figuratively: 

*1. To fall into error or crime ; to go astray ; 
to err, 

2. To strike or pitch upon by chance or 
accident ; to chance upon. (Followed by on 
or wpon.) 


“ Forth as she waddled in the brake, 
A grey goose stumbled on a snake.” 
Smart: Fable 4, 


*B.. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To cause to stumble, stagger, or 

falter ; to trip up. 

“The one stumbles beholders accidentally, the other 
leads them into the snare."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, pt. ii, 

2. Fig. : To confound, to puzzle, to perplex, 

to embarrass. 


“To the court? this stumbles me: art’sure for me, 
This.preparation is?” [wench, 
Beaum, & Flet.; Humourous Lieutenant, iii. 2. 


stiim’-ble, *stom-ble, s. (StumBLE, ».] 
1. Lit.: The act of stumbling; a trip or 
blunder in walking or running. 
“T was told of a Spaniard, who having got a fall by 
a stumble; and broke his nose, rose up, and in a dis- 
dainful manner said, this is to walk upon earth.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. i., let. 82. 


2, Fig.: A blunder, a failure, a slip. 


stiim’-blér, * stom-el-are, * stum-lere, 
s. (Eng. stwmbl(e) ; -er.] One who stumbles ; 
one who makes a mistake, slip, failure, or 
blunder, 
“Where blockes are stridde by stumblers at a strawe.” 
Gascoigne: Fruites of Warre. 
stiim’-bling, pr. par. ora. [STUMBLE, v.] 


stumbling -block, * stumbling - 
stone, s. A cause of stumbling; something 
in one’s way, which causes one to stumble. 
(Stumbling-block is generally, if not exclu- 
sively, used figuratively.) 


“To show a stumbling-stone by night.” 
Cowper. Glowworm, 


stiim’-bling-ly, adv. (Eng. stumbling; -ly.} 


In a stumbling manner. 

“T know not whether to marvel more, either that 
he [Chaucer] in that misty time could see so clearly, 
or that we this clear age go so stwmblingly after 
him.”—Sidney ; Defence of Poesy. 


stimmed, pa. par. ora. [StumM, v.] 
stiimp, * stompe, * stumpe, s.& a. [Icel. 


stumpr ; Sw. & Dan, stump; O. Dut. stompe; 
Dut. stomp ; Ger. stump/.] 

A, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The short, fixed, or rooted part remain- 
ing after another part has been broken off, 
as the stub of a tree, the part that is left in 
the earth after the tree has been cut down; 
the part of a plant left in the earth after the 
plant has been cut down. 


“* Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We'll for our whistles run a race.” 
Wordsworth : Idle Shepherd Bows. 


2. The part of a limb or the like remain- 
ing after a part has been amputated or de- 
stroyed. 


“One of the horses snapt off the end of his finger 
with the glove. I dressed the stwmp with the common 
digestive.” — Wiseman: Surgery, bk. v., ch. 


3. (Pl.): The legs: as, To stir one’s stumps. 
(Collog.) 

II, Technically : 

1, Art: A short, thick roll of leather o1 
paper cut to a point, and used to rub down 
the harsh or strong lines of a crayon or pencil 
drawing, or for shading it, or for rubbing solid 
tints on paper from colours in powder. . 

2. Cricket: One of the three posts or sticks 
which constitute the wicket. Their lower 
ends are pointed so as to be easily thrust 
into the ground, They stand twenty-seven 
inches out of the ground, and are fixed suffi- 
ciently close to each other to prevent the ball 
from passing through. The top ends are 
grooved to receive the ends of tle bails. 

*B, As adj.: Like a stump; stumpy. 

“A heavie stompe leg of wood to go withall."=— 

Ascham; Scholemaster, bk. ii. 

{| On the stump: Touring or itinerating 
through a district or country, and making 
speeches on political or other questions. 


stump-mast, s. 

Naut.: A lower mast without tops. Common 
in steam-vessels which never depend wholly 
upon sails, 


stump-orator, s. One who harangues a 
crowd or meeting from a stump of a tree or 
other elevation; a frothy or bombastic 
speaker, ' 


stump-oratory, s. 
used by stump-orators, 


stump-speaker, s. 
speaker. (Amer.) 


stump-speech, s. A speech made from 
the stump of a tree or other improvised plat- 
form; a frothy, bragging, or bombastic 
harangue ; an electioneering speech in favour 
of one’s self or of another candidate, 


stump-tailed lizard, s. 

Zool. » Trachydosaurus rugosus ; the body is 
long and stout, and head and tail are remark- 
ably alike, so that, wen the eyes are closed 
and the animal is motionless, it is a matter of 
difficulty to distinguish one from the other. 
The scales on the upper surface are large, 
rough, and broad, smaller beneath. 


Oratory such as is 


A popular political 


stump, v.t. & 4. [Srump, s.] 


A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To cut off a part of; to reduce to 
stump. : 


“ Around the stumped top soft moss did grow.” 
More: Song of the Soul, L. ii. 59, 


* 2. To strike, as something fixed and hard, 
with the toe. 

3. To challenge, to defy, to puzzle, to con- 
found ; to clear out of money. (Collog.) 


“* Don’t you know our history ?—haven’t you heard, 
my dear fellow, we are stumped!’ ‘Stumped,’ said I, 
almost unconsciously repeating the quaint, but wo- 
fully expressive word. ‘ Positively stumped,’ said 


Daly. ‘Don’t speak loud, I thought, of course, you 
had heard of i Pesan, has bolted.”"—Zheodore 
Hook: Gilbert Gurney, vol. iii., ch, ii. 


4, To make a tour through or travel over, 
making speeches for electioneering or other 
purposes : as, To stump the country. 

II. Cricket : 

*1, To knock down, as a stump or stumps. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; £0, pot, 
or, Wore, Wolf, work, whé, én; mite, cilb, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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2 To put a batsman out of play by knock- 
ing off the bails, or knocking the stumps of 
his wicket down while he is out of his ground. 
(Formerly often used with out.) 


“The Captain stumped the next man off a leg 
sie ene ‘ughes: Tom Brown's Schooldays, pt. ii., 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To walk stiffly, clumsily, or awkwardly. 


“ Cymon, a clown, who never dreamt of love, 
By chance was stumping to the neighbouring grove.” 
Song of Cymon & Iphigenia. 


2. To make electioneering or other speeches 
from the stump of a tree or other improvised 
platform. (Amer.) 

{ 1. To stump it: 

(1) To run off; to get away; to take to 
flight. (Slang.) 

(2) To travel about making stump-speeches. 
2. Ti 5 stump up: To pay or hand overmoney. 
mg 


“Why don’t you ask your old governor to stump 
up3"—Dickens : Sketches:by Boz ; Watkins Tottle. 


stiimp’-age (age as is), s. [Eng. stump; 
-age.) A tax on the amount of timber cut, 
and regulated by the price of lumber. (Amer.) 


stiimp’-ér, s. [Eng. stump; -er.) 
1. One who stumps. 
2. A boaster. ~ 


8. Something, as a story, that puzzles or 
creates incredulity. (Amer.) 


stiimp’-ie, s. (Eng. stwmp; dimin. suff. -ie.] 
Alittle stump. (Scoéch.) 
as a 
Gh tented dumpisia’ the ink™ 
Burns: Epistle to J. Lapraik, Ap. 2%, 1785. 
stimp-i-néss, s. [Eng. stumpy; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being stumpy. 
*gstiimp-ling, is. (Eng. stump, s.; dimin. 
suff, -ling,] A little stump. 
“Root our stumps and stwmplings.” 
Wolcott: P. Pindar, p. 146, 
stiimp’-y, «. &s. (Eng. stump; -y.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Full of stumps. 
2. Short and thick ; stubby. 
B. As subst.: Money. (Slang.) 


“ Biomes. * eon the stumpy."—C. Kingsley: Alton 
, ch, 


€ 
stiin, *ston-i-en, * stown-i-en, v.t. [A.8. 
stunian = to make a din, to resound ; stun = 
a din; cogn. with Icel stynja=to groan; 
stynr =a groan; Ger. stdhnen = to groan.] 

1, To confound or make dizzy with noise ; 
to overpower the sense of hearing of; to 
blunt or stupefy the orgaus of hearing of. 

“ If Nature thunder’d in his opening ears, 
And stunn'd him with the music of the spheres,” 
Pope: Essay on Man, i. 202. 

2. To render insensible or dizzy by force or 

@ blow; to render senseless with a blow. 


“ One hung a pole-ax at his saddle-bow, 
Aud one a heavy:mace to stun the foe.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii, 32. 


8. To surprise completely ; to overpower ; 
to stupefy. 


“At the sight therefore of this river, the pilgrims 
were much stunned."—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, i, 


sting, pret. & pa. par. of v. [StrNe, v.] 
stink, pret. of v. [Srinx, v.] 


stiin’-nér,s. (Eng. stun; -er.] 

1, One who or that which stuns, 

2. Something which astonishes by wonder- 
ful appearance, excellence, or other quality ; 
‘something exceedingly fine ; something first- 
rate. (Slang.) 


“ For the performance of ‘ Gettin’ up Stairs,’ I have 
no other naine but that it was astunner."—Thackeray: 
Book of Snobs, ch, xxv. . 


stiin’-ning, pr. par. & a. [Stn] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Of unusual or extraordinary 
qualities ; first-rate ; astonishingly fine, large, 
or the like. (Slang.) 


stint, v.t. & i. [A.S. stunt=dull, obtuse, 
stupid, from stintan=to stop, to be weary ; 
Icel. stuttr =short, stunted; O. Sw. *stunt= 
cut short.) E 
A, Trans.: To hinder from growth; to 
check or shorten in growth or progress. 


“To stunt the natural growth of a new colony.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. vii. 


B. Intrans.: To become stunted. 


stiint, s. & adv. [Srunt, v.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A check in growth 

2. That which has been checked in growth ; 
a stunted animal or thing. 

3. A young whale, two years old, which, 
having been weaned, is lean and yields little 
blubber. 

* B, As adv.: Abruptly, sharply, short: as, 
To turn stunt. 


stint’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Stunt, v.] 


stiint’-E€d-néss, s. [Eng. stunted; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being stunted. 


stiint-i-néss, s. [Eng. stunt; i connect., 
and suff. -ness,] Stuntedness. 


stiint’-néss, s. (Eng. stunt; -ness.] Stunted- 
ness, shortness, abruptness. 


stu’-pa (1), s. [Srurs.] 
stti’-pa (2), 8. [TopE.] 


stipe (1), stu’-pa, s. (Lat. stwpa, stuppa; 

Gr. otimmn (stuppé) = the coarse part of flax.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: Tow, flax, flannel, &c., used 

as a pledget, compress, or as a wad in fomen- 
tations. 


“Binding a stupe over it."—Wiseman: Surgery, 
Kk. 'v., ch, i. 


2. Bot.: Filamentose matter; a tuft of long 
hair; tow. 


stupe, v.t. [Sruprz (1), s.] To apply a stupe 
or stupa to ; to foment. 


“‘T took off the dressings, and found the heat some- 
what allay'd, aud the ulcer well disposed to digestion. 
1 stuped the ulcer.”— Wiseman: Surgery, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


stupe(2),s. [Anabbreviation of stupid (q.v.).] 
A stupid person. 


stu-pé-fa’-ci-ent (c as sh), a. & s. [Lat. 
ap) tase pr. par. of stupefacio = to stupefy 
(q.v.). 
A, As adj.: Stupefactive; having a stupe- 
fying power. 
B. As subst.: A medicine which produces 
stupor or insensibility ; a narcotic. 


stu-pé-fac’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. stupe- 
factionem, accus. of stupefuctio, from stupefactus, 
pa. par. of stwpefacio = to stupefy (q.v.). | 
1. The act of stupefying; the state of being 
stupefied. 


“Tt produced that kind of stwpefaction which is the 
consequence of using opium.”—Cook; Third Voyage, 
bk, ii., ch. viii. 

2. A stolid or senseless state; dulness, 
torpor, stupidity. 

“ Nor was this submission the effect of content, but 


of mere stwpefaction and brokenness of heart.’— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


sti’-pé-fac-tive, a. & s. [Lat. stupefactus, 
pa. par. of stwpefacio= to stupefy (q.v.); Fr. 
stupéfactif.] 

A. As adj.: Causing stupefaction or in- 
sensibility ; stupefying, narcotic; deadening 
or blunting the sense of feeling or under- 
standing. 


“Opium hath a stupefactive part, and a heating 
part ; the one moving sleep, the other a heat.”—Bacon: 
Nat. Hist., § 98, 


B, Assubst.: That which stupefies ; specif., 
~amedicine which produces stupor; a stupe- 
facient. 


“Opium and other strong stupefactives, doe coag- 
ulate the spirits.”"—Bacon: Hist. Life 4 Death, p. 52. 


sti’-pé-fi-ed, pa. par. ora. [Stupery.] 


sti’-pé-fied-néss, s. [Eng. stwpefied ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being stupefied; 
stupefaction, stupor, insensibility. 
“From the stupefiedness of the past.”—Boyle: 
Works, vi. 6. 


stu’=pé-fi-ér, s. (Eng. stupefy; -er.] One 
who or that which stupefies. 


‘‘ Whether the natural phlegm of this island needs 
any additional stupefier.”—Berkeley - The Querist, § 348. 


stu’-pé-fy, * sti/-pi-fy, v.t. (Fr. stupéfier, 
from stupéfait=stupefied, from Lat. stupe- 
factus, pa. par. of stupefacio, from stwpeo = to 
be amazed, and facio = to make.] i 
1, To blunt the faculty of perception or 
understanding in; to deprive of sensibility ; 
to make dull or dead to external influences ; 
to make torpid. 


“ Stupefied by toil, and drugged with gin.” 
Scott : The Poacher. 


* 2. To deprive of material mobility. 
“Tt is not malleable: but yet is not fiuent, but 
stupified.”—Bacon, 
*stu-pénd’, a. [Lat. stupendus amazing, 
to be wondered at, fut. pass. par. of stwpeo = 
to be amazed.] Stupendous, wonderful. 


“ They [demons] can worke stupend and admirable 
conclusions.”—Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 220. 


* stu-pén’-di-ois, a. 
ous, marvellous. 


“Itis a stupendious monastery, built on the top 0% 
a huge land-rock.”—Howell : Letters, bk. i., let. 23. 


* stu-pén’-di-olls-ly, adv. [Eng. stupen- 
dious ; -ly.) Stupendously, marvellously. 


“The complexion may prove s/upendiously en. 
ravishing.”—More : Discourse on Enthusiasm, p. 14. 


[SrurenpD.] Stupend- 


stu-pén’-dois, a. [Srurenp.] To be won- 
dered at ; striking dumb by magnitude ; mar- 
vellous, amazing; of astonishing magnitude 
or elevation. 


“And this was then thought a stupendous sum,."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


stu-pén’-dots-ly, adv. (Eng. stupendous; 
-ly.) In a stupendous manner or degree; 
marvellously. 


*8o stupendously high were the almost perpendicu- 
lar walls.”—Field, Feb, 17, 1887. 


stu-pén’-doiis-néss, s. [Eng. stupendous; 


-ness.| The quality or state of being stu- 
pendous, 
“Works, which from their stupendousness, should 


have taught them the greatness of the former.”—Zllis > 
Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 270. 


*stu’-pent, a. (Lat. stupens, pr. par. of stwpeo 
= to be amazed.] Confounded, astounded, 
stunned into silence. 


“The human mind stands stupent.”"—Carlyle: 
Diamond Necklace, ch. ii. (Note.) 


stu’-pé-olls, a. [Lat. stuwpeus stupus, = made 
or consisting of tow.] Resembling tow; 
having long loose ‘scales, or matted filaments 
like tow ; stupose. 


stu’-pid, a. & s. [Fr. stupide, from Lat. stu- 
pidus = stupid, from stwpeo = to be amazed ; 
Sp. & Port. estwpido; Ital. stupido,] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Deprived temporarily or permanently of 
the perceptive, thinking, or reasoning facul- 
ties ; in astate of stupor ; stupefied ; bereft of 
feeling. 


“Ts he not stupid 
With age and alt'ring rheums ? can he speak? hear? 
Know man from man ?” 
Shakesp. > Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


2. Devoid of understanding; silly ; dull of 
apprehension, 

“ Anne, when in good humour, was meekly stupid, 
and, when in bad humour, was sulkily stwpid.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

3. Characterized by or resulting from stu- 
pidity ; senseless, nonsensical: as, a stwpid 
mistake, 

B. As subst.: A stupid, silly person; a 
blockhead. 


stu-pid-i-ty, s. 

= stupid (q. ve] 

*1, Insensibility to external influences ; 
numbness of feeling ; stupor, torpor. 


“The dreadful pal hse of whose strait-brac’d drums, 
To the French sounded like the dreadful doom ; 
And them with such stupidity benumbs, 

As though the earth had groanéd from her womb,” 
Drayton: The Battle of Agincourt, 
2. Extreme dulness of apprehension; dull 
foolishness, senselessness, folly. 


“Whose book of vulgar errors so finely exposes the 
monkish stupidity of the times.”—Goldsmith: Polite 
Learning, ch, vi. 


stu’-pid-ly, adv. [Eng. stupid; -ly.] 

1. Inastupid manner; with suspension or 

inactivity of understanding. 

“That space the evil one abstracted stood 

From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good.” Milton; P. L., ix. 465. 

2. Without the exercise of reason or judg- 

ment ; foolishly, senselessly. 

“ How stupidly soever all his interpreters would 
have Hector (being strooke into a trembling, and al- 
most dead) turne about like a whirlwinde.”—Chap- 
man; Homer ; Iliad, bk. xiv. 


sti’-pid-néss, s. [Eng. stupid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stupid ; stupidity. 
“Not limiting his rest by the insatiable lust of a 
sluggish and wzie stwpidness.”"— Bp. Hall: The 
Christian. 


* stu'-pi-fi-er, s. 


[Fr. stupidité, from stwpide 


[StuPEFIER,] 


*stu'—pi-ty, v.t. [Srupery.] 


Dil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


- Clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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stupor—sty 


stu’-por,s. [Lat., from stuwpeo=to be amazed.) 

1, Great diminution or cessation of sensi- 

bility ; a state in which the faculties are dead- 
ened or dazed ; loss or suppression of sense. 


“ James sank intoa stupor, which indicated the near 
approach of death.”"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


2. Intellectual insensibility ; moral dead- 
ness; heedlessness of or inattention to one’s 
interests. 


stil’-pose, a. 
stupa (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : Bearded, Used spec. of the filaments 

in the genus Anthericum, &c. [STuPEous.] 


*stu’-prate, v.t. (Lat. stwpratus, pa. par. of 
stupro= to defile ; stwprwm=defilement.] To 
ravish, to violate, to debauch. 


stu-pra-tion, s. [Lat. stupratio.] [Srv- 
PRATE.] The act of ravishing or debauching ; 
rape, violation. 


“ Stupration must not be drawn into practice,”— 
Brown. (fichardson.) 


stu’-priim, s. [Lat.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Forcible violation of the 
person ; rape. 
2. Civil Law: Every union of the sexes for- 
bidden by morality. 


stu’-pu-lose, a. 
Bot.: Having shorter and more slender 
threads than a stupose surface possesses. 


setur-died, a. (Eng. sturdy; -ed.] Affected 
with the disease called sturdy. 


atur-di-ly, adv. (Eng. sturdy; -ly.] Ina 
sturdy manner ; lustily, vigorously, stoutly. 
“It was astag, a stag of ten, 
Bearing his branches sturdily.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 25. 
stur’-di-néss, s. (Eng. sturdy ;-ness.] The 
quality or state of being sturdy ; lustiness, 
vigour, stoutness, obstinacy. 


“To beggar them out of their sturdiness."—Boling- 
broke: On Parties, let. 19. 


stur-dy, *stor-die, *stour-dy, *stur- 
di, a. ([0O. Fr. estowrdi = dulled, amazed, 
reckless, pa. par. of estowrdir (Fr. étourdir) = 
to amaze ; prob. from Lat. torpidus = torpid 
(q.v.); Sp. sturdir = to stun, to amaze; Ital. 
stordire.) 

* 1, Rash, reckless, inconsiderate, foolishly 

obstinate, stubborn. 

‘““A sturdy, hardened sinner shall advance to the 
utmost pitch of impiety with less reluctance than he 
took the first steps."—Atterbury. (Zodd.) 

2. Robust in body, lusty, vigorous; strong 

and stout. (Dryden: Virgil; Georgic i. 69.) 

3. Stiff, stout, strong. (Milton: P. R., iv. 417.) 

4, Characterized by or exhibiting endurance, 

streigth, or force ; forcible, strong, vigorous. 

“ The sturdy qualities displayed by the leader of the 
Beparationists.”"—Daily Telegraph, June 23, 1886, 

sturdy-beggar, s. A term occurring in 
the Act 14 Eliz., c. 5, and used to distinguish 
“beggars able to work” from “ beggars im- 

otent to serve;” hence =a vagrant or tramp. 

y a statute of the Commonwealth, 1656, ‘‘all 
and every idle and dissolute persons, vagrant 
and wandering from their usual place of living 
or abode without sufficient cause or business, 
and fiddlers and minstrels,” were adjudged 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars within 
the meaning of the Act of Elizabeth. (English.) 


[Mod. Lat. stwposus, from Lat. 


etur-—dy, s. (Gael. stwird, stuad, stuirdean= 
vertigo, drunkenness, sturdy; sturdan = 
darnel. ] 


1, Animal Pathol.: A disease in sheep, 
marked by a disposition to stagger, sit on 
the rump, turn toward one side, stupor, &c. 
It is caused by the presence within the brain 
ef the immature embryo of a species of 
tapeworm [Ca@nuRvus], varying in size from 
that of a pea to that of a pigeon’s egg, It 
generally attacks young sheep under two 
years old, and is seldom cured. 

2. Bot.: Loliwm temulentwm, Darnel grass, 
which was formerly believed to produce 
staggers in the sheep feeding upon it. 


sturgeon, s. [0. Fr. estwrgeon, estowrgeon, 
from sturionem, accus. of Low Lat. sturio=a 
sturgeon, from O. H. Ger. stwro, stwrjo (M. H. 
Ger stiir; Ger. stér)=a sturgeon = lit. a 
stirrer, from its habits; O. H. Ger. storen, 
stoeren = to spread ; Ger. stéren = to trouble, 
to disturb, to poke about.) [Strr, v.] 


Ichthy.: The popular name of any species 


of the genus Acipeuser (q.v.). The body is 


[Dimin. from Eng. stupose.] 


elongated, almost cylindrical, tapering coni- 
cally to a heterocercal tail. The skeleton is 
cartilaginous ; the skin is covered with bony 
scutes in longitudinal rows, between which 
are patches naked or furnished only with small 
bony scales. The snout is produced far in 
front of the mouth, which is situated on the 
under side, and furnished with barbels. Stur- 
geons are distributed over the whole of the 
northern hemisphere ; they are mostly anadro- 
mous, but some species are confined to fresh 
water. On the approach of winter they sink 
deep holes in the bottom, where they crowd 
together and remain in a hibernating condition 
till the approach of spring. They are among 
the largest of freshwater fishes; and the 
larger species reach a length of about eighteen 
feet; they are extremely voracious, and live 
chiefly on worms, spawn, and fish that feed 
on the bottom. They are important as food- 
fishes ; the flesh is white, well-flavoured, and 
delicate, resembling veal; caviare is pre- 
pared from their roe, and isinglass from their 
swimming-bladders. The best-known species, 
is the Common Sturgeon, Acipenser sturio. The 
back is usually a dull reddish, but varies to a 
blue or yellowish-gray, belly white, inclining 
to silvery, scutes gray. When adult it is from 
6 to 10 feet long. It occurs in the Mediterra- 
nean, western and northern Europe, and on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. The largest 
species is A. huso. It belongs to the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and reaches a length of 25 feet. 
Several species occur in the United States. 
They are taken in considerable numbers, the 
flesh being eaten and caviare made, The most 
important sturgeon fishery is that of the Volga 
and the Caspian Sea in Russia, [Brxvuea, 1, 
FIsH-ROYAL, STERLET. | 


“Tn England the Sturgeon is a royal fish, a eae 
by Act of Parliament of the reign of Edward IL, to 
the sovereign, except where it has been granted by 
charter to certain Corporations, as_ at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire,”—Seeley ; Fresh-water Fishes, p. 413. 


*stur’-i-o, s. (Lat. =a sturgeon (q.v.). 

Ichthy.: A lapsed synonym of Acipenser 
(q.v.). From this word many authorities have 
formed names for groups in their respective 
classifications, corresponding more or less 
closely to the modern Acipenseride and Poly- 
odontide, Thus Cuvier employed the French 
Sturioniens; and in Modern Latin there are 
Sturiones (Bonaparte), Sturionia (Rafinesque), 
Sturionide (Swainson), Sturionidez (Richard- 
son), and Sturionini (Gravenhorst), 


+ stiir-i-0'-nés, s. pl. [Srurio.] 


+ stiir-i-_o’-ni-an, s. [Low Lat. sturio=a 
sturgeon.] Any individual of the family 
Sturiones or Sturionide. 


+ stur-i-on’-i-da, s. pl. [Srurio.] 
sturk, s. 


stur-nél’-la, s. 
sturnus (q.Vv.). ] 
Ornith.: A genus of Icteride, sub-family 
Agelaine, with five species ranging from Pata- 
gonia and the Falkland Islands to the middle 
of the United States. Body thick, stout; 
legs large, reaching beyond the tail, which is 
short and even, with acuminate feathers; bill 
slender, elongate ; nostrils linear, covered by 
membranous scale. 


stur’-ni-dzx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sturn(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] . : 
Ornith. : Starlings; an Old-world family of 
Sturniformes (q.v.). Wings long or moderate, 
first primary always short; nostrils oblong, 
more or less feathered ; forehead depressed 
and broad; no rictal bristles. Their habits 
are generally gregarious, most of them fre- 
quenting the ground, where they assemble in 
large flocks. There are two sub-families: 
Buphagine (confined to the African continent) 
and Sturnine (q.v.). 


stir-ni-for-—més, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. sturnus 
(q.v.), and Lat. forma = form.] . 

Ornith.: A sub-order of Passeriformes (q.v.), 

with four families: Ploceide, Artamide, 
Alaudide, and Sturnide (q.v.). 


stur-ni-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sturn(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ine.] 

Ornith,: A sub-family of Sturnide (q.v.), a 
highly-characteristie Old-World group, ex- 
tending to every part of the eastern hemi- 
sphere and its islands, and over the Pacific to 
the Samoa Islands and New Zealand, but 
wholly absent from the mainland of Australia. 


{Srrrx.] 
(Mod. Lat., dimin. from 


stur-nir’-a, s. 


sturt, v.f. & i. 


*gtit, *stutte, v.1. 


stit’-tér, v.i. & t. 


stiit’-tér, s. 


sty (1), * stie, * sti, * stye, s. 


They have the characters of the family, and 
contain about twenty-eight genera and 126 
species. 


2 [A euphonic word, of no sig- 
nification, formed by Gray. (Agassiz.)] 

Zool. : A genus of Stenodermata (q.v.). Chin 
with three warts in front, margined below 
by smaller warts. One species, S. lilium, from 
the Neotropical region, 


stir’-nis, s. (Lat. =a starling.] 


Ornith.: The typical genus of Sturnine 
(q.v.), with six species, ranging over the Pale- 
arctic region to India and South China in the 
winter. Bill as long as head, almost straight, 
blunt at tip; nostrils basal, supernal, partly 
overlaid by an operculum ; gape angular, free 
from bristles ; feathers of head and anterior 
part of body pointed and elongated; wings 
long, pointed ; tail short, rectrices diverging 
at tip; tarsus scutellate in front, covered at 
side by an undivided plate, forming a sharp 
ridge behind; claws short and moderately 
curved. Sturnus vulgaris is the Starling (q.v.). 


[Sw. stérta = to vex, to dis- 
turb; Ger. stdren.] (Scotch.) 
A. Trans. : To vex, to trouble, to molest. 


B. Intrans. : To startle, to be afraid. 
“He was something sturting.” Burns: Halloween, 


stirt (1), s. (Sturt, v.] Trouble, disturbance, 


vexation ; heat of temper. (Scotch.) 


sturt (2), s, [Etym. doubtful.) 


Mining: An extraordinary profit made by 
atributer by taking the excavation or cutting 
of a course of ore at a high price. 


stir’-tion, s. [A corruption of nasturtium 


(q.v.). ]. 


[Icel. stawta = to beat, 
to read stutteringly.] To stutter (q.v.). 
“ He hath Albano’s imperfection too, 

And stuts when he is vehemently moved.” 
Marston: What You Wik. 
[A frequent. from stué 
(q.v.); Dut. stotteren ; Low Ger. stotern; Ger. 
stottern.] 

A, Intrans.: To stammer; to hesitate in 
the articulation of words, 


“He had stood trembling, stuttering, calling for his 
confessor.”—Macauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


B. Trans. : To utterin a stuttering manner}; 
to stammer out. 
“The nonsense stuttered by the tipsy nobles of the 
empire.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
(Eng. stut; -er.] 
*1, One who stutters ; a stutterer. 


‘Many stutters are very cholerick, choler inducing a 
dryness in the tongue.”—Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 386. 


2. A stammerer in speaking. 


stiit'-tér-ér, s. [Eng. stutter, v.; -er.] One 


who stutters : a stammerer. 


“ Stutterers use to stammer more when the wind is 
in that hole."—Howell : Letters, bk. xxvii., let. L 


stit/-tér-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Srurrer, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: A hesitation in speaking, in 
which there is a spasmodic and uncontrollable 
Coes of the same syllable; stammering 
q.v.). 


stit'-tér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. stuttering; -ly.) 


In a stuttering manner; with a stutter, 


[A.S. stégo= 
a stye; cogn. with Icel. stia, sti=a sty; 
svinsti =a swine-sty; Dan. sti; Sw. stia; O. 
Sw. stia, stiga ; Sw. dial. sti, steg ; Dut. svijne 
stijge; Ger, steige; O. H. Ger. stiga.] 

1, A pen or inclosure for swine. 


“Each friend you seek in yon enclosure lies, | 
All lost their form, and habitants of sties.” 
, Pope: Homer; Odyssey x. 388, 
2. A dirty, mean, or filthy place; a hovel. 
“There could not be equality between men who 
lived in houses and men who lived in s¢ies,"—J/acau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
8. A place of debauchery. 
“The houses of Calderon's stately and high-spirited 


Castilian gentlemen became sties of vice.”—Macaulay? 
Hist, Eng., ch, iii. 


sty (2), stye, s. [A contract. of stigend= 


swelling, rising, properly pres. part. of stigan 
= to rise,to climb. The full form was stigend 
edge = swelling eye, which was corrupted into 
styany, which was afterwards mistaken for 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #2, eo =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


ne hee eye; Low Ger. strig, stige ; Norw. stig, 
. stigje from stiga = to rise.] A small in- 
flammat¢ ry tumour of the nature of a boil on 
the e:lze of the eyelid, most frequently near 
the inner angle of the eye. 


sty (1), v.t. [Sry (1), s.] To shut up in or as 
in a sty. 


“ Here you sty me 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The rest of the island.” ~ Shakesp,: Tempest, 1. 2 


sty (2), * stie, * stye, v.i. [A.8, stigan; Ger, 
steigen; Dut. stijen; Icel. stiga; Sw. stiga; 
Dan. stige.] [Srarr.] To mount. 
“ Thought with his wings hole ere oe eee 
*sty-an, s. [Sry (2), s.] 


* sty’-ca, s. [A.8. stic, styc.] An Anglo-Saxon 
coin, value half a farthing. It was_princi- 
pally, if not wholly, coined in the kingdom 
of Northumberland. 


sty’-cér-ine, s. (Eng. sty(ryl), and (gly)- 
cerine.) 

Chem. : Cg9H 203 = CgHs*CH(OH)*CH(OH): 
CHAOH). Phenyl glycerine. A trivalent 
alcohol, obtained by heating a mixture of 
styryl tribromide and water for eight or ten 
hours. It is very soluble in water and alcohol, 
and on evaporation is left as a gummy mass, 


etye, s. [Sry (2), s.] 
stye, v.i. [Sry (2), v.] 


Sty&-i-an, a. [Lat. Stygius, from Styx; Gr. 
Srvé (Stux), genit. Srvyds (Stugos) = the Styx, 
from orvyéw (stuged)=to hate.] Pertaining 
to Styx, a river of hell, over which the shades 
of the dead were ferried by Charon ; hence, 
hellish, infernal. 

” ‘kn 11 long.” 
Whose Stygian throats apy one 3 ae a meh f ng. 
sty-gos-En-ég, s. [Gr. Srvé (Siva), genit. 

Zrvyds (Stugos) =the Styx (q.v.), and yervaw 

(gennad)=to produce. Named from their 

supposed volcanic abode.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Hypostomatina [Sriv- 
RID#], the preiadillas of the natives. They 
are small Siluroids, abundant in the lakes 
and torrents of the Andes, and have attracted 
considerable attention from the fact that 
Humboldt adopted the popular belief that 
they live in subterranean waters within the 
bowels of the active volcanoes in the Andes, 
and are ejected with streams of mud and 
water during eruptions, though he considered 
it singular that they were not cooked when 
vomited forth from craters or other openings. 
The explanation of their appearance during 
volcanic eruptions is that they are kiiled by 
the sulphuretted gases escaping during an 
eruption, and swept down by the torrents of 
water issuing from the volcano. 


styl-a-gal-ma-ic, «a. [Gr. oridos (stulos) = 
a pillar, and dyaAma (agalma) = an image.] 
Arch. : Performing the office of a column: 
‘ as, a stylagalmaic figure. Used also substan- 
tively of a figure performing the office of a 
column, 


styl-—ar, a. (Eng. styl(e); -ar.] Of or per- 
taining to a style; stilar. 


styl-As‘-tér, s. [Gr. orddos (stwlos) =a pillar, 
and aor%p (astér) = a star.] 
Zool. : The type-genus of Stylasteride (q.v.), 
formerly classed with the Corals, and made 
a genus of Oculinide, 


. styl-As'-tér-id, s. [Srytastermz.) Any 
individual of the family Stylasteride (q.v.). 


ha 
; styl-As-tér’-I-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, styl- 
aster; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idce.] 

Zool. & Palewont.: A family of Hydrocoral- 

- ling, with.several genera, living principally 

7 at considerable depths in the warmer seas. 
The skeleton is a branched calcareous struc- 
ture, with cup-like depressions, each with a 
central chamber, surrounded by secondary 
chambers, separated from each other by short 
partitions. The colony consists of two sets 
of zodids, the perfect ones inhabiting the 
central chambers, whilst the smaller ones are 
occupied by imperfect zodids, resembling 
tentacles in appearance. The cavities of the 
zooids communicate by canalsin the skeleton, 
and the reproductive organs are in the form 
: of fixed sporosacs, developed within sac-like 
___ eayities in the skeleton. One fossil genus, 
_ Distichopora, from the Tertiary of France. 


= 


sty—styliform 


styl-ate, a. (Eng. style (2); -ate.] 
Bot. : Having a persistent style. 


style (1), * stile (1), s. [Fr. stile, style, from Lat. 
stilus = an iron-pointed pen used for writing 
on wax-tablets, a manner of writing. From 
the same root as sting, stimulus, stigma, &c. ; 
Sp. & Port. estilo; Ital. stile.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, A piece of iron or other material pointed 
at one end, used by the ancients for writing 
by scratching on wax tablets, The other end 
was made blunt and smooth, and was used to 
make erasures. Hence, 

2. A hard point for tracing, in manifold 
writing. 

3. A pointed tool used in graving. 

4, Manner of writing with regard to lan- 
guage ; the peculiar mannerin which a person 
expresses his ideas or conceptions ; the parti- 
cular mode or form of expressing ideas in 
language which distinguishes one writer or 
speaker from another; the distinctive manner 
of writing characteristic of each author, or of 
each body of authors, allied as belonging to 
the same school, country, or epoch. 

“Though an author's plan should be faultless, and 
his story ever so well conducted, yet if he be feeble, or 
flat in style, destitute of affecting scenes, and deficient 
in poetical colouring, he can have no success.”—Blair 
Rhetoric, lect. 10. 

5. Mode of presentation, especially in music 
or any of the fine arts ; characteristic or pecu- 
liar mode of developing an idea or accomplish- 
ing a result; the peculiar manner in which an 
artist expresses his ideas; it is exhibited in 
his choice of formsand mode of treating them, 
and is determined in different ways, according 
to the changes of thought at different times 
and stages of its development. Besides the 
individual style, there is also a national style: 
as, The Egyptian, the Grecian styles of archi- 
tecture. Each of the various branches of art 
has its peculiar style: as, the epic, lyric, and 
dramatic styles of poetry ; the historical and 
the landscape styles of painting, &c. 


“In quiet poems of simple narrative, where there 
are no spexkers or scenery to set off the words, the 
forcible style of the drama might interfere with the 
unity of the poem, by attracting to the words the in- 
terest that should be concentrated on the narrative ; 
and here a simple style may be desirable. Thus poetic 
style may be roughly divided into (1) the elevated, (2) 
the graceful, (3) the forcible, (4) the simple."—Abbott & 
Seeley: English Lessons for English People, 345, 

6. The peculiar manner or mode of action 
characteristic of a performer of an art: as, 
the style of rowing of an oarsman, a batsman’s 
style in cricket, a bad style of walking, &c. 


7. External manner or fashion. Manner 
deemed elegant and appropriate in social de- 
meanour ; fashion: as, An entertainment is 
given in style. 

8. Phrase of address or appellation ; formal 
or Official designation ; title. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Arch. : A particular character as to the 
general artistic idea prevailing a building: as, 
the Gothic or Norman styles. [ARCHITECTURE.} 

2. Chron.: The method of reckoning time 
with reference to the Julian and Gregorian 
calendars, Old Style being founded on the 
former and New Style on the latter. The 
Julian Calendar (q.v.) prevailed in Europe to 
A.D. 1582. Pope Gregory XIII. published the 
Gregorian Calendar [CALENDAR, II. 3] enacting 
that ten days should be deducted from the 
year 1582 by calling the day which by the 
Julian Calendar would have been Oct. 5, Oct. 
15, 1582. The alteration took place that same 
day in Spain, Portugal, and part of Italy. In 
France and Lorraine the change was made on 
Dec. 10 [20]; in Holland, Brabant, Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault on Dec. 15 [25], of the 
same year. In Switzerland the Roman Catho- 
lics adopted the new style in 1583 or 1584, as 
did those of Germany in 1584. The Danes did 
so in 1582, the Poles in 1586, the Hungarians 
in 1587, the German Protestant city of Mar- 
burg in Feb. 1682, the States of Utrecht on 
Dec. 1 [12], 1700, the other German Protest- 
ants about the same date. ‘Till 1751 both 
the Julian, or Old Style, and the practice 
of commencing the legal year on March 25 
subsisted in England. But by 24 Geo, IL., 
¢c. 23, it was enacted : : 


1. That throughout all His Majesty's dominions in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America the supputation 
according to which the year of our Lord began on 
March 25 shall not be used after the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1751, and that the first day of January next 
pore shall be reckoned as the first day of the 
year 1752, and so on in all future years, 

2 That.... the natural day next immediately 
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followi September 2, 1752, shall be called and 
reckoned as the fourteenth day of September, omitting 


the eleven intermediate nominal days, 

3, That the several years of our Lord 1800, 1900, 
.... Shall not be deemed bissextile or 
.. and that the years of our Lord 2000, 

2400, 2800... . shall for the future be esteemed 
bissextile or leap years.” 

The difference between the Old and New 
Styles was progressive. Up to 1699 it was 
only ten days, after 1700 it was eleven, and 
after 1800 twelve days. The year 1751 had no 
January, February, March 1-24, and Septem- 
ber had only nineteen days. (Nicolas; Chron. 
of Hist.). 

3. Surg. : A pointed surgical instrument ; a 
probe. 

4 For the difference between style and dic- 
tion, see DicTION. 


4] G) Juridical styles: 
Scots Law: The particular forms of ex: 


pression and arrangement necessary to be ob 
served in formal deeds and instruments. 


(2) Style of a court: 
Law: The practice observed by any court 
in its way of proceeding. 


style (2), * stile (1), s. (Lat. stylus, from Gr. 
atvAos (stulos) =a pillar, a post. ] 

1. Bot. : The part of a pistil intermediate in 
position between the germen or ovary below 
and the stigma above. It is considered to be 
an elongation of the ovary, and morphologically 
the upper narrow part of acarpellary leaf sup. 
porting the stigma. It is not more essential 
to a pistil than a petiole is to a leaf, and in 
fact is often absent. It may be taper or thick, 
is generally terete, but may be angular, or 
thin, flat, and coloured. Sometimes it is con- 
tinuous with, and at others articulated with 
the ovary ; as a rule it arises from the apex, but 
occasionally from the sides of the latter. Its 
surface is generally smooth, but in Composite, 
most Campanulacee, &c., it is densely covered 
with hairs called collectors, which in Lobelee 
become an indusium (q.v.). Sometimes styles 
so completely cohere that they look like one 
style with a plurality of stigmas. In fully 
describing the styles of a plant mention should 
be made of their number, length, figure, sur- 
face, direction, and proportion. 


2. Dialling: The gnomon of a sun-dial, 
* style (8), s. [STILz.] 


style v.t. [Sry.z (1), s.] To entitle, to name, 
to designate, to denominate. 
“In this tract of Gloucestershire (where to this day 


Many places are styled vineyards)."—Drayton: Pol; 
Olbion, 8, 14. (Note.) ¥ 


styl-ét, s. [A dimin. of style (1), s., or a 
contract, of stiletto (q.v.).] 
1. Ord.-Lang.: A style, or stiletto. 


“Graven as with iron stylet on his brow.’”—. 
Bronté: Villette, ch. xx. 


2. Surg. : A probe. 


style’-wort, s. [Eng. style (2), and wort.] 
Botany: 
1, The genus Stylidium (q.v.). 
2. (Pl.) The Stylidiaceze (Lindley.). ° 


sty-lid-i-a'-¢e-2e, s. pl. {Mod. Lat. sty 
lidi(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: Styleworts; an order of Epigynous 
Exogens, alliance Campanales. Herbs or under- 
shrubs ; the hairs, if present, sometimes glan- 
dular ; leaves scattered, sometimes whorled, 
exstipnlate, entire, their margins naked or 
ciliated. Pedicels of the flowers generally. 
with three bracts; calyx superior, with two to 
six divisions, two-lipped or regular, persistent ; 
corolla monopetalous, its limb generally ir- 
regular, with five to six divisions. Stamens 
two, filaments connate with the style intoa 
longitudinal column ; ovary with two, rarely 
with one cell, many-seeded. Fruit capsular. 
Swamp plants, chiefly from Australia, Known 
genera five, species 121. (Lindley.) 


sty-lid/-i-tm, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Gr. orvaAos (stulos) =a pillar. So named bee 
cause the stamens and style are united.] 

Bot. : Stylewort ; the typical genus of Stye 
lidiaceew. Beautiful little plants with red, 
pink, violet, white, or yellow flowers, occur- 
ring in Australia and India. Many are culti- 
vated in greenhouses. 


styl’-i-form, a. [Eng. style (1), s., and form.) 
aving the shape of or resembling a style, 
pin, or pen; styloid. : 


péut, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 
=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dgL 
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sty-Ii-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. stylus.] 
[Sty LE (1), s.] 
Paleoat : The typical genus of Stylinacee 
(q.v.). From the Oolite. 


sty -lin-a’-gé- 2, s. [Mod. Lat. stylin(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Zool. & Paleont..: A sub-family of Astreeide. 
Most of the species have a styliform colu- 
mella. Mesozoic and Tertiary, with one recent 
genus, 


styl’-ine, a. [Eng. style (2), 8.5 -ine.] 
Bot.: Of or pertaining toa style, 


styl'-in’-d-ddn, s. [Gr. oriAdos (stulos) =a 
pillar; ts (is) genit. ivés (inos)=a fibre, and 
suff. -odon. (Scudder.)] [StyLINoDONTID&.] 


styl-in-6-ddn’-ti-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
stylinodon, genit. stylinodont(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Paleont.: A family of Marsh’s Tillodontia 
(q.v.), With two genera, Stylinodon and Drypt- 
odon, from the Middle Eocene of North 
America. Dental formula, 1. 3, c. }, P.M. %, 
M. #(x 2)=40. The four central incisors in 
each jaw are small; but the outer ones are 
huge and compressed, faced with enamel, and 
growing from persistent pulps; the molars 
and pre-molars are rootless and cylindrical, 
and the canines are small. 


sty-li-o’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. 
stylus = a stake, a pale.] 
Zool. & Palewoni.: A sub-genus of Cleodora 
(q.v.), with representatives in the Tertiary. 


sty-lis’-cits, s. [Gr. orvAtoxos (stuliskos) (1) 
=a pillar, (2) part of a surgical instrument.] 
Bot.; The channel which passes from the 
stigma through the style into the ovary. 


styl-ish, a. [Eng. style (1), s.; -ish.] Fashion- 
able in style or form; in or according to the 
fashion; showy. (Collog.) 


“The cock should be stylish as possible of whatever 
breed.”—Smithson: Useful Book for Furmers, p. 56, 


styl-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. stylish; -ly.] In a 
stylish manner; fashionably, showily. (Colloq.) 


“The defendant, a stylishly-dressed young man.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 15, 1885, 


styl’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. stylish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stylish, fashionable, 
or showy. (Collog.) 


stylist, s. (Eng. style (1), s.; -ist.] A writer 
or speaker who is careful in his style; a 
master or critic of style. 


“The effect of reading such writers is like what has 
been ascribed to the work of the stylists, who smooth 
everything so much that nothing remains in the 
memory.”—Evening Standard, Dec. 31, 1885. 


* styl-ist’-ic, a. & s. [Eng. style (1), 8.; -istic.] 
A, As adj.: Of or relating to style. 
B. As substantive: 


1. The art of forming a good style in 
writing. 
2. A treatise on style. 


styl’-ite, s. [Gr. orvaAims (stulités), from.ordAos 
(stulos) = a pillar, a post.] 

Eccles. Hist. (Pl.): A class of anchorites in 
the early Church who took up their abode on 
lofty pillars, where the limited space obliged 
them to stand continually, protected only at 
the sides by lJattice-work or railing, and ex- 
posed to the open sky, Their position was an 
attempt to realize the two fundamental ideas 
of Christian asceticism : separation from the 
things of earth, and aspiration after those of 
heaven. The first Stylite was Simeon, the 
Syrian (A.D. 390-459), who commenced ‘this 
mode of life near Antioch, about A.D. 420, ona 
pillar six or seven cubits, the height of which 
was repeatedly increased, till at last it was 
thirty-six feet high. His life was one of great 
austerity. After his death the Stylites became 
nunierous, and peculiar privileges were ac- 
eorded to them. This method of penance 
was confined to the East; Gregory of Tours 
mentions one Stylite in the district of Treves, 
but adds that the Gallic bishop caused his 
pillar to be destroyed. [SronEz-worsalp.] 


getyl-o-, pref. [Gr. orddos (stulos) =a pillar, a 
post.] Pillar-like; having processes or pro- 
jections resembling small pillars; specif., in 
anatomy, of, belonging to, or attached to the 
styloid ce of the temporal bone, as the 
stylohyoid muscle and ligament. 


styl’-6-bate, s. 


styl-0-ba/-ti-6n, s. 


styl’-6-lite, s. 


styl’-d-bat, + styl’-0-bite, s. [SryLopaTz.] 


Min.: The same as GEHLENITE (q.v.). 


(Lat. stylobates, stylobata, 
from Gr. otvAoBarns (stulobatés), from orvAos 
(stulos) = a piliar, and Barns (batés) = one who 
treads, from Baivw (baind) = to go; Fr. stylo- 
bate.] 


Arch, : The substructure of a Greek temple 

- below the columns, sometimes formed of three 

steps, which were continued round the peri- 

style, and sometimes of walls raised to a con- 

siderable height, in which case it was ‘ap- 
proached by a flight of steps at one end, 


[StyLoBaTE.] 
Arch.: The pedestal of a column. 


} styl’-d-bite, s. [SryzoBat.] 


sty-log’-ér-as, s. (Pref. stylo-, and Gr. xépas 
(keras) =a horn ; so called because the styles, 
which are persistent, resemble horns. ] 


Bot. : An American genus of Hippomanez. 


Leaves like those of the cherry laurel; fruit 


globose, said to be eatable. 


sty-loch’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
stylo-, and Gr. oxos (ochos)=anything which 
holds or bears.) 

Zool.: A family of Dendroceela (q.v.). They 
are swimming animals, having two small ten- 
tacles with eyes on them, as well as others 
on the head. They exist on the gulf-weed, 
and swim ina rapid and sinuous manner to 
attack their prey. 


styl-d-don, s. [Sry.opoytip2,] 


Palewont.: A genus of small Polyprodont 
Marsupials, found in the Middle Purbeck beds. 


styl-6-don’-ti-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. stylo-, and Gr. odovs (odous), genit. oddvros 
(odontos) = a tooth.] 

Paleont.: A family of Ganoid Fishes, with 
a single genus, Tetragonolepsis, from the 
Lias. Body rhombic or ovate ; vertebre not 
completely ossified ; ‘termination of vertebral 
column homocercal ; fins with fulera ; maxillary 
in a single piece; jaws with several rows of 
teeth, the outer ones equal, styliform ; dorsal 
fins very long, extending to caudal ; branchio- 
stegals many. (Giimther.) In some classifica- 
cations this genusis placed with the Dapedide, 
and in others with the Pycnodontide, 


styl-6-graph-ic, styl-0-graph’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. stylograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertain- 
ing to stylography; used in stylography: 
as, a stylographic pen or pencil. 


stylographic-pen, s. A pen of modern 
invention, in which the ink is contained in a 
reservoir forming the body of the pen, and 
flows through a minute aperture in a point 
resembling that of a style, through which 
playsafine wire. Replaced by the fountain pen. 


styl-d-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. stylo- 
graphical ; -ly.) In a stylographic manner ; 
by means of stylography. 


sty-log’-ra-phy, s. [Lat. stylus=a style, 
and Gr. ypahw (graphd)=to write.] The art 
of tracing with a style ; a method of drawing, 
engraving, or writing with a style on cards or 
tablets. 


styl-o-hy’-6id, a. [Pref. stylo-, and Eng. 
hyoid (q.v.). ] 
Anat. : Pertaining to the styloid and hyoid 
processes. 


styl-did, «. [Gr. orddos (stulos)=a pillar, 


and eidos (eidos) = form, reseinblance.] 

1. Anat: Pillar-like. There is a styloid 
process of the radius, one of the temporal 
bone, and one of the ulna. 

2. Arch.: A descriptive term applied to 
small, columnar projections. 


[Pref. stylo-, and Gr. Adbos 
(lithos) = a stone.] 

Petrol.: A name given to certain columnar 
formations in limestones, dolomites, and 
marls, standing at right angles to the strati- 
fication, like ‘‘cone-in-cone” structure. 
They are probably due to crystallizing action. 


styl-d-mias’-toid, a. (Pref. stylo-, and Eng. 
mastoid (q.v.).] 
Anat. : Pertaining to the styloid and mastoid 
processes. There is a stylomastoid artery and 
foramen, 


Eng. maxillary (q.v). 

Anat.: Of or pertaining to the styloid ‘pro- 
cesses and the jaw. There is a stylo illary 
ligament. 


sty-15m’-8-tér, s. [Gr. ordAos (stulos) =a 


pillar, and Hng. meter.) An instrument for 
measuring columns. 


bas i iicrotritesf Bi ees a. (Pref. stylo-, and 


sty-lé-nych’-i-a, s. (Pref. stylo-, and Gr. 


ovué (onuax), genit. dvvxos (onuchos) = a claw.) 
Zool.: A genus of Oxytrichide, with four 
species, living in salt, fresh, and stagnant 
water. Animalcules free-swimming, persistent 
in shape, encuirassed, ovate or elliptical, with 
hooks and sete at the margin of the styles. 


sty-loph’-or-iis, s. [Pref. stylo-, and Gr. 
opés (phoros) = bearing.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Trachypteride (q-v.), 
with a single species, Stylophorus chordatus, 
of which only one example is known. Length 
about eleven inches; ventrals absent; tail 
terminating in a very long, cord-like append- 
age. It was obtained between Cuba and 
Martinique, and has been transferred fromi the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, to the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) 
South Kensington. 


sty-lop’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. stylop(s); 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom. : An aberrant family of Coleoptera, 
parasitic on hymenopterous insects. The 
females are viviparous, apterous, and larvi- 
form, living permanently in the bodies of their 
hosts; the males are winged and active, and 
live but a few hours, solely to propagate their 
kind. The mouth-organs ofthe latter are rudi- 
mentary ; head shortand broad, with curiously- 
forked antenne ; wings membranous and much 
expanded; the elytra do not serve as wing- 
covers, but are reduced to slender appendages 

, which, in dried specimens become twisted, 
whwnce the name of the order in which they 
are sometimes placed. [SrrepsipTerRa.] The 
females are very prolific, each hatching within 
her body many thousands of eggs, and the 
larve escape from a hole in a part of the 
parent projecting from the abdomen of the 
host. The family is widely distributed, and 
contains three genera: Stylops, Xenos, and 
Helechthrus. 


t styl’-0-péd, sty1-6-po’-di-tim, ». [Pref. 
stylo-, and Gr. rovs (pous), genit. odds (podos) 
=a foot.] 

Bot.: WHoffman’s name for the disk in 
Umbelliferze, which is dilated, and covers the 
whole summit of the ovary. 


styl-ops, s. [Gr. oriAos (stulos) =a pillar, and 
owes (opsis) = appearance. ] 
Entom.: The type-genus of Stylopide (q.v.). 
Hight species are British. 


*gtyl-d-spore, s. (Pref. stylo-, and Gr. 
ordpos (spores) = a seed.] 

Bot. (Pl.): Tulasne’s name for the naked 
spores in certain fungals. 


styl-o-sté-mon, s. (Pref. stylo-, and Gr. 
otjpwv (stémon) = a warp or woof.] [STAMEN.] 
Bot. : An epigynous stamen, 


styl-6-té’-gi-iim, styl-6-sté-gi-iim, s. 
(Pref. stylo-, and Gr. teyos (tegos), ariyos (sté- 
gos) = a roof.] 

. Bot.: The whole mass of a corona (q.v.), 
as in Stapelia. Called also Orbiculus an 
Saccus. 


styl’-6-typ, styl-d-typ’-ite, s. (Pref. 
stylo-, and Gr. t¥os (tupos) = form ; Sp. caftu- 
tillo =a small tube or pipe.) 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in columnar crystals in Copiapo, Chili. Hard- 
ness, 3°0; sp. gr. 4°79; lustre, metallic; 
colour and streak, black. Compos.: sulphur, 
24:9; antimony, 31°6; copper, 28°23 silver, 
8°0 ; iron, 7°3 = 100, which yields the formula 
8(Cu, Ag, Fe)S + SboSz. 


styl’-iis, s. [Lat.] [Sryzz (1), s.] 
sty-phél-i-a, s. 


[Gr. orupedds (stuphelos) 
= close, solid, hard, rough. Named from the 
habit of the plant.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Styphelies, 
Beautiful Australian and Tasmanian shrubs, 
with scattered, oblong or lanceolate leaves, 
and drooping red or green flowers. Some are 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, c= 6; ey=4; qu= kw. 
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cultivated in British greenhouses. Styphelia 
adscendens, a small, prostrate shrub, has a 
eranberry-like fruit which is.sometimes eaten. 


sty—-phél-i-e'-2a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. stypheli(a); 
Ve . fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot, : A tribe of Epacridacex, having a one- 
sided ovary and fruit. 


styph’-nic, a. [Eng. sty(ptic); ph(e)n(ol); 
and eee Derived from phenol, and 
possessing astringent properties. 


styphnic-acid, s. [Oxypricric-aciD.] 


styph-no-10-bi-iim, s. [Gr. orvdés (stuphos) 
= astringent, sour, and AoBés (lobos) =a lobe.] 
Bot. : A synonym of Sophora (q.v.). 


styp’-tér-ite,s. [Gr. crumrepia (stupteria) = 
an alum, an astringent salt; suff. -ite (Min.), J 
Min, ; The same as ALUNOGEN (q.V.). 


. _tic, *styp'-tick, a. &s. [Fr. styptique, 
; m Lat. stypticus; Gr. orumrucds (stuptikos) 
=astringent, from orvdw (stupho)= to con- 
tract, to draw together.] 
A. As adjective : 

*, Astringent ; producing contraction. 

* Fruits of trees and shrubs contain phlegm, ofl, and 
an essential salt, by which they are sharp, sweet, 
sour, or styptick.”—Arbuthnot: On Aliments. 

2. Having the quality of stopping hemo- 

trhage ; stopping the bleeding of a wound. 


“ The wound may be dressed with some styptic and 
antiseptic agent.”"—Field, March 6, 1886, 


* 3, Restrictive. 


“That styptic surgery which the law uses,”— Milton : 
Reason of Church Government, 


B, As substantive: 

*y}, An astringent. 

2, A medicine or preparation employed for 
the purpose of stopping the flow of blood 

_ from a wound, &e. 

§ Styptics are of three kinds; chenrical, as 
a saturated solution of alum or sulphate of 
zine ; vital (increasing the vital powers), as 
acetic acid, which also acts chemically ; and 
“ema as the employment of a sponge 

nt. 


*styp'-tic-al, a. [Eng. styptic; -al.] The 
same as STypTio, A. (q.v.). 


styp'-ti-¢ite, s. 
Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in mamillary 
aggregations of delicate fibres, in Copiapo, 
Chili, and also in the department of Gard, 

- France. Hardness, 1°5 to 2; sp. gr. 1°84; 
lustre, silky ; colour, straw-yellow. Compos. : 
sulphuric acid, 29°30; sesquioxide of iron, 
85°15; water, 85°55 = 100, which yields the 
formula 3Fe9035SO03 + 27HO. Known also 
under the name Fibroferrite. 


*styp-ti¢-i-ty, s. [Eng. styptic; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being styptic. 


“ Cathartics of mercurials precipitate the viscidities 
by their styptici¢y, and mix with all animal acids,”— 
Floyer : On Consumption, 


styr-a-ca'-cé-2, sty-ra/-¢é-2, s: pi. 
(Mod. Lat. styrav, genit. styrac(ts); Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -acec, -ew.) 
Bot. : Storaxworts ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, tribe Rhamnales. Trees or shrubs 
- with alternate, generally toothed, exstipular 
_ leaves; flowers axillary, solitary, or clustered, 
with scale-like bracts; hairs often stellate ; 
-ealyx with four or five divisions, imbricated, 
persistent ; corolla monopetalous, its divisions 
often different from those of the calyx, imbri- 
cated in estivation; stamens definite or in- 
definite; pollen broadly elliptical; style 
simple; stigma capitate; ovary generally 
inferior, with two to five cells, each with two 
or an indefinite number of seeds. Found in 
- various parts of the tropics. Known genera 
_ six, species 115. (Lindley.) 


styr’-a-cin, s. [Lat. styrax, genit. styrac(is) ; 
-in.) [CINNYL-CINNAMATE.] 


styr-a-c0l, styr’-a-cone, s. [Eng. styrac- 
(in); -ol, -one.] [CINNYLIC-ALCOHOL.] 


- styr’-ax, s. (Srorax.] : 

Bot.: Storax; the typical genus of Styra- 

 eacer(q.v.). Calyx campanulate, five-toothed, 
ersistent ; corolla monopetalous, deeply 

ares to seven cleft; stamens ten, united at 

é base; anthers linear, two-celled; style 

e; stigma three-lobed; ovary superior ; 


(Eng. styptic; suff. -ite 


~ 


ovules indefinite; fruit a drupe. Elegant 
trees and shrubs, mostly with stellate hairs, 
entire leaves, and racemes of white or cream- 
coloured flowers, Found in the warmer parts 
of America and Asia; one is European and 
one African. Styrax officinale, a tree from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, has ovate leaves, 
shining above, downy beneath, longer than 
the racemes, which are simple, and consist of 
five or six flowers, It is a native of Syria, 
Greece, and Italy. It furnishes storax (q.yv.), 
which exudes and hardens in the air when the 
bark is wounded. S. Benzoin is the Benja- 
min Storax, or Gum-Benjamin tree, It has 
ovate, oblong, pointed leaves, glabrous above, 
downy beneath, only a trifle longer than the 
racemes, which are compound. It is found 
in Sumatra, Java, and the Malay Archipelago 
generally, and produces benzoin (q.v.). S. re- 
ticulata, S. ferruginea, and S. aurea yield a 
gum used as incense. Among other American 
species are-S. grandiflorus, S. levigatus, and 
S. pulverulentus. S. serratulum, and S. vir- 
gatum, small trees, natives of Bengal, yield 
gum, but of inferior quality. 


Styr-i-an, a. &s. [See def.) 


A. As adj.: Of or belonging to Styria, a 
province of Austria. 


B. As subst.: A native of Styria. 


styr’-Ol, styr’-0-léne, s. [Exg. styr(cx), 
and (alcoh)ol; suff. -ene.] [CINNAMENE.] 


styr’-one, s, (Eng. styr(ax); -one.] 
NYLIC-ALCOHOL. ] 


styr’-On-yl, s. [Eng. styron(e); -yl.] 

Chem. : A compound radical consisting of 
phenyl, CgH5, and ethyl, CoHs. 

styronyl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CgHy)90 = CgH4(CoHs)OH. Pri- 
mary phenethyl alcohol. Obtained by the 
action of potassic hydrate on styronyl] chlor- 
ide. It boils at 225°. 

styronyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CgHgCl. A liquid produced by the 
action of chlorine on boiling ethyl-benzene. 
It cannot be distilled without decomposition. 


styr’-yl, s. 


ALCOHOL, ] 


[Cin- 


(Eng. styr(ax) ; -yl.] [Crnnyiic- 


‘styr-yl-a-mine, s. [Eng. styryl, and amine.] 


Chem. : CoHy,N = oR N. Cinnylamine. 
A base produced by heating to 100°, ina sealed 
tube, a mixture of styrylic chloride, ammonia, 
and absolute alcohol, It forms small, colour- 
less crystals, which readily melt to a yellowish 
oil, is slightly soluble in water, very soluble 
in ether. 


styr-yl-iec, a (Eng. styryl; -ic.]) Contained 
in or derived from styryl. 


styrylic-alcohol, s. 
HOL.] 


styrylic-chloride, s. 

Chem..: CgH9Cl. A light yellow oil, obtained 
by passing dry hydrochloric acid gas into 
erystallized styrylic alcohol, heating the pro- 
duet to 100°, and washing with dilute soda- 
ley. It smells of anise oil, remains liquid at 
—19°, and cannot be distilled, even in vacuum, 
without decomposition. : 


styrylic-oxide, s. 

Chem. : (CoH )20. <A light. yellow, viscid 
oil, produced by the action of borie anhydride 
on styrylic alcohol. It has the odour of cin- 
namon, is heavier than water, and is partly 
decomposed by distillation. 


styr’-Yl-ine, s. [Eng. styryl ; -ine.] 
Chem. : CgHgN. Chiozza’s name for a base 
which he obtained by treating metastyrol 
with ammonium sulphide. 


stythe, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
nected with stifle (q.v.).] 
Mining : Choke-damp, or carbonic-acid gas. 


styth-¥,s. & vt, [Sviray.]. 


Styx, s. [Gr.] [Srvaran.] { 
Class. Mythol.: The principal river of the 
lower regions, which it encompassed seven 
times. 
the departed in passing to the region of spirits. 


[CINNYLIC-ALCO- 


Perhaps con- 


st-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. suable; -ity.] The 


quality or state of being suable ; liability to 


su’-se-da, s, 


suave (u as Ww), 4. 


suave’-ly (u as w), adv. 


It had to be crossed by the shades of _ 


be sued; the state of being subject by law to 
civil process, 


su’-a-ble, a. [Eng. su(e) ; -able.] Capable of 
being sued; liable to be sued; subject by 
law to civil process. 
“Legacies out of lands are probably suable in 
chancery.”—Ayliffe: Parergon, 
*sguade (u as w), v.t. 
persuade, 
“ Blee thee ill swading pleasure's baits untrue.” 
Grimoald, in Tottel's Songes. 


were sued =a kind of sea 


[Lat. suadeo.] To 


blite (see def). 
Bot. : Sea-blite; a genus of Chenopodiacer, 
Saline herbs or shrubs with semi-cylindrical 
leaves ; flowers generally perfect, with two 
bracts at the base ; calyx five-partite, without 
appendages or a wing at the back, often 
fleshy, Stamens five; style none; stigmas 
usually three ; utricle enclosed in the calyx. 
Seed lenticular, crustaceous, Known species 
about thirty-three; from salt-marshes and 
sea-shores. Two of them are Sueda maritima, 
the Annual, and S. fruticosa, the Shrubby Sea- 
blite ; the first has two and the second has 
three styles. The first is an annual with the 
flowers generally solitary ; it is smaller than 
the other species, and more common on the 
European sea-shores, 8. fruticosa, 8, indica, 
and S. nudiflora are found on the shores of 
India; their ashes furnish alkali. 
* guage (u as w), *swage, v.t. [Anabbrev. 
of asswage (q.v.). ] To assuage, 
“But wicked wrath had some so farre enraged, 
As by no meanes theyr malice could be swaged.” 
Gascoigne: Fruites of Warre. 
su-ant, su’-ent, a. [O. Fr. suant, swiant, 
pr. par. of suire = to follow.] [Sur.] Even, 
uniform; spread equally over the surface. 
(Amer.) 


su-ant-ly, adv. [Eng, suant; -ly.] Evenly, 


equally, smoothly, regularly. (Amer.) 


st-ar’-row, s. [Saovart.] 


* sua/-si-ble (u as w), a. [Lat. swasus, pa. 
par. of suadeo = to persuade.] Capable of 
being persuaded ; easily persuaded. 


sua’-sion (u as w), s. [Fr., from Lat. sua 
sionem, accus. of suasio, from swasus, pa. par. 
of suadeo = to persuade ; Ital. swasione.] The 
act of persuading; persuasion. 


“Thei had by the subtill suasion of the deuill, 
broken the thirde commaundment,”—Sir 7, More: 
Workes, p. 157. 


* sua/-sive (u as w), a. [Lat. suasus, pa. par. 
of suadeo= to persuade.] Having power to 
persuade; persuasive, 


“Tts command over them was but suasive and 
political.”—South : Sermons, vol. i., ser, 2. 


* sua/-sive-ly (u as w), adv. {Hng. suasive ; 
-ly.] In a manner tending to persuade ; per- 
suasively. 


* gua’-sor-y (u as w), a. [Lat. suasorius, 
from suasus, pa. par. of suadeo = to persuade. J 
Tending to persuade; having the power of 
persuading ; persuasive. 


“There is a suasory or enticing temptation, that in- 
clines the will and affections to close with what is 
presented to them.”—Hopkins: On the Lord's Prayer, 
p. 128, 


[Fr., from Lat. suavis = 
sweet.] Agreeable in manners ; bland, pleas- 
ant; blandly polite. 


[Eng. suave; -ly.J 
In a suave manner; with suavity ; blandly. 


*suav -i-fy (u as w), v.t. (Lat. suavis= 
sweet, and facio (pass. jio) = to make.] To 
make affable or suave. 


* sua-vil’-d-quent (u as w), a. (Lat. suavis 
= sweet, and loguens, pr. par. of loquor= to 
speak.], Speaking suavely, blandly, or affably ; 
using soft and agreeable speech. 


* gua-vil’-d-quy (u as w), s. [SuAvILo- 
QUENT.] Sweetness or blandness of speech. 


suaAv-i-ty (u as w), s. [Fr. suavité, from Lat. 


suavitatem, accus. of suavitas = sweetness ; 
suavis = sweet ; Sp. suavidad ; Ital. suavita, 
soavita.] 

* 1, Sweetness to the taste. 

2. Something pleasant or agreeable. 


“Some suavities, and pleasant fancies within our 
selves,”"—Glanvill: Sermon 1. ‘i 


57; PAAt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -lig, 
tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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sub- 


8. The quality or state of being suave; 
graciousness and pleasantness of manners; 
affability, agreeableness, blandness. 


“The... refined diplomatist, whose dexterity.and 
suavity kad been renowned at the most polite courts 
of Europe.”—A/acaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xii, 


sub., pref. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A Latin preposition, mean- 
ing literally, under, below. It is largely used 
asa prefix to English words, to denote an in- 
ferior position or intention, subordinate de- 
gree, some degree, and sometimes the least 
sensible degree of that expressed by the word 
to which it is prefixed. The 6 is frequently 
changed into the letter with which the next 
aptahls begins, as in succinct, suggest, suppress, 

Ge 


2. Chem. : A prefix used in compounds to de- 
note that the metal is in excess of one atom of 
the negative element or acid radicle, e.g., Hg20, 
suboxide of mereury; 2Pb’(C2H309)2*Pb’0, 
subacetate of lead. 

sub-acromial, a. 

Anat. : Situated under the acromion. 
is a sub-acromial bursa. 

sub-agency, s. A subordinate agency. 


sub-agent, s. 

Law: The agent of an agent. 

sub-alate, a. 

Bot.: Having a narrow wing or margin. 
*sub-almoner, s. A subordinate or 


deputy almoner. 


“Subdean of his Majesty’s chappel ... and sub- 
almoner to him.”— Wood; Fasti Oxon., ii 


sub-angular, a. Slightly angular. 

sub-Antichrist, s. An inferior Anti- 
christ. (Milton.) 

sub-apical, a. Under the apex; of or 
pertaining to the part under the apex. 


*sub-aquaneous, a. Being or living 
under water; subaqueous. 

sub-arachnoid, a. 

Anat.: Situated under the arachnoid. 

{ Used of the space between the arachnoid 
and the pia mater. 


sub-arborescent, a. 
what tree-like aspect. 


sub-arctic, a. Applied to the region or 
climate next to the arctic; approximately 
arctic. 

sub-base, sub-bass, s. 

Music: A pedal register in the organ, of 32- 
feet tone. 

* sub-beadle, s. 
dinate beadle. 


“They ought not to execute those precepts by simple 
messengers, or sub-beadles."—Aylife ; Parergon. 


* sub-blush, v.i. To blush slightly. 


“Sub-blushing as she did it."—Sterne: Tristram 
Shandy, vi. 174. 


sub-bourdon, s. 
.-V-). 

*sub - breed, s. A distinctly marked 
subdivision of a breed. (Darwin.) 

sub-cartilaginous, a. 

1. Situated under or beneath cartilage. 

2. Partly cartilaginous or gristly. 

sub-caudal, a. Being or situated under 
the tail. 


*sub-celestial, * sub-czelestiall, a. 
Placed or being beneath the heavens or 
heavenly things. ; 


“Even he [Solomon] passeth the same sentence of 
vanity, vexation, and unprofitableness, upon this, as 
upon all other sub-celestial things."—Barrow: Ser- 
mons, vol. iii., ser, 14. 


sub-central, a. 

1, Being or lying under the centre, 

2. Nearly, but not quite central. 
*sub-chanter, s. <A deputy or under- 


chanter ; the deputy of the precentor of a 
cathedral ; a succentor (q.v.). 


sub-class, s. A subdivision of a class, 
eonsisting of orders allied to a certain extent. 


sub-columnar, «. 


Min. & Petrol.: Nearly columnar. Used of 
basalt, &c. ~ 


sub-committee, s. An under-committee; 


There 


Having a some- 


An inferior or subor- 


The same as SUB-BASE 


a part or subdivision of a committee ap- 
pointed for special business. 


“Their sequestrators and sub-committees abroad, 
men for the most part of insatiable hands, and noted 
disloyalty.”—Milton : Hist. Eng., bk. iii. 


sub-compressed, a. Partially or im- 
perfectly compressed ; not fully compressed. 
sub-concave, a. Slightly concave. 


sub -conformable, a. Partially con- 
formable. 

sub-conical, a. 
conical. 

* sub-conscious, a. 

1, Partially or imperfectly conscious. 

2. Occurring without attendant conscious- 
ness. (Said of states of the mind.) 


* sub-constellation, s. A subordinate 
or secondary constellation. 
“The Pleiades, or sub-constellation upon the back of 
Taurus."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xix. 
sub-contract, s. A contract under a 
previous contractor. 


*sub-contracted, a. Contracted after 
a former contract; betrothed for the second 
time. 


Slightly or partially 


“Your claim, 
T bar it in the interest of my wife ; 
"Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord.” 
Shakesp,: Lear, v. & 
sub-contractor, s. One who takes a 
portion of a contract from the principal con- 
tractor. 


sub-contrary, «a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Contrary in an 
inferior degree. Specifically— 

1. Geom. : Applied to two 
similar triangles when they are 
so placed as to have a common 
angle at the vertex and yet 
their bases not parallel. In 
such triangles the angles at the 
bases are equal, but on the p ° 
contrary sides. Thus, the tri- 
angles ABO, ADE, are sub-con- 
trary, and the angles acs, 
AED are equal to the angle 
ADE, ABC respectively. 

2. Logic: 

(1) A term applied to each of two particu- 
lar propositions when one is affirmative and 
the other negative. Thus, ‘‘Some man is 
learned,” ‘Some man is not learned,” are sub- 
contrary propositions with respect to each 
other. Sub-contrary propositions cannot be 
both false, for then their contradictories, 
which are contrary propositions with regard 
to each other (in this case, ‘‘ No man is 
learned,” ‘‘ All men are learned”) would both 
be true. But, as in the examples given 
above, two sub-contraries may both be true. 

(2) Applied to the relation between two 
attributes which co-exist in the same sub- 
stance, but in such a way that as one in- 
creases the other decreases. 

B. As substantive: 

Logic: A sub-contrary proposition. 

Sub-contrary section : 

Geom. : In any surface of the second order, 
if two planes be passed perpendicular to the 
same principal plane, but not parallel to each 
other, and so that the sections are similar, 
both the planes and the sections are sub-con- 
trary with respect to each other. 


sub-cordate, a. Somewhat cordate; 
somewhat resembling a heart in shape. 


sub-costal, a. Situated or lying under 
the ribs. 
Swb-costal muscles : 


Anat. : Small muscles lying on the inner 
aspect of the thoracic wall close to the surface 
of the intercostals near the angles of the ribs. 


sub-crystalline, a. Imperfectly crys- 
tallized. 


sub-cylindrical, a. “Imperfectly or 
~somewhat cylindrical. 


sub-dilated, a. Partially or imperfectly 
dilated. 

sub-dural, a. 

Anat.: Situated under the dura mater. 


Applied to the space between the dura mater 
and the arachnoid. 


sub-editor, s. The assistant editor of a 
newspaper, periodical, or other publication. 


A 


SUB-CONTRARY 
TRIANGLES, 


sub-elaphine, a. 

Zool.: Resembling the Red Deer (Cervus 
elaphus), especially in the formation of the 
antlers. The elaphine type of antler has the 
brow-tyne reduplicated, while the royal is de- 
veloped at the expense of the tres, and much 
divided up in well-grown animals, In sub- 
elaphine Deer (the genera Pseudaxis and 
Dama) the relative proportion of the tynes is 
much the same, but the brow-tyne is quite 
simple, 


sub-epidermal, a. Situated or lying 
immediately under the epidermis or scartf- 
skin, or outer bark. 


sub-family, s. 
Nat. Science: A grade between a family and 
a genus. 


sub-feudation, s. 
INFEUDATION (q.V.). 


sub-feudatory, s. An inferior tenant 
who held a feud from a feudatory of the 
crown or other superior. 


sub-fibrous, a. Somewhat or slightly 
fibrous. 


sub-generic, a. Of or belonging to a 
sub-genus (q.V.). 


sub-genus, s. 

Nat. Science: A division of a genus con- 
sisting of species having common character- 
istics differing more or less from those of the 
type, but not of sufficient importance to en- 
title them to generic distinction. 


sub-globose, a. Partially or imperfectly 
globose. 


*sgub-governor, 3, 

ordinate governor. 

“The sud-governor general . .. might arrive in the 
sloop that was daily expected from Okotzk.'—Oook 
Third Voyage, bk. vi., ch. v. i 

sub-group, s. 

Nat. Science: A sub-division of a group. 

sub judice, phr. [Lat. = before the 

judge.] Not yet decided; undecided. 


sub-kingdom, s. 
Nat. Science: A grade between a kingdom 
and a class. 


sub-lessee, s. 
a sub-lease. 


sub-librarian, s. An assistant or under- 
librarian. 


sub-lieutenant, s. 
second lieutenant. 


sub-marshal, s. A subordinate or under 
marshal, 


*sub-niveal, a. Situated or being under 
the snow. 


“A favourite resort for these sub-niveal operations 
is a steep bank where the heather is old and long.”— 
Field, Dec, 12, 1885, 


sub-officer, s. 
officer, 


sub-orbital, *sub-orbitar, a. Seated 
beneath the orbital cavity. 


sub-porphyritic, a. Allied to por 
phyry, but containing smaller and less dis- 
tinctly marked points or crystals. 


sub-reader, s. An under reader in the 
Inns of Courts. 


sub-rector, s. 
of a rector. 


sub-region, s. 

Geography : A division of a zoogeographical 
region founded on the distribution of faimilies 
and genera. [Recion, II. 2.] 


*sub-religion, s. A faith, doctrine, or 
belief approaching the sacredness of religion ; 
an inferior religion. . 


t+ sub-resin, s. That portion of a res'n 
soluble only in boiling alcohol, and precipi- 
tated again as jhe alcohol ccols, forming a 
kind of seeming crystallization. 


sub-sizar, sub-sizer, s. An under- 


sizar; a student of lower rank than a sizar. 
(Cambridge Univ.) 


“A sub-sizer of Peter-house in Cambridge.”—Wood: 
Athena Oxon. 


sub-species, s. 


Nat. Science: A grade immediately below a 
species. Inthe case of plants sub-species are 


The same as SuB- 


An under or sub- 


The receiver or holder of 


A subordinate or 


An under or subordinate 


The deputy or substitute 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s0n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #%, = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


- 
: 
- 
7 
. 


sub—subcutaneous 
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often produced by cultivation, and when the 
characters are hereditarily transmitted with 
constancy through the seed, races arise. 


sub-specific, a. Of or belonging to a 
sub-species (q.V.). 

sub-spherical, a. Partially or imperfectly 
spherical ; of a form approaching a sphere. 


sub-spiral, a. 
Zool.: Partially spiral. Used spec. of the 
operculum of Melania, &c. 


sub-treasury, s. One of the nine 
branches of the United States Treasury, located, 
for the convenient receipt and disbursement of 
public moneys, at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, and St. Louis, respec- 
tively. 


sub-tribe, s. 
Nat. Science: A grade immediately below a 
tribe. 


sub-varietal, a. Of, belonging to, or 
having the characters of a sub-variety. 


sub-variety, s. 
Nat. Science: A grade next below a variety. 


giib, s. [See def.] A colloquial contraction 
for a subordinate or for substitute; an inferior 
officer, &c.; a subultern, or a substitute. 


sub, vi. To act as a substitute; to take one’s 
place temporarily. ( Printers’ slang.) 
sub-ac’-id, a. & s. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
acid (q.v.). ] 
A. As adj. : Slightly acid, acrid, or sour. 

“ The juice of the stem is like the chylein an animal 
body, not sufficiently concocted by circulation, and is 
commonly subucid in all plants."—Arbuthnot: Of 
Aliments, ch. iii. 

B. As subst.: A substance moderately or 
slightly acid. 


siib-ac’-rid, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. acrid 
(q.v.).] Somewhat or moderately acrid, sharp, 
or pungent. 
“The green choler of a cow tasted sweet, bitter, sub- 
acrid, or a little pungent,”—Floyer : On Consumption. 


*stib-act’, v.t. (Lat. swbactus, pa. par. of 
subigo= to subdue: sub- = under, and ago= 
to bring.] To subdue; to reduce to any state. 


“So thoroughly subacted, that he takes his load 
from God, as the camel from his master, upon his 
knees.”—Bishop Hall: Of Content, § 19. 


*silb-ac’tion, s. [Lat. subactio.] [Supact.] 
The act or process of reducing to any state, 
as of mixing two bodies completely, or beating 
anything to a powder. (Bacon: Nat. Hist., 


- 


siib-a-ciite’, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. acute 
ee . | Moderately acute ; acute in a modi- 
ed degree. (Lit. & jig.) 


sti-ba-dar, s. (SupaHpar.) 


siib-a-ér’-i-al, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
aerial (q.v.). | 
1. Ord, Lang. : Being or lying under the air 
or sky. 
2. Geol.: Taking place or produced by the 
action of the atmosphere. 


subaerial-denudation, s. 

Geol. : Denudation produced by the action 
of the air on rocks exposed to its influence, as 
opposed to sub-marine denudation (q.v.). 
When the sun heats rocks, the component 
minerals expand to a different extent, and 
afterwards, as they cool, contract differently. 
The alternations of heat and cold make rocks 
brittle ; ice tends to split them; the carbon- 
dioxide of the air helps to decompose and 
weather them; the sand blast of the desert 
or of sand dunes scrubs them. The aggregate 
effect of these causes, continued through 
many ages, is very great. 

*sib-ag-i-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. subagitatio, 
froin subagito=to get under one, to lie with 
illicitly.] Carnal knowlege; sexual inter- 
course. ; 

sfi-bah, so6’-bah, s. [Hind. suba.] A pro- 


ce. (Anglo-Indian.) 
sti-bah-dar, so6’-ba-dar, s. [Hind. suba- 
ddr.J The holder of a province ; a provincial 
governor, (Anglo-Indian.) 


sf-bah-dar-y, soé'-bah-dar-y, s. [Hind. 
subadari.] The office, dignity, or jurisdiction 
of a subahdar (q.v.). 


*stib’-aid, v.t. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. aid 
(q.v.).] To give secret or private aid to; to 
aid secretly or in an underhand manner, 

“To hold that kingdom from subaiding such, 
Who else could not subsist.” 
Daniel; Civil War, villi. 
stb-Al-pine, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. alpine.] 
Not quite alpine, though approaching it. Used 
in botany, &c., for the zone on a mountain 
side just below the alpine zone. 


sub’-al-térn, stib-al’-térn, * sub-al- 
terne, a. & s. [Fr. subalterne, from Lat. 
subalternus = subordinate, from sub = under, 
and alter = another.] 


A. As adj.: Holding a subordinate or 
inferior position; subordinate, inferior ; 
specif., in the army, being below the rank of 
captain. 

“The subaltern officers must be selected among the 


Duinhe Wassels, proud of the eagle's feather.”"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiii, 


B. As substantive: 


1. Ord. Lang. ; One who holds a subordinate 
or inferior position; specif., a commissioned 
officer below the rank of captain. 


“* How could subaltern like myself expect 
Leisure or leave to occupy the field?” 
R. Browning: Luria, tii, 
2. Logic: A subaltern proposition. 


“Two propositions are said to be opposed to each 
other, when, having the same subject and predicate, 
they differ in quantity or quality, or both... In 
ordinary language, however, and in some logical 
treatises, propositions which do not differ in quality 
(viz. subulterns), are not reckoned as opposed... 
In subalterns, the truth of the particular (which is 
called the subalternate) follows from the truth of the 
universal (subalternant), and the falsity of the uni- 
versal from the falsity of the particular:. . subalterns 
differ in quantity #lone; contraries, and also sub- 
contraries, in quality alone."—Whutely ; Logic, bk. ii., 
ch. ii., § 3. 

subaltern-opposition, s. 

Logic: The opposition which exists between 

a universal and a particular proposition of 
the same quality. 


subaltern-propositions, s. pl. 

Logic: Universal and particular proposi- 
tions agreeing in quality, but not in quantity. 
Thus, Every vine is a tree, Some vine is a 
tree ; and, No vine is a tree, Some vine is not 
a tree, are subaltern propositions. 


subaltern-species (or genus), s. 

Logic: That which is both a species of some 
higher genus, and a genus in respect of the 
species into which it is divided. 


siib-al-térn’-ant, s. [Eng. subaltern; -ant.] 
Logic: A universal as opposed to a par- 
ticular. (See extract under Subaltern, B. 2.) 


sib-al-tér’-nate, a. & s. [Eng. subaltern ; 
-ate.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Successive ; succeeding by turns. 
2. Subordinate, subaltern, inferior. 


“The service, maple, lime-tree, horn-beam, quick- 
beam, birch, hasel, &c., together with all their sud- 
alternate and several kinds.”’—Evelyn: Sylva, § 3. 
(Introd.) 


B. As substantive : 


Logic: A particular, as opposed to 8 
universal, 


sub-al-térn’-a-ting, a. [SuBALTERNATE.] 
Succeeding by turns ; subalternate, 


* giib-al-_tér-niv-tion, s. [SuBALTERNATE.] 
A state of subordination, inferiority, or sub- 
jection. 


“* So that woman being created for man’s sake to bee 
his helper, in regard of the end before mentioned, 
namely, the hauing and bringing up of children, 
whereunto it was not possible they could concurre, 
vniesse there were subalternation between them, 
which subalternation is naturally poe vpon 
inequalitie."—Hooker ; Eccles. Politie, bk. v., § 73. 


stib’-Aan-gled (le as el), a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. angled.] Somewhat angled. 


subangled-wave, a. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Acidalia 
prataria. 


stib-Ap’-én-nine, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
Apennine.| Situated or being under or at the 
foot of the Apennine mountains. , 


subapennine beds, or series, s. pl. 

Geol. : Older Pliocene beds constituting a 
range of low hills flanking both sides of the 
Apennine chain. They are about 3,000 feet 
thick, becoming more massive towards the 
south. They exhibit a finer development of 


the Pliocene than any other in Europe, and 
constitute its typical series. There are innu- 
merable alternations of light brown or gray 
calcareous and argillaceous marls. They are 
chiefly marine, but fluviatile or lacustrine 
strata also occur. There are many plants of 
the genera Pinus, Taxodium, Sequoia, Llex, 
Quercus, Platanus, Prunus, Alnus, Ulmus, 
Ficus, Laurus, Cassia, Juglans, Acer, Betula, 
Rhamnus, Smilax, &c. The upper portion 
contains the mammalian remains of Mastodon 
arvernensis, Elephas meridionalis, Hippopota- 
mus major, with species of the genera Ursus, 
Hyena, Felis, &e. 


sub-a-quat-ic, siib-a’-qué-oiis, a. [Lat. 
sub = under, and aqua = water.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Being, lying, or living under 
or beneath the surface of water. 


“The northern naturalists will perhaps say, that 
this assembly met for the purpose of plunging into 
their swhaqueous winter quarters."—Pennant: British 
Zoology ; Swallows. 


2. Geol. (Of strata): Formed under water. 


stb-ar-cu-at-éd, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
arcuate (q.v.).] Having a form resembling 
that of a bow ; somewhat arcuate or incurved, 


* sub-ar-ra’-tion, s. [Lat. swb- = under, 
and arrha = earnest money.] An old manner 
of betrothing ; betrothal. 


“By these tokens of spousage are to be understood 
rings, or money, or some other shines to be given to 
the woman by the man; which said giving is called 
subarration, (1.e., wedding or covenauting), especially 
when it is done by the giving of a ring."—Wheatly ¢ 
Common Prayer, ch. x., § 5. 


*stb-as-tral, a. ([Lat. svub= under, and 
astrum =a star.] Beneath the stars or heavens; 
terrestrial. 


“ By the aid of improved astronomy he compares 
this subastral economy with the system of the fixed 
stars,”— Warburton ; Sermons, vol. ix., ser. ii. 


sttb-a-strin”-gent, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng, 
astringent (q.v.).] Somewhat astringent; 
moderately astringent. 


} silb-aud,, v.t. (Lat. subaudio.] To under- 
stand or supply when an ellipsis occurs. 


* siib-au-di’tion, s. [Lat. subauditio, from 
subauditus, pa. par. of swhaudio=to under- 
stand or supply a word omitted : sub = under, 
and audio =to hear.] The act of understand- 
ing or supplying something not expressed ; 
that which is understood or implied from 
what is expressed. 


“This [egregious] has always now an ironical sub 
audition, which it was very far from having of old."— 
Trench; Select Glossary, p. 68. 


sub-Aax-il’-lar-y, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
axillary (q.V-). ] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Situated or placed beneath 
the armpit or the cavity of the wing. 
2. Bot. : Situated under the axil formed by 
a petiole and a stem or branch, or bya branch 
with a stem. 


* siib-brach’-i-al, a. [SuBpRACHIALEs.] The 
same as Subbrachian, A. (q.v.). 


*siib-brach-i-a’-lés, *sitb-brach-i-a/-ti, 
s. pl. [Pref. sub-, and Lat. brachiatus = with 
bows or branches like arms; brachiwn =an 
arm.] 

Ichthy.: A group of Anacanthini, having 
ventral fins. Families, Gadidze and Pleuro- 
nectide. 


* sib-brach’-i-an, a. & s. (SuBBRACHIALES.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
group Subbrachiales (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the group 
Subbrachiales, 


stb-cal-car’-&-olis, a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. calcareous (q.v.).] Somewhat or mode- 
rately calcareous. 


*sub-cir-cu-lar, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
circular (q.v.).] Somewhat or nearly circular 


sub-cla-vi-an, a. ([Lat. swh=under, and 
clavis=a key, used in sense of Gr. KActs 
(kleis) =a key, a collar-bone.] Situated under 
the clavis or collar-bone, as the subclavian 
artery and vein. 


sub-cra-ni-al, a. [Lat. swh =under, and 
cranium = the skull.) Under the cranium or 
skull, as the swberanial or pharyngeal arches. 


sitib-cu-ta/-né-olls, a. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
cutaneous, | 


, b6y; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. a hres &e, = bel, deL 
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. 1, Ord. Lang.: Situated under the skin; 
placed or performed under the skin. 
“The subcutaneous injection of drugs.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 20, 1883. 
2. Anat.: Just below the cutis or skin. 
Applied to the platysma myoides muscle, &c. 


subcutaneous -injection, s. [Hypo- 
DERMIC INJECTION. ] 


subcutaneous-saw, 8. 

Surg.: Asaw by which bony sections may 
be made without large incision in the flesh. 
It may be compared to a probe, a portion of 
whose length, at and toward the end, is flat- 
tened and serrated, so that being driven in to 
the seat of its operations, it is reciprocated, 
so as to cut the bone without mangling the 
flesh to any serious extent. 


subcutaneous syringe, s. 

Med,: Aninstrument for injecting medicinal 
solutions beneath the skin. It consists essen- 
tially of a tube with a piston for containing 
the preparation, and a perforated needle for 
piercing the skin and injecting the fluid. Also 
called a Dermopathie syringe. 


siilb-cu-ta’-né-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. subcuta- 
neous ; -ly.) Under the skin. 
“ One centigramme of pilocarpine was injected sud- 
cutaneously."—Pall Mall Gazette, March 31, 1836. 


stub-cu-tic-u-lar, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
cuticle (q.v.).| Being under the cuticle (q.v.). 


siib’-déa-con, s. [Pref. sud-, and Eng. deacon 
(a-v-)-] 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist. : The lowest step in holy 
orders in the Roman Church, the highest of 
the minor orders among the Greeks. In the 
Roman Church subdeacons prepare the sacred 
vessels and the bread and wine for mass, 
pour the water into the chalice at the offer- 
tory, and sing the Epistle; in the Greek 
Church they prepare the sacred vessels, and 
guard the gates of the sanctuary. There are 
no subdeacons in the Anglican Communion. 


stib’-déa-codn-ry, * sub-dea-con-rie, 
sub’—dea-con-ship, s. [Eng. subdeacon ; 
-ry, -ship.] The order and office of subdeacon 
in the Roman Church. 


“To be promoted here to the holye order of sub- 
deaconrie.”"—Martin : Marriage of Priests (1550) 02 


gib’-dean, s. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. dean 
(q-v.) ; Lat. subdecanus.] The deputy or sub- 
stitute of a dean ; an under-dean. 


“Being subdean ... he undertook the entire man- 
agement of all affairs."—Fell > Life of Hammond. 


sub-—dean-ér-y, s. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. 
deanery (q.v.).] The office and rank of a 
subdean. 


“The subdeanery of York, founded anno 1229,"— 
Bacon: Lib. Regis, p. 1,102. 


sub-dé-ca-nal, a. [Pref. sud-, and Eng. 
decanal (q.¥.).| Pertaining or relating to a 
subdean or subdeanery. 


* siib-déc’-u-ple, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
decuple (q.v.).| Containing one part of ten. 


sib-dél-é-gate, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
delegate, s. (q.v.).] A subordinate or under 
delegate. 


* stib-dél'-€-gate, v.t. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
delegate, v. (q.v-).] To appoint to act as sub- 
delegate, or under another delegate. 


siib-dé-léss-ite, s. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
delessite.] 
Min. : A name proposed for those varieties 
of delessite (q.v.) in which protoxide of iron 
predominates over the sesquioxide. 


sub-—dént-—Ed, a. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
dented.| Indented beneath. 


stiib-dé-pos’-it, s. [Pref sub-, and Eng. 
deposit (q.v.).] That which is deposited 
beneath something else. 


* siib-dér-i-sor-i-oiis, a. [Pref. swb-, and 
Lat. derisorius = serving for laughter, ridicul- 
ous.] [DeERiston.] Ridiculing with modera- 
tion or delicacy. 

“The subderisorious mirth is far from giving any 
offence to us: it is rather a pleasant condiment of our 
conversation."—ore. 


sub-dé-riv-a-tive, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
derivative (q.v.).] A word following another 
jately in grammatical derivation; a 

word derived from a derivative, not from the 


S_——_—$—$ 


subcutaneously—suberamiec 


root. Thus, manliness is a subderivative, being 
derived from manly, a derivative from man, 


sib-di-Ac’-on-ate, s. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
diaconate.] The office or rank of a subdeacon 
(q.v.). 


* sub-di-al, a. [Lat. subdialis=in the open 
air.] Of or pertaining to the open air; being 
under the open sky. 


siib-di-a-léct, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
dialect (q.v.).] A subordinate or inferior dia- 
lect ; a less important dialect. 


* siib-di-chot’-d-my, s. ([Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. dichotomy (q.v.).] A subordinate or 
inferior dichotomy or division into pairs; a 
subdivision. 


stib-dis-tine’-tion, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
distinction (q.v.).] A subordinate distinction. 


* sib-diti’-tious, a. [Lat. subdititius, from 
subditus, pa. par. of subdo=to substitute: 
sub = under, and do = to give.] Put secretly 
in the place of something else; foisted in. 


* siib-di-vér“si-fy, v.t. (Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. diversify (q.v.).] To diversify again 
what is already diversified. 

“WVariously subdiversified according to the fancy of 
the artificer."—Hale: Orig. Mankind, p. 157. 


sub-di-vide’, v.t. & i. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
divide (q-v.).] 

A. Trans.: To divide the parts of into 
more or smaller parts ; to part into subdivi- 
sions; to divide again, as that which has 
been already divided. 

“Robert Stephens, a French-man, that curious 
critick and painful printer, some six score years since, 
first subdivided[chapters] into verses."—Fuller = Wor- 
thies ; Kent. 

*B. Intrans. : To be subdivided ; to divide, 

separate, or part into subdivisions. 

“A sect is sufficiently thought to be reproved, if it 
subdivides and breaks into little fractions, or changes 
its own opinions.”"—Sishop Taylor: Sermons, Vol. 1i., 
ser. 22. 

* siib-di-vine’, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. di- 
vine, a. (q.v.).} Divine in a partial or lower 
egree. 

“Given as some little glimpse of your subdivine 
natures." — 8p. Hull: Invisible World, bk. i., ser. ii. 


*stib-di-vis'-i-ble, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
divisible (q.v.).] Capable or admitting of sub- 
division. 


stib-di-vi-sion, s. 
division (q.¥-).] 
1. The act of subdividing or separating a 
part into smaller parts. 
2. The part of anything made by subdivi- 
sion ; the part of a larger part. 
“Separates itself into two correspondent subddivi- 
sions."—Knoz: Essay 80. 
*siitb’-d6-loiis, a. [Lat. subdolus, from sub 
= under, and dolus = treachery, trick, fraud.] 
Deceitful, tricky, cunning, sly, crafty. 


“« Theyare the subtilest, I will not say the most sub- 
dolous dealers."—Howeil : Letters, bk. i., let. 41. 


stib-dom’-in-ant, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
dominant (q.v.). ] 

Music: The fifth below or the fourth above 
any key-note ; the fourth note of the diatonic 
scale lying a tone under the domjnant or fifth 
of the scale. Thus, in the scale of c, F is the 
subdominant, and @ the dominant; in the 
scale of c,c is the subdominant, and Dp the 
dominant; &c. 


*stb-du-a-ble, a. [Eng. subdu(e); -able.] 
Capable of being subdued; possible to be 
subdued. 

“T havea natural touch of enthusiasm in my com- 
plexion, but such as, I thank God, twas ever govern- 


able enough, and I have found at length perfect] 
subduable."—More : Philosophical Writings(Pref. rays 


*sib-du-al, s. [Eng. subdu(e); -al.] The act 
of subduing. ; 7 
“He mistakes the consequences of these powers, 
which are the punishment of overt acts, and subdual 
of the ions ; he mistakes them, I say, for powers 
th ves." — We on: Alliance, 


[Pref. sub-, aud Eng. 


*sib-diice’, *siib-dict’, vt. [Lat. sub- 
duco, pa. par. subductus, from sub= under, 
and duco = to lead, to draw.] 


1. To withdraw, to take away. 


“ For never was the earth so ish as to forbid the 

sun when it would shine on it, or to slink away, or 

luce ii its rayes.”"—Hammond : Sermons, 
vol. iv , ser. 14. , 


2, To subtract by arithmetical operation $ 
to deduct. 


“Tf out of that supposed infinite multitude of ante- 
cedent generation, we should by the operation of the 
understanding swhduce ten, whether we subduct that 
number of ten out of the last generation of men... 
the residue must needs be less by ten than it was 
Leora that subduction made.”—Hale: Orig. of Man- 

nd, p. 10. 


* sib-ditct’, v.t. [Suppuce.] 


* siib-diie’-tion, s. [Lat. subductio, from 
subductus, pa. par. of subduco= to subduce 
(q.v-).] 

1. The act of taking away ; removal. 
2. Arithmetical subtraction ; deduction. 


siib-die’, *sub-dewe, *sodue, *soduw, 
*sudew, v.t. [O. Fr. soudwire=to seduce, 
from Lat. subduco = to draw away, to remove.) 
(SuBpuce.] 4 


1. To conquer and reduce toa state of per- 
manent subjection. (It isa stronger term than 
conquer.) 

“ He had found it impossible to subdue the colonists, 
even when they were leftalmost unaided."—Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. To conquer by superior force; to obtain 
the victory over ; to vanquish. 

“He could never subdue the Israelites, unless they 
should be disobedient to their God.”— Gilpin: Ser- 
mons, Vol. i., ser. 7. 

3. To overcome by discipline ; to conquer 5 
to bring under command: as, To subdue the 
passions. 

* 4. To prevail over, as by argument or en- 
treaty ; to overcome, as by kindness, entreaty, 
persuasion, or other mild means ; to gain over. 

“ This virtuous maid swbhdues me quite.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, ii, 2 

*5. To reduce, to bring down, to lower. 

“ Nothing could have subdued nature" 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. & 

6. To tone down, to soften; to make less 
glaring in tone or colour. (Generally in the 
pa. par., as, To speak in subdued tones; a sub- 
dued light, &c.) 

*7. To bring into cultivation; to make 
mellow ; to break up. 

“Nor is't unwholesome to subdue the land 
By often exercise.” May: Virgil; Georgics. 

{ For the difference between to subdue and 

to conquer, see CONQUER. 


3 siub-dte’, s. [SUBDUE, v.] Conquest, sub- 
jugation. 
“ The world's subdue.” 
Greene: Looking-Glass, p. 119. 
*siib-due—mént, s. [Eng. subdue; -ment.] 
The act of subduing ; conquest, subdual. 
“ Bravely despising forfeits and subduements.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 
siib-du’-ér, s. (Eng. subdu(e); -er.] One 
who or that which subdues; one who cons 
guers and brings into subjection ; a conqueror, 
a vanquisher. 
“ Victor of gods, subduer of mankind.” 
Spenser: In Honour of Love, hymn i, 
*stub-dul-cid, «. [Pref sub-, and Eng. 
duleid (q.v.).] Somewhat sweet; moderately 
sweet. 


siib-di-ple, a. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. duple 
(q.v.).] Containing one part of two.. 


“ As one of these under pulleys doth abate half of 
that heaviness which the weight hath in itself, and 
cause the power to be in a subdu; pee unto 
it, so two of them doabate half of that which remains, 
and cause a subquadruple proportion, and three a sub- 
sextuple."— Wilkins - Mat tical Magick. 

subduple-ratio, s. The ratio of 1 to 2, 

+3 to 6, &. 
*siib-du-pli-cate, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
duplicate (q.v.).] 
Math. : Expressed by the square root. 

“The times are in subduplicate proportion to the 
length of the pendulums."—Soyle- Works, iii. 433. 

subduplicate-ratio, s. 

Alg.: The ratio of the square roots of a 

ratio. The subduplicate ratio of a to 6, is 
the ratio of 


: Vato Vo; ory / 2, 


sub-é-lon'-gate, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
elongate (q.v.).] Somewhat elongated; not 
fully elongated. 


* sub-é-qu a. ef. sub-, and Eng 
equal Beh Neatly Daa i 
si-bér-im -ic, a. (Eng. suber(ic), and amie.) 


Derived from or containing suberic acid and. 
ammonia. a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g9, 
| 0F, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=a; qu=1 
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suberamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH 20.(HO)H2N. Produced by 
the dry distillation of ammonium suberate. 
It is fusible, soluble in boiling water, and 
deposited therefrom on cooling. (Waits.) 


gu-bér-a-mide, s. [Eng. suber(ic), and amide.) 

Chem. : No(CgHj202)"H4. A white erystal- 

line substance, produced by the action of 
aqueous ammonia on methylic suberate. 


Su-bér-a-nil’-ic, a. (Eng. suber(ic); ani- 
Uine), and suff. -ic.) Derived from or con- 
taining suberic acid and aniline. 


suberanilic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHj20.(H0)CgH;HN. Produced 
ry melting suberic acid with an equal volume 
of aniline, and recovered from the alcoholic 
filtrate obtained, after the separation of suber- 
anilide. It crystallizes in microscopic lamine, 
melts at 128°, is slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol. Itdissolves easily in ether, and when 
fused with potash yields aniline. 


su-bér-an’-il-ide, s. 
Kine), and suff. -ide.] 
Chem. : CgHy202(CgH5)oHoNo. Is produced 
along with suberanilic acid when suberic acid 
is melted with an equal volume of dry aniline. 
The product is dissolved in alcohol, from 
which the suberanilide crystallizes out in 
pearly lamine. It melts at 183°, and dissolves 
readily in boiling alcohol and in ether, 


si-bér-ate, s. (Eng. suber(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of suberic acid (q.v.). 


su-bér’-é-oiis, a. [Lat. suber=cork.] Of 
the nature of cork ; suberose. 


su-bér-ic, a. [Eng. suber ; -ic.] Pertaining 
to cork ; contained in or derived from cork, 


suberic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHj90.(HO)g, An acid of the 
oxalic series, formed by the action of nitric 
acid on cork and various fatty bodies, as 
stearic and oleic acids. Oxalic acid is first 
removed from the product by cold water, and 
then lepargylic acid by treatment with cold 
ether. When further purified, it crystallizes 
in needles an inch long, or in hexagonal tables, 
melts at 140°, dissolves sparingly in cold water 
and ether, easily in alcohol and boiling water. 


suberic-ether, s. 

Chem. : CgHj20(C2H;50)2. Ethylic suberate. 
Obtained by passing hydrochloric acid gas into 
an alcoholic solution of suberic acid. Itisa 
limpid liqnid, having a faint odour and nau- 
seous taste, boils at 230°, and mixes in all pro- 
portions with alcohol and ether. Sp. gr. 1°003. 


su’-ber-in, s. (Lat. suber = cork; -in.J 
Chem, : Cellulose from cork. 


su'-bér-ite, a. & s. [Suprrires.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to or resembling 
ek 5a Suberites, or the family Suberitide 
q.V.)- 
B. As subst.: Any individual of the genus 
Suberites, or the family Suberitide (q.v.). 


su-bér-i-tés, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. suber 
=a cork.] 


Zool. : The type-genus of Suberitide (q.v.). 


sSiu-bér-it-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. suberit(es); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. & Palceont.: A family of Monaxonida 
ay = the Monaxonide (q.v.) of 
chmidt). The spicules are pin-shaped, 
densely aggregated in fibres or matted. There 
is no network of flesh spicules, R. v. Len- 
denfeld (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1886, p. 584), enu- 
merates eleven genera, one of which (Cliona) 
dates from the Silurian, and another (Poterion) 
from the Chalk. 


gu-bér-it-i-di-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
suberit(es); Gr. eldos (eidos) = form, and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inz.] 
Zool. : In Schmidt’s classification of Sponges 
a sub-family of Monaxonide (q.v.), approxi- 
mately equivalent to Suberitide (q.v.). 


}su-bér-i-zation, s. [Lat. suber = the 
cork tree; suff. -i2(e); -ation.] 
Bot. : The process of conversion into cork. 


‘*The most common examples of the first kind are 
erred, by the lignitication and suberiz: 


[Eng. suber(ic); ani- 


ation of cell- 


the processes by which cellulose is con- | 


@, 
verted into Hanis or cork."—Thomé 


¢ Bota ‘ed. 
Bennet), pp. 22, 23. my ( 


st-bér-one, s. (Lat. suber = cork; -one.] 
Chem. : CgHy902"CgHj2 (?). A substance ob- 
tained by distilling suberie acid with excess 
of lime; probably the ketone of suberic acid. 
It is an aromatic liquid, boiling at 176°, but 
its composition has not been ascertained with 
certainty. 


siib’-6-rose (1), a. ([Lat. sub=under, and 
erosus, pa. par. of erodo = to gnaw.) 


Bot.: Presenting a somewhat gnawed ap- 
pearance. 


su’-bér-Ose (2), su’/-ber-otis, a. [Lat. 
suber = cork; Eng. adj. suff. -ose, -ous.] Of 
the nature or texture of cork; corky; soft 
and elastic, 


su’-bér-yl, s. (Lat. suber = cork; -yl.] 
Chem. : CgH 209. The hypothetical dia- 
tomic radical of suberic acid. 


sub-fos’-sil, a. ([Pref. swb-, and Eng. fossil 
(q.v.).] Partially fossilized. 


* siib-fu-mi-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. subfwmi- 
gatio.} A species of charm by smoke, [Sur- 
FUMIGATION. ] 


*gtb-fusc’, *stth-fis'-cous, *siib-fisk’, 
a. (Lat. swbfuscus.] Moderately dark ; darkish, 
gloomy, brownish, tawny. 


“O’er whose quiescent walls 
Arachne’s unmolested care has drawn 
Curtains subfusk,” Shenstone : Economy, iii. 


siub-£6-lat’-in-oiis, a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. gelatinous (q.v.).] Somewhat or imper- 
fectly gelatinous. 


* sub-get, a. 


sub-gla-ci-al (or ¢ as sh), a. [Pref. sub-, 
and Eng. glacial(q.v.).] Belonging to the under 
side of a glacier; under a glacier. 


sib-glob’-u-lar, a. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. 
globular (q.v.)|. Having a form approaching 
to a globe ; nearly globular. 


stib-glti-ma/-¢é-olis (or ceous as shiis) 
a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. glwmaceous (q.v.). 
Somewhat glumaceous. 


siib-gran’-u-lar, a. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. 
granular (q.v.).] Somewhat granular. 


* sib-has-ta/-tion, s. ([Lat. subhastatio, 
from subhastatus, pa. par. of swbhhasto = to 
sell by public auction: sub= under, and hasta 
=aspear.] [Sprar,s.9.] A public sale by 
auction to the highest bidder ; a sale by auc- 
tion, 


stib-horn-blénd-ic, a. 
Eng. hornblendic.] 
Petrol., &c.: Of or belonging to rocks con- 
taining disseminated hornblende ; containing 
hornblende in a scattered state. 


* sub-hu’-meér-ate, v.t. [Lat. sub = under, 
and hwmerus =the shoulder.] To bear or 
support by putting one’s shoulder under; to 
take upon one’s shoulders. 


“Nothing surer tyes a friend, then freely to sub- 
humerate the purtlion which was his."—Feltham: 
Resolve 82. 


(Supsect, a.] 


{Pref. swb-, and 


stub-hy’-Oid, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. hyoid 
(a.v-).] 


Anat. : Under the hyoid bone: as, the sub- 
hyoid or cervical arch. 


* gitb-in-cu-ga-tion, s. [Lat. svb = under, 
and incusatio =a charge, an accusation.] A 
slight charge or accusation, 


“But all this cannot deliver thee from the just 
blame of this bold subincusation.”—Bishop Hall: Con- 
templ.; Martha & Mary. 


* siib-in’-di-cate, v.t.  [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
indicate (q.v.).] To indicate by signs ; to in- 
dicate in a less degree, 


“For this spirit of the world has faculties that work 
not by election, but fatally or naturally, as several 
Gamaieu’s we meet withall in nature seem somewhat 
ae to subindicate.”—More.: Immort. Soul, 

ii, eb, x, 


*sib ‘n-di-ca’tion, s.  [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. innication (q.v.).] The aot of indicating 
by signs ; a slight indication. F 

“They served to the swbindication and shadowing 
of heavenly things.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 19. 


* giib-in-diige’, v.t. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
induce (q.v.).] To insinuate, to suggest; to 
bring into consideration indirectly or im- 


perfectly. 


* stib-in-feér’, v.t. ori. [Pref. sub-, and Eng, 
infer (q.v.).] To infer or deduce from an 
inference already made. 


“*From the force then of this relation, it is easily 
subinferred that,” &e.—Bp. Hall: Resol. for Religion. 


sttb-in-feil-da’tion, s. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. infeudation (q.v.).] 

Law : 

1, The act of enfeoffing by a tenant or 
feoffee out of lands which he holds of the 
crown or other superior ; the act of a greater 
baron who grants land or a smaller manor to 
an inferior person ; a feudal sub-letting. 

2. Under-tenancy. 

* sib-in-gréss'-idn (ss as sh), s. 
sub-, and Eng. ingression (q.v.). ] 
entrance. 


“Altered by the subingression of salt water.”— 
Boyle; Works, iii. 767. 


* sib’-i-tane, s. [Susrraneous.] A sudden. 


* sub-i-ta’-né-oltis, a. (Lat. subitaneus, from 
subito = suddenly.] Sudden, hasty. 


(Eng. subi- 


Pref. 
secret 


* gilb-i-ta’-né-otis-néss, s. 
taneous ; -ness.] Suddenness. 


*stitb’-i-tan-y, a. [Fr. subitain.] 
ITANEOUS.] Sudden, hasty. 


“This which I have now commented is very 
subitany, and, I fear, confused.”—Hules: Golden 
Remains, p. 200, 


(Sup- 


sti-bi-t6, adv. [Ital.] 


Music: Quickly, sharply, suddenly: as, 
volti subito = turn [the leaf] quickly. 


sub-ja’-cent, a. (Lat. subjacens, pr. par. of 
subjaceo=to lie under: sub-=under, and 
jaceo = to lie.] 

*J, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lying under or beneath. 

“Tf the muscles be cut away, we come sooner or 
later to subjacent bones.”"—St. George Mivart: The 
Cat, ch. ii., § 1. 

2. Being lower in position, though not 

directly beneath. 

“The superficial marks of mountains are washed 
away by rains, and borne down upon the subjacent 
plains.” — Woodward. 

3. Underlying, subordinate. 

“ Suitable to the subjacent matter and occasion.”— 
Barrow : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 

II. Geol. : Lying under, inferior in position. 
Used chiefly of sedimentary rocks, in all cases 
presumably, and in nearly all cases actually, 
older than those resting upon them. 


stub’-jéct, *sub-get, *sub-gette, * sug- 
et, * su-gett, *sug-get, a.&s. [0O. Fr. 
suiet, suiect, subiect (Fr. sujet), from Lat. sub- 
jectus, pa. par. of subjicio = to throw or place 
under; sub =under, and jacio=to throw; 
Sp. sujeto; Port. sujeito, sugeito ; Ital. soggetto, 
suggetto, subieto.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Placed, situated, or being under ; lower 
in position. 

« An hilles side which did to her bewray 
A little valley subject to the same.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL, vii. & 

2. Being under the power, 
authority of another. 

“For all that lives is subject to that law; 

All things decay in time, and to their end doe 
drawe.” Spenser : F. Q., IIL. ii. 40, 

3. Exposed, liable, obnoxious. 

“ Subject and servile to all discontents,” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,161, 

4, Being that on which anything operates, 
whether material or intellectual; as, the 
subject matter of a discourse. 

*5, Submissive, obedient. 

“Put them in mind to be subject to principalities 

and powers,”—T'itus iii. 1. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who is placed under the power, 
control, authority, or dominion of some one 
else; specif., one who owes allegiance to a 
sovereign, and is governed by his laws; one 
who lives under the protection of, and owes 
allegiance to a government. 

‘*To serve me well, you all should do me duty, 

Teach me to be your Pshec and you my jects.” 
hakesp.: Richard IIL., i. 8. 

2, One who or that which is subjected, 
exposed, or liable to something; a person as 
the recipient of certain treatment. 

“Tam too mean a subject for thy wrath,” 
Shakesp, : 8 Henry VI., 1. 8 


control, or 


b6y; DAAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. ~cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. del 
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subject—subjunctive 


8. One who or that which is the cause or 
occasion of something. 


“Tam the unhappy subject of these quarrels.” 
Shakesp..: Merchant of Venice, Vv. 


4, That which is subjected or submitted to 
any physical operation or process ; specif., a 
dead body used for purposes of dissection. 

“Tt is no longer that temple; it is not even a 

corpse; it has become a sudject."—G. H. Lewes: 
Aristotle, p. 161. 

5. That on which any mental operation is 
performed ; that which is spoken of, written 
of, thought of, or otherwise treated or 
handled ; a theme. 

“ And could discriminate and argue well 
On subjects more mysterious.” 
Cowper: Task, Vv. 289. 

6. The hero of a piece; the person treated 
of; the principal character. 


II. Technically : 


1, Art: The incident chosen by an artist ; 
the design of a composition or picture; any- 
thing which constitutes the design or aim of 
any work of art. 


2. Gram. : That which is spoken of; the 
person or thing of which anything is affirmed ; 
the nominative of a verb. 

“Moreover, his sentences occasionally have no 
subject and no principal verb,""—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Aug. 8, 1884, 

3. Logic: That term of a proposition of 
which the other is affirmed or denied. One 
of the two terms by which (in conjunction 
with the copula) a proposition is constructed. 
Of these two, it is the name of that object of 
thought concerning which the statement is 
made. The corresponding term (i.e, the 
word which delivers what the statement is), 
is the predicate. The copula tells us whether 
the two are or are not in agreement. In the 
statements A is B, two A is not B, A is 
the subject, B the predicate, is or is not the 
copula. 


4, Music: The theme or principal phrase 
of any movement, from which all the subor- 
dinate ideas spring or are developed. In 
sonata form there should be two chief sub- 
jects, called first and second ; in rondo form 
one is sufficient. In a fugue the subject is 
called also the exposition, dux, proposition. 

5, Philosophy : 

(1) The Ego (q.v.), as distinguished from 
the object, or non-Ego ; the mind considered 
as that in which knowledge inheres. [(2). ] 


“All knowledge is a relation, a relation between 
that which knows (in scholastic language the subject 
in which knowledge adheres) and that which is known 
( scholastic language the object about which know- 

edge is conversant) ; and the contents of every act of 

knowledge are made uae of elements, and regulated by 
laws, proceeding partly from its object and partly 
from its subject. . . . But philosophy being the 
science of knowledge, and the science of knowledge 
supposing, in its most fundamental and thorough- 
going analysis, the distinction of the subject and 
object of knowledge, it is evident that to philosophy 
the subject of knowledge would be by preéminence the 
subject, and the object of knowledge the object. It 
was therefore natural that the object and objective, 
the subject and subjective, should be employed by 
philosophers as simple terms, comibend:ouny to de- 
note the grand discrimination about which philosophy 
was coustantly employed, and which no others cv uld 
be found so precisely Soe omnry to express,”"— 
Hamilion: Reid's Works. (Note B.) 


(2) (See extract under Substratum). 


subject-matter, s. The matter or 
thought submitted for consideration or treat- 
ment in a discussion, discourse, or statement, 


“As to the subject-matter, words are always to be 
understood as having a regard thereto; for that is 
always supposed to be in the eye of the legislator, and 
all his expressions directed to that end.”—Blackstone : 
Comment., § 3. (Introd.) 


sub-jéct’, *sub-get, *sub-iecte, v.t. 
[Supsect, a.] 

1, To bring into subjection ; to bring under 
power, dominion, or control; to subdue, to 
reduce. 

“God in judgment just 
Subjects him from without to violent lords.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 98, 
* 2. To make subservient. 
“ Subjected to his service angels’ wings,” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 155, 
* 3. To put, place, or lay under. 
“ In one short view, subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emp'rors, heroes, sages, beauties lie,” 
Pope: Moral Essays, v. 33. 
4, To expose ; to make liable or obnoxious, 


“If the vessels yield, it subjects the person to all 
the inconveniences of an erroneous circulation.”— 
Arbuthnot, 


* 5. To submit, to offer. 
“God is not bound to subject his ways of operation 
to the scrutiny of our thoughts, and confine himself 


to do nothing but what we must comprehend.”"— 
Locke. 


* sub’-jéct-dom, s. [Eng. subject, s. ; -dom.] 


The state or condition of being a subject. 


“No clue to its nationality, except in the political 
sense of subjectdom, therefore is available.”"—@reen- 
well; British Barrows, p. 608. 


stib-jéct’-6d, pa. par. & a. [SuBsxct, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


*1, Situated or being under, lower, or be- 
neath ; subjacent. 


“Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain.” Milton: P L., xii. 640. 


* 2, Having the qualities of a subject, as 
opposed to a sovereign. Pe os 
a ecte us, 


How can you say to me [ama king?” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., iil, 2, 


* 3. Reduced to a state of subjection to 
another ; enslaved. 


4, Rendered liable or obnoxious; exposed, 
liable, subject. 

*5, Due from a subject; becoming in & 
subject. 

“ Subjected tribute to commanding love.” 
Shakesp.: King John, 1. 
siib-jéc’-tion, * sub-jec-ci-oun, * sub- 
jec-tioun, s. [O. Fr. subiection, from Lat. 
subjectionem, accus, of subjectio; Fr. sujétion ; 
Sp. sujecion ; Ital. suggezione.] 

1, The act of subjecting or subduing ; the 
act of vanquishing and bringing under the 
power, authority, or dominion of another, 

“ After the conquest of the kingdom, and subjection 

of the rebels."—Hale. 

2. The state of a subject ; the state or con- 
dition of being under the power, control, or 
authority of another. 


“Such as refuse 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous,” 


Milton; P. L., xii. 82. 
sub’-jéct-ist, s. [Eng. subject; -ist.] One 
versed in subjectivism ; a subjectivist, 


stb-jéct’-ive, a. [Lat. subjectivus; Fr. sub- 
jectif.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1, Pertaining or relating toa subjectina 
political sense. 


* 2, Obedient, submissive, 


““Which sadly when they saw 
How those had sped before, with most subjective awe 
Submit them to his sword.” 


Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 11. 
II. Technically: 


1. Literature & Art : Applied to a production 
characterized by the prominence given to the 
individuality of the author or artist. 


2. Metaph.: Relating to the subject, as op- 

posed to the object. 

“Tt will be well once for all to explain the modern 
use of the words subject and object—subjective and 
objective, The subject is the mind that thinks; the 
object is that which it thinks about. A subjective 
impression is one which arises in and from the mind 
itself ; an objective arises fromm observation of external 
things. A subjective tendency in a poet or thinker 
would be a preponderating inclination to represent 
the moods and states of his own mind; whilst the 
writer who dwells most upon external objects, and 
suffers us to know little more of his own mind than 
that it has the power to reproduce) them with truth 
and spirit, exhibits an objective bias."—Thomson: 
Laws of Thought, § 14. 


subjective-method, s. 

Philos, : The method of investigation which 
moulds realities on its conceptions, endea- 
vouring to discern the order of things, not by 
step-by-step adjustments of the.order of ideas 
to it, but by the anticipatory rush of thought, 
the direction of which is determined by 
thoughts and not controlled by objects. (G. 
H. Lewes: Hist. Philos. (ed. 1880), p. xxxiii.) 


sub-jéct’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. subjective ; -ly.] 
In a subjective manner; in relation to the 
subject ; as existing in a subject or mind, 


“The name of God taken subjectively, is to be under- 
stood of Christ."—Pearson ; On the Creed, art. 2. 


sub-jéct’-ive-néss, s. (Eng. subjective; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being subject- 
ive; subjectivity. 


sitb-jéct’-iv-ism, s. [Eng. subjectiv(e) ; -ism.] 

Philosophy : 

1. The doctrine that human knowledge is, 
in its constitution, purely subjective, and 
therefore relative; and that objective truth 
can never be predicated of it. 


“These men were followed me a younger generation 

of Sophists, who perverted the philosophical prin- 

ciple of swbjectivism more and more till it ended in 

juere frivolity."—Ueberweg: Hist. Philos, (Eng. ed.), 
dae 


2. The doctrine of Kant as to the relativity 


of human knowledge. His teaching on the 
subject. is thus summarised by Lewes (Hist. 
Philos., ed. 1880, pp. 516, 517.) 


(1) A knowledge of things per se (Dinge an sich) 
[= Noumena] is impossible, so long as knowledge 
Temains composed as at present; consequently On- 
tology, as a science, is impossible, 

(2) The existence of an external world is a nec 
postulate, but its existence is only logically affirmed, 

(3) Our knowledge, though relative, is certain. We 
have ideas independent of experience, and these ideas 
have the character of universality and necessity. 
Although we are not entitled to conclude that our 
subjective knowledge is completely trne as an expres- 
sion of the objective fact, yet we are forced to con 
clude that within its own sphere it is true. 

(4) The veracity of consciousness is established. 

(5) With the veracity of consciousness is established 
the certainty of morals. 


3. The subjective method (q.v.). 


“ The subjectivism of Descartes."—7. Davidson: Phil, 
System of A. Rosmini, p. xxvi. 


stib-jéct’-iv-ist, s. (Eng. subjectiv(e) ; -ist.] 
One who supports the doctrine or doctrines 
of Subjectivism, 


“ This interpretation, which would make of Spinoza 
a Subjectivist, is not in harmony with the genera) 
character of his philosophy.”—Ueberweg ; Hist. Philos. 
(Eng. ed.), ii, 65. 


sib-jéc-tiv’-i_ty, s. [Eng. subjectiv(e) ; -ity.] 
1, The quality or state of being subjective. 


2. That which is treated subjectively ; that 
which relates or pertains to self, or to im- 
pressions made upon the mind. 


3. The individuality of an author or artist, 
as exhibited in his works. 


“This subjectivity, or egoism, crippled his invention 
and made his ales little better than prose poems,”"— 
Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 117. 


* silb’-jéct-léss, a. [Eng. subject; -less.] 
Having no subjects. 


* sitb’-jéct-néss, s. [Eng. subject; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being subject; sub- 
jection. 


* stib-jéct’-ure, s. (Eng. subject ; -ure.] Sub- 
mission. 
“ Performes not to it all subjecture dutie,” 
Davies; Wittes Pilgrimage, st. 82. 
* stib-jig’-i-ble, a. [As if from a Lat. sub- 
jicibilis, from subjicto = to subject.] Capable 
of being subjected. 


stib-join’, v.t. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. join 
(q.v.).] To add at the end; to add or write 
after something else has been written or said. 


“That thirteenth book, to which it is subjoined.”"— 
Cudworth ; Intell. System, p. 349. 


* siib-join-dér, s. [From subjoin, on anal- 
ogy of rejoinder.) A remark following or 
subjoined to another; a rejoinder, 


sib’-ju-gate, v.t. [Lat. subjugatus, pa. par. 
of subjugo=to bring under the yoke: sub== 
under, and jugum =a yoke.] 

1. To subdue and bring under the yoke by 
superior force; to conquer and compel to 
submit to the government or authority of 
another ; to reduce to subjection. 

“She had subj ®yated arent cities and provinces,"—. 

Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. Used also where moral instead of material 
force is the instrument of conquest; to sub- 
due, to vanquish, to crush, 


“ Her understanding had been completely subjugated 
by his."—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. ix. 


stb-ju-ga’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. subju- 
gationem, accus. of subjugatio, from subju- 
gatus, pa. par. of subjugo = to subjugate 
(q.v.).] The act of subjugating or of bring- 
ing under the power, dominion, or govern- 
“ment of another; subjection; the state of 

being subjugated. 
“He would not, to punish them, acquiesce in the 


subjugation of the whole civilised world.”—s/acaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


siib’-ju-ga-tor, s. [Lat.] One who subju- 
gates or subdues ; a conqueror, a subduer, 


* sib-june’tion, s. [Lat. subjwnctus, pa. 
par. of subjungo = to subjoin (q.v.).] The act 
of subjoining ; the state of being subjoined. 


“The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation; 
and in dependence upon, or subjunction to, some other 
verb."—Clarke: Grammar. 


* sib-june’-tive, a. &s. (Lat. subjunctivus= 
joining on at the end, subjunctive, from subd- 
junctus, pa. par. of subjungo = to subjoin 
(q.v.); Fr. subjonetif; Sp. & Port. subjuntivo; 
Ital. subiwntivo, soggiuntivo.] 

A, As adjective: 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Subjoined or added te 
something written or said before. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», © = 6; ey =a; qau=kw. 


sublanate—sublimification 
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are 


2. Gram.: Applied to a mood or form of a 
verb expressing condition, hypothesis, or con- 
tingency, generally subjoined or subordinate 
to another verb or clause, and preceded by a 
conjunction. 

B. As substantive: 


Gram. : The subjunctive mood. 


giib’-la-nate, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. lanate 
(a-v-).] 
Bot. : Somewhat lanate or woolly. 


Siib-lap-sar’-i-an, a. & s. (Lat. sub- = later 
than; Lat. lapsus=a slipping, a fall, and 
Eng. suff. -arian.] 

A, As adjective: The same as INFRALAP- 
SARIAN (q.V.). 
B. As subst. : An Infralapsarian (q.v.). 


Stib-lip-sar-i-an-igm, s. (Eng. sublap- 
sarian ; -ism.] 
Church Hist. : Infralapsarianism (q.v.). 


*siib-laps’-a-ry, a. & s. [SUBLAPSARIAN.] 
The same as SUBLAPSARIAN (q.V.). 


*gub’-late, v.t. 
par. of tollo=to take away.] 
carry away ; to remove, 


“The aucthores of the mischiefe swblatedand plucked 
away."—Hall: Henry VII, (an. 1). 


*siib-la-—tion, s. [Suptate.] The act of 
taking away or removing; removal. 


“ He could not be forsaken by a sublation of union.” 
—Bishop Hall: Remains, p. 188. 


*giib-la’/-tive, a. [Sustats.] Tending to 
take away or remove ; of depriving power. 


aoe s. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. lease, s. 
(q.v.). 
Law: A lease of a farm, house, &c., granted 
by the original tenant or leaseholder; an 
under-lease. 


giib’-léase, v.t. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. lease, 
v. (q.v.).] To let under a sublease. 


siib-1ét, v.t. (Pref. swb-, and Eng. let (1), v. 
(a:7-).] To let to another person, the party 
etting being himself a lessee of the subject ; 
to underlet. 


* sitb-18-vim’-in-olis, a. [Lat. suble- 
vamen, genit. sublevaminis =a support.] [SuB- 
LEVATION.] Supporting, upholding. 


“God's upholding and sublevaminous providence.” 
—Feltham : Resolves, ii. 2. 


' * siib-lé-va’-tion, s. [Lat. sublevatio, from 
sublevatus, pa. par. of swhlevo= to lift up from 
below, to lift or raise up: swb = under, and 
levo = to raise.] 

1. The act of raising or lifting on high; 
elevation. 


“In the sublevation or height of the pole in that 
region.”"—More » Utopia; Giles to Buslide. 


2. A rising or insurrection. 


“Any general commotion or sublevation of the 
people.”—Sir W. Temple. 


* siib-li-ga’-tion, s. (Lat. subligatio, from 
subligatus, pa. par. of subligo = to bind below: 
sub = under, and ligo=to bind.) The act of 
binding underneath. 


* sith-lim’-a-ble, a. [Eng. sublim(e); -able.] 
Capable of being sublimated. 


“IT found the salt itself to be sublimable.”—Boyle: 
Works, v. 629. 


etib-lima-ble-néss, s. (Eng. sublimable; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being sublima- 
ble; the quality of admitting of sublimation. 
“He obtained another concrete as to taste and smell, 


and easy sublimableness, as common salt armoniack.” 
—Boyle: Works, i, 513. 


*sttb-lim-a-ry, *siib-lim-a-ry, a. [Sus- 
Lime.) Elevated. 
“ First to the master of the feast, 
This health is consecrated 
Thence to each sublim ry guest.” 
Brome: Painters’ Entertainment. 


stib-li-mAate, v.t. [Lat. sublimatus, pa. par. 
of sublimo = to raise, to elevate ; sublimis = 
raised, sublime (q.v.). } 
1. Lit. : To bring a solid substance, as cam- 
phor or sulphur, by heat into the state of 


yapour which, on cooling, returns to the solid 
state. [SUBLIMATION.] 


*2, Fig.: To refine and exalt; to heighten, 
to elevate. 


“ And as his actions rose, so raise they still their vein 
In words, whose weight best suits a sublimated 
strain.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 4. 


[Lat. sublatus, used as pa. 
To take or 


sub’-lim-ate, s.&a, [SuBLIMars, v.] 
A. As substantive : 


Chem.: The result of the process of sub- 
limation ; a body obtained in the solid state 
from the cooling of its vapour, e.g., sulphur, 
iodine, sal-ammoniac, mercuric chloride (cor- 
rosive sublimate). 


* B, As adj.: Sublimated; brought to a 
state of vapour by heat, and again condensed. 


{| Blue sublimate, Corrosive sublimate : [Cor- 
ROSIVE]. 


siib-li-ma’-tion, s. (Supim™atz.] 
1. Lit. & Chem. : An operation by which a 
solid body is changed by heat into vapour, and 
then condensed into the solid form again. 


*2. Fig.: The act of heightening, refining, 
and exalting; that which is highly refined, 
purified, or improved. 

“*She turns 
Bodies to spirits by sublimation strange.” 
Davies ; Immort. of the Soul, 8. 4& 


sublimation-theory, s. 

Geol.: The hypothesis that mineral veins, 
or many of them, have been filled by sublima- 
tion. Volatile substances occur both in hot 
springs and in the gaseous emanations of 
volcanoes, and might furnish certain consti- 
tuents for ores and other minerals occurring 
in veins. 


* siib’-li-m4-tor-¥, * sub-li-ma-tor-ie, 
s.&a. [Lat. sublimatoriwm, froin sublimatus 
= sublimate (q.v.). ] 

A. As subst. : A vessel used by chemists in 
the process of sublimation. ~ 


“Viols, croslettes, and sublimatories.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 16,261, 


B. As adj. : Tending to sublimate ; used in 
the process of sublimation. 


“These [sulphur, mercury, &c.] will rise together in 
sublimatory vessels."—Boyle: Works, iii. 96, 


stub-lime’, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. sublimis 
= lofty, raised on high; ultimate etym. un- 
certain ; Sp. & Ital. sublime.] 
A. As adjective: 
*j. High in place or position; exalted, 
raised aloft, elevated. 


“ Sublime on these a tow'r of steel is rear'd.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 
*%, Hanghty. 


“With countenance sublime and insolent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. viii. 30, 
+3. High in excellence; exalted above 
other men by lofty or noble qualities or en- 
dowments, 


4, Striking the mind with a sense of grandeur 
or power, physical or moral ; expressive of or 
calculated to excite feelings of awe, venera- 
tion, heroic and lofty feeling, and the like; 
lofty, grand, noble. 


5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner or 
expression. 


“ His fair uarre front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule.” Milton: P. L., iv. 800. 


* 6, Elevated by joy; elate, excited. 


“Their hearts were jocund and sublime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,669. 


B. As subst. (with the def. article): That 
which is sublime : as, 


1, Something lofty or grand in style. 
“The sudlime is a certain eminence or perfection of 
language.”—Smith : Longinus ; On the Sublime. 
2. That which is grand and awe-inspiring in 
the works of nature or art, as distinguished 
from the beautiful. 


{| Hamilton (Metaph., ed. Mansel, ii. 512-16) 
thus distinguishes between the sublime and 
the beautiful: ‘The feeling of pleasure in the 
sublime is essentially different from our feel- 
ing of pleasure in the beautiful. The beautiful 
awakens the mind toa soothing contempla- 
tion ; the sublime rouses it to strong emotion. 
The beautiful attracts without repelling; 
whereas the sublime at once does both; the 
beautiful affords us a feeling of unmingled 
pleasure, in the full and unimpeded activity 
of our cognitive powers ; whereas, our feeling 
of sublimity is a mingled one of pleasure and 
pain—of pleasure in the consciousness of the 
strong energy, of pain in the consciousness 
that this energy is vain. .. . That we are at 
once attracted and repelled by sublimity 
arises from the circumstance that the object 
which we call sublime is proportioned to one 
of our faculties, and disproportioned to an- 
other; but as the degree of pleasure tran- 
scends the degree of pain, the power whose 
energy is promoted must be superior to that 


power whose energy is represse¢.” He then 
proposes, instead of the ordinary division of 
the Sublime into the Theoretica’ and Practi- 
cal (or, according to Kant, the Math2matical 
and Dynamical), a three-fold division : (1) The 
Sublime of Extension or Space: (2) Proten- 
sion, or Time ; (3) Intension, or Power; and 
quotes the following passage from Kant as an 
admirable example of the sublime in all its 
three forms : 

“Two things there are, which, the oftener and the 
more steadily we consider them, fill the mind with an 
ever new, an ever rising adiniration aud reverence— 
the Starry Heaven above, the Moral Law within. Of 
neither am I compelled to seek out the reality, as 
veiled in darkness, or only to conjecture the possi- 
bility, as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. 
Both I contemplate lying clear before me, and connect 
both immediately with my consciousness of existence, 
The one departs from the place I occupy in the outer 
world of sense ; aye beyond the bounds of imagi- 
nation this connection of my body with worlds lying 
beyond worlds, and systems blending into systems; 
and protends it into the illimitable times of their 
Periodic movement—to its commencement and con- 

inuance. The other departs from my invisible self, 
from my personality, and represeuts me in a world, 
ek infinite indeed, but whose infinity can be 
tracked out only by the intellect, with which also 
my connection, unlike the fortuitous relation I stand 
in to all worlds of sense, Iam compelled to recognize 
as universal and necessary. In the furmer, the view 
of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, as it 
were, my importance as an animal een whic 
after a brief and that incomprehensible endowment’ 
with the power of life, is compelled to refund its con- 
stituent matter to the planet—itself an atom in the 
universe—on which it grew. The aspect of the other, 
on the contrary, elevates my worth as an intelligence 
even without limit ; and this through my personality, 
in which the moral law reveals a faculty of life inde- 
pendent of my animal nature, nay, of the whole inate- 
rial world; at least, if it be permitted to infer as 
much from the regulation of my being, which a con- 
formity with that law exacts; proposing, as it does, 
my moral worth for the absolute end of my activity, 
conceding no compromise of its imperative to a neces- 
sitation of nature, and spurning in its infinity, the 
Coane and boundaries of my present transitory 
ife.”’ 
Hamilton adds: ‘‘Here we have the exten- 
sive sublime in the heavens and their inter- 
minable space, the protensive sublime in their 
illimitable duration, and the intensive sub- 
lime in the omnipotence of the human will as 
manifested in the unconditional imperative 
of the moral law.” 


*sublime-geometry, s. A name given 
by the older mathematicians to the higher 
parts of geometry, in which the infinitesimal 
calculus, or something equivalent, was em- 
ployed. 


Sublime Porte, s. [Porrs, {.] 


sib-lime’, v.t. & i. [Lat. sublimo, from sud. 
limis = sublime (q.v.); Fr. sublimer.] 


A. Transitive: 
*1, To raise on high ; to elevate. 


“ Although thy trunk be neither large nor strong, 
Nor can thy head, not help’, itself suwbZime 
Yet, like a serpent, a tall tree can climb.” 
Denham; Old Age, 559, 
+2. To exalt, to heighten, to raise, to im- 
prove. 
“His very selfishness therefore is sublimed inte 
public spirit."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii 
3. To sublimate. 


“ Thundering tna, whose combustible 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds,” 
‘ Milton: P. L., i. 238 
*4, To digest, to concoct. 
“Th' austere and ponderous juices they sublime, 
Make them ascend the porous soil and climb 
The orange tree, the citron, and the lime.” 
Blackmore: Creation, iL 
B. Intrans.: To be susceptible of sublima- 
tion; to be brought or changed into a state of 
vapour by heat, and then condensed by cold, 
as a solid substance. 
“The particles of sal ammoniack in sublimation 
earry up the particles of antimony, which will not 
sublime alone."—Newton « Opticks. 


stib-limed’, pa. par. & a. [SuBrime, v.t.] 
sublimed-sulphur, s. [ScLrHuR.] 


siub-lime’-ly, adv. (Eng. sublime, a. ; -ly.] In 
a sublime manner; with lofty or elevated 
conceptions ; grandly, nobly. 
“Thus shone his coming, as sublimely fair, 
As bounded nature has been frained to bear.” 
Parnell: Gift of Poetry. 
stib-lime’-néss, s. [Eng. sublime ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sublime ; sublimity. 


“ Strength of reasoning and swblimeness of thought.” 
—Burnet ; Hist. Own Time. 


*gtib-lim-i-fi_ca’-tion, s. [Lat. sublimis= 
sublime, and facio = to make.] The act of 
making sublime; the state of being made 
sublime. 


“ The poet has great advantages over the painter, im 
the epost of Pi tne eer arg if the sng may be 
allowed."—Gilpin. 


Oil, béy; pdt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f, 
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* siib-lim-i-ta-tion, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
limitation (q.v.).] Asubordinate or secondary 
limitation. 


siib-lim’-i-ty, s. (Fr. sublimité, from Lat. 
sublimitatem, accus. of sublimitas, from sub- 
limis = sublime (q.v.); Sp. sublimidad ; Ital. 
sublimita.] 

1. The quality or state of being sublime; 
that quality or character of anything which 
marks it as sublime ; as— 

*(1) Height of place or position; local 
elevation. 

(2) Height in excellence; moral grandeur ; 
loftiness of nature or character. 


“ Being held with admiration of their owne sub- 
Yimity and honour."—Hooker : Eccles, Polity, bk. i., § 4 


(8) Loftiness of conception, sentiment, or 
style. 


“Milton's distinguishing excellence lies in the swb- 
timity of his thoughts, in the greatness of which he 
triumphs over all the poets, modern and ancient, 
Homer only excepted.”— Addison ; Spectator, No. 279. 


(4) Grandeur, vastness, majesty, whether of 
works of nature or of art: as, the sublimity of 
scenery. 

2. That which is sublime; a sublime person 
or thing. 

“ The particle of those sublimities 


Which have relapsed to chaos,” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 4. 


*3. The sublimest, supreme, or highest de- 
gree of anything; the height. 

“The sublimity of wisdom is to do those things 
living which are to be desired when dying.”—Jeremy 
Taylor: Holy Living & Dying. 

4, The emotion produced by that which is 
sublime; a feeling produced by the contem- 
plation of great or grand scenes and objects, 
or of exalted excellence; a mingled emotion 
of astonishment and awe excited by the con- 
templation of something sublime. 


* stib-lin-é-a’-tion, s. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. 
vineation (q.v.).] The mark ofa line, or lines, 
under a word or sentence ; underlining. 


“TI have compared his transcription, in which he 
hath made use of sublineation in lieu of asterisks,”— 
—Letter to Archbishop Usher, p. 564. 


@Ub-lin’-gual (u as w),a. [Pref. sub-, aud 
Eng. lingual (q.v.). } 

1. Anat.: Situated or being under the 
tongue: as, the sublingual gland, the sublin- 
gual artery. 

* 2. Pathol. : Placed under the tongue. 

“These subliming humours should be ste reoBeacs 

before they mount to the head, by sublingual p — 
Harvey. 

sublingual-gland, s. 

Anat.: The smallest of the three salivary 
glands, It is situated along the floor of the 
mouth, where it forms a ridge between the 
tongue and the gums of the lower jaw, 
covered omy by the mucous membrane, 


siib-li-tion, s. [Lat. sublitus, pa. par. of 
sublino = to smear, to lay on as a ground 
colour.] 
Paint. :; The act or art of laying the ground 
colour under the perfect colour. 


*stib-lit’-tor-al, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
littoral (q.v.).] Under the shore. 


sub-lob’-u-lar, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
lobule.] Situated under a lobe or lobule: as, 
the swblobular veins of the liver. 


*sib-la’-nar, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
lunar (q.v.).] Situated beneath the moon; 
sublunary. 

“ Now had night measured with her shadowy cone 
Half way up hill this vast sublunar vault. 
Milton: P, L., iv. 777. 

sub’-li-nar-y, * stib-li-nar-y, a & 6 

(Eng. sublunar ; -y.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Situated beneath the moon, 


“ Man, like this sub/unary world, is born 
The sport of two cross planets, love aud scorn.” 
‘burne: The Microcosm, 


2. Pertaining to this world; terrestrial, 
earthly, worldly. 


“To seek no sublunary pra ace . 
lowper - v. 476, 


* B. As subst.: Any worldly thing. 
“These sublunaries have their greatest freshness 
plac'd in only hope.”"—Feltham: Resolves, pt. ii., res. 66, 
sib-lix-a/-tion, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
luxation (q.v.). ] 
Surg.: An incomplete or partial luxation ; 
@ sprain. 


sublimitation—subministrant 


stib-mam’-mar-y, a. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. 
mammary (q.Vv.).] Situated or being under 
the mamme or paps, 


stib-mar-gin-al, a. 
Eng. marginal (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : Situated near the margin. 


sttb-ma-_rine’, a. &s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
marine (q.Vv.).] 

A. Asadj. : Situated, being, existing, acting, 
or growing at some depth beneath the surface 
of the sea; remaining or acting at the bottom 
or under the surface of the sea. 


“By the appellation of swhmarine regions it is not 
to be manipaeeds that the places so called are below the 
bottom of the sea, but only below the surface of it.” 
—Boyle: Works, iii. 342. 


B. As subst. : A submarine plant. 


submarine - battery, s. <A _ vessel 
capable of being submerged and maintained at 
a given depth below the surface of the water, 
and provided with means for penetrating the 
hull of an enemy’s ship below the water-line, 
or of blowing her up—usually a torpedo 
arrangement, which may be detached from 
the battery and attached to the bottom of the 
ship. 

submarine-boat, s. 

Nout.: A boat capable of being propelled 
under the water. The first was probably that 
constructed by Drebbel, a Dutchman, for 
James I., and Robert Fulton made an effort 
in the same direction in 1801, constructing a 
boat in which he remained for four hours at a 
depth of 25 feet, and successfully blew up an 
old vessel with a torpedo. In 1863 the Confed- 
erates succeded by a submarine boat in sinking 
the Federal war vessel Housatonic, in Charles- 
ton Harbor, the boat going down with the 
vessel. Of later successful experiments with 
submarine boats may be named those made in 
France in 1889 and later. The boats used had 
electricity for their motive power. Other 
countries have made similar experiments, and 
some good results have been obtained in the 
United States. Yet submarine navigation, for 
warlike purposes, must always be dangerous. 
Little speed is attainable, and the limit of vision 
is small, which detracts from usefulness. 


submarine-cable, s. 

Teleg.: A wire, or combination of wires, 
protected oy flexible non-conducting water- 
proof material, designed to rest upon the 
bottom of a body of water, and serve as a 
conductor for the currents transmitted by an 
electro-magnetic telegraphic apparatus, 


submarine-denudation, s. 

Geol. : Denudation produced by the action 
of marine currents on the bed of the sea, 
Though during storms the sea is agitated only 
to the depth of a few fathoms from the sur- 
face, yet extensive currents can operate at 
greater depths; besides which the now exist- 
ing depth of particular portions of the sea 
may have been much less at some former 
periods. The amount of denudation which 
takes place on the sea cliffs is probably only 
an insignificant fraction of the whole volume 
of marine denudation. (Lyeil.) 


submarine-forest, s. 

Geol.: The remains of a forest beneath the 
present level of the sea. Such a forest exists 
along the northern shore of Fifeshire, and 
beyond that area. It consists of a peat bed, 
with the roots, leaves, and branches of trees. 
The Rev. Dr. Fleming attributed it to the 
encroachment of the sea; Lyell (Princ. of 
Geol., ch. xx.) thought that it more probably 
arose from subsidence. A smaller forest of 
oak, yew, &c., with their trunks and roots as 
they grew, occurs at the mouth of the Parret 
in Somersetshire. It was described by Mr. 
Leonard Horner in 1815, and attributed by 
him to subsidence. (Ibid, ch. xx.) A forest 
beneath the sea-level at Bournemouth, dis- 
covered by Mr. Charles Harris in 1831, is be- 
lieved to have reached the present low level 
by the encroachment of the sea, (Ibid, ch. 
xlviii.) Many others are known, 


submarine-lamp, s. A lamp designed 
to burn and show light under water. One 
was used in exploring the breaches of the 
Thames Tunnel, 1825-27, and others have since 
been constructed. 


submarine-telegraph, s. ([TELE- 
GRAPE. ] 


submarine-torpedo, s. [TorPrpo.] 


[Pref. sub-, and 


submarine-valve, s. A port or valve 
in the side of a vessel, opening beneath the 
surface of the water, for the purpose of pro- 
truding a torpedo, the muzzle ofa to be 
fired under water, or some other offensive 
weapon. 


submarine-volcano, s. [VoLcano.] 


sib-max-il-lar-y, a. [Pref. sub-,and Eng, 
maxillary (q.v.).] Situated or being under 
the jaw. 


submaxillary-gland, s. 

Anat.: One of the three salivary glands, 
It is situated immediately below the base and 
the inner surface of the inferior maxilla. 


* sitb-mé’-di-al, * sitb-mé’-di-an, a. 
(Pref. sub-, and Eng. medial; median (q.v.). ] 
I. Ord. Lang.: Situated or being under 
the middle, 
II. Geol.: Of or belonging to the so-called 
Transition rocks (q.v.). 


stib-mé’-di-ant, s. [SupMEpDrAt.] 

Music: The sixth note of the diatonic scale, 
or middle note between the octave and sub- 
dominant; thus, in the scale of c, a is the 
submediant, 


stib-mén’-tal, a. 
mentum = the chin.] 


Anat. : Situated or being under the chin: 
as, a submental artery or vein. 


[Lat. sub=under, and 


sib-mérge’, v.t. & i. (Fr. submerger, from 

Lat. submergo, from sub = under and mergo= 
to plunge; Sp. swmergir; Port. submergir 
Ital. sommergere.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To plunge or put under water. 

2. To cover with water; to overflow with 
water ; to inundate, to drown, 


“So half my Egypt was svbmerg'd, and made 
A cistern for scal’d snakes.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 6. 


* B. Intrans.: To plunge under water; to 
be buried or covered, as by a fluid; to sink 
out of sight, 


stib-mérged’, pa. par. ora. [SusmMErcE.] 


submerged-pump, s. A wellor cistern 
pump which is placed under water, the pump- 
rod and discharging pipe reaching from the 
surface of the ground to the pump. 


stib-merg’”-ence, s. [Lat. submergens, pr. 
par. of submergo = to submerge (q.v.).] The 
act of submerging or plunging under water 
submersion. 


sub-mérg’-i-ble, a. That may be sub- 
merged; submersible. 

* stib-mérse’, v.t. [Lat. submersus, pa. par. 
of submergo=to submerge (q.v.).] To sub- 
merge; to plunge under water; to drown. 


*sitb-merse’, *sub-meérsed’, a. [Suz 
MERSE, Vv.) 
Bot. : Buried under water. 


sub-mérs’-i-ble, a. That may be submersed ; 
submergible. 


sib-meér-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. submer- 
sionem, accus. of submersio, from submersus, 
pa. par. of submergo = to submerge (q.V.). ] 

1. The act of submerging or putting under 
water or other fluid; the act of drowning or 
overflowing. 

2. The state of being submerged or put 
under water or other fluid, or of being over- 
flowed, inundated, or drowned. 

* sub-min’-is-ter, v.t. & i. (Lat. sub- 
ministro, from sub = under, and ministro = to 
attend, to serve.] 

A. Trans.: To supply, to afford, to yield, to 
minister. 

“The inferior animals have subministered unto 
man the invention or discovery of many things both 
natural and artificial and medicinal.”—Hale. Orig. of 
Mankind, p. 154. 

B. Intrans.: To serve, to subserve; to be 
useful. 


“ Passions, as fire and water, are good servants, but 
bad masters, and subminister to the best and worst 
purposes.” —L' Estrange. 


*sitb-min-is-trant, a. [SuBMINISTER.] 
Subservient, subordinate. 


“The attending of that which is subservient and 
subministrant."—Bacon: Church of England. 
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® giib-min-is-trate, v.t. [Lat. subminis- 
tratus, pa. par. of subministro= to sub- 
minister (q.v ).] To supply, to afford, 


“Nothing subministrates apter matter to be con- 
verted into pestilent seminaries than steams of nasty 
folks.”—Harvey : On Consumption. 


*sitb-min-is-tra/-tion, s. [SuBMINISTRATE. ] 
The act of furnishing or supplying ; supplying. 
“‘Which [treaty] the electors of Mentz and Colen 
have broken by permission of Spinola; nay, divers 
ways, by subministration of commodities to his army.” 
—Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 529. 


*siib-miss’, a. [Lat. submissus, pa. par. of 
submitto = to submit (q.v.).] 
1, Submissive, humble, obsequious. 
“In adoration at His feet I fell 
Submiss.” Milton: P. L., viii, 316. 
2. Low, soft, gentle. 
“ As age enfeebleth a man, the grindings are weaker, 


and the voices of them more submiss."—Smith ; Por- 
trait. of Old Age, p. 118. 


giib-miss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [0. Fr. soub- 
mission, from Lat. submissionem, accus. of 
submissio, from submissus = submiss (q,V.); 
Fr. soumission ; Sp. swmision.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of submitting or yielding to 
ower ; surrender of the person and power to 
e control and government of another. 
“ Proclaim a pardon to the soldiers fled, 
That in swbmission will return to us.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT., v. 4. 
2. The state of being submissive ; acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority or dependence ; humble 
and suppliant behaviour ; weakness. 
“He exacted from the republic of Genoa the most 
ee submissions.”— Macaulay: Hist. £ng., 


* 3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confes- 
sion of error. 

“ Be not as extreme in submission 

As in offence.” Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 4. 

4, Compliance with the commands, laws, or 
wishes of a puperion 4 obedience ; as, the sub- 
mission of children to their parents. 

IL Law: An agreement by which parties 
genes to submit a disputed point to arbi- 

ration. 


stib-miss-ive, a. 
miss (q.v.). ] 

1. Ready, disposed, or willing to submit ; 

yielding to power or authority ; obedient. 
“ Whose submissive spirit was to me 
Rule and restraint.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii. 
2. Testifying, showing, or expressing sub- 
mission; pertaining to or characteristic of 
subinission. 

“Tt had no bad effect on their behaviour, which 
was remarkably civil and submissive.”—Cook: Third 
Voyage, bk. v., ch. v. 

sub-miss’-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. submissive ; 
-ly.) In a submissive manner ; with submis- 
sion; with confession or acknowledgment of 
inferiority ; humbly. 

“Being thence made sensible how much we need 


his mercy, swbmissively to apply for it.”—Abp, Secker : 
ms, Vol. iv., ser. 4. 


siib-miss’-ive-néss, s. 
-ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being submissive ; 
@ submissive temper or disposition. 
2. Humility; acknowledgment of infe- 
riority ; submission. 
3. Confession or acknowledgment of fault ; 
penitence. 
“ Frailty gets pardon by swbhmissiveness,” 
pes Herbert : Church Porch, 
*giib-miss’-ly, * sub-misse-ly, adv. [Eng. 
_ submiss ; -ly.] Humbly, submissively, meekly. 
“ Some time he spent in speech ; and then began 
Submissely prayer to the name of Pan.” 
id Browne: Britannias Pastorals, ii. 5. 
* siib-miss’-néss, * sub-misse-nesse, s. 
[Eng. submiss; -ness.] Submissiveness, hu- 
mility, submission, obedience. 


“T honour your names and Do eleen. and with all 
submissenesse, prostrate my selfe to your censure an 
service."—Burton : Anat. Melancholy, p. 140, 


sub-mit’, sub-myt, v.t. & i. (Lat. submitio 
= to let down, to submit, to bow to: sub= 
under, down, and mitto=to send; Fr. sou- 
mettre ; Sp. someter.] ‘ 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To let down; to lower; to cause to | 
sink. 


[Lat. submissus = sub- 


[Eng. submissive ; 


” Romania ates et rang 
8m. lescel Ww) 10 e! 8, 
- Dryden: To Lord Chancellor = he ae 189, 


'*2, To put or place under. (Chapman.). 


Vien 


- 


3. To yield, resign, or surrender to the 
power, control, or will of another. (Used 
reflexively.) 


“Wives submit yourselves unto your own husbands,” 
—Ephesians v. 22, 


4, To place under the control of another ; to 

surrender, to subject, to resign. 
“T submit my fancy to your eyes.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well, ii. 8 

5. To leave, commit, or refer to the discre- 
tion, judgment, or decision of another: as, To 
submit a question to the court. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To yield one’s person to the power, will, 
or control of another; to surrender. 


“ And courage never to submit or yield.” 
Milton: P. L., i, 108, 


2. To be subject, to- yield; to acquiesce in 
or acknowledge the authority of another. 
“About twenty-nine thirtieths of the profession 
submitted to the law.”"—Macaulay ¢ Hist, Hng., ch. xiv. 
3. To yield one’s opinion to the opinion or 
authority of another ; to give way in an argu- 
ment. 
4, To be submissive ; to yield without mur- 
muring. 
“*No, quoth I, not if he willinglye retourned to the 
churche knowledging his fault, & ready to abiure all 


heresies, and penitently submnitted bimself to pe- 
naunce.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 214 


*gtb-mit’, a. ([Susmir, v.] 
obedient. 
“ For Iam hole submit vnto your seruice.” 
Chaucer: La Belle Dame sans Mercie. 
stb-mit’-tér, s. [Eng. submit, v.; -er.] One 
who. submits. 


“ Sick but confident sebmitters of themselves to this 
empirick’s cast of the dye.”—Whitlock: Manners of 
the English. 


*siib-mon-ish, v.i. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
monish (q.v.).] To suggest, to prompt. 
“The submonishing inclinations of my senses.”— 
Granger : Comm.on Ecclesiastes. 


*stib-m0-ni’-tion, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
monition (q.v.).] A suggestion, persuasion, 
prompting. 

“He should have obeyed the submonitions of his 
oa conscience.”—Grainger : Comm. on Lcclesiastes, 
p. 

y = v 

stub-muwu'-cots, a. 
mucous, 

Anat.: Situated under the mucous mem- 

brane of any organ. Used of the areolar 
tissue when it is beneath a mucous membrane. 


[Pref. sub-, and 


Submissive, 


[Pref. sub-, and Eng. 


stub-miul’-ti-_ple, s. & a. 
Eng. multiple (q.v.). ] 

A. As subst. ; A number or quantity which 
is contained in another an exact number of 
times. Thus, 7 is a subnwultiple of 42. 

B. As adj.: Applied to a number or quan- 
tity which is contained in another an exact 
number of times; as, a submultiple number, 


submultiple-ratio, s. The ratio which 

exists between an aliquot part of any number 

* or quantity and the number or quantity itself. 

Thus, the ratio of 3 to 21 is submultiple, 21 
being a multiple of 3. 


sib-mis’-cu-lar, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
muscular (q.v.). | 
Anat. : Situated under a muscle or muscles. 


stib-nar-cot’-ie, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
narcotic (q.v.).] Somewhat or moderately 
narcotic. 


*siib-nas’-cent, a. [Lat. subnascens, pr. par. 
ot subnascor = to grow under: sub = under, 
and aascor=to be born.] Growing under- 
neath. ; 

“Prejudicial to subnuscent trees.”—Evelyn : 
Sateen te ne ke eee 

*giib-néct’, v.t. [Lat. subnecto, from sub = 
under, and necto= to bind, to tie.] To tie or 
fasten underneath. 


*giib-néx’, v.t. [Lat, subnesus, pa. par. of 
subnecto = to subnect (q.v.).] To subjoin, to 
add. 

“He subnexeth, as touching evil things, these words.” 
—P. Holland: Pluturch, p. 873. 

siib-ni-trate, s. (Pref. sub- (2), and-Eng. 

nitrate (q.V.). | 

Chem.: A salt of nitric acid in which the 
metal is in excess of one atom of the negative 
element. 

subnitrate of bismuth, s. [Bismuru, 
8., BISMUTHOUS-NITRATE. ] 


if 


heii ae s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. normal 
q.v.). 


Conic Sections: That part of the axis on 
which the normal is taken, contained between 
the foot of the ordinate through the point of 
normalcy of the curve, and the point in which 
the normal intersects the axis. In all curves 
the subnormal is a third proportional to the 
subtangent and the ordinate. [NoRMAL.] 


*siib-no-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. sulnotatio, from 
subnotatus, pa, par. of swbnoto = to mark under.) 
The same as RESCRIPT (q.Y.). 


sib-nide’, a. (Pref. swb-, and nude (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Almost naked or bare of leaves. 


*siib-nu’-vo-lar, a. (Pref. sub-, and Ital. 
nuvola =a cloud.} Somewhat cloudy; par- 
tially obscured by clouds. 


* silb-Ob-sciire’-ly, adv. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. obscurely (q.v.).] Somewhat or rather 
obscurely or dimly. 

“The booke of nature, where, though subobsewrely 
and in shadows, thou [God] hast expressed thine owne 
image."—Donne : Devotions, p. 218. 

*siib-Ob-tuse’, a. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. ob- 
tuse (q.V.).] Somewhat obtuse. 


siib-dc-cip’-it-al, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
occipital (q.v.).] 
Anat. : Situated or being under the occiput: 
as, the swhoccipital nerves, 


Res ioa s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. octave 
q.V.). 
*1, Ord. Lang. : An eighth part, or octave. 


“This is the course taken for our gallon, which has 
the pint for its suboctave,”—Arbuthnot : On Coins. 


2. Musie: A coupler in the organ which 
pulls down keys one octave below those which 
are struck, 


*sub-oc’-tu-ple, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 

octuple (q.v.).] Containing one part of eight. 

“Two of them abate half of that which remains, 

and cause a subquadruple proportion, three a sub- 

sextuple, four a suboctuple.”— Wilkins; Mathematical 
Magick. 

Roe Bop 
sub-oc’-u-lar, a. 
sub = under, and ocwlus= the eye.] 
under the eye. 


sib-ce-s0-phag-é-al, a. 
Eng. wsophageal (q.v.). ] 
Anat. ; Situated beneath the gullet. (Owen.) 


silb-0-peér’-cu-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. suboper- 
cul(um) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the suboperculum, 


sub-6-pér’-cu-lim, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
operculum. ] 

Ichthy. : One of the pieces forming the gill- 
cover, present inmost Teleosteous and many 
Ganoid Fishes. With the interoperculum, it 
forms the inferior margin of the gill-opening. 


sub-or-bic-u-lar, siib-or-bic'-u-late, 
a. ([Pref. swb-, and Eng. orbicular, orbiculate 
(q.v.).} Almost orbicular or orbiculate ; nearly 
circular. 


s&b-or’-bit-al, stib-or’-bit-ar, a. [Pref. 
sub-, ard Eng. orbital, orbitar (q.v.).] Situate 
or being beneath the orbital cavity ; infra- 
orbital : as, the swborbital artery. 


* sib-or-dain’, v.t. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
ordain (q.v.).] To ordain to an inferior 
position. 


{Lat. subocularis, from 
Being 


[Pref. swb- and 


“That Powre omnipotent 
That Nature subordauined chiefe Governor 
Of fading creatures while they do endure.” 
Davies: Mirum in Modum, p. Me 
*sitb-or’-din-a-cy, s. [Eng. subordina(te); 
-cy.) The quality or state of being subordin- 
ate ; subordinance, subordination. 


*stib-or-din-ange, *sitb-or’-din-an- 
¢y, s. [SuBorDINATE.]} 
1. The quality or state of being subordinate; 
subordinacy. 


“ That pendent subordinance.” 
More; Song of the Soul, pt. i., bk. ii., s. 12. 


2. Subordinate places or offices collectively. 
“The subordinancy of the government changing 
hands so often makes an unsteadiness in the pursuits 
of the publick interests,”—Temple. 
siib-or’-din-a-ry, s. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
ordinary (q.v.).] 
Her.: A figure borne in charges in coat 


Oil, bd; PHU, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


~cian, =shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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subordinate—subrigid 


‘armour, not considered to be so honourable 
as an ordinary, to which it gives place and 
cedes the principal points of the shield. Ac- 
cording to some writers, an ordinary, when it 
comprises less than one-fifth of the whole 
shield, is termed a subordinary, 


gub-or’-din-ate, a. & s. [As if from a Lat. 
subordinatus, from sub = under, and ordinatus, 
pa. par. of ordino=to set in order; ordo, 
genit. ordinis = order ; Sp. subordinado ; Ital. 
subordinato.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Placed in a lower order, class, or rank ; 
occupying a lower position in a regular de- 
scending series. 

“The several kinds of subordinate species of each 

are easily distinguished."— Woodward. 

2. inferior in order, nature, dignity, power, 
importance, or the like. 

“This fashion of imperial grandeur is imitated by 
all inferior and subordinate sorts of it.”—Cowley: Of 
Greatness. 

B, As subst. : One who is inferior in order, 
power, rank, dignity, office, or the like; one 
who stands below another in rank, or order ; 
an inferior ; one below and under the orders 
of another. 

“ His next subordinate 


Awakening, thus to him in secret spake.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 671, 


subordinate-clause, s 

Gram. & Law : A clause governed by another 
one, as distinguished from a coordinate clause. 
[Coorp1naTE, J.] 


sub-or-din-ate, v.t. [SuBoRDINATE, a.] 
1. To place or set in a position, order, or 
rank below another person or tiling ; to make 

or consider as of less value or importance. 


“T have before subordinated picture and sculpture 
to architecture, as their mistress."—Aeliguia Wot- 
toniane, p. 62. 

2. To make subject ; to subject : as, To sub- 
ordinate the passions to reason, 


siib-or-din-ate- -ly, adv. [Eng. subordinate, 
a.; -ly.] In a subordinate manner or degree ; 
in a lower order, class, rank, dignity, or the 
like ; of inferior importance. 
“All things else which were subordinately to be 
desired.”—Cowley : Essay ; Agriculture. 
stub-or-din-ate-néss, s. (Eng. subordi- 
nate, a.; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
subordinate or inferior ; subordination. 


“The subordinateness of the creature doth not take 
away from the right, from the thank, of the first 
mover.”"—Bp. Hall: Five Loaves & Two Fishes. 


gub-or-din-a'-tion, s. [SusoRpDINaTE.] 
1. The act of subordinating, subjecting, or 
placing in a lower order, rank, or position. 


2. The quality or state of being subordinate 
or inferior to another; inferiority in rank, 
position, importance, or the like. 

“This subordination, in fact, pervades all the works 
of God."—Gilpin : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 61, 
*3, Place of rank amongst inferiors. 


“Persons who in their several swhordinations would 
be obliged to follow the examples of their superiors.” 
—Swift. 

4, The state of being under control or go- 
vernment; subjection to rule; obedience. 


Sib-or-din-a’-tion-ist, s. 
nation; -ist.) [EusmBran, B.] 


sub-or-din-a-tive, a. [Eng. subordinai(e); 
-ive.]) Tending to subordinate; causing or 
impkying subordination or dependence ; em- 
ployed to introduce a subordinate clause in a 
sentence : as, a subordinative conjunction. 


sub-orn’, *sub-orne, v.t.  [Fr. suborner, 

from Lat. suborno= to furnish or supply in 
an underhand way or secretly : sub = under, 
and orno=to furnish, to adorn; Sp. sobornar ; 
Port. subornar ; Ital. subornare.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as IT. 

*2. To procure by underhand or indirect 
Means. 


“Throw off the burden and suborn their death.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 1,039, 


3. To induce to give false testimony, or to 
commit other crime, by means of bribes or 
the like. 


“Thou hast suborned the goldsmith to arrest me,” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 


II. Law: To procure or cause to take such 
8 false oath as constitutes perjury. 


sub-or-na’-tion, * sub-or-na-ci-on, s. 
[Fr. subornation, from suborner = to suborn 
(q.v.); Sp. sobornacion ; Ital. subornazione.] 


[Eng. swbordi- 


1. Ord. Lang. : The act of procuring or in- 
ducing one by bribes, persuasion, or the like, 
to do a criminal or bad action. 


“The duchess, by his sudornation, 
Upon wy life, began her devilish practices,” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry V1., iii. 1. 


2. Law: The crime of suborning; the act 
of secretly or in an underhand manner pro- 
curing, preparing, or instructing a witness to 
give false testimony ; any act that allures or 
disposes to perjury. 

| Subornation of perjury: 

Law: The offence of procuring another to 
take such a false oath as constitutes perjury 
in the principal. Itis punishable in the same 
manner as perjury. 


stib-orn’-ér, s. (Eng. suborn; -er.] One 
who suborns ; one who procures another to 
take a false oath, or do other bad action. 


‘Therefore you are to inquire of wilful and corrupt 
Pena in any of the King’s courts, yea of court- 
arons and the like, and that as well of the actors, as 
of the procurer and suborner.""—Bacon ; Charge to the 
Verge. 
stub-0-val, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. oval 
(q.v.).] Somewhat oval. 


sub-0'-vate, sib-o-vat/-éd, a. [Pref. sub-, 
and Eng. ovate, &c.] Somewhat ovate; ap- 
proaching an egg in shape, but having the in- 
ferior extremity broadest. 


+t stb-par’-al-lél, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
parallel (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Nearly parallel. Used of the primary 
veins of a leaf when they diverge from the 
midrib at an angle between 10° and 20°. 


sub-pé-diin-cu-late, a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. pedunculate (q.v.). ee 


Zool.: Supported on a very short stem. 
(Nicholson.) 

* gib-pél-lu-gid, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
pellucid (q.v.).] Nearly or almost pellucid ; 
somewhat pellucid. 

sub-pé’-na, s. 


* sib-pén-tan’-gu-lar, a. ([Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. pentangular (q.v.).] Nearly or almost 
pentangular ; not quite pentangular. 


stib-pér-i-to-né-al, a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. peritoneal (q.v.).] 
Anat. & Pathol. : Situate or occurring be- 


neath the peritoneum: as, the subperitoneal 
tissue, a subperitoneal heematocele. 


stib-pér-pén-dic-u-lar, s. [Pref. sub-, 
as sae perpendicular (q.v.).] A subnormal 
q-V 


(Suprana.] 


sub-pét’-i-0-late, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
eee (q.v.). ] 


Bot. : Having a very short petiole. 


on mish a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
pleural (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : Situated or occurring under the 
pleura : as, subplewral emphysema. 
oe oa s. (Pref, sub-, and Eng. plinth 
(q.V.). 
Arch. : A second and lower plinth placed 


under the principal one in eolumns and 
pedestals. 


sib-poe-na, siib-pe’-na, s. [Lat. sub pena 
= under a penalty.] 

Law: A writ or process commanding the 
attendance in a court of justice of the witness 
on whom it is served under a penalty. It 
commands the person to whom it is addressed, 
laying aside all pretences and excuses, to 
appear at the trial at the place specified under 
a penalty of a fixed amount if not complied 
with. If the witness refuses or neglects to at- 
tend, and has no legal excuse, such as serious 
illness, he may be sued in an action of damages, 
or imprisoned for contempt of court; but if 
required to proceed to a distance he may claim 
his travelling expenses. 


J Subpena duces tecwm: 

Law: A writ commanding the attendance 
of a witness at a trial, and ordering him to 
bring with him all books, writings, or the 
like, bearing on the case. 


siib-poe’-na, silb-pé’-na, v.t. [SuBPENA, s.] 
To serve with a writ of sulpcena; to command 
the attendance of in a court of justice. 


“Several fresh witnesses have been subpenaed on 
that behalf.”— Daily Chronicle, Oct. 19, 1885. 


* siib-poo’-nal, 
PGNA, &.] 
penalties, 


“These meetings of ministers must be subpenall,” 
—Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 483. 


sttb-po’-lar, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. polar 
(q.v.).] Under or below the poles of the 
earth ; adjacent to the poles. 


stib-po-lyg’-on-al, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
polygonal (q.v.).| Nearly or imperfectly po- 
lygonal ; somewhat polygonal. 


siib-por-phy-rit’-ic, a. ([Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. porphyritic (q.v.).] Allied to porphyry, 
but containing smaller and less distinctly 
marked points or crystals. 


siib-pré’-féct, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. pre- 
fect (q.v.).] A subordinate deputy or assistant 
prefect ; an under-prefect. 


sib-pré-hén’-sile, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
prehensile (q.v.).| Imperfectly or partially 
prehensile; having the power of prehension 
in an inferior degree. 


*stib-pe’-nall, a. (Sup 
Subject to legal authority and 


sib-prin’ -¢i-pal, 8. 

principal (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A subordinate, deputy, or 
assistant principal. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Carp.: An auxiliary rafter or principal 
brace. 

2. Music : An organ stop, consisting of open 
pipes, of 32 feet pitch on the pedals and of 
16 feet pitch on the manuals, 


[Pref. sub-, and Eng. 


sub’-pri-or, * sub-pri-our, * sous-pri- 
-or, s. [Pref. sub-, aud Eng. prior (q.v.). ] 
Eccles. ; One under and in place of a prior $ 
the vicegerent of a prior; a claustral officer 
who assists a prior. 
“The soueprior of hor hous the monekes chose echon.”” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 494, 
sub-pi'-bic, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. pubie 
(q.v.).] Situated or being under the pubes or 
pubis ; as, the swbpubic arch. 


siib-pur’-chas-ér, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
purchaser (q.v.).] A purchaser who buys 
from a purchaser. 


sub-quad’-rate, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
quadrate (q.v.).] Nearly quadrate or square. 


*silb-quad/-ru-ple, a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. quadruple (q.v.).] Containing one part 
of four. 


“Two of them abate half of that which remains, 
and cause a subguadruple proportion.” — Wilkins? 
Math, Magick, 


sub-quin’-qué-fid, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng, 
quinquefid (q.v.).] Almost quinquefid. 


stib-quin’-tu-ple, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
quintuple (q.v.).] Containing one part of five. 


“Tf unto the lower (pris there were added another, 
then the power would be unto the oN in a sub- 
quintuple proportion.”— Wilkins: Math. df. 


* sib-ra/-mé-al, a. [Lat. sub = under, and 


ramus =a bough.] Growing on a branch be- 
neath a leaf. 


stb-ra’-mose, sub-ra/-mois, a. 
sub-, and Eng. ramose, ramous (q.v.). } 
Bot. : Slightly ramose ; having few branches, 


sub-rép’-tion, s. [Lat. subreptio, from sub- 
reptus, pa. par, of subripio=to snatch away 
secretly : swb = under, and rapio= to snatch.) 
*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of obtaining a 
favour by surprise or unfair representation 
that is, by suppression or fraudulent conceal- 
ment of facts. 


“Lest there should be any swbreption in this sacred 
business."—Bp, Hall: Remains, p. 344. 


2. Scots Law : The obtaining gifts of escheat, 
&c., by concealing the truth. [OBkEPTION.] 


* siib-rép-ti’-tious, a. [Lat. surreptitius.] 
(Susrertion.] Falsely crept in; fraudulently 
obtained ; surreptitious, 


* siib-rép-ti-tiotis-ly, adv. [Eng. subrep- 
titious ; -ly.] Surreptitiously ; by stealth. 


* siib-rép/tive, a. 
titious, surreptitious. 


stib-rig’-id, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. rigid 
(q.v.). Somewhat or moderately rigid or 
stiff. 


[Pref. 


[SusBrEpTIoN.] Subrep- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, cure, ynite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2%, oc —é; ey=4; qu=kw. 


| 
4 


subriguous—subserve 
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* stib-rig’-u-ous, a. [Lat. subriguus, from 
sub-= under, and riguus=watered, from 
rigo = to water.] (IRRIGATE. ] Watered or 
wet beneath ; well-watered. 


*siib-ro-gate,v.t. (Lat. subrogatus, pa. par. 
of subrogo = to cause to be chosen in place of 
another, to substitute: swhb=under, and 
rogo=to ask.] [Surrocate.] To put in the 
place of another ; to substitute. 

“The Christian day is to be subroyated into the 

na wee Jews’ day.”"—Jeremy Taylor: Holy Dying, 
Vey 

siib-ré-ga’-tion, s. [Suprocare.] 

Civil Law: The substitution of one person 
in the place of another, and giving him the 
rights of the person whose place he takes ; 
but, in its general sense, the term implies a 
succession of any kind, whether of a person 
to a person, or of a person to a thing. 


siib-ro-ttind’, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
rotund (q.v.).| Somewhat rotund; almost 
rotund or round, 


gilb-sa-line’,a. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. saline 
(q.v. 1 Somewhat saline ; moderately saline 
or salt. 


*silb-san-na‘tion, s. ([Lat. subsannatus, 
pa. par. of subsanno = to deride, to mock: 
sub=under, and sanna=a grimace.] De- 
rision, scorn, mockery. 


“Tdolatry is as absolute a subsannation and vilifica- 
tion of God as malice could invent.”"—More : Mystery 
of Iniquity, bk. i., ch. v., § 1. 


*siib-sat-u-rat-é6d, a. (Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. saturated (q.v.).] Imperfectly saturated. 


* siib-sAt-u-ra-tion, s.- [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. satwration (q.v.).| The quality or state 
of being subsaturated or imperfectly saturated. 


sib-scip-u-lar, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
scapular (q.v.).| Beneath the scapula or 
shoulder-blade. 


subscapular-artery, s. 

Anatomy : 

1, The largest branch given off by the 
axillary artery. Itarises close to the lower 
border of the subscapular muscle, proceeding 
along it downwards and backwards towards 
the inferior angle of the scapula. 

2. A small branch of the supracapsular 
artery, anastomosing with the posterior 
scapular and subscapular arteries. 


subscapular-muscle, s. 

Anat. : A muscle arising partly by muscular 
and partly by tendinous fibres from the 
venter of the scapula. Its fibres unite into a 
broad tendon perforating the capsular liga- 
ment of the shoulder-joint. 


sub-scap’-u-lar-y, a 


*giib-scrib’-a-ble, a. [Eng. subscrib(e) ; 
-able.] Capable of being subscribed. 


giib-scribe’, v.t. & i. [Lat. subscribo, from 
sub = under, and scribo=to write; Sp. 
subscribir; Port. suwbscrever.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To write underneath. 


“Which questions not a few famous doctours of 
diuinitee had approued, as good and cleane, and sub- 
scribed their names vndre them.” — Sir Y, More: 
Workes, p. 3. 


2. Hence, to sign with one’s own hand, in 
token of assent, consent, or approval; to 

ive consent to, as to something written, or 
2 bind one’s self to by writing one’s name 
underneath. 


“ Folded the nae up in form of the other; 
Subscribed it Si CHING Hamlet, v. 2. 


3. To attest by writing one’s name beneath. 
4, To publish by subscription. 


“Mr. D. Nutt is subscribing an elaborate work in 
modern Greek.”— Atheneum, July 25, 1885, p. 114. 


{| Used specifically by publishers, &e. : 
(1) To offer (as, a new book) to the trade. 
(2) To take copies of. 


“The Jargest number ever subscribed for a six- 
shilling novel.”—Atheneum, June 25, 1887, p. 833. 


* 5, To write down; to characterize. 


“Twill subscribe him a coward.” 
Si ip. Much Ado About eo v.2, 


6. To promise to give by writing one’s name 
down ; and hence, to give, to contribute : as, 
He subscribed five pounds. 

* 7, To lay down ; to submit. 


“ The king gone to-night ! pay wal me power 4) 
ar, 


[SUBSCAPULAR. ] 


Pa 


B. Intransitive: 


*1. To write one’s name underneath a 
document; to attest. (Shakesp.: Antony & 
Cleopatra, iv. 5.) 

2. To give assent or consent; to consent, to 
agree. 

“We will all subscribe to thy advice.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 2. 

3. To promise, with others, a certain sum 
for the promotion of some object or under- 
taking, by setting one’s name to a paper; 
hence, to contribute with others towards any 
object. (Pope: Epistle to Arbuthnot.) 

4, To enter one’s name for a newspaper, 
book, periodical, or the like. 


“ The delicious divine for whose sermons the whole 
fashionable world was subscribing.”"—Thackeray: 
English Humourists, lect. vi. 


* 5. To yield, to submit. 
“Death to me subscribes.” Shakesp.: Sonnet 107. 


sub-scrib’-ér, s. [Eng. subscrib(e); -er.] 

1. One who subscribes; one who attaches 
his signature to a document, as a token of 
assent, consent, or promise ; one who admits 
or binds himself to a promise or obligation by 
signing his name. 

2, One who contributes to an undertaking 
by paying or promising to pay a certain sum 
or part. 

“The subscribers were erected into a New East 

ps Company.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. v., 


3. One who enters his name for a newspaper, 
book, periodical, or the like. 


“Some of my subscribers grew so clamorous, that I 
could no longer defer the publication.”—Dryden: 
Virgil ; dineid. (Dedic.) 


stub’-script, a.&s. (Lat. subscriptus, pa. par. 
of subscribo = to write underneath. ] 


A. As adj.: Written underneath ; under- 
written: as, the iota subscript in Greek ; 
thus, » = wr (di). 

* B. As subst.: Something written under- 
neath or under-written, 


“ Be they postscripts ot sebscripts, your translators 
neither made them, nor recommended them.”— 
Bentley: Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, § 37. 


stib-scrip’-tion, s. [0. Fr. soubscription, 
from Lat. subscriptionem, accus. of subscriptio, 
from swbscriptus.] [SUBSCRIPT.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of subscribing : as, 

(1) The act of writing under or signing ; 
the act of formally binding one’s self to, or 
acknowledging a promise or obligation, by 
signing one’s name. 

“Subscription to articles of religion... 
properly enough be considered in connexion with ¢ the 
subject of oaths.”—Paley - Moral Philos., bk. iii. 

(2) The act of subscribing or contributing 
with others towards the promotion of some 
object. 

2. That which is subscribed : as, 

* (1) Anything under-written. 

“A subscription which has been thus rendered.”— 

Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1814, p. 51. 

* (2) The signature attached to a paper or 

document. 


(3) Consent, agreement, or attestation given 
by signature. 


“‘ Any church requiring subscription in her own ex- 
planations.”—Waterland: Works, ii. 292. 


(4) A sum subscribed ; the aggregate amount 
of sums subscribed. 


* 3. Submission, obedience. 


“T never gave you kingdoms, called you children, 
You owe me no subscription.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 2, 


Il. Eccles. & Church Hist.: The acceptance 
of articles or other tests tending to promote 
uniformity. Subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the Book of Common Prayer is 
required before ordination in the Anglican 
communion. A similar subscription was for- 
merly required from every Master of Arts in 
the Universities, and is still obligatory on the 
governors or heads of the colleges of West- 
minster, Winchester, and Eton, within one 
month after election or collation, and admis- 
sion into such government or headship. 


* siib-scrip’-tive, a. [Eng. subscript(ion) ; 
-ive.] Pertaining or belonging to the sub- 
scription or signature. 


“T have endeavoured to imitate the subscriptive 
part."—Richardson - Clarissa, viii. 78, 


stib’-séc-tion, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
section (q.v.).} A part or subdivision of a 
section ; a section of a section. 


* giib’-sé-cite, v.t. [Lat. subsecutus, pa. pur, 
of subsequor: sub = under, and sequor = ta 
follow.] To follow so as to overtake ; to fol- 
low closely, to pursue. 


“Yf by any possibilitie he coulde be subsecuted and 
ouertaken.”—Hall: Chronicle; Richard J1I, (an. 8). 


* siib-séc’-u-tive, a. [From Lat. subsecutus, 
onanalogy of consecutive (q.v.); Fr. subsécutif~. 
Following in a train or procession. (Cotgrave. 


siib-sél’-li-tim (pl. stib-sél’-li-a), s. [Lat. 
=a bench: sub = under, and sella = a seat.) 
Eccies. : A footstool or any rest for the feet. 
From the earliest time persons of rank or 
authority are represented, when seated, as 
resting their feet upon a subsellium. In 
Christian monuments this mark of honour is 
assigned to God the Father, when receivin 
the sacrifice of Abel; to Christ when seate 
and teaching his disciples; and to the Virgin 
when the Magi are presenting their offerings. 
Episcopal chairs always had the subsellium, 
and the inferior clergy and the laity generally 
avoided the use of it as a matter of humility, 
and reserved the honour for bishops. (Smith: 
Christ. Antiq.) 


siib-sém’-i-tone, s. 
semitone (q.v.). ] 
Music: The seventh note of the diatonic 
scale. Thus B is the semitone in the scale of 
c, Ft in that of G, rin that of F, &c. Called 
also Subtonic, and Leading or Sensible Note. 


* siib-sén’-si-ble, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
sensible (q.v.).] Deeper than the range of the 
senses ; too profound to be reached or grasped 
by the senses 


[Pref. swb-, and Eng. 


* giib-sép’-tu-ple, a. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. 
phe: (q.v.). Containing one of seven 
parts. 

“Tf unto this lower pulley there were added another, 
then the power would be unto the weight in a sub. 
quintuple proportion; if a third, a subseptuple.”— 
Wilkins - Math. Magick. 


stib’-sé-quen¢e, * silb’-sé-quen-¢y, 5 
[Eng. subsequent); -ce, -cy.] 
1, The quality or state of being subsequent 
or of following after something. 


“ By this faculty we can take notice of the order of 
precedence and subsequence in which they are past.”— 
Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


* 2. The act of following. 


“Why should we question the heliotrope’s sub- 
sequency to the course of the sun?'"'—Greenhill: Art of 
Embalming, p, 336. 


stib’-sé-quent, a. [Lat. subsequens, pr. par. 
of swbsequor = to follow closely after: sub = 
under, and sequor = to follow ; Fr. subsequent ; 
Sp. subsecuente 3 Port. subsequente ; Ital. sus- 
sequente. | 
1, Following in time; coming or being after 
something else at any indefinite time: as, 
subsequent ages or periods, subsequent events. 


2. Following in order of place or succession 5 
succeeding. 


“From the antecedent and subsequent verses.”—Cud- 
worth: Intell, System, p. 475. 


subsequent-condition, condition- 
subsequent, s. 

Law: The term applied when a man grants 
to another his estate, &c., in fee, upon condi- 
tion that the grantee shall pay him a certain 
sum upon a particular day. The condition 
does not therefore require to be fulfilled till a 
time subsequent to that at which the grantee 
enters on possession. 


stub’-sé-quent-ly, adv. [Eng. subsequent ; 
-ly.] In a subsequent manner, time, or place ; 
at a later time or period ; afterwards. 


“They are forced to comply subsequently.”—South ; 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 6. 


siib-sér’-ous, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. serous 
(q.v.).] Situated under a serous membrane ; 
of or pertaining to parts so situated. (Dun 
glison.) 


sib-sérve’, v.t. & i. [Lat. subservio=to serve 
under a person ; sub = under, and serwio = to 
serve.) 

A. Trans.: To serve in subordination or 
instrumentally ; to be subservient or instru- 
mental. 

‘All those parts which subdserve our sensations.”— 

Walsh. 

B. Intrans.: To be subservient or subor: 

dinate ; to serve in an inferior capacity. 
“Not made to rule, 


But to subserve.” Milton: Samson Agonistes, 56. 


“poll, b6y; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
_-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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siib-sér’-vi-enge, siib-sér-vi-en-¢y, s. 
(Eng. subservien(t); -ce, -cy.] The quality or 
state of being subservient ; instrumental fit- 
ness, use, or operation; aid or support in an 
inferior capacity. 

“The Mpa ces of the House of Stuart needed his 


help, and were willing to purchase that help by un- 
bounded subserviency.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ti. 


stib-sér-vi-ent, a. [Lat. subserviens, pr. 

par. of subservio = to subserve (q.v.). ] 

1, Useful as an instrument to effect or pro- 
mote a purpose or end. 

“ Made subservient to the grand design.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 897. 

2. Acting as a subordinate instrument ; 
fitted or disposed to serve in an inferior capa- 
city ; subordinate. 


“Wherefore the many gods of the intelligent pagans 
were derived from one God, and but (as Plutarch 
somewhere calls them) the subservient powers, or 
ministers of the one supreme unmade Deity.'—Cud- 
worth; Intell. System, p. 548. 


stb-sér’-vi-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. subservient ; 
-ly.)| In a subservient manner. 


sub-sés'-sile, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
sessile (q,V.). ] 
Bot. : Nearly sessile ; all but destitute of a 


stalk. 


*gitb-séx’-tu-ple, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
sextuple (q.v.).] Containing one part in six. 


“One of these under pulleys abates half of that 
heaviness the weight hath, and causes the power to be 
in a subduple proportion unto it, two of them asub- 
quadruple proportion, three a subsextuple.”— Wilkins + 
Mathematical Magick. 


stib-side’, v.i. [Lat. subsido, from sub= 
under, and sido = to settle, allied to sedeo = 
to sit.] 

1. To sink or fall to the bottom ; to settle, 

as lees. 

‘A large tract of country, of which it was part, swbd- 
sided by some convulsion of nature, and was swallowed 
up in the ocean."—Cook ; First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. xv. 

*2,. To tend downwards ; to sink. 

“With terror trembled heav’n’s subsiding hill.” 
Dryden: Homer ; Iliad i. 711. 
8. To settle down; to fall into a state of 
calm or quiet; to be calmed or quieted; to 
become tranquil. 


“When the storm of laughter had sudsided, several 
Members stood up to vindicate the accused states- 
man.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


giib-sid’-ence, *siib-sid’-en-cy, s. [Lat. 
subsidentia, from subsides, pr. par. of subsido 
= to subside (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act, process, or state of subsiding, 
sinking, or falling to the bottom, as the lees 
of liquors. 

“The subsidency of this dreggish part of the world, 

the earth.”"—More: Antidote Against Atheism. (App.) 

2. The act of sinking or settling down; a 
sinking or settling into the ground. 

“I measured the subsidence beneath its former 

elevation,”—Boyle : Works, iii, 215. 

38. The act of calming down; the state of 

becoming calm or quiet. 


“By the subdual or subsidence of the more violent 
passions.”— Warburton : Sermons, vol. x., ser. 82. 


II. Geol.: The sinking of the land, or of a 
sea, lake, or river-bed, the result in very many 
cases of earthquake action. In the Lisbon 
earthquake of Nov. 1, 1755, a new quay dis- 
appeared, with all the people who had taken 
refuge upon it, the depth of water where it 
sunk being a hundred feet. On June 16, 1819, 
a violent earthquake occurred at Cutch, in 
the delta of the Indus, and, among other 
effects of the convulsion, the estuary at the 
fort of Luckput, previously a foot deep at 
low water, was increased to eighteen feet, the 
adjacent village of Sindree being submerged 
to the housetops. Other earthquakes have 
produced similar effects. Subsidence is in pro- 
gress at present over wide areas in the Pacific. 
[Aro.t..] It may take place in elevated inland 
regions, and the inhabitants not be aware that 
a change of level has occurred. Lyell (Prin. 
Geol., ch. xi., xxxiii.) suggested that subsi- 
dence might arise from the melting of porous 
rocks, which, when fluid and subjected to 
great pressure, occupied less room than before ; 
or whieh, by passing from a pasty to a erys- 
talline condition, might suffer contraction ; 
or from the subtraction of lava driven to 
some volcanic orifice and there forced out- 
wards; or from the shrinking of solid and 
stony masses during refrigeration. Prof. 
Seeley considers that depression is insepar- 
able from elevation just ag every synclinal 


fold is a portion of an anticlinal. Hence, 
beyond the geographical limit of upheaval, a 
coast is found to be subsiding, and the regions 
where this condition is seen are necessarily 
adjacent to those which are being raised. 


sub-sid’-i-ar-i-ly, adv. [Hng. subsidiary; 
-ly.] Ina subsidiary manner or degree. 


sub-sid’-i-ar-y, a. & s. [Lat. subsidiarius 
= belonging to a reserve; subsidium =a re- 
serve, aid ; Fr. subsidiaire.] [Supsipy.] 
A. As adjective: 


1. Rendering or lending some aid or assist- 
ance; assistant ; aiding; auxiliary. 

“Tt (a sinking fund] is a subsidiary fund, always at 
hand to be mortgaged in aid of any other doubtful 
fund.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. iii. 

2. Furnishing additional supplies: as, a 
subsidiary stream. 

8. Pertaining or relating to a subsidy ; 
founded on or connected with a subsidy or 
subsidies. 

B. As subst. : One who or that which con- 
tributes aid or additional supplies ; an auxili- 
ary, an assistant. 


“‘Which deceitful considerations drew on Pelagius 
... at last to take in one after another, five subsidi- 
aries inore.”—Hammond : Works, vol. iv., ser. 2. 


subsidiary-organs, s. pl. 

Bot.: Appendages to the organs normally 
present. They are tendrils or cirrhi, spines, 
prickles, hairs, &e. 


subsidiary-quantity, or symbol, a. 

Math.: A quantity or symbol which is not 
essentially a part of a problem, but is intro- 
duced to help in the solution. The term is 
applied particularly to angles in trigonometri- 
cal investigations. 


subsidiary-troops, s. pl. Troops of 
one nation hired by another for military ser- 
vice. 


sib’-si-dize, v.t. (Eng. subsid(y) ; -ize.] To 
furnish with a subsidy ; to purchase the 
assistance of by the payment of a subsidy ; 
to assist an individual or an undertaking 
with mouey, as when a state subsidizes a 
theatre. 


stub’-si-dy, *sub-si-die, s. [Lat. subsidium 
=a body of troops in reserve, aid, assistance, 
from sub = under, behind, and sedeo = to sit; 
Fr. subside.] 


1, Pecuniary aid; aid given in money. 

“*T cannot, he wrote, ‘offer a suggestion without 
being met by a demand for a subsidy.’ —Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. Specif.: An aid or tax formerly granted by 
Parliament to the Crown to meet urgent or 
pressing necessities, and levied on every sub- 
ject of ability, according to the value of his 
Jands or goods. 

“ Subsidies were such as were imposed by parliament 
upon any of the staple commodities before mentioned, 
over and above the custuma antiqua et magna,”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. i., ch. 8. 

3. A sum paid, often under a treaty, by one 
government to another, sometimes to secure 
its neutrality, but more frequently to meet 
the expenses of carrying on a war. 

4 Eng. Hist.: Subsidies were the successors of 
scutages, hydage, and talliage. By 14 Edw. 
IIL, c. 20, passed in 1340, a subsidy was 
granted the king to defray the expense of the 
French war. The first subsidies amounted to 
4s. a pound for lands, 2s. 6d. for goods, and 
twice as much for aliens. The clergy first 
taxed themselves in Convocation, the Parlia- 
ment afterwards confirming the vote; the 
rate was 4s. in the pound on the value of 
their livings. The last ecclesiastical subsidies 
given were confirmed by 15 Charles II., c. 10, 
after which taxation was levied indiscrimin- 
ately upon clergy and laity. The last lay sub- 
sidy was in 1670. Britain granted subsidies to 
various continental powers to oppose France 
during the wars of the first Revolution. 


*stib-sign’ (g silent), v.t. [Lat. subsigno: 
sub = under, and signo = to sign, to seal.] To 
sign under ; to write beneath ; to subscribe. 


“ Subsigned with crosses and single names, without 
surnames.”—Camden. Remains; Surnames. 


* silb-sig-na/-tion, s. [Lat. subsignatio, 
from subsignatus, pa. par. of subsigno = to 
subsign (q.v.).] The act of subscribing or 
ae the name under anything for attesta- 
ion. 


“This is as good as a subsignation of your hand- 
writing, that you wish her well, and are enamoured 
of her."—Shelton ; Don Quixote, vol. iv. 


siib-gist’, v.i. & ¢. [Fr. subsister, from Lat, 
subsisto=to stand still, to stay, to abide: 
sub = under, and sisto = to make to stand, to 
stand, from sto= to stand; Sp. & Port. sub- 
sister ; Ital. swssistere.] 


A. Intransitive: 


1, To exist; to have continued existence ; 
to be. 


“So long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist.” 
Shukesp. : Sonnet 122. 


2. To continue; to abide; to retain the 
present state or condition ; to remain, 


“Still subsisting 
Under your great command.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ¥. 5. 


3. To have means of living; to be main- 
tained or supported ; to live. 


“ How find the myriads... 
Due sustenance, or where subsist they now?” 
Cowper: Task, v.79. 


*4, To inhere ; to have existence by means 
of something else. 


“For the one God being the supreme magistrate, it 
[theocracy] swbsisted in the worship of that God alone.” 
—Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. v., § 2. 

*B. Trans.: To feed, to maintain, to sup- 

port. 


sib-sist’-en¢e, * siib-sist’-en-¢y, s. [Fr. 
subsistence, from Lat. subsistentia, from swb- 
sistens, pr. par. of subsisto = to subsist (q.v.).] 


*1, Real being ; existence. 


“ Euery pereay hath his owne subsistence, which no 
ehh besides hath.’’"—Hooker: Eccles. Politie, bk. Vey 
51. 


* 9. Continuance; continued life. 


8. That which furnishes support to animal 
life ; means of support ; support, livelihood, 


“By the means of szbsistence, I understand not the 
means of superfluons gratifications ; but that present 
competency which every individual must possess in 
order to be in a capacity to derive a support from his 
industry in the proper business of his calling.”—Bishop 
Horsley : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 25, 

4, The state of being subsistent or inherent 

in something else ; inherence. 


* 5, Anything that exists or has existence. 


“We know as little how the union is dissolved, that 
is the chain of these differing swhsistencies that com- 
pound us, as how it first commenced.”—@lanvill. 


siib-sist’-ent, a. [Lat. subsistens, pr. par. of 
subsisto = to subsist (q.v.). ] 


1. Having existence or real being ; existing 


“Such as deny there are spirits suwbsistent without 
bodies, will with more difficulty afflrm the separated 
existence of their own.”’—Browne: Vulgar £rrours, 
bk. i., ch. x. 

2. Inherent. 


“No sensible qualities, as light, and colour, and 
heat, and sound, can be subsistent in the bodies them- 
selves ubsolutely considered, without a relation to our 
eyes, and other organs of sense.”—Bentley : Sermon 2. 


sub’-soil, s. [Pref. swb-, and Eng. soil, s. 
(q.v.).] The under-soil; the bed or stratum 
of earth immediately below the surface-soil. 


subsoil-plough, s. A form of plough ~ 
having a share and standard, but no mould- 
board. It follows in the furrow made by an 
ordinary plough, and loosens the soil to an 
additional depth without bringing it to the 
surface. 


siib’-soil, v.t. [Supsor, s.] 
Agric. : To employ a subsoil-plough on ; to 
cultivate with a subsoil-plough. 


* sib-so’-lar, * silb’-s0-lar-y, a. ([Pref. 
sub-, and Eng. solar, solary (q.v.).] Situated 
or being under the sun ; terrestrial, 


Fs “ Thereby the causes and effects of all 
Things done upon this subsolary ball.” 
Brome: Paraphr. upon Eccles. 1, 


sib’-stage, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. stage, s.] 
Microscopy: A subsidiary apparatus under- 
neath the ordinary Stage (q.v.) of the better 
class microscopes, capable of being made to 
approach or recede by rack-and-pinion move- 
ment, with centring screws and fittings for 
carrying various polarizing and illuminating 
apparatus. Its purpose is the precise adjust- 
ment of the latter to the object. Occasion- 
ally it is fixed to a swinging arm for further 
adjustment in azimuth, when it is called a 
Radial or Swinging Substage. 


substance, *sub-staunce, s. [Fr. sub- 
stance, from Lat. substantia = essence, mate- 
rial, substance, from swbstans, pr. par. of sub- 
sto=to stand under, to exist: swh = under, ° 
and sto = to stand.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, That of which a thing consists or is 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s0n; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», oc =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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made up; body, matter, material; kind or 
character of matter. 
“ As thin of substance as the air.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i, 4. 
9. That which is real ; that which makes a 
thing actual; that which constitutes the 
thing itself, and not merely a vain semblance 
or imaginary existence. 
“He takes false shadows for true substances,” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iil, 2. 
* 3, Anything existing by itself; a being. 
“That little seeming substance.” Shakesp,: Lear,i.1. 
4, The most important elements in any 
existence; the characteristic constituents 
collectively ; the essential, main, or material 
part ; the essence ; the essential import. 
“Their [letters] cold intent, tenour and substance.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV, iv. 1. 
5, Solidity, firmness, substantiality. 
6. Body, strength. 


7. Goods; material means and resources ; 
riches, wealth, resources, property. 


“Thy substance... 
Cannot amount unto a hundred marks,” 
: Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 1. 1. 
Il. Technically : 


+1. Bot.: Texture. (Lindley.) 


2, Philos. : That which is and abides (Cole- 
ridge: Aids to Reflection, p. 6) as distin- 
guished from accident, which has no existence 
of itself, and is essentially mutable. The de- 
rivation of the word in this sense is, accord- 
ing to Augustine (de Trinitate, vii. 4) from the 
Latin swbsistere, and so = that which subsists 
of or by itself; Locke prefers to connect it 
with the Lat. substo = to stand under, to 
support, to uphold, and says (Human. Under., 
bk. ii., ch. xxiii., § 2): ‘‘ The idea, then, to which 
we give the name of substance, being nothing 
but the supposed but unknown support of 
these qualities [accidents] we find existing, 
which we imagine cannot subsist without 
something to support them, we call that sup- 
substantia, which, according to the true 
import of the word is in plain English [some- 
thing] standing under and upholding.” 

The first idea of substance is probably 
derived from the consciousness of self—the 
conviction gained by experience that, while 
sensations, thoughts, and purposes are con- 
tinuously changing, the Ego constantly re- 
mains the same. Observation teaches us 
that bodies external to us remain the same as 
to quantity or extension, though their colour 
and figure, their state of motion or of rest 
may be changed. But as every power and 
property of a thing, every mode in which it 
affects a sentient being, is an accident, and all 
these accidents may be either actually or 
mentally abstracted, the question arises, 
What is left after all the accidents are thus 
abstracted?—What is the substance? To 
meet the difficulty, it was assumed that every- 
thing possesses, besides its accidents, an un- 
known substratum on which these accidents 
rest, or in which they inhere. Locke, without 
departing from the knowable, placed the 
substance of an object in some essential or 
fundamental quality, the presence of which 
maintained, while its removal destroyed, the 
identity of the object [Essence, s., II. 1.]; 
and Fichte made it consist in a synthesis of 
attributes ; holding that these, synthetically 
united, gave substance, whilst substance 
analysed gave attributes, 


“When we speak of substance, we mean only what 
persists or abides in time, and we contrast the perma 
nent with the changes of its phases. But the sud- 
stunce ig not a separate thing over and above its 
modes or manifestations. It is simply that change 
or alteration cannot be understood except in reference 
to something permanent. easy, then, to say. 
that sudstance isa fiction of thought. Kant's ete 
to that charge is, that to treat successive sensations 
as having one source common to them (what we must 
constantly do in our experience), implies, asa ground 
of its possibility, an identity or persistency in the 
consciousness which serves as the common vehicle of 
the successive feelings. Unless thought supplied this 
pers: t, permanent background, Aeteoul impos- 

_ sible for us to realise the relations in time known as 
succession and simultaneity.”— Wallace; Kant, p. 175, 


3. Theol.: Essence, nature, being. Used 
specially of the Three Persons in the Godhead, 
who are said to be the same in substance, i.e., 
to possess one common essence. 

J Principle of substance : 

Philos.: The law of the human mind by 
which every quality or mode of being is re- 
ferred to a substance, 


*stib-stange, v.t. (Sussrance, s.] To fur- 
Dish ae endow with substance or property ; to 
enrich, 


_ “Substanced with such a precious deal of well-got 
treasure.” Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 


“Clan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -ti 


* siib’-stancge-léss, a. (Eng. substance ; 
-less.] Having no substance ; unsubstantial, 
empty. 

“Thus substanceless thy state.” 
Coleridge: Human Life, 


*siib’-stant, a. [Lat. swbstans.] Substantial. 


stib-stan’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. [Lat.] Ulti- 
mate substance upon which the properties of 
matter rest. [SuBsTancsg, s., II, 2.] 


sith-stan’-tial (ti as sh), * sub-stan-ci- 
all, a. & s. [Fr. substantiel, from Lat, sub- 
stantialis, from substantia = substance (q.V.). ] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Real ; actually existing. 


“To give thee being I lent 
Ont of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life.” Milton: P, L., iv. 485. 


2. Real, true; not seeming or imaginary ; 
not illusive. 


“A dream 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial.” 
hakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iL. 2. 


8. Corporeal, material. 


“Most ponderous and substantial things.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii, 2. 


4, Having firm or good substance ; strong, 
solid, stout: as, substantial cloth, a substan- 
tial meal, 

5. Firm, strong. 

6. Possessed of considerable substance, 
wealth, or property; fairly wealthy ; respon- 
sible. 


“He had... merely inquired whether they were 
substantial citizens.’—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


7. Vital, important. 

“Christes church can never erre in any substanciall 
point.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 163. 

8. Of considerable amount: as, substantial 
damages. 

B. As subst. (Pl.): Essential parts. [Sus- 
STANTIALIA.] 


“ Although a custom introduced against the sud" 
stantials of an appeal be not valid, as that it should 
not be appealed toa an ROHR but to an inferior judge, 
yet a custom may be introduced against the accidentals 
of an appeal.”—Ayliffe - Parergon. 


sub-stan-ti-a'-li-a (ti as shi), s. pl. [Lat. 
neut. pl. of suwbstantialis = substantial (q.v.). ] 
Scots Law; Those parts of a deed which are 
essential to its validity as a formal instru- 
ment. 


sub-stan’-tial-ism (ti as sh), s, The 
doctrine that, behind the phenomena of con- 
sciousness and of nature, there are real sub- 
stances, whether mental or corporeal. 


sitb-stan-ti-Al-i-ty (ti as shi), s. [Eng. 
substantial ; -ity.] a 
1, The quality or state of being substantial, 
or of having real existence ; reality. 


“The moral attributes of the Deity, and the sub- 
stantiality of the soul."—Warburton: Bolingbroke's 
Philosophy, let. 3. 


2. Corporeity, materiality. 


“The soul is a stranger to such gross substantiality, 
and owns nothing of these.”—@lanvill : Scepsis, ch. iv 


3. Firmness, strength, solidity. 


sub-stan’-tial-ize (ti as sh), v.t. (Eng. 
substantial ; -ize.] To render substantial. 


sub-stan-tial-ly (ti as sh), * sub-stan- 
cial-ly, adv. [Eng. substantial ; -ly.] 

1. Ina substantial manner ; in manner of a 

substance ; with reality of existence. 
“ In Him all his Father shone 

Substantially expressed.” Milton. P, L., ili. 140. 

2. In a substantial manner; strongly. 

solidly. 
“ And, in one part, a minster with its tower 
Substantially expressed—a place for bell 
Or clock to toll from !” 
Wordsworth : Miscellaneous Sonnets. 
3. Truly, really ; not falsely or hypocriti- 
cally. 

‘The laws of this religion would make men, if they 
would truly observe them, substantially religious to- 
wards God, chaste, and temperate.”"—Tillotson, 

*4, Strongly, vigorously, firmly. 

“Charles, hauynge thus the rule and gouernaunce, 
rulyd it well and substancially."—Fabyan : Chronycle, 
ch, exly. 

5, In substance; in the main; essentially ; 
by including the material or essential ‘part. 

“That which is created, being an posed to differ 


essentially or substantially, from that which is un- 
ereated.”—Cudworth ; Intell. System, p. 606, 


6, With a competence of goods or substance. 


siitb-stin’-tial-néss (ti as sh), s. [Bng. 
substantial ; -ness.] The quality or state of 


being substantial; substantiality, strength, 
firmness, solidity. 


“In degree as in substantialness (the ionique) next 
above the dorique, sustaining the third, and adorning 
the second story,”"—Aeliquie Wottoniana, p. 24. 


sib-stan’-tials (tias sh), s. pl. [Sussran- 
TIAL, B.] 


stb-stan’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. 
substance ; -iate.] 
*1. To give substance or reality to; to 
make to exist; to make real or actual. 


“He would not embitter their enjvyments, but he 
would sweeten and subs/antiute them, by giving them 
a better foundation.”—Anoz: Works, vol. vi., ser. 6. 

2. To establish by proof or competent evi- 

dence ; to prove, to verify ; to make good. 


“The evidence of the most infamous of mankind 
was ready to substuntiate every charge.”"—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


sib-stan-ti-a’-tion (tias shi), s. [Sus- 
STANTIATE.] The act of substantiating or 
proving ; proof, evidence. 


siib’-stan-ti-val, a. (Eng. substantiv(e); -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a substan- 
tive : as, the substantival use of a word. 


sib’-stan-tive, * sub-stan-tif, * sub- 

stan-tyf, a. & s. (Fr. substantif, from Lat, 

substantivus = self-existent ; Sp. swbstantivo.] 
A, As adjective: 


1. Betokening or expressing existence : as, 
the substuntive verb to be. 


* 2. Depending on itself; independent, 


“He considered how sufficient and substantive this 
land was to maintain itself, without any aid of 
foreigner."—Bacon. 


* 3. Solid, enduring, firm, substantial, 
B. As substantive : 


Gram. : A noun; the part of speech which 
expresses something that exists, either mate- 
rial or immaterial. 

“Every noun which in conjunction with a verb 


makes « compleat sentence... is called a substan 
tive."—Wilkins: Real Character, pt. iii, ch, i. 


substantive-colours, s. pi. 

Dyeing: Colours which, in the process of 
dyeing, remain fixed or permanent without 
the intervention of other substances, as dis- 
tinguished from adjective colours, which 
require the aid of mordants to fix them. 


[Eng. 


* siib’-stan-tive, v.t. [SupsTantive, a.] To 
convert into or use as a substantive, 


“The word... is not a diminutive, as some have 
conceived, but an adjective substantiv'd.”—Cudworth : 
Intell. System, p. 264. 


sub’-stan-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. substantive; 
-ly.) 
*1. Ord. Lang. : In substance ; essentially, 
substantially ; in reality. 
2. Gram. : In manner of a substantive; as a 
substantive or noun. 


“ Moreover it is to be observ'd, that the personal 
pronouns, and any of the rest being us'd substantively, 
are capable of number and case.”— Wilkins: Reat 
Character, pt. iii., ch. ii. 


* siib’-stan-tive-néss, s. [Eng. substantive; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being sub- 
stantive. 


sib-stér’-nal, a. (Lat. swh=under, and 
sternum = the breast-bone.] 
Anat. : Situated or being under the sternum; 
as, the subslernal lymphatics. 


stib’-stile, s. (Supsry.e.] 


siib’-sti-tute, * sub-sty-tute, vt. [Sup- 
STITUTE, @.] 
1. To put one in the place of another; to 
put in exchange. 
“Reject him, lest he darken all the flock, 
And substitute avother from thy stock.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic tii. 599, 
*2. To invest or appoint with delegated 
power, 
‘* But who is substituted 'gainst the French, 
I have no certain notice.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., i. & 
stib-sti-tute, a. & s. [Fr. substitut =sub- 
stitute, from Lat. swhstitutus, pa. par. of sub- 
stituo = to lay under, to put instead of: sub 
= under, and statuo=to place; Sp. & Port. 
substituto ; Ital. sustituto.] 
* A, As adj.: Substituted ; put in place of 
another, J 
“x 1] hi hat this 
apa thee eat i a aks Oe es 
Workea, p. 1,427. ‘ 


Gil, béy ; POUt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
on, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, 
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B. As substantive: 

1. A person put in the place of another to 
answer the same purpose; one who acts for 
another ; one who takes the place of another. 
Specif.: One who is hired to serve in place of 
another who has been drafted into military 
service. (U.8.) 

2. Something put in the place of another ; 
one thing serving the purpose of another, 

‘* Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ, 
The sudstitute for genius, sense aud wit.” 
Cowper ; Table Talk, 548, 
stib-sti-tu’-tion, * sub-sti-tu-ci-on, s. 
[Fr., from Lat. substitutionem, accus. of swb- 
stitutio, from substitutws = substitute (q.v.); 
Sp. substitucion ; Ital. sustituzione, sostituzione. ] 

I, Ordinary Langwage: 

1. The act of substituting or putting one 
person or thing in the place of another to 
serve the same purpose. 

“‘The Rabbin of the Jews who lived since the dis- 

rsion of the nation, thought all would be well if for 
Pateian deities they substituted tutelar angels. From 
this substitution the system which I have described 
arose."—Ap. Horsley ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 29. 

2. The state of being substituted or put 
in the place of another to serve the same 
purpose. 

* 3. The office of a substitute; delegated 


authority. 
“ He did believe 
He was the duke from swbstitution, 
And executing th’ outward face of royalty.” 


Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2 

II, Technically: 

1, Alg.: The operation of putting one 
quantity in place of another, to which it is 
equal, but differently expressed. 

2. Chem. : A term denoting the replacing of 
one eleinent or group of elements for another. 
It is the great agent, and covers nearly the 
whole field of chemical change, and is always 
attended with some alteration of properties in 
the compound, the alteration increasing with 
the amount of the substitution. (1) When 
chlorine replaces hydrogen in marsh gas, form- 
ing hydrochloric acid and methylic chloride, 
CH, + Cloa= HCl + CH3Cl. (2) When an al- 
cohol radical replaces chlorine, as in trichlo- 
ride of phosphorus, 3Zn(CoHs)2 + 2PClg = 
8ZnCly + 2P(CoHs5)3. (8) A basylous or chlor- 
ous radical is replaced one for the other, as 
when nitrate of silver is decomposed by 
chloride of sodium, AgNog + NaCl = NaNog 
+ AgCl. (4) When hydrogen is replaced by 
an alcohol radical, as in the case of acting on 
ammonia with iodide of ethyl, H3N + CoHs5I 


=HI+ oe tn. (See Sats, EQUIVALENTS.) 


3. Gram. : Syllepsis (q.v.). 

4, Law: 

(1) Civil Law: A conditional appointment 
of an heir. 

(2) Scots Law: The enumeration or designa- 
tion of the heirs in a settlement of property. 

5. Theol.: The doctrine that in the Cruci- 
fixion Christ was divinely substituted for, or 
took the place of, the elect [CaLvrnism], or of 
all mankind [ARMINIANISM], obeying the law 
in their stead, suffering the penalty, expiating 
their sins, and procuring for them salvation. 
[ATONEMENT.] Used also of the principle in- 
volved in the bloody sacrifices of the Jewish 
economy (in which the animals were types of 
Christ), and in a still wider sense of the 
offering of the lower animals in the place of 
men, and of unbloody in the place of bloody 
sacrifices in ethnic religions. [SAcRIFICE, s., 
II. 1. (4).] 


* siib-sti-tu’-tion-al, a. [Eng. substitution; 
-al.] Pertaining to or implying substitution ; 
supplying the place of another. 


* siib-sti-tu’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sub- 
stitutional ; -ly.| In a substitutional manner ; 
by way of substitution. 


* sitb-sti-tu’-tion-ar-y, a. [Eng. substi- 
tution ; -ary.) Pertaining to or making sub- 
stitution ; substitutional. 


*silb’-sti-tu-tive, a. [Eng. substitut(e); 
-we.] Making substitution ; tending to affurd 
or provide substitution; capable of being 
substituted. 

“These substitutive particles, which serve to supply 
the rovim of some sentence or complex part of it, are 


stiled interjections.”"— Wilkins: Real Character, pt. 
lii., ch. ii. 


*stib’-sti-ti-tor-y, a. [Eng. substitut(e); 
-ory.] Substitutional ; capable of being sub- 
stituted for another. 


* siib-stract’, v.t. [Formed from sub = under, 
and traho = to draw, on an erroneous supposed 
analogy with abstract (q.v.).] 


1, To subtract. 

“ Whatsoever time and attendance we bestow upon 
one thing, we must necessarily svbstract from another,” 
—Sevtt : Christian Life, pt. i., ch. iv. 

2. To withdraw. 


“ Substracting his gracious direction and assistance, 
he giveth them over to their own hearts’ lusts,”— 
Barrow; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 16, 

* gitb-strac’-tion, s. [SussTract.] Subtrac- 
tion. (Now only in vulgar use.) 


“T cannot call this piece Tully’s nor hy own, being 
much altered not only by the change of the style, but 
by addition and substraction.”—Denhum, 


* gsib-strac'-tor, s. [Eng. substract; -or.] 
One who subtracts; a subtracter; hence, a 
detractor, a slanderer. 

“ They are scoundrels and subdstractors that say so of 
him.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 3. 

*gib’-strate, s. [SuBsTRaTE, v.] A sub- 

stratum (q.v.). 


* silb-strate’, v.t. [Lat. substratus, pa. par. 
of substerno: sub = under, and sterno = to 
strew.] To strew or lay under something. 


“The melted glass being supported by the substrated 
sand.”—Boyle : Works, ii, 222. 


sub-stra’-tim (pl. sib-stra’-ta), s. [Lat., 
neut, sing. of substratus, pa. par. of substerno.] 
[SussTRaTs, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : That which is laid or spread under ; 
that which underlies something; specif., a 
stratum of earth lying under another; sub- 
soil. 

+ 2. Fig.: That which underlies anything : 
as, There is a substratum of truth in the state- 
ment. 

II. Philos. : The same as Susstanceg, II. 2. 


“That which manifests its qualities—in other words, 
that in which the appearing causes inhere, that to 
which they belong—is called their subject, or sub- 
stance, or substrutum."—Hamilton: Metaphysics (ed. 
Mansel), i. 137. 

* sub-strict, v.t. [SusstRuction.] To build 
beneath ; to lay as the foundation of. 


* siib-striic’-tion, s. [Lat. substructio, from 
substructus, pa. par. of swbstrwo=to build 
under: sub= under, and strwo=to build.] 
An underbuilding ; a mass of building under 
another ; a foundation. 


“To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed 
of earth upon which we build, and then the under- 
fillings, or substruction, as the ancients called it.”— 
Wotton. Remains, p. 17. 


sub-stric-ture, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 

structure (q.v.).] Anunderstructure ; a founda- 
tion. 

“Being adapted in modern times to various uses, 


for example, as the substructure of a wind-mill,”— 
Longfellow: Skeletonin Armour. (Introd.) 


sub -sty’-lar, * stib-sti’-lar, a. [Eng. 
substyl(e) ; -ar.) Of or pertaining to the sub- 
style ; consisting of the substyle. 


substylar-line, * substilar-line, s. 

Dialling : A right line on which the gnomon 
or style is erected at right angles with the 
plane. 

“Erect the style perpendicularly over the swbdstilar 
Tine, so as to make an angle with the dial-plane equal 
to the elevation of the pole of your place."—sfoxon ; 
Mech. Exercises. 

siib’- style, s. 
(q.V-). ] 
Dialling: The line on which the style or 
gnomon stands, formed by the intersection of 
the plane of the dial with the plane which 
passes through the gnomon. 


[Pref. sub-, and Eng. style 


*silb-stll’-tive, a. ([Lat. subsultwm, sup. of 
subsilio= to leap up: sub = under, and salio 
= to leap.] Moving by sudden leaps or starts; 
bounding ; having a spasmodic character. 

“The earth, I was told, moved up and down like the 
boiling of a pot: ... this sort of swbsltive motion is 


everaccounted the most dangerous."—Bishop Berkeley : 
Letters, p. 147. 


* siib-sult’-or-i-ly, adv. [Eng. subsultory; 
-ly.} In a subsultory or bounding manner ; 
by leaps ; by fits and starts. 

“The spirits spread even, and move not subsultorily ; 


for that will make the parts close and pliant.”—Bacon 
Nat. Hist., § 326. 


* siib-sult’-or-¥, a. [Sussutrive.] Sub- 
sultive, spasmodic. 

“Flippancy opposed to solemnity, the swbsultory to 

the continuous, these are the two frequent extremities 


to which the French manner betrays en."—De Quin- 
cey: Works, x. 197. 


sub-simp’-tion (p silent), s. 


* gib-stimp’-tive (p silent), a. 


sub-tan’-gent, s. 


stib-ténant, s. 


sub-tér-., pref. 


siib-siil’-tiis, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. sube 
sultus, pa, par. of subsilio.}) [SUBSULTIVE.] 
Pathol. : Leaping, twitching. Used chiefly 
of a spasinodie or clonic convulsion, percep- 
tible mainly in the tendons of the wrist. Ina 
more general sense it is applied to all in- 
voluntary twitching or spasmodic contraction 
of muscular parts, Subsultus is often a prelude 
to general convulsions; it frequently arises 
during the course of continued fevers, and is 
generally an unfavourable symptom, 


*gib-sume’, v.t. [Lat. sub = under, and 
sumo =to take.] To include under a more 
general class or category ; to place under, and 
as being comprehended in a wider notion. 

“St. Paul cannot name that word, ‘siuners,’ but 
must straight subsume in a parenthesis, ‘of whom I 
am the chief.’"—Hammond : Works, iv. 614. 

[Lat, sub = 

under, aud swmptio =a taking.] 

1. The act of subsuming; the act of in- 
cluding under something more general, as a 
particular under a universal, a species under 
a genus, &e. 

2. That which is subsumed; the minor 
clause or premiss of a syllogism. 

¥Y| Swhsumption of the libel: 

Scots Law: A narrative of the alleged 
criminal act, which must specify the manner, 
place, and time of the crime libelled, the 
person injured, &c. 


(SussumMp- 
tion.) Of or relating to a subsumption; of 
the nature of a subsumption. 


stub’-tack, s. (Pref. sub-, and Eng. tack (q.v.).] 


Scots Law: An under-lease; a lease of a 
farm tenement, &c., granted by the principal 
tenant or leaseholder. 


[Pref. swb-, and Eng. tan- 
gent (q.v.). } 

Conic Sections: That part of an axis included 
between the points in which a tangent cuts 
it and the foot of the ordinate through the 
point of contact. The subtangent and sub- 
normal are projections of the tangent and 
normal upon the axis on which they are taken, 
or to which they are referred. The subtan- 
gent and the subnormal form the hypothenuse 
of a right-angled triangle, whose other sides 
are the tangent and the normal; hence the 
square of the ordinate of the point of contact 
is always equal to the product of the sub- 
tangent and subnormal. 


* sib-tar-tar’-6-an, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
Tartarean (q.v.).] Situated, being, or living 
under Tartarus ; infernal. 

“ From the infernal bowers 
Invokes the sable sbtartarean powers.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xiv, 814 
* stib-téc’-ta-cle, s. [Lat. subtectus, pa. par. 
_ of subtego = to cover below.) A tabernacle, a 
covering. 
“This is true Faith's intire subtectacle.” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p. 20. 

*giib-tég-u-_la/-né-olis, a. [Lat. subtegu- 
lanews, trom swb = under, and tegule = tiles, 
roof.] Under the eaves orroof; within doors. 


[Pref. sub-, and Eng. tenant 
(q.v.).] An under-tenant; a tenant under a 
tenant; one who rents a house, land, &c., 
from a tenant. 


sub-ténd’, v.t. [Lat subtendo, from sub= 
under, and tendo = to stretch.] 
Geom. : To extend under or be opposite to. 


~ “Tf two angles of a triangle be equal to one another, 
the sides which subtend, or are opposite to the equal 
angles, are equal to one another. "—£uclid, I. 6. 


*sttb-ténse’,s. [Lat. swbtensus, pa. par. of 
subtendo = to subtend (q.v-). ] 

Geom.: A line subtending or stretching 
across ; a chord of an arc; a line or angle op- 
posite to a line or angle spoken of. 

“An equal subtense (you say) subtends an equal 
periphery, a greater a greater, and a lesser a less,”"— 
Barrow; Mathematical Lectwres, lect. 22. 

*giib-tép’-id, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. tepid 
(q.v.).] Moderately warm ; slightly tepid. 


[Lat.] A Latin preposition 
meaning under, and used in composition with 
much the same force as sub. 


* siib-ter’-fli-_ent, * siib-tér’-fit_oiis, a 


{Lat. subterfluens, pr. par. of subterfiuo = te 
flow under; subter = under, and fluo = to 
flow.] Flowing or running under or benéath. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2, o = 6; ey = 4: qu= kw. 


Pad 


*gib-tér_-rene’, a. 


* gub-tér-rés’-tri-al, a. 


subterfuge—subtraction 
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siib’-tér-fuge, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. sub- 
terfugium, from Lat. subterfugio = to escape 
secretly : subter = under, secretly, and fugio 
= to fly.] That to which a person resorts for 
escape or concealment; a shift, an evasion ; 
an artitice employed to escape censure, or the 
force of an argument, or to justify opinions or 
conduct. 
“This plea the king considered as the subterfuge of 


® vanquished disputant.”— d/acaulay; Hist. Eng., 
ch. vi. 


siib-tér-p6-si’-tion, s. 
Eng. position (q.v.). | 
1. Ord. Lang.: The state of lying or being 
situated under something else. 
2. Geol.: Used of the situation of a stra- 


tum lying beneath and presumably older than 
another one. Opposed to superposition (q.v.). 


[Pref. subter-, and 


*silb-tér-rane, s. [SUBTERRANEAN.] A cave 
or room under ground. 


“ Josephus mentions vast subterranes in some of the 
hills in that part of Canaan called Galilee,”—8ryant: 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology, iii, 503, 


*silb-tér-ran’-é-al, a. 
Subterranean. 


“To set down here the grounds of my parodoxical 
conjecture about the effects of subterraneal fires and 
heats."—Boyle: Works, iii. 52. 


sib-tér-ra/-né-an, siib-tér_ra’-né-ois, 
a. ([Lat. subterraneus, from sub=under, and 
terra = the earth; Fr. sowterrain ; Sp. & Port. 
subterraneo ; Ital. sotteraneo, sotterano.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Being or lying at some depth 
under the surface of the ground; situated 
within the earth or underneath its surface. 


2. Bot.: Growing under the earth. 


* subterraneous-forest, s. 

Geol.: A forest beneath the surface of the 
ground. It may be recent or may belong 
to a more or less remote geological period. 
[Dirt-BED, SUBMARINE-FOREST. ] 


[SUBTERRANEOUS. ] 


*gilb-tér-ra/-né-ots-ly, adv. ([Eng. sub- 
terraneous; -ly.] Ina subterraneous manner ; 
hence, secretly, imperceptibly. 


* siib-tér-ran’-i-ty, s. [SUBTERRANEAN.] A 
place under ground. 

“We commonly consider subterranities, not in con- 
templations sufficiently respective unto the creation,” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. i. 

*giib’-tér-ra-ny, a. & s. [SuBTERRANEAN.] 
A, As adj.: Subterranean, underground. 


“They [metals] are wholly SUDT TRON E whereas 
ants are part above earth, and part under earth.”"— 
acon ; Nat. Hist., § 603. 


B. As subst. : That which lies or is under- 


ground. 
“Wesee that in subterranies there are, as the fathers 
of their tribes, brimstone and mercury.” — Bacon: 


Nat, Hist., § 354, 


(Lat. subterrenus, from 
sub = under, and terra = the earth.] Subter- 
ranean, 


“The earth is full of subterrene fires.”—Sandys: 
Travels, p. 202. 


a [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. terrestrial (q.v.).] Below the earth. 
* This subterrestrial country."—7. Browne: Works, 


giib’-tile (or as sit’), * sub-til, * sot-el, 


* sot-il, * sot-ile, * sub-till, a. [O. Fr. 
sotil, sotyl, subtil, from Lat. subtilis = fine, 
thin, slender, precise, accurate, subtle, from 
sub = under, and tela (for texla) =a web; texo 
= to weave; O. Sp. & Port. suwbtil ; Sp. sutil ; 
Ital. sottile.] 
1. Tenuous, thin ; not dense or gross; ex- 
tremely fine. 
“ Aloft the subtile sunbeams shine.” 
Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 
2. Delicately constructed or constituted ; 
delicate, fine, nice. 
“More subtile web Arachne cannot eta 
Spenser: F. Q., LI. xii. 77, 
* 3, Piercing, acute, sharp, penetrating. 
“ Pass we the slow disease, and subtile pain, 
Which our weak fraime is destin'd to sustain.” 
Prior ; Solomon, iii. 136, 
* 4, Characterized by acuteness of mind or 
intellect ; shrewd, sharp, discerning. 


*5, Sly, artful, cunning, crafty, deceitful, 


treacherous. 
“Think you this York 
Was not incensed by his subtile mother 
To taunt and scorn you?” 
Shakeap. 


. : Richard IIT., iii, 1. 
4 In senses 4 and 5 now generally spelt 


subtle (q.v.). 


* siib’-tile-ly (or as stit’l-ly), adv. (Eng. 
subtile ; -ly.] 
1. In a subtile manner ; finely; not densely 
or grossly. 
“The opakest bodies, if swbtilely divided, as metals 


dissolved in acid menstruums, become perfectly traus- 
parent.” —Newton. 


2. Cunningly, ertfully, subtly. 
“His lord wel coude he plesen subtilly.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 612. 
* stib’-tile-néss (or as siit’/1-néss), s. [Eng. 
sublile ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being subtile ; 
thinness, fineness, rareness. 


“T propose to treat of the erysipelas from cholerick 
blood, which affects only the outward parts, none 
of which escapes its tenuity and subtileness.”— Wise- 
man; Surgery, bk. i, ch. vi. 


2, Fineness, acuteness. 
3. Cunning, artfulness, subtlety, 


* siib-til’-i_ate, v.t. [Eng. subtil(e); -iate.] 
To make subtile, rare, or thin. 
“Matter, however subtiliated, is matter still.”"— 
Boyle: Works, iii. 39. 
* sib-til-i-a’-tion, s. [Fr.] The act of sub- 
tiliating or making thin or rare. 


“By subtiliation and rarefaction the oil contained 
in grapes, if distilled before it be fermented, becomes 
spirit of wine.”— Boyle: Works, iii. 39. 


* siib’-til-Ism (or as siit'l-ism), s. [Eng. 


subtil(e); -ism.] The quality of being subtle ; 
subtlety. 


sub-til-ity, s. [0. Fr. sotilleté, subtilité, 
from Lat. subtilitatem, accus. of subtilitas, 
from subtilis =subtile (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being subtile; subtileness, fine- 
ness, 


sub-til-i-za’-tion, s. 
-ation.] 
1, Lit.: The act of subtilizing or making 
thin or subtile. 


“ Fluids have their resistances proportioned to their 
densities, so that no sudtilization, division of parts or 
refining, can alter these resistances."—Cheyne . Philos, 
Principles. 

2. Fig. : Refinement or subtlety in drawing 
distinctions, &c. 


sub’-til-ize (or as siit/l-ize), v.t.& i. [Fr. 
subtiliser.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To make fine or thin; to make 
less gross or coarse. 


“Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick 
juices, is further subtilized.”—Ray : On the Creation, 


2. Fig. : To refine ; to spin into niceties. 


“By over-refining and subtilizing plain things.”— 
Waterland : Works, viii. 65. eee. ee 


B. Intrans.: To refine in argument; to 
draw over-nice distinctions. 


“Qualities and moods some modern philosophers 
have subtilized on.”—Digby : On Bodies. 
* sub’-til-1z-ér, s. [Eng. subtiliz(e); -er.] A 
splitter of hairs. 


“A subtilizer and inventor of unheard of distinc- 
tions."—North. Life of Lord Guilford, i. 118. 


[Eng. subtiliz(e) ; 


sub’-til-ty (or as stit’'l-ty), * sot-el-te, 


* sot-el-tee, * sub-til-tee, s. 
sotilleté, subtilité.] [SuBTILiry.] 

1, The quality or state of being subtile; 
thinness, rareness, fineness. 

“Could any body by subtilty become vital, then any 
degree of subtilty would produce some degree of life.” 
—Grew ; Cosmo, Sacra. 

*2. A cunning device; an intricate device, 
symbol, or emblem. 

3. Refinement. or niceness in drawing dis- 
tinctions or the like; over nicety or acute- 
ness, 

“Jntelligible discourses are spoiled by too much 
subtiity in nice divisions.”—Locke. 

4. Over-nice distinctions or refinement; a 
nicety. 

“Loading him with trifling swbtilties, which, at a 
proper age, he must be at some pains to forget.”— 

Goldsmith ; Bee, No. 6. 

+5. Cunning, artifice, craft, subtlety. 


“The rudeness and barbarity of savage Indians know 
not so perfectly to hate all virtues as some men's sub- 
tiity."—King Charles: Eikon Basilike. 


[OD Fr. 


subtle (as siit’l), * sot-el, * sot-il, * sot- 


yl, a. (0. Fr. swtil, soutil, from Lat. swhtilis 
= subtile (q.v.).] 
* 1. Thin, fine, delicate, subtile, 
.“ A point as subtle as Arachne’s broken woof.” 
: Shakesp, ; Troilus & Cressida, v, 2, 
2. Sly in design ; artful, cunning, crafty. 
> “ The serpent, subtlest beast of all the field.” 
’ Milton: P, L., Vii. 495. 


3. Characterized by cunning, craft, or art 
fulness ; cunning, crafty. 
“In labyrinth of many a round, self-rolled, 
His head the midst, well stored with subtle wiles.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 184. 


*4,. Acting under the cover of a false 
appearance; being other than in seeming; 
deceptive, treacherous, false. 

“ Thou subtle, perjured, false, disloyal man.” 
Shakesp. : I'wo Gentlemen of Verona, iv. & 

5. Characterized by acuteness or delicacy, 
as of thought, mind, workmanship, or the 
like; acute of intellect ; discerning, refined. 


“ The chief, if not the whole difference, between the 
philosophical necessity of our subtle moderns and the 
predestination of their more simple auncestors.”"— 
Bp. Horsley ; Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 19. 


* 6, Made level orsmooth by careful labour. 
“ Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, Vv. 2. 
subtle-witted, a. Possessed of subtle 
intellect. 


“The subtle-witted French conjurers.”—Shakesp, > 
1 Henry V1., i. 1. 


subtleness (as stit’1-néss), s. (Eng. subtle; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being subtle; 
subtlety. 


subtlety (as stit'1-ty), * sot-el-te, *sut- 
tle-ty, s. (Eng. subile ; -ty.] 
1. The quality or state of being subtle ; 
artfulness. 
“ Surely a father's blessing may avert 
A reptile’s subtlety.” Byron: Cain, ili, L 
2. Acuteness of intellect; nicety of dis- 
crimination, 
* 3, False appearance ; deception, illusion. 
“ Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 138, 
stubt-ly (0 silent), adv. (Eng. subdt(le) ; -ly.] 
1. In a subtle, crafty, or artful manner; 
eraftily, cunningly. 
2. Nicely, delicately. 
*3. Deceitfully. 


stib-ton’-ic, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. tonto 
(q.v.).] 
1. Music: The same as SUBSEMITONE (q.V.). 
2. Pron.: An elementary sound or element 
of speech having a partial vocality ; a vocal or 
sonant consonant. (Goodrich.) 


stib-tor’-rid, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. torrid 
(q.v.).] Approximately torrid. Applied toa 
region or climate bordering on the torrid zone. 


sub-tract’, v.t. [Lat. subtractus, pa. par. of 
subtraho =to draw away, to subtract: sub 
=under, and trako=to draw.) To with- 
draw or take away a part from the rest; to 
deduct: as, To swbtract three from six. 


stb-tract’-ér, s. [Eng. subtract ; -er.] 
1. One who subtracts or deducts. 
*2. The number or quantity to be taken 


from a larger number or quantity ; the sub- 
trahend. 


siib-trac-tion, s. [Lat. swbtractio, from 
subtractus, pa. par. of subtraho = to subtract 
(a.¥.).] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of subtracting or deducting a 
part from a whole; deduction, 


2. In the same sense as II. 1, 
II. Technically : 


1. Arith. : The act or operation of taking a 
lesser number from a greater of the same kind 
or denomination ; the operation of finding the 
difference between two numbers, or the 
operation of finding a number which, being 
added to the lesser of two numbers, will pro- 
duce the greater. The greater number is 
called the minuend, the lesser the subtrahend, 
and the difference the remainder. 


Minuend ae 943,652 
Subtrahend .., 256,349 
Remainder .., 687,303 


2. Algebra: As algebra deals with negative 
as well as positive qualities, the minuend 
(as in the example) is often less than the sub- 
trahend. The algebraical difference of twa 
quantities is obtained by changing the sign 
of the subtrahend and adding it to the mina. 
end. 


Minuend ose 3a — Q2y — 42 
Subtrahend ... 2x + 4y + 52 
Remainder... 2 — by —92 


, b6Y; pdUt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
n, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -oieus, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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subtractive—subway 


3. Law: A withdrawing or neglecting, as 
when a person who owes any suit, duty, cus- 
tom, or service to another, withdraws it, or 
neglects to perform it, 


“The suit for restitution of conjugal rights is 
brought whenever the husband or wife is guilty of the 
injury of subiracrion, or lives separate from the other 
without any sufficient reason.”’—Slackstone: Com- 
ment., bk. iil., ch, 8 


suib-trac’-tive, a. [Eng. subtract ; -ive.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Tending or having power 
to subtract. 
2. Math. : Having the minus sign (—) placed 
before it. 


Siib’-tra-hénd, s. [Lat. subtrahendum, neut. 
sing. of subtrahendus, fut. pass. par. of swb- 
traho = to subtract (q.v.). ] 

Math. : The sum, number, or quantity to be 
subtracted or taken from another. [SuB- 
TRACTION, II. 1.] 


sib-trins-lu'-cent, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
translucent (q.v.).] Partially, or imperfectly 
translucent, 


siib-trans-par’-ent, a. 
Eng. transparent (q.v.).] 
perfectly transparent. 


Pref. sub-, and 
artially or im- 


sub-tri-an’-gu-lar,a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
triangular (q.v.).] Nearly but not quite 
triangular. 


giib-tri-fid, a. (Pref. sub-, and Eng, trifid 
(q.v.).] Slightly trifid. 


sub-tri-he’-dral, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
trihedral (q.v.).] Shaped somewhat like a 
three-sided pyramid. 


giib-trip’-le (le as el), a. [Pref. sub-, and, 
Eng. triple (q.v.).] Containing a third, or one 
part of three; as, 3 is subtriple of 9. 
subtriple ratio (or proportion), s. 
The ratio or proportion of 1 to 3. 


“The power will be in a subtriple proportion to the 
weight.’— Wilkins: Math. Magick. 


siub-trip’-li-cate, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng, 
triplicate (q.v.).] In the ratio of the cube 
Aye 


roots: as, $/ > + </, is the subériplicate 


ratio ofa: b. 


sib-trop’-ic-al, a. ([Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
tropical (q.v.).] Adjoining the tropics; in- 
digenous to, or characteristic of the regions 
adjoining the tropics. 


*siib-triide’, v.t. (Lat. sub=under, and 
trudo = to thrust.] To insert or place under. 


sub-tir-ric’-u-late, a. ([Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. turriculate (q.v.). ] 


Zool. : Slightly turriculate, 


siib’-tu-tor, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. tutor 
(q-v.).] An under or assistant tutor. 


“He (Earl, Bp. of Salisbury] had been his [the 
king's] subtutor.”—Burnet: Own Time, ch. ii. (an.\1645). 


gu-bu-lar’-i-a,s. [Lat. subula=anawl. So 
named from the shape of the leaves.] 

Bot.: Awlwort; the typical genus of Subu- 
laride (q.v.). Sepals spreading; petals 
small, white; pod oval, pointless, with tur- 
gid valves and many seeds. Subularia aqua- 
tica, the sole species, is a small, submerged, 
herbaceous plant, with a naked, few-flowered 
scape, growing on the gravelly bottoms of 
subalpine lakes, the flowers, even when fully 
in bloom, remaining some feet below the 
water. It occurs in the temperate parts of Asia 
and America and in parts of Europe. 


su-bu-lar’-i-dee, s. [Mod. Lat. subular(ia) ; 

Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Crucifers, tribe Diple- 

colobex. 

su-bu-late, su/-bu-lat-éd, a. (Lat. 
subula = an awl.] Shaped like an awl; awl- 
shaped, nearly cylindrical, but tapering to a 
point. 

8i'-bu-Il, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. subula 
= an awl, a small weapon. ] 


Bot. : The acicule or sharp processes formed 
by some fungals. (Treas. of Bot.) 


#u-bu-li-cor-ni-a, + sti-bu-li-cor’-nés, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. swbula = an awl, 
and cornu =a horn.) 


Entom.: A tribe of Neuroptera, or, if that 


order be divided, of Pseudoneuroptera, It 
contains two families, Ephemeridz and Libel- 
lulide, having a common character in the 
form of the antenne, which are short, awl- 
shaped, and composed of few joints. The 
wings are membranous, generally much reti- 
culated ; the eyes, especially in the males, of 
comparatively large size; and the preparatory 
states, as in the Perlide, are passed in the 
water. The group, which was founded by 
Latreille, is by no means a natural one, but 
is retained for the sake of convenience. 


[Lat. subula=an awl 
The same as 


su’-bu-li-form, a. 
and forma = form, shape.] 
SUBULATE (q.V.). 


*su’-bu-li_palp, s.  [Supunrpart.] 
individual of the Subulipalpi (q.v.). 


* su’/-bu-li_pal-pl, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. subula = an awl, and Mod. Lat. palpus 
=afeeler.] [PA.p.] 

Entom.: Latreille’s name for a section of 
the Carabide (= the Bembidiides of West- 
wood). The terminal joints of the maxillary 
and labial palpi are very minute and acute. 


Any 


stib-tim-bo'-nal, a. [Lat. sub = under, and 
umbo, genit. wnbonis = the boss of a shield.] 
Zool.: Under or beneath the umbo in bi- 
valves. 


* sub-tn-da‘-tion, s. ([Lat. sub = under, 
and wnda=a wave.) A flood, a deluge, an 
inundation. 


sub-iin’-gual, sib-iin’-gui-al (u as w), a. 
(Lat. sub = under, and unguis=a nail.] Under 
or beneath the nail. 


sub-in-gu-la’-ta, s. pl. 
Mod. Lat. wngulata (q.v.).] 
Zool. & Palceont.: A group or section of 
Ungulata (q.v.), distinguished from True 
Ungulates (Ungulata Vera), by the structure 
of the carpus. The group embraces three 
sub-orders, Hyracoidea, Proboscidea, and 
Amblypoda, all of which are in many classifi- 
cations treated as orders. 


[Pref. sub-, and 


siib’-trb, s. & a. [Lat. suburbium, from sub 
= under, and wrbs =a town, a city.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, An outlying part of a city or town; a 
part without the city boundaries, but in the 
neighborhvod of a city; as, Ardmore and Over- 
brook are suburbs of Philadelphia, (Generally 
used in the plural.) 


“ But shall all our houses of resort in the suburbs be 
pulled dowut”—Shakesp. > Measure for Measure, i. 2. 


* 2. The confines ; the out-part. 
“They on the smoothed plank, 
The suburd of their straw-built citadel, 
Ixpatiate.” Milton: P, L., i. 778, 
* B, Asadj.: Of or belonging to the suburbs. 


“Tt will do well for aswburb humour.”—Ben Jonson: 
Every Man in his Humour, i. 2,' 


sub-urb’-an, a. &s. [Lat. suburbanus.] 
A. As adj. : Pertaining to, situated in, or 
inhabiting the suburbs. 


“ The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban tavern.” 
Longfellow: To an Old Danish Song-book. 


B, As subst. : One who lives in the suburbs 
of a city. 


*siib’-urbed, a. (Eng. suburb; +ed.] Having 
a suburb, or something resembling a suburb. 


“ Bottreaux Castle, seated on a bad harbour of the 
north sea, and suburbed with a poore market town.”— 
Carew » Survey of Cornwall, fol. 120. 


* sitb-tr’bi-al, * stib-ir’-bi-an, * sib- 
ur’-bi-can, a. ([Eng. suburb; -ial, -ian, 
-ican.] Suburban. 

“* Poor clinches the swburbian Muse affords, 
And Panton waging harmless war with words,” 
Dryden: Macjlecnoe, 83, 

* sib-ur-bi-car’-i-an, * stitb-tr-bi- 
car-y, a. [Low Lat. suburbicarius, from 
Lat. suburbiwm =a suburb (q.v.).] Being in 
the suburbs ; a term applied to the provinces 
of Italy which composed the ancient diocese 
of Rome. 


“The pope having stretched his authority beyond 
the bounds of his suburbicarian precinets.”"—Barrow ¢ 
On the Pope's Supremacy. 


siib-urbs, * sub-urbes, s. pl. [SuBuRB.] 


* silb-vene’, vi. [Lat. subvenio=to come 
to, to come to one’s aid: sub = under, and 
venio=to come.] To come under anything 


as a support or stay ; to arrive or happen 8@ 
as to prevent anything. 


‘*A future state must needs subvene to prevent the 
whole edifice from falling into ruin.”—Warburton: 
Bolingbroke's Philosophy, let. 4. 


* sib-vén-ta’-né-otis, a. ([Lat. subventa- 
neus, from sub=under, and ventus= wind.] 
Effected by means of the wind. 


“Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, 
and their swhventaneous conceptions from the western 
wind.”"—Browne: Vulgar £rrours, bk, iii., ch. xxi. 


sub-vén’-tion, s. [Lat. subventio, from sub- 
ventum, sup. of subvenio = to subyene (q.v.). ] 
* 1. The act of coming under, 

“The manner in which our Saviour is said to have 
been carried up, was, by a subvention ef a cloud which 
raised him from the ground.”—Stackhouse: History of 
the Bible. 

* 2. The act of coming to relief, aid, or sup- 
port. 


3. A government grant or aid; pecuniary 
aid granted : as, an imperial subvention in aid 
of local taxation. 


siib-vén’-tion, v.t. [SuBvENTION, s.] To sub- 
ventionize (q.v.). 


“The new German subventioned steamship lines.”— 
Echo, June 8, 1883. 


sub-vén’-tion-ize, v.¢. (Eng. subvention; 
-ize.| To grant a subvention to; to support 
by a subvention ; to subsidize. 


“The managers of subventionized theatres."—Daily 
Telegraph, March 2, 1886. 


* sib-vén-ti-tious, a. 
Supporting, 

“Grant them any subventitious furtherance.”—Ur 
quhart: Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xxxiii. 


* stib-verse’, v.t. [Lat. subversus, pa. par. of 
subverto = to overturn, to subvert (q.v.).] To 
subvert, to overthrow. 


“ Empires subversed, when ruling fate has struck 
The unalterable hour; even Nature's self 
Is deemed to totter.’ Thomson: Autumn, 1,129, 


sub-ver-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. subver- 
sionem, accus. of subversio, from subversus, 
pa. par. of subverto = to subvert (q.v.).] The 
act of subverting, overthrowing, or ruining ; 
the state of being subverted or overthrown 3 
utter ruin, destruction, or overthrow. 


“The utter subversion of that whole realme.”"—Sir 
T. More; Workes, p. 233, 


* stib-ver’-sion-ar-y, a. [Eng. subversion; 
-ary.] Subversive, destructive. 


[SuBvENTION, 8.] 


stib-vers’-ive, a. [Lat. subversus, pa. par. 
of subverto = to subvert (q.v.).] Tending to 
subvert or overthrow; haying a tendency to 
overthrow and ruin, 

“Utterly subversive of liberty, estimation, and pru- 
dence."—Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii. pt. iii, 
ch, xxv. q 

sub-vert,, v.t. [Fr. subvertir, from Lat. sub- 

verto, from sub = under, and verto = to turn.) 

1. To overthrow from the foundation; to 
overturn ; to ruin utterly ; to destroy. 


“Strong to subvert our noxious qualities.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ix, 


2. To corrupt, to confound, to pervert. 


“Strive not about words to no purpose, but to the 
subverting of the hearers,”"—2 Timothy li. 14, 


3. To upset, to overturn. 


“Beneath one foot a subverted vase, expressive of 
her character as a nymph of the fountains,”— Wilson: 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, ii. 39. 


sib-vért-ant, sib-vert’-éd, a. [Supvert.] 

Her. : Reversed; turned upside down or 

contrary to the natural position or usual way 
_of bearing. 


sub-vert'-ér, s. [Eng. subvert; -er.] One 
who subverts or overthrows ; an overthrower. 


“The injurious swbverters of revelation.”—Water- 
land ; Occas. Reflections, pt. i. (App.), 


siib-vért -i-ble, a. [Eng. subvert; -able.] 
Capable of being subverted or overthrown, 


*sib-vir-ile, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. virile 
(q.v.).| Tumrd; deficient in manliness. 
“People of subvirile tempers"— North: Examen, 
p. 549. 


*sib-vill’-gar, a. (Pref. swb-, and Eng. 
vulgar.) Somewhat vulgar or common. 


“ A subvulgar Diet is as it were a mean between the 
accurate and vulgar.”—Venner: Via Recta, p. 224. 


stib’-way, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. way (q.v.).} 
An underground way or passage; an access- 
ible passage or tunnel beneath the street sur- 
face, in which the gas and water pipes and 
sewers are lodged, so that they can be examined, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw- 


repaired, replaced, &c., without disturbing the 
pavement or obstructing traffic. 


*sitb’-work-ér, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
worker (q.v.).] A subordinate worker or help. 


“Tt is glorious to be a swbworker to grace, in freeing 
it from some of the inconveniencies of original sin."— 
South. 


siic-cades, s. pl. (Lat. succus = juice] A 
commercial name sometimes given to green 
fruits and citron candied and preserved in 
syrup ; sweetmeats. 

* stic’-cé-dan, * stic’-¢é-dane, * siic-cé- 
da'-né-im (pl. siic- gé-da’-né-a), s. 
{Lat.] [Succepangous.] ~ One who or that 
which supplies the place of another; that 
which is put or used for something else; a 
substitute. 

“ Oh for a succedaneum then, 
To accelerate a creeping pen!” 
Cowper: To the Rev, William Bull. 

* sitic-cé-da/-né-ous, a. [Lat. succedaneus.] 
Supplying the place of something else ; acting 
or employed as a substitute or succedaneum. 


“Tf it [the Bolonian stone calcined] be but exposed 
to the sun-beams (to which I have found other strong 
lights succedaneous) it will not only in a few minutes 
acquire a luminousness, but for sume time after retain 
it in the dark.”—Boyle: Works, iii, 315. 


giic-ceéd’, * suc-cede, wt. & ti. [Fr. suc- 

céder, from Lat. succedo=to go beneath or 
under, to follow after, from swc- (for sub-) = 
under, and cedo=to go; Sp. suceder; Fr. 
succedir.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To take the place of; to be heir or suc- 
cessor to; to follow in an office. 


“Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds 
But Harry, Harry.” Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., Vv. 2 


* 2, To fall heir to; to inherit. 
“Tf not a feodary, but only he 
Owe and succeed thy weakness.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 
3. To follow; to come after; to be subse- 
quent or consequent to. 
“ The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils!” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, i. 4. 
* 4, To make successful, to prosper, to pro- 
mote. 


“ Now frequent trines the happier lights among... 
Will gloriously the new laid work succeed,” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, cexcil. 


B. Intransitive : 


*1, To go under cover. 


** Will you to the cooler cave succeed, 
Whose mouth the curling vines have overspread ?” 
Dryden: Virgil; Eel. v. 7. 
* 9. To approach. 
** Who ever as he saw hii nigh succeed 
Gan cry aloud with horrible affright.” 
Spenser; F. Q., VI. iv. 8. 
3. To follow in order; to be subsequent ; to 
eome after; to come next or in the place of 
another which has preceded. 
“ While low delights succeeding fast behind, 
In happier meanness occupy the mind.” 
Goldsmith : The Traveller. 
4, To become heir ; to take the place of one 
who has died, resigned, or completed a term 
of office; specif., to ascend a throne on the 
death or removal of the occupant. 
“No woman shall succeed in Salique land.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 
* 5. To come or be handed down in order of 
succession ; to descend, to devolve. 
“Aring... 
That downward hath piceae in his house 
From son to son, some four or five desceuts.” 
: Shakesp, ; All's Well that Ends Weill, iii. 7. 
6. To be successful in any endeavour or 
undertaking; to obtain the object or end 
sought or desired ; to accomplish that which 
is attempted or intended. 


7. To terminate or turn out as desired; to qi 


be successful ; to turn out successfully ; to 
od the desired result: as, The plan suc- 

{ For the difference between to succeed and 
to follow, see FoLttow. 


siice-ceéd’-ant, a. [Eng. succeed ; -ant.] 
Her. : Succeeding or following one another. 
*siic-ceéd'-ér, s. [Eng. succeed; -er.] One 
who succeeds ; one who follows or comes after 
or in the place of another ; a successor. 


“The true succeeders of each royal house.” 
Shakesp.: Richard LII., v, 4. 


siic’-ceéd’-ing, pr. par., a, & 8. [SuccEED.] | 


A&B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


_G. As substantive: 
1, The act of one who succeeds, 


subworker—succession 


* 2, Consequence, result. 


“ A most harsh one [language], and not to be under- 
stood without bloody succeeding.”"—Shakesp.: All's 
Well that Ends Well, ii. 3. 


stic-cén’-tor, s. (Low Lat., from Lat sub = 

under, and cantor = a singer.] 
_ *I, Ord. Lang. : An inciter, a promoter, an 
instigator 

‘The prompter and succentor of these cruell enter- 
ludes."—Aolland, 

II, Music : 

1, One who sings the bass or lowest har- 
monized parts. (Annandale.) 

2. In cathedrals and collegiate churches, 
the deputy of the precentor ; a sub-chanter. 


*siic-cén-tiir’-i-ate, v.t. ori. [Lat. succen- 
twriatus, pa. par. of succenturio=to receive 
as a recruit into a centuria or century.] To 
receive recruits, or as recruits; to supply 
soldiers for the missing ; to recruit. 


stic-géss’,s. [Fr. succes, from Lat. successum, 
accus, of successus, from succedo = to succeed 
(a.v.).J 

*41. The termination of any affair, whether 
happy or unhappy in the issue; the result; 
more especially (when not accompanied by a 
qualifying adjective) a favourable or pro- 
sperous result or termination of anything 
attempted ; fortune. 

*T know not what the success will be, my lord; but 

the attempt I vow,”—Shakesp. ; All's Weil, iii. 6. 

2, A successful undertaking or attempt ; 
specifically, successful results of warlike 
operations. \ 

“Swell’d with our late successes on the foe.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, ecx, 

* 3. Succession ; order of following one 

another. 


“ All the sons of these five brethren ee 
By due succety, and all their nephews late, 
e 


Even thrice eleven descents, the crown retained.” 


Spenser: F. Q., IL. x. 45. 


*giice-céss’-a-ry, 8. [Eng. success ; -ary.] 
Succession. 


“ My peculiar honours, not derived 
From successary, but purchased with my blood.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Laws of Candy, i. 2 


siic-céss'-ful, a. [Eng. success ; -ful(l).] Re- 
sulting in or having success; obtaining or 
terminating in the accomplishment or obtain- 
ing of what is wished or intended; hence, 
prosperous, fortunate, happy. (Applied to 
persons and things.) 

“T should be willing, sir, to think it was a young 
man’s rashness, or perhaps the rage of a successful 
Tival.”—Dryden: Amboyna, iii. 1, 

4 For the difference between suceessful and 

Jortwnate, see FORTUNATE. 


stic-céss’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. successful ; -ly.] 
In a successful manner; with good success 3 
prosperously, happily, fortunately. 
“He took a course which since successfully 
Great men have often taken.” 
Donne; Progress of the Soul, 8. 1. 
siie-céss'-ful-néss, s. [Eng. successful ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being success- 
ful; prosperous termination ; favourable. re- 
sult or event; success. 


“ An opinion of the successfulness of the work is as 
necessary to found a purpose of undertaking it, as the 
authority of commands, or the persuasiveness of pro- 
mises.”—Hammond. 


siic-céss'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
successionem, accus. of swccessio, from successus, 
pa. par. of swecedo = to succeed (q. v.). ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A following of things in order; series of 
things following each other, either in time or 
place ; consecution. 

“The water instead of making one continued shoot, 
falls through a succession of different stories.”—Gilpin : 
Tour, vol. i., § 8 

2. The act of succeeding or coming in the 
place of another. 

“Collateral successions are taxed according to the 
degree of relations, from five to thirt; pee cent, upon 
ae Weoe value.”—Smith : Wealth of. ‘ations, bk. v., 

ch. 


3. The act or right of succeeding or coming 
to an inheritance, office, or dignity; the act 
or right of entering upon an office or dignity. 

“The question of Spanish succession was to be men- 
tioned to William ata private audience.”—Macaulay : 
Hist, Eng., ch. v. ’ 

4, An order, line, or series of descendants ; 

lineage ; successors collectively ; heirs. 
“ A long succession must ensue : 
And his next son the clouded ark of God 


’, Shall in a glorious temple enshrine.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 831. 
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*5, That which is to come; the future; 
futurity. 
“ Make them exclaiin against their own sir session.” 
Shakesp. - Hamlet, ii. & 
* 6, The persou who succeeds to rank, office, 
or the like ; a successor, 


II, Music: 


1, The order in which the notes of a melody 
proceed. There are two sorts of succession, 
regular, or conjoint, and disjunct. A regular 
or conjoint succession is that in which the 
notes succeed each other in the order of the 
scale to which they belong, either ascending 
or descending. In a disjunct succession the 
melody is formed of intervals greater than a 
second, 


2. A sequence is sometimes spoken of asa 
succession, and passages of similar chords or 
progressions are described as a succession of 
thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, or 
octaves, as the case may be. 

J (1) Acts of succession: 

Eng. Hist. : The name given to several Acts 
of Parliament, by which the succession to the 
crown was limited or modified. The first is 
the Act 7 Henry IV.,c. 2, declaring Prince 
Henry heir-apparent to the thrones of England 
and France, with remainders to the other 
children of Henry 1V. Other instances oc- 
curred in the case of Henry VII., and in 
regard to the successors of Henry VIII., and 
the rights of James I., Cliarles I., and Charles 
II. The most important is the Act of Settle- 
ment. [SETTLEMENT, 4.] 


(2) Apostolic, or Apostolical succession : 
[AposTo.ic]. 


(3) Arms of succession: [FnoDat, J]. 


(4) Geological succession of organic beings: 
The gradual disappearance of species, genera, 
families, &c., throughout the world as geolo- 
gical time goes forward, or the more rapid 
succession of one group of organisms to an- 
other within a limited area, as the adaptation 
of that area to particular forms of life changes, 
by water giving place to land, salt to fresh 
water, or the reverse. Within limited areas, 
however, the same type often persists from 
the later Tertiary to the present day: as in 
South America, where the Sloth and Arma- 
dillo have succeeded gigantic Edeutates like 
Megatherium and Glyptodon. 


(5) Law of succession : The law or rule accord- 
ing to which the succession to the property 
of deceased persons is regulated. In geueral 
this law obtains only in cases in which the 
deceased person has died intestate, or in 
which the power of bequeathing property by 
will is limited by the legislature. In Hngland 
primogeniture is the general rule in cases of 
real estate, the eldest son and his issue taking 
the whole of the freehold estate ; and, failing 
such stock, the next eldest son, and so on. 
This rule is, however, subject to dower—gene- 
rally one-third to the widow of the intestate. 
When males fail the daughters succeed, but 
they take, not in order of seniority, but all 
together. When there is no lineal descendant, 
the nearest lineal ancestor succeeds. In re- 
gard to movable property no right of primo- 
geniture, nor preference of males over females 
is recognized, the property being divided in 
equal proportions among the children or, fail- 
ing them, the nearest kinsmen of the deceased, 
without respect to sex or seniority. 

(6) Succession of crops: [ROTATION]. 

(7) Wars of succession : 

Hist.: The name given to several wars in 
Europe between the middle of the seventeenth 
century and the middle of the eighteenth, on 
the occasion of the failure of an heir to a 
throne. The most important were: that con- 
cerning the Orleans succession to the Pala- 
tinate (1686-97), closed by the Peace of Rys- 
wick; the Spanish succession (1702-1713), the 
Polish succession (1733-38), closed by the 
Peace of Vienna; the Austrian succession 
(1740-48), and the Bavarian succession (1777- 
79). The second was the most important to 
English interests, and arose from the rival 
claims of Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV., and of Charles, second son of 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany, to the throne 
of Spain. The Grand Alliance between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Austria was revived by 
William III., and the war which followed, 
though Philip’s claim was ultimately admitted, 
is famous for the victories of the Allies, under 
Marlborough, at Blenheim (1704), Oudenarde 
(1708), Malplaquet (1709), and the capture of 


SY; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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successional—succinone 


Gibraltar (July 24, 1704) by the English and 
Dutch fleets, under Sir George Rooke. The 
war was practically concluded by the Peace 
of Utrecht, April 11, 1713, between France 
and the English and Dutch. The emperor 
abandoned the struggle in the following year. 


succession-duty, s. A duty imposed 
on every succession to property, according to 
the value and relationship of the parties to 
the person from whom the property comes. 

q A duty of this character exists under Eng- 
lish Jaw, and to some extent in this country, as 
in the case of the estates of unmarried persons, 


siic-céss—idn-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. swe- 
cession; -al.] Relating to succession ; imply- 
ing succession ; existing in succession ; con- 
secutive. 


“ He presented a calculation of the costs of growing 
a crop of autumn-sown vetches, and a successional one 
of brank."— Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1886, 


* stic-céss-ion-al-ly (ss as sh), adv. 
[Eng. “swecessional ; -ly.] In a successional 
manner; in succession ; consecutively. 


* siic-céss'-ion-ist (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 
succession ; -ist.] One who adheres to succes- 
sion, especially to apostolic succession, 


siic-céss'-ive, a. (Fr. successif, from Lat. 
successivus, from successus, pa. par. of succedo 
= to succeed (q.v.); Sp. successivo.] 

1, Following in order or uninterrupted suc- 
cession; consecutive; following in regular 
course, as a series of persons or things, either 
in time or place. 

*9, Having or giving the right of succes- 
sion to an inheritance; inherited by succes- 
sion ; hereditary, legitimate. 

“*Countrymen, 
Plead my successive title with your swords,” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, i. 4, 
giic-céss-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. successive ; -ly.] 
*1, By order of succession and inheritance. 


‘So thou the garland wear'st swecessively.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 4 


2. In a successive manner; in a series or 
uninterrupted course ; consecutively. 


“We... successively saw @ remarkable hill near 
Santo Espirito, then Cape St. Thomas, and then an 
Hare Ey PAI Cape Frio."—Cook: First Voyage 

kc. i, ch. ib, 


* 3, Successfully, completely, fully. 


* gtic-céss'-Ive-néss, s. [Eng. successive ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being successive. 


“All the notion we haveof duration is partly by 
the successiveness of its own operations.”"—Hale: Orig. 
@ Mankind, p. 119. 


es ae ; 
stic-céss-léss, a. [Eng. success; -less.] 
Having no success; unsuccessful, unlucky, 
unfortunate ; failing to accomplish what was 
intended. 
“T found not the experiment successless.”—Boyle : 
Works, iii. 789. 
stic-céss'-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. swcvessless ; 
-w.] Inasuccessless manner ; unsuccessfully. 


“Then shall the end come, to wit, when the 
having been preached through all the cities of 
successlessly."—Hammond: Works, iii. 121. 


‘ospel 
udaa 


a Sane, y 
stic-céss -léss-neéss, s. [Eng. successless ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being success- 
less ; unsuccessfulness. 


“His apprehensions of the swccesslessness of his en- 
deavours.”— Boyle : Works, vi. 20. 


giic-céss'-or, *suc-cess-our, s. [Fr. suc- 
cesseur, from Lat. swecessorem, accus. of suc- 
cessor, from successus, pa. par. of succedo = to 
succeed (q.v.).] One whosucceeds or follows ; 
one who takes the place which another has 
left, and sustains the like part or character. 
(Correlative to predecessor.) : 


“T here declare you rightful successor, 
And heir immediate to my crown.” 
Dryden: Secret Love, v. 


*sitic-céss-or-y, a. [Eng. successor; -y.] 
Following in line of succession. 

* gitc-cid’-u-oiis, a. [Lat. succidwus = sink- 
ing, falling, from succido = to fall under, to 


sink down: swb = under, and cado = to fall.] 
Ready to fall ; falling. 


*gtic-cif'-ér-otis, a. [Lat succus = juice, 
and jfero =to bear.] Producing or conveying 
sap. 

stic’-gin, stic’-cin-ite, s. [SuccivELuitE.] 

Mineralogy : 
1. The same as AMBER (q.V.). 


2, A name given to a yellow variety of 
garnet found in globular aggregations enclosed 
in asbestos, in Switzerland. 


stic-cin-am’-ic, a. ([Eng. succin{ic), and 
amic.] Derived from or containing succinic 
acid and ammonia. 


succinamic-acid, s. 
Chem. CoH EON) Its barium salt is 


obtained by leaving a solution of succinimide 
and barium hydrate in equivalent proportions 
to evaporate over oil of vitriol and recrystal- 
lizing several times from weak alcohol. By 
decomposing with sulphuric acid, impure 
crystals of succinamic acid are obtained, which 
soon decompose into succinate of ammonia. 


stic-cin’-a-mide, s. 
amide. ] O(N) 

A 2 : ; 
Chem. 7 Ca COUN Obtained by mix- 
ing ethylic succinate with strong aqueous am- 
monia. It forms small white crystals, soluble 


in boiling water, nearly insoluble in cold 
water, alcohol, and ether. 


siic-¢cin’-a-nil, s. 
anil(ine). } 

Chem. : C4HgOACgH5)N. Obtained by heat- 
ing pulverised succinic acid with dry aniline, 
and then dissolving it out with boiling water. 
It crystallizes from alcohol in fine interlaced 
needles sublimable without decomposition. 
It is insoluble in cold water. 


siic-cin-a-nil-ic, a. [Eng. succinanil; ~ic.] 
Derived from or containing succinanil. 
succinanilic-acid, s. 


Chem. : aE CEO CS SHIN), Prepared by 


dissolving succinanil in dilute ammonia and 
alcohol, boiling for a time, and neutralising 
with nitric acid. It forms elongated lamin, 
very slightly soluble in cold water, more 
soluble in hot water; melts when heated to 
100°, and at a higher temperature decomposes 
into phenyl succinimide. 


siic-cin-as’-phalt, s. [Eng. succin(um), and 
asphalt.) 


Chem.: A resinous substance resembling 
amber, obtained from the granular clay iron 
ore of Bergen. 


siic’-cin-ate, s. [Eng. succin(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of succinic acid, 
succinate of ammonium, s. 
CO(H4N)O “ 
Chem. : CoH C OE NRO" Obtained by 
supersaturating snecinic acid with ammonia, 
and leaving it to evaporate over quicklime, 
It crystallizes in hexagonal prisms}; sp. gr. 
1°'367 ; very soluble in water and alcohol. 


[Eng. succin(ic), and 


[Eng. succin(ic), and 


stie’-cin-at-éd, a. [Eng. succinat(e); -ed.] 
Combined with or containing succinic acid. 


siic-cinct’, a. [Lat. succinctus = prepared, 

short, small, contracted, pa. par. of succingo 
=to gird below, to gird or tuck up: sub= 
under, and cingo = to gird.] 

*1. Lit. ; Tucked up, girded up so as to leave 
the legs free. 

“ His habit fit for speed swecinct.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 643. 

2. Fig. : Compressed into few words ; cha- 
racterized by verbal brevity; brief, short, 
concise. 


“ A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, 
The language plain, and incidents well link'd.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 235, 


¢ stic-cine’-ti, s. pl. (Mase. pl. of Lat. suc- 


cinctus.} [Succinct.] 

Entom.: Girted; a term applied to the 
chrysalides of the Papilionide, which are not 
only attached by the tail, but also supported by 
a belt of silk passing round the middle of the 
body and fixed firmly on each side. (Newman.) 


siic-ginet’-ly, adv. [Eng. succinct; -ly.] In 
a succinct manner ; briefly, concisely, shortly. 


“He [John Pell] hath also succinctly and clearly 
demonstrated the second and tenth books of Kuclid.” 
—Wood. Fasti Oxon., vol. ii. 


siic-cinct’—-néss, s. (Eng. succinct ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being succinct ; brevity, 
conciseness. 


“In fine, brevity and succinctness of speech is that 
which, in philosophy or speculation, we call maxim, 
and first principle."—South: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 4. 


stic-cin’-é-a, s. 

taining to amber.] 

Zool. & Palwont.: Amber-snail, a genus of 
Helicide (q.v.), with 155 recent species, uni- 
versally distributed. Shell imperforate, thin, 
ovate or oblong; spine small, aperture large ; 
columella and peristome simple, acute; animal 
large, with short thick tentacles and broad 
foot; lingual teeth like Helix (q.v.). These 
snails inhabit damp places, but rarely enter 
the water. Seven fossil species from the 
Eocene of Britain. 


siic-cin-éll-ite, s. [Lat. succinwm = amber.) 
Min.: A name given by Dana to an ortho- 
rhombic mineral substance obtained from 
amber by distillation. Hardness, 1°0 ; sp. gr. 
1°55; lustre, vitreous; colourless or white; 
odour, aromatic ; soluble in water. Compos.: 
carbon, 40°7 ; hydrogen, 5*1; oxygen, 54°2= 
100. 


stic-cin-etl’-pi-one, s. 
amber, and Eng. eupione.] 
Chem. : A name applied by Elsner to a very 
light oil, obtained by rectifying oil of amber 
with sulphuric acid. (Watts.) 


stic-cin’-ic, a. [Eng. succin(wm); -tc.] De- 
rived from or contained in amber, 


succinic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CyHg04= CoHy {So Ho: Volatile 


salt of amber. A dibasic acid belonging to 
the oxalic series, first recognised by Agricola 
in 1657. It occurs ready formed in amber, in 
certain plants, and in many animal. fluids, 
and is a product of the oxidation of fatty 
acids of high molecular weight, and of the 
alcoholic fermentation of sugar. It is pre- 
pared by bringing calcium malate in contact 
with one-twelfth of its weight of decayed 
cheese, suspended in three parts of water, 
and kept for some days at a temperature of 
80° to 40°. Succinate of lime is formed, which 
is collected on a filter, decomposed with sul- 
phuric acid, purified by recrystallization. It 
erystallizes in monoclinic prisms, is readily 
soluble in water, less easily in alcohol, in- 
soluble in ether, melts at 180°, and boils at 
235°. It forms neutral and acid salts, those 
of the alkalis being very soluble in water, 
A characteristic reaction of succinic acid and 
soluble succinates is the formation of a red- 
brown precipitate with ferric salts, 


succinic-anhydride, s. 
Chem. : CgH4G0>0. Obtained by distilling 


succinic acid once or twice with phosphoric 
anhydride. It is a white mass, soluble in 
boiling absolute alcohol, and deposited from 
the solution in needles on cooling, insoluble 
in ether. Melts at 119°6°. 


succinic-chloride, s. 


Chem. : CoHyCGQct Produced by distil- 
ling succinic anhydride with phosphoric 
pentachloride, It is a fuming, strongly re- 
fracting liquid, boils at 190°, and with water 
yields succinic acid. 


succinic-ethers, s. pl. 
Chem.: Compounds of suecinie acid with 


(Lat. succineus = of or pate 


[Lat. succin(wm) = 


@0HO 


alcohol radicals. Ethylic succinate = 
CoB COCOA." Is prepared by distilling 


ten parts succinic acid, twenty parts alcohol 
and five parts strong hydrochloric acid, and 
purifying the product by distillation over 
‘lead oxide. It is an oil, boiling at 214°; Sp. 
gr. 1°036, slightly soluble in water. Methylic 


. 3 CO(CH3)0 «. .. 
succinate = C2HsCCO(CH;)O is similarly pre- 
pared. It forms a crystalline mass, dissolves 
in alcohol and ether, boils at 198°, melts at 
20°, the liquid having a sp. gr. of 1°179, 

siic-cin’-im-ide, s, [Eng. succin(ic); and 
imide.) 
Chem.: Oxy OO 5. Formed by the 


action of dry ammonia gas on succinic anhy- 
dride. It is obtained in large transparent 
crystals, which melt at 125-126°, sublime 
without alteration, and are easily soluble in 
water and alcohol. 


siic’-cin-ite, s. [Succin.] 


siic’-cin-one, s, [Eng. succin(wm) ; -one.] 
Chem.: The name applied to the volatile 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


succinosulphuric—such 
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oil obtained by the distillation of neutral 
succinate of calcium, Its composition is 
uncertain. 


siic-¢in-6-siil-phiur’-ie, a. [Eng. succinic) ; 
o connect., and sulphuric.] [SuLPHOSUCCINIC.] 


siic’-cin-oiis, a. (Lat. succinum = amber.) 
Pertaining to or resembling amber. 


stic’-cin-iim, s. (Lat.) [Amper.] 


siie-¢cin-yl, s. [Eng. succin(wm) ; -yl.] 
Chem. : C4H4O9. The hypothetical diatomic 
radical of succinic acid. 


*stic-¢i-gion, s. ([Lat. succisio, from succisus, 
pa. par. of succido= to cut down: sub = under, 
and cedo=to cut.] The act of cutting off or 
down. 

“ Upon waste brought and assigned in the succision 
of trees, the justification is, that they were overthrown 
by wind.’—Bacon. 

siic- gis’- tér-éne, s. (Lat. succi(num)= 
amber, and Gr. orepeos (stereos) = solid.] 

Chem.: The name given to that portion of 
Colophon*um succini which is insoluble in al- 
cohol and ether. (Watis.) 


*siic-cla-ma-tion, s. [Lat. swb= under, 
and clamo = to call out.] Quiet exhortation ; 
suggestion. 


“Why may we not also, by some such succlamations 
as these, call off young men to the better side,”— 
Translation of Plutarch’s Morals, pt. iii., p, 412. 


succor, *soc-our, vt. [0. Fr. sucurre, 
soscorre, from Lat. sucewrro=to run under, 
to run to the aid of, to succor: swb = under, 
and curro=to run; Fr. secourir ; Sp. socorrer; 
Port. soccorrer; Ital. soccorrere.] To run to 
the aid of ; to aid, to help; to assist in diffi- 
culty or distress ; to relieve. 
“To succour wasted regions, and replace 
The smile of opulence in sorrow’s face.” 
* Cowper ; Charity, 129. 
siic’-cor, *soc-our, * soc-oure, ‘ soc- 
ourse, * suc-urs, s. [0O. Fr. socors, from 
Lat. succursus, from succurro=to succor 
(q.v.).] 
1, Aid, help, assistance; particularly as- 
sistance that delivers from difficulty, want, 
or distress. 


“The devotion of life or fortune to the succour of 
the poor is a height of virtue to which humanity has 
never arisen by its own power.”—Tatler, No. 4. 


_2. The person who or thing which brings 
aid, help, or assistance. 


“ Hire to salue, and eke hire for to prey 
To ben our help, and socour whan we dey.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 18,461, 


+3. (Pl.): Troops serving as an aid or relief. 


“There rode the Volscian succours.” 
Macaulay: Battle of Lake Regilius, xiii, 


*stic-cor-a-ble, a. [Eng. succor; -able.] 
1, Capable of being succored, aided, or 
Telieved ; admitting of succor. 
ne Affording succor or relief; helpful, aid- 
ig. 

“Tf the Sygaee be not verie answerable in liking 
to the patient, perceiving him not so succowradle as 
hee ¢esireth or weuld have such a physition, shall 
never proceed successfully.”"—Time's Storehouse, 780-2, 

siie-cor-ér, s. (Eng. succor, v.;-er.] One 

who succors; one who affords aid or relief : 
a helper. 

“She hath been a succorer of many.”—Romans xvi. 2. 


*siic-cor-éss, s. (Eng. succor; -ess.] A 
female helper. (Stanyhurst.) 


giic’-cor-léss, *suc-cour-lesse, a. [Eng. 
fo? -less.| Destitute of succor, aid, or 
elp. 


“ And all his friends and souldiers, succowrlesse 
Perisht but he.” Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey v. 


siie’-cor-y, s. *siick’-ér-y, * siick’-ér- 
ie, s. [A corrupt. of chicory (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : Cichorium Intybus. [Cuicory.] 


stic-cose’, a. (Lat. succus = juice.] Full of 
juice. 


siic’-cO-tash, s. (N. Amer. Indian susich- 
quatash = corn boiled whole.] Green maize 
and beans boiled together ; originally a North 
American Indian dish. 


Siic-cé-trine, a. [Socorrine.] 


*giic’-ciib, s. [Succupus.] A succubus (q.v.). 
“ Our succub Satanick now found, 
She touched his soul in place unsound.” 
D Urfey: Athenian Jilt. 


siic’-cu-ba, s. [Succusus.] 


stic’-cu-bine, a. [Eng. succub(us); -ine.] Of 
or belonging to a succubus (q.V.). 
“Oh, h the slip from hi bi ip.” 
appy \Barham: Ing. Leg.2 St. Nicholas. 
siic’-cu-bots, a. (Lat. succubo = to lie 
under.} (Succusus.] 

Bot. (Of the Jungermiannacee): Having the 
anterior margin of each leaf placed below the 
posterior margin of the immediately succeed- 
ing one. 


siic’-cu-bis, (pl. siic’-cu-bi), stic’-cu-ba 
(pl. stic’-cu-bee), s. (Mod. Lat. from Lat. 
succuba= a strumpet; succubo = to lie under : 
sub = under, and cubo = to lie.] 


1, Anthrop. (Of both forms): A demon be- 
lieved to have the power of assuming the 
shape of a woman in order to consort sex- 
ually with men. [Lycusus, Lamia.] 


“This is tho doctrine of the incubi and the succubi 
those male and female nocturnal demons which cou 
sort sexually with men and women We may set out 
with their descriptions among the islanders of the 
Antilles, where they are the ghosts of the dead, van- 
ishing when clutched; in New Zeaiand, where auces- 
tral deities ‘form attachmeuts with females, and pay 
them repeated visits;* while in the Samoan Islands, 
such intercourse of inferior gods caused ‘many super- 
natural conceptions ;’ and in Lapland, where details 
of this last extreme class have also been placed on 
record. From these lower grades of culture we may 
follow the idea onward. Formal rites are specified in 
the Hindu Tantra, which enable a man to obtain a 
companion-nymph by worshipping her and repeating 
her name by night in a cemetery. Augustine, in an 
instructive passage, states the popular notions of the 
visits of incubi... yet he is careful not to commit 
himself to a positive belief in such spirits Later 
theologians were less cautious, and graye argumenta- 
tion on nocturnal intercourse with incubi and succubi 
was carried on till, at the height of medizval civiliza- 
tion, we find it accepted in full belief by ecclesiastics 
and lawyers.’—Tylor - Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 189, 190, 


2. Pathol. (Of the form succubus): Night- 
mare. 


siie’-cu-la, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A plain 
axis or cylinder, provided with staves or 
handles for turning it, but having no drum, 


siic’-cu-len¢e, siic’-cu-len-cy, s. [Eng. 
succulen(t) ; -ce, -cy.) The quality or state of 
being succulent or juicy ; juiciness. 


siic’-cu-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. succulentus, 
from succus =juice.] Full of juice; juicy. 

“ As the leaves are not succulent, little more juice is 
pressed out of them than they have imbibed.”—Cook: 
First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xviii. 

succulent-plants, s. pl. 

Bot.: Plants characterized by the succulence 
of their stems, their leaves, or their whole or- 
ganization. Thisis produced by a remarkable 
distension or increase of the cellular tissue. 
Their organization enables them to derive 
their nourishment from the air rather than 
from the ground, and flourish in dry places, 
When cultivated, they are planted in sandy 
loam not too finely sifted, and require very 
little watering. They do not flourish well 
with other plants, but should have a green- 
house of their own. The succulent orders 
of plants, Cactacee, Mesembryanthemacee, 
Crassulacee, &c., are not closely akin to each 
other. Succulence may be associated with 
any structure, and extend through an order, 
a tribe, a genus, or a species only. 


*siic-cu-lén’-ta, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. suc- 
culentus = succulent. } 
Bot.: The forty-sixth order in Linnzus’s 
Natural System. Genera: Cactus, Mesembry- 
anthemum, Sedum, Oxalis, Fagonia, &c. 


stic’-cu-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. succulent ; -ly.] 
In a succulent manner ; juicily. 


* siie’-cu-loiis, a. [Lat. succus = juice.] Suc- 
culent, juicy. 


siic-ciimb (0 silent), *suc-comb, v.i. [Lat. 
succumbo = to lie or fall under, to yield: sub 
= under, and cwmbo= to lie; Fr. succomber.] 
To yield ; to sink or give way ; to submit. 


“The smaller and feebler animals have bent and 
accommodated themselves to changes to which the 
larger species have succumbed."—Owen. Classif. ef 
Mammalia, p. 56. 


*silc-ctum-bent, a. [Lat. succwmbens, pr. 
par. of succumbo = to succumb (q.v.).] Sub- 
missive. 


“Succumbent and passive to her desires.”—Howell : 
Parly of Beasts, p. 2. 


*siic-cur-sal, a. [Fr. succursale = supple- 
menting a parish church ; église succursale =a 
chapel of ease, from Low Lat. succursus = 


succour (q.v.).] Serving as a chapel of ease, 
(Applied to a church attached as a relief or 
succour to a parish church.) 


stic-cis (pl. stic'-¢i), s. (Lat. =juice.] 

Pharm. : The expressed juice of a plant 
intended to be used medicinally. The strength 
of the juices varies according to the soil and 
situation in which the plant grows, the season 
of the year, &c. Rectified spirit to the extent 
of one-third the volume of the juice is added 
to keep the latter from decomposition. Five 
succi are now Officinal, viz., Suceus conit, sco- 
parii, taraxact, belladonne, and hyoscyami. 
(Garrod.) 


* stic-ciis-sa/-tion, s. [Lat. succussatus, 
pa. par. of succusso, a freq. from succutio (sup. 
succussum) = to fling or toss up: sub = under, 
and quatio = to shake.] 


1, A trot; a trotting. 


“That is to say, whether tolutation, 
As they do term ‘t, or succussation.” 
Butler: Hudibras, I. i, 48 


2. A shaking ; succussion. 


siic-ciiss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Lat. succussio, 
from succussum, sup. of succutio = to fling or 
toss up.] [SuccussaTion.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of shaking; a 
shock. 


“The angler, desiring bait, has only to create slight 
succussion of the soil... to lead the earthworm to 
come to the surface."—Lindsay - Mind in the Lower 
Animals, i, 53. 


2. Med.: A method of exploring the state 
of the chest, with the view of detecting the 
effusion of liquid within any of its cavities. 
Succussion consists in seizing the patient by 
the shoulder and communicating a smart im- 
pulse to the chest, so as to make any liquid 
which it may contain fluctuate to one side. 
It was practised by Hippocrates, and is still, 
to a certain extent, in use. ; 


tstic-clis’-sive, a. [Eng. succuss(ion) ; -ive.] 

Geol. (Of earthquake action): Characterized 

by a shaking, and especially by an up and 

down movement in place of tremulous oscilla- 
tion. (Dana.) 


stich, *siche, *soche, * suilk, * swich, 
*swile, *swilch, *swulec, a. [A.8. 
swyle, swile, swele ; cogn. with O, Sax. sulic; 
O. Fris. selic, selk, sullik, sulch, suk; Dut. 
zulk; Icel. slikr ; Dan. slig; Sw. slik; O. Sw. 
salik; Ger. solch; O. H. Ger. solich; Goth. 
swaleiks. The A.S. swylc, &c., are from swa 
= s0, and lic=like; thus, such is a corruption 
of so-like.) 
1, Of that or the like kind or degree; 
similar, like. 


“ The judgment of God is accordir 7 to truth against 
them which commit such things.”—Aomans il. 2. 


 Such_is followed by as before that which 
is the object of comparison. 
“ Tears such as angels weep burst forth.” 
Milton: P. L., 1, 620, 
If the indefinite article is used with such, 
it is always placed between it and the noun 
to which it refers; or such follows the noun 
preceded by @ or an: as, such an honour, 
such a view, never was there a man such as he, 
&e. If the article is not used, such precedes 
the noun, as, such weather. Adjectives may 
come between such and the noun, as, such fine 
weather, such a good man. Followed by that, 
such introduces a consequence or result. 
“The birds such pleasure took, that some would 
sing.” Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 1,101. 
2. The same as mentioned or specified ; 
not another or different; so; in the same 
state or condition. 
‘Tt eats and sleeps, and hath such senses 
As we have.” Shakesp. ; Tempest, i. % 
3. Belonging to that class. 
“No promise can oblige a prince so much, 
Still to be good, as long to have been such.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 
4, Certain. (Used to indicate or hint in 
a general and indefinite way at persons er 
things already named or pointed out, or which 
could have been named or pointed out dis- 
tinctly if the speaker pleased.) 


“ Tf you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or suins As are 
Express'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be an equal pound of your flesh.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i, 8 
5. Used without the correlative = so great, 
so high, very great, very much, very con- 
siderable, so good, so bad. 
“T could come to such honour,"—Shakesp.: Merry 
Wives, ii. 1. 


{*1. Such was in Middle English used 
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with numerals in the sense of as much or as 
many. 


“The length is suche ten as the deepnesse.”—Pil- 
grimuge of the Manhode, p. 235, 


2. Such is often used adverbially with the 
sense of so: as, such terrible weather. 

*3, For such. . . as the oldest English used 
swyle. . . swyle =such.. . such. 

4, Such and such, such or such: Certain, 
some. (Used to denote a person or thing 
indefinitely or generally.) 

“T have appointed my servants to such and such a 

place."—1 Samuel xxi. 2. 
5. Such like: 
(1) Of the like kind ; of the same sort. 


“ Such-like toys as these,” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT., 1.1. 


(2) Similar persons or things; so forth; et 
cetera. (Used at the end of enumerations.) 
“Virtue, youth, liberality, and swch like.” 
shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i, 2. 
su-cho-saw-riis, s. [Gr. codxos (sowchos) 
=anh Egyptian name for the crocodile, and 
Gavpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 
Palwont.: A genus of Amphiccelia, with one 
species from the Wealden of Tilgate Forest. 


sii¢h’-wise, adv. [Eng. such, and wise.] In 
such a manner ; so. 


sick, *souke, *souk-en, * suke (pa. t. 
* sek, * sec, sucked, pa. par. * isoke, sucked), 
vt. & % [A.S. sucan (pa. t. sede, pa. par. 
socen), sigan; cogn. with Icel. sjuga, suga 
(pa. t. saug, pa. par. sokinn); Dan. suge; 
Sw. suga; Ger. saugen; O. H. Ger. sigan ; 
Wel. sugno=to suck: sug=juice; Ir 
sughaim = to suck; sugh=juice; Gael. sug 
=to suck; sugh=juice; Lat. sugo=to 
suck ; sucws, succus = juice.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To draw into the mouth by the action of 
the lips and tongue, which serves to produce 
a vacuum. 

“The milk thou suckedst from her.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ii. 8, 

2, To draw something from by the action of 
the lips and tongue. 

“T can suck melancholy out of a song, as @ weasel 

sucks eggs.” —Shakesp. - As You Like It, il. 5. 

3. To draw in, absorb, or imbibe in any 
manner more or less resembling the act of 
sucking. (Often followed by in, out, away, &c.) 


“‘ These lubbers, peeping through a broken pane, 
To suck fresh air, survey’d the neighbouring plain.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, ili. 551, 


4. To draw, to drain, to extract. 


“Treat all suckers as weeds, cutting them down 
while they are little—before they have sucked half the 
life out of the bearing hill.”"—Scribner's Magazine, 
March 1880, p. 756. 


5. To draw, as a whirlpool; to ingulf, to 

swallow up. 
“ All the under passions, 
As waters are by whirlpools swck'dé and drawn, 
Were quite devour'd in the vast gulph of empire,” 
aie Dryden. (Todd.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To draw fluid into the mouth ; to draw 
by exhausting the air, as with a tube. 


“* Where the bee sucks, there suck I.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, Vv. 


2. To draw milk from the breast, 


“T would 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she-bear.” 
Shakesp. - Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 


F141. To suck in: 

(1) Lit.: To draw into the mouth; to im- 
bibe, to absorb. 

(2) Fig.: To cheat, to take in, to deceive. 
(Slang.) 

2. To suck the monkey: [Monxry, ¥ (3).]. 

3. To suck up: To draw into the mouth. 


stick, * souke, * sucke, s. (Suck, ».] 
1. The act of sucking, or drawing with the 
mouth. 
2. Milk drawn from the breast by the mouth. 


“ Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that never 
bare, and the paps that never gave suck.”—Luke 
Xxiii. 29. 

3. Asmall draught. (Collog.) 


“ No bouse? nor no tobacco—Not a suck, sir.” 
‘assinger: New Way to Pay Old Debts, 1. 1. 


*4, Juice, succulence, 
5. Asweetmeat. [Sucket.] 
suck-in, s. A take-in, a cheat, a decep- 
tion, (Slang.) 
suck’-a-tash, s. [Succorasu.] 


siick’-en, s. [A.S. socn = privilege, jurisdic- 
tion, from soc =a soke, liberty.] [Soc.] 


suchosaurus—suctoria 


Scots Law: The district attached to a mill, 
or the whole lands astricted to a mill, the 
tenants of which are bound to bring their 
grain to the mill to be ground, Tenants so 
astricted are called Suckeners. [THIRLAGE,] 


siick’-en-ér, s, [Eng. sucken ; -er.] [SUCKEN.] 
sucker (1), s. [Suaar.] (Scotch.) 


stick’-ér (2), s. [Eng. suck, v.; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who or that which sucks or draws 

with the mouth, especially a young pig. 

“For suckers the demand was not very brisk, and 
prices were stationary." —Stundard, Sept. 3, 1882, 

(2) The piston of a suction-pump, 

“Oil must be poured into the cylinder, that the 
sucker may slip up and down in it more smoothly.”— 
Boyle. 

(3) A pipe or tube through which anything 

is drawn. 
“Mariners aye ply the pump 
So they, but cheerful, unfatigued, still move 
The draining sucker.” Philips: Cider, ii. 


(4) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(5) A round piece of leather having a central 
perforation for the attachment of a string ; 
when rendered flexible by wetting, and applied 
to a smooth object, as a stone, the adhesion 
between the two surfaces due to atmospheric 
pressure enables the stone to be lifted. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A hard drinker; a soaker. 

(2) One easily duped; abumpkin; a term of 
general disparagement. (Slang.) 

(3) One who extorts money from a candi- 
date. 

(4) Acant name for an inhabitant of Illinois. 

(5) A sweet, a sweetmeat, 

II, Technically : 

1. Bot.: A branch which proceeds from 
the neck of a plant, beneath the surface, and, 
as it emerges from the earth, becomes erect, 
immediately producing leaves and branches, 
and subsequently sending down roots from 
its base. Example, Rosa spinosissima, Rubus 
Ideus, &c. When a sucker grows rapidly, 
gardeners call it a shoot. 

2. Ichthyology (Pl.): 

(1) The Cyprinodont group, Catostomina, 
from the lakes and rivers of North America. 
The name is sometimes confined to the type- 
genus, Catostomus, the members of which 
are called also Stone-rollers and Red-horses. 

(2) The family Discoboli. The space be- 


tween the ventral fins is occupied by a round. 


disc, by means of which they can attach 
themselves firmly to rocks, [CycLopTERUs, 
LipaRis, LuMP-SUCKER.] 


sucker-rod, s. <A rod connecting the 
brake of a pump with the bucket. 


stck’-ér, v.t. & i. (Sucker, s.] 
A, Trans. : To strip off shoots ; to deprive 
of suckers, 


“We did not know at first how to obtain very large 
thick leaves, until instructed by an old negro in the 
ar of eupkeriid, the plants."—St. James's Gazette, 

‘eb, 14, 1887. 


B. Intrans.: To shoot out suckers ; to run 
to suckers. 

“Tts most marked characteristics, however, are its 
tendencies to sucker immoderately.''—Scribner's Maga- 
zine, March, 1880, p. 762. . 

stick’-et, s. [Sucx, v.] A sweetmeat for 
sucking or dissolving in the mouth. 

“The Cisalpine suckets of gobbets of condited bulls 
flesh."—Bishop Taylor: Sermons, Vol. i, ser. 16. 

stick’-ie, s. [Sucxy.] 
stick’-in, s. 
stck’-iIng, *souk-yng, * souk-ynge, 
pr. par. & a. [Suck, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Drawing or deriving nourishment 
from the mother’s breast: as, a sucking child. 
2. Fig.: Very young and inexperienced ; 
undergoing training; in the early stage of a 
career. (Collog.) 


“You're a young barrister, sucking lawyer, or that 
sort of thing."—Thackeray : Newcomes, ch. v. 


sucking-bottle, s. An infant’s feeding- 
bottle. 


[SucKEn.] 


“He that will say, children join these general ab- 
stract speculations with their swcking-bottles, has more 
zeal for his opinion, but less sincerity.”—Locke. 


sucking-fish, s. [Remora, II. 1.] 

sucking-lice, s. pl. 

Entom.: The Pediculina (q.v.), from the 
mouth being converted into a suctorial organ. 

sucking-pig, s. A young pig not yet 
weaned ; a sucker, 


sucking-pump, s. [Suctron-pump.] 


* gsuck-in-y, s. [0. Fr. souquenie.] A loose 
frock worn over other clothes. 


* gtic’-kle, s. [SucKLE, v.] A teat. 


stic’-kle, v.t. or i. [Eng. suck, v. ; freq. suff. -le,) 
1. To nurse at the breast; to give suck to. 


“Our jolly hostess nineteen children bore, 
Nor failed her breast to swckle nineteen more.” 
Gay; To the Earl of Burlington, Ep. 2. 


* 2. To suck, 


stick’-lér, s. [Eng. suckle), v.; 
who suckles ; a suckling. 


“It would pay to transport sucklers, or even weaned 
calves, between these districts,”"—Field, Jan. 16, 1886. 


stick’-ling, * sok-ling, * soke-ling, 

*soke-lynge, *sucke-lyng, s. [Eng. 
suck(le) ; -ling.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A young child or animal 
not yet weaned, 


-er.] One 


“T lately saw 
A lamb stung by areptile: the poor suckling 
Lay foaming on the earth.” Byron: Cain, ii. 2 


2. Bot.: Trifolium repens and T. pratense. 


st-cro-déx’-trin, s. [Eng. sucro(se), and 
dextrin.) 

Chem. : Cento A molecular combi- 
nation of dextrin and cane sugar, discovered 
by Mr. G. Lewin, of the Laboratory, Somerset 
House, among the soluble constitnents of 
germinated barley. It forms a dry, tasteless 
powder, soluble in 50 per cent. of alcohol, but 
scarcely soluble in alcohol of 90 per cent. Its 
existence is probably intimately connected 
with the transformation of the starch mole- 
cule into cane sugar by the aid of the vital 
vegetable function. 


su’-crose, s. [Fr. swer(e) = sugar; suff. -ose 
(Chem.).] [CANE-SUGAR.] 


stie’-tion, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. suctum, sup. 
of sugo=to suck; Fr. succion.] The act or 
process of sucking; the removal of atmo- 
spheric pressure from any interior space, so as 
to allow the atmospheric pressure to act 
externally; as when water is sucked up 
through a tube, the air being exhausted from 
the latter by the mouth, the pressure of the 
external air on the fluid forces it up through 
the tube; the act of drawing into the mouth. 


“Sounds (both exteriour and interiour) may be made, 
as well by suction, as by emission of the breath: as in 
whistling, or breathing.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 191. 


J Power of suction: Capacity for imbibing 
alcoholic liquors. (Slang.) 
““Wery good power o' suction, Sammy.”—Dickens: 
Pickwick, ch. xxiii. 
sucticn-chamber, s. The chamber, 
barrel, or cylinder of a pump, into which the 
fluid is delivered by the suction-pipe. 


suction-pipe, s. That pipe of a fire- 
engine or other pump which conducts water 
from a cistern to the cylinder of a pump. 

suction-plate, s. 

Dent. : A dental plate retained in position 
in the mouth by atmospheric pressure, 
_ suction-primer, s. A small force-pump 
worked by hand and used in charging a main- 
pump. 

suction-pump, s. 
[Pump (1), s. 1.) 


suction-valve, s. 

1. Mech.: The valve below the plunger or 
bucket of a pump. It is lifted by atmo- 
spheric pressure acting upon the water be- 
neath it, as the plunger is raised, 

2. Steam-eng. : The valve through which the 
water is drawn from the hot-well into the 
feed-pump by the rise of the plunger. 


{ stick’-y, stick’-ie, s. [Eng. suck; -y.] 
Bot. (Pl.) : The flowers of Trifolium pratense, 
site-tor’-i-a, s. pl. [Lat. suctwm, sup. of sugo 
= to suck.] ? 


Biol. : A name given by different authors to 
various groups of animals, from the fact that 


A common pump, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall) try, Syrian. =, 0 =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


suctorial—suet 
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the mouth is more or less developed into a 
suctorial, rather than a masticatory organ : 

*1,. A name given by Cuvier to the second 
family of his Chondropterygians; he after- 
wards abandoned it for Duméril’s name, Cy- 
clostomata. 

* 92. The same as Aphaniptera (q.v.). 

+3. An order of Infusoria, with one family, 
Acinetina. It is now generally replaced by 
Kent’s order Tentaculifera-suctoria, of his 
class Tentaculifera. 

4, A group of Annelida, containing the 
Leeches. [Hrrupinea, LEECH.) 


giic-tor’-i-al, a. [Mod. Lat. suctori(a) ; Eng. 
adj. suff, -al.] 
1, Adapted for sucking: as, a suctorial 
mouth, disc, &c. 
2. Living by sucking: as, suctorial birds. 
3. Capsble of adhering by suction: as, The 
lamprey is a suctorial fish. 


* suctorial-crustaceans, s. pl. 
Zool. : The Siphonostomata. 


siic-tor’-i-an, s. (Sucrorta.] Any individual 
member of any of the groups of Suctoria 
(q.v.). 
siic-tor’-i-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. suctori(a) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] The same as SucToRIAL 
(q.v.). 
“The larves of Dytisci fixing themselves by their 


suctorious mandibles to the body of fish."—Kirby & 
Spence: Entomology, i. 167. 


gid, v.t. [Sups.] To cover with drift-sand in 
a flood, 


sii-dak, s. [Russ.] 
Ichthy. : Lucioperca sandra, one of the Pike- 
erches, from the lakes and rivers of Europe. 
The roe is made into a kind of caviare by the 
Russians. 


su-daim’-in-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
sudor = sweat.] 

Pathol. : Minute transparent vesicles arising 
on the skin towards the favourable termina- 
tion of various diseases which have been 
attended by perspiration, as acute rheumatism, 
typhus, scarlatina, enteric fever, &e. They 
are developed chiefly on the front of the 
abdomen and the chest. They are smaller 
than miliary vesicles, which are opaque, in- 
stead of transparent. They are placed under 
the order Vesicule. 


Sii-dan-ése’,, a. &«. 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Sudan, 
or Soudan, a region in Africa, south of Sahara. 


B. As subst. (plur. invar.): An inhabitant 
of the Sudan ; also spelled Soudanese, 


*gu-da’-tion, s. (Lat. sudatio, from sudo= 
to sweat.] The act of sweating; sweat. 


su-da-tor-i-im, s. [Lat., from sudo=to 
sweat.] A hot-air bath for promoting per- 
spiration. 
* su/-da-tor-y, s. &a. (Lat. sudatorium.] 
A, As subst. : A hot-house, a sweating-bath. 
“Lacedemonius orbis is taken for a sudatory.”— 
Holydity : Juvenat, p. 224, 
B. As adj. : Sweating, perspiring. 


sud’-dén, * sod-ain, * sod-ayne, * sod- 
ein, * sod-en, * sod-eyn, * sud-dain, 
*sud-dein, * sud-eyn, a., adv., & s. 
[O. Fr. sodain, sudain (Fr. soudain), from Low 
Lat. subitanus ; Lat. swbitaneus, from swhitus 
=sudden, lit. = that which has comestealthily, 
from subeo = to go or come stealthily: sub= 
under (hence, secretly), and eo = to go; Sp. & 
Port. subitaneo ; Ital. subitano, subitaneo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Happening without any notice, or with 
scarcely a moment’s notice; coming on or 
happening instantaneously, unexpectedly, or 
without the usual preparations, notice, or 
signs. 

“ Their secret and sudden arrival.”—Shakesp.: Rape 

gy Lucrece. (Arg.) 


2. Hastily put in use, prepared, or employed ; 
quick, rapid. 
“Which reformation must be sudden.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, v. 8 
*3, Hasty, violent, rash, precipitate. 
“ He's sudden if a thing comes in his head.” 
Shakesp, 


: 8 Henry VI, v. 5. 
*B. As adv. : Suddenly, 


“Then sudden waxed wroth, and all she knew not 
why.” Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 76. 


*C. As subst.: Something unexpected or 

unlooked for ; a surprise. 

“T would wish parents to mark heedfully the witty 
excuses of their children, especially at suddains and 
surprizals.”—Reliquie Wotteniane, p. 84. 

“] On a sudden, Of a sudden, * On the sudden, 

* Upon the sudden : Unexpectedly ; sooner than 
was expected ; suddenly. 


“When you have a mind to leave your master, grow 
rude and saucy on a sudden, and beyond your usual 
behaviour.”—Swift : Instruct. to Servants. 


siid’-dén-ly, * sod-ain-ly, * sod-ein-ly, 
* gsod-en-ly, * sod-en-lee, * sod-eyn- 
li, adv. (Eng. sudden; -ly.] In a sudden or 
unexpected manner; unexpectedly, hastily ; 
without premeditation or preparation. 
“You shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly.” 
Shakesp. ;: Merchant of Venice, v. 
siid’-dén-néss, s. (Eng. sudden ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sudden ; a coming or 
happening suddenly or unexpectedly, 


“The fury and suddenness of the storm which had 
burst upon him.”—AMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


stid’-dén-ty, s. [Eng. sudden; -ty.] The 
state of being sudden ; suddenness. 
{J On a suddenty : Suddenly ; of a sudden. 


“Tt is not likely that he should have joined them on 
a suddenty.”—Scott: Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xviii. 


sid-dér, a. &s. (Hind. sudr.] 

A. As adj.: Chief. (Anglo-Indian.) 

q The word is often used in connection 
with the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, formerly 
the chief civil, and the Sudder Miaamut 
Adawlut, formerly the chief criminal court of 
justice at Calcutta. But by an Act of Par- 
liament passed in 1861, a High Court was 
constituted at each Prcareney seat out of 
the Supreme and Sudder Courts, with juris- 
diction in both civil and criminal cases, 
though an appeal may be taken from its de- 
cision to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in London, 

B. As substantive: 


*1, The chief criminal court at Calcutta. 
[A. 7.] 

2. The chief seat or headquarters of govern- 
ment, as distinguished from the mofussil, or 
interior of the country. 


gu/-dis, s. [Lat. =a kind of pike.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Scopelide, from the 
Mediterranean. Akin to Paralepis (q.v.), but 
differing slightly in the dentition. 


su’-dor, s. [Lat.] Sweating, perspiration. 


sudor-anglicanus, s. 
Med. : The sweating-sickness (q.v.). 


sti-dor-if’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. sudor = sweat, 
and fero = to bear, to produce.) Producing or 
secreting perspiration. 


sudoriferous-glandsg, s. pl. 

Anut.: Glands which secrete or excrete 
perspiration ; sweat glands. They are found 
in varying numbers, in most parts of the skin. 
Each gland consists of a long tube coiled into 
a knot near the closed end, which is situated 
in the cutaneous cellular tissue and con- 
stitutes the gland proper, and a straight, 
undulate, or spiral duct traversing the skin 
perpandiguler)y, to terminate upon its surface 

etween the papille. Krause estimated that 
nearly 2,800 exist on a square inch of the palm 
of the hand, and 400 to 600 on an equal space 
of the back and the lower limbs, Called also 
Sudoriparous glands, 


su-dor-if’-ic, * su-dor-if-ick, a. & s. [Fr. 
sudorifique, from Lat. sudorificus, from sudor 
= sweat, and facio = to make.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Causing or producing sweating. 


“Physicians may well provoke sweat in bed by 
bottles, with a decoction of sudorifick herbs in hot 
water.’—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 706. 


2. Secreting perspiration. 


“ By excitation of the sudorific glands."—Pall Mall 
Gazette, March 31, 1886. 


B. As subst.: A medicine that produces or 
promotes perspiration. [DIAPHORETIC, {.] 


“Opium proves... commonly a great sudorijick.” 
—Boyle: Works, ii. 188, 


* si-dor-ip’-ar-oiis, a. [Lat. sudor=sweat, 
and pario=to produce.] Producing sweat ; 
sudoriferous. ’ 


- sudoriparous-glandsg, s. pl. 


[Supori- 
FEROWS-GLANDS. ] 


*su'-dor-olis, a. [Lat. sudorus, from sudo 
=sweat.] Consisting of sweat. 


“ The strigments and sudorous adhesions from men's 
hands."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 


st-dra, s. [Soopra.] 


suds, spl. [Prop. things sodden, from seethe 
(q.v.); cf. O. Dut. zode = a seething, boiling ; 
Icel. sodh = water in which meat has been 
sodden.) Boiling water mixed with soap; 
water impregnated with soap, and forming a 
frothy mass, 

*¥ In the suds : Inatemper; in a difficulty 
Probably with idea of the hands being oo 
cupied in the washing-tub, or from the dis- 
comfort that usually attends washing-day. 

“ Will ye forsake me now and leave mei’ the suds }” 
Beaum. & Flet, ; Wild Goose Chase, 
sue, *sew, *sewe, *sew-en, *sywen, 
* suw-en, v.t. Gi. [O. Fr. seore, swir, sivir 
(Fr. suivre) = to follow, from Low Lat. sequo ; 
Lat. sequor; Ital. sequire. From the same 
root come pursue, suit, swite, sequence, &¢.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. To follow. 

“ Maister, I shall sue thee whither ever thou schalt 

go."—Wycliffe: Matthew viii. 

2. To follow after; to seek after; to try to 

win ; to seek in marriage. 


“ Sue me, and woo me, and flatter me.” 
Tennyson: Mermaid, 48. 


3. To seek justice, right, or compensation 
from by legal process; to institute legal 
process against ; to prosecute in a civil action 
for the recovery of a real or supposed right, 
or for compensation for a real or supposed 
injury. 

“Tf any sue thee at the law, and takeaway thy coat, 
let.him have thy cloak also."—Matthew v. 40. 


*4, To beg; to ask for. 


“When you sued staying.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, 1. % 


*5, To claim by legal process; to lay legal 
claim to; to seek by law. 


“ By his attorneys-general to swe his livery.” 
. Shakesp. : Richard /I,, ti... 
II. Technically : 


1. Falconry : To clean the beak. 

2. Naut.: To leave high and dry ona shore 
as, To sue a ship. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To beg, to entreat, to petition, to plead. 


““When maidens sue, men give like gods.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, i. 4. 


{ It is generally followed by for. 


“I sue for exiled majesty’s repeal.” 
Shakesp, ; Rape of Lucrece, 640. 


2. To seek by legal process ; to make claim 
in law ; to prosecute ; as, To sue for damages. 

3. To pay court; to pay one’s addresses as 
a suitor or lover; to woo; to be a lover ; to 
act the lover. 

II. Naut.: To be left high and dry on the 
shore, as a ship. 

q To sue out : To petition for and take out; 
to apply for and obtain. 


“ Nor was our blessed Saviour only our propitiation 
to die for us, but he is still our advocate, continually 
interceding with his father in the behalf of all true 
penitents, and suing out a pardon for them in the 
court of heaven.’’—Calamy. 


suéde (pron. swad), s. [Fr] Undressed 
kid}; used adjectively, as suéde gloves. 


su’-ent, a. [SuanT.] 
su’-ent-ly, adv. 
smoothly. (Prov.) 


[Eng. sw(e); -er.] 


[Eng. suent; -ly.] Evenly, 


si-ér, s. 
a suitor, 


su-és’-si-a, s. (Named after M. Suess, a 
French naturalist.] 
Paleont.; A sub-genus of Spirifera (q.v.), 
with two species, from the Upper Lias of 
Normandy. 


su'-ét, *sew-et, s. (0. Fr. seu, suis, suif 
(Fr. suif), with dimin. suff. -e¢ ; from Lat. se- 
bum, sevwm = tallow, suet, grease; Sp. sebo; 
Ital. sevo.] 

Chem., &c.: The solid fat deposited round 
the loins and kidneys of the ox or sheep, the 
latter being the more solid, and containing 
more stearin than beef fat, but less palmatin. 
Both contain a little olein. When rendered 
down it forms tallow (q.v.). Chopped suet 
is used in cooking for making boiled pud- 


One who sues; 


l, béy; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 
,-tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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suety—sufficingness 


dings, and for various other purposes, as stuff- 
ing, &c. Mutton fat melts at 50°, and beef fat 
at 47°. If melted and put over potted meat, 
it excludes the air and retards decay. It has 
been employed by botanists to preserve the 
fleshy fungi by permeating their pores. In 
pharmacy it is employed as an emollient in 
the preparation of certain ointments and 
plasters, or as an addition to poultices. 


suet-pudding, s. 

Cook.: A boiled pudding, the paste of which 
is made of flour, bread-crumbs, chopped suet, 
milk, and eggs; it may be plain, or flavoured 
to taste. 


gu’-ét-¥, a. (Eng. suet; -y.] Consisting of or 
resembling suet. 


“Tf the matter forming a wen resembles fat or 
a@ suety substance, it is called steatoma.”"—Sharp: 
Surgery. 


* giiffe, s. 
Surf (q.v.). 


“The suffe of the seasetteth her lading dry on land.” 
—Hackluyt: Voyages, vol. ii., pt. i., p. 227. 


*suf-fect’, v.t. [Lat. suffectus, pa. par. of 
suficio = to supply, to suffice (q.v.).] To 
substitute. 


“ Suffecting Amadeus duke of Savoy, a married man, 
in the roome of Eugenius,"—Sishop Hall. 


*sitif-féct’, a. (Surrect, v.] Chosen in place 
of another ; performed by a substitute. 


“The date of the suffect consulship of Silius the 
younger js not known.— Atheneum, Oct, 28, 1882. 


suffer, *sof-fren, *suf-fren, v.t. & i. 
(O. Fr. soffrir, suffrir (Fr. souffrir), from Lat. 
suffero = to undergo, to endure: suf (for sub) 
= under, and fero = to bear ; Sp. suwjier ; Port. 
soffier ; Ital. soffiere, sofferire.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To feel or bear, as something painful, 
distressing, or disagreeable ; to submit to with 
distress, pain, or grief; to undergo, toendure. 


“To suffer here 
Chains and these torments.” Milton: P. L., ii. 195, 


2. To endure or undergo without sinking 
or giving way; to sustain; to support un- 
flinchingly; to bear up under. 

“ Our spirit and strength entire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains,” 
Milton: P. L., i, 147. 

8. To be affected by ; to undergo ; to have 
to pass through or experience; to be acted 
on or influenced by. 

“He shall not suffer indignity.”"—Shakesp.: Tem- 

pest, iii. 2. 

4. To permit, to allow; not to forbid or 
hinder. 

“But the king suffered the auspicious moment to 

pass away.”’—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

B. [ntransitive : 


1, To feel or undergo pain of body or mind. 
“O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer.” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, i. 2. 
2. To undergo punishment; specifically, 
to be executed, (1 Peter ii. 21.) 


3. To bear pain of body ormind with patience 
or fortitude. 
“ A Roman with a Roman's heart can suffer.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 
4, To be injured ; to sustain injury, loss, or 
damage. 

“The Great Harry suffered so severely as almost 
to poeaae at her anchorage.”—Froude: Hist. Eng., 
iv. 423, 

suf’-fer-a-ble, *suf-fra-ble, a. 
suffer ; -able.] 

*1, Capable of being endured or borne. 

2. Capable of being tolerated or permitted ; 

allowable. 


“*Tt is sferable in any to use what liberty they list 
in their own writing.”"—Sir H. Wotton. 


*3, Capable of enduring or suffering ; toler- 
ant, enduring. 
“ And sith a man is more reasonable 
Than women is, ye musten ben suffrable.” 
Chuucer ; C. T., 6,021, 
*glif’-fer-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. suferable; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being suffer- 
able or endurable ; tolerableness. 


*sif’-fér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. sufferab(ie); 
ww) In a sufferable manner or degree ; toler- 
ably. 

“ Yet sufferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown ox of bis beamy hair.” 
Addison: Claudian ; de Rapt. Pros., bk. ii. 
eiif’-fér-ance, *suf-fraunce, s. [0. Fr. 
soffrance (Fr. souffrance), from Low Lat. su/- 
Serentia.)} 


[A phonetic spelling of sough (2), s.] 


[Eng. 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The state or condition of suffering ; the 
bearing of pain; endurance of pain; patience 
under pain. (Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, 
i, 3.) 

2. Pain or suffering endured ; 
misery, suffering. 

“Her sufferance made 
Almost each pang a death.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, v. 1. 
*3, Damage, loss, injury. 
‘* A grievous wreck and sufferance 
On most part of their fleet.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, il. 1, 


*4, Death by execution. 
“Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry ¥V., ii. 1. 
5, Negative consent by not forbidding or 
hindering ; toleration, allowance, permission. 
“Thou shalt reign but by their sufferance.” 
Shakesp. ; 8 Henry VI, i. 1. 
II. Customs: A permission granted for the 
shipment of certain goods. 


J (1) On sufferance: By passive allowance, 
permission, or consent ; without being actively 
interfered with or prevented, and yet without 
being positively forbidden. 


(2) Estate at sufferance: 
Law : (See extract). 


“An estate at sufferance, is where one comes into 
possession of lands by lawful title, but keeps it with- 
Oe any title at all.”"—Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., 
ch. 9 


distress, 


sufferance-wharf, s. A wharf on which 
goods may be landed before any duty is paid, 
by permission of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms. (English. ) 


suf’-fer-ér, s. [Eng. suffer ; -er.] 
1. One who suffers; one who endures or 
undergoes bodily or mental pain or suffering. 


* All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy'd, 
Even by the sufferer.” 
Byron > Childe Harold, iv. 22. 


2. One who sustains damage or loss: as, a 
sufferer by a fire. 


3. One who suffers, permits, or allows. 


suf’-fer-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Surrer.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The state of enduring pain, whether of 
body or mind, 

2. Pain, inconvenience, or loss endured or 
incurred. 

“ Rejoice in my sufferings for you.”—Colossians i, 24. 


* stf’-fer-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. suffering ; -ly.] 
With suffering or pain, 


“An affect or moving sufferingly to become matter.” 
—Cabbalistical Dialogues (1682), p. 8. 


siif-fice’, *stif-fise’, *suf-ise, v.i. & t. 
[Fr. sufis-, stem of sufisant, pr. par. of suffire 
= to suffice, from Lat. swficio=to make or 
put under, to substitute, to supply, to suffice : 
suf (for sub) = under, and facio = to make.] 

A, Inirans.: To be enough or sufficient ; 
to be equal to the end or object proposed. 


“ A report that arms were hidden in a house sufficed 
to bring a furious mob to the door.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xviit. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To be sufficient for ; to satisfy ; to meet 
the demands or requirements of. 
“Let it suffice thee: speak no more to me of this 
matter.”"— Deuteronomy ili. 26. 
*2, To supply or provide ; to refurnish. 
“ Nor Juno, who sustain’d his arms before, 
Dares with new strength szffice the exhausted store.” 
Dryden: Virgil; d#neid ix. 1,090 
*glf-fic’-ience (c as sh), * suf-fis-aunce, 
s. [Fr. suffisance.] Sufficiency. 


“ He coude in litel thing have ieee 
Chaucer : C. T., 489, (Prol.) 


siif-fic-ien-cy (c as sh), s. [Eng. sufi- 
cien(t); -cy.] 
1. The quality or state of being sufficient or 
adequate to the end proposed. 
“The natural sufficiency of the soul without the 


spirit of God in order to its own happiness,"—Stilling- 
fleet : Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 12. 


2. Supply equal to wants ; ample supply. 


3. Adequate qualification for any purpose ; 
ability. 
“Then no more remains 


But that your sufici B ‘orth, is abl 
Abd iohibem weak? *. 0 eas 


Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, i. 1. 
4, Adequate substance or means; compe- 
mce, 


* 5, Conceit ; self-confi- 
dence. 
“Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignor- 
ance.”— Temple. 


sif-fic’-ient (c as sh), * suf-fyc-ient, a. & 
s. (Lat. suficiens, pr. par. of suficio= to suffice 
(q.v.); Sp. suficiente ; Port. & Ital. sufficiente.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Equal to any end or purpose proposed * 
adequate to meet any wants or demands 
enough, competent, ample. 

“My grace is sufficient for thee.”—2 Corinth. xii. 9 

* 2. Possessed of adequate talents, accom- 
plishments, or resources; competent, fit, 
qualified, capable. 

“You'll never meet a more sufficient man.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 4 
: a Capable of paying one’s debts ; solvent, 
rich. 
“My meaning in saying he is a good man, is to have 
a 


you understand ine that he is suficient.”—Shakesp: 
Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 


* 4, Self-sufficient, self-satisfied, content, 

* B. As subst. : Sufficiency. 

“One man's sufficient is more available than ten 
thousands’ inultitude.”"—Sidney » Arcadia, p. 452. 

{| For the difference between sufficient and 
enough, see ENovcH. 


sufficient reason, determining 
reason, s. 

Philos, ; A term adopted from the following 
passage of Leibnitz’s Théodicée (i. § 44): 
‘‘ Nothing is done without a sufficient reason ; 
that is, nothing happens without its being 
possible to one knowing the causes of all 
things to render a reason which is sufficient 
why it is so, and not otherwise.” He defines 
the principle of Sufficient Reason, as that 
in virtue of which we know that no fact can 
be found real, no proposition true, without a 
sufficient reason why it is in this way rather 
than in another.” After stating that Archi- 
medes was obliged to take for granted that if 
there be a balance in which everything is 
alike on both sides, and if equal weights are 
hung on the two ends of that balance, the 
whole will be at rest, because no reason can 
be given why one side should weigh down 
rather than the other, Leibnitz goes on to 
say: ‘‘ Now by this single principle of th> 
sufficient reason may be demonstrated the 
being of a God, and all other parts of meta- 
physics or natural theology, and even, in 
some measure, those physical truths that are 
independent of mathematics, such as the 
dynamical principles or the principles of 
forces.” The Principle of Sufficient Reason as 
a law of thought is usually stated by logicians 
thus: Every judgment we accept must rest 
upon a sufficient reason ; and from this the 
following principles have been derived : 


1. Granting the reason, what follows from the 
reason must also be granted. On this syllogistie 
inference depends, 

2. If all the consequents are held to be true, the 
reason must be true. 

3. If the consequent is rejected, the reason must 
also be rejected. 

4, If the consequent is admitted, we do not of 
necessity admit the reason, as there may be other 
reasons or causes of the same effect, 


Mansel (Proleg. Log., p. 198) asserts that the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason is not a law of 
thought, but only the statement that every act 
of thought must be governed by some law. ({] 


¥ Axiom of determining (or sufficient) reason : 

Logic: A judgment can be derived from 
another judgment (materially different from 
it), and finds in it its sufficient reason, only 
when the (logical) connection of thoughts 
corresponds to a (real) causal connection. 
(Ueberweg : Logic (Eng. ed.), § 81.) 


suf-fic’-ient-ly¥ (c as sh), adv. 
sufficient ; -ly.] 

1. In or to a sufficient degree; in or to 2 
degree answering the end or purpose pro- 
posed ; enongh, amply. 

“ The tongue of the new First Lord of the Treasury 


ote not suficiently ready."—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., 
ch, XV. 


2. To aconsiderable degree. 


“He himself was sufficiently vain-glorious."— 
Dryden: Juvenal. (Ded.) S 


self-sufficiency ; 


[Eng. 


suf-fi¢—ing, pr. par. ora, [SuFFIce.] 


* guif-fig’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. suficing; -ly.] 
So as to suffice or satisfy ; sufficiently. 


* stf-fic’-ing-néss, s. [Eug. sufficing ; -ness.) 


The quality or state of being sufficing ; snffi- 
ciency. 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whdé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kwe 


*guf-_fisance, * suf-fisaunce, s. [Fr.] Suf- 

ficiency, plenty, enough, abundance. 

* There him rests in riotous sufisance 
Of all gladfulness and kingly joyance,” 
Spenser: Muiopotmos, 207. 

*suf-fis-ant, * suf-fis-aunt, * suf-fis- 

aunce, a. [Fr. swfisant, pr. par. of sufire = 

to suffice (q.v.).] Sufficient. (Gower: C. A., i.) 
*stif-fi-—tiis, s. (Lat.] Snuff ofa candle. 


“Of the sufitus of a torch, painters make a velvet 
black."—Browne: Vulgar Lrrours, p. 335, 


suf’-fix, s. (Lat. sufiwus, pa. par. of sufigo = 
to fasten on beneath: suf (for sub) = under, 
and figo = to fix.) 

1. Philol.: A letter or syllable added at the 
end of a word ; an affix, a postfix: as, -ness, 
-ly, &e. 

2. Math.: A term used to denote indices 
written under letters: as, aj dg ag, &c. 


guf-fix’, v.t. (Surrix, s.) To add or annex, 
as a letter or syllable, at the end of a word. 


* suffixion (as suf-fik’-shon), s. (Surrrx.] 
The act of suffixing; the state of being 
suffixed. 


* suf-flam’-in-ate, v.t. (Lat. suflaminatus, 
pa. par. of sufiamino=to check, to clog; 
sufiamen (genit. suflaminis) = a drag, a brake.] 

1, To retard or check the motion of, as of a 
carriage, by preventilig one or more of the 
wheels from revolving, by means of a chain or 
otherwise ; to scotch. 

2. To stop, to check, to impede. 


“God could prevent the beginnings of wicked de- 
signs;... he could any where suflaminate and sub- 
see them.”—Barrow: Sermon on the Gunpowder 

eason. 


*sif-flate’, v.t. 
sufflo : 
blow.] 

1. To blow up, to inflate. 
2. To inspire. 
“ Sufflated by the Holy Wind.” 
Ward: England's Reformation, iti, 

* giif-fla’-tion, s. [Lat. sufiatio.] [SuFFLATE.] 

The act of blowing up or inflating. 


* siif’-fo-cate, a. [Lat. suffocatus, pa. par. of 
suffoco=to choke: suf (for swb) = under, and 
fauces=the gullet, the throat.] Suffocated, 
choked. 

“For Suffolk’s duke, may he be suffocate,” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry ¥I., i. 1. 
suf -fo-cate, v.t. & i. [Fr. suffoquer; Sp. 
sufocar; Port. suffocar; Ital. suffocare.] [Sur- 
FOCATE, @.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To choke; to kill by stopping the respira- 
tion, as by hanging, drowning, or respiring 
carbonic acid gas ; to smother, to stifle. 


“Doubtful his death: he suffocated seem'd 
To most.” Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 


2. To stifle; to cause difficulty of respira- 
tion to. (Cowper: Task, vi. 670.) 
3. To impede respiration in; to compress 
go as to prevent respiration. 
“*Let not hemp his windpipe suffocate.” 
Shakesp.; Henry V., iii. 6. 
* 4, To stifle, to smother, to extinguish : as, 
To suffocate live coals or fire. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To become suffocated, choked, or stifled. 
2. To cause suffocation, to choke: as, The 
heat is swffoeating. 
‘The suffocating sense of woe.” 
Byron: Prometheus, 
{ Suffocation is produced by every kind of 
Means, external or internal: to choke is to 
stifle or suffocate by means of large bodies, as 
a piece of food, lodging in the throat or larynx. 


suf’-f0-cat-ing, pr. par. or a. 

"CATE, v.] 

suf’-fo-cat-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. suffocating ; 
-ly.) Ina suffocating manner or degree ; so as 
to suffocate; as, The room is suffocatingly hot. 


sif-fd-ca/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. suffoca- 
tionem, accus. of suffocatio, from suffocatus = 
suffocate (q.v.); Sp. suffocacion ; Ital. suffo- 
cazione.] 


[Lat. suflatus, pa. par. of 
suf (for swb) = under, and flo= to 


(Surro- 


1. The act of suffocating, 
smothering. 

“Slaine, I call heere, whosoeuer he be, man, woman, 
or childe, that violently commeth to his death, 
whether it be by knife, pomeeas cord, drowning, burn- 

4 “ais or otherwise.” — Smith: Common- 
wealth, bk. ii., ch. xxili. 


choking, or 


suffisance—sug 


2. The state of being suffocated, choked, or 
smothered ; death by being suffocated. 


“Tt wasa miracle to scape sufocation,”—Shakeap. : 
Merry Wives, iii. 5, re ‘i 


4] Suffocation takes place when the air is 
denied access to the lungs, and may be pro- 
duced by drowning, by strangulation, by 
choking, by immobility of the respiratory 
muscles arising from tetanus, by false mem- 
branes obstructing the larynx, &c. 


* siif’-f6-cat-ive, a. (Eng. suffocat(e); -ive.] 
Tending or having the power to suffocate ; 
suffocating. 

“From rain, after great frosts in the winter, glandu- 


lous tumours aud suffocative catarrhs proceed.”—Ar- 
buthnot : On Air. 


Suf’-folk (J silent), s. 
Norfolk for North-folk.} 


Geog. : A county on the east coast of Eng- 
land, between Norfolk-and Essex. 


Suffolk-crag, s. 
Geol. : The same as Rep-craa. [CRaa, 2.] 


Suffolk punch, s. A variety of horse, 
stout and round in the barrel, strongly built, 
and with low, heavy shoulders. They are 
especially adapted for drawing heavy weights. 


* siif-foss’-ion (ss as sh), s. (Lat. suffossio, 
from suffossus, pa. par. of suffodio=to dig 
under: suf (for swh) = under, and fodio = to 
dig.] The act of digging under or beneath; 
an undermining. 


“ Those conspiracies against maligned sovereignty ; 
ee suffossions of walls, &c."—Bp, Hall: St. Paul's 
‘ombat, 


suf’-fra-gan, * siif’-fra-gant, a. &s. (Fr. 
suffragant, from Lat. suffragans, pr. par. of 
suffragor = to vote for, to support, or from 
Low Lat. suffraganeus =a suffragan bishop.] 
(SUFFRAGE, } 

A, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Assisting, supporting. 

“Let my pen loose to the suffragant testimonies.” 

Bp. Hall: Remaines, p. 302. 

2, Eccles.: Assisting, assistant: as, a sw/- 
fragan bishop. Every bishop is suffragan 
relatively to the archbishop of his province. 

B. As substantive: 


*J, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
assists ; an assistant. 


“ Friends and suffragants to the virtues and modesty 
of sober women."—&p. Taylor: Artificial Handsome- 
ness, p. 118. 


II, Ecclesiastical : 

1. A bishop who has been consecrated to 
assist an ordinary bisho} of a see in a par- 
ticular portion of his diocese. 

2. A term of relation applied to every 
ordinary bishop with respect to the arch- 
bishop of his province. 


“The Primate indeed and several of his suffragans 
stood obstinately aloof."—AM/acauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


suf’-fra_gan-ship, * suf-fra-gane-ship, 
s. ([Enug. suffragan; -ship.) The office or 
position of a suffragan. 


“Therewith held the suffraganeship under Henry 
Beauford Bishop of Lincoln.” — fuller: Worthies ; 
Cumberland, 


[For South-folk, as 


* siif’-fra-gant, a. & s. [SurrRacAn.] 


* siif’-fra-gate, v.i. ([Lat. suffragatus, pa. 
par. of suffrugor.] [SUFFRAGE, v.] 
1. To vote with ; to agree in voice with. 


“Tt cannot choose but suffragate to the reasonable- 
ness and convenience thereof, being so discovered.”— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 291. 


2. To vote. 


“With liberty allowed him to suffragate in con- 
gregat. and convocat."— Wood: Fasti Oxon., vol. il. 


* guf’-fra-ga-tor, s. [Lat.] One whoassists 
or supports with his vote. 


“The most of their sufragators are already assem- 
bled."—Bp. of Chester to Abp. Usher, p. 67. 


sif-frage (age as 1g), * suf’-fra-&y, s. 
[Fr., from Lat. suffragium = a vote ; ultimate 
etym. doubtful.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A vote or voice given on a controverted 
question, or in the choice of a candidate for 
a particular office, position, or trust; the 
formal expression of opinion on a point in 
question ; hence, approval, consent. [FRAN- 
CHISE, 2; RerormM ACTS.] 


“ Enthusiastically confirmed by the suffrage of the 
whole principality."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 24, 1885. 


* 92. Testimony, attestation, witness. 


Se 


* 3. Aid, assistance. 
“But all give suffrage ; that with speed I may these 
discords end, Chapman: Homer ; Iliad viii 
II, Ecclesiastical : 
1, A short petition, such as those after the 
creed or matins and evensong. 


2. Prayer on behalf of another, or for the 
whole body of the faithful; espec. prayer 
offered for the faithful departed. 

“He [Henry the 5] made a riche tumbe for Richard 


the 2, and caussid subncgiss to be ordenid for hym.”"— 
Leland: Collectanea, vol, ii., p. 490. 


* suffrage (age as ié), v.t. [Lat. suffragor 
= to vote for.] [SurrraGk, s.] To vote for; 
to elect. 


“Suffraging their knights and burgesses,"— Milton } 
Reform. in England, bk, ii. 


suf’_frag-ism, s. The principle or policy of 
suffrage government. 


suf’-frag_ist, 8. 
1, One who has or exercises the right of 
suffrage. 
2. An ardent support of suffrage in some 
particular way, as, a woman-suffragist, a uni- 
versal suffragist. 


* suf-fraunce, s. 


sif-frti-tés'-gent, a. [Pref. suj- for sub-, 
and Eng. frutescent (q.v.).] Moderately fru- 
tescent. 


+ stif-frii’-téx, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. sub, 
and frutex = a shrub, a bush.] 


Bot. : An undershrub (q.v.). 


suf-fra’-ti-cose, + siif-frii’-ti-coiis, a. 
(Pref. suf-, for sub-, and Lat. fruticosus = full 
of shrubs or bushes.] 

Bot. (Of a stem): Having the lower and 
smaller part of the stem woody, while the 
upper and larger part is herbaceous and dies 
off every year. 


* suf-fu'-mi-gate, v.t. [Lat. suffwmigatus, 
pa. par. of suffumigo: suf (for swb) = under, 
and fumigo=to fumigate (q.v.).] To apply 
fumes or smoke to the parts of, as to the body, 
in medical treatment. 


* suf-fu-mi-ga’-tion, s. [SurrumicarTE.] 

1. The operation of applying fumes to the 

parts of the body ; fumigation, 

“Tf the matter be so gross as it yields not to reme- 
dies, it may be attempted by suffumigution.”"—Wise- 
man: Surgery. 

2. The act of burning perfumes ; one of the 

ceremonies in incantation. 


“He did not at the time of his invocation make any 
suffumigation, at which the spirits were vexed.”— 
Wood : Athene Oxon., vol. i, 

3. A fume, a fumigation, 


“ Hippocrates moreover was of this opinion, that a 
suffumigation made therewith [garlick]fetcheth downe 
the afterbirth of women newly delivered and brought 
to bed."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xx., ch. vi. 


* suf-fu'-mige, s. [Lat. suffumigo =to suf- 
fumigate (q.v.).] A medical fume. 


“For external means, drying suffumiges or smoaks 
are prescribed with good success."—Harvey. On Con- 
sumption, 


siif-fiise’, v.t. (Lat. swffwsus, pa. par. of suf 
fundo=to pour beneath, to diffuse beneath 
or upon: suf (for sub) = under, and fundo = 
to pour.] To overspread as with a fluid or 
tincture ; to fill or cover as with something 
fluid. 
** Medora still (while tears his cheeks swffuse 
The dear remembrance of his lord renews." 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, xviii. 
suf-fu'-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. suffusionem, 
accus. Of suffusio, from suffusus, pa. par. of 
. suffundo = to suffuse (q.v.). ] 
1, The act or process of suffusing or over- 
spreading, as with a fluid or tincture; the 
state of being suffused. 


‘He [Plutarch] being deeply tinctured, as it were, 
with the suffusions of it, everything which he looked 
upon, seemed to him coloured with it.”"—Cudworth: 
Intell. System, p. 224. 


2. That which is suffused or overspread, as 
a cataract on the eye, or an extravasation of 
some humour, 

“So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs 


Or dim suffusion veiled.” Milton: P, L,, iii, 26, 
sti-fi, s. [Sort.] 
st’-fism, s. [Sorism.] 


* siig, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps allied to 
suck.] A small kind of worm. A 


(SUFFERANCE.] 


béy ; PSUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL. 
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A 
sugar—sugescent 


siig’-ar (sas sh), *sucre, *suger, * sugre, 
s. & a [Fr. sucre, from Sp. azucar =sugar, 
from Arab. sakkar, sokkar = sugar; Pers. 
shakar, from Sanse. garkara = gravel, sugar ; 
allied to Lat. saccharum; Gr. oakxap, vax- 
xapov (sakchar, sakcharon); Port. aeucar ; Ital. 
zucchero.)} 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A sweet, crystallized substance manu- 
factured from the expressed juice of various 
plants, especially of the sugar-cane (q.Vv.). 

(2) Any substance more or less resembling 
sugar in any of its properties: as, sugar of 
lead. 

2. Fig.: Sweet, honeyed, or soothing words 
or flattery, used to disguise or hide something 
distasteful. 

II. Chem. & Sugar Manuf. : Cn(OH2)m. The 
generic name for a large number of bodies oc- 
eurring naturally in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, or produced from glucosides by the 
action of ferments or dilute acids. They are 
all more or less soluble in water, and their solu- 
tions exert a rotatory action on polarized light. 
Some reduce alkaline solutions of copper, 
whilst others either do not, or do so only toa 
limited extent. They may all be classed 
under two heads, viz., unfermentable sugars, 
as mannite, dulcite, sorbite, &c., and ferment- 
able sugars as cane-sugar, glucose, maltose, 
&c. Cane-sugar, Cj2Ho20}, called also 
Saccharose, Sucrose, and Canose, is found in 
the juice of many grasses, in the sap of several 
trees, and in beet and several other roots. It 
appears to be the transition product between 
starch and invert-sugar in all plants which 
yieldthe lattercompounds. Walnuts, almonds, 
and St. John’s bread contain only cane-sugar. 
It is extracted most easily from sugar-cane, 
but on the continent of Europe is manu- 
factured on a large scale from beet-root. The 
expressed juice is heated nearly to the boiling 
point, and a small quantity of slaked lime 
added. The clear liquid which separates from 
the coagulum is evaporated as rapidly as 
possible, and transferred into shallow vessels 
to crystallize. Drained from the syrup or 
molasses, it yields the raw sugar of commerce. 
When further refined by treatment with 
animal charcoal, poured into moulds, and 
then dried in a stove, the product is loaf- 
sugar. When the crystallization is allowed to 
abc very slowly, sugar-candy results. 

oderately heated it melts, and solidifies on 
cooling to an amorphous mass, familiar as 
barley-sugar. Pure sugar separates from its 
solution in transparent colourless crystals, 
having the figure of a modified monoclinic 
prism. It has a pure, sweet taste, and re- 
quires for solution only one-third of its weight 
of cold water. Its crystals have a specific 
gravity of 1:6. Heated above 210°, water is 
given off and a brown substance known as 
caramel remains. Cane-sugar is transformed 
into invert sugar by boiling in presence of 
dilute acids, mineral acting more rapidly than 
organic acids. Strong sulphuric acid com- 
pletely decomposes cane-sugar, and nitric 
acid converts it into saccharic acid. It turns 
aray of polarised light to the right, Aj = 73°8. 
(Invert-sucaR, MAPLE-SUGAR.] 

B. As adj. : Made of sugar. 


sugar-baker, s. 


sugar-bean, s. 
; Bot. : (1) Phaseolus saccharatus ; (2) P. luna- 
Us. 


One who refines sugar. 


sugar-beet, s. Avariety of the Common 
Beet, Beta vulgaris, cultivated on the Con- 
tinent, and occasionally to a small extent ih 
England, from which is extracted sugar equal 
to that of the cane. [BEETRoot-suaaR.] 


sugar-berry, s. 


Bot.: Celtis occidentalis; called also the 
Nettle-tree and the Hackberry. 


sugar-birds, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The family Ceeribide, a group of 
delicate little birds, allied to the Dicwide and 
the Drepanidide, but with protrusile tongues, 
and confined almost entirely to the tropical 
parts of America. 


sugar-bush, s. [Sucar-oRcHARD.] 


sugar-camp, s._ A place in or near a 
maple forest where the sap from the trees is 
collected and manufactured into sugar. 


sugar -candy, * sugar-candian, s. 
Cane-sugar crystallized on threads by slow 
evaporation, 


“Her breath was as sweet as sugar-candian,.”"— 
J. Taylor: Penniless Pilgrim. 


sugar-cane, s. 

1. Bot., Hort., &c.: Saccharum officinarum, 
a strong, cane-stemmed grass, from eight to 
twelve feet high, producing a large, feathery 
plume of flowers. It is wild or cultivated in 
India, China, the South Sea Islands, the West 
Indies, Louisiana, &c., flourishing in the 
zone or belt from the eque Lor to 35° or 40° 
northand south, In India the land chosen for 
its cultivation is usually a good loam or light 
clay well manured. The leafy ends of the 
canes of the preceding season are cut off, or 
the whole cane is cut up, each piece being 
made to contain two nodes or joints. Twenty 
thousand of these are planted on each acre in 
January and February, the harvest begins 
early in December, and the cutting and crush- 
ing of the canes are carried on till January or 
February. There are several varieties of the 
sugar-cane. It was calculated that in 1876 
2,140,000 tons of sugar were manufactured from 
the cane ail over the world. Itis probable 
that the amount has since increased. 


2. Hist. : It has been supposed that the sugar- 
cane was the ‘‘sweet cane froma far country” 
of Jeremiah (vi. 20; cf. also Isa. xliii. 24), 
The scripture plant was, however, more prob- 
ably Andropogon calamus aromaticus. [CANE.] 
According to Strabo, Nearchus, the admiral 
of Alexander the Great, describes a kind of 
honey (probably sugar) from an Indian reed, 
as did Theophrastus and other writers. Di- 
oscorides uses the term saccharuwm, derived 
from the Indian name of the sugar-cane. 
Europe seems to be indebted for the plant to 
the Saracens, who introduced it into Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Sicily, Crete, and Spain, in the ninth 
century ; the Crusaders, in the twelfth, found 
it in Syria; the Spaniards and Portuguese 
carried it to the Canary Islands and Madeira 
early in the fifteenth. Thence, on the dis- 
covery of America, it was transported to the 
West Indies, where a large sugar industry 
speedily arose. 


sugar-clarifier, s. [CLARIFIER, 2.] 


sugar-evaporator, s. <A furnace and 
pan for condensing saccharine juices or solu- 
tions. 


sugar-filter, s. The vessel employed 
for cleansing and decolorizing the defecated 
syrup by the aid of bone-black. 


sugar-fungus, s. [TorvuLA, YEAST- 
PLANT. ] 


sugar-furnace, s. A furnace in which 
pans are set for boiling sugar-cane juice, the 
sap of the maple, or other saccharine solutions. 


sugar-house, s. A building in which 
sugar is refined, 


sugar-kettle, s. A kettle for boiling 
the sap of the sugar-maple, the sorghum, or 
the cane; a sugar-pan. 


sugar-loaf, s. & a. 

A, As substantive : 

1. Lit. ; A conical mass of refined sugar. 

2, Fig.: A high-crowned conical hat, re- 
sembling a sugar-loaf in shape. 

B, As adj. ; Conical and tall, like a sugar- 
loaf: as, a sugar-loaf hat. 


sugar-louse, s. [SUGAR-MITE.] 
, 


sugar-maple, s. 

Bot.: Acer saccharinwm, an American tree, 
sometimes eighty feet high, largely pre- 
vailing in the United States, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, The leaves are cordate, 
very smooth, and glaucous beneath. ‘lhe 
haye five lobes, which are taper, pointed, and 
toothed, becoming redinautumn, It is tapped 
in the spring for its juice, which yields sugar. 
[AcER. ] 


sugar-mill, s. A mill for expressing the 
juice from sugar-canes. It has usually three 
rollers ; two in the same horizontal plane, and 
the third over and between these. The canes 
are fed in between the upper and first hori- 
zontal rollers, where they receive their first 
squeeze, the juice running down into a trough 
at the base of the mill; they then travel on- 
ward, receiving a second squeeze between the 
top roller and the second horizontal roller, 
which extracts the remaining juice. The resi- 


dual woody fibre, termed bagasse, when dried, 
is used as fuel for the furnace-boiler, 


sugar-mite, sugar-louse, s. 
Entom.: The genus Lepisma, spec. Lepisma 
saccharina. 


sugar-mould, s. A conical iron mould 
in which sugar is placed to crystallize and 
allow the molasses to drain away. 


sugar-nippers, s. A tool or instru- 
ment for cutting loaf-sugar into small pieces. 


sugar of acorns, s. [QUERCITE.] 


sugar of lead, s. [NEUTRAL PLUMBIO 
ACETATE ; ACETIC-ACID,] 


sugar-orchard, sugar-bush, s. A 
collection or small plantation of maples used 
for making sugar. 


sugar-pine, s. The Pinus lambertiana of 
the Pacific coast of the United States, a large 
pine, which, when partly burned, yields a 
sweetish exudation, whence its name. 


sugar-planter, s. One who owns or 
manages land devoted to the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane. 


sugar-plum, s. A kind of sweetmeat 
made of boiled sugar, coloured and flavoured 
with various ingredients, and formed into 
balls or disks. 


sugar-refiner, s. One who refines sugar. 


sugar-refinery, s. 

1, A building where sugar is refined. 

2. The process of purification of raw or 
brown sugar. The sugar is (1) dissolved in 
water, a little blood and lime-water being 
added ; (2) filtered in bags, to remove fecu- 
lences ; (3) filtered through animal charcoal, 
to remove colour; (4) boiled in a vacuum-pan, 
to concentrate it; and (5) crystallized in 
moulds, 

sugar-squirrel, s. 

Zool. : Petaurus sciwreus. 

sugar-tongs, s. A small instrument of 
silver or plated metal, used for lifting small 
pieces of sugar at table, 

sugar-tree, s. 

Bot. : (1) Myoporum platycarpum ; (2) Acer 
saccharinwm, the sugar-maple (q.v.). 


siig’-ar(sas sh), *sug-er, v.t. &7. [SucaR,s.] 


1. Lit.: To impregnate, flavour, cover, 
sprinkle, or mix with sugar. [Sucarina, II.] 
2. Fig.: To cover or hide, as with sugar ; 
to sweeten, to disguise, as something un- 
pleasant or distasteful, so as to to render it 
acceptable. 
“With devotion’s visage, 


And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself.”  Shukesp.: Hamlet, iii, 1 


siig’-ar-i-_néss (s as sh), s. [Eng. sugary; 


-ness.| The quality or state of being sugary 
or sweet. 


siig’-ar-ing (sas sh), s. [Eng. sugar; -ing.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of sweetening, mixing, or cover- 
ing with sugar. 

2. Sugar used for sweetening, &c, 

3. The act or process of making sugar. 

II, Entom.: A method of catching moths 
introduced in 1842, and since largely used. A 
compound of coarse brown sugar dissolved in 
water and beer, and having a little gum or 
some essential oil added, is spread on the 
sheltered side of trunks of trees by a painter’s 
brush. The collector visits the sugared trees 
after dark with a bull’s-eye lantern and catches 
any moths he may find. 


siig’-ar-léss (initial s assh), a. (Eng. sugar; 
-less.] Free from sugar. 


siig-ar-y (s as sh), *sug-rie, a. 
sugar ; -y.) 
1, Containing, resembling, or composed of 
sugar ; sweet. 


‘And with the sugrie sweete thereo‘ allure 
Chast ladies eares to fantasies impure.” 
Spenser: Mother Hubberd's Tale. 
2, Fond of sugar or of sweet things: as, a 
sugary palate. 


[Eng. 


*su-gés'-gent, a. [Lat. sugens, pr. par. of 
sugo=to suck.] Pertaining or relating to 
sucking. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 0=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


‘slg-sést’-ive-néss, s. 


suggest—suit 


(Lat. suggestus, pa. par. | * stig-sést/-mént, s. [Eng. suggest ; -ment.] 


atig-gést’, vt. & 4, 

of suggero=to carry or lay under, to supply, 
to suggest: sug (for sub) = under, and gero = 
to carry.) , 

A. Transitive: 

1, To introduce indirectly into the mind or 
thoughts ; to cause to be thought of by the 
agency of other objects. 

“ The growing seeds of wisdom, that suggest... 

Reflections such as meliorate the heart.” 
Cowper : Task, iii, 302. 

2. To propose with diffidence or modesty ; 
to propose indirectly or guardedly ; to hint, 
to insinuate. 

“Then you suggested Avignon; and I assented.”— 

Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 
* 3. To inform secretly ; to prompt. 


“ We must suggest the people, in what hatred 
He still hath held them. 
Shakesp, ; Coriolanus, ti. 1. 
*4, To tempt, to seduce. 
“ To suggest thee from thy master.” 

Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 5. 

*B. Intrans.: To make suggestions; to 
present evil thoughts to the mind. 


siig-Sést’/-ér, s. [Eng. suggest; -er.] One 
who suggests ; one who makes suggestions. 


“The Spirit of God in person is not the immediate 
suggester of this conclusion.”"—Bp. Bull: Works, ii. 885. 


gtig’-sés-ti-o fal’-si, phr. [Lat. = the sug- 
gestion of something false or untrue.) 

1, Logic & Ethics: A term used when one, 
instead of telling a positive untruth, makes 
a@ statement which, though not false, is yet 

retty sure to be misunderstood, and is in- 

mded to be so. 

2. Law: One of the branches of fraud. If 
suggestio falsi be practised in drawing out legal 
conveyances, re-leases, or agreements, its de- 
tection affords a ground for setting them aside, 


sug-gést’-ion (t as y), s. [Fr., from Lat. 

suggestionem, accus. of suggestio, from suggestus, 
pa. par. of suggero = to suggest (q.v.). | 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of suggesting, hinting, or pro- 
phd guardedly or with diffidence. (Hither 

nm a good or bad sense.) 

2. That which is suggested ; a hint; a first 

intimation or proposal. 


“ One slight suggestion of a senseless fear, 
Infus'd with cunning, serves to ruin me.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat, 8. 


3. A prompting, especially to evil; a secret 
incitement ; temptation, seduction. 


“Why do I yield to that suggestion?” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, i. 3, 


4, Presentation of an idea to the mind: as, 
the suggestions of fancy or imagination. 
*5, A crafty device. 


“* One that by estion 
Fied all the See ed 


¢ akesp. : Henry VIII, iv. 2. 
II. Technically : 


1, Law : Information without oath : as, 


(1) An information drawn in writing, show- 
ing cause to have a prohibition. 

(2) A surmise or representation of some- 
thing, enrolled upon the record of a suit or 
action, at the instance of a party thereto. 

2. Metaph. : The same as ASSOCIATION (q.V.). 

§| (1) Principle of suggestion : Association of 
ideas. 

(2) Relative suggestion: Judgment. Dr. 
Thomas Brown (1778-1820), Prof. of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
divided “the Intellectual States of Mind” 
into Simple and Relative Suggestion; the 
first corresponding to what others have called 
Association, and the latter to Judgment. He 
ger under Simpk Suggestion : Conception, 

emory, Imagination, and Habit ; under Re- 
lative Suggestion: Coexistence and Succes- 

sion. (Brown: Philos. Human Mind, lect. 
xxxiii., xlv.) 


sig-Sést/-ive, a. [Eng. suggest; -ive.] Con- 
taining a suggestion or hint; calculated or 
tending to suggest ideas or thoughts ; suggest- 
ing more than appears on the surface. (Very 
often in a bad sense.) 


siig-sést-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. suggestive ; -ly.} 

In a suggestive manner ; by way of suggestion. 

[Eng. suggestive ; 

~ness.) The quality or state of being suggestive. 

_ _“ His mannerisms—constant_ empl ent of the 
habit of i 


é ash for suggestiveness, and a talicizing to 
make a point or strengthen an illusion—are weari- 
80 ne Noribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 119. 


Ph Yin ' 


The act of suggesting ; suggestion. 


* sig-gést’-réss, s. 
A female who suggests. 


*sug-sil, v.t. [Lat. sugillo, suggillo = to beat 
black and blue, to inswlt, to revile.] 
1. To beat black and blue; to make livid 
by bruises. 
2. To defame, to sully, to blacken. 


“They will not shrink to offer their blood for the 
defence of Christ's verity, if it be openly impugned, 
or secretly suggilled.""—Archbishop Parker's Strype: 
App. to Life. 


* sug-gil-ate, v.t. (Lat. suggillatus, pa. par. 
of sugillo.] [Suaaru.] To beat black and 
blue; to beat livid. 


“The head of the os humeri was bruised, and re- 
mained suggilated long after.”— Wiseman ; Surgery. 


* sig-gil-a/-tion, s. (Lat. suggillatio.] A 
livid or black and blue mark; a blow, a 
bruise, ecchymosis. Also applied to the spots 
which occur in disease and in incipient 
putrefaction. 


*sugre,s.&v. [SuGar.] 


su-i-¢id’-al, a. [Eng. suicid(e); -al.] 

1, Partaking of the nature of the crime of 

suicide : as, suicidal mania. 

2. Destructive to one’s self, or one’s own 

interests. 

“The obstinacy of the English authorities in keep- 
ing the army on so reduced a footing is considered 
simply suicidal,”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 14, 1885. 

su-i-cid’-al-ly, adv. 
In a suicidal manner. 


(Hng. suggest; -ress.] 


[Eng. suicidal; -ly.] 


su-i-eide, s. [Formed in sense 1 from Lat. 
sui, genit. of se =one’s self, and cidum=a 
slaying, from cdo (in comp. -cido) = to kill; 
in sense 2, from sui, and -cida =a slayer, on 
the analogy of homicide, fratricide, &c. ; Fr. 
suicide. Trench says that till the middle of 
the seventeenth century this word had not 
established itself in the language; self-homi- 
cide was used instead.] 


1. Self-murder; the act of wilfully and 
designedly destroying one’s own life. To 
constitute suicide in the legal sense, the 
person must be of years of discretion and of 
sound mind, in which case he is termed a 
felo-de-se (q.v.). By the common law the 
consequences of suicide were deprivation of 
the rites of Christian burial, the suicide being 
interred at night at cross-roads, with a 
stake driven through his breast, and the 
forfeiture of all his goods and chattels to the 
Crown, including debts to him at the time of 
his committing the crime, but not including 
freehold property, and the forfeiture did not 
involve corruption of blood. These severe 
laws are now obsolete. In the United States 
eleven states have Constitutional provisions 
that the property of suicides shall not be for- 
feited. Christian burial is also the rule. 


“Nor less to be exploded is the word suicide, which 
may as well seem to participate of sws, a sow, as of the 
prncu ic kak et : New World of Words. (Pref. 

e z , 


2. One who commits self-murder; a felo- 
de-se. 
3. Ruin or destruction of one’s owninterests. 


“ In countries pretending to civilization there should 
be no war, much less intestine war, which may be 
justly called political swicide"—Knox; Letter to a 
Young Nobleman, 


* su-t_eid’-ic-al, a. [Eng. swicid(e); -ical.] 
Suicidal. 


*gu'-i-cid-ism, s. [Eng. suicid(e); -ism.] 
A disposition or tendency to suicide. 


*su’-i-cism, *su-i-cisme, s. [Lat. svi, 
genit. of swus=one’s own; Eng. suff. -ism.] 
The seeking of what is personal to one; self- 
ishness, egotism, [ALTRUISM.] 


“ But his swicisme was so grosse, that any of Ahab's 
relations (whom he made run out all they had) might 
read it."—R, Whitlock: Grand Schismatic. 


st-i-de, si’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. su(s); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@, or neut. -ida.] 

1, Zool.: A family of Artiodactyle Mam- 
mals, of the Bunodont group (in which the 
crowns of the molars are tuberculated), The 
feet have only two functional toes, the other 
two being much shorter, and hardly touching 
the ground. Molars, incisors, and canines 
are present, the last very large, and, in the 
males, usually constituting formidable tusks 
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projecting from the side of the mouth. The 
stomach is generally slightly divided, but is by 
no means so complex as in the Ruminantia, 
Snout truncated and cylindrical, capable of 
considerable movement, and adapted for 
rooting up the ground. The skin is covered 
with hair to a greater or less extent ; tail very 
short, in some cases rudimentary. The 
family is divided into three well-marked 
groups or sub-families: Suine, True Swine 
(Sus, Potamochcerus, Babirusa, and Porcula) ; 
Dicotyline (Peccaries, with the single genus 
Dicotyles, often classed as a family); and 
Phacocherine (Wart-hogs, with one genus, 
Phacochcerus). 

2. Paleont.: The family probably com- 
menced in the Eocene Tertiary. The most 
noteworthy genera are described in this 
Dictionary under their names. 


su/-1 gén’-ér-is, phir. [Lat.] 
own peculiar kind ; singular. 


Of his or its 


* gu’-il-lage (age as ig), s. [Fr. sowillage, 
from souiller = to sully, to soil.] A drain or 
collection of filth ; sullage. 

“Some Italians dig wells and cisterns, and other 


conveyances, for the suillage of the house.”— Wotton ; 
Remains, p. 18. 


su-il’-line, a. & s. [Lat. swill(ws)= pertain- 

ing to swine; Eng. suff. -ine.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of the genus Sus or the family Suide (q.v.). 

“There are, moreover, extinct types, with many 
Suilline affinities,”— Nicholson : Paleont., ii, 345, 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the genus 
Sus or the family Suide (q.v.). 

“ All these early (Suillines ... appear to have had 


at least four toes."—Mursh: Introd, & Success. of 
Vert. Life in America, p. 


su-i-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. su(s); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ine.] [Surp#.] 


* su’-Ing, s. [Fr. swer=to sweat; Lat. sudo.} 
The process of soaking through anything. 
“Note the percolation or suing of the verjuice 
through the wood; for verjuice of itself would never 
have passed through the wood."—Bucon: Nat. Hist., 


§ 79. 


* gu’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Suz.] 
*su/-Ing-ly, *su-yng-ly, adv. [Eng. 
suing, a. ; -ly.] Following, in succession, after. 


“My mynde & my flessh both haue ioyed in to liuing 
God, and for this the prophete saith here suyngly, my 
reynes or kidneis, hath chiden me vnto the night.”— 
Sir 7, More: Workes, p. 20, 


st-int, s. [Fr.] The natural grease of wool. 
It consists of insoluble saponaceous matter, 
together with a soluble salt containing from 
15 to 33 per cent. of potash. 


* su/-ism, s. (Surst.] Selfishness, 


*gu/-ist, s. [Lat. swus=one’s own.] One 
who seeks to gratify himself; a selfish persop ; 
an egotist. 

“ A man with more liberty might bc debtor to the 
Jews of Malta, than owe for curtesies to this schis- 
matical suist, that baits with lesser favours to angle for 
greater."—R. Whitlock: Grand Schismatic, p. 369. 


suit, * suite, *sute, s. [Fr. swite—a chase, 
a suit, a train of attendants, from Lat. secta= 
a following, a sect (q.v.); in Low Lat. ex- 
tended to mean a suit-at-law, a series, a suit 
of clothes, &c., from Lat, seguor = to follow.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 

*1. The act of following; pursuit, chase, 
as of game, &c. 

*2. Consecution, succession, series. 


“Every five and thirty years the same kind and suét 
of weather comes about again.”—Bacon. 


8. The act of suing; a seeking for some- 
thing by petition or application; petition ; 
address of entreaty ; request, prayer, 

“ Many shall make suit unto thee.”—Job xi. 9. 

4, A petition made to one of exalted posi- 
tion or authority, as a monarch or great prince. 
“T can but be thy price: sweet maid, 

With Scotland's King thy sutt to aid.” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, vi. 25. 

5. Amorous solicitation ; courtship, wooing ; 
an attempt to win a woman in marriage. 

“ Rebate your loves, each rival suit suspends 
Till this funereal web my labours end.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 164, 

6. The object of one’s request, petition, or 
seeking ; that which is sought or begged for ; 
request, prayer. 

“Thou hast obtained thy suit.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 


7. Aset, a number of things used together, 


oY; Pout, j6Ww1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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pe 
and in a degree necessary to be united in 
order to serve their purpose: as, a suit of 
armour, a swit of sails for a ship, &c.; espe- 
cially used absolutely for a set of clothes ; 
dress, apparel. 

“ He hath his chaunge of suites, yea, he spareth not 
to goe in his silkes and veluet,”—Wilson: Art of 
Rhetorique, p. 94 

8. Things which follow in a series or suc- 
cession; a set of things of the same kind or 
stamp; the collective number of individuals 
composing a series; as, a swit (more generally 
@ suite) of rooms. 

9. Specifically, one of the four sets (of thirteen 
cards each) which compose a pack. 


“ To deal and shuffle, to divide and sort 
Her mingled swits and sequences,” 
Cowper : Task, 1. 475. 


*10, Kind, class, sort, description. 


The tapes of hire white volupere 
Were of the same suit of hire colere.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 8,241. 


*11. Retinue, attendants ; number of fol- 
lowers, train. (Now written suite.) 
12. Outward covering or dress, 


“But [ have that within which passeth show ; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i, 2. 
II. Law: 


1. Feudal law: <A following or attendance : 


(1) Attendance by a tenant on his lord, es- 
pecially at his court ; called also Suit-court. 

(2) Attendance for the purpose of perform- 
ing some service ; called also Suit-service. 

(3) The retinue, chattels, offspring, and ap- 
purtenances of a villein, 

2. Civil Law: 

(1) An action or process for the recovery of 
aright or claim ; legal application to a court 
of justice ; prosecution of right before any 
tribunal: as, a swit in Chancery. When the 
remedy is sought in a court of law, the term 
suit is synonymous with action, but when 
proceedings are taken in a court of equity the 
term suit alone is used. In Britain it is 
applied to proceedings in the Kcclesiastical 
and Admiralty courts. 

“ Of a strange nature is the suit you follow.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

*(2) The witnesses or followers of the 
plaintiff in an action at law. 

J * (1) Out of suits: No more in service and 
attendance on ; at odds with. 

(2) To follow suit: [FotLow, {| (2)]. 

* Wear this for me; one out of suits with fortune, 
That would give more, but that her hand lacks means,” 
Shakesp.- As You Like It, i. 2. 

* suit-broker, s. One who made a regu- 
lar trade of obtaining favours for court peti- 
tioners. 


*suit-court, s. ([Surr, s., II. 1. (1).] 

* suit-covenant, s. 

Law: A covenant by the ancestor of one 
man with the ancestor of another to sue at his 
court. (Bailey.) 

* suit-like, *sute-like, a. 
adapted. 


“Then she put her into man's apparel, and gave her 
all things swite-like to the same, and laid her upona 
mattress all alone without light or candle,”—North : 


Plutarch, p. 40. 
* guit-service, s. [Suir, s., II. 1. (2).] 


Buit, v.t. & i. [Surr, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To adapt, to accommodate ; to fit or make 
suitable. 


‘ Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, 
with this special observance, that you o'erstep not the 
modesty of nature.”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii, 2. 

2. To be adapted or suitable to ; to become. 


“‘Such furniture as suits the greatness of his person.” 
hakesp.: Henry VIII, ii. L 


3. To fit; to be adapted to. 
4, To be agreeing to; to fall in with; to 
pissee ; to be convenient or agreeable to: as, 
'o suit one’s tastes. 
* 5, To dress, to clothe. 
“Tt is the use for Tyrian maids to wear 
Their bow and quiver in this modest sort, 
And suit themseives in purple for the nonce,” 
Marlowe: Dido, Queen of Carthage, i. 1, 
B. [ntrans. : To agree, to accord, to match, 
to correspond, to tally. (Often followed by to 
or with.) 
“Til with King James's mood that day, 
Suited gay feast and minstrel lay.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 83. 
{ For the difference between to swit and to 
ft, see Fir. 


Suitable, 


suit—sullage 


suit-a-bil'-i-ty, s. (Eng. suitable; -tity.] 
The quality or state of being suitable; suit- 
ableness. 


suit’-a-ble, a. [Eng. suit; -able.] Capable 
of suiting; suiting or being in accordance; 
according, agreeable, fitting, convenient, 
proper, becoming. 
“Tn his face 
Youth smiled celestial, aud to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused.” Milton: P. L., iii, 689. 
{| For the difference between switable and 
becoming, conformable, convenient, and corre- 
spondent, see BECOMING, CONFORMABLE, &c. 


suit/-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. suitable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being suitable, fit, 
adapted, agreeable, proper, becoming, or con- 
venient ; agreeableness, fitness, propriety. 
“There is a continued suitableness and applicability 


to the text of Moses all along.”"—More: Def. of Phil, 
Cabbula, (App.) 


suit-a-bly, adv. [Eng. suwitabl(e); -ly.] In 
a suitable manner or degree ; fitly, agreeably, 
conveniently, becomingly. 

“The most notable of those offices that can be 
assigned to the spirit of nature, and that suitably to 
his name, is the translocation of the souls of beasts 
into such matter as is most fitting for them.”—More - 
Immort. of the Soul, bk. iii., ch. xiii. 


suite (as swet), s. [Fr.] [Surt, s.] 

1, A company or number of attendants or 
followers ; a retinue, a train. 

2. A number of things having a connection 
together, spoken of as a whole; a collection 
of things of the same kind; a set, a series : as, 
a swite of rooms, furniture, &c. 


* guit’—ér, * sut-er, s. 
A suitor (q.v.). 


“Now in all judgements being two parties, the first 
we call the impleader, sute7, demnaunder, or demaund- 
ae and plaintiffe.”"—Smith : Commonwealth, bk. ii., 
ch. x. 


* guit’-hold, s. [Eng. suit, and hold.] 
Feudal Law: Tenure in consideration of 
certain services to a superior lord. 


[Eng. suit, v. 5 -er.] 


suit’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Surt, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: Cloth for making suits of 
clothes. 


suitor, * sut-er, s. [Eng. swit, v.3 -or.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. One who prefers a suit; a petitioner, an 
applicant. 
“ The throng, that follows Cesar at the heels, 
Of senators, of pretors, common suitors.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, il. 4, 
2. One who solicits a woman in marriage ; 
&@ wooer, a lover. 
“My court aedckly, swarmed full of suitors.”—Sidney 
Arcadia, bk, i. 


II, Law: A party to a suit or litigation. 


* guit’-or, 2.7. 
woo, 
“Counts a many, and dukes a few, 
A suitoring came to my father's hall.” 
Barham : Ing. Leg. ; St. Nicholas. 
* silit/-réss, s. (Eng. suitor ; -ess.] A female 
suitor or supplicant. 
“ Beshrew me, but 'twere pity of his heart, 
That could refuse a boon to such a suitress.” 
Rowe; Jane Shore, tii. 1. 


(Eng. suit; -y.] Fit- 


[Eng. suitor, s.] To court, to 


* guit’-y, * sut’-ie, a. 
ting, becoming, suitable. 
“* This to sonnes is suitie.” 
Davies : Holy Roode, p. 18, 
st-la, s. [Latinised from the Icelandic name 
of the Soland-goose (q.v.). ] 


Ornith. : Gannet ; a cosmopolitan genus of 
Pelecanide, with eight species. Bill forming 
an elongated cone, very large at base, com- 
pressed at point, which is slightly curved; 
mandibles serrated ; angle of gape below the 
line of the eyes; face and throat naked ; nos- 
trils basal, obliterated ; legs strong, short, 
three toes in front, one behind, all articulated 
by a membrane. 


sul-cate, siil’-cat-éd, a. [Lat. sulcatus, 
pa. par. of sulco=to furrow; sulcus=a fur- 
row.] Furrowed, grooved; having longitu- 
dinal furrows, grooves, or channels. (Applied 
especially to stems, leaves, seeds, d&c., of 
plants, the surfaces of various molluscous 

shells, &c.) 
“All are much chopped and sulcated by having lain 


exposed on the top of the clay to the weather.”— 
Woodward : On Fossils, 


suld, v.7. 
sulf-Aat-4l’-lo-phane, s. 


* giilk, s. 
sulk, v.i. 


* sulk, stilke, a. 


sulk’-i-néss, s. 


silks, s. pl. 


stil-ca’-tion, s. [SuLcATE.] Achannel, groove, 


or furrow. 


sil-ca-to-, pref. [Sutcats.] Furrowed. 


sulcato-rimose, a. 
Bot. : Furrowed and cracked, as the cotyle- 
dons of a Spanish chestnut. 


sul-ca ‘tor, s. [Lat. = one who draws furrows, 


a plougher.] 

Zool.: A genus of Amphipod Crustaceans. 
Sulcator arenarius, living on the sandy sea 
shore, leaves tracks like those of Annelids or 
the impressions of plants, which have been 
compared with those on some of the Paleo- 
zoic rocks, 


siil’-ciis (pl. stil’-¢i), s. [Lat. =a furrow.] 


1. Anat.: A furrow, a groove: as, the 
auriculo-ventricular sulcus of the heart and 
the sulci of the brain. 


2. Bot. (Pl.): The lamelle of certain fungals, 
[SHouLD.] (Scotch.) 


(Fr. sulfat = sule 
phate, and Eng. allophane.} 


Min. : A mixture of allophane and sulphate 
of alumina, 


sil-fa’-ri-cin, s. [Fr. sulfwré = sulphurous.] 


Min. : A white porous silica, having an 
acid taste and impregnated with sulphur. 
Found in Greece. 


[Lat. swleus.] A furrow. 

“The surging swiks of the sandiferous seas.” 
Sidney: Wanstead Play, p. 619. 

[SuLxy.] To be sulky ; to indulge 

in a sulky fit or mood. (Collog.) 


[SuLx, v.] Hanging on 
hand, hard to sell (?). 


‘“‘ Never was thrifty trader more willing to put of a 
hve commodity.”—Heywood: Challenge for Beauty, 


sulk’-{-ly, adv. (Eng. sulky ; -ly.] Ina sulky 


manner ; sullenly, morosely. (See extract under 
SrTupip, A. 2.) 


(Eng. sulky; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being sulky; sullenness, 
moroseness ; sourness of temper. 
“ Allow nothing to the sulkiness of my disposition.” 
—Gray: To Dr. Clarke, Aug., 1760. 
(Surx.] <A state or fit of sulki- 
ness ; a sulky fit or mood. (Collog.) 


““When she wakes up out of the sulks.”—C. Kin; i 
Alton Locke, ch. xvi. ee 


sulk’-y, a. & s. [Properly sulken, sulken-ness 


being misdivided as swlke-nness by analo 
with happi-ness, from happy, &c. From A. 
solcen = slothful, remiss, disgusted.] 


A. As adj. : Sullen, sour in temper, morose 3 
obstinately maintaining ill-feeling and repell- 
ing advances. 

“Tt is surely better to be even weak than malignant 

or sulky.’—Knox : Essay No. 123, 

B. As subst. : A light, two-wheeled vehicle, 

having a seat for a single occupant, used as a 


pleasure-carriage and for trials of speed be 
tween trotting-horses. (Amer.) 

{| Used also adjectively = having a single 
seat: as, a sulky-cultivator, sulky-harrow, 
sulky-plough, &c., in which there is a single 
seat for the driver. 


*sull, s. [A.S. sulh.] A plough. 
sull’-age (age as i), s. 


(SumLLacE.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A collection of filth ; a drain ; sewage, 
*92, Anything which sullies or defiles. 
3. Silt and mud deposited by water. 
II, Founding: The scoria which rises to 
the surface of the molten metal in the ladle, 


and which is held back when pouring, to pre- 
vent porous and rough casting. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. =, © =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


sullen—sulphazotised 
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sullage-piece, s. A dead-head, or feeling- 
head, a piece of metal on a casting which 
occupies the ingate at which the metal entered 
the mould. 

giil’-lén, * sol-ain, * sol-ayne, * sol-ein, 

* gsol-eine, * sol-eyn, * sol-eyne, a. & s. 
{O. Fr. solain= lonely, solitary, from Lat. 
solus = alone.) 

A, As adjective: 

*1, Alone, solitary. 

“ The solein fenix of Arabie.” 


Chaucer; Dreme, 
*2. Lonely, solitary. 
“Tn soleyn place by my selfe,” 
Gower: O, A., vi. 
* 3, Gloomy, dark, dismal, sombre. 


“ And nought disturbs the silence of the night; 
All sleeps in sullen shade or silver glow.” 
4 Scott : Don Roderick, 1. 

*4, Melancholy, dismal. 

“The sullen presage of your own decay.” 
Shakesp. : King John, i. 
§. Gloomily angry and silent ; morose, sour- 
tempered, cross. 
“ She is peevish, sullen, froward.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen, iti. 1. 

6. Characterized by sourness or moroseness 3 

gloomy. 

“Meanwhile a sullen and abject melancholy took 
paeresion: of his soul.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 
xxiii. 

* 7. Mischievous, malignant, unpropitious, 

baleful. 


“ Such sullen planets at my birth did shine, 
They threaten every fortune mixt with mine.” 
¥ Dryden. (Todd.) 
*8. Obstinate, intractable. 


“Things are as sullen as we are, and will be what 
they are, whatever we think of them."”—Tillotson. 


* 9, Sluggish, slow-moving, dull. 


“Small Cock, a sullen brook comes to her succour 
then.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 28, 


B. As substantive: 
* 1. A person alone by himself. 


“ By hymself as a soleyne.” 
Piers Plowman, xii. 205, 


*2. A mess of meat for one person. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

3. (Pl.): [SuLLENs]. 

@ For the difference between sullen and 
gloomy, see GLoomy. 

sullen-lady, s. 


Bot. ; An unidentified species of Fritillaria. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


* siil’-lén, v.t. [SuLLEN, a.] To make sullen, 
morose, gloomy, or obstinate ; to sour. 
me «+. sullens the whole body.”—Feltham: Re- 
solves, pt. i, res. 48. 
siil-lén-ly, adv. (Eng. sullen, a.; -ly.] Ina 
sullen or morose manner ; morosely, gloomily, 
dismally. 
“ Sullenly, slowly, 
The black plague flew o’er it.” 
Byron: Manfred, iil, 8. 
stl’-lén-néss, s. (Eng. sullen; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sullen; silent or 
gloomy morosenesss ; sourness of temper. 
“ The form which her anger assumed was sullenness,” 
—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. vii. 

*siil’-léns, s. pl. [SuLLEN, a.] A state or fit 
of sullenness ; a morose temper ; the sulks. 
“He did not love in other days 

Te wear the suliens on his face.” 
Praed: County Balt. 
*siill-er-y, s. (Eng. sull; -ery.] A plough- 
land (q.v.). 


; * siil’-lé-vate, v.t. (Lat. sublevatus, pa. par. 
' of sublevo = to raise up, to support: pref. sub-, 
and levo = to make light, to lift up; levis = 

light in weight.] To rouse up, to excite. 


‘ *siill’-i-age (age as ig),s. [SuLace.] 


sully, *sul-ie, v.t. & i. [A.9. sylian = to 

sully, to defile with dirt or mud, from sol = 
mire, dirt; cogn. with Sw. sdéla = to bemire ; 
Dan. sdle, from sél= mire; Goth. bisauljan ; 
Ger. suhlen, from suhle = slough, mire; 
M.H.Ger, sol, sol = mire.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, Lit.: To stain, to dirty, to spot, to tar- 
nish, to foul. ms aa reeeae 


“ A letter, 
Much torn and sullied.” a 

Dryden: Marriage a-la-Mode, i. 1. 

2. Fig. : To stain, to tarnish, to disgrace. 
“ Weakened our national strength, and sullied our 
glory abroad.”—Bolingbroke : Dissert. on Parties, let. 1. 
*B. Intrans.: To become sullied, soiled, 

or tarnished. 


“Your white canvas doublet will sully."—Shakesp. : 
1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 


sulph-am’-ide, s. 


*siil-ly, *sul-ley, s. [Sunty, v.] A spot, 
soil, or tarnish. (Fielding; Joseph Andrews, 
bk. i., ch. iv.) 


sulph., pref. [SULPHO-.] 


sulph-a-cét'-a-mide, s. [Pref. sulph-, and 
Eng. acetamide.) 
Chem.: Schuwe’s name for the compound 


Cee Oe \No, produced by the action of 
ammonium sulphide on chloracetamide, 


silph-a-cét/-ic, a. [Pref. sulyh-, and Eng, 
acetic.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
and acetic acid. 


sulphacetic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CoH 80g = C2H2809"} 09, Gly- 


colyl-sulphurous acid. A dibasic acid pro- 
duced by the action of sulphuric anhydride 
.on glacial acetic-acid. It forms colourless 
deliquescent prisms, which melt at 62°, and 
are very soluble in water, forming an acid 
solution. Its salts are all soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol. 


sulph-a-cét-y-lén-ic, a. (Pref. sulph-; 
Eng. acetylene, and suff. -ic.] Derived from or 
containing sulphuric acid and acetylene. 


sulphacetylenic-acid, s. 
(CoHe)” : 
Chem. : C2H4SO5 = (0s) O3. Isomeric 


with sulphacetic acid, and obtained by heat- 
ing argentic sulphate with acetyl chloride to 
120°, and treating the product with water. 
It is a viscid, unstable liquid, and gradually 
decomposes into sulphuric and acetic acids, 


sulph’-a¢-id, s. [SuLPHo-acip.] 


stlph’-a-mate, s. [Eng. sulpham(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of sulphamic acid (q.v.). 


sulph-a-méth’-yl-ane, s. [Pref. sulph-, 
Eng. methyl, and suff, -ane.] 


Bae ying ' 
Chem, : CHsNSOg=(S02)’ ¢ 4 Methylic 
CHae oS 


sulphamate. Formed by dissolving methylic 
sulphate in aqueous ammonia, and crystalliz- 
ing, by evaporation in a vacuum. It forms 
large, very deliquescent crystals. 


sulph-am’-ic, a. [Pref. swlph-, and Eng. 
amic.] Derived from or containing sulphuric 
acid and ammonia. 


sulphamic-acid, s. 
Chem, : NH3803=N#2603)") 0, Unknown 


in the free state, but known in its salts. Sul- 
phamate of ammoniuin, 2NH3.SO3, Sulphat- 
ainmon, Sulphammon, A white, crystalline 
powder, obtained by passing dry ammonia 
gas over a thin layer of sulphuric anhydride. 
Permanent in air; taste bitter; soluble in 
nine parts of water, insoluble in alcohol. 


[Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
amide.) 


Chem. : H4802N2 = 822)" } Ny, Produced, 


according to Regnault, when dry ammonia 
gas is passed over sulphuric chloride. 


stlph-am-i-do6n’-ic, a. [Eng. -sulph(uric) ; 
amidon ; and suff, -ic.] Derived from or con- 
taining sulphuric acid and amidon, 


sulphamidonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Co4H4g0242S03 (?). A syrupy, deli- 
quescent acid, produced by triturating starch 
with strong sulphuric acid. Its salts are all 
amorphous, deliquescent, easily soluble in 
water, and very unstable. (Watts.) 


stlph-Am’-m6n, silph-at-am/-m6n, s. 
[Pref. sulph-, or sulphat(o)-, and Eng. ammo- 
nium). ] [SULPHAMIC-ACID.] 


stulph-a-myl-ic, «a. [Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
amylic.] Derived from or containing sulphuric 
acid and amylic alcohol. 


sulphamylic-acid, s. ‘ 

Chem. : (C5H},)HSO4. Amylsulphuric acid, 
A colourless, thin syrup, obtained by allow- 
ing a mixture of sulphuric acid and amylic 
alcohol to stand in a cool place till water no 
longer separates amylic alcohol from it. It 
has an‘acid, bitter taste, and is very soluble 


in water and alcohol, the aqueous solution 
decomposing spontaneously into amylic alco- 
hol and sulphuric acid. 


sul-phan’, s. (Eng. sulpha(te), and (oryge)n.} 
Chem. : Sulphatoxygen. Graham’s name for 
the radical SO4, 


stilph-a-né’-thic, a. [Pref. sulph-; Eng. 
aneth(ol), and suff. -ic.] Derived from or eon- 
taining sulphuric acid and anethol. 

sulphanethic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy9H140°S804 (?). Sulphanetholic aciA, 
Obtained by the action of strong gulphurie 
acid on anise-camphor. Its soluble salts are 
coloured deep violet by ferric solution. 


sulph-a-né-thdl-ie, a. 


stilph-a-nil’-ic, a. [Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
anilic.] Derived from or containing sulphuric 
acid and aniline. 
sulphanilic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CgH7NSO3 = N H(CgH5)(SOo)” \ O 
H . 


(SULPHANETHIC. ] 


Phenyl-sulphamic acid. Formed by the action 
of sulphuric acid on aniline, or on oxanilide. 
It crystallizes from hot water in shining 
rhombic plates, soluble in boiling water, 
slightly soluble in cold water, still less sol- 
uble in alcohol, insoluble in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. Heated with a solid caus- 
tic alkali, it gives off aniline, leaving an ai- 
kaline sulphate. Its salts are soluble and 
erystallizable. 


sulph-ar’-sin, s. [Pref. sulph(o)-; Eng. ar- 
Ss(enic) ; and suff, -in.] [SULPHIDE OF CACODYL.J 


stlph-at-am’-mon, s. (SuLPHAmMon.] 


stulph’-ate, s. (Eng. sulph(uric) ; -ate.] 
1. Chem. & Min.: A salt of sulphuric acid. 


¥ Sulphate of alumina = Alunogen; Sul- 
phate of ammonia = Mascagnite ; Sulphate of 
barium = Barytes; Sulphate of cobalt = 
Bieberite ; Sulphate of copper = Chalcuntkite ; 
Sulphate of iron = Melanterite; Sulphate of 
lead = Anglesite; Sulphate of lime= Anhy- 
drite and Gypsum; Sulphate of nickel = 
Morenosite ; Sulphate of potash = Aphthitalite ; 
Sulphate of potash and ammonia = Taylorite ; 
Sulphate of soda = Mirabiliteand Thenardite ; 
Sulphate of strontian = Celestine; Sulphate 
of uranium = Johannite and Voglianite; Sul- 
phate of uranium and lime = Medjidite ; 
Sulphate of zinc = Goslarite. 

2. Pharm., &c.: Various sulphates are used 
in medicine. (See the elements, with which 
the sulphates are combined.) 


sul-phat-ic, a. (Eng. sulphate); -ic; Fr. 
suljatique.} 
Chem. : Of, belonging to, containing, or re- 
sembling a sulphate. 


sulph’-a-tite, s. [Eng. sulph(ur) ; at connect., 
and suff. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. schwefelsdure.] 
Min. : Native sulphuric acid (q.v.). (Dana.) 
sul-pha-to-, pref. 
(q.V.). 
sulphato-carbonate of barytes, s. 
Min,: A variety of witherite (q.v.), contain- 


ing a sulphate. Now shown to be a result of 
partial alteration. (Thomson.) 


sulphato-carbonate of lead, s. 
[LanaRKITE. ] 


sulphato-chloride of copper, s. 
[CoNNELLITE. ] 


sulphato-tricarbonate of lead, s. 
[LEapDHILLITE, SUSANNITE.] 


sulph-at-6x’-¥-gén, s. [Pref. sulphat(o)-, 
and Eng. oygen.] [SuULPHAN.] 


[SutpHate.] Sulphatic 


sulph-az’-d-tised, a. (Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
azotised.} | Derived from or containing sul- 
phuric acid and azote or nitrogen. 


sulphazotised-acids, s. pl. 

Chem.: A series of acids, the salts of which 
are formed by the action of sulphurous anhy- 
dride upon a solution of potassium, sodium, 
or ammonium nitrite, containing a large ex- 
cess of free alkali. The potassium salts may 
be represented by the following formule: 
sulphazite of potassium = 3Ky90‘S3HgNo049; 
sulphazate of potassium = 3K90°S4HgN20j4 5 
sulphazotate of potassium = 3K0‘S;HgNoOi¢- 


béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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sulphide—sulphomellonic 


a 


eulph’-ide, s. (Eng. sulph(ydric) ; -ide.] 

Chem. & Min.: A neutral salt of sulphydrie 
acid. 

{ Sulphide of arsenic = Orpiment and Real- 
gar; Sulphide of antimony = Stibnite; sul- 
phide of bismuth = Bisnvuthinite ; sulphide of 
cadmium = Greenockite; Sulphide of copper 
=Vitreous-copper ; Sulphide of iron = Trotlite ; 
Sulphide of lead = Galena ; Sulphide of man- 
ganese = Alabandite; Sulphide of mercury = 
Cinnabar ; Sulphide of molybdenum = Molyb- 
denite ; Sulphide of nickel = Millerite; Sul- 
phide of silver = Argentite and Akanthite ; 
Sulphide of silver and copper = Stromeyerite ; 
Sulphide of zine = Blende andWurizite. 


sulphide of cacodyl, s. 

Chem.: Aso(CHg),8. Sulpharsin. Formed 
by adding barium sulphide to crude cacodyl. 
It is a transparent liquid, fluid at 40°, and 
boiling at 100°. 

sulphide of chlorine, s. 

Chem.: ClpSo. Prepared by passing dry 
chlorine gas into a retort in which sulphur is 
sublimed, and collecting the distillate in a 
receiver surrounded by cold water. It is a 
mobile reddish-yellow liquid, having a pene- 
trating, disagreeable odour, and fuming 
strongly intheair. Sp. gr. 1°687 ; boils at 139°. 


sulphide of iron, s. [FERRoUS-sUL- 
PHIDE. } 


sulph-in-di-got'-ic, a. (Pref. sulph-, and 
Eng. indigotic.] Derived from or containing 
sulphuric acid and indigotine, 


sulphindigotic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Ci gH ip)N202°2503= CygHg(SO2"0H)g 
NoOg. Sulphindylic acid. A deep blue pasty 
mass, obtained by heating one part of indigo 
with fifteen parts concentrated sulphuric acid 
for three days, at 40° to 50°. It is soluble in 
water and alcohol, and is used in dyeing. 


stlph-in-dyl-ie, a. [Pref. sulph-; Eng. 
ind(igo); and sutf.-yl, -ic.] [SULPHINDIGOTIC.] 


siil-phin’-ic, a. (Eng. sulph(ur), in connect., 
and suff. -ic.] Containing, derived from, or 
pertaining to hyposulphurous acid, 
sulphinic-acids, s. pl. 

Chem. : Compounds analogous to sulphonic 
acids or acid ethers of hyposulphurous acid, 
Formed by the action of sulphur dioxide on 
the zinc compounds of the alcohol radicals, 

r— CH. 
Methyl sulphinie acid = SO 
L—OH. 
silph-i-6n, s. [Eng. sulph(ur), and ion(q.v.).] 

Chem.: SO4. A term applied in electro- 
chemistry to a supposed radical, resulting 
from the electrolysis of sulphuric acid, HySOu4, 
the hydrogen being carried to the negative 
electrode, and sulphion set free ; this, how- 
ever, being immediately broken up into 
SOzg + O, the latter passing over to the posi- 
tive electrode. 


stlph-is’-a-tin, s. [SuLPHISATYDE.] 
sulph-is’-a-tyde, siilph-is’-a-tin, s. 

[Pref. sulph-, and Eng. isatyde, isatin.] 
Chem. : CygHj2No0.So. <A grayish yellow 
powder obtained by passing sulphydric acid 
into an alcoholic solution of isatine, filtering, 


and precipitating by the addition of water, 
It is soluble in alcohol, insoluble in water. 


stilph’-ite, s. [Eng. sulph(urous); -ite.] 
Chem. : A salt of sulphurous acid. 
Bill-ph6-, siilph-, pref, [SupHur.] Of, be- 
longing to, or containing sulphur, - 

sulpho-acid, s. 

Chem. : An-acid in which the oxygen is re- 
placed by sulphur: thus, from eyanic acid, 
CONH, sulphocyanic acid, CSNH, is obtained. 

sulpho-base, s. 

Chem. : A base in which the oxygen is re- 
placed by sulphur: K,O becomes KoS. 

sulpho-compounds, s. pl. 

Chem. : Compounds of organic radicals with 


sulphuric and sulphurous anhydride, as sul- 
phonic and sulphinic acids (q.v.). 


sulpho - naphthalidamic - acid, s. 
[NApPHTHIONIC-ACID.] 

sulpho-purpuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : 20gH;NO, S03. Sulphophcenic acid. 


Indigo-purple. A purple-red powder obtained 
by mixing one part indigo-blue with eight 
parts strong sulphuric acid, keeping it at a 
temperature of 60° for: three days, diluting 
with water, filtering, washing the residue 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and drying on 
an oil-bath at 100°. It is slightly soluble in 
water, but very soluble in sulphuric acid. 


sulpho-quinic acid, s. [QUININE sUL- 
PHURIC-ACID. ] 


sulpho-salt, s. 


siil_-phd-bén-zam/-ic, a. [Eng. sulphoben- 
gzam(ide); -ic.) Derived from or contained in 
sulphobenzamide. 


sulphobenzamic-acid, s. 
He 
Chem. : C7HyNSO4 = (CrH805)" BA 


monobasic acid produced by heating sulpho- 
benzamide in strong potash ley for some hours 
in a water bath. It crystallizes in rhombo- 
hedral erystals or needles, insoluble in cold 
water, slightly soluble in ether, but soluble 
in hot water and in alcohol; melts above 100°, 
and solidifies on cooling in a crystalline mass. 
Its salts are all more or less soluble in water. 


[SuLPHUR-SALT.] 


stil-pho-bén’-za-mide, s. [Pref. sulpho-, 


and Eng. benzamide.} 
Chem. : C7HgN2S03 = Weer s) No. Ob- 


4 
tained by treating sulphobenzoie chloride with 
strong ammonia. It dissolves readily in hot 
water and hot alcohol, melts at 170°, and is 
slowly decomposed at 270°-290°. 


siil-pho-bén’-zide, s. [Pref. sulpho-, Eng. 
bena(ol), and suff. -ide.] 

Chem. : ©y9H19SO9. A compound formed 
by the action of sulphuric anhydride on ben- 
zol, and treating the product with a large 
quantity of water. It crystallizes in rhombic 
plates, insoluble in water and in alkalis, sol- 
uble in alcohol and ether, melts at 128°, and 
boils at a much higher temperature. 


stil_pho-bén-zo’-ic, a. [Pref. sulpho-, and 

Eng. benzoic.) Derived from or containing 
sulphuric and benzoic acids. 

sulphobenzoic-acid, s. 

F = *SOo°0OH 

Chem. : C7Hg058 = C¢Hs.09-o - A mono- 
basic, aromatic, deliquescent acid, formed by 
heating benzoic acid with Nordhausen sul- 
phurie acid, or by passing the vapour of 
sulphurie anhydride over dry benzoic acid. 
It is obtained in strongly-acid crystalline 
masses readily soluble in water. 


sul-pho-car-bam ic, a. (Pref. sulpho-, and 
Eng. carbamic.] Derived from or containing 
sulphur, carbon, and ammonia. 


sulphocarbamic-acid, s, 

Chem, : CHjN&_p= CES? Areddish, off 
Mm. 3 3gNSg=CS_ . Areddish, oi 
\sH > y 


liquid obtained by passing ammoniacal gas 
into carbon disulphide, and decomposing the 
salt formed with hydrochloric acid. 
soldifies at ordinary temperatures to a crystal- 
line mass, which soon decomposes into 
sulphocyanic acid and hydric sulphide, 


sill phé-¢¥-an-Ate, s. [Eng. sulphocyantic) ; 
ate. : 


Chem. : A salt of cyanic acid. 


sulphocyanate of potassium, s. 

Chem.: CNKS. Obtained by gradually 
heating to low redness a mixture of dried 
potassium, ferro-cyanide, sulphur, and pure 
potassium carbonate, exhausting with water, 
and evaporating the aqueous solution to dry- 
ness. It erystalizes in long, slender, colour- 
less prisms, soluble in water and alcohol, and 
deliquesces when exposed to a moist atmo- 
sphere. 


stil-pho-¢y-an-ic, a. [Pref sulpho-, and 
Eng. cyanic.] Centaining cyanic acid and 
sulphur. 


sulphocyanic-acid, s. 

Chem. ; HCNS. Hydrogen sulphocyanate. 
A monobasic acid obtained by decomposing 
lead sulphocyanate suspended in water, with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It is a colourless, 
very acid liquid, with a pungent acetous 
ocour, and solidifies at — 12°5° to hexagonal 
plates. Heated to 100° it boils, but the 


» 


sil-_pho-gli'-cie, a. 


sulph-o-le’-ic, a. 


siil_pho-lig’-nic, a. 
stl-pho-man-nit ie, a. 


sul-pho-mar-gar’-iec, a. 


greater part suffersdecomposition. Itcolours 
ferric salts an intense blood-red, and on this 
account is used, in the form of any of its 
soluble salts, to detect traces of iron. 


sil-phd-¢y-an-0-gén, s. (Eng. (per)sul- 


phocyanogen. | p 
( Chem, : The old name for persulphocyanogen 
q.V.). 


sul-_pho-dra-con’-ie, a. [Pref. sulpho-, and 


Eng. draconic.] Derived from or containing 
sulphur and draconic acid. 


sulphodraconic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A conjugated acid produced, accord- 
ing to Laurent, by treating oil of anise or 
tarragon with a large excess of sulphuric acid. 


siil’-phd-form, s. [Pref. sulpho-, and Eng. 


Jorn.) 

Chem.: An oily liquid produced in small 
quantity by distilling iodoform with mereuric 
sulphide. (Bouchardat.) 


{Pref. swlpho-, and 


Eng. glucic.]_ Derived from or containing sul- 
phuric and glucie acids. 


sulphoglucic-acid, s. 

Chem. : (CgH 20g)4803. Sulphosaccharic 
acid; an unstable acid formed by treating 
glucose with strong sulphuric acid, It is 
obtained in the form of a liquid having a sour 
and sweet taste, and which does not precipi- 
tate barium salts. 


siil_pho-gli-_tin’-ie, a. [Pref. sulpho-; Eng. 


glutin; and suff. -ic.] (For def., see com- 
pound.) 


sulphogiutinic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A glutinous acid formed, together 
with other products, by the action ofsulphurie 
anhydride in excess, on naphthalene. (Ber- 
zelius.) 


stl_pho-hip-piir-ie, a. (Pref. sulpho-, and 


Eng. hippuric.] Derived from or containing 
sulphuric and hippuric acids. 


sulphohippuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHgNO3803. Formed by treating 
hippuric acid with sulphuric anhydride. By 
decomposing its lead salt with sulphydric 
acid it is obtained as a brown amorphous 
deliquescent mass. It is dibasic, its neutral 
barium salt having the composition, C9H7Ba 
NO3S03. 


(Pref. sulpho-, and Eng. 
oleic.] Derived from or containing sulphurie 
and oleic acids. 


sulpholeic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An oily acid, sisnilar to and produced 
in the same way as sulphomargaric acid, and 
not separable from it (q.v.). 


[LicNosuLPHURIC.] 


[Pref. sulpho-, and 
Eng. mannitic.] Derived from or containing 
sulphuric acid and mannite. 


sulphomannitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHy4063(80s). An acid produced 
by dissolving mannite in strong sulphuric 
acid, It appears to be tribasic, forming deli- 
quescent salts with the alkalis, and a crystal- 
line salt with baryta. (Watts.) 


[Pref. sulpho-, 
and Eng. margaric.] Derived from or con- 
taining sulphuric and margaric acids. 


sulphomargaric-acid, a. 

Chem.: An oily acid, produced, according 
to Frémy, by the action of strong sulphuric 
acid on olein at low temperatures. It sepa- 
rates as an oil from the acid liquid, but is 
soluble in both water and alcohol, as are 
its salts of the alkalis, 


sul-pho-mél-lon-I¢, 2, (Pref. sulpho-, and 


Eng. mellonic.]) Demved from or containing 
sulphydric acid and mellone. 


sulphomellonic-acid, s. 

Chem, : CgHaN4Se = CyHe’N2(CyHS8). Ob- 
tained as a potassium salt by boiling persul- 
phocyanogen with sulphydrate of potassium. 
It is separated from sulphur by treatment 
with aqueous ammonia and afterwards puri- 
fied by animal charcoal. It forms small co- 
lourless needles, tasteless, nearly insoluble in 


re eg Sa 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
o¥, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, e=é; ey=a; au=kw. 
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cold water, alcohol, and ether, but slightly 
soluble in boiling water. It is monobasic, the 
potassium salt CsN4H3KS» forming colourless 
shining prisms soluble in water and alcohol. 


sgtil-pho-m6é-thyl’-ic, a. [Pref. sulpho-, and 
Eng. methylic.}) Derived from or containing 
sulphuric acid and methyl. 


sulphomethylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : (CH3)HSO4 Methylsulphuric acid, 
produced when one part of wood spirit is 
added to two parts of sulphuric acid, and 
obtained pure by decomposing its barium salt 
with sulphuric acid. It forms colourless 
needles soluble in water and alcohol, and 
eombines with the alkaline and metallic bases 
to form salts. The barium salt (CH3).Ba(SO4)2 
+ 20He is obtained in beautiful nacreous 
tables or lamine, very soluble in water. 


sil ph hd-naph’-tha-léne, s. 
Eng. naphthalene. ] 


[Pref. sulpho-, 


Chem. : CH, $ 802. Obtained by acting 


on an excess of fused naphthalene with the 
vapour ofsulphuricauhydride. Itcrystallizes 
from its alcoholic solution in tasteless, in- 
odorous nodules, melts at 70°, is slightly 
soluble in water, more soluble in boiling 
alcohol. 


eul-phon’-ic, a. [Eng. sulph(ur); Gr. detov 
(theijon = brimstone, and suff. -ic.] Contain- 
ing sulphurous acid. 


sulphonic-acids, s. pl. 

Chem.: Acid ethers of sulphurous acid in 
which one of the bonds of sulphur is united 
to the carbon of the ba ad radical, as methyl- 

pa 


3° 
sulphonic acid SO They are formed by 
Eon 


treating the haloid ethers with solution of 
sodium sulphite. 


sul-pho-phén-ic, a. ([Pref. sulpho-, and 
Eng. phenic.] Derived from or containing 
sulphuric acid and phenol. 


sulphophenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : (CgH5)HSO4 = (CgH4)OH'SOgH. 
Phenylsulphuric acid. Prepared by treating 

henol with strong sulphuric acid, converting 
The compound into the barium salt, and, after 
purification, decom posing it with an equivalent 
of sulphuric acid. Evaporated in a vacuum, 
it may be obtained in needle-shaped crystals. 
It forms well-defined but unimportant crys- 
talline salts with the alkalis and metals. 


stil-pho-phé-nyl’-a-mide, s. [Pref. sulpho-, 
and Eng. phenylamide.] 


Chem, : Opts. tn. Produced by the ac- 


He 
tion of sulphophenylic chloride on ammonia. 
The product is washed with cold water to 
dissolve out chloride of ammonia, and the 
residual compound crystallized from a small 
quantity of boiling alcohol. It is obtained in 
splendid nacreous scales, melting at 153°; in- 
soluble in cold water, easily soluble in 
alcohol, and capable of combining with metals 

or organic radicals. 


siil-_pho-phé-nyl-ic, a. (Pref. sulpho-, and 
Eng. phenylic.] Derived from or containing 
sulphuric acid and phenyl. 


sulphophenylic-chloride, s. 
Chem. : CgH;(SO)Cl. Produced by adding 
; to sodic its small quantities of 
oxychloride of phosphorus until a syrup is 
| formed, distilling the product, rectifying the 
distillate, and collecting the portion boiling 


at 254°, Ttisa colourless, strongly-refracting 
oil, having the odour of bitter-almond oil and 
asp. gr. of 1°378 t 23°. 


stil-pho- pap ean to, a. [Pref, sulpho- ; 
Eng. phloram(ine), and suff. -ic.] Derived 
re or containing sulphuric acid and phlora- 
auine. 


sulphophloramic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Produced by treating phloramine 
with strong sulphuric-acid, converting the 
compound into a barium salt and decomposing 
with sulphuric-acid. It forms colourless 

_ needles, yielding a deep-violet colour with 
ferric chloride, even in very dilute solutions. 


5-phl6-rét’-ic, a. [Pref. sulpho-, 
Eng. phloretic.] Derived from or contain- 
sulphuric and phloretic acids, 


sul-pho-sac-char’-ic, a. 


sul-pho-sal-i-¢yl-ic, a. 


stil-pho-sal-i-eyl-ol,, s. 


sul-pho-sin-ap -ie, a. 


sul-ph 


stl-pho-siic-cin ic, a 


sul’-phur, s 


sulphophloretic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHj9SOg. Produced by the action 
of sulphuric anhydride on phloretic acid. It 
forms a very sour syrup, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol, and forming crystalline 
salts with baryta and lime. 


[Pref. sulpho-, 
and Eng. saccharic.] A synonym of sulpho- 
glucic (q.v.). 


[Pref. sulpho-, 
and Eng. salicylic.) Derived from or contain- 
ing sulphuric and salicylic acids. 


sulphosalicylic-acid, s. 
Chem. : C7Hg03(SO3). Produced by the 
action of sulphuric anhydride on perfectly 
dry salicylic acid. It crystallizes in long 
thin needles which dissolve in all proportions 
in alcohol, water, and ether, and melt at 120°. 
It is a strong permanent acid, dissolving zine 
with evolution of hydrogen, and forms neutral 
and acid salts, nearly all of which are soluble 
in water, and produce a deep violet coloration 
with ferric salts. 


[Pref. sulpho-, 
and Eng. salicylol.} 

Chem.: C7HgO8. Thiosalicol; a pulveru- 
lent substance produced by the action of sulph- 
ydric-acid on hydro-salicylamide in alcoholic 
solution. It forms salts with the alkalis, and 
colours ferric salts violet-red. 


[Pref. sulpho-, and 
Eng. sinapic.) Derived from or containing 
sulphur and sinapic acid. 


sulphosinapic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C3HsCNSH2S. Known only in 
combination with a base. Its salts are formed 
by the direct union of allylic sulphocyanate 
with a metallic sulphydrate, as in the case of 
the potassium compound (C3H;)CNSKHS, 
which is obtained in large transparent 
rhombic crystals, readily decomposing on 
exposure to the air. 


o-stan’-nate, s 
Eng. stannate.] 
Chem, (Pl.): Tin sulphides. 


[Pref. sulpho-, and 


[Pref. sulpho-, and 
Eng. succinic.] Derived from or containing 
sulphuric anhydride and succinic acid. 


sulphosuccinic-acid, s. 


COOH 
Chem. : CoH3 + SO3H . A tribasic acid pro- 
COOH 
duced by exposing succinie acid to the vapour 
of sulphuric anhydride for several hours. 
The acid thus obtained forms mammillated 
crystals very soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, It forms salts with the alkalis and 
wore bases, some of which are crystal- 
izable 


stl-pho-tol-u-61'-a-mide, s. [Pref. sulpho-, 


and Eng. toluolamide.] 


Chem. : Pear by. Formed in the same 


way as sulphophenylamide, and obtained in 
needles or lamine. 


stil-ph6-vin ic, a. (Pref. sulpho-; Eng. vin- 


(iy, and suff. -ic.] Derived from or contain- 
ing sulphuric acid and vinous alcohol. 


sulphovinic-acid, s. [ETHYL suLPHURIC 
ACID.] 


. [Lat. sulphur, sulfur ; Sansc. 
sulvari; Dut. sulfor ; Fr. sowffré ; Proy. solfre, 
solpre; Sp. azure; Ital. solfo, zolfo.] 

1. Chem.: SymbolS. At. wt. = 32. A hexad 
non-metallic element, found native in many 
voleanie districts, and largely distributed 
through the mineral kingdom. It is purified 
by distillation in an iron still, the sulphur 
being received either in a brick chamber, 
when it is called. flowers of sulphur, or con- 
densed in the liquid state, and then cast into 
sticks. It occurs in several allotropic forms, 
namely, the octohedral, monoclinic, amor- 
phous, and plastic varieties. It is a very 
brittle solid, of lemon-yellow colour, tasteless, 
almost inodorous, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in carbon disulphide, oil of turpen- 
tine, and benzol, and to a slight extent in hot 
alcohol, and has in the crystalline state a sp. gr 
= 2°05. ,It melts at 114-120°, boils at 440°, 
evolving an orange-coloured vapour, and com- 


sul’-phu-rate, a 


sul-phu-rate, v.t. 


bines directly with the great majority of the 
elements. In its chemical relations it re- 
sembles oxygen, and is interchangeable with 
it by double decomposition of their respective 
compounds. It is inflammable in air or 
oxygen, burning with a clear blue flame, being 
converted into sulphurous oxide, SO». 


¥ Various fruits, seeds, and bulbs, as radish, 
turnip, &c., derive their flavour from oils 
having sulphur in their composition. 


2. Engrav. ; A term applied to impressions 
taken by the goldsmiths of the sixteenth 
century from the engravings executed on 
plate, paxes, &c., and obtained by spreading 
a layer of melted sulphur on the face of the 
plate, producing a cast in relief of the lines en- 
graved. They are extremely rare. 


3. Min.: A mineral occurring in nature in 
erystals belonging to the orthorhombic sys- 
tem, also massive. Hardness, 1°5 to 2°5; 
sp. gr. 2°072; lustre, resinous; streak, sul- 
phur-yellow; brittle. Occurs in magnificent 
crystals in the Sicilian mines. It is abundant 
in parts of the United States, but not much 
worked, Sicily being the main source of com- 
mercial sulphur. Found in abundance in the 
regions of extinct and active volcanoes, and in 
hydrothermal districts. 

4, Pharm. ; Sublimed sulphur is given in- 
ternally as a stimulant in chronic diseases of 
the skin, as impetigo and prurigo, also in 
chronic bronchitis, piles, and mercurial 
ptyalism, and to children as a mild laxative. 
Used externally it kills animal and vegetable 
parasites, as the acarus of itch, &c. 


* Y Stones of sulphur: Thunderbolts. 


{“' The gods throw stones of sulphur on me.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, v. 5. 


sulphur-acids, s. pi. 
Chem.: The sulphides of the more electro- 
negative metals, arsenic, antimony, &. 


sulphur-bases, s. pl. 


Chem. : The sulphides of the more electro- 
positive metals, potassium, barium, and 
copper. 


sulphur-bottom whale, s. 

Zool.; Balenoptera sulfureus, from the 
Pacific. Its specific and popular names are 
derived from its yellowish belly. 


sulphur-colored, a. 
yellow, with a mixture of white. (Lindley.) 


sulphur-ore, s. A popular name foriron 
pyrites, from which is obtained a considerable 
portion of the sulphur of commerce, 


sulphur-oxides, s. pi. 

Chem. : Sulphur forms two oxides, viz., 
sulphurous anhydride, SOs, and sulphuric 
anhydride, SO3. SOg is produced by burning 
sulphur in air or oxygen. At common 
temperatures it is a gas, but under a pressure 
of three atmospheres it is converted into a 
liquid, and, by the aid of a freezing mixture, 
into semicrystalline flakes. The solid, SO9 
melts at —79°, and the liquid oxide boils at 
—10°. Its sp. gr. = 1°45, and it is irrespirable 
and incombustible. Sulphuric oxide is ob- 
tained by the oxidation of sulphurous anhy- 
dride, and crystallizes in beautiful white 
slender needles. In the liquid state it forms 
a liquid thinner than oil of vitriol. It boils at 
85°, and has a sp. gr. of 1°97. 


sulphur-rain, s. Pollen from the 
Pinacez, Amentacee, &c., which has been 
floating in the atmosphere, ’and is brought to 
the ground by rain. 


sulphur-salts, s. pl. 

Chem.: Compounds of sulphur acids and 
sulphur bases, ¢.g., sulpharsenate of potas- 
sium, 3KoS°AsS5 = 2K3As8q. 


sulphur-springs, s. pl. 

Phys. Geog. : Hot spriugs in which sulphur 
is mixed with the water. They usually occur 
in voleanic districts of intermittent activity. 
Sulphur springs are numerous in the United 
States, particularly in New York and West 
Virginia, 


Pale lively 


(Eng. sulphur; -ate.] Of 
or pertaining to sulphur; of the colour of 
sulphur ; resembling sulphur. 


“A pale sulphurate colour."—More: Mystery of 
Godliness, p. 189. 


[SuLPpHURATE, a.] To 
impregnate or combine with sulphur; to 
subject to the action of sulphur. 


Be: péat, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
a, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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siil-phu-ra’-tion, * sil-fu-ra-tion, s. 
(SuULPHURATE, v.] 
1. The act of dressing or anointing with 
sulphur. 


“ Charms, sulfurations, dippings in the sea, sittings 
oe day on the ground."—Bentley : On Free-Thinking, 
50, 


2. The same as SULPHURING (q.Y.). 


gul-phu-ra-tor, s. (Eng. sulphurat(e) ; -or.] 
An apparatus for impregnating with, or ex- 
posing to the action of sulphur ; specific., an 
apparatus for fumigating or bleaching by 
means of the fumes of burning sulphur. 


sul-phiir’-é-a, s. [SuLPHuR.] 

Chem. : CSNoHy4. Sulpho-carbonyl diamide. 
Obtained by heating dry ammonic sulpho- 
cyanate slowly to 170°, keeping at that 
temperature for several hours, cooling to 100°, 
dissolving in an equal weight of water at 80°, 
filtering, and allowing the filtrate to crystal- 
lize. It forms small prisms, soluble in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in ether, and fuses at 
149°, 


* stil_phu-re-i-ty, s. [Eng. sulphur ; -eity.] 
The quality or state of being sulphureous. 
(Ben Jonson : Alchemist, ii. 1.) 


stil-phiir’-€-oiis, a. (Lat. sulphureus, sul- 
fureus.} Consisting of sulphur; having the 
qualities of sulphur or brimstone; impreg- 
nated with sulphur ;, sulphurous. 


“ And dart destruction in slphureous showers.” 
Byron: Klegy on Newstead Abbey. 


* giil_phur’-é-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. sulphur- 
eous; -ly.] In asulphureous manner. 


“A town low in its situation, and sulphwreously 
shaded by the high and barren mountain Cabobarra, 
whose brasen front scorches this miserable place.”— 
Sir 7. Herbert: Travels, p. 35. 


stil_phir’-é-olis-néss, s. (Eng. sulphure- 
ous; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
sulphureous. 


gul’-phu-rét, s. 
(SULPHIDE. ] 


siil’-phu-rét-ted, a. [Eng. svJphuret; -ed.] 
Containing a sulphuret or sulphide. 


sulphuretted-hydrogen, s. 
GEN-SULPHIDE. } 


sulphuretted-waters, s. pl. 

Chem. ; Hot or cold mineral waters holding in 
solution sulphides or free sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. They are stimulant, diaphoretic, and 
alterative. The sulphuretted hydrogen im- 
parts to them a nauseous odour like that of 
rotten ones. The chief thermal sulphuretted 
waters of Europe are those of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baden, near Vienna, Aix-les-bains, &c.; the 
chief cold ones are Harrogate and Bocklet. 
In the United States cold sulphur springs occur 
in several states, Of thermal springs the chief 
example is that of Santa Barbara, California. 


sul-phiur-ic, a. [Eng. sulphur; -ic.] De- 
rived from or containing sulphur. 


sulphuric-acid, s. 


1. Chem.: 80210. Oil of vitriol. Produced 


commercially by burning sulphur in atmo- 
spheric air, and passing the sulphurous oxide 
formed into a lead chamber along with the 
vapour of nitric acid. A reaction takes place 
between the two; the sulphurous oxide be- 
comes oxidized into sulphuric oxide, the 
nitric compound being reduced to nitric 
oxide, which again becomes oxidized, and acts 
as a carrier of oxygen between the sulphurous 
and sulphuric oxides. On evaporation in 
leaden pans it reaches a sp. gr. of about 1°7, 
but on further concentration in a platinum 
retort it forms normal sulphuric acid having 
asp. gr. 1°842. It is a heavy, oily, colourless, 
inodorous liquid, boils at 327°, and freezes 
at —35°. The addition of water to the strong 
acid in the proportion of 1 to 4 raises the 
temperature of the mixture from 0° to 100°. 
In many cases organic substances are broken 
up or destroyed by it, as in the case of sugar 
and allied substances. 
2. Min. : [SuLFatiTE]. 


3. Pharm.: It is a very powerful caustic; 
when much diluted it acts as a refrigerant, 
tonic, and astringent. 


[Eng. sulph(ur); -wret.] 


(Hypro- 


siil-phu-rine, a. (Eng. sulphur; -ine.] Per- 
taining to or resembling sulphur; sulphu- 
Teous (q.v.). 


siil’-phir-ing, s. (Eng. sulphur; -ing.] 

1. Bleaching: A process of bleaching by 
exposure to the fumes of sulphur. It is 
adopted with straw-braid, straw hats, silks, 
woollens, &c. Sulphurous acid is the bleach- 
ing agent, and may be applied by means of a 
watery solution. 

2. Calico-printing : The process of exposing 
printed calicoes to sulphurous acid fumes. It 
is an incident in fixing of steam-colours. 


sul’-phu-rois, a. [Fr. sulphureux, from Lat. 
sulphurosus, sulfurosus,] Consisting of, con- 
taining, or impregnated with sulphur ; resem- 
bling sulphur; having the qualities of sul- 
phur ; sulphureous. 

“ Edinburgh and Leith into the air were blown 

With powders sulphurous smoke.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 29, 

sulphurous-acid, s. 

1. Chem. ; SO(HO)g. Produced by passing 
sulphurous oxide into water. The hydrated 
solid acid is formed by passing moist sulphur- 
ous oxide into a freezing mixture. Water at 
15° dissolves forty-five times its volume of 
sulphurous oxide, forming the sulphurous 
acid of commerce. It then has a specific 
gravity of 1°04, is colourless, and has the 
smell of burning sulphur. It possesses 
bleaching properties. 

2. Pharm. ; It is not often given internally, 
except in the form of spray to remove the 
fetid sordes gathering in the mouth in malig- 
nant fevers. Externally it destroys vegetable 
life, and is of use in tinea, favus, and fetid 
sores. 


sulphurous-chloride, s. 

Chem. : SOClo. A compound derived from 
sulphurous acid by the substitution of chlorine 
for hydroxyl. It is a colourless, strongly- 
refracting liquid, and boils at 82°. 


{+ sulphurous - waters, s. pl. 
PHURETTED-WATERS. } 


[Sut- 


siil’-phur-wort, s. [Eng. sulphur, and wort.] 
So called, according to Gerarde, because the 
roots have a yellow sap, which, when hard 
and dry, smells like sulphur.] 


Bot. : Peucedanwm officinale. 


sul’-phur-y, * stil’-phur-ie, a. [Eng. sul- 
phur; -y.) Partaking of the nature or quali- 
ties of sulphur; sulphureous. 
“Jove... Ida covered all 
With sulphurie clouds.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xvii. 
stl’-phiir-yl, s. (Eng. sulphur; -yl.] 
Chem. : SO. The radical of sulphuric acid 
and its derivatives. 


stulph-y-drate, s. [Eng. sulphydr(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem.: A salt of sulphydric acid. 


stulph-y”-dric, a. [Pref. sulp(h)-, and Eng. 
hydric.] (See compound.) Containing sulphur 
and hydrogen. 


sulphydric-acid, s. 
PHIDE.] 


Sul-pi-cian, Sul-pi’-tian (ti as sh), s. 
[See def. ] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A congregation of secu- 
lar priests, founded in 1645 by Jean Jacques 
Olier de Verneuil, parish priest of St. Sulpice, 
Paris. The members are specially devoted to 
training candidates for the priesthood. The 
congregation was suppressed by Napoleon in 
1812, and re-established at the Restoration. 
Besides their seminaries in France, the Sul- 

icians have establishments at Montreal and 

altimore. 


[HYDROGEN - SUL- 


sultan, s. [Fr., from Arab. sultin = vic- 
torious, a ruler, a prince.] The ordinary title 
of a Mohammedan sovereign, specif. applied 
to the Emperor of Turkey. 


“The uplifted spear 
Of their great sultan waving to direct 
Their course.” Milton: P. L., 1. 348. 


sultan-flower, s. 
Bot.: Amberboa; a genus of Centauries. 
The Sweet or Purple Sultan-flower is Amberboa 


moschata, and the Yellow Sultan-flower A. 
odorata. 


siil-_ta’-na, s. [Ital. sultana, fem. of sultano 


=a sultan.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1. The wife of a sultan; the empress of 
the Turks. 


* 2. A mistress. ; 

“While Charles flirted with his three sultanas,"= 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

3. A kind of raisin. 

II, Ornith.: Porphyrio martinica. It is am 
elegant bird, slen- 
derer than a com- 
mon fowl, with 
dark, metallic 
plumage, and a 
black and white 
tail. 

“That the sultane 
could be easily do. 
mesticated is proba- 
ble." — Gosse - Birds 
of Jamaica, p. 879. 


sultana-bird, 
s. (SuuTana, II.} 


SULTANA. 


* stil’-tan-ate, s. 
[Eng. sultan ; -ate.] 
a sultan ; sultanship. 


The rule or dominion of 


sul’-tan-éss, s. [Eng. sultan ; -ess.] The same 
as SuLTana, I. 1. 
sul-tan’-ic, a. ([Eng. sultan; -ic.] 
pertaining to a sultan ; imperial. 
* siil’-tan-in, s. [Arab.] 
1. A former Turkish money of account, 


worth 120 aspers; also a small gold coin, 
worth ten shillings. 


2. The Venetian gold sequin. 


Of or 


* sil'-tan-ry, s. [Eng. sultan; -ry.] The do- 
minion of a sultan. 


“T affirm the same of the sultanry of the Mama 
lukes.”—Bacon: Holy War, 


sul-tan-ship, s. [Eng. sultan; -ship.] The 
office, position, or rank of a sultan. 


* sil’-tan-y, s. A sul- 


taury (q.v.). 


stil’-tri-ly, adv. [Eng. sultry; -ly.] Oppres- 
sively ; so as to cause or suffer faintness, 
“ Earth turned in her sleep with pain 
Sultrily suspired for proof.” 
R. Browning : A Serenade at the Villa. 
stil-tri-néss, s. [Eng. sultry; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sultry; close and 
moist heat. 
“Twas sweet of yore to see it play 
And chase the sultriness of day.” 
Byron: The Giaour. 
sul-try, *sul-trie, a. [Properly sweliry, 
for sweltery, from swelter, a frequent. from 
Mid. Eng. swelten = to die, to faint, from A.8. 
sweltan = to die; cogn. with Icel. svelta = to 
die, to starve (pa. t. svalt, pl. sultw); Dan. swlés ; 
Sw. svdlta ; Goth. swiltan.] [SwELTER.] 
1, Very hot, burning, and oppressive. 
“ Beneath Batavia’s sultry sky.” 
Scott: Marmion, iii. (Intred.) 
2. Very hot, close, and moist; close with 
moist heat ; heavy, sweltering. 


“Squalls, attended with rain and hot sudéry weather,” 
Cook: Second Voyage, bk. i., eh, i. 


sulz’-ér-ite (zas tz), s. [After Sulz, Wur- 
temberg, where found, er connect., and suff, 
-ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : The same as STRONTIANITE (q.V.). 


[Eng. sultan; -y.] 


stim, *somme, *summe, s. [0. Fr. somme; 
Fr. somme, from Lat. summa = the sum, chief 
part, amount, prop. fem. sing. of swmmus = 
highest, greatest for (swpmus), superlative of 
swperus = that which is above ; super = above; 
Sp. sima ; Ital. somma.] 

1. The aggregate of two or more numbers, 
magnitudes, quantities, or particulars; the~ 
aggregate amount of any number of individual 
parts or particulars added together, as 7 is 
the sum of 3 and 4. 

“You know how much the gross swm of deuce-ace 

amounts to.”"—Shkakesp. : Love's Labowr's Lost, i, 2. 

| In Algebra the term swm does not neces- 
sarily imply increase; for, if we aggregate 
several quantities, some of which are positive 
and some negative, it may happen that the 
sum igs numerically less than any one of the 
parts ; it may even be 0. This sum is there- 
fore distinguished as the algebraie sum. [SuB- 
TRACTION. | 

2. Hence, the whole quantity or amount; 
the total. 


“The sum and substance that I have.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. 1, 


8, The whole abstracted ; the principal or 
main points or thoughts viewed together; 


nee en Oe ee (oe er eaa i ee ee eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c = é; ey=4; qu=kw. 


sum—summePr 
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the amount, the substance, the essence, the 
upshot, the effect. 

“This is the hole summe and effecte of this hole 
chapter, though he trifle wyth other things betwene.” 
—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 562. 

4, A quantity of money or currency; an 
amount indefinitely. 


“ Lesse than a thousand pound he would not have. 
Ne gladly for that summe he wold not gon.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 11,585, 


*5. Height, completion ; highest point. 
“The sum of earthly bliss, 
Which I enjoy.” Milton: P, L., viii. 522. 

6. An arithmetical problem to be solved ; 
an example of an arithmetical rule to be 
worked out ; such a problem worked out, and 
the various steps shown. 

*4 In sum: In short, in brief; briefly, 
shortly. 


“In sum, no man can have a greater veneration for 
Chaucer than inyself.”—Dryden. (Todd.) 


sim, *summe, v.t. [Fr. sommer, from Lat. 
sumo, from summa =a sum (q.V.). ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To add into one sum or amount; to col- 
lect as items or particulars into a total; to 
adi together and find the sum or total amount 
of ; to cast up. 

“The high priest ... 

"_9 Kings xxii. 4. 

* 2. To supply with full clothing. [II.] 

II. Falconry: To have (as the feathers) full 
grown and in full number. 


“With prosperous wing full summ'd.” 
eeeee Milton: P. L., i. 14. 


may sum the silver brought 


J To sum up: 

(1) To bring or collect into a narrow or small 
compass ; to comprise in a few words; to 
condense, 

“The summing up of the whole work of redemp- 

tion.”—Gilpin : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 42. 

(2) To recapitulate to the jury clearly and 
concisely the different facts and circumstances 
which have been brought out in evidence, 
giving an exposition of the law where it 
appears necessary. (Said of the presiding 
judge at a trial, and sometimes of a counsel 
summing up the evidence on his own side on 
the conclusion of his case.) 


gu’-mac, su’-mach, s. [Fr. sumac; Sp. 
zumaque ; Port. summagre, from Arab. som- 
aml.) 

1. Bot.: The genus Rhus (q.v.). 

2. Dyeing, Tanning, é&c.: A tan obtained 
from the dried and chipped leaves and shoots 
of Rhus coriaria. Sumach is used in the pre- 
paration of morocco leather. With mordauts 
it dyes the same colour as galls. In calico- 
printing, sumach affords, with a mordant of 
tin, a yellow colour; with acetate of iron gray 
or black, according as the mordant is weak 
or strong; and with sulphate of zinc a brown- 
ish-yellow. 


sum age, siim’-mage (age as ig), s._ [Fr. 
sommier = a pack-horse.] A toll for carriage 
on horseback ; a horse-load. (Cowel.) 


Sa-ma’-tran, a. &s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Sumatra or 
its inhabitants. 
B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Sumatra. 


Sumatran-broadbill, s. 

Ornith. : Corydon swmatranus, from Borneo 
and Sumatra. Little is known of its habits, 
except that it frequents moist and shady 
places and associates in small groups. 


Sumatran-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Semnopithecus melalophos, from the 
forests of Sumatra. Male brilliant yellow- 
red above, face blue, a tuft of black hairs on 
the face in the shape of a bandeau. 


Sumatran-rhinoceros, s. 

Zool. : Rhinoceros (Ceratorhinus) sumatrensis. 
It is the better known of the two-horned 
Asiatic species. There are two obtusely- 
foes horns, the body is covered with 

ristles, and the folds of the skin are deep. 
(Rernoceros 1. (1) (0). ] 


sim’-bil, s. [Mahratta swmbol = Nardo- 
stachys Jatamanst.] (See etym. & compounds.) 

Botany : 

1, Euvryangiwm (formerly Ferula) Sumbul, a 
native of Bokhara. The root arrives in England 
in transverse sections, two and a half to five 
inches in diameter, and three-fourths of an 


inch to one and a-half inches thick. The 
epidermis, which is wrinkled, is of a light 
brown colour, the inner portions porous, and 
the body of the fibres loosely packed together ; 
the odour is strong and musk-like. [MusK- 
ROOT. ] 


2. Nardostachys Jatamansi, [SPIKENARD, 1,] 

sumbul-oil, s. 

Chem. : A mixture of volatile oils, obtained 
by the distillation of sumbul-balsain. 

sumbul-root, s. [Sumsut, 1.] 


stiim-bi-lic, a. (Eng. sumbul; -ic.] 
tained in or derived from sumbul (q.v.). 
sumbulic-acid, s. 
Chem.: The name given by Reinsch to an 
acid contained in sumbul-root ; now regarded 
as identical with angelic-acid. 


sim’-bu-line, s. [Eng. swmbul; -ine.] 


Chem. : The name given by Murawieff to an 
alkaloid supposed to exist in sumbul-root. 


Con- 


* giim’-léss, a. [Eng. sum; -less.] Not capable 
of being summed up or counted; innumer- 
able, incalculable, inestimable, countless, 

“Welcom'd with gifts of price, a sumless store |” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 312. 
stm’-mar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. summary ; -ly.] 
1, Inasummary manner; in a few words 


or a narrow compass; briefly, concisely, 
shortly, succinctly. 
“And this present sentence . . . comprehendeth 


summarily as well the fearfull estate of iniquitie over- 
exalted, as the hope layd up for righteousnesse op- 
prest."—Hooker: Nature of Pride. 


2. In a short way or method; without 
delay. 


“When the parties proceed summarily, and they 
chuse the ordinary way of proceeding, the cause is 
made plenary."—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


* sim’-ma-rist, s. [Eng. swmmar(y); -ist.] 
One who writes or compiles a summary; @ 
summist (q.v.). 


stiim’-ma-rize, sitm’-ma-rise, v.t. [Eng. 
summar(y); -ize.) To make a summary or 
abstract of ; to represent briefly or concisely ; 
to epitomize. 
“ Tf we endeavour to summarize the couclusions,”"— 
Phillips: Geology, ii, 526. 
sim’-ma-ry, a. & s. [Fr. sommaire (a. & 8.), 
from Lat. summarium =a summary, an epi- 
tome; Sp. swmario; Port. swummario; Ital. 
sommario.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Reduced into a narrow compass, or into 
few words; brief, concise, succinct, short, 
compendious. 


“T shall take leave of this island, with a summary 
account of their force and direction.”"—Cook: Third 
Voyage, bk. vi., ch. viii. 


2. Done in a short way or method ; rapidly 
performed. 

3, Applied to proceedings in law carried on 
by methods intended to facilitate and promote 
the transaction of business; short, rapid : as, 
A summary conviction is one before a ma- 
gistrate without the intervention of a jury. 


‘For the general safety, therefore, a summary juris- 
diction of terrible extent must, in camps, be entrusted 
to rude tribunals composed of men of the sword."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: A short, abridged, or con- 
densed statement or account; an epitome, an 
abstract ; an abridgment or compendium con- 
taining the sum or substance of a fuller state- 
ment. 


“ Closing this chapter, as I promised, with a table 
representing a summary, or short sketch of what hath 
been done in it.”"—Waterland; Works, iv. 203. 


2. Law: A short application to a court or 
judge, without the formality of a full pro- 
ceeding. 

stim-ma@/-tion, s. [Fr. sommation, from Lat. 
summatus, pa. par. of summo = to sum up.] 

1. The act or process of forming a sum or 
total amount. 

2. An aggregate. 

¥ Summation of a series: [SERIES]. 

siim’-mér (1), *som-er, *som-mer, 
*gum-er, s. &a. [A.S. swmor, swmer ; cogn. 
with Dut. zomer; Icel. sumar; Dan. sommer; 
Sw. sommar ; O.H. Ger. sumar ; Ger. sommer ; 
ef. Sanse. sama = a year.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. That season of the year when the sun 


shines most directly upon any region; the 
warmest seasonof the year. North of the 
equator, it is commonly taken to include the 
months of June, July, and August; though 
some substitute May, June, and July. The 
former view comforms better to fact. July, 
which by this arrangement is midsummer 
month, is the hottest in the year, for although 
the maximum of heat is obtained on June 21, 
the longest day, the amount received for 
many subsequent days is greater than that 
lost by radiation, and the temperature con- 
tinues to increase. Summer is the appro- 
priate season for the hay harvest and for the 
ripening of the earlier fruits. Astronomi- 
cally considered summer begins, in the 
northern hemisphere, when the sun enters 
the sign of Cancer, about June 21, and 
continues till Sept. 23, during which time 
he passes through Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. 
In the southern hemisphere the opposite is 
the case, it being winter there when it is 
summer here, and vice versd. During the 
astronomical summer of the southern hemi- 
sphere the sun passes through Capricorn, 
Aquarius, and Pisces. 
“ Still as night, 

Or summer's noon-tide air.” Afilton: P. L., ii, 809. 

2. Used to express a whole year; a twelve- 
month. 

“Five summers have I spent in further Greece.” 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors,i. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to 
summer ; used in summer. 

“He was sitting in a summer parlour.”—Judges iil. 20, 


| (1) Indian summer : [INDIAN]. 


(2) St. Luke’s summer: Fine weather often 
occurring about St. Luke’s day, Oct. 18. 


*(3) St. Martin's summer: A period of fine 
weather occurring after winter has set in, 
about St. Martin’s day, Nov. 11; hence, 
figuratively, prosperity after misfortune. 


“Expect St. Martin's summer, halcyon days.” 
Shakesp.. 1 Henry V/., i. 2 


4 Summer is largely used in combination 
with other words, the meanings in most cases 
being obvious. 


*summer-bird, s. A cuckold; the re- 
ference is to the cuckoo, which is a spring 
and summer visitor. 


“Some other knave 
Shall dub her husband a summer-bird.” 
Scholehouse of Women (1560), 
summer-catarrh, s. 


Pathol. ; Hay-asthma (q.v.). 


summer-cholera, s. 
Pathol. : British cholera. (CHoLrra, A. 1.) 


summer-colts, s. pl. A term for the 
quivering, vaporous appearance of the air 
near the surface of the ground when heated 
in summer. (Prov.) 


summer-complaint, s. 

Pathol.: A popular name in the United 
States for diarrhcea occurring in the summer. 
By some authorities the term is used to in- 
clude dysentery and cholera infantwm, whilst 
others confine it to the latter complaint. 


summer-cypress, s. 
Bot. : Kochia scoparia, a chenopod, a native 
of Greece, introduced into Britain in 1629. 


summer-dried, a. Dried up by the 

heat of summer. 
“ Like a summer-dried fountain.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ili, 16, 

summer-duck, s. 

Ornith.: Ata 
(+ Dendronessa) 
sponsa. The drake 
is about eighteen 
inches long, and 
has very beautiful 
and brilliantly-co- 
loured metallic 
plumage. The 
Summer-duck is a 
native of North 
America, and in 
the breeding sea- 
son is distributed 
over the United States, migrating southward 
in winter. It is capable of domestication. 
Called also Wood-duck, from its habit of nest- 
ing in holes in trees. 


summer-eggs, s. pl. [SuMMER-OVA] 


summer-fallow, s. & a. . 
A. As subst.: Naked fallow; land lying 


SUMMER-DUCK, 


‘pou, boy; pout, jéwl1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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bare of crops in summer, but frequently 
ploughed, harrowed, and rolled, so as to pul- 
verize it and clear it of weeds. 

B. As adj.: Lying fallow during the 
summer. 


summer-fallow, v.t. To plough and 
allow to lie fallow; to plough and work re- 
peatedly in summer, to prepare for wheat or 
other crop. 


summer-fever, s. 
Pathol. : A name proposed by Dr. Pirrie for 
hay-fever (q.v.). 


summer-house, s. 
1. A house, building, or shed in a garden, 
for use in summer. 


“ From the rocky garden mount, 
Crowned by its antique surmer-house.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viii. 


2. A house for summer residence. 


*summer-life, s. A life of pleasure 
and ease. 
“ Even so luxurious men, unheeding, pass 


An idle summer-life in Fortune's shine.” 
Thomson. Summer, 347. 


summer-ova, summer-eggs, 5. pl. 


Biol. : (See extract). 


“In some Rotifers the eggs are distinguishable, as 
in certain Turbellaria, into swmmer aud winter ova, 
The latter are enclosed in a pee shell, In 
Lacinularia it appeared to me that the winter ova 
were segregated portions of the ovarium, and that they 
were probably developed without impregnation. 
Cohn, on the contrary, has given reasons for believing 
that the swmmer-ova are occasionally, if not always, 
developed without being fecundated, and that it is 
the winter ova which are fecundated.”—Auzley : Anat. 
Invert. Anim., p. 190. 

summer red-bird, s. 


Ornith.: Pyranga estiva. 


*summer-ring, s. A light ring worn 
by Roman fops in the summer. A transla- 
tion of the aurum estivum of Juvenal (i. 28; 
ef. Mart. xiv. 123.) 

“ Charged with light swmmer-rings, his fingers sweat, 

Unable to support a gem of weight.” 

Dryden: Juvenal; Sat. i. 

*summer-ripe, a. Quite ripe. 

“Corn, when it is swmmer-ripe,”"—Hacket : Life of 

Williams, ii. 228, 

*summer-room, s. <A summer-house 
(q.v.). 

“ His lordship is building a swnmer-room,”—Defoe : 

Tour thro’ Great Britain, i. 835. 

*summer-seat, s. A villa, a country- 
house. 

“ What age so many swmmer-seats did see?” 
Dryden: Juvenai, i. 142, 

*summer-seeming, a. Appearing like 
summer ; hence, full-blown, rank, luxuriant. 
(Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3.) 


*summer-shine, s. The summer dress 
of a bird or insect. 
“‘ A gay insect in his swmmer-shine.” 


Thomson; Winter, 644. 
summer-snipe, s. 
Ornith.: Totanus hypoleucus, the Common 
Sandpiper (q.v.). [Toranus.] 


summer-snowflake, s. 

Bot. : Leucojum cestivwm, an amaryllid, with 
long, linear, keeled leaves, a two-edged scape, 
a many-flowered spathe with white drooping 
flowers. It is a common European plant, 
found in wet meadows, and very pretty when 
in bloom. Another species, L. vernum, is less 
frequent. Its flower is white, with a green or 
yellow lip. Both grown in gardens. 


summer-stir, v.t. To summer-fallow 
(q.v.). 

*summer-swelling, a. Growing up in 
summer. (Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, ii. 4. 


tsummer-tide, *somer-tide, *so- 
merestide, s. Summer; the season of 
summer. ! 
“ Lull'd by this fountain in the swmmer-tide.” 
Wordsworth: Hart-Leap Well, ii, 
summer-time, s. The time or season of 
summer. 
“ "Twas in the prime of summer-time.” 
Hood; Eugene Aram. 
summer-wheat, s. Wheat sown in 
spring as opposed to winter wheat, or wheat 
sown in autumn. Called also, and more pro- 
perly, Spring wheat. 


summer yellow-bird, s. 


Ornith.: Dendroica cestiva. [YELLOW-waR- 
BLER.) 


summer—summoner 


stim’-mér (2), s. [O. Fr. somier, sommir, su- 
mer =a pack-horse, from somme, some, sawme, 
sume =a burden.] [SuMpPTER.] 

1. Carpentry : 

(1) A horizontal beam or girder; a summer- 
ree. 

(2) The lintel of a doorway. _ 

(3) A floor timber-receiving the ends of the 
joists, and supporting the floor or the ceiling, 
as the case may be. 

(4) A breast-summer (q.v). 


“Oak, and the like true-hearted timber, may be 
better trusted in cross and transverse works for 
summers, or girders, or binding-beams,” — Wotton: 
Remains, p. 11. 


2. Mason.: A lintel (q.v.). 
summer-stone, s. [SKEW, s., II.] 


summer-tree, s. 

Carp.: A horizontal beam brought even 
with the face (breast) of a wall, to support 
a wall above a gap or opening, as a shop-front, 
for instance, 


stim’-mér (3), s. [Eng. sum, v.; -er.] One 
who sums; one who casts up accounts. 


stm’-mer, v.i. & ¢. [Summer (1), s.] 
* A, Intrans. : To pass or spend the summer. 


“The fowls shall summer upon them, and all the 
beasts shall winter upon them.”—Jsaiah xviii. 6. 


B. Transitive : 
1, To feed or keep during the summer. 


“He never summers his hunters in boxes,”—Field, 
Feb. 26, 1887. 


* 2. To keep or carry through the summer ; 
to keep warm. 


‘Maids well summered, and warm kept, are like 
ws at Bartholomew-tide, blind.”—Shakesp. : Henry 
Fog We Ba 


ser tip rae (1), s. [Eng. summer (1), 8. ; 
-ing. 
1, A kind of early apple. 
* 2. Rural merrymaking at midsummer; a 
summer-holiday. 


“His (a ruffian’s) soveraignty is shewn highest at 
May-games, wakes, svummerings, and rush-bearings.”— 
Clitus’ Whimzies. 


sim’/-mér-ing (2), * som’-mér-ing, s. 
(Eng. swmmer (2), 8. ; -ing.] 

Arch. : In cylindrical vaulting, the two sur- 
faces intersecting the intrados of a vault in 
lines parallel to the axis of the cylinder. In 
conic vaulting, where the axis is horizontal, 


————— 
bestictved kines nae ae 


SUMMERING. 


the two surfaces which, if produced, would 
intersect the axis of the cone. . The illustra- 
tion shows part of the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, built 1109-30, under the choir of 
Prior Conrad. 


stim’-mér-like, a. [Eng. summer (1), s., and 
like.] Resembling summer; warm like sum- 
mer. 
“The day was summerlike.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


* siim’- mér-li-néss, * sum -mer-li- 
nesse, s. [As if from an adj. summerly ; 
suff, -ness.] The state of having a mild or 
summerlike temperature. 


“Some will have it [Somersetshire] so called from — 


the swmmerlinesse, or temperate pleasuntness thereof.” 
—Fuller: Worthies ; Somersetshire. 


* siim’-mér-ly, a. [Eng. summer (1); -ly.] 
Of or belonging to summer. 


“As swmmerty as June and Strawberry Hill may 
sound.”— Walpole ;: Letters, ii. 305. 


sim’-mér-sét, siim’-mér-sault, s. [See 
def.] The same as SOMERSAULT (q.V.). 


“Some do the summersault, 
And o'er the bar like tumblers vault.” 
Butler: Hudibras. 


} siim’-mér-y, a. [Eng. summer (1), s.3 -y.] 


Of or pertaining to summer ; summerlike. 


stim’-ming, pr. par.,a., &s. (Sum, v.J 


summing-up, s. 
1. Ord. Lang.: A condensed account; a 
summary. 


“Tn his summing-up and in his estimate of the com- 
pee worth of his subject.”—St. James's Gazette, 
une 28, 1887. 


2. Law: A judge’s charge to a jury. 


stim’-mist, s. [Eccles. Lat. summista.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : One who forms an abridge- 
ment or summary ; a summarist. 


“All the swmmists and the summaries of all vices.’ 
—Bp. Bull Corruptions of the Church of Rome, 


2. Church Hist.: A name given to the 
scholastic divines of the Middle Ages, who 
propounded their dogmas in works called 
Summe Theologie. This name was first 
adopted from the Summa Universe Theologie 
of Alexander Hales (died 1245), whose re- 
nown was eclipsed by that of Albertus Magnus 
(died 1280), in his turn surpassed by his 
disciple, St. Thomas Aquinas (1224-74), who 
published his celebrated work on divinity 
under the title of Summe Totius Theologie. 


stm’-mit, s. (Fr. sommet, dimin. of O. Fr. 


som =the top (of a hill), from Lat. summwum 
=the highest point; prop. neut. sing. of 
summus = highest.] [Sum, s.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 


1. The highest point; the top. 
“ Fixed on the summit of the highest mount,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. & 

2. The highest point or degree; utmost 
elevation ; the acme. 

“The very summit of all Christian excellence.”— 

Knox: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 18, 

summit-level, s. The highest level ; the 
highest of a series of elevations over which a 
canal, watercourse, railway, &c., is carried. 


“ Nor does the drainage from the summit-level always 
fall, as I remarked near the weatherboard.”—Darwin: 
Voyage Round the World, ch. xix. 


* sum’-mit-léss, a. [Eng. summit; -less.] 


Having no summit. 


*stim’-mit-y, s. [Lat. swmmitas, from swm- 


mus = highest.) [Sum.] 

1. The height or top of anything; the 
highest point. 

2. The highest point or degree; summit, 
perfection. 


“The head, top, and summity of it."—Cudworth: 
Intell. System, p. 858, 


* siim’-mon, s. [Summons.] A summons. (A 


pseudo-singular.) 


“Esther durst not come into the presence till the 
sceptre had given her permission; a summon of that 
emboldens her.”—Adams.: Works, iii. 250. 


siim’-mon, *som-ni-en, *som-one, 


*som-on-y, *som-ne, *sompne, 
* sum-ny, v.t. [O. Fr. somoner, semoner, 
semondre, swmoner; Fr. senondre, from Lat. 
summoneo = to remind privily : sum (for sub) 
= under, and moneo = to advise.] 


*1. To attend, to meet. (In this sense, 
from A.S. samnian, somnian = to collect, 
from sam, saman = together.) 


“ Hys poer he let swmny.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 182. 


2. To call, cite, or notify by authority to 
meet or attend at a place specified; to cite 
to attend in person to some public duty, 
especially to cite to appear in court. 


“No royal writ had summoned the Convention 
which recalled Charles the Second.”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi, 


8. To call; to send for; to ask the attend- 
ance of, 


* 4, To call on; to warn; especially to call 
on to surrender, (Skakesp.: Coriolanus, i. 4.) 


5. To call up; to call into action or exer-- 


tion ; to rouse, to raise. (Followed by up.) 


“ Summon up your dearest spirits.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, ti. 1. 


{| For the difference between to swmmon 
and to cite, see CITE. 


siim’-mon-ér, *somp-nour, * som-on- 


our, s. [Fr. semonnewr, from semondre = to 
summon (q.v.).] One who summons or cites 
by authority ; especially, one who cites to 
appear in court ; formerly, specif.,an apparitor 


(q.v.). 
“ Close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace.” 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


’ 
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giim’-m6n-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [SumMon.] 

A. & B. As pr. par, & particip, adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of citing or calling ; 
& summons. 

* Reluctantly and slow the maid 
The unwelcome swmmoning obeyed.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii, 21. 

siim’-mo6ns, *som-ons, *sum-ouns, s. 

[Fr. semonce =a warning, a citation, a suim- 

mons, prop. fem. of semons, pa. par. of 

semondre = to summon (q.v.). Swmmons is, 

therefore, really a singular noun, though 

apparently plural.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of summoning ; an official cita- 
tion ; a call by authority or the command of 
@ superior to appear ata place named, or to 
attend to some public duty. 


“ T have, quod he, of somons here a bill.” 
Chaucer: @. 7., 7,168. 


2. An invitation, call, or asking to go to or 
appear at some place; a call to assemble or 
meet together. 


“ O'er dale and hill the summons flew.’ 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, iii, 19, 


3. A call or appeal with more or less 
earnestness or insistence, 
“ A loud summons shook the gate.” 


Scott; Rokeby, iv. 7. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Law: 

(1) Civil Law: A call by authority to 
appear in a court; also the written or printed 
document by which such call is given. 

(a) A writ calling on a defendant to cause 
an appearance to an action to be entered for 

‘him within a certain time after service, in 
default of which the plaintiff may proceed to 
judgment and execution. 

(b) An application to a judge at chambers, 
whether at law or in equity. 

(c) A citation summoning a person to appear 
before a police magistrate or bench of justices. 

(2) Scots Law: A writissuing from the court 
of session in the sovereign’s name, or, if in 
the sheriff court, in the name of the sheriff, 
setting forth the grounds and conclusions 
of an action, and containing a warrant or 
Mandate to messengers-at-arms or sheriff- 
officers to cite the defender to appear in court. 

2. Mil. : A call to surrender. 


siim’-mons, vf. [Summons, s.] To serve 
with a sunimous, to summon. (Vulgar.) 


stim’-miim bo-niim, phr. (Lat. = the chief 
or ultimate good.] 

Ethics: A phrase employed by ancient philo- 
sophers to denote that end in the following 
and attainment of which the progress, per- 
fection, and happiness of human beings con- 
sist. Cicero treated of the subject very fully 
in his de Finibus. 


*sum-ner, s. [Summoner.] 
sii-moém’, s, [Srmeom.] 


siimp, s. (Sw. & Dan. sump; Dut. somp ; Ger. 
swmpf =a marsh, a swamp, a pool.) 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A puddle ; a pool of dirty water. (Prov.) 
2. A pond of water for salt-works, 
II, Technically: 
1. Metall.: A pit of stone at a furnace to 
collect the metal at its first fusion. : 
2. Mining: sé 
(1) A pit or well in the floor of a mine at 
the bottom of an engine shaft, to collect the 
_ water, which is pumped from thence. 
(2) A catch-water drain. 
(8) The part of a judd of coal first brought 
own. 
sump-fuse, s. <A thick kind of fuse used 
for blasting under water. 


sump-plank, s. 

Mining; Strong balks of timber bolted to- 
gether, forming a temporary bottom or scaf- 

ding for the shaft. : 


ss sump-shaft, s. 
Mining: The engine-shaft, 


ph, a. [A nasalized form of Se. souf= 
q.v.).] A soft, muddle-headed fellow ; 


lockhead, a stupid. (Scotch.) (Scott: Bride 
mermoor, ch, xii.) wes 


 , s or 


J 
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sumph ish, a. [Eng. swmph; -ish.] Like a 
sumph ; stupid, silly. 


stimp-ing, s. [Eng. sump; -ing.] 
Mining: A small, square shaft, generally 
made in the air-headings, when crossing faults, 
&c. ; or to try the thickness of the seam. 


sumping-shot, s. 

Mining: A charge of powder for bringing 
down the sump, or for blowing the stone to 
pieces in a sinking pit. 


stm ’-pit, s. [Sumprran.] The arrow of the 
sumpitan, or blow-tube of Borneo, 


siim’-pi-tan, s. (Native name.] A long, 
straight cane, tube, or blowpipe, used by the 
natives of Borneo and other islands in the 
Eastern Archipelago to shoot poisoned darts 
by means of the breath. 


*stumpt(psilent), s. (Lat. sumptus = expense.) 
Cost, expense, sumptuousness. 


“To taunt the sumpt of our show. °—Paiten, in Eng. 
Garner, iii. 74. 


sump’-tér, *somp’-ter, s.&a. [0. Fr. som- 

metier = a packhorse driver ; Fr. sommier, from 
a Low Lat. *sagmatarius, from Gr. cdypa 
(sagma), genit. cdypuaros (sugmatos) = a pack- 
saddle. The commoner form was somer (q.V.), 
from O. Fr. somier, sommier, sumer, from some, 
sawme, sume=a pack, a burden, from Lat. 
sagma; Gr. cayna (sagma.). ] 

A. As substantive: 

*1. The driver of a packhorse, 


*2. A pack, a burden. 


“‘ What's a husband ? 
What are we married for, to carry sumpters ?” 
Beaum, & Flet. ; Woman's Prize, iii. 8. 


3. A packhorse, a baggage-horse; a horse 
employed to carry clothes, food, or other 
necessaries on a journey. 

“Lading his swmpters with plate and treasure of 
sterling monie.”—Holinshed » Chronycle (an, 1247). 

B. As adj.: Applied to an animal employed 
to carry necessaries, as of an army: as, a 
sumpter horse, a sumpter mule; or to its equip- 
ments: as, a sumpter saddle. 


*siimp’-tion (p silent), s. [Lat. sumptio, 
from swmptus, pa. par. of sumo = to take. } 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of taking. 
“The sumption of the mysteries does allin a capable 
subject."—Taylor. 
‘2. Logic: The major premiss of a syllogism. 
[Syziuoaism, 1.] 


sump-tu-a-ry, a. [Lat. swmptuarius, from 
sumptus = expeuse, prop. pa. par. of sumo= to 
take, to use, tospend ; Fr. somptuaire.] [SuMP- 
tuous.] Pertaining or relating to expense or 
expenditure ; regulating expense or expen- 
diture. 


“The repressing of waste and excess by sumptuary 
laws.”—Bacon: Essays ; Seditions & Troubles. 


sumptuary-laws, s. pl. Laws enacted 
to restrain excess in dress, food, or any luxury. 
Such laws have been enacted in many countries 
at various times. None in the United States, 
Those of England have long been repealed. 


“Tt is the highest impertinence and presumption, 
therefore, in kings and ministers, to pretend to watch 
over the economy of private people, and to restrain 
their expense, either by swmptuary laws, or by pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign luxuries.”—Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


*simp-tu-os-i-ty, *sump-tu-os-i-tie, 
s. [Sumpruous.] Expensiveness, costliness, 
sum ptuousness. 


“ All this sumptuositie was punished.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk, xxxiii., ch, xi. 


sump’-til-otis, a. [Fr. somptueux, from Lat. 
sumptuosus, from sumptus = expense, cost, 
prop. pa. par. of swmo = to take, to use, spend: 
sub = under, secretly, and emo= to buy.] 
Costly, expensive ; hence, luxurious, splendid, 
magnificent, 
“Keeping up a sumptuous establishment.” — Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 


sump-tu-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. sumptuous; 
-ly.}) In a sumptuous manner; expensively, 
splendidly, magnificently. 
“ Beneath an abbey’s roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, ii. 
stimp’-tu-olis-néss, s. [Eng. sumptuous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being sump- 
tuous; expensiveness, costliness, magnifi- 
cence, splendour, 


“Twill not fall out with those that can reconcile 
sumptuousness and charity.”—Boyle. 


> > 
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*stimp’-ture, s. [Lat. swmptus expense.) 
Sumptuousness, magnificence. 
“ Her traine of servants, and collateral 
Sumpture of houses.” 
Chapman: Homer; Hymn to Hermes. 
siin (1), *sonne, *sunne, s. [A.S. sunne 
(fem.); cogn. with Dut. zon (fem.); Icel. 
sunna (fem.); Ger. sonne (fem.); O. H. Ger. 
sunna; Goth. sunna (masc.), swnno (fem.); 
Icel. sdl; Lat, sol—=the sun; Sause. sina = 
sun, son.) 


L. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 


(2) A luminary or orb which constitutes 
the centre of any system of worlds: as, The 
fixed stars are suns in their respective systems. 

(3) Popularly applied to the sunshine, or a 
place where the sun shines; a sunny place; 
as, To stand or sit in the sun. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything splendid or luminous; that 
which is the chief source of light, honour, 
prosperity, or the like. 

“The sun of Rome is set.” 
Shakesp. - Julius Cesar, v. 8 

*(2) A revolution of the earth round the 
sun; a year. 

II, Technically : 


1, Astron. ; The great central luminary which 
gives light and heat to our earth and the 
other planets of the solar system. In com- 
mon language, the planets are said to revolve 
around the sun as a centre; more precisely, 
they move in elliptic orbits, the sun occupying 
nearly one focus of each ellipse, around the 
common centre of gravity of the solar system, 
which falls within the body of the sun, but 
not always at its centre. The mean distance 
of the sun from the earth was long alleged to 
be 95,000,000 miles, but there was error in the 
data on which the calculation was founded ; 
now the distance is held to be either about 
92,700,000 miles (Ball, in 1885), or 92,965,000 
miles (Norman Lockyer, in 1886). Till lately, 
it was thought that the portion of the sun 
visible to the naked eye constituted the whole 
luminary ; now it is believed that around that 
central sphere or spheroid, technically called 
the photosphere, there are three, if not four, 
concentric envelopes: the chromosphere, the 
inner corona, the upper atmosphere, and, per- 
haps, an outer corona. The axis of the sun is 
inclined about 7* to the elliptic. The passage 
of spots across the sun’s disk proves that 
it rotates on that axis from west to east in 25 
days 5 hours. From June 8 to Dec. 5 the 
north pole, and for the next six months the 
south pole, of the sun is gradually moving 
earthward. 

The axis of the photosphere is 865,000 miles 
in length ; its bulk is more than a million times 
that of the earth, but its density is only about 
a quarter that of the earth. With aspecific 
gravity so low, the photosphere cannot be 
solid. It may, perhaps, be liquid at the centre, 
but the outer parts must be gaseous. It has not 
yet been found possible to produce artificially 
on the earth a heat so intense as that of the 
photosphere. The coolest part of its atmo- 
sphere must be outside, and the hypothesis 
that the sun might be an inhabited world, with 
a heated and luminous atmosphere, has been 
abandoned. Under the telescope, the surface 
of the photosphere seems covered with a net- 
work of polygonal and other figures. Among 
them are pores and domes: the former, which 
are dark markings, are the seat of downrushes 
of vapour; the latter, or brighter portions, 
probably consist of luininous clouds. Some- 
times the domes are heaped together and ar- 
ranged in different directions, constituting 
what are called facule. These are often thou- 
sands of miles long, and may last for days, or 
even weeks. Spots also often appear upon 
the sun’s disk. Facule follow and do not pre- 
cede spots. The chromosphere is a concentric 
envelope immediately external to the photo- 
sphere. It is of a magnificent scarlet colour, 
and from 5,000 to 10,000 miles thick. Some 
parts are billowy and others spike-like in ap- 
pearance. It is a sea of hydrogen with some 
unknown element. Sometimes other vapours 
surge up init, producing injections which again 
tend to develop into prominences. The latter 
are of two kinds, violent and quiet prominences, 
Some of the former are 40,000 miles high ; they 
resemble trees or ‘‘ fog-spouts,” appearances 
like waterspouts, but occurring in fog, The 
most violent prominences are sometimes called 
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metallic prominences, and mount up at the 
rate of 250 miles a second. The sun spots, 
the facule, and the metallic prominences are 
at a maximum atthe same time. [SuN-sPot.] 

Immediately surrounding the chromosphere 
is the inner corona. Its outer part is about 
100,000 miles from the surface of the photo- 
sphere. Like the chromosphere, it is seen only 
in eclipses. It is constituted by certain red 
flames, prominénces, or protuberances, which 
pass through the chromosphere from the 
photosphere. The inner corona is composed 
mainly of hydrogen. 

The next envelope is the outer atmosphere, 
from half a inillion to a million of miles high, 
with its outer margin constituting an irregular 
outline full of strange and varying forms. 

The external envelope, the existence of 
which is yet uncertain, is the outer corona. 

Kirchhoff considered that the following ele- 
ments were present in the sun: sodium, iron, 
calcium, magnesium, nickel, barium, copper, 
and zine. Angstrém and Thalén found sodium, 
iron, calcium, magnesium, and nickel, but 
failed to detect the rest. In their place they 
met with chromium, cobalt, hydrogen, man- 
ganese, and titanium. The intense heat not 
only vapourizes them, but drives thein into 
forms spectroscopically different from any 
known to exist in the earth. 

The sun’s heat raises vapour from the earth, 
ultimately producing rain, supplying a neces- 
sary element for the growth of plants and the 
sustenance of animals. Stored up in coal, it 
supplies us with fuel and gives us steam as a 
ereator of energy, while the sun’s light simi- 
larly stored furnishes the gas which illumines 
houses and cities. 

Though the sun may obtain as fuela few 
meteors, it would expire if it had nothing 
else to burn. But the enormous radiation 
from its disc into space is partly, if not en- 
tirely, counteracted by fresh heat generated by 
the contraction of its volume. Hence, on the 
hypothesis now generally accepted, the sun was 
at one time an enormous mass of incandescent 
vapour, which, becoming more condensed as 
ages roli on [NEBULAR-HYPOTHESIS], is slowly 
diminishing in size, and will at length cease 
to give forth light and heat. Some authorities 
think this will not come to pass for ten mil- 
lions of years, but Sir Wm. Thomson considers 
“that it would be rash to reckon on more 
than five to six million years of sunlight for 
the future.” 

2. Pyrotechny: A kind of firework. A strong 
paper case is filled with a composition which 
does not burn so fast as rocket-composition, 
driven solid. Numbers of these are attached, 
at short intervals, to wooden frames, usually 
circular. The suns emit a steady and bril- 
liant stream of light, and are called stationary 
or revolving according to the nature of the 
frame on which they are fixed. 

J (1) To have the sun in one’s eyes: To be 
intoxicated. 


“ He furthermore took occasion to apologize for any 
negligence that might be perceptible in his dress, on 
the ground that last night he had had ‘the sun very 
strong in his eyes ;’ by which expression he was under- 
stood to convey to bis hearers, in the most delicate 
manuer possible, the information that he had been 
extremely drunk,”—Dickens : Old Curiosity Shop, ch. ii. 


(2) Under the sun: In the world ; on earth. 

“There is no new thing under the sun."—Eccles. 1. 4. 

{ Sun is very largely used in composition, 
the meanings of the compounds being in most 
instances sufficiently obvious: as, sumn-lit, 
sun-scorched, &c. 


sun-and-planet wheels, s. pl. An 
ingenious contrivance invented by Watt as a 
substitute for the crank in converting the 
reciprocating mo- 
tion of the beam 
into a rotatory 
motion. The cen- 
tral gear (a) is 
called the sun- 
gear, and the 
outer one (b) the 
planet-gear. In 
the form shown 
in the illustra- 
tion, the revolu- 
tion of the planet- 
wheel rotates the 
sun- wheel, toge- suN-aND-PLAN 
ther with its shaft er ee 
and the fly-wheel. For this purpose the 
planet-wheel (b) is fast to the pitman (c), and 
its axis is caused to revolve around the wheel 
without the rotation of the pianet-wneei on 
its own axis. [PLANET-WHEEL.] 


sun 


sun-animalcule, s. 
Zool.: Actinophirys sol. [ACTINOPHRYs.] 


“Tt consists of a small bit of globular prota piesrs, 
with spines radiating in every direction from its sur- 
face ; and when seen in perfect condition for the first 
time under the microscope with proper illumination 
it seems to shine like ‘the sun in its brightness.’ 
Hence the original observers gave it the name of the 
Sun-animalcule. Indeed, any old ordinary picture of 
the sun would do very well for Actinophrys, as con- 
veying a general idea of its form,”—John Badcock: 
Vignettes from Invisible Life, p. 104, 


sun-bear, s. 

Zool. : A popular name for two Bears : 

1. Ursus tibetanus, from Nepaul, Assam, 
Eastern Siberia, and China. It is about five 
feet long, of slender make, with close black 
fur. The chin is white, and there is a broad 
Y-shaped mark on the chest, 


2. [MALAYAN-BEAR. ] 


* sun-beat, *sun-beaten, a Shone 
on fiercely by the sun. 


“ And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 
His swn-beat waters by so long a way.” 


Dryden: Juvenal, Xx, 287. 
sun-beetle, s. 
Entom. : (See extract), 


“The metallic species of Amara and Poecilus are 
termed Sun-deetles, from their habit of running about 
foot-paths during hot sunshiny weather.”— Westwood ; 
Class. of Insects, i. 85, 


sun-bird, s. 

1, Anthrop. : An unidentified bird, mentioned 
by Rochefort (Iles Antilles, bk. ii., eh. viii.). 

** When at midday the sunlight poured down upon 
the altar through the hole or shaft pierced for this 
purpose in the rocky vault of the cave, through which 
the sun-birds, the Tonatzuli, were let fly up sunward as 
messengers.”—Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 289. 

2. Ornith.: A popular name for any of the 
Nectariniide (q.v.), divided by Capt. G. E. 
Shelley (Monograph of the Sun-birds), into two 
sub-families, Nectariine and Promeropine, the 
former containing the Sun-birds proper, and 
the latter the Long-tailed Sun-birds. They 
are found over the whole of Africa, ranging 
through Palestine to India, thence through 
the Indian and Malayan Islands to Northern 
Australia, where a single species inhabits 
Cape York peninsula and Northern Queens- 
land. They are small birds, in nearly every 
case of brilliant and metallic plumage, with a 
striking external resemblance to Humming- 
birds, with which they are not infrequently 
confounded, but differing from them in the 
structure of the feet and tongue, the shape of 
the sternum, and other important character- 
istics. They feed chiefly on insects, small ber- 
ries, and fruit, and sip the juices of flowers, 
and from this habit the name of the type- 
genus (Nectarinia) is derived. The majority 
of the Sun-birds build nests of an oval form, 
suspended from the branch of a tree at a con- 
siderable height from the ground, so as to be 
out of the reach of serpents and lizards. 


sun-bittern, s. 

Ornith. ; Eurypya helias, from the northern 
parts of South America, It is about sixteen 
inches long; body small and thin, neck long 
and slender, head like that of a heron, witha 
long, powerful beak compressed at the sides 
and slightly arched at the culmen ; the plum- 
age is minutely variegated with bars and 
spots of many colours. It is often made a 
pet by the Brazilians, who call it Pavao (= 
Peacock), whence it is sometimes called the 
Peacock Heron. 


sun-blink, s. A flash or glimpse of sun- 
shine. (Scotch.) 


sun-bonnet, s. A lady’s bonnet having 
a shade as a protection against the sun. 


*sun-bow, s. An iris formed by the re- 
fraction of light on the spray of cataracts or 
of any rising vapour. 

“he circling sun-bows did upbear 
Its fall down the hoar precipice of spray.” 
Shelley Witch of Atias, xlii. 
sun-bright, a. Bright as the sun; re- 
sembling the sun in brightness; bright with 
the sun; sunny. 
“Upon the landscape of the swn-bright vale, 
Seen, from the shady room in which we sate.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. viii. 
sun-burn, v.t. To discolour or scorch 
by the sun ; to tan, to freckle. 


sun-burn, sun-burning, s. 
1. Ord. Lang.: The discoloration produced 
on the skin by the rays of the sun. 


‘“‘The heat of the sun may darken the colour of the 
skin which we call sun-burning.”"—Boyle. 


2. Veg. Pathol. : [HELIosIs). 


sun-burner, s. A large reflecting cluster 
of burners placed beneath an opening in the 
ceiling, for lighting and ventilating a public 
building. 


sun-chief, s. 

Anthrop.: In solar hierarchies a chief or 
ruler who was at the same time priest of the 
Sun or the Sun-god, with whom he claimed 
relationship. 

“Every morning the great Sun-chief stood at the 
house-door facing the east, shouted and _prostrated 
himself thrice, and smoked first towards the sun, and 
then towards the other three quarters,"—T7'ylor : Prim, 
Cult. (ed. 1873), ii, 288, 

*sun-clad, a. Clothed in sunshine or 

radiance. 


“ And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the swn-clad vales. 
Longfellow ; Sunrise on the Hilla, 

sun-crack, s. 

Geol. (Pl.): Cracks left upon rocks at the 
time when they were being consolidated. 

“ The sun-cracks, , . divide the surface into areols 
of various sizes and shapes, and when, as is most 
common, the superficial layer of mud is darker than 
the stone, show themselves well in relief by exposing 
the lower stratum.”"—Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., xii, 202, 

*sun-dazzling, a. Shining like the 
sun ; bright, brilliant. 

“Your eyes sun-dazzling coruscancy will exile all 
the cloudie vapour of heart-tormenting melancholy.”— 
J. Taylor; Workes (1630), p. 111. 

sun-dew, s. [For reason of name, see 
extract. Prior and Britain & Holland derive 
it from A.S, and Fris. sin = ever, and Eng 
dew.) 

Botany: 

1, The genus Drosera (q.v.), of which about 
100 species are known; often applied specif. 
to D. rotundifolia, the Common Sun-dew, a 
very remarkable insectivorous plant. Darwin’s 
experiments seem to show that the insects 
captured and absorbed by the species supply 
them wlth the ni- 
trogenous matter 
that the soil in 
which they grow 
is too poor to fur- 
nish. He thus 
suminarizes (In- 
sect. Plants, p. 18) 
the manner in 
which these plants 
are nourished : ‘A 
plant of Drosera, 
with the edges of 
its leaves curled 
inwards, so as to 
form a temporary 
stomach, with the 
glands of the 
closely 
tentacles pouring 
forth their acid 
secretion, which dissolves animal matter after- 
wards to be absorbed, may be said to feed 
like an animal. But, differently from an ani- 
mal, it drinks by means of its roots; and it 
must drink largely, so as to retain inany drops 
of viscid fluid round the glands, sometimes 
as many as 260, exposed during the whole day 
to a glaring sun.” 

“The tentacles on one side are inflected over a bit 
of meat placed on the disc, the glands are each sur- 
rounded large drops of extremely viscid secretion, 
which, Glisten in ike sun, have given rise to the 


lant’s poetical name of sun-dew.”—Darwin: Insect- 
worous Plants, p. 4. 


2. (Pl.): The Droseraces (q.v.). (Lindley.) 
sun-dial, s. [D1At.] 


sun-dog, s. 

Meteor.: A luminous spot sometimes visible 
a few degrees from the sun. It is believed to 
be formed by the intersection of two or more 
halos. 

sun-dried, a. Dried in the sun. 


sun-drops, s. pl. 
Bot. : Enothera fruticosa and @. riparia, 


sun-fern, s. 
Bot. : Polypodium Phlegopteris, 


sun-festival, s. 
Compar. Relig. : A festival in honour of the 
Sun, or of the Sun-god (q.v.). 


“The ancient rites of solar-worship are represented 
in modern Christendom ... in the continuance of 
the great sun-festivals countenanced by or incor- 
porated in Christianity."—Tylor: Prim. Qult (ed. 
1873), ii. 296, 297. 


sun-fever, s. 
Pathol.: A fever produced by the heat of 


LEAF OF SUN-DEW, 


With the tentacles on the right 
inflected "Sige inflected over # bit’ of 
meat placed on the disc. 
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the tropical sun. It is a severe form of the 
common continued fevers of temperate cli- 
mates. ¥ 

sun-fish, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1. Lampris luna, called also Opah, and 
Kingfish (q.v.). 

2. Any individual of the genera Centrarchus, 
Bryttus, and Pomotis, from the fresh waters 
of the United States. They are small fishes, 
about six inches long, and are not used for 
food. 

‘8. Any individual of the genus Orthago- 
Tiscus (q.v.). The Common or Broad Sun- 
fish (Orthagoriscus mola), though a native of 
warmer seas, is often taken in the summer 
months in the Atlantic waters, and is usually 
captured when floating on the surface, as if 
basking in the sun. When laid hold of they 
are said to utter sounds like the grunting of 
ahog. The 
stomach 
has been 
known to 
contain 
corallines, 
barnacles, 
and sea- 
weed, 
though 
usually 
rothing 
but mucus 
is found in 
it. Couch 
mentions 
that the flesh is good eating, and resembles 
crab in flavor, but it is never sent to market. 
The largest captured specimen on record mea- 
sured about eight feet long, and rather more 
in depth from the dorsal to the ventral fins. 
The Oblong Sun-fish, called also Oblong 
Tetradon and Truncated Sun-fish, has the 
height of the body less than one-half its total 
length. A specimen taken at Plymouth in 
1734 weighed 500 lbs., but it is not often met 
with of so large a size. It feeds on worms, 
crabs, and other marine animals, and does not 
float on the surface like the Common Sun-fish. 


“The name irae is variously regarded as derived 

from the form of the fish, and from its habit of float- 

at the surface of the water, in fine weather, as if to 
enjoy the sunshine.”"—Chamébers’ Encyc., ix, 213. 


sun-gem, s. 

Ornith. ; A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Heliactir. They are among the 
most elegant of the Humming-birds, and have 
@ brilliant metallic double crest and long 

aduated tail. There is but one species, 

eliactin cornuta, from Brazil. 


sun-glimpse, s. A glimpse of the sun; 
a momentary burst of sunshine. 


“ When lovers meet in adverse hour, 
Tis like a sun-glimpse through a shower.” 


Scott; Rokeby, iv. 17, 
sun-god, s. 
Comparative Religion : 
1. The sun considered as one of the great 


deities, as representative of the greatest deity, 
or as the greatest deity 


2. An embodiment, in whole or in part, of 
solar characteristics regarded as a deity ; ¢.9., 
the Assyrian Bel, the Tyrian Baal, the Persian 
Mithras, the Egyptian Ra, and the Greek 
Phcebus. 

“The modern studeut who shall undertake to dis- 
criminate among the sun-gods of European lands 
to separate the solar and non-solar elements of the 
Greek Apollo and Herakles, or the Sclavonic Perun 
and Swatowit, has a task before him complicate with 
that all but hopeless difficulty which besets the stud 
of myth the moment that the clue of direct compari- 
son with nature falls away.”—Tylor; Prim, Cult, (ed, 
1873), ii. 294. 

sun-light, s. 

1, (SuNLIGHT.] 

2. The same as SUN-BURNER (q.V.) 

sun-myth, s. 

Anthrop.: A solar myth (q.v.). 


“The author would now rather say more cautiously 
not that Quetzalcohuatl is the Sun personified, but 
that his story contains episodes seemingly drawn from 
gun-myth.”— Pe : Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1878), 
p. 153. (Note. 


Sun of Righteousness, s. 


Script. : Christ, as the source of light, energy, 
and comfort to his disciples. (Mal. iv. 2.) 


oo s, The same as FIRE-OPAL 


SUN-FISH. 


‘sun-pain, 8. [HEMICRANIA.] 


2 


sun—sundart 


sun-pan, s. A pan or tank in which clay 
was formerly left to lie until fit to use in 
making pottery. 


sun-picture, s. A name applicable to 
all kinds of pictures produced by the action 
of light upon sensitized surfaces; a photo- 
graph, or heliograph, 

sun-plane, s. 

Cooper.: A tool liks a jack-plane, but of a 
circular plan, used for levelling down the ends 
of the staves of a cask or barrel. 


sun-rites, s. pl. 
Compar. Relig. : Rites in honour of the sun 
or of the sun-god (q.v.). 


“As for modern memory of the sun-rites of mid- 
winter, Europe recognizes Christmas as a primitive 
solar festival by bonfires, which our ‘yule-log,’ the 
‘Souche de Noiél,’ still keeps in mind; while the 
adaptation of ancient solar thought to Christian 
allegory is as plain as ever in the Christian service 
chant, ‘Sol noyus oritur,’”"—Tylor: Prim. Cult, (ed. 
1873), ii. 298, 


sun-rose, s. 


Bot.: The genus Helianthemum ; spec. H. 
vulgare. 


sun-setting, s. Sunset. 


sun-shade, s. Something used as a shade 
or protection against the rays of thesun ; as— 

(1) A parasol or sinall umbrella. 

(2) An awning or canopy projecting over a 
shop-window, &c. 

* (3) A small framework covered with silk, 
&c., in front of a lady’s bonnet. 


*gun-smitten, a. Smitten or lighted by 

the rays of the sun. 
“ Sun-smitten Alps,” 

sun-spot, s. 

Astron. (Pl.): Certain dark spots seen by 
the aid of a telescope on the surface of the 
sun’s photosphere. In a normal spot there is 
an exterior shade called the penumbra, an 
inner darker one called the umbra, and very 
often one deeper still in the centre called the 
nucleus. In some there are many umbre for 
one penumbra. The domes seen on the sur- 
face of the penumbra are drawn into elongate 
shapes, hence the expression, “‘the thatch of 
the penumbra.” The spots are believed to be 
cavities, down which hydrogen is rushing at 
the rate of thirty or forty miles a second. 
Large spots commence as little dots, often in 
groups, and grow very rapidly. They are of 
two kinds, one more violent than the other. 
The first may be 140,000 miles long, and are 
produced by the descent of solid particles into 
the internal heated region of the photosphere. 
The second are shallow depressions filled 
with the cooler vapours brought from the 
upper region of the solar atmosphere. Some- 
times spots last for days, months, or weeks; 
sometimes they disappear on one part of the 
sun’s disk and appear on another. They are 
rare at the sun’s equator. Their appropriate 
regions are two zones, one between 10° and 
80° north, the other between 10° and 30° 
south ; they are rarely seen higher than 40°. 
The spots in different latitudes move at dif- 
ferent rates, the average time they take to 
travel all round the luminary is about twenty- 
six days. The number of sun-spots varies 
greatly from time to time; but observations 
for the last three centuries show that a maxi- 
mum of numbers and intensity recurs, on an 
average, every eleven years, and is attended 
by magnetic disturbances on the earth. 


sun-spurge, s. 

Bot.: Euphorbia helioscopia. It has an 
umbel of five principal branches, five-cleft 
and three-cleft, and is abundant in Britain on 
waste and cultivated ground, flowering from 
July to October. The acrid milky juice is 
used to destroy warts. 


sun-star, s. 


Zool. : Solaster papposa, a star-fish inhabit- 
ing the British seas. 


*sun-stricken, «a. Stricken by the sun ; 
affected with sun-stroke, 


sun-temple, s. A temple dedicated to 
the sun or the sun-god (q.v.). 

“The sun-temple [among the Natchez] was a circular 
hut, some thirty feet across and dome-roofed ; here in 
the midst was kept the everlasting fire, here prayer 
was offered thrice daily, and heve were kept images 
and fetishes and the bones of dead chiefs,"—Tylor -: 
Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 288, 


sun-worship, s. 
Compar. Relig. : A form of Nature-worship, 


Tennyson: Daisy, 62. 


siin (2), s. 


stin’-béam, s. 


sun-burnt, siin-burned, a. 


*stin’-dart, s. 
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widely, though by no means universally, dif- 
fused at the present day among races of low 
culture. The sun would naturally be chosen 
as a god by agricultural and pastoral peoples, 
whilst to races living by the chase the summer 
heat would not be so advantageous. D’Orbigny 
(L’Homme Américain, i, 242) suggests that the 
sun has been worshipped only by races living 
in temperate climates, where its heat is cheer- 
ing and vivifying, and that this cultus is 
practically unknown within the tropics, where 
the solar heat is oppressive. If not entirely 
true, this theory contains considerable truth. 
Herodotus (i. 216, iv. 284), describes the 
Atlantes, who dwelt in the interior of Africa, 
as cursing the sun for afflicting them with his 
burning heat, and Sir Samuel Baker (Albert 
Nyanza, i. 144) says that in Central Africa 
“the sun is regarded as the common enemy.” 
Traces of sun-worship appear in the earliest 
records of the human race. They are present 
in the old theology of Egypt: ‘‘ Ra, who tra- 
verses the upper and lower regions of the uni- 
verse in his boat, is the Sun himself in plain 
cosmic personality.” (Tylor.) Putting aside 
the later sun-gods of Greece and Rome, horses 
were sacrificed on Mount Taygetus to that 
Helios to whom Socrates did not think it 
wrong to pray (Plat., Synupos. xxxvi.); and 
Cicero (de Nat. Deor., iii. 21) exclaims at the 
number of Suns set forth by Roman theo- 
logians. The worship of Mithra spread from. 
the East into the Roman Empire, and that. 
Vedic divinity was at last identified with the 
Sun. In the Old Testament there are solemn 
denunciations of sun-worship (Deut. iv. 19, 
xvii. 3; Jer. xliii. 18; Ezek. viii. 16-18); for- 
the Israelites were surrounded by sun-wor- 
shippers, and it is clear from 2 Kings xxiii. 
5, 19, that the rulers of Judah had adopted 
the cult. Modern Hinduism is full of sun- 
worship, and it exists as a distinct cultus 
amoug the Kol tribes, the Khonds, and the 
Tatars. It is still widely spread among the 
native races of Central America, and probably 
found its highest form of development in 
Peru, where the Sun was held to be at once 
the ancestor and founder of the dynasty of 
Incas, who reigned as his representative, and 
made sin-worship the great state-religion. 


sun-worshipper, s. One who worships: 
the sun or the sun-god (q.v.). 


“Tn and near Armenia a sect of sun-worshippers have 
lasted on into modern times under the profession of 
aceite Christians."—Tylor. Prim, Cult. (ed, 1873), 
ii, 296. 


sun-worshipping, a. Adoring the sun 
or the sun-god (q.v.). 


“The feelings with which the sun-worshipping 
Massagetz# of Tartary must have sacrificed their 
horses to the deity who freed them from the miseries. 
of winter.”—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed, 1873), ii. 286, 


sun-year, s. A solar year, 
(Sunn. ] 


sun-plant, s. [Sunn.] 


siin *sunne, v.t. [Sun (1), s.] To expose to- 


the rays of the sun ; to warm or dry in the: 
sun; toinsolate. (Generally reflective.) 


“ What aim'st thou at? delicious fare ; 
And then to sun thyself in open air.” 
Dryden: Perstus, 


[A.S. sunnebedm.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : A ray of the sun. 


“The Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
Vanish'd in the sunbeams.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 


2. Ornith.: Any individual of the Hum- 
ming-bird genus Agleactis, with four species 
from Peru and Bolivia, extending from Ecua- 
dor into Colombia, 


[Eng. sun. 
(1), s., and burnt. ] 

1. Discoloured by the rays of the sun; 
tanned, freckled, swarthy. 


“He was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, 
Sunburnt with travel." Byron : Beppo, xxv. 


2. Scorched by the sun: as, a sunburnt soi 


*siin’-burst, s. [Eng. sun (1), and burst, s.J 


1. Ord. Lang. : A sudden flash of sunlight. 
2. Her. & Hist.: A flag, having a sun im 
splendour on a green field. Said to have been. 
the flag of the pagan Ivish. Allusions to it 
are common in Jrish national poetry. 
“ On the front ranks before, 
Dathi the sunburst bore.” 
Thomas Davis; Fate of King Datht 
(Eng. swn (1), s., and dart, s.J 
A ray of the sun. (Mrs. Hemans.) 


6}; PSUt, jOW1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =£ 
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sundawn—sunna 


*sitn’-dawn, s. [Eng. sun (1), s., and dawn.] 
The light of the rising sun. 
“Under yon brake where swndawn feeds the stalks 
Of withered ferns with gold.” 
Browning : Sordello, bk. ii, 
Stn’-day, *Son-day, * Sone - day, 
* Son-en-day, s. & a. [A.8. sunnan deg 
= day of the sun; Dut. zondag; Dan. sondag ; 
Ger. sonntag.] 


A. As subst.: The first day of the week; 
the Christian Sabbath. [Sappara.] 
“He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys.” 
Longfellow: Village Blacksmith. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining, belonging, or re- 
lating to the Lord’s-day or Christian Sabbath. 

§ Month of Sundays: A long and indefinite 

period. 

“T haven't heard more fluent or passionate English 
this month of Sundays."—C. Kingsley: Alton Locke, 
ch. xxvii. 

Sunday-closing, s. The principle or 

pee of prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
iquors on Sundays, or of allowing it only 
during certain hours. The laws on this subject 
differ in the different states, Sunday closing 
being required in certain states, but not in 
others. The strictness of its enforcement 
greatly varies. Sunday closing is required in 
Wales, and to some extent in Ireland. Partial 
closing is enforced in England and Scotland. 


Sunday-letter, s. The same as Domin- 
ICAL-LETTER (q.V.). 


Sunday-saint, s. One whose conduct 
during the week does not correspond with his 
professions on Sunday, 


Sunday-school, s. 

Church Hist.: A Sunday-school is defined 
by Schaff (Cyclop. Rel. Knowl., iii. 2,261) as 
“an assembly of persons on the Lord’s Day 
for the study of the Bible, moral and religious 
instruction, and the worship of the true God. 
It is a method of training the young and 
ignorant in the duties we owe to God and to 
our neighbour.” Sunday-schools may be said 
to have passed through three distinct phases : 


1. Early Christian Catechetical Schools, for 
the preparation of converts for church-mem- 
bership, and the instruction of the young 
and ignorant in the knowledge of God and of 
Salvation. The scholars committed passages 
of Scripture to memory, and their books com- 
prised parts of the Bible in verse, Jewish an- 
tiquities, sacred poems, and dialogues. Schaff 
Temarks that “it might be an interesting 
problem for a modern scholar to define impor- 
tant features of the present system not to be 
found in the early Bible Schools.” 


2. Schools of the Reformation Period : Luther 
founded schools for catechetical instruction 
in 1529, and this custom spread wherever the 
Reformation gained a foothold. In the Roman 
Church St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, about 1560, introduced into his diocese 
a system of schools, which continues to the 
present day; and in 1699 the Venerable de 
la Salle opened a Sunday-school (école domi- 
mnicale) at St. Sulpice. Sunday-schools were 
opened in Scotland about 1560 by Knox; at 
Bath, in 1650, by Joseph Alleine; in Rox- 
bury, Mass., in 1674, and at many other places 
in Great Britain and America between that 
date and 1778. 


8. Modern Sunday Schools : These date from 
1780 or 1781, when Robert Raikes, a printer 
of Gloucester, began to collect a few children 
from the streets of that city on Sundays, and 
paid teachers to instruct them in religious 
Knowledge. The improvement in the conduct 
and morals of the children was.so marked 
that, when Raikes published an account of 
his success, his example was followed in 
several other places, and in 1785 a society 
was formed for the establishment and main- 
tenance of Sunday-schools in all parts of the 
kingdom, a large sum being expended in the 
payment of teachers. In 1803 the Sunday 
School Union was formed, to secure con- 
tinuous instruction by unpaid teachers, and 
to publish books and tracts for the benefit of 
the cause. The first Sunday-schools united 
secular with religious instruction, as did those 
of Borromeo and La Salle; but the spread of 
elementary education has to a large extent 
removed the necessity of teaching reading and 
writing on Sundays. The Society of Friends 
have, however, retained the practice in their 
large Sunday -morning schools, with great 
benefit as regards influence over the working 


classes above the age of childhood, and in 
some of the Wesleyan Sunday-schools, classes 
for elementary instruction are held. In the 
United States efforts at Sunday-school in- 
struction were made before the systematic 
action of Raikes. The example of Raikes 
was soon followed. Bishop Asbury, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is said to have 
established a Sunday-school in Hanover County, 
Virginia, in 1786, and in 1790 the Methodist 
Conference resolved to establish Sunday-schools 
for both white and black children. A Sunday- 
school Union was formed in Philadelphia in 
1791; one in New York in 1816; and the 
American Sunday-school Union was founded 
in 1824. Within sixty years it organized more 
than 74,000 schools, with 466,000 teachers and 
over 8,000,000 scholars. There are also separate 
church organizations, and the United States 
stands first in regard to the excellence of 
buildings for Sunday-school purposes, and the 
earnestness and vigor with which the work 
is pushed. The Chautauqua Summer School 
sprang from a Sunday-school convention. In 
1890 the Sunday-schools of the United States 
had 8,649,131 scholars; those of the remainder 
of the world about 9,400,000 scholars. 


gsiin-dér (1), * son-dre, * sun-dren, v.t. 
& i. [A.S. sundrian, gesundrian, syndrian 
(in comp.), lit. = to put asunder, from siwndor 
= asunder ; cogn. with Icel. sundra = to sun- 
der, from swndr = asunder ; Dan. sdndre, from 
sonder; Sw. sondra, from sénder; Ger. sondern, 
from sonder = separate ; Goth. sundro = separ- 
ately ; Dut. zonder = but.] 

A. Trans.: To part, to separate ; to set or 
keep apart; to divide, to disunite, to put 
apart. 

“ Ah, ye pretty pair 
'Twere sin to sunder you.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Love's Cure, iii. 2. 


* B. Intrans.: To part, to separate, to be 
separated. 
‘Strangers and foes do sunder and not kiss.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 5. 
stin’-dér (2), v.t. [Sun (1), s., and Eng. dry, 
v.] To expose to or dry mthe sun. (Prov.) 


stin’-dér, s. [Sunper, v.] A separation or 
division into parts. Used only in the adverbial 
phrase in swnder = in two. 
“He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in 
sunder.”—Psalm x\vi. 9. 
* siin’-déer-mént, s. 
Separation. 
“The survivor in case of sunderment.”—Madame 
D'Arblay: Diary, vii. 318. 
Penk 
stin’-déwn, s. [Eng. swn (1), s., and down.] 
The setting of the sun ; sunset. 


[Eng. swnder; -ment.] 


stin’-dri, s. [SoonpREE.] 


stin’-driesg, s. pl. [Sunpry.] Various small 
articles or miscellaneous matters, too minute, 
trifling, or numerous to be individually speci- 
fied. 


*gun-dri-ly, *sun-dre-ly, * sun-der- 
lye, adv. [Eng. sundry ; -ly.] 
1, In sundry ways ; variously. 


“ Dynersauctours.. . dyuersly and swndrely reporte 
and wryte.”"—Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. exlvi. 


2. Separately ; not together. 
“TI| haue also dyuers and manye tymes sunderlye 
talked with almost all such.”—Six 7, More: Workes, 
p. 235. 
siin'-dry, * son-drie, * son-dry, a. & adv. 
[A.8. syndrig, from sundor = asunder, apart.] 
A. As adj. : Several, divers ; more than one 
or two 3 various, 


“Here I had ended ; but experience finds 
That sundry women are of sundry minds,” 
Dryden: Ovid; Art of Love. 


*B, Asadv.: Apart, separately. 


“Those three in these three rowmes did sondry dwell.” 
Spenser ; F, Q., II. ix. 48. 


§] All and sundry: All, collectively and in- 
dividually. 

sundry-man, s. A dealer in sundries or 
in a variety of different articles. 


siind’-vils-ite, s. [After Sundvik, Finland, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 


Min. : An altered anorthite (q.v.). 
sune, adv. [Soon.] (Scotch) 


sin’-fldw-ér, s. [Eng. sun, and flower. The 
naie is popularly accounted for by the asser- 
tion, which has no foundation in fact, that 
these flowers turn so as to follow the sun in its 
course. It probably has reference to the re- 


semblance of the flower to the disk of the sut 
surrounded hy rays.) 

Botany: 

1. Helianthus annuus, an annual, herba- 
ceous, composite plant, six to twenty feet 
high. The leaves, which are rough, are sub- 
cordate, crenulate, or dentate, the heads of 
flowers one to two feet in diameter, the florets 
yellow. It is a native of Mexico and Peru, 
but is common in the United States and Europe, 
It flowers in July and August, but is of lese 
height and has smaller flowers than in its 
native country. Its seeds yield a useful oil, 
sometimes used for the table; they are alse 
eaten with avidity by cows, horses, and poultry. 
The liber furnishes a good fibre; the pith is 
used in Russia for moxa, The — of 
nitre in the stalk makes it good fuel when dry. 
Since the esthetic movement, which began 
about 1875, the sunflower has been much used 
in decoration. 

2. Helianthemum vulgare, 

“Round her spread board the golden sunflowers 

shine.” D. G. Rossetti: Wine of Circe. 

J The Little Sunflower: Calendula officinalis. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


sing, pret. & pa. par. of v. [S.xa,} 

stunk, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SinK, v.] 
sunk-coak, s. 
Carp.: A mortise or recess in the scarfed 


face of a timber, and designed to receive the 
counterpart coak or tenon of the other timber. 


sunk-fence, s. <A ditch with a retaining- 
wall on one side ; a haha. 


sunk-motions, s. pl. 


Gearing: The driving-gear of a rolling-mill, 
&¢c., which is below the level of the floor. 


sunk'-en, pa. par. ora. [SInK, v.] Lying on 
the bottom of the sea or other water ; fallen 
or pressed down low. 


sunken-battery, s. [Batrery, B. II. 16.) 


stink’-éts, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] Deli- 
cacies. (Scotch.) 

“There's thirty hearts there, that wud hae wanted 

bread ere ye had wanted sunkets, and spent their life 


blood ere ye had scratched your finger,”—Scott: Guy 
Mannering, ch. viii. 


sunk’-ie, s. [Sunx.] Alowseat. (Scotch.) 


‘Many a day hae I wrought my sticking, and sat or 
my sunkie under that saugh.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, 

ch. xxii. 
stin’-léss, a. [Eng. sun (1), s. ; -less.] Desti- 
tute or deprived of the sun or its rays ; not 
warmed or lighted by the sun ; shaded, covered. 


“The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's 
suniess caves.” Macaulay; The Armada. 


sin’-light (gh silent), s. [Eng. sun (1), s., and 
light.] The light of the sun. 


“ Highest woods impenetrable 
To star or sunlight spread their umbrage broad.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 1,087. 
Cpa. A z 
sun-lit,a. [Eng.sun(1), s., and lit.] Lighted 
or lit by the sun, 


sunn, stin (2),s. [Beng. & Hind. san.] 

Botany: 

1. (Sunn-HeEmp]. 

2. Hibiscus cannabinus, a plant six to eight 
feet high, with a prickly stem and yellow 
flowers with a 
purple blotch. A 
native of India, 
and cultivated 
there as a substi- 
tute for hemp. 


sunn-hemp, 
8. 

Bot. : Crotola- 
ria juncea, an an- 
nual, erect, papi- 
lionaceous plant, 
eight to twelve 
feet high; silvery 
leaves and yellow 
flowers. Culti- 
vated all over 
India for its fibres, which are made into bags 
and low-priced canvas. [Hemp, ¥.] 


sun’-na, son-na, soén-nit, s. 
= traditionary law.] 
Muhammadanism: The oral precepts ot 
Muhammad, not contained in the law, bu» 
now collected into a volume. Tt occupies the 
same place in Muhammadan, that the Mishna 
does in Jewish theology. : 3; 


SUNN-HEMP, 


[Arak 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, cub, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 0 —6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


Sunniah—superacidulated 
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Sfan’-ni-ah, s. [Sunna.] ThesectofSuunites 
(q.v¥.). 

siin’-ni-néss, s. [Eng. sunny; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sunny. 


*siin -nish, *s0n’-nish, a. (Eng. swn(1), 8.3 
-ish.i Sunny, bright, shining. 
» Her mightie tresses of her sonnish heres 
ubroiden, mAngSR all about her eares.” 
aucer. Troilus & Cressida, iv. 
Siin-nite, Sdn’-nite, s. 
Eng. suit. -ite.] 
Muhammadanism (Pl.): One of the two 
eat; Muhammadan parties or sects, divided 
fito four minor sects, the Hanefites, the Male- 
kites, the Shafites, and the Hanbalites. They 
consider the Sunna (q.v.) binding, placing it 
on the same footing as to authority with the 
Koran. They wear white turbans, and are 
deemed orthodox. They regard Abu Bekr, 
Omar, and Osman as having been true Kaliphs. 
The Turks, the Arabs, and the majority of 
the Indian Muhammadans are Sunnites. 


gun/-niid, s. (Hind. swnnad.] A patent, char- 
ter, or written authority. (Hast Indies.) 


gin’-ny, a. [Eng. swn (1), s.; -y-] 
1, Resembling the sun; bright; shining 
with light, lustre, or splendour ; radiant. 


gS SI shy saat nie 
on her temples like a yolden fleece. 
Bare: : Merchant of Venice, i. 


2. Proceeding from the sun. 


“ There he him found all carelessly displaid, 
In secrete shadow frova the sunny ray.” 
' Spenser: F. Q., I. v. 32. 


§. Exposed to the rays of the sun; warmed, 
brightened, or lighted by the sunlight ; bright, 
cheerful, warm. (Lit. & fig.) 

“The sunny hills from far were seen to glow.” 
Dryden: Hind & Punther, iii. 556, 

*s —sweet, a. Rendered sweet or 

pleasantly bright by the sun. 


*sunny-warm, a. Warmed or cheered 
by the sun; sunny. 


*giin’-proof, a. | Eng. sun (1), s., and proof, 
a. (q.v.).] Impervious to the rays of the sun, 
“ Thick arms of darksome yew, sunproof.” 
Marston, 
sin’-rise, * sonne-ryse, s. [Eng. sun (1), 
8., and rise, s.] 

1. The rise or first appearance of the sun 
above the horizon in the morning, or the 
atmospheric phenomena accompanying the 
rising of the sun; the time of the rising of 
the sun. 


“ At sunrise she escaped their van.” 
Macaulay: The Armada, 


2. The region, place, or quarter where the 
gun rises ; the east. 


sunrise-glow, s. 

Physics: A glow sometimes seen at or about 
sunrise, resembling a sunset-glow (q.v.), but 
reflected downward instead of upward. 


“ On the morning of the 7th inst., a curious form of 
sunrise-glow was observed on Ben Nevis."—WNature, 
March 25, 1886, p. 487. é 


giin’-ris-ing, s. [Eng. sun (1), s., and rising.] 
1, The rising of the sun above the horizon ; 
sunrise. 

2, The quarter where the sun rises ; the east. 


“In those days the giants of Libanus mastered all 
nations, from the swnrising to the sunset.’—Raleigh : 
ot Hist. World. 


giin’-sé%t, siin’-sét-tiig, sonne-sette, s. 
(Eng. sun (1), s., and set, s.] 
I. Literally: 
_ _1, The setting of the sun; the descent of 
_ the sun below the horizon ; the atmospheric 
mponamnene accompanying the setting of the 
san ; the time when the sun sets; evening. 


_ “Thus.did Evangeline wait... as the sunset 
Y Threw the long shadows of trees o'er the broad 
ambrosial meadows.” 

Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 4. 
*2. The region or quarter where the sun 
_ sets ; the west. 

* II. Fig. : The close or decline. 
“Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore,” 
Campbell ; Lochiel’s Warning. 


{Arab. sunn(a) ; 


sunset-glow, s. ; 
= Physics: An abnormally brilliant colouring 
c, the sky at sunset, followed by an after- 
} or ré-illumination, observed at many 
s about and after the period of the 
oa eruption (Aug. 26,1883). The hy- 
is that the sunset-glows were caused by 


on was long a matter of controversy, 


but is now generally accepted by scientists as 
the only satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, and as sustained by numerous 
supporting facts, among them the fact that 
similar appearances had previously followed 
similar volcanic outbreaks. This remarkable 
glow was visible at intervals for six or eight 
years after the eruption, with gradually de- 
creasing brilliancy, and finally disappeared. 

sunset-shell, s. (Psammosta.] 

stin’-shine, s. & a, [Eng. sun (1), s., and 

shine (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 


1. Lit.: The light of the sun or the space 
where it shines ; the direct rays of the sun or 
the place where they fall. 

“Basking in the sunshine.”—Darwin: Descent of 

Man, ch, xi. 
_ 2, Fig.: The state of being cheered by an 
influence acting like the rays of the sun; 
warmth, illumination, pleasantness ; anything 
having a genial or beneticial influence; bright- 
ness. 
“Can these delights, that wait her now, 
Call up no ERO on erie ays es et 
: _ Moore: Fire- Worshippers. 
B. As adj.: Sunshiny. 


“God save King Henry, unking’d Richard says, 
And send him many years ci sunshine days.” 
Shukesp, : Richard I1., iv. 1. 

{| To be in the sunshine: To drink to excess. 
(Generally employed in the past tenses, with 
the sense, to be intoxicated.) 

“Be was in that condition which his groom indi- 
cated with poetic ambiguity by saying that ‘master 
had been in the sunshine.’ —G. Eliot : Janet's Repent- 
ance, ch. i. 

sun’-shin-y, a. [Eng. sunshin(e); -y.] 

1. Bright with the rays of the sun; sunny, 
unclouded. 

“ He sometimes, in sunshiny weather, fell into fits.” 

—Bunyun: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 
2. Bright like the sun ; resplendent. 
“The glorious light of her sunshiny face.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xii. 28, 
* siin’-stéad, * sunne-stead, s. [Eng. sun 
(1), s., and stead. It is a literal translation of 
the Latin solstitium.] A solstice (q.v.). 

“The summer-sunnestead, falleth out alwaies [in 
Italie} to be just upon the foure and twentie day of 
June."—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. xxviii. 

siin’-stone, s. [Eng. sun (1), s., and stone.) 

Mineralogy : 

1. A variety of Oligoclase (q.v.) occurring 
at Tvedestrand, Norway, having a reddish or 
yellowish reflection when seen in certain 
directions, caused by inclusion of small and 
excessively thin crystal-lamine of a inineral 
which, from its physical properties, is sup- 
posed to be either hematite or gothite (q.v.). 

2. A variety of orthoclase, similar to the 
above. , 

stin’-stroke, s. (Eng. sun (1), s., and stroke.] 

1. Pathol. ; A disease produced by exposure 
to the direct rays of the sun in the tropics or 
elsewhere at the hottest part of the year. It 
often seizes soldiers when overworked and 
badly fed. It is akin to simple apoplexy, and 
commences with faintness, thirst, great heat, 
and dryness of the skin, with prostration ; 
then the action of the heart becomes violent, 
vomiting may follow, and next coma. Forty 
or fifty per cent. of those attacked die. Called 
also Heat Apoplexy, Heat-stroke, Insolation, 
and Coup de Soleil. 


2. Veg. Pathol. : [HEtrosts]. 


+ stin-strick, @. (Eng. swn(1), s., and struck.] 
Affected with sunstroke (q.v.). 

“The children of the sunstruck are not specially in 
danger of being moonstruck.” — Atheneum, Jan. 9, 
1886, p. 63. 

stin-iip, s. [Eng. sun (1), s., and up (q.v.). 
Formed on the model of sundown (q.v.).] 
Sunrise. (Amer.) 


* giin’-ward, a. or adv. [Eng. sun (1), 8.3 
-ward.] Toward the sun; eastward, 
“ Flying sunward oversea to bear 
Green summer with it through the singing air.” 
A, C. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, i, 
* stin’-wise, adv. [Eng. swn (1), s.; -wise.] 
In the direction of the sun’s course; in the 
direction of the hands of a watch lying with 
its face up. F 


sup, *soupe, v.t. & i. [A.S. sipan (pa. t. 
seap, pl. swpon, pa. par. sopen); cogn, with 
oe zuipen ; Low Ger; shay # ao supa 
‘pa. t. saup, pa. par. sopinn); Sw. supu; 
OQ. H.,.Ger. ‘slyfan 3 Ger. saufen. From the 
same root come sip, sob, sop, sowp.) 


A, Transitive: 
1, To take into the mouth with the lips ; to 
drink by a little at a time; to sip. 
“ He call'd for drink ; you saw him sup 
Potable gold in golden cup.” Swift. (Todd.) 
* 2. To treat with supper ; to supply supper 
to. 


“ Sup them well, and Jook unto them all.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. (Ind.) 


3. To eat with a spoon. (Scotch.) 
4, To have or experience as one’s lot; to 
meet with. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To take in liquids with the mouth; to sip. 
“Nor could we supp or swallow without it [the 
tongue}."—Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, bk. 1, ch. v. 
2. To take the evening meal or supper. 
“Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ?"—Shakesp, ° 
Julius Cesar, i. 2. 
sup, s. (Sop, v.] A small mouthful, as of a 
liquor, broth, or the like; a sip. 
“Tom Thumb had got a little sup, 
And Tomalin scarce kist the cup.” 
A E Drayton: Nymphidia. 
su-pawn,, s. 


[Sepawn.] 
* su-peél-léctile, a. [Lat. * swpellectilis= 
supellex= household furniture. . . ornaments.} 
Ornamental. 


“ Supellectile complements, instead of substantial 
graces.”—Adams: Works, ii. 87. 


su-per-, pref [Lat., cogn. with Gr. imép 
(huper) = above; Sansc. uwpari; Ger. uber.) 
A Latin preposition meaning over, above* 
much used in composition as a prefix, with 

1, A prepositional force = over or above in 
place or position : as, a superstructure. 

2. An adverbial meaning = over, above, or 
beyond in manner, degree, measure, quality, 
or the like : as, swperexcellence. 

{ In chemistry swper- is used synonym: 
ously with per-. [Per, A. 2.] ‘ 


* super-fidel, a. Too ready of belief; 
credulous, superstitious. (Southey: The Doc- 
tor, ch. xv.) 


su’—per, s. [See def.] Acontraction of several 
words of which it forms the first element, as 
(1) A supernumerary on the stage. 


“ Mi ed the huge army of supers with wonderful 
success,”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 


(2) A superhive (q.Vv.). 

super-master, s. 

Theat. ; A person who engages supernumer- 
aries and prepares them for their duties on 
the stage. 


“IT gets my instructions and my bit 0’ pewter from 
the super-master, and what he makes out of it ain't 
my business.”—St. James's Gazette, Oct. 16, 1886. 


*su’-pér-a-ble, a. (Lat. superabilis, from 
supero =to overcome, to surpass.] Capable 
of being overcome or conquered. 


“ Difficulties that I doubt are scarcely, if at all, 
superable."—Boyle: Works, vi. 689. 


* su’-pér-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. superable; 
nee The quality or state of being super- 
able. sc 


* su’—-pér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. swperab(le) ; -ly.] 
Soas to admit of being overcome or conquered. 


su-per-a-bdund’, vi. ([Fr. superabonder, 
from Lat. swperabundo : super = above, beyond, 
and abundo = to abound (q.v.).] To abound 
in excess or beyond measure; to be super- 
abundant ; to be more than enough. 


“You superabound with fancy."—Howell: Letters, 
bk. iv., let. 39. 


su-pér-a-biin-dang¢e, s. [Fr. superabon- 
dance, from Lat. superabundantia.] The 
quality or state of being superabundant; ex- 
cessive abundance or exuberance; more than 
enough, 


“ The superfluities of life . . . must be supplied out 
of the superabundance of art and industry."—Cowley : 
Essays; Of Agriculture. 


siu-per-a-biin’-dant, a. [Lat. superabun- 
dans, pr. par. of superabundo = to superabound 
(q.v.).] Abounding beyond measure; abun- 
dant to excess ; being more than is enough. 


“ After all this superabundant eagerness."— Water- 
land. Works, iv. 13. 


su-pér-a-biin’-dant-ly, adv. (Eng. swper- 

‘abundant; -ly.) In a superabundant man- 
ner or degree; to excess ; more than enough. 

“ Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately 
filland superabundantly satisfy the desire.”—Cheyne. 


su-pér-a-gid’-u-lat-éd, a. [Pref. super- 


in, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
n, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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superadd—supererogant 


and Eng. acidulated (q.v.).] Acidulated to 


excess. 

su-per-add’, v.t. [Lat. superaddo: super = 
above, beyond, and addo = to add (q.v.).] 
To add over and above ; to add in addition. 


“To the rain was superadded a gale of wind.”— 
Field, April 4, 1885. 


gu-per-ad-di-tion, s. 
Eng. addition (q.v.).] 
1. The act of superadding, or adding some- 
thing over and above. 


“God adorned it in the creation and superaddition 
of grace."—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vcl. i, ser. 20. 


2. That which is superadded. 


“To which the ceremoniall law was but a superad- 
dition.”—Scott : Christian Life, pt. ii., ch. viii. 


*gu-pér-ad-ve-ni-ent, a. (Lat. super = 
above, beyond, and adveniens, pr. par. of ad- 
venio = to come to, to arrive.] 

1, Coming upon ; coming to the increase or 
assistance of anything. 
“Obliterated by superadvenient irapressions.” — 
More: Antidote against Atheism, ch. ix. 
2. Coming unexpectedly. 


su’-pér-al -tar, s. 
altar (q.v-). } 

Ecclesiology : 

1. A portable altar-stone, blessed, and let 
Into a wooden altar-frame. This was the 
general form of altar in use in England in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

2. A shelf or ledge behind or upon an altar, 
for holding candles or vases. More properly 
called a Retable. 


*gu-pér-an-gél-ic, a. (Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. angelic (q.v.). ] More thanangelic; having 
a nature, being, or existence superior to that 
of the angels; relating to or connected with 
the world beyond that of the angels. 


[Pref. super-, and 


[Pref. super-, and Eng. 


*gu-pér-an-nate, v.i. [Lat. superannatus 
= that has lived beyond ayear ; swper =above, 
beyond, and annus =a year.] To live beyond 
the year. (Used of annual plants.) 


“Note, that the dying, in the winter, of the roots of 
pane that are annuall, seemeth to be ee caused 

y the over-expence of the sap into stalk and leaves ; 
which, being prevented, they will superannate, if 
they stand warm.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 448. 


sti-pér-an’-nu-ate, v.i. &t. [SUPERANNATE.] 

* A, Intransitive: 

1. To live beyond the year; to superannate. 

2. To become impaired, weakened, or dis- 
abled by length of years; to live until weak- 
ened, disabled, or useless. 

“This goodly ancient city methinks looks like a 
disconsolate widow, or rather some superannuated 
virgin that hath lost her lover.’—Howell ; Letters: 

Kk. i, let. 12. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To impair, disable, or disqualify through 

length of years and infirmity. 


“There might be about a thousand fifty years old, 
and consequently superannuated.” — Waterland: 
Works, x. 183, 

2. To allow to retire from a service on a 
pension, on account of old age or infirmity. 


*3. To abolish or do away with, as obsolete 
or out of date. 


“To think that this religion can be ever superannu- 
ated,”"—More : Def. of Moral Cabbaia, ch. iii. 


sU-pér-an-nu-a-tion, s. [SuPERANNUATE.] 
1. The state of being superannuated, or dis- 
abled, or disqualified for office or business by 
reason of old age or infirmity; senility, de- 
crepitude. 

“‘To admire them merely as they are antique, is not 
the spirit of ancient learning, but the mere doting of 
superannuation."—Pownall: On Antiq., p. 54 

2. The state of being superannuated or re- 
moved from office or employment with a pen- 
sion, on account of old age, long service, or 
infirmity. 

3. The pension or annual allowance granted 
to a person superannuated on account of old 
age or infirmity. 


su-pérb’, a. [Fr. superbe, from Lat. superbus 
= proud, from super = above. ] 
1, Grand, magnificent, splendid, superex- 
cellent, stately. 


“ Where piles superb, in classic elegance, 
rise.’ Smart: The Hop-garden, 


2. Rich, elegant, sumptuous, showy. 


“Tn a superb and feathered hearse.” 
Churchill: The Ghost, 


3. Very fine, first-rate, excellent: as, a 
superb show. 


superb-lily, s. 
Bot. & Hort.: Methonica superba, 
THONICA.] 


* su - pér - bi- ous, a. 
proud.] Proud, haughty. 
“ Superbious Briton, thou shalt know too soon 


The force of Humber and his Scythians. 
Lecrine, ii. 4. 

Si-pér-bi-par -ti-ent (ti as shi), s. (Lat. 

super = over, above; bis=twice, and par- 

tiens, pr. par. of partior=to divide.) A 

number which divides another number nearly, 

but not exactly, into two parts, having the 

one part somewhat larger than the other. 


su-pérb-ly, adv. [Eng. superb; -ly.] In a 
superb manner or degree; splendidly, magni- 
ficently. 

“In painted plumes superbly dressed.” 
Cowper; The Parrot. 
su-pérb’-néss, s. [Eng. superb; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being superb; magnifi- 
cence, 


gsu-pér-bran-chi-al, a. (Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. branchial.] Situated above the gills, 
(Giinther : Study of Fishes, p. 514.) 


su-pér-car’-go, s. [Partially Latinised from 
Sp. sobrecargo, from sobre (Lat. super) = above, 
and cargo.] A person in charge of the cargo 
of a ship; an official in a merchant ship, 
whose business is to superintend all the com- 
mercial concerns of the voyage. 
“Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.” 
Pope: Horace ; Satires, ii. 1. 
* su-pér-¢é-lés-ti-al, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. celestial (q.v.). | 
1. More than celestial; having a nature 
higher than celestials ; superangelic. 


“ What supercelestial beings they must be.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1885. 


2. Situated or being above the firmament or 
vault of the heaven. 


‘Many were for fetching down I know not what 
eae! waters for the purpose.’'— Woodward ; 
at. Hist. 


* su-pér-cgér-6-m0-ni-oiis, a. [Pref. 
super-, and Eng. ceremonious (q.v.).] Exces- 
sively ceremonious; addicted to rites and 
ceremonies. 

“They were tried for superstitious and supercere- 
monious prelates."—Gauden: Tears of the Church, 
Dp. 625, 

su’-pér-charge, v.t. (Pref. super-,and Eng. 
charge, V. (q.v.). ] 

Her. : To place one charge upon another, 


[ME- 


[Lat. superbus = 


su’-pér-charge, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
charge, 8. (q.V.)-J 
Her, : One figure borne upon another. 


* su-pérch-€r-y, s. 
ceit, cheating, fraud. 
“They bring nothing to the fight but vertue and 


courage, without any craft, superchery, or braving.”— 
Time’s Storehouse, p. 102. 


su-pér-cil-i-a-ry, a. (Lat. supercilium= 
the eyebrow : swper = over, above, and ciliwm 
=an eyelid.] Pertaining to the eyebrow ; 
situated or being above the eyelid. 


superciliary-arch, s. 


Compar. Anat, : The upper bony arch of the 
orbit. : 


superciliary-ridge, s. 

Comp. Anat. : A curved elevation of varying 
prominence, above the margin of the orbit, 
and below the frontal eminence, It is small 
in women and absent in children; extremely 
prominent in men of races of low culture and 
in the higher anthropoid apes. Called also 
Brow-ridge. 

“In so trifling a character as the superciliary-ridge, 

the males of certain monkeys differ from the females, 


and agree in this respect with mankind.”—Darwin : 
Descent of Man (ed. 2nd.), p. 558. 


su-pér-¢il’-i-ous, a. [From the fact that 
a person expressing contempt for another 
usually raises his eyebrows.] [SUPERCILIARY.] 
_ 1. Lofty with pride; dictatorial, overbear- 
ing, haughty, arrogant, disdainful. 


“To see our supercilious wizards frowne.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Concluding Verses. 


2. Characterized or marked by haughtiness, 
arrogance, or disdain ; arrogant. 


“With a barsh voice and supercilious brow.” 
Dryden. Persius, v. 184. 


si-pér-cil-i-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. supercili- 


(Fr. supercherie.] De- 


ous; -ly.] Ina supercilious manner; haughtily 
disdainfully. 
“He, who was a punctual man in point ef honour, 
pecared this address superciliously enough.”—Claren 
su-pér-gil’-i-otis-neéss, s. [Eng. super. 
cilious ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
supercilious ; haughtiness, arrogance. 


“ He would have lest a battle in order to break dowr 
PieD Ee Dero iiousness."—Victoria Maguzine, Nov., 1886, 
p. 15. 


su-pér-g¢il’-i-tim (pl. su-pér-cil'-i-a), «. 
{Lat.= an eyebrow.] 
1, Anat. : The eyebrow (q.v.). 
* 2. Arch. : The upper member of a cornice; 
also applied to the small fillets on each side 
of the scotia of the Ionic base. 


si-pér-cd-lim-ni-a-tion, s. 

super-, and Eng. columniation (q.v.). ] 

Arch.: The placing of one order upon 
another, 


sil-pér-con-cép'-tion, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. conception (q.v.).] A conception 
upon a former conception ; superfetation. 


“In those superconceptions, where one child was 
like the father, the other like the adulterer.”— 
Browne}: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xvii. 


* gu_pér-con-form’-i-ty, s. [Pref super-, 
and Eng. conformity.) Scrupulous attention 
to unimportant rites and ceremonies. 


“A peevish conformity or a pragmatic supercon- 
formity.”—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 118. 


*gu-pér-con’-sé-quenge, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. consequence (q.v.).] A remote con- 
sequence. 

“They are fain to omit their superconsequences, 


figures, or tropologies,”"—Browne: Vulgar Errow 
bk. i., ch. iii, ure a ke 


*sul-pér-crés-cence, s.  [Lat. super= 
above, and crescens, pr. par. of cresco = t¢ 
grow.] That which grows upon another grow- 
ing thing ; a parasite. 

“Wherever it [the miseltoe] groweth, it is of con- 
stant shape, and maintainsa regular figure ; like other 
supercrescences, and such as living upon the stock of 


others are termed parasitical plants.”—Browne. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


*su-pér-crés'’-cent, a. [SuPERCRESCENCE.] 


Growing upon ‘some other growing thing ; 
parasitic. 


sU-pér-cré-ta'-gé-oiis (or ceous as 
shus), a. (SupRACRETACEOUS.] 


* gu-pér-crit-ic-al, a. (Pref. super-, and 
Eng. critical.) Excessively critical; hyper- 
critical. (Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 15.) 


*su-pér-cur-i-oiis, a. [Pref. super-, and 


Eng. curious (q.v.).] Excessively or exceed- 
ingly curious. 


(Pref. 


su-pér-dom -in-ant, s. 
Eng. dominant (q.v.).] 
Music: The note above the dominant; the 
sixth note of the diatonic scale ; thus a is the 
superdominant in the scale of c, in the scale 
ofa, &e. 


eae Pe Ronan eee 
su-pér-ém’-in-enge, *st-pér-ém’-in- 
en-¢y, s. (Pref. super-, aud Eng. eminence, 
eminency.] The quality or state of being 
supereminent ; distinguished or extraordinary 
eminence or superiority. 
“The Archbishop of Canterbury, as he is primate 
over all England and metropolitan, has a superemin- 


ency, and even some power over the Archbishop of 
York."—Ayliffe: Parergon. . 


* su/-pér-ém/-in-ent, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. eminent (q.v.).] Eminent in a superior 
or extraordinary degree; surpassing others in 
excellence, power, authority, or the like ; pre- 
eminent. 

“The brute force of th 
supereminent powers of intone S ithout thea et 


tinge of morality."—Gardiner & Mullinger: Introd. 
to Eng. Hist., ch. iii. st) 


*gu-pér-ém’-in-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. super- 
eminent ; -ly.] In asupereminent manner or 
degree ; in a degree of excellence, authority, 
power, &c., surpassing all others; preemi- 
nently. 


“ A being absolutely perfect has these, or what super. 
eminently contains these.”—More: Antidote against 
Atheism, bk. i., ch. v. 


* gil_pér-ér-0-gant, a. [Lat. supererogans, 
pr. par. of swpererogo = to pay out beyond what 
is due: swper=over, above, and erogo=to 


[Pref. swper-, and 


lay out money: e=out, and rogo= to ask.) 


Supererogatory. 


—_——4S COO 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 

y 


supererogate—superfluence 
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*si-pér-ér’-6-gate, v.i. (Lat. supererogatus, 

. par. of supererogo.} [SuPEREROGANT.] T'o 

o more than duty requires; to make up 

some deficiency in another by extraordinary 
exertion. 


“Thus Aristotle acted his own instructions; aud 
his obsequious sectators have swpererogated in observ- 
anee.”—Glanvill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xvii. 


sil-pér-ér-d-ga/-tion, s. [SupERERoGATE.] 
The act of one who supererogates; the per- 
formance of more than duty requires. 


J (1) Doctrine of suwpererogation : 

Church Hist.: The doctrine, founded on 
that of the communion of saints, that the 
merit of good works done by one Christian 
belongs to the whole body of the faithful. 
The principle was affirmed in the Institution 
of a Christian Man published by authority 
of Convocation (A.D. 1537) : 


“TI believe that whatsoever spiritual gift or treasure 
is given by God unto any one part or member of this 
mystical body of Christ, although the same be given 
particularly unto this member, and not unto another, 

et the fruit and merit thereof shall, by reason of that 

fe efecchensibic union and bond of charity which is 
between them, redound necessarily unto the profit, 
edifying, and iucrease in Christ's Body of all other 
meinbers particularly.” 

The Council of Trent decreed nothing on 
the subject, but the language of the Tridentine 
Catechism (pt. i., ch. x., q. 23) is in accord 
with that quoted above. At the time of the 
Reformation the sale of indulgences had 
brought discredit on the doctrine of super- 
erogation, or, ‘‘as it might more properly be 
called, the communion of saints in good 
works,” and Article XIV. was directed’against 
the popular belief. (Blunt.) 

(2) Works of swpererogation : 

Church Hist.: A controversial phrase bor- 
rowed from Article XIV. of the Church of Eng- 
land, and there defined as ‘‘ voluntary works, 
besides, over, and above God’s Command- 
ments.” In this sense the expression is used 
chiefly of the Counsels of perfection—Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience—which, according to 
Roman theologians, though not universally 
necessary to salvation, are yet necessary, und 
become absolute precepts, in the case of those 
called to such states of life. 


*su-pér-ér’-d-ga-tive, a. (Eng. swper- 
erogut(e); -ive.) The same as SUPERERO- 
GATORY (q.V-). 

“ Another of an high-birth and low-stooping spirit, 
who can justly brag of nothing of his own, but live 


upon the supererogative deeds of his ancestors.”—Staf- 
Sord : Niobe, pt. ii., p. 61. 


su-pér-ér-6-ga-tor-y, a. [Eng. super- 

erogat(e); -ory.) Partaking of the nature of 

supererogation ; performed beyond what duty 
strictly requires. 

“ Supererogatory services, and too great benefits 

from subjects to kings, are of aamgerous consequence.” 


—Howe 
* su-per-és-sén -tial (t as sh), a. [Pref. 
swper-, and Eng. essential (q.v.).] Essential 


above others, or above the constitution of a 
thing. 
“ But the spirit of God was the vehicle of the eternal 


wisdome and of the superessential goodness.”—More : 
Philos. Cabbala, ch. i, 


*su-pér-éth-ic-al, a. (Pref. super-, and 
Eng. ethical (q.v.).| Transcending the or- 
dinary rules of ethics; more than ethical; of 
greater authority than ethics. 


“Moral theology contains a superethicac doctrine, 
as some grave divines have ridiculously called it.”— 
Bolingbroke; Auth, in Matters of Religion, § 6. 


*si-pér-éx-alt’, v.t. [Pref. swper-, and Eng. 
exult (q.v.).] To exalt toa superior degree ; 
to exalt to a position or rank above all others, 


“Having superexalted hiin, and bestowed on hima 
name above all names.”—Barrow; Sermons, vol. ii., 
ser. 31. 


*sil_pér-éx-al-ta’-tion, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. exaltation (q.v.).] Elevation above 
all others; elevation in a superior or pre- 
eminent degree. 

“In a superexaltation of courage, they seem as 
greedy of death as of victory.”"—Holyday. 

*su-pér-éx-cel-len¢e, s. [Pref. super-, 
a Eng. excellence (q.v.).] Superior excel- 
ence. 


su-pér-éx”-cel-lent, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. excellent (q.v.).] Excellent in an unusual 
or extraordinary degree. 


“Something so superexcelient, that all must 


reverence and adore.”—Decay of Piety. 


* sii-pér-éx-crés’-cence, s. [Pref. super-, 


and Eng. excrescence(q.¥.).] Something super- 
fluously growing. 


“ T rubbed the superexcrescence with a vitriol stone.” 
Wiseman: Surgery, bk. iv., ch. v. 


sit-pér-fe-ciin-da’-tion, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. fecundation (q.v.).] The impregna- 
tion of 4 woman already pregnant; super- 
fetation, superconception. 


su-pér-fé-ciin-di-ty, s._ [Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. fecundity (q.v.).] | Superabundant 
fecundity or multiplication of the species. 


“In strict connection with another property of 
animal nature, viz., superfecundity.”"—Paley: Natural 
Theology, ch, xxvi. 


* su-per-fe’-tate, v.i. [Lat. superfetatus, 
pa. par. of superfeto: swper = above, after, and 
feto=to breed.) To conceive after a prior 
conception, 

“‘The female brings forth twice in cne month, and 
so is said to superfetate, which, saith Aristotle, is 


because her eggs are hatched in her one after another.” 
—Grew: Museum. 


su - pér -fé-ta’-tion, su-pér -foe-ta-— 
tion, s. (SupeRFETATE.] 

1, Lit. & Forensic Medicine: The concep- 
tion of a second embryo during the gestation 
of the first; the products of the two con- 
ceptions being born together or at different 
times. Early authorities were strongly con- 
vinced that superfetation was not only 
possible, but common, and though in the 
present day opinion is divided on the subject, 
many cases are quoted of which it is claimed 
that no other explanation than superfetation is 
possible. Woodman & Tidy (Forensic Medi- 
cine, p. 819) suggest that many of these may 
be accounted for by the fact that the uterus 
js sometimes found to be double, and in 
others they doubt the accuracy of the recorded 
observations ; adding: ‘‘ There is a residuum 
of unexplained cases, and without pro- 
nouncing formally in favour of the doctrine 
of superfceetation, we must admit that it is 
difficult to explain some of the recorded facts 
on any other supposition than that a second 
impregnation took place, while the uterus or 
womb contained one ovum or fetus partially 
developed.” 

* 2, Fig. : An excrescent growth. 


“His lordship’s false conceptions are always at- 
tended with superfetations,’—Warburton: Alliance. 
(Postse, to 4th ed.) 


* sil’ - per - fete, v.t. & i. 
(SUPERFETATE. ] 


A. Trans. : To superfetate. 


“Tt makes me pregnant and to superfete ; 
Such is the vigour of bis beams and heat.” 
Howell: Royal Present to his Majesty (1641). 
B, Intrans.: To conceive after a former 
conception. 


{Lat. swperfeto.] 


me si’-pér-fice, s. [Fr. superficie.] A surface ; 
a superficies (q.v.). 
“ Then if it rise not to the former height 
Of supersice, conclude that soil is light.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. $16. 
sti-pér-fic’-ial (c as sh), * su-per-fi-ci- 
all, a. (Fr. swperficiel, from Lat. swperficialis. ] 

1. Lit.: Pertaining to or lying on the super- 
ficies or surface; not penetrating below the 
surface ; not sinking deep. 

“From these phenomena several have concluded 
some general rupture in the superficial parts of the 
earth."—Burnet » Theory of the Earth. 

2. Fig.: Reaching or comprehending only 
what is obvious or apparent; not deep, pro- 
found, or penetrating; not learned or 
thorough ; shallow. 

“His knowledge both of the Church which he 
quitted and of the Church he entered was of the most 
superficial kind."—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vil. 

superficial-deposits, s. pl. 

Geol. : Deposits on or near the surface of the 
ground, and belonging to the recent period, 
as vegetable soil, gravel, clay, peat (q.v.), &c. 
(Recent, II.] 


superficial-fascia, s. 

Anat, ; The layer of loose tissue, of varying 
density, immediately below the skin in every 
part of the body. It contains the subcu- 
taneous fat, and in some places superficial 
muscles. Called also the Subcutaneous fascia. 


* su-pér-fic’-ial-ist (c as sh), s. [Eng. 
superficial ; -ist.| One who attends to any- 
thing superficially ; one who has only a super- 
ficial knowledge in, or acquaintance with 
anything ; a sciolist, a smatterer. 


su-pér-fic-i-al’-i-ty (ec as sh), * su-per- 


E 


fi-ci-al-y-te, s. (0. Fr. superjicialite.] 


1. The quality or state of being superficial ; 

shallowness, 

“The colours of bodies are sensibly qualified, and 
receive degrees of lustre or obscurity, superjiciulity or 
profundity,”—BSrowne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. x. 

2. That which is superficial or shallow; a 

superficial person or thing. 


* su-pér-fic’-ial-ize (c as sh), v.t. [Eng. 
superficial; -ize.) To treat or regard in a 
superficial, slight, or shallow manner. 


si-pér-fic’ial-ly (c as sh), adv. 
superficial ; -ly.] 
* 1, In a superficial manner ; on the surface 
only : as, a thing superficially coloured. 
2. Without close attention; without pene- 
tration ; without going deeply into matters ; 
slightly ; not thoroughly. 


“It is no wonder if many considering their theology 
but slightly and superficially have been led into an 
error.”—Cudworth: Intel. System, p. 256. 


si-pér-fic’-ial-néss (c as sh), s. 
superficial ; -ness.) 
1. The quality or state of being superficial ; 
position on the surface ; shallowness. 


2. Shallowness of observation or knowledge ; 
show without substance. 


(Eg. 


[Eng. 


si-pér-fic’-I-a-ry (cas sh), a. &s. [Lat. 

superficiarius.] 

A, As adjective: 

*1, Ord. Lang.: Situated on the surface ; 
superficial. 

“The outermost and superficiary parts of the body.” 
—Venner: Treatise of Tobacco, p. +. 

2. Law: Situated on another man’s land 
(Smith.) 

B. As substantive: 

Law: One to whom a right of surface is 
granted ; one who pays the quit-rent of a 
house built on another man’s ground. 


su-pér-fic’-i-€s (c as sh), s. (Lat., from 
super = above, and fucies =a face. Superfi- 
cies and surface are doublets.] 


1. Ord. Lang. & Geom.: The surface; the 
area of a surface. It may be rectilinear, cur- 
vilinear, plane, convex, or concave. It con- 
sists of length and breadth without thickness, 
and therefore forms no part of the substance 
or solid contents of a body. The difference 
between this term and the term surface, is 
simply this. The term surface is abstract, 
and simply implies that magnitude which has 
length and breadth without thickness, whilst 
the term superficies does not refer to the 
nature of the magnitude, but simply refers to 
the number of units of surface which the 
given surface contains. 

“ The idea of tilling a place equal to the contents of 
its superficies, pole annexed to our idea of body, I 
think it is a self-evident proposition, that two bodies 
cannot be in the same place."—Locke - Hum. Underst., 

k. iv., ch. viii. 

2. Law: Everything on the surface of a 
piece of ground or of a building which is 
closely connected with it by art or nature, so 
as to constitute a part of the same, as houses, 
trees, and the like; particularly everything 
connected with another’s ground, and espe- 
cially a real right that is granted to a person 
(Burrill.) 


su-pér-fine’, a. 
a. (q.v.). | 
1. Exceedingly or remarkably fine; very 
fine ; surpassing others in fineness or quality : 
as, superfine cloth. 


*2, Excessively or, faultily nice or subtle; 
over nice, over subtle. 


“Thus mnuch for them that out of a superfine dain- 
tinesse cannot live but by sweet meats.” — Venner : 
Via Recta, p. 248. 


sil-pér-fine’-néss, s. (Eng. superfine ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being superfine. 


*su-pér-fin'-ic-al, a. ([Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. finical (q.v.).] Spruce or foppish in the 
highest degree. 

bie. ical te 
Paha Lear, ii. 2. (Quartos.) 

*su-per-flue, a. ([Fr. superflu; from Lat. 

superflwus.] Superfluous (q.v.). 


*si-pér-fli-ence, s. [Lat. super = above, 
over, and fluens, pr. par. of fluo = to flow.) 
That which is superfluous ; a superfluity. 


“The Lidia Met, of grace is aralvara Cero pongied 
to the faithful discharge of former trusts, making use 
of the foregoing sufficient grace."—Hammond. 


[Pref. super-, and Eng. fine, 
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*si-pér-fill -it-ance, s. {[Eng. swperflwit- 
ant); -ce.]) The act or state of floating over 
or on the surface ; that which floats on the 
surface. 


“Out of the cream, or superfiwitance, the finest 
dishes are made; out of the residence, the coarser.”— 
Browne; Vulgar £rrours, bk. ii., ch. v. 


su-pér-fill-it-ant, a. [Lat. superfluitans, 
pr. par. of superfluito: swper = above, and 
jiwito, intens. of fluo =to flow.) Floating 
above or on the surface. 


eu-per-flti -it-y, *su-per-flu-it-e, * su- 

per-flu-it-ie, s. [Fr. superflwité, from Lat. 

superfluitatem, accus. of superflwitas, from su- 

Fa ed = superfluous (q. Vv.) ; Sp. supernfluidad ; 
1. super fluita. ] 

1. The quality or state of being superfluous. 


‘* Grose disease 


Boone growes through humour's superfluitie.” 
Spenser : Ruines of Rome. 


2. A quantity that is superfluous or in 
excess; a quantity greater than is needed ; 
superabundance, redundancy. 


“ The superfluity and waste of wit."—Dryden » Even- 
4ng’s Love, (Pref.) 


8, Something more or beyond what is neces- 
sary; something used or kept for show or 
luxury rather than for comfort or necessity ; 
something which could easily be dispensed 
with. 

“ Nor did any thing we offered them appear accept- 
able but beads, as an ornamental superfluity of life, ”"— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk, i., ch. v. 

¥ For the difference between superfluity and 
excess, see EXCESS. 


au-per’-flti-otis, a. (Lat. superflwus = over- 
flowing, from super = above, over, and fluo = 
to flow; Fr. superflu ; Sp. &. Port. superfluo.] 
1, More than is necessary or sufficient ; un- 
necessary, from being in excess of what is 
needed ; excessive, superabundant, redundant. 


“ Superfluous branches we lop away.” 
Shakesp.: Richard JT,, iii. 4. 


*2, Overflowing, exuberant. 


“Dout them with superfluous courage.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 2 


*3. Too great or high ; excessive. 


** Purchased ut a superfluous rate.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT,, 1, 1. 


*4, Having more than is necessary ; supplied 
with superfluities. 
“ The superfluous and lust-dieted man.” 
Shakesp. Lear, iv. 1. 

*5, Unnecessarily concerned about any- 

thing. 

“*T see no reason why thou shouldst be so super- 
fluous to demand the time of the day.”—Shakesp. : 
1 Henry IV., i. 2 

superfluous-interval, s. 


Music: An interval greater by a semitone 
than major or perfect. 


superfluous-polygamy, s. 

Bot. : The term applied when in a composite 
flower the florets of the dise are hermaphrodite 
and bear seeds, and the flowers of the ray, 
which are only female, do so likewise, so that 
the latter appear superfluous. Linneus 
ranked the plants thus constituted under 
Polygamia superflua, which he made an order 
of the class Syngenesia,. 


su-pér’-fil_otis-ly, adv. [Eng. superfluous ; 
-ly.| Ina superfluous manner or degree ; in or 
to a degree beyond what is necessary ; with, 
to, or in excess. 
“Doing nothing superflwousty or in vain.”—More: 
Antidote aginst Atheism, bk. ii., ch. ix. 


su-pér’—flu-otis-néss, s. [Eng. superfluous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being super- 
fluous; superfluity. 


*su’-pér-flllx, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
flux (q.v.).} That which is superfluous, or is 
more than is wanted ; a superfluity. 


“ Leavings of life, the swperylux of death.” 
A. C. Swinburne : Tristram of Lyonesse. (Prel.) 


Si-pér-foo-ta’-tion, s. [SUPERFETATION.] 


* su-pér-fo-li-ation, s. [Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. foliation (q.v.).] Excessive foliation. 


“This, in the pathology of plants, may be the dis- 
ease of superfoliation, mentioned by Theophrastus.”— 
Browne: Miscellany Tract i. 


6u-pér-fron’-tal, s. ([Pref. super-, and Eng. 
Frontal (q.v.).] 

Eccles.: The part of an altar-cloth that 

covers the top, as distinguished from the 


antependium, or part which hangs down in 
front. 


superfluitance—superinvestiture 


*gi-pér-fuse’, v.t. [Lat. superfusus, pa. par. 
of superfundo= to pour over or upon: super 
= over, and fundo=to pour.] To pour over 
or on the top of. 


“ Pouring first a very cold liquor into a glass, and 
then svrerfusing on it another."—Zvelyn: Diary, 
Dec. 13, 1685. 


st-peér-heat’, v.t. _[Pref. super-, and Eng. 
heat, v. (q.v.).] To heat to an extreme de- 
gree, or to a very high temperature ; specifi- 
cally, to heat, as steam, apart from contact 
with water until it resembles a perfect gas. 
(Steam. ] 


sU-pér-héat’-éd, pa. par. or a. [Suppr- 


HEAT. ] 

superheated-steam, s. 

Physics: Steam to which an additional 
amount of heat has been given to that required 
for its production from water. No advantage 
is gained by heating steam above 315° Fahr. 


st-per-héat-ér, s. [Pref. swper-, and Eng. 
heater (q.v.). ] 

Steam-engin. : A contrivance for increasing 
the temperature of the steam to the amount 
it would lose on its way from the boiler until 
exhausted from the cylinder. This end is 
frequently attained by making the steam 
travel through a number of small tubes several 
times across the uptake or foot of the chimney 
before it enters the steam-pipe. 


*su-pér-hér’-6-sy, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
heresy.] A heresy arising out of a former 
heresy ; the further corruption of erroneous 
teaching. 


“Even in the doctrines heretical there will be 
superheresies.”"—Browne : Religio Medici, sect. 8, 


st/-pér-hive, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
hive (q.v.).] A kind of upper story to a hive, 
removable at pleasure. 


su-pér-hu’-man, a. [Pref. swper-, and Eng. 
human.] Above or beyond what is human ; 
above the power or nature of man, 


su-pér-hil’-mér-al, s. [Lat. super =above, 
and hwmerus = the shoulder.] 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : A burden, a load. 


“A strange superhumeral, the print whereof was to 
be seen on his shoulders.”"—Andrewes; Sermons, i. 25. 


2, Eccles.: A term of no very definite ap- 
plication, being sometimes applied to an 
archbishop’s palliuin and sometimes to an 
amice. (Pugin.) 


* su-pér-hu-mér-Ate, v.t. [Superau- 
MERAL.] To place over or on one’s shoulders ; 
hence, to assist in bearing, as a burden. 


‘Freely to superhumerate the burthen which was 
his."—Feltham. Resolves, pt. i., res. 82. 


*su-per-im-pose’, v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. impose (q.v.).] To lay or impose upon 
something else. 


“The mixed clay or ‘ paste’ or ‘ body,’ varied in com- 
position according to the nature of the glaze to be 
superimposed.”—Kortnum : Majolica, p. 4. 


su-pér-im-po-si-tion, s. (Pref. super-, 
and Eng. imposition (q.v.).] Theact of super- 
imposing ; the state of being superimposed. 


sti-pér-im-prég-na-tion, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. impregnation (q.v.).] The act of 
impregnating upon a prior impregnation ; 
superfetation, superconception. . 


* sil-pér-in-cim’-ben-¢cy, * sti-pér-in- 
cim-bence, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. in- 
cumbency, incumbence (q.v.).] The state of 
being superincumbent ; the state of lying upon 
something. 


su-pér-in-ciim’-bent, a. [Pref. swper-, 
and Eng. incumbent (q.v.).] Lying or resting 
on the top of something else. 
“By the pressure of the superincumbent atmo- 
sphere.”—Soyle. Works, iii. 176, 
su-pér-in-diice’, v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. induce (q.v.).] To bring in or upon as 
an addition to something. 


“No new order under another name should be 
superinduced.”—Fuller : Worthies; Barkshire. 


* su-per-in-dige-mént, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. inducement (q.v.). ] 
1. The act of superinducing ; superinduc- 
tion. 
“The superinducement of (pete perfections and 
nobler qualities destroys nothing of the essence or 


erfections that were there before."—Locke ; Human 
nderstanding, bk. iv., ch, iii. 


2. Something superinduced or brought in 
as an addition. 


“Corrupted with many human superinducements.” 
—Wilkins: Nat. Religion, bk. i., ch. xii. 


* su-pér-in-diic’-tion, s. [Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. induction (q.v.).] The act of super- 
inducing. 

__“ Mr. Locke's superinduction of the faculty of think- 
ing.’— Warburton ; Divine Legation, bk. ix., note A. 


* gu-pér-in-fuse’, v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. infuse (q.v.).} To infuse over. 


* sil_pér-in-jéc’-tion, s. [Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. injection (q.v.).] An injection succeed- 
ing another. 


* su-pér-in-scribe’, v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. inscribe (q.v.).| To inscribe over or 
outside another inscription, 


“Tt was put into an envelope addressed to M. Flo- 
quet, President of the Chamber, and superinscribed 
in another envelope to the Secretary-General of the 
Parliament."—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 23, 1886. 


* si-pér-in-spéct’, v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. inspect (q.v.).] To oversee; to super- 
intend by inspection. 


su-pér-in-sti-_ti’-tion, s. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. institution (q.v.).] 
Law; One institution upon another: as if 
A be instituted and admitted to a benefice 
upon a title, and B be instituted and admitted 
by the presentation of another. (Bailey.) 


* su-pér-in-tél-léc'-tu-al, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. intellectual (q.v.).] Being above in- 
tellect. 


si-pér-in-ténd’, v.t. & i. [Lat. superintendo, 
from super = over, aud intendo = to attend to, 
to apply the mind.] 


A. Trans.: To have or exercise the charge 
or oversight of ; to oversee or overlook with 
the power of direction; to take care of or 
direct with authority ; to supervise, to regu- 
late, to control, 

“The mistress of the family always superintends 

the doing of it."—Cook.; First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xviii. 

* B. Intrans.: To have or exercise super: 

intendence ; to preside. 


“In like manner, they called both the child-bearing 
of women, and the goddesses that superintend over 
the saine, Eilithuia or, Lucina,"—Cudworth: Intell. 
System, p. 229. 


su-pér-in-ténd’-ence, s. [0. Fr. superin- 
tendance.] [(SUPBERINTENDENT.] The act of 
superintending ; care and oversight for the 
urpose of directing, regulating, or control- 
ing ; supervision. 
“Being done... with his peculiar superintend- 
ence."—Barrow : Sermons, Vol. i., ser. 82. 


* su-pér-in-ténd’-en-¢ey, s. [Eng. super- 
intendenc(e) ; -y.] The same as SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE (q.V.), 


““We may live here under the superintendency of so 
gracious a Being.” —Secker : Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 9, 


su-pér-in-ténd -ent, * su-pér-in-ténd’- 
ant, s. & a. (O. Fr. superintendent, from Lat, 
superintendens, pr. par. of superintendo = to 
superintend (q,v.). ] 


A, As substantive: 


1, One who superintends or has the charge 
or oversight of something with the power of 
direction or control: as, the superintendent of 
a workhouse, 


2. A clergyman exercising supervision over 
the church and clergy of a district, but with- 
out claiming episcopal authority. 

“The Zuinglians had no sy perintendants, for ought 

I can find ; nor was Hooper ever called superintendant, 
but byshop.”—Burnet : Records, vol. ii. (App.) 

*B. As adj.: Having the power or right 
of superintendence ; overlooking others with 
authority ; superintending. 


“There isa superintendent council of ten.”—Howell : 
Letters, bk. i., let. 85. 


superintendent -registrar, s. An 
officer who superintends the registers of 
births, deaths, and marriages. There is one in 
every poor-law union. He is responsible to 
the Registrar-General. (English.) 


* sil-pér-in-ténd’-ér, s. [Eng. superintend ; 
-er.| One who superintends or who exercises 
superintendence ; a superintendent. 


* su-per-in-vés’-ti-ture, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. investiture (q.v.).] An upper vest 
or garment, 


“The body clothed upon with a superinvestiture of 
the bouse from heaven.”—Sp. Horne: Discourse 17. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
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a lady superior. 


sii-pér’-i-or, * su-per-i-our, * su-per- 


y-our, a, & s. [Fr. supérieur, from Lat. 
superiorem, accus. of superior = higher, com- 
ar, of swperus = high, from super = above ; 
Bp. & Port. superior ; Ital. swperiore.) 
A, As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. More elevated in position or situation ; 
igher, upper. ; 


“Its superior part, which in the first prism suffered 
the greater refraction."—Newton. Opticks, 


2. Higher in rank or office ; more exalted in 
position or dignity. 
“ With due respect my body I inclin’d, 
As to some being of superior kind.” 
Dryden: Flower & Leaf, 468. 
3. Higher in excellence; surpassing others 
in greatness, goodness, value, extent, or other 
similar quality. 
“Tn force of mind and extent of knowledge he was 
superior to thein all.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
4, Being beyond the power or influence of; 
too great, firm, or strong to be liable for or 
atlected by ; above. 


“A great man superior to his sufferings.”"—Addison ¢ 
Spectator. 


II. Technically : 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Of a calyx or corolla): Situated apparently 
above the ovary. Really, however, they rise 
from beneath it, but have contracted adhesion 
to its sides. 

(2) Of an ovary): Free from the calyx and 
corolla, so that they rise from beneath it. 

2. Logie: Greater in extension or compre- 
hension ; more comprehensive ; wider. 


“The same class which isa genus with reference to 
the subciasses or species included in it, may be itself 
aspecies with reference to a more comprehensive, or, 
as it is often called, a superior, genus, Man is a 
species with reference to animal, but a genus with 
reference to the species mathematician.”—J/, 8. Mill: 
System of Logic. 


B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who is superior to or above another ; 
one who holds a higher position, rank, dignity, 
or post than another ; one superior to another 
in excellence, abilities, or qualities of any kind. 


“ While Conscience, happier than in ancient years, 
Owns no superior but the God she fears.” 
Cowper : Charity, 275, 


2. Specif., the head of a monastery, con- 
vent, or other religious house. 

II. Technically : 

1. Print. : A character which stands above 
the general line of the lower-case letters; 
commonly employed for notes and references, 
Ba Cb A4 H10, 

2. Scots Law: One who, or whose predeces- 
sor, has made an original grant of heritable 

roperty on condition that the grantee (termed 
the vassal) shall annually pay to him a certain 
sum (commonly called feu-duty), or perform 
certain services. 

Superior limit of a quantity : 

Math. : A limit towards which the quantity 
May approach to within less than any assign- 
able quantity of the same kind; it is always 
greater than the quantity. 


superior-conjunction, s. 
Astron. : The conjunction (q.v.) ofa*heavenly 


body when it is on the side of the sun most 
distant from the earth. 


superior-courts, s. pl. 

Law: The highest courts in a state. In 
this country applied to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the Supreme Courts of 
the several states; in England to the courts of 


_ Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 


Exchequer. 


superior-planets, s. pl. 

Astron. : Planets more distant from the sun 
than the earth is. They are Mars, the Aster- 
oids, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 


superior-slope, s. 
Fort.: A slope extending from the crest of 


the para to the summit of the exterior 
slope, with which it forms an obtuse angle. 
- gii-pér’-i-6r-Sss, s. [En 


' superior; -ess.] 
A woman who acts as the head of a conyent, 
abbey, nunnery, or the like ; a female superior ; 


tae! é :. a 

C -L-tY, s. [Fr. supériorité, from 
w Lat. superioritatem, accus, of superioritas, 

‘om Lat. superior = superior (q.v.). ] 


3 POU, JWI; cat, gell, 


* 
=) 
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superior—supernaturality 


1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 


superior; the condition of one who or that’ 


which is superior, higher, more advanced, 
greater, or more excellent than another; pre- 
eminence, ascendency. 

“The Macdonalds, if they had not regained their 
ancient superiority, might at least boast that they 
had now no superior.”—Macaulay : Hist, Hng., ch. xiii, 

2. Scots Law: The right which the superior 

enjoys in the land held by the vassal [Surerior, 
B. Il. 2.].. The superiority of all the lands in 
the kingdom was originally in the sovereign. 


4 For the difference between sweriority 
and excellence, see EXCELLENCE, 


* su-per’-i-or-ly, adv. (Eng. superior; -ly.] 
1, In a superior position. 
2. In a superior manner. 
‘‘ An ant of his talents superiorly vain.” 
Cunningham: Ant & Caterpillar. 
* gsu-per’-i-or-néss, s. [Eng. superior; 
-ness.} Superiority (q.v.). 


“‘Idon’t see the great superiorness of learning.”— 
Mad, D' Arblay : Camilla, bk, iii., ch. vi. 


su-peér-ja’-¢cent, a. (Lat. swper = above, 
over, and jacens, pr. par. of jaceo = to lie.) 
Lying on or above something else. 


* si_pér-la’-tion, s. (Lat. superlatio, from 
superlatus, pa. par. of superfero = to carry 
over or beyond.] [SuPERLATIVE.] Exaltation 
of anything beyond truth or propriety. 


“ Superlation and overmuchness amplifies; it may 
be above faith, but not above a mean,"—Zen Jonson: 
Discoveries. 


si-pér’-la-tive, a. &s. [Fr. superlatif, from 
Lat. swperlativus = superlative (in grammar), 
from swperlatus, pa. par. of superfero = to 
carry beyond, to exaggerate: super = above, 
over, and fero = to bear, to carry ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. superiativo.] 


A. As adjective: 


1, Ord, Lang.: Raised above all others; 
raised to or occupying the highest degree, 
position, or place; preeminent; surpassing 
all others. 

“So far superlative, 
As 'tis beyond all naming,” 
Drayton: Muses Elysium, Nymph. 3. 

2. Gram.: Applied to that form of an ad- 
jective or adverb which expresses the highest 
or utmost degree of the quality or manner 
denoted by the adjective or adverb. 

B, As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang. : That which is of the highest 
or greatest degree or position. 

“The superlative of hardinesse and courage.”—Chap- 

man. Homer ; Iliad, i. 

II, Grammar : 

1, The superlative degree of an adjective or 
adverb ; in English it is formed by the termi- 
nation -est, as high, highest ; or by prefixing 
most, as beautiful, most beautiful. 

2. A word in the superlative degree. 

“ To claw the back of him that beastly lives, 
And pranck base men in proud superlatives.” 
Bishop Hall; Sutires. (Prol.) 
Bi pore tive-ly; adv. [Eng. superlative ; 
-ly.] 

1. In a superlative manner; in a manner 

expressive of the highest degree. 


“T shall not speak superlatively of then; but that 
I may truly say, they are second to none in the Chris- 
tian world.”—acon. 


2. In the highest or utmost degree. 


“We... look down with contempt on these con- 
cerns of ours as superlatively Inean and little,”—Anox ; 
Liberal Education, § 36, 


su-pér-la-tive-néss, s. [Eng. superlative ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being superla- 
tive or in the highest degree. 


* gil-pér-li-crate, v.t. (Lat. swper=above, 
and lucrwm = gain.] To gain in addition ; 
to earn over and above. 


“As hath been proved, the people of England do 
thrive, and that it is possible they might supertucrate 
twenty-five millions per annum.”—Petty: Political 
Arithmetick, p. 107. 


* su-pér-li'-_nar, * si-pér-lt'-nar-y, a. 
Pref. swper-, and Eng. lunar, lunury (q.v.).] 
eing above the moon. (Opposed to sub- 

lunary, q.v.) 
“ The head that turns at superlunar things, - 
Poised with a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ wings.” 
Pope: Dunciad, iv. 451. 
* si-pér-mé-di-al, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. medial (q.v.).] Lying or being above 
the middle. 


si-pér-mdl-8-cille, s. [Pref. super, and | 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
: -tlon, -gion=azhiin, -clous, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, 
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Eng. molecule (q.v.).] A compounded mole- 
cule, or combination of two molecules of 
different substances. 


* su-pér-min-dane, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] Being above or supe- 
rior to the world, 


“The swpermundane and the mundane gods; the 
eternal and generated gods."—Cudworth: Intell. 
System, p. 546. 


* su-pér-miin-di-al, a. [Lat. super= 
above, and mundus=the world.] Super- 
mundane, 


“Plato conceiveth that there are certain substances 
invisible, incorporeal, supermundial, divine, and 
eternal.”—Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 563, 


* si-pér-nac’-u-lar, a. [SupERNACULUM.] 
Having the quality of supernaculum ; of first- 
rate quality; very good, (Said of liquor.) 


* si-pér-nac'-u-lim, s. & adv. [Low Lat., 
from Lat. swper = above, and Ger. nagel = 
a nail (q.v.). ] 

A, As subst.: Liquor, so called because a 
tankard or glass of it was to be so thoroughly 
emptied as to drain off on the nail without 
showing more than a single drop. This would 
stand like a pearl on the nail without running 
off, which it would do if too much of the 
liquor were left. 


“ Bacchus, the god of brewed wine and sugar, grand 
patron of rob-pots, upsy-freesy tipplers, and super- 
naculum takers, headwarden of Vintners’ Hall, ale- 
conner.’—Massinger. Virgin Martyr, ii. 1. 


B. As adv.: A kind of mock Latin term 
intended to mean “upon the nail,” used for- 
merly by topers. (Nwres.) 


su-pér -nal, *su-pér’-nall, a. [Fr. super- 
nel, from Lat. supernus = upper, from super 
= aboye.] 
1. Being or situated in a higher or uppet 
place, position, or region. 
“High o’er the stars you take your soaring flight, 
And rove the regions of supernal light,” 
Mason: Dufresnoy. Art of Painting. 
2, Pertaining or relating to things above; 
celestial, heavenly. 
“On errands of supernal grace.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 578. 
*si-pér-na-tant, a. [Lat. supernatans, 
pr. par. of supernato = to swim over or above: 
super = over, and nato= to swim.] Swimming 
above ; floating above or on the surface, 


“The supernatant ual or was highly tinged with 
blue,”"—Boyle: Works, iii. 421, 


* gu-pér-na-ta/-tion, a. [Lat. supernato= 
to swim over or above.] The act or state of 
swimming or floating on the surface, 


“They [bodies] are differenced by supernatation or 
floating upon water.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk, ii., ch. 1. 


st-pér-nat'-u-ral, *su-per-nat-u-rall, 
a. [Pref. swper-, and Eng. natural.) Being 
beyond, above, or exceeding the powers or 
laws of nature. It is a stronger term than 
preternatural, and is frequently used as syn- 
onymous with miraculous. 

“Cures, wrought by medicines, are natural opera- 
tions; but the miraculous oues wrought by Christ and 
his apostles, were supernatura!l.”—Boyle : Works, v> 167. 

q The supernatural: That which is above or 
beyond the established course or laws of 
nature ; that which transcends nature ; super- 
natural agencies, influences, phenomena, and 
the like. 


sil-pér-nat’-u-ral-ism, s. 
natural; -ism.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
supernatural. : 
( 2. a : The same as SuPRANATURALISM 
q.v.). 


“ Roman Catholics are coming out of their shell and 
joining their forces to the band who are defending 
supernaturalism against naturalism.”—Atheneum : 
Dee. 20, 1884. 


su-pér-nat-u-raList, s. &a. [Eng. super- 
natural ; -ist.] 

A, As subst. : One who upholds the doctrine 
or principles of supernaturalism; a supra- 
naturalist (q.v.). 

B, As adj. : Supernaturalistic. 


“The level from which this school set out, when it 
left the old orthodox or supernaturalist point of view 
a century ago."—Brit. Quart. Review, lvii. 177. (1873.) 


(Eng. super- 


2 su-pér-nat-u-ralist’-ic,a. (Eng. super- 


natural; -istic.] Pertaining or relating to 
supernaturalism (q.v.). 

* gi_pér-nat-u-_ral-i-ty, s. (Eng. super- 
cenit nity] The qual ty or state of being 
supernatural. 
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supernaturalize—supersedere 


gu-per-nat’-u-ral-ize, v.t. [Eng. super- 
natural ; -ize.) To treat or consider as belong- 
ing or pertaining to a supernatural state ; 
to elevate into the region of the supernatural ; 
to render supernatural. 


si-per-nat/-u-ral-ly, adv. [Eng. super- 
natwral; -ly.) In a supernatural manner or 
degree; in a manner or degree above or 
beyond the course or power of nature. 


“For when he rewards men supernaturally, it is 
for those actions that carry a natural reward with 
them.”—Scott : Christian Life, pt. ii., ch. i 


“ gu-pér-nat’-u-ral-néss, s. [Eng. swper- 
natural ; -ress.) The quality or state of being 
supernatural, 


*gu-perne’, a. ([Lat. supernus.] Supernal, 
celestial. 


“ Also they semed and were very apte in dede vnto 
the superne and celestyal Jherusalem.—Fisher ; Peni- 
tential Psalms, ps. 143, pt. ii. 


gu-per-nu’-mér-a-ry, a. & s. [Fr. swper- 
numeraire, from Lat. supernwmerarius, from 
super = above, and nwmerus = number.] 


A. As adjective: 


1, Exceeding or in excess of a number 
stated or prescribed. 


“ Thrown out, as supernumerary 
To my just number found.” 
Milton: P.L,, X. 887, 


*2. Exceeding a necessary or usual number. 


“The produce of this tax is adequate to the ser- 
vices for which it is designed, and the additional tax 
is proportioned to the supernumerary expense this 
year."—Addison : Freeholder. 


B. As substantive : 


1, Ord. Lang. : A person or thing in excess 
of the number stated or prescribed, or beyond 
what is necessary or usual; especially a 
person not formally a member of an ordinary 
or regular staff or body of officials or em- 
ployés, but retained or employed to act as an 
assistant or substitute in case of absence, 
death, or the like. [SuPER, s.] 


2. Theat.: A person whose presence adds to 
the stage-effect, but is not essential to the 
action of the play. Supernumeraries usually 
appear as retainers, peasants, soldiers, &c. 


su-pér-ni-mér-ois, a. (Pref. super-, and 
Eng. nwmerous.}] More than is right or 
proper ; Over many, superabundant. 


“The Earl of Oxford was heavily fined for super- 
numerous attendance,”—Fuller: Worthies, ii. 182. 


* gsu-pér-o6m-niv -a-lént, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. omnivalent (q.v.). |] Supremely power- 
ful over all. (Davies: Mirwmin Modum, p. 22.) 


* gsu-per-or-din-a-tion, s. [Pref. swper-, 
and Eng. ordination (q.v.).] The ordination 
of a person to fill an office still occupied, as 
the ordination by an ecclesiastic to fill his 
office when it becomes vacant by his own 
death or otherwise. 


gul-pér-ox -ide, s. 
oxide.] [PEROXIDE.] 


superoxide of lead, s. [PLATTNERITE.] 


su-pér-par-tic’-u-lar, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. particular (q.v.).] A term applied 
to aratio when the excess of the greater term 
is a unit, as the ratio of 1 to 2, or of 3 to 4. 


(Pref. super-, and Eng. 


gu-pér-par -ti-ent (t as sh), a. [Lat. super- 
partiens, from super = above, and partiens 
pr. par. of partior = to divide.] A term ap- 
plied to a ratio when the excess of the greater 
term is more than a unit, as the ratio of 8 to 
5, or of 5 to 7. 


su-pér-phos-phate, s. (Pref. super-, and 
Eng. phosphate. | 
Chem. : A phosphate containing the greatest 
amount of phosphoric acid that can combine 
with the base. 


superphosphate of lime, s. 

Chem.: Pg20.(HO)sCaOo. A compound of 
phosphoric acid and lime in which only one- 
third of its acid equivalents is saturated with 
lime. Technically, it is used to describe an 
important kind of manure, made by treating 
ground bones with from one-third to two- 
thirds of their equivalent of sulphuric acid, 
whereby acid phosphate of lime is formed, 
together with a quantity of sulphate of lime 
corresponding to the sulphuric acid used. By 

substituting coprolites for bones, a manure 
of nearly identical composition is obtained. 
This kind of manure is of the highest value, 
from its stimulating effects. 


*si'-pér-plant, s. [Pref. swper-, and Eng. 
plant, s. (q.v.).] A plant growing on another 
plant ; a parasite, an epiphyte. 

“We find no superplant, thut is a formed plant, but 
miseltoe."—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 556. 


*su/-per-pléase, v.t. (Pref. super-, and 
Eng. please (q.v.).] To please exceedingly. 


*gu/-per-plius, s. [Lat. swper = above, and 
plus = more.] The same as SURPLUS (q.V.). 


‘To employ the superplus in acts of private benevo- 
lence.”—J/ohnston - Chrysal, i. 18. 


* gil/-per-pliis-age (age as 1g), s. [SuprrR- 
pLus.] That which is more than enough ; 
excess, superabundance, surplusage. 


‘* And after this there yet remain’d a superplusage 
for the assistance ef the neighbour parishes.”—Fell: 
Life of Hammond, p. 3. 


*st-peér-pol’-it-ic, a. [Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. politic (q.v.).] More than politic. 


* su-per-pon’-dér-ate, v.t. [Lat. super = 
above, and ponderatus, pa. par. of pondero = 
to weigh ; pondus, genit. ponderis = weight.] 
To weigh over and above. 


su-pér-poge, v.t. [Fr. superposer, from 
Lat. super = above, over, and Fr. poser= to 
place.] To lay upon. 


sil/-pér-posed, pa. par. or a, [SuPERPOSE.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : (See the verb). 


2. Bot.: Placed above anything, as one 
ovule above another in the ovary. 


si-pér-po-si’-tion, s. 
Eng. position (q.v.). ] 

*I, Ord. Lang.: The act of superposing ; a 
placing above or over; a lying or being 
situated above or upon something. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geol.: The position of one aqueous de- 
posit above another. If the strata are hori- 
zontal, and have been undisturbed, the lowest 
is the oldest and the uppermost the newest ; 
if, in any district, they are curved, fractured, 
or vertical, the test of superposition in that 
district may be fallacious, and to ensure cer- 
tainty the strata must be studied in one less 
disturbed. In the case of volcanic rocks, super- 
position is in most cases a test of relative age. 


2. Geom. : The process by which one magni- 
tude may be conceived to be placed upon 
another, so as exactly to cover it, or so that 
every part of each shall exactly coincide with 
every part of the other. Magnitudes which 
thus coincide must be equal. 


[Pref. swper-, and 


*su’-pér-praise, v.i. (Pref. super-, and 
Eng. praise, (q.v.).] To praise to excess. 
“To vow and swenr, and superpraise my parts.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
*su-pér-pro-por’-tion, s. ([Pref. super-, 
and Eng. proportion (q.v.).] Excess of pro- 
portion. 


* gu-pér-pur-ga’-tion, s. [Pref. swper-, 
and Eng. purgation (q.v.).] More purgation 
than is necessary. 


“There happening a superpurgation, he declined 
the repeating of that purge.”"— Wiseman; Surgery. 


*su-pér-ré-fléc’-tion, * su-pér-ré-fléx'- 
ion (x as ksh), s._ [Pref. swper-, and Eng. 
reflection (q.v.).| The reflection of an image 
reflected ; reflection over or upon a reflection. 


“There be three kindes of reflexions of sounds; a 
reflexion concurrent; a reflexion iterant, which we 
call eccho; und a superreflexion, or an eccho of an 
eccho."—Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 241. 


*gu-pér-ré’-gal, a. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
regal (q.v.).] More than regal. 


“You may consider him as king, and so you may 
present him with regal worship; or as king of kings, 
ak then it will be superregal,”—Waterland : Works, 

ii, 348, 


*sil-_per-ré-ward’, v.t. [Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. reward, v. (q.v.).] To reward to excess. 


su-pér-réy’-al, a. (Pref. swper-, and Eng. 
royal (q.v.).] Larger than royal; a term 
applied to a size of drawing and writing paper 
measuring 274 x 19% inches, and weighing 
according to quality and thickness, 


* gu-pér-sa'-li-en-cy, s. [Lat. swpersaliens, 
pr. par. of swpersalio= to leap upon : super = 
above, and salio=to leay.] The act of leap- 
ing on anything. (Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iii., ch. i.) 


* su-pér-sa-li-ent, a. (SupPERSALIENCE.] 
Leaping on or upon. 


+ si-pér-sat’-u-rate, v.t. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. saturate (a.v.).. To saturate to ex- 
cess. 


su-per-sat-u-ra-tion, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. saturation (q.v.).] The act or pro- 
cess of saturating tu excess; the state of 
being supersaturated. 


“The solution may present a remarkable condition 
ae double supersaturation.”—Proc, Phys. Soc. Lond., 
Pp +» P. 69, 


su-pér-scaip’-u-lar, a. [Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. scapular (q.v.).] Situated above the 
scapula or shoulder-blade. 


su’-pér-seribe, v.t. [Lat. superscribo: super 
= above, and scribo = to write.] 

1. To write, inscribe, or engrave on the 
top, outside, or surface ; to put an inscription 
or superscription on. 

“An ancient monument found in this very place 

Patil and superscrib'’d Fortune felici,”—Addison - 
taly. 

2. To write the name and address of a per- 
son on the outside or cover of. 


“That which was meant for the queen was super. 
Gare To his dear wife."—Howell: Letters, bk. v., 
et. 2, 


* su’-peér-script, s. [Lat. superscriptus, pa. 
par. of swperscribo = to superscribe (q.v,).] 
The address of a letter; a superscription. 
(Shakesp. : Love’s Labour's Lost, iv. 2.) 


su-pér-scrip’-tion, * su-per-scrip-ti- 
oun, s. [Fr. superscription, from Low Lat. 
superscriptionem, accus. of swperscriptio =a 
writing above, from Lat. swperscriptus, pa. 
par. of swperscribo = to superscribe (q.v.). ] 

1, The act of superscribing. 

2. That which is superscribed, written, or 
engraved above or on the outside, surface, or 
cover of something else, especially the address 
of a letter. 


“As it appeared by the swperscription, Philochares 
ae the workeman.”—P, Holiand ; Pliny, bk. xxxiv., 
ch, iv. 


* su_pér-séc’-u-lar, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. secular (q.v.).] Being above the world 
or secular things. 


“Let us, saith he, celebrate this feast, not in a pane- 
gyrical but divine, not in a worldly but supersecular, 
manuner.”—Bp, Hall; Remaines, p. 802. 


su-per-séde’, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. superseder, 
superceder ; Fr, superséder = to cease, to leave 
off, from Lat. swpersedeo=to sit upon, to 
preside, to desist from: super=above, and 
sedeo = to sit.] 
* A, Intrans.: To desist, to forbear, to 
stay proceedings. 


“He would also supersede from the execution of 
what he was deliberated to do,”—State Trials (an, 
1528), 


B. Transitive: 

1, To make void, inefficacious, or null by 
superior power ; to set aside, to suspend, to 
render unnecessary. 


“One other doctrine there is, which constantly ac- 
companies the doctrine of irrespective decrees, which 
supersedes all farther dispute in this matter.”—Ham- 
mond + Works, i. 486, 

2. To come or be placed in the room of; to 

displace. 


“They have, according to this Californian damsel, 
superseded men as stenographers, telegraphists, copy- 
ists, ahd type-writers.” — Daily Telegraph, Feb. 25, 
1886, 

3. To remove from office, or the like, by 

placing or appointing another in the room of. 


“Vet the very sex superseded, or forced to Rear 
reduced wages, must still ‘foot the bills’ asin the old 
times of masculine exclusiveness."—Daily Telegraph, 

» Feb, 25, 1886. 


su-per-se’-dé-&s, s. [Lat., 2nd pers. sing., 
from subjunctive of swpersedeo = to supersede 
(q.v.).] 

1, Lit. é Law: A writ having in general the 
effect of a command to’ stay or forbear, on 
good cause shown, any ordinary proceedings 
which might otherwise be proceeded with. 

*2, Fig.: A stay, a stop. 


“To give a supersedeas to industry."—Hammond : 
Works, 1. 480. 


* sii_pér-sed/-ér, s. [Eng. swpersed(e) ; -er.] 
One who supersedes. 
“The superseders of your nobler aims.” 
R. Browning : Paracelsus, iv. 
su-per-sé-deér’-é. s. [SurERsEpE.] 
Scots Law : 
1, A private agreement amongst creditors, 
under a trust-deed and accession, that they 


will supersede or sist diligence for a certain 
period. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, © =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


supersedure—supervise 
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2. A judicial act by which the court, where 
it sees cause, grants debtor protection 
against diligence, without consent of the 
creditors, 


*si-per-sé-dure, s. [Eng. supersed(e); 
~ure,| The act of superseding ; supersession. 


* su-per-sém’-in-ate, v.t. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. seminate (q.v.).] To scatter seed 
over or above ; to disseminate, 


* sii_peér-sém-i-na‘tion, s. [SupeRsEMIN- 
ATE.] A sowing on the top of something sown 
before. 


“The envious man’s supersemination, or sowing of 
tares above the wheat."—Bramhall: Works, ii, 132. 


* si-pér-sén’-si-ble, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. sensible (q.v.).] Above or beyond the 
reach of the senses ; above the natural powers 
of perception ; supersensual. 

| The supersensible: That which is above 
the reach of the senses; that which is super- 
sensual. 


*sil-per-sén’-si-tive-néss, ss. 
super-, and Eng. sensitiveness (q.v.).] 
sive sensitiveness ; morbid sensibility. 


*gu-pér-sén-su-al, a. (Pref. super-, and 
Eng. sensual (q.v.).] Above or beyond the 
roach of the senses. 


Pref. 
xces- 


*su-pér-sén-su-ous, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. sensuous (q.v.). | 
1, Excessively sensuous ; more than sensu- 
ous. 


2, Supersensual, supersensible. 


*gi-pér-sér’-vi¢e-a-ble, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. serviceable (q.v.).] Over service- 
able or officious* doing more than is required 
or desired. 

“A glass-gazing, superserviceable, finical rogue.”— 
Shakesp. ; Lear’, ii. 2. 


gii-pér-séss-idn (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. swpersessus, pa. par. of swpersedeo = to 
supersede (q.y.).] The act of superseding, 
setting aside, or displacing ; supersedure, re- 
placement. 


“Tt has in every case been the supersession of gen- 
uine public and patriotic feeling by an unwholesome 
subordination to the voice of faction.”—Morning Post, 
Jan, 16, 1886. 


*st-pér-so-lar, a. [Pref. swper-, and Eng. 
solar (q.v.).] Above the sun. (Hmerson.) 


su-per-sti-tion, * su-per-sti-ci-on, 
* su-per-sti-cy-on, s. (Fr. superstition, 
from Lat. swperstitionem, accus. of superstitio 
=a standing still over or neara thing, wonder, 
dread, amazement, religious seruple, from 
superstes = one who stands over: super = 
over, above, and statwm, sup. of sto = to 
stand ; Sp. swpersticion ; Ital. swperstizione.] 

1, A belief or system of beliefs by which 
religious veneration or regard is shown to- 
wards objects which deserve none; or the 
assignment of such a degree or such a kind of 
veneration or regard towards an object, as 
such object, though worthy of some reverence, 
does not deserve; a faith or article of faith 
based on insufficient evidence, or on no evi- 
dence at all; belief in and reverence of things 
which are not proper objects of worship. 

“All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 

Of painful superstition and blind zeal, 
Nought seeking but the praise of men.” 
Milton: P. L., til, 452. 

2. A practice or observance founded on such 
8 belief; a rite or practice proceeding from 
excess of scruples in religion ; the doing of 
things not required by God, or abstaining 
from things not forbidden. 

8. Credulity regarding the supernatural or 
matters beyond human powers ; belief in the 
direct agency of superior powers in certain 
events ; as a belief in witchcraft, apparitions, 
magic, omens, charms, or the like; a belief 
that the fortunes of individuals are or can be 
affected by things deemed lucky or unlucky, 
or that diseases can be cured by charms, in- 
cantations, or the like. 


“*Tt is « silly superstition,’ he exclaimed, when he 
heard that, at the close of Lent, his palace was besieged 
b ae of the sick,”—MMucaulay; Hist. Eng., 


4, Excessive nicety ; scrupulous exactness. 


* sii-pér-sti-tion-ist, s. (Eng. supersti- 
tion ; -ist.] One given to superstitious belief 
or practices. 


“Those blind superstitionists, the Jews.”— fore: 
Mystery of Godliness, p. 417. 


ee 


su-pér-sil’-tious, * su-per-sti-ci-ous, 
* gsu-per-sty-ci-ous, * su-per-sty-cy- 
ous, a. [Fr. superstitiewx, from Lat. super- 
stitiosus, from superstitio = superstition (q.v.). } 

1. Believing in, holding, or addicted to 
superstition ; full of idle fancies and scruples 
in regard to religion; over scrupulous and 
rigid in religious observances. 

2. Proceeding from, partaking of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by superstition; of 
the nature of superstition. 

“ Regarded the king with swperstitious veneration.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, Vv’ 

3. Over-exact ; scrupulous beyond need. 


superstitious-use, s. 

Law: Theuse of land, &c., for the propaga- 
Hoe the rites of a religion not tolerated by 

he law. 


su-pér-sti-tious-ly, *su-per-sti-ci- 
ous-li, adv. (Eng. superstitious; -ly.] 

1. In a superstitious manner ; with extreme 
credulity in regard to the agency of superior 
beings in extraordinary events. 

“The Rnoay majority of those who had voted for it 
were zealously and even superstitiously loyal.”—Mac- 
aulay ? Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

2. With too much care; with excessive ex- 

actuess or scruple, 

“Plotinus rigidly and superstitiously adheres to 
Plato's text here.”—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 585. 


+ su-per-sti’-tious-néss, s. (Eng. super- 
stitious ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
superstitious ; superstition. 


*su’-pér-strain, v.t. (Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. strain (q.v.).] To strain to excess; to 
overstrain, to overstretch, 


“In the straining of a string, the further it is 
strained, the less superstraining goeth to a note."— 
Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 182, 


su-pér-stra’-tim (pl. sti-pér-stra’-ta), 
s. [Pref. swper-, and Eng. stratum (q.v.).] A 
stratum lying or resting above another; the 
opposite to Substratum. 


*gi/-pér-striict, v.t. [Lat. swperstructus, 
pa. par. of swperstruo = to construct above or 
on something else: swper = above, and struo 
= to build.] To build upon, to erect. 

“That a most holy life be superstructed upon a holy 
and unreprovable faith.’ —Bp. Taylor; Sermons, vol. 
iii, ser. 4. 

*gu-per-stric’-tion, s. [(SueersTRuct.] 

1. The act of erecting or building upon, 

2. That which is erected or built upon 
something else ; a superstructure. 


“These are not the works of nature, but superstruc- 
tions and additions."— Pearson ; On the Creed, art. 1. 


*gu-per-strtic’-tive, a. [Eng. superstruct ; 
-ive.] Built or erected upon something else. 


i BOUT but the removing his fundamental error 
can rescue him from the superstructive, be it never so 
gross.”— Hammond. 


* su’-pér-striict-or, s. (Eng. superstruct ; 
-or.) One who builds on any foundation. 
(Lit. & fig.) 

“Was he one of the superstructors or not?”-—North : 
Examen, p. 193. 


su-peér-striic’-ture, s. (Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. structwre (a.v.).} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: A structure or building erected on 
something else ; especially, the building raised 
on a foundation, as distinguished from the 
foundation itself. 


“Tu some places the foundation costs more than the 
superstructure."— Howell ; Letters, bk. 1., let. 15, 


2. Fig.: Anything erected or built up ona 
foundation or basis. 


“He had erected on that foundation a vast super. 
structure of romance,.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, iv. 


II. Rail.-eng.: The sleepers, rails, and 
fastenings of a railway, as distinguished from 
the road-bed. 


* si-_pér-stb-stan’-tial (tias sh), a. [Pref. 
super-, and Eng. substantial (q.v.).] More 
than substantial; more than substance. 


“ Supersubstantial and superessential.”"—Anox: On 
the Lord's Supper. 


*supersubtle (as su-peér-sit-el), a. 
[Pref. super-, and Eng. subtle (q.v.).] Over 
subtle; cunning or crafty in an excessive 
degree. ; 


“ An erring barbarian, and a supersubtle Venetian.” 
—Shakesp. : Othello, i, 3, 


* si-pér-tém -por-al, a. & s. [Pref. super- 
and Eng. temporal (qv) 1 


A. As adj.: Transcending time; indepen- 
dent of time, 

B. As subst.: That which is independent 
of, or transcends time. 


“Three supertemporals or eternals.”—Cudworth : 
Intell, System, p. 625, 


* sil_pér-tér-ra’-né-an, a. [Formed from 
the pref. super-, and Lat. terra = the earth, in 
analogy with mediterranewn (q.v.).] Above 
the earth. 


“One of those superterrunean quarries."—Mrs. 
Trollope; Michael Armstrong, ch. xxx1iii, 


*gu-per-tér-rene’, a. [Pref. swper-, and 
Eng. terrene (q.v.).] Being above ground, or 
above the earth; superterrestrial. 


* su-peér-tér-rés'-tri-al, a. [Pref. swper-, 
and Eng. ‘terrestrial (q.v.).] Being above the 
earth, or above what belongs to the earth. 


siu-peér-ton-ic, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
tonic (q.v.). ] : 

Music: The note next above the key note; 
the second note of the diatonic scale ; thus, 
in the scale of c, p 
is the supertonic; A 
in the scale of a, and 
so on, 


* su-_peér-to’-tis, s. 
(Lat. = over the 
whole. ] 


Anc. Costume: A 
wide cloak or man- 
tle, used as an addi- 
tional garment by 
travellers and others 
in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 


SUPERTOTUS, 


* su-per-trag’-Ic- 2 ae. 
4 -.. a, Saxon woman in 
al, a. (Pref. super-, tus (From GottcneMs) 


and Eng. tragical jaud., B, IV.) . Figure 
(q.v.).] Tragicalto of man_ in’ Supertotus 
excess. (Sloan MS., 2,435). 


su-per-tu-ber-a-tion, s. 
Eng. tuber, and suff. -ation.] 
Bot.: The production of young potatoes 
from the old ones while still growing. Used 
also of a similar phenomenon in any other 
tuberous plant. 


[Pref. swper- ; 


*su-pér-tun’-ic, s. [Pref. swper-, and Eng, 
tunic (q.v.).] An upper tunic or gown. 


* su-pér-va-ca’-né-ous, a. [Lat. super- 
vacaneus, from super = above, and vaco= to 
make empty.] Superfluous, unnecessary, 
needless ; serving to no purpose. 


“The legislation superadded . . . would have been 
Co aT and even absurd.”—Bp, Bull: Works, 
vol, ii, dis, 5. 


* su-pér-va-ca’-né-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. 
supervacaneous ; -ly.] In a superfluous man- 
ner; unnecessarily, needlessly. 


* si_pér-va-ca’-né-olis-néss, s. [Eng. 
supervacaneous ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being supervacaneous ; needlessness, super- 
fluousness. 


su-per-vene’, v.i. [Lat. swpervenio= to 
come Over or upon: super=over, and venio 
= to come.) 
1. To come upon, as something extraneous 
or additional; to be added or joined. 


“Even supervening vice .». could not easily re 
move it."—Fell; Life of Ham¥iond, 


2. To take place, to happen, to occur. 


* su-pér-ve’-ni-ent, a. [Lat. superveniens, 
pr. par. of supervenio = to supervene (q.v.). ] 
1, Coming as something extraneous or 
additional ; superadvenient, added, additional 
2. Arising or coming afterwards. 


“Tf it were unjust to murder John, the supervenient 
oath did not extenuate the fact.’—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk, iv., ch. xiv. 


* gu-pér-vén’-tion, s. (Supervenz.) The 
act or state of supervening. 
_ © By the supervention ofa legal kindred inexpected,* 
—Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience, dec. 4, case 6. 
*su-pér-vis’-al, s. [Eng. supervis(e); -al.] 
Supervision. (Walpole: Letters, ii. 445.) 


* sil’-pér-vise, s. (SureRvise, v.] Super 
vision. 
{On the supervise: At sight. 


“ That, on the supervise, no leisure bated. . . 
My head should be struck off.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2 


pért, j6wl ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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gi-pér-vise’, vt. [Lat. super = over, above, 
and viso=to survey, from viswm, supin. of 
video = to see.] 
1. To oversee for direction or regulation ; 
to overlook, to inspect, to superintend. 


““M. Bayle speaks of the vexation of the supervising 
of the press, in terms so feeling that they move coim- 
passion.”"—Congreve. 


*2. To look over so as to peruse ; to read, 
to look through. 


“ Let me supervise the canzonet.” 
Shakesp. « Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 
gu-per-vi-see’, s. [Eng. swpervis(e); -ee.] 
A person under police supervision. 


“Was charged with failing to report himself as a 
supervisee."— Evening Standard, Jan. 13, 1886. 


si-pér-vi-sion, s. [Suprrvise.] ‘The act 
of supervising ; direction, superintendence. 
“Having had the special supervision of the whole 
Asian church.”"—Bp. Hall; Episcopacy of Divine Right. 
{ Supervision of the Police (English Law) : 
When a person is convicted of felony or a 
serious misdemeanor, and a previous conviction 
is proved against him, the court, in addition to 
any other punishment, may direct that he 
be subject to the supervision of the police 
for any term not exceeding seven years. He is 
then bound to report himself to the police 
periodically. [TickEtT-oF-LEAVE.] No similar 
law exists in the United States, yet the police 
exercise some degree of supervision over 
criminals, and law-breakers in general. 


gti-pér-vis’-or, s, [Bng. supervis(e); -or.] 
1, One who supervises; an inspector, a 
superintendent. 
* 2. One who looks; a spectator. 
“ ry ” 
hig i ghey ag Fe od oc 
* 3. One who reads over, as for correction. 


su-per-vi-sor-y, a. [Eng. supervis(e) ; 
-ory.) Pertaining to, having, or exercising 
supervision. 


“The distribution of supervisory functions is a 
matter of detail."—Century Magazine, June, 1883, p. 308. 


* su-pér-vive’, v.t. (Lat. supervivo, from 
super=above, over, and vivo=to live. 
Supervive and survive are doublets.] To live 
longer than ; fo survive; to outlive. 

“Upon what principle can the soul be imagined to 
be naturally mortal, or what revolutions in nature 
will it not be able to resist and supervive $"—Clarke: 
Letter to Dodwell, 

gil-pér-vo-lite’, a. 
volute (q.v.). ] 

Bot. : The term used when one edge of any- 
thing is rolled inward, and is enveloped by 
the opposite edge rolled in the reverse direc- 
tion, as the leaves of the apricot. 


gu-pér-vol’-u-tive, a. [Pref. super-; Eng. 
volut(e), and sutf. -ive.] 
Bot. (Of estivation): Having the leaves 
supervolute (q.Vv.). 


gU-pi-na’-tion, s. [Lat. swpinatio, from 
supino = to bend backwards. ] 

1, The act or state of lying or of being laid 
with the face upward. 

2. The movement in which the forearm and 
hand are carried outwards, so that the anterior 
surface of the latter becomes superior ; the po- 
sition of the hand extended outwards with the 
palm upwards. Opposed to pronation (q.v.). 


“They [the muscles] can perform ... flexion, ex- 
tensiou, pronation, supination, the tonick motion, 
circumgyration.”—Smith : Portrait. of Old Age, p. 62. 


su’-pi-nat-or, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. supino 
= to place or throw on the back,] 

Anat.: A name given to two muscles, the 
supinator radii longus and the swpinator radit 
brevis, which turn the palm of the hand up- 
ward. The latter muscle has the greater in- 
fluence in producing this result. 


‘gu’-pine, su-pine’, a. & s. (Lat. supinus = 
backward, lying on one’s back; connected 
with swb= under ; cf. Gr. trios (huptios) = 
bent backwards, lying on one’s back, from 
twé (hwpo)= under; Fr. supin; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. supino.] - 

A. As adjective (pron. su-pine’) : 


1. Lying on the back or with the face 
upwards. (Opposed to prone.) 


“ Black was the covering too, where lay the god 
And slept supine, his limbs display'd abroad.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 
*2. Leaning or inclined backwards; inclined, 
sloping. (Said of parts of the earth.) (Dry- 
den: Virgil ; Georgic ii. 372.) 


(Pref. super-, and Eng. 


8. Negligent, listless, careless, heedless, 
indolent, thoughtless. (Cowper: Progress of 
Error, 9.) 

4, Characterized by or exhibiting listless- 
ness, carelessness, or supineness, 


“ Whose supine felicity but_ makes 
In story chasms, in epochés mistakes,” 
Dryden; Astrea Redux, 108, 


B.. As substantive (pron. si’-pine) : 


Gram.: A part of the Latin verb, really a 
verbal noun, similar to our verbals in -ing. 
It has two forms or cases, the first ending in 
-wm is an accusative case; it always follows 
verbs of motion, as absit deambulatum = he 
has gone to walk, or he has gone a-walking. 
The second supine ends in -w, and is an abla- 
tive case, and follows substantives or adjec- 
tives, as mirabile dictu = wonderful to be 
told, wonderful to tell, 


su-pine’-ly, adv. [Eng. supine; -ly.] 
*1. Ina supine manner or position ; with 
the face upwards, 
“At night fatigued, while he supinely snored.” 
Francis ; Horace; Epistles, ii, 2, 
2. Carelessly, negligently, heedlessly, list- 
lessly, thoughtlessly. (Philips: Cider, i.) 


su-pine’-néss, s. [Eng. supine ; -ness.] 
*1, The quality or state of being supine ; the 
act or state of lying with the face upwards. 
2. Negligence, indolence, heedlessness, care- 


lessness, listlessness. 
“They feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 44. 
*su-pin-i-ty, *su-pin-i-tie, s. (Eng. 
supine); -ity.) The same as SUPINENESS 
(q.v.). 
“A supinity or neglect of enquiry, even of matters 


eclee we doubt.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., 
ch. Vv. 


* sup’-page (age as 18), s. [Eng. sup ; -age.] 
That which may be supped ; pottage. 


“Por food they had bread ; for swppage, salt; and 
for sauce, herbs,”"—Hooker : Eccles. Polity, v., § 72. 


* stip-pal_pa’-tion, s. ([Lat. suppalpatus, 
pa. par. of suppalpor = to caress a little: sub 
= under, little, and palpo = to caress.] The 
act of enticing by soft words; enticement, 
caress, 


“Let neither buggs of feare, nor suppalpations of 
favour weaken your hands.’'"—Hall; St, Paul's Combat, 


* siip-par-a-si_ta’-tion, s. [Lat. suppara- 
sitatus, pa. par. of swpparasitor = to play the 
parasite (q.v.).] The act of flattery to gain 
one’s own ends ; servile assent or approbation. 


“A galling truth shall have more thanks than a 
mmgae ne supparasitation,”—Bishop Hall: The Best 
jarguine. 


* sip-par’-a-site, v.t. [SuPPARASITATION.] 
To flatter, to cajole ; to act the parasite to. 


sip-pawn’, s. [SEPawn.] 


* gip-pé-da-né-olus, a. (Lat. suppeda- 
newm =a footstool: swh = under, and pes, 
genit. pedis=the foot.] Placed or being 
under the feet. 


“He had slender legs, but increased by riding after 
meals; that is, the humour descended upon their pen- 
dulosity, they having no support or suppedaneous 
stability.”"—Browne: Vulgar Lrrours, bk. v., ch, xiii, 


* silp-péd’-i-tate, v.t. [Lat. swppeditatus, 
pa, par. of suppedito: sub = under, and pes, 
genit. pedis = the foot.] 

1. To supply, to furnish. 


“Those things which there is a logical possibility 
for us to do, and strength sufficient suppeditated.”— 
Hammond: Works, iv. 572. 


2. To put down ; to quell, to repress. 


“But also [Henry VII.] repressed and suppeditate 
the cyuile di Anterior stryfe Hall : 


issencion and 
Henry VII, (an. 2). 


* siip-péd-i-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. suppeditatio.} 
Sec ig yp Supply; aid afforded; sup- 
port. 


“Witness how nimble the soul is to act upon the 
suppeditation of due matter."—AMore » Immort. of the 
Soul, bk, iii., ch. xiv. 


sip’-per, * sop-er, * soup-er, * sup-er, 
s. [O. Fr. soper, super; Fr. sowper, prop. an 
infinitive mood =to sup (q.v.), used as a 
substantive ; cf. dinner.] The evening meal ; 
the last meal of the day. 
“We hold a solemn supper.” 
; Shakesp, ; Macbeth, ti, L 
4 Lord’s Supper: (Lorp’s SupPER]. 


supper-board, s. The supper-table, 


“Turned to their cleanly supper-board.” 
Wordsworth ; Michael. 


supper-time, s. The time when supper 
is eaten. 
“And soon at supper-time I'll visit you.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iil, 2. 
* stp’-peér, v.i. & t. (Supper, s.] 
A. Intrans, : To take supper ; to sup, 
“ Once at my suppering I plucked in the dusk 
An apple.’ Hood: Lycus the Centaur. 
B. Trans. : To serve with supper. 


“ Kester was suppering the horses."—J/rs. Gaskell: 
Sylvia's Lovers, ch, vi, 


sip per thas, a. (Eng. supper; 
ithout a supper; wanting supper. 


“There will be great rejoicing and feasting round 
the hitherto almost supperless camp fire to-night.”— 
Field, Sept. 25, 1886. 


siip-plant’, v.t. (Fr. swpplanter, from Lat. 
supplanto = to put something under the sole 
of the foot, to trip up, to overthrow: sup 
(for swb) = under, and planta = the sole of 
the foot.) 
*1, To trip up. 
a “ His legs entwinin; 


Each other, till supplanted down he feu.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 51% 


2. To overthrow ; to cause the downfall of, 
“The cruel means you practised to supplant me.” 
Massinger ; Renegado, iv. 2. 
3. To remove, to displace ; to force or drive 
away. 
“ War followed for revenge, or to supplant 
The envied tenants of some happier spot.” 
Cowper; Task, 1. 609, 
4, To displace or remove by stratagem or 
craft; to displace and take the place of: as, 
To supplant a rival in the favour or affection, 


* 5, To root up or out ; to displace. 


*sitp-plant’, s. [SupPLaNt, v.] Stratagem, 
craft, trickery. } 
** But thei that worchen by supplant.” 
Gower: 0, A., ti, 
* sup-plant’-a-_ry, * siip-plant-e-rie, s 
(SUPPLANT, v.] The act of supplanting. 


“* My sonne yet there is the fifte, 
Whiche is conceinued of enuie, 
And cleped is supplanterie.” 
Gower: 0. A, iL 
* siip-plan-ta’-tion, s. [SupPLAnt,v.] The 
7 ’ 
act of supplanting. 


sup-plant’-ér, * sup-plant-our, s. [Eng. 
supplant, v.; -er.) One who supplants or 
displaces. 

“A treacherous supplanter and underminer of the 
peace of ail families and societies.”—Smith : Sermons, 
vol. vi., ser. 3, 

siip’-ple, * gou-ple, a. (Fr. souple, from Lat. 
supplicem, accus, of swpplex = bending under, 
submissive ; sub = under, and plec-, base of 
splecto = to fold.) . 


1, Pliant, flexible, easily bent. 
“ The tribute of his supple knee.” ~ 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., 1. 4, 
2, Yielding, compliant, not obstinate. 


3. Capable of moulding one’s self to suita 
peed bending to the humour of others ; 
attering, fawning, servile, 


“Sunderland came forth from the bad school in 
which he had been brought up, cunning, supple 
shameless, free from all prejudices, and destitute of 
all principles.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 

*supple-chapped, a. Having a supple 

jaw; having an oily tongue. 


supple-jack, s. 

Botany : 

1, Various Paullinias, specially Paullinia 
polyphylla, a native of Jamaica. The stalk is 
slender, woody, tough, and flexile, and ascends 

‘to a considerable height. When mature, the 
wood is cut down, barked, and then con- 
verted into walking-sticks. 

“ Here's supplejack plenty, and store of rattan.” 

Cowper : Sweet Meat has Sour Sauce, 

2. Serjania triternata. 


3. Cardiospermum grandiflorum. 


sip’-ple, * sou-ple, v.t. & i. [SupriE, a.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, To make supple, pliant, or flexible, 
“‘ Poultices allayin in, d d the h 
ad Supe the vac tanitieneby wks the a 


er.” —Temple, 
2. To make compliant, yielding, submissive, 
or humble. 


“A mother isting till she had bent h 
daughter’s mind, and Sunnled her will.’—Locke i. On 
Education, 


8. To train for military purposes, as a horse. 
*4, To soothe, 


“ Be not afraid, ye haue salues inoughe to soupta 
that sore,”"—sryth : Workes, p. 79 P 


-less.} 


Te 
fate, fas, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


supplely—supply 
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*B. Inirans.: To become soft, pliant, and 
flexible. 
“ The stones 


Did first the rigour of their kind expel, 
And suppled into softness as they fell.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses 1, 
*siip’-ple-ly, adv. [Eng. supple, a.; -ly.] In 
a supple manner; softly, pliantly, mildly. 


siip’-plé-ment, s. [Fr., from Lat. supple- 
mentum =a supplement, a filling up; swppleo 
= to fill up: sup (for sub) =.under, and pleo = 
to fill.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An addition to anything, by which its 
defects are supplied and it is made more full 
and complete. (Frequently applied to an ad- 
dition to a book or paper.) 

“ Watts’s Logick, and his Improvement of the Mind, 
which he meant to be a supplement to his Logick."— 
Knox: Liberal Education, § 59. 

* 2. Store, supply. 

; ‘* We had not spent 
Our ruddy wine a ship-board ; supplement 
Of large sort each man to his vessel drew.” 
Chapman. (Todd.) 

II. Trigon.: The sur»lement of an angle, or 
of an arc of a circle, F 
is the remainder ob- 
tained by subtract- Cl 
ing the angle, orare, 
from 180°, or two 
right angles. If the 
angle exceeds 180° 
the supplement will © A B 
be negative. Two SUPPLEMENT. 
angles which are to- go Arc; cp Sine; p A Cosine; 
gether equaltotwo a4 a ¥ pas ania ab right 

. angle; c F Complement 0: 
right angles, or two =e arc, or Giliereuce wee 
ares which are toge- tween that arc and quad- 
ther equal to 180° rant; eB F Semicircle, 180 
or a semicircle, are 


degrees ; c E Supplement of 
an arc, or difference between 
the supplements of 
each other. 


that arc and semicircle. 
pip pis mént, v.t. (SUPPLEMENT, s.] To 
fill up, supply, or complete by additions; to 
add something to, as a book or writing. 

{ Supplements in this sense are frequently 
used to keep a work of reference up to date, 
when so voluminous as to make a re-setting of 
the work inadvisable. This is done in the case 
of the Jarge dictionaries, new coined words 
and those omitted being given from time to 
time in supplements. The same is done in the 
case of encyclopedias, in certain cases annual 
supplementary volumes being issued, in order 
to keep the information closely up to date, and 
introduce new subjects of interest. When 
such a work becomes cumbersome by the 
extent of its supplements new editions are 
occasiénally issued in which the supplementary 
matter is brought into the text. 


“He supplements this sketch by a series of illustra- 
tions."—Baring-Gould ; Myths of Middle Ages. 


sup-plé-mént’-al, stip-plé-mént’-ar-y, 
a. [Eng. supplement, s.; -al, -ary.] Of the 
nature of a supplement; serving to supple- 
ment, fill up, or complete by additions ; added 
‘to supply what is deficient, 
“A supplementary revelation.”"—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xix. 

supplemental-air, s. 

Physiol.: Air which can be driven out of 
the lungs by laboured expiration. Called also 
Reserve air, Even after its expulsion, the 
Tungs still contain residual air. (Foster.) 


‘supplemental-arc, s. (SupPLEMENT, II.] 


supplemental-chords, s. jl. 
Trigon. : The chords of supplemental ares, 


supplemental-triangle, s. A spher- 
#al triangle, formed by joining the poles of 
three great circles. 


supplemental versed-sine, s. 
Trigon. : The subversed sine, or the differ- 
ence between the versed sine and the diameter. 


supplementary-chords, s. pl. In an 
ellipse or hyperbola, any two chords drawn 
throngh the extremities of a diameter, and 
intersecting on the curve. 


* siip-plé-mén-tation, s. [Eng. supple- 
met; -ation.) The act of supplementing, 
filling up, or adding to. 


sup’—ple-néss, s. [Eng. supple, a.; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being supple. 
pliant, or flexible ; flexibility, cabins ; 


In all the vigour and suppleness of early youth.” 
bu ay oe Magee, iy 7 


2 
2. Readiness of compliance ; pliancy ; readi- 
ness to yield compliance ; facility. 
3. Capability of moulding or adapting one’s 
self to any purpose, 


“He united the firm faith and ardent zeal of a 
martyr with the shrewduess and CER of a con- 
sumunate politician."—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


* siip—plé-tive, a. [Fr. supplétif, from Low 
Lat. suppletivus, from Lat. suppletus, pa. par. 
of swppleo=to fill up, to supply (q.v.).] 
Supplying, suppletory 


* siip'-plé-tor-y, a. & s, [Lat. suppletus, pa. 
par. of suppleo = to supply (q.v.) ; Ital. sup- 
pletorio.] 

A. As adj.: Supplying deficiencies; sup- 
plemental. 


“T have partly from Prynne, partly from my own 
conjecture, supplied the mutilated places as well as I 
could: but have included all such suppletory words in 
crotchets."—Wharton: Diary af Archbishop Laud, 
Dp. 58. 

B. As subst. : That which is to supply what 
is wanted ; that which fills up deficiencies. 

“They invent suypletories to excuse an evil man,”— 
Jeremy Taylor: Sermons, p, 285. 


ae eittonynoath, s, (SUPPLEMENT, &., 
+ 


* siip-pli-al, s. [Eng. supply; -al.] 
1. The act of supplying ; supply. 


“Leave the supplial of the unconnected parts to his 
‘ap eaae sagacity."—Warburton: Divine Legation, 
Veg 8 (Os, 


2, That which is supplied. 


* stip-pli’-ang¢e (1), s. [Eng. supply ; -ance.] 

1, The act of supplying ; assistance. 

2. That which fills up, occupies, or satis- 
fies; satisfaction, gratification, diversion, 
pastime. 

“ Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute.” 
Shakesp. : Hamiet, i. 3, 
*stip’-pli-ange (2), s. [Eng. supplian(t); 
-ce.} The act of supplicating ; supplication, 
entreaty. 
“When Greece her knee in suppliance bent.” 
Halleck. ( Webster.) 
*gup-pli-ant (1), a. [Eng. supply; -ant.] 
Furnishing a supply ; suppletory. 
** To those legions your levy 
Must be suppliant.’ Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iii. 7% 


stip-pli-ant (2), *sup-pli-aunt, a. & s. 
[Fr. suppliant, pr. par. of supplier; Lat. swp- 
plico = to supplicate (q.v.). ] 

A. As adjective: 
1. Entreating, supplicating, 
asking earnestly and humbly. 
“He was rather suppliant than victorious.”—Sid- 
ney : Arcadia, bk. iii, 
2. Manifesting or expressing entreaty or 
supplication, 


beseeching 5 


“To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his power.” 


Milton: P. L., i. 112. 
B. As subst.: One who supplicates; a 
hunible petitioner; one who begs earnestly 
and humbly; asupplicant. In law, the actor 
in or a party preferring a petition of right. 
(Wharton.) 


“He was soon surrounded by flatterers and sup- 
pliants.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


sip’-pli-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. suppliant (2); 
-ly.] In a suppliant manner ; like a suppliant. 


4 “ Suppliantly implore the divine mercy.’—Student, 
. 139, 


* sip’-pli-ant-néss, s. [Eng. suppliant; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being sup- 
pliant, 


*giip’-pli-can-cy, s. [Eng. supplican(t); 
-cy.] The act of supplicating ; supplication, 
, Suppliance, 


stip—pli-cant, a. & s. [Lat. supplicans, pr. 

par. of swpplico = to supplicate (q.v.). ] 

A, As adj.: Entreating, begging, or asking 
earnestly ; suppliant. 

“They offered to this council their letters swppli- 

cant."—Bp, Bull: Corruptions of Church of Rome, 

B. As subst.: One who supplicates; a 
humble a age sel one who asks earnestly 
and humbly ; a suppliant. 


“ Abraham, instead of indulging the supplicant in 
his desire of new evidence, refers him to what his 
brethren had."—Atterbury : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 2. 


‘stup-pli-cant-ly, adv. [Eng. supplicant ; 


-ly.)/ In a supplicating manner ; like a sup- 
plicant. 


stp -pli-c&t, s. [Lat.=he supplicates.] In 
English Universities, a petition; specif., a 
written application with a certificate that the 
requisite conditions have been complied with, 


sup’-pli-cate, v.t. & i. (Lat. supplicatus, pa. 
par. of swpplico, from swpplex, genit. supplicis 
= bending down, suppliant; Fr. supplier; 
Sp. suplicar ; Ital. supplicare.}) [Soppue, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To beg or ask for earnestly and humbly 3 
to entreat for ; to seek by earnest and humble 
prayer. 

“Whose mercy the most opulent of us all must 

one day supplicate."—Knox.: Education of the Poor. 

2. To address in prayer; to call upon 
humbly. 

B. Intrans. : To make supplication ; to beg 
or petition earnestly and humbly. 

“ Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer.” 
Byron. Elegy on Newstead Abbey. 
¥ For the difference between to supplicate 
and to beg, see Bra. 


*siip’-pli-cate, s. (SuprricaTE, v.] The 
same as SUPPLICAT (q.V.). 


“This year was a supplicate made for George Carew 
to have the degree of Bachelor of Arts conferred on 
him.”— Wood» Fasti Oxon., vol. i. 


sup -pli-cat-ing, pr. par. ora. [SUPPLICATE, 
v.] 


sup’-pli-cat-ing-ly, adv. [Eng supplicat- 
ing; -ly.| In a supplicating manner; as @ 
suppliant. 


“ He also gesticulated, sometimes wildly, sometimes 
supplicatingly.’—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1886. 


sup-pli-ca/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. swppli- 
cationem, accus, of supplicatio, from suppli- 
catus, pa. par. of supplico = to supplicate 
(q.v.); Sp. swpplicacion.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of supplicating; humble and 
earnest petition or prayer in worship. 

“Praying with all prayer and supplication, with all 

pcp CS and supplication for all saints."—Ephes. 

2. A petition; an earnest and humble re- 
quest or prayer. 

“By the tears and abject supplications at White- 

hall."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

II, Roman Antig.: A religious solemnity or 
thanksgiving to the gods on the occasion 
of a great victory gained, or in times of public 
danger or distress, 


* sip’-pli-cat-or, s. 
plicates ; a supplicant. 


“Well fare that bold supplicator to Queen Eliza- 
beth."—Bishop Hull: Episcopacy of Divine Right. 


stip’-pli-cat-or-y, a. [Eng. supplicat(e); 
-ory.) Containing, or of the nature of suppli- 
eation ; humble, earnest, petitionary. 
“ Being all supplicatory prayers.”—Howell ; Letters, 
bk. ii, let. 67. 
* gip-pli-ca/-vit, s. (Lat. = he has begged.] 
Law; A writ formerly issuing out of the 
Courts of King’s (or Queen’s) Bench or Chan- 
cery, for taking the surety of the peace against 
a@ man, 


*sup-plie, *sup-pli-en, v.t. 
To supplicate. 


“And if thou wolt shinen with dignities, thou 
muste besechen and supplien [supplicadis|] hem, that 
yeuen the dignities,"—Chaucer + Boecius, bk. iii. 


sup-pli-ér, s. [Eng. supply, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which supplies. 


“Saul might set up for a supplier of the fault of 
Joshus,”—Stackhouse ; Hist. Bible, 


sup-ply, *sup-ploy, *sup-ploye, v.t. 
[Fr. suppléer ; from Lat. suppleo= to fill up: 
sup (for sub)=up, and pleo=to fill; Sp. 
suplir; Port. supprir; Ital. supplire.] 

*1. To fill up as any deficiencies occur; to 
recruit. 
“ Out of the fry of these marae horseboys are their 


kearn supplied and maintained.”—Spenser : State of 
Ireland. 


2. To furnish with what is wanted ; to afford 
or furnish a sufficiency for; to provide; to 
make provision. (Often followed by with 
before that which is supplied.) 

“ So rich, so throng’d, so drain'd, and so supplied 
As London.” Cowper: Task, i. 720. 
3. To strengthen by additions ; to reinforce, 

“‘Macdonwald ... from the western isles 
Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1, 2 
*4, To gratify the desire of ; to content. 


“ Did supply thee at thy garden-house.” 
3 tihakaep. - Measure for Measure, ¥. 


{Lat.] One who sup- 


(Fr. supplier.] 


3 Pat, jOW1; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
an =shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


’ 


ee 
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5. To give, to grant, to furnish, to provide. 


“But nearer care (O pardon it !) supplies ; 
Sighs to my breast and sorrow to my eyes. 
Prior: Celia to Damon. 


*6, To serve instead of; to fill or take the 
place of. 


“ Where burning ships the banish’d sun supply, |, 
And no light shines but that by which men die. 
Waller; Instructions to a Painter, 121, 


7. To fill up; particularly applied to places 
that have become vacant. 

“T being absent, and my place supplied.” _ 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 8. 
sip-ply’, s. (Suppiy, v.] 

1. The act of supplying, providing, or 
furnishing what is wanted; provision; cure 
of deficiencies. 

“ Why are usefull things good ? because they minister 
to the supply of our wants and desires,"—Search : 
Light of Nature, vol, i., pt. ii., ch. xxvii. 

2. That which is supplied ; a sufficiency or 
provision of things needed ; a quantity, stock, 
or store of things on hand. 

3. Especially in the plural, the stock of 
provisions necessary to supply the wants of 
an army or other large body of persons ; 
necessaries collected ; stores. 

*4, Additional troops, 
succour, 

“The Earl of Salisbury craveth supply.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI.,i.1. 

5. One who takes the place of another; a 
substitute. (Used especially of a Noncon- 
formist minister or student who does duty 
in the absence of the regular pastor.) 


6. A grant of money provided by a national 
assembly to meet the expenses of govern- 
ment. The right of voting supplies in the 
United States is vested in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the necessary exercise of this 
right is practically a law for the annual 
meeting of Congress. But an appropriation 
bill must be concurred in by the Senate and 
signed by the President, or passed over the 
President’s veto, before it can become operative. 

“ That paragraph of the king's speech which related 


Sa preceded the paragraph which related to the 
t."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


” 


reinforcements, 


{| Commissioners of supply : Commissioners 
appointed to assess the land-tax and to 
apportion the valuation according to the 
provisions of the Valuations of Lands Act, 
within their respective counties. (Scotch.) 


*gstp-ply-ant, a. (Eng. supply; -ant.] 
Suppletory, auxiliary, supplemental. 


*gup-ply-mént, s. [Eng. supply; -ment.] 
The furnishing or provision of further supplies ; 
a@ continuation of supply. 
“You have me, rich; and I will never fail 
Beginning, nor supp/yment.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 4 
*gip-pone’, v.t. [Lat. swppono, from swp (for 
sub)=under, and pono=to place.] To 
suppose (q.Vv.). 


sup-port’,, v.t. [Fr. supporter, from Lat. 
supporto =to carry, bring, or convey to a 
place ; in Low Lat. = to endure, to sustain ; 
swp (for swb) = under, and porto=to carry; 
Sp. suportar, soportar ; Port. swpportar, sopor- 
tar ; Ital. sopportare.] 


1, To bear up, to sustain, to prop up; to 
keep from falling or sinking. 
“ Support him by the arm.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 7. 
2. To uphold by aid, encouragement, or 
countenance ; to keep from fainting, yielding, 
or giving way. 
“ But waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life.” 
Cowper : The Castaway. 
3. To back up by being in readiness to 
come to the aid of; as, One regiment supports 
another. 
* 4, To endure without being overcome; to 
bear up under ; to endure, to sustain. 
“Ta heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence.” Shakesp. : Othello, i. 8. 
5. To be able to furnish funds for, or the 
means of continuing; to be able to meet; to 
meet, to incur, ~ 
“ The costs, Sharpe and expenses which the king's 
highness necessarily hath been compelled to support 
and sustain.”—Burnet : Records, vol.i., pt. ii., bk. ii, 
(Note 31.) 
6. To be able to carry on; to be able to 
continue: as, To support a war, contest, or 
argument, 


_7. To maintain with the necessary means of 
living; to provide for; to provide with a 
livelihood : as, To support a son at college. 


supply—supposable 


8. To keep up by nutriment; to nourish, to 
sustain : as, To support life. 

9. To keep up in reputation ; to sustain, to 
maintain: as, To support a good character. 

10. To take the part or character of; to 
represent on the stage; toact: as, To support 
a character in a play. 

11. To verify, to substantiate, to bear out, 
to make good, to maintain. 


“The question... is whether the pOystary, be 
supported by evidence,”—Gilpin: Sermons, vol. i., 
ser. 2, 


12, To assist, to aid, to help, to further, to 
second: as, To support a party. 

13. To maintain; to defend successfully ; 
to vindicate, to uphold: as, To support one’s 
own cause, 

14. To accompany as an honorary assistant ; 
to uphold or aid by attendance on. 

15. To second or back up, as a proposal or 
motion at a public meeting. 


¥ (1) To support arms: 

Mil.: To carry the rifle vertically at the left 
shoulder, supported by having the hammer- 
rest on the left forearm, which is passed across 
the breast. 

(2) To support a rule: 

Law: To argue in answer to the arguments 
of the party who has shown cause against a 
rule nisi. 


sip-port’, s. (Support, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act, operation, or state of supporting 
upholding, sustaining, or keeping from falling 
or sinking ; sustaining effect or power. 

2. That which supports, upholds, main- 
tains, or keeps from falling : as— 

(1) A stand, frame, prop, pillar, base, foun- 
dation, or the like, on which anything stands, 

(2) That which maintains life ; sustenance ; 
necessaries of life. 

(8) Maintenance, subsistence, livelihood. 

“ A thousand pounds a year, annual support 
Out of his grace he adds.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, ii. 8. 

(4) One who or that which supports or 
mailtains a person, family, &c. ; as, He is the 
support of the family; Agriculture is their 
chief swpport. 

(5) That which upholds or relieves; aid, 
help, succour, assistance ; specifically, troops 
in reserve to support and back up those in 
front. 

(6) Aid, countenance; assistance by speak- 
ing or acting: as, He gave his support to the 
motion. 

3. The maintenance, sustaining, or keeping 
up of anything, without allowing it to sink, 
fall, decline, or give way: as, the swpport of 
health, the swpport of spirits, courage, or the 
like. 

_ II, Law: The right of a person to have his 
buildings or other landed property supported 
by his neighbour's house or land. 


¥ Points of support : (Point, s., J 15). 


sup-port’-a-ble, a. [Eng. support, v. ; -able.] 
*1. Capable of being supported, upheld, 
sustained, or kept up. 
2. Capable of being borne, endured, or 
tolerated ; tolerable, bearable, endurable. 
“The loss of all 
That can ennoble man, and make frail life, 
Short as it is, supportable.” Cowper: Task, v. 604. 
3. Capable of being supported, maintained, 
or defended : as, an opinion or statement is 
supportable, 


*giip-port’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. support- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
supportable. 


“Tt hath an influence on the supportableness of the 
burthen."—Hammond ; Works, iv. 477. 


*gtip-port’-a-bly, adv. (Eng. swpportab(le); 
-ly.) In a supportable manner. 
* sip-port’-ance, s. 
-ance. | 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
1, That which supports or upholds; sup- 
port, prop. 


“ Give some supportance to the bending twigs.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard IT, iii, 4. 


2, That which keeps from failing or sinking ; 
maintenance, 


“ Draw for the supportance of his vow.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii, 4. 


[Eng. support, v. ; 


sip-port-ér, s. 


* gsip-port-léss, a. 


* sip-port’-réss, s. 


II, Scots Law: Assistance rendered to en- 
able a person, who is otherwise incapable, to 
go to kirk or market, so as to render valid a 
conveyance of heritage made within sixty 
days before death. 


* giip-por-ta’-tion, sup-por-ta-ci-on, s. 


(Eng. support ; -ation.] Support, maintenance, 


“The firm promises and suppertations of a faithful 
God.”—Bishop Hall: Remains, p. 885. 


siip-port’-éd, pa. par. or-a. (Support, %] 


A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Her.: Applied to an ordinary that ha» 
another under it, by way of support: as, a 
chief supported. 


[Eng. support ; -er.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who supports or maintains: as— 

(1) One who supports, upholds, or keeps 
from falling or sinking. (Cowper: Task, i. 479.) 

(2) One who gives aid, assistance, or coun- 

nance ; an advocate, a defender. 

“Regarding the English and French as the principal 
literary supporters of the present age.”—Goldsmith: 
Polite Learning, ch. vii. 

(3) An adherent ; one who sides with a party. 

* (4) A sustainer, a comforter. 

“The saints have a companion and supporter in all 

their miseries,”—South. 

(5) One who accompanies another on some 
public occasion as an aid or attendant; one 
who seconds, supports, or strengthens: as, A 
chairman of a meeting and his supporters. 


*2, That which supports or upholds; a 
prop, a support, a base, a pillar, a foundation, 
or the like. 


“They have no seats, nor any other supporters on 
the inside, than several round sticks."—Cook ; Third 
Voyage, bk. iv., ch. iii, 

II, Technically : 

1. Her. : A figure on each side of a shield of 
arms, appearing to support the shield. They 
may be figures of beasts or birds, real or 
fabulous, as the lion and unicorn in the arms 
of Great Bri- 
tain, or of y 
men, some- 
times naked 
and some- 
times clad in 
armour, They 
may have 
originated in 
the ceremo- 
nial bearing 
of the knight- 
ly shield to 
tournaments 
and jousts by 
squires or retainers of a noble house. They 
are borne by all peers of the realm, Knights 
of the Garter, Knights Grand-Crosses of the 
Bath, by many Nova Scotian baronets, and by 
the chiefs of Scottish clans, also by many 
municipalities, and the principal mercantile 
companies of the city of London. 

2. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A knee-piece of timber bolted firmly be- 
neath the cathead, to reinforce it when sus- 
taining the weight of the anchor, 

(2) A piece bolted to the hounds of a mast 
for supporting the trestle-tree. 

3. Surg.: A broad, elastic, or cushioned 
band or truss for the support of any part or 
organ : as, an abdominal supporter. 


ARMS WITH SUPPORTERS. 


*sip-port’-ful, *stip-port’-full, a. [Eng. 


support; -full.] Avounding with support; 
giving abundance of support. 


“ Our swords 
Have slain a cities most supportfull lords.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Odyssey xxiii, 


[Eng. support; -less,) 
Destitute of support; having no support. 


“ The frog, supportless, writhes upon the ground.” 
Parnell; Battle of Frogs & Mice, iit, 


* siip-port’-mént, s. (Eng. support ; -ment.] 


Support. 


“Prelaty in her fleshly supportments. — Milton: 
Reason of Church Government, bk. ii., ch, iii, 


[Eng. support; -ress, 
A female supporter, e sia J 


*stp-pos-a-ble, * stip-pdse’-a-ble, a. 


(Eng. swppos(e) ; -able.) Capable of being sup- 
posed or imagined to exist, 


“Every one of these things is rationally suppose. 
able,” —Secker : Sermons, Volt, ser, 17, oie 


a rc se en eres ~ rs 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, were, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. s, 0 =¢; ey=4; qu=kw. 


* siip-pos'-al, *sup-pos-all, s. [Eng. 
suppose); -al.) The act of supposing some- 
thing to exist ; supposition, opinion, belief. 

“ Holding a weak Sie es our worth.” 


esp. : Humiet, i, 2. 
siip-pose’, v.t. & i. (Fr. supposer, from sup 


(Lat. sib) = under, and poser = to place.) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1, To place or substitute, as one thing by 
fraud in the place of another. (A Latinism.) 

2. To lay down without proof; to advance 
by way of argument or illustration without 
maintaining the truth of the position; to 
imagine or admit to exist for the sake of argu- 
ment or illustration ; to assume to be true or 
to exist ; to assume hypothetically ; to state 
as a proposition or fact that may exist or be 
true, though not known or believed to exist or 


be true. 
“* Suppose he should relent, 
And publish grace toall.” -A/ilton: P. L., il, 237. 


3. To imagine ; to be of opinion ; to think 
or believe to be the case; to presume. 


‘Who losing, or supposing lost, 
The good on earth they valued most.” 
Cowper: Annus Mirabilis, 


4, To form in the mind ; to figure to one’s 
self; to imagine. 
“ More furious raging broils 


Than can be imagined or supposed.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. 1. 


5, To require to exist or be true ; to imply ; 
to presuppose ; to involve by inference. 


“This swpposeth something, without evident ground.” 
—Hale: Org. of Mankind. 


B. Intrans. : To make or form suppositions ; 
to imagine, to think. 
“These are not drunken, as ye suppose,”"—Acts ii. 15. 


*gsiip-pose’, s. [Suprose, v.]  Supposition ; 
position without proof; opinion, belief. 
“We come short of our suppose so far, 


That after sev'n years’ siege, yet Troy walls stand,” 
Shakesp : Troilus & Cressida, i. 3, 


siip-posed’, pa. par. & a. (Suppose, v.] 
A. 4s pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Laid down or imagined as 
existing or true; imagined, believed. 


supposed- bass, s. 

Music: Any bass note in an inverted chord, 
as contradistinguished from the real bass, 
root, or generator, as the bass notes E or @ in 
the inverted common chord of c. 


sup-pos'-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. supposed ; -ly.] 
By supposition ; presumedly. 
“ A bit of supposedly good private water.”—Morning 
Advertiser, Dev, 19, 1885. 
stip-pos-€r, s. [Eng. swpposte), v. ; -er.] One 
who supposes. 


siip-po-si-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. supposi- 
tionem, accus. of suppositio =a substitution, 
a supposition, from suppositus, pa. par. of swp- 
pono = to place under, to substitute: sup (for 
sub) = under, and pono = to place ; Sp. suposi- 
cion.] 
1. The act of supposing; the laying down 
of an hypothesis ; reasoning by hypothesis. 
“But all’s not true that supposition saith.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, iii. 
2. That whichis supposed or assumed hypo- 
thetically ; an assumption, an hypothesis. 


“ He had used language which was quits unintellig- 

ible except on the supposition that he had a guilty 

meow icdge of the contents,”—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., 
xv 


3. A surmise, a conjecture, a guegs, 
*4, An imagination, a conceit. 
“ And in that iplonions supposition think 
He gains by deatb that hath such means to die,” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 
siip-pd-si’-tion-al, a. (Eng. supposition ; 
-al.| Founded or based upon supposition ; 
hypothetical, supposed. 
“Tt is not absolute, but only suppositional,”— 
South: Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 11. 


siip-pos-i-ti-tious, a. (Lat. suppositicius 

ease fraudulently substituted, from swp- 

coon pa. par. of swppono=to place under, 
substitute.] [Supposition.] 


1. Not genuine; fraudulently substituted 
for something else; put by trick in the place 
or character of another ; counterfeit. 

“There seem to be some Orphick verses swppositi- 

tious, as well as there were Ribylline."—Oudworth 5 


Intell. System, p, 300. 


*2, Founded upon supposition; hypo- 
thetical, supposed. 

“Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the 

benefit of the earth, and atcotlietions: than their 


. would do oe at bee | supposititious ones manifestly 
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siip-pds-i-ti’-tious-ly, adv, [Eng. swpposi- 
titious ; -ly.] 
1. Ina supposititious manner ; spuriously ; 
not genuinely. 
* 2. Hypothetically ; by supposition. 


‘* Supposititiously he derives it from the Lunz 
Montes,”—Sir 7, Herbert; Travels, p. 31. 


* silp-pos-i-ti’tious-néss, s. [Eng. swp- 
posititious ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being supposititious. 


* stip-pos’-i-tive, a. & s. (Suppose, v.] 
A. As adj.: Including or implying suppo- 
sition ; supposed, 
“As to continuatives, they are either suppositive, 
such as—if; or positive, such as—because, jherefore, 
i, 


as, &c.”—Harris » Hermes, bk. ii., ch. i 
B. As subst. : A word denoting or implying 
supposition, ; 


“The swppositives denote connexion, but assert not 
actual existence,’—Harris: Hermes, bk. iL, ch. ii. 


* siip-pods'-1-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. swpposi- 
tive ; -ly.] With, by, or upon supposition, 


“The unreformed sinner may have some hope sup- 
positively, if he do change and repent."—Hammond, 


*sip-pos’-i-tor, s. (Lat. swppositus, pa. par. 
of swppono = to lay under.] 
1, An aid (?), an inferior (?). 
“Mountebanks, empirics, quack-salvers, mineralists, 
wizards, alchymists, cast apothecaries, old wives and 


barbers, are all suppositors to the right worsbipful 
doctor, as I take it."—Ford: Lover's Melancholy, i. 2. 


2, A suppository. 


“ Clysters, suppositors, and a barbarous pothecary’s 
bill."—Dryden : Sir Martin Marr-all, iv. 


siip-pos'-i-tor-y, s. [Lat. suppositorius = 

placed under ; Fr. suppositoire.} 

1. A plug to hold back hemorrhoidal pro- 
trusions. 

2. A medicinal ball introduced into the 
vagina or rectuin. 

4] The chief suppositories are tannic acid, 
mercury, lead, opium, and morphia. 


*gsilp-pos-ure, s. [Eng. swppos(e); -ure.] 
Supposition, hypothesis. 


sup-préss’, * sup-presse, v.t. [Lat. sup- 
pressus, pa. par. of supprimo = to press under, 
to suppress : sup (for sub) = under, and premo 
= to press.] 
1. To overpower, to crush, to subdue; to 
reduce to subjection. 


“ Great Hercules... wholly did suppresse 
Our haplesse princes.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xi, 


2. To put down ; to subdue, to quell. 


“Every rebellion, when it is suppressed, doth make 
the subject weaker, and the prince stronger.”— Davies : 
On Ireland, 


3. To keep in or back; to restrain from 
utterance or vent. 


“The maid, with smile suppressed and sly, 
The toil unwonted saw him try.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 24. 


4, To keep back or hinder from circulation; 
to stop, to stifle. 


“They were not powerful enough to suppress news- 
papers right and left."—Daily Telegraph, May 5, 1887. 


5. To retain without disclosure; to con- 
ceal; to keep back. 


“Still she suppresses the name, and this keeps him 
in a pleasing suspense,”"— Broome: On the Odyssey. 


6. To retain without making public: as, To 
suppress a letter or manuscript. 
7. To stop by remedial ineans: as, To sup- 
press a hemorrhage or the like. 
* 8. To supplant, to displace. 
“To crown himself king, and suppress the prince.” 
Shakesp. - 1 Henry VI, i. 3. 
sup-préss’-ér, s. [Eng. suppress; -er.] One 
who suppresses ; a suppressor. 


* giip-préss’-i-_ble,a. [Eng. suppress ; -able.] 
Capable of being suppressed ; possible to be 
suppressed. 


sip-préss’-ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. swppressionem, accus. of suppressio, from 
suppressus, pa. par. of supprimo = to suppress 
(a.y-).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of suppressing, crushing, destroy- 
ing, putting down, or quelling. 7 
“The suppression of idolatry in the Roman empire, 
and the establishment of the christian church upon 


its ruins, was an event the most wonderful in the Gen- 
tile world.”—Sp, Horsley : Sermons, vol..i., ser. 7. 


2. The state of being suppressed, crushed, 
destroyed, or quelled, 
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8. The act of retaining or keeping back from: 
utterance, vent, disclosure, or circulation. 

4, The act of retaining or keeping back 
from public notice, 

5. The stoppage, obstruction, or morbidere- 
tention of discharges. 


“ The suppression or difficultie of avoiding urine.” —- 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk, xxii., ch, xxv. 


*II, Gram.: Omission, ellipsis: as, the: 
suppression of a word or words in a sentence, 


T () Suppression of monasteries : ; 


Church Hist.: The closing of religiou 
houses and the appropriation of their revenues: 
to other purposes. There have been many 
hostile suppressions, and suppressions carried) 
out with the approbation of the Roman See, 
Of the former class the most consideralle 
were : (1) in England (1535-40) ; (2) in France, 
during the Revolution (by a law passed in 
February, 1790); (3) in Italy, commenced by 
the Sardinian Government in 1855), and (4) in 
Germany. Of the latter class were the sup- 
pressions in England of religious houses that 
their revenues might be transferred to Jesus, 
Christ’s, and St. John’s Colleges at Cam- 
bridge ; still later, those in favour of Christ 
Church and Brasenose, Oxford. 


(2) Suppression of parts o/ a flower : 


Bot.; A term used when parts which nore 
mally belong to a flower are wanting. 

(8) Suppression of the menses : 

Path. : A kind of amenorrhcea in which the 
flux having been properly established becomes: 
prematurely arrested. 

(4) Suppression of urine : 

Pathol.: Retention of the urine. It may 
arise from mechanical obstruction caused by 
a calculus or a tumour, from blood poisoning, 
in cholera, scarlatina, and the more malignant 
fevers, or from hysteria. 


* silp-préss’-ion-ist (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 
suppression; -ist.}) One who supports or 
advocates suppression. 


“Think of it, ye modern suppressionists.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1886. 


sup-préss’-ive, a. [Eng. suppress; -ive.] 
genes to suppress; suppressing; keeping 
own, 


“A work that had been received by the English 
press with suppressive silence,”"—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 
24, 1886. 


sip-préss’-or, s. (Eng. suppress; -or.] One: 
who suppresses, quells, or subdues ; one who 
prevents utterance, disclosure, or circulation, 


siup’-pu-rate, v.i. & t. [Lat. suppuratus, pa. 
par. of suppwro = to gather pus underneath : 
sup (for sub) = under, and pus (genit. puris) = 
pus. ] 
A. Intrans. : To grow to pus; to generate 
pus. 
* B. Trans. : To cause to generate pus. 


“In the space of three weeks it suppurated it.”"— 
Wiseman : Surgery, bk. iv., ch. iv. 


sup-pu-ra’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. swppu- 
rationem, accus. of swppwratio, from suppura- 
tus, pa. par, of suppuro = to suppurate (q.v.).] 
1, The process of producing pus or puru- 
lent matter, as in a wound or abscess. 


“I applied again the Malegma, which caused & 
SUD BU GHON of the remainder.”"— Wiseman: Surgery, 
. iv., ch, iv. 


§ When extensive its commencement is 
characterized by hectic fever. 


2. The matter generated by suppuration. 


“Those impostumes or swellings, that grow to an 
head or suppuration (which the Greeks call Aposte-- 
mata)."—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xx., ch. iii. 


siip’-pu-ra-tive, a. &s. [Fr. suppuratif.}: 
A, As adj.: Tending to produce pus or 
purulent matter; attended by suppuration: 
as, suppurative phlebitis. 
B, As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
that promotes suppuration, 


“T applied over the whole tumour some of the 
suppuratives set down in the method of cure,”— 
Wiseman: Surgery, bk. iv., ch. iv. 


* siip’-pu-tate, s. (Lat. swpputatus, pa. par. 
of supputo = to reckon : swp (for sub) = under,, 
eats puto =to reckon.] To reckon, to com-- 
pute. 


“ Supputated especially for the elevation and merl-- 
dian of London.”— Wood » Athen Oxon., vol. i. 


*siip-pu-ta-tion, s. ([Lat. supputatio.) 
(Suppurate.] Reckoning, account, computa- 
tion. (Boyle: Works, iii. 610.) 


I eal nn SRS BT et dalelalees Perr is ee 
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*sip-pite’, v.t. (Fr. supputer, from Lat. 
supputo.] [SUPPUTATE.] 
1. To reckon, to compute, to calculate. 
2. To impute. 
“ And like stout floods stand free from this supputed 
shame.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8, 29. 
su-pra-, pref. [Lat.] A Latin preposition 
used as a prefix, much in the same way as 
super (q.v.), with the force of over, above, 
beyond. 


supra-acromial, a. 
Anat.: Above the acromion ; as, the supra- 
acromial artery and nerve. 


supra-axillary, «a. 
Bot. : Springing from above the axil. 
of a branch or other process. 


supra-coralline, a. 

Geol. : Resting upon coralline beds. Applied 
to such portions of the beds above the Middle 
Oolite as are found naturally resting upon it, 
or are in some way connected with the upper 
part of the formation. They are not very 
fossiliferous. (Etheridge.) 

supra-costal, a. Lying or situated 
above or upon the ribs: as, the supra-costal 
muscles. 

supra-decoinpound, a. 

Bot.: Having various compound divisions 
or ramifications. In leaves it is used of those 
whose petiole bears secondary petioles, as the 
leaf of Mimosa purpurea. 


supra-cesophageal, a. 

Anat. : Situated above the gullet. 

supra-orbital, a. 

Anat. : Being above the orbit of the eye. 

Supra-orbital artery: ce 

Anat.: A branch of the ophthalmic artery 
terminating upwards in the forehead. It dis- 
tributes branches to the eyelids and communi- 
cates with the temporal artery. 

Supra-orbital notch or foramen: 

Anat. ; A notch or foramen in the orbital 
arch which transmits the supra-orbital nerve 
and artery. 


supra-orbitary, supra-orbitar, «a. 
Supra-orbital (q.v.). 
su-pra-cil-i-ar-y, a. (Pref. supra-, and 
Eng. ciliary (q.v.).] Superciliary (q.v.). 
su-pra-cla-vic-u-lar, a. 
and Eng. clavicular (q.v.).] 
Anat. : Situated above the clavicle: as the 
supraclavicular nerve. 


Used 


[Pref. supra, 


su-pra-con’-dy-loid, a. [Pref. supra-, and 
Eng. condyloid (q.v.). | 
Anat. : Above a condyle; spec., above the 
internal condylar ridge : as, the swpracondyloid 
process. 


su - pra - cré - ta’ - ¢é - otis (or ceous as 
shiis), a. [Pref. swpra-, and Eng. cretaceous.] 
Geol. (Of strata): Above the Cretaceous 
beds. The term was introduced by Sir H. De 
la Beche, and was largely in use before the im- 
portance of those newer strata was under- 
stood ; now called Tertiary (q.v.). 


su - pra - fo-1i-a'-¢é-otis (or ceous as 
shis), su-pra-fo’-li-ar, a. [Pref. supra-, 
and Eng. foliaceous, foliar (q.v.). 
Bot. : Growing upon a leaf. 


su-pra-fo’-li-ar, o. [SUPRAFOLIACEOUS.] 


su-pra_lap-sar-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. supra 
= above ; lapsus = a fall, a lapse (q.v.), and 
Eng. suff. -arian.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Supra- 
lapsarians or their doctrine. 


“The sublapsarian way seemed to me of the two the 
more moderate; the rigid supralapsarian doctrine 
would never find entertainment in my thoughts,.”— 
Hammond: Works, i. 669. 


B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): Calvinists who held that 
God for his own glory eternally decreed the 
fall of man and the consequent introduction 
of sin into the world, and that the election of 


some to everlasting life, with the rejection of | 


others, was formed ‘‘ beyond” or before, and 
was in no way consequent or dependent upon 
the foreseen fall of man. Of this school were 
Beza, Francis Gomarus, and Voetius. Opposed 
to Infralapsarian (q.v.). 


su-pra-lap-sar’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. supra- 
lapsarian ; -ism.] The doctrine or the tenets 
of the Supralapsarians. 


*su-pra-lap-sa-ry, s.&a. [SuPRALApsA- 
RIAN.] The same as SUPRALAPSARIAN, 


*su-pra-li_nar, a. [Pref. supra-,and Eng. 
lunar (q.v.).] Beyond the moon; hence, of 
very great height, very lofty. 


su-pra-max-il-la-ry, a. (Pref. swpra-, and 
Eng. mazillary.] 
Anat.: Above the maxille: as, the supra- 
maxillary branch of the facial nerve. 


su-pra-miin-dane, a. 
Eng. mundane (q.v.). ] 
above the world ; celestial. 

“The later Platonists supposed the world and all 
the inferior gods (as Plato and the Pythagofeans, some 
supramundane deities), to proceed, by way of emana- 
tion, without any temporary production, froma su- 
perior cause."—Wuterland : Works, i. 86. 


su-pra-nat-u-ral, a. [Pref. swpra-, and 
Eng. natural.) Supernatural; transcending 
human power or ability. 


q The supranatural: That which transcends 

human power or ability. 

“Kant... theoretically completely excluded the 
supranatural as sowething to which reason could 
enter into no relatiou whatever.”—Schaf’: Encyc. Rel. 
KEnowl., iii, 1,995. 


su-pra-nat'-u-ral-ism, s. [Ger. supra- 


naturalismus, from Lat. supra = above, and 
Eccles. Lat. naturalismus = rationalism.) 


Church Hist.: A term first employed in 
Germany towards the close of the eighteenth 
century to designate the belief of orthodox 
Protestants. Now used ina much wider sense, 
so as to.include any doctrine appealing to 
revelation as its authority. 


“At its first appearance the opposite of rationalism 
was not designated as suprarationalism, but Chey as 
rotestautisin. As the champions, however, of pro- 
estautism, that is, of the theology based upon Scrip- 
ture as the divine revelation, generally designated 
their adversaries, not as rationalists, but as natural- 
ists, it naturally came to pass that their own views 
were designated as supranaturalism."—Schaff : Bneyc, 
Rel. Knowl., iii. 1,995. 


Pref. swpra-, and 
ituated or being 


su-pra-nat-u-ral ist, s. & a. (Eng. supra- 
naturalism) ; -ist.] 
A. As substantive: 


Church Hist. : One who believes in revealed, 
as distinct from natural religion. [Supra- 
NATURALISM. ] 


“What reason cannot comprehend and accept can 
never form part of the rationalistic convictions... 
The supranaturulist, ou the other hand, is no less in 
harmony with his fundaimental maxim. In matters 
of religion, Scripture is to him what reason is to the 
ratipnalist. Though he too employs reason, he em- 
ploys it only to search and judge those claims to a 
divine origin which Scripture puts forth ; and as soon 
as that pulut has been decided, and he feels convinced 
that Scripture contains the direct teachings of God, it 
becomes his highest, his sole authority.” — Schuff: 
Encyc. Rel, Knowl., iii. 1,995, 

B. As adj.: Founded on or pertaining to 

revelation ; accepting revelation. 

“The successors of their supernaturalist adver- 
saries.’—Schaff: Encyc. Rel. Knowl, iil. 1,996. 


su-pra-nat-u-ral-ist-ic, a. [Pref. supra, 
and Eng. naturalistic (q.v.).] Supernatural- 
istic. 
“ The supranaturalistic and rationalistic opinions.” 
—Strauss: Life of Jesus (ed. Evans.), i. 11. 
su-pra-6c-cip'-it-al, a. 
Eng. occipital (q.v.). 
Anat. : Situated or being above the occiput. 


supraoccipital-bone, s. 

Compar. Anat.: The bone which completes 
the first cranial segment above, answering to 
the occipital bone in man. 


[Pref. supra-, and 


si-pra-pro-tést, s. | Pref. swpra-, and Eng. 
protest (q.V.)-] 

Law: An acceptance of a bill by a third 
person, after protest for non-acceptance by 
the drawer. 

* su-pra-ra’-tion-al-igm, s. [Ger. * supra- 
rationalismus.| A word suggested as a more 
fitting term to express what is known as 
supranaturalism, (See extract under Supra- 
NATURALISM.) 

su-pra-ré’-nal, a. 
renal (q.v.). ] 

Anat.: Situated or being above the kidneys. 


suprarenal-capsules, s. pl. 
1. Compar. Anat.: Two flattened bodies of 


erescentic or bent triangular form, one sur- | 


[Pref. swpra-, and Eng. | 


mounting each kidney, attaining a dispro 
portionately large size in the toetal state in 
man and the Quadrumana, The right capsule 
is placed lower down than the left. They are 
an inch and a quarter to an inch and three- 
quarters high, an inch and a quarter wide, 
and two to three lines thick, Their weight 
in an adult is one or two drachms. They are 
fibrous, composed principally of simple or 
closed vesicles resembling the secreting glands, 
except that they have no duct. Their function. 
is unknown. Called also Suprarenal Glands 
or Bodies. 

2. Pathol.: In 1855, Dr. Thomas Addison 
attempted to prove that a disease, often at- 
tended by bronze skin, and fatal in from six 
months to five years, has its seat in the supra- 
renal capsules, [BRONZED, J.] 


su-pra-scap’-u-lar-y, su-pra-scap’-u- 
lar, «a. [Pref. supra-, and Eng. scapulary, 
scapular (q.v.). ] 
Anat, ; Situated or being above the scapula: 
as, the suprascapwlar ligament. 


si-pra-spin’-al, su-pra-spin’-ous, a. 
([Pref. supra-,and Eng. spinal, spinous (q.v.).] 
Anatomy : 
1. Above the spine. 
2. Above the spine or ridge of the scapula, 
or shoulder-blade: as, the swpraspinous fossa 
and ligaments. 


su-pra-stér’-nal, a. [Pref. supra-,and Eng. 
sternal (q.v.).] 
Anut.: Situated above the sternum: as, 
the swprasternal nerve. 


si-pra-tréoch’-lé-ar, a. 
Eng. trochlear (q.v.). ] 
Anat.: Situated above the trochlea of the 
orbit: as, the swpratrochlear branch of th 
ophthalmic nerve. Y 


[Pref. supra-, and 


*si-pra-vi-sion, s. [Pref. supra-, and Eng. 
vision (q.v.).] Supervision. 


*gil_pra-vis’-6r, s. [Pref. supra-, and -visor 
as in supervisor.) A supervisor, an overseer. 
“They made Areus titular, and Lysander supravisor 
of him.”"—Sp. Taylor: Sermon 23. 


*su-pra-vul’-gar, a. [Pref. supra-, and Eng. 
vulgar (a.v.).J Being above the vulgar or 
common people. 

“ None of these motives can prevail with aman to 


furnish himself with supravulgar and noble quali- 
ties."—Collier. 


su-prém’-a-cy, s. [Fr. swprématie, from 
supréme = supreme (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being supreme, or in the highest 
station of power; highest or supreme au- 
thority or power. 


{ (1) Oath of supremacy : An oath required to 
be taken in Great Britain along with the oath 
of allegiance, denying the supremacy of the 
pope in ecclesiastical or temporal matters in 
this realm. I+ has now been greatly modified 
and simplified. 

(2) Papal supremacy : 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : The authority, partly 
spiritual and partly temporal, which the Pope, 
as bishop of Rome and successor of St. Peter, 
claims to exercise over the clergy, and, through 
them, over the laity, of the whole world. The 
development of this supremacy dates from the 
time when Christianity became the State re- 
ligion of the Roman empire under Constantine. 
Its influence was great in England under the 
Norman kings, and reached its highest point 
in the reign of John (1199-1216), from which 
period it began to decline, and received its 
death-blow from the Act of Supremacy (26 
Henry VIII., c. 1). 

(8) Royal supremacy : 

Church Hist. : The supremacy in the Church 
of England, as by law established, of the 
temporal power in all causes purely temporal, - 
and in the temporal accidents of spiritual 
things. (Shipley.) By 26 Henry VIIL., ¢. 1, 
the king was declared to be the “ only supreme 
Head on earth of the Church of England,” 
though it was expressly declared that he did 
not ‘pretend to take any power from the 
successors of the apostles that was given them 
by God.” In the same year (1535) Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More 
were beheaded for denying the royal claim. 
On the accession of Elizabeth the title was 
kept in the background; but the supremacy 


, 
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of the sovereign in all causes, as well ecclesi- 
astical as civil, was asserted. The Royal 
Supremacy was one of the main causes of 
the civil war in the seventeenth century; it 
received a check at the Revolution of 1688, 
which enforced toleration of Nonconformity, 
but in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury more than one clergyman has been com- 
mitted to prison for disobeying the ruling of 
the law courts in ecclesiastical matters. 


‘gu-preme’,, *su-pream, a. [Fr. supréme, 
from Lat. supremus = highest, from super = 
above; Sp. and Ital. swprenw.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The highest in authority or power; hold- 
ing the highest place in authority, power, or 
government. 


“Nevertheless, there cannot really be more than 
one ees power in a society."—Macaulay: Hist, 


2. Highest or most extreme in degree ; 
highest possible; utmost. 


“ Above all his luxury supreme 
And his chief glory, was the gospel theme.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 619. 


te Bot. : Situated at the highest point or 
part. 

G1. The Supreme: 

(1) The highest of beings ; the sovereign of 
the universe ; God. 

(2) The highest point or pitch. 


‘Tis the se ateer of power.” 
Keats: Sleep & Poetry. 
2. Supreme Court: The highest court of the 


United TStates, established by the Constitution, 
its purpose being to decide upon the Constitu- 
tionality of Acts of Congress, and also to serve 
as the final court of appeal in suits of a national 
character. Each state has its Supreme Court, 
which performs like duties within the state. 
The Supreme Court of Judicature in England 
is a court of final appeal, 


gu-préme’,s. [Fr.] 
Cook, : The best part. [VmLour#, VOLAILLE.} 
@u-preme’-l¥, adv. [Eng. supreme; -ly.] 
*1, With supreme or the highest authority : 
as, To rule supremely. 
2. In the highest degree; to the utmost 
extent. (Cowper: Epistle to Lady Austen.) 


*gu-prém-i-ty, s. (Lat. supremitas =the 
acai pitch of excellence.] Supremacy 
q.v.). 
“Wh Pp 
sah lets ae te, gapmreed 
gur- (1), pref. [Lat.] The form assumed by the 
prefix sub- before words beginning with 1, as 
surreptitious. 


sur- (2), pref. [Fr., contracted from Lat. super 
=above, upon, as in surcease, surface, &c.] 
A prefix used in the sense 
of above, upon, &c., or 
sometimes intensively. 


sur-ancree, a 
Her. : A term applied to 
a cross with double anchor 
flukes at each termination. 


sur-renal, a. 
Anat,: The same as So- 
PRARENAL (q.V.). 


Sfi-ra, s. [Arab.] A chapter of the Koran. 


*stir-ad-di-tion, s. ([Pref. sur- (2), and 
Eng. addition (q.v.).] omething added or 
appended, as to a name, 

sfir- “ah, | s. (Native name.) A kind of silk 
material. 


sur-al, s. (Lat. suwra = the calf of the leg.] 
4 or pertaining to the calf of the leg. 


siir-ance (s as sh), s. [Eng. sur(e); -ance ; 
or a contract. of assurance (q.v.).] Assurance, 
surety, warrant. 


SUR-ANCREE,. 


st-ra’-sé-phone, s. A rich-toned instru- 
ment, resembling the ophicleide, pitched in 
E-flat. 


‘pl-rit’, s. (See def.) Coarse, short cotton 
Sebi in the neighbourhood of Surat, in the 
bay Presidency. 


r- -base, s. [Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. base, s. 
@.v.).] 
1. Arch.: A cornice or series of mouldings 
at the top ofa pedestal, podium, &c, 


str-gharge’, v1. 


2. Joinery: A board running round a room 
on a level with the top of the chair-backs. 


stir’-based, a. (Eng. surbas(e) ; -ed.] 
Arch.: Having a surbase, or moulding 
above the base. 


surbased- 
arch, s. 

Arch. : An arch 
whose rise is less 
than half the span. 


sur-base’-mént, 
s. [Pref. swr- (2), 
and Eng. basement 
(a-¥.).] 

Arch, : The trait 
of any arch or vault 
which describes a 
portion of an ellipse. 


*sur-bate, *sur-béat, v.t. (Fr. solbattre, 
pa. par. solbatiu, from sole (Lat. solea) =a sole 
(of a foot), and battire = to beat.] 

1. To make sore, as the soles of the feet, by 
walking ; to bruise with travelling. 


“ Least they their finnes should bruze, and surbate sore 
Their tender feete,” Spenser: F. Q., LIL iv. 34 


2. To fatigue by marching. 


“Their march they continued all that night, the 
horsemen often alighting that the foot might ride 
however they could not but be extremely weary 

and surbated.”—Clurendon : Civil Wars. 


sur-béd’, v.t. [Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. bed, v. 
(q.v.).] "To set edgewise, as a stone: that is, 
to set it in a, position different to that which 
it had in the quarry. 


* sur-bet’, a. [Surpatz.] Surbated; bruised 
or sore with walking, 
“A traveller with feet surbet.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. it. 82, 
*gur-brave, v. (Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. 
brave, v.] To bedizen(?); to excel in finery (?). 
“ The Persians MproUa (th’' Empyre was in their hands) 
With plates of gold surbraved all their bands.” 
Hudson. Judith, iii, 22. 
* gur- géas'-ange, s, [Eng. swrcease ; -ance.] 
Cessation, surcease. 


“To propound two things, 1. A surceasance of arms, 
2, An imperial diet.”—Aeliguie Wottoniane, p. 497. 


eh ee *sur-sease, *Sur-cesse, v.i. 
(SURCEASBE, s.] 
i Intransitive : 
1. To cease; to be at an end; to come to 
an end. 
“The kyngdome of Mercia surceased.”—Fabyan: 
Cronycle, ch. clxxi. 
2. To cease, to leave off, to refrain, to de- 
sist. (Milton: Psalm \xxxy.) 


* B. Trans. ; To stop, to cease, to put an 
end to. 
“ The nations, overaw'd, surceased the fight.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid Ti 1,024. 
*stir-géase’, s. [A corrupt. of Fr. sursis, 
fem. sursise, pa. par. of surseoir=to pause, 
leave off, refrain, forbear, from Lat. supersedeo 
= to supersede (q.v.). The latter part of the 
word was early confounded with cease, with 
which it has no etymological connection.] 
Cessation, stop. 


“ Anend and surcease made of this immodest and 
deformed manner of writing.’—Bacon: Church Con- 
troversies. 


SURBASED ARCH. 


(Fr. surcharger.] (Sur- 
CHARGE, S.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To overload, to overburden. 


“ Fair plant... with fruit surcharged.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 58. 


2. To overcharge ; to make an extra charge 
upon. 

II. Law: 

1. To overstock, especially to put more 
cattle into, as a common, than the person has 
a right to do, or more than the herbage will 
sustain. ( English.) 


“ Another disturbance of common is by surcharging 
it; of putting more cattle therein than the pasture 
and herbage will sustain.”—Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. fii., ch. xvi. 


2. In equity, to show an omission in, as in 
an account, for which credit ought to have 
been given. 


sur-charée, s. {Fr., from sur = above, over, 
and charge=a load | 
L Ordinary Language: 


1, An extra charge or load; an excessive 


load or burden; an overload; a load greater 
than can be borne. 
“The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive 
a surcharge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it 
doth the first.”—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 228. 
2. An overcharge beyond what is just and 
right. 


II. Law: 


1, An extra charge made by assessors upon 
such as neglect to make a due return of the 
taxes to which they are liable. 


2, A charge made by an auditorupon public 
officials, as guardians of the poor, for amounts 
improperly paid by them. 


3. The showing of an omission in an ac- 
count for which credit ought to have been 
given. 

J (1) Surcharge and falsification: In taking 
accounts in the Court of Chancery a surcharge 
is applied to the balance of the whole account, 
and supposes credits to be omitted which 
ought to be allowed, and a falsification applies 
to some item in the ‘debits, and supposes that 
the item is wholly false or in some part erro- 
neous. (English.) 


(2) Surcharge of forest: The putting of more 
cattle into a forest by a commoner than he 
hasaright todo. (Znglish.) 


* sur-charge’-mént, s. [Eng. surcharge, v. 3 
-ment.] Surplus, overplus, 


“That continuall surchargement of people.”— Daniel? 
Hist. Eng., p. 23. 


sur-charg/-ér, s. (Eng. surcharg(e) ; -er.] 
1, One who surcharges, overloads, or overs 
stocks, 


2. The same as Surcharge of forest (q.v.). 


sur’-cin-gle, * sur-sin-gle, s. (0. Fr. 
sursangle, from Lat. swper = above, and 
cingulus = a belt.) 
1, Saddlery: A belt or girth to be passed 
around a saddle, pad, or blanket, to fasten it 
to the horse’s back. 


2. The girdle with which clergymen of the 
Church of England bind their cassocks. 


sttr-cin’-gle, v.t. (Surcinexs, s.] To fur- 
nish with a surcingle ; to bind or attach with 
a surcingle. 


*giir’-cle, s. [Lat. surculus=a young twig 
or branch.] A little shoot, a sucker, a twig. 


“ Boughs and surcles of the same shape unto the 
tree.”"—Browne » Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


* gur-cloy’, v.t. (Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. cloy, 
v.] To surfeit (q.v.). 
“ A greedy eater of much food, 


Which s0 surcloyes his stomach,” 
Sylvester: Quadrains of Pibrac, \xii. 


* sur’— coat, *sur-coate, *sur-cote, 4 
[Pref. sur ©), and Eng. coat, 
8. (G.v.).] 

1. An outer garment worn 
from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries by both 
sexes. It was made ina great 
variety of forms, short and 
long. 

2. Any garment worn over 
defensive armour; more es- 
pecially applied to the long 
and flowing drapery of 
knights, anterior to the in- 
troduction of plate armour, 
and frequently emblazoned 
with the family arms. 


“ His crest a broken yoke, and in his shield 
Red fiames he bore, upon a yellow field: 
With flames his surcoat was embroider’d o'er.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, xliL, 


3. A short robe worn 
over the long robe or 
tunic, terminating a little 
below the knee, forming 
part of the costume of 
ladies at the close of the 
eleventh century. 


*sur’-creéase, s. (0. Fr. 
swrerez, surcroist = an 
overgrowth : sur = over, 
and Lat. cresco= to in- 
erease.] Abundant or 
excessive growth or in- 
crease. 

“Their surcrease grew 80 nt 


forced them at th 
ONENESS "Drayton: Poly-Oldion, & 1 
*sur’-crew (ew as %), s. (Fr. sur = over, 


SURCOAT. 


SURCOAT, 


ines pOat, j6wl ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 


Gian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, “gion =zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, de 
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surcudant—surf 


and crue=an increase.] Augmentation, ad- 
ditional collection. 
“ Returning with a swrcrew of the splenetic vapours.” 
—Reliquie Wottoniang, p. 361. 
*sur-cu-dant, a. [0. Fr. swrewidant.] [Sur- 
Quepry.| Arrogant, insolent, presumptuous. 
“Full of vaynglorious and surcudant elacyon.” 
Skelton : Replycacion, i. 209. 
*sur’-cu-late, v.t. [Lat. swreuwlatus, pa. par. 
of swreulo, from sureulus =a shoot, a twig.] 
To prune. 
* sur-cu-la/-tion, s. 
of pruning. 


“ When insition and grafting, in the text, is applied 
unto the olive tree, it hath an emphatical sense, very 
agreeable unto that tree, which is eet propagated this 
way; not at all by surculation.”—Browne ; Miscellany 
Tract, i. 


gsur-cu-lose, sir-cu-lois, a. [Lat. sur- 
culosus, from surculus= a twig, a shoot.] 
Bot.: Full of shoots or twigs. 


‘stir’-cu-lis (pl. stir’-cu-li), s. [Lat.) 
Bot. : A sucker (q.v.). 


sur-cur’-rent, a. [Fr. sur =above, and Lat. 
currens, pr. par. of curro = to run.]} 
Bot. : Running up the stem as a leafy ex- 
pansion. (The opposite of decurrent q.v.) 


gurd, a. & s, (Lat. surdus= deaf; hence, 
deaf to reason, irrational.] 
A, As adjective: 
*JT, Ordinary Language: 
1. Not having the sense of hearing ; deaf. 


“ A surd and earless generation of men, stupid unto 
-all instruction.”—Browne. 


2. Unheard. 

“* Surd modes of articulation.”—Kenrick. (Goodrich.) 

TI. Technically : 

1. Math.: Applied to a quantity not capable 
-of being expressed in rational numbers: as, @ 
surd expression or quantity. [B. 1.] 

2. Phonetics: Uttered with breath and not 
with voice; not sonant, toneless; applied, 
specifically, to the hard, mute consonants of 
the alphabet. [B. 2.] 

B. As substantive: 

1, Math.: An irrational quantity ; a quan- 
tity which is incommensurable to unity; 
the root of a quantity when that quantity 
is not a complete power of the dimen- 
sion required by the index of the root; 
hence, the roots of such quantities tannot be 


[SurcuLate.] The act 


expressed by rational numbers. Thus hike 2, 


3 
or the square root of 2; V. 4, or the cube root 
of 4, &c., are surds. 
2. Phonetics: A consonantal sound uttered 
with breath and not with voice ; a non-sonant 
consonant, as 7, J, 8, t, k. 


* stird’-al, a. [Eng. surd;-al.] The same as 
SurD (q.v.). 


*sur-din-y, s. 


sur’-di-tas, s. 
of hearing. 


* surd-ity, s. (Fr. surdité, from Lat. surdi- 
tatem, accus. of surditas.] Deafness; hard- 
ness of hearing. 


@ure (s as sh), *sur, *seur, a. & adv. 
(O. Fr. sur, ser, segur, from Lat. securus = 
secure (q.v.); Fr. sti7.] 

A. As adjective: 
* 1, Secure, safe; out of danger. 
* 2. Betrothed ; engaged to marry. 


“The king was sure to dame Elizabeth Lucy, and 
‘her husband before God.”—More : Hist. Richard III. 


8. Perfectly confident or undoubting ; cer- 
tain of one’s facts, position, or the like; cer- 
tainly knowing and believing; trusting im- 
plicitly ; having no fear of being deceived, 
-disappointed, or found at fault; assured. 


“Tam sure she is not buried.” 
Shukesp.: Two Gentlemen, iv. 2. 


4, Fit, proper, or deserving to be depended 
on ; certain not to disappoint or come short 
of expectation ; certain, infallible, stable ; not 
liable to change, loss, or failure. 

“The testimony of the Lord is sure.”—Psalm xix. 7. 

5. Certain to find, gain, or retain: as, To 
be swre of life or health. 

* B. As adverb: 

1. Safely, securely. 


“Open perils surest answered.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, iv. 


[SaRpDINE.] 


{Lat.] Deafness; hardness 


2. Unfailingly, infallibly, surely. 


“TI know most sure my art is not past power.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well, ii. 1. 


3. Firmly, securely. 
“To... surer bind this knot of amity.” 
Shakesp.. 1 Henry VI., v. 1. 
{ It is frequently inserted by way of assev- 
eration, 


“Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers, 51. 


q For the difference between swre and cer- 
tain, see CERTAIN. 


1. Sure as a gun: Most certainly? most 
assuredly; unfailingly; absolutely certain. 
(Collog.) 

2. To be sure: Without doubt; certainly ; 
of course. 


8. To make swre: 


(1) To make certain or secure ; to secure so 
that there can be no possibility of failure or 
disappointment, 


“Give diligence to make your calling and election 
sure.” —2 Peter i. 10, 


*(2) To make fast by betrothal; to betroth. 
* sure’-by (sas sh), s. [SuREsBY.] 


“sured (sas sh), a. [Eng. sur(e); -ed.] As- 
sured. 
“ For ever lamed of our swed might. * 
Sidney: Arcadia, p. 443. 
* sur’-éd-ly (s as sh), adv. [Eng. sured; 
-ly.) Certainly, safely, securely. 


“He that walks moderately, is always with him- 
self, directeth his business with better advantage, and 
more survedly and cheerfully."—Lennard: Of Wisdom, 
bk. ii, ch. ii, § 10, 


sure’-foot-éd (s as sh), a. [Eng. sure, and 
JSooted.} 
1. Lit.: Treading firmly; having a firm, 
piedy tread ; not liable to stumble, slide, or 
a 


2. Fig.: Not liable to slip or err; trust- 
worthy. 


“That safe and surefooted interpreter, Alex. Aphro- 
disius, expounds his master’s meaning.”—Cudworth ; 
Intell, System, p. 170. 


sure’-ly (s as sh), * sure-lye, adv. [Eng. 
sure; -ly.) 
*1, Firmly, stably, securely. 
“That I may swrely keep mine oath.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 
2. Certainly, infallibly, assuredly. 
“In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.”—Genesis ii. 17. 
4 Surely is frequently used by way of as- 
severation ;: as— 
“Surely 


It is a sleepy language.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 


Or, as nearly equivalent to an interrogative ; 
as, Surely, you do not think so? = You do not 
think so, do you? or, as expressing a doubt in 
the mind of the speaker: as, Swrely he cannot 
have said so? 


* siire’-mént (s as sh), s. [Eng. sure; -ment.] 
Security for payment. 
“T you relese, madame, into your hond 
Quit every surement and every bond.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 11,887. 
sure’-néss (s as sh), s. (Eng. sure; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sure or certain ; 
certainty, security. 


“They were in doubt which was the right way they 
were obliged to keep, and therefore for sureness they 
would keep both.” —Sharp: Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 13. 


*siires’-by (Sas sh), s. [Eng. swre; sconnect., 
and boy. Modelled on the Shakesperian word 
rudesby (q.v.).] One to be sure of; a person 
to be relied upon. 


“ There is one which is suresby, as they say, to serve, 
if anything will serve."—Bradford in Goodrich & Por- 
ter. 


*gure’-ti-ship (sti as shii), s. [SuRETYSHIP.] 


stire’-ty (s as sh), * seurte, * sure-tee, 
* sure-tye, s. [0O. lr. sevirte, segurtet ; Fr. 
sureté, from Lat. secwritatem, accus. of se- 
curitas, from securus = secure (q.V.). ] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1, Security, safety. 


“They were fayne to resorte to their shyppes for 
theyr suertye.”—Kabyan : Chronycle, ch. xiviil 


2. Certainty, indubitableness, 
“Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger 
in a land that is not theirs.”—G@enesis xv. 13. 
3. Security against loss or damage ; security 
for payment. 
“ And he shal han Custance in mariage, 
And certain gold, I n'ot what quantitee, 
And hereto faaet suffisant suretee,” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,683. 


4, That which makes sure, secure, firm, or 
certain ; assurance; ground of stability on 
security. 

“*We our state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds: 
On other surety none.” Milton: P. L., v. 588 
* 5, Evidence, ratification, confirmation, 
guarantee. 
“She called the saints to surety, 
That she would never put it from her finger, 
Unless she gave it to yourself.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, v.& 

6. In the same sense as II. 

“T’ll be his surety.” Shakesp.: Tempest, i. & 

7. One who takes the place of another; @ 
substitute, a hostage. 

“Tn him our Surety seemed to say, 
‘Behold, I bear your sins away.’ 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xix. 

II. Law: One who is bound with and for 
another who is primarily liable, and who is 
called the principal; one who enters into a 
bond or recognizance to answer for the appear- 
ance of another in court, or for his payment 
of a debt, or for the performance of some act, 
and who, in case of the failure of the prin- 
cipal, is liable to pay the debt and damages ; 
a bondsman, a bail. 


{J (1) Surety of good behaviour : 4A recognizance 
or obligation to the crown entered into by a 
person with one or more sureties before some 
competent judge of record, whereby the parties 
acknowledge themselves to be indebted to the 
crown in a specified amount, with condition 
to be void if the defendant shall demean and 
behave himself well, either generally or spe- 
cially, for the time therein limited, It includes 
surety for the peace and something more. A 
justice may bind over all night-walkers, such 
as keep suspicious company, or are reported 
to be pilferers or robbers, common drunkards, 
cheats, idle vagabonds, and other persons 
whose misbehaviour may reasonably bring 
them within the general words of the statute 
as persons not of good fame. (Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 18.) 


(2) Surety of the peace: The acknowledg 
ment of a bond to the authorities, taken by a 
competent judge of record, for keeping the 


peace. 

“Any quseice of the peace may, ex-officio, bind all 
those to keep the peace who in his presence make an: 
affray ; or threaten to kill or beat another; or conten 
together with angry words; or are brought before him 
by the constable for a breach of the peace in his 
presen eee aud all such persons as, having been before 

ound to the peace, have broken it and forfeited their 
recognizances. Also, wheuever any private man has 
ae cause to fear that another will do him a corporal 

njury, or procure others so to do; he may demand 
surety of the peace against such person; and every 
justice of the peace is bound to grant it, if he who de- 
mInands it will make oath that he is actually under 
fear of death or bodily harm. This is called sweari: 
the peace against another; and, if the party does no 
find such sureties as the justice in his discretion shall 
require, he may immediately be committed till he 
does, or until the expiration of a year; for persons 
committed to prison for not eutering intv recognizances 
or finding sureties to keep the peace can in no case be 
detained for more than twelve months, Such recog- 
nizance, when given, may be forfeited by any actual 
violence, or menace even, to the person of him who 
demanded it, if it be a special recognizance ; or, if the 
recognizance be general, by any unlawful action what- 
soever, that either is or tends to a breach of the 
peace.” —Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 18. 


* sure’-ty (sas sh), v.t. (Surety, s.] To be 


suréty or security for; to guarantee. 
“We'll surety him.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iii. 1. 


sure’-ty-ship, * stire’-ti-ship (sui as 


shu), s. [Eng. surety; -ship.] The state or 
position of being surety; the obligation of a 
person to answer for the debt, fault, or non- 
performance of another, and to make good 
any loss occasioned thereby. 


“Tf here not clear’d, no suretyship can bail 
Condemnéd debtors from th’ eternal jail.” 
Denham: Of Prudence, 157. 


surf (1), s. [Etym. doubtful. According to 


Skeat, the more correct form is suffe (q.v.), 
for sough = a rush or rushing noise, from A.S. 
swégan = to make arushing noise.] (Swoon, 
SoucH (2), s.] The swell of the sea which 
breaks upon the shore or upon sandbanks or 
rocks. 

‘The rising of the waves against the shore, is called 
by mariners the surf of the sea."—@oldsmith: Ani- 
mated Nature, pt. i., ch. xvii. 

surf-boat, s. A peculiarly constructed 

boat for landing or pushing off through the 
surf, 


surf-boatman, s. 
surf-boat. 


“Tt is an erroneous notion that the experience of 
the sailor qualifies him for a su7f-boatman.”- 
ner's Magazine, Jan., 1880, p. 323. 


surf-duck, s. [Suvrr-scoTer.] 


One who manages & 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cub, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


surf—surgeless 
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surf-scoter, s 

Ornith.: Cidemia perspicillata; An United 
States duck, common on the Atlantic coast, 
and extending its migrations to Europe. 
Length about twenty-one inches; plumage 
blaek, with an oval patch of white on the top 
of the head and on the back.of the neck ; 
beak, legs, and toes orange-yellow. Called 
also Surf-duck. 


surf (2), s. [SoucH (1), s.] 
Agric. : The bottom or conduit of a drain. 
(Prov.) 


surface, s. & a. [Fr., from sur=above, 
upon, and face (Lat. faciem) = face; cf. Lat. 
superficies, from swper = above, and facies =a 
face. Surface and superyicies are therefore 
doublets.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The upper face of anything; the ex- 
terior part of anything that has length and 
breadth ; one of the limits that terminate a 
solid; the superficies, the outside: as, the 
surface of a cylinder, the surface of the sea, 
&c. Popularly surface is used to designate 
not only the superficies, or exterior part of 
anything, but also acertain thickness or depth 
below the outside: as, To pare off the swrface 
of a field; the swrface of the earth, &c. 


“ His passions like th’ wat’ry stores that sleep 
Beneath the smiling swrface of the deep.” 
Cowper: Hope, 184. 


(2) In the same sense as II. 2. 


2. Fig.: Outward or external appearance ; 
that which appears or is presented on a slight 
or superficial view, without examination : as, 
es the surface of it the proposition appears 

ir. 

II. Technically : 

1. Fort.: That part of the side which is 
terminated by the flank prolonged, and the 
angle of the nearest bastion. 


2. Geom.: That which has length and 
breadth only, and so distinguished from a 
line which has length only, and a solid which 
has length, breadth, and thickness. Surfaces 
are distinguished algebraically by the nature 
and order of their equations: thus a plane 
surface is a surface of the first order; a 
curved surface is a surface of the second 
order. Surfaces are also distinguished by 
their mode of generation. 


3. Physics: When geometrical reasoning is 
applied to the propositions of physics, the 
word surface is used in the ordinary geomet- 
ric sense, that is, length and breadth without 
thickness [2.], but when the abstract is modi- 
fied into the concrete, the surface in physics 
has, in an indefinitely small amount or thick- 
ness, depth, a geometrical surface existing 
only as a mental conception. 


B, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the surface ; 
situated or being on the surface; external; 
hence, figuratively, superficial, specious, in- 
‘sincere: as, mere swrface loyalty. 

{| For the difference between surface and 
superficies, see SUPERFICIES. 


¥ (1) Curved surface: A surface which may 
be cut by a plane through any given point, 
so that the line of common section of the 
plane and surface may be a curve, as the 
surface of a sphere, cylinder, or cone. 

(2) Developable surface: A surface that can 
be unwrapped ina plane without any doubling 
of parts over one another, or separation, as 
the surface of the cylinder and cone. 

(8) Plane surface: [PLANE, s., A. IT. 2.]. 

(4) Ruled surface: A surface described by 
the motion of a straight line, which neither 
remains parallel to a given line, nor always 
passes through a given point, as a conoidal 
surface. 

(5) Tubular surface: A surface generated by 
a circle of a given radius, which moves with 
its centre on a given curve, and its plane at 
right angles to the tangent of that curve. 

(6) Undevelopable surface: A surface that 
cannot be developed in the plane. 


surface-chuck, s. 


Lathe: A face-plate chuck to which a flat 
object is dogged for turning. 


surface-condenser, s. 
1, Steam-eng.: A chamber or congeries of 


pipes in which steam from the cylinder is 
condensed. 

2. A steam-heated apparatus, consisting of 
pipes or chambers over which a solution is 
conducted in order that its watery particles 
may be driven off. 


surface-gauge, s. An implement for 
testing the accuracy of plane surfaces. 


surface-grub, s. 


Entom.: The grub or caterpillar of Tri- 
phena pronuba, [TRIPH&NA, UNDERWING.] 


surface-joint, s. A joint uniting the 
ends or edges of metallic sheets or plates. 


surface-man, s. 


Rail.-eng.: A person whose duty it is to 
keep the permanent way in order. 


surface-plane, s. 

Wood-work.: A form of planing-machine 
for truing and smoothing the surface of an 
object run beneath the rotary cutter on the 
bed of the planer. 


surface-printing, s. Printing from an 
inked surface in contradistinction to the plate- 
printing process, jn which the lines are filled 
with ink, the surface cleaned, and the ink 
absorbed from the lines by pressure upon the 
plate. Books, newspapers, woodcuts, and 
lithographs are all surface-printed ; Bank of 
England notes have been printed by this 
process since January 1, 1855, 


surface-roller, s. 


Calico-print.: The engraved cylinder used 
in calico-printing. 


surface-twitch, s. 


Bot.: (1) Polygonwm aviculare ; (2) Agrostis 
stolonifera angustifolia. (Britten & Holland.) 


surface-water, s. Water which collects 
on the surface of the ground; it is usually 
run off into sewers or drains. 


surface-working, s. 
Mining : The operation of digging for gold 
or other minerals on the top soil. 


sur’-fage, v.t. [SURFACE, s.] 

1. To put a surface on; to give a surface to; 
espec., to give a fine surface to; to make 
smooth or polished, 

2. To work the surface of, as ground, in 
searching for gold, &c. 

+3. To bring to or place on the surface ; to 
raise to the surface. 


“To surface the tinstuff now accumulated.”—Money 
Market Review, Aug. 29, 1885. 


sur-fag¢-ér, s. [Eng. surfacte), v.; -er.] 
1, A machine for planing and giving a sur- 
face to wood. 
Fi One who digs for gold, &c., in the surface 
soil. 


*surfe, * sur-fell, * sur-fle, * sur-fyll, 
v.t. (Prob. corrupted from sulphur.] To 
wash, as the face, with a cosmetic, supposed 
to have been prepared from sulphur, 


“She shall no oftener powder her hair, su7-fell her 
cheeks, cleanse her teeth, or conform the hairs of her 
eye-brows, &c.”—Ford ; Love's Sacrifice, ii. 1 


sur’-feit, * sur-fet, * sur-feyte, v.t. & i. 
(SuRFEIT, 8.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit.: To feed to excess so as to overload 
and oppress the stomach, and derange the 
functions of the system; to overfeed so as to 
produce sickness or nausea. 

Il. Figuratively: 

* 1. To overburthen ; to weigh down. 

“No more would watch, when sleepe so surfeted 

Their leaden ey-lids.” 
Chapman: Homer : Odyssey ii. 

2. To fill to satiety or disgust ; to cloy. 

“To surfeit and injure ourselves by excessive indul- 
gence."—Knox: Sermons, vol. vi., ser, 20. 

* B. Intransitive: , 

1. Lit.: To be fed till the system is op- 

pressed, and sickness or nausea results. 

“Who before pampered himself with all sorts of 
delicacies even to surfeiting.”"—Sharp: Sermons, 
vol. vi., ser. 3. ‘ 

2. Fig. : To feel uneasy in consequence of 

excess. 
“Love surfeits not, lust like a glutton dies,” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 808. 
sur’-feit, * sur-fet, * sor-fait, s. [O. Fr. 
sorfait = excess, orig. pa. par. of sorfaire, suwr- 


surf’-y, a. 


Jaire ; to overprize, to make of excessive value; 
O. Fr. sor; Fr. swr = above, and fait, pa. par. 
of faire (Lat. facio) = to do, to make, to deem.) 

IL. Literally: 

1, Excess in eating and drinking ; an exces- 
sive or gluctonous meal by which the stomach 
is overloaded, and the digestion deranged. 

“ He was half-killed with a surfeit of Shene pippins.” 

—Thackeray : English Humourists ; Swift. 

2. Fulness and oppression of the system, 
arising from excessive or gluttonous eating or 
drinking. 

“So prodigious in quantity, as would at another 
time have produced a fever or surfeit."—Anson: 
Voyages, bk. ii., ch. ii. 

II. Fig. : Disgust caused by satiety ; satiety, 
nausea, 

“Zelmane thought it not good for his stomach to 

rere re a surfeit of too much favour,”—Sidney. Arcadia, 

* surfeit-swelled, a. 
gluttony or other over-indulgence. 
2 Henry IV., v. 5.) 


* surfeit-water, s. 
of surfeits. 


“A little cold-distilled poppy-water, which is the 
true surfeit-wafer, with ease and. abstinence, often 
ends distempers in the beginning.""—Locke, 


sur-feit-ér, s. [Eng. surfeit, v.; -er.] A 
glutton, a reveller, u rioter. 
“ {did not think 
This amrous su7feiter would have donn'd his helm.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 1. 
str’-feit-ing, s. [SuRFEIT, v.] The same as 
SURFEIT, 8. (q.v.). 


Swelled out with 
(Shakesp. : 


Water for the cure 


* sur’-flew (ew as 6), s. 
flue.] (See extract.) 


“ What usually are termed therein {the Granvil 
coat of arms] rests, being the handles of spears (most 
honourable in 4ilting to break them nearest there- 
unto) are called by some criticks surylewes, being the 
necessary appendants to organs conveying wind unto 
them—if, (as it seeineth) their dubious form as repre- 
sented in the scutcheon doth, ex @guo, auswer to 
both."—Fuller : Worthies; Cornwall. 


[Pref. sur- (2), and 


surf’-man, s. [Eng. surf (1), and man.) A 
sailor who manages a surf-boat (q.v.). 


“Rescued from drowniug by the surfmen, who 
rushed into the breakers and safely dragged them 
ashore.”—Scribner’s Magazine, Jau., 1589, p. 332. 


surf’-man-ship, s. [Eng. surfman; -ship.] 
The art of, or skill in managing a surf-boat 
(q.v.). 
** Surfmanship was not a standard of qualification.” 
—Scribner's Magazine, Jan., 1880, p. 334. 


(Eng. surf (1), s.; -y.] Consisting 
in or abounding with surf; resembling surf ; 
foaming. 


surge, s. [Lat. surgo = to rise; O, Fr. sour- 
geon = 2 spring.] 
I, Ordinary Language: . 
*1, Arising, a spring, a fountain. 
“All great ryuers are gurged and assemblede of 


diuers surges and springes of water.”—Berners: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. i. 


2. A large wave or billow; a large rolling 
swell of water. 

“ The fore jee of the ship is most affected by the 
motion of a head sea and by the sound and shock of 
the swrges."—Century Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 604. 

* 3, A swelling or rolling prominence, 

*4, The act or state of surging, or of 

heaving in an undulatory manner. 

II, Naut.: The swell on a windlass-barrel 

upon which the cable or messenger surges or 
slips back. 


surge, v.i. & t. [Lat. surgo = to rise.] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: To swell; to rise high 
and roll, as waves. 

“ The surging air receives 

Its plumy burden.” Thomson ; Spring, 

2. Naut.: To slip back: as, A cable surges. 

B. Transitive: 

Naut.: To let go a portion (of a rope) 
snddenly ; to slack (a rope) up suddenly when 
it renders round a pin, a winch, windlass, or 
capstan, 


* surge’-ful, a. [Eng. surge, s.; -ful(l).] Full 
of, or abounding with surges ; rough. 
“ Like Thetis’ goodly self majestically guides ; 


Upon her spacious bed tossing the swrgeful tides," 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 14, 


*surge’-léss, *surge-lesse, a. ([Eng. 
eure, s. ; -less.] Free from surges ; smoot! 
calm. “ 


“Tn surgelesse seas of quiet rest.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, 


y; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
p~=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del. 
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surs’-ent,a. (Lat. swrgens, pr. par. of suryo 
= to rise.] 
1, Ord. Lang.:; Swelling. 
“ When the surgent seas 


Have ebbed their fill, their waves do rise again.” 
Greene: Alphonsus, 1 


2. Geol.: Rising; a term applied to the 
fifth series of the Appalachian strata, synony- 
mous with the Clinton group of New York, 
and, as shown by fossil echinoderms and 
trilobites, partially equivalent in age to the 
Silurian Wenlock formation of Nngland. 
Maximum thickness about 2,400 feet. (Prof. 
H. D. Rogers : Geology of Pennsylvania.) 


surg’-eon, *surg-i-en, *surg-en, *surg- 
eyn, * surg-i-on, s. [A corrupt. of cii- 
rurgeon(q.v.), from O. Fr. cirurgien, cerurgien.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who practises surgery ; 
in a more limited sense, one who cures dis- 
eases or injuries of the body by operating 
manually upon the patieht. Ina more gene- 
ral sense, one whose occupation is to treat 
diseases or injuries by medical appliances, 
whether internal or external. 

{| The Loudon barbers and surgeons were 
incorporated in 1540 as one company, the 
barbers, however, being prohibited from at- 
tempting any surgical operations beyond the 
drawing of teeth. In 1745 the corporation 
was divided into two—the one of the barbers 
and the other of the surgeons. The same 
year what is now the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England obtained its first charter. 
Within the present century the art of the 
surgeon has made remarkable progress, and 
many operators of bold and striking skill 
have arisen, both in the United States and 
Europe. The discovery of antiseptic treatment 
has enabled surgeons to explore regions of 
the body which formerly they. dared not touch, 
and operations are successfully performed 
to-day which in the past would have been 
deemed utterly impossible. 

2. Ichthy.: A popular name for any species 
of the genus Acanthurus, from the sharp, 
erectile, lancet-shaped spine with which each 
side of the tail is armed. In the early stages 
of their growth these fish are so different from 
the fully-developed individuals, that for some 
time the young fish were placed in a separate 
genus, Acronurus. (See extract.) 


“Surgeons occur in all tropical seas, with the ex- 
ception of the eastern part of the Pacific, where they 
disappear with the corals. They do not attain to any 
size, the largest species scarcely exceeding a length of 
eighteen inches. Many are agreeably or showily 
coloured, the ornamental colours being distributed in 
very extraordinary patterns. The larger species are 
eatable, and some even esteemed as food."—Gunther : 
Study of Fishes, p. 439, 


surgeon-apothecary, s. One who is 
both surgeon and apothecary. 


surgeon-dentist, s. A dental-surgeon ; 
& qualified dentist. 


surgeon-fish, s. 


sirg’-edn-¢cy, s. [Eng. surgeon; -cy.] The 
office of a surgeon, as in the army or navy. 


[SuraEon, s., 2.] 


*strg’-edn-ry,s. [Eng. surgeon; -ry.] The 
practice of a surgeon ; surgery ; a surgery. 


surs'-ér-y, * surg-er-ie, s. [A corrupt. of 
O, Fr. cirurgie, sirurgie, chirurgie = surgery, 
from Low Lat. chirurgia; Gr. xevpovpya 
(chetrowrgia) =a working with the hands; 
xetp (cheir), genit. xerpds (cheiros) = the hand, 
and épyw (ergo) = to work.] 

1. Science & Hist. : The term includes a science 
and an art, the former relating to the study of 
accidental injuries and surgical diseases com- 
mon to the whole or several regions, organs, 
or textures of the body, and to morbid growths 
and pathological processes of particular organs 
or regions, the latter to their treatment by 
operation. 

The Egyptians are said to have practised 
the art with success about 410 B.c. Hippo- 
erates mentions a surgical instrument for re- 
ducing dislocated bones. Celsus, a.p, 17, was 
a skilful surgeon. In the third century 
surgery received an impulse from Hrasistratus 
of Alexandria, who introduced the practice of 
dissecting the human subject. The Arabians 
made some progress in the art. The founder 
of inodern surgery is considered to have been 
Andrew Vesalius (1514-1564). His great 
work, De Corporis Humani Fabrica Libri 
Septem, was published at Basel in 1543,. The 
discoveries of Ambrose Paré, John Hunter, 
and others were followed by the conservative 
surgery in which so many signal triumphs 


sur-i-a-na'-cé-2, s. pl. 


were achieved, The employment of ether to 
produce insensibility by Dr. Morton, of Boston, 
in 1846, and of chloroform by Sir J. Simpson 
shortly afterwards, has been of the highest value 
to surgery. Ovariotomy, first performed by Dr. 
M’Dowell, of Kentucky, has saved hundreds of 
lives. Antiseptic treatment has been introduced 
by Sir Joseph Lister, with equally great effect ; 
and Pasteur’s inoculation treatment will, it 
is hoped, be carried to success, and produce the 
grandest results in preventing disease. The 
introduction of lithotrity, the cure of aneurism 
by pressure, the use of the ophthalmoscope, 
laryngoscope, and other instruments, with the 
radical cure for hernia, the operations for 
appendicitis and brain tumor, &c., may be men- 
tioned as amongst the comparatively recent 
triumphs of modern surgery, rendering oper- 
ations less terrifying and much more effectual. 

“This would soon raise surgery into an art.”— 

Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. iv., § 3. 

2. A place where surgical operations are 

performed, or where medicines are prepared. 


surs’-i-ant, a. [Lat. surgo= to rise.] 
Her. ; The same as Rousant or RIsine (q.V.). 


surg’-ic-al, a. [A contract. of chirurgical, 
from Low Lat. chirurgicas.]) [SuRGERY.] Of 
or pertaining to surgeons or surgery ; done by 
means of surgery: as, surgical instruments, 
surgical operations. 
4g A Surgical Aid Society to supply the 
poor with surgical appliances was founded in 
London in 1862. 


*surg’-y, a. ([Eng. surg(e), 8.3 -y.] Rising 
in surges or billows ; full of surges ; produced 
by surges. 

“The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea.” 
Keats: Endymion, i. 121. 


sur-i-a/-na, s. [Named after Josepho Donato 


Surian, physician at Marseilles. ] ; 

Bot.: The typical genus of Surianacez 
(q.v.), containing but one species, Swriana 
maritima. It is a woody plant, with alter- 
nate exstipulate leaves, racemose flowers, a 
five cleft calyx, five petals, indefinite sta- 
mens, five carpels attached to a short gyno- 
base, each cell of the ovary with two seeds. 
Fruit with a woody pericarp, five cells, each 
with one ascending seed. Found on the 
coast of various tropical regions. 


(Mod. Lat. swri- 
an(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: A doubtful order of Hypogynous Ex- 
ogens, alliance Chenopodales, It was founded 
by Dr. Wight, but is now generally merged 
in Simarubacee. 


sur-i-ca-ta, ». [Latinised from nativename.] 


Zool.: A genus of Viverride (q.v.), with one 
species, Suricata zenick, from South Africa. 


sur-i_cate, s. [Native name.] 


Zool. ;: Any individual of the genus Suricata 
(q.v-). Length about thirteen inches, tail six 
inches ; colour grayish-brown, with yellowish- 
gray transverse stripes on back. Little is 
known of the habits of these animals in a 
state of nature, beyond the fact that they are 
fossorial. 


Sai-ri-nam, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: Dutch Guiana and the river which 
runs through it. - 


Surinam-bark, s. 

Bot.: The bark of Andira inermis [ANDIRA], 
galled also Bastard Cabbage Bark and Worm 

ark. 


Surinam-poison, s. 

Bot.: Tephrosia toxicaria, a half shrubby 
erect plant, with many pairs of leaflets, pu- 
bescent above and silky beneath; papilion- 
aceous flowers and linear, velvety, mucronate 
legumes. It is said to have come at first 
from Africa, but now grows in the West 
Indies and Guiana, where the leaves, bruised 
and pounded, are cast into the water to in- 
toxicate and poison fish. 


Surinam-toad, s. 

Zool.: Pipa americana, a large flat toad, 
found on the edges of swamps in Surinam and 
the neighbouring country. It is about a foot 
long, with a short, broad, pointed head, the 
nostrils produced into a leathery tube; large 
hind limbs with webbed feet ; fore feet small, 
with four slender webbed fingers, terminating 
in four small projections. Itis brownish-olive 


above, whitish below; the skin is covered 
with a number of tiny hard granules, inter- 
spersed with horny, tubercular projections. 
It has no tongue, and the jaws and palate are 
toothless. The species in progagated in an 
extremely curious manner. When the eggs 
are laid, the male impregnates them, takes 
them in his paws, and places them on the 
back of the female, where they adhere by 


SURINAM-TOAD, 


means of a glutinous secretion, and »ecome 
by degrees embedded in a series of cells which 
then form in the skin. When the process is 
completed, a membrane closes over the cells, 
and the back of the female bears a strong 
resemblance to a piece of dark honeycomb. 
In these cells the eggs are hatched, and the 
young undergo their metamorphosis, burstin 

poems the protecting membrane as perfec 

ogs. 


st/-ri-nam-ine, s. [Eng. surinam; -ine.] 
Chem.: An alkaloid said to occur in the 
bark of Andira inermis. 


*sur-in-tén-dant, s. [SuPERINTENDENT.] 


str’-li-ly, adv. (Eng. surly; -ly.] Inasurly 
or morose manner ; grufily. 


siur-li-néss, s. (Eng. surly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being surly; gloomy 
moroseness ; crabbedness, 


“Cured of all that perverseness and surtiness of 
temper.”—Scott : Christian Life, pt. i., ch. iii. 


* girl’-ing, s. [Eng. surl(y); -ing.] A sour, 
surly, morose fellow. 


“These sour surlings are to be commended to sieur 
Ganulard.”"—Camden ;: Remains; Anagrammes. 


str’-loin, *sur-loyn, s. (SiRLory.] 


sur’-l: *ger-ly, *sur-lie, * sur-ley, 
syr-lie, *syr-lye, a. [For sir-like, i.e., 
magisterial, arrogant, proud, and hence rude, 
uncivil, morose.] 
*1, Arrogant, haughty, magisterial. 


“ Like syrlye shepheards hav we none.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; July. 


2. Gloomily morose; sour, crabbed, snarl- 
ing ; cross and rude; churlish. 


“Old Tiney, surviest of his kind.” 
Cowper: Epitaph ona Hare, 


83. Ungracious, churlish, rude. (Said of 
things.) 
* 4, Gloomy, dismal. 


“ When I am dead 
Then you shall hear this surly, sullen bell.” 
Shakesp. . Sonnet 71. 


*5, Rough, dark, tempestuous: as, the 
surly storm. (Thomson.) 


siir’-mark, s. [Pref. sur- (2), and mark.] 
Shipbuilding : 
(1) A mark drawn on the timbers at the in- 
. tersection of the moulding-edge with the rib- 
band-line; the stations of the ribbands and 
harpings being marked on the timbers. 

(2) A cleat temporarily placed on the out- 
side of a rib, to give a hold to the ribband by 
which, through the shores, itis supported on 
the slipway. 


+ sur/-mas-tér, s. [Formed from Low Tat. 
submagister = an under-master ; cf. swrrogate.] 
An under-master ; the master of the lower 
division in a public school. (Still used in St. 
Paul's School.) ws 


* sur-mis-a-bly, adv. (Eng. surmise ; -ably.] 
By surmise ; presumably. 


“Had you formed any opinion of what is surmisably 
the cause of death ?”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 31, 1881, 


* stir-mis‘al, s. [Eng. surmis(e); -al.] The 
act of surmising ; surmise. 


** All pride and envy, and all uncharitable su 
misals.”"—Glanvill : Sermon i. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, 


it 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, o= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


surmisant—surprise 
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*sir-mis-ant, s [Eng surmise); -ant.] 
One who surmises, 


“Her ladyship's informants, or rather surmisanis.” 
—Richardson Qiarissa, vi. 179, 


sur-mise’, *sur-myse, v.t. & 4 [Sur- 
MISE, s.] 

A. Trunsitive: 

*1. To charge; to accuse, 


“Surmysed agayne hym felony and murdoure.”— 
Fabyan: Cronycle, ch. cexlii, 


2. To guess or imagine to be the case, with 
but little ground or reason to go on; to con- 
jecture, to suspect; to have a suspicion. 

$ ** Surmise not 
His presence to these narrow bounds confin’d.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 340, 

B. Intransitive? 

*1. To charge; to make a charge or accu- 
sation. 


“ He surmised to the king... that his said secret 
friends had excited him tocombine with his enemies.” 
—State Trials, 8 Edwd. ILI. (an. 1380). 


2. To imagine, to conjecture, to suspect, to 
suppose. 


sur-mise’, s, [O. Fr. surmise= an accusa- 
tion, prop. fem. of surmis, pa. par. of surmettre 
= tocharge, to accuse ; lit., to put upon: sur 
=upon, and metire= to put.] 
#1. A charge, an accusation. 


“To relieve the truth, and to confound false sur- 
mises.” —Burnet : Records, vol. i., pt. i., bk. iii., No. 80. 


2. The thought, imagination, suspicion, or 
conjecture that something may be, though 
based on no certain or strong evidence ; con- 
jecture, guess. 


“Many swrmises of evil alarm the hearts of the 
people.” Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 2. 


*3. Reflection, thought. 
“ Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others’ detriment.” 
Shukesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,579. 
~ aera 3 i 
gur-mis’-er,s. [Eng. surmis(e), v.; -er.] One 
who surmises. 


“T should first desire these surmisers to point out 
the time.”— Lively Oracles, &c. (1678), p. 37. 


sir-mis-ing, s. [Eng. swrmis(e); -ing.] A 
surmise, 
“ Evil surmisinges and vayne disputacions,"—1 Tim. 
vi. 4, (1551) 


*sur-mit’, *sumwmyt, v.t. & i, [Fr. surmetire 
= to charge.) 
A. Trans. : To put forward, to charge. 


“The preteus bargayn that John Paston yn hys lyffe 
surmytted ?’—Paston Letters, ii, 323, 


B. Inirans.: To surmise. 


“Only as in my dreame I did surmit.”—Thynne: 
Debate, p. 67. 


sur-mount’, vt. [Fr. surmonter, from sur 
= over, above, and monter = to mount (q.v.). ] 
1, To mount or rise above ; to overtop. 


* The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over- 
reach aud surmount all winds and clouds.”—Aaleigh : 
Hist. World, 


2. To overcome, to conquer. 


“He set himself therefore to surmount some diffi- 
ne and to evade others.”—AMMacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
. xix. 


* 3. To surpass, to exceed. 


“ By which all earthly princes she doth far surmount.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II, x. 


@ For the difference between to surmount 
and to conquer, see CONQUER. 


gur-méunt-a-ble, a. [Eng. surmount; 
-able.] Capable of being surmounted or over- 
come ; superable, conquerable, 
' “The difficulty is easily surmountable by common 
sagacity.”—Knox: Letter toa Young Nobleman, 
sur-mount'-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. surmount- 
able; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
-surmountable. 


sur-moéunt-éd, po. par. & a. [(Surmovunt.] 

A, As pa. par.: (See the verb), 

B, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Overcome, conquered, sur- 
passed. 

2. Her.: A term used of a charge when it 
has another charge of a different metal or 
colour laid over it. When it is an animal 
that has a charge placed over, the term used 
is Debruised (q.v.). 

surmounted-arch or dome, s. 


Arch. ; An arch or dome that rises higher 
than a semicircle, 


sur-méunt’-ér, s. 


{Eng. surmount; -er.] 
One who surmounts, 


sur-mil-lét, s. [Fr. surmulet = the red 
mullet, for sormulet: O. Fr. sor (Fr. swur) = 
sorrel (q.v.), aud mulete=a mullet, [MuL- 
LET (1). 

Ichthy.: Mullus surmuletus, formerly con- 
sidered to be distinet species from M. barba- 
tus, from which it differs in having its red 
colour relieved by three longitudinal stripes 
of yellow. Some authorities regard it as a 
variety, while Giinther considers it to be the 
female of M. barbatus. [MULLUS.] 


{sur’-mu-l6t, s. [Fr. from 0.Fr. sor=sorrel, 
and Fr. mulot (from Lat. nus) =a mouse.) 


Zool.: Mus decwmanus, the Brown Rat. 
[Rar, s., IL] 


surname, *sor-nom, *sour-noun, s. 
[Fr. swrnom, from swr (Lat. super) = over, and 
non (Lat. nomen) = name; Sp. sobrenombre ; 
Ital. soprannome.] 


1. An additional name superadded to the 
Christian or baptismal name, and ultimately 
converted into a family name. Surnames 
originally denoted occupation, residence, or 
some particular characteristic or event con- 
nected with the individual, as William Rujus 
(or Red), John Smith (or the Smith), John 
Bowyer (or the Bowmaker), &c. They were 
also commonly formed at first by adding the 
name of the father to that of the son, as 
Thomas, John's son, whence Johnson; John, 
Harry's son, whence Harrison, .&c. So, in 
French, they were formed by prefixing Fitz = 
son, to the name of the father, as Fitz-Gerald 
=son of Gerald, &c. In Scotch, the prefix 
Mac = son of, was used, as Macdougal, Mac- 
andrew, &c. In Wales, the prefix was Ap, 
with the same meaning, as Thomas Ap Harry, 
whence Parry, John Ap Rice, whence Price, 
&c. In Ireland 0’ was prefixed, as John 
O'Donnell, Thomas 0’ Flanagan, &e. 


**In the authenticall record of this Exchequer called 
Domesday, surnames are first found, brought in then 
by the Normans, who not long before first tooke 
them ; but most noted with De such a place, as Gode- 
fridus de Mannevilla."—Camden: Remaines; Sur 
names, 


2. An appellation added to the original 
name, 
“ My surname, Coriolanus.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6. 
sur-name’, *sir-name’, v.t. (SURNAME, s.] 
To name or call by an appellation superadded 
to the original name; to give a surname to. 


“ How he, surnamed of Africa, dismissed 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid.” 
Milton: P. Ruy ii. 199% 


sur’-ni-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Bubonine, with a 
single species, Surnia funerea, the Hawk-owl, 
from the arctic circle in both hemispheres, 
and an occasional straggler to the south. 8. 
nyctea, the Snowy Owl, is now Nyctea scandi- 
aca. [HAWK-OWL, 2., SNOWY-OWL.] 


* stir-nom’-in-al, a. _[Pref. sur- (2), and 
Eng. nominal (q.v.).] Pertaining or relating 
to surnames, 


slr-pass’, *sur-pas, *sur-passe, v.1. 
[Fr. surpasser, from sur =above, beyond, and 
passer = to pass.] 

* 1. To go beyond or past; to exceed. 


_ “Nor let the sea 
Surpass his bounds, nor rain to drown the world.” 
Milton: P, L., xi, 894. 


2. To excel, to exceed; to go beyond in 
any quality good or bad. 
“Whose beauty doth her bounty far sare 
Spenser; F. Q., ILL. ix. 4 
4] For the difference between to surpass and 
to exceed, see EXcEED. 


str-pass’-a-ble, a. [Eng. surpass; -able.] 
Papable of being surpassed, exceeded, or ex- 
celled. 


sur-pass’-ing, pr. pur. & a. [Surpass] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Excellent in an eminent degree ; 
excelling all others. 


“O thou, that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st froin thy sole dominion, like the god, 
Of this new world.” Milton: P, L., iv. 32. 


sur-pass’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. surpassing; 
-ly.] In a surpassing manner or degree. 


sur-pass’-img-néss, s. [Eng. surpassing ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being surpass- 
ing or excelling all other, 


str’-plice, “sar-plense; *sur-plis, *sur- 
plyce, * sur-plise, * sur-plys, * syr- 
plis, s. [Fr. surplis, from Low Lat. super- 


pellicewm = the clerical robe worn over the 

bachelor’s ordinary dress, which was an. 

ciently of sheepskin, from Lat. super = above, 

over, and pelliceum, neut. sing. of pelliceus = 

made of skins ; pellis=askin ; Sp. sobrepelliz.] 
*1, A light outer or over garment, 


“‘ Here now a contreuore, thergh Roberte's avis, 
Abouen ther armore did serkis & surplis.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 834, 


2. The outer garment of an officiating priest, 
deacon, or chorister, in the Church of Eng- 
land and Roman Catholic Church, worn over 
their other dress during the performance of 
religious services. It isa loose, flowing vest- 
ment of white linen, generally reaching almost 
to the feet, with broad full sleeves. It differs 
from the alb in being fuller, and in having no 
girdle, nor embroidery at the foot. 


“From the dislike of cer and surplice, the very next 
step was admonitions to the whole parliament against 
the whole government ecclesiastical."~Dryden: Ke- 
ligio Laici. (Prei.) 

* surplice-fees, s. pl. Fees paid to a 
clergyman for the performance of occasional 
duties, as baptisms, marriages, funerals. Called 
also Stole-fees, 


sur’-pliced, a. [Eng. surplic(e) ; -ed.] Wear- 
ing a surplice or surplices, 


“ The surpliced train draw near 
To this last mansion of mankind.” 
Mallet: A Funeral Hymn 


* sur-plis, s. [SurRpPvice.] 


sur’-plus, s.&a. [Fr. swrplus = an overplus, 
from Lat. swper = above, and plus = more.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Overplus; that which re- 
mains over when all requirements are satis- 
fied ; excess beyond what is prescribed or 
wanted ; more than suffices or is needed. 

“Of the surplus they make both a ae and coarse 

sugar.”—Cook : First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ix. 

2. Law: The residuum of an estate after 
the debts and legacies are paid. 

B. As adj.: Being over and above what is 
required or prescribed ; in excess, 


“‘The facilities he has for making ready disposal of 
surplus stock.”—Field, Jan, 23, 1886. 


sur-plis-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. sur 
plus; -age.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: Surplus; excess beyond 
what is prescribed or required ; superabund- 
ance. 


«Expresses regret at this surplusage of candidates,” 
—Echo, Sept. 7, 1885. 2 


II. Technically : 

* 1. Accounts: A greater disbursement than 
the charge of the accountant amounteth to. 

2. Law: Something in the pleadings or pro- 
ceedings not necessary or relevant to the 
ease, and which may be rejected. 


*sur-pris-al, *sir-pris-all, *sur- 
prys-all, s. [Eng. surpris(e); -al.] The 
act of surprising; a coming upon unex- 
pectedly or unawares; the state of being 
taken by surprise ; surprise, 

“Thy surprisall led 
From forth the faire wood my sad feete.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xxi, 
sur-prise’, *str-prize’, v.t. (SuRprIsE, s.] 
1. To come or fail upon suddenly and un- 
expectedly ; to come upon unawares ; to at- 
tack unexpectedly ; to take unawares, 


“Thus judging he gave secret way, 
When the stern priests surprised their prey.” 
Scott : Marmion, iii. 15. 
*2. To seize suddenly ; to take prisoner. 


““When that disdainfull benst, 
Encountring fierce, him suddein doth surprize.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. iii. 1% 
8. To capture by an unexpected or sudden 
attack ; to take by surprise. 


“And pale the last Hee the Britons here, 
Surpriz'd the spacious isle.” 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8, 4, 


*4, To hold possession of; to hold, to 
Tetain. 


“ That in my hands surprise the sovereignty.” 
s/ ee Webster. ny 


*5, To overpower, to perplex, to confound, 

to confuse. 
“T am surprised with an uncouth fear.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ii. 8 

6. To strike with wonder or astonishment, 
as at something sudden, unexpected, or re- 
markable in conduct, words, or story, or by 
the appearance of something unusual. 

“People were not so much frightened as surprized 

at the bigness of the camel.”—ZL' strange. 


*7, To lead, bring, or betray unawares, 
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sir-prise’, s. [0. Fr. sorprise, surprise (also 
spelt swrprinse), prop. fem. of sorpris, surpris, 
pa. par. of sorprendre, surprendre= to sur- 
prise: sur (Lat. swper) = above, upon, and 
prendre (Lat. prehendo) = to take ; Ital. sor- 
prendre.) 

1. The act of coming upon unawares or sud- 
denly; the act of taking suddenly and with- 
out preparation. 

“ We haue forth no spies, 
To learne their drifts ; who may perchance this night 
intend surprise.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad x, 

2. The state of being surprised or seized 
with wonder orastonishment, as at something 
sudden, unexpected or remarkable ; an emo- 
tion excited by the sudden or unexpected 
happening or appearing, as of something re- 
markable or novel; wonder, astonishment, 
amazement. 

“‘ Men, boys, and women, stupid with surprise, 

Where’er she passes, fix their wondering eyes. 
Dryden. Virgil; dineid vii. 1,104, 
*3. A dish covered with a crust of raised 
paste, but with no other contents, 
“ Few care for carving trifles in disguise, 
Or that fantastick dish some call surprise.” 
King: Art of Cookery. 

4, Something which occurs, or is presented 
to view, or given unexpectedly, so as to excite 
a feeling of surprise; an unexpected event: 
as, It was a pleasant surprise to him. 


surprise-cadence, s. 
Music: Interrupted or suspended cadence. 
(DecePTIVE-CADENCE. ] 


surprise-party, s. A party of persons 
who assemble by agreement, and without in- 
vitation, at the house of a common friend, each 
bringing some article of food as a contribution 
towards a supper, of which all concerned 
partake. 

“ Now and then, when the moon is full, there is a 
surprise-party atthe station. From the mainland or 
the neighbouring settlements come men and women 
... bringing cakes and pastries, and other good things 
from their homes.”—Scribner's Magazine, Jan., 1880, 
p. 333. 


* sir-prise’-mént, s. [Eng. surprise ; -ment.] 
Surprising, surprisal. 
“ Surprisements of castles.”—Daniel ; Hist, England, 
p. 47. 


siir-pris'-ér, s. (Eng. surpris(e); -er.] One 
who surprises ; specif., one of a body of men 
who atteinpt to take a place by surprise. 


“The surprisers were to be ready."—Clarendon: 
Civil Wars, iii. 187. 


str-pris’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Surprise.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Exciting surprise or wonder ; 
astonishing, extraordinary, wonderful; of a 
nature to excite surprise, wonder, or astonish- 
ment, 


sir-pris'-ing-ly, * sur-priz-ing-ly, adv. 
[Eng. surprising ; -ly.] Ina surprising man- 
ner or degree; so as to excite surprise or 
wonder. 


“The less faulty [are) surprizingly apt to be dissi- 
pated in a hurry of amusements,"—Secker » Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 27. 


sir-pris’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. surprising; 
-ness.] ~The quality or state of being sur- 
prising. 


*sur-prize’, v.t. (SURPRISE, s.] 


*sir’-quéd-our, *sour-qui-dour, s. 
(SuRQUEDRY.] A proud, haughty, arrogant, 
or insolent person. 

“And sente forth sowrguidours, hus serjiauns of 
armes.”” Piers Ploughman, p. 384, 
sur’-quéd-ols, a. [SuRquepRy.] Proud, 
haughty, arrogant, insolent. : 
“It showeth well that thou art not wise, 
But suppressed with a manere of rage, 
To take on thee this surquedous message.” 
Lydgate: Story of Thebes, ii, 

*str’-quéd-ry, * sur-qued-rie, *sur- 
quid-rie, *sur-cuyd-rye, s. (0. Fr. 
surquiderie, from surcuwider = to be insolent : 
sur =above, and cuider =to think, to presume ; 
Ital. sorquidanza.] Overweening pride, arro- 
gance, insolence. 

“That men may not themselves their own good parts 
Extol, without suspect of surquedry.” 
Donne: Letter to Mr. J. We 

*stur-quéd-y, s. [Surquepry.] Arrogance, 
insolence, presumption. 


“sur-ré-bdund, v.i. [Pref. sur- (2), and 
Eng rebound.] To echo repeatedly. 


“ Heay'n about did surrebound.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Iliad xxi. 361. 


sur-ré-bit’, v1. 
rebut (4.V.).4 
Law.: To reply, asa plaintiff, to a defend- 


ant’s rebutter, 


sur-ré-biit’-tér, s. [Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. 
rebutter (q.v.). ] 
Law: A second rebutter ; the plaintiff's 
reply to the defendant’s rebutter (q.v.). 


“The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur- 
rejoinder; upon which the defendant may rebut; and 
the plaintiff answer him by a surrebutter.”—Black- 
stone - Comment., bk. iii., ch. 20. 


*stir-réined’, a. (Pref. swr- (2), and Eng. 
rein.] Over-ridden; knocked up by being 
ridden too hard. 

“ A drench for surrein'd jades, their barley broth.” 
Shakesp, ; Henry V., iii. 5. 


vi. (Pref. sur- (2), and Eng, 


[Pref. sur- (2), and Eng, 


sur-ré-join’ 
rejoin (q.v.).J 

law: To reply, as a plaintiff, to a de- 
fendant’s rejoinder. 


sur-ré-join’-der, s. 

Eng. rejoinder (q.v.). ] 

Law: A second rejoinder; the reply of the 
plaintiff to a defendant’s rejoinder, 


str-rén’-der, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. surrendre, 
from sur = upon, up, and rendre = to render 
(q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To yield or deliver up to the power of 
another; to yield or give up possession of 
upon compulsion and demand, 

“Would not surrender the state which he liked 

wel.”"—Jewell: Defence of the Apologie, p. 419, 

2. To yield in favour of another, not neces- 
sarily under coinpulsion ; to resign in favour 
of another; to cease to claim, exercise, or 
use ; as, To surrender a right or privilege. 


3. To yield to any influence, passion, emo- 
tion, or power. (Often used reflexively.) 


‘If we do not surrender our wills to the overture of 
his goodness."—Larrow ; Sermons, Vol. iii., ser. 4. 


*4, To let be taken away ; to relinquish, to 
resign. 
II. Law: To make surrender of. [Sur- 
RENDER, 8., II. 2.) 
B. Intransitive: 
1. Ord. Lang.: To yield; to give one’s self 
up to the power of another. 
“‘ Fetch hither Richard, that in common view 
He may surrender.” Shakesp. : Lich. II, iv. 1. 
2. Law: To appear in court in discharge of 
recognizances or bail entered into; to appear 
in court under an order of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 
““At the second of these meetings, at farthest, the 
bankrupt must surrender ; or, in default of doing so, 
be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by imprison- 


ment net exceeding three years.”—BSlackstone. Com- 
ment., bk. ii., ch. 27. 


siir-rén’-deér, s. (SURRENDER, ¥.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of surrendering ; 
the act of yielding or resigning one’s person, 
or the possession of something, into the power 
or control of another; a yielding, a giving ; 
especially, the yielding of an army, fort, or 
the like, to an enemy. 


“To treat for a surrender of the Palatinate.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. i., let. 10. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Insurance: The abandonment of an as- 
surance policy by the party -assured on re- 
ceiving back a portion of the premiums paid, 
The amount payable on the surrender of a 
policy is called the surrender value, and de- 
pends upon the number of years during which 
the premiums have been paid, 

2. Law: 

(1) The yielding up of an estate for life 
or for years to him that has the immediate 
estate in reversion or remainder. It may 
be either in fact or in law. A surrender in 
fact must be made by deed, which is the 
allowable evidence. A surrender in law is 
one which may be implied, and generally has 
reference to estates or tenancies from year to 
year, &c. 

“A surrender, sursumredditio, or rendering up, is 
of a nature directly opposite to a release; for as tha’ 
operates by the greater estates descending upon the 
less, a surrender is the falling of a less estate into a 
greater. There may also be surrender in law by the 
acceptance by the tenant of a new estate inconsistent 
with his prior estate. Thus a new lease made toa 

rsun in possession under an old lease, and accepted 

y him, operates as a surrender in law of the old one; 
for from such acceptance the law implies his intention 
to yield up the estate which he had before, though he 
may not by express words of surrender have declared 
as much, '—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 17. 


[Pref. sur- (2), and 


stir-rép-ti’-tious-ly, adv. 


sur’-ro-gate-ship, s. 


(2) The appearance of a bankrupt in court 
for public examination. 


“The next proceeding, in case an adjudication is 
made, js the surrender of the bankrupt, and his ex- 
amination; the appointment of creditors’ anal ieee: 
and the proof of debts against the estate.”"—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 27. 


(3) The giving up of a principal into lawful 
custody by his bail. 

(4) The delivery up of fugitives from justice 
by a foreign state ; extradition, 

q Surrender of copyholds : 

Law: The yielding up of the estate by the 
tenant into the hands of the lord, for such 
purposes as in the surrender are expressed. 


sur-rén-dér-ee’, s. [Eng. surrender ; -ee.] 


Law: A person to whom the lord grants 
surrendered Jand; one to whom a surrender 
is made. 


“Immediately upon such surrender, in court, or 
upon presentment of a surrender made out of court, 
the lord by his steward grants the sane land again to 
cestui que use, who is sometimes called the swrren- 
deree, to hold by the ancient rents and customary 
services; and thereupon admits him tenant to the 
copyhold, according to the form and effect of the sur- 
render which wnust be exactly pursued.”—Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 19. 


sur-rén’-dér-or, s. [Eng. surrender; -or.] 


Law; One who surrenders an estate into the 
hands of his lord; one who makes a surrender. 


* sir-rén-dry, s. [Eng. surrender; -y.] The 


act of surrendering ; a surrender. 


“We should have made an entire surrendry of our- 
selves to God, that we night have gained a title to his 
deliverances.”—Decay of Christian Piety. 


* sur-rép’-tion (1), s. [Lat. surreptio, from 


surreptus, pa. par, of surrepo = to steal upon.) 
[SurREprTitious.] A coming upon unperceived 
or unawares ; a stealing upon. 


it “Sins of a sudden surreption.”—Hammond ; Works, 
. 23. 


* sir-rép’-tion (2), s. [Lat. surreptio, from 


surreptus, pa. par. of surripio = to snatch 
away secretly: sur (for sub) = under, and 
rapio=to snatch.] The act of getting in a 
surreptitious manner, or by craft or stealth, 


“The surreption of secretly misgotten dispensa 
tions."—Bp, Hall : Cases of Conscience, 


sur-rép-ti'-tious, * sur-rep-ti-cious, 


a. [Lat. surreptitius, surrepticius = stolen, 
done stealthily, from surrepius, pa. par. of 
surrepo = to creep under, to steal upon; sur 
(for swb)= under, and repo = to creep.] 

1. Done by stealth or without proper author- 
ity; made or produced fraudulently; un- 
authorized ; accompanied or characterized by 
underhand dealing. 


“T hear that you have procured a correct copy ot 
the Dunciad, which the many surreptitious ones have 
rendered so necessary.”— Pope: Dunciad. (Let. to 
Publishers.) 

* 2. Acting in a stealthy, crafty, or ander- 

hand manner. 


“To take or touch with surreptitious 
Or violent hand what there was left for use.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey «xi, 
Z v. [Eng. surrepti- 
tious; -ly.] In a surreptitious manner; by 
stealth; in an underhand manner; fraudu- 
lently. 


sur’-rey, s. A four-wheeled pleasure vehicle, 


having two transverse seats, and frequently a 
canopy. 


sur-ro-gate, s. (Lat. swrrogatus, pa. par. of 


surrogo= to substitute, to elect in place of 
another; sur (for sub) = under, and rogo = to 
ask, to elect.] 


1. Generally, a deputy, a substitute, a dele- 
gate, a person appointed to act for another; 
specifically, the deputy of an ecclesiastical 
judge, most commonly of a bishop or his 
chancellor, who grants marriuge licences and 
probates. 

2. An officer who presides over the probate 
of wills and testaments and the settlement of 
estates. (Amer.) 


* sur’-r0-gate, v.t. [SuRRoGATE, s.] To put 


in the place of another ; to substitute. 


“But this earthly Adam failing in his office, the 
heavenly was surrogated in his roome, who is able to 
save to the utmost."—Aore: Works. (Pref. General.) 


[Eng. surrogate, 8. 3 
ship.] The office of a surrogate. : 


' 


* stir-rd-ga’-tion, s. (Lat. surrogatio, from 


surrogatus, pa. par. of surrogo.] [SURROGATE, 
s.] The act of substituting one person in the 
place of another. 


fato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © =¢; ey=a; qu=kw, 


surrogatum—surveying 
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str-ro-ga'-tiim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of 

surrogatus, pa. par. of swrrogo.} (SURROGATE, s.] 

Scots Law: That which comes in place of 
something else. 


siir-ré6und’, v.t. & i. (0. Fr. suronder = to 
float on the waves ; Low Lat. swperundo, from 
swper = above, over, and wnda =a wave.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. To overflow, to inundate, to flood. 


“The sea... hath decayed, surrounded and drowned 
up much hard grounds,"—Act 7 James J, c. 20. 


* 2. To pass over, to travel over, to circum- 
navigate. 

“Captain Cavendish surrounded the world.”"—Ful- 
ler: Church Hist., XI. xi. (Dedic.) 

3. To encompass, to environ ; to inclose on 
every side; specif., to inclose, as a body of 
troops, between hostile forces, so as to cut off 
means of communication or retreat ; to invest, 
as a city. 

4, To lie or be situated on all sides of; to 
form an inclosure round; to shut in, to en- 
viron, to encircle. 

“ Cloud instead, and ever-during dark 


Surrounds me; from the cheerful ways of men 
it off.” Hilton: P, L,, tii. 46, 


B. Intransitive: 
*1. To overflow. 


“Streams if stopt surround.” 
Warner: Albions England, VIII. xli. 197, 


*2. To circle, to go round. 


“To dance the Hay in surrounding vagaries.” 
Purchas: Theat. Polit., Flying Insects, 16, 


8. To form an inclosure or circle round 


something else. 
“ Bad angels seen 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
*Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires.” 
Milton: P. L., i, 845, 


*gtir-réund’, a. &s. [Surrounn, v] 


* A, As adj. : Flooded. 
“My heart surround with grief is swoln so high.” 
Fletcher: Eliza, xxii, 

B, As subst.: A method of hunting some 
animals, as buffaloes, by surrounding them, 
and driving them over a precipice, or into a 
deep ravine, or other place from which they 
cannot escape; a place where animals are so 
hunted. [T1NCHEL.] 


“She unfortunately killed a man on the surround 
geome two miles from the stockade.”"—Field, Feb, 26, 
sir-round’-ér, s. [Eng. surround; -er.] 
*1, Overflow, inundation. 


“What grounds lye within the hurt or danger of 
waters, either within the surrounder by the sea, or 
the inundation of fresh waters,”"—Collis: Statute of 

e's, 83. 


2. One who surrounds. 
sur-rdund’-ing, pr. par, a, & s 
ROUND, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

*1, Circling, revolving. 

2. Encircling, inclosing. 

C. As substuntive : 

1. The act of inclosing or encompassing. 

2. Something belonging to those things 
that surround or environ; an external or 
accompanying circumstance ; one of the con- 
ditions environing a person or thing. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) 

“They have their particular haunts, and their sux 
roundings are nearly always the same.'—Surroughs ¢ 
Pepacton, p. 262. 

* siir-rdéund’— 
Circuit, round. 

* All this [land within the swrroundry of the foure 

seas.”—Mountague: Diatrive, p, 128. 
sur -réy, south’-roy, s. [Fr. sud (Eng. 


south), and roi = king.) [CLARENCEUX.] 


sur-r6y-al, s. [Pref. sur (2), and Eng. royal 
(q.v.).] The crown antler of a stag. 


(Sur- 


» & [Eng. surround; -ry.] 


(Fr. swr = above, and sain 


* gur-sa-nure, s. 
A wound 


=healthy, sound; Lat. sanus.] 
healing or healed outwardly only. 
“ My wound abideth like a sursanure.” 
Chaucer: Flower of Courtesie, 
*str-sé-ance, s. [Fr.] [Surcease.] Sub- 
sidence, quiet. 


“ All preachers, especially such as be of good temper, 

and have wisdom witl conscience, ought to inculcate 

gud beat upon peace, silence, and surseance."”—Bacon : 
Of Church Government. 


sise, v.i. [Norm. Fr. sursise = neglect.] 
rbear. 


sur-sol-id, s. & a. [Pref. sur (2), and Eng. 
solid (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 

Math.: The fifth power of a number; the 
product of the fourth multiplication of any 
number taken as the root. Thus, 243 is the 
sursolid of 8, since 3 x 8=9 (square of 3); 
9x 3=27 (cube of 38); 27 x 3=81 (fourth 
oro 81 x 3 x= 248 (fifth power or sursolid 
of 3). 

B. As adj.: Of, pertaining to, or involving 
the fifth power. 


sursolid-problem, s. 

Math. : A problem which cannot be resolved 
but by curves of a higher kind than conic 
sections, 


*sur-style’, v.t. [Pref. sur (2), and Eng. 
style (q.v.).] To surname. 


“ Gildas . . . was also swrstyled Querulus.”—Fuller * 
Worthies ; Somerset, ii. 286. 


sur’-tax, s. [Pref. swr- (2), and Eng. tam, s. 
(q.v.).] An additional or extra tax; a tax 
increased for some particular purpose, 


“ The House subsequently agreed to the continuance 
of the surtaz on sugars.”—Daily Telegraph, June 22, 
1886, 


sur-tax’, v.t. (SurTax, s.] To put a surtax 
on ; to increase the tax on. 


sur-tout’ (final ¢ silent), s. (Fr. = over all: 
sur = above, over, and tout (Lat. totus) = 
whole.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Originally, a man’s coat, to 
be worn over his other garments; now, an 
upper coat with long wide sleeves; a frock- 
coat. [SuPERTOTUS.] 

“The surtout if abroad you 

wear, 
Repels the rigour of the 
Prior : Alma, iii. 480, 

2. Her.: An escutcheon 
placed upon the centre of 
a shield of arms; a shield 
of pretence. The arma 


figured are these of 
William III. 


SURTOUT. 
gur’-tur-brand, s. [Icel. surtarbrandr, from 


svartr=black, and brandr=a firebrand.? 
Fibrous brown coal or bituminous wood found 
in the north of Iceland. It resembles the 
black oak found in bogs, is used for fuel, and 
is also capable of being manufactured into 
articles of furniture, 


* gur-ve-ance, s. [Fr.] Surveyance, super- 
intendence, surveillance. 
“ Your is the charge of all his surveance.” 
Chaucer; C. T.., 12,029, 
sur-véi-llance (or ll as y), s._ [Fr., from 
surveillant, pr. par. of surveiller = to watch 
over : sur (Lat. swper) = above, over, and veiller ; 
Lat. vigilo=to watch.] Oversight, inspec- 
tion, watch, superintendence, supervision. 


“Well, my lord, you may give orders for their 
release; of course a little surveillance will be ad- 
visable.”"—Marryat: Snarleyyow, vol. iii., ch. xvii. 


* sir-véi-Llant (or Il as y), s. & a. [Fr., 
pr. par. of surveiller.] [SURVEILLANCE. ] 
A. As subst.: One who watches over 
another ; a watch, a spy, a supervisor. 
B. As adj.: Watching over another or 
others ; overseeing, watchful. 


* giir-vene’, v.t. [Fr. survenir; Lat. super- 
venio.}] To come as an addition to; to super- 
vene (q.v.). 


“ Hippocrates mentions a suppuration that survenes 
lethargies, which commonly terminates in a con- 
sumption.”—Harvey, 


* siir’-vé-nue, s. [SurvenE.] The act of 
stepping or coming in suddenly or unex- 
pectedly ; the act of supervening. 


sur-véy’, * sur-vewe, v.t. [Fr. sur = over, 
and O. Fr. veer, veoir (Fr. voir) = to see, from 
Lat. video] 
1. To overlook; to inspect or take a view 
of, as from a height. 
“ Thence survaid 
From out a loftie watche toure raised there 
The country round about.” : 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey x. 
2. To view with a scrutinizing eye; to 
examine closely. 
*3. To see, to perceive. 
“The Norweyan lord surveying vantage... 
Began a fresh assault." Shakesp, ; Macbeth, i. 2. 


4, To examine with reference to condition 
’ 


6); pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cions, ~tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


« situation, value, or the like, carefully with a 

view to ascertain the condition, value, &c., of. 

“The surueyors are diuers, one more principle: 

they survey the queenes lands within the dutehy. 
Smith > Commonwealth, bk. iii., eh: vi. 

5. To determine the boundaries, form, ex- 
tent, area, position, contour, &c., of, as of 
any portion of the earth’s surface, by means 
of linear and angular measurements, and the 
application of the principles of geometry and 
trigonometry ; to deterinine and accurately 
delineate on paper the form, extent, contour, 
&c., of, as of tracts of ground, line of coasts, 
&c. [SuRVEYING.] 

6. To examine and ascertain, as the 
boundaries and royalties of a manor, the 
tenures of the tenants, and the rent and value 
of the same. 


* 7, To inspect; to examine into, 
‘We first survey the plot.” 
Shukesp, ; 2 Henry IV., 1.8 
sur’-véy, s. [Survey, v.] 

1, The act of surveying; a general view; a 
sight, a prospect: as, To take a survey of the 
country about. 

2. A particular view ; an examination or in- 
spection of all the parts or particulars of any- 
thing, with a view to ascertain the condition, 
quantity, quality, value, &c.: as, To make a 
supe of roads or bridges ; a survey of stores, 

cs 

3. The operation of determining the bound- 
aries, form, extent, area, position, contour, 
&c., of any portion of the earth's surface, 
tract of country, coast, harbour, &¢., and of 
delineating the same accurately on paper. 
Also the measured plan, account, or descrip- 
tion of such an observation. [SURVEYING.] 


4, A district for the collection of the cus- 
toms, under the inspection and authority of a 
particular officer. 

5, Inspection, examination. 

“To take a survey of our own understandings,"— 

Locke: Human Understand,, bk. i., ch. i. 

J (1) Geological Survey: The survey of @ 
country with the view of making geological 
maps, &c. That of the United States began 
after the Civil War, there having been only 
partial and desultory proceedings in preceding 
years. Each state prosecuted its own survey, 
the work done by some of them being of an 
exhaustive and very satisfactory character. 
The United States confined its labors to a 
survey of the territories, which began in 1867 
under Dr. F. V. Hayden. Others engaged in 
it as leaders were Major Powell, Lieutenant 
Wheeler and Mr. Clarence King. 


(2) Ordnance Survey : [ORDNANCE-SURVEY]. 


* gur-véy-al, s. [Eng. survey; -al.] The 
act of surveying ; survey, view, inspection. 


“The declaration and surveyal of those respects 
according to which Christ is represented the Saviour 
of men.”—Barrow ; Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 39. 


* stir_véy'-ange, s. [SuRVEANCE.] Survey, 
inspection. , 


* sur-véy’-ér, s. [SuRvEyoR.] 


sur-véy’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (SURVEY, v.J 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act or art of determining 
the boundaries, form, area, position, contour, 
&c., of any portion of the earth’s surface, 
tract of country, coast, &c., by means of 
measurements taken on the spot; the art of 
determining the form, area, surface, contour, 
&c., of any portion of the earth’s surface, and 
delineating it accurately on a map or plan. 

q 1. Land surveying is the art of applying 
the principles of geometry and trigonometry 
to the measurement of land. The principal 
operations are laying down or driving base 
lines, and triangles on either side of the base. 
In large surveys it is desirable to lay down 
these triangles by measuring each angle with 
an instrument called the theodolite (q.v.), by 
which the accuracy of the measurement of the 
sides may be checked, 

2. Geodesic surveying comprises all the opera- 
tions of surveying carried on under the sup- 
peers that the earth is spheroidal. It em- 

races marine surveying (q.v.). 

3. Marine or hydrographical surveying ascer= 
tains the forms of coast-lines, harbours, &c., 
and of objects on the shore, the entrances to 
harbours, channels, their depth, width, &c., 
the position of shoals, the depth of water 
thereon; and it embraces all the operations 
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surveyor—suscitate 


i  —— 


necessary to a complete determination of the. 


contour of the bottom of a harbour or other 
sheet of water. 

4, Military surveying : [RECONNAISSANCE]. 

5. Mining surveying may be either for the 
purpose of determining the situation and posi- 
tion of the shafts, galleries, and other under- 
ground excavations of a mine already in 
existence; or it may be for determining the 
proper positions for the shafts, galleries, &c., 
of a mine not yet opened. 

6. Plane surveying : [PLANE-SURVEYING], 

7, Railway surveying is a comprehensive 
term, embracing surveys intended to ascer- 
tain the best line of communication between 
two given points ; it also includes all surveys 
for the construction of aqueducts for the 
supply of water to towns, &c. 

8. Topographical surveying embraces all the 
operations incident to finding the contour of 
a portion of the earth’s surface, and the 
various methods of representing it upon a 
plane surface. When only a general topo- 
graphical map of a country is wanted, it is, 
in general, sufficient to survey the country 
with reference to its fields, roads, rivers, &c. 
Levels are run along the principal lines, as 
fences, roads, &c., and the highest of the 
most prominent points of the country are 
determined with respect to some plane of 
reference. Then the general outlines of the 
topography are sketched in by the eye; after 
the general outline is finished, the princijal 
objects worthy of note are represented by a 
system of conventional signs. 


gur-véy-—Cr, *stir-véy’-ér, * sur-vei- 
am, s. (Eng. survey, v. ; -or.] 
* 1, An overseer, a superintendent, an in- 
spector. 
“To make the fox surveyor of the fold.’ 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI, iii. 1. 
2. One who surveys, examines, or inspects 
for the purpose of ascertaining the condition, 
quantity, quality, or value of anything: as, a 
surveyor of roads, a surveyor of shipping, &c. 
3. One who surveys or measures land ; one 
skilled in or practising the art of surveying. 


gsurveyor-general, s. 

1. The chief surveyor of lands: as, the swr- 
veyor-general of the United States or of a 
particular state. 


*2. A principal or chief surveyor: as, the 
surveyor-general of the king’s manors or of 
woods and parks in England. 


gur-véy-or-ship, s. (Eng. surveyor; -ship.] 
The office or position of a surveyor. 


*gir-view (iew as U), *sur-vewe, v.t. 
(Pref. swr- (2), and Eng. view (q.v.).] To sur- 
vey, to overlook. 

“ And lifted high above this earthly mass, 


Which it surview'd, as hills do lower ground.” 
Spenser: F, Q., Il. ix. 45, 


*str’-view (iew as 01), s. [SuRvrew, v.] A 
survey, an inspection, an examination. 


“ After some surview of the sts*e of the body, he is 
able to inform them.”—Sanderson > Sermons, p. 197. 


siir-vise’,v.t. [Fr. sur= over, above, and viser 
= to look.] To look over; to supervise. 


“Ttis the most vile, foolish, absurd, palpable, and 
Tidiculous escutcheon thatever this eye swrvis'd.”"—Ben 
Jonson ; Every Man Out of His Humour, iii. L 


sur-viv-al, *siir-viv-all, s. (Eng. sur- 
viv(e); -al.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of surviving or out- 
Brigg another or others ; a living longer than 
others, 


2. Anthrop.: A term introduced by Tylor 
to denote any process, custom, opinion, «&c., 
which has been carried on by force of habit 
into a new state of society different from that 
in which it had its original home, thus re- 
maining as a proof and an example of an older 
condition of culture out of which a newer 
has been evolved. 


“ Among evidence aiding us to trace the course which 
the civilization of the world has actually followed, 
is that great class of facts to denote which I have 
found it convenient to introduce the terin ‘ survivals.’ 
... I know anold Somersetshire woman whose hand- 
loom dates from the time before the introduction of 
the ‘ flying-shuttle,’ which new-fangled appliance she 
has never even learnt to use, and I have seen her 
throw her shuttle from hand to hand in true classic 
fashion; this old woman is not a century behind her 
times, but she is a case of survival, Sich examples 
often lead us back to the habits of hundreds and even 
thousands of years ago, The ordeal of the key and 
Bible, still in use, isa survival; the Midsummer hon- 
fire is a survival; the Breton peasant’s All Souls 
‘supper for the spirita of the dead is a survival,”"— 
Tylor: Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), i, 16. 


| Survival of the Fittest: 

Biol.: A phrase introduced by Herbert 
Spencer to signify what Darwin called Natural 
Selection. 


“The preservation during the battle for life of varie- 
ties which possess any advantage in structure, con- 
stitution, or instinct, I have called Natural Selection: 
and Mr, Herbert Spencer had well expressed the same 
idea by the Survival of the Fittest.”—Darwin: Varia- 
tion of Animals & Plants, i. 6. 


*sur-viv-anc¢e, * sur-viv’-an-cy, s. [Eng. 
survive); -ance, -ancy.} Survival, survivor- 
ship. 


“Tt mentioneth the survivance but of one of them.” 
—Buck; Hist. Richard III, 


sur-vive’, v.t. & i. [Fr. survivre, from Lat. 
supervivo, from super = above, beyond, and vivo 
= to live.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To live longer than; to outlive; to live 
beyond the life of. 

“ Christ's soul survived the death of his body ; there- 
fore shall the soul of every believer survive the body's 
death.”"—Bishop Horsley » Sermons, vol. i., ser. 20. 

2. To outlive; to last longer than; to live 
after. 
“ His art survived the waters.” 
Cowper : Task, V. 220. 
B. Intrans.: To remain, alive; to live after 
the death of another or others, or after some 
event has happened, 
“ Look if your hapless father yet survive.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aneid ii. 812, 
*str-viv-en-cy, s. [Eng. surviv(e); -ency.] 
Survival. 


sur-viv’-ér, s. (Eng. surviv(e); -er.] One 
who survives or outlives; a survivor. 


sur-viv-ing, pr. par. &a. [SuRvIvE.] 
A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Remaining alive ; yet living or 
existing. 


sur-viv-or, s. [Eng. survive); -or.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who lives after the death 
of another or others, or after some event or 


time. 
“ Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead ; 
He is the sole survivor.” 
Wordsworth : Simon Lee. 


2. Law: The longer liver of two joint ten- 
ants, or of any two persons who have a joint 
interest in anything. 


sur-viv-or-ship, s. (Eng. survivor ; -ship.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The state of surviving or 
outliving another or others, or of living after 
some event has taken place. 

“But as to any interesting speculations concerning 
its state of survivorship, ‘tis pluin they had none."— 
Warburton : Divine Legation, bk. v., § 6. 

2. Law: The right of a joint tenant or other 
person who has a joint interest in an estate to 
sa the whole estate upon the death of the 
other. 


“From the same principle also arises the remaining 
grand incident of itp viz., the doctrine o: 
survivorship» by which two or more persons are seised 
of a joint estate, of inheritance, for their own lives, or 
fae auter vie, or are jointly possessed of any chattel 

nterest, the entire tenancy upon the decease of any of 
them remains to the survivors, and at length to the 
last survivor; and be shall be entitled to the whole 
estate, whatever it be, whether an inheritance or a 
common freehold only, or even a less estate.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 12. 
¥ Chance of survivorship: The chance that 
a person of one age has of surviving another 
of a different age. Thus, according to the 
Carlisle Tables of Mortality, the chances of 
survivorship for two persons aged twenty-five 
and sixty-five respectively are eighty-nine and 
eleven, in other words, the chanees are eight 
to one that the younger will survive the older, 


sts, s. [Lat.; Gr. ds (hus); O. H. Ger. st=a 
pig, a swine.) 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Suid, or the sub-family Suine (q.v.), with 
fourteen species ranging over the Palearctic 
and Oriental regions, and into the first Aus- 
tralian sub-region as far as New Guinea; 
absent from the Ethiopian region, or barely 
entering it on the north-east. The lower in- 
cisors are inclined forward, canines of the 
males tusk-like; the molars have broad 
crowns, with two transverse ridges (three or 
more in the last molar) divided into rounded 
tubercles. There are four toes to all the feet ; 
the third and fourth digits form a functional 
pair, while the second and fifth are rudi- 
mentary, and do not touch the ground. 


2. Paleont.: The genus appears to have 
commenced in the Miocene Tertiary. Sus 


si-san’-nite, s. 


stis-cép-ti-bil’-1-ty, s. 


sus-cép-ti-bly, adv. 


siis-cép’-tive-néss, s. 


* siis-ci-ta-bil-ity, s. 


* stis’-ci-tate, v.t. 


scrofa (the Wild Boar) is first found in the 
Post-Pliocene, 


{After the Susanna mine, 
Leadhills, Scotland, where first found ; suff. 
-ite (Min.); Ger. suzannit.) 

Min. : A rhombohedral salt of lead occur- 
ring only in small crystals, and very rarely. 
Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 6°5 to 6°55; lustre, 
resinous to adamantine ; colour, white, green, 
yellow. Compos.: sulphate of lead, 27°5; 
carbonate of lead, 72°5=100, which yields 
the formula, PbhOSO3 + 3PbOCO.. 


[Eng. susceptible; 
-ity.] 

1, The quality or state of being susceptible; 
capability of receiving impressions or change; 
or of being influenced or affected ; sensitive- 


ness, 
“Furnished with a natural susceptibility, and free 


from any acquired impediment, the mind is then fin 
youth] in the most favourable state for the admission 
of instruction, and for learniug how to live.”—Anog : 
Essays, No. 2. 


2. Capacity for feeling or emotional excite- 
ment; sensibility. 


siis-¢ép’-ti-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. suscep- 


tibilis = ready to undertake, from swsceptus, 
pa. par. of suscipio=to undertake: sus (for 
sub) = under, and capio = to take.) 

1, Capable of admitting anything addi- 
tional, or any change, affection, or influence ; 
readily acted upon by any affection or in- 
fluence. 


“These are the seminaries in which the clergy, who 
are to go out and instruct mankind, are formed, in 
the susceptible periods of their lives."—Anox: Liberal 
Education, § 46. 

_ 2. Capable of emotional impression ; readily 
impressed ; impressible, sensitive. 


sus-cép’-ti-ble-néss, s. [Eng. susceptible; 


-ness.| The quality or state of being suscep- 
tible ; susceptibility. 


{Eng. susceptib(le) ¢ 
-ly.]) Ina susceptible manner. 


* siis-cép/-tion, s. (Lat. susceptio, from sus- 


ceptus, pa. par. of suscipio=to undertake.) 


. (Suscerrisie.] The act of taking. 


“The willing svsception and the cheerful sustenance 
of the cross."—ZSarrow: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 32. 


siis-cép'-tive, a, [Lat. susceptivus, from sus- 


ceptus, pa. par. Of suscipio.) Capable of ad- 
mnitting ; susceptible. 


“Since our nature is so susceptive of errours on all 
sides, it is fit we should have notices given us how 
far other persons may become the causes of false juag- 
ments."—Watts.: Logick. 


[Fng. susceptive ; 
-ness.} The qnality or state oi being suscep- 
tive ; susceptibility. 


* giis-cép-tiv-i-ty, s. (ng. susceptiv(e); 


-ity.] Capable of admitting ; susceptibility. 
“Nor can we have any idea of matter, which does 
not imply a natural discerpibility and susceptivity of 
various shapes and moditications,”"—Wolluston : Heli- 
gion of Nature, § 5, 


*giis-cép’-tor, s. [Lat.] One who under- 


takes; a godfather. 


“In our church those who are not secular persons 
are not forbid to be godfathers, nor are any susceptors 
supposed to contract any aftinity, as that such an 
undertaking should hinder marriage betweene the 
sponsors and the persous baptized, if otherwise it be 
lawful.”"—Puller ; Moderation of the Church of Eng- 
land, p, 281. : 


'* stis-cip'-i-en-¢y, s. [Eng. suscipien(t); 


-cy.) Reception, admission ; the state or con- 


dition of being received or adinitted, 


* siis—cip’-I-ent, a. & s. (Lat. suscipiens, 


pr. par. of suscipio = to undertake.) 
A, As adj.: Receiving, admitting. 


“(God] likewise effecting miracles superiour, or con. 
trary to the law and course of pature, without any 
preparatory dispositions induced into the suscipient 
Inatter."—Burrow : Sermons, vol. ii., ser, 12, 


B. As subst.: One who takes, receives, or 
admits. 


“ For the sacraments and ceremonies of the gospel 
operate not without the concurrent action and moral 
eftoaues of the suscipient,"—Taylor: Holy Dying, 
ch. v., 


(Eng. suscit(ate) ; 
-ability.] The quality or state of being easily 
roused, raised, or excited ; excitability. — 

{Lat. suscitatus, pu. par. 
of suscito: sus (for sub) = under, and cito= 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wSt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciih, 


cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


> 
~!? a 


. 


| 


suscitation—suspension 
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to incite, to rouse.] To rouse, to excite ; to 
call into life and action. 


“ He shall suscitate or rayse the courage of all men 
{nclined to vertue,”—Sir 7, Elyot ; Governour, bk..1ii., 
ch, xxv. 


*siis-ci-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. suscitatio, from 
suscitatus, pa. par. of suscito.) [SusciTare.] 
The act of raising, rousing, or exciting. 


“The temple is supposed to be dissolved; and, 
being so, to be raised again: therefore the suscltation 
must answer to the dissolution.”—Pearson.: Un the 
Creed, art, 5. 


siis’-lik, séus/-lilx, s. [Russ.] 
Zool. : Spermophilus citillus, the Sisel (q.v.). 


gis-péct’, v.t. & i. [Suspucr, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To look up to; to respect. 


“Tf God do intimate to the spirit of any wise 
inferiors that they ought to reprove, then let him 
auspect these our persons, and beware that they make 
no open contestation, but be content with privacy.”— 
Rogers: Naaman the Syrian, p. 330. 


2. To imagine to exist; to have a vague or 
slight opinion or idea of the existence of, 
often on little or very slight evidence. 


“The hidden harme that we suspected least.” 
Vncertaine Auctors ; Troubled Commonwealth, &c. 


8. To imagine to be guilty, but upon slight 
evidence, or without absolute proof. 
4, To mistrust, to distrust, to doubt. 


“To be abhorred or even suspected and distrusted by 
those among whom we live.”—Secker » Sermons, vol. ii, 
ger. 18. 


5, To hold to be uncertain ; to doubt. 


“ Their practice close, their faith suspected not ; 
Their states far off, and they of wary wit.” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, iv. 


*B. Intrans. : To imagine guilt, danger, or 
the like ; to be suspicious. 
“Tt shall suspect where is no cause of fear.” 
Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 1,153, 
siis’-péct, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. suspectus, 
a, par. of swspicio = to look under, to admire, 
to suspect ; sus (for sub) = under, and specio 
= to look.) 
* A, As adjective: 
1. Suspected, under suspicion. 


“The creative genus of statesmen who fail com- 
Patel; the ability of generals who are beaten, and 

he poetic charm of writers whom nobody reads are 
suspect to us.”—St, James's Gazette, Feb, 16, 1887. 


2. Doubtful, uncertain. 

B.. As substantive: 

*1, Suspicion. (Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 24.) 

*2, Something suspicious; something 
causing or raising suspicion. 

3. A person suspected; a person under 
suspicion of a crime, offence, &c. 


* A day orso afterwards two or three suspects were 
arrested and clapped into prison.”—G@lobde, Jan. 6, 1886. 


*gilis-péc-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. suspec- 
tus, pa. par. of suspicio = to mistrust. ] a 
Zool. : A sub-section of Colubrine snakes, 
having the fangs situated at the back of the 
jaw behind the common teeth. Head usu- 
ally covered with shield-like plates. Some are 
known to be harmless, others are reputed 
poisonous, though it is doubtful if they really 
are so. Families Homalopside, Dipsadide, 
and Dendrophide. 


*gsiis-péct-a-ble, *stis-péct’-%-ble, a. 
(Eng. suspect ; -able.}] Liable to be suspected. 
‘sls-péet’-ant, spéct’-ant, a. (Suspect, a.] 
Her. : Looking upwards, the nose bendways. 


siis-péct’-Ed, pa. par. ora. [Suspuct, v.] 


suspected-moth, s. 
Entom.: A British night-moth, Orthosia 


* gtis-péct’-Ed-ly, adv. (Eng. suspected ; 

-ly.| In a suspected or suspicious manner ; so 

as. to raise suspicion. 

“[They] have either undiscernibly as some or sus- 
pectedly as others, or declaredly as many, used such 
addittaments to their faces, as they thought most ad- 
vanced the beauty or comeliness of their looks.”— 
Bishop Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 93. 


* giis-péct’-Ed-néss,  s. (Eng. suspected ; 


ness.) +The quality or state of being suspected 


or suspicious. 


“ Some of Se hattebice aphorisms transplanted into 
‘nations by losing their ‘e, contract a suspected- 
inson = Hudoxa, p. 96. 


giis-péct’-ér, s. (Eng. suspect, v.;-er.] One 
or who suspects. 


“A base-suspecter of a virgin’s honour.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 8, 


ness. 


* gtis-péct’-ful, a. [Eng. suspect ; -ful(l).] 
1, Apt to suspect or mistrust; suspicious, 
2. Exciting suspicion ; suspicious. 


“Such a diffident and suspectful prohibition.” — 
Milton : Of Unlicensed Printing. 


*siis-péc’-tion, *sus-pec-ci-on, s. [Lat. 
suspectio.] Suspicion. 
‘* Now it is time shortly that I 
Tell you something of Jelousie, 
That was in great suspection.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 
a 
* slis-péc’-tious-néss, s. [Suspecr.] Sus- 
picion, suspiciousness, 
“Se you any suspectiousness in this mater? I praye 
you showe me or I sende the money.” — Berners - 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol, ii., ch. elxvii. 


* stis-péct/-léss, a. (Eng. suspect ; -less.] 
1, Not suspecting; having no suspicion; 
unsuspicious. 
2. Not suspected ; unsuspected. 
“ Suspectless have I travell'd all the town through.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Island Princess, ii. 1. 
sus-pénd, v.t. & i. [Fr. suspendre, from Lat. 
suspendo, from sus (for sub) = under, and 
pendo = to hang ; Sp. & Port. suspender; Ital, 
suspendere. } 
A, Transitive: 
1. To cause to hang or depend from any- 
thing ; to hang. 
“ On the willow that harp is suspended.” 
Byron : By the Rivers of Babylon. 
*2. To make to depend. 


“God hath in the cone suspended the promise 
of eternal life upon this condition, that, without 
obedience and holiness of life, no man shall ever see 
the Lord.”—Tillotson. 


8. To cause to cease for a time; to inter- 
rupt, to stay, to delay, to stop, to rest. 
“ And oft suspend the Sb oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest!” 
Collins: Death of Mr, Thomson, 
4, To hold in an undecided or undetermined 
state. 
5. To debar, usually for a time, from any 
rivilege, the execution of any office, the en- 
joyment of an income, or the like. 


“‘Persons excommunicate, suspended, or inter- 
dicted."— Burnet : Records, vol. i., bk. ii., No. 22. 


6. To cause to cease from operation or effect 
none time; as, To suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act. 

*7 To expend, 


“Some other shall repay what I suspend in thee.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xi. 


*B. Intrans. ; To cease from operation ; to 
desist from active employment ; specifically, 
to stop payments, or to be unable to meet 
one’s engagements, 

To suspend payment: To declare one’s 
self unable to meet one’s engagements; to 
stop payments. 

“The old-established banking-firm of —— has 

suspended payment,”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 16, 1886. 
stus-pénd’~éd, pa. par. & a. [SusPenp.] 


suspended-cadence, s. 
Music: An interrupted cadence. 


suspended-note, s. [Susrrnsion, IT. 2.] 


suspended-ovule, s. 


Bot.: An ovule hanging by the placenta 
from a little below the summit of the ovary. 


sis-pénd’-ér, s. (Eng. suspend; -er.] 

1. One who suspends. 

2. One of the two braces or straps worn to 
hold up the trousers; a brace, (Usually in 
plural.) 

* 3. One who remains in astate of suspense ; 
one who is undecided or undetermined in 
opinion ; a waverer, a hesitater. 


“T may adde thereunto,—Or the cautelousnes of 
suspenders and not forward concluders in these 
times.”"—Mountagu: Appeale to Cesar, pt. ii., ch. v. 


siis-pénd’-ing, pr. par. or a. 


suspending-power, 3. 
POWER. | 


*giis-pén-sa/-tion, s. [SusPense.] A tem- 
porary cessation. 


stis-pénse’, *sus-pens, a. & s, 
pens = doubtful, 
nNSUs. 
q.v.).] 

* A, As adjective: t 
1. Held or lifted up; suspended. 


“The light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though weecy suspense in heav'’n 
Held by thy voice.” ‘ilton: P. L., vii. 98. 


(SusPEND. } 
[DisPEnsine- 


(Fr. sus- 
uncertain, from Lat. sus- 
pa. par. of suspendo = to suspend 


2. Held in doubt or expectation. 
3. Characterized by or proceeding from sus. 
pense or doubt, 
“ This said, he sat, and expectation held 
His look suspense.” Milton: P. L,, ti. 418, 
B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1, The state of having the mind or thoughts 
suspended ; a state of uncertainty, doubt, or 
anxiety, with more or less apprehension ; in- 
decision. 

“ Suspense in news is torture.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,577. 

* 2. Cessation for a time ; stop. 

* 3. Suspension ; holding over. 

“ Suspense of judgment and exercise of charitie."— 

Hooker ; Eccles. Politie, bk. iv., § 14. 

II, Law; Suspension; a temporary cessa- 
tion of a man’s right, as when the rent or 
other profits of land cease by unity of pos- 
session of land and rent, 


suspense-account, s. A private ac- 
count kept by a merchant or banker of sundry 
items which at the moment cannot be entered 
to the proper creditor or debtor; also, an ac- 
count of debit items which, while not con- 
sidered at the time collectible, have not yet 
been transferred to profit and loss account. 


} stis-pén‘-si, s. pl. [Masc. pl. of Lat. sus- 
pensus, pa. par. of suspendo = to suspend, to 
hang up.] 

Entom.: Chrysalids attached by the tail 
only, and hanging with the head downwards. 
This peculiarity is found in the Nymphalide 
(q.v.). (Newman.) 


* siis-péns-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. suspensible ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being suspensible ; 
capacity of being suspended or sustained 
from sinking. 


sts-péns’-i-ble, a. (Eng. suspens(e) ; -able.] 
Capable of being suspended or held from 
sinking, 


stis-pén’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. suspen- 

sionem, accus. of suspensio =a hanging or 
suspending, from suspensus, pa. par. of sus- 
pendo = to suspend (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of suspending, hanging up, or 
causing to hang or depend from something. 

2. The state of being suspended or of hang: 
ing from something. 


3. The act of holding over, delaying, inter- 
rupting, ceasing, or stopping for a time: as, 

(1) The temporary ceasing or interruption 
of labour, toil, exertion, study, pain, or the 
like. 

(2) The postponing of judgment, decision, 
determination, or the like. 

(3) The ceasing to make payment: as, the 
suspension of a bank. 

(4) The holding over or staying temporarily 
of punishment or sentence. 

(5) The suspending or debarring temporarily 
from any privilege, the execution of an office, 
the enjoyment of an income, or the like. 


(6) The causing temporarily to cease from 
effect or operation: as, the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 


4, The state of solid bodies, the particles of 
which are held undissolved in a fluid, and may 
be separated from it again by filtration, 

II. Technically: 

1, Law: 


(1) Canon Law: A censure inflicted on a 
clerk in orders, for remedial purposes, the 
effect of which is to take away from him, for 
a fixed time, or until he repents and makes 
satisfaction, the exercise of his sacred func- 
tions in his office or benefice. Suspension is of 
three kinds : (1) ab ordine, where a clerk can- 
not exercise his functions ; (2) ab officio, where 
he is forbidden to exercise them in his charge 
or cure; and (8) @ beneficio, where he is de- 
prived of the revenues of his benefice, and of 
any control over it. Suspension is removed 
by absolution, revocation of the censure by 
the person inflicting it, expiry of time, or by 
dispensation. 

ss ion is the sentence which even the bishop's 

chancellor can pronounce upona clerk who has mis- 
conducted himself. It isa temporary punishment of 
the same nature as deprivation, anda b¥ect Go eriti- 


cism and review by the civil courts."—Macmillan's 
Magazine, Nov. 1869, p. 80. 


, LOY; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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suspensive—suspire 


(2) Eng. Law: The temporary stop of a 
man’s right, as when a seignory, rent, or other 
protit out of land lies dormant for a time, by 
reason of the unity of possession of the 
seignory, rent, &c., and of the land out of 
which they issue, 

(8) Scots Law: A process in the supreme 
eivil or criminal court, by which execution or 
diligence on a sentence or decree is stayed 
until the judgment of the supreme court is 
obtained on a point in dispute. 

2. Music: The holding or prolongation of a 
note in any chord into the chord which fol- 
lows, thereby often producing a discord, The 
first appearance of the note to be suspended 
is called its preparation; its presence as a 
discord, its percussion ; its removal to a note 
of concord or rest in key, or some legitimate 
sound of a sequence, its resolution, Suspen- 
sions are named after the interval of the note 
forming the discord. Two suspended notes 
form a double suspension, three a triple sus- 
pension, and so on, ‘I'he intervals most com- 
monly suspended are the fourth, sixth, seventh, 
and ninth. The percussion of a discord of sus- 
pension is generally on the strong accent of a 

aul’. 

8. Public schools: A name given at various 
schools to a form midway between the Lower 
and Upper divisions. 

4, Khet.: A keeping of the hearer in doubt 
and ia attentive expectation of what is to 
follow, or what is to be the inference or con- 
clusion from the arguments or observations. 

| (1) Pleas in suspension: 

Law: Those pleas which show some matter 
of tempor.ry incapacity to proceed with the 
action or suit, 

(2) Points of suspension : 

Mech. : The points, as in the axis of a beam 
or balance, at which the weights act, or from 
which they are suspended. 

(3) Suspension of arms: A short truce or 
cessation of operations agreed on by the com- 
manders of the opposing forces, as for the 
burying of the dead, making proposals for 
surrender, peace, &e. 


suspension-bridge, s. A bridge sus- 
tained by flexible supports secured at each 
extremity. The points of support are the 
tops of strong pillars or small towers, erected 


x 


Uren 


MENAI SUSPENSION-BRIDGE 
(In half elevation), 


@. One of the piers, having massive iron saddle on top, 
seated on rollers for free motion, 6. c. Extreme 
stonework and arches on the Anglesea coast.  d, 
Backstays, which are allowed room for aeieay oe 
and contraction ; these movements being assisted by 
rollers at angles, the backstays themselves being 
carried through tunnels in subterranean wedge- 
shaped masses of masonry, and firmly bolted in the 
rock. e. Roadway, stiffened to prevent oscillation, 
of which there are two kinds in suspension-bridges— 
horizontal and vertical; thus, a heavy lond at e will 
enuse A epression and pull down the curved chain 
above it, at the same time the centre of the roadway 
willrise. J. / Vertical rods, an inch square, support- 
ing the sleepers in the flooring of the roadway. 


for the purpose at each extremity of the 
bridge. Over these pillars the chains pass, 
and are attached beyond them to rocks or 
massive frames of iron firmly secured under- 
ground. ‘hese masses of masonry are named 
abutments, The flooring is connected with the 
chains by means of strong, upright iron rods. 
There are many notable examples in the 
United States of the wire suspension bridge, 
the longest being that between Brooklyn and 
New York, which has a span of 1595 feet. 
The approaches make its total length 6989 
feet. Other well-known instances are the 
suspension bridge over the gorge at Niagara. 
1268 feet span, and that between Cincinnati 
and Covington, over the Ohio, 1057 feet, 


suspension-drill, s. 

Metal-work, : A vertical drilling-machine, 
used in locomotive and boiler work, &c. It 
os a frame which may be bolted to the ceil- 
ng. 


suspension-railway, s. A railway in 
which the carriage is suspended from an 
elevated track, one carriage on each side of a 


SUSPENSION-RAILWAY. 


single track, so as to balance, or suspended 
between two tracks. The illustration shows 
an elevated single-track railway in Algeria, 
where sixty miles of suspension railway are 
at work, employed chiefly in carrying esparto. 


suspension-scale, s. Ascale swung by 
pendent rods from levers above, in contra- 
distinction tothe usual platform-scales, whose 
levers are beneath. 


siis-pén’-sive, a. [Eng. suspens(e) ; -ive.] 
* 1. Tending to suspend or keep in sus- 
pense ; uncertain, doubtful, 


“The truth of her condition hardly knows, 
But in suspensive thought awhile doth hover.” 
Beaumont : Psyche, 


2. Having the power or effect of suspending 
or causing something temporarily to cease 
from effect or operation. 


“We are not to be allowed even a suspensive veto,” — 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, xxv. 


* 3. Doubtful. 


“These few of the lords were suspensive in their 
AvOmeHhGH ii Hacees : Life of Archbishop Williams, 
p. 1389, 

suspensive-conditions, s. pl. 

Scots Law: Conditions precedent or condi- 

tions without the purification of which the 
contract cannot be completed. 


siis-pén’-sor, s. [Eng. suspens(e); -or.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Something which suspends, 

II. Technically: 

1, Anat. : The longitudinal ligament of the 
liver. 

2. Bot, : A very delicate thread descending 
from the foramen of an ovule into the quin- 
tine, and bearing at its extremity a globule 
which is the nascent embryo. It develops 
from the upper of two cells in a fertilized 
ovule, of which the lower one becomes the 
embryo. The suspensor is sometimes long, 
as in Boraginacee, Crucifere, &c., or short 
as in Graminacer, Polygonacez, &e. Called 
also the Suspensory cord, the Pro-embryo, 
and by Dutrochet the Hypostasis. 


3. Surg. : A suspensory-bandage (q.v.). 


sus-pén’-sor-y, a. &s. [Fr. suspensoire.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Suspended, hanging, depending. 
2. That suspends ; suspending, 


“There are several parts peculiar to brutes which 
are eae in man, as the seventh or suspensory 
muscle of the eye.”—Aay + On the Creation. 


3. Suspending; causing something to cease 
temporarily from effect or operation, 


“Mr. Parnell can hardly anticipate the enactment 
ve his suspensory proposal,"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 
8, 1886. 


B. As subst. : The same as SUSPENSOR (q.Y.). 


suspensory-bandage, s. 

Surg.: A bag attached to a strap or belt, 
and used to support the serotum, that the 
weight of the testes may not draw upon the 
spermatic cord, 


* stis-pic-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. suspicable ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being suspic- 
able; suspiciousness. (More: Mystery of God- 
Uiness, p. 151.) 


* siis-pic'-a-ble, a. [Lat. suspicabdilis, from 
suspicor = to suspect (q.v.).] Liable or open 
to suspicion ; suspicious, 

“But it is a very suspicable business that he means 


no more then empty space by it."—Afore: Defence of 


the Moral Cabbala, (App.) 


* siis-pi-cion, v.t. 


* giis-p1-ra’-tion, s. 


* siis-pire’, * sus-pyre, vi. 


* stis-pic-ien-¢y (c as sh), s. (Suspicion.] 


Suspiciousness, suspicion, 
“The want of it should not deject us with a sus- 
Sermons, 


piciency of the want of grace.”—Hopkins ; 
ser. 14, 


sus-pi’-cion, * sus-pe-ci-on, * sus-pi- 


ci-oun, * sus-pi-tion, s. [O. Fr. swspezion, 
souspecon (Fr. sowpgon), from Lat. suspicionem, 
accus, of suspicio = suspicion.) [Suspxct.] 

* 1, Regard, consideration, thought. 

“Cordelia, out of mere love, without the suspicion 

of expected reward, at the message only of her father 
in distress, Roe forth these filial tears,’’—Ailton: 
Hist. Eng., bk. i. 

2. The act or feeling of one who suspects; 
the sentiment or passion which is excited by 
apprehension or signs of evil, harm, danger, 
or the like, without absolute proof; the 
imagination of the existence of something, 
especially something wrong, hurtful, or danger- 
ous, with slight proof or grounds, or without 
any proof or grounds. 


“ Suspicions enone thoughts are like bats amo 
birds, they ever fly by twilight.”—Bucon : Essays ; 
Suspicion. 

{ Suspicion is the offspring of fear and is 
exceedingly prevalent amoung wild animals. 

(Darwin.) 


3. A very slight amount or degree. (Used, 
like the French sowpgon from which this mean- 
ing is probably taken, of material and imma- 
terial things.) 


“With just a suspicion of Irish brogue that ety 
serves to increase the interest of her piquancy 
fun,"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 25, 1886. 


(Suspicion, s.] To view 
with suspicion; to suspect, to mistrust, to 
doubt. 


siis-pi’-cious, * sus-pe-cious, * sus-pi- 


tious, a. (Lat. suspiciosus.] [Suspicion.] 


1. Inclined to suspect ; apt to imagine with- 
out proof, 

“Stern was her Lord’s suspicious mind.” 
Scott; Lord of the Isles, iv. & 

2. Indicating fear, suspicion, or mistrust, 

“A wise man will find us to be rogues by our faces: 
we have a suspicious, fearful, constrained countenance, 
often turning and slinking through narrow lanes.”— 
Swift. 

3, Entertaining suspicion ; suspecting some- 
thing; distrustful. (Followed by of before 
the thing suspected.) 

“‘Many mischievous insects are daily at work, to 
make people of merit suspicious of each other.”—Pope. 
(Toda. 

4, Exciting or liable to excite suspicion ; 
apt to cause suspicion; giving reason or 
grounds to suspect or imagine ill. 


“A black, suspicious, threatening cloud.” 
Shakesp, : 8 Henry VI., v. 8 


sts-pi-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. suspicious; -ly.J 


1, Ina suspicious manner ; with suspicion. 
“T talked in: the matter so suspiciously, as tho 
such an invasion had been made,”—Burnet : 
pt. ii, bk. i, No. 39, 
2. So as to raise suspicion. 


“These articles are managed too suspiciously."—Bp, 
Taylor; Sermons, vol. ii., ser, 21. 


stis-pi'-—cious-néss, s. (Eng. suspicious; 


~188.} 

1. The quality or state of being suspicious ; 
liability to be suspected. 

a4 The quality or state of being apt to sus- 
pect. 


“The suspiciousness of Dametas, Miso, and my 
young mistress Mopsa,”—Sidney ; Arcadia, bk. ii. 


* siis-pir’-al, s. [Eng. suspir(e) ; -al.] 


1. A breathing-hole ; a vent or ventiduet, 


2. A spring of water passing underground 
towards a cistern or conduit. 


[Lat. suspiratio, from 
suspiratus, pa. par. of suspiro=to suspire 
(q.v.).] Respiration, breathing, a sigh; a 
deep breath. 


“Nor windy suspiration of forced breath.” 
Shakesp, ; Hamlet, i.% 


[Lat. suspiro 
= to breathe out, to sigh: sus (for sub) = 
under = and spiro = to breathe.) 

1, To fetch a long, deep breath ; to sigh. 


“ Suspyring and sighing after the sight of God and 
Joy of heaven.”—Sir 7, More: Workes, p. 582. 


2. To breathe ; to draw breath. 
“ Since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 


There was not such a gracious creature born,” 
Bhakesp. : King John, iii. 4. 


*giis-pire’, s. [Suspire, v.] A long, deep 


breath; asigh. (Locrine, v. 5.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


| 


suspired—suttee 
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*giis—pired’, a. ([Suspirr, v.] Earnestly 
longed for ; ardently desired or wished for. 


“The long suspired Redeemer of the world, did (as 
his prophets eryed) rent the heavens."—Reliquie 
Wottoniana, p. 269. 


Stis’-séx, s. [An abbrev. of South Saxons.] 


Geog.: A county on the south coast of 
England. 


Sussex-marble, s. 

Geol. & Building: A kind of marble geologi- 
eally constituting two divisions of the Weald 
Clay. The upper, called the Large Pa)udina 
Marble, said by Martin to be the true Sussex 
Marble, is characterized by the abundance of 
Paludina sussexensis; the lower one, which 
occurs about a hundred feet below the top of 
the Weald Clay, and constitutes its most im- 

rtant bed, is full of Paludina fluviorum. 

jussex marble is of a uniform bluish or grayish 
- green tint, takes a good polish, and has been 
much used for monuments and in building. 


siis-tain’, * sus-taine, * sus-teine, * sus- 

tene, *sus-teyne, v.t. [O. Fr. sustenir, 
sostenir, soustenir (Fr. soutenir), from Lat. 
sustineo, from sus (for swb) = under, and teneo 
=to hold; Sp. sostener ; Ital. sostenere.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To bear up; to hold up; to support; to up- 
hold ; to prop up: as, A pillar sustains a load. 

2. To hold suspended ; to keep from falling: 
as, A rope sustuins a weight. 

3. To endure without sinking or yielding ; 
to bear up against or under, 


“This too sinks after many a league 
Of well sustained but vain fatigue.” 4 
Byron; Mazeppa, ii, 


4, To be able or fit to undergo ; to bear, to 
stand. 

“Til qualified to sustain a comparison with the 
awful temples of the middle ages."—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xii. 

5. To maintain, to support; to provide 
sustenance or livelihood for ; to nourish. 


“ Following its fortunes like the beasts or trees 
Which it sustained.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ix. 


6. To support in any condition by affording 
aid ; Ad vindicate, to comfort, to strengthen, 
to aid. 


“They ... charged me, on pain of their perpetual 
displeasure, neither to entreat for him, nor any way 
sustain him.”—Shakesp, : Lear, iii. 3. 


*7, To support, to favour. 


“No man may serve twey lordis, for either he schal 
hate the toon and love the tother; either he schal 
agusteyne the toon and despise the tother.”—Wycliffe ; 
Matthew vi. 24. 


8. To suffer, to undergo; to have to submit 
to; to bear. 


“Let me sustain no scorn.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night,'i. 5. 


9, To uphold; to allow as valid or well 
based ; to admit ; not to dismiss or abate: as, 
The court sustained the objection. 

10. To establish by evidence ; to bear out ; 
to prove; to make good; to confirm, to cor- 
roborate ; as, To sustain a charge by evidence. 

II, Music: To give the full length or time 
value to ; to continue, as the sound of notes, 
through their whole length. 


*giis-tain’, s. (Sustain, v.] That which sus- 
tains or upholds ; an upholder. 
aces pay atia slept, I wak’d again, 


‘or my sustain 
Milton; Psalm iii, 


Was the Lord.” 

giis-tain’-a-ble, a. (Eng. sustain, v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being sustained or ’naintained ; 
maintainable. 


“The hypothesis of his being a patriotic French- 
Man .. . is also sustainable.”—Standard, Jan. 16, 1886, 


giis-tained’, pa. par.& a. [Susta, y.] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Kept up to one pitch or level, 

~ especially a high pitch. 

sustained-note, s. 

Music: A name given to prolonged notes 
which partake of the character of a pedal- 
point by their immunity from ordinary har- 
monic rules, but which cannot with propriety 
be called pedal-points owing to their occur- 
rence in the middle or upper part. 


giis-tain’-ér, s. (Eng. sustain, v.; -er.] 
1, One who or that which sustains, upholds, 


or maintains, 
“Of Heaven's golden rodd 
* ae The sole sustainer.” 
od Chapman: Homer; To Vesta & Mercury. 
2. One who endures or suffers ; a sufferer. 


— 


*stis-tain’-mént, s. [Eng. sustain, v.; 
-ment.] The act of sustaining ; support, main- 
tenance, 

“They betook them to the woods, and lived by 


hunting, which was their only sustainment."—Milton ; 
Hist. England, bk. iii. 


* stis-tal’tic, a. [Gr. ovatadrixds (sustalti- 
kos), from ovoréAAw (sustello) = to draw toge- 
ther, to moderate: ovy (sun) = together, and 
oré\Aw (stelld) = to place.] Mournful, affect- 
ing. (Applied to a style of music among the 
Greeks.) 


sus’-tén-ance, * sus-ten-aunce, s. [0. Fr. 
sustenance, soustenance, from Lat. sustinentia, 
from sustinens, pr. par. of sustineo= to sus- 
tain (q.v.). ] 
1. The act of sustaining; support, main- 
tenance. 


2. That which supports life ; food, victuals, 
provisions. (Milton: P. R., i. 419.) 


*gtis-tént’, v.t. [Lat. sustento.] To sustain. 


“*No firmer base her burthen to sustent 
Than slippery props of softest element.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, 68, 


*gtis-tén’-ta-cle, s.  [Lat. sustentaculum.] 
Support, sustenance. 
“Being thus a sustentacle or foundation.’—More: 
Defence of Moral Cabbata. [App.] 
sts-tén-tac’-u-lar, a. 
Acting as a support. 


sustentacular-tissue, s. [NEUROGLTIA.] 


*stis’-tén-tate, v.t. [Susrenration.] To 
sustain. (Reade: Cloister & Hearth, ch. ii.) 


sus-tén-ta’-tion, *sus-tein-ta-cy-on, s. 
[Fr. sustentation, from Lat. sustentationem, 
accus. of sustentatio, from sustentatus, pa. par. 
of sustento, frequent. of sustineo=to sustain 
(q.v.). ] 

1, The act of sustaining ; the state of being 
sustained ; support; preservation from falling. 
“These steams once raised above the earth, have 


their ascent and sustentution aloft promoted by the 
air,”—Boyle. 


2. Use of food. 
8. Support, maintenance. 


“ He assigned foorth certaine rents for the sustenta- 
tion of the canons."—Holinshed ; Hist. Scotland; 
Haicolm. 


sustentation-fund, s. 


Church Hist, : A fund raised by any religious 
body to assist its poorer churches; specif., 
a fund devised by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers (1780-1847), and constituted under 
his direction at the disruption of the Scotch 
Establishment in 1848. Religious denomina- 
tions depending solely on voluntary contri- 
butions had found it comparatively easy to 
gather together town cougregations able to 
support their ministers, but to do so in the 
rural districts was nearly or quite impractic- 
able. Dr. Chalmers aimed at overcoming this 
difficulty by establishing a fund to which all 
congregations of the Free Church were ex- 
pected to contribute according to ability. 
From this each minister, urban and rural, 
received an equal dividend. Afterwards it 
was found necessary to modify this part of 
the plan slightly. Whilst a large number 
of the ministers had no other professional 
stipend but that received from the sustenta- 
tion fund, the wealthier congregations in 
fairly supporting the fund were permitted 
to supplement the means of their pastor. 
This system of contribution to ministerial sup- 
port has its counterpart in several of the 
religious bodies of the United States. It is 
known under the title of sustentation fund in 
the Presbyterian Church, and by other titles in 
some of the other churches, A similar fund 
has been formed in the Irish Episcopalian 
Church since its disestablishment, and exists in 
some other religious bodies of Ireland. 


[SusTENTACLE.] 


*siis-tén’-tive, *sus-ten-tif, a. [Eng. 
sustent ; -ive.] Sustaining. 
“Seketh and sheweth hus sustentif savacion,” 


P. Plowman, p, 56, 
* gus-ter, s. 
* gtis’-tin-ent, s. [Lat. sustinens, pr. par. of 
sustineo = to sustain (q.v.).] Support. : 


“Our right arnre the weedowe's sustinent.” 
.. es. Microcosmos, p, 70, 
si’-st, s. [Soosoo.] 
‘ : 


[StsTer.] 


*su-siir-rant, a. [Lat. susurrans, pr. par. 
of suswrro =to whisper.] Whispering. 
“The soft susurrant sigh,” 
Poetry of the Antijacobin, p. 146, 


*gu-sur-ra-tion, s. [Lat. susurratio, from 
susurro = to whisper.] A whisper, a whisper- 
ing, a soft murmur. 

“They resembled those soft susurrations of the trees 
eer aas they conversed,"—Howell > Vocail Forrest, 
Pp. 

*su-str’-ring-ly, adv. (Lat. susurrus=a 
whisper.] In the manner of a whisper or soft 
murmur, 


*gu-sir-rois, a. [Lat. suswrrus=a whisper.] 
Whispering ; murmuring softly; rustling. 
*su-stir’-riis, s. [Lat.] A whisper; a soft 
murmuring. 
“The soft susurrus and sighs of the branches.” 
Longfellow; Evangeline, ti. 4 
*sute, s. 


suth-ér-lan’-di-a, s. (Named after Mr. 
James Sutherland, who in 1683 published a 
catalogue of the plants in the Physic Garden 
in Edinburgh.) 

Bot.: A genus of Galegee. Swtherlandia 
Ffrutescens, the Cape Bladder Senna, is a shrub, 
having unequally pinnate leaves, large scarlet 
flowers, and bladdery legumes with many 
seeds. Its native country is the Cape of 
Good Hope, but it is cultivated in many 
gardens. The dried and pulverized roots and 
leaves have been used in diseases of the eye. 


(Surt, s.] 


*su’-tile, a. (Lat. sutilis, from suo = to sew.] 
Done or made by stitching or needlework, 


‘Half the rooms are adorned with a kind of sutile 
pictures which imitate tapestry."—Jdler, No, 14, 


sut’-lér, *stt’-tlér, s. (Dut. soetelaar, zoete- 
laar, from zoetelen = to sully, to suttle ; cogn. 
with Low Ger. suddeln = to sully ; swddeler = 
a dirty fellow, a scullion, a sutler.] A person 
who follows an army, and sells to the troops 
provisions, liquors, or the like. 
“For setting on those with the luggage left, 
A few poor suttlers with the cainp that went, 
They basely fell to pillage and to theft.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
siit/-lér-ship, s. (Eng. sutler; -ship.] The 
condition or occupation of a sutler. 


sut-ling, a. [SuTrrr.] Of or belonging to 
sutlers ; engaged in the occupation of a sutler. 


sw’-tor, s. [Native name.] A kind of syrup 
made by the North American Indians near 
the river Gila from the juice of the fruit of 
Cereus pitahaya. (Goodrich.) 


*gu-tor’-t-al, a. (Lat. sutor =a cobbler.) 
Of or pertaining to a cobbler. 


“The intervals of his sutorial operations,”—Daily 
Telegraph, March 13, 1887. 


sti-tra, s. ([Sansc. = a sacred tradition; 
sit = a thread.] 

Hindoo Literature (Pl.): Certain books of 
aphorisms composed by the Brahmans, which 
they declared to be founded on the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas, though they did not contend 
that they were directly inspired. In these 
writings they developed the system of sacri- 
fice, and raised to a greater height their own 
caste-pretensions. The Sutras taken collec- 
tively constituted the Vedangas (q.v.). 


siit-tee’, sat-1’, s. [From Sane. sati = a vir- 
tuous wife ; sat = pure.] 

Anthropology : 

1, A form of widow-sacrifice (itself a form 
of funeral-sacrifice) formerly common in Brah- 
manic India, in which the widow was burnt 
with her dead husband on the funeral pyre. 
Many went willingly and gaily to their doom, 
but others were driven by fear of disgrace, by 
family influence, by priestly threats, and, in 
not a few cases, by sheer violence. Suttee was 
abolished by lawin British India, Dec. 4, 1829, 
but scarcely a year passes by free from its 
being carried out in some of tlie native princi- 
palities, and between 1813 and-1828, in Caleutta, 
the suttees ranged from 390 to 600 yearly. When 
the question of prohibiting suttee was under 
discussion, the Brahmans quoted the Rig-Veda 
in favour of the practice ; but it was shown 
by Professor Wilson that the text had been 
falsified. (M. Muiller: Chips from a German 
Workshop, ii. 34-87.) But though suttee was 
expressly prohibited by the ancient Brahmanic 
funeral rites (M. Miiller, in Zeits. d. deutsch. 
morgenl Geschichte, ix.), and the widow, after 
ascending the funeral pile, was to be led down 
by a brother-in-law, this symbolic form points 
to an earlier period when the sacrifice was 
really carried out. [W1pDow-sacrIFIcE,] The 
revival must have taken place at a remote 


, béy ; PSUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 
-tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -eious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


, 
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date; for Propertius (Zl., III. xiii. 15-20) 

aphically describes it, and thus contrasts 
he behaviour of Indian with that of Roman 
Wives :— 


“ Ardent victrices, et flamina pectora preebent, 
Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris. 
Hic genus infelix nuptarum: hic nulla puella, 
Mec fida Evadne, nec pia Penelope.” 


2. A widow burnt on the funeral pile of her 
dead husband. [1.] 


“In Brahmanic India the widow of a Hindu of the 
Brahman or the Kshatriya caste was burnt on the 
funeral pile with her husband, as_a sati, or ‘good 
woman,’ which word has passed into English as suttee.” 
—Tylor : Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), i. 465, 


suttee-burning, s. 


Anthrop. : Sutteeism (q.v.). 


“While admitting, with Prof. Miiller, that the more 
modern ordinance of suttee-burning is a corrupt de- 
parture from the early Brahmanic ritual, we may 
nevertheless find some reason to consider the practice 
as not a new invention by the later Hindu priesthood, 
but as the revival, under congenial influence, of an 
ancient Aryan rite, belonging originally to a period 
even earlier than the Veda,.”"—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 
1873), i. 466. 


siit-teé’-ism, s. [Eng. sutiee ; -ism.] 
Anthrop.: The rite or practice of suttee 
(q.v.). 

“The chief characteristic of sutteeism is its expia- 
tory quality; for, by this act of faith, the sati not 
only makes atonement for the sins of her husband, 
and secures the remission of her own, but has the joy- 
ful assurance of reunion to the object whose beatitude 
she secures,”—Balfour: Cyclop. India (ed. 3rd), iii. 782. 


*giit’tle, v.i. (Surner.] To follow the occu- 
pation of a sutler. 


sut-tle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Comm.: A term applied to weight, when 
the tare has been deducted and the tret has 
yet to be allowed. 


su-tur-al, a. [Eng. sutur(e); -al.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining or relating to a 
suture or seam. 


2. Bot.: Of, belonging to, situated at, or 
taking place at a suture. 


sutural-dehiscence, s. 


Bot. : Dehiscence along one or more sutures. 
If the dehiscence is along the ventral suture 
the fruit is a follicle, if along the dorsal and 
ventral sutures it is a legume. There are no 
dissepiments, the fruit being composed of 
Only one carpel. 


sutural-line, s. 
Bot. : The ventral suture. [SutTure.] 


*su-tur-aL-ly, adv. [Eng. sutural; -ly.] In 
a sutural manner; by means of a suture. 


*su’-tu-rate, v.t. [Eng. sutur(e); -ate.] To 
join or unite by a suture; to sew or knit 
together. 


“These are by oculists called ‘ orbit#,’ and are each 
of them compounded of six several bones, which, being 
most conveniently swtwrated among themselves, do 
make up those curious arched chambers in which 
these lookers or beholders dwell; in which, and from 
which, they may be aptly said to perform their offices.” 
—Smith : On Old Age, p. 93. 


suture, s. [Fr., from Lat. sutwra, from 
sutus, pa. par. of suo = to sew.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : The act of sewing; the line 
along which two things are joined, united, or 
sewn together, soas to forma seam, or some- 
thing resembling a seam. 


Il, Technically : 


1, Anat.: The immovable junction of two 
parts by their margins: as, the sutwres of the 
skull, z.e., the lines of junction of the bones 
of which the skull is composed. Various 
types of suture exist, as the Serrated or 
Dentated Suture, the Squamous or Scaly Su- 
ture, and the Harmonic Suture or Harmonia. 
Arranged according to their situation, there 
are coronal, frontal, fronto-parietal, occipito- 
parietal, and many other sutures. 


2. Bot. : The line formed by the cohesion 
of two parts. If the suture formed by the 
carpellary leaves in a pistil face the centre of 
a flower, it is called the ventral suture; if it 
face the perianth, the dorsal suture. The 
former corresponds to the margin, and the 
latter to the midrib of the carpellary leaf. 

3. Entom.: The line formed by the meeting 
of the elytra of a beetle when they are con- 
fluent. 

4, Surg.: The uniting of the lips or edges of 
@ wound by stitching. 

5, Zool.: The outlines of the septa in the 
‘Tetrabranchiata, from their resemblance to 
the sutures of the skull, When these out- 


lines are folded, the elevations are called 
saddles, and the intervening depressions lobes, 
(Woodward.) 


sutured, a. (Eng. sutur(e); -ed.] Having a 
suture or sutures; united. 


su’-veérsed, s. 
(q.v.). ] 

Math.: A name applied to the supplement 

of a versed sine, or the difference of a versed 

sine from the diameter of the circle. [S1ve.] 


si-war’-row, s. 


st/-zer-ain, s. & a. [Fr., from sus= Lat. 

susUM, SUrsUM = above, On analogy of sovereign 
(a.v.).] 

A. As subst.: A feudal lord; a lord para- 
mount, 


“The Sultan should remain Sovereign in Eastern 
Roumelia and suzerain in Bulgaria.”—Standard, Oct. 
18, 1885. 


B, As adj. : Sovereign, paramount, 


“The violation of the self-rule granted to the 
provilce came, not from the suzerain Sultan.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1885. 


su’-zer-ain-ty, s. ([Fr. suzerainté.] The 
office, dignity, or position of a suzerain; 
paramount power or authority. 


“He recognises the suzerainty of the Sultan, and 
holds himself responsible for the public security.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 24, 1885. 


svan-bérg ite, s. 
~ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A rare mineral occurring only in 
erystals and crystal-grains. Crystallization, 
rhombohedral, Hardness, 5°0; sp. gr. 3°30; 
colour, honey-yellow, shades of brown, rose- 
red ; lustre, vitreous. Compos.: uncertain; 
apparently essentially a combination of a 
phosphate and a sulphate of alumina, lime, 
and soda, with some water. Found at Horrs- 
joberg, Wermland, Sweden. 


[Pref. swb-, and Eng. versed 


[SaAovaRI.] 


[After Svanberg; suff. 


* gwa, adv. [A.8.] So. 
swab, s. [Formed from swabber (q.v.); cf. 


Sw. svab =a fire-brush; svabla = to swab; 
Dan. svabre=to swab; Norw. svabba=to 
splash about.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A mop for cleaning floors, ships’ decks, 
or the like. 


“ One of the forecastle men took a swab and swabbed 
up the blood."—Hannay . Singleton Fontenoy. 


2. An epaulet, being humorously compared 
toaswab or mop. (Colloq.) 

3. A cod or pod, as of beans, pease, or the 
like. 

II, Technically : 

1, Found.: A soft brush made of some 
strands of gasket tied together at one end 
and beaten and combed out at the other. 
Used to wet the parting edge before drawing 
the pattern, and to moisten parts of the mould 
requiring repairs. 

2. Ordn.: A cleaner or sponge for the bore 
of a gun. 

3. Surg.: A pledget of lint or a spatula 
covered with cloth. Used to clean or moisten 
the mouth of the sick, or cleanse a wound. 


swab-pot, s. 
Found.: An iron vessel containing water 
and the founder’s swab. 


swab, v.t. [Swaz, s.] To apply a swab to; 
to rub, wipe, or clean with a swab or mob. 
“ He made him swad the deck.”—Shelvock ; Voyage. 


swab'-ber, * swob-ber, s. (Dut. zwabber 
=a swabber; zwabberern=to swab; Ger. 
schwabber =a swabber; schwabber-stock = a 
mop-stick ; schwabbern = to swab,] One who 
uses a swab to clean a deck or floor; an 
inferior officer on board a ship of war whose 
duty is to see that the ship is kept clean. 

“The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I,”— 

Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 2. 
Swa’-bi-an, a. [See def.] 

Geog.: Of or belonging to Swabia, one of 
the ten circles into which Germany was di- 
vided prior to 1806, In was in the south-west 
of Germany on the Upper Danube. 


Swabian-league, s. 

History : 

1, A league formed against the barons by 
the cities of Swabia and of the Rhine in 1370. 


2. A league on a larger scale formed in 
1488 under the auspices of the Emperor 


Frederick III. to put down private wars and 
maintain the public peace. It destroyed more 
than 140 castles of nobles and robbers. It 
was dissolved in 1533. 


swad (1), * swadde, s. 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A pod or cod, as of beans, pease, or the 

like. (Prov.) 
2. A short, fat person. 
“ For so he was a Dutche, a deuill, a swadde.” 
Gascoigne: Voyage into Hollanda, 

3. A silly, coarse fellow; a bumpkin. 


“Three drunken swads that kept the castell thought 
that this showt was nought else but a dreame,”— 
Holinshed : Chron, of Ireland (an. 1534), 


II, Mining: A thin layer of stone or refuse 
coal at the bottom of the coal-seam. 


swad (2), s. [A corrupt. of syuad (q.v.).] A 
lump, mass, or bunch; a crowd, a squad. 
(Vulgar.) 

“You'll sell twice as much as ever you did, you'll 


put off a proper swad of goods next year, you may 
depend.”—Haliburton : Clockmaker, p. 76. 


swad’-dle, *swad-ell, *swad-il, 
*swad-le, v.t. [SwappDLg, s.] 
1. To bind, as with a bandage ; to swathe 5 
to bind or wrap tightly with clothes, (Gene- 
rally used of infants.) 


“He muste bee fayne once or twise a day to swadle 
and plaster his Jegge, and els he could not kepe his 
life."—dMore: Workes, p. 80, 

* 2. To wrap up ; to cover, as with clothing; 
to clothe, 


“Nature was most busy the first week 
Swaddling the new-born earth.” 
Donne: Anatomy of the World, anniv. L 


* 3. To beat, to cudgel. 
“TI would swaddle ye, 
“Till I could draw off both your skins like scabbards,” 
Beaum, & Flet.: The Captain, ii, 2, 
swad’-dle, s. [For swathel, from A.S. swedhel, 
swedhil =that which swathes.] [SwarTHe.] 
A cloth or band bound tightly round the 
body of an infant. 


“They ordered me to be carried to one of their 
houses, and put to bed in all my swaddles,”—Addison : 
Spectator. No. 90. 


* swad’-dle-band, * sweth-el-band, s. 
{Eng. swaddle, and band.) The same as 
SWADDLING-BAND (q.V.). 


swad’-dlér, s. [See def.] A term of con- 
tempt applied by Roman Catholics in Ireland 
to Protestants, especially to the more evan- 
gelical and active sects. The following ex- 
tract and note from The Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley, by Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore (Derby : 
Richardson & Son, 1845), confirms Southey’s 
statement in Life of Wesley, ii. 153, that the 
name was first given in derision to a preacher 
who took for his text Luke ii. 12. 


“ Butler and his mob were now in higher spirits 
than ever; they scoured the streets day and night, 
frequently hallooing as they went along, * Five pounds 
for a swaddier's head |’” 


To this a note is added (p. 288): 


“A name first given to Mr. Cennick, from his 
preaching on those words, ‘Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger,’"— 
Notes & Queries, Feb. 19, 1870, p. 211. 


swad-dling, * swad’-ling, pr. par., a, 
& s. ([SwADDLE, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. (Pl.): Swaddling-clothes. 


“ There he in clothes is waa pped, in manger laid, 
To whom too narrow swadlings are our spheres,” 
Drummond : Flowers of Sion, 


swaddling-band,swaddling-cloth, 
*swaddling-clout, s. A band or cloth 
wrapped tightly round an infant; a swaddle. 


“The child does not try to throw off its swaddlin, 
cloaths without a judgement that the pressure it feels 
comes from them and that it may remove them by 
surugelingi = msenck : Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. i, 
ch, ii. 


* swaddling - clothes, swaddling- 
cloaths, s. pl. [SwaDDLING-BAND.] 


swig, *swagge, v.i. [Norw. svaga = to 
sway ; cf. Sw. sviga=to give way; svag= 
weak, bending; Icel. sveigja = to give way.] 
(SwaccER, v.] 
1, To hang loose and heavy. 


2. To swagger; to walk or move heavily 
and unevenly. 
“T swagge, as a fatte persons belly swaggeth as he 
goth,” —Palsgrave. 
3. To sink down by its weight; to sway. 
“Because so laid, they [brick or squared stones] are 
more apt in swagging down, to pierce with their 


points, than in the jacent "—Reliquice Wot 
toniane, p. 20. 


[Etym. doubtful.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s0n; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=é;ey=a:qu=kw. 
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Swag, s. [(Swac, v.] 
1. An unequal, hobbling motion. (Prov.) 
2. A large quantity ; a lot; hence, stolen 
property; booty. (Slang.) 
“ Tt's all arranged about bringing off the swag.”— 
Dickens : Oliver Twist, ch. xix. 
*swag-bellied, «a. Having a large, over- 
hanging belly. 
sie Your swag-bellied Hollander."—Shakesp. : Othello, 


swag-belly, s. 

*1, A prominent or projecting belly; a 
swag-bellied person. 

2. A large tumour developed in the abdo- 
men, and neither fluctuating nor sonorous. 
(Dunglison.) 


*swage (1), *suage (u ss w), vt. & 4, 
[A contract. of assuage (q-v.). 
A. Trans. : To ease, to soften, to assuage, 
to quiet. 
B. Intrans. : To abate, to assuage ; to quiet 


down. 
“Where salt and fresh the pool renews, 
As spring or drought increase or swage.” 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


swage (2), v.t. [Swacz, s.] To shape by 
means of a swage; to fashion by hammering 
in a groove or mould of the required shape. 


swage, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Forg. : A tool having a face ofa given shape, 
the counterpart of which is imparted to the 
object against which it is forcibly impressed. 
When used by blacksmiths and other forgers 


; in metal, it is either placed on the anvil so as 
to impress the hot etal, which is laid thereon 
y and struck by a hammer or monkey, or, the 

work being laid on the anvil, the face of the 
: swage is held upon it, and the back of the 


- swage receives the blow. 


swage-block, s. A large perforated 
7 block of iron, having grooved sides, and 
adapted for heading bolts and swaging ob- 
jects of larger size than can be worked in the 
ordinary heading tools and swages fitted to 
the anvil. 


er, v.i. & t. [A freq. from swag, v. 
‘ rt 
A, Intransitive: 
4, To strut with an insolent or defiant air ; 
to strut about with an affected superiority. 


i “ [He] swaggered like a lord about his hall.” 
Dryden: Cock & Fox, 448, 


* 2. To boast or brag noisily ; ; to bluster, to 
bully, to hector. 


“Tt was Atheism openly swaggering, under the 
glorious appearance of wisdom and philosophy.”—Cud- 
worth; Intell. System, p. 61. 


* B. Trans.: To influence by blustering, 
bullying, or threats. 


BwHeeer, s. [SwacceEr, v.] A piece of 
bluster ; noisy boasting or bragging; an in- 
solent strut. 
“The butcher is stout, and he values no swagger.” 
Swift: Will Wood's Petition, 
_swig’-ger-ér, s. (Eng. swagger, v.; -er.] 
One who swaggers ; a noisy, blustering fellow; 
blusterer, a pully. 
“Your ancient swaggerers come not in my doors.”— 
_ Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 
-g¥, 0. (Eng. swag; -y.] Hanging, 
eaning, or ‘sinking by its own weight. 


“His swaggy an aan pPeppataea’ belly."—Browne: Vul- 
lar Errours, ch. iv. 


n, *swayne, *swein, *sueyn, s. 
Teel, sveina =a boy, a lad, a servant; cogn. 
ith Sw. sven=a young man, a page; Low 
_ sween =a swineherd; O. H. Ger. suein, 
=:aservant. Not connected with swine.] 
“ea A young man in attendance on a knight ; 
& sq uire. 

Forth went knyght & yee & fote men alle in fere.” 


bert de Brunne, p, 241. 
*2,. A servant. 


» “Simond, (quod John) nede has no pere. 
Him behoves serve himself that has no swain, 
Or elles he is a fool, as clerkes sain.” 
, Chaucer : 0. T., 4,025, 
A young man living in the country; a 
i¢; a country servant employed in hus- 


ae alone 
TS known.” 
: Rokeby, ti. 11. 


1, country gallant ; alover or sweetheart 
erally. (Gusty used in poetry.) 
“Tis said she is but backwardly inclined 
ad “4 te Taylor: 1 Philip van Artevelde, 1. 1. 


“} Nor think to vil 
Are these:un 


"ad 


*swain’-ish, a. (Eng. swain; -ish.| Rustic, 
boorish. 


“Which if ignoble and swainish minds cannot ap- 
prehend, shall such merit therefore to be the censurers 
of more generous and virtuous spirits?”—<filton: 
Colasterion. 


*swain’-ling, s. [Eng. swain; dimin. suff. 

-ling.) A little or young swain. 
“ Honest swainling with his sweeting.” 
Wittes Recreation, (1654.) 

* swain’-mote, * swéin’-mote, *swan-i- 
mote, s. (Eng. swain, and mote =a meeting. ] 
An old English forest court, having juris- 
diction to inquire into the oppressions and 
grievances committed by the officers of the 
forest. 


“The court of sweinmote is to be holden before the 
verderors, as judges, by the steward of the sweinmote 
thrice in every year, the sweins or freeholders within 
the forest pmvesing the jury.”—Blackstone ; Com- 
ment., bk. iii., ch. 6 


*gwain’-ship, s. (Eng. swain; -ship.] The 
condition of a swain. 


swaip, v.i. 
proudly ; to sweep along. 


*swal, pret. of v. 


swale (1), s. (Cf. swallow (2), s.] 
1, Ashade; ashady spot. (Prov.) 
2. A valley, alow place, a moor. (Prov.). 


swale (2), s [SwEau.] A gutter in a candle. 
(Prov.) 
swale, v.t. & i, [Sweav.] 


A. Trans.: To dress, as a hog for bacon, 
by singeing or burning off the hair. (Prov.) 


B. Intrans. : To waste, to consume. (Prov.) 


swal’-lét, s. [Prob. connected with swell 
(q.v.); cf. Ger. schwall = the swell of the sea, 
a billow, from schwellen = to swell.] 
Tin-mining: Water breaking in upon the 
miners at their work. 


swal-low (1), swal-ow, *swal-owe, s. 
[A.8. swalewe ; cogn. with Dut. zwalww ; Icel. 
svala, genit. ‘svolu : Dan. svale; Sw. ‘svala ; 
O. H. Ger. sualawé : Ger. schwalbe.] 


I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 2. 
Il. Technically: 


1. Naut.: The groove around a tackle-block 
for the strap. Also called the Score. 


2. Ornith.: Hirundo rustica, a well-known 
European bird, whose arrival from Africa 
(usually about the middle of April) is eagerly 
looked for as a sign of approaching summer. 
In the northern United States the coming of 
the Purple Swallow, or Purple Martin (H. or 
Progne purpurea), is similarly hailed with gen- 
eral pleasure as the harbinger of spring. It 
abounds in the United States, often frequenting 
the streets of towns, and frequently nesting in 
boxes placed for it near country houses. In 
color it is a shining purplish blue, with black 
wings and tail. H. erythrogaster, the Rufous- 
bellied Swallow, also readily nests in such boxes, 
making a nest of mud and fine hay. The 
Republican or Cliff Swallow . (Petrochelidon 
lunifrous) makes a mud nest, of flask shape, 
which it attaches to a rock or house wall. 
There are in all about 60 species of Swallow, 
everywhere found. The focd of H. rustica 
consists entirely of winged insects; on their 
arrival, these birds feed exclusively on gnats 
and crane-flies, in summer small beetles are 
very largely taken. These are captured as the 
birds fly with open mouth, the bristles with 
which the gape is supplied and the viscid 
saliva assisting to retain the prey. Like 
owls, Swallows reject the undigested portions 
of their food in small pellets or castings. The 
male is about eight inches long; beak black, 
forehead, chip, and throat chestnut ; head, neck, 
back, rump, and upper tail-coverts steel-blue ; 
tail very much forked; under surface bufly- 
white, legs and toes slender and black, claws 
black and sharp. In the female the tail- 
feathers are not 50 long, nor are they developed 
in the young birds till they have left for the 
south. The note of the bird just described, 
known in England as the Chimney Swallow, 
is a low musical twitter. 


swallow-chatterers, s. pl. 

Ornith. : Swainson’s name for the Bombycil- 
line, a sub-family of his Ampelide. 

- swallow-fish, s. 


Ichthy. ; The Sapphirine Gurnard, Trigla 
hirundo. (GuRNARD.] 


[A variant of sweep, v.] To walk 
(Prov.) 


[SwELL, v.] 


, Jw! os6, cell, etioras hin, beneh; go Serio eee Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 


swallow-hawk, s. (SwaLLow-TAILeD 


KITE. ] 


swallow-pear, s. 
Bot, : Pyrus torminalis. 


swallow-plover, s. 
Ornith. ; The genus Glareola. (Swainson.) 


swallow prominent-moth, s, [Lux1o- 
CAMPA. |] 


swallow-roller, s. 


Ornith.: The genus Eurystomus, placed 
by Swainson under the Meropide. 


emcilow-aisike, « 

Ornith. : A popular name for any individual 
of the family Artamide. They resemble 
Swallows in their actions and general mode of 
life, while in the shape of their bills they ex- 
hibit great aflinities to some of the Shrikes 
and Crow-shrikes. [WoopD-SWALLOW.] 


swallow-stone, s 
Mythol. ; A stone which the swallow is said 
to bring home from the sea-shore to give 
sight to its young. Longfellow (Hvangeline, 
i. 1) thus alludes to it: 
“ Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests 
on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eye that wondrous stone which 
the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight 
of its fledglings.” 
swallow-tail, s. 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The tail of a swallow, 
2. A swallow-tailed coat. 


‘‘He is stripped of his swallow-tait and his pseu- 
donym, and marched off to the guard-room again.”— 
Referee, Aug. 29, 1886, 


3. The points of a burgee. 
II. siseiigeyninade 


1, Bot. : An unidentified species of Willow. 
(Bacon.) 

2. Entomology: 

(1) The Swallow-tailed Butterfly. 

(2) Pl. : The Papilionide (q.v.). 

3. Fort.: An advanced work whose salient 
portion has are- entering angle and converging 
flanks ; a priest’s cap. 

4, Joinery: The same as DoveE-TalIL (3.V.). 

5. Ornith.: The Humming-bird genus Eu- 
peptomena, with two species, Hupeptomena 
macrura aud E, hirundo, from Eastern Peru. 
They have brilliant plumage, strong wings, 
and deeply-forked tail. 


swallow-tailed, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a tail like that of a 
swallow ; having tapering or pointed skirts: 
as, a swallow-tailed coat. 

2. Joinery: Dovetailed, 

Swallow-tailed butterfly : 

Entom.: Papilio machaon ; a large butter- 
fly, three and a half to four inches in expan- 
sion of wings. The fore wings are of a deep 
straw colour, with black veins, spots, and 
bands ; the hind wings are of similar colours, 
but have a round, brick-red spot at the anal 
angle, and a black prolongation, from which 
the name Swallow-tail is derived. Larva 
bright green, with black bands and six orange 
spots. It feeds on Milk-parsley, Peucedanwm 
palustre, and some other Umbellifers. It ap- 
pears from May to August, and is now con- 
fined to the fenny counties of England and to 
Sussex. [PAprIcio.] 


Swallow-tailed kite or hawk: 

Ornith : Elanoides (formerly Nauclerus) fure 
catus. 

Swallow-tailed moth, Swallow-tail moth: 

Entom.: A British geometer moth, Our- 
apteryx sambucaria, of a pale sulphur colour, 
with numerous short, transverse, pale-olive 
streaks ; hind wing with a tail-like projection, 
and above it a red spot edged with gray. 
The larva feeds on oak, elder, bramble, &c. 

swallow-woodpecker, s 

Ornith.: Swainson’s name for the genus 
Melanerpes (q.v.). 


swal-low (2), *swalowe, *s on 
*swolgh, s. [Icel. svelgr; Dan. svalg; 
svalg; Ger. schwalg =an abyss, a gulf, a 
whirlpool, the throat.] [SwaLLow, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The gullet or cesophagus ; the avete 
2. Capacity for swallowing; voracity. 
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8. Taste, relish, inclination. (Colloq ) 
4, As much as is swallowed at once. 


*5, A whirlpool. 
“The thirde he caste... ina swalowe of the see 
called Mare Adriaticum.”—Fabyan : Chronycle, ch.1xix. 
II, Mining: A cavern or opening into which 
water disappears. 


swallow-hole, s. 

Geol., &c. (Pl.).: Deep vertical pits oc- 
curring upon broad surfaces of limestone, 
especially where it alternates with shale. 
They are produced by rills of water or by 
rain, and often are seen at brief intervals for 
miles, marking the strike of the limestone, 
even when obscured by accumulations of 
other material upon its surface. They some- 
times descend into caverns, especially in the 
scar limstone. 


swallow-pipe, s. A gullet; a windpipe. 


swal -low, *swal-ow, * swal-owe, 
*swol-owe, swolwe, v.t. & i. [A.S. swel- 
gan, pa. t. swealg, pa. par. swolgen ; cogn. with 
Dut. zwelgen; Icel. svelgja, pa. t. svalg, pa. 
par. solginn; Dan. svelge; Sw. svalja; Ger. 
Schwelgen.} 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To take into the stomach; to receive 
through the cesophagus into the stomach as 
nourishment. 

“[The gullet] in every creature well sized to the food 
it hath occasion to swallow.” — Derham:; Physico- 
Theology, bk. iv., ch. xi. 

2. To draw or suck into an abyss or gulf; 
to engulf, to overwhelm. 

“ Whan tempests do her chippes swalow.” 
Chaucer: House of Fame, bk. iit. 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. To seize and waste ; to exhaust, to con- 


sume. 
“* Swallowing the treasure of the realm.” 
Shakesp..: 2 Henry VI., iv. 1. 
2. To absorb, to include, to sink. 


“ Swallowing up all the attributes of the Supreme 
Being in the one attribute of infinite power.”—(ole- 
ridge» Aids to Reflection, p. 101, 

8. To occupy, to absorb, to take up; to con- 

sume: as, To swallow up one’s time or leisure. 

* 4, Toengross to one’s self; to appropriate. 

“Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in 
this, that he has swallowed up the honour of those 
who succeeded him."—Pope. (Zodd.) 

5. To take into the mind readily ; to receive, 
embrace, or believe, as opinions, statements 
or belief, without examination, consideration, 
or scruple ; to receive implicitly. 

** Some have been made to swallow the most palpable 
absurdities under pretence that sense and reason are 
not to be trusted."—Search - Light of Nature, vol. i., 
pt.i, ch. xiv. 

* 6. To engross the faculties of; to engage 

completely. 

“The priest and the prophet are swallowed up of 
wine." —J/saiah xxviii. 7. 

7. To put up with ; to bear or take patiently : 

as, To swallow an affront. 

*8. To retract, to recant, to disavow. 

“ Swallowed his vows whole.” 
Shakesp.; Measure for Measure, iii, 1. 

@ The meaning of the verb is often intensi- 
fied by wp. 

B. Intrans. : To have the power of swallow- 
ing: as, He cannot swallow. 


*swal-low-a-ble, a. 
-able.} Credible. 


“Tts most mitigated and swallowable form.”—Mait- 
land ; Essays on Reformation, p. 315. 


swal-low-6ér, s. (Eng. swallow, v.;-er.] One 
who or that which swallows; a glutton, 


swal’-low-wort, s. [Eng. swallow (1), and 
wort.) 

Bot.: (1) Chelidonium majus, so named, 
according to Aristotle and Dioscorides, be- 
cause swallows use it to restore the eyesight 
of their young ones, or, in the opinion of 
others, because the plant begins to bloom at 
the time when swallows arrive, and goes 
out of flower at the time of their departure 
(Prior) ; (2) The genus Asclepias ; (3) Thapsia 
Asclepium; (4) Ranwneulus Ficaria; (5) Fu- 
maria bulbosa ; (6) Caltha palustris ; (7) Saxi- 
JSraga granulata. 


swamp, swomp, s. [Dan. & Sw. svamp =a 
sponge, fungus ; Sw. svampig = spongy ; cogn. 
with Dut. zwam= a fungus; O. Dut. swam = 
a sponge; M.H. Ger. swam, swamp; Ger. 
schwamm =a sponge, fungus; Low Ger. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, citb, ciire, gnite, ciir, rile, full ;fyy, Syrian. », @=6; ey=a; qu=kv 


[Eng. swallow, v. ; 


swamm, swamp; Goth. swamms=a sponge 5 
A.S. swam, swamp. Sponge, and fungus, are 
related words, and from the same root as 
swim (q.v.).] A piece of boggy or spongy 
land; low ground saturated with water ; wet, 
soft ground, which may have a growth of 
certain kinds of trees, but is useless for agri- 
cultural or pastoral purposes, and so distin- 
guished from bog, fen, or marsh, though often 
used as synonymous with these words. 

“This is a very sickly place, and I believe hath need 
enough of an hospital; for it is seated so nigh the 
creeks and swamps that it is never free froma noisom 
smell."—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1685). 

swamp-cabbage, s. The sameas SkunK- 
CABBAGE (q.V.). 


swamp-crake, s. 

Ornith.: Ortygometra tabwensis, an elegant 
little rail, about seven inches long, spread 
over Australia, Tasmania, and the islands in 
Bass’s Strait. The sexes are alike in plumage; 
head, neck, and under-surface dark slate-gray, 
chocolate brown above. (Buller: Birds of New 
Zealand.) ; 


swamp-deer, s. 

Zool: Rucervus duvaucelli, from India and 
Assam. It is about four feet in height, rich 
light yellow in colour, and congregates in 
Jarge herds in moist situations. The antlers 
are large, with a long beam, which branches 
into an anterior continuation of the main por- 
tion, and a smaller posterior tyne which is 
bifurcated. 


swamp-hare, s. 
RABBIT (q.V.)- 


swamp-hellebore, s. 

1. Bot.: Veratrum viride. The bracts are 
oblong-lanceolate, the partial ones larger than 
the petiole, which is downy ; the flowers in 
panicled racemes. Grows in North American 
swamps from Canada to South Carolina, 
Called also American or Green Hellebore and 
Indian Poke. 

2. Pharm.: Tincture of Swamp Hellebore, 
made by adding to the rhizome rectified 
spirit, is used to act on the vascular system 
in inflammatory diseases, spec. in rheumatic 
fever and gout. 


swamp-hen, s. 

Ornith.: Porphyrio melanotus, widely dis- 
tributed over Tasmania, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Chatham Islands. Total length, 
about twenty-one inches; plumage sooty 
black, with metallic gloss. 


swamp-hickory, s. 

Bot.: Carya amara; a North American 
tree, with small ovate fruits, the rind of 
which remains permanently fleshy. The ker- 
nel is very bitter; hence the tree is some- 
times called Bitter-nut. 


swamp-lily, s. 
Bot.: The genus Zephyranthes. 


swamp-locust tree, s. 


Bot.: Gleditschia monosperma; a North 
American tree about twenty feet high. 


swamp-oak, s. 

Botany: 

1. Quercus Prinus, var. bicolor, or discolor ; 
the Chestnut-leaved White Oak, with long- 
stalked, obovate, acute leaves. Found in 
Canada. . 

2. Vimiera denudata. 


swamp-ore, s. 
ORE (q.V.). 


+ swamp-pink, s. 

Bot.: A popular name for Azalea viscosa, a 
shrub from three to eight feet high, with 
deliciously fragrant flowers, growing in swamps 
in America from Canada to Georgia. 


swamp-post, s. 
Bot. : Quercus lyrata, a North American tree 
about fitty feet high. 


swamp-sassafras, s. 

Bot.: Magnolia glauca; the Deciduous 
Swamp Magnolia or Sweet Bay, a North 
American tree about twenty feet high. The 
bark is bitter and aromatic, with the proper- 
ties of Cinchona. The bark, seeds, and cones 
are ae inchronicrheumatism. [BEAVER- 
TREE. 


swamp-wood, s. 
Bot. : Dirca palustris. 


The same as WATER- 


The same as Boa-1Ron, 


swamp, v.t. (Swamp, s.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: To plunge, sink, or overwhelm in 
or as in a swamp. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To plunge into inextricable difficulties. 

(2) To outbalance; to exceed greatly in 
numbers, 


“A more striking political incident than the 
swamping of the Irish electorate with Parnellites.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1, 1886. 

II. Nawt.: To overset, sink, or cause to be 

filled, as a boat in water ; to whelm. 


swampy, a. [Eng. swamp, s.; -y.] Con- 


sisting of swamp ; resembling swamp ; boggy; 
soft and wet; marshy. 
“ Waked still Loch-Doine, and to the source 
Alarmed, Balvaig, thy swampy course,” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii, 24. 


swan, s. [A.S. swan; cogn. with Dut. zwaan; 


Icel. svanr; Dan. svane; Sw. svan; Ger. 
schwan ; O. H. Ger. swan, swana.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 2 
2. Fig.: Applied to a famous poet: thus, 


Shakespeare is called the Swan of Avon, 
Virgil the Swan of Mantua. 


II. Technically: 
1, Astron. : The constellation Cygnus, 


2. Ornith.: Any individual of the genus 
Cygnus (q.v.). The Swans form a sharply-de- 
fined group ; the body is elongated, the neck 
very long, head moderate ; beak about as long 
as head ; legs short, and placed far back. On 
the under-surface the plumage is thick and 
fur-like ; on the upper side the feathers are 
broad, but both above and below the body is 
thickly covered with down. Their short legs 
render their movements on land awkward and 
ungainly, but in the water these birds are 
graceful to a proverb. Their food consists 
of vegetable substances and weeds, their long 
necks enabling them to dip below the surface 
and to reach their food at considerable depths. 
Swans breed in high latitudes, but the do- 
mesticated species, Cygnus olor, the Mute 
Swan, breeds on eyots and the shores of lakes, 
making a very large nest on land, in which 
five or six greenish eggs are deposited. The 
young generally are covered with a gray down 


HEADS OF SWANS. 


4. Mute Swan; B. Whooper; c. Bewick’s Swan; 
p. Polish Swan, 


till the age of two years, when they assume the 
characteristic white plumage of the older birds. 
The American Swan (C. americanus) has its 
breeding places in northern Canada, its winter 
excursions extending no further southward 
than North Carolina. Another American spe- 
cies, the Trumpeter Swan (C. buccinator) breeds 
chiefly in Arctic regions, but migrates farther 
south, large flocks being seen in winter as far 
south as Texas. Europe possesses, in addition 
to C. olor, the Whistling Swan (C. musicus), Be- 
wick’s Swan (CO. bewicki), and the Polish Swan 
(C.immutabilis). The most beautifulof the whole 

enus is the Black-necked Swau (C. nigricollis), 
rom South America; while the most remark- 
able is the Black Swan (C. atratus), from 
Australia, first brought to Europe early in the 
seventeenth century. So convinced were the 
ancients that white plumage was of the es- 
sence of a swan, that a “black swan” was a 
proverbial expression for something extremely 
rare—if not for the non-existent—from the 
days of Juvenal (vi. 161-4) to those of Sir 
Thomas Browne (Vulg. Err., bk. v., ch. xix.). 
The stories about the musical voice of the 
Swan, though greatly embellished by early 
writers, appear to have some foundation in 
fact so far as regards the Whooper (C. musi- 
cus). T. Rymer Jones says, “The dying 
Swan, we find, has nothing peculiar in its 
notes, but its last cries may be as loud and 
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musical as any others to which it has given 
utterance” (Cassell’s Book of Birds, iv. 125). 


swan-coat, swan-shift, s. 
Anthrop.: The outward form or vesture of 
a swan-maiden (q.v.). 


“Three women sit on the shore with their swan- 
coats beside them, ready to turn into swans and fly 
Ca al Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1878), p. 355. 


swan-down, s. The same as Swan’s 
DOWN (q.V.). 


swan-fiower, s. (Swanwort.] 


swan-hero, s. 
Anthrop. : The husband of a swan-maiden. 


“The swan-hero forsakes his wife the moment she 
asks the forbidden question.”—Grimm: Deut. Mythol. 
(ed. Stallybrass), i. 427. 


swan-hopping, s. A corruption of 
swan-upping—that is, the ceremony or pro- 
cess of marking swans belonging to the crown, 
London coinpanies or guilds, the University 
of Oxford, &c., which is annually performed 
by making a cut or mark upon the upper 
mandible with a knife or other sharp instru- 
ment. 


swan-like, a. Likea swan. 
“Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 

sSwan-maiden, s. 

Anthrop.: A supernatural being in the 
shape of a swan, fabled to have the power of 
assuming the figure of a beautiful young 
woman, by taking off the swan-coat or swan- 
shift. Many of these swan-maidens are said 
to have contracted marriage with men who 
had obtained power over them by getting 
possession of the swan-coat or swan-shift, but 
if the swan-maiden recovers this from her 
husband, even though she may have borne 
him children, she assumes her former shape 
and flies away from him for ever. [VALKyR, 
WIsH-CHILDREN. ] 

“These lovely swan-maidens must have been long 
known to German tradition. When they bathe in 
the cooling flood, they lay down on the bank the swan- 

ig, the swan-shift ; who takes it from them has 
them in his power.’—Grimm: Deut. Mythol. (ed. 
Stallybrass), i. 428, 

Swan-mark, s. A mark indicating the 

Ownership of a swan. 


swan-neck, s. 

1. Ord, Lang.: A long, graceful neck like 
that of a swan; hence, the end of a pipe 
curved or arched like the neck of a swan. 

2. Bot. ; [Swanwort]. 


swan-ring, s. 
Anthrop.: A ring supposed to have the 
same power as the swan-coat (q.v.). 


swan-shift, s. (Swan-coatT.] 


swan-shot, s. A very large size of shot, 
used for shooting swans. 


swan-upping, s. [Swan-HoPPina.] 


swan-wife, s. 
Anthrop.: A swan-maiden (q.v.) who has 
married a human being. 


“Many tales of swan-wives still live among the 
Norse people.’—Grimm.: Deut. Mythol. (ed. Stally- 
brass), 1. 427. 


swan’s down, swan-down, s. The 
down or soft feathers obtained from a swan. 


“ With his fan of turkey-feathers, 
With his plumes and tufts of swan's down.” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, 


_- Sw&mg, s. [From the same root as Swamp 
* @v.)} A piece of low or green sward liable 


be covered with water; a swamp, a bog. 
(Prov.) 


swan’-hérd, s. [Eng. swan, and herd.] One 


- who tends swans. 


- swank,a. [Cf. Ger. schwank = pliant, supple.] 


1, Thin, slender, pliant, agile. (Scotch.) 
2. Stately, jolly. 


“Thou ance was i’ the foremost rank, 
A filly buirdly, steeve, an’ swank.” 
Burns: Auld Farmer to his Auld Mare. 


‘swank-ie, swank’-y, s. [(Swanx.] A tight, 
_ strapping young fellow or girl. Scotch.) 


“There, swankies young, in braw braid-claith, 
Are springin o'er the gutters.” 
. ' Burns: Holy Fair. 
nk jite, a. [SwanK.] Supple, active. 
_“ A swanking young chield.”—Scott: Bride of Lam- 
y oor, ch. xxiv. 


swan’-nér-y, s. [Eng.swan; -ery.] A place 
where swans are bred and reared. 
< anol ntly the crown had an extensive swannery 
annexed to the royal palace or manor of Clarendon, 
in Wiltshire. It had also @ swannery in the Isle of 
Purbeck.”—Yarrell:; Hist. British Fishes. 
*swan’-ny, a. [Eng. swan; -y.] Swanlike, 
“The swanny glossiness of a neck.”—Richardson: 
Clarissa, iv. 22. 
swan’-pan, s. [SHwAnpan.] 


swan-skin, s. [Eng. swan, and skin.) 
1. The skin of a swan with the feathers on. 
2. A kind of fine-twilled flannel. 


3. A kind of woollen blanketing used by 
letterpress printers and engravers. 


swan’-wort, s. (Eng. swan, and wort. Named 
because the column is long and curved like 
the neck of a swan.] 

Bot. : Cycnoches, a genus of Orchids. Called 
also Swan-neck and Swan-flower. About 
eleven species are cultivated in British hot- 
houses, ten from the warmer parts of America, 
and one from Singapore. 


swap, adv. [Ger. schwapp=a blow, also as 
interj. slap! smack!] Hastily ; on a sudden; 
with sudden or hasty violence. (Prov.) 


swap, *swappe, v.t. & i. [A variant of 
sweep, Vv. (q.V.); cf. Icel. sveipja = to sweep, 
to swoop.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To strike, as with a sweeping stroke. 
“ Swap of his hed.” Chaucer : C. T., 15,834. 
2. To exchange, to barter, to swop. 


“A couple of quaint little female Hollanders swap- 
ping dolls.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 7, 1885. 


B. Intransitive : 
* 1, To move swiftly ; to rush. 

‘*Beois to him swapte.” Layamon, 26,775. 
2. To fall completely down. 
3. To ply the wings with a sweeping noise. 
4, To swop, to barter. 


swap, s. [Swap, v.] 
1. A blow, a stroke. 


“Tf't be a thwack, I make account of that; 
There's no new fashioned swap that ere came up yet 
But I've the first on 'em.” 
Beaum. & Flet,: Nice Valour. 


2. A barter, an exchange, a swop. 


“T e’en changed it, as occasion served... for gin 
and brandy, and it served the house many a year— 
ED, swap too,.”—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, 
ch. XXV1L. 


swape, s. (Sweep, v.] 

1. A bucket on the end of a line from a 
balanced pole which rests on a post. It has 
been employed for forty centuries in Egypt, 
and is represented on the temples and tombs 
of that country. The well-pole and oaken 
bucket are yet common in America. 

2. A sconce, or light-holder 

3. A pump-handle. 

4, A long oar, or sweep. 


*gswappe, v.t. & i. [Swap, v. 


sward, *swart, *swarde, *sweard, 
* swerd, * sworde, s. [A.S. sweard =the 
skin of bacon; cogn. with Dut. zwoord = skin 
of bacon ; Icel. svdrdhr = skin, hide, sward ; 
jardhar-svordhr = earth-sward; grassvodrdr = 
grass-sward; Dan. flesksver = flesh-sward, 
skin of bacon ; grénsverd = greensward ; Ger. 
schwarte =rind, bark, skin.] 

* 1, A skin, a covering, rind. 


“ Brandish no swords but sweards of bacon!” 
Brewer; Lingua, ii. 1. 


2. Turf; the grassy surface of land; that 
part of the soil which is filled with the roots 
of grass ; when covered with green grass it is 
called green sward. 


sward-cutter, s. 
1. A plough to turn over grass lands, 
2. A lawn-mower (q.Vv.). 


* sward, v.t. [Swaro, s.] 
1. To produce sward on ; to cause sward to 
grow on. 
2. To cover with sward or grass; to strew 
with grass. 


sward’-éd, pa. par. & a. [Swarp, v.] 


*sward’y, a. (Eng. sward, s.;-y.] Covered 
with sward, 


sware, pret. of v. [SweaR.] 


swarf (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, Iron filings. 


2. The grit worn away from grindstones 
used in grinding cutlery wet. (Prov.) 


swarf (2), s. (Swarr, v.] A fainting-fit; a 
swoon, stupor. (Scotch.) 


* swarf (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) (See com- 
pound.) 


* swarf-money, s. 
Feudal Law: Money paid in lieu of the 
service of castleward. 


swarf, v.i. [Prob. connected with swerve 
(q.v.).] To swoon, to faint. (Scotch.) 
“He was like a man awa frae himsell for many 


minutes, and I thought he would hae swarv't al 
thegither.”—Scott; Antiguary, ch. xxvii. 


swarm, * swarme, s. [A.S. swearm ; cogn. 
with Dut. zwerm ; Icel. svarmr; Dan. sverm; 
Sw. svarm ; M. H. Ger. swarm; Ger. schwarm 
=a swarm; schwirren=to buzz; sweren= 
tohum. From the same root as swear.] 


1, A large number or body of small animals - 
or insects, particularly when moving in a 
confused mass. 

2. Specif., the cluster of honey-bees which 
issue at once from a hive, seeking a new 
home, under the direction of the queen-bee ; 
a similar cluster of bees settled in a hive. 

“When the swarms are eager of their play, 
And loath their empty hives.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 157. 

8. A large and dense number or cluster of 
persons ; a multitude of people in motion; a 
crowd, a mob, a multitude, a throng. (Some- 
times applied to inanimate objects.) 

“This swarm of fair advantages.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV.,¥. 
swarm (1), vi. & t. [A.8. swirman; Dan. 
sveerme; Ger. schwdrmen; Sw. svdrma.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1, To collect and rise in a body from a hive 
in flight, as bees. 

“The Trojans . . . issue in a throng, 
Like swarming bees.” Dryden: Virgil; dimeid ii. 35. 

2. To appear or collect in a crowd or 
crowds ; to throng together in multitudes; 
to crowd together in confusion. 

“The common people by numbers swarm to us.” 

hakesp. : 8 Henry V/,, iv. 2. 

3. To be overcrowded or thronged ; to be 
overrun ; to be filled with a multitude, crowd, 
or throng of animals in motion, or other 
objects. 


“The banks promiscuous swarm'd with thronging 
troops.” Warton: Eclogue 5. 


* 4, To breed multitudes. 


‘“Not so thick swarm’d ouce the soil 
Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 527. 


B. Trans. : To crowd, to throng. 


swarm (2), v.i. & ¢t. [Etym. doubtful; ef. 
squirm.] 
A. Intrans.: To climb a tree, pole, or the 
like, by embracing it with the arms and legs 
and scrambling up. (Generally with wp.) 


B. Trans.: To climb, as a tree, &c., by 
embracing it with the arms and legs and 
scrambling up. 


swarm -ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Swarm (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

*1. The act of coming off or collecting in 
swarms, as bees; a thronging or crowding 
thickly together. 

2. Bot.: The name given by the Germans to 
the oscillating and crowding motions of the 
zoospores and antherozoids of Conferve, &c., 
while free in the cavity of the parent cell just 
before their breaking forth. The name is de- 
rived from the resemblance of their move- 
ments to the swarming of bees. [ZoosPoRg.] 


swart, swarth, *suart, a. [A.S. sweart = 
black ; cogn. with Dut. zwart; Icel. svartr ; 
Dan. sort; Sw. svart; O.H.Ger. swarz, suarz ; 
Goth. swarts: Ger. schwarz.) Of a black or 
dark colour ;swarthy. (Applied especially to 
the skin.) 
“ A swarth complexion, and a curled head.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Odyssey xix, 
swart-back, s. The great black-backed 
gull, Larus marinus. (Scotch.) 


V3 PSUt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
ian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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swart—sway 


*swart-star, s. Sirius, the Dog-star. 
So called frum its appearance during the hot 
weather of summer, which darkens or ‘‘swarts” 


the countenance. 
‘Ye valleys low... 4 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks. 


Milton: Lycidas, 188, 
*swart, v.t. (Swart, a.] To make black, 
dark, or tawny. 


“The heat of the sun whose fervour may swart 
a living part, and even black a dead or dissolving 
flesh.”—Browne : Vulgar Brrours, bk, vi., ch. x. 


swarth, a. [Swarr.] 


swarth (1), swairth, s. [Prob. the same as 
SWARTH, a.) An apparition of a person about 
to die; @ wraith. (Scotch.) 


swarth (2), s. [Swarp.] 
1. The sward ; the turf. 
2. A swath ; one of the bands or ridges of 
grass, hay, &c., produced by mowing with the 
scythe. 


“ Here stretch’d in ranks, the levell'd swarths are 
found.” Pope: Homey ; Iliad xviii. 689. 


swarth-i-ly, adv. [Eng. swarthy, a.; -ly.) 
- Inaswarthy manner; with a swarthy hue. 


swarth’-i-néss, swarth’-néss, s. [Eng. 
swarthy, swarth; -ness.) The state or quality 
of being swarthy; darkness or tawniness of 
complexion. 


“It thickens the complexion, and dyes it into an 
unpleasing swarthiness.”—Felcham ; Resolves, res. 26. 


swarth’-y, a. (Eng. swarth, a.; -y.) Being 
of a dark ordusky hue or complexion ; tawny, 
black. (Applied especially to the skin.) 
“The wild confusion and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high and torches from below.” 
Byron: Corsair, iL 4 
*swarth’-y, v.t. [Swarray, a.) To make 
swarthy, to blacken. 


* Now will I and m 
if that country’s heat 


*swart’-i-néss, s. 
Swarthiness, darkness, 


‘swart-ish, *swart-ysh, a. [Eng. swart, 
a. ; -ish.] Somewhat swarthy, dark, ortawny. 


“Melancholy, that cold, dry, wretched saturnine 
humor, creepeth in with a leane, pale, or swartysh 
colour, which reigneth upon solitarye, carefull, musyng 
men.”—Bullein: Bulwark of Defence, iv. 


*gwart’-néss, s. [Eng. swart; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being swarthy ; swarthi- 
ness. 


*gwart’-Y, a. (Eng. swart,a.;-y.] Swarthy, 
dark, tawny. 


“ From these first qualities arise many other second, 
as that of colour, blacke, swarty, pale, ruddy, &c.”— 
Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 179. 


*swartz’-I-a, s. [Named by Willdenow after 
Prof. Olaf Swartz (1760-1818), a Swedish bot- 
anist, author of Flora Indic Occidentalis.} 

Bot.: The typical genus of Swartzies (q.v.). 
Calyx globular or ovate, splitting ultimately 
into reflexed sepals ; petals often wanting ; if 
eta with one, two, or three petals. Large 

rees, with valuable timber, nearly all from 
tropical America, Known species about sixty. 
Swartzia tomentosa is a magnificent tree, sixty 
feet high, with a trunk three feet in diameter. 
It grows in French Guiana. Its heart-wood 
is red or black, hard, close-grained, and very 
durable. Its bark is the Panocoeco bark, 
which is a powerful sudorific. The seeds of 
S. triphylla are acrid and cathartie. 


swartz-i-6’-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. swartzi(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. : A tribe of Czsalpinies. 


swarve, v.i. or t. [Swerve.] (Scotch.) To 
swerve, 


“The horse swarved round, and I fell aff at tae 
side."—Scott ; Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxiv. 


swash (1), *swashe, s. (Swasu, v.] 
*1, A blustering noise, a vapouring. 


"“T will flaunt and brave it after the lusty swash.”— 
The Three Ladies of London, 


2. Impulse of water flowing with violence ; 
a dashing or splashing of water. 

*3. A roaring blade, aswaggerer, a swasher. 

4. A narrow sound or channel of water lying 
within a sandbank or between that and the 
shore. 

*5, Wash; hogswash. 


__ “ Lonayng after slibber sause and swashe, at which 
a whole stomacke is readye to cast hys gorge.”—Tyn- 
dail; Workes, p. 66. 


man swarthy our faces over as 
ad made ‘em 80.”—Cowley. 


(Eng. swarty ; ~ness.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, riile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6¢;er=4a; q 


swash-bank, s. 
Hydr.-eng. : The crowning portion of a sea- 
embankment. 


swash-bucket, s. The common recep- 
tacle of the washings of the scullery ; hence, 
amean, slatternly woman. (Prov.) 


*swash-buckler, s. <A swaggerer, a 

bully, a bravo, a braggadocio, 

“Aruffian is the same with a swaggerer, so called, 
because endeavouring to make that side to swag or 
welgh down, whereon he ingageth, The same also 
with swash-buckler, from swasbiug or making a noise 
on bucklers.”"—/uller : Worthies ; London, 

swash-way, s. The same as SwasuH (3), 

8, 4. 
swash (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Arch. ; An oval figw'e whose mouldings aro 
oblique to the axis of the work, 


swash-letter, s. 
Print. ; A name common to old-faced cavi- 
tals whose terminations project considerably 


beyond the shank, as Q, R, &c. (Brande.) 


swash-plate, s. 

Mach.: A rotating, circular plate, inclined 
to the plane of its revolution, so as to give a 
vertical reciprocation to the rod, whose foot 
rests thereupon, and which moves between 
lateral guides. 


swash, a. ([Prob. allied to squash (q.v.).] 
Soft, like over-ripe fruit; squashy. (Prov.) 


*swash, v.i. (Sw. dial. svasska = to make a 
squashing or swashing noise.] 
1. To bluster, to make a great noise, to 
brag, to vapour, to swagger. 
2. To fall violently. 


“Thrusting into hir chamber, they offered to kiss 
her, and swashkt downe upon hir bed.”—Holinshed : 
Chron, (an. 1381). 


3. To spill or splash water about; to dash 
or flow noisily ;, to splash. 


swash-ér, a. (Eng. swash, v.3;-er.] One 
who makes a blustering show of valour or 
foree of arms; a blusterer, a swaggerer, a 
bully, a braggadocio, a braggart. 
“As young as IT am, I have observed these three 
swashers."—Shakesp. : Henry V., ili. 2. 


swash-ing, pr. par. & a, [Swasu, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verh), 
B. As adjective: 
1, Having the character of a swasher ; blus- 
tering, swaggering. 
“ She indicates, behind an outside which is veritably 


swashing and martial, a true woman,"—Atheneum, 
June 14, p. 770. 


2. Falling heavily; having great force; 
erushing. 


“Gregory, remember thy swashing blow.”—Shakesp. ° 
Romeo & Juliet, i. 1. 


*swash’-ly, adv. [Eng. swash; -ly.] Ina 
swashing manner ; lashing about, 


swash’-y, a. 
squashy, soft. 


swat, pret. of v. (Sweat, v.] 


swatch, s. [A variant of swath (q.v.).] 

*1. A swath. 

“ One spreadeth those bands, so in order to lie, 

As barley (in swatches) may fill it thereby.” 
Tusser » August's Husbandry. 

2. Asample,apattern; a shred. (Generally 

of cloth.) (Scotch.) 
“That's just a swatch o’ Hornhook's way.” 
Burns; Death & Dr. Hornbook, 
swath, swathe, s. [A. 8. swadhu =a track, 
a trace ; cogn. with Dut. zwaad = a swathe ; 
wad, zwade = a swath; Ger. schwad= a 
swath.] 

1. A line or ridge of grass or corn cut and 
thrown together by a scythe or mowing- 
machine. 

‘Ags soon as your grass is mown, if it lie thick in 
the swath, neither air nor sun can pass freely through 
it."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2. The whole reach or sweep of a scythe or 
mowing-machine, 


3. A band, a fillet, a bandage. 

“Tts make is such, that lt seems to bea crown: it 
is made of thick swaths, but the contexture is of 
ae ae penance : Josephus ; Antiquities of the Jews, 

. lil, ch. xi. 


*swath-band, *swath-bond, s. A 
swaddling-band. 


“Wash't sweetly ouer, swadled with sincere 
And spotlesse swath-bands.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Hymn to Apollo, 


[Eng. swash, a.; -y.) Swash, 


swathe, v.t. [A.8. swedhian, beswedhian = to 
wrap up; from swadhw=a shred, a swath 
(q.v.). J 
1. To bind with a band, bandage, or roller. 


“From their infancy their feet are kept swathed 
up with bands, 1s hard as they can possibly endure 
them.”—Dampier ; Voyages (an. 1687), 


*2. To make a bundle of; to tie up in 
bundles or sheaves, as corn. 

“ Javelé ; swathed or made into sheaves.”—Cotgrave, 

* 3. To bind about, to inclose, to surround. 


“ He swathes about the swelling of the deep, 
That shines and rests, as infants smile and sleep.” 
Cowper: ltetirement, 527, 


4. To wind or fold together; to bind, to 
wrap. 


swathe, s. 
a roller, 


“They had wrapt me in above an hundred yards of 
swathe,.”—Spectator, No, 90. 


*swath’-ey, a. (Eng. swathe; -y.) Ofor 
pertaining to a swath; consisting of or lying 
in swaths. 


swath’-ing, pr. par. ora. (Swarux, v.t.] 
*swathing-clothes, *swathing - 
cloaths, s.pl. Swaddling-clothes, 


“‘When they will, they may lay down the young 
infants, and at their pleasure take them out of their 
swathing-cloaths, and hold them to the fire, and refresh 
them with play.”—Sir 7. More : Utopia, bk. if, ch. v. 


* swath’-le (le as el), v.t. [SwappLE.] To 
swacddle. 
“ Swathled with bands,”—Sandys : Travels, p, 183. 


swits, s. pl. [A.S. swate.] Drink; good ale, 
(Scotch.) 


“Fast by an ingle, bleezin, - 
Wi’ reaming swats that drank divinely.” 
Burns ; Tam O 


* swatte, pret. ofv. (Sweat, v.] 


swat’-tér, squatter, vi. [Cf Sw. squat- 
tra = to chatter; Bavar. schwaddern = to 
splash, to spill.] To splutter, to flounce; to 
move rapidly in any fluid, generally in an 
undulating way. (Scotch.) 


sway, * swey-en, v.t. & i. [Icel. sveigja= 

to bow, to bend, as a switch or bow, to swing; 
Dan, svaie=to swing to and fro, to sway; 
svag = weak ; Sw. sviga=to bend, to yield; 
svag = weak ; Dut. zwaci=a turn; zwacijen 
= to swing, to turn, to sway, to brandish ; 
Norw. sveigja = to bend; sveg=a switch; 
sviga = to bend, to give way.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To move backwards and forward; to 
swing. 

“She swayed her lithe body in gentle rhythmical 

motions."—Duily Telegraph, Dec, 4, 1885, 


2. To move backwards and forwards im the 
ae to wave, to swing; to wield with the 
and. 


“and golden Marcus, he that swaide the Romaine 
swor 
Bare witnesse of Boemia, by credite of his word.” 
Gascoigne: In Praise of a Gentlewoman, 


3. To cause to lean or incline to one side; 
to weigh down. 
*4, To bias, to prejudice; to turn away or 
aside. 
“Heaven forgive them, that so much have swayed 


Your majesty's good thoughts away from me. 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iil, 2 


5. To rule, to govern; to direct the course 
of; to influence or direct by power and autho- 
rity or by moral force. 


“Our practice is guided by notions that we had 
sucked in, is swayed by inuinations that we got 
before."—Larrow ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 17. 


II. Naut.: To hoist, to raise. (Particularly 
applied to the lower yards and to the top- 
masts.) “ 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be drawn to one side by weight; to 
hang in a heavy, unsteady manner ; to bear, 
to sway : as, A wall sways to the right. 

2. To move or advance to one side; to in- 
cline to one side. 

3. To have the feelings or judgment in- 
clining one way ; to incline. 7 = 

“ He seems indifferent: , 
Or rather swaying more upon our pa’ 
Then cherishing the exhibiters against us.” 
' Shakesp.» Henry V., i. 1. 

4, To move unsteadily backwards and for« 
wards, or from one side to another, = = 
“The branches _ 


d and sighed head in scarce andible 
at Tona/sttows Pandan, 


[Swaru, s.]) A bandage, a band, 


finely, 


Swa 
whispers.” 


te 


* 5. To have weight or influence. 


“To distinguish what motive actually swayed with 
him on every particular occasion,”"—Search: Light of 
Waiture, vol. i., pt. i, ch. v. 


*6, To rule, to govern. 


“No one should sway but he.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iil. 1. 


‘| () To sway on: Not to yield to doubt and 
fear, but to push on. 

“Tet us sway on, and face them in the field.” 
akesp. ; 2,enry IV., iv. 1. 

(2) To sway up: 

Naut.: To swing up by pulling a rope; to 
throw a strain on a mast pe, in order to 
start the mast upwards, so that the fid may 
be taken out previously to lowering the mast. 


sway, * swaie, s. (Sway, v.] 
1, The swing or sweep of a weapon. 


“To strike with huge two-handed sway.” 
Milton: P, L., vi. 251. 


2. The motion of a thing moving heavily. 
*3. Weight. 
“Oft must menne on the oke smite, till the happie 


dente haue entred, whiche with the okes owne swaie, | 


maketh it to come all at ones."—Chaucer ; Testament 
of Loue, bk. tii, 
4, Preponderance ; turn of the balance, 


“Expert 
When toadvance, to stand, or turn the sway 
Of battle.” Ailton: P, L., vi, 233, 


§. Influence ; weight on one side. 


“Our latent motives, which bear so great a sway in 
the behaviour of ost men, cannot owe their appear- 
ance to the mind.”—Search; Light of Nature, vol. ii., 
pt. i., ch, xx. 


6. Power exerted in governing; rule, do- 
minion, control. 


= “Slaves fight for what were better cast away, 
7 The chain that binds them, and a tyrant’s sway.” 
Cowper : Table Talk, 283. 


; 7. A switch used by thatchers to bind their 
work. 

8. A pivoted upright with an arm attached, 
fixed to the hob of a grate or cooking range, 
so that the arm, with pots or kettles hung 
thereon, may be turned over the fire, and the 
vessels raised and lowered when necessary. 


sway-bacied, a, The same as SwayeEp, 
G, (q.V.). 


sway-bar, s. 
Vehicles; A bar on the hind end of the fore- 
. - hounds of a waggon, resting on the coupling- 
poles and sliding thereon as the waggon 
turns ; a slider, a sweep-bar. 


sway-bracing, s. The guys of a sus- 
pension-bridge to prevent lateral swaying. 


swayed, pa. par. & a. (Sway, v.] 
_ A, As pa, par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Strained and weakened in the 
hinder parts of the body. (Applied to over- 
. worked horses.) 


“Stark spoiled with the s ers, begnawn with the 


bots, swayed in the back.”—Shakesp, : Taming of the 
ew, iii. 2. 
*sway-ful, a. feng. sway; -ful(l).] Able 
to sway ; powerful, swaying, 


** Where Cytherea’s swayful power 
Is worshipped in the reedy bower.” 
Fawkes: The Distaf. 
sweal, vi. & ¢. [A.S. swélan = to burn 
slowly without flame; Low Ger. swelen; Ger. 
len.) [SULTRY.] 
A. Intransitive : 


1. Torun, to melt. (Said of a candle.) 


“Mind ye dinna let the candle swear as yo gang 
mene the wainscot parlour.”—Scott: Old Mortality, 
ch. v. 


- -Q, To burn away without flame. 
__ B. Trans. : To dress, as a hog, by burning 
_ or singeing ; to swale. 


sol * sweare, * swere, * svere (pa. t. 
_ tsware, * swoor, * swor, swore, pa. par. * swore, 
- * sworen, sworn), v.t. & t. [A.8. swerian (pa. t. 
—swor, pa. par. sworen); cogn.with Dut. zweren 
(pa. t. zwoor, pa. par. gezworen); Icel. sverja 
a. t. sdr, pa. par. svarinn); Dan. sverge ; 

, svudrja; Ger. schwéren, all=to swear; 

ef. also Goth. swaran; Icel. svara; Dan. svare ; 

Sw. svara = to answer, to reply.) 

A, Intransitive: 
ai I, Ordinary Language: 

_ 1, To affirm or make a solemn declaration 
an appeal to God for the truth of that 
which is affirmed ; to take an oath solemnly. 
‘Ye shall not swear by my name falsely.”"—Leviticus 


To use profane language ; to utter pro- 


At, jOW1; ca sl, chorus, ¢] 
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fane oaths; to use profanity; to be profane ; 
to take the name of God in vain. 


“ He knocked fast, and often curst, and stoare, 
That ready entraunce was not at his call,” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. ill. 16, 
3. To give evidence on oath. 


‘“At what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you.” Shakesp.: Henry ¥I1/., ¥. 1. 


4, To promise on oath or in a solemn 
manner; to vow. (Shakesp.: Tempest, ii. 2.) 
5. To declare solemnly to the truth of some- 
thing. 
“ He knows I am no maid, and he'll swear to it.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, v. 3, 
IL. Art (Of a colour): To have the contrast 
too strongly emphasised. 
B. Transitive: 
1, To affirm with an oath or with a solemn 
appeal to God for the truth of the declaration, 


“You may say it, but not swear it.”—Shakesp, ¢ 
Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


2. To promise in a solemn manner ; to vow. 
“T'll keep what I have swore.” 
Shakesp, ; Love’s Labour's Lost, i. 1, 
3, To declare, affirm, or charge upon oath, 


“To swear false allegations,” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI, iii, 1. 


4, To put to an oath; to cause to take an 
oath ; to bind by an oath; to administer an 
oath to. 


“Swear me to this.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 


5. To utter in a profane manner, or by 
taking the name of God in vain. 


“ Swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again.” Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i. 4, 


* 6. To appeal to with an oath; to call to 
witness ; to attest. 


“Thou swearest thy gods in vain.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, i. 1, 


4] (1) To swear by: To place great confidence 
in some person or thing. 

(2) To swear off, * To swear out: To renounce 
solemnly : as, To swear off drinking. 

(3) To swear the peace against one: To make 
oath that one is under the actual fear of death 
or bodily harm from some person, in which 
case the person charged must find sureties to 
keep the peace. [SuRETY, s.] 


swear, s. (Swear, v.] An oath, an impreca- 
tion; a profane expression; a bad word. 

(Colloq.) 
“Tt is a dreadful thing to say, but I felt that if I 


didn’t utter a big swear at that moment something 
would happen,.”—St. James's Gazette, June 4, 1887, 


swear, a. [A.S. swer, swere = heavy, lazy.] 
1, Lazy, indolent. 
2, Unwilling. (Scotch.) 


sweir-ér, *swer-er, s. [Eng. swear,v.; -er.] 
1, One who swears; one who ¢alls upon 
God to witness for the truth of his declaration. 
2. One who habitually uses profane lan- 
guage ; a profane person. 
“The swearer continues to swear: tell him of his 


wickedness, he allows it is great, but he continues to 
swear ou.”—G@ilpin » Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 27, 


swéat, *sweate, *swete, *swette, 
*swoot, *swote, s. [A.S. swdt; cogn. 
with Dut. zweet ; Icel. sveiti; Dan. sved; Sw. 
svett ; O. H. Ger. sweiz ; Ger. schweiss ; Sansc. 
sveda.] 
1, The fluid or sensible moisture excreted 
from the skin of an animal. [PERSPIRATION.] 
2. Moisture exuded from any substance, 


“Beans give in the mow; and therefore those that 
are to be kept are not to be thrashed till March, that 
they have had a thorough sweat in the mow,"—Aor- 
timer > Husbandry. 


8. That which causes sweat; labour, toil, 


exertion. 
“Saved your husband so much sweat.” 
\Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv, 1. 


4, The state or condition of one who sweats. 


“ Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat.” Milton: P. L., viii, 206. 


* 5, The sweating-sickness., 
“Falstaff shall die of a sweat.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry 
I¥., v.'5. 
swéat, * sweate, * swete, vi. & t. [A.S. 

swetan; cogn. with Icel. sveita ; Dut. 2weeten; 
Low Ger. sweten ; Ger. schwitzen.] 

A, Intransitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To excrete moisture from the pores; to 
be moist on the body with heat or labour. 


“He was stirred 
With such an agony he swe extremely.” 
Shakesp,: Henry VII7., ii. 1, 
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2. To emit moisture, as plants, a wall, &, 


““Wainscots will sweat so that they run with water. 
—Bucon, 


*3, To toil, to labour. 

“Sweat in this business and maintain the war,” 
. : Shakesp.; King John, v. % 

IL. Figuratively: 

1, To lose or squander money freely; to 
bleed. (Slang.) 

2. To carry on business on the sweating- 
system (q.v.). 

B. Transitive : 

I, Literally: 

1, To cause to excrete moisture from the 
skin, by the application of sudorifics, exer- 
tion, &c. 

2. To emit as sweat; to exude; to emit or 
suffer to flow from the pores; to shed, 

“ Grease, that’s sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet,” 
: Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1, 

IL. Figuratively: 

1, To extort or extract money from; to 
bleed, to fleece. (Slang.) 

2. To oppress and defraud by employing at 
starvation wages. 

| To sweat coins (espec. gold coins): To 
remove a portion of them by shaking them in 
bags, so that a portion of the metal is worn 
off, yet the diminution of the value is not 
readily perceived. 


sweat - glands, s. pl. 
GLANDS, } 


sweat-shop, s. A shop which practices 
the sweating system, that of home manufacture 
of clothing or other goods at very low wages. 
[SwWEATING-SYSTEM. [ 


(SuDoRIFEROUS- 


swéat-ér, s. (Eng. sweat ; -er.] 
1, One who sweats. 
2. One who or that which causes to sweat: 
as— 
(1) A sudorific. 
(2) A thick woollen jacket or coarse jersey 
worn by athletes, &c., in training. 


“Want of food... and exercise in sweaters,”—Re- 
feree, Dec. 12, 1886, 


(8) A grinding employer; one who sweats 
his workpeople ; especially one who employs 
working tailors, seamstresses, &c., at very 
low wages. 


“ Sweaters’ hacks turning out frockcoats.” — Pall 
Mall Guzette, Oct, 29, 1883. 


*3, A street ruffian of the time of Queen 
Anne. The sweaters went about in small 
bands, and, forming a circle around an inoffen- 
sive wayfarer, pricked him with their swords, 
and compelled him to dance till he perspired 
from the exertion. 

“These sweaters. . . seem to me to have ut present 
but a rude kind of discipline among them.”—Steele- 
Spectator, No, 832, 

*swéat/-ful, a. [Eng. sweat ; -ful(l).] Covered 
with sweat; hard-working. 

“ See here their antitype—a crude block raised 

By sweatful smelters on this wooded strand.” 
Bluckie: Lays of Highlands, p. 106. 
swéat'-i-ly, adv. [Eng. sweaty; -ly.] In a 
sweaty manner; so asto be moist with sweat. 


swéat’-i-néss, s. [Eng. sweaty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sweaty or moist with 
sweat, 


swéat'-ing, pr. par. ora. [Swxat, 2] 


sweating-bath, s. <A vapour-bath for 
sweating persons; a stove or sudatory. 


sweating-furnace, s. 

Metall.: A liquation furnace of peculiar 
construction, in which a matte of copper and 
argentiferous lead is heated to deprive the 
copper of the metals combined therewith. 


sweating-house, s. A separate apart- 
ment, where vapour-baths are obtained. 


sweating-iron, s. A scraper to remove 
sweat from horses; a strigil (q.v). 


sweating-room, s. : 
Mee A room devoted to the use of a vapo’ 


2. In dairying, a room for sweating cheeses 
and carrying off the superfluous moisture, 


sweating-sickness, s. 

Pathol. : A pestilence, called by foreigners 
sudor anglicus (the English sweat), as it only 
affected Englishmen. Caius, who first de- 


n, bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
on, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -blo, -dle, ko, = bel, dol 
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scribed it in 1552, called it Ephemera pestilens, 
or One-day pestilence. It was introduced 
into England by the irregular troops of the 
Earl of Richmond in 1485, when he came over 
to assert his claim to the throne against 
Richard III. The battle of Bosworth was 
fought on Aug. 22, 1485, and immediately 
after the disease appeared in the army, and 
in London on the arrival of the victors four 
days later, It was a violent special type of 
miasmatous fever. It lasted five weeks, and 
passed away as suddenly as it came. Later 
epidemics of the same disease occurred in 
1506, 1517, 1528, and 1550, after which it never 
appeared again. On the last occasion it ori- 
ginated in the army of Edward VI., in France, 
and was brought by the affected soldiers to 
England : two sons of Charles Brandon, both 
Dukes of Suffolk and nephews of Henry VIII., 
died of it, and a vast number of men of in- 
ferior rank. 


sweating-system, s. A term applied, 
especially in the tailoring trade, to the system 
in which middle-men employ men, women, 
and children to make up clothes at their own 
homes at very low wages. 


*swéat’-léss, a. [Eng. sweat; -less.] With- 
out toil. 
“ That sweatles eat’st, and without sowing reap'st.” 
Sylvester; The Lawe, 839. 
swéat_y, *sweat-ie, a. (Eng. sweat, s. ;-y.] 
1, Moist with sweat; covered witheweat. 
“A sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
First-fruits.” Milton: P. L., xi, 484, 
2. Consisting of sweat. 


“ No humours gross, or frowzy steams, 
No noisome whiffs or sweaty streams.” 
; F Swift. (Todd.) 
8. Laborious, toilsome. 


“And measured echoing shouts their sweaty toils 
attend.” Mickle: Lusiad, bk. ix, 


Swede, s. [See def.] 
1, A native or inhabitant of Sweden. 
2. A Swedish turnip. 


“The root known as a hybrid is the result of a 
second cross, between the swede and the common 
turnip.’"— Smithson: Useful Book for Farmers, p. 32. 


Swe-den-bor’-gi-an, a. &s. [See def.] | 
A. As adj. : Of or belonging to Swedenborg. 
[B.] 


B. As subst. : A follower of Emanuel Swed- 
berg, son of Jesper Swedberg, bishop of Skara, 
in West Gothland. The son was born at 
Stockholm on Jan. 29, 1688. He thought 
much of religion in very early life, and dili- 
gently studied physics, mathematics, and 
classics at the University of Upsal, afterwards 
visiting Oxford, Paris, &c. Before leaving 
the University, he had been appointed by 
Charles XII. assessor in the Royal Metallic 
College of Sweden, and, in 1719, was ennobled 
by Charles’s successor, Queen Ulrica Eleanora, 
under the name of Swedenborg, by which he 
is generally known. Between early manhood 
and his fifty-eighth year, he actively prose- 
cuted his studies in mathematics, physics, 
&c., publishing various works, as the Opera 
Philosophica et Mineralia (in 1733), in three 
volumes, and the Philosophy of the Infinite (in 
1734). In April, 1745, being at an inn in 
London, Swedenborg considered that he had 
@ vision of the Lord, who called him to a holy 
Office, opened his sight to the spiritual 
world, and endowed him with the gift of con- 
versing with spirits and angels. In August 
he returned to Stockholm, commenced the 
study of the Hebrew scriptures, resigned his 
assessorship in 1747, and spent the remainder 
of his life in forming and propagating his theo- 
logical views He died in London in his 
eighty-fifth year, Maréh 29, 1772, in Great 
Bath Street, Coldbath Fields, and was buried 
in the Swedish Church in Ratcliff Highway. 
His system is presented at length in his 
various works, especially his Arcana Celestia 
8 vols., London, 1749-1756). He believed 

hat he was several times allowed to enter 
heaven, ‘‘ which was arranged in streets and 
squares like earthly cities, but with fields and 
gardens interposed.” There was a magnificent 
palace with a temple in the midst, with a table 
in it, and on the table the Word of God, with 
two angels by its side. The form of angels 
was altogether like that of men. Matter and 
spirit are connected by an eternal law. He 
accepted only twenty-nine of the Old Testa- 
ment books, rejecting Ruth, 1 and 2 Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and the Song of Solomon. Of the 
New Testament he accepted only the Gospels 
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and the Apocalypse. He held that there is a 
double sense in scripture, the most important 
being the spiritual. He believed in one God 
and in the Trinity, and that the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ was that God; that 
Jehovah himself became incarnate as the 
Word. Heaven and hell are not places, but 
states, and the Devil is not a person, but a 
name of hell. The judgment on the first 
Christian church took effect in 1757, and was 
seen by Swedenborg in the spiritual world, 
after which, and in lieu of it, the New Church, 
called in Revelation (xxi., xxii.) New Jeru- 
salem, descended from heaven. Swedenborg 
himself founded no church, Tis followers 
publicly associated themselves as a congrega- 
tion in Eastcheap in 1788. In 1810 a Sweden- 
borgian Society was established, and a Mis- 
sionary and Tract Society in 1821. Congrega- 
tions exist in England, the United States, on 
the continent of Europe, &e. 


Swe-den-bor-gi-an-ism, s. [Eng. Swe- 
denborgian ; -ism.] The doctrines and prac- 
tice of the Swedenborgians, 


Swedish, a. &s. [See def.) 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Sweden or 
its inhabitants. 
B. As subst.:; The language spoken by the 
Swedes. 


Swedish-beamtree, s. 

Bot. : Pyrus intermedia, a sub-species of P. 
Aria. It has oblong, rather distinctly-lobed 
leaves, ashy-white below, with five to eight 
nerves on each side, and is local in England. 


Swedish-turnip, s. ; 

Bot., Agric., &c.: A kind of turnip, Brassica 
campestris rutabaga, introduced originally 
from Sweden. The bulb is elongated, the 
leaves glaucous, the inside either white or, 
more generally, yellow, the quality not being 
affected by the variation of colour. It is very 
hardy, not generally suffering injury from 
intense cold. 


*sweem, *swaim, *sweme, s._ [Icel. 
sveimr =a bustle, a stir; Norw. sveim=a 
slight intoxication ; Icel. swimi = a swimming 
in the head; Dan. svime =a fainting-fit ; A.S. 
swima =aswoon.] Dizziness ; a swimming in 
the head ; vertigo. (Prompt. Parv.) 


sweep, *swepe, vt. & i. [A.S. swapan, 
pa. t. swedp = to sweep; Icel. sopa; O. Fris. 
svépa = to sweep with a broom, &c,; Icel. 
sveipja = to sweep, to swoop. Sweep and 
swoop are doublets. ] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To brush or rub over with a brush, 
besom, or the like, for the purpose of re- 
moving loose dirt: as, To sweep a room ora 
road, 

2. To drive or carry along or off, as by a 
long brushing stroke or force, or by flowing 
on the earth ; as, A flood sweeps away a hedge. 

3. To clear or clean by brushing with & 
besom or the like. 

“What woman, Bese ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one, doth not sweep the house, and seek diligently, 
till she find it ?”—Luke xv. 8, 

4, To rub over; to touch in passing; to 
graze. 


“And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep 
the ground, Pope: Homer; [liad iv. 563. 


5. To clear, to rid, to free. 


“ The narrow seas of all the French to sweep,” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt 


6. To drive, destroy, or carry at a stroke, 
or with celerity and violence, (Often followed 
by away or off.) 

“ The waves o’ertake them in their serious play, 


And every hour sweeps multitudes away.” 
Cowper. Retirement, 158. 


7. To draw or drag something over: as, To 
sweep the bottom of a river. 

* 8. To carry with a long swinging motion ; 
to carry with pride. 


“ Like a peacock sweep along his tail.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 3 


9, To strike with a long stroke; to brush or 
touch quickly with the fingers. 


“The sweet Muses in the neighbouring bowers 
Sweep their wild harps.” Praed: Athens. 


10. To move swiftly over or along ; to scour. 


“‘Choughs . . . madly sweep the sky.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


11. To carry the eye over; to view widely 
and rapidly ; as, To sweep the horizon. 


12, To propel by means of a sweep or long 
oar. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To pass by or along with swiftness and 
violence, as something broad or brushing the 
surface of anything. (Proverbs xxviii. 3.) 

2. To pass or move along rapidly. 

“ Cutting the fome, by the blew seas they swepe.” 

Surrey: Virgile; #neis iv. 

3. To pass over or brush along with celerity 

or force : as, The wind sweeps along the plain. 


4, To pass or move with pomp. 


“She sweeps it through the court with troops of 


ladies, Shakesp, : 2 Henry V1., i, 3 
-§, To move with a long reach or with a 
swinging motion. 
6. To take in a view with progressive 
rapidity ; to range, as the eye or a telescope. 
{J To sweep the board : To clear all the stakes ; 
hence, to win everything. 


gwveep, * swepe, s. [SwEEP, 8.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of sweeping. 

2. One who sweeps ; a sweeper; specif., a 
chimney-sweeper, 

3. The compass, reach, or range of any 
violent or continued motion. 

4, The compass of any turning body in 
motion : as, the sweep of a door. 

5. The compass of anything flowing or 
brushing. 

“A torrent swell’d 

With wintry tempests, that disdains all mounds, 

Breaking away impetuous, aud involves 

Within its sweep, trees, houses, men.” 

Philips. (Todd.) 
6. Compass or range generally ; reach. 


“ The fishermen waiting till they see a salmon show 
within the sweep of the net.”—Field, March 20, 1886. 


7. Extent, limit. 


“ Tyranny sends the chain that must abridge 
The noble sweep of all their privilege.” 
Cowper. Table Talk, 475, 


* 8. Violent and general destruction: as, 
the sweep of an epidemic disease. 
9. Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 


“ Taking a right-handed sweep, he ran through the 
wood and away southward."—Field, Feb. 26, 1887. 
10. The direction or turn of a curve, as of 
a road, an arch, &c. 
‘* Well-rolled walks 


With curvature of slow and easy sweep,” 
Cowper: Task, i, 852. 


11. Hence, acircular, semicircular, or curved 
carriage-drive through a lawn in the front ofa 
house. 

12. Compass or range of excursion ; range. 


“ The landscapes seen from the car-windows would 
be tame were it not for the vast sweep of vision.”— 
Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 505. 


13. A rapid survey with the eye. 
14. A sweepstakes (q.v.). 


a fae) was inveigled into becoming a subscriber to a 
Derby sweep.”"—Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1887. 


15. A counter-weighted pole, poised upon a 
fulerum-post, and used to raise and lower a 
bucket suspended from the longer end; a 
swape. ; 

16. The lever of a horse-power or pug-mill. 

17. A low, mean person. (Slang.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Cards: 


(1) In the game of casino, a pairing or com- 


bining all the cards on the board, and so 
removing them all. 

(2) In whist, the winning of all the tricks 
inahand. Also called a Slam. 

2. Founding: A movable templet used in 
loam-moulding. It consists of a board, of 
which the edge is cut to the form of the cross- 
sectional outline of the article to be moulded. 
The surface of the mould or core is formed 
by moving the sweep parallel to the axis at 
right angles toits length. For hollow articles, 
as pipes, sweeps are made in pairs, one for 
“running up” the core, and the other for 
forming the interior of the mould. 

3. Her. : The same as 6. 

4, Metall. : A name formerly applied to the 
Almond (Allemand) furnace. 

5. Nautical : 

*(1) A long oar used on board ship to assist 
the action of the rudder during a calm, or in 
an emergency ; or to assist the motion of the 
ship, as in the ancient galley. " 


“ He thrust out his sweeps, as they are called, h 
oars requiring five or six men to each.’—Cassell's 
Saturday Journal, Sept. 19, 1885, p. 801. 


(2) A long oar used on large barges, and on 
luggers. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; milte, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, male, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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(8) A circular frame on which the tiller tra- 
verses in large ships. 

6. Old war: The balista or engine anciently 
used for casting stones into fortresses. The 
term is still used in heraldry. 

7. Shipwright.: The mould of a ship where 
she begins to compass in at the rung-heads,. 
A part of the mould curved in the arc of a 
circle. 

| To make a clean sweep of anything: To 
sweep anything away completely; to take or 
carry off the whole of anything. 

“To see a clean sweep made of the dragon with its 

nondescript pedestal."—Duily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1835. 

sweep-bar, s. 

Vehicles: A name sometimes applied to the 
sway-bar or slider of a waggon. [Sway-BaR.] 


sweep-net, s. A net of considerable ex- 
tent for drawing large areas. (Lit. & fig.) 

“She was a sw ¢ for the Spanish shi hich 

happily fell into ier nebe= camden ey na Oa a 

sweep-saw, s. A saw having a thin 
blade stretelied by a fraine or bow, and capable 
of cutting in a sweep or curve. Also known 
as a bone-saw or turning-saw. 


sweep-washer, s. 

Gold & Silver Refining: The person who 
extracts from the sweepings, potsherds, &c., 
the small particles of those metals contained 
in them. 


sweep-washings, s. pl. The refuse of 
shops in which gold and silver are worked. 
These metals are separated by mechanical 
means and amalgamation. 


Bweep-age (age as ig), s. 
-age. | 
(Prov.) 

“sweep-dom, s. (Eng. sweep ; -dom.] Chim- 
ney-sweeps collectively. 

“The sooner the etiquette of sweepdom, which en- 
ee this perpetual walking avout in sooty war-paiut, 

abandoned, the better it will be.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
Dee, 14, 1885. 

sweep’-ér, s. (Eng. sweep, v.; -er.] One who 
or or that which sweeps. 

“ Turning on improvised gangs of sweepers to work.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 8, 1886, 
sweeping, pr. par.,a., & s. (Sweep, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Wide, comprehensive. 


“One or two facts, however, must be remembered 
before we can accept this sweeping statement as alto- 
gether correct.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


2. Overwhelming. 


“Placing him with a sweeping majority at the head 
of the poll.”—standard, Nov. 29, 1885, 


C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of one who or that which sweeps. 
2. (Pl.): Things collected by sweeping. 


“ Should this one broomstick enter the svene, covered 
with dust, though the sweepings of the finest lady's 
chamber, we should despise its vanity."—Swi/t: sedi- 
tation on a Broomstick, 


Il. Nautical : ‘ 

1. Dragging an anchorage ground with the 
bight of a rope to recover an anchor, or to 
ascertain the position of a wreck. 

2. Propelling a vessel or barge by means of 
large oars. |[SwEEpP, s., II. 5.] 


sweeping-table, s. 

Metall.; A form of ore-separator in which 
the slime, after agitation by fans in a chest 
with water, is caused to flow on to a sloping 
table and sorted by gravity by means of a 
sheet of water passing over the table. 


sweep -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. sweeping ; -ly.] In 
a@ sweeping manner ; comprehensively. 


“* He can hardly be acquainted with the full extent 
of those geographical labours which he too sweepingly 
condemns.”—/aily Telegraph, Dec. 2, 1885, 


sweep -ing-néss, s. [Eng. sweeping ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sweeping or com- 
prehensive ; comprehensiveness. 


“Petulant and scornful outbursts which are silly 
just in proportion to their sweepingness.”—Daily 
News, June 20, 1881, 


*sweep’-stake, s. & adv. 
stake. | 
A. As substantive : 


1. A mode of playing at cards by which all 
the tricks are taken, 


2. The same as SWEEPSTAKES (q.v.). 


(Eng. sweep; 
The crop of hay got in a meadow. 


[Eng. sweep, and 


3. A clean sweep. 


“They would make rere at once of purga- 
tory.”—Bradford - Works, il, 271, 


B. As adv.: By winning and taking all the 
stakes at once; hence, by wholesale, indis- 
criminately. 


“Ts't writ in your porcine, 
That sweepstake you will draw voth friend and foe, 
Winner and loser?” Shakesp. > Hamlet, iv. 5. 


sweepstakes, s. [Eng. sweep, and stakes.] 
1, A gaming transaction in which a number 
of persons join in contributing a certain stake, 
which becomes the property of one or several 
of the contributors on certain conditions. 
Thus, in a sweepstakes for horses starting in 
a race, the owner of the winner receives the 
whole stakes or a portion of it, the remainder 
being divided between the second and third. 
2. The prize in a horse-race, &c., made up 
of contributions from several persons. 


3. A sweepstake (q.v.). 


*sweep’-y, a. [Eng. sweep; -y.] 
1, Passing with speed and force over a great 
compass at once; sweeping. 
“ They rush along, the rattling woods give way, 
The branches bend before their sweepy sway. 
2 Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses L 
2. Strutting. 
3. Wavy. 
“ No face; only the sight 
Of a sweepy garment, vast and white.” 
&. Browning ; Christmas Eve, viii. 
sweer, sweir, a. [A.S. swer, swere = heavy, 
lazy ; Ger. schwer = heavy, difficult.] (Scotch.) 
1, Lazy, idle, indolent. 
2. Reluctant, unwilling, slow. 


“Oats are sweer to ripen."—H. Kingsley: Austin 
Elliott, i. 195. ns th bpd 


sweet, *suete, *swete, *swote, *sote, 

a. & s. [A.S. swéte; cogn. with O. Sax. swoti ; 
Dut. zoet; Icel. setr; Dan. séd; Sw. sot; 
O.H.Ger. swazi, swozi ; Ger. stisz ; Sansc. svddu ; 
Gr. dvs (hédus) ; Lat. swavis.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Having a pleasant or agreeable taste or 
flavour like that of honey or sugar; opposed 
to sour or bitter. 


“ Sweetest nut hath sourest rind.” 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, ili. 2 


2. Pleasant or agreeable to the smell; fra- 
grant. 


“The field’s chief flower, sweet above compare.” 
kesp.: Venus & Adonis, 8, 


3. Pleasant or agreeable to the ear; melo- 
dious, harmonious. 


“* Marvellous sweet music.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iil. 8 


4, Pleasant to the eye; beautiful, lovely, 
charming. 
“That sweet coral mouth.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonts, 642. 


5, Giving outa pleasant or melodious sound, 


“* Sweet instruments hung up in cases.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, 1. 2 


* 6, Kind, gentle, mild, meek, 


“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades?” 
—VJob xxxviii. 31. 


7. Obliging, kind, soft, bland. 
“One sweet look.” Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 371. 
8. Pleasing to the mind ; affecting, graceful. 


“She poured out her love, her fears aud her thank- 
fulness, with the sweet natural eloquence of her sex.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


9. Dear, loved. 


“Thy life to me is sweet.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, iv. 6 


10, Fresh; not salt or salted: as, sw 
water. . 

11. Not changed from a sound or wholesome 
state : as, 

(1) Not sour: as, sweet milk. 

(2) Not stale: as, sweet butter. 

(3) Not putrid or putrescent : as, sweet meat. 

B. As substantive : 

1. That which is sweet to the taste (chiefly 
used in the plural): as, 

(1) Sweetmeats, confectionery, preserves. 

(2) A pudding, pie, or any sweet dish, as 
opposed to a savoury dish. 

(3) Home-made wines, mead, metheglin, &c. 

2. Something pleasing to the smell; a per- 
fume. 4 


“* Sweet or colour it had stolen from thee.” 
Shakesp, : Sonnet 15. 


3. Something pleasant or agreeable to the 
mind ; pleasures. 


“ Sweets grown common lose their dear delight.” 
Shakesp, : Sonnet 1023, 


4, A word of endearment ; dear one. 


* Farewell AROLG apy gh oe 1. 
yron: Bri Aby 2 
C. As adverb: 


1. In a manner agreeable to the taste, smell, 
or hearing: as, To smell sweet, to taste sweet. 
2. Softly, gently, blandly, benignly. 
“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank!” 
akesp.; Merchant of Venice, v. 
J (1) A sweet tooth: A great liking for sweet 
things or sweetmeats. 


* (2) Sweet-and-twenty: A term of endear- 
ment. 
“Come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty.” 
Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, i. & 
(3) To be sweet on (or upon): To have an 
affection for ; to be in love with. (Colloq.) 


“*Lookye !’ said Anthony in his ear. ‘I think he 
43 sweet upon your Goel ls Tut, my good sir,’ 
said Mr. Pecksniff, with his eyes still closed ; ‘ young 
people, young people. A kind of cousins, too, No 
more sweetness than is in that, sir.""— Dickens: Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit, ch. xi. 

{Sweet is largely used as the first element 
of compounds, the meanings of which are 
in most cases self-evident: as, sweet-flavoured, 
sweet-smelling, sweet-tempered, sweet -toned, 
&e. 


sweet-acorn, s. 

Bot.: Quercus Ballota, an evergreen oak 
with elliptical, coriaceous, entire, or serrated 
leaves, white and downy beneath; growing 
in Spain. The acorns, which are long au 
cylindrical, are eatable. 


Sweet-Alison, s. 
Bot. : Kéniga maritima. 


sweet-apple, s. 
Bot. ; The sweetsop (q.¥.}. 


sweet-bay, 3. 


Bot.: Laurus nobilis. Named from the 
odour of its leaves, [Bay (4), s., A. 2.] 


sweet-bitter, s. [BitrERswEeET.} 


sweet-bread, s. 
1, Lit.: The pancreas of an animal, as of 
a calf or sheep, used as food. 
“ Sweet-breads aud collops were with skewers prick’d 
About the sides.” Dryden: Homer; lliadh 
* 2, Fig.: A bribe, a douceur. 
“A few sweetbreads that I gave him out ef my 
purse."—Hacket : Life of Williams, ii. 163, 
* sweet-breasted, a. Having a sweet, 
melodious voice. 


* sweet-breathed, a. Emitting a sweet 
perfume ; fragrant. 
“Yet, like the sweet-breath'd violet of the shade.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. 
sweet-brier, s. Sweetbriar (q.v.). 


sweet-calabash, s. 

Bot.: Passiflora maliformis, a passion flower, 
with large, red, white, and llue fugitive 
flowers, succeeded by a fruit like a good-sized 
apple, yellow when ripe, with black seeds 
a thick rind, and a sweetish edible pulp. It 
grows wild in the West Indies, where it is 
called by the Spaniards Granadilla. 


sweet-calamus, sweet-cane, 4 
Bot. & Script. : (CANE, II. 2.]. 


sweet-chervil, s. 
Bot. : Myrrhis odorata, 


sweet-chestnut, s. 

Bot. : Castanea vesca or vulgaris, a tree with 
oblong, lanceolate, acuminate, mucrono-ser- 
rate, glabrous leaves, and clusters of minute, 

ale greenish-yellow, unisexual, apetalous 
Rowers in spikes. The fruit is a prickly 
cupule, husk, or involucre, with one or more 
nuts, each with one large seed. It grows wild 
in the south of Europe. On the slopes of 
Etna, where there are forests of it, there grow 
some old trees with trunks of enormous girth. 
In Britain it occurs only in plantations. The 
chestnuts of commerce are derived chiefly 
from the cultivated varieties of the tree, and 
are larger and sweeter than the wild fruit. 
The nuts are consumed as an article of daily 
food in the south of Europe, and in parts of 
France are served up for breakfast, boiled in 
milk. Many houses in the older parts of 
London are said by Evelyn to have been built 
of its timber, which has the character of 
keeping off insects, spiders, &c. It is good 
for mill and water works, besides affording 
excellent stakes for palisades, and props for 
vines and hops. Called also the Spanish 
Chestnut. 
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sweet-cicely, s. [CicrLy.] 


sweet-cistus,, s. 
Bot. : Cistus ladanum, 


sweet-corn, s. 
Agric.: A variety of maize of a sweet taste. 


sweet-covey, s. 
Bot. : Wrodium moschatum, 


sweet-fern, s. 
Bot. : (1) Lastrea fragrans ; (2) L. montana, 


sweet-flag, s. 
Bot. : Acorus Calamus, 


sweet-gale, s. [Boc-mMyRTLE.) 
Sweet-gale moth : 


Entom.: A night-moth Acronycta myrice, 
ound in Scotland and Ireland. 


sweet-grass, s. 
Bot. : The genus Glyceria (q.v.) 


sweet-gum, s. 

Bot.: Liquidambar  styracifiua, ® North 
American tree about sixty feet high with 
apetalous flowers, in appearance like Acer 
campestre. The wood is fine-grained, and well 
adapted for furniture; the fragrant gum ex- 
uding from it when incisions are made in its 
bark constitutes Liquidambar (q.v.). 


sweet-heart, s. (SwereTnrart,] 


sweet-herbs, s. pl. Mragrant herbs cul- 
tivated for culinary purposes, 


sweet-john, s. 
Lot. & Hort. : The narrow-leaved variety of 
Dianthus barbatus. 


sweet-leaf, s. 

Bot, : Symplocos tinctoria, a plant with thick 
leaves of fragrant odour and sweetish taste, 
growing in the southern United States. Its 
root is bitter and aromatic; cattle eat it 

eedily, and it is employed in dyeing yellow. 

lalled also Horse sugar. 


sweet-marjoram, s. 
Bot.: Origanwm Marjorana, 


sweet-maudlin, s. 
Bot. : Achillea Ageratum, a yellow composite 
from the south of Europe. 


*sweet-mouthed, a. Dainty. 


sweet-nancy, s. 
Hort. : The double-flowered variety of Nar- 
cissus poeticus, (Britten & Holland.) 


sweet-oil, s. Olive-oil. 


sweet-pea, s. 

Bot, & Hort.: Lathyrus odoratus, a climbing 

lant with two-leaved tendrils, ovate-oblong 
Teafteta, two-flowered peduncles, and hirsute 
legumes. It was introduced into England 
from its native country, Sicily, in 1700. It 
is one of the most esteemed annuals, bein 
largely grown as a garden flower in the Unite 
States and England. 


aweet-potato, s. 

Bot.: Batatas edulis, a plant of the Convol- 
vulus family, and of creeping or climbing habit, 
its leaf and flower resembling those of the 
Morning-glory. It is only known as a culti- 
vated plant, and its native place is not known, 
though it probably belongs to both hemispheres. 
Like the potato its root swells into a nutritious 
tuber, but contains a much larger percentage 
of sugar, Though formerly grown ouly in the 
South, it is now cultivated as far north as New 
Jersey. It isalso grown widely in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and is believed to have been much 
used by the ancient Chinese. 


sweet-root, s. 

Bot.: The genus Glycyrrhiza (q.v.). 

sweet-rush, s. 

Bot. : Acorus Calamus. 

sweet-scented, a. 
perfume; fragrant. 

Sweet-scented grass : 

Bot. : Anthoxanthum odoratwm. 

Sweet-scented shrub: 

Bot. : Calycanthus flortdus, a Carolina shrub 
smelling like allspice. 


sweet-seg, sweet-sedge, «4. 
Bot. : Acorus Calamus. 


Having a pleasant 


ES 
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| sweet’-en-ér, *sweét’—nér, s. 


sweet spirits of nitre, s. [NrrRovus- 


ETHER.) 


sweet-sultan, s. 
Bot. ; Amberboa moschata. 


sweet-tea, s. 

Comm.: The leaves of Smilax glycyphylla, 
an Australian plant. They are imported into 
England, and infused as a slightly medicinal 
tea, which is feebly tonic, alterative, and dia- 


phoretic, 


sweet-violet, s. 

Bot. & Hort.: Viola odorata, a violet with 
creeping scions, cordate generally, pubescent 
leaves, and deep-purple, sometimes reddish- 
purple, lilac, or white fragrant flowers. Com- 
mon in grassy places throughout Europe and 
northern Asia. V. blanda, of the United 
States, is also sweet scented, 


sweet-water, s. A variety of white 
grape, containing a sweet watery juice. 


sweet-weed, s. 
Bot. : Scoparia dulcis. 


sweet-william, s. 

Botany & Horticulture: 

1, Dianthus barbatus (Prior considers that 
William is a corruption of French q@illet = 
a little eye). The leaves are lanceolate and 
nerved ; the flowers are aggregated in bundles ; 
the calycinal scales ovate, awl-shaped, as long 
as the tube; petals bearded, whence the book- 
name of Bearded pink. It may be single or 
double; the petals dark purple, red, speckled, 
or white. 

2. Silene Armeria, Common, or Lobel's 
Campion, @ very common garden plant, with 
viscid stems, ovate lanceolate leaves, and 
forked corymbose panicles of pink flowers, 
It flowers in July and August, 


sweet-willow, s. 
Bot. : Myrica Gale. 
sweet-wort, s. [Wort, 2.] 


* sweet, v.t. (Sweet, a.] To sweeten, 


“ Hunger sweeteth all thynges."—Udal: Apoph. of 
Erasmus, p, 2 


sweet’-bri-ar, s. [Hng. sweet, and briar.] 
Bot.: Rosa rubiginosa, and specially the 
sub-species, R. rubiginosa proper, with which 
Sir Joseph Hooker considers R, Englanteria 
identical. It is very sweet-scented, erect, 
with compact branches covered with prickles, 
glandular hairs, and a few bristles, the 
4s dees densely bristly, leaflets pubescent 
eneath, at length glabrous above ; the sepals 
pinnate, densely glandular, the fruit globose. 
An European plant, but naturalized in the 
United States. Many cultivated varieties, 


swect’-en, v.t. & i. [Eng. sweet ; -en.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To make sweet to the taste. 
2. To make pleasing or grateful to the 
mind : as, ''o sweeten life. 
3. To make sweet or fragrant. 
“With fairest flowers 
T'll sweeten thy sad grave.” 
Shakesp, : Oymbeline, iv. 2 
4, To make mild or kind. 
“Devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, 
sweetens his temper.”—Law, 
5. To make less painful, hard, or laborious, 
“The innocent amusements of it are kindly allowed 
us to sweeten our toil."—Gilpin: Sermons, vol. 1, 
gor. 23, 
6. To increase the agreeable qualities of, 
“Tt [industry] sweeteneth our enjoyments,.”—Bar- 
row: Sermons, vol. 1ii., ser. 20. 
*7, To soften to the eye; to mellow; to 
tone down. 
i} Conrbelc has made his memory immortal, by the 
strength 
ing his lights and shadows."—Dryden » Dufresnoy. 
8. To make pure and wholesome by destroy- 
ing noxious matter in: as, To sweeten a room 
that has been infected. 


*9, To make mellow and fertile: as, To 
sweelen soils. 


10. To restore to purity ; to free from taint; 
as, ‘l'o sweeten butter, water, meat, &c. 


B. Intrans, : To become sweet. 


“Where a wasp hath bitten in a grape, or any frui 
it will sweeten hastily'=-Bacoam fats itiae m i 


(Eng. 
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sweet'-heart (ea as a), s. 


sweet-heart (ea as a), v.t. & 4. 


sweet-ing, s. 


sweet'-ish, a. 


sweét’-ish-néss, s. 


_ sweet’-méat, s. 


sweét’-wash, vt. 


sweeten 3 -er.) One who or that which 
sweetens ; that which moderates acrimony, 
“Let us look up to it {ihe happiness of a future 
state] as the end of all our labour—the sweetener of all 
our toils—our comfort in every affliction—and our 
reat defence against the fear of sickness, old age, and 
eath.”—Gilpin ; Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 21. 


sweet’-en-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (SWEETEN.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act of one who or that which sweetens. 

2. That which sweetens. 


sweetening-cock, s. 

Naut.: A faucet attached toa pipe passing 
through a ship’s side, and admitting water to 
wash out the bilge-water passages. 


(Eng. sweet, and 
heart.) 
1. Ord. Lang. :A lover, male or female. 


“Take your sweetheart's hat.”—Shakesp. : Winter's 
Tale, iv. 4. 


q It was originally written as two words 


“Thy swete herte dere.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Oressida, iii, 1,210, 


2, Bot. (Pl.): Galium Aparine. 


[Sweer- 
HEART, 8.] 

A. Trans.: To act the part of a lover to; 
to pay court to; to court. 

B. Intrans. ; To act the part of a lover; to 
play the wooer ; to go courting. 


(Eng. sweet; -ing.] 


1, A kind of sweet, luscious apple, 


“A child will chuse a sweeting, because it is pre~ 
sently fair and pleasant, and refuse a runnet, because 
it is then green, hard, and sour."—Ascham: School- 
master. 

*2. A term of endearment. 


*‘ Ay, marry, sweeting, if we could do that,” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry V1, iil. 8 


(Eng. sweet; -ish.] Rather 
sweet ; somewhat or moderately sweet. 


“ Neither ill-scented, nor in taste corrosive, or alka- 
lizate, but very mild and somewhat sweetish.’'—Boyle: 
Works, iv. 302. 


[Eng. sweetish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sweetish, 


“Tar water pear made in an earthen vessel un- 
lazed, or that hath lost part of its glazing, may ex- 
ract (as it is a strong menstruum) from the clay, a 

fade sweetishness, offensive to the palate.”"—BSerkeley : 

Farther Thoughts on Tar Water. 


* gweet’-kin, a. [Eng. sweet a; -kin.] Deli- 


cate, lovely. 
“The sweetkin madams,”"—WNashe : Lenten Stuffe. 


sweet-ly, *swete-ly, *sweete-ly, adv. 


(Eng. sweet ; -ly.] Ina sweet manner ; grate- 
fully, agreeably, harmoniously. 
“Thou, sweetly severe ! 
I would make thee appear.” 
Cowper » Simple Trust. 
(Eng. sweet, and meat.] 

1, An article of confectionery, consisting 
wholly or principally of sugar; fruit pre- 
served with sugar, as peaches, pears, orange- 
peel, and the like. 


“Throwing sweetmeats to him through the window.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


2. Leather ; The paint used in making patent- 
leather (q.v.). 


swect-néss, *sweet-nesse, * swete- 


nesse, s. [Eng. sweet; -nesse.] 

1. The quality or state of being sweet ; 
agreeableness to the taste, smell, or ear; 
fragrance, melodiousness. 

“ Sweetness ought to be ceunnuisnes from luscious- 

ness: the one affects us with sensations durably 
agreeable ; the other quickly cloys and palls the appe- 
tite."—Knox: Essay 105. 

2. The, pleasing character possessed by 
polished and poetical language. 

3. Agreeableness of manners}; 
ness, gentleness. 

4. Softness, mildness, gentleness. 


“Tn his esas was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love.” 


Cowper: Task, li, 708, 


courteous- 


sweets, s. pl. (Sweet, II. 1.] 
| sweét’-sop, s. [Eng. sweet, and sop, s.] 


Bot. : (1) Anona squamosa; (2) A. sericea, 


(Eng. sweet, and wash.) 
To perfume, 
“Jewellery of all descriptions was worn to ex 
and gloves ‘sweetwashed’ (i.e., perfumed), oubepladied 
meeeusaeld and silver."—Anight. Pict. Hist. England, 


*swegh, *sweghe s. 


Swell, s. & a. 


sweet-wood, s. (Eng. sweet, and wood.) 


1. Bot.: Laurus nobilis. 


2. Comm. : A kind of timber obtained from 
Oreodaphne exaltata, growing in Jamaica. 


sweetwood-bark, s. The name given 
in the Bahamas to the bark of Croton 
Cascarilla. 


sweet-y, s. (Eng. sweet, a.; -y.] A sweet, a 


sweetmeat. 


“Finding bonbons or sweeties in the packages,”— 
Thackeray: Roundabout Papers, x. 


(Sway.; A violent 
motion. (Allit. Poems, c. 72.) 


*swein-mote, s. [SwAINMOTE.] 
swell (pa. t. *swal, swelled, pa. par. swelled, 


swollen), v.i. & t. [A.S. swellan (pa. t. sweall, 
pa. par. swollen) ; cogn. with Dut. zwellen (pa. t. 
zwoll, pa. par. gezwollen); Icel. svella (pa. t. 
sval, pa. par. sollinn); Sw. svdlia; Ger. schwel- 


A. Intransitive: 

1. To increase in bulk ; to grow bulkier ; to 
dilate or extend the exterior surface or dimen- 
sions by matter added within, or by expansion 
of the inclosed substance. 


2. To be increased in size or extent by any 
addition ; to rise above the ordinary level or 
limits. 

“And deep Scamander swel7s with heaps of slain.” 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi. 623, 

3. To be inflated ; to belly, as a sail. 

4, To bulge out; to protuberate: as, A 
cask swells in the middle. 

+5. To rise in altitude: as, Lands swell into 
hills. 

6. To rise and increase gradually; to swell 
up. 


“‘ The tears that swell in me.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 


7. To grow in the mind and fill the soul. 


“The strong and swelling evil of my conception.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 4 


*8. To be inflated with anger. 


“T will help every one from him that swelleth 
against him,”—Psalm xii. 6. (Prayer Book.) 


9. To be puffed up with some feeling; to 
show outwardly elation or excitement ; hence, 
to strut; to look or make one’s self big. 


“Here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock.”— 
Shakesp. : Henry V., v. i. 


10. To become larger in amount; to grow, 
to increase. 

11. To become greater in intensity, strength, 
or volume ; to grow. 


“A whisper which swelled fast into a fearful 
clamour, passed in an hour from Piccadilly to White- 
chapel."—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. x. 


B. Transitive: 

1. To increase the size, bulk, volume, or 
dimensions of ; to cause to rise, dilate, or in- 
crease. 


“4 heavy thunderstorm in a few hours will... 
@we/7 the main streams into rushing, roaring spates of 
turbid and soil-laden water."—Field, Oct, 8, 1885, 


2. To inflate, to puff up. 


“Did swet my thoughts to any strain of pride.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry 1¥., iv. 5. 


*3, To aggravate ; to heighten. 


“Tt is low ebb with his accuser, when such pecca- 
dillos are put to swell the charge.”— Atterbury. 


4, To increase gradually the strength, force, 
or volume of: as, To swell a tone, 
5. To increase in number or quantity. 


“Several men from the Cottesmore and Sir Bache 
pete to swell the total at Keyham.”—Field, Feb. 26, 


, (Sw. svall=the swell of the 
sea; cogn, with Gr. cdAos, caddy (salos, salé) = 
tossing, restless motion; Lat. salwm= the 
open, tossing sea.) [SwELL, v.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of swelling; rise, gradual in- 
‘crease: as, 


1) Gradual increase or augmentation in | 


bulk ; dilation, 
(2) Elevation, rise, or increase in height. 


(3) Increase of intensity, force, or volume > 


of sound, 


“ The heavy knell, the choir’s faint swell, 
Came slowly down the wind.” 
Scott: Gray Brother. 


___ (4) Increase of power in style or of rhetorical 


force. 


2, An elevation of land ; a rounded height 


gradually rising above the plain. 


sweetwood—swerve 


3. A succession of long, unbroken waves 
setting in one direction, as after a storm ; the 
waves or fluctuations of the sea after a storm ; 
@ surge. 

“A large hollow swell from the south-west, ever 
since our last hard gale, had convinced me that there 
was not any land in that direction."—Cook: First 
Voyage, bk, ii., ch. vii, 

4. A term applied sometimes to a person of 
high standing, note, or importance, but more 
commonly, in a depreciatory sense, to a 
showy, dashing person, as a fop, a dandy, or 
the like. 


“At the ball, my eldest girl danced with the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Atfairs, and found him very 
chatty, though a bit of a swell.’—Theodore Hook : 
Gilbert Gurney, vol. iil, ch. ii. 


II, Technically: 
1, Music: 


(1) A contrivance for giving a gradually 
increasing and diminishing sound to a wind 
instrument by varying the volume of air 
which passes to the pipes or reeds. This is 
accomplished by varying the size of the blast 
aperture, by a knee-stop, as in the parlour- 
organ, or by a pedal in the church organ. 


(2) One of the three aggregated organs 
which are combined in an instrument of large 
power. The other two are the great organ 
and the choir organ. The key-boards form 
three banks ; the swell above, then the great 
organ, and the choir organ below. The swell 
consists of an organ shut up in a box on three 
sides, and on the other side inclosed by 
louvres, which are opened and shut by a 
pedal, so as to give a crescendo or diminuendo 
effect. 

(3) The sign (—= ==), which indicates in- 
crease and decrease in the volume of sound. 

+2, Ordnance: 

(1) Anenlargement of a gun near the muzzle. 

(2) An enlarged or thickened portion of a 
gun-stock, 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to a swell or swells; 
characterized by more or less showiness or 
display in dress ; dandified, crack. 

“The ‘swell’ picture of the exhibition of 1877.”— 

Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 6. 


swell-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Tetrodon turgidus, one of the Globe- 
fishes, common on the coasts of Massachusetts 
and New York. Length from six to fourteen 
inches, olive-green above and whitish below ; 
abdomen lax, and capable of considerable 
distension. 


swell-mob, s. The class of pickpockets 
who go about well dressed, so as to mix in 
crowds with less chance of being suspected. 
(Slang.) 


swell-mobsman, s. A member of the 
swell-mob. 


“ The swell-mobsman’s eye is for ever wandering in 
search of his prey.”"—Quarterly Review, June, 1856, 
p. 182. 


*swéll’-dom, s. [Eng. swell, a.; -dom.] The 


world of rank or fashion, 


“All swelldom is at her feet.”"—Thackeray: New- 
comes, ch. xliii. 


swell -ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Swett, v.] 


A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Growing in and filling the mind ; rising. 


“ Gratify my thousand swelling thoughts,” 
Byron: Cain, ii, 2. 


*2. Turgid, inflated, bombastic. 
“ And do not thou condemn this swelling tide, 
And stream of words.” Daniel: Musophilus. 
*3. Grand, pompeus. 
C, As substantive: 
1. A rising, dilation, or inflation ; increase 


in size or bulk, 


2. A tumour or any morbid enlargement of 
the natural size. 

“Wherever they bite they cause a swelling, and 

such an intolerable itching, that it is not possible to 


refrain from scratching.”—Cook: Second Voyage, 
bE. i., ch, iii, 


3. A protuberance, a prominence. 


“The superficies of such plates are not even, but 
have many cavities aud swellings, which, how shallow 
soever, doa little vary the thickness of the plate,”— 
Newton : Opticks. . 

*4, An overflow ; an inundation. 


“He shall come up as a lion from the swelling of 
Jordan.”—Jeremiah xlix. 19. 


*5, The state of being puffed up; pride, ar- | 


rogance. 


es Hosa be eee pponee.3 you debate, 
enuyinge, wrath, stryfe ytyngs, nges, 
anditynges and discorde."—2 Corinth. xi, (les) 
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Swéll’-ish, a. (Eng. swell, a.; -ish.] Charac- 
teristic of a swell or dandy ; dandified, fop- 
pish, stylish ; would-be fashionable or aristo- 
cratic. 


* sweélt, *swelt-en, v.i. &¢. [A.S. sweltan = 
to die; cogn. with Icel. swelta = to die, to 
starve ; Dan, sulte; Sw. swdlta; Goth, swil- 
tan.] [Suirry.] 

A. Intransitive: 
1. To die ; to perish. 


2. To faint, to swoon, as from excess of 
heat. 
“Her dear heart nigh swelt... 
Then when she look'd about... 
She almost fell again into a swound.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. vil 9. 


B. Trans. : To overpower, as with heat; to 
cause to faint. 


“Ts the sun to be blamed that the traveller's cloak 
swelts him with heat?"—Bishop Hall: Soliloquies, 74. 


swel-teér, v.i. & t. [(Swett.] [Surrry.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1, To be overcome and faint with heat; to 
be ready to perish with excessive heat. 


“The soldiers have nothing to do but swelter in 
their tents during the heat of the day.’—Daily News, 
Aug. 26, 1884, 


*2, To welter, to soak. (Drayton.) 


3. To sweat profusely. 
“They bathe their coursers’ sweltering sides.” 
a Scott ; Lady of the Lake, v. 18. 
*B. Transitive: 
1. To oppress by excessive heat. 


“One climate would be scorched and sweltered with 
everlasting dog-days; while an eternal December 
blasted another.”—Bentley : Sermon 8, 


2. To breed by internal heat. (According 
to Schmidt : Shakesp. Lexicon = to exude.) 
“| Has] sweltered venom sleeping got.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. L. 
swel-try, *suel-trie, a. (Eng. swelter; 
-y.) Suffocating with heat; excessively hot ; 
sultry. 
“ Outcast of Nature, Man! the wretched thrall 
Of bitter dropping sweat, of sweltry pain.” 
Thomson; Castle of Indolence, i. 11. 
*sweénkt,a. [Swinx.] Tired with work. 


“The swenkt grinders.”"—Carlyle : French Revol, pt 
ii., bk. iv., ch, vi. 


*swepe, s. 
swépt, pret. & pa. par. of v. [SwEEP, v.J 
*swerd (1), s. [SwarRp.] 

*swerd (2), * swerde, s. [Sworp.] 


swer’-ti-a, s. [Named by Linneus after 
Emmanuel Swert, author of Florilegium 
(1612). ] 

Bot.; A genus of Gentianee. Calyx five- 
parted, corolia rotate, five-cleft; fruit, one- 
celled, two-valved, seeds winged. Pretty 
herbs with blue flowers. Swertia perennis was 
once erroneously supposed to have been found 
in Wales. An infusion of the leaves is used 
by the Russians as a medicine, and the leaves 
themselves are applied by the Tartars to 
wounds. S. (or Agathotes) Chirata is the 
chirata (q. Vv.) 


[Sweep, s.] 


swerve, *swarve (pa. t. *swarf, *swerf, 
swerved ; pa. par. swerved), v.1.&t, [A.S.sweorf- 
an, pa. t. swearf; pa. par. sworfen) = to rub, to 
file, to polish; cogn. with Dut. zwerven = to 
swerve, to wander ; O.Sax. swerban = to wipe; 
O.Fris. swerva = to creep; Icel. sverfa = to 
tile; Goth. biswairban = to wipe; cf. Dan. 
svirre=to whirl round ; svire= to revel, to 
riot ; closely connected with swarm (q.v.).] 


A. Intransitive: 
*1. To wander, to rove, to stray. 


*2, To turn to one side, to incline, to waver. 


“ But, swerving from the Knight's career, 
Just as they met, Bruce shunn’d the spear.” 
Scott ; Lord of the Isles, vi. 15. 


8. To wander or turn aside from the pre- 
scribed or proper line or rule of duty ; to de- 
part or deviate from that which is established 
by law, duty, or custom. 


“ Britons rarely swerve 
From law, however stern, which tends their strength 
to nerve.” Byron: Childe Harold, ii. xix. 
4, To climb or move upward by winding or 
turning ; to swarm, 


“Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I swere'd,” 
Dryden; Theocritus, id. iii, 


*B. Trans.: To cause to turn aside; to 
turn. 


“ Swerved them from the former good constitution.” 
—Gauden » Tears of the Church, p. 460. 


‘b6}; pOUt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &.= bel, dg 
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swerve, s. (SWERVE, v.] A movement or 
turning to one side. 
“ Disturbed in their equilibrium by an extra swerve 
of the pole,”—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 
*swét, pret. & pa. par. of v. 
*gwete, v.i. [Sweart, v.] 
sweth, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. O. Low Ger. 
suitiauch = sweet leek.) 
Bot, : Allium schenoprasum. 


(Sweat, v.) 


swev-en, *swev-ene, s. [A.S. swefen, 
swefn; Icel. svefn; O. Low Ger. sweven.] 
Sleep ; a dream. 
* * Now God,’ quod he, ‘ my steven rede aright, 


And keep my body out of foul prisoun !"" 
Chaucer : C. 7, 16,382 


*gwev-en, v.i. [SwEVEN, s.] To sleep, to 


dream. 
“ And Pandarus, with a full good entent, 
Luied hin to slepe, and saied, ' lf ye be wise, 


Sweveneth not now, lest more folke arise.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk. til. 


*gwich, swilke, a. [(Svucu.] 


*gwich-en, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Bot. : Senecio vulgaris. 


swid’-der, s.& v. (SwiTHer.) 


swicé-tée’-né-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. swieten(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Cedrelacez having the 
stamens monadelphous. 


swic-tée’-ni-a, s. [Named after Gerard Van 
Swieten (1700-1772), physician to Maria 
Theresa of Austria.] 

Bot. : Mahogany-tree ; the typical genus of 
Swietenee. Calyx short, five-cleft; petals 
five, stamens united into a tube having at the 
tip ten anthers; fruit, a capsule with five 
cells, and many winged seeds. Only known 
species Swietenia Mahogani. [MAnocany.] 


swift, *swifte, *swyfte, a.,adv.,&s. [A.S. 
for swipt; cf. Leel. sviptu=to pull quickly; 
A.S. swifan =to move quickly; Icel. swifa= 
to turn, to rove, to ramble; Ger. schweifen = to 
awerp, or move along, to rove, to ramble ; Icel. 
svipa = to swoop, flash. From the same root 
as sweep and swoop.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Moving with great speed, celerity, or 
velocity ; speedy, rapid, quick. 

“ The race is not to the swift."—Xccles, ix. 1L 

2. Ready, prompt, quick. 


*“ Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak."— 
James i. 19. 


3. Coining suddenly without delay. 
ne Bring upon themselves swift destruction.”—2 Peter 
2 


*4, Of short continuance ; rapidly passing ; 
short. 


“ How swift and short his time of folly.” 
Shakeap.: Rupe of Lucrece, 991, 


B. As adv. : In a swift and rapid manner; 
swiftly, rapidly. 
“ Skirr away as swift as stones.” 
Shakesp.: Henry ¥., iv. 7. 
C. As substantive: 
L Ordinary Language: 


*1, The current of a stream. 


“ He can live in the strongest swifts of the water.”— 
: Walton: Compleat Angler. 


2. A fast-running dog. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carding, de. : 

(1) A revolving reel with arms parallel to 
the axis, and affording a frame whereon to 
wind yarn, silk, or other thread, _ 

(2) The main card-cylinder of a flax-carding 
machine. 

2. Entom.: The genus ae aes including 
the Golden Swift (Hepialus hectus), the Com- 
mon Swift (H. lupulina), the Beautiful Swift 
(H. velleda), and the Evening Swift (H. 
sylvinus). All fly with great rapidity; H. 
hectus, like the Ghost Moth (H. humuli), has 
a peculiar oscillatory flight, keeping always 
near one spot, as if attached to an invisible 
pendulum, 

3. Nautical : 

(1) A tackle used in tightening standing 
rigging. 

(2) A rope encircling the ends of the capstan 
bars to prevent their flying out of their 
sockets. 

4, Ornith.: A popular name for any species 


of the family Cypselide ; specif., Cypselus apus, 
the Common Swift. [CyPsELUus.] 


“The swift, now removed by strict ornithologists 
from the swallow family, is a very late bird to arrive, 
and one of the earliest toleave. It is associated by all 
bird-lovers with the beart of summer, and, as it darts 
with a wild screain round street-corners or round some 
old cathedral towers, it is not surprising that it has 
earned for itself in the Midland Counties the name of 
‘deviling.’"—sSt. James's Gazette, March 9, 1887. 


5, Zovol.: The common newt or eft, 
swift-footed, a. Swift of foot; fleet. 


* swift-handed, a. Prompt of action; 
ready to draw the sword. 


* swift-heeled, a. Swift-footed ; fleet. 
swift-moth, s. [Swirt, s., II. 2.) 


swift-shrike, s. 
Ornith.: Swainson’s name for Ocypterus, 
a genus of Laniide, of rapid flight. 


swift-winged, a. Rapid in flight. 
“ The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light.” 
Cowper: Alexander Selkirk. 
swift'-ér, s. 


[Icel. sviptingr.] 
Nautical : 


(1) A rope used to confine the bars of the 
capstans in their sockets, 

(2) A rope encircling a boat, parallel to its 
water-line, or on the shear-line. It stiffens 
the boat, and acts as a fender. 

(3) A shroud from the head of a lower mast 
to the ship’s side, before the other shrouds, 
and not confined by the cat harpings. 


swift’-ér, v.t. [SwIFTER, s.] 
Naut.: To stretch, as shrouds, by tackles. 


* swift’-foot, a. ([Eng. swift, a., and foot.) 
Swift-footed, nimble, speedy. 
“The hauke, the hound, the hinde, the swiftfoot 
hare.” Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 655. 
swift’-lét, s. [Eng. swift, s. ; -let.] 

Ornith.; Any individual of the genus Col- 
localia (q.v.). 
swift’-ly, adv. 
swift or rapid manner; 

nimbly, speedily. 
“These move swiftly, and at great distance; but 


then they require a medium well disposed, and their 
transinission is easily stopped.”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 


swift’-néss, s. [Eng. swift, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being swift; speed, rapid 
motion, quickness, celerity, speediness, 

rapidity. 
“The ‘tness of motion is measured by distance 


of place and length of time wherein it is performed.” 
—Locke: Elements Nat. Philos., ch. i. 


* swift’-y, * swift-ye, a. [Eng. swift; -y.] 


Swift. 
“ Ronnes with swiftye race.” 

Googe. Epitaphe of H. Shelley. 
swig (1), v.t. &i. [A.S. swilgan, swelgan = to 
devour, to swallow.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To drink in large draughts; to drink 
rapidly or greedily ; to gulp. (Collog.) 

2. To suck greedily. 


“ The flock is drained, the lambkins swig the teat, 
But tind no moisture, and then idly bleat.” 
Creech: Virgil; Eel. iii. 


B. Intrans. : To take a swig or deep draught. 
(Collog.) 
swig (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful] To castrate, 
as aram, by binding the testicles tightly with 
a string, so that they mortify and slough off. 
(Prov.) 


swig, s. [Swic (1), v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A large or deep draught. 
“The sailor having taken a swig at the bottle."— 
Marryat : Pasha of Many Tales ; English Sailor, 
2. (See extract). 


“Yesterday, being St. David's Day, good swig should 
have been had for the asking by Cam and Isis. To 
make swig, the coucocter must provide himself with 
half a pound of Lisbon sugar, several pints of warm 
beer, soine nutmeg, ginger, and sherry, some slices of 
lemon and fragments of toast, or, if preferred, a few 
roasted apples,’"— Daily Telegraph, March 2, 1886, 


IL Nawt.: A pulley with ropes which are 
not parallel. 
swill, *swil-en, *swil-i-en, v.t. & i. 
[A.8. swilian = to wash ; ef. Ital. skyla ; Dan. 
skylle = to swill, to rinse, to wash.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1, To wash, as dishes. 
“ Dishes swilen.” 


[Eng. swift, a.; -ly.] In a 
quickly, rapidly, 


Havelok, 919, 


* 2. To wash, to bathe. 
“ As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erbang and jutty his confounded hase, 
Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean.” 
Shakesp.:; Henry ¥., tii. L 
3, To drink like a pig ; to drink greedily or 
grossly. 
“ The boar... 
Swills your warm blood like wash.” 
Shakesp. : Richard ITI, ¥. S. 
4, To inebriate ; to swell with fulness. 
“ He drinks a swilling draught ; and, lin'd within, 
Will supple in the bath his outward skin.” 
ie Dryden: Persius, iii, 177. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To drink greedily ; to drink to excess. 


“Of so peculiar a force is temperance against the 
fiery assaults of the devil, and so unfit a match is a 
soaking, swilling swine to encounter this roaring lion,” 
—South: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 7. 


*2. To be intoxicated. 
*swill-pot, * swill-tub,s. A drunkard. 


swill, *swyl,s. (Swit, »v.] 
1, A large draught of liquor or drink taken 
in excessive quantities. 


“ Thus as they swim in mutual swill, the talk... 
Reels fast from theme to theme.” 
Thomson: Autumn, 588, 


2. The wash given to swine to drink; hogs- 
wash, swillings. 
“ Give swine such swill as you have.”—Aortimer. 
*gwill-bowl, s. [Eng. swill, and bowl.) A 
drunkard, a greedy person, a glutton, a swiller. 
“ Wantonness was never such a swi/lbowl of ri- 
baldry."—Harvey Pierces Supererogation, ii. 141. 
swill-ér, s. [Eng. swill, v.; -er.] One who 
swills ; one who drinks grossly or greedily. 


swill-ey (1), s. [Eng. swill, v.; -ey.] An 
eddy, a whirlpool. (Prov.) 


swill-ey (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A coal- 
field of small extent. (Prov.) 


swill-ings, s. pl. (Eng. swill; -ings.] The 
same as SWILL, 8. (2) (q.v.). 


swim (1),*swimme,*swum-en, *swyme, 
*swymme (ya. t. swam, swum, * swom, pa. 
par. swum, * swom), v.i. & t. [A.8. swimman 
(pa. t. swamm, swomm); cogn. with Dut. 
zwemmen ; Icel. svimma (pa. t. svamm, pa, 
par. summit ; Dan. svomme; Sw. simma; Ger. 
schwimmen (pa. t. schwamm). ] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To move to and fro on or in water; to 
float or be supported on water or other liquid ; 
not to sink in any liquid. 

2. To move progressively in the water by 
means of the motion of the hands and feet. 

“ Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point,” 
; Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, i, 2. 

*3, To float; to be borne by or on the 
water, (Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. 1.) 

*4, To glide along with a smooth motion, 


“With pretty and with swimming gait.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii, L 


5. To be flooded; to be 
drenched, 


“ All the night make I my bed to swim; I water my 
couch with my tears.”—Psalm vi. 6. 


*6. To overflow, to abound; to have 
abundance. 


“There thou maist love, and dearly loved be, 
And swim in pleasure, which thou here dost mis,” 
Spenser: F. Q., I, iit. 89. 


to overflow ; 


B. Transitive: 
1, To pass or cross by swimming ; to move 
on, in, or over by swimming. 


“You never swam the Hellespont.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, 1. 


2. To cause to swim or float. 


“Sometimes a river must be crossed by swimming 
the horses and putting the waggon upon a crazy skiff. 
—Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 512, 

3. To immerse in water that the lighter 
parts may swim: as, To swim wheat for seed.« 


swim (2), v.i. [Swime.] To be dizzy or giddy; 
to have a dizzy sensation as if the head were 
going round: as, My head swims. 


swim (1), s. [Swi (1), v.] 
1. The act of swimming ; a bath, 


“Tn spite of these reptiles, we used to take a daily 
swim in the river.”"—Fielu, Sept. 25, 1886. 


2. A piece of water free from rocks, &., 
and deeper than the rest of the river. 


“Barbel, through a series of cold nights, have run 
into deeper swims, and will soon be lost sight of for 
the winter.”— Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 


3. A piece of water especially frequented 
by fish. [4.] ' 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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#3. A smooth gliding motion. 
“Both the swim and the tip are properly mine,.”— 
Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, ii, 1. 
4. The swimming-bladder of fishes. 
“The braces have the nature and use of tendons, in 
contracting the swim.’—Grew. 
| In the swim: In the secret; knowing all 
fhe circumstances of an enterprise, &c. 
Also, in society; in prosperity. (Slang.) 
“A man is said to be in the swim when any piece of 
gcd fortune has happened, or seems likely to happen, 
him. To have rowed one's college-boat to the head 
of the river, tu have received a legacy, to have made a 
peed ood hook on the Derby, are any of them sufficient to 
ave put one in the swim. The eens is pisca- 
torial, ‘swim’ being the term applied by Thames 
fishermen to those sections of the river which ure 
especially frequented by fish. The angler who casts 
his bait into these may COOH upon sport, whereas 
his FBO ORT at a little distance may not have a 
nibble, heing out of the swim."—Macmilian's Magazine, 
Nov., 1869, pp. 71, 72. 


swim-bladder, s. 
Comp. Anat.: The same as SwIMMING- 
BLADDER (q.V.). 


“The air contained in the swim-bladder is composed 
mainly of nitrogen in most freshwater fishes.”—Nichol- 
son: Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 456, 


+ swim (2), s. (Swi (2), v.] A whirl; whirl- 
ing motion. 
“ And then were gulfed ina Le swim.” 
Keats; Endymion, i. 571. 
*swime, *suime, *swyme, s._ [A.S. 
swima =a swoon, a swimming in the head ; 
cogn. with Icel. svimi=a swimming in the 
head ; sveima = to wander; Dan. svimle = to 
be giddy ; besvime = to swoon; Sw. svimma = 
to be dizzy ; svindel = dizziness.] Dizziness, 
vertigo ; a swimming in the head. 


*swim'-ma-ble, a. [Eng. swim (1), v.; 
-able.] Capable of being swum. 


“TIT... swam ev eryi bing. swimmable,”"—Savage: R. 
Medlicott, bk. ii, ch. iii wat 
swim’-mér, s. [Eng. swim (1), v.; -er.] 


L Ordinary Language: 
1, One who swims. 


“ Fast as the cormorant could skim, 
The swimmer plied each active limb,” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii, 37. 


2. A bird that swims, as the duck or goose. 
I.) 


3, A protuberance on the leg of a horse. 
IL. Technically (Pl.): 

1, Ornith. ; The same as NaTATORES (q.Vv.). 
2. Zool. ; The same as NATANTES (q.V.). 


swim-mér-ét, s. 
suff. -et.] 
Comp. Anat. (Pl.): The limbs on the ab- 
dominal segments of the Crustacea, so modi- 
ed as to serve for swimming organs, | In 
the Lobster, in which they may be seen to 
advantage, there are five pairs, the last pair 
being greatly expanded, and forming, with the 
telson, @ powerful caudal fin. Each swim- 
meret consists of a basal joint, to which are 
attached two diverging joints, the inner of 
which is called the endopodite. and the outer 
the exopodite. In the female, the fine hairs 
fringing the swimmerets serve as supports for 
the egys or ‘‘ berries” during the spawning 
season. 


gwim’-ming (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Swit (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot. : Floating under water, as Conferve, 


C, As subst.: The act or art of sustaining 
and propelling ‘the body in water. 


{ The human body, when the lungs are in- 
flated, is slightly lighter than an equal volume 
of fresh water, and consequently floats on the 
surface. It does so yet more easily on salt 
water, which is heavier than fresh. But, in 
floating, the head tends to sink. The art of 
swimming in man is the art of keeping the 
head above water and the lungs as much as 
possible inflated. To raise the head above 
water, the rest of the body must as much as 
possible be kept below it; and when a person 
unable to swim, falling into deep water, in- 
stinctively raises his arms above the surface, 
his head simultaneously sinks. Movement 
forward in swimming is produced by the 
flexion and abduction of the arms and by the 
extension and adduction of the legs. Quad- 
rupeds swim easily, their head being so placed 
as to remain naturally above water. 


swimming-bath, s. Abath large enough 
for persons to swim in, 


[Eng. swimmer; dimin. 


swimming -bell, s. 
Zool. : The same as NecTocaLyx (q.v.). 


swimming-belt, s. An air-inflated belt 
worn round the person as a support in the 
water. 


swimming-birds, s. pl. 
Ornith. : The same as NATATORES (q.V.). 


swimming-bladder, s. 

Comp. Anat.: The swim-bladder or air- 
bladder of Fishes; a hollow sac, formed of 
several tunics, containing gas, situated in the 
abdominal cavity, but outside the peritoneal 
sac, entirely closed or communicating by a 
duct with the intestinal tract. The special 
function of the swimming-bladder is to alter 
the specific gravity of the fish, or to change 
the centre of gravity. It is absent in the Lep- 
tocardii, Cyclostomata, Chondropterygii, and 
Holocephala, but occurs in all the Ganoidei, 
in one sub-order of which (Dipnoi) it possesses 
anatomical characters, and assumes, to some 
extent, the functions of a lung; in the genus 
Ceratodus, the swimming-bladder, though a 
single cavity, has symmetrically arranged 
internal pouches, while in the other genera of 
the sub-order (Lepidosiren and Protopterus) 
it is laterally halved, is supplied with venous 
blood by a true pulmonary artery, and by its 
cellular structure closely approaches the lungs 
of a reptile. 


swimming-crab, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): Crabs having their hind pair of 
feet specially modified for swimming, spec. 
the genus Portunus (q.v.). 


swimming-herb, s. 
Bot.: Lemna minor. (Britten & Holland.) 


swimming-pond, s. An artificial pond 
in which swimming is learnt or practised. 


swimming-school, s. A school where 
the art of swimming is taught. 


swimming-stone, s. A light, spongy 
kind of quartz. 


swimming-tub, s. 

Calico-print.: A tank of colours, with a 
floating diaphragm of fabric, on which a block 
is laid to colour its surface. Also used in 
making paper-hangings, 


swim -ming (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Swim (2), v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. € particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). 
2 C. As subst. : 


tigo. 
“It is good for the swimming and diszinesse of the 
raine,”—P. Holland; Pliny, bk. xxi., ch, xxx. 


swim’-ming-ly, adv. [Eng. swimming (1); 
-ly.) In an easy, gliding manner, like one 
swimming ; hence, smoothly, without obstruc- 
tion, with perfect success. 

“Now we have broken the ice we shall go on swim- 
mingly."—Search; Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. il. ch, 
xxXx111, 

swim’-ming-néss, s. [Eng. swimming (2); 
-ness.] The state of swimming; an appearance 
of swimming: as, a swimmingness in the eyes. 


*gwinck, s. & v. 


swin’-dle, v.t. [SwinDLer.] 
defraud grossly or deliberately. 
“Ina peace sense the German schwindel is ap- 
lied to dealings in which the parties seem to have 
ost their head, as we say, to have become dizzy over 
unfounded or unreasonable prospects of gain. The 
word may be translated madness, delusion. Then, ina 
factitiv e sense, schwindeler, one who induces delusions 
in others, ‘Einem etwas abschwindeln,’ to get some- 
thing out of another by inducing delusions ; to swindle 
je out of something.”"— Wedgwood : Dict, of Eng. 
“ym. 


swin’-dle, s. [SwInDLe, v.] The act or pro- 
cess of swindling; a fraudulent scheme de- 
vised to cheat persons out of money, &c., by 
imposition or deliberate artifice ; a gross fraud 
or mer 


* swin’-dle-a-ble, a. [Eng. swindle ; -able.] 
Capable of being swindled. 


“T look easily swindleable."—M, Collins: Thoughts 
in my Garden, i, 288, 


swin’-dlér, s. [Ger. schwindler = an extrava- 
gant projector, a swindler, from schwindeln = 
to be dizzy, to cheat ; schwindel = dizziness ; 
schwinden = to decay, to sink, to fail ; cogn. 
with A.S. swindan (p. t. swand) = to languish.] 
One who swindles ; one who defrauds others 
by deliberate artifice; an habitual cheat, a 
rogue, 


A dizziness or giddiness ; ver- 


[Swinx.] 
To cheat; to 


--bOi, boy; pout, jowi, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc = bel, del 


* swin’ - dlér - y, s. 
Swindling, roguery. 
“ Swindl aud bi —- 
ese eae Spe eekepantiem.| Carlyle: French 
swine, *swin, *swyne, s. [A.S. swin 
(sing. & plur.), cogn, with Dut. zwijn=a 
swine, a hog; Icel. swin hie & plur.); Dan. 
svun ; Sw. svin; H. Ger. swin; "Goth. 
swein ; Ger. schwein ; Russ, svineya =a swine, 
svinka =a pig, svinina = pork ; Lat. sus =a 
sow, suinus = belonging to swine, swinish. 
Swine is used both as a singular and a plural 
noun.) 

1, Lit. : Any individual of the family se 
and particularly of the genus Sus (q.v.); @ 
pig, a hog (q.v.). 

2. Fig. : A low, mean, filthy person, 


swine-arnut, s. 
Bot. : Arrhenatherum avenaceum. 


swine-bread, s. A kind of plant; truffle. 


swine-carse, s. 
Bot.: Polygonum aviculare. 


swine-case, swine-coat, * swine- 
cot, *swine-cote, * swyyne - kote, 
Bee ces ce, s. A pen for swine; a hog- 
sty. 

* swine-drunk, a. Ina beastly state of 
intoxication, 

“He will be swine-drunk,”"—Shakesp. : 

that Ends Weill, iv. 3. 

swine-fever, s. 

Animal Pathol.: A specific, contagious, and 
infectious fever, affecting the pig; associated 
with local disease of the lungs, the lymphatic 
glands, and the mucous membrane of the 
digestive canal, and caused by the growth 
and multiplication of a microscopic fungus in 
the blood. Its existence was first detected 
in England in 1862, (Prof. Brown: Report om 
Swine Fever, 1886.) 


swine-grass, swine’s grass, 8. 
Bot. : Polygonum aviculare, 


swine-oat, s. 

Bot. & Agric.: Avena nuda, wild on the 
continent of Europe and cultivated in Austria, 
It is not much esteemed for human food, but 
is sometimes given to swine. 


swine-pipe, s. The Redwing Thrush, 
Turdus iliacus. (Prov.) 

swine-pox, s. 

Pathol.: A form, possibly, of modified 
small-pox, in which the development of the 
pock is incomplete. It is the varicella globu- 


laris of Willan, and is popularly known as 
the hives. 


swine-stone, s. [STINK-sTONE.] 
swine-sty, s. A sty or pen for swine. 


{+ swine-tang, s. 
Bot. : Fucus vesiculosus, 


swine-thistle, s. 
Bot. : Sonchus oleraceus, 


swine’s bane, s. 
Bot. : Chenopodium rubrum. [SOWBANE.] 


swine’s cress, s 
t. : Senebiera Voronopus, called also Coron- 
opus Ruellii. So named because it is a cress 
good only for swine. 


*swine’s feather, s. A small apes 
about six inches long’ (called also a Ho 
Bristle), and formerly used as a bayonet. The 
name was afterwards applied, in the seven- 
teenth century, to a similar spear fitted into 
the musket-rest in order to render it a defenca 
against cavalry. 


swine’s snout, s. 


Bot.: Taraxacum Dens-leonis, 80 called from 
the form of its receptacle. 


swine’s succory, s 

Bot.: The genus Arnoseris, sometimes 

merged in Lapsana; spec. Arnoseris or Lap- 
sana pusilla, called also Hyoseris minima, a 
con posite with small yellow flowers growing 
in cornfields on gravelly soil. 


swine’-hérd, *swine-heard, * swyne- 
herd, s. (Eng. swine, and herd.) A keeper 
of swine, 


*\A swincheard meeting him by chance — 
and pitying his estate.” 
Warner: Albions England, hk. iv., plow! x1 


ph=£ 


[Eng. swindler; -y.J 
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swineherdship—swingle 


* swine’-hérd - ship, * swine’ -héard - 
ship, s. (Eng. swineherd; -ship.] The office 
or position of a swineherd. 

* An ynder swineheardship did serue, 
He sought not to be chiefe.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. iv., ch, xx. 

*swin’-ér-y, s. [Eng. swine; -ry.] A place 
where swine are kept ; a piggery. 

‘* Windsor-Park so glorious made a swinery.” 
Wolcott :; Peter Pindar, p. 216. 

*swine’-ward, *swin-ward, s._ [Eng. 
swine, and ward.) A keeper of swine; a 
swineherd. 

“‘ Neere to the May-pole on the way 
This sluggish swinward met me, 
Browne : Shepheard's Pipe, ecl. 2. 
ewing, *swinge, * swynge (pa. t. swang, 
* swong, swung, pa. par. swung), vt. & t 
[A.S. swingan (pa. t. swang, pa. par, swungen) 
= to scourge, to fly, to flap with the wings ; 
cogn. with Sw. svinga = to swing, to whirl; 
Dan. svinge; Ger. schwingen. Swing is a 
nasalized form from sway (q.v.).] [SwiycE.] 
A. Intransitive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To move to and fro, as a body suspended 
in the air; to wave, to oscillate, to vibrate. 
“T tried if a pendulum would swing faster, or con- 
tinue swinging ea: in our receiver, in case of exsuc- 
tion of the air than otherwise.’—Boy/e. 
2. To practise swinging; to fly backwards 
and forwards on a suspended rope. 


“Some set up swings in the streets, and get money 
of those who will swing in them.’—Dampier - Voyages 
(an. 1688). 


3. To be hanged. (Collog. or slang.) 


“Tf I’m caught I shall swing.”—Dickens: Sketches 
by Boz; Drunkard’s Grave. 


4, To turn or move sharply in a curved or 

circular direction. (Usually with rownd.) 

“ A large body of men were at work at the capstan, 
when, through some accident, it swung round.”—Daily 
Chronicle, May 21, 1887. 

5. To pass backwards and forwards; to be 
returned. 


“ From tower to tower the warders call: 
The sound swings over land and sea, 
And marks a watchful enemy.” 
Scott; Lord of the Isles, v. 19. 


6. To deviate or incline to one side ; to make 
asweep. (Usually with rownd.) 


“ Leaving the Firs from the Lark Hill side, the fox 
quickly swung round to Marsh Break.”—Field, Dee. 6, 
1884. 


Il. Naut.: To move or float round with the 
wind or tide, as a ship riding ata single anchor. 

B.. Transitive: 

1. To cause to move to and fro or oscillate ; 
to make to vibrate or wave, as a body sus- 
pended in the air. 


“The boy who wished to be a kingthat he might 
have an officer appointed to swing him all day long 
upon a gate, took his resolution upon the remembrance 
oF what had given him pleasure.’—Search. Light of 
Ndture, vol. i., pt. ii., ch. xxii. 

2. To whirl round in the air; to wave, to 


brandish. 
“ His sword... 
He swung about his head.” 
Shakesp.. Romeo & Juliet, 1.1. 


3. To pack, as herrings, in casks or barrels. 
(Prov.) 

J To swing a ship: 

Naut.: To bring the ship’s head to each 
point of the compass, in order to correct the 
compass by ascertaining the amount of local 
deviation. 


swing, *swinge(l), *swynge, s. (Swine, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act or state of swinging ; a waving 
or oscillating motion of a thing suspended and 
hanging loose; motion backwards and for- 
wards or from one side to the other; oscilla- 
tion. * 

“ They say that a goddess, nering, a lumpor mass of 
earth suspended in a cord, gave it a swing, aud scat- 
tered about pieces of land, thus constituting Otaheite 
and the neighbouring islands."—Cook: Third Voyage, 
bk. iii., ch. ix. 

(2) A line, cord, rope, &c., suspended and 
hanging loose, on which anything may swing 
or oscillate ; specif., an apparatus consisting 
of a rope or cord, having a seat suspended in 
the loop, the two ends of the rope or cord 
being attached overhead. 

2. Figwratively: 

* (1) Influence or power of a body to which 
is given a swaying motion. 


“The ram that batters down the wall, 

For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his band that made the engine.” 
Shakesp, ; Troilus & Cressida, i. 8, 


*(2) Influence, power. 


“They bear the swinge in common affayres,”—Win- 
chester : On True Obedience (To the Reader). 


(3) Free course; abandonment to any mo- 
tive ; unrestrained liberty or licence. 


“A man has perhaps for a long time took the full 
swing of his voluptuous humour, wallowed in all the 
pleasures of sensuality.” — South: Sermons, vol. vi., 
ser, 1, 

*(4) Unrestrained tendency; natural bent 

or inclination. 


‘Where the sawing goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, 
laugh, and lie lustily at other men’s liking.”—Ascham : 
Schoolmaster, 


II. Technically: 

1. Lathe : The distance from the head-centre 
of a lathe to the bed or ways, or to the rest. 
The swing determines the diametric size of 
the object which is capable of being turned in 
the lathe; anything larger would interfere 
with the bed. This limit is called the swing 
of the bed. The swing of the rest is the size 
which will rotate above the rest, which lies 
upon the bed. 

2. Vehicles: The tip outward from the vehicle 
of the top of a wheel. 


¥ In fullswing : In full operation or working. 
“ Building operations and railway extensions are in 
full swing.” — Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 

swing-beam, s. 

1. Railway-eng.: A cross-piece suspended 
from the truck, and sustaining the body of 
the carriage, so that it may have independent 
lateral motion. 

2. Carp. : A cross-beam supporting an over- 
head mow in a barn. 


swing-boat, s. A boat-shaped carriage 
slung from a frame, in which young persons 
swing for amusement at fairs, &c. 


swing-bridge,s. A swivel-bridge, span- 
ning a canal or dock entrance, and opening 
horizontally to allow a vessel to pass. The 
swing-bridge is balanced, and rotates in a 
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SWING-BRIDGE, \ 
1 Section in position, 2. Section landed on side 
of dock. 


horizontal plane. Itis usually in two sections, 
each of which, when opened, is landed on its 
own side of the dock, the extended ends of 
the two meeting in the middle when brought 
into line, thus forming a bridge. 


swing-jack, s. A jack for replacing 
railway-carriages on the metals; the bottom of 
the standard is a eylindrical segment, and has 
a toe working in a slot in the base of the jack. 
Two are used, and the carriage being lifted 
while the standards are vertical, the latter are 
canted to or swung over, bringing the wheels 
of the carriage in line with the rails. 


swing-knife, s. A wooden sword 18 to 
24 inches long, and 8 to 10 inches broad, used 
to serape the woody portion from flax, a hand- 
ful of which hangs over a groove in a standing- 
board known as the swing-stock, 


swing-pan, s. 

Sugar-making : A hinged sugar-pan with a 
spout. 

swing-plough, s. 

1, A turn-wrest plough. 

2. A plough without a gauge-wheel. 

swing-press, s. <A form of baling-press 


in which the box is suspended from above by 
a screw on which it winds as it is rotated. 


swing -saw, swinging-saw,s. A 
buzz-saw hung on a pivot, so that it may be 
swung down to cut on blocks which, by reason 
of their weight or shape, cannot be conve- 
niently fed to the saw. 


swing-stock, s. 


swing-tool, s. 

Mach. : A holder which swings on horizontal 
centres, so as to yield to unequal pressure and 
keep the plate flat against the face of the file. 

swing-tree, s. 

1, A vibrating-beam, as a working-beam. 

2. A swingle-tree (q.v). 

swing-wheel, s. 

Horol. : The balance-wheel of a watch. 


[SWING-KNIFE. ] 


swinge (1), *swindge, v.t. [A.S. swengan 
=to shake; causal of swingan = to swing 
(q.v.).] 
1, To beat soundly ; to thrash, to whip, to 
chastise. 


“ And that baggage, Beatrix, how I would swinge 
her if I had her here.”—Dryden : Evening's Love, v. 


*2. To move as a lash; to lash. 


“The old dragon under ground ... 
Swindges the scaly horrour of his folded tail.” 
Milton ; The Hymn, 172 


*gwinge (2), v.t. [{Srnce.] 


*swinge (1), s. [Swincz.] 
1, A sweep, as of anything in motion, 


“ The shallow water doth her force infringe, 
And renders vain her tail’s impetuous swinge.” 
Waller : Battle of the Summer Islands, 152 


2. Sway, power, influence. 


‘*Many thence hardly would admit God to be con- 
cerned in them, but supposed him to commit their 
conduct toa fatal swindge, or a casual fluctuation of 
obvious causes.”—Barrow. Sermons, ser. 23. 


3. Unrestrained liberty ; freedom ; free use. 


“‘He must give place for pace and free swinge of 
his feet.” Chapmun. Homer; fliad xiii. 


* swinge-buckler, * swindge-buc- 
kler, s. A bully, a swash-buckler. 


“You had not four such swinge-bucklers in all the 
inns of court again.”—Shukesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii. 2, 


swinge (2), s. [SrNGE, s.] 
swinge-ing, a. [Swinerne (2).] 


swing’-el, s. [Eng. swing, s.; dim. suff, -e/.} 
The swinging piece of a flail; the swipel. 


swing’-ér (1), s. [Eng. swing, v.3-er.] One 
who swings. 


“These [familiar romps], Mr. Spectator, are the 
swingers. They get on ropes, as you must have seen 
the children, and are swung by their male visitants.” 
—Steele ; Spectator, No. 492. 


*swing’-6r (2), s. (Eng. swing(e), 8.3 -er.] 
1, One who swinges. 
2. Any very great or surprising recital ; a 
lie, a bouncer. 


“ How will he rap out presently half a dozen swing 
ers, to get off cleverly."—Echard ; Obs. on the Ans. to 
the Cont. Cl., p. 159, 


swing -ing (1), pr. par. & a. 
swinging-boom, s. 


Naut.: The span which distends the foot of 
a lower studding-sail. 


swinging-saw, s. 


swing’-ing (2), * swindg-ing, * swinge’- 
ing, pr. par. & a. [SwincE (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 
. B. As adj. : Very great ; huge, astonishing, 
surprising. 
“A good swingeing agitation against the House of 
Lords."—Pall Mali Gazette, July 7, 1884. 


swing-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. swinging (2); -ly.) 
Vastly, hugely, greatly. 

“ Yours were but little vanities; but I have sinn’d 

aay, against my vow.”"—Dryden: Assignation, 


[Swina, v.] 


[Swine-saw.] 


*Swing-ism, s. [See def.] The practice of 
sending threatening letters to farmers, landed 
proprietors, &c., commanding them to give 
up the use of thrashing-machines, pay higher 
wages, and the like, threatening the destruc- 
tion of property if the demands were not com- 
plied with. Such letters were common from 
1830 to 1833, and were signed Swing or Captain 
Swing. 

* swin’-gle (1), v.7. 
suff, -le.) 

1. To dangle, to hang, to swing. 
2. To swing for pleasure. 


swin’-gle (2), v.t. 
suff. -le.] 

1. To beat, to scutch or clean, as flax, by 
beating it with a wooden instrument re- 
sembling a large knife. (Prov.) 

2. To cut off the tops, without pulling u 
the roots, as weeds. (Prov.) goreers el 


gswin-gle, s. [SwiNate (2), v.] 
1. The effective end-piece of a flail; a swiple. 


2. An instrument, like a sword, for beating 
flax ; hence the terms, Swingling-knife, Swin- 
gling-staff, Swingling-wand. 

3. The wooden spoke of the wire-drawing 
barrel, or the roller of a plate-press. 


swingle-bar, s. A Swingle-tree (q.v.). 


{Eng. swing; frequent. 


[Eng. swinge; frequent, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, poh 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


> 
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Swipes, swypes, s. pl. 


swingle -staff, swingling - staff, 

-knife, swingling-wand, s. 

Different names for an instrument formerly 

used for beating flax or hemp, in order to 

separate the shives or woody parts from the 

fibre; a scutcher. The process is now gene- 
rally carried out by machinery, 


swingle-tree, s. The bar to which the 
ends of a horse’s traces are attached. 


swingle-wand,s. Aswingle-staff (q.v.). 
@win-gling, pr par. or a. [SwiNcLe (2), v.] 


swingling-machine, s. A machine for 
swingling flax. 


swingling-staff, swingling-knife, 
Swingling-wand,s. [SwINGLE-sTaFF.] 


swingling-tow, s. The coarse part of 
flax, removed by the swingle or scutcher. 


gwin’-ish, a. [Eng. swin(e); -ish.] Pertain- 
ing to or befitting swine ; resembling swine ; 
gross, brutal, hoggish, filthy. 

“ When in swinish sleep their drenched natures lie.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, i. 7. 
swin-ish-ly, *swyn-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. 

swinish ; -ly.) Ina swinish, brutal, or filthy 
manner ; like a swine. 


“Nor yet bene thankfull vnto God for such an 
heauenly gift, but rather swynishly troden it vnder 
thy feete."—Bale: Image, pt. i., fol. 40. 


$win-ish-néss, s. (Eng. swinish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being swinish; filthi- 
ness, 


*swink, * swinke, *swynke, vi. & t. 
[A.8. swincan.] 
A. Intrans.: To labour, to toil, to drudge. 


“ Riches, renown, and principality, 
For which men swink and sweat incessantly.” 
Spenser; F. Q., I. vii. 8& 


B. Trans.: To cause to toil or drudge; 
to overlabour ; to tire or exhaust with labour, 
“ And the swink’d hedger at his supper sat.” 
Milton : Comus, 291, 
swink, *swinck, *swincke, * swinke, 
s. (Swink, v.] Labour, toil, drudgery. 


td Up. lither lad, thou reck’st much of thy swinke, 
en swinke ne swat thou shouldst, ne reck for 
fame." Browne: Yonge Willie & Old Wernock, 


*swink’-ér, s. [Eng. swink, v.; -er.] A 
labourer, a worker. 


“ A true swinker, and a good was he, 
Living in pees and partite charitee. 
Chaucer: ©. T., Prol, 533. 


Swipe (1), s. [A.S. swipe] The same as 
Swapx (q.v.). 


“A swipe, or engine to draw up water.”—Potter: 
Antig. Greece, bk. iii., ch. xvi. 


swipe (2), s. [Icel. svipr.] A hard or strong 
blow, especially in cricket or golf slang. 
“Tn driving for Tel-el-Kebir, Kirk had a long swipe 
off the tee.”—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 


wipe, v.i. & t. [SwiPx (2), s.] 
A. Intrans.: To hit out with great force ; 
to deliver a hard blow or knock, especially in 
cricket or golf slang. 


“The first ball of the over, Jack steps out and 
meets, swiping with all his force.”"—Hughes: Tom 
Brown's School-days, pt. ii., ch. viii. 


*B. Trans. : To hit, to knock, to strike, 
“ Swipte hire of that heaved.” 
Legend of St. Katherine, 2,485, 
Swip-ér, s. [Eng. swip(), v.; -er.] One who 
‘swipes, especially a hard hitter in cricket or 
golf. 

“ Jack Raggles, the long-stop, toughest and burliest 
of boys, commonly called Swiper Jack.”—Hughes: 
Tom Brown's School-days, pt. ii., ch. viii. 

(Dan. svip.=thin 


and tasteless beer, swipes.) Thin, washy 
beer; small beer. (Slang.) 


swip-ey, a. (Swirxs.] Intoxicated. (Slang.) 
“He's only a little swipey, you know.”—Dickens : 
Martin Chuzzlewit, ch, xxviii. 
swip’-le (le as el), s. (Eng. swipe, v; suff. 
-le.| The same as SwINGEL (q.Vv.). 


swip-peér, a. [Icel. svipal, svipull =agile; 
svipe= to move quickly. Akin to sweep and 
swoop.] Nimble, active, quick. (Prov.) 
a *swyre, s. 
swiora ; Icel. svirt.] 
*1, The neck. 


2, The declination of a mountain or hill 
near the summit; a hollow between two hills. 


[A.8. swira, sweora, 


swingling—swivel 


swirl, v.i. [Norw. svirla = to whirl.] 
1. To form eddies ; to whirl in eddies. 


“* Bonnie Bluckwater, ... 
Roaring and brawling and swirling with glee.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. 193, 


2. To whirl about ; to move rapidly. 


swirl, s. [Swirt, v.] A whirling motion; a 
gyration, a curve; an eddying pool, an eddy; 
a twist or contortion in wood. ‘ 

“She'll never see the Martinmas wind gar them 
dance in swirls like the fairy rings.”—Scott: Bride of 
Lammermoor, ch. xxxiv, 
swirl-ie, a (Eng. swirl, 8.3 -ie =-y.] 
(Scotch.) 
1, Knaggy ; full of knots. 
“ He takes a swirlie auld moss-oak, 
For some black, grousome carlin.” 
Burns; Halloween, 
2. Full of contortions or twists ; entangled : 
as, swirlie grass. 


swish, v.t.. (From the sound.] 
1. To flourish, to brandish. 


2. To flog, to beat, to lash. (Slang.) 


Swiss, a. &s. [See the def.] 


A. As adj.: Of or belonging to Switzerland 
or its inhabitants. 


B. As substantive : 


1, A native or inhabitant of Switzerland; a 
Switzer; applied specif. to the beadles in 
Roman Catholic churches in France, from 
the fact that when Napoleon reopened the 
churches after the Revolution, many of the 
disbanded Swiss guards found employment 
as beadles. 


2. The language spoken by the Swiss. 


Swiss Confederation, s. A federal 
government, adopted by Switzerland in 1848, 
the executive authority of which is vested in 
a Federal Council of seven members chosen 
by the Federal Assembly, itself consisting of 
two chambers elected by manhood suffrage. 


Swiss-muslin, s. 
Fabric: A fine, open, transparent muslin. 


switch, *swich, s. [0. Dut. swick; Norw. 
svige, sveg; Icel. sveigr, svigi.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A small flexible twig or rod. 
“‘ With two spurs or one, and no great matter which, 
Boots bought, or boots borrow'd, a whip or a switch.” 
Cowper: The Cantab. (Tyrans.) 
2. A queue of false hair, or of some sub- 
stance made to resemble hair, fastened toge- 
ther at one end, and worn by ladies. 


3. A key on a gas-burner to regulate the 
amount of gas passing, and, consequently, 
the light. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Rail. : The movable rails which connect 
one line of metals with another. Switches are 
known as stub-switches and split-switches. 
In the stub-switch the switch-rail has square 
butted ends. In the split-switch the switch- 
rail is pointed, and somewhat automatic. 
Switches and signals are said to be connected 
when they are simply coupled together and 
have a pari passu motion; they are said to be 
interlocked when the moyement of a signal to 
safety cannot be commenced until after the 
necessary movement of the switches has been 
completed, and also the movement of the 
switches cannot be commenced until after all 
the signals concerned by them have been set 
to danger. (Rapier: Railway Signals, p. 23.) 

2. Teleg.: A device for connecting one cir- 
cuit with another, or for dividing a circuit 
into two parts, or, in short, for altering any 
of the connections of a line or circuit. The 
ordinary ground or lever switch is a small 
metallic strip pivoted at one end, the pivot 
being connected by a wire to one portion of 
an electrical circuit. The other end of the 
strap can be turned to rest on an anvil or bed 
connected with the line desired to be brought 
into circuit. 


switch-back, a. A term applied toa 
form of railway, consisting of alternate de- 
scending and ascending inclines. The mo- 
mentum acquired in the descent takes the 
carriages up the opposite incline, over the 
summit to the next downward slope, and so 
on. 


switch-board, s. 
Teleg. : An aggregation of switches upon one 
base, so that any instrument in an office may 
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be connected with any wire or any battery, or 
eut out altogether. 


switch-lantern, s. A lantern on the 
lever of a railway-switch, to indicate the con- 
dition of the switch either by its position or 
by the display of a coloured light. 


switch, v.t. & i. [Swircu, s.} 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ord. Lang.: To lash, to beat, to flog. 
“Thy right horse then switching.” 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad xxiii 
Il. Technically : 
1, Rail. : To transfer by a switch; to shunt 
from one set of rails to another, 
2. Teleg.: To shift to another circuit, 


“ Switch on an electric current, by the action of 
which all these bells will be simultaneously set ring- 
ing.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1, 1886. 


*B. Intrans, : To walk with a jerk. 


switch’-el, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A beverage 
made of molasses and water. 


ve 


switeh-ing, s. [Swircu, s.] 

1, The act of beating with a switchs; a 
beating. 

2. The act of shunting. 

3. The act of cutting off the one year’s 
growth which protrudes from the sides of the 
hedges, 

switching-bill, s. 
in pruning hedges. 

switching-engine, s. A yard-engine, 
or donkey-engine, used about a railway station 
for making up trains or moving engines which 
have not steam up. 


An instrument used 


swit ch’-man, s. [Eng. switch, s.,and man.] A 
man who has charge of the switches on @ 
Tailway ; a pointsman, 


“The switchman, while working the switches with 
his hands, worked the signals with his feet.”—Aapier : 
Railway Signals, p. 23, 


* switch’-¥, a. [Eng. switch; -y.] Whisking. 
“ Her switchy tail.” Combe: Dr. Syntaz, i. 20. 


*swith, *swithe, a., adv., & interj. [A.8. 
swidh, swydh = strong; Icel, svidir; O. Low 
Ger. svith.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Strong. 

2. Quick, speedy. 

B. As adverb: 

1. Strongly, much, greatly. 

2. Quickly, fast. (Metrical Homilies, p. 89.) 


C. As interj.: Get away! begone! off! 
(Scotch.) 
“* Swith to the Laigh Kirk, ane an’ a’, 
An there tak up your stations,” 
Burns: The Ordination. 
swith’-ér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Doubt, hesi- 
tation, perplexity. (Scotch.) 


“She's been in a swither about the jocolate this 
morning.”—Scott » Antiquary, ch. xxxvi, 


swith’-ér, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] (Scotch.) 
1. To emit a whirring sound ; to whiz. 
2. To doubt, to hesitate. 


Switz-ér, s. [See def.] A native of Switzer- 
land ; a Swiss; specifically, in history, one of 

a hired body-guard atteudant on a king. 

“ Here behold 
A noble race, the Switzers, and their land.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vil, 
*swive, * swyve, v.t. [A.S. swifan ; Icel. 
svifa; O. Fris. swiva = to shake.] To copulate 
with ; to have sexual intercourse with, 
“Yon wenche wol I swive.” 

Chaucer: C. T.. 4,178, 
swiv-el, *swiv-ell, s. [A.S. swifan =to 
shake, to move quickly; cf. Icel. sveifla = to 
swing or spin in a circle, likea top; svifa= 
to ramble, to turn.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: A twisting link in a chain. 
consisting of a ring or hook ending in a headed 
pin which turns in a link of the chain: the 
object is to avoid kinking; a fastening so 
contrived as to allow the thing fastened to re- 
volve freely on its axis. 


“The gun is placed on the top, where there is an 
fron socket for the gun to rest in. and a swivel to turn 
the muzzle any way.”—Dampier: Voyages (an. 1688). 


II, Technically: 

1. Naut.: A rest, having adjustment in azi- 
muth, for supporting a small piece of ordnance 
on the gunwale of a boat or vessel. f 


2. Ordn.: A small cannon, whose trunnions 


a a Sy RS BS Ee gg AE a A Se ae 
, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


m, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shis. -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, del. 


. 
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are placed in a carrier, which is pivoted in a 
socket, so that by the two adjustments the 
gun may be pointed in any direction ; a pivot- 
gun. 

3. Saddlery: A loop or runner through 
which the check-rein passes. 


swivel-bridge, s. A bridge which ro- 
tates on an axis, moving ina horizontal plane. 


swivel-eye, s. <A squint-eye. 
swivel-eyed, a. Squint-eyed. (Slang.) 
swivel-gun, s. 


Ordn.: A gun mounted on a pivot to tra- 
verse horizontally in a circle. 


swivel-hanger, s. 

Mach.: A form of shaft-hanger, invented 
by Edward Bancroft, in which, to ensure the 
weight of the shaft being received over the 
entire length of the box, he hung the box on 
@ universal jomt, and made its axis of vibra- 
tion coincide with the centre of the box, 
This permitted the use of longer boxes than 
were before practicable, and the pressure per 
square inch on the surface was lessened, 


swivol-hook, s. 
Naut. : A turning hook strapped to a tackle- 
block. 


Swivel-hook block: A pulley block in which 
the suspending hook is swivelled to the block, 
so that the latter may turn to present the 
sheave in any direction. 


swivel-joint, s. A section in a chain, or 
@ joint on a rod, which allows the parts to 
twist without kinking or distortion. 


swivel-loom, s. A kind of loom for- 
merly used for the weaving of tapes and nar- 
row goods. 


swivel-plough, s. A plough having its 
lani-side, sole, and mould-board on an axis, 
so that the combined portions may be turned 
over to throw the furrow to the right or to 
the left. 


*swiv-el, v.i. (Swivet, s.] To turn on a 
swivel, pin, or pivot. 


gwiz-zle, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. swill and 
swig. ] 
1. Spirits and water. (Slang.) 

“Tt serves me right for deserting rum, my proper 
tipple. Boy, the amber fluid!" Here Bir. Snigg wixed 
hiinself some swizzle and consoled himself.”"—Hannuy? 
Singleton Fontenoy. 

2. A beverage composed of ale and beer 
mixed. (Prov.) 
3. Drink generally ; liquor, tipple. (Prov.) 
swiz-zle, v.t. (Swizz, s.] To drink, to swill. 
gwob, s.&v. [Swas, s. & v.] 


gwob-ber, s. [Eng. swob; -er.] 

1, A sweeper of decks, &c. ; a swabber. 

2. (Pl.) : Four privileged cards that are only 
incidentally used in betting at the game of 
whist. 

“The clergymen used to play at whist and swobbers ; 

laying now and theu a sober game at whist for pas- 


iime, it might be pardoned; but he could not digest 
those wicked swobbder's.”—awift. 


swoOll’-en, swOln, pa. par. ora. (SWELL, v.] 
*swol-owe, s. 


*gswol-owe, *swolwe, v.t. or & [Swat- 
Low, v.] 


*swom, pret. of v. [Swim, v.] 
* swonk-en, pa. par. (Swink, v.] 


swoon, *swoun, *swowne, * swow- 
en-en, * swow-en, v.i. [A.S. swogan = to 
move or sweep noisily, to sough, to sigh, as 
the wind; Mid. Eng. swoghen = to sigh deeply, 
todroop, to swoon (pa, par. iswoghen, iswowen) ; 
geswowung =a swooning ; cf. Low Ger. swoyen 
= to sigh; swugten = to sigh, to swoon.) To 
faint; to sink or fall into a fainting fit, in 
which there is an app»rent suspension of the 
vital functions and mental powers. 

“* He said, and swooni : 
His servants bore is wn hie Med a 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid viii. 769, 


swoon, *swoun, * swoune, * swowne, 
* sound, s. [Swoon, v.] The act of swoon- 
ing; the state of one who has swooned; a 
faint 3, Syncope ; leipothymia. 
“ When n 
She saw a id Ail ei pene 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers, 


(SwaLbow, s.] 


swoon’-ing, * swoun-ing, pr. par., a., & 8 
(Swoon, v.]} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst, : The act of fainting ; a swoon, 
a faint. 


“ And after, whan hire swouning was agon, 
She riseth up.” Chaucer: C, T., 12,180. 


* swoodn’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. swooning ; -ly.] 


In a swooning manner; as one in a swoon, 


swoop, * swope (pa. t. * swep, swooped, pa. 

par. * yswopen, swooped), v.t. & t. [A.8. swapan 
=to sweep along, to rush, to sweep; cogn. 
with Icel. sveipa = to sweep, to swoop; sdpa 
= to sweep; ef. A.S. swifan=to move quickly ; 
Ger. schweifen = to ramble. Sweep is a de- 
rivative froin swoop.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1, To sweep along or by. 
“ Proud Tamer swnops ao ae with such a lusty train, 


As fits so brave # floo 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, s. 1. 
2. To descend upon prey suddenly from a 
height, as a hawk; to stoop. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To fall on suddenly and seize; to catch 
up; to take with a sweep. 
“This mould'ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, 
Aud now at last you came to seoop it x11.” 
Dryden: Conquest of Granada, i. 1. 
2. To dash upon while on the wing; to 
seize, as a bird of prey: as, A hawk swoops a 
chicken, 


swoop, s. [Swoop, v.] The sudden pouncing 
of a bird of prey on its quarry; a sudden 
seizing, as of a quarry by a bird of prey. 
“ Asswift as the man of the eagle.” 
Longfellow; Evangeline, LL. 


* swoop’-stake, s. [SwEEPSsTAKE.] 


swop, v.t. & i. (Swap, v.] 
A. Trans. : To exchange, to barter, to swap. 
“T would have swopp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 
To have been then a momentary ian.” 
Dryden: Cleomenes. 
B. Intrans.: To make an exchange; to 
barter. 


swop, s. [Swop, v.] An exchange, a barter. 


sword (w silent), *suerd, * swearde, 
*swerd, *swerde,s. [A.S. sweord; cogn. 
with Dut. zwaard; Icel. sverdh ; Dan. svard ; 
Sw. svdrd; M. H. Ger. swerte ; Ger. schwert. 
From the same root as Sansc. svri = to hunt, 
to kill.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: An offensive weapon having a 
blade, either straight or curved, with a tang, 
which is inserted into a spindle-shaped piece 
of wood, covered with leather, and wrapped 
around with brass wire ; these form the gripe, 
which, with the brass knob at the end, called 
the pommel, constitutes the hilt. The hand 
is protected by the guard, which is a curved 


SWORDS, 


1, 2. Cutting weapons of Stone Age; 8. Ancient Greek 
Sword; 4. Roman; 5. Saxon; 6. Dauish; 7, Media- 
val cutting and thrusting Sword; 8. Sword of six. 
teenth century; 9. Sword of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; 10. nineteenth century Sword. 


pie of metal, consisting of from one to three 
ranches, and usually provided with a broad 
plate of metal, the guard-plate, at the point 
where it is attached to the blade. The blade 
of a sword consists of: the tang, which 
enters the hilt; the shoulder, which abuts 
against the end of the hilt; the forte, the 
half of the blade nearest the hilt; the faible, 
or foible, the half nearest the point; the 


point, the back, the flat, the edge. The parte 
of the hilt vary in different kinds of swords ; 
the principal are; the pommel, or back piece ; 
the vripe; the bars of the basket, in sabres ; 
the stool or guard-plate ; the bow, in sergeants 
swords and horse-artillery sabres ; the cross, 
as in the old Highland claymore ; the linguets, 
in foils and rapiers. The blade, usually of 
polished steel, may be straight and pointed 
for thrusting, as in the rapier; with a sharp 
point and one or two cutting edges for thrust- 
ing and striking, as in the broadsword ; or 
curved and with a sharp convex edye for 
striking, as in the Eastern scimitar. Swords 
are worn suspended from the waist by a 
sword-belt, and inclosed in a sheath called a 
scabbard, The sword of modern days has 
been developed by successive improvements 
from the rude cutting weapons of the men of 
the Stone Age, as shown in the illustration, 
“ Here sheathe thy sword.” 
Shakesp,: 3 Henry V1, VW. & 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Used as an emblem or symbol : 
(a) Of power or authority. 
“ The sword, the mace, the crown.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 
) Of justice, or judicial vengeance or 
punishment. 
(2) The military profession ; the profession 
of arms ; arms generally. 
(3) Destruction in battle or by the sword ; 
war, dissension. . 
“The sword without, and terror within.”—Dew#2. 
xxxii, 25, 
*(4) The cause of death or destruction ; 
ruin, death. 
“ Avarice hath been the sword of our slain kings.” 
Shakesp, ; Macbeth, iv. & 
II, Technically : 


1. Weav. : One of the bars dependent from 
the rocking-tree and supporting the lay. 


2. Flax: The scutching-blade of the flax- 
dresser, 


{| (1) Sword of State: The sword which is 
borne before the sovereign, lords, and gover- 
nors of counties, cities, or boroughs, &e. Four 
swords are used at the coronation of a British 
sovereign; (1) The sword of state properly 
so called; (2) the sword of mercy, which is 
pointless ; (3) the sword of spiritual justice, 
and (4) the sword of temporal justice, 

(2) To put to the sword: To kill. 


sword-arm, s.. The right arm ; the arm 
which wields the sword, 


sword-bayonet, s. <A bayonet with a 
blade like a sword, and capable of bein: 
detached from the barrel of the rifle and us 
like a sword, 


sword-bearer, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: An attendant who bears or 
carries his master’s sword; specif., a state 
official who carries a sword of state, such as 
he who carries the sword as an emblem of 
justice before the Lord Mayor of London om 
ceremonial or state occasions, 


2. Church Hist. (Pl.): A military order in- 
stituted in 1198 by Albert, Bishop of the 
Livonians, by authority of Innocent III. Its 
chief exploit was to compel the Livonians by 
force of arms to submit to baptism. In 1237 
the order was united with the Teutonie 
Knights, 


sword-belt, s. 
which a sword is slung. 


sword-bill, s. 

Ornkth.: A popular name for any indi- 
vidual of the Humming-bird genus Doci- 
mastes. The bill, which exceeds in length the 
body of the bird, is a character by which this 
Humming-bird may be distiiguished at the 
first glance. Its use is to reach the insects on 
which the bird feeds at the bottom of long 
tubular flowers. One species is known, Docti- 
mastes ensiferus, an inhabitant of Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 


sword-blade, s. The blade or cutting 
part of a sword. 


*sword-breaker, s. A sword-shaped 
weapon formerly used, much broader than an 
ordinary sword, and having long teeth on one 
side, intended to catch and break an op- 
ponent’s sword. 


sword-cane, s. A cane or stick contain- 
ing a long pointed blade, as in a scabbard. 


sword-cut, s. A cut inflicted by a sword, 


The waist-belt from 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, «, © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


sword—sycamore 
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sword-cutler, s. One who makes or 
mounts swords. 


sword-dance, s. 

1. A dance in which swords are brandished 
or clashed together by the dancers. 

2. A dance peculiar to the Scotch High- 
landers, in which two swords are laid cross- 
wise on the ground, and the dancer displays 
his skill by making the most intricate move- 
ments between and around them without ever 
touching them. 


sword-fern, s. 

Rot.: The genus Xiphopteris. Xiphopteris 
serrulata, from the West Indies, is sometimes 
cultivated in greenhouses, 


sword-fight, s. A combat with swords ; 
fencing. 


sword-fish, s. 

1, Astron. : Dorado (q.Vv.). 

2. Ichthy.: A popular name for any indivi- 
dual of the Xiphiidvw (q.v.). They are pelagic 
fishes, widely distributed in tropical and 
sub-tropical seas, extremely strong and swift, 
so that the larger species are rarely captured, 
and more rarely preserved for examination 
and study. Their popular name is derived 
from their formidable sword-like weapon, 
formed by the coalescence and prolongation of 
the maxillary and intermaxillary bones 
beyond the lower jaw; it is very hard and 
strong, and capable of inflicting terrible 
wounds. All the species undergo consider- 
able change; young specimens differing widely 
from the adult in the general shape of the 
body, and in the production of the lower as 
well as of the upper jaw. Sword-fishes seem 
to have a mortal antipathy to whales and other 


BWORD-FISH. 


large Cetacea, attacking them whenever occa- 
sion offers, and, so far as is known, always 
coming off victorious. In their fury Sword- 
fishes often attack boats and vessels, evi- 
dently mistaking them for Cetaceans; and 
sometimes the sword has been driven through 
the bottom of a ship, and broken off by the 
fish in vain struggles to withdraw it. A 
piece of two-inch plank of a whale-boat, in 
which the broken sword still remains, may be 
seen in the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington. Sword-tishes are the largest of 
the Acanthoptervgii; specimens of the genus 
Histiophorus [SAlLoR-FISH, X1IPHIIDA], from 
the Indian and Pacifie Oceans, reaching a 
length of from twelve to fifteen feet, of which 
the sword occupies rather more than three. 
The Common or Mediterranean Sword-fish 
sometimes reaches a length of ten feet, with a 

roportionately shorter sword; it is bluish- 

lack above, merging into silver below. The 
tunny-fishers often take these fish in their 
nets, and their flesh, especially when young, 
is said to be equal in flavour to that of the 
tunny (q.v.). 

sword-fiag, s. 

Bot. : Iris Pseudacorus. 

sword-grass, s. 

Bot. : (1) Alsine segetalis ; (2) Melilotus sege- 
talis. (Pazxton.) 

Sword-grass moth. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Calocampa 
ewoleta. 


sword-hand, s. The right hand; the 
hand in which the sword is held. 
sword-hilt, s. The hilt of a sword. 


“The hand that slew till it could slay no more, 
Was glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore.” 


Cowper: Charity, 60, 
sword-knot, s. A knotted ribbon or 
tassel tied to the hilt of a sword. 

“Wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword-knots 
strive.” Pope: Rape of Lock, i. 101. 
*sword-law, s. Government by the 
sword or by force. (Milton: P. L., xi. 62.) 


sword-lily, s. 
Bot. : The genus Gladiolus. [CoRn-FLAG.] 


sword-man, s. (SwoRDMAN.] 


sword-mat, s. 


Naut. : A mat woven by means of a piece of 
wood resembling a sword. 


*sword-play, s. A combat between 
gladiators ; a sword-fight. 
*sword-player, s. A fencer, a gladia- 
tor ; one skilled in the use of the sword. 
“Some they set to fight with beasts, some with one 
another, These they ca!led gladiatores, srord-players ; 
& this spectacle a sword-fight."—Hakewill : Apologie, 
bk, iv., ch. iii., § & 
sword-shaped,a. Shaped like asword ; 
ensiform. 


Sword-shaped leaf: 


Bot.: A leaf quite straight, with the point 
acute, as the leaf of an Iris. 


sword-shrimp, s. 
Zool. : Penceus ensis, from Japan. 


swerd-stick, s. The same as Sworp- 
CANE (q.V.). 


sword tails, sword-tail crustacea, 
8. pl. 
Zool, : The order Xiphosura. [K1NG-cras.] 


* sword (sw ass), v.t. [Sworp, s.] To slash 
with a sword, 
“ Swording right and left 
Men, women.” Tennyson: Last Tournament, 


* sword’-ed (sw as 8), a. [Eng. sword; -ed.] 
Girt with a sword, 
“The helined cherubim and sworded seraphim 
Are seen in glitt'ring ranks with wings display'd.” 
Milton: Nutivity, xi. 
*sword-ér (sw ass), s. [Eng. sword; -er.] 
One who uses or fights with a sword ;*one 
skilled in the use of the sword ; aswordsman ; 
in contempt, a cut-throat, 
“ With blade advanced, each Chieftain bold 
Showed like the stvorder's form of old.” 
Scott: Lord of the IJsles, il, 18, 
sword-ick (sw as 8), s. [Sworp, s.] (Bur- 
TER-FISH. ] 


sword’-léss (swas 8), a. [Eng. sword ; -less.] 
Destitnte of a sword. 
“ With swordless belt and fetter'd hand.” 
Byron: Parisina, ix. 
*sword’-man (sw as 8), s._ [Eng. sword, and 
man.) A swordsmun, a soldier. 
“* Like to prove most sinewy swordmen,.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well, li. 1. 
*sword’-man-ship (sw as 8), s.  [Eng. 
swordman ; -ship.] Skill in the use of the 
sword ; swordsinanship. 


swords'’-man (sw as 8), 8. 
and mun.) 
1, One who carries a sword; a soldier; a 
fighting man. 
2. One who is skilled in the use of the 
sword ; a fencer. 


swords’-man-ship (sw as s), s. [Eng. 
swordsman; -ship.) Skill in the use of the 
sword. 


“No skill in swordsmanship, however just, 
Can be secure agninst a madiman’s thrust.” 
Cowper ; Charity, 509, 


[Eng. swords, 


* swords’-wom-an (sw ass), s. [Formed 
from Eng. sword, and woman, on analogy of 
swordsman (q.v.).] A woman skilful in the 
use of the sword or rapier. 


“ A company of twelve Viennese swordswomen will 
shortly arrive in Paris to give a series of entertain- 
ments."—Pall Mull Gazette, Dec. 24, 1883, 


swore, pret. of v. [SweaR.] 


sworn, pa. par ora. [SwEar.] 


sworn-broker, s. A broker practising 
within the City of London. All such brokers 
are licensed by the Corporation, and sworn to 
act faithfully between their principals. Breach 
of these conditions involves forfeiture of the 
license. 


sworn-brothers, s.pl. Brothers or com- 
panions in arms, who, according to the laws of 
chivalry, vowed to share al! dangers and sue- 
cesses ; hence, close companions or associates. 


sworn - enemies, s. pl. Enemies who 
have taken an oath or vow of mutual hatred ; 
hence, implacable enemies. 


sworn-friends, s. pl. Friends bound by 
oath to be true to each other ; hence, close or 
firm friends, ‘ 


*swote, a. [SWEET.] 


*swough, *swogh, *swowe, s. [AS 
swoyan = to sigh.] (Swoon, s.] 
1. A sigh, a sound, a noise, 
“ The swogh of the sea.” Morte Arthure, 760. 
2. A swoon, 


“ Clement lai in swoghe."’ Octavian, 900. 


*swound, v.&s. (Swoon, v. & s.) 


*swouns, interj. [See def.] A corruption or 
contraction of God's wounds, used as an oath, 
[Zounpbs, Zoons.] 


S-wrench, s. [See def.] A spanner or wrench 
of an S-shape, to enable it to reach parts not 
so readily approached by the ordinary monkey- 
wrench. It has two jaws of different angles, 
and an adjustiug-serew in the stock, 


swum, pret. & pa. par. of v. (Swim, v.] 
swing, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Swina, v.] 


tswy,s. [(Etym. doultful.* 
Bot. : Salicornia herbacea, 


*swynk, s. & v. [(Swink.] 
*swypes, s. pl. [Swipes.] 


*swyre (yrasir), s. [Swirt 

sy -a-gris, s. [Named from Syagrus, who 
first wrote the history of the Trojan War in 
verse. ] 

Bot.: A genus of unarmed Cocoer, closely 
akin to Cocos itself. Flower spike enveloped 
in a double spathe; fruit like that of the 
cocoannt, but with a channel running from 
each of the three pores to the apex of the 
fruit. Kuown species five or six, chiefly from 
Brazil. 


* sy-al-ite, s. [Malabar syalita.] 
Bot. : Dillenia indica. 


*syb, a. [Srp.] 


Syb-ar-ite, s. [Lat. Sybarites, from Gr. 
SvBapitys (Subarités) =a Sybarite, an inhabi- 
tant of Sybaris.]} Originally an inhabitant of 
Sybaris, an ancient Greek town in southern 
Italy, noted for the effeminacy and voluptu- 
ousness of its inhabitants; hence an effemin- 
ate person ; a person devoted to luxury and 
pleasure. 


Syb-ar-it’-ic, S¥b-ar-it'-ic-al, a. [Sys- 
ARITE.] Effeminate, luxurious, wanton. 


“Like inost Trent fishermen. evidently had a su- 
Frome coutem)t for the Sylarific vehicle of the 
hames angler."—Field, Lec. 26, 1886. 


Syb-ar-it-ism, s. [Eng. Sybarit(e); -ism.] 
Effeminacy, wantonness, voluptuousness, 


“ Sufficient to elevate to the seventh heaven of 
Sybaritis: an amateur of oysters."—Daily Telegraph, 
Ov. 26, 1885. 


sy -bo (pl. sy’-boes), s. [Fr. ciboule, from Lat. 
cepula, dimin. of cepa = an onion.) An onion 
that does not form a bulb at the root ; a young 
onion. (Scotch.) 


“There's nought in the islands but syboesand leeks.” 
—Scvtt: Waverley, ch. xxviii. 


*sy-bot’-ie, a. (Gr. cvBwrixds (subdtikos) = 
of or belonging to a swineherd ; cuBurys (su- 
botés) =a swineherd: ous =a swine, and 
Booxw (bosko) = to feed, to tend.) Pertaining 
to a swineherd. i 


“ Returning one day in a temporary fit of nostalgia 
to his old University, he was twitted with his sybotic 
tendencies, was advised to edit Tieocritus, aud was 
asked what ascholar and agentiewan could possibly 
see in a fat hog."—Daily Teleyraph, Lic. 4, 1876. 


* sy-bot-ism, s. [Eng. sybot(ic) ; -ism.] The 
ae of swine. (Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 
1876. 

syc'-a-mine, 8. [Gr. cvxdswos (sukaminos).} 

1. Ord. Lang. : The mulberry. 


“Tf ye had fnith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye 
might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked 
up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea."— 
Luke xvii. 6. 


* 2. Bot.: Lonicera Periclymenum. (Prior.) 
[WoopBineE.] 
syc'-a-more, *s¥c'-d-more, *sic-a- 
mour, s. [Sycomore.] 
1. Ord. Lang. & Botany: 
(1) The woodbine (2). 


“ The hexge also, that yede in compas 
And closed in all the green herbere, 
With sycamour was set, aud eglatere,” 
Chuucer : Flower & Leaf, tA. 


(2) Acer Pseudo-platanus, an umbrageous 


boil, bd}; pout, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
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tree, forty to sixty feet high, with spreading 
branches ; large, five-lobed, coarsely and un- 
equally serrate leaves, glaucous and downy 
on the veins beneath; pendulous racemes of 
greenish flowers, and glabrous fruit furnished 
with two long, membranous wings. It flowers 
in May and June. The wood is used for bowls, 
trenchers, and other turnery. The sap is sac- 
chariferous. It grows wild in Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and western Asia. 
It is a hardy tree, flourishing in spite of high 
winds or sea-spray. When the leaves first 
appear they are covered with a clammy juice 
containing sugar, attractive to insects, by which 
they are perforated and disfigured. 

(3) The Platanus or Plane tree, Platanus 
occidentalis, is popularly known in the United 
States as the Sycamore or Buttonwood tree. 
It is the largest, though not the loftiest, of 
American forest trees. Along the western 
rivers specimens of 40 to 50 feet girth, or more 
than 13 feet diameter, are found. The bark is 
yearly detached in large scales, showing a 
white surface beneath. 


2. Script.: [SycomoReE]. 
sycamore-fig, s. 
Bot. : Ficus sycomorus. 


sycamore-moth, s. [Sycamorg, 2.) 


sycamore-tree, s. The sycamore. 
“ The sycamore-tree by the window.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, 1. 4. 


sy¢e, s. (East Indian.] A native groom. 


sy-cee’, s. (Chin.] The fine silver of China 
cast into ingots, in shape resembling a native 
shoe, and weighing commonly more than a 
pound troy. These ingots are marked with 
the seal of the banker or assayer as a guarantee 
of their purity. 


sycee-silver, s. 


sy-chee’, s. (Chin.] 
black tea. 


sych-no-car-pois, a. [Gr. ovxvds (suchnos) 
= frequent, and xaprés (karpos) = fruit.] 
Bot. : Polycarpous (q.v.). 
gy cite, s. [Gr. overs (subités) = fig-like ; 
oikov (sukon) =a fig.] A nodule or pebble 
resembling a fig. 


The same as SYCEE. 
The Chinese name for 


syc-0-cér-Ic, a. [Eng. sycocer(yl) ; -ic.] De- 

rived from or contained in sycoceryl alcohol. 
sycoceric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjgHog02. A crystalline substance, 


obtained by treating sycoceryl alcohol with 
dilute nitric acid. 


sy-co¢’-Er-yl, s. [Gr. cixoy (sukon) = fig; 
knpos (kéros) = wax, and suff. -yl.] 
Chem. : The hypothetic radical of sycoceryl 
alcohol. 


sycoceryl-acetate, s. 

Chem. : Co9H 3902 = CjgH90°C2H30. Ex- 
tracted from the resin of Ficus rwbiginosa by 
treatment with boiling alcohol, or produced 
by heating sycoceryl alcohol with acetyl 
chloride. It crystallizes in thin prisms, in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in chloroform 
and benzene. 


sycoceryl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CigH390 = C)7He7CH2OH. Syco- 
eerylic alcohol. Produced by the action of 
an alcoholic solution of soda on sycoceryl 
acetate. It forms needle-shaped crystals, in- 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, and melts 
at 90° to a liquid heavier than water, 


sy-co¢-ér-¥l-ic, a. (Eng. sycoceryl;.-ic.] Of 
or belonging to sycoceryl (q.v.). 
sycocerylic-alcohol, s. 
ALCOHOL. | 
By -cO’-ma, s. [Gr. ovcwpa (sukdma), from 
ovxoy (sukon) =a fig.] 
Med.: A wart or excrescence resembling a 
fig on the eyelid, the anus, or any other part. 


[Sycoceryt- 


syc’-d-more, s. [Fr. sycomore; Lat. syco- 
morus ; Gr. cvKouopos (sukomoros): gdKov (su- 
kon) = a fig, and _wopor (moron) = black mul- 
berry ; so named because the fruit is a fig, and 
the leaves resemble those of the mulberry. ] 
Bot. : Ficus sycomorus, a fig-tree, with some- 
what smooth, broadly-ovate, repand, or some- 
what regular leaves, cordate at the base, and 
frnit on the trunk and older branches. It is 


syce—syhedrite. 


found in Egypt and the adjacent countries, 
and is planted for shade near villages, road- 
sides, and on sea-coasts. The wood is of little 
value, but the fruit is sweet and edible. It is 
the sycomore (1 Kings x. 27; 2 Chron. i. 15; 
ix. 27) and sycamore (Isa. ix. 10; Luke xix. 4) 
of Scripture. In the last two passages the 
R. V. properly substitutes sycomore for syca- 
more. [SYCAMORE.] 


sycomore-fig, s. [Sycomore.] 
syc'-On, s. [Gr. cd«or (sukon) =a fig.) 
Zool. : The type genus of Syconide (q:v.). 


syc’-0n-id, s. [Syconipz.] 
of the family Syconidee (q.v.). 
“A Syconid from the Jurassic.”—Encyc, Brit, (ed. 
9th), xxii. 427. 
sy-con’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sycon; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Caleareous 
Sponges, widely distributed, with three sub- 
families. They have regular, radially-dis- 
posed, cylindrical, ciliated chambers, opening 
direct into the sac-shaped gastric cavity. 
Sparsely represented in the Jurassic. 


Any individual 


syc-0-ni-nze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sycon; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.) 
Zool.: Asub-family of Syconide (q.v.), with 
seven genera. Radial tubes free for their 
whole length, or at least distally. 


sy-cO’-niis (pl. sy-c0’-n}), sy-co’-ni-im 
(pl. sy-co’-ni-a), s. [Gr. cvKoy (sukon) = 
a tig.] 

Bot.: A collective fruit having a fleshy 
rachis, formed like a flattened disc or a hol- 
low receptacle, with distinct flowers and dry 
crn iad Examples: Ficus, Dorstenia, Am- 

ora. 


sy-coph’-a-ga, s. [Gr. ciKov (sukon) =a 
fig, and dayety (phagein) = to eat.] 

Entom.: A genus of Chalcidide. The 
species are common in the south of Europe, 
where they aid in impregnating the female 
flowers of the tig-tree. 


syc'-6-phan-¢y, s. [Eng. sycophan(t) ; -cy.] 
The character, manners, or characteristics of 
a sycophant ; mean tale-bearing ; obsequious 
flattery ; servility. 
“ Sycophancy could only cringe and fawn upon the 
victor of Bosworth Field. Daily Telegraph, aac 19, 
85. 


syc’-0-phant, * sic’-6-phAnt, s. [Lat. 
sycophanta=an informer, a tale-bearer, a 
sycophant, from Gr. ovxodavms (sukophantés) 
=a fig-shower, or an informer about figs, 
hence a common informer, a slanderer, a 
false adviser. The history of the word is lost, 
but the etym. seems evident: Gr. cdxov (sukon) 
=a fig, and ¢aivw (phaind) = to show.] 

* 1, An informer. 

“The poor man that hath nought to lose is not 
afraid of the sycophant or promoter."—P. Holland : 
Plutarch's Morals, 205. 

2. A parasite; a servile flatterer, especially 
of princes or great men ; hence, a deceiver, an 
impostor. 

“ All the envoys who had been sent from Whitehall 

to Versailles had been mere sycophants of the great 
king."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


* syc-d-phant, v.i. & t. [SvcopHant, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To play the sycophant. 

“ His sycophanting arts being detected, that game is 
not to be played a second time; whereas a man of 
clear reputation, though his barque be split, has some- 
thing left towards setting up again.”—Government of 
the Tongue. 


B. Transitive: 


1. To play the sycophant towards; to flat- | 


ter meanly or servilely. 
2. To inform on or tell tales of to gain 
favour; to calumniate. 


“ He makes it his first business to tamper with his 
reader by sycophanting and misnaming the work of 
his adversary.""—Milton: Apology for Smectymnuus. 


* s¥ec'-0-phant-¢y, s. [SycopHancy.] 


syc-60-phan'-tic, a. [Gr. cvxopavrixds 

(sukophantikos).] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of a sycophant; servilely flattering or 
fawning ; parasitic. 

“ They made themselves sycophantic servants to the 

King of Spain.”"—De Quincey > Spanish Nun, § 16. 
* sycophantic-plants, s. pi. 
Bot. : Parasitic plants. 


* s¥c-0-phan’-tic-al, a. (Eng. sycophantic; 
-al.] Sycophantic. 


syc-d-phint’-ish, a. 


syde, a. 


sy-en-ite, si-en-ite, s. 


sye’-poor-ite, s. 


sy-he’-drite, s. 


t (Eng. sycophant, s. ; 
pre Like a sycophant; sycophantic, para- 
sitic. 

* syc-d-phant-ish-ly, adv. 
phantish ; -ly.) Like a sycophant. 


“Neither proud, nor sycophantishly and falsely 
humble.”"—De Quincey - Spanish Nun, § 25. 


{Eng. syco- 


*s¥c'-0-phant-ism, s. [Eng. sycophant, 8.3 


-ism.] The practices or manners of a syco- 
phant ; sycophancy. 
“ Servile sycophantism and artful higotry."—Knoz> 
Spirit of Despotism, § 9. 
* s¥c'-0-phkut-ize, v.i. [Eng. sycophant; 
-ize.] To play the sycophant. 
“ To sycophantizeis to play the sycophant, or slander, 


or accuse falsely, to deal deceitfully."—Blount: Glos- 
sographia, 


*sye'-0-phant-ry, s. [Eng. sycophant; -ry.] 
Mean or officious tale-bearing or adulation ; 
sycophancy. 

“The attempts of envy, of treachery, of flattery, of 


sycophantry, of avarice, to which his condition is ob- 
noxious,"—Sarrow ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 21. 


syc-0-rét/-In, s. (Gr. cixoy (sukon), and 
pytivy (rhétiné) = resin.] 

Chem. : An amorphous, white, neutral resin, 
obtained from the resin of Ficus rwbiginosa by 
treatment with cold aleohol. It is very brittle 
and highly electric; is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and oil of turpentine, and melts 
in boiling water to a thick liquid, which floats 
on the surface. 


sy-cO’-sis, s. [Gr. ovcwors (sukdsis), from 
odor (sukon) = a fig.] 

Pathol. ; Ringworm of the beard, produced 
by a fungal, Microsporon mentagrophytes, and 
aggravated by the use of alcoholic drinks. It 
most frequently affects the chin, sometimes. 
spreading to other parts of the face; it is 
seldom seen on the scalp, and rarely affects. 
women. Attention to cleanliness, the im- 
provement of the general health, and espe- 
cially the destruction of the parasite by sul- 
phurous acid or by carbolic acid, are the 
proper remedies. Called also Tinea sycosis 
and Mentagra. [M1icrosroRon.] 


(Srpg, a.) Long. (Prov.) 


“Ye dinma carry yer coats ower syde."—G. Mao- 
Donald ; Robert Falconer, i. 112. 


sy-dér’-d-lite, s. [Siprronits.] A kind of 


earthenware made in Bohemia, and resembling 
Wedgwood ware. 


[After Syene, 
Egypt, where first found ; suff. -ite (Petrol.).] 

Petrol.: A name originally applied to the 
granite of Syene, which contains hornblende, 
but now generally restricted to a roc2 which 
consists of orthoclase, felspar, and hornblende. 
only; or, where quartz is present, only in 
sufficient quantity to be regarded as an acces- 
sory, and not as an essential constituent. By 
the increase in the amount of quartz, and the 
pabeee of mica. syenite graduates into a 

ornblendie granite. Petrologists recognize, 
as a typical syenite, the rock of Meissen, near 
Dresden. 


syenite-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : A term sometimes used to designate 
a syenite in which some of the orthoclase is 
present in large individual crystals, but more 
frequently applied to a porphyry (felsite) 
which contains hornblende, 


sy-en-it’-ic, a. [Eng. syenit(e); -ic.] 
- Petrol. : Partaking of the composition of a 
syenite. Only applied to certain crystalline 
rocks which contain hornblende: as, syenitic- 
granite, syenitic-gnoiss. 


[After Syepoor, India, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min.: A name given to a granular or 
minutely erystalline mineral employed by 
Indian jewellers to give a rose colour to gold. 
Stated to have the composition: sulphur, 
35°2; cobalt, 64°8= 100, which would yield 
the simple formula, CoS. Samples, however, 
of this mineral from the original locality 
appear to be cobaltine (q.v.), so that the 
species is at present a doubtful one, 


[After the Syhadree (mis- 
spelt Syhedree) Mountains, Bombay, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A green mineral substance found in 
cavities ina porphyritic amygdaloidal doler- 
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ite, of uncertain composition, but supposed 
to be related to stilbite (q.v.). Named by 
Shepard. 


syle, sike,s. [Icel. stk =a ditch, a trench.] 

A small rill, commonly running out of a 

uagmire ; a small rill without sand or gravel. 
Scotch.) 


“Sae I took up the syke a wee bit away to the right.” 
—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xxiit. 


*syke, a. [Stck.] 
*syke, v.i. [A.8. stcan.] To sigh. 


Byl-, pref. [The form taken by the Greek pref. 
avy (sun) = with, before words beginning with 
the letter 1.] (See etym.) 


syle, s. [Icel. sil, sili=fish of the herring 
kind.] The young of the herring. (Prov.) 


syl-la-bar’-i-iim (pl. syl-la-bar’-i-a), s. 
{Low Lat., from Lat. syllaba=a syllable 
(q.v.).] A catalogue of the primitive syllables 
of a language. 


syl-la-ba-ry, s. [Low Lat. syllabariwm.] 
The same as SYLLABARIUM (q.V.). 


“Consequently the monuments present us with 
several different forms of the cuneiform syllabary.’— 
Athenwum, Aug. 19, 1884. 


*gsyl-labe, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. syllaba= 
a syllable (q.v.).] A syllable. 


“A syllabe isa t of a word that may itself make 
a part of a sound.”—en Jonson: English Grammar, 
ch. vi. 


ayl-lab-ic, * syl-lab’-ic-al, a. [Gr. ova- 
AaBixds (sullabikos), from cvdAdaBy (sullabé) = 
a@ syllable (q.v.); Fr. syllabique.} 
1. Pertaining to a syllable or syllables. 
“Tn the responses also, which are noted for various 
Voices, this sy//abic distinction is sufficiently attended 
."'— Mason ; Church Music, p. 95. 
2. Consisting of a syllable or syllables: as, 
syllabic augment. 


syllabic-tune, s. A tune in which one 
note is allotted to one syllable of the words, 
and hence containing no slurs, as The Old 
Hundredth. 


syl-lab-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. syllabical; 
-ly.) Ina syllabic manner ; in syllables. 


“Uttered . . . as children are wont, not so plainly, 
and syllabically, and distinctly, as could ve nD 
wished.”"—Hammond ; Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 14. 


*syl-lab-i-cate, v.t. {(Eng. syliate=a 
syllable ; suff. -icate.] To form into syllables. 


* s¥l-lab-i-ca/-tion, s. [SyLLapicaTr.] The 
act of forming syllables; the act or method 
of dividing words into syllables. 

“A division “of the generality of words, as they are 


actually pronounced, gives us the general laws of 
syllabication.”— Walker : English Dictionary. (Adv.) 


* syl-lab-i-_fi-ca’-tion, s. (Eng. syllabify; 
-cation.] The same as SYLLABICATION (q.V.). 


“The unaccented parts have lost their distinct 
ification.” — Earle: Philology, § 632. 


*syl-lab’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. syllabe=a syllable ; 
~fy.] To form into sylables. 


* syl'lab-ist, s. [Eng. * syllabe =a syllable ; 
-ist.} One versed in dividing words into 
syllables. 


*syl-la-bize, v.t. (Mid. Eng. syllab(e)= 
syllable ; Eng. suff. -ize.] To articulate; to 
divide into syllables. 

“ Nabi ” 
ethic tir Mowe « Pavesi Recetas Prel 

syl-la-ble, * sil-la-ble, s. [0. Fr. sillabe, 
syllabe, syllable, from Lat. syllaba } Gr. cvAAaBy 
(sullabe) = that which holds together... a 
Syllable: ova (sil), for ovy (swn) = with, and 
AauBavw (lamband) = to take, to seize; Sp. 
silaba; Port. & Ital. sillaba.] 

1. A sound, or a combination of sounds 
uttered together, or at a single effort or im- 
pulse of the voice, and constituting a word or 
part of a word. A syllable may consist of a 
single vowel, as a@ in alas, e in ever, &c.; or of 
@ vowel and a consonant, as in go, do, to, at, 
&c. ; or of a combination of consonants with 
a vowel or diphthong, as strong, out, arm, 
strands, &e. In English the consonants J and 
m sometimes form syllables, as in able, fable, 
prison, reckon, &c., where the final syllables 
are really andn, A word is named according 
to the number of syllables contained in it; 
thus, a word of one syllable is a monosyllable ; 
of two, a dissyllable; of many syllables, a poly- 
syllable. ; 


2. In printing and writing, a section or part 
of a word divided from the rest, and capable 
of being pronounced at one impulse of the 
voice. It may, or may not, correspond with 
the syllable of the spoken language. 


3. The least expression or particle of lan- 
guage or thought: as, There is not a syllable 
of truth in the statement. 


*syl-la-ble, v.t. [SYLLABLE, s.] To utter; 
to articulate. 


“ Airy tongues that sy7lable men’s names 
On sands and sbores, and desert wildernesses.” 
Milton: Comus, 208. 


syl-la-bib, s. [Siuasus.] 


syl-la-biis, s. [Lat.] [SyLLABLE, s.] A 
compendium of the heads of a discourse, of a 
course of lectures, or the like ; an abstract, a 
table of contents, &c. 


q The Syllabus: 

Church Hist.: A list, embracing the “ chief 
errors and false doctrines of our most un- 
happy age,” compiled by order of Pope Pius 
IX., and sent, with an encyclical letter, dated 
Dec. 8, 1864, “‘to all the bishops of the Ca- 
tholie world, in order that these bishops may 
have before their eyes all the errors and per- 
nicious doctrines which he had reprobated and 
condemned,” the number of which amounts 
to eighty, probably in imitation of the eighty 
heresies mentioned by Epiphanius as existing 
in the first three centuries. The syllabus is 
divided into ten sections, and attacks Ra- 
tionalism, Pantheism, Latitudinarianism, So- 
cialism, errors concerning the Church, Society, 
Natural and Christian Ethics, Marriage, the 
Power of the Pope, and modern Liberalism. 


syl-lép’-sis, s. ([Gr.=a taking together, 
from the same root as syllable (q.v.). ] : 
Rhetoric & Grammar: 


1, A figure of speech by which we conceive 
the sense of words otherwise than the words 
import, and construe them according to the 
intention of the author; the taking of words 
in two senses at once, the literal and the 
metaphorical (as sweeter in the extract). 

‘The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether . . . sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb.”—Psalm xix. 9, 10. 

2, A figure by which one word is referred 
to another in the sentence to which it does 
not grammatically belong, as the agreement 
of a verb or adjective with one rather than 
another of two nouns, with either of which it 
might agree: as, rex et regina beati. 


syl-lép’-tic, syl-lép'-tic-al, a. [Sy- 
Lepsis.] Pertaining or relating to, or imply- 
ing syllepsis. 


syl-lép’-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. sylleptical ; 
-ly.} In a sylleptical manner; by way of 
syllepsis. 


syl’-li-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. syll(is); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of Errant Annelids, in some 
classifications separated from the the Nereide 
(q.v.). Genera; Syllis, Grubea, Dujardinia, 
and Schmardia, 


syl’-lis, s. [Gr. wéddcov (psellion) = a neck- 
lace. (McNicoll.)] 

Zool.: The type-genus of Syllide (q.v.). 
Head bilobed, with four transverse eyes and 
three thin, moniliform tentacles ; body elon- 
gate, slender, with numerous segments; pro- 
boscis without jaws. 


syl-16-gism, *sil-o-gisme, s. [0. Fr. 
silogisme, sillogisme, syllogisme, from Lat. syl- 
logismum, accus. of syllogismus; Gr. ovAdo- 
y.ou.ds (sullogismos) = a reckoning together or 
up, reasoning, syllogism, from oavAdoyigopar 
(sullogizomai) = to reckon together, to reason : 
ova (sul), for ovv (sun) = with, together, and 
AoyiGouar (logizomat) = to reckon ; Adyos (logos) 
=a word, reason, reckoning ; Fr. syllogisme.] 


Logie: 

1. An argument expressed in strict logical 
form, so that its conclusiveness is manifest 
from the structure of the expression alone, 
without any regard to the meaning of the 
terms, (Whately.) In a perfect syllogism 
there must be three, and not more than three 

ropositions, the last of which, containing 

he matter to be proved, is called the con- 
clusion ; the other two, containing the means 
by which the conclusion is arrived at, are 
called the premises. The subject of the con- 


clusion is called the minor term, and its 
predicate the major term; the third term, 
with which the minor and major terms are 
compared in the premises, is called the middle 
term. The premise which brings into relation 
the major and the middle ternis is called the 
major premise, and that which brings the 
minor and middle terms into a similar relation 
is called the minor premise. Thus, in the 
syllogism : 

Major Premise. All A is B, 

Minor Premise. All C is A. 

Conclusion .*. All Cis B, 
B is the major, C the minor, and A the middle 
term. Substituting words for symbols, 

Major Premise, All ruminants are quadrupeds, 

Minor Premise, All deer are ruminants. 

Conclusion . All deer are quadrupeds, 
This syllogism is valid, because the conclusion 
logically follows from the premises. The 
conclusion is, moreover, true, because the pre- 
mises from which it logically follows are true. 

The figure of a syllogism consists in the 
situation of the middle term with respect to 
the major and minor. In the first figure the 
middle is the subject of the major and the 
predicate of the minor; in the second it is 
the predicate, and in the third the subject of 
both premises ; the fourth figure is the reverse 
of the first, the middle term being the pre- 
dicate of the major and the subject of the 
minor. The symbolic names of these figures 
are commemorated in the following mnemonic 
hexameters : 

1. BArbArA, CElArEnt, DArII, FErIOque prioris. 

2. CEsArE, CAmEstrEs, FEstInO, BArOkO, secunds, 


8. Tertia DArAptI, DIsAmlIs, DAtIsI, FElAptOn, 
BOkArdO, FErIsOn, habet. 


Quarta insuper addit 
4, BrAmAntIp, CAmEnEs, DImArls, FEsAp0, 
FrEsIisOn. 

The mood of a syllogism depends on the 
quality (affirmative or negative) and quantity 
(universal or particular) of its propositions, 
which are marked thus : 

Universal... A. Affirmative. E. Negative. 

Particular... I. Affirmative. O. Negative. 
Thus, the vowels of BArbArA denote three 
Universal Affirmative propositions; of 
CElArEnt, a Universal Negative, a Universal 
Affirmative, and a Universal Negative ; and so 
on. A syllogism is said to be valid when the 
conclusion logically follows from the premises ; 
if the conclusion does not so follow, the 
syllogism is invalid and constitutes a fallacy 
if the error deceives the reasoner himself, 
but if it is advanced with the intention of 
deceiving others, it constitutes a sophism, 
_ The following rules for the construction of 

syllogisms are those given by Whately : 


1. Every syllogism has three, and only three, terms, 
(UnpIsTRIBUTED-MIDDLE. } 

2. Every syllogism has three, and only three pro- 
positions. 

3. No term must be distributed in the conclusion 
which was not distributed in one of the premises. 

4. From negative premises nothing can be inferred. 

5. If one premise be negative the conclusion must be 
negative. 

*2. The act or art of syllogizing, or of rea- 

soning syllogistically. 

“ A man knows first, and then he is able to prove 
syllogistically. So that syllogism comes after know- 
ledge, and then a man has little or no need of it,”— 
Locke: Hum. Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xvii. 


syl’-1o-gist-ic, * syl-10-gist’-Ic-al, a. 
[Lat. syllogisticus ; Gr. cvAAoy.oti Kos (sullogist- 
tkos).] Pertaining to, or consisting of a syllo- 
gism, or of the form of reasoning by syllogisms, 


“No syllogistical moeeon ay, can be right and con- 
elusive but what has, at least, one general proposition 
to it."—Locke: Hum. Underst., bk, iv., ch. xvii. 


syl-lo-gist’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. syllogist- 
ical; -ly.) In a syllogistic manner; in the 
form of, or by means of syllogism. 


“Well; be the consequence what it will, you are 
attempting to prove your point syllogistically."— 
Waterland ; Works, iii, 21, 


* sY1-l0-g1-za/-tion, s. [Eng. syllogiz(e); 
-ation.) A reasoning by means of syllogisms. 


“The soul, and its powers both of intuition and 
syllogization.’—Harris; Three Treat. p. 265. (Note.) 


* syl’-lo-s1ze, *s¥l'-10-gise, v.i. [Fr. 
re Gr. a Ais Oia mer 
[SyLLoaism.] To reason by means of syllo- 
gisms. 

“To teach boys to syllogise, or frame ments 


and refute them, without any real inward knowledge 
of the question,”— Watts: Logick, pt, lii., ch. ii. 


* sVl’-16-giz-Er, s. [Eng. syllogiz(e);—er.] 
One who syllogizes; one whe reasons by 
syllogisms. 

i is not tl tch to 
with Eeftrsfoe” atonian, Bepleton ir 

Dering : Speeches, p. 150. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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sylph—symbol 


eylph, s. [Fr. sylphe, from Gr. otAdy (silphe) 
=a kind of beetle or grub.] An imaginary 
being inhabiting the air, holding an inter- 
mediate place between material and immaterial 
beings. Sylphs are represented as male and 
female, having many human characteristics, 
andas mortal, but without a soul. In modern 
language the word is used as a feminine, and 
is applied figuratively to a woman of graceful 
and slender proportions. 

“The gnomes, or demons of earth, delight in mis- 
chief; but the sy/phs, whose habitation is in the air, 
are the best conditioned creatures imaginable; for 
they say, any mortals may enjoy the most intimate 
familiarities with these gentle spirits upon a con- 
dition very easy to all adepts, an inviolate preserva- 
tion of chastity."—Pope.: Letter to Mrs. A. Fermor on 
the Rape of the Lock, 


sylph-like, a. Very graceful and slender. 


* sylph’-id, s. (Fr. sylphide] A little or 
young sylph. 
“Ve SyLnuS and sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, ii. 78. 
*sVlph’-ish, 7. [Eng. sylph; -ish.] Having 
e form and attractiveness of a sylph. 
“ Fair sylphish forins.” 
Poetry of Antijacobin, p. 126, 
syl’-va,s. (Lat. =a wood, a forest.) 
1. The forest trees of any country or region ; 
a work descriptive of the forest trees of a 
particular district or country: as, Evelyn's 
Sylva. 
* 2. A poetical piece composed in a start or 
kind of transport. (Webster.) 
* 3. A collection of poetical pieces of various 
kinds. (Webster.) 


syl-van, a. &s. (Lat. sylvanus.) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to a wood or forest ; 
forest-like, rural, rustic. 
2. Covered or abounding with woods; 
wooded, shady. 


“On as we move, a softer prospect opes— 
Calm huts, and lawns between, and sylvan slopes.” 
Wordsworth: Descriptive Sketches. 


8. Growing in woods. 

* B. As subst. : A fabled deity of the woods ; 
@ satyr, a faun. 

“ From muse or sylvan was he wont to ask, 

In phrase poetic, inspiration fair.” 
Scott: Don Roderick, vi. (Introd.) 
sYl-van-ite, s. [After Sylvan(ium), one of 

the first proposed names for tellurium; suff. 
-ite (Min.): Ger. sylvan, sylvanit, schristerz, 


schrift-tellur, weiss-sylvanerz, weiss-tellur ; Fr. 


sylvane graphique, tellure auro-argentifere, syl- 
vane blanc.) 

Mineralogy : 

1. An ore of Tellurium (q.v.). Crystalliza- 
tion, monoclinic, rarely occurring in distinct 
erystals, but in an aggregation resembling 
writing characters. Hardness, 1°5 to 2; sp. gr. 
7-9 to 8°33; lustre, metallic; colour and 
streak, steel-gray, sometimes brass-yellow. 
Compos. : tellurium, 55°8 ; gold, 28°5; silver, 
15°7 = 100, which corresponds to the formula 
(AgAu)3Te. Occurs usually associated with 
gold. 

2. The same as TELLURIUM (q.V.). 


* s¥l-vAt-ic, a. [Lat. sylvaticus, silvaticus.] 
Of or pertaining to woods or forests; sylvan. 


*syl-vés’-tér, *syl-vés-tri-al, * syl- 
vés-tri-an, a. (Lat. sylvester, silvester.] 
Sylvan. 


“ All beasts domestick and sylvester."—7. Brown: 
Works, iv. 318. 


Syl-vés-tri-ans, s. pl. [See def.] 

Church Hist. : An order of monks, with the 
rule of St. Benedict, founded by Sylvester, or 
Silvester, who in 1231 established a monastery 
called La Grotte, at Monte Fano, in Italy, 
whence the Sylvestrians were sometimes called 
the order of Monte Fano, It was approved by 
Innocent IV. in 1248. Sylvester died in 1267, 
and was afterwards canonised. 


syl'-vi-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. sywa=a 
wood.] 

1, Astron. : [ASTEROID, 87]. 

2. Ornith.: The typical genus of Sylviine 
(q.v.), with eight species, from the Palearctic 
region to India and Ceylon, and North-east 
Africa. Bill rather stout, short ; upper man- 
dible decurved from the middle towards the 
aay which is slightly emarginate ; nostrils 

jal, lateral, oval, and exposed; gape heset 


with hairs; wings moderate, first primary 
very short; tail with twelve feathers, gene- 
rally somewhat rounded, but in some species 
nearly even ; tarsus scaled in front and short, 
toes and claws short. The birds of this genus 
are confined to the Eastern Hemisphere, being 
distinct from the warblers of the United States, 
though some forty species of the latter formerly 
received the name of- Sylvia. They are in- 
teresting from their geographical distribution, 
seeming to have their headquarters in thie 
region surrounding the Mediterranean, though 
a number of them inhabit Central and Northern 
Europe. They mostly winter in Africa. They 
are notable tor the sweetness of their song, 
their elegant shape and graceful movement. 
In color they are inconspicuous, being usually 
brown, grey, or olive green. The Common 
White-throat (Sylvia rufa) is perhaps the best 
known. Other species include S. curruca, the 
Lesser White-throat, S. calicaria, the Garden 
Warbler, S. atricapilla, the Blackcap, and S. 
orphea, the Orphean Warbler, The Blackcap 
isa songster of fine powers, by many considered 
the equal of the Nightingale, which has gained 
much of its reputation from its habit of singing 
at night. The Garden Warbler is also a very 
pleasing songster. 


syl-vi-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging to 
Silvius, born in Flanders in 1614, and subse- 
quently Professor of Medicine in Leyden 
University. 


sylvian-fissure, s. [Fissurg, s., J 3.] 


syl-vic, a. (Lat. sylv(a); -ic.] A synonym 
of abietic (q.v.). 


sylvic-acid, s. [AsieTiIc-actrD.] 


syl-vic’-6-la, s. (Lat. sylvicolu, silvicola=an 
inhabitant of woods: sylva, silva = a wood, 
and colo = to inhabit.] 

Ornith,: Fly-catching Warbler, a genus of 
Pariue, instituted by Swainson. Bill slender, 
notched a little way from the tip; rictus 
weakly bristled; wings long, the first quill 
nearly or quite as long as the other; feet 
slender. Chietiy from North America. Species, 
Sylvicola americana, S. canadensis, &c. 


* syl’-vi-cul-ture, s. [Lat. sylva = a wood, 
a forest, and cultura = culture (q.v.).] The 
culture of forest trees ; arboriculture, forestry. 


syl-vi-i-dea, *syl-vi-a-das, s. pl. [Formed 
from Mod. Lat. sylvia (q.v.), with Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Ornith.: Warblers; a family of Passerine 
Birds, distinguished from the Thrushes (of 
which, in some classifications, they form a 
sub-family) by their delicate structure and 
more subulate bill They are almost univer- 
sally distributed, preponderating greatly in 
the eastern hemisphere. Canon Tristram 
divides the family into seven sub-families : 
Drymecina, Calamoherpinz, Phylloscopine, 
Sylviine, Ruticilline, Saxicoline, and Accen- 
torine. 

syl-vi-i’-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sylvi(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornithology : 

1. A sub-family of Turdide, approximately 
equivalent to No. 2. 

2. The typical sub-family of Sylviide (q.v.), 
with six genera and thirty-three species ; most 
abundant in the Palearctic region, very 
scarce in the Australian and Oriental regions ; 
absent from America, [SyLv1a.] 

syl'-vine, syl-vite, s. iat sal digestivus 
sylvii; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An isometric soluble salt found in 
large crystals at Stassfurth, Prussia. Hard- 
ness, 2°0; sp. gr. 1°9 to 2; colourless ; lustre, 
vitreous. Compos. : potassium, 52°5; chlorine, 
47°5 = 100, equal to the simple formula KCl. 


sym-., pref. [Syn-.] 
Sy’-ma, s. [Gr. Svun (Sumé), the daughter 
of Ialysus and Dotis, carried off by Glaucus.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Alcedinide, with two 
species from Papua and North Australia, 
sy-mar’,s. [Siar.] 
*sym’-bal, s. [CymBAL.] 


sym-bi-6'-sis, s. [Gr. cvpBiwors (sumbidsis) 

= living with companionship; connexion : 
Gr. ovp = ovy (sun), and Bios (bios) = life.} 

Biol. : The united life of certain organisms. 


sym_-bi-ot’-ic, a. 


Some orchids and fungus hyphe thus obtain 
nourishment in common. Monotropa hipopitys 
is said by F. Kamienski to derive its nourish- 
ment from the soil through the medium of a 
fungus mycelium which covers it. The same 
phenomenon is said to have been observed in 
oaks, beeches, hornbeams, &c. 


(Gr. cvpBiwrys (swmbidtés) 
= one who lives with a companion.] 


Biol. : Of or belonging to Symbiosis (q.v.). 


sym’-bol, s. [Fr. symbole=a token, &c., from 


Lat. symbolum; Gr. o¥uBodrorv (sumbolon), from 
aupBardAw (sumball6)=to throw together: 


ovp (sum), for ovy (sun) = with, together, and - 


BaddAw (ballo) = to throw.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1. In the Greek sense, a casting together, 
as of a contribution into a common treasury. 


“There are ‘portions that are behind of the suffer- 
ings’ of Christ, which must be filled up by his body 
the Church; and happy are they that put in the 
greatest symbol.”"—J. Taylor: Faith & Patience of the 
Saints, 

* 2. Lot ; sentence of adjudication. 


“The persons who are to be judged... shall al? 
Sppert to receive their symbol."—7Jaylor: Sermons, 
vol, i., ser. 1, 

3. A letter or character which is significant 

of something; asign. [II. 1. ¥.] 

4, An object, animate or inanimate, stand- 
ing for, representing, or calling up something 
moral or intellectual ; an emblem, a figure, a 
type, a representation. 

“Salt, as incorruptible, was the symbol of friend- 
ship; which, if it casually fell, was accounted omin- 
ous.”—Browne. Vulgur Errours. 

5. That which specially distinguishes one 
regarded in a particular character, or as occn- 
pying a particular office, and fulfilling its 

uties ; a figure marking the individuality of 
some being or thing: as, A trident is the 
symbol of Neptune. 

II, Technically : 

1. Chem.: Av abbreviation of the name of 
an elementary body: thus C for carbon, H, 
hydrogen, P, phosphorus, &c. When two or 
more of the names begin with the same letter, 
a second letter is added to the symbol of one 
of these elements for the sake of distinction: 
thus Cl = chlorine, Hg = hydrargyruim (mer- 
cury), Pb = plumbum (lead), &e. The symbol 
also represents a definite quantity of the ele- 
ment: thus H always = one part by weight of 
hydrogen, Hg = 200 parts of inercury. (Bonn, 
FormuLA, NOMENCLATURE, NoTatTIoNn.] 

2. Theology : 

(1) A primitive name for the Creed, often 
occurring in the works of the early Fathers. 
The precise meaning of the word symbol in 
this sense is doubtful; but it probably had 
reference to the Creed as the common bond 
of Faith. The tradition that the name was 
given because each of the Apostles composed 
an article, is unsupported by evidence. 

(2) Sometimes applied to the elements in 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


J Mathematical symbols: There are four 
kinds of symbols employed in mathematics. 
(1) Those which stand for quantities; such 
as letters standing for numbers, time, space, 
or any of the geometrical magnitudes. (2) 
Those of relation, as the signs, =, >, : :: 3, 
&e., which indicate respectively, the relations 
of equality, inequality, proportion, &c. (3) 
Those of abbreviation, as, .*., for hence, *.*, 
for because; exponents and co-efficients are 
likewise symbols of abbreviation, the symbol 
consisting in the manner of writing these 
nuinbers. (4) Symbols of operation, or those 
employed to denote an operation to be per- 
formed, or a process to be followed ; such are 
the symbols of algebra and the differential 
and integral calculus, &c., which do not come 
under the preceding heads. Those of the 
third class are generally regarded as symbols 
of operation. Symbols of operation are of 
two kinds: (1) Those which indicate invariable 
processes, and are, in all cases, susceptible of 
uniform interpretations. This kind includes 
most of what are usually called the signs of 
algebra, as +, —, X, +, / ~ (2) Those 
which indicate general methods of proceeding 
without reference to the nature of the quantity 
to be operated upon. 


symbol-printing, s. 

Teley.: A system of printing in dots and 
marks or other cipher, as distinet from print- 
ing in the usual Roman letter. The dots and 
dashes of the Morse, or similar systems, may 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 0 =é; ey=4; qu=kw. 


i 


symbol—symmetrize 
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be produced by pressure on, or penetration of 
the paper (Morse), or by a chemical action at 
the point of contact of the styles (Bain), or 
the passage of the electric current. 


* sym’-bol, v.t. [Symzot, s.] To express or 
represent by a symbol; to symbolize. 


*sym-bol-x-dg’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. cvpfo- 
Aavov (sumbolaion) =a mark or sign from 
which one concludes anything, a contract, 
and ypadw (gruphd) = to write.) [SyMBOL.] 

Law: The art or cunning of rightly forming 
and making written instruments. It is either 
judicial or extra-judicial, the latter being 
wholly occupied with such instruments as 
concern matters not yet judicially in contro- 
versy, such as instruments of agreements or 
contracts, and testaments or last wills. 
(Wharton.) 


*s¥m-bol-a-troiis, a. [Symporatry.] Apt 
or inclined to worship, reverence, or over-esti- 
mate symbols or types. 


*sym-bol-a-try, s. (Gr. o¥pBodrov (sumbo- 
lon) =a syinbol, and Aarpeta(latreia) = service, 
worship.] ‘The worship, reverence, or over- 
estimation of symbols or types. 


sym-bol-ic, a. & s. (Gr. cupBordcnds (swm- 
volikos) ; Fr. symbolique.} 
A, As adj. : The same as SyMBoticat (q.v.). 


“The symbolic way of writing is of three kinds; the 
first is that plain and common one of imitating the 
figure of the thing represented; the second is by 
es murks; and the third is a contrary way, of 

egorizing hy enigmas,"—Warburton: Divine Lega- 
tion, bk. iy., § 4. 


*B, As subst.: The same as SyMBOLICS 

(q.v.). 
sym-bol'-ic-al, a. (Eng. symbolic; -al.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to a symbol or 
symbols ; of the nature of asymbol ; standing 
for or serving the purpose of a symbol; repre- 
sentative. 

“This seems a clear conclusion from the very nature 
of our Lord's wiracles, which, for the most part, were 
actions distinctly symbolical of oue or other of the 
spiritual benefits of the redemption.”"—Bp, Horsley : 

mons, Vol, i., ser. 10. 

2. Gram. : Applied to words which by them- 
selves present no meaning to any mind, and 
which depend for their intelligibility on a 
relation to some presentive word or words. 
Pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and the 
auxiliary verbs are symbolic words. [PRE- 
SENTIVE. ] 


symbolical-attributes, s. pl. 

Art: Certain figures or symbols usually in- 
troduced in representations of the evangelists, 
an saints, &c., as the keys of St. Peter, 

e lamb of St. Agnes, &e. 


symbolical-books, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: The writings in which any 
Christian communion officially publishes its 
distinctive tenets. 


symbolical-delivery, s. 

Law: The delivery of property sold or re- 
signed by delivering something else as a sym- 
bol, token, or representative of it. 


s poncat philosophy, s. The philo- 
sophy expressed by hieroglyphics. 


sym-bol-ic-al-ly adv. [Eng. symbolical ; 
.] Inasymbolical manner ; by symbols or 
signs ; typically. 
“They likewise worshipped the same deity symboli- 
cally in fire."—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 286, 


sym-bol’-ic-al-néss, s.  [Eng. symbolical ; 
ag The quality or state of being symbol- 
ica 


sym-bol-ics, s. [Sympotic.] 
1, The study of the symbols and the mys- 
terious rites of antiquity. 
2. The study of the history and contents of 
' Christian creeds and confessions of faith. 


sym’-bol-ism, s. [Eng. symbol; -ism.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The investing of things, as certain prac- 
tices in ritual, with a symbolic meaning; the 
regarding of outward things as having an 
inner and symbolic meaning; the represent- 
ing of events by causes or types: such as the 
sword, the cause of death; the palm, the type 
of victory, &c. 


olism ani Ge name applied to the system 
which invested the forms of Christian architecture 
and ritual with a symbolical meaning. The extent to 
which this olism was carried has been a subject 
{ much controversy.”"—Brande « Cox, 


*2. An exposition or comparison of symbols 
or creeds, 

Il. Gram.: The quality or state of being 
symbolic (q.v.). 


*gym’-bol-ist, s. [Eng. symbol ; -ist.] One 
who symbolizes ; one who employs symbols, 


*sym-bol-ist’'-ic, * sym-b6l-ist’-ic-al, 
a, (Eng. symbol; -istic, -istical.) Characterized 
by the use of symbols; as, symbolistic poetry. 


sym-bol-1-za’-tion, s. [Eng. symboliz(e) ; 
-ation.) The act of symbolizing ; representa- 
tion ; resemblance. 


“ Oft-times wrackt beyond their symbolizations, in- 
larged into constructions disparaging their true in- 
tentions."—BSrowne: Vulgur Hrrours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 


sym’-bél-ize, vt. & ¢. 
(SyMBOoL, s.] 


A, Transitive: 
1, To represent by a symbol or symbols. 


2. To regard or treat as symbolie ; to make 
symbolic or representative of something. 


“There want not some who have symbolized the 
apple of Paradise into such cunstructions,”—Srowne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. i. 


* 3, To make to agree in properties. 

B. [ntransitive: 

1, To use symbols ; to express or represent 
things in symbols or symbolically. 

*2. To agree, to harmonize; to have a 

resemblance in qualities or properties, 

“The Orphick philosophy did really agree and sym- 
bolize with that which afterward was called Pythagor- 
ick and Platonic.”"—Cudworth: /ntell. System, p. 299. 

*3. To hold the same faith or religious 
belief ; to agree in faith. 


sym-bol-iz-ér, s. [Eng. symboliz(e); -er.] 
One who symbolizes; one who casts in his 
vote, opinion, &c., with another. 


“Their ambitious symbolizers in England."— 
Gauden; Teurs of the Church, p. 591. 


* sym-b0-10%-ic-al, a. [Eng. symbolog(y) ; 
-wal.) Of or pertaining to symbology (q.v.). 


* s¥m-Dbol'-d- gist, s. (Eng. symbolog(y); 
-ist.| One versed in symbology (q.V.). 


* sym-bol'-6-£Y, s. [Gr. o¥uBodov (sumbolon) 
=a symbol, and Adyos (logos)=a word, a 
discourse.] The art of expressing by symbols ; 
symbolization. 


* s¥m’-bo-lim (pl. sym/-bo-la), s. [Sym- 
BOL, s.] A contribution. 


“My symbolum towards so charitable a work.”— 
Hammond ; Paraphrase on the Psalms. (Pref.) 


sym-bor’-6-don, s. (Pref. sym-; Gr. Bopés 
(boros) = gluttonous, and suff. -odon.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Perissodactyla, 
founded by Cope, on remains from the Mio- 
cene of North America. It approximately 
corresponds to Marsh’s genus Brontothe- 
rium (q.v.). 


sym-bran’-chi-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
symbrunch(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ide.] 
Ichthy.: A fainily of Physostomi (q.v.); 
eel-like fishes, having the body naked or 
covered with minute scales; the upper jaw is 
entirely formed by the premaxillary bones, 
the maxillaries being placed behind them ina 
parallel position, Pectoral and ventral fins 
are absent, and the vertical fins are reduced 
to membranous folds; there is no swimming- 
bladder, and the stomach is without pyloric 
appendages. The fainily is divided into the 
three following groups, the first two of which 
are freshwater, but sometimes entering 
brackish water ; the third is marine : 


1. AMPHIPNOINA, GOW one penaes witha single 
species, Amphipnous cuchia, from Bengal. 

2. SYMBRANCHINA, with two genera, Monopterus and 
Symbranchus (q.v.). 

8. CHILOBRANCHINA, containing one genus, with a 
single species, Chilobranchus dorsalis, from Australia 
and Tasmania, 


sym-bran-chi-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. sym- 
branch(us); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
(SyMBRANCHIDA&, 2.] 


sym-brin-chis, s. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
sym-, and Gr. Bpdvxva (brangchia) = gills.] 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the group 
Symbranchina, and the family Symbranchidie 
(q.v.). Vent in the posterior half of the body, 
which is naked; four branchial arches, with 
well-developed gills. Two species : Symbran- 
chus marmoratus, common in tropical America, 
S. bengalensis, common in the East Indies. 


(Fr. symboliser.] 


Sym-miach’-i-ansg, s. pl. [See def.] 

Eccles, Hist.: A naine sometimes given te 
the Nazarenes, probably from Syminachus 
the Ebionite, who is inentioned by Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles., vi. 17). St. Ambrose (died 897), 
however, speaks of the Symmachians as de- 
scended from the Pharisees, and the sect was 
in existence in the time of St. Augustine of 
Hippo (354-430), 


*sym-mét’-ral, a. [Symmerry.] Commen- 
surate, symmetrical, 

“Tt was both the doctrine of the apostles, and tke 
practice of the church, while it was symmetral, to 
obey ie imagistrate."—Alore: Alystery of Godliness. 
p. 2 


* sym-mét’-ri-an, s. (Eng. symmetry; -an.J 
One studious of proportion or symmetry of 
parts. 


“ His face was a thought longer than the exact sym- 
metrians would allow.”—Sidney - Arcadia, 


sym-mét-ric-al, * sym-mét’-ric, a 
[Eng. symmetr(y); -tc, -ical.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Possessing, exhibiting, or 
characterized by symmetry ; well-proportioned 
in its parts; having its parts in due propor- 
tion as to dimensions, 

“The symmetric step | 


How he treads trne to time and place and thing.” 
h. Browning: Balaustion's Adventure, 


II. Technically: 

1. Bot. (Of the parts of a flower): Related to 
each other in number, the saine in number, 
or one a multiple of the other, as in Saxifraga, 
which has five divisions of the calyx, five 
pe and five stamens ; or Epilobium, which 
1as a four-parted calyx, four petals, and eight 
stamens, 

2. Math. : Possessing the attribute of sym- 
metry ; having corresponding parts or rela- 
tions, In geometry, two points are symmetri- 
cally disposed with respect to a straight line, 
when they are on opposite sides of the line 
and equally distant from it, so that a straight 
line joining them intersects the given line, 
and is at right angles to it. A curve is sym- 
metrical with respect to a straight line, when 
for each point ou one side of the line there is 
a@ corresponding point on the other side, and 
equally distant from it. The line is called an 
axis ofsymmetry. Inconic sections, the axes 
are the only true axes of symmetry. Two 
plane figures are symmetrically situated with. 
respect to a straight line, when each point of 
one has a corresponding point in the other or 
the opposite side of the axis, and equally dis- 
tant from it. A line or surface is symmetrical 
with respect to a plane, when for each point 
on one side of the plane there is a second point 
on the other side, equally distant from it. The 
plane is called the plane of symmetry, and 
is, in conic sections, a principal plane. Sym- 
inetrical lines and surfaces in space cannot, 
in general, be made to coincide with each other, 
Spherical triangles are symmetrical when their 
sides and angles are equal each to each, but 
not similarly situated. In analysis, an ex- 

ression is symmetrical with respect to two 
etters, when the places of these letters may 
be changed without changing the expression. 
Thus, the expression a + aa + ab + bx is 
symmetrical with respect to a and 6 ; for, 
if we change the place of a and b, we have 
a + Wa + ba + a*a, the same expression. An 
expression is symmetrical with respect to 
several letters, when any two of them may 
change places without affecting the expression ; 
thus, the expression ab + ba? + atc + ca + 
b’c + be? is symmetrical with respect to the 
three letters a, b, c. 


sym-mét-ric-al-ly, adv. (Eng. symmetrical ; 
-ly.] In a symmetrical manner; with due 
proportion of parts. 


sym-mét’-ric-al-néss, s. [Eng. symmetrical ; 
ae The quality or state of being symmet- 
rica 


sym-mé-tri-cian, s. [Eng. symmetr(y) ; 
-ician.) The saine as SYMMETRIAN (q.V.). 
“ Sith the longest rib iscommonlie about the fourth 


part of a man, as some rouing symmetricians afirme.” 
—AHolinshed; Descrip, Britaine, ch, i. 


*sym’-mé-trist, s. [Eng. symmetr(y) ; -ist.] 
One who is studious or particwar about sym- 
metry or due proportion of parts; a sym- 
metrian, 

“This is the clearest reason why some exact 


sym- 
metrists have been blamed for being too true.” —ZReli- 
quie Wottoniane, p. 56. 


*sy¥m/-m6-trize, v.t. [Eng. symmetr(y); -ize.] 


l, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, germ; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
an, -tian =shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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To make symmetrical or proportional in its 
parts ; to reduce to symmetry. 


sym-m6ét_r6-phO’-bi-a, s, An apparent 
dread or avoidance of symmetry, especially as 
shown in Egyptian architecture, or in Japanese 
art. (Humorous.) 

sym’-mé-try, *sim-me-trie, *sym-me- 
trie, s. [O. Fr. symmetrie (Fr. symétrie), from 
Lat. symmetria; Gr. cvppetpia (summetria) = 
due proportion, from ovpperpos (sunmetros) 
=of like measure with: ovp (swum) for ovv 
(sun) = with, and pérpov (metron) = a mea- 
sure. ] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A due proportion of the 
several parts of a body to each other ; adapta- 
tion of parts to each other; union and com- 
formity of the members of a work to the 
whole proportion ; harmony. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Botany: 

(1) A term used when the four verticils con- 
stituting a flower alternate with each other. 
The symmetry may be dimerous, trimerous, 
tetramerous, or pentamerous ; @.é., the num- 
ber of pieces composing each verticil may be 
two, as in Circea ; three, as in Iris; four, as 
in Ginothera ; or five, as in Convolvulus. The 
symmetry may be marked by the multiplica- 
tion, the deduplication, the union, the arrest 
of, or the inequality in, the development of 
the several parts. 

(2) An arrangement by which every part is 
balanced by some other one, as that one pair 
of leaves is balanced by the next. 

2. Compar. Anat. : Harmony and correspond- 
ence between certain parts of the body of an 
aniinal. Symmetry may be: 

(1) Bilateral: as in the arms of man, the 
wings of a bird, and the pectoral fins of a fish. 
This correspondence is purely external, and 
its absence is immediately noticed on an ex- 
amination of the viscera. 

(2) Serial: as the correspondence between 
the arm and leg in man, and the fore and 
hind legs of a horse, though this is not ob- 
vious without examination, owing to the differ- 
ent directions in which the knee and elbow 
are bent. On dissection, however, serial sym- 
metry is seen to persist internally, as in the 
ribs and vertebre, which are placed one after 
another in a series. 

+ (3) Zonal; a name sometimes applied to 
the serial syinmetry of segmented animals. 

+ (4) [RADIATED-SYMMETRY.] 

¥ Uniform symmetry: 

Arch.: That disposition of parts in which 
the saine ordonnance reigns throughout the 
whole. 

sym-mor-phis, s. [Gr. cvupopdos (sum- 
morphos) = conformed to, similar.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Campephagide, with 
one species, Symmorphus leucopygus, from 
Australia. 

sym-pa-thétic, * sym-pa-thét’-ic-al, 
a. [Formed from sympathy (q.v.), on analogy 
of pathetic (q.v.).} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Pertaining to, characterized by, expres- 
sive of, or produced by sympathy. 

“To sympathetic tears the ghosts themselves 

He moved ; these praises to his verse he owes. 
Cowper : To his Father. 

2. Having sympathy or common feeling 
with another ; affected by feelings like those 
of another, or susceptible of feelings in con- 
sequence of what another feels. 


“ Your sympathetick hearts she hopes to move 
From tender friendship and endearing love.” 
rior: Epilogue to Mrs. Manley's Lucius, 
3. Agreeing, or in accord with the feelings 
ean enced by another ; in harmony and con- 
cord. 


“* Now o'er the soothed accordant heart we feel 
A sympathetic twilight slowly steal.” 
Wordsworth - Country Walk. 
4. Causing or attended with sympathy. 


“ For cold reserve had lost its power, 
In sorrow’s sympathetic hour." 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 11. 


II, Physiol. & Pathol. : Produced by or 
arising from sympathy. 

sympathetic_ink, s. A colorless ink, 
the writing made with which is made visible 
by a subsequent operation—warmth, or other 
reacting stimulant. 

sympathetic-medicine, s. 

Anthrop.: An old method of treatment 


based on magic, and owing its origin, in every 
case, to the fact that a subjective connection 
between the malady or injury and the means 
of cure was mistaken for a real and objective 
connection. Well-known examples of this 
mode of treatment are Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
Sympathetic Powder (q.v.), the Doctrine of 
Signatures, and the practice of Chinese physi- 
cians at the present day, who, in the absence 
of a necessary drug, will write the prescription 
on a piece of paper and administer an infusion 
of the writing in water, or the ashes of the 
burnt paper, to the sick man, Dryden, in his 
version of the Tempest (v. 2), introduces this 
treatinent by sympathy; and how closely it is 
connected with magic may be seen in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel (iii. 22), where the Lady 
Margaret acts as leech to the wounded William 
of Deloraine : 
“ She drew the splinter from the wound, 
And with a charm she stanched the blood.” 

Then, taking the broken lance, she 


“ Washed it from the clotted gore, 
And salved the splinter o'er and o’ey,” 


sympathetic nerve, s. 

Anat.: A nerve, or system of nerves, run- 
ning from the base of the skull to the coccyx, 
along both sides of the body, and consisting 
of a series of ganglia along the sninal column 
by the side of the vertebre. With this trunk 
of the sympathetic there are communicating 
branches which connect the ganglia, or the 
intermediate cord, with all the spinal, and 
several of the cranial nerves proceeding to 
primary branches on the neighboring organs 
or other ganglia, and finally numerous flex- 
ures of nerves running to the viscera. Vari- 
ous fibres from the sympathetic communicate 
with those of the cerebro-spinal system. The 
term sympathetic has been applied on the 
supposition that it is the agent in producing 
sympathy between different parts of the body. 
It more certainly affects the secretions. Called 
also Sympathetic system. 


ef) athetic-powder, * sympa- 
thetical-powder, s. 

Old Med, : Powder of Sympathy. A powder 
of vitriol, introduced by Sir Kenelm Digby 
(1603-65), who published a small book (A Late 
Discourse, &c.) on its merits, and made known 
the method of its preparation in his Chymical 
Secrets (p. 270). The powder was said to be 
highly efficacious ‘‘in stanching of desperate 
bleeding at the nose, in stanching the blood of 
a wound, and in curing any green wound 
(where there is no fracture of bones) without 
any plaister or oyntment, in a few days.” In 
the case of an incised wound, the powder was 
infused in water, and ‘into this water they 
did put a clout or rag of cloth embrued with 
the blood of the party hurt (the rag heing 
first dry), but if it was fresh and moist with 
the reaking blood, there was no need but to 
powder it with the small powder of the same 
vitriol” (p. 138). Sir Kenelm (p. 148) goes on 
to say that ‘‘the same cure is performed by 
applying the remedy to the blade of a sword 
which hath wounded a person.” The wound 
itself was to be washed clean, the edges 
brought into apposition, and bandaged. 
Dunglison (Hist. Med., p. 237), hereupon re- 
marks : “‘ Under such treatment it was of little 
importance what application was made to the 
instrument; binding up the wound, bringing 
the edges in apposition, defending it from 
extraneous irritants, and leaving it to the 
restorative power which is seated in almost 
every part of an organized body, is the ap- 
proved method of managing incised wounds 
at the present day.” 


sympathetic -sounds, s. pl. Sounds 
produced from solid bodies by means of vibra- 
tions of some sounding body, these vibrations 
being communicated by means of the air or 
some intervening solid body. 


sym-pa-thét’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sympa- 
thetical ; -ly.) In a sympathetic manner}; 
with sympathy ; in consequence of sympathy ; 
by communication from something else. 


“Wherefore the plastick nature ... must be con- 
cluded to act fatally, magically, and sympathetically,” 
—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 161. 


sym’-pa-thise, v.i. & t. [SymPaTHizE.) 


*sym’-pa-thist, s. [Eng. sympath(y); -ist.] 
One who sympathizes; one who feels sym- 
pathy ; a sympathizer. 

sym’-pa-thize, v.i. & t. (Fr. sympathicer.] 
[SympaTnry.] 


A. Intransitive : 

1. To have sympathy; to have a common 
feeling with another, as of pain or pleasure. 

“The limbs of his body is to every one a part of 
himself: he sympathizes, and is concerned for them,” 
—Locke: Human Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xxvii. 

2. To feel in consequence of what another 
feels; to feel mutually ; to be affected with 
feelings similar to those of another, in conse- 
quence of something felt or experienced by 
such other, 

“We continually sympathize with the sentiments 
and affections of the company amoug whom we con- 
verse."—Search; Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. ii, ch. 
xix. 

3. To express sympathy ; to condole. 

“ To feel her woes and sympathize in tears.” 
Pitt; Vida; Art of Poetry, i, 

* 4, To agree, to fit, to harmonize. 

“Green is a pleasing colour, from a blue and a 
yellow mixed together, and by consequence blue ani 
yellow are two colours which sympathize."—Dryden: 
Dufresnoy. 

*5, To agree; to be of the same disposi- 

tion. 

“The men do sympathize with the mastiffs in robusti- 
ous and rough coming on.’ —Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 7. 

*B. Transitive: 

1, To have sympathy for; to share, to par- 
ticipate. 

“ By this sympathized one day's error 
Have sutiered wrong.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 

2. To form so as to harmonize; to form 
with suitable adaptation; to contrive with 
congruity or consistency. 


“A message well sympathized ; a horse to be ambas- 
sador for au ass,"—Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 


sym’-pa-thiz-ér, s. (Eng. sympathize); 
-er.]) One who sympathizes or feels for another, 
one who takes side or common action with 
another in any cause or pursuit. 


sym'-pa-thy, *sym-pa-thie, s. [Fr 
symputhie, from Lat. sympathia; Gr. ovpmd- 
Geva (sumpatheia) = like feeling, fellow-feeling ; 
cvprrabns (sumpathés) = of like feelings: oy 
(sum), for ovv (sun)=with, and raety( pathein), 
2 aor. infin. of racxw (paschd) = to suffer.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Feeling corresponding to that felt by 
another ; the quality or state of being affected 
by the affections of another, with feelings 
corresponding in kind if not in degree; com- 
esi fellow-feeling, commiseration. (Fol- 
ote) by jor before the person sympathized 
with. 

“ Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy aud love.” Milton: P. L., iv. 465, 

{ Sympathy is first evoked in small so- 
cieties, such as a single family or a small 
tribe, and gradually extends beyond these 
limits. After a time it is found capable of 
embracing a nation, but foreigners excite an- 
tipathy rather than sympathy. Next it en- 
tertains a certain amount of beneficent feeling 
towards mankind in general. One of its latest 
moral acquisitions is to go forth towards the 
lower animals, as shown, for example, by the 
efforts to prevent their being cruelly and 
thoughtlessly treated. The latter possess it 
among themselves; thus Indian crows have 
been seen feeding two or three of their com- 
panions which were blind. 


2. An agreement of affections or inclina- 
tions ; a conformity of natural temperament, 
which makes two persons pleased or in ac- 
cord with each other; mutual or reciprocal 
affection or passion; community of inclina- 
tion or disposition. (Followed by with.) 

“Tt was an assemblage of distinct bodies, none of 
which had nal, strong sympathy with the rest, and 
some of which had a positive antipathy for each 
other."—AMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv, 

* 3, Correspondence, agreement. 

“His Impresa was a YL pen which so long lies 
dead, as the moun, whereto it hath so natural a 
sympathy, wants a light."—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. iii, 

4, A tendency of certain inanimate things 
to unite with or act on each other: as, the 
sympathy between the loadstone and iron. 


Il. Physiology & Pathology : 


1, Reciprocal action of the different parts ~ 


of the body on each other ; an affection of one 
part of the body in consequence of something 
taking place in another. Thus, when there 
is a local injury the whole frame after a 
time suffers with it. A wound anywhere will 
tend to create feverishness everywhere; de- 
rangement of the stomach will produce 
headache, liver complaint will produce pain 
in the shoulder, &«. 


2. The influence exerted over the susceptible 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt 
oF, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », o=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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organization of one person, as of a hysteric 
female, by the sight of paroxysins of some 
nervous disease in another or in others. 


{| According to the derivation of the words, 
sympathy may be said of either pleasure or 
pain ; compassion and condolence only of that 
which is painful. Sympathy preserves its 
original meaning in its application, for we 
laugh or cry by sympathy; this may, how- 
ever, be merely a physical operation; but 
compassion is altogether a moral feeling, 
which makes us enter into the distresses of 
others: we may, therefore, sympathize with 
others, without essentially serving them ; 
but if we feel compassion, we naturally turn 
our thoughts towards relieving them. Com- 
passion is awakened by those sufferings which 
are attributable to our misfortunes ; compas- 
sion may be awakened by persons in very 
unequal conditions of life; condolence sup- 
‘poses an entire equality. 


eym-pép-sis, s. (Pref. sym-, and Gr. més 
(pepsis) =a ripening.] 
Med. : A ripening of inflammatory humours. 


+ sym-pét’-a-loiis, a. [Pref. sym-, and Gr. 
méradov (petalon) = a leaf.] 
Bot. : Gamopetalous (q.v.). (Thomé.) 


symph-an’-thér-otis, a. [Gr. ovudopad 
(sumphora) = a brin ging together, and dv@npds 
(anthéros).| [ANTHER.] 
Bot. : Syngenesious (q.v.). 


* sym-phé-nom’-én-a, s. pl. [Pref. sym-, 
and pl. of Eng. phenomenon (q.v.).] Natural 
sounds or appearances of a kind or character 
similar to others expressed or exhibited by 
the same object. (Stormonth.) 


*sym-phé-nom’-én-al, a. [SympuEno- 
menaA.] Of or pertaining to symphenomena ; 
designating significaut words imitative of 
natural sounds or phenomena. (Stormonth.) 


aye phe -ni-e s. [Lat.] A symphony 
q.v. 


sym-phon ic, o. (SympxHony.) 
1, Ord. Lang.: The same as SyMPHONIOUS 
(q.v-). 

2. Music: Pertaining or relating to or 

characteristic of a symphony. 

“In presence of a symphonic poem there is a 
‘craving of the human mind’ to know what it is all 
about.”"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 25, 1882, 

sym-pho-ni-oiis, a. [Eng. symphony; -ous.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Agreeing in sound ; harmo- 


nious. 
“The sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmonies.” Milton: P. L., vii. 559. 


2. Music: The same as SYMPHONIC (q.Vv.). 


sym’-pho-nist, s. (Fr. symphoniste.] 
*1. Achorister. (Blownt.) 
2. A composer of symphonies, as Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, and Haydn. 


*sym’-pho-nize, v.i. [Eng. symphon(y) ; 
-ize.] To agree, to harmonize. 

“T mean the law and the prophets symphonizing 

? with the gospel.”"—Boyle: Style of Holy Scripture, 
> P. 253, 

| sym-pho-ny, *sim-pho-nie, * sym- 

; fo-nye, *sym-pho-nie, s. [Fr. sym- 

phonie, from Lat. symphonia; Gr. cvuppwvia 

sumphonia) = music, harmony, from ovu- 

wes (sumphdonos) = agreeing in sound; har- 

r Monious: ovu (swm), for ovv (sun) = with, 


* “and dwry (phone) = sound.) 
I. Ord. Lang.: A consonance or harmony 
4 of sounds, vocal or instrumental, or both, 


which are agreeable to the ear. 
“ She sung, and still a harp unseen 


Filled up the symphony between.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, i, 80. 


IL. Music: 

1, A eomposition for an orchestra, similar 
im construction to the sonata, which is usu- 
ally for a single instrument. A symphony 
has several varied movements, generally four, 
never less than three. The first, an allegro; 
‘the second, a largo, or andante ; the third, a 
scherzo, or minuet and trio ; and the fourth 
anallegro. The form of the first and Jast 
movement is usually the same as that of the 
¥ sonata. The scherzo, or the minuet, in some 
- symphonies is placed before, instead of after, 

_ the slow movement, 


2, Formerly overtures were called sym- 


phonies. Handel called the overture ‘‘ Sin- 
fonica,” and it was a common practice in his 
time to name any ong instrumental piece 
after this manner. 

3. The introductory, intermediate, and con- 
cluding instrumental parts of a song or other 
vocal piece are also called symphonies. 

*4, A nameanciently given to certain musi- 
cal instruments, as the virginal and bagpipe. 


sym-phor’-i-a, s. (Gr. cvudopd (swmphora) 
=a bringing together.] 
Bot.: The same as SYMPHORICARPUS (q.v.). 


sym-phor-i-car’-pots, a. (Gr. cvpdopa 
(sumphora) =a bringing together, and xapzos 
(karpos) = fruit.] 
Bot. : Bearing fruits clustered together. 


sym-phor-i-car’-piis, s.. [SympHoRIcAR- 
Pous. Named from the cluster of berries.] 
Bot.: St. Peter’s wort, a genus of Lon- 
iceree, with a four-celled ovary, having two 
cells abortive, and the other two each with 
one hard seed. North American shrubs: 
Symphoricarpus racemosus is the Snow-berry 
(q.v.); S. vulgaris the common St. Peter's 
wort, a native of the United States, which 
has red cup-shaped berries, 


sym’-phor-is, s. (Gr. cJudopos (sumphoros) 
= useful, profitable.) 
Ichthy. : A genus of Percide, from the Indo- 
Pacific, closely allied to Dentex (q.v.), which 
is now generally placed with the Percide., , 


sym-phyl-lois, a. (Pref. sym-, and Gr. 
pvdAdAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 
Bot. : Gamophyllous (q.v.). 


sym-phy-6-sté’-mon, s. [Gr. cupddwo 
(sumphuo)=to cause to grow together, and 
aTHpwy (stémon).| [STAMEN.] 
Bot.: The union of stamens by their fila- 
ments ; the state of being monadelphous, 


sym-phys-an’-drois, a. [Gr. cipdvors 
(sumphusis), and avjp (anér), genit. avdpds 
(andros) = a male.) 
Bot. (Of stamens): In a state of coalescence, 
as the filaments and anthers of Cucurbitacez 
and Lobeliacee. 


sym-phys'-é-al, a. [Eng. symphys(is) ; -eal.] 
Of or pertaining to symphysis (q.v.). 


sym-phys'-€-6-tome, s. [Eng. symphysis 
(q.v.), and Gr, touy (tomz) = a cutting.) 
Surg.: A knife used in the Sigaultian 
section. 


sym-phys-é-6t-6-my, s. [Sympxyszo- 
TOME. ] 
Surg. : The Sigaultian section (q.v.). 


sym’-phy-sis, s. [Gr. =agrowingtogether: 
ov (sum), for ovv (sun) = together, and 
vous (phusis) = a growing ; d¥w (phud)= to 
grow.] 
1. Anat.: The union of two bones, in which 
there is little or no motion. 


2. Bot,: The growing together or union of 
two parts. 


sym’-phyt-ism, s. [Gr. cvnddw (swnphud) 
= to grow together.) [Sympuysts.] 


Philol. : A term applied by Earle to a ten- 
dency, in that class of words called by him 
symbolic, to attach themselves to other words, 
so that the resulting compound is either 
really one word, or presents the appearance of 
being one word. Symphytism is of two kinds, 
(1) Particle-composition and (2) Flexion. 

(1) Particle-composition is when the old 
negative ne coalesces with the verb : thus, nelt 
for ne wilt, nam for ne am, not= ne wot. Also 
when the particle a coalesces with a noun: 
as, awinter = in the winter, or with an adjec- 
tive, as abroad, around, along. 

(2) Flexion is when a change of this kind 
gives any word a grammatical flexibility, a 
faculty of changing its relative office, a parsing 
value: as theech = thee ic=so may I prosper 
(A.S. theon =toprosper). (Harle : Philology of 
the English Tongue, § 254.) 


sym-phy-tiim, s. [Gr. cvudutov (swmphuton) 
= comfrey (see def.); ovudutos (sumphutos) = 
grown together. Named from its supposed 
vulnerary qualities.] 


Bot.;*Comfrey, a genus of Boraginaces, 


tribe Anchuseez. Hispid plants, with the 
cauline leaves sessile or decurrent; the in- 
florescence in terminal forked cymes; calyx 
five-partite or five-toothed; corolla tubular, 
enlarged upwards, its throat closed with con 
nivent, lanceolate, subulate scales; stamens 
five; nutlets four, ovoid, smooth. Known 
species, fifteen, from Europe and the West of 
Asia. S. officinale, the Common Comfrey [Com- 
FREY, § (1), (5)] is a large, coarse-looking, 
mucilaginous herb, which has been introduced 
into the United States, where it is found in 
gardens and low grounds in the Middle States. 
The whole plant is rough with dense hairs. 


sym-pi-és-Om’-6-tér, s. [Gr. ovuméos 


(sumpiesis) = a compression, from oupmégw 
(sumpiezo) = to press together (ovm (sum), for 
avy (sun) = with, together, and mégw (piezo) = 
to press), and érpoy (metron) =a measure.] An 
instrument invented by Mr. Adie, of Edin- 
burgh, for measuring the weight of the atino- 
sphere by the compression of a column of gas. 
It consists of a column of oil, supported by 
atmospheric pressure, and rising, not like the 
mercury of the barometer into a vacuum, but 
against a body of hydrogen gas, which acts 
like a spring against the column of oil; and 
as the elasticity of the hydrogen varies with 
every change of temperature, a movable ther- 
mometer-scale is attached for making the 
necessary corrections. The sympiesometer is 
graduated by placing it together with a stand- 
ard barometer and thermometer in a glass 
vessel, in which the pressure of the air can 
be varied at pleasure. The top of the column 
is marked at the points where the barometer 
shows 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 inches respectively. 
The spaces between the marks, coinciding 
with the inches of mercury, are then sub- 
divided into 100 equal parts each, and the 
great range makes the instrument valuable 
for recording minute variations, subject to 
correction, depending on the variation in the 
volume of the hydrogen due to changes of the 
temperature. A graduated sliding scale as~ 
sists in reaching the corrected result. 


sym’-plé-site, s. (Gr. ovp (sum), for avy (sun) 


= together, and mAnovdgw (plésiazd) = to ap- 
proach.] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral, occurring in 
tufts of small prismatic crystals in cavities in 
Siderite (q.v.). Hardness, 2°55; sp. gr. 2°957 5 
lustre on cleavage face, pearly, elsewhere 
vitreous ; colour, celandine-green. Coimpos. : 
supposed to be an arsenate of protoxide of iron. 


sym-plo-car’-piis, s. (Gr. cvprdox} (sum- 


ploke) = an interweaving, and xapmos (karpos) 
= fruit.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orontiew. Leaves large, 
stalked ; spathe cucullate; spadix globular, 
covered with perfect flowers; perianth four- 
parted, at last fleshy; stamens four; style 
four-angled; ovary one-celled; fruit con- 
fluent, one-celled, one-seeded. Symplocarpus 
JSetidus, or Pothos fetida, so called from its 
fetid smell, is a powerful antispasmodic and 
expectorant; it is valued in America as a 
palliative in paroxysms of asthma. 


sym’-pld-cé, s. Gr. ovpmdoxy (sumploké) =a 


twisting together : ovp (swum), for ovv (sun) = 
with, together, and wAoxy (ploké)=a twist- 
ing ; mA€xw (pleko) = to twist, to twine.] 

Rhet.: The repetition of one word at the be- 
ginning and of another at the end of successive 
clauses, as in the sentence, Mercy descended 
from heaven to dwell on the earth; Mercy fled 
back to heaven, and left the earth. 


sym-plo-¢é-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. symploc(os) ; 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.: A tribe of Styracacee, having the 
corolla quincuncial and the anthers roundish. 


sym-plo’-ci-um, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 


Gr. cup7Aoky (sumploke).| [Sympioce.] 
Bot. :; The spore case of a fern. 


sym’-plé-cds, s. [Symproce.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of Symplocee (q.v. 
Leaves alternate, exstipulate ; ‘flowers Gv) : 
lary ; calyx half-inferior, three-parted ; corolla 
monopetalous, three to ten-parted, white or 
scarlet; stamens indefinite; ovary three to 
five-celled, each cell with four ovules; fruit, 
a drupe, with three to five cells each, one- 
seeded. Known species about thirty. The 
leaves and bark of Symplocos cratcgoides yield 


a yellow dye; its seeds furnish an oil; its 


’ “DOI, DOT; Péat, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


) 
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bark is considered tonic, and is used in India in 
ophthalmia. The leaves of S. spicata are also 
used for dyeing; the bark with indigo to pro- 
duce ditferent shades of green, ‘Ihe red wood 
from the root of S. phyllocalyx is used by the 
Nepaulese for caste marks; its root and 
leaves yield a yellow dye. The ashes of S. 
racemosa are employed as an alkali, as an 
auxiliary with other dyes, or as a tan. Its 
bark is cooling and astringent. It is given in 
India in diarrhcea, and is employed in making 
plaisters. Mixed with sugar, it acts on relaxed 
mucous membranes. A decoction of the 
woud is made into a gargle for spongy bleed- 
ing gums, All these are trees from the Hima- 
layas, or other Indian mountains. The bark 
of S. (Bobua) laurina is used in Bengal as a 
mordant fora red dye. S. tinctoria, the Sweet- 
leaf of Carolina, dyes yellow, and has a bitter 
and aromatic root. S, Alstonia, or Alstonia 
thecefolia, from New Granada, is astringent. 
Its leaves are used as tea. 

2. Paleobot.: The genus occurs in the 
London clay of Sheppey. 


-p0’-di-al, a. [Mod. Lat. sympodi(um) ; 
Eng. suff. -al.) 
Bot. (Of inflorescence): Cymose. 


sym-po-di-im, s. ([Pref. sym-, and Gr. 
modvov (podion), dimin. from movs (pous), 
genit. rodds (podos) = a foot.) 
Bot.: (1) A cyme; (2) a lateral branch in 
the inflorescence of rushes. 1t consists of 
severul axes. 


sym-pos'-i-a, s. pl. [Syirpostum.] 
sym-pos-i-ac, * sym-pos’-i-ack, a. & s. 


(rr. symposiayne, from Lat. symposiacus ; Gr. 
guptoctakos (swmnposiakos) = of or pertaining 
to a symposium (q.v.). ] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to symposia, 
merry-making, or revels; happening where 
company is drinking together. 

* From the ancient custom of symposiack meetings 
to wear cheap chaplets of roses about their heads.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 

2. Music: A term applied to cheerful and 
convivial compositions fur voices, as glees, 
catches, rounds, &c. 

* B. As subst.: A conference or conversa- 
fion of philosophers at a banquet. 


*“sym-pos-i-arch, s. (Gr. cvumocrapxns 
(sumposiurchés), trom ouprdcroy (sumposion) 
=a sylposium (q.v.), and apxw (urchd) = to 
rule.) 


Gr. Antig.: The president, chairman, or 
director of a feast, 


td sym-po3’-i-ast, 8s. (Gr. ovprociacrys 
ip CS nsale (Symposium.] One whojoins 
a@ symposilun or merry-making, 


*s¥m-pos’-i-6n, s. [Gr.] A symposium. 


s¥m-pos-i-iim, * sym-pos-i-6n (pl. 
sym-pos’-i-a),s. [Lat., from Gr. ovpr- 
o.ov (sumposion) = a drinking- party, a 
banquet: cup (sum), for cuv (sun) = with, 
together, anid base mo- (po-), seen in moots 
(posis) = a drinking ; rivw (pind) = to drink 
pa. t. wemwka (pepoka), aor. eroOnv (epothén). } 
+1. A drinking together; a revel, a merry- 
making, a banquet. 

2. A magazine article on some serious topic, 
in which several contributors express their 
views in succession, like the speakers in 
Plato’s Banyuet. 


p’-tom (p silent), * symp-tome, *sym- 
tome, 3. (Fr. symptome, from Lat. symptumna ; 
Gr. ocvprrwpa (sumptoma)=anything that 
befalls one, a casualty; ocuprintw (sumpipte) 
= to fall together, to fall in with: ovp (sum), 
for avy (sun) = together, and mimtw (piptd) = 
to fall.) 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as ITI. 

“The physicians sveak of a certain disense er mad- 
ness, called hydiophobia, the sympfome of those tuat 
have been bitten by a mad-dog, which makes them 
have a monstrous antipathy to water.”—Cudworth: 
Intell. System, p, 135. 

2. Something which indicates the existence 
of something else; a token, a sign, an umen, 
an indication. 

* A’arming symptoms had appeared in other regi- 

ments."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


Il, Pothol.: A change perceptible by a 


patient or his physician in the appearance or 
functions of the body, indicating the presence 
of disease. : 


symp-té-mit’-ic, symp-td-mat-ic-al 
(p silent), a. [Gr. cupmtapatixos (sumpto- 
matikos), from cvprrwna (sumptoma), genit. 
ouunropatos (sumptomutos) = & symptom 
(q.v.); Fr. symptomatiyue.] 

1, Of or pertaining to symptoms, 

2. Being or serving as a symptoin, token, 
sign, or indication ; indicating the existence 
of something else. 

“The one is but symptomatical, or at most secondary, 

in relation to the other."—Soyle: Works, ii. 197. 

3. Made orarranged according tosymptoms: 

as, a sympiomatic classification of diseases, 


symptomatic-disease, s. 

Med.: A disease which proceeds from a 
prior disease in some part of the body: as, A 
symptomatic fever may proceed from a local 
injury or local inflammation. (Opposed to 
idiopathic.) 


symp’-to-mAt-ic-al-ly (p silent), adv. 
[Eng. symptomatical; -ly.) In a symptomatic 
maiuner; by means of symptoms; in the 
nature of symptoms. 


“The causes of a bubo are vicious bumours abound- 
ing in the blood, or in the nerves, excreted s»metimes 
critically, sometimes symyptomatically.”— Wiseman ; 
Surgery, bk. i., ch. ix. 


symp-td-ma-tol-0-gy (p silent), s. [Gr. 
oupTrTopatos (suiiptdmatos), genit. of cUumrTwpa 
(sumptéma)= a symptom, and Adyos (logos) = 
a discourse. ]} 
Med. : The doctrine of symptoms, including 
diagnosis and prognosis. (See these words.) 


syn-, pref. [A Latinised form of Gr. ov (sun) 
= with, together. It becomes syl- before 
words beginning withl; sum- before words 
bezinning with 6, m, p, or ph, and su- before 
words beginning with s or z.] A Greek pre- 
position, used also as a prefix, and correspond- 
ing in senses to the Lat. cum, which appears 
iu English as con (q.v.). 


*syn, * syne, adv. [Since.] 


syn-c’-mic, a. [Eng. synacm(y) ; -tc.] 

Bot.: Of or belonging to synaciy, having 
the stamens and pistils in the same flower 
mature at the same time. 

“ Fumaria officinalis, Potentilla reptans, Erica 
Tetralix, Solanum Du/camara, and Linaria Cymba- 
laria are synacmic plauts.”"—Treas. of Bot. (ed, 1876), 
p. 345. 

syn-ac-my, s. (Gr. ovvaxuddw (sunakmazé) 
= to blossom at the same time: avy (sun) = 
together, and axyagw (akmazd) = to be in full 
bloom.] [AcME.] 

Bot.: Mr. Alfred Bennett’s name for Homo- 
gamy (q.v.. Called by Hildebrand Non- 
dichogaiy. 


syn-zr’-6-sis (ser as Er), * sin-ér-é-sis, 
s. [Lat. syneresis, froin Gr. ovvatpeots (sun- 
airesis) = a taking together: ovv (sun) = 
with, together, and aipects (hairesis) =a taking ; 
aipéw (haired) = to take.] 

Gram. : The contraction of two syllables or 
vowels into one by the suppression of one of 
the syllables or the formation of a diphthong: 
as, ne'er for never. 


* syn-a-g08-al, a. [Eng. synagog(ue) ; -al.] 
Synagogical. 

** According to the rules of the syn/gogal chanting.” 

—Robertson Smith: Old Test, in Jewish Church, lect. Lil. 


syn-a-gog-ic-al, a. [Mid. Eng. synagog(e) 
=a synayogue (q.v.); Eng. adj. suff. -icuwl.) 
Pertaining or relating to a synagogue, 


syn’-a-gogue, *sin-a-gogue, * syn-a- 
gog, * syn-a-goge, s. [Fr. synagogue, from 
Lat. synagoga; Gr. cvvaywyn (sunayoge) =a 
bringing together: ody (sun) = together, and 
Ore (agogé) = & bringing; dyw (ayd) = to 
ead.] 


1, Literally and Judaism: 

1) A congregation or assembly of Jews for 
the purpose of worship or the performance of 
religious rites. 

(2) A building set apart for Jewish, as a 
church or chapel is for Christian worship. 
Under the Mosaic law worship of the highest 
type could take jlace only at one chosen 
spot (Deut. xii. 5, 21; xvi. 6), that divinely 
chosen early in the monarchy being Jerusalem 
(2 Chron. vi. 5, 6), though gatherings took 
place in various other localities (2 Kings, iv. 


23). Meetings at stated times for worship do 
not seem to have arisen till the time of the 
Exile, when the services of the Temple were 
perforce in abeyance. They constituted the 
germ of the subsequent synagogues, which 
are believed to have begun among the Jews 
resident out of Palestine. In Psalm Ixxiv. 
8, the persecutors are represented as burn- 
ing up all the synagogues of God in the 
land. Jesus taught or preached, and wrought 
miracles in the synagogues of Capernaum 
(Matt. xii. 9, Mark i. 21, Luke vii. 5, John 
vi. 59), in that of Nazareth (Matt. xiii, 54, 
Mark vi. 2, Luke iv. 16), and elsewhere 
(Luke iv. 15). Many Jewish synagogues are 
said to have existed in Jerusalein, besides 
one or more for foreigners (Acts vi. 9). Out 
of Palestine the Apostles found synagogues 
in Damascus (Acts ix. 2, 20), Antioch in Pi- 
sidia (xiii. 14), Ieonium (xiv. 1), Thessalonica 
(xvii. 1), Berea (10), Athens (17), Corinth 
(xviii. 1,4, 8), Ephesus (xviii. 19, xix. 8), and 
doubtless also in other places. Synagogues 
were usually built on elevated sites, suggested 
by Prov. i. 21 and Ezra ix. 9, often outside 
cities and towns, by the side of a river or 
small stream (cf. Acts xvi, 13). The edifice 
was shaped like a theatre, with the door on 
the west side, entering which one was con- 
veitionally supposed to look eastward to 
Jerusalein, even though that city might 
be to the west of the place. This was sug- 
gestel by 1 Kings viii. 29, Dan. vi. 10, & 
The wooden chest or ark containing the 
scrolls of the law and vestments was on 
the eastern side, with a canopy above, or in 
a recess or sanctuary. In front of it were 
the desk of the reader or preacher and 
a platform, with armchairs for the elders, 
who faced the ordinary worshippers. The 
men sat on one side of the synagogue and the 
women on the other; they were moreover 
separated by a partition about six feet high. 
A light was kept perpetually burning. The 
governing body was the elders (Acts xiii. 15), 
presided over by a ruler of the synagogue 
(Mark y. 22, Luke xiii. 14), with two judicial 
colleagues, three almoners or deacons, & 
leader of the worship (Luke iv. 20) a 
servant like a caretaker, and ten men of 
leisure pledged to attend and constitute a 
congregation if no others came. The Law 
and the Prophets were read, with liturgical 
prayers, chanting of the psalms, and recitals 
of the ten commandments, the whole con- 
cluding with a benediction. The synagogues 
were used not only as places of worship, but 
as law courts, taking cognisance of petty 
offences, the decisions of which were carried 
out within the sacred edifice (Matt. x. 17, 
Mark xiii. 9, Luke xii. 11, xxi. 12, Acts xxii. 
19). Essentially the saine arrangements obtain 
in the modern synagogue. The first of these 
on record as existing in England was at 
Oxford during the reign of William Rufus, 
A magnificent one erected in London in the 
reigu of Henry ILI. was forcibly transferred 
to the then dominant Christian Church. In 
the reign of George II. only two synagogues 
were permitted, one for the German and the 
other for the Portuguese Jews; now there is 
no limitation, and several exist. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) A Christian church (James ii. 2, Rev. ii. 
9). When the Christian and Jewish churches 
becaine quite separated, the use of the word 
in this sense ceased. 

* (2) Any assembly or meeting of men. 

YJ The Great Synagogue: A “synagogue,” or 
Tuling religious assembly constituted pro- 
bably by Nehemiah (not, as some have thought, 
by Ezra) about 410 B.c., continuing about 116 
years, and developing about 300 B.c. into the 
Sanhedrim (q.v.). It sought to keep the people 
from intermarriage with the heathen, to com- 
pel them to observe the Sabbath and the 
Sabbatical year, and to make proper contribu- 
tion for divine worship, besides seeing that the 
text of Scripture was kept pure. It is gene- 
rally stated that there were 120 members, 
The Great Synagogue is never mentioned in 
the Old Testament, in the Apocrypha, or in 
Joseplius or Philo, which has led Michaelis 
and other writers to doubt if it ever existed. 


*syn-a-gog-uish, a. [Eng. synagog(ue) ; 
-ish.)_ Pertaining or belonging to synagogues ; 
fanatical. 

“By your party synagoguish,” 
D Urfey: Collin's Walk, & 
syn’-a-gris, s. (Gr. cvvayois (sunagris) =a 
kind of sea-fish mentioned by Aristotle.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cub, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


synalepha—synchronal 
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Tehthy.: A genus of Percidz, with about 
twenty species from the Indo-Pacific. Marine 
fishes of sinall size; body sub-elungate, co- 
vere with ciliary scales of moderate size ; 
mouth-cleft horizontal ; one continuous dorsal 
with feeble spines, caudal deeply forked ; teeth 
villiform, with canines, at least, in upper jaw ; 
branchiostegals six. 


syn-a-lé’-pha, syn-a-loe’-pha, s. (Lat. 
synalepha, from Gr, cuvadoupy (sunaloiphé) = 
a melting together: ovv (sun) = together, 
and adAcidw (aleiphd) =to anoint with oil, to 
daub ; adordpy (aloiphé) = fat.) 

Gram.: A contraction of syllables by the 
suppression of some vowel or diphthong at 
the end of a word before another vowel or 
diphthong: as, th’ enemy for the enemy. 


syn-Aal-lag-mat'-ic, syn-al-lag-mat’- 
ie-al, a = (Gr. guvaddAayuatixds (sunullag- 
muttikos), from ovvddAdAayna (sunallugma) = a 
mutual agreement, a contract, from cuvud- 
Adaow (susuillussd) = to exchange, to negociate 
with: avy (sun) = together, and adAcacow 
(allassd) = to change.) 
Civil Law: Anepithet applied to a contract 
or treaty imposing reciprocal obligations, 


syn-al-lax-i-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. synal- 
lax(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suth, -ine.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Dendrocolaptide, 
with twelve genera, ranging from Patagonia to 
Mexico. ‘The outer toe is long, and is joined 
to the middle toe nearly as far as the first 
joint; the hinder toe is long and powerful, 
and all the claws are sharply curved, pointed, 
and strong; tail long, and always pointed. 
Althongh these birds are small, they build 
nests as large as those of the hawk or the 
crow; in the majority of cases these consist 
of a bundle of sticks loosely thrown together, 
in the middle of which the nest proper is 
mace, consisting of two recesses, and in the 
inner one the eggs are laid on a bed of soft 
feathers. [See extract under SYNALLAXINE.] 


syn-al-lax’-ine, a. [Mod. Lat. synallas(is) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] Of or belonging to the 
Synallaxine ; having the outer and middle 
toes partially united, 

“The Synalluxine birds are generally found upon 
the trees, which they traverse with great Easy, in 
search of the various insects on which they feed, aud 
nminy often be seen running about upon the ground, 
peering anxiously into every little hole and cranny 
and drauying slugs, snails, worms, aud beetles from 
the recesses in which they are accustomed to conceal 
themselves during the hours of dayligbt.”"—Wood- 
TUus. Nat, Hist., ii, 260. 


syn-al-lax’-is, s. [Gr. cvvdddaéts (sunal- 
laxis) = commerce, exchange. } 

Ornith.: The type genus of Synallaxine 
(q.v.), with fifty-five species. They are divided 
into two groups: (1) with ten, and (2) with 
twelve rectrices. 


syn-An-cei-a, s. (Gr. cvvdyxera (sunangkeia) 
=a narrow valley in which streams meet. 
Named froin their habitat.) 

Ichthy.: Agenus of Scorpenide ; the general 
appearance of the species, especially of the 
head, monstrous ; scaleless, soft warty pro- 
tuberances or filaments on skin; month 
directed upwards, wide, villiform teeth in 

Ws, sometimes on vomer; eyes small; from 

rteen to sixteen dorsal spines; pectorals 


POISON-ORGANS OF SYNANCEIA, 
& Dorsal en of Synanceia verrucosa (from speci- 


men in Nat. Hist. Museum, South Kensington). 
B. Spiue dissected, showing poison-bag. 


very large. There are four species from the 
Indo-Pacific, attaining a length of eighteen 
inches at most. They are greatly dreaded on 
account of the wounds they can inflict with 
their dorsal spines, each of which, in its 
terminal half, is provided with a deep groove 
on each side, at the lower end of which isa 
pear-shaped bag containing the venom, and 
prolonged into a membranous duct, and open 


at the point of the spine. Persons wading 
with naked feet in the sea often step on these 
fish, which lie hidden in the sand, when the 
spines enter the skin, and the poison is forced 
into the wound by the pressure of the foot on 
the poison-bag. Many cases are on record in 
which such wounds have been fatal. 


syn-an-cid’-i-tim, s. [Mod. Lat., synan- 
c(eia), ad Gr, eldos (eidos) = form.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Scorpeenide, allied to 
Synanceia (q.v.); from tropical seas, 


syn-an’-thér-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
syn-, and avOnpos (anthéros) = blooming.) 
[ANTHER. J 


Bot, ; The Composite (q.v.). 


syn-an-thér-61-d-gist, s. [Eng. synan- 

therolog(y); -ist.) One who studies or dis- 
courses on synantherous flowers. 

“Facile princeps. among synan NE 


Journal of Botany, vol. x., No, 221, p. 150, 


syn-an-thér-61'-6-gy, s. [Mod. Lat. synan- 
there, and Gr. Adyos (logos) =a word, a dis- 
course.) A treatise on or a description of syn- 
antherous flowers. 


syn-an’-thér-oiis, a. [SYNANTHERA.] 
Bot. : Having the anthers growing together ; 
sylgenesious, 


syn-an’-thouts, a. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. dyo0s 
(anthos) = a Hower, bloom.)} 
Bot. (Of a plant): The term used when 
flower and leaves appear at the same time. 


syn-an’-throse, s. [Mod. Lat. synanthere 
(q.v.)5 sutf, -ose.) 

Chem, : Cj9H»20)1. A variety of sugar found 
in the tubercules of the Jerusalem artichoke, 
dahlia, &c. It is amorphous, deliquescent, 
soluble in water and alcohol, the solution 
being faintly sweet, and turns brown when 
heated to 140°, yielding caraiel. 


syn’-an-thy, s. [Synanrsovs.] 
Bot. : The adhesion of several flowers. 


syn-aph-6-bran’-chis, s. [Gr. cvvddea 
(sunapheia) = combination, connection, aud 
Bpavxta (branchia) = gills.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Murenidz, with four 
species. They are dee}-sea congers, univer- 
sally distributed, occurring at depths of from 
about 400 to 2,000 fathoms. Gill-openings 
ventral; pectorals and vertical well developed ; 
nostrils lateral, mouth-cleft wide, teeth small 
body scaly ; stomach extremely distensible. 


syn-ap’-ta, s. [Gr. cvvamrds (sunaptos)= 
fastened together, continuous. } 

Zool. & Pale@ont.: A genus of Holothuroidea, 
belonging to the order Apoda, or to the family 
Synaptide (q.v.). The body is vermiform or 
slug-shaped, and the calcareous matter secreted 
by the integument is reduced to scattered 
spicules. Calcareons spicule from the Car- 
boniferous strata, aud from Secondary and 
Tertiary deposits have been referred to this 
genus. 


syn-Ap’-tase, s. (Synapra.] [Emuxsin.] 


syn-Ap-tic’-u-le, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. guvantés (sunaptos) = fastened together.) 
Zool.: Transverse calcareous bars which 
stretch across the interseptal loculi in the 
Fungide, and form a kind of trellis-work, 
uniting the opposite faces of adjacent septa, 


tsyn-ap’-ti-doe, «. pl. [Mod. Lat. synapit(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj sult. -ida. } 
Zool.: A family of the Holothuridan sub- 
order Apneumona, No respiratory tree; 
ambulacral tube-feet wanting. [(SyNapTa.] 


syn-ap-tir-a, s. (Gr. ovvarrds (sunaptos) 
= continuous, and ovpa (oura) =a tail.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Pleuronectide (q.v.), 
with eighteen species from the Indian Ocean, 
and two from the Mediterranean and the coast 
of Portugal. Eyes on the right side, the 
upper in advance of the lower; mouth-cleft 
narrow ; vertical fins cunfluent; lateral line 
straight. 


*syn’-ar-chy, s. [Gr. cvvapxia (sunarchia), 
from ovv (sun) = together, and adpxn(arche) = 
rule.}) Joint rule, joint sovereignty. 

“The synarchies or joint reigus of father and son 


have rendered the chronology a little difficult."— 
Stackhotse ; Hist. of the Bible. 


* s¥n-ar-té’-sis, s. [Gr., from ovy (sun) = 


together, and aptaw (artad) = to fastei.) A 
fastening or knitting together; the state of 
being closely united ; close or intimate union, 


syn-ar-thro’-di-al, a. (Synarrirosis.} 


Of, pertaining to, or in the nature of syuar- 
throsis, 


syn-ar-thro’-sis, s. [Gr., from ovv (sun) = 


together, and apépow (arthrod) = to articulate ; 
apUpoyr (arthron) = a joint.) 

Anat.: The union of bones without motion ; 
close union, as in sutures, symphysis, aud the 
like. 


“There isa conspicuous motion where the conjune 
tion is called diarthrosis, as in the elbow ; an obscure 
one, where the conjunction is called synarthrosis, as 
in the joining of the carpus to the metacarpus.”— 
Wiseman- Surgery. 


*syn-ast-ry, s. [Gr. ovv (sun) = together, 


aud aormp (ustér) =a star.) Coincidence as 
regards stellar influence ; the state of having 
siinilar starry influences presiding over one’s 
fortune, as determined by astrological calcu- 
lation. 


*syn-ax’-is, s. [Gr., from cuvéyo (svnagd) = 


to bring together.) (Synacocue.) A congre- 
gation; also a term formerly used for the 
Lord’s Supper. 

“To eat and celebrate symares and church meet 
ings."— Bp. Taylor: Holy Dying, pt. ii, ch. v. 


syn’-carp, s. [Syncarrt.] 


Bot. : Any member of the Syncarpi (q.v.). 


syn-car’-pi, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from pref. syne, 


and xapzos (karpos) = fruit.) 

Bot. : Compound fruits, i.e., with the ovaries 
and the fruit compound. Examples: the 
Samara, Siliqua, Glans, Pomum, &c. 


syn-car’-pi-im, s. [Syncarpt.] 


Bot.: An aggregate fruit, with the pericarps 
adherent into a solid mass. Examples; the 
fruits of Anona and Magnolia. 


syn-car-poiis, a. [Eng. syncarp ; -ous.] 


Bot. (Of an ovary or a fruit): Having the 
carpels closely coherent. 


syn-car-py, s. [Eng. syncarp; -y.] 


Bot. : The adhesion of several fruits. 


syn-cat-é-gor-é-mAat’-ie, a. & s. [Gr. 


avy (sun) =iogether, and katynyopnua (katé- 
goréma) = a predicate.) 

A, As adjective: 

Logic: Applied to words which cannot singly 
express a term, but only a part of a term, as 
adverbs, prepositions, &c. 

“A word which can, by itself, form a term is called 
categorematic. A word which cannot, by itself, form 
a term, but-can, by itself, form « part of one, is called 
ayncutegorematic—i.e., union or conjunction with 
ether words. A word which, by itself, cam form a 
terin and something more (a predicate, for instance 
and a copula) may be hypercategorematic = over an 
implying excess."—Lathum ; Logic as applied to Lan. 
guage, § 107. 

B. As subst.: A word which cannot he used 

as a term by itself, as an adverb, a preposi- 
tion, &c. e 


syu-chon-dro’-sis, s. [Gr.. from adv (sun) 


= together, and xovdpos (chondros) =a cartil- 
age.] 

Anat.: The connection of bones by means 
of cartilage or gristle, as in the vertebrae. It is 
well exemplified in the sacro-ilia carticulation, 
or synchondrosis, formed through the union 
of thea cular surfaces of the sacrum and the 
ilium by a plate of cartilage between them. 


syn-chon-drot’-d-mJ, s. [Gr. ovyxdvSpwors 


(sungchondrosis) = synchondrosis (q.v.), and 
oun (tomé) =a cutting.) 
Surg. : The same as SYMPHYSEOTOMY (q.v.). 


syn-cho-ré’-sis, s. [Gr.=concession, from 


avyxwpéw (sungehdred) = to cue together, to 
meet.) 

Rhet.: A concession made for the purpose 
of retorting more pointedly. 


*syn’-chron-al, a. & s. [Gr. a¥yxpovos (sung- 


chronos) = contemporaneous: avv (sun) = to- 
gether, and xpovos (clronws) = time.] 

A. Asadj.: Happening at the same time; 
simultaneous, contemporaneous, 


“That glorious estate of the church, which is syn- 
chronal to the avcoud and third thunder."—Dr, A. 
More: On the Seven Churches, p. 141. 


B. As subst.: That which happens at the 


boil, boy; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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synchronical—syneretistic 


serene Ss a 


same time with something else, or pertains to 
the same time. 


“The near cognation and colligation of those seven 
synchronals that are contemporary to the six first 
trumpets.”—Dr. H. More: Mystery of Godliness, p. 182. 


*syn-chron’-ic-al, a. [SyncHRonaL.] Hap- 
pening at the same time ; simultaneous, syn- 
chronous. 


“Phe systole and diastole of the heart and lungs 
being far from synchronical."—Boyle - Works, i. 103. 


*syn-chron-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. synchroni- 
cal; ~ly.] In a synehronical manner ; at the 
same time ; simultaneously. 


“Muscular motions... excite each other either 
synchronically or successively, according to the order 
or impressions.”—Belsham : Philos. of the Mind, ch, iii., 

2, 


syn'-chron-ism, s. [Gr. ovyxpovirpos (sung- 
chronismos), from ovyxpovos (sungchronos) = 
synchronal (q.v.); Fr. synchronisme.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Concurrence of two or more events in 
time ; simultaneousness. 


“The coherence and synchronism of all parts of the 
Mosaical chronology."—Hale.: Orig. of Mankind. 


2. A tabular arrangement of historical 
events and personages, grouped together ac- 
cording to their dates, 

II. Paint. : A representation of two or more 
events at the same time, or of the same event 
at different stages of its progress. 


syn-chron-ist-ic, syn-chron-ist’-ic-al, 
a. [SYNCHRONISM. ] 
1, Pertaining to synchronism: as, 
chronistic tables. 
2. Happening at the same time; synchron- 
ous, simultaneous. 


“The exact definition of three synchronistic events.” 
—Cooper: Monumental Hist. Egypt, p. 16. 


syn-chron-ist’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. syn- 
chronistical ; -ly.) Ina synchronistic manner ; 
according to dates. 

“A chronological chart, synchronistically and eth- 
nographically arranged,”"—Atheneum, Sept. 9, 1882. 
(Advt.) 

syn-chron-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. synchronize); 
-ation.] 
1. The act of synchronizing. 
2. The happening of events at the same time. 


syn- 


syn’'-chron-ize, v.i. & t. [SyncuRonism.] 

A. Intrans.: To concur in point of time; 
to happen at the same time. 

“ All these synchronize with the six first trumpets.” 
~—More: Myst. of Godliness, p. 191. 

B. Trans.: To make to agree in time; to 
cause to indicate the same time as another; 
to regulate or controlas a clock, by a standard 
timepiece, as the chief clock in an observa- 
tory. 


syn-chron-iz-ér, s. [Eng. synchronize); 
-er.| One who or that which synchronizes ; a 
contrivance for synchronizing clocks, 


syn - chron - 51'/-6-&Y, s. [Gr. ovyxpovos 
(sungchronos) = synchronous, and Adyos (logos) 
=a word, a discourse.) Chronological ar- 
rangement side by side. 


syn'-chron-ous, a. [SyNcHRoNAt.] 
pening at the same time ; simultaneous. 
“The corresponding associations are either synchro- 


Hap- 


nous or successive.”—Belsham: Philos. of the Mind, 


ch, iii., § 2. 


syn-chroén-ots-ly, adv. (Eng. sy~*rronous; 
-ly.| In asynchronous manner ; a she same 
time; simultaneously. 


*syn‘-chron-y, s. [SyncHRrona.] Contem- 
poraneity in time; synchronism. 
syn'-chy-sis, s. [Gr. ovyxvats (sungchusis), 
from ovr (sun) = together, and xvaus (chusis) 
=a pouring ; xéw (ched) = to pour.) 
*I. Ord. Lang. : Confusion, derangement. 
Il. Technically : 
1, Pathology: 


| 
(1) The confusion of the humours of the 


eye generally produced by a violent blow, or 
from an inflammation of the uvea, producing 
a rupture of the vessels and an escape of the 
humours, 

(2) The opaqueness or corrosion of the 
cornea with an apparent confusion of the 
humours of the eye—the effect of violent oph- 
thalmia. 

_ 2, Rhet.: A confused arrangement of words 
in a sentence which obscures the sense, 


syn’-¢l-piit, s. [Smcrpur.] 


syn-cla’-dé-1, s. pl. (Pref. syn-, and Gr. 
«Addos (klados) = a branch.] 

Bot.: A section of mosses with fasciculate 
branches, the female flower occupying the 
place of a branch, or united in the axes of two 
or more branches. Antheridia at the tips of 
short reflexed ramuli, inserted singly among 
the leaves. Only one natural order, Sphagnei 


(q.v.). 


syn-clin’-al, a. & s. (Gr. cvykdtvw (sungklino) | 
= to incline together: ovv (swn) = together, | 


and KAtvw (klind) = to bend, to incline.] 
A. As adjective: 


Geol. (Of strata) : Sloping downward in oppo- | 
site directions, so as to meet in @ common | 


point or line. 
B. As subst. : A synclinal line or axis. 


synclinal-axis, s. [SYNCLINAL-LINE.] 
synclinal-dip, s. 


Geol.: The complex dip produced by the 


inclination of the beds on the two sides of a 
synclinal axis. (Seeley.) 

synclinal-line, s. 

Geol.; An imaginary line towards which, 
on both sides, strata slope, so as to meet and 
form a basin. 

synclinal-valley, s. 

Geol.: A valley formed by a synclinal axis 
between two ridges of folded strata. Such 
valleys exist in the Alps, d&c. (Seeley.) 


syn-clin’-ic-al, a. [Syncuinat.] 
syn'-co-pal, a. [Eng. syncop(e); -al.] Per- 


taining to, resembling, or of the nature of 


syncope. 


syn'-co-pate, v.t. [Lat. syncopatus, pa. par. 


of syncopo=to swoon; syncope, syncopa=a 
swoon, syncope (in gram.); Gr. cuvyKomy 
(sungkopé) = a cutting short, syncope (in 
gram.), @ Swoon: ovy (sun)= with, together, 
and KxomtTw (kopto) = to cut. ] 

1. Gram.: To contract, as a word, by omit- 
ting one or more letters or syllables from the 
middle, as Glo’ster for Gloucester. 

2. Music: To commence, as a tone or note, 
on an unaccented part of a bar, and continue 
it into the following accented part. [Synco- 
PATION, 2.] 


syn-co-pa’-tion, s. [Syncopartr.] 

1. Gram. : The contraction of a word by the 
omission of one or more letters or syllables 
from the middle. 

“The time has long past for such syncoputions and 
compressivuns as gave us ~ arbalist,’ ‘governor,’ ‘ pedant,’ 
and ‘proctor,’ from ‘ arcubalista,’ ‘gubernator,’ ‘ pseda- 
gogans,’ and ‘ procurator.’”—Fitzedward Hall: Modern 
English, p. 175. 

2. Music: Suspension or alteration of rhythm 
by driving the accent to that part of a bar not 
usually accented. Syncopation may be com- 
pleted in a bar, or it may be carried by se- 
quence through several bars, or it may be so 
that more than one bar is involved in the 
syncopation. Syncopated counterpoint is the 
fourth species of counterpoint. 


syn/-cé-pé, * syn’-cop, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
ovyKkom (sungkopé). | [SYNCOPATE.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as IT. 2. 


*9. A sudden pause or cessation ; a suspen- 


sion ; temporary stop or inability to go on. 
“Revelry and dance, and show, 
Suffer a syncope and solemn pause.” 


Cowper: Task, ii. 80, 
II. Technically: 
1. Gram.: The contraction of a word by 


elision ; an elision or omission of one or more | 


letters, or a syllable, from the middle of a 
word, as in ne'er for never, ev'ry for every. 

2. Pathol. ; (FAINTING, C. 2.]. 

3. Music: The same as SYNCOPATION (q.Vv.). 


*syn’-cd-pist, s. [Eng. syncop(e); -ist.] One 
who syncopates or contracts words by syn- 
cope. 


“To outshine all the modern syncopists, and tho- 
roughly content my English readers,"—Addison: 
Spectator, No. 567. 


*syn'-cd-pize, v.t. [Eng. syncope); -ize.] 
To contract by syncopation ; to syncopate. 
“A poetical humour of syncopizing and contracting 
their words.”—Dalgarno. Deaf & Dumb Man's Tutor. 


syn’-cra-tism, s. [SyNorevism.] 


syn-cre’-tic, a. &s, (Syncrerism.] 
A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to syncretism; 
characterized by syncretism. 
B. As subst. ; A syncretist (q.v.). 


syn'-cré-tism, s. [Low Lat. syncretismus, 
from Ger. synkretismus, from Gr. ovykpntirnds 
(sungkrétismos), a word occurring only in. Plu- 
tarch (vii. 910, ed. Reiske), and defined there 
as coined by the Cretans to denote their cus- 
tom of uniting against a common foe, though 
they continually quarrelled amongst them- 
selves. The verb ovyxpyrigw (sungkretizd) was 
used in an analogous sense by Erasmus (Corp, 
Ref., i. 77) in writing to Melancthon on April 
22,1519. (Herzog.)] 

Church Hist.: A word introduced from the 
writings of the German Reformers, who, how- 
ever much they varied amongst themselves, 
were unanimous on at least one subject--op- 
position to the Roman Church. The word 
passed through three distinct phases of mean- 
ing: 

(1) A union between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches on the basis of common 
tenets. 

(2) A union between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants on the basis of fundamental 
articles of belief. 

(3) The principle of moderation, expansion, 
and development in Lutheran theology, as 
opposed to a rigid orthodoxy. 

Blunt (Dict. Doct. & Hist. Theol., p. 725) says 
that ‘“‘the term may be held to apply to any 
well-meaning but weak attempt to combine 
in one system opposite and contradictory 
theological opinions.” [SyNCRETISTIC-CONTRO- 
VERSY.] 


“ True, it is now rid of one of the most objectionable 
features of the original foundation, that syncretism 
with Lutheranisin which was the chaining of a living 
body to a corpse.”—Church Times, Feb, 25, 1887. 


syn-cré-tist, s. [SyNcrETISM.] 

Church Hist.: An advocate of any kind of 
Syncretism (q.v.); specif. applied to the fol- 
lowers and supporters of Calixtus. [SYNCRE- 
TISTIC-CONTROVERSY. ] 


“He was violently attacked by the two opposite 
arties, the Romanist calling him Calvinistic, the 
utheran reviling him as a Papist, and both parties 
agreed in sormaptiug the term Syneretist into ‘Stinde- 
Christ,’ ‘Sin-Christiau,’”"—Blunt: Dict. Doct. & Hist. 
Theol., Pp. 725. 


syn-cré-tist’ic, a. [Eng. syncretist; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Syncretism or the Syn- 
cretists. . 


syncretistic-controversy, s. 

Church Hist. : The name given to a series of 
controversies which arose in the Lutheran 
Church in the seventeenth century, from 
the subject of the discussion—the promotion 
of fellowship and union between the Protes- 
tant churches of Germany. These contro- 
versies may be grouped into three periods : 

1. From the Colloquy of Thorn (1645), in 
which it was sought to force a new confession 
of faith on the Lutheran Church, to the death 
of Calixtus (1656). George Culixtus was a 
professor of theology at Helmstadt, and his 
scheme of union was founded on the following 
propositions : (1) That the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity were maintained pure 
in the Roman, Lutheran, and Reformed 
Churches. (2) That the tenets and opinions 
which had been constantly received by the 
ancient doctors during the first five centuries 
were to be considered as of equal truth and 
authority with the express declaratious and 
doctrines of scripture. (3) That the churches 


|. which received these points, and held the 


additional tenets of the particular churches 
as non-essential, should come into peaceful 
relations, and thus pave the way for a future 
union. After the death of Calixtus, there was 
a period of peace for about five years. 


2. From 1661-9. The conflict was renewed 
by the wish of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
William VI., to secure a religious constitution 
broad enough’ to embrace both the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches. The second attempt 
to have the Consensus adopted, which im- 
plicitly condemned Calixtus and his adherents 
as non-Lutheran and heretical, was a failure, 
and the subject was abandoned for a time. 

3. In 1675, Calovius, professor of divinity 
at Wittemberg, reopened the controversy, and 
eompelled the University of Jena to disavow 
all sympathy with the views of Calixtus. The 
death of Calovius in 1686 put an end to the 
dispute. 


fAte, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, cib, ciire, ynite. cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2», c = é; ey = 4: au=kw.- 


syncrisis—syngenesis 
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syn’-cri-sis, s. [Gr.=a comparison, from 
av (sun) = together, and kpiocs (krisis) = a 
judging ; xpivw (krind) = to judge.) 
Rhet.: A figure by which opposite persons 
or things are compared. 


synd, v.t. (Etym. doubtful.) To rinse. (Scotch.) 


* Something now and then to synd my mouth wi’.” 
—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, ch. v. 


syn-dic-tyl, syn-dac’-tyle, a. &s. [Syn- 
DACTYLI.] 
A. As adj.: (See extract). 


“The name of Syndactyle has been given by writers 
to all such feet as have the outer toe more or less 
joined to the middle; hence, as such feet occur in 
almost every natural group among the Perchers, the 
term has become altogether vague from its indiscri- 
minate use."—Swainson > Birds, i, 148. 


B. As subst.: Any individual member of 
the Syndactyli (q.v.). 


tsyn-dic’-tyl1-t, s. pl. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. 

Saxtvdos (daktulos) = a finger.) 

Ornithology : 

1. A division of Birds, in which the middle 
toe is united to the last as far as the second 

int, as in the kingfishers. (G. Cuvier.) Used 
mm a nearly similar sense by Illiger. 

2. A family of Sea-birds, with the genera: 
Phalacrocorax, Pelecanus, Plotus, Phaéthon, 
and Sula. (Vieillot.) 


syn-dac-tyl-ic, syn-dac’-tyl-oits, a. 
(Synpacry tt.] 
characteristics of the Syndactyli (q.v.). 


* syn-dac’-tyl-iis, s. [Synpacry.t.] 
Zool.: Holobates syndactylus, the Simia 
syndactyla of Raffles, sometimes elevated to 
generic rank, [SraMAna.] 


syn-daw, syn’-ddéw, s. 
[Sunpew. } 
Bot.: Alchenvilla vulgaris. 


syn-dén’-dri-im, s. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. 
devdpov (dendroi) = a tree.] 

Biol.: The complex tree-like mass depen- 

dent from the umbrella of the Rhizostomide. 


syn-dés-mog-ra-phy, s. [Gr. ovvdecpos 
(sundesmos) =a ligament, and ypadw (graphd) 
= to write.] 
Anat. : A description of or treatise on the 
ligaments of the body. 


syn-dés-m6l’-d-gy, s. [Gr. ovvderpos (sun- 
desmos) = a ligament, and Adyos (logos) =a 
word, a discourse. } 
Anat.: A treatise on, or scientific facts re- 
garding the ligaments which connect the parts 
of the skeleton. 


syn-dés-m0‘-sis, s. [Gr. ovvdecpos (swndes- 
mos) = a ligament.] 
Anat.: A species of symphysis or mediate 
connection of bones, in which they are united 
by ligament, as the radius with the ulna. 


(Ger. sindau.] 


syn-dés-mot'-d-my, s. [Gr. ovvderp0s (sun- 
oo =a ligament, and roy (tomé) =a cut- 
ng.] 
Anat. : The dissection of the ligaments of 
the body. 


eyn’-dic, * sin’-dick, * syn’-dick, s. 
[Fr. syndic, from Lat. syndikus, Gr. ovvdixos 
(sundikos) = helping in a court of justice; a 
syndicate: ovv (sun) = together, and dixn 
(diké) =justice.] An officer of Government 
invested with varying powers in different 
eget a kind of magistrate intrusted with 

e management of the affairs of a city or 
community ; also one chosen to transact busi- 
ness for others. In the University of Cam- 
bridge syndics are chosen from the senate to 

_ transact special business, as the regulation of 
, the operations of the Clarendon Press, 

Cc. 


“May it please you, that Dr. Gunning and Dr. 
Pearson may be your legal syndics, for you and in 
our name, to treat and conclude with the said Arch- 
ishop concerning his and your right and interest in 
the said books."—Grace in the Senate, Cambridge, 


July, 1662. 
gsyn-di-cate, s. [Eng. syndic; -ate.] 
*j. A body of syndics; a council; the 


Office, position, or state of a syndic. 

2. An association of persons formed for the 
purpose of promoting some eeialer enter- 
prise, undertaking, or speculation, or of dis- 
charging some trust. 


Pertaining to or having the | 


{ Within recent years the tendency of 
capitalists to form syndicates, either for the 
performance of great public works, or for the 
control of manufacturing industries, has grown 
enormously, the latter form of syndicate being 
now usually known as a trust. One of the 
first of these to attract attention was the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, which virtually controls the 
production and handling of petroleum. The 
Sugar Trust, and trusts in almost every depart- 
ment of industry, have followed. 


syn’-di-cate, v.t. 
1. To form into a syndicate 
2. To handle or control by a syndicate. 
*3. To judge, to censure. 


*syn’-dro-meé, s. [Gr. cvvSpouy (sundromé) 
=arunning together: ovv (sun) = together, 
and Spouos (dyomos) = a course.]} 

1, Ord. Lang.: Concurrent action; con- 
currence. 


‘Every single motion owning a dependence on such 
asyndrome of pra-required virtues.”"—Glanvill: Vanity 
of Dogmatizing, ch. xxii. 


2. Pathol.: A word introduced by the em- 
pirical school of medicine to express a con- 
currence of symptoms. When, for instance, 
a disease arose from plethora, its symptoms, 
collectively, were called a Plethoric syndrome, 


syne, adv. [Stvce.] (Scotch.) 
{J Soon or syne: Sooner or later. 


syn-éc’-do-ché, * sin-éc’-dd-ché, * syn- 
€c’-doch, s.  [Lat. synecdoche, from Gr. 
ovverdoxy (swnekdoché) = a receiving together : 
ovv (sun) = together, and eéxdéxouor (ekde- 
chomai) = to receive; Fr. synecdoche.] 

Rhet.: A figure of speech by which the 
whole of a thing is taken for the part, or a 
part for the whole, as the genus for the species, 
or the species for the genus. 


“ And the same philologer further adds, the gods or 
stars, do by a synecdoche signifie all things, or the 
whole world."—Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 358. 


* syn-éc-doch’-ic-al, a. [Eng. synecdoch(e) ; 
-ical.] Of the nature of a synecdoche; ex- 
pressed by or implying a synecdoche. 

‘Isis is used for Thamesis, by a synecdochical kind 
of speech, or by a poetical liberty."—Drayton: Mrs. 
Shore to Edward IV, (Note 2.) 

* syn-éc-dodch’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. synec- 
dochical ; -ly.] According to the syneedochical 
mode of speaking ; by means of a synecdoche. 


“The decalogue .. . is indeed peculiarly called the 
covenant between God and that people! viz., synec- 
dochically."—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 15. 


syn-é-chi-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
ovvéxeva. (sunecheia), from ouvéxw (sunechd) = 
to hold together: ovyv (sun) = together, and 
€xw (echd) = to have, to hold; Fr. synéchie.] 
Ophthal. : The adhesion of the iris to the 
cornea or to the capsule of the crystalline lens. 


syn-€c-pho-ne’-sis, s. [Gr., from ovvex- 
a (sunekphdned) = to utter together: ovv 
sun) = together, and éxdwvéw (elkphdned) = to 
ery out; ex (ek) =out, and dwvéw (phined) = 
to sound, to call; dw (phdné) = sound.) 
Gram. : A contraction of two syllables into 
one ; syneresis, 


Syn-e’-dri-ang, s. pl. [SyNepRovs.] 
Church Hist.: A name given by the Nova- 
tions to orthodox Christians, because they 
received apostates and those who sacrificed to 
idols back into communion on their giving 
proof of repentance. 


syn-ée’-drous, a. [Gr. ovvedpos (sunedros) 
= sitting together ; cvv (sun) = together, and 
€dpa (hedra) = a, seat.] 
Bot. (Of a petiole): Growing upon the angles 
of a stem instead of between them. 


syn-e-ma, s. [Gr. cuvjpwv (sunémin) = 
joined together; cvvinut (suniémi) = to send 
together: ovv (sun) = together, and tinue 
(hiémi) = to send.) 
Bot. : That part of the column of an orchid 
which represents the filament of the stamens. 


syn-€-py, s. (Gr. cvvéreca (sunepeia) = union 
of sounds: ov (sun) = together, and ézos 
(epos) = a word.] 
Rhet.: The interjunction of words in} utter- 
ing the clauses of sentences, 


syn-ér'-é-sis, s. [Syn#resIs.] 


* syn-ér-gét'-ic, a. (Gr. ovvepyntixds (euner- 
gétikos).| (SyNereist.) Working together ; 
cooperating. 

syn-ér-gism, s, [SyNERGIST.] 

Church Hist.: A type of Semipelagianism 
which came into prominence in Germany in 
the sixteenth century, and which had for its 
chief representatives Erasmus and Melanc- 
thon. Luther taught that the Fall rendered 
Man incapable of all good, and powerless to 
contribute anything to his conversion, Syn- 
ergism, on the other hand, taught that ‘‘ God 
does not deal with man as with a block, but 
draws him so that his will codperates ;” and 
this view was adopted in the Leipzic Interim 
(1548). A controversy arose on the subject. 

syn-ér’-gist, s. & a. (Fr. synergiste, from Gr. 
cuvépyw (swnergd)=to work together: ovdp 
(sun) = together, and épyor (ergon) = work.] 

A. As subst.: A supporter of Synergism 
(q.v.); a Semipelagian. 

“ The strenuous Lutherans . . . violently assaulted 
the persous whom they denominated Synergisis.”— 
Mosheim. Eccles, Hist. (ed. Reid), p. 650. 

B, As adj. : Synergistic (q.v.). 

“The problem took a new form in the Synergist 


controversy, which discussed the nature of the first 
impulse in conversion."—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 85. 


syn-ér-gist’-{c, syn-ér-gist’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. synergist ; -ic, -ical.] 
1. Working together; cooperating. 
2. Of or relating to the Synergists or their 
doctrine. 


synergistic-controversy, s. 
GIsM. ] 


syn-er-giis, s. [Gr. ovvepyds (sunergos) = 
working together with.] [SyNERGIST.] 
Entom.: A genus of Cynipide. Synergus 
vulgaris has the mouth, antenne, and legs red. 
It breeds in cuckoo fashion, in the galls )ro- 
duced by Cynips quercus folii, ultimately de- 
vouring its larve. 


syn’-ér-gy, s. [Syneraist.] A correlation 
or concourse of action between different or- 
gans in health, and, according to some, in 
disease. 


syn-é’-ther-és, s. 
dwelling together.] 
Zool. : The type-genus of Synetherina (q.v.), 
with eight or ten species from tropical America. 
They have only four toes on the hind feet, 
but, in place of the hallux, there is a fleshy 
pad between which and the toes the animal 
can grasp objects with tenacity. 


syn-6-thér-I-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. syn- 
ether(es); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool. : New- world Poreupines, Tree-porcu- 
pines; a group of Hystricide, with three 
genera, Erethizon, Synetheres, and Chetomys. 
They have rooted molars, complete collar- 
bones, tuberculate soles, and four mamme ; 
the upper lip is uncleft, and there is no trace 
of a pollex. The spines are largely mixed 
with long, soft hair, and the tailis long and 
prehensile, 


* synge, v.i. & t. 


*syn-g6-ne'-si-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
-syn, and Gr. yéeveois (genesis) = birth, genera- 
tion.] . 

Bot.: The nineteenth order in Linneus’s 
artificial classification. The anthers, and 
more rarely the filaments, are united into a 
cylinder or tube. It contained the Composites, 
&c., and was divided into the orders Polyga- 
mia Aqualia, Polygamia Superfiua, Polygamia 
Frustranea, Polygamia Necessaria, Polygamia 
Segregata, and Monogamia. 


syn-gén-é'-si-ols, syn-gén-6’-gi-an, a. 
[SYNGENESTA.] 

Bot. : Having the anthers united by their 
margins into a tube, as in the Composites, in 
the violet, the balsam, &e.; of or belonging 
to the class Syngenesia (q.v.). 


syn-gén’-é-sis, s. [SyNcENESIA.] 
Biol. : (See extract). 


“The theory of Syngenesis, which considers the 
embryo to be the product of both male and female, 
is as old as Empedocles, though it had no better basis 
than the observed resemblance between the offspring 
and both parents. Modern research has furnished a 
scientific basis by showing that, while in the higher 
animals both ova and spermatozoa are equally indis- 
pensable, they are themselves ouly modifications of 
one and the same anatomical element.”—Lewes: Aris 
totle, p. 353. 


[SynEr- 


[Gr. ovrjOns (swnéthés) = 


(Suva.] 


DGil, béy; pdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious= shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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syn-gé-nét’-ic, a. [Synaenesis.] Of or be- 
longing to Syngenesis (q.v.). 
“ The Syngenetic theory—which makes both parents 
equally progenitors,”"—Lewes ; Aristotle, p. 351. 


syn’-Zén-ite, s. [Gr. ovyyenis (sunggenés) = 
related ; sutf. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min,: A monoclinie mineral, occurring in 
small tabular crystals in rock salt at Kalusz, 
Galicia. Hardness, 2°33; sp. gr. 2603. Com- 
pos. : a hydrated sulphate of potash and lime, 
the formula being, CaOSO3, KOSO3 = HO. 


syn-gna’-thi-dz (g silent), s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. syn-gnath(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.] 

1. Ichthy.: Pipe-fishes; a family of Lopho- 
branchii ; gill-openings reduced to a very small 
opening near the upper posterior angle of the 
gill; one soft dorsal fin; ventrals, and some- 
times one or more of the other fins, absent. 
They are sinall marine fishes, abundant on the 
coasts of the tropical and temperate zones 
where the marine vegetation is thick enough 
to offer them shelter. All the species enter 
brackish, and some fresh water. There are 
two groups; Hippocamp™ia and Syngnathina 
(q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca, and the Miocene of Licata, in Sicily. 


syn-gna-thi’-na (g silent), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
syngnath(us); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Ichthy.: A group of Syngnathide (q.v.), 
with several genera. The tail is not prehensile, 
and a caudal fin is generally present. 


syn-gna-thois (g silent), a. [SyNaNATHUS.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the Syn- 
gnathide. 


“The males of existing syngnathous fishes receive 
the eggs of the females in their abdominal pouches,”— 
Darwin: Descent of Alan (ed. 2nd), p. 163. 


eyn-gna/-thiis (g sileut), s. (Gr. adv (sun) 
= together, and yva0os (gnathos) = the jaw. 
Named from the fact that the maxillaries are 
produced into a tubular snout.) 

Ichthy.: Pipe-fish (q.v.); the type-genus 
of Syngnathide, with about fifty species ; its 
distribution nearly coincides with that of the 
family. Body with the ridges more or less 
distinct ; pectorals well-developed, caudal-fin 
present ; dorsal opposite or near the seat ; egg- 
pouch as in Siphonostoma (q.v.). 


*gyn’-graph, s. [Fr. syngraphe, from Lat. 
syngrapha; Gr. ovyypady (sunggraphe), from 
avy (sun) = with, together, and ypadw (grapho) 
= to write.] A writing signed by both or all 
the parties to a contract or bond, 


“The syngraphs and original subscriptions of divers 
Eastern Patriarchs.”"— Zvelyn: Diary, Oct. 29, 1662. 


syn-i-zé-sis, s. [Gr., from ovvidw (swnizd) = 
to sit with or together : avy (sun) = with, to- 
gether, and ‘gw (hizo) = to sit.] 
1, Gram. : The contraction of two syllables, 
or two vowels, into one ; synecphonesis. 
2. Pathol.: Blindness eaused by an ob- 
struction, or by a contraction of the pupil. 
+t synke’-foyle, + sink’-field, s. [Crnquz- 
FOIL. ] 
syn-neu-ro’-sis, s. [Gr. ovv (sun) = together, 
and vevpov (newron) = a nerve, a sinew. | 


Anat. : The connection of parts by means 
of ligaments, as in the movable joints. 


syn’-0-cha, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. cvvoyy 
(sunoché) = a holding together ; cvvéxw (sun- 
echo) = to hold together.] [SyN»ECHEIA.] 
bas Pathol. : Relapsing fever (q.v.). 
ae CL, : ; 
syn’-d-chai, 3S [Eng. synoch(a) ; -al.] 


. tor relating to synocha, 
Med: Pertaining pad ical: 


ve st ot yt aitirety Connect. 

syn-o-chor-i-6n,s. (Pref. sjiy*u’. ‘be, 

and Gr. xéptov, ” Xopiov (chorion) =~ejkin, 
leather.] 
Bot. : Mirbel’s name for a Carcerule (q.v.). 


syn’-0-chiis, s. [Synocua.] 
Pathol.: A continued fever, combined of 
synocha and typhus, and in its commence- 
ment much resembling the latter. (Dunglison.) 


syn-dc’-ré-ate, + syn-Och’-ré-ate, a. 
[Pref. syn-, aud Eng. ochreate (q.v.). ] 
Bot.: Having the stipules united into a 
sheath. 


syn-od, s. [Fr. synode, from Lat. synodwm, 
accus. of synodus; Gr. s¥vodos (sunodos) = a 


meeting : adv (sun) = with, together, and 686s 
(hodos) = a way, hence, a coming.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. A meeting or convention, as of a legis- 
lative assembly ; a council. 
“Tt hath in solemn synods been decreed, 
Both by the Syracusans and ourselves.” 
hukesp.: Comedy of Errors, 1. 1. 
*2. A conjunction of two or more of the 
heavenly bodies, 


“Their planetary motions and aspects... 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In synod unbenign.” Milton: P. L., x. 661 


II. Eccles.: A meeting or assembly of 
ecclesiastical persons for mutual deliberation 
on matters of difficulty or of general interest 
affecting the churches over which they rule, 
and designed for their guidance, In the 
early Church there were four kinds of 
synod. First, an GScumenical, that is, a 
General or Universal Synod, commonly called 
a General Council [CouNcIL]; second, a Na- 
tional Synod, attended by the clergy of one 
nation only; third, a Provincial Synod, at- 
tended by the clergy of a province [Convoca- 
tion (q.v.) is of this type]; and, fourth, a 
Diocesan Synod, attended by the clergy of a 
single diocese. Among the Presbyterians a 
synod is a ‘‘court” intermediate between the 
General Assembly and a Presbytery, or, if no 
Assembly exist, itis then itself the highest 
court. It is divided into Presiyteries, of 
which there are never less than three. Each 
congregation is represented by a minister and 
an elder. 

Synod of Dort: 

Church Hist. ; A synod held at Dort, Dordt, 
or Dordrecht, in Southern Holland, in 1618 
and 1619, to discuss the views of Arminius, 
which it condemned. [ARMINIAN.] 


synod-man, s. A member of a Ohurch 
synod, 
“ He has abus’d our church, ... 
peepee our synod-men like dirt, 
And made their discipline his sport.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. ii., c. fii. 
syn’-0d-al, *sin-od-all,. *syn-od-all, 
a. &s. [Eng. synod; -al.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a synod or 
synods; done in or by a synod; synodic ; of 
the nature of a synod. 


“The synodall asseinblies by the bishops or com- 
missioners.”—Holinshed ; ist. Scot. (an. 1583). 


B. As substantive (Pl.): 


*1, A name sometimes given to constitu- 
tions made in provincial or diocesan synods. 


2, Payments formerly made by the parochial 
clergy to the bishop in honour of the episcopal 
chair, and in token of subjection and obedi- 
ence. These charges were transferred to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, who claim them 
through the archdeacons when the latter go 
their rounds. 


* syn-0-di-an, s. 
syuod-man. 


syn-0d-ic, syn-6d’-ic-al, *syn-od-ic- 
all, a. (Gr. cvvodixds (sunodikos), froin avvo- 
dos (swnodos) = a synod (q.v.) ; Fr. synodique.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a synod ; 
transacted ina synod ; made in or by a synod, 

“Tt could not stand with their conscience to pro- 

mise obedience to all synodiculi decrees.” — Hales > 
Remains ; Let. from the Synod of Dort, Jan., 1618, 

II, Astron. : Of or pertaining to a conjunc- 
tion between two heavenly bodies, or specially 
to the time intervening between them, ex- 
tending from one conjunction to the next. 


“The moon makes its synodical motion about the 
earth in 29 days, 12 hours, and about 44 minutes,.”— 
Locke: Natural Philosophy, ch. xiii. 


synodie-month, s. 


Astron. : The period between two successive 
conjunctions of the sunand moon. It is 29 
days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 2°37 seconds. Called 
also Lunation and Lunar Month. 


synodical-revolution, s. 


Astron. : The period which elapses between 
two successive conjunctions of a planet with 


[Eng. synod; -ian.] A 


‘ the sun. 
“gy yp Od-to-al ly, adv. [Eng. synodical; -ly.] 


1.» By the authority of a synod or public 
asse, bly. 


« ‘ yVhich sentence passed by the major part of voices, 


and . Vas synodicaily concluded.” — Hales: Lemains ; 
Lett, )°70m Synod of Dort, Dec., 1618. 


9, 1,2 @ synod, 


“Dio Bysius, Bishop of Rome, ina Soap ele) very 
probably” with the advice and consent of his clergy 


synodica, ily convened)."—Waterland : Works, ii., ser. 8. 


*syn’-0-dist, s. [lng. synod; -ist.] 
who adheres to a synod. 


One 


syn-0-don’-tis, s. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. d8dus 
(odous), ddd6vros (odontos) = a tooth.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Siluridee Stenobranchie, 
group Doradina, with fifteen species, charac- 
teristic of tropical Africa. Adipose fin mode- 
rate or long, dorsal with very strong spine, 
and seven soft rays; teeth in lower jaw mov- 
able, long, very thin at base; mouth small, 
barbels six, more or less fringed; neck with 
broad dermal bones. 


syn-ce-cious, a. [Gr. cvvoxia (sunoikia) = 
a living or dwelling together.] [SyNnazc1uM.] 
Bot.: Having male and female flowers on 
the same head. Opposed to monecious and 
dicecivus (q.v.). 


syn-ce'-ci-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. ovv- 
ovxos (siinoikos) = aliving together: ovv (sun) 
= together, and oixéw (oiled) = to dwell.} 
Zool.: A genus of Botryllide, with one 
species, from the Arctic Seas. Animals semi- 
cartilaginous, cylindrical, stalked, solitary, or 
gregarious ; systems circular, terminal tuni- 
caries six to nine ina group, apertures six- 
rayed. 


sy-n0'-mo-sy,s. (Gr. cvvwno0cia(sundmosia), 
from ovv (swn) = together, and opvupe (om- 
numi)=to swear.) Sworn brotherhood; a 
society in ancient Greece nearly resembling a 
modern political club. 


syn’-d-nym, syn-o-nyme, *syn-6n’-i- 
ma, s. [Fr. synonyme, from Lat. synonyma, 
neut. pl. of synonynus ; Gr. cuvaivumos (sund- 
numos) = of like meaning: avy (sun) = with, 
and évoua (onoma) =a name.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: A word having the 
same, or nearly the same, meaning as 
another. Properly a synonym is a word 
which is the precise equivalent of, or is iden- 
tical in meaning with, another word of the 
same language and of the same grammatical 
class. The term is, however, used with con- 
siderable latitude, so as to include words 
sufficiently alike in gerferal signification to be 
liable to be confounded, but yet so different 
in special definition as to require to be dis- 
tinguished. (Marsh.) 

“Tt is scarcely needful to remind the reader that 
the word synonym is, iu fact, a misnomer, as applied 
to words of the description in question. Literally, it 
implies an exact coincidence of meaning in two or 
more words: in which case there would be no room 
for discussion; but it is generally applied to words 
which would -be more correctly tern.ed pseudo- 
synonyms—i.e., words having «a shade of difference, 
ae with a sufficient resemblance of meaning to make 

bem liable to be confounded together."—7Zrench - 

English Synonyms. (Pref.) 

2. Nat. Science: A name applied to any 
group, genus, or species by any author other 
than the original discoverer or describer, to 
whom the right of naming belongs. Synonyms 
should be arranged in strict chronological 
order, the name of the author being appended 
to each, with the date at which the name was 
published and the publication in which it 
first appeared. 


“Synonyms... are a stumbling-block and an op- 
probrium in all branches of natural history.”"—Wood- 
ward: Mollusca (ed. Tait), p. 48. 


*sy-non’-y-mal, a. ([Eng. synonym; -al.] 
Synonymous. 


“Repetitions here...and enlargements by sy- 
nonymal words, before the shutting up of the period.’ 
—Instruct. for Oratory (1682), p. 95. 


*sy-non-y-mal-ly, * sy-non’-i-mal-ly, 
adv. [Eng. synonymal; -ly.) As synonyms}; 
* synonymously. 


“The fifth canon either useth them synonimally, or 
complaineth of oue abuse in the preamble, and pro 
videth against another in the decree."—Spelman: De 
Sepultura, 


syn-o-nyme, s. 
syn-d-nym-ic, a. [Eng. synonym; -tc.] 
*1, The same as SyNonyMous (q.Vv.). 


2. Of or pertaining to the different names 
used by various authors for the same group, 
geuus, or species. 

“The name used by Doubleday in his synonymie 


[Synonym.] 


lists of British Lepidoptera,”"—Stainton: British 
Butterflies, ii. 447, 
*syn-o0-nym’-ic-al, a. [Eng. synonym; 


-ical.] The sane as SyNonyMous (q.V.). 
“We are glad to fiud all synonymical lists omitted.” 
—Atheneum, Sept. 5, 1885, p. 307. 
sot a we, 7 v 
Syn-0-nym’-ic-on, s. [Synonymic.] A 
dictionary of synonyms or synonymous words. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, cilb, ciire, . Unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,o=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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®syn-d-nym’-ics, s. [(Synonymic.] The 
science or the scientific treatinent of synony- 
mous words, 


sy-non’-y-mist, s. (Eng. synonym ; -ist.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: One who collects or ex- 
plains synonyms. 
2. Nat. Hist.: One who collects synonymic 
Names and arranges them in order. 


syn-0-nym’-i-ty, s. [Eng. synonym; -ity.] 
The state of being synouymous with; sy- 
nonymy. 
“The Germanic origin of his name, and its syno- 
ae Shakespeare."—WNotes & Queries, July 19, 


sy-non’-y-mize, v.t. [Eng. synonym ; -ize.] 
To express by synonyms or words of the same 
meaning; to express the meaning of by a 
synonym. 

‘*Likewise this word ‘fortis’ wee may synonymize 
after all these fashions, stout, hardy, valiant, doughty, 
couragious, aduentrous, &c¢."—Camden: Remains; Of 
the English Tongue. 


sy-non’-y-moiis, a. [Lat. synonymus ; Gr. 
guvevus.os (swndiwwmos). | [SyNonymM.] Having 
the nature or character of a synonym; ex- 
pressing the same thing by different terms ; 
conveying the same idea, 


“T have observed in a former place that will and 
pre are reputed synonymous terms.”—Search : 
ight of Nature, vol. i., pt. i, ch. vii 


sy-non’-y-mois-ly, adv. [Eng. synony- 

mous; -ly.) In a synonymous manner; in 
the same sense ; with the same meaning. 

“ According to that larger notion of the word as 


taken synonymously with auUTOYEVEs.”—Cudworth : 
Intell. System, p. 255. 


sy-non-y-my, s. (Lat. synonymia, from Gr. 
guvwvuuia (sundnumia) = likeness of name.) 
(Synonym. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality of being synonymous or of 
expressing the same meaning by different 
words. 

*2, A thing of the same name. 

“We having three rivers of note synonymies with 

her.”— Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s, 2, (LIllust.) 

3. A system of synonyms. 

II. Rhet.: A figure by which synonymous 
words are used to amplify a discourse, 


syn’-0-phy-ty, s. (Pref. syn-; 0 connect., 
and Gr. dutov (phuton) =a plant.) 
Bot.: The adhesion of several embryos. 


syn-op’-sis(pl. sy-ndp’-sés), *sin-op-sis, 
8. (Lat. synopsis, from Gr. cvvowes (sunopsis) 
=a seeing all together : ovv (sun = together, 
and éWes (opsis) =a sight.) A general view of 
the subject ; a view of the whole or of all the 
parts at once; a kind of summary or brief 
statement giving a general view of some sub- 
ject; a collection of heads or short paragraphs 
arranged so as to exhibit the whole in a general 
view ; a conspectus, 


“T shall here draw up a short synopsis of this 
epistle."— Warburton : Comment. on Lssay on Man. 


syn-op'-tic, a. & s. [Gr. cvvorrixds (sunop- 
tikos) = seeing all together.] [Synopsis.] 

A. As adj.: Of the nature of a synopsis ; 
affording a synopsis or general view of the 
whole or principal parts of a thing at once. 

B. As subst. : One of the Synoptic gospels 
G.v.). 

Synoptic-gospels, s. pl. 

Biblical Criticism: The first three Gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, which regard 
events from the same point of view, and pre- 
sent close reseinblances to each other. Four 
hypotheses have been framed to account for 
the correspondences; (1) That the Synoptic 
Gospels were derived from a common written 
source or sources ; (2) That the earlier gospels 
were consulted in the composition of the later 
ones ; (3) That all the three were derived from 
oral tradition ; or (4), That they weré all de- 
rived partly from ora! tradition, but that the 
second was also copied from the first, and the 
third from the first aud second. The Syn- 
optic-gospels treat of the humanity rather 
than the divinity of Jesus, though not in any 
way ignoring the latter. [Gospert II. 2.] 


syn-op’-tic-al, a. (Eng. synoptic; -al.] The 
same as SyNopTic (q.v.). 
“So many synoptical tables, calculated for his 
monthly use."—Zvelyn: Kalendarium, 
 gyn-dp'-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. synoptical ; 


-ly.] Ina synoptical manner; so as to afford 
a synopsis of anything. 

“ T shall more synoptically here insert a catalogue of 
all dying materials."—Sprat: History of the Royal 
Society, p. 295. 

syn-op’-tist, s. [Eng. synopt(ic); -ist.] One 
of the writers of the Synoptic Gospels ; 
Matthew, Mark, or Luke. 


syn-0-rhi’-zoiis, a. (Pref. syn-; 0 connect., 
aud Gr. piga (rhiza) = a root.) 
Bot. : Having a radicle, the point of which 
is united to the albumen. 


syn-0s-té-6¢’-ra-phy, s. 
Eng. osteography.] 


Anat.: A description of the joints of the 
body. 


syn-0s-té-6l'-6-gy, s. [Pref. syn-, and Eng. 
osteology (q.v.).] 
Anat. : A treatise upon the joints of the body. 


(Pref. syn-, and 


syn-6s'-té-d-tome, s. [Pref. syn-, and Eng. 
osteotome. | 
Surg. ; A dismembering knife. 


syn-ds-té-ot'-d-my, s. [Pref. syn-, and Eng, 
osteotomy.) 
Surg. : Dissection of the joints. 


syn-06s-to’-sis, s. (Pref. syn-, and Gr. doréor 
(osteon) = a bone.] 
Anat.: Premature obliteration of certain 
sutures of the skull. 


syn-0'-tiis, s. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. obs (ous), 
genit. wrds (dtos) = the ear.] 

Zool.: A genus of Plecoti (q.v.). Inner mar- 
gins of ears uniting on forehead slightly in 
front of the eyes ; feet slender, with long toes. 
Two species, Synotus barbustellus, ranging from 
the south of England to the Crimea, and S. 
darjelingensis, from India. 


sy-no’-vi-a, s. (Gr. ovy(sun)=with, and 
ov (on); Lat. ovum = an egg.) 

Anat. & Chem. : Joint oil, a fluid by which 
the joints of animals are lubricated. It is 
viscid and transparent, is of a yellowish or 
faintly reddish tint, and a slightly saline 
taste. According to Frerichs, the synovia of 
the ox consists of 94°85 water, 0°56 mucus 
and cells, 0°07 fat, 3°51 albumen and extracted 
matter, and 0°99 salts. 


sy-no-vi-al, a. [Eng. synovi(a); -al.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of synovia; secreting 
a lubricating fluid. There are synovial 
bursz, capsules, folds or fringes, membranes, 
sheaths, &c. 
“The most serious kind of synovial enlargements.” 
—Field, April 4, 1885, 
synovial-membranes, s. pl. 

Anat. ; Membranes resembling serous mem- 
branes, but lubricated by synovia. They 
surround the cavities of joints, besides exist- 
ing in other directions, their function being 
to lesson friction and facilitate motion. They 
are placed in three classes: articular, vesi- 
cular, and vaginal. 


synovial-rheumatism, s. 

Pathol.: Rheumatism specially affecting 
the synovial membranes covering the articular 
extremities of the bones, increasing the 
synovia in the closed synovial sacs. It chiefly 
affects the knee-joint, which has the largest 
synovial membrane in the body. 


syn-0-vi-tis, s. (Eng. synov(ia); suff. -itis.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the synovial mem- 

brane. It sometimes oceurs in connection 
with scarlatina. 


+ syn-sép'-a-loiis, a. (Pref. syn-; Eng. 
sepal, and suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Gamosepalous. 


syn’-spérm-y, s. ([Pref. syn-, and Gr. 
orépua (sperma) = seed.) 
Bot. : Union of the seed. (Masters.) 


* syn-tac’-tic, * syn-tac’-tic-al, a. [Gr. 
ouvtakros (suntaktos) = put in order.) [Syn- 
TAX.) 

I, Ord. Lang. : Conjoined; fitted to each 
other. 

II. Gram. : Pertaining or according to the 
rules of syntax or grammatical construction. 


“A figure is divided into tropes, &c., grammatical, 
orthograjhical, syntactical."—Peacham: Garden of 
Eloquence, bk. i, 


* syn-tac’-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. syntactical; 
-ly.) In a syutactical manner ; in accordance 
with the rules of syntax ; as regards syntax. 


syn-tag-ma-tite, s. (Gr. ovrtaypna (sun- 
tugma), genit. cvvtaymatos (suntagmatos) = 
airangement, putting in order.} 
Min.: A name given by Breithaupt to the 
black hornblende of Monte Somuma, Vesuvius. 


syn’-tax, *syn-tax’-is, * syn-taxe, s. 
[Lat. syntaxis; Gr. ovvragéis (swntaxvis) = an 
arrangement : avy (sun) = together, and raécs 
(taxis) = order; ragow (tassd) = to arrauge.)} 

* J. Ord. Lang. : Counected system or order; 

union of things. 

“Yo the knowledge of the most contemptible effect 
in nature, ‘tis necessary to know the whole syntux of 
causes.”—Glanvill : Vanity of Logmatizing, ch. xxii. 

II. Gram.: That part of grammar which 
deals with the construction of sentences or 
the due arrangement of words or members of 
sentences in their mutual arrangements. It 
includes concord and government, and the 
order of words, or collocation. 

“ Who feed a pupil’s intellect with store 
Of syntaz, truly, but with little more.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 628. 
syn-téc'-tic, syn-téc'-tic-al, a. (Gr. 
cuvTKtixds (suntéktikos).] Pertaining or re- 
lating to syntexis (q.v.). 


syn-té-lei-a, s. ([Gr.] 

Grek Antig.: An association of Athenian 
citizens, numbering five, six, or fifteen, who 
equipped a ship for the public service at their 
joint expense. 

“Smaller proprietors were joined together in a kind 

of society, for which our language does not afford a 
special name, but which an Athenian would have 
called a Synteleia ; and each society was required to 
furnish, according to its means, a horse soldier or a 
foot soldier.""—A/acaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


syn-tér’-é-sis, s. [Gr., from ovympnoéw 
(suntérésed) = to watch closely: ovv (sun) = 
together, and typéw (téred) = to watch.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Conscience regarded as the 
internal repository of the laws of right and 
wrong. 

“On her a royal damsel still attends, 
Aud faithful counsellor synteresis.” 
Fletcher : Purple [sland, vi. 

2. Theraput.: Preservative or prophylactic 

treatment. 


syn-té-rét’-ic, a. 
térétilcos). | 
Med.: Pertaining to synteresis; preserving 
health ; prophylactic. 


pee pore s. [Pref. syn-, and Lat. tethys 
(q.v.). 

Zool. : A genus of Clavinellide, with a single 
species, from: Applecross Sound, Ross-shire. 
Animals compound, gelatinous, orbicular, 
sessile ; individuals very prominent, arranged 
sub-concentrically in the common mass; 
branchial and atrial orifices simple. The in- 
dividual ascidians are, when full-grown, two 
inches in length. 


* syn-tét’-ic, a. 


syn-téx -is, s. 
= to melt away.] 
Med. : A wasting of the body; a deep con- 
sumption. 


syn-thér’ -mal, «a. 
Opn (thermé) = heat.] 
Meteor., &c.: Having the same degree of 
heat. 


syn’-thé-sis, s. [Lat., from Gr. ovvOeors 
(sunthesis) =a putting together: ovy (sun) = 
together, and @éo.s (thesis) = a putting.] 
(THEs!1s.] 

*T. Ord. Lang. : The act of joining or putting 
two or more things together ; composition. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Chem.: The building up of more or less 
complex bodies by the direct union of their 
elements, or of groups of elements. Thus, 
water can be produced synthetically by the 
union of two atoms of hydrogen with one 
atom of oxygen. 

2. Logic: The method by composition, in 
opposition to the method of resolution or 
analysis. In synthesis, we reason from 
axioms, definitions, and already known prin- 
ciples, until we arrive at a desired conclusion. 
Of this nature are most of the processes 
of geometrical reasoning. In synthesis, wa 


(Gr. ovvrnpytixds (sun- 


[SyntTeEctIic.] 
(Gr., from cuvtyKw (suntékd) 


[Pref. syn-, and Gr. 


- ‘be, boy; pout, jw; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
_-ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


‘ 
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ascend from particular cases to general ones ; 
in analysis, we descend from general cases to 
particulars. 


“Each of the words Idea, In, Mind, involves a syn- 
thesis, and the proposition—Ideas exist in mind, is a 
synthesis of syntheses. Passing from the assumption 
of idealism, to its argument, it might be shown that 
each of its syllogisms is a synthesis of syntheses; and 
that its conclusion, reached by putting together many 
syllogisins, is a synthesis of syntheses of syntheses. In- 
stead, then, of the realistic belief being objectionable 
on the ground of its synthetic nature, its superiority 
is, that it is less open to this objection than any other 
belief which can be framed.”—Herbert Spencer » Prin- 
ciples of Psychology. 

3. Surg. : The operation by which divided 


parts are united. 


*syn’-thé-sise, vt. [Eng. synthes(is); -ise.] 
To combine or bring together, as two or more 
things ; to unite in one. 


*syn’-thé-sist, s. [Eng. synthes(is); -tst.] 
One who employs synthesis, or who follows 
synthetic methods. 


syn-thét’-ic, syn-thét/-ic-al, a. [Gr. cvr- 
Jerixds (sunthetikos) = skilled in putting to- 
gether ; ovvéms (sunthetés) = one who puts 
together.) [SynrHesis.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to synthesis; consisting in or accord- 
ing to synthesis. 


“The methods [he observes] of attaining a know- 
ledge of nature, may be two; either the analytic or 
the synthetic. The first is proceeding from the causes 
to the effects. The second, from the effects to the 
causes,”—Hooke; Posthumous Works, p. 330. 


synthetic-types, s. pl. 

Biol. : (See extract). 

“ Synthetic-types are those which combine in a well- 
balanced measure features of several types occurrin, 
as distinct, only ata later time. Sauroid Fishes an 
Ichthyosauri are more distinctly synthetic than pro- 
phetic types.”— Agassiz: Classification, p. 178. 


syn-thét-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. synthetical ; 
-ly.| In asynthetical manner ; by synthesis ; 
according to the rules of synthesis. 


* syn/-thét-ize, v.t. 
in regular structure, 


*syn’-to-my, s. (Gr. ovvrouta (suntomia) ; 
ovvrépvw (suntemnd)=tocut short.] Brevity, 
conciseness, 


syn’ -ton-in,s. (Gr. cvvtovia (suntonia) = 
stretching: ovv (sun) = together, and retvw 
(teind) = to stretch.] 

Chem. : Muscle-fibrin. Liebig’s name for a 
white, opaque, gelatinous substance, prepared 
by slightly heating muscle freed from blood 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, filtering, and 
precipitating with sodie carbonate. It is 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid and in 
feebly alkaline liquid, but insoluble in a 
solution of sodium chloride. A similar sub- 
stance, giving all the reactions of syntonin, is 
obtained by treating egg albumen with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. [Muscutin.] 


*syn-t-si-Ast, s. [Gr. ctv (sun)=with, 
together, and ovata (ousia) = existence.] One 
who holds the doctrine of consubstantiation. 
(Rogers: Thirty-Nine Articles, p. 289.) 


syn-zyé-i-a, s. (Pref. syn-, and Gr. guydv 
(zugon), Suyds (zugos) = a yoke.) 
Bot.; The point of junction of opposite 
cotyledons. 


sy -pher, s. 
pound.) 
sypher-joint, s. 
Carp.: A lap joint for the edges of boards, 
leaving a flat or flush surface. 


ty -pheér-ing, s. [SyPHer.] 

Shipwright.: Lapping the chamfered edge 
of one plank over the similarly .chamfered 
edge of another, so as to form a joint with a 
plane surface. 


sy-phil-i-deés, s. pl. (SypHius.] 

Pathol. : Skin affections of syphilitic origin. 
They are usually copper-coloured rashes, 
scales, papules, pustules, crusts, ulcers, and 
cicatrices, and have been arranged in eight 
groups: vegetative, exanthematons, vesicular, 
squamous, papular, pustular, bulbous, and 
tubercular. 


syph-i-li-pho’-bi-a, s. [Eng. syphilis, and 
Gr. $é6Ros (phobos) = fear.} 

Pathol. : Syphilitic monomania; a morbid 
fear of being affected by syphilis, producing 
some imaginary symptoms of the disease, 
and often leading to suicide. The most obsti- 
nate cases are in women. 


(Synruetic.] To unite 


{Etym. doubtful.] (See com- 


syph’-i-lis, s. [A word introduced by 
Sauvages from Syphilus, the name of a shep- 
herd in Fracostoro’s poem, Syphilus, sive 
Morbus Gallicus: Gr. ods (sus) =a hog, and 
idos (philos) = dear, loving. (Mahn.)] 
Pathol. : A disease due to the introduction 
of a specific poison into the system by direct 
contact of an infected with a healthy surface. 
In the majority of cases syphilis is venereal ; 
but it is by no means necessarily so, as the 
poison may be communicated to the fingers 
(as is often the case with medical men and 
midwives) from touching diseased parts, or it 
may be introduced by infected lymph in vac- 
cination. It is characterized in the first in- 
stance by the presence of a single sore, the 
hard chancre, and frequently by induration 
of the absorbent glands, chiefly those of the 
groin. It has probably existed from time im- 
memorial wherever promiscuous sexual in- 
tercourse has prevailed, though the statement 
is often made that it was first brought to 
Europe by the followers of Columbus. Men- 
tion of it occurs, however, in the ancient 
literature of China, and before the period 
above fixed, places called stews existed in the 
borough of Southwark, where prostitutes 
suffering from this contagious disease were 
confined. In the secondary or constitutional 
form, the throat is chiefly affected, frightful 
ulceration being common, with cutaneous 
eruptions, affections of the nose, ears, joints, 
and bones. Tertiary symptoms also occur, 
with the presence of nodes or gummata. In 
its constitutional form the foetus in utero, or 
newly-born infant is frequently affected. 


syph-i-lit'-ic, a. (Eng. syphilis); -itic. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of syphilis: 
as, syphilitic deafness, &c. ; affected with or 
suffering from syphilis ; useful in the cure of 
syphilis. 

syph-i-li-za'-tion, s. (Eng. syphilixe) ; 
-ation.] 

Pathol.: Saturation of the system by in- 
oculation with syphilitic virus. This method 
was introduced by M. Auzias Turenne in 1850. 

“The system seemed to become protected, as in 

ordinary inoculation and vaccination, and a state or 
diathesis was produced, in which the body was no 
longer capable of being affected by syphilis; and the 
peace by which this is accomplished is that to which 
he name syphilisation belongs.” — Copland: Dict. 
Pract, Med. (ed. 1886), p. 1,489. 
syph-i-lize, v.t. (Eng. syphil(is); -ize.] To 
saturate or inoculate with syphilitic matter 
as a cure for ora preventive against the dis- 
ease. 
syph-i-lo-dér-ma (pl. syph-i-l6-dér’- 
ma-ta), s. [Eng. syphilis (q.v.), and Gr. 
dépna (derma) = skin.) 
Pathol. : Askin disease produced by syphilis. 
syph’-i-loid, a. (Eng. syphilis; suff. -oid.] 
Resembling syphilis ; having the character of 
syphilis. 
sy-phil-d-ma (pl. syph-i-lom’-a-ta), s. 
As if from a Greek word, but really a modern 
erivative from syphilis (q.v.). ] 


Pathol.: A tumour produced by syphilis. 
There are syphilomata of the lungs and of 
the heart. (Tanner.) 


sy-phon, s. [SrrHon.] 
sy-phon’-ic, a. [Sirsonic.] 


t sy-ph6n-6-stom’-a-ta, s. ‘pl. 
STOMATA.] 


syr’-en (yr asir),s. [Sirev.] 


Syr’-Lac, a. & s, [Lat. Syriacus.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Syria or its 
language. 

B, As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Syrians, especially the language of the ancient 
Syrians. It belongs to the Semitic family of 
languages, and differs little from the Chaldee 
or Eastern Aramaic. 

Syriac-version, s. 

Biblical Versions: Any version of the Bible 
in the Syriac language. The most important 
is the Peschito (q.v.); the next is the Phi- 
loxenian, or Syro-Philoxenian, made by Philo- 
xenus, Bishop of Hierapolis (a.p. 488-518). 
It is confined to the New Testament. 


Syr’-i-a-cigm, s. (Eng. Syriac; -ism.] A 
Syriac idiom, phrase, or expression. 


Syr’-i-an, a. &s. [See def.] 


(SrpHono- 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Syria or its 
inhabitants ; Syriac. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhahitant of 
Syria. 

Syrian-bear, s. 

Zool. : Ursus syriacus, from Western Asia. 
It is about the size of the Brown Bear, but of 
a much lighter colour, varying from fulvous- 
brown to fulvous-white, according to the 
season of the year. The she-bears which came 
out of the wood, and ‘‘tare forty and two” 
of the mockers of Elisha (2 Kings ii. 23) were 
probably of this species, as no other is knowg 
to occur in the mountain-ranges of Syria. 


Syrian-Cathelicsg, s. pl. 

Church Hist. : A term which should properly 
include all Christians using a Syriac liturgy, 
but confined by ecclesiastical writers to con- 
verts from the Jacobite or Monophysite 
Church in Syria. 


Syrian Jacobites, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: The members of the church 
that once pervaded Syria. The great body 
of them now reside near Mosul and Mardin, 
in Mesopotamia, others are in or near Aleppo. 
A large colony, now however much reduced 
by conversions to Roman Catholicism, exists 
in Malabar and Travancore in India. They 
call tllemselves Jacobites, nominally from the 
patriarch Jacob, really from Jacob Bardeeus. 
Bishop of Orfa (Edessa), who died in 558, and 
who was successful in reuniting the Monophy- 
sites. They use the Syriac language in their 
liturgy. 


Syrian-rue, s. 
Bot, : Peganum Harmala. 


Syr-i-an-ism, s. (Eng. Syrian; -ism.) A 
Syrian idiom, phrase, or expression. 


* Syr’-i-asm, s. [Eng. Syri(a); -asm.] The 
same as SYRIANISM (q.Vv.). 


“The Sooesuse Greek is observed to be full of 
ieee and Hebraisms.”—Warburton: Doctrine of 
race, 


sy-rin’-ga, s. (Lat. syrinz; Gr. cdpiyt 
(suringx) =a pipe. So called because the 
branches are long, straight, and with large 
pith.] 
Botany: 
1, A synonym of Philadelphus. [8.} 


2. Lilac ; a genus of Fraxinee. Deciduous 
shrubs, with simple leaves, and very fragrant 
flowers in terminal thyrsoid panicles. Calyx 
small, four-toothed ; corolla funnel-shaped, its 
limb four-parted ; stamens two ; stigma bifid ; 
fruit a capsule, with two boat-shaped valves, 
having a dissepiment in the middle, two cells, 
and two seeds. Known species about six. Na- 
tives apparently of south-eastern Europe and 
central and eastern Asia, Syringa vulgaris is, 
the Lilac (q.v.). S. persica is a smaller species 
or variety, with pinnatifid leaves, supposed 
to have come from Persia, There are three 
common varieties of it in nurseries, the White, 
the Cut-leaved, and the Sage-leaved Persian 
Lilac. S. Josikea, a Transylvanian shrub, 
has scentless flowers. The leaves of S. Emodt, 
a large Himalayan shrub, are eaten by goats. 


3. (Pl.): The Philadelphacee (q.v.). 


syr’-inge * sir’-inge, s. * ib syringue, from 
Lat. syringem, accus. of syrinz =a reed, pipe, 
tube; Gr. cdpeyé (suringx) =a reed, a tube 
a whistle; Sp. siringa; Ital. sciringa.] Asmall 
ortable hydraulic instrument of the pump 
Find, used to draw in a quantity of water or 
other liquid, and eject the same with force. 
In its simplest form it consists of a small 
cylindrical tube with an air-tight piston fitted 
with a rod and handle at the upper end. The 
lower end terminates in a small tapering tube. 
This being immersed in the fluid, the piston 
is drawn back, and the liquid is forced into the 
cylinder by atmospheric pressure. On push- 
ing the piston back again to the lower end of 
the cylinder the liquid is ejected ina jet. The 
syringe is used by surgeons, &c., for washing 
wounds, injecting liquids into animal bodies 
and similar purposes, Larger forms are used 
for watering plants, trees, &c. 


“The like devise to this, namely, clystres, we 
learned first of a foule in the same ey which is 
called Ibis (or the black Storke,) This bird having a 
crooked and hooked bill, useth it in steed of a syrin 
or pipe, to squirt water into that pea whereby it 
most kind and holsome to void the doung and ex- 
crements of meat, and so purgeth and cleanseth her 
bodie.’ —P. Holland; Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xxvii. 


q Pneumatic Syringe : [PNEUMATIC-SYRINGE]. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


sy-rin-go-dén’-dron, s. 


sy-rin’-gd-tome, s. 


sy-rin-got-o-my, s. 


* sVr’-op, s. 
syr-phi-de, s. pl. 


* syringe-engine, s. A machine on the 
aaa ine of the syringe, formerly used as a 
e-engine, 


syringe-valve, s. A peculiarly con- 
structed valve used in syringes. The valve- 
guide stem has an end knob, by which its 
falling out is prevented. 


syr-inge, v.t. & i. [Syrinag, s.] 


A. Transitive: 
1. To inject by means of a syringe, 


“I syringed into a dog’s jugular vein about two 
quarts of warm water.”— Boyle; Works, vi. 464. 


2. To wash or cleanse by injections from a 
syringe. 

B. Intrans.: To inject water by means of 
a syringe. 


(Gr. odpuyé (su- 
ringx), suptyyos (suringgos)=a pipe or tube, 
and dérdpov (dendron) = tree.] 

Palceobot,: A genus of coal plants founded 
by Sternberg, and adopted by Brongniart. 
Trunk furrowed, with equal and parallel ribs. 
Some of the species included in it are now 
placed under Sigillaria, 


sy-rin-gop’-or-a, s. pl. [Gr. cipryé (suringz), 


genit. cvptyyos (suringgos) = a pipe, and mopos 
(poros) = a passage ; a pore.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Halysitide. Corallum 
fasciculate, with cylindrical corallites united 
by horizoutal connecting processes. Silurian 
to the Carboniferous. 


(Gr. odpryé (suringz), 
genit. svplyyos (swringgos) = a pipe, a fistula, 
and roux (tomé) =a cutting.) 

Surg. : A bistoury, concave on its edge, and 
terminated by a long, flexible, probe-pointed 
stylet. Formerly used for operations for 
Jistula in ano, 


{Fr. syringotomie.] 
[Syrincorome. ] 


Surg. : The operation or act of cutting for 
fistula. 


syr-in-gox’-y-lon, s. [Gr. cipryé (suringz), 


genit. ovpiyyos (suringgos) =a pipe, and évAov 
(xulon) = wood. ] 

Paleobot.: A genus of plants believed by 
its discoverer, Principal Dawson, to be angio- 
spermous. Known species one, Syringoxylon 
mirabile, from the Devonian of New York. 


syr’-inx, s. [Lat., from Gr. odpryé (suringz) 


=a pipe, a tube.] 

1. Compar. Anat.: The inferior larynx, a 
modification of the trachea where it joins the 
bronchi. It is the organ of song in birds. 

2. Music: The same as PANPIPE (q.V.). 

3. Surg.: A fistula. 

4, Zool.: A genus of Sipunculide. Proboscis 
shorter than the body; cylindrical, with a 
circle of short-fingered tentacles around the 
tip. Professor Edward Forbes described three 
British species. 


-ma,s. [Gr., from ovpw (surd) = to drag, 
to trail.] 

Greek Antig.: A long dress, reaching to the 
ground, worn by tragic actors. 


—ni-i’-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. syrni(wm); 
tt. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Bubonide, with 
pe genera: Asio, Nyctala, and Syrnium 
q.v. 


syr-ni-iim, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Ornith.: A genus of Syrniine (q.v.). The 
type is Syrniwm aluco, or Aluco flammea, the 
Tawny Owl. [Srrix, 2.] 


(Syrup.] 


[Lat. us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] pea) 
Entom. :; A family of Diptera, tribe Atheri- 
cera (having the antenne of three joints, the 
apical one with a bristle), The Syrphide 
have the antennal bristle finely feathered ; 
the eyes are large, meeting in the males; the 
ocelli three; proboscis generally short, the 
terminal lobes fleshy, enclosing three bristles ; 


. aes small, with one joint; abdomen flat- 


ned, with five segments; tarsi with two 
phe Smooth or hairy insects, often seen 
overing almost without motion over the 
flowers of Composites or other plants, some of 


syr-phis, s. 


+tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin 


syringe—system 


them looking like bees, from which they may 
at ouce be distinguished by their having only 
two wings, and being destitute of a sting. 
The species are numerous, and the larve di- 
verse in habits. Most of the latter feed on 
the roots or bulbs of plants, or live in decay- 
ing wood, mud, or sewers, or in the water, or 
as parasites in the nests of wasps and humble 
bees, or crawling over plants in quest of 
Aphides. Genera more than forty, and among 
them Syrphus, Volucella, Eristalis, Helophi- 
lus, &e. 


(Gr. avppos (surphos), céppos 
(serphos) = a small-winged insect, perhaps a 
gnat or an ant.) 

Entom.: The typical genus of Syrphide 
(q.v.). The larve feed on aphides. Among 
the species of this genus one of the most 
common is Syrphus pyrastri, a blue-black fly, 
with whitish or yellowish transverse bands 
on the abdomen, black thighs, and yellowish 
legs. It is sometimes mistaken for a wasp. 
The larve is a footless grub, living on plants 
infested by aphides. 


syr-rhaptés, s. [Gr. ovpparrds (surrhaptos) 


= sewn together; ovppantw (swrrhaptd) = to 
sew together: ovv (suwn)= together, and 
pantw (rhaptd) = to sew.] 

Ornith, ; A genus of Pteroclide (q.v.), with 
two species. Bill small, conical, nostrils 
concealed by feathers, tarsi hirsute; toes 
short, concrete, hirsute above, hallux absent; 
the two middle tail-feathers and first two 
quills of wings produced into pointed seta- 
ceous filaments. They normally range from 
Tartary, Thibet, and Mongolia, to the country 
round Pekin, and occasionally visit Eastern 
Europe; but in 1863 great numbers of them 
appeared in Europe, and reached westward to 
the shores of the Atlantic. 


*syrt, s. [Fr. syrte, from Lat. syrtis; Gr. 
ovptis (surtis) =a sandbank.] [Syrtis.] A 
quicksand. 


* s¥r’-tic, a. (Eng. syrt; -ic.] Pertaining or 
relating to a syrt or quicksand ; of the nature 
of a quicksand. 


syr’-tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. ovprs (surtis), 
from ovpw (swrd) = to draw.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A quicksand. (Originally 
applied especially to two sandbanks on the 
north coast of Africa.) 

“ Quench'd ina boggy syrtis, neither sea, 
Nor good dry land,” Milton: P. L., ii. 939. 

2, Entom.: A genus of Bugs, family Mem- 
branacee (q.v.), having the sides of the abdo- 
men dilated, Two species, Syrtis crassipes and 
S. monstrosa, occur on the continent of Europe. 


syr-ip, * sir’-dp, *sir’-tip, *sir’-rop, s. 
(O.Fr. syrup, ysserop (Fr. sirop), from Sp. 
xarope = a medicinal drink, from Arab. shardab, 
shurab = wine or any beverage, syrup, from 
shariba = he drank; Ital. siroppo.] [SHrus 
(2), SHERBET. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. sn popular language, the 
unerystallizable fluid finally separated from 
erystallized sugar in the process of refining, 
either by the draining of sugar in loaves, or 
by being forcibly ejected by the centrifugal 
apparatus in preparing moistsugar, commonly 
known as golden syrup. By sugar manufac- 
turers the term syrup is applied to all strong 
saccharine solutions which contain sugar in 
a condition capable of being crystallized out, 
the ultimate unerystallizable fluid being dis- 
tinguished as molasses or treacle. 

“ The juice which trickles into these vessels is col- 
lected by persons who climb the trees for that purpose 
morning and evening, and is the common drink of 
every individual upon the island ; yet a much greater 
ae is drawn off than is consumed in this use, 
and of the surplus they make both a arp ian coarse 
sugar.”—Oook : First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Chem. : A saturated, or nearly saturated, 
solution of sugar in water. 

2. Pharm. : Syrupus ; a preparation in which 
sugar forms an important ingredient, and 

ives a peculiar consistence to the liquid. 
its general use is to disguise the flavour of 
drugs ; but in some cases, as in that of the 
iron iodide, the sugar preserves the active in- 
gredient from undergoing chemical change. 
About seventeen syrups are used in modern 
pheruege Among them are Syrupus aurantti, 
. limonis, S. papaveris, S. senna, &e. (Garrod.) 
“ His dr his dri and syrups doth apply, 


nks, 
To heat bis blood and quicken luxury.” 
° Drayton: The Owl. 


*syr-iped, *syr’-upt, a. 


sYs-sar-cO”sis, s. 


sys-tal’tic, a. 


* sys'-ta-sis, s. 
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(Eng. syrup ; 
-ed.) Sweetened by or as by moistening or 
mixing with syrup. 
“Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
We'll lick the syrupt leaves.” 
Drayton: Quest of Cynthia. 


syr’-up-y, sir’-tip-y, a. [Eng. syrup; -y.J 


Like syrup; partaking of the nature or quali- 
ties of syrup. 

“ Apples are of a syrupy, tenacious nature.”—Morté- 
mer: Husbandry, 

(Gr., from cvocapkow 
easterly unite by flesh: ov (su), for ovv 
sun) = with, together, and odpé (sarz), genit. 
gapkos (sarkos) = flesh.]} 

1, Anat.: A species of union of bones, in 
which one bone is united to another by means 
of an intervening muscle, as in the connec- 
tion of the os hyoides to the sternum. 


2. Surg. : The method of curing wounds by 
promoting the growth of new flesh. 


[Lat. systalticus; Gr. ove- 
TaATiKOs (sustaltikos) = drawing together ; ava- 
TédAw (sustelld) = to draw together ; ovv (sun) 
= together, and oréAAw (stell6) = to set in 
order. ] 


Physiol. : Capable of or produced by alternate 
peace and dilatation. Used spec. of the 
eart. 


(Gr., from ouviornpe (sunis- 
temi) = to place together.) [SysTeM.] A 
sitting together ; a political union or constitu- 
tion. 

“It is a worse preservative of a general constitution 
than the systasis of Crete, or the confederation of 


Poland,”"—Burke ; Reflections on the Revolution in 
France. 


sys-tém, *sys-teme, s. [Lat. systema, from 


Gr, cvaompua (susiéma) = a complex whole put 
together, a system: ov (sw), for avy (sun) = 
with, together, aud o77-(sté-), the base of tornue 
(histemt) = to stand; Fr. systeme; Sp. & Ital. 
sistema.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A combination or assemblage of things 
adjusted into a regular and connected whole ; 
a number of things or parts so connected and 
arranged as to make one complex thing ; things 
connected according to a scheme; as a system 
of canals or railways, a system of forces acting 
upon a body. 


2. An assemblage of parts or organs in an 
animal body which are composed of the same 
tissue or are essentially necessary to the per- 
formance of some function: as the nervous 
system, the vascular system, &c. 

3. Hence applied to the body itself: as, To 
take nourishment into the system. 

4, The whole scheme of creation regarded as 
forming one complete plan or whole; the 
universe, 

5. A plan or scheme according to which 
things are connected or combined into a 
whole ; anassemblage of facts, or of principles 
and conclusions scientifically arranged or dis- 
posed according to certain mutual relations, 
so as to form a complete whole: as, asystem of 
philosophy, a system of government, &c. 

6. Method, order, regularity : as, He has no 
system in his business. 

7, Manner or way in which things are 
managed ; plan of transacting business. 


II. Technically : 


1, Anat.: A term introduced by Bichat, 
used of any structure taken as a whole: as, 
the nervous system. 


*2. Ancient Music: An interval compounded, 
or supposed to be compounded, of several 
lesser intervals, as the octaye, the elements of 
which are called diastems. 


3. Astron. : A theory of the movements and 
mutual relations of the heavenly bodies, espe- 
cially of the sun, moon, and planets, and the 
laws by which these are regulated. Used of 
the Ptolemaic System, the Copernican Sys- 
pa the Newtonian System, &c. (all which 
see). 

“The great system in which the sun acts the part of 
the primary, and the planets of its satellites.”"—Her- 
schel: Astronomy, § 533. 

4, Biol. : Method of arrangement on a com- 
prehensive plan, Used specially in Botany, 
where first Linnzus’s Sexual System—the 
Artificial—for a time prevailed, to be followed 
by the Natural System, which is now in use. 
By the Natural System some understand only 
the placing together of such plants or animals 


‘boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shils, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del , 
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as resemble each other ; some hold that it re- 
veals the plan of the Creator, while Darwin 
(Origin of Species, ch. xiv.) thinks that it is the 
arrangement by similarity of characters of 
animals or plants having a community of 
descent. 

5, Fine Arts: A collection of the rules and 
principles upon which an artist works. 

6. Geol.: A term introduced by Sir Roderick 
Murchison for a formation or division of the 
Palwozoie, Secondary, or Tertiary Rocks. (See 
extract.) 

“In the work on Russia the Devonian, Carboni- 
ferous, and Permian rocks were each denominated 
systems, but as explained in this work, they are now 
Viewed as groups that constitute the Upper Palaeozoic 
Sys'em, the Silurian being the Lower balsozvic.”— 
Murchison > Siluriu (ed. 1854), p. 310, (Note) 

+7. Muth. : A term used of equations related 
to eavh other in the same problem, or of 
curves or surfaces connected by any law. 


system-maker, s. 
constructs a system or systems, 
contempt.) 

“* System-makers have endeavoured to interpret it 

away. '— Warburton: Works, vol. ix., ser. 5. 

* system-monger, s. One who is fond 

of forming or framing systems. 


One who makes or 
(Usually in 


sys-té-mAtic, sys-té-mat’-ic-al, a. [Gr. 
ovoTyparikos (susténutikos), from ovgTipatos 
(susténvitos), genit. of svatyua (sustemu)=a 
system (q.v.); Fr. systématique.] 

1, Pertaining to systein; according to sys- 
tem; methodical; formed or arranged with 
regular connection and subordination of parts 
to each other and to the design of the whole. 

“Now we deal much in essays, and unreasonably 

despise sys/ematical learning; whereas, our fathers 
had a just value for regularity and systems.”— Waits. 

2. Proceeding or working according to re- 
gular system or method: as, a systematic 
writer. 

* 3. Of or pertaining to the system of the 
universe ; cosmical, 


sys-té-mat-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. systema- 
ticul ; -ly.] Ina systematic manner; in form 
of a system ; methodically. 


*s¥s'-tém-at-ism, s. [Eng. systemat(ic) ; 
-ism.} Reduction of things into a system. 


sys'-tém-at-ist, s. [Eng. systemat(ic) ; -ist.] 
1, One who forms a system or systems, a 
systematizer. 


“ Systematists in botany arrange plants into certain 
orders, classes, or penera.’"—Chambers. 


2. One who adheres to a system. 


sys-té-mat-i-za‘tion, s. [Eng. systemat- 
ize); -ation.} The act of systematizing; the 
act or process of reducing or forming things 
into a system. 


sys’-tém-at-ize, v.t. [Eng. systemat(ic) ; -ize.] 
To haar or form into a system or regular 
method. 


“* Diseases were healed and buildings erected before 
medicine and architecture were systematized into 
arts.”"—Harris: Philological Inquiry. 

sys-tém-at-iz-ér, s. [Eng. systematiz(e) ; 
-er.) One who reduces or forms things into a 
regular system. 

“ Aristotle nay be called the systematizer of his 
master’s doctrines."—Hurris: Philological Inquiry. 

* s¥s-tém-a-tol’-d-gy, s. (Gr. ovormua 
sustéma), genit. cvorjpatos (sustématos) = a 
systein (q.v.), and Adyos (iogos) = a discourse. ] 
Knowledge or information regarding systems. 


sys-tém’-ic, a. [Eng. system; -ic.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to asystem. 


2. Anat., Pathol., &c.: Of or belonging to 
the body as a whole: as, the systemic arteries, 
the systemic veins. 


*s¥s-tém-i-za’tion, s. [Eng. systemiz(e); 
-ation.] The same as SYSTEMATIZATION (q.V.). 


* sys'-tém-ize, v.t. (Eng. system ; -ize.] To 
reduce to a system ; to systematize, 


*sys'-tém-iz-er, s. [Eng. systemiz(e) ; -er.] 
A systematizer. 


sys'-tém-léss, a. [Eng. system ; -less.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Without system. 

2. Biol. : Not obviously presenting the cha- 
racters of the well-marked divisions of the 
animal or vegetable kingdom, as the Pro- 
tozoa among animals and the microscopic 
alge or minute fungals among plants. 


sys-t0-1é, s. (Gr. cvar0dy (sustolé)=a con- 
tracting, drawing together; overéAAw (sus- 
telld) = to draw together: ov (su) for ody 
(sun) = together, and oréAdAw (stella) = to 
equip, to set in order; Fr. systole.) 
1. Gram. : The shortening of a long syllable. 
2. Physiol.: The contraction of any con- 
tractile cavity, specially of the auricles and 
veitricles in the heart. 


sys-tol’-ic, a. [Eng. systol(e); -ic.) Pertain- 
ing or relating to systole; contracting: as, 
systolic aortic, mitral, pulmonary, and tri- 
cuspid murmurs, 


sys-tyle, a. [Gr. ovorvdos (sustulos), from ov 
(sw), for vy (sun) = with, together, and orvAos 
(stu/os) =a pillar, a coluinn ; Fr. systyle.) 

Arch. : Having columns standing close : 

(1) Having columns placed in such a manner 
that they are two diameters of a column 
apart. [See illustration under Popium.] 

(2) Having a row of columns set close to- 
gether all round, as the Parthenon at Athens. 


* syte, s. [SiTE.] 
*sythe, s. [ScyTur.] 
sy-vér, s. [From the same root as sewer 


(q.v.).] A covered drain; a sewer, a gutter ; 
the grating or trap of a street drain. (Scotch.) 


syves, s. [CuHIvE (2).] 
Bot.: Allium Schenoprasum. (Jamieson.) 


* syx-hende-man, s. 
hundred, and mun.) 
Old Sax. Law; A man possessed of property 
to the value of six hundred shillings, 


sy-zyg -i-tim, si-zyg-i-im, s. [Gr. ovdv- 
yeos (suzugios) = yoked together, paired. So 
named from the way in which the branches 
and leaves are united by pairs.] 

Bot.: A genus of Myrtez. Trees or shrubs, 
with the flowers in cymes or corymls, the 
ealyx with its limb undivided; the petals, 
four or five, inserted into the throat of the 
calyx and fugitive; stamens many, similarly 
inserted; the fruit baccate, oue-celled by 
abortion ; seeds one or two. Syzygiwm Jambo- 
lanum, called also Eugenia Jamdbolana, is a 
moderate-sized tree, wild or cultivated all 
over India. The bark is astringent, and is 
used, as are the leaves, in dysentery. The 
decoction of the bark constitutes a wash for 
the teeth; its fresh juice, with goat’s milk, a 
medicine for the diarrhea of children. <A 
vinegar prepared from the unripe fruit is a 
stomachic, carminative, and diuretic. The 
fruit is astringent, but is eaten by the natives, 
who in time of famine consume also the 
kernels. The leaves of S, terebinthaceuwm are 
used in Madagascar to impart an aroma to 
baths. S. guineensis is worshipped in Gambia 
and the fruit is eaten. 


sy -zy-ByY, s. (Gr. cvgvyia (suzugia) = union, 
conjunction ; orguys (suzugos) = conjoined : 
ov (su), for oiv (sun) = with, together, and 
Gevyvume (zeugnumi) = to join; ¢guydov (zugon) 
=a yoke.) 

1, Astron, (Pl.): Linear relations ; a term 
used of the points of a planet, or of the moon’s 
orbit, at which the planet or the moon is in 
opposition to or conjunction with the sun. 

2. Pros.: The coupling of different feet to- 
gether in Greek or Latin verse. 


sza’-bo-ite (sz as tz), s. [After Prof. J. 
Szabo, of Budapest; sulf. -ite (Min.).] 


[A.S. siz = six; hund 


Min. : A mineral oceurring in minute crys- ‘ 


tals in cavities of an andesite, Transylvania. 
Crystallization, triclinic. Harduess, 6 to 7; 
sp. gr. 3°505; lustre, vitreous; colour, hair- 
brown to hyacinth-red. Compos,:; essentially 
a silicate of iron and lime. Now shown to 
be related to hypersthene (q.v.). 


szai-be’-ly-ite, s. [After Herr Szaibelyi; 
sulf- -ite (Min.). } 

Min.,: A mineral occurring in small nodules 
bristling with acicular crystals in a limestone 
at Werksthal, Hungary. Hardness, 8 to 4; 
sp. gr. 3°03; colour, externally white, inter- 
nally yellow. Compos. : after separating im- 
purities, essentially a hydrous borate of mag- 
nesia. 


szas'-ka-ite (sz as tz), s. [After Szaska, 
Hungary, where found ; suff. -tte (Min.).] 


Min. : An earthy variety of calamine (zine 
carbonate) (q.v.), stated to contain cadmium. 


szmik’-ite (sz as tz), s. [After Herr Szmikj 
sult. -ite (Min.). J 
Min. : Av amorphous mineral, stalactitic, 
Hardness, 1°5; sp. gr. 3°15; colour, 
whitish ; on fracture, reddish-white to 
rose-red. Compos.: sulphuric acid, 
47°43; protoxide of manganese, 42.01; 
water, 10°65 = 100°09, Found at Fels6o- 
banya, Hungary. 


8z0-pél’-ka (sz as tz), s. [Russ.] 

Music: A kind of oboe, about fifteen 
inches in length, made of elder wood, 
having a brass mouth-piece and eight 
large and seven small finger holes. It 
is a popular instrument in Southern 
Russia SZOPELKA, 
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T, the twentieth letter and the sixteenth con- 
sonaut of the English alphabet, is a sharp, 
mute consonant, and closely allied to d, both 
being dentals, It is formed by pressing the 
tip of the tongue closely against the root of 
the upper teeth, and it differs from d@ only in 
being non-vocal, while d is uttered with voice. 
T followed by hin the same syllable has two 
distinct sounds ; the one surd or breathed, as 
in think, thank, thouglt, representing the 
Anglo-Saxon PP; the other souant, or vocal, 
as in this, that, though, representing the Auglo- 
Saxon p. Ti before a vowel, and unaccented, 
usually passes into sh, as in nation, portion, 
partial, which are pronounced nashon, porshon, 
parshal. When sor a precede ti, the ¢ retains 
its proper sound, as in question, though before 
u it is often softened into ch (as in chawrch), as 
also in such words as miztwre, posture, &c. 
In accordance with Grimm's law (q.v.), ¢ in 
English (as also in Dutch, Icelandic, Gothic, 
&c.) is represented in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanserit by d, aud in German by s or 4 
Thus Eng. tooth (for tonth) = Lat. dens, genit. 
dentis, Gr. o0vs (odous), genit. odovros (odon- 
tos), Sanse. dant, Ger. zuhn, O. H. Ger. zand ; 
Eng. heart = Lat. cor, genit. cordis, Gr. capita 
(kardia), Sanse. kridaya, Ger. herza; Eng. 
eat = Lat. edo, Gr. édw (edd), Sanse. ad, O. H. 
Ger. ézan, Ger. ersen, If thet is preceded by 
s, this rule does not apply, as in Eng. stand 
= Lat. sto, Gr. torn (histémi), Ger stehen. Th 
in English, &c., is represented in Latin, Greek, 
and Sanscrit by ¢t, and in German by d; thus, 
Eng. thou= Lat. tu, Gr. rv (tu), Sanse. tvam, 
Ger. du; Eng. three = Lat. tres, Gr. pets 
(treis), Sansc. tri, O. H. Ger. dri, Ger. drei. 
In a few instances tin English represents an 
lin Latin, as in tear (s.) = Lat. lucrima. In 
bat and mate, t supplies the place ofan original 
k(O. Eng. bak and make). An original ¢ is 
sometimes represented by d@ in English; ef. 
proud = O. Eng, prut; diamond = Fr. dia- 
mant ; card = Fr. curte, Lat. charta. An ori- 
ginal ¢ has become th in author = Lat. auctor. 
It has disappeared from the middle of a word 
in best =O. Eng. betst; last =O. Eng. latst ; 
from the end of a word in anvil =O. Eng. 
anfilt; petty = Fr. petit ; dandelion = Fr. dent 
de lion. T has crept in (1) after s, as in behest, 
amongst, against, amidst, whilst, betwixt ; (2) in 
tyrant =O. Fr. tiran, Lat. tyrannus ; yxurch- 
ment = O. Fr. parchemin; cormorant = Fr. 
cormoran ; ancient = Fr. ancien ; pheasant = 
O. Fr. phaisan. Th represents an original d 
in hither, thither, whether, fuith = O, Fr. feid, 
Lat. fides. An original th has become d@ in 
could =O. Eng. cuthe; fiddle= O. Eng. fithele ; 
Bedlam = Bethlehem; it las become t in theft 
= A.8. theofth; nostril = A.S. nasthyrlu; it 
has disappeared from Norfolk = North-folk; 
worship = A.8. weorthscipe, Tis often doubled 
in the middle of words, occasionally at the 
end, as in butt, mitt. 7' is often used te 
denote things of the shape of the capital 
letter ; cf. 7'-bandage, T-syuare, &c. 


T, as a symbol, is used in_ numerals for 160, 
and with a stroke over it (T) for 160,000. 
GQ) Marked with a t: A thief. An ex- 
ression equivalent to the triwm literarum 
mo of Plautus (Aul., Il. iv. 47). The Eng 
lish phrase derives its force from the fact that 
thieves were formerly branded in the hand 
with the letter T. 
(2) To a t: Exactly ; to a nicety ; with the 
utimost exactness: as, That tits me to a t. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2#, ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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t&b, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A latchet or flap of a shoe or half-boot, 
formerly fastened with a buckle, now usually 
by a string. 

2. The metallic binding on the end of a 
shoe or corset lace ; a tag. 

8. A lace or other border, resembling that 
of a cap, worn on the inner front edges of 
ladies’ bonnets. 

4, The hanging sleeve of a child’s garment. 

{ Yo keep tab: To keep tally, or check. 

IL. Fulling: One of the revolving arms 
which lift the beaters of a fulling-imachine, 


* ta-bic’-co, s. [ToBacco.] 
t&b-a-chir,,s. [TasasHeer.] 


ta-ban’-i-dex, s. pl. (Lat. taban(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A cosmopolitan family of Tany- 
stoma (q.v.). Head broad, fitting close to 
the thorax, and occupied mostly by the com- 
pound eyes; there are usually three distinct 
ocelli ; mouth with six lancets in feinale, four 
in male; maxillary palpi two-jointed ; abdo- 
men bread, with eight segments; tarsi with 
three cushions; wings with a ventral cell, from 
which three veins run to the hinder margin. 
Genera; Tabanus, Hematopota, Chrysops, aud 
Pangonia; the first three genera are British. 


ta-ba/-niis, s. [Lat. =a gadfly (q.v.).] 
Entom. : ‘The type-genus of Tabanide (q.v.). 
Autenne three-jointed, the last joint deeply 
notched at the side and ringed near the tip. 
Tubanus bovinus, the Breeze-fly, one of the 
largest species, occurs in Britain. 7’. autwm- 
nails and 7’. tropicus are much more common. 


*tab’-ard, * tab’-érd, * tab’-ért, * tab’- 
ld, s. (O. Fr. tabart, tabard; Fr. tabard; 
p. & Port. tabardo ; Ital. 

tabarro; Wel. tabar; M. 
H. Ger. tapfart, taphart. 
Origin unknown.) A light 
vestinent worn over the 
armour, and generally em- 
broidered with the arms 
of the wearer. It was 
elose-fitting, open at the 
sides, with wide sleeves 
or flaps reaching to the 
elbows. It originally 
reached to the middle of 
the leg, but was alter- 
wards made shorter, It 
was at first worn chiefly 
by the military, but af- 
terwards became an ordi- 
nary article of dress of 
other classes in England TABARD. 

and France, in the middle 

ages. The illustration shows the tabard and 
other official dress of Garter King of Arms, in 
1417, when the office was created by Henry V. 
for the service of the Order of the Garter, 
which till then had been attended by Windsor 
heraliis. The tabard is now worn only by 
heralds and pursuivants at arms, and is em- 
broidered with the arms of the sovereign. 


tib-ar-dar’, * tab'-ard-ér, * tab-ard- 

eér’, s. (Eng. tabard ; -er.}_ One who wears 

a tabard; specif., a scholar belonging to the 

: foun:lation of Queen’s College, Oxford, whose 
original dress was a tabard. 


tab-ar-ét. s. 4 
Fabric: A stout, satin-striped silk stuff. 


. 

, t&b-a-sheeér’,, s. [From the Persian.] 

; Min.: A hydrated silica, belonging to the 
Opal group, deposited in irregular masses 
about the joints of certain varieties of the 

7 bamboo. Colour, yellowish white ; fracture, 

somewhat resinous; translucid to opaque. 

Adheres strongly to the tongue. Resembles 

hydrophane (q.v.), when immersed in water 

becoming quite transparent. Very brittle, 


tab’-bied, pa. par. ora. [Tansy, v.] 
tab’-bin-ét, s. (Tasrvet.] 


tab-by, a. & s. (Fr. tabis, from Sp. tabi=a 
silken stuff, from Arab, utabi =a kind of rich 
undulated silk.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Having a wavy or watered appearance. 


“ The potent warriors of the tabby vest.” 
Parnell: Battle of Frogs & Mice, iv 


a 


2. Brindled, brinded; diversified in colour. 


“The cat, if you but singe her tubby skin, 
The chimuey keeps, and sits content within,” 
Pope: Wife of Buch, 142. 
B, As substantive: 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Silk or other stuff having an irregu- 
larly waved or watered surface produced 
by pressure, usually between engraved rollers 
in the mode of calendering, knowi*as talbbying. 
There is but little differenve between tal-bying, 
watering, and moiré, the effect in each case 
being produced by the flattening of some of 
the fibres while the others remain undisturbed, 
causing the different parts to reflect the light 
uuequally, 

“In mimic pride the snail-wrought tissue shines 


Perchance of tubby or of harateen. 
Swift. (Todd.) 


2. A mixture of lime with shells, gravel, or 
stones in equal proportions, forming a mass, 
which, when dry, becomes as hard as rock. It 
is used in Morocco as a substitute for brick 
or stone in building. (Weale.) 

3. A cat of a mixed or brindled kind; a cat 
generally. (Collog.) 

“ Asin her ancient mistress’ lap 
The youthful tabby lay.” 
Cowper; Fumiliarity Dangerous. 

4, An old maiden lady; an old spinster; 
agossip. (Colloy.) 

“T am not sorry for the coming in of these old 
tabbies, and aw much obliged to ler Jadyship for leav- 
ing us to such an agreeable téte-a-téte."—G. Colman 
the Elder: Jealous Wife, li. 3. 

II, Entom.: Acommon British moth, Aglossa 
pinguinalis, one of the Pyralites; grayish- 
brown, clouded with a darker colour; hind 
wings grayish-brown; larva seen on greasy 
horse-cloths, &c. TheSmall Tabby is Aglossa 
cuprealis, aud has the hind wings whitish. It 
is rarer. 


tabby-cat, s. A brindled cat; a tabby. 


tab’-by, v.t. [Tappy, a.] To calender so as 
to give a tabby or wavy appearance to, as 
stuils ; to water or cause to look wavy : as, 
to tabby silk, mohair, &e It is done by a 
calender without water, 


tab’-by-ing, s. [Tassy, v.] 
Fabric: The act or process of passing fabrics 
between engraved rollers to impart a wavy or 
watered appearance. 


*tabe, s. (Lat. tabes.] A wasting away ; tabes. 
“ A tabeandaconsumption.”—Adams ? Works, i. 191. 


*ta-bé-faec’-tion, s. [Lat. tabefactio.] 
(Tasery.] The act or state of wasting away. 


* ta’-bé-fy, tab’-6-fy, v.t. [Lat. tabefio, 
from tabes = wasting away, and facio = to 
make.] To waste away ; to cause to waste or 
consume away ; to emaciate. 


“* Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient 
tabesies the body."—Harvey : On Consumptions. 


*ta-bél’-li-on, s. [Lat. tabellio, from tabella 
=a tablet, dimin. from tabula =a table (q.v.). ] 
A kind of secretary or notary; a scrivener. 
(Such a functionary existed under the Roman 
Empire, and during the old monarchy in 
France.) 


* ta’-ber, v.i. [Tazor, v.] 
* tab’-érd, s. [TABarD.] 


ta/-bérg-ite, s. [After Taberg, Sweden, where 
found ; suff. -ite. (Min.)] 

Min. : A variety of the chlorite group of 
minerals, which has been referred by different 
mineralogists both to penniniteand clinochlore 
(Dana’s ripidolite). Colour, bluish green, From 
optical observations Des Cloizeaux states that 
it sometimes consists of uniaxial and biaxial 
laminee combined, the axial divergence varying 
as much as from 1° to 33°, thus indicating a 
mixture of the members of this group. 


tab’-érn, s. (Lat. taberna =a tavern.) A 
cellar. (Prov.) 


tab’-ér-nic-le (le as el), s. & a. [Fr., from 

Lat. tabernaculum, a double dimin. from tab- 
erna =a hut, a shed ; Sp. & Port. tabernaculo ; 
Ital. tabernacolo.} [TAVERN.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*]. Lit.: A slightly-constructed temporary 
building or habitation ; a tent, a pavilion. 


“The Emperour had caused to be made a certein 
pavilion’ or tabernacle eight square."—P. Holland; 
Plutarch, p. 107. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) A temple; a place of worship; a sacred 
place ; specifically, the temple of Solomon, 
“Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle who 
shall dwell in thy holy bill ?"—/saim xv. L. 
*(2) The human frame as the temporary 
abode of the soul. 


“Tthink it meet, as long as Tam in this tabernacle 
to stir you up by putting you in reuembrance; know- 
ing that shortly I must put otf this ny tabernacle, 
even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath siewed me.” — 
2 Peter i. 13, 14 


II. Technicaily : 

1, Jewish Antig.: Heb, JID (mishkan) =a 
dwelling ; Sax (ochel) = a tent, more fully 
denominated Tabernacle of the Congregation, 
and Tabernacle of Witness, a tent coustructed 
by direction of Moses, under divine authority, 
to be a local habitation for Jehovah while 
his people moved from place to place in the 
wilderness—a teinple being obviously unsuit- 
able to the period of the wandering. To 
obtain materials for the construction of this 
sacred tent free-will offerings were solicited, 
ana the Jews, in respouse, brouglit gold, silver, 
“brass” (copper), cloths, rams’ skins dyed 
red, oil, spices, precious stones, &c. (Fxod. 
xxv. 1-9; xxxvi. 1-5). Bezaleel and Alioliab, 
men divinely endowed with genius for the pur- 
pose, were the actual builders (xxxv. 30-34; 
xxxvi. 4). The tabernacle was 80 cubits (i.e., 
45 feet long), 10 cubits (15 feet) wide, and 10 
cubits (15 feet) high. The material was 
*shittin” (acacia) wood, 20 boards of which, 
standing upright, constituted each of the 
longer (i.e., the north and south) sides, and six 
the west one, while the east end was open. 
Each board was fastened below by tenons 
fitting into two silver sockets ; they were held 
in their places by five bars of acacia wood 
on each side and five at the end, passing hori- 
zontally through rings of gold fastened in the 
upright boards. The interior was divided 
into an outer room 20 cubits long by 10 broad, 
ealled-the Holy Place, or Sanctuary, and an 
inner apartinent, 10 cubits (14 feet) long ly 10 
broad, named the Most Holy Place, or Holy 
of Holies. At the east, or open end, were five 
pillars of acacia wood, overlaid with gold, 
supporting a vail or curtain of fine linen with 
needlework of blue, crimson, and scarlet. Each 
pillar stood on a brass socket and was fur- 
nished with golden hooks. Between the Holy 
Place and the Place Most Holy was another 
vail or curtain of the same material as the 
first, but the pillars supporting it rested on 
silver sockets. Four different kinds of cur- 
tains or coverings supplied the place of a roof. 
The first, or inner one, of the same material 
as the two vails, was of ten curtains, each 28 
cubits (42 feet) long by 20 cubits (30 feet) 
broad. The covering exterior to this was of 
fine goats’ jiair, then there was one of sheep 
skins dyed red, theh one of WM (tachhash), 
rendered in the text of the Revised Version 
seal skins, and in the margin porpoise skins. 
Within the Holy Place, on the north side, was 
the golden table with the shew-bread on it, 
and on the south side the golden candlestick, 
and the golden altar of incense. In the Holy 
of Holies were the Ark of the Covenant and 
the mercy-seat (Exod, xxvi. 1-37; xxxvi. 
1-88; Heb. ix. 1-5). Around the taher- 
nacle was the court of the talernacle 100 
cubits (150 feet) long, by 50 cubits (75 feet) 
broad, surrounded by sixty pillars each five 
cubits (74 feet) high, with silver capitals and 
hooks, and brass sockets. The four pillars in 
the eastern side supported a vail or curtain 
constituting the gate of the court. The 
brazen altar and the laver were in the court- 
yard. Around the latter were the tents of the 
Levites, and beyond these those of the other 
tribes, three ou each side of the tabernacle. 
Only the priests entered the Holy Place. 
This they did twice daily, in the morning to 
extinguish the lights, in the evening to light 
them anew. None but the high priest could 
enter the Holy of Holies, and he only once a 
year, on the great day of Atonement. The 
Gershonites, the Merarites, and the Koha- 
thites took charge of the tabernacle and its 
furniture when these were removed from 
place to place. The tabernacle was first set 
up by Moses on tlie first day of tle second 
year after the Israelites had left Egypt. 
After they had reached Canaan it was located 
at Shiloh (1 Sam. iv. 3-22). In Saul’s time 
it was at Nob (cf. 1 Sam. xxi. 1 and Mark ii. 
26). When Solomon became king it was at 
Gibeon (1 Kings iii. 4). Afterwards Solomon 
laid it up in the Temple, of which in all its 


boll, bd} ; pout, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = &% 
-Gian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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tabernacle—table 


leading features it had been the model (1 Kings 
viii. 4, 2 Chron. v. 5). (TEMPLE, s., 4.) 

2. Eccles, & Church Hist.: In the Roman 
Church, a receptacle for the consecrated Host 
for benediction and the ciborium containing 
the smaller Hosts which the laity receive. In 
its present form—a small structure of marble, 
metal, or wood, placed in the centre of the 
east side of the altar—the tabernacle dates 
from the sixteenth century. Its original form 
was that of a dove; about the middle of the 
fourteenth century it was sometimes placed 
in an aumbry above the altar. A lamp con- 
stantly burns before the tabernacle, which is 
kept locked, the key never passing out of the 
charge of the clergy. The name tabernacle is 
also given to (1) a niche for an image, (2) a 
reliquary, (3) the aumbry near the high altar 
when used to contain the reserved sacrament, 
aud (4) the abbot’s stall in choir. 

3. Naut.: An elevated socket for a boat's 
mast, or a projecting post to which a mast 
may be hinged when it is fitted for lowering to 
pass beneath bridges. 


“The mizen mast to be stepped in a tabernacle on a 
false transom in front of the rudder head."—Field, 
Feb. 13, 1886, x 


* B. As adj.: The same as TABERNACULAR 
(q.v.). 

¥ Feast of Tabernacles : 

Jewish Antig. : MAD AN (chhag hassukkoth), 
one of the three leading Jewish feasts, on the 
recurrence of which all the males were re- 
quired to present themselves at Jerusalem. 
During this feast the people dwelt on their 
housetops or elsewhere in booths made of the 
branches of trees, in commemoration of their 
tent life in the wilderness. Called also the 
Feast of Ingathering, because it was a feast of 
thanksgiving for the completion of the harvest 
and the vintage. It lasted for eight days, from 
the 15th to the 28rd of Tisri, ‘ 
corresponding to October. 
The first and the eighth days 
were holy convocations 
(Bxod. xxiii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 
84; Num. xxix. 12; Deut. 
xvi. 13). It is believed that 
the eighth day of the Feast 
of Tabernacles was the last 
great day of the feast at 
which Jesus preached (John 
Vii. 87). 


tabernacle-work, s. 


Eccles.: Carved canopy- 
work over a pulpit, a choir stall, or a niche, 
The example figured is from the Lady Chapel, 
Exeter Cathedral. 


*tib'-ér-nac-le, v.i. [TABERNACTE, 8.) To 
sojourn ; to dwell for a time ; to house. 


“ He assumed our nature,“and tabernacled amongst 
us in the flesh.”—Scott : Works (ed. 1718), ii. 467. 


tab-er-nac-u-lar, a. [Lat. tabernacul(wm) 
=a tabernacle ; Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] 
1. Seulptured with delicate tracery or open- 
worked ; latticed. 


“The sides of every street were covered with fresh 
alures .. . fronted with tabernacular or open work, 
vaulted."— Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, ii. 93, 


2. Of or pertaining to a tabernacle. 


* 3. Of or pertaining to a booth or shop: 
hence, common, low. (De Quincey.) 


ta-—bér-nze-mo6n-ta-mna, s. [Named by 
Plunier, after James Theodore Tabernzemon- 
tanus, who in 1588 published the first part of 
a great Herbal. He died in 1590.) 

Bot.: A genus of Plumieree. Flowers 
monopetalous ; corolla salver-shaped ; stamens 
five, included ; anthers sagittate ;- style fili- 
form; stigma dilated at the base, trifid ; 
ovaries two, developing into two follicles; 
seeds immersed in deep red pulp. Taberne- 
montana utilis, the Hya-hya of Demerara, is 
one of the Cow trees. It pours forth a copious 
stream of thick, sweet, innoxious milk. 
T. coronaria is a small evergreen shrub, six or 
eight feet high, with silvery bark and glossy 
leaves. It is common in Indian gardens ; its 
native country is unknown. The red pulp 
obtained from the aril is used as a dye by the 
hill people. An oil is prepared from T. 
dichotoma, a small Indian tree. The Ceylonese 
suppose its fruit to have been the forbidden 
fruit of paradise. The sap of T. persicariw- 
Jfolia, found in Mauritius, is considered poi- 
sonous ; its wood is used in turnery. 


ta/-beg, s. [Lat., from tabeo = to waste away.] 


of 


TABERNACLE WORK, 


Pathol.: A wasting away of the body 
however produced. It figured largely in the 
older writers, but is now limited to the three 
compounds subjoined. 


+ tabes-dorsalis, s. 

Pathol.: The same as LocoMOTOR-ATAXY 
(q.v.). 

* tabes-glandularis, s. 

Pathol. : [SrRoMA, 2.]. 


tabes-mesenterica, s. 
DISEASE. } 


ta-bét/-ic, a. [Tases.] 
1, Of or pertaining to tabes ; of the nature 
of tabes. 
2. Affected with or suffering from tabes. 


*tab-id, a. (Lat. tabidus= wasting away, 
from tabes =a wasting away; Fr. tabide.] 
Pertaining or relating to tabes ; suffering from 
tabes. 


(MESENTERIC- 


“In tabid persons, milk is the best restorative, 
being chyle already prepared.”—Arbuthnot; On Ali- 
ments, ch. i, 


* tib’-id-ly, adv. [Eng. tabid; -ly.] In a 
tabid manner ; wastingly, consumptively. 


* tab’-id-néss, s. (Eng. tabid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tabid or wasted by 
disease ; emaciation, tabes. 


“ Profuse sweatings in the night, a tabidness of the 
flesh, hot and cold fits alternately succeeding.”—Leigh : 
Nat. Hist. Lancashire, p. 62. 


* ta-bif’-ic, a. [Lat. tabes=a wasting away, 
and facio=to make.} Causing consumption 
or wasting away ; wasting. 


tab’-in-ét, tab’-bin-ét, s. [Etym. doubt- 

ful; by some referred to tabby (q.v.); accord- 
ing to Trench, named after a M. Tabinet, a 
French Protestant refugee, who introduced 
the making of tabinet into Dublin.) 

Fabric: 

1, A kind of taffety or tabby. 

“That is the widow ; that stout woman in the crim- 

son tabinet.”—Thackeray : Book of Snobs, ch. xlii. 

2, A mixed stuff of silk and wool, adapted 

for window-curtains. 


* tab’-i-_tude, s. [Lat. tabitudo, from tabes.] 
The state of one affected with tabes. 


tab’-la, s. [Peruvian.] 
Pharm.: Cinchona bark peeled from the 
trunk of the tree. It is more valuable than 
that derived from the branches. 


tab’-la-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. tabula=a 
board, a table.] 
1, Anat. : A division or parting of the skull 
into two tables. 
2. Art: A painting on a wall or ceiling. 


“Tn painting we may give to any particular work 
the name of tablatwre, when the work is in reality a 
single piece, comprehended in one view, and formed 
according to one single intelligence, meaning, or de- 
sign.”"—Lord Shaftesbury. 


3. Music: 

(1) A general name for all the signs and 
characters used in music. Those who were 
well acquainted with these signs were said to 
sing by the Tablature. 

(2) A peculiar system of notation employed 
for instruments of the lute class, for viols, 
and certain wind instruments. The earliest 
systems of notation, like the music of Asiatic 
nations to this day, were different sorts of 
tablature. That which may be called the 


modern tablature 


was invented not 6|Stewl 
earlier than the : 
-—lasaee 


sixteenth cen- 4 
tury. In England 
tablature was 
employed for all 
stringed instru- 
ments, the num- 
ber of lines eim- 
ployed being reg- 
ulated by the 
number of strings 
the instrument 
possessed. Tablature for wind instruments 
was expressed by dots on a stave of six, seven, 
or eight lines, according to the number of 
holes in the instrument, the number of dots 
signifying the number of holes to be stopped 
by the fingers. Organ tablature was a system 
of writing the notes without the stave by 
means of letters. Thus, the several octaves 


TABLATURE, 


were called great, little, one and two-line 
octaves, according to the style of letter em- 
potas to indicate them. The name has also 

een applied to figured bass. The illustration 
given is from the French and English tablature 
employed by John Dowland in his Books of 
Songes or Ayres (London, 1597-1603), and by 
most English lutenists. 


“Well, those who affirm that these devices eanee 
not to the minde of Plato, are yet of opinion, t 
those other agree very well to the propositions de- 
scribed in the tablature of musicians, which cousisteth 
of five tetrachords.”"—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 857. 


ta’/-ble, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. tabula=a 
plank, a flat board, a table, from a root ta- or 
tan- = to stretch. From the same root comes 
thin (q.v.). Sp. tabla; Port. taboa; Ital 
tavola ; Dut. & Ger. tafel.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, A flat surface of some extent; a flat, 
smooth piece ; a slab, 

“Upon the castle hill there is a bagnio paved with 

fair tables of marble,”—Sandys. 

* 2. Asurface flat and smooth to be painted 
on. 

* 3. Hence, a painting, a drawing. 

“The table wherein Detraction was expressed, he 
Apelles] painted in this form.”—£lyot: The a 

Kc. iii., ch. xxvii. 
4g A ‘painted table” was the common 
mode of designating a picture painted on 
wood, after the usual manner of medieval 
artists, in inventories of the period. 

"Ais order was when he had finished a peece of 
worke or painted table, and laid it out of his hand, 
to set it forth in some open gallerie or thorow fare to 
be seene of folke that passed by, and himselfe would 
lie close behind it to hearken what faults were found 
therewith.”"—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxxv., ch. ix. 

*4, A thin piece of something for writing on; 
a tablet. ; 

“Written ... not on tables of stone, but on fleshly 

tables of the heart.”"—2 Corinth. iii. 8. 

* 5, Hence, in plural, a memorandum-book, 
a note-book. 

“ His master’s old tables, his note-book, his counsel- 

keeper.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

6. An article of furniture, consisting of a 
flat surface or top of boards or other mate- 
rials, supported on legs, and used for a great 
variety of purposes, as for supporting dishes, 
work, articles of ornament, &c., writing upon, 
or the like. Tables are distinguished accord- 
ing to size, shape, construction, material, 
purpose, &c.: as, a dining-table, a billiard- 
table, a folding-table, a toilet-table, &c. 

“ Yea, many a man, perdie, I could unmask, 


Whose desk and table make a solemn show.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 56. 


7. The persons seated at table or partaking 
of entertainment. 
“To set the table on aroar.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 1. 
8. Fare or entertainment provided for guests. 
“Nothing could be in better taste than his ee 
ages and his table."—Macaulay » Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
*Q9. (Pl.): The game of backgammon or 
draughts. 
“ Monsieur the nice, 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2 

10. A presentation of many items or parti- 
culars in one connected group; especially 
when the items are in lists or columns; a 
collection of heads or principal matters in a 
book, with yeferences to the pages where they 
may be found ; an index. 

“Tt might seem impertinent to have added a table 
to a book of so small a volume, aud which seems to 
be itself but a tad/e; but it may prove advantageous 
at once to learn the whale culture of any plant.”— 
Evelyn: Kalendar. 


* 11, (PL): A list in columns of the results 


of the multiplication of numbers in regular 
order by others, given to children to teach 
them arithmetical multiplication: as, A child 
learns his tables. (Collog.) 

IL. Technically: 

1. Anat, (Pl.): Two layers of compact, bony 
substance, the outer and inner tables separ- 
ated by an intervening cancellated substance 
called diploé. (Quain.) 

2. Architecture: 


(1) A smooth, simple member or ornament 
of various forms, but most usually in that of 
a long square. When it projects from the 
naked of the wall it is termed a raised or pro- 
jecting table ; when it is not perpendicular to 
the surface it is called a raking-table; and 
when the surface is roughed, frosted, or ver- 
miculated it is called a rustic table. (Gwilt.) 


(2) A horizontal moulding on the exterior 
or interior face of a wall, placed at different 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=2; qu=kw. 
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levels, which form basements, separate the 
stories of a building, and crown its upper 
portions ; a string-course. (Oxford Glossary.) 

3. Eccles. : The Communion table (q.v.). In 
the Prayer Book the expressions, Holy Table, 
the Lord’s Table, occur, but in the Coronation 
Service the word Altar is used, 


4, Glass-making : 


(1) The flat disk of crown glass which is 
made from a bulb on the end of a blowing- 
tube, transferred to a ponty, gradually and 
finally flashed into a disk by rotating in front 
of a flashing-furnace (q.v.). It is usually 
about four feet in diameter. Twenty-four 
tables make a case. 


(2) The flat plate with a raised rim, on 
which plate-glass is formed. 

5. Lapidary : 

(1) Table-cutting ; a form of diamond-cut- 
ting. The top of the stone is ground flat with 
& corresponding flat. bottom of less area, with 
its four upper and lower facets cut parallel to 
each other. 

(2) The upper flat surface of a brilliant cut 
diainond. 


6. Mach. : The part on which work is placed 
to be operated upon. 

7. Math., Nat. Philos., &c.: An arranged 
collection of many particulars, data, or values ; 
a system of numbers calculated for expediting 
operations or for exhibiting the measures or 
values of some property common to a number 
of different bodies in reference to some 
common standard ; a series of numbers which 
proceed according to some given law ex- 
pressed by a formula. Thus there are tables 
of logarithms, of rhumbs, of specific gravity, 
of square or cube-roots, of aberration, &c. 


*8. Palmistry: The collection of lines on 
the palm of the hand. 
“ Mistress of a fairer table 
Hath not history nor fable.” 
Ben Jonson; Masque of Gipsies, 

9. Perspective: The same as PERSPECTIVE- 
PLANE (q.V.). 

10. Weaving: The board or bar in a draw- 
loom to which the tails of the harness are 
attached. 

B. As adj.: Appertaining to, provided or 
ere id for, or used at table: as, table 

inen. 


J (1) Lord’s table: The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper or holy communion. 


(2) Rownd table: [Rounn, a.]. 
(8) Table of Pythagoras : The common multi- 
plication-table carried up to ten. 


(4) Tables of the Law, Tables of the Testi- 
mony : 

Jewish Antiq. : Two tables of stone, written 
or inscribed on both sides: ‘‘and the tables 
were the work of God, and the writing was 
the writing of God graven upon the tables” 
Exod. xxxii. 16) ; ‘‘ written with the finger of 

od” (xxxi. 18), After having received them 
from Jehovah, high on the ridge or peak of 
Sinai, Moses was carrying them down the 
mountain-side to the camp, when he was so 
overcome by passion on hearing the shouts 
raised by the people in connexion with idol- 
worship that he flung from him the tables of 
stone, which broke on the ground (17-19). 
They were divinely replaced by others (xxxiv. 
1-29), which were put in the ark (Deut. x. 5). 
The writing on the tables consisted of the Ten 
Commandments, probably the first four, teach- 
ing duty to God, on the first table, and the 
‘other six, telling of duty to man, on the 
second table (Matt. xxii. 36-39). 


*(5) Tables Toletwnes: The Alphonsine astro- 
nomical tables, so called from their being 
adapted to the city of Toledo. (Chawer: 
0. T., 11,585.) 

(6) The Four Tables : 

Scottish Church Hist.: An executive com- 
mittee, consisting of four noblemen, four 
gentlemen, four ministers, and four burgesses, 
appointed in 1638 by the Presbyterians to 
manage their affairs during the struggle against 
the forcible introduction of the liturgy into 
the Scottish church. The name was given 
because the committee met in four separate 
rooms in Parliament House in Edinburgh, 
ott room of course furnished with a separate 

e. 


(7) To lay on the table: In parliamentary 
_ practice, and in the usage of corporate and 
other bodies, to receive any document, as a 


report, motion, or the like, but to agree to 
postpone its consideration indefinitely. 

(8) To order (a bill or docwment) to lie on the 
table: To defer for future consideration ; to 
postpone. 

*(9) To serve tables: 

Script.: To administer the alms of the 
Chureh, (Acts vi, 2.) 

(10) To turn the tables: To change or reverse 
the condition or fortune of two contending 
parties ; a metaphor taken from the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune at gaming-tables. 

(11) Twelve Tables: 

Roman Antiq.: The tables containing the 
body of Roman law drawn up by the de- 
cemvirs, B.C. 451; originally there were only 
ten of these tables, but two more were added 
in the following year. 


table-anvil, s. A small anvil adapted 
to be screwed to-a table for bending plates of 
metal or wires, making small repairs, &c. 


hog tee ee s. A bed in the form of a 
e. 


table-beer, s. Beer for the table or for 
common use; small beer, 


table-bell, s. A small bell to be used at 
meals for calling servants, 


table-board, s. Meals without lodging. 


table-book, s. 
1, A memorandum-book ; a note-book, 
“Tf I had played the desk or table-book.” 
Shakesp. : Hamiet, ii, 2 
2. A book containing the multiplication 
table, and tables of weights and measures. 


table-cloth, s. <A cloth for covering a 
table, especially for spreading over the table 
cc to setting on the dishes, &c., for 
meals. 


table-clothing, s. Table-linen. (Prov.) 


table-cover, s. A cloth made of wool, 
cotton, or other fabric, either woven or 
stamped with a pattern, laid on a table be- 
tween meal-times. 


table-cutting, s. [Tasts, s. II. 5. (1).] 


table-d’héte, s. [Lit., the host’s table; 
so called because it was formerly, and in Ger- 
many still is, the custom for the landlord to 
take the head of the table.] A common table 
for guests at an hotel; an ordinary. 


table-diamond, s. 

Min,: A diamond prepared as a flat stone, 
with two opposite plane surfaces and bevelled 
edges. 


table-knife, s. An ordinary knife used 
at table, as distinguished from a fruit-knife, 
a penknife, &c. 


table-land, s. 

Phys. Geog. : A plateau ; a plain existing at 
some considerable elevation above the sea. 
Volcanic rocks often make such table-lands, 
as in Central India; so do limestones. Or a 
sea-bed or lake-bed, or a great stretch of 
country, may be upheaved. The chief table- 
lands are in the Old World, extensive, low- 
lying plains rather than table-lands character- 
izing the New. One occupies about half the 
surface of Asia, being 5,500 miles from east to 
west, and from 700 to 2,000 miles from north 
to south. In Europe there are table-lands in 
parts of Switzerland, France, Spain, and 
Bavaria. African table-lands exist in Morocco, 
Abyssinia, the,region of the Victoria Nyanza, 
&c. In the United States the great saline 
plain of Utah and the Great Plain lying east 
of the Rocky Mountains are examples. 


“At sunrise we discovered a high tabdle-land (an 
)) pearing E, by 8."—Cook.; Second Voyage, bk. 
+» ch. iv. 


table-lathe, s. A hand-lathe (q.v.), 
table-layers, s. pl. 
Geol. : Sheets of volcanic and plutonic rocks, 


divided into tabie-like masses, but not really 
stratified ; pseudo-strata. 


table-linen, s. The linen used at and 
for the table, as table-cloths, napkins, or the 
like; napery. 

*table-man, s. A man or piece used in 
the game of draughts or backgammon. 


“CA soft body dampeth the sound] and therefore in 
clericallsy the keyes are lined: and in colledges they 
use to line the table-men.”—Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 158. 


ta’-ble, v.t, & 4. 


table-money, s. 

1, An allowance to general officers in the 
army and flag officers in the navy in addition 
to their pay as a compensation for the neces 
sary expenses which they are put to in fulfil- 
ling the duties of hospitality within their 
respective commands, 

2. At Clubs: A small charge made to mem- 
bers using the dining-room to cover the ex- 
penses of furnishing and setting out the tables. 


table-moving, s. 


table-plane, s. 

Joinery: A furniture maker’s plane for 
making rule-joints. The respective parts 
have rounds and hollows, and the planes are 
made in pairs, counterparts of each other. 
[RuLE-JoINT, } 


* table-rent, s. 


Old Law: Rent paid to a bishop, &c., and 
appropriated to his table or house-keeping. 


table-shore, s. 
Naut. : A low level shore, 


table-spar, s. [TABULAR-SPAR.] 


table-spoon, s. The largest sized spoon 
ordinarily used at table, the other sizes being 
known as dessert-spoons and tea-spoons. 


table-spoonful, s. As much as a table- 
spoon will hold, ; 


* table-sport, s. The object of sport at 
table; a butt. Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 2.) 


table steam-engine, s. A form of 
engine in which the cylinder is fixed upon a 
table-like base. 


table-talk, s. Conversation at table or 
at meals ; familiar conversation. 


table-talker, s. A conversationist ; one 
who studies to lead or outshine others in 
table-talk. 


table-turning, s. One of the earliest of 
the manifestations said to be produced by 
spiritualagency. A number of persons formed 
a circle round a table, on which their out- 
stretched fingers lightly rested. After a time 
the table began to move, and to answer 
questions either by tilting or rapping at 
appropriate letters as the alphabet was re- 
peated. The late Professor Faraday was of 
opinion that a rotary impulse was uncon- 
sciously imparted to the table by those who 
stood round it, and it has been pointed out 
that pushing may take place without any 
distinct consciousness on the part of those 
who push, and that expectant attention is 
known to produce such a state of the muscles 
as would occasion this unconscious pushing. 

* table-wise, adv. 

Eccles, ; A word formed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to express the position in which some 
altars were then placed—i.e., in the body of 
the church, with their ends east and west. 


(TABLE-TURNING.] 


(TABLE, 8.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, To represent, as in a picture or paint- 

ing; to delineate, as on a tablet. 

“This last powder-treason, fit to be tabled and pic- 
tured in the chambers of meditation as another hell 
above the ground.”—Bacon: Supplement to the Cabala, 
Pp. 68. 

* 2, To board ; to supply with food. 

* 3. To form into or set down in a table or 

catalogue; to tabulate. 


“T could have looked on him without admiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had beep 
tabled by his side,”"—Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 4. 


4, To lay or place on a table. 


“The men had a refreshment of ale, for which he 
too used to table his twopence."—Curlyle : Reminis- 
cences (ed. Froude), i. 45. 


5. To lay on the table in business meetings ; 
to enter upon the record. 

4 To table, or lay on the table: A parlia- 
mentary procedure, which is equivalent to 
indefinite postponement of consideration (of a 
bill, &.). 

Il. Technically : 

1. Carp.: To let, as one piece of timber, 
into another, by alternate scores or projec- 
tions on each to prevent the pieces from 
drawing asunder or slipping upon one another. 

2. Naut.: To make broad hems in the skirts 
and bottoms of (sails), in order to strengthen 
them in the part attached to the bolt-rope. 


dbl, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-tian, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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tableau—tabular 


* B. Intrans.: To board, to diet; to live at 
the table of another. 


“ He lost his kingdom, was driven from the society 
of men to table with the beasts, and to graze with 
oxen.”—South: Sermons. 


ta-bleau’ (pl. ta-bleaux’) (eau as 0, Kas 
z), s. [Fr., dimin. from table = table (q.v.).] 

1, A picture ; a striking or vivid representa- 
tion or situation. 

2. A group of performers in a dramatic 
scene, or of any persons regarded as forming 
a dramatie group ; specif., a group of persons 
dressed and grouped so as to represeut some 
interesting event or scene ; a tableau-vivant. 


tableau-vivant (pl. tableaux-vi- 
vVants),s. (TABLEAU, 2.] 


*ta-ble-mént, s. [Eng. table; -ment.] 
Arch, : A flat surface ; a table. 


“When we had fetched therefore a circuit about, 
we sat us down upon the tablements on the south side 
of the Temple, veer unto the chapel of Tellus.”— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 973. 


*ta’-bleér, s. [Eng. tabl(e); -er.] 
1, One who tables. 


2. One who boards others for hire; one 


who boards. 
“But he is now come 
To be the musick-master ; tabler, too, 
He is, or would be.” Ben Jonson: Epigrams. 


tAb’-16ét, s. Na tablette, dimin. from tabe=a 
table (q.v.). 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1, A small level surface; a small table, 

* 9. A slab of wood, stone, metal, or other 
material on which anything is engraved, 
painted, or the like. 

“ Protogenes knew not when to take his hand from 

the tublet which he was painting."—Anox: Essay 63. 

3. A small, flat and smooth piece of wood, 
metal, ivory, or other material, prepared for 
writing, painting, drawing, or engraving upon. 
The tablets of the ancients were made in the 
form of books, the leaves of skin, ivory, 
parchment, wood, fixed within covers, and 
held by a wire or ribbon which passed through 
holes in all of them, so that they opened like 
afan. Tablets of ivory are now generally used. 

“To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 
With tadlets seal'd, that told his dire intent.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vi, 210, 

4, (Pl.): A kind of small pocket-book or 
Memoranduin-book, 

5. A small flattish cake, as of soap, &c. 


“Tt hath been anciently in use to wear tiblets of 
arsenick, or preservatives, against the plague ; as they 
draw the venoin to them from the spirits."—Bacon, 


IL, Technically : 

1. Arch.: A coping on 4 wall or scarp. 

2. Pharm.: An electuary or confection 
made of dry ingredients with sugar. It is 
generally in flat squares, but sometimes 
rounded. Called also, especially when 
rounded, a lozenge or troche. 


ta’-bling, s. (Eng. tabl(e); -ing.] 

* J], Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of forming into tables, 

2. The act of playing at tables ; gambling. 

3. Board, maintenance. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Carp.: A coak or tenon on the scarfed 
face of a timber, designed to occupy a counter- 
part recess or mortise in the chamfered face 
of a timber to which it is attached. (Scarr.] 

2. Naut.: Anadditional thickness of canvas 
on portions of a sail exposed to chafing, or to 
strengthen the sail at certain points, as the 
edges. 


“* We generally have a little line inside the tabling 
of the afterleach.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 


*q Tabling of fines: : 

Law: The forming into a table or catalogue 
the fines for every county, giving the contents 
of each fine passed in any one term. This 
was done hy the chirographer of fines of the 
Common Pleas. 


* tabling-house, s. 


1, A gambling-house. 


“ They have but drunke once together at the taverne, 
or met in the tennis court, or else turned into a 
tabling-house, and layed at dice and hazzard one 
with the other."—?. Holland: Plutarch p, 185. 


2. A boarding-house. 
tab-li-niim, s. [Lat.] 


Roman Antig.: An apartment in a Roman 
house in the centre of the atrium, in which 


were deposited the genealogical records and 
archives, and all documents commemorating 
the exploits which had been performed by 
members of the family, or which were con- 
nected with the high offices which any of 
them had filled. 


A Ay Ay 
ta-boo’, t ta-bu’, * ta-pu’, s. 
tabu; Maori tupw= sacred.) 

1. Lit. & Anthrop.: A custom formerly very 
prevalent in Polynesia and New Zealand of 
separating persons, places, or things from 
common use ; applied also to the state or con- 
dition of being so separated. The taboo was 
essentially a religious ceremony, and could 
only be imposed by the priests, though it was 
employed in social and political affairs, as 
well as in matters distinctively religious. The 
idols, temples, persons, and names of the 
king were taboo (or sacred), and almost every- 
thing offered in sacrifice was taboo to the use 
of the gods. Seasons of taboo (on the ap- 
proach of some festival, before going to war, 
aud in case of the illness of a chief), were 
either common or strict. During the former, 
the men were only required to abstain from 
their ordinary pursuits, and attend a religious 
ceremony morning and evening; during the 
latter, all fires and lights were extinguished, 
and no person, except those whose attendance 
was required at the teinple, was allowed out 
of doors. The taboo was imposed either by 
proclamation, or by fixing certain marks to 
the places or things tabooed. The prohibi- 
tious and requisitions of the taboo were 
strictly enforced, and every breach of them 
punished with death, unless the delinquent 
had powerful friends who were either priests 
or chiefs. The king, sacred chiefs, and priests 
seem to have been the only persons to whom 
the application of the taboo was easy: the 
great mass of the people were at no period of 
their existence free from its influence, and no 
circumstance in life conld excuse disobedience 
to its commands, while, like many of the 
peculiar customs of lower races, it bore with 
peculiar hardship on women. A girl was not 
allowed to eat food that had been cooked at 
her father’s fire, and a wife was forbidden to 
partake of what she had prepared for her 
husband and sons, and even to eat in the 
same room with them. In New Zealand, how- 
ever, the custom was, in its influence, gene- 
rally more powerful for good than for evil. 
The advance of civilization and the influence 
of the missionaries have done much to abolish 
it throughout the Sonth Sea Islands, and 
even where it still lingers the old death 
penalty for its violation can be no longer 
enforced. 


2. Fig.: Prohibition of social intercourse 
with. 


ta-bod’, t ta-bii’, v.t. [Taxoo, s.] 
1, Lit.: To put under taboo. 


“Sometimes an island or a district was tabued, 
when no canoe or person was allowed to approach it. 
—Brown: Peoples of the World, ii. 48, 

2. Fig.: To forbid the use of; to interdict 
approach to, or contact or intercourse with, 
as for religious or other reasons. 


“ Art and poetry were tabooed both by my rank and 
ny Cees sectarianisin.”"—Kingsley; Alton Locke, 
ch, i, 


ta-bor, * ta’-bour, s. [0. Fr. tabour (Fr. 
tambour), from Sp. tambor, atambor, from 
Arab. tambiir =a kind of lute, a guitar with a 
long neck and six brass strings ; also a drum ; 
Pers. tumbuk = a trumpet, a bagpipe; tambal 
=asmall drum; tabir 
=a drum ; Ital. tam- 
buro.] 

Music: A small 
shallow drum used to 
accompany the pipe, 
and beaten by the 
fingers. The old Eng- 
lish tabor was hung 
round the neck, and 
beaten with a stick 
hell in the rigit 
hand, while the left 
hand was occupied in 
fingering a pipe. The 
pipe and tabor were 
the ordinary accompaniment of the morris- 
dance. The illustration is taken from the 
celebrated ancient window in the mansion of 
Geo. Tollet, Esq., Batley, Staffordslire. (See 
Hone’s Year Book, July 17.) 

“ Dost thou live by thy tabor$"—Shakesp, : Twelfth 


Night, iii. L 


(South-Sea 


TABOR AND TABOR 
STICK, 


* ta’-bor, * ta’/-bour, v.i. & t. [Tasor, s,] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To play upon the tabor. 
2. To strike lightly and frequently. 
“And ber maids shall lead her as with the voice of 
doves, tabouring upon their breasts."—Nahum iL. 7. 
B. Trans.: To sound by beating a tabor; 
to play on a tabor. 
“ For in your court is many a losengeour 
That tabowren in your eares inauy a soun, 
Chaucer: Legend of Good Women, (Prol.) 
* ta/-bor-ér, *ta’-bour-ér, s. [Eng. tabor; 
-er.} One who plays on a tabor. 
“Would I could see this tabourer.” 
hukesp. : Tempest, iii. 2 
ta’-bor-ét, * ta’-bour-ét, s. (Eng. tabor; 
dimin. suff. -et.] A sinall tabor. 


“ We take our first glimpse of this diminutive, filmy 
taboret."—Harper's Magazine, July, 1886, p. 286, 


ta’-bor-ine, ta’-bour-ine, s. [Fr. tabourin.] 
1, A tabor; a small drum in form of a 
sieve ; a tambourine. 


2. A side-drum. 
“Trumpeters . .. 


Make mingle with our rattling tabceeinien 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 1. 
Ta'-bor-ites, s. pl. [Bohem. tabor=a tent] 
Church Hist. : A section of Calixtines, who 
received their name from a great encampinent 
organized by them on a mountain near Prague 
in 1419, for the purpose of receiving the Com- 
munion in both kinds. On the same spot 
they founded the city of Tabor, and, assembling 
an insurrectionary force, marched on Prague 
under the lead of Ziska (July 30, 1419), and 
committed great atrocities under the pretence 
of avenging insults offered to the Calixtine 
custom of communicating under both kinds. 
On the death of King Wenceslaus (Aug. 16 
1419) they began to destroy churches an 
monasteries, to persecute the clergy, and to 
appropriate church property on the ground 
that Christ was shortly to ajpearand establish 
his personal reign among thein, They were 
eventually conquered and dispersed in 1453 
by George Podiebrada (afterwards King of 
Bohemia). 


ta’-bour, s. & v. 


* ta’/-bour-ét, s. 
1, A taboret. 
“They shall depart the manor before him with 

trum pets, tabourets, and other minstrelsy,”—Spectator. 
2. A seat without arins; a stool. So called 
from its shape, which somewhat resembles a 
drum. 
3, A frame for embroidery. 


{| Right of the tabouret (Droit de tabou Fy 
A privilege formerly enjoyed by ladies of the 
highest rank in France of sitting on a taboures 
in presence of the queen. ([2.] 


*ta'-brére, s. [Eng. tabor; -er.] A player 
on the tabor. 
“* I saw ashole of shepherds outgo, 
Before them yode a lusty tabrere.” 
Spenser : Shepheurds Calender ; June. 
*ta'-brét, s. [Eng. tabor; -et.] A small 
tabor ; a taboret. 
“So bright are they 
Who saffron-vested sound the tad-t there.” 
R. Browning: Return of the Druses, i 
tab’-u-la (pl. tab’-u-lee), s. [Lat.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: A table; a flat surface, 

2. Zool. (Pl.): Transverse partitions in eer- 
tain corals; horizoutal plates or floors, ex- 
tending from side to side across the cavity of 
some corals, which they divide into chambers, 
one above another, 


tabula-rasa, phr. [Lat. = a smooth 
waxed tablet, ready to receive any impression 
of the style.] 

Philos.: A term used by the Sensational 
philosophers of the seventeenth century to 
describe the condition of the human mind be- 
fore it has been the subject of experience, in 
opposition to the supporters of the theory of 
innate ideas, The origin of the expression is 
probably to be found in Aristotle (de Animay 
lib. iii., c. iv., § 14.) 


tab’-u-lar, a. [Lat. tabularis, from tabula = 
a table.] 
1. In the form of a table; having a fiat 
surface. — 
2. Formed in lamine or plates. 


“ All the nodules that consist of one uniform sub 
stance were formed from one point, except those thas 
are tabular and plated.”"— Woodward > On Fossus. 


[TaBoR.] 
[TaBORET.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tabularization—tachydrite 
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8. Yet down in or forming a table, list, or 
schedule: as, a tabular statement. 


4, Derived from or computed by the use of 
tables: as, tabwiar right ascension, 


tabular-bone, s. 

Anat. (Pl.): Flat bones, as the scapula, the 
ilium, and the bones forming the roof and 
sides of the skull. 


tabular-crystal, s. 
the prisin is very short. 


tabular -differences, s, pl. In loga- 
Tithmie tables of numbers, a column of 
,numbers marked pD, consisting of the differ- 
ences of the logarithms taken in succession, 
each number being the difference between 
the successive logaritlins in the same line 
with it. When the difference is not the saine 
between all the logarithms in the same line, 
the number which answers most nearly to it, 
one part taken with another, is inserted. In 
the common table of logarithins the logarithms 
of all the numbers from 1 to 10,000 can be 
found by inspection, but by the aid of the 
tabular differences the logarithms of numbers 
between 10,000 and 1,000,000 may be found. 
Also by the aid of the same differences the 
number corresponding to any logarithm can 
be found to five or six places. In logarithmic 
tables of sines, tangents, secants, cosines, 
cotangents, and cosecants, there are three 
columns of tabular differences on each page. 
The first of these is placed between the sines 
and cosecants, the second between the tan- 
gents and cotangents, and the third between 
the secants and cosines. These numbers are 
the differences between the logarithins on the 
left hand against which they are placed and 
the next lower increased in the proportion of 
100 to 60. The use of these differences is to 
facilitate the finding of the logarithmic sine, 
tangent, secant, &c., for any given degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, or the degrees, minutes 
and seconds corresponding to any given loga- 
rithmic sine, tangent, secant, &c. 


tabular-spar, table-spar, s. 
Min. : The saine as WOLLASTONITE (q.v.). 


tabular-structure, s. 

Geol. & Petrol.: A structure suggestive of a 
table or a series of tables, i.e., the structure 
of a rock, flat above, and with vertical seams 
or fissures. 


* tib-u-lar-i-za/-tion, s. (Eng. tabwlar- 
ide); -ation.] The act of tabulating or form- 
ing into tables; tabulation. 


*tab’-u-lar-ize, v.t. [Eng. tabular; -ize.] 
To form into tables; to reduce to a tabular 
form ; to tabulate. 


* tab’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. tabular ; -ly.] In 
tabular form ; by means of a list or schedule. 


“To set forth as much as possible tabularly or con- 
cisely those features."—Lindsay; Mind in the Lower 
Animals, i. 69, 


tab-u-la’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. tabu- 
latus = boarded, floored, from tabula (q.v.). ] 
Zool. & Palwont.: A group of Madreporaria 
Perforata. Tabulate corals, having the visceral 
chamber divided into stories by tabule, and 
with the septa rudimentary or alisent. The 
group is of donbtful stability, some recent 
nera, as Millepora, Heliopora, &c., having 
en removed from it, and various fossil 
enera Favosites, Chtetes, Syringopora, 
lysites, &c., being placed in it provision- 
ally. Families Favositide, Chetetide, The- 
cide, and Halysitide. From the Silurian 
onward. 


t&b-u-late, a. [Mod. Lat. tabulatus, pa. par. 
of tabulo = to form into a table; Lat. tabula 
=a table.] Table-shaped, tabulated ; specif., 
of or pertaining to the Tabulata (q.v.). 


tabulate-corals, s. pl. [TaBuLATA.] 


tab’-u-late, v.t. »[TABULATE, @.] 
1. To reduce to tables ; to make tables of. 


“ Dispose, tabulate, and calculate scattered ranks of 
numbers, and easily compute them.”—Barrow: Muthe- 
matical Lectures. (Pref., p. 29.) 

* 2. To shape with a flat surface. 

“Many of the best diamonds are pointed with six 
angles, and some ¢ dor plain, and square.”— 
Grew: Museum, 


t&b-u-1a/-tion, s. [Tasutarn, v.] The act, 
art, or process of forming tables or tabular 
statements; the act ef reducing data to a 
tabular form ; data reduced to a tabular form. 


A crystal in which 


* tic, s. (Tack.] 
Law: A kind of customary payment by a 
tenant. 


* tac-free, a. . 
Old Law ; Exempt from rents, payments, &c. 


tac’-a-hdut, s. [Arab.] The native name of 
the small gall formed on the tamarisk-tree 
(Tamarix indica), 


tac-a-ma-ha’-ca, tac’-a-ma-hac, s. 
[Native name.] 

1. A resinous, balsamic, bitter, aromatic 
exudation, found in winter on the buds of 
Populus nigra, P. balsamifera, P. candicans, 
&e. It is said to be diuretic and antiscorbutic. 
It is made into an ointment for tumours, 
wounds, and burns, and constitutes the basis 
of a balsam and tincture used for colic, &e. 

2. The resin of an amyrid, Hlaphrium 
tomentosum, from the West Indies and Mexico. 

3. The resin of Calophyllwm Calaba, from 
the East Indies, 

4, A resin from the roots of Calophyllum 
Inophyllaum, from the Isle of Bourbon. 


t&c’-ca, s. [Malay.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Taccacee (q.v.). 
Calyx six-partite ; corolla six-parted ; stamens 
six, inserted in the calyx; styles three; 
stigmas stellate. Berry hexangular, dry, 
many-seeded. In the Malay Peninsula and 
the Moluccas the tubers of Vacca pinnatifida, 
T. dubia, and T. montana are rasped and 
macerated in water, a fecula being extracted, 
which is eaten like sago. The first species is 
much grown in Travancore. The fecula which 
it yields is imported into England, and used 
as a substitute for West-Indian arrowroot. It 
is called also T, youy. Its stalks are split and 
made into bonnets in the South Sea Islands, 
T. cristata is the water-lily of Singapore. 


taic-ca/-ce-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tacc(a); Lat. 
fein. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot. : Taccads; an order of Endogens, alli- 
ance Narcissales. Large perennial herbs 
with a tuberous root. Leaves radical, stalked, 
exstipulate, undivided or pedatifid, the seg- 
ments pinnatifid and entire, with curved 
parallel veins. Flowers at the extremity of a 
scape, in umbels, surrounded by undivided 
bracts, constituting an involucre. Perianth 
six-cleft, the tube superior, the limb petaloid, 
equal or unequal; stamens six, persistent, 
with dilated filaments ; styles three, connate ; 
ovary of three carpels, with five parietal pla- 
cente; inany-seeded; fruit baccate, with 
lunate striated seeds. Known genera two, 
species eight; found in damp forests, espe- 
cially near the sea in tropical India, Africa, 
and the South Sea Islands. 


tag cad, s. (Mod. Lat. tacc(a); Eng. suff. 
-ad.) 
Bot. (Pl.); Lindley’s name for the Taccacez 
(q.v.). 
ta’-cé (c as ch), v.i. [Ital., imperative sing. 
of tacere = to be silent.] 
Music: A direction that a particular voice, 
instrument, or part is to be silent for a certain 
specified time. 


*tig-es, s. pl. 
thighs. 
ta’-cét, vi. [Lat., 3rd pers. sing. pres. indic. 
of tuceo = to be silent.] 
Music: The same as TACE (q.V.). 


*tach, *tache (1), s. [A softened form of 
tack (q.v.).] Something used for taking hold 
or holding; an attachment; a catch, a loop, 
a button, or the like. 


“ Make fifty tuches of gold, and couple the curtains 
together with the tuches."—£xod. xxv. 6. 


tighe (2), s. [Fr.] A pan in a battery of 
sugar-pans. The term is, however, often es- 
pecially applied to the smallest of the five ; 
that immediately over the fire, from which 
the concentrated juice is transferred to the 
cooler, also called the Striking-tache. 


*tache (3), *tacch, s. [Fr.] A spot, a stain, 


a blemish. 


“The heryng or seinge of any vise or yvell tache.”— 
Elyot ; Governour, bk. if ch. ii. 


*tiche, vt. [Tacuz (1), s.] To attach, to 
fasten. ” 


[Tasses.] Armour for the 


tach-é-6g’-ra-phy, s. 


tach’-i-a, s. [Guianan tachi=an ant’s nest 
So named because the trunks and branches 
are generally full of ants.] 


Bot.:; A genus of Gentianee. Plants with 
yellow flowers, found in the West Indies, 
Guiana, &c. 


tach’-i-na, s. [Tacutnvs.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Tachinarie. 
One of the largest species is Tachina grossa, 
found in Continental Europe and in Britain. 
It is two-thirds of an inch long, black, and 
covered with bristles, the head and the base 
of the wings reddish yellow. 


tach-i-nar’-i-2x, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tachin(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -arie.] 

Entom.: A group of Muscidw.  Bristles 
projecting from the third joint of the antenne, 
either entirely naked or hairy, or plumose 
only at the base. Scales behind the base of 
the wings very large, entirely concealing the 
halteres. Flies with hairy bodies, moderately 
stout, and flying with great rapidity. The 
larve feed as parasites upon caterpillars of 
the Lepidoptera and of sawflies, also on 
beetles, field bugs, earwigs, grasshoppers 
bees, wasps, and spiders. Many hundre 
species exist in Europe, and they are abun- 
dant in all parts of the world, 


* ta-chin’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tachin(us); 
Lat. fein. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Brachelytra, now 
merged in Staphylinide. Small, excessively 
agile beetles of convex tapering form, with 
pentamerous tarsi. They frequent flowers. 


(TACHYGRAPHY.] 


tach’-i-niss, s. [Gr. raxwvds (tachinos), poetie 
for taxvs (tachus) = quick, swift.] 

Entom.: A genus of Staphylinide, with 
antenne thickening insensibly, and somewhat 
pear-shaped, the palpi filiform, the legs 
spinous. 


tach’-d6-graph, s. A device for registering 
rotary speed. 


ta-chom’-€-tér, s. [Gr. rdxos (tachos) = 
speed, swiftness, and pézpoy (metron) = a 
measure; Fr. tachometre.} An instrument for 
measuring velocity ; specifically— 

(1) An instrument for measuring the velo- 
city of machines by means of the depression 
occasioned in a column of fluid by centrifugal 
force, which causes the fluid in the cistern 
(with which the graduated column is con- 
nected) to sink in the centre more and more 
with every increase of velocity. Thus the 
graduated column falls on the scale as the 
velocity is augmented, and rises as the velo- 
city is diminished. 

(2) An instrument for measuring the speed 
of flowing liquids. One form has several 
spiral vanes on a shaft carrying an endless 
screw, which turns a series of geared wheels, 
On being placed ina current, the vanes assume 
a position perpendicular thereto, and their 
rotation actuates the clock-work mechanism 
which is graduated to indicate the velocity of 
the liquid in miles per hour, or other units of 
measurement. 


*tach’-y, a. 


corrupt. 


(Eng. tache (8); -y.] Vicious, 


tach-y-, pre. (Gr. raxvs (tachus) = swift.) 
Attended with swiftness; endowed with 
speed. 


tach’-y-a-phal‘tite, s. [Pref. tachy-; Gr. 
adbadtos (uphaltos) =a springing off, and suff. 
~ite.) 

Min.: An altered form of Zircon (q.v.), 
occurring in crystals in the gneiss of Krageroe, 
Norway. Decrepitates before the blowpipe, 
hence the name, 


*tach-y-di-dax’-¥y, s. (Pref. tachy-, and 
Gr. di8akis (didaxis) = teaching ; ddacxw (di- 
dasko) = to teach.} A short or rapid method 
of imparting knowledge. 


tac-hy’-drite, s. (Pref. tach-; Gr. td 
(iaulér) = water, and suff. -ite.] 

Min. : A deliquescent mineral, occurring in 
rounded masses, having two cleavages, in the 
salt-mines of Stassfurth, Prussia, Colour, 
yellowish ; transparent. Compos.: chlorine, 
41°17 ; caleinin, 7°76 ; magnesiuin, 9°30 ; water, 
41°77 = 100, which corresponds with the for- 
mula (CaCl + 2MgCl) + 12H0O. 


bé6y ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
wn, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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tach-y-dro’-mi-a, s. [TacuypRomus.] 
Entom. : A genus of Empide (q.v.), akin to 
Ocydromia (q.v.). 


tach-y-dro’-mi-an, s, [Tacuypromus.] 
Any individual belonging to the genus 
Tachydromus (q.v.) or Tachydromia (q.v.). 


ta-chyd-rd-miis, s. (Gr. raxvdpdpos (tachu- 
dromos) = swift-running : taxvs (tachus) = 
swift, and dpduos (dromos)=a running, 4 
course.] 

1. Ornith.: Illiger’s name for the genus 
Cursorius. 

2. Zool.: A genus of Lacertide, with seven 
species widely scattered in Chinese Asia, 
Japan, Borneo, and West Africa. Head pyra- 
midal and long, collar of keeled scales, ven- 
tral scales keeled, tail not spined. 


* tich-y-glods’-siis, s. (Pref. tachy-, and Gr. 
yAoooa (glossa) =a tongue. ] 
Zool. ; Illiger’s name for the genus Echidna 
(q.v.). 


ta-chyg-ra-phér, *ta-kig’-ra-pher, s. 
(Eng. tachygraph(y); -er.] One who writes in 
shorthand ; a stenographer. 


“ Takigraphers do not, however, deem it necessary 
to distinguish between the vowel sounds in bait and 
bale.”"—Scribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 300. 


tach-y-graph-ic, tach-y-graph-ic-al, 
{Eng. tachygraph(y); -ic, -ical.) Of or per- 
taining to tachygraphy ; written in shorthand, 
‘**No help!’ said I, ‘no tachygraphic pow'r, 
To interpose in this unequal hour.'” 
Byrom: Robbery of the Cambridge Coach. 
ta-chyg’-ra-phy, * ta-kig’-ra-phy, s. 
(Gr. taxvs (tachus) = swift, and ypadw (grapho) 
=to write.) The act or practice of rapid 
writing ; shorthand, stenography. 


“In takigraphy, each vocal element does have one, 
and only one, distinct sign, absolute in value.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 300, 


tach’-y-lite, tach’-y-lyte, s. [Pref. tachy-, 
and Gr, Autos (lutos) = dissolved ; Ger. tachy- 
lyt.] 

Min. & Petrol. ;: A massive substance, with- 
out cleavage, and resembling obsidian. For- 
merly regarded as a distinct mineral species, 
but now shown by Judd and others to be 
only a vitreous form of basalt, with which it 
is always associated. It varies in composition 
according to the basalt which it represents, 
but the percentage of silica present is usually 
above that of ordinary basalts. 


tachylite-basalt, s. 

Petrol. : A basalt in which certain parts, 
having the general composition of the mass, 
exist in a vitreous state, this condition (tachy- 
lyte) being mostly confined to the sides of 
the vein or dyke. 


ta-chyp’-é6-tés, s. [Gr. raxumérms (tachwpetes) 
= flying fast: raxvs (tachus) = fast, and 
mérowar (petomat) = to fly.] 

Ornith. : Frigate bird ; a genus of Pelicanide. 
Bill with the tips of both mandibles curved ; 
wings excessively long and deeply forked. 
Tachypetes aquila is the Frigate-bird (q.v.). 


ta-chyp’-Or-ts, s. [Gr. taxvmopos (tachu- 
poros) = fast-going, quick of motion: taxvs 
(tachus) = quick, and mépos ( poros)=a passage. ] 
Zool.: A genus of Staphylinide, akin to 
Tachinus, but with awl-like palpi. Eleven 
or more British species, 


tag’-it, * tac-ite, a. [Lat. tacitus, from taceo 
= to be silent; Fr. tacite.] Implied, but not 
directly expressed in words. 
“This relies also upon a tacit or implicit permission 
of law."—Sp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. ii, 
tacit-relocation, s. [Rexocation, 4.] 
ti¢-it-ly, * tac-ite-ly, adv. (Eng. tacit; 
-ly.) In a tacit manner; silently; by impli- 
cation, but not directly in words. 


“In those things in which they have agreed tacitely, 
or expressly, they have uo obligation,”—&p, Taylor ; 
Rules of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. i. 


tac’-i-turn, -a (Fr. taciturne, from Lat. 
taciturnus, from tacitus = tacit (q.v.).] Habi- 
tually silent; not apt to speak. 
“Godolphin, cautious, taciturn, did his best to 
preserve neutrality.”"—Macauluy: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
taig-i-tir’-ni-ty, * tac-i-tur-ni-tie, s. 
[Fr. taciturnité, from Lat. taciturnitatem, 


aceus. of taciturnitas, from taciturnus = taci- 
turn (q.v.).] 


1, Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
taciturn; habitual silence or reserve in 
speaking. 

“A class of people not distinguished by taciturnity 

or discretion.”—Macaulay : Hist. £ng., ch. xviii. 

2. Scots Law: A mode of extinguishing an 
obligation in a shorter period than by the 
forty years’ prescription. This mode of ex- 
tinguishing obligations is by the silence of 
the creditor, and arises from a presumption 
that he would not have been so long silent if 
the debt had not been paid or the obligation 
implemented. Asa general rule, the periods 
of prescription are adopted as superseding 
the common law doctrine.of taciturnity. 


*tac-itirm-ly, adv. [Eng. taciturn: -ly.] 
In a taciturn manner ; silently. 


tack, v.t. & 7. [Tack (1), s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To fasten, to attach. 
‘This shete was tacked about his bodye-"—Fabyan: 
Chronycle (an, 1339). 
2. To attach, secure, or join together in a 
slight or hasty manner, as by tacks or stitches. 
‘ Tack a tiny bit of an old glove in.”—Queen, Sept. 
26, 1985. 
3. To join together; to bring together. 
“Thad a kindness for them, which was right ; 
But then I stopped not till I tacked to that 
A trust in them.” Browning: Paracelsus, iv. 
4, To add as a supplement to, as toa bill in 
its progress through pafliament ; to append. 
(Generally with on.) 
B. Intransitive : 


Naut.: To change the course of a ship by 
shifting the tacks and position of the sails 
from one side to the other; to alter the 
course of a ship through the shifting of the 
tacks and sails. Tacking is an operation by 
which, when a ship is proceeding in a course 
making any acute angle with the direction of 
the wind 6n one of her bows, her head is 
turned towards the wind, so that she may 
sail in a course’ making nearly the same angle 
on the other bow. This is effected by means 
of the rudder and sails. 

“‘We saw land ahead, upon which we tacked and 

stood off."—Cook. First Voyage, bk, ii., ch, vii, 
tack (1), *tak, *takke, s. [Ir. taca =a peg, 
pin, nail; Gaél. tucaid =a tack, a peg, a stab. 
From the same root as attack, stake, and take ; 
ef. Dut. tak; Dan. takke = a prong, a jag, &c.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A small, flat-headed, sharp-pointed nail. 
Tacks are known as carpet, leathered, gimp, 
brush, broom, felting. Their size is designated 
_by the weight of 1,000, as 3-ounce, 6-ounce, 
8-ounce, &ec. | 

2. A drawing-pin (q.v.). 

*3, A hook or clasp. 

4, A stitch’ or similar slight fastening con- 
necting two pieces. 

* 5. That which is attached or tacked on; a 
supplement, an addition, a rider. F 


‘*Some tacks had been made to money-bills in King 
Charles’s time.”"—Burnet : Hist. Own Time (au. 1705). 


IL. Technically: 

1. Nautical: 

(1) The lower forward corner of a fore-and- 
aft sail. 

(2) The lower, weather corner of a course, 
or lower square-sail. 

(3) The rope by which the forward lower 
corner of a course or stay-sail is drawn forward 
and confined. 


(4) A rope by which the lower corner of a, 


studding-sail is drawn outward and held to 
the boom, 

“Port hard, i > 
Be rr egress kaos Oe 

(5) Hence, the course of a ship in regard to 
the position of her sails: as the starboard 
tack or port tack; the former when she is 
close-hauled with the wind on her starboard, 
the latter when close-hauled with the wind on 
her port side. 

“* When they Shanes tacks they throw the vessel up 
in the wind, ease off the sheet, and bring the heel or 
tack-end of the yard to the other end of the boat, and 
the sheet in like manner,”—Cook: Second Voyage, 
bk. iii., ch, ii. 

2. Farming: The term used in some parts 
of England for the placing out of cattle to 
feed on the pasture of another farmer at a 
price agreed upon; the hire of pasture for 
feeding purposes. (This and the following 
ease are closely connected with take, v. 
q.v. 


3. Scots Law: A contract by which the use 
of a thing is set or let for hire ; a lease. 


J () Hard tack : [Harp-Tack]. 

(2) Tack of a flag: A line spliced into the 
eye at the bottom of the tabling, for securing 
the flag to the halyards. 


tack-block, s. 

Naut.: A block for the tack of a sail. The 
studding-sail tack-blocks are at the ends of 
the booms. 


tack-claw, s. 
tacks. 


tack-driver, s. 

1, A tack-hammer (q.Vv.). 

2. A tool with a contrivance for automati- 
cally presenting the tacks in succession, 
and driving them into place. 


tack-duty, s. 
Scots Law; Rent reserved on a tack or lease. 


tack-hammer, s. A small hammer used 
for driving and extracting tacks. The peen 
usually has either a thin edge, which may be 
inserted beneath the head of the tack, or is 
divided, to form a claw. 


tack-tackle, s. 
Naut,: A sinall tackle for pulling down the 
tacks of the principal sails. 


tacks-pins, s. pl. 

Naut.: Pins inserted in holes in various 
parts,of a ship for belaying running gear to ; 
belaying-pins. 


* tick (2), s. [Tacue (8), s.] Stain, taint. 
“You do not the thing that you would: that is 
perhaps perfectly, purely without some tack or stain.” 
—Hammond : Works, iv. 512. 


* tack (3), s. [Lat. tactus.] Touch, feeling, 
flavour, taste. ; 
“ Cheese which our fat soil to every quarter sends, 
Whose tack the hungry clown and plowman so 
commends,” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8, 19. 
tack (4), s. {Etym. doubtful.] A shelf on 
which cheese is dried. (Prov.) 


tack’-ér, s. (Eng. tack, v.; -er.] One who 
tacks or makes additions. 


“The noise has been so long against the tackers, that 
most of them thought their safest way was to deny it 
in their several countries.”— Account of the Tack toa 
Bill in Parliument, p. 1. 


tack’-&t, s. [A dimin. from tack (1), 8] A 
short nail with a large prominent head, worn 
in the soles of strong shoes; a clout-nail, a 
hob-nail. (Scotch) 


tack’-ing, s. [TAck, v.] : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Securing by tacks tempo- 
rarily ; as the pieces of a saddle or boot to 
the tree or last, to hold them in position for 
sewing. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: A union of securities given at 
different times, all of which must be re- 
deemed before an intermediate purchaser can 
interpose his claim. 

2. Metal-work. : Uniting metallic pieces by 
drops of solder, to hold them in place until 
the solder is regularly applied to the joint. 

3. Naut.: Directing a vessel on to another 
tack when beating against the wind, so that 
the wind comes on the other bow. 


A split tool for drawing 


tac’-kle, * tak-el, * tak-il, s. [Sw. tackel 
=the tackle of a ship; tackla=to rig; 
Dan. takkel= tackle; takle=to rig; Dut. 
takel =a pulley, tackle; takelen = to rig; 
Wel. tacl =an instrument, tool, tackle. Tuckle 
is that which takes or grasps, holding the 
masts, &c., firmly in their places, from Icel. 
taka; O. Sw. taka; Sw. taga=to take, to 
seize, to grasp, to hold. (Skeat.)] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, An apparatus, or that part of an a 
paratus, by which an object is grasped, 
moved, or operated: as, gun-tackle, ground- 
tackle, fishing-tackle, plough-tackle, hoisting- 
tackle, reef-tackle, luff-tackle, &c. ; espec., one 
or more pulleys or blocks rove with a single 
rope or fall, used for raising and lowering 
heavy weights and the like. 

* 2, Instruments of action ; weapons, 


“A shefe of peacock arwes bright and kene 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftily. 
Wel coude he dresse his takel Mah the 
Chaucer: C. 7., Prol, 104. 


* 3. An arrow. 


ae 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


s 


II. Nawt.: All the ropes of a ship, and the 
other furniture of the masts. A simple tackle 
consists of one or more blocks rove with a 
single rope. When two blocks are employed, 
one is the standing-block and the other the 
running-block. The rope is termed the fall, 
and runs over the sheaves. The fast end of 
the fall is the standing end, the other the 
runving or hauling end. (FLEET, v., B, II. 2. ; 
OVERHAUL, {| 2.) 

“Tf a wight, who hated trade, 
The sails and tackle fae a vessel bought, 
Madman or fool he might be justly thought.” 
Francis; Horace; Satires, ii. 3 

tackle-block, s. A pulley over which a 
Tope runs. It usually consists of a sheave or 
sheaves in a shell. 


tackle-board, s. 

Rope-making: A frame at the head of a 
Tope-walk, containing the whirls to which 
yarns are attached to be twisted into strands, 


__tackle-fall, s. The rope which is rove 
through a block. 


tackle-hook, s. The hook by which a 
tackle is connected to an object to be hoisted. 


‘tackle-post, s. A post with whirls in a 
ropewalk, to twist the three strands which 
are laid up into a cord or rope. 


tac-kle, v.t. & i. (TACKLE, 8] 


A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

* 1, To supply or furnish with tackle. 

2. To operate, move, lift, fasten, or the like, 
by means of tackle. 

8. Foot-ball: To stop, or impede the progress 
of, an opposing player who is endeavoring to 
run with the ball. 

II, Fig.: To set vigorously upon; to take 
in hand earnestly ; to set vigorously.to work 
upon; to deal with, to engage in, to attack. 

“ & paid collector would be infinitely more success- 
ful reee any nuinber of pripvted Sypris signed by 
gentlemen who could not tackle people personally.”— 
Field, April 4, 1885. 

B. Intrans. : To go vigorously to work ; to 
make a bold attack ; to set to earnestly. (Fol- 
lowed by to.) 


tickled (led as keld), pa. par. or a. 


(TAcKLE, v.] 


*tackled-stair, s. A rope-ladder. 


“ Bring thee cords made like a tackled stair.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii, 4 


tac’-klér, s. [Eng. tackl(e) ; -er.] 


1, Ord. Lang. : One who tackles. 

2. Mining: A small chain having a hook 
at one end and a ring at the other; four are 
made fast to the skip in order to hoist it up 
the shaft. 


tic-kling, s. [Eng. tackl(e) ; -ing.] 


1, Furniture of masts and yards of a ship, 
as cordage, sails, &c. ; tackle. 
*2, Instruments or apparatus of action. 

“T will furnish him with a rod, if you will furnish 
him with the rest of the tackling, and make him a 
fisher."— Walton; Angler. 

8. Cordage, straps, or other means of at- 
ing an animal to a carriage; harness, or 
the like. 


tacks’-man, s. [Eng. tack, and man.] 


Scots Law: One who holds a tack or lease 
of land from another ; a lessee, a tenant. 
“The Chief must be Colonel : his uncle or his brother 
tmust be Major: the tacksmen, who formed what may 
be called the peerage of the little community, must be 
_ the Captains,”—Alucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


tack’-¥, a. Tenacious or sticky, as a newly- 


varnished surface. 


‘Ta-co’-ni-an, «. [From the Taconic Hills in 


the western slope of the Green Mountains in 


~ the United States, east of the Hudson river.] 


Geol, ; A term applied to a series of crystal- 
line rocks, consisting of quartzite and schist 
_ with crystalline magnesian limestone, some 
serpentine, and extensive deposits of iron 
ores. They appear to be the newest of the 
_ Arehean Rocks of North America, and are 
oe by Etheridge, &¢., as homotaxie with 


@ Menevian beds (q.v.). 
-80'-ni-a, s. [From tacso, the Peruvian 


. name of one species. ] 


_ Bot.: A genus of Passifloracer, akin to 
iflora, but with a long cylindrical calyx, 
ving two crowns. The fruits of Tacsonia 


tackle—tae 


mollissima, T. tripartita, and T. speciosa are 
eaten. 


tact, s. [Lat. tactus=touch, prop. pa. par of 
tango = to touch. ] 

*1, Touch, feeling. 

“ Of all creatures the sense of tact is most exquisite 

in man,"—Aoss. Microcosmia, p. 66, 

2. The stroke in beating time in music. 

3. Peculiar skill or adroitness in doing or 
saying exactly that which is required by or 
is suited to the circumstances; nice percep- 
tion or discernment, 


“She had little of that tact which is the character- 
istic talent of her sex.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


*tact-a-ble, a. [Formed from tact, on analogy 
of tractable (q.v.).] Capable of being touched, 
or of being felt by the sense of touch. 

“They [women] being created 
To be botlr tractable and tactabdle,” 
Massinger ; Parliament of Love, ii,‘1. 

*t&e’-tic, a. & s. [Gr. taxricds (taktikos)= 
fit for arranging, pertaining to tactics ; raxros 
(taktos) = ordered, arranged ; tacow (tassd) = 
to arrange, to order; Fr. tactique.] 

A. Asadj.: Pertaining to the art of mili- 
tary and naval dispositions for battle, evolu- 
tions, &c. ; tactical. 

“To see in such a clime, 


Where science is new, men so exact 
In tactic art.” Davenant: Madagascar. 


B, As subst. : Tactics (q.v.). 


tac’-tic-al, a. ([Eng. tactic; -al.] The same 
as TACTIC (q.V.). 


tactical-point, s. 

Mil.; Any point ofa field of battle which 
may impede the advance of an enemy to one’s 
attack, or may facilitate the advance of one’s 
army to attack the enemy. 


* tac’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tactical; -ly.] 
In a tactical manner ; according to tactics. 


‘‘We are far from saying that the resolve may not 
be as tactically judicious as it is controversially cau- 
tious.”"—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 5, 1885, 


_ tac-ti-cian, s. [Eng. tactic; -tan.] One 


} 
i 
H 
. 


who is skilled in the employment and manceu- 
vring of troops; an adroit or skilful manager 
or contriver, 


“ As a tactician, he did not rank high; of his many 
campaigns only two were decidedly successful,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


t&c'-tics, s. (Gr. raxricd (taktika) = military 
tactics, prop. neut. pl. of taxrids (taktikos) = 
tactic (q.v.); Fr. tactique.] 

1, The employment and manceuvring of 
troops when in contact with, or in presence 
of the enemy. The general plan of the cam- 
paign and its objective are strategical con- 
siderations ; the carrying out of that plan 
belongs to the province of tactics. By Greater 
Tactics is implied the operations by which 
great battles, due to the collision of the 
greater armies, are fought. By Minor Tactics 
are meant the smaller operations of war, such 
as outposts, reconnaissance, action of ad- 
vanced and rear guards, and the mutual co- 
operation of the threearms, Infantry, Cavalry, 
and Artillery, to attain victory. 


“ His tracts on the administration of an empire, on 
tactics, and on laws, were published some years since 
at Leyden.”—Goldsmith ; Polite Learning, ch. 

2. Plan or mode of procedure. 


“Their plan was, not to reject the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, but to prevent those recom- 
mendations from being discussed ; and with this view 
a system of tactics was adopted which proved success- 
ful."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

*3, The art of inventing and making ma- 
chines for throwing darts, arrows, stones, 
and other missile weapons. 


tactile, a. [Fr., from Lat. tactilis, from 
tuctus, pa. par. of tango = to touch.] Capable 
of being touched or of being perceived by the 
sense of touch, 
“ At this proud yielding word 
She on the scene her tactile sweets presented.” 
* Beaumont ; Psy 

tactile-corpuscle, s. 

Anat, (Pl.): One of the three kinds of 
sensory terminal organs. They were dis- 
covered by R. Wagner and Meissner. They 
are mostly of oval form, nearly one three 
hundredth of an inch long by one eight-hun- 
dredth thick. They have a core of soft homo- 
geneous substance within, and a capsule of 
connective tissue with oblong transverse 
nuclei, like miniature fir cones, outside. They 
exist in certain papille in the skin of the hand 
and foot, on the fore arn, and the nipple. 
Called also Touch bodies, 
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tactile-papillz, s. pl. : 
Anat,: Papille bearing the tactile cor 
puscles (q.v.). 


tactile-sensibility, s. 
Physiol. : Sensibility of touch existing in 
different degrees in different parts of the skin, 


* tac-til’/-i-ty, s. (Eng. tactil(e); -ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being tactile or 
perceptible by the touch, 

2. Touchiness. 


“You have a little infirmity—tactility or touchi- 
ness."—S. Smith : Letters, 1881. 


tact-in-var’-i-ant, s. (Eng. tact, and inva- 
riant.] 
Alg.; The invariant which, equated to zero, 
expresses the condition that two quantic 
curves or surfaces touch each other. 


° 


| tac’-tion, s. (Lat. tactio, from tactus, pa. par. 


of tango = to touch.] 


*1. Ord. Lang.: The act or state of touch- 

ing ; touch. 

‘We neither seeing vision, nor feeling taction, nor 
hearing audition, much less, hearing sight, or seeing 
taste, or the like."—Cudworth ; Intel. System, p. 636. 

2. Geom.: The same as TANGENCY or 

ToucHING. 


tact’-léss, a. [Hng. tact; -less.] Destitute of 
tact. 


tac’-ti-a, s. [Native name (?).] 

Entom.: A genus of Cicadidw. The species 
are of large size, and common in tropical 
regions, The female of Tacua speciosa is more 
than three inches long, 


*tae’-tu-al, a. [Lat. tactus=touch.} Of or 
pertaining to the sense or organs of touch; 
consisting in or derived from touch. 


“ Whether visual or tactual, every perception of the 
space-attributes of body is decomposable into percep- 
tious of relative position,’—Herbert Spencer; Princé- 
ples of Psychology, § 62, 


tade, s. [Toap.] (Scotch.) 


ta-dor’-na, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Anatide, with seven 
species, from the Palearctic and Australian 
regions. Beak about as long as the head, 
under mandible much narrower than upper, 
nail decurved, forming a hook, both mandibles 
with transverse lamelle; nasal groove near 
base of beak ; nostrils, oval, lateral, per%ious ; 
legs moderate, tibia naked for a little above 
the tarsal joint; toes three in front entirely 
webbed, one behind free ; wings of moderate 
length. The sexes are nearly alike in plumage. 


tad’-pole, s. [Eng. toad, and poll = head, i.e., 
the toad that seems all head.] 

Biol.: The larva of the Anurous Amphibia, 
sometimes extended so as to include larvee of 
the Urodela, which undergo a much less com- 
plete metamorphosis. When hatched the 
young have no respiratory organs or limbs, 
but possess a tail, which is a powerful swim- 
ming organ. Branchial clefts soon develop, 
followed by ciliated external branchial 
plumes. The two pairs of limbs appear 
nearly simultaneously as small buds, the 
hinder pair at the jnnetion of the tail and 
body, and the anterior pair concealed beneath 
the opercular membrane. The former are 
developed first, and when the gills are ab- 
sorbed the latter appear; the tail then 
atrophies, and is completely absorbed, and 
the herbivorous gill-breathing tadpole becomes 
a lung-breathing carnivorous frog, 


tadpole-fish, s. [TAapDPoLE-HAKE.] 


tadpole-hake, s. 

Ichthy.: Raniceps trifureatus, from the coasts 
of northern Europe. It is a small fish, about 
twelve inches long, and of a darkish-brown 
colour, somewhat rare, but occasionally taken 
on the Scottish coast, and round Devon and 
Cornwall, The head is disproportionately 
large and broad, a circumstance which has 
given rise to its popular name. Called also 
the Trifurcated Hake, Tommy Noddy, and 
the Lesser Fork-head. 


*tad’-pole-dom, s. (Eng. tadpole; -dom.] 
The tadpole state. 
“ The little beggars, an inch long, fresh from water 
and tadpoledom.”—0. Kingsley, in Life, ii. 157, 
tae, s. [Tor.] Atoe. (Scotch.) 


“Tak care o’ your taes wi’ that stane!"” — Scotts 
Antiquary, ch. xxv. 


6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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t&e,a. (Sc. ae =one, with the t of the demonst. 
that = that one.) One, as the tae half and 
the tither=the one half and the other. 
(Scotch.) 


“There's twa o' them faulded unco square and sealed 
at the tae side,"— Scott; Antiquary, ch. xv. 


tae, prep. [To.] (Scotch.) 
taed, taid, s. [Toap.] (Scotch.) 
teo'-di-tim, s. ([Lat.] Weariness, irksome- 


ness, tedium. 


tzdium vitze, phr. [Lat. = weariness 
of life.} Ennui; a mental disorder. 


tael, s. [Chin.] A Chinese coin worth about 
$1.40; also a Chinese weight of 14 oz. 


ta’en, pa. par. ora. [TAKEN.] (Scotch.) 


tee'-ni-a, té’-ni-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. ravia 
(tainiv) = a band, a ribbon; retyw (teind) = 
to stretch.] 

1, Arch.: The 
band or fillet sur- 
mounting the Doric 
epistyliuin. 

2. Surg. : A liga- 
ture; a long and 
narrow ribbon. 

8. Zool. : Tape- 
worm; the typical 
genus of Teeniada 
(q.v.), consisting of 
internal parasitic 
worms, having an 
elongated, com- 
Pee a jointed 

ody. The head is in general broader than 
the neck, with four suctorial depressions, 
and generally alsoa median retractile rostel- 
lun, frequently armed, especially when young, 
with one or two circles of minute recurved 
hooks. The genital organs at the margins of 
the joints, either on one side only, or on both 
margins, aud on alternate joints. The species, 
which are very numerous, Rudolphi admitting 
146 and Dujardin 135, are most common in 
birds, next in mammalia, then in fishes, and 
lastly in reptiles. (Grifith & Henfrey.) Tenia 
solium is the Tapeworm (q.Vv.). 


tenia hippocampi, s. 

Anut.: A narrow white band prolonged 
from the fornix of the hippocampus major in 
the cerebrum, Called also corpus fimbriatum. 


tznia semicircularis, s. 

Anat.: A narrow flat band between the 
optic thalamus and the corpus striatum in the 
cerebrum. 


tge-ni-a-da, s. pl. 

tenia =a tape-worm.] 

Zool, : Cestoid worms ; an order of Plathel- 
mintha or Scolecida, containing the Tape- 
worms and Bladder-worms. Internal parasites, 
hermaphrodite when mature. The body is 
elongated, and consists of a head, with many 
flattened articulations. The small narrow 
head or scolex contains nearly all the organs 
of the body, and is essentially the animal, 
the articulations, called metameres or pro- 
glottides, being generative segments thrown 
off by the head in the manner called budding 
or ‘‘gemmation.” Each reproductive joint 
contains both male and female organs. The 
joints nearest the head are the newest, those 
farthest from it are the most mature. The 
autlerior end of the body, or forepart of the 
scolex, is provided with suckers, hooks, or 
foliaceous appendages, or with all three com- 
bined. There is no mouth or alimentary 
canal, so that it must derive materials for its 
nourishment only by absorption through the 
skin. The nervous system seems to consist 
of two small ganglia, sending filaments back- 
ward. There is a water-vascular system (q.v.). 
The whole animalis called aStrobilus. After 
atime some of the metameres break off, the 
worm still coutinuing to grow, They continue 
to live till the ova are expelled. The nume- 
rous eggs which they contain ultimately rup- 
ture the tissue and escape after being voided 
with the evacuations of the person or animal 
in whose intestinal canal they were. The 
eggs are swallowed in water, or with grass and 
other herbs, and obtain a nidus for develop- 
ment in a new individual. The larve are 
oval, and have three pairs of hooks arranged 
in bilateral symmetry. Besides the cestoid 
sexual forms, there are cystic asexual condi- 
tions of many Teeniada, 


EPISTYLIUM, SHOWING 
TANIA, 


(Mod. Lat., from Lat, 


tae—tag 


tee-ni-a-no’-tits, s. (Gr. rawia (tainia)=a 
baud, and peros (ndtos) = the back.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Scorpenide (q.v.), 
Pek the dorsal continuous with the caudal 
n. 


tze-ni-i-for’-més, 8. pl. (Gr, rawvia (tainia) 
=a ribbon, and Lat. forma = form.) 


Ichthy, : A division of Acanthopterygii (q.v.), 
with a single family, Trachypteridw (q.v.). 


tee’-ni-in, s. (Gr. rowia (tainia) =a tape- 
worm ; suff, -t7.] 
Chem. : A name applied to kosine, from the 
anthelinintic properties of the plant froin 
which it is obtained. 


tze-ni-d-cam’-pa, s. [Gr. ravia (tainia) =a 
tapeworn, and kaya) (kampé) = a caterpillar. ] 
Entom.: A genus of Orthoside. Antenne 
ciliated or pectinated in the male ; abdomen 
smooth, a little depressed ; fore-wings entire, 
thick, powdery ; wings in repose forming a 
very sloping roof. Eleven British species. 
Teniocainpa gothica is the Hebrew character 
moth, [Hebrew character (2).] 


tee’-ni-Oid,a. ([Tniorpes.] Shaped like a 
tapeworm; ribbon-like. 


t tze-ni-0i'-dé-1, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
taviu (tainia) = a ribbon, and eidos (eidos) = 
form.] 

Ichthy. : In Miiller’s classification, a family 
of Acanthopterygii, corresponding to the 
modern Treniiformes (q.v.). 


* tee-ni-0i’-dés, s. pl. [Gr. rarvroetSns (tain- 
toeilés) = like ‘a band, narrow, thin: tata 
(tainia) = a ribbon, and eidos (eidos) = form.] 

Zool. : The Tzeniada (q.v.). (Cuvier.) 


tee-ni-op’-tér-is, s. [Gr. rawia (tainia) =a 

ribbon, and mrepis (pteris) =a fern.] 
: An exotic genus of Tenitidee 
(q.v). 
2. Paleobot.: A genus of ferns with broad, 
ribbon-like fronds, simple or pinnate, second- 
ary nerves running at right angles from the 
primary; fructification linear, the approxi- 
mately parallel lines placed at the margin of 
the secondary veins. Six species from the 
Lower Jurassic of Britain, and a doubtful one 
from Central India. 


tee’-nite, s. (Gr. rawia (tainia) =a band; 
suff. -ite ; Ger. bandeisen.] 
Min. : A name given to an alloy of iron and 
nickel found in certain meteoric irons, having 
the probable formula, Fe sNig. 


tze-ni-tid’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tenit(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Polypodiaceous Ferns, 
having no indusiumn. 


tee-ni’-tis, s. (TntA.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Tenitides (q.v.). 
Sori submarginal in the middle of the disk of 
the leaf, linear, elongate, and continuous ; 
veins anastomosing more or less regularly 
into meshes. 


teo-ni-tr’-a, s. [Gr. rawia (tainia) =a band, 
and ovpa (oura) = a tail.) 

Tchthy.: A genus of Trygonide (q.v.), closely 
allied to the type-genus. [Tryoon.] There 
are six genera, from the East Indiau seas and 
the fresh waters of tropical America. 


ta’-6-ping, s. [See def.] 

Hist. : A member of a Chinese sect fonnded 
by Hung-sew-tseuen, a man of humble birth, 
who had renounced idolatry. He pretended 
to have visions, and to have received a 
divine command to root out the Tartars and 
establish a new kingdom of Tai-ping, or Uni- 
versal Peace. In 1840 he gathered together a 
number of followers, assumed the name of 
Heavenly Prince, and declared himself to be 
equal with Christ in power on the earth. In 
1850 his followers rose against the Govern- 
ment, and succeeded in taking Nankin, but 
they were repulsed at Shanghai, in 1860, by 
the English and French, and though they 
afterwards rebelled many times, were finally 
suppressed by General Gordon. Their religion 
was a mixture of. idolatry and Christianity ; 
polygamy was allowed ; and while they adopted 
baptism, they rejected the Lord’s Supper, 


ta-fé’,s. [Native name.] A fermented liquor 
prepared from rice in Java. 


* taf’-fa-ta, s. (Tarrera.] 
*taf’—fér-el, s. (TArrRaIL.] 


tif’-f6-ta, taf'-f5-ty, *tAf’-fa-ta, *tif- 
fa-ty, s. [Fr. taffetus, from Ital. tuffeta, from 
Pers. (dfiah = twisted, woven, taffeta ; tafian 
= to twist, to curl, to spin.) A term origin- 
ally applied to plain woven silks; in more 
recent times signifying a light thin silk stuff 
with a considerable lustre or gloss. It was 
first made in England in 1598. 

“ There are taffaties of all colours, some plain, others 
striped with gold, silver, &., others clequered, others 
flowered, others in the Chinese point, others the 
Hungarian; with various others, t) which the mode 
or the caprice of the workmen give such whimsical 
names, that it would be as difficult as it is useless to 
rehearse them; besides that, they seldom hold beyond 
the year wherein they tirst rose. The old names of 
taficties, and which still subsist, are 7'ufeties of Lyons, 
of Spain, of England, of Floreuce, of Avignon, &«. The 
chief consumption of tafeties is in summer dresses for 
wowel, and Jinings, in scarves, cvifs, wiuduw-curtains, 
&c,."—Chambers : Cyclopedia (1741), 

* taffeta-phrases, s. pl. 

opposed tu blunt, plain speech. 
Love's Labor's Lost, v. 2.) 


taf'-frail, *taf’-fér-el, *taf’-fér-al, s. 
Dut. ta/ereel =a panel, a picture ; a dimin. 
rom tufel = a table (q.v.). ] 


Naut.: Originally the upper flat part of a 
ship’s stern, so called because frequently 


Soft phrases, 
(Shakesp. : 


TAFFRAIL, 
A. Stern part of hull of third-rate English ship of war 


1741); 1, 1, Taffrail; 2, 2, 2, Poop-lanterns; 8, Gal- 
ery. B. Stern of American new mastless steainship 
Meteor (1887); 1, Taffrail. 


ornamented with carving or pictures; now a 
transverse rail which constitutes the upper- 
most member of a ship’s stern. 


Taf’-fy (1), s. [Welsh pronunciation of Davy 
= David.]| A Welshman. 


taf’-fy (2), 5. A sweet composed of molasses 
or brown sugar, boiled down, and sometimes 
containing nut meats. Hence, sweet words, 
flattery, blarney. (U.S.) [Torry.] 


taf’_fy, vt. To beguile with flattery or sweet 
words. (U.S. Slang.) 


ta’-fi-a, s, [Fr., from Malay té/-ia.] A vari- 
ety of ruin distilled from molasses, 


taf’-i-lét, s. [See def.] The trade name for 
dates of a superior quality, exported from 
Tafilelt, a principality of Morocco. 


tag (1), s. [TEa.] 


tag (2), *tagg, *tagge, s. [Sw. tagg=a 
prickle, a point, a tooth; Low Ger. takk=a 
point, a tooth. Prob. connected with tack 
(1), s.J 
1. Something hanging loosely attached or 
affixed to another ; any small appendage, as to 
an article of dress; a strip having means of 
attachment to a parcel cr package, and on 
which an address may be written, stamped, or 
printed. 


“ My carnation point with silver tags, boys.” 
Beaum, & Flet. ; Prophetess, v. 8. 


2. A metallic binding on the end of a boot- 
lace or the like, to stiffen and prevent it from 
ravelling. 

8. The tail of an animal ; specifically, the 
white part of a dog fox’s tail. 

4, Anything tacked on at the end of another ; 
specif., the finish of a farce. 

“T heard him say it was no use his writing a tag, 
for Mr. Wright always spoke his own."—VJ. Jf. Morton: 
A Most Unwarrantable Intrusion. 

*5, Anything paltry or mean ; tag rag. 

“ Will you go hence 
Before the tag return?” 
Shakesp.: Coriola:ras, iil. L 


6. The same as Tie (q.v.). 
tag-belt, s. The same as TaG-SORE(q.V.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce = 6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


i 


*tag-lock, s. 
lock (q.v.). 

“His food the bread of sorrow, his clothes the 
skinnies of his worn-out cattell, and tag-locks of his 
travell.”—Lenton's Leusure, 

tag-rag, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A term applied to the lowest 
class of people; the rabble. (Often amplified 
into tag-rag-and-bob-tail.) [Raa-Tac.] 

*B. Asadj.: Belonging to the lowest class. 

“The tag-rag people did not clap him.”—Shakesp. : 
Julius Cesar, i. 2. 


tag-sore, s. 


An entangled lock ; an elf- 


A disease in sheep, in which 


: the tail becomes excoriated, and adheres to 
the wool in consequence of diarrhcea. 
7 *tag-tail, s. 


1. A worm, having its tail of a different 
; colour from the body. 

“ There are other worms; as the marsh and tag-tail.” 
— Walton. 

2. A parasite, a hanger-on, a sycophant, a 
toady. 


tag, vt. & i. [Tac (2), s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To fit with a tag or point: as, To tag lace. 
2. To fit one thing to another; to tack on; 
to append ; to add or join on at the end. 


“*So that really verse in those days was but down- 
ket a tagged with rhymes.” — Waller; Poems, 


* 3. To wind up; to conclude. 


\ “ Your tongue with constant flatt’ries feed my ear, 
And tag each sentence with, My life! my dear!” 
Pope: Wife of Buth, 109. 
4, To join, to fasten, to attach. 
4 “ Tagging one hypothesis to another.”—Bolingbroke : 
Fragments of Essuys, § 42. 
5, To tip or touch, as in the game of tag or 
ig. 
ig. 


* B. Intrans.: To follow closely, or as an 
appendage. (Generally with after.) 


£8t'-6-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. taget(es); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : Asub-tribe of Senecionidee. American 
herbs, for the most part annual, with pellucid 
_ glands, many-flowered heads, the florets of the 
ray ligulate, feminine ; pappus awned, hairy. 


tag’-6-tés, s. [Named after Tages, an Etrurian 
divinity, the grandson of Jupiter, said to have 
sprung from the earth in the form of a boy, 
and to have taught the Etrurians the art of 
ploughing.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Tagetez. Invo- 
lucre simple, of five bracts, united into a 
tube, florets of the ray persistent, pappus of 
five erect bristles. Natives of Mexico, Peru, 
and Chili. About seventeen species are culti- 
, vated as garden flowers. Tagetes patula is 
the French Marigold, a native not of France, 
but of Mexico, whence it was brought to Eng- 
land in 1573. It is about a foot and a half 
high, has yellow, radiate, composite, strongly- 
scented flowers, which are in perfection in 
August. It is naturalized in Persia, India, 
and China, growing on the borders of rice 
fields, &c., at a distance from gardens. Many 
varieties are cultivated; some have double 
flowers, variegated with gold and orange- 
brown. T. erecta is the African Marigold, a 
native not of Africa, but of Mexico. It is 
larger than the last, and has double flowers, 
which are strongly scented. Both species 
should be raised from seed in a hot-bed at 
the beginning of April, and transplanted when 
they are three inches high. In India the 
flowers of the African Marigold are sold in the 
bazaars, and worn by women in their hair. A 
yellow domestic dye is said to be extracted 
from it by the poorer classes in India. 


¥ tigged, a. (Eng. tag; -ed.] Having a tag or 
3. 


“ Viewing him away on the Withcote side with the 
body of the pack already straining at his well tugged 
brush,”"—Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 


tag-gér, s. (Eng. tag, v.; -er.] 
*1. One who tags or attaches one thing to 
- another. 
*2,. Anything pointed, like a tag. 
i “T should wrong them by comparing 


Hedge-hogs, or 
To their more 


A sheet of tin or other plate which runs 
yw the gauge of the box or bunch to which 
belongs, and is consequently set aside as 
o and used for other purposes, such as 


plates, &c. 


in 


tag—tail 


taghairm (as ta’-ya-rém), s. [Gael. =an 
echo.] A mode of divination formerly practised 
amongst the Highlanders. A person wrapped 
in a fresh bullock’s skin was laid down alone 
at the bottom of a waterfall or precipice, or 
other wild place. Here he revolved any 
question proposed, and whatever his exalted 
imagination suggested was accepted as the 
response inspired by the spirits of the place. 
(Scott; Lady of the Lake, iv. 4. Note.) 


tag’-il-ite, s. [After Nischne Tagilsk, Urals, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Petrol. : A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
small concretions of crystals on limonite. 
Hardness, 3 te 43; sp. gr. 4:075; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour and streak, verdigris green. 
Compos. : phosphoric acid, 27°7; protoxide of 
copper, 61°8 ; water, 10°5=100, whence the 
formula (CuO)4PO; + 3HO. 


tag’-lét, s. [Eng. 2); dimin. suff. -let.] 
efits tacit adi 


taglia (as tal’-ya), s. [Ital.=a cutting, a 
pulley, from tagliare = to cut.) 

Mach.: A peculiar combination of pulleys, 
consisting of one set of sheaves in a fixed and 
another in a moveable block, with the weight 
attached. A single cord goes round all the 
pulleys. Sometiines more than one such ma- 
chine works in combination with others, form- 
ing a compound taglia. 


tagl’-i-a-co’-ti-an (g silent, ti as shi), a. 
(TALIACOTIAN. ] 


tig’-u-a, s. [See def.] 
Bot. & Comm. : The Panama name for Vege- 
table Ivory, [PHYTrELEPHAS.] 


tag’-u-an, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Pteromys petawrista, from India, 
Ceylon, Malacca, and Siam. It is about two 
feet long, with a thick, bushy tail nearly as 
much more ; ears pointed, but without tufts, 
eyes large and prominent; grayish - black 
above, grayish-white beneath. During the 
day it sleeps in holes in trees, but at night it 
comes forth, climbing and leaping with great 
rapidity. In its short flights from tree to 
tree the tail serves as a sort of rudder, enabling 
the animal to change its course. 


ta-gui-ca/-ti (u as w), s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Dicotyles labiatus, the Warree, or 
White-lipped Pececary. It is aboutforty inches 
long, of blackish colour, with the lips and 
lower jaw white. [Preccary.] 


Ta_hi/-ti-an, a. &s. 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Tahiti, one 
of the Society Islands in the Pacific. 
B. As subst.: A native or resident of Tahiti. 


tahr, s. [Native name.] 

Zool, : Capra jemlanica or jemlaica, a wild 
goat, found on steep tree-covered slopes along 
the whole range of the Himalayas from Cash- 
mere to Bhootan, The horns are about a foot 
long, flattened, with a notched anterior 
margin; body fawn-brown, hair of neck, 
chest, and shoulders, reaching to the knees, 
Female lighter in colour, with smaller horns. 


tai’-gle, v.t. [Prob. allied to tag (2).] (Scotch.) 
1. To detain, to impede, to hinder. 
2. To fatigue, to weary. 


tai-gi’, s. [Paraguayan name.] A wood like 
guiacum, from an unidentified tree. 
tai-gu’-ic, a. ([Eng. taigu; -ic.] Derived 
from taigu (q.v.). 
taiguic-acid, s. 


Chem. : Obtained from taigu by treating 
with cold alcohol. It crystallizes in ob- 
lique, yellow prisms, tasteless and inodorous, 
slightly soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, melts at 135°, and sub- 
limes at 180°. 


tail (1), *tayl, s’ [A.S. tag, tegel; cogn. 
with Icel. tagl ; Sw. tagel; Goth. tagl = hair.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as IT. 4. (2). 


2. The tail of a horse meunted on a lance, 
and used as a standard of rank and honour 
among the Turks and other Eastern nations. 
[PasHa.] 


8. The hinder, lower, back, or inferior part 
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of anything, as opposed to the head, the 
superior, or chief part. 

“The lord shall make thee the head, and not the 
tail ; and thou shalt be above, and not underneath.”— 
Deut, xxviii, 13, 

4, Anything more or less resembling a taib 
in shape or position. 

“Duretus writes a great praise of the distille® 
water of those tails that hang upon willow trees.”— 
, Harvey : On Consumptions. 

5. The reverse of a coin ; the side opposite 
to that which bears the head as effigy. (Used 
chiefly in the phrase, ‘‘ heads or tails,” in 
tossing coins.) 

6. The final portion of anything that takes 
lace or has duration : as, the tail of a storm- 
Colloq.) 

7. The fag end of anything. 

8. (Pl.): [TATLINGs]. 

9, A train or body of followers or attend- 

ants; a retinue. (Jonson: Tale of a Tub, ii. 1.) 

10, The lower end of a slate or tile. 

ll, The buttocks, (Colloquial.) 

II, Technically : 


1. Arch.: The bottom or lower part of a 
member or part. 

2. Astron. : A luminous appendage streaming: 
from the head of a comet, generally in a 
direction opposite to that of the sun, 


3. Botany: 

(1) A downy or feathery appendage to cer- 
tain seeds, formed by the permanent elongate: 
style. 

(2) The long feathery, downy, or hairy ter- 
mination of some fruits, as of Clematis 
chinensis, 

(3) Any elongated, flexible, terminal part, as 
a petiole or peduncle. (Henslow.) 


4, Comparative Anatomy : 


(1) That tendon of a muscle which is fixed 
to the movable part. 

(2) An appendage terminating the body be- 
hind. It is specially in the Vertebrates that 
it becomes important. In Fishes it is a@ 
vertical fin and a propeller, suggesting the 
screw of a modern steam-boat; it varies 
much in form, one distinction of anatomical 
and paleontological importance being that 
between the Heterocercal and the Homocercal. 
tails. [See these words.] The former of these 
makes an approach to the tail of the Reptile. 
[For Tailed Amphibia see Urodela.] In Birds 
the tail consists of feathers, which assist to 
steady the animal in flight. The typical 
number of feathers in a tail is twelve, but in 
the Rasores it is eighteen, while in a few 
birds it is eight. In form it may be even, 
rounded, fan-shaped, graduated, cuneated, 
arcuated, spatulate, slender, forked, lyre- 
shaped, boat-shaped, compressed, plumed, or 
scansorial. The tail in Cetaceans is modi- 
fied into a powerful horizontal fin, acting as a 
propeller. In land mammals it varies im 
length, one use when it is well developed, as 
in the giraffe, the horse, &c., being to whisk 
away insects alighting to suck the blood. Im 
Monkeys the tail greatly varies in length. In 
those of the New World it is long and pre-— 
hensile ; in many of those belonging to the 
Old World it is long but not prehensile. It 
is only rudimentary in the highest Apes. 
In Man it is normally absent, but the os coccyx, 
with certain other vertebree, are its hor 
logues. At an early embryonic period it is 
free, and even after birth it has been known, 
though very rarely, to exist in a rudimentary 
state. 

5. Cricket: A term applied to the last few 
men ina batting eleven who are rather weakur 
than the rest. 

6. Mason.: The end of a stone step which 
is inserted into the wall; such a step has. 
usually a tailing of nine inches. 

7. Mining (Sing. or Pl.): The streaks of 
slime left from the stamped ore, passed over 
a round or square buddle. 

8. Music: That part of a musical note, as 
of a minim or crotchet, which runs perpen- 
dicularly upward or downward from the head 
or body ; the stem. 

9. Naut.: A rope fastened to a block, in: 
order that it may be lashed to an object. 
[TAIL-BLOCK.] 

10. Swrg.: A portion of an incision at its: 
beginning or end, which does not go through. 
the whole thickness of the skin, and is more 
painful than a complete incision ; a tailing. 


Pat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del 
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tail—_taint 


¥ QQ) Tail of a lock : 

Hydr.-eng.: On a canal, the lower end or 
entrance into the lower pond. 

(2) Tail of the eye: The outer corner of the 
eye. (Used generally when referring to a 
atolen, secret glance.) (Collog.) 

(8) Tail of the trenches : 

Fort.: The post where the besiegers begin 
to break ground and cover themselves from 
the fire of the defenders in advancing the lines 
of approach. 

(4) To turn tail: To run away; to shirk an 
encounter. 

(5) With one’s tail between one’s legs: Witha 
cowed or abject look, as a beaten cur; having 
a humiliated appearance, as of one conscious 
of defeat, 

tail-bay, s. 

Hydr.-eng.: That part of a canal-lock be- 
tween the tail-gates and the lower pond. 


tail-block, s. 

Naut.: A block whose strap is prolonged 
into a tail, which is tapered, or the ends may 
be twisted into foxes and plaited together like 
a gasket. Blocks used for jiggers have a 
double tail, made in the same manner, 

tail-board, s. 

1, Vehicles: The hind-end gate of a cart or 
wagon. 

2. Shipbuild.: The carved work between 
the cheeks, fastened to the knee of the head. 

* tail- castle, * tail-castell, s. The 
poop ofaship. Opposed to forecastle (q.v.). 


“Puppis . . . la poupe, The hind deck, or tail- 
castell.”—Nomenclator. 


tail-coat, s. . A coat with tails; a dress- 
coat. 

tail-crab, s. 

Mining: The capstan on which the spare 
rope of the crab is wound. 

tail-drain, s. A drain forming’a re- 
cepticle for all the water that runs out of the 
other drains in a field or meadow. 

tail-end, s. 

1, The latter end; the termination; the 
wind up. 


“The tail-end of a shower caught us.”—Black: Ad- 
ventures of a Phaéton, ch. xxii. 


2. (Pl.): Inferior samples of corn; tailings. 

tail-gates, s. pl. 

Hydr.-eng.: The lower pair of gates of a 
eanal-lock. 

tail-piece, s. A piece at the end of any- 
thing ; an appendage : specifically— 

(1) A small cut or ornamental design at the 
end of a chapter or section of a book as an 
ornamental ending of a page. 


“Without any foppish or pedantic ornaments of 
head aud tail-pieces.”—Armstrong : Miscellanies, i. 173. 


(Z) Lathe: The set-screw of the rear lathe- 
spindle. 

(8) Music: The block of a violin, guitar, or 
similar instrument, to which the strings are 
attached. 

tail-pin, s. 
lathe. 

tail-pipe, s. The suction-pipe of a pump. 

tail-pipe, v.f. To affix an old kettle, or 
other utensil, to the tail of: as, To tail-pipe a 
dog. (Halliwell.) 

+ tail-pointed, a. 

Bot. : Caudate (q.v.), 

tail-race, s. 

Hydr.-eng. : The channel which leads away 
the spent water from a water-wheel. 

tail-screw, s. 

Lathe: The screw which advances or re- 
tracts the back-centre. 

tail-tackle, s. 

Naut.: A luff-tackle, with a hook in the 
end of the single block, and a tail to the 
upper end of the double block. 

tail-trimmer, s. 

Build.: A trimmer next to the wall into 
gaick the ends of joints are fastened to avoid 

ues. 

tail-valve, s. 

Steam : 

(1) An air-pump valve in one form of con- 


The back-centre pin of a 


denser, opened by the steam entering the con- 
denser, but closed by atmospheric pressure 
when a partial vacuum exists in the con- 
denser, 

(2) The snifting-valve of a marine steam- 
engine. 


tail-vice, s. A small hand-vice, with a 
tail or handle to hold it by. 


tail-water, s. The waste-water dis- 
charged from the buckets of a water-wheel in 
motion, 


tails common, s. 
Mining : The washed lead-ore. 


tail (2), taille, s. [Fr. taille=a cutting, &c. 
It is the same word as tally (q.v.).] 
Law: Limitation, abridgment. 


“ Taille, the fee which is opposite to fee-simple, be- 
cause it is so minced or pared, that it is not in his 
free power to be disposed of who owns it; but is, by 
the first giver, cut or divided from all other, and tied 
to the issue of the donee. The limitation, or taille, 
is either general or special. Tuille general is that 
whereby lands or tenements are limited to a man, and 
to the heirs of his body begotten ; and the reason of 
this term is, because how many soever women the 
tenant, holding by this title, shall take to his wives, 
one after another, in lawful matrimony, his issue by 
them all have a possibility to inherit one after the 
other. Twille special is that whereby lands or tene- 
ments be limited unto a man and his wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies begotten.’—Cowel. 


Y state tail, Estate in tail: 

Law: A freehold of inheritance limited to a 
person and the heirs of his body, general or 
special, male or female. [ENTAIL.] 


* tail, * tayl, vt. &i. [Tar (1), s.] 
A, Transitive : 
1. To pull by the tail or stern. 


“They toke foure Englysshe shyppes, laded with 
vytell, and tayled them to their shyppes.”—Berners + 
Froissart ; Cron., vol. i., ch. xci. 


2. To follow or hang to, like a tail; to be 
intimately attached to, as something not easily 
to be got rid of. 

B. Intrans.: To pull at the tail. (See ex- 
tract under Stave, v., from Butler: Hudibras, 
I, iii. 133.) 

¥ To tail in: 

Carp.: To fasten by one of the ends in a 
wall or any support: as, To tail in a timber. 


* tail-age, ital laze (age as 18), s. 
[Fr. taillage, from tailler=to cut off.) A 
portion cut out of a whole; a portion ; a share 
of a man’s substance paid as tribute ; a tax, a 
toll. 


tailed, *tayled, a. [Eng. tail (1), s.3 -ed.] 
Having a tail. Frequently used in compounds, 
as long-tailed, bob-tailed, &e. 


tailed-amphibia, s. pl. 
Zool. : The order Urodela (q.v.). 


tailed-men, s. pl. 

1. Biol.: Men in whom the os coccyx has 
developed into a free tail. 

“There is reason to believe that there are alwaysa 
few tailed-men of this kind living."—Journ, Anthrop, 
Inst., X. 447. 

2. Anthrop.: A term often applied to any 
despised tribe of aborigines, outcasts, or here- 
tics, living near or among a dominant popula- 
tion, who look upon them as beasts, and 
furnish them with tails accordingly. (Z'ylor: 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), i. 383.) 


tailed-wasp, s. 
Entom.: Any individual ot the genus Sirex 
(q.v.); spec., Sirex gigas. 


tail’-ing, a. (Eng. tail (1), s.; -ing.] 
1, Agric. (Pl.) The lighter parts of grain 
blown to one end in winnowing. 


“ Before 1884 I never used any wheat, other than 
tailings, for feeding stock,”—Field, Feb. 19, 1887. 


2. Build. ; The part of a projecting stone or 
brick inserted into a wall. 

3. Mining (Pl.): The refuse part of the 
stamped ore thrown behind the tail of the 
buddle or washing apparatus, and which is 
dressed a second time to. secure whatever 
metal might still remain in it. 


“A shipload of tailings to an ounce of gold.”— 
Chamber's Journal, July, 1879, p. 367. 


4, Surg. : The saine as Tart (1), s., II. 10. 


* tail’-lage (age as ig), s. [Fr.] The same 
as TAILAGE (q.V.). 


* tail-lag-ér (ag as ig), * tail-a-gier, s. 
(TarLLAGe.] A collector of taillages or taxes. 
(Rom. of the Rose.) 


* taille, s, (Fr. <a cutting; tailler=to cut off. 

1, A tally; an account notched on a piece 
of wood, 

2. A tax, tallage, impost, or subsidy; an 
imposition levied by the sovereign or any 
other lord on his subjects. 

3. The same as Tatu (2), s. (q.v.). 


tail—léss, a. [Eng. tail (1), s.; -less.] Desti- 
tute of a tail; having no tail. 


tailless-ape, s. 


Zool. : Macacus sylvanus (+ Inwus ecawdatus) 
[Inuvus. ] ; 


tailless-batrachians, s. pl. 
Zool.: The order Anoura (q.v.). 


tailless-shrew, s. 


Zool. ; Anurosorex squamipes, a small Shrew 
brought by Pére David from Tibet. 


tail-lie, s. [Tatuziz.] 


tailor, *tayl-or, * tail-lour, * tayl- 
our, s. [O. Fr. tailleor; Fr, tailleur=a 
cutter, from tailler = to cut, from taille = an 
incision, a slitting, from Lat. talea=a thin 
rod, a stick.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : One whose occupation it is 
to cut out and make up clothes, chiefly the 
outer garments of men, but sometimes also 
the heavier and stronger outer garments of 
women, as jackets, cloaks, &c. 

2. Ichthy.: A fish resembling the shad, but 
inferior to it in size and flavor. 


tailor-bird, s. 

Ornith.: Orthotomus sutorius, a small bird 
about six inches long; general color olive 
greenish; wings brown, edged with green ; 
erown of the head rufous, inclining to 
gray on the nape; tail light brown; outer 
feathers narrowly tipped with white; under 
surface of the body white; legs fiesh-col- 
ored, The male has the two center tail- 
feathers lengthened. A native of India, the 
Eastern Peninsula, China, &c. It is found 
in gardens, hedgerows, orchards, jungles, 
&¢., sometimes in pairs, sometimes in small 
flocks, feeding on ants, cicadellas, and other 
small insects. Its name of Tailor-bird is 
derived from its nest, which is enclosed in 
leaves sewn with cobwebs, silk from cocoons, 
thread, wool, and vegetable fibre. The nest 
itself is formed of cotton-wool, with fine 
loose hairs, &c. 


tailor-made, a, Made by a tailor; or 
(U.S. collog.) fitted by a tailor, as a tailor-made 
girl. i 
tail’-6r, *tayl-or, vi. [Tarors.] 
1. To practice making men’s clothes; to 
follow the occupation of a tailor. 


“These tayl'ring artists for our lays 
Invent cramp’d rules.’”’ Green: The Spleen. 


2. To deal with tailors, as for clothing. 


tail’_dr-_éss, s. ([Eng. tailor, 8.; -ess] A 
female tailor; a woman who makes clothes for 
men. 

tail’-6r-ing, s. [Eng. tailor; -ing.] The 
occupation or practice of a tailor. 

tail’-dr-ize, v.t. 

1. To tailor. 
2. To conventionalize in the proverbial petty 
spirit of a tailor. 

tail’-stock, s. (Dzap-nxap, 3.] 


* tail/-wort, s. [Eng. tail, and wort.) 
Bot. (Pl.): An old name given by Lindley to 
the order Triuridaceze (q.v.). 
tail’—zie ne as y), tail-yie, s. [Fr. tailler= 
to cut off.] 


Scots Law: An old term to denote a deed ~ 


creating an entailed estate. 


tail’-zie (z as y), tail’-yie, v.t. [Tarxzin, 8.) 
To entail, as an estate, &c. (Scotch.) 
tain, s. [Mid. Eng. teine, teyne a thin plate; 
Lat. tenia = a band, a fillet.) 
1, Thin tin-plate. 
2. Tinfoil for mirrors. 


taint (1), * tainte, v.t. & 4 
A. Transitive : } 
1. To imbue or impregnate with something 


[Tarnt, 3.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
°F, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian, m, © = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


taint—take 
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noxious, poisonous, or odious ; to poison, to 
infect. 


“The whole air of Somersetshire was tainted with 
death,”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. To corrupt, as by incipient putrefaction : 
as, tainted meat. 

* 3. To stain, to sully, to pollute, to con- 
taminate. 

“Which, since they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iii. 2 
*4, To make corrupt ; to vitiate. 


“With new glozes tainte the text.” 
Warner > Albions England, ix. 52. 


* 5, To attaint (q.v.). 
B. Intransitive: 
*1. To be infected or corrupted; to be 
touched with something morally corrupting, 
“T cannot taint with fear.” Shakesp « Macbeth, v. 8. 


2. To be affected with incipient putrefac- 
tion: as, Meat taints in hot weather. 


*taint (2), * taynt, v.t. & i. [Prob. from 
Lat. tango, or a shortened form of attaint ; 
ef. ‘‘ I atteynt, I hyt or touche a thyng” (Pals- 
grave). | 

A. Transitive: 
1. To htt, to strike, to touch. 


The ii. course they tainted eche other on y* helmes.” 
—Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. clxvii. 


2. To break, as a lance, in an unknightly 
or unskilful manner, 
3. To injure, as a lance, without breaking. 


B. Intrans. : To make an ineffectual thrust 
with a lance. 


taint (1), *tainet, s. & a, [Fr. teint=a 
tincture, a dye, a stain, prop. pa. par. of tein- 
dre = to stain; Lat. tingo.] [TiNGE.] 
A. As substantive : 


*1. Colour, hue, tinge. 


“Face rose-hued, cherry-red, with a silver taint like a 
lily.” R. Greene: In Laudem Rosamunde. 


*9, A stain, a spot ; a blemish on the repu- 
tation. 


“ The taints and blames I laid upon myself.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iv. 8, 


* 3, Disgrace, discredit. 
“Your fore-vouched affection 
Fallen into taint.” Shakesp, : Lear, i. 1. 
4, Something which infects, contaminates, 
or corrupts ; a corrupting influence, infection, 
corruption. 


“A taint which so universally infects mankind,’ — 
Locke: Human Understand., int. iii., ch. xxxiii, 


5, A kind of spider of a red colour, common 
in summer. 


“There is found in the summer a kinde of spider 
called a tainct, of a red colour, and so little of body 
that ten of the largest will hardly out-weigh a grain ; 
well by pea -people is accounted a deadly poison 
unto cows and horses; who if they suddenly die, and 
swell thereon, ascribe their death hereto, and will 
commonly say, they have licked a tainct."—Browne: 
Vuigar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxvii. 


* B. As adj.: Tainted, stained, imbued. 


“A pure, unspotted heart 
Never yet taint with love.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1., v. 3. 


*taint-worm, s. A worm that taints; 
@ parasitic worm; or perhaps the same as 
Tar (), s. 5. (q. y. »: 


_ Ags killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds. that ers Mg 
ile Lycid 


on 
*taint (2), s. [Tart (2), v.] 
1. A thrust of a lance, which fails of its 

effect; a breaking of a lance in an encounter 

in an unknightly or unskilful manner. 
9, A trial of a lance; an injury to a lance 
without breaking it. 

3. Trial, proof. (Perhaps from Fr. tenter ; 
Lat. tento = to try, to prove.) 


int-free, a. [Eng. taint (1), s., and free.] 
e from taint or infection ; pure, untainted. 


nt-léss, * taint-lesse, a. [Eng. taint 

(1), s.; -less.) Free from taint; untainted, 

Tan ntfree, pure, 

“The taintlesse flowres of blest Elysium.” 

Browne: Britannias Pastorais, ii. 5. 

; adv. [ . taintless ; *-Lly.] 
_ Without et :. thy ; 


s [Fr., 


4 


from Lat. tinctura = 


e them safe Se the a peeiiens EEE | 


n and heresie.”—Bp. Hatl 


s  (Tanae.] eed. 


incture, dye.] Taint, tinge, stain, defile- | 


taisch (ch guttural), s. [Gael.] The voice of 
a person about to die heard in the person’s 
absence, 


“The superstition that this omen of approaching 
death sometimes takes place, exists chiefly in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Some women. . . said to him 
they had heard twe taischs, that is, two voices of per- 
sous about to die; and what was remarkable, one of 
them was an En nglish taisch, which they never heard 
before.”—Boswell : Journal, p. 150. (Jamieson.) 


tait (1), tate, teat, s. [Icel. tata =shreds; 
teeta = to tease or pick wool.] A small por- 
tion of anything, consisting of fibres or the 
like ; a shred. 


bat A tait o' woo’ would be scarce amang us,’ said the 
goodwife.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxvi. 


tait (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] [NooLBENnGER.} 
tai-vert, a. 


ta-ja’— -¢a, ta-jas’-st, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Dicotyles torquatus (Cuv.), D. tajacu 
(Linn. ) the Collared Peccary, the smaller of 
the two species of the genus. It is about 
thirty-six inches long, dark gray in coiour, 
with a white or light gray band across the 
chest from shoulder to shoulder. [PsccaRy.] 


take (pa. t. * tok, * tuk, took, pa. par. * take, 

* itake, taken), v. Piet [Icel. taka (pa. t. tok, 
pa. par. tekinn)= to lay hold of, to grasp; 
Sw. taga; O. Sw. taka; Dan, tage; Goth. 
tekan (pa. t. taitok, pa. par. tekans); Lat. 
tango = to touch. Allied words are tack, tag, 
tackle, attach, attack, tact, tangent, contact, 
stake, stick, &c.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To touch. 
‘Ure lord... tok his lepre.” 0. Eng. Miscell., p. 81. 

* 2, To give, to hand over. 


“The gailer him tok an appel.” 
Polit. Relig. & Love Songs, xxiv. 231. 


3. To grasp with the hand or with any in- 
strument ; to lay hold of, to seize, to grasp ; 
to get into one’s hold. 


4 ee es him by the arm.”—Shakesp.: As You Like It, 
iv. 


4. To seize or lay hold of and remove; to 

carry off ; to remove generally. 
“When death takes one.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,161. 

. To catch by surprise; to come upon un- 
expectedly ; to surprise; to catch, as in a 
trap or snare ; to circumvent; to find or take 
ata Sesdvaniee 


“ Nay, I have ta'en you napping, gentle love.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 


6. To take prisoner, to capture. 


“To late comes rescue: he is ta’ en or slain.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1,, iv. 4. 


7. To seize, as a disease; to attack. 


“ A most outrageous fit of madness took him.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 


8. To obtain or gain possession of by force 
of arms; to capture, to conquer; to cause to 
surrender or capitulate. 


“Like a Sinon take another Troy.” 
Shukesp. : 3 Henry VI, iii, 2. 


9, To catch, as a disease. 


“ He hath ta‘en the infection.”—Shakesp, . Much Ado 
About Nothing, ii. 3, 


10. To catch, as a batsman in cricket, 

11. To gain or secure the interest, affection, 
or favour of ; to captivate, to charm, to please, 
to attract, to allure. 


‘* Which must take the ear strangely.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 


12. To conduct, to lead, to convey, to carry, 

to transport. 
“ Take him hence, and marry her instantly.” 
Shukesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 

@ It frequently conveys the idea of carry- 
ing and handing over: as, Take this book to 
him = Take this book and hand it over to him. 

13. To enter into possession of by hiring, 
leasing, or renting. 


“Tf three ladies like a luckless play, 
Takes the whole house upon the poet's day.” 
Pope: Horace, bk. i., ep. 6. 


14, To quote, to extract : as, The passage is 
taken from another author. 

15, To draw, to derive, to deduce. 

16. To deduct, to subtract. 


“ Take two from twenty and leave eighteen.” 
Shakesp. « Cymbetline, ii. 1. 


[TAVERT.] 


offered. (Correlative to give and opposed to 
refuse or reject.) 


“Then took I the cup at the lord's hand, and made 
all the nations to drink."—Jeremiah xxv. 17. 


18. To appropriate. 


“Give me th and take th to 
self.”—Gen.xiv.2l fg Ra 


‘ conditions of; to close with ; 


17. To receive and accept, as ee 


19. To understand in any particular sense 
or manner; to apprehend, to comprehend, te 
interpret. 

“A word unkind or wrongly taken.” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 

20. To receive into the mind; to hear, te 
learn. 

“ Take this of me: Lucrece was not more chaste.” 

kesp.; Titus Andronicus, ik L 

21. To consider, to review. 

“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. . 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 2 

22. To imagine, to suppose ; to entertain in 
opinion ; to look upon as. 

“ Not the men you took them for.”—Shakesp. : Muc® 

Ado About Nothing, iii. 3. 

23. To receive with good or ill will; to feek 
concerning ; to meet, to accept ; to feel or be 
affected by. 

“‘Tell me how he takes it.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 1. 6 

24. To entertain, to feel, to receive. 

“You take pleasure in the message?"—Shakesp. 

Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 3. 

25. To avail one’s self of; to employ, to 
use, to occupy : as, To take care, to tuke pre 
cautions, to take steps. 


26. To have recourse to ; 
self to; to turn to. 


“ He took this place for sanctuary,” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 


27. To adopt and follow; to betake one’s 
self to. 


“Tf any be subject to vice, or take ill courses, they 
are reproved.’—Bacon. New Atlantis. 


28. To seize on, to catch; not to let slip; 
not to neglect: as, To take an opportunity. 

29. To choose and adopt as one’s own; to 
select, to accept. 


“ Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 100. 


30. To submit to the hazard of; to be con- 
tented with; to put up with. 


“You must take your chance.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 1, 


81. To accept the promise, declaration, or 
to hold re- 


to betake one’s 


sponsible. 


‘Old as I am, I take thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my sword.” 
Dryden: 1 Conquest of Granada, ii. 1, 


32. To assume, to put on, to pass into. 


“ Take any shape but that.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, tii. 4 


33. To accept as a price or equivalent, 


“Tf I can recover him, and keep him tame, I will 
Tee take too much for him.”—Shakesp.: Tempest, 
hs 


34. To receive and swallow, as food, drink, 
or medicine. 


“ Drink, and pray for me, I pray you; I have taken 
a last draught in this world. ”” Shakesp. : 22 Henry 
Fils, ii. 


35. To use habitually : as, Do you take milk 
and sugar? He takes snutf. 


36. To render necessary, to demand, to re- 
quire. (Frequently used impersonally : as, It 
takes long study to make a scholar.) 

37. To form, to fix, to adopt, to determine 
upon : as, To take a certain course, 


38. To place one’s self in; to occupy: as, 
To take a chair or a seat. 


39. To bear or submit to; to endure; to 
put up with; to submit to without resent- 
ment or ill-feeling : as, To take a joke, 


40, To put or set down ia writing ; to note 
down ; to make a note or memorandum of. 


“ His confession is taken,” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Weil, iv. 8 


41, To copy, to delineate, to draw. 


“ Our phoenix queen was pourtray’d too so bright, 
Beauty alone could beauty take so right.” 
Dryden: Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 134. 


42, To execute by artistic means: as, To 
take a photograph. 
43. To obtain or ascertain by measurement. 


“With a two foot rule in his hand measuring my 
walls, he took the dimensions of the room.”—Swift. 


44, Not to refuse or balk at; to clear: as, 
A horse takes a fence. 

45, To admit, to accept: as, Clay takes an 
impression easily. 

46. To admit in copulation. 

“Five hundred asses yearly took the horse, 

Producing mules of greater speed and force,” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of Job, 

47, In chess, draughts, cards, &c., said of a 
piece or card of superior value to another: 
as, To take a trick with a trump, the’ queen 
takes another piece in chess, &c. i 
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take 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To move or direct one’s course ; to betake 
one’s self ; to resort, to turn, 

2. To have the intended or desired effect. 

3. To meet with a favourable reception ; 
wo be favourably received ; to please. 


“Our gracious master is a precedent to his own 
subjects, and seasonable mementos may be useful: 
and being discreetly used, cannot but take well with 
him."—Bacon, 


4. To catch; to fix or be fixed. 


“Lymph will not take, if, after vaccination, the 
person operated on be subjected to the influence of a 
vapour bath."—Pall Mall Gazette, March 31, 1886, 


5. To admit of being represented in a photo- 
graphic picture ; to have the quality of coming 
out well in a photograph; to make a good 
photographic picture, 

6. To be attracted by or swallow a hait. 

“A strong north-easterly wind prevailing, during 
which fish will not, as a rule, take, and are very 
sulky.”—Field, April 4, 1885, 

4 1. To give and take: To make allowances 

on each side. [GIvE, 4] 25.] 

2. To take aback: To surprise, to astonish, 
especially in an abrupt, disappointing, and 
anexpected manner ; to confound. 

8. To take a back seat: To abandon one’s 
pretensions. 


“He will have, in the expressive parlance of Ameri- 
can politics, to take uw back seat,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Dee, 5, 1885, 


*4, To take a ball: 
Cricket: To hit, drive, or strike a ball with 
the bat, as opposed to blocking it. 


“He blocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad 
ones, took the good ones, and sent them flying to all 
parts of the field."—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. vii. 


5. To take advantage of: 

(1) To seize and make use of any advantage 
offered by ; to profit or benefit by. 

(2) To seize and make use of circumstances 
to the prejudice of; to catch by surprise or 
cunning ; to trick. 

6. To take after: 

(1) To learn to follow; to copy, to imitate ; 
to follow the example of. 


“We cannot but think that he has taken after a 
good pattern.”—A tterbury. 


(2) To resemble: as, A son takes after his 
father. 

7. To take aim: To direct the eye or a 
weapon ; to aim. 

* 8. To take air: To be divulged ; to become 
known, 

9. To take arms, to take wp arms: To com- 
mence hostilities ; to rise in arms. 

10. To take a sight: [Staurt, s., J (4). ] 

11, To take away: To remove, to set aside, 
‘to do away with. 


Sith oH take away from the book of this prophecy, 
‘God shall take away his part out of the book of life.” 
—Rev. xx. 19, 


12. To take breath : To stop, as one exhausted 
with labour or fatigue, in order to breathe or 
rest; to rest, refresh, or recruit one’s self 
after exertion or fatigue, 


13. To take care: 
() To be careful, vigilant, wary, or cautious, 
*(2) To be careful, anxious, or solicitous. 
(Followed by for before an object.) 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
thecorn. Doth God tuke care for oxen ?”—1 Cor. ix. 9, 
14, To take care of: To have the care or 
charge of; to keep watch over ; to superintend. 


* 15. To take cowrse: To have recourse to 
measures. 


“They meant to take a course to deal with parti- 
Cui by reconcilements, and cared not for any head.” 
—Bacon. 


16. To take down: : 


(1) To bring or reduce from a higher to a 
lower place or position; to lower; hence, to 
abase, to humble, 


*(2) To crush, to reduce, to suppress, 


“Do you think he is now so dangerous an enemy as 
he is counted, or that it is so hard to take him down 
as some suppose ?”—Spenser ; State of Ireland, 


* (3) To swallow. 


“*We cannot take down the lives of living creatures, 
which some of the Paracelsians say, if they could be 
taken down, would make us immortal.”—Bacon, 


(4) To pull down; to pull to pieces ; to re- 
duce to separate parts: as, To take down a 
building. 

(5) To put or set down in writing ; to write 
down, to record: as, To take down a speech in 
shorthand. 


17. To take earth: To escape into its hole 


(said of a fox); hence, fig., to hide or conceal 
one’s self. [EARTH, s., A. II. 6.] 

18. To take effect : 

(1) To have the desired effect or influence ; 
to be efficacious, 

(2) To come into operation or action: as, 
The law takes effect next month. 

19. To take farewell: To take leave; to bid 
farewell. 

20. To take fire: To become ignited; to 
flame up; hence, fig., to become highly ex- 
cited or heated, as with anger, love, enthu- 
siasm, or the like. 

“ Let youth take jire/ Sir Paul takes snuff.” 


Praed ; County Ball, 

21. To take from: 

(1) To deduct, to subtract: as, To take two 
JSrom four. 

*(2) To derogate, to detract. 

“Tt takes not from you, that you were born with 

pauictoles of generosity ; but it adds to you, that you 
ave ¢ iltivated nature.”— Dryden. 

22. To take heart : To pluck up courage ; to 
become brave, confident, or courageous. 
(Heart, s., I. 2. (4), J 35.) 

23. To take.heed: To be careful, wary, or 
cautious. 

24. To take heed to (or wnto): To attend to 
with care. 

“T will take heed to my ways, that I offend not with 

my tongue.”—Psalm xxxix, 1. 

25. To take hold: To seize, to grasp; to gain 
control or power over. (Followed by of, some- 
times by on.) 


“Judgment and sorrow take hold on thee.”—Jod 
xxxvi. 17. 


26. To take horse : 


(1) Ord. Lang.: To mount and ride a horse 
or horses, 
“And there ta'en horse to tell the camp what deeds 
are done in Rome.” Macaulay : Virginia. 
(2) Mining: A vein of ore is said to take 
horse when it divides on each side of a body 
of non-metalliferous rock, called dead-ground. 


27. To take in: 

(1) To receive, admit, or bring into one’s 
house, company, or the like; to entertain. 

“T was a stranger, and ye took me in.”—Matt. xxv. 85. 

(2) To inclose, fence in, or reclaim, as land. 


“Upon the sea-coast are parcels of land that would 
pay well for the taking in."—Mortimer ; Husbandry. 


(3) To give admission to; to allow to enter: 
as, A ship takes in water. 


(4) To encompass, to embrace, to include, 
to comprehend, 


“These heads are sufficient for the explication of 
this whole matter: taxing in some additional dis- 
courses, which make the work more even,"—Burnet. 


(5) To reduce intoa less compass; to lessen, 
to contract. 
“Tf fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale 
Take half thy canvas in.” 
Cowper » Horace ; Odes ii, 10, 
(6) To receive or admit into the mind or 
understanding ; to comprehend ; to admit the 
truth of: as, I cannot tuke that story in. 
*(7) To win or gain by conquest; to cap- 
ture. 


“He sent Asan-aga with the janizaries, and pieces of 
great ordnance, to take in the other cities of Tunis,”"— 
Knolles : Hist. Turkes. 


(8) To be a regular subscriber to; to re- 
ceive or take regularly: as, To take in a news- 
paper, 

(9) To circumvent, to cozen, to cheat, to 
deceive. (Colloq.) 


“Tt is curious that soablea man could have believed 
that he could in this way take in the British public.” 
—Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1883, p. 569. 


28. To take in hand: To undertake to 
manage, perform, or execute. 


29. To take in vain: To utter or use un- 
necessarily, carelessly, or profanely, as an 
oath. 

“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain,” —Hxodus xx. 7 _ 

30. To take it owt: To exact or compel 
satisfaction or an equivalent. A rich man is 
said to take it (his money) owt in fine footmen, 
fine feeding, &c.; a poor man takes it (his 
4rouble) out in drink. (Slang Dict.) 


31. To take leave: 
(1) To bid farewell ; to depart. 


(2) To assume or use a certain degree of 
liberty or license ; to permit to one’s self. 


32. To take notice : 


(1) To regard or observe with attention ; to 
watch carefully ; to give attention to. 


(2) To show by some act that observation is 
made; to make remark ; to mention. 


“Some laws restrained the extravagant power of 
aR nobility, the diminution whereof they took very 
he&vily, though at that time they took little notice of 
it.”"—Clarendon. 


33. To take oath : To swear judicially. 


* 34. To take oath of: To administer an 
oath to. 


35, To take off: 

(1) To remove or lift from the surface or 
outside, (Hwxodus xxxiv. 34.) 

(2) To remove or transport to another place. 


*(8) To remove; to take away. 


‘To take off so much grief from you.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, Vv. 8. 


(4) To deduct from: as, To take a penny of 
the income-tax. 

*(5) To put to death; to kill, to execute ; 
to do away with. 

(6) To retract, to withdraw. 


“ Take it [a sentence of banishment] of again.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard 1/., ili. 8 


*(7) To invalidate, to lessen, to weaken. 


“This takes not off the force of our former evi- 
dence."—Stillingsleet, 


(8) To withdraw ; to abstract; to draw off. 


‘Keep foreign ideas from taking off our mind from 
its present pursuit.”—Locke, 


(9) To swallow ; to drink off or out. 


“Were the piéasuye of drinking accompanied, the 
moment a man takes off his glass, with that sick 
stomach which, in some men, follows not many hours 
after, no body would ever let wine touch his lips,"— 
Locke. 


*(10) To make a copy of; to reproduce. 
(11) To mimic, to imitate, to ridicule, to 

caricature ; to make game of by imitation. 
*(12) To purchase ; to take in trade. 


“The Spaniards, having no commodities that we 
will take off, above the value of one hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, cannot pay us,”—Locke, 


*(13) To find place for; to dispose of; to 
accommodate. 


“The multiplying of nobility brings a state to 
necessity; and, in like manner, when more are bred 
scholars than preferments cap take off."—Bacon. 


(14) To start to jump: as, A horse takes off 
too soon at a fence. 

36. To take on (or wpon) : 

(1) To undertake the charge, execution, 
responsibility, &c., of ; to assume, to appro- 
priate, to bear. 

“Yo take too much upon you.”—Numbers xvi. 3 

(2) To be violently affected ; to mourn, to 
fret. (Collog.) 


“ How will my mother, for a father's death, 
Take on with me, and ne'er be satisfied ?” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VIJ., i. & 


*(3) To assume a character; to act a part. 


“T take not on me here as a physician.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


87, To take one’s part: To espouse one’s 
cause ; to defend or support one. 


* 38, To take order with: To exercise autho- 
rity ; to take measures ; to check. 


“Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
Spain, yet he was taken order with before it came to 
that.""—Bacon, 


39. To take out: 
(1) To remove from within a place, or from 
a nuinber of other things. 


“ All thy friends which thou must make thy friends 
Have but their stings and teeth newly taken out.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4 


(2) To remove by cleansing, erasure, or the 
like: as, To take out a stain, a blot, &c, 

(3) To put away ; to put an end to: as, To 
take the pride owt of a person, To take the 
strength owt of a person. 

(4) To obtain or accept as an equivalent: 
as, He took the value owt in money. 

(5) To ascertain by measurement and caleu- 
lation: as, To take owt quantities for a work. 

(6) To procure for one’s self; to obtain; to 
get drawn, granted, or executed for one’s own 
use: as, Z'o take out a patent, To take out a 
summons. 

*(7) To copy. (Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 4.) 

‘40. To take pains: To exert one’s self; to 
use all one’s skill, care, or the like. 

41. To take part in: To share in; to par- 
take of. 

42. To take place : 

(1) To happen ; to come to pass ; to occur. 

* (2) To have effect ; to prevail. 


“ Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain; 
Love taught me force, and force shall love maintain.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


take—talbot 
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fl 43. To take root : 
(1) To form or strike a root: as, A plant 
takes root. 
. (2) To become firmly fixed or established. 
“T have seen the fuolish taking root.”—Job v. 8, 
44, To take stock : [Stock (1), s., {| (8)]. 
*45, To take tent: To take heed; to be 
careful or cautious. (Scotch.) 
46. To take the air, to take an airing: To 
walk, drive, or ride in the open air for the 


sake of the health. 
. 47. To take the field: To begin the military 
: operations of a campaign; hence, fig., to 


occupy or step into a position of activity, as 
an opponent, rival, competitor, or the like. 

*48, To take thought: To be solicitous or 
anxious. (Matthew vi. 25.) 

49. To take time: 

(1) To act without hurry or haste, and with 
due deliberation ; hence, to be in no haste or 
excitement; to be patient; to wait calmly 
and patiently. 

‘i (2) To require, demand, or necessitate a 
certain amount of time for accomplishment 
or execution. 

50. To take to: 

(1) To become fond of; to become at- 
tached to. 

(2) To resort to ; to betake one’s self to; to 
adopt. 


“T have now four horses which were in my posses- 
sion when I first took to the peat."”—Field, Jan. 80, 1886. 


51. To take to heart: To be keenly or deeply 
affected by; to feel keenly or sensibly: as, 
He took the disgrace much to heart. 

52. To take to task: To find fault with ; to 
censure, 


“To take to task a conscientious novelist who treats 
the crime he depicts as God and nature dictate.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 297. 


53. To take up: 
(1) To lift, to raise. 


“Take her up teuderly, lift her with care.” 
Hood ; Song of the Shirt. 


(2) To bring or gather together; to fasten 
or bind: as, To take wp ravelled threads. 

(8) To protect and care for; to patronise or 
befriend. 


“‘ When my father and my mother forsake me, then 


the Lord will take me up.”—Psalm xxvii. 10, 
*(4) To obtain on credit. 


“ Take up commodities upon our bills,” 
S Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., iv. 7. 


*(5) To begin, to start; to set agoing. 


“They shall take wpa lamentation for me.”—£zekiel 
xxv. 17, 


(6) To begin where another left off; to keep 
up in continuous succession. 
(7) To preoccupy, to occupy, to engross, to 
engage, to employ. 
“There is so uch time taken up in the ceremony.” 
—Addison: On Medals. 


(8) To seize, to catch, to arrest. 


“Though the sheriff have this authority to take up 
all such stragglers."—Spenser : State of Ireland, 


*(9) To rate, to abuse, to scold. 


“T was taken up for laying them down.” 
Shakesp. -: Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 


*(10) To make up ; to settle, to arrange. 
“How was that quarrel taken up ?” 
esp.: As You Like It, v. 4. 

*(11) To levy. 
A ot ae ce rane soldiers wp in counties.”—Shakesp. : 
*(12) To oppose, to encounter; to cope 
with. (Shakesp,: 2 Henry IV., i. 3.) 
5 *(13) To trip. (Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 3.) 
- (14) To undertake; to take on one’s self: 
, To take wp a friend’s quarrel, 
* (15) To believe, to admit. 


“The ancients took up experiments upon credit, and 
did build great matters upon them.”—Bacon: ‘Nat. 


vr -*(16) To fasten with a ligature. 


“A large vessel opened by incision must be taken 
_ tp before you proceed.”—Shurp: Surgery. 


(17) To pay and receive. 


_ “The bill if not taken up this afternoon will be pro- 
tested."—Colman: The Spleen, i. 


(18) To clear up; to become fine. 
‘The weather took wp wonderfully.”— Field, April 4, 


(19) To stop. 


b inners at last take up, and settle in a contempt of 
religion.” —Tillotson. zs = 


Sa 


- 


ional thought ht so effectually, that 
con take up, at Pan Pte time oon good 


*(21) To collect, 


“This great bassa was born in a poor country vil- 
lage, and in his childhood taken from his Christian 
parents, by such as take up the tribute children.”— 
Knolles: Hist. Turkes. 


54. To take up arms: The same as To take 
arms (q.Vv.). 

55. To take up with : 

(1) To become intimate with; to attach 
one’s self to ; to associate with. 


“ Are dogs such desirable company to take up with}” 
—South. 


* (2) To be contented to receive; to put up 
with. 


“The ass takes up with that for his satisfaction, 
which he reckoned upon before for his misfortune.”— 
L'istrange; Fables. 


56. To take water: To recant, to yield a posi- 
tion already taken; to submit. 

57. To take with: 

(1) To please, 

(2) to accept or take as a companion. 

*(3) To be explicit and understandable. 


take, s. [TAkE, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of taking or seizing ; capture. 
per eats hound was up at the take.”—Field, Jan, 28, 


2. That which is taken; the quantity or 
amount of anything taken or received ; espe- 
cially the quantity of fish caught at one time ; 
catch, 


“They begrudge the large takes of these fish which 
they say the fishermen obtain.”"—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


* 3. A witch’s charm, 


( st a hath a take upon him.”—Quack’s Academy. 
1678. 


II, Print.: The portion of copy taken by a 
compositor at one time. 


take-down, s. A lowering or abasing ; 
humiliation, (Collog.) 


take-in, s. 
1, A fraud, a cheat, an imposition. (Collog.) 


2. The person who cheats or imposes on 
another. 


take-off, s. 

1, An imitation of another, especially by 
way of caricature. 

2. The spot where a horse or man starts to 
leap a fence, &e. 

“Unfortunately, the take-off of the last water Besa 
obstructed as it was with snow and slush, prove fatal 
to his chance.”—Vield, Dec. 6, 1884. 

take-off, v.t. or 7. 
Print. : To remove (the sheets) from a ma- 
chine or press, 


take-up, s. 

1. Sewing-machine: A device in a sewing- 
machine to draw upon the upper thread to take 
up its slack while the needle is rising, or rest- 
at its highest point, to tighten the stitch. 
The independent take-up is one which acts in 
its own time without being actuated by the 
needle-bar. 

2. Steam navig.: The part between the 
smoke-box and the bottom of the funnel of a 
steam-ship. ° 

3. Weaving: That motion of the cloth-beam 
in a loom by which the web is wound up as 
fast as the weaving proceeds. 


*tak-el, s. 


tak’-en, pa. par. & a. [Takg, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Pleased, gratified. 


“Twas more taken with the third season hunter, 
Bachelor."”—Field, Sept. 4, 1886, 


J (1) To be taken wp with: To be occupied 
with, or engaged on or upon. 

(2) To be taken with: To be attracted by; 
to like, to fancy. 


tak’-ér, s. (Eng. tak(e), v. ; -er.] 
1, One who takes, receives, seizes, appre- 
hends, or captures, 
2. One who takes or accepts a bet. 
3. One who swallows. 


“That the life-weary taker may fall dead.” 
Shakesp. : liomeo & Juliet, v. L 


One who takes away or 
(With 


’ 


(TACKLE, s.] 


taker-away, s. 
deprives a person of any possession. 
allusion to Job i. 21.) 

“Do I fully trust in God, as the giver and taker 

away ce oe earthly things?"—Gilpin: Sermons, vol. 

.y BEX. 87, 


taker-off, s. 

Print.: A person (usually a lad) employed 
to take off the sheets from a machine as they 
are printed. 


*ta-kig’-ra-phy s. [Tacnycrapny.] 


tak’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [TAkE, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Pleasing, alluring, attracting, engaging. 


“So taking amid the ripening grain.”—Burroughs: 
Pepacton, p. 276, 


+2. Infectious, catching : as, The itch is very 
taking. (Collog.) 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of one who takes; the act of 
gaining possession, seizing, accepting, or the 
like ; seizure, apprehension, capture. 

“The manner of their taking may appear 


At large discoursed in this paper here.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., v. 6. 


2. (Pl.): That which is taken or received ; 
receipts: as, The takings at the door were 
small, 

* 3. Distress of mind ; agitation. 

*4, Malignant influence. 

“Bless thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and 
taking.”—Shakesp. : Lear, iii, 4. 

| To be in a taking: To be agitated, con- 
fused, flurried, or distressed. 

“What a taking was he in, when your husband 
asked who was in the basket.”—Shakesp,: Merry 

Wives, iii. 3, 

* taking-off, s. Killing, execution. 


“ Let her, who would be rid of him, devise 
His speedy taking-off.” Shakesp. : Lear, V. 1. 


tak’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. taking; -ly.] Ina 
taking or attractive manner ; attractively. 
“*T shall discourse in some sort takingly.”—Beaum, 
& Flet.; Woman Hater, iv. 2. 
*tak’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. taking; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being taking, pleasing, 
or attractive. 


“All outward adornings have sometimes in them of 
acomplaisance and takingness."—Bp, Taylor: Ar 
cial Handsomeness, p. 41. 


tal'-a-pdin, tél’-a-pdin, s. [See def. 1.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The Siamese title of a priest 
of Fo; a bonze (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : Cercopithecus talapoin, a small and 
rare monkey froin the west coast of Africa, 
The general colour is green, lower part of the 
body and under surface white. It differs in 
dentition from the rest of the genus. 


* tal-a-re, s. pl. [TALARIA.] 
Bot.: Link’s name for the wings of a papix 
lionaceous corolla, 


ta-lar’-i-a, s. pl. [Lat., 
from talus = an ankle.) 
Class. Antig.: The small 
wings attached to the ankles 
of Hermes or Mercury in re- 
presentations of that deity. 
They sometimes appear as 
growing to the ankle, 
more commonly as 
attached to sandals, & 
one on each side of 
each ankle. 


ta-lau’-ma, s. [The South American name of 
one of the species.] 

Bot.: A genus of Magnoliacee akin to 
Magnolia. Trees or shrubs, with very 
fragrant flowers, natives of the hotter 
countries in both hemispheres. 


tal’-bot, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zoology : 

* j, The name given to a race of dogs, allied 

to or identical with the Bloodhound. 

“Gervase Markham describes a 7albot, which no 
doubt is a relation of the Bloodhound, as a round, 
thick-headed dog, with a short nose—characteristics 
which certainly do not appear in modern Blood 
hounds.”"—Verv Shaw; Book of the Dog, p. 200. 

+2. Arace of hounds, nearly, if not quite, 

extinct, which seem to have been kept for 
showrather than for use. Colour pure white, 
large head, very broad muzzle, long pendulous 
ears, and rough hair on the belly. Talbot is 
the family name of the House of Shrewsbury, 
which has a Talbot for badge and two Talbots 
for supporters. 

“The Talbot seetns to have been something between 
the Ni aes Praen se ite aus the peas) 
we ess 0: ree er ‘eatly, —. eyrick : 
ence Doga & Sporting Dogs, p. 27. 5 Fi 


TALARIA. 


pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shi. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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talbotype—talent 


tal'-bo-type, s. [After the name of the in- 
ventor, and Eng. type (q.v.). } 

Photog.: A process invented by Fox Talbot 
in 1840, and patented in 1841, in which paper 
was sensitized by iodide of silver and exposed 
in the camera. The surface became the re- 
cipient ofa latent image, which was developed, 
and afterwards fixed by hyposulphite of soda. 
It was named by its originator, Calotype (q.v.), 
and is the basis of the present photographic 
process. 


tale, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. from Arab. 
talk; Ger. talck, talk.] 

Mineralogy : 

i. Au orthorhombic mineral occurring in 
short hexagonal prisms and plates, also in 
globular and stellated groups, compact, mass- 
ive. Cleavage, basal; hardness, 1 to 1°65; sp. 
gr. 2°565 to 2°8; lustre, pearly ; colour, apple- 
green, white, shades of gray; sectile ; feel, 
greasy. Compos., varying with the amount 
of water present, but essentially a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia which, when pure, would 
contain : silica, 62°0; magnesia, 3371; water, 
4:°9=100, the formula being 6MgO5Si02+2HO. 
Dana divides as follows :—(1) Foliated; (2) 
Massive (steatite or soapstone); (a) Coarse 
Granular, including potstone ; (6) Cryptocrys- 
talline (French chalk) ; (c) Rensselaerite, cryp- 
tocrystalline, but more often pseudomor- 
phous; (d) Indurated: a very abundant 
MInineral. 

2. A commercial name for mica (q,v.). 

{ Oil of tale: [O1L OF TALC]. 


talc-apatite, s. 

Min. : An apatite, found in chlorite schist 
in the Urals, containing a large percentage of 
magnesia replacing lime. A magnesium-apatite, 

talc-chlorite, s. 

Min.: A mineral regarded by Marignac as 
intermediate between tale and chlorite, but 
stated by Des Cloizeaux to possess the optical 
characters of clinochlore. Dana suggests that 
it may be the latter mineral mixed with talc, 
which would account for the high percentage 
of silica. 

talc-gneiss, s. 

Petrol. : A gneiss which contains a hydrated 
mica, frequently, but erroneously, called tale. 


tale iron-ore, s. 

Min, : A variety of magnetite (q.v.) having 
weak magnetic properties, in which a part of 
the protoxide of iron is replaced by magnesia. 

talc-schist, s. 

Petrol. ; A schistose rock consisting wholly 
or largely of tale, with varying amounts of 
quartz, and some accessory minerals, 

tale-spar, s. 

Min. : The same as BREUNERITE (q.v.) 

talc-steatite, s. 

Min. ; The same as Tate (q.v.). 


tale’-ite, s. [Eng. talc ; -ite (Min.).] 
Mineralogy : 
1, A name given by Thomson to a white 
muscovite (q.v.) from Wicklow. 
2. Kirwan’s name for a massive sealy tale. 


tale’-ky, tile-y, a. (Eng. éale; -y.] ‘The 
same as TALCOSE (q.V.). 


tale’-—did, s. [Eng. talc; suff. -oid; Ger. 
talkoid.] 

Min. : A snow-white variety of tale occur- 
ring in broad folia at Pressnitz, Bohemia. It 
contained over 67 per cent. of silica. Probably 
oniy ordinary tale with disseminated free 
quartz. 


talc’-ose, tale’-oils, a. [Eng. talc ; -ose, -ous.] 
Min. & Petrol. : Partaking of the characters 
of tale (q.v.). 
talcose-granite, s. [Protocine.] 
talcose-slate, s. [Tato-scuistT.] 


t&le’-d-site, s. [Eng. talcose ; suff. -ite(Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral occurring in thin veins of 
scaly structure, resembling tale, Hardness, 
1 to 2; sp. gr. 2°46 to 2°5; lustre, pearly ; 
colour, silver-white, greenish, yellowish. 
Compos,: a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
probably related to selwynite (q.v.). Occurs 
at Mount Ada, Heathcote, Victoria. 


tiile’-olls, a. [Taxcosr.] 


tale-trip lite, s. [Eng. talc, and triplite.] 
Min. : A variety of triplite (q.v.), in which 
part of the protoxide of manganese is replaced 
by lime. Its position as a distinct variety is 
not however, determined. Occurs in small 
yellowish grains in the lazulite rock of 
Horrsjoberg, Sweden. 


tale (1), s. [Tat.] 


tale (2), s. [A.S. talw =a number, a narrative ; 

cogn. with Dut. taal = language, tongue, 
speech ; Icel. tal = talk, a tale ; tala =a num- 
ber, a speech ; Dan. tale = speech ; Sw. tal = 
speech, number; O. H. Ger. zala; Ger. zahl 
=number. From the same root comes ¢ell.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is told; an oral relation; 
hence, anything disclosed ; information. 


“She trembles at his tave.” 
Shakesp. - Venus & Adonis, 591. 


2. A narrative, oral or written, in prose or 
verse, of events that have really happened, or 
that are imagined or are represented as having 
happened ; a short story, true or fictitious. 


“A tale well told, or a comedy or a tragedy well 
wrought up, may have a momentary effect upon the 
mind.”"—Bolingbroke : Study of History, let. 4, 


3. A number or quantity told, reckoned, 
computed, or set down, especially a reckoning 
by counting or numbering ; a numberreckoned, 
stated, or told. 


“ And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 
Milton ; L’ Allegro, 67. 


* TI. Law: A count or declaration. 


Y His tale is told: It is all over with him; 
his race is run. 


Cae Sar aens s. <A talebearer, a tell- 
e. 


“Tale-carriers or tellers as some perhaps of her 
women were,’’—State Trials, 28 Henry VIII. (an. 1536). 
*tale-master, s. The originator of a 
tale, story, or report. 
“'T tell you my tale, and my tale-master.”—Fuller ; 
Worthies ; England. 
*tale-piet, * tale-pyet, s. A tale- 
bearer, a telltale, a busybody. 
“Never mind me, sir—I am no tale-pyet.”—Scott : 
Antiqguary, ch. iv. 
tale-wise, a. & adv. 
A. As adj.: Being in the manner of a tale. 
B. As adv.: In the manner of a tale or 
story. 


*tale, v.i. [Tan (2), s.] To tell, to narrate. 
‘ “Thus however that thei tale 
The strokes fall upon the smale.” 
Gower: 0. A, (Prol.) 
tale’-bear-ér, s. [Eng. tale (2), s., and bearer.] 
One who officiously carries about and spreads 
tales or reports likely to breed mischief; a 
telltale, 


“These words were spoken in private; but some 
talebearer repeated them to the Commons.”—J/ac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


tale’-bear-ing, a. & s. [Eng. tale (2), s., and 

bearing.] 

A. As adj. : Given to spreading tales or re- 
ports officiously. 

B. Assubst.: The 
act, habit, or prac- 
tice of spreading 
tales or reports offi- 
ciously ; communi- 
cation of secrets 
maliciously. 


ta’-léd, tal’-ith, s. 

[Heb. m0 (tulith). ] 
Jewish Antig. : A 

garment of fine WW 
linen with a fringe < 
attached to it, worn 
by the Jews in Tal- ay 
mudic times. It pany 
was ample in size, JEW WEARING TALED. 
so as to admit of 
the head being enveloped in it while its wearer 
engaged in prayer. 


*tale’-fill, a. (Eng. tale(2),s. ; ful(l).] Abound- 
ing with stories. 


“The cottage-hind 
Hangs o’er th’ enlivening blaze, and talefwl there 
Recounts his simple frolic.” Thomson: Winter, 90. 


ta-lé-g&1’-la, s. [Composed of native name, 
and Lat. gallus =a cock.] 
Ornith.: Brush-turkey ; a genus of Mega- 
podide (q.v.), with two species from Hast 
Australia and New Guinea. Closely akin to 


the type-genus Megapodius (q.v.), but with 
wattled skin on the head and neck, whence 
the early settlers gave these birds the name 
of Brush-turkeys, though they have no affinity 
with the genus Meleagris (q.v.). Since 1854 
they have been acclimatized in Hurope, and 
their immense nests may often be seen in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, and in 
similar establishments on the Continent. 


tal’-ent (1), *tal-ente, s. (Fr. talent=a 


talent in money, will, desire, earnest humour 
to, from Lat. talentwm; Gr. taAavtov (talanton) 
=a balance, .. . a weight, sum of money, a 
talent, from the same root as radas (talas), 
genit. rdAavros (talantos) = bearing enduring ; 
erAnv (etlén) = I endured; Lat. tolero = to 
tolerate ; tollo = to lift, to sustain; Sanse. twul 
= to lift, to weigh ; tulana = lifting; tulad = 
a balance, a weight; Sp. talante, talento ; Ital. 
& Port. talanto.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

“When he had begun to reckon, one was brought 
unto him which owed him ten thousand talents."— 
Matthew xviii. 24. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A gift, endowment, or faculty; some 
peculiar faculty, ability, power, or accom- 
plishment, natural or acquired. (A metaphor 
borrowed from the parable in St. Matthew 
xxv. 14-30.) 

“Tt is no inconsiderable branch of the minister's art 

to discern the talents of men, to kuow what they are 

t for."—Search: Light of Nature, vol.i., pt. il., ch. 
XXXY. 

(2) Mental endowments or capacities of a 
superior kind; general mental power. (Used 
in either the singular or the plural.) 

‘So many youths of distinguished talent.”—Cowper > 

Works (ed. Southey), ii. 71. 

(83) Hence, used for talented persons collee- 
tively ; men of ability or talent, 

“All the real talent in England.”"—Ruskin: Seven 

Lamps, p. 189. 

* (4) Quality, character, characteristic. 

“Tis my particular talent to ridicule folks.”—Van- 
brugh : Provoked Wife, ii. 2. 

*(5) Disposition, inclination. 

“The nation generally was without any ill talent to 
the church in doctrine or discipline.” —Clarendon. 

* (6) Desire, affection, will. 

“ But the imaginacion cometh of remuable beastes, 
that semen to haue talente [affectus] to flien, or to 
desiren any thyng.’—Chaucer: Boecius, p. 450. 

(7) Habitual backers of horses, or takers of 
odds, as opposed to the bookmakers, or layers 
of odds. (Racing slang.) 

‘All the talent were discomfited, though, as they 

often are in Nurseries."—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 

II. Greek Antig.: The name of a weight and 
denomination of money among the ancieut 
Greeks, and also applied by Greek writers aud 
their translators to various standard weights 
and denominations of money amongst different 
nations ; the weight and value differing in the 
various nations and at various times. As a 
weight, those in general use were the Euboic 
or Attic talent = 56lbs. ll oz. troy, and the 
Aginetan = about 82¢]bs. The Attic talent 
contained sixty Attic mine. As a denomina- 
tion of money, it was a talent’s weight of 


TALENT. 


silver, or a sum of money equivalent to this; 
so that in our current coin the Attic talent 
would be worth £248 15s. The great talent 
of the Romans was equal to £99 6s. 8d., and 
the little talent to £75. The Hebrew talent 
(2 Sam. xii. 30) was equal to 93 lbs. 12 oz. 
avoirdupois ; and as a denomination of money 
it has been variously estimated at from 
£312 10s. to £396. The marginal note in the 
A.V. to Matt. xviii. 24, says that “‘a talent 
is 750 ounces of silver, which, at five shillings 
the ounce, is £187 10s.” The illustration 
represents a bronze talent found at Abydos; 
its weight is about the same as the Attic 
talent. 

4 For the difference between talent, gift, 
and intellect, see Girt and INTELLECT. ; 


J Ministry of all the Talents : 
English Hist.: A ministry of which Lord 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, | 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,@=—¢;ey=a: qu=kw. 


i Grenville was the head, and Fox his colleague 
7 and supporter. It was formed on Jan. 26, 1806, 
> three days after the death of Pitt, and, after 
5 undergoing some changes, was dissolved on 
} March 25, 1807. Its nickname was given from 
the boast of Mr. Canning and others that it 
‘ contained all the talent of the country—i.e., 
of both political parties in the State. 

, 

P 


*t&l-ent (2), s. [Taton.] 


q tal-ent-éd, a. [Bng. talent (1); -ed.] Fur- 
- nished or endowed with talents or great 
mental powers ; possessing genius, talents, or 
“" abilities. 

q “While talenting and similar words have no exist- 
ce, there is a very obvious reason why words of 
the class of talented are numerous; namely, that we 
oftener have occasion to express, through a verb, the 
ideas of ‘ possessed of a quality or attribute,’ ‘endowed- 
ness,’ &c., than we have to express, through the same 
part of speech, the idea of ‘communicating a quality 
7 or attribute,’ ‘endowing,’ &c., among which ideas are 
those denoted by the theoretic foundations of the 
actual ¢alented and the potential talenting, and their 
cougeners.”—Fitzedward Hall: Modern English, p. 73, 
— This word has often been assailed, and 
condemned as a ‘‘pseudo-participle,” having 
no verb to correspond with it. But many 
5 words, universally recognized as good English, 
‘ are open to the same objection, as gifted, 
- booted, lettered, landed, &c. (See Fitzedward 

Hall: Modern English, pp. 70-75.) 


*tal’-ér, *tail’/-ér, s. [Eng. tal(e), v.; -er.] 
One who tells or spreads tales. 
“Tf he be a ¢ailer of idle wordes.”—Ohaucer: Par- 
sones Tale. 


; ta-lés, s. pl. [Lat., mase. pl. of talis= such.] 
Law: Persons of like reputation or stand- 
ing; persons in the court from whom the 
_ sheriff or his clerk makes selections to supply 
the places of jurors who have been empan- 
elled, but who are not in attendance, 
‘ “Tf by means of challenges, or other cause, a suffi- 
cient number of unexceptionahble jurors do not appear 
the trial, either party may pray a tales, in order to 
‘make up a deficiency: the judge being empowered, at 
the prayer of either party, to award a ¢ales de circum- 
stantibus, of persons present in court, to be joined to 
the other jurors to try the cause; who are liable, how- 
ever to the same challenges as the principal jurors. 
‘This is usually done till the legal number of twelve be 
eompleted.”— Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch, 13. 


-¥F To pray a tales: 

i Law: To pray that the number of jurymen 
may be completed. -A tales was prayed in the 
celebrated Tichborne case (1873). 


4 “ After a great deal of bawling, it was discovered 
that only ten special jurymen were present. Upon 
this, Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz prayed a tales; the gentle- 
man jin black then proceeded to press into the special 
jury two of the common jurymen.”—Dickens: Pick- 
wick, ch. xxxiv. 


tales-book, s. 


Law: A book containing the names of such 
as are admitted of the tales. 


tales-man, s. 
Law: A person summoned to act as a juror 
from among the bystanders in open court. 


“When a sufficient number of persons impanelled, 
or tales-men, appear, they are then separately sworn 
well and truly try the issue between the parties, 
aud a true verdict to give according to the evidence; 
and hence they are denominated the jury, jurata, an 
Aurore, sc. juratores.”—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iii., 
ch, 18. 


< 


le’-téll-ér, s. (Eng. tale (2), s., and teller.) 
1, One who narrates tales or stories. 


“he minstrels are named separately from the 
s or taletellers."—Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, 


174, 
A talebearer, a telltale. 


i-a-co’-ti-an (tias shi), a. [See def.] 
_ pertaining, os = cin iene Tagliacozzi 
tinised into Taliacotius), professor of 
tomy and surgery at Bologna towards the 
of the sixteenth century. 


Taliacotian-operation, s. 
_ Surg.: The same as RHINOPLASTIC-OPERA- 


sperare s. [Taurion.] A return of like 
taliation. 


-~ > 
Just heav'n this taliation did decree, 

treason treason’s deadly scourge should be.” 

. Beawmont : Psyche, xvii. 26. 
-6-ra, s. [The Bengali name of the tree.] 
Corypha Taliera (Roxburgh), called by 
gel Taliera bengalensis, a palm tree, akin 
16 | ipot (q.v.), but only about thirty feet 
he trunk is nearly cylindrical, and 
op anumber of fan-shaped leaves, 
ity divisions, each about six feet 
rinches broad, the 
ints of petioles, 


enol radiating , 
fiv to ten feet a5 Zool. : A genus of Amphipoda. They have 


talent—talkative 


long, and having spines at their edges. The 
spadix, which is decompound, is about twenty 
feet high, and appears in February. The 
fruit, which is about the size of a crab-apple, 
is wrinkled, and of a dark colour. It grows 
in India, where the leaves are used for roofing 
houses. The natives also write upon them 
with their iron or steel styles. 


* tal-ing, s. (Eng. tal(é) (2), 8.; -ing.] The 
telling of tales or stories. 


ta-li-niim, s. [Etym. doubtful. Supposed 
tobe from Gr. @dAceva (thaleia) = blooming, 
luxuriant.] 

Bot.: A genus of Portulacacew. Sepals de- 
ciduous, stamens ten or twenty, capsule 
three-valved, seeds many, wingless. Talinum 
patens, a native of Brazil, is used like the 
common purslane, [PORTULACA,] 


ta’-li-6n, s. [Fr., from Lat. talionem, accus. 
of talio, from tatis= such.] The law of retali- 
ation (dex talionis), according to which the 
punishment inflicted is the same in kind and 
degree as the injury, as, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. (Levit. xxiv. 20.) 
“The law of talion, eye for eye.”—Geddes : Pref. to 
Bible, p. xv. 
tal’-i_pat, s. 


tal-i-pés, s. (Lat. talus =an ankle, and pes 
=afoot.] The disease called Club-foot (q.v.). 


[Cey- 


(TALIPoT.] 


tal’-i_pot, tal’-i_pat, tal'-i_piit, s. 
lonese.] 

Bot.: Corypha umbraculifera, a palm tree, 
a native of Ceylon and the Malabar coast, and 
cultivated in Bengal and Burmah, It hasa 
tall, cylindrical stem, with a soft rind and soft 
pink internal pith, both formed of vascular 
bundles. The leaves are in a cluster at the 
top of the stem, and are fan-shaped. A tree 
at Peradeniya, in Ceylon, was described in 
the Indian Agriculturist for November, 1873, 
as having a stem eighty-four feet high, ter- 
minated by a flower panicle of twenty feet, 
making 104 feet in all, the girth of the stem 
three feet from the ground round the persist- 
ent bases of the leaves was thirteen feet four 
inches; at twenty-one feet from the ground 
eight feet three inches; the leaves were 
about ten feet in diameter, and the age of the 
tree about forty years. The pith is made into 
akind of sago, the leaves are written upon 
by the natives with a steel stylus; they are, 
moreover, made into fans, mats, and um- 
brellas, 


tal’-is-man, s. [Sp. =a magical character, 
from Arab, tilsam, tilism =a talisman or 
magical image, from Gr. réAcopa (telesma) = a 
payment, in late Gr. = initiation, mystery ; 
TeA€w (teled) = to accomplish, to fulfil, to com- 
plete, pay; 7é\os (telos)=end, completion ; 
Fr. talisman ; Ital. talismano.] 

1. Lit.: A charm consisting of a magical 
figure cut or engraved under certain supersti- 
tious observance of the configuration of the 
heavens, to which wonderful effects were 
ascribed ; the seal, figure, character, or image 
of a heavenly sign, constellation, or planet 
engraven upon a sympathetic stone, or upon 
a metal corresponding to the star, in order to 
receive its influence. The talisman was sup- 
posed to exert extraordinary influence over 
the wearer, especially in averting evils, as dis- 
ease, sudden death, or the like. 


' “ The fondness of the Princess for Lady Marlborough 
was such as, inasuperstitious age, would have been 
ascribed to some talisman or potion.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
2. Fig.: Something which produces extra- 
ordinary effects ; an amulet, a charm. 


tal-is-man-ic, tal-is-man’-ic-al, * tal- 


is-man’-fque, a. [Eng. talisman -ic-, -ical.] 

Having the properties or qualities of a talis- 

man ; preservative against evils by magic in- 

fluence ; magical. : 

“* Swore you had broke and robb’d his house, 
And stole his talismanique louse.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. iii, ce. 1. 

* til-is-man-ist, s. [Eng. talisman ; -ist.] 

One who uses a talisman, or deals with talis- 

mans. 


“Princes that are talismanists.”—Defoe : Duncan 
Campbell. (Pref.) 


t&l-ith, s. [TAvep.] 
ta/-li-tris, s. (Lat. *talitrum=a rap or 


fillip with the finger.] , 


= Pa ue g— — 


a-tif 
talk o 
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no feet in the form of claws. The third ar. 
ticulation of the inferior antenne is longer 
than the two preceeding ones united; the 
antenne are large and spiny. Talitrus locusta 
is the Sandhopper. It is a little more than 
half-an-inch long, It exists in myriads along 
the sandy shores of Britain between high and 
low water mark, feeding on decaying garbage. 
It can leap several feet into the air, and 
escapes pursuit by burrowing into the damp 
sand or taking refuge under moist seaweed. 


talk (I silent), * talke, v1. & t. [Sw. tolkas; 


Dan. tolke =to interpret, to explain; Icel. 
tulka = to interpret, to plead one’s cause. 
According to Skeat, a word of Lithuaniap 
origin, the Icel. tulka being from tiélkr=an 
interpreter (Dan. Sw. & Dut. tolk), from Lith, 
tulkas = an interpreter.) 

A, Intransitive : 


1. To utter words ; to speak. 


“*What! canst thou talk?’ quoth she, ‘hast thou a 
tongue ?’” Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 427. 


2. 'To converse familiarly ; to hold converse, 
as two persons in familiar discourse, 


“We must out and ta/k.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, vy. 1. 


8. To discourse. (Followed by about or of.) 


“When you talk of war."—Shakesp. : Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, v. 2 


4. To confer, to reason. 
“Let me talk with thee of thy judgments.”—Jere- 


miah xii. 1. 

5. To speak incessantly; to chatter, to 
prattle, to prate. 

“ He will be talking.” 
Shakesp, : Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 8. 

6. To give an account ; to mention, to tell; 
to communicate by writing, by signs, or by 
words not necessarily spoken. 


“The natural histories of Switzerland tazk much of 
aioe of these rocks, and the great dammage done.”— 
Addison. 


B. Transitive: 

1. To use as a means of conversation or 
communication : as, To talk French or English, 

2, To utter, to speak. 

“T must talk a word with you.” 
‘hakesp. ; Richard IIL, iv. 4. 

3. To pass or spend in talking, with aways 
as, To talk away an hour. 

4, To influence or have a certain effect on 
by talking, with words expressive of the effect. 


“ Talk thy tongue weary.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, tii, 4, 


91. To talk from the point, subject, fc.: 
To wander in speaking from the point or 
subject under discussion. 

2. To talk one down: To silence one with 
incessant talk. 

3. To talk one out of: To dissuade one from, 
asa plan, project, &c. 

4, To talk one over: To gain one over by 
persuasion. 

5. To talk one wp to: To persuade one to 
undertake. 

6. To talk out: To continue the debate on, 
or discussion of, until a certain hour, at 
which by rule, as in parliament, the debate 
be adjourned ;: as, 7'o talk out a bill. 

7. To talk over: 

(1) To talk about, to discuss, to debate. 

(2) To gain over by talking or argument; to 
persuade. 

8. To talk to: To address one’s self to in 
talking ; to advise, to exhort, to remonstrate ; 
to reprove gently. 


tallx (1) (J silent), * tallke, v. [Tazx, v.] 


1. Familiar conversation ; mutual discourse 
or converse. 
“Practise rhetoric in your common talk.” 
Shakesp, : Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 
2. Rumour, report. 

“*A blameless conduct, though it will not raise so 
early or so great a talk about you, will, sooter or later, 
distinguish you to your advantage.’'"—Secker : Sermons, 
vol. ii., ser. 1ii. 

3, Subject of conversation or discourse: as, 
It is the talk of the town. 

_4, A more or less formal or public discus- 
sion held by a body of men or by two opposing 
parties concerning matters of material inter- 
est; a negociation,a conference = 


* tallx (2), s. [TAtc.] 
Ae eae (I silent), *tale-a-tife, * 


K iven or : 
r conversation ; apt to unite in talk; 


f 
io * 


ife, a. [TALK, v.] 
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freely communicative; chatty, loquacious, 
garrulous. 

“ James landed at Brest, with an excellent appetite, 
in high spirits, and in a talkative humour.”—Macau- 
tay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

¥ To talk is allowable, and consequently it 

is not altogether so unbecoming to be occa- 
sionally talkative ; but garrulity, which arises 
from the excessive desire of communicating, 
is a failing that is pardonable only in the aged, 
who have generally much to tell. 


talk’-a-tive-ly (J silent), adv. (Eng. talka- 
tive; -ly.] In a talkative manner; loqua- 
ciously. 


talk’-a-tive-néss (I silent), s. [Eng. talka- 
tive; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
talkative ; loquaciousness, garrulity. 


“With such cautions there is no doubt but that 
talkativeness is greatly to be preferred to taciturnity.” 
—Knoz: Winter Evenings, even. 47. 


talk’-eé talk’-eé (J silent), s. [A redupli- 
cation of BEng. talk, with a termination -ee, 
borrowed in ridicule from some attempt of 
the dark races to speak English.] A copious 
effusion of talk with no valuable result. 


talk’-ér (J silent), s. [Eng. talk, v.; -er.] 
1, One who talks; especially a loquacious 
or talkative person ; a chatterer. 


‘These arrogant talkers are only half learned.”— 
Knox: Winter Evenings, even. 61. 


2. A boaster, a braggart. 


‘Talkers are no good doers.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, i. 8. 


talking (I silent), * talix-yng, pr. par.,a., 

&s. (TALK, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Given to talking; talkative, garrulous, 
loquacious. 

2. Having the power of speech: as, a talk- 
img parrot. E 

C. As subst.: Talk, speech, words. 

“T pr’ythee now, lead the way without any more 
talking.”—Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 2. 

talking-machine, s. An automaton 
designed to imitate speech. One was_ ex- 
hibited in London in August, 1876, by Prof. 
Faber of Vienna, 


* talking-stock, s. 
or conversation. 
“A talking-stock to all the geastes."—Udal; Apopth, 
of Erasmus, p. 96, 
talking-to, s. Areprimand. Generally 
in the phrase, To give one a good talking-to. 
(Collog.) 


talk’-y, a. [Tavoxy.] 
tall, *tal, a. [A.S. tel; Goth. tals= docile, 
obedient ; Wel. tal = tall, high.] 


*1, Obedient, docile, obsequious. 


“So humble and tail.” 
Chaucer: Compl. of Mars, 38. 


An object of talk 


*2. Comely. 
“ Tal or semely, Decens, elegans."—Prompt. Parv. 
8. High in stature ; long and comparatively 
slender; lofty, high. (Applied to a person, 
or to astanding object, as a tree, pole, mast, 
&c., of which the diameter is small in pro- 
portion to the height.) 
“ A few appear by morning light, 
Preserved upon the tali mast’s height.” 
Wordsworth: To the Daisy. 
4, Having height, whether great or little, 
Without reference to comparison or relation. 
** Bring me word how tall she is.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 5. 
* 5. Brave, sturdy, stout, lusty (from the 
idea that tall men would necessarily be braver 
than others). 


“ He [Prince Edward] weuld prefer to fight with any 
mean person, if cried up by the volger for a ¢all man.” 
—Fuller: Holy War, bk. iv., ch. xxix, 


*6. Sturdy, spirited, strong. 


“For know your spirit to be tall; pray be not vex’d.” 
—Beaum. & Flet.: Cupid's Revenge, iv. 


*7, Noted, remarkable, celebrated. 

“ Sounding imaginary fords, that are real gulfs, and 
wherein many of the tallest philosophers have been 
drowned:”—Bolingbroke : Fragments of Essays, § 65. 

8. Great, excellent: as, a tall fight, a tall 
Bpree. (Amer.) 

9. Extravagant, bombastic: as, tall talk. 
(Amer.) 


tall-talk, s. Rhodomontade (q.v.). 
/-lage, tal’-li-age (age asig), s. [Tart- 


AGrE.] A term formerly applied to taxes or 
subsidies of every kind, but properly denoting 
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those taxes to which, under the Anglo-Norman 
king, the demesne lands of the crown, and all 
the royal towns were subject. These taxes 
were more rigorous and arbitrary than those 
imposed on the gentry. 


“Manye of them when they be eyther oppressed 
with det, or with the unreasonablenesse of taxes and 
tallages, or wyth wrongs done by those yt are mightier 
than they, do yeldthemselves to bondage to the no- 
blemen.”—Goldinge - Cesar ; Comment., fol. 155. 


*tal’-lage (age as 1g), v.t. [TALLAGE, s.] 
To cause to pay tallages ; to lay an impost on ; 
to tax. 


“The ancient lords, though extremely unwilling to 
grant, themselves, any pecuniary aid to their sove- 
reign, easily allowed hii to tallage, as they called it, 
their tenants, and had not knowledge enough to fore- 
see how much this must, in the end, affect their own 
revenue.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iii., ch. ii 


tal-lag-er (ag as ig), s. [Eng. tallag(e) ; 
-er.] A tax or toll gatherer, 


tal’-lat, tal-let, tal’_lit, tal’-lot, s. [Said 
to be a corrupt. of / hay loft = the hay-loft. ] 
A hay-loft. (Prov.) 


“TI... determined to sleep in the tallat.”—Black- 
more: Lorna Doone, ch. xxxi. 


tall—béy, s. (Eng. tall, and boy.) 
* 1. A long, upright glass for drinking. 
‘She then ordered some cups, goblets, and tallboys, 
of golde, silver and crystal to be brought, and invited 
a OO eorer : Translation of Rabelais, bk. v., 
xliii. 


2. A kind of chimney-pot. 


“‘A chimney-pot fell through the roof of some 
premises belonging to a firm of printers, and destroyed 
a valuable printing-press, though this was but one of 
many scores of pots, tallboys, cowls, and other con- 
trivances of the kind which were swept from the 
chimney-stacks of the Metropolis on Saturday night.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 28, 1884. 


+ tal-lé-gal’-la, s. 
tal’-li-age (age as 18), s. 


tal-li-co6’-nah, s. [A Guinea word.] (Kun- 
DAH-OIL.] 


tal’-li-ér, s. [Eng. tally ; -er.] One who keeps 
atally. — 
“Rise pensive Nymph, the 7allier waits for you.” 
Pope: The Basset-Table, 3, 
tall-ing-ite, s. [After the well-known 
mineral collector Richard Talling, of Corn- 
wall ; suff. -ite Min.). | 
Min. : A mineral occurring in thin crusts, 
on killas, at the Botallack mine, Cornwall, 
Hardness, 3°0 ; sp. gr. 3°5 ; colour, bright blue ; 
fragile. Compos. : chloride of copper, 22°55 ; 
oxide of copper; 53°29; water 24°16= 100, 
which corresponds to the formula 4CuOHO + 
CuClHO + 3aq. A variety of Atacamite (q.v.). 


tall’-ish, a. -{Eng. tall; -ish.] Rather tall, 
“Pale, tallish, thin.'’—Dickens: Sketches by Boz; 
Mistaken Milliner. 


*tall-man, s. [Eng. tall, and man.] A false 
die, so loaded as to throw the higher numbers. 


‘Here's fulloms and gourds, here’s tallmen and low- 
men.”—Nobody & Somebody. (Nares.) 


tall’ - néss, * tal - nesse, * tal - nes, s. 
(Eng. tall; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being tall; height of stature. 


“ And trees be growing there to that talmesse, that a 
man cannot shoot a shaft over them.”—P. Holland - 
Plinie, bk. vii, ch. ii. 


*+3l-lén, s. [Eng. tall, and one.] A tallboy 

-V.)» 

a ) “ Charge the pottles and the gallons, 

And bring the hogshead in, 

We'll begin with a tal/on, 
A brimmer to the king.” 
Ballad, The Courtier's Health, 
tal’-low, * talgh, * tal-lowe, * tal-owe, 

s. [O. Dut. talgh, taleh ; Dut. talk ; Low Ger. 
talg; Dan, & Sw. talg; Icel. tdlgr, télg, tdlk; 
Ger. talg.] 

1. Chem.: A name applied to the harder 
and less fusible fats, occurring chiefly in the 
animal kingdom, the most common being beef 
and mutton tallow. When pure it is white 
and almost tasteless, and consists of stearin, 
palmitin, and olein in varying proportions. 

2. Manuf. & Comm.: In commerce ox tallow 
and sheep tallow are commonly distinguished 
from each other, though much tallow of a 
nondescript character is sold. Ox tallow at 
ordinary temperatures is a solid hard fat of 
yellowish white color, with little taste or smell 
when fresh, though easily becoming rancid, 
Sheep tallow is whiter and harder, containing 
a smaller percentage of olein. It, like ox 
tallow, easily becomes rancid. A fluid known 
as tallow oil is obtained from solid tallow 


[TALEGALLA.] 


(TALLAGE.] 


tal’-low, v.t. 


tAl’-low-ér, s. 


by forcing out the olein by pressure. This 
is a useful lubricant and a valuable materia) 
for fine soap making. Tallow is a product 
of all cattle- and sheep-rearing countries, and is 
an important article of export from the United 
States, the Argentine Republic, and Australia. 
Formerly Russia supplied most of western 
Europe, but now yields little of the supply. 
Tallow was formerly principally consumed in 
candle making, but is at present largely used in 
soap making, artificial butter making, leather 
dressing, lubrication, &c. Tallow is of two 
kinds, each again with two subdivisions, viz., 
white and yellow candle tallow, and common 
and Siberian soap tallow. The white candle 
tallow, when good, is brittle, dry, and clean. 
The best is brought from Woronesch. Yellow 
candle tallow, when good, should be clean, dry, 
hard when broken, and of a fine yellow color 
throughout. The best soap tallow is brought 
from Siberia, 

¥ The Tallow-chandlers constitute one of 
the London Companies. They were incorpor- 
ated in 1463. 


tallow-candle, s. 

tallow. 

*tallow-catch,s. A tallow-keech (q.v.); 

hence, fig., a very fat person. 

‘““Thou whoreson obscene, greasy, tallow-catch,”"— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

tallow-chandler, s. 

deals in tallow-candles. 

“ Nastiness, and several nasty trades, as tallow- 
chandlers, butchers, and neglect of cleansing of gutters, 
are great occasions of a plague."—Harvey: On the 
Plague, 

tallow-chandlery, s. 

1, The business or occupation of a tallow- 
chandler, 

2. The place where a tallow-chandler carries 

on his business, 


tallow-cup, s. A lubricating device for 
journal-boxes, &c., in which tallow is em- 
ployed as the lubricant. 


tallow-drop, s. 
Jewellery: The same as CARBUNCLE (q.V.). 


tallow-face, s. One of a sickly pale 
complexion. 
pos tallowface!"—Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, 


A candle made of 


One who makes or 


tallow-faced, a. Having a sickly pale 
complexion. 

“Red, yellow, tand, tallow-faced, &e.’—Burton: 
Anat. Melancholy, p. 515. 

tallow-gourd, s. 

Bot. : Benincasa cerifera, 


tallow-grease, s. 
candle-fat. 


* taliow-keech, s. A mass of fat rolled 
upinaround lump. [TALLow-catcH.] 


tallow-shrub, s. 
Bot. : Myrica cerifera. 


tallow-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. Stillingia sebifera, a native of China. 
The leaves are rhomboidal, tapering at the 
tip, with two glands at the top of the petiole. 
The fruits are about half an inch in diameter, 
and have three seeds, which are covered by a 
kind of wax, used in China for making candles, 
whence the name tallow tree. They are boiled 
in large cauldrons, then sufficiently bruised to 
enable the fat to be remover without break- 
ing the seeds, and pressed. The candles 
made from this wax are coated with imsect 
wax to prevent them from melting in hot 
weather. The wood is hard, and used for 
printing blocks, and the leaves for dyeing 
black. 

2. Vateria indica, a native of the Malabar 
coast. [VATERIA.] 

3. Pentadesma butyracea. [PENTADESMA.]— 


Tallow, especially 


(MyRIca-TALLOw.] 


[TALLow, s.] 
1, To grease or smear with tallow. 


“Having thus ript off all our worm-eaten plank, 
and clapt on new, by the beginning of December, 
1686, our ship's bottom was sheathed and tallowed,”— 
—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1686), 


2. To fatten; to cause to have a large 
quantity of tallow: as, To tallow sheep. 


{Eng. tallow ; -er.] 
* 1, A tallow-chandler. 


2. An animal disposed to form tallow in- 
ternally. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén: mite, ciib, ctire. unite. cir. rile, full: try, Syrian. 2. ©=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, Pity 4 


. f 


arth “pie 
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tal’-low-ing, s. (Eng. tallow; -ing.] The 
act, practice, or art of causing auimals to 
ather tallow; the property in animals of 
orming tallow internally. 


tal’-low-ish, a. (Eng. tallow ; -ish.] Having 
the properties or nature of tallow ; resembling 
tallow. 


tal’-low-y, «a. [Eng. tallow, s.; -y.] Re- 
sembling or of the nature of tallow; greasy. 


*tall’-wood, s. [Fr. taille=a cutting ; taillé 
=cut, and Eng. wood.) Firewood, cut in 
billets of a certain length. 


“ Also, if any person... offer or put to sale any 
tallwood, billets, faggots, or other firewood, &c."— 
Caltrop's Reports (1690). ; 


tal-ly (1), * taille, * tal-y, s. [Fr. taille=a 
notch, an incision, a tally or score kept on a 
piece of wood, from Lat. talea = a slip of 
wood ; Sp. taja; Port. talka ; Ital. taglia.] 

1, A notched stick employed as a means of 
keeping accounts. In buying or selling it was 
customary for the parties to the transaction 
to have two sticks, or one stick cleft longi- 
tudinally into two parts, on each of which 
was marked with notches or cuts the number 
or quantity of goods delivered, or the amount 
due between debtor and creditor, the seller 
keeping one stick and the buyer the other. 
The mode of keeping accounts by tallies was 
introduced into England by the Normans, 
1066. Besides accounts, other records were 
formerly kept upon notched sticks, as 
almanacs, in which red-letter days were 
signified by a large notch, ordinary days by 
small notches, &c. Such were formerly very 
common in most European countries. In 
England tallies were long issued in lieu of 
certificates of indebtedness to creditors of the 


State. In 1696, according to Adam Smith, 
this species of security was at 40 to 60 per 
cent. discount, and bank-notes 20 per cent. 
Seasoned sticks of willow or hazel were pro- 
vided, and these were notched on the edge to 
represent the amount. Small notches repre- 
sented pence; larger, shillings; still larger, 
pounds; proportionately larger and wider, 
were 10, 100, 1,000 pounds. The stick being 
now split longitudinally, one piece was given 
to the creditor, and the other was laid away as 
a record. When an account was presented 
for payment, the voucher was compared with 
the record. When paid, the tally and counter- 
tally were tied up together, and laid away, 
accumulating for a long series of years. The 
system of issuing exchequer tallies was 
abolished by 25 George IIL, ce. 82; and by 
4 and 5 William IV., c. 15, the accumulated 
tallies were ordered to be destroyed. They 
were accordingly burnt in a stove in the 
House of Lords, but the stove being over- 
heated, unfortunately set fire to the panelling 
of the room, and the Houses of Parliament 
were destroyed. 


“The price of those wooden tallies, which according 

to an usage handed down to us from a rude age, were 

ven as receipts for suns paid into the Exchequer, 
risen.”—Macaulay: Eng. Hist., ch. xxi 

*2. Anything made to correspond with or 

suit another. 
“ So right his judgement was cut fit, 
ate a tally to his wit.” 
Butler : Hudibras, III. ii. 895. 


_ ‘3, A label or ticket of wood or metal used 


“in gardens for the purpose of bearing either 
the name of the plant to which it is attached, 
or a number referring to a catalogue. 

4, An abbreviation of tally-shop (q.v.). 
_ 6. A certain number of cabbages. 


7-board, s. A small board attached 
to the life-line thrown by means of a rocket- 
apparatus to ships wrecked or in danger, 
when the life-boat cannot reach them. 

“The sailors hauled the whip-line on board, and 
when the tally-board, on which the directions for the 
method of procedure are printed in English on one 
side and French on the other, was received, the cap- 
tain Biorietes by the light of a lantern to read them.” 

—Sceribner’s Magazine, Jan., 1880, p. 330. 
tally-shop, s. A shop or store at which 
$ are sold on the tally-system (q.v.). 


_tally-system, tally-trade, s. 
_ 1. A system of trade carried on in many 


tal-ly (2), s. 


tal’-ly (2), v.t. 


tal-ly-man, s. 


til'-ma, s. 


TAl-mid, s. 


large towns, by which shopkeepers supply 
goods to their customers on credit, the latter 
agreeing to pay the price charged by certain 
weekly instalments. Both parties keep books, 
in which are ent.red the particulars of the 
transaction and the payments of the instal- 
ments. The prices charged are usually ex- 
orbitant, and the goods of an inferior quality. 

2. A system by which drapery goods are 
supplied to women, chiefly in country dis- 
tricts, and paid for by weekly instalments. 
(See extract under TALLYMAN, 1.) 


(See def.] 
Tally-ho (q.v.). 


“A shrill ta77y from above tells him all is right.”— 
Field, Dec. 6, 1884, 


An abbreviation of 


tally-ho, interj. & s. (Norm. Fr. taillis au 


= to the coppice. ] 

A. As interj.: The huntsman’s cry to urge 
on his hounds. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Same as tally-ho, interj. 

2. A four-in-hand coach or drag. 


tal’-ly (1), v.t. & i. [Tauuy (1), 8] 


A. Transitive : 

*J. Ordinary Language: 

1. To score with corresponding notches ; 
hence, to make to correspoud ; to fit, to suit. 

“ Nor sister either had, nor brother ; 
They seem'd just taliy'd for each other.” 
Prior ; An Epitaph. 
2. To reckon up. 


“T have not justly tallied up thy inestimable bene- 
fits.”—Bp. Hall: Breathings of Devout Soul, § 4. 


*3. To repay in like kind. 
“ Civill law teacheth, that long custome prescribeth : 
divinity, that old things are passed. Moral philoso- 
phy, that tallying of injuries is justice.”"—Bp. Hall: 
Holy Observations, § 50. 
4 In this sense perhaps connected with Lat. 
talio = retaliation. 

II. Naut.: To pull aft, as the sheets or 
lower corners of the main and fore-sail. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To fit, to correspond, to agree, to con- 

form, to match. 


“Then the mention of the sacrament, as taken in 
the antelucan meetings, tallies exactly with Tertul- 
lian’s account of the Eucharist.”—Waterland : Works, 
vii. 32. 

* 2. To deal (cards); @ phrase in basset and 
pharaoh. (Cibber: Careless Husband, iii. 1.) 


(TaLiy (2), s.] To ery tally- 
ho after. 


(Eng. tally (1), s., and man.] 

1. One who carries on a tally-trade; one 
who sells goods on credit, to be paid for by 
instalments. 


‘““We do not know whether the tallyman has ever 
appeared in fiction before. We may explain that he 
isa very dangerous trader, who lets his customers— 
who, it may be said, are always womenu—have goods 
unknown to their husbands, to be paid for by weekly 
instalments.”—Spectator, March 14, 1884, p, 363, 

2. One who keeps a tally or account; a 

tallier. 


{Prob. after Talma, the French 
tragedian.] A kind of large cape or short 
full cloak, worn by ladies, and sometimes by 
gentlemen, 


tal’-mf, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See compound.) 


talmi-gold, s. 
[Heb. 109M (Talmudh) = in- 
struction, doctrine; W22 (lamadh) = to 
chastise, to train, to teach; cf. aileysa) (tal- 
midh) =a scholar. (1 Chron. xxv. 8.)] 


Hebrew Literature: A work in which was 
committed to writing that “tradition of the 
elders’’ which in the time of Jesus was chiefly 
or exclusively oral (Matt. xv. 2,3; Mark vii. 
5, 9,13; viii. 9). The early spiritual leaders of 
the Jewish people, accepting the Old Testa- 
ment as divine, naturally made it the object of 
much thought, and attempted to furnish ex- 
planations of the more obscure passages, 
these explanations, if felicitous, being handed 
down from generation to generation, till they 
gradually acquired the authority due to inspi- 
ration. The Mosaic law contained a multi- 
tude of regulations—moral, ceremonial, civil, 
and criminal — which priests, prophets, 
lawyers, and other high authorities, inter- 
preted. These were from the first regarded 


[ABYSSINIAN-GOLD. ] 


with the veneration with which the Gecisions 
of law courts on the meaning of certain 
statutes are received among modern uations, 
till at length they were deemed incontrovert- 
ible, and attributed to Divine inspiration, 
and were finally committed to writing, the 
ultimate product being the Talmud. When 
it appeared it became a second rule or stand- 
ard of faith and practice, the first being the 
Old Testament, aud no Jew was required to 
believe any doctrine or follow any religious, 
moral, or ceremonial precepts except those 
recorded in one or other of the two standards, 
The Talmud had two constituent parts: the 
text, or Mishna, and the commentary, or Ge- 
mara. The midrashim, or explanations and 
amplifications of Old Testament teaching, 
began previous to the writing of the books 
of Chronicles, which allude to their existence. 
(2 Chron. xiii. 22; xxiv. 27.) They continued 
till the second century a.D., and were of two 
kinds: halacha (the rule) and hagada (what 
is said), but only the first was binding. The 
germ of the present Mishna proceeded from 
R. Jehuda Hanasi, a.p. 219, but was preserved 
only in the memory of scholars, till the destrue- 
tion of the academies of Palestine in the fourth 
century, and those of Babylonia in the fifth, 
showed the necessity of committing it te 
writing. Hence in the end of the fourth 
century the Jerusalem, and in the fifth the 
Babylonian, Talinud was sent forth. The 
latter was compiled by R. Ashe, who died a.p. 
427, and his immediate successors, and is 
about four times as long as the Jerusalem 
Talmud. The Talmud consists of six sedharim, 
or orders, containing sixty-three massictoth, 
or treatises, and 525 perakim, or chapters. 
The Mishna is in Hebrew, the Gemara is 
Aramean. The contents of the work are 
miscellaneous. In addition to religion and 
ethics, there are philosophy, history, &c. 
Rabbinical Jews set the Talmud on a higher 
level than the Old Testament. Christians 
long depreciated it, believing it a mass of 
exaggeration, puerility, and absurdity. Now, 
though it is admitted that these charges are 
true of many passages, the book as a whole 
is known to be a storehouse of information 
regarding Judaism in its later developments. 


tal-miid-ic, tal-miid’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
talmud ; -ic, -ical.) Of or pertaining to the 
Talmud; contained in the Talmud. 


“These phrases are by the great Broughton called 
talmudic Greek, when Jewish and talmudical phrases 
are used in holy writ.”—Lightfoot. Miscellanies, p. 68. 


tal’-mitid-ist, s. [Eng. talmud; -ist.] One 
versed or learned in the Talmud. 


“He soon attracted the attention of the great Tal- 
mudist, Saul Levi Morteira."—G. H. Lewes: History 
of Philosophy (ed. 1880), ii. 165, 


tal-mid-ist’-ic, * tal-miid-ist’-ick, a. 
[Eng. talmud; -istic.] Pertaining to the Tal- 
mud; contained in the Talmud; talmudic. 

“The name Ariel came from the talmudistick mys- 


teries, with which the learned Jews had infected the 
science."—T. Wurton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, iii. 478. 


*tal-nes, s. [TALLNEss.] 


ta-lo-, pref. [Tatus.] Of, belonging to, or 
containing a talus. 


talo-scaphoid, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the talus, or 
astragalus, and the scaphoid. There is a talo- 
scaphoid ligament. 


tal’-on, *tal-ant, *tal-ent, * tal-lon, 
*tal-oun, s. (Fr. talon =a heel; Low Lat. 
talonem, accus. of talo=a heel; Lat. talus= 
a heel.] 


I, Ord. Lang. : The claw of a bird of prey. 


“ A bleeding serpent of enormous size, 
His talons trussed.” Pope: Homer ; Iliad xii. 236. 


IL. Technically: 

]. Arch. : A form of moulding, the same as 
OauE (q.V.). 

2. Locks. : The shoulder on the bolt against 
which the key presses in shooting the bolt. 


ta’-look, ta’-lik, s. (Hind, ta’ alluka =con- 
nexion, relationship; a manor.] <A large 
estate ; a manor. 


ta/-look-dar, ta/-1fik-dar, s. [Hind.] The 
owner of a talook ; an estated gentleman ; the 
lord of amanor. (Anglo-Indian.) 


“The Oudh tdélukdars resemble English landlords 
more closely even than do the zemindars of Bengal. 
In origin they were not revenue farmers, but terri- 
torial magnates, whose influence was derived from 
fendal authority, military command, or heredi 
sway.”"—W. W. Hunter : Indian Empire (2nded.), p. 


3 Pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion =zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis 


rblev wile. de sbelee 
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talou—tamarisk 


ta-lou’,s. [Chin.] A glass flux used in China 
as an enamel colour on porcelain. It consists 
chiefly of silicate of lead, with a little copper. 
(Watis.) 


tal’-pa, s. [Lat. =a mole, from scalp-, root 
of scalpo = to cut, to carve, to dig; connect. 
with Gr. oxddow (skalops).] [SCALOPs.] 

1. Zool, : Mole (q.v.); the typical genus of 
Talpide, with eight species. Body stout and 
thick, furry ; head long and pointed, muzzle 
cartilaginous, protected by snout-bones; eyes 
very small, no external ears; fore-feet short 
and wide, with five united toes, armed with 
trenchant nails for digging; hind-feet with 
five toes, but weak; tail short. Except in 
Talpaewropeea, the Common Mole, which ranges 
from England to Japan, the eyes are covered 
by a membrane ; 7’. ceca is found south of the 
Alps; 7. wogura, 1’. longirostris, T. moschata, 
and 7’. leptwra occur north, and T. leucrura 
and T. micrwra south of the Himalayas. 

2. Paleont. : From the Miocene of France and 
the Post-Pliocene of Britain and the Continent. 


tal’-pa-vis, s. [Mod. Lat. talp(a), and Lat. 
avus = an ancestor. ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Talpide (q.v.), from 
the Eocene of North America. 


tal-—pi-dee, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. talp(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Insectivora, limited to 
the temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and 
North America, The species are fossorial, 
rarely natatorial, distinguished from the Sori- 
cide by the presence of zygomatic arches and 
the form of the teeth. Eyes very small, in 
some species covered with skin; ears short 
and hidden by the fur; the fore-limbs modi- 
fied for digging. ‘There are two sub-families, 
Myogalinze and Talpine (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: There are several extinct 
genera commencing with Talpavus (q.v.), and 
ending with Paleospalax (q.v.). [TALpa, 2.] 


tal-pi-noes, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. talp(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Zool.: The typical sub-family of Talpide 
(q.v.) Clavicles and humeri very short and 
broad; large falciform bone in the manus. 
There are five genera, divided into two groups. 


A. Having front upper incisors much larger than 
second pair (New World Moles), Scalops, Scapanus, 
and Condylura. 

B. Front incisors scarcely larger than second pair 
(Old World Moles), Scaptonyx and Talpa. 


tal’-tal-ite, s. pater Taltal, Atacama, South 
America, where found ; suff. -ite(Min.).] 
Min.: Supposed by David Forbes, who 
named it, to be a distinct species, but shown 
by Pisani to be a tourmaline mixed with oxide 
of copper and other impurities. 


ta’-lus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Anat.: The ankle bone. It articulates 
with the tibia above, the os calcis below, and 
the scaphoid in front. It receives the weight 
of the body from the leg. Its convex anterior 
extremity is termed the head, and the circular 
groove behind it the neck. Called also the 
astragalus (q.v.). 

2. Arch. : The slope or inclination of any 
work, as of a wall inclined on its face, either 
by decreasing in thickness toward the summit 
or by leaning it against a bank, as a retaining 
or breast-wall. 

3. Fort. : The slope of a work, as a bastion, 
rampart, or parapet. (In this sense written 
also talut.) 

4, Geol. : A sloping heap of rocky fragments 
broken off from the face of a steep rock by 
the action of the weather, and accumulating 
at its base. So called from its resemblance 
to a talus in fortification. [8.] 

5. Surg.: A variety of club-foot, in which 
the heel rests on the ground, and the toes are 
drawn towards the leg. (Goodrich.) 


ta’-lut, s. [Tatvs, 3.) 


*tal’-vas, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
wooden buckler or shield of an oblong form, 
bent on each side, and rising in the middle. 
It was in use in the fourteenth century. 


*tal-wood, s. [TALLWwoop.] 
tam-a-bil-i-ty, tame-a-bil’-i-ty, s. 
(Eng. tamable ; -ity.] The quality or state of 
being tamable ; tamableness. 
Raine tameability of mankind.”—S, Smith : Letters, 


tam’-a-ble, tame’-a-ble, a. [Eng. tame); 
-able.} Capable of being tamed or of being 
reclaimed from a wild or savage state. 

*tam’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. tamable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tamable ; tam- 
ability. 


ta-mal’, ta-ma/-le (pl. ta-ma_les), s. 
[Sp.] A mixture of meat, crushed corn and red 
pepper, sold by street venders in Mexico and to 
some extent in this country. It is served in 
corn-husk, after being dipped in oil and 
steamed. 


ta-min’-du-a, s. [Native name.] 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Myrmecophagide, from the 
forests of South and Central America. In 
anatomical structure the genus is closely 
akin to Myrmecophaga (q.v.), but the head 
is less elongated, the fur short and bristly, 
the tail taperiug and prehensile, the top of the 
terminal part and the under side throughout 
naked and scaly. The fifth toe on the fore 
feet is concealed within the skin. Only one 
species has been distinguished, Tamandua 
tetradactyla; but as different individuals vary 
greatly in coloration, it is not improbable that 
other species exist. 

2. Tamandua tetradactyla, an Ant-eater, 
smaller than the Great Ant-eater or Ant Bear, 
from which it differs in being arboreal. The 
usual colour is yellowish-white, with a broad 
black lateral band, which covers nearly the 
whole of the side of the body. 


tim’-an-oir (oir as war), s. [See def.] 
Zool.: The native name of Myrmecophaga 
jubata. [ANT-BEAR.] 


tam’-an-i, s. 
Bot. & Comm.: 
brought from the Society Islands. 
rived from Calophyllum Inophyllum. 


tam’-a-ra, s. [H. Ind.] A term applied to 
a spice consisting of equal parts of cinnamon, 
cloves, and coriander seeds, with half the 
quantity of aniseed and fennel seed all pow- 
dered. 


tam’-a-rack, s. [The Canadian Indian name.] 


Bot.: The American or Black Larch, Laria 
pendula or americana, called also Abies pen- 
dula. It has weak and drooping branches, 
which sometimes take root, forming a natural 
arch. The leaves are clustered and deciduous, 
the cones oblong, with numerous spreading 
scales. It constitutes a feature of the forests 
in Canada and the Northern United States. 
Its timber is valuable, but less so than the 
larch. 

tam-a-ri-ca/-gé-2, s. pl. (Lat. tamariz, 
genit. twmaric(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. ; Tamarisks; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violales. Shrubs or herbs 
with rod-like branches, Leaves alternate, 
scale-like, entire, usually pitted ; flowers in 
close spikes or racemes ; calyx four or tive- 
parted, persistent, imbricated in vernation 5 
petals inserted into the base of the calyx, 
imbricated in estivation; stamens equal in 
number to the petals, or twice as many, dis- 
tinct or monadelphous; styles three, ovary 
superior. Fruit capsular, three-valved, one- 
celled, many seeds on three placentas. Found 
in the Northern Hemisphere of the Old 
World. Known genera three, species forty- 
three. (Lindley.) 


tam’-a-rin, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : A popular name for any species of 
the genus Midas (q.v.). The body is long and 
slender, clothed with soft hair, and the tail, 
which is non-prehensile, is about twice the 
length of the trunk. They are very restless 
and active, but are easily tamed, and are made 
pets of by the natives of Central America. 
{[MaRMosEtT.] 


tam’-a-rind, * tam’-a-rinde, s. [Fr. tam- 
arind=a small, soft, and dark-red Indian 
date (Cotgrave, in Skeat); tamarin =the fruit 
of the tamarind, tamarinier = the tree itself 
(Litre) ; Sp. & Ital. tamarindo; Port. tama- 
rindo, tamarhino; Arab. thamar-hindi = the 
Indian date, to which tree the tamarind has 
no affinity.) 
1. Bot. : Tamarindus indica. Leaves abruptly 
pinnate, with many pairs of small leaflets ; 
flowers in racemes; calyx straw-coloured ; 


[Native name.] 


A heavy, green resin 
Tt is de- 


petals yellow, streaked with red, filaments 
purple, anthers brown. It is an evergreen 
tree, eighty feet high by twenty-five in cir- 
cumference, cultivated in India as far north 
as the Jhelum, and very largely planted in 
avenues and ‘‘topes.” The wood, which is 
yellowish white, sometimes with red streaks, 
is hard and close-grained. It weighs about 
83lbs per cubic foot, is highly prized, but 
is very difficult to work, and is used in India 
for turning wheels, mallets, planes, furni- 


TAMARIND. 
(Showing flowers, leajtets, legume, and seed.) 


ture, rice-pounders, oil and sugar mills, &e. 
It furnishes excellent charcoal for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. The pulp of the legumes 
pressed in syrup is a delicious confection, 
and constitutes part of the tamarinds of 
English shops. The flowers and fruit are 
used in India as an astringent or as a 
mordant in dyeing, especially with safflower ; 
the leaves furnish a yellow dye. The seeds 
yield a clear, bright, fluid oil, with an odour 
like that of the linseed ; their powder mixed 
with thin glue makes a strong cement for 
wood. The West Indian and South American 
variety of T. indica (var. occidentalis) has 
legumes only three times as long as broad, 
penerens the Indian tree has them six times as 
ong. 

2. Comm.: The tamarinds sold in England 
are chiefly West Indian tamarinds with their 
pulp preserved in sugar. ‘They differ from 
the Black or East Indian tamarinds of which 
the preserved pulp is black. 

3. Pharm.: In modern pharmacy tamarinds 
are used as gentle laxatives; they are re- 
frigerant from the acids which they con- 
tain, and, when infused, constitute a cooling 
drink in fevers, They enter into the Confectio 
Senne. In India the seeds are given in dy- 


sentery, &c. ; in the Mauritius a decoction of 


the bark is given in asthma. 


tamarind-fish, s. A preparation of a 
kind of East Indian fish with the acid pulp 
of the tamarind fruit, much esteemed as a 
breakfast relish in India. 


tamarind-plum, s. 

Bot.: Dialiwm indicum, one of the Cyno- 
metre. The legume has a delicate agreeable 
pulp, less acid than that of the tamarind. 


tam-a-rin’-dis, s. [Tamarinp.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cesalpiniex, tribe Am- 
herstiee. Calyx cleft, tubular at the base. 
two-lipped, the upper lip of three reflexed 
segments, the lower of two segments united ; 
petals three, the middle one hood-shaped, the 
side ones ovate ; stamens nine or ten, all but 
three short and without anthers; legume 
filled with pulp, and containing strong fibres ; 
seeds three to six. Only one known species, 
Tamarindus indica; T. occidentalis, the West 
Indian tamarind, being now deemed only a 
variety. [TAMARIND.] 


tam-ar-is-¢cin’-€-2, s. pl. (Lat. tamarise(us); 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inec.] 
Bot. : The same as TAMARICACES (q.V.). 
tam’-g-risk, *tam-a-riske, s. [Lat. tam- 
aria, tamarice, tamariscus, tamaricum; Fr. 
tamaris, tamarisc, tamarix; Prov. tamarisce.] 
[TAMARIX.] 
Botany: 
1. The genus Tamarix (q.v.). 
( 2. {Fr : The Tamaricacee or Tamariscines 
CEVA Es 
§] German tamarisk : 
Bot. : Myricaria germanica. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt. 
or. wore. wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciitb, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c—6;ey—a:qu=kw. 
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ta-mar-ite, s. [After the Tamar mines, 

Devon, where it was supposed to have been 
first found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min,: The same as CHALCOPHYLLITE (q.V.). 


tim/’-a-rix, s. [Lat.=a tamarisk; said to 
be from the Tamaris (now the Tambro), a 
river of Spain, along which tamarisks abound.] 
Bot. : Tamarisk ; the typical genus of Tam- 
aricacee or Tamariscinew. Sepals four to 
five, equal, distinct ; petals four to five, dis- 
tinct, or united at the base ; stamens four to 
ten; styles three or four; stigmas distinct, 
sessile, feathery ; capsule one-seeded, three- 
valved ; seeds numerous, without a beak ; pap- 
pose. Known species twenty; all from the 
eastern hemisphere. They are shrubs growing 
ory in bushy clumps, along river 
a Ss or basins, &c., in desert tracts, as 
along the banks of the Suez Canal. T. gallica 
the French, called 
also. T. uanglica, 
the English tama- 
risk, an evergreen 
shrub or small 
tree, five to ten feet 
high, with very 
slender and fea- 
thery branches, 
minute, amplexi- 
ecaul, adpressed, 
acute leaves, and 
lateral, somewhat 
panicled spikes of 
white or pink 
See a ot 
on the south an é 
east coasts of Eng- fied; 3. A flower. 
Jand, but is an alien. It is wild on the Conti- 
nental European shores of the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, and in Western Asia and 
India. Its bark is slightly bitter and astrin- 
gent. This species, and Tamaria africana, if 
burnt, yield much sulphate of soda. T. man- 
nifera produces the manna of Mount Sinai, 
which, however, is not a natural exudation 
from the tree, but arises from a puncture of 
an insect, Coccus mannipara. T. dioica and T. 
articulata (called also 7’. orientalis) are found 
on the banks of rivers and on sea coasts 
throughout India. The former yields a gum 
which appears nodular, and is transparent in 
the central speck of each tear, while opaque 
on the circumference. The latter also fur- 
nishes a small quantity of gum. The galls 
and bark of T. indica, T. dioica, T. Fwras, and 
T. orientalis are used in tanning and as an 
auxiliary in dyeing. They are also used medi- 
cinally as astringents. Their action is due to 
the tannic and gallic acids which they contain. 


tam/-bac, s. [Tompac.] 
1. The same as Tomsac (q.v.) 
2, Agallochum or aloes-wood, 


tam-béur’,, s. [Fr.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A drum. 
“Till I, who heard the deep tambour 
Beat thy Divan’s approaching hour.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, 1. 8. 

2. A circular frame on which silk or other 
stuff is stretched for the purpose of being 
embroidered. So called from its resemblance 
to the head of a drum. 

8. A species of embroidery in which threads 
of gold and silver are worked by needles in 
_ figures of leaves and flowers upon a silk stuff 
stretched over a circular frame, called a tam- 
 bour-frame. 

«STL, Technically: 

1. Architecture: 

@) A term applied to the naked part of 
orinthian and Composite capitals, which 
_. bears some resemblance to a drum. Also 
- ealled the Vase and Campana, or the Bell. 


4 ‘The wall of a circular temple surrounded 

with columns, 

oF 7) The circular vertical part both above 
and below a cupola. 

_ (4) Akind of lobby or vestibule of timber- 
ork, with folding-doors, and covered with a 
ling, as within the porches of churches, &c., 
break the current of wind from without. 

5) A cylindrical stone, such as one of the 
es of the shaft of a column. 

Fort.: A kind of work formed of palisades, 
eces of wood ten feet long, planted closely 
ethe , and driven firmly into the ground, 


| intended to defend a road, gate, or other 


TAMARISK, 


1. Branchlets, with leaves natu- 
ral size; 2, Branchlet magni- 


tambour de basque, s. 
( or A tabor with jingles ; a tambourine 
q-V.). 

tambour-frame, s. [TamsBour, s., I. 2.] 


tambour-work, s. The same as Tan- 
BOUR, S., I. 3. 


tam’-bour, v.t. or 4. [TamBour, s.] To em- 
broider with or on a tambour; to work ona 
tambour-frame. 


“Her spotted and her tamboured muslin.”—Miss 
Austen: Northanger Abbey, ch. x. 


tam-bour’a, s. [Tamsour, s.] 

Music; An instrument of the guitar species, 
with strings of wire struck with a plectrum. 
The neck is long, and the body, of gourd- 
shape, is often beautifully ornamented. The 
tamboura is found in Persia, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Hindustan, and it was known to the 
Assyrians and Egyptians under various names. 


t&m-bour’-gi, s. [Turkish.] A drummer. 
“ Tambourgi! tambourgi! thy larum afar 
Gives hopes to the valiant and promise of war.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. xxii, 
tam-bou-rine’, tam-bou-rin, * tam-bu- 
rin, *tam-bu-rine, s. [Fr. tambourin, 
dimin. from tambour = a drum, a tambour.) 

Music ; 

1, An ancient pulsatile instrument of the 
drum class, popular among all European 
people, but particularly those of the south. 
The Biseayan and Italian peasantry employ it 
on every festal occasion. It is formed of a 
hoop of wood, sometimes of metal, over which 
is stretched a piece of parchment or skin; 
the sides of the hoop are pierced with holes, 
in which are inserted pieces of metal in pairs, 
called jingles. Small bells are sometimes 
fastened on to the outer edge of the hoop. It 
is sounded by being struck with the knuckles, 
or by drawing the fingers or thumb over the 
skin, which produces what is called ‘the 
roll,” a peculiar drone mingled with the jingle 
of the bells or pieces of metal. 


“ Each her ribboned tambourine 
Flinging on the mountain sod.” 
Matthew Arnold: Empedocles on Etna, ii, 


2. A stage dance formerly popular in France, 
It was of a lively measure, and accompanied 
with a pedal bass in imitation of the drone 
caused by rubbing the thumb over the skin of 
a tambourine. 


+tam-breét’, s. [See def.] 
Zool. : One of the native Australian names 
for Ornithorhynchus paradozus. [ORNITHO- 
RHYNCHUS, | 


*tam-bu-rine, *tam-bu-rin, s. 
BOURINE. } 


taim-bi-ro’-né, s. [Ital.] 
Music: The military bass-drum, 


tame, a. [A.8. tam; cogn. with Dut. tam; 
Icel. tamr; Sw. & Dan. tam; Ger. zahm. 
From the same root as Lat. domo = to tame ; 
Gr. dauaw (damaéd); Sansc. dam =to tame, to 
be tame.] 

I, Lit. : Having lost its native wildness and 
shyness; accustomed to the presence and 
society of man; domesticated, domestic, 
gentle. 


“ He brought thy land a blessing when he came, 
He found thee savage, and he left thee tame.” 
_ s Cowper: Eapostulation, 485. 
Il. Figuratively : 


1, Wanting in spirit or energy; subdued, 
depressed, spiritless. 
“But yet come not: you are a tame man, go!” 
Shakesp : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
2. Unanimated, spiritless, dull, insipid, un- 
interesting ; wanting in spirit or interest. 
“The landscapes seen from the car-windows would 
be tame were it not for the vast sweep of vision,.”— 
Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 505, 
3. Without earnest feeling or ardour ; list- 
less, cold. 
*4, Harmless, ineffectual, impotent. 


“ His remedies are tame in the present peace.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6. 


*5, Wonted ; accommodated to one’s habits; 
grown into a custom. 


“ Sequestring from me all 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition 
Made tame and most familiar to my nature.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, tii. 8. 


q@ For the difference between tame and 

gentle, see GENTLE, 
tame (1), v.t. [A.S. tamian, temian.] [Tame, a.] 
I. Lit.: To reclaim; to bring from a wild 


{Tam- 


or savage state to a domesticated state; to 
make tame, domesticated, or accustomed to 
man. 


“Tt is said that this creature [the ‘eae is easily 
tamed, and taught a number of pleasant ck," 
Cook: Third Voyuge, bk. vi., ch. vit 


Il. Figuratively : 
*1, To conquer, to subdue, 


“Make softe, breke and tame all other kingdoms,"— 
Joye: Expos. of Daniel, ch, ii. 


2. To subdue; to put or keep down; to 
conquer ; to overpower. 


“To tame and abate the appetites of the flesh,”— 
Tyndall: Workes, p. 22. 


*tame (2), v.t. [Fr. entamer=to cut into, to 
make the first cut upon, to begin on.] To 
begin upon by taking a part of; to broach or 
taste, as liquor; to deal out, to divide, to dis- 
tribute. 


“Tn the time of the famine he is the Joseph of the 
country, and keeps the poor from starving. Then he 
tameth his stacks of corn, which not his covetousness, 
ane providence, hath reserved for time of need.”— 

‘uller. 


tame’-a-ble, a. 


tame’-léss, *tame-lesse, a. [Eng, tame; 
-less.] Incapable of being tamed ; untamable, 
“As the sea wind's on the sea his ways are tameless.” 
0. Swinburne : Statue of Victor Hugo. 
tame’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. taumeless; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being tameless. 
“From thee this tamelessness of heart.” 
Byron: Parisina, xiit. 
tame’-ly, adv. [Eng. tame; -ly.] In a tame 
manner; without spirit or energy; meanly, 
spiritlessly, servilely ; with unresisting sub- 
mission. 
“ Though tamely crouch to Gallia’s'frown 
Dull Holland's tardy train.” Scott: War Song. 


tame’-néss, s. [Eng. tame; -ness.] 

I. Lit. : The quality or state of being tame 
or gentle ; a state of domestication. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Want of spirit or energy ; meanness in 
bearing insults or injury. 

“‘An indication of uncommon ftameness and ti- 

midity.”—Cook; First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. vi. 

2. Absence of interest, or animation ; dul- 

ness : as, the tameness of a narrative. 


tam’-eér, s. (Eng. tame, v.; -er.] One who 
tames or subdues ; a subduer, a conqueror, 
“ Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast.” 
Gray: Hymn to Adversity. 
tam’-i-4s, s. [Gr. rayias (tamias)=a distri- 
butor, a dispenser, a steward. The name has 
reference either to the cheek-pouches in which 
these animals can stow a large quantity of 
food, or to their habit of laying up stores of 
food in their holes.] 

Zool. : Ground-squirrel ; a genus of Sciurine, 
with four species, all found in North America, 
one of which (Tamias asiaticus) extends 
through Siberia into Eastern Europe. The 
species are characterized by the possession of 
cheek-pouches, and by their coloration, the 
fur of the back being marked with alternate 
light and dark bands. They are known in 
America as Chipmunks, and are among the 
commonest of the indigenous rodents. 


TaAm’-il, Tam -il, s. [Native name.] 

1. One of a race inhabiting the South of 
India and Ceylon. They belong to the Dravi- 
dian stock. 

2. The language spoken in the south-east of 
the Madras Presidency and in the northern 
parts of Ceylon. It is richly polysyllabic, o. 
a very high type of agglutination, like the 
Finnish and Hungarian, with prefixes only, 
and is very soft and harmonious in utterance. 


Ta-mil’-i_an, a. [Eng. Tamil; -ian.] Of or 
pertaining to the Tamils or their language. 
tam’-ine, tam’-in-¥, tam’-min, taém’- 

my, s. [Fr. étamine.] [Sramin.] 

1, A thin woollen or worsted stuff, highly 
glazed. 

2. A sieve; a strainer or bolter of hair or 
eloth. 

*tim’-is (s silent), * tam-ise, s. [Fr. tamis.] 

(TreMseE.] 

1, A sieve, a strainer. 


“Transmitting the light thereof as it were thorow a 
tamise or strainer."—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 674 


2. The same as TAMINE (q.Vv.). 
* tamis-bird, s. A Guinea fowl. 


[TAMABLE.] 


At, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


a 


/ 
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tamkin—tanecium 


el 


t&im/-Kin, s. [For tampkin.] [Tampion.] The 
stopper of a cannon, 


Tam’-ma-ny, s. [See def.] A corruption 
of the name Tamendy or Tammenund, an 
Indian chief of the Delaware tribe. 

Tammany-society, s. A Democratic 
political organization in the city of New York 
which has long controlled the elections in that 
city. 

Tam’-ma-ny-ite, s. 
porter of Tammany. 


A member or sup- 


tamm’-ite, s. [After Hugo Tamm, who 
analysed it; suff. -tte (ifin.).4 
Min.: A name given by Crookes to‘a dark 
steel-coloured crystalline powder analysed by 
Mr. Tamm. Sp. gr. 125. Compos. : tungsten, 
88°05; iron, 5°60; manganese, 0°15; unde- 
termined, 6°20=100. A doubtful species. 


tam’-my, tam/-min, s. [Taminz.] 
Tam’-my, s. [Tommy.] 
Tammy-norie, s. The auk, the puffin. 


“*The screigh of a Tammie Norie,’ answered Ochil- 
aay, I ken the skirl weel.’"—Scoté: Antiquary 
ch. vil. 


tam-o’-shanter (pron. tam-6-shan’- 
tér), s. A cap of various materials, but 
originally of wool, fitting closely about the 
brows, but full and generally flat above. 
(Named after Tam O’Shanter, one of Robert 
Burns’ characters.) 


timp, v.t. (Fr. tamponner, taper; Prov. tam- 
pir.) [TAMPION.] 

1, Blasting: To fill up, as a blast-hole, 
above the charge with dry sand, tough clay, 
or some other substance, to prevent the ex- 
plosion taking effect by way of the hole. 

2. To force in or down by frequent and 
somewhat light strokes. 


tim/-pér, v.i. [The same word as temper 
(q.v.), but used in a bad sense.] 

1. To meddle; to be busy or officious ; to 
have to do with anything without fitness or 
necessity. 

“Vain tampering has but fostered his disease ; 
’Tis desperate.” Cowper . Task, v. 668, 

2. To meddle with, especially so as to alter, 
corrupt, or adulterate; to make corrupt or 
not genuine. 

“The Nicene [Creed] was tampered foully with.”— 

Bp. Taylor: Liberty of Prophesying, § 6. 

8. To interfere where one has no business. 

4, To practise secretly, as by bribery or 
other unfair or underhand means; to in- 
fluence, or endeavour to influence, towards a 
certain course by underhand or unfair means. 


“And by subornation, and menacing of, and tam- 
pering with witnesses.’—Wood - Fasti Oxon., i. 


tamp’-ér, s. [Eng. tamp; -er.] 

1. One who tamps; one who prepares for 
blasting, by stopping up the hole in which 
the charge is placed. 

2. An instrument used 
tamping bar or iron. 


tam’-pér-ér, s. [Eng. tamper, v.; -er.] One 
who uses unfair or underhand means in order 
to influence a person to his own ends, 


tamp’-ing, s. (Eng. tamp ; -ing.] 

1, Blast.: Filling up a blast-hole, above 
the charge, so as to direct the force of the 
explosion laterally and rend the rock. 

2. Milit. Mining: Packing with earth, sand- 
bags, &c., that part of the mine nearest to the 
charge to increase its effectiveness in a given 
direction. 

3. Smelt. : Stopping with clay the issues of 
a blast-furnace. 

4, The material used for any of the above 
purposes; it may be fragments of stone, 
earth, sand, or, in some cases, water. 


tamping-bar, tamping-iron, s. 

Blast.: A bar of copper, brass, or wood, 
used in driving the tamping upon the charge 
in a blast-hole. The name tamping-iron is a 
misnomer, 

tamping-machine, s. 

Pipe-making: A machine for packing clay 
or the material for artificial stone into a 
mould. 


tamping-plug, s. A stopper for a hole 
in which a blasting-charge has been placed. 


in tamping; a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mito, citb, ciire. unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. — 


tim’-pi-on, tom/-pi-on, *tam’-p: 


tam-poe, tam-pui, s. 


ta’-mis, s. 


tan, * tanne, v.t. & i. 


tan, s. & a. 


y-on, s. 
[Fr. tampon =a bung or stopple, a nasalized 
form of tapon =a bung or stopple, from taper 
=to stop with a bung, from Dut. tap=a 
bung or stopple.] 

1. Ordn. : The stopper of a cannon or other 
piece of ordnance, consisting of a cylinder of 
wood placed in the muzzle to exclude water 
or dust ; also the wooden bottom for a charge 
of grape-shot. 

2. Music: A plug for stopping closely the 
upper end of an organ-pipe. 


{Malay.] 
Bot., &c.: The edible fruit of Hedycarpus 


malayanus, much prized in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 


tam’-poon, tam’-pon, s. [Tampion. 


IL. Ordinary Language: 

1, A tampion. 

2. The bung of a vessel. 

II. Surg.: A plug or stopper, of rag, sponge, 
&c., used in stopping hemorrhages. 


tam’-tam, tom’-tom, s. [Hind., from the 


sound produced. ] 

Music: 

1, A kind of 
native drum, 
used in the Hast 
Indies-and West- 
ern Africa. It is 
generally made 
of a hollow ecyl- 
inder formed of 
fibrous wood, 
such as palm- 
tree, or of earth- 
enware, having 
each end covered 
with skin. It is 
beaten upon with the fingers or open hand, 
and produces a hollow, monotonous sound. 


2. A Chinese gong. 


tamtam-metal, s. 

Metall. : An alloy of one part of tin and 
four parts of copper. When rapidly cooled it 
is ductile and malleable; but when cooled 
slowly it is as hard and brittle as glass. 


== 


TAMTAM, 


ta-mvw’-li-an, a. [Tamitian.] 


{Mod. Lat., from taminia uva, 
the berry of a wild climbing plant, growing 
on a plant, called by the Romans tamnus.] 

Bot.: Black-bryony; a genus of Diosco- 
reacee., Perianth campanulate, in six deep 
segments ; stigmas three, two-lobed. Berry 
imperfectly three-celled ; seeds few, globose, 
Known species one or two. Tamus communis 
is the Common Black bryony. [BuLAckK- 
BRYONY.] The young suckers of this plant 
and of T. cretica are eaten in Greece, but need 
to be well boiled, else they are purgative and 
even emetic. 


[Fr. tanner, from tan 
= oak-bark, used for tanning.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit.: To convert into leather, as the 
skins of animals, by steeping them in an 
infusion of oak or other bark, by which they 
are impregnated with tannin or tannic acid, 
and thus rendered fine, durable, and in some 
degree impervious to water. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. To make brown ; to imbrown by exposure 
to the rays of the sun; to sunburn, 


** And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverse Acarnania’s forest wide, 
In war well seasoned, and with labours tann'd.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 69. 


*2. To deprive of the freshness of youth ; 
to impair the freshness or beauty of. 


“Time... whose accidents tan sacred béauty.” 
esp. : Sonnet 115. 


3. To flog, tothrash. (Collog. or slang.) 
B. Intransitive: 


1, Lit. : To get or become tanned : as, This 
leather tans easily. k 


2. Fig.: To become tanned or sunburnt, 


{Fr. tan = oak-bark, used for 
tanning, from Breton tann = an oak, tan.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The bark of the oak, willow, chestnut, 
larch, and other trees abounding in tannin, 
bruised and broken by a mill, and used for 


ta’-na, s. 


tan-a-¢e'-tic, a. 


tan-a-¢é-tin, s. 


tan-a-cé’-tim, s. 


tanning hides. After being employed for tan. 
ning, the tan is used in gardens for making 
hotbeds, or is pressed and used for fuel. 
2. A yellowish-brown colour, like that of tan 
3. An imbrowning of the skin by exposure 
to the sun, especially in tropical countries. 
B. As adj.: Of the colour of tan ; resembling 


tan-balls, s. pl. Spent tan from the 
tanner’s yard, pressed into balls or lumps, 
which harden on drying and are used as fuel 

tan-bark, s, A bark containing tannic 
acid, and therefore valuable for tanning. Alsou 
(U. S.), a race-track covered with tan-bark. 

tan-bed, 3. 

Hort.: A bed made of tan; 2 bark bed or 
stove. 


tan-house, s. A building in which 
tanners’ bark is stored. 


tan-mill, s. A mill for breaking up bark 
for tanning. 

tan-pickle, s. The brine of a tan-pit. 

tan-pit, s. 


1, A sunken vat, in which hides are laid in 
n. 


2, A bark-bed. 


tan-spud, s. An instrument for peeling 
the bark from oak and other trees. 


tan-stove, s. A hot-house with a bark- 
stove; a bark-stove. 


tan-turf, s. The same as TAN-BALLS (q.V.). 


tan-vat, s. <A vat in which hides are 
steeped in liquor with tan. 


tan-yard, s. An inclosure where the 
tanning of leather is carried on. 


[Native name.] 

Zool.: Tupaia tana; a small insectivorous 
Mammal, from the forests of Sumatra and 
Borneo, living on or near the ground. The 
body is eight or nine inches long, the colour 
varying in different individuals, but usually of 
some shade of reddish-brown. A variety, in 
which the tail is of a golden-yellow, is known 
as the Golden-tailed Tana. = 


(Mod. Lat. tanacet(um) 
(q.v.); Eng. suff. -ic.] Of, belonging to, ex- 
isting in, or derived from the Tansy (q.v.). 


tanacetic-acid, s. : 

Chem. : An acid said to exist in the common 
tansy. It is crystalline, and is soluble in 
water and in alcohol. 


(Mod. Lat. tanacet(um) ; 
~in (Chem.). | 

Chem.: A yellowish-white granular mass 
extracted from the leaves and flowers of the 
tansy. Itis insoluble in water, slightly soluble 
in alcohol, very soluble in ether, has a bitter, 
sharp taste, and is precipitated by plumbic, 
ferric, and mercurous salts, not by tannic- 
acid. 


[Mod. Lat., from Ital. 
tanaceto = a bed of tansy.] [Tansy.] 


Bot.: Tansy ; a genus of Composites, sub- 
tribe Artemisiew. Strong-scented herbs, 
often shrubby below. Leaves alternate, 
generally much divided; heads solitary or 
corymbose, subglobose discoid, yellow; in- 
volucre hemispherical, imbricated ; receptacle 
naked ; ligulate florets short and trifid or 
wanting ; pappus none, the achenes angled, 
crowned with a large epigynous disc and 
having a membranous margin. Found in 
most continents. Known species about fifty. 
One is the Common Tansy. Tanacetwm tenui- 
foliuwrr, from Kumaon and Western Thibet, is 
used by the natives for flavoring puddings. 


tan-ee'-ci-iim, s. [Gr. ravayjxns (tanaekés) = 


with a long point or edge; axy (aké) = a point, 
an edge.] 

Bot.: A genus of Crescentiacee. Climbing 
shrubs, often with rooting branches, simple 
or trifoliolate leaves, and white, pink, violet, 
or scarlet flowers, found in the West Indies 
and South America. The pulp of Taneciwm 
Jarowa is eaten, and poultices are prepared 
from it. The fruit of 7’. albiflorum of Jamaica 
is also employed for poultices. The berry of 
T. lilacinwm of Guiana is edible. It is used 
for dyeing cotton cloth and straw furniture. 


tan’-a-éér, s. [From tangara, the Brazilian, 


name of some of the species.] 

Ornith. : A popular name for any species of 
the family Tanagride (q.v.). They were for- 
merly classed with Fringillide, and have all 
the essential characters of the Finches, but 
are so far modified as to feed on soft fruits 
and insects. They are, for the most part, 
birds of very brilliant plumage; more than 
800 species are known, all American, most of 
them belonging to the warmer portions of 
that continent, though some are visitors to 
the United States. 


tin’-a-gra, s. (Mod. Lat.] [TAanaceEr.] 
Ornith. : The type-genus of the family Tana- 
dz (q.v.), with twelve species, ranging 
rom Mexico to Bolivia and La Plata. 


tan-ag’-ri-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tanagr(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: A family of Fringilliformes, for- 
merly made a sub-family of Fringillide, with 
forty-three genera, almost peculiar to the 
Neotropical region, only one genus extend- 
ing into the eastern United States and the 
Rocky Mountains. Primaries nine; bill 
usually conical, sometimes depressed or at- 
tenuated, usually more or less triangular at 
base, and with the cutting edges not much 
inflected, sometimes toothed or notched ; legs 
short, claws curved. 


ftan-a-gri-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tanagr(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] [TANAGRID&.] 


tan’-a-grine, a. [Tanacrin#.] Resembling 
a tanager ; of or belonging to the family Tana- 
gride (q.v.). 


tan’-a-is, s. [Lat., from Gr. Tévais (Tanais) 
=the Don.) 

Zool.: Cheliferous Slaters; a genus of 
Cursorial Isopods, with certain affinities to 
the Macroura and to the Amphipoda, They 
have a carapace, the lateral parts of which 
are very vascular, and are used for respira- 
tion. The first pair of legs are converted into 
chele, the six other pairs being simple. The 
male is dimorphic. 


Tan-chél-mi-ans, Tan-que-lin’-i-ang 
(qu as k), s. pl. [See def.] 

Church Hist.: A fanatical sect which arose 
in the Netherlands, under the leadership of 
Tanchel or Tanquelin, who, about 1115, pro- 
claimed that he was the Son of God, and 
caused churches to be erected in his honour, 
After leading a licentious life for some years, 
he was killed at Autwerp in 1125. His 
followers were restored to the Church by the 
instrumentality of St. Norbert, the founder of 
the Premonstratensians, 


tan’-dém, adv. & s. [A pun on the Lat. 
tandem = at length, after a certain interval of 
time.] 

A. As adv. ? One behind the other, as horses, 
cyclists, &c. [See TanpeEM, s.] 

B. As substantive : 

1. A term applied to two horses harnessed 
one in front of the other; the front horse 
being termed the leader, and the rear one the 
wheeler. 

2. A form of cycle made for two persons to 
tide, one behind the other. 


“Some of the earlier specimens of the front-steer- 
ing tandem were furnished with four wheels.”—Field, 
May 21, 1887. 


tandem-cart, s. A kind of dog-cart 
drawn by a tandem. [Tanpem, B. 1.] 
*tane, pa. par. of v. [TAKEN.] 


tang (1), *tongge, s. [0. Dut. tanger= 
bean tart ; M. H. @. zanger = sharp, sharp- 


1, Lit. : A strong taste or flavour, especially 
a taste of something extraneous to the thing 
itself. 
. “It is said of the best oyl that it hath no tast, that 
is, no tang.”—Fuller: Worthies ; England. 
2. Fig.: Specific flavour or quality; dis- 
tinctive tinge, taint, or the like; a twang. 
“ According to that of Euripides, which yet has a 


ge i prophaneness,”—Cudworth: Intell. System, 
Dp. 


*tang (2), s. [An imitative word ; ef. ting.] 
A sound, a tone; a twang or sharp ‘sound, 


“ For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a sailor, Go hang.’ 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 2. 


tanager—tanghin 


ting (3), * tange, *tongge, s. [Icel. tangé 
=a spit or projection of land; a tang; tong 
(genit. tangar)=a smith’s tongs; tengja= 
to fasten.) 
1, The shank of a knife, chisel, file, &c., 
which is inserted in the haft. 


2. The projecting part of the breech of a 
musket, which goes into the stock. 


3. The part of a sword-blade to which the 
hilt is fastened. 


4, The tongue of a buckle. 


tang-chisel, s. A chisel with a tang for 
insertion in a handle ; in contradistinction to 
a socket-chisel, which has a hollow tang to 
receive the handle, 


tang-fish, s. The seal. (Shetland.) 


tang (4), s. [Tancir.] Various kinds of sea- 
weed (Laminaria digitata, Fucus nodosus.) 


“Calling it the sex of weeds, or flag, or rush, or 
tang."—Bp. Richardson : Choice Observations, p. 11. 


tang, v.t. & i. [Tana (2), s.] 

A. Trans.: To cause to sound; to utter 
loudly. (Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 5.) 

B. Intrans.: To ring. (Shakesp.: Twelfth 
Night, iii. 4.) 

To tang bees: To strike two pieces of 
metal together, and so to produce a loud 
sound, to induce a swarm of bees to settle. 


tan’-ga-liing, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Viverra tangalunga, from Java. It 
is about thirty inches in length, of which the 
tail constitutes one-third. Ground colour 
yellowish-gray, striped and dotted with black. 


*tan’-genge, s. [Lat. tangens = touching] 
[TANGENT.] A touching; tangency. 


{| Point of tangence: The point of contact 
of a tangent line. 


tan’-gen-¢y, s. (Eng. tangen(t); -cy.] The 
quality or state of being tangent; a contact 
or touching. 


*Q Problem of tangencies: A branch of the 
geometrical analysis, the general object of 
which was to describe a circle passing through 
given points, and touching straight lines or 
circles given in position, the number of data 
being always limited to three. 


tan’-gent, a. & s. [Lat. tangens, pr. par. of 
tango = to touch.] 

A. As adj.: Touching ; in geometry, touch- 
ing in a single point: as, a tangent line, 
tangent curves, &c. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Geom. : A straight line which meets or 
touches a circle or curve in one point, and 
which, being produced, will not cut it, In 
Euclid (III. 16, Cor.) it is proved that any line 
drawn at right angles to the diameter of a 
circle at its extremity is a tangent to the circle. 


2. Trig.: The tangent of an arc or angle is 
a straight line, touching the circle of which 
the arc is a part at one extremity of the are, 
and meeting the diameter passing through 
the other extremity ; or it is that portion of a 
tangent drawn at the first extremity of an arc, 
and limited by a secant drawn through the 
second extremity. 
The tangent is 
always drawn 
through the initial 
extremity of the 
are, and is rec- 
koned positive up- 
wards,,and conse- 
quently, negative 
downwards. The 
tangent of an are 
or angle is also the 
tangent of its sup- ; 
plement. The are TANGENT. 


and its tangent Aaa Ay! Tangents of ithe circle ; 
© BF, Tangent of the arc BC, 
have always a cer or of theanglenpc. BF is 


tain relation to also tangent of the supple- 
each other, and ment BG, of the arcB o, and 
when the one is <i Fhe sapplement BDG of 
given in parts of 

the radius, the other can always be computed 
by means of an infinite series. Tables of 
tangents for every arc from 0° to 99°, as well 
as of sines, cosines, &c., are computed and 
formed into tables for trigonometrical pur- 
poses. Two curves are tangent to each other 
at a common point, when they have a common 
rectilinear tangent at this point. A tangent 
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plane to & curved surface is the limit of all 
secaut planes to the surface through the 
point. The point is called the point of con- 
tact. Two surfaces are tangent to each other 
when they have, at least, one point in 
common ; through which, if any number of 
planes be passed, the sections cut out by each 
plane will be tangent to each other at the 
point. This point is called the point of 
contact. Another definition is this: Two 
surfaces are tangent to each other when they 
have a common tangent plane at a common 
point. This point is the point of contact. 


WT () Artificial tangents: Tangents expressed 
by logarithms. 

(2) Method of tangents: The name given to 
the calculus in its early period, When the 
equation of a curve is given, and it is required 
to determine the tangent at any point, this is 
called the direct method of tangents, and 
when the subtangent to a curve at any point 
is given, and it is required to determine the 
equation of the curve, this is termed the 
inverse method of tangents, These terms are 
synonymous with the differential and integra 
calculus. 

(8) Natural tangents: Tangents expressed 
by natural numbers, 

(4) To go (or fly) of at a tangent : To break 
off suddenly from one course of action, line 
of thought, or the like, and go on to some- 
thing else. 

“From that lady his mind wandered, by a naturak 

rocess, to the dingy counting-house of Dodson and 

‘ogg. From Dodson and Fogg's it few off at a tangent 

to the very centre of the history of the queer client.” 
—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xxii. 
tangent-compass, s. The same ag 
TANGENT-GALVANOMETER (q.V.). 


tangent-galvanometer, s. <A form of 
galvanometer in which the length of the 
astatic needle employed is so short, in com- 
parison with the diameter of the surrounding 
copper ring through which the current to be 
measured is passed, that the intensities of 
currents may be regarded as proportional to 
the tangents of the angles of deflection of the 
needle. The tangents in this case serve as @ 
direct measure of the comparative intensities. 


tangent-plane, s. <A plane which 
touches a curved surface, as a sphere, 
eylinder, &c. 


tangent-sailing, s. 


Navig. : The same as Middle-latitude sailing. 
(MrpD-e.] 


tangent-scale, s. 

Ordn. : Aspecies of breech-sight for cannon. 
Its base has a curvature corresponding to the 
circumference of the breech of the gun, and 
its face is cut into steps corresponding to 
angles of elevation. The height for each step 
is found by multiplying the natural tangent 
of the elevation in degrees by the distance 
between the base-ring and muzzle-sight. 


tangent-screw, s. An endless screw 
tangentially attached to the index-arm of an 
instrument of precision, enabling a delicate 
motion to be given to the arm after it has 
been clamped to the limb, and permitting 
angular measurements to be made with 
greater exactness than could be done were 
the movement entirely effected by hand. 


tan-gén’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng. tangent > 


-ial.) Of or pertaining to a tangent; in the 
direction of a tangent. 

“Give the heavy planets their tangential motion,” 

—Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii., ch. xxii, | 

tangential-force, s. 

1, The same as CENTRIFUGAL-FORCE, 

2. Mach.: A force which acts upon a wheel 
in the direction of a tangent to the wheel, 
and this is the direction in which motion is 
communicated between wheels and pinions or 
from one wheel to another. 


( crafts inne s. A tangent-plane 
q.V.). 


tan - £én/-tial-1¥ (t as sh), adv. [Eng. 


tangential ; -ly.) Ina tangential manner; in 
direction of a tangent. 


tain’-Sér-fne, s. [See def.] An esteemed ~ 


small-fruited variety of orange from Tangiers. 


tan’-ghin, s. [Tancurta.] 


1, The poison of Tanghinia venenifera. 
2. That tree itself. (TanaHrntA.] 


, bdy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= & 
n, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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tanghinia—tankard 


tan-ghin’-i-a, s. (From tanghin, the Mada- 
a name of Tanghinia venenifera. See 
ef.] 

Bot. : Tanghin ; a genus of Plumierex. Co- 
Tolla salver-shaped, the tube clavate, the 
throat five-toothed, anthers subsessile, fruit 
a drupe, with one or two seeds. Only known 
species, Tanglinia venenifera, called also 
Cerbera Tanghin, the Ordeal-tree (q.v.). 
Leaves dense, clustered towards the ends 
of the branches, somewhat thick, about six 
inches long, alternate, lanceolate, smooth. 
Flowers in terminal cymes, the tube of the 
corolla green, hairy, and closed at the mouth 
by five green scales ; lobes of the corolla rose- 
coloured, Itis the kernel of the fruit which 
is the very poisonous part. 


tan-si-bil'-i-ty, s. (Eng. tangible; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being tangible or per- 
ceptible to the touch or sense of feeling. 
“Tangibility and impenetrability, were elsewhere 
made by him the very essence of body.”—Cudworth: 
Intell. System, p. 770. 
tan’-gi-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. tangibilis, from 
tango = to touch.] 
I. Literally: 
1, Perceptible to the touch ; tactile. 


“By this sense [touch] the tangible qualities of 
bodies are discerned; as hard, soit, smooth, rough, 
dry, wet, clammy, and the like.”—Locke: Elements 
Nat. Philos., ch. xi. 


2, Capable of being touched or grasped. 
IL. Figuratively: 
1, Capable of being possessed or realized ; 
Teal; as, tangible security. 
2. Readily apprehensible by the mind; clear, 
evident. 
“Tt promised a tangible gain to the peasantry.”— 
Oentury Magazine, June, 1883, p. 253. 
tangible-property, s. 
Law: Corporeal property. (Wharton.) 


tain’-gi-ble-néss, s. [Eng. tangible; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tangible; tangi- 
bility. 

tan’-si-bly, adv. [Eng. tangib(le); -ly.] In 
a tangible manner; so as to be perceptible to 
the touch. 


tang’-ie, s. [Tana (4), s.] A water-spirit of 
the Orkneys, which appeared sometimes as a 
little horse, at other times as a man covered 
with sea-weed. 


Tan'-sSiér, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A fortified town of Morocco a short 
distance south-west of Gibraltar. 


Tangier-pea, s. 
Bot. : Lathyrus tingitanus. 


TAn'-gier-ine, s. (TANGERINE.] 


tan’-gle, * tan-gell, v.t. & i. [Tanexz, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To unite or knit together in a confused 
or involved manner; to ravel; to interweave 
or interlace, as threads, so as to make it diffi- 
cult to unravel. 

“ His speech was like a tangled chain.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 

2. To ensnare, to entrap, to catch, to en- 
tangle. : 

“ And well th’ Impostor knew all lures and arts 


That Lucifer e’er taught to tangle hearts,” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


3. To embroil, to embarrass, to involve, to 
complicate, 


“Thei haue bene tangled with a certain folish and 
eancred vile superstition.” —Bp, Gardner: Of True 
Obedience, fol. 6. 


B. Intrans. : To be or become entangled or 
ravelled. ; 


tangle-foot, s. A cant term for whiskey, 
especially that of poor quality. (U, 8.) 


tan’-gle, s. [A frequent. from tang =sea- 
weed; Dan. tang; Sw. ting; Icel, thang= 
kelp or bladder-wrack ; thongull = sea-weed ; 
Ger. tang = sea-weed.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, One or two species of sea-weed belonging 
to the genus Laminaria (q.v.). [II. 1.] 


“The young stalks of Laminaria digitata and sac- 
charina are eaten under the name of tangle."—Lind- 
ley : Vegetable Kingdom, 

2. A confused heap or knot of threads or 
other things interwoven so as not to be easily 


disengaged. 
“ He leading, swiftly roll'd 
Tn tangles.” Milton: P. L,, ix. 682, 


3. Any perplexity or embarrassment, 

4, A tall, lank person; any long, dangling 
thing. (Scotch.) 

IL. Technically : 

1. Botany: 

(1) Laminaria digitata. It has a broad 
frond one to five feet long, cut into a variable 
number of segments, and sporanges in flat 
patches on the extremities of the digitations. 
Very common on the rocky coasts of Britain, 

+ (2) Laminaria saccharina. It has a riband- 
shaped frond two to twelve feet long, and 
sporanges, the situation of which is indicated 
by a longitudinal brown mark in the centre 
of the frond. Occurring with the former 
species. [LAMINARIA.] 

2. Naut. (Pl.): A contrivance used in 
dredging. Ina coarse form it has long been 
used in the sponge and coral fisheries, con- 
sisting of a bar supported on runners, and 
serving to drag alter it a series of masses of 
hemp, each of which is a sort of mop. The 
fibres of the hemp entangle the smaller crus- 
taceans, and many of the more minute and 
delicate forms of marine life, without break- 
ing or injuring them as the dredge is apt to. 


tangle-fish, s. [NmrpLe-risx.] 


tangle-picker, s. 
Ornith. : Strepsilas interpres, the Turnstone 
(q.v.). 

“Tt... feeds on the smaller crustacea, and the 
soft-bodied animals inhabiting thin shells, turning 
over stones, aud searching among sea-weed for its 
food ; whence its appropriate Norfolk name of J’angle- 
picker.”"—Farrell: British Birds (ed. 4th), iii. 290, 

tangle-wrack, s. 

Bot.: The genus Laminaria (q.v.). 


tan’-gled (le as el), a. [Eng. tangl(e); -ed.] 
Involved; twisted or knit together con- 
fusedly ; intricate. 


“Up springs from yonder tangled thorn, 
A stag more white than mountain snow.” 
Scott: The Chase, xiv. 


tan’-gling, pr. par. or a. (TANGLE, v.] 
tan’-gling-ly, adv. [Eng. tangling; -ly.] In 


a tangling manner; so as to tangle, entangle, 
or embarrass. 


tan-gly, a. [Eng. tangl(e); -y.] 


1. Knotted, entangled, intricate. 
2. Covered with tangle or sea-weed. 
“Panting, with eyes averted from the day, 
Prone, helpless, on the tangly beach he lay.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, iii, 
tin’-grim, s. [Chinese.] A Chinese toy used 
sometimes in primary schools as a means of 
instruction. It consists of a square of thin 
wood or other material, cut into seven pieces 
of various shapes, as triangle, square, paral- 
lelogram, &c., which pieces are capable of 
being combined in various ways so as to form 
a great variety of figures. 
« 


tangs, s. pl. [Tonas.] (Scotch.) 


tanmgue, s. [A French form of the native 
name.) [TANREC.] 


tan’-giim, tan’-gham tan’'-ghan, s. 
[Thibetan.] 

Zool.: Equus varius, a variety or sub-variety 
of the Horse (Equus caballus). It is considered 
by Colonel Hamilton Smith to be the primeval 
piebald stock of Thibet. It occurs in Thibet, 
and, according to Hodgson, in China. 


tan’-i-ér, tan’-ni-ér, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: Caladiwm sagittefolium. [CaLapvium, 
Eppogs.] 5 


*tan-ist, s. [Irish tanaiste=the second in 
rank, the presumptive or apparent heir to a 
prince, a lord ; tan =a country, region, terri- 
tory.] One of a family from which the chiefs 
of certain Celtic races were chosen by elec- 
tion; usually applied to the actual holder of 
the lands and hononrs, and frequently to his 
chosen successor. [TANISTRY.] 


“The chieftains and the tanists, though drawn from 
the principal families, were not hereditary, but were 
established by election."—Hume : Hist. Eng. (an. 1612). 


* tan’-ist-ry, s. [Eng. tanist; -ry.] A mode 
of tenure among various Celtic tribes, accord- 
ing to which the tanist or holder of lands or 
honours had only a life estate in them, and 
his successor was appointed by election. 
According to this system the right of suc- 
cession was hereditary in the family, but 
elective in the individual. The primitive in- 


tention seems to have been that the inherit- 
ance should descend to the most worthy of 
the blood and name of the deceased. This 
was in reality giving it to the strongest, and 
the practice often occasioned bloody wars ip 
fainilies. 


“The Irish hold their lands by tanistry, which is 
no more than a persoual estate for his life-time that 
is tanist, by reason he is admitted thereunto by eleo 
tion.”—Spenser ; State of Ireland. 


ta’-nite, s. (Etym. doubtful.) The trade name 


of a cement of emery and some binding mate- 
rial, used as a compound for grinding wheels, 
disks, laps, and in other forms. 


tanite-shaper, s. A device for shaping 
and sharpening moulding-bits, cutters, saws, 
and other wood-working tools, 


tank (1), s. [Port. tangue=a tank, a pond. 
Tank and stunk are the same word; Sp. es- 
tangue; O. Fr. estanc; Fr. étang; Prov. estane, 
stanc; Ital. stugno, from Lat. stagnum =a 
pool.) [STANK, s., STAGNANT.] 

1, A cistern or vessel of large size to con- 
tain liquids ; specifically— 

(1) That part of a tender which contains the 
water. The tank varies in size, according to 
the power of the engine. 

(2) A reservoir from which the tank of the 
tender is filled. 

(3) A cistern for storing water on board ship 

(4) The cistern of a gas-holder, in which the 
lower edge of the inverted chamber is beneath 
the water-surface, forming a seal for the gas. 

(5) The term is also applied to a chamber 
or vessel in which a liquid is stored for dis- 
pensing or occasional use, as with oil, molasses 
vinegar, wine, spirits, and other articles kept 
in stock, for sale in measured quantities, 

2, A reservoir of water for irrigation or 
other purposes. (Hast Indies.) 


tank-car, s. 

Rail.-engin.: A large tank mounted on & 
platform truck, for carrying petroleum or 
other liquid. 


tank-engine, tank-locomotive, s. 

Rail.-engin. : An engine having a tank or 
tanks enabling it to carry a supply of water 
sufficient for its own consumption without a 
tender. Such are used for yard-engines, for 
side-lines of limited length, and for ascendin, 
grades with moderate loads. The boiler an 
machinery are carried on the driving-wheels, 
and the variable weight of water and fuel on 
the tank-truck. 

tank-iron, s. Plate-iron, thicker than 
sheet or stove-pipe iron, bub thinner than 
boiler-plate. 


tank-valve, s. 

Rail.-engin. : A form of valve used in loco- 
motive water-supply tanks, for admitting 
water to the discharge-pipe. 

tank-vessel, s. Same as TANKER. 


tank-worm, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): The Guinea worm in a certain 
stage of its development, when the young 
have been set free from the body of their 
parent and inhabit the “tanks” so common 
in India. It is supposed that it penetrates 
the body of bathers when it is very minute. 


tank (2), s. [Native name.] 
1. A small East Indian dry measure of 
about 240 grains weight. 
2. A weight for pearls in Bombay of 72 
grains, (Sinvmonds.) 


tank (3), s. [Tano (8), s.] The end of a file, 


chisel, &c., which is inserted into the handle; 
a tang. 


tank (4), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot. : Pastinaca sativa. 


tan’-ka, tan’-ki-a, s. [Native Chinese name.] 
1, A kind of boat at Canton, Macao, &c., 
rowed by women. It is about 25 feet long. 
2. A woman who rows in such a boat. 


tin’-Kkard, s.&a. [0. Fr. tanquard, perhaps 
formed by metathesis, from Lat. cantharus ; 
Gr. KavOapos (kantharos) =a tankard ; O. Dut. 
tanckaert ; Irish tancard.] 
A. As substantive: 
1, A large vessel for liquors, especially a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #%, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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an eee ee 
large drinking vessel with a cover, made of | tan’-nic, a. [Eng. tann(in); -ic.] Pertaining | tam-ndm'-é-tér, s, [Eng. tann(in); 0 con 


pewter, gold, silver, &. 
9. Specif.: A vessel containing a pint; half 
tankard, or small tankard, being used for one 


containing half-a-pint. 


kard; hence, 
(Milton.) 

*tankard-bearer, s. A person who, 
when London was very imperfectly supplied 
with water, carried water about in large tan- 
kards holding two or three gallons from the 
conduits and pumps in the streets. 


tankard-turnip, s. 
Hort., &c.: Brassica rapa oblonga, a variety 
or sub-variety of turnip rising high above the 


to or derived from oak bark. 


tannic-acid, s. 

Chem.: Tannin, A term applied to certain 
astringent substances occurring in the bark 
and other parts of plants, and widely dis- 
tributed, in one form or another, throughout 
the vegetable kingdom. They are mostly 
amorphous, have a rough but not sour taste, 
a slight acid reaction, and colour ferric salts 
dark blue or green. Their most characteristic 
reaction is that of forming insoluble com- 
pounds with gelatin, solid muscular fibre, 
skin, &c., which then acquires the property 
of resisting putrefaction, as in the tanning of 
leather. 


Tannio acid of the Oak: 


nect., and meter.] A hydrometer for deter- 
mining the strength of tanning liquor, 


tan’-réc, s, [Native name.) 


Zool. : Centetes ecawdatus, a small nocturnal 
insectivorous mammal from Madagascar and 
the neighbouring islands. It is about fifteen 
inches long, of which nearly one-third is oc- 
cupied by the elongated head; the body is 
covered with bristles, hairs, and spines, the 
latter forming a sort of collar round the neck. 
General colour, tawny ; in the young there 
are said to be longitudinal yellow streaks, 
which disappear with age. They feed princi- 
pally on earthworms, for which they root 
with their pointed snouts, like pigs. Their 
flesh is said to resemble that of the sucking- 


ground. 


tank’-ér, s. A steamship built with tanks to 
convey petroleum in bulk. (U. S.) 


tan’-ki-a, s. [Tanxa.] 
tank’-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful. Sent to 
Breithaupt under this name. ] 


Min.; A massive mineral found at Arendal, 
Norway, and said to be related to chiastolite, 
but Des Cloizeaux and Pisani (the former from 
its optical characters, the latter from its chem- 
ical composition) refer it to Anorthite (q.v.). 


*tink’-ling, s. [Tana, v.] A tinkling. 


pig, but to have a musky odour. [CEeNTETES, 
STKEAKED-TANREC. ] 


tan’-sy, * tan’-zey, s. [Etym. unknown 
(Littré), doubtful (Sir J. Hooker); O. Fr. ath- 
anasie ; Fr. tanacée, tanaisie; Low Lat. athan- 
asia, the name under 
which the tansy was 
sold in the shops in 
Lyle’s time ; Gr. a9av- 
agia (athanasia) = 
immortality, a priva- 
yes a @dvatos 
ng. tanni(c); Gr. thanatos) = death. 

Binge tans) 1S Fi 


Chem. : CovHo20y7.  Gallotannic acid, ex- 
tracted from nut-galls by long maceration of 
the powdered substance with a mixture of 
four parts of ether and one part of alcohol. 
It forms a slightly yellowish, porous mass, 
very soluble in water, less so in alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether, recdens litmus, and 
possesses a pure astringent taste. It forms 
neutral and basic salts, the latter absorbing 
oxygen from the air and becoming brown. 


tan’-ni-ér, s. 
tan-ni-g6-nam -ie, a. 


yevvaw (gennad) = to produce, and Eng. wmic.] 


[TANIER.] 


ae a a ae 


*tan’-nage (ag as ig), s. 


tin-nis-pid’-ic, a. 


tan’-nén -ite, s. 


t&n’-nér (1), s. 


The shrinking slaves of winter. 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 4. 


tan’-na, than’-na, than’-a, s. [Hind. thana; 


Mahratta thane =a station.] A police sta- 
tion; a military post. (Hast Indies.) 


tan’-na-ble, a. [Hng. tan; -able.] Capable 


of being tanned, 


tan’-na-dar, thin’-e-dar, s. (Hind. thane- 


dar.) The keeper or commandant of a tanna; 
a petty police officer. (Hast Indies.) 


(Eng. tan; -age.] 
The act, operation, or result of tanning; a 
tanning. 

“ They should have got his cheek fresh tannage.” 

Browning ; Flight of the Duchess. 

(Eng. tann(ic); Mod. 
Lat. ium), and suff, -ic.] A term applied 
to tannic acid derived from the male fern. 


tannaspidic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CogH2g01; (?). A brown, shining, 
amorphous mass, found in the root of the 
male fern. Itis insoluble in water, ether, oil 
of turpentine, and fixed oils, but very soluble 
in strong alcohol and in warm acetic acid. 
Ferric chloride colours the alcoholic solution 
green, and on adding ammonia a greenish 
powder is precipitated. 


tin’-nate, s. [Eng. tann(ic) ; -ate.J 


Chem. : A salt of tannic acid. 


tan-né-cor-té-pi-nic, a. [Correpiniran- 


Nic.) 


[After the Tannenbaum 
mines, Saxony; suff. -ife (Min.). 

Min.: A bright metallic mineral of a tin- 
white colour, crystallizing in the ortho- 
Thombie system. Compos.: sulphur, 19°1; 
bismuth, 62°0; copper, 18°9, the resulting 
formula being CuS + BioS3. 


(Eng. tan, v.; -er.] One 
whose occupation is to tan hides, or convert 
them into leather by the use of tan. 


“The bellows (to which a gun-barrel served for a 
pipe) had no other inconvenience, than that of being 
somewhat strong-scented from the imperfection of the 
tanner’s work.”—Anson: Voyages, bk. iii., ch, iii, 

tanner’s bark, s. Bark of various trees 
used by tanners, spec, oak bark. [BARK (2), 
B. 3.] 


tanner’s waste, s. Hide-cuttings. 


tan’-nin, s. 


tan’-ning, pr. par.,a., &s. 


*tan’-ling, s. [Eng. tan; dimin. suff. -ling.] pamrad fom or containing tannic acid and Bi ceca. 
One tanned or scorched by the heat of the “ i ; id, re one tatiine tet high 
sun, annigenamic - ac 8. ALLAMIO- cpa PR a 

“To be still hot summer's tanlings, and ACID.) as peri edy pres in- 


{Fr., from Mod. Lat. tanninum.] 
[Tan, TANNIO-ACID.] 


[Tan, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


“There was a tunning company, which promised to 
furnish leather superior to the best that was brought 
from Turkey.”—Macaulay. Hist. Hng., ch, xix, 


C. As substantive : 


I. Lit. : The art, practice, or process of con- 
verting raw hides and skins into leather by 
combining with the substance of the skin any 
other compound which has the property of 
rendering it imputrescible and elastic. The 
agent most generally employed is a soluble 
vegetable extract termed tannin, which forms 
insoluble compounds with the albumen, 
gluten, gelatin, and other components of the 
skin. Another class of agents which fortify 
the fibrous portions of skins against the joint 
attack of warmth, air, and moisture are min- 
erals, which seem to act as preservative salts 
on the gelatino-fibrous structure of the skin. 
Such are alum and salt, and copperas. The 
larger and heavier skins, as those of buffaloes, 
oxen, or the like, are technically known as 
hides ; those of smaller animals, as of sheep, 
calves, &c., are skins. The skins are first 
stripped of the hair, wool, and fleshy parts by 
steeping in pits containing lime-water of 
various strengths. They are then washed in 
water, scraped to get rid of adhering lime, the 
ears and projecting parts cut off, and are then 
ready for the tan-pits—wooden-lined vats, 
whose tops are level with the ground. Into 
these the skins and the ground bark, or ooze 
previously extracted therefrom, are put. The 
skins are usually placed in horizontal layers, 
but are sometimes suspended vertically. In 
the process of handling, the hides are taken 
out with blunt-pointed, long-handled hooks, 
placed one over another, on a sloping rack 
over an adjacent pit, and permitted to drain 
for one or two hours. It is common to put 
the skins at first into nearly spent ooze, and 
transfer them successively to stronger oozes. 
Those in which the tanning is effected are 
called handler-liquor; stronger oozes, used 
for giving the bloom on the surface, are 
termed layer-liquor. 


“ The Lord Treasurer Burleigh (who. Roe consulted 
artificers in their own art) was indoctrinated by a 
cobler in the true tann of leather.”—V/uller ¢ 
Worthies; Middlesex, 


Il. Figuratively: 


t 


tant, s. 
* tan-ta/-li-an, a. (Tanrauus.] Tantalizing, 


tan-tal-{e, a. 


leaves, 
and flowers in a ter- 
minal corymb. It is 
found in waste places 
in Britain, but often 
doubtfully wild. The 
whole plant is bitter 
and aromatic. It is sometimes used in do- 
mestic economy as an ingredient in puddings, 
omelets, &c., or for garnishing dishes; and 
medicinally as an anthelmintic and a febrifuge. 

*2. Cook.: A favourite dish of the seven- 
teenth century, and even later, made of eggs, 
cream, rose water, sugar, and the juice of 
herbs, as endive, spinach, sorrel, tansy, and 
baked with butter in a shallow pewter dish. 

Y Wild Tansy: 

Bot.: (1) Potentilla anservina. So named 
because the leaves are much divided like 
those of the tansy. Called also Goose tansy. 
(2) Agrimonia Eupatoria. (Britten & Holland.) 


[Taint.] A small red spider. 


1, Male flower; 2. Fruit; 
8. Inyolucral bract; 4 
Female flower, 


unprofitable, 
“ Get much tantalian wealth.” 
Davies; Witte's Pilgrimage, p. 24. 
5 : (Eng. tantal(um) ; -te.] Cons 
tained in or derived from tantalum (q.v.). 


tantalic-acid, s. [TanraLic-oxIpE.] 


tantalic-chloride, s, 


Chem. : TaCls. Obtained as a yellow sub- 
limate when a mixture of tantalic oxide and 
charcoal is ignited in a stream of chlorine 
gas. It is decomposed by water yielding hy- 
drochloric acid and hydrated tantalic oxide. 
Heated to 144°, it volatilizes, and at 221° 
melts to a yellowish liquid. f 


tantalic-ochre, s. 

Min. : An oxide of tantalum of a brownish 
colour, said to occur on crystals of tantalite 
at Pennikoja, Somero, Finland. 


tantalic-oxide, s. 

Chem.: TagOs. Produced by burning tan- 
talum in the air. The anhydrous oxide is a 
white powder, varying in density from7‘02 to 
8°26, and is insoluble in all acids. Hydrated 
tantalic oxide, or tantalic acid, is obtained by 
adding water to an aqueous solution of potas- 
sium tantalate. It is a snow-white, bulky 
powder, soluble in hydrochloric and hydro« 
fluoric acids. 


* tan-te-li’-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tantal(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: In some classifications a sub- 
family of Ardeide. 
tan’-tal-ige, v.t. [Tantarize.] 


*tan’-tal-igm, s. [Tanratizz.] A punish- 
ment like that of Tantalus; a teasing or 


j, Appearance or hue of a brown colour 
produced on the skin by the action of the sun. 


2. A thrashing, a flogging. (Slang.) 


tan-nin-gén'-ic, a. ([Eng. tannin; Gr. 
evvdw (gennad), and suff. -ic.] Containing 
nic acid. 


tanningenic-acid, s. 


, b6}; POR, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


t&n’-nGr (2), s. [Gipsy tano=little.] A slang 
expression for sixpence, (Dickens; Martin 
+ Chuzzlewit, ch. xxxvii.) 


fin’-nér-¥, s. (Eng. tan; -ery.] 
1, A place where the operations of tanning 
_ are carried on. 


‘2, The art or practice of tanning. (CaTEcHINE. ] 


‘ 
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tantalite—tap 


tormenting by the hope or near approach of 
that which is desired, but which is not attain- 
able ; tantalization. 


“ A lively representation of a person lying under the 
torments of such a kimd of tantalism.”—Addison: 
Spectator, No, 90. 


tan’-tal-ite, s. 
(Min.).} 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral of rare oc- 
‘urrence, found in granitic rocks rich in 
albite or oligoclase. Hardness, 6 to 6°5; sp. 
gr. 7 to 8; lustre, metallic; colour, black ; 
streak, reddish-brown to black ; opaque, 
brittle. Compos.: a tantalate of the pro- 
toxides of iron and manganese, part of the 
tantalic-acid being sometimes replaced _by 
oxide of tin, forming a stanno-tantalate. For- 
mula (FeOMn0O), TaQOz. 


tan-ta-li-tim, s. [TANTALuM.] 


ain -tal-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. tantaliz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act of tantalizing; the state of 
being tantalized. 


“ Rozinante's pains and tantalizations in this night's 
‘Tround,”—Gayton ; Festivous Notes. 


tan’ -tal-ize, v.t. [Formed from the proper 
name Tantalus, with suff. -ize (Fr. -iser ; Lat. 
~izo; Gr. -.gw) ; Fr. tantaliser.]) To tease or 
‘torment by presenting something desirable to 
‘the view, but continually frustrating the 
expectations by keeping it out of reach; to 
excite expectations or fears which will not ber 
ealized: to tease, to torment. 


“JT should otherwise have felt exceedingly tan- 
talized with living under the walls of so great a city 
full of objects of novelty, without being able to enter 
it."—Cook; Third Voyage, bk. vi., ch. ix. 


tan’-tal-iz-ér, s. (Eng. tantaliz(e); -er.] 
One who tantalizes, 


“T made, however, no discovery of my determina- 
tion to this tantalizer.”—Wakefield : Memoirs, p. 227. 


[Eng. tantal(wm); suff. -ite 


ftain’-tal-iz-ing, pr. par. &a. [TANTALIzE.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Teasing or tormenting by pre- 
senting to the view something unattainable ; 
tormenting. 


“In this tantalizing situation the Gloucester con- 
tinued for near a fortnight, without being able to 
fetch the road.”"—Anson: Voyages, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


tin’-tal-iz-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. tantalizing; 
-ly.} In a tantalizing manner; so as to 
tantalize ; by tantalizing. 


tan’-ta-lim, s. [Tanratus. Named from the 
difficulty with which it was obtained.] 

Chem.: A pentad metallic element, symb, 
Ta, at. wt, 182, discovered, in 1803, by Eke- 
berg, in the minerals tantalite and yttrotanta- 
Aite. The metal is obtained by heating the 
fluotantalate of potassium or sodium, with 
metallic sodium in a covered iron crucible, 
cooling, and washing out the soluble salts 
with water. It is a black powder, insoluble 
in sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, or even in 
nitrohydrochloric acid, but is slowly dissolved 
in warm aqueous hydrofluoric acid, very ra- 
peed when nitric acidis present. When 

eated in the air, it burns with a bright light, 
being converted, though with difficulty, into 
tantalic oxide. 


‘TaAn'-ta-lis, s. 
(Tantalos). } 

1, Class. Myth.: A king of Lydia, and son 
of Jupiter, who, for an offence committed 
against his father, was condemned to stand 
in the lower world up to the chin in water, 
which constantly eluded his lip as often as he 
-attempted to quench the thirst that tormented 
him, Over his head grew all kinds of fruits ; 
but whenever he reached forth his hands to 
take them, the wind scattered them to the 
‘clouds. 

+ 2. Ornith. : A genus of Wading Birds, the 
type of the old sub-family Tantaling, vari- 
ously placed in different classifications. Ac- 
-cording to Wallace it belongs to the Ciconiide, 
with five species from the Ethiopian, Ori- 
ental and Neotropical regions, and the south- 
east of North America, The genus is akin to 
Ibis, but with a stronger bill. One of the 
species, * Tantalus(= ¢ Ibis = Plegadis) falcin- 
-ellus, the Gloomy Ibis, is an occasional British 
visitor. (Yarrell: Brit. Birds, ed. 4th, iv. 213.) 


Tantalus’ cup, s. A philosophical toy, 
consisting of a siphon so adapted to a cup 
that, the short leg being in the cup, the long 
leg may go down through the bottom of it. 
The siphon is concealed within the figure of a 


[Lat., from Gr. Tavrados 


tan’-ti-ty, s. 
* tan-tiv-y, adv. & s. 


man, whose chin is on a level with the bend 
of the siphon. Heuce, as soon as the water 
rises up to the 
chin of the im- 
age, it begins to 
subside, so that 
the figure, like 
Tantalus in the 
fable, is unable K 

to quench its seorioy ll sHewine 
thirst. SYPHON 


*tan’-ta- 
mount, v.i. . 
(TANTAMOUNT, a.] To be tantamount or equi- 
valent. 


“That which in God’s estimate may tantamount to 
a direct undervaluing.” — Bp. Taylor: Episcopacy 
Asserted, § 31. 


tan’-ta-mount, * tan-ta-mont, a. [Fr. 
tant (Lat. tantus)= so much, as much; Eng. 
amount.] Equivalent in value, force, signifi- 
cation, or effect. 


““ Whenever the Liberals bring forward a motion re- 
garded by all sides as tantamount to a vote of want of 
confidence.”"—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 18, 1886, 


*tan-ta-mount’-ing-ly, adv. 
mooNntT.] Equivalently ; in effect. 
“ Tantamountingly to give her the He.”—Filler : 


Church Hist., II, ii. 28, 
(QuaNTITY.] 


TANTALUS’ OUP. 


(TANTA- 


[From the note of a 
hunting-horn.] 

A. As adv. : Swiftly, speedily. 

B. As substantive : 

1, A rapid, violent gallop. 

2, A mixture of haste and violence ; a rush, 
a torrent. 

“Sir, I expected to hear from you in the language of 
the lost groat, and the prodigal son, and not in such a 
tantivy of language.”—Cleaveland, 

3. An adherent of the Court in the time of 
Charles II.; a royalist. (Probably from the 
fox-hunting habits of the country squires of 
the period.) 


“ Collier... was a Tory of the highest sort, such 
as in the cant of his age was called a tantivy.”"—Ma- 
caulay ; Essiys ; Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 


¥ To ride tantivy : To ride with great speed. 


* tan-tiv-y, v.i. [Tanrivy, adv.] To hurry 
off ; to go off ina hurry. 
“Where are they gone tantivying!"—Mad, D’Ar- 
blay : Camilla, bk, iii, ch, viii. 


*tint’-ling, s. [Based on tantalize (q.v.).] 
One seized with the hope of things unattain- 
able. 


TAn’-tra, s. [Sans., from tan = to believe.] 
Hind. SacredLit, (Pl.): Compositions, great 
in number and in some cases extensive, always 
assuming the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and his bride in one of her many forms, but 
chiefly as Uma and Parvati, in which the 
goddess asks her consort for directions how to 
perform certain ceremonies, and with what 
prayers and incantations they should be ac- 
companied. In giving her information, he 
warns her that it must on no account be 
divulged to the profane. The Tantrikas, or 
followers of the Tantras, consider them a fifth 
Veda, and attribute to them equal antiquity 
and superior authority. Prof. Horace Hay- 
man Wilson believed that portions of them 
are older than the Paranas, and that the 
system originated in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity. They were composed chiefly in 
Bengal and Eastern India. The Saktas are 
great supporters of the Tantras, [SaxKra.] 


Tan’-trasm, s._[Eng. tantr(a); -ism.] The 
doctrine of the Tantras. 


TAn’-tri-ka, s. [Sans., &c.] 
Hindooism: A follower of the Tantras. 


tan’-triim, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A burst of 
ill-humour; a fit of passion; a display of 
temper. (Generally in the plural.) (Collog.) 


‘ He has been in strange humours and tantrums all 
the morning.”—Lytton: My Novel, bk. xi., ch. ii. 


tan’-ty, s. [Hind. tdnt.] 

Weaving: The Hindoo loom, consisting of 
bamboe beams for the warp and cloth, a pair 
of heddles moved by loops, in which the big 
toes are inserted, a needle which answers as a 
shuttle, and a lay. 


tan'-y-piis, s. [Gr. ravdrous (tanupous), ravav- 
mous (tanawpous) = long striding, long-legged ; 


tan-y-sip'-tér-a, s. 


tan’-zi-mat, s. 


Ta’-0-ist, Ta’-on-ist, a. & s. 


tavdw (tanud) = to stretch, and rovs (pous) = 
a foot.] 

1, Entom.: A genus of Tipulidae. Antenna 
with fourteen articulations in both sexes, the 
last but one very long in the males, all the 
others nearly globular. 

2. Paleont.: A species occurs in the Pur- 
beck beds. 


(Gr. ravucimrepos 
(tanusipteros) = having spreading wings: Tavdw 
(tanud) = to spread, and mrepov (pteron) =a 
wing.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Alcedinide, with four- 
teen species, from the Moluccas, New Guinea, 
and North Australia. Bill rather short, some- 
what thick, straight, acute; nostrils oval; 
tail graduated, the two middle feathers the 
longest. 


tin-¥s'-td-ma, s. [Gr. tavJw (tanud) = to 


stretch out, and oréua (stoma) = a mouth.] 

Entom.: A tribe of Diptera (q.v.), with 
several families. The antenne consist appar- 
ently of three joints, but often with indica- 
tions of articulation in the third joint, and 
with a terminal bristle ; the palpi of not more 
than two joints, and the mouth usually per- 
fect. The larve have a more or less distinct 
head, and produce free pup. 


tan’-Y-stome, s. [Tanysroma.] Any dipterous 


insect of the tribe Tanystoma (q.v.). The 
gadfly is a familiar British example. 


{Arab., pl. of tansim =a 
regulation.] The name given to the organic 
- laws, constituting the first contribution to- 
wards constitutional government in Turkey, 
published in 1844 by the Sultan Abdul-Medjid. 


Ta/-0-ism, Ta’-on-ism, s. [See def.] 


Compar. Relig.: One of the three religions 
of China. Its founder, Laotse, lived, accord- 
ing to tradition in the sixth century B.c. Tao 
is a word meaning ‘‘way.” It would seem 
that Tao represented the course which Laotse 
thought a man should pursue in order to 
overcome evil. The whole teaching was vague 
and unsatisfactory ; but its followers made a 
great advance on those that had preceded 


them, by believing firmly that ultimately . 


good would gain the victory over evil, and 
by insisting that good should be returned 
for evil, as the sure way to overcome it. The 
head of the body was a sort of patriarch, who 
had the power of transmitting his dignity and 
office to a member of his own family, and the 
descendants of the first are said to have held 
the office for centuries. Tao was afterwards 
personified, and regarded as the first being of 
the universe. The Taoists attributed to him 
eternity and invisibility; but they do not 
seem to have regarded him as being in any 
way able to assist or comfort his followers. 
All they had to do was to contemplate him 
and his virtues, and to strive to keep in the 
“way.” When Taoism appears as a definite 
factor in the history of China, in the third 
century B.c., it appears as a congeries of 
superstitions: belief in the manifestations of 
spirits, alchemy, astrology, searching for the 
herb of immortality, and the sublimation of 
the body so as to render it ethereal. Taoism 
was largely modified by Buddhism, some of 
the doctrines and practices of which it 
adopted ; but it still adheres to its old super- 
stitions, though in its treatises it enjoins 
much of the Confucian and the Buddhistic 
morality. 


[Eng. Tao- 
(ism), Taon(ism) ; -ist.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to Taoism (q.v.). 


B. As subst.: A follower of Laotse; a be- 
liever in Taoism. 


tap (1), * tappe, *tep, v.t.& i. (Fr. taper, 


tapper = to tap, to strike, to hit ; Low Ger. & 
Ger. tappen = to grope, to fumble ; tapp, tappe 
=the fist, a blow, a kick; Icel. tapsa=to 
tap. Probably of imitative origin.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike lightly or gently, or with some 
thing small; to pat gently; to strike with a 
gentle blow. 


“ Nigh celestial Cupid s1 4 
And, tapping him, said, ‘Youth, be wise.” 
Fenton: Platonic Spelt, 


2. To put a new sole or heel on, as on @ © 


boot or shoe. 


B. Inirans. : To strike a gentle blow: as, 
To tap at a door. 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, : 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. «, ce =é; ey=4; qu=kw. 


ee ea 


tap—tapestried 
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tip (2), v.t. & i. [A.S. teppan (Sommer); cogn. 
with Dut. tappen; Icel. tappa; Dan. tappe ; 
Sw. tappa; Ger. zapfen. Allied to top and 
tuft.) 
A. Transitive: 
I. Literally: 
-1. To pierce so as to let out a fluid: as, To 
tap a cask, a tree, &c. 
2. To cause to run out by broaching the 
cask or vessel; to cause to flow. 
“ That blood already, like the pelican, 
Hast thou tap? out, and drunkenly carous'd.” 
Shakesp.,; hichard I, ii. 1. 
II. Fig.: To treat in an analogous manner 
for the purpose of extracting or drawing some- 
thing from: as, To twp a telegraph wire. 
*B. Intrans.: To draw liquors from a 
eask ; to act as a tapster. 
“T will entertain Bardolph ; he shall draw, he shall 
tap."—Shakesp. > Merry Wives, i, 3. 
¥ To tap the Admiral: To suck liquor from 
a cask by a straw. Hotten says it was first 
done with the rum-cask in which the body of 
Admiral Lord Nelson was brought to England, 
and when the cask arrived the admiral was 
found ‘‘ high and dry.” 


tap (1), s. (Tap (1), v.] 

1, A gentle blow; a slight blow with some- 
thing little or light ; a pat. 

“ Let them a while their nimble feet restrain, 

And with soft taps beat time to ev'ry strain.” 
Jenyns: Art of Dancing, ii. 

2. A piece of leather fastened upon the 
bottom of a boot or shoe in repairing or re- 
newing the sole or heel. 


tap (2), *tappe,s. [A.S. teppe (Somner); 
cogn. with Dut. tap; Icel. tappi; Dan. tap; 
Sw. tapp=a tap, a handful, a wisp; 0. H 
Ger. zapho; Ger. zapfen.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A plug or spile to stop a hole in a cask. 
2. A pipe or hole through which liquor is 
drawn from a cask. 
“Tt was impossible to draw out any of its contents 
by a tap.”—Oo0k ; First Voyage, bk. i., ch. ii, 
3. The liquor drawn from a cask or through 
@ tap, especially with regard to its quality. 
“It's wery little of that tap he drinks, Sammy.” 
—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxvii. 
4. A tap-house or tap-room. 


Il. Mach.: A _ tapering, longitudinally 
grooved screw of hardened steel, having a 
square head, so that it may be turned by a 
wrench. It is used for cutting an internal 
screw, as that of a nut. 


T On tap: 
1, Ready to be drawn: as, ale on tap. 


2. Broached or furnished with a tap: as, a 
cask on tap. 


tap-bolt, A bolt with a head on one end 
and a threadon the other, to be screwed into 
some fixed part, instead of passing through 
the part and receiving a nut. 


tap-borer, s. A tapering boring instru- 
eet for making spigot or bung holes in 
casks. 


tap-cinder, s. The clay produced in the 
process of puddling iron. 


tap-hole, s. An opening at the base ofa 
smelting-furnace for drawing off the molten 
metal. It is stopped by a plug of refrac- 
tory clay, which is removed in the act of 
tapping. 


tap-house, s. A house where liquors are 

retailed, usually in connection with a brewery. 

“For mine own part, I never come into any room 

ina tap-house, but I am drawn in.”"—Shakesp, ; Mea- 
sure for Measure, ii. 1. 

tap-plate, s. A steel plate furnished 

with a number of holes which are wormed 

- and notched, to adapt it for cutting threads 

on blanks. & 


tap-room, s. Originally, a room in a 
tap-house, where beer is served from the tap; 
now applied to a room in a public-house in 
which persons sit and drink, and where work- 
men may cook their food. 


“The ambassador was eee one night into a miser- 
able tap-room full of soldiers smoking.”—Macaulay : 
Hist, ly Ch. xii. 


tap-root, s. The main root of a plant, 
which peuetrates the earth directly down- 
_ wards to a considerable depth; a root in 
_ which the descending radicle maintains its 
superiority in thickness and importance to 


the rootlets which spring from it on all sides. 
Example, the carrot, parsnip, or turnip, A 
tap-root may be fusi- 
form, napiform, pre- 
morse, filiform, or 
cylindrical. 

“Some put under the 
trees raised of seed, 
about four inches below 
the place where they 
sow their seeds, a sinall 
piece of tile to stop the 
Tunning down of the 
tap-root, which occa- 
sions it to branch when 
it comes to the tile.”— 
Mortimer ; Husbandry. 

tap -rooted, a. 
Having a tap-root. 


tap-wrench, s. A two-handled lever for 
rotating a tap used in forming an interior 
screw-thread. The shank of the tap is held 
between a fixed and a movable die, which are 
approached by a screw, and are adapted to 
hold shanks of various sizes. 


tap (3), s. [Top.] A top; a head or the like. 
(Scotch.) 


{ Tap of tow: 
1, Lit. : The quantity of flax that is madeup 
into a conical form to be put upon the distaff. 


2, Fig.: A very irritable person; a person 
easily inflamed, like a bundle of flax. 


tap-pickle, s. The uppermost and most 
valuable grain in a stalk of oats. Hence, fig., 
one’s most valuable possession, as, in the case 
of a woman, chastity. (Scotch). 


ta-palp’-ite, s. [After the Sierra de Tapalpa, 
Mexico, where found; suff, -ite (Min.); Ger. 
tellurwismuthsilber. } 

Min. : Supposed to be a sulpho-telluride of 
bismuth and silver, but its exact composition 
has not yet been determined. Structure, 
granular; sp. gr. 7803; lustre, metallic; 
colour, gray, tarnishes easily. An analysis 
by Rammelsberg yielded: sulphur, 3°32; tel- 
lurium, 24°10; bismuth, 48°50; silver, 23°35 = 
99°27. 


ta-pay-ax’-in, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Phrynosoma orbiculare, a toad-like 
lizard, about six inches long, from the hill- 
country of Central Mexico. There are eight 
sharp radiating spines on the back of the 
head, and rows of scales keeled and spined on 
the flanks. General colour, a dull sand-tint 
above ; yellowish beneath. 


TAP-ROOT, 


tape, *tappe, s. [A.S. teppe=a tape, a 
fillet ; closely allied to teppet =a tippet, and 
borrowed from Lat. tapete = cloth, hangings, 
tapestry (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A narrow fillet or band ; a narrow linen 
or cotton fabric, twilled or plain, white or 
coloured, used for strings and the like. 

“ Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a?” 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 

2, A tape-line (q.v.). 

3. A narrow band of paper on which mes- 
sages are recorded by a telegraph apparatus. 

4, Spirituous or fermented liquor. (Slang.) 

II. Printing: 

1, One of the travelling-bands which hold 
and conduct the sheet of paper in a machine. 
The nippers take the sheet from the feed- 
board, and the fly, taking it from the tapes, 
delivers it on to the heap. 

2. A similar band in a paper-folding 
machine, 


tape-carrier, s. A tool-holder, like a 
frame-saw, in which a corundum tape is 
mounted, to be used in cutting or filing. 


tape-fuse, s. A long, flexible, ribbon- 
shaped fuse, containing a composition which 
burus with great rapidity. 


tape-line, tape-measure, s. Arib- 
bon of tape or other material winding upon 
an axis inside a case. They are made of 
linen or steel, from ten to 100 feet long, and 
divided into feet, inches, and subdivisions of 
an inch, 


*tape-primer, s. A narrow strip of 
flexible material, usually paper, containing 
small charges of fulminating composition at 
short and equal intervals apart, and covered 
with a waterproof composition. 


tape, v.t. (Pare, s.] Tomakego agreat way; 
to use sparingly. 
“And ye s'all a my skill and knowledge to gar the 


siller gang fur—I'll tape it out weel."—Scott: Heart of 
Midlothian, ch, xii. 


+ tape-ism, s. [Tarism.] 
+ tape’-ist, s. 


*tap'-en, a. 
tape. 


“ Burst its tapen bonds.”"—Reade ; Never Too Late to 
Mend, ch, xxv, 


ta’-per, s. & a, 
Wel. tampr.) 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A small wax-candle, usually having a 
long wick with such a covering of wax as to 
allow the taper to be coiled; a small lighted 
wax candle; a small light. 


“To guide his dangerous tread, the tapers gleam.” 
Wordsworth ; Descriptive Sketches. 


2. Tapering form; gradual diminution of 
thickness in an elongated object ; that which 
possesses a tapering form, 

“Tn shape it differs somewhat from the Whitehead, 
being not only a third longer, but having a blunter 
head and a greater length of taper aft.’—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept, 25, 1886. 


Il. Bot.: Verbascum Thapsus. 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang.: Long and becoming regu- 
larly more slender towards the point ; taper- 
ing toward one end. 


“ With ample forehead, and with spreading horns, 
Whose taper tops refulgent gold adorns.” 
Pope: Homer ; Itiad x, 350, 


II. Bot.: Terete (q.v.). é 
taper-file, s. A file which is rectangular 


in section, and whose thickness and width 
gradually decrease toward the point. 


taper-pointed, «. 
Bot. ; Acuminate (q.v.). 


taper-vice, s. Avice whose cheeks are 
arranged to grasp objects whose sides are not 
parallel. 


(TaPist.] 
(Eng. tap(e), s.; -en.]) Made of 


[A.8. tapor, taper ; Ir. tapar ; 


(HiaTAPER.) 


ta-pér, v.i. & t. [TAper, s,] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To become gradually slenderer; to di- 
minish in one direction; to become gradually 
less in diameter, 

* Around the tapering top a dove they tye.” 
Pitt: Virgil; dneid y. 

*2. To diminish ; to grow gradually less. 

B. Trans.: To cause to taper; to make 
gradually smaller, especially in diameter. 


“T never saw any single tree-masts so big in the 
body, and so long, and yet so well tapered.’—Dam- 
pier ; Voyages (an. 1687). 


*ta’/-péred, a. [Eng. taper; -ed.] Provided 
with tapers ; lighted with a taper or tapers, 


ta’-pér-ing, pr. par. ora. [TarEr, v.] Be- 
coming gradually smaller in diameter towards 
one end; gradually diminishing towards a 
point. 
“ Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place.” 
Longfellow. Building of the Ship. 
ta’-pér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. tapering; -ly.) 
In a tapering manner. 


* ta/-pér-néss, s. [Eng. taper; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being tapering ; tapering 
form. 

“A Corinthian pillar has a relative beauty, de- 


pendent on its taperness and foliage.”—Shenstone: On 
Taste. 


*ta’-peér-wise, adv. [Eng. taper; -wise.] In 
a tapering manner ; taperingly. 
“It groweth taperwise, sharpe and pointed in the 
top.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. xvi. 


tap’-es, s. [Gr. rams (tapés)=a carpet, a 
rug.] 

Zool. & Palcont.: A genus of Veneride 
(q.v.); outline of shell ovate, oblong, um- 
bones turned forward, margin smooth, si- 
phonal fold deep and rounded. The animal 
is eaten in North America and on the coast of 
Europe. About eighty recent species, widely 
distributed, from low water to 100 fathoms. 
Fossil six, from the Pliocene of Europe. 


tip’-és-tried, a. (Eng. tapestry; -ed.] Fur- 
nished or hung with tapestry. 
eT atened up a capecitied eae 
r wal 
seanen scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 2% 
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tap’-és-try, * tap-es-trie, * tap-es-trye, 
*tap-is-trie, * tap-is-try, s. [A corrupt. 
of Fr. tapisserie, from tapisser = to furnish 
with tapestry; tapis=tapestry, from Low 
Lat. tapecius = tapestry, from Lat. tapete= 
cloth, hangings; Gr. rams (tapes), genit. 
qammros (tupétos) =a carpet; Sp. tapiz= 
tapestry ; Ital. tapezzeria = tapestry.] 

Fabric: A kind of woven hangings of wool 
or silk, frequently raised and enriched with 
gold and silver, representing figures of men, 
animals, historical subjects, &c. The term 
is of somewhat indefinite meaning, and the 
purpose equally indeterminate. It was origi- 
nally intended for hangings, to hide the wall, 
or make a screen or curtain. Hand tapestry 
is embroidered by the needle, woollen or silken 
threads being worked into the meshes of a 
fabric. The term is also applied to a variety 
of woven fabrics having a multiplicity of 
colours in their design, but having no other 
characteristic of true tapestry. 

“The tapestry, the bedding, the wainscots were 
goon in a blaze."—A/acaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

¥ The art of making tapestry was known 
to most of the ancient nations. The hangings 
and walls of the Jewish tabernacle were a 
kind of tapestry, some made by the needle 
and some woven (Exod. xxvi. 1, 31, 36, xxxv. 
85). There was a kind of tapestry in the 
houses of the Anglo-Saxon chiefs. That of 
the ordinary type was introduced, or reintro- 
duced, into Europe by the Saracens, and those 
Frenchmen who made it were called Sarazinois. 
The factory at Arras was so celebrated from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century that 
the name of the town came to be used for the 
fabric. [ARRAS, GOBELIN.] The art reached 
high perfection in Flanders in the fifteenth 
century. In the reign of Henry VIII. tapestry- 
weaving was introduced into England, and a 
manufactory was commenced at Mortlake in 
1619. At first tapestry was used chiefly 
to decorate churches, but was afterwards 
employed to beautify the mansions of the 
aristocracy. The scenes represented have 
historic interest, from the vivid representa- 
tion which they present of contemporary life. 
[BAYEUX-TAPESTRY.] The art is now more 
common in the East than the West, the use of 
tapestry having been superseded in Burope 
by painting, the: papering of walls, &c.; but 
the celebrated manufactory in the Avenue 
des Gobelins, Paris, which became a State 
institution in the reign of Louis XIV., still 
flourishes, and the tapestry produced there 
is as superior to the Bayeux tapestry as a 
picture by Rubens is to the crude outline 
drawings of early Egyptian art. 


tapestry-carpet, s. A two-ply carpet 
in which the warp is first printed and then 
woven. 


tap’-és-try, v.t. [Taprstry, s.] To adorn 

or hang with, or as with tapestry. 

“ Be my chamber tapestried 
With the showers of summer.” 
E. B. Browning: House of Clouds. 
* tip’-ét, *tap-ette, *tap-ite, s. [Lat. 
tapete.|) [TapestRy, s.] Worked or figured 
stuff; tapestry, carpet. 

“He commaunded suche as were about hym yt they 
shulde spredde a tapette vpon the grounde, & than 


laye hym vpon the sayde tapet."—Fabyan.: Chronycle, 
ch, cexxxi. 


tap’-6-ti, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Lepus brasiliensis, found throughout 
Brazil, and on various parts of the Andes in 
Bolivia and Peru. 


tip'-ét-léss, a. [Tar (8), s.] Not having a 
tap or head ; hence, heedless, foolish. (Scotch.) 
“Tho tapetless ramfeezled hizzie 
She's saft at best, and something lazy.” 
Burns; Epistle to J, Lapraik. 
ta-pe’-tiim, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. tapete 
=a carpet, tapestry.) 

1. Anat. : Certain cross fibres of the corpus 
callosum spreading outward on the roof of 
the lateral ventricles of the cerebrum. 

2. Compar. Anat.: A shining spot on the out- 
side of the optic nerve in the eyes of certain 
animals, whichis owing to the absence of the 
pigmentum nigrum occasioning the reflection 
of a portion of the rays from the membrana 
ruyschiana, Its use appears to be to cause a 
double impression on the retina, and thus add 
to the intensity of vision. It may be observed 
distinctly in the eye of the common eat. 


tape’-worm, s. [Eng. tape, and worm.] 
1. Zool. ; An intestinal worm, Tenia solium, 


taph-6-nye'-tér-is, s. 


taph-6-z0'-iis, -s. 


in form somewhat resembling tape. Its length 
is from five to fifteen yards, and its breadth 
from two lines at the narrowest part to four or 
five at the other or broader extremity. At 
the narrow end is the head, which is ter- 
minated anteriorly by a central rostellum, 
surrounded by a crown of small recurved 
hooks, and behind them four suctorial de- 
pressions ; then follow an immense number of 
segments, each full of microscopic ova. The 
segments are capable of being detached when 
mature, and reproducing the parasite. There 
is no mouth; but nutrition appears to take 
place through the tissues of the animal, as 
alge derive nourishment from the sea-water 
in which they float. The digestive system 
consists of two tubes or lateral canals, ex- 
tending from the anterior to the posterior end 
of the body, and a transverse canal at the 
summit of each joint. The tapeworm lives in 
the small intestines of man, affixing itself by 
its double circle of hooks. When the repro- 
ductive joints or proglottides become ma- 
ture, they break off and are voided with the 
stools. They may get into water, or may be 
blown about with the wind, till some of them 
are at length swallowed by the pig, and pro- 
duce a parasite called Cysticercus cellulose, 
which causes measles in the pig. When the 
measly pork is eaten by man, a tapeworm, the 
ordinary Tania soliwm, appears in his intes- 
tines. This species mainly affects the poor, 
who are the chief pork-eaters, Called more 
fully the Pork Tapeworm. ‘The Beef Tape- 
worm, Tenia mediocanellata, has no coronet 
of hooks on the head. The segments are 
somewhat larger than in the ordinary tape- 
worm. It is fifteen to twenty-three feet long. 
The cysticercus of this species forms measles 
in the ox, and is swallowed by man in eating 
beef. It chiefly affects the rich. The Broad 
Tapeworm, Bothriocephalus latus, is twenty- 
five feet long by nearly an inch broad, and 
chiefly affects the inhabitants of Switzerland, 
Russia, and Poland, 


2. Pathol.: Sometimes a person infested 
by a tapeworm experiences no inconvenience, 
and never suspects the existence of the para- 
site till segments of it are passed. Or there 
may be continual craving for food, debility, 
pain in the stomach, irritability of the blad- 
der, itching about the nose and anus, vertigo, 
noises in the ears, faintness, restlessness, and 
emaciation. [Hypatrps.] 


+ tapeworm-shaped, a. 
Bot.: Long, cylindrical, and contracted in 
various places, like the tapeworm. 


(Gr. rados (aghor) 
=a tomb, and vucrepis (nuktieris)=a bat.) 
(TaPHozous. ] 


(Gr. tados (taphos) =a 
tomb, and ¢iw (26d)= to live. So named by 
Geoffroy because he discovered the type- 
species, T'aphozous perforatus, in the chambers 
of the Pyramids. [Toms-sat]. The other 
species share its fondness for dark places. ] 

Zool.: A genus of Bats, belonging to the 
group Emballonure of the family Emballon- 
uride, from the Ethiopian, Oriental, and 
Australian regions, with ten species ranging 
into Egypt and Palestine. Mostof these bats 
have a peculiar glandular sac between the 
angles of the lower jaw; it is always more 
developed in males than in females, which, 
in some species, do not possess any trace of 
it, though in the males of the same species 
it may be quite distinct. In Taphozous mela- 
nopogon, from India and the East Indies, it is 
absent from both sexes. In the seven species 
forming the sub-genus Taphozous, a small 
band of integument passes from the inferior 
surface of the fore-arm, and forms, with the 
wing-membrane, a small pouch; in the other 
three species (forming the sub-genus Taph- 
onycteris) this pouch is absent. 


taph’-rén-chy-ma, s. [Gr. rddpos (taphros) 
=a ditch, and éyyuvma (engchuma) = infusion.) 
Bot. ; [BoTHRENCHYMA]. 


* tap’-In-age (age.as 1g), s. [Fr. tapinois = 
be eee A lurking or skulking. (Gower: 
» Ay Ve 


tap-i-o’-ca, s. [The Brazilian Indian name.] 
Food Products: The powdered root or rhi- 
zome of Manihot utilissima (Jatropha Manihot). 
The root, which is abcat thirty pounds in 
weight, and is full of a poisonous juice, is 
washed, rasped, or rasped and grated, to a 
pulp. This, being well bruised and thoroughly 


ta’-pi-0-lite, s. 


ta’-pir, s. 


ta-pir’-a-vis, s. 


ta-pir’-i-dx, s. pl. 


washed, is heated on iron plates, by which 
process the poison is drawn off. The powder, 
when dry, consists of pure starch, and is baked 
into bread by the 
natives of Central 
America. In the 
United States it 
is usually made 
into puddings, and 
forms a light and 
nutritious diet, 
Pearl tapioca is 
made from pre- 
pared grain. 


tapioca- 
starch, s. 

Chem. : Purified 
cassava flour(q.v.). 
The granules somewhat resemble sago starch 
in form, but are smaller. They are round at 
one end, and truncated at the other, The 
hilum, which is situated at the round end of 
the granule, is, in some, a slit, in others a 
distinct cross. Like sago, it is frequently 
added to the cheaper varieties of arrowroot. 


TAPIOCA-STARCH, 


[After the name of an 
ancient Finuish mythological subject.] 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral occurring ina 
pegmatitic granite near Sukula, Tammela, 
Finland. Hardness, 60; sp. gr. 7°35 ; lustre, 
adamantine to metallic ; colour, pure black. 
Compos.: tantalic acid, 831; protoxide of 
iron, 16°9 = 100, which corresponds with the 
forinula 5FeO,4TaOs. 


{From the French form of the 
native Brazilian name.] 

Zool.: Any individual of the genus Tapirus 
(q.v.). The South American tapir (Japirus 
americanus) is about the size of a small ass, 
but more stoutly built, legs short, snout pro- 
longed into a proboscis, but destitute of the 
finger-like process which is present in the 
elephant’s trunk. The skin of the neck forms 
a thick rounded crest on the nape, with a 
short stiff mane. It is common throughout 
South America, ranging from the Isthmus of 
Darien to the Straits of Magellan. The 
colour is a uniform deep brown, but the 


TAPIRS. 
4. Malayan. 3. American. 


young are marked with yellowish stripes and 
spots. There is another American species 
inhabiting the Corderillas; the back is 
covered with hair, and the nasal bones are 
more elongated, on which account Gill has 
given it generic rank. [Tapirus.] The Ma- 
layan tapir (T. malayanus) is rather larger 
than the American species, and has a somes 
what longer proboscis; it is maneless. The 
colour is glossy black, with the back, rump, 
and sides white, the two colours being dis- 
tinctly marked off from each other without 
any graduation. Tapirs inhabit deep recesses 
of forests, delighting in water, and feeding on 
young shoots of trees, fruits, and other vege- 
table substances. They are inoffensive, never 
attacking man, and are easily tamed. Their 
flesh is eaten, but is somewhat dry, and their 
hides are made into leather. 


[Mod. Lat. tapir(us), and 
at. avus = an ancestor. ] 


Paleont.: A genus of Tapirid (q.v.), from 
the Miocene of North America. 


a [Mod. Lat. tapir(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 


1. Zool.: A family of Perissodactyla (q.v.), 
with a single genus. ['TAPIRUS.] 


2. Paleont. ; There are several fossil genera, 
commencing in the Eocene. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, martne; gd, pdt, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, @=é; ey=4; qu=kw. 


whe 


tapirodon—tara 
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ta-pir’-6-don, s. [Eng., &c. tapir, and Gr. 
“Sous (odous), genit. b5dvros (odontos)=a tooth. } 


Paleont.: A genus of Mammals having 
teeth like those of the tapir. One species, 
from the Red Crag. 


@-pir-6id, a. [Eng. tapir; -oid.] Allied to 
the tapir or the tapir family. 


“Tn France it isassociated with two tapiroid genera.” 
—Dawkins : Early Man in Britain, ch. a. 


ta/-pir-iis, s. [Mod. Lat., from tapir (q.v.).] 
1, Zool.: A genus of Tapiride, from the 
Neotropical and Oriental sub-regions. Nose 
prolonged into a short, movable proboscis, 
skin very thick and covered with close short 
hair, neck furnished with a kind of stiff mane ; 
tail very short, ears small, erect, and pig- 
like; four toes on the fore feet, three on the 
hind feet, separate, and ending in nail-like 
hoofs ; skull pyramidal, as in the hog, with 
the nasal bones much arched for the muscles 
of the proboscis. The apparent anomaly of 
classing animals with four toes with the 
Perissodactyla is explained by the fact that 
one of the toes (the fifth digit) is non-func- 
tional, and does not touch the ground. Autho- 
Tities differ greatly as to the nuinber of species 
from America, one of which has been sepa- 
rated generically by Gill under the name of 
Elasmognathus. Tapirus malayanus is from 
the Malay Peninsula and adjacent islands. 
The genus is allied both to Sus and Rhino- 
ceros. 
2, Paleont.: The genus appears first in 
the Miocene, and is widely distributed in the 
Post-Pliocene of North America. 


ta-pis’ (s silent), s, [Fr.] (Tapestry, s.] Oar- 
peting, tapestry. 
| To be (or come) on (or wpon) the tapis: To 
be or come under consideration, in allusion 
to the tapestry used to cover the table in a 
council-room. [Carpst, v., II.] 


“Lord Churchill and Lord Godolphin went away, 
and gave no votes in the matter which was upon the 
tapis.”—Lord Clarendon; Diary. (1690,) 


*ta/-pis, v.t. [Taris, s.] To cover with figures 
like tapestry. 
“The windowes beautified with greene quishins, 


wrought and tapissed with floures of all colours.”—P, 
Holland: Plinie, bk, xix., ch. iv. 


*ta/-pis-ér, s. [Fr. tapissier.] An upholsterer, | 


‘an embroiderer, a maker of tapestry. 
“ An haberdasher, and a carpenter, 
A webbe, a deyer, and a tapiser.” 
Chaucer : C. 7., 368. (Prol.) 
*ta’-pish, *ta-pise, v.i. [Fr. tapissant, 
r. par. of (se) tapir = to be close to the ground, 
we squat.] To hide, to conceal one’s self, to 
lie in ambush, to lurk ; to lie close to the 
ground, as partridges, &c. 


“ With joy alle at ons thei went tille Snawdone 
On Juor & Ini, that tapised by that side, 
To urueie tham a skulkyng, ou the Englis eft to 
ride.” Robert de Brunne, p. 3. 


+ tap’- tape’-ism, s. [Eng. tape ; -ism.] 
Red-tapism (q.v.). 


t tap-ist, tape’-ist, s. (Eng. tape; -ist.] 
One to whom red tape is everything ; a close 
adherent to prescribed form. 


“3 ep te vt, [TAPITeE, s.] To cover with 
8 
pe “T woll do paint with pure gold 
And tapite hem full manyfold.” 


Chaucer ; Dreme, 
*tap-ite, s. [Taper.] Tapestry (q.v.). 
tap-i-te’-la, s. 


[Lat. aye =a carpet; 7 
connect., and pits =a web 

Zool. : Walcknder’s name es a sub-division 
of Araneide, containing those spinning great 
webs of a close texture like hammocks, and 
dwelling in them to catch their prey. 


*tap’-lash, s. 
easy = lush.) 
1. Poor beer ; small beer. 


“Did ever any man run such taplash as this at first 
broaching?"—farker: feproof of Rehearsal Trans- 
prosed, p. 111. 


2. The last running of small beer; the 


dregs or refuse of liquor. 

tap’ s. pl. [Tap (8), s.] The whang- 
em al a ps which connect the souple and 
hand stal 


t ct s. [Etym. doubtful.) Arush basket 
which figs are imported, 


pe, s. [Tar] 


| tap’-pét, s. 


| * tap’-stér-ly, a. 
[Eng. tap (2), s., and lash, 


| * ta-pil, 3. 


| ta-qua, s. 


[A dimin. from tap (1), v.] 

Machinery : 

(1) A projecting arm which is touched by 
a cam or other moving object, in order to 
impart an intermittent reciprocation to the 
rod. Specially used as a valve-motion in 
steam-engines, 

(2) A similar device on the stem of a stamp 
in an ore-battery. It is struck by a cam, 
lifting the stamp, which falls as the cam 
slides from under the tappet, its shoe striking 
the ore in the mortar. 


tappet-motion, s. 

Steam-eng.: The apparatus for working the 
valves of some forms of condensing enyines. 
The valve-rods have levers attached, which 
are moved by projecting tappets on a rod 
connected to the beam. 


tappet-wheel, s. 

Mach, ; A wheel having spurs on its peri- 
hery, adapted to trip a lever, trip-hammer, 
ulling-mallet, &c., or to raise the stamps of 

an ore-mill. 


* tap-pice, v.i. 


tap’-ping, s. [Tar (2), v.] 

1, Fownding: The jarring of a pattern in its 
bed in the sand to give it clearance. With 
small castings this is done by sticking a 
skewer into the pattern, and tapping it with 
the slicker or trowel; with larger castings 
more energetic means are employed, but in 
the same way. 

2. Mech.: The act or process of forming a 
screw thread in a hole. 


3. Mech. & Domestic: Boring a hole in a 
pipe, cask, &e., to insert a plug, connect a 
branch-pipe, or introduce a faucet, as the case 
may be. 

4, Swrg.: The operation of removing fluid 
from any of the serous cavities of the body 
in which it has collected in large quantity ; 
paracentesis. It may be practised on the 
abdomen, the thorax, the gall-bladder, &c. 


tapping -bar, s. 

Fownding ; A round bar with a sharp point, 
used for letting out the metal from the furnace 
into the ladles, 


tapping-cockr, s. A cock having a taper 
stem, enabling it to be fixed firmly in an 
opening by driving. 


tapping-drill, s. A drill for boring 
holes in water mains and pipes. 


tapping-gouge, s. <A gouge used in 
tapping the sugar-maple, and in making the 
spiles by which the sap is conducted to the 
buckets. 


tap’-pit, a. [Tar (3), s.] Crested. 


tappit-hen, s. 
1, Lit.: A hen with a crest. 


2, Fig.: A tin pot with a nob on the top, 

containing a quart of ale. 

“Their hostess . .. appeared with a huge pewter 
measuring-pot, containing at least three glish 
quarts, familiarly denomivated a tappit- gee and 
which, in the language of the hostess, reamed (i.e. 
mantled) with excellent claret just drawn from the 


(TaPisH.] 


cask.”—Scott: Waverley, ch, xi. 
tap-sal-teér’-ie, adv. [Tap (3), s.] Topsy- 
turvy. (Scotch.) 


tap’-stér, * tap-stere, s. [A.S8. teppestre, 
a fem. form of teppere = a tapper.] [-sTHR.] 
One who taps or draws ale in an alehouse. 
(The word was originally feminine.) 


“ Shrill-tongued tapsters answering every call.” 
Shakesp. ; Venus & Adortis, 849, 


[Eng. tapster; -ly.] Be- 
fitting a tapster; low; vulgar. 
“TInany tapsterlie tearmes.’—Nashe ; 
Greene's Menuphon, p. 9. 
tap-tod,, s. [Tarroo, s.] A beat of a drum. 
ta-pw’, s. [Taxoo.] 


{Etym. doubtful.] 
Mil. ; The sharp projecting ridge down the 
centre of some breast-plates. 


*taip’-wort, s. [Eng. tap (2), s., and wort.) 
The refuse of the tap; dregs. 


* A cup of small tapworte.’ 
Breton : Joyes of Idle Head, p. 26. 


[Taaua.] 


Introduct. to 


slp: cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
an. -tion, of Ra shiin; -tion, EPAPER -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


ta-qua-riis’-sa, s. [Brazilian.] 

Bot.: The name given to some Brazilian 
reeds, ‘of the order of Grasses, growing from 
thirty to, forty feet high in the Brazilian 
forests, with a diameter of six inches. Be- 
tween the joints they are full of a cool liquid, 
which queuches the most burning thirst, 


tar (1), * tarre, * terre, s. [A.S. teoru, teru; 
cogn. with Dut. fee; Icel. tjara; Dan. tiere; 
Sw. tjdra; Low Ger. tar; Ger. theer ; Ir. tearr.] 

1, Chem.: Athick, dark-brown, viscid, oily 
liquid, produced, together with other products, 
in the dry distillation of organic bodies and 
of bituminous minerals. [CoaL-TaR.] The 
chemical constitution of tar is very com- 
plicated, but it appears to be a mixture of 
various substances, acid, alkaline, and neutral. 
True vegetable tar has always an acid reaction, 
and is readily miscible with alcohol, glacial 
acetic acid, ether, chloroform, benzol, &c. It 
is largely used for coating the planks and 
cordage of ships, for the preservation of 
fences, for making pitch, &e. 

2. Manuf. & Comm.: Tar from the pine-tree, 
Pinus sylvestris, is brought from Russia, Nor- 
way, Germany, and Sweden. It is superior 
to that manufactured in the United States from 
other species of pine, though the latter is 
produced in great quantities in the vast pine 
forests of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and other southern states. Tar is 
produced in these regions by a smothered 
burning of the long-leaved pine, earth being 
laid on the heaps of billets to deaden the fire. 
As it burns the distilled tar runs out through a 
spout provided for that purpose. From wood 
tar is further distilled wood yinegar, which in 
its turn yields wood naptha. Coal tar, long a 
troublesome product of gas works, is now being 
made very useful, crude naptha being produced 
from it. The naptha when purified has many 
important uses, among them the dissolving of 
India-rubber. Among the other products of 
coal tar are the highly important ones of car- 
bolic acid and the aniline colors. [Coa-rar.] 

3. Pharm.: Tar is an external stimulant 
given in psoriasis, eczema, and other skin 
diseases. Its vapour inhaled is of use in 
chronic bronchitis and phthisis. 

4, A sailor, a seaman. (In this sense 
shortened from tarpaulin (q.v.). 

“ His tars passed their time in rioting among the 

rabble of Portsmouth."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

tar-board, s. 

Paper: A strong quality of millboard made 
from junk and old tarred rope. 


tar-water, s. 

*1, A cold infusion of tar, formerly a cele- 
brated remedy for many chronic affections, 
especially of thelungs. In 1747 it was strongly 
recommended by the metaphysician Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne, in his Siris. 


** Or haply when their ae fau'ter, 
Bprinkling my Lord of Cloyne's tar-water.” 
Shenstone ; Progress of Taste, iv. 


2. The ammoniacal water obtained by con- 
densation in the process of gas manufacture. 


tar-well, s. 
Gas-works : A tank containing water, through 
which gas is passed to extract the tar. 


tar, v.t. [TaR, s.] 
1, To smear or cover with tar. 
* 2. To smear, to cover, to impregnate, 


“T have nointed ye, and tar7"d ye with my doctrine, 
And yet the murren sticks to ye.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Spanish Curate, iii. 2. 


YG) Tarred with the same brush : cet 
the same vices or peculiarities; subject to 
the same treatment. 


(2) To tar and feather a person: To pour 
heated tar over him, and then cover him with 
feathers. The practice is very old, and is 
now practically discontinued. 

*tar (2), s. [TARE.] 

* tar-fitch, s. 

Bot. : Vicia hirsuta, 

tar-grass, s. 

Bot. : Vicia hirsuta or V. Cracoa. 

ta/-ra (1), s. [Tasmanian or Maori (f).] 

Bot.: The tara fern. 

tara-fern, s. 

Bot. : Pteris esculenta. 


‘ra (2), s. [Taro (1).] 


(Prer:s,] 
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taractes—tardy 


ta-rac'-tés, s. 
disturber. ] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Coryphenide. Pelagic 
fishes, allied to Brama (q.v.), from tropical 
and temperate seas. 


(Gr. rapaxms (taraktés) =a 


ta-ra-gui’-ra, s. [Mod. Lat., from native 
name.) 

Zool.: A genus of Iguanide, from tropical 
America. Back not crested; scales of back 
small, of throat granular; tail round, with a 
slight crest and moderate scales ; ear toothed 
in front. 


tir-a-mi-ra, s. [Hind.] See compound. 


taramira-oil, s. An oil expressed from 
the seeds of Eruca sativa, cultivated in parts 
of India. The oil is like colza-oil, except in 
colour. It is used in India for anointing the 
the hair and for food. 


ta-rin’-dis, s. [Lat., a word occurring 
Pliny : Nat. Hist., viii. 52.) 
Zool. ; A synonym of Rangifer (q.v.). 


Tar-in’-non, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A valley and river in North Wales, 
between Llanidloes and Duras Moroddry. 


Tarannon-shale, s. 

Geol. : Prof. Ramsay’s name for certain beds 
existing at Tarannon and elsewhere, from 
South into North Wales. They are 1,000 to 
1,500 feet thick in some places, and contain 
numerous species of Graptolites, corals of the 
genera Favosites and Cyathophyllum, a crinoid 
Actinocrinus pulcher), and a brachiopod 
thenguta symondsii). Lyell combined them 
with the Woolhope Limestone and Shale and 
the Denbighshire grits, placing the whole 
under the Wenlock Formation (Upper Silu- 
rian). Etheridge makes them of Lower 
Wenlock age. Called by Sedgwick, Rhayader 
Slates. 


Tarannon-silates, s. pl. 
SHALE. ] 


(TARANNON- 


tir-an-tass’, s. [Russ.] A large covered 
travelling carriage, without springs, but ba- 
lanced on long poles which serve the purpose, 
and without seats. Much used in Russia. 


ta-ran-tél-la, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A rapid Neapolitan dance in trip- 
lets. Socalled because it was popularly thought 
te be a remedy against the supposed poisonous 
bite of the Tarantula spider, which was said 
to set peovle dancing. Older specimens of 
the dance are not in triplets. [TARANTULA.] 


ta-ran’-tism, tar-an-tis’-miis, s._[Fr. 


tarantisme ; Ger. tarantismus, from Ital. ta- 


rantula (q.v.). ] 

Mental Path. : An epidemic dancing mania, 
prevalent in Italy in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, originating in an exaggerated 
dread of the consequences resulting from the 
bite of the tarantula (q.v.), as a remedy 
for which the dance of the same name was 
adopted. This mania was most prevalent 
in Apulia, but spread over the great part 
of the peninsula. Tarantism was closely 
allied to St. Vitus’s Dance, and other epidemic 
nervous disorders of the latter period of the 
middle ages, but differed from them in its 
origin, in the wasting away of the sufferers, 
in their rhythmic movements, their partiality 
for brightand luminous surfaces, their passion 
for music, and its employment as a means 
of cure. According to other authorities, the 
disease consisted in the sufferer being attacked 
with extreme somnolency, which could only 
be overcome by music and dancing. It has 
long been satisfactorily established that the 
bite of the tarantula is incapable of producing 
serious consequences ; so that while it is pos- 


sible that some minor physical symptoms may |, 


have resulted from the direct effect of the bite, 
the mental disturbances and muscular agita- 
tions were certainly due to the secondary 
effects of these physical results upon the 
imagination. 

“Of longer duration than the dancing epidemics of 
Northern Europe, tarantism was at its height in the 
seventeenth century, and gradually died out in the 
eighteenth, leaving only a designation for a lively 
cenit es its harmless legacy.’—Quain: Dict. Med., 
Pp. 1,588. 


ta-ran’-tu-la, s. (Ital. tarantella; O. Ital. 
taruntola; Fr. tarentule, from Lat. Tarentum 


(mow Taranto), a town in the south of Italy, 
where the animal is found.) 


1. Zool. : Lycosa tarantula, a large spider, 
with a body about an inch in length; its bite 
was formerly supposed to produce tarantism 


TARANTULA. 
(One-third natural size.) 


(q.v.), and doubtless, in some cases, produces 
disagreeable symptoms. It is a native of 
Italy, but varieties, or closely allied species, 
are found throughout the south of Europe. 
An American tarantula (Huryphelma hentzi), 
found in snb-tropical regions, closely resembles 
the European variety. Its bite is much dreaded. 
* 2. The same as TARANTISM (q.yv.). 


3. A dance; also the music to which it is 
performed, [TARANTELLA.] 


* ta-ran’-tu-lat-éd, a. [Taranruta.] Bit- 
ten by a tarantula ; suffering from tarantism. 


“ Motions unwill'd its pow'rs have shewn, 
Tarantuluted by a tune.” Green, The Spleen. 


tar-a-pa-ca/-ite, s. [After Tarapaca, Peru, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A mineral! described by Raimondi as 
occurring in minute fragments, mixed with 
nitratine (q.v.). Colour, a brilliant yellow. 
Compos. ; essentially a chromate of potassium ; 
ae suggests that it needs further examina- 

ion. 


ta-rax’-a-cin, s. [Lat. taraxac(um) ; -in.] 
Chem.: The bitter principle of dandelion- 
root, extracted from the milky juice by boiling 
with water and allowing the concentrated 
decoction to evaporate. It forms warty crys- 
tals of a sharp, bitter taste, soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and boiling water. 


ta-rax’-a-ctim, s. [Gr. rdpagis (taravis) = 
confusion, from tapacow (tarassd)=to stir 
up. Named from its alterative effects.] 

1. Bot.: Dandelion; a genus of Lactucee. 
Perennial scapigerous milky Composites, with 
entire or pinnatifid leaves, all radical. In- 
florescence a scape, the stalk of which is 
fistular and “leafless ; bracts imbricate; re- 
ceptacle flat, naked, pitted ; florets all ligulate, 
pappus in many series simple, white; fruit 
compressed, ribbed, muricate above, beaked. 
Number of species doubtful; perhaps only 
one, with many varieties. Found in all tem- 
perate climates. Taraxacum officinale is the 
Dandelion ; called also Leontodon Taraxacum 
and Taraxacum Dens Leonis. Sir Joseph 
Hooker makes these varieties Dens leonis, 
erythrospermum, levigatum, and palustre. 

2. Pharm.: Decoction, extract, and juice of 
Taraxacum, %.e., of the Dandelion root, have 
been given in liver complaint, but are of 
doubtful efficacy. : 


ta-rax’-is, s. [Gr., from rapdcow (tarassd), 
fut. rapaéw (taraxd) = to confound.) A slight 
inflammation of the eye. 


tar-bog’-gin, s. 

tar-bodsh’, tar-biisch’, s. [Arab.] A red 
woollen skull-cap, usually ornamented with a 
blue silk tassel, and worn by Egyptians, 
Turks, and Arabs; a fez. 


“When the demand for the sanguinolent fez or tar- 
Pusch may wholly cease.”"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 28, 
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* tar’-breech, s. [Eng. tar (1), s., and breech.) 
A sailor. 


(ToBoaaan.] 


* tar’-cel, s. 


tar-cho-nain'-thé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
tarchonanth(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : A sub-family of Asteroidee. Leaves 
alternate; heads of flowers all tubular, the 
marginal ones smaller and feminine, the 
central ones fewer, larger, and hermaphrodite 
or masculine. 


[TERCEL.] 


tar-di-gra’-da, s. pl. 


tar’-di-grade, a. & s. 


* tar’-di-gra-dous, a. 


tar’-do, a. 


tar-dy, a. 


tar-chod-nAn'-thiis, s._[Arab. archon = the 
tarragon (q.v.), and Gr. ayv@os (anthos)= 
blossom, flower.] 

Bot.: African Fleabane; the typical genus 
of Tarchonanthee (q.v.). Cape shrubs, of 
which two species with purple flowers are 
cultivated in England. 


* tar-da/-tion, s. [Lat. tardatus, pa. par. of 
tardo = to make slow; tardus=slow.] The 
act of hindering, delaying, or retarding; re- 
tardation, 


* tar-di-da’tion, s. 


Delay. 
“ Avoid all snares 
Of tardidation in the Lord's affaires.” 
Herrick: Noble Numbers. 

[Neut. pl. of Lat. 
tardigradus = slow-paced : tardus = slow, and 
gradior = to walk.] 

Zoology : 

+1. In Illiger’s classification, a family of 
Edentata, containing the Sloths, sometimes 
classed in one genus, Bradypus, or divided 
into three genera, Bradypus, Cholcepus, and 
Arctopithecus. 

2, Bear-animalcules, Sloth-animalcules ; an 
order of Arachnida, with a single family, 
Macrobiotide (q.v.). 


(Lat. tardus = slow.) 


[TARDIGRADA.] 
A, As adjective: 
* 1, Moving or stepping slowly ; slow-paced. 


“ Fighting their way after them in such tardigrade 
fashion.”"—G. Eliot: Romola, ch. xxii. 


2. Of or pertaining to the Tardigrada (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : One of the Tardigrada. 


[Lat. tardigradus.} 
[TARDIGRADA.] Slow-paced ; moving slowly. 


“Tt is but a slow and tardigradous animal, preving 
upon advantage, and otherwise may be escaped.”— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxviii. 


tar’-di-ly, adv. (Eng. tardy; -ly.] Ina tardy 


manner ; with slow pace or motion; slowly ; 
reluctance, 


“They either neglected it altogether, or executed it 
languldly and tardily."—Macauiay: Hist, Eng., ch. 
xv 


tar’-di-_néss, s. [Eng. tardy ; -ness.] 

1. Slowness of motion or pace. 

“The tardiness of his pace seems to have reference 
to the capacity of his organs."—Paley: Nat. Theol., 
ch, xvi. F 

2, Reluctance or unwillingness manifested 

by slowness. 

“His tardiness of execution exposes him to the 


encroachments of those who catch a hint and fall to 
work.” —Jdier, No. 1, 


3, Lateness: as, tardiness in attendance. 


* tar-di-ta/-tion, s. 


[Tarvity.] Slowness, 
tardiness. 


* tar’-di-ty, s. [Lat. tarditas, from tardus = 


slow.] Slowness, tardiness. 


“Our explication includes time in the notions of 
velocity and tardity.’"—Digby : On the Soul. 


[Ital.] 
Music; A term signifying that the piece to 
which it is affixed is to be performed slowly. 


[Fr. tardif; Ital. tardivo, as if 
from a Low Lat. tardivus, from Lat. tardus = 
slow.] 
1, Moving slowly ; slow, slow-paced. 
“ Glaring round, with tardy steps withdrew.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi, 67% 
*2, Late ; not up to time; dilatory. 


“ The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd, 
Reserve their fruit for the next age’s taste.” 
Waller; Buttle of Summer Islands, 48. 


3. Characterized by or proceeding from re- 
luctance ; slow, not ready. 
“ But in general the compliance was tardy, sad, and 
sullen."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
*q To take one tardy: To take or come 
upon one unexpectedly or unawares. 


*tardy-gaited, a. Slow in motion; 
sluggish, 


“ Tardy-gaited night.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V.,iv. (Chorus) 
*tardy-rising, a. Accumulating slowly. 


“Thither crowds 
Each preedy, wretch for tardy-rising wealth, 
Which comes too late,” Dyer: Fleece, 1. 


*tar’-dy, v.t. [Tarpy, a.] To delay, to 
hinder, to retard. ’ 


‘The good mind of Camillo tardied 
My swift command.” . 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ili, 2 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 0=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 
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tare (1), s. [Etym. doubtful; probably from 


Proy. Eng. tare = brisk, eager. Tare would 
then signify the quick-growing or destructive 
plant ; A.S. téran = to tear.) 

1. Botany: 

(1) Vicia sativa, a vetch, a plant wild in 
Europe, but also largely cultivated as fodder 
for cattle. It has many trailing or climbing 
stems, those of the wild being more slender 
than those of the cultivated plant. Leaves 
with five or six pairs of leaflets, flowers soli- 
tary or twin, legumes one to three inches 
long, with from four to ten smooth seeds, 
There are two sub-species, Vicia sativa proper 
and V. angustifolia. 

(2) Lathyrus Aphaca, an European plant. The 
trailing stems are one to three feet long, and 
the leaflets on old plants are linear; the 
peduncles elongate, one flowered; flowers 
yellow, appearing in June and July. 

(3) Ervum, a section or sub-genus of Vicia. 
Two species are, Vicia tetrasperma (Ervum 
tetraspermum) and Vicia hirsuta (Ervum hir- 
sutum). 

2. Seript.: A weed, ¢igavioy (zizanion), re- 
sembling wheat, which the botanical tares do 
not do in the least. Almost certainly Darnel 
(Lolium temulentum), the ‘‘infelix lolium” of 
Virgil (Geor. i. 154). [DARNEL.] 

“*And whanne men slepten his enemy came and 
sewe aboue taris in the myddil of whete and wente 
awey.”—Wuycliffe: Mutthew xiii. 

tare-ligne, s. [TaRrez-VETCH.] 

tare-vetch, s. 

Bot. : Ervum hirsutum. 


tare (2), s. [Fr. = loss, diminution, tare, from 


Sp. tara = tare, from Arab. tarha, from tarh 
= throwing, casting, flinging; Port. & Ital. 
tara.) 

Comm. : An allowance or deduction made 
on the gross weight of goods sold in boxes, 
barrels, bags, &c., for the weight of the boxes, 
&c. Tare is said to be real when the true 
weight of the package is known and allowed 
for ; average, when it is estimated from similar 
known cases ; and customary, when a uniform 
rate is deducted. 


tare, vt. (Tare (2), s.] To ascertain or mark 


the amount of tare of. 


tare, pret. ofv. [Trar, v.] 
tar-én-tél-la, s. [TaRranTeELua.] 
ta-rén’-tigm, s. [Taraytism.] 
ta-rén’-to-la, s. [Ital. ¢ tarentola.] 


Zool.: A genus of Geckotide, with seven 
species from HKurope, Africa, America, and 
the West Indian Islands. Toes dilated, with 
single series of plates beneath two claws on 
each foot ; rostral shield very large. 


ta-rén’-tu-la, s. [TaRanTuLa.] 
tar-gant, tor-gant, s. [A corrupt. of 


torquent, from Lat. torquens, pr. par. of torqueo 
= to twist.) 


Her. : Torqued (q.v.). 


targe,s. [A.8.] [Taraer.] A target, a small 


shield, a buckler. 


“ Ywimpled wel, and on hire hede an hat, 
As brode as is a bokeler, or a turge.” 
haucer: C. T., Prol. 47. 


tarée, tairge, v.t. [Cf. Dut. tergen= to vex, 


to provoke; Low Ger. targen.] [TARRE.] 
(Scotch.) 
1. To rate, to scold, to reprimand severely. 
2. To exercise, to catechise ; to cross-examine 
severely. 


3. To beat, to 
strike. 


4, To keep in 
order or under 
discipline. 


gat, s. [A.8. 
targe; dimin. 
suff. -et ; cogn., 
with Icel. targa 
= a target, a 
small round 
shield; O. H. Ger. zarga = a frame, a side of 
a vessel, a wall; Ger. zarge = a frame, a case, 


ANGLO-SAXON TARGET, 


wy border; Fr. targe=a target, a shield; Sp. 


tare—tariff 


tarja = a shield ; Port. tarja = an escutcheon 
on a target; Ital. targa =a buckler; Irish & 
Gael. targaid = a target, a shield.) 

1. A shield or buckler of a small size, 
circular in form, cut out of oxhide, mounted 
on light but strong wood, and strengthened 
by bosses, spikes, &c. ; often covered exter- 
nally with a considerable amount of orna- 
mental work. 

** Accustomed to the use of target and broadsword.” 
—HMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. The mark set up to be fired at in archery, 
musketry, or artillery practice, or the like. 
Targets for archery purposes are made of 
leather or canvas, stuffed with straw, and 
painted with concentric rings of various 
colors, the centre being golden. Rifle targets 
are generally square or oblong metal plates, 
and are divided into three or more sections— 
the bull’s-eye, inner (or centre), and outer, 
counting from the centre of the target to the 
outside. In some targets there is a fourth 
division commonly called a magpie (q.v.). 


target-bearer, s. 
Bot. : The genus Peltigera, 


tar’-gét-éd, a. (Eng. target; -ed.] Provided 
or armed with a target; having a defensive 
covering like a target. 


* tar-gét-eér’, * tar-gét-ier’, * tar-gat- 
ier, * tar-get-tier, * tar-guet-ier, s. 
[Eng. target ; -eer.] One armed with a target. 


“The bosoms of our targatiers must all be steept in 
sweat.” Chapman: Homer; Iliad ii. 


tar-gi-0’-né-2, tar-gi-0-ni-é’-2, tar- 
gi-0-ni-a’-cé-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. targi- 
onia; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew, -acew.] 
Bot. : A sub-order of Marchantiacez, having 
the spore-cases sub-marginal and solitary, and 
the involucels wanting. 


tar-gi-0'-ni-a, s. [Named after John An- 
thony Targioni, a Florentine botanist.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Targionez (q.v.). 
Frond somewhat fleshy, smooth, deep green, 
purplish at the edges, forming large patches 
on moist and exposed banks; capsule soli- 
tary, globose, nearly sessile, arising from the 
end of the midrib of the lower face of the 
frond. It bursts irregularly at the top, dis- 
charging spores and elaters, The species exist 
chiefly in warm countries. 


tar’-gi-0-nite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : A name given by Bechi in a commu- 
nication to Dana, but it is printed in his note 
(American Jour. Science, ser. II., vol. xiv., 
1852, p. 60) as Jargionite. Apparently the 
saine as Steinmannite (q.V.). 


Tar’-giim, s. [Chaldee (KE. Aramean) D1h 
(targum), N'DINA (targuma) = interpretation, 
translation ; DIIM (tirgem), DANA (targem) = 
to interpret, to translate.] 

Jewish Literature: A Chaldee version or 
paraphrase of the Old Testament, necessitated 
by the fact that the exiles who returned from 
Babylon knew that language well, and had 
partly lost acquaintance with their own. 
When the Scriptures were read in the syna- 
gogues after the return from Babylon, an 
interpretation or occasional comment was 
added in Chaldee, then the oral explanations 
were written, and finally regular Targums 
arose. There are ten known Targums. The 
oldest is believed to have been that of 
Onkelos, which is confined to the Pentateuch, 
Dr. Samuel Davidson believed that Onkelos 
was the same as Aquila, that he was a mythic 
person, and did not write the Targum which 
bears his name. It was at first a Palestinian 

roduction, but was afterwards modified by 

abylonian Jews. It remained for many 
years in an unfixed state, but was finally com- 
pleted by the end of the third century. It 
was first printed a.p. 1482, and there were 
many subsequent editions. The next impor- 
tant Targum was that of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
on Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and the 
Prophets. It seems to have arisen in the 
same way as its predecessor, and to have been 
completed about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. A third Targum, called that of the 
Pseudo-Jonathan, and confined to the Penta- 
tench, alludes to Khadiyah and Fatima, two 
of Muhaminad’s wives, and is not earlier than 
the middle of the seventh century, A fourth 
is the Jerusalem one, on the Pentateuch. It 
is fragmentary, and resembles that of the 


béy; PSUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
n, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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Pseudo-Jonathan, which it may have preceded 
by acentury. There are less important Tar- 
gums on the Hagiographa. 

“This seed, there spoken of, is Christ, as both the 


targume expound it."—Archbp. Patrick: On Genesis, 
iii 16, 


tar’-gtim-ist, s. (Eng. targum; -ist.] The 


writer of a targuin; one versed in the litera- 
ture and language of the targums. 


“Jonathan or Onkelos, the turgumists, were ot 
cleaner language.”—JAilton: Apology for Smectym- 
nuus. 


* tar’-hood, s. [Eng. tar; -hood.] The state 


or condition of being a tar; sailors collect, 
ively. 

“*Ridiculed by the whole tarhood.”—Walpole: To 
Mann, ii. 285. 


ta/-ri, s. [Native name.] The sap of Pheniz 


sylvestris. In India it is used as a beverage, 
sometimes in its natural condition and some- 
times fermented. 


*tar-i-an, s. [Wel.] An ancient British 


shield. 


tariff, s. [O. Fr. tariff = arithmetic, cast- 


ing of accounts (Fr. tarif), from Sp. tarifa = 
a list of prices, a book of rates, from Arab. 
ta rif = giving information, from drf = know- 
ing, knowledge.] 

1. A list or table of goods with the duties 
or customs to which they are liable, either on 
exportation or importation ; a list or table of 
duties or customs to be paid on goods im- 
ported or exported, whether such duties are 
imposed by the government of a country or 
are agreed upon between the governments of 
ite countries having commerce with each 
other. 


“‘However absurd a tarif’ may be, a smuggler is but 
too likely to be a knave and a ruffian."—Wacaulay + 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


2. A table or scale of charges generally. 


8. A law of Congress fixing the amount of 
import duties. 

{ In the United States the question of free 
trade or protection has given great interest to 
tariff legislation, or the increasing or decreasing 
of customs duties, and the tariff controversy has 
been one of the leading elements of party 
division. It formerly divided attention with 
slavery, currency, and state-rights questions, 
but now stands almost alone, as the main 
cause of division between the two great 
political parties of the nation. In England the 
early tariffs were prohibitous, forbidding the 
importation of articles which parliament de- 
cided could be made at home, The use of the 
tariff as a source of revenue did not begin till 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Prohibition did 
not cease, however, in regard to certain articles, 
and as late as 1819 the prohibitory policy was 
in part continued, in the masked method of 
placing duties so high as to exclude the article 
discriminated against. Since then the policy 
of free trade has been adopted in the British 
Islands, and the number of articles paying 
duties decreased until only a few remain. In 
the United States, after independence had been 
declared, each state adopted a tariff of its own, 
the result of this condition of affairs being so 
disturbing to the public interests that the power 
was transferred to the national government by 
the Constitution, and in 1789 a tariff law 
applicable to the whole country was reported 
by James Madison and passed. The protective 
policy was generally sustained during the early 
period of national existence, and the tariff in- 
creased after the second war with Great Britain, 
to protect the manufacturing industries which 
had been started during that struggle. The 
opposition to a high tariff, which at first camo 
from New England, was afterwards diverted to 
the South, and in 1832, a lower tariff policy was 
adopted, which continued in force till 1842. 
Various fluctuations took place between that 
date and 1861, when the protective tariff of the 
war period was established. From that period 
until 1894 the protective tariff policy prevailed; 
the McKinley Tariff of 1890 being the highest 
in many of its rates of duty the country had 
known. In 1894 the Democratic party gaining 
the majority in Congress, a new tariff bill was 
passed, considerably reducing the rates of duty, 
and placing numerous articles of the nature of 
raw materials on the free list, the measure as 
adopted being in part protective, in part for 
revenue only, while an income tax feature was 
added to it to meet the expected decrease in 
revenue. On May 20, 1895, however, the United 
States Supreme Court decided, by a vote of five 
to four, that the income tax clause was uncon- 
stitutional, and therefore void. 


1 
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tariff—tarsier 


¢air’-iff, v.t. (Tanirr, s.) To make or draw 
up a list of duties on, as on imported goods. 


tar’-in, s. [Fr.] The siskin (q.v.). 


tar’la-tan, tar’-le-tan, s. [Etym, doubt- 
ful; cf. Milanese tarlantanna=linsey-woolsey.] 
Fabric: A showy, transparent kind of mus- 

lin, used for ladies’ dresses, 


tarn, *tarne, *terne, s. [Icel. ¢jdrn (gen. 
tiarner) = a tarn, a pool; Sw. dial. tjdrn, tdrn; 
Norw. torn, tjorm.] 
1. A small pool or lake on a mountain, 
especially one which has no visible feeders, 


* A lofty precipice in front, 


A silent carn below! 
fi Wordsworth: Fidelity. 


2. A bog, a marsh, a fen, 


tar-na’-tion, s. [See def] A euphemistic 
substitute for damnation, used as a mild oath, 
especially in America. It is also used adjec- 
tively and adverbially : as, a tarnation idiot, 
tarnation strange. 


tar’-nish, v.t. & i. [Fr. terniss-, stem of ter- 
missant, pr. par. of se ternir = to wax pale, 
to lose its lustre; from M. H. Ger. ternen; 
O. H. Ger. tarnan, tarnjan =to obscure, to 
darken ; cogn. with A. 8. dernan, dyrnan = to 
hide; O. Sax. derni; O. Fries. dern = hidden, 
secret, ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To soil, by an alteration induced by the 
air, dust, or the like; to diminish or destroy 
the lustre of; to sully. 

“‘Some patterns yet like tarnish'd lace are worn, 
And now disguise what once they did adorn.” 
Fuller; Memoirs; To the Reader & Writer of Lives. 

2. To give, as to gold or silver, apale or dim 
cast, without either polishing or burnishing it. 

“Tf a fine object should tarnish by having a great 

many see it, or the musick should run mostly into 
one man’s ears, these satisfactions would be made in- 
closure,”—Collier : Of Envy. 

8. To diminish or destroy the purity or 
lustre of; to cast a stain upon; to sully, to 
stain. 


** Let him pray for resolution, that be may discover 
nothing that may discredit the cause, tarnish the 
glory, and weaken the example of the suffering.”— 
Collier, 

B. Intrans.: to lose lustre, to become dull. 


“ Till thy fresh glories, which now shine so bright, 
Grow stale and farnish with our daily sight.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, i. 249, 
tar’-nish, s. (TaRnisH, v.] A stain, a blot, 
a tarnished state. 


tar’-nish-ér, s. (Eng. tarnish; -er.] One 
who or that which tarnishes. 


tar’-nd-vitz-ite, tar'-nd-witz-ite (w as 
v), s. [After Tarnowitz, Silesia, where found; 
suff. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. tarnovicit, turnovizit.] 
Min. : A variety of aragonite (q.v.), con- 
taining carbonate of lead. 


‘-r6 (1), ta/-ra (2), s. {Native name.] The 
tuberous roots of Colocasia esculenta (Caladiwm 
esculentum) and Colocasia macrorhiza, [CoLo- 
castaA.] The Taro plant belongs to the natural 
order Aracea, and is of the same genus with 
the Cocco or Edoes. It is cultivated for its 
roots, which are a principal article of food 
in the South Sea Islands. These are washed to 
get rid of their acridity, and are cooked in the 
same way as bread-fruit; they may also be 
prepared for food by boiling, or be made into a 
pudding. Taro also yields a pleasant flour. 
The plant has no stalk, its leaves, which are 
broad and heart-shaped, springing directly 
fron. the root. These leaves are used as 
spinach. Y 


ta’-ro (2), s. [See def.] A Maltese money of 
account, value about 12 of a penny sterling. 


tar’-dc, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A game at 
cards, played with seventy-eight cards. 


tar’-pan, tar’-pa-ny, s. [Various Tartar 
dialects.) 

Zool.: The wild horse of Tartary. It is 
mouse-coloured, with a stripe along the back, 
and is supposed to present the nearest ap- 

roach to the stock from which the domestic 

orse was derived. The tarpans roam in 
thousands in the great treeless plains of Tar- 
tary, where natives catch them by the lasso. 


tar-pau-lin, tar-pau'-ling, tar-p4w’- 
ling, s. [Bng. tar, and palling =a coverin 
from pall ene 7 . 


1, Acloth of stout canvas, coated with tar 
or other waterproof compound. Employed 
on shipboard and ashore for covering hatches, 
boats, hammocks, &e., and protecting articles 
generally from the weather. A tarpaulin, or 
thick unpainted canvas, sometimes called a 
paulin, forms part of the equipment for each 
carriage of a field-battery of artillery. 

+2. A sailor. (Now usually abbreviated to 
tar.) 

3. A sailor’s hat, covered with painted or 
tarred cloth; a painted or tarred canvas 
cover general’ 7. 


Tar-pé’-i-an, a. Of ornamed after Tarpeia, 
@ woman who opened the gates of the citadel 
of Rome to its enemies, the Sabines, under 
promise of receiving that which they wore on 
their left arms. Instead of the golden bracelets 
she expected, the Sabines threw their shields 
upon her as they entered, and crushed her, 


Tarpeian-Rock, s. A cliff on the 
southern side of the Oapitoline Hill at Rome, 
from which criminals sentenced to death were 
frequently hurled, 


tar’-pon, tar’-piim, s. [Native Indian 
nume.] <A large American fish of the family 
Clupeitee, This fish, Megalops atlanticus, is 
common in the warm waters of the southern 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, and ascends 
the coast as far as Cape Cod. It is the giant of 
the herring family, attaining at times a length 
of six feet and a weight of 150 pounds. It 
is edible, but not prized as food, but is becoming 
a favorite game fish in the southern waters. 
Fished for with rod and line it tries all the 
skill of the angler, 


* tar’-quin-ish, a. [See def.] Like, resem- 
bling, or characteristic of Tarquin the Proud, 
king of Rome ; hence, proud, haughty. 


tar’-race, tar”-rass, tér’-rass, triss, s. 
(Ger. tarrass, trass ; ef. Fr. terrasse = an earth- 
work; from terre (Lat. terra) = earth.) A 
volcartic earth used in making cement; also a 
plaster or cement made in Holland from a 
soft rock found near Collen. 


tar-ra-gon, * tar’-a-gon, s. (Sp. taragona, 


taragontia, taragoncia; O. Fr. targon ; Fr. es- 
tragon; Ital, targone; Low Lat. tragun, tar- 
chon, a corrupt. of draco=a dragon, from 
Lat. dracunculus =a little dragon; Pers. 
tarkhun. See def.) 


Bot.: Artemisia Dracunculus. The stems 
are two to three feet high, smooth, and bright 
green. The leaves undivided, narrow, and 
somewhat succulent.! The heads small, round, 
and smooth, with seven or eight florets. It is 
a native of Siberia, where the leaves, which 
emit a stimulating odour, and if chewed pro- 
duce a pungent moisture in the mouth, are 
used with many dishes in cookery, and as a 
flavouring for vinegar. 


tarragon - vinegar, s. 


Vinegar fla- 
voured with tarragon. 


*tarre, v.t. (Low Ger. tarren, targen, tergen ; 


O. Dut. tergen; Dan. terge; A. 8S. tergan.] 
{Tarry.] To stimulate, to urge, to provoke, 
to incite. 

“ And, like a dog that is compell’d to fight, 


Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on.” 
Shakesp.: King John, iv. L 


tarred, pa. par. ora. [TaAR, v.] 


tarred and feathered, a, Subjected 
to the process of tarring and feathering (q.v.). 


tarred-line, s. 
Naut. : Cord which has been tarred, in con- 
tradistinction to white line. 


tarred-links, s. pl. Links or torches 
used for lighting up forts, trenches, &. They 
are made of old rope, well beaten, to soften 
it, and are covered with a composition of 
pitch, tar, and mutton-tallow, similar to that 
used for pitched fascines. 


*tar’-ri-ance, * tar-ry-aunce, * tar- 


ry-ance, * tar-i-ence, s. [Eng. tarry; 
-ance.) A tarrying; delay. 


tar’-ri-ér (1), *tar-i-er, s. [Eng. tarry; -er.] 


One who tarries, delays, or stays. 


“And for that cause he is often times called of 
them Fabius cunctator, that is to say, the tarier or 
delayer."—Zlyot : Governowr, bk. i., ch. xxiii. 


* tar’-ri-ér (2), s. [TeRRIER (1), 8.] 


tar’_ring and feath’-er-img, s. A form 
of popular punishment occasionally adopted 
by mobs in the United States, in cases where it 
is intended rather to disgrace than to injure the 
victim. The person who is to be subjected 
to the outrage is stripped of his clothing and 
melted tar poured over his body, and is then 
covered with a coating of feathers, which 
adhere to the soft tar. If it is proposed to 
make the punishment still more disgraceful he 
may be ridden on a rail or conveyed in a cart 
through the streets as a spectacle for all eyes. 
The latest instance of this outrage was in 
Colorado during the disturbances attending 
the railroad strike of 1894. 


tir’ -rock, s. [Greenland tatarrok.] The 

name given in Orkney to the Kittiwake. (See 
extract.) 

“The tarrock (Larus tridactylus, Lin. Syst.), which 


seems to be our kittywake, is by far the most common 
of the kind in this pluce."—Barry : Orkney, p. 303. 


tar’-row, v.i. [Tarry.] To delay, to hesi- 


tate ; to feel reluctance ; to murmur at one’s 
allowance. (Scotch.) 
“ An’ I hae seen their coggie fou, 
That yet hae tarrow't at it.” 
Burns; A Dream, 

tar’-ry, * tar-ie, v.i. & ¢t. [A form due to 

corfusion of two Mid. Eng. verbs ; (1) tarien 

= to irritate, (2) targen =to delay. (1) Tarien 

is from A.S. tergan = to vex ; O. Dut. tergen ; 

Dan. targe ; Ger. zergen; Scotch targe, tairge. 

(2) Targen is from O. Fr. targer = to tarry, to 

delay, from a Low Lat. tardico, from Lat. 

tardo (Fr. a to delay, from tardus = 

slow, tardy (q.v.). The form follows tarien, 

while the sense goes with targen. (Skeat.)] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To stop, to delay; to put off going or 

coming, 

“Tf that servaunt seye in his herte: my lord tar- 
ieth to come, and bigynne to smyte children and 
handmaydens."—Wyclij/e: Luke xii. 45, 

2. To stay or remain behind ; to wait. 

“Tarry ye here for us, until we come again unto 
you.”"—Pxodus xxiv. 14. 

3, To stay, to sojourn, to abide, to lodge. 
“Tarry all night, and wash your feet.”—Genesis xix. 2. 
* B. Trans. : To wait for; to remain till. 


“He that will have a cake out of the wheat, must 
ferry the grinding.”—Shakesp.: J'roilus & Cressida, 


*tar’-ry, s. [Tarry, v.] Delay, stay, tarriance. 


“He sayeth his tarry is but short here.”—Lodge : 
Iustr.; Allen to Shrewsbury (an. 1516). 


tar’-ry, a. [Eng. tar; -y.] Consisting of or 


resembling tar; of the nature of tar ; smeared 
with tar; tarred. 
tarry-breeks, s. A sailor. (Scotch.) 
‘ad LO royal Tarry-Breecks, T learn, 
Ye've lately come athwart her.” Burns: 4 Dream, 
tarry-fingers, s. pl. Thieving fingers ; 
pilfering fingers. (Scotch.) 


tar’-sal, a. [Tarsvs.] 


1. Pertaining to the tarsus or instep: as, 
tarsal bones. 

2. Of or pertaining to the tarsi of the eye- 
lids : as, the tarsal cartilages. 


tarsal-bones, s. pl. 


Anat. : Seven bones forming the heel, the 
ankle, and part of the sole of the foot. 


tarsal-cartilages, s. pl. 

Anat. : Two thin elongated plates, formed 
of dense connective tissue, placed on each 
eyelid, and giving it shape and firmuess. 
Called also Tarsi. 


tarse, s. [Tarsus.] 
*tar’-sel, s. [T1eRcEL.] 
tar’-si, s. pl. [{Tarsus.] 


tar’-si-a, tar-si-a-ti-ra,s. [Ital.] A 
species of inlaying in wood, much practised 
in Italy during the Middle Ages, especially for 
wall-panelling. Wood in its natural colours 
was employed in the earlier specimens, but 
afterwards, when more complicated figures, 
birds, flowers, &¢., were introduced, the 
various pieces were stained. Shades are pro- 
duced by immersing the pieces in hot sand ; 
the design is built up on paper, and applied 
in the manner of veneer. : 


tar’-si-ér, s. [Tansivs.] 


a eS ae a en 0 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, welf, work, wh6, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fall; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=4; qu= kw. 


————— 


tarsiidee—tartarated 


tar-si’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tarsi(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Zool.: A family of Lemuroidea (q.v.), with 
a single genus, Tarsius (q.v.). 


-si-pé-di-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tarsipes, 
erie a eeriped(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ine.) 

Zool. : A sub-family of Phalangistide (q.v.), 
with a single genus, Tarsipes tive eeth 
almost rudimentary and variable in number ; 
tongue long, slender, pointed, and very ex- 
tensile. 


tar’-si-pés, s. (Mod. Lat. tarsus), and Lat. 
pes=a foot. Named from a supposed re- 
semblance of its foot to that of Tarsius (q.v.), 
though it has not the peculiar extension of 
the calcaneum and 
scaphoid charac- 
teristic of the lat- 
ter genus.] 


Zool.: The sole 
genus of the sub- 
family Tarsepi- 
dine (q.v.), with 
a single species, 
Tarsipes rostra- 
tus, the Noolben- 
ger or Tait, from 
Western Austra- 
lia. Head with 
elongated and 
slender muzzle, 
mouth-opening 
small ; fore feet 
with five well-de- 
veloped toes, hind feet rather long and slen- 
der ; ears moderate, rounded}; tail prehensile, 
longer than head and body. This little mar- 
supial lives in trees and bushes, and uses its 
tail in climbing ; it feeds on honey, which it 

rocures by inserting its long tongue into the 

lossoms of flowers; but one which Mr. 
Gould kept in confinement ate flies readily. 


tar’-si-iis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. tarsus 
q.v.). Named from the immensely elongated 
sal portion of the foot.] 


Zool.: The sole genus of the family Tarsiide 
{ Vie witha single species. Tarsius spectrum, 
- ‘arsier, Malmag, or Spectre Tarsier, a very 
singular little animal, somewhat smaller than 
an English 
squirrel, with 
very large 
eyesandears, 
and a long 
thin tail 
with a tuft 
at the end; 
eneral co- 
our fawn- 
brown, bare 
arts of a 
lesh tint, 
forehead 
face, an 
nose reddish, with a black streak over the eye, 
It is found in the forests of many of the is- 
lands of the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, feed- 
ing on insects and lizards. It sleeps during the 
day, but is very active by night, moving from 
place to place by jumps, a method of progres- 
sion, for which its curious hind legs, not un- 
like those of a frog, are well adapted. Its 
strange appearance causes it to be regarded 
with superstitious awe by the natives of the 
East Indian Archipelago. The Tarsier is rare 
not more than two being generall found 
together, and only produces one at a birth, 


tar-s0-, pre. [Tarsus.] Of or belonging to 
the tarsus (q.Vv.). 


tarso-metatarsal, a. & s, 

A, As adj.: Belonging to or connected with 
the tarsus and the metatarsus ;: as, the tarso- 
metatarsal ligaments. 

B. As substantive: 

Compar, Anat.: That part of a bird’s leg 
which is commonly called the tarsus in de- 

seriptive ornithology ; the bone reaching from 
the tibia to the toes, which has at its top one 
of the small tarsal bones confluent with it, so 
that it consists of part of the tarsus as well as 
the whole of the metatarsus. 
Tarso-metatarsal articulations : 

Anat. : The articulations of the four anterior 
_ bones of the tarsus: viz., the three cuneiform 
and the cuboid bones with the metatarsal 


TARSIPES ROSTRATUS. 


TARSIUS SPECTRUM, 


7; D6Ut, JOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = 


pevewerb nt os, s. (Lat. tarsus=a carti- 
lage of the eyelids, and Gr. pady (rhaphé)= a 
seam, a suture; pamrtw (rhaptd) = to sew.) 
Surg.: An operation for diminishing the 
size of an opening between the eyelids when 
it is enlarged by surrounding cicatrices, 


tar-sot'-d-my, s. [Lat. tarsus=a cartilage 

of the eyelids, and Gr, roy (tomé) = a cutting.) 

Surg. : The section or removal of the tarsal 
cartilages. 


tar’-siis (pl. tar’-s1), s. (Gr. rapads arse) 
= a stand or frame of wicker-work, a fla 
basket, the flat of the foot, &c.] 
1, Anatomy: 


(1) The seven small bones constituting the 
ankle or instep in man: viz., the caleaneum, 
the astragalus, the cuboid, the scaphoid, an 
the three metatarsal bones, They correspond 
with the carpus or wrist of the anterior limb, 

(2) (Pl); The tarsal cartilages (q.v.). 

2. Entom. & Zool. (Pl.): (1) The last seg- 
ments of the legs of insects, (2) The jointed 
feet of other articulated or annulose animals. 


3. Ornith.: The shank of a bird. It may 
be naked or feathered. In the former case 
it is protected by scales. 


tart, *tarte, a. [A.S. teart=tart, sharp, 
severe, lit. = tearing, from ter, pa. t. of teran 
= to tear (q.v.). ] 
1, Sharp to the taste ; acid, acidulated. 
“The juiceis very tart."—Dampier: Voyages (an, 
1686), 
2. Sharp, severe, biting, keen. 


“ The popular harangue, the tart reply, 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 
And the loud laugh.” Cowper: Task, ly. 81. 


tart, * tarte, s. [Fr. tarte, towrte, from Lat. 
torta, fem. sing. of tortus = twisted, pa. par. 
of torqueo = to twist; Ital. tartera, torta ; Sp. 
torta ; Dut. taart; Ger. torte; Dan. terte.) A 
kind of small open pie or piece of pastry, con- 
sisting of fruit or preserve baked and inclosed 
in, or surrounded by, paste. 

“Tt grows on a bushy plant, has a bitterish taste, 
rather insipid; but may eaten either raw or in 
tarts, and is used as food by the natives.”"—Cook: 
Second Voyage, bk. iv., ch, iL 

tart-rhubarb, s. Rhewm Rhapontioum 

and R&R, hybridum. [RAUBARB.] 


tar’-tan (1), s. & a. [Fr. tiretaine = linsey- 
woolsey, from 8p. tiritavia=a thin woollen 
cloth, a sort of thin silk, from its flimsiness ; 
tiritar = to shiver, to shake with cold; Port. 
tiritana.] 
A, As substantive: 


Fabric: Woollen cloth, cross-barred with 
stripes of various colours, forming panes, and 
constituting the peculiar patterns which are 
said to have formerly distinguished the dif- 
ferent Scottish Highland clans, each clan 
having its own peculiar pattern. North (Re- 
cord of Dress, Arms, & Sciences of the High- 
landers, ii, 16-19) gives a list of the tartans, 
but other authorities think that the patterns 
are of comparatively recent invention. The 
term is also applied to the chequered patterns 
themselves in which the cloth is woven, and 
which are frequently printed or painted on 
various surfaces, as paper, wood, &c. 


4 The weaving of particolored and striped 
cloth cannot be claimed as peculiar to any 
country or people, such checks being, indeed, 
the simplest ornamental forms in which dyed 
yarns can be combined in the looms. But the 
use of the variegated cloth termed tartan 
by the Highlanders of Scotland is probably of 
great antiquity, each clan having for centuries 
had its special distinguishing tartan. After 
the Rebellion of 1745 Acts of Parliament were 
passed in which the use of the Highland dress 
in Scotland was prohibited under severe penal- 
ties. These acts remained nominally in force 
until 1782, when they were repealed, and since 
that time clan tartan, with varying fluctuations 
of fashion, has been a popular article of dress, 
its use being by no means confined to Scotland, 
while manufacturers have invented so many 
new “sets,” or alterations of color, that the 
heraldry of tartans has become much confused. 
The manufacture of this class of goods has 
long been carried on at the historic locality 
of Bannockburn, near Stirling, and is still 
a feature of the local industries at that place. 


B. As adj.: Consisting of, made from, or 
resembling tartan; having the pattern of a 


go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing 
zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


tar’-tan (2), tar-tane, s. (Fr. tartane; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. tartana, from Arab, taridah= a 
kind of vessel specially adapted for transport- 
ing horses. ] 


Natut.: A small vessel with one mast and a 


TARTAN. 


bowsprit, the mainsail being spread by a 
lateen yard. Used in the Mediterranean, 


Tar’-tar (1),s. & a. (Better spelled Tatar. 
The r was inserted in medieval times to sug- 
gest that the Asiatic hordes who occasioned 
such anxiety to Europe came from hell (Tar- 
tarus), and were the locusts of Revelation ix. 
Pers, T'dtir = a Tartar or Scythian.] 

A. As substantive : 


1. A native of Tartary, a name loosely ap- 
plied to members of various Mongolian races 
in Asia and Europe. It was originally applied 
to certain Tungusic tribes in Chinese Tartary, 
but was extended to the Mongols, Turks, and 
other tribes which formed the devastating 
army of Genghis Khan and his successors. It 
is now loosely applied to tribes of mixed origin 
in the steppes of Siberia, Russia, and Tartary, 
including the Kazan Tartars, Crim Tartars, 
Kipchaks, Kalmucks, &c. In classifying lan- 
guages, Tartaric is applied to the Turkish 
group. 

“Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, iii, 2. 

2. A courier employed by the Ottoman 
Porte, and by the European ambassadors in 
Constantinople. 

8. A person of a keen, irritable temper; a 
vixen, a shrew. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to Tartary or the 
Tartars, 

{J To catch a Tartar: To be caught in one’s 
Hue trap; to catch more than was bargained 
or. 


Tartar-bread, s. 
Bot.: (1) The great fleshy root of Crambe 
tartarica., (2) Crambe tartarica. [CRAMBE (1). } 


*Tar’-tar (2), s. [Lat. Tartarus.] Hell. 
“He might return to vasty Tartar back.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 2. 
tar’-tar (8), s. [Fr. tartre, from Low Lat. 
tartarum = the deposit in wine-casks ; Sp. & 
Ital. tartaro.] 


Chem, : A generic name for tartaric acid, but 
applied especially to the acid tartrate of 
potassium, [ARGOL, CREAM OF TARTAR.] 

+ J (1) Petrified tartar: [TaRTARUM], 

(2) Tartar of the Teeth: An earthy substance 
which is deposited from the saliva on the 
teeth when proper attention is not paid to 
them. It consists of salivary mucus, animal 
matter, and phosphate of lime. 


tartar-emetic, s. 

Chem. & Pharm.: Tartarated antimony. 
KO'SbO: *CgH4019+2HO, or KSbO4H407H20. 
Internally in small doses it is diaphoretic, ex- 
pectorant, and probably cholagogue ; in larger 
doses it is an emetic or a purgative. When 
a patient becomes accustomed to it, it is then 
sedative, Externally it is a powerful irritant, 
producing pustules like those of small-pox. 
As an ointment or a hot aqueous solution, it 
is a powerful counter-irritant. 


tar - tar -at-éd, a. [Eng. tartar; -ated.] 
Having tartaric-acid in its composition. 

{ Tartarated -antimony is tartar - emetic 
(q.v.);_tartarated-iron is used in pharmacy 
as a blood restorer; and tartarated-soda is 
Rochelle-salt or Sodio-potassic tartrate (q.v.). 
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tartarean—tasco 


ne 


* tar-tar -é-an, * tar-tar’-é-oils (1), a. 
(Lat. Tartareus, from Tartarus=hell.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of hell; hellish, 
infernal. 

“ At this day, 


When a Tartarean darkness overspreads 
The groaning nations.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk, iv. 


tar-tar’-é-otts (2), a. (Eng. tartar (3); -eous.] 
1. Ord, Lang.: Oonsisting of tartar; re- 
sembling or partaking of the nature of tartar. 


“In fruits, the tartareous parts of the sap are thrown 
upon the fibres designed for the stone, and the oily 
upon the seed within it."—@rew- Cosmologia. 

2. Bot.: Having a rough crumbling surface, 
like the thallus of some lichens. 


tartareous-moss, s. 
Bot. & Dyeing: A lichen, Lecanora tartarea. 
[(CuDBEAR. ] 


Tar-tar-i-an, Tar-tar’-ic (1), a. [Eng. 
Turtary ; -ian, -ic.] Of or pertaining to Tar- 
tary ; Tartar. 


Tartarian-bread, s. 


Tartarian-lamb, s. 
Bot. : Cibotiwm Barometz, 


tar-tar’-ic (2), a. [Eng. tartar (3); -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or obtained from tartar. 


tartaric-acid, s. GaEaaeeen 
; 25 meee) i 
1, Chem. : CsHe0s = CHHO—COoH. THiS 
formula includes four bibasic acids distin- 
guished especially by their crystalline forms 
and action on polarised light. (1) Destro-tar- 
taric acid; ordinary tartaric acid. Found in 
grapes, tamarinds, pine-apples, and other 
fruits, and prepared commercially from the 
argol, or impure potassium tartrate deposited 
from wine by converting, it into a calcium 
salt, decomposing with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and allowing the solution to crystallize in a 
warin place, It forms colourless, monoclinic 
prisms, which are readily soluble in water 
and alcohol, has a pure acid taste, and 
turns the plane of polarisation to the right. 
The acid is largely used by calico-printers. 
(2) Levo-tartaric acid (q.v.). (3) Racemic-acid 


(TARTAR-BREAD.] 


[BAROMETZ. ] 


(q.v.). (4) Meso-tartaric acid. Inactive tar- 
taric acid. Obtained by the oxidation of 
sorbin. It has no action on polarised light. 


2. Pharm.: Tartaric-acid diminishes thirst 
in fevers. It iv generally given in the form 
of cream of tartar or with bicarbonate of soda 
as an effervescing draught. 


4 Tartaric acid exists, either free or in 
combination with basic substances, in the 
juices of many fruits and plants. The subacid 
flavor of the grape, pine-apple, and rowan 
is due to its presence. The crystals obtained 
from argol have a pleasant acid taste, and the 
solution reddens litmus. When rubbed in the 
dark they become luminous. When tartaric 
acid is heated it melts, forming the isomeric 
metatartaric acid. If the heating be continued 
it decomposes into a number of chemical 
substances, including among them formic acid, 
carbonic acid, and acetone. Being a dibasic 


acid, Tartaric acid forms a large number of 


salts, many of them important. Bitrartrate of 
potash, or cream of tartar, KHC4H40¢ is 
obtained by purifying the crude argol by 
crystallization. It is used, with baking soda, 
as a baking powder, while medicinally it is 
a useful purgative, and is a household remedy 
for clearing the blood in spring. Tartarated 
tron, or tartrate of iron and potash, acts as a 
mild tonic, which, when dissolved in sherry, 
constitutes iron wine. Tartar emetic (q.v.) is 
another useful compound which, while import- 
ant for its medicinal properties, is dangerous 
in unskillful hands, and has gained notoriety 
from being employed in several famous 
poisoning cases. A dose of 34 grain has 
proved fatal to a child and one of 2 grains 
to an adult. Usually a dose of 1-10 to 1-7 of a 
grain is given, but if used as an emetic the 
dose may be from 1 to 3 grains. 


tartaric-anhydrides, s. pl. 
Chem. : Tartaric acid is capable of forming 
several anhydrides, three of which are known, 


(1) Ditartaric acid = G4H°9° (tartralic acid). 
Formed by heating tartaric acid for some 
time at a temperature of 170°. Is very soluble 


in water and not crystallizable. Its salts are 
resolved by boiling into ordinary tartrates, 


(2) Lartrelic actd = C4H4gOs5 Soluble tar- 
taric anhydride. Obtained by quickly heat- 
ing small quantities of tartaric acid until it 
swells uv. It is a yellowish, deliquescent 
mass, wiich dissolves in water, forming an 
acid solution. (3) Insoluble tartaric anhy- 
dride. CyH4O5. Obtained by heating tar- 
taric acid for some time to 150°, exhausting 
the product with cold water, and drying it in 
a yacuum. It is a white powder, insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, and converted 
by boiling into tartaric acid. 


* tar’-tar-in, * tar’-tar-ine, s. [Eng. tar- 
tar (3); -in, -ine.] An old name for potash, 


tar-tar’-i-iim, s. [TaRTARIN.] 


tar-tar-1-za'-tion, s. [Eng. tartariz(e); 
-ation.] The act of tartarizing or of forming 
tartar. 


tar'-tar-ize, v.t. [Eng. tartar (8); -ize.] To 
impregnate with tartar ; to refine by means of 
the salt of tartar. 


*Tar'-tar-ols(1), a. [Eng. Tartar (1); -ous.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a Tar- 
tar; Tartaric, wild, savage. 

** All the tartarous moods of common men.” 
Ben Jonson; Poetaster, v.11. 
tar’-tar-oiis (2), a. [Eng. tartar (3); -ous.] 
Containing or consisting of tartar; resem- 
bling tartar. 


‘The asperity of tartarous salts, and the fiery acri- 
mony of alcaline salts... produce nascent passions 
and anxieties in the soul.”—Berkeley ; Siris, § 86. 


tar-tar-tim, s._ [Latinised form of Eng. 
tartar (3) (q.v.).] A preparation of tartar. 
Called also Petrified-tartar, 


Tar -tar-ls, s. 
(Tartaros). } 
Classic Mythol.: A fabled deep and sunless 
abyss in the lower world, situated, according 
to Hesiod and Homer, as far below the earth 
as the earth is below heaven. According to 
the later poets, Tartarus was the place in 
which the spirits of the wicked received their 
due punishment, and sometimes the word is 
used as synonymous with Hades, or the lower 
world in general. 


* Tar'-tar-y, s. 
hell. (Spenser.) 


tar’-tér-ine, s. [See def.] 
Fabric: A kind of silk stuff. So called be- 
cause said to have been obtained from the 
Tartars. 


tart’-ish, a. (Eng. tart, a.; -ish.] Somewhat 
tart or acid ; rather tart. 


tart’-1&t, s. [Fr. tartelette, dimin. from O. Fr. 
tarte =a tart (q.v.).] A little tart. 


tart’-ly, adv. (Eng. tart, a. ; -ly.] 
1. In a tart manner; with tartness or 
acidity of taste. 
2. Sharply, severely, bitterly. 


“Tartly ridiculing the pretences commonly made 
for it."—Waterland: Works, viii. 158. 


3. With sourness of aspect; sharply. 
“How tartly that gentleman looks.”—Shakesp., ; 
such Ado About Nothing, ii. 
tart’-néss, s. [Eng. tart, a. ; -ness.] 
1, Sharpness to the taste ; sourness, acidity. 


“The juice had an agreeable tartness, though but 
little flavour."—Cook: First Voyage, bk. iii. ch. 


2. Sharpness of language or manner ; bitter- 
ness, acerbity. 

“Th of his face i "— 
BREKaA Oo ntartiee v. 4, aad tell a 
tar-tra-, tar-tr-, pref. [TARTRATE, TAR- 
TAR (3).] Having tartaric acid in its compo- 

sition. 
tar-tra-me’-thane, s. ([Pref. tartra-, and 
Eng. methane. [TARTRAMIC-ETHER. ] 


tar-tram’-ic, «. [Pref. tarir-, and Eng. 
amic.] Derived from or containing tartaric 
acid and ammonia, 


{Lat., from Gr. Tdéprapos 


(Lat. Tartarus.] Tartarus, 


tartramic-acid, s. 

Chem. : (CHHO), O51? Obtained as an 
ammonium salt by the action of ammonia on 
tartaric anhydride. The free acid separated 


from its calcium salt by sulphuric acid is 
syrupy. 


tartramic-ether, s. 


A CO(NHe) 
Chem.: (CHHO)2 CO(CyH;)0. Tartrame- 
thane. Obtained by the action of alcoholic 


ammonia on tartaric ether. 
verts it into tartramide, 


tar’-tra-mide, s. [Pref. tarir-, and Eng. 
amide (q.V.). ] 

Chem. : C2Ho(OH)2(CO*NHo)y. Obtained by 
gently heating diethylic tartrate with alco- 
holic ammonia. It forms rhombic crystals, 
soluble in water and alcohol. 


etnee s. (Pref. tartr-, and Eng. ani- 

U(ine). 

: CO(NH2) i. 

Chem. : CoH20 { GOGO. Phenyltartri 
mide. Obtained by the dehydration of tar- 
trate of aniline. It may be purified by recrys- 
tallization. It is tasteless, forms nacreous 
lamine which dissolve in water and alcoho 
but sparingly in ether, melt about 200°, an 
decompose at 230°. 


tar’-trate, tar’-tar-ate, s. 
t(a)r(ic) ; suff. -ate (Chem.), ] 
1. Chem.: A salt of tartaric acid. 


2, Pharm.: Tartrate of iron anu potash 
= Tartarated Iron (q.v.). Tartrate of potash 
is given as a diuretic and alterative, or in 
larger doses as a purgative; and tartrate of 
soda and potash is Rochelle Salt (q.v.). 

4 In the process of ripening of wines a 
considerable quantity of tartrate of potash is 
deposited by port wine and some other wines; 
and this, mixed with the coloring matter, 
forms the crust so well known in old port 
wine, and which lines that side of the bottle 
which has been laid down. Many attempts 
have been made to cause a rapid deposition of 
this substance by chemical means, but without 
success. Tartrate of lead, produced by adding 
cream of tartar to acetate of lead in solution, 
if dried and introduced into a tube, which 
is then exposed to red heat and sealed, deposits 
a finely divided form of lead, If the tube 
be then broken and its contents shaken out, 
they will catch fire, affording what is called 
pyrophorus. 


tar’-trim-ide, s. 


imide. ] 

Chem. : caH20{ OOH. A hypothetical 
substance of which the phenyl compound 
is known (tartranil), 


tar-tron’-ic, a. [Pref. tartr-; Eng. (ket)on(e) ; 
-ic.] Derived from or containing tartaric acid. 


tartronic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CH(OH)(CO‘OH)2. Hydroxy-ma- 
lonie acid. Obtained by evaporating an 
aqueous solution of dinitro-tartaric acid, or 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on mes- 
oxalic acid. It crystallizes in large colourless 
prisms, soluble in water and alcohol, and 
melts at 180° with evolution of water 
carbonic anhydride. 


tar’-tro-nyl, s. (Eng. tartron(ic) ; -yl.] 
Chem. : The acid radical of tartronic acid, 
tartronyl-urea, s. [DIaLURIC-ACID.] 


Ammonia con- 


[Bing. tar 


(Pref. tarir-, and Eng. 


tar’-tryl, s. [Eng. tartr(ate) ; -yl.] 
Chem.: CxH20. The radical of tartaric 
acid. 


tar-tryl’-ic, a. [Eng. tartryl; -ic.] Con- 


tained in or derived from tartryl (q.v.). 
tartrylic-acid, s. [TARTARIc-AcrID.] 


tar-tiffe’, tar-tufe, s. (Fr. tartue=a 
hypocrite, from Moliére’s comedy Tartufa 
which is named after the principal character.) 
A hypocritical pretender ; a hypocrite. 


tar-tuff-ish, tar-tuf’-Ysh, a. [Eng. 
tartuff(e) ; -ish.] Hypocritical ; rigid or precise 
in behaviour. 


“She has some mother-in-law, or tartufish aunt, or 
nonsensical old woman, to consult upon the occasion 
as well as myself."—Sterne, 


*tar-tuff-ism, s. [Eng. tartuf(e); -ism.] 
Hypocrisy. 


ttas,s. [Fr.] A heap, a pile, 
*tasce,s. [TassE.] 


tas'-co, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A sort of clay 
for making melting-pots. 


fie, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pst, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


t&s-i-mét-ric, a. 


task, * taske, s. 


tis-8-Om'-6-tér, s. Gr. rors (tasis), genit. 


vaoews (taseds) =a stretching, a straining, 
and Eng. meter.) 

Physics: An instrument, invented by Steiner 
of Vienna, for measuring the strains to which 
the different parts of any structure may be 
snbmitted. It depends upon the tone given 
out by a wire or strip when stretched, the 
yariation in length causing a change in the 
tone. 


t&-sim’-6-tér, s. (Gr. rdovs (¢asis) = stretch- 
ing, tension, and Eng. meter.) 
Physics: An instrument, invented by Edi- 
son, for measuring very minute variations of 
ressure, temperature, moisture, &c. It is 
Eernded on the discovery of the inventor that 
carbon, when pressed in the form of a button, 
affects the electric currents passing through 
the same, and cffers a resistance which dimin- 
ishes with the pressure. So sensitive is the 
carbon that, when this pressure varies to 
the amount of one-millionth part of an inch, 
the variation in the electric current passing 
through it will cause a proportional deflection 
of the galvanometer needle. The tasimeter is 
an outgrowth of Edison’s experiments with 
that form of telephone with which he tried to 
vary the intensity of electric waves by means 
of the human voice ; and its superiority to the 
thermopile may be thus exemplified: a hot 
iron placed a few inches from a thermopile 
will deflect the needle of an ordinary galvano- 
meter about 1°; the human finger, held four 
inches from a tasimeter, will deflest the 
needle of a similar galvanometer 6°. The 
ractical uses of the instrument are said to 
: (1) Warning vessels of the approach of 
icebergs, by exposure to the air or to the 
water cooled by their vicinity ; (2) Indicating 
otherwise inappreciable weights ; (3) Record- 
ing pressures of air in motion, thus affording 
a useful addition to the anemometer. 


[Eng. tasimeter; -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or determined by a tasimeter. 


(O. Fr. tasque, tasche (Fr. 
tdche), from Low Lat. tasca = a tax, from Lat. 
taxo=to rate, value, tax (q.v.). Tax and 
task are thus doublets.] 

ede AS LAX, 

“Graunted to the inhabytauntes thereof great 
fredom, and quyt theym of al kyngly taske or tribute.” 
—Fubyan: Chronycle, ch. ce. 

2. Business or work imposed by another, 
generally a definite quantity or amount of 
work to be done; what duty or necessity 
imposes ; duty or duties collectively. 

“This my mean task.” Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 1, 

3. Specifically, a lesson to be learnt; a 
portion of study jmposed by a teacher. 

4, Work undertaken ; an undertaking. 


** Dare to be wise ; begin ; for, once begun, 
Your task is easy ; half the work is done,” 
Francis: Horace; Ep. i. 2 


5. Burdensome employment ; toil, labour. 


“ All with weary task fordone.” 
sp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, V. 2. 


q * (1) At task: To be censured; blamed ; 
taken to task. (Shakesp.) 

(2) To take to task: [TakE, v., J 52.) 

task-work, s. 

1, Work imposed or performed as a task. 


2. Work done by the job, as opposed to 
day-work or time-work. 


task, v.¢. [TAask, s.] 


1. To impose a task upon; to assign a cer- 
tain quantity or amount of labour, work, or 
business to. 


“ Ohains him and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes.” Cowper ; Task, ii. 23. 


2. To oppress with excessive or severe labour 
or exertion; to occupy or engage fully, as 


with a task. 
“ Some things of weight 
That task our thoughts.” Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2 
*3. To charge, to tax with. 
*4. Tochallenge, to summon, to command 
to do. 
“To thy strong bidding, 
Task Ariel and all his quality.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest. i. 1. 
*5. To impose, to load. 


“I dare not task my weakness with more.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. & 


task’-ér, s. (Eng. task, v. ; -er.] 


1. One who imposes a task or tasks ; a task- 


master, 
> : “ To task the tasker.” 
Shakesp.; Love's Labour's Lost, ii. 


task’-mas-teér, s. 


deter 8. 
ound ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 


tas-man’-ni-a, s. 


taseometer—taste 


2. One who performs a task or piece of work 
or labour ; in Scotland, often a labourer who 
receives his wages in kind. 


“ He is a good daysman, or journeyman, or tasker,” 
—Ward: Sermons, p. 105. 


task’-ing, s. [Eng. task; -ing.] Task-work. 


“ We have done our tasking bravely, 
With the thews of Scottish men.” 
Blackie; Lays of Highlands, p.*103, 
[Eng. task, s., and master.] 
One who imposes a task or tasks ; one who 
assigns tasks to others and superintends their 
execution, 


“Driven to madness by this usage, he killed his 
taskmaster.’—Taylor ; Words & Places (1878), ch. ii. 


* tas’-lét, s. [Eng. tasse ; dimin. suff. -let.] A 
piece of armour for the thigh. 


“ Thigh-pieces of steel, then called taszets.”—Scott : 
Legend of Montrose, p. 16. 


Tag-ma/-ni-an, a. & s. [See def.] 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Tasmania 
or Van Diemen’s Land. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of Tas- 
mania. The aboriginal Tasmanians have en- 
tirely vanished, as a result of European settle- 
ment, the last male dying in 1869, the last 
female in 1876. They were a race of low 
savages, far behind the Pacific islanders gen- 
erally in degree of development. 


Tasmanian-devil, s. A species of 
Dasyure (Dasyurus ursinus) which is peculiarly 
savage and untamable. The Dasyures are 
carnivorous marsupials which in Australia and 
Tasmania replace the placental carnivora of 
other regions. D. ursinus is about the size of a 
badger, with a large and broad head, and 
massive crowded teeth. The body is plump, 
with coarse, brownish-black fur, and a white 
band on the chest. These animals formerly 
committed great havoc among the poultry and 
even the sheep of the settlers in Tasmania, but 
are being driven out of the settled region. 
There are two other species in Tasmania, 
smaller in size, being about the size of a cat. 
[NATIVE-DEVIL, URSINE-DASYURE.] 


Tasmanian fern-root, s. Pteris aqui- 
lina, a large species of Bracken, the rhizome of 
which was one of the principal articles of food 
of the Maoris of Tasmania before the British 
colonization of New Zealand. The roots, 
which are about an inch in circumference, 
were cut in pieces, dried and stacked. When 
wanted for use, the root was steeped in water, 
sun-dried, and roasted. By beating it on a 
stone mortar flour of a good quality was 
obtained, 


Tasmanian sub-region, s. 

Ichthy. : A sub-region, established by ich 
thyologists, for the study of the distribution 
of freshwater fishes. It consists of Tasmania 
with a portion of South-eastern Australia. 


Tasmanian-_wolf, s. A Tasmanian 
carnivorous marsupial of the family Dasyuride, 
genus Thylacinus, one nearly allied to Dasy- 
urus [TASMANIAN-DEVIL]. There is one species 
only, T. cynocephalus, which is the largest 
extant marsupial carnivora. Itis now restricted 
to Tasmania, where it is being rapidly extermi- 
nated by the sheep-herders, whose flocks it 
frequently ravages. It is rather smaller than 
a wolf, with a dog-like muzzle and long, taper- 
ing tail. In character it is very fierce and 
active, and is called “tiger,” ‘“ wolf,’ and 
“hyena” by the settlers. [THYLActNus.] 


{After Tasmania, where 


Min.: A name given by Church to some 
small dises, occurring thickly distributed 
through a laminated shale. Hardness, 2-0; 
sp. gr. 1°18; lustre, resinous ; colour, reddish- 
brown. Insoluble in alcohol, ether, benzole, 
&e. Compos.: carbon, 79°21; hydrogen, 
10°23 ; sulphur, 5°28 ; oxygen, 5°28= 100. 
The name is more frequently, though erro- 
neously, applied to the shale itself. 


[Named after Abel Jans- 
sen Tasman, who set sail on his great voyage 
of discovery on Aug. 14th, 1642. It is after 
him that the island of Tasmania is called.] 


_Bot.: A genus of Winteree. Shrubs with 
simple, evergreen, entire, smooth, leathery, 
dotted leaves, with inconspicuous flowers, 
and small indehiscent fruit with shining 
black seeds. Tasmannia aromatica, a native 
of Tasmania, is a handsome bush with dull 


béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £, 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dol, 


tass, * tasse (1), s. 


tas-sar, s. 
* t&sse (2), *t&s’-sét, s. (Fr. tassette; dimin. 


ttis’-sel (1), *t&s’-tle (tle as el), s. 


tas’-sel (2), s. 


tas’-sel (3), s. 
tas’-sel (2, s. 
tas’-sel (5), s. 
tas’-sel, v.t. [TasseEt (1), s.] 


tast’-a-ble, a. 


taste, *taaste, * tast, v.t. & i. 


Fd 
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purple branches. Every part is aromatic ana 
pungent to the taste. The fruit is occasion- 
ally used as pepper. 


[Fr. tasse.] A cup. 


“Would you give Rob Campbell a tass of aqua vit» 
if he lacked it?”—Scott.: Rob Roy, ch. iv, 


[TussER.] 


from tasse = @ pouch.) 


Old Arm. : Armour for the thighs ; one of a 
pair of appendages to the corselet, consisting 
of skirts of iron that covered the thighs. They 
were fastened to the cuirass with hooks. 


“Their legs were armed with greaves, and their 
thighs with ¢asses."—North: Plutarch, p, 273. 


(0. Fr. 
tassel =a fastening, a clasp (Fr. tasseaw =a 
bracket); Low Lat. tassellus = a tassel, from 
Lat. taxillum, aceus. of taxillus =a small die, 
dimin. of talus = a knuckle bone, a die; Ital. 
tassello =a collar of a cloak, a square. A 
tassel was probably originally a sort of button 
made ofa piece of squared bone, and after- 
wards of other materials. (Skeat.)] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

I, A sort of pendent ornament, consisting 
generally of a roundish mould covered with 
twisted threads of silk, wool, or the like, 
which hang down in a thick fringe. They are 
attached to the corners of cushions, curtains, 
walking-sticks, sword-hilts, &c. 


“ Robes of fur, and belts of wampum,... 
Beautiful with beads and tasse/s.” 
: Longfellow ; Hiawatha, xi. 
2, Anything resembling a tassel, as the 
pendent head or flower of some plants. 


“ From the tassels of the birch-tree.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xviii. 


3. A small ribbon of silk sewn to a book, 
to be placed between the leaves. 


II. Arch.: A board beneath the mantel- 
piece. 

tassel-grass, s. 

Bot. : Ruppia maritima, 


[TIERCEL.] 


*tassel-gent, *tassel-gentle, s. A 
trained male goshawk or tiercel; a tiercel- 
gentle. 


“Hist, Romeo, hist !—O, for a falconer’s voice 


To lure this tassel-gentle back again ! 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 2. 


[TorsEL.] 
(TBASEL.] 
[TussLE.] (Scotch.) 


To adorn with 
tassels. 


tas’-selled, * tas’-seled, * tas-siled, a. 


{Eng. tassel (1), s.;-ed.] Adorned with tassels. 


“Ere. . . tassell’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket.” Milton: Arcades. 


tas’-sie, s. [A dimin. from tass (q.v.).] A 


cup, a small vessel. (Scotch.) 


(Eng. tast(e) ; -able.] Capable 
of being tasted ; savoury, relishing. 
nels distilled oils are fluid, volatile, and tastable.” 
—Boyle. 


[O. Fr. 
taster = to taste or assay, to handle, to feel, 
to touch ; Fr. tdter; Ital. tastare = to taste, to 
feel, to grope, to try, to probe. From a hypo- 
thetical Low Lat. taxito, a frequent. from Lat. 
taxo = to feel, to handle, from tactws, pa. par. 
of tango =to touch; Dut. & Ger. tasten = to 
touch, feel.] 


A. Transitive: 


*1. To try by the touch; to handle, to 
feel; to try or prove by touching or feeling. 


“ T rede thee let thin hond upon it falle 
And tast it wel, and ston thou shalt it find 
Sin that thou seest not with thin eyen blind.” 


Chaucer. C, T., 15,970. 
*2, To try, to test. 


“ And he now began 

To taste the bow, the sharp shaft took, tugged hard,” 

Chapman ; Homer; Odyssey xxi. 
*3. To become acquainted with by actual 
trial or experience ; to experience, to undergo. 
“Ther ben summe of hem that stonden heere, 
whiche schulen not taste deeth, till thei se mannes 
sone comynge in his kyngdom."— Wycliffe: Matt. xvi. 
* 4, To understand ; to become acquainted 
with. y 


“ Acqualnt thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works.” Cowper: Task, Vv. 77 
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5. To participate m ; to partake of. (Usually 
with an implied sense of pleasure or enjoy- 
ment.) 

“Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known.” 

Cowper: Task, i. 658, 

6. To try by the touch of the tongue; to 
perceive the relish or flavour of by taking a 
small quantity into the mouth. 

“They ... put the glass to their lips, but having 
tasted the liquor, they returned it, with strong expres- 
sions of disgust.”"—Cook : First Voyage, bk. i., ch. 1ii, 

7, To try by eating; to eat. 

“1 tasted a little of this honey.”—1 Samuel xiv. 29. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To try food or drink by the mouth; to 
eat or drink a little by way of trial, so as to 
perceive the flavour ; to try or test the flavour 
of food or drink. 

2. To eat. 

“Of this tree we may not taste or touch,” 
Milton: P. L., ix, 651. 
* 3, To have experience, perception, or en- 
joyment ; to partake. 
“ Bound in thine adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of pain.” 
Gray: Hymn to Adversity. 

*4, To enjoy sparingly. (Followed by of.) 

5. To have a smack or flavour; to have a 
particular quality, flavour, relish, or savour 
when applied to the tongue, palate, or other 
organ of taste; to smack. (Used absolutely 
before an adjective : as, It tastes bitter, sweet, 
&e. ; followed by of before an object.) 

“Tf your butter tastes of brass, it is your master’s 
fault, who will not allow a silver saucepan,”—Suif¢, 
Instruct. to Servants, 

taste, * tast, s. [Tastx, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of tasting ; gustation. 
“The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe,” 
Milton: P. L.,1,% 

2. That sense by which we perceive the 
characteristic or distinctive relish or savour 
of anything when brought into contact with 
special organs situated in the mouth. [II.] 

“The organ of taste is the tongue and palate.”— 
Locke: Nat. Philos., ch. xi, 

3. A particular sensation excited by certain 
bodies, which are called sapid, when brought 
into contact with the tongue, palate, &c., and 
moistened with saliva; flavor, savor. 

“It begins to boile like newe wine, & to be sower 

and sharp of taste.”"—Huackluyt : Voyages, i. 97. 

4, Power of appreciating or distinguishing 
between the flavour of different substances, 

“ For thou of love hast lost thy tast I gesse, 

As sicke man hath of sweet and bitternesse.” 
Chaucer; Assemblie of Fowles, 
5, Intellectual relish or discernment; ap- 
reciation, liking and inclination. (Formerly 
ollowed by of, now by for: as, a taste for 
music, a taste for chemistry, &c.) 


6. Nice perception, or the power of per- 
ceiving and relishing excellence in human per- 
formances; the power of appreciating the 
finer qualities of art, as exhibited by the prac- 
tical artist, or felt by the amateur or con- 
noisseur; the faculty of discerning beauty, 
order, congruity, proportion, symmetry, or 
whatever constitutes excellence, particularly 
in ‘the fine arts or literature ; that faculty of 
the mind by which we both perceive and enjoy 
whatever is beautiful or sublime in the works 
of nature and art. The possession of taste 
insures grace or beauty in the works of an 
artist, and the avoidance of all that is low or 
mean. It is as often the result of an innate 
sense of beauty or propriety as of art-educa- 
tion, and no genius can compensate for the 
want of it. 

7, Manner with respect to what is pleasing; 
the pervading air, choice of circumstances, or 
general arrangement in any work of art, by 
which taste on the part of the artist or author 
is evinced ; style. 

“Taste is, perhaps, his only director. Taste in 
writing is the exhibition of the greatest quantity of 
beauty and of use that may be mented into any 
description without counteracting each other.”—Gold- 
smith: Polite Learning, ch. vii. 

8. Manner with respect to what is becoming, 
roper, refined, or in accordance with the 
aws of politeness and good society: as, That 

remark is not in good taste, 


*9, The act of feeling or experiencing, 
“T have almost forgot the taste of fears.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, v. 5. 
10. Trial, experiment, essay, proof, speci- 
men. 


“ Have we not had a taste of his obedience?” 
Shukesp. : Coriolanus, ili. 1, 


taste—taster 


11, A small portion given as a specimen or 
sample; a little piece or bit tasted, eaten, or 
drunk. 

II. Technically : 

1. Physiol. : The specific organs producing 

the sense of taste are the endings of the glos- 
so-pharyngeal and lingual nerves in the mu- 
cous membrane of the tongue and palate, the 
tongue and lips acting as subsidiary organs by 
bringing the sapid substances into contact 
with the mucous membrane of the mouth. It 
is not yet decided whether the taste-buds 
(q.v.) are special organs of taste. The tastes 
thus cognizable are broadly classified into 
acid, saline, bitter, and sweet. It is essential 
to the development of taste that the sub- 
stance brought in contact with the tongue be 
dissolved, and the effect is greatest when its 
temperature is about 40°, The relative posi- 
tion of the nostrils and the mouth ensures 
that nothing can enter the latter without 
sending into the former some of the odor- 
iferous particles which may exist in thé sub- 
stance swallowed, and the impressions received 
through the organs of taste and smell are so 
blended together as to become one. No special 
organ of taste has been discovered in inver- 
tebrate animals; and it seems probable that 
among the vertebrates it rises with the ad- 
vance of organization, reaching its full de- 
velopment in man. The tongue is covered on 
its sides and upper portions by little vascular 
projections termed papille, some being pointed, 
ethers rounded. These are visible to the 
naked eye as little sharp or rounded projections. 
In the cat tribe the papille aro hard and 
curved backwards, the animal using its tongue 
ag a scraper to remove the flesh from the bones 
of its prey. At the back of the tongue are 
eight or ten papillw of a different character, 
and arranged in the form of a V, with its 
opening forwards. In the trenches between 
them a watery fluid is secreted, keeping them 
always moist, while in their epithelium are the 
taste-bulbs, or taste-buds, These are believed 
by most physiologists to be the organs of taste. 
‘No substance has a taste except one capable of 
solution, though not all soluble substances 
have a taste. It is perhaps some chemical 
action of the food material dissolved in the 
saliva, upon the nerve ends of the taste-buds, 
that yields the sensation of taste. Much of 
what we call taste is really smell, an odor 
ascending to the olfactory nerves, and mingling 
its sensation with that of the gustatory nerves. 
Sugar, salt, quinine, and some acids are devoid 
of smell, and we can distinguish them by the 
taste alone, they yielding the tastes of sweet, 
salt, bitter, and sour. But meat, wine, and 
fruit add to the sensations of taste which they 
may produce others derived from the smell, 
and to the latter their peculiarities of flavor 
are due. A bad-cold dulls our appreciation of 
these articles of diet. The odorous emanations 
from the food readily pass upward from the 
mouth into the nasal passages, and affect there 
the nerves of smell. To the taste sensations 
mentioned may perhaps be added the alkaline, 
astringent, and metallic, though it is question- 
able if these are properly tastes. Yet if all 
these be considered, the efiects of taste still 
greatly lack the variety of those of smell, in 
which numerous shades of variety can be 
detected. There is reason to believe that each 
taste 1s most acutely felt on some special 
locality of the tongue. That of bitter, for 
instance, does not seem discernible until the 
bitter principle reaches the bacls of the mouth, 
while the sweet and acid tastes seem most 
easily distinguished by the front part of the 
tongue, 

2. Psychol.: Tastes differ so much among 
individnals, nations, or in different ages and 
conditions of civilization, that it is utterly 
impossible to set up a standard of taste 
applicable to all men and to all stages in the 
evolution of society. 

4 (1) Taste, in a material sense, is appH- 
cable to every object that can be applied 
to the organ of taste, and to every degree 
and manner in which the organ can be af- 
fected ; some things are tasteless, other things 
have a strong taste, and others a mixed 
taste. The flavor is the predominating taste, 
and consequently is applied to such objects 
as may have a different kind or degree of 
taste; an apple may not only haye the general 


taste of apple, but also a flavor peculiar to_ 


itself; the flavor is commonly said of that 
which is good, as a fine flavor, a delicious flavor ; 
but it may designate that which is not always 
agreeable, as the flavor of fish, which is 
unpleasant in things that do not admit of euch 
a taste. 


taste’-ful-ly, adv. 


taste’-ful-néss, s. 


taste’-léss, a. 


taste’-léss-néss, s. 


| tast’-ér, s. 


(2) He who derives particular pleasure from 
any art may be said to have a taste for it; 
he who makes very great proficiency in the 
theory and practice of any art may be said 
to have a genius for it. One may have a taste 
without having genius, but it would not be 
possible to have genius for a thing without 
having a taste for it. 


taste-bud, s. 

Anat. (Pl.): Ovoidal or flask-shaped bodies 
discovered by Loven and Schwalbe on the 
surface of the tongue. They are believed to 
be special organs of taste. Their lower «parts 
are in contact with the corium, the upper 
ones appear as pores. Each taste-bud looks 
like a flask-shaped barrel, its walls lined with 
cells placed side by side like the staves of a 
cask. Each opens by a little pore outwardly, 
while a nerve enters into the deeper part. The 
sensory cells within the cask or bud are much 
elongated, each ending in a tiny bristle which 
projects from the pore into the trench of the 
papillz, From the opposite end of this cell a 
delicate nerve enters the nerve trunk which 
passes from the bud to the brain. The protud- 
ing hairs are kept moist by a glandular 
secretion and by whatever sapid substances 
may be present, and probably convey inward 
the sensory impressions received from these 
substances. It is almost certain that these 
buds are organs of taste, but it is not sure that 
they are the only organs. As yet much is to 
be learned concerning the terminations of the 
nerves in the tongue epithelium. 


*tast’-Ed, a. [Eng, tast(e); -ed.] Having a 


parécular taste or relish, 
‘*Coleworts are reported . .. to be better tasted, uf 
they be sometimes watred with salt-water.”—Bacon é 
Nat. Hist., § 460. 


taste’-ful, a. [Eng. taste; -full.] 


1. Having a high or strong taste or relish 
savoury. 
“ A kid's well-fatted entrails, tasteful food.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xviii. 51. 
2. Endowed with taste ; capable of discern- 
ing and appreciating what is beautiful, su- 
blime, noble, or the like; possessing good 


te. 
“ His tasteful mind enjoys 
Alike the complicated charms, which glow 
Thro’ the wide landscape.” 
Cooper: Power of Harmony, ti, 


8. Characterized by or exhibiting good taste ; 

roduced, arranged, constructed, or regulated 
Ey or in accordance with good taste: as, a 
tasteful pattern. 


(Eng. tasteful ; -ly.] In 


a tasteful manner ; in or with good taste: as, 
a garden tastefully laid out. 


(Eng. tasteful; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being tasteful, 


[Eng. taste ; -less.] 

1, Having no taste; exciting no sensation 
in the organs of taste. 

2. Incapable of experiencing the sense of 
taste ; destitute or deprived of the sense of 
taste. 


8. Having no power of giving pleasure; . 


stale, flat, insipid. 
“ A while on trivial things we held discourse, 
To me soon tasteless.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. i. 

*4, Not possessing taste, or the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of what is good, beautiful, 
excellent, noble, or the like; destitute of 
taste ; having bad taste. 

5. Not originating from or in accordance 
with good taste; in bad taste; characterized 
by bad taste. 


taste’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. tasteless; -ly.] In 


a tasteless manner; without taste. 


[Eng. tasteless ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being tasteless, or 
without flavour ; insipidity. 
2, Want of taste, or the appreciation of 
what is good, beautiful, excellent, noble, or 
the like, 


“Venting my vexations in censures of the forward- 
ness and indiscretion of girls, or the inconstancy, 
tastelessness, aud perfidy of men.”—Rambler, No. 149, 


3. Absence of good taste. 
(Eng. tast(e), v. 5 -er.] 
1. One who tastes. 


2, Specif., one whose duty it is to ascertain 
the quality, &c., of food or drink ‘by tasting 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, f4ll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


oY, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cilre, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= e;ey=a; qu = kw. 


tastily—tattooing 
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ib before submitting it to his master. Tasters 
were important officials in the courts of me- 
diwval princes, their duty being to take care 
that no poison or other injurious matter was 
introduced into their lord’s food, for which 

urpose they tasted all the food or drink 
i cascieen before giving it to him. 


“The lights are disposed in order about the cups; 
the cup-bearers, skinkers, and tasters, are changed.” 
P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 177. 


8. One employed to test the quality of pro- 
visions, &c., by tasting samples submitted to 
him by the vendors: as, a tea-taster. 

4, Anything by which or in which anything 
is tasted, as a cheese-taster, a dram-cup, or 
the like. 


tast/-1-ly, adv. (Eng. tasty; -ly.] Ina tasty 
or tasteful manner; with good taste; taste- 
fully. 


tast’-Ing, pr. par. ora. [TastTE, v.] 


tasting-hole, s. 

Steel-manufac.: A small hole through the 
bar-trough and the wall of a cementing-fur- 
nace, through which a bar of iron may be 
withdrawn to examine the condition and 
degree of progress. 


tas'-td, adv. [Ital.=touch.] 
Music: A direction that the passage to 
which it is affixed is to be played in unison, 
without accompanying chords, 


tast’-y, a. (Eng. tast(e); -y.] 
1, Having a pleasant taste ; palatable. 
2. Having a good taste or appreciation of 
what is beautiful, noble, sublime, or the like. 


3. Being in conformity with the principles 
of good taste ; tasteful. 


tat (1), s. (Bengali, &c.] A coarse kind of 
linen made in India from the fibres of Cor- 
chorus capsularis. 


tat (2), s. [See def.] A colloquial abbrevia- 
tion of tattoo (3) (q.v.). 


ta-ta’ (1), s. [Native name.] In West Africa 
the residence of a territorial or villege chief- 
tain. Large tatas are usually surrcunded by 
a stockade. 


ta-ta’ (2), s. & interj. [A word of no etym.] 
A familiar form of salutation at parting ; fare- 
well, good-bye, 


ta’-tar, s. [Tartar (1).] 


*tat-ar-wageges, s. pl. 
clothes ; rags. 


ta-tau’-pa, s. [Native name.] 

Ornith.: Crypturus tatawpa; a native of 
Eastern Brazil. It is about ten inches long; 
plumage gray on head, throat, and breast, 
back wings and tail- coverts reddish-brown, 
rump-feathers deep brown edged with white 
and yellow. Their flesh is much esteemed as 
an article of food. 


*tatch, * tatche, *taich, s. (Fr. tache=a 
at stain, or blemish.] (Scotch.) 
1, A spot, a stain, a blemish. 


“More ouer, to the nouryse shuld be appoynted an 
other womanne, of approued vertue, dyscretion, and 
pranatio, who shal not suffre in the childes presence 

be shewed any ee or tatche dyshoneste."—slyot ? 
Governour, bk. i., ch. iii. 


2. A trick, a contrivance, a plot. 


“Fawnus oppon a dey, when Be came at eve, 
Was set oppon a purpose to make his sone leve 
All his shrewd taichis wyth soodaes if Be myght,” 


= Tale of Beryn. 
tate’, teat, s. [Tarr.] a 
*tat’-6r, v.i. [TATrLe, v.] To tattle, to prate. 
tath, taith, s. [Icel. tath = dung; tatha=a 
manured fi eld.] 
1. Dung or manure left on lands when live 
stock is fed on it. 


2. Strong grass growing round the dung of 
cattle. (Also spelt teathe.) 


/-ti-an-ite (ti as shi), s. [See def.] 
Ecclesiol. & Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers 
of Tatian, an Assyrian, who flourished about 
A.D. 170. He was a rhetorician and a disciple 
of Justin Martyr. He wrote an Apology called 
Oratio contra (rrecos, a Harmony of the Gospels, 
, oe: ae founded the sect ed Encratites 

Ve, 


tat-o0', s. & v. [Tarroo.] 


(TaTTER.] Ragged 


tat’-éu, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : The Giant Armadillo, Priodon gigas 
(formerly Dasypus gigas), from Brazil and 
Surinam. It is the largest of the living Ar- 
madilloes, being about four feet long. The 
Peba (q.v.) is known as the Black Tatou. 


tat’-du-ay, s. pare name = wounded 
armadillo, So called by the Indians, who 
say that the tail, which is naked and looks 
raw, has been deprived of its scaly covering 
by violence. (Ripley & Dana.) ] 
Zool.: Xenurus unicinctus. [XENURUS.] 


tat-6u-hoéu,, s. [Native name.] 


Zool.: Tutusia pebu or septemcincta, the 
Peba (q.v.). 
tatt, v.i. [Tarrinc.] To work at or make 
tatting. 
tat’ta, s. [Tarrre.] 
tat’-tér, v.t. (Tarrer, s.] To rend or tear 
into rags. (Only used now in the pa, par.) 


tat’-tér, * tot-ter, s. [Icel. téturr, pl. tétrar 
=rags; Norw. totra, pl. totror; Low Ger. 
taltern = rags, tatters ; taltrig = tattered.) 
1. Arag; a piece torn and hanging. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) 
“This fable holds, from him that sits upon the 


throne, to the Deny devil that has scarce a tatter,”— 
L' Estrange : Fables. 


*2. A tatterdemalion. 


tatter-wallops, s. pl. 
(Scotch.) a 


tat-tér-dé-ma-li-6n, tat-tér-dé-mal’- 
li-on, s. ([Eng. tatter; Fr. de=of, from, 
and O. Fr. maillon (Fr. maillot) = long clothes, 
swaddling clothes.] A ragged fellow. 


“Hang "em tatterdematlions, they are not worth 
your sight.”—Dryden. Secret Love, iv. 


tat’-téred, a. (Eng. tatter ; -ed.] 
1. Rent in tatters ; torn, ragged. 


“ A tatter'd apron hides, 
Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 
More tatter’d still.” Cowper : Task, i. 549-51, 
*2. Dressed in tatters or rags ; ragged. 


“* Now, the treasure found, and matron’s store, 
Sought other objects than the tatter'd poor. 
Harte. (Todd.) 
3. Dilapidated ; ; showing gaps, breaks, or 
rents. 


“T do not like ruined, tattered cottages.”—Miss 
Austen: Sense & Sensibility, ch. xviii. 


Tat’_tér-sall, Tat’-tér-sall’s, s. A 
horse market established i in London (England), 
by Richard Tattersall in 1766. Hence, any 
such exchange or sporting rendezvous. 


t&t’-tie, s. (Hind. tatti; Mahratta tati=a 
mat. See def.] A screen made of split bam- 
boo placed vertically in doors and windows in 
Tudia (the window frames being temporarily 
taken out) while the dry hot wind is blow- 
ing during April, May, and June. A native 
with a pail of water stands outside drench- 
ing the mat, so that every interstice has 
a drop of water, As the dry wind blows 
into the house through these drops, evapora- 
tion takes place with such speed as to cool 
the wind, which enters the house at a tem- 
perature quite refreshing. A single pane of 
glass is sometimes placed in the window tattie 
to afford the inmates of the room a small 
amount of light. When the hot season is 
succeeded by the rainy season, the tatties are 
removed, as the wind is already saturated with 
moisture, and the temperature does not re- 
quire to be artificially reduced. (Anglo-Indian.) 


vy. 


tatt/-Img, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps con- 
nected with tatter. } 
1, A kind of lace edging, consisting of a 
set of loops strung upon a thread, on which 


Tatters, rags. 


they are afterwards pulled up to form a loop- | 


edging. 
2. The act or operation of making such lace. 
q Used also adjectively : as, tatting cotton. 


tat’-tle, v.i. [A frequent. from a base tat-, ex- 

pressive of the sound of talking or repeating 
the syllable ta, ta, ta (Wedgwood); ef. Dut. 
tateren = to stammer ; 3; Low Ger. tateln =to 
tattle: titetateln = to tittle-tattle ; tdteler =a 
tattler.] [Tarer, TiTrLe, TITTER.] 

1. To prate, to chatter, to talk idly ; to use 
many words with little or no meaning. 

“ How these Teo things tattle, when they get a 


toy by the en: 
Beaum. & Flet.: Island Princess, iii. 


2. To tell tales; to communicate secrets ; 
to blab. 
Wi phe ? DS a alt woman.”—Shakesp, > Merry 
tattle, s. [TatTrLs, v.] Prate, idle tatk, 
tittle-tattle. 


“Persons well skilled in those different subjects 
hear the impertinent tattle with a just contempt.”— 
Watts: On the Mind. 


*tat/-tle-mént, s. (Eng. tattle; -ment.] 
Tattle, idle talk, chattering. 
“Her foolish, glad tattlement.”"—Oarlyle: Miscell., 


iv. 239, 
tat’-tlér, * tat’-lér, s. [Eng. tattl(e); -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who tattles; an idle 


talker ; one who tells tales. 
“ Tattlers will be sure to hear 
The trumpet of coutention.” 
Cowper : Friendship. 

2. Ornith.: A popular American name for 
any species of the modern Totanine (q.v.). 
Totanus macularius is known as the Spotted 
Tattler, and T. flavipes, the Yellow-shanked 
: Sandpiper, as the Tell-tale Tattler. The 
popular name is derived from their habit of 
uttering a shrill whistle of four loud and 
rapidly repeated notes at the least sign of 
danger, giving the alarm to all the birds in the 

neighbourhood, (Ripley & Dana.) 


* tat’-tlér-y, s. [Eng. tattle; -ry.] Idle talk; 
tittle-tattle. 


tat’-tling, pr. par. ora. [TATrTLs, v.] 


* tat’-tling-ly, adv. [Eng. tattling; -ly.] In 
a tattling manner; with idle talk. 


tat-tod’ (1), * tap-tod’,* tap-tow, s. [Dut. 
taptoe = tattoo, from tap= a tap, and toe= 
put to, shut, closed ; hence, the meaning is, 
“‘ The tap is closed ;” the tattoo was thus the 
signal for closing the taps of the public-houses 
(Skeat); cf. Ger. zapfenstreich = tattoo, lit. 
= tapstroke; Low Ger. tappenslag, lit. = a tap- 
shutting.] The beat of the drum at night, to 
call soldiers to their quarters or tents. 
“ All those whose hearts are loose and low, 
Start if they but hear the tattoo.” 
Prior ; Alma, i, 484. 
J The devil’s tattoo: That beating or drum- 
ming with the fingers upon a table, &c., often 
practised by people when vacant or impatient. 
“Mr. Gawtrey remained by the fire beating the 
devil's tattoo upon the chimney-piece, and ever and 
anon turned his glance towards Thburne, who seemed 
to have forgotten his existence.”.—Lord Lytton: 
Night & Morning. 
tit-tod’, * tat-tow, v.t. [Tahitian tataw = 
tattoo-marks, from ta=a mark, a design.) 
To prick the skin and stain the punctured 
spots with some colouring substance, forming 
lines or designs on the body. [TarTToo1ne.] 


“ Perhaps, however, the most beautiful of all was 
that of the New Zealanders, who were generally tattooed 
in curved or spiral Tied? ERD bCGES Origin of 
Civilization (ed. 1882), p. 86. 


tat-tod’ (2), s. [Tarroo, v.] That which is 
tattooed, 


“There was a variety of tattoos and ornamentation, 
rendering them a serious difficulty to strangers.’”— 
Burton: Abeokuta, i, 104, 


tat’-tod (3), tat’-td, tiit-too, s. 
tattu = a pony. ] 

Zool.: The East Indian pony of Hamilton 
Smith, the Mahratta pony of Sykes, the Hack 
pony of Calcatta (Hardwick). It is exten- 
sively bred in the Deccan, where it is much 
used to transport luggage. It is considered 
very vicious. 


* tat-tod-age (age as i&), s. [Eng. tattoo, 
v.; -age.] A design produced by tattooing. 
“ Above his tattooage of the five crosses, the fellow 


had a picture of two hearts united.’ "—Thackeray : 
From Cornhill to Cairo, ch. xiii, 


{Hind. 


tat-tod-e6’, s. [Eng. tattoo; -ee.] One who 
is tattooed. 

“A couple of initials or an anchor are about the 
extent to which the ambition of the tattooee runs,”"— 
Standard, April 13, 1886. 

t&t-tod'-ér, s. [Eng. tattoo; -er.) One who 
tattoos. 


“ The victims of this strange form of human vanity 
had to subinit to the puncture of the tattooer’s sharp 
instruments.”"—Standard, April 18, 1886, 

tat-tod’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Tarroo, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
_C. As substantive: 
“1. Ord. Lang.; The act of one who tattoos ; 
the design produced by a_tattooer. The 


doi, b5Y; PORE, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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tatty—tautog 


practice of marking the skin with punctures 
or incisions, and introducing into the wounds 
so made coloured liquids, gunpowder, or 
the like, so as to produce figures or designs on 
the body. The practice is common among 
the South Sea Islanders, New Zealanders, &c. 
Mr. Darwin (Descent of Man, ed. 2nd, p. 574) 
says: “ Not one great country can be named 
from the Polar regions in the North to New 
Zealand in the South, in which the aborigines 
do not tattoo themselves.” Tattooing existed 
among the ancient Britons, It was forbidden 
to the Jews in Lev. xix. 28, and probably 
would not have been so, had the practice not 
tended to arise among them. 


tatty, a. [Tarr.] Matted; rough and shaggy. 
(Scotch. ) 
“ Wha wad hae thought there had been as muckle 
sense in his tat¢y pow?"—Scott. Rob Roy, ch. xxxiv. 


tat-ty, s. [Tarriz.] 
tata, s. [Tarov.] 
tit’-u-a, s. [Native name (?).] 


Entom.: A genus of Vespide. Tatua morio, 
a social wasp, a native of Cayenne, suspends 
its nest from the twig of a tree, and makes an 
aperture in the side of the wall. 


ta-tu’-gi-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from the native 
naine of some of the species. ] 

Zool.: The sole genus of Tatusiine, with 
five species, from the lower Rio Grande of 
Texas to Patagonia. This genus differs from 
all other Armadilloes in having a diphyodont 
dentition, and two pectoral mamme, in addi- 
tion to the pectoral pair, and in producing 
from four to ten a birth, 


ta-tu-si-I-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tatusi(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool.:; A sub-family of Dasypodide, with a 
single genus, Tatusia (q.v.). 


tau, s. [The Greek name of the letter f.] 

1. Entom.: Bombyx taw of Fabricius trans- 
ferred by Latreille to the genus Attacus. 

2. Her.: The Cross of St. Anthony, called 
also the Cross Tau. It derives its name from 
its resemblance to the Greek letter tau, and 
is somewhat like the cross potent. 

3. Ichthy. : Batrachus tau (Gadus tau, Linn.), 
the Toad-fish of Carolina, [ToApD-FisH.] 


tau-staff, s. 
Archeol.: A staff with a cross-head, or head 
in the shape of the letter T. 


taught (gh silent), a. [Taur.] 
Naut.: Taut, tight. 


taught (gh silent), pret. & pa. par. [TEacH.] 
tauld, pret. & pa. par. [TeLL.] 


taunt, a. [O. Fr. tant; Lat. tantus = so great.] 
Naut.: High or tall. Applied to masts 
when they are of an unusual height. 


“Her enormously tawnt spars are made very appa- 
rent, but of course the fore-shortening takes off the 
length of hull.”—Field, June 4, 1887. 


taunt, *tawnte, v.t. [A variant of Mid. 
Eng. tent, tenten=to try; O. Fr. tanter= to 
tempt, to prove, to try ; Lat. tenzo.] 

*1. To tease. 


‘Sometime tawnting withoute displesure and not 
without disport,”—MJore: Workes, p. 57. 


2. To reproach with severe and insulting 
words ; to twit scornfully; to upbraid with 
sarcasm, 


“ Being taunted by the way that he was a papist.”— 
Wood: Athenee Oxon., vol. i. (John Davies.) 


*3. To censure, blame, or condemn in a re- 
proachful, scornful, and insuiting manner. 
“Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taunt my faults 
With such full licence.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i. 2. 
A 
taunt, *taunte, s. (Taunt, v.] 
*1, A teasing joke. 


“Which liberall taunte that most gentyl emperour 
toke in so good part.”—Zlyot : Governour, bk. ii., ch. v. 


2. Upbraiding words; bitter or sarcastic 
reproach ; insulting invective. 
“He heard their defiance, the boast, the tawnt, and 
the insult.” Longfellow : Miles Standish, vii. 
taunt/-ér, s. [Eng. taunt, v.; -er.] One who 
taunts. 


taunt -ing, pr. par. ora. [TAvNT, v.] 


taunt’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. taunting; -ly.] 


In a taunting manner; with taunts; with 
bitter or sarcastic reproaches. 

“The merest schoolboy at home knew that a long 
while ago, you may tauntingly tell me.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov, 13, 1885. 

TAun’-ton, s. [See def.) 
Fabric: A kind of broad-cloth made at 
Taunton, in Somerset, England. 


*taunt’-réss, *taunt-resse, s. 
tawnt ; -ress.) A woman who taunts. 


“O temerous tauntresse that delights in toyes.” 
Vncertaine Authors; To an Unstedfast Woman, 


tau’-pie, taw’-pie, s. [Icel. tépi =a fool; 
Dan. taabe = a fool; Sw. tapig = simple, 
foolish.] A foolish, thoughtless young woman, 


(Eng. 


*taure, s.  [Tavrus.] The constellation 


Taurus. 


*tau’-ri-cor-nows, a. ([Lat. taurus=a 
bull, and cornu =a horn.) Having horns like 
a bull. 


“ Their descriptions must be relative, or the tauri- 
cornous picture of the one the same as the other.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. ix. 


tau-ri-dés, s. pl. [Lat. taur(us); masc, or 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ides.] 
Astron. ; Meteors having their radiant point 
in the constellation Taurus. 


*tau’-ri-dor, s. A bull- 


fighter. 


tau’-ri-form, a. (Lat. tawrus=a bull, and 
Jorma =form.] Having the form or shape of 
a bull. 


“As a malignant deity the sun-god is tauriform.”— 
Donaldson: Theatre of the Greeks, p. 15. 


tau’-rine, a. &s. (Lat. tawrus = a bull.) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining or relating to a bull. 
2. Belonging to or resembling the genus 
Taurus; espec. Taurus urus. [URus.] 


‘The existence in this country originally of a very 
large race of taurine oxen,” — Wilson: Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland, ch. i, 


B. As substantive: 

Chem. : CoH;NSO3. A neutral crystalline 
substance, obtained by boiling purified bile 
with hydrochloric acid, filtering, evaporating 
the acid filtrate, and treating the residue with 
five or six times its bulk of boiling aleohol. 
On cooling, the taurine separates in large, 
hard, colourless prisms, without taste or 
odour. It is slightly soluble in cold water, 
very soluble in hot water, insoluble in al- 
cohol and ether. 


tau-rin-ich’ -thys, s. Lat. tawrin(us) = 
taurine, and Gr. ix@ds (ichthus) = a fish.] 


Paleont.: A genus of Labride, akin to 
Odax (q.v.), from the Miocene of France. 


[Sp. toreador.] 


tau-ris-cite, s. [After Pagus Tawriscorum, 
the Roman name for the Canton Uri, Switzer- 
land, where it occurs ; suff. -ite. (Min.). ] 
Min.: A mineral occurring in acicular 
crystals of the orthorhombic system, and stated 
to have the physical characters and chemical 
composition of Melanterite (q.v.), which erys- 
tallizes in the monoclinic system, 


tau-ro-, pref. [Taurus:] Of or belonging to 
a bull. 


tau-r6-che-n6-chol-ic, a. - [Pref. tauro- ; 
Gr. xv (chén), genit. xynvos (chénos) = a goose, 
and Eng. cholic (q.v.).] (See def. of com- 
pound.) 


taurochenocholic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cog9H49NSO3 (?). A sulphuretted 
acid found in goose-bile. It has not yet been 
obtained pure. 


tau-ro-chol’-ic, a. [Pref. tawro-, and Eng. 
cholic (q.v.).] Derived from or containing 
taurine and bile. 


taurocholic-acid, s. The same as 
Biuin (q.v.). The name taurocholic-acid is 
now more generally used. 


tau’-r6-cOll, tAu-rd-cdl’-la, s. [Gr. taipos 
(tawros) =a bull, and K6AAa (kolla) = glue.) A 
gluey substance made from a bull’s hide. 


*tau-ro-ma-chi-a, * tau-rom’-a-chy, s. 
[Gr. ravpos (tawros) = a bull, and waxy (maché) 
=a battle, a fight.] A publie bull-fight. 

“Doing as much mischief as the most exigeant 


votary of tawromachy could desire,” — St. James's 
Gazette, May, 17, 1887. 


Rol ee ho a. & s. [TAUROMA- 
CHIA, 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to bull-fightse 
or bull-fighting. 
“In tauromachian technology the Wairoan ‘ haka’ 


might be accounted as a fight of the first-class."— 
Daily Telegraph, March 1, 1886, 


B. As subst.: One who engages in bull- 
fights ; a bull-fighter, a tauridor. 


*tau-ro-mach’-ic, a. [Tavromacuta.] Of 
or pertaining to bull-fights ; tauromachian. 


“The matador is forbidden by the laws of tauro- 
machic etiquette to attack the bull.”—Daily Telegraph, 
June 17, 1887, 


taw-ris, s. [Lat., from Gr. radpos (tauros).] 

1. Astronomy: 

(1) The Bull. The second of the zodiacal 
constellations. It is bounded on the east by 
Gemini, on the west by Aries, on the north by 
Perseus and Auriga, and on the south by Orion 
and Eridanus. It is composed of many smali 
stars, but has a large one (Aldebaran) situated 
in the midst of a group called the Hyades. They 
constitute the Bull’s forehead and eye. An- 
other group falling within the limits of Taurus 
is that of the Pleiades (q.v.). It is situated 
on the shoulder of the Bull, Taurus contains 
also the Crab cluster. 

(2) The second sign of the zodiac (4). The 
sun enters it about the twenty-second of April. 


*2,. Zool.: A lapsed genus of Bovide. 


+ Taurus-Poniatowskiy, s. 

Astron.: A constellation proposed by the 
Abbé Poezobut. It is between Aquila and 
Ophiuchus, but not generally adopted. 


tau-ryl-ic, a. [Eng. taur(ine), 8.3 -yl, -ieJ 
Pertaining to or containing taurine. 


taurylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C7HgO7. A colourless oil, obtained, 
together with phenol, from human urine and 
from that of cows and horses. It smells like 
castoreum, makes a white spot upon the 
skin, and remains liquid at 18°. 


taut, a. [A variant of tight (q.v.).] 
1. Tight, stretched tight, not slack. (Ap- 
plied to a rope or sail.) 


“‘ Nelson's health had suffered greatly while he was 
in the Agamemnon, ‘My complaint,’ he said, ‘is as if 
agirth were buckled taut over my breast; and m 
endeavour in the night is to get loose.’ "— Southey : Life 
of Nelson, ch. vi. 


2. Properly ordered ; prepared against emer- 
gency. 


tau’-taug, s. 


tau’-téd, taw’-téd, tau’-tie, a. [Tart.] 
Matted together. (Spoken of hair or wool.) 


* tau-té-gor-ic-al, a. [Gr. radrov (tauton), 
for 76 adrov (to auton) =the same, and ayopevw 
(agoreuo)=to speak.] Expressing the same 
thing in different words. 


tau’-td-chrone, s. /Gr. rav7é (tavto), for 7d 
avo (to auto) = the same, and xpdvos (chronos) 
= time.] 

Math.: A curve such, that a heavy body 
rolling down it, under the influence of gravity, 
will always reach the same point at the same 
time, from whatever point it may start. The 
inverted cycloid, in a vertical plane, having 
its base horizontal, is a tautochronous curve. 
Also, when any number of curves are drawn 
from a given point, and another curve is sc 
drawn as to cut off from every one of them an 
arc, which is described by a falling particle in 
one given time, that are is called a tauto- 
chrone. 


tau-tdch’-ré-noiis, a. [Eng. tautoehron(e) ; 
-ous.) Pertaining to a tautochrone; iso- 
chronous. 


tau’-té-clin, s. (Gr. rai7é (tawto) =the same, 
and xAtvw (klino) = to incline ; Ger. tautoklin.) 
Min. : A grayish-white ankerite (q.v.), con- 
taining about 15 per cent. of carbonate of 
iron, from near Freiberg, Saxony. 


tau’-tog s. [North Amer. Indian name.] 

Ichthy. : Tautoga nigra, common on the 
Atlantic coasts of temperate North America. 
It attains a size of from twelve to fourteen 

ounds, and fetches a high price in New 
Vork markets for the table. Called also the 
Black-fish. It is, however, quite distinct 
from the British tish of that name. [BLACK- 
FISH. ] 


[Tavutoc.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », ce =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


- t&v’-érn, * tav-erne, s. 


tautoga—tax 
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tau-to-ga, s. [Latinised from tautog (q.v.).] 
Tchthy.: A genus of Labride, from the 
Atlantic. Body compressed, oblong, covered 
with small scales ; double series of conical 
teeth in jaws; dorsal spines, seventeen ; anal 
spines, three ; lateral line not interrupted. 


tau’-to-lite, s. [Gr. rairé (tawto)=the same, 
and Ac@os (lithos) = a stone ; Ger. tautolith.] 

Min.: A variety of Allanite (q.v.), found in 

crystals in the trachyte of Lake Laach, Rhine. 


tau-to-log-ic, tau-td-168’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 

tautolog(y); -ic, -ical.) Involving tautology ; 

repeating the same thing; having the same 
signification. 

“ Unless we will grant, either two several raptures 


of the apostle, or an unnecessary and tautological 
—_ of one.”—Bp. Hall; Revelation Unrevealed, 
22. 


tau-to-1d 3’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tautological; 
-ly.) Ina tautological manner. 


* tau-tol’-6-gist, s. [Eng. tautolog(y) ; -ist.] 
One who uses or is given to tautology. 


*tau-tol’-d-gize, v.i. (Eng. tautolog(y); 
-ize.) To use tautology; to repeat the same 
thing in different words. 

“That in this brief description the wise man should 


tautologize, is not to be supposed.”—Smith: On Old 
Age, p. 25. 


* tau-tol’-0-golis, a. [Eng. tautolog(y) ; -ous.] 
Tautological. 

“T have been purposely tautologous, that by my in- 

-differeut application of the two words of and for— 

both to her disgust and to her love, the smallest oppo- 

sition between these Deepoesions might be done away.” 

—Tooke : Diversions of Purley, pt. 1, ch. xi. 


tau-tol-6-gyY, s. [Lat. tautologia, from Gr. 
tavtodoyia (tautologia) = a saying the same 
thing over again: ravrd (tauto), for ro avrd 
(to auto)=the same, and Adyos (logos) = speak- 
ing; Fr. tawtologie.] A useless repetition of 
the same idea or meaning in different words ; 
needless repetition of the same thing in dif- 
ferent words or phrases. 


“ A repetition of this kind, made in different words, 
is called a pleonasme, but when in the same words (as 
it is in the text in question, if there be any repetition 
at all) it is then a tautology.”— Warburton: On Occa- 
sional Reflections, rem. 9. 


tau-to-60-si-an, a. [Tavroustan.] 


* tau-to-phon-ic-al, a. (Eng. tautophon(y); 
-ical.) Repeating the same sound. 


*tau-toph’-6-ny, s._ (Gr. radropwria (tauto- 
phonia), from ravto (tauto) =the same, and 
gwvy (phdné) = voice.] Repetition of the same 
sound. 


*tau-tov-si-an, * tau-t6W-si-oiis, a. 
{[Gr. ravr6 (tauto) = the same, and ovata 
(ousia) = essence.] Having the same essence ; 
of identically the same nature. (Cudworth.) 


(Fr. taverne, from 
Lat. taberna = a hut, a booth, a tavern. From 
the same root as table (q.v.).] Ahouse where 
wines and other spirituous and malt liquors 
are sold, and where provision is made for 
travellers or parties; a public-house, an inn. 

“Inquire at London, 'mong the taverns there: 
For there they say he daily doth frequent.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., iii. 5, 

{| Taverns existed in England at least as 
early as the thirteenth century. By 13 
Edward I., c. 5, passed in 1284, they were 
ordered to be shut at curfew. In the reign 
of Haward III. (1326-1377) only three were 
allowed in London: one in ‘‘Chepe,” one in 
“‘Walbrok,” and one in Lombard Street. By 
7 Edward VI. (1552-3) forty were allowed in 
London, and fixed numbers in the other cities 
of England. ‘Taverns were first licensed in 
1752. The licensing of taverns for the sale 

_ of liquors is practiced in many of the states of 
the American Union, while in others prohibi- 
tion laws prevail. The amount of license varies, 

_ from a small sum in some states, to $1000 
annually in others. 


*tavern-bush, s. The bush formerly 
hung out as a sign for inns. (Longfellow: 
Catawba Wine.) 


* tavern-haunter, s. One who frequents 
taverns. j 
*tavern-man, s. 
1, The keeper of a tavern ; an innkeeper. 
2. A tippler. 
_ *tavern-token, s. A token issued bya 


avern-keeper, and current only at his house. 
rd, however, suggests (Ben Jonson : Every 


Man in his Humour, i, 3. Note.) that a 
tavern-token was simply an ordinary token, 
so called because ‘ most of them would travel 
to the tavern.” The first illustration repre- 
sents a copper token of the Ship tavern at 


TAVERN-TOKENS, 


Greenwich; the second is a brass token of 
the old Cock (now demolished) in Fleet Street. 
Both were of the value of one farthing. 


* 41. To swallow a tavern-token : A euphem- 
ism =To be drunk. (Used only in the past 
tenses.) 


“Drunk, sir! you hear not me say so: perhaps he 
swallowed a tavern-token or some such device,”’—Ben 
Jonson; Huvery Man in his Humour, i. 3. 


2. To hunt a tavern fox: To be drunk. 
[Foxep, 1.] 


“ Nor did he ever hunt a tavern fox.” 
J. Taylor: Life of Old Parr, (1635.) 


* tav’-érn-6ér, * tav’-érn-or, s. (Eng. 
tavern; -er; Fr. tavernier, from Lat. taber- 
narius.] One who keeps a tavern. 


“ But this and such casts were derived by hucksters, 
vinteners, and taverners, after the wines were laid u 
in their cellers.”"—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxiii., ch. 


* tav’-érn-ing, s. [Eng. tavern; -ing.] A 
feasting or drinking at taverns. 
“To grace the mis-rule of our tavernings.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, ii. 1. 
ta’-vérs, tai’-vérs, s. pl. [See def.] Tatters, 
(Scotch.) 


ta’-vért, tai'-vért, s. [For davert, daivert 
= stupefied, senseless.] (Scotch.) 
1. Stupid, senseless, bewildered. 
2. Intoxicated. 


tav -ig-tock-ite, s. [After Tavistock, Devon, 
where it was first found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral occurring as small acicular 
crystals, sometimes in stellar groups, and 
sometimes closely aggregated as a minutely 
mammillary crust. Lustre, pearly; colour, 
white ; fragile. Phospnoric-acid, 30°36 ; alu- 
mina, 22°40 ; lime, 36°27 ; water, 12°00 = 101-03. 
Since found at Stenna Gwyn, near St. Austell, 
Cornwall. 


taw, * tawe, tew, * tewe, v.t. [A.S. tawian 
= to prepare, to dress, to get ready, to scourge ; 
Dut. towwen = to curry leather.) 

1, To dress, as skins, with mineral agents, 
as alum, instead of vegetable extracts. The 
leather produced is known as Hungarian, 
white, or alum leather, the latter from the use 
of alum as the principal agent. 

* 2. To beat, to scourge. 


** He’s to be made more tractable, I doubt not.— 
Yes, if they taw him as they do whit-leather.” 
Beaum, & Flet. ; Captain. 


* 3, To torture, to torment. 


taw, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A marble to play 
with ; a game at marbles. 

{ Come to taw: Come to the scratch, 

(Sorarcn, s.II.3.] (U.S. collog.) : 


*taw-déred, a. [Tawpry.] Dressed in a 
tawdry fashion. 
“Dirty people of quality tawdered out.”—Lady 
Montagu: Letters, Aug. 22, 1716. 


*taw-drie, a. [Tawpry.] 


taw’-dri-ly, adv. (Eng. tawdry; -ly.] Ina 
tawdry manner. 


“A rabble of wae seeing her very oddly and 
tawdrily dressed, took her for a foreigner.”—Pulteney : 
To Swift, Dec. 21, 1736. 


taw’ -dri-néss, s. (Eng. tawdry; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ava: 


pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 


taw-dry, *taw-drie, a. & s. [A corrupt 

of St. Audry, that is, St. Htheldrida (A.8. 
Aithelrydh), and origivally applied to a rustic 
necklace bought at St. Audry’s Fair, held in 
the Isle of Ely and elsewhere on St. Audry’s 
Day, Oct..17. Another account is that St. 
Audry died of a swelling in the throat, which 
she considered as a particular judgment for 
having been in her youth much addicted to 
wearing this necklace. It did not at first im- 
ply mean or shabby splendour.) 

A. As adjective: 

*], Fine, showy, elegant. 

2. Showy without taste or elegance ; having 
an excess of showy ornaments without grace ; 


gaudy. 
** All that artificial tawdry glare, 
Which Virtue scorns, and none but strumpets wear.” 
Churchill; Prophecy of Famine, 


* B. As subst. : Tawdry-lace \q.v.). 
“ Not the smallest beck, 

But with white pebbles makes her tawdries for her 
neck,” Drayton. 
*tawdry-lace, s. A rustic necklace. 
“Come, you promised me a tawdry-lace, and a pair 

of sweet gloves.”—Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

*tawe, s. [Tow.] 


taw’-ér, s. (Eng. taw, v.; -er.] 
taws ; a dresser of white leather. 


taw’-ér-y, s. (Eng. taw, v.; -ery.] A place 
where skins are tawed. 


taw’-Ye, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Tame, tract- 
able; spoken of a horse, cow, &c. (Scotch). 


“Ye ne'er was donsie, 
But hamely, tawie, quiet, au’ cannie.” 
Burns: Auld Farmer to his Auld Mare, 


taw’-ney, s. [TENN#.] 


taw’-ni-néss, s. [Eng. tawny; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tawny. 


taw-ny, a. [Fr. tanné = tanned, tawny; 
prop. pa. par. of tanner = to tan (q.v.).] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Of a yellowish dark colour, 
like pings tanned, or persons who are sun- 
burn 


One who 


“ Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide.” 
Longfellow: Rain in Summer, 
2. Bot.: Fulvous, dull yellow, with a mix- 
ture of gray and brown. 


*tawny-coat, s. An ecclesiastical appa- 
ritor, from the colour of the livery worn by 
them. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1I., iii. 1.) 


*tawny-moor, s. A mulatto. 

“A black, a tawny-moor, and a Frenchman."— 
COentlivre : Bold Stroke for a Wife, i. 1. 
tawny-owl, s. 


Ornith.: Syrnium stridula (Alico flammea). 
(Strix, 2.] 


*taw-ny, v.t. (Tawny, a.] To tan. 
“ The sunne so soone the painted face will tawny.” 
Breton: Mother's Blessing, p. 9 


taw’-pie, s. [Tavrie.] 


taws, tawse, s. [A.8. tawian = to beat, to 
scourge.] A leather strap, usually with a 
slit or fringe-like end, used as an instrument 
of punishment by schoolmasters and others. 
(Scotch.) 


tax, *taxe, s. (Fr. tave=a taxation, from 
taxer = to tax, to rate, to assess, from Lat. 
tazo= to handle . . . to rate, to value; Low 
Lat. tava =a rating, a taxation. Taxo is for 
tacto, from tactus, pa. par. of tango = to touch. 
Tax and task are doublets; Sp. tasa; Port. 
taxa ; Ital. tassa.) 


1. A contribution imposed by authority 
upon people to meet the expenses of govern- 
ment or other public services. 

(1) A government imposition, or charge 
made by the state on the income or property 
of individuals, or on products consumed by 
them. A tax is said to be direct when it is 
demanded from the very persons who it is in- 
tended or desired should pay it, as a poll-tax, 
income-tax, property-tax, taxes for keeping 
men-seryants, dogs, &c. An indirect tax is 
one demanded from one person, who is ex- 
bea and intended to recoup or indemnify 

imself at the expense of another, as customs 
and excise duties. 

4 The character of taxes differs greatly in 
different countries, the bulk of modern taxes 
being indirect, though direct taxation is 
retained to a considerable degree. In Britain 
the income tax is the source of an important 
part of the revenue. In this country an 
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income tax was collected during and for some 
time after the Civil War, and an attempt to 
revive it was unsuccessfully made in 1894 
{Tarirr]. Asarule national taxation in our 
country has been indirect, the revenue being 
raised by custom duties and internal taxes. In 
state and municipal taxation, on the contrary, 
direct taxes are often imposed, municipal 
funds being largely produced by taxation of 
real estate. The advocates of what is known 
as “single tax”. favor the raising of all 
revenue by a tax on land values. 


“ Poets, of all men, ever least regret e 
Increasing taxes and the nation’s debt. 
Cowper : Table Talk, 177. 


(2) A rate or sum imposed upon individuals 
for municipal, county, or other local pur- 
poses, as police tawes, tawes for the repairs of 
roads, bridges, &c., poor-rates, drainage-rates, 
&e. 

2. A disagreeable or burdensome duty or 
charge ; an oppressive demand or exaction ; a 
Tequisition: as, This is a heavy taw on his 
time and strength. 

*3, A task; a lesson to be learnt. 

*4, Charge, censure. 


“He could not without grief of heart, and without 
some taa upon himself and his ministers for the not 
executing the laws, look upon the bold licence of some 
Danenletse= Ciareraane 


{| Taz applies to or implies whatever is 
paid by the people to the Government, ac- 
cording to a certain estimate : the customs are 
a species of tax which are less specific than 
other tawes, being regulated by custom rather 
than any definite law ; the customs apply par- 
ticularly to what was customarily given by 
merchants for the goods which they imported 
from abroad. The predominant idea in con- 
tribution is that of common consent, it sup- 
poses a degree of freedom in the agent which 
is incompatible with the exercise of authority 
expressed by the other terms: hence the term 
is with more propriety applied to those cases 
in which men voluntarily unite in giving to- 
wards any particular object; as charitable 
contributions, or contributions in support of a 
war; but it may be taken in the general sense 
of a forced payment, asin speaking of military 
contribution. 


tax-cart, taxed-cart, s. A light 
spring-cart on which only a low rate of tax is 
charged, 


tax-free, a. 
tion. 


tax-gatherer, s. A collector of taxes. 
“The Protestant ministers were harassed by the 
tax-gatherers,”—Macaulay: Hist. Iing., ch. vi. 
tax-payer, s. One who is assessed to, 
and pays taxes, 


tax, v.t. [TAx, s.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 


1. To impose a tax or taxes on ; to subject 
to the payment of taxes; to levy taxes or 
other contributions from for state or local 
purposes. 

“The taxing of living creatures by the poll, pro- 
pounded first in Edward the sixth his reign, she 
would not suffer to be so much as once named.’— 
Cumden: Hist. of Queen Elizabeth (an. 1590). 

2. To assess to a tax; to levy a tax on, 

“The arable lands which are given in lease to 
fariners are taxed at a tenth of the rent.”—Smith : 

Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. ii. 

3. To load with a burden or burdens; to 
make demands on; to put to a certain strain. 
“ Taxing her mind to aid her eyes.” 

Scott: Bridal of Triermain, li. 4. 

4, To charge, to censure, to accuse. (Fol- 
lowed by for or with (more generally the 
latter) before an indirect object, and formerly 
also by of: as, To taw a man with falsehood.) 

_ “She confesses the truth of her-husband’s accusa- 
tion ; but she twxes the serpent as her seducer.’—Bp, 
Horsley : Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 16. 

IL, Law: To go through and allow or dis- 
allow the items of charge in. 

“A returning officer, whose bill of costs has been 


tazed on the application of the candidates.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 24, 1885. 


Exempt or free from taxa- 


tax-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. taxable; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being taxable. 


tax’-a-ble, a. {img. tar; -able.] Liable to’ 


be taxed ; capable of being taxed ; subject to 
taxation. 
“ Leave America, if she has taxable matter in her, 
to tax herself.”—Burke: American Taxation. 
* tiix’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. tawable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being taxable; tax- 
ab¥ ty. 


*tax’-a-bly, adv. 
In a taxable manner. 


tax-a'-cé-20, s. [Lat. tae(ws); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -acec. J 
Bot.: Taxads; an order of Gymnogens. 
Trees or shrubs with continuous inarticulated 
branches, the wood with circular disks. 
Leaves evergreen, generally narrow, rigid, 
entire, veinless, alternate or distichous, some- 
times dilated and lobed, in which case the veins 
are forked and of equal thickness. Flowers 
dicecious, naked, surrounded by imbricated 
bracts. Males having several stamens ; fila- 
ments usually monadelphous, Female solitary, 
ovules naked, the foramen at the apex, the 
outer skin finally becoming hard. Pericarp 
imperfect, usually cup-shaped, succulent ; 
embryo, dicotyledonous. Known genera nine, 
species fifty. (Lindley.) 


tix’-ad, s. (Lat. tax(us) ; Eng. suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for Taxacez 
(q.v.). 


tax-a/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. taxattonem, 
accus. of taxatio, from tawatus, pa. par. of 
tao =to handle... to tax (q.v.); Ital. 
tassaztone.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of imposing a tax or taxes on the 
subjects of a state or government, or on the 
members of a corporation or company by the 
proper authority, for the raising of revenue to 
meet the expenses of public services; the 
raising of revenue by means of taxes; the 
system by which such revenue is raised. 


“There are two different circumstances, which 
render the interest of money a much less proper 
subject of direct taxation than the rent of land.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. ii. 

2, A tax or assessment imposed ; the aggre- 

gate of particular taxes. 


“The taxation by that way of assesment seemed 
greater then in old time.’—Camden: Hist. Elizabeth 
(an. 1590). 

* 3, Demand, claim. 

“T bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage. 
—Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, i. 5 

*4, Charge, censure, accusation, scandal. 


‘My father’s love is enough to honour; speak no 
more of him, you'll be whipt for taxation one of these 
days.""—Shakesp. ; As Fou Like It, i. 2. 

II, Law: The act of taxing or examining a 
bill of costs in law. 


* tix’-a-tive-ly, adv, [Tax.] Asa tax. 

“Tf these ornaments or furniture had been put 
taxatively, and by way of limitation, such a thing 
bequeathed as a legacy shall not be paid, if it wants 
ornaments or furniture.”—Ayliffe: Parergon, 


taxed, pa. par. ora, [TAx, v.] 
taxed-cart, s. A tax-cart (q.v.). 


tax’-el, s. (Late Lat. tarus =a badger.] 

Zool, : Taxidea americana, the American 
badger. The snout is shorter and more hairy 
than that of the European badger; the body 
of a whitish colour, sometimes shaded with 
gray or tawny. Length, excluding the tail, 
about twenty-four inches, tail six inches. It 
abounds on the plaius watered by the Missouri, 
but its southern range is not exactly defined. 
It appears to be more carnivorous than the 
European species, 


(Eng. tawab(le); -ly.] 


” 


tax’-ér, s. [Eng. tax, v.; -er.] 
1. One who taxes, 


“For the first of these I am a little to alter their 
name; for ins of takers, they become taxers; 
instead of taking provision for your majesty’s service, 
they tax your people ad redimendam vexatidnem,”— 
Bacon: Speech Touching Purveyors. \ 

2. In Cambridge University, one of the 

officers chosen yearly to regulate the assize of 
bread, and see the true gauge of weights and 


measures observed ; a taxor. 


tax’-Larch, s. [Gr. ratidépyns (tariarches), 

from rdéévs (taxis) = a division of an army, and 
apxw (archod) = to rule.) { 

Gr. Antiq.: An Athenian military officer 
commanding a taxis or battalion, | 


tax’-i-corn, s. [Taxicornes.] A beetle be- 
longing to the order Taxicornes (q.Vv.). 


tix-i-cor-nés, s. pl. [Gr. rééis (taxis) = 

arranging, and Lat. cornw=a horn.) © 
Entom.: The second family of Latreille’s 
Heteromera. They are all winged ; the body 
is for the most part square, with the thorax 
concealing or receiving the head; entenne 
short, more or less perfoliate or grained ; the 

a 


legs adapted for walking, They live in fungi 
beneath the bark of trees, or on the ground 
nnder stones, Tribes, Diaperales and Cossy- 
phense, 


tax-id’-é-a, s. [Late Lat. tax(us)=a badger, 
and Gr. eléos (eidos)=form; cf. Lat. tamo- 
ninus = pertaining to a badger (according to 
Smith, probably from the Celtic name of the 
badger ; Ger. dachs = a badger.] 

Zool.: A genus of Meline, with one, or 
perhaps two species. Tavidea americana 
(t labradorica)is the Common American Badger 
of the United States. 7. berlandieri, the 
Mexican Badger, is possibly only a local 
variety. [TAXEL.] 


tax-idér’-mic, a. [Eng. tawiderm(y); -tc.] 
Of or pertaining to taxidermy. 


tax’-i-dér-mist, s. (Eng. tawiderm(y); -ist.] 
One who is skilled in taxidermy ; one who 
prepares, preserves, and stuffs the skins of 
animals. 


“ A seven-pounder, which at the present moment is 
pelng set up by a Reading taxidermist.”—Fizid, June 4, 
87, 


tax’-i-dér-my, s. [Gr. rdés (tawis) = order, 
arrangement, and d€épya (derma)=skin.] The 
art of preparing and preserving the skins of 
animals, and also of stuffing and mounting 
them, so as to cause them to resemble the 
living forms as nearly as possible. 


tax’-in, s. [Lat. tax(us)=a yew-tree ; -in.] 
Chem.: A resinous substance extracted from 
the leaves of the yew-tree by treatment with 
alcohol containing tartaric acid. It is slightly 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
dilute acids, and precipitated from acid solu- 
tions by alkalis in white bully flocks. 


tix-in’-é-20, s. pl. [Lat. tax(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -inew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Coniferze, founded by 
Richard. Flowers dicecious ; cones much re- 
duced ; scales small, thin, or coriaceous, the 
upper with one ovule. Seed hard, with a 
fleshy coat, or seated in a fleshy cup. Pollen 
globose. (Sir J. Hooker.) 


tax’-ing, pr. par. or a. 
taxing-master, s, 
Law: An officer of a court of law, who 


examines bills of costs, and allows or dis- 
allows charges. 


tax’-is, s. [Gr.= order, arrangement; récow 
(tass6), fut. ra&w (taxd) = to set in order.) 

1. Ancient Arch.: That disposition which 
assigns to every part of a building its just 
dimensions. It is synonymous with Ordon- 
nance in modern architecture. 


2. Greek Antig. : A division of troops corre- 
sponding in some respects to the modern 
battalion. 


3. Surg.: An operation by which those 
etd which have quitted their natural situa- 
ion are replaced by the hand without the 
assistance of instruments, as in reducing 


hernia, &c, 


tax-r-tés, s. [Gr. rafos (taxos) = a yew tree; 
suff. -ites.] 

Paleobot,: A genus of plants akin to Taxus 
(q.v.). Two species from the Lower Jurassic, 
two from the Eocene, and one or more from 
the Oligocene. 


[Tax, v.] 


*tax’-léss, a. (Eng. tax; -less.] Free or 
exempt from taxes or taxation. 
“More recently, when a docked-tail colley was taa- 
less.” —Field, Feb, 27, 1886, 
tax-d-cri-ni-de, s, pl. (Mod. Lat. tamoert- 
nus); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Paleont.: A family of Crinoidea. Basals 
three, very small ; five subradial or parabasal 
pieces supporting three to seven circles of 
radials ; Silurian to the Carboniferous, 


tix-d-cri-nitis, s. [Gr. rdéos (tawos) = a 
yew, and xptvov (krinon) = a lily.] 

Paleont. : The typical genus of Taxocrinidas 
Upper Silurian and Carboniferous, 


gsr ns s. [Mod. Lat. tawod(iwm) ; suff. 
~ites. 
Paleobot.:; A genus of Cupresses, akin to 
Taxodium. 


tax-o/-di-tm, s. 


{Lat. tavus=a yew, and 
Gr. etSos = form.] 


fate, ft, fire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, \thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full’; try, Syrian. 2, e—6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


1. Bot.: A genus of Cupressee. Taxodiwm 
distichum, the Deciduous Cypress, is stimu- 
| lating and diuretic. 

G 2, Paleobot. : From the Cretaceous and Great 
’ Lignite of North America onward. 


tax’-0-don, s. [Late Lat. taz(us) =a badger ; 
suff. -odon.] [TaxipEA.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Mustelide, with 
affinities to the Badgers and the Otters, from 
the Miocene of Western Europe. 


i * tax-61'-0-sy, s. [Gr. rdéis (taxis) = order, 
arrangement, and Adyos (logos)=a word, a 
discourse.] The same as Taxonomy (q.V.). 


tax-6-nodm’-ie, a. (Eng. taxonomy); -ic.] 
Pertaining to or involving taxonomy or 
systematic classification. 


tax-6n’-6-my, s. (Gr. rdés =order, ar- 
rangement, and véyos (nomos) = law.] 

1, That department of natural history which 
treats of the laws and principles of classifica- 
tion. 

2. The laws and principles which govern 
classification. 


“ We must learn something of the arrangement and 
classification of living beings—i.e., of the science of 
taxonomy.”—St. George Mivart : The Cat, ch. i., § 11, 


tax’-or, s. (Eng. tax, v.; -o7.] The same as 
TAXER, 8. (q.V.). 


tax-Ox-yl-on, s. [Gr. rdéos (taxes) = the 
yew tree, and vAov (culon) = wood.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of Coniferee with wood 
like that of the Taxus (q.v.). Found with 
Taxites in the Lower Oligocene. 


tax’-iis, s. [Lat., from Gr. rdééos (taxos)=a 
yew tree.] 

Bot. : Yew; the typical genus of Taxacez 
er Taxinee. Fruit drupaceous, composed of 
a cup-shaped, fleshy receptacle, with dry 
empty scales at its base, surrounding a naked 
bony seed. Only known species Taxus baccata, 
the Common Yew. [YEw.] Tarus fastigiata, 
the Irish or Florence Court Yew, is a variety 
of this species. 

“Ta-ys'-6-t6, s. 


Astron. : One of the Pleiades. 
Tay’-lor, s. [See def. of compound.) 
Taylor’s theorem, s. 


Math. ; A theorem discovered by Dr. Brook | 


Taylor, and published by him in 1715. Its 
object is to show how to develop a function 
of the algebraic sum of two variables into a 
series arranged according to the ascending 
owers of one of the variables, with co- 
efficients which are functions of the other. 
Taylor’s formula is as follows :— 
9 Ub, , au y? , du yS , dru yn 
tet os ia aa.a8 ae La 
In which the first member is any function of 
the sum of two variables, and w is what that 
function becomes when the leading variable 
y is wade equal to 0. It fails to develop a 
_ function in the particular case in which w, or 
any of its successive differential coefficients, 
_ becomes infinite for any particular value of 
_ the variable which enters them. It only fails 
for the particular value, holding good for all 
other values. 


a 7’ _lor-igm, s. One of the modified phases 
Calvinism developed in the orthodox Con- 
gregational churches of New England. 


lor-ite, s. 
analysed it; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral found in small conere- 
ions having crystalline structure, in the 
guano-beds of the Chincha Islands. Hard- 
ness, 2°0; colour, yellowish-white ; taste, 
pungent and bitter. Compos.: sulphuric- 
a 47°8; potash, 47°0; ammonia, 5°2 = 100, 
ch 80 equivalent to the formula (¢KO + 
40 


ra, s. (Native name.] 

ol. : Galera barbara, a small carnivorous 
mmal, about the size of a marten, from tro- 
America. Its colour is uniform black, 
tly tinged with brown, with a white 
on the throat and upper part of. the 


s. [TEASEL.] 


(After Tazna, Boli hi 
ity tin) a, peepee 


e 


[After J. W. Taylor, who 


; eat, goll, chorus, ghin, bench; 60, gem: 


taxodon—tea 


Min.: An amorphous mineral with some- 
what fibrous structure, sometimes earthy ; 
colour, yellow. Itis of apparently uncertain 
composition, but is regarded as an arseno- 
antimonate of bismuth, analogous to bindhei- 
mite (q.v.), and requires further examination. 


taz’-za (first 2 as t), s, [Ital.] A flat cup with 
a foot and handles, 


T’-band-age (age as ig), s. [The letter 7, 
and Eng. bandage.] 

Surg.: A bandage shaped like the letter T, 
consisting of a strip of linen attached at right 
angles to another strip. When two such strips 
are so attached it is a double T. Used in 
supporting dressings in diseases of tke peri- 
neum, groin, &c. 


*T’-béard, s. [The letter T, and Eng. beard.] 
A beard cut in the shape of a T. 


tcha’-lan (¢ silent), s. {Chinese.] A blue pow- 
der containing copper, used by the Chinese 
for producing blue colours on porcelain. 


tehér-nd-zém (silent), s. [Russ.] 

Geol. : A black soil of a particularly rich 
character, extending at intervals from the 
Volga to near the mouth of the Danube, and 
even to Podolia and East Gallicia. It is ana- 
logous to the regur of India. In the opinion 
of Sir Roderick Murchison (Russia, &c., p. 597), 
who brought it to the notice of English geolo- 
gists, it is of aqueous origin. 


tehét’-wér-tak (¢ silent, w as v), s. [Russ.] 
A Russian silver coin worth 25 copecks, or 
about 93d. sterling. 


tchick (¢ silent), s. [See def.] 

1, A sound produced by pressing the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, and withdraw- 
ing it suddenly ; used to quicken a lazy horse. 

2. An exclamation of surprise or of con- 
tempt. 


Tehii-di (¢ silent), s. [Russ.] A name given 
by the Russians to the Finnie races in the 
north-west of Russia. It is now more gene- 
rally applied to designate the group of peoples 
of which the Finns, the Esthonians, the Livo- 
nians, and the Laplanders are members. 


Tehi/-dic (¢ silent), a. (Towupr.) Of or 
pertaining to the Tchudi; specif., designating 
that group of Turanian tongues spoken by 
the Finns, Esthonians, Livonians, and Lap- 
landers. 

téa, * tee, * cha, * chau, s. [Chinese ¢é, ch’a, 
tsa; Fr. thé; Ger. thee; Ital. cia; Malay 
téh. Formerly pronounced tay; Pope used it 
to rhyme with obey (Rape of the Lock, iii. 7), 
away (Ib. i. 62), and stay (Basset Table, 27), 
though in the last-named poem (112) he 
makes it rhyme with decree.] 


1. Chem. & Comm. : The prepared leaves of 
Thea sinensis, an evergreen closely allied to 
the Camellia family. The leaves are gathered 
four times during the year, the tea prepared 

‘from the first or spring gathering being the 
most delicate in colour and flavour. Formerly 
it was supposed that black and green teas 
were prepared from the leaves of different 
plants, but it isnow known that both varieties 
are obtained from the same plant, the differ- 
ences depending on the mode of preparation. 
In preparing green teas the leaves are gently 
heated in drying-pans, to render them soft 
and flaccid, then rolled by the hand on a 
wooden table, this operation being repeated 
several times as quickly as possible, to pre- 
vent fermentation and preserve the green 
colour. The leaves intended for black tea are 
placed in heaps to undergo fermentation. At 
the end of three or four hours they are tossed 
about and beaten by the hand until they 
become soft. They are next heated in an iron 
pan, and rolled into balls by the hand, this 
operation being repeated several times ; lastly, 
the leaves are slowly dried over a charcoal 
fire. The two great classes of tea, green and 
black, are each subdivided into a variety of 
kinds, known in commerce by particular 
names. Thus, in green teas there are Gun- 
“seme Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, 
Twankay, &e.; and in black teas, Congou, 
Kaisow, Moning, Souchong, Assam, &e. The 
most important soluble organie substances | 
existing in tea are an alkaloid theine (q.v.), an 
essential oil present in very small quautity, 
and to which the peculiar aroma of the tea | 

_is said to be due, and tannic acid, Green tea | 
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contains on an average 26 per cent. of tannic 
acid, black tea about 15 per cent, 

Tea must not be regarded as a nutrient in 
the sense of supplying material to build up 
wasted tissue, or to generate heat, but it is 
chiefly prized on account of its refreshing and 
stimulating properties, and its power of 
engendering activity of thought, and driving 
away sleep, Taken in excess it is apt to pro- 
duce giddiness and nervousness. At one time 
there was no article so generally adulterated 
as tea, both in China and in the countries 
where used; but since the price has decreased 
this has almost entirely ceased. It is now of 
rare occurrence that quartz or sand, foreign 
leaves, or exhausted tea leaves are found 
mixed with tea, or that colouring matter is 
discovered to have been used in facing green 
tea. The only sophistication carried on at 
the present time is the mixing of cheap 
low-classed teas with those of a higher value. 


_2, Hist.: Tea was used in China from early 
times, and is mentioned as a common bey- 
erage in that country by Soliman, an Arabian 
merchant, who wrote an account of his 
travels thither about a.p. 850. The first 
mention of it by a European was by Bolero 
in 1590. About 1610 the Dutch first brought 
it to England, and during the next fifty years 
its price varied from £6 to £10 per pound. 
In 1660 a tax of 8d. per gallon of tea prepared 
for sale was imposed. On Sept. 25, 1661, 
Pepys sent for a cup of tea, ‘‘a Chinese 
drink” which he had never tasted before. 
In 1664 the Hast Indian Company purchased 
2 1b. 202. of tea to present to Charles II. By 
1666 the price had fallen to 60s. per pound. In 
1678 the Company imported 4,713 lbs. which 
was the commencement of their tea trade. In 
1689 a duty was imposed of 5s. per pound, and 
five per cent. on the value of the tea-leaf. In 
1728 black tea cost 18s. to 20s. per pound, and 
green tea 12s. to 30s. The imposition of a duty 
on tea imported into America in 1767 led to 
the destruction of many boxes of it in Boston 
aud New York, and brought on the American 
War of Independence. At present Great 
Britain is the great tea consuming country, 
the annual consumption of tea in that country 
nearly equalling that of the United States 
and the various nations of Europe combined. 
In this country it is largely replaced by coffee, 
the consumption of tea being less than half 
that of Britain, Tea is now raised in other 
countries than China, notably in Japan, whose 
exportation is large, and in India and Ceylon, 
in which the cultivation began about 1840. 
The crop in these countries is now large. 

3. The evening meal, at which tea is gene- 
rally served. Also, an afternoon social gather- 
ing at which the guests are served with tea 
and other refreshments. 

| High tea:.a similar gathering, at which 
hot meats and other substantial viands are 
served. 


4, A decoction or infusion of the leaves of 
the tea-plant in boiling-water, used as a 
beverage, generally mixed with milk or cream, 
and sweetened with sugar. 


“Women sitting in the streets, and selling dighes of 
tea hot and ready made; they call it chau, and even 
the a people sip it."—Dampier: Voyages (an, 
1687). 


5. An infusion or decoction of vegetables 

for drinking : as, sage-tea, camomile-tea, &c. 
6. A soup or extract of beef: as, beef-tea, 
q Paraguay tea: [PARAGUAY TEA]. 


tea-berry, s. 
Bot. : Gaultheria procumbens, 


* tea-board, s. A tray-shaped board on 
which tea-things were set. 


tea-caddy, s. A small box for holding 
the tea used in households. [Cappy, TEA- 
CHEST, 2.] A 


tea-cake, s. A light kind of cake eaten 
with tea. 


tea-canister, s. 
which tea is kept. 


tea-chest, s. 

1. A slightly-formed box, usually covered 
with Chinese characters and figures, and lined 
with thin sheet-lead, in which tea is sent from 
China. 

2. (See extract). 


A lady of advanced age tells me that what is called 


a tea-caddy now was formerly called a tea-chest, and 
that the smaller boxes inside it were called cacao. 


—WNotes & Queries, Ap. 16, 1887, p. 308. 


A canister or box in 


7 
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tea—Tealby 


tea-cloth, s. A cloth used in washing 


up tea-things. 
tea-cup, s. 
from. . 
{A storm in a teacup: A great disturb- 
ance about a trifling matter ; much ado about 
nothing. 


tea-cupful, s. As much as a teacup will 
hold. 


A small cup to drink tea 


tea-dealer, s. One who deals in or sells 


tea; a tea-merchaas, 


tea-drinker, s, One who drinks tea; 
specif., one who uses tea as a beverage habitu- 
ally or in preference to any other. 


tea-garden, s. A garden, attached to a 
place of entertainmes)t, where tea is served. 


tea-kettle, s. An ordinary piece of stove 
furniture for boiling \rater for making tea, &c. 


Tea-kettle broth: Bread cut in small dice 
and soaked in hot ater, to which butter, 
pepper, and salt are added. 


tea-lead, s. Thii* sheet-lead used to line 
the chests in which tea is sent over froin 
China. 


tea-oil, s. 

1, An excellent table oil expressed from 
the seeds of Camellia oleifera, growing in 
China. 

2. The oil of the tea-plant (q.v.). 


tea-party, s A social gathering at 
which the partaking of tea is nominally the 
chief feature. 


tea-plant, s. 

Bot. & Hort.: Thea sinensis, or chinensis, 
from which 7’. assamica is not distinct. Griffith 
called it Camellia theifera. It is wildin Assam, 
and possibly so in China, though the exact 
locality may be unknown, or the Chinese cul- 
tivated plant may have come originally from 
Assam. Formerly Thea viridis and Thea 
Bohea were believed to be two distinct species, 
now they are regarded as varieties only. T. 
sinensis, var. viridis, is a large shrub with 
spreading branches, thin, nearly membran- 
ous, broadly lanceolate, light green, wavy 
leaves, with irregular serratures, and large, 
usually solitary, flowers. It was introduced 
into England in1768. T’. sinensis, var. Bohea, 
is a smaller plant, with an erect stem ; ellip- 
tical, flat, coriaceous, dark green leaves, with 
small serratures. It is not so hardy as the 
former variety. T. sinensis, var. assamica, 
is a shrub with thin gray bark, large leaves, 
and one to five flowers on a twig. It is culti- 
vated in Assam, Darjeeling, Cachar, Chitta- 
gong, the Nilgiri hills, Ceylon, &c. An oil is 
made in India from the seeds. It is not suit- 
able for food or for lights, but can be used in 
the manufacture of soap. 


tea-pot, s. A vessel with a handle and 
spout, in which tea is infused, and from which 
it is poured into tea-cups. 


tea-room, s. A room where tea is served. 

“Stop in the tea-room. Take your sixpenn’orth. 
They lay on hot water, and call it tea.”"—Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. xxxv. 

Tea-room meeting (English) : 

Hist. : A meeting of advanced Liberals held 
in the tea-room of the House of Commons on 
April 8, 1867, at which it was resolved to 
support the Conservative Government in the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, which 
granted household suffrage with prudential 
checks, but, if possible, to modify it in Com- 
mittee. 


tea-saucer, s. 
a tea-cup is set. 


tea-set, tea-service, s. A complete 
set of utensils required for the tea-table. 


tea-spoon, s. <A small spoon used in 
drinking tea and other beverages. 


tea-spoonful, s. As much as a tea- 
spoon will hold ; specif., in medicine, about a 
fluid drachm. 


tea-table, s. A table on which tea-things 


are set, or at which tea is drunk. 


“The scandal of a modern tea-table differs widely 
on the scandal of former times."—Goldsmith : 
ssay 5. 


tea-taster, s. A person employed to test 
the qualities of teas by tasting their infusions, 


tea-things, s. pl. A tea-service. 


A small sancer in which 


tea, v.i. 


tea-tray, s. A tray on which to seta 


tea-service. 

tea-tree, s. 

1, (In England, &c.): (1) The genus Thea ; 
(2) A common garden name for Lyciwm bar- 
barum. (Britten & Holland.) 

2. (In Ceylon): Eleodendron glaucum, 

3. (In New Jersey): Ceanothus americanus, 

4, (In New South Wales) : 

(1) Melaleuca wncinata. 

(2) Two species of Callistemon, 0. pallidum 
and C. salignum. 

5. Un New Zealand): Leptospermum sco- 
parvum. 


tea-urn,s. A vessel in the shape of an 
urn placed on the tea-table, for supplying 
hot water for tea. 


(Twa, s.] To take tea. (Collog.) 


“Father don't tea with us.”— Dickens: Nicholas 
Nickleby, ch. ix. 


teach, * teache, * tech, * teche, * tech- 


en (pa. t. taughte, taught: pa. par. taught), 
v.t. & i. [A.S. técan, técean=to show, to 
teach; pa. t. téhte, pa. par. tc&ht, getcéht: 
allied to tdcen, teécen =atoken ; Ger. zeigen = 
to show; Gr. detkvupe (detknumi) = to show ; 
Lat. docea = to teach.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To impart instruction to ; to educate, to 


instruct; to guide or conduct through a 
course of studies; to impart knowledge or 


skill to. 
“Tam too sudden bold: 
To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me.” 
hakesp. « Love's Labour's Lost, ii. 1. 
2. To impart the knowledge of; to give 
intelligence or information concerning; to 
instruct a person in the knowledge, use, 
management, or handling of; to cause or 
enable a person to learn or acquire skill in: 
as, To teach Latin, to teach music. It is 
frequently followed (as in Latin, Greek, &c.) 
by two objectives, the one of the person and 
the other of the thing : as, To teach a person 
Latin’; and, in the passive, one of the objec- 
tives is retained, as, He was taught Latin ; 
Latin was taught him. 
“* And gyf ge nolle Englysshe men Gode's lawe teche, 
And vorth myd me among hem Cristendom preche.” 
£. Gloucester, p. 234. 
3. To cause to be known; to show, to tell. 
“ He learned to sin, and thou didst teach the way.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 630. 
4, To make to know how; to show how. 
“They have taught their tongue to speak lies.”— 
Jerem. ix. 5. 
B. Intrans.: To perform the duties of a 
teacher; to give instruction. 


“ For though thei speake and teche welle, 
Thei done them selfe therof no dele.” 


as Gower: ©. A. (Prol.) 
teach, teache, s. [Fv.] 
Sugar: The smallest evaporating-pan and 
the one nearest the furnace front. 


“* After an hour's repose the clarified liquor is ready 
to be drawn off into the last and largest in the series 
of evaporating pans. In the British colonies, these 
are merely numbered 1, 2, 3, 4,5, beginning at the 
smallest, which hangs right over the fire, and is called 
the teache; because in it the trial of the syrup by 
touch is made."—Ure: Dictionary of Arts, &c. 


téach’-a-ble, a. (ng. teach ; -able.] 

1, Capable of being tanght. 

2. Apt to learn; readily receiving instruc- 

tion ; docile. 

“It might very well become them to be modest 
and teachable till they do.”—Scott: Christian Life 
pt. ii., ch. iii. 

téach-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. teachable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being teachable ; 
willingness to learn or to be instructed ; 
aptness to learn ; docility. 


“Docility, teachableness, tractableness, is the 
property of wisdom.”—Granger : On Ecclesiastes, p. 105. 


téach’-ér, *tech-er, s. (Eng. teach, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who teaches or instructs ; one whose 

business or profession is to teach or instruct 
others ; a preceptor, a tutor, an instructor. 


2. One who teaches others in religion; a 
preacher ; a minister of the gospel ; sometimes 
one who preaches without being regularly 
ordained. 

“Nor is it a small power it gives one man over 
another, to have the authority to be the dictator of 
principles and teacher of unquestionable truths, and 
to make a man swallow that foraninnate principle.” 
—Locke; Human Underst., bk. i., ch. iv. 


q There is a National Educational Association 


in this country, and State Associations of 
Teachers, each holding annual meetings to 
consider the advancement of education. 


*téach’-ér-éss, s. [Eng. teacher; -ess.] A 
female teacher. (Wycliffe: Wisdom vii. 4.) 


teach’-ing, pr. por., a., & s, [TEacu, ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. (See 
the verb). ( 
C. As substantive: 


1, The act of one who teaches ; the business 
or occupation of a teacher. 
“ And undertake the teaching of the maid.” 
Shakesp, : Taming of the Shrew, 1, 1, 
2. That which is taught; instruction, 
doctrine. 


* teach’-léss, a. (Eng. teach; -less.] Un~ 
teachable ; incapable of being taught; in- 
docile. 


* tead, * teade, * téde, s. 


torch. 
“A bushy tead a groom did BEE 
And sacred lamp in secret chamber hide,” 
Spenser ; F. Q., I. xii, 87. 
[Cf. Wel. taiawg =a rustic.] A 
name of contempt foranlrishman. (Johnson.) 


teak, s. [Tamil tekku, tek; Telugu teku ; Gond 
teka ; Canarese tegga ; Cinghalese tekka = the 
teak-tree. (See def.)] 

1. Bot.: Tectona grandis. A large tree 
with leaves from one to two feet long by eight 
to sixteen inches broad ; wild in Central and 
Southern India.and in Burmah, and cultivated 
in Assam, Bengal, and the Sub-Himalayas as 
far north as Saharunpoor. The leaves yield a 
red dye, and the wood an oil used medicin- 
ally and, either alone or mixed with resin, is 
employed as a varnish for woodwerk. A resin 
exudes from the bark. The flowers and seeds 
are diuretic, and the bark astringent. 


2. Comm. : Its timber. The sapwood is white 
and mealy ; the heart-wood, when cut green, 
has a pleasant and strong aromatic fragrance, 
and is of a beautiful dark golden-yellow eco- 
lour, which on seasoning darkens into brown, 
mottled with darker streaks. It is exceed- 
ingly strong, and weighs about 40 obs. per 
eubie foot. It does not split, crack, warp, 
shrink, or alter its shape when once seasoned ; 
contact with iron does not injure it, nor is it 
attacked by white ants; these qualities aris- 
ing, perhaps, from the aromatic oil which it 
contains. It is easily worked, and takes a 
good polish, and is the most valuable timber 
known in India and Burnfth, being used for 
house and shipbuilding, furniture, sleepers, 
&e., and largely exported for shipbuilding 
and for the construction of railway carriages, 
(Calcutta Bxhib. Rep.) 


tealk-tree, s. [Trax (1).] 


teal, * teale, * tele, s. (Skeat considers it 
English = (1) a brood ; (2) a teal; cogn. with 
Dut. telg =a plant; Low Ger. teling = pro- 
geny ; A.S. telga =a branch.] 

Ornith.: A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Querquedula (q.v.). They are 
the smallest of the Ducks, and widely dis- 
tributed over the world, generally frequentin; 
rivers and lakes, and feeding, principally a 
night, on aquatic insects, worms, small mol- 
luses, and vegetable matter. The Common 
Teal, Querquedula crecca, is a plentiful game 
bird in most parts of Europe; length about 
fourteen inches, head of male brownish-red, 
the body transversely undulated with dusky 
lines, white line above and another below the 
eye, speculum black and green. It nests on 
the margins of lakes or rivers, ‘collecting a 
mass of vegetable matter, lining it with down, 
and laying eight or ten eggs. The flesh is 
extremely delicate, and the bird might be 
advantageously introduced into the poultry- 
yard. @. circia is the Garganey (q.v.), or 
Summer Teal; Q. carolinensis, the Green- 
winged Teal, of North America, closely re- 
sembles the Common Teal, but has a white 
crescent in front of the bend of the wings; 
Q. discors, with the same habitat, is the Blue- 
winged Teal. Aix galericulata, the Mandarin- 
duck (q.v.), is somet.mes called the Chinese 
Teal. 


(Lat. teda.] A 


* teague, s. 


Teal-by, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A village on the west of the Lincoln- 
shire wolds. 
Tealby-series, s. pl. 
Geol.: A series of sands, sandstones, grits, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


limestones, clays, and ironstones occurring in 
the vicinity of Tealby; they are 110 feet thick, 
and are of Middle Neocomian age. 


téam, * teém, * teeme, * tem, * teme, s. 
[A.S. team =a family, offspring; cogn. with 
Dut. toom = the rein of a bridle; Icel. tawmr ; 
Low Ger. toom=progeny, a team, a rein; 
Dan. témme; Sw. tém=a rein; M. H. Ger. 
zowm ; Ger. zaum =a bridle.] [Term (1), v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Race, progeny. 

“ This child is come of gentille teme.” 
Torrent of Portugal, p. 81. 

2. A flock or group of young animals, espe- 

cially young ducks ; a brood, a litter. 

“Ready to press the trigger the instant the first 
skein of geese or team of ducks vomes in sight.”"—St, 
James's Gazette, Dec. 18, 1885. 

3. A number of animals moving together 

or passing in a line. 
“ Like a long team of snowy swaiis on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid sky.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; din. vii. 965. 

4, Two or more horses, oxen, or other 

animals harnessed together. 

“* As when two teams of mules divide the green.” 

7 Pope: Homer ; Iliad x. 420. 

5, A number of persons associated, as for 
the performance of a definite piece of work, 
or forming one of the parties or sides in a 


; game, match, or the like. 
“The football season in the North and Midlands is 
, in full swing, and it is therefore little matter for 
wonder that Pia country teams bear away the laurels 


- every year from the metropolis.”—Zcho, Sept. 7, 1885. 


team-boat, s. A ferry-boat, whose 
; padales are worked by horses on board. 


team-railway, s. A railway on which 
horses are used as the motive power. 


team-shovel, s. An earth-scraper. A 
scoop drawn by horses or oxen, managed by 
means of handles, and used in removing earth. 


team-work, s. Work done by a team, 
as oppposed to personal labor; also, the joint 
work of a team of athletes or laborers, as dis- 
tinguished from their individual efforts. 


team, v.t. & i. [TEAM, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To join together in a team. 
se Pi the Night forth from the darksome bower 
Of Erebus her teamed steeds gan call.” 
Bs Spenser: Virgil's Gnat, 314. 
2. To work, convey, haul, or the like, with 
a team. 


B. Intrans. : To do work with a team. 


seam -ing, s. (Tram.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A certain mode of manu- 
facturing work, which is given out to a fore- 
man, who hires a gang or team to do it, and 
is responsible to the owner of the stock. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Steel-Manuf.: The operation of pouring 
the molten cast-steel from the crucible into 
the ingot-mould. 

2. Civil-Eng.: The operation of transport- 
ing earth from the cutting to the embank- 
ment. 


téam’-stér, s. [Eng. team, s.; suff. -ster 
(q.v.).] One who drives a team. 


 tean-y, a. 


 tea-poy’, s. [Anglo-Ind. tipai, a corrupt. of 
Pers. cipai =a three-legged table, a tripod.] 
A three-legged table with a lifting top, in- 
- closing tea-caddies, or a small stand for hold- 
ing tea-cup, sugar-basin, cream-jug, &c. 


téar (1), *tere, *teer, *terre, s. A.S. 
tedr, tér; cogn. with Icel. tar; Dan. taar, 
taare; Sw. tdr ; Goth. tagr ; O. H. Ger. zahar ; 
M. H. Ger. zaher, zar; Ger. zdhre; O. Lat. 

 dacrima; Lat. lacrima, lacruma (Fr. larme) ; 
Gr. Sdxpv, Saxpvov, Sdxpuna (dakru, dakruon, 

~ dakrwma) ; Wel. dagr ; Ir. dear; Gael. deur ; 

— Sp. & Ital. lagrima.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 2. 

_ 2, Anything in the form of a transparent 

drop of fluid matter; a solid, transparent, 

_tear-shaped drop, as of balsam, resin, &c. 


“ And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the fir-tree,” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, vil. 
IL, Technically : 


1, Metall. (Pl.): The vitreous drops from 
melting of the walls of a furnace. 


[TENNE.] 


tear (2), s. 


team—teasel 


2. Physiol. ; The nervous mechanism of the 
secretion of tears, in many respects resembles 
that of the secretion of saliva. A flow is 
usually brought about in a reflex manner by 
stimuli applied to the conjunctiva, the nasal 
mucous membrane, the tongue, the optic 
nerve, &c., or more directly by the action of 
mental emotion, 


q St. Lawrence's Tears: A popular name for 
meteors occurring on the night of August 
10, the date at which St. Lawrence suffered 
martyrdom. 


tear-drop, s. A tear. 

“ But dash the tear-drop from thine eye.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 18. 

*tear-falling, a. Shedding tears; ten- 
der, pitiful. 

“ Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye.” 
Shakesp.: Richard 111., iv. 2. 
tear-pits, tear-sacs, s. pl. 

Compar. Anat. : Suborbital pits, occurring 
in certain ruminants. They constitute glands 
which secrete a semi-fluid tetid matter, some- 
times so copious as to slayer the whole face. 
They are usually larger in the male than in 
the female, and their development is checked 
by castration. They stand in close relation 
with the reproductive functions. (Darwin: 
Descent of Man, ed. 2nd, p. 529.) 


tear-shaped, a. 
Bot. : The same as Pear-shaped, except that 


the sides of the inverted cone are not con- 
tracted. Example, the seeds of the apple. 


tear-stained, a. Marked by the traces 
of falling tears. 


“ My tear-stained eyes to see her miseries,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VI, il. 4. 


[TeaR, v.] 
1. A rent, a fissure. 


2. A rampage or carousal. (Slang.) 


tear, * tere (pa. t. *tar, * tare, tore, pa. par. 


* toren, torn), v.t. &%. [A.S. teran (pa. t. ter, 
pa. par. toren) ; cogn. with Goth. gatairan = to 
break, to destroy (pa. t. gatar); Lith. dirti = 
to flay; Gr. dépw (derd)=to flay; Russ. drate 
= to tear; dira=a rent, a hole; Sanse. dri = 
to burst, to tear asunder ; Icel. tera = to con- 
sume; Low Ger, teren; Ger. zehren. Tire, v., 
tarry, v., and darn are from the same root. ] 


A. Transitive: 
I. Literally: 


1. To separate the parts of by pulling; to 
pull forcibly apart, especially to pull, draw, 
or drag in pieces by breaking the texture or 
fibres of ; to make a rent or rents in; to rend. 

“They are always careful to join the small pieces 
Uy At which makes it impossible to tear the 
tloth in any direction but one.”—Cook ; Third Voyage, 

bk. ii., ch. vii. 

* 2. To form fissures or furrows in by vio- 
lence. 

“ As storms the skies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag’d the prince, and scatter’d death around.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid x. 857. 
3. To make or cause by rending or other 
violent action. 
“ These vain weak nails 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., Vv. 5. 

4, To lacerate ; to wound, as with the teeth, 

or by dragging something sharp over or along. 
“Neither shall men tear themselves for them in 
mourning, to comfort them for the dead."—Jer. xvi. 7. 

5. To pull with violence ; to drag or remove 
by pulling violently. (Especially with such 
prepositions as away, off, down, out, &e.) 

“ They will with violence tear him from your palace, 

And torture him with grievous lingering death.” 

: 7 Shakesp, : 2 Henry V1., iii, 2. 

II. Figuratively : 


1. To divide by violent measures ; to dis- 
turb, agitate, or excite violently ; to distract: 
as, a state torn by factions. 

2. To wound, to lacerate, to hurt greatly ; 
as, a heart torn with anguish. 

* 3, To burst, to break. 

“Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies 
With repetition of my Romeo's name.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii, 2 
4, To remove by force ; to pluck away. 
“* Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee.” 
+ Cowper: Olney Hymns, i. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit.: To part, divide, or separate on 
being pulled or handled with more or less 
violence ; to rend. 


2. Fig. : To rant, to fume; to move or act 


tease, s. 
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with violence or turbulence: as, The horse 
tore along the road. 

*q To tear Christ's body: To utter impre- 
cations. (Cf. Heb. vi. 6.) 


‘* His oathes been so grent and so dampnable, 
That it is grisly for to hiere him swere 
Our blisful Lorde’s body thay to tere.” 
Chaucer ; CO. 7., 18,889. 


* tear-throat, a. & s, 
A, As adj.: Vociferous, ranting. 
“Cramp, cataracts, the teare-throat cough and tisick,” 
Taylor (the Water-poet). 
B. As subst. : A ranter. 

“The majesticall king of fishes. . . keepes his court 
in all this hurly-burly, not likeatyrannical tear-throat 
in oper arms, but like wise Diogenes in a barrell.’— 
Taylor (the Water-poet). 

tear’-ér, s. [Eng. tear, v. ; -er.] 

1. Lit.: One who or that which tears or 

rends anything. 


2. Fig.: One who rants or fumes about; a 
noisy, violent person. 


téar’-fil, a. (Eng. tear (1), s.; -full.] Filled 
with tears; weeping; shedding tears. 
“ He rolls red swelling, tearful eyes around, 
Sore smites his breast, and sinks upon the ground.” 
Savage: The Wanderer, V. 


tear’-ing, pr. par. & a. [TEAR, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Raving, ranting, furious, vio- 
lent: as, a tearing passion. (Collog.) 
{| Used also adverbially : as, tearing mad. 
téar’-léss, a. (Eng. tear (1), s.; -less.] Free 
from tears ; shedding no tears; unfeeling. 


“ To tearless eyes and hearts at ease.” 
core: Fire-Worshippers, 


tearless-victory, s. 

Hist.: A victory gained by the Spartan 
general Archidamus over the Arcadians and 
Argives, B.c. 367. The commander reported 
that in gaining it he had not lost a man. 


* tear’--mouth, s. 
A ranting player. 
“You grow rich, you do, and purchase, you two- 
penny tearmouth.”—Ben Jonson: Poetaster, iii. 1. 
* téar-y, a. (Eng. tear (1), s.; -y.] 
1. Full of tears ; tearful; wet with tears. 


2. Consisting of tears ; falling in drops like 
tears. 


[Eng. tear, v., and mouth.] 


**The stormes and the teary shoure 
Of his weping.” 
Lydgate: Story of Thebes, pt. iii. 
tease, *taise, * tayse, * toose, * tose, 

* tos-yn, v.t. & i. [A.8. tésan = to pluck, 
to pull; cogn. with O. Dut. teesen ; Dut. teezen 
= to pluck ; Dan. tse, tesse = to tease wool 3 
M. H. Ger. zeisen = to tease; zausen = to pull, 
to drag.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 


1. To pull apart or separate the fibres of; 
to pick into its separate fibres; to comb or 
card, as wool or flax. 

“To ply 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool.” 
Milton : Comus, 751, 

2. To employ a teasel upon; to teasel, for 
the purpose of raising a nap. 

II. Fig. ; To vex or annoy with importunity 
or impertinence; to annoy, vex, or irritate 
with petty requests, trifling interference, or 
by jests or raillery ; to plague. 

“Thus always teasing others, always teased, 
His only pleasure is to be displeased.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 845. 

B. Intrans.: To vex or annoy with impor- 

tunity or impertinence. 


tease-tenon, s. 


Joinery: A tenon on the summit of a pos 
to receive two beams meeting each other a 
right angles. 


[TEasE, v.] One who teases; a8 
plague : as, You are a great tease. 


§| To be on the tease: To be uneasy or 
fidgetty. 


téa-sel, *tea-sell, tea-zel, *ta-zel, 


téa’-zle, * tes-el, s._ [A.S. tésl, tésel, from 
tésan = to tease (q.v.). | 
1. Botany, dc. : 


(1) The genus Dipsacus Caen The order 
Dipsacez, to which the Teasels belong, has in 
all five genera and about 125 species, all natives 
of the temperate region of the Eastern Henti- 
sphere. In the genus Dipsacus the flowers 
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= ____—____ 


are separated from each other by long, stiff, 
prickle-pointed bracts, to which its economical 
value is due. Of the several species the only 
one of any value is Dipsacus fullonum, the 
Fuller’s or Clothier’s Teasel, so called from 
its usefulness in the preparation of cloth, It 
is a biennial, several feet high, with sessile, 
serrated leaves, the stem and leaves prickly; 
and with cylindrical heads of pale o* white 
flowers, between which are oblong, rigid bracts, 
hooked at the point. These are used in woolen 
factories and elsewhere for raising the nap 
on cloth. It grows wild 
on road-sides and 
under hedges in 
England and other 
parts of Europe. 
It grows best ina 
stiff loam. The 
seed is sown in 
April in drills 
from a foot to a 
foot and a half 
apart, and the 
plants are cut in 
July of the second 
year, just after the 
fall of the blos- 
som. A labourer, 


~ 


wearing thick TEASEL. 
gloves to protect 1, Flower; 2. Fruit; 3. Stem 
his hands from and leaves; 4. A bract. 


the prickles, cuts 
the teasels with a sharp knife about nine 
inches below the head, after which they 
are tied in small bundles and dried in the 
sunshine. They are then sorted according to 
size into kings, middlings, and serubs. The 
crooked awns or chaffs are fixed around the 
circumference of large broad wheels or eylin- 
ders, and the cloth is held against them. 
They raise a nap upon it which is afterwards 
eut level. A piece of fine broad cloth requires 
1,500 to 2,000 of them to bring out the nap, 
after which the teasels are broken and useless. 
Steel substitutes for teasels have been tried, 
but ineffectually; they are not sufficiently 
pliant, aud tear the fine fibres of the cloth. 

(2) The burr of the plant. 

2. Mech. & Cloth-manuf.: Any contrivance 
used as a substitute for teasels in the dress- 
ing of woollen cloth. 


teasel-frame, s. A frame or set of iron 
bars in which teasel-heads are fixed for raising 
a nap or pile on woollen cloth. 


tea’-sel, tea’-zle, tea/-zel, v.t. [TEASEL, s.] 
To subject to the action of teasels ; to raise a 
nap upon by the action of teasels. 


tea’-sel-ér, teaz’-ler, s. (Eng. teasel ; -er.] 
One who uses or works a teazel for raising a 
nap on cloth. 


téas’-€r (1), s. [Bng. tease, v.; -er.] 
1. One who teases ; a tease. 
“ Should Cave want copy, let the teaser wait.” 
Fawkes: Horace Imitated. 
* 2, A kind of dog used in hunting deer. 


“ The lofty frolic bucks 
That scudded fore the teasers like the wind.” 
Greene. Friar Bacon, 


téas'-Er (2), s. [Trazer.] 


teasing, a. [Trasz, v.] Vexing, worrying, 
irritating. 
“Surmounted the teasing employments of printing 
and publishing.”—Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. x. 


téat (1), s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. tit.] A small 
quantity. (Scotch.) (Burns: Poor Mailie.) 


teat (2), * teet, *tete, *tette, * tit, * titte, 
s. [A.S. tit; cogn. with O. Dut. titte; Ger. 
zitze; Fr. tette; O. Fr. tete; Sp. teta; Ital. 
tetta; Icel. tata; Wel. did, didi, teth; Irish 
& Gael. did.) 

L, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The projecting organ through 
which milk is drawn from the breast or 
udder of females of the class mammalia; the 
nipple; the dug of a beast; the pap of a 
woman, 

“The divine providence hath furnished a woman 


with two tedts for this purpose.’"—P. Holland; Plu- 
tarch, p. 4. 


2. Fig. : A small nozzle resembling a teat. 
II. Mech.: A small, rounded, perforated 


projection, otherwise called a nipple, as that 
of a gun, 


téat’-Ed, a. (Eng. teat; -ed.] Having teats 


or protuberances resembling the teats of 
animals. (Used in bot., &.) 


teasel—_tecoretin 


téathe, s.&v, [Tatu.] 
té’-a-tin, s. [THEaTINE.) 


* téat’-ish, a. [Perhaps from teat, as a child 
fretful for the breast.] Peevish. 


“ Her sickness 
Had made her somewhat teatish,” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman's Prize, v. 


teaze, s. [See compound.] 


teaze-hole, s. [A corrupt. of Fr. tizard 
= fire door.] 

Glass-manuf.: The fuel-opening in a glass- 
furnace, 


téaze, v.t. or i. [THAsn, v] 
téa’-zel, tea’-zle, s.& v. [TEASEL.] 


téa’-zel-wort, s. [Eng. teazel, s., and wort.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Dipsacaces, (Lindley.) 


teaz-er, s. (Eng. teaze, s.; -er.] The stoker 
or fireman who attends the furnaces in glass- 
works. 


téb’-bad, s. [Pers.] The scorching winds 
which blow over the sandy plains of Central 
Asia, carrying with them clouds of impal- 
pable sand, which are said to act like flakes 
of fire on travellers’ skins. 


Te'-beth, s. [Heb. N3 (Tebheth); Arab. to- 
bah; Old Egypt. Tubi, Tobi; Gr. Tupi (Tubi), 
TB (Téb); Sans. Tapas.) 

Calendar: The tenth month of the Jewish 
sacred year. It commenced at the new moon 
of December, and ended at that of January, 


téc, s. [Contracted from detective (q.v.).] (See 
etym.) (Slang.) 
““T went to Dartford, in Kent, to Whistler, so that 


we should not get picked up by the ’tecs.”"—Echo, 
Dec. 4, 1886. 


* teche, v.t. [TEACH.] 


téch-i-ly, adv. [Eng. techy; -ly.] In a 
techy manner; peevishly, fretfully, irritably. 


téch’-i-néss, s. [Eng. techy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being techy ; peevishness, 
fretfulness. 


téch’-nie, a. & s. [Fr. technique.] 
A. As adj.: The same as TECHNICAL (q.V.). 


B. As subst.: The method of performance 
or manipulation in any art technical skill or 
manipulation ; artistic execution. 


téch’-nic-al, a. & s. [Gr. rexvuxds (technikos) 
= belonging to thearts ; réxvy (techné) = art.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the mecha- 
nical arts, or to any particular art, science, 
profession, handicraft, business, or the like. 
“All the dispute is made to turn upon logical 
niceties, or metaphysical subtleties about the nature 
of things confessedly mysterious, or rather upon the 


meaning of technical terms and names, such as indi- 
vidual, &c.’—Wauterland: Works, v. 346, 


B. As subst. (Pl.): Those things which per- 
tain to the practical part of an art or science ; 
technicalities ; technics. 


technical-education, s. Specific in- 
struction required by every person engaged 
in a particular occupation, in addition to the 
general education needed, more or less, by all 
the citizens of a state. Much attention hag 
been paid in this country and in Europe to the 
subject of technical education, and considerable 
progress been made in that direction, numerous 
technical schools having been instituted in the 
several Jarge cities. The, most prominent 
of these is the School of Mechanic Arts of the 
Institute of Technology, Boston. Among 
others are the Manual Training School of 
Washington University, St. Louis, the Spring 
Garden Institute, Philadelphia, the Williamson 
School of Mechanical Arts, and various others, 
while the Manual Training public schools are 
proving of the utmost educational value. 
Technical education has also made great 
progress in Europe, from whose schools came 
the incentive to American advance in this 
direction, the schools of this country having 
all been instituted since the European exhibit at 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. In France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Sweden manual training 
is a feature of the elementary schools, and 
schools for trade instruction exist in the other 
countries, Theirintroduction into Britain was 
late, but they are now well advanced in that 
country. Their purpose is to ensure to the 
artisan a thorough acquaintance with his busi- 
ness, by supplementing the practical experience 


of the workshop or factory with the scientifio 
knowledge gained in the class-room under 
properly qualified teachers. 


téch-ni-cal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. technical ; -ity.) 
1, Technicalness (q.v.). 
2. Anything technical or peculiar to a par- 
ticular science, art, profession, manufacture, 
or the like; a technical term or expression. 


“The training of the workshop and the study of the 
technicalities of the various trades to which know- 
ledge may be successfully applied.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 7, 1885. 


téch’-ni-eal-ly, adv. [Eng. technical; -ly.] 
In a technical manner ; according to technics 
or technicalities, 

“But the first professed English satirist, to speak 
technically, is Bishop Joseph Hall, successively Bishop 
of xe ee aud Norwich.’—Warton: Hnglish Poetry, 
vol, lV. 

téch’-ni-cal-néss, s. [Eng. technical ; -mess.] 
The quality or state of being technical or 
peculiar to a particular art, science, manu- 
facture, &c. 


*téch-ni-cist, s. [Bng. technic; -ist.] One 
skilled in technics or in the practical arts. 


* téch-ni-cd-16’-ic-al, a. (Eng. technical, 
and Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word.] Technolo- 
gical ; technical, 

“ Had the apostle used this technicological phrase in 
any different sense from its common acceptation, he 
ele he told us of it.”—Scott: Christian Life, pt. 
i., ch, V 


téch’-nics, s. sing. & pl. [TECHNIC] 
1. Sing.: The doctrine of arts in general ; 
such branches of learning as respect the arts. 


“In the schools of the middle classes science rather 
than technics is needed, because, when the seeds of 
science are sown, technics as its fruit will appear at 
the appointed time.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


2. Pl.: Technical terms or objects; tech- 
nicalities. 


téch-nique’, s. [Fr.] [Tscunic.] 
Fine Arts: The method in which an artist 
uses his materials to express his mental con- 
ceptions. 


téch-nog’-ra-phy, s. Descriptive tech- 
nology. 


téch-n0d-log’-ic-al, a. ([Eng. technolog(y) ; 
-ical.| Of or pertaining to technology ; per- 
taining to the arts: as, technological institutes. 


téch-nol’-0-gist, s. (Eng. technolog(y); -ist.) 
One skilled in technology ; one who discourses 
or treats of arts or of the terms of arts. 


téch-nol’-0-&Y, s. (Gr. réxvm (techné)=art; 
suff. -ology.] That branch of knowledge which 
deals with the various industrial arts; the 
science or systematic knowledge of the in- 
dustrial arts, as of weaving, spinning, metai- 
lurgy, or the like. 


“There were not any further essays made in techno- 
poy for above fourscore years; but all men acquiesced 
in the common grainmar."—T7well: Examination of 
Grammar. (Preface, p. 17.) 


tech’-¥, a. [Tercuy.] Peevish, fretful, irrit- 
able, 


té-co’-ma, s. [Mexican tecomaxochitl = one 
of the species. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Bignoniacee. Calyx cam- 
panulate, five-toothed ; corolla with a cam- 
panulate throat and a five-lobed bilabiate 
limb; stamens didynamous. Erect trees, 
shrubs, or scandent plants, with unequally 
pinnate or simple digitate leaves; flowers 
yellow or flesh-colored, in terminal panicles. 
Tecoma radicans, a native of the Southern 
States, has become a favorite climbing plant 
in gardens. The leaves have nine acu- 
minate, serrate leaves. The-roots of 7. 
stans and T. speciosa are diuretic. T. impeti- 
ginosa abounds in tannin ; the bark is bitter 
and mucilaginous, and is used in lotions and 
baths in inflammation of the joints and de- 
bility.. The bark of 7’. Ie is used in Brazil as 
a gargle in ulcers of the mouth. T. undulata, 
an evergreen shrub from the north west of 
India, produees gorgeous orange-coloured 
blossoms in April; its leaves are used as 
cattle-fodder. 


té-co-rét’-in, s. (Gr. nixwo (tzkd)=to melt 
down, and pyrivm (rhéiné) = resin; Ger. 
tekoretin.] 
Min.: A variety of Fichtelite (q.v.), found 
in pine-wood embedded in the marshes near 
Holtegard, Denmark. 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, who, son: mite. cilb, ciire, ynite, ctr, rfile, full; try, Syrian. te, co =é; ey = 4; qu=kw. 
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t&c-ton’-ics, s. 


téc-tor’-i-tim, 


tectibranchiata—teenage 
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téo-ti-bran-chi-a/-ta, s. pl. [Lat. tectus = 
covered, aud Mod. Lat. braunchiata (q.v.).] 
Zool. : Asection of Opisthobranchiata (q. y.). 
Animal usually provided with a shell both in 
the larval and adult state; branchiz covered 
by the shell or mantle ; sexes united. There 
are five families : Tornatellide, Bullide (=the 
Tectibranchiata of Cuvier), Pleurobranchide, 
Aplysiade, and Phyllidiade. 


téc-ti-bran’-chi-ate, a. & s, [Tecripray- 
CHIATA.] 
A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the Tecti- 
branchiata, 
B. As subst.: Any individual of the Tecti- 
branchiata (q.v.). 


tée-ti-cite, s. (Gr. ry«riKds (tektikos) = capa- 
ble of melting ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral of uncertain composition, 
found at Graul and Braunsdorf, Saxony. Hard- 
ness, 1°5 to 2; colour, clove-brown. Soluble 
in water. Compos. : probably a hydrous sul- 


phate of the sesquioxide of iron. Known 
also under the name of Graulite. 
*téct’-ly, * téct’-lie, adj. (Lat. tectus= 


covered.] Secretly, closely. 


“He lad verie close & tectlie a company of his men 
in an old house fast by the castell.”—Holinshed : Jre- 
land (an, 1581). 


téc-to-chrys'-ine, s. (Lat. tectus = covered, 
hidden, and Eng. chrysine.] 


Chem. : CygH204. A crystalline substance 
found together with chrysine in poplar buds, 
and separated from the latter by its solubility 
in benzol. It forms large, sulphur-yellow 
monoclinic prisms, melting at 130°. When 
boiled with strong potash it is decomposed, 
yielding acetic acid, phenyl-methyl ketone, 
and benzoic acid. 


t&c-td/-na, s. [Said to be from Malabar tekka 
= teak, but perhaps formed with reference to 
Gr. textoviay (tektonike) = building, for which 
teak is well adapted.] 

Bot.; Teak; a genus of Viticeer: Calyx 
five or six-toothed, ultimately becoming in- 
flated ; corolla gamopetalous, five or six cleft ; 
stamens five or six; ovary superior, four- 
celled; fruit a four-celled nut or drupe, 
woolly, spongy, and dry seed, one in each 
‘cell. Known species two, Tectona grandis 
[Teak] and T. Hamiltoniana, a deciduous 

' tree with light-brown, hard, close-grained 
wood weighing 641lbs. per cubic foot. It is 
found in Prome and in Upper Burmah. 


téc-ton-ar-chi’-nee, s. pl. [Gr. rexrdvapxos 
(tektonarchos) =a mauster-builder; Lat. fem, 
pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Ornith. : Bower-birds; a sub-family of 
Paradiseide (q.v.). Devoid of flowing plumes, 
only one genus possessing any attempt at 
extra adornment in the males. The species, 
so far as known, are accustomed to erect 
bowers of reeds in which they disport them- 
selves. Genera: Sericulus, Ptilonorhynchus, 
Chlamydodera, Alureedus, and Amblyornis. 


*téc-ton’-ic, a. (Lat. tectonicus; Gr. reyrou- 
«és (techtonikos), from réxtwy (tektOn) =a car- 
penter.] Pertaining or relating to building or 
construction. 


[Tecronic.] A series of arts 
by which vessels, implements, dwellings and 
places of assembly are formed: on the one 

and agreeably to the end for which they were 
designed; on the other, in conformity with 
sentiments and artistic ideas. 


+ téc-tor’-i-al, a. (Lat. tectorius = pertain- 


ing to covering ; tego = to cover.] Covering. 


tectorial-membrane, s. 
Anat.: A comparatively thick, fibrillated, 


and, to all appearance, highly elastic mem- 


brane covering the organ of Corti in the ear. 
(Quain.) 

s. [Lat.] A species of plas- 
ter-work adopted for the decoration of Roman 
houses, and consisting of a mixture of lime 
_ and sand, : 


-tri-gés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from tego = 
to cover.} 


_ Ornith.; Coverts; the smaller feathers of 


he wing or tail, especially of the former, the 
rm calypteria being applied to the latter. 


iim, s. [Tucum.] The fibrous produce 


of a palm-leaf, resembling green wool, im- 
ported from Brazil. ~ 


tecum-fibre, s. The same as Trcum, 


téd, *tedde, *teede, v.t. [Icel. tedhia = 
to spread manure ; tadh = manure; tadha = 
hay grown in a well-manured field; Norw. 
tedja = to spread manure ; tad = manure ; Sw. 
dial. tdda, from tad = manure.) 

Agric, ; To spread new-mown hay, so as to 
expose it to the sun and air; to turn (new- 
mown hay or grass) from the swath and 
scatter for drying. 

“ The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine.” 
Milton: P. L., ix, 450. 
téd’-dér (1), s. (Eng. ted; -er.] One who 
teds ; specifically, a machine for stirring and 
spreading hay, to expedite its being dried by 
the sun and air. 


“However valuable a mower may be, a tedder is 
hardly less so,’"—Sheldon: Dairy Farming, p. 179. 


téd’-dér (2), s. [TrerHer.] 

1. A rope, strap, cord, or lariat, for fasten- 
ing an animal by the head to a manger, post, 
or stake, 

2. Anything by which one is restrained ; a 
tether, 


téd’-der, v.¢. ([Txrrner, v.] To tether, to 
confine, to restrain. 


*tede, s. [Lat. teda.] A torch. 


Te De'-um, s. [From the first words “ Te 
Deum Laudanus.} 

1, The name given to a celebrated Latin 
hymn of praise, ascribed usually to St. Am- 
brose and St. Augustine, and well-known in 
this country from the translation in the 
Prayer-book, beginning ‘‘ We praise Thee, O 
God,” one of the two canticles appointed to 
be sung in the morning service between the 
two lessons. It is also sung on special occa- 
sions, as days of public rejoicing. 

2. A musical setting of the hymn [1.] 

3. A choral thanksgiving service in which 
this hymn forms a principal part. 

“The Spaniards sang Te Deums."—Macaulay : Hist. 

Eng., ch. xxi. 
tédge, s. [Etym. doubtful.) The ingate or 
aperture ina mould through which the molten 
metal is poured. 


*ted-ing, s. [Tirnina.] 
* teding-penny, s. 


*té-di-os’-ity, s. [Eng. tedious ; -ity.] Te- 
diousness. 


te’-di-ous, *te-dy-ouse, a. [Lat. tediosus, 

from tediwm = irksomeness, tedium; from 
tedet = it irks.] 

1, Causing tedium ; wearisome or tiresome 

by continuance, prolixity, repetition, or the 


(TITHING-PENNY. ] 


like. (Said of persons or things.) 
* And all that to herself she talk’d, 
Would surely be a tedious tale.” 
Wordsworth ; Idiot Boy. 
2. Slow. 


“ Twice ten tedious years.” Cowper: John Gilpin. 


8. Annoying; odious. 
“ My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,309. 
te’-di-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. tedious; -ly.] In 
a tedious or tiresome manner, so as to weary 
or tire ; slowly. 
“Night ... doth limp so tediously away.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V., iv. 
te’-di-oiis-néss, * te-di-ous-nesse, s. 
(Eng. tedious; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being tedious, tiresome, or wearisome from 
continuanee, prolixity, repetition, or the like ; 
tiresomeness ; slowness. 


“T have dwelt sometime upon the christian sacri- 
fice, perhaps even to a degree of tediousness."— Water- 
land: Works, viii. 287. 


tée’-diou-some, té’-di-stiim, a. [Eng. 
tedious ; -some.] Tedious; tiresome, (Scotch.) 


te’-di-iim, s. (Lat. tediwm, from tedet = it 
irks.] Irksomeness; wearisomeness; tedi- 
ousness. 
“The tediwm that the lazy rich endure.” 
Cowper ; Table Tatk, 742. 
teé (1), s. [Native name.] 

1, An umbrella. 

2. The umbrella-shaped structure used as a 
termination or finial crowning the Buddhist 
topes and Hindu pagodas. It is supposed to 
be a relic shrine. 


tee (2), s. [See def.] A T-shaped pipe 
coupling, adapted for a stem-pipe and twa 
branches, 


tee-iron, s. A rod with a cross-bar at 
the end, for withdrawing the lower valve-box, 
of a pump. 


tee (3), s. 
to note.]J 
Golf, dc.: A mark set up in playing at 
quoits ; the mark made in the ice in the game 
of curling, towards which the stones are 
pushed ; the nodule of earth from which the 
ball is struck off in golf. 


“Both got well away from the tee to the fourth 
hole.”—Field, Sept. 25, 1886. 


tee, v.é. [TEE (3), s.] 
Golf: To place, as a ball, on the tee pre- 
paratory to striking off. 
“Never interrupt the court—all that is managed 
38S ye like a tee'd ball."—Scott: Redgauntlet, letter 
ii, 


téel, til, s. (Mahratta teel ; Hind. & Beng. tel.) 


Bot.: Sesamum orientale and S. indicum 
(Sesame, SksAmMuUM.] 


[Icel. ty = to point out, to mark, 


*teem, * teme, s. [TrAm, s.] Race, progeny. 
“‘What tyme in Jerusalem was dede a douhty thyng 
(Was blode non of his teme, bot a mayden ying).” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 140. 


teem (1), * teme, vi. & t. [A.S. tfman, 
from team = a team, a progeny.] 
A. Intransitive: 
*1. To bear young, as an animal ; to produce 
fruit, as a plant ; to be pregnant ; to conceive. 


“Lest it should feble hys fleshe and let hym from 
geating of children, and hyndre hys harlot of teming.” 
—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 644, 

2. To be full, as if ready to bring forth; to 
be stocked to overflowing ; to be prolific; to 
be charged. 

os aie strange conceits, vain projects, and wild 

areams, 
With which hypocrisy for ever teems.” 
Cowper. Hope, 742. 

* B. Trans. : To produce ; to bring forth ; 
to give birth to. 

“Common mother, thou 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 
Teems, and feeds all,” Shakesp. : Timon, iv. & 


teem (2), v.t. [Icel. tema=to empty; tomr 


=empty; Dan. tomme=to empty, from 
tom =empty; Sw. toémma, from tom] 
[Toom.} To pour, toempty. (Prov.) 


“ Teem out the remainder of the ale iuto the tan. 
kard, and fill the glass with small beer.”"—Swift: 
Directions to the Butler, 


* teem (3), * teeme, v.t. (Cf. O. Dut. tamen= 
to be convenient, fit, or fitting; Dut. betamen 
= to beseem; Ger. ziemen = to be fit; Goth. 
gatiman = to suit, agree with.] To think fit. 

“T could teeme it to rend thee in pieces.”—@ifford; 
Dialogue of Witches. (1603.) 

teem’-ér, s. (Eng. teem (1), v.3 -er.J 

who teems ; one who brings forth young. 


*teem/-ful, a. [Eng. teem (1), v.; -ful().] 
1, Pregnant, prolific. 
2. Brimful. 


teem’-ing (1), a. [Tur (1), v.] Pregnant, 
prolific ; stocked to overflowing. 


“To call up plenty from the teeming earth, 
Or curse the desert with a tenfold dearth.” 
Cowper: Truth, 181. 


teem’-ing (2), a. [Trem (2), v.] 


teeming-punch, s. A punch for start- 
ing or driving a bolt out of a hole; a drift. 


*teém’-léss, a. [Eng. teem (1), v.; -less.) 
Not fruitful or prolific ; barren. 
“Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of dearth 
Their zeal has left, and such a teemless earth.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, i. 228. 
teen, * teene,* tene, s. [A.S. tedna = accusa- 
tion, injury, vexation; tedn=to accuse; 
Ger. zeiten.] Provocation, grief, vexation. 
' “ Last day I grat, wi’ spite and teen.” 
Burns: Bruar Water, 
teén (1), *tene, v.t. [Tepy, s.] To vex, to 
annoy, to provoke, to excite. 
“Why tempt ye me and tene with soche maner 
speache.”—Chaucer . Testimony of Love, bk. ii. 
teén (2), v.t. [A.S. tynan.] To inclose, to 
fence in. (Prov.) 


teen (3), v.t. 
(Prov.) 


teén’-age (age as ig), s. 
Wood for fences or inclosures, 


One 


[TEEND.] To light, as a candle, 


eae © 


bo} ; pdt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon; exist. -ing, 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


’ 
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teénd, tind, v.t. & i. [A.S. tyndan, tendan = 
to kindle; Sw. tanda; Dau. tende; Ger. 
zinden.) [Tinp, TINDER.] 
A. Trans. : To kindle, to set light to, to 
light. 
B. Intrans.: To kindle, to take light, 


*teen’-fiil, a. [Eng. teen, s. ; -ful(l).] Full of 
grief or sorrow ; sorrowful, afflicted. 


teéns, s. pl. [See def.) The years of one’s 
age having the termination -teen: that is, the 
years thirteen to nineteen inclusive, during 
which a person is said to be in his or her 
teens. 


“ Whose life ee ee early in her teens.”— 
Atheneum, Aug. 27, 1887, p. 271. 


teen’-¥ (1), a. [Tiny.] Very small, diminutive. 


teen’-¥ (2), a. [Eng. teen, s.; -y.] Fretful, 
peevish. (Prov.) 


teér’-ér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A boy or girl 
employed to stir the sieve to calico printers. 


teés-da-li-a, s. (Named after Robt. Tees- 
dale, a Yorkshire botanist, author of a 
catalogue of plants growing around Castle 
Howard. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Thlaspidee or Thlaspide. 
The petals are unequal; the filaments with 
basal scales; the pod oblong. Known species 
two, from Europe, Northern Africa, and 
Western Asia. One, Teesdalia nudicaulis, the 
Naked-stalked Teesdalia, is British. The 
stems, which are generally numerous, are 
four to eighteen inches high; the leaves 
almost entirely radical, lyrato-pinnatifid ; the 
flowers white. Common in England in sandy 
and gravelly places, rare in Scotland. Flowers 
in Apriland June. The other species is T. 
lepidium, or regularis, found in Spain, &e. 
Both are fitted for rockeries in gardens, 


tee—tee, ti’-ti, s 
Zool. ; The Squirrel Monkey. 


tee’-teér, v.t. or 1%. 


(Native name.] 
(Humboldt. ) 


[Prob, a variant of totter 


(q.v.).] To ride on the ends of a balanced 
plank, &c., as childven do for amusement ; to 
seesaw. (Amer.) 

teeth, s. pl. [Toorx.] 

teethe, v.i. [Trxnrs.] To grow teeth. 

teeth-ing, s. [Trrran.] The operation or 


the process of the first growth of teeth, or the 
ees by which they make their way 
hrough the gums ; dentition. [ToorTH.] 
““When the symptoms of teething appear, the gums 
ought to be relaxed by softening ointment.”— 
Arbuthnot: On Diet. 
tee’-tick, s. [From the cry of the bird.] (See 
extract under TiTLInq, 1.) 


tee-to’-tal, a. [A reduplicated form of total, 
or, according to some, from a stuttering pro- 
nunciation of the word total.] 
1. Entire, complete. (Colloq.) 
2. Pertaining to teetotallers or teetotalism : 
as, a teetotal meeting. 


tee-to'-tal-ism, s. [Eng. feetotal; -ism.] 
The principles or practice of teetotallers ; total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. 


“ The only way to rescue the drunkard was through 
the instrumentality of teetotalism.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 23, 1885. 


teé-to’-tal-lér, teé-to’-tal-ér, s. [Eng. 
teetotal ; -er.) One who professes total absti- 
rence from all spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors, unless medically prescribed ; a total 
abstainer. 


“The increased temperateness in the language of 
teetotallers.”—Daily Telegraph, March 5, 1887. 


tee-to-tal-ly, adv. [Eng. 
Entirely, completely, totally. 


teé-to’-tim, s. [For T-totum, from T, the 
most important mark on one of the original 
four sides, meaning Take-all.] A small four- 
sided or polygonal toy used by children in a 
game of chance. The four sides were marked 
with letters, P (Put-down), N (Nothing), H 
(Half), T (Lake- all), such letters deciding 
whether the player put into or took out of 
the pool, according to the letter appearing 
on the top after the toy has been spun round. 


téf’ -fliis, 8. 
(Agassiz.)] 
Entom.: A genus of typical Carabide. Tef- 


teetotal ; -ly.] 


(A word of no signification. 


flus megerlei, from Senegal and the Guinea 
Coast, is two inches long. 


tég, tégg, s. [Cf. Wel. teg= clear, fair, beau- 
tiful, fine. } 
1. A female fallow-deer ; a doe in the second 
year. 
2. A young sheep, older than a lamb, 


“On Dec. 29 I had 300 lambs (called usually tegs after 
New Year's Day) in a yard.”—Fieid, Feb. 16, 1886, 


tég-én-ar-i-a, s. [Formed from Lat. Tegea ; 
Gr. Teyéa (Tegea) = a town in Areadia.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of Tegenariide 
(q.v.). It contains the House-spider, under 
which there appear to have been confounded 
two species: Tegenaria domestica and T. 
civilis, the former with proportionately longer 
legs than the latter. It is, besides, rather 
more than half an inch long, while the other 
one is rather less. They weave their webs in 
the corners of windows, of neglected rooms, or 
outhouses. They live about four years, and 
deposit their eggs in lenticular cocoons of 
white silk, and again in a silk bag disguised 
by plaster, &e. 


tég-e€n-a-ri-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tege- 
nari(a); fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of Spiders, tribe Dipneu- 
mones and its Sedentary Division. The ocelli 
are in two rows, the first pair of legs usually 
the longer; the web irregular. Sometimes 
there are three claws. It is a large family, 
in some classifications divided into the sub- 
families Drassides, Dysderides, Scytodides, 
Ciniflonides, and Agelenides, 


tég’-mén (pl. tég’-min-a), s. [Lat. tegmen, 
tegimen, tegumen = a covering.] [TEGMENT.] 
Botany: 
1, Brongniart’s name for the secundine of 
an ovule. } 
2. Mirbel’s name for the inner coat of a seed. 
3. Palisot de Beauvois’s name-for the ex- 
terior glume of a grass. 


tég’-mént, tég’-u-mént, s. [Lat. tegu- 
mentum, from tego=to cover.) A cover or 
covering ; specif. a natural covering as of an 
animal or plant; integument: as— 

I, Of the form tegment : 

1. Anat.: The upper part of the crura 
cerebri, consisting principally of the fasciculus 
teres and the posterior pyramid. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): The scales of a bud. They 
may be foliaceous, or may resemble petioles, 
stipules, or fulcra, 

II. Of the form tegument : 

Entom.: The covering of the wings of or- 
thopterous insects. 


tég-mén’-tiim (pl. teg-mén-ta), s. [Lat.] 
The same as TEGMENT (q.V.). 


té-guéx’-in, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: A popular name for any individual 
of the Tejide (q.v.), specif. Tejius teguexin, 
with a wide geographical range in South 
America. It is from three to four feet long, 
black on upper surface, sprinkled with yel- 
low, tail mingled with yellow and black, 
lower parts similarly marked. These lizards 
are found in sugar plantations, and among 
scrub and brush; they can swim well, but do 
not take readily to the water. The legend 
that they utter a warning sound on the ap- 
proach of wild beasts (whence they are some- 
times called Safeguards) is apparently with- 
out foundation. They feed on fruit, insects, 
snakes, frogs, birds’ eggs, and young birds, 


tég’-u-la (pl. tég’-u-lee), s. [(Lat.=a tile.] 
1. Build.: A roofing-tile. 


2. Entom.: A callosity at the origin of the 
fore wings of the Hymenoptera. 


tég’-u-lar, a. [TrecuLa.] Pertaining to a 
tile ; resembling a tile ; consisting of tiles. 


tég’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. tegular; -ly.] In 
the manner of tiles on a roof. 


tég’-u-lat-Ed, a. [Lat. tegula=a tile.] Com- 
posed of small plates overlapping like tiles. 
(Said of a particular kind of ancient armour.) 


tég’-u-mént, s. 
tég-u-mént-a-ry, a. (Eng. tegument; -ary.] 


Pertaining to teguments ; consisting of tegu- 
ments. 


[TEGMENT. ] 


té-heé’, s. & interj. [Fron the sound.] 
A. As subst.: A laugh, a titter. 


“Our poor young prince gets his opera plaudits 
Ge into mocking tehves; and cannot become 
Sonn iee Sona "—Oartyle 2 French Revolution, pt. i, 

L 


B. ie canter A word used to denote a 


laugh. 


tée-hee’, v.i. [TEHEE, 5.] 

temptuously ; to titter. 

“ That laugh’d and teheed with derision, 
To see them take your deposition.” 
Butler: Hudibras, 111. tii. 18%. 

teh’-sil-dar, s. [Hind.] A native collector 

of a district acting under a European or a 

zemindar. (Anglo-[ndian.) 


Te’-i-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Teos in Ionia. 


te’-i-dee, s. pl. [Trs1D2.] 


Te ig'-i-tir, phr. [Lat. = Thee, therefore.] 
Eccles.: The first two words of the Canon 
of the Mass. The expression appears to have 
been also used to denote a book containing a 
ortion of the Liturgy (McClintock & Strong). 
bat it is not mentioned in the list of Litur- 
gical Books given by Smith & Cheetham in 
Christian Antiquities. 


teil, s. [Fr. teil, from Lat. tilia=a lime or 
linden-tree.] The lime-tree or linden. 
teil-tree, s. 
1. Bot.: The same as TEIL (q.v.) 
2. Script.: The Heb. Tx (elah) is not the 
lime-tree, but is probably the Terebinth, as 


it is rendered in the R.V 


“A teil-tree and an oak muave their substance in 
them when they cast their leaves.”—Jsaiah vi. 18. 


To laugh con- 


* tein, s. (THANE.] 
* tein-land, s. Thane-land. 
teéind, s. [Icel. ttwnd =a tenth, tithe, from 


tin = ten; Goth. taihunda = the tenth; Sw. 
tiende.] The name given in Scotland to 
tithes. They originated at a remote period ; 
and at the Reformation John Knox contended 
that after allotting some provision for the 
displaced Roman Catholic clergy, the re- 
mainder of the teinds should be used for the 
support of the Protestant ministers, for uni- 
versities and schools, and for the poor. 
Through the opposition of the aristocracy, 
the ar’ rangement was but partially carried out. 

At the union between England and Scotland, 
in 1707, the Lords of the Court of Session 
were appointed to be Commissioners of 
Teinds, and power was given them to deter- 
mine ‘‘the transporting of kirks,” as the 
population moved from one locality to another, 
the consent of three-fourths of the heritors in 
point of valuation being necessary to warrant 
the removal. In 1837 and 1838 there were 
laid before Parliament nine folio volumes of 
reports by a Commission appointed to inquire 
into church accommodation, &c., in Scotland. 
It reported that the parsonage teinds were 
held by the Crown, by universities, by pious 
foundations, by lay titulars (analogous to the 
lay proprietors in England), or by the proprie- 
tors of the lands from which they were due; 
they were in all cases eligible to pay the 
stipends held or which might be awarded by 
the Court of Teinds to the ministers, but that 
they could not be transferred from one parish 
to another. 


“And Wednesday, we are to be heard in the great 
teind case in presence.” "—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch, 
xxxix. 


4 Court of Teinds, Commissioners of Teinds: 
A court in Scotland having jurisdiction over 
all matters respecting valuations and sales of 
teinds, augmentations of stipends, the dis- 
junction or annexation of parishes, &c. Its 
powers are exercised by the judges of the 
Court of Session, as a Parliamentary Com- 
mission. 

teind-master, s. 
to teinds. (Scotch.) 


teine, s. [TEYNE.] 


tein’-d-scope, s. (Gr. reivw (teind) = to 
stretch, and cxo7éw (skoped) = to see, to ob- 
serve.] A name given by Sir David Brewster 
to an optical instrument, consisting of prisms 
so combined that the chromatic aberration of 
the light is corrected, and the linear dimen- 
sions of objects seen through them are in- 
creased or diminished. (Brande.) 


One who is entitled 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e=6é; ey=4; qu=kw. ae 
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* teint, * téint, s. 
teindre (Lat. tingo) = 
tinge, tint. 


(Fr., prop. pa. par. of 
to dye.] (Tur. ] Colour, 


teint’-ure, + téint’-ure, 3s, [TINcTURE.] 
Colour, tint. 
té'-ji-deo (j as y), té’-i-dae, s. pl. [Mod. 


Lat. tej(us), te(ius); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ide.) ° 

Zool. : A family of Lizards, sub-order Ciono- 
crania, with ten genera, from tropical and 
sub-tropical America. Scales small, granular, 
sometimes with larger tubercles, those of the 
belly oblong, quadrangular, in cross bands ; 
large symmetrical scutes on head; tongue 
long, scaly, and bifid at end; dentition acro- 
dont ; no fold of skin along the sides. 


tée-jus (j as y), te’-i-iis, s. [Latinised from 
native name. } 


Zool. : The type-genus of Tejidee, with three 
species, from Brazil and Mendoza. (TE- 
GUEXIN.] 


tela et tele), s. (Lat. =any woven stuff; 
& web 
a. one A web-like membrane. 
2. Bot. : The elementary tissue. 


tela-choroidea, s. 

Anat.: The choroid web, the membrane 
which connects the choroid plexuses of the 
two sides of the cerebrum. Called also velum 
interpositwm. 


tela-contexta, s. 

Bot.: Parenchyma in which the cells are 
arranged in threads which cross each other 
irregularly. 
Found in 
Lichens, Fun- 
gi, and some 
Algee. 


Arch.: A 
male figur ie 
serving as 
column o 
pilaster to 
support an entablature, in the same way as 
Caryatides or Atlantes. 


*te’-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. telar(y); -ly.] In 
manner of a web. (Browne.) 


*té-la-ry, a. [Lat. tela =a web.] 
1, Of or pertaining to a web. 
2. Spinning or forming webs. 


tél-As’-py-rine, s. [Etym. doubtful, but 
prob, a bad compound of Eng. tellurium and 
pyrites.] 

Min. : A variety of iron pyrites, containing 
tellurinm, oceurring at Sunshine Camp, Col- 
orado, which is probably the same as tellur- 
pyrite (q.v.). Named by Shepard. 


tél_au’-t6 gram, s. The record made by 
a telautograph. 


té]_au’-té-graph, s. A kind of telegraph 
in which a receiving pen reproduces at a 
distance the motions, and thereby the actual 
tracings, of the transmitting pen used by the 
sender of the writing, drawing, &c. 


tél-6-dii, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Mydaus meliceps, the Stinking Badger ; 
_the sole species of the genus ; a small, noc- 
turnal, burrowing mammal, found only in 
Java and Sumatra, and living at an elevation 
of 7,000 feet above the sea. It is about a foot 
long, with a pig-like head, stout body, very 
short legs, and a stumpy tail; colour, dark 
brown, with a white band running along the 
back. Like the skunk, it has the power of 
ejecting an intensely fetid liquid from its anal 
glands. 


tél’-6-gram, s. (Gr. rie (téle)= afar off, 
suff. -gram. Formed from telegraph on the 
analogy of monogram, chronogram, logogram, 
&c. The word was first used in America in 
1852, and was the subject of a long and 
learned discussion in the English news):apers 
Bove to its adoption in Great Britain. 

veral eminent philologists eerbone’ the 

term telegrapheme instead.) 


TELAMONES, 


(From the Tepidarium at the Baths 
at Pompeii.) 


A telegraphic 


message or despatch ; a communication sent 


by telegraph. 

“ There is, as against the exact but surfeiting tele. 
grapheime, our lawless telegram, to which is strictly 
applicable the maxim of the civilians, as regards a 
clandestine marriage, ‘ Fieri not debuit, sed, factum, 
valet.’ —Fitzedwurd Hall: Modern English, p. 158. 

J To milk a telegram: Surreptitiously to 

obtain and make use of a telegram intended 
for another. (Slang.) 


* tél-6-grim’-mie, a, (Eng. telegram ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a telegram; having the 
nature of a telegram ; hence, brief, concise. 


tél-6é-graph, s. (Gr. ride (tle) = afar off, 
and ypadw (grapho) = to write.] 

1, In a general sense, the word telegraph 
includes all modes of communicating intelli- 
gence to a distance. The modes may be 
classified as : visible (as semaphores), audible, 
or tangible. 

‘His friends established a telegraph by means of 
which they conversed with him across Af lines of 
seutinels."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. Specif. ; [ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH]. 

3. A message sent by telegraph ; a telegram, 

4. The same as TELEGRAPH-BOARD (q.7.). 

5. A board used in signalling the number 
of runs made in a cricket match, the number 
of wickets down, and the runs made by the 
last batsman out. 


telegraph-board, s. A board on which 
are hoisted or otherwise marked the numbers 
of horses about to run in a race, together with 
the names of their jockeys. 

“When the race is all over we may look at the 
telegraph-board in vain to find her officially-printed 
number.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 14, 1885. 

telegraph-clock, s. An arrangement 
by which time is signalled to a number of 
different apartments in a building or to several 
buildings. Thismay be performed by electro- 
magnetic devices, or by mechanical means, 


telegraph-dial, s. A circle on which 
are arranged the letters of the alphabet, 
figures, &c., the hand or pointer being oper- 
ated by electro-magnetic action. 


telegraph-instrument, s. A moving 
mechanical device used in the electric circuit ; 
a perforator, transmitter, receiver, relay, re- 
gister, or what not. Among tle chief instru- 
ments for the reception and transmission of 
messages are: the Sounder, in which the mes- 
sage is received by sound, the Wheatstone, 
the Bell, the A B C, and the Single-needle. 
Of these the Sounder or Morse system, is the 
most generally serviceable of hand-worked 
systems, and has been adopted by all countries 
but Britain, and there in all offices but those of 
the railways. In these the five-needle system, 
which was formerly used, has given place to 
the double and now to the single needle, with 
a great increase in effectiveness. In the 
signals of this instrument the Morse alphabet 
is used. In 1850 the average number of words 
transmitted per minute was sixteen. Now as 
many as five hundred words a minute can 
be sent, by the aid of the fast-speed repeaters. 
On the duplexes, which are generally Morse 
Sounders, the average rate is about 60 messages 
per hour, though 80 are sometimes sent. 
By aid of multiplex telegraphy six messages 
can now be sent in one direction and five 
in the opposite on a single wire, while by the 
aid of repeaters a message can be sent around 
the globe in twenty minutes. In dry climates 
the limit of communication without repeating 
is seldom reached in practice, but in a moist 
climate like that of England the limit may 
be fixed at 400 miles, induction and leakage 
rendering repeating necessary at this distance. 


telegraph-key, s. The vibrating-piece 
in a transmitting-iustrument, which is touched 
by the finger to establish an electric circuit. 


telegraph-plant, s. 

Bot. : Desmodium gyrans. 

telegraph-post, s. A post for keeping 
the wires elevated above the ground and out 
of contact with all surrounding objects, except- 
ing the insulators on the posts. 


telegraph-reel, s. A device on which 
the endless slip of paper is wound on a re- 
cording telegraph. 


telegraph -register, s. A recording- 
device at the receiving end of a circuit. 


telegraph-wire, s. The wire by which 


the electric current passes from one station to 


another, the metallic communication between 
stations, also connecting instruments, battery, 
and ground. Wire and instruments form the 
circuit, Wires are attached by binding-screws 
or terminals to telegraph instruments. 


tél-é-graph, v. ¢. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To transmit, convey, or announce, as a 
message, speech, or intelligence, by means of 
a telegraph, and especially by the electric 
telegraph. 


2. To signal in any way. 
B. Intrans. ; 
graph. 


tél’-e-graph-ér, s. One who transmits tele- 
graphic messages, or is skilled in telegraphy. 


[TELEGRAPRH, 8.] 


To send a message by tele- 


tél-é-graph’-ie, a. (Eng. telegraph, s. ; -ic.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a telegraph; made, 
sent, or communicated by a telegraph. 
“* The delay in the transmission of telegraphic news 
from Madrid."—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 
2. Of the nature of a telegraph; used for 
telegraphing. 
“Forty new automatic telegraphic instruments, 


each capable of telegraphing three hundred words a 
minute."—Queen, Sept. 26, 1885. 


telegraphic-keyboard, s. The bank 
of keys of a printing-telegraph machine. 


*tél-é-graph’-ic-al, a. [Eng. tetegraphic; 
-al.) The same as TELEGRAPHIC (q.V.). 


tél-é-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. telegraphi- 
cal ; -ly.) Inatelegraphic manner; by means 
of the telegraph. 


“(He] has telegraphically instructed the Servian 
representatives abroad.”—Lvening Standard, Nov. 14, 
1885. 


té-lég’ -ra-phist, s. [Eng. telegraph; -ist.] 
One skilled in telegraphy ; one who works a 
telegraph; a telegraphic operator. 


“The good service rendered by them as telegraph- 
fet during the late campaign.” — Daily Telegraph, 
ct. 3, 1885. 


té-lég’-ra-phy, s. (Eng. telegraph; -y.] The 
art or practice of communicating intelligence 
by a telegraph; the science or art of con- 
structing or managing telegraphs. 
“The practical details of Cha have little in- 


terest for the majority of our members.”—Proc. Phys. 
Soc., pt. ii., p. 7. 


tél-el-con’-6-graph, s. [Eng. tele(scope) ; 
Gr. eixwyv (2ikdn) = an image, and ypadw 
(grapho) = to draw, to write.] 

Optics: A combination of the telescope and 
camera-lucida, invented by M. Revoil. The 
principle involved is that of allowing the 
image transmitted by the object-glass of a 
telescope to pass through a prism connected 
with the eye-piece. The rays of light that 
would in the ordinary use of the telescope be 
transmitted direct to the eye are refracted by 
the prism, and thrown down upon a table 
placed below the eye-piece. The distance be- 
tween the prism and the table determines the 
size of the image projected on the latter, and 
it is easy for the observer to trace on a paper 
placed on this sketching-table the actual out- 
lines indicated by the refracted light. 


té-lei-dé-sauriis, s. [Gr. réAevos (teleios) 
= perfect; eiéos (eidos) = form, and caivpos 
(sauros) = =a lizard.) 


Paleont. ; A genus of Crocodiles, sub-order 
Mesosuchia, If is akin to Teleosaurus, and, 
like it, is from the Fuller’s Earth. It is not, 
however, British. 


* té-le’-i-ty, s. [Gr. rédos (telos) = end.] End, 
completion, 
“The teleity of the mixture.”—Gentleman Instructed, 
p. 427, 


* té-lél-0-graph, * tél’/-lo-graph, s. 
[TELEGRAPH.] A modification of the sema- 
phore (q.v.), introduced about the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

“Mr. R. Lovell Edgeworth about the same time 
brought before the public his plan of a telegraph, or 
as he called it tele/ograph or tellograph, by whic the 
signals represented »umbers, the meaning of which 
would be found in the dictionary prepared for the 
system.”—Ripley & Dana. Amer, Cyclop., XV. 609. 


*tél’-6-logue, s. [Gr. 77Xe (téle) = afar off, 
and Adyos (logos) =a word.] A telegraphic 
message ; a telegram. 


“To try the cane ene of Panny teleloques or mes 
sages from one part of London to another”— P2/i 
Mall Gazette, April 22, 1884. ¥ 


; boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
I ctHan= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhan, eM -tious, -sious=shis. -ble. -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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té-lém’-6-tér, s. (Gr. rc (téle) = afar off, and 
Eng. meter.] An instrument for determining 
the distance of an object whose linear dimen- 
sions are known, from its apparent length or 
height, when viewed between two parallel 
wires of a telescope. 


tél-é-m1’-cré-phone, s. 
(phone) and microphone. ] 
Physics: An instrument described at the 
Académie des Sciences, Paris, Jan. 25, 1886, 
by M. E. Mercadier. (See extract.) 

“ By telemicrophone the author understands a com- 
bined apparatus simultaneously producing the effects 
of the microphone and the telephone, and reversible 
like the latter. He has constructed instruments of 
this kind, for which he claims the following advan- 
tages over the ordinary microphone: the possibility 
of a double mode of transmission with the same appa- 
ratus; reversibility of the transmitter, whereby the 
reception is greatly simplified; reduction of the 
number of organs on the microphonie posts, and 
consequent diminution of the total resistance of the 
apparatus on the same line.”—Nature. 


té1-&_mi’-crd-scépe, s. A newly invented 
American microscope with telescopic adjust- 
ment, enabling objects to be seen much 
magnified at a distance of several feet. 

té-lén’-gi-scope, s. [Gr. rjre (téle) = afar 
off ; eyyvs (enggus) = near, and oxoréw (skoped) 
= to see.] An instrument combining the 
powers of the telescope and microscope. 


t tél-é-6-daec'-tyl-a, s. pl. [Gr. rédevos 
(teleios) = perfect, and SdktuAos (daktulos) = a 
finger. ] 

Paleont.: A division of Ungulata suggested 
by Nicholson (Palcont., ii. 319) for the Cory- 
phodontide, in which the feet are five-toed, 
at present placed with the Perissodactyles. 


[Formed from tele- 


té1-€-6-16’-ic-al, a. [Eng. teleolog(y) ; -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to teleology ; relating to final 
causes. 


“The futility of the teleological argument may be 
seen in this, that until we have discovered the law of 
succession, util the facts are codrdinated, the as- 
sumption of a final cause brings with it no illuinina- 
tion, and when the law has been discovered, the addi- 
tion of the final cause brings no increase of kuow- 
ledge.”—G. H. Lewes: Hist. Philos. (ed. 1880), i. 315, 316, 


tél-€-0-108'-ic-al-ly, adv. ([Eng. teleologi- 
cal; -ly.] In a teleological manner ; accord- 
ing to the principles of teleology. 


tél-6-01'-d-gist, s. [Eng. teleolog(y); -ist.] 
One versed in teleology ; one who investigates 
the final cause or purpose of phenomena, or 
the end for which each has been produced. 


té1-6-01-6-8Y, s.  [Gr. rédos, réAcos (telos, 
teleos) = the end, and Adyos (logos) =a dis- 
course. ] 

Philosophy : 

1. A branch of metaphysics; the doctrine 
of final causes and of the uses which every 
part of nature was designed to subserve ; the 
argument from design in proof of the exist- 
ence of God. The expression ‘final causes” 
was introduced by Aristotle, and the extension 
which he gave to the idea of causation drew 
his followers away from studying the proper 
object of physical science. Bacon (de Aug. 
Scient., bk. iii., ch. v.) said on the subject: 
“Causarum finalium inquisitio sterilis est, et, 
tanquam virgo Deo consecrata, nihil parit” 
(Inquiry into final causes is fruitless, and, like 
a virgin dedicated to God, produces nothing). 
The context shows that his objection was not 
to the investigation of final causes in them- 
selves, but to the supposition that this study 
was a branch of physics. It was, he said, the 
“second part of metaphysics.” His objection 
to its introduction into physics was not merely 
that it violated logical order, but that it 
operated as a powerful obstacle to the study 
of physical causes. Des Cartes objected to 
the study of final causes, believing that to do 
so successfully was beyond the faculties of 
man; and most of the French philosophers 
of the eighteenth century for various reasons 
ignored teleology. Modern physical science 
confines itself rigorously, as its name sug- 
gests, to the investigation of physical causes. 


2, The doctrine of ends in morality, pru- 

dence or policy, and esthetics. 

“ Every art is thus a joint result of the laws of 
nature disclosed by science, and of the general prin- 
les of what has been called Zeleology, or the Doc- 
trine of Ends, which, borrowing the language of the 

German metaphysicians, may also be termed, not 
improperly, the aprons of Practical Reason.”— 
Mill; Logic, bk. vi., ch. xii., § 6. 


tél-é-d-phyte, s. (Gr. 7é\c0s (teleos), rédev0s 
(teletos) = complete, perfect, and durév(phuton) 
=a plant.) 


Biol.:; A plant composed of a number of 
cells arranged in tissues. 


“ A tree is an assemblage of numerous united shoots, 
One of these great teleophytes is thus an aggregate of 
aggregates of aggregates of units, which severally re- 
semble protophytes in their sizes and structures,”— 
A, Spencer ; Prin. Biol. (ed. 1864), i. 109, 


tél’-6-0-saur, s. [TeLrosaurus.] A fossil 
saurian of the genus Teleosaurus. 


“The Teleosaw's were preceded by Belodon.”—Phil- 
lips ; Geology (ed. 1885), i. 518. 


+ tél-6-6-sauw-ri-a, s. pl. [TeLEosavRus.] 
Paleont.: A group of fossil Crocodiles, 
usually merged in the Mesosuchia of Huxley, 
or the Amphiccelia of Owen. 


tél-8-6-sau'-ri-an, s. [TeLrosauria.] Any 
individual of the Teleosauria (q.v.). 


‘‘Has large prelachrymal vacuities like a Teleo- 
saurian.”—Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc., xxxi. 481. 


tél-6-6-sau’-riis, s. ([Gr. réAcos (teleos) = 
perfect, and cavpos (sawros) = a lizard. ]} 
Paleont.: A genus of Mesosuchia. The 
jaws are very elongated, and have many conical 
teeth like those of the modern Gavials. The 
dermal scales are large, strong, and solid. 
From the Fuller’s Earth. Species numerous. 


tél'-6-6st, s. -[TeLzoster.] A teleostean. 
tél-€-6s'-té-an, s. & a. 
A, As substantive : 
Zool. ; Any member of the order TELEOSTEI 
(q.v.). 
B, As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Teleostei. 


tél1-6-6s'-té-1, s. pl. [Gr.7édeos (teleos), TéAevos 
(teleios) = perfect, and octeor (osteon) =a bone.] 
1. Ichthy.: In modern classifications a sub- 
class including the majority of the existing 
species. They correspond broadly with the 
Osseous Fishes of Cuvier, and the Ctenoidei 
and Cycloidei of Agassiz. Heart with a non- 
contractile arterial bulb; intestine without 
spiral valve ; optic nerve decussating ; skele- 
ton well ossified, with biconcave vertebre ; 
tail homocercal (though in early stages of its 
development it has a heterocercal form), They 
are usually protected by thin, imbricating 
ctenoid or cycloid scales, sometimes by bony 
plates, whilst in some the skin is naked. The 
gills are free, with one external opening pro- 
tected by a gill-cover. As arranged by Dr. 
Giinther, the Teleostei are divided into six 
orders : (1) Acanthopterygii (sub-divided into 
Perciformes, Beryciformes, Kurtiformes, Poly- 
nemiformes, Scizniformes, Xiphiiformes, 
Trichiuriformes, Cotto-Scombriformes, Gobii- 
formes, Blenniifornes, Mugiliformes, Gastros- 
teiformes, Centrisciformes, Gobiesociformes, 
Channiformes, Labyrinthibranchii, Lophoti- 
formes, Tzeniiformes, and Notacanthiformes) ; 
(2) Acanthopterygii Pharyngognathi; (8) 
Anacanthini (sub-divided into Gadoidei and 
Pleuronectoidei) ; (4) Physostomi; (5) Lopho- 
branchii; and (6) Plectognathi. In Miiller’s 
classification, the Teleostei were also made a 
sub-class with six orders: (1) Acanthop- 
teri; (2) Anacanthini (Sub-brachii, Apodes) ; 
(3) Pharyngognathi (Acanthopterygii, Mala- 
copterygii); (4) Physostomi (Abdominales, 
Apodes); (5) Plectognathi; and (6) Lopho- 
branchii. 
2. Paleont.: The Teleostei appear first in 
the Chalk, but the majority of the fossil 
genera are of Tertiary age. 


té1-8-6-z0'-dn (pl. t8l-8-4-z0'-a), s. [Gr. 
té)eos (teleos), TéAevos (teleios) = complete, per- 
fect, and ¢gov (zdon) = an animal.) 

Biol. ; An animal composed of a number of 

cells arranged in tissues. 

‘Tt is among the Protozoa that there occur numer- 
ous cases of vital activity displayed by specks of pro- 
toplasm; and from the minute anatomy of all crea- 
tures above these up to the Jeleozoa, are drawn the 
numerous proofs that non-cellular tissues may arise 
by direct metamorphosis of structureless colloidal 
substance,"—H. Spencer: Prin. Biol, (ed. 1864), ii. 77. 


té-lép’-a-thy, s. [Gr. rhA¢ (téle) = afar off, 
and md@os (patnos) =in sympathy with, but 
suffering.] The feeling or experiencing of 
sensations at a distance from another person. 
“ Telepathy occurs, it appears, when the mind of 
one human being affects the mind of another human 
being, but not through any of the recognised channels 
of sense. If the mind of the reader of this article 
could cause the mind of the Sultan of Turkey to be 
violently and automatically impressed with a vision 
of the z aily News’ of yesterday, that would be tele- 
pathy.” —Daily News, Nov. 5, 1886. 


tél-6-phone, s. Gr. rjc (téle) = afar off, and 
guy (phdné) =a sound ; voice.]} 


(TELEOSTEI.] 


Physics: An instrument for transmitting 
sounds or speech to distances where such 
would be inaudible through aérial sound- 
waves. This definition excludes spears 
tubes, which act simply by preserving an 
concentrating sound-waves, Telephonice ac- 
tion depends upon the fact that sound-waves 
in air arecapable of communicating vibrations 
to a stretched membrane, and if by any means 
such vibrations can be transmitted with true 
resemblance to another membrane at any 
distance, such receiving membrane will re- 
produce the sound. This capacity of a simple 
vibrating membrane to reproduce the most 
complicated sounds, as of speech, is in reality 
the greatest mystery connected with the 
matter; all else relates to the mechanism of 
transmission only. The essential nature of 


the operation is e 7 


well shown in the 
common toy tele- 
TOY TELEPHONE. 


phone sold in the 
streets, in which 
the floors of two 
small tin cups consist of stretched membranes, 
or even of paper. The two membranes are con- 
nected by a long piece of twine. If now one 
cup be held to the mouth and spoken into, 
the voice communicates vibrations to the 
membrane. Thestretched twine communicates 
similar vibrations to the membrane of the 
other cup, and if its cavity be held to the ear 
the sounds will be heard. This is a true 
mechanical telephone. The term is more com- 
monly applied to the electrical telephonic 
apparatus so much used in modern life, but 
the principle is precisely similar. Such ap- 
paratus generally belongs to one of two main 
classes. The true inventor of the first was 
undoubtedly Philip Reis, who showed, in 
1861, that variations in an electric current 
caused by a vibrating membrane could repro- 
duce the necessary vibrations. Reis in this 
way transmitted musical sounds and even 
words ; but his apparatus was imperfect, and 
it was reserved for Mr. Graham Bell to perfect 
that which is still commonly used and known 
as the Bell telephone, though it is the nearly 
unanimous opinion of electricians that Bell’s 
patent has been held by courts of law to cover 
far more ground than is really due to him, 
much to the publicdetriment and to the hin- 
drance of progress. Bell's telephone and its 
action may be understood on reference to the 
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diagram, where d is a cylindrical steel magnet, 
surrounded at one end by a coil of wire, a, 
whose ends are connected by the wires ee with 
the circuit, or line-wire. It will now be under- 
stood [MAGNETISM] that any change in the 
power of the magnet will cause currents in this 
wire. Near, but not touching, the magnet’s end 
is stretched a very thin sheet of iron, b b, asa 
membrane, which is spoken to through the 
mouthpiece ¢. Thus made to vibrate, the 
iron membrane approaches toand recedes from 
the magnet; and as it acts towards this as 
an armature, tending to close the magnetic 
circuit, the effect is to produce fluctuating 
degrees of free magnetism, which again pro- 
duce fluctuating or undulating currents in 
the line-wire. But if these fluctuating cur- 
rents are received in a precisely similar instru- 
ment, they in its coil produce variable mag- 
netic force in the magnet, and this reproduces 
vibrations in thesecond ironmembrane, which 
reproduce the sound. The second class of 
instruments are based upon the Microphone 
(qg.v.). If part of a galvanic current is com- 
posed of two or three pieces of matter (prefer- 
ably charcoal) in loose contact, variations in 
the current prceduce variations in the contact 

ressure of the loose pieces, and the converse. 

ence, instead of a vibrating membrane 
causing undulating currents by means of a 
magnet as in the Bell method, it may abut 
against such a series of mere contacts, and 
thus cause an undulating or variable current 
‘which again is capable of the converse action, 
A microphone is thus capable, with more or 
less modification, of being used as a tele- 
phone, and the employment of either method 


BELL’S TELEPHONE. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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is a question of practical conditions. The 
Bell telephone is independent of any bat- 
tery, being self-acting; but its feeble cur- 
rents are incapable of transmitting speech to 
a distance ; hence most of the modifications 
in magnetic telephones have had the design 
of increasing the power, as by using both poles 
of the magnet, and in other ways. The micro- 
phone, on the other hand, uses the power of 
a battery in its circuit, but in some respects 
appears less delicately sensitive than the free 
membrane. ‘There are various forms of tele- 
phone in use, employing different sources of 
electric power, and the instrument has been 
made available at distances of a thousand 
miles or more. 


telephone-booth, s. A small closet 
in which, for privacy, a telephone is frequently 
located. 


telephone-line, s. A line of wire 
forming the medium of an electric circuit 
whereby telephone communication is estab- 
lished between two or more points, 

tél-é-phone, v.t. & 4. [TeLepHons, s.] 

A. Trans. : To send, communicate, transmit, 
or reproduce as sounds, a message, or the 
like, by means of a telephone. 

B. Intrans.: To send, transmit, or repro- 
duce sounds, a message, or the like, by means 
of a telephone. 


tél-6-phon’-ie, a. [Eng. telephon(e), s.; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the telephone; communi- 
cated, transmitted, or reproduced by means 
of the telephone. 


té-léph’-6n-ist, s. (Eng. telephon(e); -ist.] 
A person versed in the telephone; one who 
operates a telephone. 


tél1-6-phon’-6-graph, s. A receiving in- 
strument for recording a telephonic message. 


té-léph’-o-ny, s. [Eng. telephon(e): -y.] 
The art or practice of transmitting or repro- 
ducing sounds, communications, &c., by 
means of the telephone, 


+ tél-é-phor’-i-doe, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tele- 
phor(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: Afamily of Beetles, now reduced 
to the sub-family Telephorine (q.v.). 


tél-€-pho-ri-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tele- 
phor(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Lampyridz, more 
elongated and narrower than the typical Lam- 
pyrine. The legs are also longer; the head 
is not covered by the prothorax. World-wide 
in distribution. One genus, which connects 
the Telephorine with the Lampyrina, is In- 
minous. 


tél-é-phor’-i-_iim, s. [Mod. Lat. telephorus 
(@v-).J 


Palwont.: A genus of Coleoptera akin to 
Telephorus (q.v.), from the Purbeck beds, 


té-léph’-or-iis, s. (Gr. rédos (¢elos) = end, 
and popés (phoros) = bearing.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Telephorine 
q.v.). They are’ known to children, from 
eir colours, as Soldiers and Sailors. They 
are seen in meadows on plants, but are car- 
nivorous. According to De Geer, the female 
sometimes devours the male. Twenty-four 
species are British. 


- tél-ér—pé-ton, s. [Gr. rire (tele) = far off, 
and épreréy (herpeton) = a reptile, a creeping 
thing ; ép7w (herpd) = to creep.] 

. Paleont.: A genus of Lacertilia, founded 
by Mantell on remains of a reptile which he 
called Telerpeton elginense, discovered in 1851 
by Mr. Patrick Duif in Spynie, near Elgin, in 
light-coloured sandstone, once referred by 
some geologists to the Upper Devonian, but 
now held be Triassic. The dentition 
seems to have been acrodont, and it differed 
from most existing lizards merely in having 
amphiccelons vertebre. (Quar. Jour. Geol, 
Soc., viii. 100.) 

 téL-8-ryth-rin, ». 

and Eng. erythrin.] 

_ Chem.: A product of the decomposition of 

orsellinic ether when the ether, dissolved in 


hot water, is exposed to the air for several 
months. (Watts. 


-6-sedpe, s. [Gr. rie (tile) = afar off; 
KOmeW (skoped) = to see, to observe.] 


——— Se 


(Lat. tel(Zus) = the earth, 


Optical Instrwments : An instrument for mag- 
nifying distant objects so as to make them 
look nearer the eye than they actually are. 
Its essential parts are: an object glass or a 
concave mirror to render the rays of light 
convergent, and form an image of the object, 
and an eyepiece to magnify it after the man- 
ner of a inicroscope. About A.p. 1000, Gerbert 
of Auvergne viewed the stars through a tube 
in which, however, there were no lenses. 
Roger Bacon seeims to have known that 
lenses in combination had a magnifying 
power. Dr. Dee, in 1570, speaks of “‘per- 
spective glasses,” apparently used in war to 
survey the enemy’s forces, Jansen and Lip- 
persheim, Lippershey, or Laprey, spectacle- 
makers at Middelburg, and Jacob Adriansz 
or Metius, seem to have first become aware 
of the power of instruments constructed 
like the modern telescope, and, on Oct. 2, 
1608, Lippershey offered to the States-Gene- 
ral three instruments ‘“‘with which one can 
see toa distance.” Galileo, hearing of this, 
divined how the result was effected, and 
constructed the Galilean telescope which had 
a double concave eyepiece, and made many 
astronomical discoveries with it, including 
the satellites of Jupiter, His telescope is 
still well known in the familiar opera-glass. 
Kepler first pointed out the advantage of 
making telescopes with two convex lenses, 
and Scheiner carried the suggestion into 
practice in 1650. De Rheita made a tele- 
scope with three lenses, and another of the 
binocular type. Huyghens made a telescope 
of 123 feet focal length, only the object 
glass of which was in a short tube, and 
his was not the largest one existing. The 
unwieldy character of these huge instruments 
led to the discovery of the reflecting tele- 
scope, of which four types arose. The Gregor- 
ian telescope was invented by James Gregory 
in 1663, the Cassegrainian telescope by Casse- 
grain in 1672, the Newtonian telescope by Sir 
Isaac Newton in 1669, and the Herschelian 
telescope by Sir William Herschel about 1779. 
Telescopes, it will be seen, are of two leading 
kinds—Refracting and Reflecting telescopes ; 
in the former the image is formed by refrac- 
tion through an object glass, in the latter 
by meaus of a concave mirror or speculum. 
A refracting telescope in the simplest form 
consists of a double convex lens (the object 
glass), and a second and smaller lens, also 
doubly convex (called the eye-piece). To 
render a telescope achromatic, the object 
glass is made double or triple, and the eye- 
piece is generally composed of two lenses 
adapted to each other. Not only does a tele- 
scope magnify objects, but it collects and 
concentrates upon the eye a greater amount 
of light than would enter the organ if unas- 
sisted, and the larger the object glass the 
greater in both respects is the power of the 
telescope; and a friendly rivalry exists be- 
tween civilized nations as to which shall 
possess the most powerful telescope. The 
size of the object glass in refracting telescopes 
has steadily increased within recent years, 
mainly as a result of the skill of Mr. Alvan 
Clark, of Cambridgeport, Mass. It is not 
many years since his Jens of 30 inches 
diameter, made for the Russian astronomers, 
was considered the finality of accomplishment ; 
but since then he has made a 36-inch glass, 
now in the Lick observatory telescope at 
Mount Hamilton, Cal., and is engaged on a 
40-inch lens designed for the Yerkes telescope, 
to be placed in an observatory at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., seventy-five miles north of Chicago. 
Lord Rosse’s great reflecting telescope has a 
reflector of six feet in diameter, and can 
magnify an object 407 times without rendering 
it less bright than it appears to the naked eye. 
A refracting, astronomical telescope, having 
the eye-piece of a single lens, or of a pair 
of lenses, does not reverse the image formed 
by the object-glass, and therefore exhibits 
objects inverted, which does not much matter 
in; astronomical observation. A terrestrial 
telescope, for looking at objects on the earth, 
has an eye-piece with two more lenses than an 
astronomical one; it therefore inverts the 
image and exhibits objects erect. [AcHROMATIC- 
TELESCOPE. | 


telescope-carp, s. [TELESCOPE-FISH.] 


telescope-fish, telescope-carp, s. 

Ichthy.: The most highly-prized of the 
many varieties of Cyprinus (Carassius) au- 
ratus, the gold-fish. The dorsal fin is absent, 
the tail is much enlarged, sub-triangular or 


}; pout, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
an=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin: -tion. -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


tél'-é-scope, v.t. & i. 


. 


tél-é-scop’-i-form, a. 


té-lés’-cd-pist, s. 


tél-é-sco'-pi-im, s. 


tri-lobate, and the eyes, which are large and 
protruding, are set in pedicels. 


telescope-fly, s. 
Entom.: The dipterous genus Diopsis(q.v.) 


telescope-shell, s. 
Zool. : Cerithium telescopium. [CERITHIADA.} 


(TELESCOPE. ] 


A. Trans. : To drive or force the parts of 
into each other, like the sliding joints of a 
pocket telescope; said chiefly of railway 
carriages or other vehicles which come into 
collision. (Collog.) 

“Several of the wagons were telescoped, and much 
damage was done to the rolling stock.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. 10, 1886, 

* B, Intrans. : To move in the same manner 
as the movable joints or slides of a pocket 
telescope ; specifically, to run or be driven 
together, so that the one partially enters or 
is forced into the other; as, The carriages 
telescoped. 


tél-é-scép’-ic, tél-é-scdp‘-ic-al, a. [Eng 


telescop(e) ; ic; tcal.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Of or pertaining to a telescope; per- 
formed by the aid of a telescope ; as, telescopic 
observations. 

2. Seen or discoverable only by the help of 
a telescope. 

“There are microscopical corpuscles in bodies, as 
there are telescopical stars in the heavens, neither of 
which can be discovered without the help of one or 
the other of these glasses.”—Bolingbroke :; Essay 1. 

3. Seeing to a great distance; far-seeing ; 

far-reaching. 

**Turn eastward now, and Fancy shall apply 

To your weak sight her telescopic eye. 
Cowper : Truth, 98. 

4, Having the power of extension by means 
of joints sliding one within the other, like the 
tube of a pocket telescope. 

II. Mach.: Constructed or ccmposed of 
concentric tubes. (See compounds.) 


telescopic-boiler, s. 
Steam : A boiler formed of several concentri¢ 
eylindrical portions. 


telescopic-chimney, s. 

Naut.: A chimney which is in sections 
slipping into each other, to be lowered in 
time of action, or, in certain river-steamers, 
in passing beneath bridges, 


telescopic-jack, s. <A screw-jack, in 
which the lifting head is raised by the action 
of two screws having reversed threads, one 
working within the other, and both sinking 
or telescoping within the base. By this 
differential arrangement greater power is ob- 
tained. 


telescopic-lens, s. A compound lens 
suited for the eye or object-glass of a telescope. 
Terrestrial telescopes, or spy-glasses, have 
two lenses more than astronomical telescopes, 
enabling an object to be seen in its. natural 
instead of an inverted position. 


tél-6-scdp’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. telescopical ; 


-ly.] 
1, By means of a telescope. 
2. In manner of a telescope. 


“ As many as four wagons nearly telescopically stove 
in ‘were heaped on top of each other.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. 10, 1886. 


[Eng. telescope, and 
form.] Having the form or construction of a 
telescope. 


: [Eng. telescop(e); ~ist.} 
One skilled in the use of the telescope for 
astronomical purposes. 


[Mod. Lat. =a tele- 
scope.] 

Astron.: A southern constellation, esta- 
plished by Lacaille. It is surrounded by Ara, 
Pavo, Sagittarius, and Ophiuchus. Its largest 
star is only of the fourth magnitude. 


* Telescopium Herscheli, s. 

Astron, : Herschel’s Telescope ; a constella- 
tion named after Sir Wm. Herschel. It is in 
the Northern Hemisphere between Gemini, 
Lynx, and Auriga. It is not now generally 
admitted. 


t8-1és'-cd-py, s. (Eng. telescop(e); -y.] The 


art or science of constructing or using the 
telescope. 
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tél-e’-si-a, s. [Gr. redéovos (telesios) = tinish- 
ing, completing ; Fr. télésie.) 
Min.: A name given by Hatiy to the pure 
varieties of sapphire (q.v.). 
bd tél’-ésm, s. [Gr. réAcoua (telesma) = an in- 
cantation.) A kind of amulet or magical 
charm ; a talisman (q.Vv.). 


*tél-és-mat’-ic, * tél-8s-mat'-ic-al, a. 
(Gr. “réAerpa (telesma), genit. TeAcoparos 
(telesmatos) = an incantation. ] Of or pertain- 
ing to telesms or talismans ; talismanic. 


* tél-6s-mAt'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Hug. teles- 
miticul; -ly.] By means of telesms or 
talismans. 


“The pew of Fortune found out, was mysteriously 
included in statue of brass, telesmatically prepared.” 
—Gregory : Notes on Scripture, p. 32. 


tél-€-spéce'-tro-scope, s. [Eng. tele(scope), 
and spectroscope. } 

Optics: An instrument for observing the 
light from the planets and fixed stars, for 
ascertaining their physical condition and the 
composition of their atmospheres. It con- 
sists of a spectroscope placed at the end of 
a telescope, and containing two prisms, while 
the image of the star is brought to the slit 


of the spectroscope, which is owe three-hun- | 


dredth part of an inch in breadth. 


té1-é-stér’-S-6-scope, s. [Gr. rire (téle), 
=afar off, and Eng. stereoscope (q.v.).] An 
instrument described by Helmholtz, in 1857, 
for producing an appearance of relief in the 
objects of a landscape at moderate distances. 
It consists of a frame on which are set at a 
convenient distance—say 44 feet—apart two 
plane mirrors at an angle of 45°, which 
receive the rays of light from the objects; 
these are reflected to two central mirrors, 
forming an angle of 45° with the first, 
in which they are viewed by the eye. The 
effect produced is the same as if the eyes of 
the observer were at the same distance apart 
as the two larger mirrors. When objects at 
a great distance are viewed, they do not 
appear in strong relief, but rather as if de- 
tached from the general landscape. 


* té-lés'-tic, * té-lés'tick, a. [Gr. rédos 
(telos) =the end.] Pertaining to the final end 
or purpose ; tending or serving to the end or 
finish. 


* té-1és'-tich, s. [Gr. réAos (telos) = the end, 
and orixos (stichos) = a row, a verse.) A poem, 
in which the final letters of each line make up 
a@ name. 


tél-6-thu’-sa, s. [Lat. = the mother of Iphis, 
(Ovid: Met., ix. 682.)] 
Zool. : A synonym of Arenicola (q.v.). 


t81-6-thi’-si-day, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. telethus(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : An approximate synonym of Areni- 
colide (q.v.). 


tél-fair’-i-a, s. [Named after Mr. Telfair, 
age an of the Royal garden at Mauri- 
ius. } 

Bot.: A genus of Nhandirobee. Known 
species two, Telfairia pedata[JoLirria], a wood- 
climber, with a stem from fifty to a hundred 
feet long, growing in Zanzibar; and 7’. oc- 
eidentalis, from Werte Africa, where it ig 
cultivated for the seeds, which are eaten, 
When expressed they yield a bland oil. 


t6l'_ford, s. Originally Telford pavement; a 
pavement invented by Thomas Telford (1757- 
1834), a Scotch engineer, and consisting of 
large broken stones, packed with smaller ones, 
the whole covered with a fine layer rolled hard 
and smooth, 


tél’_fdrd-ize, v. To make (a road) accord- | 


img to Telford’s method. [See 


t8l'-ie, a. [Gr. 7éA0s (telos) = the end.] De- 
noting the final end or purpose. [HcBartic.] 


Té-lin’-ga, s. [See def. of compound.) 


Telinga-potato, s. 

Bot.: Amorphophallus campanulatus, culti- 
vated in the Telinga or Telugu country for 
its edible roots or tubers. . 

té-li’-ni, s. [Native name (2).] (See etym. 
and compound.) 


[ELFORD, 8.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, cure, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e=¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


telesia—telltale 


telini-fly, s. 

Entom.: Mylabris cichorit, plentiful in 
most parts of India. It has been strongly 
recommended as a substitute for cantharides. 


téll, * telle, * tell-en (pa. t. * tellde, * telde, 

told, * tolde, pa. par. told), vt & 4%, [A.8, 
tellan (pa. t. tealde, pa. par. teald) = to count, 
to narrate, from talu =a tale, a number; 
cogn. with Dut. tellen, from tal=a tale; Icel. 
telja, from tala; Dan. talle, from tal; Sw. 
tdlja, from tal; Ger. zahlen, from zahl.) 
(TALE. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To count, to enumerate, to reckon, 


“And some grow rich by telling lies, 
And some by telling money.” 
Praed :} Chaunt of the Brazen Head, 


2. To express in words; to communicate, 
to utter, to say. 


“Twill not eat until I have told my errand.”—Genesis 
xxiv. 33, 


3. To narrate, to relate, to rehearse. 
“Cll tell you my dream."—Shakesp, : Merry Wives. 
. 8, 


.» 4, To make known by words; to divulge, 
to disclose, to confess, to acknowledge, 

“Tell it not in Gath,"—2 Samuel 1. 20, 

* 5, To explain, to solve. 


“ Whoso asked her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, lost his life.” 
Shakesp. » Pericles, Prol. 88. 


6. With a personal object : 
(1) To give information or instruction to. 


“T told him of myself.” 
Shukesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii, 2. 


(2) To order, to direct; to give orders or 
directions to: as, He told you to stay here. 

7. To discern so as to be able to say or 
declare ; to distinguish, to decide, to deter- 
mine, to answer, to indicate: as, I cannot tell 
one from the other. 

* 8, To publish, to proclaim, to declare. 

“ And othere seiden, be semeth to be a teller of newe 
feendis, for he tee/de to hem Jhesu and the aghen- 
risyng.'—Wycliffe - Dedis xvii. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To give an account; to make or give a 
report ; to speak. 


“That Lmay. .. tel of all thy wondrous works,”— 
Psalm xxvi. 7, 


2. To play the informer; to tell tales; to 
inform, to blab: as, If he does so, T’ll tell. 
(Collog.) 

3. To take effect; to produce a marked 
effect ; as, Every shot told. 

J 1. I can tell you: Trust me; I can assure 
you. (Colloq.) 


“They are burs, J can tell you.""—Shakesp. : Troilus 
4 Oressida, iii. 2. > 


2. To tell of: 

(1) To declare, to proclaim, to speak of, to 
mention. 

(2) To inform on or against ; to tell tales of. 
(Colloq.) 

3. To tell off: To count off; to select or 
detach for some special duty. 


“Were told off to preserve a way clear of obstacles 
for the competitors.”—Daily Telegraph, July 3, 1885. 


4, To tell on: To inform against; to tell 
of. (Colloq.) 


“David saved neither man nor woman alive, to 
bring tidings to Gath, saying, Lest they should tell on 
us."—1 Samuel xxvii, 11. : 


5. To tell one’s beads: [Buan]. 

6. To tell up: To count up; to tell; to 
amount or increase so as to produce a certain 
effect. 


*t6ll, s. (TeLL, v.] That which is told; a 
tale. 
‘ ne am at the end of nay tell."— Walpole; To Mann, 
|. 265, 


* tell-clock, s. An idler. 


“Ts there no inenn between busy-bodles and tevl- 
clocks ?"—Ward. Sermons, p, 131. 


*tél-la-ble, a. [Eng. tell; -able.] Capable 
of being told, 


tel-lén, s  [Tenura.] Any individual of the 
family Tellinidee, (See extract.) 


“The Tellens are found in all seas, chiefly in the 
littoral and Jaminarinn zones; they ea sandy 
bottoms or sandy mud, burying beneath the surface ; 
a few species inhabit estuaries and rivers, Their 
valves are often richly coloured and ornamented with 
quely sculptured lines."—Woodward: Mollusca (ed. 
Tate), p. 480, 


téll’-ér, s. (Eng. tell, v.; -er.] 
1. One who tells, narrates, or communi- 


téll’-ér-ship, s. 


tel-li-a, s. 


cates the knowledge of something; an ine 
former. 
“The nature of bad news infects the teller.” 
Shakesp.. Antony & Cleopatra, 1. 2 

2. One who numbers or counts; one who 
tells or counts votes; specif., one of two 
members of the House of Representatives 
appointed, one on each side, by the Speaker 
to count or tell the votes in a division for and 
against a motion. In the House of Commons 
one for the ayes and one for the noes are 
associated to check each other in the telling. 

* 3, An officer of the exchequer, formerly 
also called a tallier. [Tauty.] They were 
four in number; their business was to receive 
all moneys due to the king, and give the clerk 
of the pell a bill to charge him therewith ; 
they also paid all persons any money payable 
to them by the king, by warrant from the 
auditor of the receipt; and also made books 
of receipts and payments which they delivered 
to the lord treasurer. The office was abolished 
by 4 & 5 Will. IV., ce 15, and their duties 
are now performed by a comptroller-general 
of the receipt and issue of the exchequer. 

4. An officer in a bank, whose duty is to 
receive and pay money over the counter, 


[Eng. teller; -ship.] The 
office or employment of a teller. 


[Prob. from Lat. tellus = the 
earth. (See def.)] 

Ichthy. : A pseudo-genus of Cyprinodontide, 
erected for the reception of such species of 
the type-genus Cyprinodon as have lost their 
ventral fins, either from living in limited 
localities or from their habit of concealing 
themselves in the mud. (Giinther: Study of 
Fishes, p. 615.) 


tél-li-na, s. 
of shell-tish.] 
Zool. & Palwont.: The type-genus of Telli- 
nid (q.v.). Shell ovate, oblong, rounded in 
front, angular behind; valves smooth or 
marked with radiating strie. The animals 
have the power of leaping from the bottom 
by means of their muscular foot. The genus 
is cosmopolitan, most abundant in the tropics; 
more than 3800 species have been described 
Fossil species 170, from the Oolite onward. 

J Tellina balthica crag or clay: 

Geol.: A clay at the upper part of the 
Norwich Crag, characterised by the abundance 
of Tellina balthica, According to some autho- 
rities, it forms the base of the whole glacial 
series, and indicates the setting-in of the 
great glacial subsidence. 


téll-ing, *tell-yng, pr. 
[TELL, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Operating with great effect ; 
highly effective. 


“Tts authors ,.,.are stronger in the invention 
of telling situations.”—Observer, July 27, 1885. . 


C. As subst. : The act of declaring, speaking, 
or uttering ; in the plural, the act of declaring 
or divulging what ought not to be told ; dis- 
closure of a secret or what has been com- 
municated in confidence. 

q That's tellings: That would be giving 
information which onght not to be given; 
that is asking one to blab. (Colloq.) 


tél-li’-ni-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tellin(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. & Paleont.; A family of Sinu-pallialia, 
with eleven species (Woodward), to which 
Tate adds three others. Shell equivalve, 
closed, and compressed ; cardinal teeth two ; 
siphons separate, long, and slender, siphonal 
fold large ; foot tongue-shaped. (See extract 
under 'eLLEN.) The family appears first in 
the Coal-measures, 


tél’-lim-ite, s. (Mod. Lat. tellin(a); suff. 
-ite.] A fossil Tellina (q.v.). 


tél’-16-graph, s. [TeLeLoararn.] 


téll’-tale, a. & s. [Eng. tell, v., and tale.] 

A. Asadj.: Telling tales ; given to blabbing 
or telling tales; giving mischievous informa- 
tion. (Lit. & fig.) 

** Make me not object to the tell-tale day.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 806, 


B. As substantive : bi 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. One who tells tales ; one who officiously 


(Gr. redAdAtvyn (telliné) =a kind 


par, a, & & 


telltroth—telpher 
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divulges the private affairs of others; one 
who tells what prudence should suppress ; 
a tale-bearer. 

“You speak to Casca ; and to such a man 


That is no fleering tell-tale.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, |, 8, 


2. That which serves to interpret or manifest, 


* Paint those eyes, so blue, so kind; 
Eager telitales of her mind.” 
Matthew Arnold: Switzerland, 


Il. Technically : 

1. Mech.: A name given to a variety of 
devices, usually automatic, for counting, veri- 
fying, detecting, or indicating: as, 

1) A turnstile having mechanism which 
indicates the number of persons passing 
through it. 

(2) A clock attachment for the purpose of 
causing a record to be made of the presence 
of a watchman at certain intervals. A com- 
mon form is provided with a rotating paper 
dial, showing the hour and minute at which 
the watchman touched a projecting stud 
which punctures the paper dial. 

@) A device attached to a station-meter to 
point out any irregularity in the production 
of gas. 

2. Music: A movable piece attached to an 
oe to indicate when the wind is nearly 
exhausted. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) The same as TELL-TALE COMPASS (q.V.). 

(2) An index in front of the wheel, or in 
the cabin, to show the position of the tiller. 

4, Ornith.: An American name for Totanus 
flavipes and T. vociferus. So named because 
their shrill whistle alarms ducks. 


telltale-compass, s. 

Naut.: A compass suspended overhead in 
the cabin, with the face of the card downward, 
so that it is visible from below, and enables 
the captain to detect any error or irregularity 
in steering. 


*téll’-troth, s. [Eng. tell, s., and troth.] 
One who speaks the truth, 


tél-lir’-al, a. [Lat. tellus, genit. telluris= 
the earth.] Of or pertaining to the earth. 


tél’-lu-rate, s. [Eng. tellur(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of telluric acid, 


tél-lur-é’-thyl, s. [Eng. ¢ellur(iwm), and 
ethyl.) 

Chem. : Te’(CoH5)g. Ethyl telluride; tel- 
lurie ethide. A heavy, oily, yellowish-red 
liquid, obtained by distilling potassium tel- 
luride with potassium ethyl sulphate. It is 
very inflammable, has a disagreeable odour, 
and acts as a bivalent radical, uniting with 
chlorine, bromine, &c., to form compounds, 


tél-lu-rét’-téd, a. [Formed from Eng. tel- 
luriwm (q.v.).] Combined with tellurium. 


telluretted-hydrogen, s._ [TELLUR- 
HYDRIC-ACID.] 


tél-liir-hy’-drate, s. [Eng. tellur(ium), and 
hydrate.| [TELLURIDE.] 


tél-lir-hy-dric, a. [Eng. tellwr(iwm), and 
hydric.] Containing tellurium and hydrogen, 


tellurhydric-acid, s. [HypRogEn-TEL- 
LURIDE.] 


tél-liir’-i-an, s. &a. [TeLturion.] 
A, As substantive: 
1. The same as TELLURION (q.V.). 
2. An inhabitant of the earth; a mortal. 


“So far ahead of us Tellurians in optical re- 
sources.”"—De Quincey: Joan of Arc, 


*B, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the earth. 
sper apebbaeal lungs wheezing.”—De Quincey : 
tél-lir’-ic (1), a. [Lat. tellus, genit. tellwris 
=the earth.) Pertaining to, or proceeding 
from the earth, 

“As regards its breadth the telluric movement went 
from the ontian Alps in the north to the Gulfs of 
Genoa and Lyons,"—Daily Telegraph, March 1, 1887. 

tél-liir’-ic (2), a. [Eng. tellur(iwm); -ic.] De- 
rived from or containing tellurium, 


telluric-acid, s. 


_ Chem. : HgTeO4. A crystalline body obtained 

by fusing equal parts of tellurous oxide and 
- sodium carbonate, dissolving the product in 
water precipitating by means of barium 


chloride, and decomposing with sulphuric 
acid. It has a metallic taste, reddens litmus- 
paper, and is freely, although slowly, soluble 
in water. The tellurates of the alkali-metals 
are soluble in water, the others are insoluble. 


telluric-bismuth, s. 


Min. : A name given to tetradymite, joseite, 
and wehrlite. (See these words.) 


telluric-ethide, s. [TELLURETHYL.] 
telluric-ochre, s. [TELLURITE.] 


telluric-oxide, s. 

Chem. : TeO3. Obtained by strongly heat- 
ing crystallized telluric acid. It is insoluble 
in water, and even in a boiling alkaline liquid. 


telluric-silver, s, [Hessirz, PETzitx.] 


tél’-lu-ride, s. (Eng. tellur(iwm) ; -ide.] 
Chem. : A salt of tellurhydric acid. 


{ Telluride of bismuth = Tetradymite, Jose- 
ite, and Wehrlite ; Telluride of lead = Altaite ; 
Telluride of silver and gold = Petzite ; Telluride 
of silver and lead = Sylvanite; Telluride of 
nickel = Melonite. 


tél-lir’-{-6n, * tél-lur’-i-tim, s. [Lat. 
tellus, genit. telluris = the earth.) An appar- 
atus for the purpose of illustrating to the eye 
the real and apparent movements of the earth 3 
exhibiting the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit ; 
the position of the sun, represented by a lamp 
in one of the foci of that ellipse ; the inclina- 
tion of the pole to the plane of the ecliptic, 
and the constancy of the pole during the en- 
tire yearly revolution; the apparent move- 
ment through the constellations of the zodiac ; 
the phenomena of eclipses, day and night, 
snnrise and sunset, and the seasons; the 
varying declination of the sun; the equation 
of time ; the motions and phases of the moon 3 
and affording a model whereon to illustrate 
the theory of the tides, lunar disturbances, &c. 


tél’ -lu-rism, s. (Lat. tellus, genit. telluris 
= the earth; Eng. suff. -ism.] A modifica- 
tion of the hypothesis of animal magnetism, 
introduced by a German, Dr. Kieser, who 
attributed the phenomena to a telluriec spirit 
or influence. 


tél’-lu-rite, s. [Eng. tallur(ium); suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral found as an earthy in- 
crustation, or in small spherical masses with 
radiated structure, on the native tellurium of 
Transylvania, Compos.: the same as tellurous 
acid (q.v.). 


tél-lir’-i-iim, s, [Terivurton.] 

1. Chem. : Symb. Te, At. Wt.128. An element 
of rare occurrence, found in a few minerals in 
association with gold, silver, and bismuth. 
It possesses many of the characters of a 
metal, but bears so close a resemblance to 
selenium in its chemical properties that it is 
generally placed in the sulphur group. It 
has the colour and lustre of silver, is very 
brittle, a bad conductor of heat and electricity ; 
sp. gr. 6°26; melts below a red heat, and 
volatilises at a higher temperature. Like 
sulphur, it forms both oxides and acids. 

2. Min. : Occurs in six-sided prisms with ba- 
sal edges replaced ; crystallization hexagonal. 
Has lately been found in more complex forms ; 
more often massive and granular. Hardness, 
2 to 2°5; sp. gr. 6°1 to 6°3; lustre, metallic ; 
colour, tin-white; brittle. Compos. : tellurium 
and gold, with occasionally some iron. Origin- 
ally found at the Maria Loretto mine, Tran- 
sylvania, where it was melted for the gold it 
contained. Recently found, associated with 
various tellurides, in several of the States of 
North America. 


tellurium-glance, s. [NaGyacITE.] 


tél-lur’-oiis, a. [Eng. tellur(iwm) ; -ous.] Per- 
taining to tellurium. 


tellurous-acid, s. 

Chem. : HyTeO3g. A bulky precipitate pre- 
pared by dissolving tellurium in nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1:25, and pouring the solution into 
water. It has a bitter metallic taste, is 
slightly soluble in water; but soluble in 
alkalies and acids. 


tellurous-oxide, s. 

Chem. : TeOg. A semi-crystalline powder 
prepared by heating tellurous acid to a low 
red heat. It is fusible, volatile, and slightly 
soluble in water, 


tél-mit-6-lés'-tég, s. (Gr. rédna (telma), 

genit. réAparos (felmatos)=a pond, a marsh, 
and Aynorys (léstés) = a robber.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Limnotheride, from 
the Lower Eocene of Wyoming. 


tél-mat-or’-nis, s. [Gr. réAua (telma), genit. 
TéAwatos (telmatos)=a pond, a marsh, and 
opyes (ornis) = a bird.] 
Paleont. ; A genus of fossil Grallatores, akin 
to the Rallidw, from the Cretaceous rocks of 
North America. 


tél-o-dy-nam’-ie, a. [Gr. rie (tele) = afar 
off, and Eng. dynamic (q.v.).] (See com- 
pound.) 


telodynamic-cable, s. A means for 
transmitting power, originated by Hirn of 
Logelbach, in which high speed is employed 
to give the effect of great mass. 


tél-6-pé'-a, s. [Gr. rnAwmds (téldpos) = seeing 
to a distance, seen at a distance; alluding to 
the great distance at which its crimson blos- 
soms can be seen.] 


Bot. : A genus of Grevillide. Leaves entire 
or slightly toothed ; flowers in terminal 
clusters, surrounded by an involucre. Telopea 
speciosissima, the Waratah of New South 
Wales and Tasmania, is a splendid proteaceous 
shrub, cultivated in English greenhouses. 


tél'-0-type, s. [Gr. ride (tele) = afar off, and 
Eng. type.] A printing electric telegraph. 


tél-pher, s. & a. [TELPHERAGE.] 
A. As substantive : 


Elect.: The plant and rolling-stock of any 
system of telpherage (q.v.). The word was 
formed by the late Prof. F. Jenkin; but the 
example quoted under TreLPHERAGE is the 
sole instance in which he used it as a sub- 
stantive in the paper he read before the 
Society of Arts. 

B, As adj.: Of or belonging to telpherage ; 
moved or moving automatically by the aid of 
electricity. 

“We are enabled to start or stop any number cf 


telpher trains without disturbing the running of 
others."—Prof. F. Jenkin, in Journ. Soc. Arts, xxxii. 


telpher-line, s. 

Elect. ; A line on which transport is auto 
matically effected by the aid of electricity ; 
an electric railway ; specif., a line worked by 
Prof. Jenkin’s system of telpherage. The 
first line was opened at Glynde, Sussex, Oct. 
17, 1885, for the Newhaven Cement Company. 
It is a double line, nearly a mile long, eom- 
posed of two sets of steel rails (a, a), sup 
ported on wooden T-shaped posts, about 
eighteen feet high. A wire is supported on 
each end of the cross-piece of the T, which is 
eight feet long. ‘The carriers, or skeps (0), 
are of iron, and hold about two hundred- 
weight each ; they are furnished with handles 


TELPHER-LINE. 
by which their contents are tilted over by a 
man with a pole, or automatically tilted by 
these handles coming successively into con- 
tact with a wooden arm standing out from 
the post where it is desired that the skeps 
should be emptied. Ten of these carriers, 
which are in electrical connection with each 
other, form a train, and in the middle of 
the train is an electric motor (d). About 
half-a-mile from the starting-point is the 
engine-house containing the dynamos, whence 
the current is led to the line, and so to 
the motor in the centre of the train. A speed 
of four to five miles an hour is attained, 
and the working cost is about 3d. per ton, 
the skeps being empty on the return journey. 
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The great practical advantage of a telpher- 
line is that it can be carried through a district 
without any interference with the fields, rivers, 
or roads, that cutting and tunnelling are not 
necessary, and that no ground has to be pur- 
chased, as for ordinary railways and tram- 
ways. 


tél’-phér-age (age as ig), s. [Gr. rire 
téle) = afar off, and fépw (pherd)=to bear, 
ee extract.) ] 
Elect. : (See extract). 


“In the first place it is necessary that I should de- 
fine what is meant by the word te/pherage, and per- 
haps that I should defend its formation. The word is 
intended to designate all modes of transport effected 
automatically with the aid of electricity. According 
to strict rules of derivation, the word would be ‘ tele- 
phorage’; but in order to avoid confusion with ‘tele- 
phone,’ and to get rid of the double accent in one 
word, which is disagreeable to my ear, I have ventured 
to give the new word such a form as it might have 
received after a few centuries of usage by English 
tongues, and to substitute the English-sounding tel- 
pher for ‘telephore.’"—Prof. F. Jenkin, in Journ, Soc. 
Arts, xxxii. 648. 


tél’-son, s. (Gr. 7éAcop (telson) = a limit.] 

Compar. Anat. : The last joint in the abdo- 
men of the Crustacea. By some authorities 
it is regarded as a terminal somite without 
appendages, by other as an azygous appendage. 
The telson may be broad and spreading, as in 
the Lobster, or ensiform, as in the King Crab, 
while in the extinct Eurypterida its form was 
extremely variable. The name is also applied 
to the last joint of Scorpions, which has been 
modified into a weapon of offence. 


télt, po. t. of v [Tein.] Told. (Scotch.) 
‘Na, man—Jamie—Jamie Steenson—I ¢telé ye be- 
fore.”"—Scott: Waverley, p. 89. 
tée’-mén, s. [Native name.] A grain measure 
of Tripoli, containing nearly six gallons. 


tém’-é-ra, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Torpedinide (q.v.), 
from tropical and sub-tropical seas. The 
teeth are blunt, and the dorsal fins are absent, 


tém-é-rar’-i-oiis, a. [Lat. temerarius, from 
temere=rashly; Fr. téméraire; Ital. & Sp. 
temerario.] 
1. Heedless or careless of consequences 3 
unreasonably venturesome; rash, reckless, 
inconsiderate, headstrong. 


“The theological faculty of Paris have condemn’d 
their doctrine as temerarious."—Bp. Taylor: A Dis- 
course of Confirmation, § 1. 


2. Careless, heedless ; done at random, 


“The wit of man could not persuade him that this 
was done by the temerarious dashes of an unguided 
pen.”"—Ray : Creation, 


*tém-é-rar’-i_oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. teme- 
rarious; -ly.] In a temerarious manner ; 
rashly, recklessly, heedlessly. 


““Mine opinion and sentence... I do not teme- 
EEE define.”—Burnet; Records, vol. L, bk. iii, 
0. 21. 


*tém-é-ra’tion, s. (Lat. temeratus, pa. par. 
of temero=to pollute.] Pollution, contami- 
nation. 


“The temeration of . . . popular preachers.”— 
Jeremy Taylor : Sermons, iii. 312, 


té-mér’-i-ty, * te-mer-i-tie, s. [Fr. 
témérité, from Lat. temeritatem, accus. of 
temeritas, from temere = rashly, from the same 
root as Sansc. tamas=darkness, dimness.] 
Heedlessness or recklessness of consequences ; 
extreme venturesomeness ; recklessness, rash- 
ness. 


“He soon became, unfortunately for his country, 
bold even to temerity.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


*tém’-ér-otis, a. ([Lat. 
Reckless, rash. 


“* Pemerous tauntresse that delights in toyes.” 
Vncertaine Authors: Agt. an Unstedfast Woman. 


® tém’-ér-otis-ly, adv. [Bng. temerous ; -ly. 
Recklessly, rashly. ss < 


“Not that I temerously diffine anything to come.” 
—Bale: Image, pt. ii., fo. 69. 


tém/-in, s. [Native term.] A money of 
account in Algiers, equivalent to two cambes 
or twenty-nine aspers, about 17s, sterling. 


Tém/-minck,s. [(C. J. Temminck, a Dutch 
naturalist, director of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences at Haarlem, who from 1807 to 
1815 published works on manimals and birds.] 
(See etym. and compounds.) 


Temminck’s bat, s. 


Zool. : Scotophilus temminckii, about three 
inches long, varying considerably*in colour, 


temere = rashly.] 


generally dark olive-brown above, and reddish 
or yellowish white below. It has a wide 
range in the Hast. 


Temminck’s tragopan, s. 
Ornith. : Ceriornis temminckit. [TRAGOPAN.] 


tém’-n6-don, s. [Gr. ré4vw(temnd) = to cut ; 
suff. -odon.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Carangide, from 
tropical and sub-tropical seas. Body oblong, 
compressed, covered with eyeloid seales of 
moderate size; mouth-cleft wide; strong 
teeth in jaws, smaller on vomer and palatine 
bones ; no finlets; lateral line not shielded; 
anal and second dorsal covered with very 
small scales. Temnodon saltator, the Blue- 
fish, is highly esteemed as food. : 


tém-pé-an, a. [See def] Of or pertaining 
to Tempe, a celebrated and beautiful vale in 
Thessaly, described by the poets as the most 
delightful spot on the earth; hence, fig., 
delightful, enchanting, lovely. 


tém’-pér, *tem-pre, *tem-pri-en, v.t. &i. 
(Fr. tempérer=to temper, from. Lat. tenvpero 
= to apportion, to moderate, to regulate, to 
qualify. Allied to tempus = time: temperi, 
tempori = seasonably ; Sp. temperar, templar ; 
Port. temperar; Ital. temperare.] 

A. Transitive: 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, To moderate, to regulate, to govern, to 
control. 


“ With which the damned ghosts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth.” 
Spenser; Mother Hubberd's Tale, 1,294, 


2. To reduce the excess, violence, harsh- 
hess, or severity of; to qualify, to moderate, 
to soothe, to calm. 


“O woman, lovely woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without ee 
Otway : Venice Preserved, \, 1. 


3. To mingle, mix, or combine properly or 
in due proportion; to blend; to form by 
mixture ; to compound. 


“Then in a bowl he tempers generous wines, 
Around whose verge a mimic ivy twines,” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey, xvi. 53, 


4, To proportion duly as regards constituent 
parts ; to unite or combine in due proportion $ 
to adjust. 


“God hath tempered the body together... that 
there should be no schism in the body, but that the 
members should have the same cAre one for another.” 
1 Corinth. xii, 24, 25. 


5. To mix and work up. 


‘The potter, tempering soft earth, fashioneth every 
vessel with much labour."— Wisdom xv. 7. 


6. To qualify by the intermixture or addi- 
tion of something to reduce to due condition 
by combining with something else. 


— “TI shall temper so 
Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, aud thee appease.” 
Mitton: P. L., X. 1% 


7. To form to a proper degree of hardness, 
[TEMPERING. ] 


““We must do as the smiths who temper yron.”—P. 
Holland; Plutarch, p, 95. 


* 8. To fashion, to mould, to dispose, 


“'Tis she, 
That tempers him to this extremity.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITI., 1. 1. 


*9. To warm. 


“ What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering }” 
Shakesp, ; Venus & Adonis, 565, 


IL. Technically : 

1. Founding: To moisten and work up toa 
proper consistency : as, To temper clay. 

2. Music: To adjust, as the scale of tones or 
sounds of a fixed-toned instrument, so as to 
enable it to be played in any key ; to raise or 
lower slightly as the various notes of an 
instrument, so that the intervals in each key 
shall be as far as possible equally agreeable. 
(TEMPERAMENT. ] 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To have or acquire a proper or desired 
state or quality ; to become soft and pliable. 


“T have him already tempering between ay finger 
and my thumb, and shortly will I seal with him.”— 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 3 


2. To accord; to act and think in accor 
or conformity. ' 
“ Few men rightly temper with the stars,” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry V1., iv. 6 
tém’-pér, s. [Temprr, v.; cf. Lat. temperies 
=a tempering, right admixture. ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1. Bodily temperament; that constitu- 
tion of body arising from the due blending or. 


*tém’-pér-a-ble, a. 


tém’-pér-a-meént, s. 


mixture of the four principal humoura 
(TEMPERAMENT I. 3.) 

“The exquisiteness of his [the Saviour’s) bodily 
temper increased the exquisiteness of his torment,"— 
Fuller: Pisgah Sight, i. 345. 

2. Due mixture of different qualities ; the 
state of ‘any compound substance which 
results from the mixture of various ingre- 
dients. 


“ Nothing better proveth the excelleney of this soll 
and temper, than the abundant growing of the palm- 
trees."—faleigh: Hist. World. 

* 3. Middle course, state, or character ; 

mean, medium, 


“Tf the estates of some bishops were exorbitant 
before the reformation, the present clergy's wishes 
reach no further than that some reasonable temper 
had been used, instead of paring them so guick,”— 
Swift: Miscellanies, 

* 4, Calmness of mind; moderation, self- 

restraiut, temperateness. 


“Oh! blessed with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.” 
Pope: Moral Hssays, ti. 257. 
5. Disposition of mind; constitution of the 
mind, especially as regards the passions and 
affections. 


“His temper, in spite of manifold vexations and 
provocations, was always cheerful and serene,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

6. Mood, humour, disposition, 


“Thus the nation was in such a temper that the 
smallest spark might raise a flame,”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 

7. Heat of mind or passion ; proneness er 
disposition to give way to anger, rage, oc 
passion ; irritation, 

8, Habits ; natural inclinations, 


“Such as have a knowledge of the town ma easily 
class themselves with tempers congenial to their own. 
—Goldsmith: Essays, i. 


9. The state of a metal, particularly as re- 
gards its hardness. 


“The hot pieces of iron he would hammer out... 
and harden them to a good temper as there was occa- 
sion.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1688). 


10. Quality. 

“His courage was of the truest temper; his under- 
pea strong but narrow."—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng, 
ch. Xv. 

11, An alloy used by pewterers, consisting 

of two parts of tin to one of copper. 

IL. Sugar-manuf.: Milk of lime, or its 
equivalent, added to boiling syrup to clarify 
it and neutralize the superabundant acid. 

“| For the difference between temper, dis- 
position, and frame, see DisPosiTIoN. 


temper-screw, s. 

1. Well-boring: A piece by which the tools 
are suspended from the walking beam, and 
are lowered as the drilling progresses. 

2. A set-screw for adjustment; one which 
brings its point against a bearing or an object. 


tém’-pér-a, s. [Ital.] 


Paint. : The same as DisreMpEr (2) (q.v.). 


[Eng. temper; -able. 
Capable of being tempered. ls ; 


[Lat. temperamentum 
=a mean, moderation, from tempero = to 
moderate, to temper (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 


*1. A compromise or middle ground on 
which two contending parties can meet; a 
medium between two extreme opinions; a 
middle course or an arrangement reached by 
mutual concession, or by tempering the ex- 
treme claims on either side; adjustment of 
opposing influences, or the means by which 
such an adjustment is effected. 


“* However, I forejudge not any probable expedient, 
any temperament that can be found in things of this 
nature, so disputable on either side."—.Vilton » Ready 
and Easy Way to Hstablish a Free Commonwealth. 


2. State with regard to the relative propor- 
tion of different qnalities or constituent parts 
constitution ; due mixture of opposite or dif- 
ferent qualities ; a condition arising from the 
proper blending of various qualities. 

“Galen was not a better physician than an ill divin 
while he determines the soul to be the eomplexion an 
temperament of the prime qualities."—8p. Hall: The 
Invisible World, bk. ix., § 1. 

3. That individual peculiarity of physical 
organization, by which the manner of acting, 
feeling, and thinking of each person is per- 
manently affected. Temperament, called by 
the Greeks xpaocs (Icrasis), meaning a mixture 
or tempering of elements, was anciently sup- 
posed to arise from the union of two or more 
of the entities, heat, cold, drought, or mois- 
ture, corresponding to the so-called elements, 
fire, air, earth, and water. There were four 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =é: ey =a; qu=kw. 


temperaments recognized by Hippocrates, 
which he supposes to have arisen from the 
mixture of four secondary or compound ele- 
ments, blood, phlegm or pituita, yellow bile, 
and black bile. Blood is supposed by him 
to be a combination of hot and moist, phlegm 
of cold and moist, yellow bile of hot and dry, 
and black bile of cold and dry. Whilst his 
explanation is rejected, his four temperainents 
ere still recognized under the names of the 
Sanguine or Sanguineous, the Lymphatic or 
Phlegmatic, the Choleric or Bilious, and the 
Melancholic or Atrabilious temperaments. 
(See these words.) 

*4, Condition, as to heat or cold; tem- 
perature. 

“They do not provide [refreshments] in proportion 
to the fertility ofthe soil, und the temperament of the 
climate."—Cook: First Voyage, bk. tii., ch. xiv. 

II. Music: In its broadest sense, the division 
of the octave ; in a narrower sense, the modi- 
fication of intervals from their strict mathe- 
matical value in order to secure a recurring 
and interchangeable series in consecutive oc- 
taves. The most common form of tempera- 
ment is that now used on pianofortes and 
organs, known as Equal Temperament, in 
which the octave is divided into twelve equal 
parts called mean semitones ; but in order to 
secure this, the fifths have to be slightly 
flatter than 3:2, and the thirds considerably 
sharper than 5:4. If thirds and fifths be 
required in just intonation, the number of 
keys on keyed instruments must be incon- 
veniently multiplied ; such instruments are 
sometimes called enharmonic. Systems of 
Unequal Temperament are such as secure 
perfect correctness in certain common keys 
at the sacrifice of the intonation of those 
more remote. 


q For the difference between temperament 
and frame, see FRAME. 


*tém-per-a-mént’-al, a. [Eng. tempera- 
ment; -al.) Constitutional; pertaining to 
the temperament. 


“ And by it, 'tis easie to give an account of dreams, 
both monitory and temperamental, enthusiasms, 
fanatick extacies, and the like."—G@lanvill, Ess, 6. 


*tém-pér-a-mént/-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tem- 
peramental; -ly.) In temperament; as re- 
gards temperament. 


“Not more unlike, physically or temperamentally, 
were Brébeuf and aleranice= Sanh nea Magazine, 
May, 1880, p. 89. 


tém’-pér-ance, * tém’-pér-an-¢y, *tem- 
per-aunce, s._ [Fr. tempérance, from Lat. 
temperantia = moderation, temperance, from 
temperans, pr. par. of tempero = to temper 
q.v.); Sp. temperancia : Port. temperangca ; 
tal. temperanza, tempranea. Sir Thomas 
Elyot, writing in 1534, says that the word was 
not then in general use.] 


1. Moderation ; observance of moderation ; 
temperateness ; specifically— 

(1) Self-restraint ; moderation of passion ; 
patience, calmness. (Milton: P. L., xii. 583.) 

(2) Habitual moderation in regard to the 
indulgence of the natural appetites and pas- 
sions ; abstinence from all excess, improper 
indulgence, or the use of anything injurious 
to moral or physical well-being ; restrained 
or moderate indulgence; in a more limited 
sense, abstinence from or moderation in the 
use of intoxicating liquors. (Milton: P. L., 
xi. 531.) 

hd } Chastity. (Shakesp.: Rape of Luerece, 

4, 


* 3. Agreeable temperature ; mild climate. 
ff pling island] must needs be of subtle, tender, and 
delicate temperance.”—Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 
{| Temperance is frequently used adjectively, 
as a temperance society, a temperance meeting, 


temperance hospital, s. 

Med.: A hospital in which alcohol is not 
used as a beverage, and is only employzd very 
sparingly and under test conditions as a medi- 
cine. Hospitals conducted on this principle 
exist in the United States and England, for the 
treatment of patients in whom the appetite for 
spirits has become a disease. The experience 
of physicians in these hospitals has been very 
favorable, and seems to justify the principle of 
_ treating patients without alcohol. 


temperance-hotel, s. An hotel where 


temperamental—temperature 


or (2) to abolish the use of alcoholic liquors as 
beverages. In the first sense the word 
“temperance” is used strictly, i.e, the aim 
at moderation in the use of liquors; in 
the second sense it is equivalent to total 
abstinence. The Jewish Nazarites and 
Rechahbites acted on total abstinence prin- 
ciples (Num. vi. 1-21, Jer. xxxv. 1-6) 
{ Rec#asire (1)], as did the Encratites (q.v.) 
of the second Christian century. Most of the 
higher Hindoo castes and all the Muhamma- 
dans nominally abstain from intoxicating 
liquor. The earliest modern temperance 
order was that of St. Christopher, founded in 
Germany in 1517, the members of which were 
pledged not to drink more than seven goblets 
of liquor at a meal, “except in cases where 
this measure was not sufficient to quench 
thirst.” In 1600 the Landgrave of Hesse 
established another temperance order. 
America was earlier than Britain in the 
modern temperance movement. In 1651 the 
people of Hast Hampton, Long Island, endeav- 
oured to limit the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
In 1760 the religious societies began to pro- 
test against drinking at funerals; in 1789 a 
resolution was passed by farmers to abstain 
from liquor during that season; and in 
1790 medical men, led by Dr. Rush, protested 
against the use of spirits, and four years later 
he recommended total abstinence. The first 
total abstinence pledge was drafted by 
Micajah Pendleton, of Virginia. In 1812 the 
Rev. H. Humphrey recommended total ab- 
stinence, as did Dr. Lyman Beecher, and 
various temperance societies arose. Not, 
however, till 1836 was the American Temper- 
ance Union formed on the basis of total 
abstinence. From 1845 commenced the 
various orders with ritual and insignia, which 
have gradually been extended to or imitated 
in Britain. As early as 1818 a total abstinence 
society, believed to have been the first in 
date throughout the world, had been founded 
at Skibbereen, in Ireland. On October 2 
and 5, 1829, temperance societies were 
formed at Maryhill, near Glasgow, and in 
Greenock; and the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Temperance Society was instituted 
on November 12, 1829. In England the move- 
ment began at Bradford in February, 1830 
The British and Foreign Temperance Society 
was formed in London early in 1831. In 1835 
Mr. Joseph Livesey started the teetotal tem- 
perance movement in England. In 1838 
Father Theobald Mathew, a Capuchin friar, 
became the apostle of temperance for Ireland, 
and by the end of 1839 obtained 1,800,000 recruits 
to the cause. By 1835 the temperance move- 
ment had made great progress in the United 
States, the membership in the societies formed 
up to that time being very Jarge. During the 
succeeding ten years the cause actively ad- 
vanced, total abstinence being adopted in place 
of the limited anti-spirit principle. The 
Washingtonian movement, begun in 1840, is 
said to have gained in the course of a few 
years a quarter million signatures to its pledge. 
‘What had been a social, soon became a political 


_ Movement, and in 1851 the State of Maine 


passed an Anti-liquor Law, which is still main- 
tained; the law, though largely evaded in the 
cities, being productive of very beneficial results. 
Similar laws were passed in New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and at a Jater date in several of 
the Western States, and at present prohibition 
of Jiquor traffic is incorporated in the constitu- 
tions of Maine, Kansas, North and South 
Dakota. In addition to this state movement, 
a local option movement was inaugurated in 
many states, county or city prohibition being 
decreed. This is particularly active in the 
South, in some of whose states local option 
generally prevails. After the Civil War a 
National Temperance Society and publication 
house was established, with headquarters in 
New York. This has distributed an immense 
amount of useful Jiterature bearing upon this 
subject. The Woman's Crusade against the 
liquor traffic, which began in 1878, ended in 
the formation of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, one of the most effective 
agencies now in the field. The Red and Blue 
Ribbon movements followed, the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church was exerted in 
favor of temperance, and other churches were 
aroused to a participation in the movement. 
In the British Islands a similarly active propa- 


* tém’-pér-an-cy, s. 
tém’-pér-ate, * tem-por-at, a. 


* tém’- pér —Ate, v.t. 
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steps were taken, with promising results. On 
the continent of Europe the temperance move- 
ment has not progressed satisfactorily, its 
most effective operation being in Sweden and 
Norway. The nearly unrestricted immigration 
of Europeans to the United States is a main 
cause of the degree of intemperance which 
now exists in this country, and necessitates a 
continued activity of the temperance organi- 
zations. 


temperance-society, s. 

1, A society pledging its members to tem- 
perance or moderation in the use of intoxi- 
eating liquors. 

2. A total abstinence society, or, in some 
cases, a society on a double basis, so that a 
member may profess either temperance [1] or 
total abstinence. [TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT.) 


(TEMPERANCE. ] 


[Lat. 
temperatus, pa. par. of tempero = to moderate, 
to temper (q.v.). ] 

1. Not swayed by passion ; exercising self- 
restraint ; cool, calm, self-restrained. 


“Tn the mind of a temperate person, all lieth plaine 
and even on everie side ; nothing there but quietnesse 
and integrity."—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 64. 


2. Not excessive as regards the use of lan- 
guage; calm, measured, moderate, not vjo- 
lent: as, temperate language, a temperate 
speaker, 

3. Moderate as regards the indulgence of 
the natural appetites or passions ; abstemious. 

“Tn youth his habits had been temperite; and his 

temperance had its proper reward, a singularly green 
and vigorous old age."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

4. Not violent or excessive in opinions or 

views ; moderate. A 


“He belonged to the mildest and most temperate 
pectin of the Puritan body.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, iv. 


5. Moderate as regards the amount of heat; 
not liable to excess of heat or cold ; mild, 


“Shall I compare thee to a summer's day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Sonnet 18. 


* 6. Chaste ; not hot-blooded. 
“She is not hot, but temperate as the morn.” 
Shakesp: Taming of the Shrew, it. 
*7, Proceeding from temperance: as, tem- 
perate sleep. 


temperate-zones, s. pl. 

Physical Geog.: The spaces on the earth 
between the tropics and the polar circle, 
where the heat is less than in the tropics, 
and the cold less than in the polar circles. 
[Zonx.] 


(TEMPERATE, a.] To 
temper, to moderate. 


“In the deep vase, that shone like burnished gold, 
The boiling fluid temperates the cola,” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 453. 


tém’-pér-ate-ly, * tem-per-at-ly, adv. 


[Eng. temperate ; -ly.] 

1. In a temperate, cool, or quiet manner ; 
without heat or passion; calmly, quietly. 

“ His youth 
80 temperately warm, so chastely cool.” 
Thompson : Sickness, 11 

2. Without over-indulgence in eating, drink- 
ing, or the like. 

* 3, Moderately ; not excessively. 


“ By winds that temperately blow, 
The bark should pass secure and slow.” 
Addison. (Todd.) 


tém’-pér-ate-néss, * tem-per-ate- 


nesse, s. [Eng. temperate ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being temperate ; 
moderation; absence of heat or passion; 
calmness, quiet. 


“The increased temperateness in the language of 
teetotallers."—Daily Telegraph, March 5, 1887. 


2. Temperance ; moderation or self-restraint 
as regards the indulgence of the natural appe- 
tites or desires. 

* 3. Freedom from excessive heat or cold. 


‘By reason of this hayle the ayre was brought 
into a good temperatenesse.”"—Berners: Frotssart; 
Oronycle, vol. ii., ch, clxxi. ‘ 


*tém’-pér-a-tive, a. [Eng. temperate); 


-ive.} Having the power or quality of tem- 
pering. 
“The air drawn in and sent forth by the breath, 
which is temperative of the heart's heat.”"—Granger : 
On Eccles., p. 15. 


ganda was inaugurated, Bands of Hope were 
founded which now include more than 2,000,000 
juvenile members, the American Order of Good 
Templars was adopted and various other active 


fo intoxicating liquors are supplied. 


__ temperance-movement, s. 
_ Hist.; A movement designed (1) to minimise — 


tém’-pér-a-ture, s. (Fr., from Lat. tem — 
peratura = due measure, proportion, temper- 
ature ; Sp. & Ital. temperatura.] 
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tempered—templar 


eee 


I, Ordinary Language: 
*1. Moderation ; freedom from immoderate 
heat or passion. 


*2. Constitution, state; degree of any 


qualities. 
‘“‘Memory depends upon the consistence and the 
temperature of the brain.” — Watts. 


* 3, Mixture, combination; that which is 
made by mixture; a compound, a combina- 
tion. 

“Now the first of these, and the foundation of all 
the rest, is a proper temperature of fear and love: 
two affections, which ought never to be separated in 
thinking of God.”—Secker : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1. 

*4, The temper of metals. 

“Taking thereby the due temperature of stiff steel.” 
—P. Hollund: Plutarch, p. 95. 

*5, Moderate degree of atmospheric heat ; 

temperateness of climate. 


“Tf, instead of this variation of heat, we suppose an 
equality or constant temperature of it before the de- 
luge, the case would be much altered.”— Woodward ; 
Nat. Hist. 


6. In the same sense as II. 

II. Physics: Intensity of radiant heat. The 
temperature of any body is the extent to 
which it tends to impart sensible heat to 
other bodies. The temperature of a body may 
be altered by adding to it or withdrawing 
from it a certain amount of radiant heat. A 
cupful of boiling water taken from a boiler re- 
mains for a short time at as high a tempera- 
ture as that in the larger vessel, but the limited 
amount of heat which it can radiate has a 
much less effect in raising that of other bodies. 
The temperature of any given body is deter- 
mined by its specific heat (q.v.). For very high 
temperature it is measured by a pyrometer 
(q.v.), for ordinary temperature, by a ther- 
mometer (q.v.). (For the causes which regu- 
late the temperature of the several countries, 
see Climate and Isothermal.) Temperature 
is often used in connection with the animal 
body. In the warm-blooded animals, birds, 
and mammals, the temperature of the body 
remains constant at 35° to 40° C., whatever 
be the heat of the air. The temperature of 
man is about 37°6° C. (99°7° Fahr.); in the 
wolf itis said to be as low as 35°24° C., while 
in the swallow it is 44° C. In the cold- 
blooded animals it is but slightly raised above 
the surrounding air. In the frog it is rarely 
more than *04° to ‘05° C. above that of the 
atimosphere, and in a species of python it is 
12° C., while Huber found that in a beehive 
it rose at times to 40°C. Plants as a rule 
do not greatly vary in temperature from 
the surrounding atmosphere, except when 
they flower, when their heat rises some 
degrees. The probable cause is the increased 
absorption of oxygen and the formation of a 
large quantity of carbon dioxide. Minerals 
and rocks vary in their radiant heat, partly as 
they are exposed to external heat, partly 
according to the nature of chemical changes, 
if any, which they are undergoing. 

“ How much the temperature of the air varies here 

I myself could sensibly perceive."—Cook: Third 

Vogage, bk. i., ch, ii. 

temperature-alarm, s. A mechanical 
contrivance which automatically makes a 
signal when the temperature of the place 
where it is located exceeds or falls below a 
determinate point. 


tém’-péred, «a. [Eng. temper, s. ; -ed.] 
1. Having a certain temper or disposition ; 
disposed ; usnally in composition, as good- 
tempered, hot-tempered, &c. 


“Tf I had not an excellent tempered patience, now 
shonid I break this fellow’s head."—Beawm, & Filet. : 
Coxcomb, ii. 

2, Subjected to and improved by the opera- 

tion of tempering (q.v.); hardened. 
“This sceptre, formed hy tempered steel to prove 

An ensign of the delegates of Jove.” 

Pope: Homer; Iliad i. 314. 
tempered-glass, s. [Tovcurnsp- 
GLASS. | 


tempered-steel, s. [Sreet, s., II. 1.] 


tém’-pér-ér, s. - [Eng. temper, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which tempers ; specif., a machine 
in which articles are ground together, with 
the addition of a proper quantity of water, to 
intimately commingle them and develop the 
paige ae Sand and lime thus tempered 
orm mortar; clay thus tempered becomes fit 
for the potter’s use. 


tém~—pér-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [TempPsr, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mitte, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ©,0=-6;ey=4;qu=kKw. 


* tém’-pér-léss, 


tém’-pést, s. 


C. As substantive : 

Metal-work. : The process of producing in a 
metal, particularly steel, that peculiar degree 
of hardness and elasticity which adapts it for 
any of the purposes to which it is to be applied. 
The malleable metals generally increase in 
hardness by being hammered or rolled, and 
hammer-hardening—that is, hammering with- 
out the application of heat, is frequently em- 
ployed for hardening some kinds of steel 
springs. Steel is for ost purposes hardened 
by plunging it while hot into water, oil, or 
other liquid, to cool it suddenly. Nearly 
every kind of steel requires a particular 
degree of heat to impart to it the greatest 
hardness of which it is susceptible. If heated, 
and suddenly cooled below that degree, it 
becomes as soft as iron; if heated beyond 
that degree, it becomes very hard, though 
brittle ; and its brittleness is an indication of 
the degree of its heat, when cooled off. By 
the common method the steel is over-heated, 
plunged in cold water, and then annealed or 
tempered by being so far re-heated that oil 
and tallow will burn on its surface; or the 
surface is ground and polished, and the steel 
reheated until it assumes a certain colour. 
The vradations of colour consecutively follow : 
a light straw-yellow, violet, blue, and finally 
gray or black, when the steel again becomes 
as soft as though it had never been hardened. 
Bronze is tempered by a process reverse to 
that adopted with steel. Cooling bronze 
slowly hardens it. The sudden cooling makes 
it less frangible, and is adopted with gongs. 


* tém’-per-lésse, a. 
[Eng. temper ; Without temper or 
moderation. 

“So temperlesse, tempted with Fortune's smile.” 

Sylvester: Panaretus, 1,374. 
[O. Fr. tempeste (Fr tempéte, 
from a Low Lat. * tempesta; Lat. tempestus = 
season, weather, good or bad, a storm ; allied 
to tempus=time; Sp. tempestad ; Ital. tem- 
esti. | 
I. Lit.: A violent storm ;a storm of extreme 
violence, a gale, a hurricane; an extensive 
current of wind rushing with great velocity, 
and commonly attended with heavy rain, hail, 
or snow. 
“ Rise, "se! ye wild temmesrs, and cover his flight !” 
Campbell : Lochiel’s Wurning. 
{ In the Midlands the word teinpest always 
means a thunderstorm. It is generally used 
without the article: as, The sky threatens 
tempest. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. A violent tumult, commotion, or agita- 

tion ; perturbation, storm, tumult. 

“*Bven the king stood aghast for a moment at the 
violence of the tempest which he had raised.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

*2, A fashionable assembly. (See extract.) 


“Drum: This is a riotous assembly of fashionable 
people, of both sexes, at a private house, consisting of 
some hundreds; not unaptly styled a drum, from the 
noise and emptiness of the entertainment. There are 
also drum-major, rout, tempest, and hurricane, differ- 
ing only in degrees of multitude and uproar, as the 
signiscant name of each declares."—Smollett : Advice, 
(Note to line 30.) 


tempest-beaten, a. 


as by a tempest. 
“ All its tempest-beaten turrets shake.” 


Cowper : Task, v. 27. 
tempest-god, s. 
Anthrop. : A deity supposed to preside over 
storms and tempests. 


“ Descending southward to Central America, there 
is found mention of the bird Voc, the messenger of 
Hurakan, the Tempest-god (whose name bas been 
adopted in European languages as hwracano, ouragan, 
hurricane) of the Lightning and of the Thunder.”— 
Tylor: Prim, Cult, (ed. 1873), i. 363. 


tempest-tossed, a. Tossed or driven 


about by storms. 
“ Without a sudden calm, will overset 
Thy tempest-tussed body.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5, 
*tém’-pést, v.t. &i. [Tempsst, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. Lit. : To disturb by or as by a tempest. 
“Let him . . . tempest the air 
With volleyed thunders and wild warring words.” 
R, Potter: Aschylus ; Prometheus Chained, 
2. Fig. : To disturb greatly, to agitate. 
“His ample chest all tempested with force.” 
Thomson: Liberty. 
B. Intrans.: To pour out a tempest; to 
storm. 
“ Thunder and benepeee on those learned heads, 
Whom Cesar with such honour doth advance.” 
Ben Jonson: Poetaster, v. 1. 


-less.] 


Beaten or shaken 


*tém-pés'-tive, a. (Lat. tempestivus, from 
tempestas = a season.] Seasonable, 


“Neither obscured from the comfortable beams of ta 

the sun, nor covered from the cheerful and tempestive 

showers of heavyen.”—Heywood ; Hierarchy of Angels, 

p. 532. 
| 
i 
} 


*tém-_pés’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. tempestive; 
-ly.])  Seasonably; in proper season or time. 
“Dancing is a pleasant recreation of the body and 


mind, if tempestively used.”"—Burton : Anat. of Melan- 
choly, p. 499. 


*tém-pés-tiv-i-_ty, s. [Temprstive.] Ses- 
sonableness. 


“The constitutions of countries admit not such 
tempestivity of harvest."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, ; 
bk. vi., ch, iii. 


tém-pés-tu-ous, a. 
Lat. tempestwosus. ] 
1. Very stormy, rough, turbulent. 


“ Like him, cross'd cheerfully tempestuous seas, 
Forsaking country, kindred, friends and ease. 
Cowper: Hope, 584 
2. Turbulent, violent, agitated, stormy. 


“Melville, on whom the chief responsibility lay, 
sate on the throne in profound silence through the 
whole of this tempestuous debate."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. Blowing with violence ; 

boisterous, 


* 4, Subject to fits of violent passion; pase 
sionate. 


[Fr. tempestueux, from 


very rough. 


q 
3 
i 
{ 
| 
tém-pés'-tu-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. tempestu- 
ous; -ly.) In a tempestuous manner; with 
great violence of wind ; with great commotion 
or agitation ; stormily. 
“A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
Aud his cheek change tempestuously.” 

: Byron : Dream, ii. : 
tém-pés-tu-ois-néss, s. (Eng. tempestu- 
ous; -ness.) The quality or state of being 

tempestuous ; storminess, 


tém-pla, s. pl. 
temple. ] 
Arch.: Certain timbers introduced in the 
roofs of temples. They were placed upon the 
canterii, or principal rafters, extending the 
whole length of the temple from one fastigium 
to the other, corresponding in situation and 
use with the common purlius. 


[Lat., pl. of templum=a8 


tém’-plar, *tém’-pleér, *tem-plere, s. &a. 
[Low Lat. templarius ; from Lat. templum = 
a temple (q.v.); Sp. & Port. templario; Fr. 
templier.] 


A. As substantive : 


1. A member of the order called Templars, 
Knights Templars, Knights of the Temple, 
Soldiery of the. Temple, Brethren of the 
Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, and Soldiers { 
of Christ. It was founded in 1118 or 1119 by 
nine Christian knights, of whom the chief 
were Hugues de Payens or de Paganes and 
Geoffroi de St. Omer or Ademar. These two i 
leaders had only one horse between them, 4 
hence the seal of the order had two armed 
knights one behind another on the same 
horse. Their sole support was the alms of 
the faithful, and they were often called the 
Pauper soldiers. The original object of their 
association was to maintain free passage for 
the pilgrims visiting the Holy Land. Baldwin 
IL., King of Jerusalem, accommodated them 
in part of his palace, while the abbot and 
eanons of the church and convent of the 
Temple gave them a building wherein to keep 
their arms, whence they were called Templars, 
They soon rose to great power and wealth. 
In 1128 de Payens, with some of his followers, 
requested the Council of Troyes to frame @ 
rule for the order. One was accordingly 
drawn up, and confirmed the same year by 
Pope Honorius If, In 1146 Eugenius ILI. 
enjoined them to wear a red cross on their 
left breast and on their banner. [BaUsBANT.] 
Further privileges were conferred upon the 
order by Pope Alexander III. in 1162, The head 
of the Templars was called the Grand Master, 
and was elected by the chapter or general body 
of the knights ; under him was a seneschal or 
lieutenant. Every country in which the order 
had possessions was called a Province, and 
was ruled by a grand prior, grand preceptor, 
or provincial master. Under these were 
priors, bailiffs, or masters, and subordinate to 
these, preceptors, each ruling over a pre- 
ceptory—that is, a house, or two or more 
adjacent houses viewed as one establishment. 
Spiritual members called chaplains were also 
admitted, with serving brethren, some of 
whom bore arms as esquires to the knights, 


of 


= 


tém’-ple (1), s. 


tém’-plate, s. 


while others practised handicrafts. There 
were, moreover, affiliated members, with 
children dedicated to the order by their 

rents, and grown-up persons pledged to its 
fence During the period of the Crusades 
the valour of the knights was of great use to 
the Christian armies, and would have been 
still more so had there heen proper coopera- 
tion between them and the Knights Hospital- 
lers, who had been transformed into a second 
military order. When Jerusalem was taken 
by the Muhammadans in 1187, the Templars 
retired first to Antioch, then to Acre, then to 
the Pilgrims’ Castle near Cesarea, and finally 
to Limisso (now Limasol) in Cyprus. In 
1306 Philip the Fair, king of France, a 
determined enemy of the Church, lured 
Jacques de Molay, Master of the Teinple, to 
Paris. On Sept. 13, 1307, he and all the 
Templars in France were simultaneously 
arrested. In December the English Templars 
who were settled at the spot in London still 
called the Temple were also arrested. In 
August, 1308, Pope Clement V., who was in the 
power of the King of France, and under moral 
coercion, issued a bull caliing upon all 
Christian princes and prelates to assist him 
in examining into the guilt of the order. To 
obtain evidence he issued a commission, 
which began on Aug. 7, 1309, and continued 
its investigations for about two years. The 
charges were gross immorality and impiety. 
After a General Council, held at Vienne in 
October, 1311, had been found uncompliant, 
Clement, on March 22, 1312, abolished the 
order, and on March 18, 1314, Molay, the Grand 
Master of the Templars, and Grey, Grand 
Prior of Normandy, were burnt to death. A 
mind possessing the judicial instinct looks 
with suspicion on charges brought first by two 
ex-Templars who had no friendly feeling to 
the order they had left. It cannot attach 
weight to evidence obtained solely by torture, 
and when it finds that the chief defendants 
were burnt alive to silence them, and died 
asserting their own innocence and that of 
their order, and that the King of France, the 
instigator of the proceedings, besides having 
@ quarrel to avenge, had a heavy pecuniary 
interest in procuring an adverse verdict, as it 
would enable him to seize the Templars’ 
wealth amounting to some millions of pounds, 
it has little hesitation in declaring that the 
charges against the order were unproved, and 
that the treatinent they received was a deep- 
dyed crime. 

“So that the erle hadde no remedy but to withdrawe 


. him assone as he might, into a place of the templers 


closed with stone walles.”—Berners : Froissart ; Crony- 
ele, vol. ii., ch. colxy. 

2. A student of the law ; a lawyer, so called 
from having chambers in the Temple, in 
London. [TEMPLE.] 


3. A member of the order of Good Templars. 


* He had often feared lest any of . . . their juvenile 
templars should be decoyed away on their journey 
to or from the meetings.’—Daily Chronicle, Sept: 3, 
885. 


*B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a temple. 
J GQ) Free Templar: (Free, u.]. 
(2) Good Templar: [Goop], * 


[Temptet.] A mould or pat- 
tern used by moulders, bricklayers, machin- 
ists, &c., in laying off their work. It fre- 
quently consists of a flat, thin board, whose 
edge is dressed and shaped to the required 
conformation, and it is laid against the object 
‘being moulded, built, or turned, so as to test 
the conformity of the object thereto. 
“ Template [is] an improper orthography for templet 
-..a mould used in masonry for the cutting or 
ile of the work.”—Gwiit : Ency. Architecture ; 


[A.S. templ, tempel, from Low 
Lat. templum=a temple, originally a part 
eut off and set apart for religious purposes, 
from the same root as Gr. tén.vw (temnd) = to 
eut ; cf. Gr. bb gee (temenos) = a sacred en- 
closure ; Sp. & Port. templo; Ital. templo, 
tempio.]} 

I, Literally : 

1. An edifice erected and dedicated to the 
«service of some deity or deities, and connected 
with some pagan system of worship. Theterm 
is generally applied to such structures among 
the Greeks, Romans, Egyptiaus, and other 
ancient nations, as well as to structures 
serving the same purpose among modern 


_ heathen nations. Among all ancient nations 


the usual plan of a temple was rectangular, 


_ Seldum circular. Among the Greeks rectangu- 


template—templet 


lar temples were classed in forms, according 
to their architectural peculiarities ; viz. : 


(1) The temple in antis, in which the ptero- 
mata, or ends of the side walls, project so as 
to form pilaster-like piers called ante, be- 
tween which are columns, geuerally two in 
number, 


(2) The prostyle, in which the pronaos, or 
porch, is formed in its entire breadth by a 
disposition of columns, generally four in 
number, so that the corner columns stand in 
front of the ant, with an intervening space. 


(3) The amphiprostyle, in which both the 
front and back of the temple have the prostyle 
arrangement. 


(4) The peristyle or peripteral, surrounded 
by columns on all sides, in which the front 
and back frequently have double rows of 
columns, and are both hexastyle. 

(5) The pseudoperipteral, occurring extremely 
rarely in Grecian architecture, in which the 
peripteral is imitated by columns attached to 
the walls. 


(6) The dipteral, surrounded by a double 
eolonnade, with porticos of from eight to ten 
columns in front. 


(7) The pseudodipteral, which rarely occurs, 
is a dipteral with the inner range of columns 
omitted throughout, 


The circular temples were of three kinds :— 

(1) The most usual was the peripteral, which 
had a circular cella, or cell, surrounded by a 
colonnade. 

(2) The monopteral, which was an open circle 
of columns supporting a roof or entablature, 
and consequently without a cella, 

(3) The pseudoperipteral, in which, as in the 
oblong pseudoperipteral, the columns were 
attached to the walls of the cella. 


These circular temples, which are far from 
common, and in which Corinthian columns 
are usually employed, were, for the most 
part, intended for the worship of Vesta. A 
further distinction was made in temples 
according to the number of columns in front ; 
this number, however, was always an even 
one. They are called tetrastyle, hexastyle, 
octastyle, decastyle, &e., according as they had 
four, six, eight, ten, &c., columns. Among 
the Etruscaus the form of the temples differed 
from the Grecian, the ground-plan more 
nearly approaching a square, the sides being 
in the proportion of 5 to 6. The interior of 
these temples was divided into two parts, the 
front portion being an open portico resting 
on pillars, whilst the back part contained the 
sanctuary itself, and consisted of three celle 
placed alongside one another. The inter- 
columniation was considerably greater than 
in Grecian temples. Among the Romans a 
temple, in the restricted sense of an edifice 
set apart for the worship of the gods, con- 
sisted essentially of two parts only: a small 
apartment or sanctuary, the cella, sometimes 
merely a niche for receiving the image of the 
god, and an altar standing in front of it, upon 
which were placed the offerings of the sup- 
pliant. ‘The general form—whether circular, 
square, or oblong; whether covered with a 
roof, or open to the sky; whether plain and 
destitute of ornament, or graced by stately 
colonnades with elaborately sculptured friezes 
and pediments—depended entirely upon the 
taste of the architect and the liberality of 
the founders, but in no way increased or 
diminished the sanctity of the building. In 
so far as position was concerned, a temple, 
whenever circumstances permitted, was 
placed east and west, the opening immediately 
opposite to the cella being on the west side, 
so that those who stood before the altar with 
their eyes fixed upon the god, looked towards 
the east. The most celebrated temples of the 
ancients were those of Jupiter Olympus in 
Athens, of Diana (or Artemis) at Ephesus, of 
Apollo at Delphi, and of Vesta at Tivoli and 
Rome. 

2. An edifice erected among Christians as a 
place of public worship ; a church. 


3. The name of two semi-monastie estab- 
lishments of the middle ages—one in London, 
the other in Paris—inhabited by_ the Knights 
Templars. The Temple Church in London is 
the only portion of either now existing. On 
the site of the London establishment have 
been erected the two Inns of Courts known as 
the Inner and Middle Temples, which are 
occupied by barristers, and are the property 
of two societies called the Societies of the 


tém’-ple (2), s. 


*tém’-ple-léss, a. 


tém’-plét, s. 
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Inner and of the Middle Temple, who have 
the right of calling persons to the degree of 
barrister. 

II. Fig.: A place in which the divine pre- 
Bence specially resides. 

“Know ye not that your pede, is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost ?”—1 Corinth. vi. 1 

¥ The Jewish Temple : 

Jewish Antiquities: The building reared by 
Solomon as a habitation for Jehovah, though 
the king was aware that God could not be 
confined to an earthly edifice, or even to the 
heaven of heavens (1 Kings viii. 27). David 
had planned the Temple, but was divinely 
forbidden to erect it, as he had shed so much 
blood in his wars (1 Chron. xxii. 8). He, how- 
ever, made great preparations for his son and 
successor, who, he learned from the prophet 
Nathan (2Sam. vii. 13), was destined to achieve 
the work. It was built on Mount Moriah 
(2 Chron. iii. 1), chiefly by Tyrian workmen, 
and had massive foundations. Its dimensions 
were 60 cubits (90 feet) long ; 20 cubits (30 feet) 
wide, and 30 cubits (45 feet) high. The stone 
for its erection was dressed before its arrival, 
so that the edifice arose noiselessly (1 Kings 
vi. 7); the floor was of cedar, boarded over 
with planks of fir; the wainscotting was of 
cedar, covered with gold, as was the whole 
interior. It was modelled inside cn the 
tabernacle, which was Jehovah’s appropriate 
dwelling while journeyings were continually 
taking place, as the Temple was now that these 
had ceased. There was therefore a Holy and 
a Most Holy Place. The temple was sur- 
rounded by an inner court for the priests. 
There was also a Great or Outward Court 
(2 Chron. iv. 9; Ezek. xl. 17), called specially 
the Court of the Lord’s House (Jer. xix. 14, 
xxvi. 2). This temple was destroyed by the 


Babylonians during the siege of Jerusalem ° 


under Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 9; 2 
Chron, xxxvi. 19). Onthe return from Baby- 
lon, a temple, far inferior to Solomon’s was 
commenced under Zerubbabel, B.c. 534, and, 
after a long intermission, was resumed B.c. 
520, and completed B.c. 516, under Darius 
Hystaspes (Ezra iii. 7, vi. 15). The second 
temple was gradually removed by Herod, as 
he proceeded with the building or rebuilding 
of a temple designed to rival the first rather 
than the second. The work was commenced 
B.C. 21 or 20; the temple itself was finished in 
about a year and a half, the courts in eight 
years, but the subsequent operations were 
carried on so dilatorily that the Jews reckoned 
forty-six years as the whole time consumed 
(John ii. 20). In the courts of this temple 
Jesus preached and healed the sick. Itcaught 
fire during the siege of Jerusalem under 
Titus, and notwithstanding his efforts to save 
it, was burnt to the ground. (Josephus: 
Wars of the Jews.) 


{O. Fr. temples = the temples 
(Fr. tempe), from Lat. tempora =the temples, 
pl. of tempus=a temple.] The flat portion 
of either side of the head above the cheek- 
bone, or between the forehead and ear. They 
are distinguished as right and left temples. 
(Generally used in the plural.) 


“T'll chafe her temples, yet there's nothing stirs.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Maid's Tragedy, ¥.. 


tém/-ple (3), s. [TEMPLET.] 


1. Weaving: An instrument for keeping 
cloth its proper breadth while the reed beats 
up against it in the process of weaving. 

2. One of the bars on the outer ends of the 
spectacle bows by which the spectacles are 
made to clasp the head of the wearer. 


*tém’-ple, v.t. [Tempre (1), s.] To build a 


temple for; to appropriate a temple to; to 
inclose ina ‘templ e. 


“The heathen (in many places) templed and adorn’d 
this drunken god.”—Feltham : Resolves, pt. i., res. 84. 


{Eng. temple (1), 8.3 
-less.] Devoid of a temple. e @ 


(Cf. Low Lat. templatus = 
vaulted; Fr. templet = a stretcher; Lat, 
templum = a small timber.] 

1. Mach., &c. ; A template (q.v.). 

2. Building: 

(1) A short piece of timber or Jarge stone 
placed in a wall to receive the impost of a 
girder, brestsummer, or beam, and distribute 
its weight ; a wall-plate ; a torsal. 

(2) A plate spanning a window or door 
space to sustain joists and throw their weight 
on the piers. 
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templify—temporo- 


3. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A mould of acertain figure to test or 
direct the conformation of a timber or other 
object. 

(2) A perforated piece or strip by which a 
line of rivet holes is marked on a plate to be 
punched. 

(3) One of the wedges in a building-block. 

4, Weaving: The temple of the horsehair 
loom is a pair of jaws for each selvedge. 
(Tempe (38), s.J 


“tém’-pli-fy, v.t. [Eng. temple; -fy.] To 
make or form into a temple, 
“Our bodies we get templisied.”"—Andrewes ; Works, 
ii, 361. 
tém’—plin, s. 
pound.) 


templin-oil, s. 

Chem.: Oil of pine-cones, Obtained by 
distilling the cones of the Silver-fir or of Pinus 
pumilis, It is colourless, but becomes 
greenish-yellow on exposure to the air, has 
an odour of lemons, sp. gr. 0°862 at 12°, and 
boils between 155° and 200°, the greater part 
distilling over about 175°. It agrees with oil 
of turpentine in its solubility and refracting 
power. 

tém’-po, s. [Ital. = time ; Lat. tempus.] 

Music: A word used to denote the degree 
of quickness or rate of movement at which a 
piece is to be performed : as, Tempo comodo = 
convenient, easy, moderate time ; tempo ordi- 
nario =ordinary time ; tempo primo= first or 
original time. 


tém’-por-al (1), *tém’-por-all, *tem- 

por-ell, a. &s. [O. Fr. temporal, from Lat. 
temporalis = temporal, from tempus, genit. 
temporis = time, season, opportunity ; Sp. & 
Port. temporal; Fr. temporel ; Ital, temporale.) 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Measured or limited by time or by this 
life or the present state of things; having 
limited existence ; opposed to eternal. 


“The things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal."—2 Corinthians 
iv, 18. 


2. Pertaining to this life or this world ; 
secular. 


(1) Not spiritual. 


‘Whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ti, 2. 


(2) Not ecclesiastical ; civil or political ; as, 
temporal power. 

II. Gram. : Pertaining or relating to a tense. 

* B, As subst.: Anything temporal or se- 
cular ; a temporality. 

“Their infallible master has a right over kings, not 


only in spirituals but temporals."—Dryden: Religio 
Luici. (Pref.) 


temporal-augment, s. [AUGMENT, s.] 


temporal-lords, s. pl. The peers of a 
reali, as distinguished from the archbishops 
and bishops, or lords spiritual. 


temporal-_power, s. 

Church History : 

1. The power which the Pope exercised as 
sovereign of the States of the Church, [TraRa.] 
Pius VII. was partially deprived of his domi- 
nions by Napoleon I. in 1797, and entirely in 
1808. The Pope replied by a bull of excom- 
munication ; he was then arrested and kept 
a close prisoner in France till the fall of Na- 
poleon in 1814, when he was reinstated in the 
goverument of an undiminished territory. The 
temporal power was again attacked in 1848, 
when Pius [X. was driven from Rome, and a 
republic was established by Mazzini and 
Garibaldi. In 1849 General Oudinot was 
sent by Louis Napoleon, President of the 
French Republic, to Rome, and his army 
drove out the revolutionists and brought the 
Pope back. For ten years the Pope's power 
was not attacked, but Cavour (1809-1861), was 
working steadily for a ‘‘ United Italy,” and in 
1870, Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, took 
ee of the Papal territory, leaving the 

ope only the Vatican. An annual dotation 
of 2,000,000 lire was guaranteed to him by the 
Italian parliament, but he has never accepted 
it. (The Syllabus, § ix. deals with ‘ Hrrors 
concerning the Roman Pontiff’s civil prince- 
dom.”) 


“The kt have not ceased to declare, on all fitting 
occasions, thut the preservation of their temporal in- 


[Etym. doubtful.) (See com- 


dependence is necessary, as human affairs are con- 
stituted, to the free and full exercise of their spiritual 
authority. It has been argued that the ratson d'étre 
of the temporul power has ceased in modern times, 
because the lay power has ceased to be, as it often was 
in the middle ages, arbitrary, corrupt, violent, and ill- 
informed, but on the contrary is administered on 
fixed and equitable principles which ensure eq 
justice for all."—Addis & Arnold ; Cath, Dict., p. 774% 
2. The power exercised by the Popes in the 
middle ages of excommunicating, and after 
excommunication deposing or procuring the 
deposition of a sovereign who had fallen into 
heresy. According to Addis & Arnold (Cath. 
Dict., p. 257), ‘‘ The common opinion teaches 
that the Pope holds the power of both swords, 
the spiritual and the temporal, which juris- 
diction and power Christ himself committed 
to Peter and his successors (Matt, xvi. 19)... 
The contrary opinion is held to savour of 
heresy.” But they add (p. 258), ‘The state 
of Europe is so much altered ... that there 
is no longer any question, even at Rome, of 
exercising the deposing power.” 


tém’- por-al (2), a. 
temples. } 

Anat.; Of or belonging to the temples. 
(TEMPLE, 2.] 

temporal-bone, s. 

Anat. ; A bone articulating posteriorly and 
internally with the occipital bone, superiorly 
with the parietal, anteriorly with the sphenoid, 
the mular, and the inferior maxillary bone. 
It constitutes part of the side and base of the 
skull, and contains in its interior the organ of 
hearing. It has a squamous, & mastoid, and 
a petrous portion. (Quin) 

temporal-fascia, s. 

Anat. : A dense, white, shining aponeurotic 
structure covering the temporal muscle above 
the zygoma, and giving attachment to some 
of its fibres, 

temporal-fossa, s. 


Anat. : The upper portion of the space 
bridged over by the zygomatic or malar arch. 


{Lat. tempora = the 


tém-po-ral-i-ty, * tem-po-ral-i-tie, s. 


[Low Lat, temporalitas, from Lat, temporalis.] 
(TemMPORAL, 1.] 

*1, The quality or state of being temporary ; 
opposed to perpetuity. 


“Thus we distinguish the laws of peace from the 
orders of war; those are perpetual, to distinguish from 
the temporality of shovel Bishow Taylor: ule af 


Conscience, bk, ii., ch, 

*2. The laity. 

“Blame not onelye the clergie, but also the tempo- 
ralitie,—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 232. 

3, A secular possession; specif. in the 
plural, revenues of an ecclesiastic proceeding 
from lands, tenements, or lay fees, tithes, and 
the like ; opposed to spiritualities. 

“The king yielded up the point. reserving the cere- 

mony of homage from the bisliops, in respect of the 
temporalities, to himself."—A wipe : Parergon. 


*tém/-por-al-ly, *tem-por-al-liche, 
adv. (Eng. temporal (1); -ly.] Ina temporal 
manner; with respect to time or this life; 
temporarily. -, 

“To die temporatly.”—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. ii., 
ser. 27, 

*tém'-por-al-néss, s. [Eng. temporal ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being tem- 
poral ; worldliness. 


*tém’-por-al-ty, *tem-por-al-tie, 
* tem-por-al-tye, s. 
~ty. 

1. The laity ; secular people. 


“The autoritie of both the states, that is to any, 
both of the spiritualitie and temporalitie.”—Udal: 
Marke xiv. 

2. A secular possession ; a temporality. 


* tém-por-a/-né-oills, a. [Lat. temporaneus, 
from tempus, genit. temporis = time.] Tem- 
porary. 

“Those things may cause a temporaneous disunion,” 
—Haliywell: Melampronea, p. 68. ‘ 
tém’-por-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. temporary ; 
-ly.) In a temporary manner; for a time 
only ; not perpetually. 


tém’/-por-ar-i-néss, s. (Eng, temporary; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being tempo- 
rary. 


tém’-por-ar-y, a. [Lat. temporarius, from 
tempus, genit. temporis= time; Fr. temporaire ; 
Sp. & Ital. temporario.] Lasting for a time 
only ; having limited duration or existence ; 


*tém’-por-ist, s. 


* tém-_por-i-za/-tion, s. 


tém’-por-iz-ér, s. 


[Eng. temporal (1) ;° 


made for a time or for a special occasion or 
purpose ; not perpetual, not permanent. 

“What be recommended was, not a standing, but a 

temporary army, an army of which Farlnaane would 
petit GY fix the number."—Macaulay: Hist. lng, 
ch. xxiil. 

{| Temporary characterizes that which is 
intended to last only for a time, in distinction 
from that which is permanent; offices de- 
pending upon a state of war are temporary, in 
distinction from those which are connected 
with internal policy: transitory, that is, apt 
to pass away, characterizes everything in the 
world which is formed only to exist for a 
time, and then to pass away ; thus our plea- 
sures, and our pains, and our very being, are 
denominated transitory: fleeting, which is 
derived from the verb to fly and flight, is but 
a stronger term to express the same idea as 
transitory. (Crabb.) 

temporary-star, s. 

Astron. : A star appearing for a time, and 
then gradually vanishing away. In November, 
1572, a star burst out in Cassiopeia with a 
brillianey greater than that of any cne near 
it, Tycho Brahe being one of those who ob- 
served it at the time. It rapidly increased in 
magnitude till it outshone Sirius and Jupiter, 
and became visible even at noon. Then it 
diminished in size, and in March, 1574, became 
invisible to the naked eye, nor has it been 
seen since. During its brief life it shone first 
white, then yellow, then reddish, and finally 
bluish. Other temporary stars have been ob- 
served, their sudden visibility perhaps due to 
an outburst and combustion or incandescence 
of hydrogen. [VARIABLE-STAR.] 


(Lat. tempus, genit. tem- 
(Marston.) 
[Eng. temporiz(e) ; 
-ation.| The act or habit of temporizing. 


“Charges of temporization and compliance had 
somewhat sullied his reputation.”—Johnson: Life 


poris =time.] A temporizer. 


US 
tém’-por-ize, *tém’-por-ige, vi. (Fr. 
temporiser, from Lat. tempus, genit. temporis 


= time.) 

1. To comply with the time or occasion ; to 
humour or yield to the current of opinion or 
to circumstances ; to suit one’s actions or 
eonduct to the time or circumstances. 


“The ways of the world ae cry) are not always 
consonaut;... but we must now and then temporise, 
Ge we are bothing.’’—G@ilpin: Hints for Sermons, vol. 
v., § 8. 


A 2. To try to suit both sides or parties ; to 
rim. 
*3,. To delay ; to procrastinate. 


“The Earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country's con- 
course, in which case he would have temporized, re- 
solved to give the king battle."—Bacon; Henry Vil. 


*4, To comply ; to come to terms. 
“The dauphin is too wilful pEDORtE, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties.” 
Shakesp.: King John, Vv. 2. 
[Eng. temporiz(e); -er.] 
One who temporizes; one who suits his 
actions or conduct to the time or circum- 
stances ; a trimmer. 
“A hovering temporizer, that 
Canst with thine eyes wt ouce see good and evil, 
Inclining to them both.” 
Shakesp.; Winter's Tale, i. 2 
tém’-por-iz-ing, pr. pur. & a. [TemporizE.] 
A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As. adj. : Inclined or given to temporiz- 
ing; complying with the time or the prevailing 
humours and opinions of men ; time-serving. 


tém’-por-iz-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. temporizing; 
-ly.) Ina temporizing or time-serving manner, 
tém-por-o-, pref. (Lat. tempus, genit, tem- 
poris = the temples.) 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the temples, 


‘temporo-facial, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the temples and 
to the face. There is a temporo-faciul nerve. 

temporo-malar, «a. 


Anat. : Of or belonging to the temples near 
the cheeks. ‘There is a temporo-mular nerve. 


temporo-maxillary, «. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the temples and 
the jaws. There are a temporo-mazillary nerve 
and a vein, 


temporo-parietal, a. 


Anat.: Of or belonging to the temples and 
the parietal bone. There is a temporo-parietal 
suture. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, co = 6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


= 
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*tem-prure, s. [Trmper.] Temper. 
\ “ An other suche as Arione 


| Whiche had au harpe of suche temprure.” 
: Gower; CO. A, 


| *temps, s. [Fr.] Time. 
| *témpse, s [Temsz.] 


 témpt (p silent), vt. (0. Fr. tempter (Fr. 

\ tenter), from Lat. tempto, tento= to handle, 

\ to touch, to try, to tempt; freq. from teneo = 
to hold; Sp. & Port. tentar; Lcel. tentare.] 


1 
| *1. To try, to prove; to put to trial or 


(Prol.) 


proof. 
“God did tempt Abraham.”—Genesis xxi. 1. 
| To incite or solicit to ill; to incite or 
entice to something wrong by presenting 
some pleasure or advantage to the mind, or 
by adducing plausible arguments. 


“Gold will tempt him to anything.” 
Shakesp. « Richard IIT, tv, 2. 


| *3. To try, to venture on, to essay, to 
attempt. 
“Who shall tempt with wand’ring feet 


The dark unbottom'd infinite abyss? 
Milion: P. L,, li, 404, 


*4, To provoke, to defy. 
9 ‘Xo shall not tempt thd Lord your God.”—Deus 


5, To endeavour to persuade; to incite, to 
provoke, 
*6. To induce, to invite, to call on, to pro- 
voke. 
“ While we from interdicted flelds retire 
Nor tempt the wrath of Heay'n's avenging Sire,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 44 
*témpt-a-bil’-i-ty (p silent), 5. [Eng 
templuble -ity.] The quality or state of being 
: teimptable, 


*témpt-a-ble (p silent), a. [Hng, tempt ; 
, -able.| Liable to be tempted ; open or liable 
to temptation. 


“He that would know whether a philosopher be 
temptable by it, or illaqueable into it, let him read 
the writings of Mwragenes,”"—Cudworth ; Intel, System, 
Pp. 268, 


témp-ta’tion (p silent), * temp-ta-ci-on, 
*temp-ta-ci-oun, s. [O. Fr. temptation 
(Er. tentation), from Lat. tentutionem, accus. 
- tentatio=a trying, from tempto, tento = to 
y-] 
1, The act of tempting or soliciting to ill; 
enticement to evil by arguments, flattery, or 
the offer of some real or apparent pleasure or 


benefit. 
“Listen not to his temptations.” 
Milton: P, L., vi. 908. 


2. The state of being tempted or enticed to 
something evil. 
“ Lead us not into temptation,”—Luke xi. 4 
8. That which tempts or entices ; an entice- 
Hy or allurement to some act, whether good 
or 


“Let aman be but in earnest in praying against a 
temptation as the tempter is in pressing it, and he 
needs not proceed by a surer measure,.”—South ; Ser- 
mons, Vol. Vi., ser. 10, 


*témp-ta’-tion-léss (p silent), a [Eng. 
temptation; -less.] Having no temptation or 
motive. 


“Which of our senses do they entertain, which of 
our faculties do they court, an empty, profitless, 
ting sin,”"—Hammond: Sermons, vol. vii., 
ser, 7. 


*témp-ta’-tious (p silent), * temp-ta-ci- 
ous, a. ([Tempr.] Tempting, seductive, al- 
luring. 

“T, my liege, I; 0, that temptacious tongue.” 
Death of Robert, Karl of Huntingdon, 
témpt’-ér (p silent), *tempt-our, s. [Eng. 
pi -er.] One who tempts ; one who allures 
or incites to something evil. 


“ Destitute of the talents both of a writer and of a 
‘statesman, he had in a high degree the unenviable 
fee ea of a tempter."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


4 The tempter: The great adversary of man- 
kind ; the devil. 


tdmpt'-ing (p silent), pr. par. & a. [Tempr.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Seductive, alluring, enticing, 
attractive. 
ae Quah eo 
mpt’-ing-ly (p silent), adv. [Eng. tempt- 
; -ly.) In a tempting manner; 80 as to 
tempt, entice, or allure. 
“These look temptingly,"—Herbert : Travels, p. 201. 
npt’-ing-néss (p silent), s. [Eng. tempt- 
; -ness.) The quality or state of being 


a 


bin 


témpt’-réss (» silent), * tempt-er-esse, s. 
ae tenteresse.] A woman who tempts or 
entices, 


“ Day at length as and the temptress vanished.” 
—Scott: Glenyjinias, (Note.) 


témse, témpse, s. [A.8. temes; Dut. tems 
=a colander, a sieve.] A colander, a sieve. 
“| To set the temse (or Thames) on fire: To 
make a figure in the world. The origin of the 
expression is uncertain. According to Brewer, 
a hard-working, active man would not unfre- 
quently ply the temse so quickly as to set 
fire to the wooden hoop at the bottom ; but a 
lazy fellow would never set the temse on fire. 
He adds that the play on the word temse has 
given rise to any imitations : as, He will never 
set the Seine on fire (the French Seine also = 
adrag-net). Other authorities contend for the 
literal view. The suggestion that temse should 
be read for Thames appeared in Notes & Queries 
(8rd ser., vii. 239) ;-and, in answer to a corre- 
spondent (6th ser., xii. 860), the Editor says: 
“This idea, which is discussed 4th ser., vi. 
82, 101, 144, 223 ; xii, 80, 119, 137, like other 
suggestions of the kind, is received with 
little favour, and the ordinarily accepted sup- 
position is that it is equivalent to saying that 
an idle fellow will not accomplish a miracle.” 


temse-bread, temsed-bread, 
*temse-loaf, s. Bread made of flour 
better sifted than common flour. 

“Some mixeth to miller the rhye with the wheat 

Tems-lous, on his table, to have for to eat.” 
Tusser : September's Husbandry. 
* tdm’-u-lenoo, *t3m’-y-len-oy, s. [0. Fr. 

temulence, from Lat. temulentia.] Intoxica- 
tion, drunkenness. 


“What vilenesses they commit in their wine... 
they find pardon amongst wise judges, but for their 
ternulency w coudemnation,”"—Jeremy Taylor ; Ductor 
Dubitantium, 


*t3m/-u-lent, a. [Lat. temulentus.] Intoxi- 
cated, drunk. 


* tdm’-u-len-tive, a. [Bng. temulent ; -ive.] 
Drunken, intoxicated. 

“The drunkard commonly hath ...a drawlinz, 
stammering, temulentive tongue.”—Junius ; Sin Svig- 
matised, p. 38, 

tén, a. & s. [A.S. tén, tn; cogn. with Dut. 
tien; Icel. tiw=ten; tigr=a decade; Dan. 
ti; Sw. tio; Goth. taihun; O. H. Ger. zehan; 
Ger. zehn; Lat. decem ; Gr. Séxa. (deka); Lith. 
dészimtis; Russ. desiate; Wel. deg; Irish & 
Gael. deich; Pers. dah; Sansc. dagan; Fr. 
dix; Sp. diez; Ital. dieci.) 

A. As adjective : 

1, Lit. : Twice five ; one more than nine, 

2. Fig.: Used colloquially as an indefinite 
expression for many, 

B. As substantive : 

1. The decimal number; the number of 
twice five; a figure or symbol denoting ten 
units, as 10 or X. 

2, A playing card with ten spots or pips, 

8, The hour of ten o'clock. 

“Ten is the hour that was appointed me.” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry VI., ti, 4. 

4, Mining: A measure (local) containing 

420, and in other cases 440 bolls, Winchester 


measure, 
*ten-bones, s. pl. The ten fingers. 
(Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI., i. 8.) 


ten commandments, s. pl. 

1. Lit. : [Tasue, J (4).] 

2. Fig :*The fingers. (Slang.) 

“In with you, and be busy with the ten command- 

ee under the sly.”"—Longfeltlow: Spanish Student, 

Ton Hours’ Act, s. 

Law: A popular name for the Act 10 & 11 
Vict., c. 29, which limited the hours of labor 
for woman and children in factories. (Hxglish.) 

4 Ten hours has since become the established 
limit of labor for workmen in most industrles, 
in the United States and England. A movement 
is now in progress towards the establishment of 
of an eight hour period of labor. It has been 
effective in some industries, while in many 
others anine hour labor day exists. This 
demand is still actively maintained. 


ten-pins, s. A game similar to nine pins, 
but played with an extra pin. Popular in the 
United States. 

ten-pound, a. Consisting of or worth 
£10: ae ten-pownd note. 


' 


ten-pounder, s. One who under the 
Reform Act of 1832 was qualified to vote in 
parliamentary elections, in virtue of occupy- 
ing or possessing property to the annual rental 
value of £10. Also known as a ten-pound 
householder. 


ten-spined stickleback, s. 

Ichthy.: Gasterosteus pungitius. It builds 
a nest which has been compared to that of a 
wren. Called also the Tinker. 


ten-strike, s, [Sce Srnrz, 5] 


Ten Tribes, s. pl. 

Hist.: The kingdom of Israel as distin- 
guished from the kingdom of Judah (1 Kings 
xi. 29-85, xii, 15-24). The former consisted 
of all the tribes except Judah and Benjamin, 
and these ten tribes were carried into cap- 
tivity by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (2 
Kings xviii. 8-10), and from this captivity it 
is generally believed that there was no return, 
This dispersion naturally gave rise to many 
theories, one of the latest of which is Anglo- 
Israelism, which endeavours to prove the 
identity of the English nation with the lost 
Ten Tribes, and thereby to claim for England 
the Biblical promises of favour of Israel. The 
theory was first broached by the late John 
Wilson, of Brighton, about 1840, in a series 
of lectures since published under the title of 
Our Israelitish Origin. The Anglo-Israelites 
elaim that they form a body of two millions 
distributed over the English-speaking por- 
tions of the world, and they have a consider- 
able literature. 


“Let us take London, whose derivation is still 
doubtful; as a Hebrew name we shall find it to be 
Lan-Dan, ‘the dwelling of Dan.’ Old Loudon was, 
therefore, inhabited by the Danites (perhaps a part 
of them went over to Den-mark, although not yet 
claimed by the Danes), and the Guildhall may have 
been the lepers’ house connected with the Hebrew 
word 75} (Job xvi, 15).... Could not Sydenham 
mean ‘the home of the Sidonians’? I have many 
more arguinents to this effect, which will appear as ' 
an appendix to my forthcoming medixval Jewish 
documents on the ten tribes."—A, Neubuuer, in Notes 
& Queries, Jan. 29, 1887, p. 96. 

ten-week stock, s. 


Bot. & Hort. : (Srock, IT. 2.}. 


tén-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. tenable ; -tty.] The 
quality or state of being tenable ; tenableness, 


tén’-a-ble, { té’-na-ble, a. [Fr., from tenir 

(Lat. teneo) = to hold.) 

1, Capable of being held, retained, or main- 
tained against assault. 

“ Still the church is tenable, 
Whence issued late the fated ball.” 
Byron ; Siege of Corinth, 28. 

*2. Capable of being kept back or not 
uttered. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 2.) 

3. Capable of being held, maintained, or 
defended againstargument or objections. 


“They therefore took ground lower and mare 
tenadble.”"—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xi. 


tén’-a-ble-néss, + te-na-ble—néss, s, 
[Eng. tenable ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being tenable; tenability. 


tén’-a¢e, s. [Fr.] 

Whist: The holding by the last player of 
the best and third-best of the suit led, so 
that he wins the last two tricks. Tenace 
minor is the holding of the best and fourth- 
best cards. 


té-na-cious, a. [As if from a Lat. tena- 
ciosus, from tenaz, genit. tenacis= holding, 
tenacious ; teneo=to hold; Fr. tenace.] 

1. Holding fast; grasping hard; inclined 
to hold fast ; not willing to let go what is in 
one’s possession, (Followed by of before the 
thing held.) 

“*Free of his money and tenacious of a secret." —Bp. 

Taylor; Discourse of Friendship. 

2. Retentive ; retaining long what is com- 

mitted to it. 


“The memory in some is very tenacious; but yet 
there seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, 
even of those which are struck deepest, and in minds 
the most retentive.”—Locke, 


* 3. Niggardly, close-fisted, miserly. 

4, Apt to adhere to another substance; 
adhesive, viscous. (Cowper: Tusk, i. 215.) 

5. Having points disposed to adhere to each 
other; having great cohesive force among its 
particles; tough; having the quality of re- 
sisting tension or tearing asunder. 


té-na/-cious-l¥, adv. [Eng. tenacious ; -ly.) 
1. In a tenacious manner; with a disposi- 


port, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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tion to hold fast what is possessed by or 
committed to it. 


“To resent an error deeply, to reprove it bitterly, 
to remember it tenaciously, to repeat it frequently.”— 
Taylor: Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 1. 


2. Adhesively ; with cohesive force. 


té-na/-cious-néss, s. [Eng. tenacious ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being tenacious 
of that which is possessed or committed ; un- 
willingness to let go, resign, or quit. 

* Tenaciousness even of a resolution taken for oppo- 
sition sake serves either to good or bad purposes,”— 
Search: Light of Nature, vol.i., pt. i, ch. vi. 

2. That quality of bodies which enables 
them to adhere or stick to others ; adhesive- 
ness, tenacity. 

3. That quality of bodies which enables 
them to resist tension or tearing asunder; 
tenacity, cohesive force. 


té-nag’-i-ty, * te-nac-itie, s. [Fr. tena- 
cité, from Lat. tenacitatem, accus. of tenacitas, 
from tenax, gerit. tenacis = tenacious (q.v.). | 

I. Literally: 

1. The quality or state of being tenacious ; 
that quality of bodies which makes them ad- 
here to other substances ; adhesiveness, sticki- 
ness, glutinousness. 


“The slime engendered within the lake of Sodome 
in Jurie, as viscous as it is otherwise, will forego all 
that tenacitie.”—P., Holland: Plinie, bk. xxviii., ch. vii, 


2. That property of material bodies by which 
they are able to resist a severe strain without 
rupturing or splitting ; that quality of mate- 
rial bodies by which their parts resist an effort 
to force or pull them asunder; the measure of 
the resistance of bodies to tearing or crushing; 
opposed to brittleness or fragility. Tenacity 
results from the attraction of cohesion existing 
between the particles of bodies, and is dinectly 
proportional to it. It consequently varies in 
different substances, and even in the same 
material under varying conditions as regards 
temperature. Theresistance offered to tearing 
is called absolute tenacity, that offered to 
crushing, retroactive tenacity. Theprocesses 
of forging and wire-drawing increase the 
tenacity of metals longitudinally, and the 
tenacity of mixed metals is generally greater 
than that of simple metals. The tenacity of 
wood is greater in its longitudinal direction 
than ina transverse direction. 

{ The method of ascertaining the tenacity 
of particular bodies is to form them into 
cylindrical or prismatic wires, and note the 
weight required to break them. It is directly 
proportional to the breaking weight, and 
inversely proportional to the area of a trans- 
verse section of the wire. 

3. The quality of holding on to, or of not 
letting go the hold on anything. 

“The tenacity of the English bulldog... was a 
subject for national boasting.”—Lecky: Zngland in 
the Lighteenth Century, vol. i., ch. iv. 

*II. Fig.: Unwillingness to forget; ob- 

stinacy. 

“T finde, to my griefe, that the mis-understanding 


tenacitie of some zealous spirits hath made it a quar- 
rell."—Bp, Hall: The Reconciler. 


tén-ac’-u-lim, s. 
teneo = to hold.) 
Surg.: A fine hook, attached to a handle, 


whichis thrust through a blood-vessel, to draw 
it out and enable it to be tied. 


[Lat. =a holder, from 


tenaculum-forceps, s. 

Surg. : Aninstrumentfor grasping an artery, 
to facilitate tying. The instrument has a pair 
of bifurcated claws, which close into each 
other upon the artery by a spring. 


*tén’-a-¢cy, s. [Low Lat. tenacia, from Lat. 
tenax, genit. tenacis = tenacity (q:v.).] Tena- 
city, tenaciousness. 


“ Highest excellence is void of all envy, selfishness, 
and tenucy.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. xii, 


té-nail’, te-naille’, s. [Fr. tenaille, from 
tenir (Lat. teneo) = to hold.] 

Fort. : A low work located in the ditch and 
in front of a curtain to protect the curtain 
and flanks of the bastions. A passage for 
troops is left’ between each end and the ad- 
jacent flank. 


té-nail—lon (second 7 as y), s. [Fr., from 
tenaille = tenail (q.v.).] 

Fort.: A low outwork havinga salient angle ; 
it was formerly usual to place one on each 
side of a ravelin to increase its strength and 
cover the shoulders of the bastion. 


tenaciousness—tend 


cone, *ten-an-cie,s. [Eng. tenan(t) ; 
-cYy. 

1, A holding or possession of lauds or tene- 
ments from year to year, or for a term of 
years, for a life or lives, or at will; tenure; the 
temporary possession of what belongs to 
another. 


“To this species of tenancy succeeded, though by 
very slow degrees, farmers, properly so called, who 
cultivated the land with their own stock, paying a 
rent certain to the landlord.” — Smith: Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iii., ch. ii. 

2. The period during which lands or tene- 

ments are held by one person from another, 


*3. A house of habitation, or a place to live 
in, held of another. 


q Tenancy in Common: 


Law; The kind of tenure possessed by 
tenants incommon. [TENANT (1), s., II. (8). ] 


tén’-ant (1), *ten-aunt, a. &s. [Fr. tenant, 
pr. par. of tenir = to hold.] [TmNABLE.] 


A. As adjective: 
Her. ; The same as Houpine (q.Vv.). 
B. As substantive : 


I, Ord. Lang. : One who has possession of 
or occupies any place; a dweller, an occupant. 


“ Sweet tenants of this gpove, 
Who sing without design.” 
Cowper. Joy in Martyrdom. 
II. Law: 


1. A person who holds or possesses lands 
or tenements by any kind of title, either in 
fee, for life, for years, or at will. In ordinary 
language one who holds lands or houses under 
another, to whom he is bound to pay rent, and 
who is called in relation to him his landlord. 


“states for life, created by deed or grant, are where 
a lease is made of lands or tenements toa man, to hold 
for the term of his own life, or for that of any other 
person, or for more lives than one: in any of which 
cases he is styled tenunt for life; only when he holds 
the estate by the life of another, he is usually called 
tenant pur auter vie.”'—Blackstone > Comment., bk. ii, 


ch. 10. 
2, A defendant in a real action. [Rat (1), 


Nea 


J (1) Sole tenant: One who holds in his 
own sole right, and not with another. 


(2) Tenant at sufferance: One who having 
been in lawful possession of land, keeps it 
after the title has come to an end by the 
sufferance of the rightful owner. 


(3) Tenant at will: One in possession of 
lands, &c., let-to him to hold at the will of 
the lessor. 


(4) Tenant by copy of couwrt-roll: One who is 
admitted tenant of any lands, &c., within a 
manor. 


(5) Tenant by courtesy: One who holds 
lands, &c., by the tenure of Courtesy of Eng- 
land. [Courrssy, { (2).] 

(6) Tenant by the verge: [VERGH, s.]. 


(7) Tenant in capite, Tenantin chief: [CAPITE, 
Caer, B. IL, 1.]. 

(8) Tenant in common: One who holds or 
occupies lands or possesses chattels in com- 
mon with another or others. In such a 
case each has an equal interest; but in the 
event of the death of either his share does 
not go to the survivors, as in the case of a 
joint tenancy, but to his heirs or executors. 


““As to the incidents attending a tenancy in com- 
mon: tenants in common, like joint-tenants, are com- 

ellable by bill in equity to make partition of their 
ands; yet there is no survivorship between them, as 
properly they take distinct moieties of the estate.”— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch, 10. 


(9) Tenant in dower: A widow who pos- 
sesses lands, &e., in virtue of her dower. 

(10) Tenant in fee simple: [FER, s.]. 

(11) Tenant in fee tail: [Tatu, (2), s.]. 


tenant-right, s. 

Law & Custom: A custom ensuring to a 
tenant a permanence of tenure without any 
increase of rent, unless one sanctioned by the 
general sentiments of the community, or 
entitling him to purchase money amounting 
to so many years’ rent in ease of his holding 
being transferred to another. It prevails in 
Ulster, and was introduced in a modified form 
into the Irish Land Act of July 8, 1870. 
(Wharton.) 


* tén’-ant (2), s. [See def.] A corruption of 
tenon (q.Vv.). 
tén’-ant (1), vt. & 4. [Tenant (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 


1, To hold, occupy, or possess as a tenant. 


“Sir Roger's estate is tenanted by persons who have 
served him or his ancestors,”—Addison ; Spectator. 


2. To let out to tenants. 
“The rest he tenanted out.”—Strype : Eccles. Mem. 
(an. 1530). 
* B. Intrans.: To live as a tenant; te 
dwell. 


* tén’-ant (2), v.t. [Tenant (2), s.] To fasten 
with, or as with tenons. 


“They are fastened or tenanted the one to the 
other.”—Andrewes: Works, ii, 81. 


tén’-ant-a-ble, a. [Eng. tenant; -able.] 
1. Ina state of repair fit for occupation by 
a tenant ; fit for a tenant. 


“That the scul may not be too much incommoded 
in her house of clay, such recessaries are secured to 
the body as may keep it in tenantadle repair."—Decay 
of Piety. 


*2,. Capable of being held or retained ; 
tenable. 


“To apply the distinction to Colchester: all men 
beheld it as tenantabdle, full of faire houses,”—Fuller ¢ 
Worthies ; Essex. 


tén’-ant-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. tenantable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being tenant- 
able. 


tén’-ant-&d (1), a. (Eng. tenant; -ed.] Held 
or occupied by a tenant. 


tén’-ant-éd (2), a. [Eng. tenant (2), s. ; -ed.] 

Her.: Tallied or let into another thing? 

having something let in, as across tenanted— 
i.¢., having rings let into its extremities, 


tén’-ant-léss, a. [Eng. tenant (1), s.; -less.] 
Having no tenant or occupant; unoccupied. 


“ She returned to the tenantless house of her father.” 
Longfellow: Evangetine, i, 4. 


tén’-ant-ry, s. [Eng. tenant (1), s.; -ry.] 
1, The body of tenants collectively. 


“The tenantry, whom nobody knows, starve and 
rot on the dunghills whence they originated.”—Knoxz: 
Essays, No. 114. 


* 2, Tenancy. 
ténch, s. fo. Fr. tenche; Fr. tanche; Lat. 

tinca (q.v.). 

Ichthy. : Tinca tinca (or + vulgaris), the sole 
species of the genus, found all over Europe in 
stagnant waters with soft bottom; it is nob 
abundant in English rivers, but in old pits in 
brick-yards. Like most other Carps of the 
group Leuciscina, it passes the winter ina 
torpid state, concealed in the mud, Tench 
have been taken three feet long, but one of 
half that size is unusually large. They breed 
in May and June, depositing the spawn among 
aguatic plants; the ova are small, and ex- 
ceedingly numerous, as many as 297,000 having 
been counted in a single female. The flesh is 
naturally soft and insipid, but if the fish are 
fed on meal, it becomes delicate and well- 
flavoured. The colour is usually deep yel- 
lowish-brown, and the so-called Golden Tench 
is not a distinct species, but a variety dis- 
playing incipient albinism. 

tench-weed, s. 

Bot.: The genus Potamogeton (q.v.), spec. 
P. nutans. Forby supposes the name is given 
because the weed is very agreeable to the fish, 
but Prior because it grows in ponds “‘ where 


tench have broken up the puddling by 
burrowing in it.” 
ténd (1), v.t. & 4. 
attend (q.v.). | 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To accompany as assistant, attendant, 


or protector; to attend on; to watch, to 
guard, 


[A shortened form of 


“‘ Tend me to-night.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 2. 


2. To look after; to watch, to mind; to 
take care or charge of. 


“ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there.” 
Longfellow: Resignation. 


3. To attend to; to be attentive to; to 
mind. 


“ His fields he tended, with successless care, 
Early and late.” J. Philips: Cider, ii, 


*4, To wait upon, so as to execute; to be 
prepared to perform. 


* 5, To accompany. 
“They [cares] tend the crown.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., iv. 
II. Naut.: To watch, as a vessel at anchor, 
at the turn of tides, and cast her by the helm, 
and some sail if necessary, so as to keep 
turns out of her cable. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. 2», oe = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


fi 


tend—tenderly 
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B. Intransitive: 
1. To attend; to wait, as a servant or at- 
tendaut. (Followed by on.) 


“ From whence thou camest, how tended on,” 
Shakesp, ; All's Wel, ti, 1. 


* 2. To be in waiting; to be ready for ser- 
vice ; to attend. 
\ “The associates tend, and everything is bent 


\ For England.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 8. 
*3. To be attentive; to attend. 
eet to the master's whistle."—Shakesp, : Tempest, 


| * 4. To attend or accompany, as something 
inseparable. 
te 
Seer ee ken a Henry Visi & 
‘tnd (2), * tende, v.t. & i. [Fr. tendre, from 
Lat. tendo = to stretch, to extend, to direct.] 
| * A, Transitive: 
Old Law: To make a tender of; to tender ; 
to offer. 
“Tending unto him & surrendry."— P, Holland: 
_ Camden, p. 37. 
B, Intransitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1 fa move in a certain direction; to be 
} directe 
< “in "His affections do not that way tend; 


y, 
Nor what he spake, though it lacked form a little, 
Was not like madness.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 1. 


h | 2. To be directed towards any end or pur- 
se; to aim; to have influence or exert ac- 
: ivity towar: 1s producing a certain effect ; to 


contribute. 
‘ Admiration seiz’d 3 
7 All heav'n, what this niente mean, and whither tend, 
Milton: P. L., iii, 272. 
- II. Nawt.: To swing round an anchor, as a 
? ship. 


“Between three and four o'clock the tide of ebb 
began to make, and I sent the master to sound to the 
southward and southwestward, and in the mean time, 
as the ship tended, I weighed anchor.’—Cook: First 
Voyage, bk. iii., ch. vii. 


La eine s. [Shortened from attendance 
i q.v.). 
1. The act of attending, tending, or waiting 
1 on; attention ; care. 


“ They at her pari sprung, 
And touch’d by her fair tendance, glaclier gr ee 
Milton: P. L,, viii. 47. 


2. The act of waiting ; attendance. 


8. Attendance ; state of expectation. 


“ Unhappie wight, borne to desastrous end, 
That doth his life in so long tendance spend Wee 
Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tale. 


4, Persons attending ; attendants. 


f “ Now torch and menial tendance led 
Chieftain and knight to bower and bed.” 


Scott : Lord of the Isles, iii. 7. 
*ténd’-ant, s. [Shortened from attendant 
(q.v.).] An attendant. 
4 “ Her tendants saw her favee upon her sword,” 
> Vicars: Trans. of Virgil. 


*tende, v.t. [TEND (2), v.] 


*ténd-enge, s. [Lat. tendens, pr. par. of 
tendo = to stretch.] Tendency. 


F, “ He freely moves and acts according to his most 
, natural tendence and inclination.”—Scott Christian 
- Life, pt. i, ch. i. 


+‘ ténd’-en-¢y, s. [Eng. tendenc(e); -y.] The 
7 quality or pee of tending towards some end, 
purpose, or result ; direction towards any 
end, purpose, or result ; inclining or contri- 
buting influence ; inclination ; ; disposition, 


“But the Rinexal’ tendency of eaitaitt is to widen.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


 ténd’-ér (1),s. [Eng. tend (1), v. ; -er.J 
«SL, Ordinary Language : 
- 1. One who tends, waits upon, or takes 
_ @harge or care of another. 
*9. Regard ; care; kind concern. 
sense perhaps from tender, a 
“Thou mak’st some tender of my life, 


In this fair ees nee 1 Hi ree 

: Gh enry IV., V. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Rail. : The carriage which is attached to 

a locomotive, and contains the supply of fuel 
and water. [TANK-ENGINE.] 


 -Y, Naut.: A small vessel employed to tend 
upon a larger one, with supplies of provisions, 
_ to carry dispatches, to assist in the perform- 
ance of shore duty, in reconnoitring, &. 


(eae Knight, witha fireship and three tenders, 
which last had not a constant crew. eae Dampier < 

Voyages (an. 1685). 

. Domestic: A small reservoir attached to 

op, scrubber, or similar utensil. 
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tén’-dér (2), s. [TENDER (1), v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of offering for acceptance; an 
offer for acceptance. 
“A formal tender and a formal acceptance."— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 
2. An offer in writing to do certain work, or 
supply certain specified articles at a certain 
sum or rate. 


3. That which is tendered, proffered, or 
offered. 

“You have ta’en these tenders for true pay.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 8 

II. Law: An offer of money or other thing 
in satisfaction of a debt or liability. 

4. (1) Legal tender: Coin or paper-money 
which, so far as regards the nature or quality 
thereof, a debtor may be compelled to pay, ora 
creditor to receive, in settlement of debt. The 
legal tender money of the United States is as 
follows: Gold coin; silver dollars and silver 
certificates (except when otherwise expressly 
stipv ated in the contract) ; fractional silver in 
amounts not exceeding ten dollars; United 
States notes or “ greenbacks ” (except for pay- 
ment of duties and interest on the national 
debt) ; Treasury notes (except when otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract). Gold is, 
therefore, our only full and unlimited legal 
tender money. Notes of national banks are 
not legal tender, but are “receivable” for all 
debts and dues, public and private, except 
duties and interest on the national debt. 
Trade dollars and foreign moneys are not legal 
tender. The constitutional right of our 
government to issue legal tender paper cur- 
rency in either peace or war was decided by 
the Supreme Court (Mr. Justice Field dissent- 
ing), on March 3, 1884, in the case of Juillard 
vs. Greenman, 110 U.S., 421. Our Constitution 
prohibits the several States from making any 
money legal tender except gold and silver 
coins. [See Friar Money.] 


(2) Plea of tender: 

Law: A plea by a defendant that he has 
been always ready to satisfy the plaintiff’s 
claim, and now brings the sum demanded into 
court. 

(3) Tender of amends : 


Law: An offer by a person who has been 
guilty of any wrong or breach of contract to 
pay a sum of money by way of amends, 


tén’-dér (1), v.¢. & i. [Fr. tendre, from Lat. 
tendo = to stretch, to direct, to extend. Tender 
and tend (2) are thus doublets. ] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To offer in words, or to exhibit or present 
for acceptance. 


“ T tender you my service.” 
Shukesp. : Richard IT., ii, 8. 


2. To offer in payment or satisfaction ofa 
debt or liability. 


“ Here I tender it [money] for him.” 
Shakesp. « Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


* 3. To present, to exhibit, to show. 

“You'll tender mea fool.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 3. 

B. Intrans.: To make a tender or offer to 
do certain work or supply certain goods for 
a specified sum or price. 


tén-dér (2), v.t. [TENDER, a.] To treat or 
regard with kindness ; to hold dear, to regard ; 
to have a care or regard for ; to cherish. 
“ Which name I tender as dearly as my own.” 
Shakesp. ; Romeo & Juliet, iil. 1. 
tén’-dér, *ten-dre, a. &s. (Fr. tendre (formed 

with excrescent d after n, as in gender, 
thunder, &c.), from Lat. tenerum, accus. of 
tener = tender, thin, fine; allied to tenwis= 
thin, fine; Sp. tierno; Port. terno; Ital. 
tenero.] 

A, As adjective : 

1, Easily impressed, broken, bruised, or 
the like ; delicate ; not hard or firm. 

“ Those Senior limbs of thine.” 
Shakesp.; All's Well, iii. 2. 

2. Not hard or tough: as, The meat is tender, 

3. Delicate, effeminate; not hardy; not 
able to endure hardship. 

“ The dark oppressive steam ascends ; 

And, used to milder scents, the tender race, 


By thousands, tumble from their honied domes.” 
pnson : Autumn, 1,180. 


4, Delicate in health ; weakly. (Scotch.) 
5. Very sensible of impression or pain; 


very susceptible of any sensation; easily 
pained or hurt. 
“Your soft and tender breeding.” 
Shakesp.: Tweifth Night, v. 


6. Susceptible of the softer passions, as 
love, compassion, kindness; easily affected 
by the sufferings or distress of another ; com- 
passionate, pitiful, sympathetic. 

‘But so inconsistent is human nature that there 
are tender spots even in seared consciences,” —Macau- 

lay: Hist. Eng., ch. vii 

7. Expressive of the softer passions; 
adapted or calculated to excite feeling or 
sympathy ; affecting, pathetic. 

8. Gentle, mild, kind; unwilling to hurt; 
loving, fond. 


“ Bid her be all that cheers or softens life, 
The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife.” 
Pope: Epistle to Mr, Jervas, 40. 


9. Using language or having a style charao- 
terized by a certain softuess or pathos. 


* 10. Exciting concern ; dear, precious. 


“* Whose life’s as tender to me as my soul.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, V. 4 


11. Careful to save inviolate, or not to 
injure. (With of.) 
“ Ermin‘d candour, tender of our fame.” 
Smart: Horatian Canons of Friendship. 
12. Not strong through immaturity; im- 
mature, feeble. 


“No train is his beyond a single page 
Of foreign aspect and of tender ave.’ 
Byron: Lara, i. 4 


13. ‘pt to give pain or annoy when spoken 
of ; delicate, sore. 


“Tn things that are tender and unpleasing, break 
we ice by some whose words are of less weight.”— 
acon, 


* 14, Quick, sharp, keen. 


* Unapt for tender smell,” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 695. 


* B. As subst.: A tenderness, a regard, an 
affection. 
““T had a kind of a tender for Dolly.”—Centlivre: 
Man's Bewitched, v. 
tender-foot, s. A novice, a young be- 
ginner; a new comer into a mining camp, 
ranch, &c. (U.S. and Australian Slang.) 


tender-hearted, a. 
1. Having great susceptibility of the softer 
peers, as love, pity, compassion, kindness, 
UC. 
“ Towards that tender-hearted man he turned 
A serious eye.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iit, 
2. Having great sensibili‘y ; susceptible of 
impressions or influence. 


“‘Rehoboam was young | and tender. hear ted, and 
could not withstand them."—2 Chron. xiii. 7. 


tender-heartedly, adv. In a tender- 
hearted manner. 


tender-heartedness, s. The quality 
or state of being tender-hearted ; a tender or 
compassionate disposition. 
“ She little thought 


This tender-heartedness would cause her death. 
Southey: Grandmother's tga. 


*tender-hefited, a. Moved with tender- 

ness ; tender-hearted. 
“ Thy tender-hefted nature shall not give 

Thee over to harshness, ' Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4 

tender-loin, s. A tender part of flesh 
in the hind quarter of beef or pork ; the psoas 
muscle. 

tender-minded, a. 
passions ; tender-hearted. 

“To be tender-minded 

Does not become a sword.” Shakesp,: Lear, v. 8 

tender-mouthed, a. Kind in speak- 
ing; not harsh. 


tender-porcelain, s. A ware composed 
of a vitreous frit rendered opaque and less 
fusible by addition of calcareous clay. Its 
glaze is a glass of silica, alkali, and lead. 


* tén’-der-ling, s. [Eng. tender, a. ; -ling.] 
*1, One who is made tender, delicate, or 
effeminate by too much kindness or fondling. 


“Our tenderlings complaine of rheumes, catarhs, 
aay poses."—Holinshed : Descr. Englund, bk. ii, 
ch, xix, , 


2. One of the first horns of a deer. 


tén’-deér-ly, *ten-dre-ly, adv. 
tender, a. ; -ly.] 
1. In a tender manner ; with tenderness or 
gentleness ; gently, mildly. 


“ And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 
Sternly, though tenderly. Art thou the King?” 
Longfellow : Sicilian’s Tale. 


2. With affection or pity ; fondly, dearly. 


“For, after all that has passed, I cannot help loving 
you tenderly.” "—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


3. Delicately, effeminately: as, a child 
tenderly reared. ey 
4, With a quick sense of pain; keenly. 


Susceptible of soft 


(Eng. 


5 
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tén’-dér-néss, * ten-der-nesse, s. [Eng. 
tender, a. ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being tender, 
delicate, or fragile ; softness, brittleness. 
2. Freedom from hardness or toughness : 
as, the tenderness of meat. 
8. The quality or state of being easily hurt ; 
softness, delicacy: as, tenderness of the skin. 
4. Susceptibility of the softer passions ; 
sensibility. 
“We have heard from you a voice 
At every moment softened in its course 
By tenderness of heart," 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 
§. Kind attention; kindness; kindly feeling 
or disposition ; care or affection for another, 
“No part of his conduct to her, since her marriage, 
had ititcntedl tenderness on his part."—Macaulay 
Hist. Hing., ch, ix. 
6. Scrupulousness, caution; extreme care 
or concern not to hurt or give offence, 


“The inducing cause of their error was an over- 
active zeal, and too wary a tenderness in avoiding 
eran dal bie Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. i, 

- tii, 

7. Cautious care to preserve or not to injure. 


“There being implanted in every man’s nature a 

eat tenderness of reputation, to be careless of it is 
ooked on as a mark of @ degenerous mind.”—Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

8. Pity, mercy, mildness, 

“No tenderness was shown to Ween to genius, or 
to sanctity.”"—Mucaulwy: Hist. Hng., ch. xiv. 

9. Softness of expression ; pathos. 

“Passages which would have reminded him of the 
tenderness of Otway or of the vigour of Dryden,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

tén’-din-ols, a. [Fr. tendineux.] [Tenpon.] 

1, Of or pertaining to a tendon or tendons, 

2. Partaking of the nature of a tendon. 

3. Full of tendons ; sinewy. 


*ténd’-mént, s. [Eng. tend (1), v.; -ment.] 
The act of tending ; attendance, care, 


“ Whether ill tendment or recurelesse paine 
Procure his death, the neighbours all complaine.” 


Bp. Hal; Satires, ti. 4, 
tén’-do, s. [Tenpon.] A tendon. 


tendo-Achillis, s. [AcHILLISs-TENDO.] 


tén’-don, s. [Fr., from an imaginary Low 
Lat. tendo, from Lat. tendo = to stretch.] 
Anat. (Pl.): Cords of tough, white, shining 
fibrous tissue, connecting the ligaments with 
the bones. 


tendon-phenomena, s. pl. 

Physiol. : The action of certain muscles, due 
apparently to reflex action produced by afferent 
impulses started in the tendon, but really to 
direct stimulation of the muscles themselves, 
Thus, when the leg is placed in an easy posi- 
tion (for example, resting upon the other leg), 
a sharp blowon the patellar tendon will cause 
a sudden jerk forward of the leg, produced 
by the contraction of the quadriceps femoris 
muscle. 


tén’-do-tome, s. [Eng. tendo(n), and Gr. 
Town (tomé) = a cutting. ] 

Surg.: Asubcutaneous knife, having a small 
oblanceolate blade on the end of a long stem, 
and used for severing deep-seated tendons 
without making a large incision or dissecting 
down to the spot, 


tén’-drac, s. [Native name.]} 

Zool.: A small insectivorous mammal, from 
Madagascar, allied to the Tanrec, but sepa- 
rated on account of its dentition, and given 
generic rank under 
the name Briculus. 
It is about two- , 
thirds of the size 
of the Common 
Hedgehog, which 
it closely resembles 

_ inappearance. Its 

general tint is 
dusky, the spines 
being black, tipped 
with white or light 
red. Telfair’s Tendrac, with the same habitat, 
constitutes another genus, Echinops, differing 
from Ericulus in dentition. It is about five 
inches long, brownish above, dingy white 
beneath, the upper surface closely covered 
with sharp spines, [RIcE-TENDRAC.] 


tén’-dril, *tén’-dréll, s. & a. [Shortened 
from Fr. tendrillons = tendrils ; O. Fr. tendron 
=a tender fellow, a tendril, from tendre = 
tender (q.v.); ef. Ital. tenerwme = cartilages, 
tendrils, from tenero = tender.) 


A. As substantive : 

1. Bot. & Lit. ; A curling and twining thread- 
like process by which one plant clings to 
another body for the purpose of support. It 
may be a modification of the midrib, as in 
the pea; a prolongation of a leaf, as in Nepen- 
thes; or a modification of the inflorescence, 
asin the vine. They have been divided into 
stem-tendrils and leaf-tendrils. Called ‘also 
Cirrhus, and by the old authors Capreolus and 
Clavicula, Linnzeus included tendrils under 
his fulera, Tendril-bearing plants are distri- 
buted among ten orders. 

“* As the vine curls her tendrils,” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 307. 
¥ Darwin (Origin of Species, ch. vii.) points 
out that the gradations from leaf-climbers to 
tendril-bearers are wonderfully close, and that 
in each case the change is beneficial to the 
species in a high degree. 

2. Fig.: Anything curling or spiral like a 
tendril. 

“The glossy tendrils of his raven hair,” 
Byron: Lara, li, 21. 
*B. As adj.: Clasping or climbing like a 
tendril ; having tendrils. 
“ Mingled with the curling growth 
Of tendril hops, that flaunt upon their poles,” 
Dyer: Fleece, i. 
tén’-driled, tén’-drilled, a. [Eng. ten- 
dribs -ed.] 
Bot., &c.: Furnished with tendrils. 


“Round their trunks the thousand -tendriled vine 
wound up.” Southey,’ Thaluba, bk. vi. 


*tén’-dron, s. [0. Fr.] A tendril. 


“Buds aud tendrons appear above ground. '—P, 
Holland; Plinie, bk. xix., eb. viil 


*tén’-dry, s. [Eug. tender (1), v.; -y-] Tender, 
offer, 

ténd’-some, a. [Eng. tend (1), v.3 -some.] 
Needing much care and attention ; as, a tend- 
some child. (Prov.) 


*tene,s. & v. [TEEN.] 


tén’-é-bra, s. pl. [Lat. = darkness.] 

Eecles.: The office of Matins and Lauds for 
the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in Holy 
Week (q.v.), Sung on the afternoon or evening 
of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday respect- 
ively. The Gloria Patri, hymns, antiphons of 
the Blessed Virgin, &e., are omitted in token 
of sorrow. At the beginning of the office, 
fifteen lighted candles are placed on a tri- 
angular stand, and at the conclusion of each 
et one is put out, till a single candle is 
eft at the top of the triangle. While the 
Benedictus is being sung, the lights on the 
high altar are extinguished, and then the 
single candle is hidden at the Epistle side, to 
be brought out at the conclusion of the office. 
The extinction of the lights (whence the name 
tenebre) is said to figure the growing dark- 


ness of the world at the time of the Cruci- | 


fixion, and the last candle is hidden for a time 
to signify that death could not really obtain 
dominion over Christ, though it appeared to 
do so, A noise is made at the conclusion of the 
office to symbolize the convulsions of nature 
at the death of Christ (Matt. xxvii. 45, 50- 
53; Mark xv. 33, 37, 88; Luke xxiii. 44, 45). 


*té-né-bri-cose, a. [Lat. tenebricosus, from 


tenebre = darkness.) Tenebrous, dark, gloomy. © 


*tén-6-brif’-iec, a. [Lat. tenebre = dark- 
ness, and facio=to make.] Causing or pro- 
ducing darkness; darkening. 

e ere light 
Lay fitful in a tenedrific time.” 
Browning : Ring & Book, x, 1,761. 

* tén-é-brif’-ic-otis, a. [Tenrprrric.] 
Causing or producing darkness ; tenebrific, 


té-né-bri-o, s. [Lat.=one who shuns the 
light, from tenebre = darkness.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Tenebrionidee 

(q.v.). Tenebrio molitor is the Mealworm (q.Vv.). 


té-né-bri-6n/-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tenebrio, 
genit. tenebrion(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of Heteromerous Beetles, 
tribe Atrachelia. 
long, depressed ; thorax square or trapezoid, 
the same breadth as the extremity of the 
abdomen ; last joint of the maxillary palpi 
formed like a reversed triangle or hatchet ; 
mentum but little extended, leaving the 
base of the jaws uncovered, Black or dull- 
coloured insects, with a peculiar odour, slow 
in their movements and nocturnal in their 
habits, A few aberrant species are found on 


Body usually oval er ob- | 


trees and plants. They feed generally on de- 
caying animal and vegetable matter. Most 
of the hard species are very tenacious of life. 
Some are mimetic, resembling Carabidse, Lon- 

icornes, &c. About 5,000 species are known. 
‘he larger number are found along the mar- 
gins of deserts in the Old and New World; 
the species being very numerous in such 
localities, 


*té-ne'-bri-olls, a. (Lat. tenebra = dark- 
ness.) Dark, gloomy, tenebrous ; pertaining 
to night, 

** Were moon and stars for villains only made, 
Yo guide, yet screen them, with tenebrious light?” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 965. 

*tén’-€-brose, a. [Lat. tenebrosus.) Dark, 

tenebrous, 


Tén-6-bro'-si, s. pl. [Ital.] [TeneBRosE.] 
Art: A name applied to a school of artists, 
also called Caravaggeschi, after its founder, 
Caravaggio. The remarkable characteristic of 
this class of artist was their bold and power: 
ful rendering of chiaroscuro, 


*tén-6-bros-i-ty, s. [0. Fr. ténébrosité.] 
The quality or state of being tenebrous ; dark- 
ness, gloom, gloominess. 


“Tenebrosity or darkness is directly opposite to 
light aud clearness."—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 882. 


* tén’-6-brotis, a. ([Lat. tenebrosus, from 
tenebrw = darkness.] Dark, gloomy. 
“The towering and teredbrous boughs of the cypress,” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 2. 
* tén’-6-brotis-néss, s. (Eng. fenebrous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being tene- 
brous; darkness, glooth. 


tén’-6-mént, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. tene- 
mentum, from Lat. tenco = to hold.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An abode, a habitation, a dwelling, a 
house, (Lit. & fig.) 

“ Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this louely tower, this ¢enement refit ?* 
Byron: Childe Harotd, it, 6 

2. An apartment, or set of apartments, in @ 
building, used by one family; an apartment, 
or set of apartments, in an inferior building 
used by a poor family. 

II. Law: Any species of permanent pro- 
perty that may be held, as lands, houses, an 
advowson, a franchise, a peerage, &c. 

“Tenement is a word of still greater extent (than 

land) and though in its vulgar acceptation it is only 
applied to houses and other buildings, yet in its 
original, proper, and legal sense, it siguitiesevery thin, 
that may _be holden, provided it be of a permanen 
nature: whether it be of a substantial and sensible, or 


of an wnsubstantial ideal kind.”"—8lackstone; Com- 
ment., bk. ii., ch, 2. 


tenement-house, s. A house divided 
into tenements occupied by separate families. 
In tenement houses the landlord does not res 
side on the premises, [TENEMENT, I. 2.] 


tén-é-mént’-al, a. [Eng. tenement; -al} 
Pertaining to a tenement, or tenements ; cap- 
able of being held by a tenant. 


“The other, or tenemental lands, they distributed 
aa their tenants.”—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. ii., 


tén-é-mént/-ar-y, a. [Eng. tenement ; -ary.) 


Capable of being leased; designed for'tenancy ; 
held by tenants, 


“Such were the Ceorls among the Saxons; but of 
two sorts, one that hired the lord’s outland or tene- 
mentary land (called also the Folcland) like our 
farmers."—Spelman: Of Feuds.& Tenures, ch, vii. 


té-nén’-das, s.  [Lat., accus, fem. zl. of 
tenendus, fut, pass. par. of teneo = to hold.) 
Scots Law: That clause of. a ecnarter by 
which the particular tenure is expressed, 


té-nén’-diim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of tenen- 
dus, fut, pass. par. of teneo = to hold.] 

Law: That clatse in a deed wherein the 
tenure of the land is created and limited. Its 
office is to limit and appoint the tenure of the 
land which is held, and how and of whom it 
is to be held, 


*tén’-ent, s. (Lat. 8rd pers. pl. pr. indie. of 
enna to hold.) A tenet es i 
“ His tenent is always as singular and aloof from the 
vulgar as he can."—Zarle: Microcosmography. 
tén-ér-iffe’, s. [See def.] A wine brought from 
Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands, resem- 
bling Madeira, but a little more acid in taste, 


* t8-nér’-i-ty, s. ee teneritas, from tener 
= tender (q.v.).] Tenderness. ’ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, © =é; ey =a; qu= kw. i 
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té-nés'-mic, a. [Tevesmvs.] 
| Med.: Pertaining to, or characterized by 
\ tenesmus. 


té-nés’-miis, s. [Lat., from Gr. rewveouds 
(teinesmos) (see def.) ; retvw (teind) = to strain. ] 


Pathol. : A desire to go to stool without the 
power of evacuation ; a straining at stool. It 
generally arises from violent and irregular 
motion of the rectum, as when there are in 
it ulcers or excrescences, or when there is 
stone in the bladder, or after long-continued 
diarrhoea, or in dysentery, &c. 


tén/-6t, s. (Lat. =he holds, 3rd pers. sing. pr. 

indice. of teneo=to hold.] Any opinion, 

| eee oa doctrine, or dogma which a person 
olds, believes, or maintains as true, 


_ “So that men will disbelieve their own eyes, 
renounce the evidence of their senses, and give their 
own experience the lye rather than admit of any- 
thing disagreeing with these sacred tenets.”—Locke : 
Human Underst., bk. iv., ch. xx. 


tén’-fold, a. or adv. |[Eng. ten, and fold.] 
Ten times as‘many or as great; ten times 
greater or more, 


téng’-ér-ite, s. [After C. Tenger, one of the 
first who described it; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A pulverulent mineral occurring as a 
thin crust on the gadolinite of Ytterby, Sweden. 
Lustre, dull; colour, white. Compos. stated 
to be that of a carbonate of yttria. 


Téng-malm, s. [Peter Gustavus Tengmalm, 
a Swedish naturalist, contemporary with Lin- 
neus, and author of Pan Suecus.] 


Tengmalm’s owl, s. 
Ornith.: Nyctala tengmalmi, the Common 
) Passerine or Tengmalm’s Owl, is deep brown, 
with a white throat, round brown spots on 
the breast and wings, and four white lines on 
te tail. 


It is scarcely larger than a black- 


é’-ni-oid, a. [(TnrorD.] 


tén’-nant-ite, s. [After the English chemist 
Smithson-Tennant ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An isometric mineral, occurring 
mostly in crystals. Hardness, 3°5 to 4; sp. 
gr. 4°37 to 4°53; lustre, metallic, becoming 
very dull on long exposure to light; colour, 
blackish gray to iron-black ; streak, dark gray. 
Compos. : a sulphatsenite of copper and iron, 
with the formula 4(Cu,Fe)S + AsgS3. The 

| finest crystals have hitherto been found in 
the mines of Cornwall. 


ee a 
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tén’—né, s. (Fr. tanné.] [Tawny.] 

Her.: A colour, a kind of chestnut or 
‘ orange-brown colour. It is seldom used in 
coat-armour. In engraving it is represented 
by diagonal lines, drawn from the sinister 
chief point, and traversed by horizontal ones, 


tén’-nér, s. [Eng. ten; -er.] A ten-pound 
note. (Slang.) 


“No money? Not much: perhaps a tenner.”— 
Hughes; Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xix. 


tén’-nis, * ten-eis, * ten-nes, *ten-nys, 
*ten-ys, *ten-yse, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
Skeat proposes O. Fr. tenies, pl. of tenie=a 
fillet, headband (Lat. tenia), in allusion to 
the string over which the balls are played, or 
to the streak on the wall as in rackets. Others 
refer Fr. tenez = take this, 2nd pers. pl. impera- 

ve of tenir = tohold.] A game of ball played 

in a court by two or four persons. The court 
is divided by a net, about three feet high, 
called the “line,” and the game consists in 
driving a ball against the wall, and causing it 
to rebound beyond the line, by striking it 
~ with a small bat, known as a racket, the ob- 
_ ject being-to keep the ball in motion as long 
as possible, he who first allows it to fall to 
} the ground losing the stroke. Tennis was in- 
» troduced into England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and was very popular down to the reign 
of Charles II. Since then it has become 
most extinct in Englaud, owing to the ex- 
nse of providing the complicated court. 
wn-tennis (q.v.), which is a modified form 
‘tennis, was introduced into England in 
3, and is now very popular in the Unitea 


s easy bow, his good stories, his style of dancing 
.c re ens e sound of his cordial laugh, 
ri to all London,”"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng. 


s. The ball used in the 
(Shakesp. : Much Ado, iii. 2.) 


— 
” 


ah't = i cee 


tennis-court, s. 
which tennis is played. 
LV, ii. 2:) 


* tén’-nis, v.t. [Tennts, s.] To drive back- 
wards and forwards, as a ball in the game of 
tennis. 

“ Those four garrisons issuing forth upon the enemy, 
will so drive him from one side to another, and tennis 
him amongst them, that he shall find no where safe to 
keep his feet in, nor hide himself,"—Spenser: On 
Ireland, 

tén’-on, *ten-oun, *ten-non, 
own, * ten-ant, * ten-ent, s. 
from tenir; Lat. teneo = to ; 
hold.] 

Carp. : The projecting end 
of a piece of timber fitted 
for insertion into a mortise, 
formed by cutting away a 
portion on one or more sides ; 
sometimes made cylindrical. 
The usual joint in putting 
up wooden frames, whether 
of buildings or machines. 
Tenons are secured in their 
mortises by pins, or by giv- 
ing them a dovetail, which 
is driven into the undercut mortise by means 
of a wedge or backing-block. 

“ & mortice and tenon, or ball-and-socket joint, is 

wanted at the hip.”"—Paley: Nat. Theol., ch. viii. 
tenon-auger, s. A hollow auger used 
for turning the ends of movable blind-slats 
down to a round tenon. The end of the 
tenon is afterwards dressed by a bur. 


tenon-saw,s. Athin saw with a thicker 
metallic backing ; used for fine work, such as 
sawing tenons, dovetails, mitres for joints, &c. 


tén’-6n, v.t. [TENON, s.] 
I, Literally : 
1. To fit for insertion into a mortise, as the 
end of a piece of timber. 
2. To join by means of a tenon, 


*TI. Fig.: To fasten or join together as 
with a tenon. (Andrewes: Sermons, li. 86.) 


A court or alley in 
(Shakesp.: 2 Henry 


* ten- 


[Fr. tenon, 


TENON. 


tén’-on-ing, pr. par. ora. [TENON, v.] 


tenoning-chisel, s. A donble-blade 
chisel which makes two cuts, leaving a middle 
piece which forms a tenon. 


tenoning-machine, s. A machine for 
cutting timber to leave a tenon. 


tén’-or, *tén’-our, *ten-oure, s. & a. 
(Fr. tenewr = the tenor part in music, tenor, 
substance, from Lat. tenorem, accus. of tenor 
=a holding on, tenor, sense ; teneo = to hold; 
Sp. tenor; Ital. tenore.] 

A. As subsiantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Continued run or course ; general or pre- 
vailing direction ; mode of continuance. 

“So shall my Gays in one sad tenor run.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad vi, 520, 

2. The course or line of thought which runs 
or holds through the whole of a discourse ; 
general course, direction, or drift of thought ; 
general spirit, meaning, or tendency ; purport, 
substance. 


“The whole tenor of the gospels and epistles shows, 
that human virtues are all light in the balance,”— 
Waterland : Works, v. 473, 

* 3, Stamp, character, nature, kind. 


“ All of a tenour was their after-life.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 1,148, 


II. Technically : 

1, Law: A transcript or copy. It implies 
that a correct copy is set out, and therefore 
the instrument must be set out correctly, 
even although the pleader may not have set 
out more than the substance or purport of 
the instrument, 

2. Music: Y 

(1) The third of the four kinds of voices 
arranged with regard to their compass, It is 
the highest of male chest voices, and its ex- 
tent lies between tenor c and treble a. The 
tenor voice is sometimes called by way of 
distinction ‘‘the human voice,” from an idea 
that it is the quality and compass of voice 
most common to man. The Plain Song of the 
Church was formerly given as a tenor part, 
the harmonies being constructed above and 
below it. The name is derived from the hold- 
ing or sustaining note which was given for- 
merly to this voice. In old music the tenor 
voice was divided into three classes, high, 
mean, and low tenor. 


(2) The third of the four parts in which con- 
certed or harmonized music for mixed voices 
is usually composed ; the part above the bass, 
Formerly the music for this part was written 
on a staff marked with the tenor clef; but 
now it is generally written in displayed or 
full-score music on the staff marked with the 
treble clef, and is sung an octave lower. In 
compressed and short-score music it is written 
on the bass staff and its supplementary upper 
ledger-lines, 

(3) One who possesses a tenor voice; one 
who sings a tenor part. 

(4) An instrument which plays a tenor part, 

(5) The larger violin of low pitch is called 
the tenor, alto viola, bratsche, and sometimes 
alto violin. 

(6) A tenor bell (q.v.). 

B. As adjective: 

Music: Pertaining to the tenor; adapted 
for playing or singing the tenor part: as, a 
tenor voice, a tenor instrument. 


tenor bell, s. The principal bell in a 
peal or set. 


tenor C, s. 

Music: 

1. The lowest c in the tenor voice: 

2. The lowest string of the tenor violin. 


tenor-clef, s. 

Music: The c clef placed upon the fourth 
line of the stave. It is used for the tenor 
voice, tenor trombone, the higher register of 
the bassoon and violoncello, &c. The treble 
clef is sometimes employed for the tenor 
voice, but the notes are then expressed an 

» octave above their true sound. 


tenor-trombone, s. 


Music: A trombone with a compass of two 
octaves and a fifth. 


tén’-or, s. [A corruption of tenon (q.v.). | 


tén-or’-é, s. [Ital.] 
Music: 

1, A tenor voice, 
2. A tenor singer. 


q Tenore buffo, a tenor singer to whom is 
assigned a comic part in an opera; Tenore 
leggiero, a tenor singer with a voice of light, 
small quality ; Tenore robusto, a tenor singer 
with a full, strong, sonorous voice. 


tén-o-ri’-no, s.  [Ital., dimin. of tenore = 
tenor.] A tenor singer having a voice of a 
light, clear, thin quality, 


* tén’-or-ist, s. [Eng. tenor ; -ist.] 
Music: One who sings the tenor part or 
plays the tenor violin. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


tén’-or-ite, s. [After the Neapolitan savant, 
Tenore ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A variety of melaconite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in very thin crystalline scales of a shining 
black colour on voleanie scoria at Vesuvius. 
Lately shown, on optical grounds, to be tzi- 
clinic in crystallization. 


tén-6r-o6n’, s. [TENoR.] 

Music: 

1, The name of an old tenor oboe with & 
compass extending downwards to tenor o, 

2. A word affixed to an organ stop to denote 
that it does not proceed below tenor c: as, 
tenoroon hautboy. A tenoroon diapason is a 
pee diapason which does not extend below 

enor C. 


tén’-6-tome, s. [Tenporome.] 
tén-dt'-d-myJ, * tén-dn-tdt'-d-mj, s. [Gr. 
tevov (tenon), genit. tévovtos (tenontos) = 
tenon, and topy (tomé) = a cutting.) 
Surg.: The act of dividing a tendon; the 
division of a tendon, 


tén/-pen-ny, a. (Eng. ten, and penny.] Valued 
at or worth tenpence, 


tenpenny-nail, s. [Penny, J.] 
tén-rée, s. [Tanrec.] 


ténse, a. [Lat. tensus, pa. par. of tendo = to 

stretch.] Stretched tightly; stretched ox 
strained to stiffness ; rigid; not lax. 

“The skin was tensa, also rimpled and blistered.’- 


Wiseman: Surgery. 


 {6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. —ing, 
han. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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ténse, * tence, s. [0. Fr. tens; Fr. temps = 
time, season, from Lat. tempus = time, a 
tense ; Port. & Ital. tempo; Sp. tiempo.) 

Gram. : One of the forms which a verb takes 

in order to express time of action or of that 
which is affirmed ; one of the particular forms 
of inflection of a verb by which time of action 
is expressed. The primary simple tenses are 
three: past, present, and future; but these 
admit of many modifications, which differ in 
different languages. In English tenses are 
formed: (1) by internal vowel change, as in 
sing, sang, fling, flwng, &ec. ; (2) by termina- 
tional inflection, as in love, loved, live, lived, 
&c.; or (3) by the use of auxiliary verbs, as 
love, did love, will love; go, will go, had gone, 
&e. 

“The tenses are used to mark present, past, and 
future time, either indefinitely without reference to 
any beginning, middle, or end; or else definitely, in 
mesrelal to such distinctions.”"—Harris : Hermes, bk. 
1, ch. V1. 


ténse’-ly, adv. ([Eng. tense, a.; -ly.] Ina 
tense manner; tightly ; with tension. 
ténse’-néss, s. [Eng. tense, a. ; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being tense or stretched to 
stiffness ; stiffness, tension. 
“Should the pain and tenseness of the part continue, 
the operation must take place.”"—Sharp: Surgery. 


*tén-si-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. tensible; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being tensible or ten- 
sile ; tensility. 


*ten’-si-ble, a. (Eng. tens(e), a.; -tble.] Ca- 
pable of being extended ; tensile. 


“Gold is the closest and therefore the hexviest of 
metals, and is likewise the most flexible and tensible.” 
—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 327. 


tdn’-sile, a. [Lat. tensus = tense (q.v.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to tension: as, tensile 

strength. 

2. Capable of being extended or drawn out 

in length or breadth. 

“ All bodies ductile and tensile, as metals that will 
be drawn into wires, have the appetite of not dis- 
continuing.”—Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 845, 

tensile-strength, s. The cohesive power 
by which a material resists an attempt to pull 
it apart in the direction of its fibres, This 
bears no relation to its capacity for resisting 
compression. 


*tén-siled, a. [Eng. tensil(e); -ed.] Ren- 
dered capable of tension; made tensile, 


tén-sil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. tensil(e); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being tensile. 

“The libration or reciprocation of the spirits in the 
tensility of the muscles would not be so perpetual.”— 
More: Immort. of the Soul, bk. ii., ch. x. 

tén’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. tensionem, aceus. 
of tensio=a stretching, from tensus, pa. par. 
of tendo = to stretch ; Sp. tension; Ital. ten- 
sione. | 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of stretching or straining. 


“Tt can have nothing of vocal sound, voice being 
raised by a stiff tension of the larynx."—Holder. 


(2) The state of being stretched or strained 
to stiffness; the state of being bent or strained. 
“The string which is constantly kept in a state of 
tension will vibrate on the slightest impulse."—Anoz 
Essiys, No. 21. 

2, Fig. : Mental strain, stretch, or applica- 
tion; strong or severe intellectual effort or 
exertion; strong excitement of feeling ; great 
activity or strain of the emotions or will. 


II. Technically: 
1. Elect. : Electro-motive force. 
sured by the electrometer. 


2. Mech. : The strain or the force by which 
a bar, rod, or string is pulled when forming 
part of a system in equilibrium or in motion, 
Thus, when a cord supports a weight, the 
tension at every part of tle string is equal to 
that weight. 


3. Pneum.: The expansibility or elastic 
force of gaseous bodies, whence gases are 
sometimes. called elastic fluids, 

4, Sewing-mach.: A pressure upon the 
thread to prevent its running too easily from 
the spool. . 


tension-bridge, s. A bridge constructed 
on the principle of the bow, the arch'support- 
ing the track by means of tension-rods, and 
the string acting as a tie. 


tension-rod, s. A stay or tie-rod in a 
truss or structure, which connects opposite 
parts and prevents their spreading asunder. 


It is mea- 


fare, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey=a; qu= 


tense—tentaculite 


tension-spring, s. A spring for wag- 
gons, railway-carriages, Wc. 


tén’-sioned, a. (Eng. tension; -ed.] Sub- 
jected to tension or drawing out; in a state 
of tension; tense, drawn out, extended. 


*téns’-i_ty, s. {Hng. tens(e), a.; -ity.] The 
state of being tense ; tension, tenseness. 


* téns’-ive, a. (Eng. tens(e), a. ; -ive.] Giving 
a sensation of tension, stiffness, or contraction. 


“From cholef is a hot burning pain; a beating pain 
from the pulse of the artery; a tensive pain from dis- 
tension of the parts by the fulness of humour,”— 
Floyer ; On Humours. 


tén’-some, a. 
tén’-son, s. 


(TENDSOME,] 
([TENZzON.] 


tén’-sor, s. [Lat. tensus, pa. par. of tendo= 
to stretch.] 

Anat.: Any muscle which stretches the 
part on which it specially operates; as, the 
tensor palati, the tensor tarsi, &c. 


* tén’-sure (sas sh), s. [Eng. tens(e) ; -wre.] 
Tension; the act of stretching; the state of 
being stretched. 


“This motion upon pressure, and the reciprocal 
thereof, motion upon tensure, we call motion of 
liberty, which is, when any body being forced to a 
preternatural extent restoreth itself to the natural.” 
—Bacon. 


tént (1), *tente, s. [Fr. tente, from Low Lat. 
tenta =a tent, prop. fem. sing. of tentus, pa. 
par. of tendo= to stretch; Sp. tienda; Port. 
& Ital. tenda; Lat. tentoriwm.] 

1. A portable pavilion or lodge, consisting 
of some flexible material, such as skins, mat- 
ting, canvas, or other strong textile fabric, 
stretched over and supported on poles. Among 
uncivilized and wandering tribes tents have 
been the ordinary dwelling-places from the 
earliest times, but among civilized nations 
they are principally used as temporary lodg- 
ings for soldiers when engaged in the field, 
for travellers on an expedition, or for pro- 
viding accommodation, refreshment, &c., for 
large bodies of people collected together out 
of doors on some special occasion, as at horse- 
races, fairs, cricket-matches, or the like. 
Military tents are made of canvas, supported 
by one or more poles, and distended by means 
of ropes fastened to pegs driven into the 
ground, Tents of a large size, such as are used 
for out-of-door fétes are known as marquees, 

“* Now man the next, receding toward the main, 

Wedged in one body, at the tents they stand.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xv. 788, 

2. An apparatus used in field-photography ; 
a substitute for the usual dark room. It con- 
sists of a box provided with a yellow glass 
window in front, and furnished with drapery 
at the back, so as to cover the operator and 
prevent access of light to the interior. It is 
usually provided with shelves and racks in- 
side, developing-tray, and a vessel of water 
overhead, having an elastic tube passing to 
the inside, to convey water for washing the 
plate. 

+3. A kind of pulpit of wood erected out-of- 
doors, in which clergymen used to preach 
when the people were too numerous to be 
accommodated within-doors. (Still sometimes 
used.) (Scotch.) 

4, A Rechabite lodge Jer. xxxv. 7). [RECH- 
ABITE, 3.] 

“The sick funds in the possession of the various 

tents."—Rechubite Magazine, July, 1886, p. 151. 
tent-bed, s. A high post bedstead, having 
curtains in a tent form above. 


tent-caterpillar, s. The larva of a 
moth, Clisiocampa americana, destructive to 
the apple and cherry-tree. 


tent-maker, s. One who makes tents, or 
weaves the cloth for tents. (Acts xviii. 8). 


tent-peg, s. A peg of wood, driven into 
the ground, to which the tent ropes are 
fastened. 


tent-pegging, s. <A game or sport con- 
sisting in trying to pick a tent-peg out of the 
ground with a spear or lance while riding at 
full speed. 


“Colonel ——, who reopened an old wound while 
engaged in the game of tent-pegging, died last night.” 
—Standard, Jan. 15, 1886. 


* tent-stitch, s. 
in worsted work. 


“She does, core of my heart—she does—and is as 
ignorant of musicas I am of tent-stitch.”—Lord Lytton > 
My Novel, ch, xii. 


A kind of fancy stitch 


NNN  —_—_——_——— 


tent-tree, s. 


Bot.: Pandanus Fosteri, found in Lord 
Howe's Island. 


tént (2), s. (Contract. from attent or attention.] 
Attention, caution, care, notice. 


“Canny vow, lad—canny now—tak tent and tak 
time.”—Scott - Antiquary, ch. vii. 


tént (3), *tente, s. [Fr., from Lat. tento= 
to handle, to touch, to test; Fr. tenter = to 
tempt, to prove, to try; Sp. tienta = a probe; 
tiento =a touch.] 
Surgical : 


* 1, A probe. 
“ Modest doubt is called 
The beacon of the wise ; the tent that searches 
To the bottom of the worst.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ti. 2. 


2. A roll of lint, sponge, &c., of cylindrical 
or conical shape, introduced into an uleer or 
wound to keep the external portion open and 
induce it to heal from the bottom. [SPoncE- 
TENT. ] 


tént (4), s. (Sp. (vino) tinto = deep red (wine); 
tinto = deep-coloured, from Lat. tinctus, pa. 
par. of tingo=to dye.] A kind of wine of a 
deep red colour, chiefly from Galicia or Malaga 
in Spain. It is principally used for saera- 
mental purposes. 


“ While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine, 
Rich canary with sherry and tent superfine.” 


Percy: Reliques, I. ii. 16, 
*tént (1), v.i. [Tent (1), s.] To lodge, as in 
a tent; to tabernacle. 


“The smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and schoolboys’ tears take up 
The glasses of my sight.” 


Shakesp. - Coriolanus, iii. 2. 
tént (2), v.i. & t. [Tent (2), s.] 


A. Intrans.: To attend ; to obsexve atten- 
tively. (Followed by to.) 

B. Trans.: To observe, 
notice, to regard. (Scotch:) 


tént (3), v.t. [TENT (8), s.] 
1. To probe ; to search, as with a tent. 


“T'll observe his looks; 
Tl tent him to the quick.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 


2. To keep open, as a wound, with a tent 
or pledget. 


tén’-ta-cle, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. tentacu- 
lum (q.v.). ] 

Zool. (Pl.): Feelers ; delicate organs of touch 
or of prehension possessed by inany of the 
lower animals ; as the Meduside, the Polyzoa, 
the Cephalopods, &c. 


tén-tac’-u-la, s. pl. [TENTAcULUM.] 


to remark, to 


tén-tac’-u-lar, a. [Low Lat. tentacul(wm) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to a 
tentacle or tentacles; in the nature of a 
tentacle or tentacles. 


tén-tac’-u-late, tén-tic’-u-lat-éd, a. 
{Low Lat. tentacul(wm) ; Eng. sulf. -ate, -ated.) 
Furnished with or having tentacles. 


“Tentaculate appendage laterally developed.” 
Kent: Infusoria, ii, 807. 


tén-tac-u-lif’-ér-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ten- 
recut, pl. of tentaculwm (q.v.), and jero= to 
ear. ] 


Zool. : An order of Infusoria, or a class of 
Protozoa. Animalcules bearing neither flagel- 
late appendages nor cilia in their adult state, 
but seizing their food and effecting locomo- 
tion, when unattached, through the medinm 
of tentacle-like processes developed from the 
cuticular surface or internal parenchyma 3 
these tentacles are simply adhesive or tubu- 
lar, and provided at their distal extremity 
with a cup-like sucking-disc, an endoplast, 
and one or more contractile vesicles usually 
conspicuously developed ; trichoeysts rarely, 
if ever, present; increasing by longitudinal 
or transverse fission, or by external and in- 
ternal bud-formation. They inhabit salt and 
fresh water; and are divided into two groups: 
Suctoria, in which the tentacles are wholly 
or partially suctorial, and Actinaria, in which 
they are merely adhesive. 


tén-tic-u-lif’-ér-oiis, 7. [TENTACULIFERA.] 
Bearing or producing tentacles. 
tén-ta-cu’-li-form, a. [Lat. tentaculum = 
a tentacle, and forma = form.] Shaped like a 
tentacle. 
tén-tac’-u-lite, s, [Tentacutites.] , 
Paleont.: Any individual of the genus 
Tentaculites, “ay 


tentaculite-beds, s. pl. 
' Geol.: Beds of Middle Devonian age, in 
North Devonshire and in Germany. 


tén-tac-u-li-tés, s. (Mod. Lat. tentacul(um); 
suff. -ites. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of organisms, generally 
referred to the Annelida, but stated by S. P. 
Woodward, &c., to be more properly classed 
under the Pteropoda, or perhaps with Ortho- 
ceras (q.v.). There is a straight conical shelly 
tube, annulated and sometimes striated. The 
walls of the shell are thin, and it is open at 
the thick end. Found in the Silurian and 
Devonian rocks. Tentaculites annulatus is a 
characteristic Lower Silurian fossil. 


tén-tac’-u-itim (pl. tén-tac’-u-la), s. 
{Lat., from tento = to feel, to try.] The same 
as TENTACLE (q.V.). 


*tent’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. tent (1), 8.3 
h -age.] A collection of tents ; an encampment. 
“Upon the mount the king his tentage fixed.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, ti. 15. 
*tén-ta/-tion, * ten-ta-ci-on, s.  [Lat. 
i? tentatio, from tentatus, pa. par. of tento = to 
try.) (Temprarion.] Trial, temptation. 


“Tf at any time through the frailty of our wretched 
nature and the violence of tentation, we be drawn into 
a sinful action, yet Jet us take heed of being leavened 
with wickedness.”— Bp, Hall: Remains. 


tén’-ta-tive, a. & s. [Lat. tentativus = try- 
ing, tentative, from tentatus, pa. par. of tento 
7 = to try; Fr. tentutif; Sp. tentativo.) 
A, Asadj.: Based on or consisting in ex- 
periment ; experimental, empirical. 
: “The tentative edict of Constantius described many 
false hearts.”—Bp. Hall: Remains, p. 15. 
+B. As subst.: An essay, an experiment, a 
trial. 


“The various tentatives of the early thinkers had 
all ended in a scepticism which was turned to dex- 
terous use by the Sophists.”—Lewes : History of Philo- 
sophy (ed. 1880), i. 838, 


tén’-ta-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. tentative; -ly.] 
In pe ae manner; by way of experiment 
or trial. 


 tént’-Ed, a. (Eng. tent (1), s.; -ed.] Furnished 
or covered with tents. 
“The palisade, 


That closed the tented ground.” 
Scott ; Marmion, v. 1. 

tént’-ér (i), s. (Eng. tent (2), v.; -er.] A 
. he in a manufactory who tends to or 

ooks after a machine, or set of machines, so 
_ that they may be in proper working order, as 
 @loom-tenter. He may also have the super- 
vision of a certain number of the hands em- 
ployed on such machines. 


_ tént’-ér (2), * teint-er, *tent-ar, *tent- 
ure, ‘tent-our, *tent-owre, s._ [Prop. 
 _tentwre, from Fr. tentwre =a stretching, ex- 
tending; Lat. tentura=a stretching, from 
_ tentus, pa. par. of tendo = to stretch.] 

1. Aframe used to stretch pieces of cloth, 
to make them set even and square. 

2. A drying-room. 

3. A tenter-hook. 


“Ye haue streigned it on the tentours, and drawen 
it on the perche,’—Golden Boke, let. 5. 


* 4 On the tenters; [TENTER-HOOK, J]. 


tenter-bar, s. <A device for stretching 
loti. 
_ tenter-ground, s. Ground on which 
= “e stretching cloth are erected. [Trn- 
TER (2), 1. 
er sould distinguish only a shadow of the castle on 


gw hill, and tenter-grounds spread far and wide round 
the town.”"—Gray: Letter to Dr. Wharton, 


tenter-hook, s. 

1, Lit.: One of a set of hooks arranged on 
inside margin of a frame and used in 
stretching cloth, the margin of which is held 
fast by the hooks. 

2. Fig.: Anything that painfully strains, 
racks, or tortures. 

| On tenter-hooks, * On the tenters: On the 
h ‘. on the rack; in a state of suspense 
xiety. 

-6r, v.t. & i, [Tenver (2), s.] 

Trans. : To hang, stretch, or strain on 
on tenters. 

opel or cloth is es, it springeth 


: To admit of being stretched 


eh 


the 


tentaculites—tenure 


*téntes, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful ; ef. Fr. tentes | tén-tor’-i-iim, s. 


= tents.] 
Bot. : The catkins of Juglans regia. (Lyte.) 


ténth, * tenthe, * teonthe, a. & s. [A.S. 
teddha; Icel. ttundi.} 

A. As adj.: The ordinal of ten; coming 
next after the ninth. 


“Tt may be thought the less strange, if others can- 
not do as much at the tenth or twentieth trial as we 
did after much practice,”—Boyle. 


B. As substantive : 


I. Ord. Lang.: A tenth part; one of ten 
equal parts into which anything is or may be 
divided ; a tithe, 

“Of all the horses, 


The treasure in the field achieved, and city, 
We render you the tenth.” 
; Shakesp, : Coriolanus, i. 9. 
Il. Technically : 


1. Eccles.; The tenth part of the annual 
profit of every church living in England, form- 
erly paid to the pope, but by statute transferred 
to the crown, and afterwards made a part of the 
fund known as Queen Aune’s Bounty. «(Hng.) 


2. Law: (See extract). 


“Tenths and fifteenths were temporary aids issuin; 
out of personal property, aud were formerly the rea’ 
tenth or fifteenth part of all the movables belonging 
to the subject. Originally the amount was uncertain, 
but was reduced toa certainty in the eighth year of 
Edward III., when new taxations were made of every 
township, borough, and city in the kingdom, and 
recorded in the Exchequer. So that when, afterwards, 
the commons granted the crown a fifteenth, every 

arish in England immediately knew their propor- 

ion of it."—Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 7. 


3. Music: 

(1) A compound interval, comprising an 
octave and a third, nine conjoint degrees, or 
ten sounds. The tenth is the octave of the 
third, and may be major or minor, diminished 
or augmented. 

(2) An organ stop, tuned a tenth above the 
diapasons, called also double tierce or decima. 


ténth’-ly, adv. [Eng. tenth; -ly.] In the 
tenth place. 


tén-thré-din’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ten- 
thred(o), genit. tentiredin(is); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom., : Sawflies ; a family of Hymenoptera, 
tribe Phytophaga. The ovipositor is a saw- 
like blade of two lateral pieces at the apical 
end of the abdomen. Antenne generally 
short, with three to thirty joints, sometimes 
pectinated in the males. Maxillary palpi with 
six joints ; prothorax produced at the sides 
to the origin of the four wings ; anterior tibiee 
with two spurs at the apex. ‘The males are 
generally darker in colour than the females. 
The female, by the saw of the ovipositor, 
makes slits in the leaves or tender shoots of 
plants, and then separating the two pieces, 
deposits her eggs between them. The larve 
have eighteen to twenty-two feet; they are 
like those of the Lepidoptera, but want the 
circles of hooked bristles, and have only a 
simple eye on each side of the forehead. The 
cocoon is of the texture of parchment, or may 
resemble lattice, or both characteristics may 
be present. It is attached to the plant or tree 
on which the larvee feed or is buried in the 
ground. About athousand species are known, 
many of them from Europe, The larve are 
very destructive to crops. [ATHALIA.] 


tén-thre’-do, s. [Gr. revOpndév (tenthrédon) 
=a kind of wasp or fly.] 

Entom.: Sawfly, the typical genus of Ten- 
thredinide. Upper wings with four sub- 
marginal cells ; autenne with the third and 
fourth joints of the same length. Tenthredo 
ethiops, a small black species, deposits eggs 
on cherry and other fruit trees. The larvee are 
black, and often numerous enough to do the 
trees great damage. Tenthredo grossularie is 
the Gooseberry Sawfly. 


tént’-ie, a. [Eng. tent (2), s.;-ie=-y.] Heed- 

ful, cautious. (Scotch.) 

“ Jean slips in twa with tentie e'e.” 
Burns» Halloween, 

* tén-tié’-In-oiis, a. [Lat. tentigo, genit. 

tentiginis =a stretching, lasciviousness.] 

1. Stiff, stretched. 

2. Lustful, lecherous. 


“Nothing affects the head 80 much as a tentiginous 
humour, repelled and elated to the upper region.”— 
Swift: Mechanical Operations of the Spirit, 


tént’-léss, a. [Eng. tent (2), s.; -less.] Heed- 
less, eeretens. (Scotch. ) ba : 


“Tl wander on, with tentless heed.” 
Burns : To James Smith. 
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[Lat.= a tent (q.v.).] 

Anat.: An arched or vaulted partition, 
stretched across the cerebrum and the cere- 
bellum. 


*tént’/-or-y, s. (Lat. tentorium=a tent.] 
The textile tabric of a tent. 


“The women who are said to weave hangings and 
curtains for the grove, were no other then makers of 
tentories, to spread from tree to tree.”—velyn: 
Sylva, bk. iv., § 8. 


*tént’—ure, s. [Fr.] [TENTER, s.] 
hangings, wall-paper. 


tént-wort, s. [First element doubtful; 
Britten & Holland quote a statement by 
Threlkeld that the plant was named because it 
was a specific against the ‘‘ taint” or swelling 
of the joints in rickets.] 
Bot.: Asplenium kuta muraria. 


Paper- 


*tén’-u-Aate, v.t. [Lat. tenwatus, pa. par. of 
tenwo = to make thin; tenwis = thin.) To 
make thin. 


ten’-u-és, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of tenuis = thin.] 
Gram, : A term applied to the letters «, 7,7 
(k, p, t) of the Greek alphabet, in relation to 
their respective mniddle letters y, B, 6 (g, , a), 
and their aspirates x, p, @ (ch, ph, th). ‘Iliese 
terms ,are also applied to the corresponding 
letters and articulate elements in any lan- 
guage, 
tén-u-i-fo’-li-oits, a. 
and folium =a leaf.] 
Bot. :; Having thin or narrow leaves. 


{Lat. tenuis = thin, 


tén’-u-i-oiis, a. (Lat. tenuis=thin.] Rare 
or subtle ; tenuous. (Opposed to dense.) 


“The most tenwious, pure, and simple matter.”— 
Glanvill: Pre-existence of Souls, ch, xiv. 


+ tén-u-i-rés'-tér, s. [Tenuimosrres.] 
Zool. : Any individual member of the group 
Tenuirostres (q.v.). 


} tén-u-i-ros'-tral, a. [Tenvurrosrres.] Of 
or pertaining to the Tenuirostres ; slender- 
beaked. 


“The grallatorial or tenuirostral type is shown in 
birds, as in piece el by a great slenderness and 
elongation of the jaws, muzzle, or bill.”—Swainson: 
Birds, i. 10, 


+tén-u-i-_rés'-trés, s. pl. (Lat. tenwis = thin, 
slender, and rostrum = a beak.] 

Ornith.; A division of Insessores, having a 
long and slender beak tapering to a point. 
Toes large and slender, especially the hind 
one, the outer usually more or less united to 
the middle one at the base. They live on 
juices of plants or on insects. Families Cer- 
thiadee, Meliphagidee, Trochilidee, Promerop- 
ide, and Upupide. 


tén’-u-is, s. [Lat.= thin.] 
Gram. : One of the tenues (q.v.). 


tén-w’-i-ty, * ten-u-i-tie, s. [Fr. tenuité, 
from Lat. tenuitatem, accus. of tenwitas, from 
tenwis = thin.] 

1. The quality or state of being tenuous or 
thin; thinness, slenderness; simallness in 
diameter. 

“In the iris of the eye, and the drum of the ear, 
the tenuity of the muscles is astonishing.”—Paley ? 
Natural Theology, ch, ix. 

2. Rarity, rareness, thinness, as of a fluid: 

as, the tenwity of the atmosphere. 

*3. Simplicity, plainness’; absence of gran- 
deur ; meanness, 

*4, Poverty. 


“The tenwity and contempt of clergymen will soon 
let them see whata ipobe cunoias they are, when parted 
from the influence of thatsupremacy.”—Aing Charles: 
Eikon Basilike. 


tén’-u-oiis, a. [Lat. tenwis = thin, slender.) 
1. Thin, small, slender, minute. 
2. Rare, rarefied ; subtle, not dense, 


tén’-ure, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. tenwra, from 
Lat. teneo = to hold.) 

1. The act, manner, or right of holding pro- 
perty, especially real estate. Land may be 
held according to two main principles, feudal 
or allodial ay these words). The former is 
the principle universal in England. The 
ancient English tenures are to be accounted 
for upon feudal principles, and no other; 
being fruits of, and deduced from, the feudal’ 
policy. For there seem to have subsisted 
among our ancestors four A Ghee species of 
lay tenures, to which others may be 


7 a 
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reduced, the grand criteria of which were the 
natures of the several services that were due 
to the lords from their tenants. These ser- 
vices, in respect of their quality, were either 
free or base services; in respect of their 
quantity and the time of their exacting them, 
were either certain or uncertain, Free ser- 
vices were such as were not unbecoming the 
character of a soldier or a freeman to perform ; 
as, to serve under his lord in the wars, to pay 
a sum of money, and the like, Base services 
were such as were fit only for peasants or 
persons of a.servile rank ; as, to plough the 
lord’s land, to make his hedges, or other 
Mean employments. By later statutes the 
former complication of tenure has been re- 
duced and land title made uniform, but the 
feudal principle persists, and all land is con- 
sidered to be held mediately or immediately 
from the King. In the United States land is 
held under allodial or independent tenure, and 
the title of every tenant in fee-simple is abso- 
lute, and subject to the claim of no superior. 
In legal technicality, however, the English 
terms for tenure are retained. [BurGAGE, 
CopyHoLp, FRANKALMOIGNE, SocaGE, VILLE- 
NAGE. } 

“The tenwre described by our ancient writers, under 
the name of privileged villenage, is such as has been 
held of the kings of England from the Conquest down- 
wards; being no other than an exalted species of 
copyhold, subsisting at this day, viz, the tenwre in 
ancient demesne. ft applies to those lands or manors, 
which, though now perhaps granted out to private 
subjects, were actually in the hands of the crown in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, or William the 
Conqueror; and the tenants therein have some pecu- 
liar privilege, now of little if of any value. It thus 
appears, that whatever changes and alterations our 
tenures have in process of time undergone, from the 
Saxon era to the 12 Car. II., all lay tenures are now in 
effect reduced to two species ; free tenwre in common 
socage, and base tenure by copy of court-roll.”—Slack- 
stone; Comment., bk. ii., ch. 4. 

2. The consideration, condition, or service, 
which the occupier of land gives to his lord or 
superior for the use of his land. 

3. Manner of holding in general; the terms 
or conditions upon which anything is held or 
retained. 

“ All that seems thine own 
Held by the tenure of his will alone.” 
Cowper : Expostulation, 678, 
té-nii’-t6, a. {Ital. = held.] 

Music: Aterm applied to a note or series ot 
notes having to be held or kept sounding the 
full time. 


tén’-zon, tén’-s6n, s. [Fr. tenson; Ital. 
tenzone; from Low Lat, tensionem, accus. of 
tensio = a contending, a contest, from Lat. 
tensus, pa. par. of tendo = to stretch.] A con- 
tention in verse between rival troubadours 
before a tribunal of love or gallantry ; hence, 
a@ subdivision of a chanson composed by one 
of the contestants or competitors. 


té-0-cal’-li, s. (Mex. = God’s house.] 

Antig.: The name given to the temples of 
the aborigines of Mexico. They were built in 
the form of a four-sided pyramid, in two, 
three, or more stories, or terraces, on the 
highest of which the temple proper was 
situated. The Teocallis of Yucatan are not 
built in terraces, but rise at an angle of 45° to 
the platforms on which the temple is placed. 
[Pyramip, 2.] 

“‘ A spacious and imposing building, erected on the 


Tuins of the great teocalii, or temple of the Aztec god, 
Mixitli."—Chambers' Encyc., vi. 436, 


té’-d-pan, s. [Mex. = place of God.] The 
same as T'ROOALLI (q.V.). 


té’-pal, s. [Altered from petal, and with a 
reference to sepal.] 


Botany: 
1, A petal. 
2. One of the portions of a perianth, 


tép-é-fae’-tion, *tép-i-fac’-tion, s. [Lat. 
tepefactus, pa. par. of tepefacio = to tepefy 
(q.v.).] The act or operation of warming or 
making tepid or moderately warm. 


tép'-é-fy, *tép'i-fy, vt. & i. [Lat. tepe- 
Jacio, from tepeo = to be warm, and facio = to 
make.] 
A. Trans.: To make tepid or moderately 
Warm. 
“They (pike) lie close to the bottom, where the 
' water is most warm, and seldom venture out, except 
the day be particularly fine, and the shaliows at the 
edges of the stream become tepified by the powerful 
he the sun.”— Goldsmith: Animated Nature, 
V. 283. 
B. Intrans, : To become tepid or moderately 
warn. 


tenuto—teratology 


té-pé-ji-lo’-té (jas h), s. [Native name in 
Central America. } 

Bot. : The young, unexpanded flower-buds 
of a species of Chamedorea (q.v.); highly 
esteemed as a vegetable. 


téph’-ree-ops, s. [Gr. rébpa (tephra) = ashes, 

and &w (6ps)= the face, the countenance. } 

Ichthy.: A genus of Sparide, group Can- 
tharina, from Chinese, Japanese, and <Aus- 
tralian seas. 

* téph’-ra-miin-¢y, s. [Gr. réppa (tephra) = 
ashes, aud pavteta (manteia) = prophecy, di- 
vination.] Divination by the inspection of 
the ashes of a sacrifice. 


téphrine, téph’-rite, s. [Gr. ré}pa (tephra) 
= cinders, ashes ; suff. -ine, -ite.] 

Petrol. ; A name originally given to a gray, 
ash-like rock of loose texture, the base of 
which was trachytic. Subsequent investiga- 
tion has shown, however, that it consists of 
a plagioclase felspar, associated with either 
nepheline or leucite, and sometimes with both, 
and also several accessory minerals, This 
name has been until recently used by French 
geologists; but Rosenbusch (Mikroskopische 
Physiographie d. massigen Gesteine, Stuttgart, 
1877) has adopted it as a designation of a 
“family” of rocks, most of which are equiva- 
lent to the phonolites (q.v.). 


téph-ri-tis, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. réppa 
(tephra) = ashes.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Pleuronectide (q.v.), 
allied to Hippoglossus, The mouth is nearly 
symmetrical, and the dorsal commences above 
the eye. 


téph-rod-or’-nis, s. [Gr. rehpaddns (tephra- 
dés) =ash-coloured, and opus (crnis) = a bird. 
Named from their sombre plumage. ] 

Ornith.: A genus of Prionopide (in some 
classifications, of Laniide, when they are 
placed in the sub-family Dicrurine), with four 
species, from the Oriental region. The frontal 
feathers are bristly and incurved. They go 
about in small flocks, carefully hunting for 
the insects on which they feed. 


*téph’-ré-man-cy, *téph-r6-man’-ti-a 
(ti as shi), s. [TePHRamancy.] 


téph-ro'-si-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. redpés 
(tephros) = ash-coloured.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Galegew. Tropical or 
sub-tropical trees, shrubs, or herbs, usually 
with unequally pinnated leaves, covered with 
a gray silky down, and lanceolate or subulate 
stipules. Flowers mostly in axillary racemes, 
white or purplish; calyx campanulate, with 
five nearly equal teeth; stamens in one or 
two bundles; legume linear, compressed, 
straight, or curved, many-seeded. The young 
branches of Tephrosia toxicaria and T. cinerea, 
West Indian plants, with the leaves pounded 
and sometimes mixed with quicklime, are 
thrown into pools and mountain streams to 
poison fish. The smaller fry die; the larger 
fishes, though temporarily stupefied, generally 
recover. An infusion of the seeds of T. pur- 
pured, a copiously branched perennial, one or 
two feet high, common in India, is given as a 
cooling medicine. A decoction of the bitter 
root is given in dyspepsia, lientery, tym- 
panius, &c. T. Senna is used as a purga- 
tive by the inhabitants of Popayan. A blue 
dye is extracted from 7’. tinctoria, an under- 
shrub growing in Mysore, &c. T. Apollinea 
in Nubia, and T. toxicaria in the Niger 
region, are also dye plants. 

2. Entom.: A genus of Geometer Moths, 
family Boarmide. Five species are British. 


tép’-id, a. (Lat. tepidus, from tepeo=to be 
warm, from same root as Sanse. tap = to 
burn.] Moderately warm; lukewarm. 


‘Through the tepid gleams 
Deep musing, then he best exerts his song.” 
Thomson: Autumn, 1,824, 


tép-i-dar’-i-tim, s. [Lat., from tepidus = 
tepid (q.v.). ] 

Roman Antig.: An apartment in Roman 
baths where the tepid water was placed ; 
also the boiler in which the water was warmed 
for the tepid bath. 


té-pid-i-ty, s. [Fr. tepidité, from Lat. tepidus 
=tepid.] The quality or state of being tepid 
or lukewarm, (Lit. & fig.) 


“ The tepidity and infidell basenesse of the Jewish 
nation,.”—Bp. Taylor: Life of Christ, pt. i., § 4 


tép-id-néss, s. [Eng. tepid ; -ness.] Tepidity, 
lukewarmness, 


*te’-por, s. [Lat.] Gentle heat, moderate 
warmth. 


“The small pox, mortal during such a season, grew 


more favourable by the tepor and moisture in April.” 
—Arbuthnot, 


téq/-€z-quite (q as k), s. [A corrupt. of 
equoixquitl, the Mexican name for a mineral 
substance found at Texcoco, Zumpango.]} 
Min, : A mixture of various salts, consisting 
principally of carbonate of soda and chloride 
of sodium (common salt). 


tér-a-cryl-ic, a. [Eng. ter(ebic), and acrylic.] 
Derived from, or containing terebic and aerylic 
acid. 


teracrylic-acid, s. [PyROTEREBIC-ACID.] 


tér’-a-phim, s. pl. [Heb. D°DIM (teraphim), 
perhaps from an obsolete verb ian) (taraph) 
= to live agreeably or in plenty. (Gesenius.)) 
Jewish Antiq. ; Household gods, like the 
Roman Penates. The “images” which Rachel 
stole from her father Laban are called in 
Hebrew teraphim (Gen, xxxi, 19, 34, 85), 
Perhaps they were the “strange gods” given 
up by Jacob’s household, and by him hid 
under the ‘‘oak” at Shechem (xxxv, 2, 4). 
Again, the ‘‘image” which Michal put in 
David’s bed, and which was intended to be 
mistaken for him, is called in Hebrew tera- 
phim, a plural form, though apparently only 
with a singular meaning. It was probably of 
the human form and size (1 Sam. xix. 18). 
Micah manufactured one or more (Judges 
xvii. 5, xviii. 14, 17, 18, 20), Teraphim are 
often mentioned in connection with ephods, 
and in Zech. x. 2, it is stated that the tera- 
phim (A. V. idols) have spoken vanity, imply- 
ing that they were consulted as oracles by the 
Jews, as ephods were (1 Sam. xxiii. 9, 12, xxx. 
7). The Babylonians used them for a similar 
purpose (Ezek. xxi. 21). Samuel denounced 
them (1 Sam. xv. 23), and Josiah put them 
away, with wizards, idols, &c. (2 Kings xxiii, 
24). The English reader must have recourse 
to the R. V. to find where the word teraphim 
occurs in the Old Testament, as in all but 
one passage (Hosea iii. 4) the A, V. translates 
it by other words. 


tér’-a-pin, s. [Terrapin.] 


tér’-As, s. (Gr. répas (teras) = a monster.) 
Entom.: A genus of Cynipide. The punc- 
ture by Teras terminalis of ouk twigs produces 
the gall called oak-apple. 


*té-rd./-ic-al, a. [Gr. répas (teras), genit. 
Tépatos (teratos) =a sign, a wonder.] Mar- 
vellous, wonderful, miraculous. 


tér-at-ich’-thys; s. [Pref. terat(o)-, and Gr. 
(x Ous (ichthus) = a fish.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Gymnodontide. 
epown British species one, from the Lower 
ocene. 


tér-a-to-, pre. [TERATICAL.] Marvellous ; 
* = petens to monsters or anything won- 
erful, 


tér-a-tog'-én-y, s. [Pref. terato-, and Gr. 
yevvaw (gennad) = to produce.) 
Med. : The formation of monsters. 


tér-at'-o-lite, s. (Pref. terato-, and Gr. 
A(Gos (lithos) =a stone; Lat. terra miraculosa ; 
Ger, wundererde.] 
Min.: An impure variety of lithomarge 
(q.v.), found at Planitz, Saxony. 


tér-a-t0-15g'-ie-al, a. [Eng. teratolog(y); 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to teratology; deal- 
ing with or treating of monsters or marvels. 


Fen) 


tér-a-tol'-6-gist, s. [Eng. teratolog(y) ; -ist.] 


* 1, One given to teratology ; one who deals 


in marvels ; a marvel-monger. 


2. One who studies or is versed in the 
science of teratology. 


tér-a-tol’-0-gyY, s. (Pref. terato-, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a word, a discourse.] 

1. That branch of biological science which 
deals with monsters, malformations, or 
deviations from the normal types in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

*9. Affectation of sublimity in language ; 
bombast. (Bwiley.) ‘ ‘ 


$$ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, me. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, o = é; ey =a; qu=kw. — 


i 
icin (4° Seon 


teratosaurus—terebralia 
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tér-a-td-sau'-rits, s. peace terato-, and Gr. 
cavpos (swwros) = a lizard. 
Paleont. : A genus of elas Dinosaurs. 


tér-bi-iim, s. [From Ytterby in Sweden.] 


Chem. : A metal, supposed by Mosander in 
1843 to exist, together with erbium and 


ons have thrown considerable doubt on its 
existence, and it is now believed to be yttria 
contaminated with the oxides of the cerium 


metals. 

térge, *tyerse, s. [Fr. masc. tiers, fem. 
tierce = third; tiers =a third part, a tierce, 
from Lat. *tertius, fem. tertia = third.] 
(TreRce. ] 


*1. A third part, a third. 


“The middle betweene them both is 50 degrees and 
a terce in latitude."—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii, 210. 


*2. Measures, &c.: A cask whose contents 
sertgg oan gallons, the third of a pipe or 
Q utt. 


“ For I search’d every piece of wine; yes sure, sir, 
And every little terce, that could but testifie.” 
Beaum. & Filet. : The Pilgrim, ii. 1. 


i * 3. Eccles. : The same as TiERce, IT. 2. 
“ At howre tyerse.” Myrour of our Lady, p. 18. 
4, Scots Law: A realright, whereby a widow 
who has not accepted any special provision, 
4 is entitled to a life-rent of one-third of the 
heritage in which her husband died infeft, 
provided the marriage has endured for a year 
and a day, or has produced a living child. 
No widow is entitled to her terce until she is 
Tegularly kenned to it. [Ken, v., A. II.] 


terce-major, s. 
Cards: A sequence of the three best cards 
in some games. 
tér’-cel, * ter-cell, * tas-sel,s. &a. [0. Fr. 
tiercelet, so called because he is commonly a 


third less than the female, from 0. Fr. tiers, | 
tér-6-bél’-li-dao, s. pl. 


. tierce = third [TERcE] ; cf. ©. Ital terzolo ; 3 Ttal. 
7 terzuolo, from terzo = third. J 
A. As subst. : The male of the falcon, espec. 
the common or Peregrine Falcon (Falco pere- 
grinus). 
“The falcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i’ the 
river.”—Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iii, 2 
*B. As adj. : Male. 
“ The tercell egle, as ye know full wele, 
The foule royall, aboue you all in degre.” 
Chaucer: Assembly o Foutes. 
*térce’-lét, s. (0. Fr. tiercelet.] (TenceL.] 
The male hawk ; the male eagle. 


“ Perched on his wonted eyrie high, 
Sleep sealed the tercelet’s wearied eye.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 2. 


oN tér’-gel- -léne, s. (TERcEL.] A small male 


hawk ; a tercelet. 


tér-cén’ -tén-a-_ry, +t tér-cén-tén’-a-ry, 


* ter-gén-téen’-a-ry, a. & s. [Lat. ter = 
thrice, and centenarius = centenary (q.v.). ] 

A. As adj.: 
years ; including or relating to an interval of 
three hundred years. 


as a festival in commemoration of some event, 


- hundred years before. 


rele tay But all long words that ended 


ary,’ ‘ery,’ ‘ory, 


‘Sept. 29, 1887. 


tere’-ér, s. [Eng. terc(e); -er.] 
Law: A tenant in dower ; a doweress. 


re’-ét, s. [Fr., from tiers = third.] 
1, Music: A third. 

ws ie ho A group of three pat eee lines ; 

a triplet. 
, -gine, s. [Fr., from Lat. tertius = third.] 
¢.: Mirbel’s name for what he considered 
d coating of some seeds, internal to the 
ndine and primine. It is really only a 


yer of the primnine or secundine, or the 
Called by Malpighi the 


[Tare (1), 8.) 


m’-ic, 7. [Eng. tereb(ic), and amic.} 
| or containing terebie acid and 


ee a in gadolinite. Subsequent investiga- | 


Oomprising three hundred | 


B._As subst. : A day celebrated or observed | 
as a great victory, &c., which occurred three 


“ Their noble president, had accustomed himself to 
iteenary.” 


’ were accented on the fourth | 


tér-é-bén’-zie, a 


terebamic-acid, s. 
Chem. : C7H,;NO3 = (CrHs02Y" \s 3 


bamide. Prepared by heating terebie acid in 
ammonia gas to 140-160". It is slightly 
soluble in cold, very soluble in hot water and 
in alcohol. 


tér-€-bim’'-ide, s. (Eng. tereb(ic), and amide.] 
[TEREBAMIC-ACID,] 


tér’-6-bate, s. (Eng. tereb(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of terebic acid. 


tér-é-bél’-la, s. [Dimin. from Lat. terebra=a 

boring instrument. ] 

1, Surg.: A trepan or trephine. 

2. Zool.: The typical genus of Terebellide 

q.v.). The sheath consists of sand, pieces of 
shell, and other adventitious particles, held 
together by a 
glutinous se- 
cretion from 
the body. The 
young, when 
first they quit ~ 
the eggs, are 
sinall, globu- 
lar embryos, 
thickly co- 
vered with 
cilia. Then 
the body be- 
comes elon- 
gate and the 
cilia collect in 
a band round 
the middle ; 
eyes appear. 
Next the cilia diminish in size and disappear, 
the animal becomes able to creep along the 
bottom of the water ; finally it builds its tube 
and moves about no more, 


Tere- 


TEREBELLA EMMALINA, 


(Mod. Lat. tere- 
bell(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A large family of Tubicole. Animals 
sometimes eight or nine inches long, worm- 
shaped, thick in front and narrow behind, 
cephalic region often with a collar; tentacles 
numerous, filiform, in two groups around the 
mouth ; no proboscis; branched or pectinate 
branchiz on some of the anterior segments. 


tér’-6-béne, s. [Lat. tereb(inthus) =turpen- 
tine; suff. -ene.] 

Chem. : CyoHyg- An optically inactive 
isomer of oil of Tpomtine, prepared by the 
action of strong sulphuric acid on tereben- 
thene. It has the odour of thyme-oil, sp. gr. 
07864, and boils at 156°. 


tér-6-bén’-ic, a. [TEREBIC.] 


tér-é-bén’-théne, s. 
Chem.: CyoHyg- Berthelot’s name for the 
chief constituent found in French oil of tur- 
pentine, and readily obtained by neutralizing 
the oil with an alkaline carbonate, and dis- 
tilling first over the water-bath, and then in a 
vacuum. It has a sp. gr. = 0,864, boils at 
ae and has a specific rotatory power of 
— 42°3. 


tér-6-bén-til’-ic, a. 
-il, -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from tere- 
benthene. 


terebentilic-acid, s. 
Chem. 


(TEREBENE.] 


basie acid obtained by passing the vapour of 
turpentine over soda-lime, heated to 400°, and 
treating the resulting mass with hydrochloric- 
acid. It is heavier than water, melts at 90°, 
boils at 250°, is slightly soluble in boiling 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Its vapour is acrid, and attacks the nose 
strongly. 


2(o)ic.] Derived from or containing terebene. 
terebenzic-acid, s. 


Chem.: Cy4H7O4 (?) Produced by the action | 


of nitric acid on oil of turpentine. It crys- 
tallizes in small shining needles, insoluble in 


cold, soluble in boiling water and in cold | 
alcohol, melts at 169°, and boils at a much > 


higher temperature. 


t8-réb’-ic, a. (Eng. tereb(ene); -ic.] Pertain- 


ing to or derived from terebene, 


= | 
‘ 


[Eng. terebent(hene) ; 


ae CeH1902=CoHe { Co.08. A mono- 


({Eng. tere(bene), and ben- 


terebic-acid, s. M 
Chem. : Or Hy 04 = (7 H82) $02, Tere- 


benic acid. Terebilic acid. A dibasic acid pre- 
pared by heating oil of turpentine with four 
parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1°25. It erystal- 
lizes in four-sided, colourless prisms, with 
oblique terminal faces, dissolves in about 100 
parts of cold water, more readily in boiling 
water, alcohol, and ether; melts at 200° with- 
out loss of weight, but at a higher tempera- 
ture begins to decompose. It forms salts 
called terebates, of little importance. 


terebic-ethers, s. pi. 

Chem. : Acid ethers prepared by the direct 
action of terebic acid on the several alcohols: 
thus, ethyl-terebic acid, C,Hg(CoeH5)04 = 
C7Hg02 

CoH; } Og, is an oil having a burning taste, 

H 


sparingly soluble in water, and very unstable. 
tér-6-bil’-ic, a. [Teresic.] 


* tér-€-bin-ta/-cé-22, * tér-é-bin-tha’~ 
ge-2, s. pl. (Lat. terebinth(us) ; fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -acee.] 

Bot.: An order founded by Jussieu in 1789, 
and including all the turpentine-bearing 
plants. These are now distributed among 
the orders Amyridacee, Anacardiacee, Con- 
naracee, Xauthoxylacee, ke. 


tér’-S-binth, s. [Lat. terebinthus; Gr. 

TepéBivO0s (terebinthos)=the terebinth or 
turpentine tree.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) The terebinth tree (q.v.). 

(2) (Pl.): An alternative name for the 
Anacards. [ANACARDIACE.] 

2. Comm. & Pharm. : Various resins, balsams, 
and spec. Common and Venetian turpentine, 
and Canada balsam. 


terebinth-tree, s. 

Bot.: Pistacia Terebinthus, the Chio or 
Cyprus Turpentine tree. Leaves unequally 
pinnate, generally three pairs with a terminal 
one ; flowers small; fruit small, dark, purple, 
rounded, and furrowed. The turpentine flows 
from incisions in the stem, and is left to 
harden. A gall produced upon the tree by 
the puncture of insects is used in dyeing, and 
for tanning one kind of Morocco leather. 


*tér-é-bin-thi-na, s. [TeRepinTH.] An 
old name for turpentine (q.v.). 


tér-é-binth’-in-ate, a.&s. [Lat. terebinth- 
in(us) = of the terebinth tree; Eng. suff. -ate.) 
A. As adj.: Impregnated with the qualities 

of turpentine ; terebiuthine. 


“ During the summer the tree sends out a pleasing 
teretigthinate odour.” — Loudon: Encycl. Be Planta 
(ed. 1880), p. 805. 


B. As substantive : 
Med.: A preparation of the turpentine of 
firs. 


“Salt serum may be evacuated by urine, by tere- 
binthinates ; as tops of pine in ald our ale."—/loyer. 


tér-6-bin’-thine, a. (Lat. terebinthinus, 
from terebinthus = the terebinth (q.v).] Per- 
taining to turpentine; consisting of turpen- 
tine ; partaking of the ‘qualities of turpentine, 


* tér-é-binth’-is, s. [TeResrnTH.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants founded by Jussieu, 
now reduced to a synonym of Pistacia (q.v.). 


tér’-é-bra, s. [Lat.=a boring instrument ; 
tero = to pierce. ] 

Zool. & Palwont.: Auger-shell; a genns of 
Buccinide (q.v.). ‘Shell long, pointed, many 
whorled ; aperture small; canal short; oper- 
eulum pointed, nucleus apical. ‘Animal 
blind, or with eyes near the summit of minute 
tentacles. All the shells are smooth, and 
ornamented with variegated spots, generally 
red, brown, and orange. Recent species 110, 
mostly tropical. Fossil twenty-four, from the 
Eocene of Britain, France, and Chili. 


tér-é-bra/-li-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. terebra = a borer. ]} 

Zool.: A sub-genus of Potamides, Shell 
pyramidal, columella with a prominent fold 
towards its apex, anda second less distinct 
one on the basal fronts of the whorls. From 
India and North Australia. Terebralia tele- 
scopiwm is so abundant near Calcutta that the 
shells are burnt for lime. (S. P. Woodward. 


t, Jowls cat, gel, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
Pied pein ae -cious, poe nein shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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terebrant—terin 


tér’-é-brant, a, [TeRepRant.] Possessed of 
an ovipositor; of or belonging to the Tere- 
brantia. 


terebrant-hymenoptera, s. pl. [TER- 
EBRANTIA (1). ] ; 


tér-é-bran’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. pl. [Neut. 
1. of Lat. terebrans, pr. par. of terebro=to 
re.] 

Entomology : 

1, Saw-flies ; atribe of Hymenoptera having 
the ovipositor converted into a saw or borer. 
Families, Tenthredinide and Siricide. 

2. A tribe of Physopoda in which the females 
have a regular ovipositor consisting of minute 
valves concealed in a groove of the last two 
ventral segments. Antenne usually nine- 
jointed. [THrips.] 


* tér’-6-brate, v.t. (Lat. terebratus, pa. par. 
of terebro=to bore; terebra=a boring in- 
strument.] To bore, to pierce with or as 
with a boring instrument. 


‘*Earthworms being made in the most compleat 
manner possible for terebrating the earth, and creep- 
img where their occasions lead them,”— LDerham- 
Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. xii. 


tér-8-bra-tél-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from Lat. terebratus = perforated.) 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Terebratulide 
(q.v.), with twenty-five species distributed 
among several sub-genera. Shell smooth or 
radiately plaited ; dorsal valve longitudinally 
impressed ; hinge-line approximately straight ; 
beak with a flattened area on each side of 
the deltidium, which is incomplete, foramen 
large; loop attached to the septum. The 
genus appears first in the Chalk. 


* tér-é-bra’-tion, s. (Lat. terebratio, from 
terebratus, pa. par. of terebro=to bore, to 
perforate ; Fr. terébration.] The act of boring, 
perforating, or piercing. 


“It hath been touched before, that terebration of 
trees doth make them prosper better; but it is found 
also, that it maketh the fruit sweeter, aud better.”— 
Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 468, 


tér-6-brat-—u-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin, 
from Lat. terebratus = perforated. ] 

Zool. & Palwont.: The type-genus of Tere- 
bratulide (q.v.). Shell smooth, convex ; beak 
truncated and perforated ; foramen circular ; 
deltidium of two pieces frequently blended ; 
loop very short, simple, attached by its crura 
to the hinge-plate. Animal attached by a 
pedicle; brachial disc trilobed, centre lobe 
elongated and spirally convoluted. Tere- 
bratula proper has three recent species, from 
the Mediterranean, Vigo Bay, and the Falk- 
land {slands; fossil, 120, from the Devonian 
onward, Sub-genera: Terebratulina, Wald- 
heimia, Meganteris, and Rensseleria, the 
latter from the Silurian to the Devonian, 


tér-é-bra-ti’-li-das, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tere- 
bratul(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Palcont. : A family of Brachiopoda 
(q.v.). Woodward enumerates five genera, to 
which Tate adds two others. Shell minutely 
punctate ; usually round or oval, smooth or 
striated ; ventral valve with a prominent beak 
and twocurved hinge-teeth ; dorsal valve with 
depressed umbo, a prominent cardinal pro- 
cess between the dental sockets, and a slender 
shelly loop. Animal attached by a pedicle, 
or by the ventral valves; oral arms united 
by a membrane, variously folded, sometimes 
spiral at their extremities. The family is 
numerous and widely distributed in time and 
space. The generic and sub-generic forms are 
usually classified according to the modifica- 
tions of the loop or calcified support for the 
respiratory and alimentary organs, the sim- 
plest and highest type of this loop being 
found in Terebratula (q.v.). The family was 
represented in Silurian seas, and reached its 
Imaximum about the dawn of the Tertiary 
epoch, since when many of its representatives 
have become extinct. 


tér-é-bra-ti’-li-form, a. 
bratula, and Eng. form.) 
shell of Terebratula (q.v.). 


tér-6-brat-u-li-na, s. 
from terebratula (q.v.). ] 
Zool. & Paleont.: A sub-genus of Tere- 
bratula (q.v.). Loop short, rendered annular 
in the adult by the union of the oral processes. 
Recent species six, from the United States, 
Norway, Cape, and Japan ; fossil twenty-two, 
from the Oxford Clay. 


{Mod. Lat. tere- 
Shaped like the 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. 


*tér-6-brat/-u-lite, s. (Mod. Lat. terebra- 
tul(a); suff. -ite.] Any fossil species of the 
genus Terebratula (q.V.). 


tér-é-cam’-pheéene, s. [(Eng. tere(bene), and 
camphene. | 

Chem.: A solid crystallizable body, some- 
what resembling camphor, produced by heat- 
ing to 220° the solid hydro-chloride prepared 
from French turpentine, with potassium 
stearate or dry soap. It melts at 45°, and 
boils at 160°. 


tér-é-chrys'-ic, a. (Eng. tere(bic); chrys(in), 
and suff. -ic.] Pertaining to or containing 
terebic acid and chrysin, 


terechrysic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHgOs5. An acid, said to be ob- 
tained, together with oxalic, terephthalic, and 
terebic acids, in the watery liquid obtained by 
oxidising oil of turpentine with nitric acid 
diluted with an equal bulk of water. (Watts.) 


tér-é-di-na, s. (Lat. teredo (q.v.).] 

Zool. & Palewont.: A sub-genus of Teredo. 
The valves have an accessory valve in front of 
the umbones, the aperture of the tube is 
aerate shaped like an hour-glass, or six- 
obed. 


tér’-é-dine, s. [Fr., from Mod. Lat. teredina. 
(Larousse.)| A doubtful word, usually defined 
as = the teredo; but possibly formed erro- 
neously from the Lat. teredines (pl. of teredo), 
which occurs in Adams: 


“A better piece of timber hath the more teredines 
breeding in it.”— Works, i, 505, 


tér-e'-do, s. [Lat., from Gr. repyddv (terédén), 
from repéw (tered) = to bore, to pierce.] 

1. Bot.: Any disease in plants produced by: 
the boring of insects. 

2. Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Pholadidee. 
Worm-like Molluses, having a sucker-like 
foot with a foliaceous border, and long, cord- 
like gills; shell globular, open in front and 
behind, lodged at the inner extremity of a 
burrow, in whole or in part lined with 
shell ; valves three-lobed, concentrically 
striated. Known species: recent, twenty- 
one, from Britain, Norway, the Black Sea, 
and the tropies, to 119 fathoms deep. Teredo 
navalis, the Ship worm, is a soft, cylindrical, 
somewhat vermiform molluse, two or two 
and a half feet long, with two small shells at 
its anterior extremity. It bores into timber, 
and is exceedingly destructive to ships. In 
1731 and 1732 it created alarm in Holland by 
boring into the piles constituting part of the 
defence of the country against the inroads of 
the sea. Though teak is not so easily attacked 
as many other kinds of timber, yet it does 
not wholly escape. The best protection 
against the teredo is metal sheathing and 
broad-headed iron nails hammered into the 
wood. Fossil species twenty-four, from the 
Lias onward. Used also of any individual of 
the genus. 


te-ren’-ite, s. 
sulf. -ite.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A mineral occurring in crystals with the 
form of scapolite, also massive. Not analyzed, 
but stated to be probably a variety of scapo- 
lite. Found in a small vein in limestone ab 
Autwerp, New York. 

2. Aname given by D’Aubisson to certain 
friable clay-slates or shales, notably those of 
the carboniferous formation. 

tér-éph-thal’-a-mide, s. 
phthalic), and amide.) 

Chem. : CgHgNo0o oS NoH4(CgH40o)”. Ter- 
ephthalic amide. An insoluble, white, amor- 


phous body, produced by the action of am- 
monia on terephthalic chloride. 


tér-E€ph-thal-ic, a. ([Eng. tere(bic), and 


[Gr. répyv (terén) = friable ; 


[Eng. tere(bic) ; 


phthalic.) Derived from or containing terebic 


and phthalic acids, 


terephthalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHgO4 = CgH4(COoH)y. Insolinic 
acid. A dibasic acid produced by the action 
of strong aqueous potash at the boiling heat 
on phenylene cyanide. It forms a white, 
tasteless, crystalline powder, nearly insoluble 
in water, aleohol, and ether, and sublimes 
without previous fusion at about 300°. 


terephthalic-amide, s. [TeREPHTHAL- 
AMIDE. | 


terephthalic-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CgH4gO9Clg. Produced by the action 
of phosphoric pentachloride on terephthalic 
acid. It forms beautiful crystals, smells like 
benzoic chloride, and resembles it in all its 
reactions, 


tér’-és, a, (Lat. = round, smooth.] Round, 
cylindrical; used substantively in anatomy as 
a name for certain muscles and ligaments on 
account of their shape, as teres major, teres 
minor, &e. 


Té-rée'-gi-an, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist,: A member of the Discalced 
Carmelites of either sex, living under the re- 
formed rule introduced by St. Teresa in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 


*tér’-€t, a. [TERETE] 


tér’-ete, * tér-é’-tots, * tér’-ét, a. [Lat. 
teres, genit, teretis = round, smooth, from tero 
to rub.] Cylindrical and smooth; long and 
round; columnar, as some stems of plants, 
Opposed to angular (q.v.). 


“To the stars nature hath given no such instru- 
ments, but made them round and tevet like a globe,” 
—Fotherby ; Atheomastixz, p. 826. 


be: tér’-6-tism, s. (Gr. repériojza (teretisma) = 
the chirping of swallows.] Rough and unme- 
lodious noise. (Hall: Satires, IV. i. 3.) 


*tér-gal, a. [Lat. terg(wm) = the back ; Eng. 
adj. sutf. -al.] Of or pertaining to the back 5 
dorsal. 


tér’-gant, tér’-gi-ant, 
a. (Lat. tergum = the 
back. ] 
Her. : Showing the back 
part: as, an eagle tergant 
displayed. 


ter-gém’-in-al, tér- 
£ém'-in-ate, a. [Tsr- 
GEMINOUS.] Thrice 
double; specif., in botany, three-paired ; the 
term used when each of two secondary petioles 
bears towards its summit one pair of leaflets, 
and the common petiole bears a third pair at 
the origin of the two secondary petioles, as in 
Mimosa tergemina. (Mirbel.) 


*tér-sém’-in-olls, a. [Lat. tergeminus, from 
ter = thrice, and geminus =twinu, double.) 
Thrice double, three-paired, tergeminate, 


tér-sif-ér-oils, a. [Lat. tergum = the back, 
and fero= to bear.] Bearing or carrying on 
the back ; as tergiferous plai.vs, such as bear — 
their seeds on the backs of their leaves as 
ferns ; dorsiferous, 


*tér'-giv-ér-sate, v.i. 

pa. par. of tergiversor =to turn one’s back, 
to refuse, to shuflle: tergum = the back, and — 
versor = to turn one’s self about; versus, pa. 
par. of vertio=toturn.] To shift, to shuffle ; 

to practise evasion, shifts, or subterfuges, 
“ Whoalso if he were conscious that hisassumentum _ 
to the Platonick theology were not so defensible a 
thing, doth himself sometime as it were tergiversate 


and decline it by equivocating in the word Henades, P 
—Cudworth : Intell. Syst., p. 569. 


tér-giv-ér-sa/-tion, s. [Fr. tergiversation, 
from Lat. tergiversationem, accus. of tergiver- 
satio, from tergiversatus, pa. par. of tergiversor 
= to tergiversate (q.v.). ] 

1. The act of tergiversating ; a shifting or 
shuffling ; a shift, an evasion, a subterfuge. 

“But that no suspicion of tergiversation may be — 

fastened upon me, I am content to deal with you a 
little, at your own weapons.”—Chillingworth: Relig. 
of Protestants, pt. i., ch. v., § 85. 

2. The act of changing or of turning one’s” 
back on one’s opinions; the act of turnin, 
back on a cause formerly advocated ; the act 
of a turncoat. 

*ter’-Siv-ér-sa-tor, s. 
practises tergiversation. F 

*tér’-gi-verse, v.i. [Lat. tergiversor = to 
tergiversate (q.v.).] To turn one’s back, 


“ The Briton never tergivers'd 
But was for adverse drubbing.” 
Saint George for England, pt. fi, 


tér-giim, s. [Lat. = the back.] 
1. Entom.: The upper surface of the abdo- 
men in insects. 
2. Zool. : The dorsal are of the somite of a 
arthropod, as of a Crustacean or an Arachnid, 
*tér’-in, s. (Fr. tarin.] A kind of singin 
bird; the siskin. [TaRIN.] | 


TERGANT. 


{Lat. tergiversatus, 


{Lat.] One who 


Gte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father, wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ] 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=6¢; ey=a; qu= 


pot, 


térm, *tearm, *tearme, *terme, s. [Fr. 
terme =a term, time, or day, a word, from 
Lat. terminwm, accus. of terminus = a bound- 
ary-line, a bound, a limit (wheuce terminal, 
terminate, terminus); ef. Gr. répua (terma) = 
a limit; O. Lat. termen; Sp. termino; Ital. 
termine, termino.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The extremity of anything; a limit, a 

bound, a boundary. 

“ Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and they 
two are as pature’s two terms or boundaries, and the 
guides to life and death."—Bacon ; Natural History. 

2. The time or period during which anything 

lasts ; any limited time ; a time or period fixed 
in any way. : 

“ Doomed for a certain term to walk the night.” 

hakesp.: Hamlet, i. 5. 

3. In universities, colleges, and schools, the 
period during which instruction is regularly 
given to students. In the United States the 
public school year is usually divided into two 
terms. In England the division is usually into 
three terms. College and university years are 
variously divided, according to circumstances 
In England the Oxford university year is 
divided into four terms, that of Cambridge 
into three. 

4. The time during which the law-courts 

are held or are open for the trial of causes. 
In the United States the National and the 
State Supreme Courts hold each one annual 
‘ term, with special terms as circumstances 
require. The lower courts have usually four 
terms annually, this fact being indicated in 
the title of one court, that of Quarter Sessions. 
The English courts had formerly four terms in 
every year, viz.: Hilary term, beginning on 
January 11, and ending January 31; Easter 
term, beginning April 15, and ending May 8; 
Trinity term, beginning May 22, and ending 
- June 12; and Michaelmas term, beginning 
Noy. 2, and ending Nov. 25. The other portions 
of the year are called Vacation. This system 
has been abolished so far as relates to the 
administration of justice. 
“‘ They [lawyers] sleep between term and term.” 
Shakesp.:; As You Like It, iii. 2. 

5. A word by which something fixed or 
definite is expressed or designated; a word 
_ haying a definite and specific meaning, and 
naming or characterizing some particular 
verson, thing, act, quality, or the like; es- 
pecially, a word haying a technical meaning: 

as, technical terms, scientific terms, &c. 


“Of your jugglyng terme penaunce I can not affirme.” 
Tyn : Workes, p. 320. 


es 


6. (Pl.): Language or words generally. 
t “ As you would say in plain terms.” 
) ay Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 
7. (Pl.): Conditions; stipulations ; propo- 
sitions stated and offered for acceptance. 


“Tf we can make our peace 
) Upon such large terms and so absolute.” 
Shakesp. - 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
4 Hence used for charge, rate of payment: 
as, What are your terms for singing lessons? 


+ 8. (Pl.): State ; situation ; circumstances, 
“The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazards so dangerous.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 5. 

_ 9. (Pl.): Relative position ; relation ; foot- 
: Ae 
_ ing; position. 

_ “The Ambassadors must therefore try to be on good 
_ terms with those who were out as well as with those 
who were in.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. ~ 


q II. Technically : 

‘i, Arch. : A pedestal widening towards the 

top, where it merges into a bust; a terminal 

figure. [Termrvs.] 

A 2, Alg. : Amember of a compound quantity ; 
as, a@ina-+ b, ab in ab + cd; asingle expres- 

sion connected with any other by the signs 

_ plus or minus. 

__ 3. Geom. : The extreme of any magnitude, or 

_ that which limits or bounds its extent; thus, 

he terms of a line are points; the terms of a 

‘superficies, lines, &c. 

4, Low: 

i) An estate or interest in land to be en- 
joyed for a fixed period; the period itself; 

re fully called a term of years, a term for 

ars. 


A day on which rent or interest is 
ble, commonly called quarter-days (q.v.). 
otland houses are let from May 28th for 
or a period of years. 

Scots Law: A certain time fixed by 
th ay of a court within which a party is 
owed to establish his averment by evidence. 
ogic: The subject or predicate of a 


term—terminal 


proposition; one of the three component 
parts of a syllogism, each of which is used 
twice. Terms are divided into simple, singular, 
universal, common, univocal, equivocal, ana- 
logous, abstract, concrete, &c. The predicate 
of the conclusion of a syllogism is called the 
major term, because it is the most general ; 
the subject of the conclusion is called the 
minor term, as being less general, These are 
called the extremes, and the third term in- 
troduced as a common measure between them 
is called the mean or middle term. [SYLLO- 
GISM. ] 

6. Med. (Pl.): The monthly uterine secre- 
tions of women. 


7. Shipbuild. : 
(q.v.). 

YG) Terms of an equation : 

Alg.: The several parts of which it is com- 
posed connected by the signs + or —. Thus, 
v3 — 6x2 + llx —6=0 is an equation com- 
posed of four terms. 

(2) Terms of a fraction: 

Math. : The numerator and denominator of 
the fraction. 

(3) Terms of a proportion (or progression) : 

Math. : The several separate quantities of 
which the proportion (or progression) consists. 

(4) Terms of a ratio: 

Math.: The antecedent and consequent 
of the ratio. 

(5) To be under terms : 

Law: To be under conditions on which in- 
dulgence is granted by the Court, as, to plead 
issuably. (Wharton.) 

(6) To bring to terms: To reduce to submis- 
sion or to conditions, 


(7) To come to terms: To agree ; to come to 
an agreement. 


(8) To make terms : To come to an agreement, 


term-fee, s. 


Law: A fee or certain sum charged to a 
suitor for each term his cause is in court. 


term-piece, s. 

Ship-build. : A piece of carved work placed 
under each end of the taffrail of a ship, at the 
side timbers of the stern, and exteaded down 
as low as the foot-rail of the balcony. 


térm, * tearme, v.t. [TERM, s.] To name, 
to call, to denominate, to express, 


“ As maister Gersonne in the Latin tong termeth 
it."—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 1,376. 


* tér’-ma-gan-¢y, s. [Eng. termagan(t) ; -cy.] 
The quality or state of being a termagant; 
turbulence, violence. 


“ By violent termagancy of temper, she may never 
suffer him to have a moment's peace.”—Barker. 


tér’-ma-gant, * ter-ma-gaunt, a. & s. 
[From Termagant, the name of one of the 
idols whom the Saracens are represented in 
medizval romances as worshipping. He was 
afterwards introduced into the old Moralities 
as a person of violent temper, so that a rant- 
ing actor might appear to advantage in that 
character (Shakesp.:; Hamlet, iii. 2). It is a 
corrupt. of O. Fr. Tervagant, Tervagan, or 
Tarvagan, used for a Saracen idol, from Ital. 
Trivagante, Trivigante, prob. = the moon, as 
wandering under*the three names of Selene 
(or Luna) in heaven, Artemis (or Diana) on 
earth, and Persephone (or Proserpine) in the 
lower world; from Lat. ter = thrice, and 
vagans, pr. par. of vagor = to wander.) 

A. As adj.: Violent, quarrelsome, boisterous, 
turbulent. 


“Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
Scot had paid me scot and lot too.”—Shakesp.: 
1 Henry IV., v. 4. 


B. As substantive: 

*1, The name given by the writers of 
medieval romances to a fabled Saracen idol. 
(See etym.) 

“* Nor fright the reader with the Pagan vaunt 

Of mighty Mahound, and great Termagawnt.”, 
Bp. Hall: Satires, i. 1. 

*9. A turbulent, brawling, scolding, or 
abusive person. (Originally applied to men 
rather than women.) 


“Thou ase Dyess, to play the tyrant and terma- 
gant among them.”—Rogers: Naaman the Syrian, 
p. 270. 


The same as TERM-PIECE 


270. 
3. A boisterous, abusive, scolding, or violent 
woman ; a shrew, a virago. 
“ An imperious and reckless termagant.”—Macau- 
lay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


*tér-ma-gant-ly, adv. [Eng. termagant; 
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-ly.| In a termagant or abusive manner ; lik 
a termagant ; extravagantly, outrageously. 
“A nose so termaganily rubicund,”"—7, Brown: 
Works, i. 148, 


*terme-lesse, a. [TERMLEsS.] 


térm’-ér, * tearm-er, s. [Eng. term, s.; 
-er.) 

* 1, One who travelled up to attend court 
terms ; one who resorted to London in term- 
time only for the sake of tricks to be practised 
or intrigues to be carried on at that period, 
the law terms being formerly the great times 
of resort to London, not only for business 
but for pleasure. (Nares.) 


“Nor have my title leaf on posts or walls, 
Or in cleft sticks advanced to make calls 
For termers, or some clerk-like serving man.” 
Ben Jonson: Hpigram &, 


2. One who terms or names. 
3. The same a6 TERMOR (q.V.). 


tér’-més (pl. tér’-mi-tés), s. (Lat. termes, 
genit. termitts =a wood-worm. Cf. also termes 
=the.branch of a tree, a bough cut from a 
tree. ] 

1. Entom. : White ant, the typical genus of 
Termitide (q.v.). The antenne are as long as 
the head and thorax, inserted in front of the 
eyes, and composed of about eighteen joints. 
(TeERMITID&.] 

2. Paleont.: A species occurs in the Pur- 
beck beds. 


tér--min-a-ble, a. [As if from a Lat. ter- 
minabilis, from termino = to terminate (q.v.).]} 
Capable of being terminated ; limitable ; ter- 
minating after a certain period. 


“The terminable pains of a part of hell.”"—Taylor: 
Dissuusive from Popery, pt. i, § 4. 


tér’-min-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. terminable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being terminable. 


tér’--min-al, a. & s. [Lat. terminalis, from 
terminus = a boundary-line, @ limit, a bound ; 
Fr., Sp., & Port. terminal ; Ital. terminale.j 

A, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining or relating to a boundary, 
limit, or limitation ; pertaining to or forming 
a limit or extremity. 

2. Of or pertaining to the terminus of & 
railway ; charged at a terminus, 

IL. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Proceeding from the end; ending, 
pounding. 

2. Geom.: Forming an edge or extremity. 
Thus we speak of the terminal edge of a 
polyhedron, and sometimes of the terminal 
faces of a solid. Terminal is nearly synony- 
mous with limiting. 

3. Logic: Constituted by or relating to a 
term. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That which terminates ; a bound, a limit, 
an extremity, an end. 

2. A terminal charge; a charge made for 
the use of termini or stations on a railway. 


“On the vexed question of terminals the railway 
companies take a very firm stand.”—Morning Post, 
Feb. 5. 1885. 


3. A terminal railroad station or depot, 

IL. Electro: .: The clamping-screw at 
each end of a voltaic battery, used for con- 
necting it with the wires which complete the 
circuit. One terminal is at the copper or 
negative pole, and the other at the zine or 
positive pole. Their connection by wire starts 
the battery into action. 

terminal-bud, s. 

Bot.: A bud situated at the end of a branch. 


terminal-figure, s. The same as 
Terminus, If, 2. 


terminal-form, s. [TERMINAL-VALUE.] 
terminal-moraine, s. [MorAINE.] 


terminal-stigma, s. 

Bot. : A stigma placed at the end of a style. 

terminal-style, s. 

Bot. : A style placed at the summit of the 
ovary. 

terminal-value, terminal-form, s. 


Math.: The last and most complete value / 


or form given to an expression. 


3 pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin; ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 


‘ 
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terminalese—termitids 


terminal-velocity, s. In the theory of 
rojectiles, the greatest velocity which a 
Body can acquire by falling freely through 
the air, the limit being arrived at when the 
increase of the atmospheric resistance be- 
comes equal to the increase of the force of 
gravity. 


tér-min-a'-1é-29, s. pl. [From Mod. Lat. ter- 
minalia, 2.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Combretacex, having the 
corolla generally wanting and the cotyledons 
convolute, 


tér-min-a/-li-a, s. pl. [Lat., neut. pl. of 
terminalis = pertaining or relating to a 
boundary or limit.) [TERMINUs.] 

1. Roman Antig.: A festival celebrated 
annually on the 28rd of February in henour 
of Terminus, the god of boundaries. It was 
then usual for peasants to assemble near the 
principal landmarks which separated their 
fields, and, after they had crowned them with 
garlands and flowers, to make libations of 
milk and wine, and to sacrifice a lamb or a 
young zig. The public festival was celebrated 
at the sixth milestone on the road to Lauren- 
tum, because at one time that was the limit 
of Roman territory. (Terminus, II. 1.) 

2. Bot. (As a pseudo-singular): The typical 
genus of Terminalee (q.v.). Trees and shrubs 
with alternate leaves, usually crowded at the 
end of the branches, Inflorescence in race- 
mose and panicled spikes, generally her- 
maphrodite in their lower part, and only 
staminiferous above; calyx campanulate, 
five-cleft, the lobes acute; corolla wanting ; 
stamens ten; ovary with two ovules ; drupe 
with but one seed. From the tropics of Asia 
and America. Terminalia Chebula is a large 
and valuable tree, eighty to a hundred feet 
high, growing in India and Burmah. The fruit 
is ellipsoid or obovoid and five-ribbed, from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a 
quarter in length. The pounded rind gives 
the black myrobalan (q.v.). The bark of the 
tree is used for tanning and dyeing, There 
are often galls upon it, which are also used for 
dyeing. Another of the Myrobalans is T. 
belerica, sixty or eighty feet high. It grows 
in India, The leaves and the fruit are used 
for tanning and dyeing. Other Indian species 
said to, be used for tanning and dyeing are 
T. Arjuna, T, Catappa, T. citrina, T. pani- 
culata, and T. tomentosa. The fruits of T. 
Catappa, sometimes called the Almond, are 
eaten ; so are the kernels of T. Chebula, which, 
however, if taken in large quantities, pro- 
duce intoxication. A gum like gum arabic 
is exuded from its bark. T'. Chebula was be- 
lieved by the old Hindoos to be alterative and 
tonic. The fruits of T. belerica are astringent 
and laxative ; the other Indian species are also 
medicinal. The milky juice of T. Benzoin 
becomes fragrant on being dried. It is burnt 
in churches in Mauritius as a kind of incense. 
A drastic resin flows from T. argentea, a 
Brazilian species. The root of T. latifolia is 
given in Jamaica in diarrhea. The bark of 
Tf. alata is astringent and antifebrile. The 
woed of T. tomentosa, when polished, re- 
sembles walnut, and has been used in India 
for making stethoscopes. 


* tér’-min-ant, s. [Lat. terminans, pr. par. 
of termino = to terminate (q.v.).] Termina- 
tion, ending. 

“Neither of both are of like terminant,”—Putten- 
ham; English Poesie, bk. ii., ch. ix. 


tér’-min-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. terminatus, 
pa. par. of termino=to bound, to limit, to 
terminate; terminus==a bound... a term 
(q.v.); Fr. terminer ; Sp. & Port. terminar ; 
Ital. terminare. } 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bound, to limit; to set a boundary 
or limit to; to form the extreme point or 
side of. 

“* Bed of all various herbs, for ever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the scene.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey vii. 168. 

2. To end; to put an end to; to finish, to 
close. 

“ Oaths terminate, as Paul observes, all strife— 


Some men have surely then a peaceful life!" 
Cowper - Conversation, 55. 


*3. To complete, to perfect. 
* 4, To limit, to confine. 


“There is a double consent to a proposition. . .; the 

at 2 res) eee spec ae BEaea ty or dis- 

esty 0 e object.”—Bp, or. ule Con- 
soience, bk. i., ch. iv. Ronee tei 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=4; qu = kw. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To be limited in space by a point, line, 

or surface ; to stop short, to end, 

“These hills, which were barren, continued for 
about three miles more, and then terminated in a 
large plain,”—Cook; First Voyage, bk. i, ch. x. 

2. To come to an end or conelusion ; to end, 

to conclude, to finish, 

“ Thus the audience terminated,”—Macaulay : Hist, 
Eng., ch. xxiii. 

tér’-min-ate, «a. [Lat. terminatus.] [Trr- 
MINATE, V.] Capable of coming to an end; 
terminable, limited, bounded; as, a terminate 
decimal. [INDETERMINATE.] 


terminate-number, s. 

Math. : An integer, a mixed number, or a 
vulgar fraction, capable of being expressed as 
a terminating decimal, 


tér-min-&/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. termina- 
tionem, accus. of terminutio, from terminatus, 
pa. par. of termino=to terminate (q.v.); 
Sp. terminacion ; Ital. terminazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of terminating, bounding, or 
limiting ; the act of setting bounds or limits ; 
the act of ending or concluding. 

2. That which bounds or limits; a bound; 
a limit in time or space ; as, The termination 
of a line is a point. 

3. End in time or existence: as, the termi- 
nation of happiness. 

4, End, conclusion, completion, ending. 

“* A good commencement has ever been found... 
auspicious to a good progress and a happy termina- 
tion.”"—Knox ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 26, 

* 5, Last purpose or design. 

“Tt is not an idol ratione termini, in respect of 
termination; for the religious observation thereof is 
referred and subservient to the honour of God and 
Christ."— White. 

* 6. A word, a term. 


“She speaks poniards, and every word stabs: if her 
breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 
were no living near her.”—Shakesp.: Much Ado, ii. L 


II. Gram.: The end or ending of a word; 
the pert annexed to the root or stem of an 
inflected word; the syllable or letter that 
ends a words. 


ter-min-a/-tion-al, a. [Eng. termination ; 
-al.| Of, pertaining to, or forming a termi- 
nation; forming the end or concluding 
syllable of a word. 


* tér’-min-a-tive, a. (Eng. terminat(e); 
-ive.| Tending or serving to terminate ; 
definitive, absolute, not relative. 


“T use this instance to take off the trifle’of worship 
relative, and worship terminative.’—Taylor: Rule oy 
Conscience, bk. ii., ch. iii. J 


* tér’-min-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. termina- 
tive; -ly.] In a terminative manner; abso- 
lutely ; not relatively. 

“ It is terminatively to Christ or God, but relatively 
to the image, that is, to the image for God's or Christ's 
sake."—TZaylor: Dissuasive from Popery, pt. i., § 12. 

tér’— -a-tor, s. [Eng. terminat(e), v. ; -or.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 

terminates. 
2. Astron. : The dividing line between the 
enlightened and the unenlightened part of the 


moon, 
moon. ° 


* tér’-min-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. terminat(e); 
-ory.)| Bounding, limiting, terminating. 


*tér’-mine, *ter-myne, v.i. [Lat. termino 
= to terminate (q.v.); Fr. terminer.] 
1. To fix, to limit. 
‘* Eftsoone he termyneth (Lat. terminat]sum dai.”— 
Ebrewis iv. 
2. To terminate, to limit, to confine. 


“ How absurd had these guests been, if they had 
termined the thanks in the servitors."—Bp. Hall; 
Contempt. ; Five Loaves. 


tér’-min-ér, s. [Eng. termin(e) ; -er.] 
Law; A determining: as in Oyer and 

terminer, [OyER.] 
*tér-mi-nine, s. [Termine] A limit, a 

boundary. 

* All jointly move upon one axletree, 
Whose terminine is termed the world’s wide pole.” 
Marlowe: Doctor Faustus, ii. 2. 

tér’-min-ism, s. [Ger. and Mod. Lat. ter- 
minismus, from Lat. terminus (q.v.). ] 

1. Church Hist. : The belief that there is a 
terminus in each man’s life, after which he is 
no longer capable of receiving grace or pardon 
for his sins. This doctrine occasioned a con- 


tér’-min-ist, s. 


tér-min-90-10g-ic-al, a. 


tér-min-6-16é’-ic-al-ly, adv. 


ter’-min-iis (pl. tér’-min-i), s. 


tér’-mi-tar-¥, s. 


tér’-mite, s. 


tér-mit’-i- de, s. pl. 


troversy at Leipzig in theseventeenth century, 
the chief movers in which were Reichenberg, 
who upheld the doctrine, and Ittig, who 
denied it. 


+ 2. Philos. : The same as NomINALISM (q.Y.). 


(Mod. Lat. terminista.] 

1. One who holds that there is a period in 
every man’s life, after which he is incapable 
of becoming the subject of grace. [TERMIN- 
Is, 1.] 

2. A Nominalist (q.v.), because the Nomi- 
nalists held that Universals were names, or 
terms, and not things. 


“The Realists were more powerful than the Nomi. 
nalists, or the Terminists as they were called.”— 
Mosheim (ed. Reid), p. 526. 


[Eng. termin- 
olog(y) ; -ical.) Of or pertaining to termin- 


ology. 

a {Eng. ter. 
minological ; -ly.] Inaterminological manner ; 
by way of terminology. 


tér-min-6l'-6-gY, tér-m6n-56l'-6-gy, s. 


(Lat. terminus =a limit, a term (q.v.), and 
Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word ; Fr. terminologie.] 

1. The doctrine or science of technical 
terms; teaching or theory regarding the 
proper use of terms. 

2. The terms collectively used in any art, 
science, or the like; nomenclature; as, the 
terminology of botany. 


tér-min’-this (pl. tér-min/-thi), s. (Gr. 


Tépp.rvOog (terminthos). | 

Pathol, : A tumour in the skin, of a blackish 
colour, inclining to,green, and resembling the 
fruit of the terebinth. It is painful, and 
affects the arms, hands, and thighs. 


[Lat. = 
boundary, a limit, a term (q.v.); Sp. termino; 
Ital. termine, termino.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A boundary, a limit; a stone or other 
mark raised to define the boundary of a 
property. 

| The terminus ad quem is the terminating 
point, the terminus a quo the starting point. 
Both terms are occasionally used in law. 

2. The station at the end of a railroad, 
or important section of a railroad. 

3. An end; the end of a journey ; a goal. 

“T go straight to my texminus, wherever it is."— 

Lever: The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly, ch. xxiii, 

IL, Technically : 

1. Roman Antig.: A 
divinity at Rome, who 
was supposed to preside 
over boundaries. His 
worship was first intro- 
duced at Rome by Numa, 
His temple was on the 
Tarpeian rock, and he 
was represented with a 
human head, without 
feet or arms, to intimate | 


TERMINUS. 


figure of the upper por- 
tion of the human body, f 
terminating in a downwardly tapering block $ 
employed as a pillar, baluster, or detached 
ornament for a niche. Called also a Terminal- 
figure. 


ter-mi-_tar’-i_iim, (pl. tér-mi-_tar’-i-a), s. 


(Lat. termes, genit. termitis = a wood-worm.] 
The hillock or residence of the white-ant. 
(TERMITE. ] 


(TeRMITARIUM.] The 


domicile of a community of Termites; a 
termitarium. 


([Fr., from Lat. termes (q.v.).] 
Entomology : 
1, Any individual of the family Termitide, 
and spec. of the genus Termes. 
2. (Pl.): The family Termitidee (q.v.). 


[Lat. termes, genit. 
termit(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Entom.: White Ants; a family of Pseudo- 
neuroptera, tribe Socialia, The mature males 
and females have the antenne with thirteen 
to twenty beaded joints, the compound e 
rounded; ocelli two; the head projec’ 


: 


vay a TS a 


im front of the prothorax; three segments 
of the thorax nearly equal in size; abdomen 
of nine distinct segments, terminating in 
very minute, two-jointed spiral styles; legs 
simple; tarsi four-jointed ; wings membran- 
ous, falling off after the nuptial flight. Be- 
sides the mature males and females, two 
* other kinds of Termites exist, ‘ soldiers” and 
“workers.” The soldiers have a large, square 
head, with projecting mandibles, and the 
workers a small, rounded head, with con- 
cealed mandibles. Both are destitute of eyes, 
and are modified larva, The adult males and 
females, when they have just reached ma- 
turity, swarm into the air, descending again 
after a short flight, losing their wings, and 
becoming the kings and queens of future 
termitaries. Sexual congress takes place after 
. they have returned to the earth. The ab- 
domen of the queen becomes of extraordinary 
magnitude, so that the head and thorax seem 
like a small excrescence on it; she is said to 
lay 80,000 eggs a day during her life, which 
lasts for about a year, The Termitide exist 
chiefly in tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
where they are very destructive. Sparmann 
described five South African species of Termes, 
T. bellicosus, T. mordax, T. atrow, T. destructor, 
and 7. arborum. T. bellicosus builds nests 
of clay ten or twelve feet high, of conical 
form, and, when covered with vegetation, 
strong enough to support men and animals. 
T. atrow and 7’. mordax coustruct nests of a 
eylindrical form, with a conical roof. T. ar- 
borum builds a spherical nest in trees; some 
are small, others the size of a hogshead. They 
are constructed of bits of wood, cemented 
with gums and juices of trees. Other species 
are common in the Hast and West Indies. 
Three small species are now European, viz., 
F meetings, abundant in some parts of 
France, 7’. jflavicollis, introduced into the 
south of Franve and Portugal from Northern 
Africa, and T. flavipes, introduced apparently 
from South America. T. lucifugus infests the 
trunks of pines and oaks, posts, piers, &e. It 
has been found very destructive at Rochelle, 
=k rigid the piles on which the town is 
i! 


tér-mi-tid’-i-tim, s. [Lat. termes, genit. 
termitis, and Gr. el80s (eidos) = form.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Neuroptera, akin to 
Termes. Two British species from the Pur- 
beck beds and the Wealden. 


* tér-mi-ti’-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. termes, 
genit. termit(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Entom. : A section of Neuropterous Insects, 

in which Latreilleincluded Mantispa, Raphidia, 
Termes, and Psocus. : 


*term’léss, *terme-lesse, a. 
term, s. ; -less.] 

1. Having no term or limit; unlimited, 

endless, boundless. 

“These betraying lights look not up towards term- 
tess joys, nor down towards endless sorrows."—aleigh, 

2. Inexpressible, indescribable. 

“ His pheonix down began but to appear, 

Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin.” 
akesp. ; Lover's Complaint, 94. 
*térm’-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. term, s. ; -ly.] 

A, As adj.: Occurring or recurring every 

™m. 

“The clerks are partly awarded by that mean also 
[petty Basel for their entries, discharges, and some 
other writings, besides that termly fee which they 
are allowed."—Bacon: Office of Alienations. 

B. As adv. : Term by term ; every term. 


“The fees, or allowances, that are termly given to 
these deputies, receiver, and clerks, for recompence of 
these their pains, 1 do purposely pretermit ; because 
they be not certain, but arbitrary.”—Bacon: Qffce of 
Alienations, 


{Eng. 


4 tér-mo6n-Ol-6-Zy, s. [Termrvoxocy.] 


‘térm’-or, s. [Eng. term, s. ; -or.] 
Law: One who has an estate for a term of 
years or for life. 


“When the statute 21 Hen. VIII, c. 15 the 
termor (that is, he who is entitled to the term of 
years) was against these fictitious recoveries, 
7. is interest rendered secure and permanent, long 
to be more frequent than before.”— 

Blackstone ; Comment., bk. ii., ch. 9. 


s. [Dan. terne, terne; Sw. tdrna; Icel. 
na=atern.] [STERNA.] 


Ornith.: The popular name of any species 
the genus Sterna (q.v.). They are slenderly 
ilt birds, with long, narrow, sharp-pointed 

and forked tail, from which, as well as 

their swift and cireling manner of sas th 

y are often called Sea-swallows. e 


Res 


termitidium—terra 


thick, soft, close plumage is coloured light 
blue, black, and white, varying but little with 
sex, age, or season of the year. They are 
extensively distributed, inhabiting every zone, 
but prefer warm and temperate climates to 
the colder regions, which they only visit for a 
short period during the year. All are exceed- 
ingly active, and from sunrise to sunset are 
upon the wing, generally flying very near the 
surface of the water, rising and sinking as 
the waves heave and fall. They walk badly, 
and are not good swimmers, their small feet 
rendering them but little assistance, so that 
they are tossed about like corks. They feed 
on small fish and marine animals, always 
taking their prey on the wing. The species 
are numerous, [SvERNA.] 


tern, a.&s. (Lat. terni = three each, from 
tres= three, ter = thrice.] 
A, As adj.: Threefold ; consisting of three. 
(Used chiefly in botany.) 
*B, As subst, : That which consists of three 
things or numbers together ; specif., a prize in 
a lottery gained by drawing three favourable 
numbers ; the numbers themselves. 


tern-flowers, s. pl. 
Bot. : Flowers growing in threes. 


tern-leaves, s. pl. 
Bot. : Leaves arranged three in a whorl. 


tern-peduncles, s. pl. 


Bot.: Peduncles growing three together 
from the same axis. 


ter-na-ry, a. &s. (Lat. ternarius, from terni 
= three each ; Fr. ternaire.] (TERN, a.] 

A, As adj. : Proceeding by three ; consisting 
of three ; applied to things, arranged in order 
by threes: as a flower is said to have a ternary 
division of its parts when it has three sepals, 
three petals, three stamens, &c. 


“The equality is mentioned as belonging to the 
ternary number, here considered as a figure of the 
Trinity.”"—Waterland : Works, iv. 93. 


B. As subst.: The number three; a group 
of three. 
“The ternary, or triad, was not only accounted 
a sacred number amongst the Pythagoreans, but also 
as containing some mystery in nature,”"—Cudworth : 
Intell. System, p. 647. 
tér’-nate, a. [Low Lat. ternatus, from Lat. 
terni = three each.) [TmRN, a.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Arranged in threes ; having 
an arrangement of parts in threes. 
2. Botany: 
(1) Trifoliate. 
(2) Having three things, as leaves, in a 
whorl ; ternary. 


tér’-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. ternate; -ly.] Ina 
ternate manner ; by threes. 


+ tér-nat’-i-séct, a. 

and Lat. sectus = cut.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf, &c.): Cut into three lobes or 
partial divisions. 


ter-na-to-, pref. 
threes. 

ternato-pinnate, a. 

Bot.: The term used when the secondary 
petioles, to the sides of which the leaflets are 
attached, proceed in threes from the summit 
of a common petiole. 


térne, a. [Etym.doubtfal.] (See compound.) 


terne-plate, s. A thin iron plate coated 
with an alloy of tin and lead. 


*tér’-ni-on, s. [Lat. ternio, from terni = 
three each.] A group of three; the number 
three ; a ternary. 


“Dis osing them into ternions cf three general 
hierarchies."—8&p. Hull: Invisible World, bk. i., §7. 


térn-stroe’-mi-a, s. [Namedafter Ternstrém, 
list and traveller, who died 


[Low Lat ternatus, 


(TreRnate.] Ternary; in 


a Swedish natura 
in 1745.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Ternstrcemiacese 
(q.v.). Evergreen shrubs or trees, with cori- 
aceous, entire or serrato-crenate leaves, five 
sepals, five petals, many stamens, and inde- 
hiscent fruits. Known species about twenty- 
five, from tropical Asia and America. 


térn-stroe-mi-a/-gé-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
ternstreemi(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 


Bot.: Theads; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Guttiferales. Trees or shrubs, 
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with alternate, coriaceous, usually undivided, 
exstipulate leaves, occasionally dotted. Pe- 
duncles articulated at the base, axillary or 
terminal; flowers usually polygamous, white, 
more rarely pink or red ; sepals five or seven, 
coriaceous, deciduous, the innermost often 
the largest; petals five, six, or nine, often 
combined at the base; stamens indefinite; 
filaments monadelphous, polyadelphous, or 
distinct ; styles three to seven; capsule two 
to seven-celled, dehiscent or indehiscent 5 
seeds large, few, attached to the axis. From 
South America, the East Indies, China, North 
America, and Africa. Known genera thirty- 
three, species 130. [CAmMELLIA, THEA.] 


tér’-pénes, s. pl. [Formed from Lat. terebin- 
thus = the turpentine-tree, or from Ger. ter- 
pentin = turpentine (q.v.). | 
Chem. : A term applied to a series of hydro- 
carbons having the generic formula CnH2n—4 
They may be all classed under two heads, 
those produced by synthetical means, as valyl- 
ene, Cs5H¢g, and carpene, CgHj4; and those 
found ready formed in plants, as the turpen- 
tines, CyoHyg. With the exception of the last, 
the terpenes have been very incompletely in- 
vestigated. They are colourless or yellowish 
liquids, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and in 
the fixed and volatile oils. 


ter-—pi-lene, s. [TeRPENEs.] 
Chem. : An inactive hydrocarbon, produced 
by the action of weak reagents on the solid 
dihydrochloride, CjgHyg°2HCl. (Watts.) 


ter’-pine, s. [Eng. terp(ene); -ine.] 

Chem. : CygHq902H20. A crystalline body, 
obtained by shaking for some time a mixture 
of eight parts oil of turpentine, two parts 
dilute nitric acid, and one part alcohol. It 
forms large brilliant, colourless, short rhombic 
prisms, soluble in boiling water, alcohol, and 
ether, melts at 103°, and sublimes at a higher 
temperature in long needles. 


+ tér-pin’-nate, a. 


tér’-pin-Ol, s. [Eng. terpin(e); -ol.] 

Chem. : CopH3,0O. A liquid of hyacinth-like 
odour, produced by heating an aqueous solu- 
tion of terpine with hydrochloric and sul- 
phuric acids. It boils at 168°, and has a 
sp. gr. °852. 


tér-po’-di-6n, s. [Gr. répmw (terps) = to de- 
light, and #67 (6d@) = a song, an ode.] 

Music: A keyed musical instrument, in- 
vented by John David Buschmann, of Ham- 
burg, aovut 1816, resembling a pianoforte in 
appearance, but producing notes from blocks 
of wood struck with hammers. The sound 
could be increased or diminished at pleasure, 


[TRIPINNATE.] 


Térp-sich’-6-ré, s. [Gr., from ~ép7w (terpd), 
fut. répWw (terpsd) = to delight, and xopds 
= dancing.] 

1. Class. Antig. : One of the Muses, daughter 
of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided 
over dancing, of which she was reckoned the 
inventress, and in which, as her name inti- 
mates, she took delight. To her was some- 
times ascribed the invention of the cithara, 
rather than to Mercury. She is represented as 
a young virgin crowned with laurel, and hold- 
ing in her hand a musical instrument. 


2. Astron. : [ASTEROI, 81]. 


terp-sich-6-ré’-an, a.&s. [TERPsicHorE.] 
A. As adj,: Pertaining or relating to Terp- 
sichore or dancing. 


“Two terpsichorean pieces by a French composer 
were brought out."—Daily Telegraph, Feb, 20, 1886, 


*B. As subst.: A dancer. 


“Young men who will carry all before them, both 
Fe talkers and terpsichoreans.” — Daily Telegraph, 
an, 6, 1886, 


térp-siph’-d-né, s.  [Gr. répyus (terpsis)= 
delight, and dwvy (phéné) = a sound.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Muscicapide, erected 
by Gloger for the Indian species of Cuvier’s 
genus Muscipeta. Terpsiphone paradisi is the 
Paradise Flycatcher, and 7. afinis the Bur- 
mese Paradise Flycatcher. 


tér’-ra, s. (Lat. =the earth. Allied to Irish 
tir = land, tirmen = mainland ; tirim = dry; 
Gael. & Wel. tir =land.] The earth; earth. 
terra-alba, s. [Lit.=white earth.] -Ar- 
menian bole ; pipe-clay. 


3 pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
n=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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terra-cariosa, s. Tripoli or rotten 


stone. 


terra-catechu, s. 
1, (Catecuu.] 
2, A trade name for gambir (q.v.). 


terra-cotta, s. (Ital. cotta= baked ; Lat. 
cocta, fem. of pa. par. of coguo=to cook ; Fr. 
terre cuite.] 

1, A compound of pure clay, fine-grained, 
colourless sand, or calcined flints, and pul- 
verized potsherds, moulded, dried in the air, 
and baked ina kiln. It is especially used for 
architectural decorations, figures, vases, &c, 

2, A work of art in terra-cotta; specif. ap- 
plied to small figures in terra-cotta found in 
funeral mouuments in America. 

“A few curious terra-cottas, recovered from the 
mounds have suggested comparisons with relics of the 
same class tous so abundantly on ancient Mexican 
sites."— Wilson. Prehistoric Man, ii. 26. 

*terra-cultural, a. Of or pertaining 
to terra-culture ; agricultural. 


*terra-culture, s. Cultivation of the 
earth ; agriculture. 


terra di Sienna, s. A ferrnginous, 
ochreous earth, used as a pigment in both oil 
and water-colour painting in its raw state 
and when burnt. In the latter instance it 
becomes of a deep orange tint, and dries more 
rapidly. It is transparent and durable ; 
mixed with various blues, it yields many 
useful tints of green. 


terra firma, s. [Lat.= firm earth.] Firm 
ground, solid ground or earth ; dry land, as 
opposed to water, bog, or the like; mainland, 
a continent, as opposed to an island ; hence, 
fig., a firm or secure basis or ground on which 
one can stand, 


terra-incognita, s. [Lat. = unknown 
earth.} An unknown or unexplored region. 
(Lit. & fig.). 

terra-japonica, s. [TERRA-CATECHU.] 


terra-nera, s. [Ital.= black earth.] A 
native, unctuous pigment, used by the ancient 
artists in fresco, oil, and tempera-painting. 


*terra-nobilis, s. [Lat. = noble earth.] 
An old name for the diamond. 


terra-orellana, s. 
Bot. : Bixa Orellana. 


terra-ponderosa, s. [Lat. = heavy 
earth.] Barytes, or heavy-spar (q.v.). 


terra-sigillata, terra-Lemnia, s. 
(LemniaN EARTH.) 


terra-verde, s.  [Ital. = green earth.] 
Anaine given to two kinds of native green 
earth used as pigments in painting: one 
obtained from Monte Baldo, near Verona, the 
other from the island of Cyprus. The former 
has much more body than the latter, and is 
very useful in landscape painting in oil 
colours. It is a siliceous earth coloured by 
the protoxide of iron, of which it contains 
about twenty per cent. Itis not affected by 
exposure to strong light or impure air. 


tér’-race, * tar-ras, * ter-ass, s. [0. Fr. 
terrace; Fr. terrasse =a flat, a platform, a 
terrace, from Ital. terraccia, terrazza = a ter- 
race, from terra (Lat. terra) = earth; Sp. 
terraza.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A raised level space or platform of earth, 
supported on one or more sides by masonry ; 
a bank or platform of turf or the like, such 
as may be seen in gardens, where they are 
used for ornament, cultivation, or promenade, 


“Tn those tarvasses and pleasant walks.”—North: 
Plutarch, p. 446. - 


2. A balcony or open gallery. 

“The gunner being upon the terrace of the fort,”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 358. 

3. The flat roof of a house, as in Oriental 

and Spanish houses. 

“ As touching upon galleries and terraces, they were 
devised by the Greeks,"—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. 
xXxxvi. ch. xxv. 

4, A street or row of houses running along 
the side of a slope; a row of houses; a street. 


Tl. Phys. Geog. & Geol.: A platform, often 


of soft material, flat above, and more or less 
steep on the sides. 


*tér’-race, * ter-ass, v.t. [TERRACE,s.] To 
form into a terrace or terraces ; to furnish with 
aterrace. (Wotton: Architecture, p, 42.) 


terrace—terrestrial 


tér’-re fil-i-iis (pl. tér’-ree fil'-1-1), s. 
{Lat. = son of the earth or soil.] 
1. A humorous description of a person of 
obscure birth or Jow origin. 


*9. A scholar at the university of Oxford, 
formerly appointed to make satirical speeches, 
and who often indulged in considerable 
license in his treatment of the university 
authorities. 


A 
tér-ra-ma/-ra (pl. tér-ra-maré, {+ tér- 
ré-ma/-ré), s. [Ital.; a form introduced by 
Signors Strobel and Pigorini, instead of the 
ordinary forms marna and marniero = marl, 
and with some reference to marese = a fenny 
place. ] 

1. Geol.: An ammoniacal earth, consisting 
largely of animal remains, from the sites of 
prehistoric settlements, used as manure in 
various parts of Italy [2]. 

“Our country people call this questionable earth ter- 
ramara, probably a corrupted form of the expression 
‘terramarna,’ but possibly also the genuine ancient 
name... ‘terra di mare’ (sea-earth), because it was 
imagined, though incorrectly, to have been a deposit 
from the sea."—Kelier ; Lake-Dwellings of Switzerland 
(Eng. ed.), i. 380, 

2. Anthrop.: The name given to certain pre- 

historic settlements in Northern and Central 
Italy. 


“T asserted that the terramare, those prehistoric 
settlements, were terrestrial, that in some of them 
man lived in pile dwellings on dry ground; in others 
he dwelt in tents and huts.”—Strobdel, in Keller's Lake- 
Dwellings of Switzerland (Eng. ed.), i. 397. 


* tér-ra/-né-ous, a. [Lat. terra =the earth.] 
Bot, : Growing on land. 


tér’-ra-pin, tér’-ra-péne, * ter-e-bin, s. 
(Corrupt. of Algonkin toarebe = a tortoise.] 
Zool.: A popular name for the species of 
Emydidz, which are extensively used for food. 
They have a depressed head, and the neck can 
be wholly retracted within the shell; eyes 
large; beak somewhat resembling that of a 
bird of prey. They are good swimmers, and 
live on fish and small reptiles, though in cap- 
tivity they eat vegetables readily. There are 
about twenty fresh-water species in the United 
States, but the most important species is Mala- 
coclemmys palustris, the Diamond-back Salt-water 
Terrapin, which is highly prized asa delicacy for 
thetable. Itiscaught in salt marshes along the 
coast, and commands a very high price. 


tér-ra/-qué-olls, * tér-ra’/-qué-an, a. 
(Lat. terra = earth, and aqua = water.] Con- 
sisting of land and water, as the globe. 
(Wordsworth: Inscription upon a Stone.) 


* tér’-rar, s. [TERRIER (2), s.] 


tér’-ras (1), s. [TeRRACE, s.] 
Her.: The representation of ground at the 
bottom of the-base, generally vert. 


tér-ras’ (2), s. [TRass.] 
Masonry (Pl.): Hollow defects in marble, 


or fissures filled with nodules of other sub- 
stances. 


térre, v.¢ [TAR, v.] To provoke. 


térre, s. {Fr., from Lat. terra.] Barth. 
terre-pblue, s. A kind of soft, loose earth. 


terre-plein, s. 


Fort.: The upper part of the rampart which 
remains after constructing the parapet. 


* terre-tenant, * ter-tenant, s. [Fr. 
terre = the earth, and tenant, pr. par. of tenir 
= to hold.) 


Law: The actual occupant of land. 
terre-verte, s. 


*tér-reén’,s. [Fr. terrine, from terre; Lat. 
terra =earth.] A large dish, originally made 
of earthenware ; a tureen (q.yv.). 


* tér-re’-ity, s. [Lat. terra = the earth.] 
The quality or state of being earthy; earthi- 
ness. (Ben Jonson; Alehemist, ii. 1.) 


Terra-verde (q.v.). 


tér’-rel, tér-rél’-la, s. [A dimin. from Lat. 
terra = earth.] 

Magnetism: A magnet of a just spherical 
figure, and so placed that its poles, equator, 
Fae correspond exactly to those of the 
earth. 


* térre'-mote, s. (0. Fr. from Lat. terra= 


* térre’-m06-tive, a. 


tér-rene’, a. & s. 


* tér-ren-i-ty, s. 


* tér’-ré-ois, a. 


*tér-rés'-i-ty, s. 


—_——____, 
earth, and motus = motioi. A movement of 
the earth; an earthquake. (Gower: C. A., vi.) 


; [Knyg. terremot(e) ; ive.) 
Of, or pertaining to, Cusracterized by, or 
causing motion of the earth’s surface. 


(Lat, terrenus, from terra 
= the earth.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the earth, as opposed 
to the sea. (Daily Telegraph, Dec. 2, 1885.) 

2. Consisting of earth; of the nature of 
earth; earthy. (P. Holland: Plinie, bk. 
XXxiv., ch. xviii.) 

3. Of or pertaining to this earth or world ; 
earthy. (Raleigh.) 

B. As substantive: 

*1, The surface of the earth. 


“Tenfold the length of this ter7ene,” 
Milton: P, L., Vi. 16, 
2. A tureen or terreen. (Knox: Winter 


Evenings, Even. 57.) 


*Terrene-sea, s. The Mediterranean 
sea. (Marlowe: 1 Tamburlaine, iii. 3.) 


(Eng. terren(e) ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of beiug terrene ; worldliness. 


“Being overcome declines the rising head, and de- 
bases all the spirits to a dull and low terrenity.”— 
Feltham : Resolves, p. 74. 


,a. [Lat. terreus, from terra a 
earth.] Consisting of earth ; earthy. 
“The temper of the terreous parts at the bottom” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 


[Lat. terra = earth.j} 
Earthiness. 


* tér-rés'-tre (tre as tér), a. [Lat. terrestris, 


from terra = earth.) Terrestrial; earthly. 


“ His paradis terrestre and his disport.” 
Chaucer: OC. T., 9,185, 


tér-rés’-tri-al, * ter-es-tri-all, * ter- 


es-try-al, a. &s. [Lat. terrestris, from terra 
= earth.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to the earth; existing 
on the earth; earthy. (Opposed to celestial). 
“There are also celestial bodies and bodies terres 
trial.”—1 Corinth. xv. 40, 
2, Pertaining to or consisting of earth or 
land, as opposed to water. 


“TJ did not confine these observations to land, or 


terrestrial parts of the globe.”— Woodward. 
3. Representing or consisting of the earth. 


“ But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines” 
Shakesp. : Richard II, tii, 2, 


4, Consisting or composed of earth; earthy; 
solid. 


“The terrestrial substance destitute of all liquor, 
remaineth alone.’—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 598. 


5, Confined to, inhabiting, or living on the 
land or ground, as opposed to aquatic, and 
sometimes to arboreal. 


“ Terrestrial [brutes] are those, whose only place of 
rest is upon the earth.”—Locke: Nat. Philosophy, ch. x. 


6. Pertaining to the present world; sub- 
lunary ; mundane. 
“His kingdome is terrestriall, but myne is ce- 
lestiall.”"— Udal : John xviii. 
B. As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang. ; An inhabitant of the earth; 
a mortal, as opposed to a celestial. 


“ But Heaven, that knows what all ter7vestrials need, 
Repose to night, and toil to day, decreed.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xix. 691. 


*9. Zool. : Animals which live on the land, 
as opposed to those which are aquatic, arboreal, 
or aérial, 


terrestrial eye-piece, s. 

Optics: An eye-piece with three or four 
lenses, so arranged as to present the image 
viewed in an erect position ; an erecting eye- 
piece. 


terrestrial-globe, s. A spherical map 
representing the land, seas, &c., of the world. 
In contradistinction to the celestial globe, om 
which the constellations are depicted. 


terrestrial-magnetism, s. 

Magnetism : Magnetism as exhibited by the 
earth, which is itself a great naturai magnet. 
[Maa@nerTIsM. ] 


terrestrial-telescope, s. A bor rai 
differing from the astronomical refracting in 
having two additional lenses, so as to restore 
the inverted image to an erect position. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, — 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #», ce =e; ey =a; qu=kw. ~ 
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* tér—ric’-u-la-mént, s. 
mentum.) A terror ; a cause of terror. 


terrestrially—terrorist 
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tér-rés'-tri-al-ly, adv. [Eng. terrestrial; 
-ly.) In a terrestrial or earthly manner. 
“These plagues seem yet but nourished beneath, 
And even with man terrestrially to move.” 
Drayton : Moses. 
* tér-rés'-tri-al-néss, s. [Eng. terrestrial ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being terrestrial. 


* téer-rés'-tri-fy, v.t. (Lat. terrestris = ter- 
restrial, and facio=to make.) To reduce to 
earth, or to an earthly or inundane state. 


“Though we should affirm, that heaven were but 
earth celestified, and earth but heaven terrestrisied."— 
: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv. ch. xiii. 


* tér-rés'-tri-oils, a. (Lat. terrestris.] [TrR- 
RESTRIAL. | 
1, Consisting of earth ; earthy. 
“A vitriolate or copperas quality, conjoining with 
a terrestrious or astringent humidity.” — Browne: 
Vulgar Errowrs, bk. vi., ch. xii. 
2. Pertaining to the earth; being or living 
on the earth ; terrestrial. 


tér-rét, tér’-rit, s. (Fr. touret =a small 
wheel.] 
Saddlery: A ring attached to the pad or 
saddle and hames of harness, through which 
the driving-reins pass. 


“T have always found that, both in tandem and in 
four-in-hand, equal powee with freer play is secured 
by using terrets on the winkers only.”—Vield, Sept. 4, 


* tér-rib’-i-lize, v.i. (Eng. terribl(e); -ize.] 
To become terrible. 
“ Even the face of cowards terribilize.” 
Sylvester : Vocation, 271. 
tér-ri-ble, * ter-ry-ble, a. [Fr. terrible, 
from Lat. terribilis = causing terror; terreo= 
to terrify ; Sp. terrible; Ital. terribile.] 
1, Causing or tending to cause terror, fear, 
awe, or dread ; formidable, terrifying, fright- 


ful, shocking. 
“ Black it stood as Ban 
Fierce us ten Furies, terrible as hell.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 671. 
2. Excessive, extreme; exceedingly great 
or strong. (Colloq.) $ 
“The ifmputation of novelty is a terrible charge 
amongst those who judge of men’s heads, as they do of 
their perukes, By, the fashion ; and can allow none to 
be right, but the received doctrines.” —Locke: On 
Human Underst., Epist. Ded. 
4 For the difference between terrible, 
Searful, and formidable, see FrearruL and 
ForMIDABLE. 


tér-ri-ble-néss, * ter-ri-ble-nes, s. 
(Eng. terrible ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being terrible ; dreadfulness, formidableness. 


“The gloriousness and majesty, and terribleness of 
his appearance.”—Sharp : Sermons, Vol. vi., ser. 10. 


tér-ri-bly, *ter-ry-blye, adv. (Eng. 

terrib(le) ; -ly.] 

1. In a terrible or terrifying manner; so as 
to terrify, affright, or awe. 

“ This fair half round, this ampls azure sky, 

Terribly large, and wonderfully bright.” 
Prior ; Solomon, i. 689. 

2. Exceedingly, extremely, violently: as, I 

was terribly frightened. (Collog.) 


tér-ric’-d-lx, s. pl. (Lat. terra = the earth, 
- 


and colo = to inhabit.) 
Zool.: A sub-order of Oligocheta (q.v.). 
- Body cylindrical, attenuated at both extremi- 
ties, without any distinct head or eyes. Several 
rows of sete along the body, which serve in- 
stead of legs. It contains the Lumbricide, 


or Earth-worms. 


, | t&r-rie’-d-loiis, a. [TERRICOLA.] 
J, Inhabiting the earth; living on the soil 


of the earth. 


“So it appears to be with terricolous worms,”—Dar- 
win: Vegetuble Mould, p. 247, 


__ 2, Specifically, of or pertaining to the 


Terricole (q.v.). 
(Lat. terricula- 


“Torments of opinions or terriculaments of ex- 
pressions.”"—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 198. 


Bx -ri-er (1), * ter-rere, * ter-ry-are, s. 
[For terrier-dog, i.e, a dog which pursues 
rabbits, &c., into their burrows, from Fr. 
_ terrier=the hole or burrow of rabbits, &c., 


mound, a burrow, from Lat. terra = earth.] 

‘ool.: Two breeds of the Dog, the English 
id the Scotch Terrier. The English Terrier 
agood forehead, prominent eyes, a pointed 
zzie, and usually short hair; the colour 
g, the most common being black and 


from Low Lat. terrariwm =a little hillock, a 


tan, with a tan-coloured spot over the eye. It 
is used for unearthing the fox, and for killing 
rats, at which latter occupation it is a great 
adept. The Scotch Terrier, which seems to 
be of an older stock than its English name- 
sake, has a large head, short, stout legs, and 
long, rough, shaggy hair. It is of a black 
and fawn colour, and is intelligent, faithful, 
and affectionate. The Dandie Dinmont and 
the Skye Terrier are varieties of the Scotch 
Terrier. [(Toy-TeERRIER.] 


tér’-ri-ér (2), ter-rar, s. [Fr. (papier) terrier 
=the court-roll, or list of the names of a 
lord’s tenants, from Low Lat. terrarius (liber) 
=(a book) in which landed property is 
described ; Lat. terra = earth.) 
Law: 


*1. A collection of acknowledgments of 
the vassals or tenants of a lordship, contain- 
ing the rents and services they owed to the 
lord, &c. 

2. A book or Toll in which the lands of 
private persons or corporations are described 
by their site, boundaries, number of acres, &c. 


“ We ordain that the archbishops and all bishops 
within their several dioceses shall procure that a true 
note and terrier of all the glebes, lands, meadows, 
gardens, orchards, houses, &c., be taken.”—Canon the 
Eighty Seventh. 


tér-ri-ér (3), s. 
wimble, or borer. 


tér-rif-ic, * tér-rif’-ick, a. (Lat. terri- 
ficus, from terreo = to frighten, and facio = to 
make.] Causing terror, fear, or awe; terrible, 
frightful ; inspiring dread or awe. 
“ He hurries to the realms below, 


Terrific realms Of penal woe.” 
Cowper : Death of the Bishop of Ely. 


q For the difference between terrific and 
Sormidable, see FORMIDABLE. 


* tér-rif'-ic-al, a. (Eng. terrijic; 
Territic. 


(O. Fr. terriere.] An auger, 


-al.) 


tér-rif’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. terrifical; -ly.] 
In a terrific manner ; terribly, frightfully. 


“The peculiar Lopoer ape y, produced by this terriji- 
cally upheaving action.”—Field, Feb, 17, 1887. 


tér’-ri-fy, v.t. [Lat. terrifico, from terreo= 
to frighten, and facio = to make.] 
* 1, To make terrible. (Milton.) 
2. To frighten exceedingly; to alarm or 
shock. 
“ His nigh forwearied feeble feet did slide, 
Aud downe he fell, with dread of shame sore 
terrijide.” Spenser: F. Q., IL, i. 11. 

* tér-rig’-En-olis, a. [Lat. terrigena = one 
born of the earth: terra = earth, and gigno 
(pa. t. genut) = to bring forth.) Harth-born ; 
produced by or springing from the earth. 


+terrigenous-metals, s. pl. The me- 
tallic bases of the earths, as aluminium, ba- 
rium, &c. 


tér-ri-tor’-i-al, * ter-ri-tor-i-all, a. 
[Eng. territory ; -al.] 
1. Pertaining or relating to territory or 
land. 


‘Exchanging her territorial rule for a doubtful 
suzerainty.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 23, 1885. 
2. Limited to a certain district: as, terri- 
torial rights. 
3. Consisting of territory. 


“The territorial acquisitious of the East India 
Company.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch, iii. 


4, Possessed of territory, territoried : as, a 
territorial magnate. 


*tér_-ri-_tor’-i-al-ize, v.t. 
~ize.] 
1. To reduce to the state of a territory. 
2. To enlarge or extend by the addition of 
territory. 


+ tér-ri-tor’-i_al-ly, adv. [Eng. territorial ; 
-ly.| In regard to territory; by means of 
territory. 


tér’-ri-_tor-ied, a. 
Possessed of territory. 


tér-ri-tor-y, *ter-ri-tor-ye, s. (0. Fr. 
territorie; Fr. territoire, from Lat. territorium 
=a domain, the land round a town, from terra 
= earth, land; cf. Port. & Ital. territorio.] 

1. The extent or compass of land within 
the jurisdiction or bounds of a particular 
sovereign state or other body; any separate 
tract of country as belonging to a state; do- 
minion. Sometimes applied to a domain or 


[Bng. territorial ; 


{Eng. territory ; -ed.] 


tract of land belonging to a private indi- 
vidual. 

_* The Sena of England, over which our muni- 
cipal laws have jurisdiction, includes not, by the 
common law, either Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
any other part of the king's dominions, except the 
territory of England alone,”—Blackstone: Comment., 
§ 4. (Introd.) 

2, Any large tract of land; a region, a 

country: as, an unexplored territory. 

3. A portion of the country not included 
within the limits of any state, and not yet 
admitted as a state into the Union, but or- 
ganized with a separate legislature, under a 
territorial government and other officers ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate of the 
United States. (Goodrich.) 

4] Both territory and dominion respect & 
portion of country under a particular govern- 
ment; but the word territory brings to our 
minds the land which is included ; dominion 
conveys to our minds the power which is 
exercised: the territory speaks of that which 
is in its nature bounded ; the dominions may 
be said of that which is boundless. A petty 
prince has his territory; the monarch of & 
great empire has dominions. It is the object 
of every ruler to guard his territory against 
the irruptions of an enemy ; ambitious mon- 
archs are always aiming to extend their doe 
minions. 

{ Territory of a judge: 

Scots Law; The district over which his 
jurisdiction extends in causes and in judicial 
acts proper to him, and beyond which he has 
no judicial authority. 


tér-ro, pref. (Lat. terra = the earth.] 
compound.) 


terro-metal, terro-metallic, s. A 
composition of several clays, possessing, when 
baked, peculiar hardness, introduced by Mr. 
Peake, a potter, of Burslem, England. It is 
principally employed for making tiles of va- 
rious kinds. 


(See 


tér-ror, *tér’-rour, s. [Fr. terrewr, from 
Lat. terrorem, accus. of terror = dread, terror ; 
terreo = to be afraid, to tremble; cf. Sansec. 
tras = to tremble, to be afraid; trdsa= 
terror; Sp. & Port. terror ; Ital. terrore.] 


1. Fear which agitates extremely the body 
and mind; extreme fear, alarm, or dread; 
fright. 

“ Terror is that species of fear, which rouses to de- 
fend or escape; producing the violent agitations 
which have been already noticed.”—Cogun-: On the 
Passions, ch. ii., § 3, 

2. That which excites or may excite dread ; 

a cause of fear or alarm. 

“ Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil."—Romans xiii. 3. 

4] Darwin (Descent of Man, ch. iii.) shows 
that terror acts on the lower animals in the 
same way as On man, causing the muscles to 
tremble, the heart to palpitate, the sphincters 
to be relaxed, and the hair to stand on end. 


¥ (1) King of terrors: Death. 

“ His confidence shall be rooted out of his tabernacl 
and it shall bring him to the king of terrors.”"—J 
xviii. 14, 


(2) Reign of terror : [REIGN, s., J]. 


*terror-breathing, a. Inspiring terror; 
terrifying. ~ 
“‘ For which Rome sends her curses out from far, 
Through the stern throat of terror-breathing war.” 
Drayton: Mortimer to Queen Isabel, 
*terror-haunted, a. Haunted with ter- 
rifying objects or appearances, 
“ Till at length the lays they chaunted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted.” 
Longfellow: Norman Baron, 
terror-smitten, a. Struck or affected 
with terror ; terrilied, terror-struck. 


*terror-stirring, a. Inspiring terror ; 
terrifying. 
_ “Then all the Greekes ran in to him, 
To see his person; and admir'd his terrour-stirring 
lim.” Chapman ; Homer ; Iliad xxii. 
terror-stricken, terror-struck, a. 
Struck with terror: terrified. 


tér’-ror-ism, s. (Eng. terror; -ism.] The 
act of one who terrorizes ; the act of terroriz- 
ing; asystem of government by terror; the 
practice of using intimidation to coerce people 
to a certain course ; intimidation. 


“Throughout Cork, Kerry... this terrorism pre- 
vails."—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 23, 1885. 


tér’-ror-ist, s. [Eng. terror; -ist.] One who 
terrorizes; one who rules by intimidation; 
one who advocates, recommends, or practises 


Sy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
jan = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhtn. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deh 
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terrorism ; specifically, an agent or partizan 
of the revolutionary tribunal during the reign 
of terror in France. 


“Like the Terrorists of '98, who, having begun by 
beheading princes and nobles, ended by sending 
artisans and shopgirls to the guillotine.’—Daily 7'ele- 
graph, Jan. 2, 1886. 


tér’-ror-ize, tér’-ror-ise, v.t. [Eng. terror; 
-ize, -ise.] To impress with terror or fear; to 
sway or impel by terror; to force by intimi- 
dation to a certain course, 


‘Ministers, we feel sure, will neither be terrorised 
nor cajoled into offering any measure affecting either 
the land or local government.”—Daily Telegraph, 
March 5, 1887. 


*tér’-ror-léss, a. [Hng. terror ; -less.] 
1. Free from terror. 
2. Unalarming ; without the will or ability 
to inspire terror. 
“ Render him terroriess."—E. A. Poe : Silence, ii. 89. 


tér’-ry, s. (Fr. tirer =to draw.] 

1, Rope-making : An open reel. 

2. Fabric: A pile fabric, such as plush or 
velvet ; probably from the drawing out of the 
wires over which the warp is laid to make the 
series of loops seen in Brussels carpet or un- 
cut velvet. 

“Silk guipure with terry or sheeny silk.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 6, 1885. 

terry-velvet, s. 

velvet. 


térse, a. [Lat. tersus, prop. pa. par. of tergo 
= to wipe, to rub off, to polish.] 
*J, Lit.: Wiped or rubbed ; 
wiped or rubbed ; polished, smooth. 
“Many stones precious and vulgar, although terse 
and smooth, have not this power attractive.”— 
Browne; Vulgar Errours. 
Il. Figuratively : 
*1. Refined, accomplished, polished. (Said 
of persons.) 
2. Free from superfluities; neatly or ele- 
gantly concise; neat and concise. 


“His despatches, which are still extant, and which 
are models of official writing, terse, perspicuous, full 
of important facts and weighty reasons, compressed 
into the smallest possible number of words,”—dfac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


A silk plush, or ribbed 


appearing 


térse’-ly, *terce-ly, adv. [Eng. terse ; -ly.] 
In a terse manner ; neatly and concisely, suc- 
cinctly and elegantly. 


“Understand him not, that one so infirm with age, 
or decrepid in years, but that one living in so ignorant 
and superstitious a generation, could write so tercely.” 
—Fuller ; Worthies ; Lincolnshire. 9 


térse’-néss, s. [Eng. ferse ; -ness.] 
*1, Lit. : Smoothness. 


“The cylindrical figure of the mole, as well as the 
compactness of its form, arising from the terseness of 
{ts limbs, proportionally lessens its labour.”—Paley + 
Natural Theology, ch. xv. 


2. The quality or state of being terse ; neat- 
hess or conciseness of style ; brevity combined 
with elegance. 

“That is an American locution, but it is expressive 
with tolerable terseness of the general aspect of the 
river Yarra Yarra.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1885, 

tér’-tial (ti as sh), a. & s. 
third, froin tres = three.] 

Ornithology : 

A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the ter- 
tiaries. 

B. As subst. : One of the tertiary feathers ; 
a tertiary (q.v.). 


tér’ - tian (ti as sh), * ter-tiane, * ter- 
cian, a. &s, (Fr. tertiane = a tertian ague, 
from Lat. tertiana = a tertian fever; prop. 
fem. sing. of tertianus = tertian, belonging to 
thelthird ; tertius = third ; tres = three.] 

A. As adj.: Occurring or recurring eve’ 
third day. : = : ty 
“A tertian ague is at least your lot.” 


Dryden: Cock & Fox, 182. 
B. As substantive: 


1. A fever or other disease whose paroxysms 
recur every other day ; an intermittent fever, 
&c., whose paroxysms occur after intervals of 
about forty-eight hours. 

*2,. A measure of eighty-four gallons, the 
third part of a tun. 


3. A curve of the third degree. 
tertian-ague, s. (Acum, IT. 1.] 
tér’-ti-a-ry (ti as shi), a. & s. (Lat. ter- 
tiariws = prop. containing a third part, now 


considered as meaning, belonging to the 
third.] 


(Lat. tertius = 


A. As udjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of the third order, rank, or 

formation ; third. 

2. Eceles.: Of, belonging to, or connected 

with a Third Order (q.v.). 

“Thus arose various congregations of tertiary monks 
and nunvs—in Lombardy, Sicily, Dalmatia, France, 
Spain, and Portugal."—Addis & Arnold: Cath, Dict., 
p. 792, 

B, As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang.: That which is tertiary or 
third in order, succession, or formation, 

II, Technically: 

1, Art: A colour, as citrine, russet, or 
olive, produced by the mixture of two second- 
ary colours. More correctly speaking, they 
are grays, and are either red-gray, blue-gray, 
or yellow-gray, when these primaries are in 
excess, or they are violet-gray, orange-gray, 
or green-gray, when these secondaries are in 
excess. 

2, Eccles. : Ammember of a Third Order (q.v.), 
whether living in the world or in community. 


“Many tertiaries, in course of time... desired to 
take solemn vows,"—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p, 
792, 


3. Geology: 


(1) Of strata The third leading division of 
fossiliferous sedimentary rocks. Called also 
the Cainozoic or Kainozoic. The succession 
and importance of the Primary (Paleozoic) 
and the Secondary (Mesozoic) rocks were 
understood before the nature and extent of 
the Tertiary were recognised, these last strata 
being confounded with the superficial allu- 
viums. [SUPRACRETACEOUS.] They were ob- 
served to occur in patches (some of fresh- 
water and others of marine origin) in small 
areas or basins in the Secondary rocks, suggest- 
ing the idea that they had been deposited in 
bays, lakes, estuaries, or inland seas, after a 
great part of the earth’s surface had been 
converted into dry land. The first properly 
understood strata of Tertiary age were those 
in the vicinity of Paris, described by Cuvier 
and Brongniart in 1810. Other Tertiary strata 
were shortly afterwards discriminated in Lon- 
don, in Hampshire, in Suffolk, in the Sub- 
appenine hills in Italy, near Bordeaux and 
Dax in the South of France, and elsewhere. 
These several deposits were found to be not 
quite contemporaneous, and there arose a 
division, which continued till 1833, into the 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Tertiary. But as 
early as 1828, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Lyell had conceived the idea that the Tertiary 
strata might be classified by the percentage 
of extinct species of shells which they con- 
tained. He found, in 1829, that Deshayes, of 
Paris, had independently come to the same 
conclusion, and the latter geologist, after 
comparing 3,000 fossil with 5,000 living shells, 
intimated that in the Lower Tertiary strata 
about 34 per cent. of the species were identical 
with recent ones ; in the Middle Tertiary about 
17 per cent. ; in the Upper Tertiary, in the 
oldest beds 35 to 50, and in the more mo- 
dern ones 90 to 95 percent. To these three 
Lyell gave the names Hocene, Miocene, and 
Pliocene respectively, words which have since 
gained universal currency. The foregoing per- 
centages are now known to be only approxi- 
mately accurate. Next the newer Pliocene 
beds were called by Lyell Pleistocene (q.v.), a 
name afterwards transferred to the Post Ter- 
tiary, and Oligocene (q.v.) was proposed by 
Beyrich for beds intercalated between the 
Eocene and the Miocene. A gap, as yet only 
partially filled, occurs between the Chalk 
and the Eocene. This gap has been utilised 
to draw a natural line between the Secondary 
and the Tertiary beds, It probably arose 
from an upheaval of the sea-bed. Thus, with 
the Eocene, as the name imports, the dawn of 
the present system of things began, and the 
percentage of shell-species shows that the 
transition has gone on without stoppage or 
hiatus till now. [QuaTERNARY, RECENT.] 
In the United States marine Tertiary strata 
occur somewhat sparingly along the borders of 
the Atlantic, and in the states bordering the 
Gulf; also in the Pacific States. But the 
greatest and most important development 
occurs in the Rocky Mountain region, com- 
prising great lacustrine deposits, the silted-up 
beds of former lakes of immense extent. These 
deposits are remarkable for their richness in 
fossil remains, many of them types of former 
remarkable mammals, which have gone far to 
fill up the gap in the story of animal evolution. 
Among these may be named the successive 


forms of the equine type, from its four and 
five-toed ancestors down to the one-toed modern 
horse. 

(2) Of time: The period of time during 
which the Tertiary strata were deposited. 
It cannot yet be measured even approximately. 
When it commenced, England, as proved by 
the fruits in the London Clay at Sheppey, was 
a tropical or sub-tropical country. The tem- 
perature fell till the Newer Pliocene, by which 
time the climate was semi-arctic. [GQLACIAL- 
PERIOD.] During the deposition of the Ter- 
tiary, there was a great increase of land both 
in Europe and America, 

4, Ornith. (Pl.): The tertials ; wing-feathers 
having their origin from the humerus. They 
are a portion of the quills. They are not 
scapulars, though Cuvier calls them by this 
name ; nor do they cover the scapulars. Their 
use is to fill up the interval between the body 
and the expanded wing, and to oppose &@ 
broader surface of resistance to the air. 


tertiary-alcohols, s. pl. 

Chem..: Alcohols in which hydroxy] is united 
to a carbon atom, which is united to three 
other carbon atoms. 


tertiary-colours, s. pl. 

Art: Colours produced by the mixture of 
two secondary colours, as citrine, russet, or 
olive. (TERTIARY, B. II. 1.] 


tertiary era, epoch, or period, s. 
(Tertiary, ITI. 3.] 


tertiary-formation, s, [TerTIARY, II. 8.] 


tertiary-syphilis, s. 

Pathol. ; The name given to symptoms some- 
times appearing in syphilis after the primary 
and secondary maladies have passed away. 
They are rupia, deep-seated tubercles and 
ulcers on the skin, destructive ulceration of 
the soft palate, the pharynx, the tongue, &c., 
with periostitis, nodosis, caries, and necrosis 
in the bones, and guinmata in various organs. 


ter’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. [Lat. tertiatum, 
sup. of tertio= to do the third day ; tertius = 
third. ] 

* 1. To do for the third time, 

2. To examine, as the thickness of the 
metal ati the muzzle of a gun ; or, in general, 
to examine the thickness of ordnance, in 
order to ascertain its strength, 


tér-ti-im quid (ti as shi), phr. [Lat.] A 
third something in addition to two others, 
what this something is being left indefinite. 


* ete tec sal (ti as shi), s. [Lat. = third 
salt. 
Old Chem.: A neutral salt, as being the 
prodact of an acid and an alkali, making a 
third substance different from either. 


Tér-til’-li-an-ist, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist.: A follower of Tertullian, 
whose full Latin name was Quintus Septimus 
Florens Tertullianus. He flourished in the 
latter end of the second and the beginning of 
the third century. About the year 200 he be- 
came a Montanist. He was at first a rhetori- 
cian, but after his conversion was ordained a 
Presbyter. Whether he returned to the Catho- 
lie church is uncertain ; but he was held in 
great veneration till his death. He composed 
many works, and was the earliest of the 
Latin ecclesiastical writers. He was a man 
of high genius, but gloomy and fanatical. A 
sect calling themselves Tertullianists existed 
at Carthage in the fifth century, but their 
connexion with the Christian father Tertullian 
is very obscure. 


tér-in’-¢i-is, s. 

uncia = an ounce.] 

Roman Antiq.: An ancient Roman coin, 

Helehing three ounces, the fourth part of 
e as. 


tér-fi_té’-ro, s. 
Ayres. Called in Paraguay teten. 
from the notes of the bird.] 


Ornith. : Vanellus cayanensis ; the Cayenne 
Sandpiper of Latham, described by Azara, 
It is very common in parts of South America, 
It approaches the European lapwing in its 
size, its tuft, and in the general tone of its 
colours; but it stands higher, and is armed 
with a spur at the folds of the wing. Its 
eggs, which are often deposited on the bare 
ground in October or November, are four or 


{Lat. ter = thrice, and 


(Native name at Buenos 
Both are 
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fewer, of a clear olive colour marbled with | t&s’-sél-la, s. [Txssmra.] 


black, and are esteemed a delicacy, like those 
of the plover in England, 


*ter-y, a. [Trary.] 


terz’-a ri’-ma (z as ts),s. [Ital. = third or 
triple rhyme.} A peculiar and complicated 
system of versification, borrowed by the early 
Ttalian poets from the troubadours. It was 
used by Byron in his Prophecy of Dante. 


térz-ét’-to (z as ts), s. [Ital.] 
Music: A short composition, piece, or 
movement for three performers. 


tésch-é-mach’-ér-ite, s. [After EB. F. 
Tesechemacher, who first announced it; suff. 
~ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A native earbonate of ammonia, 
occurring both in crystals and massive in 
guano deposits. Crystal system not ascer- 
tained. Hardness, 1°5; sp. gr. 1°45; colour, 
yellowish to white. Compos.: ammonia, 
82°9; carbonic acid, 55°7; water, 11°4= 100, 
yielding the formula (GNH4O + 4HO)CO9. 


tésch’-in-ite, tésch’-én-ite, s. [After 
Teschin or Teschen, Moravia, where first 
found ; suff. -ite (Petrol.). | 
Petrol. : A rock consisting of variable pro- 
ortions of a plagioclase felspar, fresh nephe- 
ine, augite, and hornblende, with some 
ilmenite and apatite. 


Fésh’-0 La’-ma, s. [See def.] 

Compar. Relig.: The abbot of the great 
monastery at Krashis Lunpo; one of the great 
Lamas, the other being the Dalai Lama, who 
has the political supremacy. When either 
dies it is necessary for the other to ascertain 
in whose body the celestial being whose out- 
ward form has been dissolved has been pleased 
again to incarnate himself. For that purpose 
the names of all the male children born just 
after the death of the deceased Grand Lama 
are laid before his survivor, who choses three 
out of the whole number. Their names are 
inscribed on tablets and pnt into a casket, 
whence one is selected by the abbots of the 
gen. monasteries to fill the place of the dead 

ama. The Tesho Lama is often called Pant- 
shen Rinpotshe (the Glorious Teacher). 


* tés-sar-a-déc'-ad, s. [Gr. réocapes (tes- 
swres) = four, and dS€xa (deka) = ten.] A group 
i fourteen individuals ; an aggregate of four- 

een. 


| «- t8s-s8l-a’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. tes- 
sellatus = tesselated.] 
Zool. : A sub-order of Crinoidea, in which 
a the radial plates of the calyx are immovahly 
joined together without articulation, 


tés’-sél-at-éd, tés’-sél-lat-éd, a. [Txs- 
SELLAR. | 
1. Ord. Lang. : Formed by inlaying different- 
ly coloured materials in little squares, triangles, 
or other geometrical figures, or by mosaic 
work ; especially applied to a pavement coin- 
posed of square dies or tesserae made of baked 
clay or stone, generally of various colours, 
and forming regular figures. It was much em- 
| ia by the ancients, and Roman remains 
rnish a large number of these specimens of 
art. It is still much in vogue in the East, 
particularly at Damascus. 


“A cabinet so variously inlaid; such a piece of 
diversified mosaick ; such a tesselated pavement with- 
out cement.’—Burke : American Taxation, 


2. Bot.: Having the colours arranged in 
small squares, so as to have some resem- 
- blance to a tesselated pavement; variegated 
_ by squares ; chequered. ; 
. sselated-tile, s. A tile made of clay 
of a particular colour, or mixed with colour- 
ing matters and formed into flat cakes by cut- 
ting or pressing, and used for making a tes- 
selated pavement. 
tés-sé1-4/tion, tés-sé1-1a’-tion, s. [Txs- 
_ SELATED.] 
1, The act, process, or operation of making 
4 selated work. 
2, Tesselated or mosaic work. 
lite, s. [Lat. tesse(ra) =a die, a cube, 
and Gr. Ac@os (lithos) =a stone; Ger. tesselit.] 
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tés’-sel-lar, a. (Lat. tessella =a small, square 
piece of stone, dimin. from tessera = a squared 
piece, a die.] Formed with tessere or in 
squares, 


tés'-sér-a (pl. tés’-s@r-ze), s. [Lat.] [Txs- 
SELLAR.] 

1, A small cubical or other geometrical 
form of marble, earthenware, ivory, glass, &c., 
used for tesselated pavements, ornamenting 
walls, &c.; coloured tiles or bricks, usually 
cubical, laid in patterns, as a mosaic pavement. 

*2, A small piece of wood, bone, or metal, 
used as a ticket of admission to the theatres 
in ancient Rome, or as a certificate given to 
gladiators, containing their names, that of 
the consul, and the day on which they had 
won their distinction in the cireus. 


*tés-sér-a/-ic, * tés-sér-a/-ick, a. [Txs- 
SERA.] Diversified by tessere or squares; 
tessellated. 

“Some of the tesseraick work of the Romans has 


lately been dug up."—Sir &. Atkyns: History of Glou- 
cester, (1712.) 


tés’-sér-al, a. (Lat. tessera=a square, a 
dice, a cube.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to or containing 
tessere ; tesselated. 
2. Crystall. : Related to the tesseral or cubic 
system. 


tesseral-system, s. 
Crystall. : The Cubic-system (q.v.). 


*tés-sér-ar'-i_an, a. [Lat. tesserra=a die] 
Of or pertaining to gambling: as, the tesser- 
arian art. 


tés’-su-lar, a. [TressELar.] 
Crystall,: Relating to the cube or having 
equal axes like the cube ; tesseral. 


tést (1), *teste, s. [0O. Fr. test (Fr. tét)=a 
test; O. Fr. teste =askull; Fr. téte= ahead; 
Lat. testu=a piece of dried clay, a tile, a 
brick.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, A potsherd. 
“Then was the teste or potsherd, the brasse, golde, 
& syluer redacte into duste.”—Joye: Haposicion of 
Daniel, ch. ii. 
2, A vessel used in refining gold and silver; 
a cupel (q. v.). 
3. Examination by the cupel; hence, any 
critical trial and examination ; trial. 
“ Thou hast strangely stood the test.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 
4, A means of trial: as, To offer money as a 
test of one’s integrity. 
*5, Testimony, evidence. 
“To vonch this is no proof, 
Without more wider aud more overt test.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i. 8. 
6. That with which anything is compared 
for proof of genuineness ; a standard. 
* At once the source, and end, and test of art.” 
Pope. Essay on Criticism, 73. 
7. Means of discrimination ; ground of ad- 
mission or exclusion. 
“ Our penal laws no sons of yours admit, 
Our ¢est excludes your tribe from benefit.” 
Dryden; Hind & Pantker, iii. 880. 
*8. Judgment, discrimination, distinction, 
“Who could excel, when few can make a test 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the best?” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 
9. An apparatus for proving petroleum 
and similar hydrocarbon oils by ascertaining 
the temperature at which they evolve explo- 
sive vapours, 
II. Technically : 
1. Bot.: [Testa]. 


2. Chem.: Any substance employed to bring 
about a chemical change in a compound, with 
the view of detecting one or more of its con- 
stituents. The change may be one of colour, 
precipitation, heat, evolution of gas, &c. This 
term is also sometimes applied to examina- 
tion by the polariscope and blow-pipe, thus: 
the polariscope-test, the blowpipe-test. [Rr- 
AGENT. } * 

3. Metall.: A cupeling-hearth used in a re- 
fining-furnace where lead is separated from 
silver on a large scale. The test is an oval 
iron frame containing a basin-shaped mass of 
powdered bone-ash, which is brought to a 
consistence by a solution of pearlash. The 
test is fixed as a cupeling-hearth in the rever- 
beratory furnace, and is subjected to a blast 


; 


% - 


from a tuyere, which removes the floating 
oxide of silver and furnishes oxygen for its 
elimination from the alloy under treatment. 


4, Sugar-man.: The proof or condition of a 
syrup. 

5. Zoology : 

(1) The shell of any of the Mollusca, 

(2) The calcareous case of Echinodermata, 

(3) The thick leathery tunic of Tunicata. 


(4) The shell immersed in the sarcode of a 
Foraminifer. 


Test Act, s. 

English History : 

1. An Act passed in 1563 by which an oath 
of allegiance to Queen Elizabeth, and of ab- 
juration of the temporal authority of the Pope, 
was exacted from all holders of office, lay or 
spiritual, within the realm, except peers. 


* But the Test Act placed the magistracy in Protest- 
ant hands, and, as Elizabeth asked from indifference 
to suspicion, and from suspicion to terror, she no 
longer chose to restrain the bigotry around her.”— 
Green: Short History, p. 401. 


2. An Act, 2 Car. II., c. 2, passed in 1678, 
by which it was enacted that all persons 
holding any important office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the crown, or receiving money 
therefrom, should take the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, subscribe a declaration 
against transubstantiation, and receive the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to 
the usage of the Established Church. It was 
repealed in 1828, by 9 Geo. IV., ¢. 17. 


test-cock, s. 


Steam.-eng.: A small cock fitted to the top 
or bottom of a cylinder for clearing it of water. 


test-furnace, s. 


Metall.: One form of refining furnace for 
treating argentiferous alloy, such as that of 
lead rich in silver. 


test-glass, s. A glass vessel of conical 
or cylindrical form, having a foot and some- 
times a beak; used for holding chemical 
solutions, 


test-lines, s. yi. 
Microscopy : The lines on a test-plate q.v.). 


Generally called, from their inventor, Nobert's 
test-lines. 


test-mixer, s. A tall cylindrical bottle 
having a wide foot and provided with a 
stopper. It is graduated into 100 or more 
equal parts, commencing at the bottom, and 
is used in preparing test-alkalies, test-acids, 
and similar solutions, by diluting them down. 
to the required strength. 


test-object, s. 

Microscopy (Pl.): Microscopie objects used 
to determine the value of object glasses : that 
is, to determine their magnifying, defining, 
and penetrating power, and their corrective 
adaptation. 


test-paper, s. iy 

1. Chem.: Unsized paper dipped into an 
alcoholic solution of a vegetable colouring 
matter, which changes colour when exposed 
to the action of an acid or alkaline solution. 
[Lirmus-paPER, TURMERIC-PAPER. ] 

2. Law: An instrument admitted as a stand- 
ard of comparison for handwriting. 


test-plate, s. 

1, Chem.: A glass slip used in stirring tests. 

2. Microscopy: A finely-ruled glass plate 
used in testing the power and defining quality 
of microscopes. 


test-pump, s. A force-pump for testing 
the strength of boilers, tubes, and other 
hollow articles by hydraulic pressure. It is 
provided with a gauge for showing the 
pressure in pounds applied to the square inch. 

test-spoon, s. A small spoon used for 
taking up small quantities of powders, fluxes, 
&c. Used in blow-pipe or chemical experi- 
ments. The handle may be used as a spatula. 

test-stirrer, s. A round glass rod, 
having one end pointed for dropping tests, 
and the other end rounded. 

test-tube, s. 


1. Chem.: A narrow tube from three to six 
inches in length, closed at one end, made of 


_ very thin glass, and furnished with a smooth, 


lip. 
2. A chlorometer (q.v.). 


3 thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
= shan. ction, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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* tést (2), s. (Lat. testis =a witness.] 
1, A witness. 
“ Who were for the more suretie testes of that dede,” 
—Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. cci. 
2. Inspection, oversight, superintendence. 
“In his publication he urged the notoriousness of 
the fact as a thing not feigned, not private, but done 
at noon day under the tesf of competent persons,”— 
Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. i., ch, iv. 
tést (1), v.t. [Test (1), s.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : To put to the test ; to try ; 
to prove the genuineness or truth of by ex- 
periment, or by some fixed principle or 
standard ; to compare with a standard. 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem. : To examine by the application of 
some reagent. 

2. Metall.: To refine as gold or silver, by 
means of lead, in a test, by the destruction, 
vitrification, or scorification of all extraneous 
matter. 


tést (2), v.t. & t. [Lat. testor = to bear witness, 
to testify, to attest; testis =a witness. ] 
A. Trans. : To attest and date: as, A docu- 
ment tested on such and such a day. 


B. Intrans. : To make a will or testament, 

(Scotch.) 
tés’-ta (pl. tés’-tze), s. 
tile, a shell.] 

Bot.: The integuments of a seed, or the 
outer integument as distinguished from the 
inner one, or tegmen. Called also the Primine 
(q.v.). 

tést’-a-ble, a. (Lat. testabilis, from testor = 
to testify, to publish one’s will.] 

Law: 

1. Capable of being devised or given by will. 


2. Capable of witnessing or of being wit- 
nessed. 


(Lat. =a brick, a 


¢tés-ta’-cé-a (or ¢ as sh), s. pl. [Neut. pl. 
of Lat. testaceus = covered with a shell, testa- 
ceous, from testa =a shell.) 

Zool.: A term formerly used as approxi- 
mately equivalent to the more modern Con- 
chifera (q.v.). Linnzus made the Testacea an 
order of his class Vermes, and Cuvier applied 
the term to a division of his Acephala (q.v.). 


tés-ta’-cé-an (or cean as shan), a. & s. 
[TEsTAcEA. } 
A. As adj.: Of or relating to the Testacea. 


B. As subst. : Any individual belonging to 
the Testacea (q.v.). 


tés-ta-cél’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
testa (q.v.). ] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Limacide 
(q.v.), with three recent species, from the 
south of Europe, the Canary Isles, and 
Britain. Shell small and ear-shaped, placed 
at hinder extremity of the body, which is 
elongated, broadest behind, tapering towards 
the head. The species are subterranean in 
habit, feeding on earthworms, and visiting the 
surface only at night. During the winter 
and in long periods of drought they form a 
sort of cocoon in the ground by the exudation 
of mucus ; if this be broken away the animal 
may be seen in its thin, opaque, white mantle, 
which rapidly contracts till it extends but a 
little way beyond the margin of the shelt, 
Fossil species two, from Tertiary strata. 


tés-ta-cé-dg-ra-phy, tés-ta-gé-ol- 
0-sy, s. (Mod. Lat. testacea, and Gr. 
ypadhw (graphd) = to write, or Adyos (logos) = 
a word, a discourse.] The science of testaceous 
molluses ; conchology. 


tés-ta'-cé-olls (or geous as shiis), a. 
[TesTAcea.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to shells; con- 
sisting of a hard shell; having a hard con- 
tinuous sheli. 


“Several shells were found upon the shores, of the 
jer etaceous and testaceous kind."—Woodward: Nut. 
ist. : 


II. Bot. & Entom. : Brownish-yellow, the 
colour of unglazed earthenware. 


+ testaceous-animals, s. pl. 

Zool.: Animals with shells typically of a 
strong kind, as in the oyster, as distinguished 
from crustaceous shells, which are thinner 
and articulated, as in the lobster. Spec., the 
Testacea (q.v.). 


test—testiculus 


*testaceous-medicines, testa - 
ceous-powders, s. 7. 

Pharm.: Medicines or powders prepared 
from the shells of testaceous animals, 


tést'-a-gy, s. [Eng. testa(te) ; -cy.] 
Law: The state or condition of being 
testate, or of leaving a valid testament or 
will at death. 


tést’-a-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. testamentwm 
=a thing declared, a last will, from testor = 
to be a witness to, to testify; testis=a 
witness ; Sp., Port., and Ital. testamento.] 

1. Law: A solemn authentic instrument in 
writing, by which a person delares his will as 
to the disposal of his property after his death ; 
a will (q.v.). When drawn by a solicitor, it 
commences with the formula; This is the last 
will and testament of ... 


“ Every person has full power and liberty to make a 
will, that is not under some special prohibition by 
law or custom, which prohibitions are principally 
upon three accounts: for want of sufficient discretion ; 
for want of sufficient liberty and free will; and on 
account of their criminal conduct. No testament is of 
any effect till after the death of the testator; and 
heuce it follows that testaments may be avoided three 
ways: (1) If made by a person labouring under any of 
the incapacities before mentioned; (2) by makin, 
another testament of a later date; and (3) by cancel- 
ling or revoking it. For, though I make a last will 
and testument irrevocable in the strongest words, yet 
Iam at liberty to revoke it: because my own act or 
words cannot alter the disposition of law, so as to 
make that irrevocable which is in its own nature 
revocable; (4) marriage also is an express revoca- 
tion of a prior will.”"—Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., 


ch. 28, 

2. U. 8. Law: In the United States the 
general principles of the law relating to wills 
are chiefly of English origin, though in the 
different states there are varying provisions as 
to the forms requisite in making a will, the 
appointment of executors, &c. There are also 
varied requirements concerning signature, and 
the steps necessary to revoke a will, or to 
make changes in its provisions, Registry 
is necessary, the will being held subject to 
examination. In Scotland a testament can 
only convey personal or movable property. 
To convey real-estate the will must have the 
form of a deed having a present operation. 


3. Biblical Criticism, Theol., & Ord. Lang. : 
The rendering of Gr. da@yxyn (diatheke) = a 
will; a covenant, applied to the Old and New 
Testaments, which in the opinion of Pro- 
testants together constitute the whole Bible. 
[Brete, A. 3.] Sometimes the word Testa- 
ment is used alone, when it means the New 
as distinguished from the Old Testament. 


tést-a-mént’-al, a. [Eng. testament; -al.] 
Pertaining or relating to a testament or will ; 
testamentary. 


tést-a-mént-a-ry, a. [Lat. testamentarius ; 
Fr. testumentaire ; Sp. & Ital. testamentario.] 


1. Of or pertaining to a will or to wills. 
“ This spiritual jurisdiction of testamentary causes 
ackstone : 


is a peculiar constitution of this island.”—Bi, 
Comment., bk, iii., ch. 7. 
2. Bequeathed by will or testament. 


“How many testamentary charities have been de- 
feated by the negligence or fraud of executors; by the 
suppression of a will; the subornation of witnesses, 
or the corrupt sentence of a judge !"—Atterbury. 


3. Done, or appointed by, or founded ona 
last will or testament: as, a testamentary 
guardian—that is, a guardian appointed by 
testament or will. 


testamentary-causes, s. pl. 

Law: Proceedings in the Probate Court re- 
lating to the probation and validity of wills 
and intestacies of personal property. 


testamentary-guardian, s. 


Law: A guardian appointed by a father’s 
will over his child by 12 Car. II., ¢. 24. 


* tést-a-mén-ta’-tion, s.  [TESTAMENT.] 
The act or power of giving by will. 


“By this law the right of testamentation is taken 
away, which the inferiour tenures had always en- 
joyed.”—Tracts on the Popery Laws. 


* tést'-a-mént-ize, 1.1. 
-ize.) To make a will. 


“ Welsh Bishops in that age might not testamentize 
without Royal assent.”—Fuller : Worthies, ii. 388. 


tés-ta’-miir, s. [Lat. = we testify.] A cer- 
tificate given to a student of an English uni- 
versity, certifying that he has successfully 
passed an examination. So called from the 
opening words. 


“Martin of Trinity had got his testamur.”—H. Kings- 
ley: Ravenshoe, ch. xiv. 


[Eng. testament ; 


* tést’-ate, a. & s. [Lat. testatus, pa. par. of 
tesior = to bear witness, to make a will.] 


A. As adj.: Having duly made and left a 
will. 


“By the canon law, the bishop had the lawful dis- 
tribution of the goods of persons dying testate and 
intestate.”—Aylife. 

B. As subst.: One who has duly made and 
left a will. 


* tés-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. testatio, from testatus, 
pa. par. of testor = to bear wituess.] A wit- 
nessing or bearing witness. 


“ How clear a testation have the inspired prophets 
of God given of old to this truth.”—Bp. Hall: Satan's 
Fiery Darts Quenched. 


tés-ta/-tor, s. [Lat. ; Fr. testatewr.] One who 
makes and leaves a will or testament. 


‘*He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will 
which always the testator bore him.”—Hooker. 


tés-ta/-trix, s. [Lat., fem. of testator.) A 
woman who makes and leaves a will or testa- 
ment. 


tés-ta’-tiim (pl. tés-ta’-ta), s. [Lat., neut. 
sing. of testatus, pa. par. of testor = to witness.] 
Law: One of the clauses of an English 
deed, including a statement of the considera- 
tion-money and of the receipt thereof. Called 
also the witnessing or operative clause. 


tés’-té, s. [Lat., ablat. sing. of testis =a wit- 
ness. ] 
Law: The witnessing clause of a writ or 
other precept which expresses the date of its 
‘ issue. (Wharton.) 


tés'-tér (1), * tes-tar, * tes-tere, * tees- 
ter, *tes-tern, *tes-tourn, s. [A 
shortened and corrupted form of teston, tes- 
toon (q.v.); O. Fr. testiére = a kind of head- 
piece, from teste (Fr. téte) = a head.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, A head-piece, a helmet. 


“ Sheldes bright, testeres and trappures.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 2,501 


*2, Originally the name applied to the new 
coins of Louis XII. of France, as bearing the 
head of that prince; afterwards applied to 
the brass coins covered with silver first struck 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The naine was 
also given to shillings and sixpences, whence 
the modern slang tizzy = a sixpence. 


We eR there’s a tester for thee.”—Shakesp, : 2 Henry 
wy ili, 2. 

3. The square canopy over a four-post bed- 
stead. 
“ He then an iron net prepar'd, 

Which he to the bed’s tester rear’d.” 

King: Art of Love. 

II, Arch.: A flat canopy over a pulpit or 

tomb. 


tést’/-Er (2), s. [Eng. test, v.; -er.] One who 
or that which tests, tries, or proves. 


* tes-tere, s. [TrsTER (1), s.] 
* tés’-tern, * tes-tourn, s. [Txst= (1).] 
* tés'-térn, v.t. [Tesrern, s.] To present 
with a tester or sixpence. 
“To testify your bounty, I thank you, you have 
testern'd me."—Shakesp. : Two Gentismanes 
tés’-tés, s. pl. [Lat. testis.] 
Anat. : The testicles (q.v.). 


* testes-muliebres, s. pl. 

Anat.: An old name for the ovaries ; from 
the old notion that semen was secreted by 
females as well as by males. [SyNGENESsIs.] 


tés’-ti-cle, s. [Fr. testicule, from Lat. testi- 
culum, accus. of testiculus, dimin. from testis = 
a testicle.] 
Anat. : One of the two glands which secrete 
the seminal fluid in males. 


tés’-ti-cond, a. 
condo = to hide.) 
Zool.: A term applied to animalsin which 


the testicles are abdominal, as in the Cetacea. 
(Worcester.) 


tés-tic’-u-late, tés-tic'-u-lat-éd, tés- 
tic’-u-lar, a. [Lat. testiculatus = having 
testicles.] 
Bot.: Having the figure of two oblong 
bodies, as the roots of Orchis mascula, 
* tés-tic’-u-lis (pl. tés-tie’-u-li), s. [Lat, 
=a testicle.) 
Bot. : Vaillaat’s name for an anther. 


[Lat. testis =a testicle, and 


LL 


faite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, , 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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*“ tés’-ti-fi-ca-tor, s. 


tés’-ti-fi-ér, s. 


tést/-i-1y, adv. 


®t&és’-ti-ére, s. [O0. Fr.) A head-piece, a 
helmet. ([Tesrer (1). ] 


* tés’-tif, a. (0. Fr.] Testy, self-willed, head- 
strong. 


tés-tif’-i-cate, s. [Lat. testificatus, pa. par. 
of testificor = to testily (q.v.). ] 
Scots Law: A solemn written assertion, not 
on oath, formerly used in judicial procedure. 


* tés-_ti_fi-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. testificatio, from 
testificutws, pa. par. of testificor = tu testify 
(q.v.).] The act of testifying or of giving 
testimony or evidence. 


“Solemn testificutions of our thankfull sense.”— 
Barrow ; Sermons, vol. i,, ser, 8. 


[Lat.] One who tes- 
tifies ; one who gives evidence or wituess; a 
witness. 


[Eng. testify; -er.] One 
who testifies ; one who gives testimony, wit- 
ness, or evidence, 


“The authority of the testifer is founded upon his 
ability and integrity.”"—Pearson ; On the Ureed, Art, i. 


tés’-ti-fy, * tes-ti-fie, vi. & t. [0.Fr. testi- 


Jjier, from Lat. testificor = to bear witness : 
testis =a witness, and facio = to make; Sp. 
testificar ; Ital. testificare.} 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, To makea solemn declaration, written or 
verbal, to establish some fact; to give testi- 
mouy for the purpose of communicating to 
others some fact not known to them, 

“The said council testifed under their hands, that 
they never perswaded, but disapproved of, the under- 
tuking."—Camden. History of Queen Elizabeth, 

2. To bear witness; to bring forward a 
charge. (Followed by against.) 

“TI testified against them in the day wherein they 
sold provisions,” —Vehemiah xiii. 15. 

IL Law: To make a solemn declaration 
under oath for the purpose of establishing or 
making proof of soine fact to a court; to give 
evidence ina cause depending before a tribunal. 

se at testi) 

Beceem pate erty ree 

B. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To affirin or declare solemnly ; to bear 
wituess of; to give evidence concerning; to 
attest. 


“ We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
Lowe seen: and ye receive not our wituess.”"—John 
ll. 


*2. To publish and declare freely and 
openly. 

“ Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, 
repentunce towards God, and faith towards our Lor 
Jesus Chirist.”"—Acts xx. 21, 

II. Law: To altirm or declare upon oath 
before a tribunal for the purpose of establish- 
ing or proving some fact. 


(Eng. testy; -ly.] Ina testy 
manner; fretfully, peevishly. 


tés-ti-mo'-ni-al, *tes-ti-mo-ni-all, a. 


&s. [O. Fr. testimonial = a testimonial, from 
Lat. testimonialis = bearing witness,] 

*A, As adjective: 

1, Relating to or containing testimony ; 
testifying. 

“A clerk does not exhibit to the bishop letters 
missive or /estinonial, testifying his good behaviour,” 
—Ayliffe: Purergon. 

2. Of or belonging to a testimonial ; intended 

as, or taking the place of a testimonial. [B. 3.] 

“ The Lord Chief Justice will be offered a testimonial 
dinner,”—Standard, Aug, 25, 1885, p. 5. 

B. As substantive : 

*1, A testimony ; evidence, witness, proof. 

“Asigne and solemne testimoniall of the religious 
observance which they carried respectively to the 

_ Whole element of fire."—P, olland » Plutarch, p. 613. 

2. A certificate or writing giving favourable 
testimony concerning the character or good 
conduct of some person ; a certificate of one’s 
qnalifications, or of the worth or value of 
anything. 

3. A gift in the shape of money, plate, 
portrait, or the like, raised by subscription 
anil presented to a person in acknowledginent 
of services rendered by him, or as a token of 
respect for his worth; or, if raised after his 
death, taking the form of a monument, en- 


_ dowment, or the like. 


testimonial-proof, s. 
_ civil Law ; Parole evidence, 


tést’-i-néss, s. 


* tés’-tril, s. 


testiere—testudo 


* tés-ti-mo’-ni-al-ize, * tés-ti-mo-ni- 
al-ise, v.t. [Eny. testimonial; -ize.} To pre- 
sent with a testimonial, 

People were testimonialising his wife."—-Thaskeray : 

Newcomes, ch. 1xiii, 

tés'-ti-mon-y, s.  [Lat. testimonium, from 
testis = a witness ; O. Fr. tesmoing; Fr. témoin ; 
Sp. & Ital. testimonio.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A solemn declaration or affirmation, 
written or verbal, made for the purpose of 
establishing or proving some fact; a state- 
ment or statements made to prove or coin- 
municate some fact. Testimony, in judicial 
proceedings, must be under oath or affirmation. 

*2. The act of bearing witness; open at- 
testation ; profession. 


“Thou... for the testimeny of truth has borne 
Universal reproach,” Milton: Py L., Vi. 33 


3. A stutement or declaration of facts ; re- 
presentation, declaration, evidence, witness. 


“The difficulty is, when tes‘imonies contradict 
(sees experience.”"—Locke ; lum, Understand,, blk. 
v., ch. xiv, 


4, Proof, attestation ; support of a state- 
ment made, 

5. Anything equivalent to a declaration or 
protest ; manifestation. 


“ Shake off the dust under your feet for a testimony 
against theim.”—Mark vi, 1, 


IL. Scripture: 
1. The two tables of the law. 
“Thou shalt put into this ark the testimeny which 
T shall give thee."—£xodus xxv. 16. 
2. Divine revelation generally ; the word of 
God ; the Scriptures, 
“The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple."—Psalm xix. 7. 
¥ For the difference between testimony and 
evidence, see EVIDENCE. 


4] Perpetuation of Testimony: (PrRPETua- 
TION, 4{]. 


* tés’-ti-mon-Yy, v.t. [Testrmony, s.] To 


witness, to attest. 


“Let him be but testimonied in his own bringings 
forth, and he shall appear to the envious a scholar, a 
statesman, and a poldientehakeste : Aleasure for 
Measure, lii. 2, 


(Eng. testy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being testy ; peevishness, 
fretfulness, moroseness, - 


“My mother, having power of his testiness, shall 
ie wh into my commendations.”"—Shakesp, - Oym- 
eline, iv. 1, 


tést’-ing (1), pr. par.,a., & s. [Test (1), v.] 


A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang. : The act of one who tests or 
proves; the act of applying a test; proof, 
trial, assay. 

II, Technically : 

1. Chem. : (AnAvysis, IT. 2.}. 

2, Metall. : The operation of refining large 
quantities of gold or silver by means of lead 
in the vessel called a test ; cupellation. 


testing-slab, s. A square plate of white 
glazed porcelain, having cup-shaped depres- 
sions for containing liquids to be examined 
which give coloured precipitates. 


tést’-ing (2), pr. par. ora. [Txzst (2), v.] 


testing-clause, s. 

Scots Law; The clause in a formal written 
deed or instrument by which it is authenti- 
cated according to the form of law. It consists 
essentially of the name and designation of the 
writer, the number of pages of which the 
deed consists, the names and designations of 
the witnesses, the name and designation of 
the person who penned the deed, and the 
dute and place of signing. 


* tés'-tOn, * tés-todn’ (1), * tés-tone’ (1), 


s. [O. Fr. teston=a coin worth eighteen- 
pence sterling (Cofgrave), from teste (Ir. téte) 
=a head, from Lat. tes‘a=an earthen pot, a 
skull.] A tester, a sixpence. 


“ Deniers, testons, or crowns.”—Holinshed : Descript. 
Eng., vk. ii., ch. xxv. 


*t&s-toén’ (2), *tés-tone’ (2), s. [Ttal. testone.] 


(Teston.} An Italian silver coin, worth about 
1s. 4d. ; also a Portuguese coin worth about 
7d. sterling. 


(Tester (1).] A tester, a six- 
pence, 


“There's a testrit of me too,”"—Shakesp.: Twel/th 
Night, ii, 3, 5 


tés-tu-din-ar’-i-oiis, a. 


tés-tu-din’-&-oiis, a. 


tés-tu-din’-i-dag, s. pl. 


tés-tu’-do, s. 
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tés-tu’-din-al, a. [Lat. testudo, genit. testue 
dinis; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Pertaining to or 
resembling the tortoise. 


tés-tu-din-ar’-i-a, s. (Mod. Lat. testudt- 
narius = tortoise-like. So named from the 
resemblance which the great rugged, cracked 
root of the plant bears to the shell of a 
tortvise.] 

Bot, : Elephant’s-foot or Hottentot’s-bread., 
A genus of Dioscoreacew, akin to Dioscorea, 
but with the seeds winged only at the tip 
instead of all round, Rootstock above ground 
sometimes four feet in diameter, Stems 
occasionally forty feet long; flowers sinall, 
grecnish-yellow. Testudinuria elephantipes is 
the Common Elephant’s-foot or Hottentot's- 
bread. The rootstock is a large, fleshy mass, 
covered with a thick bark, cracked deeply in 
every direction. The Hottentots in tiie of 
scarcity nade use of the fleshy inside of the 
root as a kind of yam. 


(Mod. Lat. testu- 
dinari(w) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Resembling 
a tortoise-shell in colour; marked with black, 
red, and yellow patches, like tortoise-shelL 


t tés-tu-di-na’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. 
testudinatus = arched, vaulted, froin testudo, 
genit. testudinis = a tortoise.) 

Zool.: A synonym of Chelonia (q.v.). It 
was introduced by Klein and adopted by 
Agassiz, 


tés-tu’-din-at-éd, tés-tu’-din-ate, a 


(TestupinaTa.] Shaped like the back of a 
tortoise ; arched, vaulted. 


i (Lat. testudineus.] 
Reseimbling the shell of a tortoise. 


(Lat. testudo, genit. 
testudin(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

1. Zool. : Land-tortoises; a family of Che- 
lonia, very widely distributed in both hemi- 
spheres, but absent from Australia. The 
carapace is very convex; claws blunt; feet 
elub-shaped, adapted for progression on lané 
only; neck retractile. ‘they are vegetable- 
feeders, and the greater part of the species 
belong to the type-genus Testudo (q.v.). In 
some classifications the family includes the 
fresh-water Tortoises, now generally made a 
separate family of Emydide (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: The family appears in the 
Miocene of Europe and the Eocene of North 
America, [CoLossocHELys.] 


[Lat. =a tortoise, a testudo, 
from testa = a shell.) 


1. Roman Antig.: A cover or screen used 
in assaults upon fortified towns, in cases 
where the town was of small size and access- 
ible on every side, while the force at the dis- 
posal of the besiegers was large. <A ring of 
soldiers was drawn round the walls, a portion 
of whom kept up a constant discharge of 
missiles upon those who manned the battle- 
ments, while the rest, advancing on every 
side simultaneously, with their shields joined 
above their heads so as to form a continuous 
covering like the shell of a tortoise (testudine 
facta), planted scaling-ladders against a num- 
ber of different points, and, at the saine time, 
endeavoured to burst open the gates, Also 
applied to a movable structure, on wheels or 
rollers, used to protect sappers, 


2. Mining: A shelter similar in shape and 
design employed as a defence for miners, &c., 
when working in ground or rock which is 
liable to cave in, 

3. Med. : Anencysted tumour, 
froin a supposed resemblance to 
the shell of a tortoise, 


4, Music: A name applied to 
&@ species of lyre, because, ac- 
cording to the legend recounted 
at full length in the Homeric 
hymn, the frame of the first lyre 
was formed by Hermes out of 
the shell of a tortoise. 


5, Zool. : Tortoise (q.v.); the 
type-genus of Testudinide (q.v.), 
with twenty-five species. Most 
abundant in the Eihiopian region, but also 
extending over the Oriental region into the 
south of Europe and the Eastern States of 
North America, Thorax convex, rather globu- 
lar, and solid ; breastbone solid, with twelve 
shields, those of the throat separated ; five 
toes on fore feet, four on the hinder pair. 


TESTUDO, 


L boy; pout, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shi. aie i &c. = bel, deL, 
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testy—tetracoccous 


6. Palewont. : The genus appears first in the 
Eocene of North America, 


tést-y, *test-ie, a. (0. Fr. testu (Fr. tétw) 
headstrong, wilful, obstinate, from teste (Kr. 
téte)= the head.) Fretful, peevish, pettish, 
petulant, irritable. 
“Do you make all around you unhappy, by your 
sullen and testy humours, or your harsh, and brutal 
behaviour ?""—Gilpin ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 46, 


té-tan ic, a. & s. [Eng. tetan(us); -ie.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to, denoting, or 
characteristic of tetanus, 

B. As substantive : 

Pharm.: A medicine which acts on the 
nerves, and through them on the muscles. 
Tf taken in over-doses it produces convulsions 
and death. Examples: Strychnine, Nux 
vomica, &¢. 

tét’-an-oid, a. [Eng. tetan(us), and Gr. efSos 
(eidos) = form, appearance.] Resembling 
tetanus. 


tét/-an-iis, s. [Lat., from Gr. réravos (tetanos) 
= stiffness or spasm of the neck.] [LocK-saw.] 


té-tar’-tine, s. [Gr. rerdpm (tetarte) =a 
fourth ; suif. -ine (Min.); Ger. tetartin.] 
Min.: The same as ALBITE (q.v.). 


té-tar-to-, pref. [Gr. reradpt (tetart?) =a 
fourth part ; rérrapes (tettwres), réaoapes (tes- 
sares) = four.] Divided by four or into fours. 


t8-tar-to-hé—dral, a. [Pref. 
Gr. éSpa (hedra) = a base, a seat.] 
Crystall. : Partaking of tetartohedrism (q.v.). 


té-tar-to-hé-—dral-ly, adv. [Eng. tetarto- 
hedrul ; -ly.) In a tetartohedral form or ar- 
rangement. 


té-tar-to-hé’-drism, s. [Pref. tetarto-, and 
Gr. éSpa (hedra) = a seat, a base.] 

Crystall. : The character of a crystal in which 
only one-quarter of the number of faces is 
developed which would be required by the 
complete symmetry of the crystallographic 
system to which it belongs. 


tetarto-, and 


té-tar-tdo-pris-mat’-ic, a. (Pref. tetarto-, 
and Eng. prismatic (q.v.). ] 


Crystall. ; The same as TRICLINIC (q.Y.). 
tét/-aug, s. [Tautoc.] 
*tetch, * tecche, s. 


y 


tétgh’-i-néss, s. [Trcurness.] 


tétch’-y, téch’-y, a. [Mid. Eng. tetche, tecche 
=a bad habit, a whim, a freak, a caprice ; 
Fr. tache =a stain, a mark.] Fretful, peevish, 
petulant, touchy. (Toucny.] 
“ Had not the tetchy race prescriptive right 
To peevishness?” Browning : Sordetlo, ti. 
*téte, s. [Fr.=head, from Lat. testa=askull.] 
False hair; a kind of wig worn by ladies. 

“ But was greatly disappointed upon seeing her wig 
or ¢éte the next morning thrown carelessly upon her 
toilette, and her ladyship appearing at breakfast in 
very bright red hair.’—Graves: Spiritual Quixote, 
bk. iii., ch. xx. 

téte-a-téte, a., adv., & s. 

A, As adj.: Head to head; private, confi- 
dential; with none present but the parties 
concerned ; as, a téte-a-téte conversation. 

B. As adv, : Head to head, face to face; in 
private or close confabulation. 


“ Long before the squire and dame 
Have, téte-d-téte, relieved their flame.” 
Prior ; Alma, hi. 164. 


[Tacuz.] 


C. As substantive: 


1. A private interview where none are pre- 
sent but those interested; a confidential, 
close, or friendly interview or conversation. 

2. A settee with two seats facing in opposite 
directions, the arms and backs forming an 
8-shape. 

téte-du-pont, s. 

Fortif.: Ayredan or lunette resting its flanks 
on the bank of-a river and inclosing the end 
of a bridge for the purpose of protecting it 
from an assault, 


téth’-6r, *ted-der, *ted-ir, *ted-yre, 
8. (Gael. teadhair =a tether ; taod=a halter, 
a chain, a cable; Wel. tid=a chain; Manx 
tead, tecd=a rope; Icel. tjddr =a tether; 
Low Ger. tider, tier ; Norw. tjoder ; Sw. tjuder ; 
Dan . tir; New Fris. tjtidder.) A rope by 
which a grazing animal is tied to a stake, so 


teth’-er, * ted’-dér, v.t. 


as to be prevented from moving beyond a 
certain limit; hence, figuratively, scope al- 
lowed, bounds prescribed ; course or bounds 
in which one may move until checked, 
“ And with a larger tether may he walk, 
Than may be given you.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, i. 8. 
(TETHER, s.] To 
confine, as a grazing animal, with a rope or 
chain, within certain limits; to limit, to 


check. 
‘*The lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord was tether'd to a stone,” 
Wordsworth ; Pet Lamb. 
e’-thy-a, s. [Treruys.] 

Zool.: A genus of Siliceous Sponges. Skeleton 
consisting of radiating or stellate sheaves of 
long siliceous spicules, invested by a cortical 
layer. 


*te-thy-dan, s. [Lat. Tethys (q.v.); Gr. 
eldos (eidos) = form, and Eng., suff. -an.] 
Zool. (Pl.): An old tribe of Nudibranchiate 
Molluses, type Tethys. 


Tethys, s. [Lat., from Gr. TyOvs (Téthus).] 
1. Gr. Mythol.: The greatest of the sea- 
deities, wife of Oceanus, daughter of Uranus 
and Terra, and mother of the chief rivers of 
the universe, Nile, Peneus, Simois, Scamander, 
&e., and about three thousand daughters 
called Oceanides. The name Tethys is said 
to signify nurse, 

2. Astron. : A satellite of Saturn. Its mean 
distance from the centre of Saturn is 188,000 
miles; its periodic time, 1 day, 21 hours, 
18 minutes, 25°7 seconds. (Bail.) 

3. Zool.: A genus of Tritoniade, with one 
species from the Mediterranean. Animal 
elliptical, depressed; head covered by a 
broadly expanded fringed disc, with two 
conical tentacles; stomach simple. Itattains 
a foot in length, and feeds on other molluscs 
and on small crustacea. 


té-til’-la, s. [Sp., =a little teat, dimin. from 
teta = a teat.] 

Bot.: A genus of Francoacez (q.v.), Chilian 
annuals, with stalked, rounded, palmately 
nerved leaves, and racemes of flowers, the 
calyx and the corolla slightly irregular. 
Leaves somewhat astringent ; used medicin- 
ally in Chili. 


tét-ra-, pref. [Gr for rérapa (tetara), from 
Tértapes (tetiwres), réaoapes (tessares) = four.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: A prefix used in compounds 
derived from the Greek, and signifying four, 
fourfold. Abbreviated to tetr- before a vowel. 
2. Chem.: A prefix applied to compounds 
containing four atoms ofa chlorous to one atom 
of a basylous element, e.g., tetrachloride of 
tin, SnCly. It is also applied to substitution 
compounds, in which four.atoms of hydrogen 
are replaced by a radicle. 


tét’-ra-branch, s. ([TeTRABRANCHIATA.] Any 
individual of the Tetrabranchiata, (Wood- 
ward; Mollusca (ed. Tate), p. 183.) 


tét-ra_bran-chi-a/-ta, s. pl. (Pref. tetra-, 


and Mod, Lat. branchiata (q.v.).] 

1, Zool.: An order of Cephalopoda, com- 
prising three families: Nautilide, Ortho- 
ceratide, and Ammonitide, though in some 
recent classifications the second family is 
merged in the first. Animal “creeping, pro- 
tected by an external shell; head retractile 
within the mantle ; eyes pedunculated ; man- 
dibles calcareous ; arms very numerous ; body 
attached to shell by adductor muscles and 
bya continuous horny girdle ; branchis four ; 
funnel formed by the union 6f two lobes 
which do not constitute a distinct tube. Shell 
external, in the form of an extremely elon- 
gated cone, either straight or variously folded 
or coiled, many-chambered, siphuncled ; the 
inner layers and septa nacreous, the outer 
layers porcellanous. 

2. Paleont.: They attained their maximum 
in the Paleozoic period, decreasing from that 
time onward, and being represented at the 
present by the single genus Nautilus (q.v.). 
The Nautilide proper and Orthoceratide are 
pre-eminently Paleozoic, while the Ammoni- 
tide are almost exclusively Mesozoic. 


tét-ra-bran’-chi-ate, a. 
aTa.] Having four gills. 


(TETRABRANCHI- 


té-trig’-Er-a, s. [Trrracrros.] 


Bot.: A genus of Delimes (q.v.), owing its 


tét/-ra-chord, s. 


tét-ra-chord’-al, a. 


tét-ra-chot'-6-mois, «a. Gr. 


tét-ra-cdc’-cois, «a. 


scientific name to the fact that its four ca’ 
sules are recurved like horns, Shrubs or sma! 
trees, often climbing, with alternate, stalked, 
feather-nerved, naked leaves, often rough 
above, and panicled or racemose inflores- 
cence. A decoction of Tetracera Breyniana 
and T, oblongata is given in Brazil in swell- 
ing of the legs. J. Tigarea is diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and antisyphilitic, 


té-trag'-ér-0s, s. [Gr retpdxepws (tetrakerds) 


= four-horned: tetpa- (tetra-) = four, and 
képas (keras) = a horn.) 

Zool.: A genus of Bovide, sub-family 
Cephalophine, with two species, from the 
hilly parts of India; rare north of the Ganges. 
Horns four, straight and conical; in one 
species the anterior pair rudimentary, [CHI- 
KARAH.] 


Mod. Lat. acheniwm (q.v. 


Bot.: A fruit formed by the adhesion of 
four achenes. 


tét-ra-ché'-ni-iim, s. sires tetr(a)-, and 


tét-ra-chlor-0-va-lér-ie, a. (Pref. tetra- ; 


chloro-, and Eng. valeric.] 
VALERIC.] 


[QUADRICHLORO> 


(Gr. retpdxopdov (tetra- 
chordon), from érpa- (tetra-), and yopdy 
(chordé) = a string, a chord; Fr. tetrachorde.} 

Music: 

1. A scale-series of four notes. The word 
in its modern sense signifies a half of the 
octave scale, eg., from c to F, or from @ 
toc. The position of the tones and semitones 
is similar in both tetrachords. A third tetra- 
chord placed above these two would lead into 
the key of Gc, and another into the key of p. 
The fundamental system in ancient music 
was the tetrachord, or system of four sounds, 
of which the extremes were at an interval of 
a fourth. 


* 2. A lyre with four strings. 

“Terpander . ... substituted the seven-stringed 
cithara for the old tetrachord.”—Donaldson: Theatre 
of the Greeks, p. 81. 

J (1) Conjunct tetrachords: Tetrachords 

which overlap, as c to F, and F to B. 


(2) Disjwnet tetrachords: Tetrachords which 
have a degree between them, as c to F, and @ 
toc. Similar disjunct tetrachords necessarily 
pass through the whole key-series, and a 
combination of conjunct and disjunct tetra- 
chords is required to form a diatonic scale of 
more than one octave in compass. 


[Eng. tetrachord ; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to tetrachords; formed of 
tetrachords. 


tetrachordal-system, s. 
Music: The early form of the system now 
known as Tonic Sol-fa (q.v.), 


tét-ra-chor’-don, s. [Terracsorp,] 


Music: An instrument similar in appear- 
ance to a cottage pianoforte, and like it 
played by finger-board, but the tone, instead 
of being produced by striking, is obtained by 
means of a cylinder of india-rubber charged 
with resin, kept in motion by a pedal, variety 
of tone being. gained by the depth of pressure 
on the keys by the fingers. It is called the 
tetrachordon from an idea that its sounds are 
similar to those produced by a string quartet. 
The instrument is constructed also with self- 
acting machinery. 

@ Milton used the word as the title of one 
of his treatises on marriage, occasioned by his 
disagreement with his wife, Mary Powell. He 
explained the word in the sub-title: ‘‘ Exposi- 
tions upon the Four Chief Places of Scripture 
which treat of Marriage.” 


TETPAXOS 
(tetrachos) = fourfold, and town (tomz)=a 
cutting.) 

Science: Having a division by fours; sepa- 
rated into four parts or series, or into series 
of fours. 


tét-ra-cla/-site, s. [Pref. tetra-; Gr. kAdous 


(klasis) = a fracture, and suff. -ite (Min.); 
Ger. tetraklasit.] 
Min. : The same as PARANTHINE (q.V.). 


[Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
koéxkos (kokkos) = a kernel, a berry.) 

Bot.: Having four cells elastically dehiscing 
and separating. ; i 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, whit, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. 2», © =¢é; ey = a; qu=kw. 


tetracolon—tetragrammaton 
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sh a inlaalia s. [Pref. tetra-, and Eng. colon 
q.V.). 
Pros. ; A stanza or division of lyric poetry 
consisting of four verses, 


*ét-ra-c6-raAl-la, s. pl. [Pref. tetra-, and 
Lat. coralla, pl. of corallwm = red cone.] 
Zool.: Heckel’s name for the Rugosa, be- 
cause the septa are multiples of four. 


tét-rac-ti-nél’-li-dee, s. pl. (Pref. tetra-; 
Lat. dimin. of Gr. axris (aktis), genit. axtivos 
(aktinos)=a ray, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
ide.) 
Zool.: A sub-order of Siliceous Sponges, 
with four-rayed spicules. Families, Choris- 
tide and Lithistide. 


tét’/-rid, s. (Lat. tetras, genit. tetradis, from 
Gr. tetpas (tetras), genit. retpados (tetrados) ; 
Fr. tétrade.} 
*1. Ord. Lang.: The number four; a col- 
lection of four things. 


“T find the ignorance of posterity to have abused 
the Tetraud, as religiously as it was admired by the 
Knowing Pythagoreans, to be a receptacle of super- 
stitious and useless toyes."—More: Defence of the 
Morai Cabata, ch. iv., § 2. (App.) 

2. Chem. : Quadrivalent element. A name 
given to those elements which can directly 
unite with or replace four atoms of hydrogen, 
chlorine, or other monatomic element. 


tét-ra-diie-tyl, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
daxtvAos (daktulos) = a finger, a toe.) An 
animal having four digits on each limb. 


tét-ra-dac-tyl-oiis, a. [TerRapactvt.] 
Having four digits on each limb. 


té-tra-dé’-cane, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
decane.) [QUATUORDECANE.] 


¢ tét-ra-dé-cap’-6-da, s. pl. (Pref. tetra- ; 
Gr. dé€xa (deka) = ten, and rovs (pous), genit. 
1066s (podos) = a foot.] 
Zool.: Agassiz’s name for the Edrioph- 
thalmata (q.v.), from the fact that in the 
typical adult there are seven pairs of feet. 


tét-ra-déc-a-tyl, s. (Terrapecy..] 
tét-ra-dé-cyl, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
decyl.) 
Chem. : © 4H. Tetradecatyl. Myristyl. 


The fourteenth term of the series of alcohol 
Tadicles, CnHen+1i. (Wutts.) 


tét-ra-dé-cyl'-ic, a. [Eng. tetradecyl ; ~ic.] 
Of or belonging to tetradecyl (q.v.). 


tetradecylic-alcohol, s.  [Myrisric- 
| ALCOHOL. } 


tetradecylie-hydride, s. 

Chem. : Cyz4Hg9. One of the constituents of 
American petrcioum. It boils between 238° 
and 240°, and is converted by chlorine into 
the corresponding chloride, Cy4Ho9Cl. 


tét-ra-di-a_pa’-son, s, [Pref. tetra-, and 
Eng. diapason (q.V.). ] 
Music: Quadruple diapason or octave; a 
musical chord, otherwise called a quadruple 
eighth or twenty-ninth. 


t6-traid-ic, a. (Eng. tetrad; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a tetrad ; tetratomic. 


tét'-ra-dites, s. pl. [Gr. rerpadiorai (tetra- 
distai) = young people who feasted on the 
fourth day of the month.] 

1, Gr. Antig.: Persons who were born on 
the fourth day of the month, which. was re- 
puted to be lucky. 

2. Church History (in this sense probably 
directly from Gr. rézpa- (tetra-), in comp. = 
four): 

(1) Heretics who fasted at Haster, as on 
Wednesday. 

(2) Certain ancient sects who held the 
number four in special reverence, to the ex- 
tent of supposing the existence of a fourth 
person added to the Trinity, 


tét/-ra-drachm (ch silent), tét-ra- 
drach’-ma, s. [Gr. retpdSpaxuov (tetra- 

_ druchmon), from tézpa (tetra-) = fourfold, and 

— Spaxun (drachmé)= a drachmn.] 

_ Gr. Coin.: An ancient silver coin, value 

_ four drachmas, or about 3s, 3d. sterling. 


P té-trid'-ym-ite, s. [Gr. rerpddupos (tetra- 
4 dwmos) = fourfold, quadruple ; suff. -ite(Min.). ] 


oe 


Mineralogy : 

1, A rhombohedral mineral found some- 
times in crystals, but more frequently 
granular, massive, or foliated, often with 
auriferous ores. Hardness, 1°5 to 23 sp. gr. 
7°2 to 7:9; lustre, bright metallic; colour, 
pale steel-gray; somewhat sectile, in thin 
laminee, flexible ; soils paper. Compos. : some- 
what variable, but consists principally of 
bismuth and tellurium. Dana divides as 
follows : (a) Free from sulphur, with formula 
BiTes ; (6) Sulphurous, with formula Bio(?Te 
+ 45)3, and (c) Seleniferous. 

2. The same as JosEITE (q.V.). 

3. The same as WEHRLITE (q.V.). 


té-trad’-ym-oiis, a. [Gr. rerpdSupos (tetra 
dumos) = fourfold.] 


Bot, ; Having four cells or cases. 


tét-ra-dy-na/-mi-a,-s. pl. (Pref. tetra-, 
and Gr. dvvaues (dunamis) = might, strength, 
referring to four stamens being longer than 
the others.] 

Bot. : The fifteenth class in Linnzeus’s Arti- 
ficial System. Plants with six stamens, four 
long and two short. Orders, Siliculosa and 
Siliquosa. 


tét-ra-dy-na'-mi-an, tét-ra-dy-na- 

mous, a. [TeTRADYNAMIA.] 

Botany : 

1, (Of stwmens): Six in number, four long 
and two short. 

2. (Of a plant): Having six stamens, four 
long and two short; of or belonging to the 
Tetradynamia (q.v.). 


tét-ra-é’-dral, tét-ra-é@-dron, s. 
(TETRAHEDRAL, TETRAHEDRON. ] 


té-trag’-na-tha, s. [Lat. tetragnathius=a 
kind of spider; Gr. retpayvados (tetragnathos) 
= having four jaws, spec. used of a kind of 
spider. ] 

Zool.: A genus of Epeiride. Tetragnatha 
extensa is a British spider, about half an inch 
long, frequenting damp places. It has long, 
diverging falces, and the legs extended before 
and behind, nearly in a line with the body. 


tét’-ra-gon, s. [Fr. tetragone = having four 
angles or corners, from Lat. tetragonus; Gr. 
TeTpaywvos (tetragdnos), from tétpa- (tetra-) = 
fourfold, and ywra (gonia) = an angle, from 
yovu (gow) = a knee.) 

1. Geom. : A figure having four angles, and 
consequently four sides, as a square, a 
rhombus ; a quadrangle, 

2. Astrol.: An aspect of two planets with 
regard to the earth when they are distant 
from each other 90°, or the fourth of a circle. 


té-trag’-dn-al, a. [Eng. tetragon; -al.] 

1. Geom. : Pertaining to a tetragon ; having 
four angles or sides, as a square, a parallel- 
ogram, &c, ; four-sided, quadrangular, 

2. Astrol.: In position of a tetragon; dis- 
tant 90° from each other. 


“ Reckoning on unto the seventh day, the moon will 
be in a tetragonal or quadrate aspect, that is, four 
signs removed from that wherein the disease began.” 
—Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xii. 

3. Bot.: Four-cornered, angular; used of 
some ovaries, the stems of the Labiate, &c. 


4, Crystall. ; [TETRAGONAL-SYSTEM]. 


tetragonal-system, s. 

Crystall.: A system of crystallization in 
which the lateral axes are equal, being the 
diameters of a square, while the vertical is 
either longer or shorter than the lateral. 
Called also the Dimetric, Monadimetric, or 
Pyramidal System. (Dana.) 


té-trag’”- on-al-ly, adv, [Eng. tetragonal ; 
-ly.] In a tetragonal or four-cornered manner. 


tét-ra-go-né-s, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tetra- 
gon(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff -ew.] 
Bot.: The typical sub-order of Tetragoni- 
ace. The fruit is woody and indehiscent. 


tét-ra-go’-ni-a, s. [Gr. retpaywvia (tetra- 
gonia) = the spindle-tree : rétpa--(fetra-), and 
yovla (gonia) =a corner, an angle.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Tetragoniacese 
(q.v.). Chiefly littoral plants with alternate, 
stalked, fleshy leaves, and apetalous flowers, 
having four to twelve stamens and three to 


eight short styles. Nearly all the species | 


from the Southern Hemisphere, Tetragonia 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


exrpansa, a native of New Zealand, is called 
New Zealand spinach, and is cultivated in 
Europe as a substitute for spinach itself. 


tét-ra-go-ni-a’-¢é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


tetragoni(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: <Aizoons; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Ficoidales, Succulent-leaved 
herbs, more rarely simall shrubs. Leaves 
alternate, often with watery pustules, exsti- 
pulate. Flowers small, axillary; calyx three- 
to five-cleft ; corolla wanting ;staniens definite ; 
styles two to nine ; ovary with as many cells 
as there are styles ; fruit an indehiscent nut, 
or a capsule splitting all round. Found in 
the South Sea Islands, the Cape, and the 
Mediterranean region. ‘Tribes, Tetragones 
and Sesuvee. Genera, eleven; species, sixty- 
five. (Lindley.) 


*té-trag’-on-ism, s. (Gr. retpaywvigw (tetra- 


gonizo)=to make square: tetpdywvos (tetra- 
gonos)=four-angled, tetragonal; Fr. tetra- 
gonisme.| The attempt to square the circle. 


tét-ra-go-no-, pre. [TeTraconism.] Having 


four angles or corners. 


tét-ra-go-no-lép'-is, s. (Pref. tetragono-, 


and Gr. Aemis (lepis) = a scale. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Stylodontide, from 
the Lias. Each scale bears upou its inner 
anterior margin a thick, solid, bony rib, ex- 
tending upwards beyond the margin of the 
scale, and sliced off obliquely above and 
below, on opposite sides, for forming splices 
with the corresponding processes of adjuining 
scales, ri 


tét-rag-6n-61-3-bits, s. (Pref. tetragono-, 


and Gr. AoBds (lobos) = a lobe.] 

Bot.: A genus of Trifoliee, akin to Lotus 
(q.v.), but with quadrangular winged legumes. 
Tetragonolobus edulis, or purpwreus, is the 
Winged Pea, It is a native of Sicily, where 
its legumes were formerly eaten by the poor. 
It is cultivated as a border plant. 


tét-ra-gon-op-tér-i-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


tetragonopter(us) ; Lat, neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Ichthy. ; A group of Characinide, with four 
genera from South Africa and_ tropical 
America. A short dorsal and adipose fin 
present; teeth in both jaws well developed ; 
gill-membranes free ; nasal openings close. 


tét-ra-gon-dp’-tér-iis, s, [Pref. tetragono-, 


and Gr. mrepov (pteron) =a wing, a fin.] 

Ichthy. : The type-genus of Tetragonopterina 
(q.v.), With about fifty species, from Central 
America. They are all of small size, rarely 
exceeding eight inches in length; dorsal’ in 
middle of the body, which is oblong or 
elevated, covered with scales of moderate 
size ; belly rounded. 


*t8-trig’-On-oiis, a. [Eng. tetragon; -ous.] 


The same as TETRAGONAL (q.V.). 


tét-ra-go-ntir’-iis, s. [Pref. tetragon(o)-, and 


Gr. ovpa (owra) = a tail.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Atherinide, with a 
single species. Body sub-elongate, scales 
strongly keeled and striated ; first dorsal of 
numerous feeble spines, aud continuous with 
the second. It is a rare fish, more frequently 
met with in the Mediterranean thau in the 
Atlantic. Nothing is known of its habits, 
but as, when young, it accompanies. the 
Meduse, it must be regarded as a pelagic form. 
At a later period of its existence, it probably 
descends to greater depths, coming to the 
surface only at night. It attains a length of 
about eighteen inches, 


tét/-ra-gram, s. [Gr. 7zézpa- (tetra-), and 


ypdupma (grammu) =a line.} 
1. A word of four letters. [TrTRAGRAML 
MATON. ] 


““A host of other words, significant of Deity, are 
tetragrams.”—Brewer: Phrase & Fable, s.v. Tetra- 
grammaton. 


2. Geom. : A figure formed by four rightJlines, 


tét-ra-gram’-ma-ton, s. [Gr. rd rezpa- 


pdpparov (to tetragranmaton) = the word of 
iene letters ; retpaypduparos (tetragrammutos) 
=of four letters: tézpa- (tetra-), and yoappa 
(gramma), genit. ypduneros (grammatos) = a 
letter. ] 

1, The sacred Hebrew name of the Deity 
mrp (y¥ HV 8), from the fact that in the Rab- 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 
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tetragraptus—tetraonidse 


el 


euphemistic expressions; as, ‘‘the name,” 
* the uae of four letters,” &c. 


‘In his sacred confessions he[the high priest] had 
to pronounce ten times the sacred Jetrugrammaton 
—the inetfable uame of Jehovah."—farrar: £arly 
Days of Christianity, ch, xviil., § 5. 

2. Hence, applied to other words of four 


letters expressive of Deity. 


tét-ra-grap’-tiis, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
pantos (graptos) = written, marked with 
es 
Paleont.: A genus of Graptolitide from the 
Skiddaw and Quebee groups (Lower Silurian), 
The polypary consists of four simple mono- 
prionidian branches, springing from a central 
non-celluliferous connecting process, which 
bifurcates at each end. The celluliferous 
branches do not subdivide, and the base may 
be enveloped in a peculiar horny disc. 


¢ tét’-ra-gyn, s. [Trerraaynta.] 
Bot.: Any individual of the Tetragynia. 


tét-ra-gyn’-i-a, s. pl. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
yury (guné) = a woman, a female.] 

Bot.: An order of plants in Linnzeus’s Arti- 
ficial System. It consisted of plants having 
four pistils. The classes Tetrandria, Pentan- 
dria, Hexandria, Heptandria, Octandria, and 
Polyandria, have each an order T'etragynia. 


tét-ra-syn’-i-an, té-trig’-yn-ous, a. 
(TETRAGYNIA.] 
Bot. : Having four carpels or four styles. 


tét-ra-he’-dral, tét-ra-é-dral, o. [Tr- 

TRAHEDRON. } 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Having four sides; com- 
posed of four sides. 

2. Crystallography : 

(1) Having the form of the regular tetra- 
hedron. 

(2) Pertaining or relating to a tetrahedron, 
or the system of forms to which the tetrahe- 
dron belongs. 


tetrahedral-angle, s. 
Geom. : A polyhedral angle having four faces, 


tetrahedral-garnet, s. 
Min.: The same as HELVINE (q.V.). 


tét-ra-hé’-drite, s. [Eng. tetrahedr(on); 
suff, -ite (Min.); Ger. fahlerz, tetraedrit.J 
Min, : A name given to a group of ininerals 
haying considerable diversity in composition, 
but presenting the same general formula, 
Named from the prevailing tetrahedral habit 
of its crystals. Crystallization isometric, 
frequently twinned ; harduess, 3 to 4°53; sp. 
gr. 4°5 to 5:11; lustre, metallic ; colour and 
streak, steel-gray to iron-black ; opaque ; frac- 
ture, sub-conchoidal, uneven; brittle. Compos. 
essentially a sulphantimonite of copper, with 
the formula 4CuS + Sbe83; but in conse- 
quence of part of the copper being frequently 
replaced by iron, zine, silver, mercury, and 
occasionally cobalt, and part of the antimony 
by arsenic and sometimes bismuth, the general 
formula is usually written as 4 (Cu, Fe, Zn, 
Ag, Hg)+(Sb, As, Bi)pS3. Dana divides as 
follows: 1. An antimonial series; 2. an 
arsenio-autimonial series; 3. A  bismuthic- 
arsenio-antimonial and an arsenical series, in 
which the antimony is entirely replaced by 
arsenic. [TENNANTITE.] The varieties are: (1) 
Ordinary, containing little or no silver; (2) 
argentiferous = freibergite ; (3) mercurifer- 
ous = schwatzite, spaniolite, and hermesite ; 
(4) platiniferous. Fieldite, aplthonite, and 
polytelite (q.v.) are sub-species. An abundant 
ore in many parts of the world, sometimes, 
where rich in silver, mined for that metal only. 


tét-ra-hé’-dr6n, tét-ra-é'-dr6n, s. (Gr. 
tétpa. (tetra) = fourfold, and édpa (hedra) =a 
base. ] 

Geom. : A polyhe- 
triangles. If the 
the faces be pro- 
and two, the 
them are the , 


cond tetrahe- £ R 
lar tetrahe- 7 h 
in which the Uy 
equal and lf 


dron bounded by four 
middle points of 
perly joined, two 
lines joining 
edges of a se- 
dron. A regu- 
dron is one 
faces are 
equilateral 


triangles, the 
Hae le points of 

e faces be joined 
two and Salient son two, the 


lines joining them form the edges of a regular 
tetrahedron. All regular tetrahedrons are 
similar solids. 


tét’-ra-morph, s. 


+ té-tran’-dér, s. 


tét-ra-héx-a-hé’-dral, a. [TETRAHEXA- 
HEDRON.) Having the form of a tetrahexa- 
hedron. 


tét-ra-héx-a-hé'-dron, s. ([Pref. tetra-, 
and Eng. hexwhedron (q.v.).] A solid bounded 
by twenty-four equal faces, four correspond- 
ing to each face of the cube. Also called a 
Tetrakishexahedron, 


t tét-ra-kis-héx-a-hé'-dron, s. [Gr. rer- 
paxts (tetrukis) = four times, and Eng. hexa- 
hedron.] [TETRAHEXAHEDRON.] 


té-tral’-o0-gy, s. [Gr. retpadoyia (tetralogia), 
froin rérpa- (tetra-) = four, and Adyos (logos) = 
a discourse ; Fr. tetralogie.] 

Greek Drama: The name given to a collec- 
tion of four dramatic compositions—a tri- 
logy (q.v.) and a satyric piecee—exhibited to- 
gether on the Athenian stage for the prize 
given at the festival of Bacchus. [Satyric, J].] 
The expression tetraology is sometimes ap- 
plied by modern authors to a series of four 
connected plays. 


“This would give us twenty-seven tetralogies or 
one hundred and eight plays."—Donaldson: Theatre 
of the Greeks, p, 118, 


tét-ra-loph’-6-don, s. [Pref. tetra-; Gr. 
Adpos (lophos) = a crest, and suff. -odon.] 
Paleont. : A section of the genus Mastodon 
marked otf by Falconer, from the fact that 
the molars are four-ridged. The section is 
represeuted in the Miocene and Pliocene of 
Europe, in the Sivalik strata. 


tét-ra-loph’-d-dont, a. [TETRALOPHODON.] 
Of or belonging to section Tetralophodon ; 
possessing four-ridged molars, 


“ Tetralophodont types of the genus appear to have 
been represented in the Miocene period.’—WNicholson - 
Puleontology, ii. 387. 


té-tram’-ér-a, s. pl. 

Epos (meros) =a part.) 

Zool, : In Latreille’s classification, a section 
of the Coleoptera (q.v.). They are distin- 
guished by the atrophy of the fourth tarsal 
joint in all the feet, so that they have only 
four freely articulating joints. The atrophied 
joint is generally extremely minute, and con- 
cealed in the deep notch of the third joint, 
which, in the majority of the species, is bi- 
lobed and clothed beneath with a brush of 
minute hairs. The section includes more than 
a third of the whole order, and all the species 
are vegetable-feeders. 


té-tram’-ér-otis, a. [TeTRAMERA.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Consisting of four parts; 
characterized by having four parts, 

Il. Vechnically : 

1. Bot.: Divided into four parts; having 
four parts or pieces. (Asa Gray.) 

2. Entom. : Of or pertaining to the Tetra- 
mera (q.v.). 


té-tram’-6-tér, s. [Pref. tetra-, and ,ézpov 
(metron) =a measure, a metre.) 

Anc, Pros.: A verse consisting of four 
measures, that is, in iambic, trochaic, and 
anapeestic verse, of eight feet ; in other kinds 
of verse of four feet. 


“ The first are couplets interchanged of sixteen and 
fourteen feet, the second of equal tetrameters.”—Dray- 
ton. Poly-Olbion, 8. 4, (Seluen’'s /liust.) 


tét/-ra-mé-thyl, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
methyl.) Containing four atoms of methyl. 


tetramethyl-ethylene, s. 

Chem.: A crystalline mass obtained by 
heating to 100° one volume of ethylenic 
bromide with two volumes of methylic sul- 
phide. It is soluble in hot water and alcohol, 
insoluble in ether, and is precipitated by ether 
from its alcoholic solution, in white prisims. 


2 [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
pophy (morphé) = form, figure.] 

Christ. Art: The union of the four attri- 
butes of the evangelists in one figure, winged, 
standing on winged, fiery wheels, the wings 
being covered with eyes. It is the type of 
unparalleled velocity. (Fairholt.) 


(Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 


[TETRANDRIA.] 

Bot. ; Any individual of the Tetrandria (q.v.), 
té-tran’-dri-a, s. pl. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
avyp (anér), genit. avdpds (audros) =a miale.) 

Bot.: The fourth class in Linneeus’s Artifi- 
cial System. It consists of plants having 


tét’-rane, s. 


té-trin’-thér-a, s. 


té-tran’-y-chis, s. 


tét’-ra-o, s. 


tét-ra-6n’-i-de, s. pl. 


four stamens of equal length. Orders: Momde 
gynia, Digynia, and Tetragynia. 


té-trin’-drots, té-tran’-dri-an, a 


[TErRANDRIA,] 

Botany: 

1, (Of the form tetrandrous): Having four 
stamens ; spec., having four stamens of equal 
length. 

2. (Of the form tetrandrian) : Of or belong- 
ing to the Tetrandria (q.v.). 

[Gr. rérpa- (tetra-) in comp. = 
four ; sulf. -ane.] [BUTANE.] 


tét’-rant, s. [Gr. rézpa- (tetra-) = four.) One 


of the four equal parts into whicl the area of 
a circle is divided by two diameters drawn at 
right angles to each other. (Weale.) 


2 (Pref. tetr(a)-, and Gr. 
avOnpos (anthéros) = blooming.) 

Bot.: A genus of Lauracez (q.v.). Trees 
mostly froin the East, with feather-veined 
leaves and umbels of geuerally dicecious 


. flowers, surrounded by bracts. The fuit of 


Tetranthera Roxburghit yields a fatty exuda- 
tion. The fruit of 7. laurifolia, a moderate- 
sized Indian and Javauese tree, yields an oil. 
The seeds of T. monopetala, also an Indian 
tree, furnish an oil used for ointment and for 
candles, The oil from the berries of 7’. lauri- 
Jolia is used in rheumatism, the bark saturated 
in water or milk is applied to bruises. It is 
given internally in diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 
The tree hasa fine wood. The bark of T. mono- 
petala is mildly astringent and has balsaimie 
properties. It is used medicinally like the 
oil trom the former species. 


(Pref. tetra-, and Gr, 
6vvé (onux), genit. dvuxos (onuchos) = a claw.) 
Zool.: A genus of Trombidiide, Tetran 
chus telarius is the Red Spider (q.v.). T. 
glaber is found under stones in damp places, 
and 7’. lapidwm under stoues and on plants. 


({Lat., from Gr. retpdwy (tetradn) 
= the blackcock.] 

1. Ornith.: The type genus of Tctraonine 
(q.v.), with seven species, from the northern 
parts of Palearctic and Nearctic regions ; but 
in some localities where tlley were formerly 
abundant, they now exist in greatly reduced 
numbers, and in some places have become 
extinct. Bill strong, upper mandible curved, 
head slightly crested, feathers of the chin 
elongated and pointed, tarsi completely 
covered with hair-like feathers. 

2. Palewont.: From the Post-pliocene of 
Italian caves, 


té-tra’-o-don, s. [TrrRopoy.] 
tét-ra-0-gal-lus, s. [Mod. Lat. tetrao, and 


gallus.) 

Ornith. : Snow-partridge ; a genus of Perdi- 
cine, with four species, ranging from the 
Caucasus and Himalayas to the Altai Moun- 
tains. Bill short. broad at the base, with tip 
curved ; head plumed ; tarsi naked, shorter 
than middle toe, in the males armed with 
strong spur; hallux raised, short; wings 
with second and third quills longest; tail 
broad, rounded, 


té-tra’-0-nid, a. & s. [TeTRAoNIDz.] _ 


A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Tetra- 
onide (q.v.). 

B. As subst.: One of the fainily of Tetra- 
onide. 


(Mod. Lat. tetrao, 
genit. tetraon(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.] 

Ornith.: A family of Galline, or Game 
Birds, with four sub-families, Tetraonine, 
Perdicine, Odontophorine, and Pterocling 
(often elevated to the rank of a family). The 
Tetraonide include the Grouse, Partridges, 
Quails, and allied forms, Wallace (Geog. Dist, 
Anim., ii. 888) gonsiders that they are essen- 
tially denizens of the great northern con- 
tinents, and that their entrance into South 
America, Australia, and South Africa is, com- 
paratively speaking, recent. They have de- 
veloped into forms equally suited to the trop- 
jeal plains and the arctic regions, some of 
them being among the few denizens of the 
extreme north as well as of the highest alpine 
shows. He puts the genera at twenty-nine 
and the species at 120. [TeTrap.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=6é; ey=a; qa= kw. 


tetraonins—tetricous 
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tét-wa-0-ni-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tetrao, 


genit. tetraon(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.) 

Ornith.: The typical sub-family of the 
Tetraonide (q.v.), chiefly from the northern 
parts of the Palwarctic and Nearctic regions, 
with the following genera; Tetrao, Bonasa, 
Centrocercus, Deudragopus, Canace, Falci- 
pennis, Pedioceetes, Cupidonia, and Lagopus. 
They are rather large in size, heavy in body, 
with small heads, the nasal fosse filled with 
feathers concealing the nostrils ; neck moder- 
ately long; wings short, rounded, and con- 
cave beneath ; stout legs and feet; toes with 
pectineasions of scales along the edges, hind 
toe elevated above the plane of the rest; 
tarsi covered with feathers, in Bonasa par- 
tially, in Lagopus to the claws. 


té-tra'-0-nyx, s. [Terranycuvs.] 

Zool. ; An Asiatic genus of Emyde; having 
five toes, but one on each foot without a nail. 
Twenty-five marginal scales. Species, Tetra- 
onyx lessonii and T. baska. 


tét-ra-0-pha’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat. tetrao, and 
Lat. phasis.) [PHEASANT.] 

Ornith. : Lophophorus obscurus ; often made 
a separate geuus of the sub-family Lopho- 
phorine (q.v.), connecting the Phasianine 
with Tetraogallus, and so with the Perdicine. 
This bird was discovered by Pere Dayid in 
Tibet, and described by him. General colour 
brown, marked with darker shades; bare skin 
of face red, tarsi and feet horn-colour, The 
sexes are alike in plumage ; female destitute 
of spurs. 


tét-ra-pét-al-oiis, a. 
Eng. petalous (q.v.). 
Bot. : Having four petals. 
“ All the tetrapetalous siliquose plants are alkales- 
cent."—Arbuthnot, 
tét-ra-phar’-ma-con, tét-ra-phar’- 
ma-ctim, s. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. dapyaxov 
(pharmakon) =a drug.] A combination of wax, 
resin, lard, and pitch, composing an ointinent. 


tét-ra-phé-ndl, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
phenol. | 
Chem. : CsH40. A neutral, colourless liquid, 
obtained by distilling the pyromucates with 
soda-lime. It boils at 32°. 


tét-ra-phyl-ine, s. [Pref tetra- ; Gr. pvd7 
(phulé) = a stem, suff. -ine (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as TRIPHYLITE (q.V.). 


té-traph’-jl-loiis, a. (Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
ovdAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 
Bot. : Having four leaves. 


tét’-ra-pla, s. [Gr. rezpumAdos (tetraploos) = 
fourfold ; Fr. tétraple.) 

Sacred Literature: An edition of the whole 
or a part of the Scriptures in four parallel 
columns; specif., an edition of the Greek 
Testament compiled by Origen, containing 
the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, the Sep- 
tuagint, and Theodotion. [Hpxap.a.] 


tét-ra-plet-ra, s. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
mAevpov (pleuron) =a rib.] 
Bot. : A genus of Eumimosea. 


tét-rap-net’-md6-nés, s. pl. (Pref. tetra-, 
and Gr, mvevpoves (pneumones) = the lungs.] 
Zool,: Four-lunged Spiders, a tribe of 
Araneida, with a single family, Mygalide 
(q.v.). There are two pairs of lung-sacs and 
two pairs of spinnercts, and the claws of the 
falces bend downwards. 


tét-rap-net-m6-ni-an, s. [TeTRAPNEv- 
MONES.] Any individual of the tribe Tetra- 
pheuinones (q.v.). 


tét-ra_pdd, s. [Gr. rézpa- (tetra-) = four, and 
movs (pous), genit. rodds (podos)=a foot.) A 
four footed animal, especially an insect having 
only four perfect legs, as certain Lepidoptera. 


+ tét-ra-pod-ich’-nite, s. [Eng. tetrapod, 
and ichiite (q.v.). ] 
Paleont.: The footprint of a four-footed 
aniuial left on the rocks. 


-*t8-trip’-6-dy, s. [Trrrapop.] A series of 
four feet ; a measure or distance of four feet. 


‘Tét-ra-pol-i-tan, a. (Gr. retpdmorts (tetra- 
polis) = of or with four cities.) Of or belong- 
1g to four towns. (See compound.) 


[Pref. tetra-, and 


Tetrapolitan Confession, s. 

Symbolic Books: The Confession of Faith 
presented to the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 by 
the representatives of the cities of Constance, 
Lindau, Memimingen, and Strasburg. It was 
the same as the Confession of Augsburg, 
except in a minute verbal difference in the 
part relating to the Eucharist. 


tét-ra-po-ma, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
Tawa (poma)=a lid, a cover; so named 
because the capsule is four-valved.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Tetrapomide 
(q.v.). Pouch one-celled, four-valved ; with 
four rows of seeds. Plauts from Siberia and 
North-western America. 


tét-ra-po-mi-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tetra- 
woomu); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Pleurorhizee (q.v.). 


tét-ra-pri-6-nid-i-an, a. [Pref. tetra-, 
and dimin, from Gr, mpiwy (prion) =a saw.) 
Zool.: A term applied to all the forms 
grouped under Phyllograptus (q.v.), in which 
the polypary is leaf-like in shape, and con- 
sists of four rows of cellules placed back to 
back. 


tét-ra-pro’-td-don, s. (Pref. tetra-; Gr. 
mpwtos (protos) = first, and vdovs (odous), genit. 
oddovtos (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Hippopotamide, ora 
sub-genus of Hippopotamus. The group is 
distinguished from Hexaprotodon (q.v.), by 
having only four lower incisors. It therefore 
includes the fossil species from the Pliocene 
and Post-Pliocene of Europe, and the living 
Hippopotamus anuphibius. 


té-trap'-tér-an, s. (Pref. tetra = four, and 
Gr. rtepov (pteron) =a wing.] An insect which 
has four wings, the normal number, as distin- 
guished from a dipteran and an apteran. 


té-trap’-tér-ois, a. [TeTRAPTERAN.] Having 
four wings or ree resembling wings. 
(Used chiefly in botany.) 


té-trap’-tér-tis, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
mrepov (pteron) = a fin.] 
Paleont.; A genus of Xiphiide (q.v.), from 
the Chalk of Lewes and Maestricht and the 
London Clay of Sheppey. 


tet’-rap-tote, s. [Gr. rezpdmtwros (tetrapté- 

tos) = with four grammatical cases: rérpa- 
(tetra-) = four, and mr@acs (ptosis) = a case.] 
Gram. : A noun which has four cases only. 


tét-ra-py-rén’—ous, a. [Pref. tetra-, and 
Gr. wupyv (purén) = the stone of stone-fruit.] 
Bot. : Having four stones. 


tetraquetrous (as té-trak’-wé-tris), a. 
[Pret. tetra-, and Lat. quadratus = square. } 


Bot. : Having four angles or sides. 


te'-trarch, *tét’-rarch, * tet-rark, 
*tet-rarck, s. & a. [Lat. tetrarcha, from 
Gr. tetpdpxns (tetrarchés)=a tetrarch, from 
tétp- (tetr-), for tétpa- (tetra-) = four, and 
apxw (archo) = to rule ; Fr. tétrarque.] 

A. As subst.: A Roman governor of the 
fourth part of a province; a subordinate 
prince or governor ; apetty prince orsovereign. 

“ While kings and tetrarchs proud, a purple train... 

Possess'd the rising grounds and drier plain.” 

Rowe: Lucan; Pharsalia vii. 

*B. As adj.: Four principal or chief: 
as, tetrarch elements. (Fuller.) 


* te’-trarch-ate, tét’-rarch-ate, s. [Eng. 
tetrarch; -ate.) The district under a Roman 
tetrarch; the jurisdiction of a tetrarch; a 
tetrarchy. 


* tet-rar’-chic-al, a. [Gr. retpapyxixds (tetrar- 
chikos), from tetpdpxns (letrarchés)=a_ te- 
trarch.] Of or pertaining to a tetrarch or 
tetrarchy. 

“The patriarchs had a sort of tetrarchical, or 
ethnarchical authority."—Bolingbroke: Authority in 
Religion, § 32. 

tét’-rar-chy, *tet-rar-chie, s. [Fr. 
tétrarchie, from Lat. tetrarchia; Gr. retpapxia 
(tetrarchia).] A tetrarchate (q.v.). 

“ There isa government or fetrarchie also, but out 
of the quarter of Lycaonia, on that site that bordereth 
upon Galatia,”"—/’, Holland: Plinie, bk. v., ch. xxvii. 

tét-ra-rhyn'-chiis, s. (Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
pvyxos (riwngchos) = the snout.] 

Zool. : A genus of Plathelmintha. Tapeworms 


with four proboscis-like tentacles, thickly set 
with hooklets retracted near the suckers, 


tét-ra-sép’-a-loits, a. [Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
sepalous (q.v.). ] 
Bot. ; Having four sepals. 


* tét-ra-spas’-ton, s. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr 
oraw (spao)=to draw, to pull.) A machine 
in which four pulleys all act together. 


tét-ra-spérm’-oiis, a. (Pref. tetra-, and 
Gr. ompéna (sperma) = a seed.) 
Bot. ; Having or producing four seeds. 


tét’-ra-spore, s. ([Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
spore (q.V.). | 
Bot. (Pl.): Little clusters of spores, generally 
four, rarely eight; one of two forms of fructi- 
fication found in the Rhodospermee (q.v.). 


tét'-ra-spor-ic, a. [Eng. tetraspor(e); -ic.] 
Bot. ; Composed of tetraspores. 


* té-trast/-ic, * té-trast’-ich, * té-trast’- 
ick, s. (Gr. retpdortxos (tetrastichos), from 
rétpa- (tetra-) = four, and ortxos (stichos) = & 
row, @ verse.) A stanza, poem, or epigram, 
consisting of four verses. 

“The tetrastick obliged Spenser to extend his sense 
to the lenyth of four Jines, whioh would have been 
more clusely confined in the couplet.”—Pope. 

té-tras’-tich-oiis, a. [Terrasric.] 

Bot. : Having a four-cornered spike. 


té-tras’-to-on, s. [Gr. rézpa- (tetra-) = four, 
and oro (stoa) = a portico.] 

Arch, : A courtyard with porticoes or open 

colonnades on each of its four sides. (Britten.) 


tét'-ra-style, a. ors. [Pref. tetra, and Eng. 
style (q.V.). ] 

Arch.: Waving or consisting of four 
columns ; having a portico consisting of four 
columus, as the Temple of Fortuna Virilis at 
Rome; a portico, &c., consisting of four 
columus. A cavedium was called tetrastyle 
when the beams of the compluvium were 
supported by columns placed over against the 
four angles of a court. 


“A tetrastyle of very beautiful Gothic columns.”— 
Defoe: Tour thro’ Great Britain, i. 573. 


tét-ra-syl-lab‘-ic, tét-ra-syl-lab-ic-al, 


a. [Pref. tetra-, and Eng. syllabic, syllabical 
(q.v.).] Consisting of four syllables. 
tét’-ra-syl-la-ble, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
tetrasyliabus, from Gr. tetpagvAdAafos (tetra- 
sullabos). | A word consisting of four syllables, 


tét’-ra-the’-cal, a. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
6yxKn (théké) = a box.] 
Bot. (Of a plant): Having four cells in the 
ovary. 


tet-ra-thi-on’-ic, a. [Pref. tetra-; Gr. deiov 
(theion) = sulphur, and Eng. suff. -ic.] Con- 
taining four atoms of sulphur. 


tetrathionic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Ho8,0g. A cvlourless, inodorous, 
very acid liquid, produced by the action of 
iodine on hyposulphites. On being boiled it 
is rapidly decomposed into sulphuric acid, 
sulphurous acid, and sulphur. The tetra- 
thionates are all soluble in water, insoluble in 
aleohol. 


tét-ra-tdm’-ic, a. [Pref. tetr(a)-, and Eng. 
atomic (q.v.).] The same as TerraDic (q.v.) 


tét’-réne, s. [Gr. rézpc- (tetra-), in compos, 
= four; suff. -ene.] [BUTENE.] 


tét-ré-thyl-ic, a. [Pref. tetr(a)-, and Eng. 
ethylic.| Containing four parts of ethyL 


tetrethylic-silicate, s. [Erny.-stui 
CATE. ] 


*tét-ric, * tét’-ric-al, *tét/-ric- ois, 
* tSt’-rick, a. (Lat. tctricus, from teter = 
offensive, foul ; Fr. tétrique.] Froward, per- 
verse, harsh, sour, rugged. 

“Tt is not good to be too tefrical and virulent, 
Kinde words make yough actions plausible.” 
Feltham : Lesolves, pt. i., res. 8. 

* tét’/-ric-al-néss, s. [Eng. tetrical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of heing tetrical ; froward- 
ness, perversenuess, harshness. 


*té-tricity, s. [Eng. tetric ; -ity.] Crabbed- 
ness, perverseness, tetricalness. y 


* tét’-ric-ous, a. [Terric.] 


all, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, 2.enophon, exist. ph=f. 
-Cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -die, dc. = bel, deL 


, 
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tetrodon—Teutoniec 


tét-rd-don, té-tra’-o-don, s. [Pref. tetra-, 
and ddovs (odous), genit. oddvros (odontos) = a 
tooth.) 

Ichthy.: The type genus of Tetrodontina, 
having the upper and lower jaws divided by 
a mesial suture, so as to separate the denti- 
tion into four distinct portions. More than 
sixty species are known, from tropical and 
sub-tropi- 
calseas. In 
some the 
dermal 
spines are 
extremely 
small, and 
may be ab- 
sent altoge- 
ther, and 
many of ‘ 
them are highly ornamented with spots or 
bands. A few live in large rivers: as, 7’etro- 
don psittacus, from Brazil, T. fahaka, from the 
Nile and West African rivers, and T. fluvia- 
tilis, from brackish waters and rivers of the 
East Indies. 1. lagocephalus has been taken 
on the coast of Cornwall and Ireland, the 
largest recorded being twenty-one inches long. 


tét-ro-don-ti-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tetro- 
don, genit. tetrodont(is); Lat. neut. pl. adj. 
suff. -ina.] 

1. Ichthy.: A widely-distributed group of 
Gymnodontes. They are marine fishes, of 
moderate or small size, from tropical or sub- 
tropical seas, with a few fresh-water species, 
arranged in eight genera, of which the most 
important are Tetrodon (including Xenop- 
terus) and Diodon. The body is short, thick, 
and cylindrical, with well-developed fins, 
and covered with a thick, scaleless skin, in 
which spines of various sizes are embedded. 
They can inflate the body by filling the dis- 
tensible wsophagus with air, and then they 
assume a more or less globular form, floating 
belly upwards, whence they are called Globe- 
fishes ; and from their defensive spinous 
armour they are often known as Sea-hedge- 
hogs. When captured they produce a sound, 
probably by the expulsion of air from the 
csophagus. Some of them are highly poi- 
sonous; but as the poisonous qualities of 
their flesh vary greatly in intensity in different 
species and in different localities, itis probable 
that they acquire the deleterious properties 
from their food, which consists of corals and 
hard-shelled molluses, for crushing which the 
broad posterior surface of their jaws is well- 
adapted. 

2. Palwont.: From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca and Licata. 


6 frolic, a. [Gr. zézpa (tetra-) = four ; suff. 
-ol, -ic.] 
Chem. : Having four atoms of carbon in the 
series. 


tetrolic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CxsH4O2, A monobasic acid pre- 
pared by heating chlor a crotonie acid with 
alcoholic potassic hydrate on the water-bath, 
decomposing the potassium salt formed with 
sulphuric acid, and extracting with ether. It 
crystallizes in rhombic tables, soluble in alco- 
hol and ether, melts at 76°5°, and boils at 203°. 


tét’-ryl, s. (Gr. rérpa- (tetra-) = four; suff. 
-yl.) [BuTyL.] 

té-tryl-a-mine, s. 
(BuryLamine.} 

tét’-ryl-ene, s. (Eng. tetryl ; -ene.] [BoTENE.] 

tetrylene-diamine, s. 

“a _ 

Chem. : CHa gNa=No { (Gis) A base pro- 
duced by the action of nascent hydrogen 
upon ethylene cyanide, It boils at 140°. 

tét-ryl-en’-ic, a. (Eng. tetrylen(e); -ic.] 

Chem. : Containing tetrylene. 

tetrylenic-acetate, s. 


Chem. : CoH s04= (644°), bo. A colour- 
less, oily liquid, prepared by distilling tetry- 
lenic bromide with argentic acetate. Insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, boils 
at 200°, and readily decomposed by alkalis. 


TETRODON MARGERITATUS, 


[Eng. tetryl, and amine.] 


eae iene atonal s, [BUTENE-GLY- | 
Le 


tetrylenic-bromide, s. 
Chem. : CgHgBrg. An oily liquid obtained 


by mixing tetrene with bromine vapour. 
boils at 158°. 


tetrylenic-chloride, s. 

Chem. : C4HgClp. A colourless oil obtained 
by the direct union of chlorine with tetrene 
in diffused daylight. It has a sweetish odour, 
a burning taste, sp, gr. 1°112 at 28°, boils at 
123°, is insoluble in water, but soluble in al- 
cohol and ether. 


tét’-ryl-in, s. (Eng. tetryl; -in.] 
Chem: The hypothetic radical derived from 
Tetrylene (q.v.). 


tetrylin-triamine, s. 
Chem. : 04Hy3N3=Ng {ga A triatomic 


base produced by the action of nascent hydro- 
gen on cyanoform. It boils at 170°. 


tét’-tér (1), * tet-er, * tet-ere, *tet-tar, s. 
[A. 8, teter, prob. cogn. with Icel. titra = to 
shiver, to twinkle; Ger. zittern = to tremble; 
zittermal = a tetter, ringworm; O. H. Ger. 
citaroch, zitaroch; Fr. dartre; Sanse. dardru 
=a tetter.] 


1. A cutaneous disease, spreading all over 
the body, and causing a troublesome itching ; 
herpes (q.v.), [ScaLu, ].] 

2, A name vaguely applied to several cu- 
taneous diseases. 

“ Suffer the enimies lan e, as it were a tettar or 
ringworme, to harbor it selfe within the iawes of 
yet conquerors.”—Holinshed : Descript. Ireland, 

tetter-berry, s. 

Bot.: Bryonia dioica. So named because it 
cures tetters. (Prior.) But in Hampshire 
children think that the juice applied to the 
skin will produce tetter. (Britten & Holland.) 


* tét/-tér, v.t. To affect with 


tetter. 
“* So shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay, against those meazels 
Which we disdain should tettev us.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 1. 


(TITTERTOTTER, s. & v.] 


[TETTER, s.] 


tét’-ter-tot-ter, s. 


* tét/-tér-olls, «a. ([Eng. tetter, s.; -ous.] 
Having the character or nature of tetter; 
affected with tetter. 


tét’-tér-wort, s. (Eng. tetter, and wort. So 
named because it cures tetters. (Prior.)] 
Bot. : Chelidoniwm majus, 


tét-ti-gon’-i-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. terrvyovia 
(tettigonia) = a small cricket or grasshopper.] 
Entom.: A genus of Jasside (q.v.), with 
very numerous species, chiefly from America. 
The distance between the ocelli and the ocelli 
and the eyes equal. There is one British 
species, Tettigonia viridis. 


* tét-ti_go-ni’-a-dse, s. pl. (Lat. tetti- 
goni(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ad@.] 
Entom.: An old family of Homoptera, now 
merged in Jasside, 


*t&t'-tish, a. [Fr. téte—a head; cf. testy.] 
Testy, peevish, crabbed, tetchy. 


“This rogue, if he had been sober, sure had beaten 
me, he is the most tettish knave.”—Beaum. & Flet.: 
Wit without Money, v. 


*tét/-ty, a. [Terrisn.] Irritable, tetchy. 


“So cholerick and tetty that no man may speak 
with them.”— Burton, ; 


teuch, teugh, a. [(Toucn.] Tough. (Scotch.) 


“ Unco thick in the soles, as ye may weel mind, for 
by Po eeel in the upper leather.”—Scott : Old Mor- 
tality, ch. xxviii. 


tet’-crin, s. [Mod. Lat. tewcr(iwm) ; -in.] 
Chem. : Co,Ho40}3. A glucoside obtained 
from Teucrium fruticans. Nitric acid con- 
verts it into a crystallized acid having the 
composition CgHgQO3, 


teu’-cri-tim, s. [Lat. tewcrion, from Gr. 
tevkprov (teukrion) = a kind of germander.] 
Bot.: Germander; a genus of Labiate, tribe 
Ajugeze. Calyx tubular, five-toothed, nearly 
paca, or two-lipped ; upper lip of the corolla 
bipartite, the lower one patent, three-cleft; 
stamens, much exserted. Known species 
eighty-six, from temperate and warm coun- 
tries. All the European species were, of old, 
-held in high repute medicinally, for their 
aromatic, bitter, and stomachiec properties. Two 
were used in the treatment of gout. The 


United States has one species, Z. canadense, 


the American Germander, or Wood Sage. 


It | teud-op’-sis, s. 


(Mod. Lat. teuthis, and Gr. 
bys (opsis) = appearance.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Teuthidee, or a sub- 
genus of Loligo, with five species, from the 
Upper Lias and Oolite of France and Wur- 
temberg. Pen like Loligo, but dilated and 
spatulate behind. 


teu’-thi-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tewth(is) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool.: Calamaries, Squids ; a family of 
Dibranchiate Cephalopods, section Octopoda, 
Body elongated ; fins short, broad, and mostly 
terminal; shell horny, consisting of a shaft 
and two lateral expansions or wings. There 
are eighteen genera, very widely distributed, 
which D’Orbigny divided into two sub-fa- 
milies: Myopside (having the eyes covered 
with skin) and Oigopside (having the eyes 
naked, fins terminal and united, forming a 
rhomib). 
ee Palewont.: The family appears first in the 

jas. 


teu-thid’-i-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. teuthis, 
genit. teuthid(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Ichthy: A family of Acanthopterygii Per- 
ciformes, with a single genus. [TEUTHIS.} 
Body oblong, strongly compressed, covered 
with small scales; lateral line continuous ; 
one dorsal, the spinous portion being the 
more developed; anal with seven spines ; 
ventrals thoracic, with an outer and an inner 
spine, with three soft rays between. 


teu’-this, s. [Lat., from Gr. rev@is (tewthis) = 
a squid.) 

Ichthy.: The sole genus of the family Teu- 
thidide (q.v.), with about thirty species from 
the Indo-Pacific. They are small herbivorous 
fishes, rather more than a foot long. 


teut’-lose, s. [Gr. redrAov (teutlon) = beet ; 
suff. -ose.] 
Chem, : A kind of sugar resembling glucose, 
said to exist, under certain circumstances, ip 
the juice of beet. (Watts.) 


Tew’-ton, s. [Lat. Teutones.] [Trutontc.)} 
Originally one of an ancient German tribe, 
conquered by the Romans under Marius in 
B.c. 100; ultimately applied to the Germanic 
people of Europe generally, and now used to 
denote Germans, Dutch, Scandinavians, and 
aoe of Anglo-Saxon descent, as opposed to 

elts. 


Teu-ton-ie, a. & s. [Lat. Teutonicus, from 
Teutones, the Latinized form of the native 
name, the original appearing in M. H. Ger. 
duitisk = national.] [DutcH.] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Teu- 
tons, a people of Germanic origin ; in a wider 
sense pertaining to the Scandinavians and 
people of Anglo-Saxon descent, as well as to 
German races proper; German, Germanic, 


{| Teuto-Celtic: Of mixed Teutonic and Celtic 
lineage, as the inhabitants of the northern 
French provinces. 


B. As subst.: The language or languages 
collectively of the Teutons. PEpemonnieeae 
GUAGES. ] 


Teutonic-cross, s. 

Her, ; Aname sometimes 
given to a cross potent, 
from its having been the 
original badge assigned by 24 
the Isnperor Henry VI. to 
the knights of the Teutonic 
order (q.v.). 


Teutonic-lan- TrvTONIC-cRoOss. 
guages, s. pl. 

Philol. : A group of allied languages belong- 
ing to the Aryan, or Indo-European family. 
The Teutonic dialects may be arranged in 
three sub-divisions : 


(1) Low German: Including the Gothic, 
Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, Old Saxon, and 
English tongues. 

(2) Scandinavian: Including the Icelandic, 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish tongues. 


(3) High German, divided into three stages : 
(a) Old High German, spoken in Upper or 
South Germany from the beginning of the 
eighth to the middle of the eleventh century ; 
(b) Middle High German, spoken in Upper 
Germany from the beginning of the twelfth to 
the end of the fifteenth century ; (c) Modern 
High German, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cith, cre, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, «© = 6; ey =a; qu= kw. 
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Teutonic-nations, s. pl. The different 
nations composing the Teutonic race. The 
are divided into three branches : (1) The High 
German, including the Teutonic inhabitants 
of Upper and Middle Germany, Switzerland, 
and the greater part of the Germans of 
Hungary; (2) The Sazons, or Low Germans, 
including the Frisians, Low Germans, Dutch, 
Flemish, and English ; (3) The Scandinavians, 
including Icelanders, Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Danes, 


Teutonic-order, s. A military religious 
erder of knights, established towards the 
close of the twelfth century, in imitation of 
the Templars and Hospitallers. It was com- 
posed chiefly of Teutonic crusaders, and was 
established in the Holy Land for charitable 
purposes. It gradually attained to high 
power, but began to decline in the fifteenth 
century, and was finally abolished by Na- 
poleon in 1809. 


Tei-ton’-i-cism, s. [Eng. Teutonic; -ism.] 
A Teutonic idiom or expression ; a Germanisin. 


Tei'-ton-ism, s. 
Teutonicism (q.v.). 


“A refreshing absence of Tewtonisms from his ren- 
dering of this famous correspondence.”—St. James's 
Gazette, Dec, 22, 1886. 


Tewu'-ton-ize, v.t. & i. (Eng. Teuton ; -ize.] 
A. Trans. : To make Teutonic or German ; 
to make conformable to German idiom or 
analogies. 
BE. Intrans.: To conform to German cus- 
toms, idioms, &c. 


tew (ew as Ui) (1), vt. & a. 
to taw, to work, to beat.] 
A. Transitive : 
1, To work ; to prepare by working; to be 
actively employed about ; to fatigue. (Prov.) 
* 2. To pull about, to tease, to tumble over. 
“Do not anger’em... 
They will so tew you else.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Pilgrim, iv. 3 
8. To beat, work, or press, as hemp, leather, 
&c. ; to taw. 
*4, To dress, to treat. 


“Within here, h'as made the gayest sport with Tom 
the coachman, so tewed him up with sack that he lies 
lashing a butt of Malmsie for his mares,”—Beawm, & 
Flet.: Wit without Money, iii. 


* B. Intrans. :; To labour. 


*tew (ew as U1) (2), vt. 
to drag, to pull along. 


“The goodly river Lee he wisely did divide, 
By which the Danes had then their full-franght 
navies tew'd.” Drayton; Poly-Olvion, s. 12. 


tew (ew as 0) (1), s. [A.S. tawa = instru- 
ments, tools.) Materials for anything. 


tew (ew as 0) (2), s. [Taw (2), v.] An iron 
chain ; a rope or chain for towing or dragging 
anything along, as a vessel, a boat, or the 


tew’-el (ew as u), * tew-ell, * tu-ill, s. 
[O. I. tuiel, eae tuyau.] 
1. A pipe, a chimney, a funnel. 


“In the back of the forge, against the fire-place, is 
fixed a thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it above 
five inches long, called a tewel, or tewel iron, which 
comes aprons the back of the forge; into this tewel 
is placed the bellows."—MMozon. 


2. The same as TUYERE (q.V.). 
tew’-ing (ew as ii), pr. par. or a. [Tew (1), v.] 


te beetle, s. A spade-shaped in- 
strument for beating hemp, tewing, touseling, 
tawing, or teasing being yet existing terms 
for the working by pulling and beating. 


tew’-taw (ew as 01), v.t. [A reduplication 
of taw, v., or tew (1), v.] To beat or break, as 
_ hemp or flax; to taw. 


“The method aud way of watering, Pg break- 
ing, and tewtawing of hemp and flax, is a particular 
business.""— Mortimer. 


téx’-a-lite, s. [After Texas, Pennsylvania, 
where found, and Gr. Ad@os (lithos) = a stone ; 
Ger. texalith.] 

Min. : The same as BrucirE (q.v.). 


c’-an, a. [See def.] 
Geog.: Of or belon, ng to Texas, formerly 
rt of the State of Coahuila in Mexico, but 
ch, declaring its independence on March 2, 
6, and vindicating itthe same year in battle, 
ame in Dec., 1845, a State of the American 
mn. 


[Eng. Teuton; -ism.] A 


[A.S. tawian = 


[Tow, v.] To tow, 


. 
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Texan fever, s. Asplenetic feversome- 
times epidemic on the southern cattle ranges, 
especially among unacclimated stock, and not 
infrequently communicated to northern herds 
by animals coming from an infected district, 
Also called Texas fever. 


Texan shrew-mole, s. 


Zool.: Scalops latimanus, from Mexico and 
Texas. Hair black, long, thin, slightly crisped ; 
feet larger ana broader than in any other 
species of the genus. 


téx’-as, s. The pilot-house, captain’s quarters, 
&c., composing the uppermost works on a river 
steamer in the West and South. ( Local.) 


téxt, ‘texte, s. ([Fr. texte =a text, the 
original words or subject of a book, from Lat. 
textum = that which is woven, a fabric, the 
style of an author, a text; prop. neut. sing. 
of textus, pa. par. of texo = to weave.) 

1. Adiscourse, composition, or subject upon 
which a note or commentary is written ; the 
original words of an author as distinguished 
from a paraphrase or commentary. 

“ For in plain text, withouten nede of Elose, 

Thou hast translated the Romaunt of the Rose.” 

Chaucer ; Legende of Good Women. (Prol.) 

2. A verse or passage of Scripture, especially 
one selected as the theme of a sermon or dis- 
course. 

“In religion 
What error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text #” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iii, 2 

q It is said that the first ecclesiastic who 
preached from a text in England was Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, who did 
s0 about 1204. Not till after the fifteenth 
century were texts universally in use among 
preachers. 

3. Hence, any subject or theme chosen to 
enlarge or comment upon ; a topic. 


“No more: the text is foolish.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 2. 
4, A particular kind of handwriting of a 
large kind ; also a particular kind of letter or 
character; as, German text, small teat. [TExt- 
HAND.] 


“ Fair as a text B in a copy book.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


5. The received reading of any passage. 
(TexTUS-RECEPTUS.] 


text-book, s. 

1, A book containing a selection of texts or 
passages of Scripture for easy reference. 

2. A book with wide spaces between the 
lines of text for notes or comments. 

3. A book used by students as a standard. 
book for a particular branch of study; a 
manual of instruction ; a book which forms 
the basis of lectures or comments. 


text-hand, s. A large hand in writing. 
So called from the practice of writing the 
text of a book in a large hand and the com- 
ments in a smaller hand. 

*text-man, s. A man ready or quick in 

quoting texts. 

“ He [Mede] afterwards became an excellent linguist, 
curious mathematician, exact text-man; happy in 
mmaking scripture to expound itself by parallel places.” 
—Fuller: Worthies; Hssex. 

text-pen, s. A kind of metallic pen 
used in engrossing. 

*text-writer, s. One who, before the 

invention of printing, copied books for sale. 


* téxt, * texte, v.t. [Texr, s.] To write in 
large characters, as in text-hand. : 
‘* Nay texte it 
Upon my forehead, if you hate me mother, 
Put me to such a shame, ee you do.” 

Beaum, & Flet.: Thierry & Theodoret, ti, 
téx’-tile, a. & s. (Lat. textilis = woven, tex- 
tile, from textus, pa. par. of texo = to weave.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Woven or capable of being woven ; formed 
by weaving: as, textile fabrics. 

2. Of or pertaining to weaving. 


“In general the other textile industries are rather 
better than they were last week.” — Weekly Echo, Sept. 


5, 1885. 

B, As subst.: That which is made by 
weavers ; & woven or textile fabric. 

“The placing of the tangible parts in length or 
tous as ih he Graccoanil woof of teen 
Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 846. 


*téxt/-lét, s, (Eng. tert ; dimin. suff. -let.] A 
little text. 


“One little textlet from the gospel of Freedom.”— 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch. xi. 


téx’-tor, s. (Lat. =a weaver.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Ploceine, with five 
species, from tropical and southern Africa, 
Bill thick, conical; wing abruptly, and tail 
slightly rounded. 


* téx-tor’-i-al, a. (Lat. texvtorius, from tez- 
tor =a weaver.] Pertaining to weaving. 
“From the cultivation of the textorial arts among 
the orientals came Darius’s wonderful cloth.”— War 
ton. Hist. Eng. Poetry, iii. 78. 
* téx’-trine, a. [Lat. tertrinus, for textorinus, 
from teator =a weaver.) Pertaining or re- 
lating to weaving ; textorial. 


“The curious structure of SU ty ministering to 
aie rie power.’—Derham: Rhysico-Theology, bk, 
viii., ch. v 


*téx’-tu-al, *tex-tu-el, a. [Fr. textuel = 
of or in a text, from texte =a text (q.v.).] 
1. Learned or versed in texts. 


“ But, for Iam a man not textuel, 
I wol not tel of textes never a del.” 
Chaucer; O. T., 17,185. 


2, Pertaining to or contained in the text. 


“So stands the case, upon the foot of the textuatd 
reading.”—Waterland : Works, vi. 168, 


3. Serving for or depending on texts; tex- 
tuary. 


“Speculation interchanged with experience, posi- 
tive theology with polemical, textual with discours 
orie.”"—Bp. Hall: Works. (Dedic.) 


* téx’-tu-al-ist, s. [Eng. textual ; -ist.] 
1. One who is well read or versed in the 
Scriptures, and so is quick at quoting texts. 
2. One who adheres strictly to the text. 


‘These that are so great textualists are not best at 
the text.""—Lightfoot: Miscellanies, p. 20. 


téw-tu-al-ly, adv. (Eng. textual; -ly.] In 
a textual manner; in accordance with the 
text ; literally, verbatim; placed in the text 
or body of a work. / 


“ After textually quoting the recent telegram.”— 
Evening Standard, Nov. 14, 1885. 


* téx’-tu-ar-ist, s. (Eng. textuar(y); -ist.) 
One well versed in texts ; a textualist. 


*téx’-tu-ar-y, a. & s. [Fr. textuaire.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Contained in the text; textual. 


“He extends the exclusion unto twenty dayes, 
which in the textuary sense is fully accomplished in 
one.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., ch. xvi. 

2. Serving as a text ; authoritative. 


“T see no poe why this reason should be eae 
to ours, or that God intended him an universal head- 
ship.”—G@lanvill. 


B. As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang.: A textualist. 


“He [Tighe] was an excellent Bae | and profound 
linguist, the reason why he was imployed by king 
James in trauslating of the bible.”—/uller - Worthies ; 
Lincolnshire, 

2. Judaism (Pl.): Aname sometimes applied 
to the Karaites (q.v.), from their adherence to 
the text of the Jewish Scriptures. (Brande.) 


*téx’-tu-el, a, [TextTvaL.] 


* téx’-tu-ist, s. (Eng. text; -wist.) A tex- 
tualist or text-man, 


“The little our Saviour could prevail about this 
doctrine of charity against the crabbed textwists of bis 
elena « Doctrine of Divorce. (To the Parlia- 
men 


téx-tu-lar’-i-a, * téx-ti-lar'-i-a, s. (Mod. 
Lat., dimin. from tewtus = woven, pa. par. of 
texo = to weave. ] 

1. Zool.: A genus of Globigerinide. Test 
generally conical or wedge-shaped, consisting 
of numerous chambers arranged in two alter- 
nate, parallel series; aperture lateral, not 
beaked, situated beneath the apex. 

2, Palewont.: From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. , 


téx’-ture, s. (Fr., from Lat. textura =a web, 
from textus, pa. par. of texo = to weave.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1. The act, art, or process of weaving. 
“Skins, although a natural habit unto all before 
the invention of textwre, were something more unte 
Adam.”—Browne. 
2. That which is woven; a web; a fabric 
formed by weaving, (Lit. & fig.) 
“ 
Or ronghoaing waste, thelr huunble texture weave,” 
Thomson : Spring, 648, 
3. The manner of weaving, with res 
either to form or matter; the disposition, 
arrangement, or connection of threads,’ fila 
ments, or other slender bodies interwoven. 


, b6y; POL, j6Wi; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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4, The disposition of the several elementary 
constituent parts of any body in connection 
with each other; the manner in which the 
constituent parts of any body are disposed, 
arranged, or united, 

“While the particles continue entire, they may 
compose bodies uf the same nature and texture vow, 
with water aud ewrth composed of entire particles in 
the beginniny.'—Vewtun, 


II, Vechnically : 

1. Anut.: The particular arrangement of 
the elements of tissues constituting any organ. 
It is used chiefly in describing the solid por- 
tions of the body, but is sometimes extended 
to the corpuscles of the blood, &c. 

2. Petrol.: The state with regard to consoli- 
dation of the several rocks (see extract), and 
the arrangement of their particles, as tlie 
“slaty texture.” It refers to the arrangement 
of the parts of a rock on a smaller scale than 
the word structure. 

“The more compact, stony, and crystalline texture 


of the older as compared to the newer recks,”"—Lyell ; 
Prine. of Geol., ch xii. 


* téx’-ture, v.t. (Texture, s.] To form a 
texture of or with ; to interweave. 


“téx’-tu-ry, s. (Texture, s.] The art or 
process, of weaving. 


téx’-tis, s. (Lat. =(1) texture; (2) construc- 
tiou, connection, context.) The text of any 
book, spec. uf the Bille. 


textus-receptus, s 

Biblical Criticism: A received text; one 
from which, as being the best accessible, 
translators make their version into the ver- 
nacular. The textus receptus of the Old Testa- 
ment is the Hebrew text, from which the 
Authorized English Version of that portion 
of the Bible was made. The textus receptus 
of the New Testament is the Greek text, from 
which the Authorized HEuglish Version was 
produced, The term textus might also, with- 
out impropriety, be used of the Hebrew and 
Greek texts chosen by the revisers as the 
basis of the Revised Version, The textus re- 
ceptus of the Old Testament in the A.V. rested 
on the Hebrew Masoretic ‘Text, which has 
come down in manuscripts of no great an- 
tiquity, aud all of the same family or recen- 
sion. The oldest Hebrew manuseript of which 
the age is known, bears date a.p. 916. There 
are not materials to submit the Hebrew text 
to proper critical revision, and the revisers 
adhere to it nearly to the same extent as the 
trunslators of the Authorized Version. Tie 
case is different with the New Testament. 
The textus reveptus on which the A. V. was con- 
structed was chietly that of Beza, publisted 
in 1589. 1t had been based on Stephen's edi- 
tion of 1550, and this again on the fourth 
edition of Erasmus, a.D, 1517. None of the 
manuscripts used were of first rate authority. 
The revisers had the advantage of Codex A 
(the Alexandrian manuscript) of the fifth 
century ; Codex B(the Vatican manuscript) of 
the fourth century, or earlier; Codex C (the 
Ephraim manuscript) of the fifth century ; 
Codex D (the manuscript of Beza) of the sixth 
century; and Codex » (the Sinaitie manu- 
script) of the fourth century. Numerous iin- 
proved readings have therefore been intro- 
duced. ‘The text which they chose was 
published separately by the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford in 1881. 


*teyne, s. (Lat. tenia=a band, a fillet.] A 
thin plate of metal. 


thack, * thak, * thakke, s. [A.S. thec= 


thatch; cogn. with Dut. dak; Icel. thak; 
Dan. tag; Sw. tal; Ger. dach.] The older 


aud provincial form of thatch (q.v.). 


thack and rape, s. or adv. Thatch and 
rope; used figuratively for snug and confort- 
able. 


“We'll a’ he as right and tight as thack and rape 
ean make us."-—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. lL. 


thack, thacke (1), *thak, * thakke, v.t. 
(THack, s.] ‘To thatch. 

*thacke (2), *thakke, v.t. [A.S. thaccian 
= to stroke; Icel. thjokhka = to thwack, to 
thump.] [THwack..) To thump, to thwack. 

“ Thack'd hire about the Jendes wel.” 


Chaucer: C. T., 8,302. 
thack’-ér, s.  [Eng. thack (1), v.; -er.] A 
thatcher. 


(Prov.) 
thae, pron. [See def.] These. (Scotch.) 


“One of thre dumb dogs thatcanna bark.”—Scott : 
Wanerley, ch. xXXvi. 


thairm, s. (THarm.] A small gut; catgut, 
tiddlestring. (Scotch.) 


“When I am tired of scraping thairm or singing 
ballants."—Scott : Redgauntlet, letter x: 


thal-am-én-céph’ -a-lon, s. (Gr. @ddapos 
(tulumos) = a bed-chauiber, and éyxépadoy 
(enghkephaulon) = the brain.) 


Embryol. ; A cerebral rudiment correspond- 
ing to the thulami optici and the third ventricle 
of the brain. (Hualey.) 


thil-a-me'-phor-is, thal-a-mé -phor- 
os (pl. thal-a-me’-phor-1, thal- -a-me’- 
phor-0i), s. (Mod. Gr. Oadrapurbopos (thala- 
méphoros): Oadrdaun (thalamé) = an ark, a 
shrine, and dopds (phoros) = bearing.) 
Eqyptian Antiy.: A kneeling figure support- 
ing a shrine or in- 
scribed tablet. These 
statues probably re- 
present priests and 
initiated women who 
carried about in pro- 
cessions the statues 
of the gods. It was 
usual for such proces- 
sions to stand still 
from time to time, 
when the priests, 
kneeling probably, 
presented to the peo- 
ple the images of the 
deities, either to be 
worshipped or kissed, 
(Ierod., ii. 48, 49; see also Montfaucon: Diar. 
Itul., p. 361.) 
“Statues of this class are now commonly called 


Pasto ‘hori or Thalamephori,’—Library Entertaining 
Knowledge; Lgyptian Antiquities, i. 379. 


thal-a-mi-flor’-2, s.pl. (Lat. thalamus=a 
bed-chamber, and flos, genit. floris =a flower.] 
Bot.: A sub-class of Dicotyledonous plants 
established by De Candolle. Petals many, dis- 
tinct, inserted in the receptacle; stamens siini- 
larly inserted ; hence, hypogynous. Twenty- 
three orders have representatives in Britain, 
including Ranunculacee, Crucifere, Malva- 
ce, Hypericacese, &e. 
thal-a-mi-flor-al, a. [Mod. Lat. thalami- 
flor(e); Eng, adj. suff. -al.] 
Bot.: Having the petals and stamens in- 


serted in the receptacle; of or belonging to 
the Thalamiflore (q.v.). 


tha-la’-mi-tim, s. [Gr. @aAapids (thalamios) 
= belonging to a bed-chamber.] 


Botany: 
1, A hollow case containing spores in algals. 
2. The dise or lamina prolifera of lichens. 
3. A form of the hymenium in fungals. 
thal-a-mis, s. [Lat., from Gr. @dAanos 
(thalamos) =a bed- chamber. J 


1. Anat.: The place at which it has been 
thought a nerve originates ; spec., the optic 
thalami (q.v.). Called also the Posterior 
cerebral ganglia. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Tournefort’s name for the Clinanthium 

ADS 


THALAMEPHORUS, 


(2) The receptacle or torus at the top of the 
peduncle of a flower. 


(3) The thallus of a fungal. 

thal-ass-, pref. [(THA.asso-.] 
+ thal-fiss-are’-tos, *thal-are-tos, s. 
[Pref. tha/ass-, and Gr. apxtos (arktos) =a bear. } 
Zont.: Gray’s name for Ursus maritimus, 


the Polar Bear, to which he gave generic dis- 
tinction, 


thal-as-se’-ma, s. [Formed by Cuvier from 
Gr. @dAacca (tlialassa) = the sea.] 

Zool.: A genus of Gephyrea (q.v.). Body 
eylindrical, rounded, and smooth behind; no 
tentacles; vent at end of body; proboscis 
short. It is said that the species penetrate 
limestone. 


tha-las-si-col-la, s. [Gr. 0édacca (thalassa) 
= the ce and «é6XdAa (kolla) = jelly.) 


Zool.: The type-genus of Thalassicollida 
(q.v.). Tt contains a number of compound, 
siliceous spicules embedded in the ectosare. 


tha-1as-si-c6l'-li-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
thalassicoll(«) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Zool.: A family of Radiolaria. The animals 


consist of structureless cysts, containing cele 
lular elements and protoplasm, surrounded by 
a layer of protoplasin, giving off »seudepodi 
which commonly stand out like rays, bu 
sometimes run into another, and so form net- 
works. The best-known genera are Thalassi- 
colla, Spherozotim, and Collosphera, They 
are all marine, being found floating passively 
on the surface of most seas, and vary in size 
from an inch in diameter downwards, 


tha-1las-si-c6l-li’-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 

thalassicoll(a); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.) 

Zool.: An corte) synonym of Tha- 
lassicollida (q.V.) 


* thal-ds-sid’-rd-ma,s. [Gr. 04\acaa (tha- 
lassu) =the sea, and Spomevs (dromeus) = & 
a runner.) 

Ornith.: An old genus of Procellariidse 
(q.v.). [TUBINARES,] 


thal-as-si-na, s. 
coloured. } 
Zool. : The type-genns of Thalassinide (q.v.), 
with one species, Thalassina scorpionides, trom 
the coast of Chili, 


thal-As-sin’-i-an, s. [THatasstna.] Any 
individual of the fumily Thalassiuide (q.v.). 


thal-as-sin’-i-de, s. pl. (Ma. Lat, thalas- 
sin(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutl, -id@.) 

Zool.: A widely-distributed family of Ma- 
crurous Decapoda, Abdomen long, not very 
solid, carapace small and compressed 3 first pair 
of legs large ; sternal plate long and narrow, 


tha-las-si-6-, pref. [THALAsso-.] 


tha-las-si-d-phyl-lim, s. [Pref. thalas- 
sio-, and Gr. dvAAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Bot.: A genus of Algals, akin to Laminaria, 
but having the frond spirally wound around 
the stem. Found on the north-western shores 
of Arctic America. 


* tha-las-si-o-phy’-ta, s. pl. [Pref. thalas- 
sio-, and Gr. dutév (pluton) =a plaut.] 
Bot. : Lamouroux’s name for Alga, because 
most of them are marine. 


* tha-lis’-si-d-phyte, s. [THavasstornyta.} 
Bot. : Auy individual of the old order Tha- 
lassiophyta (q.v.); an algal. 


tha-lis-s0-, thil-Ass-, tha-lis-si-6-, 
pref. (Gr. Oadrdcoros (thalassios) = marine.] 
Of or belonging to the sea; inhabiting the 
sea; marine. 


tha-las-s0-chél'-¥s, s. (Pref. thalasso-, and 
Gr. xéAvs (chelus) =a tortoise.] 

Zool. : Loggerhead Turtle; a genus of Che- 
loniide, equivalent to the genus Cavuana of 
older anthors, with two or three species from 
tropical seas. Plates of the carapace not 
imbricated ; fifteen plates on tle disc; jaws 
slightly curved towards each other at their 
extremity. 


thal-Aas-som’-€-tér, s. (Pref. thalasso-, and 
Eng. meter.] A tide-gauge. 


tha-lds-s6-phry’-neé, s. [Pref. thalasso-, 
and Gr. ppvvy (phruné) = a toad.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Batrachide, with two 
species, from the Atlantic and Pacitic coasts 
of Central America. The spinous dorsal is 
formed by two spines only, each of which is 
hollow, like the opercular spine, and conveys 
the contents of a poison-bag situated at the 


[Lat. thalassinus = sea- 


THALASSOPHRYNE RETICULATA, 
a. Perforated opercular spine. 


base, The poison-bags have no external mus- 
eular layer, and are situated immediately be- 
low the thick, loose skin which envelopes the 
spines; the ejection of the poison therefore 
can only be effected hy the pressure to w hich 
the poison-bag is subjected the moment the 
spine enters another body. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=—¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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thAl-at-tol’-6-g¥, s. (Gr. @édurra (thalatta) 
the sea; sull, -owgy.) The science which 
treats of the sea. 
A sufficient theory of thalattology."—Proc. Phys. 
Soc., London, pt, li, 
thale, s. [Named after Thal (1542-1583), who 
included the Thale Cress in his Sylva Hercy- 
ica. (Vrior.)} (See compound.) 
thale-cress, s. 
Bot.: A book name for Arabis Thaliana, 


tha’-lér (th as t), s. [Ger.] [Dortan.] A 


German silver cuiu, worth avout seventy-five 


THALER, 


cents. Prior to 1871, it was the monetary unit, 
but in that year was superseded by the mark, 
value about twenty-five ccuts. 


_ *thal-ér-dph’-a-ga, s. pl. [Gr. Oadrepés 
(thaleros) = blooming, fresh, and daysty (pha- 
gein) = to eat.) 

Entom.: Macleay'’s name for the Cetoniade. 


*thal-ér-oph’-a-goiis, a. [THALEROPHAGA.] 
Feeding on flowers, 
“By the disposition also of the thalerophaqous 
Cee a & Shuckard; Treatise on Insects, 
p. 221. 
thal-heim ite (or th ast), s. [After Thal- 
heim, Erzgebirge, where found; suff. -ite 
(Ain.).] 
Min. ; The same as Danalre (q.V.). 


Tha-li’-a, s. [Gr.] 
Gt. A Wein. 
One of the Muses, 
generally regarded 
as the patroness of 
comedy. She was 
supposed by sume, 
also, to preside over 
husbandry and 
planting, and is re- 
presented leaning 
on a column, hold- 
ing a mask in her 
right hand, by 
which she is dis- 
tingnished from 
her sisters, as also 
by »« shepherd’s 
crook, 
2. Bot.: A genus of Marantacer. 


Thalia 
dealhata, an elegant aquatic plant, with 
panicles of purple flowers, is found in South 
Carolina. 

3. Min. : The earth supposed to be an oxide 
of a new element thalium (q.v.). 


4, Astron.: [ASTEROID, 23]. 


tha-li-an, thi-li-an, a. (THatta.) Per- 
taining or relating to Thalia, the muse of 
pastoral and comie poetry ; comic. 


tha-lic’-triim, s. [Lat.] 

Bot.: Meadow-rue; a genus of Ranuncu- 
lace, tribe Anemonew, Involucre none; 
sepals four or tive, imbricated in estivation ; 
corolla wanting; stamens many; styles 
several ; achenes sessile, or nearly so, usually 
acute at both ends, awnless. Known species 
fifty, from the temperate and colder parts of 
the northern hemisphere. In the United 
States occur several species, 7. anemonoides, 
the Rue Anemone, is common in woods in the 
north. In appearan-e it is more like Anemone 
than Thalicttum, and is of attractive aspect. 
Two others are T. Cornuti, the Meadow Rue, 
andl 7. divicwn, the Early Meadow Rue. Of 
European species may be named T. alpinum, 
the Alpine, 7. minus, the Lesser, and 7. flacun 
the Common Meadow Rne. The rovt of 


 -F. foliolosum, from the temperate parts of the 


Tlimalayas, 1s given in India as a tonic and 
aperient in convalescence after fever, iu chronic 
dyspepsia, &c. 
tha’-lite, s. [Eng. thaliwm ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of saponite (q.v.), occurring 


in amygdaloidal rocks on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. 


tha’-li-im, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Min.: A name given to a supposed new 
element, which apparently has no existence, 


thal-lei’-d-chin, s. [Formed from Gr. 8aA\ds 
(thallos) =a green bud, and Peruy. quina = 
bark.) 

Chem. : Dalleiochin. A green substance 
produced by the action of chlorine and then 
ammonia on a solution of quinine. In dilute 
solutions it remains dissolved as a bright 
emerald green colour, and forms a highly 
delicate test for the preseuce of small 
quantities of quinine, 


thil’-lene, s. (Gr. @adX(és) ; -ene.] 

Chem. : A solid hydrocarbon isomeric with 
anthracene obtained from the last products 
which pass over in the distillation of Ainerican 
petroleiim. It is distinguished by a green 
fluorescence, and, when illuminated by violet 
and ultra-violet light, exhibits a fluorescent 
spectrum containing light-green bands. 
(Watts: Sup.) 


thal’-lic, a. [Eng. thall(iwm); -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or containing thallium, 


thallic-chloride s. [THALLItiM-cHLo- 
RIDE. } 


thallic-oxide, s. [THaLLIuM-ox1DE.] 


thal’-li-oiis, a. [Eng. thalli(um); -ous.] Per- 
taining to thallium, 


thallious - chloride, s. 
CHLORIDE. | 


thallious-oxide, s. 


thal’-lite, s. [Gr. Oaddéds (thallos)=a twig; 
sulf, -ite (Min.). J 
Min.: The same as OISANtTE (q.v.) 


thal’-li-tim, s. ([Latinised from Gr. @aAAds 
(thallos) =a green bud, from the green line 
it gives in the spectrum, which led to its 
discovery.] 

Chem.: Symbol Tl. At. wt. 203°64. A triad. 
metallic element discovered by Crookes in 
1861, and widely distributed as a constituent 
in iron and copper pyrites, in blende, native 
sulphur, and in many kinds of ores, It can 
be distilled along with the sulphur by heating 
pyrites to a bright-red heat, then dissolving 
out the excess of sulphur by hoiling with 
caustic soda, collecting and washing the 
sulphide of thallium, converting it into sul- 
phate, and precipitating the thallium in the 
metallic state by the action of pure metallic 
zine, The spongy metal is compressed, dried, 
and fused into a bright metallic button by 
heating under cyanide of potassium. It is 
a perfect metal, with high lustre, not quite 
so white as silver, but free from the blue tinye 
of lead. It has asp. gr. of 11°80-11'91, meits 
at 293°, is a very soft metal, with less tenacity 
than lead, and almost devoid of elasticity. 
It communicates an intense green hue to a 
colourless flame, anid its spectrum consists of 
one intensely brilliant and sharp green line, 
coinciding with the number 1442°6 on Kirch- 
hoff chart. 


thallium - alcohol, «. 
ETHER. } 


thallium-chloride, s. 

Chem. : Thallium fornis four chlorides : 

(1) Dichloride of thallium: TloCly. A pale 
yellow compound formed by carefully heating 
the protochloride in a slow current of chlorine, 

(2) Sesquichloride of thallium, TlgClg. Pro- 
duced by dissolving thallinm in nitromuriatic 
acid. Itseparates in yellow crystalline scales, 
ani dissolves in 380 times its weight of water 
at 15°5°, 

(3) Thallic chloride, TICl3. Formed by 
dissolving the trioxide in hydrochloric acid, 
The hydrated chloride can be obtained in long 
colourless prisms, which melt easily, and 
decompose at a high temperature, 

(4) Thallious chloride, TIC]. Formed by 
adding hydrochloric acid to a thallious snlt. 
A white curdy precipitate resembling chloride 
of silver is produced, which dissolves like 
chloride of lead in boiling water, It is in- 
soluble in alcohol, 


thaliium-ether, s. 
Chem. (Pl.): Compounds formed by the 


[THALLIUM- 


[THALLIUM-OXIDE.] 


(THALLIUM- 


il, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bgl, deb 


action of thallium on alcohols, e.g., Thallium. 
ethylate = CyHs5lIO. Produced when thallium 
aud ethylic alcohol are heated in a sealed 
tube to 100%. Being freed from excess of 
alcohol, it remains as an oil of sp, gr. 3°48 to 
3°05, being the heaviest liquid Known except 
mercury. It dissolves in five } arts vbsolute 
alcohol, in pure ether, aud chloroform. 


thallium-glass, s. A glass of great 
density and refaciing power, in the prepara- 
tion of which thallium is used instead of lead 
or potassium, 


thallium-oxide, «. 

Chem. : Yhalliun forms two oxides : 

Q) Thallious oxide (protoxide), ‘1.0. Pree 
pared by allowing the granulated metal to 
oxidize in moist air, boiling in distilled water, 
and repeacing the process two or three times, 
The hydrated oxide erystallizes out in yellow 
needles. The anliydrous oxide forms a reddish 
black mass, and is obtained by ex; osing the 
liyvdrated oxide in a vacuum over suljhurie 
acid. In water it forms a strongly alkaline 
solution, which dissolves the skin and stars 
the nails a deep-brown. Like }otash, it de- 
composes the salts of the alkaline earths and 
metals. 

(2) Thallic oxide (peroxide), TloOg. The 
chief product of bumming the metal in oxygen. 
The anhydrous oxide is a dark-brown powder, 
neutral to test paper, iusolulle in water au 
alkalies, but dissolves readily in acids, forming 
unstable salts. 

thallium-salts, s. pl. : 

Chem. : Both oxides form, with acids, defi- 
nite and erystallizable salts, none of which 
is of much importance. 

thallium-triamine, s. 

Chem. : N3Tl Hg. Known in combination as 
a@ hydrochlorate, Nz llHg30Cl, a compound 
formed by dissolving thallie oxide in sal-am- 
monic, By the action of water it is azain 
resolved into thallic oxide and sal-ammoniac. 


thAl’-l6-chlore, s. [Gr. @aAdéss (thallos) =a 
green bud, und yAwpds (chloros) = green.) 

Chem.: A name applied by Knop and 
Schnedermann to the green colouring matter 
of lichens, which they regard as dillerent 
from ordinary chlorophyll. (Watts.) 

thal-16-gén, s. [Gr. @addgds (thallos) =a 
young shoot, and yevvaw (gennad) = to pro- 
duce. ] 

Bot. (Pl.): A class of plants, the lowest of 
all in organization. They have no wood pro- 
perly so called, but the stem and leaves are 
undistinguishable. ‘There are no stomates or 
breathing pores and no trachew. They are 
mere masses of cells. Their reproduction is 
by a special disintegration and solidification 
of some part of their tissue spontaneously 
effected. Alliances: Algales, Fungales, and 
Lichenales. (Lindley.) 

thal-16¢’-6n-oltis, «a. [Eng. thallogen; -ous.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the Thallogens, 


thil'-loid, a, (Eng. thall(us); -oid.) 

Bot. : Resembling a thallus, 

+ thalloid-hepatics, s. pl. 

Bot.: Hepatic having a thallus, as distin. 
guished from those which have leaves. They 
possess a well marked epidermis, having a few 
scattered stomates, and putting out rhizoids 
from its under side. 

thal’-16-phyte, s. (Gr. @adAds (thallos) =a 
young shoot, and dv7ov (phuton) = a plant.) 

Bot, ; The same as THALLOGEN (q.V.). 


thal-lus (pl. thAl’-1i), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
OaddBs (thullos) = a greeu bough.) 


Botany : 


1. The fusion of root, stem, and specially 
leaves, into one general mass. 


2. The frond of Jungermanniaces and 
Hepatice, 


3. The lobed frond of Lichens. 
4, Any algal. 


5. The bed of fibres from which many 
fungals spring. Called also Thalaimus. 


ThaAl-mid (Th as T), s. [TaLmup.] 


thal-u-ra’-ni-a, s. (Lat. Thalia), and 
Urania. | “o 
Ornith.: Wood-nymphs; a genus of Troe 
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chilidz, with eleven species extending from 
Brazil to Heuador, ranging northwards as far 
as Costa Rica. Wings and tail of moderate 
size, the latter forked; bill moderate and 
slightly curved ; tarsi clothed with feathers. 


Tham-miz, Tam’-miz, s. (Heb. Want 
(hatammuz); Gr. 6 @appovs (ho Thammous) 
both = the Tammuz; Vulg, Adonis. } 

1, The tenth month of the Jewish civil year, 
containing twenty-nine days, and answering 
to a part of June anda part of July. The 
name was probably borrowed from the Syrian. 

2. A word occurring once in the Old Testa- 
ment, ina passage of extreme obscurity (Ezek. 
viii. 14), concerning which many conjectures 
have been made. The chief are: (1) That of 
Jerome, who records a tradition identifying 
Thammuz with Adonis. This opinion was 
adopted by Cornelius a Lapide, Osiander, 
Selden, Calmet, Gesenius, Ewald, &c.; (2) 
That of Luther, who regarded Thammuz as a 
name of Bacchus; and (8) That ef Calvin, who 
believed Thammuz to be the Egyptian Osiris. 
The opinion of Jerome is generally accepted. 


tham-nias'-tree-a, s. [Gr. Oduvos (thamnos) 
=a bush, and Lat. astrea (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Actinozoa; twenty- 
seven species are in the British Jurassic, and 
three in the Upper Greensand. (Etheridge.) 


tham/-ni-iim, s.  [Gr. @duvos (thamnos) =a 
bush, a shrub. ] 
Bot.: The branched bush-like thallus of 


lichens, 


tham-no'-bi-a, s. [Gr. @dnvos (thamnos) = 
a bush, a shrub, and Bios (bios) = life.} 
Ornith.: A genus of Saxicoline, with ten 
species, from the Ethiopian region and India 
to the foot of the Himalayas. 


tham-n6-cAl-a-miis, s. [Lat. thamn(um) 
=a shrub, and calamus = a reed.] 
Bot.: A genus of Bambuside. Thamnocal- 
amus spathiflorus is a small bamboo, growing 
in the Himalayas, and yielding a fibre. 


thim’-no-phile, s. [THAMNOPHILIN«.] 
Zool.: A member of the sub-family Tham- 
nophiline (q.v.). 


tham - n6 - phi-li’-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
thannophil(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Ornith. : American Bush-shrikes; a sub- 
family of Formicariide, with ten genera, from 
the forest districts of equatorial America. 
Bill long, keel arched, tip hooked, base with 
bristles ; wings moderate; tail long; tarsi 
ead scaled ; outer toe united to middle at 
ase. 


thim-nopl-i-lis, s. [Gr. Oduvos (thamnos) 
=a thicket, and giAéw (philed) = to love.) 
Ornith. : The type-genus of Thamnophiline 
(q.v.), with forty-seven species, from tropical 
America. Nostrils at side of base of bill, 
rounded and exposed ; wings rounded, fourth 
to seventh quills longest; tarsi with trans- 
verse scales before and behind. 


tha’-myn, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Rucervus eldi, Eld’s Deer, so ealled 
from Captain Eld, who discovered it in 1838, 
It abounds in the swamp lands of Burmah, 
and extends as far east as the island of 
Hainan. It differs from the Swamp Deer 
(q.v.), only in the form of its antlers, the 
royal being represented by a small snag. 


than, *thanne, * thén, * thenne, * thon, 
*thonne, conj. [A.S. dhonne = than ; cogn. 
with Dut. dan =than, then; Goth. than = 
then, when; Ger. dann= then; denn = for, 
then, than; Lat. tum=then. Than is the 
same word as then, but differentiated in usage. ] 
[Tuxen.] A particle used after certain adjec- 
tives and adverbs, expressing comparison or 
diversity, such as more, better, worse, rather, 
else, or the like, for the purpose of introducing 
the second member of the comparison. Than 
is usually followed by the object compared in 
the nominative case : as— 


“ What I should be, all but leas then he 
Whom thunder hath made greater.” 
Miiion: P. L., 1. 287. 
But sometimes the object compared is put in 
the objective case: as— 


“* Which when Beelzebub perceived—than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat—with grave 
Aspect he rose.” Milton: P, L., ii, 299, 


In such cases than may be looked upon asa 


thian-a-tol’-0-gy, s. 


* thane’-ship, s. 


Thammuz—thankfulness 


preposition. The second member or object of 
comparison is frequently a clause introduced 

y that: as, I had rather do this than that 
you should suffer; the that is frequently 
omitted : as— 

“T had rather glib myself than they 
Should not produce fair issue.” 
Shakesp.. Winter's Tale, ii, 1. 

* than’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. than(e) ; 
-age.) The land granted toa thane; the dis- 
trict in which a thane resided ; the dignity, 
office, or jurisdiction of a thane. 


“ Because perchance the heirs of the Thanes who 
anciently held the said Thanages.’—Charter granted 
by David I, 


thin’-a-6s, s. [Altered from Gr. @dvaros 
(thanatos) = death.) 
Entom.: A genus of Hesperide. One 
species, T'hanaos tages is common throughout 
Britain. The larva feeds on birds-foot trefoil. 


{ tha-nat’-i-q1, s. pl. [Gr. Oavatinds (thanati- 
kos) = deadly.] 

Med.: The term used by Dr. William Farr, 
in his Nosology, to indicate ‘lesions from vio- 
lence tending to sudden death.” These le- 
sions are the direct results of physical or 
chemical forces, acting either by the will of 
ue sufferer, or of other persons, or accident- 
ally, 


than’-a-toid, a. [Gr. Odvaros (thanatos) = 
death, and eidos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Resembling death; apparently dead. (Dun- 
glison.) 


a (Gr. @avaros (thanatos) 
= death, and Adoyos (logos) =a word, a dis- 
course.] A treatise on, or the doctrine of 
death, 


than-At-6-phid -i-a, s. pl. [Gr. @dvaros 
(thanatos) = death, and Mod. Lat. ophidia 
(a.v.).] 

Zool. : Poisonous Colubrine Snakes ; a sub- 
order of Ophidia (q.v.), with two groups, 
Proteroglyphia and Solenoglyphia. (See these 
words.) 


thane, * thayne, * thein, s. [A.S. thegen, 
thegn, thén = a thane ; prop. = mature, grown 
up, from thigen, pa. par. of thehan = to grow 
up, to be strong; cogn. with Icel. thegn; 
Ger. degen =a warrior, from gedigen, pa. par, 
of M. H. Ger. dihen; O. H. Ger. dihan; Ger. 
gedethen = to grow up, to become mature.] 
[TrEE, v.] A title of honour or dignity 
among the Anglo-Saxons, In England a free- 
man not noble was raised to the dignity 
of a thane by acquiring a certain amount 
of land (five hides in the case of a lesser 
thane), by making three sea voyages, or by 
receiving holy orders. The thanes had the 
right of voting in the Witenagemot, not only 
of their own shires, but also of the whole 
kingdom, on important questions. There were 
two orders of thanes: the king’s thanes, or 
those who attended at his court and held 
lands immediately from him, and ordinary 
thanes, or lords of the manor, and who had 
a particular jurisdiction within their limits. 
On the cessation of his actual personal ser- 
vice about the king, the thane received a 
grant of land. After the Norman conquest, 
thanes and barons were classed together, and 
the title fell into disuse in the reign of Henry 
II. In Scotland, thane signified originally a 
count or earl, one who ruled a county, or even 
in some cases a province. Afterwards the 
title was applied to a class of non-military 
tenants of the crown, and continued in use 
till the end of the fifteenth century. 
“Of Fyfe Makduff that time the Thane.” 
Wyntoun: Chronicle, VI. xix. 2. 
* thane-lands, s. pl. Lands granted to 
thanes. 


*thane’-dom, s. [Eng. thane; -dom.] The 
district or jurisdiction of a thane. 


“ Tn the thanedom once his own.” 
Scott: Lay of the Lust Minstrel, v. 2. 


*thane’-hood, s. [Eng. thane ; -hood.] 
1. The office, dignity, or position of a thane ; 
thaneship. 
2. The collective body of thanes ; thanes in 
general. . 


-sh {Eng. thane; -ship.]_ The 
oe dignity, or position of a thane; thane- 
ood, 
“The thaneship of Glamis was the ancient inherit- 
ance of Macbeth’s family.”—Steevens.; Note on Shake- 
speare, 


thank (pa. t. thanked, * thonked), v.t. 


think -fal-ly, adv. 


Thin’-ét, s. [See def.] 


Geog. : The Isle of Thanet in the north-east 
of Kent. 


Thanet-sands, s. pl. 

Geol. : The lowest bed of the Lower Eocene 
of the London Basins resting immediately on 
the chalk. It has forty-five genera and 
seventy-three species of fossils. (Htheridge.) 


[A.8. 
thancian, from thane, thonc = thought, thanks ; 
Dut. danken ; Icel. thakka ; Dan. takke; Sw. 
tacka; Ger. danken; Goth. thagkjan = to 
think.] [THANK, s.] To express gratitude to 
for a favour; to make acknowledgment of 
gratitude to for benefits, favours, or kind- 
nesses. 
“ Thank him not for that which he doth say.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 79. 
{ (2) It is often used ironically : 


“That Portugal hath yet no more than a suspension 
of arms, they may thank themselves, because they 
came so late into the treaty; and, that they came 80 
late, they may thank the Whigs, whose false repre- 
sentations they believed.”—Swift. 

(2) I thank you (commonly shortened into 
thank you) ; An expression of thanks for some 
kindness or act of politeness. it is also fre- 
quently used in declining an offer or request, 
whether seriously or ironically, 

“No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily.”—Shakesp. > 

Merry Wives, i. 1. 

(3) I will thank you : A colloquial phrase of 
politeness used in introducing a request, and 
equivalent to, Will you oblige me by doing, 
giving, or handing so-and-so ; as, I will thank 
you to shut the door. 


thank, s. [A.8. thanc, thonc = thought, grace, 


favour, content, thanks; allied to think an 
cogn. with Dut. dank ; Icel. thokk ; Dan. tak 
= thanks, tanke= thought; Sw. tack; Ger. 
dank ; Goth. thagks.] 

1, An expression of gratitude for a favour ; 
an acknowledgment of gratitude for a benefit, 
favour, or kindness. (Now used exclusively 
in the plural.) 


“ Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory.”"=— 
1 Corinth. xv. 57. 


* 2. Good-will, gratitude, thankfulness, 


{ (1) It is often used ironically ; 


“Tt is a sight but rarely spied, 
Thanks to man’s wrath and woman's pride,” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. & 


(2) Thanks; a common contraction for I 
give (offer, tender, &c.) thanks, thanks be to you, 
or the like. 

thank-offering, s. An offering made ag 
an expression of gratitude or thanks; an 
oifering for benefits received. 

“The altars ran with the blood of victims killed as 

thank-offerings.’—Elton: Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 261. 
thank-worthiness, s. The quality or 
state of being thankwortly. 


thank-worthy, * thanke-worthy, a. 
Deserving or worthy of thanks. (1 Peter ii. 19.) 


thank’-fiil, * thanke-full, a. [A.S. thane- 


ful, thoneful.] 

1, Impressed with a sense or feeling of 
gratitude for benefits or kindness received 3 
grateful. 


“One act, that from a thankful heart proceeds, 
Excels teu thousand mercenary deeds.” 
Cowper: Truth, 228. 


* 2, Expressive of thanks or gratitude. 


“ Give the gods a thankful sacrifice.” 
Shakesp, : Anthony & Cleopatra, i. 2. 


* 3, Claiming or deserving thanks; thank- 
worthy, meritorious. 
4, Springing from a feeling of gratitude. 


“A thunkful remembrance of his death."—Common 
Prayer. 


*5, Pleasant grateful. 
“Some such oe noveltie.”"—Puttenham : 


English Poesie, bk, 

[Eng. thankful; -ly.] 
In a thankful manner ; with gratitude; with 
a lively and grateful sense of kindness re- 
ceived ; gratefully. 


“They .. . received very thankfully such little pre- 
mo as we made them.”—Cook- First, Voyage, bk ik, 
ch, il. 


thank’-fil-néss, * thanke-ful-nesse, s. 


[Eng. thankful; -ness,) The quality or state 
of being thankful: a feeling of gratitude; a 
lively and grateful sense of kindness received ; 
gratitude, 


“Expressing himself with great thankfulness for 
the civilities he and his countrymen had found on 


'—Anson: Voyages, bk. ii., ch, vi. 


fAto, Mit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ctr, riile, full; try, S¥rian. », co = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


thank’-ing, * thank-yng, pr. par. & a. 
[Tuank, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: An expression of thanks ; 
gratitude, thanksgiving, thanks. 
“* Many and hearty thankings to you both,” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. 1. 
thank’-léss, * thanke-lesse, * thank- 
lesse, a. [Eng. thank; -less.] 
1, Unthankful, ungrateful; insensible of 
kindness or benefits. 


“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.” Shakesp.: Lear, i. 2. 


2. Not deserving thanks; not likely to 
gain thanks, 


“Calling the managing of state matters and 
common weal a thank/esse intermeddling in other 
mens affairs."—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 78. 


thank’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. thankless; -ly.] 

In a thankless manner; without thanks; 
ungratefully. 

“ Whose sacred influence, spread through earth and 

We all too thanklessly participate.” heaven, 

Wordsworth: Hxeursion, bk. vii. 

thank’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. thankless ; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being thankless ; in- 

gratitude ; insensibility of kindness or benefits. 


“ Not t’ have written then, seems little less 
Than worst of civil vices, thanklessness.” 


Donne: To Countess of Bedford, 
= cesaike-1y, adv. [Eng. thank; -ly.] Thank- 
ully. 


“ He giveth frankly what we thankly spend.” 
Sylvester ; Du Bartas; Third Day, First Week, 809. 


* thanks’-give, v.t. [Eng. thanks; -give.] 
To celebrate or distinguish by solemn rites in 
token of thankfulness ; to give thanks for. 


“ To thanksgive or blesse a thing in a way to a sacred 
use he took to be an offering of it to God.”—Mede. 


thinks’-giv-ér, s. (Eng. thanks, and giver.] 
One who gives thanks ; one who acknowledges 
a kindness or benefit. 


“The devout thanksgiver, David, continually de- 
claring the great price he set upon the divine favours.” 
—Barrow; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 8. 


thanks’-giv-ing, * thankes-gyv-yng, s. 
[Eng. thanks, and giving.] 

1. The act of rendering or returning thanks 
or of expressing gratitude for benefits or 
kindness, 

“The aged have had longer experience of God's 
mercies than others, to furnish matter for thanks- 
givings.”—Secker : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 6. 

2. A public celebration or acknowledgment 
of divine goodness ; a day specially set apart 
for religious services as an acknowledgment 
of the goodness of God as shown either in 
any remarkable deliverance from calamity or 
in the ordinary dispensation of His bounties. 

{ Thanksgiving Day was first established in 
the United States by the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
in 1621. It became a recognized holiday in 
New England, replacing Christmas as the 
great family festival, and has been gradually 
adopted in other parts of the country. Con- 
gress recommended days of thanksgiving 
annually during the Revolution, and Washing- 
ton in 1789, after the adoption of the 
Constitution. Other days of national thanks- 
giving have been proclaimed, and since 1863 
the last Thursday in November has been 
annually proclaimed by the Presidents as a 
national Thanksgiving-day. 

3. A form of words expressive of thanks to 
God, as a grace or the like. 


thin’-nah, s. [Hind.] (Tanna.] 
*thanne, adv. [THAN.] 
*than-is, ». [Low Lat.] A thane (q.v.). 


thap’-si-a, s. [Lat., from Gr, @aia (thapsia).] 

Bot.: Deadly-carrot; the typical genus of 

’ Thapside (q.v.). Perennial herbs with doubly 

or trebly pinnate leaves, and large compound 

: umbels of yellow flowers, without involucres 

or involucels. T. garganica is found in the 

South of Europe and Northern Africa; 7. 

1 Silphion is a variety of it rather than a dis- 
tinct species, [Lasrr.] 


chap’-si-deo, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. thaps(ia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. ; A family of Apiacez. 


*thar, v. impers. [For tharf, from A.8. thear- 
Jon = to have need.] It behoves, 


th&r-and-ite, s. [After Tharand, near 
Dresden, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


thanking - thatch 


Min.: A variety of dolomite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in greenish-yellow crystals, which con- 
tain 4 per cent. of protoxide of iron. 


*thar’-bd-rough (gh silent), s. [A corrupt. 
of thirdborough (q.v.).] (Shakesp. : Love's La- 
bour’s Lost, i. 1.) 


*tharf, * tharffe, a. 


tharm, *tharme, * thearm, s._ [A.S. 
thearm ; Icel. tharmr; Dut. & Ger. darm=a 
gut.] 

*1. An intestine, a gut. 
“Summe thay stykede thorgh guttes and thearmes.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 787. 
2. Guts or intestines twisted into a cord, as 
for fiddle-strings, &c. (Prov.) 


that, a., pron., conj., & adv. [A.8. dhet, sing. 
neut. of demonstrative pronoun, frequently 
used as neut. of the def. article. The suffix ¢ 
is the mark of the neuter gender, as in what, 
from who, it (orig. hit) from he, and answers 
to the Lat. d, as in istud, quid, id, &c. It 
also appears in Sansc. tat =it, that, and in 
the nomin. neut, and oblique cases of the 
Greek article. Cf. Dut. de (masc. & fem.) = 
the ; dat = that (conj.); Icel. that =the ; Dan. 
den (masc. & fein.), det Lanaeen =the; Sw. 
den (masc. & fem.), det (neut.)= this ; Ger. 
der (masc.), die (fem.), das (neut.) = the ; dass 
=that (conj.); Goth. thata, neut. of def. 
article ; Russ. tote (masc.), ta (fem.), fo (neut.) 
= that.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Used as a definite adjective before a nown : 

1, Used to point to a person or thing before 
mentioned, or supposed to be understuod ; or 
used to designate a specific person or thing 
emphatically, having more force than the 
detinite article, which may, however, in some 
cases be substituted for it, 

“The woman was made whole from that hour.”— 

Matthew ix. 22. 

2. Used in opposition or contradistinction 
to this, and designating one of two objects 
already mentioned, and generally the one 
more remote in time or place, [II. 2.] 

“ This clerke said ye, that other naie.” 
Gower: @. A. (Prol.) 

3. Used almost as equivalent to such, and 
serving to point not so much to persons or 
things as to their qualities ; occasionally fol- 
lowed by as or that as a correlative. 


“Whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, i. v. 


II. Used absolutely or without a noun: 


1, Used to designate a person or thing 
already mentioned, referred to, implied, or 
otherwise indicated. 

“The measure is English heroic verse without 
rhime, as that of Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in 
Latin.”—Milton: P. L. (The Verse.) 

2. Used in opposition to this, or by way of 
distinction : as, This is dark, that fair. When 
this and that are used to refer to persons or 
things already mentioned or indicated in any 
way, this designates the latter or last men- 
tioned, that the former or first mentioned, in 
the same manner as the Lat. hic and ille, and 
the Fr. cect and cela. When used to denote 
plural nouns that takes the plural form those. 

“ Those are the very words.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

3. Used in place of a sentence, or part ofa 
sentence, or a series of sentences. 

“When Moses heard that he was content.”’—Le- 

viticus x, 20. 

Here that refers to the words of Aaron (Lev. 
x. 19). That in this use sometimes precedes 
the sentence or clause to which it refers, 

“That be far from thee, to do after this manner, to 
slay the righteous with the wicked,"”—Genesis xviil. 25, 

Here that refers to the clause in italics. That 
is also frequently used as a substitute for an 
adjective: as, ‘You say he is dead: that he 
is not.” It is also frequently used to explain 
or add to something said or referred to. 
“T heard a humming, 
And that a strange one.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 
Sometimes it is used as equivalent to the 
modern colloquial use of so, as— 
“*You saw the ceremony?’ 

* That I did.’” Shakesp. ; Henry VIII, iv. 1. 

4, Used with a predicate, by way of em- 
phatie approbation, applause, or encourage- 
ment. 

“Why, that's my dainty Ariel!” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 1. 


(THERF.] 


5. Especial, distinguished. 
“ Art thou that my lord Elijah ?”—1 Kings xviit. 7. 
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6. By omission of the following relative. 
(1) Equivalent to he who, she who, 


“Who is that calls so coldly ?"—Shakesp. : Taming 
of the Shrew, iv. 1. 


(2) Equivalent to what, that which. 
“Have you that I sent you for?” 
Shakesp.* Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 
B. As a relative pronoun, that is used fre- 
quently as equivalent to who or which. 


“So being that ruling engine that governs the 
world, it both claims and finds as great a prehemi- 
nence above all other kinds of knowledge #8 govern- 
ment is above contemplation.”—suuih : Sermons, vol. 
i, ser. 9. 


It cannot, however, be used as a relative with 
a preposition preceding it; but it may be so 
used if the preposition is placed at the end of 
the clause. Thus, we can say: The man of 
whom I spoke, or, the man that I spoke of; 
the house in which I live, or, the house that I 
live in, &c. That introduces always an ad- 
jective clause, while who or which are not 
always so used. To the relative use of that 
may be referred the cases in which it is used 
as correlative to so and such, 

“ Whose state is such that cannot choose 

But lend and give where she is sure to lose.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, i. 8, 

C. As conjunction : 

1, Used to introduce a clause which is, 
logically, either the subject of the principal 
sentence, or the object, or a necessary com- 
plement of an essential part of the prin- 
cipal sentence. 

‘Tis childish error that they are afraid.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 898. 

2. Used to introduce a reason ; in that, be- 
cause, since. 

“Do not smile at me that I boast her off.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. L. 

3. Used to denote a purpose, object, or end ; 
equivalent to the phrases in order that, so 
that, to the end that. 

4. Used to introduce a result or conse- 
quence, and equivalent to so that. 


“ At this Adonis smiles as in disdain, 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple.” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 242. 


5, Denoting a fact supposed to be in con- 
nection with what precedes; equivalent to 
seeing that, it being the case that. 

“There is something in the wind, that we cannot get 
ee: Het Shakesp, ; Comedy of Errors, iii. 1. 

6. Supplying the place of arelative preceded 
by a preposition. [B.] 

“ This is the hour that Madam Bilvia 


Entreated me to call.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. 8. 


*7, Used to supply the place of another 
conjunction in the second part of a clause. 


“ As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift.” 
Shakesp: Antony & Cleopatra, ili. 4 


8, Added to other conjunctions and relative 
adverbs without modifying their sense, 


** After that the HO rites are ended.” 
Shakesp.: BM Ado About Nothing, v. 4. 


So also we find lest that, when that, where that, 
whilst that, &e. 

9, Used elliptically to introduce a sentence 
or clause expressive of surprise, indignation, 
or the like. 

“ That a brother should 
Be so perfidious !” Shakesp. : Tempest, 1. 2. 
¥ In that: For the reason that; seeing 
that ; because. 

10. Used similarly elliptically as an optative 
particle, or to introduce a phrase expressing a 
wish. 

“0, that you bore 

The mind that I do.” Shakesp.: Tempest, ti. 1. 

D. As adv.: To such a degree; so: as, He 
was that angry. (Vulgar.) 


thatch, s. [A weakened form ofthak [THACK, s.], 


from A.8. thec = thatch ; theccan = to thatch, 
cover ; Dut. dak=thatch, dekken=to thatch; 
Icel. thak = thatch, thekja = to thatch ; Dan. 
tag =thatch, tekke = to thatch; Sw. tak= 
thatch, tdkke = to thatch ; Ger. dach = thatch, 
decken = to thatch. From the same root come 
Gr. réyos (tegos) =a roof, oréyw (stegd) = to 
cover; Lat. tego = to cover ; Trish teagh =a 
house ; Gael. teach, tigh = a house; Welsh tig 
=a house, toi = to thatch ; Eng. deck (1), s.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A covering of straw, rushes, reeds, 
or the like, used for the roofs of houses, to 
cover stacks of hay or grain, &c. 

‘* When from the thatch drips fast a shower of rain.” 
Gay: Lamentation of Glumdalclitch. 

2. Fig.: A hat or other covering for the 

head. (Slang.) 


bOI, b6p; pHUt, jOwl1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ‘c.= bel, del, 
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thatech—theandric 


Ul, Bot.: (1) Culyptronoma Swartzit; (2) 
Copernicia tectorum. 


thatch-tree, s. A general name for 
palms in the West Indies. 


thatch-wood work, s. 

Hydr.-eng.: A mode of facing sea-walls 
with brushwood. Uunderbrush of say twelve 
or fourteen years’ growth is cut down, fagoted 
at its full length, and spread over the face of 
the banks. It is kept down by strong stakes, 
which have cross-pius at their upper ends to 
rest upon the brush, which breaks and dis- 
perses the waves and protects the earth be- 
neath. 


thatch, v.t. [THarcn, s.] To cover with straw, 
rushes, reeds, or the like. 


thatched, pa. par. or a. (THATCH, v.] 


*thatched-head, s. One who has a 
head of thickly-matted hair. (Formerly ap- 
plied to an Irishman in contempt.) 


thatch’-ér, s. [Eng. thatch, v.; -er.] One 
whose occupation is to thatch houses. 


“An honest thatcher will know how to hand kis 
straw no whit better nfter his election than he did be- 
pore Hall; Lpiscopucy by Divine Right, pt. ili, 

6. 


thatch-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [THarcn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act or art of covering with thatch. 
2. The materials, as straw, reeds, &c., used 
for thatching ; thatch. 


thatching-fork, thatching-spale, s. 
An implement with a forked blade and a cross 
nandle at one end for thrusting home the 
tufts of straw in thatching. The blade is 
usually formed of ash-wood, but sometimes of 
thin iron. 


* that’-néss, s. [Eng. that; -ness.] The state 
or condition of being that rather than this. 
[THISNEss. } 


* thatte, pron., conjunct., &c. [THAT.] 


thaught (gh silent), s. (A corrupt. of thwart.] 
A bench in a boat on which the rowers sit. 


thau-man’-ti-as, s. [Gr. dadua (thawma), 
genit. @avmatos (thuwmatos) = a wonder.) 
Zool.: A genus of Meduside. Body hemi- 
spherical, its circumlerence with tentaculi- 
fori cirrhi, bulbous at their root, the under 
part of the animal much excavated, with a 
stomachal cavity terminating by a buecal ori- 
tice. From the European and Australian 
coasts. 


thau’-m4s, s. [Gr. 0adu0 (thawma)=a marvel.) 
Paleont.: The name given to some extinct 
forms from the Volite, closely allied to Rhina 
squatina, the Angel-fish, and probably to be 
classed with the Rhinide, 


thau-ma-site, s. [Gr. davudtw (thawmazd) 
= to be surprised ; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min. : An amorphous mineral occurring in 
crevices in the Byelke mine, Jemtlaud, Sweden. 
When first found it is stated to Le soft, hard- 
ening on exposure. Hardness, 3°5; sp. gr. 
1877 ; lustre, greasy to dull; colour, white. 
Compos.: a mean of three very concordant 
analyses appears to justify the formula sug- 
gested by Lindstroi, CaSiO3 + CaCO3 + 
CaSO, + 14 aq., which needs silica, 9°93 ; car- 
bonic acid, 7°28; sulphuric acid, 13°25 ; lime, 
27°82; water, 41°72=100. In view of the 
improbable coniposition, it has been at- 
tempted to show that the substance is a 
mixture; but by independent microscopic 
investigation its practically homogeneous 
structure has been confirmed. Still further 
exaniination is essential. 


thau-mas-tir’-a, s. (Gr. avpacrds (thau- 
mastos) = wonderful, and ovpa (oura) = a tail.] 
Ornith. : Sheartail; a genus of Trochilide, 
with two species, from the humid districts of 
Peru. The genus is distinguished by the 
peculiarly-shaped tail, the feathers of which 
are pointed, the middle ones being greatly 
elongate. Several pairs are generally met 
with together. The males are extremely 
ugnacious, driving off every other kina of 
umining-bird which ventures to enter their 
territory. The plumage of the sexes is dif- 
ferent, the female being much duller in colour. 


*thau-ma-tol-a-try, s. (Gr. daidua(thawma), 
genit. @utuartos (tuwmatos) = a wonder, and 
Aatpeta (latreia) = worship.] Excessive ad- 
miration for what is wonderful; admiration 
of what is miraculous, 


thau-ma-trope, s. [Gr. @aiua (thauma) = 
a wonder, and tpo7% (trope) =a turning ; tpe7w 
(trepo) = to turn.] An optical toy, depending 
for its effects upon the persistence of vision. 
It consists of a circular ecard having strings 
fastened to it at the extremities of a diameter, 
On one side is drawn some olject, as a horse, 
and on the other his rider, so that when the 
card is twirle rapidly round the rider appears 
to be seated on the horse. 


*thAu'-ma-tirge, s. [THaumatuRay.] A 
dealer in miracles ; a miracle-monger. 


*thau-ma-tur-gic, * thau-ma-tir- 
gic-al, a. (Eng. thawmaturg(y); -ic, -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to thaumaturgy, magic, or 
legerdeinain. 


“To see|such pleasant peeces of perspective, Indian 
pictures made of feathers, China workes, frames, 
thaumaturgicall motious, exoticke toyes, &c.”— 
Burton: Anat, of Melancholy, p. 275. 


* thau-ma-tur’-gies, s. pl. [THAUMATUR- 
cic.] Feats of magic or legerdemain, 


*thau’-ma-tir-gist, s. [Eng. thawmaturg(y); 
-ist.|] One who deals in wonders or believes 
in them ; a wonder-worker. 


“ Cagliostro, thaumaturgist, prophet, and arch- 
quack,"—Carlyle : Diamond Necklace, ch. xvi. 


thau’-ma-tir-giis, s. [Gr. @avuatoupyds 
(thaumatourgos), from @atdua (thawma)=a 
wonder, and épyov (ergon)=work.]) A 
miracle-worker; a title given by Roman 
Catholics to some of their saints, specially 
noted for working miracles: as, Gregcry 
Thaumaturgus (212-270). St. Bernard of 
Clairvanx (1091-1153) is called the Thawmat- 
urgus of the West. 


thau’-ma-tir-gy, s. [Gr. Savparovpyia 
(thaumatourgia), from Oadua (thawma), geuit. 
Gavparos (thaumatos)=a wonder, and €pyov 
(ergon) =work.] The act of performing 
miracles or wonders ; wonder-workiug, magic, 
legerdemain, 


“That man, who, after such thaumaturgy, could 
go dewn to Stratford and live there for years,”— 
Lowell : Among My Books, p. 172. 


thave, s. (THEAVE.] 


thaw, * thow-en, v.i. & ¢. [A.8. thawian, 
thuwan ; cogn. with Dut. dootjen = to thaw, 
from dooi=thaw; Icel. theyja=to thaw, 
from tha =a thaw ; Dan. tée= to thaw, from 
té=a thaw; Sw. toa=to thaw, from to=a 
thaw ; Ger. thauen = to thaw ] 


A, Intransitive: 
I. Literally: 


1. To melt, dissolve, or become liquid, as 
ice or snow. 

“‘Long tedious courtship may be proper for cold 

countries, where their frosts are long a thawing ; but, 


heav’n be praised, we live in a warm climate. 
Dryden: An Evening’s Love, i. 2. 

2. To become so warm as to melt ice or 
snow. (Said of the weather, and used iin- 
personally.) 

II. Fig. : To become less cold, reserved, or 
formal; to become more genial, 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To melt, to dissolve, as ice or snow ; 
to free from frost, as frozen ground, 

“Time, never wandering from his annual round, 

Bids zephyr breathe the spring, and thw the 
ground,” Cowper; Elegy v. (Traus.) 

2. Fig.: To render less cold, formal, or 
reserved ; to make more genial. 


thaw, s. (Taaw, v.] 

I. Literally: 

1. The reduction of snow or ice to a liquid 
state by the increasing heat of the sun, or by 
the accidental passage of warmer currents 
over the frozen mass. The dissolution of the 
ice particles in. the atmosphere creates a 
humidity, which is perceptibly felt. During 
thaw there is a sensation of greater cold than 
during the previous frost, owing apparently 
to caloric being carried away from the body 
by the evaporation of the moisture on the skin. 

2. Warmth of weather, such as liquefies or 
melts things frozen. 


“They soon after, with great joy, saw the snow fall 
in large finkes from the trees, a certain sign of an 
approaching thaw."—Cook : First Voyage, bk. i., ch. iv. 


thé-an’-dric, a. 


II. Fig.: The state of becoming less cold, 

formal, or reserved. 

“But were a man ina mountain of ice, yet, if the 
Sun of Righteousness should arise upon him, his 
frozen heart shall feel a thaw.”"—Bunyun: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. ii, 


*thaw-léss, a. [Eng. thaw; -less,] 
thawed, unthawing. 


“The pure air, even on this lower ledge of a thousand 
feet above sea, cherishes their sweetest scents and 
liveliest colours, and the winter gives them rest under 
thiwless serenity of snow."—uskin, in St. James's 
Gazette, Feb. 9, 1886. 


*thaw-y, a. ([Eng. thaw; -y.] 
liquid ; thawing. 


Un- 


Growing 


the, def. art. [A.S. dhe, morecommonly se, the 
masc, nom. of the definite article: se, seo, 
det [THAT]; O.Sax. dhe; O. Fris. the, thi; 
Dut. & Low Ger. de; Sw. & Dan. den; Ger. 
der. The A.S. detinite article was inflected 
like anadjective for number, gender, and case. 
The, before a comparative, is the old instru- 
mental thi: as, the more = Lat. eo magis.] 

1. Used before nouns with a specifying and 
limiting force; as: the twelve apostles ; The 
sun is the source of light and heat. 

2. Used before a noun in the singular num- 
ber, to denote a species by way of distribution 
or a single thing representing the whole: as, 
The grasshopper shall be a burden. 

3. Used before abstract nouns ; seeming] 
used in a general sense, but in fact restric 
by their particular application. 

“ The grand debate, 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The \ogic, and the wisdom, and the wit, 

Aud the loud laugh—I long to know them all ; 

I burn to set ‘A imprison’d wranglers free, 

And give,them voice and utt’raunce once aga’ 

Cowper : Task, iv. 30-84. 

4. Used before proper names by way of 
emphatic distinction, or before family names 
with something of the force of a title; as, 
The Macnab, The O'Donoghue, The O'Connor 
Don, &e. 

5. Prefixed to adjectives used absolutely, 
giving them the force and functions of ab- 
stract names: as, the sublime, the beautiful, 
the real, the ideal, &c. 

6. Used before adjectives and adverbs in the 
comparative degree, with the force of by that, 
by so much, by how much, on that account: as, 
the sooner the better, 


*the, v.i. (THEE, v.] To thrive, to prosper; 
to have good luck. 
*** So the ik,’ quod he.” Chaucer; C. T., 3,862. 


thé’-a,s. [Chinese tcha = tea.] 

Bot.: Tea; a genus of Ternstrémiaces, 
Flowers pendent; sepals five, persistent, 
with bracts at their base; petals five, seven, 
or eight, the inner series the larger one; sta- 
mens in two rows, the inner or free series as 
many as the petals ; styles three ; fruit three- 
celled, capsular, spheroidal, with each cell 
usually one-seeded, the capsule ultimately 
splitting through the cells into three valves, 
each with a partition down the middle. 
Known species six, the leaves of only one of 
which are made into tea. [TeA-PLANT.] Grif- 
fith considered the genus not to be properly 
distinct from Camellia, which, however, has 
the sepals numerous and deciduous, the free 
stamens twice as many as the petals, five as 
the normal number of styles, and flowers 
erect. Most modern botanists therefore keep 
the two genera separate. 


3 the-a-cé-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. the(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 
Bot.: Mirbel’s name for Ternstrémiacee 
(q.v.). 
T’-héad,s. [Eng. 7, and head.] A cross-bar 
with two prongs on the end of a dog-chain, 
watch-chain, or elsewhere, to engage in a ring. 


the'-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. the(a); Eng. suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Ternstromiacese. (Lindley.) 


[Gr. Oeavdpixds (theandri- 
kos), from @eds (theos) = God, and avrjp (anér), 
genit. avpes (andros) = a man.) Relating to 
or existing by the union of divine and human 
operation in Jesus Christ, or the joint agency 
of the divine aud human nature, 


theandric-operation, s. 

Theol.: A term introduced in the seventh 
century to express that unity of operation in 
the two natures and the two wills of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by which they act as the natures 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, s0n; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, ©=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


‘ 


and wills of one indivisible Person, God and 
Man. (Blu2t.) 


thée-an-throp’-ic, thé-in-thrdp’-ic-al, 
a. (Gr. Oeos (theos) = gol, and av@pwiros 


(anthropos) = aman.) Partaking both of the 
divine and human nature. 


thé-in’-thro-pism, s. [THEANTHROPIC.] 
1. Astate of being both God and man. 
2. A conception of God or of gods, as pos- 
sessing qualities essentially the same as those 
of men, but on a grander scale. (Gludstone.) 


thé-an’-thro-pist, s. | (Taranrnropism.] 
One who advocates or believes in Theanthro- 
pism. 


*the-an’-thro-py, s. [(THEANTHROPISM.] 
The sane as Theanthropisin. 


*thé-arch’-ic, o. [THrEarcuHy.] 
sovereign or supreme, 


*the'-ar-chy, s. ([Gr. Oeds (theos) = god, 
and apxy (arché) = rule.) 
1. Government by God ; theocracy. 


2. A body of divine rulers; an order or 
system of gods or deities. 


thée’-a-tér, s. (Tuzarre.] 
*the-a-tér-i-an, s (Eng. theater; -ian.] 


An actor. 
“Players, I mean theaterians."—Dekker; Satiro- 
mastix, 


Divinely 


Thé’-a-tine, t Thée’-a-tin, * Te’-a-tin, a. 
&s, [See def. B.] 
A, As adj.: Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the congregation described under B. 


“The Theatine Nuns were founded by the Blessed 
Ursula Benincasa . . . she died in 1618,"—Addis & 
Arnold: Cath, Dict., p. 792. 


B. As substantive: 


Church Hist.: Any member of a congrega- 
tion of Regular Clerks, which derived its 
name from Theate (now Chieti), a fortified 
city of the Abruzzo, of which Joln Peter 
Caraffa, one of the founders of the Congrega- 
tion, was Bishop. Associated with Caraffa, 
were St. Cajetan, Paul Consiglieri, and Boni- 
face de Colle; the first steps towards the 
formation of the new congregation were taken 
in 1524, and in the following year it was ap- 

ved by Pope Clement VII, The object of 
he founders was the promotion of spiritual 
life among Christians and the removal of ir- 
regularities among the secular clergy. The 
members took the three vows, and practised 
rigid poverty, for they even abstained from 
asking alins, In the popedom of Caraffa, who 
was elected in 1555, and took the title of Paul 
IV., the congregation spread over the Conti- 
nent, but is at present confined to Italy. 


*the’-a-tral, the-a-tral, a. [Fr., from 
Lat. theatralis.| Pertaining or belonging to 
a theatre or theatres ; theatrical. 


“In theatral actions he persouates Herod in his 
majesty.”—Comment, on Chaucer (ed. 1665), p. 23. 


the’-a-tre (tre as tér), the’-a-tér (Amer.), 
*teatre, s. (Fr. thédtre, from Lat. theatrum ; 
Gr. @éatpov (theatron) =a place for seeing 
shows ; Bech (theaomat) = to see ; 0éa (thea) 
=a sight; Sp., Port., and Ital. teatro.] 

I, Literally: ’ 

1. A building devoted to the representa- 
tion of dramatie spectacles; a play-lhouse. 
Amongst the Greeks and Romans theatres 
were the chief public edifices next to the 
temples, and many of them were of enormous 
size. The theatre of Marcellus at Rome, the 
external walls of which are still in existence, 
coutained seats for 30,000 spectators. The 
Greek theatres were semicircular; that part 
in which the chorus danced and sang was 
called the orchestra; behind this, and facing 
the audience, was the stage for the performers 
who took part in the drsina; the back of the 
stage being filled in by a permanent architec- 
turally decorated scene. Roman _ theatres 
also formed semicircles with seats rising in 
the form of an amphitheatre for the specta- 
tors, at the chord of which was the stage 
(scena), with its permanent decorations, The 
orchestra, which was the space between the 

_ stage and the lowest tier of Spectators, was 
employed by the Greeks for theatrical pur- 
poses, whereas the Romans turned it into 
seats for the senators. The topmost tier was 
co papnted erowned with a covered portico. 
The whole inass of the rows of seats was sup- 


- 


theanthropic—theca 


ported by a solid substructure of piers and 
arches, Which formed passages of three storys 
one above another, retaining the circular 
form of the building ; whilst externally they 
formed arcades, which were surrounded with 
ha!f-coluinns or piers with entablatures over 
them. The exterior of the straight portion 
of the building, which contained the stave 
and some chambers counected with it, was 
generally surrounded by a portico. The 
theatres were either open, or were protected 
against the sun aud rain by an awning 
stretched over them. The scena consisted of 
the scena in a restricted sense, answering to 
the modern scene, and the pulpitum or stage. 


THEATRE OF DIONYSOS, 


The scene itself, in accordance with a critical 
canon observed with much solicitude by the 
Grecian dramatists, was very rarely changed 
during the course of the saine play, although 
the scena versatilis, the turning scene, and 
the scena ductilis, the shifting scene, were not 
altogether unknown, ‘The pulpitum again 
was divided into the proscenium, or space in 
front of the scene, where the actors stood 
while actually engaged in the business of the 
play, and the postscenium, or space behind the 
scene, to which they retired when they made 
their exits. Modern theatres are generally 
constructed on a semicircular or horse-shoe 
plan, with galleries running round the walls, 
The portion of a modern theatre correspond- 
ing to the ancient orchestra is occupied 
mainly by spectators, the orchestra taking up 
only a small part of it next to the stage. 
In some small theatres the band is under the 
stage. 

“ The building was a spacious theatre, 

Half-rownid on two main pillars vaulted high, 
, With seats where all the lords and each degree 
Of sort, might sit in order tu behold.” 
Ailton; Samson Agonistes, 1,605, 

2. A room, hall, or other place, generally 
with a platform at one end, and ranks of 
seats, rising as they recede, or otherwise ar- 
ranged so as to altfurd the spectators a full 
and unobstructed view of the platform. Such 
rooms are used for public lectures, anatomical 
demonstrations, surgical operatious &c. 

IL. Figuratively : 

j. A place rising by steps or gradations 
like the seats in a theatre. 

“ Shade abuve shade, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view.” Milion: P. L., iv. 141, 

2. A place, scene, or sphere of action or ex- 
hibition ; a scene or field of operations; the 
scene or locality where a series of eveuts 
takes place : as, the theatre of war. 

* 4 Patent theatre: A theatre existing by 
right of letters patent, as distinguished from 
oue holding a livence froin the Lord Chamber- 
lain. (See extract.) (English.) 

“Owing to their being the two patent theatres, 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden have each at their 
doors a guard of honour of six soldiers, furnished by 
the household troops, ... The guard, we believe, is 
the sole relic of the exclusive ‘royal patent’ under 
which these two theatres so long existed."—Walford: 
Old & New London, iii. 287, 

theatre-goer, s. 
frequents theatres. 


theatre-going, s. 
quenting theatres, 


“Up in Wheens we have not got reconciled to 
theatre-going yet."—St. James's Gazette, June 2, 1887. 


thé-&t’-ric-al, * thé-at’-ric, a. at. 
theatricus, from Gr. Oearpucds (theutrilos). 
1, Of or pertaining to a theatre or to scenic 
representations ; resembling the manner of 
dramatic performers. 


“The people in general fonder of theatrical enter 
tainmeut.”"—Goldsmith ; Polite Learning, eh. xii, 


A playgoer ; one who 


The practice of fre- 
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2. Calculated for display ; pompous. 


“But whichsoever we do, neither our language 
should be florid, nor our manuer theatrical.”"—Secker: 
Works, vol. v., Charge 1. 


3. Meretricious, artificial, false. 


* the-at-ri-cal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. theat yal; 
-ily.] ‘The quality or state of being theatrical ; 
anything that is theatrical; theatrical dis- 
play. (C. Kingsley: Alton Locke, ch. vi.) 


* the-at-ri-cal-ize, v.t. [Eng. theatrical ; 
-ize.] ‘To cast in a dramatic forin. 
“T shall occasionally ¢veatricalize my dialogues."— 
Mad, D'Arblay: Diary, 193. 
the-at'-ric-al-ly,..-(v. [Eng. theatrical ; -ly.) 
1, In a thea. jas manner; in a manner 
suiting the stagr (rurrur: Early Days of 
Christianity, cl. - 
2. With vain pomp, show, or ostentation ; 
with false glitter ; uureally. 


the-at’-ric-als, s. pl. [Twearricat.] All 
that appertains to a dramatic performance, 
especially such a performance in a private 
house; as, private theatricals. 


thé’-a-tré-phone, s. A telephone by mean. 
of which the words and music of a theatrical 
performance may be heard at a distance by 
non-spectators. 


theave, thave, s. (Cf. Welsh dafaud=e@ 
Sueep, aewe.] <A ewe of the first year. 


the-ba’-i-a, s. 


the’-ba-id, s. (See def.] A poem concerning 
‘Thebes. There were several such; but the 
name is given, by way of pre-eminence, to a 
Latin heroic poem in twelve books written by 
Statius, born a.p. 61, died a.p. 96. 


thé-ba’-Ine, s. [Named from Thebes, in 
Egypt, from the vicinity of which comes some 
of the opium of commerce.] 


Chem. : CygHo;NO3. Thebaia, One of the less 
important bases existing in opium. Obtained 
by treating the extract of opium with milk 
of lime, washing the precipitate with water, 
and after drying, exhausting it with boiling 
alcohol. Onevaporation a residue is obtained, 
from which ether dissolves out the thebaine. 
It crystallizes from alcohol in quadratic 
tablets, having a silvery lustre, tastes acrid, 
and is extremely poisonous. It melts at 12°5°, 
is insoluble in water, very soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and is colored deep red with sul- 
phuric acid, 


The’-ban, a. & s. [Sce def.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to Thebes. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Thebes, ~ 


Theban-legion, s. 
GION, 2.] 


Theban-year, s. 


Ancient Chron. : The Egyptian year, which 
consisted of 365 days 6 hours. 


thé-bo-lic’-tic, a. [Eng. theb(ain); 0 con- 
nect., and lactic.] Derived from or pertaining 
to thebain and lactic acid. 


thebolactic-acid, s. 


Chem, : C3Hg03. An acid isomeric or 
identical with lactic, and found in the mother 
liquors of morphine. It is said that some of 
its salts differ from those of ordinary lactic 
acid. Turkey opium yields about two per 
ceut, as lactate of calcium. 


the’-ca, s. [Lat., from Gr. Oyen (théké)=a 
case, a box, a chest.) 

1, Anat,: A sheath, specif. applied to the 
sheath enclosing the spinal cord, formed by 
the dura mater, : 

+2. Botany: 

(1) An anther. (Grew.) ; 

(2) Used in the plural of (a) the sporangia, 
capsules, or conceptacles of ferns; (b) the 
sporangia or capsules of mosses ; (c) the spor- 
angia, folliculi, or involucres of Equisetacee ; 
(d) the sporocarpia, conce)tacles, or capsules 
of Lycopodiacee ; and (¢) the asci of Lichens 
and Fungals. 

3. Palwont.: A genus of Hyaleide. Shell 
straight, conical, tapering to a point, back 
flattened, aperture trigonal. Posxibly a sub- 
genus of Orthoceras, Forty species ; from 
the Palwozoie Rocks. 


(THEBAINE.] 


[(THuNDERING-LEe- 


, béy; pdut, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc.= bel, del 
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4, Zool.: A sheath or receptacle; specif., 
the wall ofa sclerodermic corallum. In some 
cases it is strengthened by an epitheca. 


theé-cag’-ér-a, s. [Gr. Ojxy (théké) =a sheath, 
and xépas (kerus) = a horn.] 
Zool.: A genus of Doride (q.v.), with two 
species, from a quarter to half an inch long, 
found round the British coasts at low water. 


the-ca-dic’-tyl, s. [Taecapactyius.] Any 
individual of the genus Thecadactylus (q.v.). 


t thé-ca-daic-tyl-ias, s. [Gr. Ojnn (theke) 
=a case, and daxrvdos (daktulos) = a finger. ] 
Zool. : Ayenus of Geckotide, or a sub-genus 
of Gecko (q.v.). Toes half-webbed, no femoral 
pores, tail uniformly granular. 


the’-cal, a. [THrca.] Of or pertaining to a 
theca. 


the-caph’-or-a, s. pl. [Lat. theca, and Gr. 
opos (phoros) = bearing.) 
Zool. ; The same aSSERTULARIDA. (Hincks.) 


thé’-ca-phore, s. [THcaPHora.] 

Bot.: The stalk of an ovary; spec., the 
long stalk supporting the ovary in Passiflora, 
&e. Called also Gynophore, Basigynium, 
and Podugynium. 


thé'-ca-spore, s. [Lat. theca, and Gr. awdpos 
(sporos), a7opa (spora) =a seed.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Spores in asci, ascospores, and 
endospores. So named to distinguish them 
from Basidiospores or Stylospores. 


thée’-ca-spor-oiis, a. (Eng. thecaspor(e) ; 
-ous.} Of or pertaining to fungi which have 
their spores in thece. 


the’-ci-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from theca (q.v.).] 
[T'HECID#.] 


the -ci-dzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. thec(ia); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont.; A family of Tabulata, with a 
single genus Thecia, confined to the Silurian. 
Coralluin compound, septa present, tabule 
well developed. Its precise affinities are 
obscure, and it should probably be regarded 
as one ofthe Alcyonaria. 


¢the-ci-d1-i-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. theci- 
di(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Brachiopoda, 
now usually inerged in Terebratulide (q.v.). 


the’-cid’-i-tim, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Gr. OjKy (thee) = a sheath,] 

J. Bot.: Mirbel’s name for an Achenium 
(q-v.). 

2. Zool. & Palwont.: A genus of Tere- 
bratulide, or Thecidiide. Shell thickened, 
with granulated border ; fixed to sea bottom 
by the substance of the beak of the ventral 
valve; structure punctated ; oral processes 
united in the form of a bridge over the visceral 
cavity; curvated arms folded upon them- 
selves, and supported by a calcareous loop. 
One recent species, Thecidiwm radians, from 
the Mediterranean ; fossil thirty-four, from 
the Trias ouward. 


théc-la, s.  [Lat. =a Christian martyr of 
unknown date.] 

Entom. : Hairstreak ; a genus of Lycenide. 
Fore wiugs wholly dark brown, or with a large 
blotch of some other colour, or with pale 
markings near the hinder margin ; hind wings 
with a transverse pale line below, which is 
entire, interrupted, or nearly obsolete, Larvae 
feeding on trees, shrubs, or papilionaceous 
plants. Five speciesare British. Thecla rubdi, 
the Green Hair-streak, has the under side of 
the wings green; the rest have not this cha- 
racter. 1’. betulce, the Brown Hair-streak, has 
the under side of the hind wings with two 
slender white streaks, TJ. pruni, the Dark 
Hair-streak, has an orange band with a row 
of black spots; T. album, the Black Hair- 
streak, a black line; and TJ. quercus, the 
Purple Hair-streak, has two small orange 
spots instvad of the band, The first of the 
five is the most common. 


t thé’-c6-ddnt, a. & s. [THzcoponttA.] 
A. As alj.: Of or belonging to the Theco- 
dontia (q.v.); having the teeth fixed in dis- 
tinct sockets. 


“In some respects the Thecodont Reptiles make an 
approich to the Lacertilians, while others they 


approximate to the Deinosauria. Upon the whole, 
however, they would seem to be best regarded as an 
ancient group of Amphiceelian Crocodiles, distin- 

nished by their Be Gea Toth trenchant, and serrated 
Feeth.”— Nicholson + Paleont., ii, 213. 


B. As swhst.: Any individual of the Theco- 
dontia (q.¥.). 


+ thé-cd-ddn’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. pl. [Gr. 
Onn (théke) = a case, and ddovs (odous), genit. 
dddvtos (odontos) = a tooth.) 

Palewont.: An order of Reptilia founded by 
Owen. Vertebral bodies biconcave ; ribs of 
trunk long and bent, the anterior ones with a 
bifurcate head ; limbs ambulatory, femur with 
a third trochanter; teeth with the crown 
more or less compressed, pointed, with trench- 
ant and finely-serrate margins, implanted in 
distinct sockets. Two genera, Thecodonto- 
saurus and Paleosaurus, from the Trias, near 
Bristol. (See extract under Turcopont, A.) 
Huxley regards them as Dinosaurian. 


thé-cé-don-td sau/-rits, s. [Gr. Oj«n (there) 
a case; odovs (odous), genit. dddvros (adontos) 
=a tooth, and gatpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 
[THEcoponTIA.] 


thé-cd-mé-dii-sax, s. pl. [Gr. Oj«n (theké) 
=a case, and Mod. Lat. medusa, pl. of medusa 
(q.v-). J 
Zool. : Allman’s name for an order of Hy- 
droida formed by him for the reception of Ste- 
phanoscyphus mirabilis. [STEPHANOSCYPHUS.] 


thé-cd-smY-li-a, s. [Gr. @jxn (thek2)=a 
case, and optdn (smilé) = a knife for cutting.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Actinozoa. One 
species from the Rhetic or Lower Lias; 
twenty-one from the Jurassic rocks of Britain, 
and others from the Cretaceous and Tertiary. 


thé-c6-s0’-ma-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. 6%«n (théke) = a case, and gama (sdma) = 
the body.] 

Zool.: A section of Pteropoda (q.v.). Ani- 
mal with external shell; head indistinct ; foot 
and tentacles rudimentary, combined with 
the fins; mouth situated in a cavity formed 
by the union of the locomotive organs; re- 
spiratory organ contained within a mantle 
eavity. There are two families: Hyaleide 
and Limacinide. 


thé-cd-s0'-ma-toiis, a. [Taecosomata.] 
Of, belonging to, or resembling the Thecoso- 
mata. (Nicholson: Paleont., ii. 48.) 


thé-cd-spon’-dyl-iis, s. [Gr. Oy (théke) 
=a case, and omdvdvdos (spondulos), opdovdv- 
Aos (sphondulos) = a vertebra.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Crocodilia. One 
species from the Wealden. 


thée’-td-diis, s. [Gr. Onxrés_ (théktos) = 
sharpened, whetted, and ddovs (odous)=a 
tooth.] 
Paleont. : A genus of Cestraciontide ranging 
from the Trias to the Chalk. 


*the-dome, s. [Mid. Eng. thee, v.; -dom.] 
Prosperity, success, fortune. 
“ Evil thedome on his monkes snoute.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 9,102. 
theé, pron. [See def.] The objective case of 
“ Thou (q.v.). It represents both the accusative 
and dative cases: AS, thee, thé (accus.), 
thé (dat.) ‘ 


* thee, * the, * theen, v.i. [A.S. thedn, thidn 
=to be strong, to thrive; thihan= to in- 
crease, to thrive ; Goth. theihan ; Dut. gedijen ; 
O.H.Ger. dihan; Ger. gedethen.] To thrive, 
to prosper. 

‘ Well mote ye thee, as well can wish your thought.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. i. 33. 

*theech, v.i. [See def.] A contraction of 
Thee ich, an abbreviation of So mote ich thee = 
So may I prosper, 

% Bienes oure fuyr was nought y-maad of beech, 


hat is the cause, and other noon, so theech.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 12,857. 
theék, theik, v.t. & i. [THarcn, v.] To 
thatch. (Scotch & Prov.) 
theek, s. [Turex, v.] Thatch, thatching. 
theet’-see, s. [THIETsIE.] 
thes’-zan, a. [THeA.] (See compound.) 


theezan-tea, s. 


Bot.: Rhamnus Theezans; a Chinese ever- 
green shrub. [BuckTHoRN.] 


* thefe-ly, adv. (Mid. Eng. thefe= thief; Lyd 
Like a thief; in the manner of a thief. 


théft, *thefte, s. [For thefth, from A.S. 
thiefdhe, thedfilhe, thyfdhe, from thedf, thidf, 
théf=a thief; thedfian = to steal; cogn, with 
O. Fris. thiujfthe, from thiaf=a thief; Icel. 
thifah, thift, from thjofr =a thief.) 

1, The act of stealing or thieving. In law, 
the same as Larceny (q.v.). In Scots Law, 
theft is defined as “the intentioned and 
clandestine taking away of the property of 
another from its legitimate place of deposit, 
or other locus tenendi, with the knowledge 
that it is another’s, and the belief that he 
would not consent to its abstraction, and 
with the intention of never restoring it to the 
owner.” 

“His thefts were too open; his filching was like an 


unskilled singer, he kept not time,’’—Shakesp.: 
Merry Wives, i. 3. 


* 2. That which is stolen. 

“Tf the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, 
whether ox, ass, or sheep, he shall restore double," 
Exodus xxii. 4, 

* theft-bote, s. 

Law; The receiving of a man’s goods again 
from a thief, or a compensation for them by 
way of composition, and to prevent the 
prosecution of the thief. 


“Of a nature somewhat similar to the two last 
species of offences, is theft-bote; which is where the 
party robbed not only knows the felon, but also takes 

is goods again, or other amends, upon agreement not 
to Peon This is frequently called compounding 
of félony ; and formerly was held to make aman an 
accessory: but is now punished with fine and im. 
poe Sy To advertise a reward for the return of 

hings stolen, or lost, with no questions asked, or 
words to the same purport, subjects the advertiser 
and the printer or publisher to a forfeiture of £50 to 
any person who will sue for the same, who is entitled 
also to his full costs of suit.”—Blackstone; Comment., 
bk. iv., ch. 10. 

y y 

* thefi’-u-ous, a. Eng. theft; -wous.] 
1, Lit.: Dishonest; inclined, or inclining 
to acts of theft ; involving theft. 
2. Fig. : Hidden, sly, underhand. 


“When you have read the article of greatest cele- 
brity in the current number of a periodical, you 
find that there has been no other motive to it than a 
theftuous hope to amuse an hour for you after dinner 
by serving up to you again the plums from some 
book.”—Masson: De Quincey ; English Men of Letters, 


the-gith’-ér, adv. [See def.) A Scotch form 
ot Together (q.v.). 

“This bed looks as if a’ the colliers in Sanquhar had 

been in ’t chegither.”"—Seott: Guy Mannering, ch. xlv. 


* thégn (g silent), s. [THANE.] 
* thégn’-hood (g silent), s. [THANEHOOD.] 


the’-i-form, a. ([Mod. Lat. thea, and Eng. 
form.) Having the form of tea. 


thé-i’-na, s. [THEINE.] 


the’-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. the(a) ; -ine.] 

Chem. : CgHj9N409. An organic base, oc- 
curring in tea leaves, in Paraguay tea, guarana, 
and in small quantities in cocoa seeds. It is 
also formed synthetically from theobromine 
by union with methyl, yielding methyl-theo- 
bromine, or theine. To prepare it from tea 
the leaves are extracted with hot water, the 
solution precipitated with lead acetate, and 
the filtrate freed from lead by sulphydrie 
acid. On evaporation of the solution and 
allowing it to stand for some time, the theine 
erystallizes out. Purified by animal charcoal 
it forms tufts of white ay needles, slightly 
soluble in cold water and alcohol, melting at 
225°, and subliming unchanged at a higher 
temperature. Tea leaves contain from two to 
four per cent. of theine, to which the stimu- 
lating effect of tea is partly ascribed. 


thei-0-thér’-min, s. [Gr. @ciov (theion)= 
sulphur; @epuds (thermos)=heat, and -in 
(Chem.).] [PLOMBIERIN.] 


théir, *thair, *thar, a. or poss. pron. 
(Orig. not a possessive pronoun, but the genit, 
plural of the definite article; from Icel. 
theirra; O. Icel. theira=of them; A.S. 
dhéra, dhara, genit. pl. of se or dhe=the; 
Ger. der, genit. plural of the definite article ; 
Goth. thize, fem. thizo, genit. pl. of sa, so, 
thata =the. Hir, hire or here was formerly 
used for their, from A.S. hira=of them, 
genit. pl. of he =he.] [THat, Tary.] Ofor 
belonging to them; pertaining to them: as, 
their house, their land, their lives, &c., 


théirs, a. or pron. [Formed from their on 
analogy of ours, yours; cf. Dan. deres; Sw. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «©, 0-6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


; 


te adi 


theism—then 
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deras = theirs.] Their. Like owrs and yours, 
theirs may be used absolutely, and as a nomi- 
native, objective, or simple predicate. 
“ An eye more bright than theirs.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 20, 
theism, s. [Gr. deds (théos)=a god; Fr. 
théisme.] 

1. The belief in a God, as distinguished 
fromatheism. In this sense Christians, Jews, 
Muhammadans, &ec., are all theists. Etymo- 
logically viewed, theism (from the Greek) and 
deism (from the Latin) both mean belief in a 
God, In the early part of the seventeenth 
century the word Deism fell into some dis- 
credit, and after a time the term Theism was 
used in its stead. [Detst, DEIsM.] 

2. The belief in a God and in natural 


religion combined with disbelief in revela- 
tion. [THEISTIC-cHURCH.] 


thé’-ist, s. [Gr. theism; Fr. théiste.] A be- 
liever in the existence of a God, as opposed to 
an atheist. 

“The word deist, or theist, in its original significa- 
tion, implies merely the belief of a God, being opposed 
to atheist; and so there may be deists of various 

kinds,"—Waterland : Christianity Vindicated, p. 62. 


the-ist’-ic, thé-ist’-ic-al, a. [Eng. theist ; 
-ic, -ical.] Pertaining to theism or theists ; 
according to the doctrines of theists. 


“ From an abhorrence of superstition, he appears to 
have adopted the most distant extremes of the theistic 
systein.”— Warton: Life of Thomas Pope, p. 208, 


Theistic Church, s. 

Church Hist. : A Church founded in London 
in 1871 for the purpose of promulgating the 
theistic views of the Rev. Mr. C. Voysey, 
“which the decision of the Privy Council 
(1870) has debarred him from preaching as 
vicar of Healaugh.” Among the promoters 
were many eminent men, notably Dr. Patrick 
Black, Sir John Bowring, Charles Darwin, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Andrew Pritchard, Judge 
Stansfeld, the Right Rev. Samuel Hinds, 
formerly Bishop of Norwich, and many 
others. Their meeting-place was at first in 
St. George’s Hall, and then in Langham Hall, 
afterwards they bought the Scotch Church; 
Swallow-street, Piccadilly, Their leading prin- 
ciples are: 

1. That it is the right and duty of every man to 

» think for himself in matters of religion. 

2, That there is.no finality in religious beliefs ; that 

her views of God are always possible. 

8, That it is our duty to obtain the highest truth, 

and to proclaim it and to detect and controvert errors. 

4, That religion is based on morality. 

§. That Theism is not aggressive against persons, 

only against erroneous opinions. 
Their belief may be summarized thus: 


1, That there is one living and true God, and there 
es other God beside Him. 
2. That He is perfect in power, wisdom, and good- 
Ness, and therefore every one is safe in His everlasting 
care, 


8, Therefore that none can ever perish or remain 
eternally in suffering or in sin, but all shall rexch at 
last a home of goodness and blessedness in Him. 


thé’-él, s. [Chilian name.] 
_ Pharm. : The purgative diuretic infusion of 
the leaves of Chwradodia chilensis. 


thé-léph-or-a, s. [Gr. nj (thélé)= a teat, 
a nipple, and dopds (phoros) = bearing.) 

Bot. ; A genus of Arricularini, now limited 
to fungals, whose hymenium shows. slight 
traces of papillz or veins, and is confluent 
with the pileus, which is fibrous and has no 
cuticle. Found in the tropics of America, in 
Britain, &c. 


Thél-liis-son (Th as T), s. (See def. of 
compound, } 


Thellusson’s Act, s. 
_ Law: The Act 89 & 40 George IIL., ¢, 98 
_ occasioned by the will of Peter Thellusson, 
- who died in London July 21, 1798, He 
_ possessed £4,000 a year and £600,000 of 
onal property, and wished it to accumu- 
_ late after his death for so long a time that it 
was calculated that it would have amounted 
to £18,000,000. The Act restricted such 
accumulations. 


tna — 16-diis, 8. ree Ond} (thélé) =a nipple, 


and. dSovs = a tooth. 


— Paleeont, : A ree genus of Cestra- 


a eionts, founded on shagreen scales from the 


aay. bone-bed. 


hi s. [Lat., from Gr. TéAdovca 
Axel a mine gave her an to 
Arcadia.) 


Zool. : Thetype genus of Thelphuside (q.v.), 
Carapace flat, smooth, broad, and heart- 
shaped ; external antenne very short, placed 
near footstalks of eyes. Thelphusa fluviatilis, 
the best-known species, is from the south-east 
of Europe. 


thél-phi-si-an, s. [THeLruusa.] Any in- 
dividual of the Thelphuside (q.v ). 


thél-phii-si-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. thel- 
phus(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Brachyurous Crustacee. 
Carapace more or less oval; eye footstalks 
short, fourth joint of jaw feet not inserted 
into external angle of preceding joint. There 
are three or four genera, and most of the 
species are tropical or sub-tropical, and live 
in the earth near the banks of rivers or in 
humid forests, bearing a strong analogy to 
Land-crabs. 


thé-lyg’-d-niim, s. (Lat. thelygonon; Gr. 
OAvyovor (thélugonon) =a plant supposed to 
assist the procreation of females; @nAvydvos 
ie pamades begetting § girls: @ndvs (thélus) 
emale, and yovy (goné) = offspring. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Chenopodiacesw. Only 
known species Thelygonum Cynocrambe, the 
kuvoxpauByn (kwnokrambé) of Dioscorides, is a 
somewhat acrid plant abounding in acicular 
saline crystals, and is slightly purgative. It 
is. sometimes used as a potherb. It is a 
native of the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean. 


the-l¥-mi-tra, s. [Gr. @ndvuizpns (thélu- 
mitrés) = in woman’s clothes: @y4Avs (thélus) 
= female, and uizpa (mitra) =a belt or girdle.]} 
Bot.: The typical genus of Thelymitride 
(q.v.). Orchids with fascicled or tuberous 
roots, one solitary sheathing leaf, with loose 
spikes of blue, white, pink, or yellow flowers. 
Chiefly from Australia and New Zealand. 


the-ly-mr-tri-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. thely- 
mitr(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of Neottex, 


thé-lyph-d-nid, s, [TaerypHonripEa.] Any 
individual of the Thelyphonidea (q.v.). 
<s Nagy ered aN a nearer than the BeoEELeDs 


to the structure of the true spiders.”"—ncyc. B 
(ed. 9th), ii. 238, 


}thé-ly-phon’-i-de, s. pl. [THELYPHo- 
NIDEs. ] 
the-lyph-d-nid’-6-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 


from thelyphonus (q.v.), and Gr, eidos (eidos) 
= form, appearance,] 

Zool.: An order of the Class Arachnida. 
Cephalothorax similar to that of the Scor- 
pions, bearing also visible traces of its sol- 
dered segments; abdomen segmented, and 
united to cephalothorax by a pedicle, but 
never throughout its entire breadth. There 
are three families, all tropical. 


thé-l¥-phoa’-i-dés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. thely- 
phon(us); Lat, mase. or fem. pl, adj. suff. 
~ides.] 


Zool. : The type-family of Thelyphonidea, 
with one genus, Thelyphonus (q.v.). ‘The 
abdomen terminates with three post-abdo- 
minal segments, to which is attached a many- 
jointed setiferous tail. 


thé-lyph’-d-nis, s [Gr. @nrAvddvos (thélu- 
phonos) = killing women: @fAvs (thélus) = 
female, and dovos (phonos) = killing ; * péevw 
(pheno) = to kill.) 

Zool.: The type-genus of Thelyphonides 
(q.v.), with twenty-nine species, confined to 
the tropical regions of Asia, America, and 
Australasia. They are nocturnal or cre- 
puscular, living by day in damp places under 
the bark of old trees; when disturbed they 
hold up the palpi, as if for defence, and beat 
a rapid retreat, with the tail erect. 


thém, pron. [A.S. thdm, them, dat. of tha = 
they ; Icel. theim; Dan, and Sw.dem.) [THEyY.] 
The dative and objective case of they ; those 
persons or things ; those, 


“How much more shall your Father wae Nef in 
Beare roe aN good things to them that ask h 


inp-ibed a. (Gr. Qua (thema), genit. 
G€éuar0s (thematos)=a theme.] Pertaining or 
relating to, or containing a theme or themes. 


“Tt must be clear that the oratorio stands or falla 
by the success or failure of its thematic method.”— 
Fieid, April 7, 1886, 


thematic-catalogue, s 
Music: A catalogue giving the opening 
theme of each piece ‘of music contaiued in it. 


them ’-a-tist, s. 
themes. 


theme, *teme, *theam, *theame, s. 
(O. Fr. teme (Fr. théme), from Lat. thema; Gr. 
Géua (thema) = that which is laid down, the 
subject of an argument ; ré@npr (tithémi) = to 
place; Sp., Port., & Ital. tema.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, A subject or topic on which a person 
writes or speaks; anything propesed as @ 
subject of discussion or discourse. 

“Her favourite theme was the doctrine of non- 

resistance.”"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii 
2. Discourse on a certain subject. 
“Tt was the subject of my theme.” 
hakesp. : Comvdy of Errors, Vv. 

8. A short dissertation, composed by a stus 
dent on a given subject ; an essay. 

“But this I say, that the making of themes, as is 
usual in schools, helps not one jot towards it,” "— Locke: 
On Education, § 171. 

*4, Subject, question, cause, matter. 

** Here he comes, and I must ply my theme.” 
Shakesp. - Titus Andronicus, Vv. 2, 

*5, That by means of which a thing is done ; 
an instrument, a means, 

*6. A division for the purpose of provincial 
administration under the Byzantine Empire. 
There were twenty-nine themes, twelve in 
Europe and seventeen in Asia. 


“The Prefect of Thrace was the most obsequious 
agent of his master’s tyrann, Throughout that theme 
the monks were forced to abandon their vows of soli- 
tude and celibacy under pain of being blinded and 
sent into exile."— Milman: History Latin Chris- 
tianity bk., iv., ch. viii. 


II, Technically: 

1, Music: 

(1) One of the divisions of a subject, in the 
development of sonata-form. 

(2) The cantus firmus on which counterpart. 
is built. 

(8) The subject of a fugue. 

(4) A simple tune on which variations are 
made. 

*2. Philol.; A noun or verh not modified 
by inflections, as the infinitive mood in 
English ; the part of a noun unchanged in 
inflection or conjugation. 


“Let scholars daily reduce the words to their ori- 
ginal or theme, to their first case of nouns, or 
tense of verbs."— Watts, 


Thém-is, s. [Gr.] 
1. Gr. Mythol. : The 
goddess of Justice 
or Law, danghter of 
Heaven and Earth, 
and mother by Ju- 
piter of the Fates, the Sea- 
sons, Peace, Order, Justice, 
and all deities beneficial to 
mankind. She is generally 
represented in a form resem- 
bling that of Athéné,. but 
carrying the horn of plenty 
in one hand and a pair of 
scales in the other. 
2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 


. 


Ths-mis-ti-a/-ni, The- 


(THEeMatTic.}] A writer of 


THEMIS, 
mis/-ti-ans, s. pl. [AcNoira.] 


thém-sélves’, reflex. pron. [Eng. them, and 
selves.] An emphatic and reflexive form of the 
third plural personal pronoun; their own 
selves; their own persons. (Usedas the plural 
of himself, herself, and itself.) [H1iMsELF,] 


“‘ They open to themselves eeaene length ey y auhas 


then, *than, *thanne, *thenne, adv. & 
conj. [Orig. the same word as than (q,v.), bub 
afterwards differentiated ; A.S. dhanne, dhanne, 
dhonne;. Goth, than ; Ger. dann = then, at 
that time.] 
A. As adverb: 
1, At that time; referring to atime specified, 
either past or future. © 
“ Then thou wast not out, three years ol(,” 
Shakesp. : Vempest, 1.2, — 
2. Afterward; soon afterward or immedi- 
ately ; next. 
ae says penenss Ae eyo veer in feet Sram ning of 
Tat hbats Ai ROPe ak aaa Saco’ ae 
years of ripened Laren then the better and more 
pleasing part of old age. ”~ Rambler,,Nos 10% 


i, Jo bot gel, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. tig. 
“shan. -tion, -sion = shin; - Heitn 2 EPA tious, -sious = shits. -ble, ~dle, & 


=bel, del, 


4684 


8. At another time: as, now and then =at 
one time and avother, 

J Then is used elliptically for then existing, 
then being. 

“The then bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended 


on his majesty throughout the whole journey,”— 
Ularendon. 


B. As conj.: In that case; therefore ; con- 
sequently ; for this reason; this being so. 


“ Let reason then at her own quarry fly, 
But how can finite grasp infinity ?” 
Dryden: dind & Panther, i. 104, 


4 1. But then: But op the other hand; 
but notwithstanding ; but in return. 

2. By then: 

(1) By that time. (Colloq.) 

*(2) By the tine when or that. 

8. Till then: Until that time. 


“Till then who knew 
The force of those dire arins?” 
Milton: P, L., 1, 93. 
then-a-days, adv. In those days; in 
times past; correlative to now-a-days, 


thén”al, a. 
(q.v.). 


thén-ar, s. & a. [Gr. @évap (thenar), from 

Gevetv (thenein), 2 aor. infin. of Getyw (theind) = 
to strike.} 

A, As substantive: 

Anat. : The palm of the hand or the sole of 
the foot. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the palm of 
the hand or to the sole of the foot. 


thenar-eminence, thenar-promi- 
nence, s. 

Anat. : The fleshy mass constituting the ball 
of the thumb. It consists of four muscles: 
the abductor pollicis, the opponens pollicis, the 
flexor brevis pollicis, and the adductor pollicis. 


Thén’-ard, s. 
pound.) 


Thenard’s blue, s. 


thén’-ard-ite, s. [After the French chemist, 
L. J. Thenard ; suff. -ite (Min.). J 
Min.: A soluble mineral, forming large 
deposits in Syain, Arizona, U.S.A., and other 
laces. Crystallization orthorhombic, with a 
yasal cleavage. Hardness, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 
2°55; lustre, vitreous; colour, white ; some- 
times brown. Compos.: soda, 54°22 sul- 
pliuric acid, 43°7 = 100, which corresponds to 
the formula, NaO S03. 


fthince, *thanne, *thenne, *thanene, 
*thennes, *thens, adv. [A.S. dhanan, 
dhunon, dhonanne, dhanonne= thence ; cogn. 
with O. H. Ger. dannan; Ger. dannen.) 
1, From that place or quarter. 


“T thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventrous song.” 
Milton: P.L., 1. 12. 


2. From that time ; thenceforth. 


“ There shall be no more thence an infant of days."— 
Tsiah \xv. 20, 


3. For that reason ; from that source ; from 
this; out of this. 


“ Not to sit idie with so great a gift 
Useless, and thence ridiculous about him.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,500. 


*4, Not there; elsewhere; absent. 
“Who would be thence that has the benefit of 
aecess?"—Shukesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 2. 
| From thence: A pleonastic but well 
wuthorized expression. 
“I was not sick of any fear from thence.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 86, 
thénce’-forth, * thennes-forth, *thens- 
forth, adv. [Eng. thence, and forth.) From 
that time; thereafter. 
“Tf the salt hath lost itesavour . . 
forth good for nothing.”"—Mutthew v. 13, 
q Thenceforth is freqnently preceded by from, 
@ pleonasin, but sanctioned by good usage. 


“Prom thenceforth Pilate sought to release him."— 
John xix. 12, 


thénce’-for-ward, adv. [Eng. thence, and 
forward.) From-that time or place onward. 


“*When he comes to the Lord's table, every commn- 
nicant professes to repent, nnd (OBES to lead a new 
life thenceforward,” —Kettlewel 


(THENAR.] The same as THENAR 


[THENARDITE.] (See com- 


{CoBALT-BLUE.] 


. it is thence- 


thence’-frém, adv. [Eng. thence, and from.) 
From that place. 


*thennes, *thens, adv. [THENCE.] 


*thennes-forth, adv. [(THENCEFORTH.] 


thenal—theodolite 


thé-d-, pref. [Gr. Ocds (theos)=God.] The 
tirst element in many words derived from the 
Greek referring to the Divine Being or di- 
vinity. 


thé-d-bro’-ma, s. [Pref. theo-=god, and 
Gr. Bp@pma (brdmu) = food.) 

Bot.: A genus of Byttneree. Small trees, 
with large simple leaves, and the flowers in 
clusters, Sepals five; petals five, hooded, 
ligulate at the apex, stamens five, each with 
double anthers, and a horn-like appendage 
Letween the filaments; styles filiform ; fruit 
large, five-celled ; stigma ftive-parted; more 
or less pentagonal fruits, with a thick tough 
rind, seeds embedded in pulp ; albumen none 3 
cotyledons thick, oily, wrinkled. Yheobroma 
Cacao, the 
Cacao - tree, 
is sixteen 
or eighteen 
feet high, 
with large, 
oblong, en- 
tire, acumi- 
nate,smooth 
leaves ; clus- 
ters of flow- 
ers, With the 
calyx rose- 
coloured 
and the pe- 
tals yellow- 
ish, Fruit 
six to ten 
inches long, 
three to five 
broad, with ten elevated longitudinal ribs, 
The ripe fruits are yellow. Each contains 
between fifty and a hundred seeds, ‘These, 
slightly fermented, constitute the cocoa. Great 
forests of the Cacao tree exist in Demarara. It 
is also cultivated extensively in the West 
Indies, and grows as far north as Mexico, and 
has been introduced into India and Ceylon. 
A concrete oil, obtained by expression and 
heat from the ground seeds, is used as an 
emollient. It does not become rancid, and on 
that acconnt is largely used in European phar- 
macy for the preparation of suppositories and 
pessaries. 


THEOBROMA, 
Branch of Cacao-tree, flower, and fruit. 


thé-d-bro’-mic, a. [Mod. Lat. theobrom(a) ; 
-ic.} Derived trum Theobroma Cacao, 


theobromic-acid, s. 


Chem. : CgyHjog02, Obtained from cacao- 
butter by saponification, and fractional dis- 
tillation of the product. It melts at 72-2, 
and distils at a higher temperature without 
decomposition. 


the-6-bro’-mine, s. [Mod. Lat. theobrom(a); 
-ine.) 

Chem. : C7HgN4O. An alkaloid present in 
the seeds of Theobroma Cacao, to the extent of 
from one to two per cent. It can be obtained 
by treating a hot-water extract of the ground 
beans with acetate of lead, removing ex-ess 
of lead with sulphydrie acid, evaporating the 
solution, and extracting the theobromine wit) 
alcohol. It forms short prismatic crystals, 
having a bitter taste, slightly soluble in water 
and alcohol, It is neutral, but unites with 
acids forming crystalline salts, Heated to 
100° with methyl iodide it is converted into 
methyl-theobromine or theine. 


*thé-6-chris‘-tic, a. (Pref. theo-, and Gr. 
xpords (christos) = anointed ; xpiw (chrid)= 
tu anoint.) Anointed by God. 


thé-6c-ra-¢y, s. [Gr. Ocoxparia (theokratia) 
=the rule of God: @eds (theos) = god, and 
xparos (kratos)= strengc, government, power ; 
Fr. théocratie.} 

1. Government of a c*ute by the immediate 
direction of God; a state of civilization and 
religion in which the political power is exer- 
cise:l by a saverdotal caste ; as in the case of 
the Israelites, with whom the theocracy lasted 
till the time of Saul. 


“Thus the Almighty hecoming their king, in as 
real 4 sense as he was their God, the republic of the 
Israelites was properly a theocracy ; in which the two 
societies, civil and religious, were of course intirely 
He ear Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. v., 
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2. Astate governed by the immediate direo- 
tion of God. 


thé-6c-ra-sy, s. [Gr. Ocoxpacia (theokrasia), 
from eds (theos) = god, and «pacts (krasis) = 
a mixture.) 


1. Ord. Lang.: A mixture of the worship 
of different gods. 

2. Anc, Philos. : The intimate union of the 
soul with God in contemplation, which was 
considered attainable by the Neoplatonists, 


the’-d-cr&t, s. [THrocracy.] One who lives 
under a theocracy ; one who is ruled in civil 
allairs directly by God, 


thé-d-crat'-ic, thé-d-crat’-ic-al, a. [Fr. 
theocrutique.} Of or pertaining to a theocracy 5 
adisinistered by the immediate direction o! 
God, 
“But you say, when the Jewish government became 
amonarehy, it lost its theoerufical furm—in part it 
did."—Gil,in: Hints for Sermons, § 93, 


*the-0-di-coo’-a, s. [Turopicy.] 


the-6-di-ce’-an, a. [Eng. theodicy; -an.) 
Of or pertaining to theodicy (q.v.). 


thé-6d’-i-cy, s. [Gr. eds (theos) = God, and 
dixn (diké) = justice.) 

Philos.: A vindication of the Deity in re- 
spect of the organization of the world, and 
the freedom of the human will. The term is 
specially applied to a defence of Theism 
against Atheism, which Leilnitz undertook 
by publishing, in 1710, his Essut de Théodicée, 
respecting the goodness of God, the liberty of 
man, and the origin of the Bible. [OprTim- 
IsM, 1.] 

“Among the infinitude of possibilities, God, bein; 
‘ood, Inust have chusen that which is best. And whi 
shest? That which presents the most perfect order 

and harmony. The basis of all philosophy, therefore 
{according to Leibunitz], will be the conviction that 
Whatever is is fur the best; that every thine is g 


harmonious, and beautiful. Philosophy isa Theodicy.’ 
—G. H, Lewes: Hist. Puilos. (ed, 1880), Li. 272, 


thé-6d'-6-lite, s. [Etyim. doubtful; perhaps 
from Gr, Oewpar (theAmai), for Pedonar (theao- 
mai) = to see ; 080s (wdos) =a way, and Acrés 
(litos) = smooth, even, plain. In occurs in 
Blount, ed. 1674.) A most important instru 
ment for measuring horizoutal and vertical 
angles, but particularly adapted for accurately 
measuring the former. Its principle is iden- 
tical with that of the altitude and azimuth 
instrument; the construction and purpose 
of the two, however, differ, the latter being 
employed for astronomical purposes, while 
the theodolite is used for land surveying ; 
but the better instruments of this class may 
be employed for observing the altitude of ce- 
lestial bodies. he vertical circle is not 
generally, however, of sufficient size, nor so 
graduated as to be available for very uccurate 
astronomical observa- 
tions. Inthe cut which 
shows the form known 
as a Y theodolite, from 
the shape of the rests 
in which the telescope 
D is free to rotate, D is 
an ordinary refracting 
telescope, having in 
the principal focus of 
its olject-glass an ar- 
rangement of fibres of 


unspun silk, called 
eross-wires. One of 
these fibres is level 


when the instrument 
is correctly set up, and 
two others like the 
letter X, intersect at 
a point in the first. 
When a point is to 
be viewed with the telescope, the tele- 
scope is moved so that the image of the 
point coincides with the intersection of the 
cross wires. The vertical limb E is divided 
into degrees, and is capable of being read by 
means of the vernier and the microscope e 
to thirds of a minute, A pair of plates, a an 

B, constituting at their edge the horizontal 
limb of the instrument, are free, when un- 
clamped, to move independently of each 
other, ‘The plate a carries a magnetic com- 
pass and two spirit levels, ¢ and c, at right 
enules to each other, by means of which the 
cirele may be brought accurately into the 
horizontal plane by raising or depressing it 
by means of the screws, bbb. The plate a is 
furnished with two verniers a, a, diametric- 
ally oposite to each other, the degrees 
marked on which are read off by the micro- 
scope d. Cis the vertical axis, and the whole 
upper portion of the instrument may rotate 
about c, except when cis clamped by means 
of the screw g; the screw h gives an azimuth 


THEODOLITE, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, ynite, our, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


—— 


motion after the screw g has been tightened. 
By the motion of the telescope Dp, ou the 
horizontal axis of the vertical limb &, alti- 
tudes an! vertical angles can be measured, 
while, by its motion on the vertical axis c, the 
angular distances between two objects can be 
ascertained by tle readings ov the horizontal 
circle a. Before using a theodolite, it should 
be properly adjusted ; that is, the different 
parts should be brought to their proper 
relative positions. The theodolite is in ad- 
justment when the following conditions are 
fulfilled: 1. When the intersection of the 
cross-wires is in the axis of the telescope ; 
that is, in the line which remains fast when 
the telescope is turned in the Y's; 2. When 
the axis of the attached level is parallel 
to the axis of the telescope; 3. When the 
axes of the levels on the horizontal limb are 
erpendicilar to the axis of the horizontal 
imb; and 4, When the axis of the vertical 
limb is perpendicular to the axis of the hori- 
zontal limb. 


theodolite -magnetometer, s. An 
instrument employed as a declinometer to 
measure variations in declination, and as @ 
magnetometer in determinations of force. 


*the-6d-0-lit’-ic, a. [Eng. theodolit(e) ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a theodolite; made by 


means of a theodolite: as, theodolitic obser- 
vations, 


Thé-6-dd'-si-an, a. [See def.] Pertaining 

’ or relating to the Emperor Theodosius (a.p. 

- 401-450), or to the code of laws compiled 
under his direction. 


Thé-d-dd'-ti-an (ti as shi), s. [See def.] 
Eeclesiology & Church History (Pl.): 


- 1, Asect named after Theodotus, a tanner 

‘ of Byzantium, who, apostatizing during a 

s Roman persecution (a.D, 192) palliated his fall 

by representing that Jesus, notwithstanding 

% his miraculous conception, was only a man. 

Us He [Theodotus], therefore, had denied man, 
oe and not God. 

t 2. Tlie followers of a disciple of the former, 

, a banker, also called Theodotus, who organized 

) the sect, a.p. 210. He held that Jesus, 


though born & man, became God at his 
= baptism. Some of Theodotus’s followers 
thought that Jesus did so at his resurrection, 
and some not at all. Called also Melchisidi- 
cians (q.Vv.). 


-—«- *theofthe, s. (Tsxrt.) 
ss * thé-6-gdn/-iec, a. (Eng. theogon(y); -ic.] 


_ Of or relating to theogony. 


“One appertains to an earlier theogonic scheme,”— 
Gladstone: Juventus Mundi, ch. vil. 


_ *thé-dg’-6-nism, s. [Eng. theogon(y) ; -ism.) 
b The saine as THEUGONY (q.V.). 
the-dg’-6-nist, s. (Eng. theogon(y); -ist.] 

One who is versed in or writes on theogony. 
“Such theol hese, wh ists." — 
Den item pu. 

| thé-dg-6-ny, s. [Lat. theogonia, from Gr. 

——- Pcoyovia (thevgonia) = the origin of the gods 
q te title of a poem by Hesiod), from @eds 

ti 
) 


2; 


~ > 
- 


heos) = god, and yon (goné) = generation, 
yn same root as yeros (genos) = race ; ylyvo- 
ri at (gignomui) = to become; Fr. théogonie ; 
7 § . & Ital. teogonia.) Originally, the name 
ven to the class of poems which treated of 
e generation and descent of the gods ; hence, 
at branch of heathen theology which taught 
_of the origin or generation of the gods. 


“ The sheogonies, or poems which trace the descent 
of the gods,"—Coz : Introd, to Mythology, p. 35. 


th 6-61'-6-gal, s. (THEOLOWUs.] 


; b thé-61-6-giis-tér, s. (Eng. theolog(y); 

suff. -aster, used in contempt, as in poetuster, 
 &e.) A kind of quack in theology or divinity ; 
a pretender to a knowledge of theology. 


“ Offered unto God himxelfe, by a company of theo- 
—s lngasters."—Burion ; Anat, Melan., p. 257. 


*the 51-6-gér, s. (Eng. theolog(y); -er.] A 
eologian, 

__* Now it is very true that some Christian theologers 

also haye made God to be All, according to these latter 

er + Lintell, System, p. 307. 

t! -6-16'-gi-an, s. [Eng. theology; -an.] 

who is well versed in theology ; a pro- 

or of theology or divinity ; a divine. 

‘ 3 ‘Some theologians have been employed to defile 

pl erected only for religion and truth, by defend- 
; io and Ss 


ons,"—Huywood: Life of 


theodolitic—Theopaschite 


thé-6-16%-ic-al, * thé-6-15%-ic, a. [Eng. 
theolog(y); -ical, -ic.) Of or pertaining to 
theology or divinity. 

“T mean not to consider the theological opinions of 
Erasmus, but his learning aud his gevius."—Anoz-: 
Essays, No. 132. 

theological-virtues, s. pl. A term 

applied to the virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, because they relate immediately to 
God, and are founded on his word, and on 
that aloue, 


the-6-10g’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. theological ; 

-ly.) In a theological manner; according to 
the principles of theology. 

“The Archbishop of York reasoned theologically 


concerning his disubedience."—Camden: List. Quecn 
Llizabeth (wu, 1587), 


*thé-0-l16%-ics, s. 
as ‘THEOLOGY (q.V.). 
“Who thus excell 
In theologics.” 


le L sy 

* thé-ol'-0-gist, s. 
A theologian, 

“ He [Clayinond] was a person of great gravity, of 

most exact exmmople in his life and conversation. very 

charitable and devout, and had nothing wanting in 


pee compleat a theologist."—Wood: Athenw Oxon, 
vol. 1. 


thé-0-10'-g1-tim, s. [Tarotocy.] A small 
upper stage in the ancient theatre, upon 
which the machinery for celestial appearances 
was arranged, 


(TuEoLoaic.] The same 


Foung : Love of Fame, v. 


[Eng. theolog(y); -tst.] 


* thé - 0l’-6-gize, v.t. & i. [Eng. theolog(y); 
~ize.] 
A. Trans. : To render theological. 

“Tt cannot be denied but that the Pagans did in 
fome selice or other deifle or theo/ogize all the parts of 
the world, and things of uature.”"—Cudworth ; Jntell. 
System, p. 509. 

B. [ntrans. : To framea system of theology ; 

to theorize or speculate upon theological sub- 
jects. 


* thé-61-6-s1z-ér, s. [Eng. theologiz(e) ; 
-er.| One who theologizes ; a theologian. 


thé-6l'-d-giis, thé-61'-6-gil, s. [Eccles. 
Lat. thecloyus = a theologian.) 

Roman Church: A canon theologian ap- 
pointed in exthedral and collegiate churches 
to deliver lectures on theology and Holy 
Scripture. (Conc. Trid., sess. y., de ref., c. 1.) 


*the’-d-légue, s. [THeoLtocy.] A theolo- 
gian. Also (col/oq ), a student of theology. 
“Ye gentle theoloques of calmer kind.” 
Young. Night Thoughts, 
the-dl’-5-gy, * the-ol-o-gie, s. (Fr. théo- 
logie, from Lat. theologia ; Gr. @evAoyla (theo- 
logia)=a speaking about God ; GeodAdyos (theo- 
logos) = speaking about God: @eos (thevs)= 
God, and Adyos (logos) =a word ; A€éyw (lego) 
= to speak.] 

1. Classic: A term applied by the classic 
authors to treatises on the nature and worship 
of the gods, such as the Works & Days of 
Hesiod, and the de Natura Deorum of Cicero. 
Angustine (De Civitate) quotes Eusebius and 
Varro as dividing theology into three kinds: 
the fabulous, that of the poets; the natural, 
that of the philosophers; and the political, 
that of the priests and the common people. 
The first and second kinds could be changed 
according to the will of the investigators ; 
but the last could not be altered without 
national consent, 


2. Christian: The science which treats of 
divine things, especially of the relations of 
man to God. Doctrinal formulas are recog- 
nized in Scripture, which uses such expres- 
sions as “the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
“the form of sound words” (2 Tim. i. 13), 
“sound doctrine” (Titus i. 9); but the term 
theology does not occur, though the elements 
of which it is compounded are found in close 
connection, 7a (ta) Adyca (logia), Tod (tou) O€ov 
(Theou) = the oracles of God (Rom, iii, 25 ef. 
also 1 Peter iv. 11). Theology is primarily 
divided into Natural and Supernatural, or 
Revealed ; the former deduced by reason from 
a survey of the universe, the latter founded on 
revelation, Natural religion is recognized in 
Seripture (Ps. xix. 1--6, Rom. i. 19, 20), and 
is held to establish the being, power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, the obligation of his moral 
law and the folly and danger of transgressing 
it, and the immortality of the soul, Revenled 
religion is considered to superadd to these 
doctrines those of the Trinity, the creation 
and fall of man, the penalty of s:n, the mis- 
sion, work, and atoning death of Christ, his 
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resurrection, ascension, and second advent, 
with many other doctrines. Before a theo 
logy embracing the teaching of the Bible om 
these subjects can be constructed, the follow- 
ing sciences are required : biblical Criticism, 
to ascertain the exact text of certain works 
claiming to be inspired, and, if possible, their 
time, place, and human authorship; Apolo- 
getics, to establish and defend their claim to 
Inspiration ; Hermeneutics, to investigate the 
principles of interpretation ; Exegesis, to 
carry those principles into practice by actual 
interpretation. Dogmatic Theolozy follows ; 
its province being to bring together and 
classify the doctrines scattered through the 
Bible 3 Polemic ‘Iheology defends these 
agaist adversaries; Practical Theology re- 
duces them to practice, and Pastoral Theology 
investigates the most approved methods of 
presenting them to the people. Through- 
out Scripture there is a arenes develops 
ment or evolution of doctrine from the earliest 
period to the close of New ‘Testament times, 
The New ‘Testament Tiueology constitutes the 
chief basis of the theologies of all churches? 
It was followed Ly that of the Apostolic 
Fathers, aud then by that of the Fathers in 
general, It varicd according to the idiosyn- 
crasy of the several writers. Most doctrines 
were stated at first in general terms, they 
were then expounded and discussed by theo- 
logians, and when necessity arose, decisions of 
councils gave themaclear, and precise forin, In 
medieval times great eflorts were made to state 
theological doctrines in language derived from 
the metaphysics of the age, and show their 
harmony; the result was the Scholastic Theo- 
logy (q.v.). The application of the Command- 
nents of the moral law to individual conduct 
give rise to Moral Theology (q.v.). The Pro- 
testant Theology, which commenced with Ln- 
ther anil Zwingle, was professedly founded on 
Scripture, interpreted by private judgment, 
the right of exercising which was boldly as- 
serted ; that of the Roman Catholics was 
founded on the consensus of the Fathers, the 
decisions of councils, and of the Holy See, and 
not on the results of individual investigation, 
Fearless and resolute exercise of private judg- 
ment in Germany, Holland, the Proiestant 
cantons of Switzerland, &c., has resulted in ra- 
tionalism, which has also arisen in most con- 
tinental countries in union with Rome, by a 
reaction against authority. Two theologies, one 
Catholic, the other Calvinist, have strugyled 
for mastery in the Anglican Church for the 
last three centuries; for the century ending 
about 1840 the latter was dominant; since 
then its influence has been abridged by the 
Tractarian movement. Rationalism has made 
cousiderable progress within lats years both in 
the United States and Europe, the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” published iu 1360, being the first 
rationalistic utterance by clergymen of the 
Anglican Church. Inthe Presbyterian Church 
there has been of recent years a strong devel- 
opment of rationalistic theology, and to sume 
extent in other Protestant churches. 


* the-dm’-a-chist, s. [Pref. theo-, anc Gr. 
Baxyn (maché)=a fight.) One who fights 
agaiust the gods, 


* the-d6m’-a-chy, s. [THromacnist.] 

1. A fighting against the gods, as the 
battle of the giants with the gods in ancient 
mythology. 

2. A strife or battle amongst the gods, 

3. Opposition to the divine will. 


* the’ -6-main-cy, s. [Pref. theo-, and Gr. 
pavreca (manteia) = propheey, divination.] A 
kind of divination, drawn from the responses 
of oracles, or from the predictions of sibyls 
and others supposed to be iuspired imme- 
diately by some divinity. 


thé-6-ma-ni-a, s. [Gr. @couavia (theomania) 
= madness caused by a god.] 

Mental Pathol.: A term introduced by 
Esquirol for a disorder in which the sufferer 
imagines himself to be the Deity, or that tue 
Deity dwells in and speaks through him; 
used more widely to embrace religious exalta- 
tion aud religions melancholy. 

“An eye witness of the Irish Revivals spenks of 

theomania.”"—Bucknill & Tuke: Psychol, Med., p, 238, 
Thé -3-pa&s’-chite, s. (Gr. cds (theos) = 
God, and racxw (paschd) = 10 sutler.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A naine given to the 
Monophysite followers of Peter the Fuller, 
Bishop of Antioch, who towards the close of 


7 FAt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph =f 
m=shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


) 
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the fifth century, added the clause, ‘‘ Who 
wast crucified for us” to the Trisagiox (q.V.). 
“Be undoubtedly made this addition with sec- 
tarian views, intending to establish men, more firmly 
in his favourite doctrine, that of but one nature in 
Christ. But his adversaries, especially Felix of Kome 
and others, perverted his meaning, and maintained 
that he intended to teach that all the three Persons 
in the Godhead were crucified, and therefore such as 
approved this form of the hymn were called Theo- 
puschites.”—Mosheim : Church Hist, (ed. Reid), p. 206. 


* the-d-pa-thét-ic, a. [Formed from the- 
opathy, on the analogy of sympathetic, from 
sympathy.) Relating or pertaining to theopathy 
(a.v.). 


* the-d-path’-ic, a. (Eng. theopath(y); -ic.) 
The same as THEOPATHETIC (q.V.). 


“ To deduce practical rules concerning the theopathic 
affections—faith, fear, gratitude, hope, trust, resigna- 
tion, love.”—Hariley: On Man, pt. ii., ch. iii., § 7. 


*thé-Sp'-a-thy, s. [Pref. theo-, and Gr. 
maOos (pathos) = suffering.] Emotion excited 
by the contemplation of God; piety, or a 
sense of piety. 


* the-d-phan-iec, a. [Eng. theophan(y) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining or relating to theophany ; making 
an actual appearance to man, as a god. 


*the-oph’-a-ny, s. (Pref. theo-, and Gr. 
gaivw (phaind) = to appear. } 
1, The manifestation of God to man by 
actual appearance. 


“To substitute dreams for distinct, objective, di- 
vine apparitions or Theophanies."—Contemp. Rev., 
July, 1887, p. 38, 


2. Epiphany (q.v.). 


* the-0-phil-an-throp’-ic, a. [Eng. theo- 
philanthropy) ; -ic.) Pertaining or relating 
to theophilanthropism or the theophilanthro- 
pists ; uniting love to God with that to man, 


thé-d-phil-in’-thré-pism, s. (Eng. theo- 
philanthropy); -ism.] Theophilanthropy. 


* thé-6-phil-an’-thro-pist, s.  [Eng. theo- 
philanthrop(y) ; -ist.] One who unites love to 
God with love to man; an adherent of Theo- 
philanthropy. 


“The temple, the most worthy of the divinity, in 
the eyes of the Theophilanthropists, is the universe.” 
—John Evans: Sketch of Denominations, p. 17. 


* the-o-phil-an’-thro-py, s. [Gr. eds 
(theos) = God, and piAdvépwros (philanthropos) 
=a lover of men.] 

Compar. Religions: The name given to a 
system of natural religion which arose in the 
time of the first French Republie, and which 
had for its cardinal doctrines the adoration of 
God and love of man. In 1796 five heads of 
families—Chemin, Mareau, Janes, Hatiy, and 
Mandar—associated themselves, and in De- 
eember held their first meeting at a house in 
the Rue St. Denis for the purposes of divine 
worship and moral instruction, according to 
the dictates of natural religion. Their ser- 
vices consisted of moral discourses, singing, 
and prayer. One of their adherents was 
Revelliére-Lépaux, a member of the Directory, 
who allowed them the use of the ten parish 
ekurches of Paris, which they fitted up and 
adorned with religious and moral inscriptions, 
an ancient altar, a basket of flowers as an 
offering to the Supreme Being, a pulpit, and 
allegorical paintings and banners. In 1802 
Napoleon I. forbade them to hold their meet- 
ings in the churches, and after this time they 
no longer appear as a body. 


“This religion, which consists in worshipping God 
and cherishing our kind, is what we express by one 
single word, that of Theophilanthropy.”—J/ohn Evans: 
Sketch of Denominations, p. 19. 


* tha’-d-phile, s. [Gr. beds (theos) = God, and 


idos (philos) = dear.) One loved by God. 


** Afflictions are the proportion of the best theo- 
philes.”—Howell ; Letters, ii, 41. 


* the-6-phil-_6-soph’-ic, a. ([Pref. theo-, 
and Eng. philosopiic (q.v.).] Combining, or 
pertaining to the combination of, theism and 
philosophy. 


the-dph’-or-6i, s. pl. [Pl. of Gr. dcoddpos 
(theophoros) = possessed by a god, inspired : 
Geos (theos)=a god, and ¢opds (phoros)= 
bearing.] 

Church Hist.: A mystical name assumed 
by some of the early Christians, signifying 
that they were the temples of God (1 Cor. iii. 
16). It is not unlikely that the term had 
special reference to the presence of Christ, 
God and Man, in those who had devoutly 
received the Eucharist, (Blunt.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile 


theopathetic—theorize 


thé-6-phras’-ta, s. [Named after Theo- 

« Phrastus, B.C. 371 (?)-285, a philosopher, author 
of The History of Plants, &c., and often called 
the Father of Botany.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Theophrastes 
(q.v.). Only known species, Theophrasta Jus- 
sieut. It is a small tree with an unbranched 
stem, and a tuft of long, evergreen leaves at 
the top, giving it a superficial resemblance to 
a palm tree. Calyx and corolla campanulate, 
the former cartilaginous, the latter with a 
short tube, having a dilated throat with an 
angularly-lobed, fleshy ring, and a spreading 
limb; stamens five. Fruit, a spherical berry, 
with the seeds half immersed in the placenta. 
T. Jussieus is a native of San Domingo, and is 
cultivated for its fine leaves, 


the-d-phras’-té-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. theo- 
phrast(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Myrsinacee (q.v.). Scales 
Sate throat of the corolla alternate with its 
obes. 


*the-op-neis’-téd, a. [THEOPNEUSTY.] 
Divinely inspired ; theopneustic. 


thé-dp-neus'-ti-a, s. 
same as THEOPNEUSTY. 


“Let them beware of conjuring enchantments or 
cunningly devised dogmas of Theopneustia, which will 
not stand the test of inquiry. iscarding all these 
weak defences, let them see whether the Bible is not 
itself Theopneustic to those who have some of the 
residue of the spirit by which to taste and try it.”— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii. 178. (1873,) 


(THEoPNEUsTY.] The 


* the-dp-neis-tic, a. [Eng. theopneust(y) ; 
ae Given by inspiration of the Spirit of 
od. 


* the’-dp-nets-ty, s. (Gr. deorvevaréds 
(theopneustos), from @eds (theos)= god, and 
mvéw (pned)=to breathe.] Divine inspira- 
tion ; the supernatural influence of the Divine 
Spirit in qualifying men to receive and com- 
municate revealed truth. 


the-or’-bist, s. [Eng. theorb(o); -ist.] One 
who plays on a theorbo, 


thé-or’-bo, s. [Ital. tiorba ; Fr. théorbe.] 

Music: An old stringed instrument re- 
sembling the Inte inform or tone, 
necks, to the longest of which 
the. bass strings were attached. 
It was employed for accom- 
panying voices, and was in great 
favour during the seventeenth 
century. It differed from the 
lute in the possession of its 
two necks, whence it is some- 
times called Cithara_ bijuga. 
The strings were usually single 
in the theorboe, and when dou- 
ble, or tuned in octaves or in 
unison with the base or treble 
notes, the instrument was called THEORBO, 
the Arch-lute, or Chittarone. % 


\ 
thé’-o-rém, s. [Lat. theorema, from Gr. 
Gcwpnua (thedréma)=a spectacle, hence a 
subject for contemplation, a principle, a 
theorem, from @cewp& (¢hedrd) = to look at, to 
behold, to view; Qewpéds (thedros) = a spectator ; 
Oeaopar, Ocouar (theaomat, thedmai) = to see, 

to view ; Fr. théoreme; Sp. & Ital. teorema.] 


1, Geom.: A proposition to be proved; a 
statement of a principle to be demonstrated ; 
that is, the truth of which is required to be 
made evident by a course of reasoning, called 
a demonstration. 
of investigation, which is that for the most 
part employed in geometry, it is usual to 
state the principle to be proved before com- 
mencing the demonstration, which proceeds 
by a regular course of argumentation to the 
final conclusion, confirmatory of the principle 
enunciated. The principle being proved, it 
may properly be employed as a premiss in the 
deduction of new truths. The principle, as 
enunciated before the demonstration, is the 
theorem; its statement after demonstration 
constitutes a rule or formula, according as the 
statement is made in ordinary or in algebraic 
language. A theorem differs from a problem 
in this, that the latter is a statement of some- 
thing to be done, the former of something to 
be proved. 7 

2. Alg. & Anal. : Something used to denote 
a rule, especially when that rule is expressed 
by symbols or formule: as, the binomial 
theorem. aette 1 

*3. A speculative truth; a posi 


* the-6-rém’-a-tist, s. 


* the-dr-ic, * the-or-ichk, * the-or-ik 


It had two | 


thé-ér-ie-a, s. pl. [Gr. dedp 


In the synthetical method | 


the’-d-rist, s. [Eng. theor(y); -ist. 


down as an acknowledged truth; that which 
is considered and established as a principle, 


“Questionless he (Soloman) was himself most, con- 
versaut therein [theology]; for proof whereof he did 
leave so many excellent theorems and precepts of 
divinity to us.”—Barrow ; Sermuns, vol. ili., ser. 22. 


4 (1) Negative theorem: A theorem which 
expresses the impossibility of any assertion. 

(2) Particular theorem: A theorem which 
extends only to a particular quantity, ~ 

(3) Universal theorem: A theorem which 
extends to any quantity without restriction. 


* thé’-d-rém, v.t. [Tieorem, s.] To reduce 


to or formulate into a theorem. 


thé-6-ré-m&t-ie, thé-d-ré-mit’-ic-al, 


a. ([GY. Oewpynnatixds (thedrématikos).| Per- 
taining to a theorem ; contained in a theorem; 
consisting of theorems. 


[THROREMATIC.] 
One who forms theorems ; one who theoriges. 


* thé-0-rém -ic, * thé-6-rém’-ick, a. 


[Eng. theorem ; -ic.] Theorematic (q.v.). 


“Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the con- 
ceptions we have of things, is negative or positive.”— 
ew. 


thé-6-rét -ic, thé-d-rét'-ic-al, a. [Gr. 


Oewpntixds (thedrétikos) ; Fr. théorétique.] Per- 
taining or relating to theory ; founded or de- 
pending on theory or speculation ; terminating 
in theory or speculation ; not practical ; specu- 
lative. : 

“ Admirably well turned, not only for the theoretick, 


but also the practical behaviour of cunning fellows. 
—Tatler, N On19L. 


thé-d-rét/-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. theoretical; 


-ly.] Ina theoretical manner; in or by theory; 
sees to theory ; speculatively ; not prac- 
ically. | ; 


“Geography is . . . theoretically speaking, an essen- 


Hales of the latter science,’—Herschel: Astronomy, 


thé-6-rét’-ies, s. [Tueorrric.] The specu- 


lative parts of a science ; speculation. 


©. 
s. & a. (Gr. Ocwpuc (thedrike); Lat. theonica 
(ars) ; Fr. théorique.) A 

A. As subst.: Speculation, theory 
merly pron. thé'-dr-%c). ii 

“The bookish theoric, — 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As masterly as he; were prattle, without p 
Is all his soldiership.” Shakesp, ° Ot: 
B. As adj.: The same as THEORI 

“‘We are more beholden to her for all p) 
end seneonick knowledge.”"—Howell: Lett 
theoric-fund, s. (pron. 

Greek Antig.: The surplus of 0 
venue, which, after defraying all « 
the peace establishment, was devo’ 
formation of a fund for fu 
citizens not absent from Attica 
tio oboli, being the price of seats at 1 
dramatic festivals.. 1 hy 


;: 


-neut. pl. of heir sa tae A 


theorizes ; one who forms theorie 

latist. an 
“Truths that the theorist could nev 

“deavobservation taught me, Bn te 

*e ' Cowper: Progress of 


eorizing or s 
he thi + 


Te 


ee. ea eS 


theorizer—therapeutist 
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solely by theory ; to indulge in theories ; to 
speculate. 


tha’-d-riz-ér, s. (Eng. theoriz(e); -er.] One 
who theorizes ; a theorist. 


the’-o-ry, * the-o-rie, s. [Fr. théorie, from 
Lat. theoria; Gr, Qewpia (thedria) =a behold- 
ing, contemplation, speculation.; Oewpds (the- 
Oros) = a spectator; Sp. & Ital. teoria.] 
(THEOREM.]) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Speculation ; supposition explaining 
= something; a doctriue or scheme of things 
which terminates in speculation or contem- 
plation, without a view to practice; hypo- 
thesis. (Often taken in an unfavourable 
sense, as implying something visionary.) 
2. Plan or system ; scheme. 


8. An exposition of the general principles 
of any science: as, the theory of music—that 
is, the speculations arising from a knowledge 
of the principles of sound. The rules for 
composition and arrangement of music for 
voices and instruments in rhythm, melody, 

harmony, counterpoint, and instrumentation, 
4, The science distinguished from the art ; 
the rules of an art, as distinguished from the 
practice; as, the theory and practice of medi- 
cine. 
II. Science: An explanation of phenomena 
which accounts for them so satisfactorily, 
that there is a high probability that the true 
cause of their occurrence has been pointed 
‘out. It is sometimes used in science in the 
game sense as hypothesis; and also in the 
law courts, when, for instance, in a murder 
ease it is stated that ‘“‘the theory of the 
4 pep recntion is,” that this or this occurred. 
_ More generally scientific men use the word 


to signify a hypothesis which has been es- 
tablished as, apparently, the true one. It is 
thus a stronger word than hypothesis. A 
_ theory is founded on principles which have 
been established on independent evidence. A 
_ hypothesis merely assumes the operation of 
@ cause which would account for the pheno- 
ma, but has not evidence that such cause 
, actually at work. Metaphysically, a 
y is nothing more than a hypothesis 
ported by a large amount of probable 
idence. 
5-5 -Sis, «. The ultimate absorption of the 
soul into deity. 
-6-s0ph, s. [Tuxosornxy.] One who 
to have a knowledge of God, or of the 
nature, by means of internal illumina- 
mystic, a theosophist. . 
-phér, s. [Taxosopuy.] The same 
{ HEOSOPHIST (q.V.). 
e it Teutonic theoso; are Behmen.”— 

i Brose: Poot ey Quality, aa 


sdph-ic, * thé-d-sdph’-Yek, thé- 
oph-ic-al, a. [Eng. theosoph(y); -ic, 
| Pertaining or relating to theosophism 
he theosophists ; divinely wise. 
rtal of the theo. i 
Oe Enea ste theosophic temple.”—Pall 


5 e Its objects 
o form the nucleus of a Universal 
ood of Humanity, without distinc- 
ace, creed, or colour; (2) To pro- 
the study of Aryan and other Eastern 
é ligions, and sciences; (8) To 
unexplained laws of Nature and 
powers of man. The society has 
branches in Europe and in India. (See 
Theosophy ; Sinnett: Occult World.) 
h’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. theo- 
] In a theosophical manner ; 
dir vine illumination. 

-6-phism, s. [Gr. 6cés (theos)= God, 


dptoua(sophisma) ; codds (sophos) = wise. ] 
sion divine illumination; enthu- 


may be 


of the spirit of theosophism 
'! Hist. Philosophy, vol. ii. 


O-phist, s. [Turosopnism.] One 
ivates or affects theosophy ; one who 
as to interco V 


ntercourse with God and 
, one who pretends to derive 


ine 


= one 


vof the | 
3 


* the-0-sd-phist’-ic-al, a. [Eng. theoso- 
plist ; -ical.) Theosophical, 


*thé-os'-6-phize, v.i. [Eng. theosoph(y); 
-ize.) To treat of or to practise theosophy. 


thé-ds'-6-phy, s. [Gr. deocopia (theosophia) 
= knowledge of divine things: «6s = God, 
and copia (sophia) = wisdom ; vodds (Sophos) 
= wise; Fr. théosophie ; Sp. & Ital. teoso/ia.] 

Hist.: A term signifying literally ‘‘ Divine 
Wisdom,” but which has been employed to 
designate several systems differing widely 
from each other, of which the chief are: 

(1) The system of the Fire-philosophers or 
Rosicrucians (q.v.), who claimed to be able, 
by a miraculous intuition of the properties of 
the so-called element of fire, to provide a 
solution, not only for every difficulty of 
physics, but also for every doubtful problem 
in the spiritual world, The leader of this 
movement was Paracelsus (1493-1541); it 
gained many adherents on the Contineut, and 
hada celebrated advocate in England in the 
person of Robert Fludd (1574-1637), These 
Theosophists asserted that God, who is un- 
changeable, acts in the kingdom of grace 
just as he does in the kingdom of nature; so 
that whoever understands how natural bodies, 
in particular the metals, are changed, under- 
stands also what passes in the soul in regenera- 
tion, sanctification, and renovation. 

(2) A form of Christian mysticism, which, 
excluding the dialectic processes of philo- 
sophy and the claims of authority and revela- 
tion, professed to derive its knowledge of 
God from direct and immediate intuition and 
contemplation, or from the immediate com- 
munication of God himself. Traces of this 
belief are to be found in the early history of the 
Church, but the name Theosophy, in this con- 
nection, is applied chiefly to the system de- 
veloped from the writings of Jacob Bohme, or 
Bohmen (1575-1624), a shoemaker of Gorlitz, 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Teutonic Philosopher.” 
He studied the Scriptures diligently, acquired 
some notions of chemistry and natural science, 
saw visions, as he believed, and came at last 
to consider his speculations on the Deity and 
origin of things as given to him by internal 
illumination. According to Bdhme, finite 
existences are an efflux from the One Infinite 
existence, and such efflux, manifesting itself 
in fire, light, and spirit, is a necessary attri- 
bute of God’s own being. Angels and men 
owe their origin to the divine fire, from which 
light and love are generated in them. This 
triune life is the perfection of being, and the 
loss of it constituted the fall of angels and 
men. Christ restored to men the germ of the 

aradisaical life, which is possessed by all 
hrough the new birth and his indwelling. 
No man can be lost except by the wilful 
destruction of the germ of the divine life, 
Bohme’s Theosophy, however, was at the 
bottom thoroughly Christian, Henry More 
(1614-87), to some extent, adopted Bohme’s 
opinions, as did William Law (1686-1761). 

(3) Search after divine knowledge—the 
term divine applying to the divine nature of 
the abstract prinaiple, not to the quality of 
a Personal God. (Olcott: Theosophy, p. 176.) 
Theosophy is apparently allied to Spiritual- 
ism, and, like it, is decidedly anti-Christian. 
Moreover it has been alleged, with some show 
of truth, that the so-called occult phenomena 

roduced by some of the leading theosophists 
limageot of their system are neither more 
nor less than conjuring tricks. In this country 
there are numerous mountebanks professing 
beliefs somewhat analogous to theosophy in 
outward form. 


*the-6-tdch’-nic, a. [Eng. theotechn(y); -ic.] 
Pertaining to the action or intervention of 
the gods ; operated or carried on by the gods, 


*the’-0-téch-ny, s. (Gr. ess (theos) = God, 
and 7exvy (techné) = art.] The supernatural 
beings introduced into any piece of literary 
composition, 


“‘The personages of the Homeric theotechny, under 
which name I include the whole of the supernatural 
beings, of whatever rank, introduced into the poems.” 
—Gladstone ; Juventus Mundi, ch. vii. 


thé-6d-thé’-ca, s. [Pref. theo-, and Gr. @jn 
(théké) =a case, a receptacle.] The same as 
MONSTRANCE (q.V.). 


Thé-St’-d-k5s, s. [Eccles. Gr. Ocoréxos (theo- 

tokos) = bringing forth or giving birth to God: 

Oeds (theos) = God, and toxos Seiay = bring- 
‘forth ; rikrw (tiktd) = to bring forth.] 


Church Hist. & Theol.: A title of the Virgim 
Mary. The word itself does not occur in the 
New Testament, but its equivalent (‘‘ the 
mother of my Lord’’) isfound (Luke i. 43), As 
an ecclesiastical term it was adopted at the 
Councils of Ephesus (A.D. 431) and Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451), to assert the divinity of our Lord’s 
Person. 

“The title Theotokos, assigned to the Blessed Virgin 
by eminent Fathers before the Nestorian controversy 
(see Bright: Hist. Church, p. 302), and by the whole 
Church ever since the Council of Ephesus, is essentially 

longs yuaadoe : 
ote 


a tribute to Christ’s personal 
Bampton Lectures (ed. 11th), p. 261 


* theow, s. [A.S.] A slave. 


*theow-man, s. [A.8.] A slave, a serf, @ 


bondman, 
* ther, adv. 
* ther-a-bout-en, adv. [THEREABOUT.] 


* ther-a-gain, adv. [Eng. there, and agatm] 
Against that. 


thér’-a-pei-¢y, s. 
peutics. 

“ And contrasted this with the hopeless scepticism 
of the present day, as illustrated by the conspicuous 
absence of therapeucy from the proceedings of the 
late International Medical Congress,”—Daily News, 
Oct, 5, 1881, 


thér’-a-peit, s. [THERAPEUT#.] One of the 
Therapeute (q.v.). 


“Philo on the Essenes and Therapeuts.”—Saturday 
Review, Nov, 5, 1881, p. 585. 


Thér-a-pew’-tz, s.pl. [Gr. Oeparevmms (thera- 
peutés) =a servant ; Geparedw (therapeud) = to 
serve. ] 

Church Hist.: A term applied to a body of 
Egyptian Jews by Philo in his Contemplative 
Life. They arose about the end of the first 
century, and gave themselves up entirely to 
contemplation of the Deity, performing none 
of the duties of active life, but living in soli- 
tary cells like hermits, and meeting every: 
Saturday, which they kept as a great holiday, 
for devotion in common, after which they 
again retired to their respective semneia or 
cells, and spent their time in their customary 
speculations. Eusebius (Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., 
ch. xvii.) claims them as Christian monks es- 
tablished by St. Mark, though without using 
the word Therapeute ; and says, ‘‘ Who can 
doubt that Philo is speaking about the cus- 
toms of our people?” Others have called 
them Contemplative Essenes [Essener] ; Lange 
thought they were Oriental philosophers of 
melancholy temperament who had imbibed 
Jewish notions; and Jablonski considered 
them Egyptian priests addicted to astrology. 


“Tagree entirely with those who regard the Thera- 

ute as being Jews claiming to be true disciples of 

oses, and as being neither Christians nor y ptians. 
In reality, they were wild and melancholy enthusiasts, 
who led a life incongruous alike with the law of 
Moses, and of sober reason.” —Af : Kecles, Hist. 
(ed. Reid), p. 15. 


thér-a-pei’-tic, a. & s. [Fr. thérapeutique, 
from Lat. therapeutica (ars) = (the art) of 
healing, from Gr, Gepamevrixos (therapeutikos), 
from @epare’tys (therapeutés) =a servant.) 
(THERAPEUT.] ; 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to the healing art; 
curative ; concerned in discovering and apply- 
ing remedies for diseases, 


‘* Therapeutick or curative physick, we term that 
which restoreth the patient unto sanity, and taketh 
away diseases Scr eely atlecting."—Browne; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iv., ch. xiii. 


*B, As subst.: One of the Jewish sect 
called Therapeute (q.v.). 


thér-a-pew’-tic-al, a. [Eng. therapeutic; 
-al.] The same as THERAPEUTIC (q.v.). 


‘This remedy, in my opinion, should rather be pro 
phylactical, for prevention of the disease, than thera 
peutical, for the cure of it."—errand : Love & Melan- 
choly, p. 336, 


thér-a-pew’-tics, s. (THERAPEUTIC.] 

Med. : The science which treats of the heal- 
ing of diseases. It deals with the form, man- 
ner, and time in which drugs should be 
adininistered, if needful to administer them 
at all; it instructs how to avoid incompatible 
combinations, and classifies remedial agents, 
(For its history in this sense, see MEDICINE, 
Il. 3.) Therapeutics also investigates the laws 
of health, and how it can be preserved. [Hy- 
GIENE.| Another branch of it is Dietetics. 
(Drereric, B.] 


* thér-a-pew’-tist, s. [THerapgutic.] Ona 
versed in therapeutics. 


(THERE. ] 


(THERAPEUTIC.] Thera- 


ench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing 
on=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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thér-a-pon, s. (Gr. Geparwy (therapdn) = an 
attendant. ] 
Tchthy.: A genus of Percide, with about 


twenty species, some of which are more or 


less marine, spread over the Indo-Pacific. 
Body oblong, compressed, with scales of 
moderate size; teeth villiform; branchio- 


stegals six. They are all of sinall size, and 
may be readily recognized by the blackish 
longitudinal bands with which the body is 
ornamented. 


*thér-a-py, s. (Gr. Ocpameta (therapeia) = 
service, nurture.] Therapeutics. 


*ther-be-forne, adv. 
*ther-by, adv. 


thére, * ther, * thore, adv. [A.S. dhar, dher; 
cogu. with Dut. dwar; Icel. thar; Dan. & Sw. 
der; Goth. thar; O. H. Ger. dar, dara; M. H. 
Ger. dar ; Ger. da.] 

1, In that place ; at that place; as opposed 
to here, there generally denotes the place most 
distant, but in some cases the words are used 
merely in contradlistinction without reference 
to-nearness or distance. 


“In crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot 
against a stone, and were asked how the stone came to 
be there ; I might ossibly answer, that for any thing 
I knew to the ANS #4 had been there for ever.”— 
Paley: Natural Theology, ch. i. 


2. In this or that object, point, or matter ; 
therein, in that, in this, herein. 


“ There art thou happy.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 8 


8, At that point or stage; after going so 
far : as, He did not stop there. 
4. Into that place ; thither. 


‘The rarest that e’er came there.” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, li. 1. 


5. Used as an exclamation calling attention 
to something, as to a person, object, or state- 
ment. 

r Suny there it goes."—Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, 

Ve 


(THEREBEFORE.] 


(THEREBY.] 


6. Used like that in interjectional phrases, 
“ There's ® weuch.”"—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, 
1 


7 Frequently used before the verb, when 
there is an inversion of the subject. 


“ And there came a voice froin Heaven, saying, Thou 
art my beloved Sou.”"—WMark i, 11, 


§ There in composition represents A.S. 
dhére, dat. fem. of the definite article, and is 
not quite the same as the adverb there. 
(THEREFORE. ] 

(1) Here and there: [HERE]. 


*(2) Here by there : Here and there. (Spenser.) 


there-right, adv. 
1, Straightforward. 
2. On this very spot. (Collog.) 


¢hére’-a-bout, adv. [Eng. there, and about.] 
1, About or near that place. 
2. Near that number, degree, or quantity: 
as, ‘There were two hundred, or thereabout. 
*3. Concerning that. 
“Much perplexed thereabout.”"—Luke xxiv. 4 


thére’-a-bduts, adv. (THEREABOUT.] There- 
about; near that number, degree, or quantity. 


“Five or six thousand horse, or thereabouts.”— 
Shakesp.: All's Weill, iv. 3 


thére-af’-tér, adv. (Eng. there, and after.] 
1. After that; afterwards, 


2. According to that; accordingly. 


“ Would’st thou not eat? Thereafter as I like 
The giver, answered Jesus.” A/ilton: P. R., if. 321. 


*3. Of or after that sort; of that kind, 
quality, or condition. 
** My audience is not thereafter. Derainee. 


thére’ ~a-nént, adv. (Eng. there, and anent.] 
Concerning that; as regards or respects that 
matter or point. (Scotch.) 


thére’-At, *ther-at, adv. (Eng. there, and 
at.) 
1. At that place ; there. 


“ He opened a secrete gate and out thereat 
Conveied her.”  Ohaucer; Testament of Creseide. 


2. At that thing or event; on that account, 
“Every errour is a stain to the beauty of nature; 
for which cause it blusheth thereat, and glorieth in 
the contrary."—Aooker. 
thére’-a-way, adv. (Eng. there, and away.] 
1, Away, in that place or direction. 
z. About there or that; thereabouts. 
(Collog.) 


therapon—therial 


*thére’ -bé-fore, *there-be-forn, adv. 
{Bng. there, and before.] Before that time. 
“In sterres many 4 winter fherbefarn 
Was writ the deth of Hector, Achilles.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,639. 
thare-by’, *there-bi, adv. [Eng. there, and 
by.) 
1. Annexed or attached to that. 


“Well, thereby hangs a tale."—Shakesp.: Merry 
Wives, iv. 4. 


2. By that; by that means ; in consequence 
of that. 


“As if one asking, what a fibre was? I should 
answer him, that it was a thing made up of several 
fibres: would he thereby be enabled to understand 
what a fibre was better than he did before ?”"—Locke: 
Hum. Onderst., vk. ii., ch. xiii. 


3. By or near that place; near that num- 
ber, degree. or quantity ; thereabouts. 
“ Therevy a crystal stream did gently play.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. 
thére-for’, ther-for, adv. 
for.) For that or this ; for it. 


“' Therfor the Jewis answerden and seiden to him, 
what tokene schewist thou to us that thou doist these 
thingis? "— Wycliffe: John ii. 


thére’-fore, adv. [A.S. fore dhére (sace) = for 
that (cause).] (THERE, J.] 
1. For that; for that or this reason; re- 
ferring to something previously stated. 


“The Romanists say, ‘tis best for men, and so 
suitable to the goodness of God that there should be 
an infallible judge of controversies on earth; and 
eee are there is une."—Locke: Hum. Underst., bk. i., 
ch. lv. 


2. Consequently. 


3. In return, exchange, or compensation 
for this or that. 

“ What shall we have therefore}”"—Matt, xix. 27. 

4, For that purpose. 

“ We are therefore progoedns 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., 1. 4. 

¥ Therefore, that is, for this reason, marks a 
deduction ; consequently, thatis, in consequence, 
marks a consequence; accordingly, that is, ac- 
cording to something, implies au agreement 
oradaptation. Therefore is employed particu- 
larly in abstract reasoning; consequently is 
employed either in reading or in the narrative 
style ; accordingly is used principally in the 
narrative style. 


thére-frém’, adv. (Eng. there, and from.] 
From this or that. 


“ Be ye therefore very courageous tw do all that is 
written in the law, that ye turn not aside therefrom, 
to the right hand or to the left."—Joshuu xxiii. 6. 


bs thére-hénge’, adv, (Eng. there, and hence.] 
Thence. 


“ Thither doe I resolve to go once more by the grace 
of Christ, and therehence to take ny, passage into 
Christendome over renowned Greece."—J/. Taylor: 
Works, (1630.) 


thére-in’, * thar-in, * ther-in, * ther- 
ynne, adv. [Eng. there, and in.] 
1. In that or this time, place, or thing. 


“ And he entride into the temple: and bigan to cast 
outuen sillinge thereinne and biynge.”—Wycliffe: 
uke ix, 


2. In that or this particular point, matter, 
or respect, 
“* Therein thou wrongest thy children.” 
Shukesp. : 3 Henry VI., iii, 2. 
thére- in-td’, adv. [Eng. there, and into.] 
Into that place or matter. 


“Let not them that are in the countries enter 
thereinto,”—Luke xxi. 21. 


thére- -Of’, adv. (Eng. aed and of.] Of that 
or this. 


“In the day that thou eatest theregf, thou shalt 
surely die.”"—Genesis ii. 17. 


(Eng. there, and 


* thér-é-61-6- gist, s. (Eng. thereolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One who is versed in thereology. 


* thér-8-61'-0-gY, s. [Gr. Gepa (therd)= to 
medicate; sutf. -ology.] The art of healing ; 
therapeutics. 


thére-6n’, adv. 
this ; on it. 
ene ren when he thought thereon he wept.”"—Mark 
72. 
thére-6ut’, adv. [Eng. there, and out.] 
1. Out of that or this ; out of it. 
“There came water thereout.”"—Judges xv. 19. 
2. Without; out of doors. (Scotch.) 
* 3. Therefore ; in consequence of that. 
‘And thereout have condemned them to lose their 
lives" "—Sidney » Arcadia, bk. iii. 


thére-td’, adv. (Eng. there, and to.] 


[A.S. dheéron.] On that or 


1. To that or this. 
* 2. Besides ; over and above; to boot, 


“Tf she be black, and thereto have a wit.” 
hukesp.: Othello, v. L 


* thére-td-fore’, adv. [Formed from there, 


on analogy of heretofore. Before that time ; 
before that. 


thére-tin— —dér, adv. [Eng. 
Under that or this. 


“Those which come nearer unto reason, find para 
dise under the equinoctial line, judging that there- 
under might be found most pleasure nad the greatest 
fertility.’—aleigh. 


thére-iin-td’ ,adv. [Eng. there, and unto.] 


1, To that or this; thereto. 


“ Points of rena pertaining thereunto.” 
Shakesp.. Henry VIII, & & 


* 2. Besides; in addition. 


thére-tip-6n’, adv. [Eng. there, and upon.] 
1. Upon that or this ; thereon. 
2. In consequence of that. 


“‘ Thereupon I drew my sword on you.” 
Shakesp. > Comedy pore » es 


3. Immediately ; at once. 


thé-ré’-va, s. [Gr. Ocpevw (thereus) = to hunt 
after, to chase.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Therevids 
(q.v.). 

thé-ré’-vi-des, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. therev(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -td@.] 

Entom.: A family of Notacantha, akin to 
Asilide, but having the proboscis short, and 
terminated by fleshy lips. The larva, which 
is long, lives in mould and rotten wood, The 
perfect insect feeds on other Diptera. 


* thére-while’, *ther-while, adv. [Eng. 
there, and while,] At the same time. 


“‘Teachyng vs therwhile, to vse the most fauour 


possible towardes sinners.”—Udal: Luke xxii. 


thére-with’, adv. [Eng. there, and with.] 
1, With that or this. 


“‘Thave learned in whatsoever state I am therewtth 
to be content." —Philippians iv. 11. 


* 2, Immediately. 


thére-with-al, adv. [Eng. there, and withal.) 
1. With that or this; therewith. 


2. At the same time. 


“* Give her that ring, and therewithal 
This letter.” Shukesp.: Two Gentlemen, iv. 4 


* 3, Over and above. 


“ Therewithal the execrable act 
On their late murther'd king they saeceree 


Donne, 
thérf, *tharf, *tharfe, a. [A.S. therf, 
theorf = unfermented.] Unleavened. 

“The oyst schulde be of therf brede."—Treviea > 
Higden, v. 9. 
therf-bread, * therf-breed, s. Un- 
leavened bread. 
“ With therf-breed and lettus wilde.” 
Cursor Mundi, 6,079. 


*ther-fore, adv. [THEREFORE.] 


* ther-fro, adv. [Mid. Eng. ther = there, and 
fro.) Froin that; therefrom. 


*ther-gaine, adv. [Mid. Eng. ther = there, 
and again.} Against that. 


ther’ -{-&c, s. & a. (Lat. theriacus; Gr. 
Onpraxos (theriakos).] [TREACLE.] 

A, As subst.: A name formerly given to 
various compositions supposed to be efficacious 
ayvainst poison, but afterwards restricted to 
what is termed Theriaca Andromachi, a Venice 
treacle, which is a compound of sixty-four 


there, and under.) 


drugs, prepared, pulverized, ana reduced by 


means of honey to an electuary. 


‘‘When the disease was young, it was mitigated 
with rob of elder; with crabs-eyes; spirits of harts- 
horn ; theriac and viuegur.”—T7he Student, iL 344. 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to theriac 3 
medicinal. 


phere -a-ca,s. [Lat.] The same as THERIAG 
q.V. 
thé-ri-a-cal, *the-ri-a-call, a. (Lat. 


theriacus.] The same as THERIAC Qa. v.). 


“ Theriacall trochisks, trosches made of vipers flesh, 
to enter into the composition theriaca, that is, 
treacle."—Plutarch ¢ Glossary. 


* thér’-i-al, * thér’-i-all, a. 
‘Theriac, medicinal. 


“ Yet see what account there is made of a composi- 
tion called theria/l, devised onely for excesse and 
superfiuitie,”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxix., ch. i. 


(THERIAc.] 


j 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pst, * 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, © = 6; ey = a; qu= 


therianthropic—thermography 
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thér-i-an-throp’-ic, a, (Gr. @npiov (therion) 

=awikl beast, aud avOpwre«os (authrdpikos) = 
of or belonging to man ; human.) 

Compar. felig.: A term applied by Tiele 

‘see extract] to one of his divisions of Poly- 

heisim ; the other and higher stage he calls 
Anthropomorphic. [ZooLaTry.] 


“ Most Images of the gods are either human bodies 
with heads ¢f animals or the bodies of nuimals with 
Hunn heads, It is therefore we eall their religion 
therianthropic.”—Kneyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xx. 368, 


thér-i-di’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. theridi(on); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. sulf. -ide.] 

Zool.: A very extensive family of Dipneu- 
mone, Sinall or moderate-sized spiders, with 
the aldomen generally large, as compared 
with the cephalothorax, and broadly ovate. 
Fore legs usually the longest; eyes in two 
transverse rows. These spiders are found 
among folinge, and sometimes construct ir- 
regular webs. The species are most numerous 
in temperate climates, and the vreater number 
belong to the Eastern hemisphere. 


thé-rid’-i-6n, s. (Gr. @npéiscov (théridion) = 
a@small animal ; @npiov (therion) =a beast.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of Theridiide 
(q.v.). 


thé-rid’-d-mjys, s. [Gr. 0p (thér)=a wild 
beast ; elSos (eidos) = form, and pus (mus) = 
& mouse.) 
- Paleont.: A genus of Rodents of doubtful 
affinities, from the Miocene of Europe, 


¢ thér-i-6-dont, a. & s. [THeRropontra.] 
A. As adj.:; Of or belonging to the order 
Theriodoutia (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the Therio- 
dontia (q.v.). (Q. J. G. S., 1876, p. 352.) 


¢ thér-i-0-dén’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. pl. (Gr. 
O@npiov (thérion), and 
ddovs (odous), genit. 
bSovtos (odontos) = a 
tooth. Named from 
the maminalian char- 
acter of the denti- 
tion.] 

Paleont.: An 
order of Reptilia 
founded by Owen for 
the reception of a 
number of remains 
from deposits in 
South Africa of Tri- 
asic or Permian age. 

The dentition is of 
the carnivorous ty pe, 
consisting of incisors, canines, and molars. 


¢thér -{-6-mor’-pha, s. pl. [Gr. @piov 
1 ‘egg =a wild beast, and popdy (morphe) = 
form. 

Zool. : Owen's name for the Tailless Amphi- 
bians (Frogs and Toads), more generally called 
Anouvra, or Butrachia Salientia. [tisasynonym 
of Huxley’s Batrachia, a name used by Owen 
to designate the class Amphibia. 


thér-i-d6-mor’-phic, a. (THERiomorrHa.] 
 Compar. Relig.: Having the form of one of 
the lower animals. [Zoouatry.] 
- “The Egyptian gods, theriomorphic in their earliest 
shapes,"—Nineteenth Century, Sept, 1886, p. 440. 
‘thér-i-6-sii-chiis, s. (Gr. @npiov (thérion), 
ne godxos (souchos) = an Egyptian uame for 
the ervcodile.] 
 Paleont.: A genus of Crocodilia, with one 
_ species, from the Purbeck beds. 


thér-i_6t’-d-my, s. (Gr. Oplov (thérion) =a 
wild beast, and rou% (comé) = a cutting.] The 
anatomy of animals ; zootomy. 


érm,s. [Terma] A hot-bath, a bath. 


er’ —-me, s. pl. ([Lat., from Gr. Oeppds 
03) =hot.] Hot springs, hot baths, 


ér-mal, a. [Gr. O<puds (thermos) = hot.] Of 
pertaining to heat ; warm. 


thermal-alarm, s. 
ach.: An attachment for giving indica- 
ns of a hot bearing. 


fee conlvais, s. The analysis of 
») of solar light, and the ascertainment, 
means of a delicate thermopile, how the 
erature is affected by passing over the 
ral colours and the invisible spectrum 
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thermal-capacity, s. 
Physics: The amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of a body one degree. 


thermal-motor, s. A machine in which 
the expansion and contraction of an object or 
material, by changes in the temperature, is 
male a means of motion, The term is usually 
applied to a machine operated by natural ther- 
mometric changes, 


thermal-springs, thermal-waters, 
8. pl. Hot springs. ; 


thermal-unit, s. That quantity of heat 
which corresponds to an interval of 1° F. in 
the temperature of 1 1b, avoirdupois of water 
at 39°10° F. It is to the French thermal unit 
(2° C. in 1 kilogramme of water) as 1 ; 3°96832. 


thér’-mal-ly, adv. (Eng. thermal; -ly.] In 
a thermal munner; with reference to heat. 


ther-man’-ti-dote, s. [Pref. therm-, and 

Bug. antidote (q.v.).} An East Indianapparatus 
for producing a current of air. 

“The punkal would be a ruinous appendage, while 


the thermantidote is out of the question.”—Duily 
Telegraph, Aug. 25, 1883, 


thér- mét’- 6 - graph, thér - mét’- ro - 
graph, s. [(THERMOMETOGRAPH.] 


therm’ -ic, a. [Gr. @epuds (thermos) = hot.] 
Pertaining or relating to heat ; thermal. 


Thér -mi- dor, s. [Fr.] Literally, the Hot 
Month, tie name given, in Oct., 1793, by the 
French Convention to the eleventh month of 
the Republican year, Itcomimenced on July 19, 
and was the second summer month. 


Thér-mi-dor-i-an, s. (THermrpor.] 
French Hist.: One of those who, in 1794, 
took part in the coup d'état by which the fall 
of Robespierre was effected. They were so 
called because the Reign of Terror was brought 
to an end on the 9th Thermidor. 


thér-mo-, thérm-, pref. (Gr. Oepuéds 
(thermos) = hot.] A prefix used in a number 
of compound words referring to heat or temn- 
perature. 


thermo-barometer, s. An instrument 
for measuring altitudes by means of deter- 
mining the boiling-point of water. They con- 
sist essentially of a small metallic vessel for 
boiling water, fitted with very delicate ther- 
mometers, which are only graduated from 80° 
to 100°; so that each degree occupying a con- 
siderable space on the scale, the tenths, and 
even the hundredths of a degree may be esti- 
mated, and thus it is possible to determine 
the height of a place by means of the boiling- 
point to within about ten feet. 


thermo-chemistry, s. 

Chem.: That branch of the science which 
deals with the heat liberated or absorbed 
during a chemical reaction; thus, 2 grams of 
hydrogen, in combining with 16 grams of 
oxygen to form water, liberates a certain 
detinite amount of heat, viz., 69,000 calories 
(units of heat); whilst water, on being de- 
composed into its elements, is found to absorb 
the same amount of heat. 


thermo-current, s. 


Elect. : An electric current produced by the 
action of heat. 


thermo-dynamic, a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to the relations between heat and me- 
chanical work. 

“Hence by thermo-dynamic principles, the heat 
converted into mechanical etfect im the cycle of opera- 
tions is. . ."—Hverett: The 0. G. S. System of Units, 
ch. ix., Dp, 54 

Thermo-dynamic valve: A valve depending 

for its operation upon the expansion and con- 
traction occasioned by changes of temperature, 


thermo-dynamics, s. pi. 
Physics: The science which treats of the 
relations subsisting between heat and work, 


thermo-electric, a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to electric currents or effects produced 
by heat. 

Thermo-electric alarm: An apparatus de- 
signed to indicate the rise of temperature 
in bearings for shaftings, or in any kind of 
machinery or any branch of manufacture 
where a fixed temperature is desirable, 

Thermo-electric battery : 


Elect. : A battery in which an electric cur- 
rent is established by applying heat or cold. 


Thermo-electric current : 


Elect.: A current produced by heating some 
art of a suitable apparatus. So named by 
Professor Seebeck to distinguish it from the 

Hyilro-electric, or ordinary voltaic current, 

Thermo-electric force; The electromotive 
force of a thermo-electric circuit. (Hverett: 
Lhe C. G, S. System of Units, ch. xi., p. 74.) 

Thermo-electric pile : 

Elect. : A number of metallic plates of two 
different metals coupled in series, so that the 
whole of one set of the alternate junctions 
are at one side and the other set on the other. 
Antimony and bismuth are preferred, as being 
farthest apart of the metals ranged in thermo- 
electric order. By heating one set of the 
junctions, electricity is developed. In prac- 
tice, the face of the pile, which contains one 
set of juuctions, is turned towards the source 
of heat, such as a polarized beam from an 
electric lantern; then, a galvanometer being 
placed in the circuit of the pile and equili- 
brated, any increase or diminution of the 
temperature in the beam is at once shown by 
movement of the galvanometer needle. 


Thermo-electric series : 


Elect. ; Metals arranged in the order of their 
capacity to generate a thermo-electric current 
when heated. 


Thermo-electric value: 


Elect. ; The value or capability of particular 
metals for thermo-electric purposes. (See 
extract.) 

“ The difference of the thermo-electric values of two 
metals at a given temperature, ¢, is the electromotive 
force per degree of difference between the tempera- 
tures of the junction in a couple formed of these 
metals, when the mean of the temperatures of the 
junctions is t,"—Zverett: The 0. G. S. Sysiem af Units, 
ch, xi,, p. 75. 

thermo-electricity, s. 

Elect.: Electricity excited by application of 
heat to any suitable apparatus, usually the 
junction between two different metals. The 
discovery that it may be thus produced was 
made by Professor Seebeck, of Berlin, in 1821, 


thermo-electrometer, s. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the heating power of 
an electric current, or for determining the 
strength of a current by the heat it produces. 


thermo-element, s. 


Elect.; An element which aids in producing 
thermo-electricity. 


thermo-magnetism, s. 


Elect.: Magnetism produced by the action 
of heat. 


thermo-siphon, s. A siphon attached 
to hot-water heating apparatus, invented by 
Kewley, of London, and Fowler, of Devon- 
shire, 


thér-m6-c&l’-gite, s. (Pref. thermo-, and 
Eng. calcite.) 

Petrol. : A name given by Cordier to non- 
crystalline limestones, most of which enclose 
fossil remains and various sedimentary sub- 
stances. 


thér-mdch-ré-sy, thér’-m6-crose, s. 
[Pref. thermo-, aud Gr. xpaaus (chrosis)= 
colouring.] 

Physics: (See extract). 

“Definite luminous rays being distinguished by 
their colours, to these different obscure calorific raya 
Melloni gives the name of thermocroye or heat colora- 
tion. The invisible portion of the spectrum is accord- 
ingly mapped out into a series of spaces, each possess- 
ing its own peculiar feature corresponding to the 
coloured spaces which are seen in that portion of the 
spectrum visible to our eyes.”—Ganot.: Physics (ed. 
Atkinson), § 429, 


* thér’-m6-g6n, s. [Pref. thermo-, and Gr. 
yevvaw (gennad) = to produce.] An old name 
for caloric (q.v.). 


thér-mds'-En-oiis, a. [THERMOGEN.] Pro- 
ducing heat; caloritic. 


thér’-md-graph, s. [Pref. thermo-, and Gr. 
ypapw (graplo)=to write.) An instrument 
for automatically recording variations of tem- 
perature. 


“ Bowkett’s new thermograph .. . is an instrument 
for recording changes of temperature, which are mea- 
sured by the action of heat upon a hollow, circular 
metallic ring connected with a circular vessel, the 
whole being filled with fluid and hermetically sealed. 
—Nature, Vol. xxiv., p. 470. (1881.) 


thér-mdg’-ra-phy, s. [Tuermocraru.], 
A process by which engravings are copied on 
metal plates, &c., by the agency of heat. 


+ pe At, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
an=shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion= zhi. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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* thér-mdl’-0-£y, s. (Gr. @epuds (thermos) = 
hot; suff. -ology.| A discourse on or an 
account of heat. 


thér-m6m’-6-tér,,s. [Pref. thermo-, and Gr. 
pérpov (metro) = a measure.) 

Physics: An instrument for measuring in- 

tensity of heat, or teinperature, by means of 
expansion of a liquid or gas. Mercury is 
generally employed, aud an ordinary thermo- 
meter consists of a spherical or cylindrical 
glass bulb at the end ofa very fine tube, the 
bulb being completely filled, and the tube 
partly filled, with mercury, whilst the space 
above the mercury contains only a small quan- 
tity of mercury vapour, which offers no resist- 
ance to the expansion of the mercury. A rise 
of temperature is indicated by a rise of the 
mercury in the tube, owing to expansion: 
and, conversely, a fall of temperature is indi- 
cated by a fall of the mercury in the tube. 
A graduated scale is attached, with two fixed 
points: the lower, or freezing point, and the 
upper, or boiling point, of water. The dis- 
tance between the two fixed points is then 
divided into a certain number of equal parts, 
or degrees, which are continued above and 
below the two fixed points. On the Centigrade 
or Celsius thermometer (used by scientific 
men everywhere, and in general use in Conti- 
nental Europe), the distance between the two 
points is divided into 100 degrees, the freezing 
point being 0°, and the boiling point 100°; on 
the Reaumur thermometer (used only in north- 
western Europe), the distance is divided into 
80 degrees, the freezing point being 0°, and the 
boiling point 80°; on the Fahrenheit thermome- 
ter (used in America and England), the dis- 
tance is divided into 180°, but, since zero is 
82 degrees below the freezing point, the freez- 
ing point is 32°, and the boiling point is 212°. 
Degrees above 0° are termed + degrees, whilst 
those below 0° are termed — degrees. 
C+ 5x9+22=F./ F.-382+9x4=R. 
R.- 4x9+4+32=F.] OC. +5x4=R, 
F.-—382+9x 5=C.| R. +4x5=C. 
Mercury can only be used for temperatures 
between — 40° and + 675°, since it freezes at 
— 40° and boils at + 675°. For lower tempera- 
tures alcohol is used ; and for high tempera- 
tures air thermometers are employed, in which 
changes of temperature are measured by the 
expansion or contraction of a known volume 
of air. In deep sea thermometers, used for 
ascertaining the temperature of the sea, the 
bulb is specially protected against the pres- 
sure of the water. [MAXIMUM-THERMOMETER, 
MINIMUM-THERMOMETER. ] 


thér-m6d-mét-ric, thér-md-mét’- 
ric-al, a. (Eng. thermometer ; -ic, -ical.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a thermometer, or 
the measurement of heat. 
2. Made, performed, or ascertained by a 
thermometer. 
ealhe book] comes accompanied with some pre- 
liminaries and an appendix, whereof the former con- 
tains new thermometrical experiments and thoughts.” 
—Boyle: Works, ii. 466. 3 
thermometric-alarm, s, An instru- 
ment to release an alarm when a@ dangerous 
heat is reached in an apartment; a form of fire- 
alarm. One form consists of a bent glass tube 
with a bulb at each end, one of which with a 
part of the stem contains ether; the other 
with a part of the stem containing mercury 
and open to the external air. The tube is 
poised on its centre by gravity. Should the 
temperature be raised by the presence of fire, 
the ether would be expanded, the mercury 
driven into the bulb, the instrument tipped 
over on its axis, and the alarm sounded. 


thermometric-analysis, s. 

Chem,: Applied to certain approximate 
methods of analysis, depending on the obser- 
vation of the temperature when a phenomenon 
takes place, or of the changes of temperature 
accompanying chemical reactions—e.g., fixed 
oils evolve different degrees of heat when 
treated with strong sulphuric acid, and the 
temperatures thus produced are used to deter- 
mine the proportions of two in a mixture, or 
to identify two oils, especially when one is a 
non-drying and the other a drying-oil. When 
15 grms. were treated with 7°5 grms, sul- 
phuric acid of 90 per cent., the following rise 
of temperature was observed in the three oils 
tested: olive-oil from 12-40°, rape-oil from 
17-54°, and linseed-oil from 16-91°. 


thermometric steam-gauge, s. A 
steam-gauge which indicates the pressure in 


thermology—thesis 


a boiler by the amount of expansion of a fluid 
at the temperature due to the pressure, 


thermometric-ventilator, s. A chim- 
ney valve consisting of a circular disk accu- 
rately balanced on a spindle. On one side of 
the disk is an inverted siphon, open at one 
end and having a bulb at the other. The 
lower part of tle siphon tube contains mer- 
cury, and the bulb is full of air. Any increase 
of temperature expands the air in the bulb, 
depresses the mercury, and opens the valve, 
thus allowing the air to pass. 


thér-m6-mét'-ric-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ther- 
mometrical ; -ly.| Ina thermometrical manner ; 
by means of a thermometer. 


thér-m0-mét/-r6-graph, s. (Pref. thermo- ; 
Gr. pétpov (metron) =a measure, and ypagw 
(grapho) = to write.] [THERMOMETER.] 


thér-md-mil-ti_pli-ér, s. [Pref. thermo-, 
and Eng. multiplier.) An instrument invented 
by Nobili for measuring small variations of 
temperature due to radiant heat. [Thermo- 
electric pile.) 


thér-m6-na/-trite, s. [Pref. thermo-; Eng. 
natr(on), and suff. -ite (Min.). } 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, usually 
occurring as an efflorescence. Hardness, 1 to 
1°53 sp. gr. 1°5 to 1°6; lustre, vitreous. Com- 
pos. : carbonic acid, 35°5; soda, 50°0; water, 
14°5 =100, which is equivalent to the formula 
NaOCOg+HO. Found in lakes and about 
some mines and volcanoes, 


thér-m6-ni’-trite, s. 


+ thér-m0o-pé-g6l’-0-&Y, s. Pref. thermo- ; 
Gr. mnyq (pegé) =a spring, a well, and Adyos 
(logos) = a discourse.) 

Phys. Science : The science of the phenomena 
of hot springs, geysers, &c. 


thér’-mo-phone, s. [Pref. thermo-, and Gr. 
povy (phoné) = sound, 

Physics: An instrument in which sonorous 
vibrations are produced by the expansion of 
heated bodies connected with an electro- 
magnet. It was first described by Theodor 
Wiesendanger in 1878. 


thér-m6-phyll-ite, s. [Pref. thermo-, and 
Eng. phyllite.) 

Min.: A mineral occurring in aggregated 
masses of small micaceous scales, which ex- 
foliate before the blowpipe. Hardness, 2°5 ; 
lustre on cleavage faces, pearly ; colour, yel- 
lowish to light-brown. It is a hydrated sili- 
cate of magnesia, which Dana inéludes in his 
group of serpentines. It has been regarded 
as a crystallized form of the mineral serpen- 
tine. Found at Hopansuo, Finland. 


ee s. ([Pref. thermo-, and Eng. 
pile. 


[THERMONATRITE.] 


Elect.: A thermo-electric pile (q.v.). 


thér-md6-scope, s. (Pref. thermo-, and Gr. 
oxorréw (skqped) = to see, to observe.] An in- 
strument for indicating relative differences of 
temperature. The term was applied by Count 
Rumford to an instrument invented by him, 
and similar in principle to the differential 
thermometer of Prof. Leslie. [D1FFERENTIAL.] 


“A thermoscope being carried from the bottom to 
the top of the hill, the included air, instead of shrink. 
ing in that colder region, manifestly dilated itself, and 
movably. depressed the water.”—Boyle: Works, i. 208, 


thér-m6-scop’-ic, thér-m6-scép'-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. thermoscop(e); -ic, -ical.) Of or 
pertaining to the thermoscope; made by 
means of a thermoscope. 


thér-m6-stat, s. (Pref. thermo-, and Gr. 
otatés (statos) = standing.] A _ self-acting 
apparatus for regulating temperatures. The 
name thermostat was first applied by Dr. Ure 
to an instrument patented by him in 1831, in 
which the bending of a spring composed of 
two unequally expansible metals, as steel and 
brass, was made to control a valve or damper. 


thér-m6-stat’-ic, a. [Eng. thermostat ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the thermostat. 
thermostatic-alarm, s. <A device to 
give a signal when a certain temperature is 
attained ; used as a fire-alarm or as a warning 
of the heating of a journal, &c. 


thér-m6t’-ic, thér-m6t/-ic-al, a.  [Gr. 
Ocpuos (thermos) = hot.) Of or relating to 
heat ; resulting from or depending on heat, 


thér-mdt'-ics, s. [THeRmortic.] The science 
of heat. 


thér’-m6-type, s. [Pref. thermo-, and Eng. 
type (q.v.).| An impression (as of a slice of 
wood) taken by means of wetting with dilute 
acid, pressing on the object, and subsequently 
heating the impression, 


thér’-m6-typ-y, s.  (Tarrmoryrr.] 
act or process of producing a thermotype, 


*ther-of, adv. 


thér’-Oid, a. [Gr. jp (th@r)= an animal, and 
eldos (eidos) = form, appearance.] Animal ; 
having aniinal] propensities or characteristics. 
Specifically applied to idiots, who in habits 
or appearance resemble any of the lower 
animals. The word is of recent introduction, 
but the extraordinary resemblances presented 
by some of the weak-minded to certain birds 
and mammals have attracted attention for a 
very long period. Pinel (quoted by Bucknill 
& Tuke: Psychol. Med., p. 152) speaks of 
*‘a young female idiot .. . who, in the form 
of her head, her tastes, her mode of living, 
seemed to approach to the instincts of a 
sheep.” P 


“The animal mind of the theroid idiot is accom- 
panied by appropriate animal peculiarities of body."— 
Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1886, p. 353. 


thér-6l’-d-gist, s. (Eng. therolog(y); -tst.] 
One versed in therology ; a student of ther- 
ology or mammalogy. 


“A gentleman who, to use a newly-coined trans- 
atlantic word, is certainly one of the first therologists 
of his country.”—Academy, Aug. 25, 1877. 


thér-d1'-6-Y, s. [Gr. 0% (thér), genit. Onpds 
(théros) =a wild beast; suff. -ology.) That 
branch of zoology that treats of the mammalia ; 
mammalogy. 


*ther-on, adv, 


thér-op’-d-da, s. pl. 
Onpos (théros) = a beast of prey, and movs 
genit. odds (podos) = a foot.) 
Paleont.: An order of Cope’s sub-class 
Dinosauria, consisting of carnivorous forms, 
which are believed to have preyed on the 
weaker herbivorous members of the class, 
Feet digitigrade, digits with prehensile claws ; 
vertebree more or less cavernous ; fore limbs 
very small, limb bones hollow. The order 
comprises four families (Megalosauride, Zan- 
clodontide, Amphisauride, and Labrosau- 
ride), and two groups or sub-orders (Coeluria 
and Compsognatha). 


* thér-sit’/-ic-al, a. [After Thersites, a 
foul-mouthed character in Homer’s Iliad.] 
Grossly abusive. 

“A pelting kind of thersitical satire.”—Sterne 
Tristram Shandy, vi. 140, 

*ther-to, adv. [THERETO.] 

*ther-with, adv. [THEREWITH.] 

*ther-with-all, adv. [THeRewitTHAL? 

thé-ryth’-rin, s. [Pref. th(io)-, and Eng. 
erythrin.) 

Chem.: One of the products obtained, ac- 


cording to Zeise, by the simultaneous action 
of ammonia and sulphur upon acetone, 


thé-sau’-ris, thé-sau-rar’-i-iim, s. [Lat. 
thesaurus; Gr. @yoavpds (thésauros),) A 
treasury ; a lexicon. 


thesaurus verborum, s. A treasury 
of words ; a lexicon. Often simply thesaurus, 


The 


(THEREOF. ] 


(THEREON. ] 


(Gr. Oyp (thér), genit. 
$ (pous), 


_thege, *thas, *thes, *theos, *thos, 


*thuse, pron. ora. [A.8. dhds, dhés, pl. of 
dhes = this (q.v.).] The plural of this (q.v.). 
These and those are used in contradistinction in 
the same way as this and that: these referring 
to the persons or objects which are nearest in 
order or place, or were last mentioned ; those 
to the persons or objects furthest in order, &. 
“ Bids these in elegance of form excel.” 
Cowper : Retirement, 798-4, 
*the’-si-cle, s. [A dimin. from thesis (q.v.).] 
A little or subordinate thesis ; a proposition. 


thé’-sis, s. [Lat., from Gr. @éots (thesis) =a 
roposition, a statement, something laid down; 
from the root of ré@nur (tithémi) = to place; 
Fr. these ; Sp. tesis ; Ital. tesi.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A position or proposition which a person 
puts forward or advances, or offers to main- 


faite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, S¥rian, », e=¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


\ 


tain; a subject proposed fora school or col- 
lege exercise ; a theme, an exercise. 


“ An honest but a simple pair 
May serve to make this thesis clear.” 
Prior ; Paulo Purgantt. 
*2. A theory. 


“To lay down a practice of physick, conformable 
to his thesis of the circulation of blood.”—Fuiler: 
Worthies ; Kent. 

3. An essay or dissertation upon a specific 
subject or theme, as an essay presented by a 
candidate for a diploma or degree. 

II. Technically : 

1. Logic: An affirmation, in distinction from 
@ supposition or hypothesis, 

2. Music: The downward wave of the hand 
to denote the absence of accent. [ARsIs.] 


3. Pros.: The depression of the voice in 
pronouncing the syllables of a word ; the part 
of a foot on which the depression of the voice 
falls. [Arsrs.] 


4, Rhet.: The part of a sentence preceding 
and corresponding to the antithesis (q.v.). 


thé-si-tim, s. [Lat. thesion, thesium = the 
bastard toad-flax.] 

Bot. : Bastard Toad-flax ; a genus of Santa- 
lacee. Flowers sinall, green; perianth four 
or five cleft, persistent ; stamens with a small 
fascicle of hair at their base ; stigma simple ; 
ovary inferior ; ovules three; drupe ribbed, 

| crowned with the persistent perianth. Known 
gpecies about sixty, all from the eastern 
hemisphere, except Thesium umbellata, which 
fis found in rocky woods in the United States 
and Canada. It bears small white flowers in 
little umbels. 7. linophyllum, the Lint-leaved 

) Toad-flax, isa British form. It is a perennial 
parasite on roots. 


thés-m6-phor’-i-a, s. [Gr, Oecpoddpos 
(thesmophoros) = lawgiving; an epithet ap- 
plied to Demeter: @eojds (thesmos) = law, 

| — and dopds (phoros) = bearing.) 

Gr. Antiqg. : A festival in honour of Ceres, 
or Demeter, because she first taught mankind 
the use of laws. It was celebrated by many 
cities of Greece, but with most observation 
and ceremony by the Athenians. The. wor- 
shippers were free-born women (whose hus- 
bands defrayed the expenses of the solemnity), 
assisted by a priest and a band of virgins. 
The women were clothed in white garments, 
as emblematic of purity. 


thés’-mé-théte, s. [Gr. Oecpo8érys (thesmo- 
thetés), from Qecpds (thesmos) = law, and Oérs 
(thet@s) = one who places, from ri@ne (tithémi) 
=to place; Fr. thesmothéte.] 
Gr. Antig. : A lawgiver; a legislator; one 
of the six inferior archons at Athens who 
resided at the election of the lower magis- 
rates, received criminal informations in va- 
rious matters, decided civil causes on arbitra- 
tion, took the votes at elections, and performed 
@ variety of other offices. 


thés-pe’-si-a, s. [Gr. bcamécvos (thespesios) 
= divine, sacred, from the fact that Thespesia 
popuinea is planted around monasteries and 
convents, in tropical countries, for the sake 
of the shade which it affords, and so has come 
to be regarded with a kind of veneration. ] 


Bot.: A tribe of Hibiscee. Trees with 
large entire leaves; involucre three-leaved, 
deciduous ; calyx truncate; style simple; 
stigmas five; fruit almost woody; capsule 
with five cells, each with about four seeds. 
Thespesia populnea is a tree forty or fifty feet 
high, with 
that it has been called the Umbrella-tree. 
It has roundish, cordate, pointed, five to 
seven-veined leaves; the flowers, which are 
large, are yellow with adark-red centre. The 
tree is very common along the sea-coast of 

A South America, the West Indies, the Pacific 
Islands, part of Africa, India, and Burmah. 
_ It has been planted along roadsides through- 
_ out India, and especially in Madras city. It 
yields a gum, a deep-red, somewhat thick oil, 

used in cutaneous affections. The capsule 
_ and flowers furnish a yellow dye, and the bark 
a good fibre. 7. Lampas is a small bush, 
- common in the tropical jungles of India, with 
8 good fibre, as has T. popuinea. 


‘Thés'-pi-an, a. &s. [See def.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Thespis, a 
_ Greek dramatic poet, born at Icaria, an Athe- 
- nian town, at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
 B.C.; hence, relating to the drama or 
trical representation. 


the foliage so dense at the top. 


thesium—thevetia 


B. As subst. ; An actor, 


“The Lord Chamberlain... clapped the unoffend- 
ing Thespian in the Gate House.”~Doran: Their 
Majesties’ Servants (ed. 1864), i. 121. 


Thespian-art, s. The drama, 


Thés-sa/-li-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj,: Of or pertaining to Thessaly ; 
hence, magic, Thessaly in classic times being 
considered the home of witches. (Hor.; 
Carm., i. 27, 21; Plin.: H. N., xxx. 1.) 

“ Spells of such force no wizard grave 


Ever framed in dark 7hessalian cave.” 


Scott: Marmion. (Introd.) 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 


Thessaly. 


Thés-sa-lo’-ni-an, a. & s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Thessalo- 
pica (now Saloniki), a city in Macedonia. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Thessalonica,. 


¥ St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
New Testament Canon: 


1. The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Thessalonians. —St. Paul, on his second 
missionary journey, about a.D. 52, leaving 
Philippi [PuiLierian, 4], after his unjust 
imprisonment there (Acts xvi. 9-40), passed 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia, and went 
on to Thessalonica, where, for three successive 
Sabbaths in the Jewish synagogue, he con- 
tended that the Christ, Messiah, or Anointed 
One, of Old Testament prophecy, was destined 
to suffer and to rise again, and that Jesus was 
that Christ. His missionary efforts were 

robably continued for a considerable time 
onger outside the synagogue. A multitude 
of devout Greeks, not a few of the chief 
women, and others believed. This success, 
however, infuriated the unbelieving Jews, 
who broke into riot, drew to them the rougher 
part of the lower classes, assaulted the house 
of Jason, and dragged him and other believ- 
ers before the magistrate, who released them, 
after taking security for their future conduct. 
The Christians secretly conveyed Paul from 
the place by night, the apostle going to Berea, 
whither the Thessalonian Jews followed him, 
compelling him again to leave, his new desti- 
nation being Athens, and thence to Corinth. 
It is believed the first epistle was sent about 
the end of a.p. 52, or early in 53, to the 
Thessalonian Church. In it Paul speaks of 
their faith, love, patience, and other qualities 
(ch. i.), and alludes to the persecution which 
they and he had undergone (i. 6, ii. 1-19), To 
relieve his natural anxiety regarding their 
steadfastness in trial, he had sent Timothy to 
visit theth, and had heard from him the most 
cheering accounts of their state (ch. iii.). 
He concludes by giving them practical 
exhortations, one of which is not to sorrow 
unduly for deceased Christian relatives or 
friends, but to console themselves by thinking 
of their resurrection at the second advent of 
Christ (iv. 1-18-v. 28). The epistle was uni- 
versally accepted in ancient times, though no 
undoubted allusions to it exist till towards 
the close of the second century. Its authen- 
ticity has been questioned by Baur. 

2. The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Thessalonians seems to have been written 
from Corinth shortly after the first, whilst 
Silvanus and Timothy were still Paul's 
associates, The Thessalonians had taken up 
the idea, probably from the words in 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, 17, ‘‘we which are alive and remain,” 
that the second advent of Christ was very 
near, and some of them had ceased to labour, 
and gone about as idlers and busybodies. 
After an introduction (ch. i.), Paul shows 
that, previous to this consummation, an apo- 
stasy would occur, and a personage, the 
“Man of Sin,” “the Son of Perdition,” or a 
principle, “‘the Mystery of Iniquity,”’ had 
first to appear and gain dominant power in 
the “temple” (ch. ii.). Then he counsels the 
idlers “to work, and eat their own bread,” 
and, after other exhortations, concludes with 
the benediction (ch. iii.), The evidence for the 
epistle is similar to that for the earlier one, 


the/-ta, s. [Gr.] A letter (@, 6, S) of the 
Greek alphabet corresponding to th in such 
English words as thin ; sometimes called the 
unlucky letter, as being used by judges in 
sentencing a prisoner, it being the first letter 
of the Gr. @dvaros (thanatos) = death. 


*thétch, thatch, s. [Vercu.] 
*thétch, vt. [THarcu.] 
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* théet’-Ie-al, a. (Gr. Oetixds (thetikos).] 
[THxs1s,] Laid down; absolute or incontro- 
vertible, as a law. 


“So that this law that prohibited Adam the eating 
of the fruit, was mere thetical or positive, not indis- 
Beene and natural.”"—More: Def. Literal Cabbala, 
ch, ii, 


the’-tine, s. (Pref. th(io)-, and Eng. (b)et(a)ine.] 
Chem. (Pl.): The name given to a series of 
sulphur compounds analogous to betaine 
and its homologues, and represented by the 
CHo—S(CnH2n+1)g. The methyl and 
formula, - 
Cc 


ethyl compounds are the only ones at pre- 
sent known: thus methyl thetine, CgHg8O>9 = 
CH2—(SCH3)p 

| | , obtained by mixing bromacetic 
coO—O 

acid with methyl sulphide in molecular pro- 
portions, 


Thét-is, s. [Gr.] 

1, Greek Mythol.: One of the sea-deities, 
daughter of Nereus and Doris. She was 
courted by Peleus, son of Ajacus, king of the 
Myrmidons, Thetis became mother of several 
children by Peleus ; but these she destroyed 
by fire in attempting to see whether they were 
immortal; and Achilles, her most distin- 
guished offspring, must have shared the same 
fate, if Peleus had not snatched him from her 
hand. 

2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 17]. 

3. Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Myacide. 
Shell sub-orbicular, ventricose, thin, trans- 
lucent, granulated on the surface, and with a 
slightly nacreous interior, Hinge-teeth one 
or two. Known species: recent five from 
Britain, France, India, &c. ; fossil seventeen, 
from the Neocomian of Britain, Belgium, 
France, and Southern India onward. 


thet’-see, s. [Turersie.] 


*the-ur’-gic, *thé-ur-giec-al, a. [Lat. 
theurgicus, from Gr, Geoupyxds (theowrgikos), 
from @eds (theos) = god, and épyov (ergon) = 
work.] Of or pertaining to theurgy, or the 
power of performing supernatural things. 


“All his endeavours to purge his soul by these 
theurgick consecrations was frustrate.”"—Halliwell: 
Melampronea, p. 51. 


theurgic-hymng, s, pl. 
cantation. 


* the-tr-gist, s. [Eng. theurg(y); -ist.] One 
who pretends to or practises theurgy. 


“More refined necromancers or magicians call them- 
selves theurgists;... thinking to have to do only 
with good spirits."—Halliwell : Melampronaa, p. 51. 


*the’-ur-sy, s. (Lat. theurgia, from Gr. 
Ocovpyia (theourgia) = divine work, magic: 
Qcds (theos) = god, and épyov (ergon) = work ; 
Fr. théurgie; Sp. & Ital. tewrgia.] The work- 
ing of some divine or supernatural agency in 
human affairs ; a working or producing effects 
by supernatural means ; effects or phenomena 
brought about amongst men by spiritual 
agency ; specifically— 

(1) Divine agency or direct interference of 
the gods in human affairs, or the government 
of the world. 

(2) The act or art of invoking deities or 
spirits, or by their intervention conjuring up 
visions, interpreting dreams, receiving or 
explaining oracles, &c.; the power of obtain- 
ing from the gods, by means of certain ob- 
servances, words, syinbols, or the like, a 
knowledge of the secrets which surpass the 
power of reason, to lay open the future, &c. 

(3) That species of magic which more mo~ 
dern professors of the art allege to produce 
its effects by supernatural ageucy, as contra- 
distinguished from natural magic. 

ae i h th 

PRO ak A es Goa iti gncs Rd ay pat nee 
they called magick or goety ; but allowed the other, 
which they termed ehenTay as laudable and honour- 
able, and as an art by which they reeeived angels, and 
had communications with the gods. Yet St. Austin 
assures us they are both damnable."—Halliwell- Me- 
lampronea, p. 51. 

(4) A system of supernatural knowledge or 
poser believed by the Egyptian Platonists to 

ave been divinely communicated to a hier- 
archy, and by them handed down from gene- 


ration to generation, 


thé-vé'-ti-a (or ti as shi), s. [Named by 
Linneus after its describer, Thevet, a French 
Franciscan, of the sixteenth century.] / 
Bot. : A genus of Carissee (q.v.). Inflorea- 


Songs of in- 


; pout, j6W1 ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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thevetosin—thick 


cence consisting of terminal or lateral eymes. 
Calyx tive-parted, with many glands inside at 
its base; corolla salver-shaped, closed by 
four seales; fruits slightly fleshy, with a 
hard stone inside. Thevetiu neriijoliu is culti- 
vated in tropical America, whence it has been 
introduced into India. The milky juice is 
very poisonous, the bitter and cathartic bark 
is a febrifage, and an oil extracted from the 
kernels is emetic and purgative. The seeds 
of 7’. Ahovai are poisonous, the bark and sap 
emetic and nareotie. The wood of both has 
a heavy odour, aud is used for poisoning fish. 
the-vé-to’-sin, s. [Mod. lat. thevet(ia) ; 
suffs. -ose, -in.J 
Chem. : A glucoside obtained from the seeds 
of a species of Thevetia, growing in Mexico. 
Tt crystallizes in four-sided prisms, is soluble 
in alcohol, and when heated with dilute sul- 
phuric acid is resolved into glucose and a 
resinous body, If is said to be very poisonous, 
acting as an emetic. 


thew (1) (ew as 1), *theaw, s. [A.8. theaw 

= habit, custom, behaviour, in pl. manners 5 
cogn. with O.S, thaw = custom, habit; O. H 
Ger. dou, duu.) 

1. Muscle, sinews, strength. 
the plural.) 

“Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their aucestors.” 
Shakesp, > Julius Cesur, i 8 

*2, Manners, mental qualities, habits, be- 

haviour. (Generally in the plural.) 


“Yo all good thewes born was she, 
As like tu the goddess, or she was born 
That of the shefs she should be the corne.” 
Chaucer: Hypermestre, 
* thew (2), s. 


(THEOow.] 
thewed (ew as ut), *thewde, a. 
thew (1), s. 3 -ed.) 
1. Having thews, muscle, or strength; 
muscular, strong. 
*2. Having manners ; 
tomed. 


“ But he was wise, and wary of her will, 
And ever held his band upon his hart ; 
Yet would not seeme sv rude, and thewed ill, 
As tu despise sv curteous seeming part." 


Spenser: F. Q., IL. vi. 26, 
thew-y (ew as 0), a. (Eng. thew (1); -y.] 
Muscular, strony, brawny. 


théy, ‘thai, *thei, pron. [See def.) The 
plural form for all the genders of the third 
personal pronoun, 1.e., he, she, or it. It super- 
seded the older hi, pl. of hed, hit = he, she, 
it. It is Scandinavian rather than English, 
being froin Icel. their (nom.) thd (accus.); 
A.S. thé (nom.), thara, thera (genit.); tham, 
thwm (dat.); tha (accus.); cf. Dan. & Sw. de 
= they ; dem = them. 
“*Biholde ye the lilies of the feeld hou thei wexen, 
as OELOD not neither spynnen "—Wycliffe: Mat- 
4 It is used indefinitely in the phrase, they 
gay (Fr. on dit), that is, people say, it is said. 


thi-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. @eia (Theia)=a 
daughter of Earth, mother of the Sun and 
Moon.) 

Zool.: A genus of Oxystomata, with one 
species, Thia polita, ten lines long. Found 
on the shores of Britain and the Mediter- 
Tanean, buirowing in sand a little distance 
from the shore, 


thi-a-¢ét-ic, a. (Pref. thi(o)-, and Eng. 
acetic.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
and acetic acid. 


thiacetic-acid, s. 

Chem. : (CH3)COSH. Sulphydrate of acetyl. 
This acid, discovered by Kekulé, is formed by 
the action of pentasulphide of phosphorus on 

lacial acetic acid. It is a colourless liquid, 
oiling at 93°, smells like acetic acid and 
hydrogen sulphide, and is slightly soluble in 
water, but mixes in all proportions with 
aleohol and ether. With solution of lead 
acetate it forms a crystalline precipitate = 
(CgH308)oPb. 


thi-al’-dine, s. (Pref. thi(o)- ; Eng. ald(ehyde), 
and suff. -ine.] 

Chem. : CgHj3NSq. Obtained by passing a 
current of sulphydrie acid gas into aldehyde 
ammonia. In a few hours thialdine erystal- 
lizes out. When recrystallized froin a solu- 
tion of ether and alcohol it separates in large 
rhombic tables, strongly refracting, and having 
a density of 1°19. It has an aromatic odour, 
melts at 43°, volatilizes at ordinary tempera- 


(Generally in 


{Eng. 


mannered, accus- 


tures, very slightly soluble in water, easily 
soluble in alcvlhol and ether. It has no action 
on vegetable colours, but dissolves in acids, 
forming soluble aud erystallizable salts, 


thi-a-méth-al-dine, s. [Pref. thi(o)-; Eng. 
meth(yl), aud uldine.) 

Chem. : CgHy(CH;)NSe. Formed by satu- 
rating aldehyde with methylamine, and then 
passing salphydric acid gas into it. 1t sepa- 
rates as an easily decomposable oil. 


thi-Aan-i-s0’-ic, a. (Pref. thi(o)-, and Eng. 
anisoic.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
and anisoic acid. 

thianisoic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjyH 402809. A monobasic acid 
containing the elements of anise-camphor and 
sulphurous acid.  Anethol is boiled with 
nitrie acid, and the oil produced distilled. 
The distillate between 215° and 245° is left in 
contact with acid sodium sulphite and aleolol, 
the sodium salt crystallizing out. The acid 
ean be obtained in erystals from its barium 
salt by the addition of sulphuric acid, It las 
an astringent taste, is easily soluble in water, 
alcohol, aud ether, and forms erystallizable 
salts. 


thi-an’-is-6l, s. 
anisol.} 
Chem. : CgHgSO. A white pulverulent sub- 
stance formed by the action of ammonium 
sulphide on anishydramide. (HW atts.) 


thi-bau’-di-a (th as t), s. [Named after 
Thiebaut, secretary to the Linnean Society 
of Paris.) 

Bot.: A genus of Vacciniacez, chiefly from 
Peru. Leaves leathery, evergreen ; culyx five- 
toothed; corolla tubulose, with a tive-tootlhed 
linb; stamens ten, anthers two-horned. 
Wine is made from the fruit of Thibaudia 
macrophylla, and an aromatic tincture, used as 
a remedy for toothache, from 7. Quercine. 


Thi-bét’ (th ast), s. [See def.) A country 


in Asia. 


Thib'-ét-an, Thi-be’-ti-an (Th as T, ti 
as shi), a. (Eng. U'hibet; -un, -iun.] Tibetan. 


thi’-ble, s. [A variant of dibble (q.v.).] 
1. Adibble. (Prov.) 
* 2, A skimmer, a slice. 
3. A porridge-stick ; a stick used in stirring 
broth, porridge, &e. (Prov.) 
“The thidle ran round and the. . . handfuls of 


meal fell into the water."— 4. Bronté: Wutxering 
Heights, ch. xiii. 


thick, * thicke, * thikke, a., adv., & s. 
[A.S. thicce ; Cogn, with O. Sax. thikki; Dut. 
dik; Ivel. thykkr; O. Icel. thidkkr, thjokkr ; 
Dan. tyk; Sw. tjok, tjock; O. H. Ger. dicchi ; 
Ger. dick.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Having more or less extent measured 
round the surface in the direction of its 
breadth, or from one surface to its opposite ; 
having more or less extent in circumference 
or diaineter. Said of solid bodies: as, a 
plank three inches thick, 

2. Having greater extent or depth than 
usual from one surface to its opposite ; rela- 
tively of great circumference, depth, or dia- 
meter; having considerable extent when 
measured all round in the direction of its 
breadth. (Opposed to thin, slender, or slim.) 

“ His short thick neck.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 627. 

3. Dense, inspissated ; having great con- 
sistence; containing much solid matter in 
suspension or solution ; not thin. 

“The sea fog was so thick that no land could be 

seen." —Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

4. Not transparent or clear; turbid, dark, 
misty. 

“ A fountain troubled, muddy . . . thick,” 
Shukesp.: Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 

5. Close set or planted ; having things set 
closely or crowded together ; compact, dense. 

“A mount of rough ascent and thick with wood.” 

Dryden: Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 102. 

6. Dense, impenetrable. 

““And the people stood afar off, and Moses drew 

pea ieee the thick darkness where Gud was,”— Exod, 

7. Coming closely together ; following each 
other in quick succession. 

“ Nae doubt that they were fain o' ither, 
An’ unco pack and thick thegither.” 
Burns: Twa Dogs. 


[Pref. thi(o)-, and Eng. 


8. Without proper intervals or flexibiiity of 

articulation ; indistinct: as, Uvick speech, 

9. Unable to articulate properly ; speaking 

indistinctly. 

“Brilliant orators and playwrights would beashamed 
to be seen trick of speech nud unsteady of gait”— 
Duily Telegraph, Peb. 21, 1887. 

*10. Dim, indistinct, weak, defective, 

“My sight was over thick.” 
Shukesp, ¢ Julius Cesar, v. 3 

11. Mentally or morally dull; stupid, gross, 

crass. 

“His wit's as thick as Tewkesbury mustard,” 
Shakesp. - 2 Meury 1V., ii. 4 

* 12. Stupid. 

“T omit your thick errour in putting no difference 
between a iuiistrate and a king.”"—Wayward ; Answer 
to Muoieman, ch. iv. 

12. Deep, heavy, profound. 

“ Thick slumber Langs u!.on mine eyes.” 
Shikes),: Pericles, vo, 
* 14, Dull; not acnte, shiurp, or sensitive, 
(Applied to the sense of hearing.) 

15. Intimate, very friendly, familiar. (Collog.) 

‘*Newcome aud I are not very thick together."— 
Thackeray : Newcomes, cl. xxiv, 


B,. As adverb: 


1, In close succession one after the others 
fast or close together; thickly. 
“The neighbouring plain with arm is cover’d o'er; 
The vale an iron harvest seeus to yield, 
Of thick sprung lances in» wavy field ” 
lryden: Aurengzebe, LL 
2. Closely : as, ground set thick with trees, 
3. To a great de) th or to a greater depth 
than usual; deeply: as, land covered thick 
with manure. 
4. Without proper intervals ; indistinctly. 
“ And speaking thick, which nature mide his blemish.” 
, Shukesp.: 2 Henry 1V., ti. & 
C. As substantive : 
1. The thickest part; the time when any- 
thing is thickest. 
“ Achimetes having with a mine snddenly blown up 
a erent pare of the wall of the spanish station, im the 


thick o 1¢ dust and simoak presently em 
men.”—Anolles > Hist. of the T'urkes, 


*2. A thicket; a close bush. 
* Dismounting strait® 
From his tall steed, he ruslit into the thick.” 
Spenser: F, @., IL. 1. 8% 

3. A thick-headed, slow, or stupid fellow; 
@ blockhead, adolt. (Collog.) 

“What a thick I was to come!"—Hughes: Tom 

Brown's schooldays, pt. i, ch. vii. 

{| (1) Thick and thin: 

A. As subst. : Whatever is in the way: as, 
To follow through thick and thin. 

B. As adj. : Reaay to go through thick and 
thin; thorough, 


“We again see that he is one of the most thick-and, 
thin adherents of the neo-French technique.”—sé 
James's Gazette, May 26, 1887. 


(2) Thick-and-thin block: 
Nant.: A block having two sheaves of un. 
equal size in the same plane ; a fiddle-block. 


* (3) Thick and threefold: In quick sue 
cession. 
“They came thick and threcfold for a time, till omg 
experienced stager discovered the plot."—L £strang®’ 
* thick-brained, a. Dull, stupid. 
“ The thick-brain'd audience lively to awak 
Till with shrill claps the theatre do shake. 
Drayton: Th: Heart 
thick-coated, a. Having a thick, com 
pact, or dense cout or covering. 


* thick-coming, a. Following each other 
in quick succession ; crowding. 

“She is troubled with thick-coming fancies.” 
Shukesp. - Macbeth, v. & 

* thick-eyed, a. Having diin eyes; de- 
fective in vision. 

“ Thick-eyed wusing, and cursed melancholy.” 
Shukesp.: 1 Henry 1V., i & 

thick-footed bat, s. 

Zool. : Vesperugo pachypus, from Northern 
India, Tenasserim, the Andaman and Philips 
pine islands, Java, and Sumatra. It is about 
three inches long, including the tail; fur 
bright reddish-brown above, paler beneath, 
The feet are furnished with circular dises, 
probably organs of adhesion, analogous to 
those present in the genus Thyroptera (q.v.) 


thick-grown, a. Dense. 


“Under the thick-grown brake we'll shroud ourselves.” 
Shakesp, ; 3 Henry V1, iii Le 
thick-head, s. 


1, Ord. Lang.; A stupid fellow, a block 
head, a dolt. 


2. Ornith. : [PACHYCEPHALA]. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pot, 
or, wore, wolt, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


( 


- * thick, v.t. & i. 


thick-headed, a. 

1, Dull, stupid, crass. 

*2. Having a thick, dense, or bushy head. 
Thick-headed Shrikes ; [PACHYCEPHALID&]. 


thick-knee, s. 

Ornith. : The genus’ Gidicnemus (q.v.), and 
especially Gdicnemus crepitans, [S1ONE-PLO- 
VER. } 

“Some stone plovers, or thick-knees, seven ii num- 
ber, had a long start of the falcon.”—<St. James's 
Gazette, March 17, 1886, p. 1L. 

thick -leaved, a. 
with leaves. 

“Through thick-leaved branches, from the dingle 

broke.” Lougfellow ; Sunrise on the Hills. 
thick-legged bats, s. pl. 

Zool. : Emballonuride ; a family of Micro- 
chiroptera, generally distributed throughout 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions of both 
hemispheres, rarely extending north or south 
of the thirtieth parallels of latitude. The 
muzzle is obliquely truncated, and the tail 
eitiier perforates the intertemoral membrane 
oris produced far beyond it. The family is 
approximately equivalent to the old family 

octilionidie, and contains two sub-families : 
Emballouurine, with ten genera, arranged in 
five groups—Furiz (2), Emballonure (0), Di- 
cliluri (1), Noctiliones (1), and Rhinopomata 
(1); and Molossine (q.v.). 


thick-lipped, a. Having thick lips. 


“Come on, you thick-/ipp'd slave, I'll bear yon hence.” 
Shak 


tesp.: Titus Andronicus, iv. 2, 
thick-lips, s. 
negro. 

* thick-pleached, a. Thickly or closely 

interwoven. 

“The prince and Count Claudio, walking in a thick- 
pleached alley in my orchard,"—shukesp. ; Much Ado 
About Nothing, i. 2. 

thick-ribbed, a. Having strong ribs; 
hence, not easily broken through. 
“Tu thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 
Shakesp.- Measure for Measure, iil. 1. 


*thick-sighted, a. Short-sighted, pur- 
Dlind. 


Dense; closely set 


One having thick lips; a 


“ Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 136, 
* thick-stuf, s. 
Shipbuild.: A name given to all plank above 
four inches in thickness. 


thick-tailed galago, s. 

Zool. : Galago crassicawlatus, from southern 
tropical Africa. It is about the size of a 
domestic cat, with brown fur, and a great 
bushy tail, three or four inches longer than 
the body. 


thick-tailed opossum, s. 

Zool. : Didelphys crassicaudatus, from Brazil 
and Paruguay, ranging southwards to the 
River Plate. It has no marsujial pouch, but 
vestiges of it remain in the folds of skin with 
which the six mamine are covered, 


(TuIck, a.] 
A. Trans.: To make thick; to thicken, to 
inspissate. 


“Thoughts that would thick my blood.” 
Shukesp. : Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 


B. Intrans. : To become thick or thicken. 
“ But see, the welkin thicks apace.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Culender ; March, 
thick’-en, v.i. & t. (Icel. thykkna=to become 
thick ; A.S. thicctan = to wake thick.] 
A. Intrans.: To become thick or more 
thick in any of its senses, as— 

(1) To be inspissated, consolidated, or co- 
agulated. 

(2) To become close or more close or nume- 
Tous; to press, to crowd; hence, to become 
more animated. 

= On heaps the Greeks ; on heaps the Trojans bled ; 

And thickening round them, vise the hills of dead,” 
Pope: Homer ; [liad xvii. 417. 
*(3) To become dense, dark, misty, or the 
2. 


“The weather still thickening, and preventing a 
Nearer approach to the laud.”—Cook: Third Voyage, 
bk. vi., ch. iii. 


_ *(4) To become dark or obscure. 
“Thy lustre thickens 
When he shines by.” 
Shukesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 8, 
_ B. Trans.: To make thick or thicker, in 
any of its senses, as— 
) To make dense; to make close; to fill 
he interstices of: as, To thicken cloth. 


thick—thief 


(2) To inspissate. 
* Mix it with thickened Juice of sodden wines.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv, 387, 

* (3) To make frequent or more frequent: 

as, To thicken blows. 

*(4) To strengthen or confirm. 

“ This may help to thicken other proofs,” 
Shakesp, ; Othelio, til. 8 
thick’-en-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [THIcKeN.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 

1, The act of making thick or thicker ; the 

state of becoming thick or thicker. 

2. Something put into orapplied toa liquid 

mass or substauce to inake it thicker. 

“They let it remaine within mortars in the sun, 
and there tuke the thickening ; and su at length reduce 
it iuto certain trochischs, and reserve them for use.” 
—P. Hollund: Pliny, bk. xxiv., ch. xii. 

8. Calico-print.: Paste which contains the 
mordant or dye, in some cases, and forming a 
vehicle therefor. 


thickening-layers, s. pl. 

Bot.: Various layers deposited in the 
primary cell-wall of a plant at an early period 
of its growth. (Lhomé.) 


thickening-ring, s. 

Bot.: A ring formed between the wood and 
the bark of trees characterized by the forma- 
tion of annual rings. (Thomé.) 


thick’-ét, s. [A.S. thiccet.] A wood or col- 
lection of trees set closely together. 
“The wilderness is theirs, with all its caves, 
Its hollow glens, its thickets, aud its } lains, 
Unvisited by man.” Cowper : Task, vi, 402. 
*thick’-ét-ty, a. (Eng. thicket; -y.] Abound- 
ing in thickets. 


thick’-ish, a. (Eng. thick, a.; -ish.] Some- 
what thick. 


thick’-ly, adv. [Eng. thick, a. ; -ly.] 

1. Ina thick manner ; to a great depth. 

“ Mending cracked receivers, having thick’y overlaid 
thein with diachylon, we cuuld not perceive leaks.”"— 
Boyle. 

2. Closely, densely, compactly. 

“Lofty hills all thickly clothed with woed.”"—Cook : 
First Voyage, v&. iii, ch, ii. 

3. In close succession ; rapidly. 


“So that your sins no leisure him afford 
To think on mercy, they so thickly throng.” 


Drayton: Noah's Flood. 
thick’-nésgs, s. [A.S. thicnes.] 


I, Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
thick in any of the senses of the word, as—- 


1. The extent of a body from side to side 
or froin a surface to its opposite. 


“Nor indeed can a thought be conceived, to be of 
such a lenzth, breadth, aud thickness, or to be hewed 
avd sliced out, into many pieces, all which laid to- 
gether, as s0 many sinall chips thereof, would make 
up again the entireness of that whole thought."—Cud- 
worth: /ntell, System, p. 760. 


2, Depth. 

“Thus a foundation will he laid for it [salt] to aceu- 
mulate to any thickness by falis of snow, without lis 
bemg at all necessary for the sea water to freeze.” — 
Cook: Second Voy.uge, bk. iv., ch. vii. 

3. Densencss, density, consistence, spissi- 

tude. 

“ Diseases, imagined to come from the thickness of 
blood, come often from the coutrary cause.”—<Arbuth- 
not; Un Aliments. 

4. The state of being close, dense, or im- 

pervious, 

“The banks of the river and the thickness of the 
shades drew into them all the birds of the country.”— 
Aduison, 

5. Closeness of the parts; the state of being 
erowded, close, or near: as, the thickness of 
trees in a wood. 

6. Fogginess, 
weather; fog. 

“ Praying for the thickness to settle away that some 
blessed pilut-bout may heave in sight.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Dee. 22, 1885, 

7. Dulness of the sense of seeing or hear- 

ing; dulness of wit; want of sharpness or 
acuteness. 


“ What you write is printed in large letters ; other- 
wise, between the weakness of my eyes and shickness 
ie rd hearing, I should lose the greatest pleasure.”— 

wift. 


mistiness, or darkness of 


8. Want of due distinction of syllables or 
of good articulation; indistinctness or con- 
fusion of utterance: as, thickness of speech. 

II. Foundry: That application of loam in 
loam-moulding which represents the metal, 
aud which is afterwards knocked away to 
leave space for the same. 
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thick’-néss-ing, s. (Eng. thickness ; -ing.} 
Wood-work.: Reducing boards or pieces to 
an even thickuess ready for dressing to shape, 


thick’”-sét, a. & s. (Eng. thick, and set.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Planted or set close. 


“ His eyeballs glare with fire, suffused with blood, 
His neck shoots up a thickset thiorny woud,” 
Dryden: Meleager & Atalanta, 


2. Having a short, thick body ; thick, stout, 
stumpy. 

B. As substantive : 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. A close, thick hedge. 

2. Very thick or deuse underwood ; scrub- 
bush. 

II. Fabric: A stout, twilled, napped, cotton 
cloth ; a kind of fustian. 


thick’-skin, s. &a. (Eng. thick, and skin.) 
A, As subst.: A stolid, coarse, gross person; 
one who is not easily moved by taunts, re- 
qrcecion, ridicule, or the like; a person with 
ittle or no feeling ; a blockhead, 

“What wouldst thou have, boor? what, thickskin} 
speak, breathe, discuss; briet, shurt, quick, snup.”— 
Shakesp. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 5. 

B. As adj.: The same as THICKSKINNED, 2, 


“Nor ean I bide to pen some hungry scene 
For thickskin ears, aud undiscerning eyne.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, i. 


thick’-skinned, a. [Eng. thick, and skinned] 
1. Lit.: Having a thick skin or rind: as, a 
thickskinned orauge. 
2. Fig.: Not easily moved or irritated by 
taunts, reproaclics, ridicule, or the like; dull, 
insensible, stolid. 


thick’-skill, s. [Eng. thick, and skull.) A 
dull, stupid person ; a blockhead. 


thick’-skiilled, a. [Eng. thick, and skulled.) 
Dull, stupid ; slow to learn ; blockish. 
* Pleas‘d to hear their thicks/ulled judges cry, 
Well mov'd. !” Dryden: Persius, i. 166, 
*thick’-spriing, a. [Eng. thick, and sprung.) 
Sprung up thick or close together. 


* thick’-y, a. (Eng. thick; -y.] Thick, dense, 
“It was a very thicky shade.” 
Greene, iu dJourning Garment, 
* thid-er, adv. 


(THITHER.] 
* thid-er-ward, adv. [THITHERWARD.] 


thief, * theef, * thefe, * theof (pl. * theives, 
* theoves, * thevis, thieves), s. [A.S. thedf (pL 
thedfas); cogn. with Dut. dief; cel. thjofr; 
Dan. tyv; Sw. téuf; O. H. Ger. diup; Ger. 
dieb; Goth. thiubs.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who steals or is guilty of theft; one 
who takes the goods or personal property of 
another without his knowledge or consent, 
and without any intention of returning it ; 
one who deprives another of property secretly 
or without open force, as opposed to a robber, 
who uses open force or violence. 


“T must bear my testimony, that the ple of this 
country (Otaleite| of all ranks, men and women, are 
the arrantest thieves upon the face of the earth.”— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. x. 


G In the times of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. no such sharp distinetion was made 
as we now draw between a robber aud a thief. 
In Matt. xxi. 18, xxvi. 55; Murk xiv. 48, 
Luke x. 30, &c., the translation should have 
heen robber instead of thief, and the penitent 
thief (cf. Matt. xxvii. 38-44, and Luke xxiii. 
89-42 of the A.V.) crucified with Jesus should 
have been designated the penitent robber. 

2. Used as a term of reproach, and applied 
especially to a person guilty of cunning, de- 
ceitful, or secret actions. 

“ Angelo is an adulterous thief.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 

3. An excrescence or waster in a candls, 
(Collog.) 

“ Their burning lamps the storm ensuing show, 

Th’ oil sparkles, thieves about the snutt do grow.” 
Muy: Virgil ; Georgic i, 
II. Bot. : Rubus fruticosus. (Brit. & Holl.) 


thief-catcher, s. One who catches 
thieves ; one whose business or profession is 
to bring thieves to justice. 


*thief-leader, s. A thief-catcher. 
“ hief- dragging 
ston to enantio Dektcranpae tapered 
* thief-stolen, a. Stolen by a thief or 
thieves. (Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, i. 7.) 


y; pout, j6wl1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
ian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c = bel, del. 
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* thief-taker, s. A thief-catcher. 
thief-tube, s. A tube for withdrawing 
samples of liquids from casks, &c. ; a sampling- 
tube. 
*thief—ly, * theefe-ly, adv. 
-ly.) Like a thief. 
“ And in the night full theefely gan he stalke, 


When every wight was to his reste brought,” 
Chaucer: Lucrece of Lome. 


(Eng. thief; 


* thief’ -té-ois, a. 
Thievish, 
*thief’-té-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. thiefteous ; -ly.] 
Thievishly. 
“Came thiefteously to snatch away some of my 
lardons.”— Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. ii., ch, xiv. 


thi-érsch’-ite (or th as t),s. [After F. von 
Thiersch, the discoverer ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A mineral substance occurring as an 
encrustation on the marbles of the Parthenon, 
Athens. Stated to be an oxalate of lime origi- 
nating from the action of vegetation on the 
marble, 


thi-é-thal-dine, s. [Pref. thi(o)-; 
eth(yl), ald(ehyde), and suff. -ine.] 
Chem.: CgHy9(C2H5)NS2. Prepared from 
ethylamine in the same way as thiamethaldine. 
Has not been obtained pure. 


thiet’-sieé (th as t), s. [Native name.] 

1. Bot.: Melanorrhea usitatissima. 

2. Chem.: A resinous substance used as a 
varnish by the Burmese. It exudes from 
Melanorrhaa usitatissima in the form of a 
very viscid, light-brown liquid. The main 
portion is soluble in alcohol, and is very 
tenacious. The remaining portion is insol- 
uble in alcohol, but partly soluble in ether, 
and changes, on exposure to the air, to a deep 
black and nearly solid substance. 


thieve, v.i. & t. [A.S. gethedfian.] 
A. Intrans.: To steal ; to practise theft. 


“ Or prowl in courts of law for human prey, 
In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad highway.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 18. 


*B. Trans.: To take by theft; to steal. 


“Could this Hugult 
Who prayed thy presence with so fierce a fervour 
Have thieved the scroll.” Lytton: Richelieu, v. il. 


thiéve’-léss, a. [Scotch thieve = thew (q.v.); 
-less.] Cold, dry, ungracious, bitter. (Spoken 
of a person’s demeanour.) 

‘“Wi' thieveless sneer to see each modish mien 
He, down the water, gies him thus guid-e’en.” 
Burns: Brigs of Ayr. 
thiev-ér-y, *theev-er-y, * thev-er-y, 
s. [Eng. thieve ; -ry.] 
1. The act or practice of thieving ; theft. 
“For in hospitality, as in thievery, the Gaelic 
marauders rivalled the Bedouins.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
£ng., ch. xviii. 
2. That which is stolen. 
“ Tnjurious Time now, with a robber’s haste, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4 


thiéves, s. pl. (Turer.) 


thieves’ Latin, s. A jargon used by 
thieves; the cant or slang. used entirely, or 
almost peculiar to, thieves. 


* thieves’ vinegar, s. A kind of vinegar 
made by digesting rosemary tops, sage-leaves, 
&c., in vinegar, anciently believed to be an 
antidote against the plague. It derived its 
name and popularity from the story that four 
thieves who plundered the bodies of the dead 
during the plague ascribed their impunity to 
this preparation. 


thiev-ish, * theev-ish, * thev-ish, a. 
(Eng. thief; -ish.] i 
1. Given to stealing ; addicted to the prac- 
tice of theft. 


“The nameof the Ladrones commemorates the losses 
of Magalhaen’s crew from the thievish propensities of 
the natives.”"—Taylor. Words & Places (ed. 1878), ch, ii. 


2. Partaking of the nature of theft: as, a 
thievish practice. 

*3. Given to, characterised by, or accom- 
panied with robbery. 

“*With a base and boist’rous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 8, 

4, Frequented or infested by thieves or 

Tobbers. 


[Eng. thief; -teous.] 


Eng. 


“Walk In thievish ways,” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 1, 
§. Acting or working by stealth ; sly, secret. 
“ Vorruption’s thievish arts, 


And ruffian force, began to sap the mounds 
And majesty of laws.” Thomson: Liberty, iii. 899. 


thiefly—thin 


thiev-ish-ly, *thiev-ish-lye,adv. [Eng. 


thievish ; -ly.) Inaathievish manner; likea 
thief; by theft. (Cowper: Tusk, v. 67.) 


thiev-ish-néss, s. (Eng. thievish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being thievish. 


thig, v.t. & i. [Icel. thig, thiggja = to get, to 
receive, to accept, to receive hospitality for 
a night; Dan. tigge = to beg; tigger =a 
beggar; A.S. thicgan, thigan = to get, to 
receive.] 
A. Trans,: To ask, to beg, to supplicate. 
(Scotch) 
B. Intrans. : To go about receiving supply 
or aid from neighbours, &c, (Scotch.) 


“Lang-legged Hieland gillies that will neither 
work nor want, and maun gang thigging and souning 


about on their acquaintances.” — Scott; Rob Roy, 
ch. xxvi. 


thig’-gér, s. (Eng. thig; -er.] One who 
thigs; a beggar; especially one who solicits 
a gift or assistance in food or money, not on 
the footing of an absolute mendicant pauper, 
but as one in a temporary strait, haying 
claim on the liberality of others. 


thigh (gh silent), *theigh, * thih, * thi, 
*the, *thy, *thye, s. [A.8. theoh, thed; 
cogn. with Dut. dij; Icel. thjo =thigh, rump; 
O. H. Ger. deoh, theoh ; M. H. Ger. diech, die.] 
The thick, fleshy portion of the leg between the 
knee and the trunk. (Used generally of man.) 

“ Onesimus far'd worse, prepar'd to fly 5 

The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses viii, 

thigh-bone, s. 

Anat.: The femur, the largest bone in the 
skeleton, situated between the os innomi- 
natum and the tibia. In the erect position of 
the body it inclines inwards, and slightly 
backwards as it descends. At its superior 
extremity is its neck; its shaft terminates 
beneath in two condyles, united anteriorly, 
but separated posteriorly by a deep intercon- 
dylar fossa or notch. [TROCHANTER.] 

“The spade of the gardener has struck upon many 
skulls anal thigh-bones at a short distance beneath the 
turfand flowers."—Macawlay » Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

*thigh-borne, a. An epithet applied to 
Bacchus from his having been enclosed in the 
thigh of Zeus, after the death of his mother, 
Semele. 

The thigh-borne bastard of the thund'ring Iove.” 

J. Taylor: Bacchus & Apollo, 


thigh-mouthed crustacea, s. pl. 
Zool. : The Merostomata (q.v.). 


*thilk, * thilke, pron. ora. [A.S. thyle, for 
thylic, from thy, instrumental case of se, sed, 
thet [THat], and lic = like(q.v.).] That, that 
same, 

“T love thilk lass: alas, why do I love? 

She deigns not my govod will, but doth reprove.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender ; Jan, 
thill, *thille, *thylle, s. [A.S. thille=a 
slip of wood, a trencher; cogn. with Icel. 
thilja =a plank, planking; M. H. Ger. dille ; 
O. H. Ger. dilld, thili; Ger. diele= a board, 
a plank; Icel. thili =a wainscot, a plank; 
O. H. Ger. dil, dilo = a plank.) 

1. Vehicles: A shaft; one of the two side- 
pieces by which one horse is hitched to a 
vehicle. (Written also fill.) 

“* More easily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways 

if the fore wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, 


and if the thills were fixed under the axis,”—Aortimer: 
Husbandry. ‘ 


2. Mining: The floor of the mine. 


thill-coupling, s. Adevice for fastening 
the shafts to the fore-axle, 


thill-horse, s. The same as THILLER 
(q.v.). (Written also fill-horse). 

“ Thou hast got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin, 
my thill-horse, has on his tail.”"—sShakesp, - Merchant 
of Venice, v. 2. 

thill-jack, s. A tool for attaching the 
thills of a carriage to the clips of the axle. 


thill-tug, s. A leather loop depending 
from the harness saddle to hold the shaft of a 
carriage. 


thill’-ér, s. [Eng. thill; -er.] The horse 
which goes between the thills or shafts, and 
supports them. (Written also filler.) 


“ Whole bridle and saddle, whitleather, and nail, 
With collars and harness, for thilder and all.” 


Tusser- Husbandry. 
thim’-ble, *thim-bell, * thim - bil, 
*thym-pbyl, s. [A.S. tifmel = a thumb- 


stall, from thama = a thumb.] 
1, Needlework: A metallic cap or sheath 


used to protect the end of the finger in sewing, 
Seamstresses use a thimble having a rounded 
end with numerous small pits or indentations, 
Those used by tailors are open at the end. 

“ The first, a travelling tailor, who by the mystery 
of his needle and thimble had survey'd the fashions of 
the French and English.”"—Beaum. & Flet.: Fair Maia 
of the Inn. 

2. Bot.: (1) Digitalis purpurea ; (2) Silene 
maritima. 

3. Build.: A sleeve around a stove-pipe 
when it passes through a wall or ceiling. 

4, Machinery: 

(1) A sleeve or tube through which a bolt 
passes, and which may act as a stay. 

(2) A ferrule to expand a tube ; specifically, 
a ferrule for boiler-tubes. 

5. Naut. : An iron ring having an exterior 
groove worked into a rope or sail, for the 
purpose of receiving another rope ora lanyard ; 
a large eyelet. 


thimble-berry, s. 

Bot.: (1) A kind of black raspberry, Rubus 
occidentalis, common in America; (2) BR. 
spectabilis ; (3) R. nutkanus. 


thimble-case, s. A case for holding a 
thimble or thimbles. 


thimble-coupling, s. 

Mach,: A kind of permanent coupling, of 
which the coupling-box consists of a plain 
ring of metal, supposed to resemble a tailor’s 
thimble, bored to fit the two connected ends 
of the shafts. The connection is secured 
by pins passed through the ends of the 
shafts and thimble, or by a parallel key or 
feather bedded in the boss ends of the shafts, 
and let into a corresponding groove in the 
thimble. Called also pump-coupling or ring- 
coupling. 


thimble-eye, s. 


Naut.: An eye in a plate through which a 
rope is rove without a sheave, 


thimble-joint, s. A sleeve-joint, with 
an interior packing to keep the joints of pipes 
tight during expansion and contraction, 

thimble-rig, s. <A sleight-of-hand trick, 
performed by means of three thimbles and a 
pea. The pea being placed on a table and 
covered with one of the thimbles, the per- 
former proceeds to shift the thimbles, coverin: 
the pea now with one, now with another, ad 
offers to bet any bystander that no one can 
tell under which thimble the pea is. The 
person betting is seldom allowed to win, the 
pea being abstracted by sleight of hand. : 


thimble-rig, v.t. or i. To cheat by 
means of thimble-rigging. 


thimble-rigger, s. One who practises 
the trick of thimble-rig ; a trickster. ’ 
“Thimble-riggers abounded, and their tables were 
pumtnaed by ‘ bonnets.’ "—Daily Telegraph, March 16, 
thimble-rigging, a. & s. 
A. As adj. : Practising the tricks of a thim- 
ble-rigger. 
B. As subst. : The acts or tricks of a thimble- 
Tigger. 


thimble-skein, s. 

Vehicles: A sleeve over the arm of a waggon- 
axle ; distinguished from a strap-skein, which 
is simply a flat iron strip let into the wood of 
the axle-arm to take the wear from the wood. 


thimble-weed, s. 


Bot.: The genus Rudbeckia ; so named from 
the shape of the receptacle. 


thimble-fiil, s._ [Eng. thimble, and full.] 
As much as may be contained in a thimble; 
hence, any very small quantity. 


“‘Had the credit of suggesting the addition of a 
thimbleful of Veuve Clicquot.” — Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 11, 1886, 


* thime (th as t), s. 


thin, * thinne, * thunne, * thynne, a. & 
adv. [A.S. thynne; cogn. with Dut. dun; 
Icel. thunnr; Dan. tynd: Sw. tunn; O. A. 
Ger. dunni; Ger. diinn; Welsh teneu; Gael. 
& Irish tana ; Lat. tenwis; Gr. tavads (tancaos) ; 
Sansc. tana. From the root tan- = to stretch, 
seen in Lat. tendo=to stretch ; A.S. athenian; 
Gr, reivw (teind); Eng. tenuity, attenuate, &c.) 
A. As adjective: 
I, Literally : 
1, Having little thickness or extent from 


(THYME. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full, try, Syriam. 2», 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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one surface to its opposite; slim: as, thin 
paper, a tiin board, &c, 


2. Rare; not dense. (Used of the air and 
aériform fluids.) 
“ Melted into air, thin air.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 
8. Not sufficient for a covering ; easily seen 
through; flimsy. 

“ This distinction is a metaphysical nothing, and is 
brought only to amuse men that have not leisure to 
consider, And he that says one, says the other; or as 

, under a thin and transparent cover.”—Bp. Taylor: 
Dissuasive from Popery, bk. i., pt. ii., § 5 
4, Deficient in such ingredient as gives body 
or substance ; not inspissated; not contain- 
ing much solid matter in solution or suspen- 
sion; deficient in body. 


“To warm new milk, pour any alkali; the liquor 
will remain at rest, though it appear somewhat 
thinner," — Arbuthnot. 


5. Not close ; not crowded together so as to 
fill the space ; not having the individuals of 
which the thing is composed close, compact, 
or dense.” 


“ Early sowing and thin seeding are among the best 
means for securing that desirable end.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 5, 1885.” 


6. Not crowded or well filled ; not full. 


“Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of 
people.”—Addison. On /taly. 


7. Slim, slender ; not fat or stout. 
“ My face so thin.” Shakesp.: King John, 1. 
8. Not full or full-grown, 


“Seven thin ears blasted with the east wind.”— 
Genesis xii. 6. 


* 9, Scanty, small, poor. 


“ A thin and slender pittance.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 


10. Faint, feeble, slight, meagre ; destitute 
of volume or fulness, (Said of sound.) 

Il. Fig.: Flimsy, unsatisfactory: as, The 
excuse was rather thin. Used also of literary 
work of a poor quality. 

B. As adv. : Not thickly or closely; thinly, 
scatteredly, scantily. (See the compounds.) 


4 Thin is largely used in compounds, the 
Meanings being in most cases sufficiently 
obvious: as, thin-faced, thin-peopled, &c. 


thin-clad, a. Slightly or scantily clad. 
*thin-gut, s. A starveling. 
thin-set, a. Planted thinly; not thick- 


set. 
“ Thin-set with palm, 
And olive rarely interspers'd.” J. Philips: Cerealia. 


*thin-sheeted, a. Wearing or covered 
with thin sheets. 

“ All hail, M.P.! from whose infernal brain 

Thin-sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers, 

thin-skinned, a. Having a thin skin; 
hence, fig., unduly sensitive, easily offended 
or irritated. 


*thin-spun, a. Spun to thinness or fine- 
ness ; fine-spun, thin, delicate. 


** Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life.” <Afilton: Lycidas, 76, 


thin, vt. & i. [Tary, a.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make thin or less thick ; to attenuate ; 
to make slender or lean. 


“The serum of the blood is neither acid nor alka- 
line; oil of vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it 
a little.”"—Arbuthnot. 


2. To make less crowded, close, or numer- 
ous ; to diminish the number of; to reduce in 
numbers. (Often used with out: as, To thin 
out a forest.) 

“Tf those sects were to be thinned by a large de- 

on.”"—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xi, 

3. To attenuate; to rarefy; to make less 

dense: as, To thin the air. 


B. Intrans.: To diminish in thickness; to 
become thin or thinner; to waste away. 


{ Often with away or out: as geological 
strata are said to thin out when they gradu- 
ally diminish in thickness till they disappear. 

“ Their cheeks with thin or droop.” 

My Beautiful Lady, 

‘thine, * thin, adj. or pron. [A.S. dhin, poss. 
¢ ron. declined like an adjective ; derived from 
Thin, nit. case of dhw = thou (q.v.). Cogn. 
with Icel. thinn, thin, thitt, from thin, genit. 
of thi; Dan. & Sw. din; Ger. dein, from 
deiner, genit. of du ; Goth. theins, from theina, 
- genit. of thu. In Mid. Eng. thin was declined, 
genit. thines, dat. thine, nom. and accus. pl. 

} 3 by loss of m came Mid. Eng. thi= 
thy. The n was commonly retained be- 
vowel and when the pronoun followed 


J 
ue 


piaz n= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; 


the substantive.) Thy; belonging to thee; 
being the property of thee ; relating to thee. 
Like thou, thine is now seldom used except in 
poetry, solemn discourses, or the lauguage of 
the Quakers. Thine is the form generally 
used before a vowel, thy taking its place be- 
fore consonants; but this use is not strictly 
adhered to, many writers using both forms 
before vowels, but thine is always used if it 
follows the noun. Like hers, owrs, yours, 
mine, his, theirs, thine is used absolutely or 
independently—that is, without the noun to 
which it belongs—and serves either as a 
nominative or objective or predicate: as, 
Thine are poor, Give me thine, That house is 
thine. 
“ Give every man thine ear but few thy voice.” 
Shakesp.: Hamiet, i, 3. 


thing, *thyng, s. [A.S. thing=a cause, 


sake, office, reason, council; cogn. with Dut. 
ding; Icel. thing =a thing... a meeting; 
Dan. & Sw. ting; O, H. Ger. dinc ; Ger. ding. 
From the same root as A.S. théon = to thrive 
[THER, v.]; thingan = to grow.] 

I, Ordinary Language : ’ 

1, Anything which can be made the subject 
of consideration or discussion; anything 
separable or distinguishable as an object of 
thought; anything animate or inanimate; 
whatever exists, or is conceived to exist, as a 
separate entity. 


“The universality of one name to many things, hath 
been the cause that men thiuk the things are them- 
selves universal; and so seriously contend, that be- 
sides Peter and John, and all the rest of the men that 
are, have been, or shall be in the world, there is yet 
something else that we call man, viz., man in general 
—deceiving themselves, by taking the universal, or 
general appellation, for the thing it signifieth,”— 
Hobbs; Human Nature, ch. v. 

2, An inanimate object as distinguished 

from a living being; any lifeless material or 
object. 


“Ye meads and groves, unconscious things / 
Ye know not whence my pleasure springs.” 
Cowper: Secrets of Divine Love, 
3. Applied to man or animals, often in pity 
or contempt, sometimes with an idea of fond- 
ness, tenderness, or admiration. 


4, An act, a deed, a transaction, a matter, 
an event, an action; anything which happens 
or falls out, or is done, told, or proposed. 


“He a whose authority these things had been done, 
had abdicated the goverument.”— Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. x. 

*5, A piece of composition; as, a tale, a 
poem, a piece of music, or the like. 

“T have a thing in prose, begun about twenty-eight 
years ago, and almost finished; it will make a four 
shilling volume.”—Swift. 

6. A portion, a part, an item, a particular. 

In this sense generally compounded with any 

or no, and often used adverbially. 


7. (Pl.): Clothes, accoutrements, furniture, 
luggage ; what one carries about with him: 
as, Pack up my things. (Collog.) 

8, A judicial or legislative assembly among 
Scandinavian people, as in Iceland or Nor- 
way. The thingvalla in Iceland was a spot in 
the southern part of the island, where the al- 
thing, or general parliament, was accustomed 
to meet in the middle ages. (Pron. ting.) 

“ Likewise the Swedish king 
Summoned in haste a thing, 
Weapons and men to bring 
In aid of Denmark.” Longfellow. 

IL. Law: A subject of dominion or property, 
as distinguished from a person. 

“ Things real are such as are permanent, fix’d, and 
immoveable, which cannot be carried out of their 
place; as lands and tenements; things personal are 
goods, money, and all other moveables; which may 
attend the owner's person wherever he thinks proper 
to go.”—Bluckstone - Commentaries, bk. ii, ch. 2. 

{J () A thing of nothing, a thing of naught : 
A phrase used to denote anything very worth- 
less. 

“ You must say, paragon: A paramour is, God bless 
us! a thing of naught,”—Shakespeare: Midsummer 
Night's Dream, iv, 2. 

(2) The thing: As it ought to be; in the 
normal, perfect, or becoming condition; ap- 
plied colloquially to an ideal or typical condi- 
tion, as of health, dress, conduct, complete- 
ness, perfectness, exactness, becomingness, or 
the like, 


thing’-itim-_ajig, thing’-im-bdb, 


thing’-tum-my, s. [Ludicrous formations 
from thing.] A term used when one is at a 
Joss for a definite name for some object; a 
what's-its-name, a what-do-you-call-it, 
“You will then see in the middle of a broad plain a 
lonely grey, house, with a thingumbob at the top: a 


ve ey call it.”"—Lytton: Eugene Aram, i, 
c ‘ 


think, * thenke, * thynke, * thinlkxe (pa. 


t. thought, * thoughte, pa, par. thought), v.i. & 
t. [A.S. thencan, thencean = to think (pa. t. 
thohte) ; cog. with Icel, thekkja; Dan. tawnke ; 
Sw. tanka; Ger. denken (pa. t. dachte) ; Goth. 
thagkjan (pa. t. thahta). Allied to thank (q.v.). 
Originally distinct from the impersonal verb 
thinken, but soon confused with it.] [Mm 
THINKS. | 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To occupy the mind on some subject ; to 
have ideas ; to revolve ideas in the mind; to 
cogitate ; to reason; to exercise the power of 
thought; to have a succession of ideas or in- 
tellectual states; to perform any mental 
operation, whether of apprehension, judg- 
ment, or illation; to muse ; to meditate, 


“T think, but dare not speak.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 1. 


2. To judge; to form a conclusion; to de- 
termine ; to be of opinion ; to opine. 


“ She thinks he could not die,” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,060. 


3. To purpose, to mean, to design, to in- 
tend, to hope. 


“ Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 
Thou reft’st me of my lands.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, fli. 3. 


4, To imagine, to suppose, to fancy. 


“Let bim that thinketh he standetb, take heed lest 
he fall.”—1 Corinth. x. 12. 


5. To guess ; to form an opinion or idea. 


“Then Innocent ran in (for that was her name), 
and said to those within, Can you think who is at the 
door ?"—Bunyan ; Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. ii. 


6. To reflect, to recolleat, to call to mind. 

“ Bid her think what a man is.”—Shakesp,: Merry 
Wives, iii. 3. 

{| Followed by of, on, or wpon. 

“* Think of that, a man of my kiduey, think of that.” 
—Shakesp, ; Merry Wives, iil, 5: Sood 

7. To consider, to deliberate, to take 

thought. (Luke xii. 17.) 
8. To judge; to form an opinion or estimate. 


“As you hear of ine, so think of me.” 
Shukesp.: Much Ado, iv. 1. 


* 9. To presume, to venture. 


“Think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our Father.”— Matthew iii, 9. 


* 10. To expect. 
“Do you think 
To find a woman without any fault?” 
Colman,; Comedies of Terence, p. $23. 


B. Transitive: 
1, To form or harbour in the mind ; to con- 
ceive, to imagine. 


“To think so base a thought.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, it. 7. 


2, To design, to meditate. 

“Charity thinketh no evil.”"—1 Corinthians xiii. 5, 

3. To hold in opinion; to consider, to re- 
gard, to believe, to esteem. 


“May I be-bold to think these sprites?” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, iv. 1, 


*4, To contrive, to plan, 

*5, To make an object of thought ; to form 
a conception of, 

*C, Impersonally : 

1. It appears to; it seems to. (Only used 
now in methinks.) 


“Than is it wisdom, as it thinketh me 
To maken vertue of necessite.” 
Chaucer : OC, T., 8,048 
2. To occur to. 


“So that hym thinketh of a daie 
A thousande yere till he maie se 
The visage of Penelope.” Gower; C, A., iv. 


41. To think of: To estimate, to esteem}; 
to have an opinion. 


“ Think of me as you please,” 
Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, v. 


2. To think on (or wpon) : 
(1) To meditate, to reflect, to consider. 
(2) To light on or discover by meditation. 


“Tf any order might be thought on.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 6 


(3) To remember with favour; to have re- 
gard for ; to pay attention to; to provide for. 
“Think upon me, my God, for good,”~-Nehemiah v, 19. 
3. To think long: 
(1) To long for ; to expect with longing or 
impatience. 


“ Long she thinks till he return again.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,359, 


(2) To think the time long; to weary; to 
suffer from ennui. (Scotch.) 

*4, To think much : To grudge. 

* 5, To think scorn: 


(1) To disdain to do an act as being beneath 
one; toscorn, (Esther iii. 6.) ; 


‘DEY; PHAt, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 


-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, dgl, 
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(2) To feel deeply indignant; to feel that 
an act done or threatened is calculated to 
bring one into scorn or contempt, 


* think, s. [I'sink, v.) A thought. 
“ He thinks many a long think,” 
Browning : king & Book, vii. 914. 
think’-a-ble, a. (Eng. think ; -able.] Capable 
of being thought; conceivable, cogitable, 
imaginahle. 

“But what is the condition under which alone a 
relation is thinkable? [t is thinkable only as of a 
certain order—as belonging, or not belonging, to some 
class of hefure-kuown relations."—Jill : System of 
Logic, § 41. 

think’-ér, s. (Eng. think ; -er.] 
1. One who thinks; especially one who 
thinks in a particular mauner, as a close 
thinker, a deep thinker. 


“He was able, here and there, to delude a superficial 
thinker with his new terms and reasonings: but the 
hardest task of all was, thoroughly to deceive him."— 
Atterbury. Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 4. 


2. One who turns his attention to, or writes 
on, speculative subjects. 


think’-ing, ‘thenk-ynge, pr. par., a., & 8. 
(Tank. ] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Having the power or faculty 
of thought; ‘capable of a regular train of 
thought ; cogitative: as, Man is a thinking 
animal. 

C, As subst. : The act or state of one who 
thinks ; coxitation, thouglt, meditation, 
judgment, opiuion, idea. 

“Tam wrapt in dismal thinkings.” 
Shukesp. > All's Well, v. 3 
* think’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. thinking; -ly.] 
By thinking, by thought. 


thin’-ly, adv. [Eng. thin, a. ; -ly.] 
1. Ina thin manner ; not thickly or deeply: 
as, thinly clad. 
* 2. Slightly, insufficiently. 
“ This may help to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly. 
Shakesp. ; Othello, ili. 8. 
3. Ina thin, scattered manner ; not densely 
or closely ; scantily. 
“A choice shrub, which he who passes by 
With vacant mind, not seldom may observe 
Fair flowering in a thinly- peopled house.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vi. 
thin’-nér, s. (Eng. thin, v.; -er.] One who 
or that which thins or makes thin. 


thin’-néss, s. [Eng. thin, a. ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being thin ; small- 
ness of extent from one surface to its oppo- 
site. 

“Those in the tree, though generally constructed 

under some over-hanging brauch, from the nature and 


thinness of their crust or wall, cannot be [proof against 
wet)."—Cook: First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. vi. 


2. Tenuity, rareness. 

3. S'imness, slenderness, leanness. 

4, Astate approaching to fluidity, or even 

fluidity ; the opposite to spissitude. 

“The extreme lightness of her [a bird’ §] furniture 
being Jpproportionated to the thinness of that ele- 
ment."—WMore: Antidote against Atheism, bk. ii, 
ch. xi., § 13. 

5. Rareness ; the state of being scattered ; 


paucity. 
“Tucountry villages Pope Leo the Seventh indulged 
a practice, through the ¢ inness of the inhabitants, 
which opened a way for pluralities."—Aylife: Purer- 
gon, 
6. Exility, smallness, fineness; want of 
fulness or volume: as, the thinness of a voice. 


*thin-ni-fy, v.t. (Eng. thin; 7 connect. ; 


sult. -fy.] To make thin. 
“The heart . - doth so thinnify the blood.”— 
Urquhart: Mabeluis, bk. iii, ch. iv. 


thin-ning, pr. por., a., & s. [THaty, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. pur. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act or process of making thin or 
thinner, 

2. That which is removed in the act or pro- 
cess of making anything thin. 


“Tn conjunction with other checks and limits, all 
subservient to the same purpose, are the thinmings 
which take place. mmnoug animals, by their action 
upon one mivther."—Puley; Nat. Theol., ch. xxvi. 


thin’-nish, «. [Eng. thin, a.; -ish.] Some- 
what or rather thin. 


thi-no-, pref. [Gr. 6is (this), genit. Ovds 
(thinos) = the beach, the shore.) Inhabitiug 
or found on the shore. 


(See 


thi-n6-cor’-i-dexe, s. pl. (Lat. thinocor(us) ; 
Lat. fei. Sp adj. suff. -ide.] 


Ornith. : Quail-snipes ; a family of Gralle, 
with two geuera, Attagis aud Thinocorus 
(q.V.). 


thi-noc-or-us, s. [Pref. thino-, and Gr. 
Xopevw (cloreud) = to dance. (Agassiz.)] 
Ornith.: The type-genus of Thinocoride, 
with two species, from La Plata, Chili, and 
Peru. 


thi-no-hy’-ts, s. ([Pref. thino-, and Gr. ts 
(hus), genit. vos (wos) = a swine.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Suid, abundant in 
the Upper Miocene of Oregon. It is allied to 
Dicotyles (q.v.), but has an additional pre- 
molar tooth and a much smaller brainu-cavity. 


thi-no- -les’-tes, s. (Pref. thino-, and Gr. 
Ano» Meese =a robber.] 
Pulewont. : A genus of Limnotheride, from 
the Lower BAGne of Wyoming. 


thi’-no-lite, s. [Pref. thino-, and Gr. Ai@os = 
a stone. | 
Min, :_A name given to a large shore de- 
posit of tufaceous carbonate of lime, which 
contains pseudomorphs of a mineral believed 
to have originally been gaylussite (q.v.). E. 
§. Dana has pointed ont that the angles of 
soine of the crystals are not found to coincide 
with those of the latter mineral, and that the 
original mineral remains still unknown. 


thi-6-, pref. [Gr. @ctov (theion) = sulphur.] 
Having sulphur in its composition, 
thio-alcohols, s. pl. [MERCcAPTAN.] 


thio-ethylic ether, s. [ETHyL-sv1- 
PHADE. | 


thio-urea, s. [SuLPHUREA.] 


thi-d-bén-z0-ic, a. (Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
benzoic.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
and benzoic acid. 


thiobenzoic-acid, s. 


. § CeHs 2 7 " 
Chem. : { COSH. An analogue of thiacetic 
acid. Produced by mixing an alcoholic solu- 


tion of potassium monosulphide with chloride 
of benzoyl. Hydrochloric acid added to the 
potash salt separates the acid as an oily body, 
which when left for some time deposits the 
acid in colourless erystals. When pure, it 
forms small rhombie tables, inodorous and 
tasteless, melts at 120°, is quite insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and easily in carbonic disulphide, It forms 
detinite salts with bases. 


thi-o-bu-tyr’-ic, a. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
butyric.] Derived from or containing sulphur 
and butyric acid. 


thiobutyric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyHgOS. An acid homologous with 
thiacetie acid, producel by the action of 
phosphoric protosulphide on butyric acid, 


thi-6-cap-rin-Al-dine, s. [Pref. thio-; 
Eng. capric, and aldine.) 

Chem. ; A compound analogous to thialdine, 
formed, according to Wagner, by the action 
of sulphydric acid on the ammonia compound 
of capric aldehyde. (Watts.) 


thi-0-car’-ba-mide, s. © [Pref. thio-, and 
Eng. carbamide.) [SULPHUREA.] 


thi-6-car’-ban-il, s. [Pref. thio-; Eng. 
caurb(on), and wiril(ine). ] 

Chem. : CSNCgHs5. Phenylic mustard oil. 
Formed from the earbalilite by distillation 
with phosphoric anhydride, and by the action 
ef phosgene on aniline. A colourless liquid, 
swelling like mustard oil, and boiling at 222”, 


thi-0-carb-an'-il-ide, s. [Eng. thiocarbanil; 


-ile.) 

Chem.: CS_ ~ NHC, Formed by heating 
equivalent quantities of aniline and potash 
hydrate in aleoholic solution with excess of 
earbon sniphide. = Dilute hydrochloric 
is added, and, after evaporation, the mass is 
erystallized from alcohol It vields colourless 
lainine, melting at 144°, insoluble in water, 
very soluble in alcohol and ether. 


thi-0-chron/-ic, a. [Pref. thio-; second ele- 
nent doubtful.) Derived from or containing 
sulphur and chloroquinone. 


acid | 


thiochronic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5HgS4014. Obtained as a potas- 
sium salt when a hot solution of perchloro- 
quinone is mixed with concentrated aqueous 
acid sulphite of potassiuin. 


thi-6¢’ -in-n6l, s. [Pref. thio-; Eng. cinn(yl), 
and sult, -ol.} 

Chem. : CgHgS. A pulverulent substance 
formed, with sulphide of ammonium, by the 
action of sulphydric acid on hydrocinnamide, 
Co7HoyNo + 4H2S = 8CgHgS + (NHy)S. 

thi-0-cré’-sdl, s. [Pref. thio-, 
cresol. | 


Chem. (Pl.): CoH CCU Tolyl hydrosul- 


phides. Produced from the three isomerie 
toluene sulphonic acids by reducing the cor- 
responding chlorides with zine and hydro- 
chlorie acid, (1) Ortho-, shining lainineg, 
melting at 15°, boiling at 188. (2) Meta-, 
liquid, not solid, at — 10°. (8) Para-, large 
laine, melting at 43°, boiling at 188°. 


thi-o-¢y-an’ -ic, a. (Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
cyinic.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
aud cyanic acid. 


thiocyanic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CHNS. Obtained hy decomposing 
Tead thiocyanate in water, with sulphydri¢c 
acid gas. Its solution is colourless, very acid, 
and not poisonous, Soluble thiocyanates give 
a blood-red colour with ferric sults, thus af- 
fording a delicate test for hydrocyanie acid, 
if the latter be first converted into thiocyan- 
ate by yellow ammonium sulphide. 


thiocyanic-ether, s. 
Chem. (Pl.): Normal ethyl thiocyanate, 


CKS(CoHs) is a mobile, colourless, strongly- 


refracting liquid, with an odour like that of 
mercaptan. eae at 146°. Ethyl isothio- 
708 5 ; eo 
cyanate = NCGHs Differs in all properties 
from the normal compound, It boils at 134°, 
has the irritating odour of mustard-oil, and 
unites directly with ammonia. These ethers 
exhibit isomerism like those of the alcohol 
eyanates and isocyanates, as clearly shown 
in the case of the ethyl compounds, 


thi-6-di-a-gét’-ic, a. [Pref. thio-; 
Eng. acetic.) [TH10DIGLYCOLLIC.] 


thi-0-di-gly-cdl’-la-mide, s. [Pref. thio-; 
di-, and Eng. glycollumide.) 


Chem. : (21129 >(NH:)38. Obtained by the 


action of sulphide of ammoniuin on chlora- 
cetamide in alcoholic solution, Reerystallized 
from water it forms sinall white octahedrons, 
which melt when heated. 


thi-6-di-gly-c6l’-lic, a. [Pref. thio-; di-, 
and Eng. glycollic.] Derived from or pertain 
ing to sulphur and glycollic acid. 


thiodiglycollic-acid, s. 
Chem. : 2 CHO > SHO). Formed by boil- 


ing thiodighycstiamide with baryta-water as 
long as anmuonia is evolyed. By decomposing 
the lead salt and evaporating the filtrate the 
acid is obtained in crystals. 


thi-0-di-gly-c6l’-lim-ide, s. 
di-; Eug. glycol, and imide.) 


Chem. : G21)29>HNS. Formed by the de 


hydration of ueld thiodiglycollate of ammonia, 
and deposited in thin prismatic needles or 
Janine from a hot aqueous solution. It is 
sparingly soluble in cold water, melts at 128°, 
and sublimes at a higher temperature, 


and Eng. 


di-, and 


[Pref. thto- 3 


thi-6-for’-miec, a. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
formic.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
and formie acid. 


thioformic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A compound formed in small 
quantity by the action of suljlydric acid on 
formate of lead. It yields small transparent 
crystals, having an alliaceous odour, is ine 
soluble in water, and melts at 120°, 


thi-0-fu’-cits-61, s. (Pref. thio-, and Eng, 
Jucusol.) 
Chem.: A substance produced ly treating 


a in alcoholic solution with sulphydrie 
acid, 


fate, fat, fare. amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, woic, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ctr, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «2, 0. =—6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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thi-d-far’-f0l, s. (TH1orurFvroL.] 

Chem. : C5H408. Thiofurfurol. A white 
erystalline powder, formed by the action of 
ammonium sulphide on furfurol, or of sul- 
phydric acid on furfuramide. 


*  thi-0-far’-fu-r6l, s. (Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
Surfurol.} (THIoFURFOL.] 


thi-0-i’-sa-tyde, s. (Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
tsatyde.] 

Chem. : CjgHj2NoS202. Formed by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into an alcoholic solution 
ofisatin. It is a grayish-yellow, pulverulent, 
uncrystallizable substance, which softens in 
hot water and dissolves in alcohol. 


thi-0-m6-lan’-ic, a. (Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
melanie.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
and melanie acid. 


thiomelanic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A sulphuretted acid, found in the 
black mass produced by heating alcohol with 
excess of sulphuric acid. It is capable of 
forming salts with potash and other bases. 


thi-on-, pref. [Tx10-.) 


thi-6-nam’-ic, a. (Pref. thion-, and Eng. 
amic.] Derived from or containing sulphurous 
acid and ammonia. 


thionamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : NH3‘SO9. Produced by the action 
of dry ammonia gas on sulphurous anhydride, 
It is a crystalline volatile substance, very 
soluble in water, in which it quickly under- 
goes complete decomposition. 


i thi-on’-a-mide, s. [Pref. thion-, and Eng. 
amide. ] 

“Chem, : NoH4(SO). Produced by the action 
of sulphurous chloride on dry ammonia. It 
is a white pulverulent, non-crystalline solid. 


thi-d-niir’-ic, a. [Pref. thion-, and Eng. wric.] 
Derived from or containing sulphurous and 
uric acids. 


thionuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyH5N38Og. Formed by the action 
of sulphurous acid and ammonia on uric acid 
or alloxan. On evaporating its solution, it 
yields a crystalline mass consisting of fine 

‘ needles; is permanent in the air, has a very 
sour taste, and is very soluble in water. It is 
dibasic, and forms acid and neutral crystalline 
salts with bases. 


thy-on-yl, s. [Gr. @ctov (theion) = sulphur; 
~yl.] 
Chem. : SO. 
compounds, 


thi-on-yl-am’-ie, a. 


amic.} [THIONAMIC.] 


thi-6n-yl-a-mide, s. [Eng. thionyl, and 
amide.| [THIONAMIDE.] 


‘ thi-6-phé’-ndl, s. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
phenol.) 
Chem. : CgH;SH. Formed by the action of 
oo ater of phosphorus cu phenol. It 
sa colourless, mobile, fetid liquid, boiling at 
168°, is insoluble in water, but dissolves easily 
in alcohol and ether. 


thi-o0-phos-phim’-ic, a. (Pref. thio-, and 
Eng. phosphamic.) Derived from or pertaining 
to sulphur and phosphamic acid. 


thiophosphamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : P(NH9)H2SO2. Produced by the 
action of sulphochloride of phosphorus on 
aqueous ammonia. It has not been isolated, 
but forms a series of salts with bases, nearly 
all of which are uncrystallizable. 


thi-6-phos-pho-di-am_ie, a. [Pref. thio-; 

Eng. phosphodiam(ide), aud sulf, -ic.] Derived 

from or pertaining to sulphur and phosphodi- 

amic acid. 

thiophosphodiamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : P(H»N),.HSO. Formed hy the action 
of ammonia gas on sulphochloride of phos- 
phorus. It is obtained as a white mass, easily 
soluble in water, is monobasic, and forms a 
series of salts with bases. 


-or’-sau-ite (au as ow), s. [After 
iorsa, Iceland, where found; w connect., 
and sutf. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as ANORTHITE (q.V.). 


i 


The radical of the sulphurous 


[Eng. thionyl, and 


thi-d-sin’-a-mine, s. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
sinamine. } 

Chem.: CyH5NS*"NH3. Formed by _ the 
union of mustard oil with ammonia. It is 
obtained in colourless, prismatic crystals, 
having a bitter taste, is soluble in water, 
aleohol, and ether, melts when heated, but 
cannot be sublimed. 


thi-6-sin-An-il-ine, s. [Eng. thiosin(amine), 
and aniline.) 

Chem. : No(CS(C3H5)(CgH;) He). Obtained 
by pouring oil of mustard into an equivalent 
of aniline dissolved in alcohol. It separates 
in foliated, coiourless crystals, destitute of 
taste and smell, insoluble in water, very solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, and shows but little 
tendency to combine with acids. Melts ut 95°. 


thi-0-siil-_phur’-iec, a. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
sulphuric.| Derived from or containing sul- 
plur and sulphurie acid, 


thiosulphuric - acid, s. 
PHUROUS-ACID.] 


(Hyrosu.L- 


thi-d-va-ler’-ic, a. (Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
valeric.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
and valeric acid. 


thiovaleric-acid, s. 
Chem.: The product of the action of phos- 
phoric pentachloride on valerianic acid, 


thir, a. [Icel.] These. (Scotch.) 


“ Thir breeks o' wine, my ouly pair, 
That ance were plush o' guid blue hair.” 


Burns ; Tam O'Shanter, 

third, *thirde, * thrid, * thridde, 

*thyrd, a. & s. [Properly thrid, from A.8. 
thridda, trom thred, thri = three (q.v.); cogn. 
with Dut. derde; Icel. thridhi; Dan. tredie ; 
Sw. tredje; Ger. dritte ; Goth. thridja; Wel. 
tryde, trydedd ; Gael. & Ir. trian ; Russ. tretii ; 
Lith. tréczias ; Lat. tertius ; Gr. tpizos (tritos) ; 
Sancs. tritija. For the metathesis of r and i 
see BirpD.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. The ordinal of three ; coming next after 
the second; coming after two of the same 


class. 
“He was wounded the thrid tyme.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 8 


2. Constituting or being one of three equal 
parts into which a whole is or may be divided, 


“The third part of a ninute.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2 


B, As substuntive : 

I. Ordinary Langwage: 

1. The third part of anything ; one of three 
equal parts. 

*2. The sixtieth part of a second. 

“Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal 
parts, an hour into sixty minutes, a minute into sixty 
secouds, a second into sixty thirds."—Holder: On 
Time. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law (Pl.): The third part of the estate 
of a deceased husband, which, by the law of 
some countries, tlhe widow is entitled to enjoy 
during her life; corresponding to the terce of 
Scots Law. 

2. Music: 

(1) An interval consisting of a major tone 
and a minor tone, as from c to E; called a 
major third. 

(2) An interval consisting of a major or 
minor tone and a semitone, as from a to c: 
called a minor third. 

(3) The upper of the two notes including 
such intervals. 


Third Estate, s. 

1. In Great Britain the Commonalty or 
Commons, represented in the legislature by 
the House of Commons, if 

2. French Hist, ; The Tiers Etat (q.v.). 


Third-order, s. 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : A term which arose 
from the fact that when St. Francis had 
founded the Friars Minor (1209) for men, 
and St. Clare had founded the Poor Clares 
(1221) for women under a rule presented by 
him, he established a congregation called the 
Brothers and Sisters of Penance as a sort of 
middle term between the world and the 
cloister, with a separate rule, the members of 
which, men and women, married or single, 
“should be bound by rule to dress more 
soberly, fast more strictly, pray more regu- 
larly, hear mass more frequently, and practise 


works of mercy more systematically than om 
dinary persons living in the world.” ‘They 
had to undergo a year’s novitiate and to take 
a simple vow to observe the rule. Many of 
these persons, in course of time, wished to 
live in community, aud so cougregations of 
the Third Order arose —true Franciscans with 
a rule of their own, distinct from that of the 
Friars Minors and that of tle Poor Clares, 
Pope Benedict XIII., in the Bull Puterna 
sedis, speaks of the Third Order ‘‘as a true 
and proper order, uniting in one seculars 
scattered all over the world and regulars 
living in community ; distinguished from all 
confraternities as having its own rule, ap- 
proved by the Holy See, novitiate, profession, 
and a habit of determiuate form and material” 
(in the case of persous living in the world 
consisting of a brown scapular worn under 
the ordinary dress). The Dominicans have a 
Third Order, instituted by St. Dominic (1170- 
1221), but in what year is uncertain; the 
Augustinians established one atthe beginning 
of the fifteenth, and Minims at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and their example 
has been followed by the Servites, the Car- 
melites, and the Trappists. 

*third-penny, s. 

Old Law: A third part of the profits of fines 


and penalties imposed at the county court, 
which was the perquisite of the earl. 


third-person, s. 
Gram. : The person spoken of. 


third-point, s. [TieRce-pornt.] 
third-sound, s. [TxirD, s., II. 2.} 


third-stave, s. 


Music: A name given to the stave upon 
which pedal music is written for the organ. 


*third, s. 


*third’-bor-dugh (gh silent), s. (Eng. third, 
and borough.) An under-constable. 

“T know my remedy; I must go fetch the third 

borough.'—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 
*third-ings, s. pl. [Tu1ep, a.) 

Eng. Law: The third part of the corn or 
grain growing on the ground at the tenant's 
death, due to the lord for a heriot, as in the 
Manor of Turfat, in Herefordshire. 


third’-ly, adv. [Eng. third, a.; -ly.] In the 
third place, 


“First, metals are more durable than plants; 
secondly, they are more solid ; thirdly, they are wholly 
subterrany.”—Sacon. 


third’-rate, a. (Eng. third, a., and rate.} 
1. Of a very inferior class ; very poor: as, 
a thirdrate actor. 


2. In the navy applied to a certain class of 
men-of-war. (Used also substantively.) 


thirds, s. pl. (Turn, a., B. II. 1.] 


* thirds'-man, s. [Eng. third and man.] An 
umpire, a mediator or arbitrator. 


“There should be somebody to come in thirdsman 
pelween Death and my principal.”—Scott: St. onan's 
We 


thirl (1), * thirle, * thyrl-yn, v.1. 
thyrlian, from thyrel =a hole.) 
1. To bore through, to pierce, to perforate, 
to penetrate. 


“If ony thirle or make an hole ina feble walle,”"— 
Gesta Romunorum, yp. 10, 


2. To thrill, to vibrate. 
“It thirld the heart-strings thro’ the breast.” 
Burns: Letter to J. Lapratk. 

thirl (2), v.t. [Icel. thrall =a thrall, a serf.) 
[THRALL.] To enslave, to enthrall ; to astrict 
or bind by the terms of a lease or otherwise 5 
as, lands thirled to a particular mill. (Scotch.} 
[THiRLAGE.] 


thirl, s. (Trt (2), v.] 
Scots Law: A term used to denote those 
lands the tenants of which were bound to 


(TEREAD.] 


[A.8. 


bring all their grain to a certain mill. Called 
also Suckeu, 
* thirl’-a-ble, *thirle-a-bylle, a. [Eng. 


thirl (1), v.; -able.] Capable of being pene- 
trated or pierced ; penetrable. 


Eee (age as 1&), s. (Eng. thirl (2), v. ; 
-age. 

Scots Law: A species of servitude, formerly 

very cominon in Scotland, and also prevalent 


69 ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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in England, by which the proprietors and 
other possessors of lands were bound to carry 
the grain produced on the lands to a particular 
mill to be ground, to which mill the lands 
were said to be thirled or astricted, and also 
to pay a certain proportion of the grain, vary- 
ing in different cases, as a remuneration for 
the grinding, and for the expense of the erec- 
tion and maintenance of the mill, The prin- 
cipal duty chargeable in thirlage was multure 
(q.v.). There were also smaller duties called 
sequels, which fell to the servants of the mill, 
according to the particular usage of each mill. 


thirl’-ing, s. [Txrrt (1), v.] 

Mining: A worked space connecting the 
rooms of a mine. The rooms are galleries 
proceeding regularly (in coal mines) from the 
dip-head or main-level, and the unworked 
space forms a wall. By cutting gaps in this 
wall at regular intervals, the wall becomes a 
row of pillars, the said connecting workings 
are thirlings. 


thirst, *thurst, *thurste, * threst, 
* thrist, * thruste, s. [A.8. thurst, thyrst, 
thirst ; cogn. with Dut. dorst; Icel. thorsti ; 
Dan. térst; Sw. torst; Ger. durst; Goth. 
thourstei.] [THIRST, v.] 

I, Lit.: A term used to denote the sensa- 
tions arising from the want of fluid nutriment ; 
the desire, uneasiness, or suffering arising 
from want of drink ; great desire for drink, 

“Though we cool our thirst at the mouth of the 

river.”"—Bp. Taylor: On Set Forms of Liturgie, § 29. 

q As perspiration and other discharges 
carry off moisture from the body, the sensa- 
tion of thirst arises, and is generally propor- 
tionate to the necessity for a fresh supply of 
liquid. Of all beverages the only part which 
is essentially required to slake thirst is the 
water which they contain. Abnormal thirst 
exists in many diseases; insatiable thirst 
(Polydipsia) is a symptom of Diuresis. 

IL. Figuratively: 

1, Dryness, drought. 

“The rapid current ... through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain.” Milton: P. L., iv. 228. 

2. A want and eager longing or desire after 
anything. (Now followed by for or ajter, 
formerly by of.) 

“‘[Thou] hast allayed 


The thirst I had of knowledge.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 8. 
thirst, *thirste, *thurste, *thurst, 

* thrist, v.i. Wt. [A.S. thyrstan; cogn. with 
Dut. dorsten; Icel. thyrsta ; Dan. torste; Sw. 
torstu ; Ger. diirsten; Goth. thairsan (pa. t. 
thars) = to be dry, to thirst ; Sanse. tarsha = 
to thirst ; trish =to thirst; Ir. tart = thirst, 
drought; Gr. répcopat (tersomai) = to become 
dry ; Lat. torreo=to parch ; terra (for tersa) 
=dry ground. From the same root come 
terrace, torrid, test, toast, twreen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Lit.: To feel thirst; to experience a 
painful sensation for want of drink; to have 
desire to drink ; to be thirsty. 

“The people thirsted there for water.”—Zxodus 

xvii. 3. 

2. Fig.: To have a vehement desire or 
longing for anything. 

“ And cruel and blood-thirsty men 


Would thirst for blood no more.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, xxxiii. 
* B. Trans. : Tohave a thirst for; to desire 
to drink. 
“ He seeks his keeper’s flesh, and thirsts his blood.” 
Prior: Solomon, i. 203. 


*thirst’-ér, s. [Eng. thirst, v.; -er.] One 


who thirsts. 


thirst’-i-ly, adv. 
thirsty manner. 


“They heare hungrily and thérstily, but it is but to 
catch advantages,”"—Bp, Hull: The Hypocrite. 


thirst’-i-néss, s. (Eng. thirsty ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being thirsty; thirst; 
vehement desire or longing for anything. 


‘“‘They who be athirst in the night, if they slee} 
upon it, lose their thirstinesse, although they drin 
never a drop.”—P, Holland: Plutarch, p. 599% 


* thirst’-léss, a. [Eng. thirst; -less.] Not 
having thirst; not having vehement desire 
for anything. 

thirst’-y, * thirst-ie, a. 
eogn, with Dut. dorstig ; 
Dan. & Sw. torstig; O. 
dursteg ; Ger. durstig.] 

I. Lit.: Feeling a sensation of pain or un- 


[Eng. thirsty; -ly.) Ina 


[A.8. thurstig ; 
Icel. thrystugr ; 
H. Ger. durstac, 


easiness for want of drink ; suffering for want 
of drink ; having thirst ; suffering from thirst, 
“ Hager to drink, down rush the thirsty crowd, 
Hang o'er the banks, and trouble all the flood.” 
Rowe: Lucan: Pharsalia, iv. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, Dry; lacking in moisture; parched. 


“The thirsty land [shall become] springs of water.” 
Isaiah xxxv. 7. 


2. Having a vehement desire or longing for 
anything. 
“ To be thirsty after tottering honour.” 
Shukesp. : Pericles, iii. 2. 
thir’-teén, *thret-tene, a & s. [AS. 
threoténe, thredtyne, from thed=three, and 
tén, tin = ten; cogn. with Dut. dertien; Icel. 
threttan; Dan. tretten; Sw. tretton; Ger. 
dreizehn.] 
A, As adj. : Ten and three. 
“Speaking at the one end, J heard it return the 
voice thirteen times."—Bacon: Nat. Hist, 
B. As substantive: 
. 1. The number which consists of three and 
en. 
2. A symbol representing thirteen units, 
as 13 or xiii. 


thir’-teenth, a. & s. 
thiettandi.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, The ordinal of thirteen ; the third after 
the tenth. 


“Tf she could prove a thirteenth task forhim 
Who twelve achiev'd, the work would me beseem.” 
Beaumont » Psyche, 


2. Constituting or being one of thirteen 
equal parts into which a whole is or may be 
divided. 

B. As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang. : One of thirteen equal parts 
into which a whole is or may be divided. 

II. Music: An interval forming the octave 
of the sixth, or sixth of the octave. 

{| Chord of the thirteenth: A chord called by 
some a suspension; by others a secondary 
seventh. It consists generally of the third, 
seventh, and thirteenth of the dominant, and 
is used both in the major and minor modes, 


thir’-ti-eth, a. &s. [A.S. thritigddha.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. The tenth thrice told ; the next in order 
after the twenty-ninth ; the ordinal of thirty. 
2. Constituting or being one of thirty equal 
parts into which a whole is or may be divided. 
B. As subst. : One of thirty equal parts into 
which a whole is or may be divided. 


thir’-ty, * thret-ty, * thrit-ti, * thrit- 
ty,a. &s. [A.S. thritig, thrittig, from thrt, 
thred = three, and suff. -tig =ten; cogn. with 
Dut. dertig; Icel. thrjatiw; Dan. tredive; Sw. 
trettio; Ger. dreizig.] 
A. As adj.: Thrice ten; ten three times 
repeated ; twenty and ten. 


“ Kyng Egbrygt adde ybe kyng thre and thritty yer, 
Thet fole of Denemarch hyder com, as yt adde 
y-do er.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 259, 


B. As substantive: 

1, The number which consists of three times 
ten. 

2. A symbol which represents thirty units, 
as xxx. or 30. 

¥ The Thirty Tyrants: The thirty magis- 
trates appointed by Sparta over Athens at the 
termination of the Peloponnesian war. They 
were overthrown in B.c. 403 after only one 
year’s reign. 


thirty-nine articles. [Articts, B. IV.] 


thirty-two, s. 

Print.: A sheet of paper which folds up 
into thirty-two leaves or sixty-four pages, 
Usually written 32mo. 


Thirty-years’ war, s. 

Hist. : The name given to a European war, 
or rather a succession of wars, which lasted 
for thirty years (1618-2648), and in which 
Austria, most of the Catholic princes of Ger- 
many, and Spain were engaged on one side 
throughout, but against different antagonists. 
The contest was virtually a renewal of the 
struggles which took place in the days of 
Charles V.—Protestantism asserting itself, 
and Papacy determined if possible to keep it 
down. France took an active part on the 


[A.S. thredteddha ; Icel. 


Protestant side; for, though Richelieu op- | 


pressed the Protestants in France, he helped 
those of Germany in order to weaken that 


} 


this, thes, a. or pron. 


Power, and so injure a dangerous rival. There 
were three distinct periods in the struggle. 
In the first Austria, under Wallenstein, was 
completely victorious, and threatened to sub- 
due all Germany. In the second the Pre- 
testants, under Gustavus Adolphus, carried 
all before them ; and in the third victory was 
more uncertain and more equally divided. 
Peace was established by the Treaty of West- 
phalia (1648), which guaranteed religious 
liberty to both Lutherans and Calvinists, and 
made extensive territorial changes at the ex- 
pense of Austria and Germany. France 
obtained Alsace (which became German again 
in 1871), and the State of Brandenberg, re- 
ceived still larger additions; these were in 
1701 merged in the new kingdom of Prussia, 
pret the nucleus of the German Empire 
1871). 


[A.8. dhes (masce.), 
dheds (fem.), dhis (neut.); cogn. with Dut. 
deze ; Icel. thessi (mase. & fem.), thetta (neut.) ; 
O. H. Ger. deser; M. H. Ger. disir; Ger. 
dieser, The modern plural form is these, those 
being used as the pl. of that, but both forms 
are really plurals of this, the Mid. Eng. word 
for those being tho or thoo, from A.S. dha, nom. 
pl. of the def. article. This is formed of the 
two pronominal bases, tha (seen in that, 
thither, &c.) and sa = he.] 

1. Used to denote something that is present 
or near in place or time, or that has been just 
mentioned. 

“ And whanne the tilieris sighen him : thei thoughten 
withinne hemsilf and seiden, this is the eir, sle we 
him that the eritage be oure.’—Wycliffe: Luke xx. 

2. This is frequently used as a substitute 
for what has preceded ; as— 

“When they heard this, they were pricked in their 

heart.""— Acts li. 37. 
Where this refers to the words of Peter just 
spoken. It also frequently represents a word 
a sentence, or a clause, and in some cases it 
oe to something to be immediately said or 
one. 


“But know this, that if the goodman of the house 
had known in what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched and would not have suffered his 
house to be broken up,”—Matthew xxiv. 43. 

3. This is used absolutely to denote present 
place, state, condition, or the like. 
“O Antony, I have followed thee to this.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, v. 1. 


4, Used in reference to time, this may refer 


(1) The present time : as, this day, this week. 
It is also frequently used in this sense abso- 
lutely, as the present time, hour, &c. 

“ Between this and supper.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 8. 

(2) Time past ; the time immediately before 
the present. 

“Whereon this month I have been hammering.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, i. 8 

(3) Time to come ; futurity. 

“ This night I'll waste in sorrow.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 583. 

{| (1) This is often used in connection with 
numbers instead of the plural these, the suma 
being. considered, as it were, a total. 

“* Which for this nineteen years we have let Cae 

Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, 1. 3, 

(2) Shakespeare used the phrases this even, 

this night, in the sense of last even, last night. 
“ My troublous dream this night doth make me sad.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, i. 2. 

5. This, when used as opposed or correlative 
to that, refers properly to the nearest person 
or object, that referring to the more distant, 
But the two words are frequently used to de- 
note reference indefinitely : 

“* Two ships, 
Of Corinth that, of Epidaurus this.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i. L 
When used in reference to things spoken of, 
this refers to that last mentioned ; that to a 
thing previously mentioned— 

“Their judgment in this we may not, and in that we 

need not follow.”—Hooker. 
Sometimes it is used in opposition to other: 

“ Consider the arguments which the author had to 
write this, or to design the other before you 
him.”—Dryden, 

J () This is sometimes found as a con- 
traction for this is. 

“ This a good friar, belike.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. 1, 

(2) It is used, not to define or point to 
something, but to designate things or persons 
as sufficiently known in their qualities, some 
times in a good, oftener in a bad sense. 

“ Where is this Hector?” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 6, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pO — 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», 06; ey=a; qu=kw. 


‘ 
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this: By or before this time : as, By 
this the man was gone. 
* (4) Used for thus or so: 
**What am I that thou shouldst contemn me this?” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 205. 
y-bé, s. (Lat. =a Babylonian maiden 
described by Ovid (Met. iv. 55) as committing 
suicide because she believed her lover, Pyra- 
mus, to be dead.] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 88.}. 


*this’-néss, s. [Eng. this; -ness.] Thestate 
or quality of being this; hecceity. [THat- 
NESS. } 


“Tt is evident that sameness, thisness, and thatness 
belongeth not to matter by itself.”"—sir K. Digby: 
Observ. on Religio Medici. 


this’-tle (tle as el), *this-til, *thys- 
tylle, s. [A.S. thistel; cogn. with Dut. dis- 
tel; Icel. thistill; Dan. tidsel; Sw. tistel ; 
O. H. Ger. distil, distula ; Ger. distel.} 

1. Ord. Lang.: A name given to many 
plants with prickly stems, leaves, and involu- 
eres, or having at least one of these parts 

ickly. Most are composites of the tribe 
eh Among these are the Spear thistle, 
Carduus lanceolatus, the emblem of Scotland ; 
the Blessed thistle, Cardwus benedictus; the 
Carline thistle, and many others, Britten & 
Holland enumerate forty-six species having 
thistle as the last word of their compound name. 
Some other plants are called thistles; thus the 
Mexican thistle, Argemone mexicana, is a poppy 
with prickly leaves. [RussIAN-THISTLE.] 

2. Bot: (1) The genus Carduus (q.v.). [CaR- 
LINA, ONOPORDON. } 


S| Order of the Thistle: A Scottish order of 
knighthood, sometimes called the Order of 


was instituted 
(James II. of 
£1687, when 
were nomina- 
abeyance dur- 
of William and 
revived by 

in 1703. As 

constituted, 


St. Andrew. It 
by James VII. 
England), in 
eight knights 
ne “gee into 

ng the reign 
Mary, and was 
Seg ae! Taras toe 
at present : 
the Order % Sri.® Colsrs consists of 
the Sove- j reign and 
sixteen knights. The insignia consist of a col- 
lar, badge, jewel, star, and ribbon. The collar 
is composed of golden thistles and leaves con- 
nected by crossed sprigs of rue, enamelled. 
The badge is a golden eight- 
pointed star, whereon is an 
enamelled figure of St. An- 
drew, bearing in front of him 
his cross in silver: it is worn 
attached to the collar. The 
jewel is worn round the neck 
with the ribbon, The star 
is of four points, with a St. 
Andrew’s Cross embroidered 
in silver upon it, In the cen- 
tre is a green and gold thistle 
within a circle of green, bear- 
ing the motto in golden letters. 
Ribbon, dark-green. Motto: Nemo me impune 
lacessit. Besides the knights ordinary, there 
are extra knights (princes), and a dean, a 
secretary, the lyon-king-at-arms, and the gen- 
tleman usher of the green rod. 


_thistle-crown, s. A gold coin of James 
VI. of Scotland (James I. of England), of the 


JEWEL. 


Ase THISTLE-CROWN. 


-yalne of 4s, It bore cn the obverse a Tose, 
d on the reverse a thistle, both crowned. 


a 
ae 
f 


thistle-digger, s. A long narrow spade 
for cutting the roots of thistles below the 
crown of the root, and lifting them from the 
ground, 


thistle-down, s. 
seeds of the thistle. 


“ As a snow-flake falls on snow-fiake, 
As a leaf drops on a river, 
As the thistle-down ou water.” 


Longfellow: Hiawatha, xii, 
thistle-finch, s. 


The goldfinch (q.v.). 
thistle-hemp, s. 
Bot. : Cannabis sativa. 


*thistle-warp, s. 
be the goldfinch. 


thist’-ly (st as s), a. 
I, Literally: 


1, Overgrown or abounding with thistles, 


“ While the quail clamours for his running mate. 
Wide o'er the thistly lawn, as swells the breeze.” 
Thomson : Summer, 1,658, 


2. Resembling a thistle; prickly. 
*TI. Fig. : Sharp, prickling, pricking. 
‘Tn such a world, so thorny, and where none 
Find happiness unblighted, or, if found, 
Without some thistly sorrow at its side.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 835. 
thith’-er, *thed-er, * thid-er, *thyd- 
er, *thid-ir, adv. [A.8. dhider, dhyder ; 
cogn. with Icel. thadra = there; Goth. tha- 
thro = thence ; Sanse. tatra = there, thither.] 
1, To that place ; opposed to hither. 


“ And thither came John of Thirlestaine, 
And thither came William of Deloraine.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 33. 


4] The place of thither has been largely 
taken in ordinary language by there. 

*2. To that end; to that point. 

§] Hither and thither: To this place and to 
that; one way and another: as, To run 
hither and thither in perplexity. 


*thith’-ér-t6, adv. (Eng. thither, and to.] To 
that point ; so far. 


thith-ér-ward, * thid-er-ward, * thid- 
er-warde, *thydrewarde, adv. [A.8. 
thiderweard.] Toward that place; in that 
direction. 
“ Through bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 


And the golden floods that thitherward stray.” 
Moore: Paradise & the Pert. 
thit’-seé, s. 


The down or winged 


(Britten & Holland.) 
A bird, supposed to 


(Eng. thistle); -y.] 


[THEETSEE. ] 


thlad-i-an’-tha, s. [Gr. @Aadias (thladias) 
= a eunuch, and av@os (anthos) = bloom.] 
Bot.: A genus of Cucurbitacer. Thladian- 
tha dubia is a pubescent Indian climber with 
oblong, succulent, twelve-ribbed fruit, which 
is eaten by natives of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. 


thids’-pi, s. [Lat., from Gr. @Adom (thlaspi) 
=a crucifer, perhaps shepherd’s purse.] 
Bot.: Penny-cress, the typical genus of 
Thlaspidez (q.v.). Herbs with rosulate radi- 
cal and hastate cauline leaves; pod short, 
laterally compressed, valves winged at the 
back ; cellstwotoeightseeded. Thlaspi arvense, 
the Penny-cress, is found in stony cultivated 
fields in Canada and the Northern States; also 
in Europe. It has a disagreeable garlic odor. 
T. tuberosum, of Pennsylvania, has a rather 
large rose-colored flower. [PENNY-CRESS.] 
thlas-pid’-é-se, thlAs’-pi-de, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. thlasp(i); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Pleurorhizee. Pouch 
compressed, with the dissepiments very nar- 


row in the narrowest Ciameter ; valves keeled 
or winged. 


thlip’-sis, s. [Gr. = pressure, compression, 
from Gr. @A(Bw (thlibd) = to press.] 


Med. : Compression ; especially, constriction 
of vessels by an external cause ; oppression. 


thlip-siir’-a, s. [Gr. dws (thlipsis) = pres- 
sure, and ovpa (oura) = the tail.) 


Zool.: A genus of Cytheride. Three species 
from the Upper Silurian. 


* tho, pron. [Tx1s.] Those, the. 


* tho, adv. [A. 8. dhd.] Then. 
“ Tho wrapping up her wreathed stern around 
Lept fierce upon his shield,’ 
Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 18, 
ae oe. [Sce def.] A contraction of though 
(q.V.). 


*tho'-an, a. (Mod. Lat. tho(us); -an.] Of, 
ane a to, or resembling the section Thous 
q.V.). 


‘‘The Thoan group.represents in form the wolf on a 
reduced scale,”—Naturalist’s Library, iv. 193, 


thof, conj. (See def.) A provincial form of 
though, the old guttural being changed to f, as 
in rowgh. 


thole (1), thowl, thowel, * thol, * tol, 

*tholle, s._ (A. 8. thol; cogn. with Dut. 
dol; Icel. thollr = a tree, a thole; Dan. tol 
=a stopple, a stopper, a thole; Sw. tall 
=a pine-tree. Probably connected with 
thill (q.v.).] 

* 1. A eart-pin. (Palsgrave.) 

2. Husband.: The nib, pin, or handle of a 
scythe-snath. 

3. Naut.: A pin inserted in the gunwale of 
a boat to serve as a fulcrum for the oar in 
rowing. They are arranged in pairs, the space 
between forming one kind of rowlock. Tholes 
are shown on the gunwales of ancient Assyrian 
boats. 

“The sound of their oars on the tholes had died in 

the distance.” Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 2 


thole-pin, s. The same as THOLE (3). 


thole (2), s. (Lat. tholus, from Gr. @dA0s 
(tholos) =a dome.) 


Architecture : ‘ 
1, The same as THoLvs (q.v.). 


2. The scutcheon or knot at the centre of 
a timber-vault. 


3. A place in temples where votive offerings 
were suspended. 

“ Let altars smoke and tholes expect our spoils.” 

Fuimus Troes. 
thole, * thol-en, * tho-li-en, v.t. & i. 

[A. 8. tholian = to endure, to suffer; cogn. 
with Icel. thola; Dan. taale; Sw. tila; 
M. H. Ger. dolen, doln; O. H. (Ger. dolén, 
tholon ; Goth. thulan; M. H. Ger, duld ; Ger. 
geduld= patience. From the same root as 
Lat. tollo= to raise, tolero = to tolerate.] 


A. Trans. : To suffer, to endure, to bear, to 
undergo. 


“ A wel vayr compaynye al so there com 
Of holy men, that wule tholede martyrdom, 
Vppe vayre wyte stedes, & in vayre armure also,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 407. 


B. Intrans.: To wait. (Scotch.) 


tho’-lé-ite, s. [After Tholei, where found ; 
suff. -ite (Petrol.). | 
Petrol.: A name given by Steininger to a 
rock which he took for a compound of albite 
and sphene. A subsequent analysis showed 
that it was but a dolerite (q.v.), 


+ thol-ich’-thys, s. [Gr. 0éddos (tholos)=a 
dome, and ixé@vs (ichthus) =a fish.] 

Ichthy.: A pseudo-genus of Teleostean 
Fishes, founded on what are probably im- 
mature individuals of the Cyttide, Squami- 
pennes, &c. 


tholichthys-stage, s. 

Ichthy.: A stage in the development of 
certain Teleostean Fishes, in which the young 
differ so widely from the adult as, in many 
cases, to have been taken for types of distinct 
genera. 


“In the Tholichthys-stage of Pomacanthus the 
frontal bone is Poy eee intoa are lancet-shaped 
process, nearly half as long as the body; the supra- 
scapular and ppeeo peteplar processes cover and hide 
the dorsal and ventral fins. The plates attached to 
the shoulder girdle remain persistent until the young 
fish has assumed the form of the adult."—G@unther - 
Study of Fishes, pp. 172, 178. 


th6l’-d-bate, s. (Gr. 06dos (tholos) = a dome, 
and Baors (basis) = a base.] 
Arch. : A cupola and a base; that part of 
a building on which a cupola is placed. 


tho’-lis, s. [Lat., from Gr. @6Aos (tholos) = a 
dome. } : 
Arch.: An appellation given to buildings 

of a circular form. Vitruvius uses it to signify 
the roof of a circular building. Now fre- 
quently applied to the lantern which sur- 
mounts a dome. Specifically applied at 
Athens to the round chamber or Rotunda, in 
which the Prytanes dined. 


tho-maite (th as t), s. [After Prof. 
Thomae, of Wiesbaden ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A doubtful species, said to be a car- 
bonate of iron, oceurring in pyramidal crystals 
of the orthorhombic system. Found at Bleis- 
bach in the Siebengebirge. 


pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
an =shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; ~tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, ~dle, &c.= bel, del. 


ri 
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Thom’-as-ite (Th as T), s. (From John 
Thomas, M.D., boru in Loudon, 1805, died at 
Worcester, Mass., 1871.) 

Church Hist.: A controversial name some- 
times given to the Christadelphians, from the 
fact that Dr. Thomas organized them into a 
separate religious body.  Lhey believe that 
imimortality is the reward of the righteous, 
i.e. of those who receive the truth and are 
baptized, and that others will perish after 
punishi.ent proportioned to their misdeeds or 
want of faith, They do not believe in the 
Trinity or in a personal devil. 


Tho-mé6é-an (Th as T), s. [See def.] 
Church Hist.: Oue of a vody of Christians 
on the Malabar coast, said to be descendants 
of the converts of st. Thomas. 


Thom -ism (Th as T), s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. ; One of the two great schools 
of scholasticism, the other being Scotism 
aes It derived its name from its founder, 
$t. ‘1 homas Aquinas (1227-74), the Great Domi- 
nicaa doctor. In theology Thomism followed 
the doctrines of Augustine as to free will and 
grace, and held that the Virgin Mary was 
sanctified after her body was informed by the 
soul; its philosophy was a moderate Realism, 
As a system it rests on the Summa of St. 
Thomas, which is divided into three parts: 
(1) Of God in himself and as the Creator; 
(2) of God as the end of creatures, and of the 
actions which lead us to, or separate us from 
Hii ; and (3) of the Incarnation, the Sacra- 
ments, and the Last Things (i.e., Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell). The Dominicans 
naturally adopted and defended Thomism. 


“The obvious dithiculties of this theory led later 
Scotists to modify it till it was scarcely distinguish- 
able from Jhomism,"—Addis & Arnold: Cuth. Dict., 
p. 751. 


Thom -ist (Th as T), a. & s. [Eccles. Lat. 
Thomistu = a follower of St. Thomas Aquinas. ] 
(THomisM.,] 

A, As adj. : Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
“The old Scotist and 7homis¢ theologies were still 
main tained."—Addis & Arnold > Cath. Dict., p. 274. 
B. As subst.: A follower of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in theology and philosophy. 


“The adverse sects of Thomists and Scotists filled 
Europe with their noisy disputes."—G@. H. Lewes ; Hist, 
Philos, (ed. 1880), ii, 87. 


tho’-m60-mys (th ast), s. [Gr. @wuds (thé- 
mos) = a heap, and pis (mus) = a mouse.) 
Zool.: A genus of Geomyine, distinguished 
from the type-genus by having the upper in- 
cisors without grooves. There are two species, 
ranging from the Upper Missouri and Upper 
Columbia Rivers to Hudson’s Bay. 


thdm’-sén-6-lite (th as t), s. [After Dr. 
Julius Thomsen, of Copenhagen ; 0 connect., 
and Gr. Ad6us (lithos) = a stone.] 


Min. : A mineral resulting from the altera- 
tion of eryolite (q.v.). Crystallization mono- 
clinic, occurring in prisms with horizontal 
strie, and also massive resembling chalce- 
dony. Hardness, 2°5 to 4; sp. gr 2°74 to 
2-76 ; lustre, vitreous, on some faces pearly ; 
colour, white; transparent to translucent. 
Compos. : fluorine, 52°2; aluminium, 15-0; 
calcium, 15°4; sodium, 7°6; water, 9°S = 100, 
which is equivalent to the hitherto accepted 
formula, 2(;CaNa)F+ AloF3+2HO; but Brandl 
has shown that the formula should be written, 
(NaCa] F3 + AloFs + H20. 


Thom-so’-ni-an (Th as T), a. &s. [THom- 
SONIANISM. ] 
A, As adjective: 
Med.: Of or belonging to the medical sys- 
tem called Thomsonianism (q.v.). 


hee As subst. :; An adherent of Thomsonian- 
m. 


*Thom-so’-ni-an-ism (Th as T), s. (Eng. 
Thomsonian ; -ism.] (See def.) 


Med. : A system of medicine founded by Dr. 
Samuel Thomson, of Massachusetts. The 
human body is assumed to consist of the four 
so-called elements—tire, air, earth, and water. 
Metals and minerals, heing ponderous and 
tending earthward, are supposed to drag down 
to the earth those who use them as medicines, 
while vegetables, springing from the ground 
and tending upwards, are fitted to make those 
who employ them as remedies move upward 
to life and health. 


Thomasite—thorax 


thém’-son -ite (th as t), s. 
Thomson ; suff. -ite (Min). ] 
Min. : A member of the group of Zeolites. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic, occurring as 
individual crystals but more often in radiated 
groups, also compact. Hardness, 5 to 55 ; 
sp. gr. 2°3 to 2°4; lustre, vitreous to pearly ; 
colour when pure, snow-white; brittle; pyro- 
electric. Com pos. : silica, 388°9; alumina, 31°6; 
lime, 12°9; soda, 4°8; water, 13°8 = 100, which 
yields the formula 28i0,Al,03(¢CaO + ~NaO) 
2$H0. Dana divides as follows: 1. Ordinary : 
(1) in regular crystals ; (2) in slender prisins, 
sometimes radiated ; (8) radiated fibrous ; (4) 
spherical aggregations of radiated fibres or 
crystals; (5) massive: 2. Mesole: including 
scoulerite ; 3. Chalilite. Occurs in cavities in 
old amygdaloidal lavas, and sometimes in so- 
called metamorphic rocks. 


thong, *thwang, *thwangue, *thwong, 
s. [A.S. thwang; cogn. with Icel. thvengr = 
a thong, a shoe-latchet, From the same root 
as T'wince (q.v.).] A leather strip or lash; 
a strap of leather used for fastening anything. 

“ At the seams, where the different skins are sewed 
together, they are commonly ornamented with tassels 
or fringes of narrow thongs, cut out of the same skins.” 
—Cook ; Third Voyage, bk. iv. ch. v. 

thong-drill, s. A drill to which rotatory 
motion in alternate directions is communi- 
eated by means of a cord. It is mentioned in 
Homer (Odys. ix. 384). 

“ Among the Aleutian islanders the thong-drill, and 
aEnODE the New Zealanders a modification of it, is 
used for boring holes in stone,"—Zvans : Ancient Stone 
Implements, p. 44. 


tthong-seal, s. 

Zool.: A name sometimes given to Phoca 
barbata, from the fact that the Greenlanders 
cut the hide circularly into a long strip, which 
they use for harpoon lines. 


* thong, v.t. or i. [THoNa, s.] To beat with 


a thong ; to lash. 


tho’- oid, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. tho(us); Eng. 
sulf, -oid.] 
A, As adj.: A term applied by Huxley to 
a division of Canide, containing the Lupine 
or wolf-like forms, as Canis lupus, C. aureus, 
C. azare, &c. He applied the terin Alopecoid 
to the other division, containing C. argentatus, 
C. vulpes, &e. (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1880, pp. 
238-88.) 


“T am disposed ...to regard Otocyon, and the 
Thooid and Alopecoid series respectively, as genera, 
retaining for the two latter the old names of Canis 
and Vulpes.”—Proc. Zool. Soc., 1880, p. 286. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the Thooid 

series of the family Canide. 

“There is no question that Thooids and Alopecoids 
similar to those which exist at present inhabited 
Europe during the Quaternary epoch.”—Proc, Zool. 
Soc., 1880, p. 278. ’ 


thoom, s. [THums.] (Scotch.) 

Thor, s. [Icel. Thorr, contr. from Thonor ; 
A.S. thunor = thunder.] [THunper, THuURs- 
DAY.] 


Scand. Mythol.: The god of thunder, the 
second principal god of the ancient Scandi- 
navians. He was the son of Odin or the 
supreme being, and Jérth =the Earth. He 
is represented as a powerful man in the prime 
of life, with a long red beard, a crown on his 
head, a sceptre in one hand, and his hammer 
in the other. Thursday receives its name 
from him, and his name-also enters into 
many proper names, as ‘Thorsby in Cumber- 
land, Jorthorwald in Dumfriesshire, &c. His 
wife was Sif (Love), and his palace Thrud- 
vangr, where he received the warriors who 
had fallen in battle. He was the champion of 
the gods, and was called in to their assistance 
whenever they were in straits. He was also 
the friend of mankind, and the slayer of trolls 
and evil spirits. His helt, exiled Megingjard, 
had the property of doubling his strength 
whenever he put it on. His hammer or mace 
was called Mj6lnir. 


Thor’s hammers, s. pl, 
Anthrop.: A popular name in the north of 
Europe for celts. 


“Tn Seandinavia and Northern Germany perforated 
axes and axe-hammers are frequently known as Thor's 
hammers.”—Evans : Ancient Stone Implements, p. 164. 


thor’-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: Ranunculus Thora; a species from 
the Alps. The roots are very acrid and 


poisonous, and their juice was formerly used 
by the Swiss hunters to poison their arrows, 


[After R. D. | tho-rag’-ic, * thé-rag’-ick, a. & s, [Lat, 


thorux, genit. thoracis = the chest.) 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the thorax 
or chest: as, thoracic arteries, 

B.. As substantive: 

Anat. : A thoracic artery. 


thoracic-duct, s. 

Anat.: A long narrow vessel in front of the 
vertebr, and opening into the veins on the 
left side of the neck at the angle of union of 
the subclavian and anterior jugular. It is the 
chief trunk of the lymphatic system, and the 
principal canal through which the chyle and 
lymph are conveyed to the blood. 


thoracic-fins, s. pl. 
Tchthy. : A term applied to the ventral fins, 
when they are situated behind the pectorals. 


thoracic-myalgia, s. 

Puthol.: A lot wearying pain in the ten- 
dinous insertions of the fleshy bodies of the 
pectoral and sometimes of the intercostal 
muscles, arising from overwork. Rest, a 
flannel bandage round the thorax, friction 
with anodyne liniments, and attention to the 
general health are the appropriate remedies. 


thoracic-regions, s. pl. 

Anat.: Fourteen regions into which the 
thorax in man is divided by imaginary 
straight lines, longitnainal and transverse, 
so that the exact situation of any spot may 
be described. [ABDOMINAL.] 


tho-rag¢-i-ca, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
thorax (q.Vv.).] 

Zool.: An order of Cirripedia. Carapace 
either a capitulum or a pedicle, or an oper- 
culated shell with a basis. Body formed of 
six thoracic segments, generally furnished 
with six pairs of limbs; abdomen rudiment- 
ary, but often hearing caudal ajpendages. 
Funnilies : Balanide, Verrucide, and Lepadida. 


*tho-rac’-i-ci, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 
thorax (q.v.). | 
Ichthy.: A Linnean group of Fishes (Sys- 
tema, ed. 12th), liaving the ventral tins in- 
serted on the abdominal surface below the 
pectorals, 


thor-a-cip'-d-da, s. pl. [Lat. thorax, genit, 
thoracis, and Gr. movs (pous), genit. wodos 
(podos) = a foot.] 

Zool.: A division of Crustacea, having the 
special locomotory organs belonging to the 
thorax. It contains two legions, Podophthal- 
mia and Edriophthalmia (q.v.). 


from 


thor-a-co-, pref. (Gr. Odpaé (thorax), genit. 
Owpakos (thdrakos) = a breastplate.) Of, or 
belonging to, or in any way connected with, 
the thorax. 


thor-a-co¢’-ér-as, s. [Pref. thoraco-, and 
Gr. kepas (keras) = a horn.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Orthoceratide. Shell 
straight, elongated, conical, with a small, 
lateral, straight siphuncle. Known species 
twenty ; from the Silurian to the Carbonifer- 
ous of the United States and Europe. 


thor-a-cé-sau-riss, s. (Pref. thoraco-, and 
Gr. cavpos (sauros) = a lizard.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Huxley’s Eusuchia, 
peculiay to the Chalk of North America. They 
elong to the Proccelia of Owen. 


* thor’-ah (th as t), s. 


* thor al, a. [Lat. thorus, torus=a couch, & 
bed.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a bed. 
“The punishment of adultery ... was sometimes 
made by a thoral separation."—Aylife: Purergon. 
2, Appellative of a line in the haud; called 
also the Mark of Venus. 


thor'-Aax, s._ (Lat., from Gr. @dpaé (thorax) = 
the chest, a breastplate.) 
1, Anatomy: 


(1) Human: The breast, and specially the 
bones enclosing it. It is somewhat conical, 
with convex walls. Its upper opening is con- 
tracted, and bounded by the first dorsal 
vertebra, the first pair of ribs, and the manu- 
brium of the sternum. — Its inferior margin 
slopes downwards on each side to the twelfth 
rib; its longitudinal axis is directed up- 
wards and somewhat backwards; its trans- 


(Torau.] 


fRte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, cid, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, ce =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


_ streain of dry chlorine gas. 


thorictidee—thorough 


verse diameter at the widest part greatly 
exceeds the distance from the breast to the 
back. It consists of the dorsal vertebra, the 
sternum, the ribs, and the costal cartilages, 
and contains the lungs, the heart, &c. “The 
muscles of the thorax are: the intercostals, 
the levatores costarum, the subcostals, the 
triangularis sterni, with which tnay be in- 
eluded the diaphragm. 

(2) Compar.: The part of the trunk above 
or anterior to the diaphragm. 

2. Entom.: The central division of the 
body of insects. It is formed of three con- 
solidated somites or segments :; the prothorax, 
the mesothorax, and the metathorax. 


* 3. Old Armour: A breastplate, cuirass, or 
corselet ; more especially the cuirass or corse- 


GREEK WARRIOR WEARING THORAX. 


let worn by the ancient Greeks, correspond- 
ing to the lorica of the Romans, It consisted 
of a breast and a backpiece fastened by 
buckles, and was often richly ornamented. 


thor-ic-ti-dz, s. pl. [Gr. 6wpyxris (thorektés) 
= armed with a breast-plate.] 

Entom.: A family of Necrophaga. Minute, 
broad, convex beetles, with the prothorax 
very large; antenne clavate, eleven-jointed ; 
tarsi five-jointed. Known species twenty, all 
from the borders of the Mediterranean. 


tho-ri-na, s. (THorInum.] 

Chem,: ThO. Thorinum oxide; thorinic 
oxide. Prepared from thorite by reducing it 
to a fine powder and decomposing with hydro- 
ehloric acid. After separation of various 
metallic oxides, it is treated with potassic 
sulphate and precipitated as potassio-thorinic 
sulphate. From the solution of the salt in 
hot water, ammonia throws down thorinic 
hydrate, which on ignition yields thorina. It 
is a white powder of a sp. gr. =9°'402. The 
ignited oxide is insoluble in hydrochloric and 
nitric acids, and only difficultly soluble in 
sulphuric acid. 


tho-rin’-ic, a. (Eng. thorin(um) ; -ic.] Per- 
taiving to thorinuin. 


thorinic-oxide, s. [THorRINA.] 


tho-ri-niim, s. [Latinised from Thor (q.v.).] 


Chem. : Thorium. Atomic weight = 115°7; 
symbol Th. A divalent metallic element 
aces J to the group of earth-metals dis- 
covered by Berzelius, in 1828, in thorite. It 
is a very rare element, and is obtained by 
heating the anhydrous chloride with potas- 
sium. The reduced thorinum is a gray me- 
tallic powder, having a specific gravity of 7°65 
to 7°79. When heated, it burns with a bright 
flame, producing snow-white thorina without 
any trace of fusion. It is not oxidised by 
either hot or cold water, dissolves slowly in 
nitric and sulphuric acids, more easily in 
hydrochloric acid, and is not attacked by 
caustic alkalis. 


thorinum-chloride, s. 

Chem. : ThClg. Prepared by heating an in- 
timate mixture of thorina and charcoal in a 
It is deposited 
on the cool part of the tube in white, shining 
erystals, which are rectangular, four-sided 

tables. They deliquesce in the air, and dis- 

solve in water with rise of temperature, 
thorinum-hydrate, s. 
Chem. : Th(HO) 9. Obtained as a gelatinous 
mass by the action of caustic alkalis on 
solutions of thorinum salts. Under the air- 
_ punp it dries up into a white powder, readily 
soluble in all acids, excepting oxalic, molybfic, 
and hydrofluoric acids, 


* thorn, v.t. 


thorinum-cxide, s. [THorrNa.] 


thorinum-sulphide, s. 

Chem. : ThS. Thoriuum burns in the vapour 
of sulphur, forming a yellow pulverulent sul- 
phide, whivh acquires metallic lustre by 
pressure. I[t is very slowly attacked by acids, 
and is converted into thorina by roasting. 

thor’-ite, s. [Eng. thor(iwm); suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral with a tetra- 
hedral habit; occurring in crystals and mas- 
sive in syenite, near Brevig, Norway. Also 
found as pseudomorphs in the form of zircon 
and orthoclase. Hardness, 4°5 to 5; sp. gr., 
4°3 to 5°4; lustre, vitreous to resinous ; colour, 
orange to brownish-yellow, black; streak, 
light orange to dark-brown. Compos. : essen- 
tially a silicate of thoria ; silica, 17'0; thoria, 
76°2; water, 6°8=100, which is equivalent 
to the formnla ThO2SiOg + 14HO, 


thor’-i-im, s. [Tsortum.] 


thorn, *thorne, s. [A.S. thorn; cogn. with 
Dut. doorn; Icel. thorn; Dan. tidrn; Sw. 
torne; Ger. dorn ; Goth. thawrnus.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) Any sharp-pointed projection likely to 
lacerate the hand, on the stem or any other 
part of a shrub, tree, or herb. Popularly, it 
includes both a botanical thorn and a prickle. 


(2) A thorny shrub, tree, or herb; often 
used in this sense in composition, as the 
Blackthorn the Hawthorn, &c. When the 
word thorn is used alone, it generally signi- 
fies a hawthorn. In Scripture, and specially 
in the Old Testament, thorn is a generic word 
including various spinous plants belonging 
to different families. Precision in identifying 
them all is impossible. 

2. Figuratively : 


(1) Anything that pricks or annoys as a 
thorn ; anything painful, irritating, or trouble- 
some ; a source of annoyance or trouble ; an 
obstacle, a trouble, a care. 

“No traveller ever reached that blessed abode, 

Who found not thorns and briers in his road.” 
Cowper - Epistle to an Afflicted Lady. 

(2) The same as THORN-LETTER (q.V.). 

II, Bot.: A sharp conical projection con- 
stituting the growing point of a branch which 
has proved abortive. That this is its origin 
is shown by the fact that sometimes trees, 
which are thorny in their wild state, have 
their spines converted into branches when 
long cultivated in a garden, as is the case 
with the apple and the pear. A thorn differs 
from a prickle, which is so superficial that it 
comes away when the bark is pealed off, while 
in similar circumstances a thorn, being deep 
seated, remains. Sometimes thorns bear 
leaves, as in the Whitethorn. 


thorn-apple, s. 
Bot. : Datura Stramonium. 
thorn-bush, s. A shrub that bears thorns. 


“ The lantern is the moon ; I, the man in the moon 3 
this thorn-bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog. my dog. 
—Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 


thorn-but, s. A turbot (q.v.). 
thorn-devil, s. [Motocg, II. 2.] 


thorn-headed worms, s. pl. 

Zool. : The Acanthocephala (q.v.), 86 named 
because they have a trunk or proboscis armed 
with hooks by which they can attach them- 
selves to, or penetrate, the coats of the in- 
testines of their hosts. 


thorn-hedge, s. 
posed of thorns. 

thorn-letter, s. A name given to the 
letter P (= th) in Anglo-Saxon, and the corre- 
sponding character in Icelandic. 

thorn-moth, s. 

Entom.: More than one species of Geometer 
Moths. The Purple Thorn is Selenia illus- 
trata; the Early Thorn, S. illumaria; and the 
Canary Shouldered Thorn, Ennomos tiliaria. 

thorn-set, a. Set or planted with thorns. 


thorn-tailed agama, s. 


Zool.: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Uromastrix (q.v.). 


A hedge or fence com- 


(TsorN, s.] To prick or pierce 
with, or as with a thorn, 
“The only rose of all the stock 
That never thorn'd him,” 
Tennyson; Harold, 1. *. 
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thorn-back, s. (Eng. thorn, s., and back.] 

Ichthy. : Raja clavata, one of the commonest 
of the British Rays, occurring all round the 
coast. It is dark-brown in colour, with 
lighter spots; the whole upper surface is 
covered with asperities, and a variable num- 
ber of large spines, like recurved nails, more 
abundant in the female than in the male, but 
always extending down the tail in the median 
line. It is in the best condition in November, 
but is not highly esteemed as a food-fish. 


*thorn’-léss, a. (Eng. thorn,s.; -less.] Free 

from thorns. (Lit. & fig.) 
“ Youth’s gay prime and thorniess paths.” 
Coleridge: Sonnet to Bowles, 
thorn’-tail, s. [Eng. thorn, s., and tail.) 
Ornith. : A popular name for the species of 

two genera of Humming-birds—Gouldia (four 
species) and Discura (one). The tail-featlers 
in the first geius are much elongated and 
sharply pointed, and the tarsi are covered. 
with a tutt of feathers, Discura has a racket 
at the end of the tail. 


thorn’-y, * thorn-ie, a. (Eng. thorn,s. ; -y.] 
I, Lit.: Full of thorns or spines ;* rough 
with thorns or prickles. 
“ He in the thick woven covert 
Painfully tugs, or in the thorny brake 
Torn aud embarrass’d bleeds.” 
‘ t Somervile: Chase, 1 
IL. Figuratively : 
* 1, Sharp, pricking, pressing. 


“No dislike against the person 
Of our good queen, but the sharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reasous drive this forward.” 
Shakesp. . Henry VIII., ii. 4 
2. Troublesome, vexatious, perplexing, 
harassing. 
“ The thorny point of bare distress.” 
Shakesp..: As You Like It, ii. 7 
thorny-clamsg, s. pl. 


Zool. ; The family Chamide, 


thorny-oyster, s. 

Zool.: A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Spondylus (q.v.). The lower 
valve in old specimens is almost always spiny. 


thorny-restharrow, s. [RestHARRoOw.] 


+ thorny-trefoil, s. 
Bot.: Fagonia trifoliwm, a Bean-caper. 


thor’-dugh (gi silent), *thor-ow, *thor-u 
* thor-owe, *thor-ugh, * thorw, 
*thuruh, a., adv., prep. & s. [A later form 
of through (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Passing through. 
“Yet all three sides be a double house, without 
thorough lights on the sides."—Bacon: Of Building. 
2. Passing through or to the end ; hence, 
complete, perfect. 


“ The Irish horseboys, in the thorough reformation 
ot EEA realm, should be cut off."—Spenser; State of 
‘reland, 


3. Thorough-going. 

“Tn conclusion, he urged them to be thorough in 
what they undertook.”—Odserver, Dec. 20, 1885, 

B. As adverb: : 

1, Thoroughly. 


“*So was I with the song 
Thorow rauished.” Chaucer: Flower & Leaf. 


2. Through. 


“‘No! though the serpent's sting should pierce me 
thorough.” Byron : Heaven & Earth, i, 1. 


* C, As preposition: 
1, Through. 
“ On mountains, thorow brambles, pits, and flouds,” 


Beaum, & Flet.: Philaster, ty. 
2. By means of. 


D. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* J. A passage, a thoroughfare ; a channel; 
any means of passage. 


“The alteration must be from the head by makin 
other thoroughs and devices."—Bradford ; Works, 
303. 


2. An interfurrow between two ridges; a 
channel for water. (Prov.) 

II. Eng. Hist. : A word used in the reign of 
Charles I. by Wentworth, Earl of Stratford, 
in his confidential correspondence, to express 
the scheme he meditated for subverting the 
liberties of his countrymen and making 
Charles an absolute monarch. : 


“To this scheme, in his confidential correspondence, 
he gave the expressive name of 7’horough.”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


thorough-bass, thorough-base, s. 
[Bass (8), s., J.J 


‘b6y; pOUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
in, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious.-tious, -sious = shis, eae &c. = bel, del, 
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thoroughfare—thoughten 


thorough-bolt, s. 
Shipbuild.: A Volt going through from side 
to side. 


thorough-brace, s. 

Vehicles: A strong band or thong extending 
from the front to the back C-spring and 
supporting the body. 


thorough-bred, a. & s. 

A. As adjective: 

I. Lit.; Of pure and unmixed breed, stock, 
or race; bred from a sire and dam of the 
purest breed. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. Having the qualities or characteristics of 
pure breeding ; high-spirited, mettlesome ; ele- 
gant or graceful in form, bearing, or the like. 

2. Thorough: as, a thorough-bred scamp. 
(Colloq.) 


B. As subst. : An animal, especially a horse, 
of pure breed, stock, or race, 


* thorough-framing, s. 


Carp. : An old term for the framing of doors 
and windows. 


thorough-going, a. Going through, or 
to the end or bottom ; going or ready to go to 
any lengths ; extreme, thorough. 


“Multiplication of proprietors is not the kind of 
reform which finds favour with a large section of the 
more thorough-going laud reformers."—J. S. Mill: 
Dissertutions ; Advice to Land Reformers, 


thorough-lighted, a. Lighted so that 
the light passes right through. Applied to a 
room or bnilding that has windows on oppo- 
site sides, the light not being intercepted by 
partitions. 


* thorough-paced, a. Perfectly trained 
to go through all the paces of a well-trained 
horse ; hence, perfect or complete ; thorough ; 
thorough-going ; going all lengths, 

“ Por he [Gregory of Huntington] was thorough-paced 
in three tongues, Latine, Greek [as appears by his 
many comments on those grammarians], and Hebrew.” 
—Fuller ; Worthies ; Huntingtonshire, 


thorough-pin, s. A disease in horses, 
which consists of enlarged mucous capsules 
on each side of the hocks, giving somewhat 
the appearance as if a pin had been thrust 
through. 

“When the joint capsule becomes distended with 
fluid, it not only protrudes in front of the hock, 
filling up the hollow which is characteristic of the 
healthy joint, but it also exhibits itself in the form of 
a soft swelling at the upper part of the joint, in the 
space within the bone which forms the point of the 
hock and the bone of the leg directly in front of it. 
This swelling appears on both sides of the leg, and 
froin its position is called a thorough-pin. Thorough- 


pis of the limited form, consisting of small bursal 
mours in the space in front of the bone which forms 
the point of the hock, quite unconnected with the 
punelpal joint surface, are of no more consequence 
han ordinary windgalls. Zhorowgh-pins are only 
serious when they are a part of the disease of the 
principal capsule, forming, in fact, a portion of a 
blood’ or ‘ bog’ spavin.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 
*thorough-sped, a. Fully accom- 
plished ; thorough-paced. 
“Our thorough-sped republic of Whigs, which con- 
tains the bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and profes- 
sors, are most highly useful to princes, ’—Swift. 


*thorough-stitch, adv. Fully, com- 
pletely ; going the whole length of any busi- 
ness. 

“Those solid divines, that experimentally know 
what belongs to the healing of a sinning soul, go 
Sorcigire ich to work."—&p. Hall: Sermon on Eph. 

thorough - wax, 
throw-wax, s. 

Bot.: Buplewrum rotundifolium. The stem 
is branched ; the leaves ovate, perfoliate; the 
flowers greenish-yellow, with large bracts ; 
fruit with striate interstices. The name was 

given by Turner because, as he says, ‘‘the 
stalke waxeth thro the leaves.” (Prior.) It 
was formerly used as a vulnerary. It is a 
native of Europe and Western Asia; rare in 
Britain. 


thor-ough-fare (gh silent), *thor-ow- 
fare, *thurgh-fare, s. [Eng. thorough, 
and fare.) 


1. A passage through from one street, open- 


thorow-wax, 


ing, &c., to another; an unobstructed way, | 


especially an unobstructed road or street for 
public traffic. 


“The thoroughfares were overrun with weed.” 
Browning : Sordeilo, iv. 


*2. Power of passing; passage. 


thor'-dugh-ly (gh silent), * through-1 
* thot owty adv. [En ys 


{Eng. thorough; -ly.] | 


In a thorough manner or degree; perfectly, 
completely, fully, entirely. 
‘Most of these were known to be thoroughly well 


affected to the government.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxi, 
thor’-dugh-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. 


thorough ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
thorough ; completeness, perfectness, 


thor -dugh-wort (gh silent), s. 
thorough, and wort.] 

Bot. : Ewpatorium perfoliatum. The stem is 
round, erect, and hairy; the leaves subsessile, 
opposite, linear-lanceolate, acuminate, serrate, 
wrinkled, pale underneath and hairy; the 
involucre cylindrical and imbricated; the 
twelve to fifteen florets tubular. It grows in 
bogs in North America, The whole plant is 
intensely bitter. A decoction of the leaves 
has been given as a febrifuge. In larger 
quantities it is emetic, sudorific, and aperient. 
Called also Boneset and Crosswort. 


{Eng. 


*thor-ow, a., &c. 


thorp, thorpe, s. [A.S. thorp =a village; 
cogn. with Dut. dorp = a village ; Icel. thorp ; 
Dan. torp ; Sw. torp =a little farm, a cottage ; 
Goth. thuurp ; Ger. dorf.}) A group of houses 
standing together in the country ; a village, a 
hamlet. It occurs principally as an element 
in place names, and in names derived from 
places : as, Althorp, Copsmansthorpe, &c. 


“ Wish'd for, or welcome, wheresoe’er he came— 
Among the tenantry of thorpe and vill.” s 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. viii. 


(THovs.] 


(THOROUGH. ] 


thos, s. 


those, *thos, *thas, a. & pron, [THIs.] 
Used as the plural of that, these being used as 
the plural of this, but etymologically one of 
the forms of the plural of this. When those 
and these are used to express contradistine- 
tion, those refers to the things first mentioned, 
or furthest off ; these to things last mentioued, 
or nearer. 


thou (in the objective and dative cases thee, 
pl. you or ye), pron. [A.S. dhw; cogn. with 
Icel. thu; Goth. thu ; Dan., Sw., & Ger. du; 
Irish & Gael. tw; Wel. ti; Russ. twi; Lat. 
tu; Gr. ov, rH (su, tu); Pers. tw; Sanse. 
twum. The A.S. dhu was thus declined : nom. 
dhu, genit. dhin, dat. dhe, accus. dhec, dhe ; 
nom. pl. ge, genit. eower, dat. eow, accus. 
eowic, eow. In the seventeenth century the 
employment of thow to any one indicated 
familiarity with him, whether of love or of 
contempt. The use of the plural you for the 
singular thou was established as early as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century.] The 
second personal pronoun of the singular 
number ; used to denote the person spoken 
to; thyself. = 
“ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou,” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 30. 
{ (1) 1t was frequently used emphatically in 
phrases expressive of contempt, reproach, 
scorn, anger, or the like. 


“ All that Lord Cobliam did was at thy instigation 
thou viper, for I thou thee, thou traitor.”"—Coke: 7'o 
Sir Walter Ruleigh, at his Trial of the lutter, 

(2) The employment of thou by the early 
Quakers implied that they regarded no man, 
however exalted his rank, with special re- 
verence, With reference to them Fuller, in 
the dedication of his Seventh Book, explains 
the usage of his time in a sentence useful for 
lexicographical purposes : 

“Tn opposition whereunto we maintain that thou 
from superiors to inferiors is proper as a sign of com- 
mand; from equals to equals is passable as a note of 
familiarity ; but from inferiors to superiors, if pro- 
ceeding from ignorance, hatha sinack of clownishness ; 
if from affectation, a tone of contempt.” 

(3) Thou is used now only in addresses to 
the Deity, and in poetry. 


* thou, v.t. & i. [THou, pron.] 
A. Trans.: To address with the pronoun 
thou ; to treat with familiarity. 


“Taunt him with the licence of ink: if thou thow'st 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss,”—Shakesp. ¢ 
Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 

B. Intrans.: To use the words thow and 
thee in conversation. 


though (gh silent), *thogh, *thoughe, | 


*thah, * thaih, * theah, * theeh, * thegh, 
*thagh, *thau, *thauh, * thei, *theigh, 
conj. & adv. [A.S. dhedh, dhéh; cogn. with 
Dut. doch=yet, but; Icel. thd; Dan. dog; 


Sw. dock; O, H. Ger. doh; Ger. doch; Goth. © 


thaw.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, f41l, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


A. As conj.: Granting, admitting, allowing, 
or assuming it to be the fact that ; even were 
it the case that; even if; notwithstanding 
that. 

“Though he slay me, yet wili I trust in him."— 
Job xiii 15. 

B. As adv. : Notwithstanding this or that; 
however, for all that. 

“Let me intreat you 


To use her name as little as you can, though. 
Beaum. & Flet.: Sea Voyage, iv. 


q (1) As though: As if. 


“In the vine were three branches, and it was a@ 
though it budded.”—G@enesis xl. 10. 


* (2) Though that: Though. 


“ Though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft close in pollution.” 
hakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 2. 


*(3) What though: Blliptically used for 
Wag care I though, What does it signify though, 
oC. 
“By chance but not by truth : what though i” 
Shakesp. : King John, 1. 
thought (ough as 4), * thoughte, pret. & 
pa. par. of v. [THINK.] 


thought (oughas 4),* thoght, s. [A.S. thonht, 
gethoht, theaht, getheaht, froin gethoht, thoht, 
pa. par. of thencan =to think (q.v.); Icel. 
thotti, thottr, from thatti, pa. t. of thekkja = to 
know; Ger. dachte, gedacht, from gedacht, 
pa. par. of denken = to think.] 
1, The act of thinking ; the exercise of the 
mind in any way except sense and perception, 
“ Thought is free,” Shakesp, . Tempest, iii. 2. 
2. Serious consideration; deliberation, re- 
flection. 
“ Bvil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” Hood; Lady's Dream. 
* 3. Anxious, brooding care; deep concern 
or solicitude. 


“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink.”—Maztthew vi, 25. 


4, The mental state of one who thinks; 
silent contemplation ; deep cogitation ; medi- 
tation or study. 

“‘She pined in thought.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 4, 

5, The power or faculty of thinking; the 
mental faculty ; the mind. 

“It is past the infinite of thowght.” 
Shakesp. - Much Ado, ii, & 

6, That which is thought; an idea; a cone 

ception of the mind; as: 


(1) A judgment, an opinion, a conclusion. 
“T speak my thoughts,” Shakesp.; Much Ado, i. 1. 
(2) That which springs from, originates in, 
or is produced by the imagination ; a creation 
of the mind having a distinct existence from 
the mind that created it; a fancy, a conceit, 
a conception. 


“ To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Wordsworth: Intim. of Immortality, xi, 
*7, Hope, expectation. 
“We have now no thought in us but France.” 
. ' Shakesp, : Henry V., 1.2 ~ 
8. Intention, design. 
4 7 All their thoughts are against me for evil." Psalm 
vi. & 
J (1) 4 thought: A very sinall degree or 
quantity. 
“Tf the hair were a thought br wner.” 
Shakesp. > Much Ado, iti. 4 
(2) Second thoughts: Maturer deliberation ; 
after consideration. 
“Ts it so true that second thoughts are best?” 
Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 65. 
thought-reader, s. A mesmerist who 
claims to be able to discover what is passin; 
in another person’s mind; an exponent o. 
thought reading. [M1np-REap1NG.] 


thought-reading, s. A branch of mes- 
merism. Whilst exhibiting their powers its 
‘exponents are blindfolded, and claim that 
without collusion or the aid of confederates 
they can find articles hidden in their absence, 
give the numbers of bank-notes, &ce. In 
thought-reading proper the thought-reade1 
holds the hand and pulse of the person to be 
operated on, and professes to be able, by 
mesmeriec sympathy, to discover what is 
passing in his mind. [M1np-READER.] 


thought-transference, s, A sup- 
posed emotionai influence of one person’s 
mind upon that of another at a distance. . 


* thought’-ed (ough as 4),a. [Eng. thought, 
8.; -ed.] Having thoughts; chiefly in com- 
position : as, sad-thoughted. , { 


* thought-en, pret. of v. [THINK.] 


er, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, cilb, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #»,=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 
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* thought - en, a. [Eng. thought, 8.3 -en.] | * tho'-is, s. [Gr. Ads (thds), genit. @wds (thos) thracu = force, strength, brunt.) To load or 
Having a thought; thinking. = a jackal.) burden. 


“Be you thoughten 
That I came with no ill inteut.” 
Shukesp. : Perictes, iv. 6. 


thought’-fiil (oughas 4), a. [Eng. thought ; 
ful) 


1. Full of thought or reflection; contem- 
plative ; engaged in or given to meditation. 

2. Attentive, careful; having the mind 
directed to an object. 

“Tt requires much care, and nice observation to ex- 
tract and separate the precious ore from so much vile 
mixture; so that the understanding must be patient, 
and wary, and thoughtful in seeking truth.”—Glanvill ¢ 
Essay 1. 

* 3. Promoting meditation ; favourable to 
Meditation or contemplation. 
“ War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invade, 
And steel now glitters in the muses’ shade.’ 
Pope: Chorus of Athenians. 
*4, Anxious, solicitous ; full of anxiety or 
care. 
* Around her crowd Distrust, and Doubt, and Fear, 
And thoughtful Foresight and tormenting Care.” 
Prior; Passage in Erasmus [mitated. 

5, Exhibiting or evincing thought or care; 

considerate : as, a thoughtful act or gift. 
| Thoughtful, or full of thinking ; consider- 
ate, or ready to consider ; and deliberate, ready 
sto deliberate, rise upon each other in their 
Ox signification: he who is thoughtful does not 
; forget his duty; he who is considerate pauses, 
and considers properly what is his duty; he 
who deliberates considers deliberately. It is a 
recommendation to a subordinate person to 
be thoughtful in doing what is wished of him ; 
‘it is the recommendation of a confidential 
rson to be considerate, as he has often to 
judge according to his own discretion; it is 
the recommendation of a person who is acting 
for himself in critical matters to be deliberate. 
There is this farther distinction in the word 
deliberate, that it may be used in the bad 
sense to mark a settled intention to do evil; 
young people may sometimes plead, in extenu- 
ation of their guilt, that their misdeeds do not 

arise from deliberate malice. 


thought’-fiil-ly (ough as &), adv. [Eng. 
( thoughtful ; -ly.) In a thoughtful or con- 
templative manner; with thought or consi- 
‘ deration ; with solicitude or anxiety. 
¥ “The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow.” 
Longfellow ; The Quadroon Girl, 
thought’-fiil-néss (ough as 4), s. [Eng. 
thoughtful; -ness.} ‘The quality or state of 
being thoughtful; deep meditation ; anxiety, 


Se _ Toe 


(% carefulness, serious attention. 
“Such a degree of thoughtfulness, as takes up and 
i dejects, and distracts the mind."—Atterbury: Ser- 
mons, vol. iv., ser. 10. is 
thought’-léss (ough asa), a. [Eng. thought, 
8.; -less, 
- 1. Free from thought or care; having no 
: thought; heedless, unthinking, careless, 
negligent. 
“ A rude and thoughtless schoolboy.” — Macaulay: 
. Hist, Eng., ch, hii, 
2. Dull, stupid. 
4 *« Just as a blockhead rubs his thoughéless skull, 


yi ‘And thanks his stars he was not born a fool.” 
- ~, Pope: Epilogue to Jane Shore, 


* 3. Done without thought, care, or heed . as, 
_ a thoughtless act or remark, 


thought/-léss-ly (ough as a), adv. [Bng. 
penitee tan a thoughtless manner ; 
without thought ; carelessly, unthinkingly, 
negligently. 
‘He who runs on thoughtlessly in the mad career of 
F oor can scarcely fail of losing-his health.”—Knox: 
, , vol, vi., ser. 6. 
thought’-léss-néss (ough as 4), s. [Eng. 
thoughtless; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being thoughtless; want of thought; heed- 
___ lessness, carelessness. 


_. __“ They lose the very idea of qiosianl and contract 
the eee eeriess of children.”—Oook : Third Voyage, 
bk. vi., ch. i. 


*thought’-sick (ough as 4), adv. [Eng. 
thought, s., and sick.) Uneasy with sad re- 
 flections ; sad, sorrowful. 


“ Heav'n’s face doth low 
‘With tristful visage ; and, as 'gainst the doom, 
Is thoughtsick at the act.” SI p.: Hamlet, ili, 4, 


thought’-séme (ough On a), a. [Eng. 


ught ; -some.] Thoughtf 


ought’-séme-néss (ough as A), 5. 
ng. thoughtsome ; -ness.] Pe et tec | 
ought. (Fainfauw: Bulk & Selvedge of the 


‘ 


-- 
S as 


Zool. : According to Hamilton Smith, a sec- 
tion of Canide, having the form of wolves on 
a small scale; not more than eighteen inches 
high ; structure very light ; tail rather short, 
forming a scanty brush, tip black ; fur close, 
hard ; livery mostly chequered, or pencilled 
with black and white, extremities bulf; they 
are not gregarious and do not burrow. From 
Africa and south-western Asia. Some of the 
species are now classed with Canis and others 
with Vulpes. [THoor, A.] 


théw’-sand, * thou-synde, * thou-sant, 

s.&a. [A.S. thisend; cogn. with Dut. dwizend ; 
Teel. thisund, thishund, thisundradh ; Dan. 
tusind; Sw. tusen; Ger. tausend; Goth. thus- 
undi, The second element is evidently A.S. 
and Icel. hwnd = a hundred; the etymology 
of the first element of the word is doubtful.} 

A. As substantive : 

1, The number of ten hundreds; ten times 
a hundred ; hence used indefinitely for a great 
number, and in the plural for an indefinite 
number, 


“Some thousands of these logs,” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, tii. 1. 


2. A symbol representing the number of 
ten hundred, as 1,000, or M. 

B, As adjective : 

1, Lit.: Denoting 
hundred. 


“One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.”—2 Peter iii. 8. 


2. Fig. : Used to denote a great number in- 
definitely ; as, It is a thousand chances that 
you fail. 


+ thousand-legs, s. 
Zool. : A millepede. 


théw-sand-fold, *thu-sen-fald, a. [Eng. 
ieee -fold.| Multiplied a thousand 
imes. 


“ Ye have repaid me back a thousandfold.” 
Longfellow : Dedication, 


chou’-sandth, a. & s, 
suff, -t/.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Next after the nine hundred and ninety- 
ninth ; the ordinal of a thousand.. 

“ He that will divide a miuute into a thousand parts, 
and break but a part of a thousandth part in the affairs 
of love, it nay be said of him that Cupid hath clapt 
hiyn o' th’ shoulder, but I'll warrant him heart-whole.” 
—Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. 1. 

2. Constituting or being one of a thousand 
equal parts into which anything is or may 
be divided. 

3. Hence, fig., occurring or being one of a 
very great number: as, To do a thing for the 
thousandth time. 

B, As subst.: The thousandth part of any- 
thing; one of a thousand parts into which 
anything is or may be divided. 


thowe, s. & v. 
thowl, thow-el, thowle, s. [THOoLE, s.] 


thow’-léss, a. [For thewless = wanting thews 
or strength.) Sluggish, inactive. (Seotch.) 


“ Because I will not wait upon the thow/ess, thriftless, 
fissenless, ministry of that carnal man.”—Scott : Old 
Mortality, ch. v. 


* thow-thys-tylle, * sow-thys-tylle, s. 
[SowrutstTLe.] Sowthistle. (Prompt. Parv.) 


thra’-ci-a, s. 
= Thracian.] 
Zool.: A genns of Anatinide. Shell oblong, 
nearly equivalve, slightly compressed, at- 
tenuated, and gaping behind ; cartilage pro- 
cesses thick; pallial sinus shallow. Animal 
with the mantle closed; foot linguiform ; 
siphon rather long, with fringed orifices. They 
live in water from four to 120 fathoms deep. 
Recent species seventeen, from Greenland, 
the United States, Britain, Norway, the Medi- 
terranean, the Canaries, China, &c.; fossil 
thirty-six, from the Lower Oolite, if not the 
Trias, onward. (Woodward.) 


Thra'-cian, a. &s. [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Thracia, 
or Thrace, an extensive tract of country having 
the lower Danube for its northern boundary. 

B. As subst.; An inhabitant or native of 
Thrace, 


thrack, v.. [Etym. doubtful; ef. A.S. three, 


the number of ten 


[Eng. thousand ; 


[THAw.] 


(Fem, sing. of Lat. Thracius 


-* 


“But certainly we shall one day find that the strait 
gate is tov narrow for any man to come bustling in, 
thrack'd with great possessions, and greater corrup- 
tions. "—South ° Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 6. 


thrack-scat, s. 
Mining: Metal remaining in the mine. 


thral-dém, *thrall-dome, s. [Icel. threlh 
démr.| The state or condition of being a 
thrall; astate of servitude ; bondage, slavery. 
“He had spirit enough to be at times angry with 
himself for submitting to such thraldom, and im- 
patient to break loose from it.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Lng., ch. iv. 
thrall, s. & a.. [Icel. thrall =a thrall, a serf, 
a slave; cogn. with Dan. tral; Sw. tral; 
O. H. Ger. drigil, drégil, trigil, triki? =a slave, 
Original meaning, probably a runner, a mes- 
senger, hence a servant, from the same root 
as Goth. thragjan; A.S. thregian = to run3 
A.S. thrag, thrah =a running, a course.] 
A. As substantive: 


1, A slave, a serf, a bondman, 
“That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightier service as his thralls 

By right of war.” Milton: P. L., 1.194 
2. Slavery, bondage, servitude. 


“* Her men took land, 
And first brought forth Ulysses, bed, and all 
That richly furnish’d it; he still in thrali 
Of all-subduing sleepe.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xiii. 


3. A shelf, a stand; a stand for barrels, 
(Prov.) 
“The dairy thralls, I might ha’ wrote my name on 
‘em.”—G. Eliot: Adam Bede, ch. vi. 
B. As adj.: Bond; subject. 


“The Romyshe Babilon hath certayne hundred of 
yeres holden all Christendome captiue and thrall.”"— 
Udal ; Luke. (Pref.) 


*thrall-full, a. Enslaved. 
»* His thrail-full state.” 
Sylvester: Job Triumphant, iv. 686. 
thrall-like, a. Like or characteristic of 
a thrall; slavish. 


*thrall, v.t. [THratt, s.] To bring into a 
state of bondage or slavery; to enslave, to 
enthrall, 


“ Thrall’d in an Nand ; shipwrackt in his teares; 
And in the fancies that Calypso beares, 
-Bound from his birthright.” 


Chapman ; Homer ; Odyssey, Vv. 
*thrall-ér, s. (Eng. thrall, v.; -er.] One 
who enslaves or enthralls. 


*thrall’-éss, s. [Eng. thrall; -ess.] A female 
thrall; a female slave or servant. (Wycliffe: 
Jer, XXxiv. 6.) 


thrang, a. &s. [THRoNG.] 
A. As adj.: Crowded, busy, intimate, fa- 
miliar. (Scotch.) 
B. As subst. : A throng. 


thra/-nite, s. [Gr. @pavirns (thranitiés).] 
Greek Antig. : One of the rowers on the top- 
most bench in a trireme, who had the longest 
oars and the most work, 


thrap, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: To bind on; to fasten round. 


“The hull was so damaged, that it had for some 
time been secured by cables which were served or 
thrapped round it.”—Southey: Life of Nelson. 


thrap’-ple, s. [THRoppPLe.] The throat. 
(Scorch) 


“Sorrow be in your thrapple then !"—Scott 2° Guy 
Mannering, ch, i. 


thras-a/-ét-tis, s. (Gr. Opacds (thrasus)= 
bold, daring, and aerds (aétos) =an eagle.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Buteonine, with one 
species, Thrasaétus harpya, the Harpy Eagle, 
ranging from Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia, 
Bill like Aquila, nostrils narrow, and set 
some what crosswise ; wings with fourth, fifth, 
and sixth quills longest ; tail long and rounded ; 
tarsi short, stout, with large scales in front 
and small ones at side; toes powerful. 


thrash, thresh, *thresch-en, *threshe, 
v.t. & i. [For thersch, by metathesis of 1, 
from A.S. therscan, thirscan (pa. t. thersc, pa. 
ar. thorscen); cogn. with O. Dut. derschen ; 
ut. dorschen ; Icel. threskja; Dan. teerske ; 
Sw. tréska; Ger. dreschen; Goth. thriskan 
(pa. t. thrask, pa. par. thruskans). ] 
A. Transitive : 
1. Literally: 4 
(1) To beat out, or separate the grain o7 


} POUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
‘shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, de. 


j 
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thrash—thread 


seeds from by means of a flail or thrashing 
machine, or by treading with oxen. 
“ And in the sun your golden grain display, 
And thrash it out, and winnow it by day, 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic i, 400, 

* (2) To beat with sticks, for the purpose 
of knocking down fruit. (Dryden: Virgil, 
Georg. i. 409.) 

2, Fig.: To beat soundly with a stick or 
whip; to flog. 

“Oh gentlemen, y’are welcome: I have been thrash'd 
1’ faith.’ 

‘How ? tlirash’d sir?’ 

‘Never was Shrove-tuesday bird so cudgell’d, gentle- 
men.’” Beaum, & Flet.: Nice Valour, iit, 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: To perform the operation of thrash- 
ing corn; to practise thrashing; to beat or 
separate grain from straw by beating or tread- 
ing. 

*2. Fig. : To labour, to toil, to drudge. 

“Trather would be Mevius, thresh for rhimes 
Like his, the scorn and scandal of the times.” 
Dryden, (7'odd.) 

II. Naut.: To move rapidly ; to make rapid 
progress, 

“Captains have told me that they have watched 
them thrashing to windward in a strong breeze with 
the power of an ocean passenger steamer."—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov, 26, 1885. 

4] To thrash owt: To discuss or investigate 

thoroughly. 


“A subject which has by no means been thrashed 
out.”"—St, James's Gazette, Jan. 4, 1885. 


¢ thrash, { thriish (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Bot.: Various species of Juncus. 


thrash’-el, thrash-le, s. [Eng. thrash ; -el, 
-le.} An instrument to thrash with; a flail. 
(Prov.) 


thrash’-ér, thrésh’-ér, s. [Eng. thrash; -er.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : One who thrashes grain, We. 
IL Technically: 


1, Ornith.: A popular American name for 
the genus Harporhynchus, of the sub-family 
Mimine. 

2. Zool. : [ALoPIAS, Fox-SHARK]. 


thrash’-ing, thrésh’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 


(THRasH.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Lit.: The operation by which grain is 
separated from the straw. It is performed in 
various ways, by beating with a flail or 
threshing-machine, or by trampling with the 
feet of oxen, &c. This last mode was that 
employed by the nations of antiquity, and is 
the one still practised in the south of Europe, 
Persia, India, &c. Oxen were generally em- 
ployed for this purpose, and sometimes dragged 
a kind of roller, studded with iron knobs, over 
the sheaves, which were spread in the form of 
a circle on the floor, the grain beizz placed to- 
wards the centre. Thrashing by Huils is still 
practised in some parts, but the mtroduction 
of thrashing-machines has caused that system 
to be but little followed, on account of the 
greater time and labour involved in it, as 
compared with the machines. Thrashing in 
Lombardy is generally performed by means of 
a fluted roller drawn around ina cireular track. 


“The good red bearded wheat Far, commeth hardly 
out of the huske, and asketh some painefull thrash- 
ing.” —P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvili., ch. xxx. 


2. Fig.: A sound flogging or drubbing. 


thrashing-floor, s. A floor or area on 
which grain is thrashed or beaten out. In 
eastern countries, from the earliest times, 
thrashing-floors were in the open air, but in 
eolder and moister climates, such floors are 
necessarily under cover, as in a barn. 

“O God, what was the thrashing-floor of a Jebusite 
to thee, above all other soils?"—&p, Hall: Contemp. ; 
Numbering of the People. 

thrashing - machine, thrashing - 

mill, s. A machine for thrashing or beating 
out grain, as wheat, oats, barley, &c., from 
the strayy. The motive power may be that 
of horses, oxen, water, wind, or steam. Men- 
zies made a machine in Scotland in 1782, 
and Stirling of Dumblane another in 1758, 
but they do not seem to have been suc- 
cesses. Meikle, of Tyningham, East Lothian, 
inveuted a machine in 1786, which is the 
type of modern thrashers, Menzies’ had a 
series of revolving flails, and Stirling’s had 
a cylinder with arms upon a vertical shaft 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, — 


running at high velocity. Meikle invented 
the drum with beaters acting upon the grain 
in the sheaf, which was fed between rollers, 
The English improvement was to make the 
beating drum work in a concave known as the 
breasting, the grain and straw being scutched 
and rubbed between the two and carried to 
the shaker, which removed the straw from 
the grain and chaff, a large amount of grain 
also falling through the bars of the coucave, 
The English th ‘ashing-machines are driven 
by engines of from four to six horse-power. 
The feeding-rollers are three and a-half inches 
in diameter, and make thirty-five revolutions 
per minute. The straw-rakes have the same 
diameter, and make thirty revolutions per 
minute, The drum has beaters formed by 
slats on the ends of radial arms, differing in 
that respect from the American thrashing- 
machines, which usually have  skeleton- 
cylinders armed with radial teeth. The sheaf, 
in America, after cutting the band, is spread 
upon the inclined feed-chute by the person 
who is feeding, and passed gradually into the 
throat of the machine, head ends first. In 
some of the English machines the strawis fed 
in broadside on, to prevent the breaking of 
the straw ; by this means, only a part of each 
beater acts upon the ears, In the American 
machine an inclined chute furnishes the sheaf, 
heads foremost, to the action of the radial 
teeth that are attached to the skeleton- 
cylinder, and are opposed to the teeth in the 
concave plates beneath. A _ straw-carrier 
elevates and discharges the straw, shaking 
out the grain, which falls into the well. A 
lifting-screw elevates and forwards the grain 
and chaff from the well to the vibrating shoe 
that carries the dividing screen, which, with 
the aid of the blast from the fan in its rear, 
separates the grain from its accompanying 
refuse. The clean grain then falls into a 
forwarding screw that discharges through a 
spout into a measure or bag. An elevator 
returns the tailings and unthrashed heads to 
the cylinder to be worked over. An endless 
belt furnished with transverse slats, and 
sometimes covered with an apron, takes the 
straw from the machine. Some machines are 
also provided with a straw carrier that ele- 
vates and forwards the straw, commonly dis- 
charging it on the stack. 


Thrask’-ite, s. [TRASKITE.] 


*thra-son’-ic-al, a. [After Thraso, the 
name of the braggart in the Latin comedies. ] 
1, Given to bragging ; boasting. 
2, Characterized by bragging or boasting ; 
boastful. 


“There was never anything so sudden but the fight 
of two rams, and Cesar's thrausonical brag of—I came, 
saw, and overcanie,”"—Shakesp, . As You Like It, v. 2 


* thra-son-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. thra- 
sonical; -ly.] In a thrasonical or boastful 
manner ; boastfully. 


“To brag thrasonically, to boast like Rodomonte.”"— 
Johnson, in voce Rodomontade. 


* thraste, pret. of v. [Turust, v.] 


thratch, vi. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
softened from A.S. threec, thracu = force.) To 
gasp convulsively, as one in the agonies of 
death. (Scotch.) 


thrau’-lite (au as 6W), s. [Gr. @paddos 
(thraulos) = fragile ; suff, -ite(Min.). ] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral found at Bo- 
denmais, Bavaria. Analyses suggest a rela- 
tionship to Gillingite (q.v.), to which Dana 
refers it. 


thrave, threave, * threve, s. [Icel. thre 
= a thrave, from thrifa = to grasp; Dan. 
trave =a score of sheaves ; Sw. trafve =a pile 
of wood ; Sw. dial. trave = a thrave.] 
1, Twenty-four sheaves’ or two shocks of 
corn, 
“A ieee in. a thrave 


a sma’ request,” 
Burns; To @ Mouse. 


2. The number of two dozen; hence, an 
indefinite number ; a large number. 
“ He sends forth thraves of ballads to the sale.” 


Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 6 
3. A drove, a herd. 


thraw, vt. & i [A.S. thrdwan=to throw, 
to twist.] ; 
A. Trans. : To twist, to wrench, to distort, 
to wrest. 
“They winna bide thrawing.”—Scott ; Old Mortality, 
ch. viii. 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To cast, to warp. 
2. To twist from agony ; towrithe. (Scotch,) 


thraw (1), s. [Turaw, v.] A twist, a wrench, 


a distortion, 
“To rin after spulzie, deil be wi’ me if I do not give 
your craig a thraw.”—Scott; Waverley, ch. x1viii. 
thraw-crook, s. An implement with a 
erooked head, used for twisting straw ropes, 
&e. (Scotch.) 


rpiel (2), s. [A.S. thred.] A pang, a throe 


(q.V.). 

§] (1) Dead thraw: The death throws ; the 
last agonies. (The expression, To be in the 
dead thraw, is also applied to any object 
neither dead nor alive, neither hot nor cold.) 

(2) Heads and thraws: Lying side by side 5 
the feet of the one by the head of the other, 


thra’-ward, thra’-wart, a. [Turaw, v.] 
Cross-grained, froward, perverse, backward, 
reluctant, (Scotch.) 


“T have kend the Law this mony a year, and mony 
a thrawart job I hae had wi’ her,"—sScott: Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xiii. 


thraw-in, thrawn, a. [THrRaw, v.] Dis- 
torted ; having the appearance of ill-humour ; 
eross-grained, perverse. ° 


thréad, *thred, *threde, * threed, 
* thri s. [A.S. thréd =that which is 
twisted, a thread, from thrawan = to twist, 
to throw (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. draad, from 
draaijen=to twist; Icel. thrddhr; Dan, 
traad; Sw. trdd; Ger. draht, drath = wire, 
thread, from O. H. Ger. drajan; Ger. drehen 
= to twist.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) A compound cord consisting of two or 
more single yarns, doubled and twisted. In 
the trade it is divided into lace, stocking, and 
sewing thread. The doubling and twisting of 
thread is effected by spindles and flyers operat 
ing in a manner similar to the throstle (q.v.). 
The twist is usually in a direction the reverse 
of that given to the individual yarns. In a 
general sense thread denotes the filaments of 
some fibrous substance, such as cotton, flax, 
silk, or wool, spun out to considerable length, 
the common name of such filaments being 
yarn, Thread is principally used for sewing. 

(2) A yarn measure, containing in cotton 
yarn fifty-four inches, in linen yarn ninety 
inches, and in worsted yarn thirty-five inches, 
(Simmonds.) 

2. Figwratively : 

(1) A fine filament or thread-like body of 
any kind, as the filament of a flower, or of 
any fibrous substance, as of bark; a fine 
filament or line of gold or silver, a filament of 
melted glass, the line spun by a spider, &c. 

“ The smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her woinb.” 
hakesp.: King John, iv. &% 

(2) Used as an emblem of life, as being spun 
and cut by the Fates. 

“ Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iit. 6, 

(3) Something continued in a long course or 

tenour. 


“There is here a work of fiction praiseworthy as 
such, and never flagging in the thread of its excite- 
ment from beginning to end,’—Daily Telegraph, 
Aug, 29, 1885. 

*(4) Distinguishing property; quality, fine- 

ness. 
“A neut courtier, of a most elegant thread.” 
Ben Jonson, 

(5) The central line of a stream or water- 

course. (Bowvier.) 

II, Technically: 

1. Bot.: A long delicate hair. 

2. Mach.: The spiral projecting rib on the 

shaft of a screw. 

3. Mining: <A slight vein of ore, smaller 

than a branch, passing off from the main vein 
into the rock. 


¥ (1) Air threads: The fine white filaments 
which are seen floating in the air in summer, 
the production of spiders ; gossamer. 


*(2) Thread and thrum: The good and bad 
together ; an expression borrowed from weav- 
ing, the thread being the substance of the 
warp, and the thrum the end of the warp by 
which it is fastened to the loom, 


“O Fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, ¥. 


or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a; qu=.kw. 
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thread-carrier, s. 
Knitting-mach. : The hook or eyelet on the 
carriage through which the yarn passes. 


thread-cells, s. pl. 
Zool. : Thread-like stinging processes found 
in the Hydrozoa. 


thread-finisher, s. A machine in which 
thread is treated to give it a smooth and 
polished surface. 


thread-frame, s. The doubling and 
twisting-mill by which two or more yarns 
are combined to form a thread. The yarns as 
they are unwound from the bobbins or cops 
are passed beneath the surface of a solution 
of gum or starch in a trough; the wetting 
enables them to be condensed into a more 
solid thread ; they then pass between rollers, 
by which they are laid parallel, or nearly so, 
and are thence conducted to a flyer, by which 
they are twisted together, and to the bobbin, 
on which they are wound. 


thread-gauge, s. A gauge for deter- 
mining the number of threads to the inch on 
screws and taps. 

thread-guide, s. 

Sewing-mach. : A loop, eye, or other contriv- 
ance, forming a guide for the thread when it 
changes its direction at points between the 
reel and the needle-eye. 


thread-lace, s. Lace of linen thread ; 


> such as Honiton, and many other kinds. 

; thread-moulds, s. pl. 

‘ Bot.: The Fungi of the group Hyphomy- 
cetes. 

; thread-needle, s. A game in which 


children stand in a row holding hands, and 
the outer one still holding the hand of the 

; next runs between the others. Also called 
Thread-the-needle. 


thread-paper, s. Thin strips of paper 
for wrapping up skeins of thread. 


thread-plants, s. jl. 
Comm.: Plants whose fibres may be manu- 
factured into thread, as flax, cotton, &c. 


thread-waxer, s. A bow! of heated 

shoemaker’s wax, through which the thread 

4 is conducted in sewing-machines for boots, 
shoes, and leather. 


thréad, v.t. [THReap, s.] 

1, Lit.: To pass a thread through the eye 
or aperture of. 

i “The largest crooked needle, with a ligature of the 
size of that { have threaded it with, in taking up the 
spermatick vessels,”—Sharp : Surgery. 

2. Fig.: To pass or pierce through, as 
through something narrow, interwoven, or 
intricate. 

“ A serf that rose betimes to thread the wood, 
And hew the bough that bought his children’s food.” 
Byron: Lara, ii, 24. 
thréad’-bare, * thred-bare, * thrid- 
bare, a. [Eng. thread, s., and bare.] 

1, Lit. : Wornso that the component threads 
ean be traced; worn to the naked thread ; 
having the nap worn off. 

" SA poor needy fellow in a threadbare cloak.”—Cam- 
den: Hist. Queen Elizabeth (an. 1515). 
' 2, Fig. : Worn out ; trite, hackneyed ; used 
so long that the novelty has worn off. 


‘Many writers of moral discourses run into stale 
papics and threadbare eee not handling their 
subjects fully and closely.”—Swift. ; 


thréad”-bare-néss, s. (Eng. threadbare; 

-ness.) The quality or state of being thread- 
bare ; triteness ; poverty. 

“There was much significance in his look with re- 

to the coat ; it spoke of the sleekness of folly, and 


e@ threadbareness of wisdom.”—Mackenzie: Man of 
Feeling, ch. xxi. 


*thréad’-en, *thread-den, a. 
thread ; -en.) Made of thread. 
“ Some in her threaden fillet still did bide, 
And true to bondage would not break from thence.” 
hakesp. : Complaint of a Lover, 33. 
thréad’-ér, s. (Eng. thread, v.; -er.] One 
_ who or that which threads; specif., a device 
for guiding the thread into the eye of a 
needle. 


hréad’-i-néss, s. [Eng. thr 3 ness. 
he state of being dren ice: ee ane 
o threads. (Goodrich.) 


d’-like, a. [Eng. thread, and like.] 
inbling a thread ; long and fine. 


[Eng. 


r) 
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thréad’-shaped, a. (Eng. thread, and shaped.) 
Bot.:; Slender, like a thread, as the fila- 
ments of most plants and the styles of many. 


thréad’-worm, s. (Eng. thread, and worm.] 
Zool.: A popular name for any species of 
the Nematoidea (q.v.), from their long, fili- 
form body. By some authorities the name is 
restricted to Oxyurus vermicularis, the Small 
Threadworm, which infests man. [OxyuRUus, 
TRICHOCEPHALUS. } 


*thréad’-y, *thred-die, a. [Eng. thread; -y.] 
1. Like thread or filament; filamentous, 
fibrous. 


“ Branches, like the small and threddie roots of a 
tree.”—Granger : Comment. on Ecclesiastes, p. 325. 


2, Containing or carrying thread; covered 


with thread. 
“From hand to hand 
The thready shuttle glides along the lines.” 
Dyer: Fleece, iii. 
threap, threep, * threpe, v.t. & i. [A.S. 
threapian = to threap, to reprove, to aftlict ; 
Icel. threfa = to wrangle, to dispute.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To assert with pertinacity ; to persist in 
asserting in reply to denial. (Scotvh.) 
* 2, To call. 
“Sol gold is and luna silver we threpe.” 
4 Chaucer: C. T., 16,294. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To aver or assert with pertinacity ; to 
maintain by dint of assertion. (Scotch.) 
* 2, To contend, to quarrel. 
* 3. To threaten. 
“My foes they bray so loud, and eke threapen so fast.” 
Surrey: Psalm ly. 
* 4, To ery out; to complain. 


“Some crye upon God, some other threpe that he 
hathe forgoten theym,’—S&p. Fisher: Sermons. 


threap, s. [THREAP, v.] A vehement or per- 
tinacious affirmation ; an obstinate decision 
or determination. (Scotch.) 


* threas-ure, s. [TREASURE.] 


thréat, * thret, s. [A.S. thredt =(1) a crowd, 
crush, or throng of people; (2) a great pres- 
sure, calamity, trouble, a threat, from threat, 
pa. t. of thredtan =to press extremely, to 
urge, to afflict, to vex ; cogn. with Icel. thrjota 
(pa. t. thraut, pa. par. throtinn) = to fail, to 
lack ; Goth. usthriutan = to trouble, to vex ; 
O. H. Ger. ardriozan = to tire, to vex; M. H. 
Ger. erdriezen ; Ger. verdriessen. From the 
same root as Lat. trudo = to push, to shove.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: A menace; a denunciation 
of ill to befall some one; a declaration of an 
intention or determination to inflict punish- 
ment, loss, or pain on another. 

“There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, iv. 8. 

2. Law; Any menace of such a kind as to 
unsettle the mind of the person threatened, 
and to take away from his acts that free 
voluntary action which alone constitutes 
consent. 


“ By threats and menaces of bodily hurt, through 
fear of which a man’s business is interrupted. Here 
the party menaced may either apply to a magistrate 
to have the offender bound over in recognizances to 
keep the peace; or he may sue for damages in a civil 
action.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch, 5. 


* thréat, * threte, * thret-i-en, v.t. & i. 
[A.8. thredtian.] (THREAT, s.] 
A. Trans.: To threaten, to menace, 


“ The demon Indolence threats overthrow 
To all that to mankind is good and dear.” 
Thomson; Castle 2f Indolence, ii. 84, 


B. Intrans.: To threaten ; to utter threats. 
“So gan he threat and manace.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
thréat’-en, * thret-en, * thret-nen, ».!. 
&%. (Eng. threat; -en.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To use threats or menaces to; to menace; 
to declare an intention or determination of 
inflicting punishment, pain, or loss on; to 
terrify or attempt to terrify by menaces ; to 
denounce ill, loss, or mischief to befall 
another. 

“ Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death.” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, v. 1, 

* 2. To charge or enjoin with menace. 


“Let us straitly threaten them, that they speak 
henceforth to no man in this name,”—<Acts iv. 17. 


3. To menace by action; to actas if intend- 
ing to injure: as, To threaten a man with a 
stick. 


ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 


“*thréat’-fil, *threat-full, a. 


*4, To be a source of menace to, 


“ He threatens many that hath injured one,” 
Ben Jonson, 


5. To exhibit an appearance of, as of some- 
thing evil or unpleasant. 


“The skies threaten present blusters.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tule, iii. 8 


* 6. To announce (evil) as about to happen, 


“The nearer we approach the threatened period of 
decay, the more our security increases.”"—Goldsmithr 
Polite Learning, ch. i. 


4 Frequently used with an infinitive follow- 
ing. 
“Hath threatened to put me into everlasting 
liberty.”"—Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 3. 
B. Intrans.: To use threats or menaces ; 
to have a threatening appearance. 
“Though the seas threaten, they are merciful.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 1. 
thréat-en-ér, *threat-ner, s. (Eng. 
threaten ; -er.) One who threatens or menaces. 
“Ye shall not die: 
How should ye? by the fruit? it gives you life 
To knowledge; by the Threatener 3" 
Milton: P. L., ix. 687. 
thréat’-en-ing, *thret-en-yng, *thret- 
en-yng, * thret-ninge, pr. par., s., & a 
(THREATEN. ] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As subst. : The act of one who threatens; 
a threat. 


“ Breathing out threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord.”—Acts ix. 1. 


C. As adjective: 

1, Indicating a threat or menace. 

“Not with such a cruel threatening look.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, 1. 8 

2. Indicating something evil or unpleasant 
impending ; menacing: as, The sky has a 
threatening look. 

threatening letters, s. pi. 

English Law: Letters containing threats of 
various kinds. 

(1) Letters threatening to publish a libel 
upon any person, with intent to extort money 
or obtain some other advantage. 

(2) Letters demanding money or other pro- 
perty with menaces. 

(3) Letters threatening to accuse a person 
of a crime, with intent to extort money. 

(4) Letters threatening to kill or murder 
any person. ‘The sender of such letters is 
liable to severe punishment. 


thréat’-en-ing-ly, * threat-ning-ly, adv. 
(Eng. threatening; -ly.] In a threatening 
manner ; with a threat or menace. 
‘The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I speak, too threateningly replies.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 
[Eng. 
threat, s.; -full.] Full of threats; threaten- 
ing, menacing. 
“** Here! turn here!’ the threatful virgin cry'd.” 
Brooke: Jerusalem Delivered, iii. 
* thréat/-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. threatful ; -ly.] 
In a threatful manner; with many threats ; 
threateningly. 


*thréat-ing, * thret-inge, s. [A.S. threat- 
ing.) A threat; a threatening. 


*thréat’-léss, a. (Eng. threat, s.; -less.] 
Without threats ; not threatening. 


“ Threatless their browes.” 
Sylvester : The Captaines, 201, 


thréave, s. [THRAVE.] 


*thréd, s. [THREAD.] 


threé, * thre, a.&s. [A.8. thred, thrid, thrt, 

thry ; cogn. with Dut. drie; Icel. thrir (fem. 
thrjar, neut. thriu; Dan. tre; Sw. tre; Goth. 
threis; Ger. drei; Irish, Gael., & Wel. tri; 
Russ. tri; Lat. tres (neut. tria); Gr. tpets 
(treis), neut. tpéa (tria); Sansc. tri; Fr. trois; 
Ital. tre; Sp. tres.] 

A. As adj.: Two and one. 

“T offer thee three things."—2 Samuel xxiv. 12. 

¥ It is frequently used without the noun 
to which it refers. 


“TAbishai] attained not unto the first three.”— 
2 Samuel xxiii. 19, 


B, As substantive: 
1. The number which consists of two and 
one. 

“ By twos and threes.” Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i. 2 
2. A symbol denoting three units, as 3 or iii 
J (1) Rule of Three: 

Arith. : [PROPORTION, s., II. 2.]. 4 


b6y; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
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(2) Three-times-three: Three cheers thrice re- 
peated. (Tennyson: In Memoriam, conc. 104.) 

{ Three is largely used as the first element 
in compounds, denoting something which 
contains three parts, portions, organs, or the 
like: as, three-edged, three-headed, three- 
pointed, three-stringed, &c. 


*three-aged, a. Living during three 
generations. 


three-bearded rockling, s. 
TELLA.] 


three-box loom, s. 

Weaving: A loom having three shuttle- 
boxes, from which shuttles carrying yarns of 
as many colours are driven by the picker, 
according to the requirements of the pattern. 


three-capsuled, a. 
Bot. : Having three capsules. 


three-celled, a. 
Bot. ; Having three cells ; trilocular. 


Three Chapters, s. pl. [CHAPTER, 8., 
7 @).] 
three-cleft, a. 


Bot. : Three-parted ; split into three parts 
or divisions, deeper than when three-lobed. 


three-coat work, s. 

1. Plastering: Applied to work consisting 
of three coats or stages. 

2. Paint: Applied to house-painting when 
three successive layers are required. 


three-cornered, «. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having three corners or 
angles : as, a three-cornered hat. 

2. Bot. : Having three longitudinal angles and 
three plane faces, as the stem of Carex acuta. 


three-decker, s. 

1. A vessel of war carrying guns on three 
decks. nee 

“ The three-decker’s oaken spine,” / 
Tennyson: Maud, II. ii. 4. 

2. A slang term applied to a pulpit, con- 
sisting of three stages, the clerk’s place being 
at the bottom, the reading-desk on the second 
stage, and the pulpit highest of all. 

“The modest pulpit of an English church is as yet 
ararity, for the complicated and extensive ‘three- 
decker ' is still in use all over the country.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 20, 1885, 

three-denominations, s. pl. 

MINATION, J.] 


three-edged, a. 

Bot. : Having three acute angles with con- 
cave faces, as the stems of many plants ; tri- 
gonal. 


three-estates, s. pl. In English politics, 
the Lords Temporal, the Lords Spiritual, and 
the Commons, the three elements which make 
up Parliament, the British legislative body. Of 
these the first two hold their seats by hereditary 
claim, the third only is representative. <A 
strong feeling of opposition to hereditary legis- 
lators is growing in England, which will prob- 
ably end in reducing the Three Estates to one 
only, a representative body. In France the 
convening of the Third Estate, the representa- 
tives of the people, to vote money for the crown, 
was the step that led to the French Revolution, 
the people declining to give up the power 
which had been placed in their hands. 


Three F’s, phr. 

Hist.: A term used to express the demands 

of the Irish tenantry as formulated by Michael 
Davitt, the founder of the Land League 
q.v.). These were limited to Free Sale, 
ixity of Tenure, and Fair Rent. These 
demands were practically conceded by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land Act (1881). 


three-faces-in-a-hood, s. 

Bot.: Viola tricolor. (Britten & Holland.) 

* three-farthings, s. A very thin silver 
coin of the reign of Elizabeth, bearing a profile 
of the sovereign with a rose at the back of her 
head, ‘ 

three-foot, a. 

1. Measuring three feet : as, a three-foot rule. 

* 2. Having three feet or legs. 

“When on my ¢three-foot stool I sit, and tell 
The warlike feats I have done.” 
hakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 3, 
three-girred, a. Surrounded with three 
hocps. (Scotch.) 


[Mo- 


[DENo- 


three 


three-headed, a. Having three heads. 
“Whose club killd Cerberus, that three-headed 
canis.” Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
Three-headed rail: One having three treads 
united by webs, set at an angle of 120° with 
each other. 


three-high roll, s. 

Metal-work. : A rolling apparatus in which 
three rollers are arranged in a vertical series, 
so that the metal may be passed through 
between the middle and lower roll, and then 
back between thé middle and upper one; 
rolling it at each passage without changing 
the direction of motion of the rolls. 


three-horned chameleon, s. 

Zool. : Chamceleon owent, from Fernando Po, 
The male has a long horn over each eye, and 
another at the end of the muzzle, whence the 
popular name. 


Three Hours’ Agony, Three Hours’ 
Service, s. 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : A devotion practised 
on Good Friday, from noon till three o’clock, 
in commenioration of the Passion. It was 
introduced by Father Messia, 8.J., of Lima, 
about 1730, and reached Rome in 17388. It 
was introduced into the English Church about 
1865, and was rendered legal by the Act of 
Uniformity Amendment Act (1872), which 
permits additional services, consisting of any 
prayers from the Liturgy or Bible, with 
address or sermon, and hymns. The service 
consists, in all cases, of hymns, collects, or 
litanies, and addresses, generally on ‘‘the 
seven words from the cross,” though this last 
feature is sometimes varied by meditations 
on other details of the Passion. The editor 
of the Dictionary of Religion notes that the 
name of the devotion may possibly occasion a 
mistake as to the length of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings. (See Mark xv. 25, 34.) 


three-humped moth, s. 

Entom. : Notodonta trilophus, an umber-brown 
moth with various markings. It is rare in 
Britain. 

Three Kings, s. pl. 

Church Hist. & Eccles, : The name given in 
the Roman Church to the Magi, who caine 
from the East to adore the infant Jesus 
(Matt. ii, 1-12). They are probably called 
kings from Psalm Ixxii. 10, which verse is 
used as an antiphon in the office for Epiphany. 
According to tradition, their names were 
Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar, and on their 
return to the East they received baptism. 
The Empress Helena is said to have brought 
their bones to Constantinople, whence they 
were removed to Milan, and afterwards to 
Cologne. The Chapel of the Three Kings, 
built by the Emperor Maximilian (1459-1519), 
in Cologne Cathedral, is supposed to contain 
their relics. 


three-leaved grass, s. 
Bot.: The genus Trifolium. 


three-lobed, a. 

Bot. : Having three lobes or segments, as 
the leaf of Anemone Hepatica. 

* three-man, a. Applied to something 
requiring three men forits use or performance. 

“ Three-man song-men all, and very good ones.”— 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 

three-nerved, «a. : 

Bot. (Of a leaf, &c.): Having three prominent 
nerves all proceeding from the very base of 
the lamina. 


three-nooked, a. 

three-parted, a. [THREE-CLEFT.] 

*three-pence, s, A small silver coin of 
the value of three pence. 

“Tis strange, a three-pence bowed would hire me.” 
—Shakesp. ; Henry V111,, ii. 3. 


three-penny, «a. Worth only threepence; 
hence, common, vulgar, mean ; of little worth. 


three-per-cents., s. pl. The Stock of 
the British Government bearing interest at 
three per cent. 


three-petaled, a. 

Bot. (Of a corolla): Tripetalous, consisting 
of three petals, 

*three-pile, s. An old name for the 
finest and most costly kind of velvet. 


“T, in my time, wore three-pile, but am out of 
service.”—Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


Having three corners. 


* three-piled, a. : 

1. Set with a thick, rich pile; of first-rate 

quality. 

“ And thou the velvet: thou art good velvet; thoy 
art a three-piled piece, I warrant thee.”—Shakesp, . 
Measure for Measure, i, 2. 

2. Exaggerated, high-flown, piled up. 
“ Three-piled hyperboles; spruce affectation,” 
Shakesp. - Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 2. 
2, Wearing three-pile. 
of rank or wealth.) 


three-ply, a. Threefold; consisting of 
three strands, as cord, yarn, &¢. ; consisting 
of three distinct webs inwrought together in 
weaving. 

Three-ply carpet: A carpet made of wool, 
worsted, or a combination of the two, and 
having three webs whose warps are inter- 
changeable, so as to allow only such to be 
brought to the surface as may suit the 
development of the pattern. Also known as 
Triple-ingrain carpet. 

three-quarters, s. Anything three- 
quarters of its normal size or proportions 5 
specif., a size of portrait measuring 30 inches 
by 25, or a portrait to the hips only. 


three-ribbed, a. 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Having tbree ribs springing 
from the base. 


three-seeded, a. 
Bot. : Having three seeds. 


three-spined stickleback, s. 


Ichthy.: Gastrosteus aculeatus, a British 
freshwater species. [STICKLEBACK.] 


three-square, a.  Three-cornered, tri- 
angular. [SQUARE, s., {J 8.] 


Three-square file: The ordinary, tapering, 
hand-saw file of triangular cross section. 


three-stages, s. pl. 

Philos.: A term introduced by Cointe to 
denote the necessary stages through which, 
as he asserted, the human mind must pass in 
its evolution from infancy to maturity. ‘These 
stages are (1) the theological, (2) the meta- 
physical, and (8) the positive. J. 8. Mill 
suggested, as less ambiguous, the terms (1) vo- 
litional, (2) abstractional, and (3) experiential. 


4] Law of the Three Stages : 
Philos. : (See extract). 


“Two-thirds of the objections urged against this 
Law of the Three Stages are based on a radical misay- 
preneueey of it. ... The law does not assert that at 

istinct historical periods men were successively in 
each of the three stages, that there wasa time when a 
nation, or even a tribe, was exclusively theological, 
exclusively metaphysical, or exclusively positive ; it 
asserts that the chief conceptions man frames respect- 
ing the world, himself, and society, must pass through 
three stages, with varying velocity under various 
social conditions, but in unvarying order."—G. 4, 
Lewes; Hist. Philos. (ed. 1880), ii. 715, 716. 

three-stone mill, s. A mill with one 
middle runner having two faces, which act 
against two lateral stones, 


three-striped owl-monkey, 

Zool. : Nyctipithecus trivirgatus, from South 
America. Body about a foot long, tail rather 
more; fur grayish-brown, face with a whitish 
raff; forehead white, with three black stripes. 


* three-suited, a. A word of doubtful 
meaning, used only by Shakespeare. 
probably means poor, beggarly, peasant-like. 

‘““A base, proud, shallow beggarly, three-swited 

knave.”—Shukesp.; Lear, ii. 2. 

* three-threads, s. Half common ale 

mixed with stale and double beer. (ENTIRE, s.] 


“ A morning's draught of three-threads."—T7’, Brown 
Works, ii. 286, 


three-toed sloth, s. 

Zool.: A popular name for any species of 
Sloth having digits on the fore limbs, all 
furnished with claws. It thus applies to the 
genus Bradypus and to the Arctopithecus of 
Gray. 

* three-trees, s. 

three-valved, a. 

Bot. (Of a capsule): Opening by three valves 
or divisions. 

three-way, «. 
three ways. 

Three-way cock: One having three positions, 
directing the fluid in either of three different 
channels. 


Three-way valve: One which governs three 
openings. 


(Applied to persons 


The gallows. 


Moving or directed in 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, ce = 6; ey =a; qu = kw. =. 


t 


a 
’ 


a 


threefold—thrill 
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three-fold, a. & adv. [A.8. thrifeald, thrié- 
Seald.) 
A, As adj. : Consisting of three in one, or 
one thrice repeated ; triple. 


“ This Berean perjury. 
Shakesp., * T'wo i ii. 6, 


B. As adv.: In a threefold manner or de- 
gree; trebly; hence, exceedingly; very 


greatly. 
“Tis threefold too little.” 
Shakeap.: Two Gentlemen, i. 1. 
threél’-ing, s. (Eng. three ; -ling.] 
Crystall.: A compound crystal consisting 
of three united er ystals. 


threep, v. & s. 


threé-score, a. [Eng. three, and score.] 
Thrice twenty; sixty. (Often used without 
the noun to which it refers.) 
“ Threescore and ten I can remember well.’ iid 


; Shakesp.: 1 Henry 1V., ii, 2. 
* threisch-fold, s. 


(THRESHOLD, } 
*threne, s. [Lat. threnus, from Gr. Opivos 
thrénos) =a lamentation, from  @péomar 
threomai) = to cry aloud.) A complaint, a 
lamentation, a threnody. 
“Tt made this threne 
fo the phoenix and the dove, 
As chorus to their tragic scene.” 
Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim. 
*thré-nét/-ic, * thre-nét’-ic-al, a. [Lat. 
threneticus, from Gr. @pyytixds (thrénétikos). | 
4 Sorrowful, mournful. 


*thren’-ode, s. [Turenopy.] A threne, a 
threnody, a complaint. 


*thré-no-di-al, a. (Eng. threnody; -al.] 
q Of or pertaining toa threnody ; elegiac. 


“This was pretty well for a threnodial flight.”— 
Southey : The Doctor, ch. cxxxiii. 


*thren’-d-dist, s. [Eng. threnod(y); -ist.] 
A writer of threnodies ; a composer of dirges. 


thrén’-0-dy, s. [Gr. 0pyvwSia (thrénddia), from 
Opyvos (thrénos) = lamentation, and 369 (dé) = 

> a song.}] <A song of lamentation, a dirge ; 
especially, a poem 1 composed on the occasion 

of the death of some distinguished personage. 


“The most powerful eloquence is the threnody of a 
broken heart."—Farindon: Sermons, p. 34. (1647. 


*thren’-os, s. [Gr.] <A threne, a threnody. 
*threpe, v.t. & i. [THRmaP.] 


thrép-sol’-3-SY, s.  [Gr. Opeyus (threpsis) = 
nourishment; sutf. -ology.) The doctrine of, 
or a discourse on, the nutrition of organized 
bodies. 


thrésh, v.t. & 7. [Turasn.] 
thrésh, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Arush. (Scotch.) 


thrésh’-ér, s. [Eng. thresh, v.; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who threshes ; a thrasher, 


“One English carter or thresher, who had not yet 
learned bow to load a gun or porta pike.”—Aacaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


__*2, Amember of an Irish Catholic organiza- 
tion instituted in 1806. Its principal object 
was to resist the payment of tithes. Its 
threats and warnings were signed “Captain 
Thresher,” 


IL. Zool. : The same as TuRAsu_ER, II. 2, 


‘thrésh’-dld, *thresh-wold, *thres- 
wold, * thresshewold, *therswald, 3. 
[A.S. therscold, therscwald, lit. = the piece of 
wood which is beaten, i.e., by the feet of those 
. who enter the house, the thrash-wood, from 
therscan = to thrash, and wald, weald =a 
wood ; Icel. threskjaldr, from threskja ='to 
‘thrash, and vélir = wood.] [WxaLp, WoLpD.] 
I, Literally: 
1, The sill of a doorway ; the plank, stone, 
or piece of timber which lies at the bottom or 
under a door, particularly of a dwelling-house, 
_ church, or the like, (Chaucer: C. T., 8,164.) 
_ 2. Hence, an entrance, a gate, a doorway. 


“When through the cottage threshold we had passed.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bic. iii. 


ws Fig.: Entrance; the place or point of 
tering or beginning ; outset, start. 
“[He]might have been deterred on the very threshold, 


(THREAP.] 


eens 


a 


he had seen nothing but the roughness of the ron 
the difficulty of the ascent to any very distin- 
ed eminence, snaps Remarks on mar 


vt. & 4. eas 


*thres-wold, s. 
* threte, v.t. [THRuat, v.] 


* thret-teen, *thret-tene, a. & s, 
TEEN. } 


* thret-tie, * thret-ty, a. & s, 
threw (ew as 60), pret. of v. [THROW, v.] 
thrib’-ble, a. &s, [TReBus.] (Prov.) 


thrice, * thries, * thrise, * thryes, 
*thryse, adv. [For thris, contracted form 
of Mid. Eng. thriés, thryés, from thrié, with 
adverbial suff, -s (as in once, twice), from A.S. 
thriwa = thrice, from thri = three (q.v.). ] 

1, Lit.; Three times. (Matthew xxvi. 34.) 

2. Fig.: Repeatedly, emphatically; very 
much. (Shakesp, : 2Henry V1., iii. 2.) 

“| Thrice is frequently used as the first 
element of a compound with an intensive or 
amplifying force: as, thrice-blessed, thrice- 
favoured, thrice-happy, &c. 

4] Thrice digitato-pinnate : 

Bot.: The term used when the secondary 
petioles of a leaf on the sides of which the 
leatlets are attached proceed in threes from 
the summit of a common petiole. 


thrid, v.t. [A variant of thread, v. (q.v.).] 
1, To pass through, as through a narrow 
passage or way. 
“Tn that enclosure! while the mountain rill, 
That sparkling thrids the rocks, attunes his voice,” 
Wordsworth: BLacursion, bk. viz 
2. To thread ; to effect by moving. 


“Tf it be true, as they have said and sung all day 
to-day, while thr idding their way in front of the house- 
boats and launches.”—Daily Telegraph, July 3, 1885. 


*thrid, s. (THREAD, s.] 


thrid-ace, thri-da/-ci-tm, s. 
(thridax) = wild lettuce.) 
Chem. : The same as LACTUCARIUM (q.v.). 


*thridde, a. [Turrp.] 
*thrie, *thries, adv. [THRICE.] 


thri-fal-low, * thry-fal-low, *tri-fal- 
low, v.t. [Mid. Eng. thrie = thrice, and 
Eng. fallow.) To plough or fallow for the 
third time before sowing. 


thrift, s. [Icel. thrift, from thrifinn, pa. par. 

of thrtfit, thrijask = to thrive ; thrif= thriving 
condition, prosperity.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*j, A thriving state or condition; prosperity 
in any way ; success. 

“T have a mind presages me such thrift.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
* 2. Vigorous growth, 2s of a plant. 


3. Frugality ; good husbandry ; economical 
management iu regard to property ; economy. 

“ By their intelligence, diligence, and thrift, the 

devastation caused by two years of confusion and 
robbery was soon in part repaired.”—Mucaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvii. 

{, Two forms of thrift exist, that of individual 
saving, either by direct investment, or through 
the medium of beneficial associations, building 
societies, insurance on life and property, and 
the like; and that of compulsory national 
insurance, which has as yet been adopted only 
in Germany. There, in 1883, a bill was passed 
providing for the compulsory insurance of 
workmen against sickness, followed by one 
providing against accidents. In 1889 an addi- 
tional measure was passed providing old age 
and disablement pensions. The only other 
country which has adopted a system of national 
insurance is New Zealand. It is not there 
compulsory. In the United States no such 
system exists, but the police force, the teachers, 
and others, in certain cities have organized a 
system of retiring pensions, based on preceding 
payments into an established fund. 


II, Botany : 


1. The genus Armeria (a. v.). Called also 
Sea-pink, spec. Armeria vulgaris or maritima. 
(Statice Armeria, Linn.) Leaves densely fasci- 
cled, linear, usually one-nerved, pubescent or 
ciliate, with impressed points both above and 
below. Inflorescence a scape, bearing a head 
of rose-coloured, pink, or white flowers, sur- 
rounded by a brown, membranous, three- 
leaved involucre, and intermixed with scales. 
Found on sea coasts and on mountains. It is 
well adapted for edging in gardens. 


2. Sedum ui en 


(THRESHOLD. )} 


(Tuir- 


(Turrty.) 


(Gr. Opidag 


thrift-clearwing, s. 

Entom.: Sesia philanthiformis; a small 
hawk-moth, having the fore wings long, nar- 
row, and black, with two transparent spots ; 

- the hind wings transparent, with a black 
discoidal spot. The larva feeds on thrift. 
Found at Torquay, in the Isle of Man, &c. 
(Newnuan.) 


thrift’-ly, adv. 
thrifty manner ; 
cally, scantily. 


“Can he, who liv’d but in thy gracious smiles, 
Who'd pine, if chance those smiles a single hour 
Were dealt him thriftily ; think can he bear 
The infamy of exile?” Mason. Elfrida, 


thrift'-i_néss, * thrift-i-nes, * thrift-i- 
nesse,s. (Eng. thrifty; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being thrifty ; frugality, good hus- 
bandry, economy, thrift. 


“ Acquainting men with good reason, to glory in 
thriftinesse and frugality, against superfluous and 
sumptuous delicacies,'—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 977. 


* thrift’-léss, a, [Eng. thrift; -less.] 
1. Having no thrift, frugality, or good 
Management; extravagant. 


“ He shall spend mine honour with his she ume, 
As thriftless sons their scraping fathers’ gold.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT, v. 8, 


2. Producing no gain or profit; unprofit- 
able ; useless. 
ky What thriftiess sighs shall poor Olivia breathe?” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 2, 
* thrift'-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. thriftless ; -ly.] 
In a thriftless manner ; extravagantly. 


* thrift/-léss-néss, s. [Eng. thriftless; 
-ness.)| The quality or state of being thriftless 5 
extravagance. 


thrift’-y, * thrif-tie, a. [Eng. thrift; -y.] 
* 1, Thriving, flourishing, prospering, 


“No grace hath more abimdant promises made 
unto it than this of mercy, a Boring a reaping, @ 
thrifty grace.”—Reynolds - Sermon No. 3 


* 2, Well husbanded. 


“*T have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I say'd under your father.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like Jt, ii. & 


3. Having thrift; frugal, careful, econo- 
mical; using economy and good management 
of property. 

“Every diligent and thrifty working man, "— Mac. 

aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

* 4, Useful, profitable. 
“*Good men, herkeneth everich on, 
This was a thrifty tale for the uones,” 
Chaucer ; C, T., 12,904 

thrill, * thirl, * thurl-en, * thyr1,* thyrl- 

yn, * thyrll-yn, vt. & 4. [A.S. thyrlian, 

thirlian = to pierce, to penetrate, for thy- 

relian, from thyrel = (s.) a hole, caused by 

boring, (a.) bored, pierced ; for thyrhel, from 

thurh = through; cf. M. H. Ger. durchel, 

O. H. Ger. durchil = pierced, from durch = 

through. From the root tar- = to pierce; cf. 

Trish tar = through. Thrill and drill are 

doublets.) [Nosrri.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, Lit.: To bore, to pierce, to penetrate. 


“ Scharp lance that thrilled Jhesu side.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 80. 


{Eng. thrifty; -ly.) Ina 
frugally, carefully, economi- 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) To pierce, to penetrate; to affect as if 
by something that pierces or pricks, or that 
causes a tingling sensation, 

“ Thrilled with remorse.” 


. Shakesp. ¢ Lear, iv. 2 
(2) To warble; to trill. 
“ The solemn harps melodious warblings thrill.” 


Mickle: Lusiad, ix. 
B. Intransitive: 


* 1. To pierce ; to penetrate, as something 
sharp. 
“ The thrilling steel transpiere’d the brawny part.” 
Pope; Homer; Iliad xi. 327. 
2. To pierce or affect with a sharp shiver- 
ing sensation, 
“ Hark ! hears he not the sea-nymph speak 
Her anger in that thrilling shriek ! oP 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, iii, 28. 
3. To pass or run through the system with 
tremulous motion, so as to cause a slight 
shivering. 
“T have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. 3. 
*4, To have a shivering sensation running 
through the system ; to be chilled. 


“To thrill and shake vA 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow.” 
Shakesp. : King John, v. 2. 
* 5, To quiver or move with a tremulous 
motion. 
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thrill—_throatiness 


thrill, s. [Turm1, v.] 
* 1, A hole; a breathing hole; a nostril. 
“ The bill of the dodo hooks aud bends downwards ; 
the thrill or breathing-place isin the midst.”—Herbert + 
Travels, &c., p. 383. 
*2, A warbling; a trill (q.v.). 
8. A thrilling sensation. 
“ An undefined and sudden thrill, 6 
Which makes the heart a moment still.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xi, 
4, A beat, as of the heart or pulse. 
“Ts it enough? or must I, while a thrilt F 
Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still?” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
*thrill’-ant, a. (Eng. thrill, v.; -ant.] 
Piercing, thrilling. 
“With that, one of his zhrillant darts he threw, 


Headed with yre and vengeable despight. 
Spenser: F. Q., IJ. iv. 46, 


thrill’-ing, pr. par. ora. [THRILL, v.] 


thrill’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. thrilling ; -ly.] In 
a thrilling manner ; with a thrilling sensation. 


* thrill’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. thrilling ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being thrilling. 


thrim-sa, s. 


thri-nax, s. [Gr. @ptvaé (thrinax) = a trident, 
a three-pronged fork, Named from the shape 
of the leaves.] 

Bot.: Thatch Palm, a genus of Sabalide. 
Calyx six-cleft, corolla none; stamens six, 
nine, or twelve, united at the base; ovary 
one-celled, with a single, erect ovule; fruit 
round. Thrinax argentea is the Silver Thatch 
Palm, the leaves of which are used in Jamaica 
for thatch. In Panama it is made into brooms. 


thrin-g¢i-a, s. (Gr. Opryxds (thringkos) = the 
topmost course of stones in a wall, the coping. ] 
Named from the seed-crown of the marginal 
florets. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Scorzonerez, now reduced 
toa sub-genus of Leontodon. The pappus of 
the outer flowers consists of toothed scales, 
that of the inner is formed of feathery hairs. 
The buds are drooping. LL. autumnalis, an 
European species, is naturalized in New Eng- 
land. It bears a flower resembling the 
dandelion. Leontodon hirtus, formerly T'hrincia 
hirta, grows in Europe in gravelly pastures, 
flowering in July and August. 


(TuHrymsa.] 


“thring, *thringe, v.t. & i. [A.S. thringan; 
Dut. dringen ; Ger. dringen.] [THRONG.] 
A. Trans. : To crowd, to press, to throng. 
B. Intrans. : To press, to push, 
“He gan in *hringe forth with lordes old.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Oressida, bk. iv. 
thrips, s. 


[Lat., from Gr. Opi (thrips) =a 
woodworm.] 


Entom.: A genus of Physopoda Terebrantia. 
Antenne usually nine-jointed; mouth with 
mandibles, maxille, and palpi; wings with 
few or no nervures, fringed ; females with a 
regular ovipositor. _ Minute insects, which 
leap by means of the abdomen. In spring 
they run in numbers about the petals of 
plants, especially those of the dandelion. In 
summer and autumn they enter houses in con- 
siderable numbers, and, creeping over the face 
in hot weather, produce an irritation, Thrips 
cereclium attacks the tender shoots and the 
ears of corn. 


thris’-sa, thrys’-sa, s. [Gr. @picca (thrissa) 
=a fish, from 6péé (thrix) = hair.} 

Ichthy. : A genus of Clupeide, differing from 
the anchovies with a dentated belly only in 
the great prolongation of the maxillaries. 
Found in the East Indies. 


thris-sle, s. [Txrstie.] (Scotch.) 
thris-s0-no'-tiis, s. [Gr. Opiacos (thrissos) 
=a fish, and vatos (ndtos) = the back. ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Paleoniscide, from 
the English Lias. 
thris-sd-pa/-tér, s. Gr. Opiccos (thrissos), 
and Lat. pater =a father.] 
Paleont.: The oldest known genus of Clu- 
peide, from the Gault of Folkestone. 
thris’-sdps, s. (Gr. Opiccos (thrissos), and 
wp (dps) = the countenance.) 


_Paleont. : Agenus of Leptolepide, of Juras- 
sic age. The dorsal fin is placed far back- 
wards, and opposite +o the long anal. 


*thrist, *thriste, s. (Turrst.] 


*thriste, pret. of v. 
* thris-ty, «. 


thrive (pa. t. * thraf, * throf, throve, pa. par. 
thriven), v.i. [Icel. thrifu = to clutch, to 
grasp, to seize; thrifask= to seize for one’s 
self, to succeed, to thrive; cogn. with Dan. 
trives = to thrive ; trivelse = prosperity ; Sw. 
trifuas = to thrive; trefnad = prosperity ; 
Norw. triva = to seize; trivast = to thrive.] 
j. To prosper in anything desired ; to suc- 
ceed in any way ; to be fortunate. 


“So thrive I in my enterprise.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., iv. 4. 


2. To be marked or attended with pro- 
sperity; to have a prosperous course; to 
prosper, to succeed, to flourish; to go on or 
turn out well. 

“T wish your enterprise may thrive.”—Shakesp. ¢ 
Julius Cesar, iii. 1. 

8. To prosper by industry, economy, and 
good management of property ; to increase in 
goods and estate. 


** Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand ; 
They whoin I favour thrive in wealth amain,” 
Milton: P, f., ii, 480. 


4, To grow vigorously or luxuriantly ; to 
flourish. 


“The arbutus thrives better than even on the sunny 
shore of Calabria.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


*thrive’-léss, a. (Eng. thrive; -less.] Not 
thriving ; unsuccessful. 


“They should lie down 
Content as God has made them, nor go mad 
In thriveless cares to better what is ill.” 
Browning : Paracelsus, v. 


thriv’-en, pa. par. of v. [THRIVE.] 


thriv-er, s. [Eng. thriv(e); -er.] One who 
thrives or prospers ; one who makes profit or 

gain. 
“He had so well improved that little stock his father 


left, as he was like to prove a thriver in the end,”— 
Hayward, 


thriving, pr. par. ora, [THRIVE.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Being prosperous or successful ; 
advancing or increasing in wealth ; flourishing, 
prosperous, increasing, growing. 


“Lean and squalid beggars, who had once been 
thriving farmers and shopkeepers.”—AMacaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi, 


thriv-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. thriving; -ly.] In 
a thriving manner; prosperously, successfully. 


thriv-ing-néss, s. (Eng. thriving; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being thriving ; pro- 
sperity, success, growth, increase. 


thro’, prep. [See def.] 
Through (q.v.). 


* thro, s. 


throat, * throte, s. [A.8. throte, throtu, throta ; 
cogn. with O. H. Ger. drozzd; M. H. Ger. 
drozze; Ger. drossel; Dut. strot; O. Dut. 
stroot, strot; Ital. strozza; Sw. strupe; Dan. 
strube ; Norw. strupe.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 1. 


“ Full in the boaster’s neck the weapon stood, 
Transfix'd his throat, and drank his vital blood.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 817. 


(TuHRvsT, v.] 


(Tarrsty.] 


A contraction of 


[THROE.] 


* 2, Figuratively: 
(1) The voice. 
“The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 


Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 1. 


(2) An entrance; a main passage: as, the 
throat of a valley, of a tunnel, or the like. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat.: A popular name for the region of 
the body extending from the posterior open- 
ing of the mouth to about midway down the 
neck. It contains the pharynx, the velum or 
soft palate, the tonsils, and the epiglottis. 

¥ A hospital for throat and ear diseases was 
opened in London in March, 1874. 

2. Agric. : The entrance-way where grain in 
the straw passes from the feed-board to the 
cylinder of a thrashing-machine. 

3. Architecture : 

(1) The narrowest part of a chimney, be- 
tween the gathering and the flue. 

(2) A small groove on tre under side of a 
coping or projecting moulding; a gorge. 

4, Bot. : The orifice of the tube of a mono- 
petalous corolla. It may be bare or furnished 
with hairs, glands, or other appendages. 


throat, v.t. 


5. Fort.: The narrowed space between the 
flanks of a bastion at their junction with the 
curtain, or between the rear ends of the faces 
of a redan ; a gorge. 

6. Mach.: The opening in a plane stock 
through which the shavings pass upwards. 

7. Nautical: 

(1) The crotch of a gaff where it rests against 
the mast. 

(2) The upper front corner of a fore-and-aft 
sail; the nock. 

(8) The interior angle at the junction of the 
arin and shank of an anchor. 

8. Puddling : The narrowed entrance to the 
neck of the furnace, where the area of flue 
passage is regulated. 

9, Shipwright.: The interior angle at the 
bend of the arms of a knee or compass timber. 

10. Wheelwright. : That portion of a spoke 
just beyond the swell at the junction of the 
hub, where the spoke is thinner towards its 
outer side. 

_ I GQ) To cut one another's throats: To engage 
in 2 ruinous competition in which each party 
suffers. 


- “Gentlemen who supply, or try to supply, the 
public with cheap literature seem specially fond of 
that curious amusement known as cutting one 
another's throats."—St. James's Gazette, April 12, 1886. 


(2) To cut one’s own throat: To adopt a sui- 
cidal policy. 

(8) To give one the liein his throat : To accuse 
one of outrageous lying; to throw back, as it 
were, a lie into the throat from whence it 
proceeded. 


(4) To lie in one’s throat : To lie outrageously. 


throat-band, s. 
LATCH (q.V.). 


throat-bolt, s. 

Naut.: A eye-bolt fixed in the lower part 
of tops, and the jaw-end of gaffs, for hooking 
the throat halyards to. 

throat-brails, s. pl. 

Naut.: Brails which leads through blocks 
beneath the jaws of a gaff. 


throat-downhauls, s. pl. 

Naut.: Ropes for rousing down the throat 
of a gaff. 

throat-full, a. Full to the throat or 
narrow part next the mouth. 

“ Next a bottle green 
Throat-full, clear spirits the contents.” 
Cowper : On Receipt of Hamper. 
throat halyards, s. pl. 


Naut.: A tackle for lifting the gaff at the 
throat. 


throat-latch, s. 

Saddlery : The strap which passes under the 
horse’s throat and assists in holding the bridle 
in place; a throat-band. 


* throat-piece, s. 


Ancient Arm.: A piece to cover or protect 
the throat, 


*throat-pipe, s. The windpipe, weasand, 
or trachea. 


* throat-pit, s. A triangular depression 
corresponding to the divarication of the 
bronchi at the base of the windpipe. 

“The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the 
neck, and the space between the throat-pit and the 
navel is equal unto the circumference thereof.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. xiv. 

throat-strap, s. 

Saddlery : The upper strap of a halter that 
encircles the horse’s throat ; a jaw-strap. 


The same as THROAT- 


(THRoatT, s.] 
*1, To utter in a guttural manner. 


“So Hector, hereto throated threats, to go to sea in 
blood.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 


2. To mow, as beans, in a direction against 
their bending. (Prov.) 
8. To cut with a channel or groove. 


“The lower bed is throated.'—Cassell’s Technical 
Educator, pt. xi., p. 294. 


*throat-bolle, * throte-bolle, s. [A.S. 
throtbolla.] The gullet or windpipe. 
throat’-i-néss, s. [Eng. throaty; -ness.] 


Guttural utterance; the production of notes 
from the throat rather than from the chest. 
“Mr, D—— is a throaty singer, but he atones for his 


throatiness by getting some very g' musie out 
his Italian pipe."—eferee, Sept. 11, 1887. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 0 =é; ey =a; qu= kw. 


x 


J 
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throat’-wort, s. (Eng. throat, and wort. So 
named from being formerly supposed, from its | 
throat-like corolla, to be a cure for sore 
throat.] 

Bot. : (1) Campanula Trachelium, the Nettle- 
leaved Bellflower. It is a tall, hispid plant, 
with an angled stem, ovate-lanceolate leaves, 
and bluish-purple flowers ; found in England, 
the European continent, &c. (2) C. Cervicaria, 
which has light-blue flowers, and is a native 
of Germany. (3) Digitalis purpurea, [Fox- 
GLOVE.] (4) Scrophularia nodosa. (Britten & 
Holland.) 


throaty, a. (Eng. throat,s. ;-y.] Guttural; 
uttered back in the throat. 


“ There is a danger of a throaty production resulting 
from the employment of the broad a or the long e.”— 
Atheneum, Aug, 23, 1884, p. 252, 


throb, *throbbe, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; 
- ae to Lat. trepidus; Eng. trepidation 
q.v. 
1. To beat, as the heart or pulse, with more 
than the usual force or rapidity ; to palpitate. 
“ But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, tit. 
2. To rise and fall, as with the beating of 
the heart ; to beat. 
“ Friendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth, 


When every artless bosom throbs with truth.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections, 


3. To quiver, to vibrate. 


throb, *throbe, s. [TxRox, v.] A strong 
pulsation or beat, as of the heart or arteries; 
a palpitation, 

‘ “ But in his pulse there was no throb, 


Nor on his lips one dying sob, 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxvii, 


throb’-bing, pr. par. or a. [THRop, v.} 
throbbing-pain, a. 


Med.: A pain which is, or seems to be, 
augmented by the pulsation of the arteries, 


®*throb’-léss, a. [Eng. throb,s.; -less.] Not 
beating or throbbing. 
“ Mine sunk throbless."—Richardson : Clarissa, vi. 67. 


*throck, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The piece 
of wood on which the blade of a plough is 
fixed. (Halliwell.) 


* throck-needle, s. 
Bot. : Scandix Pecten(?). (Britten & Holland.) 


throd’-den, v.i. [Prob. from the same root 
as thrive (q.v.).] To thrive, to prosper, to 
grow. (Prov.) 


throe (1), throwe, s. [A.8. thred (for thredw) 
=a rebuke, an affliction, a threat, a pain, 
from threaw, pa. t. of thredwan (pa. par. 
throwen) = to aftlict severely ; throwian = to 
suffer pain; cogn. with Icel. thra =a throe, 
a hard struggle; thra = to pant after; threyja 
to endure ; O. H. Ger. thrauwa, drowa, dréa ; 
M. H. Ger. drouwe, drowe, dro=a threat; 
Ger. drohen = to threaten.] Extreme pain; 
violent pain or pang ; agony, anguish; espec. 
the pains of childbirth. 


“ My spirits shrunk not to sustain 
The searching throes of ceaseless pain.” 


Byron: The Giaour, 
throe (2), s. [A variant of frow (q.v.).] 


‘throe, v.i. & t, [Taro (1), s.] 

A. Intrans.: To struggle in extreme pain 
to be in agony. 

B. Trans.: To put in agony; to pain, to 
agonize. 

‘ “A birth, indeed, 

- Which throes thee much to yield.” 

4 Shakesp, : Tempest, ii. 1. 

thrém’-b6-lite, s. [Gr. 0pduBos (thrombos) = 
a lump, and Aéos (lithos)=a stone; Ger. 
thrombolith, trombolith.} 

Min.: An amorphous mineral of uncertain 
composition, occurring with malachite on a 
fine-grained limestone at Rezbanya, Hungary. 
Hardness, 3°4; sp. gr. 3°38 to 3°67; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, shades of green; opaque. 
Compos. stated to be a hydrated phosphate of 
copper, but the result of the latest analysis 
by Schrauf points to its analogy with stetefeld- 
tite, partzite, &e. (q.v.). 


_throm-bd-sis, s. [Gr. 6pduBwors (thrombisis) 


= becoming curdled.] 
__ Pathol.: Local formation of clot, called a 
_ thrombus, either in the heart ora blood-vessel 
_ during life. When it occurs in the systemic 


Veins it is called Phlegmasia dolens (q.v.). 


= 


ae ia 2 


throm ’-biis, s. 
jump, a piece.] 
Pathol, : A tumour formed by blood effused 
from a vein and coagulated in the adjacent 
tissue; the coagulum or clot, usually fibrinous 
in texture, which partially or totally closes a 
vessel in thrombosis. 


[Gr. OpduBos (thrombos)=a 


throne, *trone, s. [0. Fr. trone, throne, 
from Lat. thronuwm, accus. of thronus =a 
chair, a seat ; Gr. @povds (thronos); Fr. tréne ; 
Sp. & Ital. trono; Port. throno.] 

1, A royal seat; a chair or seat of state 
used by a king, queen, emperor, or pope. The 
term is also applied to the seat of a bishop in 
a cathedral church, to the official chair of the 
presiding official of certain societies, or to 
any similar seat. 

“ High on a throne of royal state... 
Satan exalted sat.” Milton: P, L., ii. 

2. Sovereign power and dignity ; the holder 
of sovereign power; a sovereign. (Usually 
with the.) 

“He-had long kept England passive by promising 
to support the throne against the Parliament.”—MMa- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

3. One of an order of angels who are usually 
represented with double wings, supporting 
the throne of the Almighty in ethereal space. 

“The primal godhead, the Trinity in Unity, was 
alone absolute, ineffable, inconceivable; alone essen- 
tial purity, light, knowledge, truth, beauty, goodness. 
These qualities were communicated in larger measure 
in proportion to their closer approximation to itself, 
to the three descending triads which formed the 
celestial hierarchy: 1, The seraphim, cherubim, and 
thrones, . The dominations, virtues, powers, IIL 
Principalities, archangels, angels. This celestial hier- 
archy formed, as it were, concentric circles around the 
unapproachabie Trinity. The nearest, and as nearest 
partaking most fully of the Jjivine essence, was the 
place of honour, The thrones, seraphim, and cherubim 
approximated most closely, with nothing interme- 
diate, and were more immediately and eternally con- 
formed to the godhead,’—Jfilman: Hist. of Latin 
Christianity, bk. xiv., ch. iL. 


throne, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1, To set or place on a throne or royal seat; 

to enthrone. 
“*A fair vestal thronéd by the west.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii, L 
2. To place as on a throne; to 3et in an 
exalted position; to exalt; to place or set 
aloft. 
“'To watch again with tutelary love 
O'er stately Edinburgh throned on crags.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 
* B, Intrans.: To sit on a throne; to sit 
in state as a king. 


“He wants nothing of a god but eternity, and a 
heaven to throne in,"—Shakesp. - Coriolanus, V. 4 


*throne’-léss, a. [Eng. throne, 8.3 -less.] 
Without a throne; deposed. : 
“* Must she, too, bend—must she, too, share, 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 
Thou throneless Homicide?” 
Byron: Ode to Napoleon, 
throng, * thrang, s. & a. [A.8. gethrang, 
from thrang, pa. t. of thringan = to crowd, 
to press; cogn. with Dut. drang=a crowd, 
from dringen =to crowd; Icel. throng ; Ger. 
drang =a throng, from drang, pa. t. of dringen 
= to crowd, to press ; Dan. trang ; Sw. trang 
= pressed close, tight ; Icel. throngr=narrow.] 
A. As substantive : 
1, A multitude of persons or of living beings 
pressing or pressed into a close body or assem- 
plage ; a crowd. 


“ And smote his temples, with an arm so strong, 
The helm fell off, and rolled amid the ¢hrong. 
Pope: Homer ; /liad xiii, 780. 


2. A great number ; a multitude. 


3. A number of things crowded or close 
together. 
“The throng of words that come with such more 


than impudent sauciness from youw.”—Shakesp, : 
2 Henry IV., ii. 1. 


B. As adjective: 

1. Thickly crowded together ; 
crowded. 

2. Much occupied ; busy. 


“T demand what perfection can be in the spirits of 
these just inén to be overwhelined in a senseless sleep ; 
or what a disproportionable and unsuitable represen- 
tation it is of this throng theatre in heaven, made up 
of saints and angels, that so great a part of them as 
the souls of the holy men deceased should be found 
drooping or quite drowned in an unactive lethargy?” 
—Jore: Mystery of Godliness, p. 28. 


throng, .i. & ¢t. [THRONG, s.] 
A. /ntrans.: To erowd or press together ; 
to come in multitudes; to press into a close 
body, as a multitude of persons. 


“T have seen the dumb men throng to see him.” 
Shakesp, : Coriotanus, iii. 8. 


(THRONE, $.] 


thronged, 


_-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 


® 
‘ 
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: 
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B. Transitive: 
1. To crowd or press; to annoy with a 
throng or press of people. 


“The multitude throng thee and press thee.” 
Luke viii. 45. 


2. To fill with a crowd ; to crowd. 
“Throng our large temples with the shows of peace,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, hii. & 
* 3, To possess or fill entirely. 
“A man thronged up with cold. 
Shakesp.: Pericles, ti. L 
x throng ful, a. [Eng. throng, s.; -ful(l).J 
Filled with a throng; crowded, thronged. 


*throng”-ly, adv. [Eng. throng, s.;-ly.] In 
crowds or great numbers ; greatly. 


“Does very throngly inequitate the moist and 
unctuous aire,”"—More - Philos. Cabbata, ch, ii., § 7. 


*thron’-ize, *thron-yse, v.t. (Eng. thron(e) 
-ize.) To place or set on a throne; to en- 
throne. 


“He was... thronysed in sayd moneth of May.”— 
Fabyan: Chronycle (an. 1343), 


* thrope, s. 


thréop-ple, s. [A variant of throttle (q.v.), or 
according to some, a corrupt. of Mid. Eng. 
throtebolle; A.S. throtbolla = the gullet.] The 
windpipe ; the gullet. 


thros-ci-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. throsc(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 


Entom.: A family of Serricornia, one of 
those intermediate between Buprestide and 
Elateride. Small beetles of the form of 
Buprestidee and with the same interlocking 
apparatus of the fore and middle sterna. The 
antenne in repose are received into narrow 
furrows in the sides of the prosternum, and 
the feet are contractile. Known species about 
100, chiefly from South America. 


thros’-ciis, s. (Gr. Apwioxw (throskd) = to leap 
or spring.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Throscids 
(q.v.). Antenne: terminated by a three-jointed 
knob; mandibles simple; penultimate joint 
of each tarsus bifid. 


thros’-tle, * thrést-el (second ¢ silent), 

*thros-sel, * thrusshill, * thrustylle, 
s. [A.8. throstle, throsle, for throshel, a dimin. 
of thrush (q.v.); M. H. Ger. trostel, troschel, 
droschel ; Ger, drossel.] 

1. The song-thrush, 
(THRUsH.] 

“The throstle with his note so true.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, tii. L 

2. The drawing-frame of the cotton manu- 
facture. The great invention which suc- 
eeeded the spinning-jenny of Hargreaves, 
The drawing-frame is for attenuating slivers 
of fibre by passing them through consecutive 
pairs of rollers, each pair in the succession 
revolving at a higher speed than its prede- 
cessor. The specific difference between the 
action of the throstle and the mule is that 
the former has a continuous action, drawing, 
twisting, and winding; while the mule has 
an alternative action, drawing and twisting, 
and then winding. 


“There is a machine in the cotton trade called a 
throstle ; it is a spinuing machine, and when a thread 
breaks it has to be fixed up again, so that the work 
may not be stopped.”—Standard, Oct. 18, 1886. 


3. A spindle for wool. 


throstle-cock, * throstel - cok, 
*throstel-kok, s. The male thrush. 
“The throstel-cok made eke his lay.” 
Chaucer: Réme of Sir Topas. 
»  throstle-piecer, s. 
Spin.: A name given to young girls, aver- 
* aging from thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
employed in cotton mills. Their duty is to 
attend to the throstle frames, and to piece up 
the yarn as it is made in the frame, before it 
is wound upon bobbins fixed on the spindles 
to receive it. 


throst’-ling (second ¢ silent), s. [Said to be 
from the whistling sound emitted in breathing, 
resembling the singing of the thrush, or 
throstle.] A disease of cattle of the ox kind, 
occasioned by a swelling under their throats, 
which, unless checked, will choke them. 


throt’-tle, s. [A dimin. of throat (q.v.).] 
1. The windpipe or trachea. 


“ At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle 
a ore ye sound.”—8rowne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. 
jy ch. XXvii. 


2. The throat. (Collog. & humourously.) 


(THorRP.] 


Turdus musicus. 
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3. The same as THROTTLE-VALVE (q.V.). 

“A similar arrangement causes the throttle of the 
engine to open or close.”—Harper's Magazine, June, 
1882, p. 45. 

throttle-lever, s. 

throttle-valve. 


throttle-valve, s. 

Steam-eng.: A valve which regulates the 
supply of steam to the cylinder. Inthe Watt 
engine it is a disc turning on an axis and 
occupying in its transverse position the bore 
of the main steam-pipe. It is frequently an 
ordinary conical valve with a stem operated 
by a screw. In land engines it is generally 
connected with the governor. 


throt’-tle, vi. & ¢ (THROTTLE, s.] 

* A, Intransitive: 

1, To choke, to suffocate ; to have the throat 
obstructed, so as to endanger suffocation, 

2. To breathe hard, as when nearly suffo- 
cated. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To choke, to suffocate; to stop the 
breath of by compressing the throat; to 
strangle. 

“ In heaps the throttled victims fall: 


Down sink their mangled herdsman near,” 
Scott: The Chace, xxix. 


*9. To pronounce with a choking voice; to 
utter, as one half-suffocated. 
“ Throttle their practised accent in their fears.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 
throt’-tlér, s. (Eng. throttl(e), v.3 -er.] One 
who or that which throttles. 


through (gh silent), *thoru, *thor-wh, 
*thorw, *thurch, *thurgh, *thurh, 
*thur-uh, *thurw, prep., adv., & a. [A.8. 
thurh (prep. & adv.); cogn. with Dut. door ; 
O. H. Ger. durh, duruh ; Ger. durch ; Goth. 
thairh.] (THorovueH, THRILL.) 

A. As preposition : 

1, From end to end of, or from side to side 
of ; from one surface or limit to its opposite : 
as, a cannon-ball passes through the side of 
aship. It is sometimes doubled for sake of 
emphasis, 


“ My buckler cut through and through.”—Shakesp. ¢ 
1 Henry 1V,, ii. 4. 


2. Between the sides or walls of, 


“T'll convey thee through the city gate.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, tis. 1. 


8. Over the whole surface or extent of; 
throughout. 


“Seek through your camp to find you.” 
Shakesp. + Henry V., iv. 1. 


4. Among or in the midst of; denoting 
passage. 


“ The brambles . . . through whom he rushes.” 
Shakesp, - Venus & Adonis, 630. 


5. Among, in the way of experience: as, 
To pass through dangers, 

6. From beginning to end of; to the end or 
conclusion of ; throughout, Said of time: as, 
through the whole year. 

7. By the instrumentality, medium, or 
agency of; by means of, 

“My master through his art foresees the danger.” 

Shakesp, : Tenvpest, ii, 1, 

8 On account of; out of; because of, 

“The subjects’ grief comes through commissicns.” 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., i. 2. 
B. As adverb: 


1. From end to end, or from one side to the 
other: as, To pierce a board through. 

2. From beginning to end: as, To read a 
book through. 

3. To the end; to a conclusion; to the 
ultimate purpose: as, To carry a measuré 
through. 

C. As adjective : : 

1, Going, passing, or extending with little 
or no interruption from one place or centre to 
another: as, a through journey, a through 
passenger, a through ticket. 

*2, Strong, deep-seated : as, a through cold. 

{ (1) To drop through: To fall to pieces ; 
to come to ruin; to fail; to be unsuccessful : 
as, The project dropped through. 

(2) To fall through : To be unsuccessful; to 
fail; to drop through. 

(3) To go through with anything: To prose- 
cute it to the end. 


through-bolft, s. 
Mach. : A bolt passing entirely through and 


fastened on opposite sides of the object or 
objects secured by it. 


The handle of the 


throttle—throw 


*through-bred, a, [THoROUGH-BRED.] 

through-bridge, s. A bridge in which 
the track rests on the lower stringer, in con- 
tradistinction to a deck-bridge, in which the 
track occupies the upper stringer, the top of 
the truss. 

through-carriage, s. A carriage which 
goes through toa certain station, even though 
the rest of the train does not. ; 

through-cold, s. A deep-seated cold. 
(Holland.) 

through-fare, s. 
unobstructed passage. 


“ The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vasty wilds 
Of wide Arabia, are as throuwgh-fares now.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ti. 7. 


through-gang, s. A thoroughfare. 
(Scotch.) 

through-ganging, a. Getting quickly 
or smartly through work ; active, smart, 

through-gaun, a. &s. 
( x ie adj.; The same as THROUGH-GANGING 
q-V.). 

B. As subst.; A severe reprimand or scold- 
ing. (Scotch.) 


* through-handling, s. Management. 
* To leave the through-hundling of all to his gentle 
7. 


A thoroughfare; an 


wife.”—Sidney - Arcadia, p. 177. 


*through-lighted, a. Thorough lighted. 

“That the best pieces be placed whereare the fewest 
lights; therefore not only rooms windowed on both 
ends, called through-lighted, but with two or more 
windows on the same side, are enemies to his art.""— 
Wotton: Architecture. 

*through-paced, a. Thorough-paced, 

complete, perfect. 

“He is very dexterous in puzzling others, if they be 
sy through-paced speculators in the great theories,” 
— More, 

through-rate, s. A rate or sum charged 
for carrying passengers or goods to a distant 
destination over the routes of various carrying 
companies, as by rail, steam, coach, &c., and 
generally fixed at a lower figure than the con- 
signor or passenger could obtain by separate 
arrangement with each company. 


through-stone, s. 
Mason. : A bond-stone, extending across the 
thickness of the wall; a perbend (q.v.). 


through-tickei, s. A railway or steam- 
boat ticket for the whole of a journey, gene- 
rally granted by one company, and entitling 
the holder to travel on more than one com- 
pany’s lines or conveyances. 


through-trafiiic, s. The traffic from end 
to end of a railway system, or between two 
important centres at a wide distance from 
each other. 


through-train, s. A train which goes 
the whole length of a railway, ora long route; 
a train running between two or more im- 
portant centres at wide distances, with few 
or no stoppages by the way. A train which 
takes a passenger the journey without chang- 
ing. 


thréugh (gh silent or guttural), * trogh, 
*thrughe, s. ([A.8. thruk =a grave, a 
stone chest or coffin.] A coffin. 
Eons thrughe beside fande we,"—Townley Mysteries, 
Pp. 290, 


*thréugh-ly (gh silent), * through-lie, 
adv. [ng. through ; -ly.] : 

1. Completely, fully, 

thoroughly, 

“Our men began to crie out for want of shift, for no 
man had place to bestowe any other apparell then 
that which he ware on his backe, and that was 
throughly washt on his body for the most part tenne 
times in one day." —Hackluyt : Voyages, iii, 654. 

2. Without reserve ; sincerely. 

“Though it be somewhat singular for men trulyand 
throughly to live up to the principles of their religion, 


yet singularity in this is a singular commendation.”— 
Tillotson, 


entirely, wholly, 


through-dut' (gh silent), *through-oute, 


*thurgh-out, prep. & adv. 
prep., and out.) 

A. As prep.: Quite through ; from one ex- 
tremity to the other ; in every part. 


“The fame anone thurghout the toun is born, 
How Alla king shall come on pilgrimage.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 5,415. 


B, As adv.: Everywhere ; in every part; at 
every time. 
“ That I ne woll throwghoute fulfille 


Your hestes, at your owne wille.” 
Gower: 0. A. Ve 


[Eng. through, 


thréugi-stone, *thrugh-stane, s. [Eng 
through, s., and stone.} <A flat gravestone, 
(Scotch.) (Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxiii.) 


thréugh’-wort (gh silent), s. [Eng. through, 
and wort.] , 
Bot.: Buplewrum rotundijoliwm, [THoRouGH- 
WAX.) 


throv’-thér, thrdéw’-thér, a. & adv. 
[Etym. doubtful] 
A. As adj.: Confused in mind or manner, 
(Jamieson.) 
B. As adv.: Pell-mell, confusedly. (Scotch.) 
(Burns: Cry & Prayer. Postscript.) 


throve, pret. ofv. [THRIVE.] 


throw, v.t. & i. [A.8. thrdwan = to twist, to 
whirl, to hurl (pa. t. thredw, pa. par. thrdwen); 
cogn. with Ger. drehen; O. H. Ger. drdjan = 
to turn, to whirl; Dut. draaijen = to turn, to 
twist, to whirl; Goth. threihan = to throng 
round, to press upon ; Lat. torqueo = to twist, 
to wind, to whirl. Throng is a nasalized form 
from the same root.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To fling or cast in any way; to hurl; to 
send or project to a distance by a projectile 
force. 

“A stone to throw at this dog.”"—Shakesp. : Merry 

Wives, i, 4. 
2. To make a cast with; to cast, as dice, 


“ Set less than thou throwest.” 
Shakesp.? Lear, i. 4, 


3. To cast or pour. (Used of fluids.) 

“They threw on him great pails of puddled mire,”— 
Shakesp. - Comedy of Lrrors, v. 

4, To drive, impel, or dash with force. 

“What tempest threw this whale ashore?” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
5. To cast or hurl down from an erect posi- 
tion; to overthrow; to prostrate, as in 
wrestling. (Shakesp.: As You Like It, i. 2.) 
6. To cause to take up a position by a rapid 
march, or by being rapidly transported. 
“Not aregiment could be thrown across the frvi. tier.” 
—Times, March 15, 1886, 

7. To lay or put in haste. 

“T have seen her throw her nightgown upon her,”—_ 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 1. 

* 8. To divest one’s self of; to strip off; 
to cast off. 

“ Then the snake throws her enamelled skin.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer-Night's Dream, ii, 2. 

9. To arrange, to place, to set. 

“Throwing your disjointed materials into a more 

neat and regular order."—Waterland : Works, iii. 408. © 

10. To bring forth; to produce, as young; 
to bear. (Of the lower animals.) 

“Many good-shaped big mares were amon 
division, and it struck me that they shoul 
weight-carriers,”—Field, August 27, 1887. 

11, To give utterance or expression to; to 

hurl, to cast. 


it this 
throw 


“JT have thrown 
A brave defiance at King Henry's teeth.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry ¥I., ¥. & 


12. To direct, to turn. 

13. To lose purposely, as a game or a race. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Pottery: To fashion by turning on a lathe } 
to turn. 

2. Weaving: To wind or twist two or more 
filaments of, as of silk, so as to form a single 
thread ; to twist together as singles in a direc- 
tion contrary to the twist of the singles them- 
selves. Sometimes applied in a general sense 
to the whole series of operations by which 
silk is prepared for the weaver. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To perform the act of casting, hurling, or 
flinging. 

2. To cast dice. 

J *1. To throw about: To cast about; to 
try for: as, To throw about for a place. 

2. To throw away : 

(1) To cast or hurl to a distance. 

(2) To put suddenly out of one’s hand, pos- 
session, or the like. 

(3) To part with or bestow without com- 
pensation ; to spend recklessly ; to sacrifice 
needlessly ; to squander ; to waste ; to lose by 
negligence or folly. 


“ Throw away the blessings their hands are filled 
with.”—Locke : Hum. Understanding, bk, i., ch. i. 


(4) To reject’; to refuse: as, To throw away a 
good offer. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », ec =6; ey= a; qu=kw. 


throw—thrummed 
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; 8. To throw back: 

(1) To reflect, as light, &. 

(2) To reject, to refuse. 

(8) To cast or hurl back, as a reply or retort. 


(4) To revert to some ancestral character. 
(Said of animals generally.) 


> 4, To throw by: To cast or lay aside as use- 


less. (Lit. & fig.) 
“‘He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, 
? received without examination, ought, in reference to 
that question, to throw wholly by all his former ac- 
\ tions,"—Locke. 


5. To throw down: 

@) To cast on or to the ground, or to a 
lower position; to overturn; to bring from 
an erect position, 


“ Then threw he down himself.” 
Shakesp. - 2 Henry IV., iv. 


(2) To subvert, to destroy. 


“ My better parts are all thrown down.” 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, 1. 2. 
6. To throw in: 


a To cast or fling inside; to inject, as a 


oe an Le 


(2) To put, place, or deposit with others: 
as, To throw in one’s lot with another. 
eS (3) To interpolate: as, He threw ina word 
now and then. 
(4) To add without enumeration or value, 
7 as if to complete a sale or bargain; to give in: 
as, I will throw this in, if you take the lot. 
: 7. To throw off: 
: (1) To cast off, away, or aside; to divest 
one’s self of hurriedly or negligently. 
“ Throw of this sheet.” 
a > Shakesp, - 2 Henry VI, ii. 4. 
(2) To expel; to cast off, as a disease, 
(8) To discard ; to reject. 
“-Twould be better 
Could you provoke him to give you th’ occasion, 


And then to throw him cies 
Dryden: Spanish Friar. 


(4) To start the hounds on the scent, 
8. To throw on or upon: 

Q) To put on hastily or negligently : as, To 
throw on one’s clothes. 

(2) To inflict ; to lay or impose on. 


“ Throwing restraint upon us. 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv, 8. 


9, To throw one’s self down: To lie down, 


10. To throw one’s self on (or wpon): To trust 

_ or resign one’s self to the sustaining power, 

favour, benevolence, or protection of; to re- 
pose upon ; to confide or put trust in. 

“Tn time of temptation be not busy to dispute, but 
rely upon the conclusion, and throw yourself upon 
God, and contend not with him but in prayer.’— 
Taylor: Holy Living. 

11. To throw open: 

(1) To open suddenly or widely: as, The 

doors were thrown open. 

(2) To give free or unrestricted admission 
to; to make open and free; to remove all 
barriers or restrictions from: as, The profes- 
‘sion is thrown open to all. 


12. To throw out: 

(1) To cast out, to expel, to reject, to dis- 

card. 
(2) To cause to project or become promi- 
nent: as, To throw out a pier, or wing of a 
“building. 
mo) To emit: as, A lamp throws out light. 
(4) To give utterance to; to insinuate; to 
uggest; as, To drow out a "suggestion. 
(5) To put off the right track ; to confuse ; 
pee: as, Lhe noise threw the speaker 


ee m0) To leave behind; to distance: as, The 
horse was thrown out of the race. 
Eat) To reject; to exclude: as, The bill was 
out by a large majority. 
| In ericket : To put out, as a batsman, by 
ball, when thrown by a fielder, hitting 
batsman’s wicket while he is out of his 
round, 
13. To throw over: To discard, to ent to 
andon, to desert. 
i. That other iS Derwon was sacrificed to her—Vanessa 
—Thackeray: English Humourists, 
To throw wp: 
) To erect or build rapidly ; to construct 
ily: as, A rampart was thrown up. 
o eject or discharge from the stomach ; 5 
it, 


ici use by the substances the patient 


jG; oat, otoean beneh; &, gem; ise, Asks: 


(3) To abandon, to resign; to give up. 


“ Life we must not part with foolishly: it must not 
ie Bde up ina pet, nor sacrificed to a quarrel,”— 
ollier, 


throw (1), * throwe (1), s. [THRow, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of hurling, flinging, or casting ; 
a cast ; a driving or propelling from the hand 
or from an engine. 


“ This was the firste caste and throwe of his nette.” 
—Udal; Actes ii. 


2. A cast of the dice; the manner in which 
dice fall when thrown: hence, risk, venture, 
chance. 


“ The greater throw may turn from the weaker hand.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 


3. The distance to which a missile is or may 
be thrown. 


“ Sharp rocks that stand about a stone’s throw from 
the south side of the island.\—Addison: On Ituly. 


*4, A stroke, a blow, an assault. 


“ Neither mail could hold, 
Ne shield defend the thunder of his thz‘ows.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. viii. 41. 
* 5. An effort ; a violent sally. 


“Your youth admires 
The throws and swellings of a Roman soul ; 
Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue.” 
Addison: Cato, ii, 


*§. The agony of travail; a throe. 

7. A potter’s wheel. (Prov.) 

8. A turner’s lathe. (Prov.) 

TI, Technically : 

1. Mining: The amount of dislocation in a 
vertical direction produced by a fault in the 
strata. Called also a Shift or Slip. 


2. Steam-eng.: The radial reach of a crank, 
eccentric, or cam. 


throw-crook, s. 

1, Husbandry: A tool like a brace, for 
twisting hay or straw bands. 

2. Pottery: A potter’s wheel; a thrower. 


throw-lathe, s. A small lathe which is 
driven by one hand, While the tool is mesinged 
by the other. 


throw-stick, s. 

Anthrop.: A short curved stick, usually 
with a carved serpent’s head, with which the 
ancient Egyptians used to knock down game 
attracted by their call-birds. 

“To knock down birds with the curved throw-stick.” 

—Encye. Brit, (ed. 9th), viii. 721. 
* throw (2), * throwe (2), s. [A.S. thrah.] A 
brief space of time; a moment, a while, 
a s “Down ee nG layd a 
Cae ee ee chee: 1 fa. tal dye tS. 
throw’-ér, s. (Eng. throw, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which throws ; specif., 

(1) A person who twists or winds silk; a 
throwster. 

(2) A potter who works a throwing wheel or 
engine. 

throwing, pr. par., a., & s. [TaRow, s.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. ; The act of one who throws ; 
a throw, a cast. 

II. Technically : 

1. Silk: A third process in the spinning 
and combining of silk thread. 

2. Pottery: The operation of forming a mass 
of clay into a vessel on the potter's wheel. 


throwing-engine, s. [THROWING-TABLE. } 


throwing-tabie, throwing-mill, s. 
A revolving horizontal table on which earthen 
vessels are Shaped by the potter. Called atso 
Throwing-engine. 


throwing-wheel, s. A potter's wheel. 


thrown, pa. par. ora. [@HROW, v.] 

q In mining, when a lode is intersected by 
a slide, if the undiscovered portion of the 
lode has apparently been lengthenéd, it is 
said to be thrown up; if the reverse, it is 
thrown down. 

thrown-silk, s. A silk thread made of 
two or more singles twisted together in a 
direction contrary to the twist of the singles 
of which it is compésed. 


thrown-singles, s. pl. Silk thread, the 
result of three separate spinning e-arceainges 


‘sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. 
< ceay aegroparten -dle, &. = bel, del. 


Silk filaments are twisted to form singles, 
Several of these are combined and twisted 
together (doubling), forming dumb singles, 
A number of the latter are associated and 
twisted together, forming thrown singles. 


throw -stér, s. [Eng. throw, v.; -ster.] One 
who throws or twists silk ; one who prepares 
silk for the weaver. 


“ A woman’s clack, if I have skill, 
Sounds something like a throwster’s mill.” 
Swift: Complaint on his Deafness, 


thréw’-thér, a. & adv. [THROUTHER.] 


thriim, * throm, * thrumm, * thrumb, 
s. & a. [Icel. thromr (genit. thramar) = the 
edge, verge, brim of a thing ; hence, the rough 
edge of a web; Norw. trom, tram, trumm = 
edge, brim ; Sw. dial. tromm, trumm, trom = 
a stump, the end of a log; O. Dut. drom ‘om, 
drom-garen = thread on the shuttle of a 
weaver ; Ger. trumm=end, thrum, stump of 
a tree. From the same root as Gr. téeppa 
(terma); Lat. terminus = end, limit.) 

A. As substantive: 

1, Nautical: 

(1) Coarse untwisted rope, used for mops 
and for mat-making, 

(2) A wad of such yarns or a sail passed 
overboard and hauled into the vicinity of a 
leak, so as to be drawn thereinto, 

2. Weaving: The ends of the warp or weft 
threads. 

3. Anything resembling a thrum, as a fila- - 
mentous or fringe-like appendage. 

** All moss hath here and there little ae besides 

the low thrum,”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 3 

B. As adj. : Made of coarse yarn. 


“The ends are eight or nine inches long, hanging 
out on the’ upper side, like the shag or thrumb matts, 
which we sometimes see lying in a passage. "—Cook : 
First Voyage, bk. ii., ch. ix. 


*¥ Thread and thrum : [THREAD, 8.]. 


thraum (1), v.¢. [THRuM, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: To furnish with thrums or 
appendages resembling thrums ; to put tufts, 
fringes, or other thread-like appendages on, 

2. Naut.: To insert tufts of hemp or coir 
in the meshes of in making a rope-mat, 


thrim (2), v.i. & t. [Icel. thruma = to rattle, 
to thunder; Dan. tromme = a drum; Sw. 
trumma = to beat, to drum.] [Drum.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To play coarsely, or unskilfully, or pur- 
poselessly on a stringed instrument ; to strum. 


“ Blunderbusses planted in every wok hole, Ade off 
constantly at the squei aking of a fiddle and the thrum- 
ming of a guitar.”"—Dryden: Spanish Friar, i. 2. 

2. To make a dull, drumming, monotonous 
noise on anything, as with the fingers; to 
drum. 


B. Transitive: 


1. To play roughly on with the fingers, as a 
piano, harp, guitar, &c. 


4 Thrum is generally used of keyed, and 
strum of stringed instrumeuts. 
2. To play or sing in a monotonous tone. 


“Tf men should ever be thrumming the drone of 
one plain song, it would be a dull opiate to the most 
ee attention.” —Milton : Animad, on Rem, De- 

ence, 


8. To drum, to tap, to beat. 
“Oh! how I long, how ardently desire, 
‘To view those rosy fingers strike the 1 1 
For late, when bees to change their climes began, 
How did I see them thrum the fr: ying-pan !” 
Shenstone + Colemira. 
4. To tell over in a tiresome manner, 
(Scotch.) 
“ He wad thrum them ower and ower to the like ¢ 
me ayont the ingle.”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxi. 


*thriim’-ble, v.t. [A frequent. from thrum, v.] 
To crowd or heap together. 


““Wicked and leud folk, who gather, thrumble, and 
heape up together all sorts of gaine.”—P, Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 213, « 


thrimmed, a. [Eng. thrum (1), 8.3 -ed.] 
1. Made of thrums or coarse yarn. 


* 2. Interwoven, matted, covered thickly, 

“ 
ecg oem regione ne enc puae in ee 
Drayton: Poly-Jbion, s. 23 

thrummed-mat, s. 

Naut.: A mat, or piece of canvas, with 
short strands of yarn stuck through it, in 
order to make a rough surface. It is used in 
a vessel's rigging, about any part, to et 
chafing. 


-ing. 


| 
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thriim’-my, a. [Eng. thrwm, s.;-y.] Consist- 
ing of, furnished with, or resembling thrums. 


“Tn the middle stands a Columella thick set with 
thrummy apicule, which argue this plant belong to 
the malvaceous kind.’"—Dampier ; Voyages, vol. iii. 


thriim’—wort, s. [Eng. thrum, and wort.} 
Botany : 
1, The genus Actinocarpus (q.v.). 
2. Amaranthus caudatus, Love Lies Bleed- 
ing, a species of Amaranth, originally from the 
East Indies, now cultivated in English gardens. 


thriish (1), *thrusch, s. [Mid. Eng. thrusch, 
from A.S. thrysce ; cogn. with O. H. Ger. drosca, 
whence Ger. drossel. These answer to a Teut. 
type, thraska. The Lith. strazdas, strazda show 
that an initial s has been lost. The original 
form appears to have been stur-da, The 
original sense was prob. chirper, or twitterer ; 
ef. Gr. orpigew (strizein), tpigew (trizein) = 
to twitter ; Lat. striz = the screech-owl.] 
Ornith.: The book-name for any of the 
Turdide (q.v.). They are universally dis- 
tributed except in New Zealand, and are very 
highly organised birds, and it is for this 
reason, perhaps, as well as on account of their 
omnivorous diet, that they have been able to 
establish themselves on a number of remote 
islands. They differ widely in their habits 
and in their habitats; some are gregarious, 
others live solitarily or mn pairs. The name 
Thrush is applied to a considerable variety 
of American birds, belonging to several genera. 
Of the type genus Turdus there are several 
species in the United States, including T. 
mustelinus, the Wood Thrush, common in low, 
damp woods and thickets in the Eastern States, 
and famous for its fine vocal powers; and 
T. fuscescens, the Yeery or Wilson’s Thrush, 
a shy and retiring bird, but one of our most 
delightful songsters. This general shy habit 
has given to several species the name of 
Hermit Thrush, variously modified. Of other 
genera may be named Harporhyncus rufus, the 
Thrasher or Brown Thrush, a bird chiefly 
found in the eastern United States, but ranging 
west to the Rocky Mountains and north to 
Canada. It is abundant in thickets and 
shrubbery, and isa charming songster. Europe 
has several species of the genus Turdus, the 
best known and most admired being T. musicus, 
the Song Thrush, Throstle, or Mavis, one of 
the best known of European song birds, and 
which in captivity is easily taught simple airs. 
It is found all over Europe, but leaves some of 
the northern parts in winter, being thus 
practically a bird of passage. Other species 
are T. viscivorus, the Missel Thrush, and 7, 
varius, White’s Thrush (q.v.). Europe has 
various Thrushes of other genera of the family. 
[MisseL-rHRvsu.] 


thrush-like birds, s. pl. 
FORMES.j 


thrush-nightingale, s. 
Ornith. : (See extract). ‘ 


“ In the east of Europe a second species of Nightin- 
ale occurs, which, though long known to German 
*bird-fanciers as the Sprosser, was first specifically dis- 
tinguished by Bechstein as Sylvia philomela, and 
by other authors is called Philomela turdoides or 
P. major, while it has received the British name 
thrush-nightingale. This bird, whose regular appella- 
tion it seems should be Dawlias philomela, extends its 


[Turpr- 


summer range further to the northward than our D. 
luscinia."—Yarrell: British Birds (ed. 4th), i, 320, 
thriish (2), s. (Etym. doubtful; cf. Dan. 

tréske = the thrush on the tongue ; Sw. torsk ; 
Sw. dial. trdsk. Prob. allied to Dan. tér ; 
Sw. tors; Icel. thurr; A.S. thyrr =dry ; Dan, 
torke; Sw. torka; Icel. thurka = drought; 
Mid. Eng. thrust = thirst. ] 

1. Pathol.: White-mouth, a variety of 
stomatitis depending on the presence of a 
parasitic fungus, Oidium albicans, common in 
phthisis and other chronic and wasting 


diseases, usually indicating approaching 
death. In the thrush of young infants, and 


that of acute diseases, danger is not indicated. 
Borax and honey, milk and lime water, 
magnesia, and gentle aperients are useful; 
and in more severe cases a solution of chlorate 
of potash. 


2. Veterinary: An affection of the inflam- 
matory and suppurating kind, in the feet of 
the horse, and some other animals. In the 
case of the horse it is in the frog. 


thrush-fungus, s. 
Bot. : Otdium albicans, a microscopic fungus 
developed in and between the epithelial cells 


of the mucons membrane of the mouth in 
thrush, [THRusH (2), 1.] 


thrush (3), s. 
thrist, * threst, * thrist, v.t. & 4. 


thrush-lichen, s. 

Bot.: Peitidea aphthosa, a lichen, which 
grows on alpine rocks. The Swedes prescribe 
it for aphthe. 


thrush - paste, s. An astringent for 
curing thrush in the feet of horses. It is 
composed of calamine, verdigris, white vitriol, 
alum, and tar. [ 


[THRASH, 8.] 


[Icel. 
thrysta = to thrust, to compress, to press, to 
force, to compel; A.S. threstan = to oppress, 
to afflict. From the same root as Lat. trudo 
= to thrust, to push.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To push or drive with force ; to drive, to 
force, to impel. (Commonly followed by away, 
from, in, out, into, &e.) 

“Thou wilt needs thrust thy neck into a yoke,”"— 

Shakesp, ; Much Ado About Nothing, 1. i. 

2. To push, to shove. 


“ At this some of them laughed at me, some called 
me fool, and some began to thrust me about.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

3. To drive, to push, to force. 


“And into the concession of this Ballarmine is 
thrust by the force of our argument.”—4p, Taylor: 
Real Presence, § 4. 

4. To stab, to pierce. 


“ Thrust Talbot with a spear into the back.” 
2 Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, L 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To make a thrust or push; to attack 
with a pointed weapon. 


“These four came all afront and mainly thrust at 
me."—Shaukesp.: 1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 


*2. To enter by pushing ; to squeeze in. 


“T'll bea Spartan while I live on earth ; 
But, when iv heav'n I'll staud next to Hercules, 
Aud thrust between my father and the God.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 


* 3. To push forward ; to come with force ; 
to press on; to intrude. 


“* This thrusts amid the throng with furious force ; 
Down goes, at once, the horseman and the horse.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iii. 607. 


*4, To rush forward ; to rush at. 


*@ 1. To thrust on: To impel, to urge 

forward. 

“We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and stars, as if we were villains on necessity 
«.. and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting 
on.” —Shakesp.: Lear, i, 2. 

2. To thrust one's self in (or into): To in- 

trude, to obtrude. 


“ How dare you thrust yourselves 
Into my private meditations?” 

Shakesp, : Henry VIII, ii, 2. 
3. To thrust out: 
(1) To drive out, to expel. 
“ They were thrust out of Egypt."—Exodus xii. 39, 
(2) To push out; to protrude: as, To thrust 

out the tongue, 
4, To thrust through: To pierce. 
“Phineas thrust both of them through.”"—Numbers 
XXV. 8. 

* 5, To thrust together : To compress. 


“ He thrust the fleece together, and wringed the dew 
out of it."—Judges vi. U8. 


thritst (1), s. [Tarusz, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A violent push or drive, as with a 
pointed weapon, pushed in the direction of 
its length, or with the hand, foot, or an in- 
strument. 


“ Nothing there, save death, was mute ; 
Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxiv. 
2. A stab. 


“A thrust (quoth he) of a sword, which went in at 
his side."—P, Holland: Plutarch, p. 71. 


3. An assault, an attack, 


“There is one thrust at your pure, pretended me- 
chanisin, '"—More? Divine Dialogues. 


II, Technically: 

1. Mining-engineer.: The breaking down- 
ward of the roof of a gallery, owing to the 
weight of the superincnmbent strata. Op- 
posed to creep, which is an upheaval of the 
gallery floor. 

2. Husb. : The white whey which last leaves 
the curd in pressing. 

3. Mech.: The force exerted by any body or 
system of bodies against another body or 
system, such as the force exerted by rafters 
or beams against the walls supporting them. 


Y Thrust of an arch: * 


Build.: The force exerted by the arch 
stones considered as a combination of wedges, 


* thrust (2), * thurst, s. 
thrist’-ér, s. 


thrist'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 


thriis’-tle (tle as el),s. [THRosrLs.] 


thry-fal-low, v.t. 


to overturn the abutments or walls from 
which the arch springs. 


thrust-hoe, s. A hoe which is worked 
by pushing ; a Dutch hoe. 


[Turrst, s.] 


[Eng. thrust, v.; -er.] One 
who thrusts or stabs ; in hunting slang, one 
who pushes or presses forward in front of the 
rest of the field. 


‘** By the powers, they have found!’ plaintively 
rejoins his companion, who chances to be a recognized 
thruster in the fullest sense of the term,"—Feld, Jan, 
2, 1886. 


[THRwstT, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of pushing or driving with force. 
2. The act of squeezing curd with the hand 
to expel the whey. 
3. (Pl.): The white whey or that which is 


pressed out of the curd by the hand, and of 
which butter is sometimes made. (Prov.) 


thrusting-screw, s. The screw of a 
screw-press ; of a cheese-press, for instance. 


The 
thrush, 
“ No thrustles shrill the bramble bush forsake 3 
No chirping lark the welkin sheen pricks 
ay. 
*thrust-y, *‘thurst-y, a. [Tuirsty.] 


thritch’-ér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Mach.: An auxiliary high-pressure non- 
condensing engine, 


[THRIFALLOW.] 


*thrym’-sa, *thrim-sa, s. [A.S.] An 
Anglo-Saxon silver coin, the value of which 
is doubtful, being stated by some as 8s., by 
others as 3d., and by others again as the third 
of a shilling or 4d. 


*thryse, adv. [THRICcE.] 


Tha-ban, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. : A fixed star, a Draconis. It was 
formerly the brightest star in the constellation, 
but is now only between the third and the 
fourth magnitude. -Upwards of 4,600 years 
ago it was situated very near the celestial 
pole, from which it is now distant nearly 26°. 


thtid, s. [Of imitative origin, prob. connected 
with A.S. théden = a whirlwind, a violent 
wind.] The sound produced by a blow upon 
a comparatively soft substance; a noise as 
that of a heavy stone striking the ground; a 
stroke or blow causing a dull, hollow sound. 


“The flail makes a louder thud in the fields than 
you would imagine,”"—Scribner's Magazine, Nov., 1878, 
p. 44. 


*@ To play thud: To fall. 


“ For fear of playing thud on the ground.”— Wilson 
Noctes Ambrosiunc ( Works, i. 73). 


thid, v.i. [THup, s.] To make a loud, inter- 
mittent noise. 
“Here, Doon poured down his far-fetched floods: 
There, well-ted Irwine stately thuds.” 
Burns: The Vision. 
Thig, Thag,s. [Hind. thaga = to deceive.] 
1. Lit. & Hist. (Pl.): The name given in the 
northern provinces of India to a fraternity, 
who looked upon murder as the sole means of 
staying the wrath of the goddess Kali, and 
derived their principal means of support from 
the plunder of their victims. In old times, 
according to Hindoo mythology, Kali made 
war upon a race of giants, from every drop of 
whose blood sprang a demon. These demons 
multiplied, and at last the goddess created two 
men to whom she gave handkerchiefs, with 
which they strangled the infernal beings. 
When the men had finished their task, the 
goddess gave them the privilege of using the 
hantlkerchief against their fellows, and so the 
class of Thugs is said to have arisen. Although 
worshipping a Hindoo gvildess, the majority 
of the Thugs were Muhammadans, They 
usually travelled in gangs, the members of 
which had ostensibly some honest calling in 
their own community, and in selecting their 
victims always endeavoured to pitch upon 
persons of property in order that while pro- 
pitiating the goddess they might enrich her 
worshippers. Various steps were taken to 
suppress the Thugs both by the native and 
the English governments, and in 1829 Lord 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s86n; mite, ciib, cure, ‘Unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,0=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


j 


\ 
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William Bentinck adopted such stringent 
measures that in six years (1830-35) 2,000 of 
them were arrested ; of these 1,500 were con- 
victed and sentenced to death, trausportation, 
or eye oninent, according to the gravity of 
the charges proved against them, In 1836 a 
law was passed making the fact of belonging 
to a gang of Thugs punishment by imprison- 
ment for life with hard labour, and though 
some gangs probably linger in districts where 
British authority or the power of the more 
enlightened native princes cannot reach, the 
system is now so broken that it is practically 
powerless. 

“His two most memorable acts are the abolition of 


sati (suttee), and the suppression of the Thugs.”"— 
Encye. Brit, (ed. 9th), xii. 806, 

2. Fig.: Arough. (Amer.) 

“ Affrays were still common; the Know-nothing 
movement came on, and a few thugs terrorized the 
city with campaign broils, beating, stabbing, and 
shooting.”"—Century Magazine, June, 1883, p. 230. 


Thig’-geé, Tha -gi, s. [Hind. thagi.] The 
practices of the Thugs; Thuggism. 


“ They ihe Thugs] were colonized at Jubbulpore 
into a trade settlement, where technical instruction 
was afforded them and their children, and the practice 

* of thuggee has become extinct.”"—ARipley & Dana; 
Amer, Cyclop., xv. 730. 


Thig-gism, s. (Eng. Thug; -ism.] The 
system of assassination carried on by the Thugs 
to ajpease the goddess Kali, and to secure 
eternal happiness for themselves. 

“ Out of this fermenting mass of half-crazy ideas 
rise strange moustrosities and horrible beliefs, Such 
- ene is Thugyism."—Brown: Peoples of the World, 
V. 75. 

thu-i-tes, t thu-y-tés, thu-yi-tés, s. 
[Mod. Lat. thuja, thuya; suff. -ites.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Conifers akin to the 
recent Thuja. Five British species from the 
British Lower Jurassic rocks. 


thu-ja, thi’-ya, s. [Lat. thya, thyia, from 
Gr. Ova (thua), Ovia (thwia)=an African tree 
with sweet-smelling wood used in making 
eostly furniture; probably the Arbor vite, 
(See def.)] 


Bot.: Arbor vite, a genus of Cupressee ; 
natives of Asia, Africa, and North America. 
Evergreen trees or shrubs, with moncecious 
flowers, having the male catkins ovoid and 
lateral, the female ones solitary and terminal ; 
the former has the pollen of each flower in- 
eluded in four cases attached to the inner face 
of the scale towards its base ; ovary united to 
the bractea, the two forming a semipeltate 
receptacle with two ovules; seeds sometimes 
slightly winged. Leaves scale-like, closely 
imbricated or compressed. Thuja occidentalis, 
the Western or American Arbor vite, the 
species commonly planted in gardens, has 
obovate cones, with the interior scales truncate 
and gibbous beneath the apex. It grows best 
in cool swampy places. The wood is fitted for 
posts and rails, the branches for brooms, 
which have a certain fragrance. It is a tree 
from 20 to 50 feet high, but when under 
cultivation is generally much smaller. It is 
well adapted for hedges, bearing cutting 
well. T. orientalis, the Oriental or Chinese Ar- 
bor vite, occurring on rocky ridges in Siberia, 
China, and Japan, has the cones elliptic, with 
the interior scales blunt and mucronate below 
the apex. T. pendula, a native of Tartary, 
has globose coues, and filiform pendulous 
branches. All the species are stimulating 
and diuretic. 


thuja-oil, s. 

Chem. : Obtained by distilling the ends of 
the branches and leaves of Thuja occidentalis, 
with water. It is a mixture of several essen- 
tial oils boiling between 190° and 206°. It is 
colourless when fresh, has the odour of thuja, 
is lighter than water, slightly soluble therein, 


but easily soluble in alcohol and ether. By 
oil of vitriol it is immediately resinized. 
thu’-jéne, s. [THusonz.] 
thu’-jén-in, s. [Eng. thujen(e) ; -in.] 
Chem. : CogHo4014. Thujigenin. Obtained 


by heating for a short time a mixture of 
thujetin and hydrochloric acid. It forms 
microscopic needles slightly soluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol. 


thi-jét’-ic, o. (Eng. thujet(in); -ic.] Derived 
from or containing thujetin. 


thujetic-acid, s. 


Chem. : CogHg0013. Prepared by boiling 
thujetin with baryta water, adding sulphuric 


» 
s 
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tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; 


acid after a while, then alcohol, and filtering 
the liquid when hot. It separates in lemon- 
yellow microscopic needles, soluble in alcvhol 
and precipitated by water. 


thu’-jét-in, s. (Eng. thuj(in); -etin.) 

Chem. : CogHogOjg. A tannin-substance 
obtained along with a crystallizable sugar by 
heating tlujin with dilute acids, The liquid 
after a tine becomes colourless, and deposits 
thujetin on evaporation. It is soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and insoluble in water. 
Its alcoholic solution assumes a_ splendid 
blue-green colour with ammonia, and is turned 
inky-black with ferric chloride. 


thu-jig’-en-in, s. 


thi-jin, s. [Mod. Lat. thuj(a) ; -in.] 

Chem. : Co9Ho20j9. A erystallizable gluco- 
side occurring in the green parts of Thuja 
occidentalis. It forms lemon-yellow micro- 
scopic crystals, has an astringent taste, is 
soluble in alcohol, gives a yellow precipitate 
with acetate of lead, and is coloured dark 
green with ferric chloride, 


thu’-jone, thu’-jene, s. [Mod. Lat. thuj(a) ; 
-one, -ene.] 

Chem.: A volatile hydro-carbon obtained 
from thuja oil by distilling it over iodine, 
quicklime, and potassium, in succession. Thu- 
jone is like turpentine oil in taste and odour, 
is lighter than water, and boils at 165-175°. 


Thule, s. {Lat.] The name given by the 
ancients to the most northern country kuown 
to them. It is variously identified with 
Shetland, Iceland, and Norway. 


“Where the Northern Ocean, in vast whirls, 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 
Of furthest 7ule.” Thomson; Autumn, 863. 


q Ultima Thule: The farthest Thule: the 
end of the world. 


thi-lite, s. [After Thule, the ancient name 
for acountry far north; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A rose-red variety of Zoisite (q.v.), 
with sp.gr. 3°124, strongly dichroic parallel 
to the vertical axis. The original was found 
at Souland, Tellemarken, Norway. 


thiimb (0 silent), *thomb, *thombe, s. 
[A.8. thuma, thima; cogn. with Dut. duim; 
Sw. tumme; O. H. Ger. diimo ; Ger. daumen, 
all=a thumb; Icel. thumall = the thumb of 
aglove. From the same root as twmid (q.v.). } 

1. The short thick finger of the human 
hand, or the corresponding member of other 
animals; the first of the fingers, differing 
from the others in having but two phalanges. 

“To identify him should have been easy: for he had 

a wound in the face, and had lost a thumb.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch, xix, 

2. The part of a glove which covers the 
thumb. : 

¥ (1) Rule of thumb : (RULE, s.]. 

(2) To bite the thumb at: [Birz, v.]}. 

(3) Under one’s thumb: Completely under 
one’s power or influence ; completely subser- 
vient to another. 

“He is under the thumb of that doctor.”—H. 

Kingsley: Geoffry Hamlyn, ch. ix. 

*thumb-band, s. A twist of anything 
as thick as the thumb. 

“ Tie thumb-bands of hay round them.”—Mortimer. 


thumb -bit, s. <A piece of meat eaten on 
bread, so called from the thumb being placed 
on it. (Halliwell.) 


thumb-blue, s. Indigo in the form of 
small balls or lumps used by laundresses to 
give a clear or pure tint to linen, &c. So 
called because each lump is indented as if by 
thumb-marks. 


thumb-cleat, s. 


Naut.: A small cleat forming a leader to 
carry the bight of a rope. 


thumb-flint, s. 


Anthrop.: A popular name for a short form 
of scraper, the longer varieties of which are 
sometimes known as ‘‘ finger-flints.” Evans 
(Ancient Stone Implements, p. 262), thinks that 
these names, “though colloquially conve- 
nient, are not sufficiently definite to be worthy 
of being retained.” 


thumb-latch, s. A kind of door-latch, 
so called from the lever being pressed by the 
thumb in order to open the latch. 


[THUJENIN.) 


thumb-mark, s. A mark left by the 


impression of the thumb, as on the pages of 
a book or the like ; hence, any similar mark. 
“ There are warks of age, 
There are thumdb-murks on thy margin, 
Made by hands thit clasped thee rudely.” 
Longfellow ; Ula Danish Song-book, 
thumb-nut, s. A nut having wings by 
which it is turned by the thumb and finger 
to tighten upon its bolt; a butterfly-nut. 


*thumb-ring, s. A ring worn on the 
thumb. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 


thumb-pot, s. 
flower-pots. 

“Tiny plints in thumb-pots were also used.” —Field, 

Jan. 1, 1887. 

thumb-screw, s. 

1, A screw with a 
flat-sided head, adapt- 
ed to be turned by the 
finger and thumb. 

2. An old instru- 
ment of torture to 
break the thumb- 
joint ; a thumbkin. 

“ He had brought into 
use a little steel thumb- 
screw which gave such 
exquisite torment that 
it had wrung confessions 
even out of men on whom 
his Majesty's favourite boot had been tried in vain.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

thumb-stall, s. 

1. A case, sheath, or covering of leather or 
other substance, to be worn on the thumb, 


“Gloves cut into thumb-stalls,"—Gayton : Festivous 
Notes, p. 97. 


2. A sailor's thimble used in sail-making ; 
it is made of iron, horn, or leather, and has 
the edges turned up toreceive the thread. It 
is worn on the thuinb to tighten the stitches. 

+3. Ordn.: A stall of buckskin stuffed with 
hair, which a gunner wears on his thumb 
to cover the vent while the piece is being 
sponged and loaded. 


thiimb (0 silent), v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To handle awkwardly ; to play with the 
fingers : as, To thumb over a tune. 
g. To mark, soil, or wear with the thumb 
or fingers, or by frequent handling. 


“Within a week after it had arrived it had been 
Perce by twenty families."—Mucaulay, Hist. Eng., 
ch, 1. 

B, Intrans. : To play on with the fingers, 


thiimbed (0 silent), a. [Eng. thumb, s. ; -ed.] 
1. Having thumbs. 
2. Having thum)-marks. 


thiimb'-ie-kins, thimb’-i_kins (b silent), 
s. pl. [{LHUMBKINS.] 


thiimb’-kins (@ silent), s. pl. [Eng. thumb, s.; 
* dimin. suff. -kin.] A thumbscrew ; an instru- 
ment of torture for compressing the thumbs, 
much used by the Inquisition in Spain, and 
occasionally in Britain, when it was desired 
to obtain a confession or recantation from 
any person by causing him exquisite pain 
without endangering his life. Thumbkins 


The smallest size of 


THUMB-SCREW. 


[THoMB, 8.] 


were last used in Britain in 1684, on 
Prof. Carstairs. Called also thumbiekinrs and 
thumbikins. 


“T'll set those to look after him shall keep Lim as 
fast as if his legs were in the boots, or his fingers in 
the thumbikins,”—Scott - Old Mortality, ch. ix. 

thumb’-léss (6 silent), a. [Fng. thumb, s.3 
-less.] Having no thumb; hence, awkward, 
clumsy, unskilful. 

“The servants thimblesse.” 
Herrick: Hesperides, p. 388, 
thumbless-monkeys, s. yi. 

Zool.: A term sometimes applied to the 
species of two genera, Colobos and Ateles, be- 
cause the first digit of their fore limbs is 
functionless. The first genus is from the 
western hemisphere, the second from the 
eastern. : 


* thi’-mér-stone (th as t), s. [A trans. of 
Ger. thumerstein.] [THUMITE.] 


thii-mite (thas t), s. [After Thum, Saxony, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. ; The same as AXINITE (q.V.). 
thiim’-mim, s. [Heb. D°9 (tummim) DN 
(thummim) = pertection; from T’2H (tamam) 
=to complete ; to be perfect.) [URim.] 


‘b6}; pot, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
] --tion, -gion =zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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thimp, s. (THump, v.] The sound made by 
the sudden fall of a heavy body, as by a blow 
with a vlub, the fist, &c, the stroke of a ham- 
mer, or the like; a heavy blow given with 
something thick. 
“The distant forge’s swinging thump profound ; 
Or yell, in the deep wouds, of lonely hound.” 
Wordsworth: Evening Watk. 
thimp, v.t. & 7. [Cf. Icel. dwmpa = to thump; 
Sw. dial. dompa = to thump, dwmpa = to 
make a noise. } 
A. Trans.: To beat or strike with some- 
thing thick or heavy. 
“Thump! then see thou thump thy master well."— 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry V1., ii. 3. 
B. Inirans.: To strike or fall on with 
heavy blows; to beat. 


“A ragged musician to thump monotonously on a 
tom-tom.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


thimp’-ér, s, [Eng. thump, v.; -er. For 
sense 2, ef. whopper.) 
1, One who or that which thumps, 


“O let me ring the fore bell, 
And here are thumpers.” 
Beaum., & Flet, ; Mad Lover, v. 


2. Some person or thing very great or huge. 
(Collog.) 


“Small as you will, if "twas a humper, 
Centum for one would be a thumper.” 
Byrom: Critical Remarks upon Passages in Horace. 


thiimp’-ing, a. [Tuump, v.] Large, heavy, 
huge; very great. 
“You've run up a thumping bill, and I'll warrant 
you'll pay it like a lord.”—O'Keefe: Fontainebleau, 
iii. 1. 


thiin-bérg’-i-a, s. [Named after Carl Petter 
Thunberg (1748-1828), a Swedish traveller, 
botanist, and professor of natural history at 
Upsal.] 

Bot.: A genus of Gardenide, sometimes 
made a synonym of Gardenia. Involucre two- 
leaved ; calyx about twelve-toothed ; corolla 
campanulate; capsule beaked, two- celled, 
Handsome and fragrant climbers, cultivated 
commonly in gardens for the beauty of their 
flowers. Thunbergia fragrans has cordate, 
acuminate leaves; T. grandiflora angular, cor- 
date leaves, larger flowers with no inner calyx, 
and the anthers bearded and spurred, Both 
are natives of the East Indies. 


thiin-bérg-i-é'-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. thun- 
bergi(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Acanthacee. Seeds witha 
horny expansion of the placenta. 


thiin’-dér, ‘thon-der, *thon-er, *thun- 
dir, s. (Prop. thuner, from A.S, thunor= 
thunder, allied to thwnian = (1) to become 
thin, to be stretched out, (2) to rattle, to 
thunder; gethun =a loud noise; cogn. with 
Dut. donder ; Icel. Thorr = Thor, the god of 
thunder ; Dan. torden ; Sw. tordén ; O. H. Ger. 
thonar; Ger donner = thunder; Lat. tono = 
to thunder, tonitrus = thunder; A.S. tonian, 
thunrian = to thunder; Sansc. tan=to sound. 
For the excrescent d, cf. gender, tender, &c.] 


I. Lit. & Physics: The violent report which 
follows a flash of lightning. It commences at 
the same moment as the flash; but, as the 
sound travels only at the rate of about 1,100 
feet a second, while light does so at the rate 
of about 200,000 miles, the flash of the 
lightning is the first to be perceived, and thus 
a means is afforded of calculating the dis- 
tanee of the lightning. The noise of the 
thunder arises from the disturbance produced 
in the air by the electric discharge, but why 
the sound should be so prolonged has been 
differently explained. The old hypothesis 
was that the sound was echoed from every 
precipice, from every building, and from 
every cloud in the sky. Another is that the 
lightning itself is a series of discharges, each 
producing a particular sound according to the 
distance at which it commences, and the vary- 
ing densities of the portions of air which it 
traverses lefore reaching the ear. A third con- 
jecture is that the noise arises from the zigzag 
movement of the electric fluid, the air at each 
salient angle being at its maximum com- 
pression. (Ganot.) 


Il, Figuratively: 

1. The destructive agent in a thnnderstorm ; 
a discharge of lightning; a thunderbolt. 

2, Any loud noise. 


“The Grecian train 
With answering thunders fill'd the echoing plain.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xiii. 1,059. 
3. An awful or startling denunciation or 
threat. 


thump—thunder 


thunder-axe, s. 

Authrop.: A popular name for a celt, from 

the idea that they were ‘ thunderbolts. ’ 

“The country folks of the West of England still hold 
that the thunder-uxes they find fell from the sky,”— 
Tylor: Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1878), p. 224 

*thunder- bearer, s. He in whose 

hands is the thunder, 
“T do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot,” 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii, 4, 
* thunder-beat, v.t. To strike with a 
thunderbolt. 
“He them thunder-bet whereso he went.” 


3 Hudson; Judith, v. 897, 
thunder-bird, s. 
Authrop.: An imaginary bird, occurring in 
the mythology of races of low culture, and 
personifying thunder or its cause. 


“Among the Caribs, Brazilians, Harvey Islanders 
and Karens, Bechuanas and Basutos, we find legends 
of a flapping or flashing 7hunder-bird, which seem 
simply to translate into myth the thought of thunder 
and lightning descending from the upper regions of 
the air, the home of the eagle and the vulture."— 
Tylor: Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), i. 363. 

* thunder-blasted, a. Struck or blasted 


by lightning. 


*thunder-burst, s. <A burst or peal of 
thunder. 


thunder-clap, s. A clap, peal, or burst 
of thunder ; the sudden report of a discharge 
of atmospheric electricity, 


“Rayne, hayle, and snowe do pay them sad penance, 
And dreadfull thunder-claps (that make them quake) 
With flames and flashing lights that thousand 

changes make,” 
Spenser: F. Q. (Of Mutubdilitie), vii. 23. 

thunder-cloud, s. 

Meteor.: A cloud from which lightning 
flashes forth, or may do so, with accompany- 
ing thunder, It is a modification of the 
nimbus, but, as a rule, is darker than the 
ordinary type of that cloud. When several 
exist the space between them is sometimes of 
a peculiar colour. They vary greatly in eleva- 
tion, some being very low—a good many about 
8,000 feet high, while others have been known 
to reach 16,000 feet in elevation. 


“The myth .. . resolves itself into simple phrases, 
which spoke of the thunder-clowd as looming over the 
city from day to day."—Cox: Introd, to Mythology, 
p. i21, 


* thunder-crack, s. A clap of thunder. 


“Nor is he moved with all the thunder-cracks 
of sin Nh threats, or with the surly brow 
‘ow'r.” 
Daniel: To the Countess of Qumberland, 


thunder-daisy, s. 
Bot. : Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 


* thunder-dart, s. A thunderbolt. 


“ No worke it seein’d of exrtlily craftsmans wit, 
But rather wrought by his ows e industry, 
That thunder-dartes for Jove his syre doth fit.” 
Spenser. Ves.ons of Bellay. 


*thunder-darter, s. He who darts | 


the thunder; Jove. 


“O thou great thunder-darter of Olympus, forget 
that thou art Jove, the king of gods,"—shakesp. ¢ 


. Troilus & Cressida, ii, 3. 


thunder-dint, s. The noise of thunder; 
a thundering noise. 

thunder-dirt, s. The New Zealand name 
for the gelatinous volva of Ileodictyon, for- 
merly eaten by the natives. (Berkeley.) 

thunder-drop, s. One of the large, 
heavy, thinly-scattered drops of rain which 
precede a thunder-storm. . 


“As thwnder-drops fall on a sleeping sea.” 
Tennyson. Dream of Fair Women, 122, 


thunder-fish, s. 

1. Malapterurus electricus. (MALAPTERURUS.] 

2. Misqurnus fossilis. (Nature, March 25, 
1886, p. 497.) [WEATHER-FISH. ] 


* thunder-fit, s. A shock or noise re- 
sembling thunder. 

thunder-flower, s. 

Botany : 

(1) Stellaria Holostea. A correspondent of 
Messrs. Britten & Holland suggests that the 
name may have arisen from the fact that the 
immature capsule contains air, and; when 
pressed between the finger and thumh, as it 
often is for amusement by children, it bursts 
with a slight report. 

(2) Papaver Rheas. 

(8) Lychnis ve-pertina, 


thunder-ged, s. 
Anthrop.: A deity who, in the mythology 


of races of low culture, are supposed to pre- 
side over or cause thunder. 


“The place of the Thunder-god in polytheistic re- 
ligion, is similar to that of the Rain-god, iu uiany cases 
even to entire coincidence. But his character is rather 
of wrath than of beneficence, a character whicl we 
have half lost the power to realize, since the agonizing 
terror of thunderstorms which appals savage minds 
has dwindled away in ours, now that we behold in it 
not the manifestation of divine wrath, but the re- 
storation of electric equilibrium.” —fylor: Prim. 
Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 262. 

thunder-head, s. A popular name for 

the cloud called Cumulus, 


*thunder-master, s. Master of the 
thunder. 


“No more, thou thunder-master, shew 
Thy spite on mortal flies.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 4 
*thunder-music, s. Music having the 
deep rolling sound of thunder. (Vennyson: 
In Mem., lxxxvii. 7.) 
thunder - peal, s. 


thunder... 
“ And who, ’mid thunder-peals can hear 
Our signals of distress.” 
Byron; Stanzas Composed during a Thunder-storm, 
thunder-pick, s. A popular name for a 
Belemnite. (H. B. Woodward: Geol. Eng. & 
Wales, p. 261.) 


thunder-plant, s. 
Bot. : Sempervivum tectorum. 


thunder - proof, a. Proof or secure 
against lightning. 


thunder-rod, s. A lightning-rod (q.v.). 


* thunder-shoot, v.t. To strike or de- 
stroy by a thunderbolt or lightning. 
“ Thunder-shot and turned to ashes as Olimpius.”"— 
Fuller: Holy & Profane State, V. vi. 9. 
thunder-shower, s. A shower which 
accompanies thunder. 


“ And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 140. 
‘thunder-splintered, a. Broken to 
pieces by lightning. 
“ Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, i. 11, 
*thunder-stone, s. A thunderbolt. 


** And, thus unbrac'd, Casca, as you see, 
Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesur, i. 8. 
thunder-strike, v.t. 
*], Lit.: To strike, blast, or injure by light- 
ning, or as by lightuing; to strike as with a 
thunderbolt, 


“The armaments which thunder-strike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding natious quake,” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 187, 


2. Fig.: To astonish or strike dumb, as 
with something terrible. (Used only in the 
past participle.) 

“She stood as it were thunder-stricken with amaze- 

ment.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ili. 


* thunder-stroke, s. <A thunder-clap; 
a stroke or blast of lightning. 
“Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke.” 
Byron: Saul. 

thunder-struck, a. 

1, Lit.: Struck, blasted, or injured by 
lightning. 

2, Fig. : Amazed ; struck dumb, as by some- 
thing surprising or terrible suddenly presented 
to the mind or view. 

* thunder-thump, s. A thunderbolt. 

“Thou that throwest the thunder-thumps.” 
Googe: Eglogs, iv. 


thunder-tube, s. A fulgurite (q.v,), 


A peal or clap of 


thin’-der, v.i. & ¢. [Tuunper, s.] 
A. Iniransitive: 


I. Lit.: To make thunder; to produce the 
noise of thunder. (Often used impersonally ; 
as, It thundered yesterday.) 

“The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the 

Highest gave his voice."—/ysalm xviii. 13. 

Il. Figuratively : . 

1. To make a loud noise like thunder, par- 
ticularly a loud, continued noise. 4 

“ Loud clamours shake thie shore. 

The horses thunder; earth and ocean row!” 

Pope. Homer ; 1] iad xxiv, 405, 

2. To utter loud denunciations or threaten- 
ings ; to ery out loudly. 

“The orators on the other side thundered against 

sinful associations.” —Vacaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, Pot, 


‘or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », =e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


B. Transitive: 

1, To emit as with the sound of thunder ; 
to utter or issue by way of threat or denunci- 
ation ; to denounce loudly. 


“Who thunders to his captives blood and death.” 
Shukesp.: 3 Henry VI., ii. 1. 


*9. To lay on with violenze or vehemence. 


*thiin’-dér-bolt, v.?. 
To strike with thunder. 
“ With his tongue he'll thunderbolt the world.” 


Return from Parnassus, ii, 2. 
thiin-dér-bolt, s. [Eng. thunder, and bolt. 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: A popular and erroneous term im- 
ying (as was anciently believed) that 
es somehow sends forth a destructive 
bolt or dart. A so-called thunderbolt is 
really a stream of lightning passing from 
r one part of the heavens to the other, and 
» especially one which reaches the earth and 
does damage. Lightning in certain cases 
ean leave behind it a vitrified tube, called a 
Fulgurite (q.v.), which, however, is not flung 


(THUNDERBOLT, &.] 


* or darted, but is created by vitrifaction on 

- the spot where it is found. Other bodies of 

j mineral origin have been popularly credited 
with being thunderbolts. 


“ Kings and monarchs aspire still higher, and would 
be gods; and yet they rest not so, unlesse they may 
have the power to flash lightnings and shoot thunder- 
bolts, as well as Jupiter."—P. Holiand: Plutarch, 


B. 125. 
2. Figwratively : 

; * (1) A daring or irresistible hero. 
(2) A dreadful threat, denunciation, cen- 
a sure, or the like, proceeding from some high 
authority ; a fulimination. 

“ He severely threatens such with the thunderbolt 

of excommunication.”—Hakewill : On Providence, 

(3) Something very dreadful, threatening, 

or astonishing. 


“ A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 
‘A shock to one—a thunderbolt to all.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, i. 
Il. Technically : 
1. Bot. (Pl.): GQ) Lychnis vespertina; (2) 
Papaver Rheas ; (3) Silene inflata. 
2. Her. : The thunderbolt is ectlggopige as 
@ twisted bar in pale, in- 
: flamed at each end, sur- % 
oy mounting two jagged ‘darts 
in saltire, between two 
wings expanded, with 
streams of fire issuing 
from the centre. 


3. Paleont.: [BELEM- 
NITE}. 

4, Petrol.: A name fre- 
qeently 5 given to the no- 

ules of marcasite (q.v.), which are abundant 
in the chalk formation. 


thunderbolt-stone, eA. flint, 
extract.) 


“It is to be noticed that these Sioux, among their 
varied fancies about thunder-birds and the like, give 
ee well a key to the great thunderbolt myth 

which recurs in so many . They consider the 
htnivg entering the ground to scatter there in all 

Hania entero lt-stones, which are flints, &c., their 

. reason for this notion being the very natural one, that 
these siliceous stones actually produce a flash when 
struck."—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed 1878), ii. 262, 


thiin’-dér-ér, s. [Eng. thunder, v.3 -er.) 
One who thunders ; specif., an epithet applied 
by the ancients to J upiter, from the fact that 
he alone was credited with the power of hurl- 
ing thunderbolts. 


** For by the black infernal Styx I swear, 
a (That dreadful oath which binds the pemeaere 
i Pope: Thebais, 412 


‘| The Thwnderer: A epithet applied to The 

_ Times newspaper (London) originally on ac- 

- count of a series of strong articles contributed 
by Mr. Edward Sterling in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. 


thin’ -dér’-ing, *thun-dre-yng, *thun- 
dring, * thun. » PT. PAT. Ary G 8B 

_ [THuUNDER, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
3 B. As adjective: 
I, Lit.: Emitting thunder. 
Il, Figuratively: 
i. Ss attended by a loud noise or 
umbling like thunder or artillery. 
“ Foul fall ithe hand which bends the steel 

Around the courser's 


THUNDERBOLT, 


(See 


thunderbolt—Thursday 


C. As subst.: The noise or report of the 
discharge of lightning ; ; thunder, 


* And leitis and voices and chundryngis came out of 
the trone."— Wycliffe: Apocalips iv. 


Thundering Legion, s. 

1, A Roman legion containing some Chris- 
tians, which (A.D. . 174) fought under Marcus 
Antoninus against the Marcomanni. The 
Roman army was sbut up ina defile and 
ready to perish with thirst, when a thundcer- 
storm with heavy rain relieved them of their 
distress, and so terrified the enemy that a 
complete victory was gained. The Christians 
attributed the deliverance to the prayer which 
they had just before presented, and considered 
it mizaculous. The heathens also considered 
the interposition supernatural, but ascribed 
it to Jupiter, Mercury, er to the power of 
magic. (Dion Cassius: Roman Hist., 1xxi. 8; 
Eusebius: Eccles, Hist., v.5.) 


2. A legion composed_of Christian soldiers 
raised in the Thebais, aud led by St. Maurice. 


{ The name existed long before it was ap- 
plied to either of these two legions, 


thiin’-dér-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. thundering ; 
-ly.) Ina thundering manner; with thunder. 


* thiin’-dér-léss, a. (Eng. thunder, s. 5 -less. ] 
Unattended by thunder or noise. 
“ Thunderless lightnings striking under sea.” 
Tennyson: To the Queen, 
* thin’ wer ons, * thin’-drois, a. (Eng. 
thunder, 8.; -ous.] 
iB eadane: discharging, 
thunder ; thundery, 
MN ates! and Afer, black with thunderous clouds 
From Sierra Liona,” Milton. P. L., X., 702. 
2. Making a great noise like thunder ; giving 
a loud and deep sound ; sonorous. 
“ Whirlwinds and thundrous storms his chariot 
drew.” Brome: Paraphrase of Job. 
3. Very loud ; like thunder. 


-“That berg ... split im three 
thunderous sound,”—Daily Telegraph, 


* thiin’-dér-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. thunderous; 
-ly.) Ina thunderous manner; with thunder, 
or a noise like thunder. 


“ A veritable lion, as large as any at present exist- 
ing, whose midnight roar to-day rolls thunderously in 
the jungle of Afvica.”"—Daily Telegruph, March 1, 1887. 


or emitting 


ortions with 
‘eb, 28, 1887. 


thiin’-dér-storm, s. (Eng. thunder, s., and 
storm, 8.] A storm accompanied with thunder, 


4 Thunderstorms are much more common in 
tropical countries where the heat is greater and 
the evaporation more rapid than in temperate 
climes, and various arctic navigators report 
that they become rare about 70°, and are 
wholly absent above 75° N. In India they 
are most frequent during the months of the 
monsoon. Everywhere they are more common 
in summer than in winter, As the electricity 
of salt water-is the same as that of the atmo- 
sphere, they are less common on the sea than 
on the land. 


eevee *thiin’-dry, a. (Eng. thunder, 
8.5 -¥ 
1, Having the character of, or resembling 
thunder. 
“ A cannons thundry roaring ball.” 
Sylvester: Du Barts. 
2. Accompanied with thunder: as, thundery 
weather. 


thiin’-nj, s. 
*thurgh, prep. (THRovucu.] 


*thurgh-fare, s. [Mid. Eng. thurgh= 
through, and fare.] A thoroughfare, 
“ This world nys buta ares ee ful of v00,, 


And we ben pilgryms, passyng to and froo. 
Chaucer: C. T., 2,849 


*thurgh-out, prep. or adv. [THRovaHoUT.) 


thiur’-i-ble, s. (Lat. thwribulum, turibulum, 
from thus, tus, genit. thuris, twris = franke 
incense, from Gr. 6vw (thud)= to offer sacri- 
fice, to sacrifice ; @vos (thuos) = a sacrifice, an 
offering. } 

Eccles.: A censer, a vessel for burning in- 
cense. Thuribles of some kind must be as 
old as use of incense in the services of the 
Church ; but their present form, according to 
Martigny, dates only from the twelfth cen- 
tury. The modern thurible consists of a 

metallic vessel or cup, sometimes of gold or 
silver, but more commonly of brass or lateen, 
in which burning charcoal is placed, with a 
movable perforated cover. ains are at- 


{Tunvy.] 
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tached, so that the thurible may be waved 
to aud fro for the readier dispersion of the 


THURIBLE, 


@ Thutifer, with thurible; d Priest, in copa 
incensing the altar. 


smoke of the incense which is thrown on the 
live charcoal. [THURIFER.] 


thir’-i-fer, s: [Eccles. Lat. thuriferarius = 
a thurifer; from Lat. thus, genit. thuris = 
incense, and fero = to hear.] 

Eccles.: The attendant at high mass, 
solemn vespers, and benediction, “who uses 
the thurible, either by simply waving it to 
and fro [See cut @ under Thurible), or for in- 
censing the clergy, choir, and congregation, 
and at certain times presents it to the officiat- 
ing priest that he may incense the altar (See 
cut 6 under Thurible] or the Host. Strietly 
speaking, the office of thurifer belongs to the 

acolyte, the highest of the four Minor Orders, 
but all the functions of the acolyte are now 
freely performed by laymen. 


thii-rif’-ér-otis, a. (THurtrer.] Producing 
or bearing frankincense. 


thir-i-fi-_ca’tion, s. [Lat. thus, genit. 
thuris = frankincense, and jacio=to make.) 
The act of censing or fuming with incense; 
the act of burning incense. 


“Some semblance of an idolatrous therification.”"— 
Bp. Hall: Cases af Conscience, disc. 3, case 3 


* thir-i_fy, v.t. & i. [Taurrrication.]} 
A. Trans.: To perfume with odours as 
from a thur ible ; to cense. 


“Sensed and thurijied in the smoake.”—Wushe- 
Lenten Stuffe. 


B. Intrans. : To scatter incense; to cense. 


Thu-rin-gi-an, a. &s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Thuringia, 
a region of Central Germany, which com- 
prised parts of the Prussian province of 
Saxony and the Saxon duchies. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant. of 
Thuringia. 


thu-ring’-ite, s. [After Thuringia, where 
first found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral stated to consist 
of an aggregate of minute scales. Hardness, 
2°55 sp. gr., as obtained by various mineralo- 
gists, 3'151 to 3°197 ; lnstre, dull; colour, dark 
pistachio-green; fracture, sub-conehoidal. 
Compos.: a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
sesquioxide and protoxide of iron, witha little 
magnesia. Dana (if half the water be basic), 
computes from the analyses the formula 
4 (RO,HO)3 + 4 (AlgO3Fe903)438i09 + 4HO. 


thirl, s. [A.S. thyrel =a hole.} (THRtut.] 
Mining: 
1, A short communication between adits 
2. A long adit in a coal-pit. 


thirl, vi. (THurt, s.] 
Mining: To make a breach into former 
workings or gate-roads. 


* thiir-rock, * thur-rok, * thor-rocke, 
& [A.8. thurruck = a boat.] 

1. The hold ofa ship. 

“The same harme do somtime the smal dropes 
water that enteren thurgh a small crevice tnt ‘ot 
thurrok, aud in the bottom of the ship."—Chaucer: 
Parsones Tale. 

2. A receptacle, a sink. 


“Then cometh idelnesse that is the pa of all 
harms ... This idelnesse is the thurrok of all wicked 
and vilains thoughtes.”"—Chaucer. Parsones Tale. 


Thirs'-day, *Thurs-dei, * Thores-day, 
* Thors-day, s. [Thors-day, i.e., the day of 
Thor, the god of thunder [THor]. A.S. 
thunres-deg = the day of thunder: ee 7 
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thurst—thylacinus 


genit. of thunor =thunder, and dawg = day ; 
Icel. thérs-dagr, from thdrs, genit. of thérr = 
Thor, thunder, and dayr=a day; Dut. 
Donderdag, froin donder= thunder; Sw. & 
Dan. Torsdag ; Ger. Donnerstag. The Romans 
similarly called the day dies Jovis=the day 
of Jove or Jupiter, the god corresponding to 
the Scandinavian Thor ; hence, Ital. Giovedi ; 
Fr. Jeudi.] The tifth day of the week. 


*thurst (1), s. [THRst.] 


thirst (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Mining: The ruins of the incumbent strata 
after the pillars and stalls are wrought out. 


this, adv. [A.S. dhus, prob. an instrumental 
case of dhes=this; cf. 8. thus = this ; 
thius, instrumental case of thesa = this; O. 
Fris. thus; Dan. dus.] [Tats.] 
1. In this manner, ; 
(1) Pointing to something present and in 
view ; generally accompanied with a gesture 
explaining the meaning. 


“extend my hand to him thus.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth 
Night, ii. 5. 


(2) Pointing to something which follows 
immediately. 


“ Reason thus with life.” , 
Shakesp,: Measure for Measure, iil. 1. 


(8) Pointing to something which has pre- 
ceded, or has been said. 

“Why hast thou thus dealt with us ? "—Luke ii. 48, 

2. Pointing to something fellowing as an 
effect or result; accordingly, consequently, 


therefore, so. 
“ Thus we are agreed.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 6. 


3. Denoting degree or quality; so; to this 
extent or degree. 


“T am thus bold to put your grace in mind.” 
: Shakesp. > Richard I1I., iv. 2. 


4] Thus far: So far; to this point or degree. 
“ Thus far you shall answer.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, i. 4 
this, s. [Lat.] Frankincense (q.v.). Also 
applied to the resin of the spruce-fir. 
This-nel-da, s. 
name. ] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 219}. 


(Scandinavian (?) female 


thiis’-sdck, s. [Tussock.] 
thu’-ya, s. [THvsa.] 
thu-y’-tes, s. [Turres.] 


thwack, v.t. [A variant from Mid Eng. 
thakken = to stroke ; A.S. thaccian = to stroke; 
ecogn. with Icel. thjékka = to thwack, to 
thump.] [WuHack.] 
1. To strike with something flat, blunt, and 
heavy ; to bang, to thump, to beat, to thrash, 
“ Here's he that was wont to thwack our general.”— 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
*2. To slap, to dash. 
“ He thwacks fourteene scriptures into the margent.” 
—Bp. Hall: Apologie ugainst Brownists. 
thwack, s. [Tawack, v.] A heavy blow 
with something blunt and hard; a thump, a 
bang. 
“ After plenty of ludicrous distress, as well as many 


a serious thwack, the Danes, who seemed repeatedly to « 


be on the eve of victory, were at last overcome,”— 
Knight: Pictorial Hist. Eng., ii. 876, 


thwack’-ér, s. [Eng. thwack, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which beats or thwacks, 
(THWACKING-FRAME. ] 


thwack’-ing, pr. par. ora. [THWAck, v.] 


thwacking-frame, s. 

Tile-making: A table with a curved top, 
npon which a half-dried pantile is beaten to 
form. The tool by which the upper side is 
beaten has the shape of the segment of a 
cylinder, and is called the thwacker. 


thwaite, s. [Icel. thveit, thveiti=a piece or 
parcel of land, from the same root as A.S. 
thwitan = to chop, to cut off.] [THwirr.] In 
the North of England a parcel of ground re- 
elaimed and converted to tillage. Thwaite 
occurs frequently as the second element in 
place names in the Lake district, as Cross- 
thwaite, Ayplethwaite, &c. 


thwaite, s. [(Twalre (1).] 


thwart, *thwert, adv., a., prep., & s. [Icel. 
thvert, neut. of thverr = across, transverse ; 
cogn. with Dan. tver (a.) = transverse ; tveert 
= across; Sw. tvdr = eross, unfriendly ; tvdrt 


=rudely; Dut. dwurs= cross, crossly ; A.S. 
thweorh = perverse, transverse; M. H. Ger, 
dwerch, twerch; Ger. zwerch = across, awry, 
obliquely ; Goth. thwairhs = cross, angry.) 

A. As adv.: Transversely, obliquely, across, 
athwart. 

“‘Whether thwart or flatly it did lyte.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. vi. 30. 
*B. As adjective : 


1, Transverse, oblique ; lying or being across 
something else. 


“The slant lightning eee thwart flaine driv'n down 


Kindles the gummy k of fir or pine.” 


Milton: P. L., x. 1,075. 
2. Perverse, obstinate, cross-grained. 


“ His herte dho wurdh thwert.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 8,099. 


*C. As prep.: Across, athwart. 

“ Thwart her horse.” Spenser: F. Q., IIL, vii. 43. 

D. As substantive : 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Opposition, defiance. 

“In thwart of your fair inclinations.”"—Mad. D’Ar- 
blay; Cecilia, bk. ii., ch. iii, 

2. Naut.: One of the transverse planks 
which keep the sides of a boat asunder, like 
the beams of a ship, and serve as seats for 
the rowers. They are placed about two feet 
ten inches apart, from centre to centre, in 
single-banked boats, and three feet in double- 
banked boats. 

“The Indians made us exceedingly comfortable b 
arranging blankets on the bottom of the boats, wit! 
the thwarts well covered with wraps for a back.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 493. 

thwart-hawse, adv. 


Naut.: Across the hawse. 


thwart, *thwert, v.t. & i. [THwarr, adv.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1, To place or pass across ; to cross. 


“ Swift as a shooting star 
Tn autumn thwarts the night.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 557. 


*2. To cross. 


“ With their thwarted legs upon their monuments,” 
—Fuller : Church Hist., 111. iii, 11. 


3. To cross, as a purpose; to frustrate or 
defeat ; to traverse. 


“ A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away.” 
‘kesp.: Romeo & Juliet, V. 8. 


*B. Intransitive: 


1, To go or move crosswise, across, or 
obliquely. 
2. To be in opposition ; to be opposed. 


“Tt is easy to be imagined what reception any pro- 
sition shall find, that shall at all thwart with these 
ternal oracles.”—Locke. 


3. To be perverse. 


“Such shields tooke the name Clypei, i. chased and 
engraven, not in the old word in Latine Cluere, which 
signifieth to fight, or to bee well reputed, as our 
thwarting grammarians would with their subtile so- 
phistrie seeme to etymologize and derive it.”—P. 
Holland : Plinie, bk. xxxv. ch. iii, 


thwart’-ér, s. (Eng. thwart ;--er.] 
1, One who or that which thwarts, frus- 
trates, or defeats. 


2. A disease in sheep, indicated by shaking, 
trembling, or convulsive motions, 


thwart-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (THWART, v.] 
A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See the 
verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of one who thwarts ; 
a frustrating. 
“The thwartings of your dispositions.” 
Shakesp. ? Coriolanus, iii. 2. 
thwart’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. thwarting ; -ly.] 
In a thwarting manner; so as to thwart; in 
opposition. 


*thwart-ly, adv. [Eng. thwart; -ly.]) Ina 
thwart manner; in opposition ; crossly, per- 
versely. 

“Judginge so thwartly.” 
Kethe, in Maitland: Reformation, p. 113. 

*thwart-néss, s. [Eng. thwart; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being thwart; per- 
verseness, untowardness. 


thwart’-ship, a. [Eng. thwart, aad ship.) 
Naut. : Lying across the vessel. 


thwart’-ships, adv. [Tuwanrtsuir.] 
Naut. : Across the vessel. — 


thwite, * thwitte, *thwyte, v.t. [A.S. 
thwitan.] To cut or clip with, or as with a 
knife. 

“A carfull eie must be bad in thwitting & sharpning 
eho feraae or impe."—P, Holland. Plinie, bk. xvii., 


*thwit-el, s. [A.S., from thwttan=to cut.) 
A knife, a whittle. 


“A Shefield ¢hwitel bare he in his hose.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 8,982. 


*thwit-ten, pa. par. ora. [THWITE.] 


thwit’-tle, v.t. [A frequent. from thwite (q.v. 
To whittle foe ard] 


*thwong, s. [A.S. thwang.] A thong, a 
strap. 

thworl, thworle, s. [WHoRL.] 

thy, a. [Ashorter form of Tutne (q.v.).] Of 


or pertaining to thee; relating to thee; the 

possessive pronoun of the second person 

singular. 

“ Who'll weep for thy deficiency?” 
Tennyson; Two Voices. 

thy-a-tir’-a, s. [(Lat.=an ancient city in 

Hehe » Asia Minor (?) (Acts xvi. 14; Rev. 

ii. 18.). 

Entom. : A genus of Noctuina, family Noe- 
tuobombycide. Antenne rather short, pue 
bescent; abdomen long, rather slender, 
Larva not hairy. Two British species: 
Thyatira derasa, the Buff-arches, and T. 
Batis, the Peach-blossom Moth. 


Thy-é€s-té-an, a. (Lat. thyesteus. See def. 1.] 
1. Lit.: Of or belonging to Thyestes, the 
son of Pelops and brother of Atreus, who slew 
his two nephews, Tantalus and Pleisthenes, 
and served their flesh to their father, who 
partook of the dreadful meal. 


2. Fig. : Cannibal. 


“Did not popular rumour charge them with noc- 
turnal orgies and Thyestean feasts ?"—Farrar: Early 
Days of Christianity, ch, iv. 


thy-ine, a. [Gr. Ovwos (thuinos)=of or 
belonging to the tree @via. [THusa.] (See 
etym. & compound.) ] 


thyine-wood, s. A kind of wood (&’Aov 
Ov.vov) (aulon thuinon) mentioned in Rev. 
xviii. 12 as one of the articles in which the 
mystic Babylon dealt. It was mentioned 
also by the Greeks and Romans, the latter 
calling it Citrus. It was used for furniture, 
and for decorative purposes, aud was probably 
Callitris quadrivalvis, 


thy’-la-¢ine, s. [THyLacinvs.] 

Zool.: Thylacinus cynocephalus, from New 
Zealand, the largest predaceous marsupial now 
living. It is a little smaller than a wolf, dog- 
like in form; head elongated, muzzle pointed, 
ears moderate, erect, triangular. Colour gray- 
ish-brown, with a series of transverse black 
bands on the hinder part of the back and loins; 
fur short and closely applied to the skin; tail 


THYLACINE. 


of moderate length, thick at the base and ta- 
pering towards the apex, clothed with short 
hair, These animals are semi-plantigrade, walk- 
ing partly on the toes and partly on the soles 
of the feet. They are very destructive to sheep, 
and for that reason the settlers have almost 


exterminated them in the more thickly popu- 
lated parts of the island, but they still find 
shelter in the rocky glens of the mountainous 
region. Called also Tiger-Wolf, Zebra-Wolf, 
and Tasmanian Wolf or Hyena. 


thy-la-ci’-niis, s. (Gr. @5Aakos (thulakos) = 
a bag, a sack, and kvwy (kudn) = a dog.) 

Zool. : A genus of Dasyuride (in classifica- 
tions in which that family is sub-divided, of 
Dasyurine), with one living species, Thyla- 
cinus cynocephalus, from Tasmania, though 
recent fragments of bones and teeth show 
that an allied species formerly inhabited the 
mainland of Australia. The marsupial hones 
are represented only by small unossified fibro- 
cartilages, and the pouch (traces of which are 
more obvious in the male than in other mar- 
supials), unlike that of the kangaroos, opens 
backwards. The female produces four young 
at a birth. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, eamel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, | 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Sywian. se, cc =¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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thy-la-co’-16-6, s. [Gr. @iAaxos (thulakos) 
=a pouch, a sack, and Aéwy (leon) =a lion.] 
Paleont.: An extinct genus of Marsupials 
from the post-Tertiary deposits of Australia, 
with one species, Thylacoleo carnifex, of 
which nothing but the skull is known. 
The dentition is extremely anomalous, the 
functional teeth being reduced to one pair of 
large cutting incisors close to the median line, 
and one great, trenchant, compressed pre- 
molar. It was first described asa carnivorous 
marsupial, and named in accordance with its 
presumed habits ‘‘as one of the fellest and 
most destructive of predatory beasts”; but, as 
its affinities are certainly with the Phalan- 
gistide and Macropodide, and its dentition 
eompletely unlike that of any known pre- 
daceous animal, this view has been questioned. 
(Prof. Flower, in Encyc, Brit., xv. 383.) 


*thy-la-co-thér’-i-tim, s. (Gr. @Aaxos 
(thulakos)=a pouch, and O@npiov (thérion)=a 
wild beast.] 

Paleont. : Owen’s name for Amphitherium 
(q.v.). 


thy-m4l-lis, s. 
an unidentified 
(N. A., xiv. 22).] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Salmonide, group Sal- 
velini (q.v.), allied to Coregonus, from which 
it is principally distinguished by its rayed 
dorsal fin. There are five species, inhabiting 
clear streams of the north of Europe, Asia, 
and North America, of which the best known 
are Thymallus signifer, the Poisson blew of the 
Canadian voyageurs, and T. vulgaris, the 
Grayling (q.v.). 


enyaic (th as t), *tyme, s. [Fr. thym; 
rov. thime; Ital. timo; Lat. thymus (q.v.). ] 


Botany: 
1. The genus Thymus (q.v.). 
( 2. - composition, in the word Water-thyme 
q.V.). 


thyme-oil, s. 

1. Chem. : A volatile oil obtained by distilling 
garden thyme with water. It is colourless in 
the fresh state, has a pleasant pungent odour 
and camphorous taste, sp. gr. = *87-"90, spar- 
ingly soluble in water, easily in alcohol and 
ether, and turns the plane of polarization to 
the left. It contains at least two hydrocar- 
bons: thymene, Cj9Hjg¢, and cymene, Ci pHy4, 
and an oxygenated product, thymol, Cj9Hj40. 

2. Pharm. : It is a powerful local stimulant, 
which may be used in toothache if applied by 
lint or cotton. Mixed with olive oil or spirit 
and camphor, it is a stimulating liniment in 
chronic rheumatism, sprains, bruises, &c.’ 


thym’-eid (th as t),s. [Eng. thyme ; -id.] 
Chem.: Co4H3404. A product of the action 
of sunshine operating for several days on 
thymoil contained in a sealed tube. It is 
obtained pure by mixing equal weights of 
thymoil and thymoloil in alcoholic solution, 
which then assumes a blood-red colour, and 
- deposits crystals which have a greenish 
mexallic lustre. 


thy-mé-la, s. (Gr. dvpcan (thumel2)= a-place 
fer sacrifice . . . a platform, an orchestra.) 


Greek Antiq. : An elevation, in the form of 
an altar, in the centre of the orchestra of a 


Gr, @¥padXos (thumallos) = 
sh mentioned by lian 


‘ 


_ Greek theatre, on which the leader of the 


chorus stood. 


‘thy-mé-12’-¢é-2, thy-mé’-1é-2 (thas t), 
s. pl. (Mod. Lat, thymel(ea); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Daphnads; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Daphnales. Stem shrubby, 
rarely herbaceous, with a tenacious bark, 
Leaves exstipulate, entire. Flowers capitate 
or spiked, terminal, or axillary, often en- 
closed in an involucre. Calyx tubular, 
coloured, the limb four- or five-cleft ; corolla 


wanting, or reduced to scale-like petals on 


the orifice of the calyx. Stamens eight, four, 
or two; style one; stigma undivided ; ovary 
one-celled, with a single pendulous ovule ; 
fruit hard, dry, nut-like or drupaceous. 
_ Found in South America, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Australia, the cooler parts of 
India, and in Europe. The bark is caustic. 
Known genera thirty-eight; species 300. 
ERNANDIEZ. ] 


-mb-1a/-¢8-oiis (or ceous as shiis, th 
» a& [THYMELACE&.] 


a 


Bot. : Belonging or relating to, or like the 
Thymelacee., 


* thy-mé-le’-a (thas t), s. [THYMELE.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Thymelaces 
(q.v.). Now made a synonym of Daphne (q.v.). 


thy-—meél-é, s. [Gr. Ovucdn (thwmel@)=a 
place of sacrifice, an altar, a temple; @vw 
(thuo) = to sacrifice. ] 

Entom.: A genus of Hesperide. Antenne 
short, not terminating in a hook; hinder 
margin of the fore wings rounded; wings 
dark, with chequered spots, fringes chequered. 
There is one British species, Thymele alveolus ; 
blackish, tinged with green, and chequered 
with creamy-white spots. The larva feeds on 
the raspberry. Found in moist places. 
(Stainton.) Other species are from tropical 
America, &c. 


thy-mél-ic, a. (Eng. thymel(a); -ic.} Of or 
belonging to a thymela (q.v.). 


“ There was another entrance to the thymelic plat- 
form,”—Donaldson ; Theatre of the Greeks, p, 229. 


oy ene (th as t), s. [Mod. Lat. thym(us) ; 
~ene, 

Chem. : CjoHjg. A hydrocarbon belonging 
to the camphene group, constituting the most 
volatile portion of oil of garden thyme. By 
repeated distillation it is obtained as a colour- 
less oil, having an agreeable odour of thyme, 
sp. gr. ‘868 at 20°, boiling at 160-165°, and 
deflecting the plane of polarization to the left. 


thy’-mi-a-téch-ny (th as t), s. [Gr. 
Ovuiana (thumiama) = incense, and tréxvyn 
(techné) = art.] 
Med.: The art of employing perfumes in 
medicine. (Dunglison.) 


thym’-ic (th as t), a. 
suff. -ic.] 
Anat.: Of or belonging to the thymus 
gland: as, the thymic vein. 


[Lat. thym(us) ; Eng. 


thy-mic¢'-ic (th as t), a. [Formed from Eng. 
thymol (q.v.).] Derived from or containing 
thymol. 


thymicic-acid, s. [THymoric-acip.] 


thy’-m0-il (th as t), s. [Eng. thymo(i) ; -il.] 
Chem. : Cy9Hyg09. Obtained by distilling 
thymol in presence of sulphuric acid and 
manganic peroxide. It comes over as a yellow 
oil, which may be purified by crystallization 
from ether-alcohol. It forms reddish-yellow 
four-sided shining lamin, having an aromatic 
odour. It is heavier than water, only spar- 
ingly soluble in alcohol, easily in ether, melts 
at 48°, and boils at about 235°. 


thy-mo-il’-a-mide (th as t), s. 
thymoil, and amide. ] 

Chem.: ©y9Hy;(NH»2)O. Formed by the 
action of dry ammonia gas on fused thymoil. 
It is obtained as a dark red uncrystallizable 
mass, hard and brittle, but softens at 100°, so 
that itmay be drawn into threads. Is soluble 
in aleohol. 


thy-mo-il-ic (th as t), a. (Eng. thymoil; 
-tc.] Contained in or derived from thymoil 
(q.¥.). 

thymoilic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C4gH62039._ The product of the 
oxidation of thymoil by the action of the air 
in presence of potash. The potassium salt of 
the acid which is formed is exhausted with 
alcohol and decomposed with hydrochloric 
acid. The acid is then obtained in dingy 
yellow uncrystallizable flocks sparingly so- 
luble in water. 


thy-m0’-i1-061 (th as t), s. [Eng. thymoil ; -ol.] 

Chem. : Cy9Hjg09. A substance obtained 

by exposing thymoil contained in a sealed 

‘tube to the action of sunshine for a period of 

_ several days. Recrystallized from alcohol, it 

is obtained in small, four-sided prisms, which 

are inodorous and tasteless, dissolve spar- 

ingly in water, easily in alcohol and ether, 

melt at 145°, and distil without decomposi- 
tion at 290°. 


thym'-ol (th as t), s. 
-ol.) 

Chem. : ©j9HjgHO. Thymylie hydrate, 
thymylic alcohol, thymylic acid, thymic acid. 
The oxygenated coustituent of thyme-oil and 
a homologue of phenol, obtained from thyme 
oil by fractional distillation, passing over 


[Eng. 


(Mod. Lat. thym(us) ; 


chiefly between 225° and 235°. Purified by 
recrystallization from alcohol, it is obtained 
in transparent rhomboidal plates. It has 
a mild odour and aromatic taste, a specifio 
gravity = 1°0285 in the solid state, and does 
not act on polarized light, melts at 44°, and 
boils at about 230°. It is almost insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol, ether, and strong 
acetic acid, and forms several substitution de- 
rivatives by the action of bromine or chlorine 
in the presence of sunshine. Thymol is an 
antiseptic and disinfectant, and is largely em- 
ployed in the Listerian system. 


thy-mot-ic (th as t), a. [From Eng. thymot 
(q.v.).] Derived from or containing thymol. 


thymotic-acid, s. 

Chem,: 01 Hy403= Cy9Hj40°COo. Thymyl- 
carbonic acid. Prepared by heating thymol 
with sodium in a flask through which a stream 
of carbonic anhydride is passed, thymyl! car- 
bonate and thymotate of sodium being formed. 
From the latter, hydrochloric acid throws 
down thymotic acid in colourless flocks. It 
is purified by distillation with water, and is 
obtained as a white, loosely-coherent, erystal- 
line mass with silky lustre. It is nearly in- 
soluble in cold water, melts at 120°, dissolves 
in ferric chloride with fine blue colour, the 
same colour being immediately produced in 
its neutral solutions. 


pe bs SS (th ast), s. [Eng. thymot(ic) ; 
“Uae. 

Chem. : C7,3Hj209. Produced by the action 
of pentachloride of phosphorus on thymotic 
acid. It crystallizes from alcohol in white 
microscopic needles, which melt at 187°. 


thy’-mits (th as t), s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
thymus, thymum; Gr. Ovu0s, Ovmov (thumos, 
thumon) = thyme, from @vw (thud) = to sacri- 
fice, either from its fragrance or because it 
was burnt on altars. ] 

Bot.: Thyme; a genus of Origanidee (q.v.) 
Small, often hoary, much-branched, highly- 
aromatic shrubs. Leaves small, entire, often 
with revolute margins; flowers whorled or 
capitate ; calyx with ten to thirteen ribs, tubu- 
lar, two-lipped, the upper lip three-toothed, 
the lower one bifid, the throat hairy ; corolla 
with the upper lip erect, nearly plane, the 
lower one patent and trifid ; stamens diverging, 
anther cells at first nearly parallel, afterwards 
diverging ; the connective, sub-triangular, 
small nuts nearly smooth. Known species 
forty, from the temperate parts of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. No American species. Thymus 
Serpyllum, the Wild-thyme, is prostrate, with 
oblong or ovate, entire, obtuse, petiolate 
leaves, more or less ciliated at the base ; floral 
leaves similar; flowers purple. The Lemon 
or Lemon-seented thyme (T. citriodorus) is a 
variety of F.Serpyllum, cultivated in gardens 
for its agreeable smell. 7. Chameedrys, formerly 
regarded as distinct, is now placed under it as 
a sub-species. It is used in India in diseases 
of the eyes and stomach, and on the Cheuab 
asa vermifuge. T. vulgaris is Garden Thyme. 
It is a small much-branched shrub, a native 
of the southern countries of Europe, from 
Portugal to Greece. It is a pungent aromatic, 
much used in cookery, 


thymus-gland, s. 

Anat.: An elongated, glandular-like body, 
with two lobes which touch each other, 
situated partly in the thorax, partly in the 
lower region of the neck. It reaches its 
greatest size at about the second year of life, 
then ceases to grow, and finally dwindles into 
a mere vestige. It is supposed to be in some 
way connected with the elaboration of the 
blood in infancy. Its name refers to its re- 
semblance to the flowers of thyme. 


thym’-y (th ast), a. (Eng. thym(e); -y.] Ot 
the nature of or abounding with thyme; 
hence, fragrant. 
“ Thymy slope aud woody covert, 
Where the cuckoo hymned the May.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlunds & Islands, p. 7. 
thym’-yl (th as t), s. (Eng. thym(ol); -yl.] 
Chem. : CjoHyg3. The radical of thymol and 
its derivatives. 


thymyl sulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyoHy4HSO4. Sulphothymic aeid. 
Formed by the action of oil of vitriol on 
thymol. Its aqueous solution evaporated in 
a vacuum crystallizes in translucent pearly 
tables or prisms, which are very soluble in 


pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench: go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, dg, — 
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water. With bases it forms a series of crystal- 
line compounds. 


thy-myl-iec (th as t), a. (Eng. thymyl ; -ic.] 
Contained in or derived from thyimol (q.v.). 


thymylic-acid, alcohol, or hydrate, 
8 [THYMOL.] 


thyn-nich-thfs, s. [Gr. Ovvvos (thunnos) = 
a tuuny (q.v.), and tx@ds (ichthus) =a fish.] 
Ichthy. & Paleont.: A genus of Cyprinide, 
group Cyprinina, with three species, from the 
East Indies. Specimeus have been found in 
the Miocene. 


*thyn’-ni-dese, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. thynn(us), 2; 
Lat. fein. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom. : An old family of Fossorial Hymen- 
optera, now merged in Sapygide. 


thyn’-niis, s. [Lat., from Gr. @ivvos (thun- 
nos) = the tunny (q.v.), from @¥rvw (thund) = 
to rush fast, to dart along.] 

1, Ichthy. & Palceont. : A genus of Scombride, 
with several species, ranging over tropical 
and temperate seas. First dorsal continuous, 
spines feeble; from six to nine finlets behind 
the dorsal and anal; scales of pectoral 
crowded, forming a corselet; a longitudinal 
keel on each side of the tail. Several species, 
‘abundant in the Mediterranean and in all 
warm seas, and occasional visitors to our 
shores. Uhynnus or Orcynus thynnus, the Tunny, 
is a fish of ten feet or more in length. Not 
uncommon in Hocene and Miocene formations. 


*92,. Entom.: A genus of Thynnidee (q.v.). 
thyr-6-6- (yr as ir), pref. [THyROo-.] 


thyr-é-6p-tér-i—nee (yr asir), s. pl. (Pref. 
thyreo- ; Gr. mrepov (pleron) = a feather, a 
wing, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -in@.] 
Entom.: A sub-fimily of Truncatipenne 
(q.v.). They seek their prey upon or under 
the bark of trees where small insects abound. 


thyr-o-, (yr as ir), pref. [Gr. @vpeds (thureos) 
=a door-stone, a large, oblong shield, shaped 
like a door; @vpa (thwra) =a door.) Shaped 
like a door ; oblong. 


thyro-hyals, s. pl. 

Anat. : The great cornua of the hyoid bone, 
They project backwards from its sides and 
end in rounded extremities. 


thyro-hyoid, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the hyoid bone 
and the thyroid axis. 

Thyro-hyoid arch: 

Embryol. : The third of the branchial arches, 
or pharyngeal plates. It is related to the 
formation of the lower or great cornua and 
the body of the hyoid bone, and corresponds 
with the first true/branchial arch of amphibia 
and fishes. 


thyx’-did, thyr’-é€-did (yr as ir), a. [Pref. 
thyro-, thyreo, and Gr, eidos (eidos) = form.] 
Anat. : Of an oblong form; shaped like an 
oblong shield. 


thyroid-body, s. 

Anat.: A soft, reddish and highly-vascular 
organ, consisting of two lateral lobes united 
by their lower ends by a transverse portion 
called the isthmus. It forms a rounded pro- 
jection upon the trachea and the larynx. It 
is one of the vascular glands, or glands with- 
out ducts. Its function is unknown. 


thyroid-cartilages, s. pl. 

Anat.: Two flat lateral plates, continuous 
in front, forming a narrow angle like the letter 
V. In the male it is called Adam’s apple. 


thyroid-gland, s. [THyrorp-Bopy.] 


thy-roid’-é-al, a. [Eng. thyroid; -eal.] Per- 
taining or relating to the thyroid gland or 
eartilage. 


thy -rop’-tér-a, s. [Gr. Opa (thura)=a 
door, and mrepdv (pteron) = a wing.) 

Zool.: A genus of Vespertilionide (q.v.), 
forming a separate group of that family (Dob- 
son: Catal. Chir., p. 553). Muzzle elongated, 
slender; crown cone considerably elevated 
above the forehead ; nasal apertures circular ; 
ears funnel-shaped ; bases of the thumbs and 
soles of the feet with highly specialized 
organs in the shape of hollow suctorial discs. 
There is but one species, Thyroptera tricolor, 
from Brazil. It is a small bat, with mode- 
rately long, dense fur, reddish-brown above 


thy-sa’-ni-a, s. 


thy'-sa-nop-teér, s. 


thymylic—tiara 


and below, except breast and abdomen, which 
are pale yellowish white. 


thyr-sa-can’-this, s. 
acunthus (q.v.). | 
Bot.: A genus of Gendarussee. Tropical 
American shrubs or herbs, with large leaves 
and a long raceme of fascicled or cymose 
flowers. 


*thyrse, s. [THyRsUs.] 
thyrse-flower, s. 
Bot. : The genus Thyrsacanthus (q.v.) 


thyrs’-i-form, a. [Lat. thyrsus and forma = 
form.] 
Bot. : Resembling a thrysus. 


thyr’-si-tes, s. (Tuyrsus.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Trichiuride (q.v.), with 
several species from tropical and sub-tropical 
seas. Body rather elongate, for the most part 
naked ; first dorsal continuous, the spines are 
of moderate length, and extend on to the 
second; from two to six finlets behind the 
dorsal and anal ; several strong teeth in jaws, 
and teeth on palatine bones. The species 
attain a length of from four to five feet, and 
are esteemed as food fishes. 


thyr’-sdid, thyr-sdid’-al, a. [Gr. @vpcos 
(thursos) =a thyrsus, ana eidos (eidos) = form, 
appearance. } 
Bot.: Having somewhat the form of a 
thyrsus. 


thyr’-su-la, s. 
thyrsus (q.v.).] 
Bot. : A kind of inflorescence consisting of a 
small cyme in the axil of a leaf. Occurs in 
the Labiates. 


thyr’-sits (pl. 
thyr’-si), 
*thyrse, s 
[Lat., from Gr. 
Qipcos (thursos) = 
a light, straight 
shaft, a stalk.] 

1. Class. Antiq.: 
One of the most 
common attri- 
butes or emblems 
of Bacchus and 
his followers. It 
consisted often of 
a spear or staff 
wrapped with ivy 
and vine branches, 
or of a lance hav- 
ing the iron part 
thrust into a 
pine cone. In an- 
cient representa- 
tions it appeared 
in various forms, 
Thyrsi were car- 
ried by the Bac- 
chanals in their 
hands, when cele- 
brating the orgies 
of Bacchus. 

“ Round about him, fair Bacchantes, 
Bearing cymbals, flutes, and thyrses.” 
Longfellow: Drinking Song. 

2. Bot.: A kind of inflorescence consisting 
ofa panicle, the principal diameter of which 
is in the middle between the base and the 
apex ; a compact panicle, the lower branches 
of which are shorter than those in the middle. 
It is at first centripetal and afterwards centri- 
fugal. Example, the Lilac. 


[Lat. thyrs(us), and 


[Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. 


GROUP OF THYRSI. 


a, From a bas-relief of Egypto- 
Rowan work, time of Emperor 
Hadrian ; 6. From a fragment 
of a sarcophagus, containing 
in the centre a bas-relief of 
Bacchus with thyrsus and a 
fawn ; c,d. From ancient Bac- 
chanalian vases; e. From bas- 
Telief of Bacchus received by 
Icarus in the garden of a villa 
in Athens (a fawn bears the 
thyrsus behiud Bacchus); f. 
From a bas-relief of the youth- 
ful Bacchus, bearing a thyrsus, 
and accompanied by a fawn. 


(Gr. @3cavos (thusanos) = 
fringe.] 


Entom.: Part of the old genus Noctua = the * 


Erebus of Latreille. 


[THYSANOPTERA.] Any 
individual of the Thysanoptera (q.v.). 


thy-sa-nép’-tér-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 


Gr. @cavos (thusanos)=a fringe, and mrepdov 
(pteron) = a wing.] 

Entom, : Haliday’s name for the group more 
generally known as Physopoda (q.v.). 


thy-sa-niir’-a, s. pl. [Gr. @vcavos (thusanos) 


= fringe, and ovpa (owra)=a tail.] 

1. Entomology : 

* (1) An order of Insecta founded by 
Latreille, embracing Thysanura Genuina [(2)] 
and Colleinbola (q.v.). : 


ti, s. 


ti-ar’-a, ti-a/-ra, s. 


(2) According to Lubbock, an order of Im 
secta, while other authors make them a trib. 
of a larger order ((1)]. Antenne long, many 
jointed, tarsi from two to four joiuts, mar- 
dibles and maxilla more or less exposed . 
maxillary palpi often long; labium more ox 
less cleft in front; prothorax large; some of 
the abdominal segments bear pairs of append- 
ages, and there are generally two or three 
caudal bristles. [CoLLEMBOLA,] 

2. Palwont..: Their remains are often found 
in amber, which is of Post-Tertiary date. 


*thy-sa-niir’-i-form, a. ([Mod. Lat, thy. 
sanura, and Lat. forma = form.] 

Entom.: Of or belonging to, or resembling 
the Thysanura (q.v.). Used by Swainson of a 
certain type of caterpillars, having the head 
armed with distinct spines, forming a crest 
round its hinder part, or divided into two 
horulike points; the extremity of the body 
also terminating in two pointed processes. 
£xamples, the larve of the large Nymphalidae 
of Tropical America, Hipparchie, &e. 


thy-self’, * thi-self, * thy-selfe, pron. 
[Eng. thy, and self.] A reflexive pronoun used 
after thow (expressed or understood), to mar& 
distinction with emphasis. . 


“ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus woudrous fair; thyself how wondrous then!” 
‘ Milton: P. L., V. 155. 
[Native name.] 


Botany : 


1, Cordyline Ti, formerly Dracena termi- 
nalis, a small liliaceous tree about twelve feet 
high, a native of the islands of the Pacific. Its 
great woody roots when baked become sweet 
and nutritious. When boiled it furnishes a 
syrup used as a substitute for sugar. When 
the roots are bruised, mixed with water, and 
fermented, they form an intoxicating beverage, 
and when distilled, an ardent spirit. The 
stems are used for fences, and the leaves as 
thatch for houses. They are also eaten by 
cattle, sheep, and goats. [CALODRACON,] 

2. Cordyline australis and C. indivisa. (New 
Zealand.) 


*ti-ar, s. (Fr. tiare, from Lat. tiara.] A tiara, 


“ Of beaming sunny rays, a golden ¢iar, 

Circled his head.” Milton: P, L., tii. 625, 
a a {Lat., from Gr. trdpa, 
Tidpas (tiara, tiaras) = the Persian head-dress 
worn on great oc- 
easions. Skeat 
suggests a deriva- 
tion from Pers. 
téjwar = a crown, 
a diadem.] 

1. The head-cover- 
ing of the ancient 
Persians; the crown 
of the ancient Per-~ 
sian kings. These 
alone had the pri- 
vilege of wearing 
the tiara erect; the 
nobility and priests 
wore it depressed, 
or turned down on 
the fore side. Its 
form is described 
variously by dif- 
ferent authors, 
so that it must 
-have varied at dif- 
ferent periods. According to Xenophon it 
was encompassed with the diadem, at least 
on ceremonial occasions. 

2, The triple crown worn by the Pope on 

certain occasions as a sign of his temporal 
power, of which it is a badge, as the keys are 


a N fi 
ANNAN 
BSA. 


TIARA, 


a. Examyple from Khorsabad, 
showing the Great King of 
Assyrian wearing the tiara, 
Over the tunic is a cloak of 
two pieces, fringed, and coy- 
ered with large rosettes. 5. 
Ancient Persian soldier wear- 
ing the tiara, 


SUCCESSIVE FORMS OF THE PAPAL TIARA, 


of his spiritual jurisdiction. The whole his- 
tory of the Papal Tiara is uncertain. Nicho- — 
Jas I. (858-67) is said to have been tbe first. 

to unite the princely crown with the mitre 
though the Bollandists think this was done 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~», e—é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tiaraed—tick 
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before his time. The common statement that 
Bonfface VIII. (about 1300) added the second 
is incorrect, for Hefele (Beitrdge, ii. 236 sqq.) 
shows that Innocent ITI. is represented wear- 
ing the second crown in a painting older than 
the time of Boniface. Urban V. (1362-70) is 
supposed to have added the third crown. In 
its present form the tiara consists of a high 
eap of cloth of gold, encircled by three coro- 
nets, and surmounted by a mound and cross of 
‘ gold; on each side is a pendant, embroidered 
- and fringed at the end, and semé of crosses 
of gold. The tiara is placed on the Pope’s 
head at his coronation by the second cardinal 
deacon in the loggia of St. Peter’s, with the 
words: “ Receive the tiara adorned with three 
¢rowns, and know that thou art Father of 
eae and kings, Ruler of the World, and 
iear of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
3. Hence, figuratively used for the papal 
dignity. 
4, A crown, a diadem. 
“ This royal robe, and this tiara, wore 
Old Priam, and this golden sceptre bore.” 
; Dryden; Virgil; dneid vii. 337, 
‘¢tLar-aed, ti-ar-aed, «a. (Eng. tiara; -ed.] 
Adorned with or wearing a tiara. 


ti-a-rid’-i-tim, s. [Mod. Lat. dimin., from 
tiara (q.Vv.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Heliotropex, akin to Helio- 
tropium, but having the tube of the corolla 
angular, and two-celled, mitre-shaped nuts. 
Tiaridium indicum is an astringent, and is 
used to cleanse ulcers or allay inflammation. 


-is, s. [Gr. tiapcs (tiaris), another form 
of rapa (tiara).] [T1ARA.] 

1, Ornith.: A genus of Fringillide with 
_ one species, from Brazil. Bill conical, entire ; 
head crested; wings moderate; tail even or 
‘slightly rounded ; feet moderate. 


2, Zool, : A genus of Agamidz, with three 
species, from the islands of the Eastern 
Peninsula. Scales of the body keeled, those 
f the back unequal; eyebrow and parotids 


narmed. 


“_ 70.72" 


'tib, s. [A contract. or corrupt. of the proper 
name Tabitha.) 
_ 1, A low woman, a paramour, a prostitute. 


“Every coistrel 
That comes inquiring for his tid,” 
Shakesp. .« Pericles, iv. 6. 


* 2. The ace of trumps in the game of gleek. 
q @ St. Tib’s Eve: An expression equivalent 

to the “Greek Calends”; never. Brewer 

says that St. Tib’s is a corrupted form of St. 
Ubes, itself a corruption of Setubal. There is 

St. Ubes in the calendar. 

2) Tib of the butiery: A goose. (Gipsy cant.) 

3) a tib out : To go out of bounds. (School 
Us 


“When I was a boy I used what they call to tid owt, 
and run down to a public-house in Cistercian Lane, 
the Red Cow, sir."—Thackeruy - Newcomes, ch, xli. 


tib-cat, s. <A female cat. 
ih-ert, *tyb’-ért, s. [Trn.] An old name 
a cat. 


et’, Thi-bét’ (Thas T), s. [See def.] 
yeog. : A region of Central Asia immediately 
orth of the Himalaya Mountains. It is 
1,400 miles from east to west, and 600 
north to south, and is subject to China, 


bet-cloth, s. _ 
A camlet or fabric made of goat’s hair. 
A fine woollen cloth used for ladies’ 


eS. 

ibet-dog, Tibet-mastiff, s. 

Zool.: A variety of Canis familiaris, about 
size of a Newfoundland dog, but with a 
al resembling that of the mastiff, and 
g the flews large and pendent. The 
r is usually deep black, with a bright 
own spot over each eye; the hair is long, 
the tail bushy and well curled. This 
sy is extremely savage, and has been 
1 from classic times, when it was em- 
ed in the games of the circus. 


substantive : ms 
tive or inhabitant of Tibet. 


Tibetan sun-bear, s. 
Zool.: Ursus tibetanus. [SuUN-BEAR, 1.] 


Tibetan water-shrew, s. 

Zool. : Nectogale elegans. It is about eight 
inches long, half of which is occupied by the 
tail; upper surface slate-gray, lower parts 
white. It has largely webbed feet, and is the 
most thoroughly aquatic of all the Soricide. 
[NEcToGALB.] 


tib’-i-a, s. [Lat.=a pipe, the shin-bone.] 

1. Anat.: The shin-bone, with the excep- 
tion of the femur, the longest bone in the 
skeleton. It is the anterior and inner of 
the two bones of the leg, and alone com- 
municates the weight of the trunk to the 
foot. It is slightly twisted, and articu- 
lates with the femur, fibula, and astra- 
galus. Its superior extremity is thick and 
expanded, with two condylar sur- : 
faces supporting the femur, and 
an external and an internal tuber- 
osity, the shaft is three-sided, the 
inner surface convex and subcu- \ 
taneous; the inferior is smaller 
than the superior extremity, and 
forms a thick process called the 
internal malleolus. (Quain.) The 
tibia corresponds with the radius 
of the arm. 

2. Entom.: The fourth joint of 
the leg. 

3. Music: A kind of pipe, 2 
common musical instru- 23 
ment among the Greeks & 
and Romans. It had holes 
at proper intervals, and 
Wwas' furnished ‘with a? *07sESss> Witz 
mouth-piece, the perfor- 
mer in blowing putting the end of it to his 
mouth. Two such pipes were often blown 
simultaneously by the same performer. 

“ Cross-flutes were known tothe Greeks by the name 
plagiaulos (7AcylavaAos), and to the Romans as tibia 
obliqua, both of these terms leave no doubt as to their 
nature. By the Romaus the cross-flute was some- 
times called also tibia vasea, the meaning of which is 
very doubtful. Although the tibiw represented flutes 
of all kinds, yet if a real tibia or shin-bone be made 
into a flute, it is held crossways, and the player blows 


into a hole in the side."—Stainer # Barrett: Dict. 
Musical Terms. 


tib’-i-al, a. (Lat. tibi(a); Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
1. Pertaining to the pipe or flute called a 
tibia. 
2. Pertaining to the tibia or shin-bone: as, 
the tibial artery. 


* ti-big’-in-ate, v.i. (Lat. tibicen, genit. tibi- 
cinis= a flute-player.] To play on a tibia or 
pipe. 

tib-1-6-, pref. [Trera.] Connected with the 
tibia. 

tibio-fibular, a. Of, belonging to, or 
connected with the tibia and the fibula. There 
are tibio-jibular articulations, 


tibio-tarsal, a. 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the tibia and the 
tarsus. (Dwnglison.) 


tic, s. 
inent.] 
Pathol. : Neuralgia. 


tic doloreux, s. 

Pathol. : Brow-ague, or prosopafgia, a com- 
mon form of neuralgia, involving the fifth or 
trigeminal nerve, usually in its ophthalmic 
branch. A variety is termed clavus hystericus, 
from the feeling as of a nail being driven into 
the parts. 


ti-cal’, s. [Native name.] 

1. A Siamese coin, worth about 2s, 6d. 
sterling; also a weight equal to about 236 
grains Troy. 

2. A Chinese money of acecunt of the value 
of about 6s. 8d. sterling; also a weight equal 
to about 44 ounces, 


* tice, * tise, v.f. [A contract. of entice (a.v.).] 
To entice, to seduce, to allure. 
“What strong enchantments tice my weary soul?” 
Mariowe: 1 Tamburlaine i. 2. 
*tige’--mént, s. [A contract. of enticement 
(q-v.).] The act of enticing; enticement, 
allurement. i 


(Fr. = a bad habit, a convulsive move- 


tichdd’-ré-ma, s. (Gr. retxos (teichos) =a 


wall, and Spouevs (dromeus) = a runner.] 


Ornith. : Wall-creeper (q.v.); a genus of 
Certhiide, with one species, ranging from 
South Europe to Abyssinia, Nepaul, and the 
north of China, Bill slightly curved, nostrils 
with membranous scale. Wings long and 
rounded ; tail rounded, tip of feathers soft. 


ti’- ché-rhine, a. [Mod. Lat. tichorhinus, 
from Gr. tetyos (teichos) =a wall, and pis 
(rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) = the nose.] 
Paleont.: The English translation of the 
specific name of the Woolly Rhinoceros (R. 
tichorinus), which has reference to the fact 
that the nostrils are completely separated by 
a bony septum. [WOOLLY-RHINOCEROS. ] 


tick (1), s. [A contract. of ticket (q.v.).] 
1. Credit, trust. 
“Play on tick, and lose the Indies, I'll discharge it 
all to-morrow,”—Dryden ; Evening’s Love, iii. 
2. A score, an account. 


* Paying ready money that the maids might not run 
tick at the market."—Arbuthnot - John Bull, 


tick (2), * teke (1), * tike, * tique, * tyke, 
s. [O. Dut. teke; Low Ger. teke, tiéke; Ger. 
adicke, zecke ; Ital. zecca ; Dut. teek, From the 
same root as TAKE (q.V.). ] 

1. A popular name for any individual of the 
family Ixodide (q.v.). They abound in almost 
all parts of the world, but chiefly in warm 
countries. Many of them live in woods, on 
the branches of trees, but ready to attach 
themselves to animals, which sometimes suffer 
greatly from their attacks. The quantity of 
blood drawn from their hosts by these little 
pests is by no means so inconsiderable as one 
might imagine from their original size, for their 
skin is so distensible that the gorged parasite 
increases to many times its original bulk, Al- 
though generally confined to some particular 
Species or group of animals, ticks occasion- 
ally attack man. (See extract.) 


“ Delegorgue speaks of some very small, reddish 
ticks in Africa, which cover the clothes by thousands, 
and produce distressing itching. Others are found in 
different parts of the globe, and twenty-four species 
bave been described."—Van Beneden.: Animal Para- 
sites, p. 143. 


2. Bot.: The same as TICK-BEAN (q.V.). 
“There are several varieties of the tick-bean in cul- 
tivation, locally known under the following naines: 
Harrow tick, flat tick, Essex tick, and French tick,’— 
Morton: Cyclop. Agriculture, 
tick-bean, s. 
Bot.: A variety of the common bean, Faba 
vulgaris, smaller in size. It is used for feed- 
ing horses and other animals. 


tick-eater, s. 

Ornith. : Any individual of the genus Croto- 
phaga (q.v.). 

tick-seed, s. 

Bot.: A name-common to plants of the 
genera Coreopsis and Corispermuin,. 


tick (3), * telxe (2), * ticke, s. [Low Lat. 
techa ; Lat. theea=a case, from Gr. 64K 
(théke@) =a case to put anything into, from 
same root as 7eOnut (tithémi) = to place; Dut. 
tijk ; O. H. Ger. zeiche.J 

1. The cover or case for holding the filling 

of mattresses and beds, 
2. Ticking (q.v.). 

“Like as, for quilts, técks, and mattrasses, the flax 
of the Cadurci in Frauce had no fellow."—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xix., ch. i. 

tick (4), s. [Tick (2), v.] A small, distinct 
noise, such as that of a going watch or clock. 

“The leisurely and constant tick of the death- 
watch."—Ray: Remains, p. 324. 

tick-tick, adv. & s. 

A. As adv. : With a sound resembling the 
tick or beat of a watch or clock. 

B. As subst.: A tick; a sound made like 
that by a watch or clock. 


tick (5), * tek, s. 
a tick ; tikken=to pat, to tick; Low Ger. 
tikk = a light touch with the tip of the finger. 
A weakened form from the same root as TAKE 


(q.v.).] 
* 1. A slight touch; a tip. 
“ Tek or lytylle towche. Tactulus."—Prompt. Parv. 


2. A small mark intended to direct atten- 
tion to something, or to act as a check. 
“To put a tick against the candidate he prefers,”— 
Daily News, Sept. 25, 1885. . 
3. A game of boys; also called Tig, 


“By moonshine, many a night, dogive each other chase, 
At hood-wink, barley-break, at tick, or prison base. 
T= Drayton: Poly-Oibion, s. 30. 


[Dut. tik =a touch, a pat, 
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® tick (1), vi. [Tick (1), s.] 
1. To buy on tick; to go on trust or credit; 
to run a score. 


“T shall contrive to havea aa before-hand, and 
never let family tick more for victuals, cloaths, or 
rent.’’—Steele : Correspondence, li. 477. 


2. To give tick, credit, or trust. 
“The money went to the lawyers; counsel won't 
tick.”—Arbuthnot: Hist. John Bull. 


tick (2), vi. & t. [Of imitative origin.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To makea small distinct noise as a going 
wateh or clock; to give out a succession of 
small sharp noises. 

2. To strike with a small, sharp sound, or 
gently, as a bird when picking up its food. 


“Stand not ticking and toying at the branches nor 
boughs." —Latimer. 


* B. Trans.: To note or mark as by the 
ticks or vibrations of a watch or clock. 
“T do not suppose that the ancient clocks ticked or 
noticed the seconds.”—Tollet, 
tick (3), v.t. [Tick (5), s.] To mark with or 
as with a tick ; to mark or set a tick or note 
against; to*check by making a small mark 
against. (Generally with off.) 
ticked, a. [Eng. tick (5), s.; -ed.] Having 
iwics of a different colour from the ground, 
but interspersed among the fur. [TICKING, 2.] 
tick’-en, s. 


tick’-eér, s. 


(TicKING.] 


(BEng. tick (2), v.; -er.] A watch, 
from the noise it makes when going. (Slang.) 


“Tf you don't take fogles and tickers . . . some other 
cove will.”—Dickens : Oliver 7'wist, ch. xviii. 


tick’-ét, s. (O. Fr. etiquet=a little note, a 
pill or ticket, mase. of étiquette; O. Fr. esti- 
quete = a ticket, from Ger. sticken = to stick, 
set, fix.) [EvTrquerrr, Strick, v.] A small 
piece of paper, cardboard, or the like, having 
something written or printed on it, and serving 
as a notice, acknowledgment, token, &c. : as, 


(1) A bill posted up; a notice. 


“He constantly read his lectures twice a week for 
above fourty years, giving notice of the time to his 
auditors in a ticket on the school-dores,”—Fuller ; 
Worthies ; Buckinghamshire. 


(2) A tradesman’s bill or account: hence 
the old phrase, To take goods on ticket (now 
abbreviated into tick); that is, to take goods 
to be set down in a bill, hence, on credit. 

* (8) A visiting-card. 

“A ticket is only a visiting-card with a name upon 

it.’—JMad. D'Arblay: Cecilia, bk. i., ch, iii. 

(4) A label stuck on or attached to anything 
to give notice of something concerning it, as 
to declare its quality, nature, price, &c. 

(5) A token of a right, privilege, or debt, 
eontained, in general, upon a card or slip of 
paper: as, a certificate or token of a share in 
a lottery, or other mode of distributing money, 
goods, or the like ; a marked card or slip of 
paper given as an acknowledgment of goods 
deposited or pledged, as a pawn-ticket; a 
token or certificate of right of entry to a 
place of amusement, &c., or to travel in a 
railway or other conveyance. 

“* Well dressed, well bred, 
Well equipaged, is ticket good enough, 
To pass us readily through ev'ry door.” 
Cowper . Tusk, iii, 98. 

(6) In American politics, a printed list of 
candidates for use at an election; the names 
of a list of candidates ; a set of nominations 
for an election : hence, the candidates or side 
of a particular party, the policy of a particular 
party, 

“To vote solidly the ‘ Parnell ticket.'”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 17, 1885. 

§] (1) Scratched ticket: A ticket from which 
the names of one or more. candidates have 
been crossed out. 

(2) Split ticket : A ticket representing differ- 
ent divisions of a party or containing candi- 
dates selected from two or snore parties. 

(3) Straight ticket: A ticket containing the 
regular nominations of a party without change. 

(4) The ticket: The right or correct thing. 
(Slang.) 

“She's not the ticket, you see.”—Thackeray; New- 
comes, ch. vii. 


ticket-clerk, s. <A booking-clerk. 


ticket-day, s. The day before the settling 
or paying-day on the Stock Exchange, when 
the uames of the actual purchasers are given 
in by one stockbroker to another. 


_ ticket-night, s. A benefit at a theatre 
or other place of amusement, the proceeds of 


tick—ticorea 


which are divided between several beneficiaries, 
each of whom receives an amount equal in 
value to the nmunber of tickets disposed of 
by him, less an equal share of the incidental 
expenses, 


ticket-of-leave, s. 

English Law: A license releasing a prisoner 
before the expiration of the sentence. The 
system was introduced in 1854; aud the con- 
ditions imposed on convicts thus released and 
on persons under police supervision are : 


1. That they report themselves where directed 
within forty-eight hours after liberation. 

2. That they (women excepted) report themselves 
every month to the police-station nearest their place 
of abode. 

oF That they sleep at the address notified to the 
police, 

4, That they get their living by honest means and 
regular employment. 

5, That any change of address must be notified to 
the police within forty-eight hours. 

6. That they must produce their licence when called 
on to do so by a police officer. 


The penalty for neglecting to comply with 
these conditions is the forfeiture of the 
licence or twelve months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, 


{J Often used adjectively, as in the extract : 
“They have found themselves outlaws, ticket-of- 
leave men, or what you will in that line."—Hughes: 
Tom Brown's School Days, pt. i., ch. ix. 
ticket-porter, s. A licensed porter who 
wears a ticket or badge by which he may be 
identified. 


ticket -writer, s. One who writes or 
paints show-cards, &c., for shop-windows, &e. 


tick’-ét, v.t. (Ticker, s.] 
1. To affix a ticket to; to mark with a 
ticket : as, To ticket goods. 
2. To furnish with a ticket; to book: as, 
To ticket a passenger to California. (Amer.) 
Hole Stok, pr. par., a, & s, [Eng. ticket ; 
-ing. 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 
C, As substantive : 
1. The act or practice of affixing tickets to. 


2. A periodical sale of ore, especially of 
copper and lead, in the English mining 
districts. The adventurers and buyers meet 
round a table, when each of the latter hands 
in a ticket bearing an offer of so much a ton, 
and the lots are sold to the highest bidder. 


ticketing -draper, s. <A draper who 
tickets the goods exhibited in his window. 


tick’-ing (1), s. [Eng. tick (8), s. 5 -ing.] 
Fabric: A closely-woven striped linen or 
cotton cloth, to hold feathers, husks, or other 
filling for beds or mattresses. It is usually 
twilled. 


“Whether it would not be right if diapers were 
made in one town or district—in others striped linen 
or tickings, &c.'—Berkeley « Querist, § 522. 


tick’-ing (2), s. (Eng. tick (5), s.; -ing.] The 
marking produced by hairs of a different 
colour from the ground, but interspersed 
among the fur. 


“Interspersed with a profusion of longer black 
hairs, giving the appearance known as ticking.”— 
Field, March 20, 1886, 


tic’-kle, * tik-el-en, * tik-len, v.t. & i. 
(TICKLE, @.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To touch lightly, causing a peculiar 
thrilling sensation, which is geuerally accom- 
panied with laughter, and which, if continued 
too long, results in a state of general spasm, 


“Tf you tickle us, do we not laugh ?”—Shakesp. + 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 


2. To please by slight gratification; to 
gratify and amuse ; to cajole, to flatter, 


“The oid captain was immensely tickled with the 
idea."—Seribner's Magazine, Aug., 1880, p. 611. 


* 3. To take or move by touching lightly. 
“So, out of the embers he tickled his nuts.” 
J Byrom: Letter to hk. L., Esq. 
4, To catch, as trout, by the process known 
as tickling (q.v.). 
B. Intransitive: 
* 1,.To feel titillation. 
“He with secret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein.” 
Spenser. 
_2. To excite or produce the sensation of 
titillation, 


“(Tbe blood] runs tickling up and down the veins.” 
Shakesp, - King John, iii. 3. 


tic’-klish-ly, adv. 


tic’-klish-néss, s. 


ti-cor’-6-a, s. 


*3, To itch. 
p. 381.) 

tickle-my-fancy, s. 

Bot. ; Viola tricolor. 


* tic’-kle, * tik-el, a. [Eng. tick (5), s., and 
so = easily moved by a touch.) 

1. Ticklish, unstable, unsteady, uncertain, 
insecure ; liable to fall or to be easily over- 
thrown ; precarious. (North: Plutarch, p. 83.) 

2. Subject to change ; inconstant, uncertain, 


“ 80 tickle be the terms of mortal state.” 
Spenser, F, Q., LIL. iv. 28, 


3. Ticklish ; easily tickled. 

* tickle-brain, s. One who or that which 
tickles or pleases ; specif., a species of strong 
drink. 

‘ Peace, good pint-pot 3 ce, good tickle-brain.”— 

Shukesp. : 1 Baie 9 cane yee . 


* tickle -footed, a. 


stant, slippery. 


“You were ever tickle-fvoted.” 
Beaum, & let. ; Scornful Lady, Vv 


tick’-lén-birgh, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Fabric: A coarse, mixed linen fabric. 


tic’-kle-néss, s. [Eng. 
Ticklishness, uncertainty. 
“ While fortuve false (whom none erst feed 
To stand with stry and forswenre ticklenesse ¢) 
Sowseth vs in mire of durtie brittlenesse.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p, 429, 
tic’-klér, s. (Eng. tickl(e); -er.] 
1, One who or that which tickles. 


2. Something which amuses or tickles the 
fancy. 

3. Something which puzzles or perplexes ; 
something difficult to answer. 

4, A prong used by coopers to extract bungs 
from casks. 

5. A book or case containing memoranda of 
notes or debts arranged in order of their 
maturity. (Amer. slang.) 


(Udal: Apoph. of Erasmus, 


Uncertain, incon+ 


tickle, a.; -ness.} 


tic'-kling, pr. par., a., & s. [TIcKLE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of one who tickles. 
2. The sensation produced by tickling. 


‘“ Which is as bad as die with tick//ng.” 
Shukesp, : Much Ado about Nothing, il. L 
3. A method of catching trout. (See ex- 
tract.) 


** Poachers in country places have a rare time when 
the rivers are low, fur they can ge out in the daytime 
aud kill large nuumbers of trout by * tickling’ or ‘gro 
ing,’ or ‘grappling,’ whichever is the best name 

ive this procedure, The operator wades up a shallow 

urn, with sleeves rolled up, aud pushing his hands 
and arms under all the rocks and holes in the sides of 
the beck. A fish is touched, and, gently ‘tickling’ 
his tail underneath, he gradually falls back into your 
hand, when le is seized by the gills and held ia 
satety,”"—/ield, July 28, 1887. 


tic’-klish, a. [Eng. tickl(e); -ish.] 
* 1. Tottering, unstable ; standing so as to 
be liable to totter or fall at the slightest 
touch ; easily moved or affected ; uncertain. 


“Did it stand upon so ticklish and tottering a foun- 
dation as some men's fancy hath placed it, it would be 
HY pander should it frequently vary."—Woodwurd: 

at, Hist. 


2, Difficult, uncertain, nice, critical, pre- 
carious. 
“* Whenever he had in hand any ticklish business,”"— 
Daily Telegraph, April 1, 1836, ~ 
3. Sensible to the feeling of tickling ; easily 
tickled. 


“The palm... is not ticklish, because it is accus- 
tomed to be touched.”—Bucon: Nut. Hist., § 766. 


[Eng. ticklish ; -ly.] In 
a ticklish manner, 


[Eng. ticklish ; -ness.] 
*1. The quality or state of being ticklish, 
uncertain, or unstable, 
2. Crilicalness ; precariousness of state or 
condition. 


3. The quality or state of being ticklish or 
easily tickled. 


* tick’-tack, s. [Fr. trictrac.] A game at 


tables ; a sort of backgammon. 
“He'll play at fayles and ticktack.” 
Ben Jonson: Every Man in His Humour, ili, 2. — 
(The name given in Guiana to 
one species, Vicorea feetida.] 
Bot.; A genus of Cuspariew. Calyx small, 
five-lobed ; corolla funnel-shaped, with a long 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt,. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, e=6é; ey=a: qu=kw. 
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tic-po-lon’-ga, s 


ti-ci-nas, s. pl. 


tid, a. 


tidal, «. 


ticpolonga—tide 
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tube and a five-cleft limb; stamens five to | tid’-bit, s. 


eight, from two to six of them often sterile ; ; 
stigma five-lobed, disk cup-shaped, surround- 
ing the ovary. Ticorea jasminifiora is a shrub 
seven or eight feet high, with ternate, stalked 
leaves, the leaflets lanceolate, corolla white, 
downy, both with pellucida dots. An infusion 
of the leaves is drunk in Brazil as a remedy 
for frambesia. T. febrifuga has an arborescent 
stem and contracted panicles, with smaller 
flowers than in the last. Its very bitter bark 
is given in Brazil in intermittent fevers. 


{Native name = spotted 
snake. ] 

Zool.: Daboia russellii, Russell’s Viper, 
common in the south of India, Ceylon, and 
Burmah. Length about four feet, individuals 
from the hill country smaller; grayish-brown, 
with three series of large, black, white-edged 
rings, those of the middle series ovate, the 
outer circular; a yellow line on each side of 
upper surface of head, both converging on 
the snout ; rostral and Jabial shields yellow 
with brown margins ; belly uniform yellowish, 
or marbled with brown (Giinther). Fayrer 
notes that these snakes vary a good deal in 
the form and arrangement of the rings and 
spots, and of the coloured patches on the 
head. It is very deadly, nocturnal in its 
habits, living on rats, mice, and frogs, 


[See def. of compound.] 


ticunas-poison, s. A poison used for 
smearing arrows by the Ticunas and other 
Indian tribes living near the Amazon. When 
given to animals it produces strong con- 
vulsions lasting for hours. It probably con- 
tains picrotoxin, like other poisons used for 
the same purpose, but it has not been 
accurately investigated. Woodman and Tidy 
consider it identical with Curari (q.v.). 


{An abbrev. of A.S. tidder, tedre; O. 
Fris. teddre; Dut. teeder = tender, weak.] 
Tender, soft, nice. [T1pBrr.] 


(Eng. tid(e), s.; -al.] Pertaining 

or relating to the tides; periodically rising 

a falling, or flowing and ebbing, as the 
es, 


“The velocity of the tidal current ... is from two 
and a half to puxcet miles per hour.’ LAnsted : Chan- 
nel Islunds, pt. i., ch. 


tidal-air, s. 

Physiol. : The fresh air introduced into the 
upper part of the lungs by inspiration, as 
distinguished from the ‘stationary air already 
in the lungs. ‘The former contains more 
oxygen and less carbon dioxide than the latter. 
The tidal air is so called because when it 
becomes diffused it parts with some of its 
oxygen, and takes some carbon dioxide from 
the stationary air. 


tidal-alarm, s. An audible alarm 
operated by the Tabb and flow of the tide. It 
is placed on a spit or shoal to warn off vessels 
during fogs, being on a vessel or buoy moored 
to the spot, or on a post or pile driven into 
the saud or shingle. It may be a bell, whistle, 


or trumpet, rung or blown by the impact of 


the passing tidal current. 


tidal-basin, s. A dock filled only at 
high tide. 

tidal-boat, s. A steamer which: plies 
between tidal harbours, and whose arrivals 
and departures are, therefore, regulated by 


the time of the tide. 


tidal-harbour, s. A harbour in which 


_ the tide ebbs and flows, as distinguished from 


a harbour which is kept at high water by 
means of docks with flood-gates. 


tidal-motor, s. An arrangement by 
which the ebb and flow of the tide is utilized 


as a source of power to move machinery, &c. 


tidal-river, s. A river whose waters 


_ rise and fall up to a certain point in its course 


under the influence of the tide-wave. 


tidal-train, s. A railway train running 
in connection with a steamer, and whose time 
is, therefore, regulated by the state of the tide. 


tidal-valve, s. A valve adapted to 
e-ways, which opens to the pressure of 
e laud water when the tide falls, and closes 
e tide rises, to prevent the "flooding of 
and by sea-water. 


wave, s. See eres 


(Eng. tid, and bit.) A dainty, a 
titbit @. v.). 


“The talk about the lost tidbits.”—Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, Aug., 1877, p. 483, 


*tidde, pret. of v. [TrDE, v.] 


*tid’-dle, * tid’-der, v.t. & i. 
freq. suff. -le, -e7.} 
A. Trans.: To use or treat with tender- 
ness ; to fondle. 


B. Intrans. : To trifle, to potter. 


“You could tiddle Aan them.”—Richardson 
Clarissa, i. 322. 


*tid’-dy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The four of 
trumps at the game of gleek. 


tide, *tyde, s. [A.S. tid =time, hour; cogn. 
with Dut. tijd; Icel. tidh; Dan. & Sw. tid; 
O. H. Ger. zit; Ger. zeit; Dut. tij = tide.] 
I. Ordinary Languages 
*1, Time, season, hour, 
“He hath than at all tide 
Of loue such maner pride.” Gower: C. A., i. 
2. The alternate rise and fall of the water 
in the ocean, as seen on sea beaches, clitts, 
estuaries, &c. When the water rises to the 
highest point it is capable of reaching on any 
particular day it is called high tide; when it 
sinks to the lowest possible ebb, low tide is 
reached. High tides follow each other at inter- 
vals of twelve hours twenty-five minutes, low 
tides succeed each other at the same interval. 
The most potent cause in producing the tides 
is the action of the moon. It is obvious that 
by the laws of gravitation the moon must 
attract the watér of the ocean on the par- 
ticular side on which it is itself at the time, 
and if tlhe earth were immovably fixed, and 
there were no.sun, this would be all. But the 
earth is not fixed, and in addition to drawing 
the water to it from the earth on one side 
of the globe, the moon draws the globe itself 
away from the water on the other side, thus 
making high water at the same time on 
opposite sides of the earth. The sun also 
exerts an attraction, but owing to his enor- 
mous distance it is feebler than that of the 
moon. When the sun and moon exert their 
influence in one direction it is the highest 
tide, called a spring tide; when they counter- 
act each other’s attraction it is neap tide. 
Though to an observer on the land the water 
seems simply to alternately rise and fall, yet 
what really take place on the ocean at large is 
that the moon raises a wave, which follows 
her movement, thus producing high water suc- 
cessively at different places as the earth turns 
upon its axis: if the earth did not revolve, 
tides would only occur every fourteen days. 
The energy producing tides is thus mainly 
that of the earth, not of the moon; the store 
of earthly energy is therefore reduced by the 
tides, which act as a break or drag upon the 
revolving globe, while the energy of the moon 
is increased by them. The effect is to retard 
the rotation of the earth and cause the moon 
slowly to increase her distance from the earth. 
Tides reaching the shore are affected by its 
conformation. Thus in a nearly land-locked 
sea like the Mediterranean they are only from 
one to three feet. Far out in the ocean they 
have but a small range: thus at St. Helena 
they are only three feet, while in London they 
are eighteen or nineteen feet. The most re- 
markable tides in the British Islands are in 
the Bristol Channel. At Cardiff there is a 
rise and fall during spring tides of thirty-seven 
or thirty-eight feet, and during neap tides of 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine feet; the greatest 
tide, that in the Bay of Fundy, is fifty feet. 
3. A state of being at the height or in su- 
perabundance, 


[Eng. tid; 


“Thave important business 
The tide whereof is now. 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, y.1. 


*4, A flood, a rush, a torrent. 
“ The tide of knaves.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, iii. 4. 

*5, A stream, a flow, a current: as, a tide 
of blood. 

6. Course or tendency of causes, influences, 
or circunistances ; regular course or process ; 
natural tendency ; 3; course, current; some- 
times a favourable conjunction of causes or 
influences. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at te flood, leads ou to fortune.” 
Shakesp. + Julius Ceesur, iv. 3. 


Le -N violent commotion. 


“ The tides of people once up, there want not stir- 
a pee to make them more rough,"—Sacon : 
enry Vi 


eae cat, ‘gel, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
n. - Non oF i aac =shiin. -slous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 


Stata 


IL. Mining: The period of twelve hours; 
hence, to work double tides =to work night 
and day. 


* tide-coach, s. A coach which regulates 
the hours of its journeys to or from a seaport, 
so as to catch the tide, 


“He took his place in the tide-coach from Rochester.” 
—Smollett ; Roderick Random, ch. xxiv, 


tide-current, s. A current in a channel 


caused by the alteration of the level of the 
water during the passage of the tide-wave. 


tide-day, s. The interval between two 
successive arrivals at the same place of the 
vertex of the tide-wave. 


tide-dial, s. A dial for exhibiting the 
state of the tide at any time. 


tide-gate, * tyde-gate, s. 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1, The lock-gate of a tidal basin, 

*2. The tide-way, the stream. 

“The streame or tyde-gate turned another way." 

Nashe: Lenten Stiffe. 

II, Nawt. : A place where the tide runs with 

great velocity. 


tide-gauge, s. An instrument in har- 
bours to measure the rise and fall of the tides. 
A comntion form consists of a graduated spar, 
twenty-four feet long, and having boxes at 
the side, in which is a float with an elevated 
stem. Thespar is secured toa pier or quay, or is 
anchored ina frame and secured by guys. The 
rod is inch in diameter, and is supported by 
a cork of threeinches cube. The stem is guided 
by staples in the spar. 


tide-harbor, s. A tidal-harbor (q.v.). 


* tide-like, a. Flowing or coming in like 
a tide. 


“A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The fields that round us lie.” 
Longfellow: Birds of Passage. 
tide-lock, s. A lock situate between the 
tide-water of a harbour or river and an en- 
closed basin when their levels vary. It has 
two pairs of gates. 
tide-meter, s. 
tide-mill, s. 
1, A mill driven by a wheel set in motion 
by the tide. 


2. A mill for clearing lands from tide- 
water. 


tide-rip, s. <A ripple on the surface of 
the sea produced by the passage of the tide 
over an uneven bottom, or by eddies and op- 
posing currents. (Smyth. ) 


tide-rode, «a 

Naut.: Applied to the situation of a vessel 
at anchor when she swings by the force of the 
tide. 


tide-table, s. A table showing the time 
of high-water at any place, or at different 
places, for each day throughout the year. 


tide-waiter, s. A custom-house officer 
who watches the landing of goods to secure 
the payment of duties. 
“From the nobleman who held the white staff and 
the great seal, down to the humblest tide-waiter and 
uuger, what would now be called gross corruption was 
practised without disguise and without reproach,”"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 
tide-water, s. Water affected by the ebb 
and flow of the tide. 


tide-wave, tidal-wave, s. 

Physical Geog. : The wave formed by the union 
of two waves, one produced by the attraction 
of the sun, the other by that of the moon. 
The ocean tide-wave is called the primi- 
tive, and that of bays, estuaries, &c., the de- 
rivative tide wave. The tide wave which pro- 
duces high water at the several ports of Great 
Britain, comes from the Atlantic. A small 
portion of it passes up the English Channel, 
through the Straits of Dover, and turns north: 
ward, whilst the main portion, moving more 
rapidly in an open sea, washes the western 
coast of Britain, and, passing the Orkneys, 
turns south between Scotland and Norway, 
sweeping with great velocity along the eastern 
coast of the former country. [Borp, 2., s.] 


tide-way, s. The channel in which the 
tide sets. 


“In addition to the many chances from the race 


A tide-gauge (q.v.). 


_ being swuin in a tide-way."— Field, Aug. 27, 1887.“ 


tide-wheel,.s. A wheel turned by the 


» 


™ 


tide—tier 


ebb and flow of the tide, and employed as a 
motor for driving machinery, &c. 


tides-man, s. 

1. A man employed only during certain 
states of the tide. 

2. A tide-waiter (q.v.). 


tide, * tyde, v.i. & t. [A.S. getidan.] 
A. Intranisitive : 
*1. Ord, Lang. : To happen, to betide. 


“ He holde to hys game, tyde wat so bytyde.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 418, 


2. Naut.: To work in or out of a river or 
harbour by favour of the tide, and anchoring 
when it becomes adverse. 


B. Trans.: To drive with the stream or 
tide. 
“ Their images, the relics of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back.” 
Dryden: Persius, vi. 67. 


J (1) To tide on: To last. 

“These questions would certainly tide on till next 
Sear Duke of Buckingham: Court of William IV., 
ch, vil. 

(2) To tide over: To surmount difficulties 
by means of a succession of favourable inci- 
dents, by prudent and skilful management, 
or by aid from another: as, the difficulty was 
tided over; to help over a time of difficulty 
or distress. 

“Decent artisans, who are in need of help to tide 

them over a period of temporary distress,”—Daily 

Telegruph, Feb. 24, 1886. 


* tid’-éd, a. ([Eng. tid(e); -ed.] Affected by 
the tide; having’a tide ; tidal. 


*tide’-ful, a. [Eng. tide; -ful()).] Seasonable, 


“Til he resseyue tideful and lateful fruyt.”— 
Wycliffe: James v. 7. 


tide’less, a. [Eng. tide; -less.] Having no 
tide. 
tid’-ied, pa. par. ora. [TrDy, v.] 


*tid-ife, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. tidy,s.] An 
unidentified bird mentioned by Chaucer. 


tid’ -i-ly, adv. [Eng. tidy, a.; -ly.] Ina tidy 
or neat manner; neatly; with neat simplicity. 


tid’-i-néss, s. [Eng. tidy, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tidy ; neatness ; neat 
simplicity. 


* tid ing, * tid-inge, s. [Tiprvas.] 
tid’-ing, pr. par. or a. [TrpDk, v.] 


*tiding-well, s. A well that ebbs and 
flows, or is supposed to ebb and flow with 


the tide. 
“There is a tiding-well 
That daily ebbs and flows.” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 8. 80. 


*tid’-Ing-léss, a. [Eng. tiding; -less.] Having 
no tidings. 

tid’ -Imgs, * tithennde, s. pl. [Icel. tédhindt 
(neut. pl.) = tidings, news, from a verb tidha 
(A.8. tidan)=to happen, from tidh = tide, 
time; Dan. tidende= tidings, news; Dut. 
tijding; Ger. zeitung.] News, information, 
intelligence. 


‘And Joab said, Wherefore wilt thou run, my son, 
seeing that thou hast no tidings ready ?"—2 Samuel 
xviii. 22. 


* tid-6l-0-Sy¥, s. [A hybrid word from Eng. 
tide, with Gr. suff. -ology.] The doctrine, 
theory, or science of the tides. 

“Tt is thus, for example, with the theory of the 
tides. No one doubts that tidology (as Dr. Whewell 
proposes to call it) is really a science... . Tidology, 
therefore, is not yet an exact science ; not from any 
inherent incapacity of being so, but from the difficulty 
of ascertaining with complete precision the real deni- 
May ee akc : System of Logic, pt. vi., 
ch, iii., § 1. 


tid-y, * tid-ie, * tyd-ie, a. &s. [Eng. tide 
=time; -y; Dut. tijdig=timely; Dan. & 
Sw. tidig ; Ger. zeitig.] 
A, As adjective: 
*1, Being in proper time or season ; season- 
ble. 
“Tf weather be faire and tidie, thy grain 
Make speedilie carriage, for feare of a raine.” 
Tusser : Husbanury ; August. 
2. Hegce, suitable for the occasion; ar- 
ranged in good order ; neat, trim; dressed or 
kept in becoming order or neatness. 
‘* Whenever by yon barley-mow I pass, 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy lass.” 
Gay : Shepherd's Week ; Friday, 75. 
3. Inclined or disposed to keep one’s dress 
_ or surroundings neat and well arranged, 


4, Considerable; pretty large or great. 
(Collog.) 

“There will probably be a tidy little fleet, repre- 
sentatives of the Mersey Canoe Club.”—Field, July 
23, 1887. 

5. In good health, spirits, or circumstances ; 
comfortable, satisfactory: as, ‘‘ How are you, 
to-day?” ‘Pretty tidy.” (Slang.) 

B. As substantive: 


1. A more or less ornamental covering, 
usually of knitted or crochet work, for the 
back of a chair, the arms of a sofa, or the like. 


2. A child’s pinafore. (Prov.) 


*tid-y, *tyd-y, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
singing-bird, identified by some with the 
golden-crested wren. [TIDIFE.] 


tid-y, v.t. & i. [Tiy, a.] 

A. Trans. : To make neat or tidy ; to put 
in good order; toarrange neatly. (Sometimes 
followed by wp.) 

“ By that hour the patient’s room is generally tidied 

up.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1885, 

B. Intrans.: To arrange, dispose, or put 
things, as dress, furniture, &c., in neat or 
proper order. (Collog.) 


tie, * tei-en, * teigh-en, * tey-en, * tigh- 
en, * tye, *ty-en, v.t. Si. [T18, s.] 
A. Trunsitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To fasten with a cord, rope, or band and 
knot ; to bind with string or the like. 


“*The steed being tied unto a tree,” 
Shakesp. :. Venus & Adonis, 263, 


2. To knot, to knit: as, To tie a knot. 


3. To unite, so as not to be easily parted ; 
to fasten, to hold. 
“The band that seems to tie their friendship to- 
gether.”"—Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 6. 
4. To bind, to unite, to confirm. 
“ From England sent on errand high, 
The western league more firm to tie. : 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, ii. 3 
5, To oblige, to restrict, to restrain, to con- 
strain ; to limit or bind by authority or moral 
influence. 
“Where you were tied in duty.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
*6§, To connect together. 


“ This may help us a little to conceive of intellectual 


habits, and of the tying together of ideas.”—Locke ; 


Human Understand., bk. ii., ch. xxxiii. 
7. To make the same score as; to equal in 
a score or contest. 


“The highest score ever made in England, and 
curiously enongh exactly tying the highest in Aus- 
tralia,”’—Daily News, Sept, 20, 1881. 


II. Technically : 

1. Build. : To bind together two bodies by 
means of a piece of timber or metal. 

2. Music: To unite, or bind, as notes, by a 
tie. [Trx, s.] 

B. Intrans.: To make a*tie with another 
or others ; to be exactly equal in a contest. 
(Tix, s., I. 4.] 

“In 1876 Earl de Grey and Mr. A. Stewart Wortley 

tied with 22 each.’— Field, July 23, 1887. 

*@ 1, To ride and tie: The term used to 
describe a method of travelling formerly in 
vogue, when two persons had but one horse 
between them. The first rode a certain dis- 
tance previously agreed on, dismounted, tied 
the horse to a gate, and walked on; the 
other man journeyed on foot till he came to 
the place where the horse was tied up, 
mounted, and rode on till he overtook his 
fellow, and so on to the end of the journey. 

2. To tie down: 

(1) Lit.: To fasten, so as to prevent from 
rising. 

(2) Fig. : To restrain, to confine ; to hinder 
from action. 

3. To tie wp: 


(1) To confine, to restrain; to hinder from | 


motion or action. 
“* Death that hath ta’en her hence to make me wail, 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak.” 
Shakesp.: ltomeo & Juliet, iv. 5. 
(2) To annex such conditions to, as.to a gift 
or bequest, that it cannot be sold or alienated 
from the person or purpose to whieh it is 
designed, 
“The man should, under such circumstances, have 
the power to tée up what he dies possessed of during 
the son’s life."—Evening Standard, Nov. 12, 1885, 


tie, s. [A.S. tige=a tie; tedg, tedh =a rope; 


Icel. taug=a tie, a string ; tyyili =a string. 
From the same root as tow, v., and tug.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A fastening, a knot; espec., a knct such 
as is made by looping or binding with a cord, 
ribbon or the like. 


“ A smart little tée in his smart cravat.” 
Burham ; Ingoldsby Legends ; The Execution. 


2. Something used to tie, fasten, knot, or 
bind things together; specif., 

(1) A neck-tie, 

(2) The knot or bunch of hair at the back 
of old-fashioned wigs ; the string binding such 
a knot. 

3. Something which binds or unites morally 
or legally; a bond; an obligation legal or 
moral; as, the tie of marriage. 

4, A state of equality between two or more 
competitors or opposed parties, as when two 
candidates secure an equal number of votes, 
rival marksmen score an equal number of 
points, or the like; a contest or competition 
in which two or more competitors are equally 
successful. 

“There is a tiefor the bronze medal with ninety-five 

points.”—Lvening Standard, July 15, 1887. 

5. A single match between two players, in 
a tournament or competition in which several 
competitors engage. 

“Mr. Dwight played well throughout the day, of 

course winning his ties."—/ield, July 16, 1887. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A beam or rod which secures parts 
together, and is subjected to a tensile strain : 
as, a tie-beam (q.v.). It is the opposite of a 
strut or a straining-piece, which acts to keep 
objects apart, and is subject to a compressing 
force. An angle tie or brace is a framing on 
the inner side of an angle, for the purpose of 
tying the work together. 

2. Mining: A support for the roof, attached 
to a rib. 

3. Music: A curved line placed over two or 
more notes in the saine position on the stave, 
The tie is also called a bind, and the curved 
line, when used over notes representing dif- 
ferent sounds, is called a slur. [Binp.] 

4. Nautical : 

(1) A mooring-bridle, 

(2) A lashing. 

5. Rail. - eng. : 
[SLEEPER, 4.] 

{| To play (or shoot) offa tie: To go through 
a second contest, match, or the like, to de- 
cide a tie. 

“Bach ... has made twelve in shooting off the tie,” 

—Evening Standard, July 15, 1887. 

tie-beam, s. 

Carp. : A horizontal timber in a frame, con- 
necting posts, and secured to them by a 
joint, or by mortise, tenon, and pin, 


*tie-dog, s._ A dog so fierce that he has 
to be tied up; a bandog. 


tie-rod, s. A rod acting asa tie ina 
truss or other structure. 


tie-strap, s. 

Saddlery: A long strap having a buckle and 
chape at one end, used as an extra strap toa 
bridle for tying. 

tie-up, «. A condition, usually during » 
strike, in which the business of a railroad 
company or other concern comes to a standstill 
for lack of employees. 

tie-wall, s. A transverse wall in the 
hollow spandril of an arch, at right angles to 
the spandril wall. 


tie-wig, * tye-wig, s. 

1. A wig having its curls or tail tied with a 
ribbon. 

2. A wig tied to the head. 


tié--mann-ite, s. peer the discoverer, Mr. 
Tiemann ; suff. -ite (Min.).] ; 
Min.: A massive granular mineral, first 
found at several localities iu the Harz Moun- 
tains, but since at several places in the 
United States. Hardness, 2°55 sp.gr. 771 to 
7°37; lustre, metallic ; colour, steel to blackish 
lead-gray. Compos.: a selenide of mercury. 
Dana suggests the formula HgSe, but poifits 
out that the analyses mostly correspond with 
HggSes, which requires selenium, 24°8, mer- 
cury, 75°2 = 100. 


tiends, s. pl. [TeINDs.] 


tiér (1), *teer, *tire, *tyre, s. [Fr. tire= 
a draught, a pull, ...a reach, a course or 


A transverse sleeper. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », c = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


and contin tance of course, from tirer 
=todraw,todrag, tostretch. From the same 
root as tear, v.; Sp. & Port. tira=a long 
strip of cloth ; I/al. tiro =a shoot, a tier.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A row, a rank; especially 
one of two or more rows or ranks placed one 
above the other. 


“They bring n?thing else but jars of wine, and they 
stow one tier on the top of another so OGL that 
a we could hardiy do the like without breaking thei.” 

—Dampier: Voyages (an. 1685). 


Il. Technically : 

‘ 1. Music: A row or rank of pipes in an 
organ. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A range of fakes of a cable or hawser. 
[CaBLeE-rrer. | 

(2) A row or rank, as of vessels alongside a 
wharf, or moored alongside each other in a 
. stream. 


 tier-saw, s. A saw for eutting curved 
faces to bricks for arches and round pillars. 


tier-shot, s. Grape-shot in regular tiers 
_ divided by disks. 


€-6r (2), 5. (Eng. tile), v.; -er.J 
LL. One who or that which ties. 


“Hymen, the tier of hearts already tied.” 
P, Fletcher: An Hymn; On the Marriage, &o 


q = 2. A pinafore or tidy. (Prov.) 


‘GD, *tyérse, s. [Fr tiers (masc.), tierce 
aw = third ; tiers = a tierce, a third part, 
from Lat. tertiws = third ; tres = three.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, A liquid measure, equal to one-third of 
& pipe, or 42 gallons, equivalent to 35 im- 
erial gallons; also a cask containing 42 
r Mons ; a terce. 

_ 2, A cask of two different sizes, for salt 
provisions, &c., the one made to contain about 
804 lbs., and the other about 336 lbs. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Cards: A sequence of three cards of the 
game colour. Called also Tierce-major. 

_ “Tf the younger hand has curte blanche he can score 


seventy-two, holding four aces, four tens, and taking 
ina tierce toa king."—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 


wail Eecles.: The third hour of the Divine 
- Office. 
and responses, a hymn, the little chapter, and 

b prayer. 

3. Fencing: A position in which the wrist 
nails are turned downwards, the weapon 
he ceeesent being on the right of the 

sucer. From this position a guard, thrust, 
or parry can be made, the thrust attacking 
_ the upper part of the adversary’s body. 


_ “With so much judgment play'd hi 
He had him both in Maron ana gale : 
Somerville: Fable 2. 
_ 4, Her.: A term for the field when divided 
into three equal parts of different tinctures, 


6 Music: 
(1) A major or minor third. 


(2) An organ-stop of the same pitch as the 
similarly-named harmonic. In modern organs 
it is generally incorporated as a rank of Ses- 
‘quialtera (q.v.), and combined with other 
harmonics. 

Arch of the tierce, or third, point: An 
consisting of two ares of a circle inter- 
gat the top; a pointed arch. 


tierce-major, s. [Trerce, II. 1.] 


tierce-point, s. The vertex of an equi- 
triangle. 


Bal: Herge let, s. (Fr. tiercelet, from 
: tertiolus = a tiercelet, a dimin. from 
‘ius = third.] A male hawk or falcon ; 
ed, according to some, because every 
hawk in a nest is a male; according to 
oo the male is a third less than 


Tt consists of Psalms, with versicles 


"-e6t, s. [TrERcE.] 

octry: A triplet; three lines, or three 
rhyming. | 

‘état (as térz-é-ta’), s. [Fr.] 

: The third estate; that is, the 
elusive of the nobility and clergy ; 
monalty, Previous to the Revolution 
the nobles and clergy constituted the 


al 


Jsed in several senses, all ultimately 


wood.) 


to that of a whitf or draught of | 


tier—tiger 


1, A small draught of liquor; liquor, 
“ But I, whom griping Penury surrounds, ..,. 
With scanty offals, and small acid tiff, 
(Wretched repast !) my meagre corpse sustain.” 
J. Philips; Splendid Shilling. 
2. A fit of peevishness, a pet; a slight 
quarrel or altercation, 


“There had been numerous tiffs and quarrels be- 
tween mother and daughter."—Zhackeruy : Shabby 
Genteel Story, ch. i. 


* tiff (1), v.t. & i. [Tirr, s.] 
A. Trans. : To sip, to drink, 
“He tif'd his punch and went to rest.” 
Combe: Dr. Syntaa, i, ve 
B. Intrans. : To be in a pet. 


* tiff (2), v.t. [O. Fr. tifer, atifer = to deck, 
to trim, to adorn.] To deck out; to dress. 


“ Her desire of tifing out her mistress in a killing 
attire.”"—Search : Liyht of Nature, vol. L, pt. i, ch. v. 


tiff’-an-y, * tiff-an-ie, * tiff-en-ay, s. 
[Prob. connected with tiff (2), v.] 
Fabric: A kind of thin silk gauze. 


“The invention of that fine silke, tiffante, sarcenet 
and cypres, which instead of apparell to cover and 
hide, shew women naked through them.”"—#?. Hol- 
lund: Plinie, bk. xi., ch. xxii. 


tiff’-in, s. [See extract.] A word applied in 
India to a lunch or slight repast between 
breakfast and dinner. 


“Tifin, now uaturalized among Anglo-Indians in 
the sense of luncheon, is the north country tifing 
(properly, supping), eating or drinking out of season.” 
—Grose, in Wedgwood: Dict. Eng. Etymol. 


* tiff’-ish, a. [Eng. tif, s.; -ish.] Inclined 
to peevishness ; petulant. 


tift, s. [Trrr, s.] A fit of peevishness ; a tiff, 
a pet. 


tig, s. [A variant of tick or tug.] 
1, A twitch, a tug, a pull. 
‘““Ower mony maisters, as the 
harrow, when every tooth gae 
Rob Roy, ch, xxvii. 

2. A children’s game, in which one pursues 
and endeavours to touch another; if he 
succeeds, the one touched becomes in his 
turn the pursuer till he can tig or touch 
another. 

3. A flat drinking-cup, of capacious size, 
and generally with four handles, formerly used 
- passing round the table at convivial meet- 
ngs. 


tig, v.t. [Tic,s.] To twitch; to give a slight 
stroke to. 


tige, s. [Fr. =a stalk.]° 

1, Arch. : The shaft of a column from the 
astragal to the capital. : 

2. Ordn.: A pin at the base of the breech 
in the Thouvenin system of firearms, for ex- 
panding the base of the ball; an anvil or sup- 
port for the cap or primer in a central-fire 
cartridge. 


*tigel, *tegele, s. [Tit (1), 8.] 


ti-gél-la, ti-g6l-lis, s. [Mod. Lat.] 
[T1GELLE. } 
ti-Sé1-late, a. 
suff. -ate.] 


Bot. : Having a short stalk, as the plumule 
of a bean. 


ti-gélle’, s. [Fr., dimin. from tige (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The caulicle or neck of an ovule. 


ti’-gér, * ti-gre, * ty-ger, * ty-gre, s. 
(Fr. tigre, from Lat. tigrem, accus, of tigris ; 
Gr. tiypis (tigris) =a tiger, from O. Pers. 
tighri = anarrow, from tighra= sharp, pointed, 
whence Pers. tiv, = an arrow, also the river 
Tigris, from its rapidity. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. ; In the same sense as IL. 2, 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) A person of a fierce, bloodthirsty dis- 
position. 

*(2) A dissolute, swaggering dandy; a 
ruffling blade ; a swagverer, a hector, a bully 
amohawk. (Thackeray: Pendennis, ch. xix.) 

(8) A boy in livery whose special duty is to 
attend on his master while driving out; a 
young male servant or groom. 


“ Tiger Tim was clean of limb, 
His boots were polished, his jacket was trim.” 
Burham : Ingoldsby Legends ; The Execution. 


uddock said to the 
er a tig.” — Scott - 


(Mod. Lat. tigell(a); Eng. 


(4) A kind of growl or screech after cheer- 


ing: as, three cheers and a tiger. 


L (Amer. 
Colloq.) 


— 


a 
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II, Technically : 

1. Zool.: Felis tigris (* Tigris regalis, Gray)s 
the largest und most dangerous of the Felids, 
exceeding the Lion slightly in size and far 
surpassiug him in destructiveness, It 1s 
purely Asiatic in its habitat, but is not by 
auy means confined to the hot plains of India, 
though there it reaches its highest develop- 
ment both of size and coloration. It is found 
in the Himalayas at certain seasons, at a high 
altitude, and in 1887 one was captured near 
Wladiwostock, in Siberia, and another in the 
Caucasus, near the Black Sea, (Nature, Nov. 10, 
1887.) Itis met with to the eastward through- 
out Chinese Tartary, as far north, it is said, 
as the island of Saghalien, where the winter 
is very severe, According to Fayrer (Royal 
Tiger of Bengal, p. 30), the full-grown male 
Indian tiger is from nine to twelve, and the 
tigress from eight to ten feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail, and from thirty-six to 
forty-two inches high at the shoulder, It is 
the only member of the family ornamented 
with cross stripes on the body—a scarce type 
of coloration among mammals. These cross 
stripes help to render the animal incon- 
spicuous among the reeds in which it com- 
monly hides itself, and where it would be 
seen with comparative ease if marked with 
spots or longitudinal bands. The ground 
colour of the skin is rufous or tawny yellow, 
shaded with white on the ventral surface. 
This is varied with vertical black stripes or 
elongated ovals and brindlings. On the face 
and posterior surface of the ears the white 
markings are peculiarly well developed. The 
depth of the ground colour and the intensity 
of the black markings vary, according to the 
age and condition of the animal. In old 
tigers the ground becomes more tawny, of a 
lighter shade, and the black markings better 
defined. The ground colouring is more dusky 
in young animals. Although possessed of 
immense strength and ferocity, the tiger 
rarely attacks an armed man, unless provoked, 
though often carrying off women and children. 
When pressed by hunger or enfeebled by age 
and incapable of dealing with larger prey, like 
buffaloes, the tiger prowls round villages, 
and, having once tasted human flesh, becomes 
a confirmed man-eater (q.v.). In a Govern- 
ment report it is stated that ‘‘one tigress 
caused the desertion of thirteen villages, and 
250 square miles of country were thrown out 
of cultivation.” The natives destroy tigers 
by traps, pitfalls, spring-guns, and poisoned 
arrows, but the orthodox method of keeping 
down their numbers as pursued by Europeans 
is to employ natives to beat the bush while 
the game, when started, is shot by the sports- 
men seated on elephants. The sport is 
exciting, but dangerous ; for a wounded tiger 
has been known to spring upon an elephant 
and to inflict serious wounds on the driver 
and occupants of the howdah, before it could 
be despatched. When taken young the Tiger 
is capable of being tamed. The pair of adult 
animals which were presented to the Zoologi- 
eal Society of London by the Guicowar of 
Baroda, used to be led about by their attend- 
ants in the streets of that city; and Sir 
James Outram once possessed a male which 
lived at large in his quarters, and occasionally 
accompanied him in boat excursions. The 
Tiger was known to the ancients ; frequent 
mention of it occurs in both Greek and Latin 
writers, and like the Lion, it was habitually 
seen in the Games ofthe Cireus. No reference 
is made to it, however, in the Bible. The 
Jaguar (Felis onea) is sometimes called the 
Americau Tiger, and Felis macrocelis, from the 
Malayan Peninsula, the Clouded Tiger. 


2. Sugar: A tank having a perforated bot- 
tom, through which the molasses escape. 


tiger-beetles, s. pl. 
Entom.: The family Cicindelide. 
DELA. ] 


tiger-bird, s. 
Ornithology : 


1, Any species of the genns Capito ; specif., 
Capito cayunus. 

“On all the ripe fig-trees in the forest you see the 
bird called the small 7iger-bird. ... The throat and 
ieee of the head are a bright red ; the breast and belly 

ave black spots on a yellow ground ; the wings are & 
durk green, black, and white; and the rump and tail 
black and green.”"—Waterton; Wanderings; Second 
Journey, ch, iii. re 

2. Any individual of the genus Tigrisoma 

(q.v.). (Waterton: Wanderings. Explan. 
Index by J. G. Wood.) 


[Crcrn- 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
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tiger-bittern, s. 

Ornith.: Tigrisoma tigrinwm. So called 
because of its reddish brown colour, marked 
with black, somewhat like a tiger. 


tiger-cat, s. 

Zool.: A popular name for any of the 
smaller felines, especially when the disposition 
of the darker coloration of the skin resem- 
bles that of the tiger (q.v-). 


tiger-cowry, s. [TIGER-SHELL.] 


tiger-flower, s. 

Bot.: The genus Tigridia (q.v.), so called 
because the flowers are orange, yellow, and 
richly spotted. 


* tiger -footed, a. Swift as a tiger; 
moving in bounds; hastening to seize one’s 
prey. 

“ This tiger-footed Rage.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 1. 
tiger-leap, s. A bound or leap like that 
of a tiger on its prey. 


“ With a tiger-leap half way 
Now she meets the coming prey. 
Wordsworth : Kitten & the Falling Leaves, 


tiger-lily, s. 

Bot.: Lilium tigrinum, a fine lily, having 
scarlet spotted flowers, whence it is called 
also the Tiger-spotted Lily. It isa native of 
China, but is now cultivated in American gar- 
dens. ‘lhe bulbsare eaten in China and Jupan. 


tiger-moth, s. 

Entom.: Arctia caja, a large fine moth, the 
male with pectinated antenne, the fore wings 
in both sexes brown, with numerous irregu- 
larly ramifying whitish streaks and spots, 
the hinder wings reddish orange with six or 
seven blue-black spots; expansion of wings, 
2} to 23 inches. Larva black, with leng white 
hairs on the back, reddish-brown ones along 
the sides and on the anterior segments ; the 
head and legs black. It feeds on chickweed, 
dock-nettle, and various low plants. The 
eggs are deposited in July and August; the 
larva lives through the winter, and when full 
grown is about two inches long. It spins a 
loose hairy web in July, and changes to a large 
dark smooth chrysalis. The Tiger Moth is 
common in Europe, and is sometimes called 
the Garden Tiger. 


tiger-shark, s. 

Ichthy. : Stegostoma tigrinwm, a shark com- 
mon in the Indian Ocean. Young specimens 
are generally met with close to the shore ; but 
the full-grown fish, from ten to fifteen feet 
long, frequent the open sea. The colour isa 
yellowish brown, with black or dark-brown 
transverse bauds or spots, whence the popular 
name. Called also Zebra-shark. 


tiger-shell, tiger-cowry, s. 
Zool. : Cyprea tigris. The dark markings, 
however, consist of dots, and not of stripes. 


tiger-wolf, s. [THyYLAcINE]. 


tiger-wood, s. A valuable wood for 
cabinet-makers, imported from British Guiana. 
It is the heart-wood of Macheriuwm Schom- 
burgkii. 

tiger’s foot, s. 

Bot.: Ipomea pes-tigridis. The stem and 
leaves are hairy ; the flowers, which are inyo- 
lucrate, are small and white, with a tinge of 
purple. Commonin India. 

*ti-ger-an’-tic, a. 
Ravenous as a tiger. 

“The meridian of your tigerantic stomach.”—T7. 

Brown: Works, ii. 179. 

* ti-ger-ine, a. 


ti-ger-ish, a. (Eng. tiger; -ish.] The same 
as TIGRISH (q.v.). 


” 


(Eng. tiger; -antic.] 


[Eng. tiger ; -ine.] Tigerish. 


ti’-gér-ism, s. [Eng. tiger; -ism.] 
qualities or character of a tiger. 

“ His lordship now Hee his hat on his head, 
slightly on one side. It was the ‘tigerism' of a past 
period, and which he could no more abandon than he 
could give up the jaunty swagger of: his walk,.”— 
Lever: Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly, vol. ii., ch. x. 


* ti’ -ger -kin, s. 
-kin.) 

a cat. 
“Our domesticated tigerkin."—Lytton: Caxtons, bk. 


xiv., ch, ii, 


tigh (gh silent), s. [Cf. Gael. tigh =a house.] 
A close or inclosure. (Prov.) 


The 


{Eng. tiger; dimin. suff. 
A little tiger; hence, humorously, 


tigerantic—tikoor 


* tight (gh silent), pret. of v. [T1E, v.] 


tight (gh silent), * thyht, * thite, * tite, a. 
& s. (Prop. thight ; Icel. thettr = tight, water- 
tight, not leaking; Sw. tat = close, tight, 
thick, hard, compact; tata=to make tight ; 
tdtua =to become tight; Dan. tet = tight, 
compact, dense, water-tight ; tette=to tighten ; 
Ger. dicht = tight; Dut. digt. Tout and tight 
are doublets.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Having the parts or joints so closely 
united as to prevent the passage of fluids ; 
impervious or impermeable to air, gas, water, 
&c. (Generally in composition : as, air-tight, 
water-tight.) 

2. Having the parts firmly held together, 
so as not to be easily or readily moved ; com- 
pacily or firmly built or made; in a sound 
condition. 

“ The ship is tight, and yare, and bravely rigged.” 

. Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 

3. Tensely stretched or drawn; taut; not 
slack : as, a tight rope. 

4, Firmly packed or inserted ; not loose ; 
not easily moved: as, a stopper is tight in a 
bottle. 

5. Fitting close to the body; not loose. 


“ The remaining part of their dress consists of a pair 
of tight trowsers, or long breeches, of leather, reaching 
down to the calf of the leg.”"—Cook: Third Voyage, 
bk. vi., ch. vii. 


6. Well-built, sinewy, 
(Said of persons.) 
7. In good health or condition. 


“* And how does miss and madam do, 
The little boy and all?’ 
* All tight and Wt % 
; ‘owper : Yearly Distress. 
* 8. Neat, tidy. 


“« While fhey are among the English they wear good 
cloaths, and take delight to go neat and tight."— 
Dampier: Voyages (an. 1681). 

9, Parsimonious, niggardly, close - fisted. 

(Collog. Amer.) 
10. Produced by or requiring great strength 
or exertion ; severe: as, a tight pull. (Collog.) 

11. Not easily obtained ; not to be obtained 

on ordinary or easy terms; dear; not cheap. 
(Said of money or the money-market.) 


12. Slightly intoxicated ; tipsy, or nearly so. 


““*No, sir, not a bit tipsy,’ said Harding, interpret- 
ing his glance; ‘not even what Mr. Cutbill calls 
a da ATE : Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly, vol. ii. 
ch. iii. 


B. As subst. : [TieHTs]. 


tight-rope, s. A tensely stretched rope 
on which an acrobat walks, and performs 
other feats, at a greater or less height above 
the ground. 


* tight (gh silent), v.t. 
tight, to tighten. 


tight’-en (gh silent), v.t. & +. [Eng. tight ; -en.] 
A, Trans. : To make tight, to draw tighter, 
to make more close or strict. 


“ What reins were tightened in despair, 
When rose Benledi's ridge in air.’ 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, i. 6. 


B. Intrans.: To become tight or tighter ; 
to become dearer. (Often followed by wp.) 
(Stock Exchange slang.) 


“ Lenders avoiding this class of paper from a belief 
that the market will, as usual, ‘tighten up’ towards 
the end of the year."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 24, 1883. 


tight’-en-ér, tight’-mér (gh silent), s. 
[Eng. tighten ; -er.] ‘ 
1. A ribbon or string for tightening a 
woman’s dress. : 
2. A hearty meal. (Slang.) 


tight’-en-ing (gh silent), pr. par. or a. 
(TIGHTEN. ] 


tightening-pulley, s. A pulley which 
rests against the band in order to tighten it, 
to increase its frictional adhesion to the 
pulleys over which it runs. 


tight-ér (gh silent), s. (Eng, tight; -er.] 
1. A ribbon or string used to draw clothes 
tight. 
* 2. A caulker. 
“Julius Cesar and Pompey were boatwrights and 
tighters of ships.”"— Urquhart; Rabelais, bk, ii., ch. xxx, 
tightly, * tight-li (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
tight ; -ly.] 
1. Ina tight manner; closely ; not loosely. 


“ Plazed so tightly, as to squeeze myself in half my 
Davural dimensions.” — Knox: Winter Evenings, 
even, 58. 


strong, muscular. 


[Tieut, a.] To make 


tight’-néss (gh silent), s. 


tights (gh silent), s. pl. 


tig’-lic, a. 


ti-gréss, * ti-gresse, s. 


ti-grid -i-a, s. 


ti-grish, a. 


*92, Neatly, adroitly, soundly. 
“He will clapper-claw thee tightly.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, il, 8 
* 3. Closely, sharply. 
“Noah kept them tightly to work..—De Quincey. 
Spanish Nun, § 1, p. 2 


[Eng. tight ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being tight: 
closeness, imperviousness, Compactness. 

2. Tautness: as, the tightness of a string. 

3. Closeness, firmness. 

“The bones are inflexible; which arises from the 

greamess of the number of corpuscles that compose 
hem, and the firmness and tightness of their union.” 
— Woodward: On Fossils, 

4, The quality or state of being straightened 
or stringent; stringency, severity, closeness, 
parsimoniousness. 

5. The state of being slightly intoxicated ; 
tipsiness. 

* 6, Capability, dexterity, adroitness, neat- 
ness. 


[Ticut, a.] 
1. Tight- fitting underclothing worn by 
actors, acrobats, dancers, or the like. 


“ Frozen in their tights or chilled to the bone in the 
midst of their carnivalesque revelry."—Daily Tele 
graph, March 15, 1887, 


* 9. Small clothes ; breeches, 


“His elevated position revealing those tights and 
gaiters, which, had they clothed an ordinary man, 
might have passed without observation.”—Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. i. 


{Mod. Lat. (croton) tigl(iwm) ; -ie.] 
Contained in or derived from croton-oil. 


tiglic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5Hg02 = CH3'CH : C(CH3)°CO"OH. 
Methyl crotonie acid. Found in croton-oil, 
and prepared synthetically by the action of 

hosphorus chloride on ethylic eth-meth-oxa- 
ate. It crystallizes in triclinic prisms, melts 
at 63°, and boils at 198°. 


[Eng. tiger; -ess.] 
The female of the tiger. 


“The tigresse commeth and finds her nest and den 
emptie.”"—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. viii. ch. xviii, 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. from Gr. 
tiypus (tigris) =a tiger; or Gr. riyprs (tigris) = 
a tiger, and eidSos (eidos) = appearance. Named 
from its spotted flowers.] 

Bot.: A genus of Iridacee. Bulbs from 
Mexico, with very beautiful but fugitive 
flowers. [TIGER-FLOWER. ] 

* ti-grine, a. 
tiger ; tigrish. 

“The young of the lion are marked with faint 

stripes of a tigrine character."—Wood: Illus. Nat 
Hist., i. 163. 
* ti-gris, s. [Lat.] [TicEr.] 

Zool. : A Linnean genus of Carnivora Felina. 
It was revived by Gray, in whose classification 
the Tiger figured as Tigris regalis. 


[Eng. tiger; -ine] Like a 


[Eng. tiger ; -ish.] 

1, Resembling, pertaining to, or charactere 
istic of a tiger ; tierce, bloodthirsty. 

“ Let this thought thy tigrish courage pass.” 
Sidney : Astroph. & Stella. 

* 2. Swaggering, bullying. 

“Nothing could be more vagrant, devil-me-carish, 
and, to use the slang word, tigrish, than his whole 
air.”—Lytton: My Novel, bk. vi., ch. xx. 

ti-gri-so'-ma, s. [Lat. tigris =a tiger, and 
Gr. g@pa (soma) = the body. Named from 
the markings on the plumage.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Ardeide, with four 
species, from tropical America and Western 
Africa. Bill as in Ardea (q.v.); face, and 
sometimes chin, naked ; legs feathered almost 
to the knees; inner toe rather shorter than 
outer; claws short, stout, regularly curved 5 
anterior scales reticulate or hexagonal. 7 


* tile (1), s. [Tick (2), s.] 
tike (2), * tyke, s. [Icel. tik; Sw. tikh—=a 
bitch.] 


1, A dog, a cur. 


“Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail.” 
Shakesp, : Lear, tii. 6, 
2. A Yorkshireman, 


3. A vulgar person, a queer fellow. 
* tik-el, a. 


ti-koor’, tik’-il, s. [Bengalee name.] 
Bot.: Garcinia pedunculata, a tall tree, a 


[TicKLE, a.] 


SO _——  ————————— 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rfle, full; try, Syrian. 2#. @=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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native of Rungpoor, Goalpara, and Sylhet in 
India. The fruit is large, round, smooth, 
and, when ripe, yellow. The fleshy part is 
of a very sharp, pleasant taste, and is used hy 
the natives for curries, and for acidulating 
water; if cut into slices it will keep for years, 
and might be used, in lieu of Himes, on board 
ship on long voyages. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) 


tik’-or, s. [Native name.] 

Botany, &e. : 

1. The tubers of Curewma leucorrhiza, which 
grow in the forests of Bahar in India. They 
are yellow inside, and often a foot long. 

2. An excellent kind of arrowroot prepared 
from the tubers, 


ti-kiis, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : A small insectivorous mammal, from 
\ Malacea and Sumatra, described by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles as Viverra gymnura, but now 
known as Gymnurus raflesii, Externally it is 
not unlike an opossum with a lengthened 
muzzle ; greater portion of the body, upper 
part of legs, root of tail, and stripe over the 
eye black, the other parts white. [t possesses 
glands which secrete a substance with a 

strong musky smell. 


til), s. (Trt (1), s.] 
til (2), s. [Trx1.] 


til (3), s. [See def.] 
Comm.: The name given in the Canary 
Islands to the wood of Oreodaphne exaltata. 
(OREODAPHNE.] Called also Tilwood. 


®t, prep. (TILL, prep.) 
til-bur-y, *til-burgh,. s. [From the name 
i of the invertor, a 
‘ London coach-buil- 
. der, in the early 
part of the nine- 


teenth century.] A gig or two-wheeled car- 
f Tiage without a top or cover. 


€il’-dé, s. [Sp.] The diacritic mark placed 
over the letter n (sometimes over /) in Spanish 
to indicate that in pronunciation the follow- 
ing vowel is to be sounded as if a y had been 
affixed to it: as, cation, pronounced can-yon, 


tile (1), * tyle,s. [A contract. of tigel ; A.S. 
tigele, from Lat. tegula=a tile, lit. = that 
which covers, from tego = to cover.] 

1, A kind of thin slab of baked clay, used 
for covering roofs, paving floors, lining 
furnaces or ovens, constructing drains, &c. 
Tiles, both flat and curved, were in great 
demand in Roman architecture. Roofs were 
covered with the flat and curved tiles alter- 
nating. Tiles two feet square with a foot at 
each angle were used to line the therme, so 
that an air space between them and the wall 
should prevent the absorption of the water by 
the latter. Tiles are manufactured by a 
_ similar process to bricks. Roofing tiles are 
of two sorts, plain tiles and pantiles; the 
former are flat, and are usually made § inch 
in thickness, 103 inches long, 64 wide. They 
_ weigh from 2 to 24 pounds each, and expose 

about one-half to the weather ; 740 tiles cover 

100 superficial feet. They are hung upon the 

lath by two oak pins, inserted into holes made 
by the moulder. Pantiles, first used in Flan- 
_ ders, have a wavy surface, lapping under and 
being overlapped by the adjacent tiles of the 
same rank. They are made 144 x 1043; expose 
_ ten inches to the weather: weigh from 5 to 5} 
pounds each ; 170 cover 100 superficial feet. 
_ Crown, Ridge, Hip, and Valley tiles are semi- 
cylindrical, or segments of cylinders, used for 
the purposes indicated. Siding-tiles are used 
s a substitute for weather boarding. Holes 
made in them when moulding, and they 
secured to the lath by flat-headed nails. 
eenge or exposed face is sometimes in- 
ted, to represent courses of brick. Fine 
ortar is introduced between them when they 
-upen each other. Siding-tiles are some- 
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times called Weather-tiles and Mathematical 
tiles ; these names are derived from their ex- 
posure or markings. They are variously 
formed, having curved or crenated edges, and 
various ornaments either raised or encaustic. 
Dutch tiles, for chimneys, are made of a 
whitish earth, glazed and painted with various 
figures. Drain-tiles are usually made in the 
form of an arch, and laid upon flat tiles called 
Soles. Paving-tiles are usually square and 
thicker than those used for roofing. [EN- 
cAusTIC.] Galvanized iron tiles have been in- 
troduced in France. They are shaped like 
pantiles, so that each laps upon its neighbour 
in the course, and each course laps upon the 
one beneath it. 


“The houses are represented as considerable, being 
built with stune and timber, and covered with tiles, 
@ very uncommon fabric for these warm climates and 
savage countries."—Anson; Voyayes, bk. iii., ch. vi. 


2, Brass-founding: The—cover of a brass 
furnace. Now made of iron, but formerly a 
flat tile. 

3. Metall. : A clay cover for a melting-pot. 

4, A tall stiff hat; a tall silk hat, or one of 
that shape. (Slang.) 

“ And down he sat without farther bidding, having 
previously deposited his old white hat on the landing 
outside the door. ‘Ta’nt a werry good ’un to look at,’ 
said Sam, ‘but it’s an astonishin'’un to wear; and 
afore the brim went, it was a wery handsome tile.”— 
Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. xii. 

tile-creasing, s. 

Mason, : A row of tiles laid along the top of 
a wall, projecting beyond the face; or each 
face, if both are exposed. A row of bricks 
laid header fashion is laid above, and is called 
a cope. A double row laid so as to break 
joint is double tile-creasing. 


tile-drain, s. A drain made of tiles. 


tile-earth, s. A strong clayey earth ; 
stiff, stubborn land. (Prov.) 


tile-field, s. Ground on which tiles are 
made, 


tile-kiln, s. 
burning tiles. 


tile-ore, s. 

Min. : An earthy form of cuprite (q.v.), of 
a brick-red or reddish-brown colour ; usually 
impure from admixture of earthy limonite or 
turgite, and other substances. 


tile-pin, s. A pin, usually of hard wood, 
passing through a hole in a tile into a lath, 
&c., to secure it to the roof. 


tile-root, s. 

Bot.: Geissorhiza; a genus of Iridacezx, 
with showy flowers, chiefly from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Seven species are cultivated in 
British greenhouses. 


tile-stone, s. 

I. Ord. Lang. : A tile. ' 

II, Technically: 

1, Geol. (Pl.): Certain beds originally con- 
sidered by Murchison to be the base of the 
Old Red Sandstone, but afterwards transferred 
by him to the highest part of the Upper 
Silurian. They have been retained in this 
position, and are considered to be the transi- 
tion beds from the Upper Silurian to the Old 
Red Sandstone, Salter proposed to call them 
Ledbury shales. They range from Shropshire, 
through Hereford and Radnorshire, into 
Brecon and Carmarthenshire. Their fauna is 
essentially that of the Upper Ludlow rock. 

2. Petrol.: A name by which certain slates 
which cleave along planes of bedding are 
known. They form roofing slates, 


tile-tea, s. A kind of inferior tea pre- 
pared by stewing refuse leaves with milk, 
butter, salt, and herbs, and solidifying the 
mixture by pressing into moulds. It is sold 
at Kiachta to the Armenians for distribution 
through Western Siberia and the Caucasus. 
It is an article of food rather than a beverage. 


tile-work, s. A place where tiles are 
made; a tilery. 
tile (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] In Freemason and 
other lodges, the door of the lodge. [TILE (2), v.] 
tile (3), s. [Tr] 
tile (1), v.t. [TLE (1), s.] 
1. To cover with tiles. 


“ Oinyra, the sonne of Agriopa, devised tiling and 
eee of houses first.”"—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. vii., 
. lvi. 


A form of kiln adapted to 


2. To cover as with tiles. 
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tile (2), v.t. [True (2), s.] 

1. In Freemasonry, &c., to guard against 
the entry of the uninitiated, by placing the 
tiler at the door; as, To tile a lodge. 

2. Hence, fig., to bind to keep secret what 
is said or done. 


til’-€-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. til(ia); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. sutf. -ew.] 

Bot. :*The typical tribe of Tiliaceze (q.v.). 
Corolla none, or the petals entire; anthers 
opening longitudinally. Families, Sloanide 
and Grewide. 


til’-€r (1), s. [Eng. til(e) (1), v.3 -er.] 
whose occupation is to tile houses, &e. 


til’-ér (2), tyl’-€r, s. [Eng. til(e) (2), v. 3 -er.] 
In Freemasonry, &c., the keeper of the door 
of a lodge. 


til-ér-y, s. [Eng. tile (1), s.; -ry.] A place 
where tiles are made; tile-works. 


* tile’-shard, s. [Eng. tile (1), s., and shard.] 
A piece of broken tile. 

“ The Greekes after they have well rammed a floore 
which they meane to pave, lay therupon a pavement 
of rubbish, or else broken tileshards,”"—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxxvi., ch. xxv, 


til’-ét, s, [TEIL.] 


Til’-gate, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : Tilgate Forest in Sussex 


Tilgate-beds, s. pl. 

Geol.: Calciferous sandstones, alternating 
with friable and conglomerate grits, resting 
on blue clay, the whole constituting part of 
the Middle Wealden or Hastings Sand 
group. They are developed in ‘lilgate Forest. 


til-i-a, s. [Lat. = the lime tree.] 

Bot.: Lime or Linden tree; the typical 
genus of Tiliacee (q.v.). Sepals five, petals 
five, often with a scale at the base. Style 
simple, stigma five-toothed, ovary five-celled, 
each cell with two ovules; fruit globose, 
indehiscent, one-celled, one or two seeded, 
Known species eight, from the north tem- 
perate zone. The American Lime or Linden 
(Tilia americana, or glabra) abounds on the 
shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and elsewhere. 
It is replaced by other species in the south and 
west. It is commonly called Basswood, and is 
a handsome tree, with larger leaves than T. 
europea, the European Lime The latter is, in 
common with the American Lime, often planted 
as a shade tree. 


til-i-a’-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tili(a) (q.v.)3 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Lindenblooms ; an order of Hypogy- 
nous Exogens, alliance Malvales. ‘Trees, 
shrubs, rarely herbs. Leaves simple, stipu- 
late, toothed, alternate. Flowers axillary ; 
sepals four or five, distinct or united ; zstiva- 
tion valvate; petals four or five; stamens 
generally indefinite in number; style one; 
stigmas as many as the carpels, of which the 
ovary has from two to ten; ovules varying in 
number; fruit dry or prickly, sometimes 
winged, with several cells, or with only one 3 
seeds one or many. Chiefly from the Tropics, 
Tribes Tileze and Eleocarper ; genera thirty- 
five, species 350 (Lindley); genera forty, 
species 330 (Hooker). 


til-ing, s. [Tie (1), v.] 

1, The operation of covering a roof, &c., 
with tiles. 

2. Tiles on a roof; tiles generally. 

hia posh baioas Jomnat cladeac ts via eaten 
tilk’-ér-6-dite, s. [After Tilkerode, Hartz, 
where first found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of clausthalite (q.v.), differ- 
in the proportions of selenium and lead, and 
containing over 3 per cent. of cobalt. Occurs 
with other selenium compounds, 


till (1), s. [TEEL.] 


till (2), * tyll, s. [Tir (1), v.] 
1, A drawer. 
2. A money-box in a shop, warehouse, &c. $ 
a cash-drawer, as in a shop, counter, or the 
like ; a money-drawer in a counter or desk. 
“No shopkeeper's fil? or stock could be safe."—Mac- 


aulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xix. 


till (8), s. [An abbreviation of lentil. (Prior).} 
Bot. : Ervum Lens. 


A man 


| pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, behch; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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till (4), s. [Scotch = a cold, unproductive 
clay.) 

Geol.: The Lower Boulder clay; a stiff, 
stony, unstratified clay produced by the 
bottom moraine of a great ice sheet. It is 
found largely in all regions of extended glacial 
action, and has been traced over vast regions 
of the northern United States and Canada. 
Till varies in thickness from a few feet to 
20 or 30 yards, being usually thickest upon 
low-lying regions, and thinning out on elevated 
tracts. Stones of all sizes and shapes are 
disseminated through it, some of them several 
tons in weight. Boulder clay is undoubtedly 
the result of glacial action, produced by the 
bottom moraines of extinct glaciers, 


till, * til, * tille, *tyl, *tyll, *tyle, prep. 
[Icel. tid = till, to; Dan. til; Sw. till.] 
1. To. (In this sense still commonly used 
in Scotland and parts of England and Ireland.) 
“Thei fled out of Wales away ¢ille Ireland.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 8 
* 2. To, unto; up to; as far as. 


“ How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? ill seven times?”—Matthew xvill. 21, 


3. To the time of ; until. 
“ Till the break of day.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iit. 2. 
4. Used before verbs and sentences, to 
denote to the time or point expressed in the 
sentence or clause following. (An ellipse for 
till the time when.) 


“Stay there ¢ilZ I come to thee.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, i. 2. 


GY *(1) Till into: Till; up to. 

“T with all good conscience haue lyued bifore God 
til into this dai."— Wycliffe; Dedis xxiii. 

(2) Till now: Up to the present time, 

(8) Till then: Up to that time, 

*(4) Til to: Until. 

“Tt was set for trespassyng til to the seed come,.”— 
Wycliffe: Galatians iii, 


* till (1), * tille, vt & t [A.S. tyllan (2); 
Dut. tillen = to lift up; Low Ger. tillen = to 
lift, move from its place; Sw. dial. tille.] 

A. Trans, : To draw. 
“The world ,.. tyl hym drawes 
And titles.” Pricke of Conscience, 1,188, 
B. Intrans.: To lead. 
“From Douere in to Chestre tilleth Watling strete.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 8. 

till (2), * til-ie, *tul-i-en, *tyll, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. tilian, teolian = to labour, to strive after, 
to till land, from til = good, excellent, profit- 
able; cogn. with Dut. telen = to breed, to till, 
to cultivate ; Ger. zielen = to aim at, from ziel; 
O. H. Ger. zil = an aim, a mark.) 

A. Transitive: 
1, To plough and prepare for seed, and to 
dress the crops of; to cultivate. 


‘“The Lord God sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden to ¢id? the ground from whence he was taken.’— 
Genesis iii, 28. 

* 2. To procure, to prepare, to set. 
“ He cannot pipe nor sing, 
Nor neatly dress a spring, 
Nor knows a trap nor snare to tiz7.” 
Browne : Shepheards Pipe, Ecl, it. 
B. Intrans.: To practise agriculture; to 
cultivate the land, 


“‘They must purvey for their own food, and either 
tit or fawnish.”"—Lp. Hall: Invisible World, bk. i., § 8. 


¢ till’-a-ble, a. [Eng. till (2), v.; -able.] Cap- 
able of being tilled ; fit for the plough ; arable. 
“This calculation, however, is based upon an even 
distribution of the til2able land, according to the loca- 
tion of the Poon but the report shows that the 
tillable land is very unevenly distributed.”—Century 
Magazine, June, 1883, p. 314, 


til’-lee-a, s. [Named after Tilli, an Italian 
botanist (1655-1740). ] 

Bot.: A genus of Crassulee. Calyx three 
or four parted or lobed; petals three to five, 
generally distinct, acuminate. Styles short, 
earpels three to five, ovules one or more, 
follicles few or many seeded, constricted in 
the middle. Known species twenty, distri- 
bution world-wide. 7. simplex occurs on 
muddy river banks from Nantucket to eastern 
Pennsylvania. It bears a greenish white 
flower. 1. nvuscosa, the Mossy Tillea, is a 
small British plant, growing on moist barren 
sandy heaths. It is a succulent plant, less than 
two inches high, with very small white or 
rose-tipped flowers. 


till-age (age as 18), *tyll-age, s. 
till (2), v. 3 -age.] 
1. The operation, practice, art, or occupa- 


[Eng. 


tion of tilling, or provatine land for crops, 
keeping the ground free from weeds which 
might hinder the growth of the crops, and 
dressing the crops; cultivation, agriculture, 
culture, husbandry. It includes the opera- 
tions of manuring, ploughing, harrowing, 
rolling, &e. 

“The instruments and tools for tillage and hus- 
bandry.”—P, Holland: Plutarch, p. 111, 

2. A place tilled or cultivated. 


til-land’-si-a, s. [Named by Linnaeus after 
a professor at Abo, who, encountering a storm 
at sea, vowed never again to travel by water, 
and exchanged his original name for Tillands 
=on or by land.] 

Bot.: A genus of Bromeliacee. Calyx per- 
sistent, divided into three oblong segments, 
lanceolate at the tip; corolla tubular, longer 
than the calyx, also divided into three seg- 
ments; stamens six, with short filaments ; 
ovary superior ; stigma obtuse, trifid; fruit a 
capsule, having three cells with several seeds, 
each supported by a long stalk of aggregate 
fibres, which at last becomes a feathery wing. 
Known species about thirty. Tillandsia us- 
neoides hangs down from the trees in the South- 
ern States like long, dry beards. It is used for 
stuffing birds and in the preparation of an 
ointment used against hemorrhoids. T. utri- 
culata, the Wild Pine of Jamaica, is another 
parasite. The stem is three or four feet, and 
the leaves three feet long, with expanded 
bases, which retain any rain falling upon 
them; the bases then swell and form a bottle, 
contracted at the neck, and holding about a 
quart of water, of which animals and travel- 
lers make use during drought. T. monostachya, 
the Single-spiked Tillandsia, also has reser- 
voirs of water. 


till’-ér (1), * til-i-er, *tyl-i-er, s. [Eng. 
till (2), v.; -er.] One who tills or cultivates 
land; a husbandman, a farmer, 
“The lofty site, by Nature framed, to tempt, 
Amid a wilderness of rocks and stones, 
The tillers hand,” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ¥. 
till’-ér (2), s. [Eng. till (1), v. 5 -er.J 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*], One who draws. 
*9,. A till, a money-drawer; a drawer of 
any kind. 


** Search her cabinet, and thou shalt find 
Each tiller there with love epistles lin'd.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, iv. 884. 


3. The handle ofa spade. (Prov.) 

4, A transverse handle at the upperend of 
a pit saw. 

5, The handle of a cross-bow. 

*6, A cross-bow. 

II, Naut.: The lever on the head of a 
rudder, by which the latter is turned. 


Ue pane each by the hand, as ifhe was ping a 
Into the boat he sprang.” tiller, 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, v. 


tiller-chain, s. 

Naut.: One of the chains leading from the 
tiller-head round the barrel of the wheel, by 
which the vessel is steered. 


tiller-head, s. 


Naut. : The extremity of the tiller, to which 
the tiller-rope or chain is attached. 


tiller-rope, s. 
Naut.: A rope connecting the head of the 
tiller with the drum of the steering- wheel. 


tiller-wheel, s. More properly termed 
steering-wheel, as it does not always act upon 
the rudder through the intervention of a tiller, 
which is a bar or lever projecting from the 
rudder-head or rudder-post. Sometimes called 
a Pilot-wheel. 


till’-ér (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) The shoot 
of a plant springing from the root or bottom 
of the original stalk ; applied also to a sapling 
or sucker. 


“This they usually make of a curved tiller.”— 
Evelyn: Sylva, bk. iii., ch. iv., § 29, 


till’-ér, v.i.  [Titurr (8), s.] To put forth 
new shoots from the root or round the bottom 
of the original stalk. 

“The wheat plant very much dislikes root crowding, 
and the cr ec should be toenusure autumn tillering, 
after which thick, heavy, spear-like stalks usually 
become developed in the ensuing spring and summer.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 18, 1886, 


* til’-lét, s. 
“The thin barks of the Linden or Tillet trea”"—P, 
Holland: Plinie, bk, xix., ch. ii. 


(TiteT.] The linden-tree. 


til-le’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. [Named aftes 
Tillet, a Frenchman, who wrote on the diseases 
of wheat. } 
Bot.: A genus of Coniomycetous Fungals. 
Spores perfectly globose, with a cellular outer 
coat. Tilletia caries constitutes Bunt (q.v.). 


till’-ey, s. [Tru1y.] 


til’-li-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. till(us) ; Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Entom.: A family of Serricornes, Two at 
least of the palpi advanced and terminating in 
a knob; antenne various; body usually al- 
most cylindrical, with the head and thorax 
narrower than the abdomen. Chief genera, 
Tillus and Clerus. Called by Latreille Clerii. 


til’-lie-wal-lie, s. [TILLYFALLY.] 


*till’-man, *tyll-man, s. [Eng. till (2), v., 
and man.] One who tills the earth ; a hus- 
bandiman. 

“ Good shepherd, good tillman, good Jack and good Gill 

Makes husband and huswife their coffers to fill.” 

Tusser - Husbandry. 
til-lé-don’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. pl. (Gr. 7iAAw 
(till) = to pluck, to tear, and adovs (odous), 
genit. odd6vros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Paleont.: A group of fossil Mammals 
founded by Marsh on remains from the Middle 
and Lower Eocene of North America. They 
seem to combine the characters of the Ungu- 
lata, Rodentia, and Carnivora, 


til’-lot, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
bundle. (Simmonds.) 


til-10-thér-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tillo- 
ther(ium) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@,] 
Paleont.: A family of Tillodontia, having 
molar teeth with distinct roots. 


til-l6-thér-i-tim, s. [Gr. rdw (tilld) = to 
pluck, and @yptov (thérion) = a wild beast.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Tillodontia (q.v.). 
The skull was like that of the Urside, the 
molars were like those of the Ungulata, and 
the large incisors very similar to those of the 
Rodentia. The skeleton resembled that of 
the Carnivora, but the feet were plantigrade, 
each with five digits, all armed with long, 
pointed claws. 


A bale or 


til-low, v.i. [TrxuER, v.] 


il-liis, s. [Gr. 7iAAw (¢illd) = to pluck.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of Tillide. An- 
tenne gradually enlarging towards the apex, 
all the palpi terminating ina securiform joint. 
British species three or more. 


til’-ly, a. [Eng. till (4), s.; -y.] 
character of till or clayey earth. 


“The soil of the ee of Holywood is of four dif- 

ferent kinds; one of which is a deep strong loam, in- 

Enea with stones, upon a tilly bed,”—Sinclair: 
otlan 


til’-ly, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Bot.: The seed of Croton Pavana, 
used in India as a purgative. 


til’-ly-fal-ly, til’-ly-val-ly, interj. [A 
word of no derivation.] An interjection or 
exclamation used when anything said was re- 
jected as trifling or impertinent. 


“ Am not I consanguineous? am not I of her blood? 
Tillyvally, Lady !"—Shakesp, : Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 


Having the 


It is 


til-ma-tiir’-a, s. [Gr. riduo (tilma), genit. 
rihpatos (tilmatos) = anything pulled out or 
shredded, and ovpa (owra) =a tail.] ‘ 
Ornith.: Sparkling-tails; a genus of Tro- 
chilidz, with one species, Tilmatwra duponti, 
from Guatemala. d 
somewhat sickle-shaped ; tail feathers pointed, 
the outermost narrow towards the tip, which 
is curved inwards. 


til’-miis, s. [Gr. t:Apds (tilmos) =a plucking 
or tearing, especially of the hair.] 

Pathol.: A picking of the bedclothes, 
through cerebral excitement, towards the con- 
clusion of any serious disease. It is a very 
unfavourable symptom. 


tilt (1), *teld, * telt, *telte, s. [A.S teld, 
geteld = a tent; teldan = to cover ; cogn. with 
O. Dut. telde =a tent; Icel. tjald; Dan. telt; 

Sw. tdlt; Ger. zelt.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: A tent ; a covering overhead 


“ But the rain made an ass 
Of télé and canvass.” 
Denham: To Sir John Mennis. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, sn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


=e » one wh a 


Wings rather short and 
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II. Technically : 

1. Vehicles: 

(1) A waggon-cover, usually of canvas on 
wooden bows. 

(2) The temporary cover for an artillery- 
carriage. 

2, Naut.: An awning over the stern sheets of 
an open boat, supported by stanchions on the 
gunwale. 

“A sail... was taken down and converted into an 
awning or tilt."—Cook : First Voyage, bk. i, ch. vil. 

tilt-boat, * tilt-bote, s. A boat having 
@ cover or tilt of canvas or other cloth, 

“ For joyfully he left the shore, 
And in a ¢i/t-boat home return'd.” 
Cooper: Ver-Vert, iv. 
tilt-bonnet, s. A bonnet of some cotton 
material, having somewhat the form ofa tilt; 
@ sun-bonnet, 

“The nymphs wear calico bonnets, and on their 
heads, instead of garlands, have filt-bonnets covered 
with nankeen.”—Atheneum, March 4, 1882. 

tilt-roof, s. A round-topped roof, shaped 
like a tilt or waggon-cover, 


tilt (2), s. (Tix, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1, A thrust. 


“His majesty seldom dismissed the foreigner till 
he had entertained him with the slaughter of two or 
three of his liege subjects, whom he very dexterously 

ut to death with the tilt of his lance,”—Addison: 

eholder. 

2. A military exercise on horseback, in 
which the combatants attacked each other 
with lances; hence, a siiarp, brief combat, 
verbal or otherwise ; a lively debate or parlia- 

_ mentary quarrel. 


8, A tilt-hammer (q.v.). 

4, Inclination forward: as, the tilt of a 
cask. 

II. Geol.: An upheaval of the strata to a 
high angle of elevation ; the strata thus up- 
heaved. 


q Full tilt: With full force directly against 
» anything. 

: “The beast comes ful/-tilt at the canoe.”—Dampier : 

Voyages (an. 1676). 
tilt-hammer, s. A large hammer worked 
by steam or water-power, and used princi- 
pally in compacting the balls of iron as they 
eome from the puddling-furnace, and driving 
out the dross with which the iron is asso- 
ciated when in the form of pig, and some of 
: which is removed by the reverberating flames 
of the furnace. It is also used in heavy 
‘ forging. The ordinary tilt-hammer has a 
_ __ east-iron helve a, supported at the end b on 
____ plummer-blocks, fixed upon wooden beams to 
ease the jar. The head ec, of wrought-iron 
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faced with steel, passes through an eye in the 
_helve, and is secured by a key. The base of 
the anvil is of cast-iron, and the pane d of 
_ wrought-iron, faced with steel. The head is 
raised by aseries of cams upon a cast-iron 
- collar e, called the cam-ring bag, fixed on the 
shaft f, which is provided with a heavy fly- 
wheel. The hammer has usually a drop of 16 
_ to 24 inches, and strikes 75 to 100 blows per 
- minute. When not in use it is propped up by 
the support g. The power is applied and re- 
sriatek by the use of a foot-treadle running 
round the bed of the hammer in such a 
ner that the operator can stand in front 
n either side, 


_ til s. A building where a tilt- 
ainmer is used, 


-steel, s. Forged or hammered steel. 


~“ Sir Artigale into the ti7t-yard came.” 
= inior: Fo V. iii, 10, 


tilt, * tylte, v.i. & t. [A.S. tealt = unsteady, 
tottering ; tyltun = to totter; cog. with Icel. 
tolta = to amble as a horse; Sw. tulta = to 
waddle; Ger, zelt = an ambling pace; zelter = 
a palfrey.] 
A. Intransitive: 
* 1. To totter, to fall. 


“ This ilk toun schal tylte to grounde,” 
‘Allit, Poems, $61, 


* 2, To toss about, to ride or float. 


“ The floating vessel... 
Rode tilting o'er the waves.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 747. 


3. To run or ride and thrust with a lance; 
to joust, as in a tournament. 

4, To fight ; to thrust in general. 

“ Swords out and tilting one at other's breast.” 
Shukesp. : Othello, ii. 8 

5. To lean or be inclined forward ; to rise 
or fall into a slanting position ; to fall as on 
one side. (Frequently with wp.) 


“ As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting for- 
wards by the anuscles of the back, so from falling 
backward by those of the belly."—Grew: Cusmologia. 


B. Transitive : 
*1, To thrust a weapon at. 


“ IIe should félz her.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman's Prize, iii 8. 


* 2, To point or thrust, as a weapon, 


“ Now horrid slaughter reigns : 
Sons against fathers ¢il¢ the fatal lance, 
Careless of duty.” Philips. (Todd.) 


_ 3. To incline; to raise one end of, as of a 
cask, for the purpose of discharging the 
liquor. (Frequently with up.) 

4, To hammer or forge with a tilt or tilt- 
hammer: as, To tilt steel. 


| To tilt up: 

Geol, : To throw up suddenly or abruptly at 
a high angle of inclination: as, The strata were 
tilted wp. The upheaval has often led to the 
fracture and dislocation of the beds thus 
elevated. 


tilt’-Ed, pa. par. ora [Trx7, v.] 


tilted-steel, s. Blistered steel heated in 
a furnace and subjected to the action of a 
tilt-hammer, which strikes about 700 blows 
per minute, and increases the solidity and 
tenacity of the metal. 


tilt’-ér, s. (Eng. tilt, v.; -er.] 
1. One who tilts or jousts. 


“Many a bold tilter, who missed the mark with the 
sueanpe et had his head dashed against it in his 
blundering career."—Knight; Pictorial Hist. Eng., it. 
876. 


2. One who tilts or inclines anything. 


3. One who hammers with a tilt or tilt- 
hammer, 


tilth, s. [A.S. tildh.] 

1. The act or operation of tilling or pre- 
paring the ground for a crop; tillage, hus- 
bandry. 

“ Her plenteous womb 
Expressed its full t2/¢h and husbandry,” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, 1. 4, 


2. The state or condition of being tilled or 
prepared for a crop, 


“The lands should be reduced to a fine tilth.”— 
Smithson: Useful Book for Farmers p. 12. 


* 3, That which is tilled; tillage ground, 


“ O’er the rough tilth he cast his eyes around, 
And soon the plough of adamant he found,” 
Fawkes: Apollonius Rhodius ; Argon., iv. 


4, The degree or depth of soil turned by the 
plough or spade; that available soil on the 
earth’s surface which the roots of crops 
strike. 


tilt'-ing, pr. par. or a. [T1L7, »v.] 
tilting-fillet, s. [ARrRis-FILLET.] 


tilting-helmet, s. A large helmet some- 
times worn over the other at tournaments, 


tilting-spear, s. <A spear used in tour- 
naments. 


* til’-ture, s. (Formed from ?ill, v., on a sup- 
posed analogy with culture.] The act or pro- 
cess of tilling land; tillage. 


“ Good tilth brings seedes, 
Euill tilture weedes," 
Tusser : Husbandry ; March's Abstract. 


til-wood, s. [Tz (3).] 


tim’-a-gite, s. [From Lat. Timacum minus 
= Gamzigrad, Servia; suff. -ite (Petrol.).] 
Petrol.: A name given by Breithaupt to a 
felsitic rock enclosing crystals of white fel- 
spar, &c. Now shown to belong to the 


— i,%s 


r oa 


andesites (q.v.), some being quartz-free, and 
others grouping with the Quartz-andesites, 


ti-ma-li-a,s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornith. ; The type-geuus of Timaliinse (q.v.), 
with twelve species from the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatia, Borneo, and Java, Bill with sides 
much compressed to tip; few short bristles 
at base; nostrils in small groove, semilunar 
opening with a smnall scale; wings fifth to 
seventh quills longest; tarsi with one long 
scale in front. 


tim-a-li-i-deag, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. timali(a) ; 
Lat. fem. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: Babbling Thrushes; a group of 
small, strong-legged, active Passerine birds, 
mostly of dull colours, which are especially 
characteristic of the Oriental region, in every 
part of which they abound, while they are 
much less plentiful in Australia and Africa, 
The Indo-Chinese sub-region is the head- 
quarters of the family, whence it diminishes 
rapidly in all directions in variety of both 
generic and specific forms. Wallace puts the 
genera at thirty-five and the species at 240. 
Other writers extend the limits of the family, 
which they place under the Turdiformes (q.v.), 
making the chief characteristic a rounded and 
concave wing, and divide it into the follow- 
ing sub-families: Troglodytine, Brachy- 
podine, Timaliine, Cisticoline, and Mimine. 


ti-mal-Li-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. timali(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Timaliide (q.v.), 
approximately equivalent to the family Tima- 
liide as first described above. Bill moderate, 
keel curved; nostrils exposed ; wings short 
and rounded; tail graduated; tarsi long and 
strong; toes long, strong, with large scales 
above ; claws compressed and sharp, 


tim-ar-cha, s. 
honour, respect.] 
Entom. ; A genus of Chrysomelide, akin to 
Chrysomela, but without wings, and having 
the elytra joined. One species, Timarcha 
tenebricosa, is popularly called the Bloody-nose 
Beetle. 


vy 
ti-ma/-ri-t, s. [Turk.] (See extract.) 
“Those who, by a kind of feudal tenure, possess 
land on condition of service, are called Tima iots ; 
they serve as Spahis, picomlis to the extent of terri- 
tory, and bring a certain number into the field, gener- 
ally cavalry.”—BSyron: Bride of Abydos. (Note) 


tim’-bal, s. [TymBat.] 


timber (1), * tim-bre, * tym ber, s. & a. 
[A.8. timber = stuff or material to build with ; 
cogn. with Dut. timmer = timber or structure ; 
Icel. timbr; Dan. tommer; Sw. timmer; Ger. 
zimmer =a room, timber ; Goth. timrjan = to 
build; timrja=a builder; Icel. timbra = to 
build; Dan. tomre; Ger. zimmern; A.S. tim- 
brian = to build. From the same root as Gr. 
déum (demo) =to build; Eng. dome, domicile, 
domestic, &c.; Lat. domus=a house. ‘the 6 
is excrescent, as in nwmber.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Trees cut down, squared, or capable of 
being squared, into beams, rafters, boards, 
planks, &c., to be employed in the construc- 
tion of houses, ships, &c., or in carpentry, 
joinery, &c. [BatTren, Beam, Boarp, DEAL, 
Post, Rarter, &c.] Timber is usually sold 
by the load. A load of rough or unhewn 
timber is forty cubic feet, and a load of squared 
timber fifty cubic feet, estimated to weigh 
twenty cwt. In the case of planks, deals, 
&c., the load consists of so many square feet. 
Thus, a load of one-inch plank is 600 square 
feet, a load of planks thicker than one inch 
equals 600 square feet divided by the thick- 
ness in inches. The term is often used for all 
kinds of felled and seasoned wood. 

2, A general term for growing trees yielding 
wood suitable for constructive purposes. The 
chief are fir, pine, oak, ash, elm, beech, syea- 
more, walnut, chestnut, mahogany, teak, &c. 

“Okes there are as faire, straight, tall, and as good 

timber as any can be, and also great store."—Hackluyt: 
Voyages, iii. 275. 

3. Sometimes applied to growing trees; 

trees generally ; woods. 


“The lack of timber is the most serious drawback of 
Hiss whole region.”—Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p, 


4, A piece of wood for building, or already 
framed ; one of the main beams of a building. 


“Timbers and planks .. . were all prepared.”~ 
Anson: Voyages, bik. tii, ch. iii, Ve 


(Gr. tipapxia (timarchia) = 


POAt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing 


1=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, d 
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* 5, The materials for any structure. (Used 
also figuratively, as in the example.) 


“Such dispositions are the very errors of human 
nature: and yet they are the fittest timber to make 

liticks of, like to knee timber, that is good for ships 

be tossed, but not for houses that shall stand firm.” 
—Bacon. 


6. The body, stem, or trunk of a tree. 


“We take 
From every tree lop, bark, and part o’ the timber.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V/I1., i. 2. 


7, Aleg. (Naut. slung.) 

II, Technically : 

1, Mining: Planks set to support the roof 
and sides of a gallery or drift. A set of tim- 
bers consists of the cap or head-piece, two 
uprights, legs, or stanchions, and the sleeper 
or sill. 

2. Shipbuild.: One of the curved frames 
which form the ribs of a ship. They are built 
up of several pieces. The floor-timbers are 
between the keel and keelson, and the out- 
ward and upward extension-pieces are fut- 
tocks, first, second, third, &. The portions 
extending above the deck-level are the top 
timbers. (Usually in the plural.) 

B. As adj. : Made or constructed of wood : 
as, a timber house, timber work. 


Timbers in the head : 

Shipbuild. : Pieces of timber with one end 
bearing on the upper cheeks, and the other 
exteuded to the main rail of the head. 


timber-and-room, s. 

Shipbuild.: The width of a timber and a 
space. Also called room-and-space, or berth- 
and-space. 

timber-brick, s. A piece of timber, of 
the size and shape of a brick, inserted in 
brickwork to attach the finishings to. 


timber-frame, s. 
BAW (q.V.). 
timber-head, s. 


Shipbuild.: So much of a frame-timber as 
rises above the deck. 


timber-hitch, s. 

Naut.: The end of a rope taken round a 
spar, led under and over the standing part, 
and passed two or three turns round its own 
part, making a jamming-eye. 

* timber-lode, s. 

Law; A service by which tenants formerly 
were bound to carry felled timber from the 
woods to the lord’s house. 

timber-man, s. 

Mining: The man employed in placing 
supports of timber in the inine. 

*timber-mare, s. A sort of wooden 


horse on which soldiers were made to ride as 
&@ punishment. 


timber-measure, s. [Timper, s., A.I.1.] 


“ timber-merchant, s. A dealer in tim- 
er. 


timber-scribe, s. 


timber-sow, s. 
wood-louse. 
“Divers creatures, though they be loathsome to 


take, are of this kind; as earth-worms, timber-sows, 
snails."—Bacon, 


The same as GANG- 


A race-knife (q.v.). 
A worm in wood; a 


timber-toe, s. A ludicrous term for a 
wooden leg or a person with a wooden leg. 
Used also in the East-end of London for a 
person wearing clogs. 


timber-trade, s. Commerce in timber. 
Up till the time of Henry VIII. the woods 
and forests of England supplied the timber 
which the country required. ~In this reign 
and that of Queen Elizabeth various measures 
were passed to prevent waste of native wood, 
and a timber trade from abroad arose. In the 
United States the abundance of native timber 
renders unnecessary any foreign trade except 
as an exportation, or the importation of fine 
cabinet woods from the tropics. The export of 
American timber (crude and manufactured) 
from the ports of the United States is large, 
reaching in 1890 the value of $28,255,745, 
The annual lumber product of this country is 
estimated as worth $700,000,000. 


timber-tree, s. A tree yielding wood fit 
for building purposes. 


timber-wain, s. A timber-waggon. 


“Downward the ponderous timber-wain resounds.” 
Wordsworth: Evening Walk, 


timber-work, * timber-worke, s. 
Work constructed of wood ; wvodwork. 

“The stone work withstandeth the fier, and the 
timber-worke the battell raim.”—Goldinge: Caesar, 
fol. 19L 

timber-worm, s. Probably the larva of 

a beetle which bores into and feeds on timber. 


timber-yard, s. A yard or place where 
timber is stored. 


* tim/-ber (2), s. [Fr. timbre ; Sw. timber ; Low 
Ger. timmer ; Ger. zimmer =a certain number 
of skins. Remote etym. doubtful.} An old 
mercantile term, used both in England and 
Scotland to deuote a certain number of skins, 
in the case of the skins of martens, ermine, 
sables, and the like, 40; of other skins, 130. 

“ Having presented them with two timber of sables.” 

—Heylin: Reformation, ii. 202, 
tim’-ber (3), s. [Fr. timbre=a crest, a helmet. ] 

Heraldry: 

1. A row or rank of ermine in a nobleman’s 
coat. 

2. The helmet, mitre, coronet, &c., when 
placed over the arms in a complete achieve- 
ment, 


ari (1), * tim-bre, v.t. & i. [TrmBER 
Logs 
A. Trans.: To furnish or construct with 
timber ; to support with timber. 


“The sides of this road, it was said, were not suffi- 
ciently timbered.”—Daily Chronicle, March 16, 1887. 


* B. Intrans.: To take to a tree; to settle 
or build on a tree. 


“The one took up in a thicket of brushwood, and 
the other timbered upon a tree hard by.”—L’ Estrange. 


* tim’-ber (2), v.t. [TrmBeEr (3), s.] To sur- 
mount, to decorate, as a crest does a coat of 
arms. 

“A purple plume timbers his stately crest.” 


Sylvester. 
tim’-béred, * tim-bred, a. [Eng. timber 
(1), 8.5 -ed.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Furnished or constructed with timbers. 


“ A low timbered house, where the governour abides 
all the daytime.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1688). 


2. Covered or abounding with growing 
timber ; wooded: as, The country is well 
timbered. 

*TI, Figuratively: 

1. Built, framed, shaped, formed. 


“T think, Hector was not so clean timbered.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


2. Massive ; like timber. 
“His timbered bones all broken rudely rumbled.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ii, 50, 
tim’-bér-ér, s. [Eng. timber (1), 8.; -er.] A 
timber-man. 

timberer’s axe, s. 

Mining: An axe or hatchet used in chop- 
ping to length, and notching the timbers 
which support the roof and sides of the 
gallery or drift. 


tim’-bér-ling, s. 


[Eng. timber (1), s.; dimin. 
suff. -ling.] A small timber-tree. 


(Prov.) 


*tim-bes-tere, * tym-bes-tere, s. [Eng. 
timb(rel); fem. suff. -ster.}] A Woman who 
played on the timbrel or tambourine, to the 
musie of which she danced. They often went 
about in bands or companies. 


“A troop of timbrel-girls (or tymbesteres, as they 
oe popularly called),”—Lytton: Last of the Barons, 
ch, ii. 


*tim-bour-ine, s. [TAMBOURINE.] 
*tim-bre (1), s. [Trmser (1), s.] 


*tim-bre (2), s. [Fr.] 
(2), 8. (q.¥.). 
timbre (bre as ber) (3), s. [Fr.] 
Her.: The crest which in any achievement 
stands on the top of the helmet. 


tim’-bre (bre as bér) (4), tym-bre, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. tympanum =a-drum.] [TIMBREL.] 
Music: 
*1, A timbrel (q.v.). 
“ Where as she passeth by the streate, 
There was ful many a tymbre beat, 
And many a maide carolende.” 
Gower: 0, A., Vi. 
2. The quality of tone distinguishing voices, 
instruments, and stops, irrespective of pitch 
or intensity. All the notes of a given stop of 
an organ have of necessity the same timbre, 
but in pitch they range throughout the extent 


The same as TIMBER 


of the chromatic scale. Corresponding notes 
of stops pitched in unison, such as the open 
diapason, dulciana, trumpet, bassoon,cremona, 
vox humana, have the same pitch, but each 
differs from the others in timbre ; the quality 
of the tone is different. This difference is 
attained in various ways. Some of the pipes 
have wooden mouth-pieces, others metallic 
mouth-pieces, reed pipes, reeds of varying 
qualities, tubes of varying proportions and 
shapes, to imitate the peculiar sounds of the 
various instruments after which they are 
named, as flute, trumpet, bassoon, oboe, &c. 


tim’-brel, * tim’-brell, * tym-brel,* tym- 
byre, s. [A dimin. from Mid. Eng. timbre, 
from Fr. timbre; O. Fr. tymbre=a timbrel, 
from Lat. tympanum =a drum, from Gr. 
TUutravov (tumpanon) =a kettledrum.] [Tym- 
PANUM.] 

Music: An instrument of music; a kind of 
drum, tabor, or tambourine. It has been in 
use from the earliest times (Exod. xv. 20). It 
is now known as a tambourine. 

“ Field, town, and city with his name do ring; 

The tender virgins to their témbrels sing 

Ditties of him.” Drayton: David & Goliah, 

* timbrel-girl, s. A timbestere (q.v.). 


“She saw... the hateful timbrel-girls, followed by 
the rabble, and weaving their strange dances towards 
the spot.”—Lytton: Lust of the Barons, ch. iii. 


*tim’-brelled, * tim’-breled, a. [Eng. 
timbrel ; -ed.] Sung to the accompaniment of 
the timbrel. 

“Tn vain with timbreled anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark.’ 
Milton: On the Nativity. 

*tim-brol-0-sy, s._ [Fr. timbre=a stamp} 
Eng. sulf. -ology.] The science or study o} 
postage-stam ps. 


*tim-broph-1-ly, s._ [Fr. timbre =a stamp, 
and Gr. giAéw (philed) =to love.] The same 
as PHILATELY (q.V.). 


“Tt is possibly a question whether the science should 
properly, be called philately or timbrophily, It is, we 

elieve, also styled in some English works timbrology.” 
—Atheneum, Oct. 1, 1881, p. 431. 


*tim-bu-rine’, a. [TAMBouRINE.] 


time (1), *tyme, s. [A.S. tima = time; cogn. 
with Icel. timi; Dan. time; Sw. timme= an 
hour. From the same root as tide (q.v.). ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The general idea of successive existence 3 
measure of duration. It is absolute or rela- 
tive. Absolute time is considered without 
any relation to bodies or their motions. It 
is conceived by us as unbounded, continueus, 
homogeneous, unchangeable in the order of 
its parts and divisible without end. Relative 
time is the sensible measure of any portion of 
duration, often marked by particular pheno- 
mena, as the apparent revolution of the 
celestial bodies, the rotation of the earth on 
its axis, &c. Relative time is divided into 
years, months, weeks, days, hours, minutes, 
seconds, and measured by instruments con- 
structed for the purposes, as clocks, watches, 
chronometers, clepsydras, sun-dials, hour- 
glasses, &c., the first three being those com- 
monly etnployed. Time is often personified 
as an old man, winged and bearing a scythe. 


“Our conception of time originates in that of 
motion; and particularly in those regular and 
eae motions carried on in the heavens, the parts 
of which, from their perfect siinilarity to each othe», 
are correct measures of the continuous and successive 
quantity called Zime, with which they are conceived 
to co-exist. Time therefore may be defined, The per- 
ceived number of successive movements.”—Gillies 
Aristotle's Ethics ; Analysis, ch. ii. 

2, A particular portion or part of duration, 
whether past, present, or future, and con- 
sidered either as a space or as a point, @ 
period as well as a moment; season, inoment, 
occasion. 

“At that ¢ime I made her weep.” 
Shakesp.: T'wo Gentlemen, iv. 4& 

3. An age; a part of duration distinct from 
other parts ; the period at which any definite 
event occurred or person lived: as, This 
happened in the time of Moses. 

¥ The time: The present age or period. 

“ The time is out of joint.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 5. 

4, A proper occasion or season for anything} 
hence, an opportunity. 

“But an adversary of no common prowess was 

watching his time.’'—Macauluy: Hist. Lng., ch. iv, 

5. Life or duration of life regarded as em- 
ployed or destined to employment; the al- 
lotted period of life. j 

“T like this place, 


And willingly would waste my time in it.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ti. 4 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 2, © = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. — 


| 
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6. The present life; existence or duration 
of a being in this world. 

7. All time, the future, eternity. 

“To keep your name living to time.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanuas, v. 8 
8. The state of things at a particular 
moment or season; prevailing state of cir- 
cumstances; circumstances. (Generally in 
the plural, and often with an adjective, as 
good times, hard times, &c.) 
“ The spacious times of great Elizanetb.” 
Tennyson: Dream of Fuir Women, 7. 
9. Performance or occurrence of an action 
or event with reference to repetition; hence, 
simply used by way of multiplication. 
“ Ay ne, she cries, and twenty times Woe, woe.” 
Shakesp. - Venus & Adonis, 833, 
10. Leisure; sufficient time or opportunity. 
“ Little time for idle questioners.” 
Tennyson: Enid, 272, 
*11. Duration of a being ; age, years. 
“ A youth of greater time than I shall show to be.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, ii. 7. 
12. Hour of death, period of travail or the 
(Luke i. 57.) 

13. One of the three dramatic unities 
formerly considered essential in the classical 
drama. The Unity in time consisted in keep- 
ing the period embraced in the action of the 
‘piece within the limit of twenty-four hours. 
{Uniry.] 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gram. : The same as TENSE, s. (q.V.). 

2. Music: 

(1) The relative duration of a sound (or rest) 
‘as measured by the rhythmical proportions of 
the different notes, taking the semibreve (O) 
as the unit or standard; the minim (,) being 
half the seinibreve ; the crotchet (¢) half the 
minim ; the quaver (g*) half the crotchet, and 
so on. 

(2) The division of musical phrases into 
certain regulated portions measured with 
regard to the value of the notes with respect 
to the semibreve, which, in modern music, is 
held to be the standard of time. There are 
two sorts of time: duple, with two, four, or 
eight beats in the bar ; and triple, with three 
beats ina bar. There is also compound time, 
or time formed of the union of triple with 
duple, and triple with triple, each having a 
distinctive time signature. 

(8) The absolute velocity or pace at which 
a@ movement is performed, as indicated by the 
directions, quick, slow, presto, grave, lento, 
allegro, &e. 

3. Phrenol.: One of the perceptive faculties, 
the organ of which is divided into two portions, 

one placed above the middle of each eyebrow. 
It is supposed to enable one to conceive the 
duration of events or phenomena, and their 
simultaneous or successive occurrence, 

¥ Time is the generic term; it is either 
taken for the whole or the part. We speak 
of time when the simple idea of time only is 
to be expressed, as the time of the day, or the 
time of the year. The date is that period of 
time which is reckoned from the date or com- 

-mencement of a thing to the time that it is 
spoken of; hence, we speak of a thing as 
being of a long or a short date. Era and 
epoch both refer to points of time rendered re- 
markable by events ; but the former is more 
commonly employed in the literal sense for 
points of computation in chronology, as the 

hristian era; the latter is indefinitely em- 
ployed for any period distinguished by 


} 


- Temarkable events ; the grand rebellion is an 


epoch in the history of England. (Crubb.) 
4 1. Absolute time: Time irrespective of 
local standards; time everywhere reckoned 
from one standard. 

2. Apparent time, Solar time: Time as reck- 
the movements of the sun; time as 


3. Astronomical time: Mean solar time, 
~ reckoned by counting the hours continuously 
- from one to twenty-four, instead of dividing 
them into two twelves. 

_ 4, Attimes: At distant intervals of duration. 
__ * The Spirit of the Lord began to move him at times.” 
Judges xiii. 25. 

5. Civil time: Time as reckoned for the 
poses of civil or of ordinary life. In most 
sed countries the division of civil time is 
to years, months, weeks, days, hours, 
utes, and seconds, besides vaguer desig- 
ons, such as morning, noon, evening, 


6. Common time: 

(1) Mil. : The ordinary time taken in march- 
ing, being about ninety paces per minute, as 
distinguished from quick time, in which 110 
paces are taken, 

(2) Music : [Common-TIME]. 

7. Equation of time: [Equation]. 

8. Greenwich time: Time as settled by the 
passage of the sun’s centre over the meridian 
of Greenwich, England. [Rariway-TIME.] 

9, In good time : 

(1) At the right moment; in good season. 


“To just in good time.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, il. 2. 


(2) Fortunately, (Often used’ 
ironically.) 
“ In good time here comes the noble duke.” 
Shakesp. + Richard 111, ti, 1. 
10. In time: 


is (1) At the right moment; before it is too 
ate. 


“Gentle physic given in time had cured me.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iv. 2. 


(2) In course of time; in the course of 
things; by degrees: eventually: as, He got 
well in time. 

11. Local time: Time determined by the 
moment at which the sun comes to the 
meridian at any particular place. As the ex- 
tension of the railroad system has introduced 
railroad, or standard, time into every part 
of the United States, the reckoning of local 
time is becoming obsolete. [SraNDARD-TIME, 
UNIVERSAL-TIME. | 

12. Mean time, Mean solar time: [MEAN- 
TIME]. 

13. Nick of time: The exact moment in 
point of time required by necessity or con- 
venience ; the critical moment. 

14. Railroad time: Standard time, to which 
all railroad clocks are adjusted. 

{ Central-time ; Lastern-time ; Mountain-time ; 
Pacific-time. [See UNIVERSAL-TIME.] 

15. Sidereal time: [SIDEREAL-TIME]. 

16. Solar time: [{ 2.1. 

17. Time about: Alternately. 

18. Time enough: In season; soon enough, 

19. Time of day: 

(1) A greeting or salutation appropriate to 
the hour of the day, as Good morning, Good 


evening, &c. 


“When every one will give the time of day.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, tii. 1 


(2) The latest aspect of affairs; a dodge. 
(Slang.) 

*20. Time of grace: Time during which 
hunting could be lawfully carried on. 

21. Time out of mind, Time immemorial: 

Law: Time beyond legal memory : that is, 
the time prior to the reign of Richard L, 
A.D. 1189. 

22. To beat time: [BEAT, v., CO. 16]. 

23. To move, run, or go against time: To 
move, run, or go, as a horse, a runner, &c., 
as fast as possible so as to ascertain the, 
greatest speed attainable, or the greatest 
distance that can be passed over in a certain 
time. 

24. To kill time: To beguile time ; to occupy 
one’s self so as to cause the time to pass 
pleasantly or without tediousness, 

25. To lose time : 

(1) To fail by delay to take full advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by the conjunc- 
ture; to delay. 


“ The earl lost no time, but marched day and night.” 
—Clarendon, 


(2) To go too slow: as, A watch or clock 
loses time. 

26, True time: 

(1) Ord. Lang.: Mean time as kept by a 
good clock, é 
_ (2) Astron.: Apparent time as reckoned 
from the transit of the sun’s centre over the 
meridian. 

| Time is used in many compounds, the 
meanings of which are for the most part self- 
explanatory : as, time-battered, time-enduring, 
time-worn, &c., 


time-ball, s. A ball ona pole, dropped 
by electricity at a.prescribed instant of time 
(usually 12 m.); an electric time-ball. It is 
used especially in maritime cities to give time 
to the officers of the ships in port. 


happily. 


time - bargain, s. An engagement en- 
tered into with a view to being closed before 
or at a given time. The subject of these 
bargains may be any commodity whatever, 
such as cotton, iron, wool, tobacco, corn, &c., 


» and purchases or sales of these commodities 


against time are often made. But by far the 
largest number of time bargains are made in 
Stock Exchange securities ; and are generally 
mere gambling transactions, carried on from 
time to time by the mere payment of the dif- 
ference between the stipulated price and the 
actual price on the settling-day. 

“ Time-bargains originuted in the practice of closing 
the bank for six weeks in each quarter for the pre- 
paration of the dividends, As no transfer could be 
made during that period, it became a practice to bu: 
and sell for the opening. The habit, once formed, 
was extended to other stocks, and as neither stock 
nor capital was necessary for the conclusion of bar- 
gains, it opened the way for a host of needy adven 
turers, who were not slow to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of making a gain, while they had nothing 

lose,” —Bithell: Counting-house Dict, 

time-beguiling, a. Making time pass 
quickly and pleasantly away. 
“A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of his fond partner, silent in the nest.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
*time-bettering, a. Improving the 
state of things ; full of innovations. 
“ Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 82, 
*time-bewasted, a. Consumed or used 
up by time. 
“* My oil-dried lamp, and time-bewasted light.” 


Shakesp.: Richard L1., 1. &%& 
* time-bill, s. 


A time-table. 
time-book, s. <A book in which is kept 


a record of the time persons have worked. 


*time-candle, s. A candle in which the 
size and quality of the material and the wick 
are so regulated that a certain length will 
burn ina given time. Candles coloured or in- 
dented at certain intervals so as to mark time 
were patented in England in 1859. 


time-detector, s. An instrument for 
recording the time at which a watchinan may 
be present at different stations on his beat. 


time-fuse, s. A fuse which can be so 
arranged as to explode a charge at a certain 
determinate interval after the time of its igni- 
tion. This is usually effected either by cutting 
out or off a portion of the fuse or by employ- 
ing compositions of which given lengths burn 
at different rates, 


time-gun, s. A gun which is fired by 
electricity at a particular time of day, as on the 
falling of a time-ball, or as a substitute for it. 


time-hallowed, a. Hallowed or sancti- 


fied by age. 
“The energetic words * 
Which a time-haliowed poet hath employ'd.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv 
time-honored, a. Honored for a 
long time; venerable and worthy of honor 
by reason of antiquity and long continuance 3 
being of a venerable age. 


“ Herself the solitary scion left 


Of a time-honoured race.” Byron: Dream, 2 


time-keeper, s. 


1, A clock, watch, or chronometer. 

“The same watch, or time-keeper, which I had 
carried out in my last voyage."—Cook: Third Voyage, 
bk. i, ch. i. 

2. A person who keeps, marks, regulates, 
or records the times, as of the departure of 
conveyances, performances in races, &c., 
hours worked by workmen, &c. 


time-lock, s. A lock having clock-work 
attached, which, when wound up and locked, 
prevents the bolt being withdrawn, even by 
means of the proper key, until a certain inter- 
val of time has elapsed. 


time-piece, s. An instrument for re- 
cording time; especially a small clock placed 
on mantel-pieces, side-tables, &c. 

“That warning time-piece never ceased.” 
Longfellow : Old Clock on the Stairs. 

time-pleaser, s. One who complies 
with the prevailing opinions, whatever they 
may be. 


“ Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nubleness,” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iil. 1 


time-server, s. 

*1. One engaged in serving his time. Not 
originally conveying the imputation which it 
does now. 


“ He is a guod time-server that improves the present 
for God’s glory and his own salvation.”"—Fuller ; Holy’ 
State, vol. iii, ch. xix. 


} Déat, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhim, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc.= bel, del. 
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2. One who acts in accordance with cir- 
cumstances; one who suits his conduct, 
opinions, and manners to the times ; one who 
obsequiously complies with the ruling power. 


time-serving, «a. & s. ‘ 
A. 4s adj.: Complyiug with the times; 
obsequiously complying with the ruling power. 
“Tn vain the time-serving bishops rauged themselves 


on the king's side."—Gardiner & Mullinger: Introd. 
to Eng. Hist., ch. iii. 


B. As subst.: An acting conformably to 
times and seasons; usually an obsequious 
compliance with the humours of those in 
power, implying a surrender of one’s inde- 
pendence, and sometimes of one’s integrity. 

“Tf such, by trimming and time-serving, which are 

but two words for the same thing, abandon the Church 
of England, this will produce confusion,”—South, 
time-servingness, s. The quality or 
state of being time-serving ; a truckling line 
ef conduct. 
“ Time-servingness and malice.”—North ; Life of Lord 
Guilford, i. 2. 

time-table, s. 

1, A table or register of times, as of the 
hours of departure or arrival of trains, steam- 
boats, &e., of the hours to be observed in 
schools, &c. 

2. A record of time of employés. 

3. A board divided by vertical and hori- 
zontal lines representing time and distance re- 
spectively, and used to denote speed of trains. 

4, A table containing the relative value of 
every note in music, 


time, v.f. & i. (Time, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To adapt to the time, or occasion; to 
bring, begin, or perform at the proper time or 
season. 


“The powerful impression being well timed, pro- 
duced in them a permanent reformation,”—Knoz : 
Winter Evenings, even. 20, 


2. To regulate as to time, 
“ Alone I tread this path—for aught I know, 
Timing wy steps to thine.” 
Wordsworth : Poems on the Naming of Places, No, vi. 
3. To ascertain, mark, or record the time, 
duration, or rate of. 


“Tt would be well to know whether the speeds 
stated to have been attained by the Scotch express 
were proved by actual timing with a watch, or only 
guessed at.”—Globe, Sept. 2, 1885, 


4, To measure, as in music or harmony. 
*B. Intransitive: 

1, To keep time ; to harmonize. 

2. To waste time ; to procrastinate, to delay. 


“They timed it out all that spring, and a great part 
of the next summer."—Duaniel ; Hist. Zng., p. 81. 


*time’-ful, a. (Eng. time, and ful(l).] Season- 
able, timely, early. 


“Interrupting by his vigilant endeavours all offer of 
eee meee towards God."—Aaleigh: Hist, World, 
. 1, ch. vi. 


*time’-ist, s. [Eng. tim(e); -ist.] One who 
keeps time in music ; a timist. (Used with a 
qualifying adjective; as, a good timeist, a bad 
timeist.) 

“To do her justice, she was a perfect timeist.”— 
Reade: Never Too Late to Mend, ch. lxiv. 


time’-léss, a. [Eng. time, s. ; -less.] 
1, Unseasonable ; done at an improper time ; 
out of season. 


“Alas! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke.” 
Scott: Marmion, iii. (Introd.) 
*2. Untimely, premature, unnatural. 


“Revenge the blood of innocents 
That Guise hath slain by treason of his heart, 
i And brought by murder to their timeless ends.” 
Marlowe: Edward II, i. 1, 
*3. Without end ; interminable, 


“ Timeless night and chaos,” Young. 
*time’-léss-ly, adv. ([Eng. timeless; -ly.] 
In a timeless manner; unseasonably, prema- 
turely. 


“O fairest flow'r, no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose fading timelessly.” 
Milton: On the Death of an Infant, &c. 


time’-li-néss, s. (Eng. timely ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being timely ; seasonable- 
hess, opportuneness. 


“Tacitus pronounced his father-in-law Agricola 
happy, not only in the renown of his life, but the 
timeliness of his death.’—Scribner's Magazine, April, 
1880, p. 946, 


*time’-ling,s. [Eng. time, s. ; suff. -ling.] A 
time-server, 


“Divers numbers, which are faint-hearted and 
were, us it seemeth, but timelings."—Becon: Contents 
of Matthew's Gospel ; The Supplication, 


time’-ly, * time-lie, a. & adv. 
ly.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Seasonable ; being in good time; early. 
“ Heaven’s breathing influence fail'd not to bestow 


A timely promise of unlook'd-for fruit.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, 


* 92. Keeping time or measure. 
8. Early ; soon attained ; premature, 
‘Happy were I in my timely death.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, i, 1. 
* 4, Coming in due time, 


“ And sing to thee until that timelie death 
By heaveu's doome doo ende my earthlie daies.” 
Spenser » Iuines of Time. 
B. As adv.: In good time, early, soon, sea- 
sonably, betimes. 
“You spurn the favours offer’d from his hand, 
Think, timely think, what terrors are behind.” 
Goldsmith - An Oratorio, ii, 
* timely - parted, a. Having died a 
natural death. (Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI., iii. 2.) 


ti-mén’-6-guy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: A rope made fast to an anchor when 
stowed, to keep ropes from fouling on it. 


* time’-oils, * tim’-ois, a. 
-0us.] Timely, seasonable. 


“By a wise and timous inquisition, the peccant 
humours and humourists may be discovered, purged, 
or cut off.’—Bacon, 


* time’-olis-ly, a. [Eng. timeous; -ly.] Ina 
timeous manner; in good time; betimes. 


“But I timeously remembered pone West's 
entry in his diary.’ —Daily Telegraph, March 1, 1886. 


tim”ér, s. (Eng. tim(e), v.; -er.] One who 
or that which times; specif., a watch which 
has a seconds-hand, revolving once in a 
minute, and a counting hand which records 
minutes. It has a projecting pin which, 
when pressed, causes the hand to fly back to 
zero, and remain there till the pressure is re- 
moved, A form of stop-watch, keeping not 
actual time, but the time between events, 
such as the starting and arrival time in a 
race. [HALF-TIMER. | 


[Eng. time, s. 5 


tim/-id, s. [Fr. timide, from Lat. timidus = full 
of fear; timor = fear; timeo = to fear; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. timido.] Fearful; wanting 
nerve or courage to meet danger ; timorous. 


* And of rendering to hime services from which 
scrupulous or timid agents might have shrunk,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


ti-mid’-i-ty, s. [Fr. timidité, from Lat. 
timiditatem, accus. of timiditas, from timidus 
= timid (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
timid ; fearfulness ; want of courage to meet 
danger ; timorousness. 


“ This proceedeth from nothing else but extreame 
folly and timidity of heart."—P. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 234, 


tim’-id-ly, adv. (Eng. timid; -ly.] In a 
timid manner; without courage. 
tim’-id-néss, s. [Eng. timid; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being timid ; timidity. 


*tim’-id-otis, a. ([Lat. timidus = timid 
(q-v.).! . Timid, fearful, timorous. 
“ Fortune th’ audacious doth juvare, 
But lets the timidous miscarry.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. 1, ¢, tii. 
tim’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Timp, ¥.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Mach.: The regulation of the parts of a 
machine so that all the motions shall take 
place in due order and time. This may be 
illustrated in the sewing machine, in which 
the stroke of the needle, the shuttle, and the 
feed take place necessarily in an exact se- 
quence. 


timing-apparatus, s. 


Rail.: An apparatus for automatically re- 
cording the rate of speed of railway-trains. 


*tim/-ish, a. [Eng. tim(e); -ish.] Fashion- 
able. , 


“A timish gentleman accoutered with sword and 
peruke,”—Harl. Miscell., i. 612. 


tim’-ist, s. [Eng. tim(e) ; -ist.] 

1. One who keeps time in music. (With a 
qualifying adjective: as, a good timist, a bad 
timist.) 

* 2. A time-server. > 


“ A timist is a noun adjective of the present tense. 
He hath no more of a conscience than fear, and his 
religion is not his but the prince’s.”—Overbury : 
Characters, sign. E. 7, b. 


{Eng. time; | tim’/-mén, s. [Tam.nz.] 


Fabric: A kind of woollen cloth ; tamine, 


! « aiid the toils of broadcloth and timmen.”—Miss 
Ferrier: Inheritance, iii, 12, 


tim’-mér, s. [TimsER.] (Scotch.) 


ti-moc-ra-¢cy, s.  [Gr. rimoxparia (timo- 
kratia): tn (timé) = honour, worth, and 
kpatéw (krated) = to rule.} A form of govern- 
ment in which a certain amount of property 
is requisite as a qualification for office. Ib 
also signified a government which formed a 
sort of mean between aristocracy and oli- 
garchy, when the ruling classes, composed of 
the best and noblest citizens, struggled for 
pre-eminence between themselves. 


“ Timocracy [is] a term made use of by some Greek 
writers, especially Aristotle, to signify a peculiar form 
of constitution; but there are two different senses in 
which it is thus used, corresponding to the different 
meanings of the word, Tj47), a price, or honour, from 
which it is derived. According to the first, it repre- 
sents a state in which the qualification for office is a 
certain amount of property ; in the latter, it is a kind 
of mean between aristocracy and oligarchy, when the 
ruling class, who are still the best and noblest citizens, 
struggle for pre-eminence amongst themselves,"— 
Brande & Cox, 


* ti’-m6-crat-ic, a [Timocracy.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a timocracy. 


“ The timocratic democracies of the Achseans rose 
upon the ruins of those intellectual . . . oligarchies.” 
—G. H. Lewes: Hist. Philosophy (ed, 1880), i. 25. 


ti-mon-eér’, s. [Fr. timonnier, from timon = 
ahelm or tiller, from Lat. temonem, accus. of 
temo = a pole.] 
Naut.: A helmsman ; also, one on the look- 
out who directs a helmsman, 


“While o'er the ah the ship impetuous flies 
The helm th’ atténtive timoneer applies.” 


Falconer: Shipwreck, it. 


* ti’-mon-ist, s. [See def.] A misanthrope; 
like 7'imon of Athens. 
“T did it to retire me from the world 
And turn my muse into a Timonist.” 
Dekker » Satiromastiz. 
* ti/-mo6n-ize, v.i. [Timonist.] To play the 
misanthrope. 


“T should be tempted to Timonize, and clap a Satyr 
on the whole species."—G@entleman Instructed, p. 306. 


tim-6-rd’-so, adv. [Ital.] 
Mus.: With hesitation. 


tim’-or-oiis, * tim’-ér-olis, * tym-er- 
ous, a. [As if from a Lat. timorosus, from 
timor = fear.] [Tim1pD.] 


1. Fearful of danger ; 
courage or nerve. 
“So with her young, amid the woodland shades, 
A timorous hind the lion’s court invades.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvii, 141. 
2. Indicating fear; characterized by fear ; 
full of scruples. 
“ With like témorous accent and dire yell.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, 4. 1. 
tim’-or-olis-ly, * tim’-ér-oiis-ly, adv. 
(Eng. timorous ; -ly.] In a timorous manner ; 
fearfully ; timidly ; with fear. 


“ Timorously confess 
The manner and the purpose of his treasons.” 
Shakesp. : Richard 1/1., iii, 5. 


tim’-or-olis-néss, * tym-er-ous-nesse, 
s. [Eng. timorous; -ness.]) The Rays or 
state of being timorous ; fearfulness ; timidity. 


“Tf he finds in any of them a foolish timorousness 
(for so he calls the first appearance of a tender con- 
science), he calls them fools and blockheads,”— 
Bunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


tim’-or-some, a. [Lat. timor=fear; Eng 
suff. -some.] Easily frightened; timid. (Scotch.) 


Tim’-0-thy, s. [Lat. Timotheus; Gr. Tyud- 
Geos (Timotheos) = one who honours God; as 
adj. = honouring God; tdw (timad) = to 
honour, and @eds (theos) = God.] 

Script. Biog.: One of the companions of 
St. Paul on his missionary travels. Timothy 
was born either at Lystra or Derbe; his father 
was & Greek, his mother a Jewess (Acts xvi. 
1-2). Both his mother Eunice and his grand- 
mother Lois were Christians (2 Tim. i. 5), 
having probably been converted by St. Paul 
on his first missionary tour through Lycaonia 
(Acts xiv. 6). Hence Timothy early knew the 
[Jewish] scriptures, probably with Christian 
interpretations (2 Tim. iii. 15); but his actual 
conversion seems to have been effected through 
the instrumentality of St. Paul, if, indeed, 


timid; wanting 


this be the meaning of the phrase ‘‘my own 


son in the faith” (1 Tim. i. 2). His constitution 
was feeble, sensitive, with a certain tendency 
to asceticism, yet not free from temptation to 


“youthful lusts” (2 Tim. ii. 22), He was 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, ; 


' oF, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, c= 6; ey =a; qu =kw. 
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; strongly recommended to St. Paul by the 
Christians at Lystra and Iconium. The apostle 
therefore chose him as missionary colleague, 
“4 and had him circumcised for the sake uf 
- facilitating his work among the Jews (Acts 
xvi. 8). He thoroughly gained the confidence 
and affection of St. Paul, and was with him 
in Macedonia and Corinth (A.D. 52-58; Acts 
xvii. 14, xviii. 5 ; 1 Thess. i. 1), and at Ephesus, 
from which he was despatched for special duty 
to Corinth (a.p. 55-56; 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10). 
Returning, he was with St. Paul when the 
second epistle to the Corinthians and that to 
the Romans were penned (2 Cor. i. 1; Rom. 
xvi. 21), as also when he passed through Asia 
Minor prior to his arrest (A.p. 57-58; Acts 
xx. 4), and during his imprisonment at Rome 
‘A.D. 61-63; Col. i. 1; Philem. 1; Phil. i. 1). 
robably abont a.p. 64 he was left in charge 
of the Ephesian church. In Heb. xiii. 23 his 
own imprisonment and liberation are recorded. 
Tradition makes him ultimately suffer mar- 
tyrdom, either in a.p. 96 or in a.p, 109. 


¥ (G) The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
‘imothy : 
New Test. Canon: An epistle addressed by 
St. Paul to Timothy. Some persons in the 
Ephesian church had taught, or appeared dis- 
posed to teach, a doctrine different from that 
of the apostle. Paul therefore, on departing 
for Macedonia, left Timothy behind to restrain 
those false teachers (1 Tim. i, 3-7), preten- 
tious men too much given to profitless “ fables 
and endless genealogies” (verse 4). Paul 
charged Timothy to preach the gospel, de- 
fining it as ‘‘a faithful saying, and worthy of 
 allacceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners” (i. 5-20). Paul 
_ then commends prayer (ii. 1-8), defines the 
‘position of women in the Christian church 
+ (9-15), explains the duties of a bishop (iii. 1-7), 
and of a deacon and his wife (iii. 8-13), and, 
expressing the hope that he soon may see 
_ Timothy (iii. 14), gives him personal coun- 
4 sel (15), presents as beyond controversy the 
mystery (hidden thing) of godliness (16), 
os predicts by the Spirit perilous times (iv. 1-4), 
adds fresh injunctions to his younger col- 
league (v.-vi.), explaining what his action 
- should be towards elderly and younger men, 
and elder and younger women (v. 1-16), the 
_ Christian functionaries called elders (17), 
slaves (vi. 1-2), the rich (17-19), and what 
should be his conduct in the office which he 
held in trust (20-21). Eusebius summed up 
the verdict of Christian antiquity in placing 
the first epistle to Timothy among the Ho- 
- mologoumena. Modern rationalistic crities, 
from Schmidt and Schleiermacher ta Renan, 
have denied its authenticity, of which, how- 
ever, there have been powerful defenders. 
_ Various dates have been assigned to it; one 
of the most probable is a.p. 56. 


(2) The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy : , 
New Test. Canon: An epistle written by St. 
- Paul after he had become a prisoner (i. 8). 
~in Rome (17), in bonds (ii. 9), who had been at 
st once judicially examined and been re- 
tired to make his ‘‘answer” (iv. 16), a crisis 
: w1 ich, however, ended in his being “ delivered 
_ out of the mouth of the lion” [Nero (?)] (iv. 17). 
mencing by expressing his love for Timothy 
d liis earnest desire to see him (i. 1-5), he 
orts him to stedfastness in the faith (6-18), 
hardiness and unworldliness (ii. 1-7), to 
- the avoidance of frivolous and entangling ques- 
ions, to purity, (ii. 8-23), and to meekness 
der provocation (24-26). His counsels are 
ll the more fervent that many have deserted 
him for heresy or the world (i. 15, ii. 17, 18, 
10); and he foresaw that a general im- 
tience of sound doctrine was destined to 
ppear (iii. 1-17, iv. 1-4). A certain air of 
ness pervades the epistle, but the writer 
s forward to his probably near martyrdom 
yan. trust in his Redeemer whom he 
d o long and so well (iy. 6-8), He 
oses with sundry greetings and with the 
nediction? The evidence for the authenticity 
he epistle is the same as that for the pre- 
letter. Two dates assigned it are a.p. 63 
July or August a.p. 65. It seems to have 
the last of St. Paul’s epistles, 


othy-grass, s. 
Phlewm pratense. Its common name 
Mr. Timothy Hanson, who did much to 
cultivation in the United States 
la. It is a native of Europe, but is 
teusively grown in this country. It is 
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» 


f 
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often called Cat’s-tail Grass from its spike-like 
panicle, several inches long. It is tender and 
nutritious and much relished by cattle. 


* tim’-olis, a. [Treovs.] 


* tim’-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. timous; -ly.] In 
time ; timeously, betimes, 


*tim-whis-key, s. [Etym. doubtful] A 
light one-horse chaise without a head. 


“Tt is not like the difference between. . . a whiskey 
and a tim-whiskey, that is to say, no difference at all.” 
—Southey ; The Doctor, interch. xiv. 


tin, s. &a. [A.S. tin; cogn. with Dut., Icel., 

& Dan. tin; Sw. tern: Ger. zinn. The Wel. 
ystaen; Corn. stean; Bret. stéan; Ir. stan, 
ee étain are from Lat. stagnum, stannum 
= tin, 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally» 

(1) In the same sense as II, 1. 

(2) Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
[TiN-PLATE. ] 

2. Fig. : A slang term for money. 


“ And is this all! And I have seen the whole, 
Cathedral, chapel, nunnery, aud graves ! 
*Tis scautly worth the tin, upon my soul.” 
Blackie; Lays of Highlands & Isiands, p, 80. 


II, Technically : 

1, Chem.: Stannum. A tetrad metallic ele- 
ment, Symb. Sn; at. wt. 118; sp. gr. 7°28; 
found in the state of oxide in tin-stone, in 
Cornwall, and also in Saxony, Bohemia, and 
Malacca. To obtain the metal, the ore is first 
crushed to a powder, washed to free it from 
earthy impurities, and roasted in a reverber- 
atory furnace to expel sulphur and arsenic. 
It is then strongly heated with coal or char- 
coal, and the metal thus obtained cast into 
blocks. When pure it is a white metal with 
a high metallic lustre, is soft and malleable, 
and may be beaten into thin leaves (tinfoil). 
At a temperature of 200° it becomes brittle, at 
228° it fuses, and when raised to a white heat 
it enters into ebullition, and burns with a 
brilliant white Tight. When rubbed, it evolves 
a peculiar odour, and when beut backwards 
and forwards emits a peculiar crackling noise. 
It dissolves in hydrochloric, nitric, and sul- 
phuric acids. Tin forms two well-defined 
classes of compounds, viz., the stannous, in 
which it is bivalent, and the stannic, in which 
it is quadrivalent. It also forms an inter- 
mediate class called stannoso-stannic com- 
pounds. 

2. Hist. & Comm.: The tin-mines of Corn- 
wall have been worked from a very remote 
period. The Pheenicians probably cbtained 
the metal from the Scilly Isles, the Romans 
did so from Spain. In modern times the mines 
of Cornwall and Devon have been worked 
with much success. Tin is abundant in the 
Black Hills, South Dakota, but is difficult to 
extract from its ore, and is not much worked. 

3. Min.: Stated to have been found in 
Siberia with gold, and also in Bolivia; but it 
is still a doubtful native element. 

4. Pharm. : Tin-salts have been experimen- 
tally administered, though rarely, in some 
nervous affections, as epilepsy and chorea. 
By the Hindoo native doctors they are given 
chiefly for urinary affections. 

B,. As adj.: Made of tin: as, a tin pot, a 
tin canister, &e. 

{ Tin-ore = Cassiterite, Stannine; tin-oxide 
and tin-pyrites = Stannine; tin-stone = Cas- 
siterite. 


tin-dichloride, s. 


Chem.: SnCly. Stannous chloride. A gray 
resinous-looking substance, obtained in the 
anhydrous state by distilling a mixture of 
calomel and powdered tin. it is fusible be- 
low redness, and volatile at a higher tem- 
perature, 2 


tin-dioxide, s. 

Chem.: SnO»o. Stannic oxide. A white 
amorphous powder prepared by heating tin, 
or tin monoxide, in contact with air. It is 
very insoluble, not being attacked by acids 
even in the concentrated state. 

tin-glass, * tin-glasse, s. 

* 1, An old name for pewter or solder. 

2, The glassmakers’ name for bismuth, 


tin-glaze, s. 


Sp tahoe 


tin, v.t. 


ti-nam-i-de, s. pl. 


‘ Pottery; An opaque glaze, orenamel, having 


this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ihg. 
~tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del 


oxide of tin as a basis, used upon majolica 
ware and other fine pottery. 


tin-liquor, s. A dyer’s solution of tin, 
digested in hydrochloric and nitric acids, 
with an addition of salt. 


tin-monoxide, s. 

Chem.: SnO. Stannous oxide. A dense 
black powder prepared by heating stannous 
oxalate out of contact with air. It is perma- 
nent in the air, but when touched with a red- 
hot wire takes fire and burns like tinder. 


( tin-mordant, s. The sameas TIN-LIQUOR 
q.-V.). 
tin-ore, s. [TIN, s.] 


*tin-penny, s. A customary duty in 
England, formerly paid to the tithingmen for 
liberty to dig in tin mines. 


tin-pot, s. The first of the set of baths in 
which sheet-iron is dipped for tinning. 


tin-salt, s. 

Chem. ; SnCle,2H2O0. The hydrated chloride 
of tin produced by dissolving tin in hot 
hydrochloric acid. It crystallizes in needles, 
freely soluble in water, and is extensively 
used as a mordant in dyeing and calico-print- 
ing. 

tin-saw, s. 

Bricklay.: A saw used by bricklayers for 
cutting kerfs in bricks in order to render 
them more readily dressed by the axe which 
hews them into shape for the skew or gauged 
work, dome, or niche for which they are 
destined, 


tin-scrap, s. Clippings or scraps made 
in the manufacture of tin-ware. It consists 
of iron plate, partially alloyed, and also 
coated with tin, the amount of the latter 
varying from three to five per cent. In 
wey id wares the tin is itself debased with 
ead. 


tin-sesquioxide, s. 

Chem. : SngO3. A slimy substance obtained 
by the action of ferric oxide on stannous 
chloride. It is soluble in hydrochloric acid 
and in ammonia, 


tin-smith, s. 
tin or tin-plate. 


tin-tack, s. A tack dipped in melted tin. 


tin-tetrachloride, s. 

Chem.: SnCly. Stannie chloride. A thin, 
colourless, mobile liquid obtained by distil- 
ling a mixture of powdered tin and corrosive 
sublimate. It boils at 120°, fumes in the air, 
and, when mixed with water, solidifies to a 
soft mass called butter of tin. 


tin-trichloride, s. 


Chem.: SnCls. Stannoso-stannic chloride, 
Produced by dissolving tin sesquioxide in 
hydrochloric acid. It is only known in solu- 
tion, and acts like a mixture of dichloride 
and tetrachloride, 


tin-type, s. A photograph taken on a 
tinned plate ; a stannotype or ferrotype. 


tin-white cobalt, s. 
Min.: The saine as SMALTINE (q.V.). 


*tin-worm, s. An insect; a species of 
millipede. (Bailey.) 


[Try, s.] 
1, To cover or overlay with tin. et 
“The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of 
single tin plates over it.”"—Mortimer. 
2. To put up in a tin case; as, To tin meat, 
fish, fruit, vegetables, &c. 


[Mod. Lat. tinam(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Ornith. : A family of Game Birds, with nine 
genera and thirty-nine species. Bill straight, 
flattened, with membrane at base, nostrils 
large; wings short aud concave, toes long. 
They form a very remarkable family, with 
the general appearance of partridges or hemi- 
podes, but with the tail very small or entirely 
wanting. They differ greatly in their organi- 
zation from any of the Old World Galline, 
and approach, in some respects, the Ostriches, 
They are very terrestrial in their habits 
frequenting the forests, open plains, an 
mountains of the Neotropical region, from, 
Patagonia and Chili to Mexico, but are absent 
from the Antilles. Their colouring is very 


The ore of tin. 


One who makes articles of 
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sober and protective, as is the case with so 
many ground-birds, and they are seldom 
adorned with crests or other ornamental 
plumes, so prevalent in the order to which 
they belong. (Wallace.) 


[Native name.] 
individual of the family 


tin-a-m6u, s. 
Ornith.: Any 
Tinamida (q.v.). 


tin’-a-mis, s. tinamou 
(q.v.). ] 

Ornith.: The type-genus of Tinamide, with 
seven species, ranging from Mexico to Para- 
guay. Bill rather short, hooked at tip, sides 
compressed, nostrils towards base; wings 
with third and fourth quills longest, tips 
curved ; tail very short, coverts lengthened ; 
claws thick and short. 


tin’-ca, s. [Lat.] 

1, Ichthy.: Tench (q.v.); a genus of Cypri- 
nide, with a single species, Tinca tinca 
(t vulgaris), found all over Europe in stagnant 
waters with soft bottom. Scales small, 
deeply embedded in the thick skin; lateral 
line complete ; dorsal short, having its origin 
opposite the ventral, anal short, caudal some- 
what truncated; mouth anterior, with a 
barbel at the angles ; gill-rakers short, lanceo- 
late; pseudobranchie rudimentary; pha- 
ryngeal teeth cuneiform, slightly hooked at 
the end. 

2. Paleont. : 
formations. 


tin’-cal, s. 


tin-cHl’-cd-nite, s. [Eng. tincal, and conite.] 

Min. : Apulverulent and efflorescent variety 

of borax (q.v.), containing 32 per cent. of 
water, found in California. 


tin’-chill, tim’-chel, s. [Gael. & Ir. tim- 
chioll = circuit, compass.] A circle of sports- 
men, who, by surrounding a great space of 
country, and gradually closing in, brought 
immense quantities of deer together so as to 
capture or kill them. 
“* We'll quell the savage mountaineer, 
As their Tinchel cows the game.” 
Scott: Ludy of the Lake, vi. 17. 
* tinct, v.t. (Lat. tinctus, pa. par. of tingo= 
to dye.] [TiNGE.] 
1, To tinge, to stain, to dye, to spot, to tint, 
“March the 27th in the sealed weather-glass, when 
first put into water, the tincted spirit rested at 8§ 
inches,”—Boyle: Works, iii. 147. 
2. To imbue with a taste. 


“ We have artificial wells made in imitation of the 
natural, as ¢incted upon vitriol, sulphur, and steel.”— 
Bacon. 


[Latinised from 


From Tertiary freshwater 


(TINKAL.] 


* tinct, s. [Trvcr, v.] 
1. Stain, colour, tint, dye. 


“ Raising a world of gayer tinct and grace.” 
Thomson; Castle of Indolence, i, 44. 


2. The grand elixir of the alchemists; 


tincture. 
“ That great med'cine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee,” 
Shakesp.: All’s Well, v. 3. 


*tinct, a. [Lat. tinctus.] Coloured, tinctured, 
stained. 
“The blew in black, the greene in gray, is tinct.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Nov. 
*tinc-tor-i-al, a. (Lat. tinctor=a dyer, 
from tinctus, pa. par. of tingo=todye.] Per- 
taining to colours or dyes ; imparting a colour 
or dye. 


tince’-ture, s. (Lat. tinctura=a dyeing, from 
tinctus, pa. par. of tingo=to dye; Sp. & 
Ital. tintura; Fr. teintwre.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: A tinge or shade of colour; a 
colour, a tint. 
2. Figuratively : ; 
(1) A slight taste superadded to any sub- 
stance : as, a tincture of orange-peel. 
(2) A slight quality added to anything; a 
tinge. 
“ All manners take a tincture from our own, 


Or come discolour'd through our passions shown.” 
; Pope: Moral Essays, i. 88. 
II. Technically : 


1. Chem. : The finer and more volatile parts 
of a substance, separated by a menstruum ; an 
extract of a part of the substance of a body 
communicated to the menstruum. 

2. Her.: The name given to the colours, 
metals, or tints used for the field or ground of 
an emblazoned shield, including the two metals 


tinamou—tinfioor 


or and argent, or gold and silver, the several 
colours, and the furs. 

3. Pharm.: A coloured solution of some 
animal or vegetable principle. ‘Tinctures are 
very numerous, Garrod has a list of nearly 
seventy, commencing with the tincture of 
aconite and the tincture of aloes. Different 
menstrua are. employed; chiefly rectified 
spirit, proof spirit, compound spirit of am- 
monia, and spirit of ether. 


tincture-press, s. An apparatus for 
thoroughly extractivg the active principles of 
plants, &c,, by submitting them to com- 
pression. 


tine’-ture, v.t. [Trvcrur®, s.] 
1. Lit. : To colour, to dye, to stain ; to im- 
bue or impregnate with a colour or tint. 
“A little black paint will tincture and spoil twenty 
gay colours.”— Watts, 
2. Fig. : To imbue, to tinge. 


“Tt is, indeed, generally true, that the history of a 
mechanical art affords but suetpie entertainment to a 
mind which is tinctwred with the liberality of philo- 
sophy and the elegance of classical literature.”"—Knoz + 
Essays, No. 135. 


* tind, * tinde, * teend, * tend, v.t. [A.S. 
tendan = to kindle; cogn. with Dan. tende ; 
Sw. ftdinda; Goth. tandjan; Ger. ziinden.] 
[T1npER.] To kindle ; to set on fire. 


“ And stryful Atin in their stubborne mind 
Coles of contention and hot vengeance tind,” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. viii. LL 


* tind, * tynde, s. [T1N= (1), s.] 
tin-dal, s. (Hind. tandail.] A boatswain’s 


mate; the master or coxswain of the large 
pier-boats which ply in the harbour of Bom- 


bay ; also, an attendant on an army. (East 
Indies.) 
tin’-dér, * ton-dre, *tun-der, s. [A.S. 


tyndre, cogn. with tendan = to kindle ; Icel. 
tundr = tinder ; tendra = to light a fire; tandri 
= fire; Dan. tonder = tinder; Sw. tunder; 
Ger. ziinder.] Any substance eminently com- 
bustible. It is usually of dried rotten wood 
or rag, dipped in a preparation of sulphur, 
used to kindle a fire fromaspark. [AMADOU.] 

“Tn one of them there was the stone they strike fire 
with, and tinder made of bark, but of what tree could 
not be distinguished."—Cook.; Second Voyage, bk. i, 
ch. vii, 

tinder-box, s. 
kept. 

“Whose leaves are fair, but their hearts good for 
nothing but to be tinder for the devil's tinder-box,.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

tinder-like, a. Like tinder; easily catch- 
ing fire. 

“Hasty, and tinder-like, upon too trivial motion.”— 

Shakesp. - Coriolanus, ii. 1. 

tinder-ore, s. 

Min. : Animpure, soft variety of Jamesonite 
(q.v.). Colour, a dark dirty red. Formerly 
referred to kermesite, but now shown to be a 
mixture of jamesonite with red silver and 
mispickel. Found in the mines of the Hartz 
mountains, 


* tin’-dér-y, a. [Eng. tinder; -y.] Like tin- 
der ; inflammable. 


“T love nobody for nothing; Iam not so tindery.”— 
Mad. D'Arblay ; Diary, vi. 44. 


tine (1), * tind, * tynde, s. [Prop. tind (cf. 
woodbine for woodbind), from A.8. tind ; cogn. 
with Icel. tindr=a spike, a tooth of a rake 
or harrow ; Sw. tinne= the tooth of a rake, 
Allied to tooth (q.v.).] A term properly applied 
to a prong which pierces, as in forks, whether 
for culinary or table use, or such as are adapted 
for hay or manure. It must not be confounded 
with tooth, as in the harrow, or the cylinder 
of a thrashing machine, &c.; the action is 
different. The stirrers of other cultivators 
are known as shovels, shares, or teeth, accord- 
ing to form and action. 


“In the southern parts of England, they destroy 
moles by traps that fall on them, and strike sharp 
tines or teeth through them,”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 


* tine (2), s. [TEEN.] Trouble, distress, 
“Stood gazing, filled with rueful ¢ine,” 
ft Spenser: F. Q., IV. iii. 87. 
tine (3), s. [Tine (2), v.] 
' Bot.: A wild vetch or tare; a plant that 
encloses or tines other plants (T'usser); spe- 
cially Vicia hirsuta, V. Cracca, and Lathyrus 


twberosus, 
* tine (1) v.t. [Tinp.] To kindle, to inflame. 
“The clouds 


Jostling or push’d with winds, rude in their shock, 
Tine the slant lightning.” Milton: P. L., X. 1,078. 


A box in which tinder is 


*tine (2), v.t. [A.S. tynan.] To shut in, to 


inclose, 


* tine (3), tyne, v.t. & i. [Icel. tna = to lose.) 
A. Trans. : To lose, 
“Better tyne life, since tint is gude fame.”—Scott: 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. vii. 
B. Intrans.: To be lost ; to perish in any 
way. (Scotch.) 


* tine (4), * tyne, v.i. [Tuve (2), s.] To feel 
pain or distress ; to smart, to rage. 


“Ne was there salve, ne was there medicine, 
That mote recure their wounds; so ay they did 
tine.” Spenser: F, Q., Il, xi, 21. 


tin’-é-a, s. [Lat. =a gnawing worm, a moth, 
a bookworm.] 

Entom., : The typical genus of Tineidee (q.v.). 
Head hairy ; antenne in the male sometimes 
slightly ciliated ; maxillary palpi folded, gene- 
rally five-jointed ; labial palpi cylindric, hairy, 
or bristly; fore wings oblong, ovate; hind 
wings ovate, clothed with scales. Species 
numerous; widely distributed, Some are very 
destructive to clothes, specially Tinea biselli- 
ella and T. pellionella. The expansion of their 
wings is about half an inch, The first has the 
fore wings glossy, pale ochreous, with no 
spots, the hind wings whitish, with pale 
ochreous cilia. It feeds largely on horsehair, 
and constructs silken galleries in the interior 
of chairs, sofas, mattresses, &c., and attacks 
carpets. The second species has three indis- 
tinct, brownish spots on the fore wings, the 
larva has a reddish-brown head; it attacks 
quills, feathers, stockings, cloth, &c., con- 
structing a portable case of the substance on 
which it feeds. Both are common in houses 
throughout the year, but are most abundant 
in summer. Another destructive species is T. 


tapezella, which has a wing-expanse of three- . 


quarters of an inch; the base of the fore 
wings is black, the apex white; the larva 
feeds on the linings of carriages, green baize, 
down, &c., constructing a gallery partly of 
the cloth, partly of its own silk. It is found 
in June and July on palings, in houses, &c. 
T. granella attacks corn in granaries, and 
T. ochraceella lives in ants’ nests, 

2. Pathol. : Skin diseases produced by vege- 
table fungi inor upon the epidermis, the 
chief being ringworm (q.v.). There are many 
species, Tinea tonsurans, I’. kerion, T. favosa, 
T. decalvans, T. sycosis, and T. versicolor. 


tined, a. [Eng. tine (1), s.; -ed.] Furnished 
with tines. \ 


“A mattocke or two tined forke."—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xviii,, ch. vi. 


ti-né’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tine(a); Lat. 


fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom,: The typical genus of Tineina. Head 
rough ; labial palpi short, thick, frequently 
bristly ; maxillary palpi often greatly deve- 
loped. Larva with sixteen legs, living in a 
portable case, or feeding on fungi, decayed 
wood, &c. It contains the Clothes Mothsand 
the Long-horned Moths. The species very 
numerous, 


tin-€-7-na, s. pl. 

neut. pl. suff. -ina.] 

Entom.: A group of small Heterocera 
(Moths). Antenne setaceous, rarely pecti- 
nated or ciliated, longer than the body, which 
is slender; wings long, with long cilia. Hind 
wings attenuated, or of an elongate trape- 
zoidal form. Larva with sixteen, fourteen, or 
no legs. Known British species 669, or more 
than a third of the British Lepidoptera, 
(Stainton.) 


* tine’-man, s. [Prob. from tine (2), v., and 
man.] An officer of the forest who had the 
nocturnal care of vert and venison, and other 
servile employments. (Cowell.) 


tin’-&t, s. [Tre (2), v.] Brushwood and 
thorns for making and repairing hedges. 
(Burrill.) ’ 


tine’ wald, s. [A.S. & Icel. thing = an 
assembly; Dan. ting, and A.S. weald=a 
wood, an open space ; cf. Icel. thing-vollr =a 
place where a thing sat, a parliament field.) 
The ancient parliament or annual convention 
of the people in the Isle of Man. 


tin/-floor, s. [Eng. tin, and floor.) 
Tin-mining : The name usually given to a 
small vein or thin flat mass of tinstone inter- 
posed between certain rocks and parallel te 


[Mod. Lat. tine(a); Lat. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rifle, full; try, Syrian. », ce =—6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


\ 
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their beds. The same name is occasionally 
given to a large, irregular mass of tin-ore. 


tin’-foil, s. [Eng. tin, v., and foil (2) (q.v.).] 
Nominally pure tin beaten out into a thin 
sheet. Very frequently, however, it is a mix- 
ture of tin and lead. 


*tin’-foiled, a. (Eng. tinfoil; -ed.] Covered 
with tinfoil ; hence, glittering, but worthless. 
“O Lucio, fortune'’s gilt 
Ts rubbed quite off from my slight tinfoiled state.” 
Marston: Antonio's Revenge, i, 2. 
ting (1), s. [From the sound.] Asharp sound, 
as of a bell; a tinkle; a tinkling. 


timg (2), s. [Chinese.] The room ina Chinese 
temple containing the idol. 


ting, vi. &t. [Tine (1), s.] 
A, Intrans. : To sound, to ring, to tinkle. 
“ His helmet tingling tings.” 
Phaer : Virgil; dineid ix. 
B. Trans. : To ring, to tinkle. 
“Oupide thi king tinging a silver bell.” 
Chaucer : Testament of Creseide. 
tinge, 7%. [Lat. tingo=to dye; Gr. réyyw 
(tengo) = to wet, to moisten, to stain.] 
I, Lit.: To colour, to dye, to stain; to 
modify the colour or tinge of. 
“* Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New tinged with Tyrian dye.” 
Pope: Homer; Iltad xv. 684. 
Il. Figuratively : 


1. To qualify or modify the taste or flavour 
of ; to give a taste, flavour, or smack to. 


2. To modify the character or qualities of. 


“*Sir Roger is something of an humourist; and his 
virtues, as well as Se econ are tinged by acer- 
tain extravagance, which makes them particularly 
his.”—Addison : Spectator, No. 106. 


tinge, s. [Trvaz, v.] 
I, Lit.: Aslight degree of colour, shade, or 
hue superadded or infused into another sub- 
stance or mixture ; a colour, a tint. 


“It gives boldness and grandeur to plains and fens, 
tinge and colouring to clays and fallows.”—Paley : 
Nat, Theol., ch, xxvi, 


IL. Figuratively : 

1, A superadded taste or flavour ; a smack. 

2. A modification of character or qualities ; 
asmack : as, There is a tinge of bitterness in 
his language. 


*ting-ent, a. [Lat. tingens, pr. par. of tingo 
=to dye.] Having the power to tinge or 
colour. 

“This wood, by the tincture it afforded, a red to 
have its coloured part aeaulues but as for the white 
part, it appears much less enriched with the dingent 
property.”—Boy’ 


le. 
tin’-g1, tin’-guy, s. [See def.] 
Bot ; The Brazilian name of Magonia pubes- 
cens and M. glabrata. [(Maaonta.] 


tin’-gi-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ting(is); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] [(Tina1n.] 


tin-g1'-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ting(is); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Entom.: A sub-family of Membranacea, The 
most typical forms are exceedingly depressed, 
the hemelytra frequently closely reticulated 
and semi-transparent. They are minute and 
very delicate bugs found upon various trees 
and plants, chiefly herbaceous, feeding on their 
juices. Sometimes elevated to the rank of 
a family Tingide. 


tin’-gis, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Entom. : The typical genus of Tingine (q.v.). 
British species sixteen or more. si 


tin’-gle, * tin-gil, vi. & ¢. 
ting (q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 
*1. To tinkle, to ting, to ring. 
ample s.v. TING, v., A.) 
2. To feel a kind of thrilling sensation, as 
in hearing a sharp, ringing sound. 
OS BC a ei 
verbe of this root, is D yeieatnaiamiarsbe Goukould 


expresse the tingling of the eares,”"—Bishop Hall: The 
Impresse of Goa. 


3. To feel a sharp, thrilling pain. 
4, To have a thrilling sensation, or a sharp, 
slight penetrating sensation. 
5. To cause a thrilling sensation. 
“ Scarcely conscious what he hears, 
The trumpets tingle in his ears.” 
j Scott : Rokeby, vi. 25. 
__ B. Trans. : To cause bel ab a sharp ring- 
ing sound ; to ring, to tinkle. 


[A freq. from 


(See ex- 


tingling, s. 
lous sensation. 


“ He feels a 
Down to hi 


(TinatE.] A thrilling, tremu- 


ntle tingling come 
finger and his thumb.” 
Cowper: To Lady Austen. 
* tin’-glish, a. (Eng. tingl(e); -ish.] Sensitive. 
“The tempera grow alive and tinglish.” 
Browning : Old Pictures in Florence. 

* tink, * tinck, * tynk, v.i. [Of imitative 
origin; cf. O. Dut. tinge-tangen = to tingle ; 
Lat. tinnio = to tinkle ; Fr. tinter.] To make 
a sharp, shrill noise ; to tinkle. 

“Tam maad .. . asa cymbal tynkynge.”— Wycliffe: 
1 Corinthians xiil. 1. 
tink, s. [Tinx, v.] A tinkle, a tingle. 


tin’-kal, tin’-cal, s. 
borax. ] 


Min. : The same as NATIVE-BORAX (q.V.). 


tin’-kal-zite, s. [Eng. tinkal; suff. -zite 
(Min.) ; Ger. tinkalzit.} 
Min, : A name given to the Ulexite (q.v.) of 
Africa. 


Tin’-kar, s. [See compound.] 

Tinkar’s root, s. 

Bot.: The root of Triostewm perfoliatum, 
growing in the United States. It is two to 
three feet high, with large, oval, acuminate 
leaves, dull purple flowers, and orange col- 
oured berries. In small doses it is a mild ca- 
thartic ; given in larger quantity, it produces 
vomiting. Its dried and roasted berries have 
been used as a substitute for coffee. It de- 


rives its popular name from a Dr. 5 
who first used it medicinally. 


tin’-kér, * tyn-ker, s. (Eng. tink, v. -er. 

From his making a tinkling sound.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, One who mends pots, kettles, pans, or 
the like. 

“ Or by the sound to judge of gold and brass, 
What piece is tinker’s metal, what will pass?” 
Dryden: Persius v, 155, 

2. The act of tinkering or mending; cob- 
bling, patching, botching. 

3. A popular name for small mackerel. 
(New England.) 


*TI. Ordn.: A small mortar on the end of a 
staff. 


tinker’s dam, s. A wall of dough raised 
around a place which a plumber desires to 
flood with a coat of solder, 


tin’-kér, v.t. & i. [TinKer, s.] 
A. Trans.: To work at or on, as a tinker ; 
to mend in a clumsy, awkward manner ; to 
patch, to botch. (Sometimes followed by wp.) 


B. Intrans.: To work at tinkering; to 
work upon a thing clumsily or awkwardly ; 
to meddle somewhat officiously ; to patch up 
things. 

“T should op any mere tinkering of its constitu- 

tion which would retain the hereditary principles as 
its chief feature.”—Standard, Nov. 11, 1885. 


* tin’-keér-ly, a. ([Eng. tinker; -ly.]  Per- 
taining to or like a tinker ; clumsy, awkward. 


tin’-kér-man, s. [Eng. tinker, and man.] A 
fisherman who destroyed the young fry in the 
river Thames by nets and unlawful apparatus, 


tin’-kle, * tyn-cle, v.i. & t. [A freq. of tink, 
Wa (q.v.)-] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To make a sharp, quick sound, as by 
striking on metals ; to clink, to jingle. 
“T am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
bal.”—1 Corinthians xiii. 1. 
*2,. To make a jingling sound, as in rhyme; 
to jingle. 
“ But now my genius sinks, and hardly knows 
To make a couplet tinkle in the close.” 
Fenton: An Epistle to Mr. Southerne, 
*3, To resound with a small sharp sound ; 
to tingle. 
“ A sudden horror seiz’d his giddy head, 
And his ears tinkled, and the colour fled.” 
Dryden: Theodore & Honoria, 94. 
B. Trans.: To cause to give out a sharp, 
ringing sound ; to clink, to ring. 


tin’-kle, s. [Tinxe, v.] A small, sharp, 
quick, ringing sound, as of a bell struck 
gently. 
“ No longer labours merely to produce 
The pomp of sound, or tinkle without use.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 892. 


-Kklér, s. (Eng. tinkl(e); -er.] 


[The Indian name for 


1, A tinker, a tramp, a vagabond. 


“ For I was a worker in wocd as weel as a tinkler."— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xx. 


2. A bell. (Slang.) 


tin’-kling, pr. par., a., & s. [TINKLE, ¥v.]} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
** Musical as the chime of tinkling rills,” 
Cowper; Progress of Error, 14, 
C, As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang. : A small, quick, sharp sound, 
as of a bell gently struck. 
“ The tinkling of a harp was heard.” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 7. 
2. Ornith.: Quiscalus crassirostris, the Bar- 
badoes Blackbird, or Tinkling Grakle. It 
rids cattle of parasites, and owes its popular 
name to its harsh, unmusical note. 


“As the Tinkling roosts in society, so does it build, 
The nests, to the number of twenty or thirty, are 
placed in a single tree, usually a hog-plum.”—Gosse : 
Birds of Jamaica, p. 224. 


tin-man, s. [Eng. tin, and man.] A manu- 
facturer of or dealer in tinware. 


tinned, a. [Eng. tin, s.; -ed.] Covered with 
tin; packed in tin cases or canisters ; canned. 


“Meat is BERD tinned foods are plentiful, and jain 
can be purchased for a song.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 


*tin’-nen, a. ([Eng. tin, s.; adj. suff. -en.] 
Consisting or formed of tin. 
“Thy tinnen chariot shod with burning bosses,” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, fourth day, first week. 
*tin’-nér, s. [Eng. tin, s.; -er.] 
1, One who works in the tin-mines, 


“T cannot take my leave of these tinners, untill I 
have observed a strange practice of them, that once in 
geven or eight years they burn down (and that to their 
great profit) their own melting-houses.”—Fuller < 
Worthies ; Cornwall, 


2. A tinman (q.v.). 


* tin’-ni-ent, a. 
tinnio = to ring.] 
or tinkling sound. 

“Tt will make every religious string, so to say, more 

intense and tinnient.”—Essay on the Action for the 
Pulpit, p. 86. (1753.) 

tin’-ning, s. [Try, v.] 

1, The art, act, or process of coating other 
metals with tin for the purpose of protecting 
them from oxidation or rust. Hollow ware is 
tinned inside, having been first thoroughly 
cleaned and heated, by pouring grain tin into 
the vessel and turning and rolling it about so 
as to bring it in contact with every part. 
Powdered rosin is used in the bath to prevent 
the formation of an oxide, and the surface of 
the ware is rubbed with cloth or tow to aid 
the process. In cold tinning an amalgam of 
tin and mercury is applied to the metal, the 
mercury being afterwards driven off. Bridle- 
bits, stirrups, and other small articles are 
tinned by immersion, 

2. The coating or layer of tin so laid on. 


8. Canning; packing meat, vegetables, &c., 
in tins. 


tin-ni’-tiis, s. [Lat., from tinnio =to ring.] 
(See compound.) 


tinnitus-aurium, s. 

Pathol. : Ringing in the ears, It may arise 
from an unnatural state of the circulation in 
the ear, from disease of the optic nerve, or 
from sympathy with the stomach when labour- 
ing under indigestion. 


(Lat. tinniens, pr. par. of 
Emitting a clear ringing 


+ tin-niin-cu-lis, s. [Lat =the kestrel.] 
Ornith: An old genus of Falconine, resem- 
bling Falco, but with the tarsi long and 
strong, with transverse hexagonal scales. The 
species are now generally placed under Falco 
and Cerchneis. 


*tin’-ny, a. (Eng. tin, s.; -y.] Pertaining 
to, consisting of, or containing tin; abound- 
ing in or resembling tin. 

“The lode is six feet wide, and tinny throughout, 
and worth £75 per fathom.”—Standard, Oct. 28, 1881. 
ti-nd¢'-ér-as, s. ([Gr. reivw (teind) = to 
stretch, and xépas (keras) = a horn.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Marsh’s Dinocerata 
(q.v.), said to be synonymous with the Eoba- 
sileus and Loxophodon of Cope. 


ti-no’-dés, s. [Mod. Lat. tin(ea), and Gr. 
eldos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Entom.: A genus of Hydropsychide. The 
larve make silken galleries on the surface of 
submerged stones. 


i b6Y; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
an, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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tinospora—tip 


ti-nds'-por-a, s. (Gr. re‘vw (teind)=to stretch 
to extend, and omopa (spora), amdpos (sporos) 
=a seed. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Menispermacee, tribe 
Heteroclinew. Male flowers with six free 
stamens ; ovules curved ; seeds peltate ; coty- 
ledons spreading. Climbing Indian shrubs. 
Tinospora cordifolia, formerly Cocculus cordi- 
foléus, is the Gulancha. The roots and stems 
are used as an antidote to the bites of 
poisonous serpents and of insects, also as a 
tonic, antiperiodic, and diuretic. TJ. crispa, 
found in Sylhet, is believed to have the same 
qualities, 


ben tae s. (Eng. tin, s., and plate.] Tron- 
plate coated with tin by dipping it into a 
molten bath of the latter metal. 


tinplate - worker, s. One who makes 
articles of tin-ware ; a tinman, 

{ The Tinplate Workers are one of the 
London Companies, They were incorporated 
in 1670. 


tin’-sel (1), *tin-sell, * tin-sill, s. & a. 
{O. Fr. estincelle ; Fr. étincelle =a spark, from 
Lat. scintilla.] 

A, As substantive: 

*1, Originally applied to cloth or stuff 
composed of silk and gold or silver threads, 

“Every place was hanged with cloth of gold, cloth of 

silver, tinsel, arras, tapestry, and what not,.”—Stubbes: 
Anatomy of Abuses, p. 18. 

2. A shining thin metallic plate. 

3. A elcth composed of silk and silver; a 
material with a superficial sheen of but little 
value. 

4, Cloth overlaid with foil. 

5. Something very fine and gaudy ; some- 
thing superficially fine and showy but really 
of little value. 


“The character of a man of integrity and benevo- 
lence is far more desirable than that of 1 man of 
pleasure or of fashion. The one is like solid gold, the 
other like tinsel.’—Anox: Hssay 8. 

6. Hence anything only superficially or ap- 
parently good or valuable. 

“O happy peasant! O unhappy bard! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward.” 
Cowper: Truth, 332, 

B, As adj.: Composed or consisting of 
tinsel; hence, showy, gaudy, superficially 
fine and valuable but in reality worthless, 


“So have I mighty satisfaction found, 
To see his tinsel reason on the ground.” 


Dryden: Essay on Satire. 
tin’-sel (2), s. [Tint (3), v.] Loss ; specif. in 
Scots law, a term used to signify forfeiture. 

| (1) Tinsel of superiority: A remedy intro- 
duced by statute for unentered vassals whose 
superiors are themselves uninfeft, and there- 
fore cannot effectually enter them. 


(2) Tinsel of the feu: The loss or forfeiture 
of a feu-right by failure to pay the feu-duty 
for two years whole and together. 


tinsel, vt. [Trnsex (1), s.] To adorn or 
cover with tinsel; hence, to make outwardly 
or superficially showy and valuable while in 
reality worthless ; to make gaudy; to gloss 
over. 


“The glare of puerile declamation that tinsels over 
rue gale essays of the other.”"— Warburton: Alliance, 


tin’-sel-ly, a. & adv. [Hng. tinsel (1), 8.3 -y.] 
A, As adj.: Resembling tinsel; gaudy ; 
showy and superficial. 


B. As adv.: In a gaudy and superficial 
manner. ; 


tin’-stiiff, s. (Eng. tin, and stuf] Tin-ore. 
“To draw to surface the tinstug’ now accumulated 


ete 24-fathom level.”—Money Market Review, Aug. 29, 
1885, 


tint, s. [For tinct (q.v.).] A slight colouring 
or tincture distinct from the ground or prin- 
cipal colour; a slight tinge; a superadded 
colouring, hue, or tinge; in painting, the 
different degrees of intensity and strength of 
colour in a pigment, which is modified in oil 
colours by the addition of water in various 
quantities. 
“ What bright enamel ! and what various dyes! 
What lively tints delight our wondering eyes !” 
Somerville; To Lady Anne Coventry. 
tint-drawing, s. A method of express- 
ing varied materials (architectural drawing) 
and varying surfaces and planes (perspective 
drawing) by means of tones or tints of water- 
colours. It is a term applied to drawings 
made for purposes of illustration to distin- 


guish between drawings made by means of 
tho brush and drawings made entirely with 
the pen or pencil, 


tint-tool, s. 

Engr.: A graver for cutting the lines em- 
ployed in forming tints. They are of various 
sizes, according to the character of the work 
and the depth of tint to be produced, 


tint, v.t. [Ti7, s.] To tinge; te give a slight 
colouring to. 


tint, pret. of v. [Tre (8), v.] Lost. (Scotch.) 


“There was mair tint at Sheriff-Muir.”—Scott : 
Waverley, ch. xlvii, 


*tin-ta-mar’, *tin-ta-marre’, s. [Fr. 
tintamarre, from tinter=to ring, and marre 
=a matlock, a pickaxe.] A loud, hideous, 
and confused noise, 

“Squalling hautboys, false-stopped violoncellos, 
buzzing bassoons .,. all ill-tuned. The tintamarre 
which this kind of squeaking and scraping and grum- 
bling produces, I will not pain my reader by bringing 
stronger to his recollection,”—Mason: Church Music, 
p. 218. 

* tin-tin-nab’-u-lant, * tin-tin-nab’-u- 
lar, * tin-tin-nab’-u-lar-y, * tin-tin- 
nab’-u-loiis, a. [Lat. tintinnabulum=a 
bell.) Pertaining or relating to bells or their 
sound, 


“Frappant and tintinnabular appendages.”— H. 
Smith; Rejected Addresses, 


*tin-tin-nab-u-1la-tion, 3. [Tiyt1v- 
NABULUM.] A tinkling or ringing sound, as 
of bells. 

“The tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells,” 
Poe; The Bells. 
tin-tin-nab’-u-lim, s. {Lat.=a bell, from 
tintinno, freq. of tinnio = to ring.) 
* 1, A bell. 


* Beating alternately, in measured time, 
The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 529, 


2. A musical instrument of percussion, con- 
sisting of a number of bells suspended in a 
frame. 

3. A jingling toy made of small bells, or of 
little plates of metal. 


tint/-léss, a. [Eng. tint, s.; -less.] Having 
no tint or colour ; colourless. 
a Some tintless flowers."—Miss Bronté: Villette, ch. 
xi. 
tin’-t0, s. [Sp.= tinted, coloured, from Lat, 
tinctus.] A red Madeira wine, wanting the 
high aroma of the white sorts, and, when old, 
resembling tawny port. (Simmonds,) 


tin’-ware, s. [Eng. tin, and ware.) Articles 
made of tinned iron, 


ti-ny, a. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat suggests a 
derivation from Mid. Eng. tene, teen = vexa- 
tion.] Very little, very small, puny, (Fre- 
quently joined with Jittle.) 

“ When that I was and a little tiny boy.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
tip (1), * tippe, * typ, s. [A weakened form 
of top; Dut. tip = tip, end, point ; Low Ger. 
tipp; Dan. tip; Sw. tip; Ger. zipfel; Icel. 
typpi=a tip; typpa=to tip, from toppr= 
top.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Asmall pointed or tapering end or ex- 
tremity ; the top, especially if more or less 
rounded or pointed, 

“Mr, Banks saw a pair of horns which measured 
from tip to tip three feet nine inches and a half,”— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ix, 

2. The top of the stamen of a flower ; an 

anther, 


3, The nozzle of a gas-burner. 


4, A ferrule: as, the tip of a bayonet 
scabbard, 

Il, Technically : 

1. Gilding: A tool made of camel’s hair, 
and used by the gilder in transferring gold- 
leaf from the cushion to the sized surface of 
the work. The ends of a number of camel’s 
hairs are secured by their buts between two 
cards, which are glued together, thus making 
a broad, flat, and very elastic brush. This is 
laid upon a piece of gold-leaf, which adheres 
to it slightly, and is thereby removed 

2. Hat-making: A circular piece of scale or 
paste board pasted on the inside of a hat- 
crown to stiffen it. 


3. Millinery: The end of a feather in trim- 
ming. “ ; 


4, Shoe-making: A plate on the toe or heel 
of a boot or shoe. 


tip-cat, s. A boys’ game, in which a 
small piece of wood tapering to each end 
(called a cat) is made to rebound from the 
ene by being struck on the tip with a 
stick, . 


tip-cheese, s. The same as Tip-catT. 


tip-paper, s. A variety of stiff paper for 
lining hat-crowns. 

tip-staff (pl. tip-staves), s. 

* 1, (Originally tipped-staf’): A staff tipped 
with metal. 


“ One had in his hand a tip-staff of a yellow cane.” 
~Bacon, 


2. An officer bearing such a staff; a sheriff's 
officer, a constable. 

“ A skirmish took place in Westminster Hall; and 
it was with difficulty that the Judges and tipstaves 
parted the cui batanitalt=s manta) : Hist, Eng., ch. v. 

* tip-tilted, a. Having the tip or top 

tilted or turned up. (Special coinage.) 


“‘ Lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower.” 
Tennyson: Gareth & Lynette, 


[TrpTor.] 
[Trptop.] 


tip-toe, s. 
tip-top, a. 


tip (2), s. [Trp (2), v.] 

1. A tap, a slight blow. 

2. Rubbish from a quarry. 

* 3, A fall. 

4, A small present in money. (Slang.) 

“ Others declare that those only who display before- 
hand the alluring ‘tip’ catch the porter's eye.”— 

Daily Telegraph, Jan, 16, 1885, 

5. A hint: specif.in sporting slang, private 
information in regard to the condition, 
chances, &c., of competitors in a race, for 
betting purposes. [TtPsTER.] 

6, An animal, &c., considered or reported 
to have a good chance in a race, &e. 


“Storm Light was a great tip for the Snailwell 
Stakes,"—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


*7, A draught of liquor. 

“Don't speak in my tip.”—Swift: Polite Conversa- 
tion, ii. 

{| Tip for tap : (Tit for tat}. 


tip-battery, s. 

Electro-Magn.: A battery in which the 
vessel turns on a horizontal pivot, so that the 
pairs of plates may be immersed in or raised 
clear of the liquid in the trough by tilting. 


tip-cart, s. A cart which can be tilted’ 
or tipped up, so as to empty its contents 
without unyoking the horses. 


tip-sled, s. A dumping-sled. The box 
is supported on trunnions and on a front post, 
to which it is connected by a hook. 


tip (1), v.t. [Tre (1), s.] To form the tip or 
point of ; to cover the tip or top of; to put a 
tip or pointed top on. 
** Behind the black wall of the forest, 
Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, ii, 3. 
tip (2), * type, v.t. & i. (Sw. tippa = to tap, 
0 tip, to touch lightly.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To strike lightly; to tap; to touch 
lightly. 
“(A third rogue tips me by the elbow.”—Swift. 
2. To cant or tilt up (as a cart), so that the 
contents may be discharged. 


“Forming the slag, which is removed by ¢é; 
the converter.”—Field, Feb, 19, 1887. notes 


3, To bestow asmall money gift on; to give 
a small present to. 


“This whole matter of tipping waiters, and of 
waiters expecting to be tipped, is a very marked 
manifestation of the poison of pauperism,”—Scribner's 
Magazine, July, 1877, p. 400. 


4, To give, communicate, or direct towards - 
generally: as, Tip me your fist, Tip him a 
sovereign. (Slang.) 

5. To give private information to as regards 
the chances of a competitor in a race, &c., 
for betting purposes. [TrpsTER.] (Slang.) 

B. Intrans.: To fall to or on one side. 
(With off or over.) 


“To shun the ditch on the one hand, he was ready 
to tip over into the mire on the other.”—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. : 


J (1) To tip off liquor: To turn up the 
vessel till all is drained. 

(2) To tip over: To fall or turn over, 

(8) To tip the wink: To direct a wink, or to 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tipet—tire 
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wink at another, as a signal of caution, pri- 
vate information. 


“ Sudden, she storms! she raves! You tip the wink, 
But spare your censure ; Silia does not drink.” 
Pope; Moral Essays, ii. 33, 


(4) To tip wp: To raise or tilt the end of, so 
as to discharge the contents, 


* tip’-ét, s. [TrppPer.] 


tip’-pence, s. pl. [See def.] 
pieces ; twopence. (Scotch,) 


tip’-pen-y, tip’-pen-ny, s. [Tworrnny.] 
Rieesid ¥; twopence a quart. (Scotch.) 


“ He just staid the drinking o’ two pints o’ ere Y, 
to tell us how my leddy was.”—Scott : Guy Manner- 


ang, ch, i. 


tip’-pér, s. [After Thomas Tipper, by whom 
it was first brewed.] A kind of ale having a 
peculiar flavour. 


“Tf they draws the Brighton Old Tipper here, I 
— that ale at night.”—Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, 
ch, xxv. 


ate * tep-et, * tip-et, * typ-pet, s. 
A.S. teppet, from Lat. tapete = cloth, hang- 
ings.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. A fur or cloth covering for the neck 
and shoulders, worn over the dress. 


“ A child in London wears a little tippet of otter- 
skin which a Cree Indian away on the Peace River got 
for her.”—Duily Telegraph, Nov. 4, 1885. 


2, A length of twisted hair or gut in a line. 

3. A handful of straw bound together at 
one end and used in thatching. 

II, Eecles.: A round black cape, ‘so that 
it be not silk,” which, according to Canon 58, 
may be worn over the shoulder by clergymen 
who are not graduates. Tippets were for- 
merly worn by all clerics, as they still are (of 
fur) by the judges ; and traces of it may be dis- 
tinguished under the hoods of Oxford doctors, 
and many other graduates. 

* J (1) To turn tippet : To make a complete 
change ; to disguise one’s self. 

“Ye stand now 
As if ye had worried sheep: ren must turn tippet, 
And suddenly, and truly, and discreetly 


Put on the shape and order of humanity.” 


Beaum, & Flet. ; Monsieur Thomas, ii. 2. 


(2) Tyburn tippet: A halter round the neck. 


tip’-ping (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Trp (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Music: A peculiar action of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth used by flute 
players, to ensure a brilliant and spirited 
articulation of staccato notes. The term is 
sometimes applied also to the rapid repetition 
of notes in cornet playing. 


tip’-ping (2), pr. par. ora. [Tre (2), v.] 
tipping - wagon, s. A wagon which 
can Re cage up, so as to discharge the load 
without unyoking the horses. 


tip-ple, v.i. & . [A frequent. from tip (2), v. ; 
ef. Norw. tipla = to drink little and often, to 
tipple.J [Tipsy.] 

A. Intrans.: To drink strong or spirituous 
liquors frequently or habitually; to indulge 
habitually in the use of spirituous liquors ; 
especially, to drink frequently, but not to such 
an extent as to produce absolute drunkenness. 


“T said not this because he loves 
Through the long day to swear and tipple,” 
Wordsworth : Andrew Jones, 


__ *B. Trans. : To drink, as spirituous liquors, 
habitually, and to excess. 
“ Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale.” Philips. 


-ple (i), s. [Trepue, v.) Liquor taken in 
Seine 6 drink, 
. “That apparently innocuous beverage which has 
hitherto pas itself off as the Peciotexsl tipple.” — 
Daily T ‘aph, Jan. 12, 1886, 


me (2), s. [A dimin. from tip (1), s.] A 
- bundle of hay collected from the swath and 
_ formed into a conical shape. This is tied 
- near the top, so as to make it taper to a point, 
and set upon its base to dry. (Prov.) 


> tip-pled (le as el), a. [Trpete, s.] Drunk, 
tipsy. (Dryden: Tyrannic Love, iv. 1.) 


ti ip-pler, s. [Eng. tippl(e), v.; -er.] 
_ *1, One who sells liquor ; the keeper of an 
‘ inn or public-house ; a publican. ; 


They but ti h as keep aleh: me 
a ee PR Se 


Two penny 


2. One who ees one who indulges 
habitually and frequently in the use of 
spirituous liquors, though not to such an 
extent as to produce absolute drunkenness, 


tip’-pling, pr. par. or a. [T1PPLE, ¥v.] 
tippling -house, s. A contemptuous 
name for a tavern or public-house. 
“Such kind of men who lurked in tippling-houses.” 
—Camden; Hist. Queen Elizabeth (an. 1601). 
tip’-si-fy, v.t. [Eng. tipsy; -fy.] To make 
tipsy ; to intoxicate. (Slang.) 
ei pe man was but tipsified.”—Oarlyle ; Miscellanies, 
tip’-si-ly, adv. [Eng. tipsy; -ly.] Ina tipsy 
manner ; like one tipsy. 


tip’-si-méss, s. (Eng. tipsy; suff. -ness.] 
The state of being tipsy. 
tip'-stér, s. [Eng. tip (2), s.; -ster.]) One 


who supplies private information in regard to 
a coming race or the like; one who for a fee 
sends tips to his customers for betting pur- 
poses. 


“The late Mr. Segrott, who carried on the business 
of tipster and sausage making, was the last year's 
winner of this plate."—Hvening Standard, Oct. 8, 1885. 


tip’-sy, * tip-sey, a. 
(2), v., and tipple ; cf. Swiss tips = a fuddling 
with drink; tipseln=to fuddle one’s self; 
betipst = tipsy.] 

1. Overcome with strong drink ; intoxicated 
to a degree short of absolute drunkenness ; 
fuddled. 


“T heard a voice within, or else I'm tipsey— 
Maia, where are you? Come, you little gipsey.” 
Chatterton : Revenge, ii. 2. 


2. Proceeding from intoxication ; resembling 
intoxication ; reeling. (Milton: Comus, 104.) 

tipsy-cake, s. A sponge or Savoy cake 
soaked in wine and stuck with almonds, and 
served with custard. 


*tipt, a. [Trp (2), v.] Tipsy, intoxicated. 
‘“*Your master’s almost tipt already."—Marmion; 
Antiquary, iv. 


tip’-toe, a. & s. (Eng. tip (1), s., and toe.] 
* A, As adjective: 
1. On the tip or end of the toe. 


“ Night's candles are burnt out, and joound day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain pope 
Shakesp. * Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5. 


Y Hence, quiet, stealthy. 


“ With tiptoe step Vice silently succeeds.” 
Cowper : Expostulation, 84. 


2. Highest, topmost. 


“Proud of your smiles, he’s mounted many a story 
Above the tiptoe pinnacle of glory.” 
Byrom: Epil. to Hurlothrumbo, 


B. As subst. : The tip or end of the toe. 

‘Ten ruddy wildings inthe wood I found, 

And stood on tiptoes, reaching from the ground,” 
Dryden: Virgil, Ecl, iii. 108. 

q To be (or stand) on tiptoe: To be on the 

strain ; to be on the alert. 

“In every new attempt, ex poration is on tiptoe to 
see whether there is not some improvement.”—Anox - 
Winter Evenings, even. 1. 

* tip’-toe, v.i. [Trpror, s.] To go or walk on 
tiptoe. 

“ Mabel tiptoed to her room.”—Richardson ; Clarissa, 
vi. 104, - 

* tip’-toon, s. pl. [Trrror.] 


tip’-top, s. & a. (Eng. tip (1), s., and top.) 
A, As subst.: The highest point or degree ; 
the very best of anything. 
B. As adj.: Of the very highest class or 
degree ; first-rate ; the very best. 


“I promised to provide them with tip-top shooting 
for one season.” —Field, Jan, 23, 1886, 


tip’-top-pér, s. [Eng. tiptop; -er.] A person, 
animal, or thing of the highest quality, class, 
or degree. 

“ Several other tip-toppers being behind the pair.” 

—Field, Dec, 26, 1885. 
tip-u-a@-na, s. [From tipu, the native name 
of one species of the genus.] 

Bot.: A genus of Dalbergiee; akin to 
Macherium. It contains three large trees 
with unequally pinnate leaves, and terminal 
panicles of yellow or pale purple flowers. 
Tipuana heteroptera furnishes a_ kind of 
timber, one of those known at Rio Janeiro as 
angelim. (Treas, of Bot.) ‘ 

tip’-u-la, s. (Lat. tigpula=an insect which 
runs swiftly over water, a water-spider, the 
Hydrometra (q.v.). ] 


(Connected with tip f 


Entom,: Crane-fly, the typical genus of 
Tipulide (a.v.). The antenue have all the 
articulations but the second almost cylin- 
drical; the second globular. About fifty 
species are known from Europe, many of them 
common. Tipula oleracea is the very common 
species called by children Daddy Long-legs. 
It is about an inch long, hoary brown, with 
four-brown streaks on the thorax; the legs 
brownish-yellow, the thighs, tibie, and tarsi 
blackish towards their ends. It deposits 
about 300 shining black eggs in or on the 
ground. The larve, called Grubs and Leather- 
jackets, are dingy gray, or brownish worms 
destitute of feet; they feed on the roots of 
grasses and other plants, and are often very 
destructive. When full grown they are an iuch 
or an inch and a half long. The change to 
the pupa state takes place underground ; 
the pupa itself has respiratory tubes. 


tip’-u-lar-y, a. [Trpvva.] Of or pertaining 
to insects of the genus Tipula 


ti-pw’-li-dea, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, tipul(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom. ; Crane-flies, a family of Nemocera. 
Antenne longer than the head, with thirteen 
or more joints, rarely pectinated. Compound 
eyes, rounded or oval; ocelli none. Front of 
the head beaked, proboscis short, fleshy; 
palpi four-jointed ; abdomen and legs long and 
slender ; wings with numerous veins, some of 
them cross-veins. The larve of most species 
live in rotten wood; a few are aquatic. 
Distribution world-wide. Genera and species 
very numerous. 


tir, s. [Fr.] A shooting-mnatch or meeting: 
as, the Belgian Tir National. 


ti-rade’, s. (Fr.=a drawing out, a tirade, 
from Ital. tirata =a drawing a pulling, from 
tirare = to pull, to draw, to snatch.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A long, violent speech or de- 
clamation ; a declamatory harangue, censure, 
or reproof. 


“A long tirade against everybody who dared to 
render the sacred cause of women’s rights absurd."— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885, 


2. Music: The filling up of an interval 
between two notes with a run, in vocal or 
instrumental music. 


tirailleur (as ti-ral-yér’), s. [Fr.] A name 
originally applied in France during the 
Revolution of 1792 to light-armed troops, who 
were thrown out frum the main body to bring 
on an action, cover an attack, or generally to 
annoy or deceive the enemy ; a skirmisher, a 
sharpshooter. 


tire (1), s. (Fr.] [Trer.] 
1, A row, a rank, a tier, 


“ Stood rank’d of seraphim another row, 
In posture to displode their second tire 
Of thunder.” Milton: P. L., vi, 606. 


2. A train. 
**Such one was Wrath, the last of this ungodly tire.” 
Spenser: F. Q., L iv. 35. 
tire (2), s. [Etym. doubtful; prob, the same 
as TIRE (3), s.] 

1. Vehicles: An iron band around the fellies 
ofa wheel. The circular continuous tire is of 
American origin. In Europe tires were, until 
lately, generally made in sections arranged to 
break joints with the fellies, The rim-tire is 
expanded by heating, and then shrunk on so 
as to tightly compress the wheel, and bolted ; 
in the sectional tire, bolts only are relied on 
to hold the parts together. Steel railway- 
tires are always of the former kind. India- 
rubber wheel-tires are used for the purpose of 
decreasing the jar on the vehicle, and as a 
means of increasing the tractive adherence. 

{ Pneumatic tire: A tire composed of a 
rubber tube, which is inflated by means of an 
air pump. Used largely on bicycles and trot- 
ting sulkies. 

2. Rail. : The rim of a driving wheel, shrunk 
on to the other portion. 


tire-bender, s. A device for bending 
tires to a uniform circular curve. 


tire-bolt, s. An ordinary nut and washer 
bolt, used for securing tires to the fellies of 
wheels. The nut and washer are applied on 
the interior of the felly, and the head counter- 
sunk into the tire. 


tire-drill, s. A contrivance for drilling 
the bolt-holes in tires. 7 


tire-heater, s. A ftirnace in which a 
-ing. 


b6y; PSAt, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -lig. 
‘tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shis, -ble, -dle, dc. ial, del, 
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tire is expanded by heat so as to tightly 
embrace the circle of fellies, or the rim of the 
wheel, on which it shrinks in cooling. 


tire-measurer, s. An instrument for 
measuring the circumference of wheels and 
the length of the developed tires. 


tire-press, s. A machine for driving the 
wrought-iron or steel tire on to the rim of a 
driving-wheel. 


tire-roller, s. A form of rolling-mill for 
tires in which the rolls between which the 
work is performed are made to overhang their 
bearings and be movable from or to each 
other, so as to allow the endless tire to be 
introduced between them and the parts then 
brought together, so that the pass is com- 
plete. 


tire-shrinker,s. A device for shorten- 
ing tires when they have become loose from 
the shrinkage of the wheel. 


tire-smith, s. One who makes tires and 
other iron work for coaches, &c. 


tire (3), *tyr, *tyre, s. [A contract. of 
attire (q.v.); ef. Prov. tiera, teira=a row, 
attire; O. H. Ger. ziart; M. H. Ger. ziere; 
Ger. zier = ornament; zieren = to ornament.] 
*1, A head-dress. 


“ On her head she wore a tyre of gold.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 81. 


*2, Attire, generally. 
“Tn no gay tyr.” Alexander & Dindimus, 888. 
* 3. Furniture, apparatus. 


“ Saint George's worth 
Enkindles like desire of high exploits: 
Immediate sieges, and the tire of war, p 
Rowl in thy eager mind.” Philips: Blenheim. 


4, A child’s apron without sleeves ; a pina- 
fore, a tier. 


* tire-valiant, *tire-valliant, s. A 
kind of head-dress. 


“The tire-valiant or any tire of Venetian admit- 
tance."—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iii. 3 


* tire (1), * tyre, v.t. [Tirx(3), s.] To attire, 
to adorn, to dress. 

’ ong painted her face and tired her head.”—2 Kings 

ix. 30, 
* tire (2), v.i. [Fr. tirer = to draw, to snatch, 
to pluck ; Eng. tear.]} 

1, Falconry: To seize, pull, and tear prey. 
The hawk was said to tire on her prey when 
it was thrown to her and she began to tear 
and pull at it. 

° “ Like an empty eagle, 
Tire on the flesh of men, 
Shakesp. ; 8 Henry VI., i. 1. 

2. To seize eagerly ; to be fixed or closely 
engaged in or upon anything. 

“ Upon that were my thoughts tiring.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, ili. 6. 
tire (3), v.t. & i. [A.S. teorian = to be tired, 
to weary, to tire; tirigan = to provoke, to 
vex, to irritate.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To exhaust the strength of by toil or 
labour ; to fatigue, to weary; to wear out 
physically. 

“T have tired myself.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iii. 6. 

2. To exhaust the patience or attention of 
by dulness or tediousness; to make sick of 
something ; to cause repugnance or sickness 
in by excessive supply or continuance; to 
wear out. 

“To tire the reader with a deny preface, when I 
want his unfatigued attention to a long poem.”—Gold- 
smith: Deserted Village. (Pref.) 

B. Intrans.: To become weary, fatigued, 

A oe or aia ; to have the strength or patience 
ail. 
“Of this sad work when each begins to tire, 


They sit them down just where they were before.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 55. 


| To tire owt: To weary or fatigue to ex- 
cess ; to wear out ; to exhaust thoroughly. 


“His cold and uncourteous answers could not tire 
Ge an royal indulgence.”"—Macaulay.: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xvii. 


tired, pa. par. ora. [TRE (3), v.] 


tired’-néss, s. [Eng. tired; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tired or fatigued ; 
weariness, exhaustion. 


“Tt is not through the tiredness of the age of the 
earth, but through our own negligence, that it hath 
not satisfied us bountifully."—Hakewill: On Provi- 

ce, 


t tire’-léss, a. (Eng. tire (3), v.; -less.] Un- 
tiring, unwearying. 


“The tireless and warm-hearted missionary.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1885, 


* tire’-ling, * tyre-ling, a. (Eng. tire (3), 
v.; -ling.] Tired, fatigued. 
“The former villain which did lead 
Her tyreling jade.” Spenser: F. Q., VI, vii. 40. 


* tire’-man, s. [Eng. tire (1), v., and man.] 
A man who attends to the dressing of another ; 
a valet. 
“ By all your titles, and whole style at once, 
Of tireman, mountebank, and justice Jones, 
I do salute you.” 
Ben Jonson; Hxpost, with Inigo Jones. 
ti-rés’-i-As, s. ([Lat., from Gr. Tepeoias 
(Teiresias), the name of a Theban who by ac- 
cident saw Athene bathing, and was struck 
blind by her throwing water in his face. Re- 
penting of what she had done, she gave him a 
a staff to walk with, and made him a sooth- 
sayer.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Confervacee, now a 
synonym of Cidogonium. It has a spiral 
structure in the cell walls. 

2. Paleeont. : A genus of Crustacea. Known 
British species one, characteristic of the 
Lower Silurian. 


tire’-sdme, a. [Eng. tire (8), v.; -some.] 
1. Exhausting the strength; wearying, 
fatiguing, tiring: as, a tiresome journey. 
2. Exhausting the patience; wearisome, 
tedious. 
“This tiresome round of palling pleasures.” 
Byron: To a Lady. 
tire’-sdme-ly, adv. [Eng. tiresome; -ly.] In 
a tiresome or wearisome manner; weari- 
somely. 


tire’-sOme-néss, s. [Eng. tiresome; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tiresome, 
fatiguing, or exhausting; wearisomeness, 
tediousness. 


*tire--wom-an, *tyre-wom-an, s. [Eng. 
tire (1), v., and woman.] 
1. A woman who attends to the dressing or 
toilet of another ; a lady’s maid. 


“The Lady Anne, at her toilette, on the morning 
after the council, spoke of the investigation with such 
scorn as emboldened the very tirewomen who were 
dressing her to put in their jests,’—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. ix. 


2. A dresser in a theatre. 
tir’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Tire (1), v.] 
tiring-house, tiring-room, s. The 
room or place in which players dress for the 


stage. 


‘This green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn 
brake our tiring -house."—Shakesp.: Midsummer 
Night's Dream, iil, 1. 


tirl, s. [A variant of trill or thrill.) A smart 
tap or stroke. (Scotch.) 


tirl, v.i. & t. (Trew, s.] 

A. Intrans. ; To make a slight noise, as by 
touching some loose or slack object, so as to 
produce a tremulous motion or sound. 

B, Trans.: To uncover; to strip of a 
covering or roof. (Scotch.) 


“Whyles on the Hees tempest flyin’, 
Tirlin’ the kirks,” 
Burns; Address to the Deit. 


{| To tirl at the pin: To twirl or rattle at 
the door-latch, as a courteous signal that a 
person wishes or intends to enter; an old 
practice which prevailed before bells or 
knockers were in use. (Scotch.) 


“And murder tirl'd at the door-pin, if he canna 
ben.""—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xl. 


tir’-lie-wir-lie, a. & s. [TrRt.] 
A, As adj.: Intricate ; trivially ornamental. 


“They hae contrived queer tirliewirlie holes, that 
gang out to the open air."—Scott; Antiquary, ch. xxi. 


B, As subst.: A whirligig; an ornament 
consisting of a number of intervolved lines, 


* tir’-0, s. [TyRo.] 


tir-0-cin/-i-iim, s. [Lat.] The first service 
of a soldier ; the first rudiments of any art ; 
a novitiate; hence, used by Cowper as a 
title for a poem on schools, 


ti-rd'-lite, s. 


T-iron (iron, as 1-érn), s. (See def.) A 
kind of angle-iron having a flat flange and a 
web like the letter T, from which it is named. 


Ti-ro’-ni-an, a. [From Tiro, the freedman, 
pupil, and amanuensis of Cicero.] An epithet 
applied to notes, or to a system of shorthand 
me eo} they were written, the production 
of Tiro. 


[TyROLITE. ] 


tirr, v.t. [Prob. connected with tear or tirl 
v.] To tear, to uncover, to unroof, to strip: 
to pare off the sward from with a oe 
(Scotch.) 


tir’-ra-lir-ra, s. [Seedef.] A word intended 
\ represent the note of a lark, a horn, or the 
1Ke, 
“ The lark that tirralirra chants, 
With hey ! with hey! the thrush and thajay.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Ta, iv. 2% 
tir’-rét, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 


Her. ;: A manacle. 


* tir’-rit, s. [A word of no derivation.) Fright 
terror. 


“Here's a goodly tumult! I'll forswear keeping 
house, before I'l in these tirrits and frights.”— 
Shakesp. : 2 Aenry IV., ii. 4. 


tir’-ri-vies, s. pl. (Cf. tirr.] Tantrums; 
burst of passion or ill-humour. (Scotch.) 


“For that matter when he wasna in ane o’ his 
tirrivies.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. lxix, 


tir’-wit, s. [From the cry of the bird.] The 
lapwing. 


’tis, v. [See def.] A common contraction of 
it is. : 
ti’-san, s. [PTIsAN.] 


ti’-sar, s. [Fr.] 
Glass-manuf. : The fireplace at the side of, 
and heating the annealing arch of, the plate- 
glass furnace. 


tig’-ic, tis’-Yc-al, a. [Paraisic, Parm- 
SICAL. ] 


tis'-ick-¥, a. [Eng. tisic; -y.] Consumptive, 
phthisical. 


Tig’-ri, s. [Heb. "WN (Thishri), from an ob- 
solete root signifying to begin.] 

Jewish Calendar: The first month of the 
civil, and the seventh of the ecclesiastical year. 
It corresponded to part of our September and 
October. The Great Day of Atonement and 
the Feast of Tabernacles fell within its limits. 
Called in 1 Kings viii. 2, Ethanim (= streaming 
rivers), because the rivers, swelled by the 
autumnal rains, were then in flood. The name 
tisri occurs in the Palmyrene inscriptions, 
and was probably not confined to the Jews. 


tiss’-ue (ss as sh), s. [0O. Fr. tissu =a 
ribbon, fillet, or head-band of woven stuff; 
prop. pa. par. of tistre (Fr. tisser) = to weave, 
from Lat. tevo.] [TExt.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) Tissue-paper (q.v.). 

(2) A very fine transparent®silk stuff used 
for veils ; white or coloured. It was formerly 
interwoven with gold or silver threads and 
embossed with figures. 


(3) Cloth interwoven with gold. 

“ The taste for the spices, the tissues, and the jewels 
of the East became stronger day by day.”—Macaulay : 
Hist, Eng., ch. xviii. ; 

2. Fig. : A connected series; a concatena- 
tion ; as, The whole story is a tissue of false- 
hoods, 

II, Technically : 

1, Histology: A set of cells modified for 
the performance of a special function ; the 
fabric of which the organs of plants and 
animals are composed. The structure of 
tissues, with very few exceptions, is imper- 
ceptible to the unassisted eye, and req! 
the aid of the microscope for its resolution. 
Tissues which are absent from plants occur 
in animals; these are called Animal Tissues 
and have a relation to movement or to sensa 
tion, as the muscles and nerves. But plants 
preserve, protect, and sustain themselves, and 
the corresponding tissues in animals are spoken 
of as the Vegetable Tissues ; of this kind are 
epithelium and bone. Tissues always present 
the same general arrangement in the same 
organism, but are combined in different ways 
in different organisms. In the lower forms of 
life, whether animal or vegetable, the distinc- 
tions between tissues become less and less 
obvious, and there are organisms so extremely 
simple that the tissue of their bodies is of a 
uniform cellular character. 

(1) Animal : The term tissue is used in deal- 
ing with (a) the structure of organs, which are 
composed of various tissues; and (b) specially 
of the component parts of organs. In the 
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first and wider sense, the anatomical individual 
is made up of osseous tissue, or bone ; mus- 
cular tissue, or flesh; adipose tissue, or fat ; 
cartilaginous tissue, or gristle; connective 
tissue, serving to bind the whole together ; 
and pigmentary tissue, or colouring matter. 
In dealing with animal tissues in the strict 
sense, histological analysis shows them to be 
much more differentiated and elaborate in 
structure than those of plants. They may be 
divided into: (a) Epithelium, consisting of 
nucleated protoplasmic cells, forming con- 
tinuous masses, either arranged in a single 
layer, or stratified and forming several super- 
imposed layers. The lining of the tubes and 
alveoli of secreting and excreting glands, and 
the sensory or terminal parts of the organs 
of sense consist of epithelium. (6) Connective 
Tissue, a name applied to a variety of tissues 
developed from the same embryonal element, 
serving more or less as framework or connect- 
ing substance for nervous, muscular, glandular, 
and vascular tissues. In the embryo and in 
the growing condition one may be changed 
into the other, and in the adult they gradually 
shade off one into the other. These tissues 
are divided into three groups, in all of which 
the ground substance, matrix, or intercellular 
substance, is distinguished from the cells em- 
bedded therein: (i) Fibrous connective tissue, 
consisting of microscopic, band-like, or cylin- 
drical bundles of exceedingly fine homogeneous 
fibrils, sometimes aggregated in groups, and 
held together by an albuminous, semi-fluid 
cement substance called globulin. (ii) Carti- 
lage, consisting of a firm ground-substance 
with cells embedded therein. Cartilage may 
be Hyaline, having the ground-substance firm 
and resembling ground-glass; Fibrous, or 
% Fibro-cartilage, consisting of fibrous connec- 
4 tive tissue arranged in bundles, and these again 

in layers ; and Yellow, Elastic, or Reticular, 


TISSUE. 


a Animal. Striated muscular tissue. B. Vegetable. 
Cellular tissue, composed of prosenchymatous cells, 


having the ground-work permeated by dense 
networks of elastic fibrils. (iii) Bone and 
Dentine, both developed from transformed 
embryonal connective tissue. (c) Muscular 
tissue : (i) Non-striated, consisting of nucle- 
ated cells, contractile in one definite direction, 
becoming shorter and thicker during contrac- 
tion. (ii) Striated, composed of extremely 
long more or less cylindrical fibres, held to- 
gether by bundles of fibrous connective tissue 
so as to form larger or smaller bundles ; these 
again are aggregated together by stronger 
bands and septa of fibrous connective tissue, 
and these into the fascicles or divisions of an 
anatomical muscle. (d) Nervous, consisting 
of bundles of nerve-fibres held together by 
fibrous connective tissue, which carries the 
blood-vessels supplying the nerve-trunk, a 
plexus of lymphatics, groups of fat cells, and 
sometimes numerous plasma cells. 


(2) Vegetable: Two forms of aggregations of 
cells, called peneraly Cellular Tissue, may be 
distinguished, according to the form and re- 
lative position of the cells which compose 
them: (a) Parenchyma (Areolar, Utricular, 
or Vesicular Tissue), in which thin-walled 
cells, of a diameter nearly equal in all direc- 
tions, are united to one another by broad 
surfaces ; and (b) Prosenchyina, in which the 
cells are pointed at both ends, and are much 

longer than they are broad. When the walls 

of the cells are much thickened, the tissue 
is ealled sclerenchyma: this may be either 
5 Bietiaties tore: or prosenchymatous, accord- 


the form of the cells. When the trans- 
verse walls of a row of super-imposed cells 
absorbed or perforated, so that they coal- 
. and form tubes or vessels, the tissue is 
said to be vascular, When all the cells have 
to divide, and have assumed their 


tit (1), s. 


tit (2), s. 


Ti-tan, s. &a. 


definite form, the tissue is called permanent ; 
when, on the contrary, the cells are still 
dividing, it is called generating tissue. When 
several different tissues occur in one plant, 
as in all the higher plants, they are arranged 
into systems. Three such systems of tissues 
are usually met with: (1) The epidermal, 
which covers the exterior of the plant, and 
usually consists of a single layer of cells ; (2) 
the fibro-vascular, which traverses the body 
of the plant in the form of bundles, and is 
characterized by the presence of tubes and 
vessels, and of long, pointed, prosenchyma- 
tous cells—the Wood-fibres; (8) the funda- 
mental tissue, which fills up the rest of the 
space, and consists principally of parenchyma. 

2. Entom.: A British geometer moth, Sco- 
tosia dubitata. The fore wings have numerous 
transverse wavy lines; the larva feeds on 
buckthorn, 


tissue-paper, s. A very thin gauze- 
like paper made of several sizes, and used for 
the protection of engravings, and for wrapping 
fine and delicate articles. 


tiss’-ue (ss as sh), v.t. [Tissuz, s.] To form 


tissue of, to interweave, to variegate. 


“The chariot was covered with cloth of gold tissued 
upon blue."—Bacon. 


tiss’-ued (ss as sh), pa. par. or a. [T1ssuE, v.] 


1, Variegated. 


“ Playing with thy vesture’s tisswed flowers.” 
Cowper : On my Mother's Picture, 


2. Dressed in or adorned with tissue. 


[Icel. tittr = a tit, a bird ; tttlingr = 
a sparrow.] 
1. A titmouse (q.v.). 
2. A little horse. 
“ Nay, should the tits get on for onca, 
Each rider is so grave a dunce, 
That, as I've heard good judges say, 
Tis ten to one they'd lose their way.” 
Lloyd « The Poetry Professors. 
8. A contemptuous term for a woman. (In 
this sense perhaps from teat (q.v.). ; 
“A vast virago or an ugly tit."—Burton: Anat. 
Melancholy, p. 524. 


4, A bit, a morsel, 


tit-warbler, s. 
Ornith. : Sylvicola minuta, 


[A corrupt. of tip (2), s. (q.v.).] A 
tap, a slight blow. 

| Tit-for-tat: An equivalent in way of re- 
venge or retaliation. 


(Lat., from Gr. Tirav (Titan) 
= the Sun-god.] 


A, As substantive: 
1. Grecian Mythology: 


(1) According to the more modern account, 
the eldest son of Uranus and Gaia, who re- 
linquished the sovereignty of gods and men 
to his younger brother Saturn, the latter un- 
dertaking to destroy all his children, so that 
the monarchy might revert to those of Titan. 
He afterwards recovered the sovereignty from 
Saturn ; but Jupiter, the son of the latter, 
vanquished him, and restored it to his father, 


(2) A name applied to the sun, as the off- 
spring of Hyperion, one of the Titans. 


(3) One of the children of Coelus (or Uranus) 
and Terra. They were six males, Oceanus, 
Coios, Crios, Hyperion, Iapetus, and Kronos ; 
and six females, Theia, Rheia (or Rhea), 
Themis, Mnemosyne, Phebe, and Tethys. 
These children, according to the commonly- 
received legend, were hated by their father, 
who, as soon as they were born, thrust them 
out of sight into a cavern of Earth, who, 
grieved at his unnatural- conduct, produced 
the ‘‘substance of hoary steel,” and, forming 
from it a sickle, roused her children, the 
Titans, to rebellion against him. The wars of 
the Titans against the gods are often con- 
founded with that of the Giants; but the war 
of the Titans was against Saturn, and that of 
the Giants against Jupiter. 

2. Astron. : The sixth of the eight satellites 
of Saturn. Its mean distance from the centre 
of the planet is 781,000 miles; its periodic 
time, 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes, and 25°2 
seconds. 

3. Chem. : [TrTANIUM]. 

4. Min: (TrranireE}. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Titans; 
Titanic. 


Titan-like,adv. After the fashion of the 


Titans, who piled mountain on mountain in 
order to reach heaven in their war against 
Saturn. 


“They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the 
flame.” Byron; Childe Harold, iii, 105. 


ti-tan-ate, s. [Eng. titan(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of titanic acid. 


titanate of iron, s. 
Min.: The same as ILMENITE. 


*Ti-tan-éss, s. (Eng. Titan; -ess.) A 
female Titan ; a female personage of surpass- 
ing power. 

a th... Titaness among deities."—0C. Bronté: 

Villette, ch. xxxix. 


fey ae s. [Formed from Lat. Titan 
(q.v.). 
Zool.: A genus of Oniscide.  Titanethes 
albus, from the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, 
is blind. 


Ti-ta’-ni-a, s. (Lat. = a name of Latona, as 
daughter of the*Titan Coius; of Pyrrha, as a 
descendant of the Titan Prometheus; of 
Diana as the sister, and of Circe as the daugh- 
ter of Sol. Shakespeare (Midsummer Night's 
Dream) uses the name for the wife of Oberon.]} 

Astron.: The third of the four satellites of 
Uranus. Its mean distance from the centre 
of the planet is 272,000 miles, its periodic 
time 8°705897 days. 


ti-ta’-ni-an, ti-tan-it’-ic, a. 
titan(iwm); Eng. adj. suff. -ian, -itic.] 
taining to titanium (q.v.). 


Ti-tan’-ic (1), a. (Eng. Titan; -ic.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of the Titans: 
hence, gigantic, superhuman; enormous in 
size or strength. 


“‘Rome—Rome imperial, bows her tu the storm, 
In the saime dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form.” 


Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 46, 
ti-tan’-ic (2), a. (Mod. Lat. titan(iwm) ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from 
titanium. 


titanic-acid, s. 

1, Chem. : HeTiOg. A white powder obtained 
by adding ammonia to titanic chloride. It is 
soluble in sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric 
acids, and forms with the metals and alkaline 
earths salts called titanates. 


2. Min. ; The same as RuTILE, OCTAHEDRITE, 
and BROOKITE. 


titanic-chloride, s. 

Chem.: TiCly. A colourless, transparent, 
heavy liquid, prepared by passing chlorine over 
an ignited mixture of titanic oxide and char- 
coal. Sp. gr. 1°7609 at 0°; boils at 185°, and 
emits white fumes on exposure to the air, 


titanic-iron, s. 
Min. : The same as MENACCANITE. 


titanic-oxide, s. 


Chem. : TiOg. Occurs native in three differ- 
ent forms, viz., as rutile and anatase, in which 
it is dimetric, and as brookite, in which it is 
trimetric. It is insoluble in water and in all 
acids, except strong sulphuric acid. 


(Mod. Lat. 
Per- 


ti-tan-if’-ér-otis, a. (Eng. titaniwm, and 
Lat. fero= ta bear, to produce. ] 
Min. : Producing or containing titanium. 


titaniferous iron-ore, s. 
Min.: The same as MENACCANITE (q.V.). 


titaniferous iron-sand, s. 


Min.: A variety of Menaccanite (q.v.), 
occurring in small grains, sometimes in ex- 
tensive deposits, resulting from the degrada- 
tion of igneous rocks. 


ti-tan-ite, s.  [Eng. titan(iwm); suff. -ite 
(Min.) ; Fr. titane siliceo-calcaire ; Ger. titanit.] 
Min, : A mineral occurring mostly in crystals, 
rarely massive. Crystallization, monoclinic ; 
hardness, 5 to 5°5; sp. gr. 3°4 to 3°56 ; lustre, 
adamantine to resinous; colour, shades of 
brown, yellow, green, gray, black; streak, 
white ; transparent to opaque; brittle. Com- 
pos. : a silico-titanate of lime, with the for- 
mula pea + TiOs)SiO9, Dana distinguishes 
the following varieties: 1. Ordinary : q) ti- 
tanite, brown to black; (2) sphene, yellow, 
and of light colours, and translucent; 2. 
Manganesian, greenovite ; 3. Orystallographic, 


boy; pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, ~gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del 
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titanitic—tithe 


depending upon the direction in which the 
crystal is elongated, and hemimorphic forms, 
Occurs in granite, gneiss, mica-schist, syenite, 
&e., also in beds of iron-ore, and sometimes 
in volcanic rocks. Enormous crystals of the 
brown variety (lederite) have been found (1885) 
at Renfrew, Canada, sometimes weighing as 
much as 72 lbs. 


ti-tan-it’-ic, a 


tita-ni-um, s. 
gypsum, a _ white 
scrapings.) 

Chem.: A very rare metallic element, dis- 
covered by Gregor in 1789. Symbol Ti; at. 
wt. 50. It is never found in the metallic 
state, but may be obtained by heating the 
double fluoride of potassium and titanium 
with potassium in a covered crucible, or by 
mixing titanic oxide with one-sixth of its 
weight of charcoal and exposing to the strong- 
est heat of an air-furnace. It is a dark-green, 
heavy, amorphous powder, having under the 
microscope the colour and lustre of iron, It 
dissolves in warm hydrochloric acid, with 
evolution of hydrogen, and, when heated in 
the air, burns with great splendour, Like 
tin, it forms two classes of compounds—the 
titanic, in which it is quadrivalent, and the 
titanous, in which it is trivalent. The spectro- 
scope shows that there is titanium in the sun. 


a Titanium-oxide = Anatase, Brookite, Ru- 
tile. 


titanium-green, s. 

Chem. : A pigment produced by adding po- 
tassium ferrocyanide to titanie chloride. It 
is recommended as an innocuous substitute 
for Schweinfurt and other arsenical greens, 
but is inferior in colour, 


[TITANIAN.] 


(Gr. riravos (titanos) = lime, 
earth, chalk, marble 


ti-tan-6- (1), pref. [Gr. Terav (Titan), genit. 
Turdvos (Titanos) = a Titan.) Of or pertaining 
to a Titan ; hence, huge, monstrous, 


ti-tan-o- (2), pref. [Trranrum.] Containing, 
derived from, or resembling the metallic ele- 
ment titanium (q.v.). 


ti-tan-0-fér'-rite, s. 
Jerrite.] 
Min. ;: The same as MENACCANITE (q.V.). 


ti-tan-6-morph-ite, s. (Pref. titano- (2); 
Gr. popdy (morphé) = form, and suff. -ite 
(itin’y. 4 

Min.: A white mineral, isomorphous with 
titanite (q.v.). Results from the alteration of 
rutile and menaccanite (q.v.), the grains or 
erystals of which it encloses. An analysis 
showed: titanic acid, 74°32 ; lime, 25°27 ; prot- 
oxide of iron, a trace, which corresponds to 
the formula, CaTigO5. Found in the horn- 
blende schists of the Hohe Eule, Lampers- 
dorf, Silesia. 

ti-tan’-0-mys, s. [Pref. titano- (1), and Gr. 
0s (mus) = a mouse.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Lagomyide, from the 


French Miocene, differing chiefly from Lagomys 
in having one molar less in the lower jaw. 


ti-tan’-d-phis, s. [Pref. titano- (1), and Gr. 
opus (ophis) = a snake.] 
Paleont. : A synonym of Dinophis (q.v.). 


[Pref. titano- (2), and 


ti-tan-6-sau’-riis, s. [Pref. titano- (1), and 
Gr. cadpos (sawros) = a lizard. ] 

Paleont.: A synonym of Atlantosaurus, 
the type-genus of the family Atlantosauride 
of Marsh’s order Sauropoda (q.v.). In the 
family the ischia are directed downwards, with 
expanded extremities meeting on the median 
line; anterior caudal vertebre with lateral 
cavities. The species of the type-genus are 
gigantic Dinosaurians, but the least specialized 
forms of the sub-class, in some respects ap- 
proaching Mesozoic Crocodiles. Atlantosaurus 
montana, from the Upper Jurassic of Colorado, 
according to Marsh, ‘‘is by far the largest 
Jand-avimal yet discovered, its dimensions 
being greater than was supposed possible in 
an animal that lived and moved upon the 
land. It was some fifty or sixty feet in length, 
and, when erect, at least thirty feet in height. 
It doubtless fed upon the foliage of the moun- 
tain forests, portions of which are preserved 
with its remains.” 


ti-tan-6-thér-i-iim, s.  [Pref. titano- (1), 
and Gr. @ypiov (thérion) =a wild beast.] 
Paleont.: One of the names given to the 


remains of a group of animals of gigantic size 
from the Eocene and Miocene of the New 
World. The first known fragment was named 
Menodus by Pomel in 1849; more perfect 
remains have since been described by Leidy 
as Titanotherium and Megacerops, by Marsh 
as Brontotherium, and by Cope as Symboro- 
don. Prof. Flower (Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 
428) says that some of these appear to present 
generic modifications, but the synonymy. is 
much confused. The head was large and 
much elongated, as in the Rhinoceros, but 
they had a pair of stout diverging osseous 
protuberances, like horn-cases, on the maxil- 
laries in front of the orbits. Their molar teeth 
were of a simple paleotheroid type, and the 
incisors and canines were very much reduced. 
Their fore feet had four and their hind feet 
three short, stout toes. 


ti’-tan-oits, a. [Eng. titan(ium) ; -ous.] Per- 
taining to titanium. 


titanous-chloride, s. 

Chem. : TigClg. Produced by the action of 
hydrogen on titanic chloride. It forms dark 
violet scales, having a strong lustre, deli- 
quesces in the air at ordinary temperature, 
and dissolves in water, forming a violet-red 
solution. 


titanous-oxide, s. 

Chem. : TigO3. A black powder obtained 
by heating titanic oxide in hydrogen. It is 
almost insoluble in nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, but dissolves in sulphuric acid, forming 
a violet-coloured solution. 


ti'-tan-is, s. [Lat. =a Titan.] 

Entom.: A genus of Prionine, with fili- 
form antenne. Titanus gigas, from Cayenne 
and the Amazons, is frequently eight inches 
long, exclusive of the antenne. 


tit’-bit, s.  [Trpsir.] 
tender morsel. 


“John pampered esquire South with ti¢dits til] he 
grew wanton.”—Arbuthnot . Hist. John Bull. 


* tite, v.i. 


* tit-er, v.i. 
to chatter. 


* tit-er-er, * tit-er-ere, s. 
chatterer. 


* tit-er-ing, s. [Tirer.] Courtship. 


tith, a. (Ticut.] Tight, nimble, brisk. (Beawm. 
& Flet.: Woman's Prize, iii. 5.) 


tith’-a-ble, tithe’-a-ble, * tyth-a-ble, a. 
(Eng. tithe; -able.] Subject or liable to the 
payment of tithes. 


“There were farmers in the Vale of Clwyd renting 
rich pasture land which was only titheable to the ex- 
tent of 6d. per acre."— Daily Chronicle, Sept. 8, 1886. 


tithe, * tethe, * tythe, s. &a. [A.S. teddha 
= tenth (for teondha) ; tedthing=a tithing, a 
tithe, from tedn = ten (q.v.). | 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang. : The tenth part of anything ; 
a tenth. 

2. Specif.: A tenth of the annual produce 
of one’s industry, or of wealth obtained from 
any source, given voluntarily or exacted by 
law, for the support of divine worship. 
Under the patriarchal dispensation, Abrahain 
gave Melchizedek the tenth part of the spoil 
taken in battle from the Eastern kings (Gen. 
xiv. 20). Jacob at Bethel vowed to give tithes 
to Jehovah if he were divinely permitted to 
return to his father’s tent in safety and pros- 
perity (xxviii. 20-22). Tithes for the support 
of the Levites were an essential part of the 
Mosaic economy (Lev. xxvii. 30-33); they, on 
their part, were to pay tithes for the support 
of the High Priest (Num. xviii, 21-28). It is 
probable that, in the Christian Church, tithes 
were first paid in imitation of the arrange- 
ments under the Jewish dispensation, Such 
tithes are first mentioned in a decree made 
in a synod held a.p. 786, wherein this pay- 
ment in general is strongly enjoined. The 
next authentic mention of them is about the 
year 900, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, where this 
payment is not only enjoined, but a penalty 
added upon non-observance ; and this law is 
seconded by the laws of Athelstan, about the 
year 930. Upon their first introduction, every 
man might give them to what priest he pleased, 
or might pay them into the hands of the 
bishop, for distribution by him. But, when 


A nice, delicious, or 


(Trpz, v.] For tideth = happens. 
(O. Icel. titra.] To tell tales; 


[TiTER.] A 


dioceses were divided into parishes, the tithes 
of each were allotted to its own particular 
minister; first by common consent, or the 
appointments of lords of manors, and after- 
wards by the written law of the land. The 
first step towards this result was taken by 
Innocent III., about 1200, who, in an epistle 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated from 
the palace of the Lateran, enjoined the pay- 
ment of tithes to the parsons of the respective 
parishes where every man inhabited. ‘This 
epistle,” says Sir Edward Coke, ‘‘ bound not 
the lay subjects of this realm; but, being 
reasonable and just, it was allowed of, and so 
became lew terre.” Tithes in England are of 
three sorts, personal, preedial, and mixed. [See 
extract.] They are also divided into great and 
small tithes. Great tithes consist of all species 
of corn and grain, hay and wood, Small 
tithes consist of predial tithes of other 
kinds, together with mixed and personal 
tithes, Great tithes belong to the rector, and 
are hence called parsonage tithes ; small tithes 
belong to the vicar, and are hence called 
vicarage tithes. Tithes have to a large extent 
been commuted into rent-charges, which are 
payable half-yearly, and are recoverable by 
distress and sale, like ordinary rents. Tithes 
are due either de jure or by custom ; to the 
latter class belong all personal tithes. Ex- 
emption from tithes may be by composition, 
a modus decimandi, prescription, or Act of 
Parliament. A modus decimandi (commonly 
called simply a modus) was where there was 
by custom a particular manner of tithing 
allowed different from the general law of 
taking tithes in kind, such as a pecuniary 
compensation, as twopence an acre, or a com- 
pensation in work and labour, as that the 
parson should have only the twelfth cock of 
hay, and not the tenth, in consideration of 
the owner’s making it for him. A preseription 
de non decimando was a claim to be entirely 
discharged of tithes, and to pay no compensa- 
tion in lieu of them, whence have sprung all 
the lands which, being in lay hands, do at 
present claim to be tithe-free. The institution 
of the tithe belongs to countries in which 
church and state are united, or which have a 
recognized national religion. It does not exist 
in the United States, in which every faith is 
equally under the support of the law and none 
are possessed of special privileges, and In which 
the question of religion has been left out of the 
Constitution, Tithes have been collected by 
the Mormons for the support of their Churcli, 
and the building of the Temple in Salt Lake City. 


3. A very small part in proportion. 


“The tithe of a hair was never lost in house 
before.” —Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iii. 3. ae 


* B. As adj. : Tenth. 
“* Every tithe soul ’mongst many thousand dismes.” 
akesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
{| Commutation of tithes: The conversion of 
tithes into a rent-charge payable in money 
and chargeable on the land. 


tithe-commissioner, s. One of a board 
of commissioners appointed by Government 
for arranging propositions for commuting or 
compounding tithes. 


tithe-free, a. Exempt from the payment 
of tithes. 


tithe -gatherer, s. 
tithes. 


* tithe-pig, s. One pig out of ten given 
to the priest as a church-rate, 

“And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail, 

Tickling a parsou’s nose as ‘a lies asleep.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. 4. 

* tithe-proctor, s._ A levier or collector 
of tithes or church-rates, formerly employed 
by the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland to assess and collect the tithes on 
farmers’ and cottagers’ crops. 


*tithe, *tythe, vt. & 4. 
[TirHE, s.] 
A, Transitive : 
1. To exact tithes from; to levy a tenth 
part on. 
“Ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of herbs,”— 
Luke xi, 42. 
2. To pay tithes on; to pay the tenth part of. 
“Military spoil, and the prey ee in war, is also 
ay ebable, for Abraham tythed it to Melchizedek."— 
spelman . Of Tythes, ch, xvi. 
B. Intrans.: To pay tithes. 


“For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 
Tithe so as thy cattle the lord do not strike.” 
Tusser: Husbandry. 


One who collects 


[A.8. teédhian.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite. cith, ciire, unite, ciir, rille, fill; try, Syrian. », ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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*tithe’-léss, a. (Eng. tithe, s.; -less.] The 
same as TITHE-FREE (q.V.). 


tithér, pron. (Seedef.] The other. (Scotch.) 


tith-ér, s. (Eng. tith(e); -er.] One who col- 
ects tithes. 


“Thus far tithers themselves have contributed to 
their own confutation.”—sMilton: Likeliest Means to 
Remove Hirelings. 


Siyetae, *teth-ing, s. & a. [A.S. tedth- 
ung.) ITHE, 5.] 

A. As substantive: 

*1, A tithe, a tenth. 


“Ther tithing and ther offring bothe 
Thy clemith by possession.’ 
Chaucer (}): Plowman’s Tale. 


+2. The act of taking or levying tithes, 

“When I come to the tithing of them, I will tithe 
them one with another, and will make an Irishman 
the tithing-man.”—Spenser ; State of Ireland. 

3. A decennary ; a number or company of 
ten householders, who, dwelling near each 
other, were sureties or free pledges to the 
king for the good behaviour of each other. 
The institution has long ceased, but the name 
and division are still retained in many parts 
of England. 


“The civil division of the territory of England is 
into counties, of those counties into hundreds, of 
those hundreds into tithings or towns,”—Blackstone : 
Oomment., bk. ii., ch, 3. 


B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
payment or levying of tithes. 

“Tu this very year 1886 an elaborate tithing system 

— throughout the territory of Utah.”—Daily 
legraph, Aug. 27, 1886, 

tithing-man, s. 

*1. Eng. Law: The chief man of a tithing; 
the person who presided over the tithing ; 
a head-borough, 

“The tithing-men of the neighbouring parishes were 
busied in setting up gibbets and providing chains,”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

*2, A peace-officer ; an under-constable. 

3. A town or church officer formerly elected 
each year in New England, to preserve good 
order in the church during divine service, 
and to make complaint of any disorderly 
conduct, 


tithing-house, s. A house or building in 
which tithes paid in kind are stored. 


* tithing-penny, s. 

Eng. Law: A small sum paid to the sheriff 
by each tithing, &c., for the charge of keeping 
courts. 


tithing-time, s. The time of paying or 
exacting tithes. 
“ But oh ! it cuts him like a sithe, 
When tithing-time comes near.” 
Cowper; Yearly Distress. 
*tith-ing, *tyth-ing, s. [Trp1na.] Tidings. 
“Of Inglond & of Flandres brouht men him tithing, 
How ign Harald chaced his moder of lond.” 


Robert de Brunne, p. 53. 
*tith’-ly, adv. [Eng. tith; -ly.] Tightly, 
uimbly, briskly. 


ti-tho-ni-a, s. (Named by Desfontaines from 
the colour of its flower, which resembles 
Aurora (the Morning, Dawn), whose husband 
was Tithonus.] 

Bot.: A genus of Coreopsidee. Tithonia 
tagetiflora is the Marigold flower, introduced 
into English gardens from Vera Cruz in 1818, 
and since cultivated for its beauty. 


Ti-tho -ni-an, a, [TirHonta.] 

Geol.: A term applied to an extensive series 
of rocks in the west of France, the Alps, the 
Carpathians, Northern Italy, and the Apen- 
nines, filling the gap between the Neocomian 
and the Oolite. Prof. Judd thinks that it 
may have been of the same age as part of the 
Wealden. The geologists of France assign it 
to the lower part of the Cretaceous system, 
those of Austria to the Upper Jurassic. It is 
without any marine equivalent in Britain. 


*ti-thon-ie, a. [From Gr. T.dwvds (Tithdnos) 
the consort of Aurora.] Pertaining to or 
denoting those rays of light which produce 
chemical effects ; actinic. 


-*ti-thon-i¢g-ity, s. [Bng. tithonic; -ity.] 


_A term applied to that property of light by 
which it produces chemical effects; now 
_ termed actinism (q.v.). 
thd-nom-é-tér, s. (Eng. tithon(ic), and 
7.) Aninstrument for noting the tithonic 
hemical effect of the rays of light. 


ti-thon’-6-type, s. [Eng.tithon(ic), and type.] 
Photog.: A process in which a cast is 
obtained from an original phototype-plate. 


tith--y-mall, s. [Lat. tithymalus; Gr. 7.0v- 
pados (tithwmalos), reOdpaddos (tithwmallos) = 
a spurge. ] 
Bot, : Spurge ; the genus Euphorbia (q.v.). 


Ti-tian-ésque’ (qiie as k), a. Resemb- 
ling the style of the great Venetian painter 
and colorist, Titian (1477-1576). 


tit’-il-late, v.i. & t. [Lat. titillatus, pa. par. 
of titillo = to tickle.] 
A. Intrans,: To tickle; to cause a tickling 
sensation, 
‘The gnomes direct, to every atom just 
The pungent grains of titiliating dust.” 
va Pope; Rape of the Lock, v. 8& 
B. Transitive : 
1. Lit. : To tickle. 


“The landlady, assisted by a chambermaid, pro- 
ceeded to vinegar the forehead, beat the hands, titillate 
the nose, and unlace the stays of the spinster aunt, 
and to administer such other restoratives as are 
usually applied by compassionate females to ladies 
who are endeavouring to ferment themselves into 
hysterics.”—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. x. 


2. Fig. : To excite. 


“Tt is foolish . . . to titillate in ourselves the fibre 
of superstition.”—Matthew Arnold; Last Essays, p. 7. 


* tit-il-la’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. titilla- 
tionem, accus. of titillatio, from titillatus, 
pa. par, of titillo = to tickle.] 


1. The act of tickling. 


“Tickling also causeth laughter: the cause may be 
the emission of the spirits, and so of the breath, bys 
flight from titillation."—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 766. 


2. The state of being tickled; a tickling 
sensation. 

‘““A nerve moderately stretched yields a pleasing 
titillation, when almost ready to break it Bived an- 
guish.”"—Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii, pt. ii, 
ch, xxiii, 

3. Any slight pleasure ; the state of being 

tickled or pleased. 


“No need for that sort of stimulus which wastes 
itself in mere titillation.” —Blackie : Self-culture, p. 68. 


* tit’-il-la-tive, a. (Eng. titillat(e); -ive.) 
Tending or having the power to titillate or 
tickle, 


“T must uot here omit one publick tickler of great 
eminency, and whose titillative faculty must be al- 
lowed to be singly confined to the ear; I mean the 
Rest Signior Farinelli.”—Chesteryield ; F'og’s Journal, 

0. 877. 


tit’-i_vate, tit’-ti_vate, v.t. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] To make tidy or spruce; to dress up ; 
to set in order. (Colloq.) 


tit/-lark, s. (Eng. tit, and lark. The Editor 
of Yarrell’s British Birds (ed. 4th, i. 833, note) 
suggests that the first syllable of this word 
and of titmouse is possibly cognate with Gr. 
tiris (titis) = a small chirping bird.] 

Ornith. : A popular name for any species of 
the genus Anthus ; specif., Anthus pratensis, 
the Meadow-pipit, the smallest and commonest 
species of the genus, found in the British 
islands throughout the year. It is about six 
inches long; dark olive-brown, with a wash 
of green on the upper parts ; wings very dark 
brown, sprinkled with white; tail brown; 
under-surface brownish-white, with pale rust- 
red tinge on the breast of the male. In the 
autumn the olive-green on the back becomes 
more conspicuous, and the under-surface is 
tinged with yellow. The note is rather a 
plaintive ‘‘cheep” thana true song. It nests 
on the ground, usually in a tuft of grass, and 
lays four to six dark-brown eggs, freely 
speckled with reddish brown. 


ti’-tle, * ty-tle,’s. (0. Fr. title; Fr. titre, from 
Lat. titulwm, accus. of titulus =a superscrip- 
tion on a tomb, altar, &c.; a title of honour ; 
Sp. & Port. titulo ; Ital. titolo.) 

L. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, An inscription or superscription set 

over or on anything. 

“ And Pilat wroot a title and sette on the er an 
it was writen Jesus of Nazareth king of Jewis.”— 
Wycliffe: John xix. 

*9, Aninscription put over anything as a 

name by which it is known or distinguished. 

“ Tell me once more what title thou [a casket] dost 

bear." Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 9. 
3, An appellation ; a name, 

“The ranking of things into species, which is no- 
thing but Faget them under sev 7 titles, is done by 
us according to the ideas that we haye of them,”— 
Locke. Human Understanding, bk. iii. ch. vi 

4, An appellation of dignity, distinction, or 
preéminence given to persons: as, titles of 


honour, which are words or phrases belonging 
to certain persons as their right in conse- 
quence of certain dignities being inherent in 
them or conferred upon them, as President, 
Emperor, King, Czar, &c, The five orders of 
nobility in England are distinguished by the 
titles of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and 
Baron. [See these words.] The dignity of 
Baronet is distinguished by that word placed 
after the name and surname of the holder of 
the dignity, and also by the title of Sir prefixed 
to the name. This title, like that of the peers, 
is hereditary. The dignity of knighthood, 
which is not hereditary, is distinguished by 
the title of Sir prefixed to the name and sur- 
name of the holder. Ecclesiastical dignities 
carry with them the right to certain titles of 
honour, besides the phrases by which the 
dignities themselves are designated : thus, an 
archbishop is styled His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of ——; a bishop, The Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of ——, ll per- 
sons admitted to the clerical order are entitled 
to the title of Reverend. Members of the 
Privy Council are entitled to be styled Right 
Honorable. In the United States the legally 
recognized titles are much fewer than in the 
nations of Europe, there being here no titles of 
nobility. In American churches an archbishop 
is entitled Most Reverend, a bishop Right 
Reverend, and the clergy in general Reverend, 
much as abroad, but the titles of municipal 
officials and members of legislative bodies are 
confined to the simple term Honorable, the 
“Right Honorable” of certain British officials 
not having been imported here. 


“To me what is title the phantom of power ; 
To me what is fashion ?—1 seek but renown. 
j Byron: To the Rev. J. T, Becher. 


*5, A claim, a right, 
“ Make claim and titde to the crown of France.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V., i. 2. 

* 6, Property; possession, as founding & 
right. 

“To guard a title that was rich before.” 

Shakesp. : King John, iv, 2. 

7. The inscription in the beginning of a 
book, containing the subject of the work, and 
usually the names of the author and publisher, 
date, &c. ; a title-page. 

8. A particular section or division of a sub- 
ject, as of a law, a book, or the like; espe- 
cially, a section or chapter of a law-book. 
(Bouvier.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Ecclesiol, & Church Hist. : 

(1) A condition precedent to, or a claim in 
favour of, ordination, such as a sphere of 
parochial or other spiritual work, always re- 
quired by a bishop, except in certain specified 
cases, which are specified in Canon 33 of the 
Anglican Chnreh. In the Roman Church 
the title formerly required from every ordinand 
was that of a benefice (titulus beneficii)—i.e., 
he was bound to show that he had been nomi- 
nated to a benefice whose revenues were 
sufficient for his decent maintenance. The 
Council of Trent (1545-1563) added two other 
titles (1) of patrimony (titulus patrimonii), 
where the ordinand had sufficient private pro- 
perty to maintain him respectably, and (2) of 
pension (titulus pensionis), where some solyent 
person or persons bound themselves to pro- 
vide for the cleric about to be ordained. The 
vow of evangelical poverty (titulus paupertatis) 
in a religious order is a valid title; and the 
students of Propaganda and certain other 
Colleges, and candidates for holy orders in 
missionary countries, have a title from the 
mission for which they are ordained or the 
seminary in which they were educated (titulus 
missionis vel seminarit). The acceptance of 
this last title imposes on the bishop the 
responsibility of providing for the support of 
the ordained, should he become incapable of 
discharging his functions. 

(2) A titular church (q.v.), or the district 
or parish assigned to it. 

“ Kifty {candinele] described as priests, holding a 

corresponding number of 7iit/es or parishes in Rome.” 
—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 119. 


2. Law: ' 

(1) Property or right of ownership, or the 
sources of such right, or the facts and events 
which are the means whereby property is 
acquired ; a party’s right to the enjoyment of 
lands or goods, or the means whereby such 
right has accrued, and by which it is evi- 
denced. 

“ No title was considered as more perfect than that 


of the Russells to Woburn, given by Henry the Fighth 
tp pte es Earl of Bedfo: mo Macaulay = Hist. ing. 
xxiii. 


‘b6Y; PORE, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
-tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -die, &e, = bel, del, 


‘ 
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I 


(2) The instrument or instruments which 
are evidence of a right. 

(8) A heading or indorsement: as, the title 
of an Act of Parliament. 

4 1. Bastard-title: [BasTarD, B, II. 2. (a)]. 

2. Half-title: 

Printing: 

(1) The short title generally occupying the 
top part of the first page of text in a book- 

(2) A bastard-title. 

3. Passive-title: [PASSIVE]. 

4, Running-title: 

Print. : The title at the head of a page, and 
consisting of the name of the book or the sub- 
ject of the page. 


title-deed, s. 
Law: An instrument evidencing a man’s 
right or title to property. 


* title-leaf, s. A title-page (q.v.). 
“Yea, this man’s brow, like to a title-lea/s, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry /V., i. 1. 
title-page, s. The page of a book which 
contains the title. [Trrvs, s., I. 7.] 


“ The book of all the world that charm'd me most 
Was,—well-a-day, the title-page was lost.” 


i Cowper : Hope, 428, 
title-role, s. 


Theat.: The character or part in a play 
which gives its name to the play: as that of 
Hamlet in the play of that name. 


* title-scroll,s. A scroll showing titles, 
as of a nobleman or great family. 


ti’-tle, v.t. [TITLE, s.] 
1, To entitle, to name. 
“ That sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of God.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 622, 
* 2. To set down by name. 


“TInsomuch that some of the self same commis- 
sioners found of their own wives, titled among the 
rest.”—Strype: Eccles, Mem. (1536). 


ti-tled (le as el), a. [Eng. title), s.; -ed.] 
Having or bearing a title, especially one of 
nobility. 
“The poorest tenant of the Libyan wild, 
Whose life is pure, whose thoughts are undefil'd, 
In titled ranks may claim the first degree.” 
Fawkes: Menander ; Fragments. 
ti’-tle-léss, * ti-tel-es, a. [Eng. title, s.; 
-less.] Having no title or name. 


“ He was a kind of nothings titleless, 
Till he had forg’d himself a name i’ th’ fire 
Of burning Rome.”  Shakesp.: Ooriolanus, v. 1. 


tit’-lér, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A large trun- 
cated cone of refined sugar. 


tit’-ling, s. (Eng. tit; dim. suff. -ling.] 
1. Comm.: A name formerly given in the 
custom-house to stockfish. (Simmonds.) 


2. Ornith.: Anthus pratensis, called also 
the Meadow-titling or Meadow-pipit. [Tit- 
LARK.] 


* Among the local names of the present species, 
Titling, Moss-cheeper, Ling-bird, Teetick, may be 
Tin tal : British Birds (ed. 4th), i. 575. 

ote. 


tit'-mouse (pl. tit’-mice), *tit’-ty-mduse, 
s. [Eng. tit, and A.S. mase = a titmouse ; 
Dut. mees; Ger. meise.] (See extract.) 
Ornith.: A popular name for any individual 
of the sub-family Paring (q.v.). They are re- 
markable for the boldly defined colour of 
their plumage and their quick, irregular 
movements, running rapidly along branches 
in quest of insects, and often clinging thereto 
with their back downwards. They feed not 
only on insects, but on grain and seeds, and 
not unfrequently kill young and sickly birds 
with strokes of their stout, strong bill. They 
are very pugnacious, and the hens show great 
courage in defence of their nests. The young 
are fed chiefly on caterpillars, and a pair of 
Blue Tits have heen observed to carry a cater- 
pillar to their nest, on an average, every two 
minutes, during the greater part of the day, 
80 that these birds must be extremely service- 
able in preventing the increase of noxious 
insects. The species are found in both the 
United States and Europe. Parus atricapillus, 
the Chickadee or Black-cap Tit, is very common 
in the United States, while P. bicolor, the Tufted 
Tit, is the largest American species. Of Euro- 
pean species the Blue Tit (P. cwruleus) is very 
common, and is the most pert and fearless of 
all British birds. It is generally known as the 
Tomtit. Another common species is P. ater, 
the Coal Titmouse, so named from its black 


head and neck. The Penduline Tit (Aegithalus 
pendulinus) builds a flask-shaped nest, sus- 
pended, like that of the Oriole, from a twig or 
branch. P. major, the Great Tit, is the largest 
European species. 


“It may be .. . doubted whether the plural of Tit- 
mouse should be Zitmice, as custom has it, but the 
Editor has not the courage use Titmouses, though 
he believes he has heard East ag anne say Tit- 


mousen."—Yarrell: British Birds (ed, 4th), i. 490. 
(Note.) 

ti-trate, v.t. [Fr. titre =standard of fine- 
ness. } 


Chem. : To submit to the action or process 
of titration (q.v.). 


ti-tra’-tion, s. [TiTRATE.] 

Chem. : The process of estimating the 
amount of an element or compound con- 
tained in a solution, by the addition to it of 
a known quantity of another chemical capable 
of reacting upon it. The end of the process is 
determined by the complete precipitation of 
the compound, or by the discharge and pro- 
duction of some definite colour in the mixed 
solutions, [ANatysis, II.] 


tit’-tér, v.i. [Of imitative origin.] To laugh 
with restraint; to laugh with the tongue 
striking against the noof of the mouth. 
“Thus Sal, with tears in either ore H 
While victor Ned sat tittering by.” 
tone: To a Friend. 
tit’-tér (1), s. [Tirrer, v.] A restrained laugh. 
“The half-suppressed titter of two very young per- 
sons in a corner was pesponiey to by a general laugh.” 
—Scribner's Magazine, March, 1878, p. 718. 


*tit’-tér (2), s. (Prob. connected with tare, s.] 
A noisome wecd among corn, Probably Vicia 


hirsuta. 
“From wheat go and rake out the titters or tine: 


If eare be not forth, it will rise again fine. 
Tusser ; Husbandry. 
*tit-tér-a/-tion, s. [Eng. titter, v.; -ation.] 
A fit of tittering or laughing. 


tit’-tér-el, s. [For etym. see extract.] 
Ornith.: Numenius pheopus, the Whimbrel 
(q.v.). 
aa may always be distinguished from other 
species by the cry, resembling in sound the word tit- 


terel, the provincial name applied to them in Sussex,’ 
—Wood, Iilus. Nat. Hist., ii, 693. 


tit-tér-tot-tér, vi. [A redup. of totter 
(q.v.).] To see-saw. 


tit’-téer-tot-tér, adv. [Tirrerrorrer, v.] In 
an unsteady manner; with a sway. 


tit’-tie, s. [See def.] The infantine and en- 
dearing manner of pronouncing sister. (Scotch.) 


“Wi her auld-growing tittie, auntie Meg, in the 
Gallowgate of Glasgow.” —Scott : Old, Mortality, ch. xiv. 


* tit’-ti-moise, s. [See def.] The titmouse 
(q.v.). 
“The ringdove, redbreast, and the tittimouse.” 
Taylor, the Waterpoet. 


tit’-ti-vate, ».t. 


tittle, *tit-el, * tit-il, s. (0. Fr. tite=a 
title, from Lat. titulus; Sp. tilde; Port. til= 
a stroke over a letter, as an accent. Tittle 
and title are thus doublets.] A small particle, 
a jot, a minute part, an iota. 
“ Who themselves disdaining 
To approach thy tables, give thee in command 
What, to the smallest tétt7e, thou shalt say.” 
Milton: P. Ru, i. 450. 
tit’-tle, v.i. [A variant of tattle (q.v.).] To 
prate, to chatter. 
tittle-tattle, s. & a. 
A, As substantive: 
1. Idle talk or chatter; trifling talk ; empty 


prattle. 

‘For every idle téttle-tattle that went about, Jack 
was suspected for the author.”—Arbuthnot ; Hist. John 
Bull, 

2. An idle chatterer or gossip. 


“Impertinent  tittle-tattles, who have no other 
variety in their discourse than that of talking slower 
or faster.”—Tatler, No. 157. 


B. As adj. : Gossiping, chattering. 


tittle-tattle, v.i. To tattle, to gossip. 
“You must be tittle-tattling before all our guests.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
tit’-tle-bat, s. [See def.] A variant or cor- 
ruption of Stickleback (q.v.). 


“There sat the man who had agitated the scientific 
world with his Theory of Zittlebats.”—Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch, i, 


[TITIVATE. ] 


*tit/-u-bate, v.1. 


i {Lat. titwhatum, sup. of 
titubo = to stumble.) 


1. To stumble, to trip, to stagger. 

“ But what became of this titubating, this towering’ 
mountain of snow ?”— Water: : Apology for Learn- 
ing, p. 59. 

2. To rock or roll, as a curved body on a 
plane. 


tit-u-ba’-tion, s. [TiTuBATE.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or state of stumbling. 

2. The act or state of rolling or rocking, as 
a curved body on a plane, 

II. Pathol.: Perpetual change of position 
or fidgetiness, It is a frequent symptom in 
diseases which are characterized by nervous 
irritation, 


tit-u-lar, a. & s. [Fr. titwlaire, from O. Fr. 
title = a title (q.v.); Sp. & Port, titular; Ital. 
titulare.] 

A. As adj.: Being such or such by title or 
name only ; nominal; having the title to an 
office or dignity without discharging the 
duties of it; having or conferring the title 
only. 

“ To convince us that he is not a mere titular deity.” 

—Scott : Christian Life, pt. ii., ch. vii. 

B, As substantive : 


I. Ord. Lang.: One who holds the title of 
an office without the real power or authority 
belonging to it. 

““A small advocate who has become the titular of a 

portfolio."—Pull Mall Gazette, Dec, 31, 1885, 

II. Ecclesiastical Law: 


1. Eng.: One who may lawfully enjoy a 
benefice without performing its duties, 

2. Roman: A patron saint. 

III. Scots Law : 

Titulars of the tithes: The titulars or patrons 
to whose teinds or tenth part of the produce 
of land, formerly claimed by the clergy, had 
been gifted by the crown, into whose hands 
the same fell at the Reformation. They are 
called in Scotland Titulars or Lords of 
Erection. 


titular-bishop, s. 
Eccles. & Church Hist. : (See extract), 


‘The political condition of the eastern and ‘southern 
shores of the Mediterranean has for some time been 
such as toallow of the existence of flourishing Chris- 
tian communities in many places where formerly 
Mussulman bigotry would have rendered it Paes 
These countries are no longer ‘ partes infidelium,’ in 

e full sense of the words, His Holiness Leo XIII. 

as therefore, by a recent decision, substituted the 

yhrase Titular Bishop for Bishop in Partibus Infide- 

um,”—Addis & Arnold : Cath, Dict., p. 797. 


titular-church, s. 


Eccles. : A name given to the parish-churches 
of Rome, as distinct from the patriarchal 
churches, which belonged to the Pope, and 
from the oratories. Each titular church was 
under a cardinal priest, had a district as- 
signed to it, and a font for baptism in case of 
necessity. 


*tit-u-lar’-i-ty, s. [Eng. titular ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being titular. a 
“ Julius, faa ates and Tiberius, with + hu 
mility received the name of Imperator; but their 
successors retain the same even in its titularity.”— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk, vii., ch. xvi. 


*tit’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. titular; -ly.] In 
a eibalar manner ; by title only; nominally 
only, 


“«The church representative isa general council ; not 
titularly so, as the conventicle of nt."—Mountagu: 
Appeale to Cesar, pt. ii., eh. ii. 


tit’-u-lar-y, a. &s. [Tirunar.] 
A. As adjective: 


1. Consisting in a title: bearing a title; 

titular, 

“The king seemed to boast much of this titulary 
honour bestowed upon him so solemnly by the po 
and cardinals.”—Strype : Eccles. Memoirs ; Henry V1. I 
(an. 1521), 

2. Pertaining to or proceeding from a title, 

“William the Conqueror, howsoever he used the 
power of a conqueror to reward his Normans, vee 
mixed it with a titulary pretence, grounded upon the 
Confessor's will.” —Bacon, 


B. As subst. : A titular (q.v.). 


“The persons deputed for the celebration of these 
masses were neither titularies nor perpetual curates,” 
—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


* tit’-uled, a. (Lat. titulus=a title.] Having 


a title; entitled. 


tit/-tip-ping, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Restless, 


lively ; full of spirit. (Scotch.) 


“The ‘Dear me's’ and ‘Oh laa’s’ of the tétupping 
nurses,"—Scott : St, Ronan’s Well, ch. xiii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tituppy—to 
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tit’-tip-py, «. [TivvperNa.] Unsubstantial ; 
loosely put together; shaky. (Prov.) 


“Did you ever see such a little bye thing in 
your life? "—MMiss Austen ; Northanger Abbey, ch. ix. 


Ti-tiis, s. [Lat., a common Roman pre- 
nomen, the most distinguished of those who 
bore it being the Emperor Titus; Gr. Tiros 
(Titos).} 

Script. Biog.: A companion of St. Paul, 
though not mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. He seems to have been converted 
by the apostle (Tit. i. 4), probably at Antioch 
A.D. 50 or 51, and in the same year accom- 
panied him to Jerusalem, and was present at 
that first council which recognized Gentile 
converts as part of the Church, and exempted 
them from the burden of the Mosaic ritual 
(ef. Acts xv. 1-85 with Gal. ii, 1-3). Paul 
soon afterwards practically carried out the 
liberty thus accorded by refusing to require 
Titus, who by birth was a Greek, to be 
circumcised (Gal. ii. 3-5). Titus was sub- 
sequently with Paul at Ephesus (A.D. 56), 

“whence the former was sent on a special 
mission to the Corinthians, perhaps carrying 
with him Paul’s second epistle to that Church 
{2 Cor. viii. 6, 22, 23, xii. 18). When Titus 
returned (A.D. 57) he found the Apostle in 
Macedonia (2 Cor. vii. 5-6, 13-15). Sub- 
sequently (probably a.p. 65 or 66) he was left 
in Crete to arrange the affairs of the Church 
and ‘ordain elders in every city” (Tit. i. 5). 
Returning thence to Rome he was dispatched 
by Paul (4.D. 66 or 67) to Dalmatia (2 Tim. 
iv. 10). According to tradition Titus re- 
turned to his work in Crete, and died a 
natural death at an advanced age. ‘ 


| The Epistle of Paul to Titus: 

New Testament Canon: The third of St. 
' Paul’s pastoral epistles. It was written to 
give Titus directions respecting the organiza- 
tion of the Cretan Church. After an intro- 
duction (i. 1-5), the Apostle lays down the 
qualifications of a scriptural bishop (6-9), 
gives a warning against Judaizers and other 
false teachers (i. 10-16), affords directions as 
to the special duties of aged men and women, 
young men and women, servants (slaves) (ii. 
1-15) and subjects (iii. 1), and on social duties 
(iii. 2), the whole interspersed with evan- 
, gelical doctrine and precept (ii. 7-8, 11-15; 
' iii. 3-9). He concludes by instructing Titus 
how to deal with heretics, and asking him 
to come to Nicopolis (in Epirus ?), where he 
i (Paul) hopes to winter, and sends saluta- 
tions (10-15). There is a considerable re- 
semblance between some passages in Titus 
and others in the Epistles to Timothy. The 
external evidence in favour of the Epistle to 
Titus is somewhat stronger than for those 
to Timothy. The three together are called 

the Pastoral Epistles. 


Tit’-Yr-é tii, s. [See def.] From the first 
line of the first Eclogue of Virgil : 
“ Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.” 
A slang term in the time of Charles II., 
equivalent to Hector, Mohawk, and similar 
ruffians, whose practice was to scour the 
streets of London and create disturbances at 
night. 
“T knew the Hectors, and before them, the Muns, 
and the Tityre tus; they were brave fellows indeed! 
In those aman could not go from the Rose Garden 


to the Piazza ouce but he must venture his life twice, 
my dear Sir Willie.”—Shadwell ; The Scourers. 


I-vér, s. [A.S. tedfor=a reddish tint or 
colour.] A kind of ochre used in some parts 
of England for marking sheep. 


niet ells 


* 


ti-ver, v.t. [Tiver, s.) To mark with tiver, 
as sheep, for different purposes. 


* tiv-y, adv. [A contract. of tantivy (q.v.).] 
With great speed. (A huntsman’s word.) 


“In a bright moonshine while winds whistle loud, 
_ Tivy, tivy, tivy, we poe and we fly.” 


5 den: Tyrannick Love, iv. 1. 
tiz-ri, s. [Tisr1.] 


tiz’- zey, tiz’-zy, s. Le corrupt. of tester 
(q.v-).] Asixpence. (Slang.)  .- 
“Will show you all that is worth seeing... fora 
tizzy.”—Lytton : The Caxtons, bk. v., ch. i. 


‘T’-jOint, s. [See def.] The union of one pipe 


or plate rectangularly with another, resem- 
_ bling the letter T. 


Z ene 8. {Gr., from réuvw (temnd) = to 


Gram. : A figure by which a compound word 
separated into two parts, and one or more 


td, prep. & adv. 


words inserted between the parts: as, ‘Of 
whom be thou ware also” (2 Tim, iv. 15), for 
“Of whom beware thou also.” It frequently 
occurs in poetry with whosoever and whatsoever, 
&e 


“We can create and in what place soe’er, 
Thrive under evil.” Milton: P, L., 1 260, 


tmé-si-stér’-ni, s. pl. (Lat., from Gr. tujous 


(tmésis) =a cutting, and srépvov (sternon) = 
the breast. ] 

Entom.: A group of Australian Beetles, 
sub-family Lamiine. They have oblique fore- 
heads like the Cerambycine. 


[A.S. to (prep.); cogn. 
with Dut. toe; O. H. Ger. za, ze, zi, zwo; 
M. H. Ger. zuo, ze; Ger. au; Goth. du; Russ. 
do, Cf. also O. Irish do=to; O. Welsh di. 
The A.S8. to was also used as the sign of the 
gerund, as distinct from the infinitive mood. 
It is now the distinctive sign of the infinitive 
mood, the gerundial use being lost. To and 
too are doublets.] 

A. As preposition : 

1, Used to denote motion towards a place, 
person, or thing ; to indicate direction towards 
a place, person, thing, goal, state, or condi- 
tion. It is generally interchangeable with 
unto or towards, but frequently expresses more 
than the latter, in that it may denote arrival 
at the place or end stated. 


“ To her straight goes he.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 264. 


2. Used to denote motion towards a work 
to be done or a question to be treated, 


“So! to your pleasures.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, v. 4. 


3. Used to indicate a point or limit reached 
in space, time, or degree; as far as; no less 
than; excluding all omission or exception. 
(Frequently preceded by up.) 


“Skipped from sixty years to sixty.” ; 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv, 2. 


4, Used to indicate anything capable of 
being regarded as a limit to movement or 
action; denoting destination, aim, design, 
purpose, or end ; for. 


“Wherefore was I to this keen mockery born ?” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 


5. Used to indicate a result or effect pro- 
duced; denoting an end, result, or conse- 
quence. 

“T shall laugh myself to death."—Shakesp.: Tem- 
pest, il. 2. 

6. Used to denote direction, tendency, and 
application ; towards, 


“My zeal to Valentine is cold.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4 


7. Used to denote addition ; accumulation. 
“Seek happy nights to happy days 
Shakesp. 


. + Romeo & Juliet, 1. 3 
8. Used to denote junction or union. 


“She bound him ¢o her breast.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 812. 


9, Used to denote comparison, proportion, 
or measure; in comparison of; as compared 


with. 
“T to the world am like a drop of water.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, i. 2. 


10. Hence used in expressing ratios or 
proportions: as, Three is to six as four is to 
eight. (Expressed in symbols, 3:6::4:8.) 

11. Used to denote opposition or contrast 
generally. 

“ Face to face, and frowning brow to brow.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT, iL 

“| Here may be classed such phrases as 
To one’s face, To his teeth =in presence and 
defiance of. 

“ Weep'st thou for him to my face!” 
Shakesp.: Othello, v. 2. 

12. Hence its use in betting phrases, 

“My dukedom fo a beggarly denier.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT, i. 2. 

13. In proportion to ; according to; up to. 

“The Greeks are strong and skilful to their strength.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i, 1. 

*14, Used to denote accord, adaptation, or 

agreement ; in congruity or harmony with. 


“This is right to that {saying] of Horace.”—Ben 
Jonson: Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1, 


15. Used to denote correspondency, simul- 
taneousness, or accompaniment. 
“She dances fo her lays.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, ¥. (Prol.) 
16. In the place of ; as a substitute for; in 
the character, position, or quality of; as. 
« 
Mirtion: Mk aie 
17. Used to denote relation; concerning ; 
as to. 


“Few words, but, to effect, more than all yet.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 1. 


*18, It is sometimes used without any 
sense of motion for near; by. 


“Tt would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to it.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, iv. 2. 


19, It is used in a variety of cases to supply 
the place of the dative in other languages, 
connecting transitive verbs with their indirect 
or distant objects, and adjectives, nouns, and 
neuter or passive verbs with a following noun 
which limits their action: as, What is that to 
me? To drink a health to a person, 


“ Meditate upon these things: give thyself wholly te 
them.”—1 Tim. iv. 15. 


20. After adjectives it denotes the person 
or thing with respect to which, or on whose 
interest a quality is shown or perceived. 


“Invisible to every eye-ball.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2 


21, After substantives it denotes the state 
of being appertinent ; of. [See extract under 
Throat, s., I. 2. (1). ] 

22. As regards, towards; especially after 
adjectives expressing obedience, disobedience, 
or the like. 


“Tf thou dost find him tractable to us.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II1., iii, 1. 


23. A common vulgarism in America for 
at or in (a place). 

24. Used as the sign of the infinitive mood, 
or governing the gerundial infinitive or gerund. 
In the English of the First Period to was only 
used before the dative or gerundial infinitive ; 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century it 
began to be used before the ordinary infini- 
tive. The simple infinitive with to appears 
in such sentences as, Tell him to go. Tois 
generally omitted before the infinitive, after 
the auxiliary verbs do, can, may, must, will, 
shall (with their past tenses), as. well as after 
such verbs as bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, 
feel, let, observe, behold, have (as in, I would 
have you know), and know. For to was com- 
monly used before the gerundial infinitive to 
denote purpose or design: as, ‘‘ What went 
ye out for to see?” (Matt. xi. 9); but it is now 
only used by the vulgar. J'o with the gerun- 
dial infinitive often comes (1) after an adjec- 
tive ; as, quick to hear, slow to speak ; (2) after 
the substantive verb to denote futurity ; 
(8) after have, denoting necessity or duty : as, 
I have to go. To is also employed with the 
infinitive as a verbal noun in such a sentence 
as: To see is to believe = Seeing is believing. 
To was often omitted before the infinitive 
where we should now use it: 


“*How long within this wood intend you stay?” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, il. L 


i.e., to stay. It was also inserted where we 
should now omit it. 


“They would not have you ¢o stir forth.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii. 2 


It is now often used in colloquial language 
without an infinitive to supply the place of 
an infinitive already mentioned: as, He bade 
me go with him, but I did not wish to. 

B. As adverb: 

*1, Forward, onward, on. 


“To, Achilles, to, Ajax, to/™ 
é Shakesp. Troilus & Cressida, ii. L 


2. Used to denote motion towards a thing 
for the purpose of laying hold of it ; particu- 
larly applied to food. 


“T will stand to and feed.” 
Shakesp, > Tempest, iii. & 


3. Used to denote junction, union, or the 
closing of something open or separated. 

“Clap to the doors.”—Shakesp. ? 1 Henry IV., ii. 4, 

*4, Used to denote aa aim proposed in 
doing something. 

5, In a certain direction or place: as, To 
heave to. 

4] For the meanings of such phrases as To 
boot, to come to, go to, &c., see the main words. 


{ 1. To and again: To and fro. 

2. To and fro: 

(1) As adv.: Forward and backward; up 
and down. 

* (2) As substantive: 

(a) The bandying of a question backward 
and forward ; discussion. 

“There was much to and fro.”—Bale: Vocacyon. 

(b) A walking backward and forward, 
+(3) As adj.: Backward and forward: as, 
to and fro motion. 

to-be, s. The future and what it will bring 
with it; futurity. 


“Through all the secular to-be,” 5 
Tennyson : In Memoriam, x1. 28. 


y 


, b6y; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
_-tian = shan, --tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, se. = bel, deL 
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to-—toadstool 


t to-come, s. The future ; futurity. 
“And all the rich to-come 
Reels, as the golden autumn woodland reels.” 
Tennyson: Princess, vii. 336, 
to-do, s. Ado, bustle, commotion. (Colloq.) 

‘*The next day there was another visit to Doctors’ 

Commons, and a great to-do with an attesting ostler, 
who, being inebriated, declined swearing anything 
but profane oaths,”—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. ly. 

to-fall, s. 

*1. Decline, setting. 

2, A shed or building annexed to the wall 
of a larger one, the roof of which is formed in 
a single slope with the top resting against 
the wall of the principal building. 


to-name, s. A name added to another 
name ; a name given in addition to the Chris- 
tian and surname of a person to distinguish 
him from others of the same name; a nick- 
name (q.v.). Such to-names are frequent 
where families continually intermarry, and 
where, consequently, the same name is com- 
mon to several individuals. To-names are 
common, especially among the fisher popula- 
tion on the east coast of Scotland, and in 
Wales. 


bO- (1), pref. [A.S. t6- (pref.); cogn. with O. 
Fries. to-, te-; O. H. Ger. zar-, zer-, 2d-, 2e-, Zi- 3 
Ger. zer-.] A particle formerly used in com- 
position with verbs, participles, or adjectives, 
with the force of asunder, in twain, to pieces, 
or with an augmentative force; entirely, 
quite, altogether. [ALL-To.] 


* to-bete, v.t. To beat severely. 


* to-break, * to-breke, v.t. or i. To 
break to pieces. (William of Palerne, 3,236.) 


* to-breste, v.t. or i. To burst to pieces. 
*to-hew, v.?. To hew or cut to pieces. 


*to-pinch, v.t. To pinch severely. 
“ Fairy-like to-pinch the unvlean knight.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 4 
*to-rent, a. Rent asunder. (Spenser: 
F. Q., IV. vii. 8.) 


*to-torne, @. Torn to pieces. (Spenser: 
F. Q., V. ix. 10.) 


*to-worne, a. Worn out. (Spenser: 
F. Q., V. ix. 10.) 


- (2), pref. [AS. to = for, as in to’dage = 
for the day, to-day ; to morgen = for the morn, 
to-morrow.] 


to-day, s. & adv. 

A, Az subst.; The present day: as, To-day 
is Friday. 

B. As adv. : On this day: as, They left to- 

Ye 


to-morrow, * to-morwe, * to-mo- 
row, s. & adv. 
A, As subst, : The day after the present, 


“A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows,” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 


B. As adv.: On or in the day after the 
present, . 
“Than helpe me, lord, to-morwe in my bataille.” 
Chaucer : 0. T., 2,402, 
¥ To-morrow come never; On a day which 
will never arrive ; never. 


to-night, s. & adv. 

A. As subst.: The present or the coming 
dight. 

B. As adverb: 

1. On or in the coming night, 


“For Seyd, the Pacha, makes a feast to-night : 
A feast for promised triumph yet to come.” 
Byron: Corsair, 1.1, 


*2, Last night. (Shakesp.: -Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 5.) 


*to-year, * to-yere, adv. This year. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 4 f 


joad, *tade, *tode, *toode, s. (A.S. 
tddige, tddie, a word of unknown origin. | 
(TADPOLE. } 

Zool.: The popular name of any species of 
the family Bufonide (q.v.), which is almost 
universally distributed, but is rare in the 
Australian region, one species being found in 
Celebes and one in Australia. Two species 
are British : the Common Toad (Bufo vulgaris 
and the Natterjack (q.v.) (B. calamita), an 
another species (B, variabilis) is found on the 
Continent. The first is the type of the family. 
The body is swollen and _heayy-looking, 
eovered with a warty skin, head large, flat, 


and toothless, with a rounded, blunt muzzle. 
There is a swelling above the eyes covered 
with .pores, and the parotids are large, thick, 
and prominent, and secrete an acrid fluid, 
which probably gave rise to the popular 
stories about the venom of the toad, or they 
may owe their origin to the fact that when 
handled or irritated these animals can eject a 
watery fluid from the vent. But neither the 
secretion from the parotids nor the ejected 
fluid is harmful to man, and there is little 
doubt but that its effects on the lower animals 
have been much exaggerated. The toad has 
four fingers and five partially-webbed toes. 
The general colour above is a brownish-gray, 
the tubercles more or less brown ; under sur- 
face yellowish white, sometimes spotted with 
black. Toads are terrestrial, hiding in damp, 
dark places during the day, and crawling with 
the head near the ground, for their short 
limbs are badly adapted for leaping. They 
are extremely tenacious of life, and can exist 
along time without food ; their hibernation 
in mud, cracks, and holes has probably given 
rise to the stories of their being found in 
places where they must have existed for 
centuries without food and air. These stories, 
however, have no foundation in fact, for Dr. 
Buckland proved, by direct experiment, that 
no toad can live for two years if deprived of 
food and air. [Pipa, SuRINAM-TOAD.] 

{ Toads, like other Batrachians, are absent 
from most oceanic islands, the reason being 
that their spawn is immediately destroyed by 
immersion in salt water. (Darwin: Orig. of 
Species.) 

¥ Toad in the hole: A dish composed of 
meat baked in batter. 


“The dish they call a toad in a hole... putting a 
noble sirloin of beef into a poor, paltry batter-pud- 


ding.”—Mad. D'Arblay : Diary, vi. 153, 


tohd-bag, s. (See extract.) 


“ A conjuror or ‘ white-wizard,’ who cured afflicted 
perecns by means of the toad-bag—a small piece of 
linen having a limb from a living toad sewn up inside, 
to be worn round the sufferer’s neck and next bis skin, 
the Patera movements of which limb gave, so it 
was said ‘a turn’ to the blood of the wearer, and 
effected a radical change in his constitution.’— 
Atheneum, Oct. 16, 1866, p. 502. 

toad-eater, s. A term applied to a 
fawning, obsequious parasite; a mean syco- 
phant. (Now shortened to toady.) 

* Acorrupted court formed of miscreant toad-eaters,” 

—Knox: Spirit of Despotism, § 20, 

4 The original meaning is one who is 
willing to do any dirty or disgusting act to 
please a superior, as the sight of a toad is 
most disgusting. The French equivalent is 
avaler des coulewvres, lit. = to swallow adders, 
hence, to put up with mortifications, 


toad-eating, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to a toad-eater or 
his practices ; servilely or meanly sycophantic, 

B. As subst. : Servile or mean sycophancy ; 
toadyism. 


toad-tfish, s. 

Ichthy. : A popular American name for any 
fish of the genus Batrachus, from the large 
head, wide gape, and generally repulsive 
appearance of the species. The Common 
Toad-tish (Batrachus tau) is from eight inches 
to a foot long, light brown marbled with 
black, The Grunting Toad-fish (B. grunniens), 
about the same size, is brownish above, with 
darker markings, white below, fins white with 
brown bands. There are about twelve species 
from tropical and sub-tropical seas, 


toad-fiax, s. 

Bot.: The genus Linaria, a genus of plants 
very closely allied to Snap-dragon, from which 
it is distinguished chiefly by the spur at the 
base of the corolla, and the capsule opening 
by valves or teeth, not by pores. The 
species are herbaceous perennials or annuals, 
chiefly natives of the northern portion of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, there being about 150 
species in all, Among these the commonest 
European species is L. vulgaris, the Yellow Toad- 
flax, a species from one to three feet high, 
bearing terminal spikes of yellow flowers. It 
has been introduced into the United States. It 
has medicinal properties, but is generally looked 
upon ag a troublesome weed. 


ee By toad-flax which your nose may taste, 
you have a mind to cast.” 
Drayton : Muses Elysium, Nymph. 8 


4 Prior thinks that it obtained the name 
Toad-flax because the Lat. buboniwm(=a plant 
good for buboes and swellings in the groin), 
used by Dodoens, in describing it, was mis- 


taken for Mod. Lat. bufonius (= of or belonging 
toa toad), [Buro.] 


Toad-flax pug : 

Entom.: A geometer moth, Eupithecia li- 
nariata. It is of variegated colour, The 
larva feeds on the Yellow Toad-flax. 


toad-lizards, s. pl. 
Zool. : The genus Phrynosoma (q.v.) 


toad-pipe, toad-pipes, s. 

Bot.: Hquisetum limosum, E. arvense, and 
cand) species of the genus. (Britten & Hol- 
land. 


+ toad-skep, s. 
Bot. : Probably Polyporus giganteus, (Britten 
& Holland.) 


toad-spit, s. The same as Cuckoo-sPiT 
(q.v-). 

* toad-spotted, a. Tainted and polluted 
with venom, as the toad was popularly sup- 
posed to be. i 

“ A most toad-spotted traitor.” 
Shukesp.: Lear, Vv. 8. 

toad-stone (1), 5. A popular name for 
Bufonite (q.v.), from the fact that it was 
formerly supposed to be a natural concretion 
found in the head of the Coinmon Toad. Ex- 
traordinary virtues were attributed to it; it 
was held to be a protection against poison, 
and was often set in rings. That this belief 
was rife in Shakespeare’s time is proved by 
the lines (As You Like It, ii. 1): 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

According to Sir Thomas Browne (Vulg. Err., 
bk, iii., ch. xiii.), there were two kinds of toad- 
stones known in his day: the one “‘ a mineral 
concretion, not to be found in animals, but 
in fields;” the other ‘‘taken not out of the 
toad’s head, but out of a fish’s mouth, being 
handsomely contrived out of the teeth of the 
lupus marinus, a fish often taken in our 
northern seas, a8 was publicly declared by an 
an os and learned physician” (Sir George 

nt). 


toad-stone (2), s. [From the Ger. todt- 
stein = (dead-stone) the todtliegenden of the 
Germans. ] 

Petrol.; An igneous rock of Carboniferous 
age, occurring in veins and sheets in lime- 
stone. The German name was given because 
of its barrenness in metalliferous ores, The 
rock is usually much altered by chemical 
agencies, but it evidently belongs to the 
group of dolerites. 


toad’s back rail, ». 
Arch.: A particular kind of hand-rail for 
stairs. So named from its shape. (Ogilvie.) 


toad’s eye, s. [Toap’s EYE TIN.) 


toad’s eye tin, s. 

Min.: A variety of Cassiterite (q.v.), oc: 
eurring in aggregated groups of exceedingly 
small round bodies with radiated structure, 
supposed by the Cornish miners to resemble 
the eye of a toad. 


toad’s mouth, s. 
Bot.: Antirrhinum majus. (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 


*toad’-ér-y, s. [Eng. toad; -ery.] A place set 
apart for or frequented by toads. 


“ [Toads] are supposed to be poisonous: this is quite 
avulgar error... In my country abode, I even 
attempted to make them a place of retirement and 
called it a toadery.”—Rowland Hill: Journal Through 
the North of England (ed. 1799), p. 87. ( Note.) 


*toad’-ish, a. [Eng. toad; -ish.] Likea toad; 
venomous. 


“‘A speckled, toadish, or poison fish,"—Herbert: 
Travels, 


* toad’-lét, s. [Eng. toad; dimin. suff, -let.] 
A little toad. (Coleridge.) 


*toad’-ling, s. [Eng. toad; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] <A little toad ; a toadlet, 
“TI always knew you for a toadling."— Mad. 
D'Arblay: Diary, i. 187. 


toad’-stodl, * tode-stool, s. [Eng. toad, 
and stool. So named bevause toads and froys 
were supposed to sit upon them, (Prior.) 
Berkeley, however, thinks the name was 
cat te because in the opinion of the old her- 
alists they derived their origin from toads, as 
puff-balls were supposed to come from wolves, 
and deer-balls (Elaphomyces) from deer.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, © = 6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


Ax 


toady—tobacco 
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Bot.: An uneatable Agaricus, Boletus, or 
other fungus of conspicuous size, as distin- 
guished fromm a mushroom or eatable Agaric. 

a ly todestoot, th ht I see, 

And loething paddocks lording on the same,” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender ; Dec., 69. 
toad’-y, s. & a. [A contract. of toad-eater 
(q-v-).] 

A, As substantive : 

1. A base, servile flatterer; a sycophant, 
a toad-eater. 


“ Boys are not all ¢oadies in the morning of life,"— 
Thackeray: Book of Snobs, ch. v. 
(Scotch.) 


* 92. A coarse, rustic woman. 
* B. As adj.: Having the character of or 
resembling a toad. 


“Vice is of such a toady complexion, that she 
cannot choose but teach the soul to hate.”—Feltham: 
Resolves, cent, i., 13. 


toad’-y, v.t. [Toapy, s.] To fawn upon or 
flatter ; to play the toady or sycophant to. 
“* How these tabbies love to be toadied /"—G. Colman 
the Younger : Poor Gentleman, ii. 2. 
toad’-Y-ism, s. [Eng. toady; -ism.] The 
practices or manners of a toady; servile or 
mean sycophancy. 
“ Philosophers, who can behold the state of society, 
viz., toadyism, organized—base man-and-mammon 
thetituted by command of Jaw: snobbish- 
ness, ina apes, sper tuated, and mark the phenome- 
non calmly,”—Thackeray ; Book of Snobs, ch. iii. 
toast, * tost, * tost-en, v.t. & i. 
toster ; Sp. & Port. tostar.] [Toast, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To dry and scorch by the heat of a fire : 
as, To toast bread or cheese. 
2. To warm thoroughly: as, To toast the 
feet. (Collog.) 
3. To name or propose as one whose health, 
success, &c., is to be drunk; to drink to the 
success of or in honour of. 


“ Five deep he toasts the towering lasses ; 
Repeats you verses wrote on glasses.” 
Prior ; Cameleon. 


(O. Fr. 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To warm one’s self thoroughly at a fire. 
“Twill sing what I did leere. ... 
As we toasted by the tire.” 
Browne ; Shepheards Pipe, Ecl. i. 
2. To give or propose a toast or health ; to 
drink a toast or toasts. 
“These insect reptiles while fhey, go on caballing 


and toasting, only fill us with sgust.”—Burke : 
Petition of Unitarians. 


toast, *toost, * tost, s. [O. Fr. tostée =a 

toast of bread, from Lat. tosta, fem. of tostus, 

a. par. of torreo=—to parch; Sp. tostada ; 
ort. tostado.] [ToRRID.] 


1. Bread dried and scorched by the fire, or 
such bread dipped in melted butter or in 
some liquor ; a piece of toasted bread put into 
@ beverage. 

+ sober evening let the tankard bless, 
With toast embrown'd, and fragrant nutmeg fraught.” 
Warton: Punegyric on Oxford Ale. 

2. A lady whose health is drunk in honour 
or respect. 

“It happened on a publick day a celebrated beauty 
of those times was in the Cross-Bath, and one of the 
crowd of her admirers took a glass of the water in 
which the fair one stood, and drank her health in the 
company. There was in the place a gay fellow, half 
fuddied, who offered to jump in, and swore, though he 
liked not the liquor, he would have the toast. Tho’ 
he was opposed in his resolution, this whim gave 
foundation to the present honour which is done to 
the lady we mention in our liquors, who has ever 
since been called a toast."—Tatler, No, 24, 

3. A person who is named in honour in 
drinking, as a public character or a private 
friend ; ne honowred in a similar man- 
ner; anything the succe’s of which is drunk ; 

-asentiment proposed for general acceptance 
in drinking. 

* The toast of the Emperor, proposed by Dr. Stephai 
was received with enthusiasm, all the guests HH EeEP 
ing.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept, 7, 1885. 

*4, A drinker, a toper. 

wey en having half din'd, there comes in my host, 
catholic good and a rare drunken toast.” 
Cotton: Voyage to Ireland, iii. 

| To have on toast: To deceive, to take in, 
to swindle. (Slang.) [Done, { (1).] 

“The IaageK in the High Court are always learning 
some new thing. Yesterday it was entered on the 
record that the court took judicial cognizance of a 

quaint and pesatng modern phrase, They discovered 


what it was ad on toast,’"—St. James's Gazette, 
Nov. 6, 


_ toast-master, s. An officer who at great 
public dinners or entertainments announces 
the toasts and leads or times the cheering. 
__ “Henry Beller was for many years toast-master at 
t corporation ime hi 
Ser sera neath oa) Tae 


toast-rack, s. A small rack of metal or 
earthenware, to hold dry toast. 


toast-water,s. Water in which toasted 
bread has been soaked, used as beverage by 
invalids ; toast and water. 


toast’-ér, s. (Eng. toast, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who toasts bread, &c. 


2. A fork or cage to hold bread or meat 
while toasting. 


* 3. One who drinks a toast. 


** We simple toasters take delight 
To see our women's teeth look white,” 
Prior » Alma, ii, 428. 


toast’-ing, pr. par. or a. [Toasz, v.] 


toasting-fork, s. A three- or four- 
pronged fork to hold a slice of bread while 
toasting. 


* toasting-glass, s. A drinking-glass 
on which was inscribed the name of a 
reigning beauty, often accompanied with 
verses in herhonour. Garth (1672-1719) wrote 
several sets of verses for the toasting-glasses 
of the Kit-Cat Club, 


* toasting-iron, s. A toasting-fork. Ap- 
plied in derision to a sword. 


“Put Ge thy sword betime ; 

Or I'll so maul you and your toasting-iron, 

That you shall think the devil is come from hell,” 
Shakesp. » King John, iv. 8. 


toat, s. [Tors.] The handle of a bench plane. 
*toat’-ér, s. [Toorer.] A trumpeter. 


“Hark! hark! these toaters tell us the king's 
coming.”—Beaum, & Flet. 


* t0-bac-ca-na’-li-an, s. [Formed from 
Eng. tobacco, in imitation of bacchanalian.] 
One who indulges in tobacco ; a smoker. 


“ We get very good cigars for a bajoccho and a half 
—that is, very good for us cheap tobaccanalians.”— 
Thackeray : Newcomes, ch. xxxv. 


*to-bac-chi-an, s. [Eng. tobacco; -ian.] 
One who smokes tobacco ; a smoker. 


“You may observe how idle and foolish they are, 
that cannot travell without a tobacco pipe at their 
mouth ; but such (I must tell you) are no base tobac- 
chians; for this manner of taking the fume, they 
suppose to bee generous."—Venner.: Treatise of To- 
bacco, p. 411. 


td-bac’-co, * ta-bac’-co, s. [Sp. tabaco = 
tobacco, from West Indian tabaco = the tube 
or pipe in which Indians smoked the plant.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as II, 1. 


2. The dried leaves of the plant described 
under II. 1., used for smoking, chewing, or as 
snuff. Its use in America is of unknown 
antiquity. Columbus noticed that the natives 
of the West India Islands used the leaves in 
rolls—cigars. The Aztecs had cigar tubes, 
and also used nostril tubes of tortoise-shell 
for inhaling the smoke. The Mexicans and 
North American Indians used pipes. Oviedo 
speaks in 1526 of the inhaling of the smoke 
through the forked nostril tube by the Indians 
of Hispaniola. Lobel, in his History of Plants 
(1576), gives an engraving of a rolled tube of 
tobacco (a cigar) as seen by Colon in the 
mouths of the natives of San Salvador. He 
describes it as a funnel of palm-leaf with a 
filling of tobacco leaves. Cortez found smok- 
ing (by means of\a pipe) an established custom 
in Mexico. Tobacco was introduced into Europe 
by Hermandez de Toledo, in 1559, and into 
England by Sir John Hawkins, in 1565. 
Harrison (Descript. of England) fixes on 1573 
as the date when the smoking of tobacco 
became general in England. Its use was ex- 
tended by Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis 
Drake in 1586, The practice was made the 
butt of the wits, the object of denunciation 
by the clergy, and the subject of a pamphlet, 
the Counterblaste to Tobacco, by King James I. 
Its use was condemned by kings, popes, and 
sultans, and smokers were condemned to 
various cruel punishments, In the canton of 
Berne the prohibition of the use of tobacco 
was put among the ten commandments, after 
the one against adultery. In Turkey smoking 
was made a capital offence. Spite of all these 
denunciations and prohibitions, tobacco is. 
the most extensively used luxury in the 
world. The method of manufacture depends 
upon the kind of tobacco and the article re- 
quired. Cigars are made of the best, which is 
grown on soils peculiarly adapted to produce 
the delicate flavour; a portion of the north- 
west of the island of Cuba is the best of all. 
The Connecticut Valley, some pele of Virginia, 
a few counties in Ohio and Kentucky, near 


Cincinnati and Maysville, respectively, are 
noted regions. There is no definite evidence 
that the use of tobacco in moderation is in- 
jurious, but in excess its effects are harmful 
both to the mental and bodily functions, 

“ Every thing that is superfluous is very adverse to 


nature, and nothing more than tobacco.”—Venner 
Treatise on Tobacco, p. 409% 


IL. Technically: 

1, Bot.: The genus Nicotiana (q.v.), the 
species of which are natives of tropical America 
and eastern Asia. American tobacco is Nico- 
tiana Tabacum and its varieties. It is called 
more fully the Common Virginian or Sweet- 
scented Tobacco. It is a herbaceous plant, 
three to six feet high, with large, oblong- 
lanceolate leaves, some of them decurrent. 
All are covered with minute hairs, glandular 
and viscid at the tip. The flowers are terminal 
in panicles ; the funnel-shaped corolla, which 
is roseate or pink, is more than an inch long. 
It is largely éultivated in Virginia and the 
Southern States of America, from whichit has 
been introdtced into Europe, China, &c. N. 
repanda, a native of Cuba, has white flowers 
with a slender tube, and is used for making 
some of the best cigars. Other American 
species are N. quadrivalvis, which grows near 
the Missouri river, N. multivalvis, from the 
Colombia river, N. nana, from the Rocky 
Mountains, and N. macrophylla or latissima, 
which yields the Orinoco tobacco. Of Old 
World species, N. rustica, Syrian or English 
tobacco, is a native of all continents, though 
first brought to England from America. It 
has a square stem, with ovate, entire leaves on 
petioles, and a greenish corolla with a cylin- 
drical tube. It is cultivated in many countries, 
and furnishes the Turkish tobacco, The Persian 
or Shiraz tobacco, N. persica, is covered with 
clammy down ; the radial leaves oblong, the 
cauline ones acuminate; the corolla salver- 
shaped. It yields Persian tobacco. The quantity 
of tobacco produced in the United States is 
nearly 500,000,000 lbs, yearly, of which more 
than one-third is grown in Kentucky. This 
is largely exported, the exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco in 1890 being 255,647,026 Ibs., 
valued at $21,479,556, and those of manufactured 
tobacco valued at $3,876,045. Tobacco pays an 
internal revenue tax in this country, the rev- 
enue from this source being about $34,000,000. 

2. Chem. ; The leaves of a plant of the genus 
Nicotiana, obtained chiefly for trade purposes 
from two species, Nicotiana Tabacum and 
N. rustica. The chemical composition of the 
leaves has been investigated by Possett and 
Reiman, Grandeau, and more recently by Dr. 

James Bell, who has found in the unfermented 
leaves and in the fully fermented leaves of 
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the names of Roll, Cut, Shag, Cavendish, 
Cigars, Flake, &c. These are all submitted 
to more or less secondary fermentation after 
the addition of from 5 to 25 per cent. of 
water, and then dried or stoved on a heated 
open tray, or in a closed oven, steam being 
sometimes injected into the chamber during 
the process. It is at this stage that the par- 
ticular flavor of the tobacco is imparted. 


3. Manuf.: In the manufacture of cigars 
the leaves, after being moistened to make them 
flexible, are stripped from the midrib, the 
perfect halves being kept for wrappers, the 
others used as fillers. A quantity of the latter 
are rolled in the hand to shape, or placed in 
a mould of the requisite shape. Then a long 
strip cut from the wrapper leaf is twisted 
spirally around the compacted mass, and 
gummed down at the mouth end. The cigar 
is finished by cutting the lighting end even. 
Good cigars should have the same tobacco 
throughout, but it is a common practice to 
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make the filler of inferior material. Cigars 
are rarely adulterated. They generally con- 
tain tobacco, even if it be of a poor kind. Chew- 
ing tobacco is made by laying the leaves 
together and pressing them into cakes of the 
required size, or by cutting a mass of them 
into the various “ fine-cuts” now used. The 
cigarette, now so much used in smoking, is 
filled with fine-cut tobacco, covered with 
specially manufactured and treated paper. 
Snuff, formerly much used, was in the past 
made from tobacco leaves, but is now chiefly 
prepared from the stems and midribs of the leaf. 
It has now greatly gone out of use, respectable 
people no longer using it, as formerly. 

4, Pharm. : Externally tobacco is a powerful 
irritant. In the form of snuff it is sometimes 

rescribed as an errhine in affections of the 

ead, or smoked as a sedative and expectorant 
in asthma. Internally it is a powerful sedative 
to the heart ; it sometimes cures diuresis and 
has been given in dropsy (@arrod.) 


tobacco-booking machine, s. A 
machine which arranges the smoothed leaves 
of tobacco into symmetrical piles. 


tobacco-box, s. A box for holding to- 
bacco. 


tobacco-cutter, s. 

1, A machine for shaving tobacco-leaves 
into shreds for chewing or smoking. 

2. A knife for cutting plug-tobacco into 
smaller pisces. 


tobacco-knife, s. A knife for cutting 
plug-tobacco into pieces convenient for the 

ocket. It is usually a sort of guillotine 
Enife worked by a lever, and cutting down- 
wards on to a wooden bed. (Amer.) A similar 
machine is in use in England for cutting cake 
tobacco for smoking. 


*tobacco-man, 3. A tobacconist. 


tobacco-paper, s. Paper specially made 
for envelopes for cigarettes, to avoid the fla- 
vour of burning cotton or linen. Rice-paper 
is extensively used, 


tobacco-pipe, s. An implement used in 
smoking tobacco. It consists essentially of a 
bow!, in which the tobacco is placed, and a 
stem, more or less long, through which the 
smoke is drawn into the mouth. Inform and 
material pipes vary very much ; the principal 
materials employed are pipe-clay, meerschaum, 
porcelain, and wood. 

| Queen's tobacco-pipe: A jocular designa- 
tion of a peculiarly-shaped kiln belonging to 
the Customs, and situated near the London 
Docks, in which are collected damaged to- 
bacco and cigars, and contraband goods, as 
tobacco, cigars, tea, &c., which have been 
amuggled, till a sufficient quantity has been 
accumulated, when the whole is set fire to 
and zonsumed, 


Tobacco-pipe clay : [PIPE-CLAY]. 
Tobacco-pipe fish ; [PIPE-FISH]. 


tobacco-pouch, s. <A pouch or bag for 
holding tobacco. 


tobacco-root, s. 

Bot. : The root of Lewisia rediviva, one of 
the Mesembryacee. The plant has succulent 
leaves and fugitive, rose-coloured flowers, and 
the root is eaten by the natives of north- 
western America. 


tobacco-seed sugar, s. 

Chem. : Cj2Ho903,. A sugar of the nature 
of cane-sugar; or saccharose, observed in the 
seeds of the tobacco plant by Mr. G. Lewin, 
of the Laboratory, Somerset House. Its spe- 
cific rotatory angle is 73'2j, and it is inverted 
in the same way as cane-sugar by the action 
of mineral acids. 


tobacco-stopper, s. A little plug for 
ressing down the burning tobacco in the 
bon of the pipe. 


tobacco-sugar, s. 

Chem. : A mixture of saccharose, dextrose, 
and levulose, discovered by Dr. James Bell 
in tobacco leaves, which have been pre- 
served from any undue fermentative action. 
The three varieties of sugar exist in such 
proportions as to have no effect on a ray 
of polarized light. The sugars, separated as 
a lime compound, decomposed with oxalic- 
acid, and purified by animal charcoal, yielded 
results approximating to a cane-sugar, dex- 
trose, and levulose. The tirst-named differs 


tobacconer—tocherless 


from ordinary cane-sugar by refusing to 
erystallize, and yielding an inverted sugar 
with an angle of nearly —19°. 


tobacco-wheel, s. A machine by which 
leaves of tobacco are twisted into a cord. 


* t0-bac’-con-eér, s. [Eng. tobacco; n con- 
nect., and suff. -e7.] One who uses tobacco ; a 
smoker. 


*t0-bac'-codn-ing, s. [Topacco.] Using 
tobacco ; smoking. 


“Neither was it any news upon this guild-day, to 
have the cathedral, now open on all sides, to be filled 
with musketeers, waiting for the major’s return ; 
drinking and tobacconing as freely, as if it had 
turned ale-house.”—8p. Hall: His Hard Measure. 


to-bac’-con-ist, s. (Eng. tobacco ; n connect., 
and suff. -ist.] 
*1. One who smokes tobacco ; a smoker. 


“ Let every cobler, with his dirty fist, 
Take pride to be a blacke tobacconist, 
Let idiot coxcombs sweare ‘tis excellent geare, 
And with a whiffe their reputations seare.” 
J. Taylor: Plutoes Proclamation, 
2. A dealer in tobacco; one who sells to- 
bacco, cigars, &c. 


“Colonial merchants, [ae sugar bakers, and 
tobacconists, petitioned the House and besieged the 
public offices.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


To-ba-go, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : An island in the West Indies. 


Tobago-cane, s. The trade name of 
the slender trunks of Bactris minor, imported 
into Europe and made into walking-sticks. 


to-ber-m6r -ite, s. [After Tobermory, 
Island of Mull, where found ; suff. -ite(Min.). ] 
Min. : A massive granular mineral; sp. gr. 
2-423 ; colour, pale-pinkish white ; translucent. 
According to E. 8. Dana, the analyses point 
to its probable identity with gyrolite (q.v.). 


to’-bine, s. [Ger. tobin; Dut. tabijn.] 
Fabric: A stout, twilled silk, much resem- 
bling Florentine, used for dresses. 


TO-bit, s. [Gr. TwBir (Tobit), TwBeir (Tobeit).] 
Apocrypha: A book generally placed be- 
tween 2 Esdras and Judith, and containing 
fourteen chapters. A pious man, Tobit by 
name, resident in Thisbe in Naphthali, was 
taken captive by Enemessar (Shalmaneser), 
king of Assyria, and located in Nineveh. 
When his countrymen were put to death by 
the king’s order, their bodies were thrown 
into the streets. Tobit made a practice of 
burying them, and compromised himself by 
these acts of humanity. Once, when he had 
buried a body, and, being in consequence cere- 
monially unclean, was sleeping outside by the 
wall of his court-yard, ‘‘the sparrows muted 
warm dung” into his eyes and made him 
blind (i., ii.). In the days of his prosperity he 
had lent ten talents of silver toa countryman, 
Gabael, who lived at Rages in Media. At 
another Median city, Ecbatana, was a relative 
of his called Raguel, whose daughter Sara 
had been married to seven husbands, all of 
whom had been killed by Asmodeus, the evil 
spirit, on the marriage-night before they could 
possess their bride. To recover the lent money, 
Tobit despatched his son Tobias, having as his 
companion a man-servant. The two set out 
for Rages, taking Ecbatana on the way. As 
Tobias was bathing in the Tigris, a fish leaped 
out of the water, attempting to devour him ; 
but he caught his assailant, which was cooked 
and eaten by the travellers, the heart, the 
liver, and the gall being kept by Tobias, on the 
advice of his companion, the heart and the 
liver to be smoked for the expulsion of evil 
spirits from persons possessed, and the gall to 
remove whiteness in the eye (iii.-vi.). Arrived 
at Ecbatana, he married the maiden, smoking 
out the evil spirit who would have made away 
with him. During the marriage festivities 
the companion was despatched to Rages for 
the lent money, and obtained it, the two ulti- 
mately returning with the bride to Nineveh to 
Tobit, whose blindness was cured by the gall 
of the fish (vii.-xi.). When the time came for 
paying the servant, he declined all compeusa- 
tion, and revealed himself to be Raphael, one 
of seven angels of exalted rank and function 
(xii.). Sincere thanksgiving followed to God, 
who had sent the angel (xiii.). By direction 
of Tobit, Tobias removed from Nineveh, the 
destruction of which had been prophesied by 
Jonah (xiv. ; ef. Jonah iii. 4, &.). 
Viewed as a tale designed to commend piety 
and trust in God, the book of Tobit evinces 


considerable genius, the plot being well sus. - 
tained, and some of thescenes, depicting domes- 
tic life, being beautifully drawn. It resembles 
a modern novel in making its virtuous hero 
struggle with adversity, in having love scenes 
and a marriage, and a personage apparently of 
humble rank ultimately proved to be of a very 
high order, with a general diffusion of happi- 
ness at the close. Whether or not there is in 
it a nucleus of historic truth cannot now be 
known ; the most of it is clearly unhistoric. 
The expulsion of evil spirits by the smoke of 
the burning heart and liver of a fish, and the 
curing of eye-disease by its gall, are mentioned 
apparently not as miracles, but as parts of the 
ordinary course of nature. A fish large enough 
to threaten the life of Tobias is eaten by him 
and the angel seemingly at a single meal. 
Finally, as shown by Prof. Sayce (The Wit- 
mess of Ancient Monwments, pp. 388, 39), it 
was not Shalmaneser, but Tiglath Pileser, 
who carried the people of Naphthali captive 
(cf. Tobit i, 2, 3, & 2 Kings xv. 29.); Sen- 
nacherib’s father was not Shalmaneser, but 
Sargon (Tobit i. 15); it was not fifty-five days, 
but twenty years, after the return of Sen- 
nacherib from Palestine that he was murdered 
by his sons (21). It is doubtful if either Rages 
or Ecbatana existed at the time when Tobit 
is said to have lived (i. 14, iii. 7). Those who 
captured Nineveh were Kyaxares and Nabo- 
polassor, not Nebuchadnezzar and Assuerus 
(Xerxes), the latter of whom did not live till 
150 years after the time when Nineveh fell 
(xiv. 15). It is believed that Tobit was writ- 
ten about 350 B.c. Opinions differ as to 
whether or not it was first published in Greek 
or whether there may have been a Hebrew o 
an Aramean original. 


t6-bog/-gan, td-bdg’-an, * td-big’- 


fin, s. [A corrupt. of Amer. Indian odabogan 
=a sled or sledge, The form tobogan is etymo- 
logically correct, but the form toboggan is in 
almost universal use.] 


1, A kind of sled used for sliding down 
snow-covered slopes in Canada. It is simply. 
a piece of birch or bass-wood, a quarter of an 
inch thick, from five to eight feet long by 
one or two broad, bent up in front like 
the dash-board of a sleigh, and braced by 
several cross-pieces of hard wood a foot 
apart, and by two round rods, one on 
each side, on top of the cross-pieces, all 
fastened by catgut to the sleigh. The bend at 
the bow is strengthened by two cross-pieces, 
and kept in shape by catgut strings at the 
ends bound to the front cross-piece and rod. 
Grooves are cut on the under side of the 
toboggan to let the knots sink below the wood. 

2. A sledge to be drawn by dogs over snow. 


{| On the toboggan: In a state of degeneration 
or retrogression, mentally, morally, commer- 
cially, or otherwise. (U.S. Slang.) 


toboggan-slide, s. A place specially 
prepared for coasting with toboggans, or an, 
artificial wooden chute for tobogganing at 
pleasure resorts. 


td_bog’-gan, td-bdg’-an, *td-bdg’- 


gim, vi. [Tosoaean, s.] To slide down 
snow-covered slopes or artificial chutes on a 
toboggan. 


t6_bog’-gan-ér, td-bég’-an-ér, «. 


(Eng. toboggan; -er.] A tobogganist. 


td_ bdg’_ gan -ist, td- bog/-an_Xst, «. 


[Eng. toboggan; -~ist.] One who practices to~ 
bogganing. 


* toc-ca/-ta, s. [Ital., from:-toccare = to touch, 
to play upon, to mention. ] 
Old Music: (1) A prelude or overture ; (2) 
A composition written as an exercise ; (3) A 
fantasia ; (4) A suite. 


toch’-er (ch guttural), s. (Gael. tochradh ; Irish 

tochar =a portion or dowry.] A marriage 

pereee ; the dowry brought by a wife to he1 
usband. (Scotch.) 


“But I care not a penny for her tocher—I have 
enough of my own.”—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, 
ch. xxviii. 


tdch’-ér (ch guttural), v.t. [Tocuer, s.] To 
give a tocher or dowry to. (Scotch.) 


toch’-ér-léss (ch guttural), a. [Eng. tocher > 

-less.| Portionless ; without a marriage por- 
tion. (Scotch.) 

‘““Whilk now, as a landless laird wi’ a tocherless 


daughter, no one can blame me for departis g from."— 
Scott > Waverley, ch. 1xvii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rale, full; try, Syrian, », e=¢; ey=a; gu=kw. 


‘ 


t0’-co, s. 


to-cd'-ca, s. 
Bot.: A genus of Melastomacez, the leaf- 


tdc-ol'-0-gy, s. 


td-corn’-al-ite, s. 


toe’- 


td-ctis’-s6, s. 


tod, * todde, * tode, s. 


_ the leaves raw an 


tockay—toe 
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tdck’-ay, s. [Native name (?).] 
Zool. ; An unidentified Indian gecko. Pro- 
bably Hemidactylus maculatus, the Spotted 

Gecko or Spotted Hemidactyle. 


tdc’-kiis, s. [Latinised from tok (q.v.).] 
Ornith. ; A genus of Bucerotide, with fifteen 
species, from tropical and southern Africa. 


[Etym. doubtful.] Chastisement. 
(Slang.) 
“The school-leaders come up furious, and administer 
toco to the wretched fags.”—7, Hughes: Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, pt. i., ch. v. 


[Brazilian name of a species.] 


stalks of which have a bladder, divided longi- 
tudinally into two parts, which the ants 
utilise as nests. The flowers are pink or 
white. The fruit of Tococa guianensis is eat- 
able, and the juice is used in Demerara for 


* 


; [Gr. roxos (tokos) = parturi- 
tion, and Adoyos (Jogos) = a word, a treatise.] 

Med.: The science of obstetrics or mid- 
wifery ; that department of medicine which 
treats of parturition. 


[After Manual A. To- 
cornal, Minister of the Interior, Chili, to 
whom the original belonged ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A pale-yellow amorphous mineral, 
altering by exposure to the air to a blackish 
colour, Soft ; streak, yellow. Analysis 
yielded: silver, 33°80 ; mercury, 3°90 ; iodine, 
41°77; siliceous residue, 16°65 = 96°12, hence 
the probable formula, AgI+HgegI. Occurs at 
Chaharcillo, Chili. 


sin, * tock-saine, s. [0. Fr. toquesing 
=an alarm-bell, from toguer=to clap, to 
knock, to hit, and sing=a sign, a mark, a 
bell; Lat. signum; Fr. tocsin.} An alarm- 
bell; a bell rung as a signal or for the pur- 
pose of giving an alarm. 

“The wild alarum sounded from the tocsin’s throat.” 

Longfellow: Belfry of Bruges. 

[Abyssinian.] 
Bot. ; Eleusine Tocusso, an Abyssinian cereal. 


[Icel. toddi = a tod 
of wool, a bit, a piece; Ger. zotte, zote=a 
tuft of hair hanging together, a rag, anything 
shaggy.) 
1, A bush, especially of thick ivy ; a thick 
mass of growing foliage. 
“These valiant and approved men of Britain, 
Like boading owls, creep into tods of ivie, 
And hoot their fears to one another nightly.” 
Beaum, & Flet.; Bonduca, i, 1. 
2. A bunch, a mass. 
“Here, again, is the ivy, with its heavy tods of 
ey, already bronzing.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 3, 


* 3. An old weight used in buying and sell- 
ing wool. It was usually equal to twenty-eight 
pounds, or two stone; but it varied in differ- 
ent parts. 


“ Every tod yields pound and odd shilling; fifteen 
hundred shorn, what comes the wool to?"—Shakesp. ¢ 
Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 

4, A fox, from his bushy tail. 


“With the most charming country in front, and 
apparently the right sort of tod, there appeared no 
aa te good run should not be in store.”—Field, 

‘eb. 26, 1887. 


tod-stove, s. : 

1, A box-stove adapted for burning small 
and round wood, brush, limbs, and the like. 
(Amer.) 

2, A six-plate stove for bar-rooms and 
country stores. (Amer.) 


tod’s tail, s. 
Bot.: A popular name for various species 
of Lycopodium or Club-moss, (Scotch.) 


*t6d, v.t. ori. [Top, s.] To yield in weight; 


to weigh. [Tor.] 


“Hay, corn, and straw bills will tod up to a fairish 
sum.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882, 


téd-da-li-a, s. [From kakatoddali, the Mala- 


bar name of Toddalia aculeata.] 


Bot.: A genus of Xanthoxylacew, Leaves 
alternate, trifoliolate, with pellucid dots; 
flowers small, unisexual, in terminal panicles ; 
fruit a globular berry. Natives of tropical 
Asia and Africa. Toddalia aculeata is a large, 
scandent prickly shrub from the Indian 


_ mountains. The pee le of Coromandel eat 
Pp 


ckle the ripe berries, 
Both have a pungent taste. Its bark is used 


in remittent fever. A tincture or infusion of 
it is an aromatic tonic. The root-bark is used 
in Madras as a dye-stuff. (Calcutta Exhib. 


Report.) 
*todde, s. [Top, s.] 
tod’-dle, s. [Toppix, v.] A little, toddling 


walk ; a saunter, 


“Her daily little toddle through the town.”—Trol- 
lope. (Annandale.) 


tod’-dle, v.i. [The same as tottle, a frequent. 
from totter; Sw. tulta = to toddle.] [Torrer.] 
To walk unsteadily, as a child; to walk in a 
tottering way, like a child or feeble person. 


‘And the bits o' weans that come toddling to play 
wi’ me.” —Scott ; Antiquary, ch. xliv. 


tod’-dle-kin, s. [Eng. toddle; dimin. suff. 
-kin.] A little child. (Collog.) 
““A few tolerable toddlekins in the intermediate 
cabins.” —Queen, Sept. 26, 1885. 


tod’-dlér, s.' [Eng. toddle, v. ; -er.] One who 
toddles ; @ little child. 


tod’-dy, s. [Hind. tdri, tadi = the juice or 
sap of the palmyra-tree and of the cocoa-nut, 
from tér =a palm-tree.] 

1. The name generally given by Europeans 
to the sweet, refreshing liquors which are 
procured in the tropics by wounding the 
spathes or stems of certain palms, on which 
the sap and juices exude from the trunks or 
from the fruit-stalks. In the West Indies 
toddy is obtained from the trunk of the Attalea 
cohune, a native of the Isthmus of Panama. 
In South-eastern Asia the palms from which 
it is collected are the gomuti, cocoa-nut, 
palmyra, date, and the kittul, or Caryota urens. 
‘When newly drawn from the tree the liquor 
is clear and in taste resembles malt. In a 
very short time it becomes turbid, whitish, 
and sub-acid, quickly running into the various 
stages of fermentation, acquiring an intoxi- 
eating quality, still retaining the name of 
toddy. Itis also distilled into arrack, made 
into vinegar, and throughout all eastern coun- 
tries is employed as yeast, as it begins to 
ferment in a few hours after it is drawn. 

2. A mixture of spirit and water sweetened : 
as, whiskey toddy. Strictly speaking, toddy 
differs from grog in being always made with 
boiling water, while grog is made with cold 
water, but the latter word is often used in 
the same sense as toddy. 


“ First count ’s for that with divers jugs, 
To wit, twelve pots, twelve cups, twelve mugs, 


Of certain vulgar drink, called toddy, 


Said Gull did sluice said Gudgeon's body.” 
Anstey : Pleader's. Guide, lect. 7. 


toddy-bird, s. 

toddy-cat, s. 

Zool. : Paradoxurus typus, common through- 
out the greater part of India and Ceylon, ex- 
tending through Burmah and the Malayan 
peninsula to the islands. It is about forty- 
five inches long, of which the tail occupies 
about twenty; colour brownish-black, with 
some dingy yellowish stripes on each side. 
(See extract.) 


“Tt is very abundant in the Carnatic and Malabar 
coast, where it is popularly called the Toddy-cat, in 
consequence of its supposed fondness for the juice of 
the palm, a fact which appears of general acceptation 
both in India and Ceylon (where it is called the Palm- 
cat), and which appears to have some foundation.”— 
Jerdon: Mammals of India (ed. 1874), p. 127. 


toddy-drawer, s. A person who draws 


and sells toddy, and makes and sells other 
spirituous liquors. (Balfour: Cyclop. India.) 


toddy-shrike, toddy-bird, s. 

Ornith: Artamus fuscus, the Palmyra Swal- 
low, or Ashy Swallow-shrike, from India 
and Ceylon. It is about seven inches long, 
-of dusky plumage, and is most abundant in 
wooded districts, especially where palm-trees 
abound, more particularly the Palmyra palm, 
from which it takes several of its popular 
names, (Jerdon.) 


to’-dé-a, s. [Named after Henry Julius Tode, 
of Mecklenburgh, a mycologist. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Osmundee. From the 
Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, &c. 


to’-di-dee, s.pl. [Mod Lat. tod(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Ornith. : Todies ; a genus of Picarian Birds, 
with a single genus Todus (q.v.). 


to-di-rham’-phiis, s. [Mod. Lat. todus, 
and Gr. paydos (rhamphos)= the crooked beak 
of birds.] 


[TopDY-SHRIKE. ] 


Ornith.: A genus of Alcedinide, with three 
species, confined to the Eastern Pacific Islands, 
Bill straight, very much depressed ; nostrils 
basal, fissure oblique, hardly apparent, 
bordered by the frontal feathers ; wings short, 
rounded ; tail long, feathers equal, and twelve 
in number; tarsi elongated, moderate, and 
reticulated. 


to-dis, s. 

tody (q.v.).] 

Ornith.: Tody, the type-genus of Todide 
(q.v.), with five species, from Cuba, Hayti, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico. Bill with edges 
straight and finely notched, short bristles 
round base ; nostrils in a short groove ; wings 
with fourth to sixth quills longest and equal ; 
tarsi with one long scale in front ; outer toe 
united to second 
joint, inner toe to 
first joint; claws 
compressed and 
curved. 


[Latinised from the native name, 


to’-dy, s. [Na 

tive name.] 

Ornith.: Any 
individual of the s=—= 

ore Pees [ete ae = = 
CAA ey are Se —>. eee 
delicate, bright- es ess 
coloured insec- a Tee Pie 
tivorous birds, of TODUS VIRIDIS. 


small size, and 

allied to the Motmots, though externally more 
resembling the Flycatchers, with which they 
were formerly classed. One of the best-known 
species is Todus viridis, the Green Tody, from 
Jamaica. The popular name, however, is not 
confined to the genus Todus ; the Javan Tody 
is Hurylaimus javanicus, and the Great-billed 
Tody, Cymbirhynchus macrorhynchus. 


* tod-ys-hatte, s. [Mid. Eng. = toad’s hat.] 
A toad stool. (Prompt Parv.) 


toe, * too (pl. * tone, *toon, toes), s. [A.8. 
ta (pl. tan, taan), for tahe; cogn. with Dut. 
teen; Icel. ta (pl. ter); Dan. taa (pl. taaer) ; 
Sw. ti; O. H. Ger. zéha; Ger. zehe.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. The fore-part of the hoof of a horse, and 
of other hoofed animals. 

3. The member of an animal’s foot, corre: 
sponding to the toe in man. 

4, The fore-part of a boot, shoe, or the like. 

5, A projection from the foot-piece of an 
object, to give it a broader bearing and greater 
stability. 

** Baulks of 14in. timber were put in across and be- 
neath the permanent way between the toes of the foot- 
ings, to keep apart the walls.” — Daily Telegraph, 
Dee, 16, 1885. 

6. A barb, stud, or projection, on a lock- 


II. Technically: 

1, Anatomy: 

(1) Human: One of the five extremities in 
which the foot terminates anteriorly, as the 
hand does in five fingers. Its bones are called 
phalanges. Essentially they correspond with 
those of the hand; but the phalanges of the 
four outer toes are much smaller than the 
corresponding bones in the hand, while those 
of the great toe exceed those of the thumb ir: 
size. Sometimes in adults the two phalanges 
of the little toe are connected by bone into a 
single piece. The great toe is called the 
hallux, In the embryo it is shorter than the 
others, and temporarily projects at right 
angles to them, as it does permanently in the 
monkey. 

(2) Compar. : In the modern order Primates 
(q.v.) the term toe is restricted to the digits 
of the posterior limbs, but is popularly 
applied to all the digits of four-footed ani- 
mals. The normal number of toes is five, 
though a less number may be present ; thus 
cats and dogs have five toes each on the fore 
feet and four on the hind; the rhinoceros 
has three toes on each foot, the camel two, 
and in the horse the typical five digits are 
reduced to three, of which only one (the 
third) is functional, and enclosed in a hoof, 
the other two (the second and fourth) being 
reduced to splint-bones. In birds the toes 
furnish one of the primary characters by which 
the class is divided into orders, and may be 
adapted for prehension, perching, climbing, 
scraping, wading, or swimming. 


il, b6Y ; pSUt, jfw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist, ph =f. 
ian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious= shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2. Machinery : 

(1) The lower end of a vertical shaft, as a 
mill-spindle which rests in a step. 

(2) An arm on the valve-lifting rod of a 
steam-engine, A cam or lifter strikes the toe 
and operates the valve ; such toes are known 
respectively as steam-toes and exhaust-toes. 

¥ To turn wp the toes: To die, (Slang.) 

* Several arbalestriers turned their toes up."—Reade: 

Cloister & Hearth, ch, xxiv. 

toe-calk, s. A prong or barb on the toe 
of a horse’s shoe, to prevent slipping on ice or 
frozen ground, 


toe, v.t. [Tox, s.] 
1. To hit or strike with the toe. (Colloq.) 


2. To touch or reach with the toes: as, To 
toe a line. 


*3. To border on. 

“ Then more meadow-land with a neglected orchard, 
and then the little grey school-house itself toeing the 
highway."—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 244. 

{| To toe the scratch or mark: To stand 
exactly at the scratch-line marking the start- 
ing-point of a race, or the place where pugi- 
lists meet in the ring ; hence, to come forward 
fully prepared for any encounter, struggle, or 
trial. ; 


toed, a. [Eng. to(e) ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having or being supplied 
with toes ; generally in composition ; as short- 
toed, long-toed, &c. 

“Their very feet were toed with scorpions,”"— 

Howell: Parly of Beasts, p. 89. 

2. Carp.: A brace, strut, or stay is said to 
be toed when it is secured by nails driven in 
obliquely and attaching it to the beam, sill, 
or joist. 


to-fa’-na, s. 


toff, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. a corrupt. of 
tuft (q.v.).] A dandy, a fop, aswell. (Slang.) 


“Persons with any pretensions to respectability 
were vigorously attacked, for no earthly reason save 
that they were tof’s,"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 9, 1886. 


tof’-fy, tof’-feé, taf’-fy, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.) A kind of tablet sweetmeat, composed 
of boiled sugar with a proportion of butter. 


to-fiel-di-a, t0f-fiel’-di-a, s. [Named 
after Mr. Tofield, a Yorkshire botanist. ] 

Sot. : Scottish Asphodel; a genus of Vera- 
tree. Perianth six-partite, with a small 
three-partite involucre. Stamens six, capsule 
three- to six-celled, cells united at the base, 
many-seeded. Known species ten, from the 
north temperate zone. Tofieldia palustris (or 
borealis), is an alpine plant, with tufted three- 
to five-nerved leaves, and a scape of dense 
racemose flowers of a pale-green colour. 
Found also in the north of continental 
Europe, in Northern Asia, and in North 
America. 


[AQua TOFANA.] 


* to-fore’, adv. & prep. [A.8. tdforan.] 
A, As adv. : Before, formerly, previously. 
** And so, as thou haste herde tofore, 
The fals tunges were lore.” Gower, 0. A, ii. 
B. As prep. : Before. 


‘So shall they depart the manor with the corn and 
een tofore him that hath won it.”—Spectator, 
Todd. 


*to-for-en, *to-forn, * to-forne, prep. 
[A.8. téforan.] Before. 
“Thus is he an averous man, that loveth his tresor 


ewe God, and an idolaster."—Chaucer: Persones 
ale. 


toft, s. [Dan. toft=an inclosed piece of 
ground near a house, The same word as tuft 
(q.v.).] 


1. Ord. Lang. : A grove or clump of trees. 
(Prov.) 

2. Law: A messuage, or rather a place 
where a messuage has stood, but is decayed ; 
a house and homestead. 

{| It is found frequently as the second 
element in place names: as, Wigtoft, Lang- 
toft, &e. 


tdft'-man, s: [Eng. toft, and man.] The 
owner or possessor of a house and homestead. 
(Tort, 2.] 


ee s. (Eng. -toft, and stead.] A 
oft. 


“The fields are commonable from the 12th of August 
to the 12th of November to every burgess or occupier 
of a toftstead.”—Archeologia, xlvi, 415, 


tof’-lis, s. [TorHus.] 


toe—toil 
tOg, v.i. or t. [From Lat. toga; cf. togs.] To 
dress. (Slang.) 


“ Scrumptious young girls, you tog out 80 finely, 
Adorning the diggings so charmin and gay, 
Chambers Journal, July, 1879, p. 368. 
to’-ga, s. [Lat., from tego = to cover.] 

Roman Antig.: The principal outer gar- 
ment and characteristic national dress of the 
Romans, who were hence designated as 
emphatically the Gens Togata, while the 
Greek pallium distinguished foreigners. The 
right of wearing it was the exclusive privilege 
of citizens, its use being forbidden to Pere- 
griniand slaves. It was, moreover, the garb 
of peace, in contradistinction to the sagum of 
the soldier. The shape of the toga and the 
way in which it was worn are much disputed. 
In outline it was probably slightly curved, 
The ordinary mode of wear- 
ing it was to throw the whole 
toga over the left shoulder, 
leaving one extremity to 
cover the left arm, and to 
bring it round the back and 
under the right arm, which 
remained at liberty, the se- 
cond end being carried again 
over the left shoulder. In 
this way, the broadest part 
of the cloth hung down in 
front, a large bunch or mass 
of plaits, termed wmbo, lay 
across the breast, and the 
second extremity, which 
was carried across, served 
as a sort of belt to secure 
the whole. It was a loose 
robe, made of wool, some- 
times of silk. Boys, until 
they attained to manhood, and girls, until they 
were married, wore the toga pretexta, a cloak 
with a purple or scarlet border. When the 
young Roman was regarded as fit to enter 
upon the business of life (at what age this was 
is uncertain, probably it depended on circum- 
stances), he threw off the toga pretexta, and 
assumed the toga virilis. The toga preeterta 
was also the official dress of the higher magis- 
trates, The toga picta, an embroidered robe, 
was worn by a general in his triumphal pro- 
cession. Candidates for any office wore a toga 
candida, that is a toga which had been artifi- 
cially whitened by the application of chalk or 
other similar substance ; so arrayed they were 
styled candidati (whence our word candidate). 
Monnens wore a toga pulla of naturally black 
wool. 


* to-gat’-Ed, a. [Lat. togatus.] Dressed in 
or wearing a toga or gown ; gowned. 


“And now I suppose m seriplings formally clad 
and togated, newly arrived at the university.”—Sir 
M. Sandys: Essays, p. 188, (1634), 


* toge, s. [Lat. toga.] A toga. (A disputed 
reading in Shakesp. : Coriolamus, ii. 8, 122.) 


*toged, a. [Eng. tog(e); -ed.] Wearing a 
toga. (Also a disputed reading, Shakesp. : 
Othello, i. 1, 25.) 


TOGA. 


to-géth’-ér, * to-ged-er, 
*to-ged-re, *to-ged-ere, * to-gid- 
eres, adv. [A.S. tégadere, tégadre = to- 
gether, from té=to, and gador = together. } 
[GATHER.] 
1. In company. 
“ My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly !” 
Wordsworth: To a Butterfly. 
2. [n concert; unitedly. 
“Thei two togider vpon this caas 
In counceyle founden out the weye.” 
Gower : 


* to-ged-ir, 


A,, vii. 
3. In the same place. * 
“ Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together.” 
Shakesp. : Complaint, 157. 
4, Ina state of union; blended in one; not 
divided or separated. 
“ Milk and blood mingled together.” 
Shakesp.« Venus & Adonis, 902. 
5. So as to be closely joined ; in or intoa 
state of union. 
“Those leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe, 
And with what skill they had together sowd.” 
Milton: P, L,, ix. 1,112 
b. To the same place; into company. 
“ A rout exiled, a wreched multitude, 
From eche-where flockke together.” 
Surrey : Virgil; Aineis iv. 
7. With each other ; mutually ; one with the 
other. 
“When last we spake together.” 
Shakesp, : Richard II., ii. 8, 


8. In the same time; so as to be contem- 
poraneous, 

‘* While he and I live together, I shall not be thought 
the worst poet.”—Dry.. 1. (ZLodd.) 

9, Without intermission ; on end. 

“For ten year together.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ti, L. 

{ Together with: In union or combination 

with. 


“Never weighs the sin, but together with it he 
weighs the force of the inducement.”—South: Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 2. 


togged, a. [Eng. tog; -ed.] Dressed. (Slang.) 


“He was tog’d gnostically enough.”—Scott: St. 
Ronan’s Well, ch. iv. 


tog’-gel, s. [Toactz.] 


tog’-ger-y, s. [Humorously formed from 
Lat. toga=a toga.] Clothes, dress, gar- 
ments. (Slang.) 

“ Had a gay cavalier thought fit to appear 

In any such toggery—then ‘twas termed gear— 
He'd have met with a highly significant sneer.” 
Barham ; Ingold. Leg.; St. Romwold, 
tog’-gle, tdg’-gel, s. (Prob. a dimin. from 
tag or tug.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : A button. 

II, Technically : 

1. Naut.: A short wooden pin, or double 
cone of wood, firmly fixed in a loop at the 
end of arope. By passing the toggle through 
the eye or bight of another rope, a junction 
is easily formed and quickly disengaged. It 
is useful in bending flags for signals, or it is 
attached to the end of a line to afford a firm 
hold for the fingers, as in the gunner’s lan- 
yard. It is also used in flensing whales, in 
which a hole is cut in the blubber, the eye of 
a purchase-strap being passed through and 
toggled. 

“The yard-ropes were fixed to the halter by a toggle 
in the running noose of the latter.”—Marryat : Frank 
Mildmay, ch. viii. 

2. Mach. : Two rods or plates, hinged to- 
gether, and employed to transmit a varying 
force by lateral pressure upon the hinge, 
which is called the knuckle or knee, 


( eases ee s. The safne as ToGGLe, s. 
q.V.). 

toggle-joint, s. An elbow-joint; a joint 
formed by two pieces articulating endways. 
(ToGGLE-PREss.] 


toggle-press, s. A form of press having 
especial value for many purposes, as the 
motion of the platen is more rapid at the 
time when the toggle-bars are starting from 
the point of their greatest flexion, and, as 
they straighten out, the power increases and 
rate diminishes as the point of ultimate pres- 
sure on the bale is approached. One of the 
most familiar forms is the Stanhope printing- 
press, in which the platen is depressed by a 
toggle and raised by springs. The movement 
is variously known as a knuckle, knee, or 
elbow movement, and is also used for making 
electrotype moulds from type, and for com- 
pressing bales of cotton, hay, &c. 


togs, s.pl. (Cf. toggery.] Clothes, dress. (Slang.) 
“Look at his togs, superfine cloth and the heavy 
swell cut.”—Dickens : Oliver Y'wist, ch. xvi, 


toil, * téyle, v.i. & t [A word of doubtful 
origin. Skeat refers it to O. Fr. towiller = to 
mix filthily together, to begrime, to besmear ; 
others to O. Dut. twylen = to till or manure 
lands ; twyl = agriculture, labour, toil. A.S8. 
tilian, teolian = to labour, to strive after, is 
not connected.] 

A. Intrans.: To ‘exert strength with pain 
and fatigue of body or mind, but particularly 
of the body, with efforts of some coutinuance 
or duration ; to labour, to work, to struggle. 

“But when he foiled those squadrons to array, 
Who fought like Britons in the bloody game.” 
Scott: Don Roderick, Concl. xv. 

* B. Transitive: 

1. To labour; to work at or on: as, To toil 
the ground. 

2. To weary ; to exhaust by toil; to over- 
labour; to wear out. (Sometimes with owt.) 

“ Wearied, toyled, and foiled with painfull labours 

and wants.”—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 513. 

3. To pull or tug. 


“Reuliche toyled to and fro."—Debate between 
Body & Soul, 368, 


toil (1), *téyle (1), s. [Tor, v.] Labour 
with pain and fatigue of body or mind; 
fatiguing labour and exertion. 


“ With these of old to toéls of battle bred.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad i. 351. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, ce = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


| 


\ 


{ 
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' 


toil’-sdme, * toyle-some, a. 


* toil’-some-ly, adv. 


toil—tolene 
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*toil-created, a. Produced or gained 
by toil. 
“ The best, and sweetest far, are toil-created s.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 23. 


*toil-drop, s. Sweatcaused by excessive 
on. 


“ With beating heart to the task he went... 
Till the toil-drops fell from bis brows like rain,” 
Scott; Bay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 18. 
toil-worn, a. Worn out or exhausted 
with toil. 


toil (2), *toyle (2), s.  [Fr. totle=cloth, 
linen. ..a stalking-horse of cloth; pl. toiles 
=a snare, from Lat. tela=a web, a thing 
woven, from tevo=to weave.] A net or 
snare ; a web, string, or the like set to catch 
prey. (Now generally in the plural.) 


“Then toils for beasts, and lime for birds were found.” | 


Dryden: Virgil ; Georgie i. 211. 
toil-ér, * téyl-Er, s. (Eng. toil, v.; -er.] 
One who toils or labours painfully. 
toil’-ét, * toyl-et, s. (Fr. toilette, dimin. of 
toile=cloth.] [Tort (2), s.] 

1. A covering or cloth of linen, silk, &c., 
spread over a table in a bedroom or dressing- 
room. 

*2 A dressing-table. 

3. A bag or case for night-clothes. 

4. The act or process of dressing; also the 
mode of dressing; style or fashion of dress; 
dress, attire. 

5. A lavatory or water-closet; toilet-room. 
(U. 8.) 

toilet-cover, s. The same as Tortet, 1. 


toilet-glass, s. A looking-glass for the 
toilet-table. 


toilet-paper, s. A soft paper, for the 
special uses of the toilet-room, 


*toilet-quilt, s, A toilet-cover. 


toilet-room, s. [See Torze7, s,, 5.] 


toilet-service, s. The earthenware and 
lass utensils collectively necessary in a 
essing-room. 


toilet-table, s. A dressing-table, 
* t0i-létte’, s. [Fr.] 

1, The same as ToILET, 4. 

2. A dressing-room. 


toil’-fill, «. (Eng. toil (1), s.; ful.) Fall of 


toil; involving toil; laborious, fatiguing. 


“ The fruitful lawns confess his tot/ful care.” 
Mickle; Liberty. 


toil-i-nétte’, toil-i_nét’, s. [A dimin. from 
Fr. toile=cloth.] [Tor1L (2), s.] 
Fabric: 
1. A kind of German quilting. 


2. A fabric of silk and cotton warp and 
woollen weft. 


* toil’-léss, a. [Eng. toil (1), 8.; -1ess,] Free 


from toil. 


(Eng. toil 
1), 8.3 -some.] Attended with toil; involving 
il ; laborious, fatiguing, wearisome. 
To bonne these growing plants, and tend these 
Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 489, 
(Eng. toilsome; -ly.] 
ie “a toileome or laborious manner ; in or with 
“ Their life must be ea isadd spe. in hewing ot 


mt 
wood and drawing of water for all Israel.” —Bp. Hail : 
Oontempl. ; The Gibeonites. 


t6il’-some-néss, * toile-some-nesse, s. 


(Eng. toilsome ; -ness.]) The quality or state 
of being toilsome ; laboriousness, wearisome- 
ness. 


* toige, s. [Fr.] An old French measure of 
length, containing six French feet, or 1°949 
metres, equivalent to 6°395 English feet. 


*toi-séch, *tdsh’-ach (ch guttural), s. 
_ [Gael.] A captain or leader; specif. in the 
early history of Scotland, an officer or 
dignitary immediately under the mormaer 
(a-v.). The office was hereditary and attached 

a cadet of the family of the mormaer. 


- $Oi'-gdn, s. [Fr., from Lat. tonsionem, accus. 
of tonsio=a shearing, from tonsus, pa. par. 


of tondeo=to shear.) The fleece of a sheep. 


toison dor, s. 
16 ee term for a golden fleece or the Holy 
mb. 


2. [GOLDEN-FLEECE, {]. 


tok, s. (From the cry of the bird.} 


Ornith.: Rhynchoceros (or Tockus) erythro- 
rhynchus, the Red-breasted Hornbill, from the 
wooded parts of Western, Central, and South- 
ern Africa. It is about eighteen inches in 
length. 


to-kay’, s. [See def.) A rich, highly-prized 
wine produced at Tokay, in Upper Hungary, 
from white grapes. It has an aromatic taste. 
It is not good till it has been kept for about 
three years, and it continues to improve the 
longer itis kept. It is produced from grapes 
grown on the side of a low chain of hills, 
never more than 700 feet above the sea-level, 
named the Hegyalya. Inferior Hungarian 
wines are frequently sold under this name, 
and many French and German imitations are 
also in the market. 


to’-ken, * to-kene, *tokne, * to-kyn, s. 
[A.S. tacen, tden, from tedk (for tak), pa. t. of 
tikan, tedr=to accuse, orig. = to indicate, 
to point out ; cogn. with Dut. feeken = a sign, 
mark, miracle, token ; Icel. takn, teikn ; Dan. 
tegn ; Sw. tecken; Goth. taikns; Ger. zeichen. 
From the same root as Lat. indico= to point 
out; doceo=to teach; Gr. Seikvupe (deik- 
numt) = to show.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Something representing, or intended or 
supposed to represent or indicate another 
thing or event; a sign, a symbol. 

“This token serveth for a flag of truce, 

Betwixt ourselves and all our followers.” 
hakesp.: 1 Henry VI, iii. 1. 

2. A mark, sign, indication, symbol, or 
symptom; specif., in pestilential diseases, a 
livid spot npon the body, indicating, or 
supposed to indicate, approaching death, 

“ Corrupted blood some watery token shows.” 

Shakesp, : Rape of Lucrece, 1,748, 

3. A pledge or memorial of love or friend- 
ship; a love-token, a keepsake. 

“Tt seems you loved not her to leave her token.” 

Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen, iv. 4. 

4, A sign by which one proves the authen- 
ticity, legitimacy, or good faith of a com- 
mission or demand. 

" “ this token, I desire his company.” 
eat! presen Measure (ormtaneiie iv. 3, 

* 5, A signal, a sign. 

“He made a tokyn to his knyghtes, wherby they 
knowynge his mynde fell upon hym and slew hym,.”— 
Pabyan: Chronycle, ch. cxxiii. 

6. Now, strictly, a piece of money current by 
sufferance, and not coined by authority. 
Such tokens were largely current in the last 
century, being coined by several of the 
corporations, as Bristol, &c., England. In a 
wider sense the term is applied to coins or 
substitutes for coins made of inferior metal, 
or of a quantity of metal of less value than its 
name would indicate. Qwing to the scarcity 
of small change in England, and the loss occa- 
sioned to the poor for want of coin of less 
value than the silver penny in use down to 
the time of the Commonwealth, halfpenny 
and farthing tokens were struck in brass, 
copper, tin, pewter, lead, and even leather, not 
only by the Government, but by tradespeople, 
tavern-keepers, and others, for circulation in 
their own neighborhood. When copper coin- 
age became sufficiently abundant to meet 
the wants of the population it was made a 
criminal offence to issue these private tokens, 
although they continued to circulate in small 
quantities down to quite recent times, The 
modern nickel and bronze small coins of the 
United States and Britain are a token coinage, 
as they are worth only a fractional part of 
their nominal value. The silyer coinage con- 
sists also of tokens, but their metallic value 
more nearly approaches their nominal value 
than do the bronze coins. In order to prevent 
loss to traders using these token coins, the 
law of legal tender was passed, so that no one 
need, unless he choose, accept more than ten 
dollars in minor silver, or twenty-five cents in 
nickel coins in one payment. For all sums of 
larger value he may demand gold or national 
bank notes. The silver five-franc piece in 
France is not a token coin; its metallic 
value is equal to that of the gold five- 
franc piece, and these both (owing to the 
Double Standard prevailing in France) are 
equal to their nominal value. [TAVERN- 
TOKEN. 


béy; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. plf= f 
-tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhtn, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del, 


Il. Technically: 

1, Church of Scotland, &c.: A small disc of 
metal, generally lead or tin, issued prior to 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in each 
Established Church, to every one connected 
with the congregation who, being in full 
communion, is entitled to be present at the 
sacrament. Tokens are now gradually giving 
place to communion cards. A similar ar- 
rangement prevails in most of the non-Hsta- 
blished Presbyterian churches. 

2, Mining: A piece of leather with a dis- 
tinct mark for each hewer, one of which he 
sends up with each corf or tube. 

3. Printing: Technically, 240 impressions ; in 
practice, generally, 250 impressions, or four 
tokens for each 1000 sheets printed on one side. 

| By token, By this token, By the same token: 
Phrases colloquially used in corroboration of 
some statement and equivalent to: As a proof 
of what I say; This will prove what I say; 
as a proof, &c. 


token-money, s. Metallic or paper cur- 
rency, itself valueless in substance, but which 
derives integrity and exchangeability from a 
promise of redemption in some other money or 
commodity, generally gold or silver. 


token-sheet, s. 
Print.: The last sheet of a token, 


*to’-ken, v.t. [ToKEn, s.] 
1, To make known ; to testify, to betoken; 
to be a sign or memorial of. 


**On your finger in the night, I'll put 
Another ring, that what in time proceeds 
May token to the future our past deeds,” 
Shakesp.; All's Well that Ends Well, iv. 2 


2. To give a token or sign to; to mark, as 
with a token. 


“* How appears the fight?’ 
* On our side, like the tokened pestilence 
Where death is sure.’” 
; Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ili. 8 
to’-ken-léss, a. (Eng. token, s.; -less.] With- 
out a token. 


to-k6l’-3-gy, s. 
tol, v.t. (Lat. tollo = to raise, to take away.) 
Law: To take away ; to toll. 


to’-la, s. (Hind. tulé =a balance.] A weight 
for gold and silver, equal to about 180 grains 
Troy, but differing in different places. 


tol-al’-lyl, a, [Eng. tol(ane), and allyl.) De- 
rived from or containing tolane and allyl, 


tolallyl-sulphide, s. 

Chem.: (@7H5)28S. A product obtained by 
the dry distiflation of sulphide or disulphide 
of benzil. After repeated crystallization from 
alcohol, it forms a white crystalline powder, 
very sparingly soluble in alcohol, easily in 
ether, and melting at 143°-145°. (Watts.) 


tol-ane’, s. [Eng. tou); -ane.] 
Chem.: C)4Hj0. Ge, nah constitution of 
é gH ; 4 
diphenyl acetylene, CCHS and is obtained 


by boiling stilbene bromide with alcoholic 
potash. It forms large crystals melting at. 
60°, easily soluble in alcohol and ether. 


tol-booth,, s. [ToLiBoorsn.] 
told, pret. & pa. par. of v. [TELL, v.] 


* tole, * toll, * tolle, * tulle, v.t. [Etym. 
doubtful.) To draw on or attract as by the 
offer of something pleasant or desirable; to: 
allure by some bait. 


“Tf they did let them stand, they should but toll 
beggers e ON ace ator : Descript. England, 
. di,, ch. xiii, 


to-le’-do, s. [See def.] A term applied to a 
sword-blade of the finest temper, and so. 
named from Toledo in Spain, which, during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was 
famous for the quality of the sword-blades 
manufactured there, 


toledo-blade, s. 
(q.V.). 


tol-ene’, s. [ToLvENz.]} 

Chem.: Oy9Hyg. The oily portion of tolu- 
balsam, obtained by distillation with water 
and further rectification of the distillate. It 
is a colourless mobile liquid of pungent odour, 
sp. gr. = °858 at 10°, boils at 170°, and, on ex- 
posure to the air, quickly takes up oxygen. 
and becomes resinized, / 


Same as TocoLoey. 


The same as ToLEDO 


, 
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tolerability—toll 


*t6l-ér-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. tolerable ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being tolerable ; toler- 
ableness. 


tol’-ér-a-ble, * tol-lér-a-ble, a. [Fr. 
tolérable, from Lat. tolerabilis, from tolero= 
Ad tolerate (q.v.); Sp. tolerable; Ital. tollera- 
bile.) 

1, Capable of being borne or endured ; en- 
durable; supportable, either mentally or 
physically. 

“ Render hell 
More tolerable.” Milton: P. L., ii. 460, 

2. Fit to be tolerated or put up with; 
eufferable, 

“They judged their errors to be tolerable.”—Scott : 

Christian Life, pt. i., ch. iv. 

3. Moderately good or agreeable ; not con- 
temptible ; passable, middling; not very ex- 
cellent or pleasing, but such as can be put up 
with or received without positive disapproval 
or approval. 

“The reader may be assured of @ tolerable transla- 

tion."—Dryden. (Todd.) 

4. In pretty good health; pretty well; 
fairly well. (Colloq.) 


“We're tolerable, sir, I thank you."—0. Bronté - 
Jane Eyre, ch, xxvi. 


t61'-ér-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. tolerable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tolerable, en- 
durable, or supportable. 


; “With a tolerableness of usury."—Adams; Works, 
i. 197. 


tol’-ér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. tolerab(le) ; -ly.] 

1, In a tolerable manner or degree ; so as 
to be tolerated, endured, or supported ; en- 
durable, 

2. Moderately well; neither very well nor 
very ill; passably; neither very much nor 
very little ; in a moderate degree. 


“Of their growth his unaided eye has made him 
tolerably cognisant.”—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 81, 1885, 


tol-ér-ange, * tol-ler-aunce, s. [Fr. 
tolérance, from Lat. tolerantia, from tolerans, 
pr. par. of tolero= to tolerate (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. tolerancia; Ital. tolleranza.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, The quality or state of being tolerant ; 
power or capacity of tolerating, enduring, or 
supporting ; endurance. 

“Diogenes one frosty morning came into the 

market-place shaking, to show his tolerance.”—Bacon. 

2. The act or state of enduring or supporting. 

3. A disposition to be tolerant, patient, or 
indulgent towards others whose opinions or 
practices differ from or are opposed to one’s 
own, provided such opinions or practices 
spring from sincere and upright motives or 
convictions ; freedom from bigotry or severity 
in judging the opinions or conduct of others, 

“The Christian spirit of charity and tolerance 

which breathes through this work, and appears in 
the sentiments which the author avowed in a former 

ne ga Horsley: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 44. 

4, The act of tolerating ; toleration. 

II. Med.: The ability of the constitution to 
endure doses of medicine during sickness 
which would injure it in health, 


tol-ér-ant, * tol-er-aunt, a. & s. (Lat. 
tolerans, pr. par. of tolero = to tolerate (q. v.). | 

A. Asadj.: Inclined or disposed to tolerate ; 
free from bigotry ; favouring toleration ; for- 
bearing, enduring. 

“To decorate with all the splendour of panegyric 
the tolerant spirit of its votaries."— White: Bampton 
Lectures, ser. 3. 

*B. As subst.: A person free from bigotry ; 
specif., one who allows the practice of reli- 
gions differing from or opposed to his own 
form of belief. 


“Henry the Fourth was a hero with Voltaire, for 
no better reason than that he was the first great 
tolerant."—J. Morley : Voltaire, ch. iii. 


t6l’-6r_ant-ly, adv. [Eng. tolerant; -ly] 
In a tolerant manner ; with toleration, 


“Other inhabitants of the town being more or less 
strangers within its gates entertained tolerantly, and 
living there under some sort of unwritten letters of 
naturalisation.”—Daily Telegraph, Aug, 31, 1885. 


t61'-ér-ate, * tol’-lér-ate, v.t. [Lat. toler- 
atus, pa. par. of tolero=to endure; allied to 
tollo = to lift, to bear; Sanse. tul = to lift; 
Gr. tAjvae (tlénai)=to suffer; A.S. tholian 
= to endure; Fr. tolérer ; Sp. & Port. tolerar; 
Ital. tollerare.] 
1, To suffer or allow to be or to be done 
‘without prohibition, hindrance, or support; 
to allow or permit negatively by not prevent- 


ing or forbidding; not to restrain or forbid ; 
to treat with patience and forbearance. 


“So that to tolerate is not to prosecute. And the 
question whether the prince may tolerate divers per- 
swasions, is no more then whether he may lawfully 

ersecute any man for not being of his opinion. Now 
A this case he is just so to tolerate diversity of per- 
swasions as he is to tolerate publick actions: for no 
opinion is judicable, nor no person punishable, but 
for a sin.”—S&p. Taylor: Liberty of Prophesying, § 16. 


2. To put up with ; to endure. 


tol-ér-a/-tion, *t0l-lér-a-tion, s._ [Fr. 
tolération, from Lat. tolerationem, accus. of 
toleratio, from toleratus, pa. par. of tolero= to 
tolerate (q.v.).] 

1. The act of tolerating or enduring ; allow- 
ance of something not wholly approved. 

‘‘There is also moderation in tolleration of fortune 
of euery sorte, whiche of Tulli is called equabilitie.”— 
Elyot : Governour, bk, iii., ch, xx. 

- 2, Specifically, the recognition of the right 
of private judgment in matters of faith and 
worship ; the liberty allowed by a government 
to every individual to hold or publicly teach 
his own religious opinions, and to worship 
how, when, and whom he pleases, provided 
he does not violate thereby the rights of 
others or infringe laws made for the mainten- 
ance of decency, morality, and good order, or 
for the security of the state. 

“Toleration is of two kinds: the allowing to the 
dissenters the unmolested profession and exercise of 
their religion, but with an exclusion from officas of 
trust and emolument in the state, which is a partial 
toleration ; and the admitting them, without distinc- 
tion, to all the civil privileges and capacities of other 
citizens, which is a comple toleration."—Paley 
Moral Philosophy, bk. vi., ch. x. 

4] There was no toleration under the Jewjsh 
theocracy or the semi-theocratic monarchy : 
the individual who worshipped false gods, or 
who induced others to do so, was regarded as 
a traitor against Jehovah, and received the 
ordinary punishment of a traitor—death. 
(Num. xxv. 1-11, Deut. xiii. 1-18, 1 Kings 
xviii. 40.) The spirit of the New Testament 
is distinctly in favour of toleration (cf. Acts 
x. 34, 35). The old Roman empire was, as a 
rule, tolerant. The images worshipped by the 
several nationalities constituting it, or with 
which it was brought in contact as its con- 
quests extended, all received a certain wel- 
come; and one of the chief reasons why 
Christianity was persecuted was that it was not 
contented to be one of a number of accepted 
faiths, but claimed to be the one only true re- 
ligion, proselytizing from all the rest. Hindu- 
ism holds essentially the same position. Mu- 
hammadanism recognizes no proper religious 
liberty, and when it has the power is a most 
intolerant faith, though it is sometimes com- 
pelled to come to terms of accommodation 
with a rival faith, as was the case in India. 
A church established or dominant is apt 
to regard those who dissent from its doc- 
trines or ritual as committing a grave offence, 
and to treat them intolerantly ; they, on the 
contrary, contend for religious liberty. If, 
however, the positions of the two were 
reversed, it would be found that, in many 
cases, a corresponding change of views would 
occur. The standpoint of a government is 
different: its tendency is to toleration. If 
the members of the several denominations 
are willing to pay taxes and avoid exciting 
commotion, the government generally acts tol- 
erantly to them, and is the more moved to do 
so if it finds that it runs the risk of crushing 
defeat when it measures its strength against 
that of the human conscience. The philo- 
sophic view was expressed. by John Stuart 
Mill when, in answer to a query put to him 
in connection with a parliamentary election, 
he answered : ‘‘ There should be no religious 
disabilities.” The word toleration does not 
now figure in controversy so largely as it did, 
the chief Nonconformists no longer contending 
for it, but aiming at religious equality. 

3. A disposition to tolerate, or not to judge 
or deal harshly or rigorously in cases of dif- 
ference of opinion or conduct ; freedom from 
bigotry. 

Toleration Act, s. 

Eng. Hist.; The name given to statute 1 
Will. & Mary, c. 18, under which freedom 
of worship was granted to Protestant dis- 
senters from the Church of England, provided 
they made a declaration against transubstan- 
tiation, and took the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. This act has been so amended 
and extended from time to time that now all 
dissenters, Roman Catholics, Jews, and all 
others sects alike enjoy all the privileges of 
the constitution, 


tol-ér-a-tor, s. 


toll (2), s. 


(Eng. tolerat(e); -or.) One 
who tolerates. 


* t0l-i-_bant, s. [Tursan.] A turban. 


“The Turke and Persian to weare great tolibants of 
ten, fifteene, and twentie elles of linnen apeece Broo 
pres heads."—Puttenham. Art of Poesie, bk. lii, 
ch, xxiv. 


tol’-in, s. [Eng. tol(u); -in.] [ToLurne.] 
toll (1), * tol, s. 


[A.8. toll; cogn. with Dut. 
tol; Icel. tollr; Dan. told ; Sw. tull; Ger. zoll. 
Probably allied to tale, in the sense of enue 
meration, number.] A tax paid or a duty 
charged for some liberty or privilege or other 
consideration ; as— 

(1) A charge made by the authorities en- 
trusted with the maintenance of roads, bridges, 
&c., for the passage of persons, cattle, or 
goods. 

(2) The payment claimed by the authorities 
of a port for goods or persons landed or 
shipped there. 

(8) The sum charged by the owners of @ 
market or fair for goods brought to be sold 
there, or for liberty to break soil for the pur- 
pose of erecting temporary structures. 


“Tf one ignorantly buyeth stolen cattel, and hath 
them fairly vouched unto him, and publickly in an 
ppen fair payeth toll for them, he cannot be damunified 
thereby.”—Fuller : Worthies ; General. 


(4) A portion of grain taken by a miller as 
compensation for grinding. 


toll-bar, s. A gate or bar placed across 
a road to stop animals and vehicles till toll be 
paid. 


toll-booth, s. [Tot.Boors.] 


toll-bridge, s. A bridge where toll is 
charged for passing over it. 


toll-collector, s. 

1. A toll-man ; a toll-collector. 

2. A registering turnstile or gate to indi- 
cate the number of persons passing. 


3. A device attached to the feed of a grain- 
mill to subtract the toll. 


toll-corn, s. Corn taken at a mill as 
payment for grinding. 

toll-dish, *toll-hop, s. A vessel of 
given capacity for taking the toll or propor- 
tion of grain ground on shares. 

“ Tf thou beest a true man, then, quoth the miller, 
I sweare by my foll-dish, I'll lodge thee all night.” 
Old Ballad, King & Miller of Mansfield. 

toll-gate, s. A turnpike gate at which 

toll is collected. 


* toll-gatherer, *tol-gatherer, s. A 

man who takes toll. 

“For we hardly can abide publicanes, customers, 
and tel-gatherers, but are mightily offended with 
them,”—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 114. 

*toll-hall, * tole-hall, s. A prison, a 

tollbooth, 

< Reaching from the pillorie to the fole-hau, or to the 
high crosse.”"—Holinshed » Descript. of Ireland, ch. iii. 

*toll-hop, s. [(To.t-pisu.] 


toll-house, s. The residence of the toll- 
collector at a turnpike gate; a house placed 
by a road near a toll-gate, at the end of a toll- 
bridge, or the like, where the toll-gatherer is 
stationed. 


toll-man, s. 

of a toll-gate. 
“The toll-men thinking as before 

That Gilpin rode a race,” Cowper: John Gilpin, 

*toll-thorough, s. The toll taken by a 
town for persons, cattle, or goods goin, 
through it, or overa bridge or ferry maintaine 
at its cost. 


* toll_traverse, s. The toll taken bya 
person for beasts or goods passing across his 
ground. 


*toli-turne, turn-toll, s. A toll paid 
at the return of beasts from fair or market 
where they were not sold. 


A toll-gatherer ; the keeper 


[Tout (2), v.] The sounding of a 
bell with slow, measured strokes. 


“The toll of a bell is its being lifted up, which causes 
that sound we call its toll.”—H. Tooke: Diversions af 
Purley, ii. 180, 


*toll (1), *toll-en, v.i. & t. [Tot (1), s.] 


A. Intransitive: 
1, To pay toll or tollage. 


“JT will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, and toll for 
mie ae this, I'll none of him.”—Shakesp,; Alla 
ell, V. 8. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, cre, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © =; ey =a; qu=kw. 


* toll’ 


“toll’-bodt 


*toll’-6r (1), ». 


@ To take or charge toll; to raise a tax. 
“ Wel coude he aes cee tollen thries, 
And yet he hada sar ead ei ne 
B, Trans. : To raise, levy, or collect, as a 
toll; to exact as a-toll or tribute. 
‘* Like the bee, tolling from every flower 


The virtuous sweets.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 


toll (2), *toll-en, * toll-yn, v.t. &i. [Etym. 


doubtful.) 

A, Transitive: 

*1, To draw, to entice, to attract. 

Sie tolleth him touward thee.”—Ancren Rivwle, 

Dp. . 

2. To cause (a bell) to sound with strokes 
slowly and uniformly repeated, as to summon 
public bodies or religious congregations to 
their meetings; to announce the death of a 
person, or to give solemnity to a funeral. 

3. To give out with a slow, measured sound. 


“ And bells tolled out their EEE SS peal, 
For the departed spirit’s weal,” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 81. 


*4, To indicate by tolling or sounding. 

5. To draw attention to, or give notice of, 
by slowly-repeated sounds of a bell; to ring 
for or on account of. 

ber’d tollin : Aenea aeiad 2 
— Bhakesp. 22 Henry Pag 18: 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To sound or ring, as a bell, with slowly- 
repeated strokes. 

“The clocks do toll.” Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 

2. To ring a bell with slowly-repeated 
strokes, as for a funeral. 


toll (3), v.t. [Lat. tollo = to lift, to take away.] 


Law: To take away ; to vacate, to annul. 


“ An appeal from sentence of excommunication does 

not suspend it, but then devolves it to a superior 

judge, and tolls the presumption in favour of a sen- 
ce," —Ayliffe. 


{| To toll an entry: 


Law: To deny and take away the right of 
entry. 


*toll’-a-ble, a. [Eng. foll(1), v. ; -able.] Sub- 


ject to the payment of a toll: as, tollable goods. 


e (age as ig), s. (Eng. toll (1), s.; 
-age.) Toll; payment of a toll. 
a Leofric her lord, yet in base bondage held, 
The people from her marts by tollage who expell’d.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 13. 
*tol-bothe, s. [Eng. toll (1), 
s., and booth.) 

*}. A place where duties or tolls are 
collected, 

2. The old Scotch name for a burgh gaol, so 
ealled because that was the name originally 
given to a temporary hut of boards erected in 
fairs and markets, and where such as did not 

y, or were chargeable with some breach of 

he law in buying or selling, were confined 
till reparation was made: hence, any prison. 
The town prison of Cambridge was formerly 
known by this name. 

‘*The mayor refused to give them the keys of the 

eigiooth or per rieon.:-—Fulter : Hist. Cambridge, 


° toll-boéth, vt, [ToLuBoorx, s.] To im- 


prison in a tollbooth. 


[Eng. toll (1), v.; -er.] One 
who collects tolls; a toll gatherer. ne 


toll’@r (2), s. [Eng. toll (2), v.; -er.] One 


who tolls a bell. 


toll’-gate, s. A gate, real or symbolized by 


the collector’s house, at which a turnpike toll 
is paid. 


toll_hoiuse, s. A toll collector’s house. [See 


ToLLGATE.} 


*toll-ry, * tol-rie, s. [Eng. toll(1), s.3 -ry.] 


A tollbooth, or, perhaps, the occupation of 
taking tolls; toll-taking. 

“Petre went n to fishing, but Mathew not to 

his tolrie.”—- Wycliffe + Sermon 184 (Works ii., 138), 


toll—_toluosalicylol 


Composites, having the pappus of the outer 
florets toothed and that of the inner ones with 
two or four awns. Flowers yellow, sometimes 
with a purple eye. Natives of southern 
Europe. Six species are cultivated in gardens 
in flower-borders, 


*t0l-sés-tér, s. [First element toll (1), s.; 
etym. of second element doubtful.] A duty 
paid by tenants of some manors to the lord 
for liberty to brew and sell ale. 


*tol-sey, s. [Tort (1), s.] A tollbooth; also 
a place where merchants usually assembled 
and commercial courts were held. There is 
still a Tolsey in Gloucester. 


“The place under it is their Tolsey or Exchange, for 
the meeting of their merchants,”—Defoe: Tour thro’ 
Great Britain, iii. 239, 


*tolt, s. [Low Lat. tolta, from Lat. tollo=to 
take away.] 

Law: A writ whereby a vause depending in a 

court-baron was removed into a county-court. 


t0-1t’, s. [Named from Santiago de Tolu, a 
seaport of Granada, from which it is believed 
that tolu was first brought.] 


1. Bot., éc.: A balsam derived from Myro- 
spermum toluiferum, the Tolu-tree, an elegant 
evergreen, so lofty that sometimes the first 
branch is forty to sixty feet from the ground, 
The leaves are pinnated and marked with 
transparent dots; the leaflets membranous, 
obovate, taper-pointed, the terminal one the 
largest. It is a native of Venezuela and New 
Granada. The balsam flows from incisions 
made in the stem of the tree, and is at first of 
the consistence of turpentine, but becomes 
more tenacious when kept foratime. It is 
yellow or brown, and transparent, and is used 
as an ingredient in a syrup and in lozenges, 


2. Pharm.: Balsam of Tolu is a stimulant 
and expectorant, given in chronic bronchitis 
and rheumatism. It also diminishes excessive 
discharges in gleet and leucorrhcea. Exter- 
nally it is used as a stimulant in ulcers, bed 
sores, &c. (Garrod.) 


‘tolu-tree, s. [Totu, 1.] 


tol-u-ate, s. [Eng. tolu(ic) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of toluic acid (q.v.), 


tol’-u-ene, s. [Eng. tolw; -ene.] 

Chem. : CrHg = CgH5(CHs). Tolin. Pro- 
duced by the action of sodium on a mixture 
of bromobenzene and methyl] iodide, and also 
occurs in light coal-tar oil. It is a limpid 
liquid smelling like benzene, and having a 
nearly similar solvent power ; sp. gr. = *882 
at 0°, boils at 111°. Passed through a red-hot 
porcelain tube, it yields various compounds, 
among which have been observed benzene, 
naphthalene, dibenzyl, and anthracene, 


toluene-sulphamide, s. 

Chem.: C7H7'SOg'NHo. Produced by the 
action of aqueous ammonia on toluene sulpho- 
chloride. It crystallizes from hot water in 
needles or in lamine, 


toluene sulpho-chloride, s. 

- Chem.: C7H7SO.Cl. Obtained by triturat- 
ing toluene-sulphate of sodium with an equal 
weight of phosphoric pentachloride, and seve- 
ral times washing the product with water. It 
separates from ether in rhombic plates or 
large prisms, melts at 68°, and boils with de- 
composition at 250°. It is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol, ether, and benzene. 


toluene sulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : C7H7SO3H. Formed by the action 
of fuming sulphuric-acid on toluene from 
tolu-balsam. [Toxv, 1.] It crystallizes in 
small, very deliquescent laminz. 


toluene sulphurous-acid, s. 

Chem. : C7H7SOoH. This acid is obtained 
by treating toluene sulpho-chloride, dissolved 
in ether free from water or alcohol, with sodi- 
um amalgam. It crystallizes from water in 
rhombic tables, having a brilliant satiny lustre, 
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tdl-u’-ic, a. [Eng. tolu; -ic.] Contained im 
or derived from tolu (q.v.). 


toluic-acid, s. 
Chemistry : 
— Ciel CeH, 

OgHO2 = CoH os = CH2<cd, fr. 
Four acids are known: ortho-, para-, meta-, 
and alpha-. The first three are formed by 
oxidation of the corresponding xylenes, and 
the last by treating benzyl cyanide with alka- 
lis. Ortho- crystallizes in long slender needles, 
melting at 102°5°, and is moderately soluble 
in hot water; para- crystallizes in needles, 
melting at 178°; meta- yields slender needles, 
melting at 109°, and more soluble in water 
than ortho- or para-. The alpha acid crystal- 
lizes in broad thin laminz, smells like horse- 
sweat, melts at 76°5°, and boils at 261°. 


toluic-aldehyde, s. 


Chem. : CgH7;OH = C7H7;OOH. Produced 
by distilling a mixture of toluate and formate ° 
of calcium. The distillate, treated with acid 
sulphite of sodium, forms a crystalline com- 
pound, which, on addition of carbonate of 
sodium, yields the aldehyde as an oil. It has 
a peppery odour, boils at 204°, and when ex- 
posed to the air takes up oxygen, and be- 
comes converted into toluic-acid. 


toluic-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CgH7OCl. Produced by distilling 
toluic-acid with phosphoric pentachloride. It 
is a strongly refracting colourless liquid; 
sp. gr.=1°175, boils at 214°, and fumes in 
moist air. 

toluic-ether, s. 

Chem.: CgH7(C2Hs5)Oo. Ethylic toluate. 
Prepared by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into an alcoholic solution of toluic acid. By 
the additioa of water it separates as a heavy 
oil which, when washed with ammonia and 
dried over chloride of calcium, is obtained as 
a colourless aromatic liquid, having a bitter 
taste, and boiling at 228°. 


tol’-u-ide, s. [Eng. tolu ; -ide.] 

Chem. (Pl.): Compounds, homologous with 
the anilides, derived from toluidine salts of 
organic acids by abstraction of water. They 
may be regarded as amides containing the 
radical tolyl. 


tol-t’-i-déne, s. [Eng. toluid(e); -ene.] 
Chem. : C7Hg. An aldehyde radical, the 
bromide of which—C7HgBre—is obtained by 
the action of phosphoric pentabromide on 
bitter almond oil, C7H,0. 


tol-u’-i-dine, s. (Eng. tolwid(e) ; -ine.] 

Chem. : CyHgN —- CgH4(N He)CHs. This 
base, metameric with benzylamine, exhibits 
the three modifications of ortho-, meta-, and 
para-, which are obtained by the action of re- 
ducing agents on the corresponding nitro. 
toluenes. Paratoluidine forms large colourless 
erystals, sparingly soluble in water, easily in 
alcohol and ether, melts at 45°, boils at 198°, 
and has an aromatic taste and odour; the 
ortho-compound is a colourless neutral liquid 
having the density of water, and boiling at 
199°5° ; and the meta- is a colourless liquid of 
asp. gr. of ‘998 at 15°, and boiling at 197°, 
Commercial toluidine is a mixture of the 
para- and ortho-compound, and enters into 
the composition of the aniline dyes. 


t6l-u-6l, s. (Eng. tolu ; -ol.] (ToLvenz.] 


tol-u-6l-ie, a. (Eng. toluol ; -ic.] [Toxure.] 
tol-u-6-nY’-tril, s. (Eng. toluo(l), and nitril.] 


Chem. : CgH7;N = CgH4(CN)CH3. Cyano- 
toluene, Three isomeric modifications of this 
compound are known, formed by treating 
the respective tolyl-sulpho - carbimides, 


CgH4CHs, with finely divided copper to 


remove the sulphur, The ortho-compound is 
a colourless liquid boiling at 203°; the para- 
yields colourless needles, melting at 28°5°, 


boiling at 218°; the meta- has not yet been 
obtained in the pure state. 


tol-u-0-sal-i-¢yl, s. [ToLvosanicyLot.) 


tol-u-0-sal-i-¢yl1-61, s. [Eng. tolwo()), and 
salicylol.] 

Chem. : C7H5(CgH70)O9. Toluosalicyl. Pre- 
pared by heating together equal volumes of 
salicylol and toluylic chloride, It erystallizes 
from alcohol in shining, colourless, easily 
fusible prisms, insoluble in cold, slightly 


melting at 85°, and dissolving easily in boiling 
water, alcohol, ether, and benzene. It passes 
by oxidation into toluene sulphuric-acid., 


t6l-mén, s. [DoLMen.] 


‘To-lo-sa, s. [Sp. (See def.).] 
— puceeim Spain” © ‘Be Provinee of Gui- | ¢51-y-En-Y1, s. (ng. toluene); -yl.] [Ben- 


Fol A ZYL-TOLYL. ] 
‘olosa-Wwood, s. yy. . 
, +5 ; tol-u-gly¢-ic, a. (Eng. tolw; glycerin), and 
; Bot. : Pittoeporum vicolor. suff. -ic.] $ Derived from or containing ae 
/-pis, s. [Meaning not known. (Pazton.)] acid and glycerine. 

Bot.: A genus of Hyoseridee. Annual toluglycic-acid, s. [ToLuric-acip.] 
béy; péut, j6wl; cat, celi, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhtn, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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toluoxyl—tomb 


soluble in hot water, more easily in hot alcohol 
and in ether. 


tol-u-6x’-fl, s. [Eng. tolu(ic), and (hydr)owyl.] 
Chem.: CgH7O. The hypothetical radical 
of toluic acid and its derivatives. 


tdl-ur’-ic, a. [Eng. tol(wic), and uric.) De- 
rived from or containing toluicand uric acids, 


toluric-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgH20.(NH2)CgH7O. An acid 
homologous with hippuric, and obtained by 
the passage of toluic acid through the animal 
body. Toluic acid is swallowed in doses of 
several grammes, and the urine voided 
evaporated to a syrup and exhausted with 
alcohol. The solution is mixed with oxalic 
acid, evaporated, and then exhausted with 
alcohol ether. The acid obtained is purified 
by recrystallization of its calcium salt. 
Tolurie acid crystallizes from alcohol in 
trimetric prisms. It is inodorous, melts at 
160°, dissolves easily in boiling water and 
alcohol, and only sparingly in pure ether. It 
forms crystalline salts with the alkaline 
earths and metals, most of which are soluble 
in water. 


*t6l-u-ta’tion, s, [Low Lat. tolutaris= 
trotting ; tolutim = at a trot, from Lat. tollo 
= to lift.) A pacing or ambling ; an amble. 


“* They rode, but authors having not 
Determined whether pace or trot 
(That is to say, whether tolutation, 
As they do term 't or succussation), 
We leaveit.” Butler: Hudibras, I. fi. 45. 


tol’-u-yl, s. [Eng. tolu; suff. -yl.] 


Chem.: CgHy. The radical of toluylic 
alcohol and its allied compounds. Free toluyl 
CgH 


CgHo obtained by the action of sodium on 


toluylic chloride, is a thick liquid, boiling at 
296°. 


tol-u-yl'-a-mine, s. [ToLuIDine.] 
tol-u’-yl-éne, s. [Eng. toluyl; -ene.] 
Chem.: A name sometimes applied to 


; C,H¢ 
benzylene C7Hg, and stilbene { Cy but 


more properly belonging to the hydrocarbon 
CgHg. 


t0l-u-yl'-iec, a. [Eng. tolwyl ; -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from toluyl (q.v.). 

toluylic-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CgHj90 = CoHCOHE Ho: Xylylic 
alcohol. The para-compound, “the only one 
known, is obtained from the corresponding 
aldehyde by the action of nascent hydrogen. 
It crystallizes in needles, dissolves sparingly 
in water, melts at 59°, and boils at 217°. Its 
acetic ether boils at 243°. The above alcohol 
has also been inappropriately termed tolyl 
alcohol, but the true tolyl alcohol is cresol, 


CHO" 
tdY-yl, s. [Eng. tol(u); suff. -yl.] [Cresot.] 
tolyl-chloride, s. [CHLORO-TOLUENE.] 


tolyl- phenylamine, s. [ToLyYLani - 
LINE. ] 


tolyl-thiosinamine, s. 

Chem.: A crystalline mass obtained by 
heating to 100° a mixture of toluidine and oil 
of mustard. It is inodorous, insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and melts 
at 100°, 


tol- -yl-a-cét’-a-mide, 8. 
acetamide.) p 
Chem. : CgH,NO = C7H¢(C2H30)HoN. Pro- 
duced by distilling equivalent weights of 
toluidine and acetic-acid, and treating the 
last portion of the distillate with acidulated 
water. It is obtained by slow crystallization 
in long, thick needles, tasteless, inodorous, 
melting at 145°, and boiling at 310°. Is spar- 
ingly soluble in cold water, easily in alcohol 
and ether. _ 


t61-yl-a-mine, s. [Eng. tolyl, and amine.] 
[BENZYLAMINE. ] 


tol_-yl-an’-i-line, s. 
line.] : 
Chem.: OgH4(C7H7)NH». Tolyl - phenyla - 
mine. A base isomeric, if not identical with 
phenyl-toluidine, obtained by heating hydro- 
chlorate of toluidine and aniline. It is sepa- 


{Eng. tolyl, and 


(Eng. tolyl, and ani- 


tol-yl-bén’-za-mide, s. 


tol-yl-car’-ba-mide, s. 


tol’-yl-ene, s. 


rated from other bases formed at the same 
time by fractional distillation. Boils at about 
330°, 


[Eng. tolyl, and 
eee 
Chem. : CrH¢(C7H50)NH»y. Prepared by 

treating ‘chloride of benzoyl with toluidine, 
washing the resulting mass with acidulated 
water, and dissolving in boiling alcohol. It 
crystallizes therefrom in long, colourless, in- 
odorous needles, insoluble in water, and 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether; melts at 
100°, and volatilizes at 232°, 


{Eng. tolyl, and 
carbamide.] 

Chem. : CO(C7H7)H3Np. Benzyl urea. Ob- 
tained on mixing a hot solution of toluidine 
sulphate with a solution of potassium cyanate, 
It separates in white needles, which have a 
sweetish taste, dissolves sparingly in cold, 
easily in hot water, in alcohol, and ether. 


(Eng. tolyl ; -ene.]) [XYLENE. 


tolylene-chloride, s. 

Chem, : CgH4(CH2Cl)g. Xylylic chloride. 
Obtained by the action of chlorine on paraxy- 
lene, It crystallizes in colourless lamine, 
boils at 240°, and melts at 100°. 


tolylene-diamine, s. 

Chem. : (C7Hg)H4No. A base prepared by 
distilling dinitrotoluene with iron filings and 
acetic-acid. It forms needle crystals, which 
melt at 99°, and dissolve in boiling water, in 
alcohol, and in ether. 


tolylene-glycol, s. 
; _ CgH;CHHO ; 
Chem. : CygHs02= CH OHO t . Adia- 
tomic alcohol formed by the action of zinc 
and hydrochloric acid on benzaldehyde. It 
erystallizes in large rhombic plates, melting 
at 132°5°, and sublimes with decomposition. 
It is sparingly soluble in water, easily in 
alcohol. 


tol-yl-sal-i-cyl-a-mide, s. 
and salicylamide.] 
Chem.: Cy4HygNO (?). Jaillard’s name for 
a compound obtained by heating to 50° a 
mixture of toluidine and salicylol. It forms 
yellow, inodorous crystals, insoluble in water, 
soluble in alcoholand ether, and melts at 100°, 
volatilizing at a higher temperature. 


tol-yl-stic-cin’-i-mide, s. [Eng. folyl, and 
succinimide. } 
Chem. : ©y,Hj;NO2 = C7H;(C4H409)"N Ho. 
A compound formed by heating a mixture 
of succinic acid and toluidine, and crystal- 
lizing the cooled mass from boiling water. 
It is soluble in hot water, in alcohol, and 
ether, and volatilizes without decomposition. 


+ tdl-y-peti-tés, 8. [Gr. rodAvmevdw (tolupeud) 
= to wind into a ball.] 
Zool.: A genus of Armadilloes, with one spe- 
cies, Dasypus tricinctus (Linn. yg apar (Geoff.), 
to which Illiger gave generic distinction. 


tom, s. [See def.] 

1. A contraction of the common Christian 
name Thomas. It is used like the name Jack— 

(1) To denote the male of an animal; as, a 
tom cat. 

(2) Generically to toniy, some degree of 
slight or contempt: as, a tom-fool, a tom- 
noddy, &c. 

2. A male cat, a tom-cat. 


“The rarity of a tortoiseshell tom is well known.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 21, 1885, 


* 3, The knave of trumps at gleek (q.v.). 

4, Mining: A wooden trough used by Cali- 
fornian miners to wash what is known as 
“* pay-dirt.” 

Tom Bontrin’s bush, s. 

Bot.: Picramnia Antidesma. 


tom-cat, s. A male cat. 


*tom-double, s. A shuffler. 


“He may play the tom-double under it."—Hart, 
Miscell., ii, 355, 


tom-noddy, s. 
1, A sea-bird ; the puffin. 
2. A blockhead, a dunce, a dolt. 


bee grat s. [A corrupt. of tom-noddy 
(q.v.).] The puffin, Ushotiana) 


{Eng. tolyl, 


tom-a-hawk, s. 


tom’-a-hawk, ».!. 


to-mal’-ley, 


{Algonkin Indian tome- 
hagen; Mohegan tumnahegan; Delaware 
tamoihecan = a war-hatchet.] 

1, An Indian hatchet or axe used in war 
and in the chase, not only in hand-to-hand 
combats, but also by being thrown to 
a considerable distance so as to strike 
the object with the sharp edge. The 
native tomahawks have heads of shone 
attached by thongs, &c., ge 
but steel tomahawks are 
supplied to the Indians 
by the governments and 
traders with whom they 
deal, and a pipe is usually attached 
to the poll. A hole is drilled through 
the bottom of the bowl and the poll of 
the axe, to meet one passing through 
the length of the handle. The illustra- 
tion is from a specimen in the Franks 
collection in the British Museum, 


“They might as well have represented 
Washington brandishing a tomahawk, and 
girt with a string of scalps.’ "—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


2. Naut.: A poleaxe (q.v.). 

GY To bury the tomahawk: To 
make peace; it being the custom of the 
Indians to bury the tomahawk during time 
of peace; so, To dig wp the tomahawk = To go 
to war, to fall into-dispute. 


TOMAHAWK. 


[ToMAHAWE, 8.] To kill, 
cut, or strike with a tomahawk, 


to-m4&l’-line, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] The liver of the lobster, Walch 
becomes green ow boiling, 


to-man’, to-maun, s. [Pers.] A Persian gold 


coin, varying in value according to locality 
and the temporary necessities of the govern- 
ment, but generally taken as equal to about 
9s. 6d. sterling. It Is divided into 100 
schakis or shakis. 


“The band-roll strung with tomans, 
Which proves the veil a Persian woman's,” 
Browning : Flight of the Duchess. 


to-ma/-to, to-ma’-to, s. [Sp. & Port. tomate, 


from Mexican tomatl = a tomato.] 

Bot.: Lycopersicum esculentum, the Love- 
apple or Wolf-peach; @ solanaceous annual, 
with a herbaceous, hairy stem, unequally pin- 
nate leaves with cut leaflets, numerous flowers, 
and red or yellow fruit. It is a native of the 
warmer parts of America, but has now been 
introduced into southern Europe, India, and 
many other countries. The fruit, technically 
a nuculanium, is often irregular in form, 
owing to the adhesion of some adjacent fruits 
into one. The normal, cherry-like, globose 
fruit constitutes the variety cerasiforme ; the 
large, irregular, pyriform one the variety pyri- 


forme. When unripe, the fruit is green, and 


makes a capital pickle; as it ripens it usually 
turns red or yellow, and becomes filled with 
an orange, somewhat acid, pulp. In this 
state it is eaten raw, or cooked in various 
ways; or employed in the preparation of 
sauces, &c. The tomato is very wholesome, 
and may be eaten without danger, although 
suspicion sometimes attaches to it on account 
the poisonous properties of some of its 
allies, 


* tom/-axe, s. [See def.] A corrupt. of toma- 


hawk (q.v.). 
a If he carry the scalping-knife and tomaxe,”—Idler, 
o 


tomb (0 silent),*tombe, *toumbe, *tumbe, 


s. [O. Fr. tumbe ; Fr, Site from Lat. tumba = 
a tomb; Gr. ripBa, tHuBos (tumba, tumbos) = 
atomb. Prob. allied fs Lat. twmulus.] 


1. A grave; a vault for the dead ; a pit in 

which a dead ody i is deposited. 
“ ae paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb; 
The appo ointed place of rendezvous, where all 
These travellers meet.” B : Grave. 

2. A chamber or vault formed wholly or in 
part in the earth, with walls and a roof, for 
the reception of the dead. 

8. A monument erected to enclose and pre- 
serve the memory of the dead ; any sepulchral 
structure. 


“ The marble tombs that rise on high 
Whose dead in vaulted arches lie . 
Adorn the rich, or Braise the great.” ” 
Parnell : Night Piece on Death. 
tomb-bat, s. 


Zool.: Taphozous perforatus. It is about 
three inches long, exclusive of the tail ; bod 
eovered with short dark-brown fur, whiel 
extends over the bases of the wings, and down 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. s#, cc =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tomb—tone 
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the interfemoral membrane as far as the point 
where the tail emerges therefrom. It was 
discovered by Geoffroy in the chambers of 


TOMB-BAT 


the Pyramids, and in other tombs in Egypt, 
and is said to inhabit Sennaar and Senegal. 
It “pps the day in the darkest places it can 
find, coming out at dusk, and feeding exclu- 
sively on insects. 


tomb (0 silent), v.t. [Toms, s.] To bury, to 
entomb, 
“ Dying shall’ beseech the honour 
To be tombed beneath thy clay.” 
Blackie; Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. 20, 


tém’-baec, tom’”-bak, s. [Fr. tombac, from 
Malay tambaga = copper; Sp. twmbage; Port. 
tambague.} An East Indian alloy for cheap 
jewellery. Compos.: Copper, 16; tin, 1; 
zine, 1. Red tombak: copper, 11; zinc, 1. 
Arsenic is added to make white tombac. 


tom’-ba-zite, s. (Eng. tomba(c); z connect., 
and suff, -ite (Min.) ; Ger. tombacit.] 
Min. : Aname given by Breithaupt to a 
— (q. v.) because of its tombac-brown 
colour. 


*tombestere, s. 
dancing-girl. 


tomb’-léss (5 silent), * tomb-lesse, a. [Eng. 
tomb ; -less.) Without a tomb. 
“And some long winter's night hath shed 
Its frost o’er every tombless head,” 
Byron: Mazeppa, 12. 
tdm’-bdy, s. [Eng. tom, and boy.] 
*1, Arude, rough, boisterous boy. 


*2. A worthless woman; a strumpet, a 
prostitute. 


“With tomboys hired with that self exhibition, 
Which your own coffers yield! with diseased ven- 
ures,” Shakesp, : Cymbeline, i. 6. 


8. A wild, romping girl ; a hoyden. (Colloq.) 


témb‘-stone (b silent), s. [Eng. tomb, and 
stone.) A stone erected over a grave to pre- 
serve the memory of the person interred ; a 
sepulchral stone. 


“On the tombstones of the ray great it is certainly 
right that an inscription should be written consistent 
with their dignity."—AKnox : Essay 98. 


tom’-cod, s. [Eng. tom, and cod.) 

Tehthy. : Gadus tomcodus, from six to twelve 
inches long, brownish above, with spots of 
darker hue, lighter beneath. It is found 
along the American coast from New York 
northward to Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick at all seasons of the year, frequently 
ascending rivers. (Ripley & Dana.) 


tome, s. [Fr., from Lat. tomwm, accus. of 
tomus = a volume, from Gr. rém0s (toms) = a 
section, hence a volume; téuvw (temnd) = to 
cut.) As many writings as are contained in 
a volume, forming part of a larger work; a 
volume, usually a ponderous volume. 


“ A volume old and brown, 
A huge tome, bound 
In brass and wild-boar’s hide.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, ti. 


*to-medes, adv. [Eng. to,and mede=meed.] 
For reward ; in return. 


*tome’-lét, s. (Eng. tome; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little tome or volume. 


to’-mént, s. [Tomentum.] 


 to-mén’-todse, to-mén’-tolis, a. [To- 

‘ MENTUM.] Covered with hairs so close as 
scarcely to be discernible, or with a whitish 

~ down-like wool; downy, nappy. (Used chiefly 
in botany.) 

tO-mén'-tiim, s. [Lat.=a stuffing for 

cushions, of wool, hair, &c.] 

ae _ Bot., &c. : Dense, close hair. 


- tomentum-cerebri, s. 
_ Anat. : The inner surface of the pia mater, 


[A.S. tumbestre (2).] A 


which has a floceulent structure, produced by | tom’-pon, s. 


numerous small vessels. 


tom-fodl’, s, (Eng. tom, and fool.) 
lous fool ; a trifler. 


tdm-fo6l-ér-¥, s. (Eng. tomfool; -ery.] 

1. Foolish trifling; ridiculous behaviour; 

nonsense. 

“Quy Fawkes’s Day would cease to be one of the 
recognised seasons for tomfoolery in England.”— Daily 
Telegraph, Nov 8, 1882. 

2. Silly trifles ; absurd ornaments or knick- 

knacks. 


*tdm-fool-ish, a. ([Eng. tomfool; -ish.] 
Like a tomfool ; apt to indulge in tomfoolery. 
“ A man he is by nature merry 
Somewhat tom/foolish and comical, very.” 
Southey : Nondescripts, viii. 
tom/-i-ciis, s. [Gr. toucxds (tomikos)= of or 
for cutting, (Used of teeth, d&c.)] 

Entom.: A genus of Beetles, sub-tribe 
Xylophagi, family Bostrichide. Of these, 
that named in science Tomicus typographus, 
is called the Typographic Beetle, because the 
galleries which it makes in the soft wood on 
which it feeds bear some faint resemblance to 
printed characters. 


to’-min, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A jeweller’s 
weight of ten grains. 


+ t0-mip’-ar-oiis, a. ([Gr. rou (tomé) =a 
cutting, and Lat. pario = to produce.) 
Bot. : Producing spores by division. 


to-mis’-td-ma, s. [Gr. rép10s (tomios) = cut 
in pieces, and ordma (stoma) = the mouth.) 
Zool.: A genus of Gavialide, with two 
species, from the forests of Borneo and some 
of the neighbouring islands. It differs from 
the type-genus in having a more conical snout, 
thick at the back; the side teeth are erect, 
and the nostrils expanded. 


A ridicu- 


tom’-john, s. [Prob. a corrupt. of jampan, 
the native name.] The sameas JAMPAN (q.V.). 
* tom’-ling, s. 
A little tom-cat. 
““We are promised a black tomling.”"—Southey : 
Letters, iii, 244, 
tom/-my, s. [Tom.] 
1. Orig.,-a penny roll; hence, bread, pro- 
visions ; goods given to a workman in lieu of 


[Eng. tom; dimin. suff. -ling.] 


wages. 
“ There'll be plenty o’ tommy an’ wark for us a’, 
When this 'Merica bother gets o'er.” 


Harland ; Lancashire Lyrics, p, 292. 
2. A tommy-shop (q.v.). 
3. The system of paying workmen in goods 
instead of money ; the truck system. 
q British slang in all sense. 
tommy-noddy, s. [TaDPoLE-HAKz.] 
tommy-shop, tommy-store, s. A 
shop or store conducted on the truck system ; 
atruck-shop. (Silang.) 
tom’-my, v.t. [Tommy, s.] To enforce the 


tommy or truck system; to oppress or de- 
fraud by the tommy system. (Slang.) 


tom’-6-site, s. [Gr. téuos (tomos)=a cut, a 
slice ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as PHOTIZITE (q.V.). 
tom’-pi-on, s. 
stopple.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: A stopper, a plug. 


“The gigantic genius kept the oracle within him 
muzzled, nor condescended once to draw the tompion 
of his lips."—Observer, No, 5. 


IL. Technically: 

1. Ordnance: 

(1) A plug fitted to the bore 
of a gun at the muzzle, to pro- 
geri it from injury by the wea- 

er. 


[Fr. tampon =a stopper or 
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(2) The iron bottom of a 
charge of grape-shot. 

2. Lithog. : The inking-pad of 
the lithographic printer. 

3, Music: The plug in a flute 
or organ-pipe, which is adjusted 
toward or from the mouth-piece 
to modulate the tone. 


*tdm’-pip-ér, s. [Eng. tom, and piper.] The 
piper at the ancient morris dances. 


t6ém’-pd-kér, s. [Eng. tom, and poker.] A 
bugbear to frighten children. (P' 


Setter 


TOMPION OF a 
FLUTE. 


-70V.) 


, bY; PdAt, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect. Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
n, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 


[Fr. tampon =a stopper.] The 
same as TOMPION, II, 2. (q.V.). 


* tom’-rig, * tom’-rigg, s. [Eng. tom, and 
rig.) A wild, boisterous girl; a romp, a 
hoyden, a tomboy. 


“In the very next canto she appears an arrantramp 
and tomrigg.”—Dennis: On Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
p. 16. 


tom’-tit, s. 
mouse (q.V.). 


tom’-tom, s. 
TAM. ] 


*ton (1), s. [Fr.] 

fashion ; high mode. 
“Tf things of ton their harmless lays indite, 
Most wisely doomed to shun the public sight.” 

Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
ton (2), * tonne, s. [A.8. tunne=a barrel; 
cogn. with Dut. ton=a tun; Icel. & Sw. 
tunna; Dan. ténde=a tun, a cask; Ger. 
tonne = a cask, a heavy weight ; Lrish & Gael. 
tunna ; Irish tonna; Wel. tynell=a tun, a 
barrel; Low Lat. tunna, tonna ; Fr. tonneau.) 


1, A weight equal to 20 ewt. or 2,240 lbs. 
avoirdupois. In America the usual ton is 
2,000 lbs. avoirdupois, 20 ewt. of 100 lbs. each. 
In the Eastern States 2,240 lbs.—20 cwt, of 
112 lbs each—is usual with coal, and some 
other things, and is called the long ton, The 
mining ton of Cornwall is 21 ewt. of 112 lbs. 


2. A wine measure of capacity equal to two 
pipes or 252 gallons. (In this sense generally 
written twn.) 


3. A certain weight or space—in the latter 
case about 40 cubic feet—by which the burden 
of a ship is reckoned ; as a vessel of 500 tons. 
(TonnaGE. ] 


4, A certain quantity of timber, as 40 feet 
of rough or round timber, and 50 feet of hewn. 
~ 5. The quantity of 8 sacks or 10 barrels of 

our. 


6. The quantity of 10 bushels of potatoes. 


-ton, suff. [A.S. tin=a fence, a town.) A 
frequent suffix in place names, as Southamp 
ton, Wolverton, Merton, &c. 


tonal, a. [Eng. ton(e); -al.] Pertaining to 
tone. 


to'-nal-ite, s. [After Tonale, south of Monte 
Adamello, Southern Tyrol, where first found ; 
suff. ~ite (Petrol.). | 
Petrol.: A variety of quartz-diorite rich in 
magnesia-mica, 


to-nal-ity, s. (Fr. tonalité.] [Tonx, s.] 

Music: (1) Correctness of pitch; as when 
a singer or violinist is said to exhibit correct 
or doubtful tonality ; signifying the produc- 
tion of sounds in tune or out of tune. (2) 
Quality of tone, intonation, as when a singer 
or violinist is said to possess pure tonality, 
that is, to produce a pure quality of tone. 
(3) Key-relfvionship; as when a melody or 
passage in harmony is said to be of uncertain 
tonality, that is, to be wanting in definiteness 
of key or scale. 


“On the other hand, in some of the settings the 
frequent changes of measure and tonality produce an 
uneasy and laboured effect."—Atheneum, Dec. 27, 1884. 


ton-di-no, s. [Ital.] 
Arch. ; The same as ASTRAGAL (q.V.). 


tone, *toone, s. [Fr. ton=a sound, a tune, 

from Lat. tonuwm, accus. of tonus =a sound, 
from Gr. tévos (tonos) =a thing stretched, a 
rope, sinew, note, tone, from the sound of a 
stretched string; reiyw (teind)=to stretch; 
Sp. tono, tow; Port. tom; Ger. & Sw. ton; 
Dan. tone; Dut. toom ; Ital. tuono, tono.] - 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II. 1. 


%. Modulation, inflection, or accent of the 
voice, as raised to express sentiment, emotion, 
or passion. 

“ He paused awhile, and then went on 
With low and confidential tone.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 7. 

3. An affected or whining style of intona- 
tion in speaking or reading ; a mournful or 
artificial mode of utterance ; a whine, a drawl, 
a singsong. 

“Every a ce of singsong and tone must 
carefully, Piaried taguinetee tore Rhetoric, erg 
xx 1. 

4, Tenor, character, spirit, strain ; specifi- 

cally the general or prevailing character or ’ 
style, as of morals, manners, sentiments, or 


{Eng. tom, and tit.) The Tit- 
[From the sound made.] [Tams 


{[Tone.] The prevailing 
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the like: as, The tone of society was very low ; 
the tone of his letter was friendly. 

5. Disposition, inclination, temper. 

* { cannot deny such a precept is wise ; 
But retirement accords with the tone of my mind.” 
Byron: To the Rev, J. T. Becher. 

6. State or temper of mind; disposition, 

mood. 


“Drag the mind down, by perpetual interruptions, 
trom a philosophical tone, or temper, to the drudgery 
of private and public business.”— Bolingbroke ; Letter 
to Pope. 


7, The state of a body in which the animal 
functions are healthy and performed with due 
vigour ; the state in which all the parts and 
organs are well-strung or in due tension’ 
strength and activity of the organs. 


“The melancholic fiend (that worst despair 
Of physic) hence the rust-complexion’d man 
Pursues, whose blood is dry, whose fibres gain 


Too stretch’d a tone.” Armstrong ; On Health, i. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Music: 

(1) A sound : as, high tone, low tone, tone of 
an instrument. 

(2) Quality of a sound (Fr. timbre; Ger. 
klang): as, sweet tone, harsh tone. Any 
ordinary sound is compound, being made up 
of a combination of sounds called partial- 
tones; the sound which the ear recognizes 
and names is called the primary, or first 

artial ; those combined with it, upper par- 
jials. It is found by experiment that the 
character or ye of tone of any given 
sound is dependent on the sort of partial-tones 
which constitute it. It is difficult to produce 
a simple sound, é.¢., a sound without upper 
partials, and its character is poor and insipid. 

(8) A chant: as, a Gregorian tone. 

(4) A mode or scale: as church-tones, the 
ancient ecclesiastical modes. 

(5) The interval consisting of two mean 
semitones in equal temperament. Butin just 
intonation there are two kinds of tone, the 
major tone (9 : 8) and the minor tone (10 : 9). 

2. Paint. : The prevailing colour of a picture 
or its general effect, denominated dull tone, 
bright tone, &c. It depends first, upon the 
right relation of objects in shadow to the 
principal light ; secondly, upon the quality of 
colour, by which it is felt to owe part of its 
brightness from the hue of the light upon it. 

*q All in a tone: Unanimous. 

“ All were in a tone.”—Richardson: Sir 0. Grandison, 
fii, 381. 

tone-syllable, s. 


*®tone, v.t. [TonE, s.] 

1. To utter in an affected tone. 

2. To tune (q.v.). 

¥ 1. To tone down : 

(1) Lit.: In painting, to soften or subdue 
the colour of, as of a picture, so as to produce 
a subdued harmony of tint, and avoid all 
undue glare. 

“Until time and gas have conveniently toned down 
pee bat ancy of the colour.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 

(2) Fig.: To reduce or lower in tone; to 
moderate or reduce the characteristic expres- 
sion of ; to render less pronounced or decided ; 
to soften. 

“Sir De Lacy having toned down his original 

phrases,"—Punch, Feb. 13, 1858. 

2. To tone wp: To give a higher tone or 
character to ; to raise in tone; to make more 
expressive, pronounced, or decided; to 
heighten, to strengthen. 


*tone, s. or pron. [Eng. one, with the final ¢ of 
A.S. dhet =that, the neuter definite article, 
refixed.] The one, corresponding to tother 
q.v.). Generally with the: as, the tone = that 
one, 
“Tone doth enforce, the other doth entice,” 


= Sir P. 
toned, a. [Eng. ton(e), s.; -ed.] 
1, Having a tone ; used in composition : as, 
sweet-toned, &c. 
2. Having a tone of body or mind; in a 
state of due tension ; strung. 

“It may be doubted whether there ever existed a 
human being whose mind was quite as firmly toned at 
eighty as at forty. —Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

_ toned-paper, s. Paper having the glar- 
ing white taken off by a creamy tint. 

tone’-léss, a. [Eng. tone, s. ; -less.] Having 
no tone ; unmusical. 

“Grandcourt’s toneless drawl.” —@. Eliot: Daniel 
Deronda, ch. xxix. 


*tdng (1), *tonge, s. [Tonas.] 


An accented syllable. 


tong (2), s. 


tongue, * tong, * tonge, * tunge, s. 


tone—tongue 


[TonevE.] A tongue; the catch 
of a buckle. 
‘Their hilts were burnished gold, and handle strong, 


Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. 
Spenser. (Todd.) 


*tong, v.t. [Tona (1), s.] To seize or take 
with tongs. 
“ Tonging clams with the hinged oyster-tongs is also 
somewhat practised, but is exceedingly laborious, and 
does not pay, as a rule,"—Field, Oct, 16, 1886, 


ton’-ga, s. [TonKa.] 


tong’-kang, s. [Native word.] 
Naut.: A Malay or Chinese boat or junk. 


Ton’-gri-an, a. [See def.] 
Geog.: Of or belonging to Tongres, in Bel- 
gium. 
Tongrian-heds, «. pl. 
Geol.: Beds constituting the Lower Oligo- 
cene of Belgium, developed around Tongres. 


They are marine, and are contemporaneous 
with the Headon series of England. 


tongs, s. pl. [A.8. tange, tang; cogn. with 
Dut. tang; Icel. tong (tangir); Dan, tang; 
Sw. tdng; Ger. zange; O. H. Ger. zanga.] An 
implement or tool consisting of two parts 
joined by a pivot, and used for grasping 
objects, generally those that are hot, as black- 
smiths’ tongs, crucible-tongs, and fire-tongs. 


[A.8. 
tunge; cogn. with Dut. tong; Icel. & Sw. 
tunga; Dan. tunge; Ger. zunge; O. H. Ger. 
zunga; Goth. tuggo; O. Lat. dingua (Lat. 
lingua, whence Fr. langue) ; Ir. & Gael. teanga 
= a tongue, a language. ] 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 


“Sende Lazarus that he maye ayrpe of his finger in 
water, and cole my tonge: for Il am tormented in this 
flame.’—Luke xvi. 24. (1551.) 


2. Regarded as the instrument of speech. 

“Keep a good tongue in your head,.”—Shakesp.: 
Tempest, iii. 2. 

3. A medium of speech, or of expressing 
thoughts, 


“The man to solitude accustom’d long, 
Perceives in everything that lives a tongue,” 
Cowper: The Needless Alarm, 


4, Speech, discourse, talk; sometimes flu- 
ency of speech, 


“Much tongue and much judgment seldom go toge- 
ther; for talking and thinking are two quite different 
faculties,”"—Z’ Estrange. 


5. Manner of speaking. 
(1) With respect to sound = voice. 


“ With soft low tongue,” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, Induct. i. 


(2) With respect to meaning or expression. 


“Mince not the general tongue.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i. 2. 


6. The whole body of words used by a 
nation ; a language, 

“ And whanne summe herden, that in Ebrew tunge 
he spak to hem, thei ghauen the more silence,”— 
Wycliffe: Dedis xxii. 

*7, A nation, as distinguished by its pecu- 
liar language. 


“T will gather all nations and tongues.”—Isaiah 
Ixvi. 18, 


8. Words or declaration only ; mere speech 
or talk, as opposed to thoughts or actions. 


“Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth,”—1 John iii. 18, 


*9, A vote, a suffrage. 


“Your sued-for. tongues.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, ii, 8. 


10, The clapper of a bell. 


“ The midnight bell, 
Did, with his iron tongue aud brazen mouth, 
Sound on.” Shakesp, : King John, iii. 8. 


11. Something more or less resembling the 
tongue of an animal. 

(1) The pin in a buckle which pierces and 
holds the strap. 

(2) The movable arm of a bevel, the principal 
member being the stock, which forms the 
case when the instrument is closed. [BEVEL.] 

(8) The pointer of a balance. 

(4) A tapering jet of flame. 

(5) A piece of leather stitched to the front 
of a laced shoe or boot. 

(6) A point, or long narrow strip of land 
running into a sea or lake; a long, low pro- 
montory. 

II. Technically : 

1, Anatomy: 

(1) Human: A muscular organ in the mouth, 
covered with mucous membrane, the muscular 


structure rendering it of use in mastication, 
deglutition, and the articulation of speech, 
while the mucous membrane, whichis endowed 
with common and tactile sensibility, consti- 
tutes it the seat of the sense of taste. The 
tongue occupies the concavity of the arch of 
the lower jaw; its basal or hinder part is 
connected with the hyoid bone, while beneath 
it is attached by means of the genio-glossus 
muscle to the lower jaw. The tongue is 
inarked along the middle for nearly its whole 
length by a slight furrow called the raphe, 
often terminating behind in a depression called 
the foramen cecum, within which mucous 
glands open. The upper surface of the tongue 
in front of the foramen is covered with small 
eminences called papill#, some cireumvallate, 
others fungiform, and the rest filiform, the 
last being the most numerous. Behind these 
are numerous small racemose glands, called 
lingual glands. 

(2) Compar. : The tongue of the lower mam- 
mals is essentially on the same model; that of 
most birds issmall, thin, cartilaginous, or cased 
in horn, like the mandibles, and is an organ of 
prehension rather than’ of taste, there being, 
however, some exceptions, as the Parrots, 
which have soft and fleshy tongues, which is 
porleps the reason why they can imitate the 

uman voice, A horny tongue is a prolonga- 
tion of the hyoid bone. The tongue of the 
snakes consists of two muscular cylinders, 
united at the base, but free towards the tips. 
Three types of tongue exist among the lizards, 
In most of the order it is long, protrusible, 
and forked ; in a second division it is thick, 
fleshy, and not protrusible, and in a third, 
containing the chameleons, it is long, pro- 
trusible, and clavate at the tip. In fishes the 
tongue is often covered with teeth, and is an 
organ of prehension rather than of taste. 
There is a distinct tongue constituted by the 
central part of the ligula in bees. The 
Cephalopods have a muscular tongue, part an 
organ of taste, and in part developed into a 
lingual ribbon or odontophore. The Gastero- 
poda in many cases have a tongue, a lingual 
ribbon, odontophore, or radula, 

2. Carpentry : 

(1) A fin on the edge of a plate or board, 
adapted to fit into a groove of an adjacent 
board. Alsousedinsliding parts of machinery. 

(2) The tepering. projecting end of a timber, 
worked down to fay upon an edge, or scarf to 
another timber. 


3. Music: The vibrating, metallic reed in 
ape we like the harmonium, concertina 

C. 

4, Nautical : 

(1) The upper main piece of a built mast. 

(2) A rope spliced into the upper part of a 
standing back-stay. 

5. Pathol. : The tongue is liable to hemo- 
rrhage, hypertrophy, inflammation, abscess, 
cancer, &¢. 

6. Railway: The short movable rail of a 
switch, by which the wheels are directed to 
one or the other lines of rail. [Swrrcen.] 


7. Vehicles: The single shaft or pole which, 
in two-horse vehicles, is attached to the fore- 
carriage, and is the means of guiding and 
drawing. 

J () Confusion of Tongues: 

Script. Hist.; The penalty inflicted on the 
builders of Babel when God so confounded 
their language that they could not understand 
each other, though up to that time there had 
been among them only one language. The 
result was that the building of the tower was 
abandoned, and those who had been engaged 
in its erection were dispersed over various 
lands (Gen. xi. 1-9). 

(2) Gift of tongues: 

Theol. & Church Hist.: A gift bestowed in 
connexion with the Pentecostal descent of the 
Holy Spirit. When the members of the church 
had assembled with one accord on the Jewish 
day of Pentecost, suddenly a mighty, rushing 
wind entering pervaded the building in which 
they had assembled, cloven tongues as of fire 
descended on each, and those on whom they 
were bestowed began to speak with ‘‘ other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance,” 
—the Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and others, 


who repaired to the place when news of the 


miracle reached them, bearing testimony to its 
reality (Acts ii. 1-21), Three explanations of 
this mysterious gift have been offered: (1) 
That on the day of Pentecost the disciples re. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, © 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


a a 


ie Geese am 
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tongue—tonic 


ceived a supernatural knowledge of all such 
languages as were needed for their work as 
evangelists ; (2) that the gift consisted in the 
impression produced on the hearers, and that 
the words uttered by the disciples in Aramaic 
were heard by those who listened as in their 
native <i ome (8) that the ‘‘ tongues” con- 
sisted of ecstatic bursts of praise which the 
disciples might have heard uttered at pre- 
vious feasts of Pentecost by foreign pilgrims. 
In this case there would be a supernatural 
exaltation of memory, not a miraculous know- 
ledge of words never heard before; and (4) 
that they were cries of ecstatic devotion of 
no definite significance except to those who 
uttered them. 

(8) To have on (or at) the tip (or end) of 
the t : To be onthe point of uttering or 
telling. (Richardson: Pamela, i. 205.) 

(4) To give tongue: To bark as hounds after 
the animal pursued. 


(5) To hold one’s tongue: To keep silence. 
*(6) To keep one’s tongue: To keep silence. 


* (7) To wag one’s tongue: To speak out of 
season. : 


Carp. : Amode 
of joining wood- 
en stuffin which 
a long fin on the 
edge of one 
board is made 
to fit into a 
corresponding 
groove on the 


edge of the 7onGug-AND-GROOVE JOINT 
other board. 


tongue - banger, s. 
son: Northern Cobbler.) 


*tongue-battery, s. A flood of talk. 
(Milton : Samson Agonistes, 404.) 


tongue-bit, s. 

Manége: A bit having a stiff mouth, to 
which is attached a plate or shield so placed 
asto prevent the horse getting his tongue over 
the mouth-piece. 


+ tongue-bleeder, s. 

Bot.: Galium Aparine. So called because 
its stiff bristles lacerate the tongue if drawn 
across it. 

tongue-chains, s. pl. The chains by 
which the fore-end of the tongue is supported 
from the hames of the wheel-horses. They 
may be distended by the spreader-stick. 


tongue-compressor, s. A clamp for 
holding down the tongue during dental opera- 
tions on the lower jaw. 


tongue-depressor, s. 

Surg.: An instrument which has a socket 
to go beneath the lower jaw and form a ful- 
erum for the pivoted spatula which rests 
pon and holds down the tongue during oral, 
laryngeal, and cesophageal examinations and 
operations, <A tongue-spatula, 

*tongue-doughty, a. Boasting, brag- 
ging. Uiilion: Samson "Agonistes, 1,180.) 

*tongue-fence, s. Debate, discussion, 
argument, (Carlyle; Life of Sterling, ch. v.) 

tongue-grafting, s. 

Hort.: A mode of grafting by inserting the 
end of a scion in a particular manner. 


*tongue-man, s. A speaker. 
“Tam no tongue-man."—Hist. Edward II., p. 56. 


*tongue-pad, s. A great talker, a chat- 
r. 


A scold. (Tenny- 


“She who was a celebrated wit at London, is, in that 
dull part of the world, called a tongue-pad.”—Tatler. 

tongue-shaped, a. 

I. Ord, Lang. : Shaped like a tongue. 

IL, Technically : 

1, Anthrop. : A term introduced to denotea 
class of pointed flint implements which bear 
& general resemblance in shape to a tongue. 


Bren bf a rather collowir La rosmencistane pot the 
ne arrymen, who have given the name langues 
de chat Oy these ae and term them tongue- 
shaped.”— Evans: Ancient Stone Implements, p. 564. 


2, Bot. : Long, fleshy, plano-convex, obtuse, 


as the leaf of Sempervivum tectorum or of 


some aloes, 


 *tongue-shot, s. The reach of the 


tdngue’-léss, *tongue’-lésse, a. 
less, | 


tongue ; the distance to which the sound of 
isha uttered by the tongue can reach; ear- 
sho 


“She would stand timidly aloof, out of tongue-shot." 
0. + Cloister & Hearth, ch, lii. 


tongue - spatula, s. 
TONGUE-DEPRESSOR (q.V.). 


tongue-support, s. <A device on the 
tongue-hounds ofa waggon to keep the forward 
end of the tongue elevated and prevent its 
weight bearing on the necks of the horses. 


* tongue-tacked, a. Tongue-tied (q.v.). 

tongue-test, s. 

1, Elect.: A familiar test consisting in the 
application of a wire to the tongue, which 


gives a sensation, sharp or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the condition of the line. 


2, Eng.: A test of pyroligneous or nitric 
acid, used in determining-the strength of an 
etching solution, 


tongue-tie, s. 

Pathol.: A common congenital defect in 
children, in which the anterior part of the 
tongue is attached to the floor of the mouth 
by a muco-fibrous band (the frenum lingue). 
It is easily remedied by dividing the band. 

“‘A too-high palate, tongue-tie, &., each tends to 

cause its own special articulatory defect.”— Power, 
Field, & Bristowe: Management of the Eye, Ear, and 
Throat, p, 233. 

* tongue-tie, v.t. To deprive of speech or 
the power of speech, or of distinct articulation. 

“That extreme modesty and bashfulness which or- 


dinarily tongue-ties us all in good company.”—Good- 
man: Winter Evening Conference, pt. i. 


tongue-tied, * tongue-tacked, a. 

1. Lit. & Pathol. : Having the anterior part 
of the tongue attached to the floor of the 
mouth by the frenum lingue. 


“Tf an infant cannot suck, it must not be forgotten 
that the reason may be that it is tongue-tied.”—But- 
lin: Diseases of the Tongue, p. 22. 

2. Fig.: Unable to speak freely from any 


cause ; silenced. (Shakesp.: Sonnet, 66.) 


*tongue-valiant, a. Valiant or bold in 
speech or words only ; brave in words, not in 
action, 


tongue-worm, s. 

Zool.: Any individual of the genus Penta- 
stoma (t Linguatula). They are found in the 
frontal sinuses, lungs, and viscera of some 
mammals, and in the lungs of some birds and 
reptiles, 


The same as 


tongue, v.t. & i. [TonauE, s.) 


A. Transitive: 
*T, Ordinary Language: 
1, To speak ; to utter. 
“Such stuff as madmen tongue,” 
hakesp. : Cymbeline, Vv. 4. 
2. To scold, to chide. 
8, To brand, to denounce publicly. 


“But that her tender shame 
Will not proclaim against her maiden loss, 
How might she tongue me?” 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 


II. Technically : 

1. Carp. ; To connect, as boards, by means 
of a tongue and groove. 

2. Music: To modify, as tones or sounds 
with the tongue, in playing, as in the flute 
and some other wind instruments. 

B. Intransitive : 

*1. Ord. Lang. ; To talk, to prate. 

“ Let his clack be set a-going, and he shall tongue it 
as impetuously as the arrantest hero of the play.”— 
Dryden: Grounds of Criticism. 

2. Music: To use the tongue for the purpose 
of modifying sounds in playing the flute and 
some other wind instruments. [DousBLeE- 
TONGUING.] 


tongued, a. (Eng. tongu(e), s.; -ed.] Having 


atongue. (Usually in composition, or quali- 
fied by an epithet.) 
‘Fame was a liar, too long and loud tongued.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Loyal Subject, iv. 3. 
tongued -chisel, s. A boring-chisel 
which has a long, downwardly projecting 
blade, and shoulders which form reamers, 


(Eng. 
tongue; -i 
1, Having no tongue’; destitute of a tongue. 
*2. Speechless. 


** Which blood, like sacrificing Abel's, cries, 
Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth.” 
Shakesp.; Richard I/., i. . 


*3. Unnamed ; unspoken of. 
“One good deed dying tongueless, 
Slaughters a thousand, waiting upon that. 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, i. 2, 
*tongue’-lét, s. (Eng. tongue; dimin. suff. 
-let.} A little tongue ; a little tongue-shaped 
process. 


*tongue’-sore, s. (Eng. tongue, and sore.) 
An evil tongue ; wicked speech, ill-speaking. 
“Imputing his tonguesore, not unto maliciousness, 
but unto the default of right knowledge.”—Udal: 
Apoph. of Erasmus 


ttongue’-ster, s. [Eng. tongue; suff. -ster.) 
A talkative person ; a chatterer. 
“The tonguesters of the court.” 
Tennyson: Last Tournament, 
*tong’-uey, *tong’-uy, a. (Eng. tongues 
-y.) Voluble or fluent in speech ; loquacious, 
garrulous, (Wycliffe: Ecclus. viii. 4.) 


ton’-ic, a. & s. (Lat. tonicus, from Gr. rovixds 
(tonikos) = relating to stretching ; rovos (tonos) 
=a thing stretched; Fr. tonique; Sp. & Ital. 
tonico.] (TONE, s.] 

A. As adjective: 

*T, Ordinary Language ? 

1. Of or pertaining to tones or sounds. 

“To the Judicious performance upon this solemn in- 
strument (the organ] my observations now naturally 
recur. In point of tonic ower I presume it will be 
allowed preferable to all others,”—Mason - On Church 
Musick, 

2. Of or pertaining to tension; increasing 

tension. 

II, Technically : 

1. Music: Pertaining to, or founded on the 

key-note or tonic: as, the tonic chord (the 
notes Cc, E, and G sounded simultaneously). 


2. Pharm. : Increasing the tone, health, and 
strength of the body or of its organs; cor- 
roborative, bracing. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Music: 

(1) The key-note of any scale ; the ground- 
tone or basis of a scale or key. 

(2) The key-chord in which a piece is 
written and with which it concludes. 

2. Pharm. (Pl.): Medicines which increase 
the tone of any part of the bodily frame. Gar- 
rod enumerates four classes of them : 

(1) Blood Tonics, called also Analeptic Tonics or 
2A UREN as various salts of iron, cod-liver 
ou, 

(2) Nervine Tonics, as nitrate of silver, oxide of 
silver, sulphate of zinc, salts of iron, strychnia, &c. 

(3) Stomachic Tonics, as calumba, gentian, quaasia, 
hops, sulphate of quinine, &c. 

(4) Vascular Tonics, called also Vascular Stimulanta, 
as various salts of ammonia, oil of turpentine, cam- 
phor, &e, 

tonic sol-fa, s. 

Music: A system of musical notation by 
which the staff, clefs, key-signatures, and 
time-signatures of music are dispensed with, 
and the sounds are represented by initial 
solfeggio-letters, placed between upright bars, 
subdivided as required for the various rhythms, 
In modern music there is but one diatonic 
scale, and ‘‘ key ” may be defined as the posi- 
tion of a scale, and ‘‘modulation” as the 
shifting of a scale in pitch. Many attempts 
have been made from time to time since the 
seventeenth century to provide singers with a 
notation by means of which the diatonic scale 
could wnder one form be used for all keys. 
Miss Glover, of Norwich, suggested the use of 
a movable doh, and the representation of the 
sounds by initial letters. The value of the 
idea was at once seen by the late John Curwen, 
who devoted his life to the development and 
propagation of the system and method of 
teaching it. The scale stands thus (te repre- 
senting the Italian si): 


drm fs1t di, &. 

By writing at the head, Key c, Key ci, 
Key Dp, &c., the singer finds a true repre- 
sentation of the scale in any key. For example, 
the tune “‘ God save the Queen” may be writ- 
ten in fifteen different keys (each with a 
different signature) on the staif, whereas it 
ean only be written one way in tonic sol-fa, 
the direction for key being simply written 
above and altered when required : 


ddrtiarmmftnmr @, &. 
As modulations occur, one note of the old 
scale is linked to a note of the new scale, 
thus forming a ‘“‘bridge”—e.g., to modulate 
from key c into key a, the g of the old key 
becomes the d of the new; from key c into 
key F, the f of the old becomes the d of the 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shtis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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tonical—tonsure 


new, and soon. The minor scale starts from 
the note lah. The time-notation of the tonic 
sol-fa goes back also to first principles—e.g., 
by dividing the upright bars by a colon 
thus, | | , any duple time is represented, 
from two semibreves in a bar to two demi- 
semiquavers. Similarly, | : | is all that 
is required for the triple times, | ese 
for the quadruple times, and so on. It will 
be at once seen that the ‘‘up and down” of 
pitch is not represented to the eye as on the 
staff, but, on the other hand, the tonic sol-fa 
signs display the relationship of every note 
to the scale from which it is taken; this is 
not necessarily expressed on the staff. The 
value of tonic sol-fa as a basis of musical edu- 
eation is now generally acknowledged. 


tonic sol-faist, s. One who teaches or 
who learns music on the tonic sol-fa system ; 
one who advocates the tonic sol-fa system of 
teaching music. 


tonic-spasm, s. 

Pathol, ; A convulsion in which the muscu- 
lar contractions are partial, of considerable 
duration, and without unconsciousness, the 
affected muscles themselves being hard. 


* ton’-ic-al, a. [Eng. tonic; -al.] Tonic. 
“One kind of motion relating unto that which 
hysitians do name extensive or tonical."—BSrowne: 
ugar Errours, bk, iii., ch. i. 


td-nig’-i-ty, s. [Eng. tonic; -ity.] 

Physiol, : That property of the muscles by 
which they preserve a certain degree of firm- 
ness and slight contraction, best seen in the 
sphincters, Tonicity appears to be under the 
influence of the nervous system, since it is 
lost as soon as the nerve distributed to a 
muscle is divided, the muscle immediately 
becoming flaccid and relaxed. 


ton’-ing, s. [Eng. ton(e) ; -ing.) ‘ 

Photog.: The treatment of a_ positive 
photographic print with a weak solution of 
gold, in conjunction with other modifying 
chemical salts, by which the whole or a 
portion of the deposit of metallic silver is re- 
placed by metallic gold in fine division. The 
effect is to give permanency to the print, 
subduing and modifying the disagreeable 
eolour, and substituting various shades of 
purple, black, blue, brown, and gray. 


“ton’-ish, * ton’-nish, a. ([Eng. ton (1); 
-ish.] In the ton; fashionable, 


‘A pretty, languid, tonnish young man.”—Mad. 
D'Arblay: Diary, i, 200. 


*ton’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. tonish; -ness.] 
Fashion. (Mad. D’Arblay: Diary, i. 350.) 


tdn’-Ite, s. [Eng. (gun-cot)ton ; -ite.] 

Chem.: An explosive, originally called 
Cotton-powder (said to have been invented by 
a Mr. Mackie), and manufactured at Faver- 
sham in the year 1873. It consisted of a 
mixture of gun-cotton and barium nitrate in 
about equal proportions. Its explosive force 
is somewhat less than that of either gun- 
cotton or dynamite. 


* ton’-i-trant, a. (Lat. tonitrus = thunder.] 
Thundering. 


“With tonitrant tone and redundancy of action,”— 
All the Year Round, v. 167. (1871.) 


* ton’-i-_trotis, a. [Lat. tonitrus = thunder.] 
Thundering. (7. Brown: Works, iii. 142.) 


ton-ka, ton-ga, téu’-go, ton'-quin, s. 
(From the Guianan name of the tree.) (See 
compound.) 


tonka-bean, s. 

Bot., &e. : Dipteria odorata, called also Cou- 
marouna odorata. It is a tree from Guiana, 
much branched at the top, with large, alter- 
nate, pinnate leaves, racemes of flowers, and 
almond-like legumes. The kernels are very 
fragrant, and used in the manufacture of 
snuff, and are put into chests to communicate 
a pleasant odour to the clothes and to drive 
away insects. They are sold ordinarily under 
the corrupted name of Tonquin-beans, as if 
they came from Tonquin, 


Tonka-bean wood : 
Bot.: Alyxia busxifolia, 
en nee (age as ig), s. (Eng. ton (x); 
-age. 
1, The weight of goods carried in a boat or 
ship. 


2. Nawt.: The carrying capacity of a vessel. 


It is actually equivalent to the difference 
between the weight of the water displaced by 
the vessel when light, and that displaced by 
her when loaded to the greatest safe depth of 
immersion. Different rules for calculating 
the tonnage have been legally established in 
different countries, some of which have 
frequently given results varying widely from 
the true amount which wight be safely 
carried. In deep, full-built ships the actual 
capacity was always largely in excess of the 
governnient-registered tonnage. The ton 
measurement upon which freight is charged 
is calculated at 40 cubic feet; the difference 
between that and the ton of 100 cubie feet, or 
that of the register, represents tiie dead 
weight or displacement of the ship when 
light, or 60 per cent, of the whole, 40 per 
cent. only being available flotative power for 
cargo. By the old law it was provided that 
from the extreme length of the vessel there 
should be deducted three-fifths of the breadth ; 
the remainder was multiplied by the breadth, 
and the product by the depth, which, in the 
case of a double-decked vessel, was arbitrarily 
assumed as being equal to one-half the 
breadth ; the latter product was then divided 
by 95, and the quotient was taken as the 
legal tonnage on which tonnage dues were to 
be paid. It was thus made the interest of 
owners to build excessively deep ships, the 
law in this way discriminating in favour of 
clumsy, slow, and inefficient ships, and dis- 
couraging attempts at improvements in 
model. Under the system which is at present 
used vessels are, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their tonnage, divided as follows: Not 
exceeding 50 ft. in length into 4 parts; 
120 ft. into 6 parts; 180 ft. intu8 parts ; 225 ft. 
into 10 parts, and over 225 ft. into 12 parts. 
In steam-vessels the length, breadth, and 
height of the engine-room are multiplied 
together, the product divided by 100, and the 
result deducted from the gross tonnage. The 
space occupied by a propeller-shaft is con- 
sidered as a part of the engine-room. The 
actual depths between decks are measured 
and taken as factors, and any closed-in space 
on or above the upper deck, and capable of 
receiving cargo, &c., is included in the 
measurement. The dimensions are all taken 
in feet and decimals of a foot, and the number 
100 is used as the final division for ascertain- 
ing the capacity of the ship in tons. 


Y Tonnage and Poundage: [TunNnaGE, ]. 


tonne, s. ([Fr., a nautical term=a weight 
of a thousand kilogrammes.] A measure of 
weight or of force on the C.G.S, system of 
units. [C. G.8.] 
J In measuring work, a tonne-metre is = 
9°81 x 10! ergs nearly. (Ibid.) 


ton’-nér, s. [Eng. ton (2); -er.] A vessel of 
a certain tonnage. (Used in composition.) 


“The allowance between an 80-tonner and a 40- 
tonner.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


* ton/-nish, a. [TonisH.] 


*ton’-nish-néss, s. [Eng. tonnish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being in the ton o 
prevailing fashion ; fashionableness, 


td-ndm’-é-ter, s, [Gr. révos (tonos) = a tone, 
and jérpoy (metro) = a measure.] An instru- 
ment, invented in 1834 by Scheibler and im- 
proved by KGnig, for determining the exact 
number of vibrations per second which pro- 
duce a given tone, and for tuning musical 
instruments, 


to-ndm’-é-try, s. (Eng. tonomet(er); -ry.] 
The act of measuring vibrations of tones by 
means of a tonometer. 


“ Tonometry was first placed on a scientific basis ip 
a badly written, but extremely valuable, little pam- 
phlet of 80 pages and 4 lithographic plates, published 
at Essen, 1834, and entitled ‘The Physical and Musical 
Tonometer' (Zonmesser), which proves by the pendu- 
lum, visible to the eye, the abselute vibrations of 
tones, and of the principal genera of combinational 
tones, as well as the most definite exactness of equally 
tempered and mathematical chords, invented and 
executed by Heinrich Scheibler, silk-ware manufac- 
turer in Crefeld."—A, J, Ellis, in Atheneum, Dec. 2, 
1876, p. 731. 


*ton’-olis, a. (Eng. ton(e), s. ; -ows.] Full of 
tone or sound ; sonorous, 
Ton’-quin (qu as k), s. [See def. 1.) 


1. Geog.: The most northerly province of 
Anam, in the Eastern Peninsula. 


2. Bot.: A corruption of Tonka (q.v.). 


Tonquin-bean, s. [ToNKA-BEAN.] 


ton’-sil, s. [Fr. tonsille, from Lat. tonsilla= 
a sharp-pointed pole which was stuck in the 
ground to fasten vessels to the shore, and 
(pl.) tonsille = the tonsils of the throat; adj. 
tonsilis = that may be shorn or clipped, from 
tonsum, sup. of tondeo=to shear, to clip, to 
shave.] 

Anat. (Pl.): 
Two glands, one 
on each side of 
the palate be- 
tween its pil- 
lars. They con- 
sist of a number 
of deep mucous 
follicles or eryp- 
te, surrounded 
by and deposi- 
ted in cellular 
tissue arranged 
in a somewhat 
circular form, 
They are some- 
times called 
Amygdale, [AL- 
MOND.] The chief diseases which affect the 
tonsils are inflammation [TonsiLitis] and 
By perewophy of their substance, or the morbid 
influence may be specially concentrated on the 
follicles alone. 


ton’-sil-ar, ton’-sil-lar, a. [Eng, tonsil ;-ar.] 
Of or pertaining to the tonsils ; tonsilitic. 


tonsilar-artery, s. 

Anat. : A branch of the facial artery ascend- 
ing along the side of the pharynx, and ter- 
minating upon the tonsil and the side of the 
tongue near its root. 


ton’-sile, a. (Lat. tonsilis=that may be 
shorn or clipped.] [Tonsit.] Capable or fit 
for being clipped. 
“ The tonsile box.” Mason: English Garden, 1, 


ton-sil-it'-ic, ton-sil-lit'-Ic, a. (Eng. 
tonsil ; -itic.] Of or pertaining to the tonsils: 
as, the tonsilitic branches of the glossopha- 
ryngeal nerve. 


ton-sil-1-tis, s. (Eng. tonsil ; suff. -itis.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of one or both of the 
tonsils, generally extending also to the palate 
and uvula. It brings with it dryness, pain, 
and heat of the throat, with difficulty of 
swallowing, and often ends in abscesses, one 
at least of which suppurates. It is acommopn 
disease in moist variable weather. [QUINSY.]} 


ton-sil’-d-tome, s. [Eng. tonsil, and Gr. rou} 
(tomé) = a cutting.] 
Surg. : A knife for operations on the tonsils. 


*ton’-sor, s. [Lat.] A barber; one who 
shaves. 
“ Go with the tonsor, Pat, and try 
To aid his hand and guide his eye.” 
Combe: Dr. Syntax, ii, 2. 

* ton-sor-i-al, a. (Lat. tonsorius, from tonsor 
=a barber.) Pertaining to a barber or his 
art. 

“The tonsorial operation is happily not performed 

on the stage.”—Queen, Sept. 26, 1885, 


ton’-sure (s as sh), s. [Fr., from Lat. ton- 
sura =a shearing, clipping, or pruning, from 
tonsus, pa. par. of tondeo=to shear, to clip, 
to shave.] — 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of clipping or suaving. 


“They were forbidden to use a particular tonsure of 
the hair: because a neighbouring nation used it im 
honour of ad prince whom they worshipped."—Bp, 
Horsley : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 38. 


2. The state of being clipped or shaved. 

II. Lecles. & Church History: 

1, The shaving of the crown in a circle, 
which is a distinguishing mark of clerics in 
the Roman Church. Most of the mendicant 
and cloistered orders allow only a narrow 
strip of hair to grow round the head, all above 
and below being shaved; the tonsure of 
secular clerics is small. The tonsure is a 
necessary preliminary to entering the clerical 
state, whether secular or religious; in the 
former case it is conferred by the bishop of 
the diocese, in the latter by the head of the 
religious house, if a mitred abbot. It invests 
the receiver with all the privileges of a cleric, 
and furnishes a means to distinguish the 
higher from the lower clergy, as the extent of 
tonsure increases with the rank till the priest- 
hood is reached. Writers of the seventh and 
eighth centuries distinguish three kinds of 


SECTION OF MOUTH, SHOW- 
ING TONSILS. 


tg. Tongue; ¢, t. Tonsils; v 
2 ovetaan palati. nee 


fate. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, © =6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


tonsure es toot 


tonsure: (1) The Roman, or St. Peter’s, in 
which only a circle of hair was left, common 
in France and Spain; (2) St. Paul’s, which 
was entire, usual in the Eastern Church ; 
and (3) the Celtic, or St. John’s, adopted by 
the British and Irish Churches, in which the 
head was shaved in front of a line drawn from 
ear to ear. A violent controversy arose in the 
seventh century as to the comparative merits 
of the Celtic and Roman tonsures, but was 
eventually decided in favour of the latter, 
though its introduction nearly led to a schism, 

2. The act of admission to the clerical state. 
At first it was never given without some 
minor order being conferred at the same time, 
but this practice ceased in the seventh century. 


3. That portion of a priest’s head which is 
made bare by shaving. 


tdn-sure (s as sh), vt. & i. [Tonsure, s.] 
A. Trans.: To confer the tonsure on; to 
admit to the clerical state. 


B. Intrans.: To confer the tonsure; to 
admit a person to the clerical state. 


“Tt was only gradually that the eae to tonsure was 
limited to bishops, abbots, &c. Till the tenth century 
it was given by simple priests, or even by laymen to 
one another.”— Addis 4 Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 798. 


tén-sured (s as sh), a. [Eng. tonsur(e) ; -ed.) 
1. Having received the tonsure; shaven ; 
hence, clerical. 
* 2, Having a bald spot on the head like a 
tonsure. (Tennyson: Brook, 200.) 


toén-tine’, s.&a. [Fr. (See def.)] 

A, As subst.: A species of annuity devised 
by an Italian named Lorenzo Tonti. They 
were adopted in the first place by govern- 
ments as a means of raising a loan. In return 
for a sum paid down the government engaged 
to grant annuities to a certain number of 

rsons. When one died, his share was 

ivided among all the survivors, and this 

rocess went on till only one was left, and 

2 enjoyed the benefit of all the annuities 

: Pine f, until his death, when the transaction 
ceased. 


\ tontine plan of insurance, pir. 
In the United States the tontine system, as 
applied to life insurance, is less popular than 
formerly, although the policies still existing 

e cover very large figures. Under a tontine 
policy no dividends or returns of any kind are 
given the policy-holder for a certain number 

of years, termed the tontine period, at the 

‘ expiration of which the entire fund, with its 
accumulations, is divided amongst those who 
have kept their policies in force. 


B, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to a 
tontine; built by a subscription with the 
benefit of survivorship. 


“It isa sort of Tontine colony—all for the benefit of 
survivors.—Hook; Gilbert Gurney, vol. iii., ch. v. 


*to'-ny, s. [An abbrev. of Antony.] A sim- 
pleton. 


“When a man plays é 

mtly he's a tony. Who drew this or that ridicu- 

ous piece ? any. Such or such a one was never well 

taught: No, he hada tony tohis master.'—Z' Estrange: 
Translation of Quevedo. 


tod, * to, adv. [The same word as to (q.v.).] 
1, Over; more than enough ; denoting ex- 
cess. 
" “ Lest too light winning make the prize too light.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, i. 2. 
2. In addition, moreover, likewise, further ; 
over and above; at the same time ; also. 


“IT could curse thee Zoo.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Island Princess, v. 


| *1. And too: And at the same time. 


“It shall be merciful and too severe.’ 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 1,155. 


2. Too too: Used to denote excess emphati- 
ally. 
_ “ Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 
tod'-ba, ti’-ba, s.  [Arab. = happiness, 
eternal happiness (Sale.)] 
1, Bot.: Q) Dacvergia heterophylla; (2) D. 
purpurea ; (3) Derris elliptica, (Treas. of Bot.) 
2. Muhammadan Mythol.: A tree which 
-. stands in paradise in the palace of Muham- 
mad. (Suale.) 
‘ bs Tia Nese ee tie 7 20a tree, 
Whose scent is the breath of Eternity.” 
" Moore: Paradise ¢ the Peri. 
took pret. of v. [TAKE, v.] ; 
_ ¥ Also used formerly as the past participle. 
“ Most of the rest slaughtered, or took, likewise,” 
a Shakesp ; 1 Henry Vi, i. 1. 


the fool or the extravagant 


took, s. (Tuck (8), s.] 


to6l, * tol, * tole, * toole, s. [A.8. tédl=a 
tool ; cogn. with Icel. t6/ = tools.) 

I, Literally : 

1. An implement adapted to be used by 
one person, and depending for its effect upon 
the strength and skill of the operator; any 
instrument of manual operation, such as 
hammers, punches, chisels, planes, saws, 
drills, files, &c. It is, however, exceedingly 
difficult to define the line separating tools 
from machines, and of late it has become 
usual to embrace in the general term machine 
tools, such machines as the lathe, planer, 
slotting machine, and others employed in the 
manufacture of machinery ; specif., applied— 
(1) In bookbinding, to the stamping and letter 
appliances of the finisher, known as hand, 
hand-letter, lettering, roller, edge, fillet, pallet, 
&e., according to purpose, construction, or 
pattern. (2) To the smaller sizes of the 
painter’s brushes, as sash-tools, &c. 

“Carpenter's art was the invention of Daedalus, as 

also the tooles thereto belonging, to wit, the saw, the 
chip, axe, hatchet, the plumbe-line, the auger and 
wimble, the strong glew, as also fish-glew, and stone 
saudre."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. vii., ch. lvi. 

{ The use of tools is nearly, but not quite, 
peculiar to man. Monkeys use stones as 
missiles and to break nuts, and elephants 
break off branches of trees to drive away flies. 
(Darwin : Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. ii.) 

* 2, A weapon, a sword. 

“Draw thy tool.” Shakesp, ; Romeo & Juliet, i. 1. 

II. Fig.: A person used by another as an 
instrument to accomplish certain ends. (A 
word of reproach.) 


“ Such still to guilt just Alla sends— 
Slaves, tools, accomplices—no friends !" 
Byron; Bride of Abydos, ti. 16. 


¥ For the difference between tool and in- 
strument, see INSTRUMENT. 
4 A poor tool ; A bad hand at anything. 


tool-car, s. 

Rail.: A car carrying an equipment for 
repairing, replacing on the rails, or removing 
débris in case of accident. 


tool-chest, s. A chest or box in which 
tools are kept. 


tool-coupling, s. A screw coupling by 
which a drill, for mstance, is connected to 
the bar, rod, haft, or whatever the handle 
may be properly called in a given case. 


tool-extractor, s. An implement for 
recovering from drilled holes broken tools or 
portions of rods which may have become dis- 
connected and fallen to the bottom. 


tool-holder, s. A tool-handle; specif., 

1. Lathe: A device for holding lathe-cutters 
and similar tools firmly. 

2. Grind.: A device for accurately facing 
grindstones, and for uniformly holding tools 
while being ground. 


tool-post, tool-stock, s. 


Lathe: A device on the upper part of a 
slide-rest by which the cutter is held. 


tool-rest, s. 

Lathe: The portion of the lathe to which 
the tool is attached, and which has usually 
several adjustments ; longitudinally and trans- 
versely of the shears, and vertically. 


tool-stock, s. [Too.-Post.] 


tool-stone, s. 

Anthrop. : The name given to oval or egg- 
shaped stones, more or less indented on one 
or both surfaces. Their use is not at pre- 
sent thoroughly understood. Some anti- 
quaries suppose that they were held between 
the finger and thumb, and used as hammers 
or chippers. If, however, a large series is ob- 
tained, it will be found that the depression 
varies greatly in depth, and that sometimes 
the stone is completely perforated, which 
favours the view of those who regard these 
implements as sinkers for nets, or small 
can) Boone (Lubbock : Prehistoric Times, 
ch. iv. 


“An oval tool-stone, with a perforated hole at the 
centre, which had been drilled from side to side."— 
Greenwell: British Barrows, p. 248, 


tool, v.t. (Toot, s.] 
1. To shape or dress with a tool. [TootiNna.] 
2. To drive, as a mail coach or other 


vehicle. 


“The crack coaches . .. were tooled by expert 
‘knights of the bench.'"—Daity Teleg., Nov. 18, 1885. 


todled, pa. par. or a. 


tooled-ashlar, ; 
Mason. : Ashlar with its face chisel-dressed 
into parallel ridges and hollows. 


[TooL, v.] 


tool'-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Toot, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Bookbinding: Ornamental gilding or em- 
bossing by heated tools upon the leather 
binding of books. 

2. Carving: Elaborate carving by chisela# 
and gouges in stone or wood in architecture, 
joinery, cabinet-work, and furniture. 

3. Mason. : Stone-dressing in which the 
face shows the parallel marks of the tool in 
symmetrical order. 


todl-si, ti'-la-si, s. [Bengalee, Hind., &c.} 

Bot.: Various species of Basil; specially, 

Ocimum basilicum and O. sanctum, variety 
villosum. 


tool-yé, todl’-zie (z as y), * tiil-yie, 
*tuiil-yé, s. [O. Fr. towiller=to mix or 
mingle filthily.] A broil, a quarrel; a squab- 
ble, a disturbance. (Scotch.) 


todl’-ye, todl’-zie (z as y), * tul-ye, v.t. & 
i. [TOOLYE, s,] 


A. Trans.; To harass. (Barbour: Bruce, 


iv. 152.) 
B. Intrans.: To quarrel, to squabble. 
(Scotch.) 
toom, v.t. [Toom, a,] To empty. 


“To hae toomed it a out into the slop-basin.”— 
Scott: Antiquary. 


todm, * tom, a. & s. [Icel. témr = empty; 
Sw. & Dan. tom; O. H. Ger. zdmi.] 
A. Asadj.: Empty. (Prov. & Scotch.) 
B. As subst.: A piece of waste ground 
where rubbish is shot. (Scotch.) 


todm’-a, tom’-a, s. [Telegu.} 
Bot. : Acacia arabica. 


toon (1), s. [Town.] (Scotch.) 


to6n (2), tod’-na,s. (Hind., Bengalee, & 
tin, toon, tina, toona.] 


Bot. : Cedrela Toona. [CEDRELA.] 
toon-wood, s. [Toon (2).] 
todp, tip, s. [Tup,s.] Aram. (Scotch.) 


‘*O, may thou ne'er forgather up 
Wi ouly blastit moorland toop.” 
Burns: Death of Poor Muailie. 


toor, tur, s. [Mahratta, &c. toor, thar, thor ; 


Sans. arhuku.] 
Bot. : Cajanus indicus. (Anglo-Indian.) 


todr’-c6-man, s. (TURKoMAN.] 


to0’-ro6, s. [Native name.] 

Bot. : Gnocarpus Batawa, a South American 
palm. The Indians make arrows for their 
blow-pipes from the stiff, slender nerves.of 
the base of the decaying leafstalk. 


* toos, s. pl. [Tox, s.] 


* todt (1), * tot-en, v.i. & ¢. 
tout (q.V.). ] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To project, to stand out, to be prominent. 
“ His ton toteden out, as he the lond tredede.” 
Piers Plowman s Crede. 
2. To look out, to watch, to peer, to spy. 

** The tootyng hill, or peake, or high beakon place or 
watching toure, from whence to see a ferre of."—Udal: 
Luke xix, 

3. To peep, to pry. 
‘* Nor durst Orcanes view the soldan's face, 
But still vpou the floore did pore and tout.” 
Fairefax : Godfrey of Boulogne, x. 56. 
B. Trans. : To look or spy into ; to see, to 
spy. ’ 
““Whou myght thou in thy brother's eighe a bars 
mote loken, 
And in thyn owen eighe nought a beme toten#” 
t Piers Plowman’s Crede, iii 
todt (2), * tute, vi. & t. [0. Du. tuyten = to 
sound a cornet; Sw. tjata=to howl; Dan. 
tude = to howl, to blow a horn ; Icel. thjéta 
(pa. t. thaut) = to whistle, as wind, to blow a 
horn; A.8. thedtan = to howl, to make a 
noise; M. H. Ger. diezen ; O. H. Ger. diozan 
= to make a loud noise ; Goth. thathaura = a” 
trumpet.] 


[A variant of 


6; PdUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dg 
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toot—toothedge 


A. Intransitive: 


1. To sound a horn. 

“To tute in a horn, Cornucinere."—Levins : 
pulus Vocabulorum. 

2. To make a noise with an instrument, or 
with the mouth, similar to that of a horn or 
pipe ; to give out such a sound, 

B. Transitive : 

1. To sound, as a horn. 

2. To give out or express by tooting. 

todt (1), s. [Toor (2), v.] 

1. A blast, as from a horn, or any similar 
sound. 

2. A frolic, a spree, a drunken carousal. 
(Slang.) 

3. The devil. (Prov. English.) 

toot (2), s. [Maori.] (See compound.) 


toot-plant, s. 
Bot. ; Coriaria ruscifolia, a poisonous New 
Zealand shrub. 


toot'-ér, * toat’-ér, * tot-ér, s. (Eng. 
toot (2), v.; -er.] One who toots; one who 
blows on a horn or pipe. 
“Come, Father Rosin, with your fiddle now, 
And two tall toters; flourish to the masque,” 
Ben Jonson: Tale of a Tub, v. 5. 
tooth, * toth, * tothe (pl. * teth, teeth), s. 
[A.S. tédh (pl. tédh, tédhas), for tandh; cf. 
O.S. tand ; cogn. with Dut. tand ; Icel. tonn, 
orig. tannr (=tandr); Dan. tand ; Sw. tand ; 
O. H. Ger. zand; M. H. Ger. zan; Ger. zahn; 
Goth. tunthus; Lat. dens, genit. dentis ; Gr. 
ddovs (odous), genit. dddvros (odontos) ; Sansc. 
danta; Lithuan. dantis; Welsh dant; Corn. 
danz; Pers. dandan.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Taste ; palate. (Dryden: Persius, iii. 229.) 

(2) Any projection resembling or corre- 
sponding to the tooth of an animal in shape, 
position, or office ; a small, narrow, project- 
ing piece, usually one of a set: as, (a) The 
tooth of acomb, a saw, a file, a card, a rake ; 
(b) A cog of a wheel; (c) A tine or prong of a 
fork. Ina mechanical sense, a term applied 
to a projecting lug, whose function is to tear, 
crumble, cut, or mash the object to which it 
is applied. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Anat. (Pl.): Bony developments of the 
skin appearing in the jaws of man and most 
other vertebrates. They are used for masti- 
cation. Man has two sets of teeth, the tem- 
porary, deciduous, or milk teeth, and the 
permanent teeth. The former are twenty in 
all, viz., ten in each jaw; and the permanent 
ones are thirty-two, viz., sixteen in each 
jaw. The 
temporary 
teethineach 
jaw consist 
of :—i. 4; 
c. 1—1; mM. 
2—2; the 
permanent 
teeth of 1. 45 
c.1—1; P.M. 
2—2; m. 3— 
3. Of the 
deciduous 
teeth, the 
central inci- 
sors appear 
from the 
sixth to the 
eighth 
month ; the 
lateral inci- 
sors from 
the seventh 
tothetenth; 
the first mo- 
lar from the 
twelfth to ‘ 
the fourteenth, the canines from the fifteenth 
to the twentieth, and the second molar from 
the twentieth to the thirtieth. The first per- 
manent molar appears at the age of six, the 
central incisors at seven, the lateral incisors 
at eight, the anterior premolars at nine, 
posterior ones at ten, the canines at eleven 
or twelve, second molars at twelve to thir- 
teen ; the third, or wisdom-teeth, at seventeen 
to twenty-five. The roots of the teeth are 
implanted in the alveoli of the jaws, which 
they fit accurately. The teeth of the upper jaw 


Mani- 


HUMAN DENTITION, 
Showing the teeth of a child at six 


years old. All the deciduous teeth 
are shown, and the first permanent 
molar in each jaw (m 1) has been 
cut ; the incisors (i 1, 22), canines (c), 
premolars (pm 1, pm 2 and second 
molar (m 2) are shown in the alveoli 
of the jaw. 


slightly overhang those of the lower. A tooth 
consists of three portions, viz.,a crown, a 
root, with a fang or fangs, anda neck. On 
making a section of a tooth, the hard sub- 
stance of which it is composed is hollow 
within. The cavity is called the pulp-cavity, 
as itis filled by a soft, highly vascular, and 
sensitive substance called the dental pulp. 
The hard part of a tooth is composed of three 
substances—ivory or dentine, enamel, and a 
cement, or crusta petrosa, A tooth is formed 
in the saine way as a hair, Among the lower 
vertebrates the teeth are so varied in number 
and character,and these variations are so corre- 
lated with other parts of the structure, that 
they are of primary value for the purpose of 
classification. For details, see the various 
orders (as Carnivora, Rodentia, Ruminantia, 
&e.). Recent birds have no teeth properly 
so-called [OpDoNTOoRNIS], but the name is 
applied to a notch in the bill of the more 
predatory species. It islargeand conspicuous 
among the birds of prey, and one of the tribes 
of Perchers is called Dentirostres, In Rep- 
tilia the character of the teeth, and especially 
the fact whether or not any of them constitute 
poison fangs, is of great importance. Among 
the Amphibia and Fishes the teeth greatly 
vary, but the differences are notso important 
for the purpose of classification as in the 
mammals. Among invertebrates, the word 
tooth is often employed for a notchin some 
organ or other; but in this case it is not 
homologous to the teeth of the vertebrates. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Projections separated by in- 
dentations on the margin of a leaf, and re- 
sembling serrations, but with concave instead 
of straight edges. 

{J (1) In spite (or despite) of one’s teeth: In 
open or direct defiance of; in opposition to 
every effort. 

* (2) In the teeth: In direct opposition ; di- 
rectly in front. 

‘* Dost thou jeer, and flout me in the teeth!” 
Shakesp. . Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 

(8) To cast (or throw) anything in one’s teeth : 
To taunt or reproach one with anything; to 
retort reproachfully. 

‘The thieves also, which were crucified with him, 

cast the same in his teeth."—Matt. xxvii. 44. 
(4) To one's teeth: To one’s face; in open 
opposition ; openly. 
“It warms the very sickness in my heart, 
That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus didest thou.” Shakesp. . Hamlet, iv. 7. 

(5) Tooth and nail (Lit. = by biting and 
scratching): With all one’s power; by all 
possible means of attack and defence. 


(6) To set the teeth on edge: To cause a 
tingling or grating sensation in the teeth. 

(7) To cut one’s eye-teeth: To become shrewd 
and cunning, especially through experience. 


tooth-back, s. 

Entom.: A popular name for the Notodont- 
ide. It is a translation of the name of the 
type-genus (Notodonta). 


tooth-bill, s. 

Ornith. : The Tooth-billed Pigeon (q.v.). 
“The whole contour of the 7ooth-bill is remarkable.” 

Wood: Iiius. Nat. Hist., ii. 593. 

tooth-billed kites, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The genus Leptodon. 


tooth-billed pigeon, s. 

Ornith. : Didunculus strigirostris, from Navi- 
gator’s Island. It is about fourteen inches 
long, body rounded, beak orange, nearly as 
long as the head, greatly arched on the upper 
mandible, the lower mandible deeply cleft 
into three distinct teeth near the tip. Head, 
neck, breast, and abdomen glossy greenish 
black, velvety black on shoulders and upper 
part of back; rest of back, wings, tail, and 
under coverts deep chestnut. Called also the 
Little Dodo. [DipuNcULUs.] 


tooth-cement, s. Oxide of zinc mixed 
with a solution of chloride of zine, used for 
filling teeth. 

tooth-coralline, s. 


Zool.: Sertularella polyzonias, a common 
shore and deep-water species. 


tooth-cress, tooth-violet, s. 

Bot.: Dentaria bulbifera. Named from the 
tooth-like scales of the root. (Prior.) 

*tooth-drawer, s. One whose business 


is to extract teeth with instruments ; a dentist. 


“ Ay, and worn in the cap of a tooth-drawer.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


*toéth, * tothe, v.1. 


tooth’-ache, s. 


todth’-édége, s. 


tooth-drawing, s. The act or practice 
of extracting teeth ; dentistry. 


tooth-key, s. An instrument for ex- 
tracting teeth, so named because it is turned 
like a key. 


tooth-ornament, s. 


ture, forming 4 
marked feature by 
which it may be 
generally known. 
It may be de- 
scribed as con- 
sisting of a series 
of closely - placed 
small flowers, 
each consisting of 
four leaves, which 
project forward to 
a central point. 
These are gener- 
ally placed in hol- 
low mouldings, 
and are used in great profusion, The illustra- 
tion shows an arch in the north transept of 
York Minster, a.p. 1250. 


tooth-pick, s. [Toorxrick.] 


tooth-powder, s. A powder used for 
cleaning the teeth ; a dentifrice. 

tooth-rash, s. [STRoPpHuULUS.] 

tooth-saw, s. A fine frame-saw used by 
dentists. 

tooth-shell, s. 

Zool.: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Dentalium (q.v.), from the fact 


that these shells bear some resemblance to 
the canine teeth of small carnivorous animals. 


tooth-violet, s. (ToorH-cress.] 


= ain toils P| 


ARCH WITH TOOTH ORNA- 
MENT, 


(ToorH, s.] 

1. To furnish with teeth. 

2. To indent, to cut into teeth; to jag: as, 
To tooth a saw. 

8. To lock into each other. 


“Tt is common to tooth in the stretching course two 
inches with the stretcher only,’—Moxon; Mech. Exer- 
cises, 


(Eng. tooth, and ache.] Pain 
in the teeth ; odontalgia, 

toothache-grass, s. 

Bot. : Cteniwm americanum, a grass two to 
four feet high, with rough, narrow, flat leaves 
and culms, each with a single spike, having 
the spikelets in two rows. The root has a 
very pungent taste. 

toothache-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. The genus Xanthoxylon, and specially 


. X, fraxineum, a tree about fourteen or fifteen 


feet high, found in North America from 
Canada to Florida. So called because its bark 
and its capsular fruit, which have a hot, acrid 
taste, are used as a remedy for toothache. A 
tincture of the bark has been given in rheu- 
matism. 


2. Aralia spinosa. 


todth’-briish, s. {Eng. tooth, and brush.] A 


brush, usually of bristles, for cleaning the teeth. 


toothbrush-tree, s. 
Bot. : Salvadora persica. 


todthed, a. [Eng. tooth, s. ; -ed.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: Having teeth; furnished 
with teeth. 

2. Bot. (Of a leaf, &c.): Having sharp teeth 
with concave edges; dentate. If these teeth 
are themselves toothed the leaf is said to be 
duplicato-dentate. 


toothed-whales, s. pl. 
( a : A popular name for the Odontoceti 
q.v.). 

toothed-wheels, s. pil. Wheels made to 
act upon or drive on another by having the 
surface of each indented with teeth, which fit 
into each other ; cog-wheels. ; 


[Eng. tooth, s., and edge.] 
The sensation excited by grating sounds, and 
by the touch of certain substances; tingling 
uneasiness, almost amounting to pain in the 
teeth, caused by stridulous sounds, vellica- 
tion, or acid or acrid substances. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, \ 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», ce =¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


toothful—top 
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‘fil, * to6th’-full, a. & s. [Eng. tooth, 
8.5 Sful(l). 
* A, As adjective: 
1, Full of teeth. 
2. Palatable, toothsome. 


“Some angel hath me fed; 
If so toothful, I will be banqueted.” 
Massinger; Virgin Martyr, Vv. 1. 


B. As subst. : A small draught of any liquor. 
(Collog.) 
“A pull at the milk and soda water . . . or possibly 
a toot: of something a little stronger.”—/Field, 
April 4, 1385. 
todth’-ing, s. (Eng. tooth, s.; -ing.] 
1, Bot. : A tooth. 
2. Build. : Bricks left projecting at the end 
of a wall for the purpose of building on an 
addition thereto. 


toothing-plane, s. A plane in which 
the iron has a serrated edge and is placed up- 
right. It is used for scoring surfaces which 
are to be veneered. 


todth’-léss, *tooth-les, a. [Eng. tooth, s.; 
-less.| Having no teeth; having lost the 
teeth ; deprived of the teeth. 

“Teeth for the toothiess, ringlets for the bald.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 81. 
todth’-1ét, s. (Eng. tooth, s.; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little tooth ; a petty, tooth-like projection. 


toéth’-lét-téd, a. [Eng. toothlet ; -ed.] 
Bot.; Furnished with small teeth, as the 
leaves of Salvia paniculata. (Loudon.) 


todth’-pick, * todth’-pick-ér, s. (Eng. 
tooth, s., and pick, or picker.) An instrument 
for clearing the teeth of substances lodged 
between them. 


“Twill fetch you a toothpicker now from the farthest 
inch of Asia.”"—Shakesp.: Much Ado, ii, 1. 


{| Crutch and Toothpick Brigade: A term 
applied, about 1884, to the dandies who af- 
fected sticks with crutch handles, and held 
toothpicks between their teeth. 


todth’-some, a. (Eng. tooth ; -some.] 
table ; pleasing to the taste. 

“My compatriots. . . are too squeamish in their taste, 
and fonder of the toothsome than the wholesome. ’— 
Search; Light of Nature, vol. id., pt. ii., ch. xxiii, 

todth’-some-ly, adv. (Eng. toothsome ; -ly.] 
In a toothsome manner; pleasingly to the 


Pala- 


“The splendid saddle (the Squire's own South- 
downs), which inelted so toothsomely in the mouth," — 
M. Collins: Blacksmith & Scholar, ch, i, 


todth’-sdOme-néss, s. (Eng. toothsome; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being tooth- 
some ; pleasantness to the taste. 


todth’-wort, s. (Eng. tooth, and wort.] 
Botany: 
1, The genus Lathrea, and specially L. 
amaria. Named from the tooth-like scales 
of the rootstock and the base of the stem. 
gah But Mr. EB, Lees, quoted by Britten 
Holland, says that after flowering, when 
- the capsules are half ripe, they remarkably re- 
semble human’teeth, both in form and colour. 
2. Dentaria bulbifera. 
8. Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 


*toéth’-y, a. (Eng. tooth, s.; -y.] Toothed ; 
having ROM . re 


* Let the green hops lie lightly ; next expand 
The smoothest surface with the toothy rake.” 


Smart: Hop Garden, ii. 
tod‘tle, v.i. [Eng. toot (2), v.; suff. -le.] To 
toot gently. ; 


“A captive linnet downstairs, disgusted perhaps 
at the feeble tootling of the impertinent but free 
sparrows in the garden.”—Field, April 4, 1885, 


- tod'-tle, s. [Toorts, v.] 
( 1, Lit.: The noise produced by tootling; 
the sounds produced by a bad performer on 
the flute. 

2. Fig.: Any weak, immature literary pro- 
duction. (Univ. slang.) 


top, * toppe, s. & a. [A.8. top; cogn. with 
Dut. top; Icel. toppr=a tuft, crest, top; 
‘Dan. top=a tuft, crest, top; Sw. topp=a 
i ‘sumunit ; O. H. Ger. zoph ; Ger. zopf=a tuft 
_ of hair, top of a tree; Norw. topp=a top, a 

bung; Wel. top=a top, a stopple; Gael. 
=having a tuft or crest; Ger. topf=a 


(toy).] (Tbrr.] 


A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The highest part or point of anything ; 
the most elevated or uppermost point; the 
suminit, 

“ On the top of the mountain.” 
Shakesp, ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 

2, The surface, the upper side. 

“ Such trees as spread their roots near the top of the 
ground,”—Bacon: Nat, Hist. 

3. The crown of the head, or the hair upon 
it; the forelock. 

“ All the stored vengeance of heaven fall 

On her ungrateful top.’ Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4. 

4, The head or upper part of a plant: as, 
turnip tops. 

5. The highest place or rank; the most 
honourable position : as, To be at the top of 
one’s class or profession, 


6. The highest person; the chief, the head. 


“* How would you be, 

If he, which is the top of judgment, should 

But judge you as you are.” 

Shakesp,: Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 

7. The utmost degree; the highest point; 
the acme. 

‘* Our griefs are risen to the top.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, ii, 4, 

* 8. The eve or verge ; the point. 

“‘He was upon the top of his marriage with 
Magdaleine, the French king's daughter.”—Anolles: 
Hist, of Turkes. 

9. That portion of a cut gem which is 

between the extreme margin and the flat face. 

10. A child’s top, shaped like an inverted 
conoid, which is made to whirl by means of a 
string or whip. 

“ Not big enough to bear a schoolboy’s top.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, il. 1, 

11. (Pl.) : Top-boots (q.v.). 

“Tt had long been his ambition to stand in a bar of 
his own, in pi eecon coat, knee cords, and tops,"— 
Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xiv. 

* 12, A method of cheating at dice in vogue 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Both dice appeared to be put into the box, 
but in reality one was kept at the top of the 
box between the fingers of the person playing. 

II, Technically: 

1. Naut.: A platform surrounding the head 
of the lower mast, formed of timbers called 
cross - trees, 
which are 
laid across 
the trestle - 
trees, the 
latter being 
supported 
by cheeks 
secured to 
the sides of 
the mast 
below the 
head. The 
top serves to 
form an ex- 
tended base 
for securing 
the lower 
ends of the 
topmast shrouds, and is also a place of rest 
for the men aloft. The tops are named after 
the respective masts to which they belong, as 
the main-, fore-, and mizzen-tops. 


2. Joinery: The uppermost piece in the 
back of a chair. 

3. Rope-making : A plug with three grooves 
used to regulate the twist of a rope when 
three strands are being laid up (twisted), 

4. Wool-manuf.: A narrow bundle. of 
slivers of long-stapled wood, containing a 
pound anda half. The slivers are made by a 
pair of combs. 

B. As adj.: Being on or at the top or 
summit ; highest, extreme, 

“Setting out at top speed."—H. Brooke: Fool of 
Quality, i. 364. 

gq (1) Colour-top : A form of top modified by 
the late J. Clerk-Maxwell for colour experi- 
ments. The top consists of a thin spindle 
with a point, passing through a heavy, flat 
dise, which spins a long time when set in 
motion. Dises of coloured card are then cut 
with one radial slit to a hole in the centre, 
which slips over the spindle of the top; thus 
different colours can be superposed so as to 
show sectors of each in any proportions, and 
the persistence of vision presents to the eye 
the effect of the mixture when the top is spun. 

(2) Top and butt: 

Shipbuild. : A mode of working plank which 


MAST, SHOWING TOP. 


does not maintain its width from end to end, 
The top of one plank and the butt of the 
other are worked together so that the two 
layers make a double breadth of even width. 

* (8) Top and top-gallant : In full array ; in 
full fig; in full force. 


“* Top and top-gaillant, all in brave array.” 
Peele; Battle of Alcazar, iil. 3, 


(4) Top of the tree: The highest position in 
a profession or the like, 

(5) Tops-and-bottoms : Small rolls of dough 
baked, cut in halves, and then browned in an 
oven, used as food for infants. 

(6) To the top of one’s bent: To the utmost 
that one’s inclination or bias will permit. 


top-annual, s. 

Scots Law: An annual rent from a house 
built in a burgh. (Ogilvie.) 

top-armor, s. 

Naut.: A top railing with posts and netting 
on the top-sides, 


top-beam, s. 

top-block, s. 

1, Naut.: A single iron-bound hook-block, 
It hooks to an eye-bolt in the cap. The top 
pendants are rove through the top-blocks 
when swaying up or lowering down the top- 
masts. 

2. Vehicles: A projecting piece on which 
the bows of the carriage-top rest when down. 


_top-boots, s. pl. Boots having tops of 
light-coloured leather, used chiefly for riding. 


top-breadth, s. The same as Top 
timber line (q.v.). 


top-brim, s. 
Naut. : The same as Top-Rim (q.v.). 
top-card,s. [Fxrat, C. II. 3.] 


top-chain, s. 

Naut.: One of the chains by which the 
lower yard is sustained if the slings be shot 
away. 


top-cloth, s. Tarred canvas to cover 
hammocks when stowed away on the top in 
action. 


top-coat, s. An upper or overcoat. 


top-draining, s. The act or practice of 
draining the surface of land. 


top-dress, v.t. To manure on the sur- 
face, as land. 

“In moist land, cuttings can be made to grow if set 
out even late in the spring, especially if top-dressed 
and mulched.”—Scribner's AMugazine, April, 1880, p. 822. 

top-dressing, s. <A dressing of manure 
on the surface. 

“A top-dressing in spring."—Smithson: Useful 
Book for Farmers, p. 12. 

* top-filled, a. 

topful. 
top-flat, s. [Top-carp.] 
top-fuller, s. 
Smith. : A tool with a narrow round edge, 


like the peen of a hammer, and having the 
ordinary hazel-rod handle. 


top-gallant, a. & s. 

A. As adjective: 

1, Naut.: Applied to the mast, rigging, and 
sail next above the 
topmast, as, Main- FORE rRovan ppl 
top-gallant mast, 
foretop-gallant 
shrouds, or braces ; 
mizzen top-gallant 
sail. 

* 2, Highest, ele- 
vated. 


“T dare appeal to 
the consciences of 
top-gallant sparks, ’— 
L' Estrange. 


B, As substantive : 

1. Naut.: The 
mast, sail, and rig- 
ging next above the 
topmast. 


“A goodly ship with banners pean, dight, 
And flag in her top-gailant, I espide.” 
Spenser; World's Vanitie, ix. 


*9,. The highest point, the summit, the 
pinnacle, 7 
Which to the high SE et of my fey 


Must be my convoy in 
Fareweu,” Shakesp, ; Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 


A collar-beam (q.v.). 


Filled to the top; made 


FORE 
TOP GALLANT 
SAIL 


FOREMAST, SHOWING 
TOP-GALLANT. 
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top-hamper, s. 

Naut.: The mast, spars, and rigging of a 
vessel; boats inboard and on their davits; 
horse and gang casks, anchors, cables, and 
coiled or belayed ropes of the running rig- 
ging. Sometimes applied to any unnecessary 
weight above deck. 


top-heavy, «. 

1, Lit.: Having the top or upper part 
heavier than the lower, so as to be liable to 
topple over. 


“A roof should not be too heavy nor too light; but 
of the two extremes a house top-heavy is the worst.” — 
Wotton: Architecture, p. 48. 

(Slang.) 


2. Fig. : Intoxicated. 
A top-sail. 


* top-honour, s. 


“With hasty reverence their top-honours lower.” 
Prior: Carmen Seculare, 478. 
top-knot, s. 


1. Ord. Lang.: A crest or knot of feathers 
upon the head or top, as of a bird; also an 
ornamental knot or bow worn on the top of 
the head, as by women. 


“This arrogance amounts tothe pride of an ass in 
his trappings; when 'tis but his master’s taking away 
his top-knot to make an ass of him again.” —L’ Wstrange, 


2, Ichthy.: Phrynorhombus wnimaculatus, 
ranging from the Mediterranean to the shores 
of Britain. Bloch’s Topknot is Rhombus punc- 
tatus, a comparatively small species, occur- 
ring in the English Channel and on the 
northern coasts of Europe. Gitinther (Study 
of Fishes, p. 555), notes that these fish are 
often confounded. By some authorities the 
popular names are reversed. 


top-lantern, s. 
Naut.: A large lantern or light in the top 
of a vessel ; a top-light. 


top-light, s. 
Naut, : The same as TOP-LANTERN (q.V.). 


top-lining, s. 

Nautical: 

1. The lining on the afterpart of the top- 
sail, to prévent the top-brim from chafing the 
top-sail. 

2. A platform of thin board nailed upon the 
upper part of the cross-trees on a vessel’s top. 


top-maul, s. 
Nout.: A maul kept in a ship’s top for 
driving the fid out and in, 


top-minor, s. 

Rope-making: One of the holes through 
which the individual strands are drawn on 
the way to the twisting-machine, 


*top-proud, a. Proud in the highest 
degree, 
“This top-proud fellow.” Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., i. 1. 


top-rail, s. 

Carp.: The uppermost rail of a piece of 
framing or wainscoting. 

top-rim, s. 3 

Naut.: A thin piece of board bent round a 
vessel’s top, giving it a finish, and covering 
in the ends of the cross-trees and trestle-trees, 
uu ees to prevent the top-sail from being 

afed. 


top-rope, s. 
Naut.: A rope to sway up a topmast, 


top-sail, s. 

Naut.: The second sail above the deck on 
any mast (main, fore, or mizzen). 

“And when he was to leeward, he kept about to the 


shoreward, and left vs, and then we put out our top- 
sailes and gaue them chace.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, li. 40. 


Top-sail-schooner : : 
Naut,: A vessel otherwise schooner rigged, 
but carrying a square sail on the foremast. 


top-saw, s. The upper saw ofa pair ina 
circular saw-mill. In large logs, the lower and 
larger saw does not penetrate to the upper edge. 

top-sawyer, s. 

I. Lit.: The sawyer who takes the upper 
stand in a sawpit, and gets higher wages than 
the man below. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. One who holds a higher position than 
another ; a chief over others. 


“Wasn't he always top-sawyer among you all?'— 
Dickens: Oliver Twist, ch. xliii. 


2. A first-rate man in any line; an eminent 
man ; an aristocrat. 


“They have got a top-sawyer from London there.” 
—B. Disraeli; Sybil, Beeyi abe vi. 


top—tope 


top-shaped, a. 
Bot, : Inversely conical, with a contraction 
towards the point. 


top-shell, s. 

Zool. : A popular name for any shell of the 
genus Turbinella, from the fact that the type- 
species, T'urbinelia pyrum, is by no means un- 
like a peg-top, 

top-side, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The top or upper side. 

2. Shipwright. (Pl.): The upper part of the 
ship’s sides, 

Top-side line : 

Shipbuild.: A sheer line drawn above the 
top timber at the upper side of the gunwale, 

Top-side of round of beef: 

Cookery: The upper part of the round or 
buttock. It makes an excellent and economi- 
eal roasting joint. 


top-soil, s. The upper part or surface of 
the soil, 


top-soiling, s. The act or art of taking 
off the top-soil of land before a canal, rail- 
way, &c., is begun. 

top-stone, s. A stone thatis placed on 
the top, or that forms the top of anything. 


top-tackle, s. 
Naut.: Tackle used in swaying a topmast. 


top-timber, s. 

Shipbuild. : The timber next above the fut- 
tock§ in the ribs of a ship’s side. 

| () Long top-timber: The timber above each 
of the first futtocks. 

*(2) Short top-timber : The timber above each 
of the second futtocks. 

(3) Top-timber line: 

Shipbuild.: A line in the sheer plan drawn 
to the sheer of the ship fore and aft, at the 
height of the under side of the gunwale amid- 
ships. 

top-tool, s. A tool like a top-fuller, but 
with a sharper point. 


top, v.i. & t. (Top, 8] 
* A. Intransitive: 
1, To rise aloft ; to be eminent. 


“These long ridges of lofty and topping mountains 
which run east and west."—Derham: Physico-Theology. 


2. To excel ; to rise above others. 


“T have heard say, he had not less than 1,000 slaves, 
some of whom were topping merchants, and had many 
slaves under them.”—Dampier: Voyages (an. 1688). 


3. To predominate. 


“The Heer of the mind are uninterruptedly 
employed by the determination of the will, influenced 
by topping uneasiness while it lasts.’’—Locke : Human 
Understand., bk. ii., ch. xxi. 


4, To be of a certain height ; to measure in 
height. 
B.. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, To cover on the top; to cap. 
“ Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, top't with golden spires,” 
Milton: P. B., iv. 548, 
2. To pass over the top of, 


“ Many a green dog would endeavour to take a meuse 
instead of topping the brambles, thereby possibly 
splitting a claw.”—Field, March 19, 1887. 


3. To rise above. 


“A gourd planted by a large oe climbing by the 
boughs twined about them, till it topped and covered 
the tree.” —L’ Lstrange. 


*4, To rise to the top of. 


“ Tf aught obstruct thy course, yet stand not still, 
But wind about till thou hast pig the hill.” 
Denham: Of Prudence, 166, 


5. To cut off the top of ; to crop, to lop. 


“These, if topped and tailed, the roots reduced to 
pulp, and the leaves passed through a chaff-cutter.”— 
Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 


* 6. To outgo, to excel, to surpass. 


“ Topping all others in boasting.” 
v Shakesp. : Conibtanus ii. 1, 


* 7, To perform eminently. 
* 8. To copulate with ; to tup, to cover. 
“Cassio did top her.” Shakesp. ; Othello, v. 2. 

IL, Nawt.: To raise one end, as of a yard or 
boom, so that one end becomes higher than 
the other. 

“All... topped their booms for home.”—Field, 

Sept. 4, 1886, 

{| (1) To top off: To complete by putting 
over the top or uppermost part of: as, To top 
of 2 stack of hay; hence, to finish, to com- 
plete. 


*(2) To top over tail, * To toppe ouer tayle $ 
To turn head over heels, * 


“fo tumble ouer and ouer, to ouer tayle,"— 
Ascham: Toxophilus, p. 47. ‘ Eee 


* (3) To top up with: To finish with; to 
wind up with. 
“Four engage to go half-price to ee Play at night, 


and top up with oysters."—. leak House, 
ch, xi, 


*top-arch, s. ([Lat. toparcha, from Gr. 
ToTdpxns, TOmAapXOS (toparches, toparchos), from 
téros (topos) = a place, and apxw (archd) = to 
rule.] The principal man in a place or 
country ; the governor of a toparchy. 


“They are not to be conceived potent monarchs, but 
toparchs, or kings of narrow territories.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. 


* top’-ar-chy, s. [Gr. romapxéa (toparchia).] 
[ToparcH.] A little state, consisting of a few 
cities or towns ; a petty country governed by 
a toparch. 


“ For several kings swaying their ebony sceptres in 
each toparchy.”—Herbert: Travels. 


to-pau, s. [Native name.] 
Ornith.: The Rhinoceros Hornbill (q.v.). 


to’-paz, * to-pas, * to-pase, * tu-pace, 
s. [Fr. topase, from Lat. topazus, topazon, 
topazion, from Gr. témafos, tromdgiov (topazos, 
topazion) ; origin doubtful. ] 

1. Min.: A mineral crystallizing in the or- 
thorhombic system, possessing a highly-perfect 
basal cleavage, columnar, and occasionally 
granular. Hardness, 8°0 ; sp. gr. 8°4 to 8°65; 
lustre, vitreous; colour, shades of yellow, 
greenish, bluish, also colourless ; transparent 
to sub-translucent ; fracture, sub-conchoidal ; 
pyroelectric. Compos,: silicon, 15°17; alu- 
minium, 29°58; oxygen, 34°67; fluorine, 20°58 
= 100, with the formula, Alg03(48i0o+4SiF 9). 
Occurs widely distributed in granite, asso- 
ciated with beryl, tourmaline, &c. Topazes 
are found in the United States, Russia, Siberia, 
and other parts of the world; but those most 
prized by jewellers come from Brazil. 


2. Her.: The name given to the metal or, 
when borne by peers, 

topaz-rock, s. 

Petrol.: A rock occurring at Schnecken- 
stein, Saxony, consisting of large fragments 
of tourmaline-schist containing topaz, ce- 
mented together by quartz and lithomarge, 
topaz also being crystallized on the walls of 
cavities. Forms a vein of considerable thick- 
ness in the mica schist, 


top’-a-za, s. (Mod. Lat.] [Topaz.] 

Ornith.: Kings, King Humming-birds; a 
genus of Trochilide, with two species, having 
two tail-feathers elongate and crossed. To- 
paza pella, the more common species, is found 
in Guiana and Trinidad, extending into Brazil 
and up the Amazon, being replaced on the Rio 
Negro by T. pyra. 


t0-paz’-0-lite, s. [Eng. topaz; o connect., 
end Gr. Ad@os (lithos) = a stone ; Ger. topazo- 
ith.] 

Min.: A variety of garnet, found in small 
crystals of a topaz-yellow coldur at Ala, Pied- 
mont. Dana includes it among the lime-iron- 
garnets (andradite). 


tope (1), s. 
trees. 


“ The fine mango topes in the neighbourhood of our 
camp.”—Field, April 4, 1885, 


tope (2), s. [Probably a Cornish word.] : 
Ichthy.: A popular name for either of the 
species of the genus Galeus. The Common 
Tope, Galeus canis, is widely distributed 
throughout all temperate and tropical seas, 
ranging as far as California and Tasmania. It 
is about six feet long, dark ash gray above and 
white below. It is often called the Miller’s 
Dog and Penny Dog, though, according to 
some authorities, the first name is properly 
applicable only to young fish. 


tope (3), s. [Pali st’hwpo ; Sanse, st’hwpa.} 
Archeol. : The popular name for a particular 
kind of Buddhist monument common in India 
and the south-east of Asia. The word tope 
has reference to the general form of the monu- 
ment, which is a particular form of or develo 
ment from the tumulus (q.v.), and may 
iS Memorial, built upon celebrated spots; | 
4 


{Hind.] A grove or clump of 


2) Dedicatory, consecrated to the Supreme 
Buddha ; or (3) Sepulchral, containing remains 
or relics, in which case they are properly 
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termed Dagubas, and are frequently found in 
temples. e other forms are usually inde- 
pendent structures. From Pali Buddhistic 
writings it appears that topes were in exis- 
tence before the time of Sakya, and were ob- 
jects of reverence to the people. The oldest 
topes are in the shape of cupolas, generally 
spherical, but sometimes elliptical, resting on 
a cylindrical, quadrangular, or polygonal base, 
rising either in a straight or in an inclined 
line, or in terraces. The top, surrounded by 
a balcony of pillars, is 
generally crowned by a 
structure, generally 
quadrangular, but some- 
times having the shape 
of an inverted pyramid, 
and over this is a roof in 
the shape of an inverted 
umbrella. Sometimes 
several umbrellas are pre- 
sent, placed one over the 
other, as is the case ina 
rock-cut tope in Ajunta, 
where they assume some- 
what the character of a 
spire. The largest topes 
were probably dedica- 
tory; the most numerous are the sepul- 
chral topes, built of all sizes, and of all 
kinds of material, according to the rank of 
the deceased. The cupola was intended to 
represent the water-bubble, the Buddhistic 
symbol of the hollowness of the world; and 
the extended umbrella probably typified the 
royal dignity cat, by a Buddhist saint. 
The number of terraces and stories had like- 
wise a symbolical import. The illustration re- 
presents a tope at Manikyala, in the Punjaub. 


*tope, vi. ([Fr. téper=to cover a stake; 
Icel. topa =a word used by gainblers, and by 
ei drinking = I'll pledge you.) To drink 

rd; to drink strong or spirituous liquors to 
excess. 
“ The jolly members of a toping club.” 
Butler :*Epigram on a Club of Sots, i. 

td-peé’, to-pi’, s. [Mahratta, Hind., &c.) 
A covering or the head; the cork or pith 
helmets worn by soldiers. (Hast Indies.) 

topee-wallah, topi-wala, s. (Hind. 
= hat-fellow, i.e. = one who wears a hat.] 
A derogatory term employed by natives of 
India to designate Europeans. (Balfour.) 


ayer, s. [Eng. top(e), v.; -er.] 
inks hard ; a sot, a drunkard. 

“Sits among his fellow topers at the twopenny 
club.”—Search : Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. i., ch. v. 


top’-ét, s. [Tourer.] 


*top’-ful, * top’-full, a. (Eng. top, v.; -full.] 
1. Full to the top or brim ; brimful. 


“Tis wonderful 
What may be wro 


TOPE, 


One who 


ht out of their discontent : 
Now that their souls are topful of offence.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iii. 4. 


2. Very high, lofty. 
“ The top of all the topful heav’ns.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Iliad v. 761, 
téph, toph’-is, s. (Lat. tophus, tofus = tufa 
fa tuff, a species of volcanic rock of an earthy 
texture.] 
1. Min. : The same as Torr (q.v.). 


“Tn the construction of this vault, the principle of 
using freestone for the ribs, and toph for the pannels, 
has not been followed.”—Archeologia, xvii. 80. 


2. Surg.: A soft tumour on a bone; also a 
concretion in the joints. (Dunglison.) 


té-pha-cé-oiis (or ceous as shiis), a. 
(oPpH.] Pertaining to a toph or tophus; 
gritty, sandy. 
“ Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous 
chalky matter, but not a clear substance.”"—Arbuth- 
not: On Aliments, ch. iv. 


To'-phét, +To’-phéth, s. [Heb.NDM (Topheth). 
Various etymologies have been given. It 
was long supposed to have been derived 
from An (toph) =a drum, a timbrel, a tam. 
bourine, which was said to have been beaten 
to drown the cries of children burnt in the 
fire to Moloch (q.v.). Gesenius considers tophet 

- to be = a spittle, that which is vomited, from 

Fam (tuph)= an obsolete Aramean verb = to 

spit, and believes the allusion to be to the 

disgust excited by the place.] 

Script.; A place in the immediate vicinity 


ba 
of Jerusalem, considered by Milton (see ex- 
_ tract) to be identical with the valley of Hin- 


m, but described in Scripture as in that 
ley (2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 31). It 
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was south-east of Jerusalem (Jer. xix. 2), and 
had been prepared of old for some king of 
Israel, or for Moloch (q.v.) (Isa. xxx. 33). 
Whatever its primary design, ‘‘ high places” 
were erected there, and it became the chief 
seat of the worship of Moloch in Palestine 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 31). Josiah not 
merely stopped that cruel form of idolatry, 
but defiled the place (2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. 
xix. 13), apparently by making it the recep- 
tacle of the filth of the capital. It became a 
burial ground, ultimately overcrowded with 
bodies (Jer, vii, 31, 82; xix.6,11). [GmrHENNa, 
Mo.ocu.]} 


“The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell.” 


Milton: P. L., i, 404 
toph’-in, s. [Tors.] A kind of sandstone. 


toph’-its, s. [Torx.] 
to-pi, s. [ToPrx.} 


to’-pi-a, s.- [Lat.] A fanciful style of mural 
decoration, consisting of landscapes. of a 
very heterogeneous character, resembling 
those of the Chinese, much used in the Pom- 
peian houses, 


* to-pi-ar’-i-an, a. (Eng. topiary; -an.] Of 
or pertaining to or practising topiary work, 


* to'-pi-ar-y, a. [Lat. topiarius = pertaining 
to ornamental gardening, from topia (opera) = 
ornamental gardening, from Gy. roros (topos) 
=a place; Fr. topiaire.] Shaped by cutting 
or clipping : as, topiary work, which consists 
in giving all kinds of fanciful forms to arbours 
and thickets, trees and hedges. 

“ No topiary ade of quickset 
Was e’er so neatly cut or thickset.” 
Butler; Weakness & Misery of Man, 

top’-ic, * top’-ick, * top’-icke, s. & a. [Fr. 

topiques = topicks, books or places of logicall 

invention (Cotgrave), from Lat. topica, neut. pl. 

of topicus, from Gr. romxds (topikos) = local, 

from rémos (topos) = a place; Ital. topica.} 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The subject of a discourse, argument, 
literary composition, or conversation; the 
subject of any distinct portion of a discourse, 
&c. ; the matter treated of ; theme. 


“‘We are much to blame, that we banish religious 
pORiels from our discourse.”—Secker - Sermons, vol. 
V,, ser. 16. 


*2. An argument. 


“Contumacious persons whom no topics can work 
upon,”— Wilkins. (Webster.) 


II. Technically : 

1, Rhet.: A general truth or statement 
applicable to a great variety of individual cir- 
cumstances ; a general maxim or dictum re- 
garded as being of use in argument or oratory ; 
a general head or department of thought to 
which any maxim belongs ; one of the various 
general forms of argument to be employed in 
probable, as distinguished from demonstrative 
reasoning. 


“These topics orloci, were no other than general 
ideas applicable to a ee many different subjects, 
which the orator was directed to consult, in order to 
find out materials for his speech.”—Blair. Rhetoric, 

3: 


2. Med. : An external remedy ; a remedy for 
local application to a particular part of the 
body : as, a plaister, a poultice, a blister, &c. 

“Tn the cure of strume, the topicks ought to be dis- 

cutient.”— Wiseman. Surgery. 

B. As adjective: 

* TI. Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining or belonging to a particular 
place or locality ; local. 


“All yet ods, that do inhabit here.” 
genie "Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 80. 


2. Pertaining to a topic or subject of con- 
versation. ; 

3. Pertaining to or proceeding from a topic 
or maxim: hence, merely probable, as an 
argument. 

4, Made up of commonplaces. 


“To finish his circuit in an English concordance 
and a topic folio.”—Milton: Areopagitica. 


II. Med.: Pertaining or applied to a par- | 


ticular part of the body. 


“The places ought before the application of those 
topicke medicines, to be well prepared with the razour, 
and a sinapisme or rubicative made of muctard-seed, 
untill oe lace look red."—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. 
xxix., ¢ 


top’-ic-al, a. [Eng. topic; -al] The same as 


Toric, a. (q.v.). 
¥ Applied specifically to a music-hall song, 
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- which the vocalist deals with topics of the 
ay. 

“To the now well-known topical chant which he 
sang, in Hamlet garb, Dixey added an apropos fare- 
well verse.” —Referee, Sept. 5, 1886, 

topical-_coloring, «. A term used in 

calico-printing to indicate that the color or 
mordant is applied to specific portions of the 
cloth forming the pattern, in contradistinction 
to the application of color to the cloth in a 
dye-bath. 


*top’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. topical; -ly.) Ina 
topical manner ; locally; with limitation to 
some particular part. 


““ Which topically applyed become a Phenigmus or 
Hee medicine.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. 
ii, ch. iii. 


top’-it, s. [Tor.] The top-piece of a train of 
rods in well-boring. 


* t6p'-léss, a. (Eng. top ; -less,] ’ 
1. So high as to have no visible top; very 
lofty. 
“ But thine, the keystone of his topless tower 


Iseult, is one with Love's own lordliest name.” 
A. OC. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, iii. 


2,. Having no superior ; supreme. 
“ Sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topless deputation he puts on.” 
Shakesp. - Troilus & Cressida, i. 2 
vo, = 
top-man, s. [Eng. top, and man.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : A top-sawyer (q.v.). 

“The pit-saw enters ithe one end of the stuff, the 
topman at the top, and the pitman under him.”— 
Moxon: Mechanical Lxercises, 

2. Naut.: A man standing on the top; a 

topsman. 


top’-mast, s. [Eng. top, and mast.] 
Naut.: The mast above the lower mast; 
the second from the deck, and below the top- 
gallant mast. 


“*He travels, and I too. I tread his deck, 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries,” Cowper : Task, iv. 115. 


top’-most, a. (Eng. top, and most.] Highest, 

uppermost. 
“ With offer'd vows, in Llion'’s topmost tower.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vi. 112, 

t0-pog’-ra-pheér, s. [Gr. roroypddos (topo- 

graphos), from tomos (topos)=a place, and 

ypadw (graphd) = to write.] One who writes 

descriptions of a particular country, town, 

district, tract of land, or city; one skilled in 
topography. 

“* Two officers of the 17th Regiment, one of whom 


will act as topographer.”—Pall Mall Gazette, July 25, 
1884, 


top-6-graph’-ic, top-d-graph’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. topograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.) Pertaining or 
relating to topography ; descriptive of a place 
or country. 


“ First, touching the topographicar description of 
this mighty empire.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 93. 


topographical-surveying, s. [Sur- 
VEYING. | 
top-d-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. topo- 


graphical ; -ly.| In a topographical manner ; 
after the manner of topography. 


“* My defects will be perfectly supplyd by such who 
shall topographically treat of this subject in relation 
Fuller : Worthies ; Kent, 


to this county alone.” — 
t0-pog-ra-phist, s. [Eng. topograph(y) ; 
-ist.] A topographer. 
“ Captain Yate and a Russian topographist have pro- 
ceeded to the Murghab Valley.”—Times, March 29, 1886. 


to-pdog’-ra-phy, *to-pog-ra-phie, s. 
{Fr. topographie = the description of a place ; 
Lat. topographia, from Gr. roroypapia (topogra- 
phia).| [ToPpoGRAPHER.] The description of 
a particular place, city, town, district, manor, 
parish, tract of land; a detailed description of 
a country or region, including its cities, 
towns, villages, castles, and natural features. 
Topography is thus more descriptive and more 
detailed than geography. : 

“In our topographie we have at large set forth and 
described the site of the land of Ireland,”—Holinshed : 
Conquest of Ireland, (Pret.) 

¥Y Military topography: The minute descrip- 
tion of places with special reference to their 
adaptability to military purposes. 


*t0-pol-a-try, s, [Gr. rémos (topos) = a 
place, and Aatpeta (latreia) = service, worship. } 
Excessive reverence for or worship of a place 
or places ; adoration of a place or spot. 


* 18 pdl-6-8Y, s. [Gr.7émos (topos) = a place, 
an 


Aéyos (logos) = a word.] The art or 
method of assisting the memory by associa- 


, 
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ting the objects to be remembered with some 
place, the parts of which are well known. 


t6-pon’-d-my, s. (Gr. réros (topos) =a place, 
and dvoza (onoma) =a name.} The place- 
names of a country or district; a register of 
such names. 


top-d-nym’-ic-al, a. [Eng. toponom(y) ; 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to toponomy or place- 
names, 

toép’-6-phone, s. An instrument for local- 
izing the direction of sounds, as in a fog at 
sea. 


top’-pér, s. (Eng. top ; -er.] 

1. One who tops or excels; anything su- 
perior. (Collog.) 

2. An equilateral, single-cut file, or float, 
used by comb-makers. 

3. The stump of a smoked cigar; the to- 
bacco which is left in the bottom of a pipe- 
bowl. 

* top’-pige, * tap-pice, v.i. or ¢. 
To cover, to hide, to lie hid. 
eo ae 
pre er Lady Alimony (1869). 
top'-ping, pr. par., a., & s. [Top, s.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

*1, Rising aloft ; lofty, eminent. 

“ Ridges of lofty and topping mountains.”—Derham, 

2. Eminent, preéminent, surpassing, great, 
flourishing. 

“The toppingest BSbODE cobs in the city.”—7. 


Brown: Works, ii. 258. 
* 3, Fine, noble, gallant. 
C,. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of one who tops; the act of cut- 
ting off the top. 
2. A branch, &c., of a tree cut off. 
3. The act of reducing to an exact level the 
points of the teeth of a saw. 
4, (Pl.): That which comes from hemp in 
the process of hatchelling. 
TI. Naut. : Lifting one end of a yard higher 
than the other end. 
{| Topping & lopping: A term used to ex- 
| poegrd the right to cut the tops of trees and 
op the lower branches, granted under certain 
conditions in some forests. 


topping-lift, s. 

Naut. : A tackle for raising the outer end 
of a gaff or boom. 

J Davit topping-lift. 

Naut,: A rope made fast to the outer end 
of a davit, and rove through a block made fast 
to a vessel’s mast aloft, with a tackle attached. 
It assists in keeping the anchor clear of the 
rail when bringing it on board to be stowed 
on deck. 


* top’-ping-ly, * top-ping-lie, adv. & a. 
[Eng. topping ; -ly.] 
A. As adverb: 
1. Splendidly, nobly. 


“JT mean to marry her toppingly.”—Jarvis: Don 
Quixote, pt. ii., bk. ii., ch. ais 


2. Proudly, disdainfully. 
B. As adj.: Eminent, great, gay, showy. 
“ These toppinglie guests be in number but ten.” 
Tusser ; Husbandry ; April, 
t0p’-ple, v.i. & t. [Eng. top; dimin. suff. -le.] 
A. Intrans.: To fall over or forward, as 
from a height or top; to pitch or tumble 
down. (Usually followed by over.) 

“Here they burrow and mine until the tallest 
houses in the town are liable at any moment to topple 
over or to subside.”—Daily Telegraph, March 5, 1887. 

*B. Trans.: To throw down or over; to 
overturn. 
‘* He toppled crags from the precipice, 
And whatsoe'er was built by day 
In the night was swept away.” 
Longfellow ; Golden Legend, v. 
ve 2 
tép'-pling, a. [Eng. toppl(e) ; -ing.] Falling 
forward ; ready to fall. 
“And toppling trees that twine their roots with stone 
In perpendicular places,” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, i. 3, 
y - r 
*top’-right (gh silent), a. [Eng. top, and 
right.) Erect, topmost. 
“His topright crest from crown downe battred falles.” 
Phaer é a 


: Virgil; dmeid ix. 
* tép-side-tir-vy, adv. The 
same as TopsyTURVY (q.V.). 


[TarPisH.] 


[See def.] 
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*tép’-si-turn, v.t. [Topsyrurvy.] To up- 
set, to overthrow. 
“* By his travail topsiturneth them,” 
Sylvester: The Vocation 744, 
tops’-man, s. [Eng. top, and man.] 
1. A topman (q.v.). 
2. A chief or head cattle-drover. 


* top-sy-tur’-vi-ly, adv. (Eng. topsyturvy ; 
-ly.) In an inverted or reversed state ; upside 
down. 


“‘Has done some clever things in his time, can sing 
a good song, and might well be employed for Faust 
viewed topsyturvily.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 5, 1886. 


top-sy-tur’-vy, * top-sie-tur-vie, adv. 
{A word variously explained. Trench considers 
it a corruption of topside the other way, as 
in Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii., 
ch. xxiii., ‘‘ His words are to be turned topside 
tother way to understand them.” Fitzedward 
Hall prefers top set turned ; and Skeat top side 
turfy—t.e., the top side set on the turf or 
ground. Others take it as top side turf-way, 
which has the same meaning.] In an inverted 
position ; upside down; with the bottom up- 
wards and. top or head downwards. 


“Tt is truth topsyturvy, entirely logical and absurd.” 
—Thackeray : English Humourists, lect. i. J 


* top-sy-tur’-vy, vt. & 4. 
adv.] 
A. Trans. : To turn upside down ; to upset, 
to bewilder, 


“My poor mind is all topsyturvied.”—Richardson > 
Pamela, ii. 40, 


B. Intrans.: To turn upside down; to 
invert one’s position. 


“In the topsyturveying course of time.”—Southey : 
Doctor, ch. xxxix. 


*top-sy-tur-—vy-dom, s. [Eng. topsyturvy ; 
-dom.} A state of things in which everything 
is turned upside down or reversed. 


“The view of cynical topsyturvydom which has been 
so long worked with success at length shows signs of 
exhaustion.”—Atheneum, March 21, 1885, p. 384, 


* top-sy-tur-vy-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. 
topsyturvyfy ; -cation.] An upsetting ; a turn- 
ing topsyturvy. 

“A regular topsyturvysication of morality.”—Thacke- 
ray: Paris Sketch-book ; Mad. Sand. 


* top-sy-tir-vy-fy, * top-sy-tir’-vi-fy, 
v.t, (Eng. topsyturvy; -fy.] To turn upside 
down. 


“ Vivisection is topsyturvyfied in a manner far from 
pleasing to humanity.”—Daily Telegruph, Nov. 26, 
1885, D. 2. 


toque (que as k), toquet, s. [Fr.=a cap; 
Sp. toca ; Ital. tocca ; Armor. t6k; Wel. toc = 
a hat or bonnet.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A kind of bonnet or head-dress. 


“The policemen on duty, protected so far as their 
heads were concerned by solar toques.”"—Daily News, 
July 16, 1881. 


2, A small nominal money of account used 
in trading on some parts of the west coast of 
Africa; forty cowries make one toque, and 
five toques one hen or galinha. (Simmonds.) 


II. Zool, : The genus Macacus. 


tor, s. [Wel.=a bulge, a hill.] A high pointed 
rock or hill. It occurs frequently in place- 
names in the south-west of England, and 
especially in Devonshire, as Glastonbury Tor, 
Torbay, Torquay, &c. 


“Here are no tors, no coombes, hardly a grove, and 
no quaint or sudden contrasts in colouring.”—Field, 
Dec, 28, 1885, 


tor’-ah, tor’-a, thor’-ah (th as t), s. 
(Heb. MN (torah) = a law, from TY (yarah) 
= to point out.) 

Hebrew Literature: A law ; a definite com- 
mandment laid down by any recognized autho- 
rity. When used with the definite article, 
the word refers specifically to the written or 
Mosaic law, and often to the Ten Command- 
ments, 


tor’-ban-ite, s. [After Torbane Hill, near 
Bathgate, Scotland, where found; suff. -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min, ; A name given to a substance formerly 
largely used as a source of supply for paraffin, 
&¢e., which it yielded by destructive distilla- 
tion. Resembles a bituminous shale, but 
various analyses show that it has a tolerably 
uniform composition, the mean of five analyses 
yielding: carbon, 81°15; hydrogen, 11°48 ; 
oxygen, about 6°0; nitrogen, 1°37 =100. Ex- 
cluding the nitrogen, the formula becomes 


[TorpsyTURVY, 


very nearly C4oH¢g09.95, which requires car- 
bon, 82°19; hydrogen, 11°64; oxygen, 6°17. 


tor’-bér-ite, s. [TorBernite.] 


tor’-bérn-ite, s. [Named after Torber (Lat. 
Torbernus) Bergmann, the chemist; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min. : The same as URANITE (q.V.). 


tore, s. (See def.] Thesame as TorQuE (q.v.). 


“Two ser eee aupers ‘On the Jove of the Celts, 
by Dr. Samuel Birch, will be found in the Archsolog- 
ical Journal (ii. 368, iii. 27)."—Zvans: Ancient Bronze 
of Great Britain, p. 875. 


torg¢e, s. [Torc#.] 
Her. : The same as WREATH (q.V.). 


e 
torch, * torche, s. [Fr. torche, from Low 
Lat. tortia, tortica = a torch, from Lat. tortus, 
pa. par. of torqueo = to twist, because made of 
a twisted roll of tow or the like.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A light to be carried in the 
hand, made of some combustible substance, 
as resinous wood, twisted flax, hemp, &c., 
soaked with tallow or other inflammable sub- 
stance ; a large candle; a flambeau. Torches 
for military purposes are made of a number 
of strands of twine, slightly twisted, or of 
old rope, covered with a composition to give 
light, consisting of tallow, wax, and rosin, or 
equivalent ingredients. 

“We then had the town open before us, and pre- 
sently saw lighted torches, or candles, all the town 
over ; whereas before the gun was fired there was but 
one light."—Dampier - Voyages (an. 1684), 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Verbascum Thapsus. So named 
because, according to Parkinson and Coles, 
quoted by Prior, the stalks were formerly 
dipped in suet to burn at funerals, and else- 
where. According to Lyte, quoted by Britten 
& Holland, because the plant with its yellow 
flowers resembles a wax taper. 


torch-bearer, s. One who attends 
another with a torch; one who carries a 
torch. 
“To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua.” 
Shakesp. ;: Romeo & Juliet, iil, 5. 
torch-dance, s. A dance in which each 
performer carries a torch. 


torch-light, s. & a. 

A, As subst.: The light of a torch or of 
torches. 

“Tt is of a mellow colour, and has great force and 
brilliancy;: it is illuminated by torch-light.”—Rey- 
nolds: A Journey to Flanders & Holland, 

B. As adj. : Done or performed by the light 

of torches: as, a torch-light procession. 


torch-race, s. A kind of race among the 
ancient Greeks at certain festivals, in which 
the runners carried lighted torches, which 
were passed from one to another in a manner 
not now well understood. 


*torch-staff, s. The staff of a torch, by 
which it is carried. : 
“The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
With torch-staves in their hand.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. % 

torch-thistle, s. 

Bot.: The Cactacean genus Cereus. So 
named because the species are used by the 
Indians for torches. - 


torch-wood, s. 
1. Ord. Lang.: Resinous wood fit for mak- 
ing torches. 


“High mountain countries, windy, and covered 
with snow, bear ordinarily trees that yield torch-wood 
and pitch, as pines, cone-trees, and such like,”"—P. 
Holland; Plutarch, p. 562. 


2, Bot.: The genus Cereus, spec. C. heptago- 
nus. [TORCH-THISTLE.] 


torch, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 


\ Plaster. : To point the inside joints of slating 
laid on lath with hair and lime. 


*toreh-ér, s. 
who gives light. 


“ Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring.” 


Shakesp. : All's Well, ii, L 
+ torch’-fire, s. [Eng. torch, s., and fire] 
The light of torches. 


“A balcony lay black beneath, until 
Out, amid a gush of torchyire, grey-haired men 
Came on it, and harangued the people.” 
Browning : Sordello, iit. 


*torch’-léss, a. [Eng. torch, s. ;-less.] With- 
out a corch ; not lighted ; dark. 


“Tt is resolved—they march—consenting Night 
Guides with her star their dim and torchless flight.’ 
Byron, Lara, ii, 12. 


[Eng. torch, s.; -er.] One 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a: qu= kw. 


; 
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tor-cu-lar, s. (Lat., from torqueo=to twist.] 
Surg. : A tourniquet (q.v.). 


torcular-Herophili, s. 

Anw,: The common point to which the 
sinuses contained in the several processes or 
fulds of the dwra mater converge. (Quain.) 


tor-dy -li-itim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
tordylion, tordylon; Gr. topdvAvoy (tordulion), 
ropdvadov (tordulon) = hartwort. (See def.)] 
Bot.: Hartwort; a genus of Peucedanide. 
Umbels compound; bracts and bracteoles 
linear, or none; petals incurved at the tip; 
carpels with three dorsal and two distant 
marginal ribs, all indistinct, with one or three 
vitte in their interstices. Known species 
twelve, from the temperate parts of the Old 
World. One is British, Tordylium maximum. 
It has a hispid stem, and pinnate leaves, with 
one to three pairs of pinnatifid leaflets, and 
small umbels of white or pink subsessile 
flowers. 


tore, pret. ofv. [Trar, v.] 
@ It is used rarely as a pa. par. 
“ Yet was his helmet hacked and hewed, 
His acton pierced and tore.” 
Scott : Eve of St. John. 
tore (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.) The dead grass 
that remains on mowing land in winter and 
spring. 
2 Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the 
ground.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


tore (2),s. [Torvs.] 


tor-é-a-dor’, tor-ré-a-dor’, s. [Sp., from 
toro (Lat. tawrus)=a bull.] A bull-fighter, 
especially one who fights on horseback. 


t0-ré’-ni-a, s. [Named after Olaf Toren, a 
Swedish clergyman, who discovered Torenia 
asiatica in China. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Lindernieex. Herbs with 
opposite leaves and racemes of personate 
flowers, purple, lilac, pale blue, orwhite. From 
India, tropical Australia, and South America. 
The juice of the leaves of Torenia asiatica is 
considered on the Malabar coast to be a cure 
for gonorrhea. 


*to-rette, to-rete, s. [Fr. towret =a drill.] 
A ring, such as those by which a hawk’s lune 
or leash was fastened to the jesses, or such as 
are affixed to dogs’ collars. 


to-ret-ma-tog-ra-phy, s. [Gr. répevna 

{ (torewma), genit. topevuartos (torewmatos) = 

- work in relief, and ypadw (grapho) = to write.] 

A description of ancient sculptures and basso- 
relievos. 


t0-ret-ma-tol’-0-gy, s. [Gr. répevua (to- 
rewman) genit. ropevpatos (torewmatos) = work 
‘in relief, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] The 
science or art of sculpture; a treatise on 
sculpture. 


td-ret’-tic, a. (Gr. ropevrixds (toreutikos) = 
pertaining to works in relief; topevrns (to- 
reutés)= one who works in relief, an em- 
bosser ; ropévw (torewd) = to work in relief, to 
emboss.] Pertaining to carved or sculptured 
work. Applied in its widest sense to articles 
formed in any style or in any material, 
modelled, carved, or cast, but sometimes 
restricted to metallic carvings or castings in 
basso-relievo. 


“No technical development has been more ex- 
traordinary in Scotland than that of the toreutic art.” 
—Atheneum, July 19, 1884, p. 88. 


tor-fa'-¢é-oiis (or ceous as shits), a. [Eng. 
turf; Lat. suff. -aceous.] Growing in bogs or 
mosses, (Said of plants.) 

 tor-gant, a. [Tarcant.] 

-tor-goéch (ch guttural), s. (Wel. =red belly: 

tor = belly, and coch =red.] [Car (1), s.] 


 Ichthy.: Salmo perisii, a trout from the 
_ lakes of North Wales. 


*tor-i-fy, v.t. (Eng. tory; -fy.] To makea 
Tory of ; to convert to Conservatism. 


“He is Liberalizing them instead of their Torifying 
him.”—Sir @, 0. Lawes Letters, p. 262. 


_ Bot. :; Hedge-parsley. Formerly a genus of 
aucalinide, now reduced to a sub-genus of 
a s (q.v.). The fruit is covered between 
» primary ridges with spreading or ad- 
ed bristles. 


tor’--mént, * tour-ment, * tur-ment, :. 
{O. Fr. torment (Fr. tourment), from Lat. 
tormentwum = an instrument for hurling stones, 
an instrument of torture, torture. From the 
same root as torture (q.v.). | 
* 1. An engine of war, used to hurl stones 
or darts. 


“ All torments of war, which we call engines, were 
first invented by kings or governours of posts."— 
Elyot : Governour. 


* 2, A tempest. 


“Tn to the se of Spayn wer dryuen in a torment 
Among the Sarazins,” R. Brunne, p, 148, 


3. Extreme pain or anguish; the utmost de- 
gree of misery either of body or mind ; torture. 


“In which his torment often was so great, 
That, like a lyon, he would cry and rore.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 28. 


4, That which causes pain, vexation, or 
misery. 

“They brought unto him all sick persons that were 

taken with divers diseases and torments.”—Matt. iv. 24. 


tor-mént’, * tour-ment, * tur-ment, v.1. 

LO. Fr. tormenter (Fr. towrmenter). | 
_ 1, To put to extreme pain or anguish; to 
inflict excruciating pain on, either of body or 
mind ; to torture. 

“He shall be tormented with fire and brimstone,”— 

Rev. xiv. 10. 

*2, To pain, to afflict. (Matt. viii. 6.) 

3. To vex, to tease, to harass, to plague. 
(Collog.) 


** Perpetually tormented with this thought.” 
Byrom; The Pond, 


* 4, To put into a state of great agitation. 


‘‘ Then soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air.” Milton: P. L., vi. 244. 


tor-mént’-ér, s. ([Eng. torment, v.; -er.] 
One who or that which torments ; a tormentor. 


* tor’-mént-ful, a. [Eng. torment; -ful(l).] 
Causing torment ; tormenting. 


“Set us at liberty from all other tormentful fears.” 
—Wilkins ; Natural Religion, bk. i., ch. xv. 


tor’-mén-til, s. [ToRMENTILLA.] 

Bot. : Potentilla Tormentilla, formerly Tor- 
mentilla officinalis. The stem is slender, the 
leaves three-foliolate, more rarely five-folio- 
late ; the petals usually four in place of the 
normal five of other Potentillas. Abundant on 
the heaths and copses of England, flowering 
from June to September. The rootstock, 
which is very astringent, is used for tanning. 


+ tor’-mén-til-la, s. [Lat. tormentum = 
pain, from the supposed efficacy of the tor- 
mentil in curing toothache and diseases of the 
bowels. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Potentillide, now merged 
in Potentilla. Tormentilla officinalis and reptans 
are now Potentilla Tormentilla and reptans, 


tor-mént’-ing, pr. par. or @. 


tor-mént’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. tormenting; 
-ly.] Ina enting manner; so as to 
¢orment ; in a manner tending to cause 
anguish or torture, 
* He bounst and bet his hed tormentingiy.” 
Gascoigne ; Dan Bartholomew of Bathe. 


(Tor- 


(TORMENT, v.] 


* tor-ment-ise, * tur-ment-ise, s. 
MENT, v.] Torment, torture. 
“ Rather than han another turmentise.” 
Chancer: C, T., 14,369. 
tor-mént’-or, *tor-ment-our, *tur- 
ment-our, s. (Eng. torment ; -or.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. One who or that which torments; one 
who or that which causes anguish or misery, 


“Perpetual tormentors of themselves with un- 
necessary fears.”—8p. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 9. 


*2, One who inflicts penal tortures; an 
executioner. 


“His lord... delivered him to the tormenters, 
till he should pay all.”"—Matthew xviii. 34. 


3. A large iron flesh-fork, used by cooks at 
sea. 

II. Agric.: A heavy harrow with cutting 
teeth, used in English husbandry for breaking 
down stiff clods, or tearing up the surface- 
turf. It resembles a harrow, but runs on 
wheels, and each tine is a hoe or cutting-share. 


*tor-mént’-réss, * tor-ment-resse, s. 
[Eng. torment ; -ress.] A female who torments. 


“ The scourge and tormentresse of glorie and honour.” 
—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xxviii., ch. fv. 


*tor’-mént-ry, * tour-ment-rie, s. (Eng. 
torment ; -ry.] A torment, a torture. 


“ Than sayst thou, that it is a tourmentrie 
To soffre hire pride.” Chaucer; C. T., 5,762. 


tor’-min-a, s. pl. [Lat.] 
Pathol,: Severe griping pains in the sto- 
mach, particularly in dysentery and kindred 
affections, 


* tor’-min-oltis, a. ([Tormina.] Sufferin 
from or affected with tormina ; characteri 
by tormina ; griping. 


torn, pa. par. ora. [TEAR, v.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot.: Irregularly divided by deep in- 
cisions. 
tor-na’-do, s. [Sp. tornada =a return, from 
tornar = to return; Lat. torno=to turn 
(q.v.), with reference to the rotatory character 
of the storm.] 

Meteor.: A whirlwind or rotating storm of 
extreme violence, usually coming on suddenly, 
extending over a width of a few hundred yards 
or less, and travelling rapidly, so that it remains 
but a brief time over any locality, but fright- 
fully destructive in its effects. It appears to be 
a secondary result of a cyclone, but is far more 
violent than the latter within its limited area. 
It is generally accompanied by rain and light- 
ning. Tornados occur in many countries, but 
are most frequent in the region west of the 
upper Mississippi, where large trees are up- 
rooted or twisted off, towns occasionally 
obliterated, and many lives destroyed within 
a minute of time. Water-spouts, sand-whirls, 
&c., are of the same character. 


tor-na-tél’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. tornus = a turner’s wheel, a 
lathe.] 


Zool. & Paleont. : The type-genus 
of Tornatellide (q.v.). Shell solid, 
ovate, with a conical, many - 
whorled spire ; aperture long, nar 
row, rounded in front; outer lip 
sharp; columella with a strong, 
tortuous fold; operculum horny, 
elliptical, lamellar. Recent spe- 
cies sixteen, widely distributed in 
deep water. Fossil, seventy, from 
the Trias onward, Used also of any individual 
of the genus. 


tor-na-tél’-li-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. torna- 
tel(la) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idaw.} 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Tectibran- 
chiata (q.v.). Shell external, solid, ‘spiral or 
convoluted ; sub-cylindrical; aperture long 
and narrow; columella plaited; sometimes 
operculated, Animal with a flattened, disc- 
like head, and broad, obtuse tentacles ; foot 
ample, with lateral and operculigerous lobes. 
The shells of this family are chiefly extinct; 
they commence in the Coal-measures and at- 
tain their maximum in the Chalk. 


tor-na4-tél-li-na, s. [Dimin. from Mod. 
Lat. tornatella (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Helicide, with twenty 
species, from Cuba, South America, the 
Pacific Islands, and New Zealand. Shell im- 
perforate, ovate, or elongated, with a semi- 
lunar aperture, a twisted and truncated colu- 
mella, and a one-plaited inner lip. (Wood- 
ward.) 


tor-na-ti’-na, s. [ToRNATELLA.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Tornatellide 
(q.v.). Shell cylindrical or fusiform, spire 
conspicuous, suture channelled, columella 
plaited. Animal with broad head, rounded 
in front, with triangular tentacular lobes, 
eyes at their base; foot truncated in front. 
Twenty-four recent species, widely distributed 
on sandy bottoms, ranging to thirty-five 
fathoms. Thirteen fossil species, from the 
Tertiary. 


TORNATELLA. 


*torne, v.t. ori. [TURN, v.] 


*tor-ne-a-ment, s. [TouURNAMENT.] 


+ tor-nég”-ra-phy, s. [Hng. &c., tornado, 
and Gr. ypady (graphé) = a description, a 
delineation.] A description of tornadoes. 


tor’-Ose, tor’-otis, a. (Lat. torosus, from 
torus = a round swelling place, a protuber- 
ance.] 
1, Anat. & Zool.: Swelling into knobs, as 
the veins and muscles. 
2. Bot.: Uneven, alternately elevated and 
depressed. 


* tor-ds'-i-ty, s. (Eng. toros(e); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being torose or torous. 


3 POut, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, -tious, ~sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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torpedinidsee—torpify 
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tor-pé-din’-i-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. torpedo, 
genit. torpedin(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide@.] 

1. Ichthy.: Electric Rays ; 
Batoidei, with six genera, chiefly from 
tropical and sub-tropical seas. The trunk is 
a broad, smooth disc ; tail with a longitudinal 
fold on each side; a rayed dorsal generally, 
and a caudal fin always, present; anterior 
nasal valves confluent into a quadrangular 
lobe ; an electric organ composed of vertical 
hexagonal prisms between the pectoral fins 
and the head. 

2. Palcont.: A large fish of the general ap- 

earance of a Torpedo has been found in the 
ous of Monte Bolea ; and Cyclobatis, from 
the upper cretaceous limestone of Lebanon, 
is probably another extinct representative of 
this family. 


* tor-pé-—din-olls, a. (Lat. torpedo, genit. 
torpedinis = a torpedo (q.v.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to the torpedoes ; resembling a torpedo ; 
exerting a numbing influence. 


tor-pe’-do, s. [Lat., from torpeo=to be 
numb or torpid q.v.). ] 

1. Ichthyology : 

(1) The type-genus of Torpedinide (q.v.), 
with the characters of the family. There are 
six species distributed over the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans ; three of these occur in the 
Mediterranean, and two, Torpedo marmorata 
and T’.. hebetans, are sometimes found on the 
British coast. The electric organs consist of 
many perpendicular prisms, mostly hexagonal, 
the whole forming a kidney-shaped mass. 
Each column in the living fish appears like a 
clear trembling jelly. Hunter counted 470 of 
these columns in a specimen of T. marmorata, 
and says that the partitions between them are 
full of arte- 
ries, which 
bring the 
blood di- 
rect from 
the gills. 
These or- 
gans con- 
vert ner- 
vous energy 
into electri- 
city. Hach 
organ re- 
ceives one 
branch of 
the trigemi- 
nal and four 
branches of 
the vagus, 
the former and the three anterior branches of 
the latter being each as thick as the spinal cord. 
The fish gives the electric shock voluntarily, 
to stun or kill its prey or in self-defence; but 
to receive the shock the object must complete 
the circuit by communicating with the fish at 
two distinct points, either directly or through 
the medium of some conducting body. The 
force of the discharge varies with the size and 
vigour of the fish; large and healthy speci- 
mens can inflict severe shocks sufficient to 
disable a man, The electric currents gene- 
rated in these fish possess all the other known 
powers of electricity: they render the needle 
magnetic, decompose chemical compounds, 
and emit sparks. 


a family of 


TORPEDO MARMORATA, 


(2) The common name of any individual of | 


the genus. One of the best known species is 
Torpedo marmorata. (See illustration.) It is 
dark brown in colour, lighter round the eyes. 
Specimens have been taken weighing a hun- 
dred pounds, but they usually average about 
half that weight, with the dise about thirty 
inches broad. T. hebetans, more rarely met 
with, is dark chocolate-brown above, white 
beneath. Torpedo occidentalis is a well-known 
American species. 

“ Torpedos deliver their opium at a distance, and 
stupefy beyond themselves,” — Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. vii. 

2. Ordn.: A vessel or engine charged with 
an explosive which is fired by contact, by con- 
cussion, or by electricity. Torpedoes are 
divided into— 

(1) Naut.: These may be sub-divided into 
five classes: (a) drifting, (6) anchored, (c) 
boom, (d) locomotive, (¢) manceuvred. 

(a) The drifting preceded the boom and man- 
cuvred, and was adapted for circumstances 
and positions where it might be allowed to 
drift with the stream or tide against a vessel 
in a river or channel or lying at anchor. 


(b) The anchored torpedo is, in fact, the sub- 
marine mine, and is a caisson charged with 
gunpowder, gun-cotton, or dynamite, that may 
be exploded either by concussion or by elec- 
tricity Anchored torpedoes are firmly at- 
tached to submerged structures, or to a cable 
or swaying boom which allows them some 
lateral play. 

(c) The boom or spar torpedo is a mine 
affixed to a boom which projects from the 
bows of a small swift vessel. It is depressed 
and exploded when in contact with the vessel 
which it is sought to destroy. It is of sheet- 
copper with brazed joints, and has a sensitive 
primer, with a cylindro-conical head commu- 
nicating with the magazine. The head is in 
contact with and protected from the water by 
a thin hemispherical cap of soft, well-annealed 
copper. The charge is usually fired by con- 
tact, but sometimes by electricity. 

(a) Tle locomotive torpedo is adapted to be 
propelled usually beneath the surface of the 
water, its course and depth being determined 
and regulated by various devices to bring it 
into contact with the ship against which it is 


A B Co) 
FIG, 2. SECTION. 
TORPEDO, 


a. Explosive chamber. B. Compensating water-tanks. 
c, Compressed air-chamber. 


directed. Of locomotive torpedoes, the White- 
head, or fish torpedo, which is impelled by 
means of compressed air, and which carries a 
charge of gun-cotton in its head, is the best 
known example. Several other forms of tor- 
pedo have been invented. 

(e) Manceuvred torpedo, so called because its 
course can be directed from a ship or from the 
shore. The Sims-Edison torpedo is the most 
effective example of this class, It is propelled 
by electricity, and is steered and the charge 
fired by the same agent, 


¥ Several terms used in practice are rather 
broadly than accurately technical. Such are: 

Can torpedo: A torpedo in a metallic cais- 
son. 

Lanyard torpedo: A torpedo discharged by 
pulling a lanyard, &c. 

Magnetic torpedo: A torpedo exploded by 
electro-magnetism, by spark or wire, in con- 
tradistinction to one fired by clockwork, &c. 

Submarine torpedo: A torpedo placed be- 
neath the surface of the water, in a similar 
manner to a subterranean mine. [(2). ] 


(2) Mil. : A subterranean mine or counter- 
mine to destroy a work, a storming column, 
or a working party. In this sense a petard 
may be considered as a torpedo. Torpedoes 
for land defence are usually shells of small 
calibre, six and twelve-pounders, provided 
with a percussion or friction device which 
causes an explosion when the ground over 
the torpedo is stepped on. Sometimes several 
are laid in a row, and a piece of board placed 
over them to increase the chances of ex- 
plosion. 


torpedo-anchor, s. An anchor or fas- 
tening to hold a submarine mine to its selected 
bed, A serviceable form is that of a ship’s 
anchor, to which the mine is attached by a 
chain with a universal joint. 


torpedo-boat, s. A vessel carrying a 
torpedo, and either exploding it against the 
side of another vessel beneath the water-line, 
or launching it against the enemy’s vessel 
from a point wherever it may be trusted to 
reach its destination by the force of the im- 
pulse, or by the aid of a motor within the 
body of the weapon. 


torpedo-boom, s. 

1. A spar bearing a torpedo on its upper 
end, the lower end swivelled and anchored to 
the bottom of the channel. The boom sways 
backwards and forwards, and is difficult to 
catch by any form of drag or grapple. 

2. A boom or spar, supporting a torpedo in 
front of the bows of a vessel. 

3. A spar, of wood or iron, supporting a 
steel crinoline designed for the protection of 
a ship against torpedo attack. 


torpedo-catcher, s, 

j, A forked spar or boom extending under 
water, ahead of a vessel, to displace or ex- 
plode torpedoes. 

2. A swift vessel, designed to catch and 
destroy hostile torpedo-boats. 


torpedo-drag, s. A cable bearing grap- 
pling-hooks to catch torpedoes. The ends of 
the cable are generally carried in boats, which 
are propelled up and down the channel some 
distance apart. Sometimes the ree ee is 
thrown ahead of a vessel by a shell from a 
small mortar, and is drawn in by the windlass. 


torpedo-fuse, s. One adapted for tor- 
pedo service, and classed as either percussion, 
friction, chemical, or electric. 


torpedo-net, s. A movable crinoline of 
iron or steel, designed for the protection of a 
ship against torpedo attack. 


torpedo-raft, s. A raft pushed ahead 
of a vessel, with hooks or grapples under- 
neath, to clear the channel of torpedoes. The 
raft sometimes carries its own torpedo in 
front, to blow up obstructions or hostile 
shipping. 

torpedo-ram, s. A war-vessel which is 
provided with a ram and with tubes for the 
discharge of torpedoes. 


tor-pé-—do-ist, s. [Eng. torpedo; -ist.] A 
naval officer appointed to torpedo service. 


“ Captain Long and the other torpedoists.”"—Globe, 
June 11, 1887. 


* tor’-pent, a. & s. [Lat. torpens, pr. par. of 
torpeo = to be numb.) 

A, As adj.: Having no motion or activity; 
ineapable of motion; numb, benumbed, 
torpid. 

“ Let the earth be still and stupid ;—anon an uni- 


versal soul flow into this torpent mass.”—More ; Songs, 
£c,, Notes (ed. 1647), p, 342. 


B. As substantive : 


Med,: A medicine that diminishes the 
exertion of the irritative motions. 


* tor-pés'-genge, s. [Torrescent.] The 
quality or state of being torpescent; a be- 
coming torpid, insensible, or benumbed, 


* tor-pés’-cent, a. [Lat. torpescens, pr. par. 
of torpesco, inceptive from torpeo=to be 
numb.} Becoming torpid or numb, or in- 
capable of motion or feeling. 


“ Of gold tenacious, their tor-pescent soul 
Clenches their coin.” Shenstone; Economy, 4. 


tor’-pid, a. & s. 
= to be numb.] 
A. As adjective: 

1. Having lost motion or the power cf 

motion or feeling ; numbed, benumbed, 

“ Without heat all things would be torpid, and with- 
out motion.”—Ray; On the Creation. 

2. Dull, stupid, sluggish, inactive. 

“Even now the stimulants which he applied to his 
torpid and feeble party produced some faint symptoms 
of pentane animation,”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng. 
ch, xiii, 

3. Of or belonging to a torpid. [B. 1.] 


“Twenty-six torpid eights were out dt Oxford, in 
ee or the races.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 19, 
18) 


[Lat. torpidus, from torpeo 


B. As substantive: 
1, A second-class racing-boat at Oxford. 
2. One of the crew of a torpid. 


‘* Aw undergraduate who is one of their best torpids.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 26, 1884, 


4] The Torpids: The races rowed by the 
torpid boats. 


tor-pid’-i-ty, s. [Eng. torpid; -ity.) 
1, The quality or state of being torpid; 
numbness. 
2. Dulness, stupidity, sluggishness, in- 
activity. ; 
“Lost in obscurity, or chilled to torpidity, in the 


cold atmosphere of extreme indigence."—Anow: Re- 
marks on Grammar Schools, 4 


tor’-pid-ly, adv. [Eng. torpid; -ly.] In a 
torpid manner. 


tor’-pid-néss, s. [Eng. torpid ; -ness.| The 
quality or state of being torpid ; torpidity. 
“A man hath this advantage by the exercise of this 
faculty about it, that it keeps it from rust and torpid- 
ness."—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 8. 


*tor-pi-fy, v.t. (Eng. torpid ; suff. -fy.] To 
make torpid, dull, insensible, or stupid; to be- 
numb, to stupefy. (Southey: Doctor, ch. xxvi.) 


fate, fit, fave, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s0n ; mite, cb, ciire, anite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, oe=6;ey=a; qu=kws 
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, tor-aués, s, [Lat.] The 


torpitude—torsibility 
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* tor’-pi-tide, s. [As if from a Lat. torpi- 
tudo, from torpidus = torpid (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being torpid; torpidity, 
torpor. 


“A kind of torpitude or sleeping state.”"—Derham: 
Physico-Theology, bk. viii., ch, v. 


tor’-por, * tor’-pour, s. [Tat. torpor.] 

1. Loss of motion or of the power of motion 
or feeling; torpidity, numbness, inactivity. 
It may amount to a total loss of sensation or 
complete insensibility. 

“ Motion doth discusse the torpour of solid bodies.” 
—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 763. 

2. Dulness, sluggishness, stupidity, lazi- 

ness. 


*tor-por-if’-ic, a. (Lat. torpor = torpor, 
and facio=to make.] Tending to produce 
torpor. 


tor-quat’-éd, a. [Lat. torquatus, from torques 
=a twisted neck-chain.] Having or wearing 
a torque (q.v.). 


tor-qua-tél’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., from torques. ] 
[(ToRQUE.] 

Zool. : The sole genus (with a single species, 
Torquatella typica), of the family Torquatellide, 
founded on a specimen discovered by Prof. 
Ray Lankester at Naples. Body elongate- 
ovate, nearly twice as long as broad, rounded 
peeecely the anterior membranous frill 

ighly expansile, its front margin abruptly 
truneate or emarginate, its surface obliquely 
plicate ; dimensions unrecorded. 


tor-qua-tél-li-da, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. torqua- 
tell(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Peritricha (q.v.). Ani- 
malcules free-swimming, without a lorica, 
more or less ovate ; the anterior ciliary wreath 
replaced by a membranous extensile and con- 
tractile collar-like structure, perforated cen- 
trally by the oral aperture. (Kent.) 


torque (que ‘as k), s. [Lat. torques=a 
twisted neck-chain, from torqueo = to twist. ] 
Archeol. : A twisted collar of gold, or other 
metal, worn around the neck in ancient times 
by the people of Asia and the north of Europe, 
and apparently forming a great part of the 
wealth of the wearer. Among the ancient 


Gauls gold torques appear to have been so 
abundant that about 223 8.c, Flaminius Nepos 
erected to Jupiter a golden trophy made from 
(Florus, 


the torques of the conquered Gauls. 

lib. ii., ch. iv.) The 

name of the Torquati, 

a family of the Man- 

lian Gens, was de- 

rived from their an- 
cestor, T. Manlius, 

having in Bo. 361 

slain a gigantic Gaul 

in single combat, 
whose torque he took 
from the dead body 
and placed on his own 
neck. Many examples 
of gold torques have 
been found in Britain 
and Ireland ; the commonest formis that known 
as funicular, in which the metal is twisted, 
with a plain, nearly cylindrical portion at both 
ends, which are turned back in opposite direc- 
tions, so that each end te™minates in a kind 
of hook by which the torque was fastened. 

Bronze torques are, as a rule, thicker and 

bulkier in their proportions than those of 

gold, and the ends are usually left straight, 
or but slightly hooked over so as to inter- 
lock. 

torqued (que as k), 

a. ([Lat. torqueo = tc 
twist.] 

Her. : Wreathed, bent. 
@Said of a dolphin hau- 
rient, twisted into a 
form nearly resembling 
the letter 8 reversed.) 


TORWUE, FOUND AT WED- 
MORE, SOMERSET. 


TORQUED. 


same as TORQUE (q.V.). 


 tor-ré-a-dor’, s. [TorEavor.] 


tor-ré-fac’-tion, s. [Fr.] [Torrery 

I, Ord. Lang.: The act or operation of tor- 
refying, or of drying or parching by a fire; 
“the state of bein g dried or torrefied, i 


_-—s- * Tf it be sunned too long, it suffereth a torrefaction, 
yang a somewhat below it.”—Browne: Vulgar 
bk, ii., ch. vi. 


II. Technically : 

1, Metall. : The operation of roasting ores. 

2. Pharm. : The drying or roasting of drugs 
on a metallic plate till they become friable to 
the fingers, or till some other desired effect is 
produced, 


. tor’-ré-fied, pa. par. ora. [ToRREFY.] 


torrefied-grain, s. 

Chem. : Cereals such as barley, maize, rice, 
&c., which have been submitted for a short 
time to a relatively high temperature, by 
which the natural moisture of the grain is 
suddenly expelled, and in the act of escaping 
distends each corn to a greater or less extent. 
On a large scale it is prepared by heating 
the cereals in a rotating cylinder over a gas- 
fire, and is used both for brewing purposes 
and for feeding cattle. Torrefied barley is 
sometimes called white malt. 


tor -ré-fy, v.t. (Fr. torréfier, from Lat. torre- 
Jacio, from torreo=to dry by heat, and facio 
= to make.] 

*T, Ord. Lang. : To dry, roast, scorch, or 

parch by a fire, 

“For to bring it into ashes, it must bee forvefied in 
an oven, and so continue untill the bread be baked 
and readie to bee drawne.”—P. Holland: Pliny, bk. 
xxiii. 

II. Technically : 

1. Metall. : To roast or scorch, as metallic 

ores. 

2. Pharm. : To dry or parch, as drugs, on a 

metallic plate till they become friable to the 
fingers or are reduced to any desired state. 


tor’-ré-lite, s. [After Dr. J. Torrey ; J con- 
nect., and suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min. : A name given by Thomson to the 
Columbite (q.v.) found at Middletown, Con- 
necticut. 


torrent, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. torrentem, 

accus. of torrens=(a.) hot, boiling, raging, 
impetuous; (s.) a torrent, a raging stream, 
orig. pr. par. of torreo=to parch, dry up; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. torrente. ] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Lit.: A violent stream, as of water, lava, 
or the like; a violent and rapid stream or 
current. 


“ Like torrents from a mountain's source.” 
Tennyson: The Letters, 39, 


2, Fig.: A violent or rapid flow or stream ; 
a flood. 

“With no other force but a torrent of arguments 
and demonstration of the spirit."—Bp. Taylor: 
Liberty of Prophesying, § 13. 

* B. As adj.: Rolling, rushing, or flowing 

in a rapid stream. 
“ Fierce Phlegeton, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage.” 
Milton: P. L, ii, 581, 
torrent-bow,s. A bow often seen over 
cascades and waterfalls, under conditions 
similar to those that render the rainbow 
(q.v.) visible. It is caused by the decomposi- 
tion of solar rays by the spray. 
“Four currents . . . floating as they fell, 
Lit up a torrent-bow.” 
Tennyson ; Palace of Art, 36. 
* tor-vén’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng. torrent; 
-ial.] Of the nature of a torrent; flowing vio- 
lently ; violent. 


* Torrential rains have carried away a large portion 
of the buildings in course of construction at Obock, 
the damage done being very considerable.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Feb. 18, 1885. 


* tor-rén’-tine, a. [Eng, torrent ; -ine.] Per- 
taining to or resembling a torrent ; torrential. 


* tor’-rét, s. [Turrit.] 


tor’-rey-a, s. {Named after Dr. John Torrey, 
author of an American Flora,]} 

Bot.: A genus of Taxacee. Evergreen gym- 
nospermous trees from North America, China, 
and Japan. Leaves in two ranks, linear or 
lanceolate ; flowers dicecious, the males soli- 
tary, the females in two or threes. Torreya 
lawifolia is called the Stinking Cedar, from the 
unpleasant smell when burnt. The kernels 
of T. nucifera yield an oil. 


Tor-ri-cél-li-an, a. (See def.) Pertaining 
or relating to Torricelli, an Italian physicist 
and mathematician (1608-47), and a pupil of 
Galileo ; used in the following compounds. 


Torricellian-experiment, s. 
Physics. : The experiment by which Torri- 
celli (in 1648) ascertained the exact measure 


, b6y; port, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
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of the weight of the atmosphere. A glass 
tube (now known as the Torricellian tube), 
about a yard long and a quarter of an inch 
internal diameter, is sealed at one end and 
filled with mercury. The aperture being 
closed by the thumb, the tube is inverted, 
the open end placed vertically in a small ves- 
sel of mercury, and the thumb removed. The 
column of mercury sinks till it comes to rest 
at a height which, at the level of the sea, is 
about 30 inches above the mercury in the 
trough, leaving a space in the tube which is 
called the Torricellian vacnum. The mercury 
is raised in the tube by the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the mercury in the trough, 
There is no contrary pressure on the mercury 
in the tube, because it is closed. But if the 
end of the tube be opened, the atmosphere 
will press equally inside and outside the tube, 
and the mercury in the tube will sink to the 
level of that in the trough. By this experi- 
ment Torricelli showed that the reason why 
water would rise in a suction-pump toa height 
of only about thirty-two feet, was due to the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the open sur- 
face of the fluid. 


Torricellian-tube, s. 
EXPERIMENT. ] 


Torricellian-vacuum, s. 
LIAN-EX PERIMENT. ] 
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torrid, a. [Fr. torride, from Lat. torridus, 
from torreo = to parch, to d.y up; Sp., Port., 

& Ital. torrido,] 
1, Dried up with heat; parched, scorched. 


“ And I will sing at Liberty's dear feet, 
In Afric’s torvid clime, or India’s fiercest heat.” 
Cowper; Table-Tatk, 297. 
2. Burning; violently hot; scorching, 
parching. 
“This with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air adust, 
Began to parch that temperate clime.” 


Milton: P, L., Xik, 684. 

torrid-zone, s. 

Phys. Geog.: That space or broad belt of 
the earth included between the tropics, over 
every part of which the sun is vertical at 
some period, twice every year (being always 
so at the equator), and where the heat is 
always great. 

tor-rid’-i-ty, s. (Eng. torrid; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being torrid; torridness. 


tor’-rid-néss, s. [Eng. torrid ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being torrid ; the state of 
being very hot or parched. 


Tor’-ri-don, s. [See def.] 

Geog.: Aninlet, thirteen miles long by three 
broad, divided by peninsulas into an upper 
and a lower part, on the west coast of Scot- 
land, in the county of Ross. 


Torridon-sandstone, s. 

Geol.: A series of rocks, probably of Lau- 
rentian age, well seen at Torridon. They are 
about 300 feet thick, the lowest bed being a 
conglomerate, extending over a considerable 
area on the North-west of Scotland. 


* tor-ri-fy, v.t. [Bng. torri(d) ; suff. -fy.] To 
scorch, to parch, to dry up. [ToRREFy.] 


*tor-ril, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A worthless 
woman or horse. 


tor’-rock, s. [TARROcK.] 


tor-ron’-tés,s. [Sp.] A kind of white grape 
grown in Spain. 


tor’-sal, tor'-sel, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Carp. : A short beam under the end of a 

girder, where it rests on a brick wall. 

“ When you lay any timber on brickwork, as torsels 
for mantle trees to lie on, or lintels over windows, 
lay them in loam,.”"—Moxon. Mechanical Exercises, 

torse (1), s. [0. Fr., from tors, torse = twisted, 
from Lat. tortus, pa. par. of torques = to twist. J 


Her. : A wreath ; a twisted scroll. 


torse (2), s. [Ital. torso.] A torso (q.v.). 


“Though wanting the head and the other extremi- 
ties, if dug from a ruin the torse becomes inestimable 
—Goldsmith; Polite Learning, ch. iv. 


tor’-sel (1), s. [ToRsAL.] 


tor’-sel (2), s. [A dimin. from forse (1), 8.] 
Anything in a twisted form. 


* tor-si-bil-i_ty, s. [Torsion.] The ten- ~ 
dency to untwist after being twisted : as, the 
torsibility of a rope or fibre. 
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tor-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. torsionem, accus. 
of torsio = a twisting, from torqueo (pa. t. 
torsi) = to twist.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of twisting; the 
twisting, wrenching, or straining of a body 
by the exertion of a lateral force tending to 
turn one end or part of it about a longitudinal 
axis, while the other is held fast or twisted in 
an opposite direction. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Mech. : The force with which a body, as 
a thread, wire, or slender rod, resists a twist, 
or the force with which it tends to return to 
its original state on being twisted. Such 
machines as capstans and windlasses, also 
axles, which revolve with their wheels, are, 
when in action, subjected to be twisted, or 
undergo the strain of torsion, If a slender 
rod of metal be suspended vertically, so as to 
be rigidly fixed at the point of suspension, 
and then twisted through a certain angle, it 
will, when the twisting force ceases to act, 
untwist itself or return in the opposite direc- 
tion with a greater or less force or velocity, 
until it comes to rest in its original position. 
The limits of torsion within which the body 
will return to its original state depend upon 
its elasticity, and the force with which it 
tends to recover its natural state is termed 
the Elasticity of torsion. This force is 
always proportional to the angle through 
which the body has been twisted. Ifa body 
is twisted so as to exceed the limit of its 
elasticity, its particles will either be wrenched 
asunder, or it will take a set, and will not 
return to its original position on the with- 
drawal of the twisting force. 

2. Surg.: The twisting of the cut end ofa 
small artery in a wound or after an operation, 
for the purpose of checking hemorrhage, 
The bleeding vessel is seized by an instru- 
ment called a torsion-forceps, drawn out for 
about a quarter of an inch, and then twisted 
round several times, until it cannot untwist 
itself. 


torsion-balance, s. [BALANcE, s., B. II.] 

{| This balance is called the Torsion electro- 
meter, galvanometer, or magnetometer, ac- 
cording as it is adapted to measure electric, 
galvanic, or magnetic forces. 


torsion-forceps, s. [Torsioy, II. 2.] 


tor’-sion-al, a. [Eng. torsion; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to torsion. 


torsional-rigidity, s. The stiffness of 
a cylindrical bar of material to resist twist. 
The rigidity of cylinders of the same sub- 
stance and of equal length varies as the 
diameter in the fourth power, 


tor’-sive, a. (Torsion.] 
Bot. : Twisted spirally. 


torsk, s. [Swed. & Dan., =a codfish, a torsk.] 
Ichthy.: Brosmius brosme (or vulgaris); a 
valuable food-fish of the family Gadide, 
abundant in the northern parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is from eighteen inches 
to two, rarely three, feet long; head dusky, 
back and sides yellow, passing into white on 
the belly. It lives in deep water, and ap- 
proaches the land early in the year to spawn 
among the seaweed on the coast. Its flesh, 
when dried and salted, is generally considered 
to furnish the best stock-fish, and forms a 
considerable article of trade. 


tor’-so, s. [Ital., from Lat. thyrswm, accus. 
of thyrsus = a stalk, a stem.] 


Sculpt.: The trunk of the human body. 
The term is usually applied to mutilated 
statues, from which the head and limbs are 
broken off. 


tort, s. [Fr., from Lat. tortus, pa. par. of 
torqueo =to twist.] 


*1, Ord. Lang. : Mischief, wrong, calamity, 
tnfury. 
“It was complained that thou hadst done great tort 
Unto an aged woman, poor and bare.” 
Spenser > F,Q., II. v. 17. 


2. Law: Any wrong or injury. Torts are 
injuries done to the property or person of 
another, as trespass, assault and battery, 
defamation, or the like, 


** Personal actions are such whereby a man claims a 
debt, or personal duty, or damages in lieu thereof: 
and, likewise, whereby a man claims a satisfaction in 
damages for some injury done to his person or 
property. The former are said to be founded on 
contracts, the latter nee torts or wrongs.”—Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 8. 


torsion—tortoise 


tort-feasor, +. 
Law; A wrong-doer, a trespasser. 


tort, a. [The same word as taut, but altered 
in the spelling, as if from Lat. tortus, pa. par. 
of torqueo = to twist.] Stretched as a rope; 
taut. 


“ Tn tort vibration.” Southey : Thalaba, viii. 


tor’-ta, s. (Sp.] A flat circular heap of slimes 
of silver ore, from which the water has par- 
tially evaporated till it has become of a pro- 
per consistency for tramping. 


tor’-teau (pl. tor’-teaux; eau, eaux as 

0),s. [O. Fr. torteau, tortil, from Lat. tor- 
tellus, dimin. of tortuws = twisted. ] 
Her. : A roundel of red colour. 


tor-ti-cOl'-lis, s. [Lat. tortws, pa. par. of 
torqueo = to twist, and collwm = the neck.] A 
rheumatic affection of the muscles of one side 
of the neck ; wryneck. 


torticollis-brace, s. 


Surg. : An apparatus for remedying distor- 
tion of the neck. 


tor’-tile, a. (Lat. tortilis, from tortus, pa. par. 
of torqueo = to twist.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Twisted, wreathed, coiled. 
2. Bo'.: Coiled like a rope: as, a tortile 
awn. 
* tor-til’-i-ty, s. [Eng. tortil(e); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being tortile or wreathed. 


tor-til-la, s._ [Sp.] A large, round, thin 
cake prepared from a paste made of the 
soaked grains of maize, baked on a heated iron 
plate. 


*tor’-tion, s. (Low Lat. tortio, from Lat. 
tortus, pa. par. of torgueo = to twist.] 
1. Torment, pain. 


“ All purgers have araw spirit or wind, which is the 
principal cause of tortion in the stomach and belly.”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 39, 


2. The same as Torsion (q.V.). 


tor’-tious, * tor’-cious, a. [Tort, s.) 
* J. Ordinary Language: 
1. Doing wrong ; injurious. 


“ Thilke greuous and torcious been in might and in 
doinge.” Chaucer: Testament of Love, bk. ii. 


2. Done by wrong ; wrong, wrongful. 


“ Ne ought he cared whom he endamaged 
By tortious wrong.” Spenser: F. Q., II. ii. 18 


II. Law: Implying wrong or tort, for which 
the law gives damages. 
tor’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. tortious ; -ly.] 
Law: By injury or tort; injuriously. 
* tor’-tive, a. 


= to twist.] 
aside, 


[Lat, tor‘us, pa. par. of torqueo 
Twisted, wreathed, turned 


“ Divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth.” 
akesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i.[8, 
* tort’-—-néss, s. [Eng. tort, a.; -ress.] The 
quality or state of being tort. 


tortoise (ias ti), * tor’-tiige, s. [0. Fr. 
tortué (Fr. tortue), from Low Lat. tortuca, tar- 
tuca = a tortoise ; O. Ital. tartuga ; I*al. tar- 
taruga ; Sp. tortuga ; all from Lat. tortus, pa. 
par. of torqueo= to twist, from the crooked or 
twisted feet of the tortoise.] 

1. Zool. : A name formerly taken to include 
all the Chelonians, but now, unless qualified 
by an adjective, confined to the individuals of 
the family Testudinide. [TERRAPIN, TURTLE, ] 
Tortoises, in the wider sense, are sluggish 
reptiles, long-lived, and extremely tenacious 
of life under adverse surroundings, and have 
survived from remote antiquity while higher 
animal types, formerly contemporaneous with 
them, have become extinct, and have been 
succeeded by very different forms. They 
have an osseous exoskeleton, which is com- 
bined with the endoskeleton to form a kind of 
bony case or box in which the body of the 
animal is inclosed, and which is covered by a 
coriaceous skin, or, more usually, by horny 
epidermie plates. [ToRTOISESHELL.] The 
exoskeleton consists essentially of two pieces : 
a dorsal piece, generally convex (the cara- 
pace), and a ventral piece, usually flat or con- 
cave (the plastron), by some regarded as an 
abnormally developed sternum, while others 
consider the bones of which it is composed as 
integumentary ossifications. In the endo- 
skeleton the dorsal vertebree are immovably 
joined together, and have no transverse pro- 


cesses, the heads of the ribs uniting directly 
with the bodies of the vertebra ; the scapular 
and pelvic arches are placed within the cara- 
pace, so that the scapular arch is thus inside 
the ribs, instead of being,'as it normally is, 
outside them. All the bones of the skull 

except the lower jaw and the hyoid bone, are 
anchylosed. There are no teeth, a: d the jaws 
are cased in horn, so as to form a kind of 
beak. Tongue thick, and fleshy ; heart three- 
chambered, ventricular septum imperfect. 
The lungs are voluminous, and respiration is. 
edected by swallowing air. All will pass pro- 
longed periods without food, and will live 
and move for months after the removal of the 
entire brain. [TestupINIDm, TEstUDO.] There 
are two sub-orders of Chelonians, Athecata, in 
which the carapace is flexible, and Testudinata, 
in which it is rigid. The former is represented 
by a single species, the Trunk-back or Leather 
Turtle (Sphargis coriacea), but this is the largest 
existing Chelonian, sometimes attaining a 
length of six feet and a weight of over a 
thousand pounds. Of the Testudinata one of 
the best known representatives is the Green 
Turtle (Chelone mydas or viridis), found along 
the Atlantic coast from Cape Hatteras to 
Brazil. It grows to a very large size, some- 
times weighing 850 pounds, and is a favorite. 
article of food, being the most esteemed of the 
large edible Turtles. Of the small ones the 
Terrapins (q.v.) are highly valued by epicures, 
The Hawsbill Turtle (Caretta imbricata) is a 
carnivorous form found along the United 
States coast, and furnishing most of the 
commercial tortoise shell. It, with the Logger~ 
head, another large Atlantic Turtle, is of little 
value for food. The Trionychidse or Soft 
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shelled Turtles are fresh-water forms, covered 
with a soft skin, and possessing webbed but 
partly clawed feet. Among these is Aspido- 
nectes ferox, which is found in the rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, and is noted 
for its activity, voracity and fierceness. It is 
over a foot in length, and is very palatable 
as food. The Testudinide are terrestrial 
Chelonians, including a well known European 
form, the Greek Tortoise (Testudo gr#ca), 
which is found along the Mediterranean from 
Greece to southern France. It is about a foot in 
length, and is valued as an article of food in the 
south of Europe, its flesh being considered very 
palatable, while its eggs are regarded as delica- 
cies. Of the Testudinide, however, the most 
notable forms are the Gigantic Tortoises for- 
merly found in great numbers in the Mascarene 
and Galapagos Islands. When discovered these 
islands were uninhabited by man or any large 
wild animal; the Tortoises therefore enjoyed 
perfect security, and this, joined to their extra- 
ordinary longevity, accounts for their enormous 
size and their vast number. They 
readily recognized by the black shell, the 
thinness of the bony carapace, and by tho 
absence of the front plate, allowing the long 
neck to be raised up and carried above the 
level of the body. Five species of this group 
are known, two of them being Testudo ele~ 
phantina, the Gigantic Land Tortoise of Aldabra, 
and 7. abingdoni, the Abingdon Island Tortoise. 
Best known among the small forms is the 
familiar Land Turtle or Box Turtle, so widely 
distributed. There are also various small 
fresh-water species, and one of larger size and 
much ferocity, the Snapping Turtle (Ohelydra 
serpentina), common in the streams of the 
United States, and which snaps fiercely at 
everything which comes within its reach. 
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Turtles are remarkable for their longevity and 
tenacity of life. 

*2. Mil.: A method of defence, used by 
the ancients, formed by the troops arranging 
themselves in close order and placing their 
bucklers over their heads, make a cover re- 
sembling a tortoise-shell ; a testudo (q.v.). 


tortoise-beetle, s. 

Entom.: Any individual of the Cassidide or 
Cassidiadz (q.v.). So named from their form, 
the body being margined all round with dila- 
tations of the thorax and the elytra. 


tortoise-encrinite, s. 

Zool.: The genus Marsupites (q.v.), from 
Seeating some resemblance to a tortoise in 

eir appearance. 


tortoise -flower, s. 


tortoise-plant, s. 
Bot. : Testudinaria elephantipes. [Testupt- 
WARIA, HOTTENTOT-BREAD.] It resembles the 
yam in its netted leaves and its flowers; but 
while the yam bears its thin-skinned tubers 
underground, the tortoise-plant has its huge 
Tootstocks or rhizomes above ground. They 
are globular, and sometimes four feet in dia- 
meter, with a soft corky bark, which after a 
‘ time cracks, so as to produce protuberances ; 
its aspect being supposed to resemble the 
back of a tortoise, whence its Latin and 
English names. The stems, which are forty 
feet high, rise from the rootstock, bearing 
entire leaves, with small, greenish-yellow 
‘ flowers in their axils. It grows at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


tortoise-wood, s. 


(CHELONE, 2.] 


4 Comm.: A variety of Zebra-wood (q.v.). 

; tor’-toise-shéll (i as i), s. &a. [Eng. tor- 
; toise, and shell.) 

} A, As substantive: 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A tortoiseshell butterfly (q.v.) 
, 2. A tortoiseshell cat (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 
1, Zool.: A popular name for the partial or 
. entire outside covering of the carapace and 
lastron present in many of the Chelonia. It 

in the form of thin plates, united together 

at their edges, and corresponding, to a certain 
extent, with the underlying bones of the shell. 
The number, size, position, colouring, and 
ornamentation of these plates differ greatly 
even in genera and species. 


2. Comm.: The name given to the horny 
epidermic plates of Chelonia imbricata, the 
Hawk’s-bill Turtle (q.v.). The largest of these 
lates are about eighteen inches long by six 
road, and rarely exceed one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness, Tortoiseshell is semitransparent, 
and mottled with various shades of yellow 
and brownish-red. Its value depends on the 
brightness and form of the markings, and, if 
taken from the animal after death and decom- 
position, the colour of the shell becomes 
clouded and milky. Hence the cruel expe- 
dient is resorted to of seizing the turtles as 
_ they repair to the shore to deposit their eggs, 
and suspending them over fires till the heat 
makes the plates on the dorsal shields start 
_ from the bone of the carapace, after which 
they are permitted to escape to the water. 
ne to tt Ceylon (ed. 3rd), i. 190.) But, accord- 


to the Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
Gii. 227), ‘dry heat is only resorted to by the 
—unskilful, who frequently destroy the tortoise- 
shell in the operation. At Celebes, whence 
the finest tortoiseshell is exported to China, 
the natives kill the turtle by blows on the 
head, and immerse the shell in boiling water 
to detach the plates.” Tortoiseshell is used 
for making combs, snuff-boxes, and many 
_ fancy articles ; as a material for inlaying orna- 
mental furniture, as a veneer, and as a ground- 
substance in which the precious metals and 
mother-of-pearl are inlaid. It becomes soft 
at a temperature of 212°, and retains when 
cold any form given to it when in a plastic 
_ state. Pieces can also be joined together by 
e pressure of hot irons. Tortoiseshell is 
now successfully imitated by stained horn 
_ and by a composition of gelatine with various 
metallic salts. .The Indian islands furnish 
‘the largest supply for the European and 
hinese markets, the chief seats of the trade 
‘Singapore, Manilla, and Batavia, from 
are exported yearly about 26,000 lbs., 
‘ich Singapore sends about a half, 
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tor’-t0-zon, s. 
tor-tri¢’-i-da, s. pl. 


tor-tri-gi’-na, s. pl. 


tor-tri-co’-di-dex, s. pl. 


tor’-trix, s. 


* tor-tu, s. 
tor’-tu-la, s. 


ar 


B. As adj.: Made of, resembling, or of the 
colour of tortoiseshell. 

“ lerk’ i 
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tortoiseshell-butterfly, s. 

Entom.: The name given to two British 
butterflies. The Small Tortoiseshell, Vanessa 
urtice, one of the commonest of British but- 
terflies, is of a bright red brown, and has on 
its costal margin three large black spots, 
beyond the third of which is a white one. 
The space between the first and third spots 
is yellow. Larva with eleven spines, its 
colour yellowish gray, with Mines and stripes 
of black, brown, and yellow; it feeds on the 
nettle. The Large Tortoiseshell, the larva of 
which feeds on elm, is much rarer. It is deep 
fulvous, with a broad, dark border. It has 
no white spot on the costa of the fore wings. 


tortoiseshell-cat, s. <A variety of the 
domestic cat, of a colour resembling tortoise- 
shell. Males of this variety are extremely 
rare, 


[Sp.] A large Spanish graps. 


(Mod. Lat. tortriz, 
genit. tortric(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -id@.] 

1. Entom. : Leaf-rollers ; the typical family 
of Tortricina (q.v.). Anterior wings broad, 
the costa arched but not folded. Larve roll- 
ing up or uniting leaves, and feeding within 
the sheath, tube, or case thus formed. Ma ry 
species. ; 

2. Zool. : A familv of Innocuous Colubri- 
form Snakes, with three genera, one of which 
(Cylindrophis) ranges from India through 
éhe Malay Islands, while Charina is found in 
California, British Columbia, and Tortrix in 
Tropical America. Body cylindrical, scales 
smooth; tail conical, stuinpy, head short 
and indistinct; they have a rudimentary pelvis 
with horny spines projecting close to the vent, 
and there are vestiges of the hind limbs. 


[Mod. Lat. tortria, 
genit. tortric(is); Lat, neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Entom.: A tribe of Heterocera, with nine 
families and numerous species. Antenne 
setaceous, much longer than the thorax; body 
moderately thick, with the apex blunt; the 
anterior pair of wings somewhat truncate 
behind; the posterior pair trapezoidal, un- 
marked. lLarve with sixteen legs. 


tor-tric’-0-dés, s. [Mod. Lat. tortria, genit. 


tortric(is), and Gr. eldos (eidos) = form.] 

Entom.: The sole genus of Tortricodide 
(q.v.). Anterior wings more than twice as 
long as wide; costa in the male nearly 
straight, in the female arched at the base. 
Only known species, Tortricodes hyemana, 
a moth with semi-transparent wings, grayish 
brown, with a darker blotch and fascia. It is 
abundant in oak woods, 


[Mod. Lat. tortri- 
cod(es) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Moths nearly inter- 
mediate between the groups Tortricina and 
Tineina. [ToRTRICODES.] 


(Mod. Lat., from Lat. tortus = 
twisted, pa. par. of torqueo = to twist.] 

1, Entom. : The typical genus of Tortricidae 
(q.v.). Palpilonger than the head, fore wings 
about twice as long as broad, costa arched 
abruptly at the base. British species ten. A 
very common and pretty species is Tortrix 
viridana, the Green Oak moth, the fore wings 
of which are pale green, the costal ridge 
sulphur-yellow, the hind wings gray. The 
larva, which is green with a brown head, 
feeds on the oak and hornbeam, &e., in May 
and June, and the perfect insect abounds on 
the oak in July. TY. ribeana and T. corylana 
are also not uncommon. 

2. Zool.: The type-genus of Tortricide 2, 
with one species, Tortrix scytale, from Guiana. 
It lives above ground in boggy places, prey- 
ing on worms, insects, and small reptiles. 


(O. Fr. tortwé.] A tortoise. 


(Mod. Lat., from tortus = 
twisted ; torqueo = to twist, Named from the 
manner in which the teeth of the peristome 
are twisted together. ] 

Bot.: A large genus of Trichostomei (q.v.). 
Teeth of the peristome thirty-two, filiform, 
twisted into a common fascicle. They are 
found, most of them at all seasons, on rocks, 


. 
/ 


walls, banks, riversides, housetops, &c, 
Tortula rwralis is often seen on the roofs of 
thatched cottages. 


*tor’-tu-lots, a. (Lat. tortus = twisted. 
Bulged out as intervals, like a cord with 
knots onit. (Used 
chiefly in describ. 
ing objects in 
natural history.) 


* tor’-tu-ose, a. 
(Tortuous. } 

Bot. (Of a stem) 
Forming angles 
alternately from 
right to left, asin 
Banisteria nigres- 
cens (see illus.) 
and others of the 
Malpighiacee 
(q.v.). It differs from flexuous in bending 
more angularly. 


tor-tu-6s’-i-ty, s. [Eng. tortwos(e) ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being tortuose, twisted, 
or wreathed ; wreath, flexure. 


“As for the tortuosity of the body and branches.”— 
P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 562. 


¥Y Tortwosity is the angle turned by the 
osculating plane per unit distance travelled 
along the curve. If 4 stands for length, then 
it is equal 4. (Hverett: C. G. S. System of 
Units, ch. i., p. 7.) 


tor’-tu-olis (1), * tor-tu-os, a. [Fr. tor- 
tueux = fullofcrookedness, from Lat, tortwosus, 
from tortus, pa. par. of torqueo = to twist.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: Twisted, wreathed, 
crooked. 


“Did not find the labyrinths of gaping and grue- 
some bog-ruts too tortwous.”"— Field, April 4, 1885, 


2. Fig.: Proceeding in a roundabout or 
underhand manuer; not cpen and straightfor- 
ward. 

II, Bot. : Having an irregular bending and 
turning direction. 


winding, 


* tor’-tu-olis (2), a. [Eng. tort, 8.3 -uous.] 
The same as ToRTIOUS (q.V.). 


tor’-tu-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. tortuous; -ly.] 
In a tortuous or winding manner. 


tor’-tu-olis-néss, s [Eng. tortuous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tortuous, 


* tor’-tu-ra-ble, a. [Eng. tortur(e); -able.] 
Capable of being tortured. 


tor’-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. tortura = tor- 
ture, from tortus, pa. par. of torqueo = to 
twist; Sp., Port., & Ital. tortura. From the 
same root come torment, torsion, tortoise, con- 
tort, distort, extort, &c.] 
1. Excruciating pain; extreme anguish of 
mind or body ; agony, torment. 
“ Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
Tn restless ecstasy.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, iii. 2. 
2, Severe pain inflicted judicially either as 
a punishment for a criine or for the purpose 
of extorting aconfession from an accused or 
suspected person. It was inflicted for the 
last time in England in May, 1640. It was 
practiced in parts of Europe till within the 
present century, and is still practiced in China. 
[Rack, ScaveNGER’s DAuGHTER, THUMB- 
SCREW. ] 


“In the Scottish Claim of Right, the use of torture, 
without evidence, or in ordinary cases, was declared 
to be contrary to law.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, 


3. The act, operation, or process of inflict 
ing excruciating physical or mental pain. 


tor’-ture, v.t. & i. [Torrurg, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To pain excruciatingly; to pain to ex- 
tremity ; to torment bodily or mentally. 

“ The tortured savage turns around, 
And flings about his fon impatient of the wound.” 
Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii, 

2. To punish with the torture; tu put to 
the torture. 

3. To put to a severe strain; to wrest from 
the right meaning ; to put a wrong construc- 
tion on. 

“So that it is to Bo aE that this place had been 
so tortured by interpreters,”"—Sp, Jaylor: Rule of 
Conscience, bk. iii., ch. ti 

*4, To keep on the stretch, as a bow. 


“The bow tortureth the string continually, and 
thereby holdeth it in a continual trepidation."— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 137. 


if 


péUt, {5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, Shas &c. = bel, del. 
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B. Intrans.: To cause excruciating pain; | 


to pain extremely. 

“The closing flesh that instant ceased to glow, 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow.” 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xi. 985. 

tor’-tu-rér, s. [Eng. tortur(e), v.; -er.] One 
who or that which tortures ; a tormentor, 
“Thou art the torturer of the brave.” 
Scott; Marmion, ili. 13. 


tor-tu-ring, pr. par. ora. [TorTuRE.] 
tor-tu-ring-ly, adv. [Eng. torturing ; -ly.] 
In a torturing manner; so as to torture or 
torment. 
“Tis well, an host of furies 
Could not have baited me more tortwringly.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Laws of Candy, iii, 
*tor’-—tu-rots, a ([Eng. tortur(e); -ous.] 
Pertaining to or involving torture, 
“A very harsh and tortwrous sense in the centre 
ef perception.”"—More: Invmort. of the Soul, bk, ii., 
ch, ix, 


tor’-u-la, s. (Lat. =a tuft of hair.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Torulacei (q.v.). 
Spores in beaded chains, simple, readily se- 
parating, placed on a short, continuous, or 
septate pedicel. Microscopic fungals causing 
mouldiness. Torula casei is cheese-mould. 
T. (or Saccharonryces) cerevisice is the cause of 
fermentation when yeast is brought in con- 
tact with saccharine matter. That this is so 
is proved by the fact that fermentation is pre- 
vented by passing the yeast through a tine 
filter which strains out the torule, or by boil- 
ing either the yeast or the saccharine fluid, 
and then keeping it from all air, except such 
as has been passed through cotton wool, 
which prevents them re-entering it from the 
atmosphere in which they are believed to be 
continually floating about in a dry state. A 
torula is about ‘0003 of an inch in diameter. 
It consists of a cell, generally containing a 
vacuole, but not a nucleus. Sometimes the 
cells are single, at others they are in heaps or 
strings. Their ordinary mode of reproduction 
is by budding. (Husley.) [Ypast.]} 


tor-u-la’-¢é-1, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. torul(a) ; 
Lat. masc. pl. adj. suff. -acei.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Coniomycetes. My- 
celium very slightly developed, inconspicuous ; 
spores simple or septate, naked, generally 
united together in chains. In the typical 
genus the spores are of a dark colour, 
(ToRvLA.] 


tdor’-u-lose, tor’-u-loiis, a. (Lat. torulus, 
dimin. of torus = a protuberance.) 
Bot. : Cylindrical, with several swells and 
contractions, knotted, as the pod of Cheli- 
donium. Nearly the same.as Moniliform. 


tor’-is, s. 

tuberance.] 

1, Arch. ; A semi- 
cireular projecting 
moulding, occurring 
in the base of a co- 
lumn of certain or- 
ders. It differs from 
the astragal only in 
size, the astragal be- 
ing smaller. Also 
ealled a Tore. 

2. Bot. : The same 
as RecEepTacLe and 
THALAMUS (q.V.). 


torus bead-plane, s. A certain form 
of ; lane for making the semicircular convex 
moulding known as a torus. 


{Lat.=a round swelling or pro- 


LORUS. 


*torve, a. 
Sour, stern. 
“With a torve and tetrick countenance.”"—Fuller : 
Worthies; Lincolnshire, 


* torved, a. 


{Lat. torvws= stern, piercing.] 


[Torve.] Stern, grim, torvous. 


“ Yesterday his breath 
Aw'd Rome, and his last torved frown was death.” 


Webster. 
“tor-vi-ty, s. [Lat. torvitas.] Sourness, 
sternness; grimness or severity of counte- 
nance, 


*torv’-ols, a. [Lat. torvus.] 
grim ; of a severe countenance. 


“ That torvoussour look produced by anger, and that 
gay and pleasing countenance accompanying love.”— 
Derham: Physico-Theology, bk. v., ch. viii. 


Tor’-¥, s. & a. [Ir. totridhe, tor, toraigheoir, 
torwighe =a pnrsuer ; toir, torachd = pursuit, 
search ; Gael. toir = pursuit, a pursuer.] 


Sour, stern, 


torturer—tossei 


A. As substantive: 

*4, An appellation originally given to Irish 
moss-troopers, who, during the civil wars of 
the sixteenth century, plundered people in the 
bogs of that island, being in arms nominally 
for the royal cause, but really to afford a 
colourable pretext for their own lawless pro- 
ceedings. About A.D. 1680 those who con- 
tended for the extreme prerogatives of the 
Crown had this contemptuous term applied 
to them by their opponents on the popular 
side, and thus the word ultimately acquired 
its present meaning. 

“ Moss-troopers, a sort of rebels in the northern part 
of Scotland, that live bs robbery and spoil, like the 
tories in Ireland, or the banditti m Italy."—Phillips; 
New World of Words (ed. 1706), 

2. Originally applied as a political term to 
those who were supposed to be abettors of the 
Popish Plot, and hence extended to those who 
refused to concur in excluding a Roman Catho- 
lic fromthe throne. The term was afterwards 
extended to members of one of the great poli- 
tical parties in Britain, consisting of those 
who think it wiser to conserve the laws and 
institutions already existent in the country 
than to incur peril by attempting to remodel 
them ; the party of immobility as opposed to 
that of movement. In modern times the term 
has been largely superseded by Conservative 
(q.v.). [Liperat, Wuia.] 

“At this time were first heard two nicknames 
which, though orig ally given in insult, weve svon 
assumed with pride, which are still in daily use, 
which have spread as widely as the Englisn race, and 
which will last as long as the English literature. It 
is a curious circumstance that one of these nicknames 
was of Scotch, and the other of Irish, origin. Both in 
Scotland and in Ireland, misgovernment had called 
into existence bands of desperate men, whose ferocit 
was hejparened by religious enthusiasm. In Scotland, 
some of the persecuted Covenanters, driven mad by 
oppression, had lately murdered the primate, had 
taken arms against the Government, had obtained 
some advantages against the king's forces, and had 
not been put down till Monmouth, at ‘the head of 
some troops from England, had routed ‘them at Both- 
well Bridge. These zealots were most numerous 
among the rustics of the western lowlands, who were 
vulgarly called Whigs, Thus the appellation of Whig 
was fastened on the Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, 
and was transferred to those Le ee politicians who 
showed a disposition to oppose the court, and to treat 
Protestant noneconformists with indulgence. The 
bogs of Ireland, at the same time, afforded a refuge to 
Popish outlaws, much resembling those who were 
afterwards known as Whiteboys. These men were 
then called Tories. The name of Jory was therefore 
given to Englishmen who refused to concur in ex- 
cluding a Roman Catholic prince from the throne,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, ii. 

3. A name given during the American war 

of independence to a member of the Loyalist 
party, or any one who favoured the claims of 


Great Britain against the colonists, 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to the Tories; con- 
stituted by or originating from the Tories: 
as, Tory measures, the Tory party. 

*tory-rory, a. Wild. 

“Your tory-rory jades.” 
Dryden: Kind Keeper, iv. 1. 
Tor’-y-ism, s. [Eng. tory ; -ism.] The prin- 
ciples or practices of the Tories. 


‘A short history of toryism and whiggism from 
their cradle to their grave."—Bolingbroke ; Disserta- 
tion upon Parties, let, 2. 


t6s/-ca, tos’-ka, s. [Sp. tosca (roca) = coarse 
(rock).] (See etym. and compound.) 


tosca-rock, s. 

Geol.: The name given by the inhabitants 
of Buenos Ayres toa hard, cavernous, marshy, 
arenaceous rock, imbedded in layers and 
nodular masses among the argillaceous earth 
or mud of the Pampas. It constitutes part of 
the Pampean formation, and is probably of 
Pleistocene age. The adoption of the local 
term tosca by Darwin has given it general 
currency. 


tose, v.t. [Tsase, Tousr.] To tease or comb 
wool, (Prov.) 


tosh, a. [0. Fr. towsé = shorn, clipped, pared 
round, from Lat. tonsus, pa. par. of tondeo= 
to shear, to clip.] Neat, trim. 


tdésh’-ach (ch guttural), s. [Torseca.] 


tosh’-ér, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind of 
fishing-boat. 

“Thus a tosher is not a longsh driver, though 
both little vessels are employed an catotine give er 
Gan close into the land.”"—Daily Telegraph, Noy. 26, 

toss, *tosse, *toss-en, v.t. & i. [Wel. tosio 
= to jerk, toss ; tos = a quick jerk, a toss. ] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 


1, To throw with the hand, to fling; par- 


toss, * tosse, s. 


ticularly, to throw with the palm of the hand 
upward ; to throw upward, . 

2. To rell or tumble about; to move back 
wails and forwards. 


“ She turn'd, she ¢oss'd herself in bed, 
On all sides doubts and terrors met her.” 
Wordsworth: Idiot Bow. 


8. To hurl, to cast, to fling. 


“Even now did the sea 
Toss up upon our shore this chest.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, til, % 


*4, To hurl or throw figuratively. 


“* Back do I toss these treasons to thy head.” 
Shakesp, : Lear, v. 8. 


5. To lift, heave, or throw with a sudden 
jerk ; to jerk: as, To toss the head. 


*6. To wield, to brandish. 


“ [have been trained up in warlike stoure 


To tossen speare and shield, 
Spenser: F. Q., TIL. ii. 6 


7. To cause to rise and fall; to pitch, or 
move from one place to another, as with a 
quick, jerky motion; to dart about. Gene- 
rally used of the sea. 


“We being exceedingly tossed with the tempest.”"— 
Acts xxvii. 16. 


*8. To agitate; to make restless; to keep 
in suspense. 


“The sonldiers were tossed to and fro with hope and 
fear."—Brende : Quintus Curtius, fo. 129, 


*9. To keep in play; to keep repeating. 
“Spend your years in tossing all the rules of gram~- 
es common schools.”—Ascham: Schoolmaster. 


*10. To dress ont. 


“T remember, a few days ago, to have walked behind 
a damsel, tossed out in all the gaiety of fifteen.”— 
Goldsmith: The Bee, No.2. On Dress. 


11. To gamble with by spinning a coin’ as, 
T’ll toss you for it. 

II, Mining: To agitate, as ore, on a kieve 5 
to toze. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To roll and tumble, to flings to writhe 
in violent commotion. 


“ Turning and tossing about in the heat and unrest of 
his fever.” Longfellow; Miles Standish, v. 


+ 2. To be flung or dashed about: as, A 
boat tosses on the sea. 

3. To move up and down, 

“There a placid lake, with softly tossing ripples. 

—Harper's Mayuzine, May, 1882, p. 873. 

4, To toss up (q.v.). 

¥ () To toss off: To swallow at a gulp; to 
drink hastily : as, To toss of a glass of liquor. 

(2) To toss the oars: 

Nat. : To throw the oars, with their blades 
up, in a perpendicular direction, as a salute. 

(3) To toss up, to toss: To decide something 
by the side of a coin that is uppermost after 
being spun or thrown into the air. 


“There may have been instances where juries have 
‘tossed up’ sooner than remain to convince an obsti- 
nate colleague.’"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1885. 


[Toss, v.] 

1, A throwing upwards, or with a jerk ; the 
act of tossing; the state of being tossed or 
thrown. 

“A ship's cook, who was a lame man, died at sea, 

hi him the sailor's ¢ ces 
ro Ae a 

2. A throwing up or jerking of the head; a 
particular manner of raising the head witha 
jerk. 


“There is hardly a polite sentence, in the followirg 


dialogues, which doth not absolutely require some 
... suitable toss of the head, with certain offices 
assigned to each hand."—Swift; Introd, Polite Con- 
versation, 

*3, A state of anxiety. 

“This put us atthe Board into a tosse."—Pepys; 
Diary, June 2, 1666, 

4, A toss-up (q.v.). 


| To win the toss: To have something de- 
cided in one’s favour by the tossing up of a 
coin. 

“Hasn't old Brooke won the toss with his lucky 
halfpenny ?"—Hughes : Tom Brown's School Days, 
pt. i., ch. v. 

toss-up, s. The throwing up of a coin to 

decide some point, as a wager or matter of 
dispute; hence, an even hazard, a matter 
which may turn out or be decided one way or 
the other with equal advantage; an even 
chance. 


wee looked a toss-up as to which would arrive home 
first.”"—Vield, Sept. 4, 1886. 


*toss-pot, s. 
drut e ‘ 


‘Our lustie toss-pots and swill-bowls.”"—P, Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxiii., ch. xviii. 5 


tds-sel, s. [Tassex.] (Prov.) 


fate, fai, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, walf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «, c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


A toper, a drinker, a sot, a 


tossement—toter 
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* tosse’-mént, * toss-mént, s. [Eng. 
toss ; -ment.| The act of tossing; the state of 
being tossed. 


“Sixteen years tossement upon the waves of this 
troublesome world."—J. B.- Worcester's A pophthegmes, 
p. 108. 


toss-eér, s. [Eng. toss, v.; -er.] One who 
tosses. 


“ As satisfaction to the blust’ring god, 
To send his tossers forth,” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Maid in the Mill, ii. 2. 


*toss’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. tossy; -ly.] In a tossy 
manner; with affected indifference, careless- 
ness or contempt. (Prov.) 

“She answered tossily enough.’’—C, Kingsley : Yeust, 
ch, vii. 


toss-ing, s. [Toss, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of one who, or of 
that which, tosses ; the state of being tossed ; 
@ rising and falling suddenly ; a rolling and 
tumbling about. 

“The crawlings of an emmet or tossings of a feather 

in a tem ous air,"—Search: Light of Nature, vol. 
a il, pt. iii, ch. xxv. 
¢ 2. Mining: Tozing ; the operation of agitat- 
i ing ore in a tub in which it is rotated in water 
: by a stirrer on a vertical axis. 
% 


toss’-y, a. (Eng. toss; -y.] Tossing, espe- 
cially tossing the head, as in scorn or con- 
tempt; hence, affectedly indifferent, offhand, 
contemptuous. (Prov.) 


“ Answered by some tossy commonplace.”—@. Kings- 
ley: Yeast, ch, vii. 


tost, pret. or pa. par. of v. [Toss, v.] 


——s« t&t (1) s. (Dan. tot; Icel. tottr, applied to 
> dwarfish persons. } 

1, Anything small or insignificant ; used as 

_ term of endearment. 
2, A small drinking-cup, holding about half 
apint. (Prov.) 
3. A small quantity; especially applied to 
to liquor. (Slang.) 

“Haydn... liked company; butif a guest stayed 
beyond a certain period, the great. composer would sud- 
denly start UP, ua his forehead and say, ‘ Bxeuse me, 
Thaveatot ;’ by which he meant that he had a thought, 

moust go to his study to jot it down. A minute 

after he would return, looking all the brighter; and 

7 as forgetful as the Irish judge of La Rochefoucauld’'s 

: maxim—that you may hoodwink one | asiety but not 

all the world. The expression, ‘a tot 0: spirits,’ is said 

to have had this respectable origin.”—S¢. James's 
Gazette, Sept. 10, 1886, 

(Prov.) 


4, A foolish person. 
t6t (2), s. [Tor, v.] Asum in simple or com- 
pound addition, set at examinations in the 
Civil Service, (nglish.) 


tot-book, s. A book containing tots for 
_ practice. 


tot, v.t. [An abbrev. of total (q.v.).] To sum 
up, tocount. (Generally with up.) (Collog.) 


“The last two tot up the bill.”—Thackeray: Rownd- 
about Papers, xix. 


a Page ite, s. [After Totaig, Ross-shire, 
_ where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in small brown 
crystalline grains in limestone. The analyses 
indicate that it is probably an intermediate 
Ene, resulting from the hydration of 

_~Bal ite (q.v.). 
toe 


tal, *to’-tall, a. & s. [Fr. total, from 
Low Lat. totalis, from Lat. totus = whole, 

- from the same root as tumid ; Sp. total ; Ital. 
totale.) 

A, As adjective : 

1, Of or pertaining to the whole ; compre- 
__hending the whole ; complete in all its parts ; 
entire. 

--«- 2, Complete in degree ; absolute, thorough : 

___ @8, a total loss, a total wreck. 
_ -*3, Putting everything into a small com- 

pass ; summary, curt, abrupt. 
| "Po my questions you so total are.” 
Sydney: Astrophel, 92. 

*4, Complete in number; all. 

a” “There lay the total keys.”"—De Quincey: Spanish 
Nun, § 5, p. 7. 

8B. As subst.: The whole; the whole sum or 
amount ; aggregate. 

“But I shall sum be? Ane int Chayso in a total, 


- which is thus express Saint Chrysostom.”—&p. 
_ Taylor: Rpiscopacy § 


tinence, s. The entire absten- 
_ alcoholic liquors as 
pee medical prescrip- 


from the use 
or except 
MPERANCE. 


lipse, s. [Ectrpse, II.) 
—s 4 = * soon, 


— 
owl: 


total-refiection, s. [Rrriecrion, J 2.) 


total, v.t. [Torat, a.] To amount to the 
total sum of; to reach the total of. 


to’-tal-i-sa-tor, s. [Fr. totalisatewr.] An 
instruiment.or apparatus used for purposes of 
betting on horse-races. It is used on the 
continent of Europe, in Australia, and New 
Zealand, 

“A board is exhibited containing the names of the 
horses starting. A person who wishes to back u horse 
pens in a pound, or as many pounds as he likes, to the 
officer in charge of the totaulisator. Whew thé race is 
over, all the money staked is divided between the 
backers of the winning horse, less 10 per cent., which 
is the profit of the management. The amount of 
money staked on each horse is indicated by figures, 
which are altered every time a fresh deposit is made, 
80 that a backer can at any time see with how many 
others he is to share in the total stakes, should the 
horse selected by him win ; and he can, if he chooses, 
make some computation as to the total amount of 
heme to be divided.”—£vening Standard, Oct. 23, 


to-tal’-i-ty, s. [ Fr. totalité, from total = total 
(q.v.).] The whole or complete sum; the 
whole quantity or amount; the quality or 
state of being total. 


“The duration of totality is in some cases reckoned 
only by seconds.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1885, 


to’-tal-ize, v.t. & i. (Eng. total; -ize.] 
A. Trans. ; To make total or complete ; to 
reduce to completeness. 
B. Intrans.: To bet by measure of the 
totalisator (q.v.). 


“The totalising system has been flourishing ever 
since at the German and Austrian race-meetings."— 
St. James's Gazette, June 14, 1887. 


to’-tal-ly, adv. ([Eng. total, a.; -ly.] Ina 
total manner or degree; entirely, completely, 
wholly, fully. 


“ There is no need of being so tender about the repu- 
tations of those who are totally abandoned to sin,"— 
Secker; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 28. 


*to’-tal-néss, s. [Eng. total, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being total; totality, en- 
tireness, completeness, 


to’-tam, s, (Torem.] 


t0-ta-ni-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. totan(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Scolapacide. Bill 
straight or slightly curved upwards, with 
groove as far as or beyond middle, nostrils 
very narrow ; hind toe rather long and slender, 
barely reaching the ground ; the toes in front 
joined by a membrane, 


to-ta/-niis, s. [Etym. doubtful: said to be 
from Ital. totano =a squid.] 


Ornith.:; A genus of Scolopacide, or, if that 
family is divided, of Totanine (q.v.), with 
twelve species universally distributed. Bill 
slightly curved at tip, groove half the length 
of the bill; wings with first quill longest; 
tarsi with very narrow scales in front. They 
frequent sandy seashores, where they seek for 
food by probing the sand with their bills, 
Seyeral of the species are in high demand 
as game birds, being much esteemed for the 
table, The Solitary Sandpiper (7. Solitarius) 
and the Yellow-shank (7. flavipes) are United 
States species. There are several European 
species. 

tdt-cheé’-fa, s. [Chinese.] A Chinese ver- 
mifuge prepared from Quisqualis chinensis. 

* tote (1), *tot-en,v.i. [A.S. tdtian = to pro- 
ject, to stick out, to peep out.] [Tour.] 

1, To project or stick out. 

2. To pry, to peep, to look, to observe. 

tote 2), vt. [Etym. doubtful. 
Bart! 


ett, probably of African origin.] 
(Southern United States. ) 


According to 
To 
carry, to bear. 


to’-tém, to’-tam, s. [See extract.] 

Anthrop.: Some entity, usually an animal 
or a plant, with which the members of a tribe 
connect themselves, calling themselves by its 
name, and deriving a mythie pedigree from 
it. Thus among the Algonquin Indians of 
North America, the name Bear, Wolf, Tor 
toise, Deer, or Rabbit, serves to designate 
each of a number of clans into which the race 
is divided, aman belonging to such clan being 
himself actually spoken of as a bear, a wolf, 
&c., and the figures of these animals indicat- 

ing the clan in the native picture-writing, 
“The name or symbol of an Algonquin clan animal 
is called ‘dodaim,’ and this word, in its usual fort of 
totem, has become an accepted term among ethno- 


logists to describe similar customary surnames over 
the world.”"—Tylor: Prim, Cult. (ed. 1871), ii. 218, 


totem-animal, s. 

Anthrop.: An animal which gives its name 
to a tribe or family, of which it is usually re- 
garded as the ancestor and protector. 

“Some accounts describing the totem-animal as 


being actually the sacred object."—Tylor - Prim. Cult. 
(ed. 1871), ii, 213. 


totem-clan, s. 


Anthrop.: A clan having a totem, from 
which it derives its name, and which is re- 
garded as an ancestor and protector. 


totem-_pole, totem-post, s. A pole 
or post, upon which images of totems are hung 
or engraved, 


, totem-stage, s. 

Anthrop.: That stage of mental development, 
through which it has been assumed all people 
haye passed, during which animals, trees, &c., 
are regarded with religious reverence. 


to-tém’-ic, a. [Eng. totem; -ic.] Of or be- 
longing to a totem or totemism (q.v.). 


“Tribes who are organized on the totemic principle,’ 
—Schooleraft. Indian Tribes, i, 320. 


to’-tém-ism, s. [Eng. totem ; -ism.] 

1. Anthrop.: The division of a race of people 
into clans and families, each having its parti- 
cular totem, with the differences of rank, 
marriage customs, and other social arrange- 
ments arising therefrom. 


2. Comparative Religions : 

(1) A name primarily used to denote the 
form of religion widely prevalent among the 
North American Indians, though by no means 
confined to them. It consists in the adora- 
tion of certain objects and animals believed 
to be related to each separate stock or blood- 
kindred of human beings. 

(2) A stage in religious progress usually 
succeeding Fetichism, the objects of worship 
being generally of a higher nature. In to- 
temism as practised among the Algonquins 
the totem is actually regarded as the sacred 
object and protector of the family bearing its 
name and symbol. Among certain Australian 
tribes each family has some animal or vege- 
table as its ‘‘kobong,” its friend or protector, 
and a mysterious connexion subsists between 
amanand his kobong, which he is reluctant 
to kill if itis an animal, or to gather if it is 
a vegetable. Similar customs exist in Asia 
and Africa. Lubbock and Spencer have 
favoured the idea that totemism sprang from 
the very general practice of naming individual 
men after animals, Bear, Deer, Eagle, &c., 
these becoming in certain cases hereditary 
tribe-names. Commenting on their opinions, 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., ed. 1871, ii. 215) remarks 
that “‘ while granting such a theory affords a 
rational interpretation of the obscure facts of 
totemism, we must treat it as a theory not 
vouched for by sufficient evidence, and within 
our knowledge liable to mislead if pushed to 
extremes, 


“ His report of his having induced the aristocratic | 


Navajos. to tote his lug @ was received from the 
mouth of Gen’'l Kane with a good-natured amused de- 
rision."—Trans. Amer, Philos. Society, xiii. 211. (1873.) 


| To tote fair : To be honest and upright in 
one’s dealings ; to act fairly. 


tote-load, s. 
* tote (3), v.t. [Toor (2), v.] 


tote (1), s. [Fr. tout; Lat. totus.) The whole; 
the entire lot or body. (Amer. Collog.) 


tote (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A joiner’s name 
for the handle of a plane. 


*tot-el-er, s.  [Icel. tawta=to mutter, to 


whisper ; Dut. twyten.] A whisperer. 


As much as one can carry. | 


o-tém-ist, s. [Eng. totem; -ist.] 
Anthrop. ; A member of a totem-clan. 


“That the Sabine woodpecker has been a totem may 
be oy certainly established by the evidence of 
Plutarch. The people called by his name Peete de- 
clined, like totemésts everywhere, to eat their holy 
bird, in this case the woodpecker,.”"—A. Lang: Myth, 
| Ritual, & Religion, ii. 7. 


| 
| to-tém-ist’-ic, a. (Eng. totemist; ~ie.] To- 
| temic (q.v.). 


“Tt seems PA possible to deuy theearly and abe 
existence of totemistic practices in Ugyptiam 
rel. oes Lang, in Nineteenth Century, tes, 


| *tot’-6r, s. [Eng. tot(e) (3), v.; -er.] One 
who toots or plays a pipe or horn. 


mn, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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toéth’-ér, a. or pron. [See def.] A colloquial 
contraction of that other, that being the old 
neuter article. [ToNE.] 


“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were tother dear charmer away.” 
Gay: Beggar's Opera, 1. 1. 


tot’-i-dém vér-bis, phir. [Lat.] In so 
many words; in the very words. 
to’-ti-es quo’-ti-és, phr. [Lat.] As often 


as one, so often the other. 


to-ti-pal-mate, a. &s. (TorrPatmés.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Totipalmes. 
B. As subst.: Any member of the tribe Toti- 
palmes. 


*t0-ti_pail-ma-ti, s. pl. 

* to-ti-pal’- més, * to -ti- pal-ma/-ti, 
+ to-ti_pal-ma/-te, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. totus = whole, and palma = the sole of a 
goose’s foot.] 

Ornith. : A group of Swimming Birds, having 
the hind toe connected with the other toes 
with a web. The first form was used by 
Cuviers the second by Kaup. [STEGANOPODES.} 


(ToTiIPALMES.] 


* to'-ti-prés-enge, s. [Lat. totus = whole, 
and presentia = presence.] Total presence ; 
presence everywhere ; omnipresence. 


“Our own manner of existence in a sphere or por- 
tion of space sufficient to receive the action of many 
corporeal particles we may term a totipresence through- 
out the contents of that sphere, we may then con- 
ceive another substance totipresent in the sphere of 
an inch, an ell, a rod, a mile.”"—Search: Light of 
Nature, vol. ii., pt. i., ch. xii. 


to'-ti-prés-ent, a. [ToTrpresENnce.] Pre- 
sent everywhere ; omnipresent. 


to’-to ¢oe’-lo, phr. [Lat.] By the width of 
heaven, wide as the poles apart. 


*tot-sane, s. [TUTSAN.] 


*tot’-téd, a. [See def.] Marked with the 
word tot (Lat.=so much), said formerly of a 
good debt due to the crown, before which the 
officer in the exchequer had written the word 
tot, as an abbreviation of the sentence tot 
pecunice regi debetur =so much money is due 
to the king. 


tot’-tér, * tot-ren, v.i. & ¢. [Prop. tolter, a 
freq. from tilt (q.v.); cf. A.S. tealtrian = to 
totter, to vacillate, from tealt = tottery, un- 
stable; O. Dut. towteren (for tolteren) = to 
tremble.] 

A. Intransitive : 
1. To appear as if about to fall when walk- 
ing or standing ; to be unsteady ; to stagger. 


“The breth stinkyng, the hands trimbling, the hed 
hanging, and the feete totleryng, & finally no part left 
in right course and frame.’—Sir T. More: Workes, 
p. 99. 


2. To shake; to be on the point of falling ; 
to tremble. 


“That government had fallen: and whatever had 
leaned upon the ruined fabric began to totter.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


*B. Trans.: To shake out of a steady 
position. 
“From the castle's tottered battlements.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IL, iii. 8 
tot’-tér (1), s. (Eng. tot, v.; -er.] One who 
tots or casts up; a reckoner. 


* totter (2), s. 


tot-tér-ér, s. 
totters. 


[TATTER. ] 
(Eng. totter; -er.] One who 


tot’-tér-ing, pr. par. ora. [Torrer, v.] 


tot’-tér-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. tottering ; -ly.] 
In a tottering manner. 


TOt'-térn-hoe, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A parish in the county of Bedford, 
two-and-a-half miles W.S.W. from Dunstable. 
Totternhoe-stone, s. 


Geol. ; A gray chalk, or compact gray sandy 
limestone, constituting a zone in the Lower 
Chalk. Named by Whitaker from Tottern- 
hoe, where it was first discriminated. Fauna 
about eighty or ninety species. 


tot’-tér-¥, a. (Eng. totter, v.; -y.] Trem- 
bling or shaking, as though about to fall; 
unsteady, shaking. 
“What a tottery performance it was.”—T. Hughes: 
Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. vi. 


* tdt’-tie, a. [Torry.] 


tdt’-tle, v.i. (See def.] A variant of toddle 


(q.v.). (Prov.) 


tot’-tlish, tot’-lish, a. [Eng. totél(e) ; -ish.] Tot- 
tering, trembling, shaking, unsteady, 
“Our little boat was light and totlish.”"—Hammond: 
Wild Northern Scenes, p. 207. 


tot/-ty, tot’-tie, a. [For tolty, i.e., tilty, from 
tilt, v. (q.v.).] Unsteady, dizzy, tottery. 
“JT was somewhat totty when I received the good 
knight's blow."—Scott : Juanhoe, ch. xxxiii. 


to-ty, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A name given in 
some parts of the Pacific to a sailor or fisher- 
man. (Simmonds.) 


tou-can, téu’-can, s. [Fr., from Sp. and 
Port. tweano, from the ery of the bird.] 
Ornith.: The popular name of any bird of 
the genus Rhamphastos, often applied to the 
whole family Rhamphastidee (q.v.). They are 
all natives of tropical America, and are easily 
distinguished by their enormous Dill, irregu- 
Jarly toothed along the margin of the mandi- 
bles. All the species live in pairs in the shade 
of the forests, occasionally congregating in 
small parties, but never approaching the hu- 
man habitations. In the true Toucans [RHAM- 
PHASTOS] the ground colour of the plumage 
is generally black; the throat, breast, and 
Trump adorned with white, yellow, and red; 
the body is short and thick ; tail rounded or 
even, varying in length in the different species, 
and capable of being turned up over the back 
when the bird goes to roost. Toucans have 
been described as carnivorous ; in captivity 
they will readily devour small birds, but pro- 
bably in a state of nature their diet consists 
almost exclusively of fruit. They are remark- 
able among birds for a regurgitation of food, 
which, after being swallowed, is brought up 
to undergo mastication, an operation some- 
what analogous to the chewing of the cud 
among ruminants. They are easily tamed, 
and bear confinement well, even in cold 
climates. 


tou-ca/-na, s. (Mod. Lat. = a toucan.] 
Astron. : A small, circumpolar constellation, 
situated on the Antarctic Circle, nearly oppo- 
site to Crus australis, in relation to the South 
Pole, the intervening space between the two 
constellations being nearly devoid of stars. 
It contains nine visible stars, the largest, a 
Toucan, being only of the third magnitude. 


tou-can-ét, s. [Eng. toucan ; -et.] 
Ornith.: A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Pteroglossus (q.v.). [Toucan.] 


“There ure three species of toucans in Demerara, 
and three diminntives, which may be called toucanets. 
—Waterton: Wanderings in South America. 


tou-ca&ng’, s. [Native name.] A kind of 
boat much used at Malacea and Singapore, 
propelled either by oar or sail, speedy, rather 
flat in the centre, but sharp at the extremities. 


totich, * towch, v.t. & i. [Fr. toucher, from 
O. H. Ger. zucchen; Ger. zucken=to draw 
with a quick motion, to twitch; O. Dut. 
tocken, tucken=to touch; Sp. & Port. tocar 
=to touch; Ital. toccare; cogn. with Lat. 
duco = to draw.] [Tuck, v. ; Tow, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: ‘ 
1. To perceive by the sense of feeling. 
“ All things their forms express, 
Which we can touch, taste, feel, or hear, or see.” 
Davies: Immort. of the Soul, xiii, 
2. To come in contact with in any way, 
but especially by means of the hand, fingers, 
&c. ; to hit or strike gently against. 
“Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine.” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 115, 
3. To strike gently with an instrument, 
stick, or the like. 


“Then with his sceptre that the alee controls, 
He towched the chiefs, and steeJed their manly souls.” 
Pope: Homer ; Miad xiii. 88. 
4, To meddle or interfere with ; to handle. 


“‘No son of Mars descend, for servile gains, 
To towch the booty, while a foe remains,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vi. 86, 


5. To take as food or drink ; to taste. 


“He dies that touches any of this fruit.” 
Shakesp, ; As You Like It, ii. 7, 


6. To strike, to hurt, to injure. 
**T will not towch thine eye.” 
Shakesp.: King John, iv. 1. 
q Hence, to injure or affect, as in character; 
to cause loss or hurt to. 


“No loss shall touch her in my company.” 
Shakesp, ; Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 


7. To come to; to reach, to attam; to 

arrive at. 

“The rapid rise of exchange, which on Wednesday 
morning had touched 82 drachinas to the pound ster« 
ling."—Times, March 15, 1886. 

8. To land at; to come to shore at. 

“ He touched the ports desired.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, i, % 

9. To come near to ; to hit. 


“Then you touched the life of our design.” 
Shukesp. : Troilus & Cressida, it % 


* 10. To affect ; to concern ; to relate to. 
“O Cesar, read mine first ; for mine's a suit 
That touches Cesar nearer.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii. 1, 
11. To handle, speak of, or deal with gently 
or slightly ; to treat of. 


‘“‘Wonders, whiche in the firste booke of Polycroni- 
pee pes suffycyently touched."—Fabyan: Chronycle, 
ay 


c. “ 
* 12. To try or test as with a touchstone ; 
to probe, to try. 
“ Which, being touched and tried, proves valueless ” 
Shakesp. : King John, iii. 
13. To affect, to impress, to strike. 
“Tf any air of music touch their ears.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 
14, To make an impression on; to move, 
to affect; to stir mentally ; to fill with pas- 
sion or other emotion. 
“O agony! the utmost I can do 
Touches him not.” Browning: Paracelsus, V. 
15. To make an impression on; to have an 
effect on. 


‘Its face must be very flat and smooth, and so hard, 
that a file will not touch it, as smiths say when a file 
will not eat, or race it."—Mozxon.: Mechanical Exer- 
cises. 

16. To infect. 

“The life of all his blood 
Is touched corruptibly.” Shkakesp.: King John, v. 7. 
*17. To influence by impulse; to impel 
forcibly. 
‘No decree of mine, 
To touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free will.” Milton: P. L., x. 45. 
*18. To move, to stir up, to excite, to rouse, 
to kindle. 
“Which touched the very virtue of compassion in thee,” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, i, 2. 
19. To render crazy or partially insahe; to 
affect with a slight degree of insanity. (Seldom 
used except in the pa. par.) 

* 20. To censure ; to animadvert upon. 

“ Doctor Parker, in his sermon before them, touched 
them for their living so near, that they went near to 
touch him for his life."—Hayward. 

21. To lay the hand on for the purpose of 

curing of a disease. Said especially of the 
disease called the king’s evil. 


‘“‘Walked round the fortifications, towched some 
scrofulous people, and then proceeded in one of his 
yack to Southampton.”—Macaulay; Hist. Eng. 
ch, viii. 


22. To handle in a skilful manner : 

(1) To play on, as a musician ; to perform, 
as a piece of music, 

“He had not ceased to touch 
The harp or viol which himself had framed.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vil 

(2) To discourse of; to write about; to 
treat of. 

(3) To paint or form as an artist. 

“ Such heavenly touches n’er touched earthly faces.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 17. 

* 23, To mark or delineate slightly or finely ; 
to add a slight stroke or strokes to, as with a 
pen, pencil, brush, &c. 

“The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn 

right. Pope: Essay on Criticism, 22. 

II. Geom. : To meet without cutting; to be 
in contact with. A straight line is said te 
touch a circle when it meets the circle, and, 
being produced, does not cut it. Two circles 
are said to touch each other when they meet 
but do not cut each other. A straight line 
can touch a circle or curve in only one point. 
Two circles or spheres can touch each other 
in only one point, and a sphere can touch a 
plane in only one point. [(Conract, TANGENT.] 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To be in contact; to be in a state of 
junction so that there is no intervening space. 


2. To exercise or use the organs of feeling. 


“ Descend, and touch, and enter.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, xciii. 18 


* 3. To fasten on ; to take effect. 

4, To mention or treat of anything slightly 
or briefly. [ 5. (2).] 

5. To come to land ; to eall in at a port. 


“ Thence [they] stand over towards Cape St. Fran. 
cisco, not touching any ‘where usually till they come 
to Manta.”"—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1684). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2%, ce =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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#6. To reach, to attain, 


“ The vois of the beple touched to the heven, 
So loude crieden they with mery steven.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 2,564, 


TI. Naut.: To have the leech of a sail so 
struck by the wind that a tremulous motion 
is caused by it. 


4 1. To touch at: 

Naut.: To call in at; to come or go with- 
out staying. 

“ The next day we touched at Sidon." —Acts xxvii. 3, 

2. To touch and go: 

Naut.: To rub against the ground with the 
keel, as a vessel under sail, without the speed 
being much lessened. 

3. To touch down: 

Football: To place the ball in touch. 

4, To touch off: 

(1) To sketch hastily ; to finish by touches. 

* (2) To discharge, as a canon. 

5, To touch on: 

*(1) To come or go to for a short time; to 
touch at. 

“T made a little voyage round the lake, and touched 
on the several towns that lie on {ts coasts,"—Addison : 
On Italy. 

(2) To allude to; to speak or discourse of 
briefly. 

“ Touched on Mahomet 
With much contempt.” Tennyson; Princess, ii. 118. 

6. To touch on a proof: To make corrections 
on the proof of an illustration for the guid- 

ance of the engraver. 

7. To touch up: 


(1) To repair or improve by slight touches. 


“What he saw was only her natural countenance 
touched up with the usual improvements of un aged 
coquette."—Addison. 


(2) Toremind. (Collog.) 
8. To touch the wind : 


Naut.: To keep the ship as near the wind 
as possible. 


*9, Touch pot, touch penny: A proverbial 
phrase, signifying No credit given. 


toiich (1), * touche, * towche, s. [Toucs, ».] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of touching, or the state of being 
touched ; contact ; the junction of two bodies 
at the surface, so that there is no intervening 
space. 

“ Their couch affrights me as a serpent's ee 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry V1, iii. 2. 

2. The sense of feeling or common sensation, 
one of the five senses. 

* 3, A touchstone (q.v.). 

* 4, Hence, that by which anything is tested 
or examined; a test, as of gold by a touch- 
stone ; proof, trial, assay. 

“The fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. & 

* 5, Proof; tried qualities. 

“ My friends of noble touch, when I am forth, 

Bid me farewell.” Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, iv. 1. 

* 6, Stone of the kind used as touchstones. 
A term often applied to any costly marble, 
but properly to the basanites of the Greeks, 
a very hard, black granite. 

“ Anew monument of touch and alabaster.”— Fuller. 

7. Any single act in the exercise of an art: 


? 
(1) A stroke of a pen, pencil, or the like. 
“ Artificial strife 
Lives in those touches, livelier than life,” 
Shakesp, : Timon of Athena, i. 1. 
(2) The act of the hand on a musical instru- 
ment. 


“Thou hast indeed a rare touch on thy harp.” 
Matthew Arnold; Empedocles on Etna, i. 1. 


(8) Hence, a musical note. 
“ With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. 
8. The act or power of exciting the passions 
or affections. 
“ Not alone 


The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do strongly speak t’ us.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, i. 2. 
9. Mental feeling or sensation; affection, 
emotion. 
“No beast so fierce but knows a touch of pity.” 
Shakesp, : Richard I/1., i. 2 
10. Trait, characteristic. 
“ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Shakesp.; Trolius & Cressida, iii. 3 
11. A small quantity or degree; a dash, a 
spice, a smack. 
“A touch of trost.”—Field, Jan. 22, 1886, 


12. A stroke; a successful effort or attempt. 
“One meets sometimes with very nice touches of 
raillery.”"—Addison: On Medals. 
* 13, The extent to which a person is in- 
terested or affected. (Slang.) 
“ Print my preface in such a form as, in the book- 
sellers’ phrase, will make a sixpenny touch,”"—Swift, 
* 14, A hint, a suggestion ; slight notice or 
intimation, 
“A slight touch will put him in mind of them."— 
Bacon, 
* 15, Animadversion, censure, reproof. 
“T never bare any touch of conscience with greater 
regret.”—King Charles: Eikon Basilike. 
* 16. Particular application of anything to 
@ person ; personal reference or application, 
‘Speech of towch towards others should be sparingly 
used."—Bacon; Hesays; Of Discourse. 
* 17, Euphemistically, sexual intercourse. 
* Free from toch or soil with her,” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, V. 
18, A boy’s game; tig. 
IL, Technically : 


1. Fine Arts: The peculiar handling usual 
te an artist, and by which his work may be 
nown, 


2. Football: The ground behind a line 
drawn in a line with the goal-posts. 
“Withers nearly scored by a splendid run at the 


top side, but was pushed into touch."—Field, Dec. 6, 
1884. 


3. Music: 


(1) The resistance made to the fingers by 
the keys of a pianoforte or organ. 

(2) The peculiar manner in which a player 
presses the keyboard, whether light, pearly, 
heavy, clumsy, firm, &c. 

4, Obstetrics: The examination of the mouth 
of the womb by actual contact of the hand or 
fingers. 

5, Physiology : 

(1) Human: The sense through which man 
takes cognizance of the palpable properties of 
bodies. In a wide application, it is sometimes 
called the general sense, because by it we be- 
come conscious of all sensory impressions 
which are not the objects of smell, sight, 
taste, or hearing, which are called the special 
senses: even these, however, are held by 
modern biologists te be highly specialised 
forms of touch, which is often called the 
‘“mother of all the senses.” In a more limited 
application, touch is applied to that modifica- 
tion of general sensibility which is restricted 
to the tegumentary surface or to some special 
portion of it, and which serves to convey 
definite ideas as to the form, size, number, 
weight, temperature, hardness, softness, &c., 
of objects brought within its cognizance. 
These sensations are received by the termina- 
tions of the cutaneous nerves, and thence 
conveyed to the brain. The sense of touch is 
distributed over the surface of the body, but 
is much more acute in some parts than in 
others, ¢.g.,in the hand. It is also capable 
of great improvement and development; and 
the blind, who have to depend largely on the 
sense of touch for guidance, acquire extra- 
ordinarily delicate and accurate powers of 
perception with the fingers; difference of 
form, size, consistence, and other characters, 
being readily recognised that are quite inap- 
preciable to those who possess good vision, 
without special education. 


(2) Compar.: The lower Anthropide have 
both the hands and feet thickly set with 
tactile papille (q.v.), and the surface of the 
prehensile tail which some possess is furnished 
with them in abuthdance. Other organs of 
touch exist in the vibrisse, or whiskers, of the 
cat, and of certain rodents. In the Ungulata, 
the lips and nostrils are probably the chief 
seat of tactile sensibility, and this is espe- 
cially so with the Proboscidea. In Birds, 
tactile papillae have been discovered in the 
feet, and they are also present in some lizards. 
A papillary apparatus appears to be absent 
from Serpents, Chelonians, and Fishes, though 
in many of these its want is compensated 
by tentacles, having a high degree of sensi- 
bility. Descending still lower in the scale of 
animal life, organs of touch are found in the 
tentacles of the Cephalopoda and Gasteropoda, 
the palpi and antenne of insects, and the palpi 
of the Arachnida, 


6. Shipbuild. : The broadest part of a ship’s 
plank worked top and but. 

4 1, A near (or close) touch: A narrow es- 
cape; a close shave. (Colloq.) 

2. To be in touch with others: To be in sym- 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophom, exist. ph=f£ 
» -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


pathy with them, so as to understand their 
feelings, ideas, &c. 

3. To keep touch: [KEEP,  (17)]. 

4, To lose touch: 


(1) Mil. : To cease to maintain communica- 
tion with. 


@) Fig.: Tolose knowledge of and sympathy 
with. 


5. To maintain touch : 


*(1) Ord. Lang. : To be steady or true to 
appointment ; to fulfil duly a part or function. 
(2) Mil. : To maintain communication with 
each other; to keep touch. 
“There were frequent halts to enable the regiments 
to maintain touch,’—Pali Mall Gazette, Sept. 14, 1882, 
6. Touch and go: A phrase used either as a 
substantive or adjective, and denoting some- 
thing, as an accident, which had almost 
happened ; a state of imminent explosion or 
danger ; a close shave. 


*7, True as touch: Completely true. Pro- 
bably with a reference to touchstone (q.v.). 


touch-body, s. [TactTILE-corPuUsCLE.] 


touch-down, s. 

Foot-ball: The act of forcing the ball behind 
the line of, but not through, the goal-posts of 
the opposing side. 

{ Touch-down for safety: A touch-down by a 
player behind his own goal of a ball received 
from his own team. 


touch-me-not, s. 


Botany: 


1. Impatiens Noli-tangere, or Noli-me-tan- 
gere ; a succulent annual, one to two feet high, 
with thickened nodes, alternate membranous 
and glabrous leaves, oblong, obtuse, crenato- 
serrate; peduncles one to three flowered ; 
flowers drooping, pale yellow, dotted with 
red. Found in Europe. It derives its popular 
name from the sudden bursting of its seed 
vessels on being touched. Called also the 
Yellow Balsam. 


2. Cardamine hirsuta, which also shoots 
out its seeds on being touched, (Britten & 
Holland.) 


touch -needle, s, 

Assay. : A small bar composed of an alloy 
of gold and silver, gold and copper, or of 
gold alloyed with a proportion of both metals, 
employed in assaying by the touchstone. A 
number are employed ; one being of pure gold, 
a second composed of 23 gold and 1 copper, 
a third of 22 gold and 2 copper, and so on; 
these are rubbed upon the stone, and the 
color of the streak compared with that made 
by the metal to be tested. A further means 
of comparison is afforded by moistening the 
streaks with nitric acid, or by heating the 
stone. Silver is similarly tested by touch- 
needles composed of lead and silver. 


*touch-piece, s. Acoin given by the sove- 
reigns of England to those whom they touched 
for the cure of scrofula or the kiug’s evil. 


“ Before the reign of Charles II. no coius were struck 
specialy for touch-pieces, the gold ‘angel’ havi 
been used for the purpose. The touch-pieces are al 
similar in design. ‘those of the Pretenders, however, 
which were struck abroad, are of much better work 
than those made in England. ... These touch-pieces 
(all of them perforated) are curious relics of a super- 
stition which had existed for many centuries, and 
was only stamped out on the accession of the Bruns- 
wick dynasty."—Atheneum, Oct. 28, 1882. 

touch-warden, s. An assay-warden of 
the goldsmiths. 


toti¢h (2), s. [A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. tache, 
tach, tasche, tasshe, or tacche = tinder; remote 
etym. doubtful.] For def., see etym. ; obso- 
lete except in compounds. 


*touch-box, s. A box withjlighted tinder, 
formerly used by cannoneers to light their 
matches. 


touch-hole, s. The priming-hole or vent 
of a gun. 


touch-pan, s. 
holds the priming. 


touch-paper, s. Paper saturated with 
a solution of nitrate of potash, which ignites 
at once, and burns without flaming. 


touch-wood, s. A soft white substance 
into which wood is converted by the action of 
such fungi as Polyporus igniarius. It is easily 
ignited, and continues to burn for a long time 
like tinder. Called also Spunk. 


The pan of a gun that 
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toiich (3), toiich’-ing, s. [A corrupt. of 
tutsan (q.v.).] (See etym. and compound.) 


touch-leaf, touching-leaf, s. 

Bot. : Hypericum Androsemum. Welsh chil- 
dren commonly put the leaves between the 
pages of their Bibles. 


toiich’-a-ble, a. [Eng. touch, v. ; -able.] Cap- 
able of being touched ; tangible. 


totigh’-ér, s. [Eng. towch, y. ; -er.] One who 
or that which touches; often used in the 
slang phrases, a near toucher, a close toucher = 
a near shave, a close shave. 
q As near as a toucher; As nearly or exactly 
as possible, 


toiich’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. touchy; -ly.] Ina 
touchy or irritable manner; peevishly, tetchily. 


toiich’-i-néss, s. [Hng, touchy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being touchy; peevish- 
ness, irritability. 

“My friends resented it as a motion not guided 
with such discretion as the touchiness of those times 
required."—Aing Charles; Kikon Basilike. 

totich’-ing, pr. par., a., & prep. [Toucs, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Affecting, moving, pathetic: 

as, a touching scene. 

C. As prep. : Concerning ; asregards ; with 

regard or respect to ; as for. 

“He has always laughed at the absurd Cockney 
theory touching oatmeal as a fattener.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Aug. 31, 1885. 

+ touching-line, s. 

Geom. ; A tangent (q.v.). 


totigh’-ing-ly,adv. [Enr, touching ; -ly.] In 

a touching manner; so as to touch or move 
the passions ; feelingly, pathetically. 

“Utterly forgotten, as he touwchingly complained, 


by those for whose sake he lad endured more than the 
bitterness of death. '--dfacaulay: Hist. Eng., cl. xvi. 


totich-stone, s. (Eng. towch (1), and stone.] 
1, Lit. & Min. : The same as BASANITE (q.V.). 
[ToUCH-NEEDLE.] 
2. Fig.: Any test or criterion by which the 
qualities of a thing are tried. 


“Ts not this their rule of such sufficiency, that we 
should use it as a touchstone, to try the orders of the 
church ?"—Hooker ; Kecles. Polity. 


totigh’-y, *touch-ie, a. [Used as if de- 
rived from towch, but really a corruption of 
tetchy (q.v.).] Irritable, peevish, tetchy ; apt 
to take offence. 

“‘Tn South Australia he Amencer haus touchy, and, 
in particular, you must not interfere with his pipe.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 14, 1885. 

totigh (gh as f), *toughe, a. &s, [A.8. tdh 
= tough; cogn. with Dut. taai = flexible, 
Pliant, tough, clammy; Low Ger. taa, tage, 
tau = tough; O. H. Ger. zdhe, zach; M. H. 
Ger. zehe; Ger. 2th, z2ahe,] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Having the quality of flexibility without 
brittleness ; yielding to force without breaking. 
2. Firm, strong, not easily broken ; able to 


endure hardship. 
“No works, indeed, 
That ask robust, tough sinews.” 
Cowper ; Task, iii, 405. 


3. Not easily separated ; viscous, clammy, 
tenacious : as, tough phlegm. 

*4, Stiff; not easily flexible; as, a tough bow. 

5. Hard, severe, difficult: as, a tough job, 
(Colloq.) 

6. Difficult, stubborn, unmanageable. 


“ Obduracy takes place ; callous and tough, 
The reprobated race grows Judgment proof.” 
Cowper: Table-Talk, 458, 


*7, Severe, violent, stormy: as, a tough 
storm. (Colloq.) 
B. As subst. : A rough, a bully. (Amer.) 


“* A yuung tough called Mike, who wants to make a 
reputation for being a desperate character."—J/ulian 
Hawthorne: A Tragic Mystery, ch. xi, 


* To make. it tough: To take pains; also, 
to make a difficulty about a thing, to treat it 
as of great importance. 

tetsh'cem (gh as f), v.i. & t. [Eng. tough; 
-en. 
A. Intrans. : To grow or become tough. 


“ Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, give, and 
toughen.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


B. Trans. : To make tough or tougher, 


totigh’-ened (gh as f), pa. par. or a. 
(ToucHen. ] 


toughened-glass, s. Glass rendered 
tough or less brittle, by being first heated, 
and then plunged into a hot bath of oleaginous 
or alkaline compounds, The process was 
first made known by M. De la Bastie in 1875. 
Called also Tempered glass. 


totigh’-ish (gh as f), a. [Eng. tough ; -ish.] 
Rather tough ; somewhat tough. 
“I whips out a toughish end of yarn,” 
Hood ; Sailor's Apology. 
tough’-ly (gh as f), adv. [Bng. tough; -ly.] 
In a tough manner, 
“Their works, though toughly laboured.” 
Donne: To Mr. J. W. 
toiigh’-néss (gh as f), * tuff-ness, s. 
[Eng. towgh ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being tough; 
flexibility without brittleness or liability to 
fracture. 

2. Viscosity, tenacity, clamminess, glutin- 
ousness. 


“The toughness of the ground which constantly 
ES) the messenger,"—Cook ; Third Voyage, bk. vi, 
ch, v. 


3. Firmness, strength, durability. 


“T confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of 
perdurable toughness."—Shakesp. : Othello, i. 8. 


4, Severity, hardness, difficulty : as, the 
toughness of a task. (Colloq.) 


* tought (ough as A), a. 


téu’-lou-ron, s. [Native Senegal name.] (See 
compound.) 
toulouron-oil, s. 
Chem.: A brown train-oil obtained from 


Pagurus latro, and used by the negroes of 
Senegal as a remedy for rheumatism. (Watts.) 


toim-békHi, tiim’-bék-i, 5. [Turk.) A 
kind of tobacco exported from Persia. 


toun, téon, s. [Town.] (Scotch.) 


toup, s. [Native name.] 

Naut.: A three-masted Malay lugger-boat, 
fifty to sixty feet long and ten to twelve feet 
wide, and about as 
much deep. It isa 
good sailer, and car- 
ries a large cargo, 


tou-pee’, tou-pet’ 


(Tavt.] 


(et as a), s. (Fr. 
toupet, dimin. from 
O. Fr. toupe = a 


tuft of hair, from 
Ger. zopf=a tuft.] 
(Tor.] A kind of 
fore-top; natural 
or artificial hair 
dressed in a parti- 
cular way on the forehead: a small wig or 
upper part of a wig. 


In toupee or gown.” 


toupet-tit, s. 
Ornith. : The Crested Tit, Parus bicolor, 


tour (1), s.  [Fr., for towrn, from towrner = to 
turn (q.v.); Prov. tors, torns=a turn.] 


*1, A turn, a revolution, 


“To solve the tours by heavenly bodies made.” 
Blackmore: Creation. 


*2. A turn, a shift: as, a fowr of duty 
(Milit.). 

3, A going round; hence, a journey in a 
circuit; a circuit, a roving journey, an ex- 
tended excursion. . ] 

“ The Commodore ,. . endeavoured to make the tour 
of the Island."—Anson: Voyages, bk. iii, ch. v. 

J Grand towr: A continental tour through 
France and Switzerland to Italy, and back 
through Germany. It was taken in the eigh- 
teenth and early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by most young men of aristocratic fami- 
lies as the finishing part of their education. 

*4, The circular flight, as of a bird of prey, 
in rising to get above its victim. 

“ The bird of Jove stoop 'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove.” 
Milton: P. Ly xi. 185, 

*5, A course or drive for horses or car- 

riages ; a ride or drive in such a course. 


“The sweetness of the Park is at eleven, when the 
Beau-monde make their tour there.”—Centlivre: 
Basset Table, i, 2. 


*6. Turn, cast, manner, tenor, import. 


TOUPEE. 


Pope; Dunciad, iv, 88. 


‘The whole tour of the passage is this."—ZBentley: | 


Of Free-thinking, § 18. 


*tour (2), s [Towerr, s.] 


* tour, v.i. & t. [Tour (1), s.] 
A. Intrans.: To make a tour; to go ong 
tour. [TouRiIna.] 


B. Trans.: To make a tour or circuit of; 
to travel round. 

“One or two good crews will tour the whole island.” 

—Field, Jun. 9, 1886. 
tou-rac'-6, s. [Native name.]} 

Ornith.: The genus Curythaix (q.v.). Beau- 
tiful African birds, with a short, rather small, 
high bill ; both mandibles notched and finely 
serrated; short, rounded wings, with the 
three first quills graduated ; a long, rounded 
tail, and short strong feet. They have an 
erectile crest on the head. Their prevailin 
colour is green, with purple on the wings an 
the tail. They feed on fruits, and perch on 
the highest branches of trees. 


tour-bill’-ion (i as y), s. [Fr. tourbillon = 
a whirlwind, from Lat. turbo, genit. turbinis 
=a whirlwind, a whirlpool.]} 

Pyrotech.: A firework consisting of a paper 
case filled with inflammable composition, and 
having holes fur 
the escape of the 
flame disposed |: 
around it so as 
to cause the case 
to rise vertical- 
ly and rotate on F 
its axis at the La 
same time. It 
has wings to di- 
rect its motion. FF 


tou-rélle, s. 


[Fr. dimin. of 
tour =a tower.] aes ue 
s 8 ILEY CASTLE, GLOUCES- 
Archeol.: A ~ qeERsHiRE, SHOWING TOURELLE. 


small tower at- 

tached to a castle or mansion, and generally 
containing a winding staircase leading to the 
different stages of the building. [TupoR-sTYLE.] 


téur’-ing, s. [Eng. tour (1), s.; -ing.] Travel- 
ling for pleasure. 

“It is one of the primary conditions of profitable 
touring that, as far as possible, you do not sh 
merely, in railway style, from one terminus to ano 
ther."—Blackie; Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. xvi. 

*téur’-ism, 8. [Eng. towr (1), s.;-ism.] The 
going ou a tour; touring, 

“ Mere tourism and nothing else.”"—Lord Strangford > 
Letters, &c., p. 98, 


tour-ist, s. (Eng. tour (1), s.; ~tst.] One 
who makes a tour; one who travels for plea- 
sure, stopping at different places to examine 
the scenery, &c. 

4] Used also adjectively : as, a towrist ticket, 

a tourist suit. 

* tour-ist/-ie, a. [Eng. tourist; -ic.] Of or 
relating to a tour or tourists. 


téur’-ist-ry, s. The knowledge or practice 
of touring. 


tour’-ma-line, s. [From the Cingalese tura- 
mali, under which name it was first introduced 
into Europe in 1708.) 

Min.: A widely-distributed mineral, the 
transparent coloured varieties being used as 
gem-stones. Crystallization, rhombohedral, 
hemimorphic, prisms often triangular, Hard- 
ness, 7 to 7°5; sp. gr. 2°94 to 3°3; lustre. 
vitreous; colour, shades of black the most 
frequent, but also blue, green, red, often of 
rich shades, sometimes red internally and 
shades of green externally, crystals sometimes 
varying in colour towards the extremities, 
occasionally but rarely colourless ; markedly 
dichroic; transparent to opaque; fracture, 
uneven, sometimes sub-conchoidal; pyro- 
electric. Compos. : very variable, the oxygen 
ratio for the proto- and sesquioxides, and 
also for the boric acid, varying considerably. 
Dana distinguishes the following varieties: 
(1) Rubellite ; shades of red, frequently traz.s- 
parent. (2) Indicolite; of an indigo-blue 
colour. (3) Brazilian sapphire of jewellers ; 
Berlin blue. (4) Brazilian emerald, Chryso- 
lite (or Peridot); green and _ transparent. 
(5) Peridot of Ceylon; honey-yellow. (6) 
Achroite ; colourless. (7) Aphrizite; black. 
(8) Columnar and black, without cleavage or 
trace of fibrous texture. A series of analyses 
and sp. gr. determinations, made by Rammels- 
berg, has suggested the following sub- 
divisions; (1) Magnesia tourmaline, sp. gr. 
8 to 8:07; (2) Iron-magnesia tourmaline, 
mean sp. gr. 3°11; (3) Iron-tourmaline, sp. gr. 
8:13 to 8:25; (4) Iron-manganese-lithia tour- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #2, 0 =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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maline, mean sp. gr. 3083; (5) Lithia tourmia- 
line, mean sp. gr. 3°041. The blowpipe 
reactions vary with the composition, which is 
essentially a boro-silicate of proto- and sesqui- 
oxides. Occurs in granites, notably the 
albitic varieties, schists, and dolomite. Two 
remarkable and unique specimens of the 
variety Rubellite are exhibited in the national 
collection in the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, [TOURMALINE-PLATE.] 


tourmaline-granite, s. 

Petrol. : A granite in which tourmaline (q.v.) 
is a prominent constituent. [LUXULIANITE.] 

tourmaline-granulite, s. 

Petrol.: A variety of granulite (q.v.) in 
which tourmaline is a prominent constituent. 

tourmaline-plates, s. pl. 


Orystall.: Sections of crystals of tourma- 
line cut parallel to the axis. Such sections 
have the property. of polarising light, and 
though now largely superseded by Nicol’s 

risms, are still convenient for some purposes, 


n spite of their colour, owing to their large | 


angular field of vision. 


tourmaline-rock, s. 


Petrol.: A rock consisting principally of 
tourmaline and quartz, varying much in 
texture. 


tourmaline-schist, s. 
Petrol. : A schistose variety of tourmaline 
rock (q.v.). 


tour’-ma-lin-ite, s. [Eng. tourmaline; suf, | 
| *tourn’-ér-Y, s. 


-ite (Petrol.). ] 
Petrol. : Tourmaline-granite (q.v.). 


toéur-ma-lite, s. [TourmaumnitTr.] 


*tourn, s. [Tour (1), s.] 
1, Law: The turn or circuit anciently made 
by the sheriff twice every year for the purpose 


of holding in each hundred the great court 


leet of the county. 


“This is the origin of the sheriffs tourn, which 
decided in all affuirs, civil and criminal, of whatever 
importance, and trom which there lay no appeal but 
to the Wittenagemote."—Burke: Abridgment English 
History, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


2, A spinning-wheel. 


tour’-na-mént, * tor-ne-men, * tor-ne- 
mi-en, * tur-ne-ment, s. [O. Fr. tornoie- 
ment =a tournament, from towrnoier = to 
joust, from tornoi, tornet = a tourney, a joust ; 
rop.= a turning about, from torner = to turn 
q.v.); Ital. torneamento, torniamento.] 

1. An encounter between armed knights on 
horseback in time of peace, as an exercise of 
skill (which was rewarded by honorary dis- 
tinctions), and usually an adjunct of some 
great event, as a royal marriage, &c. The 
tournament was one of the most cherished 
institutions of the middle ages, furnishing, 
as it did, an exciting show, and giving the 
combatants an opportunity of exhibiting their 
skill, courage, and prowess before their friends. 
‘The regulations which governed these displays 
were propounded by the sovereign and en- 
forced by kings-at-arms and heralds. They 
were usually held by the invitation of some 
prince, which was proclaimed throughout his 
own dominions, and frequently also at foreign 
courts, so that parties from different countries 
might join. They differed from jousts, in 
that the latter were merely trials of military 
skill between one knight and another. The 
arms employed were usually lances without 
heads, and with round braces of wood at the 
extremity, and swords without points and 
with blunted edges. Occasionally, however, 
the ordinary arms of warfare were used, and 
it not infrequently happened that angry pas- 
sions were aroused, so that the tournament 
ended in a hostile encounter. Certain qualifi- 
cations of birth were required for admission 
to the tournaments. The place of combat 
was the lists, a large open space surrounded 
by a rope or railing, and having galleries 
erected around for the spectators, the heralds, 
and the judges. The tilting armour was of 
light fabric, and generally adorned with some 
device of a lady’s favour. The prizes were 
delivered to the successful knights by the 
queen of beauty, who had been chosen by the 

dies. On the second day there was often a 
tournament for the esquires, and on the third 

 @ mélée of knights and esquires in the lists. 
_ *2, Encounter ; shock of battle. 


. “ With cruel tournament the squadrons join.” 
a Milton: P. L., xi, 652. 


3. A competition or contest of skill, in 
which a number of individuals take part. 
“The game of lawn tennis has also prospered there, 
and only last year an open tournament... proved a 
great success,"—Field, Aug. 20, 1887. 
tour’-na-sin, s. [Fr.] 
Pottery: A knife for the removal of super- 
fluous slip from the baked ware which has 
been ornamented by the blowing-pot. 


tour-nay’, s. [See def.] 
Fabric: A printed worsted material for 
furniture upholstery, so called from Tournai 
in Belgium. 


tour’-né, a. [Fr.] 
Her.: The same as ConrouRNE or RE- 
GARDANT (q.V.). 


tour-né-for’-té-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. towrne- 
fort(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot-; A tribe of Ehretiacez, having albu- 
minous seeds, 


tour-né-for’-ti-a, s. [Named after Joseph 
Pitton de Tournefort (1656-1708), a Frencb 
traveller and systematic botanist. ] 


Bot.: The typical genus of Tournefortez 
(q.v.). Corolla salver-shaped or rotate, with 
its throat naked ; stamens included within the 
tube of the corolla; stigma peltate; fruit a 
drupe, enclosing two nuts, each two-seeded. 
Known species about fifty, from the warmer 
countries. Tournefortia wmbellata is used in 
Mexico to cleanse ulcers, to allay inflamma- 
vion, and as a febrifuge. 


[Fr. towrner = to turn.) 
Work turned on a lathe ; turnery. 


*tour-nét,, s. [A dimin. from Fr. tour=a 
tower (q.v.).] A turret; a small tower, 


| tour-nétte’, s. [Fr.] 


1, An instrument for spinning. 


2, An instrument used by potters in shaping 
and painting delft and porcelain ware. 


tour-—ney, * tour-naye, * tur-ney, s. 
[O. Fr. tornoi, tornei, tournay.) A tourna- 
ment (q.v.). 

“T tell thee this, lest all too far 
These knights urge tourney into war.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, ii, 20. 

* tour’-ney, v.i. [O. Fr. towrnoier.] [Tour- 

NEY, s.] ‘Io tilt; to engage in a tournament. 


“ But first was question made, which of those knights 
That lately turneyd had the wager wonne.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. v. 7% 


tour’-ni-quét 
(qu as ky), s. [Fr., 
from tourner = to 
turn.] 


Surg. : An instru- 
ment for compress- 
ing an artery in 
amputations. The 
invention of Mo- 
relli, 1674, modi- 
fied by other distin- 
guished surgeons. 
Also used in com- 
pressing aneurisms 


TOURNIQUET. 
and tumours. 
{ Hydraulic towrniquet: The same as 
Barker's Mill. [Mtuu, s.] 
*tour-nois’ (mois as nwa), a. [Fr., so 


called from being coined at Tours.) An epithet 
used only in the compound term livre tournois, 
a French money of acconnt under the old 
régime, worth about 93d. sterling. 


*tour’-nure, s. [Fr., from towrner = to turn.) 
1, Turn, contour, figure, shape. 
2. A stiff, padded bandage worn by women 


fastened round the loins to expand the skirt ; 
a bustle. 


téuse, *tos-en, *toose, * towze, v.t. & i. 
(Cf. Low Ger. tuseln ; Ger. zausen = to touse.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To pull, to drag, to tear, to rend. 


“We'll touse you joint by joint.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 
2. To worry. 


“Asa bear, whom aneny curs have toused.” 
spenser : F, Q., IL., xi, 33, 
B. Intrans.: To pull, to tear. 
“She... strikes, turns, touses, spurns and sprauls.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 7. 
téuse, s. [Tousz, v.] A pulling, a pull, a 
haul, a seizure, a disturbance, (Prov.) 


téus’-er, 3. (Eng. tou(se); -er.]) One who 


touses, 


tous-ey, a. [Tousz, v.] Rough. 


“A large tousey dog, that can kill singly a fox or 
badger."—Field, March 27, 1887. 


téu’-sle, téu’-zle, v.t. [A freq. from touse, 
v. (q.v.).] 
1. To pull or haul about; to put into dis- 
order ; to rumple. 
“She loot Tam touzle her tap-knots,"—Scott 2 01d 
Mortality, ch. xiv. 
2. To ransack. 


“After they had touzled out many a leather poke 
full o' papers.”—Soott: Antiguary, ch. ix, 


tous les mois (as t6 14 mwa), s. 
all the months, every month.] 


Bot. : Canna edulis, a perennial herb, about 
three feet high, a native of Peru, having large 
tuberous roots, stems coloured at the base; 
the corolla, which is red, with a very short 
middle segment. It was introduced into 
hot-houses in 1820, 


tous-les-mois starch, s. 

Chem, : A starch extracted from the tubers of 
Canna edulis, imported chiefly from St. Kitts, 
and sometimes 
called French ar- 
rowroot. The gran- 
ules are large and 
exhibit a glistening 
appearance, flat, 
broad, and ovate in 
form, and slightly 
pointed at the nar- 
row end. The hi- 
lum, which is small 
and cireular, is sit- 
uated near the nar- 
row end of the 
granule, and is sur- 
rounded by a series 
of fine, regular, and distinctly-marked rings. 
The jelly yielded by this starch is said to be 
more tenacious but less clear than that of 
arrowroot, 


téut (1), v4. [Toor(2), v.] 
on the horn or pipe. 


téat (2), vi. & t [A.S, tétian=to project, 
to stick out, to peep out. Allied to Icel. tota 
= the point of ashoe: twuta=a peak, a promi- 
nence; Sw. tut=a point.) [Toor (1), v.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To act as a tout; to spy or watch after 
the movements of racehorses at training. 


“There had been a good deal of before-breakfast 
EG on the Bury side of the town.”"— Field, Oct. 3, 
5. 


2. To seek obtrusively for custom; to can- 
vas for custom. 


“ Barristers’ clerks touting among prisoners and 
prosecutors."—Law Magazine Review, May, 1868, p. 22. 


B. Trans. : To watch, as a tout. 
“The gallops... are less liable to be touted than 
any other training-ground."—/Field, Sept. 4, 1886, 
tout (3), vi. [Etym. doubtful: perhaps the 
same as tout (2), from the pouting out of the 
lips.] To pout; tobe ill-tempered. (Scotch.) 


*tout (1), s. [Tovr(1),v.] The sound of a 
horn. 


(hrs = 


TOUS-LES-MOIS STARCH. 
Magnified 200 diameters. 


To toot; to play 


tout (2), s. [Tour (2), v.] 

1. One who, for a fee, watches the move- 
ments, trials, &c., of horses in training for a 
race, and supplies information for betting 
purposes. 

“ Everybody was industrious, the professional touts 
Berne outnumbered by the amateurs."—/ieid, Oct. 8, 

2. One who touts or canvasses obtrusively 
for custom, as for an inn, a line of convey- 
ances, &c., or as a guide to any object of in- 
terest, or the like. 


tout (3), s. [Tour (2), v.] A huff, a pet, a fit 
of ill-humour or of idleness. (Scoich.) 


tout ensemble (as t6t an-sambl), s. [Fr. 
lit. = all together.) The whole of anything 
taken together; anything regarded as a whole 
without regard to distinction of parts; spe- 
cifically in the fine arts, the general effect of 
a work of art without regard to the execution 
of details. 


téut’-6r, s. [Eng. tout (2), v.3 -er.] One who 
touts for custom ; a tout. 7 

to-tie, a. [Eng. tout (3), v.; -ie= -y.] Lia- 
ble to touts ; peevish, irascible, bad-tempered. 


Ul, bOY; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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*téuze, v.t. [Tousz.] 
téu-zle, v.t. [Tousur.) 


0-vo-mf’-ta, s. [Altered from the native 
bame votomité.) 
Bot. : A genus of Clusiee. Flowers cymose ; 
sepals two or four, the outer ones the larger ; 
tals four or eight ; stamens indefinite ; fruit 
‘our-celled, four-valved, four-seeded. Known 
species twenty-one or more. The bark of 
Tovomita fructipendula, a tree growing in the 
Andes of Peru, is used for dyeing a reddish- 
purple, and also as a medicine. 


tow, *towe, * tow-en, * togh-en, v.t. ori. 
[A.S. tog, stem of togen, pa. par of tedhan, ted 
=to pull, draw ; O. Fries. toya = to pull about ; 
Icel. toga=to draw, pull; tog=a cord, a 
tow-rope; M. H. Ger. zogen =to tear, pull; 
O. H. Ger. ziohan = to draw; Ger. ziehen ; 
Lat. duco.] To drag, as a boat or ship, through 
the water by means ofa rope. Towing is per- 
formed by a tug, a boat, another ship, or by 
men on shore, or by horses, the last being 
generally employed on canals. 


“The third day after, we were relieved from this 
anxiety by the joyful sight of the long-boat’s sails 
upon the water; on which we sent the cutter ine- 
diately to her assistance, who towed her alongside in 
afew hours,”"—<Anson - Voyages, bk. ii. ch. ii. 


tow (1), s. [Tow, v.] 
1, The act of towing; the state of being 
towed, (Generally in the phrase, to take in 
tow.) 


“ Eight of these vessels were set on fire. Several 
were taken in tow.”—AMJacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


2. A rope or chain, used in towing a vessel ; 
a tow-line. 

“(The Phenix] .. . kept her company vntil the 
next morning, then taking in a small cable from her 
for a towe."—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 585. 

tow-boat, s. 

1. Any boat employed in towing a ship or 
vessel ; a tug. 
2. A boat that is being towed. 


tow-hook, s. An artilleryman’s hook, 
used in unpacking ammunition-chests. 


tow-line, s. A hawser or rope used in 
towing a ship or canal-boat ; a tow-rope. 
“‘The men on board were endeavouring to haul in 
the tow-line."—Daily News, Aug. 26, 1884, 
tow-path, s. A towing-path (q.v.). 
“* Both boats were now under the tow-path,.""—Field, 
April 4, 1885. 
tow-rope, s. A rope used intowing ships 
or boats ; a tow-line. 


“She passed the towing-party, and these let go the 
tow-rope.”— Daily News, Aug. 26, 1884. 


tow (2), * tawe, * towe,s. [A.S. tow; cogn. 
with O. Dut. toww = tow; towwe =a weaver’s 
instrument ; Icel. 6 = a tuft of wool; Dan. 
taue = fibre. Closely allied to taw and tew.] 
The coarse part of hemp or flax separated 
from the finer by the hatchel or swingle. 


“Now that part thereof which is utmost and next 
to the pell or rind, is called tow or hurds, and it is the 
worst Bea line or flax."—P, Holland; Plinie, bk. 

paceaids 


* tow-beetle, s. A hatchel or swingle. 


“They are to be beaten and punned... with an 
hurden mallet or tow-beetle made for the purpose.”— 
P, Holland: Plinie, bk. xix., ch. i. 


tow, a. 


tow’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. tow, v.; -age.] 
1, The act of towing. 


“The towage ended as fifty per cent. of such under- 
takings usually do.'—Daily Telegraph, Dec, 14, 1885, 


2. The sum paid for towing. 
*tow-ail, * tow-aille, s. [Towet.] 


t6w’-an-ite, s. [After Wheal Towan, Corn- 
wall, where fine crystals were raised; suff. 
-ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as CHALCOPYRITE (q.V.). 


tow’-ard, tow’-ards (or as tord, tords), 
prep., adv., & a, [A.S. téweard (a.) = future ; 
téweardes = towards (used as a prep., witha 
dative case, and generally following its case), 
from té= to, and weard = becoming, tending 
to, from weorthan (pa. t. weardh) = to become. 
Weard occurs as the second element in many 
A.S, adjectives, as afweard = absent, utan- 
weard = outward, wpweard = upward, &e.] 
A. As preposition (Of both forms): 
1. In the direction of. 
re set his face toward the wilderness.”"—Numbers 


[Toucn.] 


2. Often used to express destination rather 
than direction, and almost as equivalent to to, 


‘IT must away this night toward Padua.” 
Shakesp. : Merchunt of Venice, iv. 1. 


8, With direction to, in a moral sense ; with 
respect to; regarding. 
“His eye shall be evil toward his brother.”"—Deut, 
xxviil 54. 
*4, With a tendency, aim, or purpose to; 
aiming at or contributing to. 


“Doing everything safe toward your love and honour.” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, i, 4. 


* 5, With reference or respect to; as regards. 

“TI will be thy adversary toward Anne Page,”— 
Shakesp,: Merry Wives, ii. 3, 

6. Nearly, about. 


“‘ Towards three or four o'clock.” 
Shakesp.: Rivhard ITI, ili, 6 


* ¥ It was sometimes divided by tmesis. 


“Such trust have we through Christ to God-ward.” 
—2 Corinth. ili, 4. 


* B, As adv. (Of both forms): In preparation ; 
near at hand. 


“We havea trifling, foolish banquet towards.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i. 5. 


C. As adjective (Of the form toward, pron. 
t0'-werd) : 

1, Yielding, pliable, docile, obedient ; ready 
to learn or do ; not froward. 


“Thei be taught to enstructe and bringe vp siche 
towerde yonge men in the knowlege of tongnes and 
worde uf God."—J/oye. Exposicion of Daniel, ch. i. 


*2, Forward, bold. 


“That is spoken like a toward prince.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, ii. 2. 


* 3, Near at hand; close. 


“What need I[ to tell what a mischiefe is toward, 
when straw and drie wood is cast into the fire?”"— 
P. Vives: Instruct. Christian Woman, bk. i., ch. v, 


* to'-ward_-li-néss, s. [Eng. towardly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being towardly ; 
docility ; readiness to learn or do ; aptness. 


“‘ There lacked no towardliness, nor good disposition 
in Cato's son, to frame himself vertuons: for he was 
of so good a nature, that he shewed himself willing to 
follow whatsoever his father had taught him.”— 
North: Plutarch, p, 298. 


* to-ward_-ly, a. [Eng. toward ; -ly.] Ready 
to learn or do; apt, docile, obedient; com- 
pliant with duty. 


“A very proper and towardly yong gentleman.”— 
Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 600. 


* to’- ward -néss, * to- ward -nesse, s. 
[Eng. toward ; -ness.]) The quality or state of 
being towardly ; docility, towardliness. 

“ Wonderfull towardnesse and natural inclinacion to 
vertue,"—Udal. Luke ii. 

tow’-ards (or as tords), prep. & adv. [To- 

WARD. ] 


t6w’-cock, s. [Chinese tow-cok.] 
Bot. : (1) Dolichos sinensis; (2) Vigna sin- 
ensis. 


* tow’-él (1), s. 


dament. 


(Tewe..] A pipe; the fun- 


t6w’-él (2), * tow-ail, * tow-aille, * tow- 
ell, s. [Fr. towaille=a towel; O. Fr. toaille, 
toeille; Low Lat. toacula; Sp. toalla; Ital. 
tovaglia. All of Teutonic origin, from O. H. 
Ger. twahilla, dwahilla ; M. H. Ger. dwehele ; 
Ger. zwehle =a towel, from O. H. Ger. twahan ; 
M. H. Ger. dwahen = to wash ; Icel. thud (pa. 
par. thveginn); Dan. toe; A.S. thwedn (for 
thwahan); Goth. thwahan = to wash. Cf. 
Dut. dwaal =a towel; dweil =a clout.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : A cloth used for wiping the 
hands, face, &c., especially after washing; 
any cloth used as a wiper in domestic use. 


“The attendants water for their hands supply: 
And, having wash'd, with silken towels dry.” 
Dryden ; Virgil ; dneid i, 983, 


II, Ecclesiastical : 

1. The rich covering of silk and gold which 
used to be laid over the top of the altar ex- 
cept during mass. 


2. A linen altar-cloth. 


* 4 (1) A lead towel: A bullet. (Slang.) 


“ Rub his pate with a pair of lead towels.” 
James Smith, 


(2) An oaken towel: A cudgel. (Slang.) 
“T have a good oaken towel at your service,”"—Smol- 
lett: Humphrey Clinker, i. 83. 

towel-gourd, s. 

Bot.: Luffa wgyptiaca, or pentandra, Momor- 
dica Luffa (Linn.), and the Louff or Louffah of 
the Arabs, [Lurra.] Fruit oblong, round, 
smooth, marked with longitudinal lines. It 
is from one to three feet long, and about three 
inches in diameter. When cleansed from the 


tow-él, v.t. 


pep it is used by the natives as a sponge oF 
esh-rubber, and is also employed in the manu- 
facture of hats, baskets, gun-wadding, &c. 
Louffahs are now largely imported into Eng- 
land, and sold under their Arabic name as 
flesh-rubbers. 


towel-horse, s. A wooden frame er 
stand on which to hang towels. 


towel-rack, s. A frame or rod on which 
to hang towels to dry. 


towel-roller, s. <A revolving wooden 
bar placed horizontally for hanging a looped 
towel on. 


[From the phrase ‘‘ to rub down 
with an oaken towel.”] To beat with a stick ; 
to cudgel. (Slang.) [TowsL, s., {J (2).] 


toéw-ell-ing, s. [Eng. towel (2), s. 3 -ing.] 


1, Coarse linen fabric, such as huck-a-back, 
diaper, &c. 

*9, A towel. 
Duchess.) 

3. A thrashing, a scolding. (Slang.) 


(Browning: Flight of the 


tow’-er, * tour, * toure, * towre, * tur, s. 


(O. Fr. tur (Fr. towr), from Lat. turrem, aceus. 
of turris = a tower; cogn. with Gr. tupats, 
tUppis (tursis, twrris)=a tower, a bastion. 
Cf. Gael. torr =a hill, a mountain, a tor (q.v.)3 
Irish tor=a castle; Welsh twr=a tower; 
A.S. torr =a rock.] 


1, Arch.: A structure lofty in proportion 
to its base, and circular, square, or polygonal 
in plan, frequently consisting of several stories, 
and either insulated or forming part of a 
church, castle, or other edifice. Towers have 
been erected from the earliest ages as memo- 
rials, and for purposes of religion and defence. 


| For the various kinds of edifices classed 
under the generic title of tower, see Cam- 
PANILE, KEEP, s., MINARET, PaGoDA, PEEL, 8., 
Pxaros, Rounp Tower, Spire, STEEPLE. 


*9, Ancient War: A tall, movable wooden 
structure used in storming a fortified place. 
The height of the tower was such as to over- 
top the walls and other fortifications of the 
besieged place. Such towers were frequently 
combined with a battering-ram, and thus 
served the double purpose of breaching the 
walls and giving protection to the besiegers. 


* 3, A citadel, a fortress. 


“Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong 
tower from the enemy.’—/salm 1xi. 3, 


*4, Any building for defence and shelter. 
“ And bildide a tow, and hiride it to erthe tilleris & 
wente fer in pilgrimage."— Wycliffe: Matthew xxi. 

* 5, Costume: A high commode, or head- 
dress, worn by females in the reign of 
William III. and Anne. It was composed of 
pasteboard, ribbons, and lace, the two latter 
disposed in alternate layers ; or the ribbons 
were formed into high, stiffened bows, covered 
or not, according to taste, by a lace scarf or 
veil that streamed down on each side of the 
pinnacle. 


“Her greatest ingenuity consists in curling up her 
Towre, and her chiefest care in putting it on, for to 
make it fit right she so bedaubs her brow with gum 
and powder that it glistens like a Woodstreet cake, or 
ice dreg’d with snow."—7he Ape-Gentle-woman, or the 
Character of an Exchange-wench (1675), p. 1. 


* 6, High flight, elevation. 


*tower-capped, a. Surmounted by a 
tower or towers. 


“Yon tower-capp'd Acropolis.” 
jipete + Siege of Corinth, 1. 


[TURRET-CLOCK.] 
A court or yard in the 


tower-clock, s. 


tower-court, s. 

interior of a fortress. 

“Without the tower-court is a ruined chapel.”— 
Scott : Eve of St. John. 

tower-cress, s. 

Bot.: Arabis Turriia. So named from its 
having been found on the tower of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; it is, however, only natural- 
ized in Britain. The cauline leaves are am- 
plexicaul, the pods flat, linear, and recurved, 
with thick margins, and enesse, longitudinal 
venation. 


* tower - crowned, a. 


TOWER-CAPPED (q.V.). 
“ He reach’d the summit of his tower-crowned hill.” 


Byron : Corsair, i. 14. 

tower-mustard, S. 

Bot.: Arabis perfoliata ; called also Twrritis 
glabra, So named because the tapering growth 
of the inflorescence resembles the form of a 
Dutch spire. (Prior.) Called also Towers- 


The same as 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cub, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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mustard, Towers-treacle, and Towerer. (Wt- 
thering.) It is an annual or biennial, two to 
three feet high, with nearly glabrous, glau- 
cous, obovate, sinuate or lobed, radical leaves, 
the cauline ones amplexicaul, entire, and au- 
ricled; the petals erect, pale yellow. The 
name Tower-mustard is also applied to the 
genus Turritis. (Loudon.) 
tower-shell, s. (TurRITELLA.] 


téw-ér, *tour, *towre, v.i. &t. [Towss, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, To rise aloft ; to rise to a great height. 


“The hills and precipices within land towered up 
considerably above the tops of the trees."—Anson: 


Voyuges, bk. ii., ch. i. 

2. To rise and fly high; to soar; to be lofty 
or eminent. 

“He may descend pee profoundness, or tower into 

sublimity.—/dler, No. 1, 

II. Falconry: To rise like a falcon or hawk 
in order to descend on its prey ; hence, to be 
on the look out for prey. [PRIDE (1), s., I. 8.] 

* B. Trans.: To rise aloft into; to soar 
into, 

“ Vet oft they quit 
The dark, and rising on stiff penuons, tower 
The mid-aérial sky, Milton; P. L., vii. 441. 
tow -éred, a. [Eng. tower, s.; -ed.] Fur- 
nished, adorned, or defended with towers, 


<< iS tow'red fane, and my rich city'd seat, 
ith villages, and dorps, to make me most 
compleat,” 


téw'-ér-ér, s. 


MUSTARD. | 


* tow’-ér-ét, * towr-et, s. [Eng. tower, s. ; 
dimin. suff. -e/.] Asmall tower. (ToURELLE.] 


“Tt was dowble walled with many mighe nod strong 
towrets."—Joye.: Exposicion of Daniel, c 


t6w’'-ér-ing, a. [Eng. tower; -ing.] 
1, Rising or soaring aloft. 


“ There from the chase Jove's tow'ring eagle bears, 
On golden wings, the Phrygian to the stars.” 
Pope: Statius ; The Bard, 640, 
2. Rising to a height ; very high. 


“ Lewis, in spite of highheeled shoes and a towering 
wig, hardly reached the middle height.”—J/acaulay + 
Hist. Eng., ch, xiii 


( ah ene violent, outrageous, furious. 
Colloq.) 


“ Russell went HNO 8 towering passion.—Macaulay : 
Rist, Eng., ch, xxii. 


+ to6w’-ér-lét, s. [Eng. tower; 
-let.]) A small tower ; a turret. 


si Oar guiding star 
Now from its towerlet streameth far.” 


J. Baillie, in Annandale, 
téw’-ér-wort, s. [Eng. tower, and wort.] 
Bot.: A book-name for Arabis perfoliata. 
[TowEeR-MUSTARD.] 


*to6w'-ér-y, a. (Eng. tower, s.; -y.] Having 
towers ; adorned or defended with towers ; 
towered. (Pope: Homer; Odyssey, vii. 103.) 


tow’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Tow, v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: A mode of dragging a vessel 
through the water by a rope from another 
vessel, or from the shore. 


towing-bridle, s. 
Naut.: A chain with a hook at each end 
for attaching a towing-rope to. 


towing-net, s. A net to be towed be- 
hind a moving ship with the view of collect- 
ing specimens of marine animals and plants. 
It is generally made of bunting or similar 
material sewed around a wooden hoop, The 
cords intended to keep it in its place may be 
held in the hand, but are more frequently 
tied to some portion of the stern of the vessel, 
which will keep the net free from the ship’s 
wake. 


towing-path, s. The track on the berme 
of a canal for the draft animals. 


towing-post, towing-timber, s. A 
stout post on the deck of a tug-boat to fasten 
the towing-line to. 


towing-rope, s. [Tow-rops.] 


*toun, *towne,s.&a. [A.S8. tin= 
a fence, a Tomestent a village, a town, from 
t#nan = to enclose ; cogn. with Dut. tuin=a 
fence, a hedge; Icel. tin =an enclosure, 
a homestead, a dwelling-house; O. H. Ger. 
zin = 8 hedge ; Ger. 2wun; ef. also Ir. & 


Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 21. 
[Eng. tower; -er.] [TowER- 


dimin. suff. 


Gael. dun=a fortress; Wel. din=a hill- 
fort ; dinas =a town.) 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A place enclosed or fenced in ; a collec- 
tion of houses inclosed within walls, hedges, 
or the like for defence; a walled or fortitied 
place, 

“Seven walled towns of strength.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, iil. 4, 

2. A collection of houses, larger than a 
village, (Used in a general sense, and in- 
cluding city or borough. Often used in 
opposition to cowntry, in which case it is pre- 
ceded by the definite article.) 

4] The term is.often used absolutely, and 
without the proper name of the particular 
place, to denote the metropolis, county-town, 
or a particular city, in which, or in the Vicinity 
of which, the speaker or writer is: as, To 
live in town, To go to town, To be in town. 
In this usage in England, London is the town 
particularly referred to in most cases. 

3. A number of adjoining or nearly adjoin- 
ing houses, to which belongsa regular market, 
and which is not a city or the see ofa bishop. 

“ Razeth your cities and subverts your towns.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry V1., ii, 8. 

4, The body of inhabitants residing in a 
town; the townspeople, 

“The town will rise.” Shakesp.: Othello, ii. 8, 

5. A township ; the whole territory within 
certain limits. 


6. A farm or farmstead ; a farmhouse with 
its outbuildings, (Scotch.) 

“The door was locked, as is usual in landward towns 
in this country.”—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. viii. 

II, Law; A tithing, a vill; a sub-division of 
a county, as a parish is a sub-division of a 
diocese. (Blackstone: Comment., Int., § 5.) 

B. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a town; 3; urban: as, town life, town 
manners. 


Y Town and gown: (Gown, s.]. 


* town-adjutant, s. 

Mil. : An officer formerly on the staff of a 
garrison, and ranking as a lieutenant. His 
duties were to maintain discipline, &c. 


*town-box, s. The money-chest of a 
town or inunicipal corporation ; common fund. 


“Upon the confiscation of them to their town-box or 
exchequer."—Gauden; Tears of the Church, p, 11, 


town-clerk, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: In New England the town- 
clerk is an officer of some importance, his 
duty being to keep a record of all votes passed 
in the town meetings, and of the names of 
candidates and the number of votes for each 
in county and state elections. The marriages, 
births, and deaths in the township are recorded 
by him, descriptions of the public roads are 
kept, and all matters of town-record attended to. 
In England his duties comprise the keeping 
the records of the borough and the lists of 
burgesses, and the taking charge of voting- 
papers at municipal elections, &c. In Scotland 
he hasa variety of duties imposed upon him. He 
is the adviser of the magistrates and the coun- 
cil in the discharge of their judicial and ad- 
ministrative functions, attends their meetings, 
and records their proceedings. He is the 
custodian of the burgh records, from which 
he is bound to give extracts when required. 

2. Scripture : we translation, in Acts xix. 
85 (A.V. & R.V.), of Gr. 6 ypayparevs (ho 
grammateus)= the keeper of the city records. 


town-council, s. The governing body 
in a municipal corporation elected by the 
people, Their principal duties are to manage 
the property of the municipalty, impose taxes 
for public purposes, pass by-laws for the proper 
government of the town, for the prevention of 
nuisances, &c. In many of the cities of the 
United States, as in those of Pennsylvania, a 
double municipal legislature exists, consisting 
of a Select and Common Council, each measure 
proposed being required to pass both chambers 
and be signed by the mayor to become effective. 
In English towns the council is a single legis- 
lative body. 


town-councillor, s. A member of a 
town-council, who is not an alderinan. 


town-cress, 5. 
Bot. : Lepidium sativum, the Garden Cress, 


town-crier, s. A public crier; one who 
makes proclamation of public meetings, auc- 


a losses, &c., generally with sound of @ 
ell. 


“Tf you mouth it, as many of your players do, T a 
zs lief the town-crier spoke my lines."—Shakesp. 
Hamlet, iii. 1. 

town-hall, s. A large hall or building 
belonging to a town or borough, in which the 
meetings of the town-council are usually held, 
and which is also frequently used as a place 
of public assembly ; a town-house. 
“These came together in the new town-hall.” 


Longfellow: Poet's Tale, 
town-house, s 


1, A town-hall; an hdtel de ville. 


“A town-house built at one end will frent the church 
that stands at the other.”—Addison: On Italy. 


2. A private residence or mansion in town, 
in opposition to one in the country. 


town-meeting, s. The mode of town- 
ship government in yogue in New England, 
through which the people directly govern 
themselves. Annual town-meetings are held, 
at which all the voters of the township are 
expected to be present and to vote, while any 
one is privileged to offer motions or to discuss 
those offered. Appropriations for the town 
expenses are made, town-officers elected, and 
Ineasures relating to town affairs adopted or 
rejected, The institution of the town-meeting 
has not been widely adopted outside of New 
England. It is the most complete form of 
democracy now existing, the people directly 
governing themselves. The system could not 
well be applied in large cities. 


*town-rake, s. 
about town ; a rake. 


town-talk, s. The common talk of a 
town, or the subject of general conversation. 
““Was much noised abroad, not only in the town 
where he dwelt, but also it began to be the town-talh 
Anise) some other places,” "—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, 
Pp 
*town-top, parish-top, s. A large 
top, formerly common in English villages, 
for public exercise. It was whipped by seve- 
ral boys at the same time. 


town-weed, s. 
Bot. : Mercurialis perennis. From its growth 


in towns and town gardens. (Pratt.) More 
probably M. annua. (Britten & Holland.) 


*towned, a. Furnished 
with towns. 


“The continent is . 
towned,.”"—Hackluyt : 


*t6wn’-ish, a. (Eng. town; -ish.] Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of the inhabitants of a 
town, or of their mode of life, manners, cus- 
toms, &c. 

“Would nedes go se her townish sisters house.” 
Wyat: Of the Meane & Sure Estate. 

*téwn-léss, a. (Eng. town; -less.] Having 

no town or towns ; destitute of towns. 


*téwn'-lét, * town-lette, s 
dim. suff. -let.] A small town, 


“The poor schoolmaster of a provincial townlet,"— 
Southey : Doctor, ch. exviii. 


Toé6wn’-ley, s. (Prop. name.] (See compound.) 


Townley-marbles, s. pl. A collection 
of Greek and Roman sculpture, forming a por- 
tion of the gallery of antiquities in the British 
Museum, and so named after Charles Townley, 
Esq., of Townley, Lancashire, by whom the 
collection was made. 


*town'-scape, s. [Formed from town, on 
analogy of lundscape (q.v.).] A view of a 
town. 


“Tt is a landscape, or rather a townscape.”"—Lord RB. 
Gower; Figure Painters of Holland, p. 66. 


téwns'-folk (J silent), s. (Eng. town, and 
folk.) The people of a town orcity ; towns. 
people. 


eye ship, *towne-shyp, s. [Eng. town; 
°S/UUp. 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The corporation of a town; the district 
or territory of a town. 

“Tam but a poor Fist eT of our whole township.” 
—Shakesp, ? 2 Henry V/., 

2, A territorial district, subordinate to a 
county, into which many of the states are 
divided, and comprising an area of five, six, 
seven, or perhaps ten miles square, the in- 
habitants of which are invested with certain 
powers for regulating their own affairs, such 


A man living loosely 


[Eng. town; -ed.] 


. very well peopled and 
Voyages, iii, 254, 


[Eng. town; 


nt 
‘pdil, b6y; pdat, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f% 
cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhi. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, ae, &e. = bel, del 
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townsman—toyman 


as repairing roads, providing for the poor, and 
similar duties. 

Il. Law: A town or vill, where there are 
more than one in a parish. 


t6wns'-man, s. (Eng. town, and man.) 

1. An inhabitant of a town. In this sense 
chiefly used in contradistinction to Gowns- 
man, 1. (q.v.). 

2. One of the same town with another. 


“The subject of debate, a townsman slain.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xviii, 578, 


8. A select man ; an officer of a town in New 
England, who assists in managing the affairs 
of a town. 


t6wns'-péo-ple, s. pl. [Eng. town, and people.] 
The inhabitants of a town or city, townsfolk ; 
especially in distinction from country-folk. 


téwn’-ward, téwn’-wards, adv. [Eng. 
town ; -ward, -wards.] Toward the town; in 
the direction of the town. 


“ Thus he spake, and turn'd the oxen 
Townwards ; sad they went, and slow,” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. 16, 


*towr’-6t, s. [Towerer.] 


Téws'-€r, s. (Eng. tows(e), v.; -er.]_ A name 
frequently given to a dog, originally either 
frow its rough coat, or from a habit of worry- 
ing. Now used without any special reference 
to the meaning of the word, [TovusE, v.] 


tows’ ie, a. [Eng. tows(e); -ie=-y.] Rough, 

se cae: (North & Scotch.) 

“ His breast was white, his towzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat of ‘glossy black.” 
Burns; The Two Dogs. 

tow’-y, * tow-ie, a. [Eng. tow (2), 8.3 -y.] 

Consisting of, resembling, or of the nature of 

tow. 


“When they be sufficiently watered, you shall know 
by the skin or rind thereof if it be loose and readie to 
depart from the towie substance of the stem. "—P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk. xix. ch. i 


tox-As-tér, » ([Gr. rééov (toxon)=a bow, 
and aoryjp (astér) = a star.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Echinoidea, charac- 
teristic of the Lower Neocomian. (OQwen.) 


tdx’-ic, tox’-ic-al, a. [Gr. roftxdy (toxikon) 
= (poison) for smearing arrows with, from 
roéov (tozon)=a bow.) Of or pertaining to 
poison ; poisonous. 


“One recipient affirming that it is particularly 
good food, and another that it is a particularly toxic 
poison.”"—Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1880, p. 586, 


tdx’-ic-ant, s. [Eng. tovic; -ant.] A term 
applied’ by Dr. Richardson to a poison of 
a stimulating, narcotic, anesthetic nature, 


which, when habitually indulged in, seriously 
affects the health. 


tox-i¢-i-ty, s. [Eng. toxic ; -ity.] The qual- 
ity or state of being toxic. 

tdx-i-c6-10%’-ic-al, a. [Eng. tozicolog(y); 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to toxicology. 


tdx-1-cd-15g-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tozico- 
logical ; -ly.] In a toxicological manner; ac- 
cording to the principles of toxicology. 


tdx-i-cdl’-6-gist, s. [Eng. toxicolog(y) : -ist.] 
One who is skilled in toxicology; one who 
treats of poisons. 


tdx-i-cOl-36-gy, s. (Gr. rogixdy (toxikon) = 
(poison) for smearing arrows: rogor (toron) = 
a bow (in pl. roéa (tora) = bow and arrows, 
sometimes arrows only), and Adyos (logos) = a 
word, a discourse.] That bran ch oe medicine 
which treats of poisons and their antidotes, or 
of the morbid and deleterious effects of exces 
sive and inordinate doses and quantities of 
medicine. 

tdx’-ine, tdx’-in, « A ptomaine produced 
by cultivating pathogenic bacteria in broth or 
other nutrient liquid. 

tdx-d-cim’-pa, s.  [Gr. ré£ov (toxon)=a 
bow, and xay.mj (kampé) = a caterpillar.] 
( hi: The apie} genus of Toxocampide 
q.v.). 

téx-d-cim “pide, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tozo- 
camp(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.) 

Entom.: A family of Noctuina. Moths of 
moderate size, the thorax smooth with a 

Taised collar; abdomen smooth, somewhat 
flattened ; the wings not dentate. Larva 
smooth, elongate, attenuated at each end, 
with sixteen legs. 


tdx-S¢'-Er-As, s. [Gr. rfov (toxon) =a bow, 
ae k€pas = =a horn.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Ammonitide, having 
the shell simply arcuate or bent like a horn. 
Twenty species, ranging 
from the Lower Oolites 
to the Gault, but-the 
genus is characteristic- 
ally Cretaceous. 


tox-6¢'-Er-ts, s. [Toxo- 
CERAS.] TOXOCERAS ANNULARE. 
Entom.: A genus of Col- 
lembola, with three species, two of which 
(Toxocerus plumbeus and T, niger) are British. 
(Lubbock.) 


tdx’-d-don, s. (Gr. réfor (tozon) = a bow, and 
ddovs (odous), genit. d6ovros (odentos)=a tooth.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Owen’s Toxodontia 
(q.v.). They were about the size of a Hippo- 
potamus ; the teeth consist of large incisors, 
very small lower canines, and strongly-curved 
molars, all with persistent roots. According 
to Cope, the tarsal bones :ore nearly resemble 
those of the Proboscidea than any other known 
Ungulates. The genus was discovered by 
Darwin, and many specimens have since been 
found in Pleistocene deposits near Buenos 
Ayres, and have been described by Owen, 
Gervais, and Burmeister. 


tdx-6-ddn’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. pl. [Toxopon.] 

Paleont.: An order of Mammalia founded 

by Owen for the reception of the genera Tox- 
odon and Nesodon (q.v.). 


tdx-dph-i-lite, s. & a. [Gr. rééor (toxon) = 
a bow, and @iAéw (philed) = to love.] 
A, As subst.: A lover of archery ; one who 
devotes much time to exercise with the bow 
and arrow. 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to archery. 
“By newer and fresher toxophilite data."—Field, 
July 16, 1887. 
¥ A Toxophilite Society was established in 
London in 1781, and still exists. 


*tox-dph-i-lit’-ic, a. [Eng. toxophilit(e) ; 
-ic.) The same as TOXOPHILITE (q.V.). 


"etek ly, s. [Toxopuuitirs.] Archery. 


“A very High reputation amongst the votaries of 
toxophily —Field, July 16, 1887. 


tox -0-toy, s. [Gr. rogéms (toxotés) = a bow- 
man.) 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Squamipinnes (q.v.), 
with two species, from the East Indies. Body 
short, compressed, covered with scales of a 

moderate size ; . ae 
snout pointed, 
with wide lat- 
eral mouth and 
projectivg un- 
der jaw; one 
dorsal, with five 
strong spines 
on posterior 
part of the 
back ; anal with 
three spines. 
Toxotes jacula- 
tor, the more 
common spe- 
cies, ranges to 
the coast of 
Australia. It 
owes its speci- 
fic name to its 
habit of throw- 
ing a drop of 
water at insects which it perceives near the 
surface in order to make them fall in, and 
so bring them within its reach. The Malays 
keep it in a bowl in order to witness this 
habit, which persists in captivity. 

2. Paleont.: From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolea. 


toy (1), s. & a [Dut. twig =tools, utensils, 
implements, trash; speeltwig = playthings, 
toys; Icel. tygi = gear; Dan. toi = stuff, 
things, gear ; legetot =a plaything, a toy, from 
lege=to play; Sw. tyg= gear, stuff, trash; 
Ger. zeug = stuff, matter, material, trash; 
spielzeng = toys, from spiel =a game, play ; 
cf. Dut. toot = attire, ornament; tooten= to 
adorn.] 


A, As substantive: 
* 1. A nick-nack, an ornament, a bauble. 


“ Any silk, any thread, any ae for your head.” 
Shakesp. ‘inter's Tale, iv. 2 


TOXOTES JACULATOR. 


* 2, A thing for amusement, but of no real 
value ; a trifle. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI... iv. 1.) 
3. A child’s plaything. 
“* Men deal with life as children with their play, 
Whe first inisuse, then cast their roys away. 
Cowper: Hope, 128 


4, A matter of no importance ; a trifie, 


“Ts duty a mere stan or an employ! ? 
Life an intrusted talent, or a toy!” 
Cowper: Retirement, 650. 
* 5, Folly ; trifling practice ; silly opinion. 
“The things which so long experience of all ages 
hath confirmed aud made profitable, let us not pre- 


sume to condemn as follies and toys..— Hooker: Eccles. 
Polity. 


* 6. Amorous dalliance ; play, sport. 


“ So said he, and forbore not glance or He 
Of amorous inteut.” Milton > P. L., ix. 1,084, 


*7, An old story; a silly tale. 


“T never may believe 
These antic fables, nor these fairy toys.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, ¥.& 
* 8. An idle faney ; an odd conceit, 


“ The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain.” 
Shakesp, > Hamlet, L & 


* 9, A slight representation. 


“Shall that which hath always received this com 
struction, be now disguised with a toy of novelty.”"— 
Hooker ; Eccles. Polity. 


* 10. The same as Toy-MuTCH (q.yY.). 


“ Enveloped in a toy, from under the protection of 
which some of her grey tresses had escaped.”—Scott > 
Old Mortality, ch. xxxix. 


11. A toy-dog (q.v.). 


“Tu the Toys equal first went to the well-known Wee 
Flower and a very good black-and-tan called Little 
Jem."— Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


B, As adj. : Made or used as a toy or play- 

thing, not for ‘actual service, 

““Whose career is not unfrequently brought to a 
close by the bursting of a toy canvon.’—Daily Tele 
graph, Aug. 25, 1885, 

{ To take toy: To be restive ; to start. 

“ The hot horse, hot as fire, 
Took toy at this.” Two Noble Kinsmen, v, & 

toy-dog, s. A toy-terrier (q.v.). 


toy-mutch, s. A close linen or woollen 
cap, without lace, frill, or border, and with 
flaps covering the neck and part of the shoul- 
ders, worn by.old women. (Scofch.) 


toy-spaniel, s. A breeder's name for 
spaniels (q.v.) of the King Charles and Blen- 
heim breed. (V. Shaw: Book of the Dog, ch. 
xxiii.) 

toy-terrier, s. A pigmy variety of the 
Black-and-tan wartical (See extract.) 


“Tu-breeding is certain, if carried too far, to stunt 
the growth of any animal, and this is, without any 
doubt, the weans by which the modern toy-terrier was 
first originated. —}. Shaw. Book of the Dog, ch. xxii 


* toy, vi. && [Toy, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To dally amorously ; to play, to sport. 
“ Whiles thus she talked, ty thus she toyd.” 


F. Il, 
2. To trifle. %- Seles 


“They EERE holy baptisme in toying ete 
for that they ask questions of an infant which cannot 
auswer."—Hooker: Eccles. Polity, bk. v., § 64 (Note.} 


B. Trans. : To treat foolishly. 


* téy’-ér, s. [Eng. toy; -er.] One who to 
one who is full of trifling tricks ; a trifler. — 
“Wanton Cupid, idle toyer.” J. Harrison, 


*téy-ful, a. [Eng. toy; -ful().] Full of 
trifling play or dalliance; sportive, game- 
some, 

“Tt quick’ned next a toyful ape.” 
Donne: Progress of the Soul. 
* téy’-ish, * toi-esh, a. [Eng. foy ; -ish.] 
1, Trifling, wanton. 
2. Of the nature of a toy or plaything; fit 
for a child’s plaything. 


“ Away, ye toyish reeds, that once could please 
My softer lips, and nt m aoe to ease.” 


Diss Novissima, 
8. Small; like a toy dog. 
“ Richmond Puzzle, fourth prize, is at present small 
and toyish,"— Jan, 23, 1836, 
* t6y-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. foyish; -ly.] Ina 
toyish or trifling manner, 
*téy’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. toyish;-ness.] Dis- 
position to toy or trifle; wantonness, trifling. 


= BS society will discredit that teyishrness of 
m fancy, that plays tricks with words, and 
Fralick with the caprices of frothy imagination.” — 


+67 man, s. [Eng. toy, and man.] One who 
eals in toys. 


“ Milliners, toymen, and jewellers came down from 
London.”*— Macaulay al meee ch. fit 


fSte, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ymite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, e=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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t6y’-0, s. [Guianan.] 

Bot, & Pharm.: An unidentified fragrant 
plant growing in British Guiana. An infusion 
and syrup of the leaves and stems are em- 
ployed as a remedy in chronic coughs, (Z'reas. 
of Bot.) 


*t6y-oiis, a. [Eng. toy; -ous.] Trifling. 
“ Against the hare in all 
Prove toyous." Warner: Albions England, Vv. 27. 
téy-shop, s. [Eng. toy, and shop.] A shop 
where toys are kept for sale, 

“ Fans, silks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay so 
thick together, that the heart was nothing else but a 
toyshop."— Addison, 

*tdéy-sdme, a. [Eng. toy; -some.] Disposed 
to toy or trifle; wanton. 

“Two or three toysome things were said by my lord.” 
—Richardson: Sir C, Grandison, v. 299, 

téyte, v.i. [Cf totter.) To totter with or as 
with old age. (Scotch.) 


“ We've worn to last years thegither; 
Weill toyte about wi’ ane anither.” 
Burns; To his Auld Mare Maggie. 


té6y-wort, s. (Eng. toy, and wort, from the 
resemblance of the seed-vessel to a toy purse. ] 
Bot.: Capsella Bursa-pastoris, 


*toze, v.t. [Touse, Towse.] To pull by vio- 
lence, 


“Think’st thou, for that I insinuate, or toze from 
thee thy business, I am therefore no courtier?”— 
Shakesp, > Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


* aD) a. [Towsy.] Resembling teased wool ; 
soft. 


T’-plate, s. [The letter 7, and plate.) 

1, An angle-iron of T-form, having two 
branches. 

2. A carriage-iron for strengthening a joint, 
such as at the intersection of the tongue and 
cross-bar; the coupling-pole, or reach, and 
the hind axle. 


*tra—bé-a, s. (Lat.] 
Roman Antiq.: A robe of state worn by 
kings, consuls, augurs, &c., in ancient Rome. 
tra/-bé-at-€d, a. (Lat. trabs, genit. trabis 
=a beam.] 
Arch, : Furnished with an entablature. 


tra-bé-a'-tion, s. (TRABEATED.] 
Arch, ; The same as ENTABLATURE (q.V.). 


tra-béc-u-la (pl. tra-béc'-u-le), trab’- 


&-cule, s. (Lat., dimin. from trabs, genit. 
trabis=a beain.] 
1, Anat. (Pl.): Bars; spec. used of the 


trabecule of the cranium ; longitudinal carti- 
laginous bars in the embryonic skull enclosing 
the Sella turcica (q.v.), There are also trabe- 
cule of the lymphatic glands, the spleen, &c. 


2, Bot.: A cross bar occurringin the teeth 
of many mosses, 


tra-béc’-u-late, tra-béc-u-lar,a. [Tra- 
BECULA.] 
Bot. : Furnished with a trabecula. 


trab’-d-ciile, s. (TRavecuta.] 


trace (1), s. (Fr. =a trace, a footprint, a path, 
a tract, from tracer = to trace, to follow, to pur- 
sue; trasser = to delineate, to trace out, from 
an hypothetical Low Lat. tractio, from Lat. 
tractus, pa. par. of traho=to drag, to draw; 
ef. Ital. tracciure = to trace, to devise; Sp. 
trazar = to plan, to sketch.] 


L. Ordinary Language : 
1, The mark left by anything passing; a 
track. us 


“ Streaking the ground with sinuous trace.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 481. 

2. A mark, impression, or visible appear- 

ance of anything remaining when the thing 

itself is lost or no longer exists; a visible 

evidence of something having been; remains, 
token, vestige, sign. 

“There are not the least traces of it to be met, the 

Frais as art of the ornaments being taken from Tra- 


an’s arch, aud set up to the conqueror,”—<Addison ¢ 
Italy. 


3. A small or insignificant quantity. (Lit. 
* & fig.) 
“But there was a trace of truth in the words; they 
were smart as well as silly.”—Field, Aug. 27, 1887. 


IL, Technically : 
1, Fort. : The ground-plan of a work. 


2. Geom. : The intersection of a plane with 
one of the planes of projection. The trace on 


the vertical plane is called the vertical trace, 
that on the horizontal plane the horizontal 
trace. Since two lines of a plane fix its posi- 
tion, if the traces of a plane are known the 
plane is said to be known; that is, a plane is 
given by its traces. 


trace (2), *traice, *trayce, s. [0. Fr. 
trays, prob. a plural form equivalent to Fr. 
traits, pl. of trait=a trace.) [Trait.] 

1, Saddlery: A strap, chain, or rope attached 
to the hames, collar, or breast-band of a set of 
harness, and to the single-tree or other part of 
a vehicle, and by which the vehicle is drawn. 

2. Angling: A line. 


trace-buckle, s. 


Saddlery: A long, heavy buckle used in 
attaching a trace to a tug. 


trace-fastener, s. A hook or catch to 
attach the hind end of @ trace to a single-tree 
or splinter-bar, 


trace-hook, s. A hook on the end of a 
single-tree or splinter-bar to which the trace 
is attached. 


trace (1), v.t. & 4. [TRacs (1), 8.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To follow the trace or tracks of; to 
track. 


“ Tracing the Eske from its source till it Joins the 
sea at Musselburgh.”—Scott: Gray Brother. (Note.) 


2. To follow by some mark or marks left by 
the thing followed; to follow by sigus or 
tokens ; to discover by signs or tokens. 

“ The gift, whose office is the giver’s praise, 

To trace hii in his word, his works, his ways.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 751. 
* 3. To follow with exactness. 


“ That servile path thou uobly dost decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line.” 
Denham : 10 Sir Richard Fanshaw. 


4, To draw out ; to delineate with marks. 


“Tn this chart I have laid down no iand, nor traced 
out any shore but what I saw myself."—Cook.: First 
Voyage, bk. i., ch. vi. 


5. To copy, as a drawing, engraving, writing, 
&c., by following the lines and marking them 
on a sheet superimposed, through which they 
are visible, 

6. To form in writing ; to write. 


“The signature of another pA appeared to have 
been traced by a hand shaking with emotion.”—Afac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


* 7, To walk over; to traverse. 


“ We do trace this alley up and down.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, lil L 


*8, To ornament with tracery. 


“ Deep-set windows stained and traced.” 
Tennyson; Palace of Art, 49. 


9. To follow step by step: as, To trace one’s 
descent. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To walk, to traverse, to travel. 


“ Tracing and traversing, now here, now there.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. vii. 98. 
2. To be descended. 


trage (2), v.t. [A variant of trice (q.v.).] 
Naut.; To haul and make fast anything as a 
temporary security. (With up.) 


trace’-a-ble, a. [Eng. trace (1), v.; -able.] 
Capable of being traced. 


“ Here traceable, there hidden, there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v. 


* trage’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. traceable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being trace- 
able. 


* trage’-a-bly, adv. (Eng. traceab(le) ; -ly.) 
In a traceable manner; so as to admit of 
being traced. 


trace’-léss, a. [Eng. trace; -less.] That can- 
not be traced. 


“ On traceless copper sees imperial heads.” 


Wolcott: Peter Pindar, p, 242. 
trag’-6r, s. [Hng. trace (1), v.; -er.] 

1. One who or that which traces. 

“A diligent tracer of the prints of nature's foot- 

steps.”—Hakewill : On Providence, p. 164 

2. An instrument like a stylus for tracing 
drawings, &c., on a superimposed sheet of 
paper, &c. 

3. A simple kind of pantograph (q.v.). 

4. Comm.: A form of inquiry forwarded from 
place to place of transfer, to ascertain the dis- 
posal of goods previously forwarded by freight, 
express, or mail. (U.S.) 


trag’-Gr-y, s. [Eng. trace; -ry.] 

Arch. : The species of pattern-work formed 
or traced in the head of a Gothic window by 
the mullions being continued, but diverging 
into arches, curves, and flowing lines enriched 
with foliations. The styles varied in different 
ages and countries, and are known as geo- 
metrical, flowing, flamboyant, &c. Also the 
subdivisions of groined vaults, or any orna- 
mental design of the same character for doors, 
panelling, ceilings, &c. 

“The traceries and construction do not agree with 


the rude arts of such a barbarous and early period.”— 
Warton; Hist, of Kiddington, p. 15. 


trach., tra-chy-, pref. (Gr. tpayvs (trachus) 
= rough, harsh, savage.) A prefix used in 
natural history to denote roughness or hir- 
suteness, 


tra’-ché-a, tra-cheé-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. trachia; Gr. tpaxeta (tracheia) = the 
windpipe.] 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) In the air-breathing vertebrates the 
windpipe, the air-passage common to both 
lungs. Itis an open tube commencing above 
the larynx, and dividing below into right and 
left bronchi, one for each lung. In man it is 
usually from four to four and a half inches 
long by three-quarters to an inch broad. In 
front and at the sides it is rendered cylindri- 
cal, firm, and resistent by a series of cartilag- 
inous rings. These, however, are absent from 
its posterior portion, which is, in consequence, 
flattened and wholly membranous. The 
trachea is nearly everywhere connected by 
loose areolar tissue, abounding in elastic 
fibres, and readily moves on the surrounding 
parts. (Quain.) 

(2) (Pl.): The air, respiratory, or breathing 
tubes ramifying throughout the body of In- 
sects, Arachnida, and Myriapoda. ‘They are 
long and sub-cylindrical, broadest at their 
origin from the spiracles, and consist of 
two coats, with a spiral fibre between them. 
Sometimes there are air-sacs destitute of spiral 
fibre. . 

2. Bot. (Pl.): [SPrRAL-VESSELS]. 

3. Entom.: A genus of Orthoside. British 
species one, Trachea piniperda, the Pine- 
beauty, the larva of which, a long, smooth 
caterpillar of bright colour, feeds on fir trees, 


trachea-forceps, s. 


Surg.: A long, curved forceps for extractin; 
articles which may have accidentally intrud 
themselves into the windpipe or throat. 


tra-ché-al, a. (Mod. Lat. trache(a); Eng. 
adj. suff. -al.] Of or pertaining to the trachea, 
or windpipe. 
* tracheal-animals, s. pl. 
Entom. ; Oken’s name for insects. 


tracheal-artery, s. 

Anat.: An artery, or rather a series of 
arteries, branching off from the inferior 
thyroid, ramifying over the trachea, and ana- 
stomosing below with the bronchial arteries. 


tra-ché-a/-li-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
trachea = the windpipe.] [TRACHITIS.] 


*tra-ché-ar’-i-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
trachea (q.v.). ] 

Zool, ; Asub-division of the class Arachnida, 
breathing by tracheal tubes. There are two 
orders, Adelarthrosomata and Monomeroso- 
mata (q.V.). 


* tra-ché-ar-i-an, a. & s. (TRACHEARIA.) 
A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the Trache- 
aria (q.Vv.). 
B. As subst.: Any individual of the Tra- 
chearia (q.v.). 


tra’-ché-ar-y, a. &s. [TRAcHEA.]) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Bot. : Designed as air-passages. 
2. Zool.: Breathing by means of traches, 
B. As subst. : An arachnid belonging to the 
division Trachearia (q.v.). 


tracheary-vessels, s. pl. 
CHYMA.] 


+ tra-ché-a/-ta, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
trachia = the windpipe.] [TRACHEA.] _ 
Zool.: A group of Arachnida, comprising 
those which breathe by tracher. These are 
sometimes merged in a larger group of the 


(TRACHEN- 


l, b6y; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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tracheide—trachylobium 


saine name comprising Insecta, Myriapoda, 
and Arachnida, 


trach’-é-ide, s. 
(eidos) = form.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Pitted cells, furnished with 
spiral, reticulate, or annular thickening layers. 
They occur abundantly in the yew, the lime, 
and viburnum. (Thomé.) 


tra-ché-1'-tis, s. 


tra-ché’-li-a, s. pl. [TRacuELius.} 

Entom.: A group of Heteromera, founded 
by Westwood. They comprise all but the 
Tenebrionide (q.v.), and are distinguished by 
the head being exserted, soft integuments, 
and varied coloration. 


tra-ché-li-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tra- 
cheli(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Zool.; A family of Holotrichous Infusoria, 
with three genera, two entirely and one chiefly 
freshwater in habitat. Animalcules, free- 
swimming, ovate or elongate, highly-elastic, 
ciliate throughout; oral cilia slightly larger 
than those of the general surface ; oral aper- 
ture at the base of an anterior prolongation. 


tra-chél'-i-_pod, s. [Tracuetipopa.] Any 
individual of the order Trachelipoda (q.v.). 


[Lat. trachea, and Gr. «los 


(TracuitTis.] 


*tra-ché-lip’-d-da, s. pl. [Gr. tpaxnaos (tra- 
chélos) = the neck, and movs (pous), genit. rodeos 
(podos) = the foot.) 

Zool. : An order of Mollusca, established by 
Lamarck, and divided into two groups: (1) 
Carnivorous, (2) Feeding on plants. The order 
was approximately equivalent to the Proso- 
branchiata (q.v.) of Milne Edwards, 


*tra-ché-lip’-d-dois, a. [Eng. trachelipod ; 
-ous.] Pertaining or belonging to the Trache- 
lipoda ; having the foot united with the neck, 


tra-ché’-li-tim, s. [Gr. tpdéxnAos (trachélos) 
=the throat. From its supposed efficacy in 
diseases of the trachea.] 

Bot. : Throatwort; a genus of Campanulacee. 
The species are from the Mediterranean and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Two species, both 
with blue flowers, are cultivated in British 
gardens in borders, 


tra-ché’-li-iis, s. (Gr. tpaxrjAra (trachélia) 
= scraps of meat and gristle about the neck ; 
offal. ] 
Zool, : The type-genus of Tracheliide (q.v.), 
with one species, from bog-water. 


tra-ché-16-, pref [Gr. rpaxndos (trachélos) 
= the throat or neck.] 

Anat,: A prefix used in words of Greek 

origin, and meaning, of, belonging, or relating 
to the throat or neck. 


trachelo-mastoid, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the mastoid pro- 
cess and to the neck. There is a trachelo- 
mastoid muscle. 


tra-ché-16-cér’-ca, s. [Pref. trachelo-, and 
Gr. KépKos (kerkos) = a tail.] 

Zool,: The type-genus of Trachelocercide 
fave with four species. Trachelocerca olor 
= Vibrio proteus, V. olor, V. cygnrus, Miill.) is 
from pond-water, T. versatilis, T. pheni- 
copterus, and T. tenwicollis inhabit salt-water. 


tra-ché-10-cér'-ci-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
trachelocerc(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Holotrichous Infusoria, 
with six genera. Animalcules free-swimming, 
flask-shaped or elongate, soft and flexible, 
ciliate throughout ; oral aperture terminal or 
sub-terminal. 


tra-ché-10-m6n’-as, s. 
Mod. Lat. monas (q.v.). ] 
Zool. : Agenus of Euglenia (or, as the familyiis 
now generally called, Euglenid), with several 
species, mostly from fresh water. Animalcules 
with one flagellum, plastic, and changeable in 
form, enclosed within a free-floating sheath or 
lorica; endoplasm green, usually with a red 
pigment-spot at the anterior extremity. 


tra-ché-16-phyl’-li-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
trachelophyll(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : A family of Holotrichous Infusoria, 
with three genera. Flask-shaped, free-swim- 
ming animalcules ;/ ciliate throughout; oral 
aperture perforating the extremity of the an- 
terior region. 


(Pref, trachelo-, and 


tra-ché-lo-phyl'-lum, s. [Pref. trachelo-, 
and Gr. @vAAov (phullon)= a leaf.) 
Zool. : The type-genus of Trachelophyllide, 
with two species, from pond and stagnant 
water, 


tra-chén’-chy-ma, s. [Pref. trach(eo)-, and 
Gr. éyxvpa (engcohwie) = infusion.) 

Bot.: Vascular tissue consisting of simple 
meinbranous, unbranched tubes, tapering to 
each end, but often ending abruptly, either 
having a fibre generated spirally in the inside, 
or having their walls marked by transverse 
bars arranged more or less spirally. It is 
divided into three kinds: spiral, annular, and 
reticulated. 


tra-ché-0-, pref. [TrRacHea.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the trachea or tracheee. 


tracheo-branchia, s. pl. 

Biol.: The name given to processes in the 
larve of some aquatic insects, projecting 
laterally from the somites, and containing 
trachese, which communicate with those which 
traverse the body. They are in no sense 
branchiz, but simply take the place of stig- 
mata, (Hualey: Anat. Invert. Anim., p. 252.) 


tra’-ché-0-gele, s. [Mod. Lat. trachea=the 
trachea, and Gr. KyAyn (kélé) =a tumour.) An 
enlargeinent of the thyroid gland, bronchocele, 
or goitre, 


tra’-ché-0-tome, s. [Tracneorome.] 
Surg.: A kind of lancet witha blunt and 
rounded point, used for making an opening to 
remove foreign substances, or to permit the 
passage of air to the lungs. 


tra-ché-dt/-d-my, s. (Mod. Lat. trachea = 
the trachea, and Gr, rouy (tomé) = a cutting.] 
Surg. : The operation of making an opening 
into the trachea or windpipe, as in case of 
suffocation. The operations of laryngotomy, 
tracheotomy, and bronchotomy are essentially 
similar, the terms being derived from the 
name of the part whose walls are penetrated 
to remove foreign bodies or permit passage of 
air to the lungs. 


tracheotomy-tube, s. 

Surg. : A tube to be placed in an opening 
made through the walls of the trachea to per- 
mit passage of air to the lungs in case of 
stricture of the larynx, or the preseuce of 
foreign bodies to the air-duct. 


trach-ich’-thys, s. (Pref. trach-, and Gr. 
ixOvs (ichthus) =a fish.] 

Tchthy.: A genus of Berycide, with four 
species from New Zealand and Madeira. 
Snout very short and obtuse; eye large; a 
strong spine at the scapula and at the angle 
of the preoperculum; scales rather small ; 
abdomen serrated; one dorsal, with from 
three to six spines; ventral with six soft 
rays ; caudal forked. 


tra-chin -i-da, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. trachin(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

1. Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygii 
Cotto-Scombriformes. | Body elongate, low, 
naked, or covered with scales; one or two 
dorsal fins, the spinous portion being always 
shorter and much less developed than the 
soft; development of anal like that of soft 
dorsal ; ventrals with one spine and five rays ; 
gill-openings more or less wide. The family 
is divided into five groups, widely distributed : 
Uranoscopina, Trachinina, Pinguipedina, 
Pseudochromides, and Nototheniina. 

2. Palcont. : Three fossil genera are known: 
Callipteryx, scaleless, from the Eocene of 
Monte Bolea; Trachinopsis, from the Upper 
Tertiary of Lorca, Spain, and Pseudoeleginus, 
from the Miocene of Licata, Sicily. 


tra-chin-i-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. trachin(us) ; 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Ichthy.: A group of Trachinide, with nu- 
merous genera, one of which, Bathydraco, is 
the only deep-sea fish of the family. Eyes 
more or less lateral ; lateral line continuous. 


tra/-chin-ops, s. (Mod. Lat. trachin(us), and 
Gr. ww (dps) = the eye, the face.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Plesiopina (q.v.), from 
the coast of Australia. 


tra-chin-6p’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat. trachin(us), 
and Gr. ows (opsis) = appearance.] [TRaA- 
CHINIDA&, 2.] 


tra’-chin-is, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. zpa; 
(trachus) = rough.) avs 
Ichthy.: Weevers; the type-genus of Tra- 
chinina. Mouth-cleft oblique; eyes lateral, 
directed upwards ; scales very small, cycloid ; 
two dorsals, the first short; ventrals jugular, 
lower pectoral rays simple ; villiform teeth in 
jaws, on vomer, and palatine bones; przor- 
bital and preoperculuin armed. Several 
species, common on the European coasts, 
absent from the Atlantic, but re-uppearing on 
the coast of Chili. They are of small economic 
value, and are armed with opercular spines 
. capable of inflicting severe wounds, 


tra-chi-tis, s. [Eng. trachea; 
denoting inflammation.] 
Pathol.: Inflammation of the trachea or 
windpipe. Called also Tracheitis and Trache- 
alia, 


tra-chle, trau-chle, v.i. or t. (Cf. draggle.] 
To draggle; to exhaust with long exertion; 
to wear out with fatigue. (Scotch.) 


tra-cho’-ma, s. [Gr. tpdxwuo(trachima)=a 
roughness. } 

Pathol. : A roughness of the eyelids, espe- 
cially on their inner parts, from scabs, arising 
from an obstruction of the sebaceous glands, 
There is a heaviness in the eye, a swelling of 
the eyelids, with a pain and itching in their 
corners and in the conjunctiva, and the flow 
of a viscid humour, which sometimes agglu- 
tinates the eyelids, 


tra -cho-mé - di - sa, s. pl. [Gr. tpaxvs 
(trachus) = rough, and Mod. Lat. medusa.] 
Zool.: An order of Hydrozoa, sub-class 
Hydromeduse, with the families: Petasida, 
Trachynemide, Aglauride, and Geryonide, 
They are Meduse related to Hydra, and have 
modified tentacles as sense-organs. No hydra- 
form stage is known in any member of the 
group, and in one genus (Geryonia) there is 
direct development from the egg into the 
medusa form, 


+ tra-chur’-is, s. [Gr. tpaxvs (trachus) = 
rough, and ovpa (owra) = tail.) 

Ichthy.: An old genus of Carangide, now 
generally merged in Scomber (the type-genus 
of Scombride). Trachurus trachurus is the 
Horse-mackerel. It is about a foot long, or 
about the length of the common mackerel, and 
is found in the European seas, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the Indian Ocean, on the 
coasts of New Zealand and Western America. 
It appears off the shores of Cornwall and 
Devon in immense shoals, which are preyed 
on by a large number of marine birds. Its 
flesh is far inferior to that of the common 
mackerel. 


tra-chy-ba-salt’, s. [Pref. trachy-, and Eng. 
basalt. } 


suff. -itis, 


Petrol.: Boricky’s name for a group of 
basalts which he regards as of the latest 
origin. They are very fine-grained; colour, 
shades of gray; and contain zeolitic sub- 
stances resembling those occurring in the 
trachytic phonolites of Boheinia, 


ttra-chy-deér’-ma, s. (Pref. trachy-, and 
Gr. dpa (derma) = skin.] ye 
Paleont.: A genus of Annelida, proposed 
by Phillips for the casts of membranous 
flexible tubes from the Silurian. They are 
transversely wrinkled or plaited, and though 
the tube itself has disappeared, there can be 
little doubt that they were made by Annelids, 


tra-chy -dér-moch-él’-ys, s. _ (Pref. 
trachy-; Gr. S€py.a (derma) = skin, and xéAvs 
(chelus) = a tortoise.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Chelonia, with one 
species, from the Upper Greensand. 


tra-chy-di’-or-ite, s. [Eng. trachy(te), and 
diorite.] 
Petrol.: A name given to a trachyte (q.v.) 
which contains hornblende. 


tra-chy-do’-lér-ite, s. 
and dolerite. ] 
Petrol. : A name given by Abich to a rock 
resembling a trachyte, but intermediate in 
composition between trachyte and dolerite. 


tra-chy-lo’-bi-iim, s. (Pref. trachy-, and 
Gr. AoBds (lobos) = a lobe.) 


Bot.: A genus of Cesalpiniee, akin to Hy- 
menea (q.v.). [CopaL, { (1).] 


[Eng. trachy(te), 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


trachynema—tract 
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tra-chy-né’-ma, s. 

vipo. (nema) = yarn.) 

Zool.: The typical genus of Trachynemide 
(q.V.). 


tra-chy-née'-mi-da, s. pl. [Mod Lat. tra- 
chynem(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. snff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Trachomeduse (q.v ). 


tra-chy-n0’-tiis, s. (Pref. trachy-, and Gr. 
vatos (ndtos) = the back.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Acronuride, with ten 
species, from the tropical Atlantic, and Indo- 
Pacific. Body more or less elevated, covered 
with very small scales; mouth rather small, 
with short convex snout; opercula entire ; 
no finlets ; first dorsal consisting of a few free 
spines. To this genus belong some of the 
commonest marine fishes ; Trachynotus ovatus 
ranges over the whole tropical zone, 


tra’-chy-ops, s. (Pref. trachy-, and Gr. éw 
(ops) = the face.] 
Zool. ; A genus of Vampyri (q.v.), with one 
species, Trachyops cirrhosus, from Pernambuco, 
uzzle shorter than in Vampyrus, and with 
numerous conical warts; nose-leaf well de- 
veloped. 


tra-chyp’-6-gon, s. (Pref. trachy-, and Gr. 
moywv (pogon) = a beard.] 
Bot.: A synonym of Sorghum (q.v.). 


tra-chyp-tér’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tra- 
chypter(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy.: A family of fishes constituting 
the division Tzeniiformes of the order Acan- 
thopterygii. Body ribbon-shaped, with the 
dorsal extending its whole length, anal absent, 
caudal fin rudimentary, or not in the longitu- 
dinal axis of the fish; ventrals thoracic, 
either composed of several rays or reduced to 
a single long filament; coloration generally 
silvery, with rosy fins. 


tra-chyp’-tér-iis, s. (Pref. trachy-, and Gr. 
mrepov (pteron) = a wing, a fin.] 

Tchthy.: The type-genus of Trachypterida 
q.v.). Ventrals consisting of several more or 
ess branched rays. Specimens have been 
taken in the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, 

round the Mauritius, and in the Eastern 
Pacific. Trachypterus arcticus, the Deal-fish, 
is often met with in the North Atlantic, and 
specimens are frequently washed ashore on 

e northern coasts of Britain after the equi- 

noctial gales. 


tra-chy-so’-ma, s. 
gapa (soma) = body.) 
Paleont. : A genus of Macrurous Crustacea, 
with one species from the London Clay. 


tra’-chyte, s. (Gr. tpaxvs (trachus) = rough.) 
Petrol. : A name originally given by Haiiy 
to a light-coloured porous rock, containing 
glassy-felspar (sanidine) crystals, with small 
amounts of other minerals; a well-known 
Lea being that of the Drachenfels, Bonn, 
shine. Subsequently other rocks, having a 
similar mineral composition, were referred to 
the original type, but with subordinate 
names, These were designated by terms 
which indicated the predominant mineral 
constituent, hence sanidine-trachyte, oligo- 
clase-trachyte, &c. With the exception of 
the rocks of a few localities, this word is now 
used as the name of a group of rocks having 
certain physical and chemical resemblances 
in common, but differing considerably in their 
sar ge composition. For their min- 
eralogical composition, structure and classifi- 
eation, see Rosenbusch, Mikroskopische 
Physiographie d. massigen Gesteine (Stutgart, 
1877), and other petrological works, 


trachyte-porphyry, s. 


Petrol. : The same as QUARTZ-FELSITE (q.V.). 


trachyte-tuff, s. 

Petrol.: A tuff (q.v.), consisting of either 
fragmentary or loosely-compacted earthy, vol- 
eanic inaterials, having the composition and 
structure of trachyte (q.v.). 


tra-chy-tél-la, s. (Gr. rpaxvrns (trachutés) 
= roughness. See def.] 

Bot.; A genus of Delimez. Sepals four to 
five, petals four to five, stamens indefinite, 
carpels one or two, baecate, many-seeded. 
The leaves of Trachytella Actea are so rough 
that they are used in Canton for polishing 

both wood and metal. 


(Pref. trachy-, and Gr. 


[Pref. trachy-, and Gr. 


als 


tra-chyt’-ic, a. [Eng. trachyt(e); -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or resembling trachyte. 


“ Here and there, a trachytic ae projected from 
the hills,"—Chambers' Journal, Feb. 27, 1886. 


trag’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [TRAcE (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of one who traces. 
2. Course; regular tract or path. 


3. A mechanical copy of an original design 
or drawing, made by following its lines 
through a transparent medium, such as 
tracing-paper (q.Vv.). 


tracing-lines, s. pl. 


Naut.: Lines in a ship passing through a 
block or thimble, and used to hoist a thing 
higher. 


tracing-paper, s. A tissue-paper of 
even body treated with oil, solution of resin 
or varnish, to render it transparent. 


track, * tracke, s. [0. Fr. trac=a beaten 
way or path, a trade or course, from O. Dut. 
treck ; Dut. trek = a draught, from trekken = to 
draw, to pull, to travel, to march; M. H. Ger. 
trecken = to draw ; O. H. Ger. trechen, trehhan 
= to scrape, to shove, to draw; O. Fries. trek- 
ka=to draw. Track and tract were formerly 
confused, but are really quite distinct.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A mark left by something that has passed 
along. 
“ Wild were the walks upon those lonely downs, 
Track leading into track,” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. ili, 
2. The mark or impression left by the foot, 
either of a human being or of one of the 
lower animals ; a footprint, a trace. 
“ Neither track of beast 
Nor foot of ian.” 
Beaum, & Flet. ; Sea Voyage, iv, 
3. A road, a beaten path. 


“Nay, friend, be ruled, and bear thee back; 
Behold, down yonder hollow track.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 26. 
4, A course followed ; a path in general. 


“ From the Spanish trade in the South-seas running 
all in one track from north to south.”—Anson ; 
Voyages, bk, i., ch. ix, 

5, A course or line generally. 


“To quit the beaten track of life, and soar 
Far as she finds a yielding element.” 
Wordsworth ; Kxcursion; bk, ili, 

6. The rails on which the locomotives, 
carriages, &c., of a railway run; the perma- 
nent way of a railway. 

7. Acourse laid out for foot-races, bicycle 
races, and the like. 

“ The six-la is track on which the above 8) 

were held. Field, Aug. o, 1887, ae 

* 8, A tract of land. 

“As little do we intend to touch on those small 
tracks of ground, the county of Poole, and the like,” — 
Fuller: Worthies; General. 

Il. Paleont.: A collective term used fora 
number of markings from the older rocks, 
probably made by Annelids. They are often 
grouped under the following heads :— 

(1) Burrows of Habitation: Shafts or bur- 
rows made in the sand or mud of a bygone 
age between tide-marks or in shallow water, 
and communicating with the surface. Abun- 
dant in the Cambrian and Silurian, 

(2) Wandering Burrows: Long, irregular, 
tortuous burrows beneath the surface, such 
as are made by the living Arenicola piscatorum. 
From the Paleozoic Rocks. 


(3) Tracks and trails ;: Markings formed by 
the animal dragging its soft body over the 
surface of wet sand or mud, between tide- 
marks or in shallow water. 


Authorities are not agreed as to the Anne- 
lidan character of all these vermiform fossils. 
Mr. Hancock advocates the view that many 
of them were formed by Crustacea, and Prin- 
cipal Dawson suggests that Alga, and also 
land-plants, drifting with tides and currents, 
often make the most remarkable and fantastic 
trails, which might easily be mistaken for 
the tracks of Annelids. 

q To make tracks: To go away in haste; to 
leave, to quit, to depart, to start. 


“On joining my friend, we at once made tracks for 
the camp, ready for what was to follow.”—Field, Feb, 


28, 1887. 
track-boat,s. A boat pulled by a tow- 
ing-ling, as on a canal. 
“ Tremnember our glad embarkation towards Paisley 
by canal track-boat.”—Carlyle: Reminiscences, i, 181, 


track’-way, s. 


tract (1), *trackt, *tracte, s. 


track-harness, s. 


Saddlery: A very light breast-collar single 
harness. 


track-layer, s. 

Rail.-eng.: A carriage provided with appa- 
ratus for placing the rails in their proper 
positions on the track as the machine ad- 


vances over a portion of the track already 
laid down. 


track-rail, s. 

Rail.-eng. : A rai) for the tread of the wheel, 
in contradistinction to a guard-rail, for in- 
stance. 

track-raiser, s. A lifting-jack for 


raising rails which have become sprung below 
the proper level. 


track-road, s. A towing-path. 


track-scale,s. A scale which weighs a 
section of railway-track with the load there- 
upon. 


track-scout, s. 
track-way, s. 


track (1), v.t. (Track, s.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To follow, when guided by a trace, or 
by the footsteps or marks of the feet. 

“ His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, 
And his red eye shot fire.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iii, 15. 

2. To follow when guided by signs of some- 
thing which has passed along ; to trace. 

“ Tt was often found impossible to track the robbers 

to their retreats."—Macaulay: Hist. £ng., ch. iii, 

II. Naut.: To tow or draw, as a vessel or 

boat, by means of a rope. 


“ The bodily training obtained by rowing, tracking, 
and portaging.”—Standard, Nov. 18, 1885. 


*track (2), v.t. [For tract, v. (q.v.).] To 
protract, to delay. 
“By delaies the matier was alwaies tracked, & Dany 


over.”—Strype ; Eccles, Mem, Henry VIII, (0: 
No. 13. 


(TRACKSCOUT. ] 
A tramway (q.Vv.). 


track’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. track(1), v.; 
-age.} The drawing or towing of a boat; 
towage. 


track’-ér, s. [Eng. track (1), v.; -er.] One 
who tracks or traces; one who pursues or 
hunts by following the tracks or traces of a 
person or animal, 


“ A staff of first-class black trackers were imported 
from Queensland,”—Leisure Hour, March, 1885, p. 198, 


track’-léss, a. [Eng. track, s.; -less.] 
1, Having no track; unmarked by foot- 
steps or tracks ; untrodden, untravelled. 


2, Leaving no trace; that cannot be tracked. 
“TI see my way, as birds their trackless way.” 
R. Browning: Paracelsus, 1, 
* track’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. trackless ; -ly.] 
In a trackless manner ; without a track. 


*track’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. trackless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being trackless or 
without a track. 


trick’-man, s. (Eng. track, s., and man.) 
A man employed to look after the track or 
permanent way of a railway. 


“The trackmen on the railroads constantly find 
them with broken vecks lying along the track.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1887, p. 425. 


* track’-scout, * track’-scdute, s. [Dut. 
trekschuit, from trekken = to draw, and schuit 
=a boat.) <A boat or vessel employed on the 
canals in Holland, and usually drawn by & 
horse. 

“Tt would not be amiss if he travelled over England 


in a stage-coach, and made the tour of Holland in a 
trackscoute.”—Arbuthnot & Pope; Martinus Scriblerus. 


{Eng. track, s., and way.] 
A beaten path ; an open track or road. 


“Their anxious followers commenced to ride the 
broad trackways."—Field, Jan, 23, 1886, 


(Lat. 
tractus =a drawing out, the course of a river, 
a tract or region ; prop. pa. par. of traho = to 
draw. Tract was often confused both with 
trace and track; it is really related to the 
former only.] [TRaIrT.] 

*1, A protracting or extending. 

“ By tract of time to wear out Hannibal's force and 

power.”"— North; Plutarch, p. 152. 

*2. Continued duration; process, length, 

extent. 


“This in tracte of tyme made hym welthy.”— 
Fabyan : Chronycle, ch. -lvi. 


4 07 bé6y; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-Cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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* 3. Continuity or extension of anything. 


“Tn tract of speech a'dubious word is easily known 
by the coherence with the rest."—Holder. (J'odd.) 


4. Something drawn out or extended; ex- 
tent, expanse. 


“ The deep tract of Hell.” Milton: P. L., 1, 28. 


5, A region or quantity of land or water of 


an undefined extent. 
* 6. Course, way. 
“ The eyes now converted are 
From his (the sun’s| low truct.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 7. 
* 7, Course, proceeding. 
“ The tract of everything 
Would by a good discourser lose some life.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VUI, 1.1, 
* 8. Track, trace, footprints. 
“The tracts averse, a lying notice gave, 
Aud led the searcher backward from the cave.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dneid viii. 277. 
* 9, Traits, features, lineaments. 


“The discovery of a man’s self by the tract of his 
countenince rs a great weakuess.’’—Bacon. 


¥ (1) Olfactory tract : 

Anat, : A nerve-like process extending from 
the front of the anterior perforated spot on 
the cerebrum. It is lodged in a hollow in the 
under surface of the frontal lobe, close to the 
longitudinal fissure, and ends anteriorly in an 
oval swelling called an olfactory bulb, 


(2) Optic tracts: [Optic Tracts]. 
(8) Respiratory tract :[ReESPIRATORY-CENTRE], 


tract (2), s. [An abbrey. of tractate (q.v.).] 
1. Ord. Lang. A written discourse or disser- 
tation, usually of short extent; a treatise, 
and particularly a short treatise on practical 
religion. 

“She must needs write a tract about certain 
miracles that were or were not—for I'll not answer 
for either—performed by a saint that for many years 
back nobody had pxid any attention to,”—Lever : 
Dodd Family Abroad, let. Ixviii. 

q Frequently used adjectively: as, a Tract 
Society—that is, a society established for the 
printing and distribution of tracts; a tract 
distributor, &c. 

2, Roman Ritual: Verses of Scripture said, 
instead of the Alleluia, after the Gradual, in 
all masses from Septuagesima to Holy Satur- 
day. Le Brun (lxplic. de la Messe, i. 205), 
says that the naine meant something sung 
tractim—i.e., without breaks or interruption 
of other voices, as in responsories and anti- 
phons—by the cantoralone. (Addis & Arnold.) 


q For the difference between tract and 
essay, see ESSAY, 8. 

GF () Oxford Tracts: (TRACTARIANISM]. 

(2) Religious Tract Society : Asociety, founded 
in 1799, for the purpose of pablissing and 
circulating religious tracts and books in Eng- 
land and elsewhere. This society, of English 
origin, has been very active in its operations. 
The American Tract Society, more recently 
organized for similar work, has been equally 
active, dtstributing its publications widely by 
Means of paid agents. 


* tract (1), v.t. [Tract (1), s.] 

1. To draw out, to protract, to delay. 
“ He tracted time, and gave them leisure to prepare 

to encounter his force."—North ; Plutarch, p. 474. 
2. To track, to trace. 

“« As shepheardes curre, that in darke eveninges shade 
Hath tracted forth some salvage beastes trade.” 

Spenser: F. Q., IL. vi. 89, 

8. To trace out. 


“The man who, after Troy was sackt, 
Saw many towns and men, and could their manners 
tract.” Ben Jonson: Horace; Art of Poetry. 


{| Perhaps in this extract ‘the meaning is 


‘discourse on, tell, describe,” in which case | 


it belongs properly to Tract (2), ». 


*traict (2), *traict, 2.1. 
Lat. tracto= to handle.) 
course. 

“Th ict of the risi d goi 
planettos™  inigor 4 Eppenoi es ier va ae 
tract-a-bil-ity, s. [Bng. tractable; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being tractable or do- 
cile ; docility, tractableness, 


“ Wilful opinion and tractabilitie makith constance 
a vertue.”"—Zlyot ; Governour, bi. i., ch. xxi. 


trict’-a-ble, a. [Lat. tractubilis, from tracto 
=to handle, frequent. of traho=to draw; 


O. Fr. traictable ; Fr. traitable ; Ital. trattabile ; 
Sp. tratable.) 


[Tract (2), s., or 


1, Capable of being easily led, managed, or . 


governed ; docile, manageable, governable. 


“The vacant seats had generally been filled by per- 
sons less tractable. —Mucaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


tract/-a-ble-néss,-s. 


tract-a-bly, adv. 


To treat, to dis- | 


tract—tractoration 


*2, Palpable; such as may be handled, 


“The other measures are of continued quantity ! 


visible, and for the most part tractable; whereas 
time is always transient, neither to be seen or felt,”— 
Holder; On Time. 


{ For the difference between tractable and 


docile, see DociLe. 


The quality or state of being tractable; do- 
cility, tractability. 
“ The tractableness of children.”"—Locke; Of Educa- 
tion, § 86. 


(Eng. tractab(le); -ly.) In 
a tractable manner ; with docility. 


Trac-tar’-i-an, s. & a. [See extract under 
A.) 


A. As subst.: The name originally applied 
to the leatlers of the High Church revival 
which commenced in 1833, and specially to 
the authors of Tracts for the Times. [TRac- 
TARIANISM.] Afterwards applied to their 
adherents ; one who accepted the teaching of 
the Oxford Tracts ; a High Churchman. 


“The name Tractarian was given to the writers [of 
the Oxford Tracts| by Dr. Moab rs Benson, Master 
of the Temple, who was one of their strongest oppo- 
Nents."—Dict, Religion (ed. Benham), p. 1,034. 


B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the High 
Church revival; High Church; <Anglo-Ca- 
tholic. 

Tractarian-movement, s. 

Church Hist. ; The same as TRACTARIANISM 
(q.v.). 


“With Mr. Newman's secession, the Tractarian 
movement terminated,”"—Chambers’ Encyc., ix. 505, 


Trac-tar-i-an-ism, s. (Eng. tractarian ; 


-ism.] 

Church Hist.: The name given to the Ca- 
tholic revival in the Church of England which 
commenced at Oxford in 1833,’whence it is 
sometimes called the Oxford Movement. Two 
influences prepared the way for Tractarian- 
ism, and secured for ita measure of success : 
(1) the tendency to Rationalism brought 
about by the study of German theology, (2) 
the perfunctory way in which a large nuinber 
of the clergy performed their duties. From 
the contemplation of these dangers sprang 
the desire to revive the authority of the 
Church, and to make her once again national 
in the widest and deepest sense of the term. 
The leaders of the movement were two cele- 
brated Fellows of Oriel—John Keble (1792- 
1886) and John Henry (afterwards Cardinal) 
Newman (b. 1801), with whom were joined 
Richard Hurrell Froude (1803-36), Arthur 
Philip Perceval (d. 1853), Frederick William 
Faber (1814-63), William Palmer of Magdalen 
1811-7Y), and William Palmer of Worcester 
c. 1800-85), Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82), 
and Isaac Williams (1802-65); and one cele- 
brated Cambridge man, Hugh James Rose 
(1795-1838). On July 14, 1833, Keble preached 


an <Assize Sermon, entitled the National | 
Apostasy, at Oxford, which so moved New- | 


man, that he arranged a meeting of the 


clergy named above at Rose’s rectory at | 


Hadleigh. Faber, Pusey, and Williams were 
not present; but 
idea of Tracts for the Times, which was 


adopted, and urged that they should be | 
supported and supplemented by higher pulpit | 


teaching. Of the ninety Tracts published 
in the following eight years,. Newman wrote 
twenty-eight, including the famous Tract XC. 


(Remarks on Certain Passages in the XX XIX. | 


Articles), published in 1841. Pusey con- 
tributed tracts on Fasting and Baptism, and 
H. E. (now Cardinal) Manning wrote No. 3 of 
the Catena Putrum (Quod semper, Quod wbique, 
Quod ab omnibus Traditum est). Tract XC. 
raised a tremendous storm in Oxford, and 
was censured by the Heads of Houses; Dr. 
Bagot, Bishop of Oxford, wrote to Newman 
requesting that the series should come to 
an end, and no more were published, In 
1843 Newman resigned the incumbency of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, and the chaplainey of Little- 
more, and in September, 1845, was received 
into the Roman Church, as were others of the 
tract-writers about the same time. With 
Newman's secession Tractarianism came to 
an end, or, more properly speaking, developed 
into a Catholic section of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment, with which Pusey and Keble, who 
remained in the Church of England, were 
identified. The general teaching of the 
Tractarians included Apostolic Succession, 
Baptismal Regeneration, Confession, the Real 
Presence, the Authority of the Church, and 


(Eng. tractable ; -ness.} 


Newman broached the | 


ee 


the value of Tradition. The effects of the 
movement were (1) a revival and strengthening 
of the High Church section of the Establish- 
ment ; (2) an increase of learning, piety, and 
devotedness among the clergy ; (3) the estab- 
lishment of sisterhoods and other religious and 
charitable institutions; (4) the development 
of ritual, as symbolic of Catholic doctrine; (5) 
the revival of Gothic architecture ; and (6) a 
large secession of English clergy and laity to 
Rome. 


*trac’-tate, s. [Lat. tractatus=a handling, 
a treatise, a tract, from tracto=to handle, 
frequent. of traho=to-draw.] A treatise, a 
tract. 


“ Having written many tractates in that faculty.”— 
Fuller: Worthies; Wiltshire. 


*trac-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. tractatio=a han- 
dling.) [Tracrate.] Handling or treatment 
of a subject ; discussion. 

“Tn my tractation of antiquities."—Holinshed : 
Descript. Britaine, ch. ix. 


*trac-ta’-tor, s. [Lat.] [TRacraTe.] A writer 
of tracts; specifically, a tractarian, one who 
favours tractarianism. 


“Talking of the éractators—so you still like their 
tone! so do I,"—Kingsley, in Life, i. 58, 


tric-ta’-trix, s. [Lat.] 


Geom. : The same asTRacTRIxX. [TRACTOR.] 


trac’-tile, a. (Lat. tractus, pa. par. of traho 
= to draw.] Capable of being drawn out or 
extended in length ; ductile. 


“*The consistencies of bodies are very divers ; fragile, 
tough 5 flexible, inflexible; tractile, or to be drawn 
forth in length, intractile."—Bacon : Nat. Hist, § 889. 


*trac-til-i-ty, s. (Eng. tractil(e); -ity.] 
nea quality or state of being tractile; duc- 
ility. 
“Silver, whose ductility and tractility are much in- 
feriour to those of gold. '—Derham. 


trac’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. tractus, pa. pan 
of traho = to draw.] 7 
1, The act of drawing; the state of being 
drawn. 


“The traction of the annexed muscles.”—Paley .' 
Natural Theology, ch. x. 


2. The act of drawing a body along a plane, 
usually by the power of men, animals, or 
steam, as when a vessel is towed upon the 
surface of water, or a carriage upon a road or 
raulway. The power exerted in order to pro- 
duce the effect is called the force of traction ; 
the line in which this force acts is called the 
line of traction; and the angle which this 
line makes with the plane along which the 
body is drawn by the force of traction is called 
the angle of traction, 

*3, Attraction ; a drawing towards. 

4, The adhesive friction of a wheel on the 
rail, a rope on a pulley, &c. The tractionat 
surface of a driving-wheel is the face of its 
perimeter, 

traction-engine, s. A locomotive en- 
gine for drawing heavy loads upon common 
roads, or over arable land, as in agricultural 
operations. Some of the earliest locomotive 
engines, as Murdock’s, were designed for this 
very purpose. The use of traction-engines 
upon public roads is only permitted under 
proper regulations. 


tia dies toed, s. An arrangement 
for turning a wheel and its shaft by means of 
friction or adhesion. 

traction-wheel, »s. The driving wheel 
in a self-propelled vehicle. 


trac’-tion-al, a. [Bng. traction; -al] Of 
or pertaining to traction, 


*trac-ti’-tious, a. (Lat. tracto= to handle.) 
Treating of ; handling. 
tric’-tive, a. [Lat. tract(us), pa. par. of trahe 
=to draw: Eng. suff. -ive.] Serving or em- 
ployed to draw or drag along ; pulling, draw- 
ing. 
trivc’-tor, s. (Lat. tractus, pa. par. of traho = 
to draw.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: That which draws, or is 
used for drawing. 
2. Surg.: An obstetric forceps. 
{ Metallic tractors : ([MrTraLuic-TRAcCTORS]. 
* trac-tor-a/-tion,s. (Eng. tractor ; -ation.] 
The employment of metallic tractors (q.v.) for 
the cure of diseases. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, «© = 6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


trite’-trix, tric’-tor-y, s. (Lat. tractorius 
rtaining to drawing ; Fr. tractoire, tractrice, 

m Lat. tractus, pa. par. of traho = to 
draw.) 

Math.:; A curve whose tangent is always 
equal to 4 given line. It may be described by 
a small weight attached to a string, the other 
end of which is moved along a given straight 
line or curve. The evolute of this curve is 
the common catenary. 


trade, * tred, *trod,s.&a. [Originally a 
th trodden, from A.S. tredan = to tread 
q.v.). ] 
A. As substantive : 
*1, A path, a passage, a way. 
“ A postern with a blinde wicket there was, 
A common trade to passe through Priam’s house.” 
Surrey: Virgile; dneis, ii. 593. 
*2. A track, a trace, a trail. 
under Tract, v. (1), 2.) 


* 3. Way, course, path. 


“The Jewes, emong whom alone and no moe, God 
hitherto semed for to reigne, by reason of their know- 
pace of the Jaw, and of the autoritee of being in the 
right trade of religion.'—Udal; Luke xix. 

*4, Frequent resort and intercourse; re- 

sort. 


(See extract 


“Some way of common trade.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., iii. 3. 
* 5, A particular course of action or effort ; 
effort in a particular direction. 
“ Long did I love thislady: 
Long my travail, long my trade to win her.” 


Mussinger. 
* 6. Custom; habit; practice of long 
standing. 


“ Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade.” 
Shakesp,: Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 
* 7, Business of any kind. 
“Have you any further trade with us?” 
Shakesp : Hamlet, iii. 2. 
8. The business which a person has learnt, 
and which he carries on for subsistence or 
profit ; occupation; particularly employment, 
whether manual or mercantile, as distin- 
guished from the liberal arts or the learned 
geld and agriculture ; a handicraft. 
jus, we say the trade of a butcher or baker, 
but the profession of a lawyer or doctor. 
“ What trade are you of?” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii, 1. 
9. The act, occupation, or business of ex- 
changing commodities for other commodities 
or for money; the business of buying and 
selling ; dealing by way of sale or exchange ; 
commerce ; traffic. Trade, in the commercial 
sense of the term, includes all those depart- 
ments of business which relate to the produc- 
tion and exchange of commodities embodied 
in some material or corporeal product; and 
excludes those professions whose services re- 
sult in the production of incorporeal wealth. 
Tt is chiefly used to denote the barter or pur- 
chase and sale of goods, wares, aud merchan- 
dise, either by wholesale or retail. Trade is 
either domestic or foreign. Domestic trade, 
also called Home trade, is the exchange or 
buying and selling of commodities within a 
country ; foreign trade consists in the expor- 
tation and importation of commodities to or 
from foreign countries. Wholesale trade is 
the dealing by the eg or in large 
quantities; retail, in small parcels. The 
earrying trade is that of transporting goods 
from one place to another by sea, &c. 


“ Here is no trade of merchandize vsed, for that the 
People haue no vse of money.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 


10. The amount of business done in any 
co Place or country, or in any par- 

icular branch. 

11. Persons engaged in a pertinles occupa- 
tion or business; as, Publishers and book- 
sellers speak of the customs of the trade. 

* 12, A trade-wind (q.v.). 

*13, Instruments, of any occupation. 


“ Theshepherd bears 
His house and: household goods, his,trade of war, 
His, bow and quiver, and his trusty, eur.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgie iit. 535. 
B. As adj 


of trade, or of a particular trade. 
“ An association of Ty peer might be success 
co 


T 

carrying on business for purposes: of gain. 

The trade may be. piel Ba. 

betwixt neighbours);, the trafic is that. which 
forward betwixt persons at a distanee: 

in this manner there may be a. great tr 

betwixt two towns or cities, as be 


.: Pertaining to or characteristic | 


s - & 
uld be shown that their 


tractrix—trade 


New York and the seaports of the different 
countries. Hence, though these terms are 
often used interchangeably, trafic has a more 
extended meaning than trade. 

1. Balance of Trade: [BaLance, B. 6.]. 

2. Board of Trade, American: In the United 
States there is no national control of trade 
mInatters, comparable with that of. England, 
but the various cities of this country have 
organized civic Boards of Trade, or Chambers 
of Commerce, as they are called ix some 
instances, their purpose being to consider all 
questions relating to the commercial and other 
material interests of the respective cities. The 
earliest of these was organized in New York 
in 1768, followed by New Haven in 1794, and 
Philadelphia in 1833. All the other large 
cities of this country and many of the smaller 
ones have since then organized Boards of 
Trade, while many European cities possess 
similar institutions: In 1868 a National Board 
of Trade was organized in the United States, 
composed of the Boards of the various cities. 
This national body holds annual meetings. 


3. Board of Trade, English: A committee of 
the Privy Council, presided over by a member 
of the Cabinet, and divided into seven 
departments, each having its separate staff: 
(1) The Harbour Department, which exercises 
& supervision over lighthouses, pilotage, fore- 
shoves, wrecks, quarantine, &c. Included in 
this department are the standard weights 
and measures offices. (2) The Marine Depart- 
ment, to which is entrusted the supervision 
of the registration, condition, and discipline 
of merchant ships; the superintendence of 
mercantile marine offices, and the prevention 
of crimping; the carrying out of the regula- 
tions with regard to the engagement.of men and 
apprentices ; the examination of officers; the 
investigation into cases of gross misconduct 
and wrecks, and generally the carrying out of 
the business imposed on the Board by the 
various Shipping Acts. (3) The Railway De- 
partment, which has the supervision of rail- 
ways and railway companies, and which must 
be supplied with notices of application for 
railway acts, and with plans, before the rela- 
tive bill can be brought before Parliament. 
Before a line is opened for traffic it must be 
inspected and approved by an inspector of 
this department, and the consent of the 
Board obtained; and notice of the occurrence 
of any accident must be sent to the depart- 
ment, when, if necessary, an enquiry is held 
into the cause of the accident. 
ment has also to keep a register of joint- 
stock companies, of the accounts of insurance 
companies, and to prepare provisional orders 
relating to gas, water, tramways, and electric 
ighting. It also deals with patents, designs, 
and trade-marks, copyright, art-unions, in- 
dustrial exhibitions, and the Explosive Acts 
(1875)... (4) The Financial Department, which 
has to keep the accounts of the Board, con- 
trolling its receipts and expenditure. This 
department has also to deal with Greenwich 
pensions, seamens’ savings banks, the proper 
disposal of the effects of seamen dying abroad, 
wreck and salvage accounts, and the accounts 
of estates in bankruptcy. (5) The Commercial 
Departinent, whose duty it is to advise the 
Treasury and the Colonial and Foreign Offices 
on matters relating to tariffs and burdens of 
trade, to superintend the carrying out of the 
Acts relating to bankruptcy, and bills of sale; 
and to prepare the official volumes of statis- 
tics periodically issued, and also special statis- 
tical returns for the information of Parliament, 
chambers of commerce, and private individu- 
als. (6) The Fisheries Department, to which 
is entrusted the carrying out of the various 
Acts relating to salt and freshwater fisheries, 
and the pollution of rivers. (7). The Establish- 
ment Department, which deals with establish- 
ment questions, copying, postage, &c., and 
has the care of the library of the Board. 

4, Fair Trade: A title chosen im England by 
those who, object. to the Free Trade: policy of 
that; country, and desire a certain degree 
of protection, particularly against imports:from 
protectionist countries, 

Used. also, adjectively. 


5. Free: Trade: [FRen-TRADE.} 


trade-allowance, s. A. discount: al- 
lowed to dealers in or retailers of articles: to 
be:sold again. 


trade-dollar, s, A silver dollar of 420 


grains (.900 fine), formerly coined. by the 
United States Mint for employment im trade 


This depart- | 
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with silver-using countries. It was never 


legal tender. 


*trade-fallen, a. Fallen or brought 
low in one’s trade or business. 


*trade-hall, s. A large hall ina city or 
town where manufacturers, traders, &c., 
meet ; also a hall devoted to meetings of the 
incorporated trades of a town, city, or 
district. 


trade-mark, s. An arbitrary symbol 
affixed by a manufacturer or merchant to 
particular goods or classes of goods. In all 
civilized communities trade-marks are pro- 
tected by law, and nearly all nations have 
treaties or conventions securing reciprocity 
of protection. A trade-mark must consist of: 


(1) A name of an individual or firm printed, {m- 
pressed, or woven in some particular and distinctive 
imauuer; or (2) A written signature or copy of a written 
signature of the individual or firm applying for regis- 
tration thereof as a trade-mark ; or (3) A distinctive 
device, mark, brand, heading, label, ticket, or fancy 
word or words not in common use. 

To sny cre or more of these particulars there 
may be added any letters, words, or figures ; 
but no trade-mark must be identical with one 
already registered for the same class of goods. 
In the United States copyright is not granted 
upon such marks, upon names of companies 
or articles, upon an idea or device, or upon 
prints or labels intended to be used for any 
article of manufacture. But protection can be 
obtained for such names or labels by applying 
for registry at the Patent Office, the fee for 
registering being $6.00 in the case of prints 
and labels and $25.00 in that of trade-marks. 
The “International Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property,’ held in Paris 
in 1883, which formed an International Union 
since joined by many countries, extends ite 
protection to trade-marks, an applicant for 
registration in any of the countries concerned 
being protected in the others, if applying to 
them within the fixed limit of time. The 
earliest trade-marks appear to have been those 
used in the manufacture of paper, and now 
known as watermarks. Under English law 
the registration of a person as first proprietor- 
of a trade-mark is to be taken as prima facie 
evidence of his right to its exclusive use, and 
after a number of years as conclusive evidence 
to that effect. The Merchandise. Marks Act, 
1887, was passed, extended, and made much 
more stringent, to protect. the public from 
being defrauded by means of false trade descrip- 
tions or trade-marks. Every person guilty of an 
offence against this act is liable on conviction 
on indictment to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labor, for a term not exceeding two years, 
or to a fine, or to both imprisonment and fine. 
Also to forfeit every chattel, article, instrument, 
or thing, by means of or in relation to which 
an offence has been committed. No proceedings 
can be taken to prevent the infringement of a 
trade-mark, unless such trade-mark has been 
duly registered according to law. [WATER- 
MARK.] 


trade-name, s. A name invented or 
adopted to specify some article ot commerce, 
or as the style of a business house. 


trade-price, s. The price charged to 
dealers in articles to be sold again. 


trade-sale, s. A sale or auction of goods 
suited to a particular class of dealers. 


trade-wind, s. 

Meteor, (Pl.): Certain ocean winds which» 
blowing constantly in one direction or very 
nearly so, can be calculated on beforehand by 
the mariner, and are therefore beneficial to 
trade. They exist on all open oceans to a 
distance of about. 30° north and soutli of the 
equator, blowing from about the north-east 
in the northern,, and from south-east in the 
southern hemisphere. Where they meet they 
neutralise each. other; creating a region of 
calm north, and the:same distance south of the 
equator. Atmospheric air expands by heat, 
and, expanding; naturally’ ascends; its: place 
being supplied by arush of colder, and con- 


- sequently of denser air beneath. The process 


is continually in progress, toa great extent, 
everywhere throughout the tropics, but es- 
pecially above the land. If the globe con- 
sisted’ solely of land, or solely of water; and. 
lad no. rotation, the cold currents’ would 
travel directly from:the north and’ south poles. 
to the equator; but the rotation of the 
earth deflects them from their course. The 


WGI, HY; PSUt, J6WI; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -itig. 
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atmosphere lags behind the moving planet, 
especially at the equator, where the rotation 
is about a thousand miles an hour. Neither 
the direction nor the area of the trade-winds 
remains fixed. Since they supply the place 
of raretied air, which is ascending, they must 
follow the movement of the sun, blowing to 
the point of greatest rarefaction, as a cold 
current coming through a keyhole goes to the 
fire. Hence, the area of the trade-winds ex- 
tends from two to four degrees farther 
north than usnal when the sun is at the 
Tropic of Cancer, and the same number of 
degrees farther south than usual when he 
is at the Tropic of Capricorn. In the 
former case the south-east trade-wind declines 
further from the east from its northern limit, 
sometimes passing the equator, while the 
north-east trade-wind approaches an easterly 
direction more than at other times. The 
region of calins also changes its position. As 
the difference of pressure is not great, the 
trade-wind is generally moderate in strength, 
especially in the opposite hemisphere from 
that in which the sun is at the time. The 
traile-winds were not known till Columbus’s 
first voyage. They are most marked on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, where they occur 
between 9° and 30° north, and between 4° and 
22° south, in the former, and hetween 9’ and 
26°, north and between 4° and 23° south in 
the latter ocean, but become modified in the 
vicinity of land, so as to lose their distinctive 
character. In the Indian Ocean, and in south- 
eastern Asia they become altered into mon- 
goons. [Monsoon.] 
“ A constant trade-wind will securely blow, 
And gently lay us on the spicy shore.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, ceciv. 

trades-people, s. pl. People engaged in 

various trades. 


trades-union, trade-union, s. 

Hist. : An organized body of workmen in 
any trade, manufacture, or industrial occu- 
pation associated together for the promotion 
of their common interests. Specific aims 
may vary in different unions; but the follow- 
ing extract from the rules of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, one of the most power- 
ful trades-unions in England, will give a fair 
idea of their general objects :— 

“ The society shall be a trade Boel and the objects 
for which it is established are: by the provision and 
distribution of funds, and by the other means here- 
after mentioned, on the conditions set forth in these 
rules, to regulate the conditions of labourin the trades 
included in the society, and the relation of its mem- 
bers with them; to promote the general and material 
welfare of its members ; to assist them when out of 
work and in distressed circumstances; to support 
thein in case of sickness, accident, superannuation, 
and loss of tools by fire; to provide for their burial 
and the burial of their wives; and to aid other trade 
societies having for their objects, or one of them, the 
promotion of the interests of workmen.” 

The Trade Union is the lineal descendant 
of, and legitimately succeeds, the ancient 
guild, particularly the craft guild, the medi- 
geval form of workingmen’s associations. 
The gradual disappearance of the guilds was 
followed by a tendency to form workingmen’s 
combinations, which was strongly frowned 
upon by the authorities, yet grew in their 
despite. After the establishment of the factory 
system of industry these crude combinations 
developed into the Trade Union, of the Nine- 
teenth Century, which during much of the 
earlier portion of the century sustained a 
severe struggle for existence against the hostile 
force of the law. In the United States, in 
England, and on the continent of Europe, the 
history of the Trade Union has been one 
of combat with repressive laws, and the grad- 
ual passage of favoring edicts, until now they 
haye as full protection under the law as any 
other trade corporations. This story of strug- 
gle particularly applies to England, in which 
country combinations of workmen were illegal 
previous to 1824, and where they did not 
obtain full legal protection till 1876. At 
present the organization of Trade Unions in 
Great Britain is superior to that of any other 
country, though the spirit of Trade Unionism 
has long been active in the United States, and 
numerous organizations, of greater or less 
scope, have been formed. At present the 
tendency in this country is strongly in the 
direction of the formation of great combina- 
tions of industry, many of the separate societies 
having united to form the Federation of Trade 
Unions, while the Knights of Labor is an 
organization made up of members from all 
trades Efforts are being made by the leaders 
of the workingmen’s associations to combine 
all the artisans of the United States into one 


trade—tradition 


grand association, of irresistible power in ths 
event of astrike. Though these efforts do not 
seem likely to succeed, the strength of general 
combination is annually increasing. The Trade 
Union associations in Europe have been politi- 
cal rather than industrial, their efforts being 
strongly directed towards Socialism; but the 
International Labor Congresses which have 
been held have resulted in the formation of 
some excellent examples of the modern Trades 
Union in several of the European nations. 


trades-unionism, s. The practices or 
principles of the members of trades-unions. 


trades-unionist, s. A member of a 
trades-union ; oue who favours the system of 
trades-unions. 


“ Tt is gratifying to observe that the trades-union- 
ists are under no delusions as to possible remedies for 
the existing depression."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 9, 

85. ‘ 


*trades-woman, s. A woman engaged 
or skilled in trade. 


* trade, pret. of v. [TREAD, v.] 


trade, v.i. & t. [TRavg, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To barter or to buy and sell, as a busi- 
ness ; to deal in the exchange, purchase, or 
sale of goods, wares, merchandise, or the like; 
to earry on trade or commerce as a business ; 
to trafliec. 

“The circulating capital with which he trades.”— 

Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. ii., ch. ii, 

2. To barter, buy, or sell in a single in- 

stance ; to make an exchange. 


“In the mean time those who remained in the 
canoes traded with our people very fairly.”"—Cook : 
First Voyage, bk, ii., ea. ii. 

3. To engage in affairs generally ; to deal in 

any way ; to have to do. 
“To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and aftairs of death.” 
kesp.: Macbeth, iii. 5. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To sell or exchange in barter or com- 

merce ; to barter. 

“They traded the persons of men and vessels of 
brass in thy market,”"— Ezekiel xxvii. 13, 

* 2. To frequent for purposes of trade. 

“The English merchants trading those countreys.” 
—Hackluyt ; Voyages, i. 458, 

* 3. To educate ; to bring up; to train. 


“uery one of these colleges haue in like maner 
their professors or readers of the toongs and seuerall 
sciences, as they call them, which dailie trade vy) the 
youth there abiding priuatlie in their hajles.”"—Holin- 
shed: Descrip. Eng., bk. ii., ch, iil. 


*4, To pass, to spend. 


{ To trade on: To take advantage of, to avail 
one’s self of. 


*trad’-éd, a. [TRapk, v.] Practised, versed, 
skilled, experienced. 
“ My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will aud judgment,” 
Shakesp: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
*trade’-ful, a. [Eng. trade, s.; -ful(l).] Full 
of trade or business ; engaged in trade ; busy 
in traffic ; commercial. 
“Through the naked street, 
Once haunt of tradeful merchants, springs the grass.” 
Warton: Pleasures of Melancholy. 
*trade’-léss, a. [Eng. trade, s. ; -less.] Des- 
titute of trade ; not busy in trade. 
“O'er generous glebe, oer golden mines 
Her ‘gared, famished, tradeless native roves.” 
Young; The Merchant, strain 5, 
trad/-ér, s. [Eng. trade, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who is engaged in trade or com- 
merce ; a merchant, a tradesman. 


“ All the rich traders in the world may decay and 
break ; but the poor man can never fail, except God 
himself turn bankrupt."—Barrow: Sermons, vol. i., 
ser. 31. 

2. A vessel employed regularly in any par- 

ticular trade, whether foreign or coasting : as, 
an East Indian trader. 


trid-8s-cin’-ti-a (or ti as shi), s. [Named 
after the elder John Tradescant, apparently a 
Dutchman, appointed gardener to Charles I. 
in 1620. The younger Tradescant, son of the 
former, was also a botanist. ] 


Bot.: Spiderwort; an extensive genus of 
Commelynacez, from America and India. 
Sepals three, petals three, filaments covered 
with jointed hairs, capsule three-celled. About 
thirty species are often cuitivaved i tlower- 
gardens. Tradescantia virginica is the Com- 
mon Spiderwort. It is an erect lily-like 
plant, about a foot high, with lanceolate, 


elongated smooth leaves, and a crowded um- | 


bel of sessile and pubescent blue flowers. 
In Virginia it grows in shady woods. It has 
been given for snake bite, but is apparently 
only anemollient. T. malabarica, boiled in 
oil, is taken for itch and leprosy, In Brazil 
the rhizomes of T. diuretica are given in 
dysury, strangury, &c. Plants of this genua 
have served as material for important obser- 
vations on the physiology of plants, Mr. Robert 
Brown having observed the rotation of the 
cell-contents in the hairs of the stamens, 
though they have since been discovered in 
many other plants. The stems, petioles, &c. 
also afford beautifully visible spiral, annular, 
and reticulated vessels. 


t trades'-folk (J silent), s. pl. [Eng. trade, 
s., and folk.] People engaged in trade ; trades- 
people. 


“By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk would 
soon get all the money of the kingdom into their 
hands." —Swift, 


tradesman, s. [Eng. trade, s., and man.] 
1. One engaged in trade ; a trader, a shop- 
keeper. 
“A soldier may be anything, if brave, 
So may a tradesman, if not quite a knave.” 
Cowper : Hope, 210, 
2. One who has a trade or handicraft; a 
mechanic. (Scotch & Amer.) 


tra-dille’, s. [See def.] 
DILLE (q.V.). 

“How far it (ombre] agreed with, and in what 

points it would be found to differ from tradille,”— 
Lamb: Mrs, Battle's Opinions on W hist. 


trad’-ing, pr. par. & a. [TRaps, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Engaged in trade; carrying on trade or 
commerce: as, a trading company. 

2. Applied in a disparaging sense to a 
person whose public actions are regulated 
by his interests rather than by his principles; 
bearing the character of an adventurer ; 
venal. 


* trading-fiood, s. A trade-wind (q.v.) 
“ They on the trading, 


flood 
Ply, stemming nightly toward the Pole.” 
Hilton: P. L., ii, 640, 

tra-di-tion, * tra-di-ci-oun, s. [Lat. 
traditio=a surrender, a delivery, a tradition, 
from traditus, pa. par. of trado= to deliver, 
to hand over; Fr. tradition ; Sp. tradicion; 
Ital. tradizione, Tradition and treason are 
doublets. J 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. The act of handing over or delivering 
something in a formal or legal manner; de- 
livery. 

“A deed takes effect only from this tradition or 

delivery. '—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 20, 

2. The handing down of events, opinions, 
doctrines, practices, customs, or the like, 
from father to son, or from ancestors to pos- 
terity; the transmission of any opinions, 
practices, customs, &c., from forefathers to 
descendants, by oral communication, without 
written memorial. : 

3, That which is handed down from father 
to son, or from ancestor to posterity by oral 
communication without written memorial ; 
knowledge or belief transmitted from fore- 
fathers to descendants without the aid of 
written memorials, 

IL. Scripture & Church History: 


1, A doctrine of divine authority, orally 
delivered. (See 1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii, 15; 
R. V.) 


The same as TRE- 


2, The oral law, said to have been given by 
God to Moses on Mount Sinai; in reality 
based on Rabbinical interpretations of the 
Mosaic Law. 

“Making the Word of God of none effect through 

your tradition."—Mark vii. 9, 

3. A term used in Article xxx1v. of the 
Anglican Church to denote customs, rites, 
forms, and ceremonies which have been trans- 
mitted by oral communication. Among these 
are the :ustom of bowing in the Creed at the 
naine of Jesus, the postures customary in 
various church offices, and many other mat- 
ters of long usage, which, though unwritten, 
are held to be obligatory as standing customs 
of the Church. ru 

4, In the Roman Church tradition is used 
in the same sense as II. 1. The Council of 
Trent (Sess. iv., de Canenicis Scripturis) teaches 
that the truth of Christ is contained partly in 


Ste, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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the sacred writings (thereafter enumerated), 
and partly in unwritten tradition received 
by the Apostles from Christ or from the Holy 
Ghost, and entrusted by them to the Church, 
and that Scripture and Apostolic tradition 
are alike to be reverenced. 


5. Muhammadanism: A recital containing 
a sentence or declaration of Muhammad re- 
garding some religious question, either moral, 
ceremonial, or theological. 


“To prevent the manufacture of spurious traditions, 
anumber of strict rules were laid down,”—Contemp, 
Review, June, 1877, p. 55. 


{ Tradition of the Creed: 


Eccles, & Church Hist. : The instruction for- 
merly given on certain days to the catechu- 
mens upon the Creedatmass. The time and 

Jace varied in different Churches. In the 

ozarabic Missal it still retains its place be- 
fore the Epistle on Palm Sunday. At Rome 
it took place on the Wednesday in Mid-Lent. 


Tradition-Sunday, s. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: Palm Sunday, from 
the fact that on that day the Creed was in 
many places formerly taught to candidates for 
baptism on Holy Saturday. 


*tra-di’-tion, v.t. (TRADITION, s.] To trans- 
mit or hand down by way of tradition. 


“This I may call a charitable curiosity, if true what 
4s traditioned ; that about the reign of king Henry 
the seventh, the owner thereof built it in a dear year, 
on purposs to imploy the more poor people thereupon.” 
—Fuller : Worthies ; Somersetshire, 


; tra-di-tion-al, a. (Eng. tradition ; -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or handed down by 
tradition ; derived from tradition ; communi- 
eated or transmitted from ancestors to pos- 
terity by oral communication only, without 
written memorial; founded on reports not 
having the authenticity or value of historical 
evidence, 


“The traditional commentary upon this ballad,”— 
B&eott ; Thomas the Rhymer. (Note.) 


2. Based or founded on tradition ; contain- 
ing or consisting of traditions. 


“We shall see its impurtance when we deal with the 
traditionul legends of drought and darkuess,.”—Coz - 
Introd. to Mythology, p. 110. 


*3. Observant of tradition ; attached to old 
customs. (Shakesp.: Richard III,, iii. 1.) 


tra-di-tion-al-ism, s. [Eng. traditional ; 
m.] [TRADITION. } 
I. Ord. Lang. : Adherence to tradition. 


“ Has given special strength to what was previously 
the weakest side of the Rowanist position, its tradi- 
. tionalism.”—Atheneum, Dec. 20, 1884. 


intial, iia i i 


II, Philos. (in this sense from Mod. Lat. | 


_ traditionalismus): A system, founded by De 
Bonald (1754-1840), a French statesman and 
philosopher, which for some time had nume- 
Tous adherents in France and Belgium, So 
far as the human mind is concerned tradi- 
tionalism reduces intellectual cognition to be- 
lief in truth communicated by revelation from 
God, and received by traditional instruction 
through the medium of language, which was 
originally itself a supernatural gift. Accord- 
ing to Ueberweg (Hist. Philos., Eng. ed., ii. 
839) ‘‘the whole philosophy of Bonald is con- 
trolled by the triadic formula: cause, means, 
effect. In cosmology the cause is God; the 
means is motion; the effect is corporeal ex- 
istence. In politics these three terms become: 
power, minister, subject; in the family : father, 
mother, child. De Bonald applied these for- 
mulas to theology, and deduced from them 

the necessity of a Mediator. Hence, the fol- 
lowing proposition: God is to the God-man 
what the God-man is to man.” Traditionalism 

was condemned by the Congregation of the 

Index in 1855, and by the Vatican Council 

(1870) in the Constitution Det Filius. 


tra-di'-tion-al-ist, s. (Eng. traditional ; 
-ist.] One who holds to tradition or tradi- 
_tionalism. 


tra-di-tion-al-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. tradition- 

, S j -ic.) Of or pertaining to traditionalism 
(q.v. 

“De Bonald was the chief of the so-called tradi- 

Begpesutic school,.”—Ueberweg: Hist. Philos. (Eng. ed.), 

*tra-di-tion-al-i-ty, s. (Eng. traditional; 

y-) That which is handed down by tradi- 


‘Many a man doing loud work in the world stands 
, ees sa some thin traditionality, conventionality."— 
e, 


‘a-di-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. traditional ; 


*. 


1, In a traditional manner; by oral trans- 
mission from father to son, or from age to age. 


“Tn fragments and pieces truditionally preserved in 
subsequent authors,”—Hale ; Orig. of Mankind, p. 135, 


2. According to tradition. 


“ Traditionally related by Strabo.”"—Browne: Vul- 
gar Errours, bk, vii., ch. xviii. 


* tra-di’-tion-ar-I-ly, adv. [Eng. tradi- 
tionary ; -ly.] In a traditionary manner ; by 
tradition ; traditionally. 


tra-di -tion-a-ry, a. &s. [Eng. tradition, s. ; 
-ary.) 

A. As adj.: The same as TRADITIONAL 
(q.v.). 

“That contempt for traditionary custom. . . which 
had gone far to bring about the ruin of the Roman 
empire.”— Gardiner & Mullinger: Introd. to Eng. 
Hist., ch, iii, 

B. As subst.: Among the Jews, one who 
acknowledges the authority of traditions and 
explains the Scriptures by them. 


tra-di’-tion-ér, * tra-di'-tion-ist, s. 
(Eng. tradition, s.; -er.] One who adheres to 
or acknowledges tradition. 


“To ascertain who the Masorites or traditionists 
were."—Pilkington ; Rem. on Scripture, p. 15, e 


* trad’-i-tive, a. [Fr. traditif, from Lat. tra- 
ditus, pa. par. of trado= to hand down.] Of 
or pertaining to tradition; based on tradition ; 
traditional. 


“A constant catholic traditive interpretation of 
scripture."—Ap, Taylor ; Episcopacy Asserted, § 9. 


trad’-i-tor (pl. trad-i-tor’-es), s. [Lat. = 
one who surrenders.] One who gives up or 
surrenders ; a traitor, asurrenderer. Sy)ecif., 
in church history, a term of infamy applied to 
those Christians who, in the early ages of the 
church during the persecutions, handed over 
the copies of the Scriptures or the goods of 
the church to their persecutors to save their 
lives. 
“There were in the church itselfe traditors, content 
to deliuer vp the bookes of God by composition, to 


the end their owne liues might bee spared."—Hooker : 
Eccles. Pol., bk. v., § 62. 


tra-duce’, v.t. [Lat. traduco = to lead across, 
to derive, to convict, to prove guilty, from 
trans = across, and duco=to lead; Fr. tra- 
duire ; Sp. traducir ; Ital. tradurre.] 
*1. To translate from one language into 
another. 


“Oftentimes the auctours and writers are dis- 
praised, not of them that can traduce and compose 
workes ; but of theim that cannot vnderstande theim.” 
—Golden Boke, (Prol.) 


*2. To continue by deriving one from 
another ; to propagate or reproduce, as animals ; 
to distribute by propagation. 


“From these only the race of perfect animals were 
propagated and traduced over the earth.”—Hale : Orig. 
of Mankind. 


* 3. To transmit ; to hand on. 


“It is not in the power of parents to traduce holi- 
nesse to their children."—Bp. Hall: Contempl.; The 
Angell & Zacharie. 


*4, To draw aside from duty ; to seduce. 


“T can never forget the weakness of the traduced 
soldiers."—Beaum, & Fletcher. 


* 5. To represent, to exhibit, to display ; to 
make an example of. 


“For means of employment that which is most 
pr aiced to contempt."—Bacon: Advance, of Learn- 
ing, 3 


6. To represent as blamable ; to slander, to 
defame, to calumniate, to vilify; to mis- 
represent wilfully. 

“Tam traduced by tongues, which neither know 

My faculties, nor person. 

Shakesp. : Henry VIITI., i. 2. 

+ tra-diice’-mént, s. [Eng. traduce ; -ment.] 
The act of traducing ; misrepresentation ; ill- 
founded censure; defamation, calumny, slan- 
der, obloquy. 

“’'Twere a concealment 


Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement, 
To hide your doings.” Shakesp.- Coriolanua, i. 9. 


* tra-dug¢-ent, a. [Lat. traducens, pr. par. 


of traduco.] [TRADUCE.] Slandering, slander- 
ous, calumniating. 


tra-diig’-ér, s. (Eng. traduc(e) ; -er.] 
* 1, One who derives or deduces, 
2. One who traduces, slanders, or calum- 
niates ; a slanderer. 


“ He found both spears and arrows in the} mouths 
of his truducers."—Bp. Hall; Balm of Gilead. 


+3, A seducer. 


“ The traducer is taken back in the good graces of 
religion when he is found to have made the mistake 
of legally tgs te girl whom he thought he had 
only seduced."—A um, Dec. 3, 1887, p. 742. 


ttra-du-cian, s. [TRapvcIANIsT.] 


tra-du’-cian-ism, s. (Mod. Lat. ¢ra- 
ducianismus, from tradux, genit. traducis=a 
vine-branch, a layer. ] 

Church Hist. ; The doctrine that the human 
soul, as well as the body, is produced by 
natural generation. St. Augustine seems to 
have inclined to this belief, without commit- 
ting himself to it or, on the other hand, pro- 
nouncing in favour of the opinion that the 
soul was immediately created by God and 
infused into the embryo when sutfliciently or- 
ganized. 


“ These theses seem to involve... the doctrine of 
Traducianism to which Augustine was in fact in- 
clined on account of his doctrine of original sin."— 
Ueberweg: Hist. Philos, (Eng. ed.), i. 344. 


tra-du’-cian-ist, tra-du-cian, s. [Eng. 
traducian(ism) ; -ist.] 

Church Hist, : One who held that souls were 
transmitted by parents to their children, and 
that the stain of original sin was transmitted 
at the same time. 

“The orthodox party were called Traducianists by 
the Pelagians, in connection with the doctrine of the 
transmission of original sin.”—Slunt: Dict. Sects, 
p. 419, 

* tra-dug’-i-ble, a. [Eng. traduc(e) ; -able.] 

1, Capable of being derived, transmitted, 
or propagated, 

“Not orally traducible to so great a distance of 

ages."—Hale : Orig. of Mankind. 

2. Capable of being traduced. 


tra-dug’-ing, pr. par. ora. [TRADUCE.] 


*tra-dug-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. traducing; 
-ly.|_ In’ a traducing or slanderous manner ; 
slanderously, calumniously. 


* trad’-ict, s. [Lat. traductwm, neut. sing. 
of traduwco = to translate.] [TRApuUCE.] A 
translation, 


“The traduct may exceed the original.”"—Howell: 
Letters, bk. ii., let. 46. 


* tra-diict’, v.t. [TRapuct, s.] To derive, 
to deduce, to transmit, to propagate. 


“For how this newly-created soul is infused by 
God, no man knows; nor how, if it be traducted from 
the parents, both their souls contribute to the making 
up stem one.”"—More: Immort. of the Soul, bk. ii, 
ch, xiil, 


tra-dtic’-tion, s. [Lat. traductio, from tra- 
ductus, pa. par. of traduco.] [TRADUCE.] 


*1, Translation from one language toanother. 
“T confesse to deserue no merites for my traduction 
or any fame."—G@olden Boke. (Prol.) 
*9. Tradition; transmission from one to 
another. 


“Touching traditional communication and traduc- 
tion of truths comnatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of thein have had the help of that 
derivation.”—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 

* 3. Derivation from one of the same kind ; 

propagation, reproduction, 
“If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the less to find, 
A soul so charming froin a stock so good.” 
Dryden: To the Mem, of Mrs, Anne Kiligrew, 23, 
4. The act of giving origin toa soul by pro- 
creation, (Opposed to infusion.) [TRADUu- 
CIANISM. ] = 


“‘There may be perhaps who will say, that the soul, 
together with life, sense, &c., are propagated by tra- 
duction from pareuts to children.”— Wollaston: Relig. 
of Nature, § 5. 


* 5, Transition. 


“The reports and fugues have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction.” 
—Bacon. (Todd.) 

* 6, Conveyance, transportation; the act 

of transporting or transferring. 


“Since America is divided on every side by consider- 
able seas, and no ipassete known by land, the truduc- 
tion of brutes could only be by shipping.’—Hale : Orig. 
of Mankind, 


* tra -diic’-tive, a. [Eng. traduct; -ive.] 
Capable of being deduced ; derivable. 


“Taking in any author of his traductive power."— 
Wollaston: Relig. of Nature, § 5. 


+ tra-fal’-gar, s. [After Cape Trafalgar.] 
Print. : A large size of type used for hand- 
bills or post-bills. 


traf ’-fic, *traf’—fick, *traf-ficke, * traf- 
fike, s. (Fr. trajigue, a word of doubtful 
etymology. Diez compares O. Port. trasfegar 
= to decant, which he derives from Lat. tra- 
(for trans) = across, and a supposed Low Lat. 
vico = to exchange, from Lat. vicis = change ; 
Ital. trafico, trafico; Sp. trafico, trafago= 
traffic, careful management; Port. trajico, 
trafego.) 


béy ; put, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
2, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dgL 
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traffic_tragic 


*1, Business; a matter of business; a 
transaction ; subject. 
“ The fearful passage of their death-mark'd love... 
Is now the two hours’ trafic of our stage.” 
Shakesp..: Romeo & Juliet. (Prol.) 
2. An interchange of goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, or property of any kind between 
countries, communities, or individuals ; trade, 
commerce, 
“Truth is not local, God alike pervades 
And fills the world of trafic and the shades,” 
Cowper: Retirement, 120. 
3, Dealings, intercourse, 
4, Goods or persons passing or being con- 
veyed to and fro along a railway, canal, steam. 
boat route, or the like, viewed collectively. 


“The increasing trafic on the road... showed 
that they were approaching the royal dwelling.”— 
Lady R. Buller: The Prophecy, ch. iii. 

*5, Commodities ; articles of trade; com- 

modities for market. 

“ You'll see a draggled damsel here and there 

From Billingsgate her fishy trafick bear.” _ 
Gay: Trivia, ii. 10. 

{ For the difference between trafic and 

trade, see TRADE, 


traffic-manager, s. The manager of 
the traffic on a railway, canal, or the like. 


trafiic-return, s. A periodical state- 
ment of the receipts for goods and passengers 
on a railway-line, canal, trainway, or the like. 
“ English railways closed generally 4 to 4 lower, the 
weekly trujfic-returna being disappointing, "—Hvening 
Standard, Aug. 31, 1887. 
traffic-taker, s. A computer of the re- 
turns of traffic on a particular railway line, 
canal, tramway, or the like. 


traf’—fic, * traf’-fick, * traf-ficke, v.i. & 
t. [Fr. trafiquer ; ef. Ital. traficare, traficare ; 
Sp. traficare, trafagar; Port. trajicar, trafi- 
quear.] (TRAFFIC, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To trade ; to pass goods and commodities 
from one to another for an equivalent in goods 
or money ; to carry on trade or commerce ; to 
buy and sell goods; to deal. 

‘* As soon as he came on board he gave leave to his 

subiacts to trafick with us.’—Dumpier: Voyages (an, 

637). 

2. To have business ; to deal ; to have todo. 
[TRADE.] 

B. Transitive: 

1. To exchange in traffic; 
barter. 

“We shall at the best but trafick toys and baubles.” 

—Dr. H. More. 
*2. To bargain, to negotiate, to arrange. 


“He traficked the return of King James."—Drum- 
mond. 


*trif’-fic-a-ble, *traf-fique-a-ble, a. 
[Eng. trafic, v.; -able.] Capable of being cis- 
posed of in traffic ; marketable. 


“Money ... is, in some cases, a erarauectye com- 
modity."—Bp. Hall : Cases of Conscience, Dec. I., case 1. 


traf-fick-ér, *traf-iq-uer, s. [Eng. trafic, 
v. ; -er.] One who traffies, trades, or deais; 
one who carries on trade or commerce; a 
trader. (Often used ina derogatory sense.) 
“* Lest these to some fell traficker in slaves 
We sold.” Glover; Athenaid, bk. xiit. 
*trif’-fic-léss, a. ([Eng. trafic, s.; -less.] 
Destitute of traffic or trade. 


trag’-a-cAinth, s. [Lat. tragacanthum, from 
tragacantha; Gr. tpayaxavOa (tragacantha) = 
Astragalus creticus: tpayos (tragos)=a goat, 
and axavéa (akantha) =a thorn. (See def.)] 
1. Bot., &c.: A kind of gum obtained fiom 
various species of Astragalus. Formerly 
Astragalus Tragacantha was considered the 
chief; but it is now known that this species 
yields only a gummy juice employed in eon- 
fectionery. Most of the real tragacanth 
comes from Astragalus verus, a bush about 
two or three feet. high, with pinnate leaves 
having six, seven, or eight pairs of pointed 
leaflets. The midrib of the leaves terminates 
in asharp, yellowish point ; the flowers, which 
are yellow, are in axillary clusters, with 
cottony bracts. It is a native of northern 
Persia, Armeuia, and Asia Minor. The gum 
exudes: during summer in tortuous streams, 
which are allowed to dryon the plant. Other 
species that furnish it are A. creticns and A. 
aristatus, from Greece, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, &e., A. gummifer, from Mount: Le- 
banon and Kurdistan, and A. strobiliferus, 
trom. the latter locality. Senegal Tragacanth 
is\obtained from Sterculia Tragacantha, called 
also S. pubescens. It is a tree about thirty 
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feet high, with deciduous leaves and reddish- 
brown flowers. It is a native of Sierra Leone 
and the regions adjacent. It was introduced 
into Britain in 1793 as a stove-plant. Hog 
tragacanth is the produce of Prunus Amygda- 
lus, and is imported into Bombay from Persia. 

2. Chem., Arts, &c.: When the true Traga- 
canth (that fromthe genus Astragalus) reaches 
England, it. presents the appearance of dull- 
white, semi-transparent flakes, waved con- 
centrically. It is tasteless and inodorous, 
sparingly soluble in water, and is difficult to 
powder unless raised to a temperature of 
120°. It contains two distinct. gums, gum 
arabic and bassorin. It is used in the arts as 
aglue. Formerly it_was much employed in 
Britain to stiffen calico, and in France to 
stiffen and glaze silk. Shoemakers use the 
inferior kinds to glaze the margins of the soles 
of boots and shoes. It was formerly called 
Gum-dragon (q.v.). 

3. Pharm., &c.: Tragacanth is used as an 
emollient and demuleent to suspend heavy 
powders, the water containing it being more 
viscous than if gum arabic were employed. 
There is a compound tragacanth-powder which 
may be given in irritation of the mucous 
membranes of the genito-urinary organs, pul- 
monary affections with tickling cough, &e. A 
thick layer of tragacanth placed over burns is 
useful in excluding the air. 


trag-a-can’-thine, s. [Eng. tragacanih; 
-ine,] A generic name sometimes applied to 
gums resembling Tragacanth (q.v.). (Brande.) 


*trag’-al-ism, s. [Gr. tpdyos (tragos)=a 
he-goat.] Goatishness from high feeding ; 
salaciousness, sensuality. 


tra-gé@-di-an, s. [Fr. tragédien, from Lat. 
tragedus; Gr. tpaywdds (tragodos) = lit., a 
goat-singer ; hence a tragic poet and singer: 
Tpayos (tragos) =a he-goat, and wéos (ddos), 
for aodds (woidos) =a singer ; @dy (ode) =a 
song, an ode (q.v.). ] 
1, A writer of tragedy. 
“The first tragedians found that serious style 
Tov grave for their uncultivated age.” 
Roscommon; Horace; Art of Poetry, 
2. An actor of tragedy; a tragic actor. 
(Sometimes applied to an actor generally.) 
“Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every side.” 
Shakesp, : Richard I11., iii. 6, 
tra-£é'-di-énne, s. [Fr.] A female actor 
of tragedy ; a tragic actress. 


* tra-ge’-di-ous, * tra-ge-dy-ous, a. 
[Eng. tragedy ; -ous.] Tragic, tragical. 
“The tragedious troubles of the most chast and 
innocent Joseph."— Wood : Athena Oxon., vol. i. 


trag’-é-dy, *trag-e-die, *trag-e-dye, s. 
(Fr. tragéedie, from Lat. tragedia; Gr. tpayw- 
Sia (tragddia) = lit., the song of the goat, 
from tpayos (tragos) = a he-goat, and w6y (6dé), 
a song, an ode. Why called the song of the 
goat isuncertain, ‘‘ whether because a goat was 
the prize forthe best performance ofthat song 
in which the germs of the future tragedy lay, 
or because the first actors were dressed, like 
satyrs, in goatskins, is a question which has 
stirred abundant diseussion, and will remain 
unsettled to the end.” (Trench: Study of 
Words, lect. v.) ‘‘A third theory (yet more 
probable) is that a goat was sacrificed at the 
singing of the song; a ‘goat, as being the 
spoiler of vines, was a fitting sacrifice at the 
feast of Dionysus. In any case the etymology 
is certain.” (Skeat.) Sp. & Ital. tragedia.)} 

1. A dramatic poem representing an im- 
portant event, or a series of events, in the 
life of some person or persons, in which the 
diction is elevated, and which has generally a 
tragic or fatal catastrophe; that species of 
draina, which represents a tragical situation 
or a tragical character. Tragedy originated 
among the Greeks in the worship of Dionysus.. 
Thespis first introduced dialogue im the 
choral odes, and made one entire story oc- 
cupy the pauses in the chorus. His: first 
representation was in Bic. 535. He was 


succeeded by Phrynichus and Cheerilus, and |. 


is said to have written 150 pieces, none of 
which has come down to us. Aischylus 
(B.C, 525-456), added a second actor, dimin- 
ished the: parts of the chorus; and made the 
dialogue the principal part of the action. He 
also introduced scenery, and masks for the 
actors, and is: also said to have introduced 
the. custom of contending with trilogies, or 
three plays at a, time. Im his. later years he 


trag’-i-a, s. 


tragic, 


added a third actor. Sophocles (B.c. 495-405), 
further improved the scenery and costume. 
In the hands of Euripides (8.c, 480-405) 
tragedy deteriorated in dignity; one of his 
peculiarities was the prologue, or introduetory 
monologue, in which some god or hero opens 
the play, telling who he is, what has already 
happened, and what is the present state of 
affairs. He also invented tragi-comedy. The 
first Roman tragic poet was Livius Andronicus, 
a Greek by birth, who began to exhibit in 
B.c. 240. He was succeeded by Nvevius (died 
B.c. 204), and Ennius (Bc. 289-169). The 
only complete Roman tragedies that have 
come down to us are the ten attributed to 
Seneca (A.D. 2-65.) The first English tragedy 
is Gorboduc, or Ferrex & Porrex, acted in 1562. 
[Drama.] 


2. Tragedy personified, or the Muse of 

Tragedy. 
“ Som 2 
In nein ericder gees ayy 
Milton: It Penseroso, 97. 

8. A fatal and lamentable event ; any event 
in which human lives are lost by human 
violence, more particularly by unauthorised 
violence. 


“T look upon this now done in England as another 
act of the same tragedy which was lately begun in 
Scotland.”"—Aing Charles: Likon Basilike. 


trag-él-a-phi-nx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. trag- 
elaph(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool.: Bovine Antelopes; a sub-family of 
Bovide, with three genera: Oreas, Tragela- 
phas, and Portax. 


traig-él’-a-phiis, s. Gr. rpayéAados (tragela- 
phos) = the goat-stag, a fabulous animal men- 
tioned by Aristophanes and Plato.] 

Zool.: The type-genus of Tragelaphine 
(q.v.), with eight species, ranging over Africa, 
from the tropics southward. The head is 
peculiarly elongated and narrow ; the horns, 
which are smaller in the female than in the 
male, are turned abruptly backward at their 
tips, after having been directed forwards and 
upwards in a lyrate manner. 


* traget, * trajet, * treget, s. [0.Fr. tra- 
ject.) [TRavect, s.] A juggling trick ; an im- 
posture. (om. of the Rese.) 


*tragetour, *tregetour, s. (0. Fr. tra- 
jectaire=a juggler; one who leaps through 
hoops.] [TRraveEct, s.] A juggler, an impos- 
tor, a cheat. 


“ My sonne as gyle vnder the hat 
With sleightes of a tregetour 
Is hid.” Gower: 0. A., fi, 


*tragetry, *tregetry, *tregettrie, « 

(Tracer.] Trickery, cheating. 

“T did hem a tragetry ; 
They know not all my tregettrie.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 
{From Tragus, the Latinised 
name of an oltl German botanist, Hieronymus 
Bock, Ger. bock and Gr. tpayos (tragos) both 
= goat.] 

Bot.: A genus of Acalyphee. Herbs or 
undershrubs, often climbing, found in the 
sub-tropical parts of both hemispheres, Leaves 
serrate or lobed; male flowers numerous, with 
a tripartite calyx and three stamens, females 
with a six-partite calyx and a three-celled, 
three-seeded ovary. Some species sting almost 
like nettles. Tragia imvolucrata, a shrubby 
twiner, with the flowers in leaf-opposed 
racemes, T. cannabina, with hemp-like leaves, 
and 7. Mercurialis, an annual erect plant, 
named from its resemblance to the Dog’s 
Mercury (q.v.), are Indian species, and, like 
the T. volubilis of America, are solvent, dia- 
phoretie, and diuretic. The root of T. invo- 
lucrata is. used in India as an alterative in 
venereal diseases; the fruit, made into a 
paste, is applied to boils to promote suppu- 
ration. 


*trag’-ick, * trag-ik, a. & s. 
(Fr. tragique, from Lat. tragicus ; Gr. rpayués 
(tragikos) =goatish, tragic ; from rpayos (tra- 
gos) =a goat ; Sp. & Ital. tragico.] 
A., As adjective : 
1. Pertaining or relating to tragedy ; of'the 
nature.or character of tragedy. : 
SE ies DOneSnEE on nag pata 
wi } 
As Oswald showed.” Scott: Jokebyy wh 9 
2. Characterized by, or accompanied with 
bloodshed or loss of life ; mournful,, lament- 
able, sad, tragical. 


“Noble, valiant, princes .. . have hada 
tragik ende,”—Joye: Expos. of Daniel, ch. vii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, f4ll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marme; g0, pot, 
or. wore. wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try. S¥yriam. =, e=6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


3. Expressive of tragedy or the loss of life. 
*B, As substantive: 

1. A writer or composer of a tragedy. 

2. A tragedy ; a tragic drama. 


*trag-ic-al, a. (Eng. tragic; -al.] The same 
as TRAGIC (q.V.). 
“Very tragical mirth.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 
trag-ic-al-ly, adv. [(Hng. tragical ; -ly.] 
1. Ina tragic or tragical manner ; as befits 
tragedy. 
“ Juvenal's genius was sharp and eager: and as his 


ovocations were great, he has revenged them 
wically.”’—Dryden; Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


2. Mournfully, sadly, lamentably. 


“ Proceede to the rest of our voyage, which ended 
tragicully.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, iil. 154. 


*tras-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. tragical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tragical’ sad- 
ness, ncurnfulness. 

“ And we moralize the fable as well in the tragical- 


ness of the event, as in the insolence of the under- 
taking.”"—Decay of Piety. 


* &’icly, * trag-ick-ly, adv. [Eng. 
tragic; -ly.) Tragically, sadly, mournfully. 
“T shall sadly sing, too tragickly inclin’d.” 
Stirling. Aurora, sou. 102. 
tras-i-com’-6-dy, s. [Eng. tragi-, for tragic, 
and comedy; Fr. tragicomedie.) A kind of 
dramatic poem in which tragic and comic 
scenes are blended ; a composition partaking 
of the nature both of tragedy and comedy. 


“Shakspeare had borrowed from Whetstone the 
Plot of the noble tragicomedy of Measure for Measure.” 
—Macaulay: Hist, Hng., ch. v. 


*tric-i-cdm’-ic, *trag-i-cdm’-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. tragi-, for tragic, and comic, comical ; Fr. 
tragicomique.} Pertaiming to tragicomedy ; 
partaking of the nature both of tragedy and 
comedy. 

“The whole art of the tragicomical farce lies in 
interweaving the several kinds of the drama.”—Gay ; 
What aye call It. 


*traig-i-com-ic-al-ly, a. [Eng. tragicomi- 


cal; -ly.]) Tm a tragicomical manner. 
“ Laws my Pindarick parents matter'd not, 
So I was tragicomically got.” Brampton. 


*trag-i-cOm-i-pas-tor-al, a. ([Eng. 
: - tragi(c), cone and pastoral.) Partaking of 
the nature of tragedy, comedy, and pastoral 


poetry. 
‘rag’ 8. [TRaaic.] 
q hie : The Muscle of the Tragus, (TRaaus, 


trég-S¢'-ér-as, s. [Gr. tpéyos (tragos)=a 
goat, and «épas (keras) =a horn.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Antelopes, with goat- 

like horns, from the Upper Miocene of Greece. 


trig’-o-pan, s. 
oo) =a Goat-Pan, a fabulous bird, said 
inhabit Ethiopia (Plin. x. 70.).] 

Ornith. : A popular name for any species of 
Ceriornis, a genus of Lophophorine. The 
head is crested, but naked on the cheeks and 
round the eyes, a horn-like caruncle project- 
ing backwards from behind each eye, and a 
loose, inflatable wattle hanging beneath the 
bill. The tarsi are spurred in the males. 

_ There are five species from the forests of the 
Himalayas, from Cashmere to Bhootan and 
Western China, They are birds of beautiful 

lumage, somewhat resembling pheasants, 

ut more bulky in form, and with rounded 
tails of moderate length. It is probable that 
they might be acclimatised, and, with a little 
care, domesticated in America. 


trig-0-po-gon, s. (Gr. tpdyos (tragos) = a 
goat, aud muywy (pogdn) = a beard. Named 

‘om the beautifully-bearded fruit. ] 

Bot. : Goat’s-beard ; a genus of Scorzoneree. 
Heads solitary, yellow or purple. Involucre 
single, of ei to ten connected scales; 
_ pappus fe , receptacle naked; fruit, 
‘slender, muricate, with a long beak. Known 
species about twenty, from Europe, North 

Africa, and Western Asia. One species, salsity 
or salsafy (2. porrifolium), a native of Europe, 
is cultivated as a garden vegetable in the 

United States and elsewhere for the sake of 
t root, which is delicate and pleasant in its 
ror, and cooked in a certain way has a taste 
or lead of the oyster, whence it is 
pularly known as Oyster Plant. The root is 

g and tapering. TZ. pratensis, the Yellow 


, Dey 


(Lat., from Gr. tpaydrav 


f 


tragical—trail 


Goat’s Beard, was formerly cultivated in 
England for its roots, which resemble salsify 
in quality. [Saxsiry.] 


trag’-ops, s. (Gr. tpdyos (tragos)=a goat, 
and oy (ops) = the eye.] 

Zool.: A genus of Whip-snakes (q.v.), with 
four species, ranging from Bengal to China, 
the Philippines, Java, and Celebes. Body and 
tail exceedingly slender, slightly compressed ; 
head depressed, very long, with the snout 
long and pointed. 


tra-gu’-li-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tragul(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool.: Chevrotains; the sole family of 
the section Tragulina, intermediate in struc- 
ture between the Cervide and the Suide. 
Owing to the absence of horns and the pro- 
minence of their canine teeth, these animals 
are often, wrongly, called Pigmy Musk Deer, 
though they have no musk-secreting gland, 
nor, except the trivial characters noted aboye, 
any special affinities with the genus Moschus 
(q.v.), with which they were formerly grouped 
to form the family Moschide. Of this classi- 
fication Prof. Flower (Encyc. Brit., ed. 9th, 
xv. 430) says: ‘‘There has scarcely been a 
more troublesome and obstinate error in zool- 
ogy than in this association of animals so 
really distinct.” There are two genera, Tragu- 
lus (q.v.) and Hyomoschus. [WATER-CHEV- 
ROTAIN. ] 


2. Paleont.: Hyomoschus crassus, differing 
only in size from the modern species, has 
been found in Miocene deposits at Sansan, 
Gers, France. 


trag-u-li-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tragul(us) ; 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool.: A section of Selenodont Artiodac- 
tyles. Upper canines well-developed, espe- 
cially in males, narrow and pointed; four 
complete toes on each foot; no frontal ap- 
pendages. They ruminate, but the stomach 
has only three distinct compartments, the 
manyplies, or third stomach, of the Pecora 
being absent. 


trag’-u-liis, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from Gr. 
Tpayos (tragos) = a he-goat. } 
Zool,: The type-genus of Tragulide (q.v.). 
. They are the smallest of the recent Ungulates, 
and in outward appearance resemble the 
Agoutis rather than the rest of the order. 
The best known species are Tragulus javani- 
cus, T. napu, T. kanchil, and T. stanleyanus, 
from the Malay Peninsula, or the islands of 
the Indo-Malayan Archipelago; and 7’. mem- 
mina, from Ceylon and Hindustan. 


trag’-ts, s. [Gr. spdyos (tragos) =a he-goat.] 
Anat.: A conical prominence, usually 
covered with hairs in front of the concha of 
the externa] ear, and projecting backwards 
over the meatus auditorius, 


J Muscle of the Tragus: 
Anat: A flat bundle of short fibres, running 


nearly vertically, and covering the outer sur- 
face of the tragus. Called also Tragicus, 


*traic-tise, s. [O.Fr.] A treatise (q.v.). 


*traie, v.t. [An abbrev. of betray (q.v.).] 
To betray. 
“ Whun that she saw that Demophon her trated.” 
Chaucer ; Legend of Phillis. 
traik, v.i. [Sw. treka =to walk with difficulty.] 
To wander idly from place to place; to 
lounge. (Scotch.) , 


“‘ Coming traiking after them for their destruction,” 
—Scott: Heart of Afidlothian, ch. xxiv. 


traik’-ét, a. (Eng. traik,; -et.] Fatigued and 
bedraggled. Scotch.) ; 


T’-rail, s. (Eng. letter 7, and rail.) 
Railway: A rail having two flanges above, 
which form a wide tread for the wheels of the 
rolling stock. The vertical web is gripped by 
the chairs, which are spiked to the ties. 


trail, *traile, *trayl, *trayle, *trayl- 
ym v.t. & i. [O. Fr. trailler =to wind yarn, to 
unt the trail of a deer; from traail = a reel 

to wind yarn on, from Low Lat. trahale =a 
reel, a sledge, from Lat. traho = to drag, to 
draw ; traha, tragula=a sledge; Low Lat. 
traga =a harrow ; traho= to harrow; ef. Fr. 
traille=a ferry-boat dragged across a river 
by help of a rope; Dut. treylen = to draw or 
drag a boat with a rope; Sp. trailla= a drag 
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for levelling ground; Port. tralha=a drag: 
net.) 

A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To draw or drag behind and along the 
ground, 

“The wounded hand 

Trail'd the long lance that mark'd with blood the 

sand,” Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii, 748, 

* 2. To drag along behind one. 

“ Because they shall not trail me through their streets 

Like a wild it, Tam content to go.” 

Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,402. 
* 3, To tread down, as grass, by walking on 
it; to lay flat. 
“ Our little life is but a gust, 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust.” 3 
Longfellow; Suspiria. 

4, To hunt or follow by the track or trail ; 
to track. 

“ A careful pointer will show signs of game, and 
commeuce trailing him, for the scent is strong.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 42L 

* 5, To interweave; to adorn. 

“ Trayled with ribbands diversly gist ies 
Spenser: F, Q., V. Vv. 2 

6. To quiz, to draw out, to play upon; to 
take advantage of the ignorance of. (Prov.) 

**T presently perceived she was(what is vernacularly 
termed) trailing Mrs. Dent: that is, playing on her 
ignorance; her trail might be clever, but it was 
decidedly not good-natured.’—@. Bronté: Jane Eyre, 
ch. xvii. 

II, Mil.: To carry, as a rifle, in an oblique, 
forward position, the piece being held in the 
right hand in front of the breech: as, To trail 
arms, 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be trailed or dragged along the ground 
behind anything. 

“ The chariot flies and Hector trails behind,” 
Pope: Homer; Iiad xxiv. 24 

* 2, To saunter, to walk idly or lazily. 

“ He trails along the streets.”—Character of a Town 
Gallant (1675), p. 5. 

3. To sweep or be drawn over a surface, 

“ And through the momentary gloom 
Of shadows o'er the landscape trailing.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, iv. 
4, To fall or hang down. 


“ Rending her yellow locks, like wyrie gold 
About her shoulders careleslie downe trailing.” 
Spenser» Ruines of Time. 
5. To grow to great length, especially when 
slender and creeping upon the ground, as a 
plant; to grow with long shoots or stems, so 
as to need support. 


* 6, To extend, to stretch. 


“Cape Roxo is a low Cape and trayling to the sea- 
ward.” —Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 615, 


trail (1), *traile (1), *trayl, *trayle, s. 
(TRAIL, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


* 1, A vehicle dragged or drawn along; a 
sled, a sledge. 


“They frank or keepe certaine dogs not much vnlike 
wolues, which they yoke togither, as we do oxen and 
horses, to a sled or traile.’"—Hackluyt : Voyages, tii. 87 

2, Anything drawn out to a length. 
“ A sudden Star, it shot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, v. 127. 
8. Anything drawn behind in long undu- 
lations; a train. 
“* Chaf'd by the speed, it fir'd: and as it flew, 
A trail of following flames ascending drew.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Aneid v. 692, 
*4, A moving along the ground ; a crawl. 
“The serpentes twine, with hasted traile they glide 
To Pallas temple and her towres of heighte.” 
Surrey: Virgile; dineid ii, 
5. Mark or track left by anything pursued ; 
track or scent followed by a hunter. : 


r “This brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 
As it hath used to do.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, hi. 2. 
6. An Indian footpath or road ; a path made 
by Indians travelling. 
7. The act of playing upon or taking advan- 
tage of one’s ig- 
norance. (See 
example under 
Trait, v., A. I, 
6.) (Prov.) 
II, Technically: 
1, Arch.: A run- 
ning enrichment 
of leaves, flow- 
ers, tendrils, &c,, in the hollow mouldings of 
Gothic architecture. / 
2. Ordn.: The end of a stock of a gun- 
carriage, which rests upon the ground when a 


TRAIL. 


péut, jéwi; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
=shan. -tion, -sion= skim; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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in eee eel 


n is unlimbered, or in position for firing. 
he stock proper is inserted into a forked iron 
late, the lunette, having a loop wrought on 
ts outer extremity, which is passed over the 

Pee of the limber when the gun is 
imbered up. 


trail-board, s. 

Shipbuild.: One of the curved boards on 
each side of the stem, reaching from it to the 
figure-head. 


trail-car, s. [See TRAILER, s., 3.] 


trail-net, s. A net drawn or trailed be- 
hind a boat; or by two persons on opposite 
banks in sweeping a stream. 


trail (2), *traile (2), s. [Fr. treille= trellis.} 
A sort of trellis or frame for running or climb. 
ing plants. 


“ Out of the prease I me withdrow therefore, 
And set me downe alone behind a traile, 
Full of leaues, to see a great meruaile,” 
Chaucer ; La Belle Dame sans Mercie, 
trail (3), s. 


[An abbrey. of entrail (q.v.).] 

Cook.: Intestines of certain birds, as the 
snipe, and fishes, as the red mullet, which are 
sent to the table instead of being extracted or 
drawn. The name is sometimes given to the 
entrails of sheep. 


* trail -bas-ton, * trayl-bas-ton, s. [0. 
Fr. tray (= Lat. trahe) = deliver up, take 
away, le def. article, and baston =a wand of 
office. } 

Old Law: One of a company of persons who 
bound themselves together by oath to assist 
one another against any one who displeased 
a member of their body. They were so called 
because they carried (or trailed) sticks, and 
committed acts of violence. They arose in 
the reign of Edward I., and judges were ap- 
pointed expressly to try them. 


trail’-ér, s. (Eng. trail, v.; -er.] 
1, One who or that which trails. 
“With many a deep-hued bell-like flower 
Of fragrant trailers.” Tennyson; Eleanore. 

2. Specif.: A self-acting brake formerly used 
on inclined planes, 

3. A car attached to the grip-car of a cable 
line, or to the motor-car of an electric line. 


trail-ing, pr. par. ora. [TRAI, ».] 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb), 


2. Bot.: Of an elongated prostrate habit of 
growth. 


trailing-axle, s. An axle behind the 
driving-axle in British locomotives. 


trailing-spring, s. In locomotives, the 
springs fixed on the axle-boxes of the trailing- 
wheels of a locomotive-engine, which bear 
slightly against the side frames, so as to leave 
as much weight as possible upon the driving- 
springs, and to assist in deadening any shock 
which may take place. 


trailing-wheel, s. One of the wheels 
of a locomotive not concerned in the driving. 


train, *trayne, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. trahiner, 
trainer; Fr. trainer =to drag, to draw, to 
trail, from O. Fr. trahin, train =a train of men, 
from Low Lat. trahino=to drag; extended 
from Lat. traho= to draw ; Ital. trainare.] 


A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, To drag or draw along ; to trail, 

“Tn hollow cube 
Training his devilish enginery.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 858. 

*2. To draw, to entice, to allure ; to attract 
by persuasion promise, stratagem, artifice, or 
the like. ’ 


8. To bring up, to educate, to teach ; to rear 
and instruct. 

“You have trained me like a peasant.”—Shakesp. ¢ 

As You Like It, i. 1, 

4, To form to any practice by exercise ; to 
discipline, to drill; to practise and make 
perfect in any exercise. 

“Abram armed his trained servants born in his 

house, and pursued.”—Genesis xiv. 14. 

5. To break, tame, and render docile; to 
render able to perform certain feats: as, To 
train dogs. 

6. To render fit and capable of undergoing 
some unusual feat of exertion by proper 
regimen and exercise ; to increase the powers 
of endurance of, especially as a preparative to 
some contest. 


IL. Technically: 

1. Hort.: To lead or direct and form to a 
wall or espalier; to form toa proper shape by 
growth and lopping or pruning. 

“ With pleasure more than ev'n their frv.its afford ; 

Which, save himself who trains thew, none can feel,” 

Cowper : Task, iii, 411. 

2. Mining: To trace, as a lode or vein, to 
its head. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To travel by train. [DeTrarn, EnTRAIN.] 


2. To go into or be in training for some feat, 
contest, competition, or profession, 

q Totraina gun: 

Mil.: To point it at some object, either 
before or abaft the beam, that is, not directly 
transverse to a vessel’s side. 


“The electrician pag pores to train and fire nearly a 
dozen guns at once, if there should be so many, and to 
light up the circumjacent sea."—Daily Telegraph, 
Dec, 21, 1885. 


train, * trayn, * trayne, * treine, s. [Fr. 
train =a great man’s retinue, the train or 
hinder part of a beast; traine=a sled, a 
sledge, a drag-net; O. Fr. trahin, train=a 
train of men.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, A plot. 


“So that I fele in conclusion, 
With her traines that they woll me shend.” 
Chaucer ; The Floure of Courtesie. 


2, A number or body of attendants or fol- 
lowers ; a retinue. 

“ My train are men of choice and rarest parts.” 

Shakesp. « Lear, i. 4 
3. A consecution or series of persons or 
things in order, 
as qaeuge ‘tis a train of stars, that, rolling on, 
Rise in their turn, and in the zodiac run.” 
Dryden ; Eleonora, 149. 
4, A consecution or succession of connected 
things. 

“Some truths result from any ideas, as soon as the 
mind puts them into propositious; other truths re- 
quire a train of ideas placed in order."—Locke. 

5, A company in order; a procession. 


“ Fore'd from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main.” 


Goldsmith: Traveller. 
6, A company. 
“Which of this princely train 
Call ye the warlike Talbot?” 
Shukesp. ; 1 Henry VI., ti. 2. 
* 7, (Pl.): Troops, army. 
“Let our trains 
March by us,” Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 2 
*8. Series, consecution, order. 


‘Passing in train, one going and another coming, 
without intermission.” 


'—Locke; Human Underst., bk. 
il., ch. vii. 
9. State of procedure; regular method; 
course, progress, process. 

Tf chines were once in this train, if virtue were 
established as necessary to reputation, and vice not 
only loaded with infamy, but made the infallible ruin 
of all men’s pretensions, our duty would take root in 
our nature.” —Swift. 

10. That which is drawn or dragged along 

or after, as: 

*(1) The hinder part of a beast. (Cotgrave.) 

(2) That part of a gown, robe, or the like, 

which trails behind the wearer. 

“Trains are, it is true, more worn than they used to 
be, but are by no means the necessary adjunct of an 
evening toilette,”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 14, 1886, 

*(3) The tail of a comet, meteor, or the like. 

“Stars with trains of fire,” 
’ . ‘Shakesp.. Hamlet, i. 1. 

*(4) The tail of a bird. 

“The train steers their flight, and turns their bodies 
like the rudder of a ship."—Aay: On the Creation, 

*(5) The rear part of an army. 

“ Followed couertly the hynder trayne of the Scottes, 
who had horses so charged with baggage, yt they 
might scant go any gret pace,”—Berners. Froissart ; 
Oronycle, vol. i., ch. Ixxvi. 

(6) A peculiar kind of sleigh used in Canada 

for the transportation of merchandise, wood, 
&e. (Fr. traineau.) 


11. A trap for an animal. (Prov,) 


“The practice begins of crafty men upon the simple 
and good; these easily follow and are caught, while 
the others lay trwins and pursue a game.”—TZ'emple. 

12. Something tied to a lure to entice a 

hawk. (Prov.) 


13. A continuous line or series of carriages 
on a railway coupled together with the engine. 
“ Brakes are furnished capable of bringing the train 
to a standstill in a distance of sixteen Pantin Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 2, 1887. 
14. A line of combustible material to fead 
fire to a charge or mine. 
“Shall he who gives fire to the train pretend to 


wash his hands of the hurt that’s done by the playing 
of the mine ?"”—ZL’ strange: Fables. 


train’-a-ble, * trayn-a-ble, a. 


* traine, v. & s. 
trained, ya. par. & a. 


* train-el, s. 


*15, (See extract.) 

“The frain or couuter-tide which frequently runs 
there with great rapidity."—Chapman: Facts & Re- 
marks Kelative to the Witham & the Welland (1800), 
p. 35. 

II, Technically : 

1. Mach.: A set of wheels, or wheels and 
pinions in series, through which motion is 
transmitted in regular consecution: as, the 
train of a watch ; the wheels intervening be- 
tween the barrel and the escapement. 

2. Metall. : Two or more pairs of connected 
rolls in a rolling-mill and worked as one 
system. 

3. Ordnance: 

(1) A certain number of field or siege pieces, 
organized and equipped for a given duty. 
(S1EGE-TRAIN.] 

(2) The trail of a gun-carriage. 


train-band, trained-band, s. A band 
or company of a force partaking of the nature 
both of militia and volunteers, instituted by 
James I. and dissolved by Charles II. The 
term was afterwards applied to the London 
militia, from which the 38rd regiment of the 
line originated. [Burr (2), s., 8. (1).] 

“The train-bands were under arms all night”— 
Macaulay; Hist, Eng., ch. li. 


train-bearer, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : One who holds up a train; 
one who holds up or supports the long state 
robes of a lady or public officer. 

2. Ornith.: A popular name for any Hum- 
ming-bird of the genera Lesbia and Cynanthus. 
The tail is forked, with the outer feathers ex- 
cessively elongate ; bill very short and straight. 
Fou. species have been described, from the 
highlands of Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, 


train-boy, s. A uewsboy on a railroad 
train. (U.8.) 

train-mile, s. 

Rail: A unit of work in railway accounts, 
one of the total number of miles run by all 
the trains of a system. 


train-road, s. A construction railway ; 
a slight railway for small loads. 


train-tackle, s. 

Ordn.: A purchase by which a gun-carriage 
is secured to a ring-bolt in the deck, to pre- 
vent running out while loading. 


train-way, s. A hinged platform which 
forms a bridge leading from a wharf to the 
deck of a ferry-boat. 


train (2), *traine, s. [O. Dut. traen=a tear... 


train-oil; Dut. traan = a tear. . . train-oil; 
cf. Daw. & Sw. tran = train-oil, blubber ; 
Ger. thran = train-oil ; thrdne = a tear, a drop 
exuding from a vine when cut; Low Ger. 
traan = train-oil; trane =a tear. Train-oil 
is thus oil forced out by boiling.) The same 
as TRAIN-OIL (q.V.). 


train-oil, * traine-oile, * trane-oil, 
* trayn-oil, s. Oil procured from the blub- 
ber or fat of whales. 

“A kind of cloth which they weaue, and sell to the 
merchants of Norwaie, togither with their butter, 
fish, either salted or dried, and ,their traine-otle.”"— 
Holinshed : Descript. Brit., ch. x. 

[Eng. 
train, v.; -able.} Capable of being trained or 
educated, 


[TRAIN] 


(TRAIN, ¥.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

1, Educated, taught; formed by training; 
experienced by practice or exercise. 

* 9, Having a train. 


“He pecan went 
Tn his train’d gown about the stage.” 
Ben Jonson; Horace's Art of Poetry. 


*trained-band, s. A train-band (q.v.). 


“So artfully managed the trained-bands, that they 
took part with the rebels, and quittiug the duke, 
Pee Wyat.”—State Trials: 1 Mary (an. 1554); Sir 7. 
yat. 


{O. Fr.] A trail-net, a drag- 
net. 


train’-ér, s. (Eng. train, v. ; -er.] 


1. One who trains up; an _ instructor; 
specif., one who trains or prepares men, 
horses, &c., for the performance of feats re- 
quiring physical qualities, as an oarsman for a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt. 


oz, Wore, Wolf, work, who, son; mute, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. s, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


boat-race, a horse for racing, a pugilist for a 
prize-fight, a greyhound for coursing, &c. 


“If the horses had the least fear of their trainer a 
stampede would in all probability result,"—Field, 
Aug. 27, 1887. 


2. A wire or wooden frame to which flowers 
or shrubs are fastened. 

8. A militia-man when called out for train- 
ing or exercise. 


train’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [(TRary, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adj. : Educating, teaching, or forming 
by practice or exercise, 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or process of training or edu- 
eating ; education. 

2. The act or process of preparing for some 
unusual feat requiring physical qualities by 
increasing the powers of endurance. The 
main requisite in athletic training is to get 
rid of all superfluous flesh, which consists 
chiefly of the fatty tissue of the body. This 
is chiefly effected by perspiration induced by 
violent exercise and warm clothing, or some- 
times by the use of the Turkish bath. The 
length of time during which the training 
must be continued depends of course greatly 
on the condition of the person undergoing 
the process. 

3. The state of being in a fit condition for 
Beeeneking some feat requiring physical exer- 

ion, 

4, The drilling or exercising of troops: as, 
The militia were called out fo. their annual 
training. 

II. Hort. : The operation or art of forming 

oung trees to a wall or espalier, or of causing 
fcem to grow in a shape suitable to that end. 


training-bit, s. 
Manége: A wooden gag-bit used when train- 
ing vicious horses. 
training - college, s. 
_ NorMAL-ScHOOL (q.V.). 
training-day, s. The day on which the 
militia are called out to be reviewed, (Amer.) 
training-halter, s. 
Manége : A halter made in the same manner 
as a riding-bridle, with the exception of having 
short instead of long cheeks, which are pro- 


vided with rings into which bit-straps may be 
buckled. 


training-level, s. 

Ordn.: An instrument for levelling or train- 
ing guns. 

training-pendulum, s. 

Ordn.: An instrument having a pendulum 

_ and a level member, with a glass and bubble, 

pet in training guns to any required eleya- 

on. 


training-school, s. 


1, A school for practical instruction in any 
art. (U.8.) 
2. A school for the instruction of teachers; 
anormal school. In England termed a training 
college. 


The same as 


ship, s. Aship provided with 

instructors, officers, &c., to train lads for the 
sea. The first training ship was placed on 
the Thames, at London, England, in 1786, by 
the Marine Society which Jonas Hanway had 
founded 30 years before. The firstin the United 
States was the St. Mary’s, established by the 
New York Nautical School to train boys for the 
merchant service. This school was founded 
about 20 years ago, and turns out about thirty 
_ well-educated young seamen each year. A ship 
for training homeless boys for the navy and the 
‘mercantile marine was stationed on the Thames 
in 1866. These two examples have been fol- 
lowed elsewhere, and much benefit has resulted. 
Training ships also exist in connection with 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, for the exer- 
cise of the students in naval duty and discipline. 
training-stable, s. An establishment 
Where horses are trained for racing. 


__ training-wall, s. A wall built up to 
: determine the flow of water in a river or har- 
bour, 


ain’-ist, s. [Eng. train (1), s.; -ist.] One 
0 travels by train. @, : 

’-Y, a. [Eng. train (2), 8.3 -y.] Belong- 
or eae to caineit ene 


training—tralucency 


traipse, v.i. [TRApPes.] To walk like a slut 
or slattern ; to walk carelessly. 
“Lo, next two slip-shod muses traipse along, 
In lofty madness, meditating song.” 
Popes Dunciad, ili. 141. 


* trais, s. pl. [Fr. traits.] [TRacz (2), s.] Traces. 


* traise, * trashe, v.t. [O. Fr. traissant, pr. 
par. of trair= to betray.] To betray. 
“ Machog, the Scottes kyng, that wild, pore traitourie, 
Hat traised Edward the kyng, that in the north was 
rife.” Robert de Brunne, p. 61. 
trait (or as tra), s. [Fr. =a draught, line, 
streak, or stroke, from trait (O. Fr. traict), 
pa, par. of traire; Lat. traho = to draw.) 
(TRACE (2), s.] 

1, A stroke, a touch. 

“By this single trait Homer marks an essential 
difference between the Iliad and Odyssey.”—Broome : 
Notes on the Odyssey. 

2, A distinguishing or-peculiar feature ; a 
peculiarity. 


* trait’-Gur (2 long), s. [Fr.] The keeper of 
an eating-house ; a restaurateur. 


trait’- or, *trait-our, * trait-oure, 
* trat-our, * trayt-or, * trayt-our, 
* trayt-oure, * trait-ur,s. &a. [0O. Fr. 
traitor, traitewr, from Lat. traditorem, accus. 
of traditor = one who betrays ; traditus, pa. 
par. of trado = to hand over, to betray : trans 
=over, and do=to give; Fr. traitre; Sp. 
traidor ; Port. traditor ; Ital. traditore.] 

A. As substantive: 


1, One who violates his allegiance and be- 
trays his country; one who is guilty of 
treason ; one who, in breach of trust, delivers 
his country to its enemy, or any fort cr place 
entrusted to his defence, or who surrenders 
an army or body of troops to the enemy, un- 
less when vanquished ; one who takes up arms 
and levies war against his country ; one who 
aids an enemy in conquering his country. 
[TREASON.] 

“ Forthwith that Edward be pronounced a traitor, 

And all his lands and goods be contiscate.” 
Shakesp. ; 3 Henry VI., iv. 6. 

2. One who betrays his trust; one who is 
guilty of perfidy or treachery. 

* B. As adj.: Traitorous, treacherous. 

“ False traitour squire, false squire of falsest knight.’ 
Spenser: F. Q., LV. i. 52 

*traitor-friend, s. One who, while 
pretending to be a friend, is really an enemy 
and a traitor. 

“ Far the blackest there, the traitor-friend.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 567. 

}+traitor-hearted, a. Having the heart 
of a traitor ; false-hearted. (Tennyson: Morte 
d’ Arthure.) 


* trait’-Or, v.t. [TRa1Tor, s.] To act the 
traitor towards; to betray. 
“Traitored by a sight 
Most woful.” Drummond; Dispraise of Beauty, 
* trait’-or-éss, * trat-our-esse, s. (Eng. 
traitor ; -ess.) A female traitor ; a traitress. 


“That false tratouresse untrew.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


*trait-or-ie, * trayt-er-ie, s. [Eng. 
traitor, s.; -y.] Treachery, treason. 
“Their confessions in the eare, of all trayterie the 
fountayne."—Bale: Image, pt. ii. 
t trait’-or-ism, s. [Eng. traitor ; -ism.] The 
quality or state of being traitorous ; treachery, 
treason. 


“The same cause of treachery and traitorism to the 
interests of universal humanity."—A. Nicoll: Great 
Movements, p. 268. 


*trait’-or-ly, * trayt-er-ly, a. 
traitor ; -ly.] ‘Treacherous, traitorous. 


“But what talk we of these traitorly rascals?"— 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


trait'-or-olls, * trayt-er-ous, a. 
traitor, s.; -ows.] 
1, Acting the traitor; guilty of treason ; 
treacherous, perfidious. 
“The revenges we are bound to take upon your 
traitorous father."—Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 7. 
2, Characterized by or consisting in trea- 
son; implying treason ; treasonable. 
“ What means that traitorous combination ?” 
Dryden: The Medal, 205 
trait'-Or-ols-ly, *trayt-er-ous-ly, adv. 
{Eng. traitorous; -ly.] In a traitorous or 
treacherous manner; like a traitor; in vio- 
lation of allegiance and trust; treacherously, 
perfidiously. 
“Harmless Richard was murdered traitorously.” 
Shakesp. :; 2 Henry V1., ii. 2. 


[Eng. 


[Eng. 
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* trait’-or-otis-néss, s. (Eng. traitorous; 
-ness.]) The quality or state of being traitor- 
ous or treacherous ; treachery, perfidy. 


trait’-réss, s. [Eng. traitor ; -ess.] A woman 
who betrays her country or her trust ; a female 
traitor. 

“ Traitress, restore my beauty and my charms.” 
Dryden; Aurengzebe, v. 1. 
4 Formerly used adjectively with feminine 
nouns. [TRAITOR, B.] 
“ By the dire fury of a traitress wife.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 115. 

* tra-jéct’, v.t. (Lat. trajectus, pa. par. of 
trajicio=to throw over or across: trans= 
across, and jacio = to throw.] To throw or 
cast over or through. 

t Ba ores through a glass prism."—Boyle: Works, 


Y= 


*traj’-éct, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. trajectus = 
a passage across, from trajectus, pa. par. of 
trajicio.] [TRaAJEcT, v.] 

1. A ferry ; a passage or place for crossing 
water in a boat. 


“ Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed 
Unto the traject, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice.” 


. + Merchant of Venice, iii. 4 
2. A trajectory. 
“ The traject of comets.”"—Isaac Taylor. (Webster.) 
3. The act of throwing across ; transporta 
tion, transmission, transference. 


* tra-jéc-tion, s. [Lat. trajectio, from tra- 
jectus, pa. par. of trajicio= to throw over or 
across.] [TRAJECT, v.] 

1, The act of trajecting ; a casting or dart- 
ing through or across. 


“The colours generated by the trajection of light 
through drops of water.”"—Boyle: Works, i. 689. 


2. Transposition, 


“For there seems to be such a trajection in the 
words." —Barrow ; Sermons, vol. iii, ser. 39. 


tra-jéc’-tor-y, s. [Fr. trajectoire = casting, 
thrusting, throwing, as if from a Lat. tra- 
jectorius = pertaining to projection, from tra. 
jectus, pa. par. of trajicio = to throw across.) 
(TRAJECT, v.] 
1, Dynamics: The path described by a body, 
such as a planet, comet, projectile, &c., under 
the action of given forces, 


“They were not likely to be low in comparison with 
the trajectories of English spczting rifles."—Field, 
Feb. 13, 1886, 

2. Geom.: A curve or surface which cuts 
all the curves or surfaces of a given system 
at a constant angle. 


* tra-jet, s. 
across, 


[TRaJECcT, 8.] Passage over or 


*tra-jet-our,s. [TRAaGcEToUR.] 
* tra-jet-ry, s. [TRAGETRY.] 


* tra-la/-tion, s. [Lat. tralatio, trunslatio, 
from translatus, pa. par. of transfero = to 
transfer (q.v.).] A change in the use of a 
word, or the use of a word in a less proper 
but more significant sense. 


“The broad tralation of his rude Rhemists.”"— 
Bishop Hall: Honour of the Married Clergy, p. 80. 


*tral-a-ti-tion, s. [TRaLation.] A change, 
as in the use of words ; a metaphor. 


*tral-a-ti-tious, a. 
latitius.] 
literal. 

“ After showing as accurately as possible the primary 
signification of a word, and the tra/atitious one (if it 


has a tralatitious meaning) I adduce single examples 
of the different uses."—Christie : Htienne Dolet, p. 237. 


*tral-a-ti’-tious-ly, adv. (Eng. tralatitious; 
-ly.] Metaphorically ; not in a literal sense. 


“Written language is tralctitiously so called, because 
it is made to represent to the eye the same words 
which are pronounced."—Holder ; Elements of Speech, 


* tra-lin’-é-ate, v.i. (Lat. trans =across, 
and linea =a line.] To deviate from any 
direction, 


“Tf you tralineate from your father’s mind, 
at are you else but of a bastard kind?” 

a Dryden: Wife of Bath, 396, 
tra-luce’, v.i. [Lat. traluceo = to shine 
across or through.] [TRANSLUCENT.] To shine 
through. 


(Lat. tralatitius, trans- 
[TRaLaTion.] Metaphorical; not 


“The tralucing fiery element.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, second day, first week, 880, 
* tra-lu'-cen-¢y, s. [Eng. traluen(t); -cy.] 
The same as TRANSLUCENCY (q.V.). 


“The primary and most gemmary affection is its 
tralucency.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. i. 


, b6Y; pout, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
an, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = ahiin; -fion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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tralucent—trample 


“tra-lu’-cent, a. (Lat. tralucens, pr. par. of 
traluceo=to shine through or across: trans 
= across, through, and luceo=to shine.) 
Transparent, translucent. 

“Look thou, too, in this tralucent glass.” 
Drayton: Ideas; To Time, 

tram (1), s. (Orig. meaning, a beam or bit of 
cut wood, hence, a shaft of a sledge or cart, 
the sledge itself; Sw. dial. tromm, tromm, 
trumm; O. Sw. tram, trum=a piece of a 
large tree cut up into logs; Low Ger. traam 
=a balk, a beam; O. Dut. drom; O. H. Ger. 
dram, tram=a bean..] (See extract under 
TRAM-ROAD.) 

1, The shaft ofa cart or truck. (Prov.) 

2. A four-wheeled truck for carrying a 
corve, hutch, or basket on a pair of rails in a 
mine, or in carrying the coal or ore. 

3. One of the rails of a tram-road, 

4, A tramway. 

5. A tram-car or tramway-car. 


“In size the cars are hardly as large as the single- 
horsed trams employed on some of the Jess important 
don roads,"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 2, 1887. 


4 The words tram, tramway, tram-car, tram- 
line, &c., are distinctively British, and are 
rarely, if ever, used in America. 


tram-car, s. The same as TRAMWAY-CAR 
(q.v.). 


tram-line, s. A tramway. 

“The placing of several rows of chairs for the audi- 
ence, the tram-line dividing the two.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 2, 1887, 

tram-plate, s. A flat iron plate, used 
as a rail. 


tram-road, s. A road in which the track 
for the wheels is made of timbers, flat stones, 
or iron, while the horse-track between is left 
sufficiently rough for the feet of the horses ; 
a tramway (q.V.). 


“ About a.p, 1800 a Mr, Benjamin Outram made 
certain improvements in connection with railways 
for common vehicles, which gave rise to the silly 
fiction (ever since industriously circulated) that tram- 
road is short for Outram-road, in ignorance of the 
fact that the accent alone is sufficient to show that 
Outram, if shortened to one syllable, must become 
Out rather than ram or tram.”"—Skeat ; Ltym. Dict., 
a.v, Tram. 

tram-staff, s. 


Milling: A miller’s straight-edge, sail 


tram-wheel, s. A wheel used on the 
small cars employed in mining and excavat- 
ing operations, and which run on what in 
England are known as tramways. 


tram (2), s. [Ital. trama, from Lat. trama= 
a weft.) 


Silk: A thread of silk formed of two or 
more singles twisted together in a direction 
opposite to that of the singles; used for the 
shoot or weft of some description of goods, 
Organzine is double-twisted like a rope. 


tra’-ma, s. [Lat.=a weft.] 

Bot.: The substance which separates the 
two surfaces of the gills in an Agaricus, or of 
two contiguous pores in Polyporus. The trama 
varies so greatly in character in different 
genera as to afford an excellent criterion for 
their distinction, 


tram’-ble, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Mining: To wash, as tin ore, with a shovel 
in a frame fitted for the purpose. 


tram’-mel, *tram-el, * tram-ayle, 
*tram-ell, *tram-mell, s. [Fr. tra- 
mail, tremail =a net for partridges; trameau 
=a drag-net, from Low Lat. tramacula, trama- 
gula =a trammel; cf, Ital. tramaglio=a 
drag-net, a trammel; Sp. ¢rasmallo; Port. 
trasmalho. The ultimate origin is prob. Lat. 
tres = three, and macula = a mesh.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
; * (1) A net for confining or binding up the 
air. 


“ Her golden lockes she roundly did uptye 
In breaded tramels.” Spenser: F. Q., IT. ii, 15, 


(2) A long sweep-net for birds or for fish. 


“The song of the... maigres causes their own 
Presence to be known, and enables the fishermen to 
Ces: them in their trammels,”"—Field, Sept. 3, 


(3) Ashackle to put on a horse’s leg to teach 
him to pace. 


(4) A hook hung in a chimney for support- 
ing pots, kettles, &c. 


2, Fig. : Anything which hinders activity, 


freedom of motion, or progress ; an impedi- 
ment; a shackle. 
ee ee ei ai seish ina toetetased front 
them.”—AMacauluy : Hist, Eng., ch. xvii. 

II. Carpentry - 

1. An ellipsograph consisting of a cross 
with two grooves, which form guides for two 
pins on a beam com- 
pass. The pencil on 
the beain is directed 
in a prescribed el- 
liptical path as the 
pins slide in the 
grooves. Each pin 
travels in its own TRAMMEL. 
groove, and makes 
four strokes for each revolution of the pencil. 
This double reciprocation has occasioned its 
adoption in machines which require speedy 
motion, 

‘* Many mechanical persons near me are acquainted 


vith a carpenter's trammel,”—Airy : Pop, Astronomy, 
p. 101. 


2. A beam-compass (q.v.). # “Mg Rjenys 

trammel-net, s. F 

j. A kind of net for sea-fishery, anchored 
and buoyed, the back-rope being supported 
by cork ropes, and the foot-rope kept close 
to the bottom by weights. Called also a 
Tumbling-net. 

2. A loose net of small meshes between two 
tighter nets of large meshes. 


trammel-wheel, s. A wheel having 
two slots crossing each other at right angles 
and forming guides for two sliding-blocks, to 
which a pitman is connected. The rim of the 
wheel is not an essential part. As the wheel 
rotates, the sliders keep in their own grooves, 
crossing each other’s tracks, and the pitman 
makes two up and two down strokes for each 
revolution of the wheel. It is used for opera- 
ting the needle of a sewing-machine, or for 
driving a saw or gang of saws. 


tram’-mel, v.t. [TRAMMEL, s.] 
*1. To wrap up, to envelope, to bind. 


“The fine cloth of rains and velvet, surely bound 
and trammel’d with cords of silk."—Strype+ Zecles. 
Mem, Edw. VI. Originals (A.) 


* 2. To catch, to intercept. 


“Tf th’ assassination 
Could tramme? up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success,” 
Shakesp,: Macbeth, 1. % 


3. To confine, to hamper, to shackle. 
* 4. To train slavishly; to inure to con- 
formity or obedience. 


“ Hackneyed and trammelled in the ways of a 
court.”— Pope, 


tram/-melled, pa. par. & a, [TRAMMEL, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Caught, confined, shackled, 
ndered, 
2. Manége :; Having blazes or white marks 
on the fore and hind foot of one side, as if 
marked by trammels. (Said of a horse.) 


tra-mon-ta‘-na, s. [Ital.] [TRAMONTANE.] 
A common name given to the north wind in 
the Mediterranean, The name is also applied 
to a peculiar cold and blighting wind, very 
hurtful in the Archipelago. 


* tram’-6n-tane, a. &s. [Fr. tramontain = 
northerly, from Ital. ¢tramontano, from Lat. 
transmontanus = across or beyond the moun- 
tains : trans = across, beyond, and montanus = 
pertaining to a mountain ; mons, genit. montis 
=a mountain.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lying or being beyond the mountains : 
that is, the Alps (originally applied by the 
Italians); hence, foreign, barbarous. After- 
wards applied to the Italians as being on the 
other side of the mountains from France, 
Germany, &c. [ULTRAMONTANE.] 

“That to suppose a scene wheve she presid 
Is tramontane, and stumbles all belief.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 583, 

2, Coming from across or from the other 
side of the mountains. 

“That side of the clumb which faces the tramon. 

tane wind."—Addison : On Italy ; Milan, 

B. As substantive: 


1, One living or coming from beyond the 
a peat a stranger, a foreigner, a bar- 
arian, 


“ A happiness those tramontanes ne'er tasted.” 
Massinger : Grand Duke of Florence, 


bse 


2, The north wind; the tramontana (q.v.). 


* tra-moun’-tain, a. [Lat. tra, for trans = 
across, beyond, and Eng. mowntain.] The same 
as TRAMONTANE, A. (q.V.). 


“ The Italians account all tramountain doctors but 
apothecaries."—uller : Worthies ; Hertfordshire, 


tramp, s. [TRAmp, 2.] 
1, The act of tramping; an excursion on 
foot; a walk; a journey on foot, 
“A-tramp of some twenty-eight miles to Arisaig.”"— 
Blackie : oan of Hightands & Vaan, p. 85, 
2. A distance walked. 


8. The sound made by the feet in coming 
in contact with the ground in walking or 
marching, 

“ Fresh sod, and old sepulchral stone, 
Return the tramp in varied tone.” 
Scott ; Rokeby, vi. 32, 

4, One who tramps or wanders about on 
foot; a tramper; a stroller; a vagrant; a 
wandering beggar ; a workman who wanders 
about from place to place in search of work. 


5. An iron sole-piece worn beneath the 
shoe to protect the foot and the shoe from in- 
jury when digging. 

6. A tool for trimming hedges 


tramp-pick, s. A kind of lever of iron 
about four feet long and one inch in breadth 
and thickness, tapering away at the lower 
end, and having a small degree of curvature 
there, something like the prong of a dung- 
fork, used for turning up very hard soils, tt 
is fitted with a foot-step about eighteen inches 
from the lower end, on which the workman 
presses with his foot, when he is pushing 
into the ground. 


tramp, * tramp-en, * tramp-yn, v.t. & 4. 
[Low Ger. & Ger. trampen, trampeln = to 
stamp ; Dan. trampe; Sw. trampa=to tread, 
to trample on; corresponding to Low Ger. 
trappen = to tread; Sw. trappen = to tread 
upon, to trample; Sw. trappa; Ger. treppe = 
a flight of stairs; Eng. trip.) 

A. Transitive: 
1. To tread under foot ; to trample. (Prov. 
& Scotch.) 
2. To wander over ; to scour, 
“Th been ¢ aa 
Datiy ohrewlere Date -1i; Aleks 1] tA 
3. To cleanse or scour as clothes, by tread- 
ing on them in water. Scotch.) 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To stamp, to walk. 
“ Where the snow fell there it lay, and the citizens 
gunned on its crisp suriace."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 
2. To travel, to walk, to wander. 


of enouiderny her basket of fish, tramped steadil 
away towards Fairport.”—Scott: Antiqguary, ch, xx 


trimp’-ér, s. (Eng. tramp, v.3 -er.] One 

who tramps; a tramp, a stroller, a scamp, a 
vagrant or vagabond. 

“Naething else to do than to speak wi" ilka idle 


tramper that comes about the town.”—Scott ; Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, ch. xxvi. 


tram’-ple, * tram-pel, * tram-pel-yn, 
v.t. & 2% (A frequent. from tramp, v. (q.Vv.) 5; 
ef. Dut. trampelen; Ger. trampeln = to 
trample.] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To tread under foot ; especially, to tread on 
in scorn, contempt, or triumph. (Matt. vii. 6.) 
2. To tread down; to prostrate by treading; - 
to crush with the feet. 
** Far from the cows’ and goats’ insulting crew, 
That trample down the flowers, and brush the dew.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; Georgie iv. 15. 
8. To treat with pride, contempt, or insult; 
to crush. ; 
tou of terme Holtand bp eed wae. 
B. Intransitive: 


*1, To stamp rapidly with the feet, 
“So at last whan Beryn a littil wakid were 
He trampelid fast with his fete, and al to tere his ere 
And bis visage both, right as a wodeman.” 
Chaucer (?): Tale of Beryn. 
2. To tread in contempt, scorn, or triumph. 
“Christ after his resurrection sitting on_ his 
sepulchre, trampling on the symbol of Death,”— 
Reynolds: A Journey to Flanders & Holland, 


3. To walk roughly ; to tramp. 


“@athered their ananas in the Indian gardens, 
Sram BenO, through them without any discretion.”— 
Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 820, 

4, To act insultingly or scornfully, 

“For religious enthusiasm... places its chief glory 
in violating and sromnn pone human peace,”— 
Warburton : Sermons, vol, ix. ser. 6. , 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, Pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, cib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #,e=é;ey=a;qu=kw. ~ 
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trim’-ple,s. [Trampcs, v.] 

1. The sound made by feet coming in con- 
tact with the ground in walking or marching ; 
a tramp. 

“Like the trample of feet. 
Longfellow: Miles ; Atasndttsh, 1 

*2. The act of treading under foot in scorn 

or insult. 


“ The trample and spurn of all the guber damned.’ — 
Hilton: Reformation in England, vk. i 


tram’-pler, s. [Eng. trample), v.; -er.] One 
who tramples. 
“To smite 
Th’ injurious trampler upon Nature's law, 
That claims forbearance even for a brute.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 465. 


trim-poés’, tram-pous, tram-pose, ».i. 

[TRamp, v.] To tramp, to walk, to lounge, to 
wander about. (Amer.) 

“Thad been down city all day trampoosing every- 


where a’most to sell some stock.”—Haliburton: The 
Clockmaker, p. 387. 


tramway, s. [Eng. tram, and way.] 

1. A wooden or iron way adapted for trams, 
that is, coal-wagons; a tram-road. 

2. A railway laid along a road or the streets 
of a town or city, on which cars for passengers 
are propelled by horses, steam, electricity or 
other mechanical means. [TRam- ROAD. ] 

“ Little, if payne was said as to the suitability 
of the pier for the purposes of a tramway.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 2, 1887, 

{ The tramway of England is known under 
the title of street railway in the United States, 
where its first development took place. The 
earliest example was in the stone tramways laid 
in 1830 in the Commercial Road, in London, 
and afterwards in otherstreets. The iron track 
tramway or street railway began with the 
Fourth Avenue Railway in New York in 1831. 
In 1857 Philadelphia and Boston established 
street railways, and since that date they have 
rapidly developed until they are now possessed 
_ by every city in the United States, the total 
* Tength of lines being over 12,000 miles. Horses 
were long used on these roads, but they have 
been partly superseded by cable power, and 
now are being rapidly set aside in favor of 
electric traction, while the railway is extending 
into the country roads. England and Europe 
were slow in adopting this improvement, and 
are only now becoming fully aroused to its 
advantage and convenience. Electric trolley 
lines seem destined to a great future, 


tramway-car, s. <A car or carriage for 
passengers Seung on a tramway, a tramcar. 


tramway-man, s. A man employed 
upon a tramway (q.v.). 


“The strike of tramway-men at Boston (U.S.) has 
ended, ar err arran; ene having been come to between 
the men eir employers.”—St. James's Gazette, 
Jan. 11, ae 


*tra-na/-tion, s. (Lat. tranatwm, sup. of 
trano = to swim across: trans = across, and 
no = toswim.] The act of swimming across 
or over ; transnatation. 


trance, *traunce, *trauns, s. [Fr. 
transe = extreme fear, dread . . . a trance or 
swoon, from O. Fr. transi = fallen into a trance 
or swoon, astonished, half dead, pa. par. of 
transir, from Lat. transeo = to go or Pest 
over : trans = across, and eo = to go; 
transire = to go. forth, to pass. over, to fa 
into a swoon, to die.] 


L Ordinary Language: 


1, A passage ; especially a passage inside a 
house. (Scotch.) 

2. An ecstasy; a state in which the soul 
seems to have passed out of the body into 
another state of being, or to be rapt into 
visions ; a state of insensibility to the things 
ef this world. 

“Impatient of restraint, the active mind . 

Leaps from her seat, as waken'd froin a trance." 
Churchill: Night, 
8. A state of insensibility, a swoon. 
“ While Hector rose recover’d from the trance.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi. 46%. 
* 4, A state of perplexity or confusion ; be- 
wilderment, surprise. 
“ ki 
"GEE Rsia hang, wondering a other doen 
* Rape of Lucrece, 1,595. 
I. Pathol.: A state of apparent death, with 
gets Hor, and alm entire failure of 
on and Persons in 


respiration. 
; ‘this one have been actually buried alive, as 


subsequent exhumations have shown. 
*traunce, v.t. [TRANCE, s] 


-tian =shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


1. To entrance; to put into or as into a 
trance ; to deprive of consciousness, 


“ Twice then the trumpet sounded, 
And there I left him tranc'd.” Shakesp. Lear, vy. 3 


2. To affect with or as with a trance; to 
hold or bind, as by a spell; to charm, to en- 
chant. 

“Where oft Devotion’s tranced glow, 


Can such a glimpse of bares estow.” 
: Marmion, vi, 4. 


* trance, *traunce (2), v.t. ‘’ 4. (Fr. transir 
=to go over, to cross; Lat. transeo.] 
(TRANCE, s.] 

A, Trans. : To tramp ; to wander over; to 
travel. 


“Trance the world over you shall never purse so 
much gold as when you were in England.”"—Beaumont 
& Fletcher, 


B. Intrans. : To stamp. 


“The ground he spurneth and he traunceth, 
His large hornes he aulaunceth, 
And cast hem-here and there aboute.” 
Gower: 0. A., iv. 


tranced, pa. par. ora. [TRANCE (1), ¥.] 


*trang-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. tranced ; -ly.] In 
an absorbed or trance-like manner; like one 
in a trance. 

“Then stole I up and trancedly 
Gazed on the eeecia girl alone.” 

Arabian Nights. 

* tran’-éct, s. [See def.] A word only oc- 
curring in Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 4, 
for which is now generally read traject (q.v. ). 


tra-neeén,, s. [Irish.] 
Bot.: Cynosurus cristatus, called also Tra- 
neen-grass. (Britten & Holland.) 
{ Not worth a traneen : Not worth a rush, 


traneen-grass, s. [TRANEEN.] 


*tran’-gram, *tran-gam, * tran-game, 
s. [A word of no etymology.] An odd, in- 
tricate contrivance; a nick-nack, a puzzle, a 
toy, a trinket. 


“What's the meaning of all these trangrams and 
gimcracks?”—Arbutknot: Hist, John Bull, pt. ii., ch. vi. 


trank, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Glove-making: An oblong piece from which 


the shape of the glove is cut om a knife ina 
press. 


trin’-key, s. (Native name.] A kindof boat 
used in the Persian Gulf. 


tran’-kim, s._ [Shortened from trinkwm- 
trankum (q.v.).] An ornament of dress, a 
fallal, a trinket. 

“The shawl must be had for. Clara, Moe the other 
trankums of muslin and lace,” — Scott: St. Ronan's 
Well, ch, xviii, 

*tran-lace’, v.t. (Lat. trans= across, and 
Eng. lace.] To transpose. 


“The same letters being by me tossed and tran- 
cae five hundred times.”"—Puttenham: Eng. Poesie, 


Tennyson ; 


tran’ ml, s. [TREENAIL.) A trenail, or tree- 
nail, 


fs shat Cat rare <3 iron, fo fe oe “antl 
‘oun a@ sharp in ey mar e brick,” 
cee cee : Mechanical ead 


tran’-quil, *tran’-quill, a. [Fr. tranquille, 
from t. tranquillus = calm, still, quiet; 
from trans = beyond, hence, surpassingly, 
and the base of quies = rest; quietus = quiet ; 
Sp. tranquilo ; Ital. tranquillo.) Calm, peace- 
ful, quiet, undisturbed; not agitated, physi- 
eally or mentally. 

“O now, for ever 


Farewell the tranquil mind; farewell content.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ili. & 

tran-quil-li-ty, *tran-quil-li-tee, s. 

[Fr. gro from Lat. tranquillitatem, 
accus. of tranquillitas, from tranqwillus = 
tranquil (q.v.); Sp. tranquilidad ; Ital, tran- 
quillita.) The "quality or state of being tran- 
uil; calmness,, peacefulness, quiet; free- 
om from disturbance or agitation. 


“The re-establishment, of Ulysses in full peace and 
tranquillity.”—Pope : Hamar ; Odyssey. (Notes.) 


tran-quil-li-za’-tion, tran-quil-i-za’- 


tion, s. [Eng. tranqui — -ation.) The act 
of tranquillizing ; the state of being tran- 
quillized. 


tran’-qiil-lize, *tran-quil-ise, tran- 
hrm, ey vt. & i. [Eng. tranquil ; -ize.] 
A. Trans. ; To make tranquil, calm, or quiet ; 
to soothe ; to allay when : to compose, 
to calm, to make peace 


“ And tender Peace, and joys without 2 name, 
That, while they oe ilhize the mind. 


of Indotlence, li. 19. 


B. Intrans, : To grow tranquil, to cool down. 


“Tl try, as I ride in my chariot, to tranquillize.”— 
Richardson; Clarissa, Vv. 79. 


tran’-quil-liz-ér, s. 


(Eng. tranguilliz(e) ; 
-er.) 


One who or that which tranquillizes. 


tran’-quil-liz-ing, pr. par. or a, [TRAN- 
QUILLIZE. ] 


tran’-quil-liz-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. tranquil- 


lizing ; -ly.) In a tranquil manner; calmly, 
peacefully, quietly. 
tran’-quil-ly, adv. [Eng. tranquil; -ly.] In 


a tranquil or undisturbed manner; calmly, 
peaceably, quietly. 


tran’-quil-néss, s.. [Eng. tranquil; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tranquil, calm, 
or peaceful; tranquillity, quiet. 


trans-, pref. ([Lat.] A Latin preposition, 
largely used in composition in English as a 
prefix, and signifying : (1) across, beyond : as, 
Transalpine = across or beyond. the Alps; 
(2) through; as, transfix; (38) change: as, 
transform, transfigure. Trans- sometimes be- 
comes tra-, as in *tradition, traduce, tramon- 
tane; and tran-, as in tranquil, transept, 
transpire. 


trans-Act, v.t. & i. 

transaction (q.v.).] 

A. Trans.: To do, to perform, to carry 
through, to manage, to complete. 


““& country fully stocked in proportion to all the 
business it had to transact.”"—Smith: Wealth of 
Nations, bk. i., ch. ix. 

*B. Intrans.: To do business ; to conduct 
matters; to treat, to act, to negotiate, to 
manage. 

‘They had appointed six persons of their own body 
to transact and conclude with the lords,"—Strype+ 
Eccles. Mem. Henry VIII, (an, 1540). 

trans-4c’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. transac- 
tionem, accus. of transactio=a completion, 
an agreement, from transactus, pa. par. of 
transigo = to drive or thrust through, to 
settle a matter, to complete a business ; trans- 
= across, through, and ago = to drive; Sp. 
transaccion ; Ital. transazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of one who transacts ; the doing, 
performing, or carrying out of anything ; 
management of any business or affair: as, To 
meet for the transaction of business. 

2, That which is transacted, done, or per- 
formed; that which takes place; an affair, 
an action, a matter of business. 


“ This I was sorry for, as I wanted to make her a 
present, in return for the part she had taken in all 
our transactions, athens as well as public.”—Cook - 
Second Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ii, 


3. (Pl.): The Toons or published volumes, 
containing the papers or abstracts of papers, 
speeches, discussions, &c., relating to sciences 
or arts, which have been read or delivered at 
the meetings of learned or scientific societies, 
and which have been considered worthy of 
being published at the expense of such 
societies : as, The Transactions of the Royal 
Society. 

II. Civil Law: An adjustment of a dispute 
between parties by mutual agreement. 


trins-ae’-tor, s. [Lat.] One who transacts ; 
one’ who manages, performs, or carries out 
any business or matter. 


“God. is the sovereign director and transactor 
in matters that so come to pass,”—Derham. Christo- 
Theology, p. 21. 


*tran-sake, 1.1. 
of ransack (q.v.). 


“They transake the botome . 
an halfe peny.”—Sir 7, More: » Dp. 12 


tring-al-pine, a. & s. [Lat. transalpinus, 
from trans- = aeross, beyond, and alpinus = 
pertaining to the Alps.] 
A, As adj. Lying, being, or situated be- 
yond or on the other side of the Alps, gene- 
rally used with regard to Rome; being on the 


[Formed from the noun 


[See def.] A corruption 


. to seke out here 


further side of the Alps from Rome; = n- 
ing to nations living beyond the Alps. 
“In travellers that ks transalpine garbs.” 
eaum. & Flot. : ‘oxcomb, 4. 


*B. As subst. : A west ve or inhabitant of a 
country beyond the Alps. 


tring-an'-dine, a. [Pref. trans- ; Eng. 
Andes), and suff. -ine.] Lyi ying, 0 or pertaining 
to the beara beyond the An 


pel et about his 7ransandine explorations.”— 
Pali Mall Gazette, April 30, 1884. 


; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -lig. 
-gion = zhiin, -¢ious, -tious, -sious = shis, ante Rie MLE 
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transanimate—transcendently 
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* trans-an’-i-_mate, v.t. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. animate (q.v.).| To animate by the con- 
veyance of a soul to another body. 

“ Not men; for what spark of humanity? nor dogs: 
but, by the strangest weTeuWUwors that ever was 
feigned by poets, very incarnated. transunimated 
devils,"—Dean King: Sermon on the Fifth of No- 
vember (1608),p. 31. 


*trans-an-i_-ma@ -tion, s. [TRANSANIMATE.] 
The conveyance of the soul from one body to 
another. 


“I forbeare to speake of the erroneous opinions of 
these Jewish masters concerning that Pythagorian 
transanimation or passage of the soule froin one body 
to another."—8p, Hall; Pharisaism & Christianitie, 


trans-at-lant’-ic, a, ([Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. Atlantic (q.v.).} 

1. Lying or being beyond or on the other 

side of the Atlantic to that on which the 
speaker or writer is. 


“ Those Transatlantic treasures sleep.” 
Scott : Rokeby, 1. 21. 


2. Crossing or across the Atlantic: as, a 
Transatlantic cable, 


transatlantic-province, s. 

Zool. & Geog.: Oue of the provinces esta- 
blished for the distribution of marine mol- 
lusea. Prof. Edward Forbes divided it into 
two divisions: the Virginian, from Cape Cod 
to Cape Hatteras; and tle Carolinian, from 
Cape Hatteras to Florida. The southern 
division comprises the genera Conus, Oliva, 
Fasciolaria, Avicula, and Lutraria; the 
northern one, Nassa, Columbella, Ranella, 
Scalaria, Calyptrea, Bulla, Arca, and Solemya. 
Called also Pennsylvania Province. (Hnglish.) 


* trans-ca/-len-cy, s. [Eng. transcalen(t); 
-cy.) The quality or state of being transcalent. 


* trans-ca-lent, a. [Lat. trans = through, 
and culens, genit. calentis, pr. par. of culeo= to 
grow warm.] Pervious to heat; allowing the 
passage of heat. 


tran’-scénd, v.t. & i. (Lat. transcendo = to 
climb over, to surpass: trans =across, and 
scando = to climb, whence ascend, descend, &c.; 
O. Fr. transcender ; Sp. transcender, trascender ; 
Ital. transcendere.] 


A. Transitive: 
*1. To climb, pass, or go over. 


“ The shore let her transcend, the promont to descry, 
And view about the point th’ unnumber'’d fowl 
that fly.” ayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 1. 
*2, To rise above ; to surmount. 


“ Make disquisition whether the unusual lights be 
meteorologi impressions not transcending the 
upper region, or whether to be ranked among celestial 
bodies.”—Howel, 

3. To pass over ; to go beyond. 
“ And bids the Christian hope sublime 
Transcend the bounds of Pate and Time,” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. i, 
4, To surpass, to outgo, to excel, to exceed. 


‘With wondering eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds transcending our commands,” 
Sy Pope: Homer; Iliad xii. 384. 
B. Intransitive: 
* 1. To climb, to mount. 


“To conclude, because things do not easily sink 
they do not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent 
addition in human expressions, which often give 
distinct accounts of proximity, and transcend from 
one unto another.”— Brown. 

2. To be transcendent; to excel, to surpass. 


“The consistence of grace and free-will, in this 
sense, is no such transcending mystery, and I think 
there is no text in scripture that sounds any thing 
towards making it so."—Hammond. 


§ For the difference between to transcend 
and to excel, see EXCEL. 


train-scén’-denge, tran-scén’-den-¢y, 
s. (Lat. transcendentia, from transcendens = 
transcendent (q.v.). ] 


1, Superior excellence ; supereminence, 


“Nature shews me the gastlinesse of death: faith 
shews me the transcendency of heavenly glory.”—&p. 
Hatl; Select Thoughts, § 83. 

* 2. Exaggeration ; elevation above truth. 


“*It is true greatness to have in one the frailty of a 
man, and the security of a God: this would have done 
better in poesy, where transcendencies are more al- 
lowed."—Bacon ; Essays, 


tran-sgénd’-ent, a. & s. [Fr. transcendant, 


from Lat. transcendens, pr. par. of transcendo 
=to transcend (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. tran- 
scendente. } 


A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Very excellent ; superior or 
supreme in excellence ; surpassing all others, 


“But the glory of these men, eminent as they were, 
ts cast into the shade by the transcendent lustre of 
one immortal name,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 


2. Metaphysics : 

(1) A term applied by Duns Scotus and the 
Schoolmen to any concept of wider siynifica- 
tion than the categories of Aristotle, and conse- 
quently containing them under it. (CaTE- 
Gory.] 

“This concept lof Being]. . . isa transcendent con- 
cept, for not only the substantial is, but also the acci- 
dental is; in like manner it is more general than the 
concepts God and the World, for being is a predicate 
of both.”"—Ueberwey: Hist. Philos. (Bug. ed.), i. 455. 

(2) Applied by Kant to that which goes 
wholly beyond experience, or deals with or 
treats of matters wholly beyond experience. 


“But another road leads to the same transcendent 
questions—transcendent hecause they treat the forms 
of human thought not merely as logically autecedent 
to the products of experience, but because they @ ply 
these forms to problems where experience wants 
data."— Wallace: Kant, p. 180. 


B. As substantive: 


1, Ord. Lang.: That which surpasses or 
excels ; something supremely excellent, 


2. Metuph.: A transcendent concept; a 
transcendental (q.v.). 


tran-scén-dént—al, a. & 8, 
scencent ; -al.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Surpassing all others; transcendent ; 
supremely excellent ; superemineut. 

‘Though the deity perceiveth not pleasure nor pain, 
as we do; yet he wust have a perfect wud transcen- 
dental perception of these, and of all other things.”— 
Grew ; Cosmologia. 

2. Abstrusely speculative; beyond the reach 
of ordinary everyday, or common thought and 
experience ; hence, vague, obscure, fantastic, 
extravagant, 

II, Technically : 

1. Math.: Applied to a quantity which 
cannot be expressed by a finite number of 
algebraic terms—that is, by the ordinary 
operations of algebra—viz., addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, raising to 
powers denoted by constant exponents, and 
extraction of roots indicated by constant in- 
dices. Transcendental quantities are of three 
kinds, logarithmic, exponential, and trigono- 
metrical, The first are expressed in terms of 
logarithms, as: log / 1-2, a log x, &.; the 
second are expressed by means of variable 
exponents, as: a%, eax, baxcy, &c.; the third 
are expressed by means of some of trigono- 
metrical functions, as: sin 2, tan 2—2%, 
ver-sin (ax — b), &c. 

2. Metaphysics : 

(1) A term used by the Schoolmen in the 
same sense as TRANSCENDENT, A. 2. (1) (q.vV.). 


“Being is transcendental ... As Being cannot be 
included under any genus, but transcends them all, 
so the properties or atfections of eee have also been 
called transcendent,."—Fleming ; Vocabulury of Philos, 
(ed. Calderwood), p. 504. 


(2) Applied by Kant to that which deals 
with or constitutes a category or categories of 
thought, 


“A transcendental inquiry, then, is an inquiry 
not into things in general, or any particular sort of 
things, but into the conditions in the mental consti- 
tution which make us know or estimate things in the 
way we do.’— Wallace; Kant, pp. 159, 160, 


* B. As substantive : 
Metaphysics : 
1, The same as TRANSCENDENTALIST (q.V.). 


2. A concept transcending the Aristotelian 
categories. [CATEGORY.] 


“The three properties of Being commonly enumer- 
ated are unum, verum, aud bonum, To these some add 
aliquid and res; and these, with ens, make the six 
transcendentals, But res and aliquid mean only the 
same as ens. The first three are properly called tran- 
scendentals, as these only are passions or affections of 
being, as being.”—Fleming : Vocabulary of Philos. (ed. 
Calderwood), p. 504. 


transcendental-anatomy, s. 

Anat. : The highest department of anatomy ; 
that which, after details have been ascer- 
tained, advances to the consideration of the 
type or plan of structure, the relations be- 
tween the several parts, and. the theoretical 
problems thus suggested. 


transcendental-curve, s. 

Math. : A curve such as cannot be defined 
by any algebraic equation, or of which, when 
it is expressed by an equation, one of the 
terms is a variable quantity. 

transcendental-equation, s. 

Math.: An equation expressing a relation 


between transcendental quantities. [TRan- 
SCENDENTAL, A. II. 1.] 


[Eng. tran- 


transcendental-function, s. 

Math.: A function in which the rejation 
between the function and variable is expressed 
by means of a transcendental equation. 


transcendental-line, s. A line whose 
equation is transcendental. 


transcendental-truthg, s. pl. 

Philos.: A term proposed by Stewart for 
what the Scotch philosophers call ‘‘ principles 
of common sense”—the moral law, human 
liberty, the existence of God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. (Reid: Works (ed. Hamil- 
ton), note a, § 5.) 


tran-s¢én-dént’-al-ism, s. [Eng. tran- 
scendental ; -ism.] 


J. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of being 
transcendental. 

II. Technically : 

1, Philosophy : 

(1) A term applied to the Kantian philo- 
sophy from the frequent use of the term tran- 
sceniental by Kant, who gave it a meaning 
quite distinct from that which it till then 
bore. The Transcendentalism of Kant in- 
quires into, and then deuies, the possibility 
of Knowledge respecting what lies beyond 
the range of experience. Kant distinguished 
knowledge into a priori (not originating in 
experience) aid a posteriori (derived from ex- 
perience), thus giving to the phrase @ priort 
knowledge a meaning different from that 
which it had borne in philosophy since the 
days of Aristotle ; and he applied the epithet 
transcendental to the knowledge that certain 
intuitions (such as Time and Space) and con- 
ceptions, to which he gave the Aristotelian 
name of Categories [KANTIAN- PHILOSOPHY], 
were independent of experience. Necessity 
and strict universality are for Kant the sure 
signs of non-empiricval cognition. Transcen- 
dental philosophy is a philosophy of the 


merely speculative pure reason ; for all moral © 


practice, so far as it involves motive, refers to 
feeling, and feeling is always empirical, 


“Kant's philosophy describes itself as Transcen- 
dentalism. The word causes a shudder, and suggests 
things unutterable. Not less terrible is the term @ 
priori. But in either case a little care carries the stu- 
dent safely past these lious in the way. He must first of 
all dismiss the popular associations that cling to the 
words,” —Wullace ; Kant, p. 159. 


(2) Applied also to the philosophy of Schel- 
ling and Hegel, who assert the identity of the 
subject and object. Their transcendentalism 
claims to have a true knowledge of all things, 
material and immaterial, human and divine, 
so far as the human mind is capable of know- 
ing them. [Ipentiry, {| 3.] 


(3) Often used in a depreciatory sense of any 
philosophy which the speaker considers vague 
and illusory, 


2, Theol.: The name given to a religious 
movement in New England in 1839, in which 
Emerson and Channing took a prominent part, 
It is thus described in the Memoirs of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli (ii, 181, 182): 


“ Transcendentalism was an assertion of the in- 
alienable integrity of man; of the immanence 
Divinity in instinct... On the somewhat stun 
stock of Unitarianism, whose characteristic dogma 
was trust in human reason as correlative to Supreme 
Wisdom, had been grafted German Idealism, as taught 
by masters of most various schools—by Kant and 
Jacobi, Fichte and Novalis, Schelling and Hegel, 
Schleirmacher and de Wette; by Madame de Stael, 
Cousin, Cole a rey and Carlyle; and the result was a 
vague yet exalting conception of the godlike nature of 
the human spirit. Transcendentalism, as viewed by 
its disciples, was a pilgrimage from the idolatrous 
world of creeds aud rituals to the temple of the 
Living God in the soul.” 


tran-sgén-dént’-al-ist, s. [Eng. tran- 
scendental ; -ist.) One who believes in tran- 
scendentalism (q.v.). 


“Tn religion the typical transcendentalist might be 
®& sublimated theist: he was not, in any accepted 
sense, a Christian. He believed in no devil, in no 
hell, in no evil, in no dualism of any kind, in no 
spiritual authority, in no Savieur, in no Church. He 
was humanitarian and optimist. His faith had no 
backward look; its essence was aspiration, not con- 
trition.”"—Herzog: Kelig. Lncyclop. (ed. Schatt), iii 


2,382, 

* tran-seén-dén-tal-i-ty, s. [Eng. tran- 
scendental ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
transcendental. 


tran-scén-dént-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tran- 


scendental ; -ly.) In a transcendental manner — 


or degree ; supereminently, preeminently. 
“The law of Christianity is eminently and tran- 
scendentally called the word of truth."—*~ th; Ser- 
mons. 
tran-s¢én’-dent-ly, adv. {Hng. tran- 
scendent ; -ly.]) In a transcendant manner or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, — 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, 06; ey=a; qu=kw. | 


\ 


degree; supereminently ; by way of excel- 
lence ; preeminently. 


| 

; “The average Englishman is a highly imaginative, 
delicately mathetic, sulttly critical, and transcendently 

} philosophical being."—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 2, 1886. 

: 


*tran-scén-dent-néss, s. [Eng. tran- 
scendent ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
transcendent; superior or supreme excellence. 


“Tf I cannot obtaine the measure of your tran- 
acendentnessa."— Montagu ; Appeale to Cesar’, ch. viii. 


*trin-scénd’-i-ble, a. (Eng. transcend ; 
-ible.| Capable of being climbed, leaped, or 
passed over. 


} 

j 

j “Tt appears that Romulus slew his brother because 

> he attempted to leap over a sacred and inaccessible 
ace, and to render it transcendible and profane,”— 

unslation of Plutarch’s Morals, ii, 354, 


*tran-sgén’-sion, s. [Lat. transcensus, pa. 
par, of transcendo =.to transcend (q.v.).] The 
{ act of passing ; passage, 

“ An echoing valley, many a field 
) Pleasant, and wishfull, did his passage yield 
Their safe transcension.” 
Chapman: Homer; Hymne to Hermes, 
*trins’-cd-late, v.t, (Lat. trans = through, 
and colo= tostrain.] [CoLANDER.] To strain, 
to cause to pass through a sieve or colander, 


“ The lungs are, unless pervious like a sprnge, unfit 
to imbibe and transcolate the air.”—Hurvey: On 
Consumption. 


*trins-co-1a/-tion, s. [Transcovats.] The 
act of transcolating or straining. 


trins-con-ti-nént’-al, a. [Pref. trans-, 
and Eng. continental (q.v.).] Passing or going 
across a continent. 


“No such grant as one hundred million acres of 
fine land was ever made by the promoters even of a 
transcontinental railway within the confines of the 
United States."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1885, 


*trans-cor-por-ate, v.i. [Pref. trans-, 
and corporate q.v.).| To pass from one body 
to another. 


% “The Pythagorians and transcorporating philo- 
sophers,”"—Browne: Urne Burial, ch. iv. 


*tran-scrib’-blér, s. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng scribbler (q.v.).] One who transcribes 

hastily or carelessly; hence, a mere copier ; 
@ plagiarist. 

» “Thirdly, he [Aristotle] has suffered vastly from 


the transcribblers, as all authors of great brevity 
_ necessarily must.”"—Gray ; To Dr. Wharton, Dec., 1746. 


An-scribe’, v.t. (Lat. transcribo, from 

_ trans=across, over, and scribo=to write ; 
Fr. ¢ranscrire; Sp. transcribir.] To write 

over again, or in the same words ; to copy. 


He was the most audacious of literary thieves, 
and transcribed without acknowledgment, whole 
\ pases from authors who had preceded him."—AMacau- 
ye 
1 


Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 
“[ For the difference between to transcribe 
and to copy, see Copy. 


train-scrib-ér, s. [Eng. transcrib(e); -er.] 
_ One who transcribes or writes from a copy ; 
 acopier ; a copyist. 

“The addition of a single letter (and that a letter 
which transcribers have been very apt to omit) to the 
word that now occurs in the Hebrew, will give it that 
# peel form which the Seventy have expressed."—Bp. 
_ -Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 26, 


Y-script, s. (Lat. transcriptum, neut. 
ng. of transcriptus, pa. par. of transcribo = 
transcribe (q.v.) ; Ital. trascritto.} 


_ 1, A writing made from and according to 
an original; a writing or composition con- 
sisting of the saine words as the original; a 
_ copy from an original. 
 % ple ias replyed, that he had none handsomely 
itten ; if the synod would have perience he would 
use a fair transcript to be drawn for them,”—Hales : 
er from Synod of Dort, Dec., 1618, 
_*2. A copy of any kind ; an imitation. 
“ Gaze on creation’s model in thy breast 
Unveiled, nor wonder at the transcript more.” 
. Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 
n-scerip’-tion, s. [Lat. transcriptio, from 
transcriptus, pa. par. of transcribo = to tran- 
scribe (q.v.) ; Fr. transcription; Ital. tran- 
sorizione. 
L Ordinary Language: 
The act of transcribing or copying from 
n original. ‘ 

‘Exempt from the avocations of civil life, incapable 
ary exertions from the want of books and 
mities of improvement, they devoted the 

uent intervals of religious duty to the transcrip- 
authors whom they often little understood.”— 
Essay, No. 185, 
transcript, a copy. 
heir transcription they fell into the hands of 
Walton: Life of Hooker. 
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II. Music: The arrangement or modification 
of a composition for some instrument or voice 
other than that for which it was originally 
written. } 


tran-scrip’-tion-al, a. [Eng. transcription; 
-al.) Of or pertaining to transcription. 
‘‘[He] flouts at transcriptional probability.”"—<Acad- 
emy, April 4, 1884, p, 254. 


*tran-scrip’-tive, a. [Eng. transcript ; 
-ive.} Done as from a copy; having the 
character of a transcript, copy, or imitation. 


“Excellent and useful authors, yet being either 
transcriptive, or following common relations, their 
accounts are not to i.e swallowed at large or enter- 
oe without all circumspection.” —Browne ; Vulgar 

rrours. 


*tran-scrip’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. tran- 
scriptive ; -ly.] In a transeriptive manner ; in 
manner of a copy. 


“ Not a few transcriptively subscribing their names 
to other men’s endeavours, transcribe all they have 
written.”—Srowne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. vi. 


*trans-cur’, *trans-curre, vi. [Lat. 
transcurro: trans = across, and curro= to 
run.) Torun or rove to and fro. 


“By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not 
spatiate and transcurre. '—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 720. 


* trans-cur’-renge, s. [Lat. transcurrens, 
pr. par. of transcurro=to transcur (q.v.). | 
A running or roving hither and thither. 


*trans-cur’-sion,s. [Lat. transcursio, from 
trunscursus, pa. par. of transcurro = to 
transcur (q.v.).] A rambling or roving; a 
passage beyond certain limits ; a deviation. 


“Which cohesion may consist in. . . transcursion 
of secondary substance through this whole sphere of 
life which we call a spirit."—More; Immort. of the 
Soul, bk. i., ch. vi 


* trans-cur’-sive, a. 
bling. 
whe this transcursive geportory."—Nashe: Lenten 
e 


* trans-di-a-léct, v.t. (Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. dialect (q.v.).] To translate or render 
from one dialect into another. 


“ But now the fragments of these poems, left us by 
those who did not Sale in Doric, are in the common 
dialect. It is plain then they have been trans- 
dialected."— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. il., § iii, 


* trans-diie’-tion, s. (Lat. transductus, pa. 
par. of transduco =to lead across or over; 
trans = across, over, and duco=to lead.] 
The act of leading or carrying over. 


*transe, s. [TRANCE.] 


*trans-éarth’, v.t. [Pref. trans-, and Eng 
earth (q.v.).] To transplant. 


“Fruits of hotter countries transearthed in colder 
climates have vigour enough in themselves to be 
fructuous acount to their nature.”—Feltham : 
Resolves, 19, 


*trans-él-e-mént, * trans-él-e-mén- 
tate, v.t. (Pref. trans-, and Eng. element.} 
To change or transpose the elements of ; to 
transubstantiate. 


“ Theophylact useth the same word ; he that eateth 
me, liveth by me; while he is in a certain manner 
mingled with me, and is transelemented or changed 
into me,"—Jeremy Tuylor: Reul Presence, § 12. 


* trans-él-e-mén-ta-tion, s.  [TRANs- 
ELEMENTATE.] ‘The change of the elements of 
one body into those of another, as of the 
bread and wine into the actual body of Christ ; 
transubstantiation. 


“The name of transelementation, which Theophy- 
lact did use, seems to approach nearer to signify the 
propriety of this mystery, because it signifies a 
change even of the first elenents; yet that word is 
harder, and not sufficiently accommodate: for it may 
signify the resolution of one element into another, or 
the resolution of a mixed body iuto the elements.” — 
Jeremy Taylor; Real Presence, § 12, 


tran-sén’-na, s. [Lat.=a net, reticulated 
work. ] 

Christ. Antiqg.: A name given to a kind of 
carved lattice-work or grating of marble, 
silver, &c., used to shut in the shrines of 
martyrs, allowing the sacred coffer to be seen, 
but protecting it from being handled, or for 
similar protective purposes, 


tran’-sépt, *tran-scépt, s. (Lat. tran, 
for trans = across, and septwm = an enclosure, 
from septus, pa. par. of sepio=to enclose ; 
sepes = a hedge.] 
Arch.: That part of a church which is 
laced between the nave and the choir, ex- 
nding transversely on each side, so as to 
give to the building the form of a cross. The 
transept was not originally symbolical, but 
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was derived from the transverse hall or gallery 
in the ancient basilicas, at the upper end of the 
nave, its length bein 

equal to the mantial 
breadth of the nave 
and aisles. This ac- 
cidental approxima- 
tion to the form of a 
cross was perceived 
by later architects, 
who accordingly 
lengthened the tran- 
sept on each side 
so as to ake the 
ground plan of the 
church completely 
cruciform, 


“The pediment of the 
southern transept is pin- 
nacled, not inelegantly, 
with x flourished cross,” 
—Warton: Hist. of Kid- 
dington, p. 8. 


*tran-sex’-ion (x 
as ksh), s. 
trans- ; Eng. sex, and 
suff. -ion.] Change 
from one sex to another. 
transfeminate.) 


GROUND PLAN OF ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL, LONDON, 


(Pref. 4 South Transept ; 8. Nortk 


Transept; c. Choir; pb. 
Nave; £. Dome, 


(See extract under 


* trans-fém’-i-nate, v.t. (Lat. trans = 
across, over, and femina=a woman.] To 
change, from a male to, a female. 


“Tt much impeacheth the iterated transexion of 
hares, if that be true which some physiciuns affirm, 
that transmutation of sexes was only so in opinion, 
and that those transfeminated persous were really 
men at first."—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


trans-fér’, v.t. (Lat. transfero=to trans- 
port, to carry across or over: trans = across, 
over, and fero = to bear, to carry; Sp. trans- 
Jerir, trasferir; Ital. transferire, trasferire ; 
Fr. trans/érer.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To convey from one place or person to 
another; to transport or remove to another 
place or person ; to pass or hand over. (Gene- 
rally with to, into, or wiito, rarely with on.) 

‘Or here to combat, from their city far, 
Or back to [lion’s walls transfer the war.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad x. 488, 

2. To make over the possession, right, or 
control of; to convey, as a right from one 
person to another; to sell, to give: as, To 
transfer land, To transfer stocks. 


II, Lithog.: To produce a facsimile of ona 
prepared stone by means of prepared paper 
andink. [TRansrer, s., II. 1.] 


“In Kuehn's inode of making pictures by transfer, 
the different colours requisite fora picture are printed 
on sized paper and successively transferred to a 
japanned plate,”—Anight: Dict. Mech., 8. v. Transfer. 


trans’-fér, s.~ (TRANSFER, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The removal or conveyance of a thing 
from one person or place to another; trans- 
ference. 


“He would not, however, part with it till he had 
the cloth in his possession, und as there could be no 
transfer of property, if with equal caution I had 
insisted upon the same condition, I ordered the cloth 
to be handed down to him.’—Cook; First Voyage, 
bk, ii., ch, ii. 

2. The act of conveying right, title, or pro- 

perty, whether personal or real, from one 
person to another, by sale, deed, or otherwise. 


“Cheques, Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, are 
all transfers, as they all transfer a right due to one 
party from a second in favour of athird. But in the 
money market and Stock Exchange, the terin has a 
more strictly technical meaning, and by transfer is 
understood the surrender by one party in favour of 
another of the right to dividends, annuities, &c., 
derived from the shares of public companies, Govern- 
ment funds, foreign stocks, and the like."—ithell- 
Counting-house Dict. 


3. The deed or document by which right, 
title, or property in anything is conveyed 
from one person to another. 

4, That which is transferred. 

5. A scheme of conveyance from one trans. 
portation line to another, for passengers, bag- 
gage, or freight. (U.S.) 

IE, Technically : 

1, Lithog. : An impression taken on paper, 
cloth, &c., and then laid upon an object and 
caused to adhere thereto by pressure. In en- 
graving, a tracing may be made in pencil and 
transferred to the ground by running through 
the plate-press. 

2, Mil.: A soldier transferred from one 
troop or company to another. Y 


¥ Transfer of Land Acts: 
Law : Various enactments designed to regu- 


3 POat, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del 
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Tate changes in the ownership of land. Various 
such acts have been passed from time to time 
by the legislatures of the several states, each 
state having its own system, so that consider- 
able diversity of method exists. Efforts to 
simplify land transfer have been made, with 
more or less success, the most radical change 
from old methods being that adopted in some 
of the Australian colonies, in which a complete 
government registry is kept of all transfers 
and charges against land, so that a sale can be 
consummated without the labor and expense 
of searches and a clear title be obtained in 
little time and at a small cost. In England 
improved methods of transfer have been 
adopted to some extent. 


transfer-book, s. A register of the 
transfers of property, stock, or shares from 
one person to another, 


transfer-days, s. pl. Days fixed by the 
Bank of England for the transfer, free of 
vharge, of Consols and other Government 
stocks. These days are Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, before 
three o’clock, On Saturday transfers may 
be made, but a transfer-fee of 2s. 6d. is then 
charged. 


transfer-paper, s. Prepared paper used 
by lithographers, or for copying in a press. 


transfer-printing, s. A name applied 
to anastatic printing (q.v.), and similar pro- 
cesses. 


trans-fér-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. transfer- 
able ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
transferable. 


trans-fér-—a-ble, * trans-fér'-ra-ble, 
* trans-fer-ri-ble, a. ([Eng. transfer ; 
-able.} 

1. Capable of being transferred or conveyed 
from one person or place to another. 

“We have taken notice in the chapter on judge- 
inent of the transferrable uature of ussent, and how 
it passes from the premisses to the conclusion.”— 
Search: Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. ii, ch. xviii. 

2. Capable of being legitimately passed or 
conveyed into the possession of another, and 
conveying to the new owner all its claims, 
rights, or privileges: as, A note, bill of ex- 
change, or other evidence of property, is 
transferable by endorsement. 


trans-fer-ee’, trans-fer-ree’, s. (Eng. 
transfer ; -ee.] The person to whom a trans- 
fer is made. 


trans-fér’-enge, + trans-fér’-renge, s. 
[Eng. transfer ; -ence.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of transferring ; the 
act of conveying from one person or place to 
another ; transfer. 


“By the mere transferrence of the concerns of Ton- 
quin, along with those of Madagascar, from the De- 
partment of the Colonies to the Department of Foreign 


Affairs.”—Standard, Jan. 18, 1886. 
2. Scots Law: That step by which a defend- 
ing action is transferred from a person de- 

ceased to his representatives. 


*trans-fér-6g’-ra-phy, s. [Eng. transfer; 
o connect., and Gr. ypadw (graphd) = to write. ] 
The act or art of copying inscriptions from 
aucient tombs, tablets, &c. 


trans-fér-rér, s. (Eng. transfer, v.3 -er.] 

1. One who transfers ; one who executes a 
transfer. 

2. A base-plate for an air-pump receiver, 
which enables the exhausted receiver to be 
removed from the air-pump. 

* trans-fer-ri-bil-i-ty, s. 
ABILITY. ] 


[TRANSFER- 


* trans-fér’-ri-ble, a. [TRANSFERABLE.] 


trans-féer’-ror, s. [Eng. transfer; suff. -or.] 
[TRANSFERRER.] 
Law: The person who makes a transfer. 


*trans-fig”ur-ate, * trans-fig’-u-rate, 
v.t. [Formed from transjigwration (q.v.).] To 
transfigure. 


trans-fig-ur-a‘tion, trins-fig-u-ra’- 
tion, * trans-fig-ur-a-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
transfiguration, from Lat. transfigwrationem, 
accus, of transfigwratio=a transfiguring, from 
transjiguratus, pa. par. of transfiguro = to 
transligure (q.v.); Sp. transfiguracion, tras- 
jiguracion; Ital. transfigurazione, trasfigura- 
zione.) 


transferability—transformation 


*1, A change of form. 


“For some attribute immortalitie to the soule: 
others devise a certaine transsfiguration thereof,”—P, 
Holland: Plinie, bk. vii., ch. lv. 

2. Specif., the supernatural change in the 
personal appearance of our Lord on the Mount. 
(Matt. xvii. 1-9; Mark ix. 2-9.) 

‘© We are told by St. Paul, that, in the future state, 
our vile bodies shall be transformed into the ‘like 
ness of his g!orious body, and how glorious it is in 
heaven, we may guess by what it was at his transfigu- 
ration here on earth, during which the scripture re- 
lates, ‘that his face did shine as the sun, and his 
raiment was white as the light.’"—Boyle: Works, v. 
557. 


3. A feast held by certain branches of the 
Christian Church on August 6, in commein- 
oration of such supernatural change. 


trans-fig’—ire, * tran-fyg-ure, vt. [Fr. 
transfigurer, from Lat. transfiguro = to change 
the figure of : trans = across (hence, implying 
change), and figura = figure, outward appear- 
ance; Sp. transfigurar, trasfigurar; Ital. 
transfigurare, trasfigurare.] 
1. To transform; to change the outward 
appearance of. 
“Then the birds again transfigured, 
Reassumed the shape of mortals,“ 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, xii, 
* 2. To give an elevated or glorified appear- 
ance or character to; to elevate and glorify ; 
to idealize, 


trans-fix’,, v.t. (Lat. transfixus, pa. par. of 
transfigo = to thrust through ; trans=through, 
and jigo = to fix.] 
1. To pierce through, as with a pointed 
weapon. 


“ Quite through tra: ed with deadly dart, 
And in her blood yet steeming fresh embayd.” 
. Spenser: F. Q., IIL xii 21. 
2. To impale. 


“The butcher bird tranafixes its prey upon the 
spike of a thorn, whilst it picks its bones.”—Paley ; 
Nat. Theology, ch. xii. 


trans-fix’-ion (x as ksh), s. [TRANSFrx.] 
1. The act of transfixing or piercing through. 
2. The state of being transfixed, 


“Sixe severall times do we find that Christ shed 
blood; in his circumcision, in his onie, in his 
crowning, in his scourging, in his xion, in his 
transfixion.”"—Bp. Hall: Sermon on Gal. il. 20. 


trans-fit-ent, a. [Lat. transfluens, pr. par. 
of transjtuo = to flow across: trans = across, 
and fluo = to flow.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Flowing or running across 
or through : as, a transfluent stream. 


2. Her.: A term used of water represented 
as running through the arches of a bridge. 


* trans-fllix’, s. [Lat. transflucus, pa. par. 
of transfluo,] [TRANSFLUENT.] A flowing 
through or beyond. 


*trans'-for-ate, v.t. [Lat. transforatus, pa. 
par. of transforo = to bore or pierce through : 
trans = through, and foro = to bore.} To bore 
through, to perforate. 


trans-form’, * trans-forme, * trans- 
fourm, v.t. & i. [Fr. transformer, from Lat. 
transformo = to change the form of: trans= 
across (hence, implying change), and forma= 
form ; Sp. transformar, trasformar ; Ital. trans- 
Jormare, trasformare. } 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: . 

1. To change the form or appearance of ; to 
change in shape or appearance ; to metamor- 
phose. 

“A strange nervous convulsion which sometimes 
transformed his countenance, during a few moments, 
into an object ou which it was impossible to look 
without terror.”—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. To change into another substance; to 

transmute : as, To transform lead into gold. 

3. To change; to alter to something else; 
to convert. 

“ But ah! by constant heed I know, 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe.” 
Cowper: To Mary. 

* 4. To change in nature, disposition, 
character, or the like. 

“* Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.” 

—Romans xii. 2. 

*5, Amongst the mystics, to change, as 
the contemplative soul into a divine sub- 
stance by which it is lost or swallowed up in 
the divine nature. 


II. Math.: To change the form of: as, 
(1) To change the form of a geometrical 


figure or solid without altering its area or 
solidity. 


trans-form’-a-ble, a. 


(2) To change the form of an algebraic 
equation without destroying the oquldy of 
its members. 

(3) To change the form of a fraction without 
altering its value, 

* B. Intrans.: To be changed in form or 
appearance ; to be metamorphosed. 


“* His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In skinny films, and shape his oary feet.” 
Addison. (Todd.) 
z) [Eng. transform ; 
-able.] Capable of being transformed, 


trans-for-ma’-tion, * trans-for-ma- 


ci-on, s. [Fr. transformation, from Lat. 
transformationem, accus. of transformatio, 
from transformatus, pa. par. of transformo = 
to transform (q.v.); Sp. transformacion, tras- 
fornacion; Ital. transformazione, trasforma- 
zione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of changing the form or appear- 
ance of ; the act or operation of changing the 
external appearance of, 


“* Upon whose dead corpse there was such misuse, 
Such beastly shameless transformation, 
if those Welchimen done, as may not be, 
ithout much shame, retold or spoken of. 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV.,L4 

2. The state of being changed in form or 
appearance ; a change in form, appearance, 
nature, disposition, character, or the like; 
metamorphosis. 

“ What beast couldst thou be, that were not subject 
to a beast? And what a beast art thou already, and 
seest not thy loss in transformation }—Shakesp.. 
of Athens, iv 3. 

3. The change of one metal or substance 
into another: as, the transformation of lead 
into gold ; transmutation. 

*4, A conversion from sinfulness to holy 
obedience. 

“ Thus it must be in our transformation onwards; 
the Spirit of God doth thus alter us through er, 
whiles we are yet, for essence, the same.”—&p, Hall: 

The Estate of a Christian, 

* 5, The change of the soul into a divine 
substance, as amongst the mystics, 

* 6. The shape or appearance to which one 
has been changed. 

“My transformation hath been washed and cud- 
gelled.”"—Shakesp. - Merry Wives, iv. 5. 

II, Technically: 

1, Biol. ; The series of changes which every 
germ undergoes in reaching the embryonic 
condition, either in the body of the parent or 
within the egg, as distinguished from those 
which species born in an imperfectly developed 
state present in the course of their external 
life, and which are more generally known as 
metamorphosis (q.v.). 

2. Chem.: A term applied to those chemi- 
cal changes whereby an entirely new set of 
compounds is produced, as when sugar is 
converted by the aid of a ferment into alco- 
hol and carbonic anhydride, or where complex 
compounds are resolved by the aid of de- 
structive distillation into simpler substances, 
usually called transformation products. 

3. Math.: The operation or process of 
changing in form or expression ; as, 

(1) The change of a given geometrical 
figure into another of equal area, but of a 
different number of sides, or of a given: solid 
into another of equal solidity, but having a 
different number of faces. 


(2) The operation of changing the form of 
an equation without destroying the equality 
of its members. All the operations performed 
upon equations, in order to simplify them or 
to solve them, are transformations. 


(8) The operation of changing the form of a 
fraction without changing its value. The 
operations of reducing to simplest terms, of 
changing the fractional unit, &c., are trans- 
formations. 

4, Pathol.: The morbid change of one 
structure into another, as when muscle is 
transformed into fat, or ossification of the 
heart takes place. 

5. Physiol.: The change which takes place 
in the blood in its passage from the arterial to 
the venous system. This change is of three 
kinds: (1) contributing to the growth of non. 


vascular tissue ; (2) contributing to the growth 


of the organized substance of the various 
organs; and (3) the separation of mucus, 
urine, bile, &c., from the blood. 


6. Theatre: A transformation-scene (q.v.). 
transformation-myth, s. 


Anthrop. : A myth which represents a human 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mie, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, «, ce =é; ey=a; qu=kw, \g 


transformative —transient 
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being as changed into an animal, a tree or 
plant, or some inanimate being. 

“ The ethnographic student finds a curious interest 
in transformation-myths like Ovid's, keeping up as 
they do vestiges of philosophy vf archaic type,"— 
Tylor: Prim. . (ed. 1878), 1i, 220. 


transformation of energy, s. 
Physics: (See extract). 

“Tt has been found by experiment that when one 
kind of energy disappears or is expended, energy of 
some other kind is produced, and that, under proper 
conditions, the asa temps of any one of the known 
kinds of ene can be made to give rise to a greater 
or less amount of any other kind, One of the simplest 
illustrations that can be given of this transformation 
Cag ys afforded by the oscillations of a pendulum, 

hen 4 e pendulum is at rest in its lowest position 
it does not possess any energy, for it has no power of 
setting either itself or other bodies in motion or of 
producing in them any kind of change. In order to 
set the pendulum oscillating, work must be done upon 
it, and it thereafter possesses an amount of energ: 
corresponding to the work that has been expended. 
When it has reached either end of its path, the pen- 
duluin is for an instant at rest, but it possesses energy 
by virtue of its position, and can do an amount of 
work while falling to its lowest position which is 
represented by the product of its weight into the 
vertical height through which its centre of gravity 
descends, hen at the middle of its pane the pen- 
dulum is passing through its position of equilibrium, 
and has no power of doing work by falling lower; but 
it now possesses energy by virtue of the velocity which 
it las gained, and t! euarEy is able to carry it up on 
the second side of its lowest position to a height equal 
to that from which it has descended on the first side, 
By the time it reaches this position the pene pe 
has lost all its velocity, but it has regained the power 
of falling: this, in its turn, is lost as the pendulum 
returns again to its lowest position, but at the same 
time it xogeina its previous velocity. Thus during 
every qu: x of an oscillation, the energy of the pen- 
dulum changes from potential energy of position into 
actual energy or energy of metion, or vice versd.”— 
Ganot ; Physics (ed. Atkinson), § 65. 


transformation - products, s. pl. 
(TRANsFoRMaTION, II. 2.) 


transformation-scene, s. 

Theatre: A gorgeous scene at the end of the 
opening of a pantomime, in which the princi- 

1 characters were formerly supposed to be 
Peuisfoxsed into the chief characters in the 
harlequinade which immediately follows. The 
transformation-scene still forms a special 
feature of the pantomime, and introduces 
the characters of the harlequinade, but there 
is no longer any change. [Rauuy.] The name 
has nothing to do with the gradual unfolding 
and development of the scene. 


*trans-for-—ma-tive, a. [Eng. transform ; 
{ -ative.| Having the power or tendency to 
transform. 


trans-form’-ism, s. [Fr. transformisme.] 

Biol.: The hypothesis that all existing 
species are the product of the metamorphosis 
of other forms of living beings ; and that the 
biological phenomena which they exhibit are 
the results of the interaction, through past 
time, of two series of factors: (1) a process 
of morphological and concomitant physio- 
logical modification ; (2) a process of change 
in the condition of the earth’s surface. 


“And there are two forms of the latter [evolution] 

thesis ; for, it may be assumed, on the one hand, 

at crayfishes have come into existence independently 

of any other form of living matter, which is the hypo- 

thesis of spontaneous or equivocal generation, or abio- 

genesis; or, on the other d, we may suppose that 

_ eray have resulted from the modification of some 

other form of living matter; and this is what, ‘to 

borrow a useful word from the French language, is 

, aac yn. as transformism.”"—Huzley: The Crayfish, 
BS 


*trans-freight’ (freight as frat), v.i. [See 
def,] A corruption of transfrete (q.v.). 


“They arm, and transfreight ; and about the year 
689 obtain the rule over us.’—Waterhouse: Apology 
Learning, p. 62, (1653). 


« fre-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. transfretatio, 
from transfretatus, pa. par. of transfreto = to 
cross the sea; Sp. trans/retacion, trasfretacion.] 
TRANSFRETE.] A passing over or crossing a 
strait or narrow sea. 
“She had h in her ti tation to 
Dover Castle" Howe Levtors, bi. Ln tok a2. 
_ *trans-fréte’, v.t. & i. (Fr. transfréter, from 
Lat. transfreto, from trans = across, over, and 
=a strait, the sea; Sp. transfretar, 
ql ar.) 
A, Trans.: To cross or pass over, as a 
trait or narrow sea. 
__ “80 transfreting the Illyrian sea.” _Locrine, i. 1. 
B, Intrans.: To pass overa strait or narrow 


| ria eee, 


by a i eee ore over the Hircanian 
s'-fuge, * trins-fu'-gi-tive, s. (Lat. 

=a deserter, from trans = across, 
igio=to fly.] A deserter; a soldier 


who goes over to the enemy in time of war ; 
hence, a turncoat, an apostate. 


‘The protection of deserters and transfuges is the 
invariable rule of every service in the world.”—ZLord 
Stanhope: Miscell., Second Series, p, 18, 


* trans -fiind’, v.t. (Lat. transfundo = to 
pour out of one vessel into another, to trans- 
fuse: trans = across, and fundo=to pour.) 
To transfuse. 


“Its [gratitude] best instrument therefore is speech, 
that most natural, proper, and easie mean of conver- 
sation, of signifying our conceptions, of conveying, 
and as it were transfunding our thoughts and our 
passions into each other.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol. i., 
ber, 8, 


trans-fuse’, v.t. (Lat. transfusus, pa. par. of 
transfundo =to transfund (q.v.); Fr. trans- 
Suser. | 
* I. Ordinary Language: 
1, To pour out of one yessel into another ; 
to transfer by pouring. 

“Where the juices are in a morbid state, if one could 
suppose all the unsound juices taken away and sound 
juices immediately transfused, the sound juices would 
grow morbid."—Arbuthnot, 

2. To cause to pass from one into another ; 
to instil; to cause to be imbibed. 


“The virtue of one generation was transfused, by 
the magick of example, into several: and a spirit of 
heroism was maintained through many ages of that 
SORE EDR WEALD Bolingbroke: Study of History, 
et. 2, 

II. Surg.: To transfer from the veins or 


arteries of one animal to those of another. 


*trans-fus-i-ble, a. [Eng. transfus(e); 
-able.] Capable of being transfused. 


trans-fu-sion, s. (Lat. transfusio, from 
transfusus, pa. par. of transfundo = to trans- 
fuse (q.v.); Sp. transfusion, trafusion ; Ital. 
transfusione, trafusione. } 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act or process of trans- 
fusing, or of pouring, as a liquor, out of one 
vessel into another; a causing to pass from one 
into another ; the state of being transfused. 

“Tt is with languages as 'tis with liquors, which by 

transfusion use to take wind from one vessel to 
another.”"—Howell : Letters, bk. ii., let. 47. 

2. Surg.: The operation of transmitting 
blood from the veins of one living animal to 
those of another, or from those of a man or 
one of the lower animals into a man, with the 
view of restoring the vigour of exhausted sub- 
jects. The idea of renewing vital power by 
the transfusion of the blood seems to have 
been familiar to the ancients, and is found in 
the works of the alchemists of the Middle 
Ages, who imagined that it might be the 
means of perpetuating youth. The operation 
is now frequently resorted to in cases of ex- 
treme loss of blood by hemorrhage, especially 
when connected with labour. Modern ex- 
periments, particularly those of Prevost and 
Dumas, show that the blood of calves or 
sheep injected into the veins of a cat or rabbit 
is fatal, and manimals into whose veins the 
blood of birds is transfused die. The experi- 
ments of Milne-Edwards and Lafond indicate 
that this result does not take place when the 
animals belong to nearly allied species ; thus 
an ass, whose blood was nearly exhausted, 
recovered when the blood of a horse was 
transfused into its veins. 


“The experiment of transfusion proves, that the 
blood of one animal will serve for another.”—Paley - 
Natural Theology, ch. xxv. 


* trans-fu’-sive, a. [Eng. transfus(e) ; -~ive.] 
Tending or having power to transfuse. 


* trans-gan-gét'-iec,.a. [Pref trans-, and 
Eng. Gangetic.|} On the opposite side of the 
Ganges ; pertaining or relating to countries 
on the other side of the Ganges. 


trains - gréss’, *trams-gresse, v.t. & i. 
[Lat. transgressus, pa. par. of transgredior = 
to step over, to pass over: trans = across, 
over, and gradior=to step, to walk; Fr. 
transgresser (O. Fr. transgredir); Sp. trans- 
gredir, trasgredir; Ital. transgredire, tras- 
gredire.] 

A. Transitive: 

Ps I, Lit. : To pass over or beyond ; to over- 
step. ; 
“ Apt to run riot and tr th - 
ee aes, 

II, Figuratively : 

1, To overpass or overstep, as some law or 
tule prescribed ; to break, to violate, to in- 
fringe. 

“Humane laws oblige only that they be not despised, 


that is, that they be not ¢ransgressed without a reason- 
se cause,”—Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., 
¢! 


* 2. To offend against; to thwart, to vux, 
to cross. 


“Why give you peace to this intemperate beast 
That hath so leng transgressed you?" 
Beaum. & Flet. (Webster.) 


B. Intrans. ; To offend by violating a law 
or rule ; to sin, 


“Achan transgressed in the thi accursed,” — 
1 Chronicles ii. 7. ite 


4 For the difference between to transgress 
and to infringe, see INFRINGE. 


* trans-sréss-i-ble, a. [Eng. transgress ; 
-ible.] Capable of being transgressed ; liable 
to be transgressed. 


trans-gréss’-idn (ss as sh), * trans- 
gres-sy-on, s. (Fr. transgression, from 
Lat. transgressionem, accus. of transgressio, 
from transgressus, pa. par. of transgredior ; 
Sp. transgresion, trasgresion ; Ital. transgres- 
stone, trasgressione.} [TRANSGRESS.] 


1. The act of transgressing; the act of 
breaking or violating any law or rule, moral 
or civil, prescribed, expressed, or implied. 

“Sin is a transgression of some law.”—Bp. Taylor: 

Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. i. 

2. A breach or violation of any law or rule ; 
an offence, a crime, a fault, a trespass, a 
misdeed. 


“Forgive thy people all their transgressions.” — 
1 Kings viii. 50. 


* trans-gréss’-ion-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 
transgression ; -al.) Pertaining or relating to 
transgression ; involving transgression. 

“Forgive this transgressional rapture: receive my 


peL i for your kind letter."—Burnet: Hist. Own 
ume, 


* trans-gréss’-Iive, a. ([Eng. transgress; 
-ive.} Inclined or apt to transgress ; faulty, 
sinful, culpable. 


“Adam perhaps would have sinned without the 
suggestion of Satan, and from the transgressive infir- 
tnities of himself might have erred alone.”—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. x, 


* trams-gréss-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. trans- 
gressive ; -ly.| Ina trausgressive manner; by 
transgression. 


trans-gréss-or, * trans-gress-our, s. 
(Fr. transgresseur, from Lat. transgressorem, 
accus. of transgressor, from transgressus, pa. 
par. of transgredior.) [TRANsGRESS.] One who 
transgresses ; one who violates or infringes a 
law, rule, or command ; a sinner, an offender. 


“And albeit that this ryot was after greuously 
shewyd agayne the commons of the cytie, Aa it passyd 
vnponysshed, for the great noumbre of the trans- 
gressours.”—Fabyan : Chronycle (an. 1180). 


*tran-shape’, v.t. (Pref. trans- = across, 
hence implying change, and Eng. skape.}] To 
alter the shape or form of; to transform. 


“ By a gracious influenced transhaped 
Into the olive, pomegranate, sae 
Webster. (16238.) 


tran-ship’, v.t. & i, [Pref. trans-, and Eng, 
ship.} 

A. Trans. : To convey or transfer from one 
ship to another. 


“Cargo (pig iron) being transhipped to steamer."— 
Daily News, Feb. 1, 1886. 


* B. Intrans.: To pass or change from one 
ship to another. 


“Transhipping from steamer to steamer.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 18, 1885, 


trin-ship'-mént, s. (Pref. érans-, and Eng. 
shipment.] The act of transhipping, or of 
transferring from one ship to another, 


*trans-hu’-man, a. (Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
human (q.V.).] Beyond or more than human ; 
superhuman. 


* trang-hu'-man-ize, v.t. [Pref. trans-, 
and Eng. humanize (q.v.).}] To elevate or 
transform to something beyond or above 
what is human; to change from a human 
into a higher, nobler,-or celestial nature. 


*tran’-si-enc¢e, * tran’-si-en-¢y (or si-en 
as shen), s. (Eng. transien(t);"-ce, -cy.] 
1. The quality or state of being transient; 
transientness. 


“ Here, from time and transience won, 
Beauty has her charms resigned.” 
Brooke; An Anthem, 


2. Something transient, or not durable or 
permarent. 


‘Poor sickly transiencies that we are, coveting wa 
know not what.”—Cariyle: Reminiscences, i. 318, / 


trin’-si-ent (or si-ent as shent), a. & s. 
[Lat. transiens, pr. par. of transeo=to go 


pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
m=shan- -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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transiently—transition 


across, to pass away; wans = across, and eo 
= to go.] 

A. As adjective: 

L. Ordinary Language : 

* 1, Passing on from one to another. 


“For we grow sick many times by an eee car 
conversing with tne disease: but no man grows well 
by accompanying the healthy: thus indeed it is with 
the healthiness of the body: it hath no transient 
force on others, but the strength and healthiness of 
the minde carries with it a gracious kinde of infec- 
tion: and common experience tells us, that nothing 
profits evil men more than the company of the good.” 
—Hales: Remuins ; Sermon on Rom. xiv. 1. 


2. Passing over or across a space or scene 
in a short period of time, and then disappear- 
ing; not stationary; not lasting or durable ; 
transitory. 

“* How soou hath thy prediction, seer blest, 
Measured this transient world, the race of time, 
Till time stand fixed.” Milton: P. L,, xii. 554, 

8. Hasty, momentary, passing, brief. 

“This vale he might have see 


With transient observation.’ . 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vil. 


4. Brief, short. 

“At length his transient respite past.” 
Cowper: Castaway. 

II, Music: Applied to a chord introduced 
for the purpose of making a more easy and 
agreeable transition between two chords 
belonging to unrelated keys. 

* B. As subst.: That which passes away in 
a short space of time ; that which is tempo- 
rary or transitory; anything not permanent 
or durable. 

‘For before it can fix to the observation of any one 
its object is gone: whereas, were there any consider- 
able thwart in the motion; it would be a kind of stop 
er arrest, by the benefit of which the soul might have 
a glance of the fugitive transient,”"—Glanvill; Vanity 
of Dogmatizing, ch. ix. 

transient-effect, s. 

Paint.: A representation of appearances 
in nature produced by causes that are not 
stationary, as the shadows cast by a passing 
cloud. The term accident has often the same 
signification. 


transient-modulation, s. i 
Music: The temporary introduction of 
chords or progressions from an unrelated key. 


* tran’-si-ent-ly (or si-ent as shent), adv. 
(Eng. transient ; -ly.] In a transient manner ; 
in passing; fora short time; not with con- 
tinuance, permanence, or durability. 


“But the greatest and the noblest objects of the 
human mind are very transiently, at best, the object 
of theirs.”"—Bolingbroke : Essay 4: Authority on Mat- 
ters of Religion. 


tran’-si-ent-néss (or si-ent as shent), s. 
{Eng. transient ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being transient ; speedy passage ; shortness 
of duration or continuance. 


“Tt were to be wished that all words of this sort, as 
they resemble the wind in fury and impetuousness, 
so they might do also in transientness and sudden 
expiration,” —Decay of Piety. 


* tran-sil’-i-en¢e, * tran-sil-i-en-¢y, s. 
(Lat. transiliens, pr. par. of transilio = to 
leap across: trans =across, over, and salio 
= to leap.] A leap or spring from one thing 
to another. 


“By an unadvised transiliency leaping from the 
effect to its remotest cause, we observe not the con- 
nection of more immediate causalities."—Glanvill : 
Scepsis, ch. xii. 


* trins-—in-cor-por-a’-tion, s. ([Pref. 
trans-, and Eng. incorporation (q.v.).] Change 
made by the soul into different bodies ; me- 
tem psychosis. 


“Curious information . . . on the transincorpora- 
tion of souls."—W. Taylor of Norwich (Memoir ii. 305). 


trans-ir’-é, s. [Lat.=togo through.) [TRan- 
SIENT.] A custom-house warrant, giving free 
passage for goods to a place ; a permit, 


transit, s. [Lat. transitus =a passing over, 
a passage, from transeo= to pass over ; Ger. 
(comm.) transit; Fr. (comm.) transit; Ital. 
transito.] (TRANSIENT. ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A passing over or through ; conveyance ; 
a passage. (Used of things more frequently 
than of persons.) 


“A handy gap on the left provided a very safe 
means of transit for the division.”— Field, Feb, 13, 1886, 


2. The conveyance of goods; the act or 

process of causing to pass. 

“ Arrangements have been made for transit of goods 
and passengers to and from the docks over all the 
leading lines."—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 31, 1885, 

3. A line of passage or conveyance through 
a country. 


II, Technically : 

1, Astronomy : 

(1) The passage of a heavenly body over 
the meridian. 

(2) The passage of one of the inferior planets, 
Mercury or Venus, over the sun’s disc. Mer- 
cury being so near the sun, and so difficult to 
observe with accuracy, its transits are not 
nearly so important to astronomers as those of 
Venus. In 1716 Dr. Halley published a paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions, advising that 
the transits of Venus over the sun’s dise which 
would occur in A.D. 1761 and 1769 should be 
taken advantage of for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sun’s distance from the earth. 
Though he was dead long before these dates 
arrived, the government of the day acted on 
his suggestion. In 1769 the celebrated Captain 
Cook was sent to Otaheite for the purpose of 
noting the transit, another observer being 
despatched to Lapland. The observations of 
the latter being erroneous the distance of the 
sun was exaggerated by about three millions 
of miles. , In 1874, when the next transit oc- 
curred, all civilized nations sent forth scien- 
tific men to observe it. It was known that it 
would be invisible at Greenwich, but expedi- 
tions were sent out by the British Government 
to the Sandwich Islands, to New Zealand, 
Egypt, Rodriguez, and Kerguelen Island. 
Other nations occupied other stations, and the 
weather proved suitable at most places for 
accurate observation. Transits of Venus 
come, after long intervals, in pairs, eight years 
apart ; and another transit took place on the 
afternoon of Dec. 6, 1882, In the British 
Isles the weather was generally unfavourable, 
clouds with occasional snowflakes obscuring 
the sky at Greenwich, and through nearly all 
Great Britain, except on the western coast. 
At Dublin, partial observations were obtain- 
able ; and of various British expeditions sent 
abroad, complete success was obtained in Mada- 
gascar and at the Cape of Good Hope, Ob- 
servers from the United States and other coun- 
tries were also successful. The observation of 
the distance the planet moves to the right and 
left of the sun, in describing its orbit, enables 
an astronomer to ascertain the relative dis- 
tance of the two luminaries. The relative 
breadth of the sun’s diameter as compared with 
his distance from the earth, is also easily ascer- 
tained. If then two observers on the surface 
of our sphere take their stations at judiciously 
selected points, as widely apart as possible, 
and note a transit of Venus, the planet will 
have a lesser line to traverse at the one place 
than the other, and will do it in a shorter 
time. From accurate notation of the differ- 
ence in-time taken in connection with the 
difference in length it is possible to calculate, 
first the breadth of the sun, and secondly his 
distance from the earth. When the materials 
obtained in connection with the two transits 
were worked out, it was found, as Hansen 
had suspected, that the sun’s distance had 
been cver-estimated, and it was reduced from 
95,300,000 to 92,700,000. The scientific import- 
ance of these phenomena can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The next transits of Venus will 
occur on June 7, 2004, and June 5, 2012. [Sun.] 


‘* As the day of observation now approached, I deter 
mined in consequence of some hints which had been 
given me by Lord Morton, to send out two parties to 
observe the transit from other situations.”—Cook : 
First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xiii. ~ 

(8) A transit-instrument (q.v.) 

2. Engin. : A portable instrament resembl- 
ing a theodolite, designed for measuring both 
horizontal and vertical angles. It is pro- 
vided with horizontal and vertical graduated 
circles, one or two levels, and a compass, and 
is mounted upon a tripod-stand. 


transit-circle, s. An instrument for 
ascertaining at the same observation the right 
ascension and declination of a heavenly body 
at its transit over the meridian. It unites 
the functions of the mural circle and the 
transit instrument. 


transit - compass, s. 
Transit, s., IL. 1. (3) (q.v.). 


transit-duty, s. Duty paid upon goods 
in passing through a country. 


transit-instrument, s. An instrument 
designed accurately to denote the time when 
a heavenly body passes the meridian, It 
consists of a telescope supported on a hori- 
zontal axis, whose extremities terminate in 
cylindrical pivots resting in metallic supports, 
shaped like the upper part of the letter Y, 


The same as 


* transit, v.t. 


tran-si’-tion, s. 


and hence termed the “Y’s,” and imbedded 
in two stone pillars. In order to relieve the 
pivots from friction and facilitate the turning 
of the telescope, counterpoises are provided 
operating through levers, carrying friction: 
rollers, upon which the axis turns. When the 
instrument is in proper adjustment, the tele- 
scope should continue in the plane of the 
meridian when revolved entirely round upon 
its axis, and for this purpose the axis must 
lie in a line directly east and west. To effec 
this adjustment 
its ends are 
provided with 
screws by which 
a motion, both 
in azimuth and 
altitude, may be 
imparted. The 
telescope has a 
series of parallel 
wires crossing 
its object- glass 
in a vertical di- 
rection, When 
a star, designed 
to be the sub- 
ject of observa- 
tion, is seen ap- 
proaching the 
meridian, the 
observer looks 
at the hour and minutes on a clock placed 
at hand for the purpose. He then notes 
the passage of the star across such wire, 
listening at the same time to the clock beat- 
ing seconds. The exact time at which the 
star passes each wire is then noted, and 
the mean between the time of passing each 
two wires equidistant from the centre being 
taken, gives a very close approximation to 
the truth. The transit-instrument is the. 
most important of what may be called the 
technical astronomical instruments. The 
smaller and portable kinds are used to ascer- 
tain the local time by the passage of the sun 
or other object over the meridian, while the 
larger and more perfect kinds, in first-class 
observatories, are used for measuring the 
positions of stars, for forming catalogues ; 
its special duty being to determine with the 
greatest accuracy the right ascension of 
heavenly bodies. 


transit-trade, s. Trade arising from 
the passage of goods across a country. 


TRANSIY INSTRUMENT. 


(Transit, s.] To pass over 
the disc of, as of a heavenly body: as, Venus 
transits the face of the sun. 


([Lat. transitio, from tran- 
situm, sup. of transeo = to pass Over or across ; 
Fr. transition; Sp. transicion; Ital. transi- 
zione.] [TRANSIENT.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act, state, or operation 
of passing from one place or state to another; 
passage from one place or state to another; 
change. 


“Tudeed this sudden transition from warm, mild 
weather, to extreme cold and wet, made every man 
a ee fats feel its effects."—Cook: Second Voyage, 

.L, ch. if, : 


II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The period between one style and 
another. 

2. Music: 

(1) A modulation (q.v.). 

(2) A passing-note (q.v.). 

3. Rhet.: A passing from one subject to 
another. 


‘He with transition sweet new speech resumes,” 
Milton: P, L., xii, 6. 


{J Used often adjectively, as equivalent to, 
changing from one state to another, transi- 
tional: as, a transition state, a transition 
stage, &c. 

transition-beds, s. yl. 

Geol. : Certain beds constituting the passage 
from the Upper Silurian to the Devonian. 
They are about 350 feet thick near Downton, 
in Herefordshire, and are associated with the 
Downton sandstone and Ledbury shales. 


*transition-rocks, * transition - 
strata, s. pl. : 

Geol.: An exploded geologic term intro- 
duced by Werner, the founder of the Neptu- 
nian school of geologists. Erroneously sup- 
posing all rocks to have been precipitated 
from water, he fancied that the primitive or 
crystalline rocks were first laid down. Then . 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, cib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c = 6; ey=a; qu= kw. 
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followed strata of a mixed character, partly 
erystalline, and yet here and there exhibiting 
marks not of a chemical but of a mechanical 
origin, and possessing besides some organic 
remains. These rocks constituting, according 
to this hypothesis, the passage between the 
primitive and the secondary rocks, were called 
transition (in German wbergang), They con- 
sisted chiefly of clay-slate, graywacke, and 
certain calcareous beds. (Lyell: Manual of 
Geology, ch. viii.) 


transition-tint, s. 

Polarization: A purplish-gray tint caused 
by a plate of quartz of a certain thickness 
when examined by polarized light, which, in 
a@ certain position of the analyser, gives the 
tint between the red of one order of colours 
and the blue of the next. Hence, the least 
variation converts the tint to either reddish 
or bluish, making it a sensitive test in the 
saccharometer. 


tran-si-tion-al, * trin-si-tion-ar-y, a. 
{Eng. transition ; -al, -ary.] Containing, in- 
volving, or denoting transition or change ; 
changing; in process of passing from one state 
or stage to another. 


“The difficulty is not to conceive of the transitional 
form, but of the transitional mind. . , . The savage is 
in no transitional state; the mental faculties are dor- 
mant, not undeveloped.”"—&ritish Quarterly Review, 
lvii, 544. (1873.) 


tran’-si-tive, «. & s. (Lat. transitivus, from 
transitum, sup. of transeo=to pass over or 
across; Sp., Port., & Ital. transitivo; Fr. 
transitif.] 
A. As adjective: 
* JT, Ordinary Language: 
1, Having the power or property of passing 
on, or of making transition ; passing on. 


y “Cold is active and transitive into bodies adjacent, 
as well as heat.”—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 70. 


2. Effected by, or existing as, the result of 
transference, or extension of signification ; 
derivative, secondary, metaphorical. 


3. Acting as a medium. 


“An image that is understood to he an image can 
never be made an idol; or if it can it must be by 
having the worship of God passed through it to God; 
it must be by being the analogical, the improper, the 
transitive, the relative (or what shall I call it) object 
of divine worship.”—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, 
bk. ii, ch. ii. 

II. Gram.: Taking an object after it; de- 
noting action which passes on to an object 
which is expressed ; as a transitive verb. A 
transitive verb denotes an action which 
passes on from the subject, which does, to the 
object to which the action is done. 


B. As subst. : A transitive verb. 


tran-si-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. transitive ; -ly.] 
*1, In a transitive manner; not directly ; 
indirectly ; by transference. 


“Vasquez, and I think he alone of all the world, 
owns the worst that this argument can infer, and 
thinks it lawful to give divine worship relatively or 
transitively to a man.”"—&p. Taylor: Rule of Con- 
science, bk. ii., ch. ii. 

2. As a transitive verb; with a transitive 

sense or force. 

“ Words are often used promiscuously, and evAoye.v 


taken transitively in this very case by the apostle.”— 
Waterland : Works, vii. 86. 


tran’-si-tive-néss, s. [Eng. transitive; 
aged The quality or state of being transi- 
ve, 


tran’-si-tor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. transitory ; -ly.] 
_In a transitory manner; with short con- 
tinuance. 


_ train’-si-tor-i-néss, s. [Eng. transitory ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being transi- 
tory; speedy evanescence; shortness of 
duration ; transientness. 


“Heedful observation may satisfy a man of the 
vanity of the world, and the trunsitoriness of external, 
‘ yd Eorecas. sinful, enjoyments.”—Boyle: Works, 


* trin-si-tor-i-otis, * tran-sy-tor-y- 
ouse, a. [Lat. transitorius.] The same as 
_ TRANSITORY (q.V.). 

© “Saynt Eanswyde, abbesse of Folkstane in Kent, 
4 inspyred of the deuyll, dyffyned christen marryage to 

be barren of all vertues, to haue but transytoryouse 
_ frutes, and to be a fylthye corruptyon of virginitie,”— 
Bale: Eng. Votaries, pt. i. 


n’-si-tor-y, * tran-si-tor-ie, a. [Fr. 
‘ansitotre, from Lat. transitorius = liable to 
S away, passing away ; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
nsitorio.] [TRANSIENT.] Passing without 
itinuance ; speedily vanishing ; continuing 


but a short time; not durable; not perma- 
nent; transient; unstable and fleeting. 


“ What is my life, my hope? he said ; 
Alas ! a transitory shade.” 
Scott: Rokeby, i, 29. 


transitory-action, s. 

Law: An action which may be brought in 
any county, as actions for debt, detinue, 
slander, or the like. Opposed to local action 


(q.v.). 


trans-lat’-a-ble, a. [Eng. translat(e) ; -able.] 
Capable of being translated or rendered into 
another language. 


* trans -lat’-a-ble-néss, * trans-late’- 
a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. translatable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being translatable ; 
fitness or suitability for translation. 


“ We own to a certain scepticism as to La Fontaine's 
translateableness.”--Athen@um, March 4, 1882, 


trans-late’, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. translater = to 
translate, to reduce, to remoye, from Low Lat. 
translato = to translate, from Lat. translatus, 
pa. par. of transfero = to transfer (q.v.); Sp. 
translatur, trasladar ; Ital. translatare.] 
A. Transitive : 


*1, To bear, carry, remove, or transfer 
from one place or person to another. 

“T will translate the kingdom from the house of 
Saul, and set up the throne of David.”—2 Samuel iii. 
10. 

2. To remove from one office or charge to 
another; specif., in episcopal churches, to 
transfer, as a bishop, from one see to another, 
and in the Scottish Church, to transfer, as a 
minister, from one parish to another. 


“ Fisher, bishop of Rochester, when the king would 
have translated him from that poor bishoprick to a 
better, he refused, saying, He would not forsake his 
poor little old wife, with whom he had so long lived.” 
—Caumden ; Remains. 


* 3. To remove or convey to heaven without 
death. 

** By faith Enoch was translated, that he should not 

see death.” —Hebrews xi. 5. 

*4, To cause to remove from one part of 
the body to another: as, To translate a 
disease. 

*5, To deprive of consciousness; to en- 
trance, 

*6. To change into another form; to trans- 
form. 

* Bottom, thou art translated.”—Shakesp.: Mid- 

summer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 

*7, To alter; to change. 


“* Now no dout, yf the priesthod be translated, then 
of necessyty must the law be translated also,"— 
Hebrews vii. 12, (1551.) 


8. To render into another language ; to ex- 
press the sense of in another language. 
“That pps he actually prepared and had it trans- 
lated.’"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 
*9, To explain ; to interpret. 
“‘There’s matter in these sighs ; these profound heaves 
You must translate; ‘tis fit we understand them,” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, iv. 1. 
10. To manufacture, as boots or shoes, from 
the material of old ones. (Slang.) 


“ Great quantities of second-hand boots and shoes 
are sent to Ireland to be translated there.” —Mayhew 
London Labour & London Poor, ii. 40. 


B. Intrans.: To be engaged in or practise 
translation. 


trins-la’-tion, * trans-la-ci-oun, s. [Fr. 
translation, from Lat. translationem, accus, of 
translatio = a transferring, removing, from 
translatus, pa. par. of transfero = to transfer ; 
Sp. translacion, traslacion; Ital. translazione, 
traslazione, tralazione.] [TRANSLATE.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, The act of translating, removing, or 


transferring from one place or person to 
another; transfer; removal. 


*2, A causing to remove from one part of 
the body to another: as, the translation of a 
disease. 


3. The removal or transference of a person 
from one office or charge to another ; specif., 
in episcopal churches, the transfer of a bishop 
from one see to another, and in the Scottish 
Church, the transfer of a minister from one 
parish to another. 

“The translation of the Archbishop of Toledo to 
the see of Seville was announced.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Tan. 16, 1886. 

*4, The removal of a person to heaven 
without being subjected to death.: 

“ Before his translation he had this testimony, that 

he pleased God.”—Hebrews xi. 5, 

{ Used specially of Enoch (Gen. v. 24) and 

Elijah (2 Kings ii. 1-11). 


pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


5. The act of turning into another language ; 
a rendering of words in another language. 


“Tt bad been in some of the former sessions deter- 
mined that there should be chosen six divines for the 
translation of the Bible, three for the Old Testament, 
and three for the New with the Apocrypha.”—Hales > 
Letier from the Synod of Dort, Nov., 1618, 

6. That which is produced by rendering in 
another language; a translated version. [VER- 
SION. ] 

“Tt is by means of French translations and abstracts 


that they are generally known in Europe,"—G@old- 
smith; Polite Learning, ch. viii, 


7. (See extract). (Slang.) 


“* Translation, as I understand it (said my inform- 
ant), is this—to take a worn, old pair of shoes or boots 
and by repairing them make them apueat as if left 
off with hardly auy wear—as if they were only 
eee eee oes : London Labour &. London Poor, 

» 40. 


* II, Rhet. : Transference of the meaning of 
a word or phrase ; metaphor; tralation. 


{| Motion of translation: Motion of a body 
from one place to another in such a way that 
all its points move in parallel straight lines. 
It is opposed to a motion of rotation and toa 
motion partly of translation and partly of 
rotation. 


* trans-la-ti-tious, a. [Lat. translaticius, 
tralaticius, from translatus, pa. par. of trans- 
fero = to transfer, to translate (q.v.). } 


1. Metaphorical; not literal ; tralatitious. 


“We allow him the use of these words in a transla- 
titious, abusive sense.” —Tvanslation of Plutarch's 
Morals, 

2. Brought from another place ; not native. 


“JT have frequently doubted whether it be a pure 
qecigene) or translatitious.”—LEvelyn : Sylva, bk.i., ch. 
iv., § 8 


* trans-lat’-ive, a. ([Lat. translativus.] 
[TRANSLATE.] Pertaining or relating to trans- 
ference of meaning. 


“Tf our feet poeticall want those qualities it cannot 
be sayde a fuote in sence translative as here.” — 
ham: English Poesie, bk. ii. ch. iii. 


trans-lat’-or, * trans-lat-our, s. 
translat(e) ; -or.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1, One who translates; one who removes, 
transfers, or chauges. 

“The changer and translator of kyngedoms and 

tymes.”—Joyce : Expos. of Daniel, ch. v. 

2. One who translates or renders into 
another language; one who expresses the 
sense of words in one language by equivalent 
words in another. 

“To the great task each bold translator came.” 
Pitt: To Mr. Pope, 

3. A cobbler of a low class who manufac- 
tures boots and shoes from the material of 
old ones, selling them at alow price to second- 
hand dealers. (Slang.) 


“ The cobbler is affronted if you don’t call him Mr. 
Transiator.”—T. Brown: Works, iii. 73, 


4, (Pl.): Second-hand boots mended and 
sold at a low price. 


“To wear a pair of second-hand [boots] or translators 
... is felt asa bitter degradation.”—Jlayhew: London 
Labour & London Poor, 


II. Teleg. : An instrument, such as a relay, 
for repeating a message upon a second circuit 
when the line-circuit of the former circuit is 
too feeble to carry the signal to the ultimate 
station. 


* trans-la/-tor-y, a. [Eng. translat(e); -ory.] 
Transferring ; serving to translate. 


“The translatory isa lie that transfers the merits of 
* mane good action to another more deserving.”—A~ 
uthnot, 


* trans-la/-tréss, s. (Eng. translat(e) ; -ress.] 
A female translator, 


“The compliment to the translatress is daintily 
conceived.”—C. Lamb ; Letter to Southey. 


* trans-la-va’-tion, s. [Lat. trans = across, 
over, and lavatio = a washing.) [Lavre.] <A 
laving or lading from one vessel to another. 


“ This translavation ought so long to be continued 
out of one vessell into another, untill such time as it 
have done casting any residence downward ; for the 
sediment that resteth in the bottom is the best,”— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxiv., ch. xviii. 


trans-lit’-ér-ate, v.t. (Lat. trans = across, 
over, and litera=a letter.] .To express or 
write, as words of a language Having peculiar 
alphabetic characters, in the alphabetic 
characters of another language; to spell in 
different characters expressing the same 
sound: as, To transliterate Greek into 
English characters. ‘ 


trins-lit-ér-a'-tion, s, [TRANSLITERATE.] 
The act of transliterating; the rendering of 


[Eng. 
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the characters of one language by equivalent 
ones in another. 


“The transliteration often fails to convey a true 
idea of the pronunciation.'—Atheneum, Oct, 14, 1882. 


*trang-10-ca/-tion, s. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. location (q.v.).] The removal of things 
reciprocally to each others places; inter- 
change of place; substitution of things for 
each other. 


“The most notable of these offices that can be 
assigned to the spirit of nature, and that suitably to 
his name, is the translocation of the souls of beasts 
into such matter as is most fitting for them.”—Jore: 
Immort. of the Soul, bk. iii., ch. xiii. 


* trans-luce’, v.t. (Lat. transluceo, from 
trans = through, across, and lwceo = to shine.] 
To shine through, 

** Let joy trxansluce thy Beauty's blandishment.” 
Davies; Holy Roode, \). 26. 
trans-lu’-cence, trang-lu’-gen-¢y, +. 
[Eng. translucen(t) ; -ce, -cy.] 

1, The quality or state of being translucent ; 
the property, as of a mineral, ground glass, or 
oiled paper, of allowing rays of light to pass 
through, but not so as to render the form or 
colour of objects on the other side distingush- 
able through it. 


“T have for trial’s sake taken lumps of rock crystal, 
and heating them red-hot in a crucible, I found, ac- 
cording to my expectation, that being quenched in 
fair water, even those, that remained in seemingly 
entire lumps, exchanged their translucency for white- 
ness.”— Boyle; Works, i. 708, 


* 2. Transparency. 


trans-lu’-¢cent, «. 
par. of transluceo = 
[TRANSLUCE. ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Allowing rays of light to pass through, 
but not so as to render the form or colour of 
objects on the other side distinguishable, 


2. Transparent, clear. 


“The uplifted frame, compact at every joint, 
And overlaid with clear translucent glass,” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 485, 
II. Min.: So nearly opaque that objects 
are scarcely if at all visible through it. 


(Lat. translucens, pr. 
to shine through.) 


*trans-lu-cent-ly, adv. [Eng. translucent ; 
-ly.) In a translucent Manner; so as to be 
partially visible through. 

“ Amber, where flies alighting are often times trans- 
lucently imprisoned."—Drayton: Edward IV, to Mis- 
tress Shore. 

*trans-lu’-cid, a. (Lat. translucidus, from 
trans = across, through, and lucidus= clear, 
lucid (q.v.). | Transparent, clear. 


“Tn anger the spirits ascend and wax eager; which 
is seen in the eyes, because they are translucid.”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 872. 


*trans-li-nar, *trins-li/-nar-y, a. 
[Pref. trans-, and Eng. lunar, lunary.] Being 
or situated beyond the moon. (Opposed to 
sublunary.) 

“ Next Marlow, bathed in the Thespian springs, ° 
Had in him those brave translunary things 
That the first poets had: his raptures were 
All air and tire.” Drayton: Of Poets & Poesy. 

*trans-ma-rine’, a. (Lat. transmarinus, 
from trans = beyond, across, and marinus = 
marine (q.v.),] Lying or being beyond or 
on the other side of the sea; found beyond 
the sea, 

“‘ Indeed if the case were just thus, it was very hard 
with good people of the transmarine churches ; but I 
have fared two things to consider.”—Bp. Taylor ; Epise. 
Asserted, § 32. 

*trans’-mé-a-ble, *trans-me-at-a-ble, 
a, [TRANSMEATE.] Capable of being trans- 
meated or traversed. (Ash.) 


*trans’-mé-ate, v.t. [Lat. transmeatus, pa. 
par. of transmeo = to go through or across : 
trans= across, through, and meo=to go, to 
pass.] To pass over or beyond. (Coles.) 


*trang-mé-a-tion, s. [TRaNsmEarE.] The 
act of transmeating or passing over or through. 
(Bailey.) 


*trans-mew’ (ew as 0), * trans-mewe, 
*trans-mue, v.t. & i. [Fr. transmuer, from 
Lat. transmuto = to transmute (q.v.). ] 

A. Trans.: To change, to transform, to 
transmute. 


“They instead, as if transmew'd to stone, 
Marvell'd he could with such sweet art unite 
The lights and shades of manners,” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii, 42, 


B. Intrans. : To change. 


“ Therewith thy colour woll transmewe.” 
Romaunt af the Rose, 


translocation—transmitter 


* trans'-mi- grant, * trans-m1i-grant, 
a. & § [Lat. transmigrans, pr, par. of trans- 
migro = to transmigrate (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Passing into another state or 
country for residence, or into another form or 
body ; migrating. 

B. As substantive : 


1, One who migrates or passes into another 
country for residence ; an emigrant. 


“ Besides an union in sovereignty, or a conjunction 
in pacts, there are other implicit confederations, that 
of colonies or transmigrants towards their mother 
nation.”—Bacon : Holy War: 

2. One who passes into another state or 


body. 


*trans’-mi-grate, v.i. (Lat. transmigratus, 
pa. par. of transmigro=to migrate across or 
from one place to another: trams = across, 
and migro = to migrate (q.v.). ] 

1. To pass from one place, country, orjuris- 
diction to another for the purpose of residence ; 
to emigrate. 


“This complexion is maintained by generation ; so 
that strangers contract it not, and the natives which 
transmigrate omit it, not without commixture.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 

2. To pass from one body into another. 


“Plutarch himself there defends the mortality of 
demons, but this only as to their corporeal part, that 
they die to their present bodies, and transmigrate 
into others, their souls in the mean time remaining 
immortal and incorruptible.” — Cudworth: Intell, 
System, p. 424. f 


trans-mi-gra/-tion, * trans-mi-gra-ci- 
oun, *trans-my-gra-ci-oun, s._ [Fr. 
transmigration, from Lat. transmigrationem, 
accus. of transmigratio, from transmigratus, 
pa. par. of transnvigro = to transmigrate (q.v.); 
Sp. transmigracion, trasmigracion; Ital. 
transmigrazione. } 


*T, Ord. Lang. : The act of transmigrating ; 
passing from one place or country to another 
for purposes of residence ; emigration. 

“ From David to the transmigracioun of Babiloyne 
ben fourtene generaciounus, and from the transmigra- 
cioun of Babiloyne to Crist ben fourtene generaciouns,” 
—Wrycliffe: Matthew i. 17. 

II, Compar. Relig.: Metempsychosis; the 
doctrine of the passage of the soul from one 
body into another. It appears among many 
savage races in the form of the belief that 
ancestral souls return, imparting their own 
likeness to their descendants and kindred, 
and Tylor (Prim. Cult., ii. 17) thinks that this 
notion may have been extended so as to take 
in the idea of rebirth in bodies of animals. In 
this form the belief has no ethical value. 
Transmigration firstappears as a factor in the 
gradual purification of the spiritual part of 
man, and its return to God, the source and 
origin of all things, in the religion of the 
ancient people of India, whence it passed to 
the Egyptians, and, according to Herodotus 
(ii. 123), from them to the Greeks. It was one 
of the characteristic doctrines of Pythagoras, 
and Pindar the Pythagorean (Olymp. ii., antis. 
4) lets the soul return to bliss after passing 
three unblemished lives on earth. Plato in 
the dream of Er (Rep. x) deals with the con- 
dition and treatment of departed souls; and 
(Phedo, vi. 14) extends the period of the re- 
turn of souls to God to ten thousand years, 
during which time they inhabit the bodies of 
men and animals. Ennius seems to have in- 
troduced the doctrine among the Romans 
(Lucretius: de Rer. Nat., i, 120-4). Virgil (4in., 
vi. 713-15), Persius (vi. 9), and Horace (Zp., II. 
i. aa allude to it, and Ovid (Metam., xv. 153, 
sqq.) sets forth the philosophy and preéxist- 
ences of Pythagoras. Traces of it appear in 
the Apocrypha (¢.g. Wisd. viii., 20), and that 
at least some Jews held it in the time of 
Jesus seems indicated in the disciples’ ques- 
tion (John ix. 2). St. Jerome (Zp. ad Demetr.) 
alludes to the existence of a belief in transmi- 
grationamong the Guostics,and Origen adopted 
this belief as the only means of explain- 
ing some Scriptural difficulties, such as the 
struggle of Jacob and Hsau before birth (Gen. 
xxv. 22) and the selection of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 
5). In modern times Lessing held it and 
taught it in his essay (Dass mehr als fiinf 
Sine fiir den Menschen sein konnen) ; it formed 
part of the system of Swedenborg (True 
Christian Religion, 18) and Charles Kingsley 
seems to have written his Water Babies to put 
on record his belief in Transmigration. 
Figuier deals with the subject in his book, Le 
Lendemain de la Mort, of which there is an 
English edition, The Day after Death: Our 
Future Life, according to Science. (See extract.) 


“One of the most notable points about the theory 
of transmigration is its close aay EES a thought 


which lies very deep in the history of philosophy, the 
development-theory of organic life in successive 
stages. An elevation from the vegetable to the lower 
aniinal life, and thence onward through the higher 
animals to man, to say nothing of superhumaa oe 
does not here require even a succession of distinct in- 
dividuals, but is brought by the theory of metem- 
psychosis within the compass of the successive vege- 
table aud animal lives of a single being.” —7ylor: 
Prim, Cult. (ed. 1878), ii. 18, 


*trans’-mi-gra-tor, s. [Eng. transmigrat(e); 
-or.] “One who transmigrates. 


“Whenever we find a people begin to revive in 
literature, it was owing to one of these causes ; either 
to some transmigrators from those parts coming and 
settling among them, or else to their going thither for 
instruction.” — Ellis: Knowledge of Divine Things, 
p. 122. 


*trans-mi-gra-tor-y, a. [Eng, transmi- 
grat(e); -ory.] Passing from one place, state, 
or body to another. 


trang-mis-si-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng: transmiss- 
ible; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
transmissible. 


“There is a delightful transmissibility of blood in 
all his heroes.”"—Century Magazine, June, 1888, p. 290. 


trins-mis‘-si-ble, a. [Fr.] 
1. Capable of being transmitted or passed 
from one to another. 


2. Capable of being transmitted through 
a body or substance. 


trins-miss’-idn (ss as sh), s. (Lat. trans- 

missio, from transmissus, pa. par. of trans- 

mitto=to transmit (q.v.); Fr. transmission ; 

Sp. transmision, trasnision; Ital. trasmissione.] 

1. The act of transmitting or of sending 

from one person or place to another; trans- 
mittal, transference ; a passing on or over. 


“In the experiment of transmission of the sea- 
water into the pits, the water riseth; bunt in the ex- 
periment. of transmission of the water through the 
vessels, it falleth.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 2. 


2. A passing through, as of light through 
glass or other transparent body. 


“Their reflexion or transmission sopends on the 
constitution of the air and water behind the glass, 
and not the striking of the rays upon the parts of the 
glass."—Newton : Opticks. 

3. The act of passing down (physical charac- 
teristics or peculiarities) from a parent or 
parents to offspring. 


“ Equal transmissions of. ornamental characters to 
hoth sexes."—Darwin. Descent of dian (ed. 2a), p. 542. 


* trams-mis-sive, a. (Lat. transmissus, pa. 
par. of transmitto= to transmit(q.v.).] Trans: 
mitted ; derived from one to another ; sent o1 
passed on. 

“To the * house thy favour shall be shown, 

The father's star transmissive to the son.” 
Prior : Carmen Seculare, 
trang-mit’, v.t. (Lat. transmitto=to send 
over or across, to despatch, to transmit ; trans 
=across, over, and mitto= to send ; Fr. trans- 
mettre; Sp. transmittir, trasnvitir ; Ital. tras- 
mettere. ] 

1, To cause to pass over or through ; to send 
or despatch from one person or place to an- 
other; to hand on; to pass on; to hand or 
pass down: as, To transmit a letter through 
the post. Light is transmitted from the sun 
to the earth ; civil and religious liberties have 
been transmitted to us by our ancestors, and 
we ought to transmit them to our children. 


2. To suffer to pass through: as, Glass 
transmits light. 


triins-mit’-tal, s. [Eng. transmit ; -al.) The 
act of transmitting ; transmission, transfer. 

“Besides the transmittal to England of two-thirds 

of the revenues of Ireland, they make our country are- 

a for their supernumerary pretenders to offices.” 

* trang-mit’-tange, s. (Eng. transmit; 

-ance.| The act of transmitting ; the state of 

being transmitted ; transmittal. 


trans-mit'-tér, s. [Eng. transmit ; -er.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
transmits. 


“ He lives to build, not boast, a generous race: 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” 


Savage; The Bastard. 
IL Technically : 


1. Teleg.: The sending or despatching in- 
strument, especially that, under the automatic 
system, in which a paper strip with perfora-_ 
tions representing the Morse or similar alpha- 
bet is passed rapidly through, the contacts 
being made by metallic points wherever a 
perforation occurs, and prevented where the 
paper is unpierced. 


2, Telephone: The funnel for receiving the, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », e=6é; ey=a; qu =kw. 


transmittible—transparent 
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voice and conveying the waves of sound upon 
the thin iron diaphragm, [TsLEPHONE.]) 


-mit’-ti-ble, * trans-mit’-ta-ble, 
a. (Eng. transmit ; -abdle.) 
1. Capable of being transmitted; trans- 
missible. 
*2. Capable of being put, thrown, or pro- 
jected across. 


“A transmittable gallery over any ditch or breach 
in a town-wall, with a blind and parapet, cannon- 
proof.”—Worcester : Century of Inventions, § 73, 


trins-mog-ri-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Eng. trans- 
s mog ; -cation.} The act of transmogrify- 


ing; the state of being transmogrified 
aot has undergone a great transmogrification.”"— 


trans-mog-ri-fy, *trans-mog’-ra-phy, 
v.t. [First element trans ; etymology of second 
element doudtful.] To transform into some 
other person or thing ; to change; to ineta- 
morphose. 


“ Augustine seems to have had asmall doubt whether 
Apuleius was really t7ansmographied into au ass.’ — 
Jortin: Eccles, Hist., 1. 254, 


*trans-move’, v.t. (Pref. trans-, and move.] 
To transform, to change. 
“ Yet love is sullein, and Saturnlike seene, 
As he did for Erigone it prove, 
That to a centaure did himselfe t7ansmove,” 
; Spenser: F. Q., IIL. xi, 48. 
-miu-ta-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. trans- 
mutable ; -ity.| The quality or state of being 
transmutable ; susceptibility of change into 
another nature or substance. 


mu-ta-ble, a. [Fr.] Capable of being 
- transmuted or changed into another nature or 
substance; susceptible of change into a dif- 

ferent nature or form. 


“The Aristotelians, who believe water and air to be 
d reciprocally transmutable, do thereby fancy an affinity 
between them, that I am not yet convinced of."— 

Boyle: Works, iii. 342. 


-mw -ta-ble-néss, s. [Eng. trans- 
mutable ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
transmutable ; transmutability. 


“Some learned modern naturalists have conjectured 

¥ atthe easy transmutableness of water by what hap- 

pens in gardens and orchards, where the same showers 

or rain, after a long drought, makes a great number of 
differing plants to flourish,"—Boyle: Works, ill. 69, 


*trans-mvu-ta-bly, adv. [Eng. transmut- 
ab(le); -ly.] Ina transmutable manner ; with 
‘capacity of being changed into another nature 
or substance. 


*trans’-mu-tate, v.t. [Lat. transmutatus, 
Re par. of transmuto=to transmute (q.v.). ] 
'o transmute, to transform. 


“Her fortune her fair face first transmutated,.”— 
Vicars. 


tw u-ta’-tion,*trans-mu-ta-ci-on, 

s. |Fr. transmutation, from Lat. transmuta- 
tionem, accus. of transmutatio, from transmu- 
tatus, a par. of transmuto=to transmute 
(q.v.). 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of transmuting or changing into 
a different form, nature, or substance. 


“The principal operations of nature are, not the 
absolute annihilation and new creation of what we 
. all material substances, but the temporary extinction 
and reproduction, or, rather in one word, the trans- 
mutation of forms.”"—Jones ; Hymn to Durga. (Arg.) 


2. The state of being transmuted or changed 
into a different form, nature, or substance. 
“ Am I not old Sly’s son, by birth a pedlar, by edu- 
cationa cardmaker, by transmutation a bear herd ?’— 
_ Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew. (Induct. 2.) 
* 3. Successive change; change of one thing 
for another. ; 


i “The same land suffereth sundry transmutations of 
owners within one term.”—Zacon. Ofice of Aliena- 


IL Technically : 
1. Alchemy: The changing of base metals 
into gold or silver. 


“The other is, when the conversion is into a body 
_ meerly new, and which was not before; as if silver 
_ should be turned to gold; or iron to copper: and this 
_ conversion is better called for distinction sake trans- 
_ mutation.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 838. 
_ 2. Biol.: The change of one species into 
another. : 

“The transmutation of species is, in the vulgar 
Bee a, near eoraets Ay Sara ts 

1 re) cultie, and requireth deep sear 0 
‘nati ve."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 525, 
3. Geom. : The change or reduction of. one 

ure or body into another of the same area 
lidity, but of a different form, as of a 
into a square; transformation, 


Se ee, 


transmutation-hypothesis, s. 
Biol. : The most generally received form of 
the doctrine of Evolution; transformism (q.v.). 


“The transmutation hypothesis considers that all 
existing species are the result of the modification of 
eb geee ee | species, aud those of their predecessors, 

y agencies similar to those which at the present day 
produce varieties and races, ‘and therefore in an alto- 
gether natural way ; and it is a probable, though not 
& necessary consequence of this hypothesis, that all 
living beings have arisen from a single stock. The 
transmutation hypothesis .. . is perfectly consistent 
either with the conception of a special creation of a 
primitive germ, or with the supposition of its having 
arisen, as a modification of inorganie matter, by natu- 


ral causes.” —Hualey : Lay Sermons, pp. 279-280. 


transmutation of energy, s. [TRANs- 
FORMATION OF ENERGY.] 


trans-mu-ta’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. transmu- 
tation ; -ist.] One who believes in the trans- 
mutation of metals or species. 


trans-mute’, v.t. [Lat. transmuto, from trans 
= across, over, and muto=to change; Sp. 
transmutar, trasmutar, tramudar; Ital. tras- 
muture, tramutare.} 
1. To change from one form, nature, or 
substance into another ; to transform. 


“Which is our human nature's highest dower, 
Coutrols them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives.” 

Wordsworth. Character of the Happy Warrior, 


*2. To alter, to commute. 


“Then the emperour hauyng compassion of the fore- 
namyd Barnarde, for so moche as he was the sone of 
Pepyn, last kyng of Italy, & his nere kynnesman, 
transmutyd the sentence of deth vnto perpetuyte of 
Bryson, & losynge of his syght.”"—Fabyun: Chronycle, 
ch. clix. 


trans-mut’-éd, pa. par. & a. [TRANSMUTE.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Transformed or changed into 
another form, nature, or substance. 
2. Her. : The same as COUNTERCHANGED (q.V.). 


trans-mut’-ér, s. [Eng. transmat(e); -er.] 
kas who or that which transmutes or trans- 
orms. 


*trans-mu'-tu-al, a. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. mutual (q.v.).] Reciprocal, commutual, 


trans-na-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. transnatatio, 
from transnatatus, pa. par. of transnato = to 
swim across; trams =across, and nato=to 
swim.] The act of swimming across. 


* tr -na'-ture, v.t. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. nature (q.v.).] To transfer or transform 
the nature of. 


“For, as he sayth, we are transelemented, or trans- 
natured, and changed into Christe, euen so, and none 
otherwise, wee saie, The bread is transelemented, or 
changed into Christes body." —/ewell.: Replie to\M. Har- 
dinge, p. 238. 


*trans-nor’-mal, a. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
normal (q.v.).| Not normal in character. 
(Applied to something in excess of or beyond 
the normal or usual state.) 


trains-6-¢é-an'-ic (¢ as sh), a. [Pref. trans-, 
and Eng. oceanic (q.v.). } 


1. Being or lying beyond the ocean ; being 
on the other side of the ocean. 


~ “The administration of the transoceanic possessions 
of France.”—Observer, Jan. 10, 1886, 


2. Crossing or passing over the ocean. 
“The final statements of the cable companies upon 


” 


the reduction of the tariffs for transoceanic messages. 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 


train’-som, *tran- 
some, * tran-som- 
mer, * tran-sum- 
mer, *tran-son, s. 
[Prob. a corrupt. of Lat. 
transtrum = a transom 
(Skeat), from trans = 
across. The form tran- 
sommer is due to Fr. som- 
mier =a piece of timber 
called a summer (q.y.). ] 
[BREST-SUMMER. ] 


1. Arch: A term ap- 
plied to horizontal stone 
pars or divisions of win- 
dows. They seldom occur 
previous to the fifteenth 
century, and were some- 
times embattled, as at 
Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford. At Bloxhain Church, Oxfordshire, the 
transoms of a large Perpendicular window are 
decorated with a row of the Tudor flower 
(g.v.). (Bloxam.) 


a i 
PERPENDICULAR WIN- 
DOW WITH TRANSOM. 


2. Build. : A horizontal piece framed across 
a doorway or a double-light window. The 
cross-bar separating a door from the fanlight 
above it. 


“But onlie franke posts, raisins, beames, pricke- 
posts, groundsels, summer (or dormants) transoma, 
as such principals.”—Holinshed : Desor. Eng., bk. ii., 
ch, xii, 

3. Ordn.: A horizontal piece connecting the 

cheeks of a gun-carriage. 


4, Shipbuild.: A beam bolted across the 
stern post, 
supporting 
the after end 
of a deck 
and giving 
shape to the 
stern. The 
third, se- 
cond, and 
first tran- 
soms are, 
referring to 
them in the 
rising order, 
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below the 

deck tran- 

som. The 

wing tran- STERN OF SHIP, SHOWING TRANSOM 

som is the } Upper deck transom ; 2. Helm port 
5 transom ; 3. Wing port transom ; 4, 

sill of the Transoms; 5. Rudder; 6. Stern 


= t; 7 Side Counter timber; 8 
gun room Bitar deck a Renting 18 
helm tran- s 
som is at the head of the stern-post, and 
forms the head of the ports. 


“The long-boat at this time moored astern, was on 
a sudden canted so high, that it broke the transon of 
the commodore's gallery, whose cabin was on the 
quarter-deck.’—Anson : Voyages, bk. ili., ch. ii. 


5. Surv.: The vane of a cross-staff. 


transom-knee, s. 


Shipbuild,: A knee bolted to a transom and 
after-timber. 


transom-stern, s. 
Shipbuild.: A square stern. 


transom-window, s. 

Building : 

1, A window divided by a transom, 

2, A window over the transom of a door, 


* trang’-pa-dane, a. [Lat. transpadanus, 
from trans = across, beyond, and Padus = the 
Po.] Beyond or lying beyond, or on the side 
of the river Po, [CisPADANE.] 

“The transpadane republics,"—Burke, 

§] Applied to Lombardy and part of the 
Venetian territories when formed by Napeleon 
into a republic in May, 1796. Next year he 
merged it in the Cisalpine republic. 


* trans- pare’, v.i. (Lat. trans= through, 
and pareo = to appear.] 
_ 1, To appear through. 


“ But through the yce of that vniust disdaine 
Yet still transpares her picture and my paine,.” 
Stirling: Aurora, xcix, 

2. To become transparent. 

“Oft haue I wish't, whilst in this state I was, 

That the alabaster bulwarke might transpare,” 
Stirling ; Aurora, \xxiii. 

* trans-par’-enge, s. [Eng. transparen(t) ; 
-ce.] The quality or state of being trans- 
parent ; transparency. 

“*Mongst which clear amber jellied seemed to be, 
Through whose transparence you might easily see 
The beds of pearl whereon the gum did sleep.’ 

Drayton: Manin the Moon, 
trans-par-en-¢y, s. [Eng. transparen(t); 
-Cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being transparent ; 
that state or quality of bodies by which they 
allow rays of light to pass through them, so 
that the forms, hues, and distances of objects 
can be distinguished through them; dia- 
phaneity. 

“The man should hold forth a pure taper, that his 
wife may, by seeing the beauties and transparency of 
that chrystal, dress her mind and her body by the 
light of so pure reflexions.”"—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, 
vol. i, ser. 18, 

2. Anything that is transparent; specif., a 

picture painted on transparent or semi-trans- 

nt materials, such as glass or thin can- 
vas, to be viewed by the natural or artificial 
light shining throngh it. 


“Father Perry and I took transparencies of the 
little photos he took of my station."—Corbet. Venus 
at the Jsle of Desolation (1874), p. 104. df 


ee 


(TRANSOM, 8.) 


-ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. trans = 
through, and parens, pr. par. of pareo= to 


6 ; poUt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
tian=shan, -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cions, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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transparently—transplendently 


ie UIE ISIens nT 


appear; Sp. transparente, trasparente; Ital. 
trasparente.) 

L Literally: 

1. Having the property or quality of trans- 
mitting rays of light, so that the forms, 
colours, and distances of objects can be dis- 
tinguished through; pervious to light; dia- 
phauous, pellucid. 

4 The power possessed by certain solids of 
transmitting light is a remarkable one, of 
which no adequate explanation has yet been 
given. It is an interesting fact that this 
property seems in a measure opposed to that 
of the transmission of electricity, no transparent 
substance being an electric conductor, while 
the best conductors seem to be the most opaque 
substances. If light is transmitted by ether 
only, then it would appear as if in transparent 
substances the vibrations of ether are not 
disturbed, while in opaque substances they are 
absorbed and destroyed. 

2. Admitting the passage of light ; having 
interstices so that things are visible through. 


“ Aud heaven did this transparent veil provide, 
Because she had uo guilty thought to hide,” 
Dryden: On the Monument of a Fuir Maiden, Lady. 


* 3. Bright, shining, clear. 
“The glorious sun's transparent beams.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VIJ., tii. 1. 
Ii. Fig.: Easily seen through; not suffi- 
eient to hide what underlies ; evident, plain: 
as, a transparent motive, a transparent excuse, 


transparent-colors, s._ pl. Colors 
that trausmit light readily. Such only are 
used for painting on glass, and most water- 
colors . are more or less transparent. It is 
sometimes necessary to make such. colors’ 
more or less opaque by the admixture of 
body colors. (Opposed to opaque colors. 
which only reflect light.) 


trans-pir’-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. transparent; 
-ly.] In a transparent manner; so as to be 
seen through. 


trans-par’-ent-néss, s. [Eng. transparent ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being trans- 
parent; transparency. 


*trans-pass’, v.t. & i. ([Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. pass (q.v.).} 
A. Trans. : To pass over. 


“The river Hyphasis, or, as Ptolemy calleth it, 
Bipasis, was Alexander's non ultra; which yet he 
transpassed, aud set up altars on the other side,”— 
Gregory: Notes on Scripture, p. 75, (1684.) 

B. Intrans. : To pass by or away. 


“Thy form and flattered hue, 
Which shall so soon transpuss, 
Is far more fair than is thy looking-glass.” 
Daniel: A Description of Beauty. 
* trans-pass'-a-ble, a. [Eng. transpass ; 
-able.] Capable of being transpassed or passed 
over, 


*trans-pat-ron-ize, v.t. [Pref. trans-, 
and Eng. patronize (q.v.).] To transfer the 
patronage of, 

“To transpatronize from him 
To you mine orphan inuse.” 
Warner: Albiore England, ix, 43. 

* tran-spe’-ci-ate (ci as shi), v.t. [Pref. 
trans-, and Lat. speciatus = shaped, formed 
from species (q.v.).] To transform. 


“T do not credit those transformations of reason- 
able creatures into beasts, or that the devil hath 
power to transpeciate a man into a horse.’—Browne : 
Religio Medici, pt. i., § 30. 


* trin-spic’-u-ous, a. [Lat. transpicio= 
to see through: trans=through, and specio 
= to look, to see.) Transparent; pervious 
to the sight. (Milton: P. L., viii. 140.) 


*trans-piérce’, v.t. (Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
ec (q.v.).] To pierce through, to pene- 
te ; to pass through. 
“ Antilochus, as Thodn turned him round, 
Transp? 2rced his hack with a dishonest wound,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 691, 
trans-pir’-a-ble, a. [Eng. transpir(e); -able.] 
Capable of transpiring ; capable of being tran- 
spired. 


trans-pir-a/-tion, s. [Fr.] [TRANspiRE.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of tran- 
spiring ; exhalation through the skin ; evapo- 
ration. 


“They conceive also, that the individuation and 
#ameness of men's persons, does not necessarily depeud 
upon the numerical identity of all the parts of matter, 
because,we never continue thus the same, our bodies 
always flowing like a river, and passing away by in- 
pens Ne transpiration.”"—Cudworth; Intell. System, 
Pp. 769. 


2. Bot.: The emission of watery fluid from 
the leaves of plants, a process continually 
going on. The vapour from the watery con- 
tents of the cells passes from them into the 
intercellular adjacent spaces and canals, thence 
into the chambers beneath the stomata, finally 
reaching the external atmosphere either by 
them or by the invisible pores of the epi- 
dermis. The vapour is in most cases invisible, 
but sometimes the water distils in drops 
large enough to be easily seen. The amount 
of moisture thus given off depends on the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere, the 
teinperature, any concussions to which the 
plant may be subjected, and the age and size 
of the leaves, Transpiration in plants is 
analogous to perspiration in animals. 


“Tf transpiration is suddenly stopped in branches 
which ordinarily transpire etrongly, the leaves fall, 
while plants which thrive in a moist atmosphere 
often preserve their leaves for a long time in saturated 
air."—Field, Jan, 1, 1887. 


G1. Pulmonary transpiration : 

Physiol. ; The exhalation of watery vapour 
from the lungs. It becomes visible in frosty 
weather, and condenses on the beard and 
moustache. It varies in amount according to 
the proportion of water in the blood and of 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere. 


2. Transpiration of gases: The motion of 
gases through a capillary tube. The velocity 
of transpiration is independent of the rate of 
diffusion. Ganot: Physics (ed. Atkinson), 
§ 143, gives the following laws on the subject : 


(1) For the same gas the rate of transpiration in- 
creases, other things being equal, directly as the 
Rreeeuney that is, equal volumes of air of different 

eusities require times inversely proportional to 
their deusities. 

(2) With tubes of equal diameters, the volume 
transpired in equal times is inversely as the length 
of the tube. 

(3) As the temperature rises the transpiration be- 
comes slower, 

(4) The rate of transpiration is independent of the 
material of the tube, 


3. Transpiration of liquids: The passage of 
liquids through small pores or capillary tubes. 


* trans-pir-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. transpira- 
t(ion) ; -ory.) Of or pertaining to transpira- 
tion ; transpiring, exhaling. 


trans-pire’, v.t. [Fr. transpirer, from Lat. 
transpiro~=to breathe through: trans= 
through, and spiro=to breathe; Sp. tran- 
spirar, traspirar ; Ital. traspirare.] 

I, Literally: 

1, To be emitted through the exeretories of 
the skin; to be exhaled; to pass off in 
insensible perspiration. 

“ Blood and fleshy substance , . . useth to transpire, 
breathe out, and waste away thro’ invisible pores. '— 
Howell; Letters, bk. i, let. 31. 

2. To exhale or emit watery vapour from 

the surface. 

“Cut branches which transpire slowly shed their 
Leaves even when lying on the ground."—ield, Jan. 1, 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. To escape from secrecy; to become 
public gradually ; to ooze out; to come to 
light ; to become known. 


“ This letter goes to you, in that confidence, which 
T always shall, and know that I safely may, place in 
you;—and you will not therefore let one word of it 
transpire,”—Lord Chesterfield: 7'’o S. Dayrolles, Jan., 
1748. 

* 2. To be emitted ; to have vent ; to escape, 


“ Pierced with a thousand wounds, I yet survive; 
My pangs are keen, but no complaint transpires.” 
Cowper: Vicissitudes in Christian Life. 
3. To occur, to take place, to happen, to 
come to pass. 


“What had transpired during his absence he did 
not know.”—Jfrs. Beecher Stowe ; Dred, ch. xii. 


*trans-place’, v.t. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
place, v. (q.v.).] To put or remove into a new 
place. 


“ It was transplaced from the left side of the Vatican 
eate a@ more eminent place.”— Wilkins > Math. Magick, 
chy x; 


trans-plant’, v.t. (Fr. transplanter, from 
Lat. transplanto, from trans = across (hence, 
implying change), and planto=to plant; Sp. 
trasplantar ; Port, transplantar ; Ital. tras- 
plantare.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To remove and plant in another place. 


“Linres thirty years old were transplanted from 
neighbouring woods to shade the alleys. ’'—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


2, To remove from one place to another. 


“ Of light the greater part he took 
Transplanted from her c' oo shrine, and plac’d 
In the sun's orb.” ilton: P. L., vii. 360. 


3. To remove and settle or establish for 
residence in another place. 


“If any transplant themselves into plantatio: 
abroad, who are schismaticks or outlaws. such are no! 
fit to lay the foundation of a new colony.”—Sacon; 
Advice to Villiers. 

II. Med.: To transfer from one part or 

person to another. [TRANSPLANTATION, IL. 2.} 


“The dog continued [licking] so long till he... 
perfectly cured the sore, but had the swelling trans- 
planted to himself."—Boyle > Works, ii. 167. 

trans-plan-ta’-tion, s. [Fr.] 
PLANT. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of transplanting or of removing 
and planting in another place. 

{ The time to transplant shrubs, trees, 
&c., is when their energies are in abeyance 
at the fall of the year. November is a 
good month for the transplantation of seed- 
ling stocks and suckers taken from the roots 
of the pear, plum, quince, &c., to prepare 
them for receiving grafts, and stocks of briars 
to be budded with garden species and varie- 
ties. To render the removal of a tree or bush 
successful, care must be taken not to destroy 
or injure the spongioles, these tender portions 
of the root being the channels through which 
nutriment is taken from the ground. In 
placing the root in the ground, the trench or 
pit intended to receive it must be of sufficient 
breadth at the bottom to allow it and the 
branching rootlets to occupy their natural 
position. Water should be freely supplied, 
but not to such an extent as to saturate the 
soil. 

*2,. A removal or transfer from one place to 
another. 


“Its transplantation into the Greek tongue,”"— 
More: Philos. Cabbala; App. 


3. The removal or transfer of persons from 
one place to another for purposes of residence, 
settlement, or the like. 


“Tf that were done it would only meet the local 
distress, unless you engaged in a great transplantation 
of labour into the district in which the work was 
undertaken.”—Duily Telegraph, Feb, 24, 1886, 


II, Medical : 

1, The removal of a part of the human 
body to supply a part that has been lost, as 
in the Taliacotian operation (q.v.). 

*2, An old pretended method of curing 
diseases by making them pass from one 
person to another, 


“He told me, that he had, not very many months 
since, seen a cure by transplantation, performed on 
the son of one, that was wont to make chymical 
vessels for me."—oyle: Works, ii. 167. 

trans-plant’-ér, s. [Eng. transplant ; -er.] 

1, One who transplants. 


“Yet the planter or transplanter, nine times in 
ten, neglects this necessity of suiting his trees to the 
soil.”"—Scott : Prose Works, xxi. 118. 


2. A machine or truck for removing trees 
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[TRANs- 


TRANSPLANTER, 


for repiantihg; also, an implement for re-3 
moving and replanting flowers, bulbs, &e. 


*tran-splen’-den-¢y, s. [Eng. tran-) 
splenden(t); -cy.] The quality or state of 
being transplendent ; supereminent splendour. 

“The supernatural and unimitable transplendency 
of the Divine presence."—J/ore ; Antidote against 
Idolatry, ch, ii. 

*tran-splén'-dent, a. (Lat. trans=through 
(hence, denoting excess), and splendens, pr. 
par. of splendeo=to shine.] Resplendent in 
the highest degree. 

“The bright transplendent glasse.” 
Wyatt: Complaint of Absence of His Love. 

*tran-splén’-dent-ly, adv. [Eng. tran- 
splendent ; -ly.) In a transplendent manner 
or degree; with supereminent splendour. 


“The divinity, with all its adorable attributes, is 
PCR esl CAL, vitally, and transplendent?y residing in: 
this humanity of Christ."—More: Antidote against 
Idolatry, ch, ii, \ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», ce =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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*trains-podn’-tine, a. (Lat. trans =across, 
beyond, and pons, genit. pontis = a bridge.] 

1. Being or lying on the other side of 
the bridge; specif., in London, on the south 
side of the Thames, 

2. Applied to any melodrama in which the 
characters are overdrawn and the situations 
improbably romzntic, from the fact that such 

lays were formerly very popular at the 
ceerey and Victoria theatres on the south 
side of the Thames. 


“Even the RUCr a ue he olny, transpontine villain 
seenis to be guided rather by chance than by de- 
sign.”"—St. James's Gazette, Dec. 7, 1887. 


trans-port’, v.t. (Fr. transporter, from Lat. 
transporto = to carry across or over: trans = 
over, across, and porto = to carry ; Sp. trans- 
portar, trasportur; Ital. transportare, tras- 
portare.) 
1, To carry or convey from one place to 
another. 


“ Our shatter'd barks may yet transport us o'er, 
Safe and inglorious, to our vative shore.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad ii. 170, 


* 2. To bear ; to carry. 


“Her ashes... 
Transported shall be at high festivals 
Below the kings and queens of France.” 
‘ Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI, 1 6. 


*3. To remove or transfer from this world 


to the next. (A euphemism.) 
“Out of doubt he is transported.”—Shakesp, : Mid- 
‘ summer Night's Dream, iv. 2. 


4, To carry or convey away’ into banish- 
ment, as a criminal. [TRANSPORTATION.] 


“Another anu necessarily highly penal offence 
against public justice is the returning from transpor- 
tation. or being at large in Great Britain, before the 
expiration of the term for which the offender was 

ered to be transported, or had agreed to transvort 
himself, or been sentenced to penal servitude.”— 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iv., ch, 10. 


5. To hurry or carry away by violence of 
passion ; to feel beside one’s self. 


“Yon are transported by calamity 
Thither where wore attends you.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, 1. 1. 


6, To carry away or ravish with pleasure ; 
to entrance ; to ravish. 


“ Those on whoin Christ bestowed miraculous cures 
were so transported with them, that their gratitude 
supplanted their obedience."—Decay of Piety. 


yans'-port, s. [TRansrort, v.] 
1. The act of transporting; transportation ; 
carriage. 


“The Romans neglected their maritime affairs ; for 
they stipulated with the Carthaginians to furnish 
rem with ships for transport and war.”—Arbuthnot: 

4" Coins. 


2. A ship or vessel employed by a govern- 
ment to carry soldiers, wunitions of war, or 
provisions trom one place to another, or to 
carry convicts to their destination. 


“Some damage received by two of the transports, 
who, in tacking, run foul of each other.”"—Anson: 
Voynges, bk. i., ch, i. 


*3. A convict sentenced to transportation 
or exile. 
4. Vehement emotion; passion; rapture ; 
ecstasy. 
““ Now welcomed Monmouth with transports of joy 
and aifection.”—J/acaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 
{ transport-ship, _transport-vessel, 
8 A vessel employed in conveying soldiers, 
warlike stores, or convicts ; a transport. 


trans-port-a-bil-ity, s. (Eng. transport- 
able; -ity.) The quality or state of being 
_ transportable. 


trans-port’-a-ble, a. 
able.) 
1, Capable of being transpcorted or conveyed 
from place to place. : 


“ The use of the electric light to permit nightwork, 
_-will be followed ina transportable shape also in the 
hopfields."—Field, Jan. 16, 1886, 


2, Implying or involving transportation ; 
subjecting to transportation : as, a transport- 
able otfence. 


*trins-port’-al, s. (Eng. transport; -al.] 
The act of removing from one place to 
another ; transportance. 


ans-port’-ance, s. (Eng. transport; 
ce.] Conveyance ; transportaion. 
ri “0, be thou my Charon, 
_ And give me swift transportance to those fields.” 
Shakesp, ; Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 
ans-port/-ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of trans- 
rter = to transport (q.v.).] Transporting ; 
wishing ; affording great joy or rapture. 
rapturous a joy, and transportant love.”—More : 
of Godliness, p. 227. 


{Eng. transport ; 


transpontine—transposition 


trans-por-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. trons- 
portationem, accus. of transportatio, from 
transportatus, pa. par. of transporto = to trans- 
port (q.v.); Sp. transportacion, trasportacion ; 
Ital. trasportuzione.} 

*1, The act of transporting, conveying, or 
carrying from one place to another ; transport ; 
carriage ; conveyance. 

“Tf the countries are near, the difference will be 

smaller, and may sometimes be scarce perceptible; 


because in this case the transportation will be easy.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. xi. 


*2. Transmission; transference from one 
to another. 

“ Some were not so solicitous ROS against the 
plague, as to know whether we had it from the malig- 
nity of our own air, or by transportation.”—Dryden. 
(Toda.) 

3. The banishing or sending away of a per- 
son convicted of crime out of the country to 
a penal settlement, there to remain for life or 
for the term to which he has been sentenced. 
Transportation grew out of banishment. 
During medieval times a person who had 
cominitted an offence was in certain circum- 
stances permitted to ‘“‘abjure the realm” [AB- 
JURATION, I. 1.), the country to which he was 
to go not being indicated. The first statute 
which established transportation to English 
colonies was apparently the Act 39 Hliz., cap. 4. 
By 18 Chas. II., cap. 8, passed in 1666, the 
king obtained permission to sentence cri- 
minals to be “transported to any of His 
Majesty’s dominions in North America,” 
where they were given over to the settlers as 
virtual slaves. When negro slavery! was 
introduced, white criminals became much 
less welcome, and complaints against their 
being sent arose; but the practice continued 
till the commencement of the War of Inde- 
pendence in 1775. Then Australia was util- 
ised, and by two Orders of Council, dated 
December 6, 1786, Botany Bay, on its east- 
ern shores, with the adjacent islands, was 
selected, to which the first batch of convicts, 
800 in number, was sent out in May, 1786. 
Next year the penal settlement was estab- 
lished, and became the nucleus of the town 
of Sydney and the colony of New South 
Wales. Afterwards Van Diemen’s Land, 
Norfolk Island, the Cape of Good Hope, Ber- 
muda, &c., became receptacles for convicts. 
No such system has ever been adopted in the 
United States, and transportation no longer 
exists in England, it having been given up as 
@ result of the protests of the inhabitants of 
the colonies. It still exists in some European 
countries, as France and Russia, in the latter 
to a large extent, Siberia being the penal 
territory. 

4. The state of being transported, carried, 
or conveyed from one place to another. 


5. The state of being transported or sent 
into exile, under a sentence of traisportation. 
* 6. Transport ; ecstasy. 


“All pleasures that affect the body must needs 
weary, because they transport, and all transportation 
is a violence.”"—South : Sermons. 


trans - port’- 6d, pa. par. or a. 
PORT, V.] 


(TRANS- 


* trans-port'-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. transported ; 
-ly.) Ina transported manner; ina state of 
rapture. 


“Tf we had for God but half as much love as we 
ought, or even pretend to have, we could not but fre- 
quently (if not transportedly) entertain our selves 
with his leaves."—BSoyle: Works, vol. ii., p. 317. 


* trans-port’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. transported ; 
-ness.} The state or condition of being trans- 
ported ; a state of rapture. 


“Without any such taint or suspicion of trans- 
portedness."—Bp. Hull; Ans. agt. Bishops sitting in 
Parliament. 


trans-port’-ér, s. [Eng. transport, v.; -er.] 
One who transports or removes. 


‘The pilchard merchant may reap a speedy benefit 
by dispatching, saving, and selling to the trans- 
porters.”"—Carew. 


trans-port-ing, pr. par. & a. 
PORT, V.] 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Ravishing, enchanting, ecs- 
tatic. 


* trans-port’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. transport- 
ing ; -ly.) Ina transporting manner; ravish- 
ingly ; enchantingly. 


* trans-port’-ive, a. [Eng. transport ; -ive.] 
Passionate ; excessive. 


ae pe voice of transportive fury."—Adams: Works, 


(TRAws- 
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*trans-port-mént, s. 
-ment. | 
1, The act of transporting; conveyance by 
ship. 
2. Rage, passion, anger, fury. 
“ He attacked me 
With such transportment the whole town had rung 
ou't.” Lord Digby: Elvira, iv. 
* trans-pos'-a-ble, a. (Eng. transpos(e) 5 
-able.) Capable of being transposed ; allowing 
of transposition, 


trans-pos'-al, s. (Eng. transpos(e) ; -al.] 
1, The act of transposing. 
2. The state of being transposed. 


trans-pose’, v.t. [Fr. transposer, from trans 
=across, and poser = to place.] [Posk, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, To change the place or order of by 
putting each in the place of the other; to 
cause to change places. 


“The letters of Elizabetha regina transposed thus, 
Anglie Hera, beasti, siguify, O England's sovereign lL 
thou hast made us happy.’—Camden: Remains. 


* 2. To put out of place ; to remove. 


“That which you are ny thoughts cannot transpose zg 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell.” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, iv. 3. 


[Eng. transport 3 


II. Technically : 


1, Alg.: To bring a quantity from one 
member of an equation to the other. This is 
done by simply changing its sign. Thus if 
we transpose the quantity b in the equation 
a+b=c, we havea=c—b., 

2. Gram.: To change the natural order of 
words. 


3. Music: To change the key of; to write 
or play in another key. 

“ Attempts have been made at various times to con- 
struct a pianoforte that would enable the player to 
transpose the key of the music that might be played 
upou it.’"—Seridner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 159. 

*trans-pose’, s. [TRaNsPosE, v.] Trans- 
position. 

“This man was very perfit and fortunate in these: 
transposes."—Puttenhkam.: English Poesie, bk. ii. 


trans-posed’, pa. par. & a, [TRANSPOSE, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 


1. Ord. Lang.: Being changed in place, one 
being put in the place of the other. 


2. Her.; Reversed or turned contrariwise 
from the usual or proper position: as, a pile 
transposed. 


trains-pos'-ér, s. [Eng. transpos(e); -er.] 
One who transposes ; specif., one who trans- 
poses niusic from one key to another. 


trans-pos-ing, pr. par. & a. (TRANSPOSE, v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadj.: Having the quality of changing 
or transposing ; specif. applied to musical in- 
struments which do not play the actual notes 
written down, but others, according to the 
modifications in the instrument itself. 


trans-po-si’-tion, s. ([Fr., from Lat. trans. 

positionem, accus. of transpositio, from trans- 
positus, pa. par. of transpono=to change in 
place, to transpose, to transfer: trans = across 
(hence, implying change), and pono = to place 3 
Sp. transposicion, trasposicion; Ital. traspo- 
sizione.]) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of transposing ; the act of chang- 
ing the places of things, putting each in the 
place previously occupied by the other. 


“At last, they formed a double circle, as at the 
beginuing, danced, and repeated very quickly, and 
finai'y closed with several very dexterous transpusi- 
ls of the two circles.’"—Cook » Third Voyage, bk. ii., 
ch, v. 

2. The state of being transposed or reciproe 

cally changed in place. 


IL, Technically : 


1, Alg.: The act or operation of bringing 
over any term of an equation from the one 
side to the other. This is done by changing 
the sign of the term so transposed. The ob- 
ject of transposition is to bring all the known 
terms of an equation to one side, anil all the 
unknown to the other, in order to determine 
the value of the unknown ternis with respect 
to those that are known. Thusif2z7+4= 
2+ 7= by transposition of7,2%—-x%+4+4=— 
7, whence « +4= 7; by transposition of 4, 
x2=7—4, whencex=8. The transposition 
of terms is the first operation to be performed 
in the solution of a simple equation. 


pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, BS &c. = bel, del, 
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2. Gram. & Rhet.: A change of the natural 
order of words in a sentence; words changed 
from their ordinary arrangement for the sake 
of effect. 


3. Med. : The same as MreraTHESIS (q.V.). 

4, Music: 

(1) A change of key. [TRANSPosE, ., IT. 3.] 
(2) An inversion of parts in counterpoint. 
{| Transposition of the viscera: 


Pathol. : A term sometimes employed to in- 
clude both malposition and displacement of 
the organs of the trunk. The abnormal 
condition may be congenital, or caused by 
(1) strain, as in the case of movable kidney 
and hernia; (2) imperfect attachment, as 
sometimes occurs in the kidneys and intes- 
tines ; (3) abnormal conditions connected with 
orifices or canals; (4) pressure, as from wear- 
ing tight stays or a belt; (5) traction, as in 
lateral displacement of the heart ; (6) disease ; 
(7) excessive action of the muscular coat, 
as in prolapse or hernia; or (8) prolonged 
standing, as in displacement of the uterus. 


“ trans-po-si-tion-al, a. (Eng. trans- 
position; -al.] Of or pertaining to trans- 
position, 


“The most striking and most offensive error in 
peouuceyE CD among Rie Londoners, I confess, lies in 
he transpositional use of the letters w and », ever to 
be heard when there is any possibility of inverting 
them. Thus they say weal instead of veal; vicked, for 
wicked."—Pegge - Anecdotes of the English Language. 


*trans-pos'-i-tive, a. [Eng. transpos(e) ; 
-itive.] Pertaining to transposition ; consist- 
ing in transposition; made or effected by 
transposing. 

“The Italian retains most of the ancient trans- 
positive character."—Blair. 


- trans-pds'-i-tor, s. [Eng. transpos(e) ; -itor.] 
A transposer (q.v.). (Landor, in Annandale.) 


*trans-print’, v.t. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
print, v. (q.v.).] Toprint in the wrong place ; 
to transfer to the wrong place in printing. 


* trans-prose’, v.t. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
prose (q.V.). | 
1, To transpose prose into verse; to change 
from prose into verse. 


“‘ Instinct he follows and no further knows, 
For to write verse with him is to transprose.” 
Dryden; Absalom & Achitophel, ii. 448. 


2. To change from verse into prose. (See 
the quotation given under TRANSVERSE (2), v.) 


a trans-re’-gidn-ate, a. (Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. region (q.v.).] Of or belonging to a 
region over or beyond the sea ; foreign. 


“There are some cockes-combes here and there in 
England, learning it abroad as men transregionate.”— 
Holinshed: Descript. England, bk. iii., ch. vi. 


*trans-shape’, v.t._ [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
shape, v. (q.v.).] To change into another 
shape ; to transform, to distort. 


“Thus did she transshape thy particular virtues."— 
Shakesp. ; Much Ado about Nothing, v. 1. 


trans-ship’, v.t. 
trans-ship’-mént, s. [TRavsHrPMEnt.] 


trans’tra, s. pl. [Lat.] [TRansom.] 


Roman Arch.: The principal horizontal 
timbers in the roof of a building. (Gwilt.) 


* tran - sib - stan’- ti- ate (ti as shi), 
* tran-sub-stan-ci-ate, v.t. [Low Lat. 
transubstantiatus, pa. par. of transubstantio = 
to change the substance of: trans = across 
(hence, imnplying change), and substantia = 
substance (q.v.); Fr. transubstantier; Sp. 
transubstanciar, trasubstanciar; Ital. tran- 
sustanziare, trasustanziare.] To change into 
another substance. [TRANSUBSTANTIATION. ] 


tran-stib-stan-ti-a/-tion (tiasshi),s. [Fr., 
from Low Lat. transubstantiationem, accus. 
of transubstantiatio, from transubstantiatus, 
pa. par. of transubstantio= to transubstunti- 
ate (q.v.); Sp. transustanciacion, trasustan- 
ciacion ; Ital. transustanziazione.] 


*1. Ord. Lang. : Change. 


“The smell of autumn woods, the colour of dying 

fern, may turn by a subtle transubstuntiation into 
leasures and faces that will never come again.”"— 
‘allock ; New Republic, bk. iii., cb. ii. 


2. Church Hist.: The Roman doctrine of 
the Eucharist. The Council of Trent (sess. 
xiii., c. iv.) declares ‘‘that by the consecration 
of the bread and wine the whole substance of 
the bread is changed into the substance of the 
body of Christ and the whole substance of 


[TRANSHIP. ] 


transpositional—transverse 


the wine into the substance of his blood, 
which change is properly and fitly called 
Transubstantiation by the Holy Catholic 
Church.” That is to say, the accidents of 
the bread and wine which are perceived by 
the senses conceal the body and blood of 
Christ, and not the substances of bread and 
wine. In canon 4 (de sac. Euchar, Sacram.) 
the Council defines ‘‘ that.under each species”’ 
(i.e., of bread and wine), ‘‘and under each 
particle of each species, Christ is contained 
whole and entire.” Roman theologians found 
their proof of this doctrine on the discourse 
of Jesus after the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes (John vi. 32-71), on the words of insti- 
tution (Matt. xxvi. 26-29, Mark xiv. 22-25, 
Luke xxii. 19, 20), and on the words of St. 
Paul (1 Cor. x. 16-21), and on patristic testi- 
mony, claiming that the doctrine is apostolic, 
though the word itself only came into use in 
the eleventh century, in the controversy be- 
tween Berengarius and Lanfranc, in which 
the former denied and the latter asserted a 
change of substance in the Eucharistic ele- 
ments, Transubstantiation implies a Real 
Presence, though belief in the Real Presence 
(of Christ in the Eucharist) does not neces- 
sarily involve a belief in Transubstantiation. 
The Lutheran view of the Eucharist is called 
Companation, or Consubstantiation, and ad- 
mits a Real Presence without a change of 
substance, The Calvinistie view is that the 
presence of Christ depends on the faith of 
the recipient, Article xxvu1l. of the Anglican 
Church is apparently Calvinistic, and con- 
demns Transubstantiation as ‘‘repugnant to 
the plain words of Scripture ;” but the belief 
and practice of a large number of her clergy 
and laity is, to say the least, much the same 
as the Lutheran. [TRACTARIANISM.] Dr, Pusey 
(Eirenicon, p. 229) goes so far as to say that 
the dispute between Anglicans and Roman- 
ists in this matter is ‘‘ probably a dispute 
about words.” 


* tran-sib-stan’-ti-a-tor (ti as shi), s. 
[Eng. transwbstantiat(e); -or.] One who be- 
lieves in or maintains the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation (q.v.). 


“The Roman_transubdstantiators affirm that the 
body of our Lord is here upon earth at once present 
in many places (uamely, in every place, where the 
Host is kept, or the Eucharist is celebrated),”—Bar- 
row. Sermons, vol ii., ser. 31. 


tran-su-da-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. transu- 
datus, pa. par. of transudo, from trans= 
across, through, and sudo = to sweat.] The 
act or process of transuding ; the process of 
oozing through membranes, or of passing off 
through the pores of a substance, as water or 
other fluid. 


“The drops proceeded not from the transudation 
of the liquors within the glass."—Soyle. 


* tran-si’-da-tor-y, a. [Eng. transud(e) ; 
atory.) Passing by transudation. 


tran-stude’, v.i. [Fr. transuder, from Lat. 
transudo ; Ital. transudare.] [TRANSUDATION. ] 
To pass or ooze through the pores or inter- 
stices of a membrane or other porous sub- 
stance, as water or other fluid. 


“ The water which has transuded from the tissues.” 
—Sheldon: Dairy Farming, p. vii, 


*tran-sume’, v.t. [Lat. transwmo, from 
trans = across, and sumo = to take.] To take 
from one to the other ; to convert. 

“ With a well-blest bread and wine 
Transum d, and taught to turn divine.” 
Crashaw : Hymn for the Sacrament. 
trin-simpt (p silent), s. [0. Fr., from Low 
Lat. transumptum = a copy, a transcript, 
from Lat. transumptus, pa. par. of transwmo 
= to take from one to another, in Low Lat. 
to transcribe.] [TRANSUME.] A copy of a 
writing ; an exemplification of a record. 


“ Wherewith, the pretended original breve was pro- 
duced, and a transumpt or copy thereof (signed by 
three bishops) offered them, to send to Bapiandite 
State Trials: Henry VIII. (an, 1528); Div. af Q. 
Catherine, 


YJ Action of transumpt : 

Scots Law: An action competent to anyone 
having a partial interest in a writing, or im- 
mediate use for it, directed against the cus- 
todier of the writing, calling upon him to 
exhibit it, that a copy or transumpt of it may 
be made and delivered to the pursuer. 


* tran-stimption (p silent), s. [Lat. tran- 
sumptio, from transwmptus, pa. par. of tran- 
sumo.) [TRANSUME.] 

1. Ord. Lawg.: The act of taking from one 
place to another. 


2. Logic; A syllogism by concession oF 
agreement used by the senoolmen. where a 
question proposed was transferred to anotner 
with the condition, that the proof of the latter 
should be admitted for a proof of the former. 


*tran-siump’-tive (p silent), a [TRAN- 
suMPTION.] Taking from one to another; 
transferred from one to another; meta- 
phorical. 


“ Hereupon are intricate turnings, by a transump- 
tive and metonymical kind of speech, called meanders; 
for this river [Meander] did so strangely path itself, 
that the foot seemed to touch the head."—Drayton: 
Annotations to Rosamond’s Epistle. 


* trans-va'-sate, v.t. (Lat. trans = across, 
and vas=a vessel.] To transpose or pour 
from one vessel to another. 


“The Father and Son are not, as they suppose, 
transvasated and poured out one into another, as into 
an empty vessel."—Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 619. 


* trans-va-sa-tion, s. [TRaNsvasATE.] The 
act or process of transvasating. 


* trans-vée'-tion, s. [Lat. transvectio, from 
transvectus, pa. par. of transveho =to carry 
across : trans = across, and veho=to earry.] 
The act of conveying or carrying over. 


* trans-vér’-ber-ate, vt. [Lat. trans = 
across, through, and verberatus, pa. par. of 
verbero = to beat.] To beat or strike through. 


trans-veér’-sal, * trans-ver-sall, a. & s. 
{Fr., from Lat. transversus = transverse 
(a.v.).] 


A. As adj.: Transverse ; running or lying 
across. 


“‘ Extend the other foot of the compasse to the next 
part of one of the ¢transversall lines in the orientall 
or occidental part.”"—Hackluyt ; Voyages, 1. 214. 


B. As substantive : 

Geom.: A straight line which cuts several 
other straight lines, is said to be a transversal 
with respect to them. 


* trans-vér-sal-ly, adv. [Eng. transversal; 
-ly.) In a transversal manner ; in a direction 
crosswise ; transversely. 

“«There are divers subtile enquiries and demonstra- 
tions, concerning the strength required to be in the 
string of them, the several proportions of swiftness 
and distance in an arrow shot vertically, or hori- 
eOntAl ys or transversally.”—Wilkins: Archimedes, 
ch, xviii. 


trans'-vérse, «., adv., & s. [Lat. transversus 

= turned across, athwari, orig. pa par. from 
transverto = to turn across: trans = across, 
and verto=to turn; Fr. transverse; Sp. 
transverso, trasverso; Ital. trasverso.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lying or being across or in a cross direc- 
tion ; athwart. 


“* How they agree in various ways to join 
Ina transverse, a straight, aud crooked line.” 
Blackmore ; Creation, vi. 


* 92. Not direct ; collateral. 


“ When once it goes to the ivwnsverse and coliateral 
{line}, they not only have no title to the inheritance, 

ut every remove is a step to the losing the coguation 
and relation to the chief house."—Bp, Taylor: Rule 
of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. iii, 


II, Technically : 

1, Anat. : Lying across other parts. There 
are transverse branches of the basilar, the 
cervical, the humeral, and other arteries; 
transverse ligaments of the acetabulum, the 
metacarpals, the metatarsals, &c. ; and trans- 
verse processes of the vertebre. [TRANSVERSE- 
SINUS. ] 

2. Bot.: Broader than long. 


* B. As adv.: Across; ina direction across, 


** His volant touch F 
Fled and pursu’d transverse the resonant fugue.” 
Milton: P. L., xi, 668. 


C, As subst.: That which is transverse ; 
that which crosses or lies in a cross direction ; 
a transverse axis. 


* J (1) By transverse : Ina confused manner * 


reversedly. 


* All things tossed and turned by tranver'se.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VII. vii, 56, 


(2) Transverse axis or diameter : 

Conic Sections: The axis which passes 
through the foci of an ellipse or hyperbola, 
When the length of the transverse axis is 
referred to, the portion included between the 
vertices is meant. 

transverse-dehiscence, s. 

Bot. : Dehiscence by a transverse opening, 


as in the fruit of Anagallis, Hyoscyamus, and 


Alchemilla. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, eamel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, jwarine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. m, ce = é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


— 


transverse-partition, s. 
Bot. (Of a fruit): A partition ata right angle 
to the valves, as in a siliqua, 


transverse-planer, «. 

1. Wood-work. ; A planing-machine in which 
the cutters are caused to move across or at 
right angles to the material being planed. 

2. Metall.: A shaper or planer with its cut 
across the table. 


transverse-sinus, s. 

Anat. ; The anterior occipital sinus placed 
at the fore part of the basilar process of the 
occipital bone, and constituting a transverse 
connection between the two inferior petrosal 
sinuses. 


transverse-strain, s. 

Mech. : The strain to which a beam is sub- 
jected when a force acts on it in a direction 
at right angles to its length, tending to bend 
it or break it across. 


transverse-tension, s. 

Bot.: Tension exerted by the bark on the 
wood, and vice versd, in the stem of a tree, 
when, after its growth in length has ceased, 
a@ permanent increase takes place in its thick- 
ness. 


* trans-veérse’ (1), v.t. & i. [TRANSVERSE, a.] 
A. Trans.: To overturn, to change, to 
thwart. 


“Nothing can be believed to be religion by any 
people, but what they think to be divine; that is, 
seut immediately from God: and they can think 
nothing to be so, that is in the power of man to alter 
or transverse.”— Lesley. 

B, Intrans. : To transgress, 


“ Ac treuthe that trespassede nevere, ne transversed 
ageus the lawe.” Piers Plowman, p, 241, 


*“trans-verse’ (2), v.t. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. verse (q.v.).] To turn from prose into 
verse. 


“T take a book in my hand, either at home or else- 
where, for that’s all one; if they be any wit in't, as 
there is no book but has some, I transverse it; that is 
if it be prose Rae it into verse (but that takes up some 
time), and if it be verse put it into prose.—Methinks, 
Mr, Bayes, that putting verse into prose should be 
call’d pranepresiug—By my troth, sir, ‘tis a very 

od notion, and hereafter it shall be so."—Duke of 

uckingham ; The Rehearsal, i. 1. 


trans-vérse’-ly, adv. [Eng. transverse, a. 
-ly.J Inatransverse or cross direction; across. 
A Transversely fixing one end to the first thread 
that was spun.”—G@oldsmith ; The Bee, No. iv. 
transversely-flexuose, a. 
Bot. ; Waved in a cross direction. (Paxton.) 


*trans-vér’-sion, s. [TRANSVERSE (2), v.] 
The tierning or converting of prose into verse, 
or of verse into prose. 


* trans-vért,, v.t. (Lat. transverto.] [TRANs- 
VERSE, @.] To cause to turnacross; to trans- 
verse. 


“ But of one thing I wold faine be expert, 
Why mens langage wol procure and transvert 
The will of women and virgines innocent?” 
Chaucer : Craft of Lovers, 


* trans-vért'-i-ble, a. [Eng. transvert ; 
-able.j Capable of being transverted. 


* trans-view (iew as wi), v.t. [Pref. trans-, 
and Eng. view, v. (q.v.).] To see or look 
through. 

__“ Pransview the obscure things that do remain.” 

A Davies: Mirum in Modum, p. 9. 
* trains-vo0-1a/-tion, s. [Lat. trans = across, 
beyond, and volatwm, super. of volo = to fly.] 

_ The act of flying over or beyond. 


**Such things as these which are extraordinary 
egressions and transvolations beyond the ordinury 
course of an eaven piety, God loves to reward with an 
extraordinary favour; and gives them testimony by 
an extraregular blessing.’—Bp, Tuylor: Sermons, 
vol. ii., ser. 4. 


Se ee 


cf. 


brains-volve’ v.t. (Lat. trans = across, over, 

and volvo =toroll.] To overturn, to break up. 
“ He who transvolves empires.""—Howell: Parly of 

Beasts, p. 110. 

trant, vi. [Dut. tranten = to walk slowly.] 

_ To carry about wares for sale ; to hawk. 


nt’-6r, s. (Eng. trant; -er.] One who carries 
ut wares for sale ; a hawker, a pedlar. 


t1)* STADBG, s. [A.S. treppe=a trap; 
. with O. Dut. trappe; O. H. Ger. trapo 
snare, a trap; Low Lat. trappa; Fr. 
pe; Sp. trampa, From the same root as 
p (q.v).; ef. Dut. trappen=to tread ; 
a stair, step; Ger. treppe =a flight of 
Sw. trappa = a stair.] 


transverse—trap 


1, An instrument or device for ensnaring 
gaine or otheranimals; asnare; a contrivance 
that shuts suddenly, and often with a spring, 
for taking game and other animals, 


“She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughte in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde,” 
Chaucer: CO. T., Prol. 142. 
2, Any contrivance for catching wild animals. 


“ Then spake againe with fell and spitefull heart, 
(So lions roar enclos'd in traine or trap.)" 
Fuirefux : Godfrey of Boulogne, ii, 89, 
YJ Darwin (Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. iii.) 
remarks that animals ‘‘learn caution by see- 
ing their brethren caught or poisoned.” 
3, An ambush, a stratagem; a device or 
contrivance to catch one unawares, 
“ God and your majesty 
Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me,” 
Shakesp.; Henry VIII, v. 1. 
4, A contrivance applied to drains and soil- 
pipes to prevent the escape of effluvia; a 
drain-trap. 
5. A slieriff’s officer; a police-constable. 
(Slang.) 

“Meantime the Kellys had got to hear that the 
traps were in search of them.”—Leisure Hour, March, 
1885, p. 192. 

*6. Sagacity, acuteness, cunning, sharp- 

ness, penetration, 

“Some cunning person that bad found out his 
foible and ignorance of trup, first put him in great 
fright."—Worth ; Examen, p. 549. 

7. A familiar name for a carriage on springs, 

of any kind. (See extract.) 


“ The old-fashioned gig had, under the seat, a sort of 
boot extending a few inches beyond the back of the 
seat. At the beginning of the century gigs were 
raised upon higher wheels than at preseut. On this 
raised vehicle the boot was lengthened behind, holding 
a brace of dogs for sporting purposes. In these ‘dog- 
earts' (thus named afterwards) the dogs were at first 

laced in the bout at the front, and I dare say that the 

noble sportsmen’ may occasionally have had their 
heels or their calves bitten by dogs with short tem- 
pers, and with scant liking for the continement of the 
oot. This led toa great improvement, in the pepe 
of an open latticed box, which was attached to the 
back of the body of the conveyance, and provided 
with a trap-door behind for the admission of the 
dogs. In process of time the latticed box was found 
very convenient for the carriage of other things be- 
sides dogs, and as everything conveyed in the cart 
chattels, not people) lad to be put in through the 

‘ap-door (soon: curtailed into trap,; compare ‘bus’ 
for omnibus, ‘cab’ for cabriolet) the conveyance itself 
was eventually termed trap.’'—Iilustrated London 
News, Oct. 11, 1884, p. 339. 

8. Agame, and also one of the instruments 
used in playing the game, the others being a 
small bat and a ball. The trap is of wood, 
made like a slipper, with a hollow at the heel 
end, and a kind of wooden spoon working on 
a pivot, in which the ball is placed. By 
striking the handle or end of the spoon the 
ball is projected up into the air, and the 
striker endeavours to hit it as far as possible 
with the bat before it falls to the ground. 
The opponents endeavour to catch the ball, 
or to bowl it so as to hit the trap. Also 
called Trap-bat and Trap-bat and ball, 

9. A device worked by trigger and spring for 
throwing pigeons, glass-balls, &c., into the air 
at shooting matches, 

{ Up to trap, To understand trap: To be very 
knowing or wide-awake, (Slang.) 


trap-ball, s. 
trap-bat, s. 
trap (q.V.). 


trap-cut, s. A mode of cutting gems, in 
which the facets consist of parallel planes, 
nearly rectangular, arranged round the centre 
of the stone, 


trap-door, s. A door in a floor or roof, 
which when shut is flush or nearly so. 


‘In some houses there were trap-doors through 
which, in case of danger, he might descend.”"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


Trap-door spider : 

Zool. ; A popular naine for any species of 
Mygalide (= Territelarie, Latr.) which con- 
structs a tubular nest in the earth, closed by 
amore or less perfect door or doors. Mog- 
gridge (Harvesting Ants & Trap-door Spiders, 
p. 143) enumerates nearly forty species from 
Europe and the borders of the Mediterranean, 
The United States possesses Numerous species, 
He divides the nests into six separate types, 
according to the kind of door present, the 
straightness or divarication of the tube, and 
the presence or absence of a second door in 
the tube below the surface of the earth. 
Atypus sulzerti, nearly half an inch long, is 
found in the south of England, and excavates 
a nrore or less cylindrical gallery, about half 
an inch wide, in moist ground, at first in a 


The same as TRAP(1), s. 8. 
A bat used in the game of 
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horizontal and then in a vertical direction, 
This gallery is lined with a tube of silk, but, 
instead of closing the aperture with a trap- 
door, the spider continues the lining tube be- 
yond the mouth of the gallery for some dis- 
tance on the surface of the ground. Cteniza 
fodiens, common in the south of Europe, 
closes the entrance to its nest (see illustration) 
with a trap-door composed of earthy particles 
firmly held together by layers of silk. Otber 


TRAP-DOOR SPIDER, 


species make more elaborate dwellings, eithet 
by constructing a second door in the vertical 
tube, or a second tube branching off from 
the first and shutting off communication by a 
second trap-door. When inside their dwelling, 
these spiders resist the opening of the trap- 
door by elinging to the lining of the tube 
and to the inner coat of silk composing the 
the trap-door, 


trap-hole, s. [TRovs-pDE-Lovup]. 


trap-net, s. A fishing-net in which a 
funnel-shaped piece leads the fish into a 
pound from which it is difficult to return, 


trap-shooting, s. The sport of shoot- 
ing at pigeons, balls, &c., projected from a trap. 
[TRapP, s., 9.] 


trap-stairs, s. 
top. 
trap-stick, s. A stick used in the game 


of trap; something resembling such a stick ; 
something long aud slender. 


Stairs with trap-door at 


trap-tree, s. An unidentified species of 
Artocarpus, which furnishes a glutinous gum 
used as birdlime at Singapore. (Treas. of Bot.) 
The species of this genus known to furnish a 
kind of birdlime are A. integrifolia [J ack (3) ], 
and A. hirsuta. 


trap-valve, s. 


trap (2), s. [Sw. trappa=a stair; trapp= 
trap-rock; Dan, trappe=a stair; trap = 
trap; Dut. trap =a stair, a step; Ger. treppe 
=a flight of stairs.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A kind of movable ladder or 
steps ; a kind of ladder leading up to a loft. 

2. Petrol. : Aname originally given to certain 
igneous rocks, of great geological age, occur- 
ring in Sweden, which, partly from weather- 
ing and partly as the result of successive ex- 
trusions, presented a stair-like aspect. Sub- 
sequently this name was loosely applied to 
any ancient, fine-grained, igneous rock which 
had undergone a certain amount of alteration, 
Most of the so-called ‘‘traps” have since been 
identified as varieties of dolerite or basalt. 

{ Trap, in this general sense, is widely 
diffused, and, where it occurs, it exerts much 
influence in determining the surface configu- 
ration of the region. When it decays it pro- 
duces rich agricultural soil, so that a trap 
district is generally remarkable for its fertility 


*trap-conglomerate, s. [TuFacEous- 
CONGLOMERATE. } 


trap-granulite, s. 

Petrol.: A dark variety of granulite (q.v.), 
occurring interlaminated with the normal 
granulites. It sometimes contains augite and 
hornblende. 


trap-tuff, trap-tufa, s. 
Geol. ; Voleanic-ash, volcanic-iutf (4.v.). 


*trap (3), s. [TRars.] 


*trap (4), s. [0. Fr. trap (Fr. drap) = cloth ; 
Sp. +f Oe trapo =a cloth, clout, rag ; Low 
Lat. trapus=a cloth.) Trappings; orna- 
ments of a horse. 


A clack-valve (q.v.). 


Pout, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. lig. 


=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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trap—Trappist 


trap (1), * trappe (1), vt. & 4 [TRAP (1), 5] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit. : To catch in or witha trap ; to snare. 


“The beaver was trapped for its fur in the twelfth 
century in the river Teivi."—Dawkins: Early Mun in 
Britain, ch, xiv. 


2. Fig.: To take or catch by stratagem ; to 
insnare. 

3. Buseball ; To secure a fly ball at the moment 
it touches the ground; an unlawful stratagem 
to effect a double play. 


B. Intrans.: To take game or other ani- 
mals in traps. : 


“ Trapping has been there so long carried on, that 
inheritance may possibly have come into play.”"—Dar- 
win * Descent of Mun, pt. 1., ch. iii, 


trap (2), *trappe (2), v.t. [Trap (4), s.] 
To adorn; to dress or deck out with orna- 
ments, (Generally in the pa. par.) 


“‘Foure great horses fully trapped and couered doe 
lead the way.” —Huckluyt : Voyages, ii. 62. 


trap-—a, s. [An abbreviation of Low Lat. 
calcitrapa = a caltrap (q.v.). Named froin 
the spines on the fruit.] 

Bot.: Water Caltraps, the sole genus of 
Trapee (q.v.). Floating plants, with the 
petioles tumid in the middle, and clustered 
leaves, those under water cut into capillary 
segmeuts. Calyx superior, four-parted ; petals 
four; stamens four; ovary two-celled, each 
cell with one pendulous ovule. Fruit hard, 
indehiscent, one-celled, one-seeded; seed 
large, without albumen ; the cotyledons very 
unequal; the kernel of the fruit largely con- 
sists of pure starch. Known species, four. 
They are found in temperate Europe, Siberia, 
India, Cochin China, &c. Trapa natans has 
four spines on its fruit, and is large and black. 
It is the Tribulus of the Romans, and the nuts 
are sold in the markets of Venice (where they 
are known as Jesuit’s nuts) and other parts of 
Italy and in France. They are made into 
bread. T. bispinosa has only two spines or 
horns onits fruit. It is found in tanks and 
pools throughout India. Its nuts are dark- 
brown and triangular. Their kernel is white 
and sweetish, and is eaten, both raw and 
cooked, and made into cakes, by the Hindoos. 
Many of these plants grow on the Wular 
Lake, a large sheet of water, about forty miles 
in circumference, on the Upper Jhelum, in 
Cashmere, the old traveller, Moorcroft, de- 
elaving that the nuts from the lake furnish 
almost the sole support of 30,000 people for 
five months of the year. Moorcroft and Dr. 
Royle say that, under the government of 
Rungeet Singh, £12,000 of revenue was raised 
from the trapa, amounting to from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads, taken froin the lake. The 
natives consider the nuts as useful in bilious 
affections and diarrhoea, besides applying 
them externally as poultices. The plant is 
called by the natives Singhara = horned, re- 
ferring to the fruit. Another less-known 
East-Indian species is T. guadrispinosa, iutro- 
‘duced into Britain as a stove-plant in 1823, 
T. bicornis, called by the Chinese Ling, or Linko, 
has the two horns recurved and very obtuse. 
It is cultivated by them in lakes, ponds, &c. 


*tra-pan’, v.t. [TREPAN, v.] To ensnare, to 
trap; to catch by stratagem. 
“ Having some of his Pee ic iano at Baldivia,” 
—Anson: Voyages, bk. i., ch. ix. 
*tra-pan,, s. 
a stratagem. 


“‘Nought but gins and snares and trapans for souls.” 
—South; Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 4. 


*tra-pan’-nér, s. [Eng. trapan; -er.] One 
who trapans ; an ensnarer. 


*trape, v.i. [Cf. Dut. & Ger. trappen = to 
tread, to tramp.] To trail along in an untidy 
manner; to walk carelessly aud sluttishly ; 
to traipes (q.v.). 

“T am to go traping with Lady Kerry and Mrs. 
Pratt to see sights all this day.”—Swift. 


trap-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. trap(a); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot. : A tribe of Halarogacex, with a single 
genus, Trapa (q.v.). 


trap’-é-lis, s. 
easily turned.] 
Zool.: A genus of Agamide, with five spe- 
cies, from Tartary, Egypt, and Afghanistan. 
They resemble Agama, but the scales are 
sinall and spineless, and there are no pores on 
the thighs. 


[TRAPAN, v.] A snare, a trap, 


[Gr. tpamedds (trapelos) = 


trapes, s. [TRAPE.] 
1, A slattern ; an idle, sluttish woman, 


“ From door to door I'd sooner whine and beg, 
Than marry such a trapes.” 
Guy: What d'ye call it} 


2. A going about; a tramp. 


‘Tt’s such a toil and a trapes up them two pair of 
stairs,"—J/rs. Wood: The Channings, p. 471, 


trapes, 2.1. [Trapss, s.] To gad or flaunt 
about in a slatternly manner, 


“He would not be found trapesing about the con- 
stituency."—Daily Chronicle, Oct, 14, 1885. 


trap’-é-zate, a. [Eng. trapez(iwm); suff. 
-ate.} Having the form of a trapezium; trape- 
ziform. 


tra-péze’, s. [Fr. trapdze, from Lat, tra- 
pezium = a trapezium (q.v.). ] 

*1, A trapezium. 

2. A sort of swing consisting of one or more 
eross-bars suspended by two cords at some 
distance from the ground, on which gymnasts 
perform various exercises or feats. 


tra-pé'-zi-an, a. [TRAPEZIUM.] 
Crystallog. : Having the lateral planes com- 
posed of trapeziums situated in two ranges 
between two bases. 


tra-peéz'-i-form, a. [Lat. trapezi(wm) =a 
trapezium, and forma =form.] Having the 
form of a trapezium. (Applied in Botany to 
the leaves of Populus nigra, &c.) 


tra-pé-zi-hé’-dron, s. [TRAPEZzoHEDRON.] 


tra-pée'-zi-im, s_[Lat., from Gr. zpamégiov 
(trapezion) =a small table or counter; a tra- 
pezium, because four-sided, like such a table; 
dimin. of tpame¢a (trapeza) =a table; Sp. tra- 
pecio; Ital. trapezio; Fr. trupéze.] 


az z/ 


TRAPEZIUMS, 


a. Two sides equal, but noue parallel; 6. Four sides 
neither equal nor paraliel; c, Two short sides equal 
in length, and two long sides equal, but none paral- 
lel; d. Two sides equal, but none parallel. 


1. Geom.: A quadrilateral figure, no two of 
whose sides are parallel to each other. 

2. Anatomy : 

(1) The outermost bone of the second row in 
the carpus. In its inferior or palmar aspect 
it presents a rhombie form, with its most 
prominent angle directed downwards. It ar- 
ticulates with four other bones, the scaphoid, 
the trapezoid, and the first and second meta- 
carpals, 

(2) A set of transverse fibres opposite the 
lower portion of the pons varolii, The name 
trapezium is given because, in most of the 
lower vertebrates, they appear on the surface 
in a four-sided form. 


*3. Zool. : A synonym of Cypricardia (q.v.). 


tra-pé-zi-us, s. [TRAPEziuM.] 

Anat. ; A trapeziform muscle reaching from 
the base of the skull to the middle of the 
back, and connected with the clavicle and 
scapula on each side. Itis by means of this 
muscle that the scapula is moved. 


tra-pé-zo-he’-dral, a. [TrapezonepRon.] 
Crystal. ; Pertaining to or having the form 
of a trapezohedron. 


tra-pé-z6-hé’-dron, s. [Gr. rparéevov (tra- 
pezion) =a little table, a trapezium, and éSpa 
(hedra) =a base.] i 
Crystall, : A solid bounded by twenty-four 
equal and similar trapezoidal planes. 


trap’-6-z0id, a. & s. (Gr. tpamédvoy (trape- 

zion) =a little table, a trapezium, and eidos 
(eidos) = form, appearance. ] 

A, As adj.: Trapeziform (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : A quadrilateral, two of whose 
sides only are parallel to each other. 

trapezoid-bone, s. 

Anat.: A bone of the wrist, of which the 


trap’-ping, s. 


superior surface articulates with the scaphoid 
bone, the external with the trapezium, the in- 
ternal with the os magnum, and the inferior, 
with the second metacarpal bone. It is 
smaller than the trapezium, has its largest 
diameter from beiore backwards, and its 
posterior surface, which is much larger than 
the anterior one, pentagonal. (Quain.) 


trap-é-zoid’-al, a. [Eng. trapezoid; -al.] 
1. Ord. Lang. ; Having the form of a trape- 
zoid. 
2. Min. : Having the surface composed of 
twenty-four trapeziums, all equal and similar. 


trapezoidal-wall, s. A retaining wall, 
vertical against the bank, and with a sloping 
face. 


trap-pée’-an, a. [Eng. trap (2),s.; -ean.) 
Pertaining to or of the nature of trap or trap- 
rock. 


trappean-ash, s. 
Petrol. ; A compact or earthy rock, consist- 
ing of the materials of a trap (q.v.). 


trappean-rocks, s. pl. 

Petrol.: A name sometimes used to dis- 
tinguish the older, and mostly much altered, 
igneous rocks from those of later date. 


trap’-pér (1), s. [Eng. trap (1), v. ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who traps animals; one who sets 
traps for animals, usually to obtain furs. 


“ According to somewhat unreliable reports handed 
down from the early Hudson Bay anes who lived 
in this now populous region. '—field, Feb. 17, 1887. 

2. A horse used ina trap. [Trap (1), 7.) 


“The object of the Spring Show is to encourage 

enerally the breeding of souud and shapely half-bred 

orses, ponies, uags, trappers, hacks, chargers, har- 
ness-horses, aud hunters. "—St. James's Gazette, Feb, 2, 
1887, 

II. Mining: A boy in a coal-mine who 
opens the air-doors of the galleries for the 
passage of the coal-waggous. 


trap’-per (2), *trap-por, s. 
‘TYrappings. 

“So huge a noise was raised by the sound of bela 
hanging at their trappers and charets.”—Holinshed ¢ 
Hist. Eng., bk.jit., ch. xiii. 

trap’-pi-néss, s. (Eng. trappy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being trappy or treacherous. 

“ Once over this there were broad pastures and large 


banks and ditches, innucent of trappiness tor the 
: mnust part, before the riders, —Field, Lec. 26, 1835. 


(Trap (2), v.] A word gene- 
rally used in the plural, to denote ornamental 
accessories : as— 

1. The ornaments put on horses; orna- 
meuts appendant to the saddle. 


* Caparisons and steeds, _ 
Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament.” P, L., ix. 35. 


[Trap (2), v.] 


Milton; P. 
2. External and superficial decorations ; 
ornaments generally ; finery. 


“His virtues were his pride; and that one vice 
Made all his \irtues of no price; 
He wore them as fine trappings for a show.” 
Cowper: T'ruth, 56, 


be fae s. & a. [Fr. Trappiste (see def. 
‘A.). 


A, As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A branch of the Cister- 
cian order, following the reformed rule of La 
Trappe, an ancient mouastery in the heart of 
La Perche, not far from Séez, in France, founded 
as a Cistercian house in 1140 by Rotron, Count 
of Perche. The reform was due to Armand 
Jean le Bouthillier de Rance (1626-1700), who 
had held the abbey, with other preferments, 
in conmendam for many years betore his ordi- 
nation (A.D. 1631), by his uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of Tours, whose coadjutor he hoped 
one day to become. For some years after he 
became a priest, de Rar.cé led a worldly life 
in Paris; but his heart being touched by a 
series of disappointinev ts, le sold his patri- 
mony, distributed the ».oney to the poor, and, 
giving up all other b nefices, retired to La 
Trappe. Here he foun the discipline greatly 
relaxed, but by bringi\g some monks from 
a neighbouring monastery he reestablished 
the rule and restored tegularity. Still his 
ideal was not attained; he sought to add ta 
the purely contemplative life bodily mortifi- 
cation and separation fom causes of distrac- 
tion. Animal food, ex eptin cases of sick- 
ness, was forbidden, au! manual labour waa 
strictly enjoined. Thé monks rose at two 
o'clock, and went to rest at seven in winter 


oe ~ A - y . ~ ~ A = v - = a ! 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, Barine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c = 6; ey <4; qu=kw, 


Trappistine—travel 
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and eightinsummer. From two till half-past 
four they spent in prayer and meditation, and 
then retired to their cells till half-past five, 
when they said Prime. At seven they went 
: tu labour, either out or indoors; at half-past 
nine Tierce was said, followed by the Mass, 
Sext, and None; then they dined on vege- 
tables ; at one o'clock returned ‘o work for 
another two hours, and then retired to their 
cells till Vespers at four o'clock; this was 
followed by a collation of bread and fruit, 
and spiritual reading till six o'clock, when 
Compline was said; at seven they went to 
rest and slept on pallets of straw. Absolute 
silence was enjoined at all times, and they 
had to make their wants known by signs. In 
1790, when other monasteries were suppressed 
in France, the Trappists took refuge in the 
monastery of Val Sainte, in Freiburg, under 
Dom Augustin (de Lestrange); but this was 
desivoyed by the French in 1798, and the 
monks wandered about till the Bourbon resto- 
ration, when they recovered La Trappe. (See 
extract wnder B.) 
B. Of or belonging to the Trappists [A.]; 
following the reform of La Trappe. 


“From this centre Heke filiations spread the 
x austere rule of the order into Spain, Belgium, Pied- 
mont, England, and Ireland. MouutSt. Bernard, in 
Leicestershire, aud the 7rappistine convent of Stape- 
7 hill, in Dorset, are their houses in this country; in 
Treland they have flourishing monasteries at Mount 
Melleray aud Roscrea, —Addis & Arnold : Cath. Dict., 
p. 804, 


Trap-pis-tine, s. &a. [Fr.] 
A. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang : A liqueur made by the 
monks of La Trappe. 
2. Church Hist. (Pl.): An order of nuns fol- 
lowing the reform of La Trappe, instituted by 
Dom Augustin (| 1827). [TRApPisT, A.] 
‘ B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Trappist- 
ines. (See extract under Trappist, B.) 


trapp’-ite, s. (Eng. trap (2); suff. -ite.] 
Petrol.: Decourpused varieties of basalt 
(q.v.), resembling rocks known under the 
name of trap. 


trap’-poiis, a. (Eng. trap (2), s.; -ous.] Per- 
taining to the rock known as trap ; resembling 
trap or partaking of its nature ; trappy. 


*trap-pures, *trap-pours, s.pl. [0.Fr.] 
Trappings of a horse. 
* With clothe of gold, and furred with ermine 
Were the trappowrs of their stedes strong.” 


Chaucer: Floure & the Leafe. 
trap’-py (1), «. (Eng. trap (1), 8.; -y.] Of 
the nature of a trap ; treacherous. 

“The fences might have increased in size, however, 
without being made trappy.” — Daily Welegraph, 
Noy. 13, 1882. 

trap’-py (2), a. (Eng. trap (2), 8.; -y.] Trap- 
pous (q.V.). 
traps, s.pl. [An abbrev. of trappings (q.v.). ] 
Small or portable articles for dress, furniture, 
&c.; goods, luggage, things. (Colloy.) 
“As soon as the affair was over, the taps were 


packed up as quickly as possible und the party drove 
away.”—Daily Telegruph, Sept. 3, 1887. 


trash, s.  [Icel. tros=rubbish, leaves, and 
twigs from a tree, picked up aud used for fuel ; 
trassi =a slovenly fellow ; trassa = to be sloy- 
enly; Norw. tros= fallen twigs, half-rotten 

_ branches easily broken ; Sw. trasa = a rag, a 
tatter; Sw. dial. trase=a rag; trds=a heap 
of sticks, a worthless fellow, old useless bits 
of fencing.) 

1, Loppings of trees, bruised canes, &e. In 
the West Indies the decayed leaves and stems 
of canes are called Field-trash ; the bruised and 
macerated rind of canes is called Cane-trash ; 
and both are called Trash. ; 

{ 2. Any waste or worthless matter; good- 
_ for-nothing stuff; rubbish, refuse, dregs. 
“ Hence all that interferes, and dares to clash 

With indolence and luxury, is trash.” 

Cowper * Progress of Error, 428, 
*3, A worthless person. 


t “T suspect this trash 
To be a party in this injury.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, v. 1. 


_ 4, A collar or leash to restrain a dog in 
coursing. 

*5. Hence, a clog or incumbrance. 

*6, Money. 

4 i bid him provide trash."—G@reene: James IV., 


{ Poor white trash: A term applied by the 
roes in the Southern States to the poorest 
ons. 


I 


s 


trash-house, s. A building on a sugar 
estate where the cane-stalks from which the 
juice has been expressed are stored for fuel. 


trash-ice, s. Crumbled ice mixed with 
water. 


trash, v.t. & i. (Trasu, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To free from superfluous 
branches ; to lop, to crop. 

“ Whom t’ advance, and whom 
To trash for overtopping.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 

2. To maltreat, to abuse, to jade: as, To 

trash a horse. (Scotch.) 


*3. To hold back by a leash or halter, as a 
dog in pursuing game; hence, to retard, to 
restrain, to encumber, to hinder. 


_ Which trashing the wheel of rotation, destroys the 
life or natural motion of a commonwealth.”—Aarring- 
ton. Pop, Government, ch, xii. 

*4,. To crush or humiliate; to wear out; to 

beat down. 


*B. Intrans.: To follow with violence and 
trampling. 


“A guarded lacky to run before it, and pied liveries 
to come trashing atter 't."—The Puritan, iv. 1. 


*trash’-ér-y, s. [Eng. trash, s. ; -ery.] Trash, 
rubbish. 
“Who comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, II. ii. 28. 
trash’-i-ly, «adv. 
trashy manner. 


trash’-i-néss, s. (Eng. trashy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being trashy. 


trash’-trie, s. ([Eng. trash ; -trie=-try.] 
Trash, rubbish. (Scotch.) 


“ Wi’ sauce, ragouts, and sic like trushtrie, 
That's little short o’ downright wastrie.” 


Burns: Twa Dogs, 
trash’-y, a. [Eng. trash, s.; -y.] Composed 
of or resembling trash, or rubbish ; rubbishy, 
useless. 


“Who riots on Scotch collops scorns not any 
Insipid, fulsome, trashy miscellany.” 
Armstrong: Toa Young Critic. 


Trask-ite, Thrask’-ite, s. [See def.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): A name formerly given 
to the Seventh-day Baptists (q.v.), from John 
Trask or Traske, who advocated their opinions 
in the seventeenth century. 


trass, s. (Dut. tiras=a cement.) 

Petrol.: A rock of volcanic origin, resem- 
bling a tuff (q.v.), but containing abundant 
fragments of pumice, and also fragments of 
many other voleanic rocks. It often contains 
portions of carbonized stems and branches of 
trees which have been involved in the flow of 
the mud-stream, and, when pulverised, forms 
a useful cement. Called also Trassoite. 


twigs or 


[Eng. trashy; -ly.] In a 


trass’-0-ite, s. [Eng. trass; 0 connect., and 
suff. -ite (Petrol.).] [TRass.] 


* trast, pret. ofv. [TRACE, v.] 


*tra-sy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A spaniel. 
“A trasy I do keep.” 
Herrick : Hesperides, p. 264. 
*trat, *trate, *tratte, s. (Trot, s.] An 
old woman, in contempt ; a witch. 


* traul-ism, s. [Gr. rpavAccpos (traulismos) 
from rpavatgw (traulizo) = to stutter, to stam- 
mer.] A stammering or stuttering. 

“They are childish and ridiculous traulisms.”— 
Dalgarno; Deaf & Dumb Man's Tutor, p. 182. 

*trau’-mate, s. [TRaumATiC.] The same as 

TRauMATIC, B. (q.v.). 


‘trau-mit’-ic, *trau-mat-ick, a. & s. 


(Gr. tpavpatixos (trawmatikos), trom rpadua 
(trauma), genit. rpavimaros (trawmatos) =a 
wound ; Fr. trawmatique.} 

A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to or applied to a wound, 

2. Useful tor wounds; adapted to the cure 
of wounds ; vulnerary. 

3. Produced by or arising directly or in- 
directly from wounds: as, trawmutic hemo- 
rrhage, traumatic erysipelas, tetanus. &c. 

B, As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
useful in the cure of wounds, 


trau’-ma-tism, s. [TRavmatic.] 
Pathol. :; The condition of the system occa- 
_ sioned by a grave wound, 


*traunce, s. [TRANCE.] 


*traunch, v.t. (Fr. trancher = to cut.) To 
cut up, to carve, (Specif. said of a sturgeon.) 


“ Sturgeon was to traunched,"—Hvening Standard 
Sept. 28, 1880, p. 4. 


traunt, v.i. (Dut. tranten = to walk slowly; 
trunt =a walk.) To carry about wares for 
sale ; to hawk. 
“ [He] had some traunting chapman to his syre, 
‘hat traufiqued both by water and by fire.” 
Bp. Hall; Satires, iv. 2 
traunt’-ér, s. (Eng. traunt; -er.) One who 
hawks about wares for sale; a hawker, a 
pedlar. 


traut’-win-ite (au as 6W), s. 
Trantwine ; suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min.: A microcrystalline mineral, occur- 
ring in crystals, the system of which has not 
yet been determined. Hardness, 1 to 2; 
colour, green; lustre, dull; streak, light- 
gray. Analysis yielded: silica, 21°78; sesqui- 
oxide of chromium, 38°39; sesquioxide of iron, 
13°29; alumina, 0°81; lime, 18°58; magnesia, 
7°88 ; loss on ignition, 0°11 = 100°84. Occurs 
on chromite in Monterey Co., California. 


tra-va'-do, travat, s. (Sp.] Aheavy squall, 
with sudden gusts of wind, lightning, and 
rain, on the coast of North America, Like 
the African tornado, it commences with a 
black cloud in calm weather and a clear sxy. 


[After J. O. 


trav -ail, *trav ayl, * trav -ail-len, 
* tra-veil, * trav-ell, v.i. & t. (Fr. tra- 
vailler, from travail = toil, labour.] (TRa- 
VAIL, 8.] 
A, Intransitive : 
*1. To toil; to labour with pain. 


“All ye traueilen and ben charged.”"—Wycliffe : 
Matt. xi, 28. 


2. To suffer the pains of childbirth ; to be 
in labour or parturition. 
“She being with child cried, travailing in birth; and 
i, 2. 


pained to be delivered."—Afevelation xii, 2. 
B. Trans. : To harass, to trouble, to tire. 


“What travelist [diseasest, Bible, 1551; troublest, 
A.V.) thou the maystir ferther?"—Wyclife: Mark v. 
35. 


travail (1), *trav-ayl, *trav-el, 
*travell, s. (Fr. travail = toil, labor, 
fatigue, a trave for horses, from Lat. trabem, 
accus, of trabs, trabes = a beam; .cf. Ital. tra- 
vaglio; Sp. trabajo; Port. trabalho = (1) an 
obstacle or or impediment, (2) toil, labor; 0. 
Ital. trauaglio =a pen for cattle; Wel. trafael 
= travail, labor, toil. Z'ravail and travel are 
doublets. 


1. Labor with pain; severe exertion, toil. 


‘ 2. Specif.: The pains or childbirth; parturi- 
ion. 


travail (2) (pron. tra-va/-ya), s. [Fr. 
Pl. travaux, pron. tra-vd’.} An Indian contri- 
vance consisting of two lodge poles united by 
two cross-bars, for the conveyance of goods or 
invalids. The poles are fastened at one end to 
either side of a horse, or a dog, the other ends 
trailing on the ground; and a receptacle for 
the persons or things to be conveyed is con- 
trived by lashing a piece of canvas or lodge- 
skin to the cross-bars, 


trave, * trevve, s. [O. Fr. traf=a beam; 
Fr. tref, from Lat. trabem, accus. of trabs, 
trabes =a beam; Fr. entraver = to shackle or 
fetter the legs ; entraves = shackles, fetters.] 
[TRAVAIL, s.] 
* 1. A cross-beam ; a beam or timber-work 
crossing a building. 


“The ceiling and traves are, after the Turkish man- 
ner, richly painted and gilded,"—Maundrell : 7'ravels, 
. 125. 


P. 

2. A wooden frame or stocks to confine a 

horse or ox while shoeing. 
“She sprong as a colt doth in the trave,” 
Chaucer: C, T., 3,282, 
trav-el, * trav-ail, * trav-eil, vi. & t 

(The same word as travail (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To labour, to toil, to travail. 


“Tf we labour to maintain truth and reason, let not 
an, ce that we travel about a matter not needful.’ 
—Hooker. 

2. To pass or make a journey from one place 
to another, either ou foot or horseback, or on 
any conveyance, as a ship, carriage, &c. ; to go 
to or visit distant or foreign places ; to journey. 

“ Like a thirsty train 
That long have travell'd through a desert plain.” 
Dryden ; Virgil; Georgic iv. 147, 

3. Specif. : To go about from place to — 

or to make journeys for the purpose of solicit- 


sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
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travel—_traverse 


sng or obtaining orders for goods, collecting 
accounts, &c., for a commercial firm: as, He 
eravels for such and such a firm. 

4. To proceed, move, pass, or advance in 
any way; to make progress. 

“ Time travels in divers paces with divers persons.” 

—Shukesp.: As You Like It, iii, 2. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To journey over ; to traverse. 


““Thither to arrive 
I travel this profound.” Milton: P. E., ii, 980. 


* 2. To cause or force to journey. 


“There are other privileges granted unto most of 
the corporations, that they shall not be charged with 
garrisons, and they shall not be travelled forth of their 
own franchises."—Spenser ; State of Ireland, 


trav’-el, s. (TRAVEL, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1, Labour, toil, travail. 


“ The saints ye kneel to, hear, and ease your travels.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: The Pilgrim, i. 


* 9. Parturition ; the pains of childbirth. 


“A wonian that will sing a catch in her ¢avel.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Knight of Burning Pestle, ii. 


3. The act of travelling or journeying; a 
fourneying to distant or foreign places. 


“ Travel in the younger sort is a part of education.” 
—Bacon: Essays ; Of Travel, 


4, (Pl.): An account of occurrences and 
observations made during a journey ; a book 
descriptive of places seen and observations 
made while travelling. 

II, Technically: 

1. Steam: The distance which the slide- 
valve travels in one direction for each stroke 
of the piston. 

2. The length of stroke of any object. Also 
known as the excursion. 


* travel-soiled, a. Having the clothes, 
&c., soiled with travelling. 
‘* All dripping from the recent flood, 
Panting and travel-soiled he stood.” 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii, 21. 
travel-stained, a. Travel-soiled (q.v.). 
“Their travel-stained garments are all laid down.” 

Mary Leslie: Gathering Home. 

* travel-tainted, a. Fatigued with trav- 

elling. 

“T have foundered nine score and odd posts: and 
here travel-tainted as | am, have, in my pure and im- 
maculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville."—Shakesp. : 
2 Henry IV., iv. 3. 

triv-elled, pa. par. & a. [TRAVEL, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1, Having made journeys or travels ; having 

gained knowledge or experience by travelling. 

“A well travelled knight and well knowen.”—Ber- 
ners: Frotssart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. clxviii. 

* 9, Carried to distant parts. 


“Our travell'd banners fanning southern climes,” 
Young: On Public Affairs, 


3. Experienced, knowing. 


trav’-el-lér, *trav’-el-ér, *trav-ail-ler, 
* tra-veil-er, s. (Fr. travaillewr.] [TRrav- 
EL, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who travels ; one who makes journeys 
or who is on his way from place to place; a 
way farer. 


“This was a commion opinion among the Gentiles, 
that We Jeet sometimes assumed hwman shape, and 
conversed upon earth with strangers and travellers.” — 
Bentley « Sermons, 


2. A bona-fide traveller, [BoNA-FIDE,] 


3. One who visits foreign countries ; one who 
explores places or regions more or less unknown. 


{ In 1815 a Travellers’ Club was instituted 
in London, the qualification for membership 
being that the candidate must have travelled 
five hundred miles or more in a direct line 
from the British Isles, 
It is still in existence. 


4, One who travels 
from place to place 
soliciting orders for a 
mercantile house; a 
commercial traveller. 

II. Technically : 
“1. Naut.: An iron 
thimble, ring, or grom- 
met adapted to slide 
on a bar, spar, or rope. 
A large ring of this 
kind is fitted on the 


TRAVELLER. 


trav’-el-ling, pr. par., a., & s. 


2. Mach. : A travelling-crane (q.v.). 

3. Spinning: A small open ring or metallic 
loop about the race of a ring, used in ring 
spinning-frames, 

*¥ To tip the traveller: To humbug, in re- 
ference to the marvellous tales of travellers. 

‘*Aha! dost thou tip me the traveller, my boy ?”— 

Smolleti: Sir L. Greaves, ch. vi. 

traveller's joy, s. 

Bot. ; The genus Clematis (q.v.), spec. :— 

(1) C. Vitalba. Gerard seems to have in- 
vented the popular name to indicate the 
adornment of the hedges by means of these 
flowers, and the pleasure thus afforded to 
travellers. (Britten & Holland.) 

(2) C. Viorna, a North American species, 
climbing, with pinnately-compound leaves 
and a large, solitary, campanulate, nodding 
flower of purple or violet colour. It was in- 
troduced into Britain as a garden plant in 
1730. 

traveller’s tree, s. 

Bot. : Urania speciosa, called also Ravenala 
madagascariensis, the Ravenala of Madagascar, 
in the forests of which it grows. It isa kind 
of plantain. The large, fan-shaped leaves are 
hollowed out at their point of insertion into a 
spacious cavity, in which water is caught and 
retained, so as to be available to quench the 
thirst of the passing traveller, whence the 
English name. <A dye is made from the cap- 
sules, and an essential oil is expressed from 
the aril of the seed. 


(TRAVEL, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to or used in travel: as, a 
travelling suit, a travelling bag, or the like. 
2. Incurred in travel: as, travelling ex- 
penses, 
C. As subst.: The act of one who travels or 
journeys ; travel. 
“Travelling is a very proper part of the education 
of our youth,”"—Chesterfield . Common Sense, No. 93. 
travelling-bag, s. A satchel or carpet- 
bag. 
travelling-belt propeller, s. 
Marine: A form of propeller in which a 
belt traverses over twin-wheels. 


* travelling-carriage, s. A large four- 
wheeled carriage used by persous of distine- 
tion for travelling before the introduction of 
railways. 


‘The Earl's heavy travelling-carriage at length 
rolled clattering up the courtyard,”—Lytton: Godol- 
phin, ch. xvi. = 


travelling-crane, s. A crab for lifting 


TRAVELLING-CRANE. 


weights, fixed on a truck which moves on 
rails, on top of a frame or building. 


travelling-forge, s. The waggon, with 
its tools and stores, which accompanies a 
battery of field-artillery for the purpose of 
repairs, 


* trav-érs, adv. & s. [Fr.] [TRAVERSE, a] 
A. As adv.: Across, athwart. 


“The erle Lazaran caused forestes and hyghe trees 
te be hewen downe and layde trawers one ouer 
Lge tke) : Froissart; Cronycle, vol. ii, 
ch. xli. 


B. As subst.: A skeleton-frame which holds 
tlie bobbins of yarn, which are wound there- 
from on to the warp-frame. 


trav’-érs-a-ble, a. [Eng. traverse, v. ; -able.] 
1, Capable of being traversed or crossed. 


“The rains are then over, the country easily travers- 
able for ponies.”— Field, Jan. 16, 1886. 


2. Capable of being traversed or denied. 


“But whether that presentment be traversable, vide 
Stamford."— Hale: Pleas of the Crown, ch. xxvi. 


bowsprit of a cutter, the jib tack is hooked | trav’-érse, * trav-ers, a., adv., & s. [Fr. 


to it, and it is hauled in or out to suit jibs of 
various sizes, 


travers (m.), traverse (f.)= across, crosswise ; 
traverse = a cross-way, a hindrance ; traverser 


= to cross or pass over, to thwart, from Lat, 
transversus = laid across: trans = across, and 
versus, pa. par. of verto= to turn ; Sp. transe 
verso, trasver'so ; Ital. trasverso.] 

A. As adj.: Lying or being across; being 
in a direction across sometling else. 


“Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being stron; 
in all positions, may be better trusted in cross an 
traverse work.”—eliqguie Wottoniane, p. 11. 


B, As adv. : Athwart, across, crosswise, 
“He through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views their order due,” 
- Milton: P. L., i, 568, 
C. As substantive : 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
1, Anything lying or being across somes 
thing else ; a cross or transverse piece. 
2. Something placed or drawn across, as & 
curtain or the like ; a sliding screen. 
** Men drinken and the travers drawe anon i 
The bride is brought a-bed as still as ston.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 9,691. 
3. Something that crosses, thwarts, or ob 
structs ; a cross, an impediment. 


“That religion is best which is incorporated with 
the actions nnd common traverses of our life."—Bp, 
Taylor - Rule of Conscience, bk. i., ch. vi. 


4, A fetter. 


“ After that he (the Devill) had fettered the world 
in the travers of his toils."—Sardle of Facions, p. 13, 
re 


5. The act of traversing or travelling over ; 
passage. 

“In the first of those traverses we were not able to 
penetrate so far north by eight or ten leagues, ’—Cook ¢ 
Third Voyuge, bk. vi., ch. ic 

6. A turning, a trick. 


“Many shiftes and subtile traverses were ove: 
wrought by this occasion.” — Proceedings against 
Garnet (1606), 


Il. Technically : 

1, Arch.: A transverse piece in a timber 
roof; a gallery or loft of communication in @& 
chureh or 
other large 
building. 

2. Fort.: A 
short em- 
bankment 
of earth 
thrown up 
to intercept 
an enfilad- 
ing fire 
They are 
placed on 
the terre- 
plein, be- 
tween the 
guns on the 


TRAVERSE, 


A. Traverse constructed of earth, re 
vetted with gabions, fascines, and 


banquette, sand-bags; B. Gubion and fascine 
in th i! revetment; c. Embrasure; D. Gun. 
In the cov- platform, 

ered way, be- 


fore the door of a magazine, or wherever there, 
is room and their protection is necessary. 


“Covering each gate is a traverse or crenellated 
barbican, of the same construction as the walis.”— 
Standard, Nov. 11, 1885. 


3. Geom.: A line lying across a figure or 
other lines; a transversal. 

4, Law: A denial of what the opposite 
party has advanced in any stage of the plead~ 
ings. When the traverse or denial comes from 
the defendant the issue is tendered in this. 
manner, “‘and of this he puts himself on the 
country.” When the traverse lies on the 

laintiff he prays “this may be inquired of 

y the country.” The technical words intro- 
ducing a traverse are absque hoc = without. 
this—that is, without this which follows. 


“These traverses were greatly enlarged and regu- 
lated for the benefit of the subject.”—Blackstone > 
Comment., bk. iii., ch. 17. 


5, Naut.; The zigzag line or track described 
by a ship when compelled by contrary winds. 
to sail on different courses. 

6. Ordn.: The horizontal sweep of a gun 
to command different points. - 


{| Traverse of an indictment : 

Law: 

1. The denial of an indictment by a plea of 
not guilty. 

2. The postponement of the trial of am 
indictment after a plea of not guilty thereto ;, 
a course now prohibited by statute. 


traverse-board, s. : 

Naut.: A circular board marked with the 
compass-points, and having holes and pegs 
to indicate the course by which the ship has 
been sailing. It is used for recording the 
courses run during a watch. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2». c= 6; ey=4; qu= kw. 


trav’-érse, v.t. & i. 


traverse-circle, s, 

1. Fort.: A circular track on which the 
chassis traverse-wheels of a barbette carriage, 
mounted with a centre or rear pintle, run 
while the gun is being pointed ; the arrange- 
ment enabling it to be directed to any point 
of the horizon. In permanent fortifications it 
is of iron, and is let into the stone-work ; in 
field-works it is frequently made up of pieces 
of timber mitred together and imbedded in 
the earth. 

2. Naut.: A metallic circle let into the 
upper deck of a war vessel for the wheels of 
a pivot-gun carriage to traverse on, 


traverse-drill, s. 

1, A drill for boring slots, Either the drill 
or the work has a lateral motion after the 
depth is attained. 

2. A drillin which the stock has a traverse 
motion for adjustment. 


traverse-sailing, s. 

Naut.: Vhe case in plane sailing where a 
ship makes several courses in succession, the 
track being zigzag, and the directions of it 
several times traversing or lying more or less 
athwart each other. For all these actual 
courses and distances a single equivalent 
imaginary course and distance may be found, 
which the ship would have described had 
she sailed direct for the place of destination ; 
finding this single course is called working 
or resolving a traverse, and is effected by 
trigonometrical computation or by the aid of 
the traverse-table (q.v.). 


traverse-saw, s. A cross-cutting saw 
which moves on ways across the piece. 


traverse-table, s. 

1. Naut.: A table by means of which the 
difference of latitude and departure corre- 
sponding to any given course and distance 
may be found by inspection. It contains the 
lengths of the two sides of a right-angled 
triangle, usually for every quarter of a degree 
of angle, and for all lengths of the hypotenuse 
from 1 to 100. 


2. Rail.: A platform on which cars are 
shunted from one track to another in a 
station. (Amer.) 


traverse-warp machine, s. A form 
of bobbin-net machine, so called from the 
warp traversing instead of the carriages. 
Principally used for spotted lace, blond edg- 
ings, and imitation thread laces, 


(TRAVERSE, a] 
A, Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To cross; to lay or place in a cross 
direction. 
“ Myself and such 
As slept within the shadow Of your power, 
Have gadered. with our travers'd arms, and breathed 
Our sufierance vainly.” Shakesp. : Timon, v. 4. 
2. To wander over ; to travel over ; to cross 
or pass over in travelling. 
“‘ Copses they traverse, brooks they cross, 
Strain up the bank and o’er the moss.” 
Scott; Lord of the Isles, v. 20. 
3. To cross by way of opposition ; to thwart, 
to obstruct ; to bring to nought. 

“The squadron fitted out by the court of Spain to 
attend our motions, and traverse our projects."— 
Anson; Voyages, bk. i., ch, iii 

*4, To pass over and view; to survey care- 
fully ;. to review. 

“My pi se is to traverse the nature, principles, 
See properties of this detestable vice, ingratitude."— 

eet 

5. To deny: as, To traverse a statement. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Carp.: To plane in a direction across 
the grain of the wood : as, To traverse a board. 

2. Law: To deny what the opposite party 
has alleged. When the plaintitf or defendant 
advances new matter, he avers it to be true, 
and traverses what the other party has 
affirmed. 


“ It was the duty of the plaintiff where the meaning 
was traversed, as in this case, to prove what the 
meaning was,.”—Daily Telegraph, March 14, 1887. 


3. Ordn.: To turn and point in any direc- 
tion : as, To traverse a gun, 


B, Intransitive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To turn, as on a pivot; to move or turn 


round ; to swivel: as, The needle ofa compass 


a 


traverse—trawling 


* 2, To walk, to pass, to move. 
“They watched the motions of some foe, 
Who traversed on the plain below.” 
J Scott ; Marmion, vi. 18, 
IL. Technically: 
* 1. Fencing: To use the posture or motions 
of opposition or counteraction. 


“To see thee fight, to see thee join, to see thee 
traverse.” —Shakesp, : Merry Wives, il. 3. 


2. Manége: To walk or move crosswise, as 
a horse that throws his croup to one side and 
his head to the other. 


(1) Totraverse an indictment: [TRAVERSE, 
8. 


(2) To traverse a yard: 

Naut.: To brace it aft. 

(8) Traverse of an office: 

Law: Proof that an inquisition made of 
lands or goods by the escheator is defective 
and untruly made, (Wharton.) 


trav’-érsed, pa. par. & a. (TRAVERSE, 2.) 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Crossed, passed over. 


2. Her.: Turned to the sinister side of the 
shield. 


trav-ér-séll'-ite, s. [After Traversella, 
Piedmont, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A variety of pyroxene (q.v.), containing 
little or no alumina, occurring in long, trans- 
parent crystals, with marked longitudinal 
strie, frequently green and colourless at 
opposite ends, 

2. A leek-green pyroxene (q.v.), opaque, 
with a fibrous structure, frequently terminat- 
ing in asbestiform threads, 


trav'-érs-ér, s. 
I, Ord. Lang.: 
traveller. 
II. Technically : 
1, Law: One who traverses or denies a plea ; 
a prisoner, or person indicted. 
2. Rail.-eng. : A traverse-table (q.v.). 


[Eng. travers(e), v.53 -e7r.] 
One who traverses; & 


trav’-érs-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [TRAVERSE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of one who traverses. 


traversing-bed planer, s. 

Wood-work.: A planer in which the bed 
carrying the work is caused to traverse 
beneath the revolving cutters, instead, as is 
usually the case, of the work being advanced 
over the stationary table. 


traversing-jack, s. 

1. A jack used for engines or carriages upon 
the rails. 

2. A lifting apparatus, the standard of 
which has a movement on its bed, enabling it 
to be applied to different parts of an object, 
or used for shifting objects horizontally 
without moving the bed. 


traversing-plate, s. 

Ordn.: A plate at the hinder part of a gun- 
carriage where the handspike is applied to 
traversing the piece. 


traversing-platform, s. 

Fort.: A platform provided for guns which 
are pivoted so as to sweep the horizon, or a 
part of it. 


traversing -pulley, s. A pulley so 
arranged as to traverse upon a rope or rod. 
It is used in communicating by a rope between 
a stranded ship and the shore; in conveying 
bricks or building materials on to a scaffold 
or building,-and other similar purposes. 


trav-ér-tine, s. [A corrupt. of tiburtine, 
the lapis tiburtinus of Vitruvius and Pliny.] 
Min. & Petrol.: A cellular cale-tufa, de- 
posited by waters holding much carbonate of 
lime in solution. Near Tivoli it occurs of 
extraordinary thickness. 


* tra-vést’, v.t. [TRavesty.] To make a tra- 
vesty on; to travesty. 


“T see poor Lucan travested, not apparelled in his 
Roman toga, but under the cruel sheers of an English 
tailor.”"—Lentley : Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, § 54. 


trav’-és-ty, * trav-es-tie, a. & s, [Fr. 
travesti, pa. par. of se travestir=to disguise 
one’s self: t¢ra- (Lat. trans)= across (hence 


trawl -ing, s. 
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implying change), and vestir (Lat. vestio) = te 
clothe.] : 

* A, As adj.: Having an unusual dress; 
disguised in dress, so as to be ridiculous; 
travestied. 


B, As substantive: 


1. A literary term used to denote a bur- 
lesque treatment of a subject which has been 
originally handled in a lofty or serious style. 
It differs from a parody in that in travesty 
the characters and the subject-matter remain 
substantially the same, while the language 
becomes grotesque, frivolous, and absurd, 
whereas in a parody the subject-matter and 
characters are changed, and the language and 
style of the original humorously imitated. 


* Accusing him in very high and sober terms of 
raian ones and immorality on a mere report from 
idm, Curll, that he was author of a tyavestie on the 
first psalm."—Pope » Dunciad, bk. ii., Rem, on v. 268. 


2, An ‘inintentional burlesque; a misre- 
presentation so gross as to be ridiculous. 


trav-és-ty, v.t. [TRAvesty, a.] To makea 
travesty on; to treat so as to render ridicu- 
lous, as something that has originally been 
handled in a lofty and serious style; to bur- 
lesque ; to parody. 
“Tt meed not be said that it went immeasurab] 


beyond the facts, which it absolutely distorted 
travestied.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 9, 1885, 


travis, * trav-eis, s. [TRAVE.] 
1, The same as TRAVE (1). 
2. The same as TRAVE (2). 
3. A partition between two stalls ina stable. 


trawl, v.i. (0. Fr. trawler, troller=to go 
hither and thither ; Fr. tréler = to drag about.) 
To fish with a trawl-net. 
“There are some good plaice now to be taken in our 
bays by trawling.”—Field, Aug. 27, 1887. 
trawl, s. [TRaw1, v.] 

1. A long line, sometimes upwards of a 
mile in length, from which short lines with 
baited hooks are suspended, used in cod, 
ling, haddock, and mackerel fishing. 

2. A trawl-net (q.v.). 


trawl-beam, s. The wooden beam by 
which the mouth of a trawl-net is kept ex- 
tended. It is usually about forty feet long. 


trawl-boat, s. 
Naut.: A boat used in fishing with trawl-nets. 


trawl-head, s. One of two upright iron 
frames at either extremity of the trawl-beam, 
which assist by their weight to keep the 
trawl-net on the ground. 


trawl-net, s. A net dragged along the 
sea-bottom to gather forms of marine life. It 
is a dredgo, and is made of heavy and coarse 
materials for oystermen, and of various kinds 
and sizes for naturalists. 


trawl-roller, s. A roller having a num- 
ber of grooves cut in its periphery, and at- 
tached to the side of the wherry or dory, and 
over which the trawls are drawn into the boat. 


trawl-warp, s. A rope passing through 
a block and used in dragging a trawl-net. 


trAwl’-ér, s. (Eng. trawl, v. ; -er.] 


1. One who trawls; one who fishes witha 
trawl-net. 


2. A fishing vessel which uses a trawl-net, 


“The trawlers on a few occasions have delivered 
from sixty to a hundred dozen hake,"—Field, April 4, 
1885. 


*trawler-man, s. A fisherman who 
used unlawful arts or engines to catch fish. 
(Cowell.) 


y. 


(TRAWL, v.] The act or pro- 
cess of fishing with a trawl-net. It is the 
mode usually adopted for deep-sea fishing, 
the fish generally caught being cod, hake, 
whiting, and soles. Trawling is only adapted 
for a smooth bottom, as a rough bottom would 
destroy the net. The term is also applied in 
Scotland, to a mode of catching herrings with 
a seine-net. 

q In the bank-fisheries off the coast of New 
England the French trawl] system is usually 
employed, viz.: by the use of a long line 
extended alorg the bottom of the ocean, secured 
at each end by small anchors, which are 
buoyed by means of buoy lines leading to 
floating kegs, each with a short staff and flag. 
Hooks are attached to the trawl line five feet 
apart. These trawls are from 500 to 1500 feet 
long, and are left set from 12 to 24 hours. 


pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhitm. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del, 
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Trawling with gill nets is also practiced to 
some extent, the location of the nets being 
similarly indicated by floats bearing flags. In 
Britain there is strong objection made to 
trawling inshore, or in estuaries or land-locked 
bays, as destroying the spawn of fcod-fishes. 


tray (1), *trey, *treie, * treye, s. [A.8. 
treg =a tray ; cogn. with troh = a trough.] 

1. A small shallow trough or wooden vessel, 
sometiines scooped out of a piece of timber 
and made hollow; used for various domestic 
purposes, as kneading, mincing, &c. ; a trough 
generally. 

“ A gardener, of peculiar taste, 
Ona young hog his fayour plac'd, 
Who fed not with the common herd; 
His tray was to the hall preferr'd.” 
Gay: Fable 8. 

2. A flat receptacle for handing glasses, 
dishes, and what not. Known by names in- 
dicating material or purposes, as papier- 
maché, tin, silver, tea, bread. Also known as 
@ waiter, or salver, 

3. (See extract.) 


“T have heard or read of these ‘wicker hurdles’ 
being called ‘truys,’ but I do not nowrecollect in what 
district. I do, however, remember the phrase, ‘the 
sheep showed well in the trays, which was explained 
to mean the small square pens of hurdles, into which, 
at auctions or lainbing time, small lots of sheep are 
separated.”— Field, Jan. 23, 1886, 

*tray-trip, s. Some kind of game at 

dice, not now understood. 


“Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip, and become 
thy bond slave ?"—Shakesp. - Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 


tray (2), s. [Fr. trois =three.] A projection 
on the antler of a stag. 


“With brow, bay, tray, and crockets complete.”— 
W. Black. (Annandale.) 


*traye,s. [A.S. trega=vexation, annoyance.] 
Trouble, annoyance, anger. 


Half in traye and terre: Half in sorrow, 
half in anger. 


*tre, s. 


*tréach’-ér, * tréach’-our, * trech-our, 
*trecch-orr, *trych-or, s. [0O. Fr. 
tricheor ; Fr. tricheur = a trickster, from O. Fr. 
tricher, trichier, trecher = to cheat, to cozen, 
froin M. H. Ger. trechen = to draw, push, en- 
tice; cf. Dut. trek =a draught, a trick.] 
(Trick, s.] A traitor. 

“To this by theyim was answered, that they myght 


nat come to the counsayll of trechours and guyletull 
men.”"—Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. cexi. 


(TREE, s.] 


tréach’-ér-oils, * trech-er-ous, a. [Eng. 


* treacher ; -ous.] 

1. Characterized by or acting with treachery ; 
violating allegiance, traitorous ; betraying a 
trust, disloyal. 

2. Characterized by or involving treachery ; 
of the nature of treachery. 

“The RO EEMO AG . - Inamed Traitor’s Head, from 
the treacherous behaviour of its inhahitants."—Cook + 
Second Voyage, bk. iii., ch. iv. 

3. Having a good, fair, or sound appearance, 
but worthless or bad in character or nature ; 
deceptive, illusory ; not to be depended on: 
as, treacherous ice, a treacherous memory. 


tréach’-ér-ots-ly, adv. [Eng. treacherous ; 
-ly.] Ina treacherous manner; by violating 
allegiance or faith pledged ; perfidiously, faith- 
lessly, traitorously. 
“ Like to a spaniell wayting carefully 
Lest any should betray his lady treacherousty.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. vi. 26. 
tréach’-ér-olis-néss, s. [Eng. treacherous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being treacher- 
ous; breach of allegiance or faith ; faithless- 
ness ; perfidiousness, deceptiveness. 


réach’-ér-y, * trech -er-ie, * trecch- 
er-ye, *trech-er-y, *trich-er-ie, s. 
[Fr. tricherie, from tricher = to cheat, to cozen.] 
[TrReecueR.] Violation of allegiance, or of 
faith vu. vonfidence ; treason, perfidy, treacher- 
ous conduct. 


“In the Cabal itself the signs of disunion and 
ere ener y, began to appear."—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., 
Ars 


*tréach’-€t-our, s. [Treacuer.] A traitor. 
(Svenser: F. Q., I. x. 51.) 


trea’-cle, *tri’-a-cle, s. [Fr. triacle, from 
theriaque, from Lat. theriaca, theriace = an 
antidote against the bite of serpents or against 
poison, from Gr. @nptakds (thériakos) = belong- 
ing to wild or venomous animals; @npiov 
(thérion) = a wild beast ; Onpraxy (thériake) = 
an antidote against the bite of poisonous 


animals. Trench says it was made of viper’s 
flesh, and calls attention to the fact that the 
viper mentioned in Acts xxviii. 5 is called 
@npiov (thérion).] [THERrAc.] 

*1, An alleged antidote to the venom of 
serpents and other poisonous animals, made 
of viper’s flesh. 

“For a most strong treacle against these venomous 
heresies wrought our Saviour many a marvellous 

miracle,"—More. Works; Treatise on the Pussion, 
p. 1,357. 

2. The spume of sugar in sugar-refineries ; 
so called from resembling the ancient com- 
pound in appearance or supposed medicinal 
properties. Treacle is obtained in refining 
sugar; molasses is the drainings of crude 
suvar. The terms, however, are frequently 
used as synonymous. 

3. A saccharine fluid, consisting of the in- 
spissated juices or decoctions of certain vege- 
tables, as the sap of the birch, sycamore, &c. 

4, Pharm. : In doses of a teaspoonful and 
upwards treacle is a slight laxative. It is 
often given to children in combination with 
sulphur, 

| English treacle: 


Bot. : Teucriwm Scordiwm, 


treacle-mustard, s. 

Bot.: (1) Clypeola, a cruciferous genus 
(Loudon, &c.). (2) Erysimum cheiranthoides, a 
British crucifer, one or two feet high, with 
lanceolate leaves, yellow flowers, and short, 
nearly erect pods, It is found chiefly in the 
South of England, and is considered by Wat- 
son to be colonist. So named because it was 
formerly used as an ingredient in Venice 
treacle, a vermifuge once much in vogue 
(Prior). (3) Thlaspi arvense (Britten & Hol- 
land). [TREACLEWORT.] 


treacle-water, s. A compound cordial, 
distilled with a spirituous menstruum from 
any cordial and sudorific drugs and herbs, 
with a mixture of Venice treacle or theriac. 


treacle worm-seed, s.  [TREACLE- 
MUSTARD (2). | 


tréa’-cle-wort, s. [Eng. treacle, and wort.] 
Bot.: Thlaspi arvense. 


tréa’-cly, a. (Eng. treacl(e) ; -y.] Composed of 
or resembling treacle ; of the nature of treacle. 


tréad, *trede (pa. t. *trad, *trade, trod; 
pa. par. *treden, * troden, trodden), v.i. & t. 
[A.S. tredan (pa. t. treed, pa. par. treden) ; cogn. 
with Dut. treden ; Ger. treten (pa. t. trat, pa. 
par. getreten) ; Dan. trede; Sw. trdda; Goth. 
trudan (pa. t. trath) ; Icel. trodha (pa. t. tradh, 
pa. par. srodhinn).4 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To set the foot down on the ground; to 
press with the foot. 
“Tread softly.” Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 
2. To be set down on the ground; to press. 
“Every place whereon the soles of your feet shall 
tread shall be yours.’’— Deut. xi. 24, 

3. To walk or move with a more or less 
measured, stately, guarded, or cautious step. 
“Ye that] stately tread or lowly creep.” 

Milton: P. Ly V. 201, 
4, To move, to follow, to act. 
“Tnstead of treading in their footsteps."—Reynolds 
Discourses, vol. i., disc. 2. 
x 5. To copulate. (Now said only of the male 
ird. 
Me: When shepherds pipe on oaten straws ; 
When turtles tread.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To step on, to walk on. 
“'Tis hostile ground you tread,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xv. 900. 
2. To crush under the foot; to stamp or 
trample on. O 
“Through thy name will we tread them under that 
rise up against us.”—Psalm xliv. 5. 
3. To accomplish, perform, or execute with 
the feet ; to walk, to dance. 
“‘They have measured many a mile 
To tread a measure with you on this grass.” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
4, To put in action by the feet. 
“They tread their wine-presses, and suffer thirst,”— 
Job xxiv. 11, ; 
5. To copulate with; to cover. (Said of 
male birds.) 
“The cock that treads them.” 
Shukesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, $38, 
4 1. To tread down: To crush or destroy, 
as by walking or stamping on. 
“ Tread down the wicked.”—Jvb xl. 12. 


2. To tread on (or upon): 
(1) Lit.: To stamp or trample on; to set 
the foot on, as in contempt. 


“ Trimmphantly tread on thy couutry’s ruin, 
And bear the palin.”  Shakesp..: Coriolanus, Vv. & 


(2) Fig. : To follow closely. 
3. To tread on (or upon) the heels of: To 
follow close upon. 


“With many hundreds treading on his heels.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iv. 2, 
4, To tread out: 


(1) To press out with the feet by stamping. 


“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn.”—Deuteronomy xxv. 4. 


(2) To destroy, extinguish, or put out by 
stamping or treading on. 


** A little fire is quickly trodden out.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., iv. 8 


5. To tread the stage (or boards): To act asa@ 
stage-player ; to play iu a drama. 

6. To tread under foot : 

(1) Lit. : To tread or stamp on, 

(2) Fig.: To set the foot on, as in contempt; 
to treat with contempt. 

7. To tread water: In swimming, to move 
the feet and hands regularly up and down, 
while keeping the body in an erect position, 
in order to keep the head above the water, as 
when a swimmier is tired or the like, 


tréad, s. [TREapD, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A step, a stepping, a footstep; a prese- 
ing with the feet; walk. 


** He could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind.” 
Longfellow ; Landlord's Tale. 


2. Manner of stepping: as, That horse has 
a good tread. 
* 3. Way, track, path, road. 


**Cromwell is the king's secretary ; further, 
Stands in the gap and tread fur wore preferment.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIL., v.11, 


4, The act of copulating in birds. 

5. The cicatrice or germinating point on the 
yolk of an egg. 

6. That part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which touches the ground in walking. 

7. The part of a stilt upon which the foot 
rests. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carp. : The flat part of a step. 

2. Fort.: The top of the banquette, on 
which the soldiers stand to fire. 

3. Lathe: The upper surface of the bed 
between the headstock and the back centre. 

4, Railway : 

(1) The part of a wheel which bears upon 
the rail. 
a (2) The part of a rail upon which the wheels 

ear. 

5. Shipwright.: The length of a ship’s keel. 


6. Vehicles ; The bearing surface of the wheels 
of a carriage or of the runners of a sled. 


* tread-behind, s. A doubling; an en- 
deavour to escape by doubling. 

“ His tricks and tracks and tread-behinds.” 
Naylor: Reynard the Fox, p. 20, 

tread-softly, s. 

Bot. : Cnidoscolus stimulans ; a euphorbia- 
ceous plant growing in the Southern States 
of America. It has palmately-lobed leaves, 
with spreading hairs, which, when trodden 
upon by the bare feet of the negroes, sting 
them severely ; henve the English name. 


tread-wheel, s. 
A wheel turned by men 
| or animals, either by 
Hii climbing or pushing 
with the feet. In one 
form employed for 


TREAD-WHEEL. 


raising water a rope is wound directly around 
the axle, and has a bucket at each end; these 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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are alternately raised and lowered by re- 
versing the movement of the wheel. <A form 
of tread-wheel in which a donkey walks inside 
of a large wheel is used in pumping from the 
deep well of Carisbrook Castle; turn-spit 
dogs were formerly used in turning the spit 
upon which meat was roasted; and dogs are 
employed in some dairies to turn the barrel- 
churns or agitate the vertical dashers of 
lunger-churns. Like the modern treadmill, 
e tread-wheel was forinerly used as a means 
of punishment and prison discipline. 
“ At one of the proviucial prisons, at which a simi- 
lar use of the tread-wheel was made, the authurities 


recently declared that they could buy flour cheaper 
than tuey could grind it."—Daily News, Feb. 21, 1887. 


tréad’-ér, s. (Eng. tread, y.; -er.) One who 
treads. 


“The treaders shall tread out no wine in their 
presses.”—/saiah xvi. 10, 


tréad-le (le as el), * tréd’-dle, * tred-yl, 


s. [A.S. tredel.] |'TREAD.] 


1. A foot-lever connected by a rod to a 
erank to give motion to a lathe, sewing- 
machine, circular saw, or other small mechan- 
ism, A treadle is distinct from a pedal, 
whose use is in musical instruments to raise 
a damper, open a valve, work a bellows, or 
what not, and is not designed to produce a 
rotary motion, 

“While with her foot on the treadle she guided the 

wheel.” Longfellow : Miles Standish, iii. 

2. The albuminous cords which unite the 
yolk of the egy to the white; so called, because 
formerly believed to be the sperm of the cock. 


tréad’-mill, s. (Eng. trew, and mill.) A 
wheel driven by the weight of persons tread- 
ing upon the steps of the periphery. It is 
usually employed in prisons, where it forms 
part of the “hard labour” of persons con- 
victed. The usual form is a wheel sixteen feet 
long and five in diameter, several such wheels 
being coupled together when necessary for 
the accommodation of the prisoners. The 
circumfereuce of each has twenty-four equi- 
distant steps.. Each prisoner works in a 


TREADMILL. 


separate compartment, and has the benefit 
of a hand-rail. The wheel makes two revolu- 
tions per minute, which is equivalent to a 
vertical asceut of thirty-two feet. The power 
may be utilized in grinding grain or turning 
machinery. The treadmill is a feature of 
English prison discipline, and sometimes is 
not revolved to any useful effect, a brake 
being simply attached to the axle, forming a 
seat for the warder, who regulates the work 
or speed by moving toward or from the onter 
end of the lever. Its use, as part of the 
machinery of ‘hard labour” in prisons, is now 
greatly restricted, as the weak and the strong 
are by it compelled to equal exertion. 


“.réague, s. (Sp., Port., & Ital. tregua; Low 
Lat. treuga, fron O. H. Ger. triuwa; Goth. 
triggva.) [TIruce, True.) A truce. 

“She them besought, during their quiet treague, 
Into her lodgings to repaire a while.” 
Spenser : F. Q., IJ. il. 83. 
tréas’-on, * trais-on, * trays-on, * treis- 
on, *treis-un, *tres-on, * tres-oun, s. 
[O. Fr. traison (Ir. trahison), from Lat. tradi- 
tionem =a handing over, surrender, from 
tralo = to hand over; O. Fr. trair (Fr. 
trahir)=to betray.) [TRApDITION, TRATTOR.] 
A letraying, treachery, or breach of faith, 
especially by a subject against his sovereign, 


_ liege lord, or chief authority of a state. There 


were a number of different species of treason 
against the sovereign, according to English 


Statute law dating from the time of Ed- 


ard IIL. 


i, bOY; 
a % 


treader—treasurer 


1. Compassing or imagining the death of 
the king, of his queen, or of the eldest son 
and heir. 

2. The second species of treason is, ‘if a 
man do violate the king’s companion, or the 
king’s eldest daughter unmarried, or the wife 
of the king’s eldest son and heir.” By the 
king's companion is meant his wife; and by 
violation is understood carnal knowledge, as 
well without force as with it; and this is high 
treason in both parties, if both be consenting. 
The plain intention of this law is to guard the 
blood royal from any suspicion of bastardy, 
whereby the succession to the crown might 
be rendered dubious. 


3. The third species of treason is, ‘‘if a 
man do levy war against our lord the king in 
his realm.” And this may be done by taking 
arms, not only to dethrone the king, but 
under pretence to reform religion, or the laws, 
or to remove evil counsellors, or other griev- 
ances whether real or pretended, 


4, “‘If a man be adherent to the king’s 
enemies in his realm, giving to them aid and 
comfort in the realm, or elsewhere, he is guilty 
of high treason.” This must likewise be proved 
by some overt act, as by giving them intelli- 
gence, by sending them provisions, by selling 
them arms, by treacherously surrendering a 
fortress or the like. . 

5. “Ifa man counterfeit the king’s great or 
privy seal,” this is also high treason. 


6. The next species of treason mentioned in 
the statute is, ‘‘if a nan counterfeit the king’s 
money ; and if a man bring false money into 
the realm counterfeit to the money of Eng- 
land, knowing the money to be false, to mer- 
chandise and make payment withal.” 


7. The last species of treason ascertained 
by this statute, is ‘‘if a man slay the chan- 
cellor, treasurer, or the king’s justices of the 
one bench or the other, justices in eyre, or 
justices of assize, and all other justices 
assigned to hear and determine, being in 
their places doing their offices.” 

Of these forms of treason the three numbered 
5, 6, and 7 are not now regarded as such. In 
the United States treason against the ruler 
cannot exist, the people in their collective 
capacity being sovereign, and the President 
the chosen seryant of their will. Treason here, 
therefore, is limited to levying war against the 
country or in giving aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the state. It implies the assem] ling 
of a body of men for the purpose of overturning 
or resisting the government by force. Treason 
was formerly punished by the condemned 
person being drawn on a hurdle to the place 
of execution, there hanged and disembowelled, 
and afterwards beheaded and. quartered, a 
conviction being followed by attainder and 
forfeiture of lands and goods. The punishment 
for treason in England is now hanging only. 
In the United States it is death, or, at the 
discretion of the court, imprisonment with 
hard labor for not less than five years anda 
fine of not less than $10,000. 

“On this occasion the Parliament supposed him to 
have been guilty only of a single tveason, and sent him 
to the Castle of Edinburgh "—Macaulay.: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxi. 

treason-felony, s. 

English Law: The offence of compassing 
or devising, or intending to depose or deprive 
the present queen from her throne, or to levy 
war within the realm, in order to forcibly 
con:pel her to change her measures, or to in- 
timidate either Honse of Parliament, or to 
excite an invasion in any of her Majesty’s 
dominions. Treason-felony was defined by 
the Crown and Government Security Act, 
11 Vict., c. 12 (1848), by which certain trea- 
sons, till then capital offences, were mitigated 
to felonies, punishable with penal servitude 
for life, or for any term not less than five 
years. The Fenians in Ireland were tried 
under this act in 1865 and 1866. 


tréas’-6n-a-ble, a. (Eng. treason; -able.] 
Pertaining to or involving the crime of 
treason; consisting of or partaking of the 
nature of treason. 


“In these dens were manufactured treasonable 
works of all classes and sizes.”—Jacaulay. Hist. Lng., 
xvi. 


tréas’-dn-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. trensonable ; 


-ness.] The quality or state of being treason- 

able. 

/-6n-a-bly, adv. (Eng. treasonad(le); 
In a treasonable manner ; by treason, 


tre 
-ly. 


ay 
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* tréas'-On-oils, a. 
Treasonable. 
“ Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 
I would not taste thy treusonous otter.” 
Milton: Comus, 702 
tréas’-ure (s as zh), * tres-or, * tres- 
our, s. [Kr. trésor, from Lat. thesaurum, 
accus. of thesaurus =a treasure, from Gr. 
O@ncavpds (thésuuros) = a treasure, a store, & 
hoard, from the saine root as riOnue (tithémi) 
= to place, to lay up; Ital. & Sp. tesoro; Port 
thesouro. } 
1. Wealth accumulated or hoarded; par. 
ticularly, a stock or store of inouey in reserve. 


“ An inveiftory, importing 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuffs.” Shakesp.: Henry V/1/., iii. 2 


2. A great quantity of anything collected 
for future use. 


““We have treasures in the field, of wheat, and of 
barley, and of oil, and of honey."—J/eremiah xli. 8. ’ 


3. Something very much valued or prized. 
“Ye shall be a peculiar treasure to me.”—Exodus 
xix. 5. 


[Eng. treason; -ous.] 


* treasure-city, s. A city for stores and 
magazines. 
“ And they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom 
and Raamses.”—#xodus i, 11. 


treasure-flower, s. 
Bot. :; Gazania, a genus of Gorteriez. 


treasure-house, s. A store or building 
in which treasures are stored or kept ; a place 
where treasured or highly valued things are 


kept. 
“ Honourably effaced by debts 

Which her poor treusure-house is coutent to owe,” 

Wordsworth : Kxcursioy, bk, vil. 
treasure-trove, s. [Eng. treasure, and 
O. Fr. trove (Fr. trouvé) = found.) 

Law: Any money or coin, gold, silver, 
plate, or bullion, found hidden in the earth or 
other private place, the owner thereof being 
unknown. In the United States treasure trove 
usually belongs to the individual who finds it, 
although in Louisiana it is dealt with under the 
French civil code, derived from the rule of old 
Roman law. In Englan/ the treasure belongs te 
the Crown, If the owner is known, or is ascer- 
tained after the treasure is found, he is entitled 
to it. Concealing or appropriating treasure- 
trove is an indictable offence, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. If it be found in the 
sea, or upon the earth, it does not belong to the 
Crown, but to the finder, if no owner appears. 


treasure-vault, s. A vault, cellar, or 
similar place, where treasure, stores, &c., are 
kept. 

“To Rokeby treasure-vaults |" 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 4. 
tréas’-ure (s as zh), v.t. [TReAsURE, s.] 

1. To hoard up; to lay up in store ; to col- 
lect and hoard, as money or other precious 
things or valuables, either for future use or 
for the sake of preserving them from harm or 
damage ; to accumulate. (Generally followed 
by up.) : 

“Yet, faith if I must needs afford 
To spectre watching treasured hoard.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iii. 1%. 
2. To retain carefully in the mind or heart. 
“That not a dram, nor a dose, nora scruple of this 
precious love of yours is lost, but is safely treasur'd in 
my breast."— Howell: Letters, bk. i. let. 17. 

3. To regard as very precious ; to prize. 

* 4. Toenrich; to make precious. 

“ Treasure thou some place with beauty’s treasure.” 

Shakesp. - Sonnet 6, 
tréas-—ur-ér (s as zh), * tres-er-er, 
* treas-our-er, * threas-ur-er, 
*threas-or-or, * treas-ur-or, s. [Fr. 
trésorier ; Sp. tesorero ; Port. thesoureiro ; Ital, 
tesoriere.} Ou? who has charge of.a treasure 
or treasury; an Officer who receives the public 
money arising from taxes, duties, and other 
sources of revenue, takes charge of the saine, 
and disburses it upon orders drawn by the 
proper authority ; one who has the charge of 
collected funds, such as those belonging te 

incorporated coinpanies or private societies. 

“ And bad vnto his treasowrers, 
That thei his trensour all about — 
Departe amounge the poure route.” 

Gower: 0. A., ti 
¥ *1. Lord High Treasurer; Formerly the 
third great officer of the Crown, having under 
his charge and government all the king's re- 
venue, which was kept in the exchequer; the 
office is now abolislied, its duties being per- 
formed by commissioners entitled Lords of the 

Treasury. (Huylish.) 

*2. Lord High Treasurer of Scotland: An 


pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghia, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f% 
1, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion =zhtn, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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treasurership—treatment 


officer whose duty it was to examine and pass 
the accounts of the sheriffs and others con- 
cerned in levying the revenues of the king- 
dom, to receive resignations of lands, and 
other subjects, and to revise, compound, and 
pass signatures, gifts of tutory, &e. In 1663 
the Lord High Treasurer was declared presi- 
dent of the Court of Exchequer. 


3. County and State Treasurers: In the United 
States each county and state has its treasurer— 
officers elected by the people,-and whose duty 
it is to receive, care for, and disburse the 
receipts from taxes, &c. Each state has its 
own laws concerning these, and safeguards 
around the control of the public money. The 
city treasurer has the same duties to perform 
with municipal funds, and the United States 
Treasurer with national funds. In England the 
county treasurer takes charge of county funds, 
which are raised by rates through the over- 
seers of every parish, and applied for the 
maintenance of the police, county roads, 
bridges, &c, The office is generally filled by 
a leading county banker, 


tréas'-ur-ér-ship (5 as zh), *treas-ur- 
or-ship, s. (Eng. treasurer; -ship.] The 
office or dignity of a treasurer. 


“Thomas Brandingham bishop of Exeter and lord 
treaauror, was discharged of his office of treaswror- 
ship.” —Holinshed : Chronycle; Rich, II. (an. 1381). 


“tréas-ur-éss (s as zh), * treas-our- 
esse, s. [Eng. treasur(er); -ess.] A female 
who has charge of a treasure. 

“*You, Lady Muse, whom Jove the counsellor 

Begot of Memory, wisdom's treasuress.” 
Davies : Immort. of the Soul, 

* tréas'-tir-olis, a. [Eng. treasur(e) ; -ous.] 
Worthy to be cherished and prized; of great 
value. : 

“* Goddess full of grace, 
And treasuwrous angel to all the human race,” 
hapman.: Homer ; Hymn to Earth, 
tréas'-tir-y (sas zh), *treas-ur-ie, *tres- 
er-ye, * tres-or-ie, * tres-or-ye, s. [Fr. 
trésorerie ; Sp. & Ital. tesoreria.] 

1, A place or building in which treasure is 
deposited; a store-place for wealth; par- 
ticularly, a place where the public revenues 
are deposited and kept, and where money is 
disbursed to defray the expenses of govern- 
ment ; also, a place where the funds of an 
incorporated company or private society are 
deposited and disbursed. 

2. A department of government, having 
control over the management, collection, and 
expenditure of the public revenue. 

{| United States Treasury: The duties of this 
department are performed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the second in rank among the 
members of the President’s Cabinet, and in 
some respects the first in importance. The 
collection of the revenue, customs and internal, 
and the financial business of the government 
generally, fall under his control, and all pay- 
ment of moneys from the Treasury are made 
under his warrant. His other duties include 
the superintendence of the coinage, the 
national banks, the custom houses, the marine 
hospitals, and life-saving service, and the 
coast survey and lighthouse system. One of 
his most important duties is the management 
of the public debt, left as a. burden upon the 
country by the Civil War. The business of 
the department is an enormous one, the 
disbursements of the Treasury in the ten years 
from 1880 to 1890 having been more than seven 
billions of dollars. 

English Treasury : The duties of this depart- 
ment were formerly performed by the Lord 
High Treasurer (q.v.), but are now entrusted 
to a board of commissicners entitled Lords 
of the Treasury. The commissioners are 
five in number. The First Lord of the 
Treasury is, as a rule, the Prime Minister, 
or head of the government. He must be 
B member of one of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The office is frequently combined 
with another in the ministry : thus, the First 
Lord at times holds the office of Secretary of 
Btate for Foreign Affairs. The virtual head 

of the Treasury is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with which office that of First Lord 
is sometimes united. He must be a member 
of the Honse of Commons, and exercises 
complete control over the expenditure of the 
different branches of the service. He pre- 
pares the annual estimate of the state ex- 
eae and of the ways and means by which 
it is proposed to meet them, and lays this 
statement, commonly called the Budget, before 


the House of Commons. The three remaining 
Lords of the Treasury, called the Junior 
Lords, have little beyond formal duties to 
perform. Several important government de- 
partments, as the Board of Inland Revenue, 
the Post-office, Woods and Forests, &c., are 
under the general authority or regulation of 
the Treasury. 


3. The officers of the Treasury department. 
[2.] 


4, A repository, storehouse, or other place 
for the reception of valuable objects. 

5. A collection of, or a book containing 
(generally in a small compass), valuable in- 
formation or facts on any subject; anything 
from which wisdom, wit, or knowledge may 
be abundantly derived: as, a treasury of 
botany, a treasury of wit. 

* 6, A treasure. 


treasury-bench, s. The front bench 
or row of seats in the House of Commons, on 
the right hand of the Speaker, which is appro- 
priated to the chief members of the British 
ministry. 


treasury-board, s, The five Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury. (Znglish.) 


treasury-note, s. A demand note is- 
sued by the Treasury and payable in coin; a 
legal tender for all debts and dues, unless 
otherwise stipulated by contract. 


treasury-warrant, s. A duly signed 
and countersigned order on the Treasury for a 
specified sum of money. 


treat, *trayte, *treate, *treat-en, 
* trete, *tret-en, * tret-y, v.t. &i. [Fr. 
traiter = to treat, from Lat. tracto =to handle, 
frequent. from traho (pa. par. tractus)=to 
draw.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To behave to or towards; to conduct 
one’s self to or towards in a particular manner ; 
to act well or ill towards; to use in any way. 

“ At present they have but little idea of treating 
others as themselves (would wish to be treated, but 
treat them as they expect to be treated,’—Cook: 
Second Voyage, bk. ii, ch. v. 

2. To handle or develop in a particular 
manner, in writing or speaking, or by the 
process of art. 

“ Zeuxis aud Polygnotus treated their subjects in 
their pictures, as Homer did in his poetry.”—Dryden: 
Dufresnoy. 

3. To manage in the application of remedies : 
as, To treat a disease or a patient. 

4, To subject to the action of: as, To treat 
a substance with sulphuric acid. 

* 5. To discourse of ; to speak of or on; to 
discuss. 

“ And thei camen to Cafarnaum and whanne thei 
weren in the hous he axide hem what tretiden ye in 
the weye?”"—Wycliffe: Mark ix. 

* 6. To negotiate, to settle. 

“ To treate a pesce atwene both prynces.”"—Fabyan : 

Chronycle, ch. cciv. 

7. To entertain, without expense to the 
guest; to pay the expense of an entertain- 
ment, food, or drink (especially the last) for, 
as a compliment, or as a sign of goodwill or 
friendliness. 

“ Our generous scenes are for pure love repeated, 
And if you are not pleased at least you're treated.” 
Prior : Prol. spoken in Westminster School (1695). 

8. To look upon or consider. 


“The Court of Rome treats it as the immediate 
suggestion of Hell—open to no forgiveness."—/De 
Quincey > Military Nun, sec. v., p. 11. 


* 9, To entreat, to beseech, to solicit. 
B. Intransitive: 


1. To discuss, to discourse; to make dis- 
cussion or discourse of. (Generally followed 
by of.) 

“ Now wol I speke of others false and grete 
A word or two, as olde bookes trete.” 
Chaucer; €. T., 12,498, 

2. To discuss terms of accommodation or 
agreement ; to negotiate. 

“He was now not only willing, but impatient to 

treat."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

3. To come to terms of accommodation ; to 

agree. 
“* He sende, and so betwene hem tweyne 

They treaten that the citee all 

Was christned.” Gower: ©. A., ii. 

4. To make gratuitous entertainment; to 
pay for food, drink, or entertainments for 
another or others. [TREATING, ©. 2.] 


{ To treat with: To negotiate with ; to pro- 


pose and receive terms for adjusting differ- 
ences. 


treat, s. (Treat, v.] 

*1, Parley, conference, treaty. 

2. An entertainment given as a compliment 
or expression of goodwill. 

“She and the girl were attendin 
the annual treat at a Convalescen 
dren.”— Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 

3. Something given at an entertainment; 
hence, something which affords pleasure or is 
peculiarly enjoyable ; an unusual pleasure or 
gratification. 

“We don't have meat every day . .. and it isa 
treat to me to get a dinner like this.”—TZhackeray: 
Book of Snobs, ch. xxxv. 

{ G) School Treat: A treat given to Sunday 
or day scholars at any period of the year, but 
especially in summer, when it generally takes 
the form of an excursion for a day to the 
country or to the sea-side, It has become a 
standing institution of English Sunday-school 
life. 

(2) To stand treat ; To pay the expenses of an 
entertainment, &c., for another or others ; to 
entertain gratuitously ; to treat. 


with donkeys at 
Home for Chil- 


*treat’-a-ble, * tret-a-ble, a. 
able.] 
1. Moderate; not violent. 


‘The heats or the colds of seasons are less treatable 
than with us.”—Temple, 


2. Tractable; easy to manage or come to 
terms with. 
“These lordes founde the kyng of Englande 80 treat- 
able."—Berners : Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. i., ch. ecx. 
3. Capable of being treated, discussed, or 
handled. 


* tréat—a-bly, adv. 
Moderately, tractably. 
“‘Leisurely and treatubly, as became a matter of so 
great importance.”"—Vuller : Worthies ; General. 
tréat’-ér, s. [Eng. treat, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who treats, handles, or discourses 
on a subject. 


“Speeches better becoming a senateof Venice, where 
the treatevs are perpetual princes."—Wotton: Re- 
mains, p. 432. 


2. One who entertains. 


[Fr. trait- 


(Eng. treatab(le); -ly.] 


tréat’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [TREAT, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of one who treats. 


2. Specifically, the act of bribing in parlia- 
mentary or other elections with meat or drink. 
Every candidate who corruptly gives, causes 
to be given, or is accessory to giving, or pays, 
wholly or in part, expenses for meat, drink, 
entertainment, or provision for any person, 
before, during, or after an election, in order 
to be elected, or for being elected, or for cor- 
ruptly influencing any person to give or 
refrain from giving his vote, is guilty of treat- 
ing, and forfeits £50 to any informer, with 
costs. Every voter who corruptly accepts 
meat, drink, or entertainment, shall be in- 
eapable of voting at such election, and his 
vote shall be void. (Zinglish.) 


* treating-house, s. A restaurant. 


“ His first jaunt is to a treating-house."—Gentleman 
Instructed, p. 479. 


tréat’-ise, * treat-yse, * tret-yse, *tret- 
is, s. [O. Fr. traictis, treitis, tretis = well 
handled or nicely made.] 

1, A written composition on some particular 
subject, in which its principles are discussed 
or explained. It may denote a composition 
of any length, but it implies more form, 
method, and fulness than an essay. 


“When we write a treatise, we consider the subject 
throughout, We strengthen it with arguments—we 
clear it of objections—we enter into details—and in 
short, we leave nothing uusaid that properly apper- 
tains to the subject."—G@ilpin : Preface to Sermons, i. 


* 2. Discourse, talk, tale. 
“* Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse.” 
Shakesp. > Venus & Adonis, 774. 
* treat’-is-ér, *treat-is-—or, s. [Eng. 
treatis(e) ; -er.] One who writes a treatise. 


‘“*T tremble to speak it in the language of this black- 
fears treatiser."—Featley: Dippers Dipt, p. 69. 


tréat’-mént, s. [Fr. traitement.) (TREAT, v.] 


1, The act or manner of treating or han- 

dling a subject. 

“Scarce au humour or character which they have 
not used: all comes wasted to us, and were they to 
entertain this age, they could not now make such 
plenteous treatment."—Dryden, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite ci, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


Se eS. 


| 


tréat’-y, *tret-ee, s. 


' 
nations 


treature—treckschuyt 
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2. Management, manipulation; manner of 
mixing or combining, of decomposing, or the 
like : as, the treatment of subjects in chemical 
experiments. 

3. The act or manner of treating or apply- 
ing remedies to; the mode or course pursued 
for remedial purposes; as, the treatment of a 
disease. 

4, Usage; manner of treating or using; 
behaviour towards, whether good or bad, 

“ His assurances of their future security and honour- 

able trentment."—Anson: Voyages, bk. ii., ch. v. 

*§, The act of treating or entertaining ; en- 

tertainment. 


'tréat’-ure, s. [Treat, v.] Treatment. 


“All erthly kynges may know that theyr powers be 
vayuie, and that none is worthy to haue the name of a 
kynee but he that hath all thynges subiecte to his 
hestes, as here is shewed, by worchyuge of his treature 
by this water."—Fubyan : Chronycle, ch. cevi. 


(0. Fr. traicté; Fr. 


traité=a treaty; prop. pa. par. of O, Fr. 
traicter ; Fr. traiter = to treat (q.v.). } 


1. The act of treating or negotiating ; nego- | 


tiation ; the act of treating for the adjustment 
of differences, or for forming an agreement: 
as, To try to settle matters by treaty. 

*2. A proposal tending to an agreement; 
an eutieaty. 

“T must 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
Aud palter in the depths of lowness.” 
Shakesp. ° Antony & Cleopatra, iil. 11. 

3. An agreement upon terms between two 
or more persons. 

“ Then she began a treaty to procure, 

And stablish terms betwixt both their requests,” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. ii. 32. 

4, Specifically, an agreement, contract, or 
league between two or more nations or so- 
vereigns, formally signed by commissioners, 
duly accredited, and solemnly ratified by the 
several sovereigns or supreme authorities of 
each state. Treaties include all the various 
transactions into which states enter between 
themselves, such as treaties of peace, or of 
alliance, offensive or defensive, truces, con- 
ventions, &c. Treaties may be entered into 
for political or commercial purposes, in which 
latter form they are usually temporary. The 

ower of entering into and ratifying treaties 
S$ vested in monarchies in the sovereign; in 
republics it is vested in the chief magistrate, 
seuate, or executive council ; in the United 
States it is vested in the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. Treaties 
muy be entered into and signed by the-duly 
authorized diplomatic agents of different 
‘states, but such treaties are subject to the 
approval and ratification of the supreme au- 
thorities.. 

| The most important European treaties 
of the century have been: the Treaty of 
Amiens, between Great Britain on the one 
part and France, Spain, and Holland on the 
other, signed March 25-7, 1802 ; the Treaty of 
Paris, between France on the one part and 
Austria, Russia, Great Britain, and Prussia on 
the other, signed May 30, 1814; the Treaty of 
Vienna (which long constituted the basis of 
the public law of Kurope), between Austria, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prus- 
sia, Russia, and Sweden, signed June 9, 1815; 
the Treaty of Paris, between Russia on the 
one aud and France, Great Britain, Sardinia, 
and Turkey on the other, March 30, 1856; the 
Treaty of Villafranca, of which the prelimin- 
aries were signed between France and Austria 
on July 12, 1859; the Treaty of Frankfort, 
between Germany ani France, signed May 10, 
1871; the Treaty of San Stefano, between 
Russia and Turkey, March 8, 1878; the Treaty 
of Berlin, again between Russia and Turkey, 
with the assent of the other European Powers, 
Aug. 3, 1878. 

4 The United States has concluded numerous 
treaties with European and other powers, 
several of them of high importance, Among 
these may be uamed the treaty of alliance, 
amity, &v.., with France, in 1778; the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain, in 1783; the treaty 
of financial adjustment with Great Britain in 
1794, kiiown as Jay’s Treaty; the Washington 
reviprocity treaty with Great Britain in 1854, 
respecting the Newfoundland fisheries, com- 
Mierce, &e.; the treaty with the same country 
of 1871 in settlement of the Alabama claims, 
the Bement of which were in part offset by 
the fis 


country in respect to the relations of the two 


tréb’-i-is, s. 


tréb-le (le as el), * treb-ble, a., adv., & 


ery award of $5,500,000 made to Great © 
Britain in 1877; and treaties with the same | 


important treaties were those made with the 
Barbary States with the purpose of putting an 
end to piratical attacks upon and capture of 
American merchant vessels; the treaty of 
commercial alliance with Japan in 1854, in 
which that country gave up its old policy of 
seclusion, and various others made with the 
nations of Europe aud America. 


[The fictitious name of a de- 
pendent and parasite to whom Juvenal (y. 19) 
offered advice.] 


Entom. : A genus of Caligide. Head buckler- 
shaped, with no sucking disks on the large 
frontal plates ; thorax three-jointed, four pairs 
of legs with long plumose hairs, the fourth 
pair slender, two-branched ; second pair of 
foot-jaws two-jointed, not framed into a 
sucking disk. Trebius caudatus is parasitic 
on the skate. The male is much larger thar 
the female. 


(O. Fr. treble, treible= triple, from Lat. tri- 
plum, accus. of triplus= triple, from tres = 
three. Treble and triple are doublets.) 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Triple, threefold. 


“* But to speak them were a deadly sin, 

And for having but thought them wy heart within, 

A treble penance must be done.” 

; Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 13. 

II. Music: 

1, Of or pertaining to the highest vocal or 
instrumental part, sung by boys, or played by 
violins, oboes, clarinets, or other instruments 
of acute tone. 

“It is evident, that the percussion of the greater 
quantity of air, causeth the baser sound ; and the less 
quantity the more treble sound.”—Bacon; Nat. Hist., 

78. 

2. Playing or singing the highest part or 
most acute tone; as, a treble voice, a treble 
violin, &c. 

* B, As adv.: Triply, trebly, threefold. 


*** We will double 
What ever Hemskirk then hath promis’d thee,’ 
“ And I'll deserve it trebdle.'” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Beggar’s Bush, iv. L 


C, As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Three times as much, 

II, Music: 

1. The highest vocal or instrumental part, 
sung by boys, or played by violins, flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, or other instruments of 
acute tone, The treble or soprano voice is 
the most flexible of all vocal registers: its 
ordinary compass is from middle C upwards 
to the extent of a twelfth, its exceptional 
range a fifteenth, or even beyond this. 


2. A soprano voice, a soprano singes. 
“ Come good wonder, 
Let you and I be jogging: your starved trebble 
Will waken the rude watch else.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; The Chances, i. 6. 
*3. A musical instrument. 


“Their son . .. playing upon his treble, as he calls 
it, with which he earns part of his living.”—Pepys: 
Diary, Sept. 17, 1663, 

treble-barrel pump, s. A pump having 
three barrels connected witha common suction- 
pipe. The pistons are operated by a three- 
throw crank, the cranks being set at angles of 
120°, so that each piston is always at a differ- 
ent part of the stroke from either of the 
others, and a continuous flow produced. 


treble-block, s. 
Naut.: A block with three sheaves, ordi- 
narily used as & purchase-block. 


treble clef, s. 
Music: The G clef on the second line of the 


stave, used for treble voices and instruments — 


of high and medium pitch, such as flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, horns, violins, and trumpets, 
[CLEF. ] 
treble-cylinder steam-engine, s. 
Steam: An engine having a pair of large 


cylinders for the continuation of the expan- | 


sion, one at each side of the small cylinder. 


* treble-dated, a. Living thrice as long 


as man. 
“ And thou, treble-dated crow.” 
Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 17, 


treble - shovel plough, s. A plough 
having three shares ; a form of cultivator. 
treble-tree, s. 


Vehicles: A whiffletree for three horses; an 
equalizer. 


in Central America, &c. Other | tr&b’-le dle as el), v.t. & i, (TREBLE, a.] 


tré-cén’-td (¢ as ch), s. 


‘b6y; poUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shim; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, c. = bel, del 
. ‘ { 


A. Transitive: 


1. To make thrice as much ; to multiply by 
three; to make threefold. 
“A volume re-written, trebled in size, and covering 
a much larger area than the original,"—Field, July 16, 
1887. 
*2. To utter in a treble voice or key; to 
whine out. 
“He outrageously 
(When T accused him) trebled his reply.” 
Chapman, 
B. Intrans. : To become threefold or thrice 
as much. 
“Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles 


and trebles upon him, so doth his inability to pay it.” 
—Swift. 


* tréb’-le-néss (le as el), * treb-ble-ness, 


s. [Eng. treble, a. ; -ness.] 


1, The quality or state of being treble or 
threefold. 


2. The quality or state of being treble in 
sound or note, 


“The just and measured proportion of the air per- 
cussed, towards the baseness or trebbleness of tones, is 
one of the greatest secrets in the contemplation of 
sounds; for it discovereth the true coincidence of 
tones into diapasons; which is the return of the same 
sound." —Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 183, 


tréb’-lét, s. [TRiBcer.] 
tréb’-ly, adv. (Eng. treb(le), a.; -ly.] Inatreble 


manner; in a threefold manner, degree, or 
quantity ; triply. 


tréb'-ii-chét, treb-uc-ket, s.  [Fr. tré- 


buchet (O. Fr. trebuquet, trabuquet), from tré- 
bucher = to stumble, to tumble; O. Fr. tre- 
buquier = to overbalance, to bear down by 
weight, from Lat. trans = across, and O. Fr. 
buc = the trunk of the body; O. H. Ger. 
buk = the belly.) 

*1. Archeol.: A warlike engine formerly 
used for hurling stones. A heavy weight on 
the short end of a lever was suddenly released, 


TREBUCHET. 


raising the light end of the longer arm con- 
taining the missile, and discharging it with 
great rapidity. It was used by besiegers for 
making a breach, or for casting stones and 
other missiles into the besieged town or castle, 
“TA] trebuchet [is] a warlike engine of the Middle 
Ages, used to throw stones, fiery material, and oiler 
projectiles employed in the attack and defence of forti- 
fied Wee by means of counterpoise. At the long end 
of a lever was fixed a sling to hold the projectile; at 
the short end a heavy weight, which furnished the 
necessary moving force.”—Brande & Cox. 
2, A kind of balance or scales used in weigh- 
ing. 
3. A tumbrel or ducking-stool. 
4, A kind of trap. 


tré-cént-ist, s. [TREcENTo.] 


Art: (See extract). 


“Antonio Cesari (died in 1828) was the chief of the 
Trecentists, a school which carried its love of the 
Italian authors of the fourteenth century to affecta- 
tion."—Ripley & Dana: Amer. Cyclop., ix. 464 


[Ital. = three hun- 
dred, but used for thirteen hundred.] 

Art: A term applied to the style of art 
which prevailed in Italy in the fourteenth 


century. Also called sometimes the Early 
Style of Italian art. 


tré-chom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. zpéxw (irechd) = to 


run, and pérpoyv (metron) =a measure.) A 
kind of odometer or contrivance for ascertain- 
ing the distance run by vehicles. 


*trech-our, s. [TREACHER.] 
tréck’-schuyt (uy as 61), s. [Dut., from 
trecken, trekken = to draw, and schuit =a boat.] 


A covered boat, drawn by horses or cattle, 


y 
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and formerly much used for conveying goods 
and passengers on the Dutch and Flemish 
canals. 


tré-cil’-li-a, s. [Named after M. Trécal, an 
eminent French vegetable anatomist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Artocarpacee. Senegal 
trees, having a globose fruit a foot or more in 
diameter, full of small elliptical nuts, with 
an eatable embryo. 


tréd’-dic,s. [TReADLE.] 
1. The same as TREADLE (q.Vv.). 
* 2. A prostitute, a strumpet. 
3. (Pl.): Dung of she~> or of hares, 


*trede-foule, s. [Mid. “ng. trede=tread, 
aud fowle =fowl.] A treader of hens; a cock. 


*tre-dille’, *tra-dille’, * tre-drille, s. 
(Fr. trois; Lat. tres=three.] A game at 
cards played by three persons. 


“Twas plaving at eighteen-pence tredrille with the 
Duchss of Newcastle and Lady Brown,”— Walpole ‘ 
Letters, iii. 464. 


tree, *tre (pl. * treen, * tren, trees), s. [A.S. 
treo, treow=a tree, dead wood, or timber; 
cogn. with Icel. tré; Dan. tre; Sw. tra= 
timber; trdd=a tree; Goth. triu, genit. 
triwis =a tree, a piece of wood; Russ. drevo = 
a@ tree; Wel. derw=an oak; Ir. darag, darog 
an oak; Gr. dpis (drus) = an oak, Sdpu (doru) 
=a spear-shaft; Sanse. dru = woou.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

* (2) Wood, timber. 

“ Not oneli vessels of gold and of silver, but also of 

tree and erthe,”— Wycliffe: 1 Timothy ii. 20. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Something more or less resembling a 
tree, consisting of a stem and stalk or 
branches. 

“ Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit.” 
Stepney: Juvenal, viii. 10, 

* (2) A cross. 

“Whom also they slew, hanging him on a tree.”— 
Acts x. 39. (BR. V.) 

(3) The gallows. In this sense usually in 
Composition, cr with an adjective as, the 
fatal tree, the triple tree. [GALLOWS-TRER, 
TYBURN-TREB. ] 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot.: Any woody plant rising from the 

ound, with a trunk, and perennial in dura- 
ion; anarboresvent plantas distinguished from 
a shrub, an undershrub, and an herb. The clas- 
sification of plants which at first suggests itself 
as the most natural one is into trees, shrubs, 
and herbs, This is still the popular classi- 
tication as it was that of the oldest observers 
(ef. 1 Kings iv. 33); but it violates all natural 
affinities, and has long since been abandoned 
by botanists. Trees occur in many orders, 
their steins varying in structure according to 
the sub-kingdoms to which they belong. They 
may be exogenous, or of that modification of 
the exogenous stem which existsin gymnogens, 
or may be endogenous or acrogenous. [AcRo- 
GEN, ExoGEN, ENDOGEN, GYMNOGEN.] Theage 
of certain trees, especially of Exogens, is 
often great, and, when cut down, the number 
of years they have existed can be ascertained 
by counting the annzal zones. Von Martius 
describes the trunks of certain locust-trees 
in Brazil as being eighty-four feet in cireum- 
fereice and sixty feet where the boles become 
eylindrical. From counting the annual rings 
of one, he formed the opinion that it was 
of about the age of Homer ; another estimate 
increased the age to 4,104 years, but a third 
one maile the tree first grow up 2,052 years 
froin the publication of Martius’s book (1820). 
A baobab-tree (Adansonia digitata) in Senegal 
was computed by Adanson, A.D. 1794, to be 
6,150 years old; but he made his calculations 
from the measurement of only a fragment of 
the cross section, and, as zones differ much 
in breadth, this method of computation in- 
volves considerable risk of error. Sir Joseph 
Hooker rejects the conclusion. Most trees 
are deciduous, t.e, have deciduous leaves, 
a few are evergreen. To the latter kind 
belong those coniferous trees which form 
80 conspicuous a feature in the higher tem- 
Perate latitudes, while deciduous trees pre- 
vail in lower latitudes. Many of the wild 
trees of our fvurests have inconspicuous 
flowers, which appear so early that the un- 
observant fail to take note of them at all; 


treculia—tree 


the fruit-trees generally have conspicuous 
flowers, The planting of trees designed for 
timber is now more attended to than for- 
merly, and their cultivation in the squares 
of cities and along the sides of wide streets 
has been recently recommended, and to a 
certain extent commenced. 


2. Mech. : A generic name for many wooden 
pieces in machines or structures, as 

(1) Vehicles: 

(a) The bar on which the horse or horses 
pull, as single, double, treble, whiffle, swingle 
trees. 

(6) The axle. Also known as axletree. 

(2) Harness: The frame for a saddle; a 
saddle-tree, harness-tree, gig-tree. 

(3) Shipbuild.: A bar or beam in a ship, as 
chess-tree, cross-tree, rough-tree, trestle-tree, 
waste-tree (q.V.). 

(4) Mill. : The bar supporting a mill-spindle. 

(5) A vertical pipe in some pumps and air- 
engines. 

3. Paleobot.: Parts of trunks of trees are 
often found almost as they grew in certain 
strata. [DirT-BeD, Forest, 3.] 

GY 1. At the top of the tree: Preeminent; 
having attained the highest position. 

2. Boot-tree : [Boort-TREE]). 

3. Genealogical-tree : [GBNEALOGICAL-TREE]. 

4, Tree of Chastity : 

Bot. : Vitex Agnus-castus. [AGNUS-CASTUS.] 

5. Tree of Heaven : 

Bot. : The genus Ailanthus.(q.v.), and spec. 
Ailanthus glandulosa, 

6. Tree of Knowledge: 

Script.: A tree in the Garden of Eden, 
chosen as the test of obedience to our first 
parents in their state of innocence. Had they 
abstained from eating it, they would have 
known only good ; eating it, they for the first 
time knew evil, and, by contrast, knew good 
more perfectly the moment that they lost it 
for ever (Gen. ii. 9-17, iii. 1-24). Tradition 
makes the Scripture Tree of Knowledge a 
species of Tabernemontana, but there is 
not the smallest atom of evidence on the 
subject. 

7. Tree of Liberty: A tree planted by the 
people of a country to commemorate the 
achievement of their liberty, or the obtaining 
of some great accession to their liberties. 
Thus the Americans planted a tree of liberty 
to commemorate the establishment of their 
independence in 1789, and several were planted 
in Paris after the Revolution in 1848, 

8. Tree of Lifes, 

(1) Script. : (a) A tree in the garden of Eden, 
eating of which man would have lived for 
ever (Gen. ii. 9, iii, 22); (6) a tree in the 
heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxii. 2). 

(2) Bot. ; The genus Thuja (q.v.). 

9. Tree of Long Life: 

Bot. : Glaphyria nitida, 

10. Tree of Sadness: 

Bot. : Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. [NYCTANTHES, ] 

11. Tree of the Gods: 

Bot.: The genus Ailanthus (q.v.). 

12. Tree of the Magicians: 

Bot. : A Chilian name for Lycioplesium pubi- 
florwm, a shrub of the order Solanacex, with 
red flowers. 

13, Tree of the Sun: 

Bot.: A rendering of Hinoki, a Japanese 
name for Retinospora obtusa. So called be- 
cause dedicated by them to the god of the 
Sun. It is a tree belonging to the Cupressee. 
It rises to the height of eighty or ninety feet, 
with a straight trunk, having a diameter at 
the base of five feet, and yields a fine-grained 
timber. Called also the Japanese Cypress. 

tree-beard, s. 

Botany : 

(1) Usnea (q.v.), a genus of Lichens. So 
named from growing on trunks of trees, and 
for the same reason sometimes called Tree- 
hair and Tree-moss, 

(2) A South American name for Tillandsia 
usneoides. [TILLANDSIA.] 

tree-boa, s. 


Zool.: Epicrates angulifer, from Cuba and 
Hayti. The muzzle is covered with scales, 


(GLAPHYRIA,] 


those of tne lips pitted, the forehead with 
symmetric shields, the crown scaly. Called 
more fully the Pale-headed Tree Boa, 


tree-calf, s. 

Bookb.: A brown calf binding with markings 
resembling the limbs and foliage of a tree. 

tree-celandine, s. 

Bot. : Bocconia frutescens. (Bocoonta.] 


tree-climber, s. 

Ichthy.: Anabas scandens, the Climbing 
Perch. Lieut. Dindorf, of the Danish East 
India Company’s Service, told Sir Joseph 
Banks that he had taken this fish from a moist 
cavity in the stem of a Palmyra palm grow- 
ing near a lake. He saw it when already four 
feet above the ground struggling to ascend 
still higher—suspending itself by its gill- 
covers, and bending its tail to the left, it 
fixed its anal fin in the cavity of the bark, 
and sought, by extending its body, to urge its 
way upwards, and its march was only arrested 


TREE-CLIMBER, 


B. Head of Tree Climber, with the armed gill-cover 
removed to show the suprabranchial organ, which, 
by retaining moisture, enables this fish to live for 
some time out of water. 


when seized. Tennent (Ceylon, i. 217) says: 
“The motive for climbing is not apparent, 
since water being close at hand it could not 
have gone for the sake of the moisture con- 
tained in the fissures of the palin, nor could 
it be in search of food, as it lives not on fruit 
but on aquatic insects. The descent, too, is 
a question of difficulty. The position of its 
fins and the spines on the gill-covers might 
assist its journey upwards, but the same ap- 
paratus would prove anything but a facility 
in steadying its journey downwards. The 
probability is that the ascent which was wit- 
nessed by Dindorf was merely accidental, and 
ought not to be regarded as the habit of the 
animal. 

“In the Tamoule language it is called Paneiri, or 
Tree-climber.”’—Wood : lilus, Nat, Hist, iii. 295, 

tree-coffin, s. 

Anthrop.: A kind of box hollowed out of 
the trunk of a tree, and used as a coffin. 

tree-coupling, s. A piece uniting a 
single to a double tree, 


tree-crab, s. 
Zool. : The genus Birgus (q.v.). 


tree-creeper, s. 

Ornith.: Certhia familiaris, a slender bird, 
scarcely so large as a sparrow, with a long, 
curved, sharp-pointed bill, and stiff tail- 
feathers ; plumage on upper surface shades of 
brown, wings barred with pale brown and 
black, and nearly all wing-feathers tipped 
with white ; under-surface silvery white, flanks 
and vent with a rufous tinge. Found generally 
in Britain, and in JIrelaud where old wood 
prevails. It is an excellent climber, running 
rapidly by jerks in a spiral direction over the 
bark of trees, searching for small insects 
which lurk in the crevices, picking them out 
with its slender bill, occasionally varying its 
diet on the seeds of the Scotch fir. 


tree-crow, s. 

Ornith. : Any individual of the Corvine sub- 
family, Dendrocittine. 

tree-cultus, s. 


Anthrop. : Tree-worship (q.v.). 


“The whole tree-cultus of the world must by no 
means be thrown indiscriminately into the one cate- 
gory.”—Tylor: Prim. Cult, (ed. 1873), ii, 221, 


a NNR aR ib Ms Oe ap emempampn phch ie eepa TUM RE REN 9 
fHte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, cith, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, m,0@=6; ey=a; qu=kw, 
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tree-deity, s. 

Anthrop : A tree considered either as a god 
or as the abode of some god or spirit. 

“Tn actual facta tree-deity is considered to be human 
enough to be pleased with dolls set up to swing in the 
branches."—TJ'ylor. Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 217, 

tree-digger, s. 

Agric.: A kind of double plough employed 
in nurseries for cutting off the roots of trees 
which have been planted in rows. It divides 
the earth at a certain depth below the surface, 
and at a determinate distance on each side of 
the rows, to permit the tree to be readily 
renioved froin the soil. 


tree-duck, s. 


Ornith.: Swainson’s name for the genus 
Dendrocygna (q.v.). 


tree-dwelling, s. 

Anthrop.: A rude kind of hnt built among 
the branches of trees by some races of low 
qulture as a protection against wild beasts. 

“He found their tree-dwellings deserted for some 

years past, but the people fevred they might have to 
Tesort to them ayain, from the inerense of tigers and 
elephants near their settlements."—Jouurn. Anthrop. 
Inst., x. 448, 

tree-fern, s. 

1. Bot. : A fern rising to the elevation, and, 
to a certain extent, having the structure of a 
tree. The trunk is really a rhizome, consist- 


ing of a woody cylinder, of equal diameter at + 


each end, growing only at the top, and com- 
posed internally of loose cellular substance, 
which often disappears. When actual wood 
is present, it consists almost wholly of large 
scalariform or dotted ducts imbedded in hard 
piates of thick-sided, elongated tissue, usually 
of an interrupted sinuous aspect, though 
sometimes constituting a complete tube. Ex- 
ternally, the stem has a hard, cellular, fibrous 
rind, consisting of the united bases of leaves, 
and is thicker below than above. Many Tree- 
feriis belong to the genus Cyathea (q.v.). Tree- 
ferns flourish further from the equator in the 
southern than in the northern hemisphere, 
They do so in New Zealand, 46 8. Lat. 


2. Paleobot. : [FeRn, 2.]. 
tree-freg, s. 


Zool.: There are in all 95 species in the 
typical genus Hyla, of which much _ the 
greater number belong to America, the United 
States possessing a number of species. There 
are about 20 species in Australia and two in Asia, 
while Europe has but one, Hyla arborea, which 
is common in the central aud southern districts 
and ranges into Asia and northern Africa. The 
Common Tree-frog of the United States (H. 
versicolor) displays in a remarkable degree the 
power of colur change possessed by the genus, 
its color varying from a dark brown to a 
lichen-like gray or a brilliant green. This 
species is replaced in the Southern States by 
H. viridis, the Green Tree-frog. In the male of 
the common free-frog the skin of the throat is 
distensible, and may be swollen into a resonant 
bladder, to whose aid are due the somewhat 
annoying vocal powers of the animal. Tree- 
frogs are of small size, and of brighter colors 
and more active habits than the true frogs. 
They feed on insects of the trees. 


tree-germander, s. 

Bot.: Teucrium Scorodonia. It is a labiate 
plant, one or two feet high, with downy and 
much wrinkled leaves, crenate on the margin, 
and yellowish-white flowers. It is frequent 
in woods and dry, stony places, flowering in 
August and September. It is very bitter, and 
has sometimes been substituted for hops. 


tree-goose, s. 


Ornith. : The Bernicle-goose (q.v.). 

“Tt has also been called tree-goose, from the belief 
that it originated from old and decayed trees.”"— 
Ripley & Dana: Amer. Cyclop., viii. 187. 

tree-grasshopper, s. 

Entom. : Meconema varia, 

tree-hair, s. 

Botany : 

(1) Cornicularia jubata, a lichen hanging in 


y dark, wiry masses from trees in subalpine 


(2) [(Tere-BEarp, 1) | 
tree-hopper, s. | 


__Entom.: A popular name for any individual 


of the genus Membracis (q.v.). 


_ Other harvest-flies of the same family . . are not 


tree . 


Tarnished with a iuusical apparatus, but bave the 

facalty of leaping *e ee of five or six feet ; they 

are more properly ed tree-hoppers.”—Rip/ & 

Dana: Amer. Cyaees viii, 502, it 
tree-irons, s. pl. 

Vehicles: The irons connecting single to 
double trees, or the latter to the tongue of 
the vehicle. Also the hooks or clips by which 
the traces are attached. 

tree-jobber,s. A woodpecker. (Prov.) 


tree-kangaroo, s. 

Zool.; Any individual of the genus Den- 
drolagus (q.v.). 

tree-like, a. 

Bot.: Dendroid ; divided at the tip into a 
number of fine ramifications, so as to resemble 
the head of a tree, as Lycopodium dendroideum. 
Generally used of small plants. 


* tree-lizards, s. pl. 
Zool. ; Th> Dendrosauria (q.v.). 


tree-louse, s. 
Entom.: A plant-louse. [Aputs.] 


tree-mallow, s. 


Bot.: The genus Lavatera (q-v.), and spec. 
L. arborea, 


tree-molasses, s. Molasses made from 
the Sugar-muaple-tree. 


tree-moss, s. 

Botany: 

(1) Usnea plicata. So named from its grow- 
ing on trees. 

(2) The genus Usnea, [TREE-BEARD.] 


tree-mouse, s. 

Zool. : A popular name for any of the Den- 
dromyine, an African sub-family of Muridie, 
The ears are clothed with hairs; and the feet, 
which are five-toed, are fitted for climbing, 


tree-nymph, s. 
Anthrop.: Adryad. (See extract.) 


“The Homeric Hyimu to Aphrodite tells of the tree- 
nymph, loug-lived, yet not imimortal—they grow with 
high-topped leafy pines and orks upon the mountains, 
but when the lot of death draws nigh, aud the lovely 
trees are sapless, and the bark rots away, and the 
branches fall, then their spirits depart from the light 
of the sun."—T7ylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 219, 


tree-onion, s. 
Bot. : Allium proliferum, a hardy perennial, 


three feet high, the native country of which 
is unknown. 


tree-pie, s. 
Ornith, ; A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Dendrocitta, 


tree-pigeon, s. 

Ornith.: A popular name for any pigeon of 
the genus Treron (q.v.). The species are shy 
and timid, and inhabit the woods of inter- 
tropical Asia and Africa. The prevailing 
colours of the plumage are green and yellow 
of different shades, more or less contrasted 
with rich purple and reddish brown. Their 
note is very different from the mere cooing 
of the ringdove. 


tree-porcupine, s. 

Zool.; A popular name for any species of 
Synetherina (q.v.). They are of considerable 
size, measuring from sixteeu to twenty inches 
without the tail, which is about a third the 
length of the head and body. They are of 
lighter build than the Ground-porcupines, 
are covered with short, close, many-coloured 
spines, often mixed with hairs, and their tail 
is always prehensile. They are nocturnal in 
their habits, and live on fruit and roots. 


tree-primrose, s. 

Bot.: Gnothera biennis, 
ROSE.) f 

tree-pursiane, s. 

Bot. : Portwlacaria afra, an evergreen African 
shrub, about three feet high; with purple 
flowers in its native country, but which has 
not flowered in British greenhouses since a.D, 
1732. 


tree-rat, s. 

Zool. : Mus arboreus, about seven or eight 
inches long, from Bengal. It builds a nest 
in cocoa-nut trees and bamboos, and lives 
partly on grain and partly on young cocoa- 
nuts. : 


tree-runner, s. 


Ornith. (Pl.): Swainson’s name for Anabat- 
ine, which he makes a sub-family of Cer- 


[EVENING-PRIM- 
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thiade. Its type-genus is Anabates, founded 
on Anabates subcristata, a Brazilian bird. 


tree-scraper, s. A tool, usually a tri- 
angular blade, to remove old bark and moss 
from trees, Also used in gathering turpen- 
tine. 


tree-serpent, s. [TREE-SNAKE.] 


tree-snake, tree-serpent, s. 
Zool.: Any individual of the family Den- 
drophidi (q.v.). 


“Some nocturnal cea as have a prolonged 


snout."—Owen. Anat, Vert, 


tree-sorrel, s. 

Bot.: Ruwmex Lunaria, an evergreen plant, 
about two feet high, with greenish flowers, 
introduced from the Canaries into British 
greenhouses in A.D. 1690. 


tree-soul, s. 

Anthrop.: Au animating and individuating 
principle supposed by races practising tree- 
worship to reside in every tree. 

“Orthodox Buddhism declared against the tree 
souls, aud cousequently Copies the scruple to harm 
them, declaring trees to have no mind nor sentient 
principle."—Tylor - Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), i 475. 


tree-sowthistle, s. 

Bot. : Sonchus arvensis. (Britten & Holland ) 
Root with creeping scions, stem simple,, 
leaves denticulate, clasping the stem, with 
short, obtuse auricles ; involucre glandulose,, 
hispid ; flowers very large, yellow. Frequent 
in cornfields in Britain. Called also Corn 
Sowthistle. 


tree-squirrel, s. 

Zool, ; Any individual of the genus Sciurus: 
(q.v.), a8 distinguished from the Flying Squir- 
rels (Pteromys) and the Ground Squirrels 
(Tamias), 

tree-sugar, s. 
Maple-tree. 


tree-swift, s. 


Ornith.: Any individual of the genus Den- 
drochelidon, 


tree-toad, s. 

Zool.: A popular name for several of the 
Hylide. Used without a qualifying epithet, 
it is equivalent to tree-frog (q.v.). With a 
qualifying epithet it is limited to particular 
species. Hyla versicolor is the Changeable 
Tree-toad, Trachycephalus lichenatus is the 
Lichened, and 2’. murmoratus, the Marbled 
Tree-tuad. 


t tree-top, s. The top or highest part of a 
ree. 


Sugar made from the 


“ Reflected in the water, 
Every tree-top had its shadow.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xxil, 
tree-wasp, s. 
Entom.: Any wasp that makes its nest in 
trees, as do two British species, Vespa hol- 
satira and V, britannica. [VESPa.] 


tree-wool, s. The same as PINE-NEEDLB 
WOOL (q.V.). 


tree-worship, s. 

Compar. Relig.: A ‘‘form of religion... 
geueral to most of the great races of mankind 
at a certain stage of mental development.” 
(Lubbock: Orig. Civil., ed. 1882, p. 294.) It. 
may have been a particular kind of nature- 
worship, or have arisen from the animistic: 
conception prevailing among the races of low 
culture at the present day, that trees were 
the residences or embodiments of spirits or 
deities. Tree-worship was a _ peculiarly 
Canaanitish cult, as is proved by the frequent. 
mention of it in the Old Testainent, and the: 
stern denunciations of it show that the Jews;. 
from time to time, lapsed into the nature-- 
worship of their neighbours (Deut. xii. 3, xvii. 
21; Judges vi. 25; 1 Kings xiv. 23, xv. 18, 
xviii. 19 ; 2 Kings xvii. 10, xxiii; Isa. lvii. 5; 
Jer. xvii. 2; Ezek. vi. 18, xx. 28; Hos. iv. 18.) 
It formed an essential part of the classic: 
mythologies, in which are found superhuman. 
beings attached to individual trees, and sylvan. 
deities—dryads, fauns, and satyrs—roaming 
in the forest, the analogues of which still live: 
in folk-tales as elves and fairies. (Grove, II.]; 
Tree-worship, in Southern Asia, still forms an 
important part of Buddhist practice, though 
it is not recognized by Buddhistic sacred 
literature. The famous Bo tree, grown from a 
branch of the tree sent by Asoka to Ceylon. 
in the third century B.c., till its destruc. 
tion in October, 1887, received the worshi 
of pilgrims, who came in thousands to do it. 


¥; pout, j6W1; cat, ceil, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
_-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhin. -cious, -tious. -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dgL 
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reverence and offer prayer before it. (Cf. Athen- 
eum, Noy. 12, 1887, pp. 639, 640.) Fergusson 
(Tree & Serpent Worship, passim) also shows 
what a large place tree-worship held in early 
Buddhism, and that it was then closely con- 
nected with serpent-worship. On this subject 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., ed. 1873, ii. 218) remarks : 
“The new philosophic religion seems to have 
amalgamated, as new religions ever do, with 
older native thoughts and rites. Down to the 
later middle ages tree-worship lingered in 
Central Europe ; while names like ‘ Holyoake’ 
and ‘Holywood’ record the fact that at no 
very remote period holy trees and groves 
existed in Britain; and it is a remarkable fact 
that a sacred linden-tree in the parish of 
Hvityard, in South Sweden, gave a name to 
the family of Linneus. At the present day 
tree-worship is prevalent among native races 
in America, Africa, Asia, and Australia, In 
Europe, though traces of it still linger in 
folk-tales and popular customs, it no longer 
exists as a cult, except among the people of 
the Chersonese, who, though nominally Greek 
Christians, ‘‘still adhere to their beliefs in 
good and evil spirits, and worship them—the 
good spirits in forests and groves where coni- 
ferous are mixed with foliaceous trees, and 
the evil spirits in purely coniferous forests. 
Every god is represented by a special tree, 
the worship of which is provided for by a 
separate priest chosen by lot” (Natwre, March 
25, 1886, p. 496). 


tree-worshipper, s. 

Anthrop. : One who practises any form of 
tree-worship (q.v.). 

“The transformed teacher reproved the tree-ror- 


shipper for thus addressing himself to a senseless 
thing.”—Tylor: Prim. Cult, (ed. 1873), ii, 218 


tree, vt. &i. [TReEE, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To drive to a tree; to cause to ascend a 


tree or trees. 


“One day my dog treed a red squirrel, in a tall 
hickory."—Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 212, 


2. To place upon a tree; to stretch on a 
tree : as, To tree boots. 

II. Fig.: To put in a fix; to drive to the 
end of one’s resources. 

“You are treed, and you can’t help yourself.”"— 
H. Kingsley : Geoffry Hamlyn, ch. v. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To take refuge in a tree, as a wild 
animal. (Amer.) 


“ Besides treeing, the wild cat will take advantage 
of some hole in the ground.”"—Thorpe: Backwoods, 180, 


* 2. To grow to the size of a tree. 

{| To tree one’s self: To conceal one’s self 
behind a tree, as in hunting or fighting. 
(Amer.) 


* tree’-hood, s. [Eng. tree, s.; -hood.] The 
quality, state, or condition of a tree, 


tree’-léss, a. [Eng. tree, s.;-less.] Destitute 
of trees. 
“A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 
*treen, a. [A.S. treowen, from treow =a 
tree.] 
1. Made of wood or tree ; wooden. 


“Which done, or in doinge, they praised and wor- 
shipped their owne golden, syluery, coper, yerney, 
treen and stony goddis."—Joye: Exposicion of Daniel, 

i 


2. Pertaining, derived from, or drawn from 
trees. 
“Treen liquors, especially that of the date.”— 
Evelyn: Sylva, 
*treen, s. pl. [TREE, s.] 


treé-nail, tré’-nail, trén’-nel, triin’- 
nel, s. (Mid. Eng. treen = wooden, and Eng. 
nail.) 

Shipbuild.: A cylindrical pin of hard wood, 
from an inch to an inch and three-quarters in 
diameter, used for securing planking to the 
frames, or parts to each other, 


tree’-ship, s. [Eng. tree, s.; -ship.] The 
state or condition of being a tree; treehood. 


“While thus through all the stages thou hast pushed 
Of treeship—tirst a seedling hid in grass ; 
Then twig, then sapling." Cowper: Yardley Oak. 


tré’-fal_low, v.t. [THriraLiow.] 


tre’-fle, s. (TRErort.] 


Fort.: A mine with three chambers like a 
trefoil. 


tre-ha’-la, s. 


tree—tremandracese 


tréf’-leé, a. [Fr. tréfle = trefoil (q.v.).] 

Her.: An epithet applied to a cross, the 
arms of which end in 
triple leaves, represent- 
ing trefoils. Bends an 
sometimes borne treflee, 
that is with trefoils issu- 
ing from the side. 


tréf’ - Gil, tré - foil, 
trey-foil, s. [O. Fr. tri- 
foil, trefile, froin Lat. tri- 
Solium =a three-leaved 
plant, as the clover, from 
pref. tri- = three (allied 
to tres = three), and foliwm = a leaf; Fr. tré- 
fle; Sp. trifolio; Ital. trifoglio.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) The genus Trifolium, spec. Trifolium 
minus. [CLOVER.] 

(2) Medicago lupulina. 

(8) Stylosanthes procumbens, a West Indian 
species of Hedysarew, with yellow dimorphic 
flowers. 

{| Great Trefoil 
is Medicago sativa, 
[BIRD’SFOOT - TRE = 
FOIL, WATER-TRE- 
FOIL. ] 


2. Arch. : An or- 
nament used in 
Gothic architec- 
ture, formed by + 
mouldings in the 
heads of window- 
lights, tracery, 
panellings, &c., so 
arranged as to resemble the trefoil or three- 
leaved clover. 

3. Her. : A charge representing the clover- 
leaf, and always depicted as slipped, that is, 
furnished with a stalk. 


CROSS TREFLEE. 


TREFOIL, 


*treé-lét, s. [Eng. tree, s.; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little or young tree. 

“Kurz says that in Burmah it is sometimes a treelet 
fifteen totwenty feet high."—Journal of Botany,vol x., 
No, 221, p. 140, (1881.) 

*treget, s. [TRAJET.] 
* tregetour, s. 
* tregetry, * tregettrie, s. 


[Corrupted from tigala, the 


[TRAGETOUR.] 
[TRaAGETRY.] 


native name.] ? 

Chem. : The substance from which a pecu- 
liar sugar [TREHALOSE] has been obtained. 
It is the cocoon of a beetle from Persia, and 
not properly a saccharine exudation. (Fliicki- 
ger & Hanbury: Pharmacographia.) 


tré’-ha-lose, s. [Eng. trehal(a), and (gluc)ose.] 
Chem. : Cy2H2903,2H20. A saccharine sub- 
stance extracted from trehala manna by 
boiling alcohol. It forms shining rhombic 
erystals, soluble in water and in boiling 
alcohol, insoluble in ether, and melts at 1007. 
Boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it is con- 
verted into dextro-glucose ; with dilute nitric 
acid, it yields oxalic acid; in contact with 
yeast it passes slowly into the alcoholic fer- 
mentation, An aqueous solution of trehalose 
has a .extro-rotatory power [a] = + 199°. 


* tréil’-lage (age as is), s. [Fr., from tréille 
= an arbour.] 
Hort.: A light frame of posts and rails to 
sup} ort espaliers ; a trellis. 
“‘Contrivers of bowers, grottos, treillages, and cas- 
cades."—Spectator, 


tréille, s. [Fr.] 

Her.: A lattice; it dif- 
fers from fretty in that 
the pieces do not inter- 
lace under and over, but 
cross athwart each other, 
and are nailed at the 
joint. Called also trellis. 


trék, v.i. (Dut. trekken 
= to draw, to draw a 
waggon ; to journey.] To travel by waggon ; 
to journey as in search of a new settlement. 
(South Africa.) 


“Tt is quite possible that they might, like the 
Boers, trek once more beyond the reach of American 
laws,”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 18, 1883. 


TREILLE, 


trék, s. (Trex,7.] A journey with a waggon ; 
amarch. (South Africa.) 


trél’-lis, * trel-lize, v.t. 


tré-ma-dic’-ty-6n, s. 


Tré-mad’-6e, s. 


tré-man’-do, s. 


tré-man’-dra, s. 


tré-man-dra -¢é-a, s. pi. 


trek.-oxen, s. pl. Oxen used for drawing 
waggons. (P, Gillnore: Great Thirst Land.) 


trek-rope, s. A trek-tow (q.v.). 
“The oxen loosened from the trek-rope.”—Cornhill 
Magazine, March, 1883, p. 293. 


trek-tow, s. A Dutch name, in Southern 
Africa, for strips of hide twisted into rope- 
traces, for oxen to draw waggons by. . 


trél’-lis, * trel-lice, * trel-lize, * tre-lys, 


s. (Fr. treillis=a trellis; treiller = to grate 
or lattice, to furnish or support with crossed 
bars or latticed frames, from treille=an 
arbour or walk set with vines, &c., twining 
about a latticed frame, from Lat. trichila, 
triclia, triclea, tricla=a bower, arbour, or 
summier-house.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A gate or screen of open-work ; lattice- 
work either of metal or wood. 

2. A support for vines, creepers, or espa- 
liers. Used especially for grapes, hops, and 
ornamental climbing-plants. 

II. Her. : The same as TREILLE (q.V.). 


trellis-work, s. Lattice-work. 
“With lawns, and beds of flowers, and shades 
Of trellis-work in long arcades.” 

Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 
(TRELLIS, s.] To 
furnish with, or as with trellis or lattice-work. 

“The windows are large, trellized, and neatly carved.” 
—Herbert: Travels, p. 21. 


tré-ma-b6-li’-tés, s. [Gr. zpqua (tréma) =a 


hole ; Body (bolé) = a thunder-bolt, a wound, 
aud sutf. -ites.] 

Paleont: A genus of Meandrospongide, with 
one species from the Upper Cretaceous rocks, 


(Gr. tpyjpa (tréma) = 
a hole, and écxtvoy (diktuon) = a net,] 

Paleont,:; A genus of Hexactinellid Sponges, 
froin the Upper Jurassic, a 


[Wel. See def.] 


Geog. : A small town situated on the north 
side of Cardigan Bay, in Carnarvonshire, 


Tremadoc-slates, s. 

Geol. ; Sedgwick’s name for the upper beds 
of the Cambrian formation, corresponding to 
part of Barrande’s Primordial zone. They were 
first met with at Tremadoc, and next traced 
to Dolgelly.. Dr. Hicks found and carefully 
examined them at St, David’s promontory and 
Ranisey Island, in South Wales; and finally 
Mr. Callaway showed that the Shineton shale 
of Shropshire was of the same age. They are 
dark earthy flags and sandstones, with at 
least eighty-four fossil species, those of North 
somewhat differing from those of South Wales. 
Many new genera of Trilohites appear; Cri- 
noidea, Asteroidea, Lamellibranchiata, and 
Cephalopoda are met with for the first time. 
In North Wales there are nine Pteropods, 
mostly of the genus Theca, and Phyllopod 
Crustacea lave been found, 


(Ital. = trembling.] 

Music; One of the harmonic graces, which 
consists in a general shake of the whole chord 
and is thus distinguished from tremolo, whic 
consists in a reiteration of a single note qf the 
chord 


(Gr. cpyya (trema)=a 
hole, a pore, and ayjp (aér), genit. avdpds 
(andros) = a man; here used for a stamen.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Tremandraces 
(q.v.). Shrubs, with stellate downy, purple 
flowers with a five-cleft calyx, five petals, 
ten stamens, and two-celled anthers. Known 
species two, from Western Australia, 


[Mod. Lat. tre- 
mandr() ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew,] 
Bot.: Poreworts; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Sapiudales, Slender heath- 
like plants, generally with glandular hairs, 
Leaves alternate, or .whorled, exstipulate, 
with axillary one-flowered pedicels ; flowers in 
most species large, showy ; sepals deciduous, 
four or tive, slightly adhering at the base, equal, 
valvate in estivation; petals the same 
number, large, deciduous, involute in e#stiva- 
tion; stamens eight or ten; anthers two or 
fonr-celled, opening by a pore at the apex; 
styles one or two; ovary two-celled, each 
cell with one to three pendulous ovules, 
Fruit capsular, two-valved, two-celled ; seeds 


EL Evel RE Rascal NOSES. = end (= Ce 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
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with a hooked appendage at theapex. Natives 
of Australia, Genera three, species sixteen, 


(Lindley.) 


tré-ma-no-tiis, s. (Gr. tpjna (tréma) =a 
hole, and v@zos (nédtos) = the back.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Haliotide, with two 
species, from the Upper Silurian of North 
America. 


+trém-are-tos, s. [First element doubtful ; 
second, Gr. dpxros (arktos) = a bear.) 
Zool. : A genus of Urside, with one species, 
commonly known as Ursus ornatus, the Spec- 
‘ tacled Bear (q.v.). 


tré’-ma-tis, s. (TREemaTopA.] 
Paleont. : Asub-genus of Discina, with four- 
teen species, from the Silurian rocks of North 
America and Europe. 


tré-ma-to-, pref. [TRemaropa.] Hollow; 
having a hollow process or processes, 


tré-ma-to-da, s. pl. (Gr. spyya (tréma), 
* genit. tpyatos (trématos) =a hole, a pore.] 
Zool. : Flukes, Suctorial Worms ; an order 
of the class Annelida, with two groups, Dis- 
toma and Polystoma. Leaf-like parasites, for 
the most part internal, but some external, 
provided with one or more ventral suckers, a 
mouth and alimentary canal, but no anus or 
; body-cavity; integument of the adult not 
ciliated ; sexes generally united in one indi- 
vidual. They are the Sterelmintha of Owen, 
and were included by Cuvier in his Parenchy- 
matous Intestinal Worms. The intestinal canal 
is often much branched, and possesses but one 
external opening, usually at the bottom of the 
anterior suctorial dise, and serving both as an 
oral and anal aperture. A water-vascular sys- 
tem is present, consisting of two lateral vessels, 
generally opening on the surface by a common 
excretory pore. The nervous system consists 
of two pharyngeal ganglia. The young may 
be developed directly into the adult, or may 
pass through a complicated metamorphosis, 
varying in different cases [REpD1A] ; and one of 
the early stages of their existence is often 
passed in the interior of freshwater molluscs, 
whence they are transferred to a vertebrate 
host. In their adult state they occupy the 
most varied situations. The majority live in 
the intestines or hepatic ducts, the eyes, or 
bloodvessels of vertebrates; a few are ecto- 
rasitic, and live on the skin and gills of 
shes, crustaceans, molluses, &e. The genus 
Distoma (q.v.) may be taken as the type of 
the order. The genus Gynecophorns, in which 
. the sexes. are distinct, occurs abundantly in 
the bloodvessels of man in Egypt, South 
Africa, and the Mauritius, and its presence 
has also been detected in monkeys, 


tré’-ma-tode, a. &s. [Tremaropa.] 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Trema- 
toda (q.v.). 
B. As subst.: Any individual member of the 
order Trematoda. 


tré’-ma-toid, a. [Trematopa.] The same 
as TREMATODE (q.V.). 


tré-ma-to-saw-ris, s. [Pref. tremato-, and 
_ Gr. cadpos (swuros) = a lizard.] 

Palewont.: A serpentiform genus of Laby- 
rinthodontia, of which little definite is known. 
Two species are generally recorded by taxono- 
mists: Trematosaurus braunii, and T. ocella, 

; — from the Bunter Sandstone of Bern- 
‘ urg. 


tré-ma-té-spir’-a, s. (Pref. tremato-, and 
Gr. omeipa (speira) =a coil.) 
Palewont.: A genus of Spiriferide, with 
seven species, ranging from the Upper Silu- 
- rian to the Middle Devonian of the United 
States. It appears to be closely related to 
Retzia. [Rerrzta, 2.] 


Se bé -lor’- és, trém-blor’-és, ». pl. 


ll 
Phys. Science: The name given in South 
America to small earthquakes, consisting of 
a series of rapidly recurring vibratory move- 
ments, not sufficiently powerful to create 
damage. (Milne: Earthquakes, p. 10.) 


m’-bla-—ble, a. (Eng. trembi(e) ; -able.} 
leulated to cause fear or trembling ; fearful. 

ears te P apaace eb and saespteins: peerabe 
‘some | , WI them, hs 
. Benson. [Annancaate) 7 aaa 
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trém’-ble, v.i. [Fr. trembler, from Low Lat. 
tremulo=to tremble, from Lat. tremulus = 
trembling, from tremo=to tremble; Gr. 
Tpéuw (tremd)= to tremble. The b is excres- 
cent, as in number.] 

1. Toshake involuntarily, as with fear, cold, 
weakness, or the effect of different emotions, 
as passion, rage, grief, &c.; to shake, to 
quiver, to shudder. (Said of persons.) 


“ But his knees beneath him trembled.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, ii, 


2. To be moved or shaken with a quivering 
motion ; to quiver, to shake. 


“ Airs, vernal airs... attune 
The trembling leaves.” Milton: P. L., iv. 266, 


3. To quaver, to shake, as sound: as, His 
voice trembled, 


trém’-ble, s. (TREMBLE, ¥v.] 
1. The act or state of trembling; an in- 
voluntary shaking through cold, &c. 
*2, Bear. 


“The housekeeper... to set a good example, ordered 
back her trembles and came out.’—Alackmore : Chris- 
towell, ch. xli. 


| All of a tremble: In a state of shaking 
involuntarily, as from fear, cold, &c. 


trém’-ble-mént, s. [Fr., from trembler = to 
tremble. ] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A tremor, a quivering, a 
tremble. 


“Thrills in leafy tremblement,” 
E. B. Browning: Lost Bower, 


2. Music: A trill or shake. 


trém’-blér, s. (Eng. trembi(e), v. ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who trembles. 
‘*Not one poor trembler only fear betrays.” 
Byron: An Occasional Prologue. 
2. Church Hist. (Pl.): The name given to an 
extreme Protestant sect in the early days of 
the Reformation in England. 
“ As thus I strol‘d along the street, 
Such gangs aud parcels did I meet 
Of these quaint primitive dissemblers 
In old Queen Bess’s days call'd Tremblers, 
For their sham shaking and their shivering.” 
Ward: Hudibras Redivivus. 
trém~bling, pr. par., a., & s. (TREMBLE, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adj.: Shaking, as with fear, cold, or 
the like. 


“The anxious crowd, with horror pale, 
All trembling, heard the woudrous tale.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 28, 


C. As substantive : 
1, The act or state of shaking involuntarily, 
as from fear, cold, &c. 


“ Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress,” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 24. 
2. (Pl.): An inflammatory affection in sheep, 
caused by eating noxious food. 


trembling-poplar, s. 
Bot. : Populus tremula, the Aspen (q.v.). 


trembling-tree, s. 

Bot. : Populus trepida; an American tree, 
about forty feet high, akin to the Aspen, of 
which some botanists consider it to be only a 
variety. It has a sub-orbiculate leaf, with an 
abruptly acuminate point, and two glands at 
its base ; young leaves silky on the upper sur- 
face, old ones glabrous. 


trém’-bling-ly, adv. (Eng. trembling ; -ly.) 
In a trembling manner; so as to shake; 
tremulously. 


‘“We must come tremblingly before him,.”—Bp. Hall: 
Devoute Soul, § 22. 


trém-blor’-és, s. pl. [TReMBELORES.] 


* trém-é-fae’-tion, s. (Lat. tremefactus, pr. 
par. of tremefacio = to cause to shake or 
tremble: tremo=to tremble, and fucio = to 
make.] The act or state of trembling ; agita- 
tion, tremor. 


tré-méI’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. 
tremo = to tremble, to shake, to quiver ; from 
the quivering of the gelatinous mass of the 
plant.) 


Bot. : The typical genus of Tremellini (q.v.). 
It consists of a tremulous gelatinous mass, 
generally more or less waved and sinuated, 
free from papille and tubercles. They vary 
greatly in form, being brain-like, club- 
shaped, orbicular, &c., and in colour, being 
white, yellow, orange, rose-coloured, purple, 
&c, A common species, Tremella mesenterica, 
is conspicuous in winter in hedges from its 
orange tint. t 
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trém-él-li-ni, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tremell(a) ; 


Lat. mase. pl, adj. suff. -ini.] 

Bot.: An order or sub-order of Hymeno- 
mycetous Fungals, the species of which are of" 
a gelatinous texture, sometimes, though rarely,. 
with a cretaceous nucleus, their hymenium in: 
the more typical genera covering the whole 
surface without any definite upper or under 
side ; sporophores scattered, often lobed or 
quadripartite ; spores often producing second- 
ary spores or spermatia. They grow upon 
branches or stumps of trees, in crevices of 
the bark, or on the dead wood, rarely on the 
ground. Found chiefly in temperate climates, 
though someare tropical. A widely distributed 
representative is the Jew’s-ear (q.V-). 


tré-m6l’-l6oid, a. (Mod. Lat. tremell(a) ; suff. 


-oid.] 
Bot., &c. : Resembling the genus Tremella ; 
gelatinous. 


tré-mén-dois, a. (Lat. tremendus = that 


ought to be feared, fut. pass. par. of tremo=to 
tremble. ] 
1, Sufficient or calculated to excite fear or 
terror ; terrible, dreadful, awful. 
“ Fictions in form, but in their substance truths 
Tremendous truths |” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
2. Such as may astonish by magnitude, size. 
force, violence, or degree ; wonderful. (Colloq) 
“* But they are numerous now as are the waves 


And the tremendous rain.” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, i. 8 


tré-mén"-doits-ly, adv. [Eng. tremendous ; 


-ly.] In a tremendous manner or degree ; 80 
as to terrify or astonish ; wonderfully. 
“ A tremendously strong indictment can be preferred 


by civilised society against the rat.”—Daily Telegraph, 
March 5, 1887, 


tré-mén”dotis-néss, s. [Eng. tremendous ; 


-ness.] The quality or state of being tremen- 
dous, terrible, or astonishing. 


trém-én-heér’-ite, s. [After Mr. Tremen- 


heere ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. ; An impure variety of graphite (q.v.). 


trém-6c’-td-piis, s. [Gr. tpjua (trema)=a 


hole, and Mod. Lat. octopus (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A sub-genus of Octopus (q.v.), with 
three species, from the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean. Some or all of the arms are webbed 
half-way up, and there are two large aquifer- 
ous pores on the back of the head. 


trém-é-lan’-do, s. [Ital.] 


Music; The same as TREMOLO (q.Y.). 


trém’-6-lant, s. [TReMoto.] 


Music: An organ and harmoninm stop 
which causes the air as it proceeds to the 
pipes or reeds to pass through a valve havin; 
a movable top, to which a spring and weigh 
are attached. The up-and-down movement of 
the top of the valve gives a vibratory move- 
ment to the air, which similarly affects the 
sound produced. On American organs, a fan- 
wheel by rotating in front of the wind-chest 
causes a tremolo. [TREMOLO, 3.] 


trém’-6-lite, s. [After Val Tremola, Italy, 


where it was erroneously stated to have been 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A magnesia-lime of amphibole (q.v.), 
containing little or no alumina, and occurring 
in bladed crystals in the granular dolomite of 
Campo-longo, 8t. Gotthard, Switzerland, and 
numerous other localities. Colour, white, 
gray, greenish. 


trém’-6-10, s. [Ital., from Lat. tremulus = 


trembling.] 

Music: 

1, A chord or note played or bowed with 
great rapidity, so as to produce a quavering 
effect. 

2. Vibration of the voice in singing, arisin, 
from nervousness ora bad production, or use 
for the purpose of producing a special effect. 
(SHAKE, s., IT. 2.] 

3. A pulsative tone in an organ or harmo- 
nium, produced by a fluttering valve which 
commands the air-duct, and causes a varia- 
tion in the volume of air admitted from the 
new Also applied to the contrivance it- 
self, 


trém’-or, * trem-our, s. [Lat., from tremo 


=to tremble; Sp. & Port. tremor; Ital 
tremore.] 


3 POUt, j6Ww1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
1=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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tremorless—trend 


I. Ordinary Language : 
‘en A shaking, quivering, or trembling mo- 
tion. 


“From every stroke there continues a tremor in 
the bell."—Aore - Immort. of the Soul, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


2, An involuntary trembling; a shivering 
or shaking; a state of trembling. 


“Tt affects the nerves, occasioning tremours.”—Ar- 
Buthnot ; On Aliments, 


4] Mercurial tremors : [MERCURIAL-PALSY]. 

II. Phys. Science: An earth-tremor ; a vibrat- 
ory motion of the earth’s surface, inappreci- 
able by the unaided senses. Tremors may be 
either Natural or Artificial: natural tremors 
are due to the attractive influence of the sun 
and moon, or to seismic action ; artificial tre- 
mors may be produced by various causes, as & 
passing train, the movements of a crowd, &c. 


“ Modern research has shown a typical earthquake 
‘to consist of a series of small tremors, succeeded by a 
hock, or series of shocks, separated hy more or less 
drregular vibrations of the ground.”—Jlilne; Earth- 
Quakes, p, 12. 


* trém’-or-léss, a. [Eng. tremor ; -less.] Free 
from any tremor, quivering, or shaking. 


“He sent his eyes round the jet-like circle and found 
every tip of radiance in it tremorless."—Daily Tele- 
gruph, Dec, 26, 1885, 


“ trém'-u-lant, * trém’-u-lent, a. & s. 
{Lat. tremulus, from tremo = to tremble.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Trembling, tremulous. 


“‘Hapless de Brézé, doomed to survive long ages, in 
men's memury, in this faint way with tremulent 
white rod."—Carlyle: French Revol, pt. i. bk. v., 
ch, ii. 

2. Music: Consisting of or employing tremu- 

tants. 


“ Stay this tremulant epidemic which is destroying 
Italian vocalization."—Pull Mall Gazette, July 8, 1884. 


B. As substantive: 
Music: 
1. The same as TREMOLANT (q.V.). 


2. The same as TREMOLO (q.V.). 


“Patti can do this ... with hardly a quiver ora 
tremulant.”—Pall Mall Gazette, July 8, 1884. 


« trém-u-la‘-tion, s. [TREmuLous.] Tremu- 
lousness. 
“T was struck with such a terrible tremulation.”"— 
T. Brown: Works, ii. 236, 
trém-u-lois, a. [Lat. tremulus, from tremo 
=to tremble; Sp. tremulo, tremuloso; Ital. 
tremolo, tremulo, tremoloso.)} 
1, Trembling ; affected with fear or timid- 
ity ; timid. 


“The tender tremu/ous christian is easily distracted 
and aimazed by them.”"—Deciy of Piety. 


2. Shaking, quivering, shivering, trembling. 


“ Whereat the tremulous branches readily 
Did all of them bow downward towards that side,” 
Longfellow: Purgatorio, xxviii, 


3, Trembling, as in uncertainty. 


“ A sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether; whose least wave 
Stands tremulous.” Thomson: Autumn, 958. 


4, Vibratory. 

“The tremulous or vibratory motion which is ob- 
served in that phenomenon.”"—Cook: First Voyage, 
bk. iii., ch. viii. 

trém’-u-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. tremulous ; -ly.] 
In a tremulous manner; with trembling, 
quivering, or trepidation ; tremblingly. 
“ They heard and rose, and tremulously brave, 
Rushed where the sound invoked their aid to save,” 
Byron; Lara, i, 12. 
trém’-u-lots-néss, s. [Eng. tremulous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being tremu- 
lous ; trembling, quivering. 


trén, a. & s. [TREEN.] 
* A. As adj.: Wooden; made of wood. 
B. As subst. : A fish-spear. 


tré’-nail, s. [TREENnatL.] 


trénch, »v.t. &%. [0. Fr. trencher (Fr. trancher) 

= to cut, to carve, to hack, to hew; origin 
doubtful. Ital. trinciare = to cut; Sp. trin- 
char = to carve; trincar = to chop; 9. Sp. 
trenchar = to part the hair of the head.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, To cut, to hew. 


Trenched in ice.” Shakesp. : Tao ( Gentlemen, iii. 2. 

2. To cut or dig out, as a ditch, a channel 
for water, or a long hollow in the earth; to 
cut or dig channels or trenches. 


[I] trenching the black earth on every side, 
A cavern form'd, a cubit long and wide.’ 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xi. 29. 


3. To fortify by cutting a trench or ditch, 
and raising a rampart or breastwork of the 
earth thrown out of the ditch ; to entrench. 


“ Advane’d upon the field there stood a mound 
Of earth congested, wall'd, and trench'd around.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx, 175, 
* 4, To enclose, to surround, to cover, 


“T spy'd their helms 
"Mid brakes and boughs trench'd in the heath below.” 
Mason: Caractacus. 


II. Agric. : To furrow deeply with the spade 
or plough ; to cut deeply by a succession of 
parallel and contiguous trenches for certain 
purposes of tillage; to break up and prepare 
for crops by deep digging and removing stones, 
&e. 

“Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 

spring.”"—LZvelyn-: Kalendar. 

B. [ntransitive: 

1. To encroach. (Followed by on or upon): 
as, To trench on one’s liberty or rights. 


* 2. To have direction ; to aim; to tend. 


*@ To trench at: To fonm trenches against 
or around, as against a town in besieging it. 
“Like powerful armies trenching at a town, 
By slow and silent, but relentless sap.” 
Young. 
trénch, * trenche, s. [0. Fr. trenchee=a 
thing cut, a trench, from trencher= to cut ; 
Fr. tranche; Sp. trinchea; Ital. trincea.] 
{TRENCRH, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: - 
1. A ditch ; a long, narrow cut or channel 
in the earth. 


“When you have got your water up to the highest 
pee of the land, make a small tvench to carry some of 
he water in, keeping it always upon a level.”"—Mor- 
timer: Husbandry. 


*2, A place cleared of trees ; a hollow walk; 
an alley. 
“ And in a trenche forth in the park goth she.” 


Chaucer: C. T., 10,702. 
IL. Technically: 


1. Agric. ; A ditch or drain cut for the pur- 
pose of preparing or improving the soil; an 
open ditch for drainage. 

2. Mil.: An excavation to cover the ad- 
vance of a besieging force, or to interrupt the 
advance of anenemy. It generally proceeds 
in a zigzag form, connecting the parallels and 
advanced batteries, and is six to ten feet wide, 
three feet deep, the earth excavated forming 
a parapet on the side exposed to the fire of 
the fortress. If the ground be hard or rocky, 
the trenches are formed by piling fascines, 
bags of earth, &c., in a line on it. 

“Some help to sink new trenches.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid xi. 717. 

{| To open the trenches: 

Mil. : To begin to dig or to form the lines 
of approach. 


trench-cart, s. 

Mil.: A cart adapted to traverse the 
trenches witli ordnance, stores, and ammuni- 
tion. 


trench-cavalier, s. 

Mil.: A high parapet made by the besiegers 
upon the glacis to command and enfilade the 
covered way of the fortress, 


trench-plough, s. 

Agric. : A kind of plough for opening land 
toa greater depth than that of the ordinary 
furrows. 


trench-plough, v.?. 

Agric.: To plough with deep furrows, for 
the purpose of loosening the earth toa greater 
depth than usual, 


trénch’-ant, * trénch’-and, a. (0. Fr. 
trenchant, pr. par. of trencher = to cut.] 
(TRENCH, v. | 
1. Sharp, cutting. 


“The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty 
For want of fighting was grown rusty.” 
Butler ; Hudivras, I, i, 


2. Sharp, keen, unsparing, severe: as, 
trenchant criticisin. ; 


trénch’-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. trenchant ; -ly.] 
In a trenchant manner ; sharply, severely. 
“Mr. Gladstone's action and position with regard 
to Home Rule are also most trenckantly dealt with.” 
—Morning Post, Janu. 16, 18b6, 
trénch’-ér, * trench-our, s. 
trenchoir; Fr. tranchoir. 
Eng. trench, v. 3 -er.] 
1, One who trenches or cuts. 
2. A wooden plate or dish on which meat 


(O. Fr. 
In sense 1, from 


was formerly eaten at table, or on which meat 
might be cut or carved. 


“ Hospitality could offer little more than a couch of 
straw, a trencher of meat half raw and half burned, 
ane a draught of sour milk."—J/acauluy: Hist. ng., 
ch. xvi. 


*3. Hence, the contents of a trencher; 
food ; pleasures of the table. 


“Tt could be no ordinary declension of nature that 
could bring some men, after an ingenuons education, 
to place their summum bonum upon their trenchers, 
aad their utmost felicity in wine. "—South, 


4, The same as TRENCHER-CapP (q.V ), 
“The college boys raised their trenchers."—Mré, 
Wood: The Chunnings, p. 91. 
* trencher-buffoon, s. A wag or butt 
at a dinner table. (Davies: Muses’ Sacrifice, 
Dedic.) 


trencher-cap, s. A cap having a flat, 
square top like a board set on it, worn at the 
universities and many schools. 


*trencher-chaplain, * trencher- 
chapperlain, s. A domestic chaplain. 


* trencher-fily, s. One who haunts the 
tables of others ; a parasite. 
“ He tried which of them were friends, and which 
only trencher-fies and spungers. "—L Estrange. 
*trencher-friend, s. A sponger; a 
parasite ; a sponge. 
“ Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, eek beara, 
You fouls of fortune, trencher-friends, time's flies,* 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iii. 6. 
* trencher - knight, s. A serving-man 
waiting at table; a waiter. (Shakesp.: Love's 
Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


*trencher-law, s. The regulation of 
diets ; dietetics. 
** When spleenish morsels cram the gaping maw, 
Withouten diet’s cure or trencher-law.” 
Hall: Satires, IV. iv. 221, 
trencher-man, s. 
1. A hearty eater or feeder. 


“He is a very valiant trencher-man; he hath an 
excellent stowach,”"—shakesp. - Much Ado, i. 1. 


* 2. A cook. 


“ Palladius assured him, that he had already been 
more fed to his liking than he could be by the skil- 
fullest trencher-men of wledia.” —Sidney. 


* 3. A table-companion ; a trencher-mate, 
“ A led-captain and trencher-man of Lord Steyne.” 
—Thuckeray. 
* trencher-mate, s. A table-companion; 
a parasite. 


“These trencher-mates frame to themselves a way 
more pleasant."—Hooker ; Hccles, Politie. 


*trénch’-ér-ing, s. [Eng. trencher; -ing.] 
Treuchers. 


trénch’-ing, s. [TRENcH, v.] ‘ 
Agric.: ‘The act or operation of preparin 
or improving land by cutting trenches, or by 
bringing up the subsoil to the surface by 
means of a trench-plough. 


*trénch-more, v.i. [TRENCHMORE, s.] To 
dance a treuchimore. 
“ Marke he doth enrtsie, and salutes a block, 
Will seeiue to wouder at a weathercock, 
Trenchmore with Apes, play musick to an Owle.” 
Marston: Pygmiulion’s Jimiuge, ii. 145, 
* trénch’- more, * trench-moore, s. 
(Etym. doubtful.) 
Music: 
1. An old English country dance of a lively 
character. 


“For an_ ape to friske trenchmoore in a pair of 
Lee aud a duublet."—Holinshed : Descrip. Ireland, 
ch. ii, 

2. The music for such a dance, 

written in triple or ¢ time, 


trénd (1), * trend-en, v.i. & t. [From the 

same root as A.S. trendel =a circle, a ring 5 

ef. Dan. trind = round; trindt = around; 

trindes = to grow round; Sw. trind = round ; 

O. Fries. trind, trund.] [TReNDLE, ‘'TRUNDLE.) 
A. Intransitive: 


*4. To roll or turn about. 


ye ae hym rolleu aud trenden.”—Chaucer > Boethius, 
2 lid : 


2. To extend or lie along in a particular 
direction ; to run; to stretch. 
“To the southward of the cape, the land trends 
away.”—Cook : first Voyage, bk. il., ch. v. 
* B. Trans. : To cause to bend or turn; to 


turn. 
“‘ Not farre bengath i’ th’ valley as she rrends 
Her silver stréame.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastors, ii, 
trénd (2), v.t. (Cf. Dut. & Ger. trennen = to 
separate.] To cleanse, as wool. (Prov.) 


It was 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, poi, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2,6; ey=a; qu=kwe 


i trénd (1), s. [Teenp (1), v.] 

L Ord. Lang.: Inclination in a parttcular 
direction. (Lit. & fig.) 

“The whole ¢rend of public feeling in France is not 


in favour of sedentary occupations, but of open-air 
pursuits.’ —Daily Telegraph, Jan, 16, 1886. 


Il. Technically : 
1. Fort.: The general line of direction of 
the side of a work or a line of works, 
2. Nautical: 
(1) The thickening of an anchor shank as it 
approaches the arms. It extends upward 
from the throat a distance equal to the length 
ie of the arm. 
(2) The angle formed by the line of a ship’s 
keel and the direction of the anchor-cable. 


trénd (2), s. [TREND (2), v.] Clean or cleansed 
wool, 


*trénd’-el, s. [TRENDLE.) 


‘trénd’-ér, s. [Eng. trend (2), v.; -er.] One 
whose business is to free wool from its filth. 
(Prov.) 


trénd’-ing, s. [TRenpD (1), v.] A turn, bend, 
} or inclination in a particular direction; a 
1 trend. 
“ The coasts and trendings of the crooked shore.” 
Dryden: Virgil; .£neid vi. 200. 
*trén’-dle, s. [A.S. trendel =aring, a circle.] 
[TrReND (1), v.] Anything round .used in 
turning or rolling ; a trundle. 
“ The shaft the wheel, the wheel the ¢rend/e turns.” 


Sylvester, 
Trént, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A river of England. 


Trent-sand, s. A fine variety of sand 
found in aud near the river Trent, and used 
for polishing. 


*trént, v.i. (TREND, v.] To trend; to bend 
the course. 


“The valley of Gehinnon and Jehosaphat. . 
trent to the south,”"—Sandys: Travels, p. 188. 


trént’-al, s. (0. Fr. trentel, trental =a trental, 
from trente = thirty ; Low Lat. trentale =a 
trental, from Lat. triginta = thirty, from tres = 
three.] 
1. Roman Ritual: An office for the dead 
consisting of thirty masses rehearsed fer 
thirty days successively afterthe party’s death, 


“ Let mass be said, and trentals read, 
When thou'rt to convent gone,” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 27. 


. do 


*2. A dirge, an elegy. 


Trént’-dn, s. [See def.] 
cy Geog. : A township 1.1 the state of New York 
twelve miles north of Utica. 


Trenton-limestone, s. 

Geol. : A limestone of Lower Silurian age 
from North America. (Murchison.) It is di- 
vided into the Hudson River Group, the Utica 
Group, and the Trenton Group. 


tré-pan’ (1), *tre-pane, s. [Fr. trépan=a 
 trepan, from Low Lat. trepanum (for_try- 
panum), from Gr. tp¥ravoy (trupanon)=a 
earpenter’s tool, an auger, a trepan; tpy7a 
_ (trupd) = to bore; tpira, tpvmy (trupa, trupé) 
- za hole.) 
* 1. Mil. : A war-engine or instrument used 
_ in sieges for piercing or making holes in the 
walls of besieged towns, 


“ The Inginers have the trepan dressed.” 
T. Hudson: Judith, iii, 107, 


2. Surg.: A crown saw used principally in 
removing pertions of the skull. The trephine 
is an improved form. [TREPHINE.] 


. Jt to work with the trepan, which I much 
, ereter before a trephine." — Wiseman: Surgery, bk. Vey 
. 1X. 


3. A workman’s name for the steel at the 
+ foot of a boring-rod. Also spelt trepang. 


_tré-pan’ (2), * tra-pan’, s. (0. Fr. trappan = 
a snare, a trap for animals, from trappe=a 
trap (q.v.).] 

1, Asnare, a trap, a trick. 


“Tu th interim spare for no trepans 
To draw her neck into the bans.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, ITI. iit, 


2, A cheat, a deceiver, a trickster, 

pan’ (1), vt. & i. [Fr. trépaner, from 
ran = a trepan.] 

A, Transitive : 

Surg. : To perforate by or with the trepan ; 
operate on with a trepan. 


‘The dura mater under the trepann'd bone in- 
nd."—Wiseman: Surgery, bk. v., ch. ix. 


. 


trend—treronidse 


B. Intrans.: To operate with a trepan ; to 

perform the operation of trepanniug. 

“The native surgeous of the South Sea Islanders 
trepan by layiug back a flap of the scalp and seraping 
away the skull until an inch in diameter of the dura 
juater is exposed, '—Anight: Dict. Mechanics, s.v. 
Trephine, 

tré-pan’ (2), * tra-pan’, v.t. [TREPAN (2), .] 
To snare, to trap, to ensnare, to cheat. 


“A writing wherein his main intentions were com- 
pea so to treyan him into his destruction.’”— 
uller: Worthies; Yorkshire. 


tré-pang’ (1), s. [Fr.] The same as TREPAN 


Tt), &.,.9 


tré-pang’ (2), s. [Native name.] 

Zool. & Comm, ; A popular name for several 
edible tropical species of the Holothuroidea, 
especially applied to Holothuria edulis, and to 
its dried flesh. It is a slug-like animal, from 
the eastern seas, from six inches to two feet 
in length, living among seaweed or in sand on 
mud, and moving by the alternate extension 
and contraction of the body. The trepang 
forms an important article of food in Cnina. 
About thirty-five varieties are enumerated by 
traders, but only five or six have any real com- 


TREPANG, 


mercial value. To prepare them for the mar- 
ket the viscera are removed, and the animals 
boiled for about twenty minutes, then soaked 
in fresh water, and afterwards smoked and 
dried. The curing process occupies about 
four days, during which the trepang must be 
kept very dry, for it readily absorbs moisture 
from the atmosphere. The final product is an 
uninviting, dirty-looking substance, which is 
used to prepare a sort of thick soup, a fa- 
vourite dish in China and the Philippine 
islands. Trepang is worth from eight to 
thirteen shillings a bushel, according to the 
ores. and the perfection with which it is 
cured, 


“In the meantime, unless both the trepang and 
the pearl trades are not to be overdone, it behoves the 
Goverimuents concerned to put them under some whole- 
some regulations.’ —Standard, Nov. 23, 1885. 


* tre’-pan-ize, v.t. [Eng. trepan (1); -ize.] 
To trepan. 

* Some have been cured by cauterizing with fire, by 

sawing orf a member, by trapanizing the skull, or 

drawing bones from it."—T7aylor : Contemplations, 47. 


tré-pan’-nér, *tra-pin-nér, s. [Eng. 
trepan (2), v.53 -er.] One who trepans; a 
cheat, a trickster. 


“Not long after by the insinuations of that old 
pander and trapanner of souls,”—South : Sermons, vol. 
vi., ser. 10, 


tré-pan’-ning, s. [Eng. trepan (1), v.; -ing.] 

1. Surg.: The operation of making an 
opening in the skull for relieving the brain 
from compression or irritation. 

2. Brush-making: The operation or pro- 
cess of drawing the tufts or bristles into the 
holes in the stock by means of wire inserted 
through holes in the edge, which are then 
plugged, concealing the mode of operation. 


trepanning-elevator, s. 


Surg.: A lever for raising the portion of 
bone detached by the trephine. 


* trepeget, s. 


tré-phine’, s. [Fr.] 

Surg.: An improved form of the trepan 
(q.v.). An instrument for taking a circular 
piece out of the cranium. It is a cylindrical 
saw, With a cross-lhandle like a gimlet and a 
centre-pin (called the perforator), around 
which it revolves until the saw has cut a 
kerf sufficient to hold it. The centre-pin 
may then be withdrawn. The saw is made to 
cut through the bone, not by a series of 
complete rotations, such as are made by the 
trepan, but by rapid half rotations alternately 
to the rightand left, as in boring with au awl. 
The trephine is sometimes worked by a re- 
volving brace like that of the carpenter, and 
has been socketed upon a stem with three 
legs, and turned by one hand while the socket 
is held by the other. The trephine for the 
antrum is a small crown-saw set in the end 
of ahandle. It is used for entering the antrum 
through a tooth-socket. The trephine differs 
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from the trepan in having its crown fixed 
upon aud worked by a coinmon transverse 
handle, instead of being turned by a hazdle, 
like a’ wimble or centre-bit, as is the case 
with the trepau. The operation of trepanning 
is resorted to for the purpose of relieving the 
brain from pressure ; such pressure may be 
caused by the depression of a portion of the 
cranium, or it may be produced by an extra- 
vasation of blood, or by the lodgment of 
matter betwixt the skull and the dura mater, 
occasioned by a blow upon the head, or the 
inflammation of the membranes of the brain. 


trephine-saw, s. Acrown-saw; acylin- 
drical siw with a serrated end, to make a 
cireular kerf by the rotation of the saw on its 
longitudinal axis. 


tré-phine’, v.f. (TREPHINE, s.] To perforate 
with a trephine; to operate on with a tre- 
phine ; to trepan. 


*trép’-id, a. (Lat. trepidus, from an old verb 
trepo = to turn round; cogn. with Gr. tpémw 
(trepo) = to turn.) Trembling, quaking. 

“Look at the poor little trepid creature, panting and 
helpless under the great eyes."—Z7’hackeray 2 Vir 
ginians, ch. 1xx. 

{ Now surviving in its opposite, intrepid 

(q.V.). 

*trép’-i-date, v.i. [Lat. trepidatus, pa. par. 
of trepido.] [‘TREPIDATION.) ‘lo tremble. (De 
Quincey.) 


trép-i-da’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. trepida- 

tionem, accus. of trepidatio= alarm, a trein- 
bling, from trepidatus, pa. par. of trepido = 
to tremble, from trepidus = trembling, trepid 
(q.v.); Sp. trepidacion ; Ital. trepidazione.} 

I. Ordinury Language : 

J. An involuntary trembling; a quaking or 
Shivering as from fear or terror; lence, @ 
state of alarm or terror. 


“The veneral trepidation of fear and wickedness.”"— 
Idler, No. 46. 


2. A trembling of the limbs, as in paralytic 
affections, 

* 3. A state of shaking or being in vibra 
tion ; vibratory motion. 


‘*They can no firme basis have 
Vpon the trepidation of a wave.” 
Habington; Castara, pt. iL 


4, Hurry ; confused haste. 

* TI, Ancient Astron.: A libration of the 
eighth sphere, or a motion which the Ptole- 
maic¢ system ascribes to the firmament, to 
account for the changes and motion of the 
axis of the world. 

““What secret hand the trepidation weighs, 

Or through the zodiac guides the spiral pace?” 
Brooke: Universal Leauty, & 
* tré-pid’-i-ty, s. (Lat. trepidus=trepid 
(q.v.).] The quality or state of being trepid; 
trepidation, timidity. 


trép-6-m6-nad'-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
trepomonas, genit. trepomonad(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Pantostomatous Flagel- 
lata, with a single genus, Trepomonas (q.Vv.). 
Animaleules naked, free-swimming, asym- 
metrical ; two flagella separately inserted ; no 
distinct oral aperture. 


trép-0-m6n’-as, s. [Gr. zpérw (trepd) = to 
turn, and Mod. Lat. monas (q.v.). J 
Zool.: The type-genus of Trepomonadida 
(q.v.), With a single species, Trepomonas agilis, 
from marsh water with decaying vegetable 
substances, 


trér’-on, s. (Gr. tpypwv (trérdn) = fearful, 
shy, used as an epithet of the dove; hence 4 
tpyjpwy (hé trérai) in later Greek = a dove.] 
Ornith.: Tree-pigeons; a genus of Colum: 
bide (the Vinago of Cuvier), with thirty-seven 
species, ranging over the whole Oriental region, 
aud eastward to Celebes, Ainboyna, and Flores, 
and the whole Ethiopian region to Madagascar. 
Formerly made the type-genus of the lapsed 
family Treronide. 


* tré-ron’-{- de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. treron; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suth, -ide.] 

Ornith.: A family of Columbacei, approxi- 
mately equivalent to the genus ‘lreron (q.y.), 
Bill large, strong, compressed at sides, tip 
very hard, hooked; nostrils exvosed; tarsi 
short, partly clothed with feathers below tarsal 
joint ; the whole foot formed for perching and 
grasping; claws strong, sharp, and seii- 
circular, 


3 pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


et 
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tresayle—trevat 


*trés’-ayle, s. (Fr. trisaieul = a great-great- 
grandfather, from Lat. tris, tres= three, and 
avolus, avus = grandfather. ] 

Law: A writ which lay for a man claiming 
as heir to his grandfather's grandfather, to 
recover lands of which he had been deprived 
by an abatement happening on the ancestor's 
death. 


trés’-pass, v.i. [O. Fr. trespasser =to pass 
over, from trespas=a passage, a sin, from Lat. 
trans = across, and passus =a step; Sp. tres- 
paso = a conveyance across, a trespass ; Ital. 
trapasso = a passage, digression. ] 
* 1. To go beyond a limit or boundary. 


2. Specif., to pass over the boundary of the 
land of another; to enter unlawfully on the 
land of another, or upon that which is the 
property or right of another. 

* 3, To depart, to go. 

“ And thus soone after thys, noble Robert de Bruse, 
kyng of Scotland, trespassed out of this vncertayne 
worlde.”—Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. xx 

4. To commit any offence; to offend, to 
transgress ; to do wrong. 

“For it is reson, that he that trespasseth by his free 
will, that by his free will he confesse his trespas.”"— 
Chaucer. Persones Tule, 

5. In a narrower sense, to transgress volun- 
tarily any divine law or command ; to violate 
any known rule of duty ; to sin. 

“Go out of the sanctuary, for thou hast trespassed.” 

—2 Chronicles xxvi. 18. 

6. To intrude; to go too far; to encroach, 
to trench (followed by on or upon): as, To 
trespass on a person’s good natuxe, 


trés’-pass, * tres-pas, s. [TRESPAss, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 


1. The act of one who trespasses or offends ; 
an injury or wrong done to another; an offence 
against or violation of some law or rule laid 
down. 

“ Once did I lay in ambush for your life, 
A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., i. 1. 
2. Any voluntary transgression of the moral 
law; a violation of a known rule of duty ; sin, 
“ The scape-goat on his head 
The people's trespass bore.” 
Cowper; Olney Hymns, xix. 

3, Unlawful entry on tre land or property 

of another, 


II. Law: (See extract). 


‘Trespass, in its largest and most extensive sense, 
signifies any transgression or offence against the law 
of nature, of society, or of the country in which we 
live; whether it relates to a man’s person, or his pro- 
perty. Therefore beating another is a trespass; fer 
which an action of assault and battery will lie: taking 
or detaining a man’s goods are respectively trespasses ; 
for which the actions of trover and detinue are given 
by the law: so also non-performance of promises or 
undertakings is technically a trespass, upon which the 
action of assumpsit is grounded: and, in general, any 
mnisfeance or act of one man whereby another is inju- 
riously treated and damnified, is a transgression or 
trespass in its largest sense. But in the limited and 
contined sense it signifies no more than entry on 
another man’s ground without a lawful authority, 
and doing some damage, however inconsiderable, to 
his real property, which the law entitles a trespass by 
breaking his close. And a man is answerable for not 
only his own trespass, but that of his cattle also: for, 
if by his negligent keeping they stray upon the lan 
of avother, and much more if he permits, or drives 
them on, aud they there tread down his neighbour's 
herbage, and spoil his corn or his trees, this is a tves- 
pass, tor which the owner must answer in damages,”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 8 


trespass - offering, s. An offering 
amongst the Jews, in expiation of a trespass. 
Heb. OWN (asham), from DW (asham) = to 
commit a fault. It was closely akin to the 
sin-offering, and consisted of a ewe lamb or 
kid, or a ram without blemish. After being 
killed its blood was to be sprinkled, the fat 
burned on the altar, snd the-flesh eaten by 
the priests in the holy place. The trespasses 
for which it made atonement were sins of 
dishonesty, falsehood earrying hurtful conse- 
quences to others, aud, combined with the 
trespass-offering, compensation was to be 
made for the wrong inflicted (Lev. v. 14-19; 
vi. 1-8; vii. 1-7, &c.) 


* trés'-pass-ant, a. [0. Fr., pr. par. of tres- 
passer = to trespass (q.v.).] Trespassing, 
“T would wish the parties trespassant to be made 


bond or slaues vnto those that receiued the iniurie.”— 
Holinshed ; Descrip. Eng., bk. ii., ch. xi. 


trés'-pass-ér, * tres-pass-our, s. [Eng. 
trespuss, V. 5 -er.] 
1, One who trespasses ; one who enters un- 
lawfully on the land, property, or rights of 
~ another. 


“ Squatters and trespassers were tolerated to an ex- 
tent now unknown.”"—Macaulay: Bist. Eng., ch. iii. 


2. One who commits a trespass ; an offender ; 
a sinner, 
“ For circumcisioun profitith if thou kepe the lawe, 


but if thou be a trespassour aghen the lawe, thi cir- 
Spmoisioun is Giade prepucie,"— Wycliffe: Romans 
. 25, 


tréss (1), *tresse, s. [Fr. tresse, from Low Lat. 
tricia, trica=a plait, from Gr. tpixa (tricha) 
= in three parts, from the usual inethod of 
plaiting the hair in three folds, from zpta 
(tria), neut. of tpets (treis) = three; Ital. 
treccia =a braid, a knot, a curl; Sp. trenza 
=a, braid of hair, plaited silk.] 

J. A lock or curl of hair; a ringlet, 


“ Not all the tresses that fair head can boast 
Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost.” 
Pope; Rape of the Lock, v. 14% 


2. Anything resembling a tress. 


“There stood a marble altar, with a tress 
Of flowers budded newly.” 
Keats: Endymion, 1. 90. 


* tréss (2), s. [Trace (1), s.] A trace. 
| Lady’s-tresses ; [LADY’S-TRESSES]. 


tréssed, a. [Eng. tress (1); -ed.] 
1, Having tresses. 
2. Curled ; formed into ringlets. 


“* Nor hath this yonker torn his tressed locks, 
And broke his pipe which was of sound so sweet.” 
Drayton: Pastorals, ecl. ii. 


trés’-sel, s. [(TREsTLE.] 


*tréss'-ful, a. [Eng. tress (1), 8.3 -ful(D).] 
Having an abundance of tresses; having 
luxuriant hair. (Sylvester: Magnificence, 734.) 


* trés'-son, s. [Fr.] The net-work for the 
hair worn by ladies in the Middle Ages, 


* trés'-sour, s. [0. Fr.) [Tress (1), s.] An 
instrument used for plaiting the hair; an 
ornament of hair when tressed. 


tréss’-ure (ss as sh), s. (Fr., from tresser = 

to twist, to plait.] [Tress (1), s.J 
Her.: The diminutive of the orle, and 

generally reckoned one-half 
of that ordinary. It passes 
round the field, following 
the shape and form of the 
escutcheon, whatever shape 
it may be, and is usually 
borne double. When orna- 
mented with fleur-de-lis on 
both sides, it is termed a 
tressure flory-counter-flory, 
the flowers being reversed pressure FLORY. 
alternately. A tresswre flory 
is when the flowers are on one side only of the 
tressure, with the ends of them inwards, 


“The arms are a lion with a border, or tressuze, 
adorned with flower-de-luces,"— Warton: Hist. Lng. 
Poetry, ii. 262, 


tréss’-ured (ss as sh), a. [Eng. tresswr(e) ; 
-ed.] Provided with a tressure ; arranged in 
the form or oceupying the place of a tressure. 
“* The tressured fleur-de-luce he claims 
To wreathe his shield, since royal James,” 
Scott: Luy of the Last Minstrel, iv. 8. 
*trés-sy, a. (Eng. tress (1), s.; -y.]  Per- 
taining to tresses ; having the appearance of 
tresses, 


“ Pendant boughs of tressy yew.” 
Coleridge : Lewti. 

*trést, a. [TRusr.] Trusty, faithful. 
“ Faithful, secret, trest, and trew.” Sylvester. 


trés’-tle (tle as el), * trés’-sel, * tres-el, 
* tres-sell, * tres-tel, * tres-tyl, 
* tres-tylle, * trus-sel, s. [O. Fr. trestel, 
tresteau, treteau (Fr. tréteaw) =a trestle, a 
kind of rack; origin doubtful. Skeat refers 
it to Lat. transtillwm, dimin. from transtrum 
=across-beam. Littré derives it from Bret. 
tretistel, tretstetl =a trestle, dimin. of tretist 
=abeam. Cf. Wel. trestyl =a trestle, trawst 
=a transom, rafter; Dut. driestal = a three- 
footed stool or settle ; Lowland Scotch traist, 
trast = a trestle, from O. Fr. traste =a cross- 
beam ; O. Ital. trasto = a transom. ] 

1, Carpentry: 

(1) A beam or bar supported by divergent 
legs. It is commonly used by carpenters to 
support a board while being sawed, or work 
while being put together, as a door; a horse. 


“These burgesses sette downe the lytter on two 
trestels in the myddes of the chambre.”—Berners : 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. clvii. 


(2) The frame of a table. 

2. Eng. : A road-bed or stringer supported 
by posts or pillars and framing in the 
intervals, 


3. Leather: The sloping bank on which 
skins are laid while being curried. 

4, Shipbuild. : The shores or supports of a 
ship while being built. 

“ Then they launched her from the tressels, 
In the ship-yard by the sea.” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale, xiii, 

trestle-board, s. The architect’s de- 
signing-board. (Named from the fact that it 
was formerly supported on trestles.) 


trestle-bridge, s. 

Eng.: One in which the bed is supported 
upon framed sections which rest on the soil 
or river-bed. A military expedient, or one 
used in constructing works of a temporary 
character. 


trestle-trees, s. pl. 

Naut.: Horizontal fore-and-aft timbers, 
resting on the hounds and secured to a lower 
mast or topmast on each side below the head, 
They serve to support the cross-trees and the 
top, if any. 


trestle-worlk, s. A viaduct or scaffold 
supported on piers, and with braces and 
cross-beams ; the vertical posts, horizontal 


TRESTLE-WORK BRIDGE, 


stringers, oblique braces, and cross-beams 
supporting a roadway, railway, track, &c. 
Trestle-work is much used in America for 
viaducts and bridges. 


* trést’-lér (st as s),s. (Eng. trestle) ; -er.] 
A trestle, 


“They took up feet of trestlers and chairs which the 
ple had overthrown and broken, running away."— 
orth: Plutarch, p. 689. 


trét, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from Fr. 
traite =a draught, a transportation, impost 
on goods, from Lat, tractus, pa. par. of traho 
= to draw.] 

Comm.: An allowance to purchasers of 
goods of certain kinds for wear, damage, or 
deterioration during transit. It consists of a 
deduction of 4 lbs. for every 104 Ibs. of suttle 
weight, or weight after the tare has been de- 
ducted. The practice of allowing tret is now 
nearly discontinued. 


*tret’-a-ble, a. [TREATABLE.] 
*trete, v.t. ori. [TREAT, v.] 
*tret-ee, s. [TREaty.] 


trét-én-tér-a’-ta, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. tpyrds (trétos) = perforated, and évrepoy 
(enteron) = an intestine.] 

Zool.: A primary group of Brachio 
consisting of those in which the intestine is 
provided with an anal aperture. Under this 

ead are ranged the families Lingulid, Dis- 
cinide, Craniade, and Trimerellide. 


trét-én’-tér-ate, s. [TRETENTERATA.] Any 
individual of the Tretenterata (q.v.). 


“In the opinion of Prof, King, the absence of an 
anal vent in Clistenterata makes them inferior to the 
aniferous T'retenterates.”—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), iv. 189, 


*tréth’-ing, s. [Low Lat. trethingi, from 
] Ata 


Wel. treth =a tax ; trethen = to tax. X, 
an impost. 


*tret-is, *tret-ys, s. [TREATISE.] 


*tret-ise, *tret-ys, a, [0.Fr. traictis= 
long and slender, from ¢raict = drawn out, 
pe par. of traire (Lat. traho)= to draw.) 

lender and well proportioned, 


tre’-td-stér-non, s. [Gr. zpytés (trétos) = 
bored, pierced, and otépvoy (sternon) = the 
breast-bone.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Emydide, from the 
Wealden and Purbeck beds. 


trév-at, s. [Fr.] A weaver's knife foreutting 


the loops of velvet pile. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, cib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 
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trév-ét, s. [Triver.] 
1, A three-legged stool. 
2. A movable iron frame or stand to support 
a kettle, &c., on a grate ; a trivet. 


*trewe, a.&s. [TRUE.] 
A, As adj.: True. 


“ Acceptith thanne of us the trewe entent, 
That never yit refusid youre hest,” 
Chaucer ; C. 7., 8,008, 


B. As subst. : A truce (q.v.). 
*trewe-lufe, s. [TRUE-LOVE.] 


trew-i-a (ew as ti), s. (Named after C. J. 
Trew, of Nuremberg, a botanical author.) 
Bot. : The typical genus of Trewiacee (q.v.). 
Leaves opposite, entire, without stipules ; 
flowers divecious, males in long racemes, fe- 
males axillary, solitary ; males, sepals three to 
four, stamens many ; females, eles three to 
four-cleft, style four-cleft ; drupe five-celled, 
each cell with a single seed. Known species 
one, Trewianudiflora, an Indian deciduous tree, 
growing in the sub-Himalayas, The wood is 
used for drums and agricultural implements. 


“ trew-i-a'-cé-2e (ew as ti), s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. trewi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: An obsolete order established by 
Lindley, now merged in Crotonez. 


trews (ew as Q), s.pl. [Fr. trousses = trunk- 
hose.| [TRovusERs.] Trousers, particularly the 
tartan trousers worn by Highlanders, 
“‘ But had you seen the philabegs, 
And skyrin tartan ¢rews, man,” 
Burns; Battle of Sheriff Muir. 

trews’-man (ew as ii), s. (Eng. trews, and 
man.) A Highlander, more especially an 
islesman of the Hebrides, so called from his 


trey (e a3 a), *treye,s. [0. Fr. trei, treis; 
Fr. trois, from Lat. tres = three.] A three at 
cards or dice; a card of three spots. 
“ Nay then, two treys, an if you por 80 nice,” 
Shakesp ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
tri-, pref. [Fr. & Lat. tri-= three times, from 
Lat. tria, neut. of tres= three ; Gr. tpx (tri-), 
from pia (tria), neut. of tpets (treis) = three. ] 
. 1, Ord. Lang.: A prefix used with words of 
Greek and Latin origin, denoting three, three- 
fold, thrice, or in threes. 
2. Chem.: A prefix denoting that a com- 
pound contains three atonis or tliree radicals 
of the substance to which it is prefixed: thus 
trichloride of bismuth, BiCl3; trioxide of 
antimony, Sb2O03 ; triethylamine, (CoH5)3N. 


tri-a-ble, a. [Eng. try; -able.] 
? 1, Capable of being tried; fit or possible 
F to be tried; capable of being subjected to 
trial or test. 


“For the more easy understanding of the experi- 
ments triable by our engine, I insinuated that notiou, 
by which ali of them will prove explicable."—Boy/e. 

2. Capable of undergoing a judicial examina- 
tion; fit or proper to be brought under the 
cognizance of a court. 


“ Whosoever sueth in them for anything triable by 
the common law, shall fall into a premuunire.""—Hobdds > 
Laws of England. 


tri-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. triable ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being triable. 


tri-a-can-thi-na, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. tria- 
canth(us); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

1. Ichthy.: A group of Sclerodermi, with 
three genera, having the range of the family. 
The skin is covered with small, rough, scale- 

_jike seutes; dorsal, with from four to six 
‘spines ; a pair of strong movable ventral spines 
joined to the pelvic bone. 

2. Paleont.; A genus from the schists of 

_ Giaris, closely allied to Triacanthus. 


- tri-a-ciin’-ths-don, s. (Pref. tri-; Gr. aeav- 
8a (akantha) =a spine, and suff. -odon.] 

_ Paleont.: A genus of Marsupials with one 
species from the Middle Purbeck beds. 


I-a-cin’-thiis, s. (Pref. tri-. and Gr. 
sa la (akantha) =a spine.) ° 
Ichthy. : A genus of Triacanthina, with five 
on ye jes ranging from the Australian seas to 
- the north of China. Triacanthus brevirostris, 
from the Indian Ocean, is the most common. 


a-che'-ni-tim, tri-a-ché’-ni-tim, 


ga gag s. (Pref. tri-, and Mod. 
¢ iwm (q.V.).] ; 


_Bot.: A fruit having three cells in an ache- 
nium ; a kind of Cremucarp (q.v.). 


tri’-a-cis, s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. dxis (akis) 
=a point.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Carchariide, from the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


*tri-a-cle (1), s. [TREACLE.] A medicine, 
substance, or preparation which serves as an 
antidote ; an antidote. 

“Is there no triacle in Gilead?”"—Wycliffe: Jer. 
viii. 22. 


tri-a-cle (2), s. 
of carriage. 
“Children’s shattered carriages, spavined old breaks, 


arickety triacle of the Portuguese period,”—J. Capper: 
Pictures from the East, p. 85. 


tri-a-c6n-ta-hé'-dral, a. [Gr. rpudkovra 
(triakonta) = thirty, and édpa (hedra) =a seat, 
a base.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Having thirty sides. 
2, Crystall. : Bounded by thirty rhombs. 


tri’-a-cOn-tér, s. [Gr. tpiaxovripys (tria- 
kontérés), from tprakovra (triakonta) = thirty.] 
Gr. Antiq. : A vessel of thirty oars, 


tri-Ad, s. [Fr. triade, from Lat. trias, genit. 
triadis ; Gr. tprds (trias) = a triad, from tpets 

(treis) = three.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : Aunity of three ; three united. 


“True that the triad of scientific statements have 
really nothing to do with the fearless ‘ tag.’"—Daily 
Telegraph, Feb. 14, 1887. 


II. Technically : 


1, Chem.: A name given to those elements 
which can directly unite with or replace three 
atoms of hydrogen, chlorine, or other mona- 
tomic element. The triads are boron, gold, 
indium, and thallium, 


2. Music: 
(1) A chord of three notes. 


(2) A common chord or harmony, because 
it is formed of three radicul sounds ; a funda- 
mental note or bass, its third and its fifth 
triads are said to be major, minor, augmented 
or diminished, 

3. Literature: Three subjects, more or less 
connected, formed into one continuous poem 
or subject: thus the Creation, Redemption, 
and Resurrection would form a triad, The 
conquest of England by the Romans, Saxons, 
and Normans would form a triad. Alexander 
the Great, Julius Cesar, and Napoleon Bona- 
parte would forma triad. So would Law, 
Physic, and Divinity. In Welsh literature 
applied to a form of composition which came 
into use in the twelfth century. Triads are 
enumerations or arrangements of events con- 
nected together in sets of three by some title 
or general observation under which they were 
considered to be included, 


¥ Hindoo Triad: 

Brahmanism: The three leading Hindoo 
gods—Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. [TRIMURTI.] 
They characterised the second great develop- 
ment of Hindooism, Brahina not figuring at 
all in the Vedic hymns, Vishnu there being 
only the god of the shining firmament, while 
the conception of Siva was evolved from that 
of the Vedic Indra, the god of raging storms, 


tri-a-dél-phoiis, a. ([Pref. tri-, and Gr. 
adeApos (adelphos) = a brother.]} 
Bot. : Having the stamens in three brother- 
hoods, bundles, combinations, or assemblages, 
as in Hypericum, 


tri-Ad’-ic, a. (Eng. triad ; ~ic.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a triad. 


“The whole philosophy of Bonald is controlled by 
the triadic formula: cause, means, effect.”—Ueberweg + 
Hist. Philos., ii. 339. 


2. Chem.: Trivalent (q.v.). 


tri-ad-ist, s. (Eng. triad; -ist.] A com- 
poser of a triad or triads. 


tri-ze-n6-don, s. [Gr. zpiawa (triaina) = a 
trident ; suff. -odon.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Carchariide, from the 
Indian Ocean. 


tri-z’-nops, s  [Gr. zpia.va (triaina) =a tri- 
dent, and dys (opsis)= outward appearance, 
Named from the shape of the nose-leaf. ] 
Zool. ; A genus of Phyllorhinine, with one 
species from Persia and another from East 
Africa, Nose-leaf, horseshoe-shaped in front, 


{Etym. doubtful] A kind 


tridentate behind; ears without a distinct 
antitragus, the outer margin of the ear-conch 
arising from the posteriors of the eyelids, 


tri-a-kén-i-iim, s, [Trracnzyrvum,] 


tri-al, * thri-all, * try-al, «. (Eng. try; -al.1 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of trying or testing in any man. 
ner, as— 

(1) The act of trying or testing the strength 
for the purpose of ascertainiug its effect, or 
what can be done. 

(2) The act of testing the strength or firm 
ness of ; probation. 

“Before thou make a trial of her love.” 
Shukesp,; 1 Henry VI., v. 8 

(3) Examination by a test or experiments, 
as in chemistry, metallurgy, or the like. 

“Now maketh he a tria/l how much his disciple 

haue profyted ghostly."—Udal : Mark viii. 
(4) In the same sense as IT. 2, 
(5) Experience, experimental examination, 


*2,. A combat decisive of the merits ofa 
cause. 

“T'll answer thee in any fair degree 

Of knightly trial.” Shakesp,: Richard I1., i.1, 

3. That which tries; that which harasses 
or bears hard on a person, trying his charac- 
ter, principle, patience, or firmness ; a temp- 
tation ; a test of virtue, firmness, or strength 
of mind. 


““When we speak of a state of trial, it must be re 
membered that characters are not only tried, or 
proved, or detected, but that they are generated also, 
and formed, by circumstances,’—Paley ; Natural The. 
ology, ch. xxvi. 

4, A process for testing qualification, 
capacity, knowledge, progress, and the like ; 
an examination. 


“ Girl after girl was call'd to trial: each 
Disclaim‘d all knowledge of us.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iv. 209, 


5. The state of being tried; a having to 
suffer or experience something; the state of 
experiencing or undergoing ; experience. 

“ Others had tréal of cruel mockings and scourgings.’ 

—Hebrews xi. 36. 

6. Verification, proof. 

“They will scarcely believe this without trial.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 2 

II. Technically : 

1, Coursing: A single course between twa 
greyhounds. 

“ Paradyne land Persephone had a terrific trial." 

Field, Jun. 28, 1884, 

2. Law: The examination of a cause in 
controversy between parties before a proper 
tribunal. Trials are either criminal or civil, 
In criminal informations and indictments, 
wherever preferred, trial must take place 
before a judge-or judges (or other presiding 
magistrate) and a jury. Minor offences may 
be tried and disposed of summarily by 
magistrates without a jury. The species of 
trials in civil cases are six in number: by 
record, by inspection or examination, by 
certificate, by witnesses, by jury, and by the 
court, Trials by inspection, by certificate, 
and by witnesses are very unusual, but they 
are still recognised modes of trial in certain 
cases. Civil actions are now tried (1) before 
a judge or judges ; (2) before a judge, sitting 
with assessors ; (3) before a judge and jury ; 
(4) before an official or special referee, with 
or without assessors. The first of these is 
now much more common than formerly. In 
ancient times there were also trials by combat 
and by ordeal, 


{ () New trial: A rehearing of a cause 
before another jury, granted in cases where 
the court, of which the record is, sees reason 
to be dissatisfied with a verdict on the ground 
of misdirection by the judge to the jury, a 
verdict against the weight of evidence, ex- 
cessive damages, the adinission of improper 
evidence, the discovery of fresh evidence after 
the verdict was given, &c. 

(2) Trial and error : 

Math. : A method of mathematical calcula- 
tion for attaining to results not possible by & 
more direct process, An experiment is made 
on the assumption that a certain number is 
the correct one. Then it is seen how much 
obscure inaccuracy this hypothesis introduces 
into the result, and thus inaterials are obtained 
for a new calculation, which directly leads to 
the truth, ; 

“Here we can only go on a method of trial and 
error."—Aivy: Pop, Astron., p. 239. 

(3) Trial at bar: (Bar, s., J 3 0). 


pout, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -tig, 
n= shgn, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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triality—triangularly 


(4) Trial by battle: |BatTrue, B. 1.). 
(5) Trial by jury: [Jury]. 
(6) Trial by record: [RecorD, s. J (9)]. 


trial-balance, s«. 
Book-keeping: A co-exhibit of debit and 
credit ledger balances, 


trial-bit, s. 

Saddlery: A skeleton-bit used to determine 
the exact width of the horse’s mouth, also the 
breath as well as the height of the port. 


*trial-day,s. The day of triak 


*trial-fire, s. A fire for trying or 

proving ; au ordeal-fire. 
“ With trial-jire touch ime his finger-end.” 
Shakesp.; Merry Wives, v. 5. 

trial-jar, s. A tall glass vessel for con- 
faining liquids to be tested by the hydro- 
meter. The mouth is preferably enlarged, to 
prevent capillary adhesion, 


trial-list, s. 
Law: A list or catalogue of causes for trial. 
trial-square, s. A try-square (q.v.). 


trial-trip, s. An experimental trip; 
specif, a trip male by a new vessel to test 
her sailing qualities, rate of speed, working 
of machinery, &e. 


*tri-Al-ity, s. (Lat. tria, neut. of tres= 
= three.) The quality or state of being three ; 
three united, 


tri-Al'-lyl, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. allyl.) 
A compouud containing three atoms of allyl. 


triallyl-sulphiodide, s. 

Chem. : (C3Hs5)3S1l. Obtained by heating 
allylic sulphide with methylie iodide. It 
erystallizes in prismatic crystals, is soluble 
in water, and forms an alkaline liquid with 
silver oxide. 


*tri’-a-logue, s. [Gr. pets (treis), pia 
(tria) = three, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a dis- 
course.] A discourse by three speakers; a 
eolloquy of three persons. 


“ Triwlogue between T. Biluey, Hugh Latimer, and 
W. Kepps."— Wood: Athene Uxon., i. 21. 


tri-am’-yl, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. amyl.] 
A compound containing three atoms of amyl. 
triamyl- glycerin, s. 
— (C3Hs)"” 
ee CisHlyeOs= (C8), Os Bec SON 
by heating a mixture of acrolein, amylic al- 
cohol, and acetie acid to 110? for twelve hours. 
It is decomposed by dis- 
tillation. 


tri’-an, a. [Lat. tria, 
neut. of tres = tliree.] 
Her. : Said of an aspect 
neither passant nor af- 
ronté, but midway be- 
tween those positions. 


{tri-An-der, s. [TrIAn- 
DRIA.] 
Bot.: Any individual of the Linnean class 
Trianidria (q.v.). 


TRIAN. 


tri-an’-dri-a, s. pl. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. avjp 
(anér), dvdpos (andros) = a male.] 
Bot. : The third class of Linneus’s Artificial 


System, consisting of plants with three 
stamens. Orders: Monogynia, Digynia, and 
Trigynia. 


tri-an’-dri-an, tri-An’-drous, a. [TnI- 
ANDRIA.] 

Bot.: Pertaining or belonging to the Lin- 
nean class Triandria; having three distinct 
and equal stamens in the same flower with a 
pistil or pistils. 

tri’-an-gle, tri-an’-gle, * try-an-gle, s. 
(Fr. triangle, from Lat. triangulum, neut. of 
triangulus =having three angles: tria= 
three, and angulus = an angle; Sp. & Port. 
triangulo ; Ital. triangole.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: A three-cornered figure, 
plot of ground, or the like. [II. 5.] 

IL. Vechnically : 

1. Astron. : (TRIANGULUM]. 

2. Build.: A gin formed by three spars ; 
a staging of three spars. 

3. Draughtsmanship: A three - cornered 
straight-edge, used in conjunction with the 


T-square for drawing ‘parallel, perpendicular, 
or diagonal lines. It has one right angle, the 
two others being each of 45°, or one of 30° and 
the other of 60°. 

4, Eccles. Art: A symbol of the Holy 
Trinity represented by an equilateral triangle. 
[Triniry.] 

5. Geom. : A portion of a surface bounded by 
three lines, and consequently having three 
angles. ‘Il'riangles are either plane, spherical, 
or curvilinear. A plane triangle is a portion 
of a plane bounded by three straight lines 
ealled sides, and their points of intersection 
are the vertices of the triangle. Plane triangles 
may be classified either with reference to 
their sides or their angles. When classified 
with reference to their sides, there are two 
classes : (1) Sealene triangles, which have no 
two sides equal ; (2) Isosceles triangles, which 
have two sites equal. The isosceles triangle 
has a particular case, called the equilateral 
triangle, all of whose sides are equal. When 
classilied with reference to their angles, there 
are two classes: (1) right-angled triangles, 
which have one right aigle, and (2) oblique- 
angled triangles, all of whose angles are 
oblique; subdivided into (a) acute-angled 
triangles, which have all their angles acute ; 
and (b) obtuse-angled triangles, which have 
one obtuse angle. The sides and angles ofa 
triangle are called its elements; the side on 
which it is supposed to stand is called the 
base, and the vertex of the opposite angle is 
called the vertex of the triangle ; the distance 
from the vertex to the base is the altitude. 
Any side of a triangle may be regarded as a 
base, though in the right-angled triangle one 
of the sides about the right angle is usually 
taken. The three angles of a plaue triangle 
are together eqnal to two right angles, or 180° ; 
its area is equal to half that of a rectangle or 
parallelogram having the same base and 
altitude ; in a right-angled plane triangle the 
square of the side opposite the right angle is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides. The triangle being the fundamental 
figure of plane geometry, the investigation 
of its pruperties is held to be of primary 
importance, and the geometry of the triangle has 
become a system of its own. In the discussion 
of its properties the geometer considers alike 
the area bounded by the sides of the triangle, 
and the outside regions of space marked off by 
those sides produced to infinity. 

6. Mil.: A sort of frame formed of three 
halberds to which a person was lashed to 
undergo military punishinent. [HALBERD, 4.] 

7. Music: A bar of steel bent into the form 
of a triangle, having an opening at one of the 
lower angles, so that the sides are of unequal 
length. It is suspended by one angle and 
struck with a small rod, and is sometimes in- 
troduced in brilliant musical passages. 

8. Pottery: A small piece of pottery, placed 
between pieces of biscuit ware in the seggar, 
to prevent the adherence of the pieces when 
fired. 

9, Surveying: Since every plane figure may 
be regarded as composed of a certain number 
of triangles, aud as the area of a triangle is 
easily computed, the whole practice of land- 
surveying is nothing more than the measure- 
ment of a series of plane triangles. 

q (1) Arithmetical triavvgle: A name given 
to a table of numbers arranged in a triangular 
manner, aud formerly 


employed in arithmet- 5 1 

ical computation. It 1 2 1 

is equivalent to a mul- H Sup Siag % 
tiplication table. The ; ‘ AG 48 4 1 
first vertical column 1 6 15 20 15 6 1 


consisted of units ; the 
second of a series of 
natural numbers; the third of triangular num- 
bers ; the fourth of pyramidal numbers, and 
soon. [FIGURATE-NUMBERS.] 

(2) Curvilinear triangle: A triangle whose 
sides are curved lines of any kind whatever: 
as, a spheroidal triangle, lying on the surface 
of an ellipsoid, &c. 

(3) Miatilinear triangle: A triangle in which 
some of the lines are straight and others 
curved. 

(4) Spherical triangle: Spherical triangles 
take the names, right-angled, obtuse-angled, 
acute-angled, scalene, isosceles, and equi- 
lateral, in the same cases as plane triangles. 
A spherical triangle is birectangular, when it 
has two right angles, and trirectangular, when 
it has three right angles. A trirectangular 


ARITHMETICAL TRIANGLE, 


tri’-an-gled (le as el), a. 


tri-an-gu-lar, a. 


* 


* 


triangle is one-eighth of the surface of the 
sphere, and is taken as the unit of measure 
for polyhedral angles. Two spherical triang es 
are polar, when the angles of the one are sup- 
plements of the sides of the other, taken in 
the same order. A spherical triangle is quad- 
rantal, when one of its sides is equal to 90°. 
(SPHERICAL.] 


(5) Supplemental triangle: [SUPPLEMENTAL). 

(6) Triangle of forces : 

Mech.: A tcrm applied to that proposition 
which asserts that if three forces, represented 
in magnitude and direction by the sides of a 
triangle taken in order, act upon a point, they 
will be in equilibrium; and, conversely, if 
three forces acting upon a point, and in equi- 
librium, be represented in direction by the 
sides of a triangle taken in order, they will 
also be represented in magnitude by the sides 
of that triangle. 

(7) Triangle of Hesselbach : 

Anat.: A triangular interval at the part of 
the abdominal wall through which the direct 
inguinal hernia passes. 

(8) Triangle of Scarpa: 

Anat, ; A triangular depression between the 
muscles covering the outer side of the femur 
and the adductor muscles on the inner side. 
It affords a passage for the femoral artery. 


[Eng. triangle), 
-ed.J 

1, Having three angles ; triangular. 

2. Formed into triangles, 


a (Fr. triangulaire, from 
Lat. triangularis, from triangulus = having 
three angles.] [TRIANGLE.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: Having three angles ; having 
the form of a triangle; pertaining to a tri- 
angle. 

“The city it selfe in forme representetha triangular 

figure."— Hackluyt ; Voyages, iii. 118, 

2. Botany: 

(1) (Of a leaf) : Having the figure of a triangle 
of any kind ; as the leaf of Betula alba. 

(2) (Ofastem, &c.): Three-edged, having three 
acute angles with concave faces, trigonal. 


triangular-compasses, s. Compasses 
having three legs, two openiug in the usual 
manner, and the third turning round an 
extension of the central pin of the other two, 
besides having a motion on its own central 
joint. By this instrument three points may 
be taken off at once, and it is very useful in 
constructing maps and charts, 


triangular-crabs, s. pl. 
Zool.: A popular name for the family 
Maiade (q.v.), from the shape of the carapace. 


triangular-file, s. The ordinary, taper- 
ing hand-saw file of triangular cross section. 
Also known as a three-square file. 


triangular-level, s. A light frame in 
the shape of the letter A, and having a plumb 
line which determines verticality. It is used 
in levelliug for drains. 


triangular-numbers, s. pl. [FiGuRATE- 
NUMBERS. } 


triangular-prism, s. A prism having 
a triangular base. 3 


triangular-pyramid, s. A pyramia 
whose base is a triangle, its sides cousisting 
of three triangles, which meet in a point at 
the vertex. 


triangular-scale, s. A scale used by 
draughtsimen and engineers for laying down 
measurements on paper, Each edge is differ- 
ently divided, giving a variety of scales to 
select from. The rule being laid flat on the 
paper, the distances required to be laid down 
can at once be pricked off, dispensing with 
the use of dividers. They are commonly 
made of boxwood, but sometimes of metal 
—silver, or nickel plated, or of steel. 


tri-an-gu-lar’-ity, s. (Eng. triangular; 
-ity.| The quality or state of being triangular. 


“We say, for instance, not only that certain figu es 
are triangular, but we discourse of triangularity.”"— 
Bolingbroke: Essay 1; On Human Knowledge, 


tri-an’-gu-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. triangular; 
-ly.) In a triangular manner; after the form 
or shape of a triangle. 


“Their further ends .. . stood 
* Dampier: Voyages (an. 1687). 


« 


triangularly.”~ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, Pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


7 


triangulary—tribe 
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*tri-an’-gu-lar-y, * tri-an-gu-lar-ie, a. 
Ling. triangular; -y.) Triangular, 
“The two triangularie boues called sincipital.”— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. i., ch. xliv. 


tri-an’-gu-late, v.t. & i. (Lat. triangul(us) 

= three-angled ; Eng. suff. -ate.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To make triangular or three- 
cornered. 

2. Surv.: To divide into triangles ; tosurvey 
by dividing into triangles. 

B. Intrans.: To survey by the method of 
triangulation. 


“Engineers were often compelled to triangulate 
from the opposite side to mark out the course of the 
road."—Seribner's Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 455, 


tri-an-gu-la’-tion, s. [Triancunare.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of triangulating ; 
the reduction of an area to triangles. 

2. Surv.: The operation of measuring the 
elements necessary to determine the triangles 
into which the country to be surveyed is sup- 
posed to be divided. The term is principally 
used in geodesic surveying. [TRIANGLE, 9.] 


_ *tri-an-—gu-loid, a. [Lat. triangul(us)= 
three-cornered, and Gr. etdos (eidos) = form, 
appearauce.] Somewhat resembling a triangle 
in shape. 


Tri-an-gu-liim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
 triangulus =a triangle.) 

Astron.: The Triangle; one of the forty- 
eight ancieut constellations. It is of small 
size, and is situated south-east of Andromeda, 
north of Aries, and west of Perseus. The 
largest star, a Trianguli, is only of the third 
Magnitude. 


Triangulum-australe, s. 

Astron.: The Southern Triangle; a southern 
constellation of sinall size, but having the 
three stars which define it'so prominent that 
they are sometimes called the Triangle stars. 
The constellation is between Pavo and Cen- 
taurus. 

* Triangulum-minus, s. 

Astron. : The Lesser Triangle ; an obsolete 
constellation of small size between Triangulum 
(q.v). and Aries. It was established by 

evelius. 


-a-no-spér’-ma, s. [Gr. tprdvwp (triandr) 


= she that has three husbands, aud oméppa 
(sperma) = seed. ] 

f Bot.: A genus of Cucurbitee, akin to 
Bryonia, but having only three seeds. They 
are climbing plauts, with tendrils and mo- 
- neecious flowers. Stamens three, ovary three- 
celled. Fruit globular, fleshy. Nutives of 
the West Indies and Brazil. Trianosperma 
_ ficifolia, called also Bryonia ficifolia, is an 
active purgative, and said to be a purifier of 
the blood. TZ. Tayuya is given in Brazil in 
‘small doses as an emetic, and in large ones as 
@ purgative. 


tri-_an-thé-ma, s. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. év6os 
_ (anthos) =a flower. So named because the 
flowers are generally disposed in threes. ] 
 Bot.: A genus of Sesuvee. Sepals oblong, 
coloured on the inside; stamens five to 
_ twelve; styles one or two, filiform; capsule 
_ oblong, truncate, circumscissile. Weeds froin 
the tropical parts of both hemispheres and 
the sub-tropies of Africa. T'rianthema crystal- 
T. monogyna (T’. obcordata of Roxburgh), 
pentandra, and 1, decandria, are natives of 
ja. The tender leaves and the tops of the 
cond and third species are eaten by the 
atives ; the seeds of the first also serve as 
od during famine. 1. pentandra is used as 
astringent in abdominal diseases, and is 
id to produce abortion. The roots of T. 
comlra and T. monogyna, the latter com- 
ned with ginger, are given as cathartics, 


dae a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. arch 


———— 


| 


A 


ler.: Formed of three arches ; having three 
ch 


& 


(Gr. rpets (treis) = three, and 
(arche) = rule, government.] Govern- 
three persons. 


Yan, a. (Lat. triarii = the veteran 
oldiers, who were stationed in the 


third rank from the front, when the troops 

were drawn up in order of battle, from tres = 

three; the other two were known as hastati 

and principes.]) Occupying the third rank or 

place. 

“ Let the brave second and Triarian band 
Firm against all impression stand.” 
Cowley; Restoration of Charles II. 

tri-ar’-thra, s. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. ap§pov 

(arthron) = a joint.) 

1. Zool.: A geuus of Rotatoria, family Hy- 
datinea, with three or more species. Eyes 
two; frontal jaws two, each bidentate; foot 
simply styliform; body with lateral append- 
ages ; movement jerking. 

2. Paleont.: A genus of Conocephalide, 
from the Upper Cambrian and Lower Silurian. 


tri’-as, s. [Gr. = the number three.] 
Geol. : The Triassic System (q.v.). 


tr1-as-sic, a. (Eng. trias; -ic.] Pertaining 
to, found in, or characteristic of the Trias. 
[TRIASSIC-SYSTEM. } 


Triassic-period, s. 


Geol. : The p2riod during which the rocks of 
the Triassic system were being deposited. 

Triassic-system, s. 

Geol.: The lowest great division of the 
Mesozoic rocks. The name Trias came from 
Germany, and was desigued to imply that in 
the south-west and north-west portions of 
that country, where these rocks are more 
fully developed than they ate either in Eng- 
land or France, they are naturally divided 
into three series of beds: the Keuper sand- 
stone above, the Muschelkalk (a marine lime- 
stone) in the middle, and the Banter sandstone 
below. The Keuper and Bunter are repre- 
sented in England, the intermediate Muschel- 
kalk is wholly wanting. The Triassic-system 
is well developed in the United States and 
parts of Canada, as in Nova Scotia, Priuce 
Edward Island, aud British Columbia. In 
the Eastern States it exteuds from the Connec- 
ticut Valley and the west side of the Hudson 
River to Virginia and North Carolina. Strata 
believed to be of the same age extend from 
the eastern borders of the Rocky Mountains 
into California, and similar strata exist in 
Alaska. A prominent lithological feature of 
these beds is the abundant presence of brick- 
red sandstones and marls, while, like the 
similar rocks of Eurvupe, they contain few 
fossils. Animal tracks and footprints, however, 
are of frequent occurrence, especially in the 
Connecticut Valley. This absence of fossils is 
not the case in the Trias of California, which 
yields a plentiful marine fauna. Rocks of 
Triassic age occur also in South Africa, in 
Australia and India, &e. The Triassic period 
was one of abundant life, and many traces of 
its life history have been recovered. The pre- 
dominant plants were cycads, horse-tails, ferns, 
and conifers, The animal forms included 
many striking reptiles and amphibians. The 
foot-prints of Labyrinthodonts are abundant, 
and lizard-like reptiles were numerous, while 
crocodiles first appeared during this period. 
The extinct group of Dinosaurs also now first 
appeared—terrestrial reptiles which walked on 
their hind feet. These being three-toed, their 
impressions in the sandstones were long taken 
to be those of gigantic birds. There were 
other remarkable reptiles, and the Trias is 
of great interest as having yielded the earliest 
remains of mamnials, small marsupial creatures, 
with some aflinity to the Banded Ant-eater 
of Australia. In Great Britain the Triassic 
fossils are few: nine genera and twelve species 
of plants are known, including Ferns, some of 
them arborescent, Equisetaceze, Coniferee, and 
Cycadacee ; of animals there are, according 
to Etheridge, thirty-five foraminifera, eight 
actinozoans, one echinoderm, five crustaceans, 
of which the most abundant is Estheria minuta, 
one brachiopod, sixty-seven other molluscs, 
thirty-five fishes, thirty-one amphibians and 
reptiles, and four mammals. In the Alpine 
regions of Europe the Trias is largely developed, 
the beds attaining a thickness of many 
thousand feet, and forming ranges of moun- 
tains, consisting of limestones overlaid with 
shales, marls, dolomites, &c. The character of 
the rocks here indicates deposition in open 
ocean waters, while those of Northern Europe 
seem to have accumulated in inland seas. 
In England there are many outcrops of 
Triassic rocks. 


tri-at-ic, a. [Etym. doubtful.) (See com- 
pound.) 


triatic-stay, s. 

Naut.: A rope connected at its ends to the 
heads of the fore and main mast, and having 
athimble spliced to its bight for the attach- 
ment of the stay-tackle, by which boats, 
heavy freight, and speck are hoisted aboard. 


tri-a-tom’-ic, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
atonic.] Containing three atoms in the mole 
cule. [OZONE.] 


triatomic-alcohol, s. 


Chem. : An alcohol containing three atoms 
of replaceable hydrogen in the oxatylie por- 
tion of the radical. 


tri-bal, a. [Eng. trib(e); -al.] Belonging or 
pertaining to a tribe; characteristic of a 
tribe. 
“A system of tribal food -prohibitions.—Tylor: 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 235, 


tri-bal-ism, s. [Eng. tribal; -ism.] The 
condition or state of existing or living in 
separate tribes ; tribal feeling. 


+ tri-bal-ist, s. [Eng. tribal; -ist.] One of 
a tribe. 


tri-bas’-ic, a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. basic.] 
Chem. : A term applied to an acid in which 
three atoms of hydrogen have been replaced 
by a metal or organic radical. 


trib-ble, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Puper-making: A large horizontal frame in 
the loft or drying-room of a paper-imill, having 
wires stretched across it for tle suspension of 
sheets of paper while drying. 


tribe, s. [Fr. tribu, from Lat. tribus = one of 
the three bodies into which the Romans were 
originally divided, from ¢ri-, stem of tres = 
three ; Sp. tribu ; Ital. tribu.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One of the three bodies into which the 
Romans were divided. Originally the united 
people was divided into three tribes, which 
bore respectively the names : (1) Ramnes or 
Raimnenses, (2) Tities, Titienses, or Tatienses, 
(3) Luceres or Lucerenses. The name of the 
first, according to the belief of the later 
Romans, was taken from Romulus, that of 
the second from Tatius, and that of the third 
was connected with the Etruscan word Lu- 
cumo (q.v.). At the head of each tribe was a 
captain, called Tribunus, and the members of 
the same tribe were termed, in reference to 
each other, Tribules. By the reorganization 
effected by Servius Tullius, the whole Roman 
people were divided into thirty tribes, twenty- 
six of these being Tribus Rustice, and four 
Tribus Urbane.—- This arrangement was 
strictly local; each individual possessed of 
landed property being enrolled in the Rustic 
Tribe corresponding to the region in which 
his property lay, and those who were not 
landowners being included in one or other of 
the City Tribes. 

“* Have you collected them by tribes #” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iit. 8 

2. A division, class, or distinct portion of 
a people or nation, from whatever cause the 
division or distinction may have arisen. 

“In tribes and nations to divide thy train.” 
Pope: Homer ; Lliad ii. 431. 

3, A family, race, or body of people having 
a particular descent; a family or series of 
generations descending from the same pro- 
genitor and kept distinct. 

“ Cursed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him.” 
Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice, 1. 8, 

4. A separate body; a number considered 
collectively. 


5. A nation of savages, forming a subdivi- 
sion of a race; a body of uncivilized people 
united under one leader or government. 

“ The aboriginal tribes were friendly." —Macaulay ¢ 

Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

6. A number of persons of any character or 

profession ; a term used in coutempt. 


“Folly and vice are easy to describe, 
The common subjects of our scribbling tribe.” 
common, 


II. Nat. Science: A division of a natural 
order ; a grade in the classification of animals 
and plants immediately below an order, and 
in most cases immediately above a family, 
unless the grade of sub-tribe require to be in- 
tercalated. In Zoology it has various termina- 
tions: as Dentirostres, Tetramera, &c. In 
Botany it often ends in -ew: as, Lotew. The 
word has not always been used in the same 


6w1; eat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
n, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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sense as now. Linneus (System Natwree, ii. 3) 
employed it for what would now be called 
a sub-kingdom, enumerating three tribes of 
vezetables, Monocotyledones, Dicotyledones, 
and Acotyledones. Some other naturalists 
have made a tribe a division of a family. 


*tribe, v.t. [Txipp, s.] To divide or distri- 
bute into tribes ; to classify by tribes. 


“ Our fowl, fish, and quadrupeds are well tribed by 
Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Ray.”"—WNicolson, Eng. Hist. 
Lib., p. 19. 


tribes'-man, s. (Eng. tribe, and man] A 
member of a tribe or clan ; a clansman. 


“The eorls and the ealdormen could but lead, they 
could not constrain the will of their fellow tribes- 
men. —Gardiner & Mullinger: Introd, to Eng. Hist., 
ch. ii. 


trib’-1ét, trib’-d-lét, trib’/-ou-let, s. [Fr. 
tribolet. | 
1. Forging: A mandrel used in forging 
tubes, nuts, and rings, and for other purposes, 
The nut having been cut from the bar, the 
hole is punched and enlarged by the triblet, 
which also serves as a handle while the nut is 
being finished on the anvil. In the case of a 
ring, the parts having been joined, the ring is 
fashioned and shaped on the triblet. 
2. The mandrel in a machine for making 
lead-pipe. 
tri-bom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. 7p/Bw (tribe) = to 
rub, and pezpoy (metron) = a measure.) An 
apparatus resembling a sled, used in esti- 
mating the friction of rubbing surfaces. 


tri-b0-ni-6ph’-or-is, s. [Gr. rp(Bwv (tribon) 
=a cloak, and gopos (phoros) = bearing.) 
Zool.: A genus of Limacide, with three 
species, from Australia. Mantle small, tri- 
angular; back with an almost imperceptible 
furrow ; teeth with wavy edges. 


trib’-6u-lét, s, 
trib’-rach, s. (Lat. tribrachus, from Gr. tpi- 
Bpaxus (tribrachus), from rpc- (tri-)= three, 
and Bpayvs (bruchus) = short; Fr. tribraque.] 


Pros.: A poetic foot of three short syllables, 
as mé | li | us. 


(TRIBLET.] 


tri-brac’-té-ate, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
bracteate (q.v.). ] 


Bot.: Having three bracts. 


trib’-u-al,a. [Lat. tribus=a tribe, and Eng 
suff. -al.] Of or pertaining to a tribe; tribal. 


“For which he proposes and defines a tribual cha- 
racter.”"—Gardeners' Chronicle, No, 403, p. 374. (1881.) 


*trib’-u-lar, a. [Trips] 
to a tribe ; tribal. 


trib-u-la'-tion, * trib-u-la-ci-oun, s. 
[Fr. tribulation, from Lat. tribulationem, 
accus. of tribulatio= distress, affliction, from 
tribulutus, pa. par. of tribulo = to press, to 
oppress, from tribulwm =a thrashing-sledge 
for separating grain from its husk. It was in 
the form of a wooden platform, studded he- 
neath with sharp bits of flint or with iron 
teeth.) 

1. That which causes affliction or distress ; 
a severe affliction, trouble, or trial. * 

““When tribulation or persecution ariseth because 

of the word, by and by he is otfended,"—A/att. xiii. 21, 


2. A state of severe affliction or distress. 


tri-bil-lé-z, s. pl. (Lat. tribul(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot.: A section of Zygophyllacee, having 
the seeds without albumen. 


trid’-u-lis, s. [Lat., from Gr. zpiBodos (tri- 
bolos) =a caltrap (q.v.), various plants with 
fruit like caltraps ; spec. (1) Tribulus terrestris, 
(2) Fagonia cretica, (3) Trapa natans (q.v.). ] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Tribulew (q.v.). 
Calyx five-paried; petals five, spreading ; 
stamens ten; style short or absent; stigma 
five-rayed. Fruit of five capsular, pentagonal 
carpels, spinous or tubercular on the back ; 
cells five, indehiscent ; seeds many. Tropical 
and sub-tropical regions, Tribulus terrestris 
(Linn.), from whieh 7. lanuginosus (Linn.) is 
not distinct, is a trailing annual, about nine 


Of or pertaining 


inches long, with yellow flowers, found in | 


many of the warm countries, including India, 
the south of Europe, and the West Indies. 
In the last-named locality, where it is called 
Turkey Blossom, it is sometimes cultivated 


in gardens for its fragrant flowers. In pas- | 
tures the prickly fruits wound the feet of cattle. | 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wa, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, § 


tri-bu’-nal, * tri-bu-nall, s. 


* trib’/-u-nar-y, a. 


* trib’-u-nate, s. 


trib’-une, tri/-bune, * tri-bun, s. 


Fowls feed and become fat upon the plant, of 
which they are very fond. In India its fruits 
are regarded as cooling, diuretic, astringent, 
and tonic; they are given in painful mictu- 
rition, calculus, urinary affections, aud gonor- 
rhea. Sometimes the fruit and root are 
boiled to form a medicated liquid. Another 
Indian species, 7. alatius, has similar quali- 
ties. The South American T. cistoides is an 
aperient. J. terrestris may very possibly be 
the ‘‘ thistle” of Matt, vii. 16, and the ‘‘ brier” 
of Heb, vi. 8. 


{Lat.] [Tri- 
BUNE.| 

1. The seat of a judge ; the bench on which 
a judge and his associates sit for administer- 
ing justice. 

“This, goddess, this to his remembrance call, 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal tall.” 
Pope. Homer; Iliad i, 531. 
2. Hence, a court of justice. 


“ The ordinary tribunals were about to resuine their 
functions.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


3. In France, a gallery or emiuence in a 
church or other place in which the musical 
performers are placed, 


q¥ Tribunal of Penance, Tribunal of Con- 
Session: 

Roman Church : The internal court (forum 
tnterivum), in which the Church, through her 
priests acting judicially, remits or retains 
sins ; the sacrameut of penance, 


“ Censures can be imposed, according to the ordinary 
law, by ecclesiastics possessing juvisdiction in the ex- 
ternal courts (forum externum, as distinct from the 
internal court, or tribunal of confession)."—Addis & 
Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 135. 

[Eng. tribun(e); -ary.] 
Of or pertaining to a tribune or tribunes ; 
tribunitial. 

[Lat. tribunatus, from tri- 


bunus =a tribune (q.v.).] Tribuneship. 

“ Before the succession of the eribunate und mani- 
ey in the decemvirate."—Smith: Commonwealth, 
ch. lV. 

(Lat. 
tribunus =a tribune, prop. = the chief of, or 
elected by, a tribe, from tribus=a tribe (q.v.); 
Fr. tribun ; Sp., Port., & Ital. tribuno.] 

1, Roman Antig. : Properly, the chief magis- 
trate of a tribe. There were several kinds of 
officers in the Roman state that bore the title. 
(1) The pleleian tribunes, who were first cre- 
ated after the secession of the conumonalty to 
the Mons Sacer (A.vU.c. 260), as one of the con- 
ditions of its return to the city. They were 
especially the magistrates and protectors of 
the commonalty, aud no patrician could be 
elected to the office. At their first appoint- 
ment the power of the tribunes was very 
sinall, being confined to the assembling of the 
plebeians and the protection of any individual 
from patrician aggression ; but their persons 
were sacred and inviolable, and this privilege 
consolidated their other powers, which, in the 
later ages of the republic, grew to an enor- 
mous height, and were finally incorporated 
with the functions of the other chief magis- 
tracies in the person of the emperor. The 
number of the tribunes varied from two to 
ten, and each of these might anuul the pro- 
ceedings of the rest by putting in his veto, 
(2) Military tribunes were first elected in the 
year A.u.c. 310, in the place of the consuls, in 
consequence of the demands of the com- 
monalty to be admitted to a share of the 
supreme power. This measure was not, how- 
ever, a complete concession of their demands, 
but, in fact, evaded them in a great dezree ; 
for the tribunate was not invested with the 
full powers or honours of the consulate, not 
being a curule magistracy, and, though it was 
open to all the people, patricians were almost 
invariably chosen. The number of the mili- 
tary tribunes was sometimes six and some- 
times three. For above seventy years some- 
times consuls were elected and sometimes 
military tribunes ; at last the old order was 
permanently restored, but the plebeians were 
admitted to a share of it. (3) Legionary tri- 
bunes, or tribunes of the soldiers, were the 
chief officers of a legion, six in number, who 
commanded under the consul, each in his 
turn, usually about a month; in battle each 
led a cohort. 


“ These are the tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o' the common mouth: T do despise 
thein." Shaukesp. : Coriolanus, ii, 2. 


2. A bench or elevated place; a raised seat | 
or stand. Specif.: : 
* (1) The throne of a bishop. 


* trib-u-ni’- cian, 


* trib’-u-tar-i-néss, s. 


(2) A sort of pulpit or rostrum where & 
speaker stands to address an audieuce. 


“ She had scarcely stepped off the tribune when Mr, 
Deburry entered, and t&ere was a connmotion which 
made her wait."—George Eliot: Felix Holt, 


trib’-une-ship, tri’--bune-ship, s. [Eng. 


tribune; -ship.) ‘he office or post of a tri- 
bune ; the period during which one holds the 
office of tribune. 


“But to say a truth, this tribuneship having taken 
originally the first beginning from the counmon ople 
is great and mighty in regiud that it is popular,"— 
P. Holland: Plutarch, p, 718. 


* trib-u-ni’-tial 
(ti as sh), * trib-u-ni’-tious, a. [Lat. 
tribunicius, tribunitius, from tribunus = a tri- 
bune (q.v.).] Pertaining to, befitting, or 
characteristic of a tribune or tribunes, 
Wao) happy ages of our ancestors ! 
Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers, 


Que jail did all their criminals restrain.” 
Dryden. Juvenal, iii, 490, 


* trib’-u-tar-i-ly, adv. (Eng. tributary; -ly.] 


In a tributary manner. 


[Eng. tributary ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being tributary. 


trib'-u-tar-y, * trib-u-tar-ie, a. &s. [Fr. 


tributaire, from Lat. tributarius = paying tri- 
bute, from trivutwm = tribute (q.v.); Sp., 
Port., & Ital. tributario.] 


A, As adjective: 


1, Paying tribute to another, whether under 
compulsion, as an acknowledgment of sub- 
mission or dependence, or voluntarily, to 
secure protection or for the purpose of pur- 
chasing peace. 

“ Viewed a Deliverer with disdain and hate, 
Who left them still a (7ibutary state.” 
Cowper. Expostulation, 218, 

* 2. Subject, subordinate. 

“ These he, to trace his tributary gods, 

By course commits to several governinents,” 
whe ¥ Alilton » Comus, 2%. 

* 3. Paid in or as tribute. 

“ At this tomb my tributary tears I render.” 
Shukesp, : Titus Andronicus, i, 

4, Yielding supplies of anything; serving 
to form or make up a greater object of the 
same kind, 

“ Poor tributary rivers.” 
. Shakesp. : Oymbeline, iv. 2. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: An individual government 
or state which pays tribute or a stated sum to 
another, whether as an acknowledgment of 


submission or dependence, or to secure pro- — 


tection, or for the purpose of purehasing 
peace. 

“But whether or no they are tributaries to the 
Russians, we could never find out.'—Cook: Third 
Voyage, bk. vi., ch. xi. 

2, Geog.: A stream which directly or in- 
directly contributes water to another; an 
alfluent. 


trib’-ute, * trib-ut, s. [Fr. tribut, from Lat. 


tributum = tribute, prop. neut, sing, of trt- 
butus, pa. par. of tribuo = to assign, to allot, 
to pay, from tribus =a tribe (q.v.); Sp., Port., 
& Ital. tributo,) 

I, Ordinary Language: 


1. An annual or stated sum of money or 
other valuable thing paid by one prince or 
nation to another, either as an acknowledgment 
of submission and dependence, or to secure 
protection, or to purchase peace, or by virtue 
of some treaty. 


“ Forbedynze tributis to be gouun to the emperour 
and selynge that himsilf is Crist a kyug."— Wycliffe: 
Luke xxii 


2, The state of being under the obligation 
to pay such sum; the obligation of contri- 
buting : as, To lay a country under tribute. 

* 3. That which was paid by a subjeet to 
the sovereign of a country ; a tax, 

4. A personal contribntion ; something given 
or contributed ; anything done or given out of 
devotion or as due or deserved: as, a tribute 
of affection or of respect. 

Il. Mining: 

_ 1. Work performed in the excavation of ore 

in a mine, as distinguished from tut-work, 

which is upon the non-metalliferous rock, as 

: ae shafts and the driving of adits and 
rifts. 


“Some twelve men are now working old dump, con- 
Bentradd ne ou tribute."—Money Market Keview, Aug. 
, thes.) « zs J 
2. The proportion of ore which the trib 
or workinan receives for his labour, 


EE 
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tribute-money, s. Money paid as tri- 


“They that received tribute-money.”—Matt, xvii. 2. 


tribute-pitch, s. 
Mining: The limited portion of a lode 
1 which is set toa company of tributers, beyond 
which they are not for the time being per- 
1 mitted to work. 


* tribute, v.t. [TRisure, s.] To pay as tri- 
} bute. 


7 “ Tributing most precious moments to the sceptre of 
a fan.”"— Whitlock ; Manners of the English. 


: ue 

_ trib-ut-er, s. (Eng. tribut(e); -er.] 
Mining: One who excavates ore from a 

' mine ; one who works on tribute. 


“The tributers work only at the extraction of ore. 
They form themselves into parties who agree to work 
a portion of a lode for a given time in the best manner 
’ they can, receiving as their remuneration a certain 
portion of the value of the ores raised, as may be 
agreed upon.”—Cassell’s Technical Educator, iii. 54 


_ tri-ca, s. [Probably from Lat. tric (pl.) = (1) 
trifles, toys ; (2) vexations, perplexities, from 
; ; Trica, an unimportant town in Apulia.] 
» Bot,: A button-like shield, the surface of 
__-which is covered with sinuous concentric fur- 
rows. It occurs in Gyrophora, a genus of 
Lichens. Called also Gyroma. 


‘tri-cap”-su-lar, a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
capsular (q.v.). ] 

Bot. : Three-capsuled ; having three capsules 
_ to each flower. 


_ tri-car-bal-lyl-ie, a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
 earballylic.]) [CARBALLYLIC-ACID.] 
- tri-car’-pél-lar-y, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
carpellary (q.v).] 
a (Of a pistil): Consisting of three car- 
els. 


_ tri-carpél-lite, s. (Tricarreutes.] 
e Paleobot.: Any individual of the genus 
 Tricarpellites. 


_trr-car-pél-Il-tes, s. [Pref. tri- ; Mod. Lat. 
 carpellus =a carpel, and suff. -ites.] 
¥ Paleobot. ; A genus of fossilfruits. Capsule 
_ threé-celled, three-valved, three-seeded, de- 
iscence septicidal. Seeds erect, compressed 
from back to face; hilum a little above the 
base of the seed. Placenta central, triangu- 
lar, angles tumid near the base. Seven species 
_ have been described from the London Clay of 
Sheppey. (Bowerbank: Fossils of the London 
Clay, pp. 76-84.) 


_trice, trise, v.t. [Sw. trissw=a sheave, a 
pulley, a truckle; triss=a_spritsail-brace ; 
id Dan, tridse = a pulley; tridse=to haul by 
means of a pulley, to trice; Norweg. triss, 
trissel =a pthey, or sheave in a block.) 
1, Ord. Lang.: To pull, to haul, to drag, to 
tug. (Chaucer: C. T., 14,443.) 
2, Nawt.: To haul or tie up by means of a 
_ small rope; to hoist. 
1 “They trisen upe thaire saillez.” 
os . Morte Arthure, 832, 
trice, s. (Sp. tris = noise made by the break- 
ing of glass, a trice, an instant; venir en un 
tris =to come in an instant; so also Port. 
triz=the sound of breaking glass; en hun 
triz=ina trice; cf. Scotch in a crack] A 
very short time, a moment, an instant. Now 
used only in the phrase, in a trice; formerly, 
ona trice, with a trice. 
a “Ina trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw.” 
4 Cowper: John Gilpin. 
*tri-cén-nar’-i-oiis, a. [Lat. tricennium 
=a period of thirty years: triceni = thirty, 
and annus=a year.) Pertaining or belonging 
to the period of thirty years ; tricennial. 


i-gén’-ni-al, a. (Lat. tricennalis, from 
nnium =a period of thirty years.} De- 
ing thirty, or what pertains to that num- 
pertaining or belonging to the term of 
y years; occurring once in every thirty 


n’-ten-ar-y, tri-cén-tén’-ar-y, s. 
(Lat. tricenti = three hundred.] 

As substantive : 

That which consists of or comprehends 
e hundred; the space or period of three 
years. [See extract under Ter- 


a 


tri-gér-a’-ti-im (or ti as shi), s. 


trich., pref. 
trich-a-de’-ni-a, s. 


tri-chal’-¢ite, s. 


trich-as, s. 


trich’-é-chine, a. 


occurred three hundred years before ; a ter- 
centenary: as, tle tricentenary of Shake- 
speare’s birth. 

B. As adj.: Relating to or consisting of 
three hundred ; relating to three hundred 
years : as, a tricentenary celebration. 


tri-géps, a. & s. (Lat. = three-headed: tri = 


three, and caput =a head.] 

A. As adj. : Three-headed. 

B. As substantive: 

Anat. : A muscle, one extremity of which 
is composed of three distinct fascize. The tri- 
ceps extensor cubiti occupies the whole brachial 
region ; the fasciz unite into a common mass, 
the tendon of which is inserted into the pos- 
terior and upper part of the olecranon, a bursa, 
however, intervening. Applied also to the 
triceps cruris extensor. 


(Mod. 
Lat., from Gr. tpuxéparos (trikeratos) = three- 
horned : pref. tri-, and Gr. xépas (keras), genit. 
xéparos (keratos) = a horn.]} 

Bot.: A genus of Diatomacee. Frustules 
free, valves triangular, areolar, each angle 
generally with a minute tooth or short horn. 
Kiitzing describes fourteen species, of which 
Mr. Smith, author of the British Diatomacee, 
regards three as British, Triceratiwm jfavus, 
T. alternans, marine, and 7’. striolatwm (?), from 
brackish water. 


(TRICHO-.] 


({Pref. trich-, and Gr. 
adyjv (adén) = a gland.) 

Bot.: A genus of Pangiacee, with a single 
species, Trichadenia zeylanica, the Tettigaha 
or Tettigass of Ceylon. It is dicecious, with 
alternate oblong leaves, and panicles of pale 
green flowers. The fruits are about an inch 
in diameter, and contain one to three seeds, 
from which an oil is obtained useful for burn- 
ing, and applied externally in the skin dis- 
eases of children. (Treas. of Bot.) 


[Pref. tri-; Gr. yadxés 
(chalkos) = brass, copper, and suff. -i#e (Min.). ] 

Min. : A hydrated arsenate of copper, occur- 
ring in radiated groups on tetrahedrite at the 
Turjinsk mine, Beresovsk, Urals. Hardness, 
2°5; lustre, silky; colour, verdigris-green. 
Compos, ; arsenic acid, 38°73; phosphoric acid, 
0°67 ; protoxide of copper, 44°19 ; water, 16°41 
= 100, yielding the formula 3CuOAsO5+5HO. 


[Gr. tpexas (trichas) = a kind of 
thrush or fieldfare.] 

Ornith.: Yellow-throat ; a genus of Parine, 
with two species. Bill somewhat conic, com- 
pressed, the base a little widened, both man- 
dibles equally thick ; wings short, the first 
and second quills slightly graduated, tail 
rounded; feet large, slender; tarsus long, 
middle toe shorter than the tarsus, lateral 
toes equal. Trichas personatus is the Mary- 
land Yellow-throat. 


tri-chéch’-i-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. trichech(us); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Pinnipedia, with a single 
genus, Trichechus (q.v.). In many respects 
this family is intermediate between the 
Otariide and the Phocide, but the dentition 
is abnormal. The upper canines are deve- 
loped into immense tusks, which descend a 
long distance below the under jaw ; the other 
teeth, including the lower canines, are much 
alike, small, single, and with one root; the 
molars with flat crowns. [TRICHECHODON.] 


(Mod. Lat. trichech(us) ; 
Eng. suff. -ine.] Resembling a walrus; of or 
belonging to the family Trichechide. (See 
extract under OTARINE.) 


tri-chéch’-6-d6n, s. (Mod. Lat. trichech(us) ; 


suff. -odon.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Pinnipedia, from the 
Pliocene of Europe, apparently nearly allied 
to Trichechus (g.v.). 


trich’-é-chiis, s. (Gr. zpixes (triches), pl. of 


Opté (thriax) = hair, and €xw (echo) = to have.] 
1. Zool. : Walrus (q.v.) ; the sole genus of the 
family Trichechide: (q.v.), with one species, 
Trichechus rosmarus, from the the northern 
cireumpolar regions. Some zoologists con- 
sider the Walrus of the North Atlantic to be 
distinct species from that found in the North 
Pacific, but they are more usually classed as 


tri-chi-a-sis, s. 


tri-chid’-i-im, s. 


tri-chil-i-e’-2, s. p. 


tri-chi-na, s. 


varieties. Head round, eyes rather small, 
muzzle short and broad, with very long, stiff, 
bristly whiskers on each side; fur very short 
and adpressed; external ears absent; tuil 
very rudimentary ; toes sub-equal. On land 
the hind feet are turned forwards and used in 
progression, though less completely than in 
the Otariide. 

2. Palewont.: From the Cromer Forest-bed, 
and the post-Pliocene of North America. 


trich-i-, pref. [TRicuo-.] 


trich’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from @pié (thriz), 
genit. tpcx6s (trichos) = hair.] 

Bo!.; A genus of Myxogastres or Gastero- 
mycetous Fungi, having a stalked or sessile, 
simple, membranous peridium bursting at the 
summit; spiral threads, which carry with 
them the spores. The threads and spores are 
often bright coloured. Species numerous 
occurring on rotten wood, &c. They are we 
represented in Europe. 


(Gr. tpixtacrs (trichiasis). 
(See def.) | 

Surg. & Pathol.: The growth of one or more 
of the eyelashes in a wrong direction, ulti- 
mately bringing it in contact with the anterior 
portion of the eyeball. Sometimes this is the 
natural mode of growth, but more frequently 
it is produced by a disease of the eyelid, or its 
inversion. The cure is slowly and steadily to 
remove each eyelash with a broad-pointed and 
well-grooved forceps, and then repeatedly ap- 
ply spirits of wine to the place to destroy the 
follicles. 


(Latinised dimin. from 
Gr. Op (trix), genit. tpixes (trichos) = a 
hair. ] 

Bot.: A tender, simple, or sometiines 
branched hair, which bears the spores of cer- 
tain fungals, as in the genus Geastrum, 


tri-chili-a, s. [Gr. tpixa (tricha) = in three 
parts, referring to the ternary division of the 
stigma and the fruit.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Trichiliee (q.v.). 
Trees or shrubs with unequally pinnate, rarely 
trifoliolate leaves; flowers in axillary pani- 
cles ; calyx four or five cleft; petals four or 
five overlapping ; stamens eight or ten, united 
into a tube ; fruit capsular, three-celled ; seeds, 
two in each cell. Known species about 
twenty, the majority from America, the re- 
mainder from Africa. The bark of Trichilia 
emetica, called by the Arabs Roka and Eleaija, 
is a violent purgative and emetic. The Arab 
women mix the fruits with the perfumes used 
for washing their hair; the seeds are nade 
into an ointment with sesamum oil, and used 
as a remedy for the itch. JT. cathartica is 
also a purgative. 7. moschata, a Jamaica plant, 
has an odour of musk wood. T. Catigoa, now 
Moschoxylon Catigoa, the Caatigua of Brazil, 
stains leather a bright yellow. 


[Mod, Lat. trichili(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Meliacez, having the em- 
bryo without albumen. 


(Mod. Lat., from Gr. Opié 
(thria), genit. tpcxds (trichos) = a hair.] 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Nematoidea, established by 
Owen for the reception of the minute spiral 
flesh-worm, Trichina spiralis, discovered in 
human muscle by Sir James Paget, in 1835, 
when a student at St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, London. 
Mr. Hilton, of 
Guy’s, had 
previously 
noticed gritty 
particles in 
human mus- 
cle, and recog- 
nized them as 
the results of 
parasites, af- 
terwards 


shown (by 
Owen) to be TRICHINA. : 

oung trichi- m,m. Bands of muscle; ¢t. Worm 
oa The tri coiled up in capsule or cyst. 


chine met with in human muscle are minute 
immature worms, spirally coiled in smalk 
oval cysts, scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
measuring > inch in length and 44; inch 
in breadth. Sometimes the worms are not 


it, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
an, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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encysted, and measure ;'; inch in length and ,4, 
inch in breadth. The mature aud reproductive 
trichine inhabit the intestinal canal of mam- 
mals, including man, and live for four or five 
weeks, attaining ability to reproduce on the 
second day of their introduction. The male is 
about », and the female 4 inch lung. The 
eggs are hatched within the female, and as 
soon as the embryos are expelled they bore 
their way into the muscles, and there in about 
fourteen days assume the form known as 7'ri- 
china spiralis, often setting up trichiniasis 
(q.v.). Thus the only way in which trichine 
can get into the human system is by being 
swallowed alive with pieces of imperfectly- 
cooked muscle in which they are encysted. 
The pig is the great source of infection to 
man, as it is peculiarly liable to the presence 
of encysted trichine. Adult trichine do, or 
may, infest the intestinal canal of all animals 
in the muscles of which the larval forms 
have been found. These are, besides man, 
the pig, dog, cat, rabbit, rat, mouse, hedge- 
hog, mole, and badger, 

2. Any individual of the genus Trichina [1] ; 
a fleshworm. (In this sense there is a plural 
form, tri-chi/-ne.) 


tri-chi-nal, a. (Mod. Lat. trichin(a); Eng. 
sulf. -al.) Of or belonging to the trichina or 
to trichinosis, 

“ Whilst Virchow was the first to rear and recognize 
sexually mature intestinal trichine ia a dog, it yet 
remained for Zenker to open up a uew epoch in the 
records of trichinal discovery, by a complete diagnosis 
of the terrible disease which these parasites are cap- 
able of producing ip the human frame,."—Quain: 
Dict. Med. (ed. 1883), p. 1,656, 


trich-i_ni-a-sis, trich-i-no’-sis, s. [Mod. 
Lat., from trichina (q.v.).] 

Path.: Fleshworm disease ; a morbid con- 
dition produced by the ingestion of food con- 
taining T'richina spiralis in large quantity. 
The first recorded case occurred in the Dresden 
Hospital in 1860, but the disease must have 
existed long before, though its cause and 
nature were unknown. The tirst symptoms are 
prostration and general indisposition ; painand 
stiffness of the limbs follow, commonly with 
constipation, but in some cases with severe 
diarrhcea ; then in favourable cases the gastric 
symptoms abate and the muscular pains di- 
minish. In unfavourable cases the diarrhoea 
becomes very severe, and pneumonia often 
supervenes. Death may oceur as early as the 
fifth and as late as the forty-second day of the 
disease, Epidemics have occurred in Ger- 
many; one at Hettstadt in 1863 affected 158 
persons, of whom twenty-eight died. A slight 
outbreak of trichiniasis occurred at New York 
in 1864. 


tri-chi-mised, a. [Mod. Lat. trichin(a); 
Eng. suff. -ised.] Infested with trichine. 


“The ingestion of badly trichinised meat."—Quain: 
Dict. Med, (ed, 188%), p. 1,657. 


tri-chi-notis, a. ([Mod. Lat. trichin(a) ; 
Eng. adj. sulf. -ous.] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with trichine. 


trich’-ite, s. [Gr. pig (thriz), genit. rpixds 
(trichos) = a hair ; suff. -ite (Petrol.). ] 

Petrol.: A name applied to certain micro- 
scopic capillary forms of uncertain nature, 
frequently met with in vitreous or semi- 
vitreous rocks. They occur curved or bent, 
and in aggregated groups. 


tri-chi-tés, s. [Gr. p< (thrix), genit. rpixos 
(trichos) =hair; suff. -ites.] 

Paleont.: A sub-genus of Pinna, with five 
Species, from the Oolite of England and 
France. Shell thick, inequivalve, somewhat 
irregular, margins wavy. Full-grown indi- 
viduals are supposed to have measured a yard 
across ; fragments an inch or more in thick- 
ness are common in the Cotteswold Hills. 


trich-i-ur’-a, s. [Tricururvs.] 

Entom.: A genus of Bombycide, the male 
with pectinated, the female with ciliated an- 
tenna. - The abdomen slightly tufted, that 
of the male bifid; the wings in both sexes 
densely clothed with scales. T'richiwra cra- 
tegi isthe Pale oak-eggar. It is gray with a 
black band; is about an inch and a quarter 
across the expanded wings. The larva feeds 
on hawthorn, sloe, and sallow. Not common 
in Britain. 


trich-i-ur-ich’-thys, s. [Mod. Lat. tricht- 
ur(us), and Gr, ixOvs (ichthus) =a fish.) [TRri- 
CHIURIDA, 2.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire. unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =6é; ey =a; qu= kw. 


trichinal—_trichoglossins 


trich-i-tr-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. trichi- 
ur(us); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suttl. -id@.] 

1. Ichthy. : The single recent family of Tri- 
chiuriformes (q.v.), with nine genera, from 
tropical and sub-tropical seas, Some of them 
are surface-fishes, living in the vicinity of the 
coast, whilst others descend to moderate 
depths, but all are powerful and rapacious. 


2. Palewont. : The family is first represented 
in the Chalk of Lewes and Maestricht. He- 
mithyrsites avd Trichiuriclithys, allied to 
Thyrsites and ‘lrichiurus, but covered with 
scales, are from the Miocene of Licata, where 
a species of Lepidopus also occurs, 


trich-i-ur-i-for’-meés, s, pl. [Mod. Lat. 
trichiwrus (q.v.), and Lat. forma = fori, ap- 
pearance.) 

Ichthy.: A division of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes, with two families, Trichiuride and 
Paleworhynehide. Body elongate, compressed, 
or band-like ; mouth-cleft wide, with strong 
teeth ; spinous and soft portions of dorsal and 
anal of nearly equal extent, long, many-rayed, 
sometimes terminating in finlets; caudal 
forked, if present. 

trich-i-ur-is, s. [Pref. trichi-, and Gr. 
ovpa (owra) = a tail.) 

Ichthy.: Hair-tails; the type-genus of Trichi- 
uride, with six species, belonging to the 
tropical marine fauna, but occasionally carried 
by currents to the northern temperate zone, 
yor band-like, tapering to a fine point; 

orsal extending whole length of the body, 
veutrals reduced to a pair of scales or entirely 
absent, anal rudimentary; long fangs in jaws, 
teeth on palatine bones, 


trich-6-, trich-i-, trich-, pref. [Gr. 6pié 
(thriw), genit. tpexos (trichos) = hair.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling hair; having processes 
more or less resembling hair. 


trich-6-géph’-a-lis, s. [Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. kehaAy (kephalé) = the head.) 

Zool.: A genus of Nematoidea, comprising 
forms in which two-thirds of the body is fili- 
form, terminating ina point. T’richocephalus 
dispar affects man, and resides chiefly in the 
cecum, but rarely cases serious mischief. 
It varies from an inck and a half to two 
inches in length; the male is smaller than 
the female, and has the tail spirally contorted. 
T. afinis, a closely allied species, infesting 
some of the lower animals, has been known to 
produce serious irritation of the intestines. 


trich-0-¢y-cliis, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
Kukdos (kuklos) = a circle.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Tetrodontina, having 
the spines elongated like bristles. 


sedges Sv 8. 
cyst (q.v.). ] 

Biol. (Pl.): The name given to microscopic 
vesicular bodies in the internal lamina of the 
cortical layer in certain of the Infusoria, 
They are capable of emitting thread-like fila- 
ments, probably for offensive and defensive 
purposes, and in many respects they closely 
resemble the thread-cells of the Coelenterata, 


tri-cho’-da, s.  [Gr. tpuxsdys (trichédés) = 
like hair, hairy, fine as @ hair.) 

Zool.: A genus of Ophryoglenide. An 
ovate furrow leading to the mouth, with a 
vibratile flap on its inner wall, Common in 
putrid infusions, 


trich-0-déc'-tés, s. (Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
Syms (dektés) =a biter ; Saxvw (dakno)= to 
bite. ] 


[ Pref. tricho-, and Eng. 


Entom.: A genus of Mallophaga, family 
Philopteride. Known species ten, parasitic 
upon the dog, the fox, the cat, the weasel, 
the ox, the sheep, deer, and the horse. 
Trichodectes latus is common on puppies. 


trich-6-dér’-ma, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
S€pua (derma) = skin.] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of Trichodermacexr 
(q.v.). Peridium roundish, composed of inter- 
woven, ramified, septate filaments; spores 
minute, conglobated, then heaped together. 
T. viride grows on fallen trees. 


*trich-0-dér-ma/-¢é-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
trichoderm(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.) 


Bot.: A tribe formerly placed in Gastro- 
mycetes, now merged in Mucorini (q.v.). 


tri-cho’-dés, s. [Tricnopa.] 
Entom.: A genus of Tillide. Trichodes apt 
arius (= (Clerus upiarius) is a great foe of 
hive bees. It occurs in Britain. 


trich-6-dés’-ma, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gn 
deauos (desinos) = a bond.) 

Bot.: A genus of Cynoglosses. Corolla 
sub-rotate, with the throat naked; anthers 
exserted, with pointed awns made to adhere 
together by means of hairs. Plants from 
India, Egypt, aud South Africa. An infusion 
of the leaves of Trichodesma indicum is given 
in snake-bites, and is considered a diuretic, 
a blood purifier, and a cooling medicine. This 
and T, zeylanicum are used externally as 
emollient poultices. The leaves of 7. afri- 
canum, which grows in the Punjaub and 
Scinde, as well as in Africa, are diuretic. 


trich-6-dés'-mi-iim, s. [Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. Sé€opov (desmion) = a bond.) 

Bot.: Sea-dust, a genus of Oscillatoride. 
Microscopic alg, the short threads of which 
are collected in little fascicles which float and 
form ascum upon the surface of thesea. Ehren- 
berg and Dupont found that they produced the 
red colour over large tracts in the Red Sea, 
Darwin and Hinds found them in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and they have also been 
observed in the Chinese Sea. Ehrenberg ree 
cognizes two species, Trichodesmiwm ehren- 
bergit and 7’. hindsit. Both, when young, are 
blood-red, though the first becomes green 
when old. Notwithstanding this, they may 
not be specitically distinct, 


trich-6-di'-ma, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Gr. Opié (thrix), genit. tpixds (trichos) = a 
hair.) 

Zool.: A genus of Urceolariidg, with five 
species from salt and fresh water; all pava- 
sitic. Animalcules free-swimming, elastic, 
changeable in shape; oral aperture terminad, 
posterior extremity discoidal, but ciliated; 
contractile vesicle spherical, near termination 
of pharynx. 


trich-6-di’-6-don, s. 
Mod. Lat. diodon (q.v.).] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Tetrodontina, having 
the erectile spines on the body reduced to 
delicate hairs, 


tri-cho-di-iim, s. [TricHopa.] 

Bot.: A sub-genus of Agrostis, having the — 
upper empty glume smaller than the lower 
one, and the palea minute or wanting. There 
are two British species, Agrostis canina and 
A, setacea, 


[Pref. tricho-, and 


trich’-d-don, s. (Pref. tricho-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous), genit. d8dvros (odontos) = a tuoth.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Trachinina, with one 
species from Kamtchatka, 


trich-6-gas'-tér, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
yaormmp (yastér) = the belly.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Labyrinthici, from the 
rivers of Bengal. It differs from Osplro- 
menus (q.v.) in having the ventral fins re- 
duced to a single filament, 


trich-6-gias'-trés, s. pl. (Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. yaor%}p (gastér), genit. yaotpds (gastros) = 
the belly.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Gasteromycetes. The 

leathery peridium breaks when mature, emit- 
ting a pulverulent mass of spores and fila- 
ments, without a central column, It contains 
the Puff-balls and one or two species of escu- — 
lent fungi. 


trich-3&-En-olis, a. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr, 
yevvaw (gennad) = to produce.) Promoting 
the growth of hair. 


trich - 6 - glos’- si- dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat 
trichogloss(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Ornith.: In Reichenow’s classilication, a 
family of Psittaci (q.v.). Wallace also con- 
siders the group to form a family, aud makes 
it consist of six genera, with fifty species. 
These birds ave exclusively confined to the 
Australian region. 


trich - 6 - glés-si’-na&, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
trichogloss(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.) 
Ornith. : Brush-tongned Parrots; a sub- 
family of Psittacide(q.v.). This group differs 
greatly in its extent in various , classifica-— 
tions. [NEsTorIDs#.] \ 
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“Their plumage is very beautifully coloured, 
and they are mostly found in Australia and 
the Moluccas, some few species extending 
through the islands of the Pucitic. 


trich-d-gl0s'-siis, s. (Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
yAoaca (gléssu) = the tongue.) 

Ornith.: The type-genus of Trichoglosside 
or Trichoglossine, with twenty-nine species, 
ranging over the whole of the Austro-Malay 
and Australian sub-regions, and to the Society 
Islands. They have an extensile brush-tipped 
tongue, adapted to extract the nectar and 

' pollen from flowers. 


‘trich’-d-gyne, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. yj 
(guné) =a woman.] 
Bot.: A hair-like cell, to which the anthero- 
zoids in the Rose-spored Alyals attach them- 
selves and transfer their contents. 


trich-0-15%-ic-al, a. [Eng. tricholog(y) ; 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to tricholugy (q.v.). 
“There is, it appears, a British 7richological As- 
sociation, whose president delivered the address; 
and there is going to be, if it can be got up, a hospital 
for the treatment of hair diseases.” — Daily News, 
‘Oct. 28, 1887. 


tri-chol-0-gist, s. (Eng. tricholog(y); -ist.] 
_ One who makes a scientific study of hair. 


“ Yesterday evening, at the St. James's Restaurant, 
the Trichologists met for the second time in Council. 
* is necessary to explain that these gentlemen are 
not interested in discovering a remedy for trichinosis 
in pigs, but for baldness in human kind.’.— Echo, 
Oct. 28, 1887. 


tri-chol’-0-sy, s. (Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
‘Adyos (logos)=a discourse.] The study of 
human hair, with a view to the prevention of 
baldness, 


_ _ “A lecture was delivered last night in St. James's 
_ Hall on the striking subject of Trichology and Bald- 
ness,’ —Daily News, Oct. 28, 1887. 


‘trich-6-1o'-ma, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. Adna 
(dma) = the hem, fringe, or border of a robe.] 
Bot.: Asub-genus of Agaricus. Spores white ; 
the point of attachinent of the gills to the 
ste sinuated. T'richoloma gambosus (= Aga- 

ricus gambosus) is the St. George’s Agaric, 
_ and one of the best among the eclible species. 


cho’-ma, s. 


chom’-a-nés, s. 
avos = few, scanty.] 
Botany: 
1. Bristle-fern; a genus of Hymenophyl- 
lee. Sori marginal, axile, or terminal; cap- 
- gules upon an elongated receptacle within a 
_eylindrical or sub-urceolate one-leaved invo- 
ucre of the same texture as the frond, and 
ning above; veius forked. Known species, 
eventy-eight, chiefly from warm countries. 
“One, Trichomanes radicans, the Rooting Bristle- 
1,is British. The rootstock is creeping ; the 
ond, which is from five to twelve inches 
ng, is twice or thrice pinnatifid. Found in 
Wales and in Ireland, near Killarney and 
- Wicklow, but is rare. 
2. A common name for Aspleniwm tricho- 
‘manes. 
rich-6-man’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tricho- 
man(es); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
’ Bot. : A family of Jungermanniacez. 
ch-0-ma-ni-tés, s. [Mod. Lat. tricho- 
man(es); suff, -ites.] 
_Paleobot.: A genus of Ferns, apparently 


n to Trichomanes. From the Devonian of 
‘itain and North America. 


chém’-a-tose, a. [TricHoma.] Matted 
ragylutinated together ; affected with trich- 
ma. (Said of hair.) 


/-ome, tri-cho’-ma, s. [Gr. rpixwua 
koma) = a growth of hair.] 

. Botany: 

1) The filamentous thallus of Algals like 


Cee 


(TRICHOME.] 
(Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 


2) (Pl.): Hairs on roots, underground 
us, the bases of leaf-stalks, We, 


Pathol. : Plica Polonica (q.v.). 
4 


1-6-m6n’-4s, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Mod. 
monas (a.v.).1 

: A genus of Trimastigide (q.v.). En- 

sitic animalcules, free-swimming, soft 

astic, ovate or subfusiform, bearing at 

ior extremity two long sub-equal 
upplementary flagellum depending 
posterior extremity. There are 


trichoglossus—trichosanthes 


three species : Trichomonas batrachorum, from 
the intestinal canal of the common frog aid 
toad ; T. limacis, from the intestinal canal of 
Limaz agrestis, the Gray Slug; and 7’. va- 
ginalis, discovered by Dujardin in human 
vaginal mucus, 


trich-d-mye’-tér-iis, s. [Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. puxryjp (muktér) = the nose. } 

Ichthy.: A genus of Siluride, sub-family 
Opisthoptere. They are small South American 
fishes, and many of the sjecies are found at 
altitudes up to 14,000 feet above the sea-level. 


trich-0-né'-ma, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
yyeo (nému) = thread, yarn.] 

1, Bot. : A genusof Iridaceze. Leaves radical, 
slender; perianth, single, petaloid, deeply cleft 
into six segments, the tube shorter than the 
limb. Stamens three, filaments hairy ; stigmas 
three, slender, bipartite ; capsule ovoid, three- 
lobed ; seeds globose. Known species, twenty- 
one, chiefly from Southern Europe. One, T’ri- 
chonema Columne, asmall bulbous plant, with 
a single-flowered seaje of pale bluish-purple 
and yellow flowers, is a native of Dawlish, 
Guernsey, and Jersey. Trichonema edule is 
eaten by the natives of Socotra. 

2, Zool. : The type-geuus of Trichonemide 
(q.v.). Animaleules more or less ovate, 
elastic, and changeable in form; oral aper- 
ture distinct, at the base of the flagellum. 
There is one species, Trichonema hirsuta, from 
fresh water. 


trich-0-né’-mi-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tricho- 
nema); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Cilio-Flagellate Infusoria. 
Animalcules free-swimming, with a single 
terminal flagellum, the remainder of the 
cuticular surface more or, less completely 
clothed with cilia. There are two genera, 
Trichonema and Mitophora. 


trich-0-no’-ti-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tricho- 
mot(us) ; Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes, division Blenniiformes. They are 
small carnivorous fishes, of which only two 
species are known, each constituting a genus ; 
Trichonotus setigerus, from the Indian Ocean, 
having some of the anterior dorsal rays pro- 
longed into filaments, and Hemerocetes acan- 
thorhynchus, from New Zealand, sometimes 
found far out at sea on the surface. 


trich-0-no-tiis, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
veros (ndtos) =the back.] [TRICHONOTID.] 


trich-6-nym-pha, s. (Pref. tricho-, and 
Lat. nympha = a pupa, a chrysalis.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Trichonymphide 
(q.v.). Animaleules exceedingly flexible and 
elastic, often convolute, mostly separable into 
two distinct regions, consisting of a smaller 
ovate head-like portion and a larger more or 
less inflated body. There is one species, Tri- 
chonympha agilis, endoparasitie within the 
intestines of white ants. 


trich-0-nym’-phi-dz, s. pl. _[Mod. Wat. 
trichonymph(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Holotrichous Infusoria, 
with three genera: Trichonympha, Pyrsonema, 
and Dinenympha. Animalcules freely motile, 
but rarely swimming, their movements being 
confined to twisting and writhing motions ; 
cuticular surface ciliate, accompanied, appa- 
rently, in some instances, by an undulating 
membrane. Occurring as endoparasites in cer- 
tain neuropterous insects, 


tri-choph’-or-tim, s. (Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
opds (phoros) = bearing. } 
Bot. : The-stipe of certain fungals. 


trich-oph’-ry-a, s. [Pref. trich-, and Gr. 
oppus (ophrus) = the eyebrow.] 

Zool.: A genus of Suctorial Tentaculifera. 
Animaleules without a lorica, ovate or 
elongate, temporarily affixed in a sessile 
manner to various objects without the 
medium of a pedicle ; tentacles suctorial, va- 
riously distributed. There are two species : 
Trichophrya epistylidis, living on freshwater 
plants, and 7’. digitata, parasitic on fresh- 
water Entomostraca. 

tri-chop’-tér-a, s. pl. (Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. rrepdv (pteron) =a wing. ] 
Entom. : Caddis-flies ; a group or sub-order 


of Neuroptera, with close affinity to the Lepi- 
doptera, through some of the lower forms of 


that order. They are grouped in two divi- 
sions: (1) Inzquipalpia, with three families, 
Phryganeide, Limnophilide, and Sericostom- 
idve ; (2) Aquipalpia, with four families, Lepto- 
ceride, Hydropsychide, Rhyacophilide, and 
Hydrophilida. They are for the most part 
moth-like insects, having a smallish head, 
with the mouth downwards, and usually three 
ocelli at the vertex ; antenne bristle-shaped, 
generally long, the first joint thicker than the 
rest, and more or less hemispherical; hind 
wings wider, shorter, and more rounded than 
the anterior, neuration comparatively simple, 
surface of wings generally clothed with hairs, 
which sometimes simulate scales. In the males 
of a few species the hinder wings are rudi- 
mentary, and in one genus, Enoicyla, the 
females are almost destitute of wings. Coxe 
large and conical, meeting in the iniddle line 
of the body; tibie spurred at the apex, and 
generally also in the middle. The larvee have 
well-developed thoracic legs and anal hooks, 
but no pro-legs ; they live in tubes composed 
of various materials by different species ; the 
pupa lies free in the case, or sometimes in a 
special cocoon, and is only active just before 
its metamorphosis. 


tri-chop’-tér-an, s. [Tricnoprera.] One 
of the 'I'richoptera ; a caddis-fly. 


tri-chop”-tér-otis, a. [Tricnorrera.] Of 
or pertaining to the Trichoptera (q.v.). 


tri-_-chop-tér-yg-i-dze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
trichopteryx, genit. trichopteryg(is) ; Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 

Entom.: A family of Necrophaga, with ten 
genera. Oblong or oval beetles, pubescent 
or polished ; antenne with eleven joints, the 
last three constituting a club; tarsi three- 
jointed ; elytra sometimes short ; wings fea- 
ther-shaped, sometimes rudimentary or absent. 


tri-chop’-tér-yx, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
mrépvé (pterux) = a wing.] 

Entom.: The typical family of Trichoptery- 
gide, with twenty-seven or more British 
species. The minutest of all known beetles, 
some of them only a fifteenth of an inch in 
length. They are found in decaying vegetable 
matter, the litter of old haystacks, under 
manure heaps, &c. 


trich-0-pyr’-ite (yr as ir), s. (Pref. tricho-, 
and Eng. pyrite. ] 
Min. : The same as MILLERITE (q.v.). 


tri-chord, s.&a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. chord 
(a-v.).] 
A. As substantive : 


Music: An instrument with three strings 
or chords. . 


B. As adj.: Having or characterized by 
three styings or chords. 


trichord-pianoforte, s. A pianoforte 
having three strings to each note for the 
greater part of its compass. 


trich-6-sin’-thés, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
av@os (anthos) =a blossom, a flower. Named 
from the beautifully-fringed flowers.] 


Bot.: A genus of Cueurbitee. Trailing or 
climbing plants, with twice- or thrice-cleft 
tendrils; cordate, entire, or three to five- 
lobed leaves, and monecious flowers, the 
males in racemes, the females generally soli- 
tary. The fruit is either very long or 
roundish. Trichosanthes colubrina, the Ser- 
pent Cucumber, or the Viper Gourd, from 
Central America, has ffuit six or more feet 
long, when half ripe streaked with green, 
when fully ripe orange yellow. T. angwina, 
a native of India or the Indian Archipelago, 
resembles it, but the fruits are only about 
three feet long. It is cultivated in the East 
for the fruit, which is cooked and eaten in 
curry; its seeds are considered a cooling 
medicine. Most of the other species have 
short fruits. Those of T. cucumerina, wild 
in India, are oblong ang only two or three 
inches long by one to one and a half in dia- 
meter. The unripe fruit is very bitter, but 
is eaten by the Hindoos in their curries. It 
is used medicinally as a laxative, its seeds 
as antifebrile and anthelmintic, and the ex- 
pressed juice of the leaves as an emetic. The 
fruit of 7. dioica is eaten in India. It is 
also used medicinally. The large tubers of T. 
cordata are considered in India tonic, and the 
root and stem of T. palmata are used in diseases 
of cattle, as inflammation of the lungs, &c, 


At, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
shan. -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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tri-cho’-sis, s. (Gr. tpixwors (trichésis) =a 
making or being hairy.] 
Pathol.: A name given by Sir Erasmus 
Wilson to Tinea tonsurans. 


trich-6s/-td-ma, s. (Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
oroua (stoma) = the mouth.] 

1. Entom, : A genus of Trichoptera, Maxil- 
lary palpi three-jointed in the male, the ter- 
minal joint stout and more densely clothed 
with hair at the apex than at the base. 

2. Ornith.: A genus of Timeliide, from the 
Malay Peninsula and Africa. 


trich-d-sto’-mé-i, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tricho- 
stomum ; Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -et.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Mosses. Peristome with 
thirty filiform teeth, often arranged in pairs, 
and sometimes twisted. Found in Europe, 
often in high latitudes. 


trich-os’-to-mtim, s. [TricHosToma.] 
Bot.: A typical genus of Trichostomei. 
Teeth straight. Known species nine, They 
grow on the ground and on stones, 


trich-6-thal-a-mis, s. (Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. 6dAa0s (thalamos) = a bed-chamber.] 
Bot.: A section of the genus Potentilla. 
Shrubby species. Petals five, orbicular, yel- 
low; achenes many, hairy, on a very hispid 
receptacle. One European species, Potentilla 
JSruticosa, 


tri-chdt'-d-moiis, a. [TricnoTomy.] 
Bot. ; Having the divisions always in threes. 


tri-chéot-6-my, s. (Gr. tpiya (tricha) =three- 
fold, and rouy (tomé) =a cutting.) Division 
into three parts, 
“Some disturb the order of nature by dichotomies, 
trichotomies, sevens, twelves."—W atts, 


trich-ot'-r6-pis, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
tpomes (tropis) = a ship’s keel.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Muricide, with 
fourteen recent species, widely distributed in 
Arctic and boreal seas. Shell thin, umbili- 
cated, spirally furrowed; the ridges with 
epidermal fringes ; columella obliquely trun- 
cated ; operculum lamellar; animal with short, 
broad head, tentacles distant, eyes in the 
middle; proboscis long, retractile. One fossil 
species, from the Miocene of Britain. 


tri-chro-ism, s. [Gr. rpets (treis) = three, 
and xpea (chréa) = colour.] 

Crystallog. : The property possessed by some 
crystals of exhibiting different colours in three 
different directions when viewed by trans- 
mitted light. 


trich’-ys, s. 
a swine.] ; 
Zool.: A genus of Hystricine, with one 
species, Trichys lipura, from Borneo. It re- 
sembles Atherura externally, but differs in 
many cranial characters. 


trick, * tricke, s. &a. [Dut. trek=a trick, 
a pulling, a tug, from the same root as 
treachery (q.v.); ef. Dut. streek=a trick, a 
prank ; Ger. streich =a stroke, a trick.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, An artifice, a stratagem, an artful device ; 
especially a fraudulent contrivance for an evil 
purpose ; an underhand scheme to deceive or 
impose on others. 


“ Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the devil.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 


2. A knack, an art; adexterous contrivance 
or artifice. 


“ Knows the trick to make my lady laugh.” 
Shakesp. - Love's Labour 8 Lost, v. 2. 


3. A sleight of hand ; the legerdemain of a 
juggler. (Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 2.) 

4. A particular habit, custom, characteristic 
practice or manner. 


[Pref. trich-, and Gr. is (hus) = 


“ Her infant babe 
Had from its motfer canght the trick of grief, 
And sighed among its playthings.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, i. 
5, A personal peculiarity or characteristic ; 
@ trait of character; a touch, a dash. 
“He hath a trick of Coeur-de-lion’s face.” 
Shakesp.: King John, 1. 1. 
6. Anything done not deliberately, but out 
of passion or caprice; a vicious or foolish 
action or practice, 


“Tt was a mad fantastical trick of him.” 
Shakesp.; Measure for Measure, iii. 2. 


7, Anything mischievously and roguishly | trick’-ish, a. (Eng. trick ; -ish.] Full of or 


done to cross and disappoint another, 
“T remember the trick you served me."—Shakesp, * 
Two Gentlemen, iv. 4. 
8, A prank, a frolic, a joke. 
the plural.) 


“ At Southwark, therefore, as his tricks he showed, 
To please our masters, and his friends the crowd.” 
Prior: Merry Andrew, 


(Generally in 


9, A feat of skill. 

“This is like Merry Andrew on the low rope, copy- 
ing lubberly the same tricks which his master is so 
dexterously performing on the high.”— Dryden: 
Virgil; neid. (Ded.) 

* 10, A toy, a trifle, a plaything. 

‘*A knack, a toy, a trick.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 


*11. A knick-knack, a trifle; any little 

ornamental article. 

“But it stirs me more than all your court-curls, or 
mous spangles, or your tricks.""—Ben Jonson: Poetaster, 
il. 1. 

*12. A stain, a slur. 

“Tf her conduct has put a trick upon her virtue.”— 
Vanbrugh: Provoked Wife, v. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Cards: The whole number of cards played 

in one round, and consisting of as many cards 
as there are players. 


“If you score birds to-morrow as fast as you've made 
tricks to-night, I'm thinking our bag will be a pretty 
considerable one !"—Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 


2. Naut.: A spell, a turn; the time allotted 
to a man to stand at the wheel. 
* B. As adj.: Neat, trim. 


“A trick and bonny lass 
As in a summer day a man might see.” 
Sidney; Arcadia, iii, 


(1) The whole box of tricks: The whole ar- 
rangement ; the complete thing. 

(2) To know a trick worth two of that: To 
know of some better expedient; a phrase 
used when one declines to do what is pro- 
posed or spoken of. 

“ Soft ; L know a trick worth two of that.”—Shakesp. : 
1 Henry IV., ii. 1. 

*trick-madam, s. [TRIP-mMADAM.] 


*trick-track, * tric-track, s. A game 
at tables; a game of backgammon, played 
both with men and pegs, and more compli- 
eated. Also called Tick-tack. 


trick, v.t. & 7. (Trick, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To cheat, to deceive, to impose on, to 
defraud. 
2. To dress out; to deck; to adorn fantas- 
tically ; to set off. (Often followed by off, out, 
or wp.) 


“Tt is much easier to oppose it as it stands tricked 
up in that scholastic form, than as it stands in Scrip- 
ture.”"—Waterland: Works, v. 53. 


8. To draw in outline, as with a pen; to 
delineate without colour, as heraldic arms ; 
to blazon. 


“They forget they are in the statute, the rascals ; 
they are blazoned there; there they are tricked, they 
and their pedigrees.’—Ben Jonson : Pvetaster, i. 1. 


B. Intrans.: To live by trickery, deception, 
or fraud. 


trick’-ér (1), s. [Eng,. trick, v.; -er.] One 
who tricks ; a cheat, a trickster. 


*trick’-ér (2), s. [TriccER.] A trigger. 
“So did the nents and with one claw 
The tricker of his pistol draw.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, I. iii, 528, 
trick’-ér-y, s. [Eng. trick ; -ery.] The practice 
of tricks or cheating devices ; imposture, fraud, 
cheating. 
“ As little trickery on the part of returning officers.” 
—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
trick’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. tricky; -ly.] 
tricky manner. ° 


In a 


trick’-i-néss, s. (Eng. tricky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tricky ; trickery. 


“ Prickiness of this sort is not art.’—Standard, Nov, 
21, 1885. 


* trick’-ing, a.&s. [Trick, v.] 
A, As adj.: Full of tricks; 


cheating, tricky. 


“We presently discovered that they were as expert 
thieves, and as tricking in their exchanges, as any 
rene & ae yet met with.”—Cook. Second Voyage, 
.li., ch. vii, ‘ 


B. As substantive: 
1, Trickery, tricks, deceit. 
2. Dress, ornament. 


“Go, get us properties, 
And tricking for our fairies.” 
Shakesp, : Merry Wives, iv. 4. 


deceitful, 


given to tricks; given to deception or cheat- 
ing; tricky, knavish, 


‘* All he saysisinso loose and slippery and trickish a 
way of reasoning."—Atterbury ; To Pope, March 26, 1721. 


trick’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng, trickish; -ly.] In 
a trickish or tricky manner; artfully, 
knavishly, 


trick’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. trickish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tricky; tricki- 
ness ; knavishness, 


“ Branded the whole tribe with charges of duplicity, 
management, artifice, and trickishness, approaching 
to the imputation of arrant knavery.”"—Anox: Winter 
venings, Even. 24, 


tric’-kle, v.i. [For strickle, a frequent. of 
Mid. Eng. strike =to flow, from A.S. strican 
= to strike (q.v.). (Skeat.)] 

1. To flow in a small gentle stream ; to fow 

or run down in drops. 

“Here, however, we found fresh water, which 
trickled down from the top of the rocks."—Cook: 
First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. i. 

* 2, To flow gently and slowly. 

“ How fluent nonsense trickles from his wae ty au? 

Pope; Dunciad, iii. 201, 
tric’-kle, s. [TRIcKLE, v.] A small, gentle 
stream ; a streamlet. 


*tric’-kle-néss, *tric-kel-nesse, s. 
[Eng. trickle ; -ness.] A state of trickling or 
passing away ; transitoriness. 

“To mind thy flight, and this life’s trickelnesse.”” 
Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 45. 
trick’-lét, s. [Eng. trick(le); dimin. suff, -let.] 

_ Alittle stream ; a streamlet. 


“For all their losing themselves and hiding, and 
intermitiing, their presence is distinctly felt on a 
Yorkshire moor; one sees the places they have been 
in yesterday, the wells where they will flow after the 
next shower, and a tricklet here at the bottom of a 
crag, or a tinkle there from the top of it.”—Auskin, 
in St. James's Gazette, Feb. 9, 1886. 


*trick’-mént, s. [Eng. trick; -ment.] 
Decoration, especially an heraldic decoration, 


““No tomb shall hold thee 
But these two arms, no trickments but my tears 
Over thy hearse.” Beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, i, 


trick’-si-néss, s. [Eng. tricksy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tricksy or tricky; 
trickiness. 


“There was none of the latent fun and tricksiness,” 
—G. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, ch, vii. 


* trick’-sdme, a. [Eng. trick; -some.] Full 
of tricks; tricky. 
“T have been a tricksome, shifty vagrant.”—Lytton + 
What will he do with it? bk. x., ch. a 


trick’-stér, s. [Eng. trick; -ster.] One who 
practises or is given to tricks or trickery; a 
knaye, a cheat. 


“ Another of these tricksters wrote and published 
a piece entitled The Assembly Man.”— Robinson; 
Translation of Claude, ii, 99, 


* trick’-stér, v.i. [TricxsTer, s.] To play 
tricks with or in collusion with, 


“T like not this lady’s tampering and tricksteré 
with this same Edmund Tressilian.”—Scott: Ken 
worth, ch. xxxvi. 


trick’-sy, * trick’-sie, a. [Eng. tricks; -y.) 
1. Full of tricks and devices; very artful; 
tricky. 
“All this service have I done since I went, 
My tricksy spirit.” Shakesp. : Tempest, Vv, 


2. Dainty, neat ; elegantly quaint. 
“ There was a tricksie girle, I wot.” 
Warner; Albions Englund, bk. vi,, ch. xxxi. 
trick’-Y, a. (Eng. trick; -y.] 

1. Given to tricks; practising tricks; 
trickish, knavish, shifty; not to be depended 
on. (Said of persons.) 

2. Shifty ; not to be depended on. 
things.) 

“The wind was as tricky as ever, while at one time 

rain fell heavily.” —Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885. 

3. Given to playing mischievous pranks; 

mischievously playful. 


tri-clas-ite, s. [Pref. tri- ; Gr. cAdss (klasts) 
=a cleavage, and suff. ~ite (Min.); Ger. trt- 
klasit.] 

Min,: A name given to a fahlunite, from 
Fahlun, Sweden, because ofits three cleavages ; 
but these belonged to the dichroite from 
which it was derived, and is not therefore a 
specific character, 


tri-clin-ate, a. 
(klind)= to bend.] A 
Crystall. : The same as TRICLINIC (G.V.). 


\ 


(Said of 


[Pref. tri-, and Gr. rrivw 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», © =6é; ey=a; qu=kw, — 
. \ 
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tri-clin’-i-ar-y, a. (Lat. tricliniaris, from 
trueliniwn (q.v.).] Pertaining to a triclinium, 
or to the ancient mode of reclining at table, 


tri-clin’ic, a. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. Kdivw 
(klind) = to slope, to incline.] 

Crystallog.: A term applied to one of the 
six systems of crystallography, in which the 
three crystallographic axes are unequal, and 
inclined at angles which are not right angles, 
so that the forms are oblique in every direc- 
tion, and have no plane of symmetry. 


tri-clin’-i_tim, s. [Lat., from Gr. tpuxdtvnov 
(triklinion), from tpr- (tri-) = three, and 
«Atv (kind) = to recline. ] 

Rom. Antiy.: In early times, the whole 
family sat together in the Atrium, or public 
room; but when mansious were built upon a 
large scale, one or 
more spacious ban- 
queting halls com- 
monly formed part 
of the plan, such 
apartments being 

‘ classed under the 
: general title of Tri- 
) elinia. The word 
Triclintum, how- 
ever, in its strict 
signification, de- 
t notes not the apart- 
ment, but a set of 
low divans or 
couches grouped 
; round a table; 


PLAN OF TRICLINIUM, 


a. Table; B, c, D. Couches, Of 
these, B was reckoned the 
first, or highest; c, the se- 
cond; and pb, the third. At 
each couch the middle place 
was considered the most 

these couches, ac- honourable. 
eording to theusual 
arrangement, being three in number, and ar- 
ranged round three sides of the table, the 
fourth side being left open for the ingress and 


} _ egress of the attendants, to set down and re- 


TRICLINIUM (WITH GUESTS AT TABLE), 


move the dishes. Each couch was calculated 
to hold three persons, although four might be 
squeezed in. Men always reclined at table, 
resting on the left elbow, their bodies slightly 
elevated by cushions, and their limbs stretched 
out at full length. 


tri-clin-6-hé'-dric, a. [Gr. rp- (tri-) = 
_ three; xAivw (lind) = to incline, and &pa 
_ (hedra) =a base.) 


Crystall. ; The same as TRICLINIC (q.V.). 


“tri-cdc-¢x, s. pl. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. koxkos 
(kokkos) = a berry.] 

Bot, : The forty-seventh order in Linneus’s 
Natural System. Genera: Gambogia, Eu- 
phorbia, Cliffortia, Sterculia, &c. 


Oe’-colis, a. [TRIcoco”.] 
. (Of a fruit): Consisting of three cocci. 
Joccus, 2.) . 


de'-clis, s. [TRiIcocca.] 


Bot.: A fruit consisting of three cocci, or 
stically dehiscing shells, 


-c6-lér, tri’-cé-léur, s.&a. [Fr. tri- 
lore (for drapeau tricolore)— tle three-colored 
az), from Lat. tri-— three, and colorem, 
of color = color] 

. As substantive : 

. Ord. Lan.: A flag or banner having three 
8; specif., a fiag having three colors 
anged in equal stripes or masses. The 
it European tricolor ensigns are, for— 
um, black, yellow, red, divided verti- 
France, blue, white, red, divided ver- 
. Holland, red, white, blue, divided 
tally; Italy, green, white, red, divided 


4 


vertically. During the revolution of 1789 in 
France, the revolutionists adopted as their 
colors the three colors of the city of Paris 
for their symbol. The three colors were first 
devised by Mary Stuart, wife of Francis IT. 
The white represented the royal house of 
France; the blue, Scotland; and the red, 
Switzerland, in compliment to the Swiss 
guards, whose livery it was. 
“ Tf ever breath of British gale 
Shall fan the tricolour.” 
Scott: Song of Royal Edinburgh Light Dragoons. 

2. Bot.: Amaranthus tricolor, a species 
from China, with bright foliage, but insigni- 
ficant flowers. 

B. As adj.: Having three colors; 
colored. 


tri-co-16 red, a. ([Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
colored (q.v.).]| Having three colors, 


tri-con’-dy-la, s. [Gr. rpixdvdudos (trikon- 
dulos)= with three knuckles or joints : pref. 
tri-, and Gr. kovéudos (kondulos). |. [CONDYLE.] 
Entom.: A genus of Cicindelide, with very 
prominent eyes. From Southern Asia and 
the Malay Archipelago, 


tri- 


tri-co’-n6-don, sy [Pref. tri-; Gr. xdvos 
(kénos) = a cone, and suff. -odon.] 

Paleont. : The name proposed for “a small 
zoophagous mammal, whose generic distine- 
tion is shown by the shape of the crowns of 
the molar teeth of the lower jaw, which con- 
sist of three nearly equal cones on the same 
longitudinal row, the middle one being very 
little larger than the front and hind cone.” 
(Owen.) The animal was marsupial, and the 
remains are from the Purbeck dirt-bed. 


tri-co’-nd-dont, a. [Triconopon.] Of, be- 
longing to, or resembling the genus Triconodon 
(q.v.); having molar teeth with three cones. 


“The fourth premolar of Triacanthodon approaches 
the triconodont, or true molar type.’—Quar. Jour, 
Geol. Soc., 1881, p, 378, 


*tri-corn, a. (Lat. tricornis, from tri- = 
three, and cornu =a horn.] 
Amat.: Having three horns or horn-like 
prominences. (Said of the lateral venticles of 
the brain.) 


* tri-cor-nig’-ér-otis, a. [Lat. tricorniger, 
from tri- = three ; cornu =a horn, and gero = 
to carry.] Having three horns, 


tri-cor’-por-al, tri-cor’-por-ate, a. [Lat. 
tricorpor, from tri- = three, and corpus, genit. 
corporis = a body.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Hav- 
ing three bodies. 

2. Her.: A term applied 
when the bodies of three 
beasts are represented is- 
suing from the dexter, 
sinister, and base points 
of the escutcheon, and 
meeting, conjoined to one 
head in the centre point. 


TRICORPORAL, 


tri-cés'-tate, a. [Pref. tri-, and Lat. costatus 
= having ribs ; costa =a rib.] 
Bot. ; Having three ribs ; three-ribbed. 


tri-crot-ic, a. ([Pref. tri-, and Gr. kpéros 
(rotos) = a sound produced by striking.] 

Physiol. (Of a pulse): Forming in its move- 

ments a figure having one primary and two 
secondary crests, three in all. (Foster.) 


tri-ctis’-pid, a. [Lat. tricuspis: pref. tri- = 

three, and cuspis, genit. cuspidis=a point.] 
Having three cusps or points. 
tricuspid-murmyur, s. 


Physiol. & Pathol.: A murmur sometimes 
heard in tricuspid valvular disease. 


tricuspid-valve, s. 

Anat.: The valve guarding the right auri- 
culo-ventricular opening of the right ventricle 
of the heart. It consists of three triangular 
segments or flaps. 

tricuspid valvular disease, s. 

Pathol.: A morbid state of the tricuspid 
valve leading to regurgitation of the right 
auriculo-ventricular aperture. It is rare. 


tri-ciis’-pi-date, a. [Tricusprp.] 
Bot. : Having three points. 


tri-¢y-cle, s. (Gr. zpr- (tri-) = three, and 
KUKAos (kuklos) = a circle, a wheel.) A three- 


wheeled machine for travelling on the road, 
It is an iinprovement on the old velocipede, 
and was introduced in its present forin about 
1878. The earliest patterns were rear-steer- 
ing [STeerina, 2], but were soon superseded 
by front-steering machines, the latter being 
steadier, and having better hill - climbing 
qualities. Tricycles were first worked by 
levers carrying pedals, whicl were connected 
by chains to a cranked axle. This form 
of machine was very powerful, but tiring to 
the knees, and speedily gave way to the 
rotary action, which consists of a eranked 
axle, the pedals being fastened on it. This 
axle has also a toothed wheel, sometimes 
placed in the centre and then called central- 
geared, sometimes at the end, this wheel in 
most machines catches in each link of a chain, 
and the chain runs over a corresponding 
toothed wheel fixed on the axle of the driving 
wheel. The various types are now merged 
chiefly into one with the steering-wheel in 
frout, steered direct by its fork ; but some 
are made with two steering-wheels abreast in 
front, driven by a single wheel behind. 


tri-¢y-cle, v.i. [Tricyciz, s.] To ride or 
travel on a tricycle. 


tri-¢y-clist, s. [Eng. tricycl(e); -ist.] One 
who rides on a tricycle. 


“ The last protégé of the British Crown—the Khe- 
dive Tewtik—is, we may add, a tricyciist also."—Pull 
‘Mull Gazette. 


tri-dac—na, s. [Lat., from Gr. rpidaxva (tri- 
dakna), trom tpidaxvos (tridaknos) =eaten at 
three bites, used of large oysters; pref. tri-, 
and Gr. daxvw (dakno) = to bite.] 

1. Zool. : Giant-clam ; the sole-genus of the 
family Tridaenide (q.v.), with seven species, 
from the Indian Ocean, China Seas, and the 
Pacific. Shell massive, extremely hard, 
calcified until almost every trace of organic 
structure is obliterated ; trigonal, ornameuted 
with radiating ribs and inbricating foliations, 
margins deeply indented ; byssal sinus in each 
valve, large, close to the umbo in frout; hinge 
teeth 1-1. This genus attains a greater size 
than any other bivalve. TZridacna gigas, from 
the Indian Ocean, the shell of which often 
weighs 500 lbs., contains an animal weighing 
about twenty pounds, which, according to 
Captain Cook, is very good eating. Darwin 
(Journal, p. 460) says of this species: ‘‘ We 
stayed a long time in the lagoon, examining 
- . . the gigantic clam-shells, into which if a 
man were to put his hand, he would not as 
long as the animal lived be able to withdraw 
it.” The Paphian Venus, springing from the 
sea, is usually represeited as issuing from the 
opening valves of a Tridacna. ‘The natives of 
the Eastern Archipelago often use the valves 
as bathing-tubs; in London they may occa- 
sionally be seen in fishmongers’ windows, and 
two, measuring about two feet across, are 
used as holy-water stoups in the Church of 
St. Sulpice in Paris. 

2. Paleont.: A few species from the later 
Tertiaries of Poland. 


tri-dac’-ni-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tridacn(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
group Integro-pallialia (q.v.). Shell regular, 
equivalve, truucated in front; ligament ex- 
ternal ; sometimes the animal is attached bya 
byssus, at others it is free. One genus Tri- 
dacna (q.V.) with a sub-genus Hippopus (q.v.). 


tri-dac-tyl, tri-dac-tyle, tri-dac’- 
tyl-ous, a. (Gr. zpi- (tri-) = three, and 
daxtudos (daktulos) = a finger, a tue.) Having 
three toes or fingers ; three-tingered, or com- 
posed of three movable parts attached to a 
common base, 


tri-dac’-tyl-ts, s. [Trracryu.] 
Entom.: A genus of Gryllide, with no tarsi 
on the hind legs, but in place of them two v. 
more pointed movable appendages, 


tride, a. {Fr. =lively (said of a horse’s gait), 
trom Lat. tritus = practised, trite aoa 
Hunt.: Short and ready ; fleet: as, a tride 
pace, 
tri-dé’-eyl, s. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. decyl.) 
A compound containing thirteen atoms of 
carbon. 


tridecyl-hydride, s. 
Chem. : Ci3Hog = C}3H27H, Hydride of co- 
einyl. A hydrocarbon of the marsh-gas 


, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph= f, 
=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


“+ , 
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series, occurring in American petroleum, It 
boils at 218°, has the odour of turpentine, and 
burns with a smoky flame. 


tri-dent, s.& a. [Fr., from Lat. tridentem, 

accus. of tridens = a trident, from tri-= three, 
and dens, genit. dentis =a tooth; Sp. & Ital. 
tridente.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, An instrument of the form of a fork, 
having three prongs; sv cif., a three-pronged 
fish-spear. 


“ Canst thou with fisgigs pierce him to the quick? 
Or in his skull thy baroed trident stick ?," 
Sandys: Job. 


2. A kind of sceptre or spear with three 
barb-pointed prongs, with which Poseidon 
(Neptune), the god of the sea, is usually re- 
presented ; a sceptre. 


“Then he, whose trident shakes the earth, began.” 
Pope ; Homer ; Iliad vii. 530. 


8. Hence, power, sovereignty, sway. 
“‘ Nor dare usurp the trident of thedeep.” | 
Pitt; Virgil; dneid i. 
II. Rom, Antig.: A three-pronged spear 
formerly used by the retiarius in the gladia- 
torial contests. 
* B. As adj. : Tridentate. 


trident-pointed, a. 
Bot. : Tridentate (q.v.). 


tri-dén’-tal, a. [Eng. trident; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a trident; furnished with or 
bearing a trident; an epithet of Poseidon 
(Neptune). 


tri-dén’-tate, tri-dén-tat-éd, a. [Pref. 
tri-, and Eng. dentate, dentated.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having three teeth or prongs. 

2. Bot. : Having a truncate point with three 

indentations, as the leaf of Potentillu tridentata. 


*tri-dent-ed, a. [Eng. trident; -ed.] Having 

three prongs. 
“Neptune 
Held his tidented mace upon the south.” 
Quarles: Hist. Jonah, § 6. 

* tri-dén-tif’-ér-ous, a. [Lat. tridentifer, 
from tridens, genit. tridentis=a trident, and 
Jfero=to bear.] Bearing a trident. 


Tri-dén’-tine, a. & s. [Lat. Tridentum = 
Trent, a city of the Tyrol, on the Adige. ] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Trent, or to 
the celebrated Ecumenical Council held there 
A.D. 1545-1563. 

B. As subst. : One who accepts the decrees 
of the Council of Trent. [A.] 


Tridentine-creed, s. 

Church Hist. : The profession of the Triden- 
tine faith, published by Pope Pius IV., in 
1564. It originally consisted of the Nicene 
creed (q.v.), with a summary of the Triden- 
tine definitions, to which is now added a 
profession of belief in the decrees of the 
Vatican Council (q.v.). 


tri-di-a-pa’-s6n, s.  [Pref. ¢ri-, and Eng. 
diapason (q.v.). ] 
Music: A triple octave or twenty-second. 
tri-di-mén’-sion-al, a. [Pref. tri-, and 
dimensional (q.v.).] Having three dimensions. 
‘ trid’-ing, s. 
tri-do-déc-a-he-dral, a. 
Eng. dodecahedral (q.v.). } 


Crystallog. : Presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each containing twelve 
faces. 


(TRITHING.] 
[Pref. tri-, and 


*trid’-u-an, a. (Lat. triduanus, from triduum 
=the space of three days: tri =three, and 
dies=a day.] 

1. Lasting three days. 
2. Happening every third day. 


trid’-u-o, s. [Ital., from Lat. tridwwm (q.v.).] 
Roman Church: Prayers for the space of 
three days, followed by Benediction, as a 
preparation for keeping a saint’s day, or a 
means of obtaining some favour from God by 
means of the intercession of one of his saints. 


trid-—u-im, s. [Lat.] [Tripvay.] 
Eeclesiology : 
1, The last three days of Lent. 
2. Any three days kept in a special manner, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0c =6; ey=4; qu=kw. ~ 


trid’-ym-ite, s. 


* trie, v.t. 
tried, pa. par. & a. 


+ tri-é-der, s. 


*tri-éd-ly, adv. 


* tri’-6n, s. 


*tri-én’-nal, *tri-en-nel, a. & s. 


tri-én-ni-al, * tri-én-—ni-all, a. 


tri-én-ni-al-ly, adv. 


as during a retreat, or as a preparation for a 
feast. 


[Gr. rpldvmos (tridwmos) = 
(a.) triple, (s.) three individuals born at a 
birth ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A triclinic form of silica, presenting 
a pseudo-hexagonal aspect through the twin- 
ning of three individuals. It occurs in small 
hexagonal tables, sometimes in groups, in 
cavities of trachytic rocks. First found at 
Cerro St. Cristoval, near Pachuca, Mexico ; 
now known as a frequent constituent of trach- 
ytes from many localities. 


(Try.] 


(Try, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 


B, As adj.: Proved ; tested and found faith- 
ful, upright, or trustworthy : as, a tried friend. 


(Pref. tri-, and Gr. épa (hedra) 
= a seat.] 
Bot. : A body having three sides. 


(Treas. 
of Bot.) 


(Eng. tried ; -ly.] By trial, 
proof, or experience. 
“That thing out to seme no newe matter vnto you, 
whyche wente long a go before in the triedly proued 
prophetes, and lately in Christe,”"—Udal: Peter iv. 


(Lat. tres = three.] 


Her.: A term used by some heralds in the 
phrase a trien of fish = three fish. 


{Fr. 
triennal, from Lat. triennus, from tri = three, 
and annus = a year.) 

A. As adj.: Lasting three years ; occurring 
every three years ; triennial. 

B. As subst.: An arrangement for saying 
mass for a departed soul during a period of 
three years, 

“Ac to trysten apon triennels, triweliche me thynketh 

Ys nat so syker for the saule, certys as ys Dowel.” 

Piers Plowman, B, vii. 179. 
2 [Lat. 
triennium =a period of three years, from tri 
= three, anc annus =a year; Eng. adj. suff. 
-al.} 

1. Lasting or continuing for the period of 
three years. (Used in this sense also in 
Botany.) 

2. Happening every three years. Triennial 
elections and parliaments were established in 
England in 1695, but were superseded by 
septennial parliamentsin1717. [SePTENNIAL.] 

“A bill... was sent up to the Lords for a triennial 
parliament.”"—Clarendon : Civil Wars, i. 209. 

triennial-prescription, s. 

Scots Law: A limit of three years within 
which creditors can bring actions for certain 
classes of debts, such as merchants’ and 
tradesmen’s accounts, servants’ wages, house 
rents (when under verbal lease), debts due to 
lawyers, doctors, &c. 


[Eng. triennial; -ly.] 
Once in three years. 


tri-éng, s. [Lat.=the third part of an as, a 
third part.] 

*1, Roman Antig.: A small copper coin, 
equal to one-third ofan as, — 


2. Law: A third part; dower. 


tri-én-ta/-lis, s. [Lat.= containing a third 
part ; triens, genit. trientis = a third part.] 
Bot.: Chickweed, Winter-green, a genus of 
Primulee, or Primulidee. Slender, low, smooth 
perennials; rootstock slender,creeping. Leaves 
elliptical, in a single whorl of five or six; 
flowers, solitary, white; calyx five to nine 
partite, the most common division being into 
seven segments ; corolla rotate, with a short 
tube and as many divisions as the calyx; 
stamens beardless, five to nine, often seven ; 
style simple, filiform ; stigma obtuse ; fruit cap- 
sular, globose, bursting transversely, many- 
seeded. Known species, six or eight; from 
Europe, Northern Africa, Temperate Asia, and 
South America. One, Trientalis ewropea, four 
to six inches high, is British, being abundant 
in part of the Scottish Highlands, and rare 
in the woods of the north of England, but 
absent from Ireland. 7’. americana, which 
may be distinguished from the European 
species by possessing narrow lanceolate, acu- 
minate (in place of elliptical) leaves, and 
acuminate petals, is found in mountainous 
districts in Canada, Virginia, &. 


tri’-ér, * try-er, s. [Eng. try, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who tries, examines, or tests in any 
way : as— 
(1) One who makes experiments; one wha 
examines anything by a test. 

“The ingenious triers of the German experiment 
found that their glass vessel was lighter when the air 
had been drawu out than before, by an ounce and very 
near a third.”—Boyle. 

(2) One who tries judicially; a judge who 
tries a person or cause, 

(8) Specif., in law: 

(a) A person appointed to decide whether a 
challenge to a juror is just ; a trior (q.v.). 

*(b) An ecclesiastical commissioner ap- 
pointed by parliament under the Common- 
wealth to examine the character and qualifi- 
cations of ministers. 


“He established, by his own authority, a board of 
or atc etal called triers."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. ii. 


2. That which tries or tests ; a test. 
You were used 
To say, extremity was the trier of spirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear,” 
Shukesp, : Coriolanus, iv. 1, 
tri’-ér-arch, s. [Gr. rpinpdpyns, tpujpapxos 
(triérarchés, trigrarchos), from Tpuyons (triérés) 
=a trireme (q.v.), and apxw (archo) = to rule ; 
Fr. triérarque ; Lat. trierarchus.) 

Greek Antiq.: The captain or commander 
of a trireme ; also a commissioner who was 
obliged to fit out and maintain at his own 
expense ships built by the State. 


“ The trierarch struck her on the head with a stick.” 
—Farrar ; Early Days of Christianity, ch. ii 


* tri-ér-arch-y, s. [Gr. tpinpapxia (trier 
archia). } 
1. The office, post, or duty of a trierarch, 
2. Trierarchs collectively. 


3. The system in ancient Athens of forming 
a national fleet by compelling certain rich 
citizens to fit out and maintain at their own 
expense ships built by the State. 


* tri-6-tér-ic-al, a. (Lat. trietericus, from 
Gr. tpretypixos (trietérikeus), from tpretnpis 
(trietéris) = a triennial festival: rpc- (tri-) = 
three, and éros (etos)=a year.) Triennial; 
happening or kept once in three years. 

“The trie/erical sports, I mean the orgia, that is, the 


mysteries of Bacchus.”—G@regory : Notes on Scripture, 
p. 107. 


* tri-6-tér-ics, * tri-e-ter-ickes, s. pl. 
[TRIETERICAL.] Festivals or games celebrated 
every three years, 


_‘' The Theban wives at Delphos solemnize 
Their trieterickes.” May: Lucan; Pharsatia, v. 


tri-é-thyl-gly¢'-ér-in, s. (Pref. tri-; Eng. 
ethyl, and glycerin.) 
— (C3H5)" ; 
Chem. : CoH2903 = (CoH5)3 Og, Triethylin, 
A liquid possessing a pleasant ethereal odour. 
obtained by heating to 100° a mixture of 
acrolein, alcohol, and acetic acid. It is 
miscible with water, has a sp. gr. *$955 at 15°, 
and boils at 186°. 


tri-é’-thyl-in, s. [Pref. tri- ; Eng. ethyl, and 
suff, -in.| [TRIETHYLGLYCERIN.] 


tri-fa’—ci-al (ci as shi), a. ([Pref. tri-, and 
Eng. facial (q.v.). ] 
Anat.: Of or belonging to the face and in 
three divisions. 


trifacial-nerves, s. pl. 

Anat. : The fifth pair of nerves, which arise 
at the junction of the medullary processes of 
the cerebellum to enter the dura mater near 
the point of the petrous processes of the tem- 
poral bones. The.e they leave theskull in three 
great branches (whence their name)—the first, 
highest, or ophthalmic trunk to enter the 
orbit, the second or upper maxillary nerve to 
the face below the orbit ; and the third, or 
lower maxillary nerve, to be distributed to 
the external ear, the tongue, the lower teeth, 
and the muscles of mastication. Called also 
Trigemini or Trigeminal nerves. 


tri-fal-low, v.t. [‘TaRiraLtow.] To plough, 
as land, a third time before sowing. ; 


“The beginning of August is the time of trifwllowing, 
or last ploughing before they sow their wheat."— 
Mortimer. 


* tri-far’-i-olis, a. [Lat. trifwrius = three- 
fold: tri =three, and sult. -farius.] Arranged 
in three rows; threefold, 


trif’-f0-ly, s. [Triroxy.] \ 


—s tr’-fid, a. (Lat. trifidus, from tri- = three, 
and jinda, pa. t. fidi = to cleave, to divide.) 
e Bot, : Split half-way down into three parts. 


* tri-fis’-tu-lar-y, a. (Lat. tri- = three, 
and fistula =a pipe.}] Having three pipes. 

“Many of that apeales whose trifistulary bill or 

crany we have bebeld."—Browne: Vulgar Lrrours. 


. tri-fle, *tre-fle, *tre-felle *tro-fle, 
*tru-fie, * truy-fle, * try-fie, *try-fule, 
s. [O. Fr. trofie, trufie= mockery, raillery, 

} dimin. from trufe=a jest, raillery. Trifle 
and truffle are doublets. } 

1. A thing of no moment or value ; a matter 
or thing of little or no importance ; a paltry 
toy, bauble, or the like; a silly or unimportant 
action, remark, or the like. 


“ Trifles wnagnified into importance by a squeamish 
conscience."—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


2. A dish or fancy confection made of 
if sponge cake or crisp pastry soaked in sherry, 
over which a layer of custard and cream is 
placed, the whole being covered by a delicate 
white froth, prepared by whisking up white 
of egg, cream, and sugar. 


tri-fle (1), *tri-fel-yn, * tru-fien, * try- 
fell, v.i. & t. (TRIFLE, s.] 

A. Intrans.: To act or talk without serious- 
7 ness, gravity, weight, or dignity; to act or 
talk with levity; to indulge in light amuse- 
4 ment or levity. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 1.) 
A B. Transitive: 

* 1. To befool; to play or trifle with. 


“How dothe oure bysshop try/le and mocke us."— 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, i. 200, 


*2. To make a trifle of; to make trivial or 
of no importance. (Shakesp.: Macbeth, ii. 4.) 
3. To waste in trifling; to waste to no pur- 


pose ; tospend in trifles ; tofritter. (Followed 
by away.) 
: “Such men... having trifled away youth, are 


reduced to the necessity of trifling away age.'— 
Bolingbroke : Retirement & Study. 


4 To trifle with: To treat as a trifle, or as 
of no importance, consideration, or moment ; 
to treat without respect or consideration ; to 
play the fool with ; to mock, 


trifle (2), v.t. [A.S. trifelian, from Lat. 
tribulo.) To pound, to bruise. (Prov.) 


tri-flér, s. [Eng. trif(e); -er.]. One who 
trifles ; one who acts with levity. 
“ poems the remnant of his wasted span, 


And, having lived a trifler, die a nan.” 
Cowper : Retirement, 14. 


tri-fling, * try-fling, pr. par, a, & s. 
¢ (TRIFLE, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Acting or talking with levity or without 
seriousness ; frivolous. 
“ And still thy trifing heart is glad 
% To join the vain, and court the proud.” 

- Byron: Toa Youthful Friend, 

, 2. Being of little or no value, importance, 
or moment; trivial, insignificant, petty, un- 
_ important, worthless, frivolous. 

“ Blind was he born, and his misguided eyes 
F Grown dim in trijling study, blind he dies,” 
Cowper. Charity, 358. 

C. As subst. : The act of one who trifles; an 
acting or talking without seriousness. 

“Using therein nothing but ¢triftings and delaies.'— 
'Holinshed : Chron. Ireland (an. 1579). 
{| Trifling and trivial differ only in degree, 
the latter denoting a still lower degree of 
value than the former. What is trifling or 
trivial does not require any consideration, 
and may be easily passed over as forgotten. 
Trifling objections can never weigh against 
solid reason ; trivial remarks only expose the 
shallowness of the remarker. What is frivol- 
ous is disgraceful for any one to consider. 
Dress is a frivolous occupation when it forms 
the chief business of a rational being. <A 
Frivolous objection has no grounds whatever. 

'-fling-ly, adv. [Eng. trifling; -ly.] Ina 
trifling manner; with levity ; without serious- 

ness; with regard to trifles. 

> “By Bue curs of pears, per Pasian 
i 9 ° 5 rapes ee ly minw 0 é 
fling-néss, s. [Eng. trifling ; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being trifling; 

of manners ; frivolity. 
Smallness of value ; insignificance, empti- 
vanity. 

ft <9 ge and pexalengy of this scruple I 


nt upon its own proper principles.”"— 
< Rehearsal Transprosed, p. Pa pl 


peg 


trifid_trigastric 


* tri-flor’-al, * tri-flor’-oiis, a. (Lat. tri- 
= three, and flos, genit. floris=a_ flower.) 
Having or bearing three flowers; three- 
flowered. 


*tri-flic-tu-a’-tion, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
fluctuation (q.v.).] A concurrence of three 
waves. (Browne: Vulg. Err., bk. vii. ch, xvii.) 


tri-fo'-li-ate, tri-fo'-li-a-téd, a. (Lat. 
tri- = three, and foliatus = leaved, from foliwm 
=a leaf.) Having or bearing three leaves ; 
three-leaved. (Harte: Eulogius.) 


tri-fo-li-e’-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. trifoli(um) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 

Bot.: A sub-tribe of Lote. Stamens dia- 
delphous ; legume one-celled ; leaves typically 
with three, more rarely with five leaflets ; 
stems herbaceous, rarely shrubby. 


tri-fo'-li-d-late, a. (Lat. tri-=three, and 
* foliolum, diinin of foliwm = a leaf.} 
Bot. : Having three leaflets. 


tri-fo-li-tim, s. (Lat. =trefoil: pref. tri-, 
and foliwm =a leaf, from its three leaflets.] 

1, Bot, : Trefoil, Clover; the typical genus of 
Trifoliew (q.v.). Low herbs, with the leaves, 
as a rule, digitately trifoliate ; flowers capi- 
tate, spiked, rarely solitary, with red, purple, 
white, or yellow flowers : calyx five-toothed, 
the teeth unequal; wings united by their 
claws to the obtuse keel, persistent ; legume 
about as long as the calyx, one to four-seeded, 
indehiscent. Species about 150, chiefly from 
the northern hemisphere. The clovers particu- 
larly abound in Europe, but many species are 
natives of the United States. The true clovers 
have herbaceous, not twining stems, roundish 
heads or oblong spikes of small flowers, the 
corolla remaining in a withered state till the 
ripening of the seed. Of all thespecies the most 
important to the farmer is the Common Red 
Clover (2. pratense). Thisisa native of Hurope, 
but is everywhere naturalized in the United 
States, growing freely in meadows and pastures, 
and widely cultivated. The White or Dutch 
Clover (7. repens) is found in all parts of 
North America, and isa common native of most 
parts of Europe, nearly always springing up 
when a barren heath is turned up with the 
spade or plough. The flowers of this species 
are the particular delight of bees, though all 
clover flowers are favored by them. The 
Crimson or Italian Clover (2. incarnatum) 
bears spikes of rich crimson flowers, and is 
much cultivated in France and Italy as a forage 
plant, being also grown as a decorative garden 
annual. Yellow Clover, or Hop Trefvil (7. 
agrarium), is very common in parts of the 
United States and Europe. 


2. Agric.: A local agricultural name for 
Trifoliwm incarnatum. (Britten & Holland.) T. 
pratense is largely sown for fodder crops; the 
cultivated is larger than the wild plant, and 
succeeds better on heavy than on light soil. 
T. medium, called the Zigzag Clover, from the 
bends at each joint of its stalk, has also red 
flowers, but has generally more pointed leaves, 
while the white spot seen on T. pratense is, as 
a rule, absent; its seeds are not always ob- 
tainable. TJ. incarnatwm, also wild, was cul- 
tivated on the continent before it was sown in 
Britain. The tubes of T. pratense and T. in- 
carnatum do not differ very perceptibly in 
length ; but Darwin (Orig. of Species, ch. iii., 
iv.) shows that the proboscis of the hive- 
bee is too short to sip the honey of the former, 
while it can obtain that of the latter species, 
and the Common Red Clover is therefore fer- 
tilized by huimble-bees alone. Humble-bees 
in quest of honey are also the great agents in 
fertilizing other species of clover. The White 
Clover (7. repens) and the Alsike Clover (T. 
hybridum) the latter introduced from the con- 
tinent, are excellent for pasture; both have 
white or pinkish flowers. Two Yellow Clovers, 
T. procumbens aud 7’, filiforme, are also culti- 
vated on pasture grounds. The growth of 
clover is greatly promoted by a sprinkling of 
lime. The seeds of the plants may be sown 
broadeast from February to May and from 
August to October. Some are used for their 
ornamental character as border-plants. 


* trif-0-1y, * trif’-f0-ly, s. (Lat. trifolium 
=trifolium.] Trefoil. 


“She was crowned with a chaplet of trifoly.” 
Ben Jonson: Coronation Entertainment, 


1/-for-is, s. [Trirorium.] 


Zool. & Puleont. : A sub-genns of Cerithium, 
with thirty recent species, ranging from Nor- 


: oa : | | 
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way to Australia. Shell sinistral; anterior 

and posterior canals tubular; the third canal 

accidentally present, forming part of a varix, 
* Fossil in the Eocene of Britain and France. 


tri-for-i-iim, s. ([Lat. tri- = three, and 
Sores = doors.) 

Arch.: A gullery or arcade in the wall over 
the pier arches which separate the body from 
the aisles of achurch. The ar- 
cade is not in general carried 
entirely through the wall, but 
there is commonly a passage- 
way behind it which is often ,RM 
continued in the thickness of | 
the wall round the entire build- 
ing ; in some cases, however, the | 
arcade is entirely open, as at f& 
Lincoln Cathedral. Sometimes | 
the triforium is a complete upper 
story over the side aisle, having 
arange of windows in the side 
wall, as at Ely, Norwich, Glon- | 
cester choir, Peterborough, Lin- | 
colu choir, Westininister Abbey, 
&c. In some continental 
churches of Decorated and later 
work, the aisle roofs are kept 
entirely below the level of the 
triforium, and the back of it is 
pierced with a series of small windows, cor- 
responding with the ornamental work in the 
front, thus forming what is sometimes called 
a transparent triforium. (Parker.) The cut 
shows the triforium in the Priory Church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, London. 


TRIFORIUM, 


* 


tri-form’, a. (Lat. triformis, from tri-= 
three, and forma=form.] Having a triple 
shape or form. (Milton: P, L., iii. 730.) 


* tri-form’-i-ty, s. [Eng. triform; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being triforin. 


+ tri-form’-ois, a. 
Triform (q.v.). 

“The inscription served. . to show the idea enter- 
tained by the pagan Egyptians of a tiformous deity, 
“the fatber of the world,’ who assumed different names 
according to the trad under which he was repre- 
sented. —Wilkinson. Manners of the Egyptians (ed. 
Birch), 1i. 514. 


tri-fur’-cate, tri-fur-cat-éd, a. [Pref. 

tri-,and Eng. furcate, furcated (q.v.).] Having 
three branches or forks ; trichotomous, 

trifurcated-hake, s. (TApPoLE-HAKE.] 


trig (1), v.t. [Cf. Dan. trykke; Ger. driicken = 
to press.] To fill, to stuff. 


“By how much the more a man’s skin is full trig'd 
with flesh, blood, and natural spirits. '—Jdlore - Mysiery 
of Godliness, p. 105, 


[Eng. triform; -ous.] 


trig (2), v.t. [Friccer.] To stop, as the wheel 
of a vehicle, by putting something down to 
check it ; to skid, as a wheel. 


trig, s. [TrRic (2), v.] A stone, wedge of wood, 
or the like, placed under a wheel, barrel, &c., 
to check its rolling ; a skid. 


trig, a. & s. 
secure. ] 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Safe, secure. 
2. Neat, spruce, tidy. (Prov. & Scotch.) 


“Fling the earth into the hole, and mak a things 
trig again."—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxiv. 


3. Well; in good health; sound. (Prov.) 
*B. As subst. ; A coxcomb. 


* trig’-a-mist, s. (Eng. trigam(y); -ist.] 
1. One who has been married three times, 


2. One who has three wives or three hus- 
bands at the sane time. 


[Sw. trygg; Dan. tryg = safe, 


trig-a-mois, a. [TrIcAmy.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of trigamy. 


2. Bot, : Having three sorts of flowers (male, 
female, and hermaphrodite) on the same head. 


*trig’-a-my, s. [QGr. zpc- (tri-) = three, and 
yap.os (gamos) = a marriage.] 
1. The act of marrying or the state of being 
married three times. 


2. The act or state of having three wives or 
three husbands at the same time. [Biaamy, IL.]} 


ass toa a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. gastric 
q-V.). 
Anat. (Of certain muscles): Having three 
bellies or protuberant portions, 


pout, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =f 
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trigeminal—_trigonia 


a 


tri-gém’-in-al, a. [Mod. Lat. trigeminalis, 
from Lat. trigeminus (q.v.).] (See etym. & 
compound.) u 


trigeminal-nerves, s. pl. 
Anat.: The trifacial nerves (q.v.). 


*tri-gém-in-olis, a. [TRIGEMINI.) 
1. Being one of three born together ; born 
three at a time. 
2. Threefold. 


tri-gém-in-its (pl. tri-gém’-in-1), s. [Lat. 
= three at a birth; pref. tri-, and geminus = 
a twin.] 
Anat. (Pl.): The trigeminal nerves (q.v.). 


tri-gén/-ic, a. [Pref. tri-; Gr. yevvdw (gennad) 
= to produce, and Eng. suff. -ic.) Containing 
organic anhydride, aldehyde, and ammonia. 


trigenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CsH7N302 = (CN)g0°CoH3(NHy)0. 
An acid containing the elements of cyanic 
anhydyide and aldehyde ammonia, obtained 
by passing the vapour of cyanic acid over 
aldehyde. It crystallizes in small prisms, 
slightly soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol. 
When slightly heated it melts and carbonizes, 
giving off alkaline vapours having the odour 
of chinoline. 


trig’-gér, *trick’-ér, s. (Dut. trekker=a 
trigger; trecker = one who draws or pulls, 
from trekken = to pull, to draw.] 
1. Firearms: A catch which, being retracted, 
liberates the hammer of a gun-lock; hence, 
a lever or catch performing a similar service 


tri-glans, s. 


tri-glo-chin, s. 


species are generally called, live near the 
bottom, feeding on molluscs, crustaceans, and 
small fishes. The Gray Gurnard (7. gurnardus) 
is a common European species, as also T. pint, 
the Red Gurnard, which is much used as 
food. The Sapphirine Gurnard (7. hirundo) is 
a rare species, its pectoral fins of a beautiful 
blue color. 

2. Paleont.: Two or three species are 
known, from the Tertiary. 


{Pref. tri-, and glans = the 
nut-like fruit of forest trees, an acorn.] 


Bot.: A fruit having three nuts within an 
involucre, as the Spanish Chestnut. 


(Gr. tpryAdxus (triglichis), 
genit. rpryAwxuvos (trigléchinos) =three-barbed; 
pref. tri-, and Gr. yAwxts (glachis), genit. yAw- 
xcvos (glochinos) =a projecting point. Named 
from the three projecting carpels.] 

Bot. : Arrow-grass ; a genus formerly called 
Juncago, typical of the order Juncaginacee. 
Saline plants ; root fibrous, leaves very nar- 
row ; flowers in a naked, straight spike or a 
raceme ; perianth of six erect, concave, de- 
ciduous leaves ; stamens six, anthers nearly 
sessile, stigmas three to six, sessile, plumose ; 
capsules three to six, one-seeded, united by a 
longitudinal receptacle ; albumen none. Known 
species abont ten, from the temperate regions, 
Australia being a favorite habitat. Two 
species are European, Triglochin palustre, the 
Marsh, and T. maritimwm, the Sea-side Arrow- 
grass. The first has a three-celled, nearly 
linear, the latter a five-celled, ovate fruit. The 
first occurs in marshy meadows, by riversides, 
and in ditches ; the latter in salt marshes. 


tri-go’-na, s. 


2. Astrology: 

(1) The junction of three signs, the zodiac 
being divided into four trigons, named re- 
spectively after the four elements—the watery 
trigon, including Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces ; 
the earthly trigon, including Taurus, Virgo, 
and Capricornus; the airy trigon, Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius ; and the fiery trigon, 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 

“The warring planet was expected in person, and 
the fiery trigon seemed to give the alarm.”"—G@. Har- 
vey: Pierce's Supererogation. 

(2) Trine; an aspect of two planets distant 

120° from each other. 


(Triaon.] 


1. Entom.: A genus of Social Bees. Small 
Apide forming their nests within hollow 
trees or the cavities of rocks in America, 
Sumatra, Java, &c. 


2. Zool. & Palewont.: A genus of Veneridre 
(q.v.), with twenty-eight recent species, from 
the West Indies, Mediterranean, Senegal, 
Cape, India, and the west coast of America, 
Shell trigonal, wedge-shaped, sub-equilateral 5 
ligament short, prominent ; hinge-teeth 3-4; 
pallial sinus rounded, horizontal. Found 
fossil in the Miocene of Bordeaux. 


trig’-dn-al, a. [Eng. trigon; -al.] 


*J. Ord. Lang.: Triangular; having three 
angles or corners. 

“A spar of a yellow hue shot into numerous trigenal 
roinreHoots of various sizes, found growing to one 
side of a perpendicular fissure of a stratum of free- 
stone. — Woodward, 


II. Technically: 
1, Anat.: A term applied to a triangular 


in a trap or other like mechanism. [Harr- 


space on the fundus of the bladder. 
TRIGGER. ] 


trig’-ly, adv. 2. Bot. : Three-cornered. 


sprucely. 
tri-glyph, * try’-glyph, s. [Lat. triglyphus, 


[Eng. trig, a.; -ly.] Neatly, 
2. Shipbuild. : A piece of wood placed under 


a dog-shore to hold it up until the time for tri-go-ne, s. [Tricon.] 


launching. The dog-shore buts against cleats 
on the bilgeways, and is knocked away when 
the signal is given for launching. 

8. Vehicles: A catch to hold the wheel of a 
carriage in descending a hill. 

trigger-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: A popular name for the genus 
Balistes, from the fact that when the dorsal 
fin is erected, the first ray, which is very 


A. TRIGGER-FISH (Balistes aculeatus), B. DETAILS 
OF DORSAL FIN, 


thick and strong, holds its elevated position 
so firmly that it cannot be pressed down by 
any degree of force: but if the second ray be 
depressed, the first immediately falls down 
like the hammer of a gun when the trigger is 
pulled. 


*trigger-line, s. The line by which the 
gun-lock of ordnance was operated. 


* tri-gin’-tals, s. pl. (Lat. triginta = thirty.] 
Trentals ; the number of thirty masses to be 
said for the dead. + 

“rentals or trigintals were a number of masses to 


the tale of thirty, instituted by Saint Gregory.’’"— 
Ayliffe. 


trig’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. rpiyAy (triglé) 
=a mullet.) 

1, Ichthy.: A genus of Cottide, with about 
forty species, from tropical and temperate 
zones. Head parallelopiped, with the upper 
surface and sides entirely bony, the enlarged 
infraorbital covering the cheek; two dorsal 
fins; three free pectoral rays, serving as 
organs of locomotion as well as of touch; 
teeth villiform. Dr. Giimther refers the species 
to three groups: (1) Trigla, no palatal teeth, 
scales, except those of lateral line, exceed- 
ingly small ; (2) Lepidotrigla, no palatal teeth, 
scales of moderate size; (3) Prionotus, with 

alatal teeth, They are generally used as 
‘ood, being caught by the trawling net, or by 
hook and line. Most of the Gurnards, as the 


tri’-gon, s. 


from Gr. tptyAudos (trigluphos) == thrice-cloven 
ois feet, GEI- 
glyph, from 
tp- (tri-) = 
three, and 
yAvdw (glu- 
pho) = to 
carve. ] 

Arch.(Pl.): 

Ornaments 
repeated at 
equal inter- 
vals in the 
Doric frieze, 
Each tri- 
glyph con- j 
sists of two 
entire gut- 
ters or channels cut to a right angle, called 
glyphs, and separated by their interstices, 
ealled femora, from each other, as well as 
from two other half-channels that are formed 
at the sides. 

“The triglyphs, which I affirm'd to be charged on 
the Doric frieze, is a most inseparable ornament of it. 
... By their triangular furrows, or gutters rather, 
they seem to me as if they were meant to convey the 


gutte or drops which hang a little under them.”— 
Evelyn: On Architecture, 


tri-glyph’-ic, tri-glyph’-ic-al, a. 
triglyph ; -ic, -ical.] 
1. Consisting of, or pertaining to, a triglyph 
or triglyphs. ; 
2. Containing three sets of characters or 
sculptures, 
trig’-néss, s. ([Eng. trig, a.; -ness.] Neat- 
ness, spruceness., 


[Eng. 


‘ [Fr. trigone ; Lat. trigonwn, from 
Gr. tptywvov (trigonon) =a triangle, from zpi- 
ywvos (trigénos) = three-cornered, from zpt- 
(tri-) = three, and ywria (gonia) = an angle.] 
ES OFias 

Lang. : A tri- 

angle. 

“To cut their 
way, they ina 
trigon flie.” 

Beaumont; Bos- 
worth Field. 


Il. Technic- 
ally: 

*1, Antiqui 
ties: 

(1) Akind of 
triangular 
harp or lyre. 

(2) A game av ball, played by three persons 
standing so as to be at the angles of a triangle. 


LOVE, WITH TRIGON. 


trig-d-nél’-la, s. 


* trig-d-nél-li-tés, s. 


Anat. : A smooth, triangular surface in the 
bladder, immediately behind the urethral open- 
ing, at the anterior part of the fundus. 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Gr. tptywvos (trigénos)= triangular. So named 
because the standard is flat aud the spreading 
ale give the flowers a triangular appearance.) 
Bot.: Fenugreek, a genus of Trifoliex. 
Leaves trifoliolate; calyx five-toothed, the 
teeth nearly equal; petals distinct, keel ob- 
tuse ; flowers in few or many-flowered heads, 
or in short racemes. Legume straight or 
slightly curved, two-valved, much longer 
than the calyx. Known species fifty, all from 
the eastern hemisphere. One, Trigonella 
ornithopodioides, the Bird’s-foot Fenugreek, 
is British. It has decumbent stems, two to 
five inches long, obcordate leaflets, toothed 
at the end, the peduncles bearing about three 
flowers ; the legumes nearly twice the length 
of the calyx, and containing about eight seeds. 
Found in dry, sandy pastures, generally near 
the sea. It flowers in July aud August. A 
decoction of it is used as an emollient, and its 
flowers are made into poultices for veterinary 
use. T. Fenwm grecum, the Fenugreek, or 
Fenugree, is an erect annual, one or two feet 
high, a native of the Mediterranean region 
and of the Punjaub. It is cultivated in India 
and other warm countries, and occasionally 
in England, where, however, the climate is 
too variable to render it a profitable crop. 
In India the seeds are largely used as a condi- 
ment and as a substitute for coffee; they 
also yield a yellow dye. Containing the prin- 
ciple coumarin, which imparts the pleasant 
sweet smell to hay, they are used to render 
damaged hay palatable to horses, and are an 
ingredient in concentrated cattle food. 


(Mod, Lat., dimin. 
from trigona ; suff. -ites.] ; 
Paleont. : The name given by Parkinson in 
1811 to the opercula of certain species of 
annnonites. These opercula are divided into 
two symmetrical pieces by a straight median 
suture, and were mistaken for bivalve shells. 


tri-go’-ni-a, s. (Mod. Lat.] [Tricon.] 


1. Bot.: The single genus of the order Tri- 
goniacee. Tropical American trees with op- 
posite, stipulate leaves, their inflorescence in 
panicles, irregular flowers, and long, hairy 
seeds, 

2. Zool. & Paleont.: The sole recent genus 
of Trigoniade (q.v.), with three species (or 
varieties) from Australia. Shell almost en- 
tirely nacreous, thick, tuberculated, or orna- 
mented with radiating or concentric ribs; 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, S¥rianm. 2, © =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


. 


trigoniacere—_trigorhina 
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posterior side angular; ligament small and 
prominent; hinge-teeth 2-8, diverging. Ani- 
mal with a long, pointed foot, bent sharply, 
heel prominent ; gills ample, the outer smaller 
than the inner, united behind the body to 
each other and to the mantle. The species 
are very active; one taken alive from the 
dredge by Mr. Stutchbury, and placed on the 
gunwale of his boat, leapt overboard, clearing 
aledge of four inches, They are probably 
migratory, as in dredging for them it is very 
uncertain where they may be obtained, though 
they abound in some parts of Sydney Harbour, 
A hundred fossil species are known, widely 
distributed in space, and ranging in time from 
the Lias to the Chalk, but almost, if not 
entirely absent from the Tertiary. The shell 
is wanting or metamorphic in Limestone strata, 


trigonia-grits, s. pl. 

Geol.: Two grits, an upper and a lower, 
characterized by the presence of species of 
Trigonia. They constitute part of the Upper 
Ragstones of the Inferior Oolite at Leck- 


hampton Hill and Cleeve Hill, near Chelten- | 
ham. 


* tri-g0-ni-a/-cd-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tri- 
goni(a); Lat. fem pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: Von Martius’s name for an order 
which he separates from Polygalacese (q.v-), 
on account of its opposite leaves, the posses- 
sion of stipules, &c. 


trig-d-ni’-a-dx, { tri-gin’-i-da, «. pi. 
{Mod. Lat. trigonia; Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. 
de.) 

1. Zool.: A family of Conchiferous Mol- 
luses, group Integro-pallialia. Shell equivalve, 
close, trigonal, umbones directed posteriorly ; 
ligament external, interior nacreous ; hinge- 
teeth few, diverging; pallial-line simple. 
Animal with the mantle open; foot long and 
bent; gills two on each side, recumbent ; 
palpisimple. [Triconta.] 

2. Palcont. : Five fossil genera, ranging from 
the Lower Silurian to the Trias. 


¢ tri-gon-i-dos, s. pl. [Tricontap.] 


trig-6n-6-, pref. [Tricon.] Triangular ; 
having a triangular process or processes, 


trig-én-6-car’-pon, s. (Pref. trigono-, and 
Gr. Kapzrés (karpos) = fruit.) 

Paleobot.: A genus of fossil plants founded 
on three- or six-angled nut-like fruits, com- 
mencing in the Devonian and abundant in 
the Carboniferous Rocks. The exterior of 
the fruit was probably fleshy. It was once 
believed to be a palm fruit; then Sir Joseph 
Hooker considered it the solitary fruit of the 
recent Salisburia, a taxad, though Principal 
Dawson believes it to havé been Sigillarioid. 
Known British Carboniferous species six, from 
Lancashire, Salop, Somerset, &c. Two species 
oceur in the Permian. 


trig-6n-6-géph’-a-lis, s. [Pref. trigono-, 
and Gr. cepady (kephalé) = the head.] 

Zool.: A genus of Crotalide, with three 
species, ranging from Mexico to Patagonia. 
Body elongate, fusiform, back slightly com- 

ressed ; head large and distinct from neck, 
Be ressed, triangular; muzzle prominent, an- 
gular; tail short, tapering to a point ; crown- 
shields small, scale-like; eye moderate, pupils 
vertical 5 scales keeled. 


trig-6-n6¢’-ér-oiis, a. [Pref. trigono-, and 
Gr. xépas (keras)=a horn.) An epithet applied 
to an animal having horns with three angles, 
as some goats and sheep. 


trig-6n-6-grip’-tis, s. (Pref. trigono-, and 
Gr. yparrés (graptos) = painted.] 

Paléont.: A genus of Graptolites, with 

three British species from the Lower Silurian. 


trig-6-ném’-€-tér, s. [Triconomerry.] An 

instrument for plotting angles and laying 

down distances upon paper, and for solving 

roblems in plane trigonometry by inspection. 

t consists of a semicircular protractor, with 

along arm carrying a T-square and graduated 
-sliding-scale. 


_ trig-6-né-mét-rio, a. (Eng. trigonometr(y/ ; 


-ic.] Pertaining or relating to trigonometry ; 
_ trigonometrical. 


-_ trig-6-nd-mét’-ric-al, a. [Eng. trigono- 


— metry); -ical.) Pertaining to trigonometry ; 


f< 
en 


performed by or according to the rules of 
trigonometry ; ascertained by or deduced from 
trigonometry. 


trigonometrical - coordinates, s. pl. 
Elements of reference, by means of which the 
position of a point on the surface of a sphere 
may be determined with respect to two great 
circles of the sphere. Called also Spherical- 
coordinates, 


trigonometrical-curves, s. pl. Curves 
whose equations are respectively y = sin a, 
y = cosa, y = ver-sin x, y = tan 2, y= cot 2, 
y=sec 2, andy=cosa#. Ifacirclebeconceived 
to roll upon a straight line, continuing in the 
same plane, and at the point of contact per- 
pendiculars to be erected equal to the sine, 
cosine, versed sine, &c., of the are from the 
origin of the ares to the point of contact, 
the loci of the extremities of these ordinates 
will be the curves whoseequations are given. 


trigonometrical-lines, s. pl. Lines 
which are employed in solving the different 
eases of plane and spherical trigonometry, 
as radius, sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, 
secants, cosecants, &c. These lines, or the 
lengths of them, are called the trigonometrical 
functions of the arcs to which they belong. 
When an are increases through all its values 
from 0° to 860°, the sines and cosecants are 
positive in the first and second quadrants, 
and negative in the third and fourth; the 
tangents and cotangents are positive} in the 
first and third quadrants, and negative in the 
second and fourth; the cosines and secants 
are positive in the first and fourth quadrants, 
and negative in the second and third, and the 
versed sines and coversed sines are positive 
throughout, 


trigonometric-series, s. pl. Infinite 
series which are of the form a sin «+ b sin 
2”2+csin 8 ”+ &c., and a cos 2+ bd cos 
2a@+ccos8a-+ &e. 


trigonometrical-survey, s. A survey 
of a country carried out from a single base 
by the computation of observed angular dis- 
tances ; but the term is usually confined to 
measurements on a large scale embracing a 
considerable extent of country and requiring 
a combination of astronomical and geodetical 
operations. A trigonometrical survey may be 
undertaken either to ascertain the exact situa- 
tion of the different points of a country rela- 
tively to each other and to the equator and 
meridians of the terrestrial globe, for the 
purpose of constructing an accurate map, or 
to determine the dimensions and form of the 
earth by ascertaining the curvature of a given 
portion of its surface, or by measuring an arc 
of the meridian. The most minute accuracy 
and the most perfect instruments are required 
in all the practical parts of such operations, 
and regard must be had to the curvature of 
the earth’s surface, the effects of temperature, 
refraction, altitude above the level of the sea, 
and a multitude of other circumstances which 
are not taken into account in ordinary survey- 
ing. In a trigonometrical survey the whole 
area to be surveyed is divided into a system 
of triangles, commencing from a carefully 
measured base, which forms the side of the 
first triangle. These are further intersected 
by a network of smaller triangulations, which 
will fix all the secondary points on the sur- 
face, and finally the details of the ground are 
completed by measurement and the theodolite, 
The value of this work of triangulation lies in 
the exactitude of the base-line and the deter- 
mination of the true position of the starting- 
point at one of its extremities. Extreme care 
in measurement and a most painstaking repe- 
tition of observations are essential ; for errors 
committed at this period of a survey are not 
merely continued, but increased, as the work 
proceeds. Having completed the determina- 
tion of the base-line, the more prominent or 
most central and convenient points are fixed 
for the greater triangulation. Powerful theo- 
dolites are used for this purpose, and care is 
taken that the triangles are as nearly equi- 
lateral as possible, so as to avoid the inaccu- 
racy which taking very acute angles would 
induce. The triangulation proceeds from the 
base-line in a series of gradually increasing 
triangles, and these are repeatedly taken, 
their means carefully calculated, and their 
reduction to the true surface completed by 
mathematical calculation. When the greater 
triangulation is completed, the minor points, 
those of less importance, are united by a 


- series of smaller triangles, until the relative 


positions of all the prominent natural and 
artificial features of the area (the whole of 
which, with the exception of the base-line, 
have been fixed by mathematically corrected 
trigonometrical calculation), can be finally 
marked down on the map. The remainder 
of the work is done by absolute measurement 
with a chain, a small theodolite being still 
used for correction and to determine the bear- 
ings of the points with regard to those of the 
greater triangles. [ORDNANCE-SURVEY.] 


trig-d6-nd-mét-ric-al-Ly, adv. (Eng. tri- 
gonometrical; -ly.}) In a_ trigonometrical 
manner; by means of or according to the 
rules of trigonometry. 


trig-0-n6ém-é-try, s. [Pref. trigono-, and 
Gr. pérpov (metron) = a measure.) In its 
primitive and narrower sense the measuring 
of triangles, or the science of determining 
the sides and angles of triangles by means 
of certain parts which are given; but in 
the modern acceptation of the term it in- 
cludes all theorems and formule relative 
to angles and circular ares, and the lines 
connected with them, these lines being ex- 
pressed by numbers or ratios. Trigonometry is 
divided into three branches, Plane, Spherical, 
and Analytical. Plane trigonometry treats 
of the relations existing between the sides and 
angles of plane triangles. The principal 
object of plane trigonometry is to show the 
methods of solving plane triangles; that is, 
the method of finding the remaining parts of 
a plane triangle, when three are given, one of 
the three being aside. Spherical trigonometry 
treats of the relations existing between the 
sides and angles of spherical triangles. The 
principal object of this branch is to show the 
method of solving spherical triangles; that 
is, the method of finding the remaining parts 
of a spherical triangle, when any three are 
given. Analytical trigonometry treats of the 
general relations and properties of angles, and 
trigonometrical functions of angles. In every 
plane triangle there are six parts or elements 
—three angles and three sides. When any 
three parts of a plane triangle are given, one 
of which is a side, the remaining parts may be 
found, and the operation of finding them is 
called Solving the triangle, the operation 
being facilitated by tables of sines, tangents, 
secants, &c. (See these words.) Thus, any 
triangle A BC may be solved by the aid of the 
following formule, where s denotes the sum 
of the three sides, or s=a+b+c. The 
capitals denote angles, and the small letters 
the sides opposite to the respective angles. 


sin A sinB_ sinC 

ae Saae BE epreysun ceijexe) (L)'s 
a+b_ tan34-+B)_ cot 3C Q); 
a—b tani(A—B)” tan3(4— B)**'”? 


a ei mies 
ie pei oe RST “Gs oF 


cos 4 o/ AERO), 6. (8) 


If the triangle is right angled at A, the 
formule used in the solution are the follow- 
ing : b A b 

sin B= al cos B= a tan B= ace (4); 


b=asinB=ctan B= J (a—&) 


= /(a—c) @+c)..... (5) 


In spherical, as in plane trigonometry, there 
are six parts in every triangle—three sides 
and three angles. When any three are given, 
the other three may be found, except in the 
particular case of a triangle having two right 
angles. In that case, if two right angles and 
a side opposite one be given, each given part 
will be 90°, and the solution is indeterminate. 


tri-go’-nO6n, s. [Gr. =a triangle.] 
Music: A small harp or triangular lyre used 
by the ancients. [TRIGon.] 


* trig’-On-ous, a. [Tricon.] Triangular ; 
trigonal. 


* trig’-6n-y, s. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. yévn (gone) 
=a birth.] *Threefold birth or product. 
“Man... in whom be three distinct souls by way 


of trigony.”—Howell. 


trig-d-rhi-na, s. [Pref. trigo(no-), and Gr. 


pts (rhis), genit. pevds (rhinos) = the snout.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Rajide, from the 
Tertiary strata of Monte Postale. 


, BOY; POUt, jOW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tiorm -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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trigram—trilobation 


*tri’-gram, s. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. ypdaupa 
(grumma) =a letter.}] The same as TRIGRAPH 
(q.V.). 

tri-gram-miat’-ic, tri-gram-mic, a. 
(Eng. trigram ; -atic, -ic.) Consisting of three 
letters, or three sets of letters. 


tri-graph, s. ([Pref. tri-, and Gr. ypadw 
(grapho) = to write.] A name given to three 
letters having one sound; a triphthong, as 
ecw in beau. 


¢ tri-gyn,s. [(Tricynta.] 
Bot. ; Any individual of the order Trigynia, 


tri-gyn’-i-a, s. pl. 
(guné) =a woman.) 
Bot.: The name of various orders in the 
Linnean system of classification. They have 
three styles. The classes Diandria, Triandria, 
Pentandria, Hexandria, Octandria, Ennean- 
dria, Decandria, Dodlecandria, Icosandria, and 
Polyandria have each an order Trigynia, 


[Pref. tri-, and Gr. yuvj 


tri-syn'-i_an, tri-gyn-ois, a. [Mod. Lat. 
trigyni(a); sutf. -an, -ows.] 
Bot. : Having three pistils or styles ; having 
three carpels. 


tri-he’-dral, a. [TrimepRon.] Having three 
equal sides. 
trihedral arseniate of copper, s. 
Min. ; The same as CLINOCLASE (q.V.). 
tri-he'-dron, s. 
(hed7u) =a seat, a base.] 
three equal sides. 


(Pref. tri-, and Gr. épa 
A figure having 


tri-hép-tyl-a-mine, s. 
heptyl, and anvine.} 

Chem. : Oo3H45N =(C7Hj5)3N. Tricenanthyl- 
amine. A liquid obtained by heating sulphite 
of cnathyl-ammoniuin with a mixture of 
quicklime and slaked lime. It is pale yellow 
by transmitted, greenish yellow by reflected 
light, strongly efflorescent, and turns brown 
on exposure to the air; insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and ether. Its salts 
are all deliquescent and form oily drops or 
syrupy masses. 

tri-hi-la’ -tze, s. pl. [Pref. tri-, and Lat. 
hilum = a little thing, a trifle.] 

Bot. : The fiftieth order in Linneus’s Natural 
System. Genera: Sapindus, Malpighia, Be- 
gouia, Berberis, &c. 


tri-hi-late, a. [Trimarz.] 
Bot. : Having three apertures. Used of some 
pollen grains, &e. 
*tri-hor-al, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. horal 
(q.v.).] Occurring once in every three hours. 
tri-ju-gate, tri-ju-gois, a. [Gr. tpigvyos 
(trizugos) = three-yoked : pref. tri-, and guyov 
(zugon) =a yoke.] 
Bot.: A term used when the petiole of a 
pinnate leaf bears three pairs of leaflets. 


[Pref. tri-; Eng. 


+ tri-jiine’-tion, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
junction.] The junction of three things at 
one point. 


“To have the (rijunction of Tibet, India, and Burma 
focussed within the four corners of amap,”—Atheneum, 
Jan. 29, 1887, p. 164, 


tri’-labe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Surg.: An instrument used in extracting 
foreign substances from the bladder. Jt has 
three fingers, which are expanded and con- 
tracted after the instrument is in situ. 


tri-lam’-in-ar, a. ([Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
laminar (q.v.). ] 

Physiol. : Consisting or composed of three- 
fold laminz or layers of cells: as, the. tri- 
laminar structure of the blastoderm, [TRI- 
PLOBLASTIC.] 


4 tri-lat’-ér-al, a. [Lat. trilaterus, from tri- 
= three, and latus, genit. lateris=a side.] 
Having three sides; three-sided, as a tri- 
angle. : 


4 tri-lat’-é€r-al-ly, adv. 
-ly.] With three sides. 

“ tri-lat’-ér-al_néss, s. (Eng. trilateral ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being trilateral. 

tri-lém’-ma, s._ [Pref. tri-, and Gr. Ajupa 


(lémma) = something received, an assumption, 
from AauBavw (lamband) = to take.) 


(Eng. trilateral ; 


1. Logic: A syllogism with three conditional 
propositions, the major premises of which are 
disjunctively affirmed in the minor, 

2. Hence, generally, any choice between 
three alternatives. 


tri-lét’-to, s. [Ital.] 
Music: A short trill. 


tri-lin’-é-ar, a, [Pref. tri-, and Eng. linear 
(q.v.).] Composed or consisting of three 
lines, 


tri-lin’-gual, tri-lin’-guar (u as w), a. 
(Lat. tri- = three, and lingua=a tongue, a 
language.] Consisting of or written in three 
languages. 


“The much-noted Rosetta stone , . . bears upon its 
surface a trilingual inscription."—Taylor, 


tri-lit’-ér-al, a. & s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
literal (q.v.).] 
A. As adj. : Consisting of three letters. 
“The Arabick roots are universally triliteral.”—Sir 
W. Jones: Fourth Anniversary Discourse, 
B. As subst.: A word consisting of three 
letters. 


triliteral-languages, s. pl. A term 
applied to the Semitic languages, because 
every word in them consists, in the first in- 
stance, of three consonants, which represent 
the essential idea expressed by the word, 
while special modifications are produced by 
certain vowels or additional letters, 


tri-lit’-ér-al-ism, tri-lit-ér-al-i-ty, 
tri-lit/-ér-al-néss, s. (Eng. triliteral ; 
-ism, -ity, -ness.] The quality or state of being 
triliteral ; the condition or character of con- 
sisting of three letters. 


‘But no such thing is at present practicable for the 
Semitic; this contains two characteristics—the tri- 
literality of the roots and their inflection hy internal 
change, by variation of yowel—which beloug to it 
aloue.”"— Whitney: Life & Growth of Language, ch. xii. 


tri-lith, s. [Fr. trilithe.] 
Archivol. : A trilithon (q.v.). 


“Much greater mechanical skill, moreover, was 
required to raise the superincumbent masses, and fit 
them into their exact position, than to rear the rude 
standing-stone, or upheave the capstone of the crom- 
lech on to the eee trilith.” —Wilson : Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland, ii. 8 % 


tri-lith’-ic, a. (Eng. trilith; -ic.] Of, be- 
longing, or relating to a trilith ; consisting of 
three stones. 


tri’-lith’-6n, s.  [Gr. rpidcdos (trilithos) = of 
or with three stones ; 70 tpt(AvBov (to trilithon) 
=a temple at Baalbec, with huge columns 
consisting of three stones each.] 


Archeol. : Amonument, probably sepulchral, 
either standing alone or forming part of a 
larger work, and consisting of three stones: 
two uprights, connected by a continuous im- 
post or architrave. The best-known examples 
of trilithons in the United Kingdom are at 


TRILITHONS, 
1, Svonehenge. a. Outer circle; 5. Trilithons ; c. Part 


of inner oval of upright posts. 2. Tomb of isodorus 
(a.p. 222) at Khatoura, near Aleppo. 38. Trilithon at 
Elkeb(late Roman ?), about forty-five miles S.E. from 
Tripoli. 


Stonehenge, on Salisbury’ Plain. In the tri- 
lichons still standing, each of the uprights has 
a tenon on its surface, and the under sides of 
the architrave or horizontal piece have each 
two mortices into which the tenons fit, Ac- 
cording to Olaus Magnus (dle Gent. Sept., p. 49) 
similar monuments were formerly erected in 
Sweden over the graves of nobles and other 
eminent persons ; and Fergusson (Rude Stone 
Monuments, p.101), considers thatthe trilithon 
“is only an improved dolmen, standing on 
two legs instead of three or four.” (See 
extract.) 

“We must not, however, attribute too much im- 
iat: to the similarity existing between the mega- 
ithie erections in various parts of the world, Give 
any child a box ‘of bricks, and it will immediately 
build dolmens, cromlechs, and trilithons, like those 
of Stonehenge, so that the constrnetion of these re- 
markable mouuments may be regarded as another 
illustration of the curious similarity existing between 
the child and the savage.” — Lubbock; Prehistoric 
Times (ed. 1878), p. 133, 


trill, s. [Ital. trillo=a trill, a shake.} 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A warbling, quavering sound ; a rapid, 
trembling series or succession of sounds. 
“The blackbird pipes in artless trill.” 
Warton: inscription in a Hermitage. 
2. A consonant pronounced with a trilling 
sound, asl or rT, 
II. Music: 
1, The same as SHAKE (q.V.). 


“T have often... attributed many of his trills and 

wo to the coldness of the weather.”—Tatler. 

0. 222 

2, The rapid repetition of a note in singing 
[ViBRATO.] 


trill (1), v.t. & i. [Ital. trillare = to trill, to 

shake, to quaver ; Dut. trillen ; Ger. trillern.] 

A. Trans. : To utter or sing with a quaver- 
ing or tremulousness of voice. (Thomson? 
Summer, 706.) 

B. [ntransitive : 

1, To shake, to quaver; to sound with 
tremulous vibrations. 

“ To judge of trilling notes and tipping teeta) 
2. To sing with quavers ; to pipe. 


trill (2), * tril, * tryll, v.t. & i. [Sw. trilla 
=to roll; trilla=a roller; Dan. trille=to 
roll, to trundle, The same word as Icel. thyrla 
to whirl; Eng. thrill, thirl, or drill.] 
A, Trans. : To turn round ; to twirl 


ee na thund'ring out the suudrie sodaine smartes 
hich daily chaunce as fortune ¢7ilZes the ball.” 
- Gascoigne: Fruites of Warre. 
B. Intransitive : 


*1. To turn, to twirl. 


2. To flow in a small stream or in rapid 
drops ; to trickle. 
“ But through his fingers, long and slight, 
Fast trilled the drops of crystal bright.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv. 16, 
tril-li-a'-gé-«e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. trilli(um); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot..: Parids ; an order of Dictyogens. Herbs, 
with tubers or rhizonies, simple stes, and ver- 
ticillate, membranous, netted leaves ; flowers 
large, solitary, hermaphrodite; sepals three, 
herbaceous ; petals three, much larger than 
the sepals, coloured or herbaceous ; stamens 
six to ten; styles three to five, free; ovary 
three to five-celled, ovules in two rows, in- 
definite ; fruit succulent. From the north 
temperate zone. Known genera four, species 
thirty. (Lindley.) [Paris.] 


* tril’-li-biib, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A cant 
naine for anything trifling or worthless. 


trill’-ing, s. [THREE.] 
e an One of three children born at the same 
irth. 


2. A composite crystal composed of three 
individuals. 


trill’-ion (i as y), s. 
(mijllion.} 
' Arith.: The product of a thousand raised to 
the fourth power; a number denoted by a 
unit followed by twelve ciphers. In English 
notation a number expressed by a unit fol- 
lowed by eighteen ciphers; or a million raised 
to the third power. 


[Pref. tri-, and Eng. 


tril'-li-um, s. [Lat. trilim = woven with three 
sets of leashes, triple ; pref. tri-, and lictum = 
the ends of a weaver’s tliread. So called be- 
cause of the ternary arrangement running 
through the calyx, corolla, styles, and leaves.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Trilliaceze. Sepais 
three, herbaceous; petals three, coloured; 
stigmas three, sessile; berry superior, three- 
celled, many-seeded. Known species seven- 
teen, all from North America. The fleshy 
roots of Trilliwm erectum (= T. pendulum), 
the Beth-root, Indian Balm, or Lamb’s Quar- 
ters, is used as a tonic, antiseptic, &c., by the 
Shakers. It is about a foot high, with rhom- 
boid leaves, and drooping, fetid, purple flowers. 


tril-10, s. [Ital.] 
Music: A trill, a shake, 


tri-lo’-bate, tri’-lo-bate, tri’-lobed, a. 
(Pref. tri-, and Eng. lobate, lobed.) Having 
three lobes. 


tri-lo-ba’-tion, s. (Eng. trilobat(e); -ion.] 
The state or condition of being trilobed. 


“In some cases... this trilobation is only obscurely 
marked.”— Nicholson: Paleont., ii, 351. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, «© = 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 


trilobita—trim 
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tri’-16-bi-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
pets (treis) = three, and AoBos (lobos) =a lobe.) 
Paleont.: An order of Crustacea, to which 
different positions in the class have been as- 
signed, but which are now regarded as an 
early and tore generalized type from which 
the living and more specialized Isopoda have 
arisen. Body usually more or less distinctly 
trilobate in a longitudinal direction ; there is 
a cephalic shield, generally bearing a pair of 
sessile, compound eyes ; the thoracic somites 
are movable upon one another, and vary 
greatly in number; the abdominal segments 
coalesce to form a caudal shield (the pygidium) ; 
and there is a well-developed upper lip (the 
hypostome), formed by a doubling of the 
head-shield. The Trilobita are exclusively 
Paleozoic, and range from the Upper Cam- 
brian (in which the Primordial Trilobites of 
, Barrande are found) to the Lower Carboniferous 
of Europe and America, attaining their maxi- 
mum in the Silurian. More than 500 species 
are known, distributed in many genera, which 
are arranged in about twenty families. 


‘ tri’-1d-bite, s. (Trronrra.] 
Paleont.: Any individual of the order 
a, Trilobita (q.v.). The body was protected by a 
well-developed chitinous shell, divided later- 
ly into three regions: (1) a cephalic shield ; 
2) a variable number of body-rings ; and (8) 
a caudal shield, tail, or pygidium—commonly 
found detached from each other. The cephalic 
shield (A) is usually more or less semicircular, 
with an eleyated portion, the glabella (a), 
usually grooved, and bounded by the fixed 
cheeks (ji), to which the free cheeks (fr) which 
bear the eye are attached by what is known as 
the facial suture (/), indications of which are 
resent in 
, imulus. 
The poste- 
rior angles 
(usually 
ealled genal 
angles) of 
the free 
cheek are 
commounl 
rolonged 
to longer 
ee ete 
spines (5 
The eyes (e) 
are sessile, . 
compound, 
and consist 
of an aggre- 
ation of 
‘acets, co- 
vered by a thin cornea. The number varies 
eatly, Barrande having found as few as 
fourteen and as many as fifteen thousand 
facets in each eye in different types. Behind 
the cephalic shield comes the thorax (8), coin- 
sed of a number of segments (from two to 
enty-six), capable of more or less movement 
on each other ; in several genera this freedom 
__ of movement was so great that species could 
toll themselves up into a ball, like a hedge- 
aoe The thorax is usually trilobed, each 
_ body-ring exhibiting the same trilobation, 
being composed of a central, more or less 
~ convex portion, the axis, with two accessory 
portions, the pleurz (p). The tail is also 
- composed of a number of segments (from two 


TRILOBITE, 


~ « 


TRANSVERSE SECTION OF TRILOBITE. 
_ @ Dorsal crust; 5. Visceral cavity; ¢, 
stored 


d, d,’ Epipodite Bpiral Gills” (dan. 
4 Hers n- 
——— Targed.) pam 

in Sao hirsuta to twenty-eight in ‘the genus 
mphion), anchylosed or amalgamated. The 
extremity is sometimes rounded, but may be 
rulonged into a spine, and the ends of the 
iree of the tail-segments may also be pro- 
ed into spine-like processes. With regard 
the under-surface and appendages of the 
sites much remains to be discovered. 
structure met with on the lower sur- 
is the hypostome, a broad, forked 


plate, situated in front of the mouth in many 
species, and closely resembling the lip-plate of 
Apus, a recent Phyllopod. Next, Woodward 
found the remains of a maxillary palp in 
Asaphus platycephalus ; and in another indi- 
vidual of the same species Billings found 
what he considered to be the remains of eight 
pairs of legs, but Dana and Verrill believed 
them to be the arches to which the legs were 
attached. From Walcott’s examinations of 
sections of rolled-up specimens, it appears 
that the thoracic appendages were slender, 
five-jointed legs, in which the terminal seg- 
ment formed a pointed claw, and the basal 
segment carried a jointed appendage, homolo- 
gous with the epipodite of many recent 
Crustaceans. On each side of the thoracic 
cavity was attached a row of bifid, spiral 
branchial appendages, and appendages serving 
also as gills were probably attached to the 
bases of the thoracic limbs. The mouth was 
situated behind the hypostome, and bounded 
by four pairs of jointed manducatory appen- 
dages, the basal joints of which were partly 
or entirely modified to act as jaws. Trilobites 
vary greatly in size, some being scarcely larger 
than a pin’s head, while species of Asaphus 
have been met with two feet in length. They 
appear to have lived on muddy bottoms in 
shallow water, feeding on small marine ani- 
mals, and probably swam on their backs, as 
do the recent Apus and the larval forms of 
Limulus. 


trilobite-schists, s. pl. 

Geol. : A name originally applied by Mur- 
chison to the Llandeilo Flags, from the fact 
that trilobites were recorded from Llandeilo 
by Lhwyd as early as 1698. (H. B. Woodward: 
Geol. England & Wales, p. 70.) 


trilobite-slates, s. pl. 

Geol, : A name given by the Rev. D. Williams 
to the Pilton beds, from the fact that Phacops 
latifrons has been found in them. (H, B. Wood- 
ward : Geol. England & Wales, p. 129.) 


tri-lo-bit’-ic, a. (Eng. trilobit(e); -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a trilobite. 


tri-loc’-u-lar, a. [TRiLocuLina.] 
Bot.: Having three cells, (Used of fruits.) 


tri-léc-u-li-na, s. [Pref. tri-; Lat. loculus 
=a little place, dimin. of locus =a place, 
and fem. sing. adj. suff. -ina. (See def.) ] 
1. Zool.: A genus of Foraminifera, having 
the test partly divided into three chambers. 
2. Palwont.: One British species from the 
Middle Eocene, and three from the Pliocene. 


tril’-0-gy, s. (Gr. tptAoyla (trilogia), from rpt- 
= three, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a speech. ] 
1. Lit. d Drama: A series of three dramas, 
which, though complete each in itself, bear a 
certain relation to each other, and form one 
historical and poetical picture. The term 
belongs more particularly to the Greek drama. 
In Athens it was customary to exhibit on the 
same occasion three serious dramas, or a tri- 
logy, at first connected by a sequence of 
subject, but afterwards unconnected, and on 
distinct subjects, a fourth or satyric drama 
being also added, the characters of which 
were satyrs. Shakespeare’s Henry VI. may 
be called a trilogy. [TETRALOGY.] 
2. Fig.: Any literary production consisting 
of three parts forming a connected whole. 


“His doleful trilogy of Nottingham speeches.”— 
St, James's Gazette, Oct. 25, 1887, 


tri-léph’-6-don, s. [Pref. tri-; Gr. Addos 
(lophos) = a crest, and suff. -odon.] 
Paleont.: A sub-genus or section of Mas- 
todon (q.v.), in which the molars have three 
ridges. 


tri-loph’-6-ddnt, a. . [TrmopHopon.] Of 
or belonging to the sub-genus Trilophodon ; 
having molars with three ridges. 


*tri-1i/-min-ar, * tri-1i/-min- ois, a. 
(Lat. tri = three, and lumen, genit. lwminis = 
light.] Having three lights. 


*trym, *trymme, a., adv., & 3. 
(TRIM, s.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Neat and in good order; having every- 
thing appropriate and in its right place; pro- 
perly lcated: snug, neat, tidy, smart. 


“Where lies the land to which yon ship must go ? 
Festively she puts forth ie array.” 


: Sonnets. 


*2. In goodor proper order for any purpose ; 
properly equipped. 
“Thirteene trim barkes throughlie furnished and 


eee with goode mariners and men of warre.”~ 
olinshed » Chronicle; Edw, III. (an. 1372). 


* 3. Nice, fine. (Used ironically.) 


‘* There's a trim rabble let in.” 
akesp.: Henry VIIT., ¥. 4 


*B. As adv. : Neatly, finely, well. 


“Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so trim, 
When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 


C. As substantive: 


1, Dress, garb, ornament. 
“ The calender amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim,” 
Cowper : John Gilpin, 

2. State of preparation; order, condition, 
disposition. 

‘* He was out of trim altogether, owing to his having 

We read so hard for the examination.”"—/ield, July 16, 

87. 

3. The state of a ship or her cargo, ballast, 
masts, &c., by which she is well prepared for 
sailing. 

“That done, bears up to th’ prize, and views each limb, 

To know her by her rigging and her trim." 

Dryden; Prol, to 2 Conquest of Granada, 


¥ Trim of the masts : ‘ 

Naut.: Their position in regard to the ship 
and to each other, as near or distant, far for- 
ward or much aft, erect or raking. 


trim, trymme, v.t. &i. [A.S. trymian, trym- 
man = to make firm, strengthen, to set in 
order, to array, to prepare, from trwm = firm, 
strong; cogn. with Low Ger. trim.1| 


A, Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as II, 2. (1). 


2. To make trim ; to put or set in due order 
for any purpose ; toadjust ; to make neatand 
pleasing to the eye. 

“Some bound in order, others loosely strow’d, 

To dress thy bower, and trim thy new abode.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Ect. ii. 70. 

3. To invest or embellish with extra orna- 
ments; to decorate or ornament, as with 
ribbons, lace, or the like. 

“Tt is many seasons—I should say years—since 
jackets made of velvet, and handsomely trimmed, 
were worn.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1887. 

*4, To provide or furnish with necessary 
equipment; to equip. 

“(Sir Andrewe pudiey) being but single manned, 
had a greate conflicte with three Scottishe shippes, 
beeyng double mannedand trimmed with ordinaunce.” 
—Fabyan: Chronicle (an. 1546). 

5. To dress out; to put in a proper state as 
regards clothes ; to deck, to array. 

“Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And I was trimen'd in Julia's gown.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. 4. 

* 6, To prepare, to dress, to treat. 

“There hang down certaine square flappes compacted 
of a kinde of strawe which is made rough and rugged 
with extreme heat, and is so trimmed, that it lit. 
tereth in the sunne beames, like unto aglasse, or an 
helmet well burnished.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 116, 

7. To bring to a trim, compact, or neat con- 
dition by removing all superfluous, loose, or 
straggling appendages or matter; hence, to 
clip, pare, cut, prune, or the like. 

“Had neither dressed his feet nor trimmed his 

beard.”—2 Samuel xix. 24. 
8. To adjust according to circumstances. 


“Lord Hartington is not the sort of statesman to 
trim his opinions according to the expediency of con- 
ciliating or not conciliating."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 
6, 1885, 

*9, To rebuke, to reprove sharply, to beat, 

to chastise. 

II, Technically: 

1. Carp.: To dress, as timber; to make 

smooth ; to fit to anything. 


“When workmen fit a piece into other work, they 
say they trim in a piece.’"—Moxon: Mechanical Exer. 
cises, 


2. Nautical: 

(1) To adjust, as a ship or boat, by arranging 
the cargo or disposing the weight of persons 
or goods so equally on each side of the centre 
and at each end, that she shall. sit well in the 
water and sail well. A vessel is said to be 
trimmed by the head or by the stern respect- 
ively, when the weight is so disposed as to 
make her draw more water towards the head 
than towards the stern, or the reverse. 

“Tn order to trim the vessel the carts were moved 
astern.”"—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 1, 1885. 
(2) To arrange in due order for sailing. 4 
“So they rose and trimmed their wherry.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highiands & Islands, p. 8 
B. Intrans.: To hold or adopt a middle 


‘At, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
a=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, on &e. = bel, deL 
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course between parties, so as to appear to 
favour each. 


“They wanted no such aristocrats or trimming 
Whigs for that constituency.”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 5, 
1885. 


J *1,. To trim away: To lose or waste in 
fluctuating between parties. 
*2. To trim forth: To trick out, to dress 
out, to set off. 
3. To trim up: To dress up; to make trim 
or neat. 
‘*T found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress,” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2. 
*tri-mac’-u-lar, a. [Lat. tri- = three, and 
macula =a spot.] Marked with three spots. 


tri-mas-tig’-i-_de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tri- 
mastic, genit. trimastig(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Flagellata Pantosto- 
mata, with four genera; Animaleules naked, 
free-swimming or temporarily adherent ; 
flagella three in number, equal or sub-equal, 
inserted close to each other; no distinct oral 
aperture, 


tri-mas’-tix, s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. paoré 
(mastia) = a whip.] 

Zool.: A genus of Trimastigide (q.v.), with 
one species, Trimastiz marina, found in salt 
water, with decaying vegetation. Animalcules 
ovate or pyriform ; endoplast with contractile 
vesicle conspicuous. 


tri-mém’-bral, a. (Pref. fri- =three, and 
Eng. member; -al.] Consisting of or having 
three members. 


trim’-ér-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. tpr- 
pepys (trimerés) = tripartite. ] 

Entom.: One of the sections into which 
Latreille divided the Coleoptera. The tarsi 
have only three true joints, the joint which is 
apparently the analogue of the third joint in 
the Pentamera being rudimentary at the base 
of the claw-joint. The section comprises two 
families, Endomychide and Coccinellide, each 
with a single genus. The species of Coccinella 
are familiarly known as Lady-birds. They are 
found everywhere, sometimes in immense 
numbers. 


trim-é-rél’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Gr. tpimepys (trimerés) = tripartite.) 
Paleont.: The type-genus of Trimerellide, 
(q.v.), with two species from the Lower and 
Upper Silurian of Canada, 


trim-é-rél-li-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. trime- 
rell(a); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
Paleont.: A family of Brachiopoda. Shell 
{nequivalve, calcareous; beaks usually pro- 
minent, or sometimes obtusely rounded, and 
either massive or solid, or divided by a parti- 
tion into two chambers. There is a well- 
developed hinge-area, and a wide deltidium, 
bounded by two ridges, the inner ends of 
which serve as teeth, though true teeth are 
not present. Hach valve is furnished with 
muscular platforms. The genera are charac- 
teristic of the Upper Silurian, and especially 
of the Guelph Formation of North America, 


trim-ér-és'-u-rid, s. [Trimernsurvs.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the genus Trimer- 
esurus (q.v.). They are venomous arboreal 
snakes, in colour resembling the foliage among 
which they live, naturally sluggish until dis- 
turbed, when they become fierce and aggres- 
sive, drawing back the head and anterior part 
of the body and then dashing forward with 
great rapidity. They are seldom more than 
two feet long, and their bite causes fever, 
nausea, and vomiting; but the bite of larger 
specimens causes much more serious, and 
sometimes fatal symptoms. 


trim-ér-€s-tir’-tis, s. [Gr. tpiepys (tri- 
meres) = tripartite, and ovpa (owra) = the tail.] 
Zool : A genus of Crotalide, with sixteen 
species ranging over India, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Celebess Head triangular, 
eovered above with small scales, except the 
foremost part of the snout and above the 
eyebrows, body with more or less distinctly 
keeled scales ; tail prehensile. 


trim-ér-6-¢éph’-a-lis, s. [Gr. rpiepys 
(trimerés) = tripartite, and cepady (kephalé) = 
the head.] 
Paleont.: A sub-genus of Phacops, 
COPID A. ] 


[PHa- 


trim’-ér-ois, a. [TRrmera.) 

1, Bot.: Having three parts; having the 
number three running through its several 
organs. Used when there are three divisions 
of the calyx or three sepals, three divisions of 
the corolla or three petals, and three stamens. 
( 2. Entom.: Of or belonging to the Trimera 

q.V-). 


*tri-més’-ter, s. [Fr. trimestre, from Lat. 
trimestris, from tri-=three, and mensis= a 
month.] A term or period of three months. 


*tri-més‘tral, * tri-més’-tri-al, a. [Tr1- 
MESTER.] Of or pertaining to a trimester ; 
occurring every three months; quarterly. 


trim’-é-tér, s. &a. [Lat. trimetrus, from Gr. 
Tpiwetpos (trimetros) = consisting of three mea- 
sures : tpt- (¢ri-)=three, and nérpov (metron) = 
a@ measure. ] 
A. As subst. : A division of verse consisting 
of three measures of two feet each. 


“ This foot yet, in the famous trimeters 
Of Decius and Eunius, rare appeares.”’ 
Ben Jonson; Horace; Art of Poetrie. 
B. As adj.: Consisting of three poetical 
measures, forming an iambic line of six feet. 


tri-méth’-yl, s. (Pref. tri-,and Eng. methyl.] 
A compound containing three atoms of 
methyl. 


trimethyl-glycerin, s, 


Chem.: CsHis0s=(Gr t Og. Trimethylin. 
A liquid formed by heating acrolein, methylic 
alcohol, and acetic acid for several hours to 
100°. It has an agreeable odour, sp. gr. °9433 
at 0°, is soluble in water, and boils at 148°, 


tri-méth’-yl-in, s. (Eng. trimethyl; -in.] 
(TRIMETHYL-GLYCERIN. ] 


tri-mét-ric, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. metric 
(q.v.).] 


Crystall. : The same as ORTHORHOMBIC (q.V). 


tri-mét’-ric-al, a. ([Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
metrical (q.V.).] The same as TRIMETER (q.V.). 


trimy, *trim-lie, adv. [Eng. trim, a.; 
-ly.] Ina trim or neat manner ; neatly, nicely ; 
in good order. 


“Came there a certain lord, neat, trimty dress’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom.” Shakesp. :1Henry IV., i. 3. 


trim’-mér, s. (Eng. trim, v.; -er.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who trims, fits, arranges, ornaments, 
or sets in order: as, a coal-trimmer—that is, 
a labourer who arranges the cargo of coal in a 
ship, 

2. One who chastises or reprimands; a 
sharp, shrewish person. 


3. A person or thing of superior excellence ; 
something specially good, great, or note- 
worthy. 

“Tn the last round the} met with a trimmer from 
No. 4 trap, which, fatally wounded, died over the 
fence,”— Field, July 16, 1887. 

4, A tool to pare or trim; as,a lamp-wick 
trimmer. 

II. Technically : 


1. Bricklay.: Brick-trimmer; a flat brick 
arch, turned from the face of the chimney to 
the timber-trimmer to support the slab. 


2. Carp.: A joist into which others are 
framed or trimmed ; as the hearth-trimmer of 
chimneys; stair-trimmers, into which the 
rough-strings of stairs are framed; the tail- 
trimmers, which receive the ends of floor- 
joists on the side of the chimney, when they 
ceenot be inserted into the wall on account of 

ues. 

3. Politics: One who fluctuates between 
parties, especially political parties. 


*(1) One who refuses to identify himself 
with any party of extreme views. 


“A trimmer cried (that heard me tell this eel 
.Fie, Mistress Cooke ! faith, you're too rank a Tory! 
Wish not Whigs hanged, but pity their hard cases.” 
Dryden: Epilogue to Duke of Guise. 


(2) A time-server or turncoat, who shifts his 
political allegiance to advance his interests. 


“He was the chief of those politicians whom the 
two great parties contemptuously called Trimmers. 
Instead of quarrelling with this nickname, pe aeltiox| 
assumed it asa title of honour, and vindicated, with 
ee vivacity, the dignity of the appellation. Hvery- 

hing good, he said, trims between extremes. The 
temperate zone trims between the climate in which 
men are roasted and the climate in which they are 
frozen, The English Church trims between Ana- 
baptist madness and the Papist lethargy. The 
English constitution trims between Turkish despotism 


trim/-nésgs, s. 


tri-morph-ism, «a. 


and Polish anarchy. Virtue is nothing but a just 
temper between propensities any one of which, if 
indulged in to excess, becomes vice. Nay, the per- 
fection of the Supreme Being himself consists in the 
exact egaiipnurs of attributes, none of which could 
preponderate without disturbing the whole moral and 
physical order of the world. Thus Halifax was a 
Trimmer on principle.”"—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. ii, 

4, Fishing: A dead line for pike. 

“ Espying a trimmer, I seized it in my mouth, and 
on relanding at a small natural pier, lo! a pike,” 
John Wilson: Noctes Ambrosiana, i, 47, 


trim’-ming, pr. par, a., & s. [TRrM, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of one who trims, arranges, or 
ornaments. 

2, The act or practice of one who fluctuates 
between parties ; inconstancy. 

3. Ornamental appendages to a garment, as 
lace, ribbons, &c, 4 


“Narrow bands of fur are to be the favourite 
trimmings for early as well as deep winter.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1887. 


4, (Pl.): The accessories to any dish or 
article of food. (Collog.) 


“A select company of the Bath footmen presents 
their compliments to Mr, Weller, and requests the 
pleasure of his company this evening, to a friendly 
swarry, consisting of a boiled legof mutton with the 
usual trimmings."—Dickens : Pickwick, ch, xxxvit. 


5. The act of repriinanding or chastising ; a 
beating. (Collog.) 

Il. Shipbuild.: The final shaping of ship- 
timbers, &c., after the conversion or rough 
shaping has been accomplished. 


trimming-joist, s. 
Carp. : A joist into which a timber-trimmer 
is framed. 


trimming-machine, s. 

1. Metal-work. : A species of lathe for trim- 
ming the edges of stamped hollow-ware, such 
as sheet-metals pans, 

2. Boot-making: A machine for trimming 
the edge of uppers. 


trimming-shear, s. A machine for 
trimming wool borders on coir, sisal, and 
other mats, 


trim’-ming-ly, adv. (Eng. trimming; -ly.] 


In a trimming manner ; finely, excellently. 


{Eng. trim, a.; -ness.]) The 
quality or state of being trim; neatness, 
fineness, good order. 


tri-mor’-phie, a. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. jopdy 


(morphé) = form.] Having three distinct 
forms ; of, or pertaining to, or characterized 
by trimorphism (q.v.). 


[Pref. tri-; Gr. popdy 
(morphé) = a form, and suff. -ism.] eo 

1, Biol.: The existence in certain plant. 
and animals of three distinct forms, especially 
in connexion with the reproductive organs. 
In trimorphie plants there are three forms, 
differing in the lengths of their pistils and 
stamens, in the size and colour of their pollen 
grains, and in some other respects; and, as 
in each of the three forms there are two sets 
of stamens, the three forms possess altogethes 
six sets of stamens and three kinds of pistilts 
These organs are so proportioned in length or 
each other that half the stamens in two of 
the forms stand on a level with the stigma of 
the third form. To obtain full fertility with 
these plants, it is necessary that the stigma 
of the one should be fertilized by pollen taken 
from the stamens of corresponding height in 
another form. Hence, six unions are legiti- 
mate, i.e., fully fertile, and twelve are illegiti- 
mate, or more or less unfertile. (Darwin. 
Orig. of Species, ch. ix.) Wallace has shown 
that the females of certain butterflies from 
the Malay Archipelago appear in three con- 
spicuously distinct forms withoatiutermediate 
links. 

2. Crystallog.: The occurrence of certain 
formsinminerals which have the same chemical 
composition, but are referable to three systems 
of crystallization. 


tri-miirti, s. (Sansc. tri = three, and murti 


= form.] 

Comparative Religion : 

1. The later Hindoo triad—Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva—considered as an inseparable unity. 
The Padma Purana, which, as a Purana of the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ‘pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cur, rile. full; try, Syrian. #2,0=6;ey=a;qu=kw. 


\ 


: 
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Vaishnavas, assigns to Vishnu the highest 
rank, thus defines the Trimurti: ‘‘In the 
beginning of creation the great Vishnu, desir- 
ons of creating the world, produced from the 
right side of his body himself as Brahma ; 
then, in order to preserve the world, he pro- 
duced from the left side of his body Vishnu ; 
and in order to destroy the world he produced 
from the middle of his body the eternal Siva. 
Some worship Brahma, others Vishnu, others 
Siva ; but Vishnu, one, yet threefold, creates, 
preserves, and destroys; therefore let the 

ious make no difference between the three.” 

rimurti, therefore, implies the unity of the 
threo principles of creation, preservation, and 
destruction, and is an expression of philo- 
sophical, rather 
than of popular 
belief. The sym- 
bol of the Tri- 
murti is the mys- 
tical syllable 
o(=a+u)m; 
where a stands 
for Brahma, wu for 
Vishnu, and m for 
Siva. 

2. A representa- 
tion of the Hindoo 
triad. It consists 
of one human 
body with three heads: that of Brahma in the 
middle, that of Vishnu at the right, and that 
of Siva at the left. 


tri-my-ayr’-i-an, s. [Gr. zp.- (tri-) = three, 
and «is (mus) =a muscle.] A bivalve which 
presents three muscular impressions. 


TRIMURTI. 


tri-na-crite, s. [After Trinacria, the ancient 
name of Sicily, where it was supposed to 
occur ; suff, -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : One of the hypothetical compounds 
suggested by Von Waltershausen as occurring 
in palagonite tuff; but palagonite has now 
been shown to be only a volcanic glass, and 
not a distinct species. 


*trin-al, a. (Lat. trinus, from tres = three.] 
Threefold. 


“That far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council table 
To sit the midst of trinal unity, 

He laid aside,” ‘Milton : The Nativity. 
_‘Trin-co-ma-lée’, s. [See def.] 

Geog. ; A town on the east coast of Ceylon. 

Trincomalee-wood, s. 

Comm.: The wood of Berrya Ammonilla, 
used in the construction of the Massoola boats 
of Madras, 


trin’-dle, v.t. & 4. 
A. Transitive: 
1, To trundle, to roll. 
2. To allow to trickle or run down in small 


(TRUNDLE.) 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To trickle ; torun down in small streams. 
2. To roll, to jog. 
Ses French cook, wi his Gata. doggie trindling 
shint him.”"—Scott: Waverley, ch. xlii. 
trindle-tail, s. A curled tail; ananimal 
with a curled tail. 


trin’-dle, «. 
Bookbinding: A piece of wood or metal used 
~ to flatten the edges of a book before cutting. 


*trine, a. &s. (Lat. trinus = threefold.) 

A. As adj. : Threefold, triple, trinal. 

“3. Denis says, that the trine immersion signifies 
the Divine essence and beatitude of God in a trinity 
id Veit eo Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., 

B. As substantive: 

1, Ord. Lang.: A triad. 

2. Astrol.: The aspect of planets distant 
from each other 120°, or the third part of the 
zodiac. The trine was supposed to be a 
benign aspect. 

trine-immersion, s. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: The name given to 
the practice in the primitive church of dip- 
ping a person who was being baptised three 

es beneath the surface of the water, at the 
naming of the Three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity. When circumstances rendered bap- 
tism by affusion necessary, the affusion was 
also trine, as it is in the present day, 


‘ 


tri-nér-vate, a. [Pref. tri-, and Mod. Lat. 
nervatus. ] 


Bot.: Trinerved (q.v.). 


* tri-nérved, *tri’-nérve, a. (Pref. tri-, 
and Eng. nerved, nerve. ] 
Bot. (Of a leaf, &c.): Three-ribbed ; having 
three ribs springing from the base. 


trin’-ga, s. [Gr. tpvyyas (trunggas) = the 
Green Sandpiper. (Arist.: H. A., VILL. iii. 13.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Scolopacide (or, in 
classifications in which that family is divided, 
of Totanine or * Tringine), with twenty spe- 
cies, universally distributed. Beak rather 
longer than head, sometimes decurved, rather 
flexible, compressed at base, blunt towards 
the point, both mandibles grooved along the 
sides; nostrils lateral,in the membrane of 
the groove; legs moderately long, slender, 
lower part of tibia naked ; three toes in front, 
divided to their origin, one behind, small, and 
articulated to the tarsus ;~wings moderately 
long, pointed, first quill the longest. 


* trin-§1'-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tring(a); 
' Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: A lapsed sub-family of Gray’s 
Scolopacide. 


trin’-gle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A curtain-rod of a bedstead, 


2. Arch.: A little member over the Doric 
triglyph. 
trin”-glétte, s. (Trince.] A pointed stick 
used in opening the cames of fretwork and 
diamond-paned windows. 


trin-go’-i-dés, s. (Mod. Lat. tring(a), and 
Gr. eldos (eidos) = form, appearance. ] 

Ornith.: A genus of Scolopacide (or Tota- 
nine), with six species, universally distributed. 
Bill rather straight above, curved at tip, groove 
extending nearly whole length of bill; tail 
rounded, broad. 


tri’-ni-a, s. (Named after Dr. C. B. Trinius, 
a Russian. botanist, author of Species Gra- 
minum.) 

Bot.: Honewort; a genus of Ammines 
or Amminide. Dicecious; calyx teeth obso- 
lete ; petals of the barren flowers lanceolate, 
with a narrow, involute point, those of the 
fertile flowers ovate, with a short, inflected 
point ; fruit ovate, carpels with five prominent 
ribs and single vitte beneath them. Known 
species eight, from Southern Europe and Tem- 
perate Asia. One of them, Trinia vulgaris, is 
the Common Honewort, a plant with a fusi- 
form root, a deeply-grooved stem, three to 
six inches high, leaves tripinnate, with linear, 
filiform leaflets, and minute flowers. South- 
western counties of England ; rare. 


trin-i-tar-i-an, a. & s. [Eng. trinit(y); 
-arian.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
Trinity or to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
2. Church Hist.: Of or belonging to the 
order of Trinitarians. 


“At the dissolution, there were eleven Trinitarian 
houses in England, five in Scotland, and one in Ire- 
land."—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 810. 


B. As substantive: 


1. Ord. Lang.: One who believes the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 


“Tf the trinitarian be still farther urged to shew in 
what way this divine equality exists—how far it is an 
equality—or, if not, what degrees exist of superiority 
or inferiority, he answers with St. Paul, that God was 
manifest in the flesh ; but that without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness.”"—Gilpin: Sermons, 
vol, ii., hint 90. 


2. Church Hist. (Pl.): An order of monks 
founded at Rome in 1198 by 8t. John of 
Matha, a native of Provence, and an old 
French hermit, Felix of Valois, to redeem 
Christian captives out of the hands of the 
infideis. The order was sanctioned by Inno- 
cent III.; the rule was that of St. Austin, 
with particular statutes; the diet was of 
great austerity ; and the habit, at least in 
France, was a soutane and scapular of white 
serge, with a red and blue cross on the right 
breast. At one time the order possessed 250 
houses, and it was estimated in the seven- 
teenth century that, since its foundation, it 
had beer instrumental in rescuing more than 
80,000 Christian captives from what was prac- 
tically slavery. A reform took place in 1599, 
and resulted in the erection of the congrega- 


tion of Discaleed Trinitarians in Spain, in 
which country the order (reformed and un- 
reformed) was suppressed in the reign of 
Isabella II. 


trin-i-tar-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. trinitarian; 
-ism.] The doctrine of Trinitarians. [Trinity, 
If. 1.] 


tri-ni-tro-¢él’-lu-lose, s. (Pref. tri-; 
nitro-, and Eng. cellulose.} [GUN-COTTON.] 


trin’-i-ty, *trin-i-tee, s. [Fr. trinité, from 
Lat. trinitatem, accus. of trinitas=a triad, 
from trinus= threefold ; Sp. trinidad; Ital. 
trinita.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A triad ; a number or set of three. 

2. In the same sense as II. 1. 

Il, Technically : 

1, Script. & Church Hist.: A term used 
to express the doctrine of Three Persons in 
one Godhead, which is held alike by the 
Roman, Greek, and Anglican Churches, ard 
by the greater number of Nonconformist Com- 
munions. It is indicated in the Apostles’ 
Creed, stated more explicitly in the Nicene 
Creed, and set out at length in the Athanasian 
Creed. The First Article of the Church of 
England states the doctrine in terms that 
would be accepted by sister churches, and by 
orthodox dissenters generally :—“ There is but 
One Living and True God. . . . <And in 
Unity of this Godhead there be Three Persons, ~ 
of one substance, power, and eternity; the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost.” Pro- 
testant theologians deduce the doctrine of the 
Trinity from texts in which (a) the Unity of 
God is affirmed (Deut. vi. 4: Isa. xliv. 6; 
Mark xii. 29-32 ; Eph. iv. 6); (0) the Divinity 
of Christ is shown from the fulfilment of 
Messianic prophecies, or directly affirmed 
(1 Pet. ii. 7, 8, cf. Isa. viii. 18, 14; John xii. 
41, cf. Isa. vi. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 18, ef. Isa. xliii. 11 ; 
Rev. xxii. 13, ef. Isa. xliv. 6; Matt. xi. 10, 
ef. Mal. iii. 1; 1 Cor. x. 9, ef. Ps. lxxviii. 18 
and xev. 9; John iii. 29, ef. Isa. liv. 5; John 
il, xiv, 11, xx. .28;; Rom. ix. 6, 2° Cor. v. 
19, 20; Col. ii. 8, 9; 2 Pet. i. 2, 1 John v. 20); 
and (c) the Divinity of the Holy Ghost is 
affirmed (Matt. ix. 38, ef. Acts xiii.4; John 
vi. 45, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 18; John xiv. 17, cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 25; Ezek. viii. 1-3, Matt. xii. 28, 
Acts v. 9, 1 Cor, ii. 11, 2 Cor. i. 8), The word 
“Trinity” is not found in the Scriptures, and 
is said to have been first used by Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch, in the second century; but 
from the texts quoted the early Church recog- 
nized that the Sacred writings taught (1) that 
there is One God; (2) that Christ was called 
God; and (8) that the Holy Ghost was also 
called God ; and from the combination of these 
truths the doctrine of the Trinity was deduced. 
Moreover it was considered that the doctrine 
was clearly expressed in the words of Christ's 
commission to his disciples (Matt. xxviii. 19) 
and in the Apostolic benediction (2 Cor. xiii. 
14). Early heresies with respect to the Trinity 
were Arianism, Tritheism, Sabellianism, and 
Patripassianism (see these words), The Coun- 
cil of Nice (A.D. 325) by affirming the divinity 
of Christ, and that of Constantinople (a.p. 
881) by affirming the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, while insisting on the Unity of God, 
declared the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity 
to be the doctrine of the Church. From that 
time it was never called in question except by 
a few obscure sects, until the Reformation, 
when Unitarianism (q.v.) became one phase 
of Protestantism, [ARIANISM, TRITHEISM.} 


2. Eccles. Art: A symbolical representation 
of the mystery of the Trinity frequent in 
Christian art. The , ~ 
symbol which has 
endured the long- 
est is the mystic 
triangle, which 
may be found on 
the tombs of the 
early Christians. 
The union of 
the three persons 
in one Godhead 
was also symbol- 
ized by a Latin in- 
scription, disposed 
in geometric lines, 
containing at each 
angle the names of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, each connect 
ing band being inscribed with the words non 
est. In the midst of the triangle was the holy 


TRINITY. 


boil, béy; pdAt, jwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
cian, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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name of God, again connected by bands with 
those of the Trinity, each of which bore the 
one word est. At times an attempt was made 
to render the same mystery pictorially visible 
by three heads or three faces on one neck, the 
eyes becoming part of each individual face. 
(TRiuuRTI.] An equilateral triangle, or a 
combination of the triangle, the circle, and 
sometimes the trefoil, was also used for the 
same purpose. 


Trinity-house, s. An institution incor- 
porated by Henry VIII., under the full fitle 
of the Corporation of the Elder Brethren of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, and intrusted 
with the regulation and management of the 
lighthouses and buoys of the shores and rivers 
of England. The corporation is now em- 
powered to appoint and license pilots for the 
English coast, and _ 
has a general su- 
pervision over the 
corporations which Hi 
have the charge of a 
the lighthouses and yell) 
buoys of Scotland jj = 
and Ireland, subject : _ AMT 
to an appeal to the }} f wt? 
Board of Trade, to 
whose general su- 
perintendence the 
Trinity-house is 
also subject in matters relating to England, 
The corporation consists of a master, deputy- 
master, a certain number of acting elder bre- 
thren, and of honorary elder brethren, with 
an unlimited number of younger brethren, 
the master and honorary elder brethren being 
vhosen on account of eminent social position, 
and the other members from officers of the 
navy or the merchant-shipping service, who 
possess certain qualifications. (TRADE, s., J 2.] 


Trinity-Sunday, s. The Sunday next 
after Whit-Sunday, constituted a feast of the 
Trinity for the whole Church by Pope John 
XXII. in 1334, 


Trinity-term, s. 

1, Law: One of the four legal terms. It be- 
gins on May 22, and ends on June12. ( Brit.) 

2. Univ.: One of the University terms at 
Oxford (June 12-July 10).and Dublin (April 
15-June 30). ( British.) 


* trin-i-u-ni-ty, s. (Lat. trinus = three- 
fold, and Eng. wnity.] Triunity, trinity. 


trink, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of fishing- 
net; an old apparatus for catching fish. 


trink’-ér-ite, s. [After J. Trinker, of Lai- 
bach ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, occurring in 
large masses in the lignite of Carpano, Albona, 
Istria, and also in Styria. Hardness, 1°5 to 
2; sp. gr. 1°025; lustre, greasy; colour, 
hyacinth-red to chestnut-brown ; transparent 
totranslucent. Fuses at 168-180°; only slightly 
soluble in alcohol or ether. The mean of two 
analyses yielded, carbon, $1°5; hydrogen, 
11°05 ; sulphur, 4°4; oxygen, 3°05 = 100, which 
approaches very closely to tue composition of 
tasmanite (q.v.). 


trin'-két (1), * trin-kette, s. [A word of 
doubtful origin. Skeat considers it to be the 
saine as Mid. Eng. trenket, trynket =a knife, 
a toy-knife, from Fr. trencher = to cut.] 


* 1. A knife, a tool, an implement. 
“What husbandlie husbands, except they be fooles, 
But handsom have storehouse for trinkets and tooles.” 
Tusser : Husbandry. 
2, A small ornament, as a jewel, a ring, or 
the like. 
“ Half as much as he proposed to expend in covering 
his wife with trinkets."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 
*3, A thing of no great value; any small 
article ; a trifle. 


trin’-két (2), s. [Fr., prob. from Lat. tres= 
three; Sp. trinquato ; Ital. trinchetto.] 
Naut.: The royal or topgallant sail; the 
upper sail in a ship. 


“Suddenly with a great gust the trinket and the 
mizen were rent asunder.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, ili. 411, 


‘ trin’-két, v.i. [Prob. from trinket (1), s.] 
To bargain, to negotiate ; to hold secret com- 
munication ; to have private intercourse; to 
intrigue, 

“Tn the court of Herod by their tricks and trinket- 
ting between party and party, and their intriguing it 
with courtiers and court ladies, they had upon the 
matter set the whole court together by the ears."— 
South : Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 3. 


a 


TRINITY HOUSE 
FLAG. 


* trin’-k6ét-ér, s. (Eng. trinket, v.;-er.] One 
who trinkets or intrigues ; one who carries ou 
secret petty dealing; an intriguer, a trafficker. 


* trin’-két-ry, s. (Eng. trinket (1), 8.3 -ry.] 
Ornaments of dress ; trinkets collectively. 
“ No trinketry on front, or neck, or dress,” 
Southey - Curse of Kehama, xiii. 


* trin’-kle, v.i. [A frequent. from trinket, v. 
To tamper; to treat secretly or 


We z 
underhand ; to trinket. 


* tri-noc’-tial (fi as sh), a. ([Lat. tri= 
three, and nox, genit. noctis=a night.] Com- 
prising three nights. 


* tri-no’-da, s. (Lat. tri=three, and nodus 
=a knot.] An old land measure equal to 
three perches. 


* trinoda-necessitas, s. A term sig- 
nifying the three services due to the king in 
Anglo-Saxon times in respect of tenure of 
lands in England, for the repair of bridges 
and highways, the building and repair of 
fortresses, and expeditions against the king’s 
enemies, 


tri-no’-dal, a. [TRinopa.] 
Bot. ; Having three nodes only. Used spec. 
of a peduncle supporting the cyme of u mono- 
cotyledon. 


tri-no'-mi-al, a. & s. (Gr. rpi- (tri-) = three, 
and voun (nomé) =a division ; vépw (nemd) = 
to divide, to distribute. ] 

A, As adjective: 

Alg.: Consisting of three terms, connected 
by the signs + or —: thus, a+60+¢, #+ 
Quy + y? are trinomial expressions. 

B. As subst. : An algebraic expression con- 
sisting of three terms. 


tri-nom’-in-al, «. [Lat. tri= three, and 
nomen, genit. nominis = a name.] The same 
as TRINOMIAL (q.V.). 


tri-nu-cle’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. trinu- 
cle(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Paleont.: A. family of Trilobita (q.v.), with 
four genera, from the Lower Silurian. The 
head-shield is enormously developed, with a 
wide margin, or limb, which is usually per- 
forated by rounded pores; glabella well 
marked, eyes generally wanting, facial sutures 
sometimes absent, body-rings reduced to five 
or six in number, with grooved pleurs, tail 
large and sub-triangular. 


tri-nu’-clé-iis, s. (Pref. tri-, and Lat. nu- 
cleus.) 

Paleont. } The type-genus of Trinucleide 
(q.v.). Body distinctly trilobed ; margin of 
head-shield composed of two lamelle, and 
perforated by numerous foramina; genal 
angles prolonged into conspicuous spines, 
usually single, but forked in Trinucleus pon- 
gerardi ; glabella prominent and pear-shaped, 
with mere traces of lateral grooves; facial 
sutures rudimentary ; cheeks tumid, and 
generally furnished on each side with a small 
tubercle seemingly representing the eyes; 
body-rings six: tail triangular, with a distinct 
axis, and having its margin entire and striated. 


tri’-0, tri-6, s. [Ital., from Lat. tres=three.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Three united ; a set of three ; 
a triad. 


“T had three flies on the cast—a light bumble, a 
black guat, and a yellow dun—and whichever of the 
trio sailed over a rising fish was at once grabbed.”— 
Field, Sept. 24, 1887. 


II. Music: 

1, A composition for three voices or three 
instruments. 

2. A movement in ? time, often forming a 
part of a minuet or movement in minuet 
form. 


3. The performers of a trio or three-part 


composition, 


*tri-0b’-0-lar, * tri-db’-d-lar-y, a. [Lat. 
triobolaris, from tri- = three, and obolus = an 
obolus.] Of the value of three oboli, or three 
half-pence ; hence, mean, paltry, worthless, 


“Any triobolary pasquiller ... any sterquilinous 
rascal, is licensed to throw dirt in the faces of sove- 
reign princes,”"— Howell: Letters, bk. ii., let. 48. 


tri-dc-ta-hé-dral, a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. 


octahedral (q.v.). ] 

Crystall. : Presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing 
eight faces. 


tri-co’-cious, a. 


tri-ce’-cious-ly, adv. 


tri’-ole, s. 


*tri-Oc’-tile, s. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. octile.] 
Astrol.: An aspect of two planets with 
regard to the earth, when they are three 
octants or eight parts of a circle, that is 135 
degrees, distant from each other. 


tri-6c-to-heé'-dral, a. [TRIocTAHEDRAL.] 


tr1-0-di-a, s. [Gr. rpiodsous (triodous) = with 
three teeth, pref. tri-, and Gr. dd0vs (odous) = 
a tooth.] 

Bot.: Heath-grass; a genus of Avenex. 
Panicle racemed ; spikelets few, terete, with 
two to four fertile florets; upper flower im- 
perfect. Flowering glumes convex, three- 
toothed, keeled, three-nerved ; palea ciliate ; 
scales broad, fleshy ; stigmas feathery ; ovary 
stalked. Six species, from the old world. 


tri’-d-don, s. [Pref. tri-,and Gr. d80vs (odous), 
genit. dédvros (odontos)=a tooth. Named 
from the fact that the upper jaw is divided by 
a suture in the middle, while the lower jaw is 
entire, the fish apparently having three large 
white teeth.) 
Ichthy.: The sole genus of Triodontina 
(q.v.), witha single species, Triodon bursarius, 
from the Indian Ocean, 


tri-0-ddn-ti-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. triodon, 
genit. triodont(is); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. 
-ina.] 

Ichthy.: A group of Gymnodontes. Tail 
rather long, with separate caudal fin; abdo- 
men dilatable into a very large, compressed, 
pendent sac; upper jaw divided by a median 
suture, lower simple. 


tri-oe’-gi-a, s. pl. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. olkos 
(oikos) = a house.) 
Bot.: Plants having the male flowers on one 
individual, the females on another, and herma- 
phrodites on a third. 


(TRriacra.] 

Bot.: Having the arrangement of flowers 
seen in the Tricecia (q.v.); of or pertaining 
to the Triecia. 

(Eng. triewcious ; -ly.] 
Bot. : After the manner of the Triccia (q.v.). 


triceciously-hermaphrodite, s. 
Bot. : Trimorphice. 
tri-c.-nan-thyl-a-mine, s. (Pref. tri-; 
Eng. enanthyl, and amine.) [TRIHEPTYLe 
AMINE. J 
[Fr.] 
Music: A triplet. 


tri’-0-let, tri’-6-1ét, s. [Fr., dimin. of trio.] 


1. A triplet ; three notes played in the time 
of two of the same name, 

2. A poem of oight lines, on two rhymes, 
the first line being repeated as the fourth, 
and the first two as-the seventh and eighth. 


“Tt does not appear that any critic has noticed that 
the triolez isa condensed rondel.”—Cornhill Magazine, 
July, 1877, p. 64. 


tri-0'-nés, s. pl. [Lat. =the ploughing-oxen ; 
hence, the constellation of the Wain.] 
Astron. : A name sometimes applied to the 
seven principal stars in the constellation Ursa 
Major, popularly ealled Charles’ Wain. 


tri-6-nych’-i-dz, + tri-o-ny¢-i-da, 
ttri-0-nyg'-i-dés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tri- 
onyx, genit. trionychis ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide, or masce. & fem. -ides.] 

1. Zool.: Mud or Soft Tortoises, Fresh- 
water Turtles; a family of Chelonia, with 
three genera. Shell much depressed, covered 
with soft skin, and not with epidermic plates ; 
digits movable, strongly webbed, each foot 
with only three sharp claws, belonging to the 
three inner of the five digits, as in Crocodiles; 
head retractile within the buckler. The jaws 
are covered with fleshy lips, and the snout is 
produced in a short tube bearing the nasal 
orifices, and enabling the animal to breathe 
while the rest of the head is submerged under 
water The species are thoroughly aquatic 
and carnivorous, and inhabit rivers, streams, 
and arms of the sea, iu the hotter parts of Asia, 
Africa, and North America. They are usually 
light-coloured beneath, but the carapace is 
generally mud-coloured. 


2. Paleont. : 
been referred by Owen to this family. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #, e=6¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


A femur from the Lias has 
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' tri-6n-Yx, s. (Pref. tri-,and Gr. dvvé (onu), 
5 genit. ovvxos (onuchos)=a nail, a claw.] 

1. Zool.: The type-genus of Trionychide, 
with seventeen species, having the range of 
the family. Among the best known are T'ri- 
onyx ferox, the Soft-shelled Tortoise, from the 
United States and Central America; T. java- 
nicus, the Javanese, and T. gangeticus, the 
Gangetic Trionyx ; and T’. niloticus, the Nilotic 
Trionyx, which attains a length of three feet, 
and is of great use in keeping down the num- 
ber of crocodiles by devouring their eggs and 
young. 

- . 2. Paleeont.: Several species are known, 
from the Eocene onward. 


tri-6-pa, s. [Gr. rpomis (triopis) = an ear- 
ving or brooch with three drops.] 
Zool.: A genus of Doride, with three 
) species, from Norway and Britain, ranging 
from low-water to twenty fathoms. 


§ tri-or, s. (Eng. try; -or.] 
Law: A person appointed by a court to 
examine whether a challenge to a panel of 
jurors, or to a juror, is just. 


tri-6s-té-iim, s. 
(osteon) = a bone.] 
Bot.: A genus of Loniceree. Hairy, peren- 
nial herbs, with connate leaves, a tubular 
corolla swollen at the base, five stamens, and 
drupaceous fruit, generally with three cells. 
Triosteum perfoliatum, in small doses, is a 
mild cathartic, in large ones it produces 
vomiting. Its dried and roasted berries have 
been used as a substitute for coffee. 


[Pref. tri-, and Gr. doréov 


tri-Ox-a-myl-a-mine, s. [Pref. tri-; Eng. 

7 oxygen), and amylamine. | 
Chem. : (C5H,,0)3N. A base obtained by 
heating anhydrous valeral-ammonia to 130° 
: in a sealed tube for eight hours. It is a 
q colourless viscid oil, having, when heated,’a 
; pungent odour, is slightly soluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol; sp. gr. ‘879 at 22°. It has 
a strong alkaline reaction, and when distilled 
is partially decomposed with evolution of 

ammonia. 


tri-Ox’-ide, s. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. ovide.] 
Chem. : A term applied to an oxide in which 
2 3 one atom of the metal is combined with three 
i atoms of oxygen, thus: Chrominm trioxide, 
TO3. 
trioxide of tungsten, s. 
OXIDE. | 


| tri-0x-y-a-liz-—a-rin, s. (Prefs. tri-, oxy-, 
- and Eng. alizarin.] [PSEUDOPURPURIN.] 


trip, *trippe, *tryp, v.i. & t. [A lighter 
form of the base trap, which appears in tramp; 
cogn. with Dut. trippen, trappen=to tread 
under foot; trippelen = to trip, to dance ; 
Low Ger. trippeln = to trip; Sw. trippa ; 
Dan. trippe= to trip; trip=a short step; 
O. Fr. triper = to tread or stamp on.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To run or step lightly ; to move with 
short, light steps ; to move the feet nimbly, 
as in walking, dancing, running, &e. 

Ne ey Winnet 186 

{| Sometimes followed by it. [It, 6.] 

“Come and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe.” 
Milton: L’ Allegro, 
2. To move, progress, or adyance lightly or 
~ evenly. 
though’ ho hurdes rostad upon its shoulders’ — Daily 
Telegraph, March 12, 1887. 


3. To take a journey or voyage; to make a 
_ trip or excursion. 
4, To stumble; to strike the foot against 
something so as to lose the step and nearly 
fall; to make a false step; to lose the footing. 
_ “Cold Punch tripped twice in the run up,’'—Field, 
Dee, 6, 1884. 


(Tunestic- 


5, To make a false move; to stumble, to 
, to go wrong ; to offend against morality, 
opriety, or rule. 


“ Jenny had tript in her time.” 
phe. Tennyson» The Grandmother. 


| Sometimes followed by on or upon. 
iS He Mometines tripped upon his facts.”—Burroughs : 


. ., To cause to fall by striking the feet, sud- 


t, j 


\ a “pe 


a Pp ‘A 


of a 


from under a person; to cause to | 


oo iy 


stumble, lose the footing, or make a false 
step, by striking the feet or checking their 
free action. (Frequently followed by wp.) 


“Tt sometimes tripped me up with a large root it 
sent out like a foot,”—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 244. 


*2, To cause to fail; to put something in 
the way of ; to obstruct. 


“To trip the course of law.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 2. 


3. To catch in a fault, mistake, or offence ; 
to detect in a false step. 


“These her women can trip me if I err.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, v. 5. 


II. Naut.: To loose, as an anchor from the 

bottom, by its cable or buoy-rope. 

“We could not tri» the bower anchor wlth all the 
purchase we could make."—Cook ; First Voyage, bk.i., 
ch, xx. 

trip (1), s. (Trip, v.] 
I. OrdinaryLanguage : 
1, A light, short step; a lively movement 
of the feet. 
2. Hence, the sound of such a step; a light 
footfall. 
3. A short voyage or journey ; an excursion. 


ae pe to Ireland are PUSS peu g and by no means 
difficult.”—Daily Chronicle, May 25, 1885. 


4, A sudden stroke or catch by which a 
wrestler supplants his antagonist. 


“ Or by the girdles grasp'd, they preaching with the hip, 
The forward, backward, falx, the mar, the turn, the 
trip.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 1. 


5. A stumble by the loss of foothold; a 
striking of the foot against an object. 

6. A failure, a mistake; a false step or 
move; a slight error arising from haste or 
want of consideration. 


“They then, who of each trip th' advantage take, 
Find but those faults which they want wit to make.” 
Dryden. (Toda.) 
*7, A moment, a twinkling. 


“They'll whip it up in the trip of a minute.”— 
Cibber : Provoked Husband, p. 59, 


II. Naut.: A single board or tack in flying 
to windward. 

trip-hammer, s. A hammer ‘ripped on 
its axis by the contact of a cam, wiper, or tooth 
with the tail of the helve ; a tilt-hammer. 

trip-madam, trick-madam, s. 

Bot.: Sedum reflecum, a stonecrop with re- 
flexed leaves, growing in Britain on rocks and 
house tops, but not properly indigenous. 
There are two varieties, one with bright and 
the other with pale yellow flowers. 

trip-shaft, s. 

Steam-eng.: A supplementary rock-shaft, 
used in starting an engine. 


trip (2), s. [Prob. allied to troop (q.v.).] 


1. A number of animals together; a flock 
or herd. (Prov.) 2 


*2. A body of men; a troop. 
tri-pa’-lé-d-late, a. 
(q.v.), and suff. -ate.] 
' Bot. : Consisting of three pales or paler, as 
the flower ofa bamboo. (Treas. of Bot.) 
tri-pang’, s. [TREPANG.] 


tri-parde’, tri-pa-rélle’, s. [Fr.] A kind 
of olive. 


[Pref. tri-; Eng. paleola 


tri-part’-éd, a. (Pref. 
tri-, and Eng. parted.) 
1. Bot.: Parted into 
three segments. i 
2. Her.: Parted into 
three pieces. Applicable 
to the field as well as to 
ordinaries and charges : 
as, triparted in pale, a 
cross triparted. 


*tri-part’-i-ble, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
partible (q.v.).]  Partible or divisible into 
three pieces or parts. 


tri-par’-ti-ent (ti as shi), a. ([Lat. tri 
= three, and partiens, pr. par. of partior = 
to divide.] Dividing into three parts. (Said 
of a number that divides another into three 
equal parts, as 2 with regard to 6.) 


tri-part -ite, * try-part-yte, a. [Lat. tri 
= three, and partitus, pa. par. of partior = to 
divide ; pars, genit. partis = a part; Fr. tri- 
partit.) 
- 1, Divided into three parts ; triparted. 


_ “The division then of conscience in respect of its 
gblect As tripartite."—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, 
Ech. 


CROSS TRIPARTED, 


é 
¥ 


| * trip’-ér-y, s. 


2. Having three corresponding parts or 

copies. 

“The cirographer is hee that hath the writte of 
couenant with the concord brought vnto him, & hee 
maketh indentures tripartite, whereof two are de- 
liuered to the pare) for whose vse the fine is acknow- 
ledged. And the third part is reserued with him.”— 
Smith : Commonwealth, bk. ii., ch. xv. 

3. Made or concluded between three parties: 

as, a tripartite treaty. 


tripartite-leaf, s. 

Bot.: A leaf divided 
nearly to the base into 
three parts, as those of 
Bidens tripartita, or of 
Ranunculus aquatilis, 
sub-species tripartitus. 


tri-part’—ite-ly, adv. 
{Eng. tripartite; -ly.] 
In a tripartite manner ; 
by a division into three 
parts. 


tri-par-ti’-tion, s. 
tition (q.v-). ] 
1. A division into three parts. 
2. A division by three, or the taking of the 
third part of any number or quantity. 


*tri-pas’-chal, a. ([Pref. tri-, and- Eng. 
paschal (q.v.).] Including three Passovers. 


tripe, s. [Irish triopas = entrails ; Welsh tripa 
= the intestines; Bret. stripen = tripe; Fr. 
tripe; Sp. & Port. tripa; Ital. trippa.] 
1, The entrails generally; hence, in con- 
tempt, the belly. (In these senses generally 
used in the plural.) 


“T'm as marciful as any on ’em—and I'll stick my 
knife in his tripes as says otherwise.’—Hood ; Tylney 
Hall, ch. xxxy. 


2, The large stomach of ruminating animals 

when prepared for food, 
“ How say you to a fat tripe finely broild?” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 8 

tripe de roche, s._ (Lit. = rock-tripe.] 
A vegetable substance furnished by various 
species of Gyrophora and Umbilicaria belong- 
ing to the tribe of Lichens. It is extensively 
used as an article of food by hunters in the 
arctic regions of North America, and is nutri- 
tive, but bitter and purgative. 


tripe-man, s. A man who prepares and 
sells tripe. 


tripe-rock, s. 


tripe-stone, s. 

Min. : A variety of anhydrite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in masses with a corrugated and contorted 
surface. 

* tripe-visaged, a. Having a face re- 
sembling tripe; pale or sallow; or, perhaps, 
flabby and expressionless. 

raf Bo ... tripe-visaged rascal.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry 
Fan ie 
* tri-pe’-dal, a. [Lat. tripedalis, from tri= 
three, and pes, genit. pedis = a foot.] Having 
three feet. 


trip-el, s. 
* tri-pén-nate, a. [TRIPINNATE.] 
* tri-pén-nat-i_part’-éd, a. (Pref. tre, 
and Eng. pennatiparted (q.v.). ] 
Bot. (Of a feather-veined leaf): Divided 


nearly to the base into portions which are 
themselves twice again similarly divided. 


tri-pén-nat-i-séct’-éd, a. (Pref. tri-, and 
Eng. pennatisected (q.v.). 
Bot. ; Tripennatiparted (q.v.). 
* tri-pér’-son-al, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
personal (q.v.).] Consisting of three persons. 
Se hal Godhead.”—Miiton: Reform. in 


TRIPARTITE-LEAF,. 


(Pref. tri-, and Eng. par- 


[TRIPE DE ROCHE.] 


(TRIPOLI.] 


* tri-pér -son-al-ist, s. 
-ist.] A term applied to 
Trinity ; a trinitarian. 


* tri-pér-son-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. tripersonal; 
~ity.)| The quality or state of existing in three 
persons in one godhead. 


“Terms of trinity, triniunity, co-essentiality, tri- 
personality and the like.”—Milton: Of True Religion, 


(Eng. tripe; -ry.] A place 
where tripe is prepared or sold. 


[Eng. tripersonal ; 
a believer in the 


tri-pét/-al-6id, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 


petaloid (q.v.). ] 


Owl; cat cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 


shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion =zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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tripetaloides—triplex 


Bot.: Appearing as if furnished with three 
petals (Loudon) ; consisting of six parts, an 
outer and an inner three, the former green 
and small, the latter coloured like petals. 


* tri-pét-a-l6i’-dé-2, s. pl. [Pref. tri-; Gr. 
métadov (petalon) = a leaf ; etéos (eidos)= form, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 

Bot.: The sixth order in Linnzeus’s Natural 
System. Genera: Butomus, Alisma, Sagit- 
taria. 


tri-pét-al-ois, a. 
petalous (q.v.). | 
Bot. : Having three petals. 


tri-phee'-na, try-phez’-na, s. [Gr. tpis 
(tris) = thrice, and datvw (phaind) = to ap- 
pear.] 

Entom.: Yellow Underwing (q.v.), a genus 
of Noctuide. Antenne of the male slightly 
pubescent; abdomen not crested, flattened, 
terminating in a truncate tuft of hair; fore 
wings elongate, thick; hind wings well de- 
veloped. The larva, which is called the 
Surface grub, thick, larger posteriorly. It 
feeds on various low plants, and the chrysalis 
is subterranean. 


tri-phane, s. [Gr. tpupayjs (triphanés) = 
appearing thrice or three-fold. ] 
Min. : The same as SPODUMENE (q.V.). 


tri-phan-ite, s. [Eng. triphan(e); suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A compact, reddish mineral sub- 
stance, accompanying large crystals of anal- 
cime at the Kilpatrick Hills, Dumbartonshire ; 
supposed to be a variety of cluthalite (q.v.). 
Compos. undetermined. 


tri-pha‘-si-a, s. [Gr. tpipdoros (triphasios) 
= three-fold. So named because the calyx 
is three toothed, and there are three petals. 
(Pazton.) | 
Bot.: A genus of Aurantiacee, Stamens 
six, ovary stalked, style thick. Reduced now 
to one species, though three others were for- 
merly included in it. Triphasia Awrantiola 
(= Limonia trifoliatw) is a spiny shrub, the 
leaves with three ovate leaflets, has white, 
sweet-scented flowers, and small yellow ber- 
ries, which have an agreeable orange taste. 
It is a native of southern China, but is now 
cultivated in the East and West Indies and in 
British gardens. 


triph’-thong (or phas p), s. [Gr. spi- (¢ri-)= 
three, and $Odyyy (phthongge) =a sound.] A 
combination of three vowels in a single 
syllable, forming a simple or compound 
sound ; a group of three vowel characters, 
representing combinedly a single or mono- 
syllabic sound, as eau in beau, eye, &c.; a 
trigraph. 


triph-thon-gal (or ph as p), a. (Eng. 
triphthong ; -al.] Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or of the nature of a triphthong. 


triph’-y-line, triph’-y-lite, s. [Pref. tri-; 
Gr. dvdyn (phulé) = family or stock, and suff. 
-ine, -ite (Min.); Ger. triphylin.] 

Min.: A mineral of somewhat limited dis- 
tribution. Crystallization, orthorhombic ; 
hardness, 5°03; sp. gr. 3°54 to 3°6; lustre, sub- 
resinous; colour, greenish-gray, sometimes 
bluish. Compos.: a phosphate of the prot- 
oxides of iron, manganese, and lithium, with 
the formula (FeO,MnO,LiO)3;PO;. Like all 
minerals containing protoxide of manganese, 
it is liable to alteration by oxidation and 
hydration; hence the minerals heterosite, 
pseudotriplite, alluandite, and melanchlore, 


tri-phyl-loiis, a. [Gr. rpidvaAdos (triphullos) 
= three-leaved ; pref. tri-, and @¥AXdov (phul- 
lon) = a leaf.] 
Botany : 
1. Having three leaves. 
2. Having the leaves disposed in whorls of 
three. 


tri-phys-ites, s. pl. (Pref. tri-; Gr. dvous 
(phusis) = nature, and Hng. suff. -ite.] 

Ch. Hist. (Pl.): The name given to those 
prelates who, at the councils of Toledo (a.p. 
684, 688) carried their opposition to the Mono- 
physites and Monothelites to such an extent 
as to profess belief in a third nature in Christ, 
resulting from the union of the divine and 
human natures. 


[Pref. ¢ri-, and Eng. 


tri-pin’-nate, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. pin- 
nate (q.V-). ] 

Bot. (Of a bipinnate leaf): Having the leaf- 
lets themselves again pinnate, as those of 


Thalictrum minus. 


tri-pin’-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. tripinnate; -ly.] 
Bot. : In a tripinnate manner. 


tri-pin-nat'-i-fid, a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
pinnatifid (q.v.)-] 
Bot.: Three times divided in a pinnatifid 
manner. 


tri-pin-nat’-i-séct, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
pinnatisect (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : Parted to the base tripinnately. 


trip-it’-a-ka, s. [Pali= the triple basket.] 
Buddhism: The three classes into which 
the Buddhist sacred writings are divided, viz., 

the Sutras, the Vinaya, and the Abidharma. 


trip-lar’-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. triplar(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Polygonacee. 


trip-lar’-is, s. [Lat. = threefold, triple, from 
triplus = triple ; so named because the parts 
of the fructification are disposed in threes.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Triplarez (q.v.). 
Trees or shrubs with alternate, shortly-stalked, 
entire leaves, with short ochree, inflorescence 
racemose, and a three edged nut with winged 
angles. The trunk and branches of Triplaris 
americana, a native of tropical America, are 
chambered, and serve for the habitation of 
ants. 


* tri-pla/-sian (sas sh), a. [Gr. tpumAdacvos 
(ériplasios)=thrice as many.] Threefold, 
triple, treble. 


“ Being triplasian or threefold, according to their 
theology.”—Cudworth . Intell. System, p. 289. 


triple (le as el), a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 

triplus = triple, from tri-= three, and plus, 
related to plenus=full; Sp. triple; Ital. 
triplo.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, Consisting of three united ; threefold. 

“ The triple-dog had never felt his chain.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad viii, 447, 
2. Three times repeated ; treble. 


“Tf then the atheist can haye no imagination of 
more senses than five, why doth he suppose that a 
body is capable of more? If we had double or triple 
as many, there sas: be the same suspicion for a 
greater number witbout end.’ —Bentley. 


* 3, One of three; third. 


““ Which . ... he bade me store up as a triple eye, 
Safer than Mine own two, more dear.” 
Shakesp. » All's Well that Ends Weil, ii.i. 


* B. As subst. : The treble part in music. 


<8 ao he heard that wondrous harmonie, 
Of songs and sweet complaints of louer's kinde, 
The humane voices sung a triple hie.” 
Fairefax: Godfrey of Boulogne, xviii, 24, 


Triple Alliance, s. 

History : 

1. A treaty entered into by Great Britain, 
eedes, and Holland against Louis: XIV., in 

2. A treaty between Great Britain, France, 
aud Holland against Spain, 1717. 

3. An alliance between Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria, against France, Sept. 28, 1798. 

4, An alliance between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, against France and Russia, in 1887. 


“It is impossible to suppose that he can meditate 
an attack on Austria while the 7’riple alliance exists.” 
—St. James's Gazette, Dec. 7, 1887. 


* .triple-counterpoint, s. 
Music: A counterpoint in three parts, so 
contrived that each part will serve for bass, 
middle, or upper part as required. 


triple-crown, s. The crown or tiara 
worn by the popes. | [TraRa.] 

triple - crowned, a. Having three 
crowns ; wearing a triple crown, as the Pope. 

triple-headed, a. Having three heads: 
as the triple-headed dog, Cerberus. 


triple-ingrain carpet, s. [THREE-PLY 
CARPET. ] ; 

triple-nerved, a. 

Bot. ; The same as TRIPLE-RIBBED (q.v.). 

triple-ribbed, «. . : 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having three ribs, of which 
the two lateral ones emerge from the middle 


trip’-lét, s. & a. 


one a little above its base. Akin to three- 
ribbed, in which, however, the three ribs are 
all unconnected and proceed from the base. 


triple-salt, s. 

Chem.: A name sometimes applied to salts 
containing three different bases, such as mi- 
crocosmic salt, Na(NH4)HPO,4. (Watts.) 


triple-star, s. 

Astron.: A star which, under a powerful 
telescope, is resolved into three, often of dif- 
ferent colours. y Andromede is a triple star. 
Its principal constituent is of the third magni- 
tude, and of an orange-yellow colour. The 
two others seem like a single one between the 
fifth and sixth magnitude; both are bluish. 
Of double stars a large number have been 
discovered, there being more than 3000 on 
record. Triple stars are rare, and quadruple 
stars still more so, though some are known. 
Among the triple stars the most conspicuous is 
one in the constellation Cancer, while Lyra 
yields us an example of a quadruple star. 
The stars here referred to evidently revolve 
around each other and form one system, 
their periods of rotation having been in some 
cases determined with a degree of exactness. 


triple-time, s. 

Music: Time of three beats, or three times 
three beats in a bar, indicated in the signature 
of the movement, thus #= three minims (or 
their equivalent in time value) in a bar; 
2= three quavers (or their equivalents in time) 
in a bar; with the less usual 2, 2, and ,& 
signatures, which mark what is usually called 
Compound Triple-time. 


* triple-tree, s. The gallows, from the 
two posts and crossbeam of which it was com- 
posed, [TYBURN-TREE.] 

“ A wry mouth on the t7iple-tree puts an end to al 

discourse about us.”—7. Brown ; Works, iii. 63. 

*triple-turned, a. Three times faith- 
less ; thrice faithless. (Shakesp.: Antony & 
Cleopatra, iv. 12.) 


trip’-le (le as el), v.t. & 1. [TRrPxe, a.) 


A. Transitive: 
1. To make treble, threefold, or thrice as 
much, as many, or as great ; to treble. 


“The rents of many highland estates have been 
ene au quadrupled."—Smith: Wealth of Nations, 
«Cho ids 


2. To be three times as great or as many. 


“Their losse . , . did triple ours, as well in quality 
as in quantity."—Hackluyt : Voyages, ti. 140. 


B. Intrans.: To increase threefold. 
[From triple, as dowblet from 
double.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A collection or set of three things of a 
kind, or three united. 

2, One of three children at a birth. (Collog.) 

3. (Pl.): Three children at a birth. 

IL. Technically : 


1. Music: A group of three notes performed 
in the time of two. The triplet is generally 
indicated by a slur and the figure 3. 


TRIPLET, 


2. Optics: Any arrangement of three lense 
in combination, either as eye-piece or objective 

3. Poetry: Three verses or lines rhyming 
together. ‘ 

B. As adj.: Triple ; consisting of three. 

“T frequently make use of triplet rhymes, and for 
the same reason because they bound the sense; and, 
therefore, I generally join these two licenses together, 
and make the last verse of the triplet a Pindaric.”— 
Dryden : Virgil; dineid. (Dedic.) 

trip’-léx, s. [Lat.=threefold.] [TRIPLIcaTE.] 

Music : 

1, The name originally given to a third part 
when added to two other parts, one of which 
was a canto fermo, the other a counterpoint. 
This additional part was generally the upper 
part, hence the word treble or triplex came 
to be applied to the canto primo. 

2. A motet or other composition in three 
parts. ? 

8. Triple-time. : 

“The triplexis i "—Shakesp. : 

Q he eemely good tripping measure. '—Shakesp. : 


. fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», ce =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


° 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


a 


, 
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: trip’-li-cate, * trip-li-cat, a. & s. (Lat. Fairfield County, Connecticut, associated with many other places. It is employed for polish- 


triplicatus, pa. par. of triplico=to make 
threefold, to treble, from triplex, genit. triplicis 
threefold, treble, from tri= three, and plico 
= to fold, to weave.) 


A. As adjective: 
4 1. Made thrice as much ; ; trebled, threefold. 
* 2. Three in number. 


"Which brought certain expeditions triplicat ; the 
one unto the prothonotary Gambora, the other ‘unto 
Gregory de Lace, and the third unto me,.”—Burnet : 
Records, vol. i., bk. ii., No, 4. 


j B. As substantive : 
7 *1, Something consisting or composed of 
three parts or divisions. 


* tri; one of pleasure knows dangerous as well 
ri ag, he 1 features.”—Seribner's Magazine, Aug., 


er =e 


two others of the same kind. 


triplicate-ratio, s. 

+ Math. : The ratio of the cubes of two quan- 
tities : thus the triplicate ratio of a to 6 is 
=. Similar volumes are to each other in the 
ratio of their homologous lines. 


triplicate-ternate, a. 
4 Bot. : Thrice ternate ; triternate. 


, trip-li-ca/-tion, s. ([Lat. triplicatio, from 
p Sees pa. par. of triplico = to treble.] 
Ord. Lang.: The act of trebling or making 
threefold, or adding three together. 


“ Tyriplication of the same diameter of one hundred 
and twenty.”—Glanvill ; Scepsis, 


2. Civil Law; The same as SuR-REJOINDER 
in common law (q.v.). 


tri-pli¢’ --ty, s. (Fr. triplicité, from Lat. 
triples, genit, triplicis = triple.] 
1. Ord. Lang.’: The quality or state of being 
triple or threefold ; trebleness. 


“ Affect not duplicities nor triplicities, nor any cer- 
tain number of parts in your division of things,”— 
Watts : Logic. 


2, Astrol.: The division of the signs accord- 
ing to the number of the elements, each divi- 
sion consisting of three signs. [TRIGON.] 


trip -li-cds'-tate, trip’-li-nérved, a. 
 [Lat. triplex, genit. triplicis = threefold, and 
Eng. costate; nerved.] 
Bot. ; Triple-ribbed (q.v.) ; triply ribbed. 


trip’—lite, s. (Gr. rprmAods (triplous) = three- 
* fold ; suff. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. eisenpecherz, triplit ; 
Fr. manganese phosphate ferrifere.] 
Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
only in imperfect crystals. Hardness, 4 to 
; 55; sp. gr. 3°44 to 3°8; lustre, resinous to 
adamantine ; colour, shades of brown to miaekee 
streak, yellowish-gray to brown. Compos. 
phosphoric acid, 32°7 ; protoxide of iron, 1 6; 
‘protoxide of manganese, 32°2; iron, 6°4; 
magnesium, 1°8 ; calcium, 1°5 ; fluorine, 88= 
100, which corresponds with the typical for- 
mula 3ROPO; + RF. 


trip-ld-blas’-tic, a. [Gr. rpimdods (triplous) 
= threefold, triple, and BAaords (blastos) =a 
sprout, shoot, or sucker. } 


Embryol. : Of, belonging, or relating to the 
triple atvikion in the blastoderm outside the 
Te in the ovum of mammals, birds, &c. 
Previous to segmentation the blastoderm is 
single, then a bilaminar arrangement arises ; 
: fin y it separates into outer, mifldle, and 
inner blastodermic membranes: the ectoderm, 
mesoderm, and endoderm; called by Foster 
and Balfour the epiblast, mesoblast, and hy- 
poblast. (Quain.) 


trip’-l0-clase, s. [Gr. tpurdods (triplous) = 
sable and xAdovs (Klasis) = cleavage; Ger. 


: et A third paper or thing corresponding to 


Min. : The same as THOMSONITE (q.v.). 


tr (p-16-i-dite, s. [Eng. triplite; Gr. eléos 
idos) = form, and suff, -ite (Min.).]- 
_Min.: A monoclinic mineral, occurring in 
si erystals, also fibrous, divergent, mass- 
erystals with vertical striations. Hard- 
45 to 5; sp. gr. 3°697 ; lustre, vitreous 
Staenantine 3 colour, yellowish to reddish 
wn, wine-yellow, hyacinth-red; streak, 
sh white ; fracture, sub-conchoidal. Com. 
ony a hosphorie acid, 31°91; protoxide of 
"18 ; protoxide of manganese, ony, ; 
4:05 = 100. Formula, RgP20; 
R=Fe,Mn. Found at 


various other minerals new to science, in a 
vein of albite-granite. 


trip’-10-py, s. [Gr. rtpimdods (triplous) = 
threefold, and ow (ops) = the eye.] 

Optics & Pathol.; An affection of the eye 
which causes objects to be seen triple. It is 
much rarer than diplopy (q.v.), and the third 
image is oxceedingly faint. (Ganot.) 


trip’-ly, adv. (Eng. tripl(e), a.; -ly.] In a 
triple manner or degree ; trebly. 


triply-ribbed, a. 


tri-pod, * tri-pode, s. & a. (Lat. tripus, 

genit. tripodis, from Gr, tptrous (tripous), 
genit. rpimodos (tripodos) = three-footed, a 
tripod, from tpr- (tri-) = three, and rovs (pous), 
genit modes (podes) =a foot; Sp. & Ital, tri- 
pode.) — 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A three-legged seat or table. 


2. A pot or caldron used for boiling meat, 
and either raised upon a three-legged frame 
or stand, or made with three feet in the same 
piece with itself. 


3. A three-legged support for a table, chair, 
surveyor’s compass, candelabrum, brazier, or 
other object. 


IL Class. <Antig.: A 
bronze altar, having 
three legs or feet, and fre- 
quently also three rings 
at the top to serve as 
handles. <A tripod was 
one of the attributes of 
Apollo, and originated in 
the custom of seating the 
pythoness, or prophesy- 
ing priestess, in a triple- 
footed seat, over the 
yapour which ascended 
from a mystic cavern at 
Delphi, and which was 
believed to have the 
power of producing sa- 
cred inspiration, and the 
ability of foretelling 
future events. Highly 
ornamented tripods of 
similar form, made of pre- 
cious pees sf yee given ee ae 
as prizes at the Pythian pals . 
games and elsewhere, and pees eer tacsices 
were frequently placed as 
votive oiferings in the temples, 

“ Within the circle arms and tripods lie,” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid v. 146. 
B. As adjective: 
1. Having three legs or supports. 


“ These tri . dolmens , . . never had, or could 
Aare had, walls.” "Fergusson: Rude Stone Monuments, 
p. 45. 


(TRIPLE-RIBBED.] 


TRIPOD. 


a. Caldron of thin 
bronze, supposed to 
increase the force of 
the prophetic sounds 
which came from the 


2. Three feet long. 
“Its tripod sentences tired my ear."—Miss Edge- 
worth: Helen, ch. vii. 
¥ Tripod of life: 
Physiol. : The term used by Bichat for the 
reels heart, and lungs. 


* tri-po'-di-an, s. [See def.] 
Music: An ancient stringed instrument 
in form resembling the Delphic tripod, whence 
its name. 


trip’-0-dy, s. [TR1Pop.] 
Pros. : A series of three feet, 


* tri-point’-éd, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
pointed.) Having three points. 


“ The tripointed wrathfull violence of the dead dart.” 
Sylvester : The Lawe, 487. 


trip'’-6-li, trip’-d-lite, s. [After Tripoli, 
in North Africa, where it occurs in consider- 
able amount ; Ger. tripel.] 

1, Min. & Petrol. : 
shown by Ehrenberg to consist almost wholly 
of the cast-off shells of Diatoms. Sometimes 
found in deposits of considerable thickness, 
and extending over many miles of country ; 
mostly earthy, but sometimes very hard and 
compact. 

2. Geol. & Palceont. : The diatoms in a stra- 
tum of Tripoli at Bilin in Bohemia, where it 
is fourteen feet thick, are mainly of the 
genus Gaillonella (q.v.). 


3. Comm. : Tripoli was first imported from 


A siliceous deposit, first - 


Tripoli itself,*but has since been found in | 


ing metals, marbles, glass, and other hard 
bodies, [TRIPOLI-POWDER.] 


tripoli- powder, s. <A _ pulverulent 
substance imported from Germany to be 
used as material for the polishing of steel. 
Like tripoli, it is composed mainly of dia- 
toms. 


tripoli-slate, s 

Petrol. ; A tripolite (q.v.) which, from vary- 
ing causes, has assumed a laminated or slaty 
texture, Sometimes contains much clay, &c. 


Trip’-d-line, a. [See def.] 
1. Of or pertaining to Tripoli, a state and 
city in North Africa, 
2. Pertaining to the mineral tripoli. 


Tri-pol’-i-tan, a. & s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Relating or belonging to the 
town or state of Tripoli. 
B. As subst.; A native or inhabitant of 
Tripoli. 


trip’-0-ly, s. 


tri-pos, s. [TRIPoD.] 
* 1. A tripod (q.v.). 
“ And from the tripos rushed a bellowing sound.” 
yden: Virgil; inetd iii. 124. 

2. In Cambridge University, a word dating 
from the sixteenth century, and used succes- 
sively in a number of different senses. At 
first it was applied to the stool on which the 
champion of the University sat. at the dispu- 
tations held at the admission of Bachelors of 
Arts to their degree; then it was transferred 
to the Bachelor himself; still later to the 
humorous, or, in some cases, scurrilous, speech 
with which ‘-Mr. Tripos” opened the proceed- 
ings, and to the verses of the Bachelors at the 
Acts. The honours-lists were printed (about 
1747-8) on the backs of these verses, and so 
tripos came to mean an honour-list, and, last 
of all, the examination itself. Until the year 
1824 there was only one tripos, the Mathe- 
matical ; and up to 1850 only those who had 
obtained honours in mathematics were ad- 
mitted to the Classical examination. The 
degree was not given for that examination till 
a few years later. 


“Such interest as is now attached to them belongs 
rather to the verses than to the list of the several 
triposes (for the name has now at last come to ats 
degree examinations) which have been caueed ated 
already severally.”—C. Wordsworth: Schole 
mice, p. 20, 


trip’-pant, a. (Trip, v.] 
Her. : A term applied to © 
beasts of chase, as passant 
is to beasts of prey, &c. 
The animal is represented 
with the right foot lifted 
up, and the other three, as 
it were, upon the ground, 
as if trotting. Counter 
trippant is when two ani- 
mals are borne trippant contrary ways, as if 
passing each other out of the field. 


[Etym. doubtful.] A small piece 


(TRIPOLI) 


TRIPPANT. 


* trippe, s. 
(of cheese). 
“ A goddes kichel, or a trippe of cheese,” 
Chaucer; C. 7., 7,829. 
trip’-pér, s. (Eng. trip, v., -er.] 
1, One who trips or mee nimbly; one 
who trips or trips up; a dancer, 


“ Begone, ye sylvan trippers of the green | 
Fly after night, and overtake the moon.” 
Dryden: King Arthur, iv. L 
2. A street-railway i hae who works, and 
is paid, by the trip. (U. S. Local.) 


3. An excursionist. 
{ Often in the compound cheap-tripper. 


tripper-up, s. (See extract.) 

“Mr, Wynne E. Baxter has probably, through his 
vocation, as saree an acquaintance with the seamy 
side of metropolitan life as most people, yet even he 
was puzzled when a witness at the East End inquest 
yesterday alluded to ‘txippers-up,' as though everyone 
should know them as they would bakers, bu’ Ts, 
Srocer, or other tradesmen. To the Coroner's 
plexed Hdl ‘What is that?’ Inspector 
answe! A man who trips you up and robs you. 
If you THis a noise they jump on you.'"—D 
Chronicle, Nov, 18, 1887. 


trip’-pét, s. [Trrr.] 
Mach.: A projection intended to strike 
some object at regularly recurrent intervals. 
A cam, lifter, toe, wiper, foot, &c. 


| trip’-piag, pr. par., a., & s, (TRIP, v.] 
A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
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B. As adjective : 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Quick, nimble, lively. 
(See extract under TRIPLEX, 3.) 

2. Her. : The same as TRIPPANT (q.V.). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act or state of one who trips. 

* 2. A light dance. 


“ Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod.” 


Milton; Comus, 961. 
tripping-line, s. 
Naut.: A rope used in lifting a spar while 
disengaging it from its usual attachments, 
previous to sending it down. 


tripping-valve, s. A valye moved re- 
currently by the contact of some other part 
of the machinery. 


trip’-ping-ly, * trip-ping-lie, adv. [Eng. 
tripping; -ly.) Ina tripping manner; with a 
light, nimble, and quick step; nimbly; with 
rapid but clear enunciation ; fluently. 
“‘ And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly.” 
Shakesp : Midsummer Night's Dream, ¥. 2. 
t trip’-pist, s. ([Eng. trip, v.; -ist.] One 
who goes ona trip; an excursionist. (Modern 
slang.) 


“With returning appetite came the desire to the 
convivial ocean trippists to set sail again for the Medi- 
terranean.”— Modern Society, Jan. 16, 1886, p, 117, 


tripp’-ké-ite, s. [After Dr. Paul Trippke, 
the mineralogist ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A mineral of uncertain chemical 
composition, occurring in small, brilliant erys- 
tals with olivenite, in cavities in cuprite, at 
Copiapo, Chili. Crystallization, tetragonal ; 
colour, bluish green. A qualitative examina- 
tion showed that it was essentially an arsenite 
of copper, with the suggested formula (nCuO, 
AsO); but, in the opinion of E. 8. Dana, it 
probably requires a further chemical investi- 
gation. 


trip-sa-ciim, s. [Gr. zpiys (tripsis) = rub- 
bing, friction ; tp/Bw (tribo) = to rub.] 

Bot.: A genus of Rottboellee, from the 
warmer parts of North America. Spikes soli- 
tary or three together, the upper male, the 
lower female ; male glume two-flowered, female 
one-flowered. Tripsacum dactyloides, the 
Buffalo-grass of the United States and the 
Gama-grass of Mexico, is highly valued as 
fodder. 


trip’-sis, s. [Gr., from zp/Bw (tribd) to rub.) 
*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of reducing a sub- 
stance to powder ; trituration. 
2. Med.: The process of shampooing (q.v.). 


trip’-tér-ous, a. [Triprerus.] Three-winged. 
(Said of a leaf.) 


trip’-tér-ts, §. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. mrepdv 
(pteron) =a feather, a wing, anything wing- 
like.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Fishes, order Sauro- 
dipterini, with one British species, from the 
Lower Devonian of Orkney. 


trip-tér-ys-i-tm, s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. 
mrepvy.ov ( pterugion) = a fin.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Blenniide, with nume- 
rous species from tropical seas, the Mediter- 
ranean, Australia, and New Zealand. There 
are three distinct dorsal fins, the two anterior 
spinous. 


trip’-tich, s. 


trip-til’-i-on, s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr, mridov 
(ptilon) = a feather ; so named from the three 
divisions of the pappus.] 

Bot. : Agenus of Nassaviee. Pretty annual 
Composites, sometimes cultivated in English 
gardens. They are used in South America, 
on account of their dryness, as everlasting 
flowers, 


trip-tol-é-mee'-a, s. [Named after Tper- 
ToAenos (T'riptolemos), an Hleusinian, who 
spread the worship of Demeter, and was said 
to have invented the plough. ] 


Bot.: An old genus of Dalbergiez, reduced 
by Bentham to a sub-genus of Dalbergia. 
Known species three, all from Brazil. Trees 
or woody climbers, with unequally-pinnate 
leaves. The species were formerly believed 
to yield the rosewood of commerce. Now the 
greater part of it is known to come from 
Dalbergia nigra. 


(TRIPTYCH.] 


trippingly—trisection 


*trip’-tote, s. [Lat. triptotwm, from Gr. 
tpintwrov (triptoton), from rpc- (tri-) = three, 
and mrwrds (ptotos) = falling ; mrwocs (ptosis) 
=a grammatical case of a word.] 

Gram.: A noun having three cases only, 


trip’-tych, * trip'-tych-6n, s. [Gr. zpiz- 
tuxov (triptwchon), from tpr- (trt-) = three, and 
mrvé (ptux), genit. mrvxéds (piuchos) = a fold, a 
folding. ] 

1. A writing tablet in three parts, two of 
which might be folded over the middle part ; 
hence, sometimes, a book or treatise in three 
parts or sections, 

2. A picture, carv- 
ing, or other repre- 
sentation, generally 
on panel, with two 
hanging doors or 
leaves, by which it 
could be closed in 
front. Triptychs 
were constructed of 
various materials 
and dimensions; 
ivory and enamelled 
triptychs were 
adorned with sacred 
subjects and em- 
blems. They were 
frequently used for 
altar-pieces. The central figure is usually 
complete in itself. The subsidiary designs on 
either side of it are smaller, and frequently 
correspond in size and shape to one-half of the 
principal picture. 


TRIPTYCH. 


+ tri-pu-di-a-ry, «.  [Lat. tripudiwm = 
measured stamping, a leaping, a solemn re- 
ligious dance.] Pertaining to dancing; per- 
formed by dancing. 


“And Claudius Pulcher underwent the like suc- 
cesses, when he contemued the tripudiary augura- 
tions. ’"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. xi 


+ tri-pu-di-ate, v.i. [Lat. tripudiatun, 
sup. of tripudio = to leap, to dance.] To 
dance. 


* tri-pu-di-a/-tion, s. 
act of dancing. 


“The soule of man. . 
of the cogitations, which is that tripudiation of the 
nymphs."—Bacon : On Learning, bk. ii., ch. xiii. 


tri-pyr’-a-mid, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 


pyramid (q.v.).] A kind of spar composed 
of three-sided pyramids. 


[TRIPUDIATE.] The 


. dances to the musicall aires 


tri-que'-tra (pl. tri-que’-tre), s.  [Lat. 
triquetra = a triangle.] 

1. Anat. (Pl.): Small, irregularly -shaped 
pieces of bone, principally in the occipito- 
parietal suture. First observed by Wormius, 
whence they are often called Wormian Bones. 

2. Arch.: An interlaced ornament, of fre- 
quent occurrence on early northern monu- 
ments. 


tri-qué’-trous, * tri-qué’-tral, a. [Lat. 
triquetrus = triangular. } 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Three-sided, triangular ; 
having three plane or concave sides. 
2. Bot.: Having three sides or angles. 
Three-edged (q.v.). 


tri-ra/-di-ate, tri-ra’-di-at-éd, «a. [Pref. 
tri-. and Eng. radiate, radiated.) Having 
thres rays. (Owen.) 


tri-réct-an’-—gu-lar, a. (Pref. tri-, and 
Eng. rectangular.) Applied to a spherical 
triangle, whose angles are all right angles. 


tri-réme, s. [Lat. triremis=(s.) a trireme, 
(a.) having three banks of oars: tri = three, 
and remus = an oar; Fr. triréme; Sp. & Ital. 
trireme.] 

Class. Antig.: A galley or vessel having 
three ranks or benches of oars on each side, 
a common class of war-ship among the ancient 
Romans, Greeks, Carthaginians, &c. They 
were also provided with large square sails, 
which could be raised during a fair wind, to 
relieve the rowers. When two ships engaged, 
if tolerably well matched, the great object 
aimed at by each was, either by running up 
suddenly alongside of the enemy, to sweep 
away or disable a large number of his oars, 
or, by bearing down at speed, to drive the 
beak full into his side or quarter, in which 


case the planks were generally stove in, and | 


the ‘vessel went down. But if one of the 
parties was so decidedly inferior in seaman- 


ship as to be unable to cope with his am 
tagonist in such manceuvres, he endeavoured, 
as he approached, to grapple with him, and 


TRIREME, 


From an ancient fresco of the flight of Helen and 
Paris, discovered early in the eighteenth century in 
the Farnese Gardens, Rome. 


then the result was decided, as upon land, by 
the numbers and bravery of the combatants. 


“‘Some indeed fancy a different original of these 
names, as that in the triremes, for example, either 
that there were three banks one after the other on a 
level, or three rowers sat upon one bank; or else three 
men tugged all together at one oar; but this is con- 
trary, not only to the authority of the classicks, but 
to the figures of the trizemes still appearing in ancient 
papa ureenes '—Kennet; Antiquities of Rome, pt. ii., 

. iv. 


tri-rhom-boid’-al, a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
rhomboidal.| Having the form of three 
rhombs. 


* tri-sac-ra-mén-tar’-i-an, s. 
and Eng. sacramentarian.] 
Church Hist.: A controversial name given 
to those Reforniers who maintained that the 
sacraments of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and Penance were necessary to salvation. 
This opinion was held by some Lutherans at 
Leipsic, and was advocated in England in the 
Institution of a Christian Man, published in 
1536. 


tris-ag’-i-6n, s. [Gr. neut. of zpurdy.os (tris- 

agios) = thrice holy: pts (tris) = three, and 

ay.os (hagios) = holy.] One of the doxologies 

of the Eastern Church, repeated in the form 

of versicle and responses by the choir in 

certain parts of the liturgy, and so called 

from the triple recurrence in it of the word 
hagios = holy. 

“ Hereto agrees the seraphical hym, called the trisa- 

gion, eh holy, &c., that used to be sung in all 


churches throughout the Christian world."—Bp, Bull: 
Works, iii. 968, 


Tri-s¢il’-i-de, s. pl. (Eccles. Lat., from Gr. 
tps (tris), and oxigw (schizo) = to cut.) 
Church Hist.: A sect of Sabellian heretics, 
mentioned by St. Augustine as maintaining 
the opinion that the Divine nature is com- 
posed of three parts, one of which is named 
the Father, the second the Son, and the third 
the Holy Ghost ; and that the union of these 
parts constitutes the Trinity. (Blunt.) 


[Pref. tri-, 


trise, v.t. [TRICE] 
Naut. : To haul and tie up; to trice. 


“Did softly trise them with long pulleys fastened to 
the beams.—WNorth : Plutarch ; Kumenes. 


tri-séct’, v.t. (Lat. tri=three, and sectus, 
pa. par. of seco=to cut.] To cut or divide 
into three equal parts. 


“Could Inot... by adding water have bisected or 
trisected a drop."—De Quincey : Opiwm-eater, p. 129, 


tri-séct’-ed, pa. par. ora. [TRISECT.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot. : Trifid ; triparted (q.v.). 


tri-séc-tion, s. [Lat. tri = three, and sectio 
=a cutting, a section.) The division or 
cutting of anything into three parts; specif., 
in geometry, the division of an angle into 
three equal parts. The trisection of an angle 
is a problem of great celebrity amongst the 
ancient mathematicians. It belongs to the 
same class of problems as the duplication of 
the cube, and the insertion of two geometrical 

. means between two given lines. Like them, 
it has hitherto been found beyond the range 
of elementary geometry; but it may be 
effected by means of the conie sections, and 
some other curves, as the conchoid, quad 
ratrix, &e. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, ctire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0 = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


> 


"Ti 


trisepalous—trithing 
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tri-sé’-pal-oiis, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
0us. 


Bot. (Of a calyx): Consisting of three sepals. 
tri-sér-i-al, tri-sér’-i-ate, a. (Pref. tri-, 
and Eng. serial, seriate (q.v.). | 


Bot.: Arranged in three rows, which are 
not necessarily opposite to each other; tri- 


farious. 
tri-se’-tiim, s. (Pref. tri-, and Lat. seta=a 
thick, stiff hair.] 


Bot.: A sub-genus of Avena. Perennial 

sses, with the spikelets compressed, the 

owest flower bisexual ; fruit glabrous, deeply 

furrowed, free. British species one, Avena 

(Trisetum) flavescens, the Golden Oat or Yellow 

. Oat-grass. (Sir J. Hooker.) It is common in 
rich pastures, and is a favourite of sheep. 


* tris-hag’-i-on, s. [TrRisacion.] 


‘-miis, s. [Gr. tpuouds (trismos) = the 
making a shrill noise.] 

Pathol.: Lockjaw, a variety of tetanus, 
marked by spastic rigidity of the muscles of 
the lower jaw. Two kinds are usually dis- 
tinguished : Trismus nascentiwm, which often 
attacks infants soon after birth, and trau- 
matic trismus, which may arise from a cold 
or a wound, and attacks persons of all ages. 


tris-6c-ta-hé’-dron, s. [Gr. zpis (tris)= 
thrice, and Eng. octahedron (q.v.). | 
Geom.: A solid bounded by twenty-four 
a faces, three corresponding to each face 
of an octahedron. 


tri-spast, tri-spas’-ton, s. [Gr. zp.- (tri-) 
= three, and omdw (spad) = to draw.] 
Mech. : A tackle with three blocks. 


tri-spér’-mois, «. (Pref. tri-; Gr. omépua 
(sperma) = seed, and Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. (Of an ovary, a frwit, or a cell): Having 
three seeds. 


tri-splanch’-nic, a. 
splanchnic (q.v.). | 
Anat.: Of or belonging to the sympathetic 
nerve, which distributes its branches to the 
organs in the three great splanchnic cavities, 
the head, the chest, and the abdomen. 


_ tri-spor-ic, a. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. omépos 
(sporos), oropa (spora) = a seed.] 
Bot. : Having three spores. 


*trist, a. ([Fr. triste, from Lat, tristis.] Sad, 
‘sorrowful, gloomy. 
“ Amazed, ashamed, disgraced, sad, silent, trist, 
Alone he would all day in darknesse sit.” 
Fuirefax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, xiii. 29. 
tris-ta/-ni-a, s. [Named by Robert Brown 
after M. Tristan, a French botanist.] 

Bot.: A’genus of Leptospermee. Leaves 
linear; flowers yellow; petals five ; stamens 
in five parcels. Australian shrubs, sometimes 
cultivated in greenhouses. 


*triste, s. [TRyst.] 
* triste, v.t. & i. [TRust.] 
tri-stém’-ma, s. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. oréupo 


@temma) = a wreath, a garland.) 


Bot.: A genus of Melastomex. Tropical 
African shrubs, with quadrangular stems, 
involucrate heads of flowers, and a four or 


(Pref. tri-, and Eng. 


five-celled, baccate fruit. The berries of Tri- |. 


stemma virusanum are given in the Mauritius 
as a remedy for syphilis. 


neck of veal.”"—Lamb : South Sea House, 


*trist'-fil-1¥, adv. (Eng. tristful; -ly.] 
Sadly, sorrowfully. 


_ tri-stich’-i-iis, s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. orixos 
(stichos) = a row, order, or line.] 

Paleont. : A genus of fossil fishes. Known 
Tt es two, from the Coal Measures near 
Glasgow, in Scotland, and Fermanagh, in 
 Treland. (Agassiz.) 


-ti-chop’-tér-iis, s. [Gr. rpiotixos 
os) = in three rows, and mrepor (pteron) 
fin.] [TRisticnovs.] : 
-aleont.: A genus of Holoptychiide 
ome authorities placed with ie Rhian. 
ide), from the Old Red Sandstone. 


shan. 


*trist/-fuil, a. (Eng. trist; -ful(l).] Sad, 
sorrowful, gloomy, melancholy. 
“ His visage clearing upa little over his roast’ 


tris’-tich-ois, a. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. orixos 
(stichos) = a row, order, line.] 

Bot, ; Arranged on the stem in three vertical 
rows. Used of arrangement or phyllotaxis of 
leaves on the stems of grasses. If measure- 
ment be made from any leaf one-third round 
the stem, a second leaf is just above the point 
reached ; if another third be measured, there 
will be a third leaf above ; and, if the remain- 
ing third be measured, there will be a fourth 
leaf just above the first. Thus, when there 
are a sufficient number of leaves to show the 
phyllotaxis, they will be found to be inserted, 
as defined, in three vertical rows. 


* tris-ti’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. (Lat. tris- 
titia, from tristis = sad.] To make sad. 
“Nor is there any whom calamity doth so much 
tristitiate as that he never sees the flashes of some 
warming joy."—Feltham ; #esolves, pt. i,, res. 41. 


tris-to-ma, s. [Gr. rpicrouos (tristomos) = 
-three-mouthed: pref. tri-, and Gr. oroua 
(stoma) = the mouth.] 


Zool.: The typical genus of Tristomide 
(q.v.). Body consisting of a broad and flat 
disk, having behind its inferior face a large 
cartilaginous sucker. Tristoma coccinewm, a 
species of an inch or more in breadth, and of a 
lively red colour, is attached to the gills of 
many fishes in the Mediterranean. : 


tris-tom’-i-deag, s. pl. [Pref. tristom(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Trematoda, furnished 
with three suckers, two small ones at the an- 
terior extremity, with the mouth between 
them, and a larger one at the posterior ex- 


tremity. They are chiefly parasitic on the 
gills of fishes. 
Tristram, s. [See def.] 


Mythol. : A Cornish hero, one of the Knights 
of the Round Table. 


Tristram’s book, s. Any book on hunt- 
ing or hawking. 


Tristram’s knot, s. 
Bot. : Cannabis sativa. (Britten & Holland.) 


* trist’-y, a. (Lat. tristis.) Sad, sorrowful, 
dejected. 


‘The king was tristy and heavy of cheer.” 
Ashmole: Theatrum_Chemicum, p. 264. 


tri’-siul, tri-sii-la, s. [Sansc.] 

Buddhism: An ornament very commonly 
occurring in old Buddhist sculpture, on old 
coins, &c. Its meaning is not ascertained. 
According to Rémusat, it represents the five 
elements of the 
material universe, 
and General Cun- 
ningham comes to 
the same conclu- 
sion, though by a 
different process. 
(See extract.) 


“The Trisul would 
be the emblem of 
Buddha himself. 
Just as the cross is 
placed on the altar 
of the Christian Churches, on the eae und every- 
where about the building, to signify Christ or Chris- 
tianity, so this emblem may have been used to signify 
the founder of the religion at a time when personal 
representations of him were not known,”—Fergusson : 
Tree & Serpent Worship, p. 115. 


* tri-sile, * tri-stilk, s. & a. [Lat. tri- 
sulcus, from tri= three, and sulcus =a furrow. ] 
A, As subst. : Something having three forks ; 


a trident. 


“Consider the thzeefold effect of Jupiter's triswik, 
to burn, discuss, and terebrate.”"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


B. As adj.: Three-forked; having three 
tines or teeth. 
“Jupiter confound me with his trisulk lightning,”— 
Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. ii., ch. xxxii. 
*tri-sil-cate, a. 
forks ; tridentate. 
“That hurls the bolt trisuleate.” 
Percy: Reliques; St. George for England, 
tri-syl-lab-ic, tri-syl-lab-ic-al, a. 
(Pref. tri-, and Eng. syllabic, syllabical.] Of 
or pertaining to a trisyllable ; consisting of 
three syllables. 
tri-syl-lab’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. trisyl- 
labical ; -ly.] In the manner of a trisyllable ; 
in three syllables. : 
tri-syl-la-ble, s. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
syllable (q.v.).] A word consisting of three 
syllables. 


AS 


DY, 


TRISUL, 


(Trisutc.] Having three 


trite, a. (Lat. tritus, pa. par. of tero= to rub, 

to wear.] Used until it has become worn out, 

and so lost its novelty and freshness ; hack- 
neyed, commonplace, stale. 

‘To many perhaps it may seem vulgar and trite; 

so that discourse thereon, like a story often told, may 


be nauseous to their ears,”—Burrow : Sermons, vol. iil, 
ser. 36, 


trit-é-lei’-a, trit-6-1é’-ja (j as y), s. 
(Pref. tri- = three, and réAecos (teleios) = com- 
plete. Named from the completely ternary 
arrangement of the parts.] 


Bot. : A genus of Scillee. Perianth salver- 
shaped, the limb: six-parted ; stamens six, in 
two rows; stigma three-lobed ; seeds many. 
American liliaceous plants, with blue or white 
flowers. ; 


trite’-ly, adv. (Eng. trite; -ly.] Ina trite or 
commonplace manner ; stalely. 
“T grant it to bea tritely vulgar saying, but it haa 
ae hing to do with truth."—Daily Telegraph, 
ct. 14, 1885. 


trite’-néss, s. [Eng. trite ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being trite, commonplace, or hack- 
neyed ; staleness. 


“Sermons which, while they ee the gospel to 


the poor, disgust not the fastidious ear of modern 


elegance by triteness or vulgarity.”"—Wrangham: Ser- 
mons. (Pref.) 


tri-tér’-nate, a. 
nate (q.V.). ] 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having the common petiole 
divided into three secondary petioles, each of 
which is again sub-divided into three ternary 
petioles, each bearing three leaflets, as the 
leaf of Epimediwm alpinum. 


tri-the-igm, s. [Eccles. Lat. tritheismus.] 

Church Hist.: The doctrine which teaches 
that there are three Gods, instead of three 
Persons in the Godhead. According to Cyril 
of Jerusalem this teaching was introduced by 
the Gnostics in the second century. In the 
sixth century a prone doctrine of Tri- 
theism was formulated by Ascusnages, of Con- 
stantinople, who was banished for his heresy 
by Justinian. The opinions of Ascusnages 
were adopted by one of his pupils, Philoponus, 
who founded a sect called after him. With 
Philoponus was associated for many years a 
bishop of Tarsus, named Conon, who differed 
from his friend on the subject of the resurrec- 
tion, and like him founded a sect, the Conon- 
ites, Tritheism was revived by Roscellinus, 
in the eleventh century, who taught that the 
name God was the abstract idea of a genus 
containing the three Persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. He was opposed 
by St. Anselm in his treatise de Fide Trini- 
tatis, and condemned by the Council of Sois- 
sons (A.D. 1092), where he recanted. In 1691 
the heresy was again revived. Dr. Sherlock, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, published A Vindication 
of the Doctrine of the Holy and Ever-blessed 
Trinity, in which he maintained that ‘‘ there 
are three infinite distinct minds and sub- 
stances in the Trinity,” and that ‘‘the Three 
Persons in the Trinity are three distinct 
infinite minds or substances.” Dr. South 
opposed the dean, and a long controversy 
ensued. In 1695, in a sermon before the 
University of Oxford, the preacher maintained 
the theory of Dr. Sherlock, which was con- 
demned by the heads of houses as ‘“‘ false, 
impious, and heretical.” A controversy fol- 
lowed of so serious a character that it was 
suppressed by an Order in Council, and 
measures were taken to stop the publication 
of Antitrinitarian books, which had been 
issued in great numbers during the contro- 
versy. [HuTCHINSONIANS.] 


tri-thé-ist, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. theist.] 
One who believes in three distinct gods; an 
adherent of tritheism (q.v.). 


tri-thé -ist’-ic, tri-the-ist'-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. tritheist; -ic, -ical.) Pertaining or re- 
lating to tritheism. 


“The tritheistical argument appears then to be as 
ancient as the ditheistical.”—Bolingbroke: Essay 4. 


* tri-thé-ite, s. [Gr. rpc- (tri-) = three, and 
he a =god.] The same a8 TRITHEIST 
q.V,). 


*tri’-thing,:s. [A.8.] One of three divi- 
sions into which a shire or county was 
divided; a riding, as in Yorkshire, [Rrp1Na, 8.] 

“When a county is divided into three of these 
intermediate jurisdictions, Shey are called trithings, 
which were anciently governed by @ trithing-reeve.”— 

‘Akstone: Comment. (Introd.) 


[Pref. tri-, and Eng. ter- 


‘POUE, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, egfst. ph =f 


-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, 


-dle, &e, = bel, del. 
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* trithing-reeve, s. A governor of a 


trithing. 


tri-thi-on-ic, a. [Pref. tri-; Gr. dciov (theion) 
= sulphur, and suff. -ic.] Containing three 
atoms of sulphur in the acid. 


trithionic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hy 830g.  Sulphuretted hyposul- 
phuric acid. A limpid, inodorous liquid, 
having a sour and somewhat bitter taste, ob- 
tained by gently heating an aqueous solution 
of acid potassic sulphite with sulphur. It is 
permanent in the dilute state, but on attempt- 
ingto concentrate it, even in a vacuum, it de- 
composes, sulphurous oxide being evolved. 
The salts are but little known, and are very 
unstable. 


*trit'-ic-al, a. (Eng. trit(e); -ical.] Trite, 
commonplace, stale. 


“He appears from a tritical philosophy to have 
earried his uncommon credulity into our British, 
Roman, and Dano-Saxonarcheology,”— Warton: Hist, 
Kiddington. (Pref.) 


* trit'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tritical ; -ly.] In 
a trite or commonplace manner ; tritely. 


* trit'-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. tritical; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tritical or trite ; 
triteness. 


“Where there is not a triticalmess or mediocrity in 
the thought, it can never be sunk into the genuine 
and perfect bathos."—Pope: Martinus Scriblerus. 


¢ trit’-i-¢in, s. [Mod. Lat. tritic(wm) ; -in.] 
Chem. : The gluten of wheat. 


trit’i_ciim, s. (Lat. = wheat; according to 
Varro, from tritus, pa. par. of tero = to bruise. ] 
Bot.: Wheat, Wheat-grass ; a genus of Hordes 
or Hordeacee. Spikelets solitary, sessile, 
distichous, compressed; the sides, not the 
backs, of the glumes and florets, directed to 
the rachis, many-flowered. Empty glumes, 
two, unequal, shorter than the flowering 
glumes. Flowering glumes herbaceous, rigid, 
many-nerved or without nerves. Palea with 
ciliate nerves. Scales ovate, entire, ciliate ; 
stigmas subsessile ; ovary hairy at the top; 
fruit grooved. Known species twenty, from 
temperate regions. Some species are annual, 
others perennial Many botanists limit the 
genus Triticum to the first section, calling 
the second Agropyrum. Some of the species 
are widely distributed, that known as Couch 
Grass (7. repens) being among the most 
common, but the seeds of none of them 
except Wheat (T. vulgare) are of any value. 
The native country of wheat is not known. 
It has been generally supposed to be central 
Asia, and it has been reported as growing wild 
in Mesopotamia and elsewhere, but these 
reports lack proof. Of the other species T. 
canicum, the Fibrous-rooted Wheat-grass, is 
from one to three feet high, and is frequent 
in woods and on banks in Western Europe. 
T. junceum, the Rushy Sea Wheat-grass, is 
found on sandy sea shores, flowering in July 
and August. It bears large shining spikelets. 
Couch-grass (7. repens) is a troublesome weed, 
its creeping root stocks rendering it difficult to 
extirpate. In times of scarcity its roots have 
been employed as food, and also have been 
used as a source of beer, as a medicine, &c. 


tri-td-chor -ite, s. (Gr. rpiros (tritos) = 
third; xwpéw (choreo)= to follow, and suff. 
~ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A fibro-columnar mineral, having 
_its cleavage parallel to the direction of the 
fibres. Hardness, 3°5; sp. gr. 6°25; colour, 
blackish- to yellowish-brown.. An analysis 
yielded: vanadie acid, 24:41; arsenic acid, 
8°76; protoxide of lead, 53°90; protoxide of 
copper, 7°04; protoxide of zinc, 11:06 =100°17, 
having theapproximate formula RgV20g, where 


R=Pb,Cu,Zn. It is related to eusynchite 
and arzoxene (q.v.). 

tri-to’-ma, s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. tou (tome) 
=a cutting.) 


Dot.: A genus of Hemerocallexw. Fine aloe- 
like plants, but with grassy leaves; their in- 
florescence a spike of red or orange flowers, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Three or 
four are cultivated in English gardens, where 
they continue in flower till Jate in autumn. 
In winter they need the protection of a frame. 


1-td-mite, s. [Gr. rpirowos (tritomos) = 
thrice-cut ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min,: An isometric mineral of tetrahedral 
habit. Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr. 8°9 to 4°66; 


trithionic—triumph 


lustre, vitreous ; colour, brown ; streak, dirty 
yellowish-gray. Compos, doubtful, analyses 
varying much, one of the most careful yield- 
ing, SiQe, 15°88; SnOs, 0°74; TaOs5, ZrOe (?), 
8°63; Ceg03, 4°48; AloO3, 1°61; Feg03, 2°27 ; 
Mn20z, 0°49; CeO, 10°66; LaO,DiO, 44:05 ; 
YO, 0°42; MgO, 0°16 ; CaO, 6°41; BaO, 0°19; 
SrO, 0°71; NaO, 0°56; KO, 2:10; HO, 563 = 
99°49. Found in the island of Lamé, near 
Brevig, Norway, associated with leucophane 
and mosandrite in a syenite. 


Triton, s. [Lat., from Gr. Tpirwv (Triton) = 
a Triton.) 

1. Class. Mythol.: A powerful sea-deity, son 
of Poseidon (Neptune) by Amphitrite, or, ac- 
cording to some, by Sileno or Salacia. He 
dwelt with his father in a golden palace on 
the bottom of the sea. He could calm the 
ocean, and abate storms. He was generally 
represented as blowing a shell, and with a 
body above the waist like that of a man, and 
below like a dolphin. 
were called Tritons by the poets. 

“The hoarse alarm of 7riton's sounding shell.” 
Cowper: Nature Unimpaired by Time. 

2. Zoology : 

(1) A genus of Salamandrine, with sixteen 
species, widely distributed in temperate and 
sub-tropical regions. Body covered with 
warty tubercles, four toes on anterior, and 
five on posterior limbs, all without nails ; no 
parotids ; glandular pores above and behind 
the eyes, and a series of similar pores arranged 
longitudinally on each side of the body ; male 
with well-marked discontinuous crest on back 
and tail; tongue globular, partially free at 
the sides, free behind, where it is pointed. 
Sixteen species are known, found in the 
eastern United States, California, and Oregon, 
also in Europe, north Africa, China, and Japan. 
They are known under the popular name of 
Newt, or Eft, the Great Water Newt, including 
the Smooth Newt or Eft, the Marbled Newt, &c. 

(2) A genus of Mutrricide (Woodward), ac- 
cording to some other authorities, of Cassi- 
dide, with 100 recent species, from the West 
Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, India, China, 
the Pacific, and Western Australia, ranging 
from low water to ten or twenty fathoms, 
and one minute species has been dredged at 
fifty fathoms. The Great Triton (T. tritonis) 
is the conch blown as a trumpet by the Aus- 
tralian and Polynesian natives. Fossil species 
forty-five, from the Eocene of Britain, France, 
and Chili. 

(3).Any individual of either of the genera 
described above. [(1), (2).] 


{| A triton among the minnows: One greater 
than his fellows. (Cf, Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 
iii. 1.) 

tri-tone, s. [Gr. tpirovos (tritonos) = of three 
tones.] [ToNngE, s.] 

Music: An augmented fourth, containing 
three whole tones. The use of the tritone 
wasanciently forbidden in harmony or counter- 
point, as it was regarded in the light of what 
is called a false relation. It was not per- 
mitted to be employed in the upper note of 
one chord and the lower note of the following. 
In each case it was called mi contra fa (q.v.). 


tri-to’-ni-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from triton (q.v.).] 
1. Bot.: A genus of ‘Iridacew, About 
twenty-five species, all from Southern Africa, 
are cultivated in British green houses; they 
have yellow, orange, pink, red, blue, or green- 
ish flowers, and are handsome when in bloom. 
2. Zool.: The type-genus of Tritoniade 
(q.v.), with thirteen species, from Norway and 
Britain ; found under stones at low water to 
twenty-five fathoms. Animal elongated ; ten- 
tacles with branehed filaments; veil tuber- 
culated or digitated ; gills in a single series ; 
mouth with horny jaws, stomach simple. 


tri-td-ni-a- dz, * tri-tdn’-i-da, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. tritonia; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-id@.] 

Zool.; A genus of Tectibranchiata (q.v.), 
with nine genera (Woodward), to which Tate 
adds another, Hero. Animal with laminated, 
plumose, or papillose gills, arranged along 
the sides of the back; tentacles retractile 
into sheaths, lingual membrane with one 
central and numerous lateral teeth ; orifices 
on the right side. 


*tri-tén-i-de, s. pl. [TRiton1aD#&.] 
tri-tor’-i-tim, s. [TRiruRium.] 


tri-tox’-ide, s. 


* trit’-u-ra-ble, a. 


trit’-u-rate, v.t. 


Many of the sea-deities . 


* trit-u-ra-ture, s. 


tri-tir’-i-iim, tri-tor’-i-iim, s. 


trit’-yl, s. 
trit’-Yl-éne, s. 


tri-ty’-16-don, s. 


[Pref. tri-; t connect., and 
Eng. oxide.) 

Chem, : A term formerly used to denote the 
third in a series of oxides, the first and second 
terms of which were called protoxide and 
deutoxide, (Watts.) 


tri’-t0-z0-0-id, s. [Gr. zpéros (tritos) = third, 


and Eng. zooid.) 

Biol.: A zooid produced by fission from a 
deuterozooid ; a zooid of the third generation. 
[Zoo1p.] 


u {Fr.] [TrRiTuRATE.] 
Capable of being triturated or reduced to a fine 
powder by pounding, rubbing, or grinding. 
“ Triturable and reduceable into powder.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk, ii., ch. i. 


[Lat. tritwratus, pa. par. of 
tritwro = to thrash, to grind; tritura=a 
rubbing, chafing ; orig. fem. sing. of fut, part. 
of tero = to rub.) 

1, To rub, grind, bruise, or thrash. 

2. To rub or grind down to a very fine 
powder, finer than that produced by pulveri- 
zation. 


“Where the shore is low, the soil is commonly 
sandy, or rather composed of tritwrated coral.”—Oook : 
Third Voyage, bk, ii., ch. viii. 


trit-u-ra'-_tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. trituratus, 


pa. par. of tritwro = to triturate (q.v.).] The 
act of triturating or reducing to a very fine 
powder by grinding; the state of being 
triturated. 


“Tn poultry, the tritwration of the gizzard, and the 
gaatric juice, conspire in the work of digestion.”— 
Paley: Natural Theology, ch. x. 


[Eng. tritwrat(e) ; -wre.} 
A wearing by. rubbing or friction. 


* trit’-ure, s. [Lat. tritura.] [Triturare.] 


A rubbing or grinding. 


{TrI- 
TURATE.] A vessel for separating liquors of 
different densities. 


[Gr. rpiros (tritos)= third; suff. 
-yl.) [PROPYL ) 

[Eng. ¢trityl; -ene.] [Pro- 
PYLENE.] 


(Prefs. tri-, tylo-, and Gr. 
bdovs (odous), genit. dddvros (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Mammals, with one 
species, Tritylodon longevus, founded on 
remains transmitted by Dr. Exton from beds 
of Triassic (?) age in Thaba-chou, in Basuto- 
Jand, and described by Sir Richard Owen. 
Dentition: 1. 2—2, m.6—6. Its nearest allies 
are Microlestes (q.v.), and Stereognathus. 
(Quar. Jour. Geol, Soc., xl. 146-151.) 


tri-im-fét’-ta, s. [Named after John Trium- 


fetti, an Italian botanist and author.] 


Bot.: A genus of Grewidee. Annuals or peren- 
nials with stellate hairs. Leaves entire or 
palmately lobed ; flowers solitary or in axillary 
clusters, yellow; stamens ten, rarely five; 
fruit prickly, two- to five-celled. The fruit of 
Triumfetta annua is called in Jamaica the 
Parrakeet Bur, because parrakeets feed on 
them. In India they eat this and T. pilosa, 
while in times of scarcity T. rhomboidea, a 
third Indian species, is eaten by men. TJ. 
angulata has a soft and glossy fibre. 


tri-timph, *tri-umphe, s. [0. Fr. triumphe; 


Fr. triomphe, from Lat. triwumphum, aceus, of 
triumphus =a triumph ; cogn. with Gr. Optdy- 
Bos (thriambos) =a hymn to Bacchus, sung in 
festal processions in his honour ; Sp. & Port. 
triunfo; Ital. trionfo. Triwnph and trump 
are doublets.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Pomp of any kind. 
“When thou didst ride in triwmph th h the 
streets.” Shakesp,: 2 Henry V1,, ii, 4, 
* 2. A public festivity or exhibition of any 
kind; as an exhibition of masks, a tourna: 
ment, a pageant. 
“ Our daughter, 
In honour of whose birth these triumphs are.” 
Shakesp. » Pericles, ti. 2 
3. In the same sense as II. 


‘* Beforen his triwmphe walketh she 
With gilte chaines on hire necke honging.” 
Chaucer: C. 7',, 14,869 
4, The state of being victorious. 


“Hail to the chief, who in triwmph advances.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. 19. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », e@ = 6; ey = 4; qu= 


; x 7 2 
i* -. 


§ Victory, achievement, success, conquest, 
“That mingled envy and contempt with which the 
ignorant naturally regard the triwmphs of knowledge.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xii. 
6. Joy or exultation for success ; great glad- 
ness or rejoicing. 
“ Triton his trompet shrill before them blew, 
For goodly triumph and great iollyment.” 
Spenser: F. Q., TV. xi. 12 
: 7, Atrump-card. [Trump (1), 1.] 


“Let therefore euerie christian man and woman 
laie at these cards, that baer may haue and obtaine 
y he triwmph: you must marke also that the triwmph 
must applie to fetche home ynto him all the other 
| eardes, Whatsouer sute they be of.” —Latimer : Sermons 
5 - on the Card. 

* 8. A game at cards; ruff. 

“The game that wee will play at, shall be called the 
triumph, which if it be well played at, hee that dealeth 
shall winne ; the plaiers shall likewise winne, and the 
standers and lookers vpon, shall doe the same: inso- 
muche that there is no man, that is willing to plaie 
at this triumphe with these cardes, but they shall bee 
all winners, and no loosers.’—Latimer.: eaeens on 
the Card. 

Il. Roman Antig.: A grand procession, in 
which a victorious general entered the city 
by the Porta Triumphalis, in a chariot drawn 
by four horses, wearing a dress of extraordi- 
nary splendour, namely, an embroidered robe, 
an under garment flowered with palm leaves, 
and a wreath of laurel round his brows. He 
was preceded by the prisoners taken in the 
war, the spoils of the cities captured, and 

ictures of the regions subdued. He was 
‘ollowed by his troops; and after passing 
along the Via Sacra and through the Forum, 
ascended to the Capitol, where he offered a 
bull in sacrifice to Jove. A regular triumph 
could not be demanded unless the following 
conditions had been satisfied :— 

1, The claimant must have held the office of dictator, 
consul, or praetor. 

2. The success upon which the claim was founded 
must have been achieved by the claimant while com- 
mander-in-chief of the victorious army; or, in other 

_ words, the operations must have been performed under 


=< 


his auspicia. 
3, The Couey must have been brought to a ter- 
mination, and the country reduced to such a state of 


* tranquillity as to admit of the withdrawal of the 
oops, whose presence at the ceremony was indis- 
pensable, 
4. Not less than 5,000 of the enemy must have fallen 
in one engagement. 
5. Some positive advantage and extension of do- 
Minion must have been gained, not merely a disaster 
_ retrieved, or an attack repulsed. 


6. The contest must have been against a foreign foe. 
Under the Empire, the prince being sole 


- commander-in-chief of the armies of the state, ° 


5, all other military commanders were regarded 
merely as his legati, and it was held that all 
victories were gained under his auspicia, 
however distant he might be from the scene 
of action ; consequently he alone was entitled 
to a triumph. : : ’ 

A naval triumph differed from a military 
one only in being on a smaller scale, and in 
‘being characterized by the exhibition of 
nautical trophies, such as beaks of ships. An 
ovation was an honour inferior to a triumph, 
the chief difference being that in the former 

- the victorious general entered the city on foot, 

~ and in later times on horseback. The senate 

___ elaimed the exclusive prerogative of granting 

or refusing a triumph. 

“peu “To follow Cxsar in his triumph.” 

eo \ Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 18, 
_ * To ride triumph: To be in full career ; 
to take the lead. 


_ “So many jarring elements breaking loose, and 
riding triwmph in every corner of agentleman’s house.” 
* —Sterne: Tristram Shandy, iii. 157. 


tri-iimph, v.i. & t. (Fr. triompher, from Lat. 
eee ee 3; Sp. & Port. triunfar; Ital. trion- 
ed 
A, Intransitive: 

1. To obtain victory ; to be victorious; to 
‘ a hae triumph in love.” Shakesp, : Sonnet 151. 
_ *2. To exult upon an advantage gained or 
+ euanased, to be gained; to exult or boast 

insolently, 

_ * He woxe full blithe, as he had gone thereby, 


: i And gan thereat to triumph without victorie.” 
o : Spenser: F. Q., 1V. i. 50. 


_ 3. To enjoy a triamph, as a victorious 
general; to celebrate victory with pomp; 
“hence, to rejoice for victory. 

mf “ Weep'st to see me triumph!” 
- Shakesp. : Coriotanus, li. 1 
*4, To play a trump or winning card on 
nother ; to trump. 


"6. Toshine forth, = 
“gf eepseend malosty yun mnlghe hebold 
; Shakesp. . 


triumph—triune 


*B. Transitive: 


1. To vanquish, to conquer, to prevail over, 
to subdue, to triumph over. 
“ Hee on Libyan coasts.arriude... 
Triwmphed Jugurth’s spoil'd dominion.” 
May: Lucan; Pharsalia, ii. 
2. To make victorious ; to cause to triumph 
or preyail. 


“He hath triumphed the name of Christ.”—Bp. 
Jewell: Works, ii. 938, 


tri-um’-phal, a. & s. (Lat. triwmphalis, from 
triumphus =a triumph; Fr. triomphal; Sp. 
triunfal ; Ital. triunfale, trionfale.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to a triumph ; 
commemorating or used in celebrating a 
triumph or victory. 

“ They bore him aloft in triumphal procession,” 
Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 3. 

*B. As subst.: A token of victory; in- 

signia of a triumph. (Milton: P. R., iv. 577.) 


triumphal-arch, s. 
Architecture: 


1. An edifice erected by the Romans in 
various situations, but more especially at the 
entrance to a city, at first in honour of vic- 
torious generals, and, in later times, of the 
Emperors. These structures were originally 
of brick, but afterwards of stone or marble ; 
their form was that of a parallelopipedon, 
having one central arch, often with a smaller 
one on each side. They were decorated with 
columns, sculptures, and other embellish- 
ments, the whole being surmounted with a 


TRIUMPHAL ARCH, 
| (Arch of Titus.) 


neavy attic. Under the Emperors many tri- 
umphal arches of costly material were erected. 
The oldest in Rome is that of Titus, erected 
on the occasion of his triumph after the con- 
quest of Jerusalem (a.D. 70). It is remark- 
able as containing a representation of the 
golden candlestick of the Herodian temple. 
[BaAs-RELIEF,] Of modern triumphal arches 
the finest are the Arc de Triomphe or Are 
de I’Ktoile, at the western extremity of the 
Champs Elysées, Paris, commenced by Napo- 
leon in 1806, and finished by Louis Philippe 
thirty years later; the Brandenburg Gate in 
Berlin (1789-93); and the Arco della Pace, in 
Milan. 

2. A temporary arch set up in token of 
welcome to a royal personage or successful 
warrior, &c. 


triumphal-column, s._ An insulated 
column erected by the Romans in commemo- 
ration of a victorious general to whom triumph 
had been decreed. 


triumphal-crown, s. A laurel crown 
awarded by the Romans to a victorious general. 


tri-im’-phant, * tri-um-phaunt, * try- 
um-phaunte, a. [Lat. triwmphans, pr. 
par. of triwmpho = to triumph; Fr. triom- 
phant ; Sp. triunfante; Ital. trionfante.] 
* 1, Used in, pertaining to, or commemo- 
rating a triumph or victory ; triumphal. 
“ Make triumphant fires. 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, V. 5. 
ced or crowned with vic- 
tory or success. (Cowper: Hope, 166.) 

3. Rejoicing or exulting for victory, or as 
for victory ; triumphing ; exultant. 

“Think Nee but that I know our state secure, 
I would be so triumphant as I am?” 
' Shakesp. : Richard IIL, iti. 2, 

* 4, Noble, notable. ; 

“ Wherof Edwarde .. . 
Scottys batayll, & of them had 
torye.”—Fabyan: Cronycle (an. 1381), 

* 5, Glorious; of supreme magnificence and 

beauty. (Shakesp.: Antony & C tra, ii. 2.) 


2. Victorious ; 


gaue to the sayde | 
tryumphaunte vic- 
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= 
tri-tim’-phant-ly, * tri-um-phaunt-ly, 
adv. [Eng. triwmphant ; -ly.] 

1, In a triumphant manner; in the manner 
of a victorious conqueror ; like a victor ; as 
becomes a victor or triumph. 

“ Christ ascended 
Triumphantly, from star to star.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, ii, 
2. With insolent triumph or exultation. 
“ Or did I bragge and boast triumphauntly, 
As who should saye the field were mine that daye?” 
Gascoigne: Lookes of a Louer forsaken, 
3. Festively ; with rejoicing or exultation, 
“* Dance in Duke Theseus’ house triumphantly.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1, 


tri-imph-ér, s. [Eng. triumph ; -er.] 
1. One who triumphs or rejoices and exults 
in victory ; a victor. 
2. One who was honoured with a triumph; 
one who returned as a victorious general, 


“ And enters in our ears like great triwmphers 
In their applauding gates.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, v. 2% 


tri-amph-ing, pr. par. or a. [TR1umrH, »v.] 


* tri-am”phing-ly, adv. (Eng. triumphing; 
-ly.) With triumph or exultation ; triumph- 
antly. (Bp. Hall: Of Contentation, § 17.) 


tri-um’-vir, s. (Lat. = one of three men 
associated in an office, from triwm virorum = 
of three men : tres= three, and vir = a man.) 


1. Rom. Antig. : One of three men united in 
office. The triumvirs were either ordinary 
magistrates (as the Triumviri Capitales, who 
were police commissioners, having charge of 
the gaols, and acting as magistrates, the 
Triumviri Monetales, who were commissioners 
of the mint, and had the charge of coining 
money), or they were extraordinary commis- 
sioners appointed to jointly execute any office. 
Specifically applied to the members of the 
two triumvirates, [TRIOMVIRATE, 1.] ~ 

2. Eng. Antiq.: A trithing man or constable 
of three hundred. (Cowel.) 


tri-tm-vir-ate, s. (Lat. triumviratus, 
from triwmvir = a triumvir (q.v.).] 

1, A coalition of three men in office or 
authority. Specifically applied to two great 
coalitions of the three most powerful indi- 
viduals in the Roman empire for the time 
being. The first of these was effected in the 
year B.C. 60, between Julius Cesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus, who pledged themselves to sup- 
port each other with ‘all their influence. This 
coalition was broken by the fall of Crassus at 
Carrhe in Mesopotamia ; soon after which the 
civil war broke out, which ended in the death 
of Pompey, and establishment of Julius Cesar 
as perpetual dictator. After his murder, B.c. 
44, the civil war again broke out; and after 
the battle of Mutina, B.c. 43, Antony, Octavius, 
and Lepidus coalesced, thus forming the 
second triumvirate. They divided the pro- 
vinees of the empire; Octavius taking the 
west, Lepidus Italy, and Antony the east. 

“ And instituting a triumvirate, 
Do part the land in triple government.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, iv. 

* 2, A party or set of three men ; three men 
in company. 

““Smouch requesting Mr. Pickwick, in a surly 
manner, ‘ to be as alive as be could, for it was a busy 
time,’ drew up a chair by the door, and sat there till 
he had finished dressing. Sam was then despatched 
for a hackney coach, and in it the triumvirate pro- 
ceeded to Coleman Street."—Dickins: Pickwick, ch. xl. 

*3. A group of three things intimately con- 
nected. 

“Theology, philosophy, and science constitute a 
spiritual triumvirate.” —G. H, Lewes; History of Phi- 
losophy, i. xvii. 


* tri-im-vir-y, s. 
number of three men. 


“ Thou makest the triumviry the corner-eap of so- 
ciety.” Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 


* tri/-une, a. [Lat. tri- = three, and unus = 
one.] Three in one; an epithet applied to 
God, to express the trinity in unity. 

“ Power, wisdom and gooduess combined in the 
triune Deity.”—Knox; Christian Philosophy. (Note.) 
4 In the ninth century a controversy arose 
about the application of the word, orits Latin 
equivalent trinus, to the Deity. Hinckmar 
objected to the words Trina Dettas in a hyn, 
and forbade their use in his diocese. The Bene- 
dictine monks took the opposite view, and 
so did Godeschalcus, who was in consequence 
accused by Hinckmar of tritheism; but the 
words objected to retained their place in the 
See Oe : Church Hist. (ed. Reid), 
p. 316. 


[TRIuMVIRATE.] The 
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*tri-u-ni-ty, s. (Eng. triun(e) ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being triune; trinity in 
unity. 

“The triwnity of the Godhead.”—More, 


tri-ur’-6-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. triwr(is); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. ; The typical tribe of Triuridacee (q.v.). 


tri/-ur’-id, s. [TRruRIDAcE#.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Triuridacee (q.v.). 


tri-u-ri-da’/-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. triuris, 
genit. triurid(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~acece. | , 

Bot. : Triurids ; an order of Hydrales. Little 
perennial sub-hyaline plants, with a creeping 
rhizome. Stem simple, erect, cellular ; leaflets 
minute, alternate, destitute of nervures ; inflor- 
escence in terminal racemes, flowers minute, 
generally unisexual; perianth hyaline, with a 
tube and limb, the latter divided into three, 
four, six, or eight segments; stamens few, 
anthers quadrilocular ; style sometimes lateral, 
smooth, or feathery; ovaries numerous, car- 
pels many, drupaceous. From the hotter parts 
of South America, Java, Ceylon, and the 
Philippine Islands. Known genera five, spe- 


cies eight. (Lindley.) 
tri-ur-is, s. (Pref. tri-, and Gr. oipdé (oura) 
=a tail.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of Triuridacee 
(q.v.), with only one known species, a small 
Brazilian herb. 


triv’-a-lent, a. (Pref. tri-, and Lat. valens, 
genit. valentis = powerful.] 
Chem. : Equivalent to three units of any 
standard, especially to three atoms of hydro- 
gen. 


trivalent-element, s. 


tri-valve, s. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. valve.] 
Anything having three valves, especially a 
shell with three valves. 


tri-val’--vu-lar, a. (Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
valvular.] Three valved ; having three valves ; 
opening by three valves, as the fruit of the 
tulip. 

*triv’—ant, s. (TRuant.] A truant. 


“Thou art an idiot, an asse, a trifler, a trivant, thou 
art an idle fellow.’—BSurton; Anat. Melan.,p.10. (To 
the Reader.) 


*triv-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. trivant; -ly.] Like 
a truant, 


“Him that by reason of a voluble yon, a strong 
voice, a pleasing tone, and some trivantly Polyanthean 
helpes, steales and gleanes a few notes from other 
men's harvests."—Burton : Anat. Melan., p. 188. 


trive, v.t. (See def.] An abbreviation of Con- 
trive (q.v.). 


tri-vér-bi-al, a. (Lat. tri- = three, and 
verbum =a word.] Of or pertaining to certain 
days in the Roman calendar, which were 
juridical, or days allowed to the pretor for 
deciding causes: so named from the three 
characteristic words of his office, do, dico, 
addico. Also called dies fasti, 


tri-vér’-té-bral, a. 
vertebral.] 
Compar. Anat. : Consisting of three vertebre, 
A term applied by Huxley (Anat. Vert. Anim., 
P- 341) to a bone in Glyptodon (q.v.), formed 
y the anchylosis of the last cervical and first 
two dorsal vertebre, and articulating by a 
movable hinge-joint with the remaining dorsal 
vertebre, which are likewise anchylosed to 
form a kind of “arched bridge of bone.” 


triv-ét, trev-et, *triv-ette, s. (0. Fr. 
tripied; Fr. trépied = a trivet, from Lat. tri- 
pedem, accus. of tripes = having three feet, 
from tri=three, and pes=a foot. Trivet 
and tripod are doublets. ] 

1. A three-legged arrangement for support- 
ing an object, as a pot or kettle; this may be 
effected by slinging it from a hook suspended 
from the point of junction of the three legs, 
or the legs may be set 120° apart, straddling 
outward from and supporting a ring suffi- 
ciently large to receive the bottom of the pot. 


4] Trivet is frequently used as a proverbial 
comparison indicating stability, inasmuch as 
having three legs to stand on it is never un- 
stable: as, To suit one to a trivet, right asa 
trivet, &c. 

2. The knife wherewith the loops of terry 
fabrics are cut. 


(TRiIAD.] 


(Pref. tri-, and Eng. 


*trivet-table, s. A table supported by 

three feet. 
“ The trivet-table of a foot was lame.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 
triv-i-a, s. (Abbrev. from trivia (virgo) = 
Diana, from often having her temples where 
three ways met.] 

Zool.: A sub-genus of Cyprea, with about 
thirty species, from Greenland, Britain, the 
West Indies, the Cape, Australia, the Pacific, 
and the west coast of America. Small shells, 
with strie extending over the back. Trivia 
ewroped is common on the British coasts. 


triv’-i-al, * triv-i-all, a. &s. (Fr. trivial, 
from Lat. trivialis = pertaining to cross-roads, 
common, trite, from triviwm =a place where 
cross-roads intersect the public thoroughfare, 
from tri = three, and via = a road, a way.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Originally, trite, well worn, without its 
being implied that the saying so denominated 
was of trifling importance ; everyday, com- 
monplace. 

“These branches [of the divine life] are three, whose 
names, though trivial and vulgar, yet, if rightly un- 
derstood, they bear such a sense with them, that 
nothing more weighty can be pevrontices by the 
tongue of men or seraphims, and, in brief, they are 
these: charity, humility, and purity."—H, More; The 
Grand Mystery of Godliness, vol, ii., ch. xii. 

2. Trifling, insignificant; of little value or 

importance ; inconsiderable, slight. 
“ A while on trivial things we held discourse, 
To me soon tasteless.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 1 

* 3, Occupying one’s self with trifles ; 
trifling. 

“As a scholar the was trivial and incapable of 

labour.”—De Quincey. 

*4, Of or pertaining to the trivium ; hence, 
initiatory, rudimentary, elementary. ([TRI- 
viuM.] 

* B. As subst. : One of the three liberal arts 
which constitute the trivium (q.v.). 

“Profiting in trivials to a miracle, especially in 

poetry.”"—Wood. Athen@ Ozon., vol. il. 

4 For the difference between trivial and 

trifling, see TRIFLING, 


trivial-name, s. 
Natural History : 


1. The specific name (q.v.) of any animal or 

plant. 

‘The index to this volume (Oldndska och Gothldéndska 
Resa, 1745) shows the first employment of trivial 
names.”—Encyc, Brit. (ed. 9th), xiv. 673. 

2. A popular name for any animal or plant. 

“The trivial name King, as well as Tyrant, has been 
bestowed on this bird for its extraordinary behaviour 
and the authority it assumes over all others during 
the time of breeding.”— Wood: Illus, Nat. Rist, ii. 850. 


*triv-i-al-ism, s. [Eng. trivial; -ism.] A 
trivial matter or mode of acting. 


triv-i-al-i_ty, s. [Eng. trivial; -ity.] 
1, The quality or state of being trivial ; 
trivialness. 


2. A trivial thing or matter; a trifle; a 
matter of little or no value. 
“Dinner cards, and squares of silk for fancy articles, 
with other trivialities, being often in demand,”— 
Harper's Magazine, June, 1882, p. 115. 


triv’-i-al-ly, adv. |Eng. trivial; -ly.] 
*1, In a trivial manner ; commonly, vul- 
garly, tritely. 2 
“ How trivially common it is, that Luther was the 
sonne of an Incubus, the disciple of the divell.”—Ap, 
Hall: Christian Moderation, bk. ii., § 10. 
2. Lightly, inconsiderably ; in a trifling 
manner or degree, 
“Art was not an amusement—it was a serious 
business of life, and those who treated it trivially 


desecrated their pursuit and did injustice to them- 
selves." —Observer, Sept. 27, 1885, 


triv’-i-al-néss, s. [Eng. trivial; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being trivial ; triviality. 
“The pretended trivialness of the fifth and sixth 
nye Waal maa sh Defence of the Philos. Cabbala, 
Pp. 


triv’-i-iim, s. [Lat. =a place where three 
roads met, or where they diverged: tri- = 
three, and via=a road, a way.] The name 
given in the schools of the Middle Ages to 
the first three liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic. (See extract.) 

“The trivium contained Grammar, Logic, and Rhe- 
toric; the Quadrivium, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, 
and Astronomy, as in these two lines, framed to assist 
the memory :— 

Gramm. loquitur; Dra, vera docet; RuEr. verba 

colorat ; 

Mus. canit; Ar. numerat; QGxo, ponderat; Ast. 
Halt hap oes to Lit Eur éc., pt. i. 
allam: Introd. to Literature -y pt. 

ch. i., §8 (Note.) eck at 9 tad 


tri-weeék-ly, a. & s. 

weekly (q.V.)- | 

A. As adjective: 

1. Occurring, performed, or appearing once 
in every three weeks, 

2. Occurring, performed, or appearing three 
times in each week : as, a triweekly newspaper. 

B. As subst.: A newspaper which is pub- 
lished three times in each week. 


trix-a/-g0o, s. [Lat. trizago, trissago=a 
plant, Teucriwm Chameedrys (Linn.). | 
Bot.: A genus of Euphrasiee, akin to 
Bartsia, but with a fleshy, oval, globose cap- 
sule, and a thick trifid placenta. Triwago 
viscosa is the same as Bartsia viscosa. 


trix-id’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. trivis, genit. 
trizid(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e@.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Nassaviacee. 


trix’-is, s. (Lat. = the castor-oil plant.] 
Bot. ; The typical genus of Trixidex. Two 
species are cultivated in Britain, one in gar- 
dens, the other as a stove plant. Trims 
brasiliensis is given as a remedy of excessive 
menstruation, 


(Pref. tri-, and Eng 


troad, s. [TRopDz.] 

troat, v.i. [TRoAT, s.] To cry, as a buck in 
rutting time, 

tréat, s. [From the sound.] The cry of a 


buck in rutting time. 


tro’-car, tro-char, s. [Fr. troiscarre= 
three-faced, from trois = three, and carre=a 
square, a face.] 

Surg.: An instrument consisting of a per- 
forator or stylet and a cannula, After the 
puncture is made the stylet is withdrawn, 
and the cannula remains and affords a means 
of evacuating from the cavity. Used in case 
of dropsy, hydrocele, &c. 


“The handle of the trocar is of wood, the cannula of 
silver, and the perforator of steel."—Sharp ; Surgery, 


tro-cha-ic, a. & s. ([Lat. trochaicus, from 
trochwus = a trochee (q.v.). } 

A, As adjective: 

Pros.; Pertaining to or consisting of tro- 
chees ;: as, trochaic verse. The trochaic verse 
used by the Greek and Latin poets most com- 
monly consists of a perfect dimeter, followed 
by a dimeter wanting the last half foot. 


B. As subst. : A trochaic verse or measure. 


“One poem consisteth only of hexameters, and an- 
other was entirely of iambics, a third of trochaics,’— 
Dryden: Juvenal, (Dedic.) 


*tro-cha/-ic-al, a. (Eng. trochaic ; -al.] The 
same as TROCHAIC (q.V.). 


tréch-al, a. [Gr. tpoxéds (trochos) = a run- 
ning, a wheel.) Wheel-shaped; specifically 
applied to the ciliated disc of the Rotifera. 


tré-chaim’-mi-na, s. (Pref. troch(o)-; Gr. 
Gupmuvos (amminos) = sandy, from dupos (am- 
mos) = sand.] 

1. Zool. : Wheel-sand; a genus of Forami- 
nifera. Shell simple, flat, coiled, resembling 
smooth sandy plaster. Sometimes, however, 
it is twisted and constricted at intervals. 
One species is called Trochammina gordialis, 
the Gordian Knot, which it resembles; an- 
other imitates a Rotalia, [Rora.ta.] 


2. Paleont.: From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. 


trd-chan’-tér, s. [Gr. rpoxavrip (trochanter 
= arunner, a runner round ; rpoxdgw (trochazd, 
= to run along.] 
Anatomy: 
1. Human: One of two processes of the femur 


(q.v.). The trochanter major is a thick trun- © 


cated process prolonged upwards ina line 
with the external surface of the shaft of 
the femur; the trochanter minor, a conical 
rounded eminence projecting from the 
posterior and inner aspect of the thigh, and 
giving attachment to the tendon of the psoas 
and iliacus muscles. The trochanters give 
insertion to the muscles which rotate the 
thigh. 

2. Compar.: There is only one trochanter 
in the femur of the elephant, while there are 
three in that of the Perissodactyla. The 
term is also applied to the portion of the leg 
of an insect which unites the long thigh or 
femur to the coxa. The trochanter of insects 
varies greatly in form. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Cees 


| 
| 
] 
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tro-chan-tér-i-an, a. (Eng. trochanter ; 


-ian.) 
Anat.: Of or pertaining to the greater tro- 
chanter. (Dunglison.) 


tré-chan’-tér-ic, a. (Eng. trochanter ; -ic.] 
Anat., &c. : Of or belonging to a trochanter 
(q.v.). 
trochanteric-fossa, s. 
Anat. : A fossa at the base and rather behind 
the neck of the trochanter major. It gives 


attachment to the obturator and gemelli 
muscles. 


tré-chan-tin -i-an, a. 
-inian.] 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the lesser tro- 
chanter. (Dunglison.) 


tro-char, s. [TRocar.] 


tréch-a-tél-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. trochus = a hoop.) 

Zool.: A sub-genus of Helicina, with the 
peristome simple, expanded, and the shell not 
eallous beneath. Known species, twenty 
from the West Indies and one from Venezuela. 


troche, troche, s. [Gr. tpoxés (trochos) =a 
running, a wheel.] A form of medicine in a 
circular cake or tablet, or a stiff paste cut 
into proper portions and dried. It is made 
by mixing the medicine with sugar and muci- 
lage, and is intended to be gradually dissolved 
in the mouth and slowly swallowed, as a 
demulcent. 


tro’-cheé, s. (Lat. trochwus, from Gr. tpoyatos 
(trochatos) = (a.) running, (s.) a trochee, from 
tpoxés (trochos)= a running, from tpéxw 
(¢recho) = to run.] 
Pros. : A foot of two syllables, of which the 
first is long and the second short: as inter, 
nation, &c. (— | v). 


troéch-é-1'-dd-scope, s. [Pref. troch(o)- ; Gr. 
elSos (eidos) appearance, and cxoréw (skoped) 
= tosee.] A form of colour top. [Top.] 


5 tro-chét’-i-a, s. [Named after M. du Trochet, 
5 a French physiologist. ] 

Bot, ; A genus of Dombeyez. Leaves entire ; 
ealyx five-parted; petals five, deciduous ; 
stamens many, combined below into a tube; 
capsule five-valved, five-celled. Trochetia 
grandiflora, a native of Mauritius, is a 
splendid stove plant with snow-white flowers. 


*troch’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. troch(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Zool. : A family of Gasteropoda Holostomata, 
now merged in Turbinide. 


tréch’-i-form, a. [Mod. Lat. trochus, and 
Lat. forma = form.] Resembling Trochus (q.v.) 


[Eng. trochanter) ; 


in shape. (Woodward: Mollusca (ed. Tate), 
p. 271.) 
troch’-il, s. [Trocuitus.] The same as 


TROCHILUS 2 (2) (q.v.). 


“The crocodile . . . opens his chaps to let the trochit 
in to pick his teeth, which gives it the usual feeding.” 
—Sir T. Herbert: Relations, &c., p. 364. 


*tro-chil’-ic, a. [Gr. rpdxiAos (trochilos), 
from pox6s (trochos) = arunning ; tpéxw (trecho) 
=torun.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
rotary motion ; having power to draw out 
or turn round. 

“Tam advertised that there is one, which, by art 
trochilick, will draw all English surnames of the best 
families out of the pit of poetry; as Boucher from 
Busyris, Percy from Perseus, &c.”— Camden : Remains, 


*trd-chil’-ics, s. 
of rotary motion. 


“Tt is requisite that we rightly understand some 
principles in trochilicks, or the art of wheel instru- 
ments ; as chiefly, the relation betwixt the parts of a 
eae and those of a balance.”— Wilkins ; Dedalus, 

. xiv. 


tro-chil’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. trochil(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith. ; Haumming-birds (q.v.), a family of 
Fissirostral Picarian Birds, closely allied in 
structure to the Swifts, but formerly classed 
with the Tenuirostres. Thefamily contains 118 
nig confined to the New World. The bill, 

hough always very slender, is very variable in 
shape and size ; tongue long, composed of two 
eylindrical united tubes, and bifid at the tip; 

_ itis capable of being protruded for some dis- 
tance, the tongue-bones with their muscles 
_ being prolonged backwards and upwards over 
the back of the skull; the wings with ten 


(Trocuiuic.] The science 


tro-chil’-i-iim, s. 


* troch’-ite, s. 


tréch’-lé-a, s. 


primaries, usually narrow and pointed, and 
set in motion by enormously-developed mus- 
eles; sternum deeply keeled; tail of ten 
feathers, varied in shape, and in many in- 
stances highly ornamented; tarsi and feet 
particularly small and feeble, unfit for pro- 
gression on the ground. The species conse- 
quently seldom or never alight on the earth, 
but prefer to settle on a bare dead limb of 
a tree or some other projection. The eggs 
are oval and white, and always twoin number. 
According to Gould, restlessness, irritability, 
and pugnacity are among the principal char- 
acteristics of the Trochilide ; they not only 
fight persistently among themselves, but they 
will even venture to attack much larger birds. 
It is also stated that they have a great dislike 
to the large Hawkmoths, which they them- 
selves somewhat resemble in their flight, the 
vibration of the wings producing in both a 
similar humming sound. 


{Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. trochilus = a small bird, the golden- 
crested wren.] 

Entom.: Clear-wing; a genus of Mgeriide., 
Antenne simple, or in the males ciliated or 
pectinated, terminating in a slender tuft of 
hairs; fore wings generally with the basal 
half transparent; hind wings wholly trans- 
parent. Abdomen slender, with an anal tuft. 
The caterpillar feeds within the stems of 
currant bushes, the birch, the oak, the apple, 
various willows, &c. ; 


troch’-il-iis, s. [Lat.trochilus = asmall bird, 
perhaps the golden-crested wren, from Gr. 
Tpdxros (trochilos).] [TROCHILIC.] 
1. Arch.: The same as Scorta (q.v.). 
2. Ornitholoyy: 


(1) The type-genus of Trochilide (q.v.). 
Tail-feathers pointed, wings short. Two species 
are known—T'rochilus colubris, inhabiting North 
America during the summer, and migrating in 
winter to Central America and the West India 
islands; and T. alexandri, from California and 
Mexico. YT. colubris, otherwise known as the 
Ruby-throated Humming-bird, is the only 
species which visits the United States, and 
is remarkable for the boldness of its migratory 
flight and the wide extent of country covered. 
It is found in summer over all the United 
States, and as far north as the 57° of latitude. 
Its chin and throat are of a beautiful ruby-red 
color, its back a golden green, and the lower 
surface whitish; the wings and tail purplish 
brown. 


(2) Charadrius melanocephalus, a native of 
Egypt. It is about ten inches long ; general 
hue slate colour; abdomen and neck white, 
head black, with two white stripes running 
from the bill and meeting at the nape of the 
neck, black mantle extending over the shoul- 
ders to the tail, wings black, with a broad 
transverse black band. 


“ Herodotus [ii. 68] enters into a detail of the habits 
of the crocodile, and relates the frequently-repeated 
story of the trochilus entering the animal's mouth 
during its sleep on the banks of the Nile, and relieving 
it of the leeches which adhere to its throat. The 
truth of this assertion is seriously impugned when we 
recollect that leeches do not abound in the Nile: and 
the polite understanding said to subsist between the 
crocodile and the bird becomes more improbable when 
we. examine the manner in which the throat of the 
animal is formed ; for, having no vonene? nature has 
given it the means of closing it entirely, except when 
in the act of swallowing ; and during sleep the throat 
is constantly shut, though the mouth is open.”—Witl- 
kinson: Manners of the Egyptians (ed. Birch), ii. 
133, 134, 


*(8) In older classifications, trochilus oc- 
curs as a trivial name; thus Motacilla tro- 
chilus (Linn.) = the willow-wren. 


troch’-ing, s. [0.Fr. troche=a bundle ; Norm. 


Fr. trochke=a branch.) One of the small 


branches on a stag’s horn. 


*tro-chis’-cits, * tro’-chisk, * tro’-chist, 


s. {Lat. trochiscus ; Gr. rpdxcoKos (trochiskos) ; 
Fr. trochisque.] A kind of tablet or lozenge ; 
a troche. The first form is stili used in 
Pharmacy. 


“ There should be trochisks likewise made of snakes, 
whose fiesh dried is thought to have a very opening 
and cordial virtue,”—Bacon ; Nat, Hist., § 965. 


(Gr. tpoxés (trochos); suff. 
-ite. Named from its wheel-like appearance. ] 


Paleont.: The joint of the stalk of an 
encrinite. 


{Lat.=a pulley, from Gr. 
tpox6s (trochos) =a running ; tpéxw (trechd) = 
to run.] 

*1, Mach.: A pulley. 


i , boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhtn, -cious, -tious, -sious=shts. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, deL 


troch’-lé-a-ry, a. 


tréch’-lé-ate, a. 


troch-d-car’-pa, s. 


tro-chog’-ér-as, s. 


troéch-6-¢y’-a-this, s. 


troch-0-¢ys-ti-tés, s. 


+trdch-6-li-tés, s 


trd-chom-é-tér, s. 


2. Anat.: Anything grooved like a pulley. 
Specifically : 

(1) The trochlea of the humerus; the 
internal part of the inferior articular surface of 
the humerus, It articulates with the ulna, 
and is grooved down the middle. 

(2) The trochlea of the orbit, a fibro-cartila: 
ginous ring attached to the frontal bone. 


tréch-lé-ar, a. [TRocHLEA.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: Resembling a pulley ; pulley- 
shaped. (Rare, except in botany.) 

2. Anat. : Of or belonging to the trochlea. 

trochlear-nerve, s. 

Anat. : The Pathetic nerve (q.v.) 


troch-lé-ar’-is, s. [Mod. Lat.] [TRocHLEA.] 


Anat. : The superior oblique muscle of the 
orbit. 
(Eng. trochlear; -y.] 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the trochlea: as, 
the trochleary muscle, the trochleary nerve, 


(Mod. Lat. trochleatws, from 
Lat. trochlea.) 


Bot. : Twisted so as to resemble a pulley. 


troch’-6-, pref. (Gr. rpoxés (trochos) =a wheel.) 


Circular ; having a circular, or nearly circular 
form. 


{Pref. trocho-, and Gr. 
kaptos (karpos) = fruit. Named from the 
radiated arrangement of the cells in the fruit.] 

Bot.: A genus of Stypheliez. Australian 
shrubs or small trees, with terminal or axillary 
spikes of white or yellow flowers, Trochocarpa 
lawrina is a very handsome greenhouse shrub, 


[Pref. trocho-, and Gr. 
képas (keras) = a horn.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Nautilide, with forty- 
four species, from the Upper Silurian of Bohe- 
mia. Shell nautiloid, spiral, depressed ; some 
of the species are nearly flat, and, having the 
ay ees produced, resemble Lituites 
q.V.). 


troch-0-¢y-a-tha’-cé-e, s..pl. (Mod. Lat, 


trochocyath(us); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee,) 


Paleont.: A sub-family of Turbinolide. 
Corals, with more than one row of pali, and 
with an abnormally large number of rows of 
tentacles. Largely represented in the Newer 
Secondary rocks and in the Tertiary, and at 
present in the deep sea. 


[Pref. trocho-, and 
Lat. cyathus =a cup. ] 

Paleont. ;-The typical genus of Trochocya- 
thacee (q.v.), from the Jurassic onward. 
(Pref. trocho-; Gr. 
kvotis (kustis) = a bladder, and suff. -ites.] 


Paleont.: A genus of Cystoidea, from the 
Primordial Zone of North America. 


troch’-Odid, a. &s. (Pref. trocho-, and Gr. log 


(eidos) = form, appearance. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Geom. : The same as TROCHOIDAL (q.V.). 

2. Zool: Conical with a flat base, applied 
to shells of certain Foraminifera and Gastero- 
poda. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Geom. : The same as CycLorn (q.V.). 


2. Anat. ; A trochoidal articulation. 


(TRo- 
CHOIDAL, a.] 


tr6-choid’-al, a. [Eng. trochoid ; -al.] 


1, Ord. Lang. & Geom.: Pertaining to a 
trochoid ; partaking of the nature of a tro- 
choid ; as the trochoidal curves, such as the 
epicycloid, the involute of the circle, the spiral 
of Archimedes, &c, 

2. Anat.: Of or pertaining to a kind of 
articulation, in which one bone is inserted in 
another like an axle-tree, so that there can be 
a motion like that of a wheel. The first and 
second vertebree of the neck are thus articu- 
lated. 


(Pref. trocho-, and Gr, 
AiBos (lithos) = a stone. 

Paleont.: A synonym of Lituites (q.v.). 
(Pref. trocho-, and Eng. 


meter (q.v.).] An instrument for computing 
the revolutions of a wheel; an odometer. 
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troch-d-smi’-li-a, s. 
op.ady (smile) = a knife.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Trocho- 
smiliacee (q.v.). Species numerous, ranging 
from the Jurassic to the Tertiary. 


trdéch-0-smi-li-a-¢é-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
trochosmili(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Paleont.: A sub-family of Astreeide. Soli- 


tary corals, cup-shaped, and with the internal 
dissepiments well developed. 


tro-chot’-d-ma, s. [Mod. Lat. trochus, and 
Gr. rouy (tomé) =a notch.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Haliotide, with ten 
species, from the Lias to the Coral Rag of 
Britain, France, &c. Shell trochiform, slightly 
concave beneath; whorls flat, spirally striated, 
rounded at the outer angles ; lip with a single 
perforation near the margin. 


troch-is, s. [Lat.] [Trocuo-.] 

1, Zool.: A genus of Turbinide, with 200 
species, universally distributed, from low 
water to fifteen fathoms, the smaller species 
range nearly to 100 fathoms. Shell pyra- 
midal, with a nearly flat base ; whorls numer- 
ous, flat, variously striated; aperture oblique, 
rhombic, pearly inside; columella twisted, 
slightly truneated; outer lip thin; oper- 
culum horny, multispiral. Woodward enume- 
rates ten sub-genera, to which Tate adds some 
others. 

2. Paleont.: Fossil species 361, from the 
Devonian onward. Found in Europe, North 
America, and Chili. 


trock, * troke, v.f. (Truck, v.] To truck, 
to barter; to do business on a small scale. 
(Scotch.) 
“ Troking and communing w’ that Meg Merrilies.”— 
Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xi. 


[Pref. trocho-, and Gr. 


tro-co, s. [Sp. trucos = trucks, a game some- 
what resembling billiards. (Newman & Bar- 
retti.)| 


Games: An old English game revived, 
formerly known as ‘“‘lawn billiards,” from 
which billiards is said to have had its origin. 
Troco is played on a lawn with wooden balls 
and a cue ending in a spoon-shaped iron pro- 
jection. In the centre of the green there is 
an iron ring moving on a pivot, and the object 
is to drive the ball through the ring. Points 
are also made by cannoning. [CANNON (2), s.] 


trod, pret. & pa. par. of v. [TRHAD, v.] 
{ trod, trod’-den, pa. par. of v. [TRmAD.] 
* trode, pret. & pa. par. of v. [TREAD, v.] 


* trode, * troad, s._ [A.S. trdéd, from tredan 
— to tread (q.v.).] Tread, footing. 
“Tn humble dales is footing fast, 
The trode is not so tickle. 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Fuly. 
tro-&¢’-ér-ite, s. [After Herr Troeger; suff. 
-ite (Min.). | 
Min. : A mineral occurring in thin, tabular 
erystals, with walpurgite and other minerals, 
at the Weisser Hirsch mine, Schneeberg, 
Saxony. Crystallization, monoclinic ; colour, 
lemon-yellow. Compos. ; a hydrated arsenate 
of uranium ; formula 5U203,2As05+20HO. 


trée-ly, s. [TRooxy.] 


tro-s1-ne, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. troz, genit. tro- 
g(is); Lat. fem. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Entom.: A sub-family of Scarabeide, re- 
sembling the Geotrupine in the form of the 
head, but the legs are not adapted for Bur- 
rowing. They feed on animal substance on 
the surface of the ground or on trees. Those 
which frequent the former situation are 
coloured like the sandy soil, and often coated 
with sand. The others are frequently metallic, 
and can roli themselves up like a ball. 


trog’-lo-dyte, * trog’-10-dite, s.& a. [Fr. 
troglodyte, from Gr. tpwyAcdutns (troglodutes) 
= one who creeps into holes, a cave-dweller, 
from tpwyAn (troglé) =a cave, and dvw (dud) 
- = to enter, to creep into.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Literally: 

1. (Pl.): The name given by the ancient 
Greeks to various races of low civilization, 
who either excavated dwellings in the earth or 
used natural caverns as habitations. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, they extended as far west as 
Mauritania, and as far east as the Cancasus; 
but the best known were those of southern 


trochosmilia—Troic 


Egypt and Ethiopia. They were said not to 
possess the power of speech—a rhetorical 
method of stating that their language differed 
from that of the Greeks. Community of 
wives existed among them, and their general 
habits were rude and debased. At the present 
time the mountainous regions of Arabia are 
filled with caves which haye been converted 
into permanent habitations by half-savage 
tribes of Bedouins, and it is probable that 
these belong to the same race as the troglodytic 
population of Ptolemy and other geographers. 
It was formerly thought that cave-dwellers 
were peculiar to Africa; but recent archxo- 
logical discoveries show that they occurred 
also in Europe and America, and the pre- 
historic men of Central Europe and Britain 
were to a great extent troglodytic. An interest- 
ing article on Troglodyte Remains in Southern 
Morocco appeared in the Times, Sept. 22, 1887. 

“Some authors maintain that this custom [canni- 
balism], and that of human sacrifice, were widely 
spread among the troglodytes of the Stone Age.”— 
N. Joly: Man before Metals, p. 355. 

2. Any individual of the Anthropoid genus 
Troglodytes. [TROoGLODYTES, 2.] 

* TI. Fig. : One who lives in seclusion ; one 
unacquainted with the affairs of the world. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the troglo- 
dytes; living in caves, 

“The invertebrate animals did not attract the 


attention of the troglodyte artists."—N. Joly: Man 
before Metals, p. 301. 


tro-glod'-y-tes, s. [TRociopyrs.] 

1. Ornith. : Wren: a genus of Troglodytides 
or Troglodytine, from the Neotropical, Ne- 
arctic, and Palearctic regions. Bill moderate, 
compressed, slightly curved, without notch, 
pointed ; nostrils basal, oval, partly covered 
by a membrane ; wings very short, concave, 
rounded; tail generally short; feet strong, 
middle toe united at base to outer but not to 
middle toe; tarsus rather long; claws long, 
stout, and curved. Troglodytes parvulus (t vul- 
garis), the Wren, is British. [WREN.] 

2. Zool. : A genus of Simiine (q.v.). Head not 
produced vertically ; arms not reaching more 
than half down the shin ; ribs thirteen pairs ; 
os intermediwm absent from the carpus; no 
ischiatic callosities ; hair black, dun, or gray. 
The genus is confined to the West African 
sub-region, ranging from the coast about 12° 
north and south of the equator, from the 
Gambia to Benguela, and as far inland as the 
great equatorial forests extend. The number 
of species is not accurately determined ; three, 
however, are well known, and have been 
carefully described: Troglodytes gerilla, the 
Gorilla ; T. niger, the Common, and 7’. calvus, 
the Bald Chimpanzee. There are probably 
other species, since Livingstone met with 
what he supposed to be a new species in the 
forest region west of the Nile [Soxo], and 
another has been described by Gratiolet and 
Alix, [KoOoLAKAMBA.] 


trég-16-dyt’-ic, trog-16-dyt-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. troglodyt(e); -ic, -ical.} Pertaining or 
relating to the Troglodytes, their manners 
or customs. 


tro-glo-dyt’-i-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. troglo- 
dyt(es) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: Wrens; a family of Passerine 
Birds, with seventeen genera and ninety-four 
species. They are ratherabundant and varied 
in the Neotropical region, with a few species 
scattered through the Nearctic, Palearctic, 
and parts of the Oriental region, The con- 
stitution of the family is by no means well 
determined. (Wallace.) 


tro-gl6-dy-ti-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. troglo- 
dyt(es) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Timaliide (q.v.), 
distinguished by the bill being long and curved, 
short in proportion to the body. [TRoGLo- 
DYTES, 1.] 


trog’ -10-ayt-ism, s. . [Eng. troglodyt(e) ; 
-ism.] The state or condition of Troglodytes ; 
the state or custom of living in caves. 


“Perhaps we shall not be far wrong if we regard 
Troglodytism as the primitive state of all, or the 
greater part of mankind.”—Chambers’ Encyc., ix, 557. 


tro'-g6n, s. 
to gnaw.] 

1. Ornithology: 

(1) The type-family of Trogonide (q.v.), 
with twenty-four species, ranging from Para- 
guay to Mexico, and west of the Andes in 
Ecuador. 


(Gr., pr. par. of tpwyw (¢rdgo) = 


tro-gon’-i-dza, s. pi. 


tro-g0-si-ta, s. 


trogue, s. 


(2) Any individual of the genus Trogon, of 
the family Trogonide (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: Remains have been found in 
the Miocene of France. At that exceptionally 
mild period in the northern hemisphere these 
birds may have ranged over all Europe and 
North America; but, as the climate became 
more severe they were gradually restricted 
to the tropical regions, where alone a. suffi- 
ciency of fruit and insect-food is found all the 
year round. (Wallace.) 


(Mod. Lat. trogon$ 
Lat. fem. pL adj, suff -idw.] 

Ornith.: A family of Picarian Birds, with 
seven genera and forty-four species. They 
are tolerably abundant in the Neotropical 
and Oriental regions ; and are represented in 
Africa by a single genus. Bill short, strong, 
with a wide gape; tail generally long, in some 
species very — 
long; feet 
small, and 
often fea- 
thered almost 
to the toes, 
two of which 
are placed in 
front and two 
behind. They 
form a well- 
marked family 
of insectivor- 
ous forest- 
haunting 
birds, of small 
size, whose 
dense puffy 
plumage exhi- 
bits the most 
exquisite tints 
of pink, crim- 
son, orange, 
brown, or me- 
tallie green, 
often relieved 
by delicate 
bands of pure 
white. In one 
Guatemalan species, Pharomacrus mocinno, 
the Long-tailed Trogon or Quesal (q.v.), the 
tail coverts are enormously lengthened into 
waving plumes of- rich metallic green, as 
graceful and marvellous as those of the Birds 
of Paradise. Trogons are unable to use their 
feet for climbing, and usually take their 
station on the branches of a tree, dashing upon 
insects as they fly past or upon some fruit at 
a little distance from them, and returning to 
their seat to eat what they have secured. 


A 


LONG-TAILED TROGONS, 


tro-gon-thér’-i_iim, s. [Gr. rpdywv (trogon), 


pr. par. of rpwyw (trogo) = to gnaw, and @npior 
(thérion) =a wild beast.] j 
Paleont.; A genus of Castoride, from the 
Post-tertiary deposits of Hurope. It scarcely 
ae to be generically distinct from Castor 
q.V.). 


tro-goph’-loe-iis, s. [Gr Hines (trou), genit. 


tpwyos (trogos) = a caterpi 
(phloics) =the bark of trees.] 

Entom.: A genus of Staphylinide, with 
twelve British species. 


x, and ddAods 


(Gr. tpwé (trdz), genib. 
tpwyos (trdgos) = a caterpillar, and ciros (sitos) 
= wheat, corn.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Trogositide 
(q.v.). Trogosita mauritanica is often found 
in meal bins, feeding on their contents. 


tro-g6-si’-ti-da, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. trogosit(a); 


Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of Necrophaga, or Clavi- 
cornia, with three British genera, each contain- 
ing’ one species. Lower jaws with only one 
lobe, and the first joint of the tarsi reduced in 
size. They are long beetles, with the body 
compressed, often of metallic colours. About 
150 are known, mostly feeding on wood. : 


tro-go/-stis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. rpa& 


(trom), genit. tpwyds (trdgos) = a gnawer.] 

Palwont.: A genus of Tillotherids, called 
by Leidy Anchippodus. Founded on remains 
from the Eocene of Wyoming. 


[A.S. trog = a trough (q.v.).] 
Mining: A wooden trough forming a drain, 


Trd'-{c, a. [Lat. Troicus.] Of or pertaining 


to ancient Troy or the Troas; Trojan. 


Ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, ~, © =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


, 


tr6?’-lite, s. [After Dominico Troili of Modena, 
Italy ; suff, ~ite (Min.). | 
Min.; An iron sulphide occurring only in 
meteorites, in disseminated nodules. Hard- 
i ness, 4°0; sp. gr. 4°75 to 4°82 ; colour, tombac- 
} brown, resembling that of pyrrhotite (q-v.) 5 
streak; plack. Compos. : sulphur, 36°36; iron, 
j 63°64=100, which is equivalent to the for- 
! mula FeS. 
4 


Tro-jan, «. & s. 
Troy.] 


= 


(Lat. Trojanus, from Troja 


A, As adj. : Pertaining or relating to ancient 
Troy : as, the Trojan war. 


| 
; B. As substantive : 

| I, Lit.; An inhabitant of ancient Troy. 
# Il, Figwratively : 


7 1, A person of pluck or determination ; one 
: who fights with a will ; a courageous endurer : 
| as, He bore the pain like a Trojan. 

{ *9,. A cant name for an aged inferior or 
equal. 


“Sam the butler’s true, the cook a reverend Trajan.” 
Beaum, & Flet.; Night Watker, ii. 1, 


*3, A cant name for a person of doubtful 
character. 
“There are other Trojans that thou dreamest not 
of."—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. l 
 troke, vi. [Trock.] 


_ troke, s. [TROKE, ¥.] 
1. The act of trucking; exchange, barter, 
“dealings, intercourse, truck. 
2, A trinket ; a ‘small ware. 


troll (1), s. (TROLL, v.] 
-  *1, The act of going round or moving 
Tound ; routine, repetition. 
- 3 “The troll of their table."—Burke > French Revol, 
: 2. A song, the parts of which are sung in 
- succession ; a round. 
3. A reel on a fishing-rod. 
4, A trolly. 


“This ‘coach’ is a low beach-cart, used in the con- 
ance of the fish frém the seaside ; it is properly 
Salled a trou, and owes the origin of its construction 
‘to ‘the narrowness of the streets aforesaid.”—JUust. 
London News, Sept. 28, 1861, p. 333. ‘ 


troll-plate, s. 

Mach. : A rotating disc employed to effect 
‘the simultaneous convergence or divergence 
of a number of objects ; such as screw-dies in 

4 a stock, or the jaws of a universal chuck. 


troll (2), trold, trolld, trow, s. [Old 
Norse troll; Sw. troll; Dan. trold = giant, 
monster, spectre, unearthly being. (Grimm: 
~ Deut. Mythol. (ed. eta liye as) ii, 527.)] 
Scandinavian Mythology : 
1, A comprehensive term, embracing super- 
natural beings of widely different character. 


_ ‘We come across numerous approximations and 
__ overlappings between the giant-legend and those of 
dwarfs and watersprites, as the comprehensive name 

_ troll in Scandinavian tradition would of itself indi- 
—s ¢ate.”"—Grimm : Deut. Mythol. (ed. Stallybrass), ii. 552. 


2, A giant or giantess endowed with super- 
natural powers. 

\ rs 3. A witch, a sorceress ; a night-riding hag. 
-. Sometimes extended so as to include the 

‘Valkyres. 


“T saw troll ab on the sak ee eee 
‘oll’'s garb."—Grimm.: Deut. e 
“2 Eyer iii, 1,054. 


troll-flower, s. : 
Bot. : Trollius ewropeus. 


 *trowle, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. troller, trauler = 
to run hither and thither, to range or hunt 
out of order; Fr. tréler=to lead, to drag 
about, to ramble, to stroll about, from Ger. 


to troll; cf. Wel. trol=a cylinder, a roll; 

trolio = to roll, to trundle ; trolyn =a roller ; : 
 troelli = to whirl; troell =a whirl, wheel, reel, 
jpulky, fer?  troawl= turning, revolving; 
tro=a 


A. Transitive: 

- *1, To move in a circular direction; to 
turn or roll about. 

“To dress, md ee re ent eae ser the ere 


2. To circulate or pass round, as a vessel 
nor at table. 


mea man, that when hi cries 
Deities shes unacntensee teen 
of Burning Pestle, ii, 


“oppo cat, ge, chorus, 


t oll, *troole, *troul, * troule, *trowl, | 


trollen = to roll, to troll; cogn. with O. Dut. 
Fa = to troll ; Low Ger. drulen = to roll, | 


troilite—trombone 


* 3. To circulate abroad; to spread the 
name or fame of. 
* All tongues shall troule you in secula seculorum,” 
—Beaum., & Flet. : Philaster, v 
4, To sing the parts of in succession, the 
voices succeeding each other at regular in- 
tervals with the same melody ; to sing in a 
full, jovial voice. 
“Will you troll the evtch ?” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 2. 
*5. To angle for; hence, to entice, to allure, 
to draw on. 
“He... trowls and baits him with a mobler prey.” 
—Hammond ; Sermons, vol. iy., ser. Vili. 
6. To angle in; to fish in. 
“With patient angle trolls the finny eeys 
Or drives his vent’rous ploughshare to the steep.” 
Goldsmith : Traveller. 
B. Intransitive: 


*1, To go round; to move or turn round ; 
to roll along. 
“ Where gilded chairs and coaches throng, 
And jostle as Chey, trowl along. 
Swit: Dan Smedley 8 Petition. 


* 2. To stroll, to ramble. 
* 3. To move quickly ; to wag. 
“Fill him but a Boule: it will make his tongue troule.” 
F, Beaumont : Exaltation of Ale. 
4, To take part in a catch or round, the 
voices succeeding each other at regulated 
intervals with the same melody. 


5, To angle with a rod and line running on 
a reel (q.v.). 
“T vainly trolled te: pike.”—Field, Oct. 29, 1887. 


trol’-lé-ite, s, [After H. G. Trolle Wacht- 
meister, the Swedish chemist ; suff. -ite 
(Min.). j 
Min.: An amorphous mineral, with com- 
pact texture. Hardness, below 6-0; 3 Sp. gr. 
3°10; lustre, somewhat vitreous ; colour, pale 
green. Compos.: phosphoric acifl, 47°8; alu- 
mina, 46°25 water, 6°0 = 100, corresponding 
with the formula, Aly0gPO5 + $41003,3HO. 
Found in an iron mine at Westana, Scania, 
Sweden. 


troll’-ér, s 
trolls. 


trolley, trol’-ly, s. [TRoxt, v.] 

1, A form of truck which can be tilted over 
by removing pins which attach it to the 
frame. 

“The train consists of three cars coupled together 


and a notiey for luggage or goods."—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 2, 1887. 


2. A narrow cart which can be either driven 
by the hand or drawn by an animal. 
3. [ELECTRIC-TROLLEY; TROLLEY-RAILWAY.] 


[Eng. troll, v.3; -er.] One who 


trolley-car, s. [TRonEY-RAILWAY.] 


trolley-line, s. The railway on which 
electric trolley cars are run. 


trolley-railway, s. A system of elec- 
tric street and road railways which is now 
rapidly being introduced in the United States 
and partsof Europe. Thecurrent of electricity 
is conveyed on a copper wire, usually overhead, 
though in some cases underground. In contact 
with this wire runs a Trolley, or small revolving 
wheel, which is connected by a conductor with 


the electric motor in the car, and supplies the | 


current necessary to the motion of the car. 


Great speed can be attained, if necessary. | 


[BLEcTRIC-RAILWAY, ELECTRIC-TROLLEY. ] 


trolley_-wire, s, [Tro.ry-ramway.] 

troll’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [TROLL, ¥.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of one who trolls; 
specifically applied to a method of fishing for 
pike with a rod and line and with a dead bait, 
such as a gudgeon, spoon-bait, &c. 

“ Trolling with a dead bait or spoon may result in a 

heavy trout, if not a pike."—Field, Jan, 16, 1886, 
trol-li-ts, s. |[Latinised from Sw. troll 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : Globe-flower (q.v.) ; a genus of Helle- 
boree (q.v.). Erect perennial herbs, with 
alternate palmately-lobed or cut sepals, five 
to fifteen, coloured; petals five to fifteen, 
small, linear, flat, with a pit above the con- 
tracted base ; ; stamens numerous, follicles 
five or more. Known species nine, from the 
North Temperate and Arctic zones, 


*troll’-ol, v.t. or i. [A redupl. of troll, v. 
(q.v.).] To troll; to sing in jovial, rollicking 
manner. 
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trol’-lop, s. [Prob. from troll, y., and per- 
haps a contraction of troll-about.] [TRULL.] 
1. A woman loosely dressed; a slattern, 
a drab, a slut, a woman of bad character, 


‘Yet the virtuous virgin resolves to run away with 
him, to live among banditti, to wait upon his troilop, 
if she had no other way of enjoying his company.”— 
Lady M. W. Montagu: Letter, June 238, 1754. 


2, A loose hanging rag. (Scotch.) 


* trol-lop-ee’,s. [TROoLLop.] A loose dress 
for females. 


“There goes Mrs, Roundabout —I mean the fat 
lady in the lute-string trollopee.”—Goldsmith: The 
Bee, No. ii. 


trol’-lop-ish, a. [Eng. trollop; -ish.] Like 
a trollop or slattern ; slovenly. 


trol-lop-y, a. [Eng. trollop; -y.] Slatternly, 
slovenly. 
** A trollopy-looking maid-servant,"—Jane Austen? 
Mansfield Park, ch. xxvii. 


trolly, s. [TRouey. il: 


* trol’-my-dames, s. [Fr. trou-madame=a@ 
pigeon-hole : trow =a hole, and madame=a 
lady.] An old English game ; pigeon-holes ; 
nine-holes. 


“A fellow I have known to go about with trolmy- 
dames: 1 knew him once a servant of the prince,"— 
Shakesp. : Winter's, Tale, iv. 2. 


trom-bid’-i-dés, trom-bi-di’-i-dés, s. pl 
[Mod, Lat. trombidiwm; Lat. masc. or fem. 
adj. suff. -ides.] 

Zool. : Harvest-mites; an extensive family 
of Acarina. Body stout, round, or oval, 
often somewhat oblong, frequently broader 
before than behind ; sometimes densely clothed 
with a kind of pubescence; the two hinder 
pairs of legs far removed from the two fore 
pairs; eyes two. They are generally of some 
shade of red, often bright vermilion, some- 
times more or less spotted with brown or 
black. There are several genera, some of 
which feed on the juices of plants, others 
attack man and the lower animals. 


trom-bid-i-tim, s. [Etym. doubtful; Agas- 
siz gives TponBwdns (trombodés) = timid, This 
word is not found in Liddell & Scott; it occurs 
in Stephanus (Thesawrus Greece Lingue, edd. 
Hase & Dindorf), with the remark that it is 
probably a miswriting for orpouBasdns (strom- 
bddés) = like a spiral snail-shell.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Trombidides (q.v.), 
with many species, some of which in their 
larval stages are parasitic. The genus Leptus. 
is founded on the larve of several species of 
Trombidium, [ScaRLET-mITE.] 


trém’-bo-lite, s 


trom-bone’,s. [Ital., augmentative of tromba 
= 8 trumpet (q.v-).] 


1, Music: 


(1) A large, deep and loud-toned instrument 
of the trumpet kind, the name being an 
augmentative of tromba. It consists of two 
tubes, so constructed that one 
may slide in and out of the 
other, and thus form one tube 
that can be lengthened at will 
and made of varying pitch. 
There are three kinds of trom- 
bones, called after their com- 
pass the alto, tenor, and bass 
trombones. Soprano trom- 
bones have also been made, 
but they are rarely used. The 
alto trombone has a compass 
of more than two octaves and 
a half, and is also known as 
the trombone in & It is 
written in the c clef, third 
Tine. The tenor trombone is 
also known as the trombone 
ingd. Itis written on theo 
clef, fourth line. The bass 
trombone is the lowest of all 
in its range of notes, and is 
known as the Ep. It is writ- 
ten on the F clef; is an octave 
lower than the alto, and a fifth lower than the 
tenor. Some of these instruments are fi 
with pistons, whence they are called valve- 
trombones. 

(2) A powerful reed stop in the organ, of 
eight feet or sixteen feet scale on the manuals 
and sixteen feet or thirty-two feet on the 
pedals. 

2, Ordn,: A form of blunderbuss for boat- 
service, 


(THROMBOLITE, ] 


TROMBONE. 


preston go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
Size magia amcaaay I i eae ae 
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trom’-mel, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Metall. : A form of buddle or machine for 
Separating the richer portions of slimes from 
the worthless. 


tro-mom-é-tér, s. [Gr. tpduos (tromos) =a 
trembling, and werpoy (metron) =a measure. ] 
Physics: An instrument for measuring 
earth-tremors. It usually consists of a pen- 
dulum or pendulums, with means for obsery- 
ing the oscillations on a micromatic scale. 
(Milne: Earthquakes, ch. xix.) 


tromp (1), * trompe (1), s._ [Fr.] 

Metall.: The water-blowing engine; used 
as a furnace-blast in Savoy, Carniola, and 
some parts of America. Water from a reser- 
voir flows through a pipe, whichis contracted 
just below the reservoir to divide the stream 
into a shower, and has oblique perforations, 
through which air enters and is carried down 
by the water, which impinges upon a plate in 
a drum, separating the air which is com- 
pressed in the upper part of the drum, flow- 
ing through a pipe to the blast-pipes. 


*tromp (2), * trompe (2), s. 
A trump, a trumpet. 


“ Withouten tromp was proclamation made,” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 28, 


*trom’-pil, s. [0. Fr. trompille.] An aper- 
ture inatromp. (Webster.) 
*tromp-our, s. [O. Fr.] A trumpeter. 
“ The trompoures with the loud minstralsie.” 
Chaucer: Flower & Leaj. 

tron, s. [TRovz.] 

1. A steelyard balance. 

2. A wooden air-shaft in a mine, 


(Fr. trompe.] 


tro’-na, s. [An Arabic name.) 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, mostly occur- 
ring fibrous or massive. Hardness, 2°5 to 3; 
sp. gr. 2°11; lustre, vitreous; colour, grayish 
to white ; translucent; taste, alkaline, Com- 
pos. : carbonic acid, 40°2; soda, 37°8 ; water, 
22°0 = 100, which yields the formula, 2NaO, 
8C00,+4HO. First found and used by the 
Arabs at Suckenna, Fezzan, Africa. 


* tron -age (age as ig), s. [Eng. tron(e) (3); 
-age.| A toll or duty paid for weighing weol ; 
the act of weighing wool. 


* tron’-a-tor, s. [Low Lat., from O. Fr. trone 
=a steelyard.] An officer in London whose 
duty was to weigh wool.. 


* tronch-oun, s. 


“tron'-co, a. [Ital., for troncato, pa. par. of 
troncare = to scut off, to suppress; Lat. 
trunco.] 

Music: Cut off, made 
short; a term directing 
a sound to be cut short, 
or just uttered and then 
discontinued. 


(TRUNCHEON.] 


tron-con-ée dé- 
mém-bré, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Said of a cross 

or other bearing cut in 

pieces and_ separated, 

though still reserving 

the form of the cross, or other bearing. 


* trone (1), s. 


trone (2), s. 
(Prov. 


* trone (3), *trones, s. [Low Lat. trona; O. 
Fr. tronel, troneau = a balance, a weight, from 
Lat, trutina =a balance.] A kind of steel- 
yard or beam formerly used for weighing 
heavy commodities. 


* trone-weight, s. An ancient Scottish 
weight used for many home productions, as 
wool, cheese, butter, &c. In this weight the 
pound differed in various counties from 
21 oz. to 28 oz, avoirdupois, The later tron 
stone or standard weight contained 16 tron 
pounds, the tron pound being equivalent to 
1°3747 lbs. avoirdupois. 


trod’-ly, s. [Native name.] 
Bot. : Manicaria saccifera. 


troop, * trip, * troope, * troupe, s. [Fr. 
troupe (O. Fr. trope), from Low Lat. tropus, 
prob. from Lat. turba = a crowd ; Sp. & Port. 
tropa; O. Ital. troppa; Ital. truppa; Dut. 
troep ; Dan. trop; Sw. tropp; Ger. trupp.] 


OROSS TRONCONEE DE- 
MEMBRE. 


(THRONE. ] 
[Etym. dowhtful.] A small drain. 


[MANICARIA.] 


tromme!—trope 


I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A collection of people; a crowd, a com- 
pany, a number, a multitude, 


“ As the slow beast, with heavy strength endued, 
In some wide field by troops of boys pursued.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi. 688, 


2, A body of soldiers. (Generally used in the 
plural, and signifying soldiers in general, 
whether few or many, and including infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery.) 


“ Whether yond troops are friends or enemy.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, v. 1. 


* 3, A company or assemblage of people. 


“ Before the merry troop the minstrels play’d.” 
Dryden; Flower & Leaf, 352. 


*4, A band or company of performers; a 
troupe. ’ 

II, Technically: 

1. Mil. : In cavalry, the unit of formation, 
forming the command of a captain, consisting 
usually of sixty troopers, and corresponding 
to a company of infantry. 

2. Music: 

(1) A march in quick time. 


“When the drums and fifes sounding a troop 
Off they briskly set.” Defoe. 


(2) The second beat of the drum as the 
signal for marching. 


troop-bird, s. 
(q.v.). 

* troop-meal, adv. By troops, in troops, 
in crowds. 

“* So troop-meal, Troy pursued awhile.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Iliad xvii. 634. 

troop-ship, s. A ship for the conveyance 

of troops ; a transport. 


“Then we steer close alongside of her Majesty's 
great troop-ship the Crocodile, full of time-expired 
and invalid soldiers."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1885. 


‘ 
troop, v.i. [TRoop, s.] 
1. To collect in crowds; to assemble or 
gather in numbers, ‘ 
“Nor, while they pick them up with busy bill, 
The little trooping birds unwisely scares.” 
Thomson : Spring, 136. 

2. To march in a body or company. 


“Nor do I as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men.” 
8 Shakesp, : 2 Henry IYV., iv, 1. 


* 3, To march in haste. (Generally followed 


by off.) 
uv a “ At whose ApDxCESH ghosts... 
Troop home to churchyards.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii, 2. 
* 4, To associate. 
“ A snowy dove trooping with crows.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, 1, 5. 
trodp’-ér, s. [Eng. troop ; -er.] 
1. A private soldier in a body of cavalry; a 
horse-soldier, 

“ His old troopers, the Satans and Beelzebubs who 
had shared his crimes, and who now shared his perils, 
were ready to be the companions of his flight.” —Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiil. 

2, A troop-ship (q.v.). 

“The high, ,white sides of the trooper, swarming 

with life."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1885. 


trod-pi-al, s. [Fr. trowpiale, from trowpe=a 
troop, from their habit of assembling in large 
flocks.] 

Ornith.: A popular name for several species 
of the genus Icterus; often extended to tne 
sub-families Icterine and Agelaine. All the 
troopials are American, and in some respects 
resemble the Starlings and in others the 
Finches of the Old World. In the Icterine 
the prevailing colours of the plumage are 
yellow and black, and the species are also 
known as Orioles. The Common Troopial, 
Icterus vulgaris, is about ten inches long ; 
back and abdomen yellow ; head, neck, breast, 
and tail black; white band on wings. The 
Orchard Troopial, [. spurius, resembles the 
Baltimore Oriole (q.v.) in general appearance, 
but is slenderer in form. 


troop’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Troop, v.] 

{ Trooping the colours : 

Mil.: A ceremony observed in garrisons 
when the whole of the guards are parade 
previous to marching to their respective posts. 
These bodies are formed in line, on the flank 
and in front of which the colour is placed, 
protected by sentries. The band faces it on 
the opposite flank. After the guards are 
inspected, &c., the band advances in slow 
time to the colour, which is now provided 
with an escort; and, finally, the band, escort, 
and colour pass between the opened ranks of 
the guards in a series of single files until the 


The same as TROOPIAL 


, alcohol. 


other flank of the line is reached. The colours 
are saluted by presenting arms, and the 
guards march past. 


trodst'-ite, s. [After Prof. G. Troost, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Willemite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in large opaque crystals, which are 
mostly impure from the presence of iron and 
manganese. Found with franklinite, &., in 
the State of New Jersey, 


tro-pse-0-la’-gé-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tro- 
peol(um); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Indian-cresses ; an order of Hypogyn- 
ous Exogens, alliance Malvales. Smooth, twist- 
ing or twining herbs of tender texture and 
acrid taste. Peduncles axillary, one-flowered. 
Sepals three to five, generally with valvate 
estivation, the upper one with a long spur; 
petals normally five, yellow, scarlet, orange, 
rarely blue, sometimes reduced to two or 
even one, convolute in estivation; stamens 
six to ten; anthers two-celled; style one; 
stigmas three to five; ovary one, three- 
cornered ; three or five carpels; ovules soli- 
tary ; fruit indehiscent ; seeds large, without 
albumen, filling the cell in which they are. 
Known genera five, species forty-three. (Lind- 
ley.) Allfrom the temperate parts of America, 
The order was formed by the elevation of the 
tribe Tropeolez [1]; now most botanists are 
reverting to the old arrangement. 


trd-pze-0'-1é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tropwol(wm); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Botany : 
1. A tribe of Geraniaces, the equivalent of 
the order Troprolacee (q.v.). (Jussieu, &c.) 
2. The typical tribe of Tropeolacer, having 
irregular flowers and pendulous ovules. 


tro-pze-6l'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. tropwol(um) ; 
-ic.) Derived from tropeolum. 


tropzolic-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid extracted from the herb 
and seed of Tropewolwm majus, by heating with 
It crystallizes in slender needles, in- 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. 


trd-pz’-0-lim, trop-2-0'-lim, s. [Gr. 
Tporaoy (tropaion) = a trophy. So named 
from its peltate leaves. ] é 

Bot.: Indian-cress or Nasturtium; the 
typical genus of Troprolacee (q.v.). Calyx 
five-parted, the upper lobe spurred ; petals 
normally five, unequal, the three lowest small 
or wanting ; stamens eight, free ; carpels three, 
kidney-shaped ; fruit roundish, furrowed, in- 
dehiscent, the seed large, filling the cell. 
Climbing plants from South America, About 
twenty-seven species are cultivated in gar- 
dens. Those best known are Tropwolum 
majus, the great, and T. minus, the small, 
Indian-cress or Nasturtium. The leaves of 
the first are peltate, nerved, orbicular, some- 
what lobed, the nerves not mucronate; pe- 
tals obtuse. It was brought at first from 
Peru. The second species is smaller than the 
last, with peltate nerves, orbicular leaves 
deep yellow flowers, streaked with orange and 
red. The berries of both species are gathered 
when green and made into a pickle, and used 
also asa garnish for dishes. 1. tricolorwm is 
a highly ornamental species, having the cal 
wavy, scarlet, tipped with black, and te 
petals yellow. 7. canariense is a climbing 
variety known as the Canary creeper. Of late 
years florists have succeeded in obtaining end- 
less varieties of colours of tropzolum. 

tro-par’-i-6n, s. 

trope, s. [Lat. tropus=a figure of speech, a 
trope, from Gr. tpdros (tropos) = a turning, a 
turn or figure of speech, from rpémw (trepd) = 
to turn; Fr. trope; Sp. & Ital. tropo.] 

1, Rhet. : A figurative use of a word; a word 
or expression used in a different sense from 
that which it properly possesses, or a word 
changed from its original signification to 
another for the sake of giving life or emphasis 
to an idea, as when we call a stupid fellow an 
ass, or a shrewd man afox. Tropes are chiefly 
of four kinds: metaphor, metonymy, synec- 
doche, and irony (see these words); but to 
these may be added allegory, prosopopeia, 
antonomasia, and perhaps some others. 


“Figures of words are commonly called ropes and 
consist in a word's being employed to pe some- 
thing that is different from its ori ion and primitive; 
so that if you alter the word, you destroy the fgure.”— 
Blair ; Rhetoric, lect. 44, 


[TROPERION.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wd, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=¢; ey=a;qu=kw. | 


yee ee ; 


trop-er, s. 
tro-pér -i-6n, tro-par’-i-6n, trop’-ér, s. 


troph’-i, s. yl. 


*2. Roman Ritual: The name given to 
verses sung at High Mass, before or after, and 
sometimes in the middle of the Introit. 
Tropes were introduced by the monks as early 
as A.p. 1000, but were removed from the 
Missal on its revision under Pius V. (1566-72). 


(TROPERION. ] 


[TROPE.] 

Roman Ritual: A book containing the tropes 
{TRopE, 2.], but frequently used also for a 
book containing Sequences. The word Tro- 
perion often occurs in Church inventories. 
(Addis & Arnold.) 


[Gr. tpodds (trophos) = one 
who feeds or nourishes ; tpépw (trephd) = to 
nourish.) 

Entom.: The organs about the mouth in 
insects. These are of two types, the masti- 
catory and the suctorial, which are sometimes 
modified and occasionally combined. The 
trophi of Masticatory Insects, such as Beetles, 
consist of (1) an upper lip, or labrum; (2) a 
pair of mandibles, for biting; (8) a pair of 
maxille, for chewing; (4) a lower lip, or 
Jabium, In the Suctorial Insects, such as the 
Butterflies, the labrum and mandibles are 
rudimentary; the maxille are greatly elon- 
gated, and form a spiral trunk, or antlia, by 
which the juices of flowers are sucked up. 


tréph’-ic, Mi troph’-ic-al, a. [Gr. tpodpixds 


trophikos) = nursing, tending, from rpody 
trophé) = nourishment.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the direct influence of nourishment 
or nutrition, 


trophic-nerves, s. pl. 

Physiol. : Any nerves which either actually 
influence nutrition, or have been supposed to 
do so ; as the fifth or trigeminal nerve, which 
has a certain influence on the nutrition of the 
eye. (Foster: Physiol., ch. v., § 5.) 


tro’-phied, * tro-phyed, a. [Eng. trophy; 
-ed.| Adorned with trophies. 


“The name that wont the trophy'd arch to grace.” 
Rowe: Lucan; Pharsalia, viii. 


troph-is, s. [Gr. rpd¢cs (trophis) = well-fed, 


troph’-on, «. 


stout, large.] 

Bot.: A genus of Artocarpacew. Flowers 
diecious, spike axillary, males with four 
stamens, females with a single ovule, Fruit 
‘succulent. Natives of both the East and the 
West Indies. Trophis americana, the Ramoon 
tree, is about twenty feet high, and bears 
pleasantly flavoured drupes about the size of 
grapes. It is a native of the West Indies, 
where the leaves and twigs are eaten by cattle. 
The milky juice of T. asper, a small evergreen 
Indian tree, is applied to cracked heels and 
sore hands. It is astringent and septic, and 
the bark, in decoction, is used as a lotion in’ 
fevers; the rough leaves are employed to 
polish wood. TJ. spinosa is another Indian 
Species ; its fruit is eaten in curries. 


[Gr. rpoddv (trophon) = that 
which nourishes ; food.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A sub-genus of Fusus, 
with thirty-eight recent species from the Ant- 
arctic and Northern Seas, the British coast, 
&c. Fossil in Chili and Britain. 


Trd-phO'-ni-an, «a. (See def.) Pertaining or 


ay. 


_ relating to the Grecian architect Trophonius, 


or to his cave or his architecture. Trophonius 
is said to have built the celebrated temple of 
“Apollo at Delphi. He had a temple at Le- 
badeia, and was worshipped as Jupiter Tro- 
phonius. In this temple was a celebrated 
eave, and those who descended into it were 
said to speak oracularly on their return ; but 
the impressions produced by the descent were 
thought to be so saddening that the visitor 
remained a victim to melancholy the rest of 
his life. Hence arose the proverb applied to a 
serious man—that he looked as if he came out 


_ of the cave of Trophonius. 
* troph’-d-pol-lén, s. [Gr. rpodés (trophos) 


=a feeder, and Lat. pollen (q.v.). ] 
_ Bot. : Turpin’s name for the septum of an 


anther. 


ph’-d-some, s. [Gr. rpodés (trophos) =a 
arse, and cama (séma) = the body.] 
Zool.: A term i by Prof. Allman 
r the whole assemblage of nutritive zodids 
drozoon (q.v.). : 


troper—tropicoris 


* troéph’-é-spérm, * troph-d-spér~mi- 
um, s. (Gr. tpodds (trophos) = a feeder, and 
oréppa (ner a seed.] 

Bot.: A name used by Richard for the pla- 
centa (q.v.). 


tro’-phy, * tro-phee, s. [Fr. trophéee=a 
trophy, the spoil of an enemy, from Lat. 
tropeum=a sign of victory, from Gr. rporatoy 
(tropaion) = a monument of an enemy’s de- 
feat, a trophy, prop. neut. sing. of tpozatos 
(tropaios) = pertaining to a defeat, from tpom} 
(trope) = a return, a put 
ting to flight of an enemy 
by causing them to turn, 
from tpérw (trepd) = to 
turn ; Sp. & Port. trofeo.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A monument or me- 
morial in commemoration 
of a victory. It consisted 
of some of the arms and 
other spoils of the van- 
quished enemy, hung 
upon the trunk of a tree 
or a pillar by the victors, 
either on the field of § 
battle or in the capital of 
the conquered nation. If 
for a naval victory, it was erected on the 
nearest land. The trophies of the Greeks and 
Romans were decked out with the arms of the 
vanquished for land victories, with the beaks 
of the enemy’s vessels for naval engagements. 
[RostTRAL-coLUMN.] In modern times trophies 
have been erected in churches and other pub- 
lic buildings to cominemorate a victory. 
2. Anything taken and preserved as a me- 
morial of victory, as flags, standards, arms, 
and the like. 
“No hostile standard has been seen here but as a 
trophy.’—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 

*3. A memorial, a monument. 

“Worn as a memorable trophy of predeceased 
valour,”—Shakesp.: Henry V., Vv. 1. 

4, Anything that is an evidence or memo- 
rial of victory or conquest, 

II, Arch.: An ornament representing the 
stem of a tree, charged or encompassed with 
arms and military weapons, offensive and de- 
fensive. 


trophy-cress, s. 

Bot. : The genus Tropezolum (q.v.). 

*trophy-money, s. A duty formerly 
paid in England annually by housekeepers 


towards providing harness, drums, colours, 
&c., for the militia. : 


TROPH:. 


tro’-phy-wort, s. [Eng. trophy, and wort.] 


Bot. : The genus Tropzolum (q.v.). 


trop’-ic (1), *trop-ick, * trop-ik, s. & a. 


[Fr. tropique, from Lat. tropicum, accus. of 
tropicus = tropical, from Gr. tpomxds (tropi- 
kos) = belonging to a turn ; 6 tpomxds KvKAoS 
(ho tropikos kuklos) =the tropic circle, from 
tpomos (tropos)=a turn; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
tropico.] [TROPE.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II, 1. 

2. (Pl.): The regions lying between the 
tropics or near them on either side, 


II. Technically : 


1, Astron. : One of the two small circles of 
the celestial sphere, situated on each side of 
the equator, at a distance of 23° 28’, and parallel 
to it, which the sun just reaches at its greatest 
declination north or south, and from which it 
turns again towards the equator, the northern 
circle being called the Tropic of Cancer, and 
the southern the Tropic of Capricorn, from the 
names of the two signs at which they touch 
the ecliptic. 

“Seven times the sun has either tropic view'd, 

The winter banish’d, and the spring renew'd.” 
Dryden: Virgu ; dneid i. 1,064, 

2. Geog.: One of the two parallels of ter- 
restrial latitude corresponding to the celestial 
tropics, being at the same distance from the 
terrestrial equator, as the celestial tropics 
are from the celestial equator. Theone north 
of the equator is called the Tropic of Cancer, 
and that south of the equator the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Over these circles the sun is 
vertical when his declination is greatest, and 
they include that portion of the globe called 
the torrid zone, a zone about 47° wide, having 
the equator for a central line, 


trop’-ic (2), a. 


trop’-ic-al (1), a. 


trop-ic-6-pol’-i-tan, a. 


trop-ic’-or-is, s. 
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B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the tropics; 

tropical. 
“ Hurra, hurra! Our watch is done! 
We hail once more the tropic sun,” 
Scott ; Bridal of Triermain, iil. 24. 

4] The stars are brighter in the tropics than 
in the temperate zones, and astronomical ob- 
servation is easier, Cyclones arise within the 
tropics. The characteristic vegetation of the 
tropics consists of gigantic endogens, as 
palms, some of which rise to a height of from 
100 to 200 feet. More polypetalous exogens 
are arborescent than in temperate climes. 
The Conifers exist chiefly on mountains. 
Ferns abound in tropical islands, and deltas 
where water is plentiful, so that in some 
localities from 250 to 300 species may be 
gathered. The tropical type of vegetation 
was separated at a remote period into two 
portions, one in the Old World, the other in 
the New. Shells are brighter than in lands 
where the sun is less powerful, the birds more 
numerous and of gayer plumage, the feline 
tribe larger and in greater numbers. The 
Anthropide have their appropriate seat in 
tropical lands. 


tropic-bird, s. 

Ornith.: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Phaéton (q.v.). They are tropical 
sea-birds, in habits and general appearance 
approaching gulls and terns, and resembling 
the latter in their mode of flight. Their 
powers of flight are great, and they are usually 
seen at considerable distances from the land, 
as they live almost entirely on the wing, and 
when they do not return to the distant shore 
to roost, rest upon the surface of the water. 
They are about thirty inches long, of which 
the long tail-feathers occupy about one-half. 
The general hue of the plumage is white ; in 
two species, from the Atlantic Ocean, Phaéton 
aetherius (or candidus) and P. flavirostris, the 
tail-feathers are white ; in the third species, P. 
phenicurus, from the Pacific Ocean, they are 
red, and are highly valued by the natives of 
the South Seas as ornaments. Tropic-birds 
nest in holes in cliffs and on rocky islands, 
the female laying only one egg, and the male 
sitting in a hole by her side, both with heads 
inwards, 

[Eng. (a)trop(ine); -ic.] De- 
rived from atropine. 

tropic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHj903. A monobasic acid, ob- 
tained by digesting atropine and belladonna 
with baryta water. It crystallizes in needles 
or plates slightly soluble in water, and melts 
at 117°. 


y [Eng. tropic (1); -al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the tropics ; being or 
lying within the tropics. 


‘‘Many reasons may be assigned for this, beside the 
accidental ones from the make of the particular 
countries, tropical winds, or the like.”"—Dampier: 
Voyages (an, 1688). 


A ie Characteristic of the tropics: as tropical 
eat. 

8. Incident to the tropics: as tropical dis- 
eases. 

tropical-lichen, s. 

Pathol. : Prickly heat (q.v.). 


tropical-year, s. The same as SoLaR- 
YEAR, [YEAR.] 


trop’-ic-al (2), a. Eng. trop(e); -ical.] Figu- 


rative ; metaphorical ; of the nature of a trope. 


“This is all which we mean besides the tropical and 
figurative presence.”—Bp. Taylor; Real Presence, § 1. 


*trop'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tropical (2); -ly.] 


In a tropical or figurative manner ; figura- 
tively. 

“He grants it in plain terms, that Christ's body 
is chewed, is attrite or broken with the teeth, and 
that not tropically but properly.”—Bp. Taylor: Real 
Presence, § 3. 

(Eng. tropic, and _ 
Gr. roAtrms (polités) =a citizen.) Belonging 
to the tropics ; found only in the tropics. 

“ Tropicopolitan groups.”"— Waillace, 


(Gr. tpoms (tropis) = a 
ship’s keel, and xdépus (oris) = a bug.) 
Entom.: A genus of Scutata. Tropicoris 
rufipes is the Red-legged Bug ; the sides of the 
prothorax are produced into broad-pointed 
processes; the prevailing colour is brown, 
with many large black punctures, and on the 


tip of the scutellum a reddish spot. Length, . 


two-thirds of an inch, 


boy pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench: go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
shan, -tion, -sion =shiin; -fion, -gion=zhiin, -Cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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trop’-i-dine, «. 
-ine.] 

Chem. : CgHy3N. An oil obtained by heat- 
ing tropine with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, or with glacial acetic acid to 180°. It 
has the odor of conine, and boils at 162°. 


trop-i-do-, pref. 
genit. tpomidds (tropidos) =a keel.) 
a keel-like process or processes. 
trop-i-do-lép'-is, s. 
Gr. Aeris (lepis) =a scale. ] 
Zool.: A genus of Iguanide, with fifteen 
species, ranging over the greater part of tropical 


America and north to California. Back not 
crested ; throat with a fold on each side, 


trop-i-do-lép-is’-ma, s. [Pref. tropido-, and 
Gr. Aémopa (lepisma) = that which is peeled 
off.] 


(Eng. trop(ine); suff. -id, 


{Gr. tpdms (tropis), late 
Having 


(Pref. tropido-, and 


Zool. : A genus of Scincide, with six species, 
peculiar to Australia. Tail elongate, round, 
tapering, armed ; scales three- or five-keeled, 
slightly toothed behind, 
trop-i-do-lép’-tis, s. (Pref. tropido-, and 
Gr. Aerts (leptos) = thin. ] 

Paleont.; A genus of Orthide, separated 
from Strophomena (q.v.), with two species 
from the Devonian of the United States. 


trop-i-do-no'-tiis, s. [Pref. tropido-, and 
Gr, vatos (ndtos) = the back.] 

Zool.: A genus of Colubrine Snakes, sub- 
family Natricinee, with numerous species, very 
widely distributed, absent only from South 
America. Body stout to slender, tapering to 
head and tail, belly round; head distinct, 
crown flat, occipital tract broad, snout narrow ; 
tail tapering toa point ; eye moderately large, 
pupil round; teeth small; scales keeled, 
pointed, truncate, or emarginate, One species 
is British, Tropidonotus natria (= * Natrix 
torquata), the Common Snake. [SNAKE.] 


trop-i-doph-dr-a, s. (Pref. tropido-, and 
Gr. dopds (phoros) = bearing.] 

Zool.: The name given by Troschel to the 
species of Cyclostoma (q.v.) which have the 
whorl spirally keeled. They are found in 
Madagascar and the adjacent islands and on 
the coast of Africa. 


trop-i-doph’-or-is, s. [TRoprpoPHora.] 
Zool. :; A genus of Scincide, with two spe- 
cies from Cochin China and the Philippines. 
Tail with four spinous keels above, and its 
sides smooth. Pre-anal plates three, large ; 
the central one triangular. 


. 
trop-i-do-rhyn’-chiss, s. [Pref. tropido-, 
and Gr. pvyxos (rhwngchos) = the snout.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Meliphagide, with 
eighteen species, ranging from Moluccas and 
Lombok to New Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Caledonia. [FRIAR-BIRD.] 


trop-i-do-stér’-niis, s. [Pref. tropido-, and 
Gr. otépvor (sternon) = the breast, the chest.] 
Entom.: A large genus of Hydrophilide, 
from North and South America. Some are 
metallic, others with yellow stripes. 


trop’-ine, s. [Eng. (atropine (q.v.).] 

Chem.: CgHy;NO. An organic base ob- 
tained by heating atropine with a saturated 
solution of baryta water, and precipitating 
the baryta with carbonic-acid gas. It hasa 
strong alkaline reaction, is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, melts at 62°, and boils at 
229°. From its ethereal solution it crystal- 
lizes in colorless anhydrous tables. 


*trop’-ist, s. [Eng. trop(e); -ist.] One who 
deals in tropes; one who explains the Scrip- 
tures by tropes and figures of speech. 


{ trop-6-l0g’-ic, * trop-d-10g'-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. tropolog(y) ; -tc, -ical.] Varied or cha- 
racterized by tropes ; changed from the ori- 
ginal import of the words ; figurative. 

“When it is any of these, although we are not to 
recede from the literal sense ; yet we are to take the 
second signification, the tropologicat or figurative.”— 
Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. iii., ser, 11. 


trop-6-16g'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tropolo- 

gical; -lv.) %%4 a tropological manner ; figu- 
tatively. : 

“This was the general opinion concerni the 

Greekish fables, that some of them were Hyetoallyy 

~ and some tropologically allegorical.”—Cudworth ; In- 
tell. System, p, 512. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, : 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, air rile, fill; try, Syrian. ~. @=6;ey=4;qu=kwe 


’ 


* tré-pol’-0-gize, v.t. (Eng. tropolog(y) ; 
-ize.} Touse in a tropological or figurative 
manner; to change to a figurative sense ; to 
use as a trope. 


“Tf Athena or Minerva be tropoloyized into prudence, 
then let the pagans shew what substantial essence it 
hath.”—Cudworth : Intell. Syst., p. 520. 


* tro-pol’-d-gy, = [Gr. zpdro0s (tropos) =a 
trope ; suff. -ology.] .A rhetorical mode of 
speech, including tropes, or a change of some 
word from the original meaning, 


“ Not attaining the deuterology and second inten- 
tion of words, they omit their superconsequences, co- 
herenees, figures, or tropologies, and are not persuaded 
pene ey literalities."—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, 

Kk, i, ch. iii. 


*tross'-6rs, s. pl. [Fr. trousses.] Trousers 
(q.v.). 
“You rode like a kern of Ireland ; your French hose 
off, and in your strait trossers,”— Shakesp.: Henry V., 
iii, 7, 
trot, * trotte, v.i. & t. [Fr. trotter (0. Fr. 
troter), from Low Lat. toluto = to trot; Lat. 
tolutarius = going at a trot, from tolutim = at 
a trot, from tollo = to lift (the feet) ;.O. Dut. 
tratten = to trot; Welsh trotio ; Ger. trotten. 
(Skeat.) Perhaps onomatopoetic.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To move faster than in walking, as a 
horse or other quadruped, by lifting one fore- 
foot and the hind-foot of the opposite side at 
the same time. 


“When a horse ¢rots, his legs are in this position, 
two in the air and two upon the ground, at the same 
time crosswise; that is to say, the near-foot before, 
and the off-foot behind, are off the ground, and the 
other two upon it, and so alternately of the other 
psi CER E Hist, & Art of Horsemanship, vol. 
ii., ch. iv. 


2. To move or walk fast; to run. 


‘ B. Trans.: To cause to trot; to ride at a 
rot. 
‘The whips trotted the pack to Gravel-hill.”—Daily 
Chronicle, Oct. 25, 1884. 

4] To trot out: To cause to trot, as a horse, to 
show his paces ; hence, to induce a person to 
exhibit himself or his hobby ; to draw out; to 
bring forward. 


trot, s. [TRor, v.] 

1. The pace of a horse or other quadruped, 
more rapid than a walk, but of various de- 
grees of swiftness, when he lifts one fore-foot 
and the hind-foot of the opposite side at the 
same time. 

“All writers, both ancient and modern, have con- 
stantly asserted the trot to be the foundation of every 
lesson you can teach a horse,"—Berenger : Hist, & Art 
of Horsemanship, vol. ii., ch. iv. 

2. A term of endearment used to a child 

owing to its short trotting gait. 

* 3, An old woman, (Used in contempt.) 

“ Put case an aged trot be somewhat tough? 


If coyne shee bring the care will be the lesse.” 
Turbervile: Answere for Taking a Wyfe. 


4, (See extract.) 


“ Bottom-fishing with a single hook and ground 
lead, and long-lining with a trot—a line stretched 
along the bottom with hooks at intervals.”—Vield, 
Dec. 26, 1885. 


trét-co-sie, trot-co-sy, s.  [Prob. for 
throa&cosy.] A warm covering for the head, 
neck, and breast when travelling in bad 
weather. (Scotch.) 


“He roared to Mattie to air his trotcosey, to have 
his jackboots greased.”—Scott: Rob Roy, ch, xxvi. 


troth, a. [A variant of truth (q.v.).] 
1, Belief, faith, fidelity. 
“Now, by my life !—my sire's most sacred oath— 
To thee I pledge my iull, my firmest troth,” 
; Byron: Nisus & Huryalus. 
2. Truth, veracity, verity. 
“By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is a-weary of 
this great world.”—Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 
3. The act of betrothing; betrothal; the 
pledging of one’s word. 
“The troth and the prayer and the last benediction.” 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, ix, 
* troth-plight, * troth-plyte, v.t. To 
betroth or affiance. . ‘ 
“ Me; and Hercules were sent for: the kin, 


made them to troth-plyte each other, with great joy o 
both parties.”"—Destruction of Troy, bk. ii., p. 258. 


* troth-plight, a. & s. 
A, As adj.: Betrothed, affianced, espoused. 
“ This, your son-in-law, 
Is trothplight to your daughter.” 
; Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
B. As subst.: The act of betrothing or 
plighting faith. 
“(My wife] deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Before her oe ht.” 
hakesp.: Winter's Tale, i, 2, 


trotting, pr. par. or a. 


trot’-toir (oir as war), s. 


* troth-plighted, a. 
pledged ; rilehtods * 
*troth-ring, s. A betrothal ring, 


* troth’-léss, * troth-lesse, a. 
troth ; -less.] Faithless, treacherous. 


Having fidelity 


[Eng. 


trot’-line, s. A short trawl (q.v.) used in 


river or lake fishing. (U.S. Local.) 
trét’-tér, s. [Eng. trot, v.; -er.] 
( 1. eo who trots; specif., a trotting horse 
q.¥.). 
2. The foot of an animal, especially of a 
sheep ; applied ludicrously to the human foot. 


(Trot, v.] 
trotting-horse, s. 


Zool. & Sport: A ‘horse trained to trot at 
high speed without breaking into a gallop. 
Trotting horses are of two distinct races; 
(1) the Russian, which is Arabian on a Flemish 
stock, attaining high speed, but with bad 
knee-action ; (2) the American, which is pro- 
bably both Barb and Arabian on an English 
stock. The evolution of the trotting horse has 
principally taken place within the United 
States, the development of speed in trotters 
during the past half century having been 
remarkable. The trotting strains of Russia 
and England have made fair progress, but 
their performance is much inferior to that 
of the American trotter. The best early record 
was made at Philadelphia in 1810, when a 
Boston horse trotted a mile in 2 minutes, 4814 
seconds. In 1844 Lady Suffolk reduced the 
time to 2°28. From that time forward the 
speed increased, until in 1884 Jay-Hye-See 
trotted a mile in 2°10; in 1885 Maud §. reduced 
the time to 20834; and in 1891 Sunol to 20814. 
The introduction of the pneumatic tire sulky 
has enabled the speed to be still farther 
increased. In 1892 Nancy Hanks made a 
milo in 2:04, and in 1893 Ayers P., harnessed 
with a running mate, reduced the time to 
2:0314. The 1894 record is—for trotting, Alix, 
2:03384; for pacing, Robert J., 2:0214. These 
records have not since (1896) been lowered. 

* trotting-paritor, s. An officer of the 
ecclesiastical court who carries out citations, 
(Shakesp.: Love’s Labor's Lost, iii. 1.) 


* trot-tles, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Sheep’s dung. 
2, Bot.: Symphytwm asperrimum. 
[Fr.] The foot- 


way on each side of a street; the foot-pave- 
ment. ° 


tréu’-ba-dour, s. [Fr., from Prov. trobador, 


trobaire, prob. from a Low Lat. troparius or 
tropator, from Lat. tropus = a trope, a kind of 
singing, a song; Ital. trovatore; Sp. trovator ; 
Port. trovator, .trobador; O. Fr. trover (Fr. 
- trowver) ; Prov. trobar ; Sp. & Port. trovar ; Ital. 
trovare = to find out, to devise.] One of a class 
of poets which appeared first in Provence, in 
the south of France, at the end of the eleventh 
century. They were the inventors of a 
species of lyrical poetry almost entirely de- 
voted to romantic and amatory subjects, and 
generally very complicated in its metre and 
rhymes. They flourished till the end of the 
thirteenth century. There is reason for sup- 
posing that the art of the troubadours, gene- 
rally called the gay science, was derived from 
the East, coming into Europe through the 
Spaniards, and the troubadours of Provence 
learning from their neighbors of Spain. 
Troubadour poetry was cultivated in Provence, 
Toulouse, Dauphiné, and other parts of 
France south of the Loire, as well as in Cata- 
lania, Arragon, and Valencia in Spain, and in 
the north of Italy, Troubadours frequently 
attached themselves to the courts of kings 
and nobles, whom they praised or dense 
their songs ; but it was a rule that some lady 
was selected, and to her, under some general 
or fanciful title, love songs, complaints, and 
other poems were addressed. The ‘love ser- 
vice” of the troubadours was often nothin; 
more than a mere artificial gallantry, bu 
there are instances on record where it became 
something more earnest. The poems of the 
troubadours were not always contined to sub- 
jects of gallantry, sometimes they treated 


of the conditions of society, the evils of . 


the times, the degeneracy of the clergy, and 
other subjects. 

troib’-le (le as el), * trub-le, v.t. & i. [0. 
Fr. trubler, trobler (Fr. troubler), as if from a 
Low Lat. turbulo, from Lat. twrbula =a dis- 


trouble—trout 
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orderly crowd, a little crowd, dimin. of turba 
=a crowd ; Gr. t¥pBy (turbé) = a throng, dis- 
order, 

A. Transitive: 

1. To put into confused motion ; to agitate, 
to disturb, to disorder. 

“ An angel went down at a certain season into the 
pool and trowbled the waters."—John v. 4. , 

2, To annoy, to disturb, to molest, to inter- 

rupt, to interfere with. 
“T would not, by my will, have troubled you.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 8. 
8. To agitate, to distress, to grieve. 
“Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled,”"— 
Psalm xxx, 7. 

4, To give occasion of labour to ; to put to 
gome exertion, labour, or pains. (Used in 
courteous phraseology: as, May I trouble you 
to post this letter?) 

5 5, To affect, so as to cause uneasiness or 
anxiety. 
“He was an infidel, and the head of a small school 


of infidels who were troubled with a morbid desire to 
amake converts.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To take trouble ; to take pains ; to exert 
one’s self: as, Do not trowble to call again, 

*2. To become troubled, disturbed, or 
thick. 


“Tf the bawme be fyn and of his owne kynde, the 
watre schalle nevere trouble."—Maundeville ; Travels, 


“| Trouble is more general in its application 
than disturb ; we may be trowbled by the want 
? of a thing, or trowbled by-that which is unsuit- 
able: we are disturbed by that which actively 
troubles, Pecuniary wants are the greatest 
troubles in life ; the perverseness of servants, 
' the indisposition or ill behaviour of children, 
are domestic troubles; but the noise of chil- 
dren is a disturbance, and the prospect of 
want disturbs the mind. Trowble may be per- 
manent; disturbance is temporary, and refers 

to the peace which is destroyed. 


trouble (le as el), * trow-ble, a. & 3. 
(TROUBLE, ¥v.] 
* A, As adj.: Troubled, disturbed, grieved, 
agitated. (In this use pronounced triib’-lé.) 
_ _“Than is accidie the anguish of a trouble herte.”— 
Chaucer; Parson's Tale, 
B. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The state or condition of being troubled, 
agitated, perplexed, annoyed, or distressed ; 
a state of worry, distress, perplexity, or 
annoyance ; vexation. 
“Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble?” 
Shakesp. > Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 
2. That which gives or occasions trouble, 
annoyance, anxiety, or worry; a source of 
grief, anxiety, agitation, or perplexity. 
“What trouble was I then to you?” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
3. Pains, labour, exertion. 
“ Double, double, toil and trouble.” 
2 Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 1, 
‘JI. Mining: A difficulty in a coal-mine, 
arising from the interposition of a layer of 
sandstone dividing the seam into two por- 
gat a fault, or the gradual closing in of the 


strata above and below, terminating the seam. 

_ The latter is called a Nip. : 

OA @) To get into trouble: To get into a 
- difficulty ; to be detected and punished for 

some act, (Colloq.) 

; i “He would have got into trouble if the old people 
he 't helped him out of it."—Daily Telegruph, 
Nov. 16, 1885. 

(2) To take the trouble: To be at the pains 
of: to exert one’s self; to put one’s self to 
venience in order to do something. 
trouble-house, s. A disturber of the 
or harmony of a house or family. 

-_ * trouble-mirth, s. One who mars or 
"disturbs joyment or mirth, as a person of 
_ morose disposition ; a spoil-sport. 

aa s. A disturber of rest or 


ap we 
ago 


trouble-state, s. A disturber of the 
munity. 


Those fair baits those trouble-states still use.” 
‘ Daniel; Civil Wars. 
b’- led (led as eld), pa. par. & a. 
UBLE, 0.) dalla 
A’ 1. par. : (See the verb). 
: Agitated, disturbed, perplexed, 


* trotib’-led-ly (led as eld), adv. (Eng. 
troubled; -ly.] In a troubled or confused 
manner ; confusedly. 


* trotlb-le-néss (le as el), * trob-il-nes, 
* tur-ble-nes, s, [Eng. trouble ; -ness.) The 
state or condition of being troubled; trouble, 
worry. 


“In your graciouse dayis of hertis trobilnes 
I had nevir knowlech,.” Chaweer: Tale of Beryn. 


troub’-lér, s. [Eng. troubl(e), v.3 -er.] One 
_ who troubles, disturbs, afflicts, or molests ; 

a disturber, 

“The innocent troubler of their quiet sleeps 
In what may now be called a peaceful grave.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vil, 

trotib’-le-sdme (le as el), a. [Eng. trouble; 

~some.]) 

1. Giving or causing trouble, worry, anxiety, 
vexation, inconvenience, embarrassment, or 
sorrow ; annoying, vexatious, tiresome, harass- 
ing, weartsome, irksome, importunate. 


“He was aman that had the root of the matter in 
him ; but he was one of the most troublesome pilgrims 
that ever I met with in all my days."—Sunyan: Pil- 
grim’s Progress, pt. ii. 

* 2. Full of commotion ; tumultuous. 


“There arose in the ship such a troublesome dis- 
turbance.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, ii, 111, 


troiib’-le-séme-1¥ (le as el), adv. (Eng. 
troublesome ; -ly.} In a troublesome manner ; 
so as to cause trouble ; vexatiously. 


“Though men will not be so troublesomely critical 
as to correct us in the use of words.”"—ZLocke: Human 
Underat., bk, iii., ch. x. 


troub’-le-some-néss (le as el), * trow- 
ble-som-ness, s. [Eng. trowblesome ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being troublesome ; 
vexatiousness, irksomeness, uneasiness, im- 
portunity. 
“But Jesus [was] offended with this importunitie 
and troublesomnes,"—Udal : Matthew xii, 


*trotb’-lots, *troub-louse, a. (Eng. 
trowbl(e) ; -ows.] 
1, Full of commotion ; disturbed, agitated, 
troubled. 
“ Where three swart sisters of the weird band 
Were muttering curses to the troublous wind.” 
Cooper: Tomb of Shakespeare, 
2. Disturbing, agitating, troubling ; causing 
anxiety. : 
“ My troublous dream this night doth make me sad,” 
Shakesp. ¢ 2 Henry VI., i. 2 
3. Full of trouble or disorder ;. tumultuous, 
disorderly. 


“The street shall be built again, and the wall, even 
in trowblous times,’—Daniel ix. 25. 


4, Restless, agitated. 
“ His flowing tongue and troublous spright.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. iii, 4, 
*troub-ly, *trob-ly, *trub-ly, a. (Eng. 
troubl(e); -y.] Troubled; disturbed. 


“ Medle with mannis lawe that is trobly water.”— 
Wycliffe: Select Workes, i. 14, 


tréugh (gh as f), * trogh, * troffe, s. [A.S. 
trog, troh=a trough or hollow vessel ; Mae 
with Dut. & Icel. trog; Dan. trug ; Sw. trig ; 
Ger. trog; M. H. Ger. troc.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A vessel of wood, stone, or metal, gene- 
rally rather long and not very deep, open at 
the top, and used for holding water, fodder 
for cattle, or the like. 


“The unthrifty sone... was compelled to come to 
uC poseis troffe for hunger.”—Joye - Expos. of Daniel, 
ch. iv. ; 


2, Anything resembling a trough in shape, 
as a depression between two ridges or be- 
tween two waves; a basin-shaped or oblong- 
hollow. 


“Tt now imports beneath what sign thy hoes 
The deep trough sink, and ridge alternate raise.” 
Grainger : Sugar Cane, i. 


*3, A kind of boat; a canoe. 


“Here come every morning at the break of day 
twentie or thirty canoas or troughes of the Indians,”"— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, iii, 454. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Chem.: The vat or pan containing water 
over which gas is distilled. 

2. Electricity : 

(1) The tray or vat containing the metallic 
solution used in electroplating. 

(2) The array of cells which held the solu- 
tions in which the elements are placed, if in 
trough form, [GALVANIC-BATTERY.] 

3. Metall.: A frame, vat, buddle, or rocker 
in which ores or slimes are washed and sorted 


_ in water. - 


trough-battery, s. Acompound voltaic 
battery in which the cells are counected in 
one trough, 


trough-gutter, s. 

Build.: A gutter in the form of a trough 
placed below the eaves of buildings. 

trough-shells, s. pl. 

Zool. : The family Mactride (q v.), 


*troul, v. & s. 


trounge, *trounse, v.t. [O. Fr. tronchke= 
a piece of timber; Fr. tronc=a trunk ; trongon 
=atruncheon.] To punish or beat severely ; 
to thrash, to flog, to castigate. 


“We threatened to trounce him roundly when he 
got sober."—Scribner's Magazine, July, 1887, p. 283. 


4]. Now only used colloquially, but formerly 
used by good writers. 


“The Lord trownsed Sisara and all his charettes,”"— 
Judges iv. 15, (1551.) 


(TROLL, } 


tréupe, s. [Fr.] A troop, a company ; espe: 
cially of players or performers ;: as, an operatic 
trowpe. 


tréus de loup (s & p silent), s. pl. [Fr., lit. 
wolf-holes: trow =a hole, and loup = a wolf.) 
Fortif.: Rows of pits in the shape of in- 
verted cones with a pointed stake in each; 
intended as a defence against cavalry. 


*tro , * trooze, *trowse, s. [Fr. trousses.] 
(TROUSERS.] Breeches, trousers. 


“The leather quilted jack serves under his shirt of 
mail, and to cover his tr‘ouse on horseback.'"—Spenser? 
On Ireland. 


*tréused, *trowzed, a. (Eng. trous(e); 
-ed.] Wearing trousers or breeches, 
“The poor trowz'd@ Irish.” 
Drayton » Poly-Oibion, 8, 22, 
tréw-géred, a. (Eng. trouser(s); -ed.] Wear- 
ing trousers, 


“A weird commencement, with the prospect of a 
ieser Jane Eyre for hero.”—St. James's Guzette, 
ct. 4, 1886, 


tréu’-sér-ing, s. ([Eng. trouser(s); -ing.] 
Cloth for making trousers. 


tréu-sérs, trow’-sers, s. pl. [For trousses, 
from Fr. trousses = trunk-hose, breeches, pl. 
of trousse =a bundle, a case, a quiver, from 
trousser = to truss, to pack, to tuck or girt in; 
Gael. triubhas; Ir. trudhais, trius, triusan = 
trousers.] [TrRuss.] A garment worn by men 
and boys, reaching from the waist to the 
ankles, covering the lower part of the trunk 
and each leg separately. 
“Gold was his sword, and warlike trowsers laced 
With thongs of gold, his manly legs embraced.” 
Mickle: Lusiad, il. 
4 Trousers, in their present form, were in- 
troduced into England about the end of the 
eighteenth century, but were not recognized 
as “dress” till some years later. The Duke 
of Wellington was refused admission to 
Almack’s in 1814 because he wore black trou- 
sers instead of breeches and silk stockings, 
and Capt. Gronow met with a similar repulse 
at the Tuileries in 1816. They are now worn uni- 
versally in civilized lands, the breeches having 
disappeared from the ordinary male costume, 


*tréusse, s. [Fr.] Loppings from growing 
timber; trash. The word is still used in the 
midland counties to denote the dead branches 
worked into a newly-made hedge. 


“ Provided that they be laid with. . . vine-cuttin 
or such trousse, s0 that they be half a foot thick,”—P, 
Holland; Pliny, 


tréus-seaw’ (eau as 6), s. [Fr., dimin. from 
trousse = a truss, a bundle.] [TrRuss.] 

*1, A bundle. (De Quincey : Spanish Nun, § 5.) 

2. The clothes and general outfit of a bride. 


trout, s. [A.S. truht ; Mid. Eng. troute, trowte ; 
cogn, with Fr. truite, Lat. tructa, and (pro- 
bably) Gr. rpwxrys (troktés) = a gnawer, a kind 
of sea-fish.] ; 

Ichthy. : The popular name for the fishes of 
the group Salmones as distinguished from the 
Salvelini, or Charr, belonging to the same 
family. [Satmonip#.] Trout are found in 
almost all the lakes and rivers of the tem- 
perate and colder parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere, Like Salmon they are excellent food- 
fishes, but constantly inhabit fresh water. 
The Common River Trout (Salmo fario) i 
widely diffused in the eastern hemisphere, 
and abundant in the British Islands and the 
north of Europe. A specimen weighing twenty- 
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nine pounds is recorded, but such a size is ex- 
tremely rare, and trout of a pound or a pound 
and a half in weight are considered fine fish. 
The head and eye are large; general form 
symmetrical, and comparatively stouter than 
that of the salmon; tail slightly forked, ex- 
cept in old fish when it becomes almost 
square; teeth numerous, strong, and curved. 
Numerous species are found in the United 
States and Canada, of which the Common 
Brook Trout or Speckled Trout (Salmo fonta- 
nalis) differs considerably from the common 
trout of Europe. It is abundant in the streams 
of the Northern and Middle States and in 
Eastern Canada, and grows occasionally to a 
considerable size, one weighing 10 Ibs. having 
been taken. Usually, however, it is much 
smaller. This trout is a favorite game fish in 
the East. A much larger species, the Lake 
Trout (Salmo conjinis) inhabits the depths of 
the great lakes, where it is sometimes caught 
of 60 lbs. in weight. It is a sluggish fish, 
affording poor sport to the angler, and its 
flesh of poor quality. There are several other 
species of lake trout, the largest and finest in 
quality being the Mackinaw Trout or Namay- 
cush (S. amethystus or namaycush) of Lakes 
Huron and Superior, and the Canadian lakes. 
Another large species is the Siskiwit Trout 
(S. siscowet) of Lake Superior. In the lakes 
of New York and Pennsylvania occurs the 
Red-bellied Trout (S. erythrogaster), which is 
sometimes two and a-half feet long. The 
Pacific slope has its own peculiar species, the 
Oregon Trout (S. oregonensis), which closely 
resembles the common trout of Europe, and is 
very abundant. In Europe the Great Lake 
Trout (S. ferox) is found in the lakes of 
Scandinavia and in some of those of the 
British islands. The trout is a voracious 
fish, and devours almost any kind of animal 
food. It is active in pursuit of prey, small 
trout often leaping quite out of the water to 
take passing flies, and its avidity to take the 
artifieial fly and its active play afterwards 
renders it one of the most favorite fish of the 
skilled angler. 


trout_colored, a. White, with spots of 
black, bay, or sorrel: as, a trout-colored 
horse. 


trout-stream, s. <A stream in which 
trout breed. 


*trout’-ful, a. (Eng. trout; -ful(l).] Abound- 
ing in trout. 


“Clear and fresh rivulets of trowtful water.”— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Hants. 


trout’-ing, s. (Eng. trout; -ing.] 
for trout. 


“The February trouting has not been very gay or 
profitable.”— Field, Feb. 26, 1887, 


trout’-léss, a. [Eng. trout; -less.] Without 
a trout or trout, 


“He remained troutless, whilst I was constantly 
running fish.”—Fishing Gazette, Jan. 20, 1886. 


troéut’-lét, s. [Eng. trout; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A small or little trout. 
“Of course these infant trowtlets had never seen a 
Special Fish Commissioner before,”—Daily Telegruph, 
ov. 19, 1885. 


troéut’-ling, s. (Eng. trout; dimin. suff. -ling.] 
A little trout; a troutlet. 
“ By the dark pool where the troutling 
Glances from his stony bed.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands, p. 98. 
Tréu-vére’, *Tréu-veur’, s. [Fr. trowver = 
to find.) A name given to the ancient poets 
of Northern France, and corresponding to the 
Troubadours of the South. Their composi- 
tions are more of an epic or narrative cha- 
racter. [TROUBADOUR,] 


tro'-vér, s. [O. Fr. trover (Fr. trowver) = to 
tind.] [TRouBaDouR.] 


Law: Properly, the finding of anything ; 
hence— 


(1) The gaining possession of any goods, 
whether by finding or by other means. 


(2) (See extract.) 


“The action of trover and conversion was in its 
origin an action for recovery of damages against such 

rson as had found another's goods, and refused to 

eliver them on demand, but converted them to his 
own use; from which finding and converting, it is 
called an action of trover and conversion. The free- 
dom of this action from wager of law, and the less 
degree of certainty requisite in describing the goods, 
pace it formerly so considerable an advantage over 

he action of detinue, that actions of trover were at 
Heheth permitted to be brought against any man, who 
had in his possession, by any, means puatsoarereiie 
personal goods of another, and sold them or used them 
without the consent of the owner, or refused to deliver 
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them when demanded. The injury lies in the conver- 
sion: for any man may take the goods of another into 
his possession if he finds them; but no finder is 
allowed to acquire a property therein, unless the owner 
be for ever unknown: and therefore he must not con- 
vert them to his own use, which the law presuines 
him to do, if he refuses to restore them to the owner : 
for which reason such refusal alone is prima facie 
sufficient evidence of a conversion. The fact of the 
finding, or trover, is therefore now totally immaterial : 
for if the plaintiff proves that the go are his pro- 
perty, anit that the defendant had them in his posses- 
sion, it is sufficient. But a conversion must be fully 
proved: and then in this action the plaintiff shall 
recover damages, equal to the value of the thing con- 
verted, but not the thing itself, which nothing will 
recover but an action of detinue or replevin.”—Black- 
stone: Comment. : bk, iii., ch, 9. 


trow (1), s. [Perhaps the same as TroucH 
(q.v.).] A boat with an open well between the 
bow and stern portions, used in spearing fish. 


trow (2), s. [See def.] The same as Drow (1) 
and TROLL (2), s. 


tréw, *trowe, v.i. & t. [A.S. tredwian, 
trywian, treowan = to have trust in, from 
tridwa, triwa = trust, from tredwe = true 
(q.v.); cogn. with Dut. trowwen = to marry, 
from trouw =(s.) trust, (a.) true; Icel. tria = 
to trow, from trur = true; Dan. troe = to 
believe, from tro=(s.) truth, (a.) true ; Sw. 
tro= to trow ; Ger. trawen = to trust, to marry, 
from treue= fidelity ; trew = true.] 
A. Intrans. : To think to be true ; to believe, 
to trust ; to think or suppose, 


“* Trowest thou that e’er I'll look upon the world?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii. 4. 


B. Trans. : To believe to be true ; to believe. 


“Think'st thou he trow'd thine omen aught?” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, iv. 10. 


¥ Itrow, or simply trow, was frequently 
added to questions, and was expressive of 
contemptuous or indignant surprise, or nearly 
equal to I wonder. 


“What means the fool, trow!"—Shakesp. ; Much 
Addo, iii. 4. 


*trow-an-dise, s. [TRUANDISE.] 


*trowe, v.i. & t. [TRow, v.] 


tréw-él, ‘tréw’-éll, *tru-ell, *trulle, 
s. [Fr. truelle, from Low Lat. truella=a 
trowel, from Lat. trulla=a small ladle, a 
scoop, a trowel, dimin. of true=a stirring- 
spoon, a ladle.) 
1, A mason’s and plasterer’s flat triangular 
tool for spreading and dressing mortar and 
plaster, and for cutting bricks. 


“ But, alas, most mean are their monuments, made 
of plaister, wrought with a trowell."—Fuller: Wor- 
thies ; Durham, 


2, A tool like a small scoop, used by gar- 
deners in potting plants, &. 
3. Found. : A tool for smoothing the loam 
in moulding. 
“{ To lay on with a trowel : To spread thickly, 
as mortar ; hence, to flatter grossly. 
“Well said; that was laid on with a trowel.”— 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, i, 2. 
trowel-bayonet, s. A bayonet resem- 
bling a mason’s trowel, used as a weapon, and 
as a light intrenching-tool, or as a hatchet 
when detached from the rifle. 


tréw’-€l (1), v.t.. ([TRowEL, s.] To dress or 
form with a trowel. 


trow’-€l (2), vi, [TRott, v.] 


tréwles’ - worth - ite, s.. [Named from 
Trowlesworthy Tor, in Devonshire, at the 
south-western angle of Dartmoor, on which, 
as a loose boulder, it was found by Mr. Worth; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Petrol. : A rock consisting chiefly of reddish 
orthoclase, purple fluor, and black schorl, in 
intimate connection with quartz, It appears 
to have been formed by a peculiar alteration 
of granite, in which black mica has been 
changed into tourmaline, some of the felspar 
has been replaced by schorl and quartz, and 
the original quartz constituents by fluor spar, 
(Prof. Bonney: Proc. Geol. Soc., No. 448, p. 7.) 


tréw’-gérs, s. pl. [TRousERS.] 
trox, s. [Gr. tpwé (trdx), genit. rpwyds (trdgos) 
=a gnawer, from tpdyw (trogd) = to gnaw.] 


Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Trogine (q.v.). Three species are British. 


trox-1’/-tés, s. [Mod. Lat. troa, and suff. 
-ttes (Paleont.). } 
Paleont.: A genus of Beetles, akin to the 
recent Trox, with one species from the Coal- 
measures. : 


tri/-an-¢y, s. 


tréy, troy’ -wéight (gh silent), * troie- 


weight, s. [Named after a weight used at 
the fair of Troyes, a town in France, south- 
east of Paris.] A weight used chiefly in the 
weighing of gold, silver, and articles of jewel- 
lery. The pound troy contains 12 ounces, 
each ounce contains 20 pennyweights, and 
each pennyweight 24 grains. Thus the pound 
troy contains 5,760 grains. As the pound 
avoirdupois contains 7,000 grains, and the 
ounce 4374 grains, the pound troy is to the 
pound avoiidupois as 144 is to 175, and the 
ounce troy to the ounce avoirdupois as 192 is 
to 175. 


*trt/-age (age as 18), *treu-age, s. [TRUE.] 
1. A pledge of truth or truce given on pay- 
ment of a tax. 
2. An impost or tax, 
“ Grete treuage thei toke of thir lond here.” 
Robert de Brunne, D. % 
8. An act of homage or honour. 


* tri’-ag-ér (ag as 1g), * treuw-ag-er, s 
{Eng. truag(e); -er.] One who pays taxes o2 
impost. (Robert de Brune, p. 45.) 


(Eng. truan{t); -cy.] The act 
of playing truant ; the state of being a truant. 


“He was further addicted to trwancy.”—Seribner’s 
Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 86, 


*tra’/-and-ing, s. [Truant.] The act of 
begging under false pretences ; truandise. 


“Than may he go a begging yerne 
Till he some other craft can lerne, 
Through which without truanding, 
He may in trouth have his living. 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


*tra’-and-ise, s. (0. Fr.] A begging under 
false pretences. (Romawnt of the Rose.) 


tri’-ant, * trew-and, * tru-and, «a. & s. 
(Fr. truand =(s.) a beggar, a rogue, a lazy 
rascal, (a.) beggarly, rascally, from Wel. tru, 
truan = wretched; truan=a wretch; Gael. 
truaghan =a wretch; Bret. truant=a vaga- 
bond, a beggar.] 

A, As adj.; Pertaining to or characteristic 
of a truant; wilfully absent from a proper or 
appointed place ; shirking duty ; idle, loiter- 
ing. (Lit. & fig.) 

*‘ Reluctant to be thought to move 
At the first call of truant love.” 
i Scott ; Lord of the Isles, vi. 8. 

B, As substantive : 

1, One who shirks or neglects duty; an 
idler, a loiterer ; especially a child who stays 
away from school without leave. 

“A timely care to bring the truants back.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iv. 160, 

*2, A lazy vagabond. 

“All thynges at this day faileth at Rome, except 
all onely these ydell trewandes, iestours, tumblers, 
plaiers, iuglers, and such other, of whom there is inow 
and to many.”—Golden Boke, let. 12, 

¥ To play truant, To play the truant: To 
stay away from school without leave. 

“ There boyes the truant play and leave their booke.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, i, 2. — 

truant-school, s. 

Eng.: A certified industrial school esta- 
blished under the Industrial Schools Act, 
1866, but used exclusively for children who 
have been sent thereto by a magistrate under 
sect. 9 of the Elementary Education Act, 
1876, which provides that if either— 

(1) The parent of any child above the age of five 
years, who is under this Act prohibited from bein, 
taken into full time employment, habitually an 


without reasonable excuse neglects to provide efficient 
elementary instruction for his child ; or, 


(2) Any child is found habitually wandering, or not 
under proper control, or in the company of rogues, 
vagabonds, disorderly persons, or reputed criminals ; 

it becomes the duty of the local authority, 
after due warning, to complain to a magis- 
trate, who may order the child to attend 
some certified efficient school willing to 
receive him, selected by the parent or by the 
court, and in case of non-compliance to order 
the child to be sent toa certified day indus- 
trial school, or, if there be no certified day 
industrial school, then to a certified indus- 
trial school. Truant-schools, of which there 
are about a dozen in England, are not recog- 
nized by law except as certificated industrial 
schools, from which they only differ in the 
character of their inmates. 

“‘On Saturday afternoon the North Loudon Indus. 
trial Truant-school at Walthamstow was publicly 
opened by the Earl of Aberdeen. The school has been 
established _by the schvol boards of Hornsey. Totten- 
ham, and Edmonton, for the reception of persistent 
truant boys from those parishes, It is the first school 


of its kind erected by the district schoo. 
Pall Mali Gazette, June 30, 1884. 
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*trii-ant, vi. &t. [Truanr, a.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1, To idle away time ; to loiter or be absent 
from employment. 
"nd let her rend it intthy looks ak boards” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, iii, 2. 
2. To play the truant. 


“On the subject of porpors! punishment for truant- 
ing and the subsequent prosecution of parents.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13, 1882, 


B. Trans. : To waste or idle away. 
“TI dare not be the author of truanting the time.”"— 


*tri-ant-ly, adv. & a. (Eng. truant; -ly.] 
A, As adv.: In a truant manner; like a 
truant. 
B. As adj.: Truant. 


“Trifling like untaught boys at their books, with a 
truantly spirit."—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 5. 


tri’- ant-ship, s. (Eng. truant; -ship.] 
The state or condition of a truant; neglect of 
duty or employment ; truancy. 


“If the child... have used no truantship.”— 
Ascham : Scholemaster. 


*trib, s. (Lat. tuber.] A truffle (q.v.). 


*trib’-tail, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful.) A short, squat woman, 


triice, *treowes, * trewes, * triwes, 
*truwys, * trws, s. [Properly a plural 
form from trew=a pledge of truth; A.S. 
tredwa, triwa =a compact, faith, from tredwe 
= true (q.v.). ] 

1, Mil. ; The suspension of arms by agree- 
ment of the commanders of the opposing 
armies ; a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
for negotiation or other purpose; an armistice. 


“Loud came the cry, ‘The Bruce, the Bruce!’ 
No hope or in defence or truce.” 
Scott ; Lord of the Isles, v. 31. 
2. An intermission of action, pain, or con- 
test; a temporary cessation, alleviation, or 


quiet. 
“There he may find 
Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irksome hours,” Milton: P. L., ii. 526, 
(1) Flag of truce: 
Mil. : A white flag displayed as an invita- 
tion to the enemy to confer, and in the mean- 
time asa notification that hostilities shall cease. 


(2) Truce of God: A suspension of arms 
which occasionally took place in the middle 

es. It was introduced in a.p, 1040, when 

e Church forbade the barons to make any 
attack on each other between sunset on Wed- 
nesday and sunrise on the following Monday, 
or upon any ecclesiastical fast or feast-day. 
It also provided that no man was to molest a 
labourer working in the fields, or to lay hands 
on any implement of husbandry, on pain of 
excommunication. [PEACE oF GoD.] 


truce-breaker, s. One who violates a 
truce, compact, covenant, or engagement. 


* triice’-léss, a. [Eng. truee ; -less.] 
1, Without truce: as, a truceless war. 
2. Granting or holding no truce; unforbear- 
ing, relentless. 
“Two minds in one, and each a truceless guest.” 
“ Brooke: Redemption. 
*trich’-man, *truche-ment, *triidge- 
s. {DRacoman.] An interpreter. 


“ Mithridates the king reigned over two and twentie 
nations of diverse languages, and in so many tongues 
gave lawes and ministred justice unto them, without 

n."—P, Rolland ; Plinie, bk. vii., ch. xxiv. 


* tri-ci-da/-tion, s. [Lat. trucidatio, from 
trucidatus, pa. par. of trucido=to kill.] The 
act of killing. 


trick (1), * -ken, v.i. & t. [Fr. troquer 
= to truck, to barter, to exchange, from Sp. & 
Port. trocar = to barter, a word of doubtful 
? origin ; O. Fr. trog = truck, barter; Fr. troc; 
“3 trueco, trueque = barter; Port. troco = 
e change of a piece of gold or silver; troca 
= barter.] 
A. Inirans. : To exchange commodities ; to 
barter ; to traffic by exchange or barter. 


“Found some Spaniards who lived there to truck 
soeit the Indians for gold."—Dampier: Voyages (an. 


B. Trans. : To barter, to exchange, to give 
in exchange. 
“ Having truck'd thy soul, brought home the fee, 
To tempt the poor to sell himself to thee.” 
fh - Cowper : Expostulation, 874. 
_ 4 For the difference between to truck and 
to exchunge, see EXCHANGE. 


trick (2), v.t. (Truck (2), s.]) To put into a 


truck or trucks ; to convey or send in trucks. 


“The facilities of trucking canoes by railway are 
good, but not by steamer.”—Field, Feb. 19, 1887. 


* triick (3), * truk-kyn, v.t. [Sw. étrycka; 


Dan. trykke= to press, squeeze ; Ger. driicken. } 
To fold or gather up; to tuck. (Prompt. Parv.) 


trick (1), * trucke, s. [Truck (1), v.] 


1, Exchange of commodities ; barter. 
“No commutation or trucke to be made by any of 
the petit merchants.”"—Hackluyt - Voyages, i. 228, 

2. Commodities suitable for barter or small 
trade ; hence, small commodities ; specif., in 
the United States, vegetables raised for 
market. 


3. Traffic ; intercourse ; dealing : as, I have 
no truck with him. (Collog. & Slang.) 

4, The practice of paying wages otherwise 
than in actual coin, whereby the employed per- 
son was sometimes defrauded of part of the 
wage he had contracted to receive ; or of wage- 
paying at long intervals, the employer making 
intermediate advances and charging very high 
rates of interest. ‘Truck is a very ancient 
evil. It was rampantin the fifteenth century, 
and one of the Norman-French statutes, 4 
Edward IYV., ¢. 1, s. 5, states that ‘‘ before this 
time, in the occupations of cloth-making, 
the labourers have been driven to take a great 
part of their wages in unprofitable wares,” 
and the employers were, by that act, required 
to pay in lawful money, under penalty of for- 
feiture to the labourer of treble wages. There 
were further enactments in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, Anne, George I., George II., and 
George III.; but these were all partial as to 
trades, and failed to check the practice. The 
Act 1 & 2 William IV., c. 37 extended the law, 
and prohibited ‘‘the payment in certain trades 
of wages in goods, or otherwise than in the 
current coin of the realm.” The number of 
trades were largely extended, but many occu- 
pations were omitted. In 1870 the evils of the 
truck system were forced on the attention of 
the Legislature, and an act was passed au- 
thorising an inquiry by commission into any 
offence against acts prohibiting the truck 
system which had occurred in the two pre- 
ceding years. The commission appointed 
under the Truck Commission Act, 1870, made 
two reports—one, in 1871, on England, Wales, 
and Scotland, showing very gross evils ; and 
the other, in 1872, on the curious barter system 
prevalent in Shetland and other parts of 
Scotland amongst the knitters, fishermen, and 
kelp-gatherers. Similar barter practices were 
said to prevail in parts of Cornwall and Devon 
amongst knitters. No efficient legislation 
followed this commission, except as to the 
Leicester, Derby, and Nottingham hosiery 
trade. Mr. Sheriff Thoms, Vice-Admiral of 
Zetland, persistently but unavailingly pressed 
on Parliament and the public the case of the 
Scotch knitters; but no further action was 
taken until the autumn of 1886, when the 
Chief Inspector of Factories was directed to 
report upon the truck system in Scotland. 
This report, made in January, 1887, showed, 
amongst other glaring evils, that the system 
of advances and poundage was ruinous to the 
men ; at some collieries as much as ls. being 
charged per week on an advance of 16s., no 
advance being in any case made until the 
wage had been actually earned. By 50 & 
51 Victoria, c. 46, the law against truck and 
requiring payment of wage in actual coin is 
extended to all persons within the Employers 
and Workmen’s Act, 1875, Wherever ad- 
vances had been made the employer is for- 
bidden to withhold like advance, and pro- 
hibited from taking interest or discount. 
Orders given for goods toa store not kept by 
the employer are made as illegal as, under 
the principal act, if supplied by the employer. 
Any condition, direct or indirect, as to where 
wage should be spent, was prohibited, and 
dismissal for dealing or not dealing made un- 
lawful. The truck system has extended to the 
United States, and has given rise to much 
dissatisfaction among workingmen and to 
various legislative enactments for its regula- 
tion or suppression. It is not found in the 
large manufacturing cities, but in smaller 
towns largely built up around a single manu- 
facturing establishment, in the coal regions in 
connection with the mines, &. It usually 
takes the form of a company store, at which 
the employés are expected or required to deal, 
and where they are often obliged to pay more 
than the ruling rates for goods. To force them 
to do this in some cases tokens are issued 


in place of money, which are only taken in 
the company store. The latter process has 
been condemned by Act of Congress as an 
illegal issue of money, but the trucking 
system still continues in various illegitimate 
ways. In Canada the same evil is felt, the 
lumbermen of that country and the fishermen 
of Newfoundland protesting strongly against 
it. Protests have also come from the working 
classes of Mexico and from the Socialists of 
Germany, showing that the evil in question is 
very wide spread. 


*truck-man, s. One who barters or 
trucks. 


t truck-shop, s. A tommy-shop (q.v.). 
truck-system, s. [TRucx (1), s., 4.] 


triick (2), s. (Lat. trochus ; Gr. rpoxés (trochos) 
=arunner, a wheel, a disc ; tp€éxw (trechd) = 
to run.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Asmall wooden wheel, not bound with 
iron ; a cylinder. 

2, A low two-wheeled vehicle for conveying 
goods and packages. The hand-truck is an 
eflicient vehicle for removing single packages 
of considerable weight; the curved bar in 
front being placed under the box, for instance, 
which is then tipped so as to balance back 
slightly against the bed, in which position it 
is transported upon 4 pair of heavy wheels of 
small diameter. The term is sometimes ap- 
plied to certain hand-carts and two-wheeled 
barrows. 

3. A waggon with a low bed, for moving 
heavy packages. 

4, A low platform on wheels for moving 
buildings, heavy stone blocks, safes, &c. 

5. (Pl.): A kind of game. [TRucos.] 

II. Technically: 

1. Mach.: A roller at the foot of a derrick 
or gin by which the position of the hoisting- 
apparatus may be shifted. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A small wooden dise at the extreme 
summit of a mast. It may contain the pulleys 
for the signal halyards. 

2) A circular perforated block like a wooden 
thimble, and acting as a fair-leader. 

3. Ordn.: A small solid wheel on which a 
certain description of gun-carriage is based, 

4, Rail.-engineering : 

_ (1) An open waggon for the conveyance of 
goods. 

(2) A swivelling carriage with four or six 
wheels beneath the forward part of a locomo- 
tive, or supporting one end of a railway 
carriage. 


4 The long-car supported on swivelling- 
trucks is one of the peculiar features of 
American railway rolling-stock. 


truck-jack, s. A'lifting-jack suspended 
from a truck-axle to lift logs or other objects 
so that they may be loaded on to a sled or 
other low-bodied vehicle. The calipers that 
embrace the log are hooked to the catch on 
the end of the ratchet-bar. The bar is raised 
by the lever, and is dogged by the attendant 
pawl. 


truck-man, s. A driver of a truck; a 
carman. 


* trick’-age (age as ig) (1), s. [Eng. truck 
(1), v.3 -age.] The practice of trucking or 
bartering goods; truck. 


triick’-age (age as 1g) (2), s. (Eng. truck 
(2), v. ; -age.] The cartage of goods; money 
paid for the conveyance of goods on a truck; 
freight. 


* triick’-ér, s. [Eng. truck (1), v.; -er.] One 
who trucks or barters; a barterer, a trader. 
“No man having yet driven a saving bargain with 
this great trucker for souls, by exchanging guilts, or 
bartering one sin for another.”—South: Sermons, vol. ~ 
vi., ser. 9. 
triic-kle, s. [Lat. trochlea=a little wheel, a 
pulley. ] 
1. A small wheel or castor. 
2. A truckle-bed (q.v.). 


“ He rouz'd the squire, in ¢ruckle lolling.” 
Butler: Hudibras, I1., ii, 8% 


3. The same as TRUCKLE-CHEESE (q.V.). 


truckle-bed, *troccle-bed, * trook- 
yli-bed,s. A bed running on castors, and 


péat, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
1=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, del. 
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truckle—trufiie 


capable of being pushed under another; a 
trundle-bed. It was formerly generally ap- 
propriated to the servant or attendant, the 
master or mistress occupying the principal 
bed. 


‘‘There’s his chamber, his house, his castle, his 
standing-bed, and truckle-bed.” —Shakesp.: Merry 
Wives, iv. 5. 


truckle-cheese, s. A small flat cheese. 


(Prov.) 


tric -kle, v.i. & ¢, [From truckle = truckle- 
bed, to truckle under, having reference to the 
old truckle-bed which could be pushed under 
another larger one; and the force of the 
phrase being in the fact that a pupil or scholar 
slept wnder his tutor on a truckle-bed. (Skeat.)] 
A. Intrans.: To yield or give way obsequi- 
ously to the will of another; to cringe; ‘to 
submit; to act ina servile manner, (Some- 
times with wnder, generally with to.) 
“J cannot truckle to a fool of state.” 
Churchill ; Epis. to W. Hogarth. 
* B. Trans.: To move on rollers; to 
trundle, 


“ Chairs without bottoms were truckled from the 
middle to one end of the room,''—Mad, D' Arblay, 


triic-klér, «. (Eng. truckl(e), v. ; -er.] One 
who truckles or yields obsequiously to the 
will of another, 


triio’-kling, a. [TruckiE, v.] Given to 
truckle; cringing, fawning, slavish, servile, 


tra’-cés, s. [Sp.] A game somewhat resem- 
bling billiards, [TRoco.] 


triic’-u-lenge, tric’-u-len-gy, s. [Lat. 
truculentia, from truculentus = truculent 
(q.v.).] 
1, The quality or state of being truculent; 
savageness of manner ; ferocity. 


‘He loves not tyranny :—the truculency of the 
subject, who transacts this, he approves not.”—Water- 
house: On Fontescu (1663), p. 184. 


2. Fierceness of countenance, 


triic’-u-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. truculentus 
= cruel, from trua, genit. trucis = fierce, wild, 
savage.] 
1, Savage, ferocious, fierce, barbarous. 


““A barbarous Scythia, where the savage and trucu- 
lent inhabitants transfer themselves from place to 
lace in waggons, as they can find pasture.”—Ray: 
mn the Creation, 
2. Inspiring terror ; ferocious. 
“The trembling boy his brethren’s hands, 
Their truculent aspects, and servile bands, 
Beheld.” Sandys; Christ's Passion, p. 14. . 
* 3. Cruel, destructive. 


“Pestilential seminaries, according to their gross- 
ness or subtility, cause more or less trxuculent plagues,” 
—Harvey: On the Plague. 


triic-u-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. truculent; -ly.] 
In a truculent manner ; fiercely, ferociously, 
savagely, destructively. 


triidge, v.i. [According to Skeat, prop. = to 
wall in- snow-shoes, hence, to move along 
with a heavy step, from Sw. dial. truga, trioga, 
trudja; Norw. truga, true, tryge, trjug=a 
snow-shoe; trygia, tryjuga =to provide with 
snow-shoes ; Icel. thruga=asnow-shoe.] To 
travel on foot with more or less labour and 
fatigue; to walk or tramp along wearily and 
heavily. 
“Not one of them was observed to stop and look 
towards us, but they trudged along, to all appearance 


without the least emotion, either of curiosity or sur- 
prise.”—Cook : First Voyage, bk. iii, ch. ii. 


*triidge’-man, s. [Trucuman.] 

triie, * trewe, a. & adv. [A.8, tréowe, trywe 
= true; tréow, tryw = truth, preservation of 
a compact; cogn. with Dut. troww= true, 
faithful ; troww = fidelity ; Icel. tryggr, trur 
= true; Dan. tro= true, truth; Sw. trogen 
= true; tro= fidelity; O. H. Ger. triwwi = 
true; triuwa=fidelity ; Ger. treu=true; Goth. 
triggws=true; triggwa=a covenant; trawan 
= to trow, to trust.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Firm or steady in adhering to promises, 
compacts, friends, one’s superior, or the like ; 
not fickle or inconstant ; faithful, loyal, con- 
stant. 

“ Through the poor captive’s bosom passed 
The thought, but, to his purpose true, 
He said not, though he sighed, ‘ Adieu !’” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, v. 25. 
2, Honest ; not fraudulent ; upright. 


‘Rich prey makes true men thieves.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 724. 


3. Free from falsehood or deceit ; speaking | trtie’-bréd, a. [Eng. true, and bred.] 


truly, not falsely ; veracious. 

“He that sent me is true."—John vii, 28. 

4, Genuine, pure, real; not counterfeit, 
false, or pretended. 


“In a false quarrel there is no true valour,”— 
BShakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, v. 1. 


5. Conformable to fact ; being in accordance 
with the actual state of things; not false or 
erroneous. 

“All things that John spake were true.”—John x. 41, 

6. Conformable to reason or to rules; exact, 
just, accurate, correct, right. 


‘ By true computation of the time.” 
Shakesp, ; Richard ITT., (i. 6. 


7. Conformable to law and justice; legi- 
timate, rightful. 
“To conquer France, his true inheritance.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., i. 1. 
8, Conformable to nature ; natural, correct. 


‘No shape so true, no truth of sueh account.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 62, 


9, Exact, accurate; as, His aim was true. 

II, Science: Corresponding to a certain 
type; possessing certain characteristics in a 
marked degree. Thus, the species of the sub- 
family Turdine (which contains the type- 
genus, Turdus) are called True Thrushes, 
while the name Thrushes is applied to the 
family. Used in an analogous sense in Patho- 
logy : as, true leprosy, &. 
‘ B. As adv. : Truly; in conformity with the 
ruth, 


“Tt is not enough to speak, but to speak true.”"— 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 


4] True is often used elliptically for It ts 
true. 


“ True, I have married her. 
Shakesp. ; Othello, i. 8. 
*true-anointed, a. Lawfully anointed. 
“ England's true-anointed lawful king.” 
4 Shakesp. : 8 Henry V1., iii. 8. 
true-bill, s. 


Law: A bill of indictment endorsed by a 
grand jury, after evidence, as containing a 
well-founded accusation. [Bi1u oF Inpict- 
MENT. ] 


true-blue, a. & 3. 

A, As adj.: An epithet applied to a person 
of inflexible honesty and fidelity ; said to be 
from the true or Coventry blue, formerly cele- 
brated for its unchanging colour; hence, un- 
wavering, constant, staunch, loyal. In many 
parts of England, true-blue is the Tory colour. 

B. As subst.: A person of inflexible honesty 
or fidelity ; specif., a staunch Presbyterian or 
Whig. 

* true-derived, a. 
legitimate. — , 

“A lineal true-derived course.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard ITI,, iil. 7, 

* true-devoted, a. Full of true devo- 
tion and honest zeal. 

“A true-devoted pilgrim,” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, il. 7. 

*true-disposing, a, Disposing or ar- 
ranging truly; making provision so that 
truth may prevail. 

“O upright, just, and true-disposing God.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. 4, 

* true - divining, a. 

giving a correct forecast. 
**To prove thou hast a true-divining heart.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii, 4, 

* true -fixed, a. Steadily, firmly, and 

immovably fixed. _ 


“Whose true-jixed and resting quality.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii. 1. 


true-place, s. 

Astron. : The place which a heavenly body 
would occupy if its apparent place were cor- 
rected for refraction, parallax, &c. 


* true-telling, a. Veracious. 


*trile, s. [Prob. a corrupt. of Fr. trous= 
pigeon-holes ; ef. Trolmydames.] (See etym.) 


* true-table, a. A bagatelle or billiard- 
table. 


“There is also a bowling-place, a tavern, and a true- 
table.”"—Evelyn: Diary, March 23, 1646. 


Of lawful descent ; 


Divining truly : 


trie, v.t. [TRUE, a.] To make true, exact, 


or accurate: as, To true the face of a grind- 
stone, 


trie’born, a. [Eng. true, and born.] Of 


genuine and legitimate birth ; having a right 
by birth to a title. 


“Though banished, yet a ¢rueborn Englishman.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT., i. 3 


1, Of a genuine or right breed or descent ; 
thoroughbred. 
“She's a beagle, true-bred.”"—Shakesp.: Twelfth 
Night, ii. 8. 
2. Of genuine breeding or education: as, a 
true-bred gentleman, 


*triie-fast, a. [A.S. tredwe-fest; ef. stead- 
fast.) True, sincere, faithful, loyal. 
“O trustie turtle, trwefastest of all true” 
Ballade in Com. of Our Lady. 
triie’-heart-&d (ea as a), a. [Eng. true, 
and hearted.) Of a faithful, honest, or loyal 
heart ; true, loyal, staunch, sincere. 
“T swear he is ¢rwehearted.” 
Shakesp.; Henry VIII, v. 2 
triie’-heart-éd-néss (ea as a), s. [Eng. 
truehearted ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being truehearted ; fidelity, honesty, sincerity, 
loyalty. 


triie-love, * tru-Iufe, s.& a. [Eng. true, 
and love.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One truly loved or loving; one whose 
love is pledged to another; a lover, a sweet- 
heart. 

2, A truelove knot, 


“Trowlt with trulufes and tranest betwene.” 
Anturs of Arther, xxviii. 


II, Bot.: Herb Truelove, Paris quadrifolia. 
(Hers-PaRis, Paris, 1.] 

§] Prior, who considers that, in the botanical 
sense the etym. is Dan. trolovet = betrothed 
[TRUE-LOVE-KNOT, 4], says that the plant is 
so named from its four leaves being set to- 
gether in the form of a lover's knot. 


B. As adj.: Affectionate, sincere. 


truelove-knot, truelover’s knot, s, 

1, Ord. Lang. : A kind of double knot, made 
with two bows on each side interlacing each 
other, and with two ends; an emblem of in- 
terwoven affection or engagement. 

“Twenty odd-conceited trwelove-knots,” 
Shakesp..: Two Gentlemen, ii. 7. 

§] According to Palmer (Folk Etymology, s.v.), 
truelove in this use is a corruption of Dan. 
trolove =to betroth or promise (love), fidelity 
(tro) ; Icel. trilofa. 

2. Entom. (Of the form true-lover’s knot): 
A British Night-moth, Agrotis porphyrea, about 
an inch in expansion of wing. The fore wings 


are dull dark-red, with blackish lines and © 


streaks and whitish spots; hind wings pale 
grayish brown. Not uncommon on heaths, the 
caterpillar, which is reddish orange, feeding 
on Calluna vulgaris. 


triie-néss, * treu-nesse, * trew-nesse, 
*true-nesse, s. [Eng. true; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being true; faithfulness, 
fidelity, truth, sincerity, staunchness, accu- 
racy, exactness, correctness. 


“The trunesse ahd visibilitie of the present Roman 
church.'—&p. Hall: The Reconciler.; 


* triie’-pén-ny, s. 

rally explained as an honest fellow. 
“ Say’st thou so? art thou there, trwepenny # 
Come on.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 5,- 
| In Casaubon, De Quatwor Linguis Com- 

mentatio, pars prior (1650), p. 362, Trwepenie 
is defined as ‘‘ veterator vafer,” that is, a sly, 
cunning fellow, an old soldier. 

tra/-ér, s. (Eng. true), v.; -er.] "A truing- 
tool (q.v.). . : ' 


triff (1), * truffe, s. [See def] Turf (@ 
transposed form of the word still in use in 
Scotland ; cf. thirst and thrist.) 
“ No holy truffe was left to hide the head.” 
Davies : Humours ; Heaven on Earth, p. 48. 
triiff (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A young 
salmon. (Prov.) 


‘‘——— jaas forwarded me a specimen of the ‘white 
fish’ of the Devonshire Dart with reference to ex- 
amining whether it isa yearling peal or young of the 
sea trout, as the truff are locally termed, or a hybrid." 
—Field, March 3, 1886, F 


triff, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To steal. (Scotch.) 


truf’-fle, + trub, * trubbe, s._ [Fr. trufle; 
Ital. tartuffola, dimin. of tartwfo, from Lat, 
terre tuber, Pliny’s name for the truffle.] 
Bot., &c.: Any subterranean fungal of the 
orders or sub-orders Hypogei and Tuberacei 
(q.v.), and specially of the genus Tuber (q.v.). 


The greater part of the English truffles belong 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; Bd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, © =é: ey=a; qu=k 


[Etym. doubtful.] Gene- 
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to the species Tuber estivum, better known 
as T. cibarium. It is about the size of a large 
walnut, black and warty externally, and has 
the flesh variously marbled. It occurs in 
Great Britain in beech and oak woods; it is 
found also in the East Indies and Japan, some- 
times ten, twelve, or more inches below the 
ground, sometimes nearer the surface, but 
with nothing to indicate its presence. Hence 
dogs are trained to find it by its smell. It is 
eaten boiled or stewed. Another English 
species, Tuber moschatwm, has a musky odour, 
The French truffle, T. melanosporwm, resenibles 
the English species, but has darker spores. 
The Piedmontese truffle, which bears a high 
reputation, is smooth externally, while the 
eflesh is white tinged with pink. Pigs, in 
vy of dogs, are used to find these species. 
e African truffle, Tenfezia leonis, is abun- 
dant in Algiers, but as an esculent is deemed 
inferior to the English truffle. 


“ Happy the grotto’d hermit with his pulse, 
Who wants no trufies, rich ragouts—nor Hulse,” 
Dr. Warton: Fashion. 


truffle-dog, s. Any dog trained to find 

truffles by their smell. 

“The truffle- Lett is nothing more nor less than a bad 
small-sized poodle, and is never, or very rarely, met 
with under the designation truffle-dog, Its cultiva- 
tion is due to the existence of truffies, which it is em- 
bre ed to discover when they are lying in the und 

re peIDiot its acute nose.”—V, Shaw. Book of the 


a 8. 
Entom. : (See extract). 


“The truffle is subject to the attacks of many in- 

sects ; a species of Leiodes deposits its ova in it, which 

a the pupa state feed upon the substance of the truffle ; ; 

this state they are called trufie-worms,”"—Eng. 
hed a. v. Tuberacee, 


triif’-fied (le as el), a. [Eng. trufi(e) ; -ed.] 
Furnished, cooked, or stuffed with truffles: 


as, & trufied tur key. 


trig, 8. [A variant of trough (q.v.).] 


1. A hod for mortar. (Baiiey.) 


*2,. A measure of wheat, as much as was 
carried in a trough, three trugs making two 
‘bushels, 


3. A kind of wooden vessel for carrying 
vegetables, &c. (Prov.) 
*4, A concubine, a trull. 


oer a. [Trua.] (See compound.) 


ane eed eee ae s. A house of ill- 
fame; rothel, [TRUG, 8., 4.] ; 


trii-ing, pr. par. ora. [TRve, v.{ 


truing-tool, s. A device for truing the 
face of a grindstone, or any other surface for 
which it may be adapted. 


trii’-ish, a. (Eng. tru(e); -ish.] Somewhat 
or he eae true. 


“ yerteré that seems trwish and newish.” '"—Gau- 
den: Tears of the Church, p. 198. 


tri’-ism, s. [Eng. tru(e); -ism.] An undoubted 
or self-evident truth. 


“Tt has become almost a truism, and needs scarcely 
to be stated, certainly not to be proved.”"—Ahys Davids: 
Hibbert Lectwres (1881), p. 3 


* tra -is-mat’- ic, a. [Eng. truism ; -atic.] 
Of or pertaining to truisms; consisting of 
_ truisms, 


*trukke, * truk- v.t. [TRUCK (8), v.] 


*trul, s. [Ger. trolle, trulle=a trull. 
“oe original sense was a merry or droll coi- 
nion; O. Dut. drol =a jester; Dan. trold ; 
~& Teel. troll =a merry elf.] *[DRoLL.] 
- A lass, a girl, a wench. 
2. A low strumpet ; a drab, a trollop, 


_ “ To make the world distinguish Julia's son, 
From the vile offspring of a ¢rwll, who sits 


By the town wall. tepnay: Juwvenal, vill. 


trall, v.t. [A contract. of trundle.] To trundle, 
we roll. (Prov.) ; 


triil-li-za/-tion, «. (Lat, trullissatio, from 
~ trullisso = to trowel, from trulla=a trowel 
‘Os The laying ‘of coats of plaster with 


be Poop nee * trewe-ly, 
-ly. 

ik a - ae manner ; ; sincerely, faithfully, 
Bi honestly, loyally. 


ewe pare a Takeope. Wh Winore Tale, ii. 8, 


in aceorance with that which is true; 


in acccrdance with the true facts or state of 
the case. 
“ But how if they will not believe of me 
That I am truly thine, 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's pnoyrers pt. ii. (Introd.) 
» 3, Hixactly, accurately, precisely, correctly, 
justly. 
“Tf Pisanio have mapped it tre 
Shakesp. fede ot A iv. L. 
4. In reality, not in appearance ; indeed, in 
truth 
“To be truly touched with love.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado, iil, 2. 
5. According to law and right; rightfully, 
legitimately. 
“ His innocent babe trud; begotten.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii. 2 
6. According to nature ; naturally. 


“A pageant truly played.” 
Shakesp, ; As You Like It, iii. 4. 


7. Used as an affirmation, like the scriptural 
verily. 
os gress, treuli, I seye to thee for we speken that we 
witen, and we witnessen that, ‘that we han seyn; and 
ye taken not oure witnessing.”"— Wycliffe: Jon iii, 
YJ Truly is often used ironically: as, A fine 
deed, truly! 


trimp (1), *trumpe (1), s. [A corrupt. of 
triwmph (q.Vv.). 

1, Any card belonging to the same suit as 
the turn-up. A trump can take any card of 
any other suit. 

“ Let Spades be trumps/ she said, and trumps they 
were.” Pope; Rape of the Lock, iii. 46. 

*2. An old game with cards, of which the 
modern whist is an improvement. 

“ A poetaster for playing at cards, and devising the 
game called triumph, or trump, is brought before 
Apollo,”"—Translation of Boccalini, ch, xiii. 

3. A good fellow ; one who helps in time of 
need, ‘(Collog. or slang.) 

“You're feat about Lord Howe! Lord BO a 

trump.” I, B. Browning: Aurora Leigh, vii 

*@ To put to one’s trumps: To reduce ito 
the last expedient, or to the utmost exertion 
of power ; to reduce to the last extremity. 


“Some of the nobility have delivered a petition to 
him ; what's in't I know not, but it has put him to his 
trumps : he has taken a month's time to answer it.” 
—Beaum. & Flet. : Cupid's Revenge, iv. 


triimp (2), *trompe, *trumpe (2), s. [Fr. 
trompe =a trump or trumpet, prob. by inser- 
tion of r and m, from Lat. tuba =a tube, a 
trumpet; cf. Sp., Port., & Prov. trompa ; Teal. 
tromba = a trumpet; Russ. truba = a tube, a 
trumpet; Lith. truba = a horn.] 

1, A trumpet (q.v.). (Now only used in 

poetic or elevated language.) 


“ Thy sacred song is like the tmp of doom.” 
Longfeliow: Dante. 

2. A Jew’s harp. (Scotch.) 

q Tongue of the trump: 

Lit. : The reed of a Jew’s harp by which 
the sound is produced ; hence, fig., the prin- 
cipal person in any undertaking ; ; that which 
is essential to the success of anything. (Scotch.) 


triimp (1), v.t. & 4. [TRUMP (1), s.] 

A. Trans. : In card-playing, to take with a 
trump; to play a trump card on in order to win, 
or in accordance with the rules of the game. 

** Z has'shown weakness in trumps by trumping the 
spade."—Field, Jan, 2, 1886, 

B. Intrans.: To play a trump card when 

another suit has been led. 


*trimp (2), *trompe, *trumpe, 7.1. 
[Trump (2), s.] To play upon a trump or 
trumpet ; to blow or sound a trumpet. 


“ And the firste aungell a and 
hail was maad,”- re yclifie : : Apocalips 


trimp (3), v.t. [Fr. tromper = to deceive: 
orig., to play on a trump or trumpet, whence 
the phrase se tromper de quelqu’ ‘un = to play 
with any one, to amuse one’s self at another's 
expense ; Fr. trompe = a trump (q.v.). ] 
*1, To trick or impose upon ; to deceive, 
to cozen, to cheat. 
“ Fortune . 
When she is pleased to aes or tromp mankind.” 
Ben Jonson: New Inn, i. 1. 
*92, To obtrude or impose unfairly or falsely. 


“ Authors have been trum; ing dee open us, interpolated 
ene corrupted.” — Leslie - rt & Easy Method with 


¥ To trump up: To devise or make up 
falsely ; to concoct. 


“The charges... had been trum: up against 
him without the “slightest foundation” as boonies 
Standard, Oct. 23, 1885, 


*trimp’-ér, *tromp-our, s. [Eng. trump 
(2), v.; -er.] One who playsupon a trump; a 
_srumpeter. (Chaucer: Flower & Leaf, 2, 678. ) 


triim'-pér-Yy, s.&a. [Fr. tromperie = a craft, 


wile, fraud, from tromper= to cheat, to dex 
ceive.] [Trump (8), v.] 

A, As substantive : 

*1. Deceit, fraud. (Harrington: Orlando 
Fwrioso, vii.) 

2. Something calculated to deceive by false 
show; something externally splendid but in- 
trinsically of no value ; worthless finery. 

“The trwmpery in my house, go bring it hither, 

For stale thle these thieves,” 2 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 

3. Things worn out and of no value ; useless 
matter ; rubbish. 

“ What a world of fopperies there are, of crosses, of 
candles, of holy water, and salt, and censings! Away 
with these trumperies.”"—Bp, Huli : Sermon at Exeter, 
Aug., 1637. 

B. As adj. : Trifling, worthless, useless ; not 

worth notice. 

“Through the pate on to the road, over the trumpery 
gap staring you full in the face.” "— Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 


triim’-pét, s._ [Fr. ‘trompette ; dimin. of trompe 


bench; go, gem: alae apr age ery Riera ame tig. 


=a trump; Sp. trompeta; Ital. trombetta ; 
Dut. & Dan. trompet; Sw. trumpet; Ger. 
trompete.] [TRUMP (2), 8.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Inthe same sense as IL. 1. 

*2. A trumpeter. 


“ He wisely desired that a trumpet might be first 
sent for a pass.”—Clarendon: Civil War. 


3. One who praises or publishes praise, or 
is the instrument of propagating it. (Collog.) 
“ To be the Crumpet ¢ of thts own virtues.” 

hakesp. : Much Ado, Vv. 2 

4, An ear-trumpet (ie v.). 

5, Aspeaking-trumpet (q.v.). 

II. Technically : 

1, Music: 

(1) A metal wind instrument of bright and 
penetrating tone, formed of a single tube of 
brass or silver, curved into a “convenient 
shape, with a mouthpiece at one end, the other 
having a bell. Its part is usually written in 
the key of c with the treble cief, though by 
means of crooks or lengthening pieces’ the 


ORCHESTRAT, TRUMPET. 


“sounds produced may be in various keys. The 


trumpet required for a piece is indicated at 
the commencement, as trumpet in B, c, D 
flat, BE, F, or G. The modern Roacheatral or 
slide trumpet consists of a tube 662 inches in 
length and three-eights of an inch in diameter. 
It is twice turned or eurved, thus forming 


VALVE TRUMPET. 


three lengths ; the first and third lying close 
together, and the second about two inches 
apart. The slide is connected with the second 
eurve. It is a double tube, five inches in 
length on each side, by which the length of 
the whole instrument can be extended, Trum- 
pets with pistons or valves capable of pro- 
ducing every chromatic sound within their 
compass are sometimes used, but the tone is 
by no means to be compared with the true 
trumpet tone. 

(2) A stop of an organ having reed-pipes 
tuned in unison with the open diapason, The 
octave-trumpet or clarion stop is an octave 
higher. 

2. Rail.: The flaring mouth of a railway- 
car draw-head which directs the entering 
coupling-link. 

8. Spinning: 

) The funnel which leads a sliver to the 
cylinders of a drawing-machine, or which col- 
lects a number of combined rovings, and leads 
them to condensing cylinders. 

(2) A funnel-shaped conductor used in many 
forms of thread-machines and stop-motions in 
knitting, spinning, and doubling machines. ~ 


¥ Feast of trumpets: 
Jewish Antig.: A feast on the first day of 
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trumpet—truncheon 


the seventh month (Tisri), which was to be 
kept as ‘‘a sabbath, a memorial of blowing 
of trumpets, an holy convocation.” No servile 
work was to be done init; but an offering of 
fire was to be presented to Jehovah (Lev. xxiii. 
23-25). It preceded by ten days the Great 
Day of Atonement (27). In Numbers (xxix. 
1—6), details are added as to the “ offering 
of fire,” which was to include a burnt offering, 
a meat offering, and a sin offering. The first 
of Tisri was New Year’s Day of the civil year. 
It is still observed as a Jewish festival. 


trumpet-eall, s. A call by sound of 
trumpet. 
“ Then loudly rung the trumpet-call : 
Thundered the cannon from the wall.” 
Scott : Marmion, i. 81. 
*trumpet-clangor, s. The sound of 
trumpets. 
*“ There roared the sea, and ¢rwmpet-clangor sounds.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 5. 
trumpet-fish, s. [SNIPE-FrisH.] 


trumpet-flourish, s. A trumpet-call. 
“For shrill the ¢t-uwmpet-flowrish fell 
Upon his ear, like passing bell.’ 
Scott ; Bridal of Triermain, ii, 22. 
trumpet-flower, s. 
Bot. ; Any plant with large tubular flowers ; 
specially : (1) the genus Bignonia (q.v.); (2) 
the genus Tecoma (q.V.). 


+ trumpet-fiy, s. 
Entom. : The Gray-fly (Estrus ovis). 


trumpet-honeysuckle, s. 

Bot.: Caprifoliwm sempervirens, found in moist 
groves from New York to Florida. The flower 
trumpet-shaped ; scarlet without, yellow within. 


trumpet-major, s. 
Mil.; A head-trumpeter in a band or regi- 
ment. 


trumpet-marine, s. 

Music: An instrument formed of a trian- 
gular chest, over one side of whichis stretched 
a thick gut string, passing over a_ bridge 
slightly uneven on its feet, one side being 
fastened and the other free. When the string 
is set in vibration by means of a bow, the 
rapid impact of the loose foot of the bridge 
on the belly slightly checks 
the vibration and causes 
the sound to resemble that 
of the violin. 


trumpet-shaped, a. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Shaped 
like a trumpet. 

2. Bot.: Hollow and di- 
lated at one extremity like 
the end of a trumpet, as 
the corolla of Caprifolium 
sempervirens. 


trumpet-shell, s. 

Zool.: Triton variegatus 
from the West Indies, Asia, 
and the South Seas. The 
shell, which is a foot or 
more in length, is white 
mottled in irregular spiral 
rows with ruddy brown 
and yellow, deepening into 
chestnut at the point ; inte- 
rior white; lip with smooth 
white ridge on a black ground. It is em- 
ployed by the Australian natives and the 
South Sea Islanders asa trumpet. To fit the 
shell for this purpose a round hole is bored 
at the side, about one-fourth the length from 
the tip, and a loud hoarse sound is produced 
by blowing across the hole, as a performer 
plays the flute. While blowing, the right hand 
is placed in the cavity of the shell. 


*trumpet -tongued, a. Proclaiming 
loudly, as with the voice of a trumpet. 
* So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trwmpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 7. 
trumpet-tree, trumpet-—wood, s. 


Bot. :; Cecropia peltata, [CECROPIA.] 


trumpet-weed, s. 

Botany : 

(1) The American name for Egpatoriwm. 
purpurewm. It has a purple stem five or six 
feet high, leaves petiolate by fours or fives, 
and purple flowers. Found on low grounds 
in the United States, flowering in August and 
September, 


TRUMPET-SHAPED 
FLOWER, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oc = 6; ey =a; au = kw. 


(2) The name given at the Cape of Good 
Hope to a large sea-weed, Ecklonia buccinalis, 
the stems of which, often twenty feet long 
and hollow above, are used by native herds- 
men as trumpets to collect the cattle toge- 
ther. They are also employed as siphons, 


trumpet-wood, s. [TRUMPET-TREE.] 


triim’-pét, v.t. & i. (TRUMPET, 8.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To publish by sound of trumpet : hence, 
to blaze or noise abroad; to proclaim, 
“He must not live to trwmpet forth my infamy.” 
hakesp. : Pericles, if ab; 
2. To praise extravagantly. 
“ And yet their oracle, 
Trumpet it as they will, is but the same.” 
Matthew Arnold: Empedocles on Etna, i. 2. 
B. Intrans.: To make a loud, ringing sound 
like a trumpet. (Used especially of the loud 
sound made by an elephant.) 


‘From time to time . . . Jumbo trumpeted loudly 
and made vain trials of his weight and strength 
against the sides of his cage.""—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 
17, 1885. 


trim’-pét-ér, * trum-pet-ter, s. 
trumpet ; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who sounds or blows a trumpet. 

“ Heralds and trumpeters were sent to summon the 

Castle in form.’—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. One who proclaims, publishes, or noises 
anything abroad ; one who denounces ; often 
now one who publishes the praise of himself 
or another. 

“ The trumpeters of our unlawful intents,” 


Shakesp. : All's Weil, iv. 8. 
Il. Technically: 


1. Ichthy.: Latris hecateia, one of the most 
important food-fishes of the southern hemi- 
sphere. It ranges from thirty to sixty pounds 
in weight, and is considered by the colonists 
the best flavoured of any of the fishes of New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and South Australia. 
Large numbers are smoked and sent into the 
interior. 

2. Ornith.: Any species of the genus Psophia 
(q.v.). They are South American birds, 
allied to the Crane, inhabiting the forests, 
frequenting the ground in search of grain for 
food, and often betraying their presence by 
their loud call, whence both their popular 
and scientific names are derived. The best 
known species, Psophia crepitans, is very 
beautiful. The breast is adorned with bril- 
liant changing blue and purple feathers, with 
metallic lustre ; head and neck like velvet; 
wings and back gray, and belly black. They 
run with great swiftness, and are capable of 
domestication, attending their master in his 
walks with as much apparent affection as his 
dog. They have no spurs, but such is their 
high spirit and activity, that they brow- 
beat every dunghill fowl in the yard, and 
force the Guinea birds, dogs, and turkeys to 
own their superiority. 


trim’-pét-ing, s. (TRuMPET.] 
Mining: A small channel cut behind the 
brickwork of the shaft. 


t triim’-pét-ry, s. (Eng. trumpet ; -ry.] The 
sounding or sounds of a trumpet; trumpets 
collectively. 

“A prodigi 1 t, chariot , and 
eure OR Gane ee rndeenay ~ Donia oe 
Papers, V. 

* triump”like, a. [Eng. trump (2), s., and 
like.) Resembling a trump or trumpet, 

“A breast of brasse, a voyce 

Infract and trumplike.” Chapman, 

triin’-eal, a. [Lat. truncus = the trunk; 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Pertaining to the trunk 
or body. 


{Eng. 


trinm-car’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
truncus = maimed.] 

Zool. & Palwont.: A genus of Buccinide, 
with five species, from sub-tropical seas, 
Erected for species of Buccinum with a trun- 
cated columella, Fossil in the Eocene. 


triin-cate’, v.t. [TRuNcATE, a.] To shorten 
by cutting abruptly ; to lop; to cut short, 


triim-cate, a. [Lat. truncatus, pa. par. of 

trunco = to cut off, to reduce to a trunk ; 
truncus = a trunk, a stock.] [TRuNK.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Cut short; truncated. 


“The centra of the lumbars are more truncate,”— 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Society, xiii. 198. 


trin-cat-éd, pa. 


triin-ca-tél’- 


triin-ca-ti-pén’-nz2, s. pl. 


2. Bot.: Terminating very abruptly, as if a 
piece had been cut ‘ 

off, as the leaf of " 
the Tulip-tree(q.v.). 


par. & a, jTRUN- 


CATE, ¥.] 
A. As pa. par.: 
(See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang.: 
Cut off short or ab- 
ruptly. 

“Those who wear 
any thing on their 
heads, resembled, in this respect, our friends at 
Nootka; having high truncated conic caps, made of 
straw, and sometimes of wood, resembling a seal's 
poy well painted.”"—Oook; Third Vogage, bk. iv., 
ch. v. 


Il. Technically: 

1, Min. (Of a crystal): Having a plane sui 
face where a solid angle might theoretically 
have been expected. But the term truncated 
suggests an erroneous idea; the solid angle 
has not been cut off; it never existed. 


2. Zool. : The same as DECOLLATED (q.V.). 


truncated-cone (or pyramid), s. The 
portion of a cone or pyramid included be- 
tween the base and a plane oblique to the 
base passed be- 
tween it and 
the vertex. 


truncated- 
roof, s. 

Arch.: Aroof 
with a nearly 
level top sur- 
face and canted 
sides. 


TRUNCATED LEA¥F OF 
TULIP-TREE. 


A, 8 ([Mod. 4 
Lat., dimin. 
from truncatus 
= truncated 
(.v.).] 

Zool. :; Looping-snail ; a genus of Littorinidss 
(Woodward), of Aciculide (Tate), with fifteen 
species widely distributed. Operculum shelly, 
with erect radiating lamelle; aperture of 
shell ovate; last whorl separate, peristome 
continuous, expanded. Widely distributed 
on shores and seaweed between tide-marks, 
and can survive many weeks out of water. 
They walk like the Geometric caterpillars, by 
contracting the space between their lip and 
foot. They are found semi-fossil, along with 
human skeletons, in the modern limestone of 
Guadaloupe. (Woodward.) 


TRUNCATED ROOF. 
(W.W. Front of Chelsea Hospital.) 


triin-ca/-tion, s. [Fr. troncation, from Lat. 


truncationem, accus. of truncatio, from trum- 
catus, pa. par. of trunco= to truncate (q.v.).] 

+1. Ord. Lang.: The act of truncating, or 
of cutting short; the act of cutting off. 


“Decreeing judgment of death or truncation of 
members. "—Prynne: Huntley's Breviate, p. 48. 


2. Crystall.: A term used to signify that 
change in the geometrical form of a crystal 
which is produced by the cutting off of an 
angle or edge, so as to leave a face more or 
less large in place of the edge or angle. When 
the face thus produced does not make equal 
angles with all the contiguous faces, the trun- 
eation is said to be oblique. 


crs Sapte of a volcanic cone: [CONE, & 


[Lat. truncatus 
= cut short, and pl. of penna =a feather, pl. 
= a wing.] 

Entom.: A sub-division of the family Cara- 
bide, comprehending those which haye the 
wing cases truncated at their apex. It in- 
cludes many sub-families, one of the most 


notable being the Brachinine. [ARTILLERY- 
BEETLE. ] 

trunch, s. [0. Fr. tronche, from trone=& 
trunk (q.v.).| A stake or small post. 


triin’-cheon, * tron-chion, * tron-chon, 


* tron-choun, * trun-chion, s. [0. Fr. 
tronson, tronchon = a truncheon, or little 
trunk; Fr. ¢rongon, dimin. from trone = a 
trunk, stock, or stem.] [TRUNK.] 

* 1, A trunk of a tree. 


“ And the bowis grewen out of stockis or tronchons, 
and the tronchons or schaftis grewen out of the roote.” 
—Pecock, in Waterland : Works, x 246. 


es 


truncheon—trunk 
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*2. The shaft of a broken spear. 


“And the spere brake, and the tronchion stacke 
styl! in the squires necke, who was with that stroke 
wounded to dethe.”—Berners: Froissart; Oronycle, 
vol. t., ch. ccelxxiy. 

* 3, A shaft of a spear ; a pole. 


“A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 19. 


4, A short staff; a club, a cudgel. 


“Thy hand is but a finger to my fist, 
Thy leg a stick, compared with this trwncheon.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., tv. 10. 


§. A baton or staff of authority. 


“ Attendant on a king-at-arms, 
Whose hand the armorial trwncheon held, 
That feudal strife had often quelled.” 
Scott ; Marmion, iv. 6, 


6. A tree, the branches of which have been 
lopped off to produce rapid growth. 


triin’-cheon, v.¢. [TRuNcHEON, s.] To beat 
with a truncheon or staff; to cudgel. 


“(An captains were of my mind, they would truncheon 
‘ou out, for taking their names upon you before you 
cave earned them.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV,, ii. 4. 


triin’-cheoned, a. [Eng. truncheon,s.; -ed.] 
Furnished with or bearing a truncheon. 


*triin-cheon-eér’,, * triin'-chedn-ér, s. 
{Eng. truncheon ; -eer, -er.] One who bears or 
is armed with a truncheon. 


“ When I might see from far some forty truncheon- 
gers. draw to her succour.”—Shakesp.: Henry VIII., 
ue 


*trincked, a. [Lat. trwncus =(a.) maimed, 
mutilated, (s.) the trunk of a tree.] Trun- 
cated ; having the head cut off. 

“The truncked beast fast bleeding did him fowly 
dight.” Spenser: F. Q., Il. v. 4. 
trtin’-dle, * tren-dle, * tren-del-yn, 

id tryn-dell, ».t. & t. [TRUNDLE, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

*1, To roll, as on little wheels or castors: 
as, A bed trundles under another, 

2. To roll or bowl along. 


“ Another pang. to a plate, which he kept trundling 
on the edges: nothing was now heard but singing.”— 
Goldsmith : Essays, i. 


_——s« * 3, To bowl, flow, or run along. 


“Tn the four first it is heaved up by several spondees 
intermixed with proper breathing places, and at last 
trundles down in a continued line of dactyls.”—Addi- 
gon. Spectator. 


Bz. Transitive: 

1. To roll, as on little wheels or castors : as, 
To trundle a bed or gun-carriage. 

2. To cause to roll ; to roll or bowl along. 


“For as touching the cube, he subtracteth and re- 
moveth it quite away, as they do who play at nine 
holes, and who trundle little round stones.”"—P. Hol- 
land ; Plutarch, p. 1,089. 


 ¢riin’-dle, * tren-del, * tren-dyl, * tren- 
: * trin-del, * trin-dle, s. & a. [A.S. 
y trendel, tryndel = a circle; O. Fris. trind, 
trund=round; Dan. & Sw. trind. Prob. 
there were A.S. verbs, trindan=to roll (pa. t. 
trand, pa. par. trunden), and trendan = to 
eause to roll.) (TREND, TRENDLE.] 
) A, As substantive : 
1. A round body, a little wheel, a roller, a 
eastor. 
2. A round or cylindrical body. 


“Whether they have not removed all images, candle- 
y Zs, or rolls of wax.”"—Cranmer ; Articles 
of Visitation. 


3. A lantern-wheel (q.v.). 

*4, A trundle-bed (q.v.). 

5, A small carriage with low wheels; a 
truck. 
ae adj. : Shaped like a trundle or wheel ; 


curl 
“ Clapping his trindel tail 
Betwixt his legs.” Beaum. & Flet.; Love's Oure, iii. 8, 


*trundle-bed, s. A low bed on small 

_ wheels, trundled under another in the day- 

time, and at night drawn out for a servant or 
children to sleep on ; a truckle-bed. 


% wy wife and I on the high bed in our chamber, 
and food es maid] in the trundle-bed.”—Pepys : 


—“" 


trundle-head, s. 

1. Naut.: The head of a capstan into whose 

pheral sockets the capstan-bars are in- 
d. The trundle-head is from three to 

feet in diameter, and has a handspike- 

ket for each foot of its periphery. The 

gth of the bars is nearly three times the 
meter gee trundle-head, say from eight 

een fee : 
One of the end dises of a trundle 
wheel (q.v.). 


os 


trink, * truncke, * trunke, s. 


At, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢] 


trundle-shot, s. 

Project.: A bar of iron, twelve or eighteen 
inches long, sharpened at both ends, and a 
ball of lead near each end. 


trundle-tail, s. 
with a curled tail. 


“Hound or spaniel, brache or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trwndle-tail.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 6. 


trundle-wheel, s. A lantern-wheel(q.v.). 


(Fr. trone 
=the trunk, stock, stem, or body of a tree, 
a trunk, a headless body, a poor-man’s box in 
church, from Lat. truncum, aceus. of truncus 
=a trunk, stem, trunk of the body, from 
truncus = maimed, mutilated ; O. Lat. troncus ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. tronco.] [TRuNcATE, TRUN- 
CHEON.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The woody stem of trees, as of the oak, 
ash, elm, &c.; that part of the plant which, 
springing immediately from the earth, rises in 
a vertical direction above the surface of the 
soil and forms the principal bulk of the indi- 
vidual, sending out branches whose structure 
is similar to that of itself; the stem or body 
of a tree apart from its roots and limbs; 
stock, stalk. 

2. The body of an animal apart from the 
limbs, or after the limbs have been separated 
from it. 

“ Who trembled, trunk and limbs, like some huge oak 

By a fierce tempest shaken.” 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 

3. The main body of anything considered 
relatively to its ramifications or branches : as, 
the trunk of an artery, the trunk of a line of 
railway. 

4, The proboscis or snout of an elephant ; 
a similar or analogous organ in other animals, 
as the proboscis of an insect, by which it sucks 
up the blood of animals or the juice of vege- 


tables. é 
Leviathan that at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out, a sea.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 416, 


5, A tube, usually of wood, to convey air, 
dust, broken matter, grain, &c. : as, 

(1) An air-trunk to a mine or tunnel. 

(2) A dust-trunk from a cotton-cleaner, 
smut-machine, or factory floor. 

(3) A broken-material trunk, to convey 
graded coal to a waggon or heap, broken 
quartz from a mill to the stampers, &c. 

.(4) A grain- or flour-trunk in an elevator or 
mill, up which the said articles are conveyed 
by cups on a travelling-band, a spiral screw, 
or an air-blast, or down which they pass by 
gravity. 

* 6, A speaking-tube. 

* 7, Along tube through which peas, pellets, 
&c., were driven by the force of the breath ; 
a pea-shooter. 


‘He shot sugar-plums at them out of a trunk, 
which they were to pick up,”—Aowell. 


* 8, (Pl.): Trunk-hose (q.v.). 

9. A box or chest, usually covered with 
leather or its substitute, used for containing 
clothes, &c. ; a box for carrying clothes, &., 
about when travelling. 


“By the foresayde place or shryne, where the holy 
martyrs bodyes lay, he ordeyned a cheste, or trunke of 
clene syluer, to thentent yet all suche iuellys and ryche 

tes as were offryd te the holy seyntis, shuld therein 
kepte to the vse of the mynstres of the same place.” 
—Fabyan: Chronycle, ch, exxxi, 

10. A box in which certain fish, as cod, 
plaice, turbot, eels, &c., are sent to market. 
A trunk holds from seventy to eighty pounds 
of fish. 

II. Technically: 

1, Anat.: The human body with the head 
and limbs omitted. Its axis of support is 
the vertebral column, its framework the ribs, 
and its most important organs the heart and 
lungs. 

2. Bot. : In the same sense as I. 1. 

3. Arch. : The shaft or body of a column; 
the part between the base and capital. (Some- 
times applied to the dado or body of a pedes- 
tal.) 


A curled tail; a dog 


4, Fishing: An iron hoop with a bag to 
catch crustaceans. 

5. Hydr.: A flume or penstock (q.v.). 

6. Mining: 

(1) A flume. 

(2) An upcast or downcast air-passage in a 
mine. 


(8) The box-tube in which attle or rubbish 
is sent out of the mine. 

(4) A wooden spout for water or the pipe of 
the draining-pump. 

7. Pneumatics: A boxed passage for air to 
or from a blast apparatus or blowing-engine, 
in smelting, or ventilation of mines and build- 
ings ; an air-shaft. 

8. Steam: A tubular piston-rod used to 
enable the connecting-rod to be jointed di- 
rectly to the piston or to a very short piston- 
rod, so as to saveroom in marine steam- 
engines. The width of the trunk must be 
sufficient to give room for the lateral motion 
of the connecting-rod, 


*@ To speak in or through a trunk : To speak 

through a tube. 

‘© And this fellow waits on him now through a tube, 
in tennis-court socks, or slippers soled with wool; and 
they speak to each other in a trunk."—Ben Jonson: 
Silent Woman, i. 1. 

g Cunningham, in a note to the passage 

cited above, quotes Montaigne : 


“There are a people where no one speaks to the king 
except his wife and children, but through a trunk.” 


trunk-back, s. 
Zool. : An American name for any individual 
of the genus Sphargis (q.v.). 

“Sea-turtles are numerous off the coasts of Florida. 
Trunk-backs, or Sphargis, are the largest.”—Samuel 
BD : Reptiles & Batrachians of North America, 
p. iv. 

trunk-brace, s. The guard or stay which 

supports a lid or checks its backward motion. 


* trunk-breeches, s. pi, 
TRUNK-HOSE (q.V.). 


trunk-engine, s. A form of steam- 
engine designed to obtain the direct connection 
of the piston-rod with the crank without the 
intervention of a beam or oscillating the cylin- 
der. Attached to the piston is a tube, or 
trunk, which is packed in the cylinder-heads, 
and has sufficient interior diameter to allow 
the vibration of the piston-rod by the throw 
of the crank. It is used especially for marine 
and propeller engines, 

trunk-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Ostracion, from the fact that the 
body is clothed in an inflexible armour of 
hard plates, the tail, fins, 
and gill- openings pass- 
ing through holes in this 
coat of mail. 

* trunk-hose, s. pl. 
A kind of short, wide 
breeches, gathered in 
above the knees, or im- 
mediately under them, 
and distinguished, ac- 
cording to their peculiar 
cut, as French (of which 
there were two kinds: 
one wide, the other close- 
fitting), Gallic (reaching 
to the knee), and Vene- 
tian (coming below the 
knee). They were worn 
during the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
and James I. 


trunk-light, s. <A skylight, sometimes 
at the upper end of an aperture whose curb 
or lining is a trunk or square boxing. 


trunk-line, s. The main line of a rail- 
way, canal, or the like, from which the branch 
lines diverge. 

‘‘Rumours that the trunk-lines had agreed to.a new 

schedule of rates."—Daily Telegraph, April 8, 1886. 

trunk-nail, s. A nail with a head shaped 
like the segment of a sphere, so as to make a 
rounded boss when driven. Used for orna- 
menting trunks and coffins, 


trunk-roller, s. A roller journalled ina 
plate which may be attached tc the bottom of 
a trunk or the like. 


* trunk-sleeve, s. 


trunk -stay, s. 
BRACE (q.V.). 

trunk-turtle, s. 

Zool.: A species of turtle, Testudo arcuata, 

*trunk-work, s. Concealed work; a 
secret stratagem [TRUNK, {.] 


“This has been some stair-work, some trunk-work, 
es behind-door work."—Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 


The same as 


TRUNK HOSE, 


A large, wide sleeve, 
The same as TRUNK- 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


a bm : wd : - - ats . 
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* 


ton, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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trtnk, v.t. [Lat. trunco = to truncate (q.v.). ] 

*1,. Ord. Lang.: To truncate, to maim, to 
lop. 

“They stood as trunked and poled trees.”—Holin- 
shed: Conquest of Ireland, ch. xxvi. 

2. Mining: To separate, as the slimes of 
ore, into heavier or metalliferous and lighter 
or worthless portions. 


triinked, a. [Eng. trunk, s. ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a trunk. 

“She is thick set with strong and well trunked 

trees.”— Howell. 

2. Her.: A term applied to a tree which is 
borne couped of all its branches and separated 
from its roots; also, when the main stem of a 
tree is borne of a different tincture from the 
branches, it is said to be trunked of such a 
tincture. 


triin’—nel (1), s. [A corrupt. of trundle (q.v.).] 
A round, rolling substance ; a trundle, 


triin’-nel (2), s. [A corrupt. of treenail (q.v.).] 
A treenail ; a wooden plug or pin. 


“The carpenters. . . found many of the trunnels so 
very loose and rotten, as to be easily drawn out with 
the fingers."—Cook : Third Voyage, bk, vi., ch. iii. 


trtin’-nion (i as y), s._ [Fr. trognon = the 
stock, stump, or trunk of a branchless tree ; 
dimin. from tron =a piece of anything, a trunk, 
a-stem ; shortened from tronc = a trunk (q.Vv.) ; 
ef. Italian troncone, from tronco =a trunk.) 
+I. Ord. Lang. : A general term for an axis 
of similar character to II. 2. 


“The flukes of the anchor are fixed at an angle of 54° 
with the shank, and, being part of the head, are at 
liberty to move freely on the trunnion of the shank.” 
—Field, Aug. 27, 1887. 


II, Technically : 

1. Ordn.: One of the cylindrical projections 
from the sides of a cannon or mortar, which 
rest in the cheeks of the carriage, forming sup- 
ports for the piece and an axis on which it 
turns during elevation or depression, 

2. Steam-eng.: One of the hollow axes on 
which the cylinder of an oscillating steam- 
engine reciprocates, and through which steam 
is received and exhausted. 


trunnion-plate, s. 

Ordn.: A plate on a gun-carriage, which 
covers the upper part of each side-piece, and 
goes under the trunnion. 


trunnion-ring, s. A ring around a can- 
non, next before the trunnions. 


trunnion-valve,s. A valve attached to 
or included in the trunnions of an oscillating- 
cylinder steam-engine, so as to be reciprocated 
by the motions of the cylinder. 


triin’-nioned (i as y), a. (Eng. trunnion ; 
-ed.) Provided with trunnions, as the ecylin- 
der of an oscillating steam-engine. 


ts trii-sion, s. [Lat. trusus, pa. par. of trudo 
= to push.] The act of pushing or thrusting. 


“ The operation of nature is different from mechan- 
ism, it doing not its work by trusion or pulsion.”— 
Cudworth ; Intellectual System, p. 156, 


triiss, *trusse, s. &a. [Fr. trowsse = a pack- 
age, a bundle, in pl. = trousers (q.v.)] 
(TRuss, v.] 
A. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, A bundle, a package. 

“Osmunde ... made a great trusse of herbys or 
grasse, wherein he wrapped the childe.”—Fabyan: 
Chronycle, ch. clxxxvi, 

2. A bundle of hay or straw tied together. 
A truss of hay is 56 lbs. of old or 60 lbs. of 
new hay, and thirty-six trusses make a load. 
A truss of straw varies in weight in different 
places. 


“He had not been able to get one truss of hay for 
hts horses without going five or six miles.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. of Eng., ch. xii. 


3. A tuft of flowers formed at the top of 
the nla stalk or stem of certain plants; an 
umbel. 


“The flowers are pure white, and are borne in trusses 
without any undue crowding.”—/ield, Oct. 3, 1885. 


II, Technically : 

1, Arch.: An ornamented corbel, serving 
to support an entablature or balcony, or to 
conceal the ends of the heams which really 
support the structure ; in the latter case it is 
frequently made of galvanized sheet iron. 

2. Carp.: A frame to which rigidity is given 
by staying and bracing, so that its figure shall 
be incapable of alteration by the turning of the 
bars about their joints. The simplest frames 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; ey =a; qu= 


triiss, * trusse, v.t. 


are of wood, and of few parts. More imposing 
structures are more complicated, the parts 
being employed in resisting extension or com- 
pression. Composite trusses employ both 
wood and iron; in fact, few of any import- 
ance are destitute of bolts and tie-rods. In 
the simplest form of a truss the tie-beam is 
suspended by the king-post from the apex of 
the angle formed by the meeting of the rafters. 
In the more complex form the tie-beam is sus- 
pended by the queen-posts from two points. 


3. Naut.: The iron hoop, stirrup, and clasp 
by which the middle of a lower yard is 
secured to the mast. It consists of a hoop 
on the mast, tightened by means of screws, 
whose open heads engage the eyes of a stirrup, 
which is swivelled to the hoop on the yard. 


4, Shipbuild.: A short piece of carved work 
fitted under the taffrail; chiefly used in small 
ships. 

5, Surg. : An instrument to keep hernia re- 
duced, that is, to retain the intestines within 
the abdominal cavity. The essential feature is 
a spring or bandage resting on a pad,which is 
kept above the orifice of protrusion. The pad 
is usually kept to its place by a spring which 
reaches around the body terminating opposite 
to the ruptured part. The spring is cushioned, 
and sometimes has pads to give it bearing on 
special parts. 

* B. As adj.: Round and thick. 

“The Ege ae is about the bigness of a bull-dog, 
with short legs and a truss body, shaped much like a 
mastiff."—Dampier : Voyages, au. 1676, 

truss-beam, s. 

Build.: An iron frame serving as a beam, 
girder, or summer. A wooden beam or frame 
with a tie-rod to strengthen it against deflec- 
tion. This trussing may be done in two ways: 
(1) by inserting cast-iron struts, thus placing 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the wood- 
work in a state of tension; (2) by wrought- 
iron tension-rods, which take the whole of 
the tension, whilst the timber is thrown en- 
tirely into compression. 


truss-bridge, s. <A bridge which de- 
pends for its stability upon the application of 
the principle of the truss. Short bridges of 
this class may be formed by a single truss ; 
larger structures are composed of a system of 
trusses or bays so connected that the spaces 
between the abutments and the piers may 
each be regarded as a single compound truss. 


truss-hoop, s. 

1. Cooper. : A hoop placed around a barrel 
to strain the staves into position, bringing 
them together towards the chine, and leaving 
the bulge at the middle portion. 

2. Nawt.: A hoop round a yard or mast to 
which an iron truss is fixed. 


truss-piece, s. 
Bwild. ; A piece of filling between compart- 
ments of a framed truss. 


(O. Fr. trusser, trosser 
(Fr. trousser)=to truss, to bind, from Lat. 
tortus, pa. par. of torqueo=to twist; Cf. Ital. 
torciare = to twist, wrap, tie fast.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To put or make up into a truss or bundle ; 
to pack up. (Frequently followed by up.) 

“You might have truss'd him and all his apparel, 
into an eel-skin,”’—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., til. 2. 

2. To seize and hold firmly; to seize and 
earry off or aloft. (Said especially of birds of 
prey.) 

“The vigorous hawk, exerting every nerve, 
Truss'd in mid-air bears down her captive prey.” 
Somerville: Field Sports. 

*3. To tie up. 

“Cleopatra .. . cast out certain chains and ropes, 
Nee Antonius was trussed.’—North: Plutarch, 
p. 781. 

4, To hang. (Frequently with wp.) 

‘‘ When for a sheepe the ignorant are trust.” 
Whetstone : Promos & Cassandra, ii. 

5. To adjust and fasten the clothes of; to 
draw tight and tie the laces of, as dress ; 
hence, specif., to skewer, to make fast, as the 
wings of a fowl to the body for cooking. By 
extension, to truss = to prepare for cooking, 
disembowel, &e. 


Il. Buid.: To furnish with a truss or 
trusses ; to suspend or support by a truss, 


trissed, pa. par. & a. [TRuss, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adj.: Provided with a truss or 
trusses. : 


trussed-beam, s. A compound beam 
composed of two beams secured together side 
by side with a truss, generally of iron, be- 
tween them. = 

trussed-roof, s. A roof in which the 


principal rafters and tie-beam are framed to- 
gether, so as to form a truss, 


triis’-sel, s. [TRESTLE.] 
triss’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Truss, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Build.: The timbers, &c., which form a 
truss. 

{| Diagonal trussing :. 

Shipbuild. : A particular method of binding 
a vessel internally by means of a series of 
wooden or iron braces laid diagonally on the 
framing from one end of the ship to the other. 


*trussing-bed, s. A bed, of the Tudor 
dimes, which packed into a chest for travel- 
ing. 

trussing-machine, s. 

Cooper.: A machine for drawing the truss- 
hoops upon casks, so as to bring the ends of 
the staves together at the chines, é 


trist, *trest, *trist, * trost, * tryst, 


*tryste, s. & a. [Icel. traust = trust, pro- 
tection, firmness, confidence; Dan. & Sw. 
trést = comfort, consolation ; Ger. trost = con- 
solation, help, protection; Goth. traustiza 
eovenant.) [TRystT.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A reliance or resting of the mind on the 
integrity, veracity, justice, friendship, power, 
protection, or the like, of another; a firm re- 
liance or dependence on promises, laws, or 
principles ; confidence, faith. 

“Whoso putteth his t7-wst in the Lord shall be safe.” 

—Proverbs xxix. 25. 

2. Confident opinion or expectation; as- 
sured anticipation; dependence upon some- 
thing future or contingent, as if present or 
actual; faith, belief, hope. 

“ His trust was, with th’ Eternal to be deem’d 
Equal in strength.” Milton: P. L., ii. 46. 

3. Credit given without examination. 

“Most take things upon trust, and mfsemploy their 
assent by lazily enslaving their minds to the dictates 
of others," —Locke. 

4, One who or that which is the ground of 
confidence or reliance ; a person or thing con- 
fided in or relied on. 

5, The state of being confided in or relied or 

“Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust.” 
Skakesp. - 1 Henry IV., iii. 2. 

6. The transfer of goods, property, &c., in 
confidence of or reliance on future payment ; 
exchange without immediate receipt of an 
equivalent ; credit : as, To sell goods on trust. 

7. The state of being entrusted or confided 
to the care and guard of another. 

“His seal'd commission left in trust with me,” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, i, 8. 

* 8, Care, management, charge. 

Bie Ea which is committed to thy trust.”—1 Timothy 


9. That which is committed or entrusted to 
one; something committed to one’s charge, 
care, or faith; a charge given or received in 
confidence ; something which one is bound in 
honour and duty to keep inviolate. 

“To violate the sacred trust of silence,” 
Milton; Samson Agonistes, 428, 

10. Something committed to one’s care, for 
use or safe-keeping, of which an account must 
be rendered, 

“ Although the advantages one man possessth more ~ 
than another, may be called his property with respect 
to other men, yet with respect to God, they are o: 
trust." —Swift, 

*11. The quality or state of being reliable 
or trastworthy. 

“A man he is of PS ae ee ‘: 
© Othello, i. 8. 
Il, Law: _ 


1, A confidence reposed by one person, 
called the truster, or celui que trust, in con- 
veying or bequeathing property to another 
(called the trustee), that the latter will apply 
it for the benefit of a third party (called the 
cestui que trust or beneficiary), or to some 
specified purpose or purposes. The purposes 
of a trust are generally indicated in the in- 
strument, whether deed or PUL which the 
disposition is made. Trusts are divided gene- 
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rally into simple trusts and special trusts, 
* the corresponding terms in Scots law being 
rietary trusts and accessory trusts. Simple 
ts are those in which the trustee holds 
the legal estate subject to the duties implied 
by law. Special trusts are those in which 
the trustee has some special purpose to exe- 
cute or carry out. Trusts may be created by 
the voluntary act of a party, or by the opera- 

tion of law. [Uss, s.] 
2. The beneficial interest created by such a 
transaction ; a beueficial interest in or owner- 
: ship of real or personal property, unattended 
with the legal or possessory ownership thereof. 


B. As adjective : 
* 1. Trusty, faithful, loyal, true. 


“ The erle vnto the kyng bare him sithen so wele, 
& his sonnes bothe tille him war trost als stele.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 60, 


2. Held in trust: as, trust money, trust 
property. 

@ For the difference between trust and 
belief, see BELIEF. 


IIL. Comm.: A combination of manufac- 
turers or others for the purpose of securing 
@ monopoly of some article, or of controlling 
its production and selling price. 


trust-deed, s. ‘ 
_ Civil Law: A deed or disposition which 
conveys property not for the behoof of the 
eece but for other purposes pointed out 
the deed, as a deed by a debtor conveying 
property to a trustee for payment of his debts. 


trust-—estate, s. An estate under the 
management of a trustee or trustees. 


trist, * treist, * trist, * triste, * troste, 
* trust-en, * tryst, v.t. & i. [TRusz, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To place trust or confidence in; to rely 
upon; to depend upon ; to confide in. 

“But Ce they could not be trusted, they might 
be used and they might be useful."—Macauwlay : Hist. 
Eng. ch. xxii. 

2, To believe, to credit. 
“Trust me, I was going to your house,"—Shakesp. - 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 1. 
3. To put trust or confidence in with regard 
tothe care or charge of something ; to show 
confidence in by entrusting with something. 
(Followed by with.) 
“T will rather trust a Fleming with my butter.”— 
Shakesp. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 
4, To commit or entrust to one’s care or 
charge ; to entrust. : 
5. To leave to one’s self or to itself without 
fear of consequences ; to allow to be exposed. 


“ Fooled and uiled: by him thou, I by thee, 
To trust thee from my side.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 881. 


6. To give credit to; to sell upon credit to, 

or in confidence of future payment from : as, 
- To trust a customer for goods. 

__B. Intransitive: 
1, To have trust or confidence; to be in- 
‘ aa with confidence or reliance ; to depend, 
_ torely. 
2. To be credulous or trusting ; to confide 
_ or believe readily. 
3, To be confident ; to feel sure ; to expect 
confidently. (Followed by a clause.) 


“T trust ere long to choke thee.” 
4 Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, iii, 2. 


4 at A Pesce ring credit; to sell goods 
on cre 

_ 4 For the Peace between to trust and 
to 2, see CONFIDE. 


pally To trust in: To confide; to place 
ust or confidence in. 
__. “ Trust in the Lord, and do good.”—Psalm xxxvii. 8, 


(2) To trust to: To depend on; to rely on. 


1, Ord. Lang. ; One who holds lands, tene- 
ments, or other property, upon the trust and 

mnfidence-that he will apply the same for the 
benefit of those who are entitled, according to 

expressed intention, either by the parties 
es, or by the deed, will, settlement, 
gement of another. 

. Law: A person in whose hands 
cts of another are attached in a trustee 
—that is, a process ing a creditor 
AC ods, effects, and credits belong- 

0 tor, when in th 


ee cred 


of a third person ; equivalent to the process 
known in English law as foreign attachment. 

¥ Trustee of a bankrupt’s estate: The same 
as Assignee in bankruptcy. 


triis-teé'-ship, s. [Eng. trustee; -ship.] The 
office, position, or functions of a trustee. 


triist’-ér, s. [Eng. trust, v.; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, One who trusts or gives credit; a creditor. 
2. One who trusts in anything as true; a 
believer. 


“Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself.” Shakesp.: Hamiet, 1. 2. 
II. Scots Law: One who grants a trust-deed ; 
the correlative of trustee (q.v.). 


triist-ful, a. (Eng. trust; -ful(l).] 
1. Full-of trust ; trusting. 
*2. Worthy of trust; trusty; trustworthy. 


*trist’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. trustful; -ly.] In 
a trustful manner, 


*trist/-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. trustful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being trustful; faith- 
fulness, trustiness. 


“ Hugh, it is true, has shown himself wanting in a 
generous trustfulness.'—Pall Mall Gazette, July 3, 


*tris’-ti-ly, adv. [Eng. trusty; -ly.] In a 
trusty manner; faithfully, honestly; with 
fidelity. 


tris’-ti_néss, *trus-ti-nesse, *trus-ty- 
nes, s. [Eng. trusty; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being trusty or trustworthy ; fidelity, 
faithfulness, honesty. 


“Certainly I saye vnto you, that the maister hauing 
a triall of his tv-ustinesse, will be bolde to truste him 
with Sepaien thinges, and wyll make hym reweler 
ouer all his goodes,’'— Udal: Matthew xxiv. 


trist’-ing, pr. par. ora. [TRust, v.] 


*trist’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. trusting ; -ly.] In 
a trusting manner; with trust or implicit 
confidence, 


“Hervey came hither for the draughts in which 
weakness trustingly sought strength.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept, 1, 1885, 


* trust’-léss, * trust-lesse, a. [Eng. trust; 
-less.] Not worthy of trust; not to be relied 
or depended on; unreliable, faithless. 

“The mouse which once hath broken out of trappe, 
Is sildome tysed with the tr-uwstlesse bayte.” 
Gascoigne ; To the same Gentlewoman. 

* trist’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. trustless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being trustless ; un- 
worthiness of trust. 


trist—-wor-thi-néss, s. [Eng. trustworthy ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being trust- 
worthy, or deserving of confidence. 


bes ery a. (Eng. trust, and worthy.] 
Deserving of trust or confidence ; that may 
be trusted or relied on; trusty. 


triis’-ty, * trus-tie, a. [Eng. trust; -y.] 
1. That may be safely trusted or relied 
upon ; justly deserving of trust or confidence ; 
trustworthy, reliable. 


“ Use careful watch, choose trusty sentinels,” 
Shakesp. ; Richard I/T., v. 3% 


2. Not liable to fail a person in time of 


need ; strong. 


“Tn which I bear my trusty sword 
en I do exercise.” Cowper: John Gilpin. 


* 3, Involving trust or responsibility, 
“Some great and Pea Us ERS 
Shakesp. : AU's Well that Ends Well, iii. 6. 
| For the difference between trusty and 
faithful, see FairHFuu. 


trith, *treuth, *treuthe, * trout 

trouthe, s. [A.8. treédwdhu, from ro 
true (q.v.); Icel. tryggdh. Truth and troth 
are doublets.] 

1, The quality or state of being true; true- 
ness : as— 

(1) Conformity to facts or reality, as of 
statements to facts, words to thoughts, 
motives or actions to professions ; exact ac- 
cordance with what is, has been, or shall be. 

“Those propositions are true, which express thin; 
eobedas ts epee hy aed 

Realy eae Wollaston. Religion of Nature, §1. 

(2) The quality or state of being made or 
constructed true or exact; exact adherence 
to a model ; accuracy of adjustment ; exact- 
ness, i aes 


(3) In the fine arts, the proper and correct 
representation of any object in nature, or of 
whatever subject may be under treatment. 

“ Truth is the highest quality in art.”—Fairholt. 

(4) Habitual disposition to speak only what 
is true; veracity ; freedom from falsehood. 

(5) Honesty, sincerity, virtue, uprightness, 

“Even so void is your false heart of truth.” 
Shakesp. . Merchant of Venice, v. 

(6) Disposition to be faithful to one’s en- 

gagements ; fidelity ; constancy. 


‘*T will follow thee with truth and loyalty.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 3. 


*(7) The state or quality of not being 
counterfeited, adulterated, or spurious ; gen- 
uineness, purity. 


‘She having the truth of honour in her.”—Shakesp,: 
Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 


2. That which is true: as— 
(1) Fact, reality, verity ; the opposite to 
falsehood. 


“For thys cause was I borne, and for thys cause 
came I into the worlde, that I shoulde beare wytnesse 
vuto the treuthe.”—John xviii. 38. (1551.) 

(2) That which conforms to fact or reality ; 
the real or true state of things. 


“ Though truth and falsehood belong, in prepriety of 
speech, only to propositions; yet ideas are oftentimes 
termed true or false (as what words are there that are 
not used with great latitude, and with some deviation 
from their strict and proper significations ?)."—Locke : 
Human Understand., bk. ii., ch. xxxi. 


(8) A verified fact ; a true statement or pro- 
position ; an established principle, fixed law, 
or the like. i 

(4) True religion; the doctrines of the 
gospel. 


“The law was given by Moses: but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.”—John i. 17. 


{ (1) Im truth: In reality, in fact, in sin- 
cerity. 
‘In truth, sir, and she is pretty."—Shakesp.: Merry 
Wives, i. 4, 
(2) Of a truth, For a truth; In reality; for 
certain, 


“T ynderstande ye purpose to go to Hanybout: sir, 
knowe for trouth, the towne and the castell ar of suche 
strength, that they be nat easy to wynne.”—Berners : 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. lxv- 


*(3) To do truth: To practise what God 

commands, 

“He that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his 
deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought 
in God,"—John iii. 21. 

}+truth-lover, s. One devoted to the 

truth. (Tennyson: Ode on Death of Welling- 
ton, 189.) 


+ truth-teller, s. One who tells the truth. 
(Specif. with the def. art. applied to King 
Alfred the Great.) 

“* Here Alfred the Truth-teller 
Suddenly closed his book.” 
Longfeltiow: Discoverer of the North Cape. 
*trath, v.t. [TRurs, s.] To affirm or declare 
as true; to declare. 


“Well, I have lived in ignorance; the ancients 

Who chatted of the golden age, feigued trifles. 
Had they dreamt this, they would have truthed it 
heaven.” Ford; Fancies, ii. 2. 


trath’-fil, a. (Eng. truth; -ful@.] 
1. Full of truth; loving and speaking the 
truth : as, a truthful man. 


2. Conformable to truth ; true, correct: as, 
a truthful statement. 


trath-fil-ly, adv. (Eng. truthful; -ly.] In 
: Lg manner; in accordance with the 
ruth, 


triith-fuil-néss, s. (Eng. truthful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being truthful: as, 
the truthfulness of a statement. 


* Lefet *trouth-les, a. [Eng. truth; 


1, Wanting in truth; wanting reality; false. 
Temale uot vel boatemelea” 
Gower : 0. Aw Vii 
2. Faithless. wer ? 
On this, what shall I call hor? brudueat conan” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Laws of Candy, Vv. 
* trith’-léss-néss, s._ (Eng. truthless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being truthless. | 
*trith’-néss, s. [Eng. truth; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being true; truth. (Marston.) 
*trath-y, «a. (Eng. truth; -y.] Truthful; 
veracious, / 
* tri’-ti-nate, v.t. (Lat. trutinatus, pa. par. 
of trutinor = to weigh ; trutina =a balance,] 
To weigh, to balance. : bse Aorta 
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*tri-tin-a’-tion, s. [TRurmats.] The act 
of weighing ; examination by weighing. 
“ Men may mistake if they distinguish not the sense 


of levity unto themselves, and in regard of the scale 
or decision of trutination.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 


triit-ta’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Low Lat. 
trutta=a trout (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to 
the trout: as, fish of a truttaceous kind. 


try, *trie, * trye, *try-in, *try-yn, v.1. &i. 
[Fr. trier = to pick, to choose, to cull, from 
Low Lat. trito = to triturate, from Lat, tritus, 
pa. par. of tero = to rub, to thresh corn ; Prov. 
triar = to choose ; tria = choice ; Ital. tritare 
= to bruise, to grind or thresh corn.] [TRITE, 
TRITURATE. | 

A, Transitive: 

* 1, To separate, as that which is good from 
what is bad; to sift or pick out. (Followed 
by owt.) 


“The wylde corne, beinge in shape and-greatnesse 
lyke to the good, if they be mengled, with great ditti- 
caine wyll be tryed out.”—Elyot : Governour, bk. ii, 
ch, xiv. 


2. To purify, to assay ; to refine, as metals. 


“ The fire seven times tried this ; 
Seven times tried that judgment is.” __ 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, li. 9. 


3. To examine ; to make experiment on ; to 
test, to prove. 


“Thon thinkest me as far in the devil's book as 
thou and Falstaff for obstinacy and persistency ; let 
the end try the man.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 2. 


4, To put to a trial or test; to subject to 
rial. 


‘His situation was one which must have severely 
tried the firmest nerves.”"—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., 
ch, xiii. 

5. To prove by a test; to compare with a 

standard : as, To try weights and measures. 

6. To act upon as a test ; to prove by severe 

trial. 


‘By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac; and he that received the promises offered up 
his only begotten son.”—Hebrews xi. 17. 


7. To strain : as, To try the eyes or muscles. 

8. To examine; to inquire into in any 
manner. 

‘That's a question, how shall we try it?” 

Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, v. 

9. Spec., to examine judicially ; to subject 
to the examination and decision or sentence 
of a judicial tribunal. 


“@Quiltier than him they try.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 1, 


10. To bring to a decision; to settle, to 
decide. 


“‘ Nicanor durst not try the matter by the sword.”— 
2 Maccabees xiv. 18. 


11. To essay, to attempt; to entice on; to 
undertake, 

12. To use, as a means or remedy. 

“To ease her cares, the force of sleep she tries / 

Still wakes her mind, though slumbers seal her eal 

awit. 

13. To incite to wrong ; to tempt. 

14, To experience; to have knowledge of 
by experience. 

“ To thee no reason, who know'st only good ; 

But evil hast not tried, and wilt object 
His will who bound us.” Ailton: P. L., iv. 896. 

B, Intransitive : 

1, To find, show, or prove by experience 
what a person or a thing is; to prove by a 
test. 

2. To exert strength ; to make an effort; to 
endeavour, to attempt: as, I do not think I 
can do it, but I will try. 

91. To try a fall with: To engage in a 
wrestling bout with; hence, to match one’s 
self against in any contest. 

2. To try back: To go back as in search of 
anything, as of a road one has lost or missed ; 
to go back, as in conversation, in order to 
recover some point one has missed. 

3. To try on: 

(1) To put on, as a dress, to see if it fits 
properly. 

(2) To attempt ; to endeavour to effect: as, 
Don’t try it on with him. (Collog.) 


try, * trie, * trye, a. & s. [Try, v.] 
*A, As adj.: Picked out; choice, select. 
“With sugar wy is trie.” 


Chaucer * C, T., 18,780. 
B. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, An instrument for sifting; a sieve, a 
screen. (Prov.) 


“They will not pass through the holes of the sieve, 
ies Meg if they be narrow.”—P. Holland: Plu- 
ch, p. 86, 


2. The act of trying; an attempt, an endea- 
vour, a trial, an experiment. 
“This breaking of his has been but a try for his 
friends.”—Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, V. 1. 
II. Football: A point scored in the Rugb 
Union game, giving the right to a kick at goal. 
“ A try is gained when the player touches the ball 
down in his opponent's goal."—Laws of the Rugby 


Union. 

try-cock, s. A gauge-cock. 
try-plane, s. A trying-plane (q.v.). 
try-sail, s. 


Naut.: A storm-sail of strong material and 
relatively smaller area. A fore-and-aft sail 
set with a boom and gaff in ships. Similar 
to a spencer, spanker, driver. 


try-square, s. An instrument used by 
carpenters and joiners for laying off short 
perpendiculars, &c. It consists of a thin 
blade of steel about six inches long, let into 
a wooden piece of similar length and securely 
fastened at right angles thereto, the edges of 
both being accurately straight. 


* try’-a-ble, a. (Eng. try; -able.] Capable 
of being tried ; fit or liable to be tried. 


“The party tryable, as I aim now, shall find himself 
in much worse case, than before those cruel laws stood 
in force.”—State Trials: 1 Mary (an. 1554); Sir Nicho. 
Throckmorten, 


* try -a-cle, s. 
*trye, v. ia. [TRy.] 
try-ér, s. [TRIER.] 


try -gon, s. (Gr. tpvydv (trugdn) =a kind of 
roach with a pricker in the tail.] 

1. Ichthy.: Sting-ray; the type-genus of 
Trygonide (q.v.). Tail very long, tapering, 
armed with a long arrow-shaped spine, ser- 
rated on both sides; body smooth or with 
tubercles ; nasal valves coalescent into a 
quadrangular flap; teeth flattened. Some 
twenty-five species are known, chiefly from 
the tropical parts of the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, though some are from the fresh waters 
of eastern tropical America. Trygon pasti- 
naca, the Common Sting-ray, extends from 
the south coast of England and the east coast 
of North America through the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean to Japan. It lives on shallow, 
sandy ground, rarely takes the bait, and is 
commonly caught by accident in nets. The 
flesh is red, and is said to have a rank flavour, 


2. Palewont.: [TRYGONID#, 2]. 


try-gon’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. trygon; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

1. Ichthy : Sting-rays ; a family of Batoidei, 
with five genera, from tropical seas. Pectoral 
fins continued without interruption to the 
snout, where they become confluent; tail 
long and slender, without lateral longitudinal 
folds ; vertical fins absent, or, if present, im- 
perfectly developed, often replaced by a strong 
serrated spine. 

2. Paleont,: The family is represented by 
two genera, Trygon and Urolophus in the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca and Monte Postale. 


try-gon-6-rhi-na, s. (Mod. Lat. trygon, 
and Gr. pis (rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) = the 
snout. ] 4 
Ichthy. : A genus of Rhinobatide, allied to 
Rhinobatus, from South Australian seas. 


try’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [TRY, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Adapted or calculated to try, 
or to put to severe trial; severe, afflictive, 
difficult, 
“They were doubtless in a most trying situation.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

C. As subst.: Testing, proving, proof. 

“The trying of your faith worketh patience.”— 
James i. 3. 

trying-plane, s. 

Join. : The plane used after the jack-plane, 
which prepares the surface. The trying-plane 
is long, and levels the surface, trying it for 
straiglitness.°* 


trying -square, s. 
SQUARE (q.V.). 

trying-up machine, s. 

Wood-work.: A machine for planing and 


trying-up scantling, with revolving cutters, 
driven at a high velocity. 


[TRIACLE.] 


The same as TRy- 


try’-ma, s. 


* tryne, a. 


try-pa-nez’-is, s. 


try-pan-6-so’-ma, s. 


tryp’-au-chen, s. 


try-pé-the’-li-da, s. pi. 


tryst, *trist, *tryste, s. 


(Gr. tpdma (trwma) = a hole.] 

Bot.: A compound fruit, superior by abor- 
tion, one-celled, one-seeded, with a two-valved, 
indehiscent endocarp, and a coriaceous or 
fleshy, valveless sarcocarp. Example, the 
fruit of the walnut. (Lindley.) The term 
has been deemed superfluous, and it has been 
proposed ‘to call the fruit of the walnut a 
magma, or even a drupe. 


[Lat. trinus.] Threefold, trine. 


* tryne-compass, s. The threefold com- 
pass of the world—earth, sky, and air. 


(Gr. rp¥ravoy (trupanon) 
=a borer, an auger. (See def.). } manos) 

Entom.: A genus of Histeride. Small 
beetles, with a triangular head and a mouth 
adapted for boring. They fix themselves on 
the trunk of a tree denuded of its bark, and, 
revolving after the manner of a gimlet, bore 
holes into the wood. All the species are 
foreign. 


{ try-pan-6c’-6-rax, s. [Gr. rpvravoy (tru- 

panon) = a borer, and képaé (korax) = a crow.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Corvide separated 
from Corvus by Kaup. 

“Some ornithologists have broken up the genus 
Corvus still further than was done when the Pi 
Jays, and a few other natural groups were remov 
from it; but, as repapas its European members, with 
no great success. Thus, the Raven being left as the 
type-species, the Crow, Rook, and Daw have been 
placed in genera rernesuy ely called Corone, Trypa'no- 
corax, and Coleus, all the invention of Kaup.”—Yar- 
rell; British Birds (ed. 9th), ii, 804. 


[Gr. tpvmavoy (tru- 
panon = a borer, and cpa (soma) = the body. 
[TRYPANOSOMATA.] 


try-pan-6-s0--ma-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 


pl. of trypanosoma (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: An order of Infusoria Flagellata. 
Endoparasitic animalcules, flattened or lamel- 
late, one or more of the lateral borders form- 
ing a frill-like undulating membrane, by the 
vibrations of which progress is effected ; one 
extremity sometimes attenuate, and somewhat 
resembling a flagellum ; oral or ingestive area 
undefined. The order contains a single genus, 
Trypanosoma, with two species : Trypanosoma 
sanguinis, found in the blood of frogs, and T, 
Gon from the intestines of domestic poultry. 

ent, 


[Gr. tpira (trupa)=a 
hole, and avxyv (auchén) = the neck.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Gobiide, with three 
species, from the coasts of the East Indies. 
Body elongate, covered with minute scales; 
head compressed, with a deep cavity above 
the operculum on each side (whence the 
generic name); one dorsal, continuous with 
anal and caudal, ventrals united. 


try - pe’- ta, s. 
borer.] 
Entom.: A very large genus of Muscidae. 
Small flies, with transparent wings covered 
with dark spots. They frequent the Com- 
posite ; the larve feed on the substance of the 
plant, often producing gall-like excrescences. 


(Mod. Lat. trype- 
thel(ium); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Bot.: A family of Lichens, tribe Gastero- 
thalamez. 


try-pé-thé’-li-iim, s. [Gr. zpvm (trupe) = 
a hole, and Gr. 6%Ay (thélé) =a nipple.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Trypethelide 
(q.v.). The thallus produces a number of 
distinct pustules, with uninerved perithecia 
containing a gelatinous nucleus produci 
asci and sporidia. Generally from tropi 
and sub-tropical climates. 


try-phe’-na, s. 


(Gr. tpumntys (trupétes) =a 


[TRIPH&NA.] 


[A variant of trust 
(q.v.); cf. Icel. treysta = to confirm, to rely 
on, from traust = trust, protection.] 

*1, Trust, dependence, reliance. 


“ Lady, in you is all my tryste.” 
Eri of Tolous, 550. 


2. An appointment to meet; an appointed 
meeting. 
8. A market. (Scotch.) 


“ My first gudeman was awa at the Falkirk tryst."— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xv. 


4, A rendezvous. 
{ To bide tryst: To meet one with whom 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», ce = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tryst—tubeform 
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an engagement has been made at the appointed 
time and place; to keep an engagement or 
appointment. 


tryst, v.t. & i. (Tryst, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To engage a person to meet one at a 
certain time and place ; to make an appoint- 
ment with one. (Scotch.) 

2. To bespeak; to order or engage by a 
certain time: as, To tryst a pair of boots. 
(Scotch.) 

B, Intrans.: To engage to meet at a certain 
time or place ; to make an appointment. 


tryst’-ér, s. [Eng. tryst; -er.] One who sets 
or makes a tryst ; one who makes an appoint- 
ment to meet. 


tryst’-ing, pr. par. ora. (Tryst, v.] 


trysting-day, s. An appointed day of 
‘Saige or assembling, as of troops, friends, 
c. 


sting-place, s. An arranged meet- 
ing-place ; a place where a tryst or appoint- 
ment is to be kept. (Byron: Parisina, iv.) 


tsan-tjan, s. [Chinese.] 
Lot. ; A seaweed, Fucus cartilaginosus, some- 
times used in China as a substitute for edible 
birds’ nests. 


tsar, s. [Czar.] The title of the Emperor of 
Russia, 


tsar-{—na, tsar-it’-sa, s. [Czarina.] The 
title of the Empress of Russia. 


tschak-méck (¢ silent), s. [Caamucx.] 


tschéff'-kin-ite, s. [After the Russian 
4 General Tschevkin, or Tscheffkin; suff. -ite 
- (Min.); Ger. tschewkinit.} 
Min.: A very rare mineral, only a few 
7. specimens being known, one of which is in 
, e mineral collection of the British Museum 
Natural History). Amorphous ; hardness, 5 
5°5; sp. gr. 4°508 to 4'549 ; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, black ; streak, dark-brown; opaque. 
Compos.: a silico-titanate of lanthanum, 
didymium, cerium, sesqui- and protoxide of 
iron, and lime. Found in the Ilmen Moun- 
tains, Urals, Russia 


tschér-mAlz-ite, s. [After Dr. G. Tschermak, 
of Vienna, mineralogist ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A massive mineral, shewing two 
cleavages inclined to each other at an angle of 
94°, Hardness, 6°0; sp. gr. 2°64; colour, 
grayish to white ; lustre, vitreous, phosphor- 
escent. An analysis gave: silica, 66°57 ; 
alumina, 15°80; magnesia, 8°00; soda, with a 
trace of potash, 6°80; water, 2°70=99°87, which 
gives the formula, 3ROSiO2 + Alg03,28i0g. 
This has been lately shown to be probably 
an analysis of impure material, aad as Des 
Cloizeaux has determined the optical pro- 
erties to correspond with those of albite, the 
ater analysis of Pisani, which is near that of 
this mineral, suggests that the substance is 
but albite, 


tschér’-mig-ite, s. [After Tschermig, Bo- 
hemia, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min. : A member of the group of aluins, in 
which the potash is represented by ammonia. 
Crystallization isometric, occurring in octa- 
hedrons, and fibrous. Hardness, 1 to 2; sp. 
e 1°50; lustre, vitreous ; colour, white, 
ransparent to transluscent. Compos,: sul- 
phate of ammonia, 14°6 ; sulphate of alumina, 
37°8; water, 47°6 = 100, whence the formula, 
NH 0803+ Alp03,3503+24HO. Manufactured 
and extensively used in place of potash-alum. 


tschét—wert, tschét’-vert, s. [CnEeTvERT.] 


_ tschii’- di, s. tschti’-dic, a. [Tcuunr, 
-TcHupic.] 


Tséch, Czéch (Ts, Czas Ch), s. ([Slavic.] 


Ethnol. (Pl.): A branch of the Slavic race, 
inhabiting Moravia and Bohemia. 


ts6-hong, s. [Chinese.] A red pigment used 
_ by the Chinese for painting on porcelain. It 
consists of a mixture of alumina, ferric oxide, 
and silica, with white lead. (Weale.) 


et-sé, s. [Native name.] 

Entom.: Glossina morsitans, a dipterous 
sect, slightly larger than the house-fly, from 

A ranging from 18-24° south latitude. 

brown, with four yellow transverse bars 


on the abdomen, beyond which the wings 
project considerably. According to Living- 
stone—who in one of his journeys lost forty- 
three oxen by the attacks of this insect—its 
bite is almost certain death to the ox, horse, 
and dog, but innocuous to man, the ass, the 
mule, and wild animals generally. The head 
is armed with a proboscis adapted for piercing 
the skin, and the fly lives by sucking blood, 
At first no effect is perceived, but in a few 
days after an ox has been bitten, the eyes and 
nose begin to run, the coat stares, a swelling 
appears under the jaw, and sometimes at the 
navel, emaciation and flaccidity of the muscles 
ensue, followed by purging, staggering, in 
some cases madness, and finally death. On 
dissection the cellular tissue under the skin 
is found to be injected with air, asif a quantity 
of soap-bubbles were scattered over it. 


tsing’-li-én, s. [{Chin.] A red colour used 
for porcelain painting in China, consisting 
chiefly of stannic and plumbic silicates, to- 
gether with small quantities of oxide of 
copper, or cobalt and metallic gold. (Weatle.) 


T’-square, s. [The letter T, from the shape, 
and square.} A draughtsman’s ruler, The 
blade is set at right angles to the helve, and 
the latter slips along the edge of the drawing- 
board, which forms a guide. The helve is 
made of two parallel pieces, in one of which 
the blade is mortised. The other portion of 
the helve is adjustable on the set-screw to 
any angle, so as to rule parallel oblique lines, 
or to form an oblique base for the triangles, 
which are the usual rulers in plotting and 
projecting. To some T-squares is attached a 
shifting member on one side of its tongue, so 
as to give the latter any angle with the base 
line of the drawing. The tangent-screw and 
protractor’ admit accurate angular adjustment, 


tu-a-té’-ra, tu-a-ta/-ra, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Sphenodon punctutum, a large lizard 
from New Zealand, Olive, sides and limbs 
with minute white specks, beneath yellowish ; 
the spines of the nuchal and dorsal crests 
yellow, of the caudal brown; the scales of 
the back, head, tail, and limbs small, granular, 
nearly uniform; with irregular folds in the 
skin, which are fringed at the top with a 
series of rather larger scales ; an oblique ridge 
of larger scales on each side of the base of the 
tail, and a few shorter longitudinal ridges’ of 
rather smaller ones on each side of the upper 
part of the tail. (Diefenbach: New Zealand, 
ii. 204.) Many of these animals have from time 
to time been kept in the gardens of the Zoo- 
logical Society, Regent’s Park, London. They 
are apparently carnivorous, and in captivity 
were fed on raw meat, living frogs, small 
lizards, earthworms, mealworms, snails, young 
birds, or mice. In the New Zealand court of 
the Colonial Bxhibition, held in London in 
1886, there was a model of the rocks and small 
caves inhabited by the Tuatera. These rocks 
and caves were frequented by small sea-birds, 
who selected the same places for breeding, 
and there is little doubt that the lizards fed 
on the eggs and young of these birds. The 
Tuatera is remarkable as being the only liv- 
ing representative of the order Rhyncho- 
sauria (q.v.), and it was in the Tuatera that 
the parietal or unpaired eye was first ob- 
served, [UNPAIRED-EYE.] 


tiib, * tubbe, s. [Dut. tobbe ; Low Ger. tubbe. 
Origin doubtful.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, An open wooden vessel, formed with 
staves, hoops, and heading; a small cask, 
half-barrel, or piece of cooper-work, with one 
bottom and open above : as, a wash-tub, meal- 
tub, mash-tul, &c. 

“ Ygeten us these kneding tubbes thre.” 
Chaucer. C. T., 8,560, 

2. A wooden vessel in which vegetables are 
planted, so as to be portable and removable 
into a house in cold weather. 

3. Any wooden structure shaped like or re- 
sembling a tub; specif., a certain kind of 
pulpit, [TuB-DRUBBER.] 

4, A small cask or barrel for holding liquor ; 
specif., a barrel used by smugglers. 

5. A bath: the act of taking a sponge bath. 
(Colloq. or slang.) 


‘A good tub anda hearty breakfast prepared us for 
the work of the day.” —Fie/d, Feb. 20, 1886, 


*6. Sweating in a heated tub. (Formerly 
the usual cure of lues venerea.) 


“ She is herself in the tub."—Shakesp. : Measure for 
Measure, iii. 2. 


7. A kind of rowing-boat. (See extract.) 


‘Practice in gigs, or more technically styled tubs 
(small boats to hold a pair of oarsmen, and in the 
stern of which the coach steers and advises the 
rowers).”—Daily Telegraph, Feb, 9, 1887. 


8. The amount which a tub contains, 
reckoned as a measure of quantity : as, a tub 
of tea (60 lbs.), a tub of camphor, &c. 

9, A term of contempt for an old-fashioned, 
slow-sailing vessel. 


“T laughed, for I knew the Osceola—an old tub, built 
in East Boston, never made more than ten knots an 
hour.’ —Scribner's Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 81. 


Il. Mining: 

1. A corve or bucket for raising coal or ore 
from the mine. 

2. A casing of wood, or of cast-iron sections 
bolted together, lining a shaft. 

3. One form of chamber in which ore or 
slimes are washed to remove lighter refuse. 


¥ A tale of a tub: An idle or silly fiction ; 
a cock-and-bull story. 

“You shall see in us that we preached no lyes, nor 
tales of tubs, but even the true word of God.”—Oover- 
dale; An Exhortation to the Cross. (1654.) 

*tub-drubber, s. A tub-thumper; @ 
ranting preacher. [TUB-PREACHER. ] 

“The famed tub-drubber of Covent Garden.”—T, 

Brown: Works, iii. 198, 

* tub-fast, s. A process of treatment for 
the cure of venereal disease by sweating in a 
heated tub for a considerable time, during 
which the patient had to observe strict absti- 
nence. (Shakesp.: Timon, iv. 3.) 


tub-fish, s. [SaAPPHIRINE-GURNARD.] 


tub-man, s. 

Law: A barrister who has a preaudience in 
the Exchequer Division of the High Court, 
and a particular place in court. [Postman.] 


*tub-preacher, * tub-thumper, s. 
A term of contempt for a dissenting minister ; 
hence, a ranting, ignorant preacher or speaker, 

‘‘Our thoroughfares are needed, of course, to servea 

much more useful class of people than the oleaginous 
tub-thumpers.”—Observer, Sept. 27, 1885, 

tub-saw, s. A cylindrical saw for cutting 
staves from a block, giving them their trans- 
versely rounded shape. 


tub-wheel, s. A form of waterwheel 
which has a vertical axis and radial spiral 
floats, which are placed between two conical 
cases attached to the axis. The water is pre- 
cipitated from a chute upon the wheel, and 
follows the spiral canals of the wheel until it 
is discharged at the bottom. It is a combina- 
tion of the horizontal and common recoil 
wheel. The water, having exerted a certain 
percussive force, flows downward, and passes 
out as in the downward-discharge turbine, 


tib, v.t. & i. [Tus, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To place or set in a tub: as, To tub 
plants. 
2. To bathe or wash in a tub. 


“Tn spite of all the twbbing, rubbing, scrubbing.” 

Hood, A Black Job. 

3. To practise or exercise in a tub. [Tus, 
Sep eler ced 


“Alexander of Jesus, who has been tubbed a good 
deal.”"—Field, March 5, 1887. 


II. Mining: To line, as a shaft, with a 

casing of wood. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To bathe; to make use of a bath; to 

wash. 

2. To practise inatub. [Tus, s., I. 7.] 

“No other work in the ora was done during the 
day, but some tubbing was indulged in later in the 
afternoon.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 8, 1887. 

tu’-ba (1), s. [Lat. =a trumpet.] 
1, Music: 
(1) A brass wind-instrument, the lowest as 
to pitch in the orchestra. It has five cylin- 
ders, and its compass is four octaves. 


(2) A high pressure reed-stop of eight feet 
pitch on an organ. Called also Tuba mira- 
bilis, Tuba major, Tromba, or Ophicleide, 


2. Anat.: [TuBE]. 
*3, Bot.: A style. 


tf’—-ba (2), s. [Toona.] 


tu’-bee-form, o. (Lat. tula=a trumpet, 
and forma = form.] 
Bot. : Trumpet-shaped. Called also Tubate. 
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tubal—tubercle 


ad 


ti’-bal, a. [Mod. Lat. tubalis, from Lat. twba 
= a trumpet.] 
Anat., Pathol., &c.: Of or belonging to a 
tube of the body, 


tubal-dropsy, s. 


Pathol. : Dropsy of the Fallopian tube; a. 


Tare disease. 


tubal-nephrite, s. 
Pathol, : Albuminuria (q.v.). 


tiu-bate, a. [Mod. Lat. tubatus, from Lat. 
tuba (q.v.).] [TuB&FroRM.] 
tiih’-bér, s. (Tus, v.] 
Mining: A sort of pickaxe. Called also a 
Beele. 


tubber-man, s. 
Mining: A man who uses a tubber. Called 
also a Beele-man, 


tib’-bing, pr. par., a., &s. [Tus, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of setting or placing in a tub or 
tubs ; the act of bathing or washing ina bath ; 

a sponge-bath. 

2. The act or art of making tubs ; material 
for tubs. 

. 3. The act of practising ina tub. [TuB, s., 

al 

“ A good deal of twbbing has been got through in the 

mornings.”—Field, March 5, 1887. 

II. Mining: Lining a shaft with casks or 
cylindrical caissons, to avoid the caving in of 
the ground. MUspecially used in shafting 
through quicksand or porous strata in which 
there are many springs. 


*tiib’-bish, a. [Eng. tub; -ish.] Like a tub; 
tubby ; round-bellied. 
“ You look for men whose heads are rather tubbdish.” 
Wolcott. Peter Pindar, p. 136. 
tiib’-by, a. [Eng. tub; -y.] 
1. Tub-shaped ; round-bellied, like a tub. 
“We had seen him coming up to Covent Garden in 
his green chaise-cart with the fat twbby little horse.”"— 
Dickens ; Sketches by Boz; Monmouth Street. 

2. Having a sound like that of an empty 
tub when struck ; wanting elasticity of sound ; 
sounding dull-and without resonance. (Ap- 
plied to musical stringed instruments, as the 
violin.) 

tube (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. tubwm, accus. of 
tuwbus =a pipe, tube, akin to tuba=a trum- 
pet; Sp. & Ital, twbo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A pipe; a canal or conduit; a hollow 
cylinder of wood, metal, indiarubber, glass, 
or other material, used for the conveyance of 
fluids and for various other purposes. 


“T adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 
That fumes beneath his nose,” 
Cowper: Task, v. 55. 
2. A telescope, or that part of it into which 
the lenses are fitted and by means of which 
they are directed and used. 


“There lands the fiend, a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in the sun's lucent orb 
Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw.” 


Milton: P. L,, iii. 590. 
IL. Technically : 


1, Anat.: A canal, as the Eustachian tube 
(q.v.). Sometimes it has the Latin form Tuba. 

2. Botany: 

(1) The narrow, hollow portion of a mono- 
petalous corolla, or of a monosepalous calyx, 
formed by the adherence of the edges of the 
petals or sepals to each other, so as to consti- 
tute a channel. The surface of such a tube is 
called the throat. A tube may be long or 
short, cylindrical or angular, &c. 

(2) The staminiferous body formed when 
the stamens adhere to each other more or 
less completely by their filaments or their 
anthers, or-both. 

3. Chem. : [TEST-TUBE]. 

4, Hydr. : The barrel of a chain-pump. 

5. Ordn.: A primer for ordnance; a small 
cylinder placed in the vent of a gun, and 
containing a rapidly burning composition, 
whose ignition fires the powder of the charge. 

6. Physiol. : The narrow, lengthened pipes 
or laterally enclosed channels by which the 
fluids of animals or vegetables are transmitted 
from one part of the structure to the other. 


7. Steam: A pipe for water or fire in a 
steam-boiler. It would be well to call water- 
pipes tubes and fire-pipes flues ; but the prac- 
tice is to call them flues or tubes according to 
their relatively large or small diameter re- 
spectively. [T'UBULAR-BOILER.] 

8, Surg.: A pipe or probe introduced into 
the larynx by the mouth or nostrils to aid in 
restoring respiration in asphyxia. 

{| (1) Lightning-tube: [FULGURITE]. 

(2) Pnewmatic tubes: A name given to a means 
of connecting stops and keys of an organ with 
distant soundboards and sliders by admitting 
a sudden puff of compressed air into one end 
of a tube, to the other end of which a leather 
disc is attached, which is immediately forced 
upwards, and acts upon any necessary me- 
chanism. 

(3) Tube of safety : [SAFETY-TUBE], 

tube-brush, s. [FLUE-BRUusH.] 


tube-cast, s. <A cast, generally micro- 
scopic, formed within some capillary tube of 
the body, voided with the urine in albu- 
minuria. [BRIGHT'’S DISEASE.] It may be 
bloody, epithelial, fatty, fibrinous, granular, 
or waxy. 

tube-clamp, s. A grab. [GRAB (1), s., 2.] 

tube-cleaner, s. [FLUE-CLEANER.] 


tube-clip, s. A kind of tongs used for 
holding test or other heated tubes in chemical 
manipulations, 


tube-cock, s. An indiarubber tube which 
is fitted into a pipe and compressed by a 
screw-valve when it is desired to stop the 
flow of liquid. 


tube-compass, s. A compass having 
tubular legs containing sliding extension- 
pieces adjustable to any required length by 
means of set-screws. One leg carries a re- 
versible needle-point and pencil-holder, and 
the other a reversible needle-point and pen. 


tube-condenser, s. <A bent tube, pro- 
vided with a stopper at each end, through 
which a small tube is inserted, used in obtain- 
ing solutions of ammonia and other gases 
which are absorbable in water. 


tube-door, s. 

.Steam: A door in the outer plate of a 
smoke-chamber, which may be opened to 
allow the tubes to be examined or cleaned. 

tube-feet, s. pl. 

Zool. ; Ambulacral tubes ; a series of con- 
tractile and retractile tubes by means of which 
locomotion is effected by the Echinoidea. The 
name is also-applied to similar, but not homo- 
logous, organs in Star-fishes. 

tube-ferrule, s. 

Steam: A short sleeve for fastening tubes 
in tube-sheets, 

tube-filter, s. 

Wells; A perforated chamber at the end of 
a driven well-tube or the suction-tube of a 
pump, to prevent gravel or other foreign 
matters from getting into and choking the 
pump. 

tube-fiower, s. 

Bot. : Clerodendron Siphonanthus, a verbena- 
ceous plant, having a funnel-shaped white 
corolla and a long tube. Introduced into 
Britain from the East Indies in 1796. 

tube-flue, s. 

Steam; A furnace-tube through which flame 
passes. 

tube-makers, s. pl. 

Zool. : The Tubicole (q.v.). 


tube-packing, s. 

Wells: A bag of flax-seed or ring of rubber 
to occupy the space between the tube of an 
oil-well and the bored hole, to prevent access 
of water to the oil-bearing stratum, 


tube-plate, s. A flue-plate (q.v.), 


tube-plug, s. 

Steam: A tapered plug of iron or wood, 
used for driving into the end of a tube when 
burst by the steam. 


tube-pouch, s. The artillery-man’s leather } 


pouch for carrying friction-primers. It has 
two loops, by which it is fastened to the belt. 
The priming-wire and gunner’s gimlet are 
carried with it. 


tube-retort, s. 
tube-scaler, s. 
tube-sheet, s. A fiue-plate (q.v.). 


tube-well, s. An iron pipe of small 
diameter, pointed, and having a number of 
lateral perforations near the end, driven into 
the earth by a small pile-driver hammer until 
a water-bearing stratuin is reached. Where 
the depth exceeds fourteen feet, two or more 
sections of pipe are screwed together. A 
small pump is attached to the top, The de- 
vice is said to have been originally used in 
America for obtaining brine. By means of it 
water can be obtained very quickly from 
small depths. 


+ tube (2), s. [An abbreviation of tuber (q.v.).] 


tube-root, + tuber-root, s. 
Bot. : Colchicum autumnale. 


tiibe, v.t. (TuBe(1), s.] To furnish with a tube — 
or tubes. 


“While the tubed engine feels the inspiring blast.” 
Wordsworth; Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 18, 1816. 


tube’-form, a. [Eng. tube(1), and form.] In the 
form of a tube; tubular, tubiform. 


ti/-bér, s. {Lat.=a swelling, a protuberance, 
a tumour, from the same root as twmid, tumour, 
&e.] 


1. Anat.: A knob, a tubercle, a knot, an 
eminence, a swelling, as tuber annulare = the 
pons varolit of the encephalon; tuber calcis, 
the large posterior extremity of the heel. 

2. Botany: 

(1) A thickened, annual, succulent under- 
ground stem, covered with buds, from which 
new plants or other tubers are produced. In 
most if not in all tubers a great quantity of 
amylaceous matter is stored, rendering many. 
of them highly nutritious as food. Example, 
the Potato. 


(2) Truffle; the typical genus of Tuberaceze 
(q.v.). Internal parts composed of interlacing 
branched filaments, forming fleshy convolu- 
tions with serpentine cavities between them. 
The branches of the filaments, free at the sur- 
face of the lacunz, bear spherical asci, or 
sacs, each with four yellowish-brown globular 
spores. Tuber cibariwm or estivum is the 
Common Truffle. [TRUFFLE.] 


3. Surg. : A knot or swelling in any part. 
tuber-root, s. [TusE-Root.] 


tu-bér-a'-cé-2e, tu-ber-a/-¢é-t, s. pl. 
[Mod. Lat. twber; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acece, or mase. -acet.] 


Bot. ; An order or sub-order of Ascomycetes, 
growing under the ground or upon its surface, 
Their form is more or less globular, their tex- 
ture solid and fleshy, with sinuous cavities 
lined by asci, containing four or eight finely 
reticulated or spinulose spores. Ultimately 
the internal substance either dries and be- 
comes hard, or falls into a floceulent powder. 
(TRUFFLE, ] 


ti’-bér-at-6d, a. [Lat. tuberatus, pa. par. of 
tubero = to swell out, from twher =a bump, & 
swelling.] [TuBER.] 


Her. : Gibbous ; knotted or swelled out. 


tu’-bér-cle, s. [Fr., from Lat, tuberculwm, 
double dimin. of tuber =a swelling.) [TUBER.] 

1. Anat.: A small protuberance, a blunt 
eminence, as the tubercles of the ribs, of the 
tibia, &e. 

2. Botany : 

(1) A very small tuber. (Lindley.) 

(2) Any small warty excrescence, 

(3) [TUBERCULUM (2). ] 

3. Pathol.: A growth, usually taking the 
shape of minute rounded masses (whence the 
name tubercle ; see etymology), which is apt 
to spring up in the lungs, intestines, mesen- 
teric glands, larynx, &c., of persons of 
scrofulous constitution. It is found in two 
forms: gray (miliary or true) and yellow 
tubercle. The former consists of y granu- 
lations about the size of a millet seed. It 
contains lymphoid, epitheloid, and giant 
cells, with free nuclei and intercellular sub- 
stance. The giant cell occupies the centre, 
and it is found also in other products than 
tubercle. The yellow is found in larger 
masses than the gray tubercle; it is softer 
and more friable, and presents an opaque 
yellow appearance. It is developed by osseous 


(Retort, s., 2.] 
A flue-cleaner (q.v.). 
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degeneration from true tubercle. Koch attri- 
butes the production of tubercle to a bacillus 
which he has discovered and described. 
*PHTHISIS. ] 


“Bvidence for the prosecution went to show that 
the lungs of the cow were affected with tubercle in an 
advauced stage.""—Field, Dec, 19, 1885. 


J (1) Gray Tubercle of Rolando : 

Anat. ; A mass of gray matter approaching 
the surface of the medulla oblongata behind 
the restiform body of the brain. 

(2) Tubercle of Lower : 

Anat.: A slight projection, better marked 
in the quadrupeds than in man, between the 
two orifices of the right auricle of the. heart. 
Quain considers the name somewhat mis- 
leading. 


ee oled (le as el), a. [Eng. tubercl(e) ; 
1, Ord. Lang. : Having tubercles; affected 
with tubercles. 
2. Bot. : Covered with little excrescences or 
warts, as ‘the stems of Cotyledon tuberculata, 


tu-ber’-cu-la, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. tuberculum 
(q.v.). 

Pathol.: An order of skin diseases in 
Willan’s classification, characterized by the 
formation of small hard tumours or tuber- 
eles. 


tu-ber’-cu-lar, a. [Eng. tubercul(e); -ar.] 
1. Full of knobs or pimples ; tuberculate, 


2. Affected with tubercles ; tuberculose ; as, 
tubercular phthisis. 


7 tu-bér-cu-late, tu-bér’-cu-lat-éd, a. 
a [Eng. tubercul(e) ; -ate, -ated.] 
* I. Ord. Lang. : Tubercular, tuberculose. 
f IL, Technically : 
1, Bot. ; The same as TUBERCLED (q.V.). 


2. Zool.: Warty, covered with small 
rounded knobs, (OQwen.) 


i tuberculated-leprosy, s. 

Pathol.: A form of Elephantiasis greca, in 
which the morbid action chiefly affects the 
cutaneous and mucous surfaces, 


La oe aie s. [Lat. twherculum =a tubercle 
q.v.). 
Bot. (Pl.): The fleshy lobes constituting the 
roots of some plants, as terrestrial orchids, 
dahlias, &c. 


tu- bér’-cu- lin, s. A liquid preparation 
from attenuated cultures of the Bacillus tuber- 
culosis, proposed by Prof. Koch, of Berlin, in 
1890-91, as a hypodermic cure for tuberculosis, 


tu-bér-cu-li-za/-tion, s. [Lat. tubercul(wm) ; 
Eng. suff. -ization.] 
Pathol. : The act of morbidly affecting with 
tubercles ; the act of rendering tubercular. 


“In tuberculization of the proncn ial glands.”— 
Tanner: Pract. of Med. (ed. vii.), p. 75. 


tu-bér-cu-lose, tu-bér’-cu-loiis, a. [Fr. 
tuberculeux, from tubercle = a tubercle (q.v.). } 
Tubercular; affected with tubercles; suffering 
from tuberculosis. 
“The pee estion of the risk incurred by the consump- 
tion of the meat and milk of tuberculous animals is 
peato means satisfactorily determined.”—Field, Dec. 19, 
tu-ber-cu-lo’ Oe Ss. 
tuberculum (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : Tubercular disease, often heredit- 
_ ary, or else produced by any cause lowering 
the vital health, such as bad ventilation, . 
impure air, over-crowding, dampness of soil 
and atmosphere, excessive sexual indulgence, 
} mental labour, depressing circumstances, pro- 
longed lactation, &c. The chief seats of the 
disease are the brain, intestines, kidney, liver, 
aud lungs. It is akin to scrofula and the stru- 
mous diathesis. Acute tuberculosis is nearly 
always fatal. Cod-liver oil, iron, and tonics 
are frequently beneficial, especially quinine, 
Tt also affects the lower animals. 


ae on en -i-ty, s. [Eng. tuberculos(e) ; 
ead erp or state of being tubercu- 
ing, a knob. 


[Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
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ér’-cu-liim, s. [Lat.] 

1. Science: A tubercle (q.v.). Used in ana- 

ny, &c., as tuberculum selle = the Olivary 

_ process, 

2. Bot.: A convex shield without an ele- 
‘rim, found in some lichens, as Verru- 

. Called also Cephalodium. 


tu-bér-ds'-i-ty, s. 


tu’—ber-ols, a. 


til’-bér-oiis-néss, s. 


tiib’-fill, s. 


tu-bic-i-nél’-la, s. 


tu-bic’-d-le, s. pi. 


tu-bie’-d-lar, a. 


* ti-bi-col-i-da, s. pl. 


tubercled—tubing 


tu-bér-if’-ér-ous, a. (Lat. tuber=a tuber; 
é connect., and jfero=to bear.) Bearing or 
producing tubers. 


ti’-bér-i-form, a. (Lat. tuber=a tuber; 
i connect., and forma =form.}] Shaped like a 
tuber. 
* tu'-bér-on, s. (Sp. tiburon.] A shark. 
“A shark or tuberon that lay gaping for the flying- 
fish hard by.”—Nashe. 
tu’-bér-ose, a. & s. (Lat. twherosus = full of 
swellings, from twber=a swelling, a tuber 
(a-v.).] 
A. As adj.: 
tuberous, 
B, As substantive: 
Bot. : Polianthes tuberosa. [POLIANTHES.] 


Having knobs or tubers; 


[Eng. tuberos(e) ; -ity.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The quality or state of being tuberous. 
2. A swelling or prominence, 
II. Anat. : A broad and rough eminence on 
a bone. 

“ Presents an overlapping articularface between the 
fossee for a corresponding tuberosity of the neck of the 
astragalus.”—Trans. Amer. Philosoph, Society, xiii, 199. 

(Fr. twbereux, from Lat 
tuberosus = tuberose (q.Vv.). | 

1, Ord. Lang. : Having prominent knobs or 
excrescences ; tuberose. . 


“The thalami optici, nates, testiculi, and the other 
tuberous es are so many distinct harbours, of the 
said spirits, ministering to the several species of sense 
and phancy.”—Grew: Cosmo, Sacra, bk. i., ch. v. 


2. Bot. (Of an underground stem): (1) Much 
swollen, after the manner of a tuber ; (2) bears 
ing tubers. 


[Eng. tuberous ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being tuberous; tubers 
osity. 


Eng. tub, and ful(l).] As much 
as a tub will hold; a quantity sufficient to fill 
a tub, 


ti-bi-caw’-lis, s. (Lat. tubus =a tube, and 


caulis = a stalk or stem.] 


Paleobot.: A genus of Tree-ferns, from the 
Permian. 


* tu-big’-in-ate, v.i. [Lat. tubicen, genit. 


tubicinis = a trumpeter, from tuba=a trum- 
pet.] To blow or sound a trumpet. 


(Mod. Lat., dimin, from 
Lat. twbicen, genit. tubicinis = a trumpeter : 
tuba = a trumpet, and cano (perf. cecini) = to 
sing or play.] 

Zool.: A genus of Balanids, parasitic on 
Cetacea. Compartments six, of equal breadth ; 
shell sub-cylindrical, wider at top than at 
base, and belted by several transverse ridges. 


(Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
tuba =a tube, and colo = to inhabit. ] 

1, Zoology: 

(1) In Walcknaer’s classification a group of 
Spiders enclosing themselves or their cocoons 
in silken tubes. The genera are included in 
the family Tegenariide (q.v.). 

(2) Sedentary Annelids, Tubicolous Anne- 
lids ; a sub-order of Annelida. They fabricate 
tubes either by gluing together particles of 
sand and shells, or by secreting a chitinous or 
calcified shelly substance, into which they 
can withdraw themselves by means of tufts or 
bristles in the sides of the body. Some live 
in mud or in holes in rocks, and others drag 
their tubes after them. Head indistinct, pro- 
boscis short, jaws not present; branches 
either absent or limited to three segments be- 
hind the head, except in the Lug-worm, where 
they are placed onthe median segments. They 
are widely distributed, and are said to feed on 
vegetable matter. 

2. Paleont.; The Tubicolous Annelids [1. 
(2)] are known from the Silurian onwards, 


(Mod. Lat. tubicol(e); Eng. 
‘adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to the Tu- 
BICOL (q.V.). 


“ Pubicolar Annelides are known from the Silurian 
rocks.”—Nicholson: Palgwont, (ed. 2nd), i. 310. 


* ti’-bi-cole, s. [Tvpiconz.] Any individual 


of the order Tubicole. 


(Mod. Lat., from 
Lat, tuba = a tube, and colo = = to inkabit.] 


3 PORt, JOWI; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, dent file, Hin; ain, nq j.expeoty Semophon; apisty - 
=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = Fores pion 


tu-bi-fig’-i-da, s. pl. 


ti’-bi-form, a. 


tu-bi-nar’-és, s. pl. 


ti-bi-nari-al, a. 


tub’-ing, s. 
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Zool. ; A family of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
erected by Lamarck for the genera Aspergil- 
lum, Clavagella, Fistulana, Septaria, Teredo, 
and Teredina, The family has now lapsed: 
Aspergillum, Clavagella, and Fistulana(merged 
in Gastrocheena) are classed with the Gastro- 
chenide; Septaria is merged in, and Teredina 
is made a sub-genus of, Teredo, which be- 
longs to the Pholadide, 


tu-bic’ -0-lotis, a. [Lat. twbus=a tube, and 
‘colo = to inhabit. ] Inhabiting a tube; tu- 
bicolar. 


“ The protecting tube of the Tubicolous Annelides.” 
—WNicholson : Paleont, (ed. 2ud), i. 810, 


tu’-bi-corn, s. [Lat. tubus =a tube, and 
cornu = a horn.] 
Zool. ; A ruminant quadruped, having horns 
composed of a horny axis enclosed within a 
sheath of the same material. 


* tu-bif’-ér-a, s. pl. [Lat. tubus = 
and fero = to bear. J 
Zool. : The fourth order of Polypiaria, in the 
classification of Lamarck. Now approxi- 
mately the same as Alcyonide. 


a tube, 


ti’-bi-féx, s. (Lat. tuba=a tube, and facio 


= to make.] 


Zool.: The type-genus of Tubificide (q.v.), 
formerly classed with the Naide, 


{[Mod. Lat. tubifex, 
genit. hepijio(is) Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 

Zool.: A family of Oligocheta Limicola, 
with numerous genera, living in cylindrical 
tubes of mud on the bottom of streams. 
Mouth segments united and often lengthened ; 
skin transparent, appearing of a deep-red in 
the water; the part within the tube of a pale 
straw colour four rows of recurved sete pre- 
sent, either simple or forked, 


{Lat. tubus =a tube, and 
forma =form.] Having the form of a tube; 
tubular, tubeform, 


(Lat. twba =a tube, and 
nares = the nostrils.] 


Ornith.: Petrels; an order of the class 
Aves, named from the character prevalent 
throughout the group, of the external nares, 
which are prolonged into a more or less 
lengthy cylindrical tube, lying usually on the 
dorsal surface of the beak, and opening by 
one or two apertures. They are holorhinal, 


BEAKS OF TUBINARES, 


Showing the peculiar nostrils. The species 
are; A. Fregetta grallaria; B. Oceanites oceanicus ; 
oO. Procellaria Delica 5 D. Garrodia nereis; E. Pela- 
godroma marina ; . Bulweria columbina, 


schizognathous birds, with a large, broad, de- 
pressed, pointed vomer, and truncated man- 
dible ; anterior toes fully webbed, and the 
hallux either very small and reduced to one 
phalanx or absent; with a tufted oil-gland, 
and large supra-orbital glands furrowing the 
skull, They have an enormous glandular pro- 
ventriculus, and small gizzard of unusual 
shape and position. They are divided into 
two families, Oceanitide and Procellariide. 


(Mod. Lat. tubinar(es) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ial.] Of or belonging to the 
Tubinares (q.v.). 


“One branch of this stock has since become greatly 

modified in the Tubinarial direction.”—Report ay 
er Expedition ; Zoology, iv. 64. 

[Eng. tub(e) ; -ing.] 

1, The act of making or providing with 
tubes. 

2. A length of tubes 3 a series of tubes; 
material for tubes: as, indiarubber tubing. 
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Tu-bing-en, s. 
See def.] 
Geog. : A small town on the Neckar, eighteen 
miles from Stuttgart. 


Tubingen School, s. 

Church Hist.: The name given to two 
schools of theology whose chief representa- 
tives were connected with the University of 
Tiibingen, either as professors or students. 


1. The Old Schvol: This was essentially 
orthodox. Its founder was Gottlob Christian 
Storr (1746-1805), appointed professor of phi- 
losophy at Tiibingen in 1775 and professor of 
theology two years later. He accepted unre- 
servedly the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
and sought by grammatical and historical 
exegesis to build up a system of theology, 
and laid especial emphasis on the evidential 
value of miracles. He came into conflict 
with Kant, and criticized his Religion within 
the Limits of Pwre Reason somewhat severely. 
Storr’s theological system is contained in his 
Doctrine Christiane pars theoretica e sacris 
litteris repetita (1793). Among his immediate 
followers were the brothers Johann Friedrich 
(1759-1821) and Karl Christian Flatt (1772- 
1843), Friedrich Gottlieb Siisskind (1767- 
1829), and Ernst Gottlob Bengel (1769-1826), 
a grandson of the great commentator. 


2. The Modern School: The principles of 
this school, founded by Ferdinand Christian 
Baur (1792-1860), also professor of theology at 
Tiibingen, were in direct opposition to those 
of Storr. In 1835 Baur published his book 
on the Pastoral Epistles, in which he at- 
tempted to prove that they were the work of 
the second century ; and in 1845 he denied the 
authenticity of all the Epistles attributed to 
Paul, except that to the Galatians, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, and Romans (with the exception 
of the last two chapters, the genuineness of 
which he called in question). He considered 
that Peter and John were Jewish in their 
views, only distinguished from their brethren 
by their faith in Christ as the promised 
Messiah. Paul maintained a doctrine that 
the Crucifixion made Christ the Saviour of the 
world, and elaborated a theory of justification 
which to them was strange, and of religious 
freedom which to them was abhorrent. For 
the sake of peace they were for a while silent, 
but the animosity broke out in the Apoca- 
lypse, which referred to St. Paul and his 
teachings when denouncing the Nicolaitanes. 
In 1844, in the Theologische Jahrbitcher (the 
organ of the school), and in a book on the 
Gospels, in 1847, Baur attempted to show 
that the fourth gospel was not genuine. He 
maintained that it was written for the purpose 
of reconciling Judaistic and Pauline Christi- 
anity, and consequently belonged to the 
second century. Among the allies and fol- 
lowers of Baur were Zeller, who edited the 
Theologische Jahrbiicher; Schwegler (Post- 
Apostolic Age), Ritschl (Gospel of Marcion and 
Gospel of Luke), Kostlin (Doctrinal System of 
John), Hilgenfeld, and Holsten. As Baur 
grew older he modified his views greatly, and 
his Christianity of the First Three Centuries 
(1853), is a more conservative work than his 
previous writings, He asserts the pure 
morality of Christianity, while he denies its 
miracles. Since the death of Baur some of 
the Tiibingen school have admitted the possi- 
bility of miracles as a necessary deduction 
from Theisin, and the judgment concerning the 
fourth gospel has been modified, and in some 
respects reversed. [PavuLinism.] The Life of 
Jesus of Strauss (1832), was the outcome of 
the teachings of the new Tiibingen school. 
The object of the book is to show that the 
goapel narrative concerning Jesus is a philo- 
sophic myth—the expression of an idea in the 
form of an imaginary biography. But in the 
New Life of Jesus (auth. trans., 1865, p. 213) 
he says, ‘‘I have, mainly in cansequence of 
Baur’s hints, allowed more room than before 
to the hypothesis of conscious and intentional 
fiction.” According to Prof. H. Schmidt, of 
Breslau, the historical and critical studies of 
Baur, though they led him to unsound con- 
clusions, prepared the way for the brilliant 
achievements in the departments of Church 
history and doctrine of the present genera- 
tion, and must ever be a starting-point for 
the history of early Christianity. 


Tubingen-theology, s. 
Church Hist. ; The teachings of the Tiibingen 


Bchool (q.v.). It is a term of wide and varied 
meaning, sometimes expressing little more 


(Ger. Tuebingen, Tiibingen. 


Tubingen—tubulifera 


than Paulinism (q.v.), at others embracing 
extreme Rationalism. 


“A strong reaction has long since set in against 
these negative views, even in Ttibingen itself, so that 
what has recently been known as the Tubingen theo- 
logy is likely soon to be a thing of the past.”— 

cOlintock & Strong: Cyclop. Bib. Lit., x. 573. 


tu-bip’-or-a, s. (Lat. tuwba=a tube, and 
porus =a passage.) 

1. Zool.: Organ-pipe Coral; a genus of 
Alcyonide, constituting the sub-family Tubi- 
porine (sometimes elevated to family of 
Alcyonaria, as Tubiporide). There are several 
species from the Red Sea and the Pacific, 
They increase by the production of a wall of 
caleareous spicules and a kind of corallum. 

2. Palewont.: Etheridge chronicles one species 
from the Lower Jurassic. 


ti’-bi-pore, s. (Tuprrora.] Any member of 
the family Tubiporide, or Organ-pipe coral. 


tu-bi-por’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tubipor(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] [ToBIpora.] 


tu-bip-6 -ri-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tubipor(a) ; 
Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] [Tuprrora,] 


tu-bip’-d-rite, s. (Mod. Lat. tubipor(a); 
suff. -ite.] 
Paleont.: A fossil Tubipora, 


tu-bi-te’-lee, s. pl. (Lat. tuba =a tube, and 
tela = a web.] 


Zool.: A synonym of Tegenariide (q.v.). 


tu’-bi-valve, s. [Lat. tubus=a tube; Eng. 
aor Any annelid of the order TuBicoiIDa® 
(q.V-). 


* tub’-stér, s. (Eng. tub,s., I. 8.; suff. -ster.] 
A tub-preacher or tub-thumper. 


“* He (says the tubster) that would he rich ... 
play the thief.”—7. Brown: Works, iii. 68, 


tub’-u-lar, a. 
=a tube.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: Having the form of a tube 
or pipe ; consisting of a tube or pipe. 
2. Bot.: Approaching a cylindrical figure 
and hollow, as the calyx of many Silenes. 


tubular-boiler, s. 

Steam: A name properly applicable to a 
steam-boiler in which the water circulates in 
vertical, horizontal, or inclined pipes, the 
fire encircling them. 


tubular-bridge, s. A bridge formed by 
a great tube or hollow beam, .through the 
centre of which a roadway or railway passes. 
The most remarkable ones ever constructed 
are those across the Conway and the Menai 
Straits, on the Chester and Holyhead line of 
railway. The tubes of the Menai bridge are 


must 


(Lat. tubulus, dimin. of tubus 


CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGE IN PROCESS 
OF CONSTRUCTION. 


composed of wrought-iron plates, from $ to ? 
of an inch thick, the largest being about 12 
feet in length, strongly united by rivets, and 
stiffened by angle-irons, and vary in exterior 
height, which is 30 feet at the centre of the 
bridge, diminishing to 22 feet 9 inches at the 
abutments. Their exterior width is 14 feet 8 
inches, or 18 feet 8 inches in the clear, inside. 
The first locomotive passed through it in 
March, 1850, 


tubular-crane, s. A crane whose hol- 
low jib is made of riveted boiler-plate. 


tubular fabric-loom, s. 


Weaving: A machine for weaving hollow 
Seah such as bags, skirts, and other tubular 
‘abrics. 


tubular-girder, s. A hollow girder, 
of any shape made of plates secured together. 
The tubular bridge is but the largest kind of 
tubular girder. 


tubular-glands, s. pl. 

Anat.: One type of glands found in the 
mucous membranes. They are minute tubes 
formed by recesses or inversions of the base- 
ment membrane, and are lined with epithe- 
lium. They abound in the stomach. 


tubular nerve-fibres, s. pl. 

Anat.: One of two types of nerve-fibres, 
characterized by being tubular. They are 
more widely diffused and more abundant than 
those of the other type. Called also White, 
Medullated, or Dark-bodied Nerve-fibres. 


tubular-rail, s. A railway-rail having a 
continuous longitudinal opening which serves 
as (1) a duct for water, or (2) a steam-pipe to 
prevent the accumulation of ice or snow. 


tu-bu-lar-i-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
tubulus = a little tube.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Tubulariidee (q.v.)5 
stems simple or branched, rooted by a fili- 
form stolon, the whole invested by a poly- 
pary; polypites flask-shaped, with filiform 
tentacles disposed in two verticils, the oral 
short and surrounding a conical proboscis, 
the aboral long and forming a circle near 
the base of the body ; gonophores borne on 
peduncles springing from the body of the 
polypite between the two circles of tentacles, 
containing fixed sporosacs. 


+ tu-bu-lar’-i-a, s. pl. [TuBULARIA.] 
Zool. : Agassiz’s name for the Corynida-Gym- 
noblastea, or Gymnoblastic Hydroids of All- 
man. 


tu-bu-lar’-i-an, a. & s. [TuBULARIA.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Tubu- 
laria (q.v.). 


'B. As subst.: Any individual of the genus 
Tubularia, 


+tu-bu-lar’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tubu- 
lari(a); Lat. neut. pl. adj. sutf. -ida.] 


Zool.: A synonym of Corynida (q.v.). 


tu-bu-la_ri-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tubu. 
lari(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.:; A widely-distributed family of All- 
man’s Gymnoblastea (= Corynida, q.v.). Poly- 
pites flask-shaped, with two sets of filiform 
tentacles, one oral, the other near the base 
of the body. 


+ tu-bu-la-ri-—na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tubu- 
lar(ia); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 


Zool. : Ehrenberg’s name for the Corynida, 
[TuBULARI&. } 


ti’-bu-late, tu-bu-lat-éd, a. 
tubulus, dimin, from twbus =a tube.] 
1. Made in the form of a small tube. 


2. Furnished with a small tube. 

“The teeth are tubulated for the conveyance.or 
emission of the poyson into the wound.”—Derham: 
Physico-Theology, bk ix., ch, i, 

tubulated-retort, s. A retort with an 

opening at top, closed by a stopper. 


[Lat. 


*tub-u-la/-tion, s. [Tuputate.] The act 
OS elit hollow as a tube ; the act of making 
a tube. 


tu’-bu-la-ture, s. [Eng. tubulat(e); -wre.] 
The mouth or short neck at the upper part of 
a tubulated retort. 


tu’-bule, s.  ([Lat. tubulus, dimin. of tubus 
=a tube.] A small pipe or fistular body. 
Used also in Anatomy, as Dentinal tubules. 


“These stones had then incorporated with them tes- 
taceous tubules, related to the siphuneuli, or rather the 
vermiculi warini.”— Woodward: On Fossils. 


tu-bu-li-bran’-chi-an, ss. [TUBULIBRAN- 
cuHiaTaA.] Any molluse of the order Tubu- 
libranchiata (q.v.). 


* tu-bu-li-bran-chi-a/-ta, s. pl. [Lat. 
tubulus =a little tube, and Mod. Lat. bran- 
chiata (q.v.). ] 

Zool, ; An order of Gasteropodous Molluses 
in Cuvier’s system, now merged in Proso- 
branchiata (q.v.). It included three genera: 
Vermetus, Siliquaria, and Magilus, 


tu-bu-lif’-ér-a, s. pl. (Lat. tubulus=a 
little tube, and fero= i bear. ] é 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », © =é; ey =a; qu=kw. et 


tubulifiore—Tudor 
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Entom.: A group of Physopoda (q.v.), in 
which the last segment of the abdomen in 
both sexes forms a little tube. [THRiPs.] 


ta-bu-li_fior’-2, s. pl. [Lat. twbulus (q.v.), 
and flos, genit. floris = a blossom, a flower.] 
Bot.; A sub-order of Asteracee. Herma- 
hrodite florets, tubular, with five or rarely 
‘our equal teeth. Tribes: Vernoniacee, Hu- 
toriacese, Asteroidee, Senecionidee, and 
ynares, 


a-bu-li-form, a. [Lat. tubulus, dimin. from 
tubus =a tube, and forma =form.] Having 
the form of a small tube. 


tu-bu-lip’-or-a, s. [Lat. tubulus=a little 
tube, and porus = a passage.] 

Zool. & Paleont. : The type-genus of Tubu- 
liporide. Tubes free for a great part of their 
length ; colony attached more or less exten- 
sively by its base, the cells radiating from 
an eccentric point. From the Chalk to the 
present day. 


tu-bu-li-por’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, tubuli- 
por(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Cyclosto- 
matous Polyzoa, with two genera, Tubulipora 
and Alecto, the latter of which appears to 
have commenced in the Lower Silurian. The 
tubular cells of the polyzoary are more or less 
free and disconnected. 


*tu-bu-lo’-sa, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
tubulosus = tubular, from Lat. tubulus (q.v.).] 
Paleont. : A provisional tribe of Zoantharia 
sclerodermata, established by Milne Edwards 
and Haine. Corallum simple or compound, 
the thecz trumpet-shaped, tubular, or pyri- 
form, without tabule, and having the septa 
indicated by mere striz on the inner surface 
of the wall. Genera two, both Paleozoic. 
(Nicholson.) 


tu-bu-lose, a. [Lat. tubulus =a small tube.] 
Resembling a tube or pipe ; fistular, tubulous. 


tu’-bu-lots, a. [Lat. tubulus =a little tube.) 
I. Ord. Lang. ; Resembling a tube or pipe; 
longitudinally hollow ; tubular. 


“A considerable variety of corals; amongst which 
are two red sorts; the one most elegantly branched, 
Bbe other tubulous.” "—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. ii, 

v. 


IL. Botany : (TuBULAR]. 


tubulous-boiler, s. The same as Tusv- 
LAR-BOILER (q.V.). 


ti’-bu-liire, s. (Lat. tubulus=a little tube.] 
A tubular opening at the top of a retort. 


tu’-bu-lis (pl. tu/-bu-I), s. [Lat., dimin. 
of twbus =a tube.] 
*J. Ord. Lang.: A little tube or pipe. 
Il, Technically: 
1, Anat, (Pl.): Small tubes, as Tubuli uri- 
niferi, tubuli of the stomach, &c, [TuBULE.] 
2. Bot. (Pl.): The same as Tupi. [TuBvus.] 


ti-bir-cin’-i-a, s. (Lat. tuburcinor = to 
eat greedily. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Ustilaginei, the Ceeomacei 
of Corda. Naked spored moulds with the 
spores or protospores globose or conchiform, 
and made up of minute cells. Tuburcinia 
Scabies produces a scab (not the normal one) 
on potatoes. 


til’-biis (pl. tu’-bi), s. [Lat. =a pipe, a tube.] 
3 Botany: 
(1) Pl.: The pores of certain fungals. 


(2) (Pl.):_ The ringed tubes found on the 
globule of ‘Chara. 


* Ti'-cAin-iis, s. [Toucana.] 


* ti’-cét, s. [Tucker (2).] A steak, 
“The Cisalpine tucets or gobbets os condited bull's 
flesh.” —Jeremy Taylor ; Sermons, p. 212. 


*tiich, s. (Tovcu, s.] A kind of marble. 


-*ttck (1), *tucke (1), s. (Fr. estoc=the 
stock of a tree ... a rapier, a thrust, from 
Ital. stocco=a Seuichen a short sword, from 
Ger. stock=a stump, a stock (q.v.); Sp. es- 
toque ; ef. also Wel. twea=a knife; two=a 
—eut, a chip; Irish tuca=a rapier.] A long, 
Marrow sword ; a rapier. 
__ “Dismount th 
yet teres 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 4, 


tiick (2), * tucke (2), s. 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*], A pull, a pulling, a tug. 

2. A fold in a dress; a horizontal fold or 
plait in a skirt, wide or narrow, and sewn 
throughout its length. 

* 3. A sort of head-dress ; a turban. 


“And vpon his head a goodly white tucke, contain- 
ing in length by estimation fifteene yards,”—Hackluyt ; 
Voyages, ii. 113, 


4, A tuck-net (q.v.). 


“The tuck is narrower meshed, and therefore scarce 
mee with a long bunt in the midst.”—Carew. 


5. Food, especially sweetstuff, pastry, or 
the like, ‘(Slang.) 


“The slogger looks rather sodden, as if he didn’t 
take much exercise, and ate too much tuck.”—T7. 
Hughes : Tom Brown's Schooldays, pt. ii., ch. v. 


II. Shipbuilding ; 

1. The after part of a ship, where the ends 
of the bottom planks are gathered, under the 
stem or counter. Its shape gives a name to 
the build, as square-tuck (q.v.). 


2. The square stem of a boat. 
tuck-creaser, s. [CrEasER, s., II. 4.] 


tuck-in, s. (Slang.) 


“They set me down toa jolly good tuck-in of bread 
and meat.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 1, 1886. 


tuck-marker, s. [Tuck-crEASER.] 

tuck-net, s. 

Fish. : A landing-net; one for dipping fish 
out of a larger net. 

tuck-pointing, s 

Build.: Marking the joints of brickwork 
with a narrow parallel ridge of white putty. 


tuck-shop, s. <A shop where sweetstuffs, 
pastry, &c., are sold. (Slang.) 


“Sally Harrowell’s; that's our School-house tuck- 


(Tuck, v.] 


A hearty meal. 


shop.”"—T. Hughes: Tom Brown's Schooldays, pt. i, 
ch, vi. 
tuck (8), s. [Tucker (1), s.] The sound pro- 


duced by beating a drum; the beat or roll of 
adrum, (Scott: Rokeby, iii. 17.) 


tuck, * tuk-ken, * tuk-kyn, v.t.& 7. [Low 
Ger. tukken, tokken = to pull up, to draw up, to 
tuck up, to entice, allied to twken = to tuck up, 
to lie in folds, asa badly-made garment; O. 
Dut. tochen = to entice ; Ger. zucken = to draw, 
up, toshrug. Twek is a variant of tug (q.v.). ] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To thrust or press in together; to gather 
into a narrow compass. (Generally with up.) 


“Her hair was in curl-papers, her sleeves tucked up 
to the elbow.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1885, 


2. To thrust into a narrow or close place. 


““With that he tucked the book under his arm."— 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, Sept. 26, 1885. 


3. To inelose by pushing the clothes close 
around, (With im or up.) 


“To have his maid always to lay all things in print, 
and tuck him im warm.”—Locke: On Education. 


*4, To string up; to hang. (With wp.) 


“The hangm: . then calmly tucked up the 
criminal.” rey ie, oe Pamela, i. 141. 


5, To full, as cloth, (Prov.) 
6. To pack in barrels. (Prov.) 
“185 hogsheads [of pilchards] were tucked on Sun- 
day.”’—Morning Chronicle, Aug. 28, 1857. 
* B. Intrans.: To contract; to draw to- 
gether. 


“ An ulcer iecuare nee nasty yan ichor the edges 
tuck in, and growing skinned and hard, give it the 
name of a callous ulcer.”—Sharp- Surgery. 


{J (1) To tuck in: To eat heartily. (Slang.) 
(2) To tuck up: To put in a fix or difficulty. 


“They have been aes the old game of skirting, 
eventually to find themselves fairly tucked up by 
wire-fencing.”—Field, Feb. 18, 1886, 


tiick’-a-hoe, tiick’-a-hod, s. 
American Indian.) 

Bot.: A vegetable substance of doubtful 
affinity, dug up in various parts of the United 
States. Fries thought it was a fungus, and 
placed it in the genus Pachyma. Berkeley 
considers that it is more probably the altered 
state of the root of some flowering plant. It 
consists almost entirely of pectic acid, the 
chemical substance which, occurring in cur- 
rants and other fruits, renders it possible to 
coagulate them into jelly. Tuckahoo is eaten 
by the North American Indians, who find it 
a nutritious food. 


tiick’-ér, s. [Eng. tuck, v.; -er.] 
1, One who or that which tucks. 
2. An ornamental frilling of lace or muslin 


(North 


round the top of a woman’s dress and descend- 
ing to eover part of the bosom. 


“There is a certain female ornament by some called 
a tucker, and by others the neck-piece, being a slip of 
fine linen or muslin, that used to run in a small kind 
of ruffle round the uppermost verge of women’s stays, 
and by that means covered a great part of the shoul- 
ders and bosom,"—Guardian, No. 100, 


3. A fuller. (Prov.) 


“ Tuckers and fullers, weavers and cloth-dressers.” 
Money Masters all Things, p. 48. 
4, Food. 


(Slang.) 


“ Diggers, who have great difficulty in making theiz 
tucker at digging."—Morning Chronicle, Aug. 31, 1858. 


* tiick’-6t (1), s. [Ital. toccata = a prelude; 
toccato =a touch, from toccare = to touch 
(a. Vv. c js flourish on a trumpet ; a fanfare. 

“A tucket sounds, 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. (Stage Direction.) 

* tiick’-ét (2), s. [Ital. tochetto=a ragout of 
fish or flesh, from tocco =a bit or morsel.] A 
steak, a collop. [Tucrr.] 


* tiie’ -két-so-nange, s. [Eng. tucket (1), 
and sonance.] The sound of the tucket, 


‘‘Let the trumpets sound, 
The tucketsonance and the note to mount,” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 2 


tiick’-ing, pr. par. ora. (Tuck, v.] 


tu’-ctim, s. [The South American name.] 

1. Bot.: Astrocaryum vulgare, a South Ameri- 
can palm tree of medium height, having its 
leaves pinnate and ciliate, with prickles. A 
fine fibre or thread, obtained in Brazil from 
its young leaves, is woven into bowstrings, 
hammocks, and other articles requiring com 
bined fineness, lightness, and strength. 


2. Comm,: The fibre described under 1. 
ti'-cti_ti-cti, s. 


*tild’/-nore, * tud-noore, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful, Prior took the name from Langham’s 
Garden of Health, but it may be a misprint.] 


Bot.: Nepeta Glechoma. (Britten & Holland.) 


Tu'-dor, a. & s. [Welsh Tewdyr = Theodore.]} 
A. As adjective: 


1, Of, pertaining, or relating to the English 
royal line founded by Owen Tudor of Wales, 
who married the widowed queen of Henry VY. 
The first of the Tudor line was Henry VII., the 
last Elizabeth. 


2. Of, per- 
taining, or re- 
lating to the 
style of archi- 
tecture known 
as Tudor : as, 
a Tudor win- 
dow, a Tudor 
arch, [TupoR- 
STYLE. ] 


B. Assubst. : 
One of the 
Tudor line or 
family. 


Tudor-arch, s. 

Arch.: The four-centred arch, common in 
the Perpendicular 
style. 


Tudor-chim- 
nied, a. Having 
ornamental chim- 
nies, as in the late 
Tudor style. 


“A Tudor-chim- 
nied bulk 
of mellow brick- 
work.” 
Tennyson: Edward 
Morris, 11, 


Tudor-flower, 


Ss. 

Arche: A flat 
flower, or leaf, 
placed upright on 
stalk, much 
used in Perpen- 
; dicular work, es- 
pecially late in the style, in long suits, as a 
crest or ornamental - 
finishing on cor 
nices, &c. (Gloss. of 
Arch.) 


Tudor-style, s. 
Architecture : 


1, A term applied 
to the Perpendicular 
style, from the fact that it attained its greatest 


[TuKoTUKO.] 


TUDOR ARCH. 
(Bath Abbey.) 


TUDOR-CHIMNIES. 


EE OM of the time of Henry 
East Bardham Manor its 
House} 3. Hampton Court; c. 


Eton College, 


TUDOR FLOWER. 


béy; pout, jowl; cat, ¢ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= £ 
_-tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, com &ec. = bel, del, 
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development under Henry VII., the first of 
the Tudor line. 

“ The superb chapel which that monarch erected at 
Westminster is the best specimen that can be adduced 
for giving the reader a proper and correct idea of the 
Florid or Tudor style.’"—Gwilt: Encyc, Architecture 
(ed. Papworth), p, 183. 

2. A term applied specifically to late Per- 

pendicular work. (Gloss. of Arch.) 

3. In domestie architecture the term is 
applied to three phases of, or developments 
froin the Perpendicular : 

(1) The Early Tudor, from the reign of 
Edward IV. to that of Henry VII. inclusive. 
Of this style there are no perfect buildings, 
and only few traces remaining, as at Sudley 
in Gloucestershire [See illus. under TOURELLE] 
and Hurstmonceaux in Sussex. The Plaisance 
begun at Greenwich in the reign of Henry VI. 
and completed by Edward IV., and the palace 
of Shene, built by Henry VII., have totally 
disappeared ; but, according to the Survey of 
1649, the palace at Shene abounded -with bay 
windows of capricious design, with rectan- 
gular and semi-circular projections, and was 
adorned with many octagonal towers, sur- 
mounted with bulbous cupolas of the same 
plan, having their angles enriched with 
crockets. 

(2) Tudor, in vogue during the reign of 
Henry VIII. The plan of the larger mansions 
of this period was quadrangular, comprising 
an inner and base court, between which stood 

- the gate-house. On the side of the inner court 
facing the entrance were the great chamber, 
or room of assembly, the hall, the chapel, the 
gallery for amusements, on an upper story, 


HEAD OF TUDOR DOORWAY. 
(Vestry Door, Adderbury Church, Oxon.) 


running the whole length of the principal 
side of the quadrangle, and the summer and 
winter parlours. The materials were either 
brick or stone, sometimes both combined. 
Moulded brick-work and terra-cotta were 
also employed for decorative purposes. 
Among the more striking peculiarities were 
the gate-houses, the numerous turrets and 
ornamental chimneys, the large and beautiful 
bay and oriel windows, hammer-beam roofs, 
and panelled wainscoting round the apart- 
ments. 

{ The term Tudor is used by some autho- 
rities to include (1) and (2). 

(3) Late Tudor, or Elizabethan. 
BETHAN-ARCHITECTURE. ] 


tue, s. [A corrupt. of tuyére (q.v.).] 
tue-iron, s. 
1, The same as TuyERE (q.V.). 
2. (Pl.): A pair of blacksmith’s tongs. 


Ty-e’-di-an, a. [See def] Of or belonging 
to the region adjacent to the Tweed. 


Tuedian-beds, s. pl. 

Geol.:. The name given, in 1855, by Mr. 
George Tate, to a series of beds underlying 
the Carboniferous Limestone of Northumber- 
land and Durham. They consist of white, or 
pale brown and gray sandstones, and greenish 
gray shales, cement stones, and impure lime- 
stones. Called in Scotland the Calciferous 
Sandstones. (Htheridge.) 


tile'-fall, s. [A corrupt. of fo-fall.] A build- 
ing with a sloping roof on one side only; a 
penthouse, a lean-to. 


* til, * tail, s. [TeweE1.) 
1. The anus. 
2. The straight gut. 


“As also to helpe the providence or falling downe 
both of twé?2 and matrice, and to reduce them againe 
uae their places,"—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxi., ch. 

Pej 


Tues’-day, * Tewes-day, * Tewis-day, 
s. [A.S. Tiwes day = the day of Tiw, the 
Scandinavian Mars, or god of war; Icel. Ts 
dagr =the day of tyr, the god of war; Dan. 


[E.iza- 


tue—tug 


Tirs dag; Sw. Tisdag; O. H. Ger. Zies tac= 
the day of Ziu, god of war; M. H. Ger. 
Zistag ; Ger. Dienstag.] The third day of the 
week. 


tu-é'-site, s. [Lat. Tucs(a) = the river Tweed, 
‘where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: An indurated variety of lithomarge 
(q.v.); colour, milk-white. It has been used 
for slate pencils. 


tu’-fa, s. [Ital. two =a porous stone.] 

Petrol.: A name given to a light, porous, 
caleareous stone, sometimes having the aspect 
of a sandstone, at others earthy and enclosing 
the decomposed remains of vegetable sub- 
stances. Compos.: a carbonate of lime; de- 
posited by springs, rivers, and heated waters 
which have traversed calcareous rocks. Some- 
times, though incorrectly, spelt tuff. 


tu-fa’-ceoiis (c as sh), a. [Tura.] Pertain- 
ing to tufa; consisting of or resembling tufa 
or tuff. 
tufaceous-limestone, s. 
Petrol. : A limestone (q.v.), which partakes 
of the characters of a tufa (q.v.). 
ti’-fa-ite, s. [Bng. tuf(a); suff. -ite (Petrol.).] 
Petrol. ; The same as TuFA (q.V.). 


tiff (1), s. [Fr. touffe.] A tuft. (Prov.) [Torr 
s.] , , 


(1), 


tiff (2), s. [Tura.] 

Petrol. : An earthy, sometimes fragmentary 
deposit, of volcanic materials of the most 
heterogeneous kind. Sometimes the result of 
the deposition of ashy volcanic matter by 
water into which it has fallen; at others from 
the ejection of large quantities of heated 
aqueous mud at a certain phase in a volcanic 
eruption. In the latter case it frequently en- 
closes twigs and fragments of charred wood 
overwhelmed in the course of the stream. 
The words tufa and tuff are often incorrectly 
applied and confounded together. 


* tif-foodn’, s. [TyPHoon.] 


tiff-taf’-fa-ty, tiif-taf’fé-ta, s. 
tuft, and taffeta. ] 


Fabric: Tufted taffeta ; a shaggy or villous 
silk fabric. 


tuft (1), * toft, * tufft,s. [Prop. tuf, from 
Fr. toufe =a tuft; cf. Ger. zopf=a weft of 
hair, a tuft, a pigtail; Welsh twf =a tuft. 
Tuft is thus a derivative of top (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) A cluster, a clump. 


“Tf you will know my house, 
‘Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by.” 
Shakesp.. As You Like It, iii. 5. 


(2) A collection of small flexible or soft 
things in a knot or bunch. 


“The flowers are white, and stand in the same 
manner, in small tats at the top of the branches.”— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch, v. 


2. Fig.: A young nobleman, entered as a 
student at a university, so called from the 
tuft or gold tassel worn on the cap. (Univer- 
sity slang.) 

“He had rather a marked natural indifference to 

tufts.”—Carlyle: Life of Sterling, pt. ii., ch. iii. 

II. Botany: ’ 

* ], A head or cushion-like mass of flowers, 
each elevated on a partial stalk, and all col- 
lectively forming a dense, roundish mass. 

2, A little bundle or collection of leaves, 
hairs, &c., or anything similar. 

tuft-hunter, s. One who courts the 
society of titled persons ; one who toadies to 
men of title. 


tuft-hunting, s. 
hunter. 
tuft-mockado, s. 


Fabric: A mixed stuff of silk and wool, in 
imitation of tufted taffeta or velvet. 


tift (2), * toft, s. [Icel. topt, tupt, toft, tuft, 
tomt =a green tuft or knoll, from tdémt, neut. 
of témr = empty: hence, a clearing; Sw. 
tomt, neut. of tom = empty.] [Toom.] A 
knoll, a plantation. 
“A toure ona toft.” Piers Plowman, B. 14. (Prol.) 


* tuft, v.t. & 4. [Tur (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: : 
1. To separate into tufts, 


[Eng. 


The practice of a tuft- 


2. To adorn with or as with a tuft or tufts, 
3. To form a tuft on ; to top. 


“Sit beneath the shade 
Of solemn oaks, that tw/t the swelling mounts.” 
Thomson. 


4, To pass over, in, or among the tufts of. 


“ With his hounds 
The labouring hunter tufts the thick unbarbed 
Where harbour'd is the hart.” groaHos 
Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, 8. 18. 


B. Intrans.: To grow in tufts ; to form a 
tuft or tufts. 


* tiif-taf’-fé-ta, s. [Turrrarraty.] 


tuft’-Ed, pa. par. & a. [Turt, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adjective : 
1. Adorned with a tuft or tufts; flowering 
in tufts. (Milton: Lycidas, 143.) 
2. Growing in tufts or clumps. 
“ A gray church-tower, 
Whose battlements were screen’d by tufted trees,” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v. 
tufted-fabric, s. A fabric in which 
tufts are set, as in the old form of Turkish 
and Persian carpets, in which tufts are set in 
on the warp, and then locked in by the shoot- 
ing of the weft and the crossing of the warps. 


tufted-quail, s. 
Ornith. : The genus Lophortyx (q.v.). 


tufted-umbre, s. 


tift'-ér, s. [Eng. tuft, v.; -er.] <A stag- 
hound used to drive the stag out of cover, 


“ The tufters are laid on the line of the second deer, 
and the first is left to pursue his way unmolested.”— 
Field, Sept. 24, 1887, 


tift’-ing, s. 
in covert. 


“Though a promising youngster, he was not a 
warrantable deer, and once more the tufting process 
was proceeded with.”—Vield, Sept. 25, 1886. 


* tift-y, a. (Eng. tuft (1), s. ; -y.] 
1. Abounding with tufts. 


“Tn the twty frith and in the mossy fell.” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 8. 17. 


2. Growing in tufts. (Of the pineapple.) 
“Let me strip thee of thy tufty coat.” 
Thomson: Summer, 688. 
tig, * togge, v.t. & i. [A doublet of touch 
and tow; cf. O. Dut. toge=a draught of beer; 
Icel. toggla = to tug, tog = a tow-rope, from 
Zug =a pull, tug, draught.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To pull or draw with great effort or with 
a violent strain; to haul or drag with great 
labour and force. 


“ Swift from his seat he leap’d fe the ground ; 
And tugg'd the weapon from the gushing wound,” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad v. 148 


2. To pull, to pluck. 

3. To drag by means of a steam-tug; to 
tow : as, To tug a vessel into port, 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To pull with great effort, 


“* For six years 
Tug at an oar i’ th’ gallies.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Custom of the Country, ti. & 


2. To labour, to struggle, to strive. 

“‘Heerevpon insued cruell warre, in so much that 
in the end Venutius became enimie also to the Ro 
mans. But first they tugged togither betwixt them- 
selues,”—Holinshed ; Hist. Eng., bk. iv., ch. viii. 

tig, s. [Tua, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A pull with great effort or labour, 


“ Downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling dastard: at the tug he falls,” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ix. 758, 


2. A supreme effort ; a struggle. 


“When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of 
war.” Lee; Alexander the Great, iv. 2 


3. A kind of carriage used for conveying 
timber, faggots, &c. 

4, Raw hide, of which in old times plough 
traces were frequently made. (Scotch.) 


“Thou was a noble fittie-lan’, 
As e’er in tug or tow was drawn.” 
Burns: Auld Farmer to his Auld Mare, 


II. Technically : 

1. Harness: A trace by which the drafb 
animal pulls the load. 

2. Naut.: A tug-boat (q.v.). 

3. Mining: The iron hoop of a sorve to 
which the tackle is attached. 

41. To hold one tug: To keep one ory d 
employed ; to keep one at work. (Life of 
Wood, July 18, 1667.) 


[UmBRE.] 


[Turt, v.] The finding of a stag 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, __ 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0©=e;ey=a;qu=kw. 


ph) 


tugger—Tullian 
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*9. To hold tug: To stand severe hand- 
Hng or hard work. 

3. Tug of war: A game in which sides are 
chosen, and both take hold of a rope, each 
endeavoring to pull the other over a line; 
hence, figuratively, a supreme effort, a desper- 
ate struggle for supremacy. 


tug-boat,s. A strongly-built steamboat, 
used for tugging or towing sailing or other 
vessels ; a steam-tug. 


tug-carrier, s. An attachment to the 
back strap of waggon harness. 


tug-hook, s. A hook on the hame for the 
attachment of the trace. 


tug-iron,s. The hook to which a trace 
is attached. 
tug-slide, s. A metallic substitute for a 


buckle, in which the tug is adjusted as to 
length. 


tiig-gér, s. [Eng. tug, v.; -er.] One who 
tugs or pulls with great effort. 


tig-ging, pr. par. ora. [Tva, v.] 


*tug-ging-ly, adv. (Eng. tugging; -ly.] 
With a tug or tugs ; with laborious pulling. 


tu’-i, s. [Native name.] 
Ornith.: The Poe-bird 
(q v.). 


*tuille, * tuil-létte’ (u 
as Ww), s. [Fr. twile, from 
Lat. tegula = a tile.] 

Mil. Antig.: One of the 
guard-plates appended to 
the tasses, to which they 
were frequently fastened 
by straps. They hung 
down, and covered the 
pepe part of the thigh, 
and were first introduced 
in the reign of Henry V. 


tiil’-zie (z as y), tail’- 
yie, s. [Prob. from 0. Fr. towiller = to mix 
or mingle confusedly.] A quarrel, a broil. 
(Scotch.) 


“Na, if it had been for debt, or e’en for a bit tuilzie 
wi’ the gauger, the de'il o’ Nelly McCandlish’s tongue 
should ever hae wranged him.”—Scott ; Guy Manner- 
ing, ch. xxxii, 


tu-i-tion, * tu-i-cy-on, *tu-i-ty-on, *tu- 
ares s. (Fr. tuition = protection, from 
t. tuitionem, accus. of tuitio = protection, 
from tuitus, pa. par. of tweor=to watch, to 
protect. ] ‘ 
te Defence, protection, keeping, guardian- 
ship. 
“Were appointed, as the king's nearest friends, to 


the tuition of his own royal person.”—More; Richard 
IIL, p. 36. 


*2. The particular watch and care of a 
tutor or guardian over his pupil or ward. 

3. Instruction ; the act or business of teach- 
ing various subjects. 


*tu-i’-tion-ar-y, a. [Eng. tuition; -ary.] 
Of or pertaining to tuition. 


ti’-k0-ta-ko, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Ctenomys brasiliensis, a small noc- 
turnal rodent, about the size of a rat, from 
South America. It is named in imitation of 
its cry, which surprises a stranger hearing it 
for the first time, since the animal is con- 
cealed in its long burrow. Its food consists 

_ chiefly of the roots of plants, in its search 
for which it drives long galleries, in some 
places completely tunnelling the ground. 


TUILLES, 


tila (1), s. [Hind.] A native cooking-place 
3 Syitinn — 


Ta’-la (2), s. [See def.] A town in Russia. 


Tula-metal, s. An alloy of gold, silver, 
and lead, forming the base of the celebrated 
aa snuff-boxes, popularly called platinum 

Oxes, 


ii/-la-si, s. [Toorst.] 
Bot. ; (1) Basil [Toousr] ; (2) Michelia Cham- 


paca. 


tit -bagh’-i-a, s. (Named after Tulbagh, a 
Du 


hh governor at the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Bot.: A genus of Liliaces, allied to Antheri- 
m, with a rotate perianth and a three-valved 
ule, with loculicidal dehiscen: 


smell like garlic. Known species seven, from 
the Cape of Good Hope. They are boiled in 
milk and given in phthisical complaints. 


tilch’-an, tilch’-in (ch guttural), s. 
Gael. & Ir, tulach = a heap.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : (See extract under TULcHAN- 
BISHOP). 
2. Church Hist, : A tulchan-bishop (q.v.). 


“Such bishops were called tulchans by the people.” 
—McClintock & Strong: Cyclop, Bib, Lit., x. 576. 


tulchan-bishop, s. 
Church Hist. (Pl.): The name given by the 
. people to the bishops appointed in the Scotch 
Church under the Concordat of Leith, a.p. 
1572, which provided for the restoration of 
the old hierarchical titles under the control 
of the General Assembly. The men who con- 
sented to take the titles bound themselves, 
as the price-of their elevation, to receive only 
a small part of the revenues, the larger por- 
tion going to Morton and his colleagues, 


“A ‘tulchan’ is, or rather was, for the thing is long 
since obsolete, a calfskin stuffed into the rude simili- 
tude of a calf—similar enough to deceive the imper- 
fect perceptive organs ofacow. At milking time the 
tulchan, with head duly bent, was set as if to suck; 
the fond cow, looking round, fancied that her calf was 
busy and that all was right, aud so gave her milk 
freely, which the cunning maid was straining in white 
abundance into her pail all the while, The Scotch 
milkmaids in those days cried, ‘ Where is the tulchan? 
is the tulchan ready?’ So of the bishops. Scotch 
lairds were eager enough to milk the Church lands 
and tithes, to get rents out of them freely, which was 
not always easy. They were glad to construct a form 
of bishops to please the King and Church, and make 
the milk come without disturbance. The reader now 
knows what a tulchan-bishop was. A piece of me- 
chanism constructed not without difficulty, in Parlia- 
ment and King’s Council, among the Scots, and torn 
asunder afterwards with dreadful clamour, and scat- 
tered to the four winds, so soon as the cow became 
awake to it !"—Carlyle : Cromwell, i. 36. 


(Cf. 


tii’-16, s. [See def.] 


Bot.: The name given by the Mexican 
Spaniards in California to Scirpus lacustris, 
the Club-rush or Bulrush, which grows 
abundantly in certain places in the country ; 
two lakes in Upper California being called, 
in consequence, the Tule Lakes. In addition 
to its uses, mentioned in the article Scirpus 
(q.v.), it has been employed as a material for 
paper-making. 


tu-lip, *tu-li-pan, s. [Fr. tulipe; Ital. 
tulipano ; Turk. tulbend, the vulgar pronun- 
ciation of dulbend = a turban; Pers. dulband, 
which Skeat considers to befrom Hindostanee ; 
Sp. twlipa =a small tulip, tulipan =a tulip ; 
Port. tulipa. So named because the gay 
colours and the form of a tulip suggest those 
of some turbans. ] 

1. Bot.: The genus Tulipa, and spec. Tulipa 
Gesneriana, the Garden Tulip. Stem smooth 
and one-flowered, petals and filaments also 
smooth ; flower erect, the lobes of the stigma 
decurrent and deeply divided, the leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, glaucous, and smooth. It 
was brought in seed from the Levant to 
Augsburg in 1559. There the same year 
Gesner saw, described, and figured it; soon 
after which it was cultivated throughout Ger- 
many. When it reached Holland, the future 
seat of the Tulipomania (q.v.), is not known. 
It was introduced into England from Vienna 
about the end of the sixteenth century. Tulips 
flourish best in rich loam and sand, More 
than a thousand varieties are known, and 
others are being obtained at intervals from 
seed. The most valuable kinds should be 
taken up after they have ceased flowering, 
and dried and kept till autumn, when they 
should be replanted. They require protec- 
tion against continued rain or hard frost, 
which are apt to make them rot. 

+2. Gunnery: The increase of thickness at 
the muzzle of a gun. Only occasionally found 
in modern breechloaders, 


tulip-ear, s. An upright or prick-ear in 
dogs. (Vero Shaw.) 


tulip-tree, s. 
Botany : 
1. This tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) fre- 
uently called the Tulip Poplar, is a native of 
the United States, and one of the most beautiful 
of American trees. It belongs to the natural 
order Magnoliacez, and is a large and stately 
tree, sometimes from 100 to 140 feet high, with 
a trunk three feet in diameter. The leaves are 
roundish, ovate, and three lobed, the middle 
lobe truncated. The flowers resemble tulips 
in size and appearance, The bark has a bitter, 
aromatic taste, and contains a bitter principle, 
called Liriodendrin, which has been used asa 
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substitue for quinine. 
ABRUPT.] 
2. Paritiwm elatum. 


tulip-wood, s. 

Bot. € Comm.: The wood of Physocalymme 
Jfloribunda. 

tu’-lip-a, s. [Tuutp.] 

Bot. : Tulip; the typical genus cf Tulipes. 
Bulb of few thick convolute scales; leaves 
radical and cauline, the lower ones sheathing ; 
flowers usually solitary, rarely two on each 
stem ; perianth campanulate, of six segments, 
without a nectariferous depression ; stamens 
six ; anthers fixed by the base, erect, mobile, 
linear, bursting inwards; stigmas sessile, 
three-lobed ; ovary trigonous ; fruit capsular, 
Seeds many. Known species twenty, from 
Europe and the North and West of Asia. It 
has a one-flowered, somewhat drooping stem $ 
the leaves of the perianth ovate, fragrant, 
acuminate, bearded at the extremity; the 
flowers yellow; the stamens hoary at the 
base, the stigma obtuse. It increases by 
throwing out a long, slim fibre from its root, 
at the extremity of which a bulb and, in due 
time, a fresh Hower appears. T. Gesneriane 
is the Garden Tulip. [Tuxrp.] T. Oculus-Solis, 
the Agen Tulip, so called from Agen in France, 
where it grows, has large and bell-shaped 
flowers of a fine scarlet colour, each petal 
marked at its base with a broad black and 
yellow spot. Itis wild in France, Germany, 
Italy, &c. T. swaveolens, the Early Dwarf or 
Van Thol Tulip, is a native of Southern 
Europe, blooming in March and April. T. 
Celsiana, the Small Yellow, and T. bijlora, the 
Two-flowered Yellow Tulip, the latter with 
fragrant flowers, are wild near the Volga, &c. 
T. Clusiana is the Red and White Italian 
Tulip. The bulbs of T. stellata, growing in 
the Himalayas, the Salt Range, &c., are eaten. 


tu-li-pa/-gé-ee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tulip(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: * (1) The order Liliacew (q.v.); * (2) 
the tribe Tulipex (q.v.). 


*tu-li-pant, s. (TuRBAN.] 


tu-lip'-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tulip(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Liliaceee (De Candolle, 
Lindley, &c.), merged by Sir J. Hooker in 
Lilie. 


* tu’-lip-ist, s. [Eng. tulip; -ist.] A culti- 
vator of tulips. (Browne: Urne Buriall. Ep. 
Ded.) 


tu-lip-6-ma-ni-a, tu-lip-ma-nj, s. 
[Eng. tulip; o connect., and mania (q.v.). 
An extravagant passion for the possession o 
tulips or tulip-bulbs. Tulips were introduced 
into Holland late in the sixteenth century, 
and the soil and climate being favourable, their 
cultivation formed an important branch of 
industry, and the plants became more and 
more in request as they increased in variety 
and beauty. The Dutch merchants therefore 
made the purchase and sale of these bulbs a 
part of their regular trade, and supplied other 
European nations with their importations, 
What was at first a legitimate trade after- 
wards developed into the wildest speculation, 
which rose to its greatest height between 
1634 and 1637. For a single bulb of the 
species Semper Augustus, 13,000 florins were 
once paid, and for three, 30,000 florins, and 
equally extravagant sums for other kinds. Men 
then dealt in bulbs as they do now in stocks 
and shares. At length the fictitious trade 
collapsed. Many persons who had suffered 
ruinous losses broke their contracts ; confi- 
dence in the ultimate realisation of the money 
which the bulbs were supposed to represent 
then vanished, and ruin spread far and wide. 


tu-lip-6-ma-ni-ae, s. [Eng. tulip; o 
connect., and maniac.] One who is affected 
with tulipomania (q.v.). 


taille, s. [Fr.] 

Fabric: A kind of thin, open silk net, 
originally manufactured at Tulle in France, 
in narrow strips, and much used for ladies 
head-dresses, collars, &c. 


* tulle, *tull, vt. [Touz.] To entice, to 
allure. ; ; 

* Til’-li-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertainin 
to Mareus Tullius Cicero, the cecerntod 
Roman orator ; Ciceronian. 


[See illustration under 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
ous, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


, 
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Tully, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A township in the State of New 


York on Onondaga Creek, 


Tully-limestone, s. 
Geol,: A limestone of Middle Devonian Age, 
developed at Tully. 


tu-los'-to-ma, s. [Gr. riAos (tulos) =a knot 
‘or callus, and oréua (stoma) = the mouth. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Trichogastres. Puff-balls, 
with the peridium paper-like, distinct from 
the stem, which is tall. At first covered with 
a scaly or powdery coat or veil which soon 
falls away ; then an orifice gives egress to the 
spores. Species few. Tulostoma mammosum 18 
found in Western Europe. 


tfi-li-cfi-nin, s. [Mod. Lat. tulucun(a) ; 
-in (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : Co9H 404. A bitter substance ex- 
tracted from the bark of Carapa tulucuna by 
alcohol. A light yellow, amorphous resinous 
mass, slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and chloroform, insoluble in ether. 
Turned blue by sulphuric acid, and by oxalic, 
tartaric, and citric acids when heated. 


tiil’-war, s. [Hind.] The Hast Indian sabre. 


“Tt cannot be much more difficult to get out of the 
way of an Arab’s spear, a Zulu’s assegai, or a Pathan’s 
tulwar."—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9, 1885. 


tim, s. [Native name.] 
Bot.: A kind of mastic obtained from Pis- 
tacia atlantica, an apetalous tree ten feet high 
growing in Barbary. 


*tumbe, * tombe, .i. 
(TumMBLE, v.] To tumble. 


tiim’-bék-i, s. 


tiim’-ble, * tom-ble, * tum-bel, v.i. & ¢. 
{A freq. from Mid. Eng. twmbe, tombe, from 
A.S. tumbian = to tumble, to turn heels over 
head ; cogn. with Dut. twimelen = to tumble ; 
O. Dut. tumelen, tommelen; Ger. tawmeln, 
tummeln = to stagger, to reel; Dan. twmle ; 
Sw. twmla = to tumble.) 

A. Intransitive: 


1, To roll about by turning one way and 
the other ; to toss, to roll; to pitch about. 
“* Hedgehogs which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii, 2. 
2. To lose footing or support, and fall to 
the ground; to be thrown down; to come 
down suddenly and violently. 


“ He, tombling downe on ground, 
Breathed out his ghost.” Spenser: F. Q., II. viii. 65. 


3. To play mountebank tricks, by various 
movements and contortions of the body- 
4, To move, pass, or go roughly. 
“We are also in the way, that came tumbling over 
the wall."—Bunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 
5, To understand, to comprehend. (Slang.) 
B. Transitive : 


1. To cause to fall ; to throw down ; to hurl. 
“They began to assaile him from behind, tumbling 
down and throwing mighty stones upon bis head and 
neck.”—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 155. 
2. To turn over ; to turn and throw about, 
as for examination or search. 


“They tumbled all their little quivers o'er, _ 


To chuse propitious shafts. Prior. 
3. To overthrow; to throw down; to cast 
down ; to make to totter and fall. 


“He whose nod 
Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i, 52, 
4, To toss. 


(Shakesp.: Pericles. Prol.) 

5. To throw into disorder; to disturb, to 
rumple: as, To tumble a bed. 

*6. To disturb. 


“They were greatly tumbled up and down in their 
minds.”—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


7. To throw by chance or violence. 


[A.8. twmbian.] 
(Trevisa, iv. 365.) 


[(TouMBEKI.] 


breadth. rs 
2. To tumble in: “>. 
(1) To go to bed. (Stang.)». 
(2) The same as To tumble hon’ (1-¥:)- 
Bi Ree apa Une ie Sos 
3. To tumble to: To understand, (stand) 


ley 
“S 


tiim’-bler, s. 


tiim’-blér-fiul, s. 


Tully—tumor 


tumble-bug, tumble-dung, s. 

Entom,: A popular American name for any 
beetle of the family Scarabxide, which, after 
enveloping its eggs in dung, rolls the mass 
thus formed to a hole in which to cover it up; 
specifically applied to Coprobius volvens, 


tumble-down, a. In a falling state; 
ruinous, dilapidated. (Collog.) 


“They came so low as to live in a tumble-down old 
house pL Peckhara,”—Datly Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1885. 


tumble-home, s. 


Naut.:; The part of a ship which falls in- 
ward above the extreme breadth. 


* tiim-blé-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. twmble; 
suff, -fication.] The act of tumbling, tossing, 
or rolling about. 


“A heavy rolling bout, through which we are 
carried at the rate of nearly three hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours, ceases to be the sickening twmblefi- 
cation which the most seasoned amongst us would find 
it in a full-rigged ship, with her courses hauled up,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec, 26, 1885, 


(Eng. tumbl(e), v.; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who tumbles; one who performs 
the tricks of a mountebank, such as turning 
somersaults, walking on the hands, or the 
like. 

** An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone, 
Heels over head, like tumblers on a stage.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk, viii. 

2. A drinking-glass of a cylindrical form, 
or of the form of the frustum of an inverted 
cone; so called, because formerly, from its 
base ending in a point, it could not be set 
down till completely empty of liquor. 


“Mr. Stiggins, walking softly across the room to a 
well-remembered shelf in one corner, took down a 
tumbler, and with great deliberation put four lumps 
of sugar in it.”—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. lii. 


3. The contents of such a glass. 


4, A variety of pigeon, so called from its 
habit of tumbling or turning over in flight. 
It is a short-bodied pigeon, of a plain colour, 
black, blue, or white. 

“The little tumbler flashing downward in the sun- 
light is something to watch and admire.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 17, 1885, 

*5, A variety of dog, so called from its habit 
of tumbling before it attacks its prey. It was 
formerly employed for catching rabbits. 

“The tumbler and lurcher ought to be reckoned by 

themselves,”"—Swan ; Speculum Mundi, ch, ix., § 1. 

* 6. A tumbrel (q.v.). 


7. One of the religious sect known as 
German Baptists or Dunkers (q.v.) 


“They are also called Tumblers from their mode of 
baptism, which is by putting the person whilst kneel- 
ing head first under water.”—Ripley 4 Dana: Amer. 
Cyclop., vi, 316. 

8. An American popular name for the larve 
of the Culicide. 


“They are... called tumblers from the manner in 
which they roll over and over in the water by means 
of the fin-like paddles at the end of the tail.”—Ripley 
& Dana: Amer. Cyclop., viii. 51. 


* 9, (Pl.): A band of roysterers in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, who delighted 
in offering insults to unprotected women. 

“A third sort are the tumblers, whose office it is to 

set women on their heads.”—Steele: Spectator, No. 324. 

II. Technically: 

1. Found.: A vertically rotating case for 
cleaning castings placed within it. 

2. Locksmith.: A latch engaging within a 
notch in a lock bolt, or otherwise opposing 
its motion until it is lifted or arranged by the 
key, so as to remove the obstacle. 

3. Firearms; The piece in the interior of 
a gunlock by which the mainspring acts on 
the hammer, causing it to fall and explode 
the cap. 

4, Naut.: One of the movable pins with 
which the cathead-stopper and shank-painter 
are respectively engaged. By the coincident 
movement of the pins, the ends of the anchor, 
which are suspended from the cathead and 
rine es respectively, are simultaneously 

reed. 


tumbler-punch, s. 

Firearms: A small two-bladed punch used 
for pushing the arbour of the tumbler, the 
band-springs, &c., from their seats, in taking 
a gun apart. 


(Eng. twmbler ; -ful(1).] 
As much as a tumbler will hold; a quantity 


tim-ble, 8. (TUMBLE, v.] A fall; a rollinghe sufficient to fill a tumbler. 


“The play was to 
and tumbles wore froqueah enone Der ed, thereby, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, fathe 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, c 


.*tiim’-ble-stér, s. [Eng. tumble ; suff. -ster.] 


A female tumbler, 


= 
aon 


tum’ -brel, 


tu-m6-fac'-tion, s. 


*tu-més’ 


tu’-mid, a. 


ti/-mid-ly, adv. 


tu’-mid-néss, s. 


u-mbr, ti’-mour, s. 


tim’-bling, *tom-blinge, *tum-bel- 


ynge, pr. par. or a, [TUMBLE, v.] 


tumbling-bay, s. 
Hydraul, : A weir or fall in a canal, 


tumbling-bob, s. A counterpoise weight 
on an arm to cause it to react by gravity when 
the lifting lever is withdrawn. 


tumbling-box, s. The sameas RUMBLE, 
8 5. (q.V.). 
tumbling-home, a. 


Shipbuild.: Said of the sides of a vessel 
when they lean in. 


tumbling-net, s. A trammel-net (q.v.) 
tumbling-shaft, s. A cam-shaft (q.v.). 


tum’-bril, * tum-brell, 
*tun-brell, s. [O. Fr. twmbrel, tumberel, 
tomberel ; Fr. tombereau, lit.=a tumble-cart, 
a two-wheeled cart which could be tumbled 
over or overturned to deposit the manure with 
which it was laden, from tomber = to fall.) 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A ducking-stool (q.v.). 

2. A dung-cart ; asort of low carriage with 
two wheels, used in farm-work. (Dryden: 
Cock & Fou, 251.) 

3. A large willow cage or rack for feeding 
sheep in the winter. (Prov.) 


4, The cart in which the victims of the 
guillotine were carried to execution in the 
first French Revolution. 


“Paul endeavoured to prove his devotion, like 
Landry in The Dead Heart, by taking another man’s 
place upon the tumbril about to start for the guillo- 
tine.”—Referee, May 1, 1887. 

II. Ordn.: A covered cart for containing 

ammuuition and tools for mining and sapping. 


(Low Lat. twmefactio, 
from Lat. twmefactus, pa. par. of tumefacio= 
to make tumid, to swell.] [Tumery.] The 
act or process of swelling or rising into a 
tumour ; a tumour, a swelling. 

“The common signs and effects of weak fibres, are 


Jeness, a weak pulse, twmefactions in the whole 
dy."—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments, ch. vi. 


*tu’/-m6-fy, v.t. & i. (Fr. twméfier, from Lat. 


tumefacio = to make tumid, to cause to swell : 
tumeo = to swell, and facio= to make.) 

A, Trans. : To swell; to cause to swell or 
become tumid. 


“T applied three small causticks triangular about 
the tumefied joint.”—Wiseman : Surgery. 


B. Intrans. : To swell; to rise in a tumour. 


enge, s. [Lat. twmescens, pr. par. 
of twmesco, incept. from twmeo=to swell.) 
The state or process of growing tumid ; tume- 
faction. 


[Lat. tumidus, from twmeo = to 
swell; from the same root come tuber, pro- 
tuberant, tumour, tumult, &c.; Fr. twmide; 
Sp. & Ital. twmido.] 


1. Being swollen, enlarged, or distended ° 
swollen. 
*2, Protuberant; rising above the level. 


“Their tops ascend the sk: 
So high as Heav’n the twmid hills.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 288. 
8. Swollen in sound, pompous ; bombastic 
turgid. 
“Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 
To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear?” 
Byron; English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


tu-mid’-ity, s. [Eng. twmid; -ity.] The qual- 


ity or state of being tumid ; a swollen state. 


(Eng. tumid; -ly.] In a 
tumid manner or form. 


{Eng. tumid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tumid or swollen; 


~ tumidity. 
tim’-mals, s. 


[Perhaps a corrupt. of Lat, 
twmulus = a heap.] 

Mining: A great quantity, a heap, as of 
waste. 


{Fr. twmewr, from 
Lat. twmorem, accus. of twmor=a swelling, 
from twmeo=to swell; Sp. twmor; Ital. 
tumore.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, A swell or rise, as of water. 


“ One tumour drown'd another, billows strov 
To outswell ambition, water air outdrove.” 
Ben Jonson; Masques at Oourt. 


2. In the same sense as II. 


3 We, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
“tb, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tumored—tun 
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** On the round bunch the bloody tumowrs rise.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad ii. 
*3, Affected pomp; bombast in language; 
tumid or turgid language or expressions. 


II. Surg.: Any morbid parasitic growth, 
generally, though not always attended by 
swelling. Tumors are primarily divided into 
two classes, the first innocent, including non- 
malignant, solid, benign, or sarcomatous, and 
the second malignant growths, Tumors of the 
first type occur in comparatively few tissues, 
and do not alter the adjacent parts unless 
the tumor produces pressure and partial 
inflammation; they have no tendency to 
ulcerate or slough, and, if extirpated by a 
surgical operation, they’ do not grow again. 
They vary considerably in structure, being 
fatty, cellular, fibrous, fibroid or tendinous, 
encysted, vascular, cartilaginous, osseous, or 
fibro-cartilaginous. Fatty and cartilaginous 
tumors often reach a size so large that they 
weigh many pounds. They should be excised 

while yet they are small. A tumor of the 
second type, on the contrary, may arise in 
almost any part of the body, although some 
parts are more liable than others to attacks. 
They tend to propagate their morbid action to 
the adjacent parts, or, by means of the blood, 
even to spots remote from their formative 
seat; they go on to ulcerate or slough, and, 
when extirpated by surgical operation, grow 
again, — at the original or some other 
place. he cancer and tubercle are leading 
types of malignant tumors. A third type of 
tumor, the semi~malignant, is intermediate 
between the first two, and includes some forms 
of sarcomic and of melanotic tumor, the 
painful subcutaneous tumor or tubercle, nevi, 
polypi, &c. Melanosis is commoner in horses 
than in the human subject, and chiefly in 
white or gray horses. Various tumors are 
interthoracic, affecting the heart, the lungs, 
&c. There are also tumors of the brain, of 
the liver, the rectum, &c.; and in women ‘the 
uterus and the vagina are specially liable to be 
affected with tumor. 


I 
_ * ta’ -mored, * tii’- moured, a. [Eng. 
tumour ; -ed.] Distended, swollen, tumid. 


: “Such an one seldom a his tumored breast, 
but when he finds none to topper the bigness of his 
looks and tongue.”—J/unius: Stigmatized, p. 50, 


tn-msr-otts, * tu/-mour-ois, a. 
tumer ; -ous.] 
1, Swelling, protuberant, swollen, tumid. 


“To ease the anguish of her twmorous spleen.” 

. Drayton: Barons Wars, iil. 
2. Vainly pompous, bombastic, tumid. 
“These styles vary; for that which is high cae 

lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes vast and 

tumorous.”—Ben Jonson. 


[Eng. 


timp, s. [Welsh twmp=a round mass, a 
hillock, akin to Lat. tumulus=a mound, a 
heap; Eng. tomb.] A little hillock. (Prov.) 


“ Huge uncut stones were... covered over with 
earth or smaller stones so as to make a twmp or bar- 
 -row.”—Z. A. Freeman : Old Eng. Hist., ch. i, 


timp (1), v.t. [Tump, s.] 
Hort. : To form a mass of earth or a hillock 
round, as round a plant; as, To twmp teasel. 


(2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful. Prob. Indian.] 
‘To w, as a deer or other animal, home after 
it — been killed. 


tump-line, s. A head-strap by which a 
porter anion a pack carried on the shoulders 
and back. 


tiim’-tiim, s. [Native word.] A favourite 
dish in the West Indies, made by beating the 
boiled plantain quite soft in a wooden mortar. 
It is eaten like a potato-pudding, or made 
into round cakes and fried. 


*ti’-mu-lar, * ti’/-mu-lar-y, a. [Lat. 
tumulus =a heap.] Consisting in a heap; 
: ang or being i x a heap or hillock. 


ti’-mu-late, v.t. & i. [Lat. tumulatus, pa. 
par, of twmulo= to cover with a mound, to 
; twmulus = a mound, a heap.] 


Trans.: To cover with a mound; to 


B. Intrans. : To swell 


2 ‘His heart be ns aa Lia’ sp 
lat e and ferm = to a storm.” — Wns, Wenn 
f tie pte 


-los'-i 


[Tumutovs.] The 
tali ity or state of | 


Bing tumulous. 


*tu’-mu-lois, * ti’/-mu-lose, a. [Lat. 
tumulosus, from tumulus=a heap, a mound.) 
Full of mounds or hills. (Bailey.) 


*ti’-miult, *tu-multe, s. [Fr. twmuilte, 
from Lat. twmultum, accus. of twmulius =a 
restless swelling, a tumult, from twmeo = to 
swell; Sp., Port., & Ital. twmulto.] [Tumrp.] 

1. The commotion, disturbance, or agitation 
of a multitude, generally accompanied with 
great noise, uproar, aud confusion of voices: 
an uproar, 


“The debates were all rant and tumult.”— Macaulay : 
Hist, Eng., ch. xii. 


2. Violent commotion or agitation, with 
confusion of sounds, 


“What can be nobler than the idea it gives us of 
the Supreme Being thus raising a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their confusion?” 
—Addison ;: Spectator. 


3. Agitation ; strong excitement ; irregular 
or confused motion. 


“The tumult of their minds having subsided, and 
given way to reflection, they sighed often and loud.”— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. ii., ch. is 


* tu’-mult, vi. (Tumutr, s.] To make a 
tumult or disturbance ; to be in a great com- 
motion. 


“Why do the aanees tumult, and the nations 
Muse a vain thing. Milton: Psalm ii. 


*tu’-miult-ér, s. (Eng. tumult; -er.] One 
who raises or takes part in a tumult. 


“Though afterwards he severely punish’d the tu- 
multers, was fain at length to seek a dismission from 
his charge.” "—Milton: Hist. Hng., bk. ii, 


*tu-miil’-tu-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. tumultu- 
ary; -ly.) In a tumultuary or disorderly 
manner ; turbulently. 


“‘ Arius behaved himself so seditiously and twmul- 
tuarily, that the Nicene fathers procured a temporary 
decree for his relegation,"—Bp. Taylor: Liberty of 
Prophesying. (Ep. Ded.) 


* tu-miil-tu-ar-i-néss, s. (Eng. tumultu- 
ary; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
tumultuary ; disorder, tumultuousness, tur- 
bulence. 


“The tumultuariness of the people, or the factious- 
ness of presbyters, gave occasion to invem new 
models.”—Hikon Basilike. 


*tu-mil-tu-ar-y, a. [Fr. tumultuaire, from 
Lat. tumultuarius, from tumultus =a tumult. ] 
1. Disorderly, turbulent. 


“The tumultuary army which had assembled round 
the basin of Torbay.’—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xvi, 


2. Promiscuous, confused ; as, a twmultuary 
attack. 
3. Restless, agitated, unquiet. 


“‘T have pass’d the boisterous sea and swelling bil- 
ee of this twmultuary life.”—Howell : Letters, bk. ii., 
e' 


*tu-mil’-tu-ate, v.i. [Lat. tumultuatus, 
a. par. of tumultuor, from tumultus = a 
tumult (q.v.).] To make or raise a tumult. 


“ But the eis ‘y being once owned by a retribution 
and advanced by defiance, like an opposing torrent it 
tumultuates, grows higher and higher.”—South : Ser- 
mons, Vol. Viil., ser. 


*tu-mul-tu-a’-tion, s. [Lat. twmultuatio.] 
[Tumuttuatr.] Commotion ; irregular, dis- 
orderly, or turbulent movement ; tumult. 


“That in the sound the Shea: air receives 
many strokes from the particles of the liquor, seems 
probable by the sudden and eager tumultuation of its 
parts.”—Boyle. 


tu-miil-tu-ols, a. [Fr. tumultueur, from 
Lat. twmultuosus, from tumultus=a tumult 
(q-v-).] 
1. Full of tumult, disorder, or confusion ; 
disorderly, turbulent. 


“A tumultuous council of the chief inhabitants was 
called.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


2. Conducted with tumult or disorder ; noisy, 
uproarious, boisterous. 
“The debate was ago and tumultuous.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
3. In disorder or confusion. 


“The Trojans rush tumultuous to the war.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad iv, 253, 


*4, Tr uaa disturbed, as by passion or 
the like. 


“ His dire attempt, which nigh the birth 
Now rolling, boils in his twmultuous breast.” 


Milton: P. L., iv. 16. 

5, Turbulent, violent. 

‘*Furiously running in upon him with tumultuous 

ech, he olently Mea om his head his rich cap 

of sables,"—Knolles ; Hist. Turkes. 

*tumultuous-petitioning, s. 

Law: The offence of stirring up tumult or 
riot under the pretence of petitioning, as was 
considered to be done at the opening of the 


‘. 


Parliament of 1640. By 13 Car. IL, i. 5, it is 
enacted that no petition to the House of 
Parliament for any alteration in Church or 
State shall be signed by above twenty per- 
sons, unless the matter thereof be approved 
by three justices of the peace, by the major 
part of the grand jury (sixteen men) in the 
country, and in London by the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, and that no 
petition shall be presented by more than ten 
persons at a time. The penalty was not to 
exceed £100 fine, or three months’ imprison- 
ment. By1l Will. & Mary, ii. 2, it was declared 
that the subject has a right to petition, and 
that commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal. Since then there has 
been no barrier inthe way of sending to the 
Legislature petitions with as many signatures 
as can be obtained. (English.) 


tu-mil-tu-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. tumultuous; 
ly.) Ina tumultuous, disorderly, or turbu- 
lent manner ; with tumult and disorder. 
“ [They] tread MESES their mystic dance.” 
: Callimachus to Jupiter. 
tu-mul’-tu-olis-néss, s. [Eng. tumultuous; 
<ness.| The quality or state of being tumul- 
tuous ; tumult, disorder, turbulence. 


$e This i is enough, I hope, to make you keep down this 
boiling and twmultwousness of the soul, lest it make 
you either a prey, or else companions for devils,"— 
Hammond ; Works, iv. 614. 


ti-mu-lis (pl. ti’/-mu-li), s. 
mound, a heap.] 

Anthrop. : A mound raised over a tomb, or, 
more rarely, as a memorial of some person or 
event. Tumuli are found in large numbers in 
all parts of the world. Many date from pre- 
historic times, and they are mentioned in the 
earliest writings of the human race. In the 
Bible three instances of this mode of burial 
occur (Josh. vii. 26, viii. 29 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 17); 
a tumulus was raised over Patroclus (JI. xxiii. 
255), and Dercennus, King of Latium (4n. xi. 
850) was interred in a similar manner, there 
being no authority in the poem for the 
“marble tomb” in which Dryden makes him 
lie. This method of interment continued down 
to historical periods, and is still practised 
amon, savage races. Not improbably some 
traces of it linger in civilized communities in 
the practice of throwing earth upon the coffin 
ata funeral. In size tumuli vary greatly, the 
larger probably marking the graves of chiefs 
or persons of distinction. Tumuli are very 
numerous in the United States, the work of 
the former people called the Mound Builders, 
and probably to some extent of modern 
Indians. Some of these mounds are very large, 
the larger ones being probably intended for 
other purposes than burial. The largest of 
these is at Cahokia, Dlinois. It is 90 feet 
high and measures 700 by 500 feet at base. At 
Upsala, in Sweden, there are three large and 
high tumuli close together, popularly sup- 
posed to be the burial-places of Odin, Thor, 
and Freya. Most of the tumuli in Scandi- 
navia, where they are extremely numerous, 
consist of large mounds, in which there is a 
passage leading into a central chamber, round 
the sides of which are placed the bodies of 
the dead. These tumuli closely resemble the 
dwelling-houses of Arctic people, such as the 
Esquimaux. In England there is very rarely 
any chamber, the mound being raised over a 
simple stone vault or chest. Inside the 
chambers or vaults are found the bones or 
ashes of the dead, or, possibly, of the victims 
of funeral sacrifice (Hom. : Il. xxiii. 175, Paus., 
iv. 2, Herod., iv. 71, Ces.: de Bello Gal., iv. 19), 
together with stone or bronze implements, 
pottery, ornaments, and bones of animals, 
probably the relics of burial feasts. The de- 
termination of the age of tumuli is a very 
difficult problem ; as ageneral rule, where the 
bodies have been buried in a sitting or con- 
tracted position, the tumulus belongs to the 
Neolithic Age ; where the body has been cre- 
mated, to the Bronze Age ; and where the body 
is in an extended position, to the Iron Age. 


tiin, * tonne, * tunne, s. [A.S. tunne=a 

barrel ; Sw. & Icel. tunna; Dan. tonde ; Ger. 
tonne =a cask; Low Lat. tunna, tonna ; Fr. 
tonneau ; Gael. tunna ; Irish tunna, tonna; 
Wel. tynell. Ton and tun are doublets.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A name originally applied to all 1 
casks or similar vessels for containing liquids 
or the like. 7 


{Lat.=a 


“ And ever sith hath so the ta) yronne, 
Til that almost all empty is the tonne.” 
Cee ie om 


“mere ee go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
Bin. -olons,-tious,-slous = shiis. Sade vaya bel, del. 
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2. Hence, a certain measure or quantity, 
such as might be contained in such a vessel, 
as the old English tun of wine, which con- 
tained four hogsheads or 252 gallons. All 
higher measures than the gallon are now 
illegal in Britain. The Great Tun of Heidel- 
berg, constructed in 1751, is capable of con- 
taining 800 hogsheads, or 283,200 bottles, but 
it has not been used since 1769. 

* 3. A ton weight of 2,240 pounds. 

4, A certain quantity of timber, consisting 
of forty solid feet if round, or fifty-four feet if 
square, 

* 5, A large quantity. 

“Draw tuns of blood out of thy country's breast.’ 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 5. 


6. The fermenting vat of a brewery. 
* 7, A drunkard. 
* 8, A flue ; a shaft of a chimney. 


“ My newe hous with the iij tunnys of chimneys.”"— 
Bury Wills, p. 20, 


II, Zool. : A popular name sometimes applied 
to the shells of the genus Dolium, from their 
shape, 

* tun-bellied, a. 
tuberant belly. 

tun-belly, s. 
like a tun. 

‘A double chin and a tun-belly.”"—T. Brown » Works, 
. 152, : 


Having a large, pro- 
A large, protuberant belly, 


‘ 


i. 


*tun-dish, s. A funnel. 
“Filling a bottle with a tun-dish,”—Shakesp, : Mea- 
sure for Measwre, iii. 2. 
tiin, v.t. (Tun, s.] To put into a tun or cask. 


“Tf in the must, or wort, while it worketh, before 
it be twnned, the burrage stay a time, and be often 
changed with fresh, it will make a sovereign drink 
for melancholy.”—Bacon. 


tun’-a-ble, tune’-a-ble, a. 
-able.] 
1. Capable of being put in tune or made 
harmonious. 
2. Harinonious, musical, cheerful, melodious, 
“ The breeze, that murmurs through yon canes, 
Enchants the ear with twnabdle delight.” 
Grainger : Sugar-Cane, iii. 
i tin’-a-ble-néss, s, [Eng. tunable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tunable; har- 
mony ; harmoniousness ; melodiousness. 


*tun’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. twnab(le); -ly.] Ina 
tunable manner; harmoniously, melodiously. 


“Tn summer he [merle or blackbird] singeth cleare 
and tunadly, in winter he stutteth and stammereth.” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. x., ch. xxix. 


Tiin’-bridge, s. [See def.] The name of a 
town in Kent, England. 


Tunbridge-ware, s. A kind of small 
cabinet work, covered with a peculiar veneer 
made by glueing together long strips of dif- 
ferent coloured woods into a solid mass longi- 
tudinally from which slices are taken hori- 
zontally. 


Tunbridge Wells sand, s. 

Geol. : The uppermost beds of the Hastings 
sand, They are from 160 to 380 feet thick, 
and may be divided into an Upper and Lower 
Tunbridge Wells sand, the latter associated 
with Cuckfield clay. They are separated by 
a clay called the Grinstead clay, which is of 
fluviomarine origin. (Etheridge.) 


tiind’-ing, s. (Lat. tundo = to beat.] A word 
used in Winchester college to deseribe a pun- 
ishment there administered by senior pupils 
termed preefects or prepostors, and consisting 
of a flogging administered between the shoul- 
ders with a ground ash. When any grave 
offence had been committed the punishment 
was public. 


“The public tundings were almost always fairly 
conducted, being generally adequate but not .exces- 
sive, ''—School-life at Winchester College. 


tiin’-dra, s. (Russ.] A term applied to the 
immense stretches of flat, boggy country, ex- 
tending through the northern part of Siberia 
and part of Russia, where vegetation takes an 
arctic character, consisting in large measure 
of mosses and lichens. They are frozen the 
greater part of the year. 


tune, s. [{Fr. ton =a tune or sound, from Lat. 
tonum, accus. of tonus=a sotnd, from Gr. 
TOvOS (tonos) =a tone (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, A sound, a tone. 


“Nor are mine ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted.” 
Shakesp. » Sonnet 1, 


[Eng. tune ; 


2. In the same sense as IT. 1. 

3. Correct or just intonation in singing or 
playing ; the condition or quality of producing 
or of being able to produce tones in unison, 
harmony, or due relation with others; the 
normal adjustment of the parts of a musieal 
instrument, so as to produce its tones in 
correct key-relationship, or in harmony or 
concert with other instruments. 


“ Out of tune, out of twne on the strings.” 
Shakesp. + Two Gentlemen, iv. 2. 


4, Hence, harmony, concord. 


“ A continual parliament I thought would but keep 
the common weal in tune, by preserving laws in their 
due execution and vigour.”—Aing Charles. 


5, Frame of mind; mood ; temper, for the 
time being ; hence, to be in tune = to be in the 
right disposition, mood, or temper. 

“Tt isnot the walking merely, it is keeping yourself 
in tune for a walk.’ —Burroughs - Pepacton, p. 248, 
+ IL Technically : 

1. Music: A rhythmical melodious succes- 
sion or series of musical tones produced by 
one voice or instrument, or by several voices 
or instruments in unison ; an air; a melody. 
The term, however, is sometimes used to in- 
elude both the air and the combined parts (as 
alto, tenor, bass) with which it is harmonized. 


“That I might sing it to a tune.’ 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, i. 2. 


2. Phrenol.: An organ situated above the 
outer part of the eyebrow. When well de- 
veloped it enlarges the lower and lateral part 
of the forehead. It is supposed to enable one 
toappreciate the relations of sounds which 
are heard by the ear. Called more rarely the 
organ of Melody. 


¥ To the tune of: To the sum or amount of. 
(Collog.) 


tune, v.t. & i. [Tuns, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To put into such a state as to produce 
the proper sounds ; to cause to be in tune. 

‘* To tune his lute, or, if he will'd it more, 
On tomes of other times and tongues to pore.” 
Byron: Lara, i, 21. 

2. To sing with melody or harmony; to 
sing or play harmoniously. 

“ The little birds that tune their morning's joy.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,107. 

3. To give a special tone or character to ; to 
attune. (Spenser: F. Q., VI. x. 7.) 

* 4, To put into a state proper for any pur- 
pose, or adapted to produce a particular 
effect ; to accommodate. 

“ Had even tuned his bounty to sing happiness to 

him.”—Shakesp, : All's Well, iv. 8. 
* B. Intransitive: 
1, To form melodious or harmonious sounds, 


“* Whilst tuning to the water's fall, 
The small birds sang to her.” 
Drayton: Cynthia. 


2. To utter inarticulate musical sounds 
with the voice; to sing without using words ; 
to hum a tune. 


tune’-a-ble, a. 


tuned, a. [Eng. tun(e); -ed.] Having a tune 
or tone, (Usually with a qualifying adjective.) 
“ Mean-time the shrill tun'd bell . . . 
Tinkles far off.” Warton. Acis & Alcyon, 
tiine’-ful, * time’-fuill, a. (Eng. twne; -full.] 
Harmonious, melodious, musical. 
s a even to myself never seemed 
tuneful a poet before.” 
Cowper : Catharina, 
tune’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. tuneful; -ly.] Ina 
tuneful, melodious, or harmonious manner ; 
melodiously, musically. 


“The praises of God tunefully performed.”—Atter- 
bury - Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 9. 


tiine’-fil-néss, s. [Eng. tuneful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tuneful; melodious- 
ness. 5 
fone ee *tune-lesse, a. ([Eng. tune; 
-less. 
i foe th inharmonious. (Scott: Rokeby, 
i. 4 
2. Not employed in making music; not 
giving out musical sounds. 


“Tn hand my tumeless harp I take.’ e 
Spenser : Sonnet 44. 


8. Not expressed rhythmically or music- 
ally ; unexpressed ; silent ; without voice or 
utterance, 


tun’-ér, s. [Eng. tun(e), v.; -er.] One who 
tunes; specif., one whose occupation is to 
tune musical instruments. 


(TUNABLE. ] 


ting, s. [Native name.] (See compound.) 


tung-oil, s. 

Chem.: A slightly acrid oil expressed from 
the nuts of various species of Eleococca, a 
native of Japan. In Japan it is used as an 
article of food; in China for painting boats, 
furniture, &c., and in the Mauritius for burn- 
ing. 

*tun-greve, s. [A.8. tun =a town, and gréve 
=areeve.] A town reeve, or bailiff. (Cowel.) 


tings’-tate, s. [Eng. tungst(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of tungstic acid. 
q Tungstate of iron, tungstate of iron and 
manganese = Wolfram; tungstate of lead = 
Stolzite ; tungstate of lime = Scheelite. 


tiing’-sten, s. [Sw. twngsten = heavy stone; 

Ger. schwersteinJ 

1. Chem. : Wolfram. A hexad metallic ele- 
ment, symb., W; at. wt., 184; sp. gr. 17°43 
found as ferrous tungstate in the mineral wolf- 
ram, and obtained as a dark-gray powder by 
strongly heating tungstic oxide in a stream of 
hydrogen. It is a white, nearly infusible 
metal, very hard and brittle, unaffected by 
air or by water at the ordinary temperature, 
insoluble in hydrochloric and dilute sulphurie 
acids, but oxidized by concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and by nitric-acid. It forms two classes 
of compounds, in which it is quadrivalent and 
sexvalent respectively. 

2. Min. : The same as SCHEELITE (q.V.), 


tungsten-methy]l, s. 

Chem.: W(CHg)4 Obtained by heating a 
mixture of tungsten and methylic iodide at 
240° in a sealed tube for several days. It 
crag in colourless tables, melting at 


ting-stén’-ie, a. [Eng. tungsten; -ic.] 
Tungstic (q.v.). 
tiing’-stic, a. ([Eng. tungst(en); -ic.] Con- 


tained in or derived from tungsten (q.v.). 


tungstic-acid, s. 

1. Chem. : Hg0°WOs3. Prepared by digesting 
native calcium tungstate in nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid, and washing out the soluble 
calcium salt with water. It is of a straw- 
yellow colour, is insoluble in water and acids, 
but dissolves readily in solutions of the fixed 
alkalis and in ammonia, 


2. Min. : (TunGstITE]. 


tungstic-chloride, s. 

Chem.: WClg. Hexchloride of tungsten. 
Produced by heating a mixture of tungstic 
oxide and charcoal in a current of chlorine. 
It forms dark violet scales, having a bluish | 
metallic iridescence. Its vapour has a reddish- 
brown colour. 


tungstic-dichloride, s. 

Chem. : WCly. Obtained by heating tungstic 
chloride in hydrogen gas, It is a loose, gray 
powder, destitute of crystalline structure, 
and readily decomposed by water. 


tungstic-ochre, s. [TunasTITE.] 


tungstic-oxide, s. 

Chem.: WOs3. Trioxide of tungsten. A 
yellow powder obtained by dissolving tungstie¢ 
acid in ammonia, evaporating to dryness, and 
heating in contact with air. It is insoluble 
in most acids, but soluble in alkalis, 


tiing’-stite, s. 

sutl. -ite (Min.). 

Min.: A mineral occurring mostly as an 
earthy encrustation, but has been found in 
distinct cubic crystals at St. Leonard, near 
Limoges, France. Colour, bright yellow or 
yellowish- green. Compos.: oxygen, 20°7 ; 
tungsten, 79°3 = 100, with the formula WO3. 
Called also Tungstic acid and Tungstic ochre. 


tiing’-stoiis, a. (Eng. twngst(en) ; -ows.] Per- 
taining to tungsten. 


tungstous-oxide, s. 

Chem.: WO. Dioxide of tungsten, A 
brown powder produced by exposing tungstie 
oxide to hydrogen at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding dull-redness. It is insoluble in water 
and acids, and, when heated in the air, takes 
fire, being reconverted into tungstic oxide. 


teks tungst(en) = heavy stone ; 


Tiin-giis’-ie, a. [Turanian native name] A 


tern applied to a group of Turanian tongues 
spoken by tribes in the north-east of Asia, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cub, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tunhoof—tunnel 
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The most prominent dialect is the Manchu, 
spoken by the tribes who conquered China in 
1644, These tongues are of a very low grade 
of development, having no verb, and possess- 
ing no distinction of number and person in 
their predicative words. 


tin hoof, * tun-hove, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 


Bot.: Nepeta Glechoma. [ALEHOOF.] 


tu’ -nic, *tu’-nick, s. (Lat. tunica = an 
under-garment worn by both sexes; Fr. tu- 
nique ; A.S. tunice, tunece ; Sp. & Port. tunica ; 
Ttal. tonica, tunica.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as IT. 8. 


2. A kind of loose garment formerly worn 
by both sexes of all ages, now only worn by 
women and boys. It is drawn in at the waist, 
and does not reach much below it. 


8. A military coat. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Anat.: A membrane which covers some 
part or organ, as, the abdominal tunic, the 
tunics of the stomach, the eye, &c. 

*2. Bot.: A coat; any loose membranous 
skin not formed from epidermis, spec: 

: (1) The outer covering of one kind of bulb. 

_ (Tunrcarep Buts.] 

(2) The outer and inner integuments of a 
seed, the former called the external and the 
latter the internal tunic. 

“Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, 
and well fenced with neat a4 close tunicks.”—Derham : 
Physico-Theology. (Todd. 

3. Class. Antiq. : a very ancient form of 
rment in constant use among the Greeks 
; Fonwvesi, and ultimately adopted by the 
Romans. The Roman tunic was a sort of 
shirt worn under the toga, 
and buckled round the waist 
by a girdle. It reached an 
inch or two below the knees 
and the sleeves were so short 
_ that they merely covered the 
_ shoulders ; for although 
tunics hanging down to 
the ancles (tunice ta- 
dares), and with sleeves ex- 
tending to the wrists and 
terminating in fringes (tuni- 
cate manicate et fimbriate) 
were not unknown towards 
the close of the republic, 
_ they were always regarded 
as indications of effeminate 
_ foppery. Senators alone had 
the right of wearing a tunic 
with a broad, vertical stripe TUNIC. 
of purple (latus clavus) in 
front, the garment being hence called tunica 
- laticlavia while the tuiie of the Equites was 
distinguished hy a narrow stripe, and hence 
called tunica angusticlavia. 


“To him seven talents of pure ore I told 
Twelve 2 cloaks, twelve vests, twelve tunics stiff with 
gold.” Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxiv, 321, 


4, Eccles.: The same as TuNICLE, 2 (q.v.). 
 § Mil. Antig.: A military surcoat; the 
_ garment worn by a knight over his armour. 
6. Zool.: Two integuments, the external 

and the internal tunic, covering the Tunicata, 
* the former is generally coriaceous or cartila- 
ginous, and called also the test; the latter is 


of muscular 
fibres. (Tunt- 
CATA.) 


er. 

ha -nic-ar-y, 
[Lat. tuni- 

ea =a tunic ; 

E ie suff. 


ws Zool. 2 Any 
oe of 


A, LONGITUDINAL, B. 


3 Test: t “see or 
a fe. The arrows indicate the 
direction of the currents. 


ol. ; Sea-squirts ; a group of animals now 
y ea sub-kingdom, with one class, 
containing three r r 

which Ascidia, 


tu’-ni-¢in, s. [Lat. twni- 


are protected by aleathery elastic integument, 
or tunic, which takes the place of a shell. 
None attains a length of more than a few inches, 
and some are minute and almost microscopic. 
They have no distinct head, and no separate 
organs of prehension or locomotion. They 
possess an alimentary canal suspended within 
the integument ; the mouth opens into a large 
chamber which usually occupies the greater 
part of the cavity of the mantle, and which is 
known as the respiratory sac, or branchial 
sac, its walls are perforated by numerous 
apertures. This sae opens into the cesophagus, 
which is followed by the stomach and intes- 
tine coiled upon itself, and terminating in the 
cloaca, which opens near to the mouth. The 
heart consists of a simple contractile tube, 
open at both ends. The nervous system con- 
sists of a single ganglion, situated at one side 
or the mouth. ~All the Tunicata are free dur- 
ing the earlier portion of their existence ; ata 
later period most are fixed ; some are simple, 
while others present various degrees of com- 
bination ; and, with few exceptions, the sexes 
are combined in a single individual. They 
form a connecting link between the Vertebrata 
and the Invertebrata, from the fact that many 
of them in the larval state are furnished with 
a notochord, which atrophies in the adult. 
Ray Lankester (Degeneration, p, 41) considers 
them ‘‘ degenerate vertebrata, standing in the 
same relation to fishes, frogs, and men, as do 
the barnacles to shrimps, crabs, and lobsters.” 


tu’-ni-cate, s. & a. [Tunroata.] 


A. As subst.: Any individual of the order 
Tunicata. 


B. As adj. : The same as TUNICATED (q.V.). 


tu’-ni-cat-éd, a. [Tuntcata.] 


Bot. & Zool.: Having a tunic or coat; 
covered with a tunic. 


tunicated-bulb, s. 


Bot.: A bulb of which 
the outer scales are thin 
and membranous, and 
cohere in the form of a 
distinct covering, as in 
the hyacinth and onion. 


c(a) = an under garment ; 
suff. -in.] 

Chem. : OgH 90s. A 
substance extracted from TUNICATED BULB 
the mantle of the Ascidia AND SECTION. 
by successive treatment 
with water, alcohol, ether, ack, and alkalis. 
It is a colourless mass, and exhibits most of 
the characteristics of cellulose. 


tun’i-cle, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. tunicula, 


dimin. from twnica =a tunic (q.v.). ] 


1, A small and delicate natural covering ; 
fine integument. 

“The said medicine likewise is good for to extend 
and dilate the tunicles that make the ball or apple of 
the eve.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. xiii, 

2. Eccles. : A close-fitting vestment formerly 
worn by deacons, now worn by bishops under 
the dalmatic, and by sub-deacons. It is not 

so long as a dalmatic and has narrower sleeves. 
Sometimes called a tunic. 


un’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [TUNE, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The art or operation of adjust- 
ing a musical instrument so that the various 
sounds may be all at due intervals, and the 
scale of the instrument brought into as correct 
a state as possible. 


tuning-fork, s. 

Music; An instrument of steel, consisting 
of two prongs branching from a short handle, 
which, when setin vibration, gives a musical 
note: It was invented by John Shore, Royal 
Trumpeter, in 1811. Though the pitch of 
forks varies slightly with changes of tempera- 
ture, or by rust, &c., they are the most accu- 
rate means of determining pitch. They are 
capable of being made of any pitch within 
certain limits, but those most commonly used 
are the notes A and ©, giving the sounds re- 
presented by the second and third spaces in 
the treble stave. The vibration-number of 
the note C varies from 518 (French diapason- 
normal) and 528 (Scheibler-medium) to 540 
and 544 Hg bie 


tin’-ker, s 


tiin’-nage (ag as ig), s 


ou ua a, -ble, -dle, &e. = pacer 


of metal with a cross-handle of wood or 
metal. The end of it is hollowed so as to fit 
on the ends of the tuning-pins of pianofortes, 
harps, &c., and by it these instruments are 
tuned by increasing or decreasing the tension 
of the strings. Called also a wrench or 
wrest. 


tuning-pin, s. 

Music: A movable pin, around the upper 
end of which the string of a pianoforte, harp, 
&e., is twisted, the other end of the string 
passing round a fixed pin. The instrument is 
tuned by turning the tuning-pins with a 
tuning-hammer. 


Tu-nis-i-an, a. &s. [See def.] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Tunis, a 
town and state in North Africa, or its in- 
habitants. 

B, As subst.: 
Tunis, 


A native or inhabitant of 


[Ger. tunken = to dap.] 
Church Hist.: Another form of the word 
Dunker. [DUNKERs.] 


[TonNnAGE.] 

q Tunnage & powndage : 

Hist.: Duties on every tun of wine and 
pound of goods either imported into or ex- 
ported from England. They began about A.p. 
1348, and were equivalent to the present cus- 
toms. They were granted for life to several 
kings, beginning with Edward IV. It was one 
grave cause of the quarrel between Charles I. 
and his subjects that in 1628 he levied tunnage 
and poundage by his own arbitrary authority, 
They were abolished by 27 Geo. III. c. 13, 
passed in 1787. 


tiin’-nel, * tun-nell, s. [0. Fr. tonnel (Fr. 


tonneau) = a tun, a cask, dimin. from tonne = 
a tun (q.v.); ef. Fr. tonnelle = a round- -topped 
arbour, an alley with arched top.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A cask or similar vessel. 

*2. A funnel (q.v.). 

“Tn the midst of a and intricacy, as 
evident and certain, the pear as of cocks, 
pipes, tunnels, for transferring the vider from one 
vessel to another. "Paley: Nat. Theol., ch. xv. 

3. The shaft of a chimney; a flue, a 

chimney. 


“One great chimney, whose long capient thence 
The smoak forth threw.” Spenser: F. Q., II. ix. 29, 


4, A tunnel-net (q.v.). 

II. Technically : 

1. Engin. : A horizontal or slightly inclined 
gallery beneath the surface of the ground; 
generally used for an aqueduct or for the 
passage of a railway, roadway, or canal. In 
the construction of railroads it is frequently 
necessary to pierce the hills, so as to preserve 
a line of road as nearly level as practicable. 
The method of proceeding with tunnelling 
depends mainly upon the kind of material 
to be excavated. This having been generally 
ascertained by ee and trial shafts, the 
work is commenced by sinking the working 
shafts, which must be sufficiently capacious 
to admit readily of lowering men and mate- 
rials, raising the material excavated, fixing 
pumps, and also for starting the heading of 
the intended tunnel when the required depth 
is reached. Besides the trial and ae 
shafts, air-shafts are sunk for the purpose o 
effecting ventilation in the works below. 
Tunnels when not driven through solid rock 
have usually an arched roof, and are lined 
with brickwork or masonry. 

2. Mining: A level passage driven across 
the measures or at right angles to the veins 
which it is its object to reach. Thus distin- 
guished from the drift or gangway, which is 
led along the vein when reached by the tunnel. 


tunnel-borer, s. 

Engin.: A ram, operated by compressed 
air, for making excavations through rock. 

tunnel-head, s. The cylindrical chimne: BE 
at the top ; or, as it is often called, the mout 
of the blast-furnace. 


tunnel-kiln, s. 
Lime-burn, : A kiln in which lime is burnt 


by coal; as contradistinguished from a Flame 
kiln, in ‘which wood is used. 


tunnel-net, s. 
Fish.: A net with a wide mouth ae nar. 
rowing in its ae 
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tunnel—turbillion 


tunnel-shaft, tunnel-pit, s. 
Engin.: A shaft dug from a surface to meet 
a tunnel at a point between its ends 


tin’-nel, v.t. & i. [TUNNEL, 8.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To form cut or drive a tunnel through or 
under. 


2. To form like a tunnel; to hollow in 
length. 

3. To catch in tunnel-nets, 

B. Intrans. : To form, cut, or drive a tunnel ; 
as, To twnnel under the English channel. 


ttin’-ny, s. [Taynnus.] 

Ichthy. : Thynnus thynnus, the best known 
and most important species of its genus, 
abundant in the Mediterranean, and ranging 
to the south coast of England and Tasmania. 
Body thick, dark blue above, grayish beneath ; 
head large and conical, one-fifth the length of 
the body ; pectoral fin long, reaching nearly 
to end of dorsal, the spines of which are 
rather short; tail so widely forked as to be 
almost crescentic. Specimens ten feet long, 
and weighing 1,000 lbs., have heen taken, 
but fish of half that size are considered 
large. The flesh, which is pink, is highly 
esteemed, either fresh or preserved, and the 
tinned thon mariné finds a ready sale in Eng- 
land, where the fresh fish is not obtainable. 
Salted tunny, called salsamentum was much 
esteemed by the Romans (Mart., X. xlviii. 12). 
Tunny are usually captured in the Mediter- 
ranean in funnel-like nets, the fish entering 
the wide mouth, and being driven to the 
narrow end, where they are killed with lances 
and harpoons. The American Tunny, 7’. se- 
eundo-dorsalis, nearly black above, silvery 
on the sides, white beneath, and somewhat 
larger than the common species, is found on 
the coasts of New York and northwards to 
Nova Scotia. It is commercially important, 
not only as a food-fish, but for the oil it 
yields, twenty gallons being often obtained 
from a single fish. 


tip, s. [Prob. akin to top ; cf. Low Ger. twppen, 
toppen = to push, to butt.] A ram. 


“And it might be a tup's head, for they were in 
season.”—Scoté; Rob Roy, ch. xxiv. 


tup-man, s. One who breeds or deals in 
rams. 
tup, vt. &%. [Tup, s.] 


A. Transitive: 
1, To butt, asaram. (Prov.) 
2. To cover, as a ram. 
“An old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe.” Shakesp.: Othello, iL 
B. Intrans. : To butt, as a ram; to cover 
ewes. 
“‘ And while thy rams doe twp, thy ewes do twyn, 
Doe thou in peacefull shade (from men’s rude dyn) 
Adde pinyons to thy fame.” 
Browne. To Master W. Browne. 
tu’—-pa, s. [The name given by the Indians of 
Chili to a plant of the genus Tupa.] 


Bot.: A genus of Lobelew. Tall herbs or 
undershrubs, with irregular purple, scarlet, 
yellow, or greenish flowers. Tupa Fewillei, 
a Chili plant, yields a dangerous poison. The 
root is chewed to relieve toothache. 


tu-pai-a, s. [Latinised from Malay name.] 

Zool. : Ground-squirrel; the type-genus of 
Tupaiide (q.v.), with seven species; most 
abundant in the Malay Islands and Indo- 
Chinese countries, but one species is found in 
the Khasia Mountains and one in the Eastern 
Ghauts, near Madras. The species closely 
resemble each other in general appearance, 
differing chiefly in the size and the colour and 
length of the fur. Nearly all have long bushy 
tails like squirrels. 


tu-pai’-i-dza, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tupai(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Insectivora, with two 
genera, Tupata and Ptilocercus, to which 
some authorities add a third, Hylomys. 
Squirrel-like shrews, with bushy tails, par- 
tially arboreal, but also feeding on the ground 
and among low bushes. Patagium absent; 
limbs short and robust. They are especially 
Malayan, with outlying species in northern 
and continental India. 


2. Paleont.: Oxygomphus, from the Ter- 
tiary deposits of Germany, is believed to be- 
long to this family ; as is Omomys, from the 
Pliocene of the United States. 


tu’/-pé-1o, s. [Native Indian name.] 

Comm. : The wood of the trees of the genus 
Nyssa (q.v.) and the trees themselves. The 
wood is difficult to split, its fibres being much 
interwoven. It is of little value, 


til quo’-qué, phr. [Lat. = thou also.] An 
answer or argument in which the person as- 
sailed retorts with the same or a similar 
charge upon the assailant. Used also adjec- 
tively, as a tw quoque argument. 

tur, s. [Toor.] 

ti'-ra-cime, s. [Mod. Lat. turac(o); -ine 
(Chem.). | 

Chem.: A red pigment found in the wing- 

feathers of the Touracos. [CoryTHarix, Tou- 
RrAco.] It is extracted by means of dilute 
alkalis, from which it may be precipitated 
by acids. It differs from all other natural 
pigments in containing copper to the amount 
of 5°9 per cent., which cannot be separated 
without destroying the pigment. The spec- 
trum of turacine has two black absorption 
bands. 


ti-ra-ni’-ra, s. [Guianan name.] (See com- 
pound.) 


turanira-wood, s. 


Bot. & Comm.: The wood of the bastard 
bully-tree of Guiana, Bumelia retusa. 


Tu-ra-ni-an, a. [From Turan.] [ArRyaAn.] 
Philol.: A term applied to one of the great 
classes into which human speech has been 
divided, It is also called Altaic, Scythian, 
Agglutinate, and Polysynthetic. 


“The term Juranian must be confined to those 
Ugro-Altaic languages which, as it seems to me, have 
been proved by Schott and others to be related to one 
another (extending from Finland on the one side to 
Manchuria on the other).”—Sayce: Comparative Philo- 
logy, p. 21. 


ti/-ratt, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : The Hare Kangaroo (q.v.). 


turban, *tol-i-bant, * tu-li-bant, 
*tu-li-pant, * tur-band, * tur-bant, 
*tur-ban-to, *tur-ri-bant, *tur-bond, 
s. (Fr. turdant, turban, tolopan, turban, from 
Ital. twrbante = a turban, from Turk. tulbend, 
vulgar pron. of dulbend =a turban, from 
Pers. dulband, from Hind. dulband=a tur- 
band.) [Ture.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A wrapper worn round the head by 
Orientals. Turbans are an extremely ancient 
form of head-covering, and consist of long 
pieces—sometimes several yards—of fine linen, 
muslin, silk, taffeta, or fine woollen material, 
which is twisted and coiled round the head in 
a cushion-like form. They are worn by all 
classes, both indoors and out of doors. In 
Turkey, turbans vary in size and material 
according to the occupation, rank, or country 
of the wearer. Learned men affect a full, 
white turban ; the descendants of Muhammad 
always wear a dark green turban, and the 
Christians of Lebanon wear a gracefully folded 
white turban. Some of the Eastern peoples 
adopt striped, coloured silks, with fringes, 
placing several fezzes one over the other, mak- 
ing a cumbersome, conical mound, and round 
these they wrap silken scarves. In Turkey, 
the red fez, with a tassel of dark-blue silk, 
has been extensively adopted, especially among 
the upper classes and on the sea-coasts. In 
India, the use of the turban is being rapidly 
discontinued by the higher classes, who have 
adopted in its place a brimless cap, which is 
frequently enriched by embroidery of gold, 
silver, or silken threads on coloured velvet. 


“ And some had a piece of white or leather-coloured 
cloth wound about the h like a small turban, 
which our people thought more becoming.”—Cook: 
First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xx. 


* 2, A kind of head-dress worn by ladies. 
II. Zool.: The whole set of whorls of a 
shell. (Goodrich & Porter.) 


*turban-crowned, a. Wearinga turban. 


turban-shell, s. 
Zool.: A popular name in America for an 
echinus deprived of its spines. (Dana.) 


_turban-stone, s. A carved representa- 
tion of a turban, usually placed over tomb- 
stones in Mohammadan cemeteries. 


“A headstone which, if it is not the turban-stone 
that is usually found in Turkish tombs of modern 
date, is most singularly like it.”—Fergusson: Rude 
Stone Monuments, p. 404. 


* tiir’—band, s. 
tir’-baned, a. [Eng. turban ; -ed.] Wearing 


tur’-ban-léss, a. 


tur’-bar-y, *tur’-bar-ie, s. 


turban-top, s. 
Bot.: A popular name for a fungus of the 
genus Helvella. 


(TURBAN.] 


a turban. 
“Where Phidias toiled, the turbaned spoilers brood.” 
Praed ; Athens, 
[Eng. turban ; -less.] De- 
stitute of or not wearing a turban. 


“‘Then we saw a vision of a brown turbanless head 
at the back of the verandah,"—VField, Oct. 15, 1887. 


[Low Lat. 
turbaria.] [Turr, s.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: A place where turf is dug. 
“The animal is undoubtedly found in the twrbaries 
of Britain."—Dawkins: Karly Man in Britain, ch. viii. 
2. Law : The right of digging turf on another 
man’s land. 


“Common of turbary is a liberty of digging turf 
el atother man’s ground. '—Blackstone - Comment., 
. ii, ch. 


tur -bél-lar’-i-a, s. pl. |Mod. Lat., from 
turbo (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: An order of Platelminthes; flat 
worms of low organization, ribbon-shaped, 
leaf-shaped, oval, broad, or long, inhabiting 
fresh or salt water, or damp localities on land. 
The smallest are not larger than some of the 
Infusoria, which they approach in appearance, 
while the largest are many feet long. Only 
one genus, Alaurina, is divided into distinct 
segments, and the outer surface of the body 
is everywhere beset with vibratile cilia. The 
aperture of the mouth is sometimes situated 
at the anterior end of the body, sometimes in 
the middle, or towards the posterior end of its 
ventral face. In many the oral aperture is 
surrounded by a flexible muscular lip, which 
sometimes takes the form of a protrusile 
proboscis. All have water-vessels, opening 
externally by ciliated pores, and pseud-hemal 
vessels ; most possess eyes, and some have 
auditory sacs. Some are moncecious, and 
others dicecious ; in most the embryo passes 
by insensible gradations into the form of the 
adult, but some undergo a remarkable meta- 
morphosis. The Turbellaria are variously 
divided by different authors. Huxley divides 
them into Aprocta (having no anal aperture) 
and Proctucha (having an analaperture). The 
first group contains the Rhabdocela and 
Dendroccela of other authors; the second is 
Couae to the Rhynchoceela or Nemertea 
q.v.). 


tur-bél-lar’-i-_an, s. &@. [Turpevvaria.] 


A. As subst. ; Any individual of the Turbel- 
laria (q.v.). 


B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Turbel- 
laria (q.v.). 

turbellarian-worms, s. pl. 

Zool. : The Turbellaria (q.v.). 


tur’-béth, s. [Turrera.] 


tur’-bid, *tur-bide, a. [Lat. turbidus, 
from turbo=to disturb; Sp. turbido; Ital. 
torbido.] 
1. Having the lees disturbed ; hence, muddy, 
discoloured, thick, not clear; foul with ex 
traneous matter. 


“ Whither, thou turbid wave? 
Whither, with so much haste?” 
Longfellow ; The Wave, 


2. Vexed, unquiet, disturbed. 


“T had divers fits of melancholy, and such turdi@ 
intervals that use to attend close prisoners.”—Howell > 
Letters, bk. ii., let. 30, 


* tur-bid’-i-ty, s. [Eng. turbid; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being turbid ; turbidness. 


tur’-bid-ly, adv. (Eng. turbid; -ly.] 
1. Ina turbid manner; muddily. 
*2, Proudly, haughtily. : 


“A person of small merit is anxiously jealous of 
imputations on his honour, because he knows his title 
is weak; one of great merit turbialy resents them, 
because he knows his title is strong."— Young: Esti- 
mation of Human Life. 


tur’-bid-néss, s. [Eng. turbid ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being turbid ; muddiness, 
thickness. 


*tir-bil’-lidn (li as y), s. [Fr. tourbillon, 
dimin. from Lat. turbo, genit. turbinis =a 
whirlwind.] A vortex, a whirl. 

“ Bach of them is asun, moving on its own axis, in 


the centre of its own vortex or turbillion,”—Steele: 
Spectator, No, 472. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


turbinaceous—Turcoman 
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* tiir-bin-@’-cé-oiis (or ceous as shits), a. 
{Low Lat. twrba = turf.] Of or pertaining to 
peat or turf; turfy, peaty. 


“ The real turbinaceous flavour.”—Scott : St. Ronan’s 
Well, i, 226. 


tur-bin-ate, tur’-bin-at-ed, «a.  [Lat. 
turbo, genit. turbinis = a whirlwind, a top.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
7 1, Shaped like a whipping-top. 
2. Whirling in the manner of a top. 


2 “Let mechanism here make an experiment of its 
wer, and produce a spiral and turbinated motion of 
e whole moved body without an external director.” 

—Bentley ;: Sermon 4. 


IL. Technically : 

1, Bot.: Having the figure of a top. [Top- 
SHAPED. |} 

2. Zool.: Resembling the shell of Turbo 
q.v.) ; spirally conical, with a round base. 


“An irregular contortion of a turbinated shell, 
which common eyes pass unregarded, will ten times 
treble its price in the imagination of philosophers.”— 
Idler, No. 56, 


turbinated-bones, s. yl. 

Anat.: Spongy bones, having many air 
cavities, so as to give them a spongy appear- 
ance. They are found in the interior of the 
nose, have an oblong figure, sharp at the 

int, and constitute the superior and in- 
ferior parts of the ethmoid bone. 


*tur-bin-ate, v.i. [(Turpinates, a.] To re- 
volve like a top ; to spin, to whirl. 


 “tir-bin-a’-tion, s. [TuRBINATE, v.] The 
act or state of spinning or whirling like a top. 


a “They had a most perfect acquiescence im that their 
; turbination,”—Allestree : Sermons, pt. i., p. 124. 


tir’-bine, s. (Lat. turbo, genit. turbinis=a 
whirlwind, a top.] 

Mech.: A term formerly confined to horizon- 
tal water-wheels, the revolution of which is due 
to the pressure derived from falling water, but 

_ now applied generally to any wheel driven by 
water escaping through small orifices subject 
to such pressure. The turbine was invented 
by Fourneyron in 1823, and the first one 
was made in 1827. In the original form 
the water enters at the centre, and, diverging 
from it in every direction, then enters all the 

‘buckets simultaneously, and passes off at the 
external circumference of the wheel. The 

_ pressure with which the water acts on the 

uckets of the revolving wheel is in propor- 
tion to the vertical column of water, or 
height of the fall, and it is conducted into 
these buckets by fixed curved girders secured 
mpon a platform within the circle of the re- 
wolving part of the machine. The efflux of 
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_ the water is regulated by a hollow cylindrical 
sluice, to which stops are fixed, which act 
_ together between the guides, and are raised 
_ -or lowered by screws that communicate with 
‘@ governor, so that the opening of the sluice 
and stops may be enlarged or reduced in pro- 
portion as the velocity of the wheel requires 
to be accelerated or retarded. The varieties 
_ of the turbine are very numerous, In the 
central discharge turbine the buckets expose 
_ their concavities outward to receive the im- 

‘pact of the water from the surrounding 
thutes. In the Jonval turbine the water is 
ceived above and the discharge is down- 
ard, that is, parallel to the axis of rotation. 
the other forms the water is introduced at 
e outside and takes a curved course, dis- 
harging downward ; or, being introduced 
om the centre, is curved downward; or a 


from a series of chutes, so that one or more 
wheels may be used, as expedient. The axis 
may be horizontal, or, the axis being vertical, 
the water may be received from below. Tur- 
bines are divided into high and low pressure, 
the former being relatively small, revolving 
at a high rate and driven by elevated heads of 
water. The low pressure turbines are rela- 
tively larger, contain a larger volume, and 
run at a slower rate. In the Black Forest, 
turbines are running with heads of seventy- 
two and 354 feet, and having diameters of 
twenty and thirteen inches respectively. 
Low pressure turbines are doing good duty 
with large volumes of water having only 
nine inches head. 


tur-bi-nél-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. turbo (q.v.).] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Muricide, 
with seventy recent species, widely distributed 
in tropical and sub-tropical regions. Shell 
thick, spire short; columella with several 
transverse folds ; operculum claw-shaped. 
([SHANK-SHELL.] Fossil species, seventy, from 
the Miocene onward. 


tur-bin’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. twrbo, genit. 
turbin(is); Lat. fem pl. adj. suff. -id@w.} 

1, Zool: A family of Holostomatous Gas- 
teropoda, with several genera, feeding on sea- 
weed, and widely distributed, mostly in 
tropical and sub-tropical seas. Shell spiral, 
turbinated, or pyramidal; operculum calca- 
reous and paucispiral, or horny and multi- 
spiral. Animal with a short proboscis, eyes 
at the outer base of long and slender tentacles, 
head and sides bordered by fringed lobes and 
filaments. The shells of nearly all the species 
are brilliantly pearly when the epidermis and 
outer layer are removed, and in this state 
many are used for ornamental purposes. 


2, Paleont. : The family is of high antiquity, 
dating back to the Lower Silurian, [TuRso, 2.] 


* tir’-bin-ite, * tur’-bite, s. [Lat. turbo, 
genit. turbin(is) ; suff. -ite.] A fossil turbo. 


tur-bin-o'-li-a, s. [From Lat. turbineus = 
cone-shaped. ] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Turbinolide 
(q.v.). Corallum simple and conical, with a 
styliform columella, but without pali; coste 
very prominent, spaces between them marked 
with rows of dimples, which look like per- 
forations, but do not penetrate to the visceral 
chamber. Most of the species are fossil, and 
are characteristic of the Eocene. 


tur-bin-0'-li-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tur- 
binol(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Aporosa, 
with numerous genera. Corallum simple or 
compound, but never possessing a ccenen- 
chyma; septa well developed, usually regu- 
larly granulated on the two sides, but their 
free edges not denticulated ; interseptal loculi 
open and free from dissepiments or synap- 

. ticule ; coste well-marked and straight ; wall 
imperforate. The family appears first in the 
Lias, has numerous representatives in the 
Chalk, and attains its maximum in the Eocene, 
after which it begins to decline. 


tur-bin-6-li’—nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tur- 
binol(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool. & Paleont. : The typical sub-family of 
Turbinolide. Hard parts consisting simply 
of the cup, the wall, the sept, and the costz. 
The recent species often live on the bed of the 
deep sea, 


tur’-bit (1), s. (Prob. a corrupt. of Dut. 
kortbek = short-beak.] A variety of the pigeon, 
remarkable for its short beak. The head is 
flat and the feathers on the breast spread both 
ways. 


* tir’-bit (2), s. [ToRBor.] 
*ttr-bite, s. [Tursriz,)} 
tir-bith, s. [(Turrera.] 


tur’-bo, s. (Lat. =any violent circular mo- 
tion, a whipping-top.] 

1, Zool. : The type-genus of Turbinide (q.v.), 
with numerous species, all natives of tropical 
seas. Shell with solid convex whorls tapering 
to an apex, often with furrows or tubercles, 
aperture large and rounded, shell pearly 
within; operculum shelly and solid, callous 
outside, and smooth, poe or variously 
mamunillated, internally horny and pauci- 
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spiral; in some species {t resembles tufa de- 
posited by a petrifying spring. Animal with 
pectinated head lobes. 

2. Paleont.: A great number of fossil 
species have been described, commencing in 
the Lower Silurian, but there is considerable 
doubt as to the true position of many of the 
older forms, (Nicholson.) 


tiir’-bot, * tiir’-bat, * tir’-bét, *tur-bote, 
* tur’-but, s. [Fr. turbot, from Lat. turbo = 
a whipping-top, a spindle, a reel, from its 
rhomboidal shape. Cf. Lat. rhombus=(1) a 
circle, (2) a turbot; Low Lat. turbo = a tur- 
bot; Irish turbit =a turbot, a rhomboid ; 
Gael. turbard ; Welsh torbwt.)} 

Ichthy. : Rhombus maximus, the most highly 
valued of the Pleuronectide, or Flat-fishes, 
for the table. The Turbot is a broad fish, 
scaleless, with numerous flattened, conical 
tubercles on the upper side ; the lower eye is 
a little in front of the upper eye, and the 
lateral line makes a semicircular curve above 
the pectoral fin. In colour it varies from 
gray to brown, often with spots of a darker 
hue. Turbot are migratory fish, travelling in 
companies where the bottom is sandy. They 
feed chiefly on small fish, crabs, and shell- 
fish ; but the bait used is always some fish of 
bright colour and tenacious of life, for, though 
turbot are very voracious, they will never 
touch a bait that is not perfectly fresh. This 
species is wanting on the coast of the United 
States, A. maculatus being the only American 
representative of the genus. It is found on 
the coasts of New York and New England, 
but is of little value for food from its extreme 
thinness of body, which has gained it the 
popular name of “ window pane.” It is rarely 
over a pound in weight. On the English 
coasts turbot usually weigh from five to ten 
pounds, though large fish range to twenty-five 
pounds, and one of double that weight is on 
record as having been taken near Plymouth, 
The Turbot was known and prized by the 
Romans, and the fourth satire of Juvenal cele- 
brates the fact that Domitian convoked the 
Senate to decide how a monster turbot that 
had been brought to him should be cooked 
(cf. Mart. xiii. 81). 


tur’-bu-lenge, tur’-bu-len-cy, s [Fr 
turbulence, from Lat. turbulentia, from tur 
bulentus = turbulent (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being turbulent; a state of disorder, 
tumult, or agitation; tumultuousness, dis- 
order, commotion, agitation. 


“Since the turbulency of these times, the same 
moderation shines in you.”—Howell. Letters, bk. i, 
et, 54, 


tur-—bu-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. turbulentus, 
from turbo=to disturb; turba =a crowd; 
Sp. & Port. twrbulento ; Ital. turbolento.] 
1, Disturbed, tumultuous, rough, wild. 


“*Tt hath been a turbulent and stormy night.” 
Shakesp. ; Perictes, iii. % 


2. Restless, unquiet; disposed to insubor- 
dination and disorder ; riotous, wild, rough, 
disorderly. 


“An ally of so acrimonious and turbulent a spirit.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


* 3, Producing commotion, agitation, dis- 
order, or confusion. 

‘* Nor envied them the grape, 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes,” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 552. 

turbulent-school, s. 

Literature: A name sometimes given to 
certain German novelists who wrote between 
1780 and 1800 in the style of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
laying their scenes chiefly in the feudal 
ages. The best known are Cramer, Spiers, 
Schlenkert, and Veit Weber. 


tiir’-bu-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. turbulent; -ly.] 
Ina turbulent manner ; with violent agitation; 
tumultuously, refractorily. 
“Tn sorrow’s tempest turbulently tost.” 
Smart ; Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 
Ture-ism, s. [Eng. Turk; -ism.] The re 
Heron, manners, character, or the like, of the 
urks, 


“That irreparable damage to Chale peniaee which 
Turcism and infidelity have gotten so much ground.” 
—Clarendon; Religion & Policy, ch. x. 


Tfr’-co, s. [TurK.] The name given by the 
French to the Arab tirailleurs or sharpshooters 
in their army : 


* tir’-cOis, s. [TurQquolsE.] 
Tir’-cd-mAn, s. [TurKomaN.] 


/ 


pOut, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =£ 
shan. -tion, ~sion = shin; -flon, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, dle, éc. = bel, de 
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Tir’ -cd-phil, Tir’-k6-phile, s. _[Eng. 
Turk, and Gr. diréw (philed) = to love.] One 
who is on the side of the Turks in their efforts 
to keep the Slavonic Christians under their 
domination. 


“There are not two opinions on the subject even 
among the most enthusiastic Turkophiles.”"—Times, 
June 16, 1876. 


Tir’-co-phil-ism, s. [Eng. Turcophil ; -ism.] 
The views or feélings of a Turcophil (q.v.). 


“Free from the exaggerated ... Turcophilism of 
England in 1877." —Atheneum, Feb. 10, 1887. 


turd, *toord, s. [A.8. tord.] 
dung. 
‘* And he answeringe seide to him, Lord, suffre also 
this yeer: til the while I delue aboute, and sende 
toordis.”—Wycliffe: Luke xiii. 


tir-di-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. twrd(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: Thrushes ; a family of Passeres or 
of Turdiformes, almost universally distributed. 
Bill rather strong, sides somewhat compressed ; 
wings long; tail moderate. The family is of 
uncertain extent, varying greatly in different 
classifications. Wallace makes it consist of 
twenty-one genera, containing 205 species, 
while other authorities divide it into two 
sub-families (Turdine and Sylviine), which 
are by many considered to be entitled to rank 
as families, 


tir’-di-for-még, s. pl. 

(q.v.), and forma = form. ] 

Ornith, : Thrush-like Birds; a sub-order of 
Acromyodi, or Singing Birds [PassEREs], 
chiefly from the eastern hemisphere. Their 
distinguishing characteristic is the presence 
of ten primary feathers in the wing, the first 
of which is inarkedly reduced in size. The 
sub-order is divided into two groups, Colio- 
morphe (Crow-like Passeres) and Cichlo- 
morphe (Thrush-like Passeres). 


tur-di’-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. twrd(us) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.) © 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Turdide (q.v.), 
containing Turdus and closely allied genera, 
The plumage is completely moulted in the 
first autumn before migration, so that the 
young in their first winter plumage differ very 
slightly from adults. Bill as long as head ; 
nostrils open, in small groove; wings with 
first quills very short; tail long and broad ; 
tarsi long, outer toe longer than inner, united 
to middle at base, hind toe long and strong. 


tir’-dis, s. [Lat.] 

Ornith.: The type-genus of Turdide (q.v.), 
whose species are universally distributed. 
They abound in the Palearctic, Oriental, and 
Neotropical regions, are less plentiful in the 
Nearctic and Ethiopian, and very scarce in 
the Australian region. Bill moderate, straight, 
convex above ; point of upper mandible com- 
pressed, notched, and slightly decurved ; gape 
with a few hairs ; nostrils basal, lateral, oval, 

artly closed Ly a membrane ; wings with the 

st feather very short, second shorter than 
the third or fourth, which are usually the 
longest ; tarsus longer than middle toe, outer 
toe connected with middle toe at base. The 
ben has a number of representatives in the 

nited States, some known as Thrushes, others 
by other titles. Chief among them is the 
Wood Thrush (7. mustelinus), a favorite singer. 
All the Thrushes are esteemed as game birds. 


tu-reén’, * tér-reen’, * tér_rine’, s. [Fr. 
terrine =an earthen pan, as if from Lat. ter- 
rinus = earthen, from terra = earth.) A large, 
deep vessel for holding soup or other liquid 
food at table. f 
“ At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen, 
At the bottom was tripe in a swinging tureen.” 
Goldsmith: The Haunch of Venison, 
turf, *torf, *turfe, *tyrf (pl. turfs, 
*turfes, *turves), s. [A.S. turf (dat. tyrf) 
= turf, cogn. with Dut. turf= peat; Icel. 
torf =a turf, sod, peat; Dan. torv ; Sw. torf; 
O. H. Ger. zurba; Ger. torf; Fr. tourbe ; 
Sanse. darbha =a kind of grass.] 

1. The surface or sward of grass lands, con- 
sisting of earth or mould filled with the roots 
of grass and other small plants, so as to 
adhere and form a kind of mat; a piece of 
earth covered with grass, or such a piece torn 
or dug from the ground ; a sod. 


“To preserve it with turfe and mosse against the 
es ae rain and cold."—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. 
eh, xiv. ' 


2. A kind of blackish, fibrous, peaty sub- 


Excrement, 


(Mod. Lat. twrdus 


Turcophil--Turin 


stance, cut from the surface of the ground 
and used as fuel; peat (q.v.). 

J (1) On the turf: Making one’s living by 
running or betting on race-horses. 

(2) The turf: The race-course; hence, the 
occupation or profession of horse-racing. 


turf-ant, s. 
Entom.: Formica flava, the Common Yellow 
Ant of Britain. 


turf-built, a. 
urf, 


turf-clad, a. 
“The tw7f-clad heap of mould which covers the 
poor man's grave."—Anox: Essays, No. 93. 


turf-cutter, s. A paring-plough. 


turf-drain, s. A kind of pipe-drain con- 
structed with turfs cut from the surface of 
the soil. 


turf-hedge, s. 
Husbandry : A bank around a field, made of 
turfs or sods. 


turf-hog, s. 

Zool. : Sus palustris. The English name is 
a translation of the German Tor/fschwein of 
Riitimeyer. There appear to have been two 
races—one wild and one domestic. Remains 
are found in the Swiss Lake Dwellings. 


“Tt is, therefore, very probable that it [the common 
hog] was domesticated in the same region as the dog 
a ee turf-hog.”—Dawkins : Harly Man in Britain, 
ch, viii. 


turf-house, s. A hovel made of sods. 


turf-knife, s. An implement for tracing 
“out the sides of drains, trenches, &c. It has a 
scimitar-like blade, with a tread for the foot, 
and a bent handle. 


turf-moss, s. 
or boggy land. 


turf-plough, s. A plough adapted to 
remove the sods from the surface of the 
ground preparatory to deep ploughing, or for 
destroying grubs, &c. 


turf-sheep, s. <A small sheep of the 
Stone period. (Rossiter.) 


turf-spade, s. <A spade for paring turfs 
or sods. 


turf, v.t. [Turr, s.] To cover or line with 
turfs or sods. 


“ After you have new turfed the banks,.”—Search: 
Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. iL, ch. iv. 


*turf’-en, a. [Eng. turf; -en.] 
turf; covered with turf; turfy. 


turf’-i-néss, s. (Eng. turfy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being turfy. 


turf’-ing, pr. par. ora. [TuRF, v.] 


turfing-iron, s. A spade for cutting 
sods. 


turfing-spade, s. 


tiirf’-ite, s. [Eng. turf; -ite.] A votary of 
the turf; one devoted to or making a living 
by horse-racing. 

“The modern turyite, to use a common but by no 
means elegant expression, has quite enough to do to 
keep himself posted in the most recent doings of the 
horses of to-day.”—Field, July 16, 1887. 


turf /_man, s. One professionally interested 
in or identified with the turf; a turfite. 


turf’-léss, a. [Eng. turf; -less.] Destitute 
of turf. 


turf’-y, * turf-fie, a. [Eng. turf; -y.] 

1, Abounding in or covered with turf or 
short grass ; turfed. 

“Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep.” 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 

2. Having the qualities, nature, or appear- 
ance of turf ; turf-like. 

3. Pertaining to, or connected with the 
turf or horse-racing; characteristic of the 
turf or horse-racing. 


Formed or composed of 


Covered with turf. 


A tract of turfy, mossy, 


Made of 


A turf-spade (q,v.). 


tur-gén'-i-a, s. (Lat. turgeo=to swell, re- 
ferring to the fruit. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Umbellifere, now reduced 
to a sub-genus of Caucalis, having the 
secondary ridges with two or three rows of 
spreading spines. No wild British species 
but Caucalis latifolia is a colonist or alien. 


*tur’-gent, a. [Lat. turgens, genit. turgentis, 
pr. par. of ¢wrgeo = to swell.] 


1. Swelling, swollen, tumid; rising into 9 
tumour or puffy state. 
“Perfection breathes 
White o'er the turgent film the liying dew,” 
Thomson: Autumn, 691, 
2. Tumid, turgid, inflated, bombastic, pomp. 
ous. 
“ After all, be recom 
honoured for his goo 
Melan. (Pref.) 


nsed with turgent titles, 
service.”— Burton: Anat. 


* tir-gés¢e’, v.i. [Lat. turgesco, incept. of 
turgeo=to swell.] To become turgid; to 
swell, to inflate. 


{ tiir-£és'-cence, + tir-gés'-cen-¢y, 2 
[Lat. turgescens, pr. par. of turgesco.] [TuR- 
GESCE. ] 

1. The act or state of swelling ; the state of 
becoming swollen, 


“The instant turgescence is not to be taken off, but 
by medicines of a higher nature.”"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii., ch. vii. 

2, Empty pompousness ; bombast, inflation, 
turgidity. 


t tir-gés’-cent, a. [Lat. turgescens, pr. par 
of turgesco.}) Growing turgid or inflated ; 
swelling. 


tur’-gid, a. (Lat. turgidus, from turgeo = to 
swell.) 

1. Swelled, swollen, bloated, inflated, or 
distended beyond its natural state by some 
internal agent or expansive force. (Often 
applied to an enlarged part of the body.) Im 
botany, slightly swelling. 

“The turgid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liquor.” Philips ; Cider. 
2. Tumid, pompous, inflated, boinbastic, 
“ That turns to ridicule the turgid speech 
And stately tone of moralists.” " 
Cowper ; Task, v. 689. 
* tur-gid'-i-ty, s. [Eng. turgid ; -ity.] 

1, The quality or state of being turgid or 
swollen ; tumidness. 

“The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulness, slow- 
ness of ee vertigos, weakness, weariness, and tw. 
gidity of the eyes.”"—Arbuthnot : On Diet, ch. iii, 

2. Hollow magnificence; pompousness,. 
bombast. 


“A simple, clear, harmonious style; which, taken, 
as a model, may be followed without leading the novi- 
ciate either into turgidity or obscurity,”—Cumber- 
land ; Memoirs, ii. 262, 


tur’-gid-ly, adv. [Eng. turgid; -ly.]) Ina 
turgid manner; with swelling or empty 
pomp; pompously, bombastically. 


tur’-sgid-néss, s. (Eng. turgid; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being turgi 
swollen, or distended beyond the natur: 
state by some internal force or agent; dis. 
tension. 

2. Hollow magnificence ; 
bombast, turgidity. 

“The turgidness of a young scribbler might please 


his magnificent spirit always upon the stilts.”— War. 
burton. To Hurd, let. 96. 


pompousness, 


* tur’-éid-ois, a. [Lat. turgidus = turgid 
(q.v.).] Turgid, swollen. 


tur’-gite, s. [After the Turginsk copper- 
mine, near Bogoslovsk, Urals, where first ob- 
served ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A common iron ore frequently mis- 
taken for limonite, to which it bears a strong 
resemblance. Occurs in fibrous masses, some- 
times botryoidal and stalactitic, also earthy. 
Hardness, 5 to 6; sp. gr. varying according to 
texture, but ranging between 3°56 and 4°681 ; 
lustre, submetallic and satiny when seen at 
right angles to the fibres, also dull in the 
earthy varieties; colour, reddish-black to. 
dark-red; streak, red; opaque. Compos.: 
sesquioxide of iron, 94°7; water, 5°3= 100, 
which yields the formula 2Fe203,HO. Found 
frequently associated with limonite, but is 
pre to be distinguished by the colour of its 
streak. 


Ti-rin’,, s. (Lat. Torino.) 
Geog. : A city of northern Italy, capital of 
Piedmont, and the former kingdom of Sardinia, 
which developed into that of Italy 


Turin-nut, s. 

Geol. : A familiar name for a fossil fruit, re- 
sembling a walnut in appearance, found in 
the Newer Tertiary deposits near Turin. The 
ligneous envelope has perished, but the form of 
the surface and that of the enclosed kernel are 
preserved in the cale spar in which it occurs. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #2, o=¢; ey=a; qu=kw, 
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tiir-i-6, s. [Lat. = a shoot, a sprout, a 
tendril.) 

Bot. : A shoot covered with seales upon its 
first appearance, as in the Asparagus. 


tir-i-6-nif’-ér-otis, a. [Mod. Lat. turio, 
genit. twrionis ; Lat. fero = to bear, and Eng. 

suff. -ous.] 
Bot, ; Producing turios. 


Tirk, s. (Fr. Ture, from Pers. Twrk=a Turk.] 
1, A native or inhabitant of Turkey. 
+2. Often used by the early writers as 
nonymous with Mohammadan, though the 
Turks constitute but one section of the Mus- 
sulman world, 

“Tt is no good reason for a man’s religion that he 
was born and brought up in it; for then a Twrk would 
have as much reason to be a Twrk asa Christian to be 
a Christian.’—Chillingworth ; Religion of Protestants, 
pt. i., ch. fi, 

] In this sense it occurs in the Liturgy. 
om e ayer for all “Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and Hereticks,” in the third collect for Good 

_ Friday, is intended to embrace all who are 
not Christians. 
4 Applied to a troublesome destructive 
iefly in the expression: a young turk. 
Ad * To turn Turk ; To undergo a complete 
change for the worse, 
“Tf the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2, 
 Turk’s cap, Turk’s cap lily, s. 
Bot. & Hort.: (1) Melocactus communis; (2) 
Lilium Martagon {[Marragon]; (8) Aconitum 
Napellus. [Acontre.] 


 Turk’s head, s. 
1, Bot. : Melocactus communis. 


2. Naut.: An ornamental knot, like a tur- 
ban, worked on to a rope. 


8. A long broom for sweeping ceilings, &c. 


“ He saw a great Turk's head poked up at his own.” 
—Lytton: My Novel, bk. x., ch. xx. 


* Turk’s turban, s. 
Bot.: A plant of the genus Ranunculus. 
_ (Goodrich.) 


=  Tiir’-keis, a. &s. (Fr. turquoise], 
A. As adj. : Turkish. 
B. As subst. : A turquoise (q.v.). 


‘*tirk’-en, vt. (O. Fr. torquer=to twist ; 
ebgal = violent; Lat. torqueo= to twist. j | 
or turn or twist about. 


‘ “They are not either articles of his own lately 
vised, or the old Remy turkened,"—Rogers: On 
irty-nine Articles, p. 24. 


*Tirk-Sss, s. [Eng. Turk; -ess.] A female 
Turk. | 


“ Give her the crown, J'urkess.” 
Marlowe : 1 Tamburlaine, iii. 3. 


— tur’-key, * Tur’-kie, * Tur- 

(Fr. Turquie = Turkey, from Ture 
=a Minti. v.).] 

1. Geog. (Of the form Turkey): An empire in 
he south-east of Europe and south-west of 


(Turt0.] 


_ Asia. 
2. Ornith. (Of the form turkey): Any species 
of the genus Meleagris (q.v.). It arose from 
the misconception that these birds, which 
were first introduced into England about 
As4l, came from Turkey, instead of from 
‘ica, as was really the case. They are 
e largest of the gcd Birds, and for that 
ave been domesticated for a great 
ngth of time. All the species have the head 
ed, with wattles or folds of bright naked 
which becomes much more brilliant 
hen the bird is excited or angry, and a 
is tuft of long hair on the breast. The 
mage is always more or less metallic. The 
Common Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo, is brown- 
sh-yellow on the upper parts of the body, 
d each feather has a broad resplendent 
ek edge, hinder portions of the back- 
athers and tail-coverts dark reddish-brown, 
ped with green and black ; breast yellow- 
h-b , darkest Roms ‘belly « grt ag 
( “uray rum ers pale blac 
a darker edge; fore parts of head an 
1 aa sky blue, warts on face bright 
They often weigh from twenty to sixty 
, and measure at least three feet: in 
; but the wild birds are much finer 
th he ceed, gence which, contrary 
generated under the 
They are eae and inhabit 
tion of America, feeding 
&c. The domes- 


ticated birds may be seen in every farm-yard, 
and large numbers are bred and fattened for 
table use, it being the favorite bird for Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving feasts in the United 
States. The Ocellated Turkey, M. ocellata, a very 
fine and brilliantly-colored species, having eye- 
like markings on the tail-feathers and upper 
wing-coverts, is found in Honduras and Yu- 
catan, The other species, M. mexicana, from 
Central America, Mexico, and the table-lands 
of the Rocky Mountains, closely resembles 
M. gallopavo, and is popularly known as the 
Mexican Turkey. 


Turkey-berries, s. pl. 
Bot. : The berries of various species of Rham- 
nus, used for dyeing. [AVIGNON-BERRY.] 


Turkey berry tree, s. 

Bot. : Cordia Collococca, a tree about thirty 
feet high, with green tlowers, growing ‘in 
Jamaica, 


turkey-bird, s. 

Ornith.: A local name for the Wryneck 
(q.v.), probably from its habit of ruffling its 
feathers when disturbed or captured. 


turkey-blossom, s. 


Bot.: The West Indian name of Tribulus 
cistoides, a species with yellow flowers. 


turkey-buzzard, turkey-vu.ture, s. 

Ornith.: Rhinogryphus (+ Cathartes) aura, 
(Rutnoerypuus.] Like the other Vultures, 
they feed on carrion, but their habits vary 
somewhat with locality: in the southern 
United States they act as scavengers in the 
towns, in Guatemala and throughout South 
America they are not seen in oe but occur 
in pairs only in the forests. 


“The popular name of Turkey- hime is given to 
the bird on account of its resemblance to the common 
turkey, and many a new comer has found himself an 
object of derision because he has shot an Aura Vul- 
ture, taking it for a turkey.”—J. G. Wood; Explan. 
Index to Waterton's Wanderings. 


Turkey-carpet, s. A carpet formed of 
a chain and weft of strong linen yarn and 
tufts of worsted tied into the fabric in the 
course of manufacture, 


turkey-cock, *turkie-cock, *turky- 


cocke, s. 

1. Lit. & Ornith. ; A male turkey. 

2. Fig. : Used as representative of foolish 
vanity and pride. 

“ Here he comes, swelling like a twrkey-cock,” 
Shakesp, : Henry V., v. 1, 

Turkey Company, s. pl. A company 
instituted by charter received from Queen 
Elizabeth in 1579. Called also the Levant 
Company. 


turkey - feather, turkey -feather 
laver, 8. 

Bot.: A book name for Padina Pavonia. 
[PADINA. i] 


turkey-hen flower, s. 
Bot. : Fritillaria Meleagris. 


Turkey-hone, s. The same as ToRKEY- 
STONE (q.V.). 


Turkey-oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus Cerris; common in the south- 
east of Europe. It ‘has deciduous, short- 
stalked leaves, oblong, deeply and unequally 
pinnatifid. 


turkey-pod, s. 
Bot.: Sisymbriwm Thalianwm. 
Withering. (Britten & Holland.) 


Turkey-red, s. 

Chem.: One of the most beautiful and most 
durable colours which has yet been produced 
on cotton. It is obtained from madder by a 
very complicated process, the theory of which 
is not perfectly understood. The four most 
essential operations are: thorough washing 
of the unbleached calico, impregnating it 
with an oily soap, mordanting with alumina, 
and immersing in a decoction of madder con- 
taining chalk and bullock’s blood. 


turkey-slate, s. The same as TuRKEY- 
STONE (q.V.). 
Turkey-sponge, & 
ein : Euspongia officinalis, etn 8.5 
Turkey-stone, s. 


Geol. : Novacullig 8 (a. v.). Called also Whet- 
‘stone ~ or Whi 


Named by 


* tir’-kis, s 
* tur’-kis, v.t. 


Turk’-ish, a. & s. 


*Tirk-ish-1y, adv. 


Turk’-man, s. 
Tuar’-ko, s. 
* tur-kois, s. 
Tair-kd-man, s. 


Tur’-ko-phile, s. 
* tur’-ky, s. 
Tur’-lu-pins, 


turkey-vulture, s. The sameas TURKEY- 
BUZZARD (q.V.). 


* Turkey-wheat, s. 
corn. 


“We saw a great many fields of Indian corn, which 
goes by the name of turkey-wheat,”—Smollett ¢ France 
& Italy, let. viii, 


Maize or Indian 


(TURQUOISE. ] 


(O. Fr. torquer=to twist.] 
(TurKEN.] To twist, to alter. 
“He taketh the same sentence out of Esay (some 
what turkised) for his poesie as well as the rest."— 
Bancroft : Survey of Pretended Holy Discipline, p. & 


[Eng. Turk ; -ish.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Turkey or 


the Turks. 


B. As subst.: The language spoken by the 
Turks, the Osmauli, 


Turkish-bath, s. A hot air bath, the 
temperature varying from 116° to 165°, The 
patient may remain in the calidarium from 
forty minutes to an hour. The bath must be 
taken before a meal, when the stomach is 
empty, and should be avoided altogether 
when fatty degeneration of the heart or 
vessels, or when tendencies towards vertigo 
or syncope exist. A Turkish bath clears the 
pores of the skin, rendering the latter healthy, 
induces free perspiration, eliminates noxious 
matters from the blood, increases the force 
and rapidity of the circulation, and imparts 
a sense of elasticity and vigour to the system. 
It is useful in many cutaneous affections, as 
gout and rheumatism, in albuminuria, neur- 
algia, &c. The Turkish bath has been intro- 
duced into most of our cities. 


Turkish-dog, s. 

Zool.: A variety of Canis familiarts, from 
hot climates, and distinguished by want of 
hair and diseased teeth, which the animals 
lose at an early age. Buffon imagined that 
the race sprang from European dogs, which 
had been taken from a temperate climate to 
one considerably hotter, and there acquired 
some cutaneous disease. 

Turkish-grayhound, s. 

Zool.; A small-sized dog, somewhat resem- 
bling an English grayhound in shape, but 
entirely hairless, or with only a few hairs on 
the tail. Itis of no value as a sporting dog, 
but makes a faithful and affectionate pet. 

Turkish-hemidactyle, s. 

Zool.: Hemidactylus verruculatus, a Gecko 


from the hotter districts near the iied idea 
nean Sea, 


Turkish-saddle, s, 
Turkish-tobacco, s. 
Bot. : Nicotiana rustica, 


(Eng. Twrkish ; 
In the manner of the Turks ; like a Turk, 


[SELLA-TURCIOA,] 


ly.) 


Turk’-ish-néss, * Turk-ish-nes, s. [Eng. 


Turkish ; -ness.] The religion, manners, cha- 
racter, or the like of the Turks ; Turcism. 


“ Contemnynge of knowledge and eS Se eee 
at nought, and having for a fable, God and his hig! 
providence, will bringe us, I say, to a more ungracious 
Turkishnes, if more Turkishnes can be than this, than 
ats the Turkes had sworne to bryngeall eons Ae against 

."—Ascham.: Toxophilus, bk. i, 


(TurRKoMAN.] 
[TuRco.] 
[TURQUOISE.] 


{A corruption of Turki- 
mams = Turks of the true faith.] (TurK.] 
One of a nomadic Tartar people, occupying 
a territory stretching between the Caspian 
Sea and the Sea of Aral, the Khanates of 
Khiva and Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Persia, 
They do not form a single nation, bass: are 
divided into numerous tribes or 


[TuRCoPHEL.] 
[TurQqvoisE.] 


8. pl. ne origin of the word 
is Las ea Leger eet it is thought to be con- 
nected with wolfish or predatory habits, 
(Blunt.)) , 
Church Hist. : A name apple’ in contempt 
to the Brethren of the : 
appear to have had their he oe seat in 
the Isle of France, where they were exter- 
minated about a.p. ‘1372. {Paxraean, 94) 


2 fis; sin, as: a ang. 


iernatrenesi nde 


turm—turn 


*tirm, s. [TurMmA.] A troop or company of 
horse. 
“Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings.” 


é Milton: P. R., iv. 66, 
tur’-ma, s. [Lat.] 

Roman Antig.: A company of cavalry, con- 
sisting at first of thirty, afterwards of thirty- 
two men. Hach turma was divided into three 
decuriz. 


tir’-ma-lin, s. [TourmaLrn.) 
*tur-men-tille, s. [ToRMENTIL.] 
sur’-ment-ise, s. [TorMENTISE.] 


jur’-mér-ic, s. [Fr. terre-merite; Low Lat, 
terra-merita (lit. = excellent earth); probably, 
in the opinion of Skeat, a corruption of Arab, 
karkam, kurkwm = saflron.] [CurcumA.] 


1. Bot. & Comm.: Cwrcwma longa, a native 
of Ceylon. The specific name is given from 
the length of the leaves: about a foot. The 
spike rises from the midst of them, and pro- 
duces pale cream-coloured flowers, It is ex- 
tensively cultivated over India, the crop being 
a very profitable one, yielding, according to 
Atkinson, after all expenses are paid, about 
thirty-one rupees per acre. 

2. Comm. & Pharm.: The rhizome of Cur- 
cuma longa [1]. The best is in small short 
pieces, externally yellow, internally deep 
orange. [TURMERIC-PAPER.] It is used as a 
condiment in curry-powder. It is not em- 
ployed in British pharmacy, but in Hindoo 
medicine it is administered internally in dis- 
orders of the blood, and is applied externally 
in pain and bruises; the juice is said to be 
anthelmintic; the fumes of the burning root 
are deemed useful in coryza ; in decoction they 
are applied to relieve catarrh and purulent 
ophthalmia. A paste made of the flowers is 
used in ringworm and other parasitic diseases. 


turmeric-paper, s. 

Chem.: Unsized white paper dipped into 
an alcoholic solution of turmeric. It is a 
very delicate test for alkalis and their car- 
bonates, the yellow colour of the turmeric 
being changed to a brown. 


turmeric-tincture, s. A tincture con- 
sisting of bruised turmeric and proof spirit. 


turmeric-tree, s. 

Bot.: An unidentified species of Zieria, a 
ruewort from Australia. The inner bark, 
which is very yellow, yields a dye, and the 
yellow close-grained wood is valuable for 
ornamental purposes. (Treas. of Bot.) 


tair’-m6r-Ol, s. The result of the treatment 
of oil of turpentine with petroleum. 


turmoil, * tur-moyle, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful; perhaps from O. Fr. tremouwille, trameul 
the hopper of a mill, as being always in mo- 
tion, from Lat. tremo=to tremble.) Harass- 
ing labour, confusion, tumult, disturbance, 
commotion, 
“Calmly she gazed around in the turmoil of men.” 
Longfellow » Children of the Lord's Supper. 
*tur-moil, vt. & i. [Turor, s.] 
A. Trans. : To harass with commotion ; to 
disturb, to agitate, to molest. 


“ But thus turmoild from one to other stoure 
I wast my life, and doe my daies devoure 
In wretched anguishe and incessant woe.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. ix, 39. 


B. Intrans.: To be disturbed; to be in 
commotion or agitation. 


turn, * tourne, * tourn-en, * torne, 
*turne, * turn-en, v.t. & i. [Fr. towrner; 
O. Fr. torner, turner =to turn, from Lat. 
torno = to turn in a lathe, to turn, from tornus 
=a lathe, a turner’s wheel; cogn. with Gr. 
topvos (tornos)=a carpenter's tool to draw 
circles with, compasses ; ropvevw (torneud) = 
to turn work with a lathe ; Sp. & Port. tornar ; 
Ital. tornare; A.S. tyrnan; O. Icel. turna; 
O. H. Ger. turnen ; Irish towr =a turn ; Wel. 
turn; Gael. turna = a spinning-wheel. From 
the same root come towr, tournament, and 
tourniquet.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cause to move round on a centre or 
axis, or as on a centre or axis; to make to 
move round or revolve ; to cause to rotate or 
revolve. 

“Turn the giddy round of Fortune's wheel.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 952. 

2. To form or fashion by revolving motion 
in a lathe; to shape or fashion, as wood, 
metal, or other substance, to any figure, by 
means of a lathe. 


3. Hence, to form, fashion, or shape in any 
way. 

“His whole person is finely twrned, and speaks him 

aman of quality.”—Tatler. (Todd.) 

4, To cause to go, move, aim, point, look, 
or the like in a different direction, or towards 
a different point ; to direct or put into a differ- 
ent or opposite way, course, road, path, or 
channel; to change the direction or course 
of; to cause to leave a certain course or 
direction. 

“But could they persuade any to be of their opinion? 
Yes, they turned several out of the way.”—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

5. To shift or change, with respect to the 
bottom, sides, front, back, top, or the like ; 
to reverse; to put the upper side downward, 
or the one side in the place of the other; to 
invert. 

“ Make mouths upon me when I turm my back.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
6. To bring the inside of outwards. 
‘A pair of old breeches. thrice turned.”—Shakesp. + 
Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

7. To change or alter from one purpose or 
effect to another; to apply or devote to a 
different purpose or object ; to divert. 

“ Great Apollo, turn all to the best.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tate, iii. 1. 

8. To apply, to devote, to direct. 

“ He turned his parts rather to books and conversa- 

tion, than to politics."—Prior. (Zodd.) 

9. To change to any opinion, side, or party ; 
to change with respect to belief, opinions, sen- 
timents, or feelings ; to convert, to pervert. 

10. To change or alter the state, nature, or 
appearance of in any way; to transform, to 
metamorphose, to transmute, to change, 

“Mountains turned into clouds,” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream. iv. 1. 

11. To give a different form of expression 

to; to translate, to construe, to paraphrase. 


“To... turna wise saying of some ancient sage into 
the terms of a terse English couplet.”—Alackie; Selj- 
Culture, p. 18. 


12. To pass, go, or move round. 

“Turning a corner in Lambeth on Saturday.”— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 

13. To transfor ; to put or place in different 
hands ; to hand over. 


“ Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses 
to aliens.”—Lamentations v. 2. 


* 14, To reverse, to repeal. 

“God will twrn thy captivity, and have compassion 
upon thee, and will return and gather thee from all 
nations,"—Deuteronomy xxx. 8. 

15. To bend from a perpendicular edge ; to 
blunt. 


“ Quick wits are more quick to enter eBeeauys than 
able to pierce far; like sharp tools, whose edges be very 
soon turned,”— Ascham, 

16. To revolve, ponder, or agitate; to re- 
flect or meditate on. (Often followed by about 
or over.) 

“Turn these ideas about in your mind.”— Watts, 


17. To change from a fresh, sweet, or 
natural condition; to cause to ferment, turn 
sour, or the like: as, Hot weather will turn 
milk, 

18. To put, bring, or place in a certain state 
or condition. 

“So truly turned over and over in love.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, v. 2. 

19. To make suitable, fit, or proper; to 
adapt. (Rare, except in the pa. par.) 

“‘ However improper he might have been for studies 


of a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for 
trade."—Addison, 


B. Intransitive: 

1, To have a circular or revolving motion ; 
to revolve or move round, as on an axis, 
centre, or the like. 

“The world turns round.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, vy. 2. 

2. To move the body, face, or head in 
another direction; to direct the face to a 
different quarter. 

“ From the one side to the other turning.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II,, v. 2. 

3. To change the posture or position of the 
body, as in bed ; to shift or roll from one side 
to another. 

“ As a man in a fever turns often, although without 
any hope of ease, s0 men in the extremest misery fly 
to the first appearance of relief, though never so vain.” 
—Swift : Intelligencer. 

4, To retrace one’s steps; to go or come 
back ; to return. 

‘Ere from this war thou twn a conqueror.” 
Shakesp. « Richard III., iv. 4. 

5. Not to fly ; to face or confront an enemy ; 

to show fight. 


“ Turn, slave, and fight.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Oressida, v.17. 


6. To change direction ; to take an opposite 
or a new course, direction, or line. 


“Now doth it twrn and ebb back,” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., v. 2 


7. To take a particular direction, course, or 
line ; to direct one’s self; to have recourse: 
as, I know not where to turn. 


8. To be changed or altered in appearance, 
form, or condition ; to be transformed, changed, 
metamorphosed, or converted. 


“In some springs of water if you put wood, it will 
turn into the nature of stone.’—Bacon, 


9. To be altered or changed in character, 
nature, inclination, sentiments, disposition, 
opinions, use, or the like ; to be converted or 
perverted; hence, to become, to grow. 


“You will turn good husband now.”—Shakesp. > 
Measure for Measure, iii, 2. 


Bs Specifically : 

(§ To change from a fresh, sweet, or natural 

condition ; to become sour or spoiled, as milk, 

meat, &c. 

“* Asses’ milk twrneth not so easily as cows’.”—Bacon. 

i (2) To become inclined ina particular direc- 

jon. 

“Tf the scale do turn but in the estimation of a hair.” 

Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

(3) To become giddy, dizzy, or light in the 

head ; to reel; hence, to become infatuated, 

mad, or the like. 


“Tl look no more 
Lest my brain turn.” Shakesp, Lear, iv. 6. 


(4) To change from ebb to flow, or from 
flow to ebb, as the tide. 
“My uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this let,” 
Shakesp.: Rupe of Lucrece, 646, 
(5) To become nauseated, qualmish, or sick, 
as the stomach. 
(6) To be changeable, fickle, or vacillating ; 
to vacillate. 


‘She is turning and inconstant.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V., hii. 6 


11. To have a consequence or result; to 
result, to terminate. 


“Let their pride set them on work on something 
which may turn to their advantage.”—Locke: On 
Education. 


12, To change one’s exercise or action. 


“Forthwith from dance to sweet repose they turn.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 630. 


13. To take form on the lathe; to underge 
the process of turning on the lathe: as, Ivory 
turns well. 

{ To turn signifies in general to put a thing 
out of its place in an uneven line; we turn a 
thing by moving it from one point to another; 
thus we turn the earth over: to distort is to 
turn or bend out of the right course; thus 
the face is distorted in convulsions. The same 
distinction holds good in the moral applica- 
tion: we twrn a person from his design ; we 
distort the meanings of words so as to give 
them an entirely false meaning. 

4 1. To turn about: To turn the face ix 
another direction ; to turn round, 

2. To turn adrift: To expel or drive out 
from some safe or settled place or position ; 
to cast off; to throw upon one’s own resources, 

3. To turn again: To return; to go or come 


back. 
“Tarry with him till I twrn again.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, Vv. 2. 


4, To turn ‘against : 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To direct towards or against ; hence, to 
turn or use to one’s disadvantage or injury : 
as, His arguments were twrned against himself. 

(b) To render unfavourable, unfriendly, hos- 
tile, or opposed ; to set against: as, I was 
turned against him. 

(2) Intrans.: To become unfavourable, un- 
friendly, hostile, or opposed; as, All lis 
friends have turned against him. 

5. To turn aside: 

(1) Trans. : To ward off; to avert: as, To 
turn aside a blow. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To leave or turn from a straight course ; 
to go off in a different direction. 

(0) To withdraw from the notice or presence 
of others ; to go apart. 

. “Turn aside, and weep for her.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, i, 8. 

6. To turn away: 

(1) Transitive: 


(a) To turn in an opposite direction; te 
avert. 


“She turns away the face.” _ { 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,71. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,o—=—¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


@) To avert ; to turn aside. 

“A third part of prayer is deprecation; that is, 
when we pray to God to turn away some evil from 
us.” —Duty of Man, 

(c) To dismiss from service; to discharge, 

to discard. 

“T must turn away some of my followers.”—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 3. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a To turn the face in an hue or 

another direction ; to avert one’s looks. 
“He turns away.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, v. 3. 

(©) To leave a straight or former course ; to 
turn aside ; to deviate. 

“When the righteous man turneth away from his 
wickedness.”—Zzekiel xviii. 24, 

7. To turn a barrel organ, mangle, or the 

like : To put into work or action ; to work. 

8. To turn a cold shoulder to (or on): To 
treat with marked neglect or contempt. 

9. To turn a penny (or the penny): To keep 
one’s money in brisk circulation ; to give and 
take money more or less rapidly in business ; 
to increase one’s capital by business. 

10. To turn a summersault : [SoMERSAULT]. 


11. To turn @ thing up: To give it up. 
Slang.) 

12. To turn an enemy's flank, line, position, 
or army: To mancuvre so as to pass round 
his forces, and attack him from behind, or on 
the sides ; hence, fig., Z'o turn one’s flank: To 
attack one on a weak or unexpected point; to 
outwit one. 

13. To turn back : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To cause to return or retrace one’s steps; 
hence, to drive off or away. 

*(b) To send back; to return. 


“ We turn not back the silks upon the merchant 
en we have spoiled them. 
Shakesp. « Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2, 


(©) To fold back : as, To turn a leaf back. 
(2) Intrans.: To go or come back; to re- 
turn ; to retrace one’s steps. 


“Gentle, my lord, turn back.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 2 


14, To turn down: 
Q) To fold or double down. 


(2) To lower, as with a stop-cock or the 
like ; as, To turn down the gas. 


(3) To decline, suppress or ignore. (Slang.) 


15. To turn forth: To drive out or away. 


“Tam the turned forth.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, Vv. 8. 


*16. To turn head: To stand, to meet an 
enemy ; not to fly. 
“Turn head, and stop pursuit.” 
Shakesp. : Honry V., ii. & 
17. To turnin: 


Q) Transitive: 
(a) To direct inwards or towards each other : 
as, To turn the toes in. 
(6) To fold or double in: as, To turn in a 
seam. 
(© To place or put in a particular place. 
“To purchase and turn in some hundred thousands 
of large trout.”—Field, Dec. 6, 1885. 
(2) Intransitive: 
(a) To bend, double, or point inwards: as, 
Gis legs turn in. 
(0) To enter. 
AE Se rted ae pray you, into your servant’s house, 
(c) To go to bed ; to retire to rest. 
“We were thinking of turning in for the night.”— 
's Magazine, Aug., 1887, p. 492, 
18, To turn off: 
Q) Transitive: 
(a) To deflect, to divert ; to turn aside. 


“The institution of rts was intended by all 

vernments to turn off the thoughts of the people 
ee hbusying themselves in matters of state,”—Addi- 
Freeholder. 


) To dismiss or put away with contempt ; 
rh to discard. : 


“Have turned off a first so noble wife.” 
Shakesp, ; All's Well that Ends Well, v. 8. 


(©) To give over; to resign. 


“We are not so wholly turned off to that reversion, 
as to have no supplies for the present.’—Decay of 


Piety. 
(d) To accomplish, to perform, to complete, 
to turn out; as, The printers twrned off 1,000 


 eopies. 


 (e) To shut off, as a fluid, by means of a 
-stop-cock, valve, &c., so as to prevent the 
working, operation, effect, or passage of; to 


turn 


stop or withdraw the effective supply of: as, 
To turn off gas, steam, water, Uc. 

*(f) To hang ; to execute, as a criminal. 

*(g) To marry. (Slang.) 

(h) To give a different meaning or effect to: 
as, To turn off a joke. 

(2) Intrans.: To be diverted; to deviate 


from a straight course: as, The road turns off 
to the left. 

19. To turn on: 

(1) Trans. : To open a passage to, or admit, 
as a fluid, by means of a stop-cock or valve, 
so as to allow to do the required work, or 
have the desired effect: as, To turn on water, 
gas, steam, or the like. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To show anger, resentment, or hostility 
by directing the look towards; to confront in 
a hostile manner; to become hostile, un- 
friendly, or opposed to another. 

** Turn on the bloody hounds.” 
F, Shakesp. - 1 Henry VI, iv. 2. 

(b) To depend on; to hinge on: as, The 
whole point twrns on this. 

20. To turn one’s hand: To apply or adapt 
one’s self, 


21. To turn one’s head (or brain): 
(1). To make one giddy or dizzy. 


(2) To make one insane, infatuated, wild, or 
the like ; to deprive of reason or judgment 5 
to infatuate. 


“There is not a more melancholy object than a man 
who pee his head turned with religious enthusiasm.” 
—Addison. 


22. To turn out: 
(1) Transitive: 
(a) To drive out; to expel. (Used with of 
before an indirect object.) 
“Tl turn you out of my kingdom.”—Shakesp. : 
Tempest, iv. 
(b) To drive or put out of office or power. 


“[They] would have trooped into the lobby, and 
supported them rather than let them be turned out.” 
—Daily Chronicle, June 26, 1886, 


(c) To put out to pasture: as, He has turned 
out his cattle and horses. 

(d) To produce as the result of labour or 
any process of manufacture; to send out 
finished. 


“ Messrs. —— turn out somewhere about 5,000 tons 
weekly.”—Field, Feb. 19, 1887. 


(e) To bring the inside of to the outside ; to 
reverse ; hence, to bring to view, to show, to 
expose, to produce: as, Turn your pockets 
out. 

(f) The same as To turn off (1) (e) (q.v.) 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To bend, point, or be directed out- 
wards: as, His toes turn out. 

(6) To come abroad; to leave one’s resi- 
dence ; to appear in public. 

“Of the eight who turned out for the Autumn 
Handicap."—Daily Chronicle, Oct, 14, 1887. 

(c) Specif., of workmen, to throw up work 
and go on strike. 

(d) To get out of bed ; to rise : as, We turned 
out early. (Collog.) 

(e) To prove in the result or issue; to issue, 
to terminate, to prove, to occur, to happen. 

“ Tnformation that turns out to be hardly correct.”— 
Field, April 4, 1885. 

23. To turn over: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To change the position of the top, 
bottom, or sides of; to put one side or end 
of in the place of another ; to overturn ; to 
knock or throw down: as, The seats were 
turned over in the struggle. 

(6) To transfer; to put into different hands ; 
to hand over: as, The business was turned 
over to me. 

(©) To refer. 

“'Tis well the debt + does demani 
‘Syl papas nso Over’ ts secother bata” oar” 
Dryden: Aurengzebe. 

(ad) To do business, sell goods, or draw 
money to the amount of: as, He turns over 
£500 a week. [TurRn-over, A. I. 5.] 

(e) To open and turn the leaves of for the 
purpose of examiming. 

“We turned o'er many books together.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant oF Venice, iv. 1. 

*(f) To throw off the ladder for the pur- 

pose of hanging. 


“ Criminals condemned to suffer 
Are blinded first, and then turned over.” 
Butler: H 
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(2) Intransitive : 
(a) To move, roll, or shift from side to side, 
or from top to bottom. 


(b) To turn the leaf or leaves of a book, 
manuscript, &c. 


24, To turn over a new leaf: [Luar, s., {J (2).] 

25. To turn round: 

(1) To turn so that the front shall become 
the back. 

(2) To take an opposite view, side, or party; 
to change opinions or sides. 


26. To turn tail: To retreat ignominiously ; 
to flee like a coward. 


27. To turn the back: To turn away ; hence, 

to leave a place or company ; to flee. 
“Turn thy back, and run.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. 1. 

28, To turn the back on (or upon): To with- 
draw one’s fayour, friendship, or assistance 
from ; to treat with disfavour, anger, resent- 
ment, contempt or the like; to desert; to 
leave in the lurch. 


29. To turn the corner: To have passed the 
worst part of ; to improve. 
“The doctors hope I have now turned the corner, 


which has been a sharp one.”—St. James's Gazette, 
Dec. 19, 1887. 


* 30. To turn the die (or dice): To change 
fortune. 


31. To turn the edge of: (Turn, v., A. 15.]. 


F 32. To turn the key: To lock or unlock a 
oor. 
“Turn you the key, and know his business.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 5. 

33. To turn the scale (or balance): To make 
one side of the balance go down ; hence, fig., 
to decide in one way or another; to give 
superiority or success. 

“A mote will turn the balance.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 

34. To turn the stomach of: To cause nausea, 
disgust, or loathing in; to make qualmish, 
sick, or the like. 

35. To turn the tables: To alter the supe- 
Tiority or advantage ; to give a formerly suc- 
cessful opponent the worst of it; to over- 
throw or defeat a previous conqueror or rival ; 
to reverse positions. 


36. To turn the trencher, to twirl the trencher : 
A game in which the players are seated in a 
circle, each player assuming a name or num- 
ber. One of the party twirls a wooden 
trencher upon its edge, and, leaving it spin- 
ning, calls upon the name or number of one 
of the circle, who, under penalty of a forfeit, 
must prevent the trencher from falling. Ib 
then becomes his turn to twirl. 

37. To turn to: 

(1) To be directed or move towards: as, 
The needle turns to the pole. 

(2) To apply or betake one’s self to; to 
direct one’s mind, attention, or energy to. 

38. To turn to a right: 

Law; A term used when a person’s posses- 
sion of property cannot be restored by entry, 
but can only be recovered by an action at law. 

39. To turn turtle: To turn topsyturvy ; to 
turn completely over. (A metaphor taken from 
the usual method of taking turtle—turning 
them over on their backs and rendering them 
incapable of moving.) 


“We had not steamed two miles from that berg 
when it split in three portions with thunderous 
sounds, and every portion turned turtle."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 28, 1887. 


40. To turn under: To bend, double, or 
fold downwards or under. 

41. To turn up: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To bring to the surface; to bring from 
below to the top: as, To turn up the soil. 

(0) To bring or place with a different sur- 
face or side uppermost ; to place with the face 
upwards. 


“The deal is completed, and the trump card turned 
up.”—Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 7 


(c) To tilt up; to cause to point upwards: 
as, To twrn up one’s nose. 

(d) To refer to in a book: as, To turn up a 
passage. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To point upwards: as, His nose turns up. 

(b) To come to the surface; hence, to 
come to light; to transpire, to happen, to 
occur, to appear; to make one’s appearance. 


(Colloq.) 


DOy; pSat, Owl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
=, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. ~cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
; tf na oe : . 
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42. To turn upon: 

(1) Trans.: To cause to operate on or 
against ; to cast back; to retort: as, To turn 
the arguments of an opponent upon himself. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To become or appear hostile, opposed, 
or unfriendly ; to turn on, 

(6) To depend on; to hinge on; to turn on. 


turn-again gentleman, s. 
Bot.: Liliwm Martagon. (Britten & Holland.) 


turn, * tourne, * turne, s. [TuRN, v.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or state of turning; motion or 
Movement about, or as about a centre or 
‘axis ; revolution, rotation. 

2 Movement from a straight line; move- 
ment in an opposite direction; change of 
direction ; as, the turn of the tide. 

3. A point, spot, or place of deviation from 
a straight line, course, or direction ; a wind- 
ing, a bend, a curve, an angle. 

“ Fear misled the youngest from his way ; 
But Nisus hit the turns.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ix. 522. 

4, A winding or flexuous course. 

5. A walk in a more or less winding direc- 
tion ; a walk to and fro; a stroll; a short 
walk or promenade. 

“Come, you and I must walk a twrn together.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VI11., Vv. 1. 

6. Alteration of course or direction; new 
direction or tendency ; change of order, posi- 
tion, or aspect of things ; hence, change gene- 
rally; vicissitude. 

“O world, thy slippery twrns /” 
Shakesp. ¢ Coriolanus, iv. 4. 

7. Suecessive course; opportunity enjoyed 
in alternation with another or others, or in 
due rotation or order; the time or occasion 
which comes in succession to each of a 
number of persons, when anything is to be 
had or done; due chance, time, opportunity, 
or order. 


“Would sing her song, and dance her turn,” 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


8. Occasion ; incidental opportunity. 


“An old dog, fallen from his speed, was loaden at 
(ee) turn with blows and reproaches,”—J'Estrange: 
‘abies. 


* 9. Occurrence, hap, chance. 


“* All save the shepheard, who, for fell despight 
Of that displeasure, broke his bag-pipe quight, 
And made great mone for that unhappy twrne.” 

Spenser: F. Q., VI. x. 18. 


10. Incidental or opportune act, deed, office, 
or service; an occasional act of kindness or 
malice. 

“ Each doth good turns now unto the other.” 
Shakesp, ¢ Sonnet 47. 

11, Convenience, purpose, requirement, use, 

exigence, advantage. 


“Tf you have occasion to use me for your own turn.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 2, 


12. Prevailing inclination ; tendency,fashion. 

13. Form, cast, mould, shape, manner, cha- 
racter, temper. 

“The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, 


and the alluring manner which some teachers have 
attained, will engage the attention.”— Watts. 


14. Manner of proceeding; change from 
original intention or direction. 


“While this flux prevails, the sweats are much 
diminished: while the matter that fed them takes 
another turn.”—Blackmore. 


15. A piece of work requiring little time or 
execution ; a short spell; a job. (Colloq.) 

16. A nervous shock, such as may be caused 
by alarm or sudden excitement. (Collog.) 

17. The manner of adjustment of the words 
of a sentence. 


“The turn of words, in which Ovid excels all poets, 
is sometimes a fault or sometimes a beauty, as they 
are used properly or improperly.”—Dryden. 


* 18. A fall off a gallows ladder; a hanging, 
execution ; from the practice of making the 
criminal stand on a ladder, which was turned 
over at a signal, leaving him suspended. 


“ And make him glad to read his lesson, 
Or take a turn for ’t at the session.” 
Butler : Hudibras, 


19, A single round of a rope or cord. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Law: The same as TouRN (q.v.). 

2. Med. (Pl.): Monthly courses ; menses. 

3. Mining: A pit sunk in a drift. 

4, Music: An ornament in music formed by 
taking the adjoining notes above or below the 


pence note, according to the position of 


at note in the diatonic scale. Thus the 


turn 


common turn, which takes a higher note first 
asl change : 


Lams)! 
Seal should be performed | 
Sts = 


The back-turn taking a lower note first in the 
change: 


me Aa 


| should be performed = mere 


— 
The turn must be performed in the time the 
note it alters would occupy without it. 


J 1. By turns: 
(1) One after another ; alternately ; in suc- 
cession, 
“ By turns put on the suppliant and the lord.” 
Prior : Solomon, ii. 210. 
*(2) At intervals. 


“ They feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more fierce.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 598, 


2. Done to a turn: Said of meat cooked to 
exactness ; hence, exactly. 

3. In turn, In turns: In due order of suc- 
cession, 

4. To serve one’s turn: To serve one’s pur- 
pose ; to help or suit one. 


“T have enough Zo serve mine own turn.”—Shakesp. : 
Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 


5. To take turns: To take each other’s place 
alternately. 

6. Turn and turn about: Alternately, by 
turns, successively. ' 

7. Turn of life: The period of life in women, 
between the ages of forty-five and fifty, when 
the menses cease naturally, 


* turn-again, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Applied to a lane closed at one 

end ; a cul-de-sac. 

B. As subst.: A turning back; change of 

course backwards. 

“The manifold water, so called, bicause of the 
sundrie crinckling rills that it receuieth, and twrn- 
againes that it selfe sheweth before it came at the 
Dou.”—Holinshed : Descript. of Britaine, ch. xv. 

turn-bench, s. A small portable lathe 

used upon a bench or desk by watch, model, 
and instrument makers. 


turn-bridge, s. A swing-bridge (q.v.). 


*turn-broach, *turn-broacher, s. 
(Fr. towrnebroche.] A turnspit. 

“A turn-broacher's place in the kitchen.”—Harl, 

Miscell., xii. 80, 

turn-buckle, s. 

1. Mech. : A form of shutter-fastening having 
a gravitating catch, 

2. Ordn.: An analogous device used for se- 
curing the free ends of the implement-chains 
ina gun-carriage and the cover of the ammu- 
nition-chest. 

3. Naut.: A link used for setting up and 
tightening the iron rods employed as stays 
for the smoke-stack of a steamer or for similar 
objects. 


turn-cap, s. 

1. Build. ; A turning chimney-top or cowl, 
always presenting its mouth to leeward. 

2. Bot.: Lilium Martagon. 

turn-coat, s. [TURNCOAT.] 


_turn-cock, s. The servant of a water- 
company who turns on or off the water in the 
mains, attends to the fire-plugs, &c. 


turn-down, a. Folded or doubled down, 
wholly or partly. 
“A highly-developed Byronic tenn-down collar.”—~ 
Kingsley: Two Years Ago, ch. i. 
turn-file, s. A burnisher used in throw- 
ing up slight burs on the edges of the comb- 
maker’s files, the teeth of which are originally 
made by the file and not by the chisel. Used 
workers in horn, tortoiseshell, iron, and 
one, 


turn-out, s. 

1, The act of coming forth; specif., a quit- 
ting of employment, as of workmen who come 
out on strike ; a strike, F 

2. A number of persons who come out on 
some special occasion, as to see a spectacle, 
to witness a performance, to take part in a 
contest, meeting, or the like. 


“There was a good turn-out of members,”—Field, 
Oct, 3, 1885. 


3. That which is brought prominently for- 
ward or exhibited ; hence, a showy or welle 
appointed equipage. 

ra ee panes eee on my turn-out."—Theodore 

4. The net quantity of produce yielded; 
the out-turn (q.v.). 

5. A railway-siding for enabling one train 
to pass another. 


turn-over, s. ia. 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or result of turning-over; an 
upset. 

2, A kind of apple-tart in a semicircular 
form, made by turning over one-half of a 
circular crust upon the other. 

*3. A piece of white linen formerly worn 
by cavalry soldiers over their stocks. é 

4, An apprentice transferred from one 
master to another to complete his apprentice- 
ship. 

5. The amount of business done or money 
turned over or drawn in a business in a given 
time. 

Sand hi i — 
Daily Cnronisie, Marcas, (a7 

IL. Print. ; Sufficient copy to fill a column 
and a little more. 


“Yet do the daily papers, with the regularity of 
clockwork, anno in anno, as the ist of October a pears, 
consider if their duty to their readers to treat them 
to what is technically called a turn-over—i.e., a column 
and a bittock—on the topic of pheasants and the bat- 
tue.”"—Field, Oct. 15, 1887. 

B. As adj.: Admitting of being turned or 
folded over; made to be turned or folded 
over; as, a twrn-over collar. 


Turn-over boiler: A form of boiler in which 
the flues were turned over the fire-box or 
furnace. It was one form of the gradual con- 
version of the old Cornish boiler into a more 
compact form. 

Turn-over-gear : 

Saw-mill:; An application of machinery for 
hauling up logs from the saw-mill to the log- 
carriage, or turning the log on the carriage 
after slabbing one side. 

Turn-over-table: A table whose top is so 
fitted to the supporting block or pedestal 
that it can be turned up at pleasure; and 
thus, when out of use, it can be placed against 
the wall of the room, so as to occupy less 
space. 


turn-pin, s. A plug for stopping the 
flow from the open end of a pipe; a tube- 
stopper. 


turn-plate, s. A turn-table (q.v.). 


*turn-poke, s. A large game-cock. 
(Archeologia, iii, 142.) 


turn-screw, s. A screw-driver ; a screw- 
wrench. 


*turn-serving, s. The act or practice 
of serving one’s turn or promoting private in- 
terest. 


“ And though now since choice poe better, both in 
church and commonwealth; yet money, and turn- 
serving, and cunning carouses, and importunity pre- 
vail too much.”—Lacon: Letters, p, 12. : 


turn-table, s. 

1. Railway-eng.: A platform which rotates 
in a horizontal plane, and is used for shifting 
rolling-stock from one line of rails to another. 
Devices common toallare the platform, which 
has one or more tracks of rails on its upper 
surface ; rollers on which it turns, gearing for 
rotating it, a central pivot on which it rotates, 
a circular track on which the rollers move, 
and solid foundations for this track and for 
the central pivot, One common form con- 
sists of a platform, centrally supported on a 
series of frusto-conical rollers turning on 
arms radially projecting from a collar, which 
revolves around the axis of the table. The 
apexes of the cone would, if they were com- 
plete, meet at a point in their axis. They are 
interposed between two annular castings cor 
respondingly bevelled, the lower of which is 
fixed, and serves as a track, and the upper is 
attached to and turns with the table. Flanges 
on the inner ends of the rollers prevent their 
being pushed outwardly by the pressure. In 


a modified arrangement, small conical rollers, 


turning between the large rollers and plates on 
the ends of the arms which carry them, are 
substituted for the flanges. Adams’ turn- 
table floats in a water-tank. etinw 


fate, ft, faire, amidst, Whit, fll, father; wé, w8t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, ©,e@=6;ey=a;qu=kwe. 


’ 


2. Mioros.: A device upon which a slide is 
held and revolved for tracing the circular 
eement-cells in which objects are placed for 
examination. 


*turn-tippet, s. A turncoat, 

“The priests, for the most part, were double-faced, 
turn-tippets, and flatterers,”"—Oranmer ; Oonfutation 
of Unwritten Verities. 

turn-tree, s. 

Mining: A part of the drawing-stowce or 

windlass, 


turn-up, s. 
1, An unexpected event or result, especially 
of a favourable nature. (Slang.) 


“This doubtless caused the fielders to take a firm 
d on the chance of a turn-wp."—Daily Chronicle, 
Oct. 19, 1885. 


2. In cards, the trump-card which is turned 
face upwards on the table. 

“You should play the trump next in value to the 
turn-up."—Field, Dec. 12, 1885. 

turn-wrest plough, s. 

Husbandry : 

1. An English plough of large size, and 
without a mould-board, adapted to be drawn 
by four or more horses. 

2. A plough having a reversible share and 
coulter, so as to work both backward and for- 
bh and lay the furrows in the same direc- 

on. 


*turn’-a-bout, s. [Eng. turn, and about.) 


Tirn-bill, s. 


turncoat, s. 


1, An innovator. 

“Our modern twrnabouts.”—Hacket > Life of Wil- 
tiams, ii. 36. 

2. Giddiness., ; 

“The turnabout and murrain trouble eattel.” 
Sylvester : The Furies, 610. 

[See def.] The name of the 
discoverer. 


Turnbull’s blue, s. 

Chem.: Ferrous ferricyanide prepared by 
Sovalacatytn a ferrous salt with potassium 
erricyanide. (Watts.) 


(Eng. turn, and coat.] One 
who deserts his party or principles ; a rene- 
gade, an apostate. 
“The Chief Justice himself stood aghast at the 
effrontery of this venal twrncoat,”’—Macaulay;: Hist. 
Eing., ch. viii. 


tiirn’-diin, s. [Australian name.] 


J 
s 
—~ 


Anthrop.: A small, fish-shaped piece of 
thin, flat wood, tied to a thong, and whirled 
in the air to produce a loud roaring noise, 
whence it is sometimes called a bull-roarer. 
This instrument is used by the natives of 
Australia to call together the men, and to 
frighten away the women from the religious 
mysteries. The turndun is employed for 
similar purposes in New Mexico, South Africa, 
and New Zealand. In the Mysteries of 
Dionysos the ancient Greeks used a kind of 
turndun, which they called pduBos (rhombos), 

robably identical with the ‘‘ mystica vannus 
econ ” (Virgil: Georg. i. 166). 

“The conclusion drawn by the ethnologist is that 
this object, called Turndun by the Australians, is a 
very early savage invention, probably discovered and 
applied to religious purposes in various separate cen- 
tres, and Pepsin fromthe age of savagery int the mys- 
tic rites of Greeks and perhaps of Romans,”"—Cornhill 
Magazine, Jan., 1883, p. 84. 


-tirned, pa. par. ora, [TURN, ¥.] 


{ To be turned, To have turned of: To be ad- 


vanced beyond; to have passed or exceeded. 
_ @aid of age.) 


“When turned of forty, they determined to retire 
to the country.”—Addison. 


turned backwards, a. 

- Bot. : Turned in a direction opposite to that 
of the apex of the body to which the part 
turned appertains. [ReTRorss.] 

turned-house, s. 
Mining: A term used when a level, in fol- 
lowing branches of ore, is turned out of the 
riginal direction. 
turned inwards, a. [InrRorsz.] 
4 turned outwards, a. [Exrxorsz,] 


i —nép, s. [Turnip.] 
!-6r (1), s. (Eng. turn, v. 3 -er.] 


1, One who turns; specif., one who turns 


articles in a lathe. 


gs."—Strype : Eccles. Mem. (an. 1557). 


tir’-nér-a, s. 


tur’-nér-ite, s. 


For wool, turner's ware, and such other small 


turnabout—turnip 


person who first prepared the cerate and pig- 
ment, 


Turner’s cerate, s. A cerate consisting 
ce prepared calamine, yellow wax, and olive 
Co) 


Turner’s yellow, s. 


(Named by Linneus after 
Wm. Turner, Prebendary of York, who pub- 
lished a New Herbal in 1561, and died in 1568.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Turneracec 
(q.v.). Herbs or undershrubs, with more or 
less deeply-divided leaves, each with two 
glands at the base. Flowers generally single 
and axillary, rarely racemose and terminal ; 
calyx five-parted, coloured; petals and sta- 
mens five; capsule one-celled, with three 
parietal placente, bursting into three pieces. 
From the West Indies and South America. 
The herbage of some species is aromatic. 
Turnera opifera is astringent, and is given in 
Brazil against dyspepsia. T'. ulmifolia is con- 
sidered tonic and expectorant. 


[PATENT-YELLOW. ] 


tir-nér-a/-¢é-ze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. twrner(a); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot.: Turnerads; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violales. Herbs tending to 
become shrubby, with simple or stellate pu- 
bescence. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, gene- 
rally with two glands on the petiole, Flowers 
usually axillary, their pedicel sometimes co- 
hering with the petiole; bractlets two ; calyx 
inferior, often coloured ; petals five, yellowish, 
rarely blue, inserted into the tube of the 
calyx ; stamens five, similarly inserted ; styles 
three, more or less. cohering ; ovary superior, 
one-celled, with three parietal placente ; 
ovules indefinite in number ; fruit a capsule, 
three-valved, one-celled, opening down to the 
middle; seeds reticulated. From the West 
Indies and South America, Known genera 
two; species sixty. (Lindley.) 


tur’-nér-ad, s. (Mod. Lat, turner(a); Eng. 


suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Turneracee. (Lindley.) 


{After C. M. Turner, of 
Rooksnest, Surrey ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 

Min.: A variety of Monazite Sa occur- 
ring in small crystals associated with adu- 
laria, &c., in the Dép. de l’Isére, France, and 
also in Switzerland. Hardness, above 4:0; 
lustre, adamantine ; colour, mostly shades of 
yellow ; transparent to translucent. 


Tur’-nér-ites, s. pl. (Sourscorrians.] 
turn’-ér-y, s. [Fr. towrnerie.] 


1, The act of turning articles in a lathe, 
2. Articles made by turning in a lathe. 
“Tunbridge . . . is famous for its excellent turnery 
ware.”—Aikin: England Delineated, 
3. A place where articles are turned in a 
lathe. 


*tir’-ney, s. [Tournry.] A tournament. 


“ And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung.” 
Milton: It Penseroso, 


tiir-ni¢/-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. turnix, genit. 


turnic(is) > Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Ornith.: Bush Quails; a family of Ga¥lin- 
aceous Birds, ranging over the eastern hemi- 
sphere, from Spain, through Africa and Mada- 
gascar, and over the whole Oriental region to 
Formosa, then north again to Pekin, and 
south to Australia and Tasmania. They are 
small birds, with slender bodies, moderate- 
sized, rounded wings, with the first quill 
longest or the first three of equal length ; tail 
of from ten to twelve feathers, almost con- 
cealed beneath the tail-coverts ; beak medium- 
sized, straight, thin, high at culmen and 
slightly arched at tip; nostrils covered with 
a small fold of skin; tarsi long: toes three, 
sometimes four. 


tirn’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Turn, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who, or of that which 
turns. “ 


“The turning of a weather board or tin cap upon 
top of a y."—Paley : Nat. , ch, xx. 


2, A bend or bending course; a meander, a 


* turn-in 
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Turn’-ér (2), s. [See def.] The name of the 


flexure, a curve; a deviation or divergence 
from a straight line or course. 

“We discouered 82 islands lying al neere the land, 
being small and pleasant to the view, high and hauing 
many turnings and windings betweene them.”—Hack- 
luyt - Voyages, iii. 300. 

3, A placs or point where a road or streetr 
diverges from another; also, a road, lane, or 
street diverging from another. 

“Turn upon your right at the next turning.”—~ 

Shakesp.; Merchant of Vervice, ii. 2. 

4, The act or operation of giving circular 
and other forms to wood, metal, bone, iron, or 
other substances, by causing them to revolve 
in a lathe, and applying cutting instruments, 
so as to produce the form required; or by 
making the cutting instrument revolve, when 
the substance to be formed is fixed. [Larun.} 
In most cases, the substance to be formed re- 
volves on an axis, which is fixed. 

5, A process for smoothing thrown pottery, 
consisting in turning off the exterior surface 
of the partially dried vessels, which are in 
what is called the green state. The moistened 
surface of the vessel adheres to the top of the 
rotating disk, while the turner removes a long 
ribbon of clay by means of a cutting tool. 
This being completed, and the green handle 
cemented on by slip, the vessel is cut loose 
by a wire, and sent to be fired. 

6. (Pl.): The chips detached in the process 
of turning wood, &c. 

II. Technically : 

3. Mil.: A manceuvre by which an enemy 
or position is turned, 


2. Obstetrics : [VERSION]. 


turning - bridge, s. 
(q.v.). 

turning-carrier, s. 
8. (1).] 

turning-chisel, s. A chisel used by’ 
turners for finishing work after being roughed 
out by the gouge. 


turning-engine, s. A lathe. 


turning-gauge, s. An instrument to- 
assist in setting over the tail-stock of the 
lathe, so that a given taper in a given length. 
of work may be obtained. 


turning-in, s. The process of strapping. 
a dead-eye ; that is, bending a rope tightly 
around it in the score. 


turning-lathe, s. [LarHe.] 


turning-machine, s. A machine for” 
turning boot-legs after the seams have beens 
sewn and rolled. 


turning-mill, s. A form of horizontal: 
lathe or boring-mill. It has a compound: 
slide-rest and boring-bar. 


turning-off, s. A term used in soap~ 
making, when the soap piled in the ware- 
houses changes colour by exposure to the air. 


turning-piece,’s. A camber top-board 
used as a centring for a discharging arch. 


turning-plate, s. 

1, A circular plate above the front axle, 
where the bed moves upon it as the carriage 
turns from its direct course ; a fifth wheel. 


2, A turn-table (q.v.). 


turning-point, s. The point on or at. 
which a thing turns; the point at which. 
motion in one direction ceases, and motion in. 
another, either contrary or different, begins ; 
hence, applied figuratively to the point or 
state at which a deciding change takes place 
as from bad to good, or from decrease to in 
crease, or their opposite. 


“This is the hour of your trial, the turning-point of 
existence.” 
Longfellow : Children of the Lord's Supper. 


turning-saw, s. A scroll-saw (q.v.). 


turning-up, s. 
Bookbind.: Taking the round out of the: 
back, while the fore edge is cut. 


turning-white, a. [ALBESCENT]. 


e e s. [Eng. turning ; ness.) 
The quality or state of turning; tergiversa- 
tion. 

“So nature formed him, to all turnin, ot 
sleights; that though no man had less ess, Ne 
man could better find the pias whence arguments 
might grow of gooduess,’’—Sidney, 


A swing-bridge: 


(Carrier, s., IL. 


turnip, *tir-nép, *tur-n & 


(Etym. doubtful. The latter element is evi 


his; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -ing. 
‘ous, sous =sniis, “ble, -dlo, te = el te 


o ew ws 
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turnix—turpentine 


dently A.S. nép =a turnip, from Lat. napus ; 
ef. Irish & Gael. neip =a turnip. The former 
element is probably from Fr. towr = a wheel, 
to signify the round shape, as if it had been 
turned, from towrner = to turn (q.v.).] 

Bot., Agric., Hort., &c.: Brassica Rapa, or 
B. Rapa depressa, formally made a distinct 
species of the genus, but reduced by Sir J. 
Hooker toa sub-species of B. campestris. It is 
a biennial crucifer. The root is an orbicular 
or oblong, fleshy tuber; the radicle leaves 
lyrate, hispid, not glaucous ; the lower stem 
leaves incised ; the upper cordate, ovate, acu- 
minate, amplexicaul, smooth, more or less 
toothed; the flowers yellow; the valves of 
the pod convex. In its undeveloped state it 
is found wild in cornfields in various parts of 
Europe, flowering from April to August. It 
has been cultivated from the time of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the great develop- 
ment has been towards increased size and 
fleshiness. It has long been introduced into 
the United States, and is cultivated in fields 
and kitchen gardens, but is not an important 
crop. It has run into several varieties, one 
of the best being the early Dutch. It is used 
as an ingredient in soups, broths, and stews, 
and is cut into figures for garnishing. The 
early shoots may be boiled as greens, and 
are antiscorbutie. Turnips intended for feed- 
ing cattle, from December to February, should 
be sown from the middle of May to the end 
of June ; if they are designed to supply food 
till May, they are not sown before the latter 
part of July or the beginning of August. 
They should be sown by a drill machine, 
which method not merely economises seed, 
but produces heavier crops. They succeed 
best in light soil, consisting of a mixture of 
sand and loam, The rotation of crops pro- 
perly begins with turnips, which clear the 
soil of weeds and furnish it with manure for 
other agricultural plants. 


turnip-cutter, s. A machine for slicing 
roots for animal feed. 


turnip-fiea, turnip-jack, s. 

Entom. : Haltica (or Phyllotreta) nemorwn. 
It owes its popular name to its leaping or 
skipping powers, but is really a very small 
beetle, with long and strong hind legs and 
ample shining black wings, with two yellow- 
ish stripes down the wing cases, and ochre- 
ous legs. It commits great ravages in turnip- 
fields by devouring the seed-leaves as soon as 
they appear above ground. The female lays 
her eggs on the under-side of the leaf, in 
which the larva mines, and makes a tortuous 
gallery. 


turnip-fly, s. 

Entom.: A popular name for two insects 
which are quite distinct, and belong to differ- 
ent orders, but are both destructive to 
turnips. (1) Athalia centijolia, a hymenop- 
terous insect, the larva of which is known by 
the popular name of ‘‘ nigger,” on account of 
its black colour; (2) Anthomyia radicum, a 
two-winged fly of the family Muscide. The 
larve live upon the roots of the turnip, often 
doing great damage. 


turnip-jack, s. 


turnip-moth, s. 

Entom.: A night-moth, Agrotis segetum, the 
caterpillar of which feeds on the interior of 
turnips. The eggs are laid in June on or near 
the ground. The caterpillar, when hatched, 
attacks not merely turnips, but other culi- 
nary vegetables, such as carrots, cabbage- 
plants, mangel wurzel, radishes, and many 
other plants. It also eats garden flowers, as 
the China Aster. The mature insect has the 
antenne strongly ciliated in the male, simple 
in the female ; the fore wings are nearly square, 
in colour pale gray-brown in the male, darker 
in the female, the hind wings with spots and 
shades of brown. 

turnip-radish, s. 

Bot. : A variety of Raphanus sativus. [Ra - 
IsH, RAPHANUS.] 

turnip saw-fly, s. 

Entom. : Athalia spinarum, about a quarter 
of an inch long, of a reddish-yellow colour. 
The larve feed on leaves of turnips and other 
cruciferous plants, to which they do great 
damage. 

turnip-shaped, a. 

Bot.: Having the figure of a depressed 
sphere ; napiform. 


[TURNIP-FLEA.] 


Fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, — 


turnip-tops, s. pl. The young leaves 
and buds of the turnip, which are now used 
in many places as greens. They were formerly 
held in slight esteem. (See extract.) 
“‘Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in 


mud, 
Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the 
flood.” Swift: Descript. of a City Shower. 


tur-nix, s. [From Lat, coturniz (q.v.).] 

Ornith. : The type-genus of Turnicide (q.v.), 
with twenty-three species, having the cha- 
racteristics and range of the family. They 
frequent open plains, stony tracts covered 
with grass, or mountain sides, and are ex- 
ceedingly shy except at the breeding season, 
when they become extremely pugnacious, the 
hens being as jealous and combative as their 
mates, and some of the Asiatic species are 
trained, as fighting-cocks were formerly in 
England. They nest on the ground under a 
tussock of grass, and the female lays four 
pear-shaped eggs. 


tirn’-key, s. [Eng. turn, and key.] 
1, A person who has the charge of the keys 
of a prison ; a warder, 


“The mere oath of a man who was well known to 
the turnkeys of twenty gaols was not likely to injure 
anybody.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


* 2, A tooth-key (q.v.). 
3. A contrivance for drawing stumps of 
trees from the ground, 


turn’-pike,s. [Eng. turn, and pike ; so called 
because it took the place of the old horizontal 
turnstile, which was made with four hori- 
zontal pikes or arms, revolving on the top of 
a post. (Skeat.)] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1. A frame consisting of two bars crossing 
each other at right angles, and turning on a 
post or pin, placed on a road or footpath to 
hinder the passage of beasts, but admitting a 
person to pass between the arms ; a turnstile. 

“JT move upon my axle like a turnpike.”—Ben Jon- 
son: Staple of News, iii. 1. 

2. A gate set across a road to stop carriages, 
carts, &c., and sometimes passengers, from 
passing till the toll for the repair of the road 
is paid ; a toll-bar; a toll-gate. 

“By this time they had reached the turnpike at 

Mile End.”—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxii. 

3. A turnpike-road (q.v.). 

“The road is by this means so continually torn that 
it is one of the worst twrnpikes round ndon.”— 
Defoe: Tour thro’ Great Britain, 

4, A winding stair; a turnpike-stair, 

IL Mil.: A beam filled with spikes to stop 
passage ; a cheval-de-frise. 


turnpike-mazn, s. 
the tolls at a turnpike. 


turnpike-road, s. A road on which 
turnpikes, or toll-gates, were established by 
law, and which are or were formerly made and 
kept in repair by the tolls collected from car- 
riages, carts, wagons, cattle, &c., which travelled 
on them. Many turnpike roads in the vicinity 
of cities have been converted into common 
roads, and the tolls abolished. 
“Tn contemplation of a turnpike-road.” 
Cowper. Retirement, 506, 
turnpike - stair, s. A winding stair, 
constructed around a central newel or post. 


A man who collects 


R o 

*turn’-pike, v.t. [TURNPIKE, s.] To form, 
as a road, in the manner of a turnpike-road ; 
to throw into a rounded form, as the path of 
a road, 


turn’-sick, a. & s. (Eng. turn, and sick.] 
* A, As adj. : Giddy; vertiginous ; dizzy. 
“Tf aman see another turn swiftly and long; or if 


he look upon wheels that turn, himself waxeth turn- 
sick,” —Bacon. 


B. As subst.; A disease of sheep; gid or 
sturdy. 


turn’-sole, turn’-sol, * torn-sole, s. [Fr. 
towrnesol, from towrner = to turn, and soleil = 
the sun. Named because the plant was sup- 
posed to turn its flowers towards the sun.] 

1, Botany: 

(1) Euphorbia Helioscopia, It is an annual, 
generally glabrous plant, with obovate leayes, 
serrate upwards, an umbel of five principal 
branches, trifid or bifid, and reticulated and 
pitted seeds. Its milky juice is used to 
destroy warts. 

(2) Crozophora tinctoria, and the purple dye 
made of its inspissated juice. [CROZOPHORA.] 


(3) The genus Heliotropium. (Loudon, &c.) 

(4) The genus Helianthus (q.v.), spec. H. 
annuus, [SUNFLOWER.] 

2. Art: A blue pigment obtained from the 
Tose Roccella (Roccella tinctoria), also called 

rehil. 


turn spit, s.. [Eng. turn, and spit (1), 8.) 
1, A person who turns a spit. 
“A place he will grow rich in, 
‘A turnspit in the royal kitchen.” 
Swift : Miscellanies, 
2. A variety of dog, allied to the terrier, 
formerly employed to turn the spit for roast- 
ing meat in a kitchen, for which purpose they 
were attached to or enclosed in a kind of 
wheel. [TREAD-WHEEL.] The breed, which 
is now rare, arose from a cross of the terrier 
with larger breeds ; the body long and heavy, 
with disproportionately short, and generally 
crooked legs. 


turn’-stile, s. [Eng. turn, and stile (2).] A 
post surmounted with four horizontal arms, 
which revolve as a person pushes by them, 
Turnstiles are usually placed on roads, bridges, 
or the like, either to prevent the passage of 
beasts, vehicles, or the like, while admitting 
the passage of persons, or to bar a passage 
temporarily till toll is paid; they are also 
frequently placed at the entrance to public 
buildings, or places of amusement, where 
entrance money is to be collected, or where 
it is desired to ascertain the number of per- 
sons admitted. 

“A turnstile is more certain 
Than, in events of war, dame Fortune,” 
Butler; Hudibras, 1. 8 

turnstile -register, s. A device for 
registering the number of persons who pass 
through a turnstile at the entrance to a toll- 
bridge or building, and serving as a check on 
the collector. 


turn’-stone, s. [Eng. turn. v., and stone, s.] 
Ornith.: A popular name for any of the 
Strepsilatine ; specifically applied to Strepsilas 
interpres, from its habit of turning over small 
stones on the sea-shore in search of its insect 
food. It is very widely distributed, being 
found in nearly every part of the globe, its 
breeding places being the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, in America, Asia, and Europe. The 
total length is rather more than eight inches 5 
upper parts chestnut-red, with black spots ; 
lower parts white, part of neck and breast 
black. 


tirn’-tail, s. (Eng. turn, and tail.) A 
coward. 

Tu-ro’-ni-an, a. & s. [Fr. Turonien. (See 
def.)] 


A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Turones, 
an ancient people of Celtic Gaul; of or be- 
longing to Touraine, the modern name of 
their country, Tours, its great city, or the 
rocks there developed. [B.] 

B. As substantive : 


Geol. ; The French equivalent of part of the 
English Lower White Chalk without flints. 


tir’-pén-tine, s. [0. Fr. turbentine = turpen- 
tine, from Lat. terebinthinus = made from the 
terebinth-tree ; Gr. repeBivO.vos (terebinthinos), 
from repéBiv8os (terebinthos) = terebinth (q.v.) > 
Dut. turpentijn ; Dan., Sw., & Ger. terpentin ; 
Low Lat. terbentina.] 

Ord. Lang. & Chem.: The name applied to 
turpentine-oil, and to the crude oleo-resinous 
juice which exudes from incisions in the bark 
of pines, firs, and other coniferous trees. The 
species which chiefly furnish common tur- 
pentine are Pinus palustris, P. Teda, and 
P. Pinaster. The oleo-resin flowing from 
ther has the consistence of treacle, is of a 
pale-yellow colour, with a pungent odour and 
taste peculiar to itself. It alters much with 
heat and exposure. Strasburg turpentine is 
from Abies pectinata, [CHIAN-TURPENTINE, 
VENICE-TURPENTINE. ] 


turpentine-camphor, s. 

Chem. : A term applied, sometimes to the 
solid monohydrochlorate, sometimes to the 
solid hydrate of turpentine-oil, (Watts.) 


turpentine-oil, s. 

1. Chem. : CyoHig. The volatile oil distilled 
from crude turpentine, and existing in the 
wood, bark, leaves, and other parts of conifer- 
ous trees. These oils, according to the source 
from which they are c¥tained, exhibit con- 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, cilb, cure, unite, cir, riile, full; try, Syrian. », © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


siderable diversities in their physical as well 
as in their optical properties. The several 
varieties when rectitied are colourless mobile 
liquids, having a peculiar aromatic but dis- 
agreeable odour. They are insoluble in water, 
slightly soluble in aqueous alcohol, miscible in 
all proportions with absolute alcohol, ether, 
and carbon disulphide. They dissolve iodine 
sulphur, phosphorus, also fixed oils and 
resins. The two principal varieties are French 
turpentine - oil, from Pinus maritima, and 

American turpentine-oil, from the turpentine 
collected from P, palustris, of the Southern States. 
The former has a specific gravity of 0°864, boils 
at 161°, and turns the plane of polarization 
to the left. American turpentine-oil has the 
same specific gravity and boiling point, 
but turns the plane of polarization to the 
right. Both oils absorb oxygen from the air, 
and acquire powerful oxidizing properties 
from the probable formation of an organic 
peroxide, Cy9H,404. Turpentine absorbs 
chlorine with such energy as sometimes to 
set it on fire. It belongs to a group of vola- 
tile oils to which the name of terpenes 
has been given. They are derived from plants 
of the coniferous and aurantiaceous orders, 
yielding, for example, turpentine and lemon 
oils respectively. Turpentine-oil is of great 
importance in the arts, and is specially em- 
ployed for giving consistency to oil paints and 
varnishes, conferring on them drying pro- 
perties. 

2. Pharm.: In small doses it is absorbed 
and acts as a stimulant, antispasmodic, and 
astringent. It produces diuresis, and com- 
municates to the urine passed a smell like 
that of violets. It can arrest hemorrhage in 
the capillary vessels. It is generally ad- 
ministered as an enema to destroy tenia, 
ascarides, &c., in the intestines. Applied ex- 
ternally, itis a powerful rubefacient. (Garrod.) 


turpentine-shrub, s 
Bot.: Silphiwm terebtnthaceum, the Prairie 
Burdock, a tall herbaceous plant with large, 
cordate, radical leaves, and bright yellow 
flowers. It is a native of North America, 
$ whence it was introduced into Great Britain 
in 1765. 


turpentine-tree, s. 

Botany: 

1, Pistacia Terebinthus. [TEREBINTH-TREE.] 
2. Bursera gummifera, [BuRSERA.] 


3, Tristania albicans, (Loudon.) It is an 
Australian shrub of the Myrtle order. 


turpentine-varnish, s. 
; ig : A solution of resin in oil of turpen- 
e. 


turpentine-vessels, s. pl. 

Bot.: Tubes formed in the interstices of 
tissue in the Conifers, and into which turpen- 
_ tine or other secretions naturally drain during 

the growth of these trees, (Treas. of Bot.) 


*tiir’-pén-tine, v.t. [TURPENTINE, s.] To 
rub with turpentine. 


tur’-péth, s. [Fr. turbith, turbdit ; Sp. turbit; 
‘Pers. turbed, turbid; Arab, turbund; Hind. 
tarbud ; Beng. terri ; Sansce. trivrit, triput.] 
Bot. & Pharm. : The root of Ipomea Turpe- 
-thum, which is found wild throughout India 
and Ceylon to a height cf 3,000 feet. The 
‘Sanscrit writers mention two varieties of the 
_ plant, a white and a blackone. The first is 
unidentified ; the last is given by the natives 
of India as a drastic purgative in rheumatic 
yoo affections. (Calcutta Exhib. 


p 


‘turpeth-mineral, 8. 

1. Chem. : H’gSO4:2Hg.0. Turbeth-mineral. 
Basie mercuric sulphate. A lemon-yellow 
_ powder obtained by boiling mercuric sulphate 


sulphate to a hot dilute solution of mercuric 
nitrate. It is very slightly soluble in cold, 
‘more so in hot water, turns gray on exposure 
to the air, and when heated is resolved into 
uric sulphate and mercuric oxide. 

_ Paint.: A pigment of a beautiful lemon- 
llow colour, but so liable to change by the 
jon of light or impure air, that notwith- 
ding it has been sometimes employed, it 
ot be used safely, and hardly deserves 


ion. 


h’-ic, a. (Bng. tumpetiin) ; tc 
in ites oom turpet! in aoa} 


tur-pin-i-a, s. 


with water, or by adding a solution of sodic | 


turpentine—turreted 


turpethic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cg4Hg903g- An amorphous yellow- 
ish mass, produced by the action of bases on 
turpethin. It has an acid reaction and bitter 
taste, is soluble in water, and resolved by 
mineral acids into glucose and turpetholic- 
acid, . 

tur’-pé-thin, s. 
peth(um) ; -in.] 

Chem, : C34H5g0j5. A purgative resin, ex- 
tracted from the root of Ipomea Turpethwm 
by alcohol, It has a brownish-yellow colour, 
is inodorous, insoluble in water and ether, 
soluble in alcohol, and melts at 183°. In con- 
centrated sulphuric-acid it slowly dissolves, 
forming a red solution, 


tir-pé-thol’-ic, a. 
~ol, ~i¢.] 
hin. 


turpetholic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygH3204. An inodorous substance 
prepared from turpethin by boiling with 
mineral acids. It crystallizes in slender micro- 
scopic needles, soluble in alcohol, slightly 
soluble in ether, and melts at 88°, decom- 
posing at a higher temperature. 


*tur’-pi-fy, tur-pi-fie, v.t. [Lat. turpis 
= disgraceful, and facio (pass. fio) =to make.] 
To calumniate, 


“Thus turpifie the reputation of my doctrine,”— 
Sidney : Wanstead Play, p. 620. 


tur-pin s. [A corrupt. of terrapin (q.v.).] 
A freshwater or land tortoise, 


{Named after M. Turpin, a 
French naturalist and artist. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Staphyleacee. Inflores- 
cence in terminal panicles, calyx five-parted, 
petals five, inserted on a ten-lobed disk ; 
stamens five; filaments awl-shaped; styles 
three ; fruit three-celled, each cell with two or 
three seeds. Trees or shrubs from the West 
and East Indies. The fruits of some species 
are eaten. The leaves of Z'urpinia pomifera 
are used in India as fodder. 


tiir’-pis cAu’-sa, phr. [Lat.=a disgraceful 
cause. } 

Scots Law: A base or vile consideration on 
which no action can be founded. This would 
be called in English a “consideration contra 
bonos mores,” or against public feeling. 


[Mod. Lat. (Ipomea) tur- 


[Eng. twrpeth(in) ; suff. 
Derived from or containing turpe- 


tir’-pi-tide, s. [Fr., from Lat. turpitudo= 
baseness, from turpis = base, disgraceful.] 
Inherent baseness or vileness of principle, 
words, or actions ; foulness, depravity. 

“The turpitude of the drama became such as must 
astonish all who are not aware that extreme relaxa- 
tion is the natural effect of extreme restraint.”— 
Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 


tur-quoise (as tiir’-kéise, or tiir’-kwas), 
tur-kois, *tur-koise, *tur-cas, *tur- 
kys, s. [Fr. turquoise = a turquoise or Turk- 
ish stone; prop. fem. of Turquois = Turkish, 
from Ital. Turchesa =a turquoise, from Low 
Lat. turchesia, from turchesius =a turquoise, 
* from Turcus = a Turk (q.v.).] 

1. Min. ; An amorphous mineral occurring in 
reniform nodules and incrustations, Hard- 
ness, 6'0; sp. gr. 2°6 to 2°83; lustre, waxy to 
dull; colour, sky-blue, bluish-green, apple- 
green; streak, white ; rarely sub-translucent, 
mostly opaque. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 
32°6 ; alumina, 46°9 ; water, 20°5 = 100, whence 
the formula, 2Al,03PO; + 5HO. Probably 
the Callais, Callaina, and Callaica of Pliny. 
A gem-stone much used in ancient times in 
Persia, and in pre-historic times by the ancient 
Mexicans under the name of chalchihuitl. 
Originally found in Persia, where the best 
stones for jewellery purposes are still ob- 
tained, although the locality of the Mexican 
chalchihuitl has lately been discovered. One 
of the largest nodular masses preserved is 
exhibited in the Mineral Collection of the 
British Museum (Natural History), South 
Kensington, which was obtained from the 
Emperor of China’s Summer Palace. 


“Out upon her! it was my turquoise: I had it when 
b lhe a bachelor,”—Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, 


2. Hort.: A kind of olive. 


tirr (1), s. [Native name.] 
Music: A Burmese violin with three strings. 


*turr (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: Ulex ewropeus. (Brit. & Holland.) 


tir-ree’-a, s. 


tir’-rél, s. 


tiir’-rét (1), s. 
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a [Named after Turra of Padua, 
an Italian botanist, who died in 1607.] 

Bot.: A genus of Meliez (q.v.). Calyx five- 
toothed, petals five, ligulate ; stamens united 
into a tube; style one; ovary with five, ten, 
or twenty cells, Ornamental trees or shrubs 
from Southern Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
and the eastern parts of India. 


[Prob. a dimin. from Fr. towr=a 
turn.] A tool used by coopers. 


(O. Fr. tourette; Fr. touret= 
a small wheel. ] 


Saddlery: The same as TERRET (q.V.). 


“ The silvery turrets of his harness.”—De Quincey? 
English Mail Coach. si 


tir’-rét (2), *tor-et, *tour-et, *tur- 


rette, s. [O. Fr. towrette, dimin. from tor, tur 
(Fr. tour) =a tower (q.v.).] 


1. Arch.:; A small tower attached to and 
forming part of another tower, or placed at 
the angles of a church or public building, es- 
pecially in the style of Tudor architecture, 
Turrets are of two kinds—such as rise imme- 
diately from the ground, as staircase turrets, 
aud such as are formed on the upper part of a 
building by being carried up higher than the 
rest, as bartizan turrets. 

“ Now like a maiden queen she will behold, 

From her high turrets, hourly suitors come.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis. 

2. Bot.: Carex cespitosa. Perhaps the same 
as Torret in White’s Nat. Hist. of Selborne. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


*3. Mil. Antig.: A movable building of a 
square form, consisting of ten, or even twenty 
stories, and sometimes 180 feet high, usually 
moved on wheels, and employed in approaches 
to a fortified place for carrying soldiers, en- 
gines, ladders, &c. 


4, Rail.: The elevated central portion of a 
passenger-car, whose top forms an upper 
story of the roof, and whose sides are glazed 
for light and pierced for ventilation. (Amer.) 

5. Ordn.: A cylindrical iron tower, rising 
above the deck of a man-of-war, and made to 
rotate, so that the guns may be brought to 
bear in any required direction. Most vessels 
of war of any size are constructed on the 
turret-system, The first American vessel con- 
structed with a turret was Ericsson’s Monitor ; 
the first English were the Monarch (1866) and 
the Captain (1867). 

“Tn fact, the Captain is best described as a Prince 
Albert, with two turrets instead of four, with the 
masts and sails of a full-rigged ship, and with the 
lower upper deck i Seeley from the sweep of the sea 
by a forecastle and poop at either end, these erections 
being connected by means of a narrow platform or 
flying deck, stretching along above the turrets. It is 
unnecessary to enter further into details beyond the 
statement that the Monarch’s sides bore 7-inch 
armour, and her turrets 8-inch and 10-inch, while the 
Captain had 8-inch and 7-inch side armour, with 
9-inch and 10-inch turret armour.’—Brit. Quarterly 
Review, lvii, 114, (1878.) 

turret-clock, s. A clock adapted for 
an elevated position in a church or other 
tower. 


turret-gun, s. <A gun specially adapted 

for use in revolving turrets of vessels. 

“Masts must be supported, and the supports ob- 
struct the fire of the turret-guns to some extent.”— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii. 114. (1873.) 

turret-head, s, The top or summit ofa 

turret. 
“Fair Margaret, from the turret-head, 
Heard, far below, the coursers’ tread.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iii, 2. 


turret-lathe, s. 


Metal-work. : A screw-cutting lathe, having 
a slide provided with a polygonal block or 
turret, having apertures in each face for re- 
ceiving dies, which are secured therein by 
set-screws. 


turret-ship, s. An ironclad ship of war, 
with low sides, and having its armament 
placed in a tower or turret which is capable 
of revolution, so as to bring the embrasure 
opposite to the gun, which is pointed in any 
direction and temporarily unmasked whil 
firing. 7 
“Not long after Captain Coles was authorized, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, to 
a another vessel, embodying his views of what a 
sea-going twrret-ship should be, and as the result the 
ill-fated Captain was ordered to be built just a year 
after the Monarch had been begun.”—rit. Quarterly 
Review, lvii. 133. (1873.) 


tar: mp ster * tor’-rét-téd, a. [Eng. turret; 


1. Furnished with a turret or turrets, 


“A turreted manorial hall.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. Vv. 


, POUt, j6W1; cat, coll, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


, -tion, -sion = 8 
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turribant—Tuscan 


*2,. Formed like a turret; rising like a 
tower. 


“Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a 
square ; the height of the turret being thrice as much 
as the length of the lower part, whereupon the lamp 
standeth,”"—Bacon: Nat, Hist. ‘ 


*tir-ri-bant, s. [TuRBAN.] 


tiir-ric’-u-late, tir-ric’-u-lat-éd, a. 

Lat. turricula, dimin. from turris = a tower 

eae Resembling a turret; having the 
form of a turret: as, a twrriculated shell. 


tiir-ri-lép’-as, s. [Lat. turris = a tower, 
and Mod. Lat. depas (q.v-). | 
Paleont.: A genus of Lepadide, from the 
Upper Silurian rocks. The pewuncle was 
furnished with intersecting rowe of plates, 
which, when detached, are not unlike the 
shells of certain Pteropoda, Barrande re- 
garded the fossil (to which he gave the name 
Plumulites) as the capitulum of a Lepadoid, 
in which the peduncle is wanting or rudi- 
Ihnentary. 


ttir’-ri-lite, s. [TurRiuitszs.} 
vidual of the genus Turrilites (q.v.). 
ward : Mollusca, ed. Tate, p. 200.) 


tir-ri-li’-tés, s. [Lat. twrris=a tower, and 
Gr. AGos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Ammonitide, with 
thirty-seven species, ranging from the Gault 
to the Chalk of Europe. Shell sinistral, 
spiral, whorls in contact; aperture often ir- 
regular. 


tiir’-rit-Ed, a. [Eng. turret; -ed.] The same 
as TURRICULATE (q.V.). 


tiir-ri-tél’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. turris = a tower.) 

1, Zool.; Tower-shells; the type-genus of 

Turritellide (q.v.), with seventy-three species, 


universally distriduted, 
ranging from the lami- 
narian zone to a depth 
of 100 fathoms. Shell curzrrenoa TeREBELLATA, 
turreted, many-whoried, 
and spirally striated; aperture small and 
rounded, peristome thin; operculum with a 
fimbriated margin. 

2. Paleont.: Fossil species, 172, from the 
Neocomian onward. 


tiir-ri-tél’-li-dae, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. turri- 
tell(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -id@.) 

1, Zool.: A family of Holostomatous Gas- 
teropoda, with five genera. Shell tubular or 
spiral; upper part partitioned off; aperture 
simple; operculum horny, many-whorled. 
Animal with a short muzzle ; eyes immersed 
at outer bases of the tentacles ; mantle margin 
fringed ; foot very short; branchial plume 
single. 

2. Paleont.: They appear to have com- 
menced about the middle of the Jurassic 
period, abounding in the Tertiaries, and at- 
taining their maximum in existing seas. 


tiir-ri-tis, s. (Lat. turritus = fortified with 
towers ; turris =a tower; because the leaves 
become gradually smaller upwards, so that 
the plant assumes a pyramidal form.] 


Bot. : Tower-mustard; a genus of Arabidee 
(q.v.), having the pod elongated, compressed, 
and two-edged, the valves nerved or keeled, 
the calyx nearly equal at the base. Twrritis 
glabra (= Arabis perfoliata) is a Crucifer, with 
its stem one to two-and-a-half feet high, with 
oblong, lanceolate, glaucous leaves, the radical 
ones toothed or sinuate at the base, the cauline 
ones sagittate ; the flowers yellowish-white, 
the pods long and erect. Found in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and some other parts of England, 
flowering from June to August. 


tur’-tle (1), tur’-titr, s. [A.S., from Lat. 
turtur =a turtle-dove: a word probably of 
imitative origin, from the coo of the pigeon 3 
Ger. turtel-taube = a turtle-dove; Ital. tortora, 
tortola; Fr. towrtre.]) The same as TuRTLE- 
DOVE (q.V-). 


“ And of faire Britomart ensample take, 
That was as trew in love as turtle to her mate,” 


Spenser: F, Q., II. xi. 2 

turtle-dove, s. 

1. Ornith.: Turtur communis, widely dis- 
tributed in the warmer parts of the Old 
World. It is a beautiful bird, of somewhat 
slender form, a summer visitant to the southern 
and eastern counties of England, arriving in 
May and departing in September. The male is 


Any indi- 
(Wood- 


about a foot long, with the head light bluish- 
gray, the back grayish-brown, the scapulars 
and small wing-coverts black, with broad rust- 
red margins, the breast pale grayish-purple, 
the neck with two large black spots barred 
with white. The female is rather smaller, 
with similar plumage, but of duller tints. 
They feed on grain and vegetables, often fre- 
quenting fields of beans and peas. They make 
a slight, flat nest of a few twigs, in which two 
glossy, creamy-white eggs are deposited about 
the middle of May, and the parent birds take 
turns at incubation, sometimes rearing two 
broods in a season. The note is a soft, mourn- 
ful “ coo,” often uttered when the bird is on 
the ground. From its habit of pairing for life, 
and its fidelity to its mate, the turtle-dove 
has long been a symbol of conjugal affection. 

2. Script.: Heb. 7}m (tor), an onomatopoetic 
name from the cooing of the bird, generally in 
connection with 72) (yonah) = dove.] Pro- 
bably either Turtur communis or T. risorius. 
The latter bird is about ten inches in length ; 
tail short; general colour gray, tinged with 
red, upper parts greenish brown, with a black 
collar on the back of the neck, 


tur’-tle (2), s. [A corrupt. of Port. tartaruga ; 


Sp. tortuga = a tortoise, a turtle. ] 

1. Zool.: The popular name for any species 
of the Cheloniide. They may be distinguished 
by their long, compressed, fin-shaped, non- 
retractile feet, with the toes enclosed in a 
common skin, from which only one or two 
claws project. The carapace is broad and 
much depressed, so that when these animals 
are on shore, and are turned over on their 
backs, they cannot regain the natural posi- 
tion. Large interspaces between the ex- 
tremities of the ribs and portions of the 
sternum always remain cartilaginous, so that 
the carapace is far lighter than in the Tor- 
toises. The head is large and globose, and 
cannot be retracted within the shell; it is 
covered above with symmetrical horny shields, 
and the jaws are armed with sharp, horny 
sheaths. Turtles are marine animals; their 
pinnate feet and light shell render them ex- 
cellent swimmers. They sometimes live at a 


ene 
GREEN TURTLE. 


great distance from land, to which they period- 
ically return to deposit their soft-shelled eggs 
(from 100 to 250 in number) in the sand. 
They are found in all the inter-tropical seas, 
and sometimes travel into the temperate 
zones. The flesh and eggs of all the species 
are edible, though the Indian turtles are less 
valuable in this respect than those of the 
Atlantic. The most highly valued of the 
family is the Green Turtle (Chelonia viridis), 
from which turtle-soup is made. It attains a 
large size, sometimes from six toseven feet long, 
with a weight of from 700 to 800 pounds. The 
popular name has no reference to the colour 
of the carapace, which is dark olive, passing 
into dingy white, but to the green fat so highly 
prized by epicures. The Edible Turtle of the 
East Indies (C. virgata) is also highly prized ; 
but, according to Tennent (Ceylon, i. 189), at 
certain seasons they ‘‘are avoided as poison- 
ous, and some lamentable instances are re- 
corded of death which.was ascribed to their 
use.” The Hawk’s-bill Turtle (C. imbricata), 
which yields tortoiseshell (q.v.), is also prized ; 
but the flesh of the Loggerhead Turtle (q.v.) 
and of the Leather-back is of little value, 

2. Frequently used for turtle-soup (q.v.). 

“ Turtle and venison all his thougats employ.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 220, 

3. Print, : The segmental plate in which a 
form is locked up in a rotary press. The 
column-rules are wider at the top than the 
bottom, to hold the type firmly, and are se- 
cured byscrews. The edge of the side-stick has 


a series of beveled projections, and is pressed 
against the forms by a piece having similariy 
beveled projections and worked by a screw. 


{ To turn turtle: (Turn, v., J 36.). 


turtle-back, s. The roofing or cover of 
a deck, curved so as to resemble the shell of a 
turtle ; a hurricane-deck, 
“ Bitted with platforms on her twrtle-backs fore and 
aft.”"—Daily News, Feb. 21, 1887. 
* turtle-footed, a. Slow-footed. 
“ Turtle-footed peace,” 


turtle-head, s. 
Bot. : The genus Chelone (q.v.). 


turtle-shell, s. 
1, A beautiful species of Murex. (Goodrich.) 
2. Tortoiseshell, 


turtle-soup, s. <A rich soup, in which 
the chief ingredient is (or should be) the flesh 
of the turtle. It is always served at state and 
civic banquets, [Mock-TurTLu.] Sir Henry 
Thompson, in a paper read at one of the Con- 
ferences connected with the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1883, stated that 
*“conger eel, as few people seem to be aware, 
is the source of all turtle-soup when at its 
best, the turtle furnishing only the garnish 
and the name.” This statement gave rise to. 
much correspondence at the time. 


turtle-stone, s. 
Geol. : A popular name for a septarium (q.v.).. 


“‘Septaria have been polished as marble. . . in Dor 
setshire, where they have been locally termed turtle. 
stones.” — Woodward: Geol. England & Wales, p. 826. 


tur’-tle, v.i. [TurTLE (2), s.] To fish or hunt. 
for turtles. 
“y ; : ; Fe, 
mae ees ae need off on a turtling expedition. 
tiir’-tlér, s. [Eng. turtl(e), v.;-er.] One who. 
fishes or hunts for turtles, 


“The Jamaica turtlers visit these keys with good. 
success.”—Dampier: Discourse of Winds, ch. iv. 


tur-tling, s. [TurtTie, v.] The act of hunt 
ing for or catching turtles, 


*tur’-tur, s. [Lat.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: A turtle-dove. 

“A peyre of turturis or tweie culver briddis."— 

Wycliffe: Luke ii. 

2. Ornith.: A genus of Columbide, with. 
twenty-four species, from the Palearctic, 
Ethiopian, and Oriental regions, and Austro- 
Malaya. Bill rather slender, tip of upper- 
mandible gently deflected, nostrils at base. 
covered with two soft, tumid, bare substances ; 
tarsi rather shorter than middle toe, which is- 
longer than the outer ; tail of twelve feathers, 
rather long, and considerably rounded or- 
graduated; wings rather long and pointed, 
[TURTLE-DOVE. ] 


*tirveg,s, pl. [TuRF, 8.] 


tir’-war, s. [Nativename.] A tanning bark- 
obtained in India from Cassia awriculata, 


Tus’-can, a. &s. (Lat. Tuscanus; Ital. Tos-- 
cano; Fr. Toscan.) 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Tuscany in. 
Italy. 


B. As substantive: 


1, Ord. lang.: A native or inhabitant of” 
Tuscany. 


2. Arch,: The Tuscan order of architecture.. 


q Tuscan style of Architecture, Tuscan order s- 
A style of architecture 
which originated in the 
north of Italy, on the 
first revival of the arts 
in the free cities, and 
beyond which it has 
never yet travelled, ex- 
cept in some examples 
which were introduced 
by Inigo Jones in the 
first church of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, and by 
Sir Christopher Wren in 
porticoes at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is a sim- 
pler variety of the Doric (q.v.), with unfluted _ 
columns and without triglyphs. 


Tuscan-shrew, s. y 

Zool. : Crocidura etrusca, the smallest living» 
mammal, measuring from the snout to the. 
tip of the tail rather less than three inches, 
Fur ashy red above, light ash-coloured be- 


Ford. 


TUSCAN, 


neath, tail clothed with short hairs, with rings, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. m,0=6;ey=a;qu=kKwe 


; of longer white hairs; ears moderate, pro- 
jecting from the fur. Found in the extreme 

south of Europe, from France to the Black 
Sea, and in the north of Africa. 


tiis-cor, s. [Tusk.] A tusk or tush of a 


horse. 


E tiish, *twish, interj. [From the sound.] An 
exclamation indicating rebuke, contempt, or 
‘apie aed ; pshaw ! pish! 

“ Tush, say they, how should God perceive it? is 

there ene wiedge in the Most High ?”—Psalm Lxxiii, 11. 


s. [A softened form of tusk (q.v.).] A 
long pointed tooth ; atusk ; applied especially 
to certain of the teeth of horses, 

“ Strong as a sea-beast’s tushes, and as white.” 

A. C. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, i, 


*tushed, a. [TusKep.] 


_ tisk (1), *tosch, *tosche, * tusch, * tux, 
s. [A.S. tuse, tux; cogn. with O. Fries. tusk, 
tosch ; prob. for twisc= with the notion of 
double tooth, or very strong tooth, from A.§8. 
twis = double. (Skeat.)] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. (Pl.): Two abnormally long teeth, pro- 
truding from the mouth, and constituting 
offensive weapons. In the elephant, the 
narwhal, the dugong, &c., these enlarged 
teeth are incisors, whilst in the boar, the 
walrus, the hippopotamus, Wc., they are ca- 
nines, 


“ This beast (when many a chief his tusks had slain) 
Great Meleager stretched along the plain.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad ix. 661. 


*2, The share of a plough ; the tooth of a 
harrow or the like. 
II, Technically : 
1. Carp. : The bevelled shoulder on the back 
of a tenon of a binding joist, to strengthen it. 
2. Locksmith. ; A sharp projecting point or 
claw which forms a means of engagement or 
attachment. Used in the parts of locks in 
which bolts, tuunblers, &c., are thus provided 
go as to be touched, dropped, raised, &c., by 
oad key directly or by intermediate devices. 


kk (2), s. [TorsxK.] 


*tiisk, v.i. [Tusk (1), s.] To gnash the teeth 
as a boar; to show the tusks. 
ffe, tusk, and d hi 

Parte tiegede tun yee nal 
i Ben Jonson : Epigran 107. 
s-kar, s. [A corrupt. of Icel. torfskéri, 
from torf= turf, and skera = to cut.] An iron 
instrument with a wooden handle, used for 
cutting peats. (Scotch.) 


tiisked, a. (Eng. tusk (1), 8. ; -ed.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: Furnished with tusks, 


“ The tusked boar out of eee wood 
Upturns it by the roots.’ 
Milton: Psalm 1xxx. 


Es ger. 3 Having tusks of such or such a 
tincture. (Said of boars, elephants, &c.) 


bis sk-Er, s. (Eng. tusk (1), s. ; -er.] 
_ 1, Anelephant that has its tusks developed ; 
one of the males of the Asiatic species. 

pe cne. of the ped Ee any of those present had 
ever seen.”"—Fivid, Dec, 26, 1885. 
2, A wild boar with well- -developed tusks. 


_ “A tusker who had, however, no idea of running 
sway.”—Hcho, Nov. 26,1887.” 


(Eng. tusk (1), 8.3 -y.] Having 


igre 


> * Phe scar ees by the tusky boar.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 385. 


cc, & [Tussock.] 


; sér, tiis'-sére, tiis’-seh, s. [Native 
dian name.] The silk spun by the Tusser 

. The centres of the traffic are 
Central Provinces, Berar, and 

Nizam’ s country. There are generally two 
of the insect during the year. The co- 
are purchased in May and June by 
arers from those who have collected 
from the jungle; the female cocoons are 
They are almost perfectly smooth, 
ay colour, with darker veins across 
‘surface. When mature, the largest 
wo inches long by one and a-quarter 

se of average size about an epee and 
The inner layer of the fibre is 


‘The silk, when obtained, 


ae a soft cushion for the | 
ous look. It is ow ann H 


tuscor—tutiorist 


factured in Europe as well as in India, being 
largely used for cloaks and mantles designed 
for winter wear. No kind of silk so closely 
imitates seal-skin or is so durable. It is used 
in the manufacture of Utrecht velvet, and 
has the rigidity requisite to render it a valua- 
ble material for carpets. (Calcutta Exhib. 
Report.) 


tusser-silkworm, s. 

Entom.: Antherea myliita, a common Indian 
silkworm, which yields a rather coarse-look- 
ing, but very durable silk. It is wild through- 
out the low hills of the central tableland of 
India, being absent from the Himalaya moun- 
tains and from the alluvial plains. It feeds 
on many shrubs and trees, 


* tiis-sic-u-lar, a. [Lat. tussicularis, from 
tussis =a cough.) Of or pertaining toa cough. 


tis-si-la-gin’-é-20, s. pi (Mod. Lat. tus- 
silago, genit. "tussilagin(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Tubulifloree, ‘Leaves alter- 
nate, all radial, broad ; outer flowers female, 
very slender, and tubular or ligulate ; florets 
of the disk tubular, usually bisexual; anther 
cells not tailed ; arms of the style connate, 
pubescent, with bifid, conical tips. (Sw Jd. 
Hooker.) 


tiis-si-la’-go, s. (Lat. = coltsfoot (see def.), 
from tussis=a cough, from the use of the 
plant as a cough medicine.] 

Bot. : Coltsfoot ; the typical genus of Tussi- 
laginee (q.v.). Heads yellow, solitary, many- 
flowered ; receptacle naked ; involucre of a 
single row of equal, linear scales; florets of 
the ray long, narrow, in many rows, female ; 
those of the disk few, male, both yellow; 
pappus pilose ; achenes terete. Closely akin 
to Petasites, put differs by the pistillate 
flowers having a (sometimes minute) ligule. 
Only one known species, Tussilago Farfara. 
[CoLtsrootT.] 


* tis’-sis, s. [Lat.] 
Pathol. : A cough, a catarrh. 


tis'-sle, * tiis’-sel, * tus-tle, s. [Tussiz, v.] 
A struggle; a contest ; a scufile. 
“Does he wear his head? 
Because the last we saw here had a tussle.” 
Byron: Vision of Judgment, xviii. 
tussle, *tus-tle, *tiiz-zle, vi. &t. [A 
variant of tousle (q.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To struggle; to scuffle. 
“Did tustle with red-ey’d pole-cat.” 
Percy : Reliques ; St. George for England, 
B. Trans. : To struggle with. 


“ Muzzle and tuzze and hug thee.”—Centlivre - Busie 
Body (1709), p. 44. 


tiis’-sdck, tis’-siick, tiis’-sac,s. [A 
dimin. from Dan. tusk =a tuft, a tassel ; Sw. 
dial. tuss =a wisp of hay ; cf. Welsh ‘usw, 
tuswy = a wisp, a bundle.) 


1. A clump, a tuft or small hillock of grow- 
ing grass. 
“Both were constructed in thick twssocks of coarse 
grass or rushes.”—Sceribner's Magazine, Dec. 1878, p. 170. 
2. A tuft or lock, as of hair or the like; a 
tangled knot. 


“Such laying of the hair in tussocks and tufts.”— 
Latimer, 


3. The same as TussocK-GRass (q.v.). 
4, The same as TussocK-MOTH (q.V.). 


tussock-grass, s. 

Bot., &c. : Dactylis cespitosa (= Festuca flabel- 
Tata), a a grass forming tufts five to six feet high 
in the Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fuego, the 
Straits of Magellan, Cape Horn, &c. It was 
first discovered by Commerson in the Straits 
of Magellan in 1767. Its appropriate habitat 
is the sea-shore, where it will grow even on 
sand dunes. Hither as green fodder or as 
hay, it is said to be unrivalled as food for 
cattle, horses, &c. Pigs and other animals. 
grub up the sweet roots, which they eat 
eagerly. It forms great tufts, remarkable for 
their size, being sometimes ‘five or six feet 
high, while the long, gracefully curving blades 
are from five to eight feet long and an inch 
broad at base. It has been grown with success 
in the Orkney Islands, the Hebrides, and other 
places near the sea where there is a peaty soil. 
The young shoots are boiled and eaten as 
asparagus. The inner part of the stem above 
the root is soft, crisp, and has the flavor of a 
hazel nut, It is often eaten by the Falkland 
islanders. It is in danger of being exter- 
minated, from the avidity with which it is 


; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, tag. 
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eaten by cattle and pigs, and is now confined 
to local patches in the shore regions. 


tussock-moth, s. 

Entom. : The genus Dasychira, belonging to 
the family Liparide, The antenne are crenu- 
lated in the female; the fore legs are very 
hairy. The larva is very beautiful, with tufts 
of coloured hair down the back, 


tis’ -s0ck-¥, a. (Eng. tussock ; -y.] Abound 
ing in or resembling tussocks or tufts, 
“We emerged on tracts of Pants grass, inter- 
epenes here and there in park-like fashion with 
clumps of trees.”—Daily Telegraph, March 9, 1885, 
tiis'-stick, s. 


tis-sore’, s. 


[Tussock.] 
(TussEr.] 


tit, interj. [From the sound; ef. Fr. trut= 
tush, tut.] An exclamation denoting impa- 
tience, rebuke, or contempt ; tush! pish! 
“Tut, this was nothing but an argument.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, i, & 
* tut, v.i. [Tur, interj.] To speak contemp: 
tuously and slightingly. 


‘‘ Tutting over the globe or the sun.”—Lytion ; Caz 
tons, bk. viii., ch. iii, 


*tiit, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, An imperial crown of a golden globe, 
with a cross on it; amound. (Bailey.) 
2. A hassock, 


“Paid for a tut for him that drawes the bellowes of 
the orgaines to sit upon.”—Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of Cheddle, 1637. 


*tu’-tage (age as ig), s. 
safe.] Tutelage (q.v.). 


*tu’-ta-mént, s. [Lat. tutamentum, from 
tutus = safe.] Protection, guardianship. 
“ The holy crosse is the true tutament.” 
Davies: Holy loode, p. 19 
tu-ta’-ni-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A white 
alloy for tableware, &c. German: copper, 13 
tin, 48; antimony, 4. Spanish: steel, 1; 
tin, 24; antimony, 2, 


ti’-tél-age (age as 18), s. 
protection, from tutus = safe ; 
tect.] 

1, Guardianship, protection. 

the person.) 

“He submitted without reluctance to the tutelage 
of a council of war nominated by the lord-lieuteuant.” 
—NMacaulay : Hist, Hng., ch, xvii. 

2. The state of being under a guardian or 

protector ; care or protection enjoyed, 


tu’-té-lar, tu/-té-lar-y, a. [Lat. tutelaris, 
from tutela = guardianship, tutelage (q.v.); 
Fr. tutélaire.] 
1. Guarding, protecting ; having the charge, 
care, or protection of a person or thing; 
guardian. 


“ Where wast thou then, sweet Charity? where then 
Thou tutelary friend of helpless men?” 
Cowper : Charity, 142, 


2, Tending to guard or protect ; protective. 


* ti_téle, s. [Lat. tutela.] Tutelage. 


“ He was to have the tutele and ward of his children.” 
—Howell. Letters, i. 2, 15. 


ti’-tén-ag, tu-ten-age, * tu-tan-age, s. 
(Hind.]j 
1, A white Bley: of copper, 50; nickel, 19; 
and zine, 31, used for table- -ware, &e. Ib re- 
sembles Packfong, Chinese white copper, 
albata, and German silver. The alloy has vari- 
ous names and proportions of the ingredients 5 
asmall quantity of lead or iron is added in 
some formule. 


2. Zinc or spelter. 


tu’-ti-or-i (ti as shi), s. [Eccles, Lat. 
tutiorismus, from tutior, compar. of Lat. tutus 
= safe.] 

Church Hist. & Theology : Mitigated Rigorism 3 
the doctrine which, while holding dpe obedi- 
ence to the law is always the safer and better 
way, allows that an opinion of the highest 
intrinsic probability in favour of liberty may 
sometimes be followed. [RicorisM.] 

“The arguments adduced by its advocates really 

tend to T'utiorism."—Addis & Arnold ; Cath, Dict., p, 602, 
ti’-ti-or-ist (ti as shi), a. & s. (Eng. tu 
tior(ism) ; -ist.] 


A, As adj.: Of, pertaining to, omen’ 
the principles of Tutiorism q. vie = 


B. As substantive: 
Church Hist. & Theology: A theologian or 


[Lat. tutus = 


{Lat. tutela = 
tueor = to pro- 


(Applied to 


-tious, -sious=shiis, ~ble, -dle, — 
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confessor who adopts, and is guided by the 
principles of Tutiorism. 


‘We may also dismiss the opinion of the Rigorists 
or Tutiorists,”"—Addis & Arnold : Cath, Dict., p. 602. 


tut’/-mouthed, a. [Mid. Eng. tote, toot ; A.S. 
tétian = to project, and Eng. mouthed.) Having 
@ projecting under jaw. 
“ Broncus: Tut-mouthed, gag-toothed.”—Littleton : 
Lat, Dict., 8.v. Broncus, 


tiit’-nose, s, [TurmourHep.] A snub nose. 
(Prov.) 


tu’-tor, * tu’-tour, s. (Fr. tutewr, from Lat. 
tutorem, accus. of tutor=a guardian, from 
tutus = safe, for twitws, pa. par. of tweor = to 
look after, to guard; Sp. & Port. tutor; Ital. 
tutore.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1. A guardian ; one who has the care or 
charge of a person or thing, 

2. One who has the charge of instructing 
another in various branches or in any branch 
of learning ; a teacher, an instructor ; espec., 
@ private instructor, 


“No science is so speedily learned by the noblest 
genius without a tutor.”— Watts. 


3. In’ English Universities, one of a body 
attached to the various colleges or halls, by 
whom, assisted by lecturers, the education of 
the students is chiefly conducted. They are 
selected from the fellows, and are also re- 
sponsible for the general discipline of the 
students. 

4, In American Universities, a teacher sub- 
ordinate to a fellow. 

II. Scots Law: The guardian of a boy or 
girl in pupilarity. By common law a father 
is tutor to his children. Failing him, there 
may be three kinds of tutors: a tutor-nomi- 
nate, a tutor-at-law, or a tutor-dative. <A 
tutor-nominate is one nominated in a testa- 
ment, &c., by the father of the child or 
children to be placed under guardianship, A 
father may nominate any number of tutors. 
A tutor-at-law is one who acquires his right 
by the mere disposition of law, in cases where 
there is no tutor-nominate, or where the 
tutor-nominate is dead, or cannot act, or has 
not accepted. A tutor-dative is one named 
by the sovereign on the failure both of tutors- 
nominate and tutors-at-law. 


ta tor, vt. [Turor, s.] 
*1, To have the guardianship, care, or 
charge of. 
2. To instruct, to teach. 


“She tutored some in Deedalus’s art, 
And promised they should act his wild goose part.” 
Cowper : Anti-Thelyphthora. 
3. To train, to discipline, to correct. 


“ Give sorrow leave awhile to tutor me 
To this submission.” Shakesp. : Richard IT, iv. 


* tu/-tor-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. tutor, 
s.;-age.] The office, occupation, or authority 
of a tutor or guardian; tutelage, guardian- 
ship. 

“Children care not for the company of their parents 
or tutors, and men will care less for theirs who would 
make them children by usurping a tutorage,’'—G@overn- 
ment of the Tongue. 


*ti/-tor-€ss, s. [Eng. tutor, s.; -ess.] A 
female tutor ; an instructress, a governess. 
“ Fidelia shall be your tutoress.” Moore: Foundling. 


tu-tor’-i-al, a. (Lat. tutorius, from tutor = 
a guardian.] Pertaining to or exercised by a 
tutor or instructor. 
“The head has noactive tutorial duties.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, July 15, 1884, p. 3. 
*tu’-tor-ism, s. [Eng. tutor, s.; -ism.] The 
office, state, or duty of a tutor or tutors; 
tutorship. 


*tu'-tor-ly, a. [Hng. tutor, s.; -ly.] Per- 

taining to, suiting, or like a tutor; pedagogic. 

“The Earl . . . was not a little twtorly in his 
Majesty's affairs."—North : Examen, p. 453. 


tu-tor-ship, s. [Eng. tutor, s. ; -ship.] 


1, Guardianship, charge, care, tutelage. 


“He that should grant a tutorship, restrainin, 
ant to some one certaine thinge or cause, shoul 
fat idely.”"—Hooker : Eccles. Polity, bk. v., § 80. 


2. The office of a tutor or private instructor ; 
the office of a college tutor. 


* tu’-tor-y, * tu-tor-ie, s. [Eng. tutor, s.; 
-y.) Tutorage, instruction, tutelage. 


“The esa or tutorie of a king expired 
sooner than of another priuate person.”—Holinshed ¢ 
Gist. Seotland (au. 1524). 


his 
doe 


tutmouthed—twang 


*tu’-tréss, *tu/-trix, s. [Eng. tutor; -ess; 
Fr, tutrice, from Lat. twtricem, aceus. of tutrix 
=a female guardian.] 

1, A female guardian. 
2. A female instructor ; a tutoress ; a gover- 
ness. (Lit. & fig.) 


“ Rouen, Geneva, and Pisa have been tutresses of all 
I know.”—Ruskin, in St. James's Gazette, Feb. 9, 1886. 


tit’-san, s. [Fr. tou- 
tesaine = all heal, 
from tout (Lat. totus 
= whole) and sain 
(Lat. sanus)=sound.] 

Botany : 

1. Park leaves; 
Hypericum Androse- 
mum = Androsemum 
officinale. The stem, 
which is about two 
feet high, is shrubby, 
compressed; the 
leaves large, sessile, ovate, the cymes terminal 
with large flowers, the fruit fleshy, and resem- 
bling a berry, especially when unripe. Found 
in hedges and shrubby places, especially in 
Ireland and the west of Scotland; not so 
common in England. 

2. (Pl.): The Hypericacee. (Lindley.) 

“ The healing tutsan then, and plantane for a sore.” 

Drayton. Poly-Olbion, 8. 18, 
tit’-ta, a. [Ital., from Lat. totus =whole.] 

Music: All, the whole ; tutta forza, the full 
power or force ; tutto arco, the whole length 
of the bow. 


tit’-ti, s. &a. [Ital.) 

A. As substantive : 

Music : : : 

1, A direction that every performer is to 
take part in the execution of the passage or 
movement. (Opposed to solo or soli.) 

2. Ina concerto, a direction for the orchestra 
to play while the solo instrument is silent. 

B. As adj: Applied to a passage in which 
all the voices or instruments are employed ; 
in a concerto, used of a passage when the 
solo instrument is silent. 


Tut’-tle, s. [The astronomer who discovered 
the comet.] (See etym. and compound.) 


Tuttle’s comet, s. 


Astron.: A comet, the orbit of which is 
identical with that of the August meteors. 


tiit’-ty, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. The flower of Prunus Cerasus. (Chiefly 
im Dorsetshire.) ; 


‘A phial of rose-water, and powder of tutty.”— 
Tatler, No. 266. 


*2. A nosegay. 


“‘She can wreathes and tuttyes make.” 
J. Campion, in English Garner, ili. 283. 


[From the sound.] 


TUTSAN AND FRUIT. 


ti-whit’ ti/-whod, s. 
The cry of the owl. 
“The twwhits are lulled I wot, 
Thy tuwhoos of yesternight.” 
Tennyson: The Owl, second song, 
tit’-work, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful; second, Eng. work.] 

Mining: Dead-work. [Deap, B. II.] 

tut/-work-er, s. [Eng. tutwork; -er.] 

Mining : (See extract). 

“The labour undergrdund is performed by two 
classes of men, the tutworkers and tributers. The 
former are those who execute work by the piece, gene- 
rally calculated by the fathom.”—Cassell'’s Techitécal 
Educator, iii. 54. 


tit’/-work-man, s. [Eng. tutwork; man.] 
Mining: A tutworker (q.v.). 


ti-yére’ (or as twé’-yare), s. [Fr., akin to 
twyaw =a pipe; cf. Dut. twit; O. H. Ger. 
tuda ; Dan. tud =a pipe.) 

Metall. : A wame formerly given to the open- 
ing ina blast furnace to admit the nozzle of 
the blast-pipe, as well as to the nozzle itself, 
but now applied to the blast-pipe. A tube 
having a conical end, with its appurtenances 
for regulating and directing a current of air 
upon the metal in a smelting furnace or forge. 
The tuyeres of the Bessemer convertor are 
perforated blocks of fire-brick set in the floor 
of the retort, and affording passage for the air 
into the mass of liquid metal above. [WATER- 
TUYERE. ] 


* tz, s. [Cf. tussock.] A lock or tuft of hair, 
or the like. (Dryden: Persius, iv. 90.) 


* tiiz-zi-mitz’-zi-o, s. [Cf. tuz.] A tuz; a 
tuft. 

“ Another commanded to remove the tuzzimuzzios of 
flowers from his feete, and to take the branch of life 
out of his hand.”—T'rewnesse of the Christian Religion, 
p. 891, 

*twa, twae, a. [Two.] (Scotch.) 

“Tf ye gang, I'll gang too; for between the tea o' us, 

we'll hae wark enough.”—Scott > Antiquary, ch. vii. 


twa-lofted, a. Two-storied. (Scotch.) 


twad dle, * twat'-tle, *twa-tle, v.f. & i. 
[A variant of tattle (q.v.).] 
A. Trans.: To chatter or speak unmean- 
ingly. 
“No gloazing fable I twattle.” 
Stanyhurst : Virgil ; dineid ii, 
B. Intrans.: To talk unmeaningly, ta 
prate, to chatter. 
““Vaynelye toe twattle.” 
Stanyhurst : Virgil; Aineid iv. 
twad’-dle, *twat’-tle, s. [TwaAppLs, v.] 
1. Unmeaning talk, silly chatter, nonsense, 


““The peuny cockney bookseller, pouring endless 
volumes of sentimental twaddle."—Thackerary ; Eng- 
lish Humourists, lect. v. 


2, A twaddler. 


“The devil take the twaddle/"—Scott: St. Ronan’s 
Well, ch, xxx, 


twad’-dlér, s. [Eng. twaddi(e), v. ; -er.] One 
who twaddles ; one who prates or talks in a 
weak or silly manner on commonplace sub- 
jects. 


“A laugh at the style of this ungrammatical 
Waddie d= Dicken < Pickwick, ch, li. 


seed anaes, *twat’-tling, a. & s. [Twap- 
DLE, v. 
A. As adj. : Talking, or given to talking, in 
a silly mauner ; chattering ; prating. 
B. As subst. : The act of one who twaddles ; 
empty, silly talk ; nonsense. 


“You keep such a twattling with you and your 
bottling.”"—Swift : To Dr. Sheridan. 


twain, *twaine, *tuayn, *twei, *tweie, 
*twei-en, * tweighe, *tweine, *twey, 
*twey-en, *tweyn, *tweyne, a. & s. 
[Prop. masculine, while two is feminine and 
neuter; but this distinction was early dis- 
regarded. A.S8. twegen, masc. nom, and acc, 3 
twegra, genit.; twam, dat.; cogn. with Dan. 
to, tvende ; Goth. twaim, dat. of twai = two; 
twans, twos, twa, accus.; Ger. zween = two 
(masc.); O. H. Ger. zwéné.] [Two, Twin.] 
A, As adj.: Two (now used only in poetry). 


“ He wote well that the gold is with us tweye.” 
Chaucer : @. 7'., 12,750. 


B. As subst. : A pair, a couple. 


“Tweyne in a bed the toon shall be taken and the 
tother left."— Wycliffe: Matthew xxiv. 


¥ In twain: In two, asunder. 
‘‘ When old winter split the rocks in twain.” 
Dryden. Virgil; Georgic iv. 202. 
twain-cloud, s. 
Meteorol.: The same as CUMULO-sSTRATUS 
(q.v.). 
twait, twaite (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Ichthy.: Alosa finta. [Suap, 8, Twairr- 
SHAD, T'WAITE.] 


twaite (2), s. [Tuwarre (1), s.] Wood land 
grubbed up and converted into arable land. 


twal, twall,a. [TweEtve.] Twelve. (Scotch.) 


“You would give your fair bounds and barony for 
a square yard of rock that would be dry for twat 
hours.”—Scott ; Antiquary, ch. vii, 


twal-pén-nies, s. [Scotch twal= twelve, 
and Eng. pennies.) One penny sterling, equiv- 
alent to twelve pence of ancient Scottish cur- 
rency. (Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. iv.) 


twal’-pén-ny, * twal’-pén-nie, a. [Twat- 
PENNIES. ] orth twelve peuce of ancient 
Scotch currency. 


twalpennie-worth, s. 
tity, a pennyworth. (Scotch.) 
“ And whiles twalpennie-worth o' 
Gan make the bodies unco happy." 
Burns: Twa Dogs, 
twang, *twangue, v.i. & t. [Of imitative 
origin ; ef. tang (2), s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To sound with a quick, sharp noise; ts 
make the ringing sound of a tense string. 
“To show 7 
An archer's art, and boasts his twanging bow.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid v. 688. 
2. To be uttered with a sharp or nasal 
sound. 


A small quan- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cilb, cure, unite, cir. rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


twang—twelve 


3. To play on a stringed instrument, 


“When the harper Enea ngeur or singeth a song, all 
the companie must be whist."—Holinshed » Descrip- 
tion of Iretand, ch. vili. 


4, To give out a clear, ringing sound, as 
that of a trumpet. 


‘*Hark | 'tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge,” 
Ouwper ; Task, iv. 1. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to sound with a sharp, ringing 
noise, as by pulling a tense string and sud- 
denly letting it go. 

2. To utter with a sharp, shrill, or nasal 
tone. 


** A thousand names are tossed into the crowd : 
Some whispered softly, and some twung’d aloud.” 
Cowper: Charity, 518. 


*@ To go off twanging: To go well or hap- 
pily. 
‘* Had he died, 
It had gone off twanging.” 
Massinger : Roman Actor, ii. 2 
twang (1), s. & interj. [Twane, v.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. A sharp, quick sound, as of a string 
drawn tense, and then suddenly let go. 


“The sinew forged string 
Did give a mighty twang.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad iv. 


2. A sharp clear sound as of a trumpet or 
horn. 

ee A cheer and a twang of the horn.”—Field, Sept. 25, 
6. 


3. An affected modulation of the voice; a 
nasal sound. 


“ His voice was something different from the human, 
having a little twung like that of string-music.”— 
Search : Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii., ch. xxiii. 


B. As interj.: With a sharp, quick sound, 
as that made by a bowstring. 


“There’s one, the best in all my quiver, 
Twang! thro’ his very heart and liver.” 


Prior; Mercury & Cupid. 
twang (2), s. [Tana (1), s.] After-taste; a 
disagreeable flavour left in the mouth. 

“ Though the liquor was not at all impaired thereby 
in substunce or virtue, it might get some twang of 
the vessel.”—Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii., 
ch. xxiii, 

*twan-gle, v.i.&t. [A frequent. from twang, 
v. (q.v.). 
A. Intrans, : To twang. 
“ Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 2. 
B. Trans. : To twang. 
“The young Andrea. . . twangles his guitar.”— 
ay: Shabby-Genteel Story, ch. ii. 
twan’-gle, s. A twangling 
sound ; a twang. 


twin-gling, a. 
noisy. 


*twank, s. [Twank, v.] A twang. 


*twank, v.t. [A word imitative of a sharper 
and more abrupt sound than twang.] To 
twang; to cause to make a sharp twanging 
sound, 


“ A freeman of London has the privilege of disturb- 
ing pa wale street with twanking of a brass kettlé,”"— 


¢wan’-kay, s. (Chin. = lit, beacon brook 
A sort of green tea, 


twas. [A common contraction of it was.] 
-*wa/-some, a. & s. [Twosome.] (Scotch.) 


_ * twat’-tle (LD, vi. & t. [TwaAppLe.] 
A. Intrans.: To talk much and sillily ; to 
_ prate, to twaddle. © 


“The apostle Paul finds fault with a Goes sort of 
Women who were prattlers, which would go from 
house to house, twattling, and babbling fray SrOtay, 


meen was good for nothing.’—Whai 
of Time, p. 15. (1634.) 


B. Trans. : To talk or utter idly. 


 twat’-tle (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To pet, 
to make much of. (Prov.) - 


“*twit’-tle, s. [TwarTLe (1), v.] Twaddle, 
_ nonsense. 


at/-tlér, s. [Eng. twattl(e) (1), v.; -er.] A 
“hae ‘iste [Eng Ue) (1), Vv. 5 -er.] 


[TWANGLE, v.] 


[TWANGLE, v.] Twanging, 


, % & s, [Twarn.} 


ne ‘4 In tway: In twain, in two, asunder. 


“Tt clove his plumed crest in tway.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 


; IL. vi. 8 
ay-blade, twy-blade, s. 


ole 


Listera, ovata, a British orchid, about | tweeled, pa. par. ora. 


a foot high, having two ovate, elliptic, opposite 
leaves, whence its popularname. Flowers dis- 
tant upon the spike, yellowish green. Foundin 
the north of England, &c., in woods and moist 
pastures. The allied L. cordata, with stems 
three to five inches high, and a few very small 
spiked greenish-brown flowers, is called the 
Lesser Tway-blade. It occurs on mountain 
sides and on heaths in Scotland and the north 
of England. 


tway-coned, a. Having two cones or 
peaks, 


“T would scale the tway-coned Ben.” 
Blackie: Highlands & Islands, p. 96. 


*tweag, v.t. [TwEAK.] 


*tweag, *tweague, s. 
tress, perplexity. 


“This put the old fellow in a rare tweague,"—Ar- 
buthnot : Hist. John Bull, pt. ii. 


tweak, *tweag, *twick, *twikke, v.t. 
[A.S. twiccan, twiccian (Somner); cogn. with 
Low Ger. twikken = to tweak ; Ger. zwicken = 
to pinch, to nip; zwick = a pinch. Twitch, v. 
is a softened form.] To twitch; to pinch and 
pull with a sudden jerk. (Said most fre- 
quently of the nose.) 


[(TweaG, v.] Dis- 


“ Quoth he, 
Tweaking his nose, ‘you are, great sir, 
A self-denying conqueror.’ 
Butler: Hudibras, pt, i., c. 2. 
tweak, * tweag, s. [Tw#ak, v.] 
1, A sharp pinch or pull; a twitch. 
“No passion so weak, but gives it a tweak.” 
Swift: Riddle 25, 
*2. Distress, trouble, perplexity. 


*3, A prostitute, 
“ Then 


Rushed a tweak in gesture flaunting.” 
Drunken Barnaby. 
*4, A whoremonger. 


tweed, s. & a. [Usually derived from the 
name of the river which falls into the sea 
at Berwick. It is said, however, that some 
cloth called on an invoice tweels, or tweeled, 
that is, woven diagonally, having been sent 
to London, the word, which was blotted or 
imperfectly written, was misread Tweed, and 
as the cloth was manufactured in the valley 
of the Tweed, and the designation tweed was 
consequently an appropriate one, it was al- 
lowed to stand, even after the error had been 
detected. (Weekly Times, Feb, 21, 1875.)] 

A. As substantive: 

Fabric: A light, twilled woollen fabric for 
men’s wear, with an unfinished surface. Two 
colours are generally combined in the same 
yarn. The best is made of all wool, but in 
inferior kinds shoddy and cotton are also in- 
troduced. 


B. As adj. : Made of the cloth so called. 


*twee’-dle, v.t. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
allied to twiddle or twaddle (q.v.). | 
1. To handle lightly ; to twiddle, to fiddle 
with. 
2. To wheedle, to cajole. 


“A fiddler brought in with him a body of lusty 
young pone, whom he had tweedled into the service. 


twee’-dle, s. [Etym. doubtful,] A sound, 
such as is made by a fiddle. 


twee-dle-dee’,, s. 
Dum.) 


twée-dle-diim’, s. (Twreptr, s.) A word 
used only in the phrase, the distinction between 
tweedledwm and tweedledee, The suggestion 
is that the only difference between ths two is 
in sound—a distinction without a difference. 
The expression arose in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when there was a dispute between the 
admirers of Bononcini and those of Handel, 
as to the respective merits of those musicians. 
Among the first were the Duke of Marlborough 
and most of the nobility; among the latter 
the Prince of Wales, Pope, and Arbuthnot. 


“Some say, compared to Bononcini, 
That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 


[TWEEDLE, s, TWEEDLE- 


Strange all this difference should be 
"Twixt tweedledwm and tweedledee,” 
= J. Byrom, 
+tweeg, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 


Zool.: One of the popwar names used in 
America for the large salamander, Menopoma 
alleganiensis. [MENOPOMA.] 


tweel, v.t. [Twitt.] 
[T'wiLtep.] 
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‘tween, prep. [See def.] A contraction of 
between. 
tweer, s. [TuvERE.] 


* tweese, * tweeze, s 
of instruments. 


“T have sent you... the French lever and tweeses 
you writ for.” "Howell : Letters, bk, i, let. 17. 


*tweez-eér, s. (TwrEezers.] 


tweezer-case, s. A case for holding oF 
carrying tweezers. 

‘‘ There heroes’ wits are kept in pond’rous vases, 

And beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases,” 
Pope. Rupe of the Lock, vy. 116. 

tweez'-érs, s. pl. [The word does not now 
occurin the singular. A tweeser, or tweezer, was 
an instrument contained in a tweese (q.v.). 
Tweezers is thus for tweeses, a double plural 
from twee, from O. Fr. estwy (Fr. étui) =a case 
of instruments, a sheath.] 

1. A delicate kind of pincers with two 
fingers, adapted for grasping hairs. Used 
among almost all nations, especially among 
those who eradicate the beard. 


“And there bought me a pair of tweezers, cost me 
14s."—Pepys - Diary, 1662. 


2. A surgeon’s case of instruments. 


*twei-fold, a. 
fold.] Twofold. 


*tweine, *twey, a. ors. [Twatn.] 


twelfth, *twelfte, a. &s. [A.S. tweljia.] 
(TWELVE. ] 
A, As adjective: 
1, The second after the tenth ; the ordinal 
of twelve. 


“He found Elisha plowing with twelve yoke of 
oxen, and he with the twel/th."—1 Kings xix. 19. 


2. Being or constituting one of twelve equal 
parts into which anything is or may be 
divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of twelve equal parts, 
into which anything is or may be divided. 

2, Music: 

(1) An interval of twelve diatonic degrees, 
the replicate of the fifth. 

(2) An organ-stop tuned twelve notes above 
the diapasons. 


+twelfth-cake, s. A large cake into which 
a bean, ring, or other article was introduced, 
prepared for Twelfth-night festivals. The 
cake, being cut up, whoever got the piece 
containing the ring or bean was accepted as 
king for the occasion, 


+ twelfth-day, twelfth-tide, s. The 
twelfth-day-after Christmas-day; the festival 
of the Epiphany (q.v.). 


ttwelfth-night, s. The evening or 
Twelfth-day (q.v.). Many social rites and 
ceremonies have long been connected with 
this night. 

twelfth-tide, s. [Twe.rrs-pay.] 


twélve, *twelf, *twolf,a. &s. [A.8. twelf, 

twelfe ; cogn. with O.Fris. twelef, twilif, twelf, 
tolef; Dut. twaalf; Icel. tolf; Dan. tolv ; Sw. 
tolf; O.H. Ger. zwelif; Ger. zwolf; Goth. 
twalif. From two and a root lif= lik; Gr. 
Séka (deka); Lat. decem = ten (q.v.). ] 

A. As adj.: The sum of ten and two ; twice 
six ; a dozen. 

B. As substantive: 

1. The number which consists of two and 
ten ; a dozen. 

2, A symbol representing twelve units, as 
.12 or xii. 

q In twelves + 


Print. : In duodecimo, 


“Little’s lyrics shine in hot-pressed twelves.” 
Byron; English Bards & Scotch Reviewers 


(2) The twelve : 

Script. : The twelve apostles. 

“ He sat down with the twelve.”—Matt. xxvi. 20, 

(3) Twelve-day writ : 

Law: A writ issued under the 18 & 19 Vict., 
c. 67, for summary procedure on bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes. (Wharton.) 


twelve-mo, s. [DvoprEcrmo]. 


twelve-month, *twelf- month 
A period of twelve months ; a year. 


we se is a twelve-month old,” 
Bat Sole oe Decal z : King Henry 1V., iy 


(TwrEzeRs.] A case 


(Mid. Eng. twei= two, and 


} PSU, JWI; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; , thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
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twelve-pence, s. A shilling. 


twelve-penny, a. 

1. Lit.: Sold for a shilling; costing or 
worth a shilling. 

“T would wish no other revenge from this rhyming 

judge of the twelve-penny gallery.”—Dryden. 

*2, Fig.: Applied to anything of insignifi- 
eant value. 

“ Trifles and twelve-penny matters.”—Heylin. 


twelve-score, a. Twelve times twenty ; 
two hundred and forty. Twelve-score was a 
coumon length for a shot in archery, and 
hence a measure often alluded to; the word 
yards, which is implied, being generally 
omitted. 

“Tl procure this fat rogue a charge of foot, and I 
know, his death will be a march of twelve-score.”— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4, 

twelve-_tables, s. pl. The name given 

to the earliest code of Roman law (Lew Duo- 
decim Tabularwm), made by the decemvirs 
451-449 x.c., and covering civil, criminal, 
and religious offences. These were looked 
upon as forming the basis of all Roman law, 
and in the time of Cicero, school boys were 
required to commit them to memory. They 
were principally derived from early Roman 
legislation. They left many of the older laws 
intact, and these reappear in Justinian’s code. 
Commentaries were from time to time added to 
the original tables. [TABLE, s.] 
twelve-wired bird of paradise, s. 
Ornith. : Seleucides alba, from New Guinea. 
Its general 
plumage ap- 
pears at first 
sight to be 
velvety black, 
but on closer 
examination it 
is found that 
every part of it 
glows with the 
most exquisite 
metallic tints 
—rich bronze, 
intense violet, 
and, on the 
edges of the ‘ 
breastfeathers,  ~wELVE-WIRED BIRD OF 
brilliant green. PARADISE. 
An immense 
tuft of dense plumes of a fine orange-bufft 
colour springs from each side of the body, and 
six of these on each side terminate in a black 
curled shaft. (Wallace.) 


*twénége, v.t. [Twrnae, v.] To press lightly, 
to tweak. 
“ He twengede and schok hir by the nose.” 
Life of St. Dunstan, 81, 
twén’-ti-eth, a & s. [A.8. twentigodha, 
twentogodha.) [Twmnty.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Next in order after the nineteenth; the 
ordinal of twenty. 
2. Being or constituting one oftwenty parts 
into which anything is or may be divided. 
B, As subst.: One of twenty equal parts 
into which anything is or may be divided; 
the quotient of one divided by twenty. 


twén’-ty, *tu-en-ti, a. & s. [A.8. twentig, 

from twegen=twain, and tig = ten; cogn. 
with Dut. twintig ; Icel. tuttugu ; Goth. twai- 
tigjus; Ger. zwanzig; O. H. Ger. zueinzuc; 
M. H. Ger. zweinzic.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Twice ten; as, twenty men. 

2. Used proverbially for an indefinite 
number. 


“Under twenty locks kept fast.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 576. 


B. As substantive: 

1. The number of twice ten ; a score. 

2. A symbol representing the number of 
twice ten, as 20 or xx. 

twenty-fold, a. Twenty times as many. 


twenty-fours, s. 

Print.: A sheet adapted to be folded into 
24 leaves, 48 pages. In the trade it is gene- 
rally written 24mo. 


twi-bill, *twi-bil, *twy-byl, *twy- 


bill, s. [A.S. twibille, twibill, from twi = 
double, and bill = a bill.] 


1, A kind of double axe; a mattock, of 


twenge—twilight 


which the blade has one end like an axe, the 
other like an adze. 
“She learn'd the churlish axe and twybill to pre- 
pare.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 18, 
2. A mortising-tool. 
3, A reaping-hook. 


*twi-billed, a. (Eng. twibill; -ed.] Armed 
with a twibill or twibills. 


twice, *twies, *twyes, adv. [A.8. twiges, a 
genitive from twi = double.) [Turicg, Two.] 

1. Two times. 

“The having done it twice is a double motive.”—Bp. 

Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 28. 
2, Doubly ; in twofold degree or quantity. 
“Thou art twice her love,” 

Shakesp.: Lear, ii. 4, 

twice-told, a. Related or told twice ; 
hence, well-known. 
“ Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale.” 

Shakesp. ¢ King John, iii. 4. 

* twice-writhen, s. 

Bot. : Polygonum Bistorta. [Bistort.] The 
English name, first used by Turner, was simply 
a translation of the specific one, Bistorta. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


twich, s.& v. (Twircn.) 


twid’-dle, *twi-dle, vt. & i. [Etym. 
doubtful, prob. the same word as twecdle 
(a-v-).] 

A. Trans.: To twirl in a light way; to 

touch lightly or play with; to fiddle with. 

“ Twiddling their thumbs in front of comfortable 
fires,”—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 18, 1886, 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To play with a tremulous quivering 

motion. 

“ All the bugles in her awful head-dress began to 
twiddle and quiver.” — Thackeray: Book of Snobs, 
ch, xxiv. 

2. To be busy about trifles; to quiddle. 

(Prov.) 


“What unthryftnes therein is twydlyngs?”—Play 
of Wit & Science, p. 18. 


twier, s. (Tuyrre.] 
*twies, *twyes, adv. [Twickr.] 


*twi-fal-low, vt. ([Mid. Eng. twi = two- 
fold, and Eng. fallow (q.v.).] To plough a 
second time, as fallow land; to prepare it for 
seed. 


*twi'-fold, a. [A.S. twifeald = twofold (q.v.).] 
Twofold. 


twig, *tuyg, *twigge, s. [A.S. twig; cogn. 
with Dut. twijg; Ger. zweig, from the A.8. 
base twi-= double, because orig. applied to 
the fork of a branch, or the place where the 
stems become double.] 


1, A small shoot or branch of a tree of no 
definite size or length; a branchlet, 


“They... love life, and cling to it, as he 
That overhangs a torrent, to a twig.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 484, 


2. A divining rod. (Usually with the defi- 
nite article.) 

“* The latest revival prone Cue beliefs is that in the 
divining rod, ‘Our liberal shepherds give it a shorter 
name,’ and so do our conservative peasants, calling the 
‘rod of Jacob’ the ‘twig.'"—Oornhill Magazine, Jan. 
1883, p. 83. 

J (1) To hop the twig: To die. (Slang.) 

“ He'd make you hop the twig in a guffaw."—/, Wil- 
son: Noctes Ambros., p. 78. 

(2) To work the twig: To use the divining 
rod. 


“To ‘work the twig’ is rural English for the craft of 
Dousterswivel in the Antiguary, and perhaps from 
this comes our slang expression to ‘twig,’ or divine, 
the hidden meaning of another.”—Cornhill Magazine, 
Jan. 1883, p. 88. 


twig-rush, s. 
Bot.: Cladiwm Mariscus. So named from 


its tough, twiggy branching growth. (Prior.) 
[CLaprum.] 


twig-withy, s. 
Bot. : The Osier, Salia viminalis, (Britten dé 
Holland.) 


* twig (1), * twyg, v.t. [Twircn.] To pull, 
to tug. 


“Not one kynge hath bene in Englande sens the 
conquest, but they have twygged hym one way or 
other, and had theyr false flynges at him.”—Bale: 
Apologie, fol, 142. 


twig (2), v.t. & i. [Irish tuigim =to under- 
stand, to discern ; Gael. twig = to understand. 
(See also extract under Twice, s., 4] (2).)] 


ee 


A. Transitive: 
1. To take note or notice of; to note, te 
mark, to watch. 


“«They're a-twiggin' you, sir,’ whispered Mr. Weller, 
‘Twigging me, Sam!’ replied Mr. Pickwick ; “what 
do you mean by twigging me? Mr. Weller replied by 


ointing with his thumb over his shoulder: and Mr. 
Pickwick, on looking up, became sensible of the 
pleasing fact, that all the four clerks, with counte- 
nances expressive of the utmost amusement, and their 
heads thrust over the wooden screen, were minutely 
inspecting the figure and general appearance of the 
supposed trifler with female hearts, and disturber of 
female happiness.”"—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xx. 
2. To understand the motives or meaning 
of ; to apprehend, to comprehend. 
B. Intrans.: To understand, to compre- 
hend, to see. 
“Don't eon twig #”—Theodore Hook: Gilbert Gurney 
vol. iii., ch, ii. 
§ Slang in all its senses. 


* twig’-gen, a. [Eng. twig, s.; -en.] 
1. Made of twigs. 
“Others take and lay them within a large basket or 
twiggen panier,”"—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvii, ch. x 
2. Surrounded or encased in twigs. 


“Tl beat the knave into a twiggen bottle.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. & 


* twig’-geér, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
1. A wencher. 


2. A good breeder. (Tusser: Husbandry 3 
January.) 


twig-gy, s. (Eng. twig, s.; -y.] 
1. Of or pertaining toa twig or twigs ; ret 
or resembling a twig; made or consisting o 
twigs. 
“To support the banks of impetuous rivers, in fine 
De a wickes and twiggy works.’"—Hvelyn: Sylva, 
2. Having twigs ; full of or abounding with 
twigs. 
“ The lowest of all the twiggy trees.”—Hvelyn : Sylva. 


*twight (gh silent), pret. & pa. par. of % 
[Twitcg, v.] 


* twight (gh silent), v.t. [Twit.] To upbraid, 
to twit. 


“ Evermore she did him sharpely ht.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. vi, 12. 
*twig’-some, a. [Eng. twig, s.;-some.] Full 
of or abounding in twigs. 


“The twigsome trees by the road-side.”—Dickens: 
Uncommercial Traveller, vii. 


twi-light (gh silent), *twye-lyghte, s. & a. 
[A.8. twi = double (Icel. tvi ; Dut. twee-; Ger. 
zwie-), here used in the sense of “ doubtful” 
or ‘‘ half,” and light ; ef. Ger. zwielicht = twie 
light ; O. Dut. tweelicht, twylicht.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 


“As the twilight beginneth, you shall haue abong- 
you two or three hundred foxes, which make a mar 
mettoey wawling or howling."—Aackluyt: Voyages 

400. 


(2) A dim, faint light generally; slight 
shade or gloom. 

*‘ Ash, or lime, or beech distinctly shine, 
Within the twilight of their different shades.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 304 

*2. Fig.: Adubious, doubtful, or uncertain 
medium through which anything is seen or 
examined ; a partial revelation or disclosure, 

“In the greatest part of our concernment he hag 

afforded us only the twilight of probability, suitable 
to our state of mediocrity."—Locke. 

II. Astron. : The faint diffused light which 
appears a little before sunrise, and again for 
some time after sunset, the amount and 
duration of the light varying materially in 
different latitudes and at different seasons, 
Popularly, the term is only applied to the 
evening twilight, the morning twilight being 
called dawn. Twilight is produced by the 
diffused reflection of light from and amongst 
the atmosphere after the direct rays of the 
sun have ceased to reach the earth, When 
the sun descends below the horizon, its rays 
pass through the atmospheric strata, and 
some of them are reflected towards the earth 
and illuminate its surface. At first the light, 
falling on the lowest and densest strata, is 
reflected in great abundance, but as the sun 
descends to a greater distance below the 
horizon, the rays fall on higher, and there- 
fore rarer, atmospheric strata. Consequent- 
ly fewer rays undergo reflection, and as the 
number of reflected rays diminishes as the 
sun descends, the strength of the twilight 
diminishes in the same proportion, till at 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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last the solar rays fall on strata so rare as 
to be incapable of reflecting light, and the 
twilightaccordingly disappears. In the tnorn- 
ing the change from darkness to light takes 
place in a similar manner, but in inverted 
order. 

In the twilight phenomena the effect of 
refraction must also be taken into considera- 
tion. The refractive power upon the rays of 
light possessed by the atmosphere has the 
effect of bending these rays from a straight 
into a downward curved line, so that on reach- 
ing the eye they appear to come from a point 
in the sky higher than their true source. 
The result is that the sun when actually upon 
the horizon appears to be several degrees 
above it, and its last rays are visible to us 
when it is actually some distance below the 
horizon. Refraction thus increases the apparent 
length of the day, hastening the morning and 
retarding the evening twilight. As the polar 
zones are approached this effect increases, until 
at a high latitude the twilight may extend 
throughout the night. <A striking feature of 
twilight is its rich color effects on the sky and 
the clouds, due to the: dispersal of the more 
refrangible rays of light, and the preponder- 
ance of red and yellow beams in the light that 
reaches the eye. 


B. As adjective: 
I, Literally : 
' 1, Not clearly or brightly illuminated ; ob- 
scure, gloomy, shaded. 


“When the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves.” 
Milton: It Penseroso, 188, 


ae Seen, done, or appearing in the twi- 


“On old Lycseus, or Cyllene hoar, 
Trip no more in twilight ranks.” 
Milton: Arcades, 99. 
* TI, Fig.: Dim, obscure; not clear or plain. 
“Philosophy may yield some twilight glimmerings 
thereof.”—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 45. 


*twi-lit, oc. [Twiticnr.] Dimly lighted. 
“ The cavern « .. was compact of many chambers, 
twilit through remote and narrow crevices of the 


”, 


'—M. Collins : Two Plunges for a Pearl, ch. v. 


twill, v2. [Low Ger. twillen = to make 
double, to fork into two branches, as a tree ; 
twill, twille, twehl=a forked branch, any 
forked thing. From the base twi-, as in twig, 
twine, twist, &c.] To weave in such a manner 
as to produce a kind of diagonal ribbed ap- 

y pearance upon the surface of the cloth. 


twill (1), * tweal, * tweel, s. [Twrt, ».] 
1, A diagonal appearance given to a fabric 
by causing the weft-threads to pass over one 
warp thread, and then under two, and so on; 
F instead of taking the warp-threads in regular 
succession, one down and one up. The next 
weft thread takes a set oblique to the former, 
throwing up one of the two deposed by the 
preceding. The fabrics thus woven are very 
numerous—satin, blanket, merino, bombazeen, 
kerseymere, &c. When the threads cross each 
alternately, in regular order, it is called plain 
_ weaving; but in twill, the same thread of 
weft is flushed, or separated from the warp, 
while passing over a number of warp-threads, 
and then passes under a warp-thread. Twills 
are used for the display of colour, for strength, 
variety, thickness, or durability. 
2, The fabric so woven. 


twill (2), s. (Cf. Sw. dial. tvilJ = to turn round 

like a spindle, to become entangled as thread ; 
 Norw. twilla = to twist into knots, asa thread ; 
 twilla =a twist or knot ina thread.] A reed, 
_ @ quill; a spool to wind yard on. 


willed (1), a. [Twitt, v.] Woven so as to 
_ present a kind of diagonal ribbed appearance 
on the surface : as, twilled cloth. 


th L (2), a. [Etym. doubtful.] A word 
not yet satisfactorily explained ; according to 
_ some = hedged, more probably = covered with 
reeds ors . [Twitt (2), s.] 

“ ks wit 3 
“Wich spongy Abril at thy est boteine 

“a sp. ? Tempest, iv. 1, 

ly, twil’-ly-dév-il, s. [Wittow.] A 


m of cotton-cleaner. 
: ‘ 8. [QurLt.] (Prov. & Scotch.) 
n, *twinne, a. & s. [A.8. getwinne= 


=a twin; Lith. dwini = twins; Ger. zwill- 
ing =a twin. From the same root as two 
(a-v.).] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Double. 

“This twinne seollthe.” Ormulum, 8,769, 

2. Applied to one or two born at a birth: 
as, a twin brother or sister, 

3. Very much resembling something else ; 
standing in the relation of a twin to some- 
thing else. 

; “An apple cleft in two is not more twin 
Than these two creatures,” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot.: Growing in pairs or divided into 
two equal parts, as the fruit of Galium, 

2. Crystallog.: A term applied to certain 
compound crystals in which two individuals 
are so united that one appears to have under- 
gone a rotation of 180° around a common axis 
which is called the twinning-axis (Ger. 2wil- 
lingsame), and which is either perpendicular 
to the same face, or parallel to the same edge 
of the two crystals. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Lit.: One of two young produced at a 
birth by an animal that usually only bears one 
at atime. (Applied to the young of beasts as 
well as of human beings.) 

“ Oft the dam 


O’er her weak twins with empty udder mourns.” 
Dyer: Fleece, i, 


2. Fig.: A person or thing very closely re- 
sembling another ; one of two things generally 
associated together. 


¥ The Twins: The constellation and sign 
Gemini (q.v.). 
“ Twas now the season when the glorious sun 
His heav’nly progress through the 7’wins had run,” 
Pope: January & May, 610, 


twin binary star, s. 

Astron.: A star resolvable under a very 
powerful telescope into two stars, each of 
them double: e« Lyre is of this character. 
(Dunkin.) 


twin-boat, s. A boat or deck supported 
on two parallel floating bodies, which are 
placed at some distance asunder. The floats 
are usually long, pointed at each end, and 
circular in cross-section. 


twin-born, a. Born at the same birth. 
*O hard condition ! twin-born with greatness.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 1. 
twin-brother, s. One of two brothers 
born at the same birth, or the boy when the 
twins are of different sexes. 


“‘ Twin-brother of the goddess born of Jove.” 
Cowper : On the Platonic Idea. 


q The Great Twin Brethren: Castor and 


Pollux. 
“These be the Great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Dorians pray.” 
Macaulay: Battle of Lake Regillus, xi. 


twin digitato-pinnate, a. 

Bot.: Bidigitato-pinnate, biconjugate-pin- 
nate (q.v.). 

twin-flower, s. 

Bot.: An American name for the genus 
Linnea (q.v.). 

twin-graptolites, s. pl. 

Zool. : The genus Didymograpsus (q.v.). 

twin-leaf, s. 

Bot. : Jeffersoneia biphylla. The leaves, which 
are on petioles, are binate (whence the specific 
and popular names); the scape one foot high ; 
the flowers solitary, terminal, white; the 
capsule large, coriaceous. Found in fertile 
woods in the United States. (Torrey.) Called 
also Rheumatism-root. 

twin-like, a. Closely resembling ; being 
very like. 


* twin-likeness, s. Close resemblance. 


twin -screws, s. pl. A pair of screw- 
propellers on separate shafts, and haying 
right-handed and left-handed twists respect- 
ively. Being turned in contrary directions in 
driving ahead, each counteracts the tendency 
of the other to produce lateral vibration. 


twin-sister, s. One of two sisters born 
at the same birth, or the girl when the twins 
are of different sexes. 


twin steam-engine, s. “Another name 
for a duplex engine ; one in which two engines, 


ieee 


complete in their parts, are associated in a 
single effort. 


twin-steamer, s. 
BOAT (q.V.). 


twin-valve, s. A form of valve attached 
to the discharge outlet of a pump. It is used 
for making a double connection, one with the 
steam-boiler, for supplying it with water, and 
the other with a line of hose, for use in case of 
fire, or for conducting water wherever desired. 


The same as TwIn- 


*twin, *tuynne, *twinne, vi. & t. 
(Twin, a@.] 

A, Intransitive : 
1. To be born at the same birth. 

“We were as twinn'd lambs, that did frisk i’ th’ sum, 
And bleat the one at th’ other.” 

Shakesp. - Winter's Tale, i, 2. 

2. To bring forth twins. 


“ Ewes, yearly by twinning, rich masters do make, 
‘Che lamb of such twinners, for breeders go take ; 
For twinlings be twiggers, increase for to bring, 
Though some for their twigging, peccavi may sing.” 

Tusser: Husbandry ; January. 


3. To be paired; to be suited ; to be like 
twins. 
“ Friends now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosom seeins to wear one heart, 
Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal aud exercise 
Are still together: who twin (as twere) in love, 
Unseparable.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 4. 
4] Used in this sense of the twinning of 
crystals. [Twin, s., II., 2.] 
4, To separate, to depart, to part. 
* But though myself be gilty in that sinne, 
Yet can I maken other folk to twinne.” 
et Chaucer: C. T., 12,368. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To part, to separate, to disjoin. 
“* The sothe is, the twinning of us twaine 
Wol us disease.” 
Chaucer; Troilus & Cressida, iv. 


2. To strip, to deprive, to rob. 


“ Twins monie a poor, doylt, druken hash, 
O' hauf his days.” Burns: Scotch Drink, 


twine, v.t. & i. [A.S. twin = double; hence, 

a doubled thread, a twisted thread, twine; 
cogn. with Dut. twijn = twine, twist ; twijnen 
= to twine 5 Icel, tvinni = twine, tvinna = to 
twine, tvinnr = twin ; Dan. tvinde=to twine ; 
Sw. tvinna = to twine, tvinntrdd = twine- 
thread. ] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To twist; to form by twisting of threads 
or fibres. 


“Thou shalt make an hanging of blue, and fine 
twined linen, wrought with needlework,” — #xodus 
xXvi. 36, 


2. To wind round, to encircle, to entwine, 
to surround. 


“ Let me twine mine arms around that body.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 5, 


_ 8. To weave or form by interlacing or twist 


ge 
“Who would not twine a wreath for thee, 
Unworthy of his own.” 
Cowper: To Dr. Darwin- 


* 4, To mingle, to mix, to unite. ‘ 


“Lumps of sugar lose themselves, and twine 
Their subtle essence with the sou! of wine.” 
Crashaw, 


* 5, To turn ; to direct to another quarter. 


** She shrikes, and twines away her sdaignefull eyes 
From his sweet face.” 
Fairefax: Godfrey of Boulogne, xx., 128, 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To unite closely by twisting or winding. 
2. To wind round; to cling by encircling. 


“Some twine about her thigh.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 893. 


* 3, To make flexures ; to wind, to bend, to 
twist, to turn. 


“ As rivers, though they bend and twine, 
Still to the sea their course incline.” 


* 4, To turn round, to whirl, to spin. 


“* As she some web wrought, or her spindles twine, 
She cherisht with her song.” Chapman. (/'vdd.) 


5. To ascend or grow up in convolutions 
about a support. 
“A twhiing mass of tubes.” 


a, Thomson ; Spring, 666. 
twine, s. [TwINe, v.] 
*1, A twist, a convolution, a turn, 


“ Not Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine.” 
Milton: Ode on the Nativity, 224. 


2, An embrace; the act of twining round, * 


Swift. 


“ Everlasting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, but with am'rous twine 
Clasps the elin,” Philips. 


3. A strong thread, consisting of two or 
three smaller threads or strands twisted to- 
gether, and used for various purposes, as 
tying parcels, sewing sails, making nets, ; 
the like ; a small cord or string. / 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
scious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, dle, >, = bel, del. 
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*4, A turning round with rapidity. 


twine-cutter, s. A blade or knife on a 
table, stand, or counter, to cut twine when 
tying packages. 


twine-grass, s. 
Bot.: Vicia Cracca or V. hirsuta. (Britten & 
Holland.) 


twine-holder, s. A box or case to hold 
a ball of twine on a counter. 


twine-machine, s. A spinning-machine 
for small hempen or cotton string. 


twine-reeler, s. <A kind of mule or 
spinning-machine for making twine or twisting 
string. 


twin’-ér, s. [Eng. twin(e), v.; -er.] A plant 
which twines or which has a twining-stem 

(q.v.). ; 
“Tts atrial rootlets are for support alone, as is the 


case with all climbers that are not twiners,”—Bur- 
roughs: Pepacton, p. 235. 


twinge, *twindge, vt. & i. [0. Fries. 

thwinga, twinga, dwinga = to constrain (pa. t. 
twang, twong, pa. par. twongen); O. Sax. 
thwingan; Dan. tvinge = to force, to compel, 
to constrain; Sw. tvinga; Icel. thvinga = to 
oppress ; Dut. dwingen = to constrain (pa. t. 
dwing, pa. par. gedwongen) ; Ger. zwingen (pa. 
t. zwang, pa. par. gezwungen), zwdngen = to 
press tightly, to constrain.] 

A, Transitive : 

*1. To pain, to afflict, to harass. 


“‘Whil that ¢twinges me the foe.”"—Larly Eng. Psalter, 
Ps, xii, 10. 


2, To affect with a sharp, sudden pain; to 
torment with pricking or sharp pains. 
“ Twing'd with pain, he pensive sits, 
And raves, and prays, and swears, by fits.” 
Gay: Fables, 81, 


* 3, To pinch, to tweak, to pull. 


“ But when a man is past his sense, 
There's no way to reduce him thence, 
But twinging him by th’ ears or nose,” 
Butler; Hudibras, pt. iii., co, 1. 
B. Intrans, : To have a sharp, sudden, local 
pain, like a twitch; to suffer a sharp, keen, 
shooting pain: as, One’s side twinges, 


twinge, s. [Twrnas, v.] 
1, A sharp, sudden, shooting pain; a dart- 
ing local pain of momentary duration; a 
twitch. 
“He felt a pain across his breast, 


A sort of sudden twinge, he said.” 
Moore; The Trial of Sarah, &c, 


2, A pinch, a tweak. 


“How can you fawn upon a master that gives you so 
many blows and twinges by the ears?” —L’ Hstrange, 


3. A pang, as of remorse or sorrow. 


“(He] at length perpetrates without one internal 
twinge acts which would shock a buccaneer.”—ac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


twining, pr. par. or a. 
twining-stem, s. 
Bot.: A stem having the property of as- 

cending by means of spiral convolutions 
around a supporting body. Some twining 
plants twist from left to right or in the direc- 
tion of the sun’s course, as the hop; some 


from right to left, or opposite to the sun’s 
course, as Convolulus sepium. (Lindley.) 


twin-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. twining; -ly.] In 
a twining manner; by twining. 


*twink (1), * twink-en, * twink-in, v.i. 
[A nasalized form of A.8. twiccan = to twitch 
(q.v.), the meaning thus being to keep on 
twitching or quivering, hence, to twinkle.] 

1, To twinkle. (Prompt. Pary.) 
2, To wink. 


“ Whan that I twinkin upon the 
Loke for to be gon.” 


Ooke's Tale of Gamelyn. 
twink (2), vt. [Twinax.] To blame, to 
abuse, to find fault with. 


“Thave been called away ten times, and shall be 
eae if I do not leave you.”—Hliz. Carter: Letters, 
. 800, 


twink, s. [Twrnx, v.] A twinkle, a wink. 
“The chap saw in a twink the precious greenhorn he 
had to deal with."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1485, 
*twink-a/-tion, s. [Twink, 2, v.] A finding 
fault ; blame. 
“Timmediately wrote a twinkation to Mr. Richard- 
son about it.”"—Zliz, Carter ; Letters, i. 249, 
twin’-kle, * twin-kel-en, * twin-cle, v.i. 
[A.8. twinclian.] [Twinx, v.] 


(Twine, v.] 


1. To wink; to open and shut the eyes 
rapidly. 
“ He twincleth with the eghen.”—Wycliffe: Prov. 


vi. 18. 
2. To gleam, to sparkle, (Said of the eye.) 


“ His eyen twinkeled in his hed aright, 
As don the sterres in a frosty night.” 
Chaucer: O. 7. (Prol.), 250. 


8. To sparkle; to flash at intervals; to 
shine with a broken, tremulous light; to scin- 
tillate. 


“A solitary light which twinkled through the dark- 
ness guided him toa small hovel.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., chap. xiii. 


4, To sparkle, to gleam. 
“The green blade that twinkles in the sun.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 251, 
twin’-kle, *twin-cle, s. [TwvkKLE, v.] 
1, A wink ; a quick motion of the eye. 
2. A gleam or sparkle of the eye. 


“He had a roguish twinkle in his eye.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, 1. 69, 


3. The time or duration of a wink; a 
twinkling. 
“Hast not slept to-night? would not (a naughty 


man) let it sleep one twinkle }" — Dryden: Troilus & 
Cressida, iil. 2. 


4, A short, tremulous light; a scintillation. 


*twin’-klér, s. [Eng. twinkl(e), v.3 -er.] 
One who or that which twinkles or winks; 
an eye. (Collog.). 

“Following me up and down with those ¢winklers 
of yours.”—Marryat : Snarleyyow, ch. vii. 


twin-kling, * twine’-kling, pr. par., a., 
& s. [TwryKk.p, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of one who or of that which 
twinkles; a wink. 


“Much twinkling or inordinate palpitation of the 
eyes.”—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxxii., ch. x, 


2. The time taken up in winking the eye; 
a moment, an instant. 


“And so in the very twinckling of an eye, both 
ship and men were all cast away.’—Hackluyt. Voy- 
ages, i. 612. 


{| Hither absolutely, or followed, as in the 
example, by of an eye. 


*twin ling, s. [A dimin. from twin, a. (q.v.).] 
A twin lamb. 
“ Twinlings be twiggers increase for to bring.” 
Tusser : Husbandry ; January. 
*twinne, v.t. & 4. 


[Twin, v.] 
*twinned, a. (Tw, a.] 
1. Produced at one birth ; twin. 
2. Like as twins. 


‘The twinned stones upon the number'd beach.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, i. 6, 


(Eng. twin, v.; -er.] One 
(See extract under 


*twin’-nér, s. [FE 
who produces twins, 
TwIn, v., A. 2.) 


*twin’-ning, pr. par., ora. [Twin, v.] 
twinning-axis, s. [Twry, II. 2.] 


twinning-machine, s. A machine for 
cutting two combs (twins) from the single 
piece. 


twinning-saw, s. 
the teeth of combs. 


twin’-tér, s. [A.S. twiwintre.] A beast two 
winters old. (Prov.) 


*twire (1), v.4. [Etym. doubtful; prob. al- 
lied to twitter (q.v.).] To chirp, asa bird; to 
sing, to twitter. 


“Thilke birde . . . twirethe [silvas dulci voce su- 
surrat] desiring the woode with her swete voise.”— 
Chaucer: Boecius, bk. iii. 


*twire (2), v.i. (Etym. doubtful; cf. Prov. 
Ger. zwieren, zwiren = to glance sideways, to 
take a stolen glance.) 


1, To twinkle, to glance, to gleam, 
“When sparkling stars twire not, thou gild’st the 
even.” Shakesp. ; Sonnet 28. 
2. To look slily askance ; to wink, to leer, 
to simper, 
“I saw the wench that twired and twinkled at thee.” 
Beaum, & Flet,: Women Pleased, iv. 1, 
*twire (3), v.t. [A.S. thweran = to agitate, 
to turn.} To twirl, to curl, 


“No sooner doth a young man see his sweetheart 
coming but he twires beard, &.”—Burton: Anat. 
of Melancholy, p. 80. 


*twire, s. [Twix (3), v.] A twisted thread 
or filament. 


A saw for cutting 


*twime’-pipe, s. (Eng. twire (1), v., and pipe] 
A vagrant musician. 
“Ye are an ass, a twirepipe.” 
Beaum, & Flet,; Monsieur Thomas, ili, 1. 
twirl, *turl, vt. &%. [A frequent. from 
twire (3), v.; ef. A.S. thwiril =the handle of 
a churn ; Dut, dwarlen = to whirl; M.H.Ger. 
dweren; O.H.Ger. dweran, tweran = to turn 
round swiftly, to whirl.] 
A. Trans. : To move or turn round rapidly ; 
to cause to rotate with rapidity, especially 
with the fingers ; to whirl round. 


“Tf a man in private chambers twirls his band- 
strings or plays with a rush to please himself, ‘tis 
well enough,”—Selden: Table Talk ; Poetry. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To revolve or rotate rapidly; to be 
whirled round, 

*9, To twist, to twine. 

“ Around the foe his twirling tail he flings.” 
Addison; Ovid; Metamorphoses iv. 
twirl, s. [TwiRt, v.] 

1, The state of being twirled ; a rapid, cir- 
cular motion ; quick rotation, 

2. A twist, a convolution. 


twirl’-ér, s. One who twirls, as a ball; spec., 
a pitcher in a baseball game. 


twis-car, s. [TusKaR.) 


twist, *twiste, *twyst, v.t.&%4 [A.8. 
twist =a rope; from twi = double; cogn. 
with Dut. twisten = to quarrel, from twist = 
a quarrel; Dan. tviste= to strive; tvist = 
strife, a twist; Sw. tvista = to strive ; tvist = 
strife; Ger. zwist=a twist, discord ; zwistig 
= discordant; Icel. tvisti = the two or deuce 
in card-playing.] 

A. Transitive: 


1, To form by winding one thread, filament, 
strand, fibre, or other flexible substance 
round another; to form by convolution, or 
winding separate things round each other; 


to twine. 
“ The smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will strangle thee,” Shukesp, : King John, iv, 8 

2. To form into a thread from many fine 
filaments: as, To twist wool or cotton. 

3. To contort, to writhe, to crook spirally, 
to convolve. j 

“Bither double it into a pyramidical, or twist it 
into a serpentine form.”—Pope, 

4, To interlace, to twine. 

“‘And these meet one with axnuther in the pepe 
between, and are interlaced, twisted, and ti toe 
gether."—P, Holland; Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. xxiii. 

5. To wreathe, to wind, to encircle, to en- 

twine. 

“There are pillars of smoke twisted about with 
wreaths of flame.”—Burnet: Theory of the Larth, 

*6, To fabricate, to weave, to compose, to 

make up. 
“ Began’st to twist so fine a story.” 
Shakesp, : Much Ado, i.1, 4 

*7, To wind in; to enter by winding; to 
insinuate. 

“When avarice twists itself, not only with the prac- 
tice of men, but the doctrines of the church ; when 
ecclesiasticks dispute for money, the mischief seems 
fatal.”—Decay of Piety. 

8. To pervert; to turn from the right or 
true form or meaning; as, To twist words, To 
twist a passage, 

9, To cause to turn from a straight lines 
as, To twist a ball in cricket. 


*10. To harass, to annoy, to trouble, 


“The rage 
Which that his herte twist, and fast threst.” , 
Chaucer, Troilus & Cressida, iv, 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To be contorted or united by winding 
round each other; to be or become twisted. 
“Too well he knows the twisting strings 
Of ardent hearts combined.” 
Young: Resignation, 
2. To move with a rotatory motion, or in a 
curved line. 
“The ball comes skimming and twisting along.”— 
Hughes: Tom Brown's School-days, pt. ii., ch. viii. 
7 To twist round one’s finger ; To have com- 
pletely under one’s influence, power, or con-. 
trol; to make submissive to one’s will, 


twist, s. [Twist, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of twisting; a convolution, a 
eontortion, a flexure, a bending. 


* And as about a tree with many a twist 
Bitrent and writhe the swete wodebinde, 
Can eche of hem in armes other winde,” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk. til. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cub, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, o=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2. Manner of twisting ; the form given by 
twisting. 
“Jack shrunk at first sight of it; he found fault 
with the length, the thickness, and the twist.”—Ar- 
buthnot: Hist. John Bull. 


3. That which is formed by twisting : as— 

(1) A cord, thread, or the like formed by 
twisting or winding separate things round 
each other. 


“ Breaking his oath like a twist of rotten silk.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 6. 


(2) A kind of cotton yarn of many varieties. 

(8) A closely-twisted strong sewing silk, 
used by saddlers, tailors, &c, 

(4) A kind of manufactured tobacco, rolled 
or twisted into the form of a thick cord.. 

(5) A small roll of twisted dough baked, 

*4, A branch, a twig. 

“ Nor twist, nor twig cut from that sacred spring.” 


Fairfax, 
* 5, The fourchure. 


“A man of common height might easilie go ynder 
his twist without stooping.”—Holinshed ; Descript. of 
Britaine, ch, v. 


6. A drink made of brandy and gin. (Slang.) 
4 *7, Capacity for swallowing ; appetite. 


8. A sharp pang ; a twinge. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Arch, ; The wind of the bed-joint of each 
course of voussoirs in a skew arch. 

2. Baseball & Cricket: A turn given by the 
pitcher or bowler to the ball in delivering it, 
causing it to be deflected or to break away from 
a straight line. 

“The first ball of the over Jack steps out and meets, 

swiping with all his force. If he only allowed 


for the twist/ but he hasn't."—Hughes : Tom Brown's 
School-days, pt. ii., ch, viii. 


3. Guns & Ordn.: The spiral in the bore of 
arifled gun, It is spoken of as a 3 twist, &., 
as it completes that much, more or less, of a 
revolution in the length of the barrel. 


4, Small-arms: A mode of construction of 
: gun-barrels in which the iron, in the form of 
a ribbon, is heated and coiled spirally around 
8 mandrel. 
5, Weav. : The warp-thread of the web. 
| Twists of the bowels: 
; Pathol.: The accidental twisting of some 
portion of the intestines, generally the lower 
part of the ileum. 


twist-drill, s. 
Metal-work. : A drill having a twisted body 
like that of an auger. 


 *twiste, v.t. (Twist, v.] To twitch; to pull 
hard. (Chaucer.) 
twist’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Twist, v.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2, Bot. : Torsive; spirally contorted. The 
same as contorted, except that there is no 
obliquity in the form or insertion of the 
_ pieces, as in the petals of Oxalis. 
twisted-bit, s. 
1. Manége: A bit having a mouthpiece made 
with square sides and afterwards twisted. 


2. Carp.: A wood-boring tool adapted to 
_ be used in a brace. It is a form of flat bar 
twisted into a spiral form and provided at 
the ends with a cutter and routing-table. 


 twisted-mouth, s. [Twisrep-z17, 1.) 
twisted-stalk, s. 

Bot. : The genus Streptopus. 
twisted-surface, s. [WARPED-sURFACE.] 


-@r, s. [Eng. twist, v.; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
- 1, One who twists ; specif., one whose oc- 
 eupation is to twist or join the threads of one 
warp to those of another in weaving. 
2. A reel used in twisting yarns or threads. 

IL Technically: 
1. Carp.: A girder. 
: ‘2 eval & Cricket: A ball delivered with 

Manége: The inner part of the thigh; 
proper place to rest wpos when on horse- 


ing, pr. par. ora. {Tz7s7, v.] 


ting-crook, s. An agricultural im- 
eed for twisting straw ropes; @ 


A 


y; pout _ j6w1; cat, 
b bi 


, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem 


twliste—two 


twisting-machine, s. A machine for 
twisting and laying rope and cordage, 


twisting- s, A thread-frame (q.v.). 


twist’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. twisting; -ly.]) In 
a twisting manner ; with a twist ; by twisting 
or being twisted. 


twist’-¥, a. ([Eng. twist; -y.] Somewhat 
twisted, curved, or crooked ; meandering. 


“The fox made his straight point, though by de- 
vious and twisty courses,”—Field, Nov. 26, 1887. 


twit, * twight, * twhyte, v.t. [For atwite, 
from A.S. etwitan =to twit, to reproach, 
from et = at, and witan=to blame.] To vex 
or annoy by bringing to remembrance a fault, 
imperfection, or the like; to taunt, to re- 
proach, to upbraid. 


“Those who held this language were twitted with 
their inconsistency."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xix. 


twitch, *twicch-en, *twikk-yn, *twych- 
yn, v.t. & 1. [A weakened form of tweak 
(q.v.). ] 
A. Trans. : To pull with a sudden or sharp 
jerk; to pluck with a short, sharp motion; 
to snatch. 


“ At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
To morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new.” 
Milton: Lycidas, 192. 
B. Intrans. : To be suddenly contracted, as 
a muscle ; to be affected with a spasm. 


twitg¢h (1), s. [Twrron, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : ; 
1, A pull with a jerk ; a sharp, sudden pull, 
“So crakt their backe bones wrincht 
With horrid twitches.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 
2. A short, spasinodic contraction of the 
fibres or muscles. 


“(Other muscles] ... by their contractile twitch 
fetch back the fore arm into a straight line.”—Paley: 
Nat. Theol., ch, ix. 


3. A noose attached to a stock or handle 
and twisted around the upper lip of a horse, 
so as to bring him under command when 
shoeing. 

II. Mining: A place where a vein becomes 
very narrow. 


twitch-up, s. A trap for birds, consist- 
ing of a string with a slip noose at the end, 
hanging from a bent branch or twig. 


“(He] bending down a neighbouring hickory sap- 
ling, sets a twitch-up, with a slip-noose at the end, 
made of a string pulled out of one of his capacious 
ps The twitch-up being well watched, is sure 

catch the bird or drive it away.”—Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, Aug., 1887, p. 420. 


twitch (2), s. [A corrupt. of quttch (q.v.).] 
The same as TWITCH-GRASS (q.V.). 

“J suppose the greatest enemies of wheat are twitch 
and black grass, the latter on heavy land especially.” 
—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 

twitch-grass, s. 

Botany, &c. : 

(1) Triticwm repens. [CoucH-GRASS, QUITCH- 
GRASS, TRITICUM. ] 

(2) Agrostis vulgaris, a British grass, com- 
mon on meadows, pastures, and banks. If is 
from six inches to a foot and a half high, with 
purplish panicles of flowers. 


twitch’-ér, s. [Eng. twitch, v.; -er.] 
1. One who twitches. 
2, An instrument used for clinching hog- 
tings. (Tusser: Husbandrie, p. 38.) 


twitch’-ing, pr. par.,a.,& s, [Twrtox, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: A spasmodic contraction of 
the fibres or muscles ; a twitch. 


‘A troublesome twitching in his muscles,"—Search + 
Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. ii., ch. xxxiii. 


twite, s. [See extract,] 
Ornith.: Linota flavirostris (or montium) : 
[MotnTAIN-LINNET]. 


“Our birdcatchers immediately sooo its pres- 
ence among a flock of its congeners by its shriller 
call-note, the sound of which is considered to resemble 
that of the word ‘twite,’ whence the name by which it 
is so generally known.”—Farrell: British Birds (ed. 
4th), il, 163, 


twit'-tér, *twit-er, *twitre, v.i.&¢. [A 
freq. from a base twit, and so=to keep on 
saying twit: twit is a weakened form of twat, 
which appears in twattle, the older form of 
twaddle (q.v.); ef. Ger. zwitschere = to twitter ; 
Dut. kwetteren ; Dan. qutddre; Sw. qvittra = 
to chirp, to twitter.] 


‘thin, 
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A, Intransitive : 
1. To utter a succession of short, tremulous, 
intermitted notes ; to chirp. 
“The swallow twittering on the straw-built shed.” 
Gray: Elegy. 
*2. To have a tremulous motion of the 
nerves ; to be agitated, 


* 3. To make the sound of a half-suppressed 
laugh ; to titter. 
“ How the fool bridles! How she twitters at him.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Pilgrim, iii. 6. 
B. Trans.: To utter in tremulous, inter- 
mitted notes. 
“The linnet twittered out his parting song.” 
Cowper : Anti-Thelyphthora. 
twit’-tér (1), s. (Eng. twit; -er.) One who 
twits, taunts, or upbraids. 


twit’-tér (2), s. [TwitTEr, v.] 

1, A small, intermitted, tremulous noise or 
series of chirpings, as the sound made by @ 
swallow. 

2. A slight trembling of the nerves ; slight 
nervous excitement or agitation ; tremulouge 
ness. 

“Cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous ¢witters.” 
Butler: Hudibras, iii, 1. 

* 3. A titter ; a sound as of half-sappressed 

laughter. 


twitter -bit, s. The bottom of the 
countersink which receives the head of the 
screw, uniting the halves of a pair of scissors. 


* twitter-boned, a. Shaking or shaky 

in the limbs. 

“ His horse was either clapp’d, or sprain’d, or greazed, 
or he was twitter-boned or broken-winded.”—Sterne: 
Tristram Shandy, i. 39. 

*twitter-light, s. Twilight (q.v.). 

“Come not till twitter-light,” Middleton, 


*twit-tér-a’-tion, s. [TwiTtTer, s.] Aquiver, 
a shaking. 


““When they struck up our blood-stirrin’ national 
air, it made me feel all over in a twitteration as if I 
was on wires a’most, considerable martial.”—Aali- 
burton: The Clockmaker, p. 873. 


twit'-tér-ing, s. [Twirrer, v.] 
1, The act of one who or of that which 
twitters; a sharp, intermitted, chirping noise; 
a chirp. 
“To learn the tevittering of a meaner bird.” 
Cowper » Conversation, 448, 
*9, Slight nervous excitement; agitation, 
arising from suspense, desire, or the like. 
‘* A widow, which had a twittering towards a second 


husband, took a gossiping companion to manage the 
job."—L' Estrange. 


twit'-ting, pr. par. ora. [Twit.] 


twit’-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. twitting ; -ly.] In 
a twitting manner. 


“He peti) appended them therewith."—Cam- 
den; Hist. of Elizabeth (an, 1569). 


* twit/-tle-twat-tle, s. [A redupl. of twattle 
(q.v.).] Tattle, tittle-tattle, gossip, chatter. 
“Tnsipid twittletwattles, frothy jests, and jingling 
witticisms, inure us to a misunderstanding of things. 
—L' Estrange. 

'twixt, prep. [A contr. of betwixt (q.v.). 
Between, betwixt. (Used poetically and od 
loquially.) 

“ Underneath the skirt of pannel 
'Twixt every two there was a channel.” 
Butler > Hudibras, 1. 1, 
twd (tw as t), * tuo,* twei, * tweie, 
*twey,*twa, a.&s. [A.S. twegen=twain 
(masc. nom. and accus.); twa (fem. nom. and 
accus.); twd, tu (neut, nom. and accus.) ; 
cogn. with Dut. twee; Icel. tveir (accus. tvd, 
tvo; Dan. to; Sw. tvd, tu; Goth. twai (masc.), 
twos fem), twa (neut.); Ger. zwei ; O. H. Ger. 
zwéné, zwa, zwo, zwei; Irish da; Gael. da, do; 
Wel. dau, dwy; Russ. dva; Lith. dwi, du; 
Lat. duo; Gr. dvo (duo); Sanse. dwa; Fr. 
deux ; Ital. due; Sp. dos; Port. dows; Eng. 
deuce ; A.S. twt- (pref.) = double ; Icel. tvi- ; 
Dut. twee- ; Dan. & Sw. tve-; Ger. zwei-; Lat. 
bi-; Gr. dc- (di-) ; Sansc. dvi-, dvd-.] [Twa1n.} 
A, As adjective: 
1. One and one. 


’ “A wondere were, two watres ther er togidir gon, 
& tuo kyngdames, with tuo names, now er on.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 282, - 


2. Used indefinitely for a small number, in 
such phrases as, a word or two. 

B. As substantive: j 

1. The number consisting of one and one. 


2. The symbol representing this number: f 


as 2 or ii. , 


this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
, -tious, -sious= shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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twofold—Tyburn 


GW (1) In two: Into two parts ; asunder: as, 
To cut anything in two. 

*(2) To be two, to be at two: To be at vari- 
ance: as, opposed to To be one or at one. 

“You and she are two, I hear.”—Swift : Polite Con- 

versation, i. 

(3) Two faces under the sun, two faces in a 
hood : 

Bot.: Viola tricolor. (Britten & Holland.) 

§ Two is largely used in composition to 
denote the having or consisting of two parts, 
divisions, organs, or something designed for 
or to be used with two organs, The com- 
pounds are usually self-explanatory. 


two-banded water-lizard, s. 
Zool.: The Ocellated Water-lizard (q.v.). 


two-capsuled, a. Having two distinct 
capsules; bicapsular, 

two-celled, a. 
locular. 


two-cleft, a. Divided half way from the 
border to the base into two segments ; bifid. 


* two-decker, s. A vessel of war carry- 
ing guns on two decks. 


two-edged, a. 
1. Ord. Lang. : Having two edges, or edges 
on both sides. 


“ Two-edged, trenchant knives.” 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, vii. 


2. Bot.: Compressed with two sharp edges, 
as the stem of an Iris. 


two-faced, «a. 

1. Lit.: Having two faces, like the Roman 
Janus. 

2. Fig.: Deceitful, insincere, treacherous, 
double-faced. 


two-fingered sloth, s. 
Zool. : Cholepus didactylus. [UNAU.] 


two-flowered, a. Bearing two flowers 
at the end, as a peduncle. 


two-fold, a. & adv, [Tworo.p.] 


two-foot, a. Measuring two feet: as, a 
two-foot rule, 


two-forked, a. Divided into two parts, 
somewhat after the manner of a fork; di- 
chotomous. 


*two-hand, a. Two-handed. 


“‘Come with thy two-hand sword.” 


Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ii. 1. 
two-handed, a. - 
1. Having two hands. 
*2. Large, stout, strong, powerful, as if 
wielded by two hands. 


2 “With huge two-handed sway, 
Brandished aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide wasting.” Milton: P. L,, vi. 251. 


8. Used with both hands; requiring two 
hands to grasp or wield. 


“ Two-handed swords they wore, 
And many wielded mace of weight.” 
Scott : Marmion, v. 2. 


4, Using both hands with equal dexterity 
or readiness ; hence, able to apply one’s self 
readily to anything ; dexterous. 

Two-handed saw: A whip-saw used in get- 
ting out ship-timbers. It has a handle at 
each end, one for each man. 


two-headed, a. Having two heads. 
“Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1, 
two-horned rhinoceros, s. [RxiNo- 
CEROS, 1. (1) (0). ] : 

two-humped camel, s. [Camet, I. 2.] 

two-leaved, a. Having two distinct 
leaves. 

two-line letters, s. pl. 

Print. : Capitals which are equal to two 
bodies of any specific size of type: as, two- 
line pearl, two-line brevier, &c. Used for 
lines in title-pages, the large letters at the 
beginning of advertisements, &c. 

two-lipped, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having two lips. 

2. Bot.: The term used when a tubular 
body, as a calyx or a personated corolJa, is 
divided at the orifice into an upper and an 
under lip-like portion, 

two-lobed, a. 

Bot.: Divided into two lobes; partially 


Having two cells; bi- 


divided into two segments ; bilobed, bilobate, 
Example, the leaf of Bauhinia. 


two-masted, a. 
Naut. : Having two masts, 


two-parted, a. Divided from the border 
to the base into two distinct parts; bipartite, 


two-pence, s. (Usually pron. tip'-pence.) 

1. Numismatics : 

(1) A small silver coin, formerly current in 
England, equivalent to two-pence, or one- 
sixth of a shilling. Now only coined anuu- 
ally, to be given by the sovereign as alms- 
money on Maundy-Thursday. 

‘You all show like gilt two-pences to me,” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 8 
(2) Two pennies, 


2. Bot. : (TWoPENNY-GRASs], 


two-petaled, a. 


Bot. : Having two perfectly distinct petals ; 
dipetalous, 


two-ply, a. Having two strands, as cord, 
or two thicknesses, as carpets, cloth, &c. 


Two-ply carpet: A carpet haying a double 
web, [KIDDERMINSTER.] 


two-ranked, a. 

Bot.; Alternately disposed on exactly op- 
posite sides of the stem, so as to form two 
ranks. (Asa Gray.) 

two-seeded, a. 


Bot. : Having two seeds. 
a fruit, or a cell. 


two-speed-pulley, s. <A variable speed 
arrangement, consisting of two fast pulleys, 
the shaft of one being tubular and sleeved 
upon that of the other. One connects by 
large and small wheels to the lower shaft, and 
the other by small and large wheels, the differ- 
enve in communicated speed being very ap- 
parent, and the belt being shifted from the 
loose pulley to one or the other of the fast 
pulleys as may be required. 


two-throw crank, s. A device for con- 
verting circular into rectilinear motion, or 
vice versd. 

two-toed ant-eater, s. 

Zool. : Cyclothurus didactylus, one of the two 
species of the genus Cyclothurus, formerly 
included in Myrmecophaga. It is about the 
size of a common squirrel, arboreal, and lives 
on insects. On the fore limb the rudiments 
of the first and fifth digits are hidden beneath 
the skin, and the second and third digits are 
furnished with claws; the feet with four claws. 
From the forests of Costa Rica, Honduras, 
and Brazil. 


two-toed sloth, s. 
* two-tongued, a. 
ceitful. 


“T hate the two-tongued hypocrite.” 
Sandys: Psalms, p. 35. 


[BIDENTATE.] 


Used of an ovary, 


[Unav.] 
Double-tongued, de- 


two-toothed, a. 

Two-toothed cachalot : 5 

Zool. : Physeter bidens, first obtained in 1800, 
off the coast of Elgin, and described by 
bagel 2 Now made a species of Mesoplodon 
q.v.). 

two-valved, a. Bivalvular, as a shell, 
pod, or glume. 


two-way cock, s. A form of cock by 
which the water may be distributed to each of 
two branches, to either of them separately, or 
be entirely shut off. 


tw6'-fold (tw as t), * twi’-fold, a. & adv. 
[A.8. twifeald, twigfeald.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Double, duplicate; multi- 
plied by two. 


“ Where thou art forc’d to break a twofold truth.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 41, 


2. Bot.: Two and two together growing 
from the same spot: as, twofold leaves. 

B. As adv.: In a double degree ; doubly, 
twice. 

“Ye make him twofold more the child of hell than 

yourselves.”—Matt, xxiii. 15. 
*twd-néss (tw as t), s. (Eng. two ; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being two; duplicity. 


tw6'-pén-ny (usually as tip'-pen-ng), a. & s. 
[Eng. two, and penny.] 
A. As adj.: Of the value of two-pence; 


hence, common, mean, vulgar, of little value, 
insignificant. 

“ He thinks a whole world of which my thought is 
but a poor two-penny mirror.” —@. Eliot: Middlemarch, 
bk. i, ch. iii. 

* B. As subst.: Beer sold at two-pence a 
quart. ‘ 

“A chopin of twopenny, which is a thi east 
beverage made of malt.”—Smollett : Haynaniee, Clin. 
Ker, ii. 69, 

twopenny-grass, s. 

Bot.: Lysimachia Nummularia. S80 called 
by Turner from its pairs of round leaves 
standing together on each side of the stalk, 
like pence. [MonEyworv.] 


twopenny -halfpenny, a. Worth or 
costing twopence-halfpenny ; hence, paltry, 
insignificant, 

“The moderate tewopenny-halfpenny Redistribution 


Bill which Mr. Gladstone intends to introduce,”—P 
Mall Gazette, July 17, 1884. 


tw6’-some (tw as t),a. & s. (Eng. two, and 

suff. -some ; A.S. same = together.) 

A. As adj.: Applied to an act, as a dance, 
a game at golf, or the like, performed by two 
persons. 

“The Mussulman’s eyes danced tewosome reels,” 
Hood: Miss Kilmansegg. 

B. As subst.: A dance, game, or the like, 

performed by two persons. 


*twy -bill, s. [Twrs11.] 
* twy’-blade, s. 
twy-er, twy-ere, s. [TuyERE.] 


twy-foil, a. &s. [A.8. twi = double, and Lat. 
Solium = a leaf.] 
A. As adjective: 
Her. : Having only two leaves. 
B. As substantive: 
Bot. : The Twayblade (q.v.). 


*twy-forked, a. [A.S. twi = double, and 
Eng. forked.| Cleft or parted in two, like a 
fork ; bifurcated. 

* Her flaming head 
Twyforked with death.” 
Quarles: Emblems IL. xiii. 10. 

*twy-formed, a. [A.S. twi = double, and 
Eng. formed.] Having two forms; charac- 
terized by a double shape, or by a form made 
up from two different creatures or things ; 
twofold. 

“ This huge twyformed fabric which we see.” 
Davies ; Summa Totalis. 

*ty’-All, s. [Eng. tye = tie, and all.] 

thing that ties or secures. 


Ty -burn, «. [English.] The place of exe- 
cution for criminals convicted in the county 
of Middlesex down to Nov. 7, 1783, when it 
was transferred to Newgate, at which the first 
execution took place on Dec. 9 in the same 
year. The name Tyburnia was given, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, to the 
district lying between Edgware Road and 
Westbourne and Gloucester Terraces and 
Craven Hill, and bounded on the south by the 
Bayswater Road, but it soon fell into disuse. 

“The name is derived from a brook called Tyburn, 

which flowed down from Hampstead into the Thames. 
—R. Chambers; Book of Days, ii. 587. 

*@ (1) To fetch a Tyburn stretch: To be 
hanged ; to come to the gallows. 

“ Or else to fetch a Tibourne-stretch 4 

Among the rest.” Tusser ; Husbandrie, p. 214. 

(2) To preach at Tyburn Cross: To be hanged 
(In allusion to the speeches made by con. 
demned criminals just before their execution.) 

“ That soldiours sterve or preche at Tiborne Crosse.” 
Gascoigne : Steele Glus, p, 55. 

*Tyburn-pickadill, s. <A halter. 

“ Till they put on a 7yburne-pickadill.” 
Taylor» Praise of Hempseed. 

* Tyburn-ticket, s. A ticket granted 
(under 10 & 11 Will. IIT., c. 23, § 2) to prose- 
cutors who had secured a capital conviction. 
This ticket exempted the prosecutor ‘from 
all manner of parish and ward offices within 
the parish wherein such felony was committed, 
which certificate shall be enrolled with the 
clerk of the peace of the county, on payment 
of 1s, and no more.” This Act was repealed 
by 58 Geo. III., c. 70, passed June 3, 1818. 
Tyburn-tickets were transferable, and often 
sold for a high price (see extract). A Tyburn- 
ticket and the form of transfer was given in 
Notes & Queries (2nd ser., xi. 395, 487). 

“Last week, says the Stamford Mercury of March 


27, 1818, » Tybwrn-ticket was sold in Manchester for 
2807. '—Notes & Queries, 2nd ser., XI. 395. T 


[TWAYBLADE.] 


Some- 


Gite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. Dot, 
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*Tyburn-tiffany, s. A halter. (With 
allusion to Tyburn as a place of execution.) 
“N egarding han; ‘sf 
Till Tyburntifany he weare.” 
Rowlands: Knave of Hearts. 


| *Tyburn-tippet, s. A halter. 


“ He should have had a Tiburne-tippet, a halfepenn 
hal: é Nares.) uv 


iter."—Latimer : Sermons. ( 
*Tyburn-tree, s. 


Ty-chon’-ic, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to Tycho Brahe or to his system of astronomy. 
Tycho was a nobleman of Swedish descent, 
whose grandfather had settled in Denmark. 
He was born at Knudsthorp on Dec. 14, 1546, 
three years after the death of Copernicus, 
earried on his chief observations first in an 
observatory of Urauiberg, built for him on 
the Island of Hven or Hoéne in the Baltic, 
and, on losing his Danish appointment, near 
Prague, where he died, Oct. 13, 1601. The 
leading points of the system were: (1) that the 
fixed stars all move round the earth, a view 
existing in the Ptolemaic system ; (2) that all 
the planets, the earth only excepted, move 
round the sun, an opinion beyond that of 
Ptolemy, and to a large extent, though not 
fully adopting, the leading tenet of the 
Copernican system; (3) the sun with its 
attendant planets revolves round the earth ; 
(4) that the orbits of the planets cannot 
have the solidity of an imagined primum 
mobile, since they are intersected in various 
directions by the orbits of comets. 


ty-coén’, s. [Jap. taikwn. (See def.)] A 
title assumed by the Shogun, or generalissimo 
of Japan, between 1854 and 1868, in order to 
impress the ambassadors of the Western 
Powers with the belief that he was the real 
ruler of the country. 


“ Prior to the recent revolution [in 1868] the sore 
treaties were concluded with the ministers of the 
Shogun at Yedo, under the erroneous impression that 
he was Emperor of Japan, The title of taikun 
(often misspelt tycoon) was then for the first time 
; it means literally the Tey ruler,’ and was em- 
ployed for the occasion by the Tokugawa officials to 
convey the impression that their chief was in reality 
the lord paramount.”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xiii, 582. 


*tyde, s. [Tine, s.] 


* ty-dy, s. [Trvy, s.] Some unidentified kind 
of singing-bird. (Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 3.) 


*tée, vt. [Trn, v.] 


tye, s. (Tix, s.] 
*I. Ord. Lang.: A tie, a bond, a fastening. 
Il. Technically : 
1. Mining: An inclined trough for separat- 
ing ore by means of a flowing stream of water. 
The slimes are allowed to flow in a thin wide 
: stream upon the upper part of the trough, then 
disturbed by a broom, and collected, accord- 
ing to relative weight and quality, at different 
parts of the length of the trough. The sorts 
are known as heads, middles, and tails ; the 
first going to pile, the second is re-tyed, the 
third is refuse. 
2. Naut.: A rope by which a yard is hoisted. 
It pases through the mast; one end is at- 
tached to the middle of the yard, and the 
other end is hooked to a purchase composed 
of the tye-block and fly-block, by which the 
hoisting is effected. 


tye-block, s. 

Nawt.: An iron-bound swivelled block, 

olted into an eye in the hoop round the 

_ yard ; through it the tye for hoisting the yard 
rove. 


*ty-ér, s. (Eng. tye=tie; -er.] 


ties or unites. 
 ty-fodn’, s. (TyPxoon.] 


*t¥g, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Some kind of 
_ drinking vessel. 
‘*Three-handled tyg, a drinking f the time, 
handled that three diferent ersona, drinkin out of 
Fs nan ie eee vente of the sa py, 
_ Specimens. ( 


_ ¥ The name is still applied in Oxford to an 
ordinary round pot with three handles, much 
’ d for cups, &c. 


The gallows. 


One who 


Her.: A beast more resembling a lion 
n a tiger, having Sof a nose, and a 

‘mane, legs, and 
s condemned by good heralds. 


. Itis seldom used, — 


Tycnonic—tympanitis 


*ty-grésse, s. [TicreEss.] 
*ty’-grish, a. (TicRIsH.] 


ty’-ing, s. [TvE, s.] 
Mining: The operation of washing tin or 
copper ores, [Tyz, II. 1.] 


tyke, s. [TiKxe.] 
1, A dog. 


“The large number of free and independent tykes 
who scorn mastership.”"—Duily Telegraph, Dec, 5, 1885, 


*2, A low fellow. 
3. A Yorkshireman. (Slang Dict.) 
tyle, s. [Tr15, s. (2).] 
tyle-berry, s. 
Bot.: Jatropha multifida. An American 
shrub cultivated in Indian gardens, where 


it is known as the Coral plant, the flowers 
having a considerable resemblance to coral. 


ty-lér, s. [Tier] 


ty-10-, pref. (Gr. rédos (tulos) =a knot or 
callus, a knob, a protuberance.] Having a 
swelling or protuberant process or processes. 


ty-16-di’-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. riAos 
(tulos).] [TyLo-.] 

Zool. & Palewont.: A genus of Pleuro- 
branchie with three recent species, from the 
Mediterranean and Norway. Shell limpet- 
like, depressed, apex sub-central, with a 
minute spiral nucleus. One fossil species, 
from the Tertiary. 


ty-lo-don, s. (Pref. tylo-, and Gr. dSovs 
(odous), genit. dédvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Viverride, from the 
Eocene Tertiary of Burope. The animals 
were about the size of a Glutton. 


ty-loph’—6r-a, s. [Pref. tylo-, and Gr. popds 
(phoros) = bearing ; named from the ventri- 
cose pollen masses. } 

Bot.: A genus of Stapeliee. Twining herbs 
or undershrubs, with opposite membranous 
leaves. Corolla five-parted ; the corona five- 
leaved ; the leaflets simple, fleshy; follicles 
smooth, tapering towards the apex, com- 
pressed, somewhat angular on one side. Ty- 
lophora asthmatica is an Indian twiner, downy 
when young, with opposite, petioled, linear 
leaves, and purplish flowers. The roots, which 
consist of fleshy fibres from a small head, are 
acrid, and are used on the Coromandel coast 
as a substitute for ipecacuanha, Dr. Rox- 
burgh the botanist, Dr. J. Anderson, and 
others, have borne high testimony to its 
utility in this respect. The dried leaves are 
emetic, diaphoretic, and expectorant. Dy- 
mock says that T. fasciata, found in various 
Indian hills, is used as a poison for rats. 


ty-16p'-d-da, s. pl. [Pref. tylo-, and Gr. rovs 
(pous), genit. odds (podos) = a foot.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: A group of Selenodont 
Artiodactyles, equivalent to the family Came- 
lide (q.v.). 


ty-l6-sau’-riis, s. ([Pref. tylo-, and Gr. 
gadpos (sauros), cavpa (sauru) =a lizard.) 
Paleont. : A genus of Mososauride from the 
Cretaceous rocks. 


ty-lo’-sis, s. [Gr. ridwars (tuldsis) =a mak- 
ing or becoming callous.] 
Bot.: The filling up of punctated vessels 
with cellular tissue. 


ty-lds’-to-ma, s. [Pref. tylo-, and Gr. oréya 
(stoma) = a mouth.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Vampyri (q.v.); muzzle 
short, nose-leaf free in front and on sides; 
ears large, separate, lower lip with a V-shaped 
space in front, margined by warts; wing- 
membrane extending almost to the base of 
the toes, interfemoral membrane very large, 
extending beyond the feet. There are two 
species from Brazil and Surinam, 

2. Paleont.: A genus of Tornatellide (q.v.), 
with four species, from the Lower Cretaceous 
rocks of Portugal. Shell ventricose, smooth 
or punctate-striate, spire moderate, aperture 
ovate-lunate ; outer lip periodically thickened 
inside and expanded, rising slightly ; under 
lip callous, spread over body-whorl. 


tym’-bal, s. [Fr. timbale, from Arab. thabal 
‘a tymbal ; Ital. timballo, taballo.} 
Music: A kind of kettle-drum. 
“ A tymbal’s sound were better than my voice.” 
Prior; Charity. 


I. 


tio 


tym-pan-t-tég, s. 
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tymp, s. (Tympanum.] 


Metall. : A space in the bottom of a blast 
furnace, adjoining the crucible. 


tymp-plate, s. A plate in front of the 
hearth of a blast-furnace. 


tymp-stone, s. The -stone which forma 
the front of the hearth in a blast-furnace. 


tym’-pan, * tim’-pan, *tim-pane, s. 
[Fr., from Lat. tympanum.) [Tympanum.] 

1. Arch. : A triangular space or table in the 
corners or sides of an arch, usually hollowed, 
and enriched with branches of laurel, olive, 
oak, &c., and sometimes with emblematical 
figures. 

*2. Music: A drum, a kettle-drum. 

3. Print.: A rectangular frame hinged by 
one edge to the carriage of a printing-press, 
and having stretched across it a piece of cloth 
or parchment. The blank sheets are laid 
upon the tympan, in order to be brought 
down upon the forme to receive the impression. 
The blank sheet is fitted upon the tympan- 
sheet, which is of the same size as the paper 
to be printed, and forms a guide for placing 
it. The blank sheet is held by the frisket. 
The inner tympan is a smaller frame covered 
with canvas, and the two tympans hold the 
blanket between them. 

4, A framework covered with some tense 
material. 

“In my present invention I make use of the vibra- 
tions given to a diaphragm or tympan by speaking 
into a resonant case.”—Times, March 29, 1886. 

tympan-sheet, s. 

Print.: A sheet of paper like that to be 
printed, laid on the tymnpan as a guide for 
position in placing the sheets to be printed. 


tym-pan-al, a. [Eng. tympan; al.] The 
same as TYMPANIC (q.V.). 


tym’-pan-t, s. pl. [Tympano.] 


tym-pan’-ic, a. & s. [Eng. tympan(um); -tc.} 
A. As adjective : 
1, Ord, Lang. ; Like a drum or tympanum ; 
acting like a drum-head. 
2. Anat.: Of, belonging to, er connected 
with the tympanum. 


“The tympanic bone is produced upwards and out- 
wards and forms a tube with everted lips.”—Trans. 
Amer, Philos. Society, xiii. 205. (1873.) 


B. As substantive : 

Anat, (Pl.): The bones which give attach- 
ment to the membrana tympani of the ear or 
its homologue ; the tympanic ring and audi- 
tory process with the post-glenoid part of the 
temporal bone. 


tympanic-bones, s. pl. 
Anat. ; [Tympanic, B,]. 


tympanic-plate, s. 

Anat.: A lamina, the surface of which 
forms the anterior wall of the external audi- 
tory meatus and the tympanum, while the 
posterior one looks toward the glenoid fossa. 
It is developed from the outer surface of the 
tympanic ring. 


tympanic-ring, s. 


Anat.: An imperfect circle in the foetus, 
open superiorly, and enclosing the tympanic 
membrane. 


[Lat., from Gr. tup7av- 
imns (tumpanités) = the disease defined in the 
article.] 

Pathol. : Distension of the parietes of the 
abdomen, remaining unchanged under differ- 
ent positions of the body, not yielding readily 
to pressure, and when the pressure is with- 
drawn, elastically returning to its former state, 
while, if struck, there is a resonance like that. 
of a drum. The distending medium is air 
within or external to the intestinal canal. 
The Greeks and Romans considered it a form 
of dropsy ; afterwards it became distinguished 
as dry dropsy. It is sometimes one symptom 
of hysteria, 

tym-pan-it'-iec, a. (Eng. tympanit(es) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining or relating to tympany or tympan- 
ites ; affected with tympany or tympanites. 

Weciae mveator ch, xii, neieo ae 
tym-pan-i-tis, s. (Gr. riumavov (twmpanon) 
yn phe reneyeonmce suff, -itis.] ¢ Zt 

Pathol.: Inflammation of the lining mem-— 
brane of the tympanum. 
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*tym’-pan-ize, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. tympaniser ; 
Lat. tympanizo; Gr. rupmavigw (twmpanizo). | 
[TyMPANUM. ] 

A. Intrans.; To act the part of a drummer, 
(Coles.) 

B. Trans. : To make into a drum; to stretch 
the skin of, as on a drum. 

“Tf this be not to be sawn asunder as Esay, stoned 
as Jeremy, made a drum or tympanized, as other 
‘cam of Ged were.”—Oley ; Life of G. Herbert, M. 2. b, 
1671. 

tym’-pan-o (pl. tym’-pan-3), * tim’- 
pan-o, s. [Ital.] [Tympanum.] 

Music: A kettledrum (said especially of 

the kettledrums of an orchestra). 


tym-pan-o,, pref. [Tympanum.] 
Anat.: Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with the tympanum. 


tympano-hyal, a. & s. 

A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to the tym- 
panum and the hyoid bone, Used in the 
term, the tympano-hyal bones. 

B. As subst: The styloid process of the 
temporal bone, the stylo-hyals, (Flower.) 


tym-pan-6ph’-or-a, s. [Gr. rpravov 
(tumpanon) = a kettle-drum, and gopds (phor- 
0s) = bearing. ] 
Paleobot. : A genus of Fossil Ferns from the 
Lower Oolite of Yorkshire. Known British 
species two. 


tym’-pan-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. riuravov 
(tumpanon) =a drum, a roller, area of a pedi- 
ment, panel of a door, from tvravor (tupanon) 
=a drum, from tinrw (tupto) = to strike. ] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A drum, a framework 
covered with some tense material. 

II, Technically : 

1. Anat. : The drum, middle ear, or middle 
chamber of the ear; a narrow, irregular 
cavity in the substance of the tempo‘al bone, 
placed between the inner end of the external 
auditory canal and the labyrinth. Its roof 
is formed by a thin plate of bone situated on 
the upper surface of the petrous bone, its 
floor is a narrow space, its outer wall is 
formed mainly by a thin, semitransparent 
membrane—the membrana tympant— which 
closes the inner end of the external auditory 
meatus ; its inner wall is uneven, its anterior 
extremity is narrowed by the gradual descent 
of the roof, and is continued into the Eusta- 
chian orifice, and its posterior one has at its 
upper part a large, and several small openings 
leading into the mastoid cells. The tympan- 
um receives the atmospheric air from the 
pharynx through the Exstachian tube, and 
contains a chain of small bones by means of 
which the vibrations communicated from with- 
out to the membrana tympani are in part con- 
veyed across the cavity to the sentient part 
of the internal ear. (Quain.) 

2. Architecture : 


(1) The triangular panel of the fastigium 
or pediment of any building, comprehended be- 
tween its corona and that of the entablature, 


TYMPANUM, 
(From Doorway, Essendine.) 


(2) The space between the top of a door 
and the arch enclosing it. 

(8) The die of a pediment. 

(4) The panel of a door. 

3. Bot.: The same as Epiphragm (q.v.), 

4, Hydraul. Engin.: An ancient form of 
wheel for elevating water. Its original form 
was like that of a drum, whence its name. It 
was a cylinder with radial partitions and small 
Openings in the periphery, which admitted a 
certain quantity of water into the chambers 
thus formed as those portions of the peri- 
phery came in turn to be submerged. As the 
wheel revolved, such portions of water were 


carried up and flowed along the partition 
toward the axis around which the water was 
discharged, being elevated to a height nearly 
equal to the radius of the wheel. The wheel 
was driven by floats on the periphery or side 
of the wheel, or by means of animal or manual 
power, and had several modifications, 

5. Mach.: A kind of hollow tread-wheel, 
wherein two or more persons walk, in order 
to turn it, and thus give motion to a machine. 

6. Music: A hand-drum or tambourine, but 
covered with parchment, back and front. It 
was used in conjunction with various kinds 
of harps, lyres, and pipes, cymbals of metal, 
the straight brass trumpet and curved brass 
horn, the castanets of wood and metal. 


“Treland [saith one] nses the harp and pipe, which 
he calls tympanum.”—Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, 8. 6. 


tym’-pan-y, * tym-pan-ie, s. [Fr. tym- 
panie, from Gr. tupmavias (tumpanias) =a 
kind of dropsy in which the beily is stretched 
tight like a drum.] 
1, Lit. : The same as TYMPANITES (q.V.). 
“So that asin a tympany their very greatness was 
their disease,”—Fuller : Worthies ; Cambridgeshire. 
* 2. Fig.: Inflation, conceit, bombast, tur- 
gidity. 
“In the first leaf of my defence, I fore-told you so 
much ; as finding nothing in that swollen bulk, but a 


meer unsound tympanie, instead of a truly solid con- 
ception.”—Bp. Hall: A Short Answer. (Pref.) 


Tyn-dar'-i-dz, s. pl. [Lat. =the sons of 
Tyndarus ; Gr. Tuvddpeos (Tundareos), * Tiy- 
Sapos (Tundaros). See def.] 

1. Class. Mythol. : Castor and Pollux, the 
sons of Tyndarus, king of Lacedemon and 
husband of Leda. 


2. Meteor: One of the names given to two 
meteors or balls adhering to the rigging of a 
ship during certain states of the weather. 
More generally called Castor and Pollux. 


* tyne, v.t. 

* tyme (1), s. 
* tyne (2), 3. 
*ty’-ny, a. [Trvy.] 


* typ’-al, a. (Eng. typ(e) ; -al.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a type; constituting or serving as a 
type ; typical. 


type, *tipe, s. [Fr., from Lat. typwm, accus. 
of typus = a figure, an image, a type, from Gr. 
Tumos (twpos)=a blow, a mark, a figure, a 
type, a character of a disease, from rintw 
(tupto) = to strike, to beat ; Sp. & Ital. tipo.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Distinguishing mark or stamp; sign, 
emblem, characteristic, 
“Thy father bears the type of king of Naples.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., i. 4. 
2. An allegorical or symbolical representa- 
tion of some object (called the antitype); a 
symbol, a sign, anemblem. [II. 6.] 
“Tnforming them by types 
And shadows of that destined seed to bruise 
The serpent, by what means he shall achieve 
Mankind’s deliverance.” Milton: P. L., xii, 232. 
3. An example or specimen of any class 
which is considered as eminently possessing 
or exhibiting the properties or character of 
the class; the ideal representation of a group 
combining its essential characteristics; a 
general form or structure pervading a number 
of individuals. (Used especially in natural 
science.) 
4, In the same sense as II. 5. 


“He who wishes to trace the art in its gradual pro- 
gress, from the wooden and immoveable letter to the 
moveable and metal type, and to the completion of 
the whole contrivance, will receive satisfactory infor- 
mation from the annals of the elaborate Mattaire,”— 
Knox: Essay 135, 


II. Technically: 

L, Art: 

(1) The original conception in art which 
becomes the subject of a copy. 

(2) The design on the face of a medal or 
coin. 

2. Biology: : 

(1) A common plan to which certain groups 
of animals conform; hence, often used as 
equivalent to sub-kingdom, or the first great 
division of a sub-kingdom. To Lamarck is 
due the credit of a great advance in general 
morphology, by pointing out that mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes possess one essen- 
tial in common—a spinal column interposed 
between a cerebro-spinal and a visceral cavity, 


(TINE, v.] 
(Tix, s.] 
[TEEN.] Anxiety, pain, sorrow. 


which is absent in all other animals, Hence, 
he classed the former as Vertebrata and the 
latter as Invertebrata. The labours of other 
naturalists soon established the fact that the 
Invertebrata did not conform to one common 
plan or type; and in 1795 Cuvier showed that 
at fewest three morphological types, as dis- 
tinct from each other as they are from the 
Vertebrata, existed among the Invertebrata: 
Mollusea, Articulata, and Radiata, Von Baer, 
some years later, came to the same conclusion 
on embryological grounds. [ZooLoey.] 

‘Even the hiatus between the Vertebrata and the 
Invertebrata is partly, if not wholly, bridged over; 
and though among the Invertebrata there is no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the more completely differen- 
tiated representatives of such types or common plans 
as those of the Anthropoda, the Annelida, the Mol- 
lusca, the Tunicata, the Echinodermata, the Celen- 
terata, and the Porifera, yet every year brings forth 
fresh evidence to the effect that just as the plan of 
the plant is not absolutely distinct from that of the 
animal, so that of the Vertebrate has its points of 
community with certain of the Invertebrates; that 
the Arthropod, the Mollusk, and the Echinoderm 
plans are united by that of the lower worms, and that 
the plan of the fatter is separated by no very great 
differences from that of the Ceelenterate and that of 
the Sponge.”—Hualey: Anat. Invert. Anim., pp. 49, 50. 

(2) A typical representative. (Applied to 
an individual, a species, a genus, a sub- 
family, or a family having the characteristics 
of the group under which it is immediately 
comprised, 

“The type of a genus should be the species which 
best exhibits the characters of the group, but it is not 
always easy to follow out this rule; and consequently 
the first on the list is often aes forward as the type.” 
—Woodward: Mollusca (ed. Tate), p. 49. 

3. Chem. : The type-theory assigns the con- 
stitution of compounds to certain simple 
bodies such as hydrogen, water, ammonia, 
and marsh gas, CH4, and proceeds on the 
assumption that the hydrogen of the type 
substance is replaced by the element or com- 
pound radical entering into combination with 
it. In this view the alcohols may be regarded 


as belonging to the water type, = bo, and to 
be formed by the substitution of H in H } Oo 
by the alcohol radical—e.g., ethylic alcohol is 
represented as Colts bo. In like manner the 


whole series of amines and amides may be 
referred to the ammonia type, in which one 
or more atoms of H are replaced by radicals. 
Triethyl amine may thus be regarded as bein 
ammonia, in which all the hydrogen is replac 


CoH 
by ethyl = CoH; }N. Oxamide again is shown 


2tts 
with a divalent radical replacing two atoms 
of hydrogen in a double molecule of ammonia- 


oxamide = C202" No, The type-theory was 


systematized by Gerhardt some years ago, 
but it is now largely superseded by the use 
of formule representing a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with the internal constitution of 
chemical compounds. 

4, Pathol. : The order in which the symp- 
toms of a disease succeed each other. The type 
may be continued, intermittent, or remittent. 

5. Printing: 

(1) A parallelopipedon or square prism with 
a raised letter on the upper end, used in print- 
ing. [PRINTING] 

(2) Types collectively; the quantity of 
types used in printing. Types must be of a 
uniform height, and perfectly true in their 
angles, otherwise they could not be locked up 
in a forme (q.v.). The parts of a type are 
known as body, face, shoulder, nick, groove, 
and feet. The fine lines at the top and bottom 
of a letter are called serifs; the parts of the 
face of some letters, such as j and k, which 
project over the body, are called kerns. Type 
is distinguished by names indicating the size 
of the body and the consequent number which 
will go in a given space; by the different sizes 
or styles of face on a given body ; by the case, 
as upper or lower, caps or small letter; by 
peculiar style or ornamental characteristic. 

(a) As to size: Semi-nonpareil, brilliant, 
gem, diamond, pearl, ruby, nonpareil, emerald, 
minion, brevier, bourgeoise, long primer, small 
pica, pica, English, great primer, canon, &e. 
(See these words.] 

(b) As to face: Full, heavy or fat, light, 
condensed, elongated, compressed. 7 

(c) As to case: Caps or upper case; small 
letters, or lower case. 

(d) As to style : Roman, Italic, black letter, 
script, German text, Gothic, antique, sans 
serif, old style, hair line, &c. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, fill: try, Syriam. », e=6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


' 
( 
: 


type—typhlonus 
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A fount or font is a complete assortment of 
any given kind of type, the number of each 
letter being in proportion to the frequence of 
its occurrence in printed matter, thus : 


& .. 9,000;h ... 6000/0 ... 8,000; u ... 4,500 
b 000}i .. 9,000] p ... 2,400] Vv ... 1,500 
© ... 4,000 i we 5001q «. 600) WwW ... 2,500 
d ... 5,000 ww. — 800] Fr 7,000) x ... 500 
@ 4. 14,000}1 ... 5,000}5 .. 8,000] y ... 2,500 
f ... 3,000)/m ... 3,000} ... 10,000] 2 300 
g .. 2,000|n ... 8,000 


A complete fount of type, including roman 
and italic, with capitals, figures, points, and 
signs, consists of 226 different characters, 

6. Theol.: An object, office, institution, in- 
dividual, or action by which Christ, his life, 
death, atoning sacrifice, was prefigured. [Ty- 
POLOGY.] 

{| For the difference between type and figure 
see FIGURE. 

{In type: Set up, ready for printing; 
having all the types duly arranged so that an 
impression can be taken when desired. 


a} ork, s. A block having upon it 
raised figures representing letters or numbers. 


type-casting, s. 
FOUNDING (q.V.). 


type-casting and setting machine, 

s. One which makes its type from matrices, 

and sets them in arow, or in galley, as the 

letter-keys of the machine are manipulated in 
the order of the copy. 


type-composing machine, s. 
_ SETTING MACHINE.] 


type-dressing machine, s. A machine 

forming a substitute for the usual mode, 

which is to rub the type by hand upon the 

_ plane surface of a stone, using as an auxiliary 
_ @ scraper or file. 


type-founder, s. 
manufactures types. 


_ type-founding, s. Theact, art, or prac- 
tice of casting or manufacturing movable 
metallic types for use by printers. 


type-foundry, type-foundery, s. A 
place where types are manufactured. 


type-gauge, s. A stick or rule haying 

upon its sides or edges the measure of the 

_ various sizes of type, so as to readily indicate 

_ the number of lines by laying it alongside a 

column of matter or proof, orthe ems ina 
line by placing it along the line. 


type-high, a. Of the height or length 
of printed type = }4 ofan inch. 


type-metal, s._ A white alloy for casting 
] type, composed of lead, antimony, and tin. 
_ Large type has the largest proportion of lead ; 

sinall type has more antimony to render it 
harder and enable it to resist wear. Type is 
sometimes faced with copper or with nickel, 
to render it more durable. The nickel has the 
additional advantage of not acting on or being 
effected by the chemicals in the ink. 

“Type-metal payene alloy of lead and antimony used 
in casting printer's types, the usual pacpentlons being 
one of antimony to three of lead, but a superior 
and harder kind of type is sometimes made by alloy- 
ing two parts of lead with one of antimony and one of 
tin. Both these alloys take a sharp impression from 
the mould or matrix, owing to their expansion on 
solidification, and they are hard enough to stand the 
_ work of the press, without being brittle or liable to 
fracture.”—Brande & Cox, 


} _ type-setter, s. 
1, One who sets up type ; a compositor. 
2, A type-setting or composing machine 


_ type-setting, s. The act or process of 
setting up or arranging types in the com- 
posing-stick, ready to be printed from. 

_ Type-setting machine : A composing-machine 
for type. There are several varieties of 
Machines for this purpose. The older styles 
_have separate grooves, receptacles, or galleys 
for each sort, and the mechanical arrange- 
t is such that on touching a key, ar- 
ied with others like the key-board of a 
o, the end type of a row is displaced, and 
mducted in a channel or by a tape toa 
nposing-stick, where the types are arranged 
regular order ina line of indefinite length, 
from whence they are removed in succes- 
portions to a justifying-stick, in which 
are spaced out to the proper length of 
quired. Another and later machine casts 
pe as set, assembling the same, properly 
on galleys. It acts automatically, 


The same as TyYPE- 


[(TyPE- 


One who casts or 


working from a perforated roll previously pre- 
pared by a very ingenious machine somewhat 
resembling a type-writer. The term is also 
improperly applied to the linotype, a machine 
which casts type lines from assembled matrices. 

Type-setting telegraph: A form of telegraph 
in which the message at the receiving end is 
set up in type, The title is also held to 
mean, but does not correctly define, the in- 
strument in which certain letters are made 
to deliver an impression in consecution, and 
so spell out the message. 


type-wheel, s. A disk having raised 
letters onits periphery, employed for printing 
or stamping, and in some forms of telegraph. 


type-write, v.t, To write with a type- 
writing machine. 


type-writer, s. 

1, A mechanical contrivance for super- 
seding the use of the pen, and by which 
letters are produced by the impression of 
inked types. Type-writers are of various 
kinds, but all are furnished with (1) a move- 
ment for bringing the type to a common 
printing point ; (2) a contrivance for inking 
the type ; (3) a movement for impressing the 
type on the paper; and (4) a contrivance for 
spacing words and lines. The type-writers 
ordinarily in use are about the size of a 
sewing-machine, and are worked by means of 
keys, each communicating with. a lever ter- 
minating in a sort of transverse bar or crutch 
head which carries a type on each extremity. 
By means of two keys at opposite ends of the 
board the paper carrier is moved backwards 
or forwards, so that in one position it receives 
a blow from one end of the transverse bar, 
and in the other position from the second end. 
In an older and simpler form of type-writer 
each key governs a lever furnished with a 
single character, instead of one at each end. 
The types are inked by means of an inking- 
ribbon, placed directly over the point where 
all the types strike the paper; it is made to 
move a slight distance every time a key is 
struck, so that every type touches it in a 
fresh place. The work produced by a type- 
writer is as legible and nearly as uniform as 
ordinary printing, and the average speed of a 
good es is from fifty to seventy words a 
minute. 


2. A person who uses or operates a type- 
writing machine. 


type-writing, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: The act or art of producing 
letters and words with a type-writer; the work 
done with a type-writer, 

B. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or produced 
by means of a type-writer (q.v.). 


type-writist, s. One who type-writes. 


type-written, a. Produced or copied 
by means of a type-writer (q.v.). 


type, vt. [Tyrps, s.] 
*1. To exhibit or represent by a type or 
symbol beforehand; to prefigure. 
*2. To exhibit an example or copy of; to 
represent, to typify. 
3. To reproduce by means of a type-writer 
(q.v.). 


type’-script, s. A type-written document, 
as distinguished from manuscript. 


+ typh, s. (TyPHvs.] (See compound.) 


+ typh-fever, s. 
Pathol.:; A term proposed by Dr, T. K. 
Chambers for any variety of ty phus-fever (q.v.). 


+ typh-poison, s, [(TyPuine.] 


ty-pha, s. [Lat. typha; Gr. ridy (tuphé)=a 
cat’s tail. See def.) 

Bot.: Reedmace, Cat’s tail, or Bulrush. 
Spikes cylindrical, perianth consisting only 
of hairs, stamens monadelphous, anthers 
somewhat wedge-shaped, ovaries stalked, 
fruit minute, seed cylindrical, testa striate. 
Known species six or eight, from temperate 
and tropical countries. One of these, Typha 
latifolia, known popularly by the titles above 
given, is a common plant in the United States, 
being found in muddy pools and ditches, and in 
the shallow edges of streams. It is a smooth- 


\! 


stemmed, tall plant with spikes six to ten 
inches long, composed of slender, downy 
flowers, packed solid. The leaves are sword- 
shaped and erect. The plant is from three to 
six feet high. This species occurs also in Europe 
and is widely spread over the world, as is alsoa 
smaller species, 7. angustifolia. In India the 
typhas are used for mat-making and stuffing 
chairs, and the fibre of 7. angustifolia has been 
tried successfully for paper-manufacture. Hle- 
phants are fond of an Indian species, T. ele- 
phantina, whence the name, and its roots bind 
the soil. In Europe the pollen of the Typhas 
is sometimes used like that of Lycopodium in 
the manufacture of fireworks. Mixed with 
water it forms a kind of bread eaten in Scinde, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand. The 
rhizomes abound in starch, and are used in 
Kashmir as food. They are somewhat astrin- 
gent and diuretic, and are given in Hastern 
Asia in dysentery, gonorrhoea, and the 
measles. The down of the ripe fruit has 
been applied in India, like medicated cotton- 
wool, to ulcers and wounds. 


ty -pha/-¢é- 2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. typh(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Typhads or Bulrushes; an order of 
Endogens, alliance Arales. Herbaceous plants 
growing in marshes or ditches. Rootstock 
creeping, stem without nodes, leaves rigid, 
ensiform, with parallel veins, spathe none. 
Flowers in cylindrical spikes or heads, monee- 
cious, the males uppermost; sepals reduced 
to three or more scales, or even to a bundle 
of hairs ; corolla none. Males: stamens three 
or six; filaments long, sometimes monadelph- 
ous. Females: styles short; stigmas simple; 
ovary one- rarely two-celled ; fruit dry, in- 
dehiscent, one-celled, one-seeded, made an- 
gular by mutual pressure. They are found 
chiefly in the northern hemisphere and the 
temperate parts. Known genera two, Typha 
and Sparganium (q.v.), species thirteen (Lind- 
ley), twelve (Sir J. Hooker). 


ty’-phad, s. [Lat. typh(a) ; Eng. suff. -ad.) 
Bot. (Pl.): The Typhacee. (Lindley.) 


typh’-i-a, s. [Typxus.] 
Pathol. : Typhoid fever (q.v.). 


typh’-ine, s. [Eng. typh(us); -ine.] 
Med. : A term proposed by Dr. William Farr 
for the special zymotic principle by which he 
considered typhus fever was propagated. 


ty-phin’-i-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from typhus 
(q.v-)].- 
Pathol. : Relapsing fever. 


*typh’-is, s. [Gr. rdpos (tuphos) = smoke.) 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Muricide, with 
nine species, from the Mediterranean, West 
Africa, Cape, India, and Western America, to 
a depth of fifty fathoms. Shell like Murex, 
but with tubular spines between the varices, 
of which the last is open, and occupied by 
the excurrent canal. 


typh-lich’-thys, s. (Gr. ruddds (tuphlos) = 
blind, and ix@vs (ichthus) = a fish.] 
Ichthy. : Aname given to those individuals 
of the genus Amblyopsis (q.v.), in which the 
ventral fins are absent. 


typh-li’-ma, s. [TyPHine.] 

Zool.: A genus of Typhlopide, with one 
species, Typhlina lineata, from Java, Sumatra, 
and Penang. Snout covered with large shields ; 
lower jaw without teeth. 


typh-li-ne, s. [Gr. rupAtvys odis (tuphlinés 
ophis) =a kind of snake, resembling the 
blindworm.] 
Zool.: A genus of Typhlopide, with one 
species, from the Cape of Good Hope. 


typh-li-tis, s. [Gr. rd tvpA(6v) (to tuphl(on) 
= the cecum; suff. -itis.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the cecum, with 
pain and tenderness in the right iliac fossa, 
constipation, sometimes going on to perfora- 
tion, producing perityphlitis. [Former diag- 
nosis of the disease now known as appendicitie 
(q.v.).] 

typh’-16-niis, s. [Gr. rvpdds (tuphios) = 
waind, and évos (onos)=a sea-fish mentioned 
by Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Ophidiide. Head large, 
compressed, most of the bones cartilaginous ; 
eye not visible externally; scales thin, small, 


Y¥; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
=sham. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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typhlophthalmes—typifier 


deciduous ; villiform teeth in jaws, on vomer 
and palatine bones. A deep-sea fish, of which 
only two specimens are known, from a depth 
of more than 2,000 fathoms in the Western 
Pacific. 

® typh-loph-thal’-mes, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 
from Gr. ruddAds (tuphlos) = blind, and opOad- 
pds (ophthalmos) = the eye.) 

Zool. : An old group of Scincide, with two 
genera, Dibamus and Typhline (q.v.). They 
are now more generally ranged under Typh- 
lopide (q.v.). 


typh-lop’-i-dx, *typh-lops-i-das, «. pi. 
(Mod. Lat. typhlops; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-id@.] 

Zool.: Blind Burrowing Snakes; a family 
of Innocuous Snakes, in some classifications 
elevated to a sub-order, with two groups, 
Catodontes (having teeth only in the lower 
jaw) and Epanodontes (with ‘teeth only in 
the upper jaw). There are four genera, with 
seventy species, distributed in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions. Body long, cylindrical, 
vermiform, and rigid; vestiges of hind- 
limbs present in the shape of rod-like bones ; 
eyes present, but small, and covered by the 
more or less transparent ocular and pre- 
ocular shields ; seales smooth, imbricated alike 
on back and belly. ‘This family contains 
forms which are most remote from the true 
Ophidian type, and which, in older classifica- 
tions, formed the group Typhlophthalmes 
(q.v.). They live under ground, their rigid 
body and short curved tail being adapted for 
burrowing. After rain they occasionally ap- 
pear above ground, and then they are very 
agile in their serpentine movements. The 
eye, which is scarcely visible in many species, 
can give to them only a vague and indistinct 
perception of light. They are oviparous, and 
feed on worms and small insects. The tongue 
is forked, and, as in other snakes, frequently 
exserted. 


typh’-lops, s. [Gr. tv¢Ads (tuphlos) = blind, 
and ow (ops?= the eye.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of Typhlopide 
(q.v.), with over sixty species, having approxi- 
mately the range of the family. Body long, 
slender, cylindrical ; head depressed, rounded ; 
tail short, rounded at the extremity, and 
armed with aspine ; scales small. 


typh-lo-scin’-ciis, s. [Gr. tupdds (tuphios) 
= blind, and Mod. Lat. scineus (q.v.). | 
Zool.: A genus of Acontiade, with one 
species from Ternate. It is closely akin to 
Acontia (q.v.). 


tty’-phoid, a. ([Gr. ros (twphos) = smoke, 
cloud, stupor, arising from fever ; eiSos (eidos) 
=resemblance.] [Typaus.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling typhus (q.v.). 
q .Often used substantively = Typhoid- 
fever (q.v.). 


typhoid-fever, s. 

Pathol.: A kind of continued fever which 
is known by many names. It was called 
“typhoid” and ‘‘abdominal typhus” from 
its supposed resemblance to typhus or gaol 
fever. It is often known as “‘ low fever” and 
“slow fever,” from its duration; and as 
“autumnal” or ‘ fall” fever, from the time of 
the year at which it is most prevalent. The 
term ‘‘enteric fever” was applied to it from 
the fact that the intestines are always attacked 
in this disorder; but “‘ gastric fever” is a mis- 
nomer, for there is never any organic disease 
of the stomach. Typhoid fever results from 
the introduction of a specific poison into the 
system, and is said to be due to the develop- 
ment of a specific bacillus. It is not con- 
tagious, and the poison appears to be com- 
municable only from the discharges. The 
diffusion of the disease is generally due to the 
excrement of some patient finding its way 
into the drains, and thence into wells, or 
into streams or rivers, the water of which 
is used for drinking purposes. Hence it is of 
the highest importance that the excreta of 
soe suffering from typhoid should be 

oroughly disinfected, and, if possible, buried 
at some distance from any dwelling-house ; 
but, as in large towns this latter precaution 
is impossible, disinfectants must be liberally 
used. ° In places where the supply of water is 
from wells, all drinking-water should be boiled, 
and it is a wise precaution during an epidemic 
to have the milk scalded, as the prevalence of 
typhoid in London in 1873 was clearly traced 


to the contamination of the milk by the 
excreta of a man who had died of typhoid on 
a milk-farm. The period of incubation usually 
extends over two weeks, being preceded by loss 
of appetite, languor, headache, dizziness, and 
bleeding from the nose in many cases. From 
the tenth to the twelfth day the rash usually 
appears. It is very slight, and, unless care is 
taken, may be entirely overlooked. The spots 
are rose-coloured, about the size ofa pin’s head, 
disappearing on pressure, but reappearing as 
soon as the pressure is removed. The patient 
suffers from debility and diarrhoea, and there 
is dulness over the region of the spleen, which 
is enlarged. The stools are of a pea-soup 
colour, and the special lesion observed is en- 
largement of and deposit in Peyer’s glands 
and the minute solitary glands of the smaller, 
and sometimes of the large intestine. Some- 
times the mental condition is irritable, with 
illusions and hallucinations, and patients speak 
in a loud voice and gesticulate wildly. In the 
third week the symptoms continue with un- 
diminished vigour, and sometimes increase in 
intensity, with stupor to such a degree that 
great difficulty is experienced in rousing the 
patient. In favourable cases, in the fourth 
week there is a change for the better; the 
temperature falls, the symptoms are alleviated, 
the sleep becomes more natural, the motions 
firmer and less frequent, and the appetite 
slowly returns. After the thirtieth day, in 
the majority of cases, no more spots appear, 
the fever is at an end, and the patient passes 
slowly into a stage of convalescence. In 
typhoid fever relapses are common, and dan- 
gerous complications, especially of the lungs. 
may ensue. If the ulceration of the intes- 
tines proceeds so far that they are perforated, 
death almost invariably follows, and in all 
cases the mortality is high. The main chance 
of recovery depends on careful nursing, under 
the direction of a skilled medical man. The 
chief treatment consists in reducing the tem- 
Perna, usually by large doses of quinine. 

he fever produces intense thirst, and plenty 
of fluid should be given. From the ulcerated 
state of the bowels, solid food must be strictly 
avoided, beef-tea, mutton broth, arrowroot, 
milk, and eggs being the best forms of nourish- 
ment. Stimulants are rarely needed in the 
early stages of the disease, but may be used 
with advantage, under medical direction, if 
the heart’s action is weak and the pulse inter- 
mittent. [TypHus.] 


ty-pho-ma/-ni-a, s. [Gr. ridos (twphos) = 
typhus, and pavia (mania) = madness. | 
Pathol. : The low muttering delitium which 
accompanies typhoid-fever. 


ty-pho-ni-iim, s. [Gr. ruddmos (tuphinios) 
= of or belonging to Typhon, fatuous.] 

Bot.: A genus of Dracunculee, closely akin 
to Arum, but with a single erect ovule in the 
ovary, and a more sharply pointed spadix. 
The very acrid roots of Typhoniwm orizense, 
a native of Eastern Asia, are used in India as 
poultices. 


ty-pho6n’, *ty’-phon, s. (Chin. tai-fung= 
great wind. The spelling has been influenced 
by comparison with Gr, tudoy (tuphdn)= a 
whirlwind. ] 

Meteor. : The name given to a type of storm 
eommon on the coast of Tonquin and China 
as far north as Ningpo and the south-east 
coast of Japan. Typhoons resemble the 
storms of Western Europe in their general 
characteristics, but they are often accom- 
panied by a high wave, which, advancing in- 
land, causes great destruction of life and 
property. Typhoons occur from May to No- 
vember, but are most frequentin July, August, 
and September. (See extract.) 

“The chief points of difference between the hurri- 
canes and typhoons of the props and the cyclones of 
higher latitudes are these :—Tropical cyclones are of 
smaller dimensions, show steeper barometric gradients 
and therefore stronger winds, and advance at a slower 
rate over the earth’s surface. Another point of differ- 
ence is that a large number of the hurricanes of the 
West Indies and the typhoons of Eastern Asia first 
pursue a westerly course, which gradually becomes 
north-westerly, and on arriving at about lat, 30° they 
recurve, and thereafter pursue a course to north-east- 
wards,” —Zncye. Brit, (ed. 9th), xvi. 155. 


ty’-phoits, a. ([Typuvus.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to typhus (q.v.). 


ty’-phiss, s. [Gr. r¥os (tuphus).] [TyPHom. ] 
Pathol. : Typhus-fever ; a contagious fever, 
which occurs mainly in temperate and cold 
climates, and often rages as an epidemic. It 
is also known as “spotted,” ‘‘ epidemic,” or 


typ’-ic-al-ly, adv. 


typ’-ic-al-néss, s. 


‘€eontagious ”” fever, and was formerly called 
“camp” or ‘‘gaol” fever, from its prevalence 
in camps and prisons. It is most prevalent 
amongst females and young people, but the 
highest rate of mortality from the disease 
occurs amongst adult males. The contagion 
is communicated through the air, and probably 
proceeds from the breath, which has a peculiar 
foul smell. It is not communicated from the 
clothes or excreta, and consequently, by pro- 
perly isolating the patient, the spread of the 
fever may be prevented. The period of incu- 
bation is supposed to range from a few hours 
to several days. The earliest symptoms are 
heaviness and listlessness, with a confusion of 
ideas, which afterwards develops into de 
lirium ; an eruption of round, dark, reddish- 
brown spots then makes its appearance, the 
temperature is high, the pulse very rapid, and 
the patient suffers from extreme weakness. 
The condition of the bowels varies in different 
patients, for there may be either diarrhoea or 
constipation. The duration of an uncompli- 
cated case of typhus varies from twelve to 
twenty-one days. The greatest danger is 
usually during the second week of the illness, 
death seldom ensuing before the seventh day. 
The treatment of typhus consists in placing 
the patient under the best possible hygienic 
conditions, keeping up the strength with beef- 
tea, mutton-broth, milk, eggs, arrowroot, &., 
and in alleviating the most prominent and 
distressing symptoms, such as relieving thirst, 
by the free administration of cooling drinks, 
controlling sleeplessness, headache, and deli- 
rium by small doses of opium, keeping the 
bowels open by mild laxatives, &e. Stimu- 
lants should not be given to children, and 
many adults do well without them, but 
alcohol may be advantageously used in the 
case of old persons, or where the patient has 
been accustomed to the free use of stimulants. 
When recovery takes place, it is generally 
very rapid, a great change in the condition of 
the patient often occurring in twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours. The only complication at 
all common is a form of pneumonia. 


typhus-fever, s. [Typxus.] 


* typhus-icterodes, s. 
Pathol. : Yellow-fever (q.v.). 


+ typ’-ic, *typ'-ick, a. (Gr. rvmés (twpikos) 
= typical, from rues (twpos) =a type (q.v-) ; 
Lat. typicus ; Sp. & Ital. tipico; Fr. tipique.} 

1. Typical, figurative.- 

“So loudly and harmoniously, together with Moses's 
typick shades, utter those words of the Baptist’s, Be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world !”—Boyle: Works, ii. 278. 

2, Embodying the characters of a group. 


“ Here's Smith already swearing at my feet 
That I’m the typic She.” . 


£. 8. Browning: Aurora Leigh, ix. 

typic-fever, s. 

Pathol. : A fever which conforms to a par- 
ticular type; a fever which is regular i its 
attacks as opposed to one which is erratic in 
its course. 


typ-ic-al, a. [Typtc.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, (Gen.): Of or pertaining to a type; hav- 

ing the nature of a type. 

“‘Mathematical knowledge was at that time not 
merely the typical example of deductive reasoning.” — 
Leslie Stephen: English Thought in the Highteenth 
Century (1876), i. 23, 

2. Spec.: Typifying, figurative, emblematic, 

prefiguring. 

“Indeed the Mosaic law was intended for a single 
people only, who were to be shut in, as it were, from 


the rest of the world, by a fence of legal rites and 


typical ceremonies.”—Atterbury: Sermons, vol. i., 
ser. 4. 


II. Nat. Science: Embodying the characters 
of a group: as, a typical family, genus, or 
species. 


(Eng. typical; -ly.] Ina 
typical manner; by way of image, type, or 
symbol. 


oe still is figured, there more obscurely, here 
more clearly, but yet still more typically, or in if 
—B&p. Taylor: Diss. from Popery, pt. ii., bk. ii, § 3 


(Eng. typical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being typical. 


typ-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. (Eng. typify; -cation.] 


The act of typifying. 


typ 1 fi-6r, s. (Eng. typify; -er.) One who 


ypifies. 


“A modern typifier, who deals only in similitudes 
and correspondences,”— Warburton: Works, xi, 408, 4 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g 


0, pot. — 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», e=é; ey=4; qu = kw. 
\ areas 


ty 


. 


typ-Lfy, v.t. (Eng. type; -fy.] 
1. To —— by an image, emblem, model, 
or resemblance. 


“Our Saviour, who was typified by the goat that 
was slain.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 


2. To exemplify, to type. 
typ’-ist, s. Same as Tyrr-wriTER, s., 2. 


ty’—p6, s. [See def.] A contraction of typo- 
grapher (q.v.); a compositor. 


* ty’-pd-cds-my, * ty-po-cos-mie, s. [Gr. 
timos (tupos)= type, and kégpos (kosmos) = 
the world.) A representation or description 
of the world. 


“Some books of typocosmy are nothing but a mass 
of words of all arts, to give men countenance,”— 
Bacon; Advancement of Learning, bk. ii. 


_ ‘ty-pog’-ra-pher, s. (Eng. typograph(y) ; -er.] 
A printer. 
“There is a very ancient edition of this work 
) [Justinian’s Institutes], without date, place, or typo- 
see aRarcon t Hist. English Poetry ; Additions, 
4 p. 189, 
ty-po-graph’-ic, ty-pd-graph’-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. typograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] 
i *1. Emblematic, figurative, typical. 
2. Pertaining or relating to typography, or 
the art of printing. 
“The operation of that providential discovery, the 
} typographical art."—Knox: Winter Evenings, even. 33. 
} typographic-beetle, s. 
Entom. : Tomicus typographus. 


ty-pd-sraph’-ic-al-ly, adv. 
graphical ; -ly.] 


[Tomicus.] 
(Eng. typo- 


*1. By means of a type or emblem; typi- 
cally, emblematically. 

2. By means of types ; after the manner of 
a printer. 


) —t , 
—pog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. rimos (tuwpos)=a 
noe and Saeed (grapho) = to write; Fr. 
typographie.] 
*1. Typical, figurative, or emblematical re- 
presentation. 


2. The art of printing; the art or operation 
of impressing letters and words on paper by 
means of types. 


* ty’-po-lite, s. (Gr. rizros (twpos) = a mark, 
and Ai@os =a stone.] An old name for a stone 
or fossil which has on it Beprossions or figures 

___ resembling plants or animals. 


 -* ty-pol'’-0-gy, s. [Gr. riros (twpos) =a type; 
( ty por 0-6Y, (tupos) =a type ; 
1. A discourse on types, especially those of 
Scripture. 

2. The doctrine of types. A department of 
theology which investigates Scripture types, 
and the principles applicable to their inter- 
pretation. It starts from the position that 
the leading truths of revealed religion were 
_ the same under the Patriarchal, the Jewish, 
and the Christian dispensations. These truths 
were, however, revealed to the earlier wor- 
shippers more or less obscurely, being ex- 
d ee by symbols, instead of stated directly 
. words. Each type employed had a twofold 
meaning and purpose—it was a symbol of 
some religious truth and predictive of the 

_ antitype, Christ. [Sacririce, II. 4.] 


_{ty-po-thér’-i-iim, s. (Gr. riros (tupos) =a 
type, and @nploy (thérion) = a wild beast. ] 

_ Paleont.: Another name for the genus Mes- 
therium (q.v.). 


ty -podth’-e-ta (pl. ty_pdth’-e_te), » 
[Gr. tupos =a type, and thetis—to lay down.] 

1, The art and lore of typography. 

2. A member of an association or guild made 
up of printers and publishers, (T-4 

3. (Pl.) The name of various societies of 
printers and publishers. [T-.] 


* tyr-an, vt. (Tyran, s.) To act the tyrant; 
to tyrannize over. 
__ “What glorie or what guerdon hast thou found 


In feeble ladies so sore ? 
"7 Spenser: F. Q., IV. vii. 1. 


-an, * tyr’-anne, s. & a. (0. Fr. tiran 

tyran, tyrant (Fr. tyran), from Lat. 
yum, aceus. of tyrannus = a tyrant, from 
os (twrannos) = a lord, an absolute 
a tyrant, an usurper: root uncer- 
ano ; Port. tyrano ; Ital. tiranno.] 


typify—tyrant 


B. As adj. : Tyrannical (q.v.) 
“He is the tyran pike, our hearts the fry.” 
Donne: Poems, p. 40. 
*tyran-queller, * tyranne-queller, 
s. A tyrannicide, 


“‘Harmodius and Aristogiton had been tyranne- 
quellers,”"—Udal; Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 129. 


* tyr’-an-éss, s. [Mid. Eng. tyran=a tyrant; 
-ess.]) A female tyrant. 
“A terrible little tyranness,” 
Massinger : Renegado, v. 3. 
ty-ran’-nic-al, * ty-ran’-nic, a. [Fr. 
tyrannique, from Lat. tyrannicus; Gr. rupav- 
vikes (twrannikos) = pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of a tyrant ; Sp. tiranico; Ital. tiran- 
nico.] 

1. Pertaining to or characteristic of a ty- 
rant; suiting a tyrant ; despotic, cruel, arbi- 
trary. : 

“They blame Lewes the xi. for bringing the admi- 
nistration royalt of Fraunce, from the lawfull and 
regulate raigne, to the absolute and tyrannical power 
ate gouernment.”—Smith : Commonwealth, bk. i., ch, 
vil. 

2, Acting like a tyrant; arbitrary, cruel, 

despotic, imperious. 

“{Tyrant] by the antient Greeks, was applied to all 
kings, as well the just and merciful, as the cruel, and 


whom we now call tyrannical.”"—Potter: Antiquities, 
bk. ii., ch. xii. 


ty-ran’-nic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tyrannical ; 
-ly.) Ina tyrannical, despotic, cruel, or arbi- 
trary manner ; like a tyrant; with unjust or 
arbitrary exercise of power. 


“Brutus being chosen Consul of Rome... chased 
out of the city Tarquinius Superbus, who reigned 
tyrannically."—P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. 744. 


ty-ran’-nic-al-néss, s. [Eng. tyrannical; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being tyrannical ; 
tyrannical disposition or practice. 


+ ty-ran-ni-¢i-dal, a. (Eng. tyrannicid(e) ; 
-al.] Pertaining or relating to tyrannicide, or 
to one who kills a tyrant. 

“ Tts blossom sheathed the sheer tyrannicidal sword.” 

A. 0. Swinburne : Athens. 

ty-ran’-ni-cide, s. [Lat. tyrannicidium= 

the killing of a tyrant; tyrannicida = one 

who kills a tyrant, from tyrannus =a tyrant, 

and cedo (in compos. -cido) = to kill; Fr. 
tyrannicide.} 

1. The act of killing a tyrant. 

“ Tyrannicide, or the assassination of usurpers and 
oppressive princes, was highly extolled in ancient 
times.”—Hume. Principles of Morals, § 2. 

2. One who kills a tyrant. 


“The adulatory verses made in commemoration of 
these illustrious tyrannicides.” — Cumberland: Ob- 
server, No, 49. 


ty-ran-ni-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tyrann(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -inw.] 

Ornith.: Tyrant-birds, Tyrant Shrikes; a 
family of Passerine Birds, formerly made a 
sub-family of Muscicapide. Bill long, broad 
and flat at base, sides compressed ‘to tip, 
which is hooked; nostrils hidden by plumes 
and bristles; wings long and pointed; tail 
moderate; tarsi broadly scaled; outer toe 
longer than inner, united to middle at base ; 
claws short and sharp. They form an ex- 
tensive and characteristic American family, 
ranging over the whole continent, from Pata- 
gonia to the arctic regions, and are found in 
the chief American islands. Five sub-families 
are reckoned: Conophagine, Tzniopterine, 
Platyrhynchine, Elaineine, and Tyrannine, 
embracing altogether seventy-one genera and 
more than 300 species. 


ty-ran-ni’-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. tyrann(us); 

Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornithology : 

*1, Asub-family of Muscicapide, equivalent 
to the modern Tyrannidee (q.v.). 

2. The typical sub-family of Tyrannide, 
with seventeen genera and eighty-nine species, 
having the range of the family. 


*tyr’-an-ning, a. [Mid. Eng. tyran=a 
tyrant ; -ing.] Tyrannizing, tyrannical. 


*ty-ran’-ni-ous, a. (Tyrannovs.] 


*ty-ran-ni-otis-ly, adv. ([Bng. tyran- 
nious; -ly.] Tyrannically. 
“ Manasses then his wife would not controule 
Tyranniously.” Hudson: Judith, iv, 224, 
* tyr’-an-nise, s. [TyRANNIZzE.] Tyranny, 
oppression. 
“So that there be no tyrannise, 


Whereof that he his le ‘3 
Peon Gowers O, da, vill 
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* tyr’-an-nish, * tyr-an-nisshe, a. (Mid 
Eng. tyran = a tyrant ; -ish.]) Like a tyrant 
tyrannical, 

* The proude tyrannisshe Romeyne.” 
Gower; C, A., vil 
tyr’-an-nize, v.i. & ¢. (Fr. tyranniser, from 
Lat. tyranvizo, from Gr. rupavyigw (twrannizo? 
=to take the part of a tyrant, to act as a 
tyrant ; Sp. tiranizar ; Ital. tirannizare.] 

A. Intrans. : To act the tyrant; to exercise 
tyrannical, arbitrary, or despotic power; te 
rule with unjust and oppressive severity ; to 
act arbitrarily, despotically, imperiously, or 
with unnecessary severity. 

‘My poor heart knows only how to love, 

And, finding this, you tyrannize the more.” 
Dryden ; 1 Conquest of Granada, iv. 

* B. Trans.: To overrule by tyranny; to 

tyrannize over ; to oppress. 


tyr’-an-noiis, a. [Mid. Eng. tyran =a tyrant; 
-ous.| Tyrannical, arbitrary, severe, despotic, 
cruel, oppressive. 


“ Th’ oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there.” Cowper: Task, vi. 455. 


tyr’-an-noitis-ly, adv. [Eng. tyrannous ; -ly.] 
In a tyrannous manuer; tyrannically, cruelly, 
oppressively ; like a tyrant. 


“Trappe the simple innocents, and shed their blods 
tyrannously.""—Joye: Expos. of Daniel, ch, vii. 


ty-ran’/-nits, s. [Lat. =a tyrant (q.v.).] 
Ornith. : The type-genus of Tyrannine, with 
eleven species, ranging over all tropical sub- 
regions and the United States to Canada. 
Bill with long bristles at base ; nostrils smal’. 
and rounded; wings sharply pointed; tail 
slightly forked ; tarsi slender. 


tyr’-an-ny, * tir-an-nye, *tyr-an-nie, «. 
{Fr. tyrannie, from Lat. tyrannia, from Gr. 
Tupavvia (twrannia) = sovereign sway, from 
Tipavvos (turannos)=a tyrant (a.v.) ; Sp 
tirania ; Ital. tirannia; Port. tyrannia.] 

* 1, Absolute power or sovereignty. 

“He died in the same day on which Dionysius 
assumed the tyranny."—Donaldson: Theatre of the 
Greeks, p. 135, 

2, Arbitrary or despotic exercise of power ; 
cruel, arbitrary, or oppressive government or 
discipline. 

“Every wanton and causeless restraint of the will 

of the subject, whether practised by a monarch, a 
nobility, ora popular assembly, isa degree of tyranny ” 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 1. 

* 3, Severity, rigour, inclemency. 

“The tyranny o' the open night's too rough 

For nature to endure.” Shakesp.; Lear, li 

*4, Cruelty, harshness, severity. 
“The tyranny of her sorrows 
- Takes all livelihood from her cheeks,” 

Shakesp.; All's Well, i. 
tyr’-ant, * tir-ant, * tir-aunt, s. (0. Fr. 
tiran, tirant, tyran, tyrant (with excrescent 
t), from Lat. tyrannum, accus. of tyrannus, 
from Gr. t¥pavvos (turannos), a word first 
used by Archilochus, about B.c. 700. For the 
excrescent ¢t, cf. peasant, pheusant, &c.] 

[Tyray, s.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Orig., one who usurped the chief power 
without the consent of the people, or at the 
expense of the existing government; @ 
usurper; an absolute ruler. Such a ruler 
was not necessarily oppressive or arbitrary ; 
(For the change in meaning cf. despot.) 

“A tyrant they name him, who by force commeth 
to the mouarchy against the will of the people,”— 
Smith : Commonwealth, bk. i., ch, vii. 

2. A monarch or other ruler, who uses his 
power to oppress those under him; an arbi- 
trary or despotic ruler; one who imposes 
burdens and hardships on those under his 
control without the authority of law or the 
necessities of government; a cruel lord or 
master ; an oppressor, a despot. : 

II. Ornith.: Any individual of the family 
Tyrannide (q.v.). 

“The land birds comprise a dove, a tyrant, and a 

greenlet.”—Atheneum, ng OV. 26, 1887, p, 717. 

Thirty Tyrants: [Tairty). | 


tyrant-bird, tyrant-shrike, s. 

Ornith. : A popular name for any species of 
the Tyrannide (q.v.); often restricted to the 
enus Tyrannus (q.y.), but, when used with 
he definite article, confined to Z'yrannus in- 
trepidus. [KineprrpD.] The popular name has 
reference to the resemblance of the Tyran- 
nide to the true Shrikes in outward appear- 
ance and general habits, and to their fierce “ 
and bold disposition, especially during the - 
breeding season, when the males, in their 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


tious, -sious= shite, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


, 
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tyrant—uberty 


excessive care for their mates, attack without - 
discrimination any intruder that ventures 
near their nests. 


tyrant-shrike, s. 


* tyr’-ant, v.i. [Tyrant, s.] To act or play 
the tyrant; to tyrannize. 


‘This encouraged the Irish grandees (their O's and 
Mac's) to rent and ¢yrant it in their respective seig- 
neuries,”"—Fuller ; Worthies ; Buckinghamshire, 


tre (1), s. [Native name.] A preparation of 
milk and rice used by the Hast Indians. 


*tyre (2), s. [TrRE (3), 8.] 
* tyre, v.t. [Trrx (1), v.] 


ty-reé/-ite, s. [After the Island of Tyree 
or Tyrie, Scotland, where found; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A powder obtained from the pink 
marble of Tyree, Scotland. It was found by 
Heddle to be composed of sesquioxide of 
iron, 88°22; alumina, 8°23; protoxide of iron, 
8°16; protoxide of manganese, 0°39; mag- 
nesia, 29°94; lime, 2°21; water, 12°47 ; phos- 
phoric acid, 4°71; silica, 1°02 = 100°35. As 
pointed out by E. 8. Dana, no name should 
have been given to such a mixture. 


Tyr’-i-an, a. & s. (Lat. Tyrius.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining or belonging to ancient Tyre. 
2. Being of a purple colour. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Tyre. 


* Tyrian-cynosure, s. 
Astron. : Ursa Minor. 
“ And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian cynosure.” Milton : Comus, 348, 
Tyrian-purple, s. A celebrated purple 
dye formerly prepared at Tyre from shell-fish. 
(Murex, PurPuRA.] 


tyr’-ite, s. [After the Norwegian God of 
War, Tyr; suff. -ite (Min.). } 

Min,: A mineral occurring in pyramidal 
crystals, embedded in orthoclase, but im- 
planted on black mica, at localities near Ham- 
pemyr, Arendal, Norway. Hardness, 6°53 
ap. gr. 5°13 to 5°56. Compos. : essentially a 
eolumbate of yttrium, cerium, and iron. Is 
referred by most mineralogists to Ferguson- 
ite (q.v.). 


tyr’-0, s. (Prop. tiro, from Lat. tiro=a recruit, 
a novice, a tiro; root doubtful.) A beginner 
in learning ; one who is engaged in learning, 
or who has only mastered the rudiments of 
any branch of knowledge; a novice. 

“ tyr-6-cin’-i-iim, * tyr’-0-¢in-y, s. [Lat. 
tirocinium =the state of a tyro, from Lat. 
tiro=atiro.] The state or condition of being 
a tyro, beginner, or novice; novitiate, ap- 
prenticeship. [TrRocINIUM.] 


[TYRANT-BIRD.] 


tyr-6-glyph-ts, s. [Gr. mpds (turos) = 
cheese, and yAvdw (glwpho) = to hollow.) 
Zool. : A genus of Acaride, separated from 
the original genus Acarus (q.v.), to include 
the Cheese-mites. [CHEESE-MITE.] 


Tyr’-d-lése, a. &s, [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Tyrol; as, a Tyrolese air. 
B. As subst. (Sing. or Pl.) : A native of the 
Tyrol; the people of the Tyrol. 


Ty-ro-li-énne’, s. [Fr.] 
Music: A song accompanied with dancing ; 
a popular Tyrolese song or melody, especially 
one in which rapid alternation in melodic 
rogressions of the natural and falsetto voice 
is introduced. 


ty-ro’-lite, s. [After Tyrol, Austria, where 
first found; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. tirolit, 
kupferschaum.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in radiating groups of thin plates, also mas- 
sive. Hardness, 1°0 to 2°0; sp. gr. 3°02 to 
8:098 ; lustre on cleavage faces pearly ; colour, 
pale apple- and verdigris-green, sometimes in- 
clining to blue; translucent to sub-translu- 
cent; sectile. Compos.: arsenic acid, 29:2; 
protoxide of copper, 50°3; water, 20°5 = 100, 
with the resulting formula, 50uOAs05 + 9HO ; 
the analysis, however, showed 13°65 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, probably present as an 
essential constituent, in which case the fore- 
going formula will be subject to modification, 


$$ 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cur, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c =6; ey =a; qu=kw. © 


* tyr’-one, s. [Lat. tironem, accus. of tiro 
=a tyro (q.v.).] A tyro. 


*tyr’-on-ism, s. [Hng. tyron(e); -ism.] The 
state of being a tyro. 


tyr’-0-sine, s. [Gr. répos (turos) = cheese ; 


-ine (Chem.). | 
1. Chem. : CoHi,;NO3. A crystalline nitro- 
genous body discovered by Liebig, obtained 


by decomposing albuminous substances such 
as casein, &c., by caustic potash. It forms 
stellate groups of long slender needles, having 
a silky lustre, soluble in boiling water and in 
alcohol, insoluble in ether. 

2. Pathol.: Tyrosine is often found in the 
urine during acute atrophy of the liver. 


tyr-d-tox’-i-cién, s [Gr. turos=cheese, 
and toxikon=poison.] A poisonous crystalline 
ptomaine contained in decayed milk or milk 
products, such as ice-cream, &c. 


Ty’-son, s. [Dr. Edward Tyson (1649-1708), 
F.R.S., an able comparative anatomist, dis- 
coverer of the glands.] (See componnd.) 


Tyson’s glands, s. pl. 

Anat.: Numerous sebaceous glands round 
the cervix penis and corona glandis. Called 
also Glandule odorifere. (Quain.) 


ty’-son-ite, s. [After 8. T. Tyson; suff. -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min. : A mineral forming the central por- 
tion of certain hexagonal crystals, the exterior 
of which consists almost entirely of bastna- 
site (the hamartite of Nordenskidld), which 
has been derived by alteration from tysonite. 
Hardness, 4°5 to 5; sp. gr. 6°12 to 6°14; lustre, 
somewhat resinous ; colour, pale wax-yellow ; 
streak, nearly white. Analyses yielded, ceri- 
um, 40°19; lanthanum and didymium, 30°37 ; 
fluorine, 29°44 = 100, which corresponds to 
the formula, (Ce, La,Di)gFg. Occurs in felspar 
at Pike’s Peak, Colorado. 


*tythe, s. [TivHz.] 
* tyth’-ing, s. 

tzar, s. [CzapR.] 
tzar-f’-na, tzar-it'-za, s. [CzaRma.] 


tzét/-zé, s. [Native name.] 

Music: An Abyssinian instrument of the 
guitar kind, formed of a long carved neck 
attached to a gourd. It has frets and one 
string usually made of the tough fibre of a 
palm-tree. 


[TirHINGa.) 


U. 


U, the twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel 
of the English alphabet. It is one of the 
three primitive vowels, from which the various 
vowel sounds in the Aryan languages have 
been developed. Its true primary sound was 
that which it still retains in most of the 
European languages—viz., that of oo in cool, 
tool, wood, &c., corresponding to the French 
ou, as in cour, tour, &c., the sound being some- 
times short (marked in this book 11) and some- 
times long (marked fi). The Anglo-Saxon 
long % (marked with an accent) has commonly 
become in modern English the diphthong 
ow or ow, as A.S. thu = thou, ni = now, 
muth = mouth, &c. After r, and after the 
sounds sh and zh, w has generally retained 
its old long sound, as in rule, truth, &c. 
In A.S. rém=room, brucan = brook (v.) the 
original long sound is retained, though the 
form is altered. The old short sound of w is 
still retained in bull, full, pull, put, &c., but 
as arule this sound became changed (probably 
about the middle of the seventeenth century) 
to the sound heard in cut, tun, fun, &e. 
(marked %1), a sound then new to English, 
not being mentioned by any writer before 
1653. This sound, which is very similar to 
that of the unaccented French e, is character- 
istic of English, and is often given to the 
vowels a, e, when unaccented, as in cavalry, 
camel, &c, It is also given to the vowel 0, 
even when accented, as in money, come, honey, 
among, &c. <A modified form of it often 
occurs before 7, as in bur, cur, fur, &c., and 
sometimes before rr, as in knurr, purr, &e. 


(marked 11). This sound is sometimes given 
to a, i, 0, and y before 7, as auricular, 
her, fir, work, martyr. In the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century arose the practice of 
using gu to represent a hard g before an e, 
as in guess, a French practice, borrowed froin 
qu; and to this, and the wish to indicate a 
long vowel by a final e, must be attributed 
plague, vague, fatigue, rogue, &c. The final 
-gue does not, however, always indicate a 
preceding long vowel; cf. epilogue, synagogue, 
tongue, &c. The use of w for w in perswade, 
&c., is modern, also imitated from its use in 
qu. The long sound of uw, as in mute, duke, 
confuse, &c. (marked W), and modified by 7, 
as in cure, pwre (marked W), is not a simple 
vowel, an 7 sound being more or less dis- 
tinetly introduced before it, or fused with it. 
The corresponding short sound is heard in 
unit, unity, &e. (marked wu). In some dialects, 
and in America, this sound is also sometimes 
given to wu after r. Duke is sometimes vul- 
garly pronounced with the same sound, as 
dook. The original sound of short w is now 
only retained in bury, burial, busy, and busi- 
ness. The long sound of was in mute, is also 
represented by other combinations, as by -we, 
in due, sue, &c.; by ew, in dew, flew, &e. ; an 

by wi in swit. ‘* Ue [is] used in later spelling 
as a final wu, owing to a rule made by no one 
knows whom, no one knows why, and no one 
knows when, that no English word can end 
inw.” (Ellis: Early English Pronunciation 
ch. vi., § 1, p. 579.) In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries we= French eu. Ui has 
several sounds: (1)= 4%, as in swit, fruit, &c. 5 
(2) =%, as in build, guild ; (3) 4, as in guide ; 
(4) 7, as in mosquito ; (5) wi, as in anguish, 
languid. In buoy, buy, buyer, buying, &., the 
w is silent, as also in plaguy. (For qu, see 
under Q.) In the best period of Roman 
literature the uw sound was expressed by the 
character v, a character which did not exist 
in the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, its sound, when 
it occurred between two vowels, being repre- 
sented by f, or occasionally by wu. In later 
times wu and v stood indifferently for either 
sound, the capital being generally written V. 
In this respect U and V stand to each other 
as I and J. In almost all English diction- 
aries, up to a comparatively recent date, 
words beginning with U and V were combined. 
In printing, where the sheets are marked by 
the letters a, B, c, &c. (standing for 1, 2, 8, &.), 
the signs J, v, and w, are ignored, so that, for 
this purpose, the letters of the alphabet are 
only twenty-three. In respect to its order in 
the alphabet, its form, and its history in 
general, U corresponds with the Greek Y or v. 
Greek words containing the diphthong ou, 
when Latinised, were spelt with a u; while 
Greek words with v, when Latinised, were 
spelt with y. 

I. U as an initial is used for United, as in 
U.K.=the United Kingdom; U.S. United 
States ; U.S.A. United States of America ; U.P. 
United Presbyterian (Scotch) ; U.C. or A.U.C. 
in dates belonging to Roman history is a con- 
traction for Ab urbe condita = from the build- 
ing of the city (of Rome), as U.C. 400 = in the 
year of Rome 400. 

II. U as a symbol is used, in chemistry, for 
uranium, 


ti-a-ka/-ri, s. [South American Indian name 
of the animal. ] 


Zool.: The Scarlet-faced Saki, [SAx1.] 


*@/-ar-an, i-ran, s. 
monitor of the Nile.] 
Zool. ; Any individual of the genus Varanus 
(q.v.). 
* f-a-ra/-niis, s. [Varanus.] 


Ub'-bo-nite, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Ubbo 
Phillips, who formed a moderate class among 
the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century. 
Their founder eventually entered the Reformed 
Church, and died in that communion in 1568. 


* W/-bér-olls, a. [0. Fr. whereux, from Low 
Lat. ubertus, ubertosus, from Lat. wber = fruit- 
ful.] Yielding largely or copiously ; fruitful, 
prolific, productive. 


[Arab. owaran = the 


“Sion, the mother of us all, is barren, and her 


uberous breasts are dry."—Quarles : Judgment & Mercy 

of Sion. 
*-ber-ty, s. [Lat. wbertas, from uber = 
fruitful.) Fruitfulness, fertility, prolificness. 


“They enjoy that natural uberty, and fruitfulness.” 
—Florio: Translation of Montaigne (1618), p. 104. 


*u-bi-ca/-tion, s, (Lat. ubi=where.] The 
state of being in a place; local relation; 
whereness. 

“ Relations, ubications, duration, the vulgar philo- 
sophy admits to be something; and yet to enquire in 
what place they are, were gross.”"—Glanvill : Hssuys, 

0, 5, 

a-bi’-6-ty, s. 
ubi = where. } 

Philos.: The presence of ohe thing with re- 
gard to another; the presence of a thing in 
place; the state or condition of being in a 
place. According to the Schoolmen, Ubiety 
might be : 

(1) Circumscriptive, as when all the parts 
of a body are answerable to the parts of space 
in which it is, and exclude any other body. 

“Thou wouldst have led me out of ny way if that 
had been sible—if my ubiety did not so nearly re- 
semble ubiquity, that in Anywhereness and Every- 
whereness I know where I am, and can never get lost 
till I get out of Whereness itself into Nowhere.”— 

Southey : The ‘or, ch, excii, 

(2) Definitive, as when a human soul is 
limited in its presence to the same place as a 
human body. 

“Notwithstanding her uncertain tenure of ubiety 
«.. she patiently yielded to her lot."—Hodson. Life 
of Waterton, p. 92, 

(3) Repletive, as when God is present through 
every portion of space. This last form is 
sometimes called Ubiquity. 


* a-bi-quar’-i-an, a. [Lat. ubique = every- 
where; Eng. suff. -arian.) Existing every- 
where ; ubiquitous, ubiquitary. 


“ Have ye, ye sage intendants of the whole 
A ubiquarian presence and control?” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 266. 


{Lat. whique = every- 


(Mod, Lat, wbietas, from Lat. 


*y-bi-qui-ois, a. 
enere.| Ubiquitous. 
“Thro’ stretch whiguious measureless expanse.” 
Stevenson: Hymn to the Deity, p. 10. (1782.) 
*O-bi-quist, s. (Fr. wbiquiste.] [Usiquity.] 
Church History : 
1, (Pl.): The same as UsrquiTaRiay, 2. 
“All the 7 ists, however, are not agreed.”— Rees : 
Oyclop., 8. v. Ubiquist. 

2. A term applied in the University of Paris 
to such doctors in theology as are not re- 
strained to any particular house, either to 
that of Navarre or Sorbonne, (Rees.) 


* g-bi’-qui-tair, * u-bi-qui-taire, a. [Fr. 
ubiquitaire, from Lat. whigue = everywhere.) 
Ubiquitary, ubiquitous. 

‘* Him whom earth, nor air, 
Nor the vaste mould 
Of Heaven can hold 
‘Oause he’s ubiguitair.” 
Howell; Letters, bk. 1., let. 18 

* u-bi-qui-_tar’-i-an, s. & a. [Hng. ubiqui- 

tary ; -an.] 
A. As substantive: 


1. Ord. Lang. : One who exists everywhere ; 
one who is omnipresent. 

2. Church Hist. (Pl.): A name applied to 
those who, confusing the two natures, taught 
that Christ, as man, was omnipresent, as did 
the Apollinarists and Eutychians in the early 
Church. Luther re-asserted the ubiquity of 
Christ's body in his controversy with the 
Zwinglians as to the reception of the body of 
Christ in the sacrament, and in a sermon of 
1527 (Quod Verba Stent), and in the Confessio 
Major of 1528 declared that Christ’s body was 
not only in. heaven and in the Eucharist, but 
everywhere, and this of necessity. The Cal- 
vinists, Zwinglians, and Melanchthon opposed, 
and the latter pointed out thatthe doctrine of 
ubiquity led to a denial of the Real Presence 
which it was intended to support. This tenet, 
however, ¥.as inserted in the Formula of Con- 
cord (A.D. 1577), though no mention was made 
of it in the Augsburg Confession (A.D. 1530). 


“It is indeed obvious that every Lutheran who be- 
Neves the doctrines of consubstantiation, whatever he 
may pretend, must be a Ubiquitarian,”"—McOlintock & 
Strong: Cyclop. Bib. Lit., x. 623. 


B, As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang. : Omnipresent. 

2. Church Hist.: Of or belonging to the 
Ubiquitarians. [A. 2.] 


“The former supporting the Ubiquitarian theory.” 
—McClintock & Strong ; Cyclop. Bib. Lit., x. 623. 


* y-bi’-qui-tar-i-néss, s. (Eng. ubiquitary; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being ubiqui- 
tary ; existence everywhere; omnipresence. 


“Not to speak of the ubiquitariness of some hands, 
the same being ane present at all petitions.”— 
Puller : Church Hist., bk. x., p. 24, 


* u-bi’-qui-tar-y, a. & s. (Lat. ubique= 
_ everywhere. ] 


ubication—ugliness 


A. As adj.: Existing everywhere or in all 
places ; omnipresent, ubiquitous, 
“She .. . manages her time so well that she seems 
ubiquitary.”—Dryden ; Marriage a-la-mode, i. 1. 
B. As substantive : 


1. One who exists everywhere or is omni- 

present. 

“This knight, in relation to my book, may be 
termed an udiquitary, and appear amongst statesinen, 
souldiers, lawyers, writers,’—Fuller: Worthies; Kent. 
(Sir P. Sidney.) 

2, Any individual of the sect called Ubi- 
quists (q.v.). 


ti-bi-qui-tés’-cént, a. [Eng. ubiquit(ous); 
-escent.] Becoming ubiquitous. 
“‘Follow the trolley track (for the ubiguitescent 


trolley car has made its appearance here too).”"—The 
[Phila.] Call. 


U-bi'-qui-tism, s. [Eng. ubiquit(y); -ism.] 
The doctrines of the Ubiquitarians. ([Usi- 
QUITARIAN, 2.] 


*U-bi’/-qui-tist, s. [Eng. wbiquit(y); -dst.] 
The same as UBIQUITARIAN (q.V.). 


u-bi’-qui-totis, a. [Eng. ubiquit(y); -ous.] 
Existing or being everywhere ; omnipresent. 


u-bi’-qui-tots-ly, adv. [Eng. ubiquitous ; 
-ly.)_ In a ubiquitous manner ; in a manner 
involving real or seeming omnipresence, 


u-bi’-qui-ty, s. [Fr. ubiquité, as if from a 
Lat. whiquitatem, accus. of wbiquitas, from 
ubique = everywhere ; Ital. ubiquitda.]} 

1. The quality or state of being ubiquitous ; 
existence or presence in all places at the same 
time ; omnipresence. 

“The reason you do not apprehend ubiquity to be 


necessarily connected with self-existence.”—Clarke : 
Answer to Second Letter. 


2. The doctrine that the body of Christ is 
present everywhere by virtue of its union 
with his divine nature. It was adopted in 
1577 as a mode of explaining the Eucharistic 
Presence by those who composed the Formula 
of Concord. The term soon ceased to have a 
definite meaning, soine divines affirming that 
Christ during his mortal life was everywhere 
present, whilst others dated his ubiquity from 
his ascension into heaven. 

“No one beatae urged by the apostles against the 
Galatians for giving circumcision with Christ but may 
be as well enforced against the Lutherans holding 
ubiquity.”—Walton : Life of Hooker. 

* 3, Locality, neighbourhood. 

“In any street 
In that ubiquity.” 

Y Ubiquity of the king: 

Law: (See extract). 

“A consequence of this prerogative is the legal 
ubiquity of the king. His Majesty, in the eye of the 

law, is always oecne in all his courts, though he 
cannot personally distribute justice. His judges are 
ths mirrors by which the king's image is reflected. 
It is the regal office, and not the royal person, that is 
always present in court, always ready to undertake 
prosecutions, or pronounce judgment, for the benefit 
and protection of the subject. And from this ubiquity 
it follows that the king can never be nonsuit, for a 
nonsuit is the desertion of the suit or action by the 
non-appearance of the plaintiff in court. For the 
same reason also in the forms of legal propeedings the 
king is not said to appear by his attorney, as other 
men do, for he always appears in contemplation of the 
law neh own proper person.”—Slackstone : Com- 
+» bk, i, ch. 7. 


tib’-i si’-pra, phr. (Lat. = where above.) In 
the place or passage above mentioned ; noting 
reference to some passage or page previously 
named or referred to. 


5 
Uc-ké-wal-list (w as v), s. [See def.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): A sect who derived their 

name from Uke Walles, a native of Friesland, 
who published his opinions in 1637. He taught 
the doctrine of Universalism, and held that 
the period of time between the birth of Christ 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost was one of 
deep ignorance, during which the Jews were 
deprived of divine light, and that therefore 
their sins would not be visited with severity. 
His followers did not long retain his name as 
a badge of separation, and became merged in 
the Mennonites (q.v.), to whose doctrines 
their founder strictly adhered. 


Ben Jonson. (Todd.) 


u-dal, a. [Icel. dda! = ancestral possessions, 
allodium (q.v.).] A term applied to that 
right in land which prevailed in northern 
Europe before the introduction of the feudal 
system, Udal tenure still prevails in Orkney 
and Shetland. This tenure, which was com- 
pleted by undisturbed possession, provable by 
witnesses, has been held by the Court of 
Session to be the same as allodial (q. v.). 


béy; pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
_-tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, aMlesait &c. = bel, deL 
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u’-dal-lér, ’-dal-man, s. [Eng. udal ; -er, 
-man.| Oue who holds property by udal right ; 
a freeholder without feudal dependeucies. 


“The Udallers are the allodial possessors of Zetland, 
who hold their pussessious under the old Norwegian 
law, instead of the feudal tenures introduced among 
them from Scotland.”—sScott ; Pirate, ch. i. (Note.) 


td’-dér, * id’-dir, * ud-dyr, * id-dyr, s. 
[A.S. uder; cogn. with O. Dut. uder, wyder ; 
Dut. wijer; Icel. jugr (for jidr); Sw. jufver, 
jur; Dan. yver ; O. H. Ger. witer ; Ger. euter ; 
Gael. & Irish uttr; Lat. uber (for udher) ; Gr. 
ovOap (outhar), genit. ov@aros (outhatos); Sanse. 
tdhar, wdhan ; North. Prov. Eng. yure.] 

1. The glandwlar organ or bag of cows and 
other quadrupeds, in which the milk is secreted 
and retained for the nourishment of their 


young. 
“ Sweet milk 
Delicious, drawn from udders never dry.” 
Cowper ; Homer ; Odyssey iv. 
* 2. A teat, a dug. 


“ A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. & 
tid’-déred, a. (Eng. udder; -ed.] Furnished 
with or having an udder or udders. 
“Marian, that soft could stroke the udder'd cow.” 
Guy : Shepherd's Week ; Tuesday, 11. 
tid’-dér-léss, a. (Eng. udder ; -less.] Destitute 
of an udder; hence, figuratively, deprived of 
nourishment from a mother ; motherless. 
“ All ye gentle girls that foster up 
Udderless lambs.” Keats: Endymion, 1. 
tid-dé-v&Al’-lite, s. [After Uddevalla, or 
Uddewalla, Sweden, where found ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).} 
Min.: A variety of Menaccanite (q.v.), con- 
taining about 10 per cent. of titanium and 70 
per cent. of sesquioxide of iron. 


u-dom’-é-tér, s. (Lat. udus= moist, wet, 
and Eng. meter.) A rain-gauge (q.v.). 


iig’-gur, ig’-ar, ig’-odr, tig’-06-roo, s. 
(Hind. ugwr ; Sans, ugurt.] 

1. Bot.: Aquilaria Agallocha, a large ever- 
green tree with alternate, lanceolate, stalked 
leaves, a top-shaped leathery calyx, downy 
on the outside, the limb divided into five 
segments, reflexed ; no petals; ten woolly 
scales (sterile stamens); ten fertile stamens ; 
a two-celled ovary, and each cell with a single 
suspended ovule, winged on the side. In the 
interior of old trees are found irregular masses 
of harder and darker-coloured wood, the 
Eagle-wood (q.v.) of commerce. A native of 
Eastern Bengal, Burmah, the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago. 

2. Comm.: An oil derived from No. 1. 
Wood chips are boiled, and the water thus 
impregnated is distilled to produce the oil. 
It is valued as a perfume. Orientals burn it 
in their temples on account of its fragrance, 
and Napoleon I. used it for the same reason 
to illuminate his palace. It has been given 
in rheumatism. 


Ugh (gh guttural), interj. [From the sound 
made.] An exclamation or expression of horror, 
disgust, or recoil. (Usually accompanied with 
a shudder.) 


* tig’-le-some (le as el), a. 
-some.] Ugly, hideous. 


“When I behold the uglesome face of death, I am 
afraid."— Ward. Sermons, p. 47. 


‘tig’-li-fy, *tig’-ly-fy, v.t. [Eng. ugly; fy.) 
To make ugly or hideous ; to disfigure. 
“She uglifies everything near her.”— Mad, D'Arblay > 
Diary, v. 313, 


*tig’-like, a. [Uaty, a.] 


tg -li-ly, adv. [Eng. ugly ; -ly.] In an ugly 
manner; with deformity. 
“ Fouler deaths had uglily 
Displayed their trayling guts.” 
Sidney : Arcadia, iti. 
LS Sere) *ug-li-nesse, s. [Eng. ugly; 
ness. 
1. The quality or state of being ugly; want 
of béauty ; deformity, hideousness. 


“ A monstrous dragon, full of fearfull uglinesse.” 
"Spenser: F. Q., VI. vi. 10, 


YJ Ugliness has been said to consist in am 
approach to the lower animals. (Darwin: 
Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), p. 584.) 

2. Moral repulsiveness. 

“Vice in its own pure native ugliness.” Orabbe, 

3, Ill-nature, crossness. (Amer.) 

4, Unpleasantness. 


{Eng. ugly; 
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ugly—ulexite 


tig’-ly, *ug-lie, *ug-like, a. & s [Icel. 
uggligr = fearful, dreadful, from ugger = fear, 
and -ligr (= A.8. lic) = like, -ly; ef. ugga = 
to fear ; ygligr = terrible ; fgr = fierce ; Goth. 
ogan =to fear; ogjan=to terrify; agis = 
terror ; Icel. agi; Eng. awe.)] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Possessing the quality contrary and oppo- 
site to beauty ; repulsive or offensive to the 
sight; of disagreeable or offensive aspect ; 
deformed, 

“The monkies that are in these parts are the ugliest 

T ever saw. '—Dampier » Voyages (au. 1676). 

2. Morally repulsive or offensive ; hateful. 

3. Tll-natured, cross-grained. (Amer.) 

“T’ll not answer her back when she's ugly to me.”"— 

Miss Weatherly : The Lamplighter, p. 110. 
4, Unpleasant to think of or mention. 
“There is an ugly rumour afloat that certain book- 
makers who had laid heavily are directly responsible 
for Monday's outbreak.''—Fiedd, Sept, 24, 1887. 

* B. As subst.: A kind of shade worn by 
ladies in front of their bonnets to protect their 
faces from the sun, 


J] (1) An ugly customer: An awkward, un- 
pleasant, or troublesome person to deal with. 

(2) The ugly man: A name given to the one 
of three garotters who actually committed 
the crime, and whose operations and escape 
were covered by his companions, known as 
the front-stall and the back-stall. (Slang.) 
(Sra, s. I. 9.] 


*tig’-ly, v.t. 
uglify. 
“ His vices all ugly him over.’—Richardson: Pa- 


mela, i. 265. 
tig’-o6r, tig’-o6r-o9, s. [Uaaur.] 


fi-gri-an, t-gric, a. [After the name of 
the Uigurs, a Finnish tribe.) A term ap- 
plied to a Finnie group of Turanian people, 
comprising the Finns, Lapps, Hungarians, 
and some other tribes ; also to their tongues. 


“Of these branches [of the Indo-European family of 
languayes] there are three. ‘The first, the Finno- 
Hungarian, or Ogrian, is chiefly European: it in- 
cludes the Finnish, with the nearly related Esthonian 
and Livonian, and the remoter Lappish in the Scandi- 
navian peninsula; the Hungarian, an isolated dialect 
in the south, wholly environed by Indo-European 
tongues, but of which the intrusion into its present 
[pare by immigration from near the southern Ural, 

as taken place within the historic period ; the dialects 
from VIO the Hungarian separated itself, the Ostiak 
and Wogul, in and heyond the Ural; and the tongues 
of other related tribes in Eastern Russia, as the Zir- 
yaniaus, Wotiaks, Mordwins, &c.”—Whitney. Life & 
Growth of Language, ch. xii. 


*lig’-sdme, *ug-som, a. ([Uaty.] 
hideous, disgusting, loathsome. 


“In every place the ugsome sights 1 saw.” 
wrrey.: Virgil; dneid ii. 


(Uaty, a.] To make ugly; to 


Ugly, 


* Ft é * 

tig’-sOme-néss, * ug-som-nes, s. (Eng. 
ugsome ; -ness.}  Ugliness, repulsiveness, 
hideousness. 


“Not perceynynge the vgsommnes of synne.”—Fisher : 
Sewen Psulmes, Ps. xxxviii., pt. ii, 


fih’-lan, *f-lan, s. (Ger. whlan=a lancer, 
from Pol. wan =a lancer, from Turk. oglan = 
a youth, a lad.] One of a variety of light 
eavalry of Asiatic orgin, introduced first into 
Poland by Tartar colonists. They are em- 
loyed in the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and 
rman armies, especially in the latter, for 
skirmishing, reconnoitring, and scouring the 
country in advance of the main body of the 
armies, 


t-ig-ite, s. [After Ui 

found ; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min. : A name given by Heddle to a mineral 
occurring with some zeolites in an amygda- 
loidal rock. Hardness, 5°53 sp. gr. 27284; 
lustre, pearly ; colour, yellowish- white. 
Compos. : silica, 45-98 ; alumina, 21°98 ; lime, 
16°15; soda, 4°70; water, 11:25. Dana sug- 
gests that as its structure appears to resemble 
that of prehnite, it needs further investi- 
gation. 

U-in-ta-, pref. [From Uintah, a county and 
small range of mountains in that county, 
Wyoming. J 

Paleont,; Found in or near the Uintah 
Mountains. [Etym.] 

u-in-ta-cri-nis, s. 

xptvos (krinos) =a lily.] 
Paleont. : A genus of Marsupitide, allied to 

Marsupites, but with ten arms, from the Chalk 

of North America. 

B-in-ta¢’-y-on, s. 


Kiev (kudn) =a dog.] 


, Isle of Skye, where 


([Pref. winta-, and Gr, 


(Pref. winta-, and Gr, 


Paleont.: A genus of Carnivora, from the 
Middle Eocene of Wyoming. It was described 
in 1875 by Cope, who is of opinion that it 
cannot be referred to any existing family. 


U-in-ta-thér’-i-iim, s. (Pref. winta-, and 
Gr. Onpiov (thérion) = a wild animal.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Marsh’s Dinocerata, 
from the Middle Eocene of North America, 


t-in-tor’-nis, s. (Pref. winta-, and Gr. dpvis 
(ornis) = a bird.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Picarian Birds, allied 
to the Woodpeckers, from the Eocene of 
Wyoming. 


t-_kase, s. [Fr., from Russ. ykaz’ = an ordin- 
ance, an edict, from kazate=to show.] An 
edict or order, legislative or administrative, 
of the Russian Government, They have the 
force of laws until annulled by subsequent 
decisions or orders. A collection of the ukases 
issued at various times, made by order of the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1827, and supplemented 
since, year by year, coustitutes the legal code 
of the Russian empire. An edict or order, 
generally, issued by some competent authority. 


“Tf the French bookmakers persist in refusing to 
bet at all until the wkase against them is withdrawn, 
victory will not be long in declaring itself on their 
side."—Daily Telegraph, March 12, 1887. 


Uk-é-wal-list (w as Vv), s. [UCKEWALLIST.] 
*f'-lan, s. [UHLAN.] 


f-lar’-bu-rong, s. [Malay name.] 
Zool. : Dipsas dendrophila, a tree-snake, 
from the Malayan Archipelago. 


Ul’-¢ér, s, [Fr. ulcere, from Lat. wlcerem, aceus. 
of wleus = an ulcer ; Sp. & Ital. ulcera ; cogn. 
with Gr. éAxos (helkos)=a wound, a sore, 
an abscess.) 

1. Lit. & Med, + A chasm, a solution of contin- 
uity, produced in some external or internal sur- 
face of the body by the process of absorption, 
the absorbents, whether lymphatics or veins, 
but chiefly the former, being more actively con- 
cerned in the formation ofsuch chasm. This is 
corroborated by the fact that when old sores 
break out afresh, the substance forming the 
bond of union first gives way, and even in 
the case of old fractures, the callus is removed, 
and the extremities become again disunited, 
as happened amongst the crew of the Centu- 
rion, in Lord Anson’s memorable voyage. 
This was first pointed out by John Hunter. 
While the ulcerative process is going on, the 
secerning arteries, which in health bring and 
deposit new materials to every part of the 
body as the old are removed, lose this power, 
and are even taken away, as well as the rest 
of the organisation, including the absorbents 
themselves. The cicatrix formed by the heal- 
ing of an ulcer is then a substitute for the old 
and original skin, but inferior to it in vital 
power. Ulcers are of three kinds: healthy, 
unhealthy, and specific. The first is the 
simple sore, or simple purulent ulcer; the 
second comprises the indolent, irritable, 
phagedenic, and varicose, with others de- 
pendent on disorder of the digestive func- 
tions ; and the third, such as the scrofulous, 
cancerous, and venereal. The great object in 
the management of ulcers is to keep the sur- 
rounding skin clean and dry, and to produce 
a healthy surface on the sore.itself: the latter 
object is now lat obtained by skin- 
grafting, with permanently favourable results. 

2. Fig.: Anything which eats into or festers 
in any body ; a moral sore, 


*il-ceér, v.t. [Lat. ulcero=to make sore.] 
[UtceR, s.] To ulcerate. 


his... ulcers men’s hearts with profaneness.”— 
Fuller: Holy & Profane State, V. vi. 3. 
*il'-cér-a-ble, a. [Eng. ulcer; -able.] Cap- 
able of being ulcerated. 


til’-gér-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. ulceratus, pa. par. 
of ulcero=to make sore, from ulcus, genit. 
ulceris = an ulcer.) 
A. Trans.: To affect with or as with an 
ulcer or sores. 


“‘A tendency more deeply to wicerate their minds.” 
—Burke: Letter to Sir H. Langrish, M.P. 


B. Intrans.: To be formed into an ulcer ; 
to become ulcerous, (Lit. & fig.) 


til-¢ér-a/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. ulcera- 
tionem, accus. of ulceratio, from ulceratus, pa. 
par. of wlcero = to ulcerate (q.v.). | 


1, The process of forming into an ulcer; 


the process of becoming ulcerated ; the state 
or condition of being ulcerated, as ulceration 
of the bowels, the heart, the intestines, the 
larynx, &e. 

“The part hath been 1a affected with ulceration.” 
—Wiseman: Surgery, ch. ii. 

2. An ulcer. 


iil’-cér-a-tive, a. [Eng. ulcerat(e) ; -ive.J 
1. Of or relating to ulcers. 
2, Causing or producing ulcers. 


“The dregs of vinegre must of EES Tay much 
more sharpe, biting, and ulcerative than © lees.”== 
P, Holland; Plinie, bk. xxiii., ch. ii. 


ulcerative-stomatitis, s. 
Pathol. : [Noma]. 


iil’-céred, a. {Eng. ulcer, s.; -ed.] Having 
become an ulcer; affected with an ulcer or 
ulcers; ulcerated, ulcerous. 


“ Breathings hard drawne their ulcered palates teare,” 
May: Lucan; Pharsatia, bk. iv. 


iil/-gér-otis, a. [Lat. ulcerosus, frou, uleus, 
genit. wlceris = an ulcer (q.v.); Fr. ulcereum > 
Sp. & Ital, wlceeroso.] 
1, Having the nature or character of an 
ulcer ; discharging purulent or other matter. 
“The ulcerous barky scurf of leprosy.” 
Browning : Paracelsus, iv, 
2, Affected with an ulcer or ulcers ; ulcer- 
ated. 


“ 


People 
All swollen and ulcerous.” Shakesp.; Macbeth, iv, 8 


*iil-cér-ots-ly, adv. (Eng. ulcerous ; -ly.] 
In an ulcerous manner. A 


iil’-cér-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. wlcerous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ulcerous or ul- 
cerated, 


*il-cts-cle, * ul’-ctis-cule, s. [Lat. ul- 
cusculum, dimin, from uleus = an ulcer (q.v.). ] 
A little ulcer. 


W-lé, s. [Mexican.] The Ule-tree (q.v.). 


ule-tree, s. 

Bot. : Castilloa elastica and C. Markhamiana, 
which yield caoutchouc, They are Mexican 
trees, having male and female flowers alter- 
nating on the same branch, the latter consist- 
ing of numerous ovaries in a single cup, 


u-lée’-ma, s. [Arab. ulema, pl. of alim = wise, 
learned, from alima=to know.] The col- 
lective name of the hierarchical corporation 
of learned men in Turkey, who have the 
advantages of freedom from military service, 
and who furnish judges, ministers of mosques, 
professors, and have charge of the department 
of the government relating to sacred matters. 
This body is composed of the Imams, or 
uninisters of religion, the Muftis, or doctors 
of law, and the Cadis, or administrators of 
justice. 


a-léx, s. 
mary.] 
Bot,: Furze, whin, or gorse; a genus of 
Cytisee, Very thorny shrubs, with leaves 
trifoliolate when young, simple when old, 
Flowers yellow ; axillary calyx two-partite, 
with a small scale or bractea on each side of 
the base; the segments nearly entire, or the 
upper one with two, the lower with three, 
teeth; standard scarcely longer than the 
ealyx, bifid; keel erect, blunt; legume 
scarcely longer’than the calyx, turgid, few- 
seeded. Known species twelve, from the 
west and the south of Europe, and northern 
Africa. Two are British, Ulex ewropeus, the 
Common Furze, whin, or gorse, and U. nanus, 
the Dwarf Furze. The former has the calyx 
somewhat hairy, the hairs slightly spreading, 
the teeth nearly obsolete, the bracts large, 
ovate, and lax; the latter, besides being 
smaller in all its parts, and flowering later in 
the year, has the pubescence of the calyx 
adpressed, the teeth lanceolate, the bracts 
ruingte the wings about the length of the 
eel. 


w-léx-ite, s. [After G. L. Ulex, who first 
correctly analyzed it ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A mineral occurring in roundish 
masses or nodules, consisting of delicate 
fibres or capillary crystals. Found at various 
localities, but notably in Pern and Tarapaca, 
South America, associated with various other 
species, and also in Nova Scotia in massive 
gypsum. Hardness, 1°0; sp. gr. 1°65; lustre, 
when first broken, silky; colour, white. 
Compos.: boric acid, 45°63 ; lime, 12°26; soda, 


{Lat. =a shrub resembling rose- 


fiite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, xiile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


&79; water, 35°32=100; whence the formula, 
(Na02B03+2Cx02BO03)+18aq. Is known in 
Tarapaca under the name Tiza, 


*n-lig’-in-ose, a. [Lat. uliginosus, from 
uligo, genit. uliginis = ooziness; Fr. uligi- 
neux; Ital. wliginoso.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Uliginous, oozy, muddy, 
slimy. 
2. Bot.: Growing in swampy places, 


“u-lig-in-6us, a. (Uxiarose.] Muddy, 
oozy, slimy. 
“But the impure and wliginous, as that which pro- 
ceedes from stagnated places, is of all other the most 
vile and pestilent."—Avelyn ; Fumifugium, 


@il-lage (age as ig), s. [0. Fr. eullage, owil- 
lage, willage (‘‘ willuge de vin = the filling up 
of leaky wine vessels,” Cotgrave), from ewiller, 
euillier, owiller, eiller = to fill up a vessel that 
has leaked, to fill to the bung, prob. from eur, 
eure, ore=the border, brim of a thing, from 
Lat. ora = the brim.] 

Comm. : The quantity which a cask wants 
of being full ; the wantage of a cask of liquor. 


till-ma’-ni-a, s. [Named after Ullman, the 
discoverer of one species. ] 
Palwobot.: A genus of Conifer, apparently 
a Taxoid, bearing genuine cones. Known 
species two, Ullmannia selaginoides and U. 
Brownii. They occur in the Magnesian Lime- 
stone of Durham, the Middle Permian of 
Westmoreland, and the Kupferschiefer and 
Rothliegende (Lower Permian) of Germany. 


till-mann-ite, s. [After J.C. Ullmann, who 
discovered it; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. nickel- 
spiesglaserz, nickelspiessglanzerz, antimonnickel- 
glanz, nickelantimonglanz, antimon-arsentk- 
nickelglanz ; Fr. antimoine sulfuré nickelifere.] 
Min.: An isometric mineral rarely occur- 
ring in crystals ; cleavage, cubic. Hardness, 
5 to 5°5; sp. gr. 6°2 to 6°51; lustre, metallic ; 
colour, steel-gray to silver-white. Compos. : 
nickel, 27°7; antimony, 57°2; sulphur, 1571 
=100. The antimony is, however, sometimes 
ae replaced by arsenic. Formula, NiSe+ 
i(SbAs)g. Found in Nassau, Siegen, Prussia, 
&c., and lately in very sharp, bright cubes in 
Sardinia, 


Wil-lu’-ctis, s. [(Metioca.] 


til-ma~-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. wlm(us) (q.v.) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot.: Elmworts; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Rhamnales. Trees or 
shrubs, with alternate, rough, generally de- 
ciduous leaves, each having at its base a pair 
of deciduous stipules ; flowers loosely clus- 
tered, never in perfect or polygamous catkins ; 
calyx membranous, inferior, campanulate, ir- 
regular; petals none; stamens definite ; stig- 
mas two, distinct; ovary two-celled, each 
with a solitary pendulous ovule; fruit one- or 
two-celled, membranous or drupaceous ; seed 
solitary. Natives of northern, and of moun- 
tainous parts in southern Asia, of Europe, and 
of North America, Known genera nine, 
species sixty (Lindley); genera three or four, 
species about eighteen (Sir J. Hooker). 


til-ma-¢é-ois (or ceous as shiis), a. 
[ULMAcE«.] 
Bot.: Of or pertaining to the Ulmacez (q.v.). 


Wl-mar’-ic, a. (For etym. and def. see com- 
pound.) 


ulmaric-acid, s. 


Chem.: Salicylous acid obtained from 
Spirea ulmaria. 


Wl’-mé-2, s. pl. (Lat. ulm(us); Mod. Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
_ Bot.: The typical tribe of Ulmacee (q.v.). 
Ovary two-celled, ovules anatropous. 


til’-mic, a. (Eng. uwlm(in); -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from ulmin (q.v.). 


ulmic-acid, s. 


Chem. : CosHjg09. A body isomeric with 
ulmin, obtained by neutralizing the am- 
moniacal solution of ulmin with an acid. It 
is precipitated in brown gelatinous flocks, 
soluble in pure water, but insoluble in water 
containing free acid. 


ee 4 [Lat. ulm(us) = an elm; -in 


Chem. : Oo4Hjg09. A dark-coloured sub- 


uliginose—ulteriorly 


stance, obtained by boiling sugar for some 
time with dilute hydrochloric, nitric, or sul- 
phuric acid, and washing the deposit with 
water. It forms black or brown scales, in- 
soluble in water and alcohol, partially soluble 
in ammonia, 


til’-mois, a. [Eng. ulm(in); -ous.] Of or 
pertaining to a substance containing ulmin or 
ulmie acid. 


ulmous-substances, s. pl. 

Chem. : Humous substances. Names given 
to various brown or black substances found 
in vegetable mould, peat, &c., resulting from 
the putrefaction of animal or vegetable sub- 
stances in presence of air and water. 


il-miis, s. [Lat.=an elm.] 

1. Bot. :; Elm ; the typical genus of Ulma- 
cez (q.v.). Flowers perfect ; calyx persistent, 
campanulate, or conical at the base, with three 
to eight divisions; stamens five; filaments 
straight in estivation ; ovary two-celled ; seed- 
vessel a samara winged all round. Known 
species about thirteen. Distribution that of 
the order. The American or White Elm ( Ul- 
mus americana) is amagnificent tree, sometimes 
100 feet high, with a trunk 60 or 70 feet high 
before giving forth its long, pendulous, grace- 
ful branches. The Slippery Elm ( U. fulva) is 
also common in the basin of the Mississippi. 
Its bark yields an abundant mucilage, of value 
in medicine, The English Elm (U. campestris) 
is a large, handsome tree, whose timber is of 
much value. The bark of U. Wallichiana, a large 
deciduous tree from the North Western Him- 
alaya, contains a strong fibre especially de- 
rived from the flower-stalk. An oil is 
expressed from U. integrifolia, another large 
deciduous tree, a native of the Indian and 
Burmese hills. - 


2. Chem., dc.: Humus; decaying wood. 
(Rossiter.) [ULMAcEoUs.] 

3. Paleobot.: The genus occurs in the 
Middle Eocene of Bournemouth. 


iil’-na, s. (Lat., from Gr. ddd (lené) = the 
elbow. ] 

1, Anat.: A long prismatic 
bone, at the inner side of the 
forearm, parallel with the ra- 
dius, with which it articulates. 
It is the larger and longer of 
the two bones, and consists of 
a shaft and two extremities, 
the upper of which forms a 
large part of the articulation 
of the elbow-joint. At the 
upper extremity behind is a 
large process, the olecranon, 
and a smaller one, the coro- 
noid process, in front, sepa- 
rated by the sigmoid or semi- 
lunar fossa, or olecranoid cav- 
ity, which receives the arti- 
cular trochlea of the humerus. 
The ulna diminishes in size 
from above downwards, and 
is very small at the lower 


BONES OF ARM 
AND HAND, 


a. Humerus; 6. 


* + 3c. Ulna; 
extremity, which is separated q. lOnvpus ; sae 
from the twist by an inter- Metacarpus; / 

Phalanges, 


articular fibro-cartilage. 
* 9, Old Law: An ell. 
Ul-nad, adv. [Eng. &c., uln(a), and Lat. ad 


= to, towards.) In the direction of the ulna ; 
towards the ulnar aspect. 


*iil-nage (age as 1g), s. [ALNAGE.] 
*il-na-ger, s. [ALNAGER.] 


l-nar, a. (Lat. wlna = the elbow.] 
Anat.: Of or pertaining to the ulna, 


ulnar-artery, s. 

Anat, : The larger of the two branches into 
which the brachial artery divides. It com- 
mences just below the bend of the elbow, and 
runs along the inner side of the forearm, in an 
arched direction and at varying depth, to the 
hand, where it forms the superficial palmar 
arch. It gives off several branches. 


ulnar-nerve, s. 
Anat.: A branch of the brachial plexus, 


distributed to the muscles and integument of 
the forearm and hand. 


ulnar-veing, s. pl. 4 

Anat.: Two veins distributed to the fore- 
arm: (1) the posterior, arising from the 
basilic vein; (2) the anterior, arising from 
the median basilic. 
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U-lo-dén’-droén, s. (Gr. odAy (oulé) =a scar 
from a wound, and S€vépoy (dendron) = a tree.| 
Paleobot.;: A genus of Lepidodendres. 
Trunk simple (?), covered with the rhom- 
boidal scars of the leaf-stalks; the brancheg 
distichous, with densely imbricated leaves, 
and strobiliform fruit. Eleven species from 
the carboniferous rocks of Britain. 


t-lo-rrha’-gi-a, s. 


t U-lot’-rich-an, s. [Utorricas.) Any in- 
dividual of the Ulotrichi (q.v.). 


u-16t’-rich-i, s. pl. [From Gr, ovAdOpig 
(oulothria), genit. ovdAdtptxos (owlotrichos) = 
having crisp, curly hair like negroes: otAos 
(oulos) = crisp, curly, and 6p¢é (thrix) = hair.] 
Ethnol.: One of the two primary groups 
into which Bory St. Vincent divided man- 
kind. They are distinguished by crisp, 
woolly, or tufted hair. The Ulotrichi may be 
further subdivided into Dolichocephali, or 
Long-headed, comprising the Bushmen, Ne- 
groes, and Negritoes ; and Brachycephali, or 
Short-headed, comprising only the Mincopies 
of the Andaman Islands, probably the result 
of an intermixture of stocks. [LEIOTRICHI.] 


U-lot’-rich-otis, a. [Eng. &c., ulotrich(i); 
-ows.] Having crisp, curly hair. 


Ul’-stér, s. & a. [According to Chalmers the 
original Gaelic name was Ulladh (pron. Ulla), 
and the Scandinavians, who settled in this 
part of Ireland, added the termination -stadr, 
or -ster, then forming Ulla-ster (Ulster). ] 

A. As substantive: 
1, The most northern of the four provinces 
of Ireland, 


2, [ULSTER KING-AT-ARMS]. 

3. A long, loose overcoat, worn by males 
and females, and originally made of frieze 
cloth in Ulster. 


“___ prodiiced two coats, one of which an ulster, 
he stated was pledged by the defendant.”"—Avening 
Standard, Noy, 12, 1885, 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the pro- 

vince of Ulster. 


Ulster-badge, s. 

Her.; The badge of the 
province of Ulster, a sinis- 
ter hand, erect, open and 
couped at the wrist (gules). 
This ‘‘red hand” was as- 
signed by James I. as a 
badge to the baronets who 
were to colonize Ulster, 
and is now borne by all 
baronets. [BARONET.] 


Ulster-custom, s, The same as TENANT- 
RIGHT (q.V.). 


Ulster king-at-arms, s.* The chief 
heraldic officer for Ireland. The office was 
created by Edward VI. in 1552. 


iilt., contr. (ULrmo.] 


iil’-tén-ite, s.  fAfter Ultenthal, Tyrol, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

1. Min.: A name suggested for a bronzite 
(q.v.), found associated with anthophyllite in 
the Ulten Valley, Tyrol. 

2. Petrol.: A rock consisting of garnet, 
kyanite, and mica, found in the Ultenthal, 
Tyrol. 


wil-tér’-i-or, a. & s. [Lat.=further, compar. 
of ulter = beyond ; Fr. ultériewr ; Sp. ulterior ; 
Ital. ulteriore.) [UxTRa.] 
A. As adjective: 


1. Being, situated, or lying beyond or on 
the other side of any line or boundary. 

2. Not at present in view, or under con- 
sideration; in the future or in the back- 
ground ; more remote or distant. 

“The ulterior accomplishment of that part of Scrip- 
ture, which once promised God's people, that kin; 
should be its nursing fathers.”—Aoyle: Style of Holy 
Scripture, p. 211. 

*B, As subst.: The futher side ; the remote 

part. 


ulterior-object, s. An object beyond 
that which at the time is avowed. 


“ The Jacobite minority, whose ulterior objects were, 
of course, to upset the relgalog House.”—Daily Chron 
ticle, Jan. 18, 1888. 


Wil-tér’-i-or-ly, adv. [Eng. ulterior; -ly.] In 
an ulterior manner; more distantly or re- 
motely. 


[OvLoRRHAGY.] 


ULSTER-bADGE, 


béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &.= bel, dyL 
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til'-ti-ma, a.&s. [Lat. fem. sing. of ultimus | til’-ti-miis, a. (Lat., super. of ulter =beyond.] 


=last, ultimate (q.v.).] 

* A, As adj.: Most remote; furthest, last, 
final. [UxLtmma THULE.) 

B, As substantive: 

Gram. : The last syllable of a word. 


ultima ratio, phr. The last reason or 
arguiment. 


Ultima ratio regum: The last reason of kings 
—resort to arms or war. 


Ultima Thule, s. 


til/-ti-mate, a. (Lat. ultimatus, pa. par. of 
ultimo = to come to an end; to be at the last ; 
from ultimus = last, super. of ulter = beyond.) 
(ULtRA.] 
1. Farthest; most remote or distant in 
place or position. 
2. Most remote in time; last, terminating, 
final. 
“*T would be at the worst ; worst is my port, 
My harbour and my ultimate repose.” 
Milton: P. R., iil, 209, 
3. Last in a train or progression or of 
consequences; arrived at as a final result; 
being that to which all the rest is directed, 
or which cannot be gone beyond. 
“This is the great end, and witimate design of all 
true religion.”—Clurke : On the Evidences, prop. xiii. 
4, Incapable of further analysis or resolu- 
tion; not admitting of further division or sepa- 
ration : as, the ultimate elements of a body. 
| For the difference between ultimate and 
last, see Last, a. 


{ Prime and ultimate ratios: [RaTIo, J 6.). 
ultimate-analysis,s. [ANnatysis, IL. 6.] 


*iil/-ti-mate, »v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive : 
1. To bring to an end; to terminate, to end. 
2. To bring into use or practice. 


B. Intrans.: To come to an end; to ter- 
minate. 


til-ti-mate-ly, adv. (Eng. ultimate; -ly.] 
As an ultimate or final result; at last; finally; 
in the end or final result. 


“(In that our knowledge is founded and from that 
it ultimately derives itself.”—Locke ; Human Under- 
standing, bk. ii., ch. i, 


* iil-ti-ma/-tion, s. [Uxtimate.] A last or 
final offer or concession ; an ultimatum. 

“ Lord Bolingbroke was likewise authorised to know 

the real ultimation of France upon the general plan of 

peace.”—Switt - Hist. Four Last Years of Queen Anne. 


til-ti-ma’-tim (pl. il-ti-ma-tiims, or 
tl-ti-ma@-ta), s. (Lat. neut. sing. of ulti- 
matus, pa. par. of ultimo = to come to an end, 
to be atthe last.) A final proposal, statement 
of conditions, or concession, especially in 
diplomatic negotiations; the final terms or 
offer of one party, the rejection of which may, 
and frequently does, involve a rupture of 
diplomatic relations and a declaration of war. 
“He delivered to the mediators an ultimatum, im- 
porting that he adhered tothe treaties of Westphalia 


and Nimeguen, and accepted of Strasbourg, with its 
appurtenances.”—Smollett - Hist. Eng., bk. 1., ch. v. 


*iil'-time, a. [Lat. ultimus, super. of ulter 
=beyond.) [UttTra.] Ultimate, last, final. 


““Whereby the true and wiltime operations of heat 
are not attained.”—Bacon- Nat. Hist., § 99. 


* l-tim’-i-ty, s. (Eng. wltim(e); -ity.] 
last stage or consequence. 
“ Alteration of one body into another, from crudity 


to perfect concoction, is the ultimity of that process,” 
—Bacon ; Nat. Hist,, § 838. 


Gl-ti-mo, s._ [Lat. ultimo (mense) = in the 
last (month).] The month which preceded 
the present; last month as distingnished 
from the current and all other months. 
Generally contracted into wlt.: as, I wrote to 
him on the 20th ult. 


*til-ti-mo-gén-i-ture, s. (Formed on 
analogy of primogeniture (q.v.), from ultimus 
=the last, and genitus=born.] A name 
proposed as a collective term to include all 
forms of Borough-English (q.v.). 


a The Cee of rue Soren Ge called 
oroush-English, analogy to the principal usage, 
but they should be eee eedinndor some more pence 
name. It is not easy, however, to find the appropriate 
word. We have a choice between ‘ultimogeniture’ 
the awkward term mESposed by the Real Preperty 
Commissioners of the last generation, and such foreign 
forms as ‘ Jungsten-Recht’ and ‘ /uveignerie,’ which 
cau hardly be excelled for simplicity; so one must 
coln a new phrase, like juniority or junior right.”— 
Elton: Origins of English History, p. 155. 


(THULE.) 


(ULTIMATE, a.] 


The 


(ULTIMATE, a.) Last. 


ultimus heres, s. 

Law: The last or remote heir. Thus, in 
cases of intestate succession, failing relations 
of every kind, the succession devolves upon 
the crown as wltimus heres, 


*&l'-tion, s. (Lat. ultio, genit. ultionis, from 
ultus, pa. par. of ulciscor = to take vengeance 
on.) The act of taking vengeance or retaliat- 
ing ; revenge, retaliation. 

“To forgive our enemies is a charming way of re- 


venge... . and to do good for evil asoft and melting 
ultion."—Browne.: Christian Morals, iii. 12, 


* iil'-tra, pref., a., & s. (Lat. = beyond (adv. 
and prep.), orig. abl. fem. of O. Lat. wlter = 
beyond (adj.). Ulter is a comparative from 
O. Lat, uls, ouls = beyond ; Fr. outre ; Sp. ultra: 
Ital. oltra.] 

A, As prefix: A Latin preposition and adverb, 
signifying beyond, and used as a prefix in the 
senses of— 

(1) Beyond ; on the further side ; chiefly with 
words implying natural objects, forming bar- 
riers, boundaries, or landmarks: as, ultra- 
montane, wltramundane, wltramarine. 

(2) Excessively, exceedingly ; to or in ex- 
cess; beyond what is reasonable, rational, 
right, or proper; with words admitting of 
degrees, and more especially in political and 

olemical terms : as, ultra-conservative, ultra- 
iberal, witra-radical, and the like. 

B. As adj.: Extreme; going beyond due 
limit; extravagant. 

“The extreme or ultra party.” — Milman: Hist, 

Latin Christianity. 

C. As subst.: One who advocates extreme 
views or measures ; an ultraist. 

“The Ultras would have owned him for their leader, 
and would have admitted that he went beyond them 
in uncompromising consistency.”—Brougham ; Hist. 
Sketches, &c. 

ultra-red, a. 

Physics: A term applied to the rays beyond 
the red, or low, end of the spectrum (q.v.). 
From these rays, which are invisible on ac- 
count of the slowness of their vibrations, the 
greatest heating effects are obtained, 


ultra-violet, a. 

Physics: A term applied to the rays beyond 
the violet, or high, end of the spectrum (q.v.). 
The vibrations of these rays are too rapid for 
vision, but they possess greater chemical 
activity than any others. 


* iil’-trage (age as ig), s. [OuTRAGE, 38.] 


uil’-tra-ism, s. (Eng. wltra; -ism.] The 
principles of ultras, or of those who advocate 
extreme measures, as of reform, &c. 


il’-tra-ist, s. (Eng. ultra; -ist.) One who 
pushes a principle, doctrine, or measure to 
extremes ; one who advocates extreme mea- 
sures ; an ultra. 


itl-tra-ma-rine’,a.&s. (Sp. ultramarino= 
beyond sea, foreign; also, ultramarine (s.), 
from Lat. ultra = beyond, and marinus = 
marine; mare = the sea.] 
*A. As adj.: Situated, being, or lying 
beyond the sea. 


“ The loss of her wltramarine dominions lessens her 
expenses and ensures her remittances,”—Burke : State 
of the Nation. 5 


B. As substantive: 


1. Ord. Lang.: A beautiful and unchangeable 
blue pigment, resembling in purity the blue of 
the prismatic spectrum, It was formerly ob- 
tained by grinding the mineral known as lapis- 
lazuli, calcining it, and again grinding it in a 
mill, or with a porphyry slab and muller. It 
is much prized by artists for its beauty and the 
permanence of its colour, both for oil and water 
painting. Lapis-lazuli being very rare this 
pigment was the most expensive of colours. 
Artificial ultramarine, which appears to possess 
all the valuable properties of the native ultra- 
marine, was first prepared by M. Guimet, by 
fusing a mixture of kaolin, glauber salt, car- 
bonate of soda and charcoal in a closed cru- 
cible, roasting the green substance so ob- 
tained with the addition of sulphur, whereby 
its colour is changed to blue, and pulverizing 
and washing the powder. The native ultra- 
marine appears to consist of silicate of alu- 
minium with sulphide and hyposulphite of 
sodium. 

2, Min.: A name given to the richer-coloured 
varieties of lapis-lazuli (q.v.). 


ultramarine-ashes, s.pl. The residue 
of lapis-lazuli, after the chief colour had been 
extracted, was used by the old masters as a 
middle or neutral tint for flesh, skies, or dra- 
peries; it is a purer and tenderer gray than 
that produced by mixture of more positive 
colours. (Fairholt.) 


til-tra-m6n’-tane, a. &s. (Fr. ultramon- 
tain = beyond the mountains ; a term applied 
by the French to the Italians themselves, as 
being beyond the mowntains, from the French 
side ; from Ital. oltramontano, from Low Lat. 
ultramontanus, from Lat. ultra = beyond, and 
mons, genit. montis= a mountain; Sp. ultra- 
montano.| [TRAMONTANE.] 

A, As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Being or lying beyond the mountains ; 
transmontane ; specifically, lying or being to 
the south of the Alps; that is, beyond the 
mountains as regard the countries north of 
the Alps ; Italian. 


2, Lying or being on the north side of the 
Alps; that is, being on the other side of the 
Alps, with reference to Italy ; tramontane. 

II. Church Hist.: Of or belonging to Ultra- 
montanism (q.v.). 


“The Ultramontane tone of the present day is far 
in advance of the Romanist writers of the Reforma 
tion period."—Blunt : Dict, Sects, p. 603, 


B. As substantive: 


*1, Ord. Lang. : One who resides beyond or 
on the other side of the Alps; a foreigner. 


“To the petition of the Bannerets of Rome for a 
promenen of Cardinals he (Pope Urban) avowed his 

esign to make so large a nomination that the Italians 
should resume their ascendancy over the Ultramon- 
tanes.”—Milman : Latin Christianity, bk. xiii., ch. i. 

2. Church Hist.: A believer in or supporter 
of Ultramontanism (q.v.). 

“The Ultramontanes, such as Bellarmine, Baronius, 
&c., maintain that whatever dogmatic judgment or 
decision on a doctrinal point the pope addressed to the 
whole church is necessarily correct.”—AMcOlintock &# 
Strong: Cyclop. Bib, Lit., iv. 570, 


til-tra-mon-tan-ism, s. 
tan(e) ; -ism.] 

Church Hist.: A name improperly given by 
some theologians, north of the Alps, before 
the Vatican Council in 1870, to the generally 
received opinion of the Church in all ages, 
that the Papal utterances ex cathedrd on 
matters of faith or morals are irreformable, 
The word was used in contradistinction to 
Gallicanism, which attributed infallibility 
and supreme authority in matters of faith, 
morals, and discipline to the entire Church, 
personified in a General Council. Since the 
definition of the Vatican Council in 1870 con- 
cerning the infallibility of the Pope, Galli- 
canism has become a heresy. [VATICAN- 
COUNCIL.] 


“The work that has done more than any other to 
give a scientitic character and a lasting influence to 
Ultramontanism is Mihler’s Symbolik, which first 
appeared in A.D. 1832, and has since spread throughout 

‘urope and America in rapidly recurring editions,”— 
Blunt: Dict. Sects, p. 604, 


iil-tra-m6n’-tan-ist, s. (Eng. ultramon- 
tan(e); -ist.] One of the ultramontane party ; 
one who upholds or promotes ultramontanism. 


*ul-tra-miin-dane, a. [Pref. wltra-, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] Being beyond the 
world, or beyond the limits of our system. 


“We need not fly to imaginary ultramundane 
spaces.”—Boyle ; Works, v. 140. 


iil-tra vir'’-és, phr. [Lat.] Beyond one’s 
power; especially beyond the power of a per- 


son, court, or corporation, legally or constitu- 
tionally. 


* iil-tro’-né-olis, a. ([Lat. witroneus, from 
ultro = of one’s own accord.] Voluntary, 
spontaneous. 


“Human laws oblige to an active obedience, but not 
to a spontaneous offer, and wltroneous secking of 
opportunities."—Jeremy Taylor: Ductor Dubitantium, 


* il-tro’-né-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. ultroneous ; 
-ly.| Voluntarily, spontaneously, of one’s 
own accord, 


* il-tro’-né-olis-néss, s. [Eng. wltroneous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being ultroneous ; 
spontaneity ; voluntariness, 


* Uil'-u-la, s. [Lat. = the shrieker, a screech- 
owl.] 

Ornith.: A lapsed genus of Strigide (q.v.) 

“ which the Linnean Strix fammea was the 
ype. 


(Eng. ultramon- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, Dot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ©=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


ululant—umbilical 
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*tl-u-lant, «. (Lat. ululans, pr. par. of 
ululo = to howl.] Howling, ululating. 


*til-u-late, v.i. (Lat. ululatum, sup. of 
ululo = to howl, from the sound; Sp. & Port. 
ulular; Ital. wlulare; O, Fr. huller; Fr. 
ulvler.] To howl, as a dog or wolf. 


“Troops of jackalls . . . ululating in offensive 
noises.”—Sir 7, Herbert ; Travel, p. 113. 


*iil-u-la'-tion, s. (Lat. wlulatio.] A howl- 
ing, as of a dog or wolf; a wailing. 


“The ululation of vengeance ascended." —De Quincey: 
Murder asa Fine Art, (Postscript.) 


fil-va, s. [Lat.=sedge, and various other 
» aquatic plants.) 

Bot.: A genus of Halymedide (Lindley); the 
typical genus of Ulvacez (Kiitzing, Berkeley, 
&c.). Frond plane, simple or lobed, formed 
of a double layer of cells closely packed, pro- 
ducing zoospores. It is distinguished from 
Porphyra chiefly by its green colour, while 
Porphyra is roseate or purple. With the ex- 
ception of Ulva bullosa, most of the speties 
are marine, and they are widely distributed 
through the ocean. U. Lactwca is Oyster-green 
(q.v.). This species and U. latissima are some- 
times called Green Laver, and are eaten. In 
Scotland they are occasionally bound round 
the temples to alleviate headache, U. therma- 
lis grows in the hot springs of Gastein in a 
temperature of about 117° Fahr. U. compressa 
is eaten by the Sandwich Islanders. 


; til-va’-cé-2, s. pl. (Lat. ulv(a); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: An order of Green-spored Algals, 
generally marine, rarely freshwater, or grow- 
ing in damp places. Fronds membranous, ex- 

nded, saccate, tubular, or sometimes fili- 

‘orm, composed of spherical or polygonal cells 

firmly united into single or double layers. 
Reproductive organs consisting of roundish 
spores, formed from the whole contents of 
the cells, or of ciliated zoospores in twos, 
fours, or a greater number. Widely distributed. 
British genera five. 


Wil'-yie, iil’-zie (z as y), s. [Fr. hwile = oil.] 
Oil. (Scotch.) 


“Would you creesh his bonny brown hair in your 
] nasty ulyie.”"—Scott: Antiquary, ch. x. 


| t-ma, s. [Hind.] 
Hind, Mythol.: One of the names given to 
the consort of Siva. [Doorea.] 


tim’-bél, *tim-bél’-la, s. [Lat. wmbella= 


a little shadow, dimin. from wmbra=ashadow.] 
: Bot. : A kind of inflorescence, in which the 
edicels all proceed from a single point like 

jhe spokes of an umbrella, and are of equal 

length or corymbose. When each of the 


dicels bears only a single flower, as in 

ryngium, the umbel is said to be simple ; 
when it divides and bears other umbels, as in 
Heracleum, it is said to be compound, In the 
latter case the assemblage of umbels is called 
the universal umbel, and the secondary um- 
bels the partial umbels ; or the universal umbel 
is called simply the umbel and the secondary 
ones the umbellules. The peduncles support- 
ing the partial umbels are termed radii. 


fim-bél-lal, a. [Umpetxar.] 


tim-bél-1a/-1lés, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. umbellalis, from Lat. wmbella.] [UMBEL.] 
Bot.: The Umbellal Alliance; an alliance 
of Epigynous Exogens, having dichlamydeous, 
polypetalous flowers, solitary large seeds, and 
a@ small embryo lying in a large quantity of 
albumen. Orders: Apiacez, Araliacez, Cor- 
nacee, Hamamelidaceze, and Bruniacess, 


fim-bél’-lar, im-bél’-lal, a. (Eng. wmbel; 
-ar, -al.) Of or pertaining to an umbel ; hay- 
ing the form of an umbel., 


*tm-bél-la’-tzo, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. wmbellatus, from Lat. wmbella (q.v.).] . 
Bot. : The twenty-second order in Linnzeus’s 


Natural System, corresponding to the present 
- Umbelliferze (q.v.). 


_ tim-bél’-late, tim’-bé1-14-téd, a. 
3 umbel ; -cate, -ated.] 

1. Bot. : With the inflorescence in the form 
an umbel; bearing umbels; pertaining 
an umbel. 

2. Zool. : Having a number of nearly equal 
radii proceeding from the same point. 


[Eng. 


“my 
to 


i, 


iim-bé1-lif’-ér-one, s. 


tm-bél-lif’-ér-otis, a. 


tim -bél-lu-lar’-i-a, s. 


tm’-bél-lét, s. (Eng. wmbel; dimin. suff. 
-let.} A little or jal umbel; an umbel 
formed at the end of one of the rays of another 
umbel; an umbellule. 


tim-bél’-lie, a. (Eng. wmbell(iferone) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from umbelliferone (q.v.). 
umbellic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CgH}904= CgH3(OH)o'CoH4 ‘CO'OH. 
A monobasic aromatic acid, obtained by the 
action of sodium amalgam on an alkaline so- 
lution of umbelliferone, It crystallizes in 
colourless granules, difficultly soluble in cold 
water, and inelts at 125°. 


tm-bél’-li-fer, s. [UmBrLiirer#.] 


Bot. :; Any plant of the order Umbelliferse ; 
a plant producing an umbel, 


tm-bél-lif’-Er-ze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 


Lat. wmbelia, and fero= to bear.] [UmBEL.] 

Bot. : Umbellifers ; the name given by Jus- 

sieu in 1789, and still extensively in use, for a 
large and easily recognised order of plants, 
having their inflorescence in the form of an 
umbel, Lindley called them Apiacez, from 
the genus Apium, and placed the order under 
his Umbellal Alliance of Epigynous Exogens. 
The flowers, whicb are white, pip4, yellow, or 
blue, are gene- 
rally surround- 
ed by an invo- 
lucre. They 
have a superior 
calyx, either 
entire or five- 
toothed; five 
petals, five sta- 
mens, two 
styles, and a 
two - celled in- 
ferior ovary, 
with a solitary 
pendulous 
ovule in each 
cell, Fruit con- 
sisting of two 
carpels, separ- 
able from a 
common axis, 
to which they 
adhere by their face. Each carpel is traversed 
by elevated ridges, of which five are primary 
and four secondary. The Umbelliferze abound 
in temperate climates in the northern hemi- 
sphere, but are rare in the tropics. The vege- 
tation of some—as hemlock, fool’s parsley, 
and others—is poisonous, whilst that of the 
garden parsley is eaten. Similarly, the stem 
of the celery and the roots of the carrot and 
the parsnip are wholesome articles of food. 
Families seventeen—viz. : 

Hydrocotylide, Mulinids, Saniculide, Amminida, 
Seselinide, Bachyplenr ae Angelicidsz, Peucedanida, 
Sileride, Cuminidx, Thapsidw, Daucide, Eleoselin- 
so Ree ee, Scandicidw, Smyrnide, and Corian- 

Genera, 267; species, 1,500. (Lindley.) Genera, 
152; species, 1,300. (Sir J. Hooker.) Thirty- 
four genera are represented in Britain. 


ee Lat. wmbel- 


UMBELLIFER 
(Angelica archangelica.) 


lifer(e) ; suff. -one (Chem.). ee 
Chem. : CoHg03 => CeH3(OH):6.77,-C0. WX 


neutral body, obtained by the dry distillation 
of various resins, chiefly those derived from 
umbelliferous plants. It crystallizes in 
colourless rhombic prisms, is tasteless, in- 
odorous, soluble in boiling water and in alco- 
hol, ether, and chloroform. When heated it 
emits an odour of coumarin, melts at 240° to 
a yellowish liquid, and volatilizes without 
residue. 


[Eng. wmbellifer ; 
-ous.] Furnished with an umbel; umbellate, 
umbellated. 


i a (Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from Lat. wmbella = a sunshade.] 

Zool.: A genus of Alcyonaria, sometimes 
separated from Pennatula (q.¥.). Body elon- 
gate, slender, with a long osseous axis. 
Polyps large, terminal, ‘/mbellularia groen- 
landica = Pennatula encrinus. 


iim-bél’-lu-lat-éd, a. [Umsettute.] 


Bot. : Disposed in small umbels. 


tim’-bél-lule, s. [As if froma Lat. umbellula, 


adouble dimin. from wmbra =a shade; Fr. 
ombellule.] A small umbel; an umbellet; a 
secondary or partial umbel.. 


tim/-bér (2), s. 


* tim’-bér-y, a. 


tm-bil’-ic, a. & s. 


tm-bil-ic-al, * tm-bil-ic-all, a. 


tim ’-bér (1), * im’-bre (bre as bér) (1), s, & 


a, (Fr. ombre (for terre d'ombre), from Ital 
ombra (for terra d’ombra) = umber; lit. = earth 
of shadow, i.e., earth used for shadowing, from 
Lat. wmbra = ashade ; cf. Sp. sombra = shade, 
umber; Fr. ombré = umbered or shadowed ; 
Ger. wmber.] 

A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A well-known pigment of an olive-brown 
colour in its raw state, but much redder 
when burnt. It consists of an ochreous earth 
containing manganese, is durable, has a good 
body, and is useful in oil and water-colour 
painting. It occurs either naturally in veins 
or beds, or is prepared artificially from various 
admixtures. That which is brought from 
Cyprus, under the name of Turkish umber, is 
the best. It is of a brown citrine colour, 
semi-6paque, has all the properties of good 
ochre, is perfectly durable both in water and 
oil, and one of the best drying colours we 
possess. It injures no other good pigment 
with which it may be mixed. 

Md yee myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, 1, & 

2. A variety of peat or brown coal occurring 
near Cologne, used as a pigment and for the 
adulteration of snuff. (Brande.) 

II. Min,: A clay-like substance of varying 
shades of a brown-colour, consisting essen- 
tially of a hydrated silicate of alumina mixed 
with varying proportions of iron and man- 
ganese oxides. Used as a pigment, 

B. As adj. : Olive-brown, 


umber-brown, s. 


Bot.: A pure duil brown, Nearly the same 
as deep brown. 


(Fr. ombre, wmbre, from Lat, 
umbra = shade.] 

1, Ichthy. : The grayling. 

“The umber and grayling differ as the herring and 
pilcher do; but though they may do so in other 
nations, those in England differ nothing but in their 
names."— Walton; Angler, 

* 2. Old Arm. : The same as UMBRIERE (q.V.)}. 


3. Ornith. : The same as UmBRE (2) (q.v.). 


*am’-ber, *tim’-bre (bre as ber), v.t 


(Umber (1), s.] To colour with or as with 
umber ; to shade, to darken. 


“To dye your beard and umber o'er your face.” 
Ben Jonson: Alchemist, Vv. 3. 


*tim’-béred, a. [Eng. umber (1), s.; -ed.} 


Coloured with or as with umber ; embrowned, 
darkened, dark, dusky. 


“Thy dark cloud, with wmbered lower, 
That hung o'er clitf, and lake, and tower.” 
scott: Marmion, v. (Introd.) 
{Eng. wmber (1), 8.3 -y.] Of 
or pertaining to umber ; dark, dusky. 


(UmBILICAL.] 
A, As adj.:; The same as UMBILICAT (q.v.} 
* B. As subst. : The navel, the cet.cre. 


“Hell is the wmbilick of the world, circled witha 
thick walL."—Sir 7. Herbert ; Travels, p, 329. 


(Lat. 
umbilicus = the navel.] Of or pertaining te 
the navel ; formed in the middle like a navel; 
navel-shaped, central. 
“The chapter-house is 1; 


arched roof by one umbilic: 
Thro’ Great Britain. 


e, supported as to its 
pillar."—Defoe: Tour 


umbilical-arteries, s. pl. 
VESSELS. ] 


umbilical-cord, s. [Funicutus, I. 1.] 


umbilical-fissure, s. 

Anat.: The anterior part of the longitue 
dinal fissure between the lobes of the liver. 

umbilical-hernia, s. 

Pathol. : A hernia which protrudes through 
the umbilical opening in the middle line at” 
the umbilicus. It is most commonly met 
with in infants and in women advanced im 
life, especially in obese subjects. 

umbilical-points, s. pl. 

Geom. : The same as Foci. 


umbilical-region, s. 

Anat,: The middle region of the abdomen, 
in which the umbilicus is placed; the mego- 
gastrium, {ABDOMEN.] 

umbilical-ring, s. 

Anat. : A fibrous ring which surrounds the 


[UMBILICAL- 


[Focus.] 


1 béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
Cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhtn. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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aperture of the umbilicus, and through which 
umbilical hernia occurs in children. 


umbilical-vein, s. [UmBILICAL-VESSELS.] 
umbilical-vesicle, s. [YouK-sac.] 


umbilical-vessels, s. pl. 

1. Anat. : A comprehensive name including 
the two umbilical arteries (continuations of 
the primitive iliacs) and the umbilical vein of 
the human fcetus. The latter arises from the 
placenta, and conveys to the foetus the blood 
necessary for its nutrition, the residuum being 
carried back to the placenta by the umbilical 
arteries, As soon as respiration begins the 
arteries are transformed into fibrous cords, 
and the vein becomes the round ligament 
(igamentum rotundum) of the liver. 

2. Bot.: The vessels which pass along the 
umbilicus or funicle to transmit nouyishment 
to the cotyledons. 


*tim - bil-i-cal-i-ty, s. (Eng. wmbilical ; 
-ity.] Character as determined by an um- 
bilicus. 


tim-bil-i-car’-i-a, s. 
pertaining to the navel.]} 
Bot. : A synonym of Gyrophora (q.v.). 


tim-bil’-i-_cate, im-bil'-i-cat-éd, a. [Lat. 
umbilicus = a navel.) 

*TI, Ord. Lang.: Navel-shaped ; depressed 
in the middle like a navel. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Bot.: Hollowed like the navel, The 
gaine as PELTATE (q.V.). 

2. Zool. : A term applied to those univalve 
shells which have the axis, around which the 
whorls are coiled, open or hollow. The per- 
foration may be a mere fissure, as in the 
Lacuna; or it may be filled up by a shelly 
deposit, as in many species of Natica. 


tim-bil-i-ciis, s. [Lat.=the navel; allied 
to Gr. dudadds (omphalos) = the navel; Lat. 
umbo =a boss ; O. Fr. wmbilic ; Ital. wmbilico, 
ombelico, bellico, bilico; Sp. ombligo; Port. 
umbigo, embigo; Sansc, nabhi = the navel 
(a.v.)-] 

1, Anat. : The navel (q.v.). 

*2. Antiq. : An ornamental or painted boss 
or ball fastened on each end of the sticks on 
which manuscripts were rolled, 

' 8, Botany: 

(1) The same as Hitom (q.v.). 

(2) A genus of Crassuiex. Leaves fleshy, 
racemose, white or yellow; calyx five-parted ; 
corolla campanulate; stamens ten, inserted 
in the corolla ; nectariferous scales five ; car- 
pels five. The species grow in dry stony places, 
and are sometimes planted in rockeries. Um- 
bilicus pendulinus is the saine as Cotyledon 
Umbilicus. [CoTyLEpon, I. 1.] 

4, Geom.: A term used by the older geo- 
Meters as synonymous with focus; but, in 
modern works, a point on a surface through 
which all lines of curvature pass, 

5. Zool. : The aperture of the axis near the 
mouth of some univalve shells. [UMBILI- 

. CATED, II, 2.] 


*tim/-ble, s. [Umstes.] 
{| To eat umble-pie (commonly corrupted 
into to eat hwmble-pie): (HuUMBLE-PIR, J]. 


tim’-bleg, *hiim’-bles, s. pl. [For numbies 
(q.v.).] The entrails of a deer ; sometimes 
applied to entrails generally. ~ 


tim - bo’ (pl. im -bd'-nés), s. 
(Lat. ; Fr. wmbon ; Ital. umbone.] 

1. Old Arm. : The pointed boss 
or protuberant part of a shield. i 

“Sucha bowl is peculiarly welladapted & fi 

for the wmbo of the shield.”"—Murray. 
Greek Sculpture, ch, iii. 

2. Anat.: The deepest part of 
the arched membrane of the drum 
of the ear, corresponding to the 
termination of the handle of the 
malleus (q.v.). 

3. Bot.: The boss-like protuber- 
ance rising upwards from the centre of the 
pileus in an Agaric, &c. 

4, Zool.: The embryonic shell, forming the 
point from which the growth of the valve com- 
mences in the Conchifera. The umbones are 
near the hinge because that side grows least 
rapidly, sometimes they are situated on the 


(Lat. wmbilicaris = 


‘UMBO OF 
SHIELD, 


margin, but they always become wider apart 
with age. They may be straight, as in the 
genus Pecten ; curved, as in Venus, or spiral, 
as in Isocardia and Diceras. 


tim’-bo-nal, s. (Lat. wmbo, genit wmbon(is) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of, belonging to, or 
situated near the umbo (q.Vv.). 


umbonal-area, s. 

Zool. : The part of the shell of the Conchi- 
fera lying within the impression made by the 
margin of the mantle. 


tm’-bo-nate, tim’-bo-nat-éd, a. [As if 
from a Lat. wmbonatus, from umbo, genit. 
umbonis =a boss.] 
* 1. Ord. Lang.: Bossed; having a boss or 
knob in the centre, 
2. Bot,: The same as BossEp (q.v.), 


iim-bon’-u-late, a. [Asif from a Lat. wm- 
bonula, dimin. of wmbo = a boss.] 
Bot.: Terminated by a very small boss or 
nipple. 


iim’-bra, s. [Lat. =a shadow.] 

*1. Class. Antig.: Among the Romans, a 
person who went to a feast as a companion of 
one invited, whom he thus followed as a 
shadow ; a parasite whose duty it was to laugh 
at the jokes of his patron. 

2. Astron.: The name given by Dawes to 
the black central portion of a sun-spot (q.v.). 
He limits the designation nucleus to patches 
of deeper blackness occasionally noticed in 
the umbre, though the term is sometimes 
applied to the whole of the darker area. The 
fringe of lighter shade surrounding a sun-spot 
is called the penumbra. 


“ Cases of an umbra without a penumbra, and the 
contrary, are on record.”—G, F. Chambers ; Descriptive 
Astronomy, Pp. 6, 


{| In senses 1 and 2, there is a plural 
tim’-bre. 

3. Ichthy. : The sole genusof Umbride (q.v.), 
with two species: Umbra krameri, a small 
fish three or four inches long, from stagnant 
waters in Austria and Hungary ; and JU. limi, 
rather smaller, locally distributed in the 
United States, where it is known as the Dog- 
fish or Mud-fish. [UMBRINA.] 


umbra-tree, s. 
Bot. : Pircunia dioica, an arborescent Phyto- 
laccad from Buenos Ayres. 


*tim’-braced, a. [VamBRaceD.) 


*tm’-bra-cle, s. [Lat. wmbraculwm, dimin. 
from umbra =a shade.] A shade; umbrage, 
“That Free, that Soull-refreshing wmbracle.” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p. 15. 
tim-brac-u-lif’-ér-olls, a. [Lat. wmbracu- 
lum (q.v.); fero= to bear, and Eng. suff. -ows, ] 
Bot. : Bearing an umbraculum (q.v.). 


tim-braec’-u-li-form, a. [Lat. wnbraculum 
=a little shade, and forma =form.] Forming 
a shade; umbrella-shaped, like a mushroom. 


im-brac-u-lim (pl. tm-brac’-a-la), s. 
[Lat., dimin. from wmbra = a shade.] 

Bot.: (1) A convex body terminating the 
sete of Marchantia, and bearing on its under 
side the reproductive organs; (2) Any simi- 
lar structure, 


im’-brage (age as ig),s. [O. Fr. ombrage, 
umbrage (Fr. ombrage), from ombre (Lat. wm- 
bra) = a shade. ] 
*1, Ashadow. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2.) 
* 2, A shade; a shadow ; obscurity. 
“In the deep wmbrage of a green hill’s shade.” 
Byron. Childe Harold, iv. 82, 
8. That which affords a shade; specif., a 
screen of trees or foliage. 
“So deep, so dark, so close the wmbrage o’er us, 
No leaflet stirred.” 
Coleridge: The Night Scene. 
*4, A shadow of suspicion cast upon a per- 
son ; slight appearance or show. 

“Tt is also evident that 8. Peter did not carry him- 
self so as to give the least overture or uwmbrage to 
make any one suspect he had any such preeminence,” 
—Bp. Taylor: Nissuasive from Popery, pt. i, § & 

* 5, Suspicion, suspiciousness, 

“T say, just fear, not out of wmbdrages, light 
Jealousies, apprehensions afar off, but of clear foresight 
of imminent danger.”—BSacon.: War with Spain, 

* 6, A faint representation or appearance ; a 
glimpse. 

“You rejoice in false lights, or are delighted with 
little wmbrages or peep of day.”—Taylor: Sermon to 
University of Dublin, 


*7, An adumbration ; a shadowing forth. 


“Some of them being wmbrages. .. rather than 
realities."—fuller: Holy War, bk. v., ch. xxv. 


8. The feeling of being overshadowed ; 
jealousy of another as standing in one’s way 
or light; suspicion of injury; resentment, 
(Generally in the phrase To take wmbrage = to 
be offended.) 

“Tt will not be convenient to give him any umbrage.” 
Dryden: Evening’s Love, iv. 
tim -bra’-geoiis, * om-bra-gious, * um- 
bra-gious, a. [Fr. ombrageux = shady, 
from ombre = shade.] 
1, Shady ; forming a shade, 


“ Where the grove with leaves wnbrageous bends.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey vi. 149. 


2. Shady, shaded. (Milton: P. L., iv. 257.) 
* 3, Obscure; dark; not easy to be per- 
ceived, 
“The present constitution of the court, which is very 
umbrageous.”— Wotton: Remains, p. 430, 
* 4, Suspicious, 
* “ At the beginning some men were a little wmbra- 
geous and startling."—Donne ; Sermons, p. 557 (1640). 
*5, Apt or disposed to take uimbrage or 
offence ; feeling umbrage or jealousy ; taking 
umbrage. 


*tm-bra’-geoiis-ly, adv. (Eng. umbrageous ; 
-ly.) In an umbrageous manner, so as to 
furnish abundant shade, 


*tim-bra’-geotis-néss,* im-bra/-giots- 
mess, s. [Eng. umbrageous; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being umbrageous ; shadi- 
ness. 


‘Small creeks and overshadowed by the maleficent 
Ueabaa eras ees of the mangrove,”—Daily Telegraph, 
Ic , 


am’-bral, a. 
_ suff. -al.] 
Geol.: Shady; the term applied by Prof. 

H. D. Rogers to the fourteenth series of the 
Appalachian strata, corresponding in period to 
the Carboniferous limestone of Europe. Maxi- 
mum thickness in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
about 3,000 feet ; in the Western States, aboud 
1,000 feet. (Prof. H. D. Rogers: Geology of 
Pennsylvania.) 


tm-bra/-na, s. [Umprina.] 


*tim-brate, v.t. [Lat. wmbratus, pa. par. of 
umbro = to shade, from umbra = a shade.) To 
shade, to shadow, to foreshadow. 


“The Law’s types, wherein the things pertaining to 
the person, office, and kingdom of the Messias, were 
umbrated.”—Christian Religion's Appeal, lib. ii., p. 84. 


*tim-brat’-éd, a. [Umprate.] Shaded; dark 
in colour, 


“ Those ensignes which are borne wmbrated,”—Bosse- 
well: Workes of Armorie, p. 25, (1572,) 


* im-brat’-ic, * tim-brat’-ick, * tim- 
brat-ic-al, a. (Lat. wmbraticus, from 
umbra = a shade.] 

1, Being in the shade. 
2. Unreal, unsubstantial. 
3. Being in retirement ; secluded. 


“T can see whole volumes dispatched by the wm- 
bratical doctors on all sides."—Ben Jonson; Dia- 
coveries, p. 167. 


4, Typical, figurative, adumbrating, fore- 
shadowing. 


“By virtue of our Sayiour's most true and perfect 
sacrifice, those wmbratic bk gts ituted 
of old by God, did obtain their substance, validity, 
and effect.”—Barrow « Sermons, vol. ii,, ser. 27. 


* im’-bra-tile, * um-bra-til, * im- 
brat -il-ois, a. [Lat. wmbratilis, from wm- 
bra = a shade.] 

1. Being in the shade. 
2. Unreal, unsubstantial. 
“ Shadows have their figure, motion, 
And their wmdratil action from the real 
Posture and motion of the body's act.” 
Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, iil. 8 
3. Typical, figurative. 

“ This life that we live disjoined from God is but a 
shadow and umbratil imitation of that.”"—Dr, H. 
More: Song of the Soul, p. 337, (Notes.) 

4, Secluded, retired. 

“ Natural enya of our fugitive wmbratile, 

ee ETe and transitory life."—Avelyn: Sylva, bk. 
Vo, § 13, 


tm-bra-tion, s. [Lat. wmbra =a shade.) 
Her.: The same as ADUMBRATION (q.V.). 


{Lat. wmbra (q.v.); Eng. adj. 


*im-bra/-tious, a. (Lat. wnbra =a shade] 
[Umpraae.] Suspicious; apt to take umbrage, 


“ Umbratious and apprehensive.’ —Sir H. Wotton. 
Remains, p. 167, - 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #2, e=e; ey=a; qu=kw. . 


umbre—umstroke 
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* timbre (bre as bér) (1), s, [Umber (1), s.] 


tim’-bre (bre as bér) (2), s. [Fr., from the 
colour of the plumage. } 

Ornithology: 

1. Scopus ardetta, a Sonth African bird, 
called also the Hammer-head, and Brown 
Stork. The body is about the size of that of 
a@ crow, plumage umber-coloured, lighter be- 
neath; the male with a large crest on the 
back of the head. These birds prey upon frogs 
and small fish, and embellish their nests with 
anything bright and glittering they can 
pick up. 

2. (Pl.): The Scopine (q.v.). 


*iim~-brel, * um-brel-lo, s. [Umpret.a.] 


tim - brél’-la, s. [Ital. wmbella, umbrella, 
ombrella=a fan, a canopy, a little shade, 
dimin. of ombra (Lat. wmbra) = a shade. The 
true classical Latin form is wmbella, dimin, 
from wmbra. Florio has ‘‘Ombrella, a fan, a 
canopie, also a testern or cloth of state for a 
leiee also a kind of round fan or shadowing 
at they vse to ride with in summer in Italy; 
a little shade” (World of Words, 1598). ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1. A shade, a cover, a cloak. 
“ Made Religion an Umbrella to Impiety.”—Osborn : 
King James, p. 491, (1678.) 
2. A light frame covered with silk, cotton, 
alpaca, or other fabric, and held above the 
as a. protection against sun or rain. 
[ParasoL, SuN-SHADE.] The use of the uin- 
brella came to us from the East, where it has 
been in use from remote times, and where 
it is considered as a symbol of royalty or 
dignity. As a defence against rain it was 
not generally used in England till the middle 
of the eighteenth century. (See extract.) 


“ As appears by the Female Tattler of Dec. 12, 1709, 
the wmbrella. was only designed as a protection be- 
tween the door and the carriage. Jonas Hanway, 
who died in 1786, has the credit of contemning public 
opinion, and defying the coachmen and sedan-chair 

en, who deemed it their wonopoly to protect from 
rain."—Knight : Dict, Mechanics, 3. v. Umbrella. 


II. Technically: 


1, Zool. : The bell-shaped swimming organ 
of the Lucernarida, akin to the nectocalyx of 
the Meduside, but without a velum (q.v.). 


2. Zool. & Paleont. : Chinese Umbrella-shell ; 
@ genus of Pleurobranchide, with six recent 
species, from the Canaries, Mediterranean, 
India, China, and the Sandwich Islands. Shell 
small, depressed, and limpet-like, marked by 
concentric lines of growth; inner surface 
with a central coloured and striated disc, 
surrounded by a continuous irregular mus- 
cular impression. Animal with a very large 
foot, deeply notched in front, gill forming a 
series of plumes beneath the shell in front 
and on the right side. Fossil species four, 
from the Oolite onward of the United States, 
Sicily, and Asia. 


| King Coffee’s Umbrella: The state umbrella 
of the King of Ashantee, taken at Coomassie, 
Feb. 4, 1874, and deposited by her Majesty in 
South Kensington Museum, 


umbrella-bird, S. 
urnith. * Cephalopterus ornatus, from Peru. 
It is about the size of a crow, with deep black 
plumage; the head is adorned with a large 
spreading 
crest, which Z 
arises from a 
contractile 
skin, and ca- 
aaa of be- 
g erected 
at will; the 
shafts of the 
erest-fea- 
thers are 
white, and 
the plumes 
glossy blue, 
air-like, and 
curved out- 
wards at the 
tips. When the crest is laid back the shafts 
form a compact white mass, sloping up from 
the back of the head ; when it is erected the 
shafts radiate on all sides from the top of the 
head, reaching in front heyond and below the 
beak) which is thus completely concealed from 
view. A long cylindrical plume hangs down 
from the middle of the neck ; the feathers of 
the plume lap over each other like scales, and 
are bordered with metallic blue. Umbrella- 
_ birds associate in small flocks, and live almost 


UMBRELLA BIRD. 


entirely upon fruits. Their cry, which resem- 
bles the lowing of a cow, is most frequently 
heard just before sunrise and after sunset. 


umbrella-leaf, s. 

Bot. : Diphylleia cymosa, a plant belonging 
to the Nandinex, growing in Japan and the 
Southern States of North America. 


umpbrella-plant, 8. 
Bot. : Saxifraga peltata. (Treas. of Bot.) 


umbrella-shaped, a, 

Bot.: Resembling an expanded umbrella, 
4.€., hemispherical and convex, with rays or 
plaits proceeding from a common centre, as 
the stigma of Papaver. 


umbrella-tree, s. 

Botany: 

(1) Magnolia Umbrella_and M. tripetala. In 
the latter the leaves, which are from twelve 
to fifteen inches long, and five or six inches 
wide, narrowing to a point at each end, are 
placed at the end of the branches in a circu- 
lar manner, whence its English name. The 
flowers have ten, eleven, or twelve large ob- 
long white petals. 


(2) Thespesia populnea : [THESPESIA]. 


(3) Hibiscus guineensis ; a tree about twenty 
feet high, with purple flowers, growing in 
Guinea. 


(4) Pandanus odoratissimus. [PANDANUS.] 


*tim-brél’-la-léss, a. (Eng. wmbrella; -less.] 
Destitute of or without an umbrella. 
ke Pein oe ai ee unshaven, clay-piped, umbrella- 
less.” —Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1885, 
im-brél-la-wort, s. 
wort.) 
Bot.: Oxybaphus; called also Calymenia ; 
a genus of Nyctaginaceex. 


*um-brere, s. [UMBRIERE.] 


Um-bri-an, a. &s. [See def.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Umbria, 
its inhabitants, or language. 


“ THe] led to aS, his Umbrian powers.” 
Macaulay ; Horatius, xxxvil. 


B. As substantive : 
1. A native or inhabitant of Umbria, one 


of the ancient principal divisions of Central 
Italy. 


[Eng. wmbrella, and 


“The terror of the Umbrian.” 
Macaulay : Horatius, xxii. 
2. The language of the Umbrians, one of 
the oldest of the Latin dialects, 


§ Umbrian School of Painting: The Roman 
School of Painting. [RoMaN-ScHOOL.] 


um /-bri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. wmbr(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Phygostomous Fishes, 
with a single genus, Umbra (q.v.). Head and 
body covered with scales; no barbels or adi- 
pose fin; stomach siphonal ; no pyloric ap- 
pendages ; air-bladder simple. 


Um’-bri-él, s. [See def. 1.] 

1, Mythol.: A gnome or spirit of earth sup- 
plied by Spleen with a vial full of sorrow and 
tears. (Pope: Rape of the Lock, iv. 13.) 

2. Astron. : A satellite of Uranus, the second 
in point of distance from the planet. Its 
mean distance from the centre of the planet 
is 166,000 miles, its periodic time 4,144,181 
days. 


*iim’-bri-ére, s. [0. Fr. wmbriere, ombriere, 
from Lat. wnbra =a shade.] The visor of a 
helmet; a projection like the peak of a cap, 
to which a face-guard was sometimes attached, 
which moved freely upon the helmet, and 
could be lifted up like the beaver; the umbril. 

“ [She] only vented up her wmbriere, 
And so did let her goodly visage to appeare.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. i. 42. 

*tim-brif’-ér-otis, a. [Lat. wmbra=shade, 
and jero=to bear.) Casting, causing, or 
making a shade, 


*tm-brif’—ér-otis-ly, a. [Eng. wmbrifer- 
ous; -ly.] So as to make or cast a shade. 


*fim’-bril, s. [Umpriere.] The movable 
part of a helmet ; the umbriere, the visor. 


tim-bri’-na, s. [The modern Roman name of 
the fish.] 
Ichthyology : 
1. A genus of Scienide, with twenty species, 


from the Mediterranean and the Atlanti¢ 
and Indian Oceans, Snout convex, with pro- 
jecting upper jaw, short barbel under sym- 
physis of the mandible ; first dorsal fin with 
nine or ten flexible spines, anal with one or 
two. Umbrina cirrhosa, the wmbrine or ombre 
of the French, and the corvo of the Italians, 
was well known to the Romans by the name 
of wmbra. It is common in the Mediterra- 
nean, ranging to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
sometimes attains a length of three feet. 
2. Any individual of the genus. [1.] 


“The drumming of the wmbrinas in the European 
seas is said to be audible from a depth of twenty 
fathoms; and the fishermen of Rochelle assert that 
the males alone make the noise during the spawning 
time, and that it is possible, by imitating them, to 


take them without bait.”—Darwin: Descent of Man 
(ed. 2nd), p, 847. 


*tim’-brose, a. [Lat. umbrosus, from wmbra 
=shade.] Shady, umbrageous. 


*tm-bros’-i_ty, s. [Umprosr.] The quality 
of being umbrose; shadiness, umbrageous- 
ness. 


“Oily paper becometh more transparent, and admita 
the visible rays with much less wmbrosity."—Browne = 
Vulgar Errours, bk, ii., ch. i. 


*um-gong, s. [A.S. ym, ymb, wm=round, 
and gong=a going.] A going round, a cir- 
cuit, a compass. 


“Made we are reprefe to our neghbors; skorning 
and hething to alle that in our wmgong are.”— 
Wycliffe: Psalm lxxviii. 4. 


a’-mi-ak, @/-my-ak, s. [Oomzax.] 


aim’-laut (au as 6W), s. [Ger., from pref. 
um-, indicating alteration, and laut = sound.) 
Philol.: A kind of assimilation of sounds ; 
the change of the vowel in one syllable 
through the influence of one of the vowels 
a, i, u in the syllable immediately following. 
It is a common feature in several of the 
Teutonic tongues. In German wmlaut is seen 
in the frequent change of the vowels a, 0, u, 
to d, 6, %. In Anglo-Saxon it was also com- 
mon. The change caused by a is called 
a-umlaut, and so of the other vowels, 


*tim’-pir-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. wm- 
pire); -age.} The post or office of an umpire; 
the act of one who acts as umpire; the deci- 
sion of an umpire ; arbitrament. 


“St. Augustine’s umpirage and full determination 
bd whole question.”—Bp, Morton: Discovery, p. 144. 
1635, 


tum’- pire, *nom-pere, * nom - peyr, 
*noum-pere, *owm- pere, s. {Prop. 
numpire, from O. Fr. nompair = peerless, odd, 
from non (Lat. non) = not, and per=a peer, 
equal ; Lat. par = equal, "An wmpire is thus 
the odd (or third) man called in to decide 
between two disputants.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A person to whose sole 
decision a controversy or question between 
parties is referred; one agreed upon or ac- 
cepted as a judge, referee, or arbiter in case 
of conflict of opinions; a person chosen to 
see that the rules of any game (especially 
cricket) or contest are strictly and fairly 
earried out. 


“And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire, Conscience,” Milton: P. L., iii. 195. 


2. Law: A third person called in to decide 
a controversy or question submitted to arbi- 
tration when the arbitrators cannot agree. 


uam/-pire, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
* 1, To decide as umpire ; to settle, to arbi- 
wae (South ; Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 2.) 
2. To act as umpire in or for. 


“The various competitions were ee from the 
bows of a launch.”—Field, Aug. 18, 1887. 


B. Intrans.: To act or stand as umpire. 
um’-pire-ship, *um-pier-ship, s. [Eng. 
umpire, 8.3; -ship.] 
1. The office of an umpire, 
* 2, Arbitration, decision. 


“We refuse not the arbitrement and wmpiership of 
= peony, Ghoste."—Jewel: Defence of the Apologie, 


(Umpire, s.] 


a —quhile (qu as w), a. &s, (Umwnitz.] 


*tim‘stroke, s. [A.S. ym, ymb, um = around, 
round about.] The edge ofa a circle ; edge. 


“ Such towns as stand, as one may pare on tiptoes on 
the very wmstroke, or on any part of the utmost line 
of any map (unresolved in a manner to stay out or 
come in), are not to be presumed placed according 1 to 
exactness, but onl: Senta there or BpeERanOUtey: — 
Fuller: Pisgah Bight, pt. i, bk. i., ch. xiv. 
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; peat, j6wl; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ing, 
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umwhile—unaccountableness 


tim -while, adv. & a. 
whilom (q.v.). ] 


A. As adv.: Formerly, ci-devant, late ; at 
& former period ; whilom. 
“ Sir Isaac Newton, Knight, and wmwhile master of 
his majesty’s miut.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. iii. 
B. As adj.: Whilom, ci-devant, late, for- 
merly. (Scotch.) 
“The estate, which devolved ou this unhappy wo- 


man by a settlement of her umwhile huband.”— Scott : 
Waverley, ch. x. 


%in- (1), pref. [A.8. an- ; cogn. with Dut. on- ; 
Icel. u- or 6- (for un-); Dan. ut; Sw. o-; 
Goth. un-; Ger. un-; Wel. an-; Lat. in- ; Gr. 
av-, a- (an-, a-); Zend, ana-; Sanse. ‘un-; 
Pers. d, all prefixes denoting’ negation ; ef. 
Lat. ne- = not ; Gr. vy (né) 5 Goth. ni- = not ; 
Lith. ne-=no; Russ. ne-; Gael. neo-, nega- 
tive prefixes.] | A prefix denoting negation, 
used chiefly before adjectives, past participles 
passive, present participles used adjectively, 
and when so used meaning simply not: as, 
unfair, untrue, wntold, unforgiving, &c. From 
such words adverbs and nouns are formed: as, 
wnfairly, unfairness, wntruly, unforgivingly, 
wnforgivingness, &c. Un- is also prefixed to 
some houns to express the opposite or absence 
of what the noun expresses: as, untruth, wn- 
rest, undress, &c. Before many words of 
Latin origin wn-, in the sense of simple nega- 
tion, becomes in- (q.v.): as, wncomplete and 
tacomplete. Negation is also expressed by 
non- or dis-; as, non-elastic, disreputable, &c. 


fin- (2), pref. [A.S. wn-, only used as a prefix 
in verbs, as in wndén = to undo, wnbindan = 
to unbind, &c.; cogn. with Dut. ont-, as in 
ont-laden = to unload, from laden = to load ; 
Ger. ent-, as in ent-laden=to unload; O. H. 
Ger. ant-, as in ant-luhhan = to unlock ; Goth. 
and-, as in and-bindan =tounbind. It is the 
same prefix as that which appears as an- in 
Eng. answer, and as and- in A.S. andswarian ; 
and it is cognate with Gr. avr: (anti) = in op- 
position to.) 

1, A prefix used with verbs to imply the 
reversal of the meaning of the simple verb 
by a positive act not a simple negation of 
its meaning. Thus wnbind means a positive 
undoing and removal of the binding which 
the simple verb affirmed to be fixed. 

2. Prefixed to nouns it changes them into 
verbs, implying privation of the object ex- 
pressed by the noun or of the qualities con- 
noted by it: as, unman, wrsex=to deprive 
of the qualities of a man, sex, &c. In this 
gense sometimes called wn- privative. 

3. More rarely it is almost superfluous, or 
at most adds intensity to the meaning of 
the simple verb. Thus to loosen and to wn- 
loosen do not differ much in meaning, though 
perhaps unloosen is, to a slight extent, the 
more forcible word. 

4, It is found in a few verbs, chiefly obso- 
lete, with the force of retraction or revo- 
cation : as, unsay = to retract what has been 
said, unpredict = to retract or revoke a pre- 
diction, to wnlearn = to forget what has been 
learnt, &c. 

5. Some words with wn- prefixed are hardly 
used unless qualified by not: as, though we 
should not speak of an unstriking view, we 
should not hesitate to say the view was not 
unstriking. 

6. In the case of past participles there is 
an ambiguity in the pretix w-, which may be 
either un- (1) or un- (2), as in wnrolled, which 
may mean either not rolled, or unfolded after 
having been rolled up. 

{ The meanings of most of the past par- 
ticiples, adjectives, adverbs, &c., having un- 

refixed are so obvious that a large number of 

em are here omitted. 


un-hidebound, a. Not hidebound; not 
having the skin fitting closely, as is the case 
when animals are swoln and full: hence, 
hungry and with empty stomach. 
“Ravin. though plenteous, all too little seems 
To stuff this maw, t' this vast un-hidebownd corpse.” 
‘a Milton: P. L,, x. 601. 
U-na, s. [Lat., fem. sing. of unus = one; ap- 
plied, as a proper name, to the personification 
of Truth in the Fairy Queen.) 


Astron. ; [ASTEROID, 160}. 


“jin-a-based’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
abased.|) Not abased or humbled. 


“They easily ‘preserved ... the reverence of reli- 
ee ee — Gauden: “Tears of the Ohurch, 
p.2 


[A.8. hwilum = 


tin-a-bashed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
abashed.} Not abashed ; feeling no shame ; 
shaineless, 


‘* Karless on high, stood wnabash'd Defoe, 
Aud Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below.” 


Pope; Dunciad, ii. 147. 
fin-a-bat’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
abated.} Not abated; not diminished in 
magnitude, force, violence, or intensity ; un- 
diminished, 


“The conflicts between the patricians and plebeians 
continue with unabated force,"—Lewis: Cred. Karly 
Roman Hist., ch, xii. 


tin-a-bat’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
abating.) Not abating, not relaxing; not 
diminishing in magnitude, force, or intensity ; 
unabated. 

“The torrent thundered down the dell 
With wnabating haste.” 
Wordsworth: Waterfall & the Eglantine, 

* Gn-a-bil’-ity, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ability.) The absence of ability; want of 
ability ; inability. 


“What can be imputed but their sloth or un- 
ability §"—Milton : Areopagitica, 


tin-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. able 
(q.v.).] 
1. Not able; not having sufficient power or 
ability ; not equal to any task ; incapable. 


“ Lest to the queen the swain with transport fly, 
Unable to contain th’ unruly joy.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvi. 481. 


* 2. Weak, helpless, impotent, useless. 


“ Sapless age and weak unable limbs 
Should bring thy patbensel to his drooping chair.” 


esp.: 1 Henry VI, iv. 5 
* in-a/-bled (le as el), a. (Eng. unable) ; 
-ed.] Disabled, incapacitated. 


* iin -a’- ble -néss, s. [Eng. unable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unable; inability. 


“Considerynge the unablenesse of Hilderich the 
kynge."—Fabyan : Chronycle (an. 1899). 


*tin-a’-ble-té, s. [Eng. unable; -ty.] In- 
ability. 

“*Tf for the aces of the preest, or for other 
unablete, he that is repentaunt wole go to another 
precey kunning in this ghostly office, he shal not do 

his withouten licence axid.’ Ecclesia Regimen, 
yee, as it seems, before 1895."— Wycliffe: Hd. Pref., 
p. 2 

* tin-a-bol’-ish-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. abolishable.] Not able to be abolished ; 
not capable of being abolished, annulled, or 
destroyed. 


“That law proved to be moral, and unabolishable 
ie many reasons annext thereto.’ ’— Milton: Doct. & 
Dis. of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. i. 


iin-a-bol’-ished, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
abolished.] Not abolished; not repealed or 
annulled ; remaining in force. 


“The number of needless laws wnabolished, doth 
weaken the force of them that are necessary.”—Hooker ¢ 
Eccles. Polity, bk., viii. 


tin-a-bridged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
abridged.) Not gindsed: not curtailed ; not 
shortened. 
“‘ With verdure pure, unbroken, unabridg'd.” 
Mason: English Garden, bk. 1, 
* tin-ab-sdlv-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. absolvable.} Not capable of being ab- 
solved ; not admitting of absolution. 


*tn-ab-solved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
absolved.} Not absolved; not solved; un- 
solved. 


“ So that doubt remaineth not unabsolved.”—Strype ° 
Eccles. Mem. ; Henry VIII. (an. 1521). 


*iin-ab-surd’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
absurd.) Not abel? not opposed to reason 
or common sense. 

“ What less than infinite makes unabsurd 
Passions, which all on earth but more inflames?” 
Young ; Night Thoughts, vii. 514. 

* in-a-biin’-dant, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
abundant.) Not abundant ; rare; not plenti- 
ful. 


un-ac-cént’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
accented.) Not accented ; not having an accent 
upon it ; having no accent. 


“It being enongiy eh make a syllable Po, it it be 
accented; and short if it be unaccented,.”—Harris: 
Philolog. Inquiries. 


tin-Ac-¢épt'-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. acceptable.) Not acceptable; not wel- 
come ; not pleasing. 
“ By force impossible, by leave obtained 
Unacceptable.” Milton: P, L., ii, 951. 


* iin -ac-¢cépt'-a-ble-néss, s. [Pref. un- 


(1), and Eng. acceptableness.| The quality or 
state of being unacceptable or unwelcomes 
unacceptability. 


“This alteration arises from the wnacceptableness 
of the subject I am upon.''—Collier: On Pride. 


*tin-ac-¢éss'-i-ble, % (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. accessible.] Not accessible; inaccessible, 


“Tt shall be found unaccessidble ‘an any enemie,”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 661, 


* iin-ac-céss'-i-ble-néss, s. [Pref. un-(1), 
and Eng. accessibleness.] The quality or state 
of being inaccessible ; inaccessibleness. 


o Una orcetibloness to them.”—Hale: Orig. of Man- 
kind, p. Ui 


* PONE IE 8 SR a. 
(1), and Eng. accommodated. } 
1, Not accommodated ; not fitted or adapted. 
2. Not furnished or supplied with necessary 
conveniences or appliances. 


“Unaccommodated man is no more than such @ 
or, hese forked animal as thou art.”—Shakesp.s 
ar, 4. 


iin-ac-cém’-md-dat-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. accommodating.] Not accommodat- 
ing ; not disposed to make the compromises 
and concessions which courtesy demands ; 
uncompliant, unobliging. 


“His haughty and unaccommodating temper had 
given so much disgust that he had been forced to 
retire.’—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. iv. 


iin-ac-com’-pan-ied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. accompanied. } 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Not accompanied; unattended; not with 
persons in attendance on one ; alone. 


“As I was single and unacoompanted, I was not 
permitted to enter the temple."'—Tatler, No. 120. 


2. Not attended, accompanied, or followed, 
as with a certain result or consequence. 


“Many marks of favour which were unaccompanied 
Sy, soya ndication of displeasure."—Macaulay : Hist, 
g., ch. Xv. 


II. Music: Performed or written without 
an accompaniment or subordinate instru- 
mental parts. 


tin-ac-com -plished, a. 
Eng. accomplished.) 
1. Not accomplished ; not finished ; incom- 
plete. 


“The god! is, dismayed at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durst their unaccomplished crime pursue. 
Dryden: Homer ; lliadi, 


* 2. Not furnished or not completely fur- 
nished with accomplishments, 


*tin-ac-cdm’-plish-mént, s. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. accomplishment.] The quality or 
state of being unaccomplished; failure in 
accomplishing. 

“Custom bein ng but a meer face, as echo is a meer 
n Milton + 


Voice, rests not her unaccomplishment.” — 
To the Parliament of England. 


*tin-ac-cord’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. accorded.) Not accorded; not granted 
or agreed on; not brought to harmony or 
concord. 


“Leaving those parcels unaccorded which are meet 
to be et and confined to the schools."—&p, Hall: 
Peacemaker, § 5. 


tin-ac-céunt-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. accountability. } 

1. The quality or state of being irre- 
sponsible for one’s actions, owing to extreme 
youth, the overthrow of reason, idiocy, &c. 

*92. That which is unaccountable or in- 
capable of being explained. (Mad. D’ Arblay: 
Diary, iii, 252.) 


tin-ac-céunt’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. accountable.) 

1. Not accountable; not 
powers so as to render it just 
account for deeds done; not subject to 
account or control ; not responsible. 

2. Not to be aecounted for by reason, most 
commonly applied to conduct not easily traced 
to ordinary human motives ; not explicable ; 
not reducible to rule ; inexplicable ; hence, 
strange. 

“e it n 
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‘An apprehension of their unaccountable numbers." 
—Wollaston: Religion of Nature, § 5. 


tn-ac-count-a- ble_néss, ». 
countable ; -ness.] 


(Pref. wn- 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


ossessed of 
call one to 


[Eng. unac- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, © = 6; ey =a; qu= kw, 


1, The quality or state of being unaccount- 
able; irresponsibility. 

2, The quality or state of being unable to 
be accounted for ; inexplicability. 


tin-ac-count-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unaccount- 
ab(le) ; -ly.) Not in a way to be accounted 
for ; inexplicably, strangely. 


“Not with intent to imply that God ever acteth un- 
accountably, or without highest reason.”—Barrow : 
Sermons, vol, iii, ser. 23, 


tin-&c-créd’-it-€d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. accredited.] Not credited; not furnished 
with satisfactory credentials, and conse- 
quently not received ; not authorised. 


*tin-Ac’-cu-rate, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
accurate.} Not accurate; inaccurate, incor- 
rect, inexact. 


“The latter [Origen] has indeed, in an unaccurate 
work, or perhaps corrupted, mentioned the distinc- 
tion.”—Waterland; Works, iii, 178, 


*jin-Ac’-cu-rate-néss, s. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. accurateness.] The quality or state 
of being inaccurate ; the absence of accuracy ; 
inaccuracy, incorrectness. 


“Thereare unaccwratenesses in the measuringof celd 
by weather-glasses,”—Aoyle - Works, ii. 491. 


*iin-ac-cursed’, * iin-ac-curst’, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. accursed, accurst.] Not 
accursed; not having a curse denounced 
against one; uncursed, 


** Creeds by chartered priesthoods wnaccurst.” 
Campbell : On the Departure of Emigrants. 


tin-ac-ciis’-tomed, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. accustomed. ] 

1. Not accustomed ; not used; not habitu- 
ated or fainiliarised. 

“ So wnaccustom'd to the yoke,” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xii. 

2. Not according to custom; unusual, 

strange, extraordinary. 


‘* Abashed at the straunge and wnaccustomed sight 
thereof, they sent ambassadors to Cesar for peace,”— 
Goldinge : Cesar, fol. 63, 


iin-a-chieved’, * un-at-chieved, «. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. achieved.] Not achieved, 
not accomplished, 


“The combate remained unatchieved and unper- 
fect."—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 651, 


*tin-ach’-ing, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
aching.] Not aching; not giving pain ; pain- 
less. 

“Shew them the wnaching scars, which I should hide.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ii. 2. 

iin-Ac-kndwl’-édged (k silent), a. 
un- (1), and Eng. acknowledged. ] 

1. Not acknowledged ; not recognised. 


“The fear of what was to come from an unknown, 
at least, an unacknowledged successor to the crown, 
clouded much of that prosperity.”—Clarendon : Civil 
Wars, i, 75. 

2. Not acknowledged, owned, or confessed 
as asin, fault, or failing. 


* tin -&c- knowl’ -édg-ing (é silent), a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. acknowledging.] Un- 
thankful, ungrateful. 


** You are almost as unacknowledging as your sister,” 
—Mrs, Lennox: Female Quixote, bk. iii, ch, vii. 


*tin-ac-quaint’-ange,s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. acquaintance.| The want or absence of 
acquaintance or familiarity [with] ; used either 
of an individual or of science, literature, the 
facts of a case, &c. 


“Your unacquaintance with the original has not 
roved more fatal to me than the imperfect concep- 
ons of my translators.” — Pope: To Racine the 
Younger (1742). 


tin-ac-quaint’-éd, a. 
Eng. acquainted. ] 
1. Not acquainted; not possessed of ac- 
quaintance with; not familiarised; unac- 
customed. 


“ They are so unacquainted with man.” 
Cowper; Alexander Selkirk. 


*2. Unusual, unaccustomed, strange, extra- 
ordinary. (Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 29.) 


*fin-ac-quaint’-éd-néss, s. 
quainted ; -ness.] 
familiarity with. 

“The saints’ wnacguaintedness with what is done 
here below.”—South - Sermons, vol, xi., ser. 9. 

* Win-ac-quir’-a-ble-néss, s. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. acquirableness.) Impossibility to be 

acquired. 


“ As to the wnacquirableness of virtue.”—Tucker + 
Light of Nature, ch. xviii. 


(Pref. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


[Eng. wnac- 
Want of acquaintance or 
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unaccountably—unaffilicted 


tin-ac-quired’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
acquired.) Not acquired, not gained. 


“ The work of God is left imperfect, and our persons 
ungracious, and our ends unacquired.”—Bp, Taylor, 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 12. 


*tn-dct’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
actable.] Not capable of being acted ; untit 
for representation. 


tin-Act’-€d, a, [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. acted.] 
Not acted ; not executed or carried into exe- 


cution. (Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 527.) 
*iin-ac’-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
active. } 


1. Not active ; inactive ; incapable of action. 


‘A being utterly unactive.”—Wollaston: Religion 
of Nature, § 4. 


2, Idle ; not with any employment. 
“ While other animals wnactive range.” 
Milton; P. L., iv. 621. 
3. Not exercised ; not put into action. 


‘ Achilles with unactive fury glows.” 
Pope; Homer; Iliad xi. 698. 


4. Not active or energetic in business ; 
slothful. 


‘‘ Unactive and jealous princes,’—Burke: Abridg. 
Eng. Hist., bk. i., ch, iii. 


5. Having no efficacy. 


‘In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive else, their vigour find.” 


Milton; P. L., viii. 97. 
*tin-Ac’-tive, v.t. [Unactive, a.] To ren- 
der inactive ; to incapacitate for action. 


“The fatness of their soil so stuck by their sides, it 
umactived them for foreign adventures,” — Fuller: 
Pisgah Sight, bk. ii., § 10. 


*iin-ac-tive-néss, s. [Eng. wnactive ; -ness.] 
The absence or want of activity ; inactivity. 


“Teaching peace and unuctiveness.’—Bp. Taylor: 
Rule of Conscience, bk, i., ch. iv. 


tin-Ac’-tu-at-éd, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
actuated.) Not actuated ; not acted upon. 


“The peripatetick matter is a pure unactuated 
ower; and this conceited vacuum a mere recepti- 
ility.”—Glanvill ; Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xvi. 


* tin-ad-di’-tioned, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
addition ; -ed.]) Without a title; not titled ; 
not being mentioned with an addition or title. 
(Fuller : Worthies, i. 465.) 


* tin-ad/-jéc-tived, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
adjective, and suff. -ed.] Not qualified by an 
adjective. 


“The noun adjective always signifies all that the 
unadjectived noun signifies,’—Tooke; Diversions of 
Purley, ch. vii. 


tin-ad-jist’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
adjusted.| Not adjusted; not settled; not 
regulated, 


“We find the following points unadiusted.”—Burke : 
On the Nabob of Arcot's Debts, App. 7. 


tin-ad-mired’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
admired.) Not admired; not regarded with 
admiration, affection, or respect. 


‘The story [Virgil] was entertaining, but the dic- 
tion and the sentiment, the delicacy and dignity, 
passed unadmired.”—Knox ; Liberal Education, § 21. 


tin-ad-mit’-téd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
admitted.| Not admitted. 


tin-ad-m6n ished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. admonished.| Not admonished; not 
cautioned or warned beforehand, 
“ Lest wilfully transgressing he pretend 
Surprisal, unadmonish'd, unforwarn'd,” 
Milton: P. L., V. 245, 
*iin-a-dopt’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. adoptable.) Notcapable of being adopted 
or used. 
“Bad prayers found inappropriate, unadoptable, 
were generally forgotten.”—Carlyle: Past & Present, 
bk. ii., ch. xvii. 
tin-a-dored’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
adored.) Not adored ; not worshipped. 


“ Nor was his name unheard or unadored 
In ancient Greece,” Hilton: P. L., i. 788, 


tin-a-dorned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
adorned.) Not adorned; not decorated ; with- 
out decoration. 
“ Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned.” 
Milton; P, L., vii. 814. 
§ The aphorism that ‘‘ Beauty when un- 
adorned is adorned the most,” is an adapta- 
tion from Thomson : 
“ Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 
jon: Autumn, 204—6, 
tin- a-diil’-tér-ate, tin-a-dil-tér- 
at-ed, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. adulterate, 
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-ed.) Not adulterated ; genuine, pure, unso. 
phisticated. 
‘Thine unadulterate manners are less soft 
And plausible than social life requires.” 
Cowper: Task, v. 466. 

*iin-a-dil-tér-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. un. 

adulterate ; -ly.] In an unadulterated manner; 

genuinely, purely. 


“TInductions fresh and unadulterately drawn from 
those observations.”"—Gilberte: To Usher. (1638.) 


“Un ad“van'-taged (aged as Iigd), a. 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. advantaged.) Not 
favoured or profited. 

“T have not met with a more noble family, mea- 
suring on the level of flat and wnadvantaged anti- 
quity.”"—Fuller : Worthies ; Staffordshire, 

*tin-ad-vén’-tu-rois, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and. Eng. adventurous.] Not adventurous}; 
not with constitutional tendencies towards 
perilous enterprises ; not bold or venturesome. 


“Trresolute, unhardy, unadventurous.” 
Milton: P. R., iii. 248, 


tin-ad-vis-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. advisable.] Not advisable; not to be 
recommended ; inadvisable; not expedient 
or prudent, 

“Extreme rigour would have been unadvisable in 
the beginning of a new reign.”—Lowth; Life of Wyk- 
ham, § 5. 

*tin-ad-vised’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
advised.] 

1. Not advised ; not having received advice, 

2. Not prudent ; not discreet ; ill-advised. 
“ Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son,” 
Shakesp, : King John, ii. 1. 
3. Not such as any one who had taken good 
advice would have carried out ; ill-advised. 


“ Now, in this place Christian had double sorrow, 
because it was through his unadvised haste that they 
were brought into this distress."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt, i. 


* iin-ad-vis'-éd-ly, * un-ad-vis-ed-lie, 
adv. [Eng. unadvised; -ly.] Imprudently, 
rashly ; without due consideration; indis, 
creetly. 


“A strange kind of speech unto Christian ears ; and 
such as, I hope, they themselves do ackuowledge wm 
advisedly uttered.’"—Hooker, 


* tim-ad-vis'-éd-néss, * un-ad-vis-ed- 
nes, s. [Eng, wnadvised ; -ness.] The act or 
state of acting unadvisedly ; imprudence, rash- 
ness, 


“The judge of the expedience or unadvisedness of 
them.”—Soyle: Works, ii. 418, 


* Gn-af’-fa-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
affable.] Not affable; not free or open to 
converse; not sociable; reserved, distant, 
rigorous, harsh. 

“ Law, stern and unaffable.” 
Daniel: To Sir T, Egerton, 

*tin-af-féared’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
affeared.] Not scared or frightened; un- 
daunted. 

“ Plies his hand undaunted, unaffear'd.” 
Daniel ; Civil Wars, iii. 
tin-af-féct’-Ed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
affected. } 

1. Not influenced, not altered; not moved : 
as, The thermometer was unaffected. 

2. Not influenced ; not inspired with emo- 
tion ; unmoved. 

3. Not showing or marked by affectation ; 
not artificial; plain, real. 

4, Not the result of affectation; not pre- 
tended; real, genuine, sincere; not hypo- 
critical. 

“ Unconscious of her power, and turning quick 

With unaffected blushes, from his gaze,’ 
Thomson: Autumn, 228, 

+ tin-af-féct’-Ed-ly, adv. (Eng. unaffected ; 
-ly.} Not in an affected manner; without 
pretence or affectation. 


“‘Truth requires no more than to be fairly, openly 
and unaffectedly exhibited,”—Anox ; Essays, No, 23, 


* in-af-féct’-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. unaffected 
-ness.} The quality or state of being unaf- 
fected ; freedom from pretence or affectation. 


tin-af-féc’-tion-ate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. affectionate.] Not affecticnate ; without 
affection or tenderness. 
“ A helpless, wnaffectionate, and sullen mass,”—Mél- 
ton; Tetrachordon. 
* in-af-flict/-€d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
afficted.] Not afflicted ; free from trouble, 


“ Long unafflicted, undismay'd, 
In Safes path secure cf stray’d.” 


Cowper : Olney Hymns, xxxvi. 


"DELL, HEF; PONE, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gom; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =f 
_ -@lan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bgl, del. 
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unaffrighted—unanimating 


*fin-af-fright’-éd (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- 
1), and Hug. affrighted.] Not affrighted ; not 
ightened ; not atfected with fright. 
“ Sit still, and unaffrighted, reverend fathers,” 

Ben Jonson: Sejanus, Vv. 10, 

*tin-a-filed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
* ajile (q.v.).] Not defiled. 
“* His herte which is unajiled,” Gower : 0, A., i. 


* fin-a-fraid’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
afraid.) Not afraid ; without fear. 


“ A happy place; where free, and wnufraid, 
Amid the flowering brakes each coyer creature 
stray’d,” Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 28. 


*iin-ag-grés'-sive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. aggressive.] Not aggressive. 

“And if the foreign policy of the Romans had been 
moderate, equitable, and unaggressine, the Senate and 
ea might have ratified the treaty.’—Lewis ; Cred. 

arly Roman Hist, (ed. 1855), ii. 453. 


tin-a-grée’-a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. agrecable.} 

j. Not agreeable or pleasing ; disagreeable, 
unpleasant. 


“A man... not unagreeadle to any of both the 
parts."—Strype: Eccles, Mem. ; Edward VI. (an. 1547), 


* 2. Not suited or consistent ; unsuitable. 
“ Please you, gentlemen, 
The time is unagreeable to this business.” 

hakesp.: Timon of Athens, ti, 2 
*in-a-greé’-a-ble-néss, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. agreeableness.] The quality or state 
of being unagreeable or disagreeable; dis- 

agreeableness, unsuitableness, inconsistency. 


“A doctrine whose unagreeableness to the gospel 
economy rendered it suspicious,"—Decay of Piety. 


*iin-a-greé’-a-bly, * un-a-gre-a-blye, 


adv. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. agreeably.) Not 
agreeably, disagreeably, unsuitably, incon- 
sistently. 


“ Which thyng hath bene hytherto in all Englysh 
Chronicles, doubtfullie, »snagreablye, yea, and vutrulie 
treated."—Bale; English Votaries, pt. i. (Pref.) 


* tin-aid’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. aid, 
and suff. -able.) Not capable of being aided. 


“ That labouring heart can never ransom nature 
From her unaidabdle estate.” 
+ Al's Well, ii. 1, 


tin-aid’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. aided.) 
Not aided ; not assisted ; not helped ; without 
aid or help; unassisted. 
* At one blow, 


Unaided, could have finish'd thee, and 'whelm’d 
Thy legions under darkness.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 141. 
tin-ail’-ing, «. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. ail- 
ing.) Not ailing; not under the influence of 
any ailment ; free from disease, 


*iin-aim’-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
aiming.] 

1. Not aiming at anything in particular; 
without any particular aim, object, or 
purpose. 

“Your charming daughter, who like love, born blind, 

Unaiming hits, with surest archery.” 

Dryden: King Arthur, i. 1. 

2. Not aimed or directed at anything in 


particular. 


“ The noisy culverin, o’ercharged, lets fly, 
Ang bursts, unaiming, in the rended sky.” 
Granville. 


*tin-aired’, * un-ayred, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. aired.) Not exposed to the air. 


“To all unayred gentlemen will betray you.” 
Beaum, & Flet,: Queen of Corinth, ii. 4. 


A 
U-na-kal-kay, s. (UNUKALKAY.] 
*tin-ak’-ing, a. [Unacuina.] 


tin-a-larmed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
alarmed.) Not alarmed, not frightened, not 
disturbed with fear. 
“T passed them, unalarmed.” 
Wordsworth. The Recluse, 
tin-a-larm’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
alarming.) Not alarming; not causing or 
tending to cause alarm. 


“ Breaking the matter by unalarming degrees,”— 
I. Brooke; Foot of Quality, i. 331. ce 


iin-a’-li-en-a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. alienable.] Not alienable; incapable of 
being alienated ; inalienable. 


“ Any negro slave who had laid claim to that un- 
alienuble right.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


tin-a/-li-en-a-bly, adv. (Eng. wnalienab(le) ; 


-ly.) Ina way to prevent the possibility of 
alienation; in a manner that admits of no 


alienation. 
“Heaven's duration 
Unalienadly seal'd to this frail frame.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, iv. 


*w/-nal-ist, s. [From Lat. wnus=one, in 
imitation of pluralist.} 

Eeeles.: A holder of only one benefice, as 
opposed to a pluralist. 


“T do deny that in general pluralists have greater 
merit than unulists."—AKnox: Spirit of Despotism, § 33. 


*fin-al-layed’,a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
allayed.] 
1. Unalloyed; not mixed with alloy, as a 
metal ; pure. 


“All the good dispositions, with which our first 
parents were framed, wnaliayed with the bad ones, 
which they have transmitted to us."—Secker. Ser- 
mona, Vol. ii, ser, 28. 


2. Not diminished in intensity ; not quieted, 
as a storm or man’s agitated feelings, 


t tn-al-le’-vi-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. alleviated.] Not alleviated; not miti- 
gated. 


“ Unalleviated by a prospect of recompense after 
death,”"—Secker ; Sermons, vol. v., ser. 8. 


* jin-al-li’-a-ble, a. ([Pref, uwn- (1); Eng. 
ally, and suff. -able] Not able to be allied or 
connected in amity. 

“We look upon you as under an irreversible out- 
lawry from our constitution—as perpetual and un- 
alliable_ aliens.” — Burke; Letter to Sir Henry 
Langrishe, 

tin-al-lied’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, allied.] 

1, Not allied; having no ally or relation. 

“ His wretchedness, and his resistance, 
And his sad wnallied existence.” 
Byron; Prometheus, 
2. Having no alliance or connection; not 
related or connected. 


“A gravity unallied to dullness, a dignity uncon- 
rectes with opulence,"—Knox. Liberal Hducation. 
Jonc. 


tin-al-l6w’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. allowable.} Not allowable; that cannot 
be allowed, 


“ But to affect, or even it, beyond what such 
Teasons require, either friendships or familiarities 
with habitual transgressors of the laws of God, is on 


many accounts unallowable.”—Secker ; Sermons, vol. 
i, ser. 28, 


tin-al-loyed’, a. [Pref. wn-[(1), and Eng. 
alloyed.) Not alloyed; used : 
(1) Of metals. 
(2) Of pleasure, thought, &c, 
“ Mines of wnalloy'd and stainless thought.” 
Byron: To Genevra, 
*tin-al-tér-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. wnalter- 
able; -ity.] Unalterableness, unchangeable- 
ness. 


tin-al'’-tér-g-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
alterable.} Not alterable; not able to be 
changed ; not susceptible of change; un- 
changeable, inflexible. 
“ These empty accents mingled with the wind, 
Nor mov'd great Jove’s unalterable mind.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xii. 198, 
tin-al’-tér-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. unalter- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unalterable ; unchangeableness, inflexibility. 


“The unalterableness of the corpuscles which con- 
stitute and compose those bodies.”— Woodward, 


tin-al’-tér-a-bly, adv. (Eng. wnalterab(le) ; 
-ly.] In an unalterable manner; unchange- 
ably, immutably. 


“His resolution, he told his friend, was wnalterably 
fixed."—AMacaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


jin-al'-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
altered.) Notaltered, not changed, unchanged. 


“Some of the leading Whigs consented to let the 
Test Act remain for the present wnaltered.”—Mac- 
aulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xi, 


*jin-a-mazed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
amazed.) Not amazed; not astonished. 
“ Not unamaz'd, she thus in answer spake.” 


Milton: P. L., ix, 552. 
tn-4m-big’-u-oits, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. ambiguous. ] 


Not ambiguous ; plain, 
clear ; not of doubtful meaning. 
“The ions are competent guides, and the more 
violent they are, the more aharnbiguons their direc. 
tions."—Knox : Essay No, 22. 


Un-im-bi'-tious, a. 

Eng. ambitious.) 

1. Not ambitious ; not covetous of power; 
free from feelings of ambition. 

“ Tillotson stood aghast; for his nature was quiet 

and unambitious,"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Not splendid; humble, cheap, unpre- 

tending. 
“Whilst, alas! my timorous muse 


Unambitious tracts pursues.” — 
Cowley; Praise of Pindar. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


¢tin-am-bi’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. unambt 
tious ; -ly.} In au ambitious mauner; with 
out ambition or show. 

*tin-a-ménd’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. amendable.| Not amendable; incapable 
of being amended. 


“ He is the same map ; 80 is every one here that you 
ashe mankind is wnamendable.”—Pope: To Swift, 
ict, 9, 1719, 


+ tim-a-ménd'-éd, * un-a-mend-id, 
a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. amended.) Not 
amended, not improved, 


“So wryte I vnto you nowe beyng absent... also 
to all such, as are offenders, yf 1 fynde them un- 
amended.”"—Udal; 2 Corin. xiii. 


un-A-mér’-i-can, s. Not American; con- 
trary to the characteristics peculiar to the 
United States of America. 

* fin-a-mi-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. amiability.} The quality or state of 
being unamiable ; repulsiveness. 


“Dickens has favoured us with numerous personi- 
fications of cast-iron unumiability, such as Mr, Murd- 
stone.’—Academy, Oct, 22, 1870, 


iin-a/-mi-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
amiable.] Not amiable or lovable ; not 
adapted to conciliate or gain affection; re- 
pelling love or kind advances ; repulsive, 

“ Poor labouring men, deeply imbued with this wn- 
amiable divinity.”— Macaulay » Hist. Hng., ch. iv. 
tin-a’-mi-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unamiad(le) ; 

-ly.] Not amiably ; repulsively, unpleasantly. 


“Their national antipathies were, indeed, in that 
age, unreasonably and wunamiably stroug.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist, Hng., ch. ix. 


tin-a-miused’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
amused,| “Not amused, not entertained ; not 
occupied or taken up with amusement. 
They fly to various scenes of public resort, in the 
mused, — K: > Christi 


midst of amusements, wna noz ¢ Christian 
Philosophy. 
* {in-a-mii'-sive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


amusive.| Not amusive; not exciting or fur- 
nishing amusement. 


“T have passed a very dull and unamusive winter.” 
—Shenstone : Letters, let. 83. 


* in-an-a-log’-ic-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. analogical.) Not analogical; not agree- 
ably to analogy. 


‘Shine is a [substantive] though not unanalogical, 
yet coset little used.”—Johnson, in v. Shine, 


tin-an-a-_lys’-a-ble, in-an-a-lyz’-a-ble, 
a, (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. analysable.] In- 
capable of being analyzed. 


tin-an’-a-lyzed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

analyzed.) Not analyzed; not resolved into 
simple parts. 

“Some large crystals of refined and wnanalysed 


nitre appeared to have each of them six flat sides.”— 
Boyle. 


*in-an'-chor, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
anchor.] To loose from anchor. 

“Free elbow-room for unanchoring her boat.”— 
De Quincey : Spanish Nun, § 5. 

* jin-a-néaled’, * in-a-néled’, a. (Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. anealed.] Not having re- 
ceived extreme unction. 

“ Unanel'd he passed away.” 
Byron: Corinth, xxvii. 

*iim-Aan’-gu-lar, a. (Pref. -un (1), and Eng. 
angular.) Not angular; destitute of angles ; 
having no angles. 

“ Soft, smooth, and unangular bodies.”—Burke > On 
the Sublime, § 24. 

* tin-in’-i-mal-ized, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. animalized.) Not animalized ; not formed 
into animal matter, 


*y-nan’-i-mate, a. [Lat. unanimus = 
unanimous (q.v.).] Unanimous ; of one mind, 


* fin-an-i-mat-éd, a. ([Pref, wn- (1), and 
Eng. animated.) 
1. Not animated ; destitute of vitality ; not 
possessed of life ; lifeless, 


“Be what ye seein, unanimated clay |” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad vii. 115. 


2. Dull; wanting vivacity ; spiritless, 


* y-nan’-i-mate-ly, adv. [Eng. wnanimate ; 
-ly.) Unanimously. 
“‘To the water foules unanimately they recourse.”— 
Nashe : Lenten Stuffe. 
* fin-an’-i-mat-ing, a. 
Eng. animating.) 
ing; dull. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », © = 6; ey=&; qu=kw. 
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i-na-nim-i-ty, *u-na-nim-i-tee, s. 
[Fr. unanimite, from Lat. wnanimitatem, accus. 
of uwnanimitas, from unanimus = unanimous 
(a.v.).] The state of being unanimous or of 
one mind ; agreement of a nuinber of persons 
in opinion or determination. 

“ An honest Perey of men acting with unanimity, 


are of quduitely eater consequence than the same 
ate aiming ai 6 same end by different views,”"— 
Addison. 


u-nan’-i-moiis, a. (Lat. wnanimus, from 
unus = one, and animus = mind.] 
1, Being of one mind ; agreeing in principle 
or opinion. 


“The Irish, with Tyrconnel at their head, were 
unanimous against retreating.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xiv. 


2, Formed by unanimity or general consent. 

“Such was the alimost unanimous opinion of the 
public,"—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, xix. 

u-nan’-i-moiis-ly, adv. (Eng. unanimous ; 
-ly.}) In a unanimous manner; with one 
mind or voice ; with entire agreement. 

“ By the English exiles he was joyfully welcomed, 
and unanimously acknowledged as their head.”—d/ac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

*u-nan’-i-moiis-néss, s. [Eng. unanimous ; 
-ness.) 
1, The quality or state of being unanimous 
or of one mind; unanimity. 
2. The quality of being formed or done 
unanimously. 


un-an-néaled’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
annealed,] 

Of Glass, Iron, &¢e.; Not annealed; not 
having undergone the process of being first 
heated and then cooled very slowly. 

“ Colours produced by compressed or by unannealed 

glass."—Ganot : Physics (ed. 3rd), p. 543. 
*in-an-noéyed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
annoyed. ) 

1, Not annoyed, 

2. Unhurt, uninjured, unmolested. 

“ The double guard preserved him unannoyed,’ 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad xiv. 
Win-a-noint-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
anointed.) 
1, Not anointed. 
2. Not having received extreme unction. 
“Unhousel’d, wnanointed, unanel’d.” 
Shakesp.- Hamlet, i, 5, 
tin-an-swér-a-bil-i-ty (w silent), s. [Eng. 
unanswerable; -ity.]) The quality or state of 
being unanswerable ; unanswerableness. 
‘The precision and unansweradility with which 
they were given.”—Z. A. Poe: Marginatia, cii. 
tin-an’-swér-a-ble (w Bug), a, [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. answerable.) Not answerable ; 
not capable of being satisfactorily answered 
or refuted. 


“ Reasoning which was in truth as unanswerable as 
that of Euclid.”— Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xy. 


tin-an’-swér-a-ble-néss (w silent), s. 
[Eng. unanswerable; -ness.) The quality or 
state of being unanswerable. 


“ How can we but hate this unkind and unjust wn- 
answerableness3"'—Bp. Hull; Sermon on Eph. iv. 30. 


tin-an’-swér-a-blY (w silent), adv. [Eng. un- 
answerab(le) ; -ly.) In a manner notadmitting 
of answer or refutation. 

“Whence the unlawfulness of resisting is wnan- 
swerably concluded.”—Sp. Taylor: Lule of Conscience, 
bk. iii, ch. iii, 

Yin-an’-swered, * un-aun-swered (w 
silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. answered. ] 
1. Not answered ; not opposed or met by a 


reply, 
“This pause between 
Unanswered lest thou boast.” Afilion: P, L., vi. 163, 


2. Not refuted. 


“ After the unanswered charge of Junius Brutus.”"— 
Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (ed, 1855), ii. 102, 


*3. Not suitably returned, repaid, or re- 
quited. 
“ T must die obliged 


To your unanswered bounty.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Queen of Corinth, 1. 8, 


*tin-ain-tig’-I-_pat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. anticipated.) Not anticipated or ex- 
pected ; unexpected. 

“He was boasting of his new and unanticipated 
objection.”— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk.v, (App.) 

*iin-An’-xiolis (« as sh), a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. anxious.] Not anxious ; free from 
anxiety. 

: ~ full aoe we, sometimes, nobly rest, 
Young: Night Thoughts, 1. 


unanimity—unaptness 


* iin-An’-xioiis-ly (x as sh), adv. 
unancious ; -ly.) ithout anxiety. 

“ We can safely and unanzxiously commit to the 
untiring zeal of our devoted clergy the task of nerv- 
ing you to the discharge of your penitential duties.” 
—Curd, Wiseman: Lenten Pastoral, 1861. 


*jin-a-poc’-ry-phal, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. «apocryphal.] Not apocryphal; true, 
genuine, 

“And yet God in that pocryphal vision, said 
without pecention rises Peters kill maa eat.” —Afilton 2 
Areopagitica. 

* iin-ap-ds-tol'-ic, * in-Ap-6s-t6l-ic-al, 
a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. apostolic, apostolical. | 
Not according to apostolic usage, traditions, 
or authority. 


tin-ap-palled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
appalled.| Not appalled; not daunted ; un- 
daunted, unfrightened. 
“Some of his tenants, unappalled 
By fear of death or priestly word.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, 
*tin-ap-par-el, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
apparel.| To unclothe, to divest, to free. 
“And by these meditations refined, 
Can unapparel and enlarge ny mind.” 
Donne : Obsequies on Lord Harrington, 
*tn-ap-par-elled, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. apparelled.] Not apparelled’; not clad. 


“In Peru, though they were an unapparelled people, 
and had some customs very barbarous, yet the go- 
vernment of the Incas had many parts of civility.”— 
Bacon: Holy War. 


*jin-ap-par-ent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
apparent.) Not apparent; not visible; ob- 
scure, 

“ Wuile sad on foreign shores Ulysses treads, 
Or glides a ghost with wnapparent shades. 

—> Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ii. 152. 

*iim-np-péal’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. appealable.} 

1, Not appealable ; incapable of being car- 
ried to a higher court or tribunal by appeal. 

2. Incapable of being appealed from; not 
admitting an appeal from. 

‘The infallible, unappealable Judge of all that was 
delivered in the written word.”—South.: Sermons, 
vol. v., ser. 3 

tin-ap-péas'-a-ble, a, {Pref. wn- (1), and 

_ Eng. appeasable.] 
1. Not capable of being appeased or satisfied. 
2. Not capable of being satiated ; implacable. 
“Thy anger, unuppeasadle, still rages.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 963, 
tim-ap-péasged’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
appeased.] Not appeased; not pacified; not 
satisfied. 
** Not unappeased he enters Pluto's gate.’ 
Pope; Homer ; Udyssey xiv. 567. 
tin-ap-pér-¢céived, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. apperceived.] Not perceived. (Gower: 
C. A., Vv.) 

*jin-ap-plaus’-ive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. appluusive.) Not applauding ; not 
cheering or encouraging, as by applause. 


“The cold, shadowy, unapplausive audience.”— 
G. Eliot ; Middlemarch, ch. xx. 


*tin-ap’-plic-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. applicable.) Not applicable; inap- 
plicable. 


“Some inconveniences in the contrivance of them, 
make them unapplicable to some purposes, and less 
proper in others.’—ZBoyle: Works, il, 485. 


tin-ap-plied’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. ap- 
plied.) Not applied; not used according to 
the destination; not devoted to any special 
object or purpose, 


iin-Ap-point’-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
appointed.] Not appointed. 


“An interested plebeian, wnappointed, unauthor- 
ised, and unoffended.”"—Anox: Essays, No. 6, 


tin-ap-pré-hénd’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. apprehended.] 
1. Not apprehended ; not taken or seized ; 
still at large. 
2. Not understood, perceived, or conceived. 


“They of whom God is altogether unapprehended, 
epee few in number.”"—Hvoker : Eccles. Politie, bk. 
v., $2. 


* jin-Ap-pré-hén'-si-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. apprehensible.}| Not able to be appre- 
hended, understood, or appreciated ; inappre- 
hensible. 


“Which assertions, in spite of all lifications of 
them, leave it unapprehensible what can rexson- 
ably be left for addressing exhortatious to the will."— 
South » Sermons, vol. V., ser. 5, 


[Eng. 
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un-ap-pré-hén-sive, a. (Pref, wn- (1), and 
Eng. apprehensive.] 
1. Not apprehensive ; not fearful or sus- 
pecting ; unsuspicious, 
2. Not intelligent; not quick of apprehen- 
sion or perception. 
“The same temper of mind makes a man unappre 


hensive and insensible of any misery suffered by 
others,""—South : Sermons, vol. v., ser. 5. 


*jin-ap-pré-hén’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
apprehensive ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
ie (Richardson : Clarissa, 
iii. 5. 

tin-ap-prised’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
apprised.) Not apprised; not informed of 
beforehand, 


“This inconvenience, which the doctor seemed to 
be unupprised of."—Waterland : Works, ii. 327. 


tin-ap-proach’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. approachable.) Not approachable ; 
not admitting of approach ; inaccessible. 

“God, who is said to inhabit an unapproachable 
light, which human speculations cannot penetrate.”— 
Boyle: Works, v. 131. 

tin-ap-proaghed’, a. 
Eng. approached.] 

1. Not approached. 


“ Celestials, mantled in excess of light, 
Can visit unapprouch'd by mortal sight.” 
Pope. Homer ; Odyssey xix. 68, 
*2, Unapproachable. 


“ And never but in wnapproached light : 
Dwelt from eternity.” Milton: P. L., tii. 4 


* tin-ap-pro’-pri-ate, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. appropriate, a.] 
1. Not appropriate or suitable; inappro- 
priate, unsuitable, 
2. Not assigned or allotted to any particular 
person or thing. 
“ Goods which God, at first, created unappropriate.” 
—Warburton ; Sermons, ser. 31. 
* in-ap-pro-pri-ate, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. appropriate, v.] To render tree, 
common, or open to all. 7 


“ Unappropriating and unmonopolising the rewards 
of learning and industry.”—Afilton: Of Reformution 
in England, bk. ii. 


tin-ap-pro’-pri-at-éd, a. 
and Eng. appropriuted.] 
1. Not appropriated ; having no particular 
application. 


“ Wandering into an endless variety of flowery and 
senapunapreateg similitudes."—Warton: Essay on 
ope, 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


[Pref. un- (1), 


2. Not taken over or appropriated by any 


person, 
“He thence surveys 
Regions of wood and wide savaina, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated exrth.” 
Wordsworth ; Lxtursion, bk. iii. 


3. Not applied, or directed to be applied, to 
any specific object, as money or funils. 

4. Not granted or given to any person, com- 
pany, or corporation. 


iin-ap-préved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
approved, ] 

1. Not approved ; not having received ap- 
probation. 


“vil into the mind of God or man 
May come and gv, 80 unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind.” Milton: P. L., ¥. 118, 


*2. Not justified or confirmed by proof; 
not corroborated or proved. 


*tin-ap-prov-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. approving.] Not approving. 


*fin-apt’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. apt.) 
1. Not apt; not ready or inclined; not 
propense. 
“Tam a soldier, and unapt to weep,” 
Shaukesp, > 1 Henry VI, Vv. & 
2. Dull; not quick or ready to learn. 
3. Untit, unsuitable. 

“ The scorching heat of the sun in summer renderg 
the greater part of the day uxapt either for labour or 
amusement.”"—Angon: Voyayes, bk. ii, ch. ve 

4, Not apposite; inappropriate. 

“No »napt type of the sluggish and wavering move. 

ment of that mind.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii, 


tin-apt’-ly, adv. (Eng. wnapt; -ly.) Not in 
an apt manner; not aptly ; inappropriately ; 
unfitly. 


“To such a tract the history of our country during 
the thirteenth century may not wnaptly be compared. 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i 


* in-Apt'-néss, * un-apt-nesse, s, (Eng. 


unapt ; -ness.) 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 


iP 


1, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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unaquit—unattached 


1. The quality or state of being unapt or 
wnsuitable ; unsuitableness. 


“ Through wnaptnesse in the substance found.” 
Spenser; Hymne to Beautie, 


2. Want of apprehension ; dulness. 
3. Want of will or ability ; disinclination. 
“An unaptness, or an aversion, to any vigorous 
attempt ever after.”"—Locke; Conduct of the Under- 
standing, § 28. 
*iin-a-quit’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
aquit.] Unrequited. 
“ Charitee goth unaquit.” 


“un-a-raced, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
arased.) Not torn up by the roots; not torn 
forcibly away. 


“* For if the thinges that I haue concluded a lytell 
here beforne, ben kept hole and wnaraced, [incon- 
a).”—Chaucer: Boecius, bk. iv. 


tin-ar-gued, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
argued.) 
1. Not argued ; not debated. 


“No corner of truth hath lyen unsearched, no plea 
senargued.”—Bp. Hall: The Old Religion (Ep. "Dea, 


*2,. Undisputed; unquestioned; not op- 
posed by argument. 


Gower: C. A., ik 


‘‘ What thou bidst, 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains,” 


Milton: P. L., iv. 636, 
* 3. Not censured. 
“ Not that bis work liv'd in the hands of foes, 
Unargued then, and yet hath fame from those,” 
Ben Jonson : To Clement Edmonds, 
tin-ark’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. ark, 8.) 
To take, lead, or bring out of or land from an 
ark. 


“The Armenian mount of safety, joy, and rest 
Where when thou art thou maist thyselfe unark,” 
Davies ; Scourge of Folly, p. 89. 


*tn-arm’, v.t. &i. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
arm, V.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To deprive or strip of arms ; to disarm. 


“ Bweet Helen, I must woo you, 
To help unarm our Hector.” 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 1, 


2. To render incapable of inflicting injury. 


“Dian unarmed the javelin as it flew.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses viii. 


B, Intrans.: To put off or lay down arms. 
“ Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 3. 


tin-armed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
armed.) 

1. Unprovided with arms or other means of 
defence ; not equipped. 


“ Drop upon our bare wnarmed heads,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ii. 4. 


2. Not furnished with scales, prickles, 
spines, or other defence, as animals and 
plants. Also in botany, pointless. 


tin-ar-moured, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
armoured.} Not protected with armour, 


“The advocates of unarmoured ships,”"—Brit. 
Quarterly Review, lvii. 96 (1873). 


in-ar-raigned’ (g silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. arraigned.] Not arraigned; not 
brought to a trial. 


“ As lawful lord, and king by just descent, 
Should here be judg'd, unheard, and unarraign' ‘d.”” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, iii. 


tin-ar-rayed’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
arrayed. | 

1. Not arrayed; not drawn up in line of 
battle ; not disposed in order. 

2. Not dressed ; not decked out. 


* As if this infant-world, yet unarray’d, 
ed and bare, in nature's lap were laid.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperour, i. 1. 
*tin-ar-rést’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. arrestable.} Not capable of being ar- 
resied, stayed, or stopped. 


“ Discontent, driven from the surface, will reappear 
in the subtle and unarrestable form of secret so- 
eleties.”"—Zcho, Oct, 15, 1881, 


tin-ar-rést'-d, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
arrested.] Not arrested, stayed, or stopped. 
“ Escape unarrested more in such manner wise.” 
Chaucer; The Marchaundes ; Second Tale, 
*tin-ar-rived’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
arrived.] Not arrived ; not yet come ; to come. 
“* Monarchs of all elaps'd, or unarriv'd.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 
*tin-art-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. art; 
-ed. | 
1. Not acquainted with any of the arts; 
ignorant of the arts. 
“God... would not have his church and people 


letterless and unarted.”"—Waterhouse: Apology for 
Learning, p. 1% 


ain. 


“ Unarted meat, aoe neighbourhood,”—Feltham : 
Resolves, pt. i., res. 


*iin-art’-ful, a. 

artful.) 

1. Not artful or cunning; not disposed to 
practise cunning. 

“ A cheerful sweetness in his looks he has, 
And innocence unartful in his face,” 
Congreve : Juvenal xi 
2. Genuine, open, frank, artless. 


“T'm sure unartful truth lies open 
In her mind,” Dryden: Tempest, iii. 

3. Not having skill; unskilful. 

“ How unartful would it have been to have set him 
in a corner, when he was to have given, light and 
warmth to all the bodies around him!”—Cheyne: 
Philosophical Principles. 


* tin-art’-ful-ly, adv. 
In an unartful manner; 
lessly ; unskilfully. 


“Their chiefs went to battle in chariots, not unart- 
fully contrived, nor ape, managed” "—Burke : 
Abridgment of English History, bk, i., ch. 


* tin-ar-ti-fi’-cial (ci as sh), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. artificial.) Not artificial; not 
formed by art}; inartificial, genuine, simple, 
plain, 

“ The coarse, unartificial arrangement of the mon- 
archy."—Burke: French Revolution. 

* tin-ar-ti-fi-cial-ly (ci as sh), adv. [Pref. 
uUn- (1), and Eng. artificially.) Not in an arti- 
ficial manner ; not with art or skill. 


“ But the material being only turf, and by the rude 
multitude wnartijiciall, built up without better direc- 
tion, availed them little."—Milton: Hist, Britain, lil. 


tin-ar-tis’-tic, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


2. Not prepared with much art; simple ; 
pl 


[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


(Eng. uwnartful ; -ly.] 
without art; art- 


artistic.) Not artistic; not according to the 
rules of art. 
* tin-as-gén’-da-ble, * tin-as-cén'-di- 


ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. ascendable.] 
Not capable of being ascended. 
“High and unascendable mountains,” — 
Travels, p. 171, 
* lin-d4s-cér-tain’-a-ble, a 
and Eng. ascertainable. ] 
1, Not capable of being ascertained or re- 
duced to a certainty. 
2. Not capable of being certainly known. 
*tin-&s-cér-tained’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. ascertained.] 
1. Not ascertained ; not reduced to a cer- 
tainty ; not made certain and definite. 
2. Not certainly known. 
“The only part of the Russian empire that now 


Sandys: 


[Pref. un- (1), 


Teme unascertained.”"—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. vi., 

ch. iv. 

* tin-as-cried’, * un-as- ed, a. ([Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. ascried.] Not descried or 
seen. 

“That . the Frenchemen shoulde not come on 
Sher codninly wnaskryed."—Hall: Ohronicle; Henry 


*un-a-served, a. [UNSERVED.]! 


tin-asked’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. asked.) 
1, Not asked or solicited ; unsolicited. 


\“ All unasked his birth and name.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, i, 29. 


2. Not sought by entreaty or care, 
“ He, as we see, has followed us with unasked kind- 
ness.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii, 
* tin-As-pée-tive, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
aspect, and suff, -ive.] Not having a view to; 
not regarding or looking to. 


“The Holy Ghost is not wholly unaspective to the 
custom that was wu among men,.”—feltham;: Re- 
solves, pt. ii., res. 74. 


*jin-as'-pi-rat-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. aspirated.) Not aspirated; not pro- 
nounced or written with an aspirate. 

“The Aolic verb unaspirated.”—Dr. Parr, in British 
Critic, iii, 121. 

*iin-as-pir-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
aspiring.) Not aspiring; not ambitious ; 
modest. 

“To be modest and wnaspiring, in honour preferring 
one another.”—fogers, 

iin-as-sail’-a-ble, a. 
Eng. assuilable. } 

1. Not assailable; incapable of being as- 
sailed ; proof against assault. 


ae nal eke the fastnesse of his dwelling place, 
Both vnassailadle, gaue him great ayde.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 5. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


2. Not to be moved or shaken from a pun 
pose ; immovable. 


“ Yet in the number do I know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, iii. 1. 


3. Incontestable: as, an unassailable argw 
ment, 


tin-as-sailed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
assailed.) Not detatiea not attacked. 


“To keep my life ‘and honour unassailed.” 
Milton : Comus, 220. 


*iin-as-sault'-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. assaultable.] Not assaultable; unas- 
sailable. 

ae ‘eae rocke is wnassaultable.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, 

L: singh chee -6d, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. assaulted.] Not assaulted. 

“* Leave the place unassaulted."—Idler, No, 20, 


tin-as-sayed’, *un-as-saied, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. assayed. ] 
1, Untried, unattempted. 


“ At this moment unassayed in song.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 451, 


2. Not subjected to assay or trial. 
‘“And what is faith, love, virtue, unassayed 
Alone, witbout exterior help sustained ?” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 385. 
tin-as-sim’-il-at-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. assimilated. } 

1, Ord. Lang. : Not assimilated ; not made 
similar. 

2. Physiol. : Not having undergone the pro- 
cess of assimilation (AssIMILATION, 2.]; not 
having been assimilated to the substance or 
textures of the animal or plant into which 
it has been taken. 


tin-as-sist’/-Ed, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
assisted,] Not assisted ; not helped or aided ; 
unaided, 


as epee unassisted the whole SEAS of the war by 
8ea.""—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


tin-as-sist’-ing, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
assisting.) Not assisting ; giving no aid. 
“ Nor Sthenelus, with unassisting hands, 
Remained unheedful of his Jord’s commands.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 395, 
tin-as-sum’-ing, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
assuming. ] Not assuming ; not arrogating to 
one’s self more notice than is due; not ex- 
hibiting assumption or arrogance ; not arro- 
gant or presuming ; modest. 


“ Conary have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming spirit !” 
Wordsworth. To the Small Celandine. 


iin-as-stred’ (ss as sh), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. assured.) 
*1, Not assured ; not bold or confident. 


“The ensuing treatise, with a timorous and unae- 
aired commana nce) adventures into your presence,"— 
mn 


*2, Not to be trusted. 


“The fained friends, the wnassured foes.” 
Spenser ; An Hymme to Loue. 


3. Not insured against loss: as, unassured 
property. 

*iin-as-ton’-ished, *itin-as-ton’-isht, a. 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. astonished.] Not as- 
tonished. 

“ Unto the king not unastonisht said.” 
Sandys: Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 

* fin-as-trd-ndm-ic-al, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. astronomical.) Not versed in astro- 
nomy. 


“ Presenting to the unastronomical a picture at all 
comprehensible."—Poe. Works (1864), ii. Nor, 


* iin-at-chieved’, a. [UNacHIEven.] 


*tin-a-ton’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. ‘atonable.} 

1. Not capable of being atoned for or ex- 
piated. 

2. Not to be reconciled ; not to be brought 
into concord, 

“Tt serves to divorce any untunable or unatonable 

matrimony.”—AMilton: J'etrachordon, 


tin-a-toned’, a. [Pref. un- ®, and Eng. 
BORE: ] Not ‘atoned or expiate 
“Or can you recollect the various frauds you may 
have been poty, of, yet unatoned for by a fair Seetitne 
tion ?”—Gilpin: Sermons, vol. ili., ser. 7, 
tin-at-tighed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
attached. ] 
1. Not attached, fastened, joined, or united. 


“True philosophy, wnattached to names of parti 
cular men.”—Anox ; Spirit of Despotism, § 34. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
ey, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #2, oe = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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2. Not belonging or attached to any 
ticular club or society. aa 


“ Falsified their Tovaounny ,by_attracting to its 
eee the wnattuched canoeists,”"—Field, Sept. 17, 1887. 


3. Specifically : 
(1) Law ; Not seized or taken as on account 
of debt; not arrested. 


“ A cutpurse in a throng, when he hath committed 
the fact, will cry out, My masters, take heed of your 
: and he that is pursued will cry, Stop thief, 
at by this means he may escape wnattached,”— 
Junius > Sin Stigmatized, p. 368, 


(2) Mil.: Not belonging or attached to any 
one company or regiment, or on half-pay. 
(Said of officers.) 

8) Univ. : Not belonging to any college or 
hall; non-collegiate, (Said of students.) 


tin-at-tacked’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
attacked.) Not "attacked. 


“ It will not be safe for me to leave it behind me 
unattacked,.”—Burke : Speech on Acts of Uniformity. 


tin-at-tain’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. attainabdle.] Not attainable; not to be 
gained or obtained. 
“O happiness! not to be found, 
Unattainabdle treasure, adieu |” 
Cowper : On Peac3, 
tin-at-tain’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. unattain- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state or enc: 
unattainable or beyond reach, 


4 Despair is the thought of the unattainableness of 
any go good,”— * Human Understanding, bk. ii., 


fin-at-tained’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
attcined.} Not attained. 
¥, ete principal object ee poe Sepa ee in 
bei, ae unattained,’—Coo, oyage, 
*Yin-at-taint’-éd, a. 
Eng. attainted.} 
1, Not attainted. 
2. Not corrupted, not infected; hence, im- 
partial, unbiassed. 
“ Go hither, and with wnattainted e 
Compare her face with some that shall show.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i, 2, 
tin-at-témpt’-8d (p silent), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. attempted.] 
1, Not attempted ; not essayed ; untried. 


“Things unattempted yet in ae Ii PES “4 


*2. Not tempted; not tried or proved, as 
by temptation. 
Bn aaatennc: King ohn, 113 


tin-at-témpt’-ing (p silent), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. attempting.) Not attempting ; 
unenterprising. 
s$ eng ant ae been too cautious and unattempt- 
."—Waterland : Works, vol. vi., p. 18, 
= i EO a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
attended.) 
1. Not attended; having no retinue or at- 
tendants. 


[Pref. un- (1), and 


“Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended,” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, ii. 2, 


*2. Not attended to; not dressed: as, un- 
attended wounds. 


*tin-at-ténd-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. paioading.} Not attending; not atten- 
tive or listening ; inattentive. 

“ hepherd, ill is lost th 
Tht prt e a to pe il peek — 
Milton : Comus, 272. 

*tin-at-tén’-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. attentive.] Not attentive; inattentive. 
“Lonely and unattentive.” Thomson : Spring. 


*tin-at-tést’-Ed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
attested.) Not attested; having no attesta- 
tion, witness, or evidence. 


“Thus God has not left himself unattested."—Bar- 
row: On the Creed. 


*tin-at-tire’, vi. [Pref. wn- (2), and oe 
aftr To take off the dress or attire ; 
8. 


“We both left Mr. Schwellenberg to unattire."— 
Miss Burney: Diary, v. 209. 


tin-at-tired’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
atiéred.] Not sail not dressed, undressed. 
“ Unattired in that becoming vest 
Religion weaves for her.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 722, 
tin-at-tract’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
attracted.) Not attracted, not Cie =. 
“The tide revertive, unattracted, 
A yellow wave of idle sands Sauna 
Thomson : On Sir Isaac Newton, 


unattacked—unbalanced 


fi’-nAu, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Cholepus didactylus, the Two-toed 
Sloth. The name is also applied to the va- 
rieties of this species (which some naturalists 
raise to specific rank). They are about the 
size of large monkeys, and range from Costa 
Rica to Brazil. They differ greatly in the 
colour and length of the hair, which varies 
from a dark brown to a whitey-brown tint, 
and some individuals have a kind of crest on 
the head, 


*tin-au’-di-enced, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
audienc(e) ; -ed.] Notadmitted to an audience. 


“Cruel to send back to town, unaudienced, unseen, 
@ man of his business and importance.”—Richardson + 
Clarissa, Vv. 183, 


*tin-au-spi’-cious, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. auspicious.) Not auspicious ; inauspi- 
cious, unfavourable, 

“Haste, and break off your wnauspicious rites.” 
Rowe: Royal Convert, iv. 

*iin-Au-thén/-tic, * in-Aau-thén’-tic-al, 
*un-au-ten-tic_all, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. authentic.] Not authentic ; not genuine 
or true; apocryphal, 


“By ‘the auactoritie of any suche unautenticall 
bookes.”—Udal ; John xxii. 


tin-au-thén’-ti-cat-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. authenticated.) Not authenticated ; 
not attested ; not shown to be true. 


“The inatanoss themselves are hinlasehontioated by 
testimony,”—Paley ; Nat. Theology, ch. xxiii, 


*iin-au’-thor-ize, *un-au-thor-yshe, 
v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. authorize.) To 
disown ; to treat as spurious. 


“He hath unauthoryshed his own naturall king, 
Edward the Syxte, notynge hym an usurper,”—Bale: 
Declaration of Bonner's Articles. (Art. xix.) 


tin-au’-thor-ized, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. authorized.) Not authorized; not war- 
ranted by proper authority. 


“The dedication of the second statue was an un- 
authorized act."—Lewis: Ored. Early Roman Hist, 


fed. 1855), ch, xii. 
*tin-au-tor-i_tiéd, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
authority, and suff. -ed.]) | Unauthorized, 


(Milton: Animad. on Rem. Def. Pref.) 


tin-a-vail’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. available.] Not available ; not effectual ; 
vain, useless, unavailing. 


“Their proofs are wnavailable to show that Scrip- 
ture affordeth no evidence for the inequality of 
pastors.”—Hooker : Hecles. Politie, bk. vii, baz. 


tin-a-vail-3-ble-néss, s. [Eng. unavail- 
able; -ness.} The quality or state of being un- 
available. 


**Doubting the unavailableness of those Hees in- 
eonveniences.”—Sandys ; State of Religion, L. 


tin-a-_vail’-Ing, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

availing.) Not availing, not effectual; nob 
having the desired effect ; useless. 

“ The pang of unavailing Prayers 
Wordsworth: White Doe, i. 

tin-a-vail’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unavailing ; 

-ly.}) In a manner to be of no avail; without 

avail. (Richardson.) 


tin-a-vénged’, * un-ad-venged, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. avenged.) Not avenged, not 
punis. red ; not having obtained retaliation, 
revenge, or satisfaction ; unatoned for. 
“They were cruelly; batohered ¢ ; yet not unavenged.” 
—Hilton: Hist. Eng., bk. iv. 
*un-a-vised, * un-a-vysed, a. 
un- (1), and Eng. avised.] 
1, Unadvised, unaware. 


“And when they sounden by freeltee unavised 
sodenly.”—Chaucer: The Persones Tale, 


2. Ill-advised, rash. 
“Who forsothe is pies ell to speken shal felen 


(Pref. 


euelis.”— Wycliffe: Prov. 
* un-a-vise-ly, adv. [(Unavisrp.] Rashly, 
inconsiderately. (Wycliffe: 1 Timothy v. 1.) 


W’-na vo'-¢é, phr. [Lat.] With one voice ; 
unanimously. 


tin-a-void’-a-ble, a. 
Eng. avoidable.) 
1. Not avoidable ; not able to be avoided ; 
inevitable. 


“Bringing themselves into unavoidable and unne- 
eessary troubles,”"—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


*2, Incapable of being made null and void. 


tin-a-void’-a-ble-néss, * un-a-voyd-a- 
ble-ness, s. (Eng. wnavoidable; -ness.] 


(Pref. wn- (1), and 
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The quality or state of being unavoidable; 
inevitableness. 


“The importunity of pain, and unavoidadbleness of 
sensations. —Glanvill, 


tin-a-void’-a-bly, adv. (Eng. wnavoidad(le) ; 
-ly.) In an unavoidable manner ; inevitably ; 
in a manner precluding failure or escape. 


“ Must unavoidably torture the minds of the vicious.” 
—Secker ; Sermons, vol, ji., ser. 19. 


tin-a-void’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
avoided.) 
1, Not avoided ; not escaped or shunned, 


“ Whose unavoided eye is murderous.” 
Shakesp, : Richard II1., iv. L 


* 2, Unavoidable, inevitable. 
“ And unavoided is the danger now.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., ti. 1. 
tin-a-véwed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
avowed.) Not avowed or acknowledged openly. 


“The real, but wnavowed cause.”— Lewis: Ored, 
Early Roman Hist. (ed. 1855), ii, 463, 


tin-a-waked’, tin-a-wak’-ened, a. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. awaked, awakened.] 

1, Not awaked or awakened; not roused 
from sleep. 

2. Not roused from spiritual slumber, torpor, 
or stupidity. 

“ Unawakened dream beneath the blaze 

Of truth,” Thomson ; On Sir I, Newton. 


tin-a-ware’, a. & adv. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. aware.) 

A. As adj.: Not aware; ignorant; not 
heeding ; careless, inattentive. (Only used 
predicatively.) 

B. As adv. : Unawares, suddenly, ignorant- 
ly, undesignedly. 

“ Deploring Itylus, whom she destroy'd 
(Her son by royal Zethus) unaware. 
Cowper: Homer; Odyssey xix. 
tin-a-wares’, adv. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
aware, with adverbial suff. s, as in betimes, &c.] 

1, Without warning given; suddenly, un- 

expectedly. 


“ Take the great-grown traitor unawares." 
+49 Shakesp. ; 8 Henry VI, iv, & 


2. Without intention; undesignedly. 


“It is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflict I un we have killed.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, ii. & 


*@ At unawares, At cient Unexpected- 
ly, unawares. 


“Who Neen at unawares seized upon the fort.” 
—Oamden: t. Queen Elizabeth (an, 1596). 
tin-awed,, a 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. awed.) 
Not awed ; unrestrained by fear or awe. 


“ With caxigus tremors, yet unawed by eal 
The faithful pair before the throue aD 
Byron: Nisus & uryales. 


tin-backed’, (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
backed.] 

iL ne backed ; not having been taught to 
bear a rider ; unbroken, as a horse, 


“ Like unback'd colts, they prick'd their ears.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 
2. Not moved back or backwards. 
3. Unsupported ; left without aid, counte- 
nance, or encouragement, 


“ Let the weight of thine own infamy 
Fall on thee unsupported and Feenrgn 
Daniel: Civit Ware, ili, 


4, Not supported by bets. 


tin-b&f’-fled (le as el), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. baffled.) Not baffled or defeated ; 
not confounded. 

** Unbaffied powers of vision.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, iv. 

* tin-bag’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. bag.] 

To allow to escape from a bag: as, To wnbag 

a fox. 


iin-baigged, pa. par. & a. [In sense 1, from 
unbag, V.; in sense 2, from pref, un- (1), and 
Eng. bagged.) 
1, Permitted to escape from a bag; ejected 
from a bag. 
2. Not put into a bag. 


* tin-bail’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bailable.] Not able to be bailed; not admit- 
ting of bail. 


tin-baked’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. baked.] 
Not baked ; hence, immature. 


“All the jotaked and coseny youth of a ee 
Shakesp. : All's Weill, iv. 5 


tin- tet ote a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
balanced, 


boil, béy; pout, jw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
+ -cian, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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unballast—unbegot 


1. Not balanced, as a pair of scales; not in 
equipoise. 
“ And thou, who never yet of human wroug 
Left the unbalanced scale. great Nemesis 1” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 132. 


2. Not balanced ; not in proper subordina- 
tion ; unsteady ; easily swayed or moved. 


“Thus good or bad, to one extreme betray 
The unbalanced mind, and snatch the man away.” 
Pope: Imitation of Horace, bk. i., ep. 6 


3. Not brought to an equality of debit and 
eredit : as, an wnbalanced account. 

4. Not equal or balanced in power, autho- 
rity, or weight: as, unbalanced parties. 


*tin-bal-last, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
ballust, v.] To put ballast out from; to dis- 
charge ballast from, 


“Tt is pecessary time and pains that is given to the 
unballasting of a ship.’—Leighton.: Com. upon 1 Peter. 


*tin-bal-last, *un-bal-laced, a. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. ballast, s.] Unballasted, 

“The unballast vessel rides 
Cast to and fro, the sport of winds aud tides.’ 
Addison : Ovid ; Metamorphoses ii. 187. 

tin-bal-last-éd, pa. par. & a. [In sense 1. 

from unbaliast, v. ; in sense 2. from pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. ballasted.} 

1. With the ballast discharged. 


2. Not furnished with ballast; not kept 
steady by ballast or weight ; unsteady. 
“ What wonder is it to see unballasted vessels... 
to be tossed to and fro upon the waves?"—Srinsley 
Spiritual Vertigo, p. 76. 


*tin-band’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


banded.| Not banded; stripped of a band ; 
unfastened. 

“Then ae hose should be ungartered, ur bonnet 

unband aA sleeve unbuttoned.” r— Sha ins As 
Fou Like It, iii. 


*tin-bank,, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. bank, 
v.] To take a bank from ; to open by or as by 
levelling or removing banks. 


“ Unbank the hours 
To that soft overflow." Taylor: Edwin the Fair, 1. 5. 


tin-bap-tized’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

gui ] N ot baptized ; not having received 
baptism. 

“Infantes dyeng enbaptizsed.”—More: Workes, p, 1,287. 


tin-bar’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. bar, v.] 
To remove the bar or bars from; to unfasten, 
to open. 

“T then unbarred the gates, 
When I removed their tutelary teas Ke 
Dryden: Ovid: Metamorphoses xiii. 

*iin-bar’-bar-ized, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. barbarized.] Civilized. 


“ Lead a life totally unbarbarized.”—Misson : Travels 
in England (ed. Ozell), p. 150. 


iin - barbed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
barbed (1). ] 
*1, Ordinary Language: 
(1) Lit. : Not shaven; untrimmed, 
“ Must I go shew them my wnbarbed sconce?” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii, 2 
(2) Fig. : Unmown ; rough. 


“The labouring manor tufts the thick unbarbed 
grounds.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 13, 


2. Bot. & Zool.: Not furnished with barbs 
(Bars (1), 3., B. 1.]; not having reversed 
points. 


*iin-bar’-bered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
barbered.| Unshaven, unkempt, 


“ We'd a hundred Jews to larboard, 
Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered.” 


‘keray: White Squall. 
fin-bark’ (1), v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 8, and Eng. 
bark (2), v.] To divest of bark ; to strip the 

bark off or from ; to bark. 
“ A tree being unbarked some space at the bottome.” 
—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 654. 
iin-bark’ (2), *un-barke, v.t. (Pref. wn- 
eee Eng. bark (3), s.] To disembark, to 


“‘Wee did unbdarke our selues and went on lande.”— 
Hackluyt: Voyages, iii, 448, 


*tin-bar-ri-cade’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. barricade.] To remove a barricade or 
barricades from ; to open, to unbar. 


“ Fill up the pai unbarricade the doors.”—Sterne : 
Bent. Journey ; Passport. 


* tin-bar-ri-ca’-doed, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. barricadoed.| Not barricadoed, stopped, 
or blocked up; open, unobstructed. 

“The unbarricadoed streets."—Burke: Letter to 
William Eliot, Esq. 


*iin-base’, a. (Pref. un-(1), and Eng. base, a.] 


Not base, mean, or disgraceful; not low or 
degrading. 
“ How should we know thy soul had been secured, 
In honest counsels, and in way unbase }" 
Daniel: To Henry Wriothesly. 
*iin-bash-ful, *iin-tashed’, a. [Pref. 
un-(1), and Eng. bashful, bashed.) Not bash- 
ful; bold, impudent, shameless, unabashed. 


“ Nor did not with wnbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility.” 
Shakesp, ; As You Like It, ii, 8. 
*tin-bat’-éd, a. (Pref. un-(1), and Eng. bated.] 
1, Not diminished ; unabated, 
“ Where is the horse that doth untread 
His tedious measure with the wndated fire 
That he did pace them first?” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 6, 
*2, Not provided with a button on the 
point; unblunted. 
“You may choose 
A sword unbated.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 
tin-bathed’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. bathed.] 
Not bathed; not wet. 


“The blade Teturned unbathed, and to the handle 
bent. Dryden; Cymon & Iphigenia, 599. 


tin-bat’-téred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
battered.]| Not battered; not bruised or 
damaged by blows. 


“Or else iny sword, with an unbattered edge, 
I sheath again undeeded.” Shakesp, : Macbeth, v. 7. 


*in-bay’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bay.] 
To set free or open ; to free from restraint. 


mht § eae ay now to loose the reins of my affections, to 
unba: e current of my passion, and love on without 
boun or measure.” —Norris ; Miscellany. 


*Tin-be’, v.i. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. be.) 
Not to be; to become another. 


“ How oft, with danger of the field beset, 
Or with home mutinies, could he unbe 
Himself!” Old Play in Annandale. 


*tin-bear’, v.t. [Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. bear.] 
To take the bearing-rein off, (Said of a horse.) 


“ Unbear him half a moment to freshen him up.”— 
Dickens: Bleak House, ch. lvi. 


tin-bear’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
bearable.] Not able to be borne or endured ; 
unendurable, intolerable. 


“The monotony of life on the island became so 
unbearable sometimes that change was imperative.” 
—St. James's Gazette, Jan. 14, 1888, 


iin-bear’-a-bl¥, adv. (Eng. wnbearab(le) ; 
-ly.) In an unbearable manner or degree ; in- 
tolerably ; insufferably. 


tin-béard’-€d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bearded. } 
1. Not bearded; having no beard; beard- 
less. (Said of persons.) 
“Th’ unbearded youth, his guardian once being gone, 
Loves dogges and horses.” 
Ben Jonson: Horace; Art of Poetry. 
2. Not bearded; having no beard or awns. 
(Said of grain.) 
“ A sudden storm of hail and rain | 
Beats to the ground the yet unbearded grain.” 
Dryden: Britannia Rediviva, 260, 
*Yin-bear’-ing, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
bearing.} Not bearing or producing fruit; 
barren, sterile. 
“With his pruning-hook disjoin 
Unbearing branches froin their head.” 
Dryden ; Horace, Ep. ii, 20. 
*tin-beast’, vt. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
beast.) To divest of the form or qualities of a 
beast. 


“Let him unbeast the beast (as heretofore 
Phoronis) and her wanton shape restore.” 
ys : Ovid ; Metamorphoses li. 


tn-béat’-en, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
beaten. ] 
1. Not beaten ; not flogged ; not struck. 


“ And even for conscience sake, unspurr’d, wnbeaten, 
Brought us six miles.” Corbet : Iter Boreale. 


2. Not rendered smooth by the feet of multi- 
tudes passing along it; untrodden. (Used 
also figuratively.) 

“Through carne unknown, wnbeaten.” 
Young: Letter to Mr. Tickelt. 
3. Not beaten or surpassed. 


*tin-beaii -té- oils, * im-beaw’-ti- ful, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. beauteous, beautiful.) 
Not beauteous ; not beautiful; not possessed 
of beauty. 


“A lady of great virtue, though of a very unbeauti- 
Jul person.”"—Clarendon ¢ "Religion é& Policy, ch, vi. 


*iin-béa/-véred, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
beavered.| With the beaver or hat off; un- 
covered, 

“ Brethren wnbeavered then shall bow their head.” 
Guy: The Espousal. 


*tin-bé-cloéud’-éd, a. 
Eng. beclouded.] 
1, Not beclouded, not clouded, not dim: 
as, an unbeclouded day. 
2. Seeing clearly. 
“ With wnbeclouded eyes,” Watts: Hymns. 


*iin-bé-come;’, v.i. or t. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. become.]| To misbecome; to be the re- 
verse of becoming. 

“It neither unbecomes God nor men to be moved 
by reason."—Bishop Sherlock. 

iin-bé-cém-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
becoming.) 

1. Not becoming, not suitable ; improper, 
indecent, indecorous. 
“ No thought of hee he 


None of retreat, no unbecoming dee 
That argued fear.” Milton: P. L., vi. 287. 


*2. Not becoming some person or thing. 


(Pref. un- (1), and 


iin-bé-com’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unbecoming; 
-ly.| In an unbecoming manner ; unsuitably, 
improperly, indecently : as, He behaved him- 
self unbecomingly, 


tin-bé-cém’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. unbecoming ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unbe- 
coming; unsuitableness; incongruity with one’s 
years, character, profession, or position; im- 
propriety, indecorousness. 


“Tf words are sometimes to be used, they ought to 
be grave, kind, and sober, representing the ill or un- 
becomingness of the fault.""—Locke : Education, § 77. 


*iin-béd’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. bed.] 
To raise, rouse, or remove from a bed, 
“ Eels unbed themselves, and stir at the voice of 
thunder.”"—Walton: Angler. 
*tin-béd’-déd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bedded.) 
1. Raised or roused from bed; disturbed, 
2. Applied to a bride whose marriage had 
not been consummated, 
“We deem‘d it best that this unbedded bride 
Should visit Chester, there to live recluse.” 
Taylor ; Edwin the Fair, iii. 8. 
*fin-bé-dinned’, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
be-, pref., and dinned,] Not made noisy. 
** A princely music wnbedinned with drums.” 
Leigh Hunt; Rimini, L 
* iin-beéned’, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. been, 
and -ed.] Without having been or existed. 


“ And root of motion unliv'd, undeen'd, they leave 
In their vain thoughts.” 
More: Song of the Soul, pt. il, bk. i, c. i, st. 15. 


tin-bé-fit’-ting, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
befitting.] Not befitting or becoming ; uube- 
coming, unsuitable, 
“ Love is full of Geis f strains.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


*tin-bé-fool, v.+. [Pref, un- (2), and Eng. 
befool.] 

1, To restore or change from the state or 
nature of a fool. 


“* He that recovers a fool must first unbefoot him to 
that degree as to persuade him of his folly."—South > 
Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 8, 


2. To open the eyes of to a state or sense of 
folly. 
3. To undeceive, 


tin-bé-friénd’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. befriended.) Not befriended; not sup- 
poe by friends ; having no friends ; friend- 
less, 
rh f 
Ge a ere) — by a and unbefriended.”— 
*in-bé-gét’,, vt. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
beget.}] To deprive of life. 
“ When they are disobedient wnbeget ‘em.” 
Beaum., & Flet. ; Huniourous Lieu! enant, iv. 2. 
*Yin-bé-gilt’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), aud E 
begilt.] Ungilded ; Sake ais with gold. 
(Taylor: Virgin Widow, v. 5.) 


*iin-bé-gin’-ning, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. beginning.) Having no beginning. (See 
extract under MIDLEss.) 


*iin-bé-girt,, a. ([Pref. un- and E 
begirt.] Sin tneivlsd. @, a 
“A finger unbegirt with gold.” 
Deebie, in Davies; Microcosmos, p. 104. 
iin-bé-g6t’, in-bé-got/-ten, a. (Pref. un- 
(1), ee Eng. begot, beyotten.] 
1. Not having derived existence from genera- 
tion; having existed from eternity; self- 
existent ; eternal. 


“Why should he attribute the same honour te 
matter, which is subject to corruption, as to the 
eternal, undegotten, aud immutable God?"—Stilling- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn: mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. s, 0 = 6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


2. Not yet begotten or generated, 
“ Your children yet Ltrs! und unbegot.” 
Shakesp, 


Richard I1., iii, 8. 

*tin-bé-guile’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
beguile.) win undeceive ; to free from the in- 

fluence of deceit. 
“That he might wnbeguile and win them.”—Wal- 

ton: Life of Hooker. 

tin-bé-guiled’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. be- 
guiled.) Not beguiled or deceived ; undeceived. 
oo cue intent thou liue unbeguiled.”—Golden Boke, 


eh, xlii 
-bé-giin’, *un-be-gonne, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), ani Eng. begun} 


1, Not yet begun. 
* 2. Having had no beginning. 


“The mighty God which peeone EES 
Stoute of himselfe. Gower: 0, A., viii. 


Yin-bé-héld’, «a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. be- 
held.) Not Veheld or seen ; ; not visible one’s 
self. 


“ These then, though unbdeheld in deep of night.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 674 
* in-bé-hév-a-ble, * un-be-hove-ly, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. behovable ; behovely.] 
Not behovable ; not fitting ; not needful. 
“ Whiche of his kynde is moist and colde, 
And vnbdehovely many folde.” 
Gower ; 0, A., lv. 
*iin-bé’-Ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng: 
being.] Not existing. 
“ Beings, yet unbeing.”—Browne. 


* tin -bé-known’ (k silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. beknown.] Not known ; unknown. 
(Vulgar.) (Usually followed by to.) 


“I was there wnbeknown to Mra. Bardell.”—Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. xxxiv. 


tin-bé-lieéf’, * un-be-leefe, s. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. belie/.] 
1. The withholding of belief; disbelief. 


“ For the mind doth, by every degree of affected un- 
belief, contract nore and more of a general indisposi- 
tion towards believing."—Atterbury - Sermons, vol. ii., 
ser. 2. 

2. Infidelity ; disbelief of divine revelation. 

“Their unbeleefe in that case we may not impute 
ynto any weakness or vusufficiency in the means,” 
—Hooker: Ecclesiasticall Politie, bk. v., § 22. 


3. Disbelief of the truth of the Gospel ; dis- 
trust of God’s promises, faithfulness, &c. 


“ Take heed lest there be in any of you an evil heart 
of unbelief in departing from the living God,"— 
Hebrews tii. 12. 


*tin-bé-liéf’-ful, * un-be-leve-ful, * un- 
bi-lee-ful, a. (Eng. unbelief; -fuil.) Full 
of unbelief ; unbelieving. 

“He that is unbdeleveful to the sone, schal not se 
everlastinge lyf."— Wycliffe: John ili. 
iin-bé-liéf’-ful-néss, * un-bi-lieve- 
ful-ness, s. (Eng. wnbelieful ; -ness.) Un- 
belief, want of faith. 
‘* And anon the fadir of the child aries with teeris 


ide, Lord, I beleve, help thou myn vnbilievefulness.” 
sleet Mark ix. 23. ? 
* Yin-bé-liév-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. wnbe- 


lievable ; -ity.) The quality or state of being 
unbelievable ; incredibility. 


Ys peueer ey a0 and WRU oe UA Life of 
Sterling, pt. 


tin-bé-liév-a-ble, * un-be-lev-a_ble, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. believable.] Not to be 
believed ; incredible. 


* It seemed to bee a thing unbdelevable that was pro- 
mysed."—Udul: Dedis vii. (Richardson.) 


* tin-bé-liéve’, v.t. 
believe.] 
1. Not to believe or trust; to disbelieve ; to 
_ discredit. 
“ As I, thus wrong’d, hence wnbelieved go.” 
Shakesp.: Meusure for Measure, v. 
2. Not to believe or think real or true; to 
disbelieve the reality or existence of. 


“ Through seas 
Unknown, and wnbeliev'd.’ 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman's Prize, ti. 2. 
[Pref. 


tin-bé-liév’-ér, un-be-leev-er, s. 
un- (1), and Eng. believer.) 
*1, An incredulous or unbelieving person ; 
one who will not or does not believe. 


“ Brother goeth to law with brother, and that be- 
fore the unbelievers."—1 Cor. vi. 6. 


2. Specif.: An infidel; one who discredits 
revelation or the teachings of the Gospel. 
¥ More widely extended to one who does 
not believe in or hold a particular religion. 
eirmery tbh think preeerit se biog ol blood” 


a at cet heaven.” 
ore. Fire- Worshippers. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


unbeguile—unbeware 


iin-bé-liev-ing, * un-be-leev-ing, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. believing.] 
1. Not believing or trusting ; incredulous. 


“O swain of unbelieving mind |” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 431, 


2. Infidel; discrediting divine revelation 
or the mission, character, and doctrines of 
Christ. 


tin-bé-liév-ing-ly, a. [Eng. unbelieving ; 
-ly.) In an unbelieving manner; with unbe- 
lief ; incredulously. 


iin-bé-loved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. be- 
loved.] Not beloved. 
“ Whoe’er you are, not wnbelov'd by heaven.” 
Dryden; Virgil; dineid i, 536, 
*iin-bélt’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
belt, v.} To unfasten or undo the belt of; to 
ungird. 
“ Snatched in startled haste wabelted brands.” 
Byron: Lara, i. 
tin-bénd, v.t.& i. ([Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
bend.} 
A. Transitive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. To free from flexure ; to make straight ; 
to straighten. 


“Their strong bows already were wnbdent.” 
Drayton; Battle of Agincourt, 


2. To relax; to remit from a strain or exer- 
tion ; to set at ease for a time. 


“ A laughing wildness half unbent his brow !” 
; Byron; Corsair, ii, 18, 
TI, Nautical: 


. To unfasten from the yards and stays, as 
sails. 

2. To cast loose, as a cable from the anchor. 

3. To untie, as a rope. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To become relaxed or unbent. 

2. To rid one’s self of restraint ; to act with 
freedom ; to abandon stiffness or austerity of 
manner. 


“These exhibitions endeared bim to the common 
people, who always love a see the great unbend,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


tin-bénd-ing, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
bending.] 
1. Not suffering flexure ; stiff. 


“The short Uap ence neck of the elephant is com- 
pemaered by the length and ees of his pro- 
scis."—Paley: Nut. Theol., ch. xvi. 


2. Unyielding, resolute, inflexible. 
of a person, or his temper, mood, &c.) 


“A haughty and unbendin; ppl ai ese Ored, 
Early Roman Hist. (ed. 1855), ii. 155, 


3. Unyielding, inflexible. (Said of things.) 


“Taking counsel of unbending Truth.” 
Wordsworth ; King of Sweden. 


4, Given up temporarily to relaxation, free- 
dom, or amusement. 
“Thope it may entertain your lordships at an wn- 
bending hour.”—Rowe, 
tin-bénd’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unbending ; 
-ly.) In an unbending manner; resolutely, 
firmly, obstinately. 


*iin-bénd’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. wnbending ; 
ness.) The quality or state of being unbend- 
ing ; inflexibility, obstinacy, 


tin-bén’-é-ficged, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
beneficed.] Not holding or possessed of a 
benefice. 
“The rest Berea a your sects maintain.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii, 184, 
*tin-bén-é-fi-cial (ci as sh), «. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. benejicial.] Not beneficial; not 
advantageous, 


tin-bén’-6-fit-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. benefited.] Not benefited; having re- 
ceivec no benefit or advantage, 


“ Unbenefited by the foundations and undignified 
by the graduation of Oxford and Cambridge."—Knoz : 
Liberal Educ. (Appendix.) 


*jin-bé-név-d-lence, s. [Eng. wnbenevo- 
len(t); -ce.] Ill-will; want of benevolence. 
“Such marks of unbenevolence,”—J, Collier: Fur- 
ther Defence of Reasons, p. 79. 
*tin-bé-név’-d-lent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. benevolent.) Not benevolent. 


“That selfish narrowness of spirit which inclines 
men to a fierce unbenevolent behaviour.”’"—Rogers. 


*iin-bé-night’-€d (gh silent), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. henighted.] Not benighted ; not 
visited by darkness. 

on 
Had unbenighted ae 


(Said 


me on? P. L., X. 682, 
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*tn-bé-nign’ (g silent), a 
and Eng benign.) 
malevolent. 

“ Unbenign aversion or contempt.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 


tin-bént’, pa. par. ora. [UNBEND.] 

tn-bé-ntiimb’ (} silent), *tin-bé-niim’, v.t. 
{Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. benumb.} ‘To relieve 
or free from numbness; to restore sensation 


[Pref. uwn- (2), 
Not benign; malignant, 


“ Unbenums his sinews and his flesh.” 
Sylvester: Handie Crafts, 237. 
*fin-bé-réa/-ven, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. * bereaven.] Not bereft. 
“ Arms, empty of her child, she lifts, 
With spirit unbereaven.” 
E. B. Browning : Child's Grave at Florence. 
* tin-bé-réft’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bereft.] Not bereft or bereaved ; not taken 
away. 
“Seven, aebainrt 
By seas and cruell stormes, aloue are left.” 
Sandys: Virgil; dneid. 


*tin-bé-seem’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


beseem.] 
1. To do anything unbeseeming to; to act 
ina manner unbecoming or unsuitable to. 


“Ah! mayest thou ever be what now thou art, 
Nor unbescem the promise of thy spring.” 
Byron; To Ianthe. 
2. To be unbecoming or not worthy of. 


“ Uncivil, rude lan; unbeseeming the modest; 
of a virgin to see or hear.”—Strype : Eccles. Mem ; 
Mary (an. 1556). 


tin-bé-seém’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. beseeming.] Unbecoming, unseemly. 


“These lusts were unbeseeming even their form + 
condition as Jews; but much more unsuitable to 
ae as now, Christians."—Leighton ; Com. on 1 

eter iv, 


iin-bé-seém’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unbeseem- 
ing; -ly.] Inan unbecoming manner; unbe- 
comingly. 

uity doth exact, and titude uireth, and 

all freon dictateth, “that paiaoatal aenneat: or 
that in being discontented we behave ourselves very 
unbeseemingly and unworthily.”"—Barrow: 
vol, iii, ser. 6. 


*iin-bé-seém’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. wnbeseem- 
ing; -ness.) The quality or state of being un- 
beseeming ; unbecomingness. 


“The unbeseemingness for her person and state.”— 
Bp, Hall: Contempt. ; Jeroboam’s Wife. 


un-bé-sought (ought as At), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. besought.] Not besought or 
entreated ; not asked or sought by entreaty. 


“And, lest cold 
Or heat should injure us, His timely care 
unbesought, provided.” 


Milton: P. L., v. 1,057. 
*jin-bé-spéak’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. 
bespeak.) ‘to make void or put off, as something 
spoken for beforehand ; to annul, as an order 
or engagement for a future time ; to counter- 
mand. 


“To unbespeak bis dining with me to-morrow.”— 
Pepys: Diary, April 18, 1669. - 


* tin-bé-spok’-en, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. bespoken.] “Not bespoken; not ordered 
beforehand. 

“ Bwift, Tabs tana TR Nepe 
tin-bé-stowed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
bestowed.] Not bestowed, not given away, as 
in marriage. 


“He had now but one son and one daughter unbe- 
stowed.”—Bacon: Henry VII, p. 216. 


*tin-bé-think’, v.i. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
bethink.] To change one’s mind ; to do some- 
thing contrary to one’s usual practice. 


“The Lacedemonian foot... unbethought them- 
selves to disperse,’—Cotion ; Montaigne’ 8 Essays, ch, xi. 


*in-bé-tide’, v.i. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
betide.| To fail to betide ; to failin happening. 


“That the prescience wole beforn ne maie not wnbde- 
tiden, that is to ee, that thei moten bhetide.”— 
Chaucer: Boecius, bk. v. 


tin-bé-trayed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and be 
trayed.] Not betrayed, not yet betrayed. 


tUn-bé-wailed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 

bewailed.) Not “ectvaliedss unlamented. 

“ But let determin'd things to destiny 
Hold unbewatl'd their way.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, ili. 6. 

*tin-bé-ware’,* tin-bé-wares’, adv. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. beware.) bhi ai2 un- 

awares, 


“ Pulfyll not An thou hast vowed aleaee® pa 
Bale; Apologie, fol, 25. 


_ bGil, bd}; pdat, jw; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. 


| Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion = zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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*jin-bé-witch’,, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
bewitch.]} To neutralize the influence of 
imagined witchcraft over; to dissolve a spell 
or fascination which holds one enthralled ; to 
free from fascination, deception, or delusion, 


“ Ordinary Sx peH ence observed would unbdewitch 
men as to these delusions.”"—South: Sermons, vol. ix., 
ser, 6. 


*in-bi’-as, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. bias, 
v.] To remove a bias from; to set free from 
bias or prepossession. 


“The truest service a paae man ma 
country, is by unbiassing his mind, as muc'! 
sible, between the rival powers.”—Swi/t. 


tin-bi-assed, *un-by-assed, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. biassed.] Not biassed ; free 
from bias, prepossession, or prejudice; im- 
partial. 


“The humble and undiassed minds of the illiterate.” 
—Secker ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser, 10. 


*iin-bi-assed-ly, adv. (Eng. wnbiassed; 
-ly.) In an unbiassed manner; without bias 
or prejudice ; with impartiality. 

“ Never fail to judge himself, and judge unbiassedly, 
of all that he receives from others. '—Locke ; Conduct 
. of the Understanding, § 3. 


* jin-bi-assed-néss, s. [Eng. unbiassed ; 
-ness.]) The quality or state of being un- 
biassed ; absence of bias, impartiality. 


“Tn the close of his tract his unbiassedness is clearly 
og pat aaiaad to Bp. Hall's Remains, sign. b, 2. 
1660,) 


do his 
as pos- 


* iin-bid’ (1), a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng, bid 


(1), v.]) Not having said prayers. (Spenser ; 
F. Q., I. ix. 54.) 

* in-bid (2), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bid 
(2), v.] Unbidden. 


“Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth 
id.” Milton: P, L., x. 204, 


Unbid, 
tin-bid’-den, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bidden.] 
1, Not having been bidden or commanded ; 
unordered ; hence, spontaneous, 


“ Unbidden herbs and voluntary flowers, 
Thick new-born violets a soft carpet spread.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xiv. 896, 
2. Not having been invited ; uninvited. 


“ Why—ay—what doth he here ?— 
I did not send for him—he is unbidden.” 


Byron: Manfred, iii. 4. 
* tin-bide’, v.i. [A.S. onbidan.] To bide; to 
remain or stay. 


“ And the kindly stede of this blisse, is in soch wil 
medled to wndide, and nedes in that it shuld haue his 
kindely beyng.”—Chaucer : Testament of Loue, bk. iii. 


in-big’-ot-éd, tin-big’-dt-téd, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. bigoted.] Not bigoted; free 
from bigotry. 


“An unbigoted Roman Catholick."—Addison : Spec- 
tator, No. 213. 


itin-bind’, * un-bynde, * un-bynd-en, v.t. 
{Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. bind, v.] To untie 
what was before fastened ; to undo, to loose ; 
to cut free from shackles. 

“Those cords of love I should unbind,” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, 28, 

*iin-bird’-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. bird; 
-ly.) Unlike or unworthy of a bird. 


*iin-bish’-op, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
bishop.] To deprive of the office or dignity of 
a bishop ; to deprive of episcopal orders. 

“T cannot look upon Titus as so far undishoped.”"— 
South ; Sermons, vol, i., ser. 5. 

*fin-bit’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. dit, a.] 
The same as UNBITTEN. 

“ Unbit by rage canine of dying rich.” Young. 


tin-bit’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. bit.] 


Naut.: To remove the turns of from the 
bits: as, To unbit a cable. 


*iin-bit’-téd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
bitted.] Not restrained by a bit; unbridled. 


“ Our carnal stings, our wnbitted lusts.”—Shakesp. : 
Othelvo, i. 8, 


*tin-blade’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
blade, s.] To take out of the number of blades 
or roaring boys. (Special coinage.) 

“*T shall take it as a favour too, 
If, for the sane price you made him valiant, 
You will undlade him.” 
Shirley : Gamester, v. 

tin-blam’-a-ble, * in-blame’-a-ble, a. 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. blamable.] Not 
blamable ; not culpable; not chargeable with 
a fault ; innocent ; blameless. 

“ Some lead a life unblamable and just.” 
Cowper: Truth, 283, 


jiin-blam’-a-ble-néss, * tin-blame’-a- 
ple-néss, s. (Eng. wnblamable; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being unblamable; freedom 
from fault or blame. 
“ Unblameableness of life... defends the person 
and confirms the office.”—South - Sermons, vol. vii., 
ser. 4. 
tin-blam’-a-bly, * tin-blame’-a-bly, adv. 
[Eng. unbdlamab(le); -ly.] Not blamably or 
culpably ; so as not to deserve blame. 


“Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily, and 
justly, and unblamably we behaved ourselves.” — 
1 Thess. ii. 10. 


tn-blamed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
blamed.} Not blamed; without incurring 
blame ; blameless. 
** Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him.” 
Wordsworth: Old Cumberland Beggar. 
tin-blast’-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
blasted.] Not blasted ; not caused to wither. 
“ The undlasted bay, to conquests due.” 
Peachaum : Emblems. 
tin-bleaghed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bleached.] Not bleached; not whitened by 
bleaching : as, unbleached calico. 


*tin-bleagh’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. bleaching.] Not whitening or becoming 
white or pale. 

“ Blood’s undleacking stain.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 88, 

* tin-bleéd’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bleeding.] Not bleeding ; not suffering from 
loss of blood. 

“ And mix wnbleeding with the boasted slain,” 
Byron. Childe Harold, i. 91, 

*in-blém’-ish-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. blemish, and suff. -able.] Not capable of 
being blemished ; not admitting of blemish. 


“That undeflour’d and unblemishable simplicity of 
BRO E RIS Se : Reason of Church Govt., bk. ii, 
ch, 


tn-blém’-ished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
blemished.) Not blemished; not stained ; 
free from blemish, stain, disgrace, reproach, 
or fault. 
“With all the authority which belongs to unblem- 
tshed integrity."—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xix. 
{| For the difference between unblemished 
and blameless, see BLAMELESS. 


*tin-blém-ish-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. blemishing.] ithout receiving blemish 
or stain, 


“Tf at most they leave a mote behind, it is but dead, 
aud with the next fair wind unblemishing blowes 
away.”"—Feltham ; Sermon on Luke xiv. 20. 


* tin-blénched’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
blenched.} Not daunted or disconcerted. 
(According to some, not disgraced.) 

‘She may pass on with unbdlench’d majesty.” 
Hilton: Comus, 480, 
tn-blénd’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
blended.) Not blended ; not mixed or mingled ; 
pure, 


“Tt dwells no wherein wnblended proportions on 
this side the empyreum.”—Glanvill : Scepsis, ch, vii. 


*Tin-bléss’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
bless.] To make unhappy. 
“Thou dost beguile the world, u2bZess some mother.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 8, 
tin-bléssed’, tin-blést’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. blessed ; blest.] 5 
1, Not blessed; not having received the 
blessing of. 


“The better of man unbdless'd 
With life that cannot die.” 
Cowper: Bill of Mortality (A.D. 1798). 


2. Not blessed ; profane ; cursed. 


“ Such resting found the sole 
Of wnbless’d feet.” Milton: P. L,, 1. 288, 


3. Wretched, unhappy. 
“The god vindictive doomed them never more 
(Ah! men wndiess'd /) to touch that natal shore.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey i. 12. 
tin-bléss'-éd-néss, s. (Eng. wnblessed ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being un- 
blessed ; exemption or exclusion from bliss. 


“ An euerlasting supper of al hitternes & ynbdlessed- 
nes wherof they maye eate.”— Udal: John xx. 


* tin-blést’-fiil, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


blest ; -ful.) Not happy. 
“ The unblestful shore.” Sylvester : Schisme, 417. 


tin-blight’-éd (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. blighted.] Not blighted or blasted. 


“Tn such a world, 80 thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness wnblighted.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 884. 


*tin-blind’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
blind, y.] To free from blindness ; to give os 
restore sight to; to open the eyes of. 


“To unblind some of the people.”"—Hacket : Life 
Williams, ii. 196, ie bd 


* Yin-blind’, * in-blind’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. blind ; blinded.] Not blinded; 
unclouded ; clear; free from blindness, 

“ His inward sight unblind.” 
Keats: Birthplace of Burne, 

* tin-blind’-fold, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. blindfold, v.] To free or release froma 
bandage or cover which obstructs the sight. 

“ He bade his eyes to be unblindfold both.” 


Spenser: F. Q., LV. vii. 38, 
*tin-bliss’-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
blissful.] Unhappy. 
“A clear undertone 
Thrilled through mine ears in that wndlissful clime.” 
Tennyson ; Dream of Fair Women, 
* tin-blood’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. blood, 
and suff. -ed.] Not marked or distinguished by 
improved blood: as, an unblooded horse. 


* tin-bloéd’-ied, * un-bloud-ied, a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. bloodied.] Not marked or 
stained with blood; unbloody. 


“ And forced the blunt, and yet unbloodied steel 
To a keen edge.” Cowper ; 7'ask, v. 215. 


*iin-blood-y, * un-bloud-y, a. (Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. bloody. 

1. Not bloody ; not stained or marked with 
blood. 

2. Not given to shedding blood ; not blood- 
thirsty. 

3. Not accompanied with bloodshed. 

“Many battails, and some of those not unbloodie,’ — 

Milton: Hist. Hng., bk. ii. 

unbloody-sacrifice, s. 

1. Anthrop.: Any sacrifice not involving 
the mactation of a victim. [Sacririceg, II. 1.] 

2, Roman Church : The sacrifice of the Mass. 
{Mass, (2), s. 1.] 


*tin-bloss-om-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. blossoming.] Not blossoming; not pro- 
ducing blossoms. 

“Pinching off unblossoming branches."—Evelyn: 
alendar; May. 

tin-bl6ét’-téd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
blotted.} 

1. Not blotted ; not marked with blots or 
stains. 


2. Not blotted out or erased ; not deleted. 


tin-blown’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. blown.) 
1. Not sounded by means of wind, as a 
trumpet. 
“The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown,” 
Byron: Destruction of Sennacherib. 
2. Not blossomed, as a bud or flower; not 
having the bud expanded, 
“ Boys are, at best, but pprstey buds unblown,” 
‘owper : Tirocinium, 446, 
* 3, Not inflated or inflamed with wind. 
“A fire unbdlown [shall] devour his race.” 
Sandys: Job xy. 80, 
*4, Not extinguished. (Followed by out.) 
“ Prodigious lamps by night unwet, 
d undblown out.” 
More: Life of the Sout, ii. 118, 
i * 5, Not fully grown; not grown to perfec 
i10n, 
“My means are equal 
My youth as much unblown.” 
Beaum, & Flet. ; Lover's Pilgrimage, tii. % 
tin-bliint’-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and En 
blunted.] Not blunted ; not made obtuse ord: 
“A sword, whose weight without a blow might slay, 
Able, undblunted, to cut hosts away.” 
Cowley; Davideis, iti, 
tin-bliish’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
blushing.] Not blushing; destitute of shame; 
shameless, barefaced, impudent. 
“The most dishonest and undblushing timeservers 


that the world has ever seen.”"—Macaulay. Hist, Eng., 
ch, xiii. 


tin-blish’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. wnblushing ; 
-ly.) In an unblushing manner ; without any 
manifestation of shame; barefacedly, impu- 
dently. 


“They... end with bankruptcy as naturally, as 
unreluctantly, and as unbdlushingly as if it had aes 
the honourable object of their mercantile pursuit,”"— 
Knox: Hssay 8. 


*iin-bodast’-fuil, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
boastful.] Not boastful; free from boasting 
or assumption ; unassuming, modest. 


“ Oft in humble station dwells 
Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp,” 
Thomson : Summer, 684. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciih. cre, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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“iin-bodast’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. unboastful ; 
-ly] In an wnboastful manner; without 
boasting ; modestly, 


tin-béd’-ied, * un-bod-yed, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. bodied.) 
1. Not possessed of a material body; in- 
corporeal, immaterial. 
“ Like a shade to weene 
Unbdodied, unsoul'd, unheard, unseene,.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VIL. vii. 46. 
2. Freed from the body. 


* All things are but altered, nothing dies ; 
And here and there the unbodied spirit flies,” 
Dryden: Pythagorean Philosophy. 


+ tin-bod’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
boding.] Not anticipating or expecting. 
“ Unboding critic-pen.” 
Tennyson: Will Waterproof, vi. 


*Tin-bod’-kined, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
bodkin ; -ed.] Not fastened with a bodkin. 


*tin-bod-y, * tin-bdd-ie, v.i. & t [Pref. 
un- (2), and Eng. body.) 
A, Intrans. : To quit or leave the body, 


“The fate would his soule should unbodie 
And shapen had a meane it out to drive.” 
haucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk, v. 


B. Trans. : To cause to leave the body. 


“ Herevpon followed a poner through increasing of a 
flegmatike humor bred by long rest, that after 14 
moneths space vnbodied his ghost."—Holinshed : Hist. 
Scotland ; Conuall. 


tin-boiled’, * un-boyled, «a. [Pref. wn-(1), 
and Eng. boiled.) Not boiled ; not raised to 
the boiling point. 
“ Oatineal in a quarter of a pint ee fe will arise 
toa pint boyled.”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 857. 
*un-bok-el, v.t. [UnsucKLE.] 


*iin-bold’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bold.) 
Cowardly. 
“Ebrew, unbolde, erhix cowardis."—Note in Wy- 
cliffe's Bible, Judges ix. 4. 


tin-bolt’, v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. bolt.] 

A. Trans. : To remove a bolt from ; to pull 

out a bolt with the view of opening it, as a 
door or gate ; to undo the bolts of. 


“Tl call my, uncle down, 
He shall wndolt the gates.” 
Shakesp. - Troilus & Cressida, iv. 2. 


*B, Intrans.: To explain, to unfold. (Fig.) 
“Tl unbolt to you.”—Shakesp. : Timon, i. L. 


tin-bolt’-Gd (1), a. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
bolt (1), v.] Having the bolt removed from its 
sheath ; freed from fastening by bolts : as, an 
unbolted door. 


Seen (2), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
, Vv.) 

1, Lit.; Not bolted or sifted; not having 
the bran or coarse part removed by a sifter : 
as, unbolted meal. 

* 2, Fig. : Gross, coarse, unrefined. 

“Tf you will Cee me leave, I will tread this wndolted 

villain into mortar.”—Shakesp. : Lear, ii, 2. 


*Yin-bone’, vt. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
bone, v.] 
1. To deprive of its bones, as butcher's 
meat. 
2. To fling or twist about, as if boneless. 
“Writhing and unboning their clergy limbs.”"— 
Milton; Apol, for Smectymnuus, 
Yin-bon’-ndt, v.i. & ¢t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. bonnet.) 
A. Intrans.: To remove or take off the 
bonnet, as a mark of respect; to uncover. 
(Scotch.) 


“They hastened to bespeak, favour Anes hastily un- 
BonAstina.” —Scott : Kenilworth, ch, vii. 
to 


B. Trans. : To remove the bonnet from ; 
uncover; as, All heads were at once unbon- 


tin-bin -nét-Ed, tin-bdn-nét-téd, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bonneted.] 
1, Having removed the bonnet or cap; 
with uncovered head. 


“ Unbonneted and by the wave 
Sate down his brow and hands to lave.” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, v. 17. 


* 2, Without taking the bonnet or cap off. 
*tin-book’- a, [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bookish.) 


1, Not enamoured of books; not addicted 

to books or reading. 

“Tt is to be wonder'd how museless and unbookish 
Spartans) w: Of Unlicensed 


ja pee ere,” —AMilton ¢ 


2. Ignorant, unskilled. 


“ His unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio's smiles, gestures, and light behaviours 
Quite in the wrong.” Shakesp, ; Othello, iv. 1. 


*tin-book’-léarn-&d, a. ([Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. booklearned. } Illiterate, ignorant... (Ful- 
ler: Church Hist., VIL. i. 82.) 


* Tin-bodt, v.t, [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. boot, v.] 
HG deprive of boots; to take off the boots 
rom, 


tin-boot-éd (1), a. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
peel Deprived of boots ; stripped of the 
oots. 


tin-boot’-€d (2), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
booted.) Not having boots on; without boots. 


*tn-bore’, a. (Pref. uwn- (1), and Mid. Eng. 
bore = born.] Unborn, 
“ Of thinge whiche then was unbore,” 
Gower. 0, A, Vi. 
tin-born’, *un-borne, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. ” borne] 
1, Not yet born; not yet brought into life ; 
not existing. 
“Yet such his acts, as Greece wnborn shall tell, 
And curse the battle where their fathers fell.” 
Pope: Homer; [liud x, 61, 
2. Future ; to come. * 


“ Neither Fe time, nor years unborn, 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore,” 


Wordsworth : Sonnets. 
tin-bor-rowed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
borrowed.) Not borrowed ; genuine, originul, 
native. 

“ Any interest 
Unborrow'd from the eye.” 
Wordsworth: On Revisiting the Banks of the Wye. 


*tin-bos’-om, v.t, [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
bosom. } 
1, To disclose or reveal in confidence, as 
one’s opinions or intentions; to display gen- 
erally. 


“ The gentle neighbourhood of grove and spring 
Would soon undosom all their echoes mild,” 
Milton > The Passion, 


2. It is sometimes used reflexively. 
“And am resolved to unbosom myself to you.”— 
Steele; Spectator, No, 528. 
*in-bos’-6m-6r, 3s. [Eng. wnbosom; -er.] 
One who unbosoms, discloses, or reveals. 
“ An unbosomer of secrets.”—Thackeray in Annan- 


dale, 
* {in-bot’-tomed, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
bottom ; -ed.] 
l. Ate oe having a bottom ; of limitless 


depth ; bottomless. 


“The dark, unbottomed, ae abyss.” 
filton: P. L., it. 405, 


2, Fig. : Having no solid piueetttes having 
no reliance, 

“To be thus unbottomed of ourselves, and fastened 

upon God.”—Hammond. 
tin-bought’ (ought as at), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 

and Eng. bought.) 

1, Not bought; given freely; obtained with- 
out money. 

“ And unbought dainties of the poor.” 
Dryden ; Horace, Epod, 2. 

2. Not bought over; not gained over by 

bribes. 


“ Unbribed, unbought, our swords we draw.” 
Scott: War Song of the Edinburgh Light Dragoons, 


* 3, Not bought; which have not found a 
purchaser ; unsold. 


“The merchant will leave our native commodities 
unbought upon the hands of the farmer.”—Locke, 


in-bdund, pret. of v. & a. [UnBIND.] 
A, As pret. of verb: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Not bound; not fastened with a cord, 
chain, or the like. 


“ Unbound well pend) Peas es it not.” 
‘d of the Isles, v. 22, 


2. Not bound ; auia winding or a cover, 
as a book. 


“A bookseller who had volumes that lay unbound.” 
—Locke, 


3. Not under moral bonds; not bound by 
obligation or covenant; free. 


*Yin-béund’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnbound; 
-ably.] Without bounds or limits ; intinitely. 


tin-béund’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bounded. } 
1, Not bounded ; without limits ; limitless ; 
having no bound or limit. 


“ Meantime, light shadowing all, a sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether.” Thomson: Autumn, 957. 


» boy; pout, jéwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


2. Unrestrained ; not subject to any check 
or eontrol. 


“Several years of unbounded freedom.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng , sh. xix. 


4G For the difference between unbounded 
and boundless, see BOUNDLESS, 


tin-bound’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. wnbownded; 
-ly.} In an unbounded manner or degree ; 
without bounds or limits ; infinitely. 


“The friend unboundedly generous, but still 
esteeined."—Byron: Childe Harold, iv. (Note 27.) 


* tin-bdound’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. unbownded ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being without 
bounds ; freedom from bounds, limits, check, 
or control, 


“ Finitude, SRPu es to created things, imports the 
igor one of the several properties of these things 
© one another, Infinitude, the CR od of 
these degrees of properties. Cheyne: Philos. Prin- 
ciples, 
*tin-béund’-en, * un-bound-un, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. bounden.] Unbound, freed, 
set loose. 


“ But now we ben unboundun fro the lawe of deeth.” 
— Wycliffe: Romans vii. 6. 


* tin-bdéun’-té-olis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. bownteous.] Not bounteous ; not liberal; 
grudging. 

“Nay, such an wnbounteous giver we should make 


him, as in the Fables Jupiter was to Ixion.”—Afilton : 
Tetrachordon. 


*tin-bdow, vt. 
v.] To unbend. 


“Looking back would wnbow his resolution.”— 
Fuller: Holy War, p. 118, 


*jin-béw’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 
bowable.] Incapable of being bent or inclined. 


tin-bdéwed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bowed.] 
1, Not bent, arched, or bowed. 
“ And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee, 
Disdaining duty that to us belongs.” 

Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, iii. 1, 

2. Not subjugated or subdued; uncon- 
quered, uncrushed. 

**He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him 
Byron: Childe Harold, 
*tin-bdéw’-el, * vn-bow-ell, v.t. [Pref. wn- 
(2), and Eng. bowel.) To deprive of the 
bowels ; to eviscerate, to disembowel ; hence, 

fig., to expose the inner or most secret parts. 


“Tt shall not bee amisse in this chapter to wnbowell 
the state of the question, touching the world’s decay.” 
—Hakewill; Apologie, bk, i., ch. ili, 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bow, 
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*tin-b6x’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. boz.] 
To take out of a box. 
*tin-béy’,, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. boy.] 


To free from boyish thoughts or habits; 
raise above boyhood. 


“He poses Tal I,] began to say, it was time to unboy 
the Prince [Char'! I.) by putting him into some 
action and acquaintance with business a 
hinge "—Clarendon: Hist. of Great Rebdei 


to 


rt from 
ellion, iL 


3 Sn birkge’, v.t. & 4. 
brace. } 
A, Transitive: 
1, To remove the braces of; to free from 
tension ; to loose, to relax. 
“The zone undraced, her bosom she ee eek 


Pope; Homer ; Il: 
2. To relax. 


ee eee while it lasts, slackens and unbraces the 
mind,”—Addison; Spectator, No. 249. 


B. Intrans.: 
hang loose. 


tin-braged’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. braced.) 
1, Loosened, ungirt, unbuttoned. 
“With his doublet all unbraced,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, fi. 1. 
* 2, Wreed from constraint ; unconstrained. 
“ Unbraced with him all light sports they shared.” 
Ben Jonson; Poetaster, v. 1. 
*tin-braid’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. braid, 
v.] To separate the strands of; to pees) 
to unwreathe. 


tin-braid’-8d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
braided.) Not braided or plaited ; not knitted 
or wreathed ; disentangled, loose. 


“ Her unbraided hair escaping from under her mid- 
night coif.”—Scott: Kenilworth, ch. vil. 


*tin-brained’, a. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
brained. ] Not deprived of the brains; not 
brained. [BRAIN, v.] ; 

“ Hast thou ever hope 
To come i’ the same roome where lovers are, 
And'soape wnbrained with one of their velvet slippers,” 
eaum, & Flet,; Wit at several Weapons, iv, 


[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 


To grow flaccid ; to relax; to 
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tin-branch’-ing, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
branching.| Not branching; not dividing into 
branches. 


*tin-brand’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
branded.}| Not branded; not marked or 
stamped as disgraceful. 

“Lest his conversation unprohibited, or undbranded, 
might breathe a pestilential murrain into the other 
sheep ”--Milton: Animad. upon Remonst. Defence, 


*iin-bréast’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
breast.] To disclose or lay open ; to unbosom, 


to reveal. 
“To whose open eye 
The hearts of wicked men wbreusted lie.” 
G. Fletcher : Christ's Triumph after Death, 
iin-bréathed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

breathed.) 

1. Not breathed: as, air wnbreathed. 

* 9. Unexercised, unpractised. 


“ They] now have toiled their unbreathed memories 
ith this same pla . against your nuptial.” 
Shakesp., : ‘idsummer Night's Dream, ¥. 1. 


*tin-bréath’-ing, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
breuthing.| Not breathing. 


‘From lips that moved not, and unbreathing frame, 
Like caverned winds, the hollow accents came. 


Byron. Saul, 
fin-bréd’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bred.) 
1, Unbegotten, unborn. 


“ Hear this, thou age unbred, 
Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 104, 


2, Not well bred; destitute of breeding ; 
rude, coarse. 


“ Onbred or debauched servants.”—Locke. Of Edu- 
cation, § 68, 


3. Not taught, untaught. 


“A warrior dame, 
Onbred to grinning, in the loom unskill’d.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aneid vii. 1,095, 


*tin-breégh’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
breech.) 
1. To remove the breeches of; to strip of 
breeches, 
2. To remove the breech of, as of a cannon, 
from its fastenings or coverings. 
“Let the worst come, 


1 can unbreech a canuon, 
Beaum. & Flet,: Double Marriage, il. 


iin-breéched’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
breeched.] Not wearing trousers or breeches. 


“ At our ceremonial visit to the governor, our camp- 
sergennt, who is a piper in the 92nd Highlanders, fn 
peared in all the splendour of an unbreeched Scot. 
Times, March 28th, 1874. 


tin-brewed’ (ew as 6), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. brewed.) Not brewed or mixed; pure, 


genuine, 
“They drink the stream 
Unbrew'd and Seer full.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, vii. 
* fin-brib’—a-ble, * iin-bribe’-a-ble, a. 
(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. bribable.) Not able 
to be bribed ; incapable of being bribed. 


“ And shoneh it be cry'd up for impartial and un- 
bribeable, yet | do not see but in many ‘tis erroneous,” 
—Feltham: Resolves, pt. ii., res. 83, 


tin-bribed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bribed.] 
Not bribed ; not influenced by money, gifts, 
or the like. 

“ Paul's love of Christ and steadiness unbdrib'd.” 
Cowper : Hope, 580. 

* tin-bridged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bridged.) Not bridged; not bridged over; 
not spanned by a bridge. 


“ Every watercourse 
And unbridged stream,” 


Wordsworth; The Brothers. 
tin-bri-dle, v.t.  [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
are To. remove the bridle from; to set 
oose. 


“ Unbridieall the sparks of nature,” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 7. (Quarto). 
iin-bri-dled (le as el), * unbrideled, 
a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. bridled.] 
1. Freed from the restraint of the bridle ; 
loose. 
“They fell on running like wnbridled horses.”"— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 315. 
2. Free from restraint, check, or control ; 
unrestrained, unruly, licentious, violent. 


“ This is not well, rash and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of so good a king. 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Weul, i! 1.. 


*tin-bri’-dled-néss (le as el), s. [Eng. 
unbridled ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unbridled ; freedom from control or re- 
straint ; licence, violence. 


“The presumption and unbridledness of youth.”— 
Leighton : Com. on 1 Peter v. 


Bate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw, 
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un-briz-ed, un-briz-zed, a. (Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. brized.] Unbroken, unbruised. 
(Scotch.) 


“The callant had come off wi’ wnbrizzed banes,”— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch, viii. 


tin-broached’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
broached.| Not broached ; unopened. 
“Ac 
Unbroach'd by just authority. 
Young : Fight Thoughts, viii. 

tn-brok’-en, titin-broke’, a. ([Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. broke, broken.) 

1. Not broken; not smashed; whole and 


sound, 
“ Long, long afterwards, in an oak, 
I found the arrow, still unbroke. ‘ 
Longfellow ; The Arrow & the Song. 


2, Not thrown into disorder ; regular. 


“The allied army returned to Lamtenge unpursued 
and in unbroken order.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch.xix. 


3. Not broken ; not violate; inviolate. 


“ Or plain tradition that this all begun, 
Convey'd unbroken faith from sire tu son.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, ili. 228. 


4, Not broken; uninterrupted. 


““All gazed at length in silence drear, 
Unbroke, Scott ; Marmion, lil, 6. 


5. Not weakened; not crushed; not sub- 
dued. 


“A body of duaconnd who had not been in the battle 
and whose apis we was therefore unbroken.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., 


6, Not broken in; not tamed and rendered 
tractable; not accustomed to the saddle, 
harness, or yoke. 


“A heifer that shuns unbroken the yoke’s unaccus- 
tomed weight.” Grant Allen; Atys. 


7. Uninterrupted, open, not intersected. 


“Of each hue 
Of earth nought left but the unbroken blue.” 
Byron: Heaven & Karth, i. 8, 


8. Not opened up by the plough: as, un- 
broken ground. 


tin-broth’-ér-ly, * un-broth-er-like, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, brotherly, brotherlike.] 
Not like a brother; not as a brother might be 
expected to act; not becoming a brother. 


“Victor's unbrotherlike heat towards the eastern 
churches, fomented that difference about Easter into 
a schism.”—Decay of Piety. 


tin-briised’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
bruised.) Not bruised ; not hurt or damaged. 


“ Thou art too full 
Of the war’s surfeits, to > go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis'd. hakesp. ; Coriolanus, iv. 1, 


tin-biic’-kle, *un-bok-el, v.t. (Pref. wn- 
(2), and Eng. "buckle, v.] Tounfasten a buckle 
and disenange an article of dress, or any- 
thing else which it has confined to its place ; 
to unfasten. 

‘He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To doff 't for our repose, shall hear a storm,” 
hakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 4, 

* fin-biick’-ramed, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
buckram, and suff. -ed.] Not starched or stiff; 
not precise or formal. 

“ Moral, but unbuckram'd gentlemen.” 
Colman: Vagaries Vindicated. 

*iin-bid’-déd, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. bud, 
and suff. -ed.] Not having put forth a bud; 
unblown. 

“The hid scent in an ORY rose.” 
eats; Lamia, li. 

*Win-build’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. build.] 
To throw down what has already been built ; 
to demolish, to raze. 

“To unbuild the ibys and to lay all flat.” 
hakesp. : Coriolanus, iti. 1, 
tin-built’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. built.) 
Not yet built, not erected. 
“From Ce ‘Babel brought 
His people to that pice 
rayton s Poly-Olbion, 8. 4, 

*jin-biin-dle, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

bundle.] To open up, to disclose, to reveal. 
“ Onbundle yo ur griefs, madam,"”—Jarvis; Don 
Quixote, pt. il, bk. ili., ch. vi. 

iin-budyed’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
buoyed.) Not buoyed ; not supported by a 
buoy; not borne up or sustained. 


iin-bir’-den, tn-bur-then, 1.1. 
un- (2), and Eng. burden, burthen.] 
1. To remove a burden from, to disburden ; 
to free from a load or burden. 
2. To throw off, as a load or burden. 


“Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart,” 
Shakesp, : 8 Henry VI, ili. 1. 


[Pref. 


3. To remove a load, as from the mind or - 


heart; to relieve the mind or heart of, as by 
disclosing what lies heavy on it, 


“To shift the fault, t’ undurthen his ch: 
Daniel ; Civil 


*4, To disclose, to reveal. 
“To unburden all my Plots and purposes.” 
Shakesp,: Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 
*{in-bar’-den-sdme, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. burdensome.} Not burdensome. 


*tn-bur’-i-a-ble (u as €), a. [Pref. wn-(1); 
Eng. bury ; -able.] Not tit to be buried. 
“ A yet-warm corpse and yet wnburiable.” 
Tennyson ; Gareth & Lynette, 
tin-bur’-ied, * in-bur’-yéd (u as 6), a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. buried.) Not buried ; 
not interred. 
“The corpse was flung out and left unburied to the 
foxes and crows.”—Macaulay.; Hist, Eng., ch, 
tin-birned’, tin-burnt’, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. burned, burnt.] 
1. Not burnt ; not consumed by fire, 


“ Undurn'd, unbury’d, on a heap they lie.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, i, 85. 


2. Not injured by fire ; not scorched. 

3, Not heated with fire; not subjected tc 
the action of fire or heat. 

“ Burnt wine is more hard ery pp wine 


ed heart.” 
ars, iii. 


unburnt."—Bacon: Nat, Hist. 
4, Not baked, as brick. 


tin-birn’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
burning.] Not in process of being consumed 
by fire. 


‘What we have said of the unburning fire called 
light, streaming from the flame of a candle, may 
easily he applied to all other light deprived of sen- 
sible heat,” se igh y: Of Bodies, ch, vii. 


ttin-bur’-nished, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. burnished.] Not burnished or brightened ; 


unpolished. 
“ Their bucklers lay 
OUnburnished and Sy, 


Joan of Are, vii. 
*{in-biir’-row, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
burrow. } 


To take or drive from a burrow ; to 
unearth, 


“ He van bring down sparrows and 
bits."—Dickens ; Uncommercial Truveller, x. 


tin-bir’-then, v.t. [Unpurpen.] 


*Yin-bur’-y (u as 6), v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. bury.) : 
1, Lit. : To disinter, to exhume. 


ag Unburying our bones, and See: our reputa- 
tions,”—Jarvis ; Don Quixote, pt.‘ii,, bk. ii, ch. v, 


2. Fig. : To bring to light, to disclose, 


“Since you have one secret, keep the other, 
Never unbury either.” Lytton ; Richelieu, i, 1. 


*iin-bus'-ied (u as i), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. busied.] Not busied; not employed. 


“These uniusied persons can continue in this play- 
ing idleness."—Ap. Rainbow : Sermons (1635), p. 28. 


unbusinesslike (as tin-biz-néss-like, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. businesslike.) Not 
businesslike. 


*iin-bus’-y (u as 1), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. busy,] Unoccupied, at leisure, idle. 
“You unbusy man.”—Richardson ; Clarissa, ii. 5. 


iin-biit’-ton, v.t. & 4. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
button, Vv.) 
A. Trans. ; To unfasten the buttons of; to 
disengage, as anything fastened by buttons, 
by detaching them from their holes. 


“Thou art fat-witted with drinking old sack, and 
aersbetctonend, thee after supper.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry 


B. Intrans.: To undo one’s buttons. 


* tin-biix’-6m, * vn-box-ome, * un-bux- 
ome, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. buxom.) 
Disobedient. 


“ For if that thou wnbuxome bee 
To loue, I not in what degree 
Thou shalte thy good worde acheue.” 


Gower: CO. AL 
*tin-bix-om-ly, adv. [Eng. unbuxom; -ly.) 
Disobediently. 


“ Euer unbuxomly thei pleine,” 


*iin-bix’-o6m-néss, s. 
-ness.] Disobedience. 


“Time confesse 
Of that ye clepe wnbuxomness.” Gower: 0. As i. 


*tn-ca’-bled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- @, 
and fara cabled.) Not fastened or secured b: 
a cable. 


“ Within it “Oi. +.» uncabled ride secure.” 
Cowper > Homer ; xiii 


rab- 


Gower: 0. A. i 
[Eng. wnbuxom ; 


J 
4 
} 


uncadenced—uncelestial 
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*tin-ca/-dénged, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
cadenced.] Not regulated by musical measure, 


tin-cage’, v.t. [Pref wn- (2), and Eng. cage, 
v.] To set free from confinement or the re- 
straints of a cage. 
“The uncaged soul flew through the air.” 
Fanshawe ; Poems (ed. 1676), p. 299, 
*tin-cal’-cined, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
calcined.] Not calcined. 


**A4 saline substance, subtler than sal ammoniack, 
earried up with it wnealcined gold in the form of 
subtile exhalations,”—Boyle, 


iin-cAlled’, a. [Preéf. un- (1), and Eng, called.) 
Not called, summoned, or invoked 
“The Spirit led thee; thine invincible strength did 
not animate thee into this combat, uncalled,"—Bp. 
Hail: Contempl.; Christ Tempted, 
uncalled-for, a. Not needed, not re- 
quired ; improperly brought forward: as, an 
unealled-for remark. 


*tin-calm’ (1 silent), v.t. 
Eng calm, v.) To disturb, 
“ What strange disquiet has uncalmed Nips breast, 
Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of rest?” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
*jin-camp’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. camp.] 
To dislodge or drive from a camp. 


“If they could but now uncamp their enemies.”— 
Milton: Hist. Eng., bk. ti. 


tin-cin-celled, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
cancelled.) Not cancelled; not erased; not 
abrogated or annulled 


“Their accusation is great, and their bills wncan- 
celled.” —Bp. Taylor ; Sermons, vol, i., ser, 8 


tin -cin’-did, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
candid.) Not candid; not frank, open, or 
sincere ; not impartial 


“The temper, not of judges, but of angry and un- 
candid advocates. —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, i. 


in-can’-ny, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. canny.] 
1, Dangerous ; not safe. 
“*Now this would be an uncanny night to meet him 
in."—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxv. 

2. Eerie, mysterious; not of this world; 
hence, applied to one supposed to possess 
supernatural powers. 

“ What does that . . . uncanny turn of countenance 
mean ?"—0@. Bronté; Jane Eyre, ch. xxiv. 

8. Not gentle or careful in handling; in- 
cautious, rash. 

- oe Severe. (Applied toa blow, fall, or the 
ike. 

{ Scotch in all its senses. 


t¥in-ca-non’-ic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. canonical.] Not canonical; not agree- 
able to or in accordance with the canons. 

“That bishops alone were punished if ordinations 

were wncanonical.”—Bp. Taylor; HKpiscopacy Asserted, 
uncanonical-hours, s. pl. 

Eccles. ; Hours in which it is not allowed to 
celebrate matrimony. These are, in England, 
before 8 A.M. and after 3 P.M., except in the 
ease where a special licence has been granted. 
(MARRIAGE-LICENCE, 1.] 


[Pref. wn- (2), and 


tin-ca-non-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. uncanoni- 
cal ; -ness.) The quality or state of being un- 
canonical. 


“Here was another wneanonicalness, which was 
ticularly in Chad's orlination.”—Aishop Lloyd : 
urch Government in Britain, bk. i, § 4 


tin-cin’-6n-ize, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. canonize.} 

1, To deprive of canonical authority. 

2. To reduce from the rank of a canonized 


* 


iin-can’-dn-ized, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. canonized.) Not canonized ; not enrolled 
among the suints. 

‘Mighty signsand wonders wrought by some canon- 


ed, and some uncanonized,”—Atierbury: Sermons, 
vol, iii., ser. 1, 


*tin-can’-6-pied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. canopied.} Not covered or surmounted 
by a canopy. 

a took the pl r 
Paosteiper tl aAY hug iateeyen 
Browne ; Britannias Pastorals, 1. 4. 
tin-cap’-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
capable.) Not capable; incapable, 
paailosopby was thought unfit, or wncapable to be 


brought into well-bred company."—Locke: Human 
Understanding. (Ep. Ded.) 


 tin-cape’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. cape, v.] 


®. 


Hawking: To prepare for flying at game py 
taking off the cape or hood. 

Of the word as used by Shakespeare 
(Merry Wives, iii, 3), differeut explanations 
are given: 

“TIT warrant we'll unkennel the fox. 

Let me stop this way first. So now wncape.” 
To dig out the fox when earthed (Warburton) ; 
to turn the fox out of the bag (Steevens) ; to 
throw off the dogs to begin the hunt (Nares) ; 
to uncouple the hounds (Schmidt). 


tin-capped’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
capped.) Having no cap on; having the head 
uncovered, 


* fin-cap’-tious, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
captious.) Not captious ; not quick or ready 
to take objection or offence, 


“ Among uncaptious and candid natures, plainness 
and freedom are the preserves of amity.”—Feltham: 
Resolves, pt. li., res, 43, (Richardson) 


*’n-car-din-al, v.t. ([Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. cardinal.) To divest of or reduce from 
the rank of cardinal. 


“Borgia... gota dispensation to uncardinal him- 
self.”—Wuller : Church Hist., V. iii, 2. 


tin-cared’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. cared.] 

Not cared for; not regarded; not heeded, 
(With for.) 

“Their kings . . . left their owne, and their people's 


ghostly condition wncared for.” — Hooker: ccles, 
Politie, bk. v., § 1. 


tin-care’-ful, a. 
careful.) 


1, Having no care ; free from care ; careless. 


“The Bill hones Act] passed in a time very un- 
careful for the dignity of the crown or the security of 
the people.”—Charles JI. to the Parliament, March, 
1664. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


2. Producing no care or anxiety. 
3. Careless ; not careful in acting, 


tin-ciar’-i-a, s. (Lat. wncus =a hook, a barb; 
so named because the old petioles are con- 
verted into hooked spines.] 

Botany: 

1. A genns of Cinchonide, now generally 
reduced toa sub-genus of Nauclea. Climbing 
plants, having the old or barren flower-stalks 
converted into hard woody spines, curved 
downwards, so as to form barbs. Uncaria 
or Nauclea Gambir or Gambier, is an exten- 
sive scandent bush fouud in Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, and the Malay Archipelago, and largely 
cultivated at Singapore, It furnishes gambir or 
gambier, pale catechu, and terra japonica. The 
Calcutia Exhibition Report states that the ex- 
tract is obtained by boiling the leaves aud 
young shoots. It is much valued for tanning 
purposes, imparting a softuess to leather. 
[CaTEcHu.] 

2. A genus of Pedalez containing only one 
known species, Uncaria procumbens, called in 
South Africa the Grapple-plant (q.v.). It isa 
prostrate herb, with opposite palmate leaves 
and purple axillary flowers. 


* in-car-nate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Lat. 
carnatus = made of flesh.] [INcARNATE.] Not 
of flesh ; not fleshly ; not incarnate. 


“ Nor need we be afraid to ascribe that to the in- 
earnate Sou, which is attributed unto the uncarmnate 
Father.”—8rowne: Vulyar Errours. 


*tin-car’-nate, v.t. [Uncarnate, a.] To 
divest of flesh or flesnliness, 


tn-car-pét-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
carpeted.) Not carpeted; not covered or laid 
with a carpet. 


‘The floors of the dining-rooms were wncarpeted.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, iii. 


tin-cart’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. cart, v.] 
1. To unload or discharge from a cart. (G. 
Eliot : Amos Barton, ch. ii.) : 
2. To allow an animal to escape from a 
covered cart (in which it has been taken into 
the open country) for the purpose of being 
hunted. 
“Reaching the fixture before the stag was un- 
carted,”—Field, Nov. 26, 1887. 
iin-cAase’, v.t. & ¢ [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
case, V.] 
A, Transitive: 
j. To take out of a case or covering. 
“With uncas'd bow and arrow on the string,” 
Couper : Homer ; Odyssey xi. 
2. To unfurl and display, as the colours of 
a regiinent. 


* 3. To strip, to flay, to case, 


“Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, che ass 
was discovered ; and consequently uncused, well laughed 
at, and well cudgelled.”—L'Hstrange ; Fables. 


*4, To reveal, to disclose, 


“He uncased the crooked conditions which he had 
Pes concealed,"—Holinshed:: Hist. Eng., bk, v., 
ch. i. 


* B. Intrans. ; To undress, to strip. 
“Do you not see, Pompey is wncasing for the combat?” 
akesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 2. 
tin-cast’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. cast.] 
Not cast or thrown. 
** No stone unthrown, nor yet no dart wnerst,” 
Surrey: Virgile; dineis il, 

* tin-cas’-tle (tle as el), v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. castle.) To deprive of a castle. 

“ Heuncastled Roger of Sarisbury.”—Fuller; Church 
Hist., U1. ii. 39, 

* iin - cas’-tled (tled as eld), * un-cas- 
telled, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. castled.] 
Not having the distinguishing marks or ap- 
pearance of a castle, 


“The first of these | Kirbie’s castle) is so uncastelled.” 
—Fuller ; Worthies ; London, 


in’-cate, a. (Lat. uncatus = bent inward, 
hooked.] 

Bot. : The same as Uncirorm and UNOINATE 
(q.v.). 

* tin-cat’-é-chised, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. catechised.|” Not catechised ; not taught ; 
untaught. 

“So unread or so wncatechis'd in story.”—Hilton: 
Speech for Unlicens'd Printing. 

* tin-cat’-é-chised-néss, s. [Eng: wncate- 
chised ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
uncatechised or untaught. 

“What means the uncatechizedness ... prevailing?” 
—Gauden.: Tears of the Church, p. 619. 
iin-caught’ (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. caught.) Not caught, 
“ Nor in this land shall he remain uncaught,” 
Shakesp, ; Lear, 4.1, 

* fin-cau’—pon-a-téd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. cauponated.] Unadulterated. 
“ Drank valour from uncauponated beer.” 

Smart: Hop Garden, 
ta un-caused’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
caused.) Not caused; having no antecedent 
or prior agent or active power produciug or 

effecting it; existing without an author. 

“The first cause is absolutely uncaused,”"—Water- 

land: Works, iv. 75, , 

* fin-cau’-tél-oiis, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. cautelous.] Incautious. 

“Laid gins to eutrap the uncautelous." — Hales: 
Serneon on 2 Peter iii. 16, 

+ in-cAu’-tious, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
cautious.] Not cautious ; incautious, careless, 
heedless, unwary. 

“ Every obscure or uncautious expression.” — Water. 
land: Works, iii. 116, 

* iin-caw’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. uncartious ; 
-ly.) Not cautiously ; incautiously, carelessly, 
heedlessly. 

“It is very wncautiously and unaccurately said.“— 
Waterland; Works, ii. 813. 
*tinge (1), s. (Lat. uncia.] An ounce, 
“ Of this quiksilver an unce.” 
Chaucer: CO. T., 1,804, 

*tince (2), s, [Lat. uncus=a hook.] Aclaw, 
a talon. 

“ Horrid crest, blew skales and unces black.” 
Lleywood, 
[Pref. un- (1); Eng. 


*tin-cease’-a-ble, a. 
Unceasing ; that cannot be 


cease; -able.] 
stopped. 
“ Zealous prayers and unceasable wishes.” Dekker. 


tin-céas-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ceasing.] Not ceasing, not intermitting; in- 
cessaut, continual. 
“Let our wnceasing, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light—for streugtl to bear.” 
Longfellow: Goblet of Life. 
tin-géas'-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unceasing ; -ly.) 
Without ceasing ; incessantly, continual. 


tin-¢gél-—6-brat-éd, a. [Pref.. un- (1), and 
Eng. celebrated.] Not celebrated; not sol- 
emnized. 
“ t br ‘Ay 
sg apres eos 
*tin-gé-lés’-ti-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. celestial.) Not celestial, not heaveuly. 


“All that uncelestial discord there,” 
Young : Night Thoughts, 1x. 


Doll, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
clan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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uncensured—unchastened 


tin-gén’-sured (sas sh), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. censured.) Not censured or blamed; 
exempt from censure or blame. 


“This breach of the law for a time passed wncen- 
sured.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


*iin-cén’-tre (tre as tér), v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. centre.) To throw off the centre. 


“‘Let the heart be wncentred from Christ, it is 
dead."—Adams: Works, ii. 258. 


iin-gér-6-m0'-ni-otis, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. ceremonious.] Not ceremonious ; 
not using ceremony or form ; familiar. 


“He took the unceremonious leave of an old friend.” 
—Macuulay: Hist. Eng., ch, x. 


tin-cér-6-m0'-ni-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. un- 
ceremonious ; -ly.] In an unceremonious man- 
ner; without ceremony or show of respect. 


“The papers which they had sent down were very 
unceremoniously returned.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
xix. 


iin-gér’-tain, * un-cer-tayne, * un-cer- 
teyn, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. certain.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
pay Not certain or certainly known ; doubt- 
ib 


“ Robertes men thei slowe, the numbre wncerteyn.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 834, 

2. Ambiguous, doubtful, equivocal ; not to 
be known with certainty. 

3. Not to be relied on with certainty ; un- 

reliable. 
“* Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
Tho uncertain glory of an April day.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, i. 8. 

4, Doubtful ; not having certain knowledge ; 

not sure. 

“These servauntes because they be uncertayne of 
their lordes returning home.”—Udal ; Marke xiii. 

5, Not sure as to aim or effect desired. 

** Ascanius young, and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid, vii. 692. 
6. Undecided, wavering ; not having the 
mind made up; not knowing what to think 
or do. 
“The people will remain uncertain whilst 
'Twixt you there's difference.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, v. 6. 

7. Not fixed certain ; not steady. 

“As the form of our publick service is not volun- 
tary, so neither are the parts thereof uncertain,”— 
Hooker. 

8. Liable to change ; fickle, inconstant, ca- 

pricious. 
“Oh, woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 80. 


II. Bot.. Having no particular direction. 


4 For the difference between wncertain and 
doubtful, see DouBrrut.. 


uncertain-moth, s. 

Entom.: A British Night-moth, Caradrina 
alsines. The fore wings brown, with a slightly 
reddish tinge; the hind wings whitish, ochre- 
ous. The larva, which is grayish with lateral 
gens feeds on dock, chickweed, plantain, 

Ce. 


*itin-cér’-tain, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
certain.) To make uncertain. 


“ The diversity of seasons are not so uncertained by 
the sun and moon alone, who always keep one and the 
same course, but that the stars have also their work- 
ing therein. "—Raleigh : Hist, World, bk. i., ch. i. 


tin-cér-tain-ly, * un-cer-taine-ly, adv. 
[Eng wneertain ; -ly.} 
1, In an uncertain manner; not certainly, 
not surely. 
2. Not distinctly ; not so as to convey cer- 
tain knowledge ; ambiguously, equivocally. 
“ Here she folds up the tenour of her woe, 
Her certain sorrow writ wncertainly.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,811. 
3. Not confidently. 
“The prieste . . , muste needes wander vncer- 
tainely."—Jewel: Defence of the Apologie, p, 152. 


tin-gér’-tain-ty, s. [Eng. wncertain ; -ty.] 

1. The quality or state of being uncertain ; 
the state of not being certainly known ; ab- 
sence of certain knowledge; doubtfulness : as, 
the uncertainty of a result, the wncertainty of 
the duration of life. 

2. The quality or state of being in doubt; a 
state in which one does not know certainly 
what to do or think; a state of doubt or 
hesitation ; dubiety. 

“Our Indians were greatly agitated in this state of 

uncertuinty.”—Oook ; First Voyage, bk. ii., ch. ii 
3. Something not certainly and exactly 


known; something not determined, settled, 
or established ; a contingency. 


“Until I know this sure uncertainty 
T'll entertain the offered fallacy.” 
hakesp. : Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 


Y Void for uncertainty : 

Law: A phrase used when the words of a 
deed are so vague that they cannot be acted 
upon, as when one bequeaths all his personal 
property to one of his sons without indicating 
which. 


tin-cér-tif’-i-cat-éd, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. certificated.) Not having obtained a 
certificate: as, an uncertificated bankrupt or 
teacher. 


*tin-cér’-ti-fied, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
certified.| Not certified ; having no certificate ; 
uncertificated. 

‘The mercy of the legislature in favour of ex-insol- 
vent debtors is never extended to uncertijied bank- 
zupts taken in execution.” — Smollett: L. Greaves, 
ch, xx. 


*tin-géss’-ant, * un-cess-aunte, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. cessant.] Not ceasing; in- 
cessant ; unceasing. 


“His wuncessant praying extempore.”—Camden : 
Hist, Q. Elizabeth, 


*itin-géss’-ant-ly, * un-cess-aunte-lye, 
adv. [Eng. uncessant; -ly.] Without cessa- 
tion; without ceasing ; incessantly. 


“Our third rule must be to redouble our strokes 
uncessantly."—Bp. Hall: St. Paul's Combat, 


tin-chain’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. chain, 
v.] To set free from a chain, either in a 
literal or a figurative sense ; to let loose. 
“ Unchain your pers Der with spelling charms.” 
a 


kesp.: 1 Henry VI, v. 3% 
tim-chained’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
chained.) 


1. Set free from a chain or chains ; loose 5 
at liberty. 
2. Not chained, confined, or restrained. 
“Had young Francesca’s hand remained 
Still by the church's bonds unchained.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, viii. 
*tin-chal’-lénge-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. challengeable.] Not able to be chal- 
lenged or called to account or in question. 
(Scott : St. Ronan’s Well, ch. xxxii.) 


tin-cha&l-lénged, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
challenged.) Without having been challenged ; 
not called in question; unquestioned. 


“ Never to suffer irregularities, even when harmless 
in themselves, to un ed, lest they acquire 
the force of precedents.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


iin-ghan’-¢cy, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
chancy.] 
1, Unlucky, dangerous. (Scotch.) 


meine pane uneresout Highland onion The an wn 
mey generation when you speak to us o’ bondage.” 
—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxl, oe 


2. Inconvenient, unseasonable, unsuitable. 


*tin-ghange-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. wnchange- 
-able; -ity.) The quality or state of being 
unchangeable ; unchangeableness, 


tin-ghange'-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. changeable.} Not liable to or capable of 
change ; not subject to change or variation ; 
immutable. : 


“But this man because he continueth ever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood.” —Hebrews vii, 24. 


ttin-change’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
changeable; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unchangeable ; absence of all tendency 
or liability to change. 


“This unchungeableness of colour I am now to de- 
scribe."—Newton, 


un-change'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnchange- 
ab(le); -ly.] Inan unchangeable manner ; 
without change or changing; immutably ; 
without liability to change. 
“These are unchangeably what they are.”—Secker : 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 28. 
tin-¢hanged’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
changed. ] 
1, Not changed or altered. 
“Naught do I see unchanged remain.” 


Scott : M iv. 24, 
* 2, Unchangeable. y Bris 


“ Dismiss thy fear, 
And heaven's unchanged decrees attentive hear.” 
i Dryden, (Todd.) 


tin-chang’-ing, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


changing.) Not changing; not undergoing 
change or alteration. 
“Thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with use of evil deeds,” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, i. 4 
tin-chang-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. unchanging ; 
-ly.] In an unchanging manner, 


“‘There’s a beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, 
Like the long sunny lapse of a su:mmer's day's light,” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 


*iin-chap’-lain, v.t, (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. chaplain.] To dismiss from or deprive 
of a chaplaincy. (Fuller: Worthies, i. 312.) 


* in-charge’ (1), v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
charge, V.] 
1. To free from acharge or load; to unload. 


“There the schip should be unchargid.”— Wycliffe: 
Dedis xxi. 


2. To make no criminal charge or accusa- 
tion in connection with ; to acquit of blame. 


‘Even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 


And callit accident.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 7. 


iin-charged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
charged.)} 

1. Not charged ; not loaded, as a rifle, 

* 2. Unassailed. 

Pencend na Spee eT Biman aene 
iin - ¢char’-i-ta-ble, a. 
Eng, charitable.) 

1. Not charitable; not harmonizing with 
the great law of Christian love; harsh, cen- 
sorious ; severe in judging. 

“ Her uncharitable acta, 1 ea 
And harsh unkindnesses are all forgiven.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
2. Not charitable; not disposed to alms- 
giving. 
“ Stone-hearted men, uncharitable, 
Passe carelesse by the puore.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorala, & 4 
iin-char’-i-ta-ble-néss, s. [Eng. unchari- 
table ; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
uncharitable ; the absence of charity, either 
in its wider sense of Christian love or in its 
* more restricted one of almsgiving. 

“‘What virtue, beyond this, can there be found ef 
value sufficient to cover the sin of uncharitableness }” 
—Atterbury : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 2. 

tin- char-i-ta-bly, adv. [Eng. uncharit- 
able); -ly.] In an uncharitable manner; 
harshly, censoriously. 
“ Uncharitably with me have you dealt.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard III, 4. 8 
*tn-char’-i-ty, * un-char-i-tie, s. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng, charity.) Want of charity ; 
uncharitableness ; harshness or severity of 
judgment. 


“ His aoe was naught, yet his act was good ; the 
priests aud Levites religion good, their uncharitie ill.” 
—Bp. Hall; Contempl ; Pool of Bethesda, 


*tin-gharm’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

charm, v.] To dissolve the spell produced by 

a charm; to release from the effect or power 

of some fascination or charm ; to disenchant, 

“Stay, Iam uncharmed.” 
Beaum, & Flet.; The Captain, iii, 4. 

*tin-charm’-ing, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 

charming.| Not charming; no longer able to 

charm. 

“Old, uncharming Catherine was remoy'd.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, hii. 

*tin-char’-nel, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

charnel.] To bring from the charnel-house 

or the grave; to raise; to call up. 

“* Whom would’st thou 
Uncharnel #” Byron: Manfred, ii. 4, 

tin-char-¥, «. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

chary.) Not chary, not frugal, not careful, 

heedless. 

“T have said too much unto a hengt of stone 
And laid mine honour too unchary out.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ili, 4 

tin-ghaste, *un-chast, a. (Pref. un- (1), 

and Eng. chaste.] Not chaste, not continent, 

lewd, licentious. 

“ Fair as the soul it carries, and wnchast never.” 

Beaum. & Flet,: Faithful Shepherdess, 
tin-chaste’-ly, * un-chast-ly, adv. [Eng. 
unchaste; -ly.)] In an unchaste manner; 
lewdly, licentiously. 

“A sin of that sudden activity, as to be alread 
committed when no more is done, but only look’ 
unchastely,”—Milton ; Doctrine of Divorce, ii. 18. 

tin-chast’-ened (¢ silent), a. [Pref. wn-(1), 
and Eng. chastened.] Not chastened. 


“ Unchasten'd and unwrought minds.” — Afiltoms 
Church Government, bk. ii., ch, lil. 


[Pref. un- (1), and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2», «= 6; ey =a; qu=kw, 


unchasteness—unciform 
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*tin-chaste’-néss, * un-chaste-nes, s 
[Eng. wncehaste; -ness.]) Unchastity, inconti- 
nence, 


“ No sinister sus ae eyther couetousnes or of un- 
chastenes, eyther of flatterie or of crueltie.”— Wycliffe‘ 
Timothye v. 


pnejowstiend -a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. chastisable.} Not alle to be chastised ; 
unfit or undeserving to be chastised. 
bd pace aera le in those judicial courts.”—Milton 
Tetrachordo: 
tin-ghis tiyed’, « 
chastised. ] 
1, Not he ae not punished. 


“Oh! had’st thou left me wnchastised, 
Thy precept I had still despised.” 
Cowper: Olney Hynwns, xxxvi. 


*2, Not profited by chastisement. 


tin-chas’-ti-ty, *un-chas-ty-te,-s. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. chastity.) Want of chastity ; 
lewdness, incontinence ; unlawful indulgence 
of the sexual appetite. 


“They haue in confessions, made kinges wives and 
daughters, to make yowes of unchastyte unto them.” 
—Bale: Apology, ful. 142. 


*tin-chéck-a-ble, «a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Ting checkable.] Incapable of being checked 
“f eit (North: Life of Lord Guilford, 
i. 285 


pasncked. 
checked. 
Le et checked, restrained, hindered, or 
repressed ; unrestrained. 


“ But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
OUncheck'd, and of her roving is no end.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 189. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


*2. Uncontradicted. 


“Vet it lives there wncheck'd, that Antonio hath a 
ship of rich eats wreck'd on the narrow seas,”— 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii, 1. 


3. Not checked or examined. 


*tin-cheér’-fal, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
cheerful.) 
1. Not cheerful, joyless, cheerless, dismal. 
“Tn vain I rail at Opportunity, 
At time, at Bargin and uncheerful night.” 
kesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,024. 
2. Not cheerful, ready, or willing ; grudging. 


“It must not be penehresaed, uncheerful obedience.” 
—Leighton : Com. on1 Pet. i 


tin-cheér-ful-néss, *un-cheere-ful- 
messe, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. cheerful- 
nes3.| The absence of cheerfulness ; depres- 
sion of spirits; cheerlessness, sadness. 


“Away with this earthly uncheerfulnesse.” — Bp. 
Hall; Art of Divine Mediation, ch. xxix. (Richkardson.) 


*tin-cheér’-¥, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
a Not cheery, cheerless, dismal, dull. 


“The uncheery hours which perenne ny overtake 
us,"—Sterne: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 


tin-chewed’ (ew as 6), *iin-chawed’, « 
(Pref. un- (), 3 and Eng. chewed.) Not chewed, 
not masticate 


“ He fills his of, maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With unchew'd morsels, while he churns the gore.” 


Dryden: Virgil; dineid x. 1,025, 
*fin-child’,, vt. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
child. ] 


1, To bereave of children ; to make childless. 
‘Though in this city he 
“ Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one.” 
Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, v. 6. 
2. To divest of the character of a child or 
children. 


“They do wilfully unchild themselves, and change 
_ natural affection for violent.”"—Bp, Hall; Contempl. ; 
Of Samson's Murriage. 


*tin-child’-ish, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
oes From its derivation the word should 
mean, not having the characteristics of a child; 
but in the only known example it appears = 
not y for giildren. (Webbe: Eng. Poetrie, 
p. 45 


*tin-chilled’, [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
chilled. ] Not chilled : not cooled, or destitute 
of or deprived of warmth or heat. 

“Unbent by winds, unchill'd by snows.” 


f 'yron; Giaour. 
*tin-chi-rét'-O-nize, v.t. [Pref. un- (2); 
Gr, Xetpotovia (cheirotonia) = voting, suffrage : 
xe (cheir) = the hand, and retyw (teina) = = 

stretch.] To depose, ‘deprive, or reject by 
a vote. 
“As if Josephus u 


m that of Sepang have 
not rejected thee, bu’ 


they have rejected me that I 


+f should not reign over them—had not said of the 


people that they unchirotoniz'd or unvoted God of the 
dom. Now if they unchirotoniz'd or unvoted God 

of "the kingdom, then they had chirotoniz’d or voted 

Aim to the kingdom."—Harrington : Oceana, p, 259, 


*tin-chiv-al-roiis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. chivalrous.) Not chivalrous; not ac- 
cording to the rules of chivalry ; wanting in 
chivalry or honour. 


“*So thankless, cold-hearted, uwnchivalrous, unfor- 
giving.”—C. Bronté; Villette, ch. xxxy. 


*tn-chol-ér-ie, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
choleric.| Eyeu-tempered. (Carlyle; Sartor 
Resartus, bk. ii., ch, iv.) 


tin-chos’-en, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
chosen. ] 


1, Not chosen or predestinated ; rejected. 


‘And that euery man is either chosen or wnchosen. 

And yf we bee of the unchosen series no good 

dede ‘can auail vs.”—Sir 7. More; Workes, p. 2 

2, Not chosen or adopted Solent 
“ Beguile 
A solitude, wnchosen, unprofess'd.” 
ordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

*tn-christ’-en (t silent), v.t. [Pref. wn-(2), 

and Eng. christen.] 


1. To unbaptise ; to undo the ecclesiastical 
offices of baptism of; to annul the baptism of. 


Mls yoy constrain him further were to unchristen him, 
to unman him.”"—Afilton ; Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xxii, 


2, To render unchristian; to deprive of 
sanctity. 
“But this kin hath asit were, unhallow'd 


and unchristen'd Doe very duty of prayer itself.”— 
Milton Hikonoklastes, § 1. 


tin-christ’-ened (¢ silent), a. [Pref. un-(1), 
and Eng. christened.) Not christened; not 
baptised. 
“ Those iron clasps, that iron band, 
Would not yield to unchristened hand.” 
Scott; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iii. 9. 
tn-christ’-i-an, *un-chris-tene, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. christian.] 
1, Not Christian; not belongin 
Christian religion ; heathen or infidel. 
“And ere that faithless truce was broke 
Which freed her from the unchristian yoke.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, 9. 
2. Inconsistent with the laws or spirit of 
Christianity ; unchristianly. 


“ He had, from his youth up, been at war with the 
Nonconformists, and bad repeatedly assailed them 
with unjust and unchristian asperity.”—Macaulay ; 
Hist, Eng., ch. viii. 

Spr eobestenme ns to a.  Unchristianly ; 

like the conduct of @ person who is not a 
Christian. 


* tin-christ’-i-an, v.t. ([Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. christian.) To deprive of Christianity ; 
to make unchristianly. 


‘ Atheism isa sin that doth not ake Vie aah) 
but unman a person that is guilty of it.”—South. 


tn-christ’-i-an-ize, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. christianize.] To turn away from 
Christianity ; to cause to abandon the 
Christian faith or to degenerate from the be- 
lief and profession of Christianity. 


* in-christ’-i_an-ly, a. & adv. 
(1), and Eng. christianly.] 

A, As adj.: Like the conduct of a person 
who is not a Christian; contrary to the laws 
or spirit of Christianity; unbecoming a 
Christian. 


“4 most unnatural and wunchristianly yoke.”"— 
Hilton: Of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xx. 


B. As adv.: In an unchristian manner; in 
a manner contrary to the laws or spirit of 
Christianity. 
“They behaued themselues most wnchristianly to- 
ward their brethren.”—Hackluyt - Voyages, li. 309, 


* tin-christ’-i_an-néss, s. [Eng. unchris- 
tian; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unchristian ; contrariety to the spirit of 
Christianity ; absence of Christian spirit in 
the conduct. 


“ The unchristianness of those denials might arise 
from a displeasure to see me preter my own divines.” 
—King Charles: Eikon Basilike. 


*iin-chureh,, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
church.] 
1. To deprive of church privileges ; to expel 
from a church ; to excommunicate. 
“ To unchurch and unchristian them that are not of 
their company.”—Hale: Discourse of Religion, ch. i, 
2. To refuse the name of a church; to 
refuse or deprive of the character, designa- 
tion, rights, or standing of a church. 


“You say—we hereby unchurch the reformed 
churches abroad.”—Waterland : Works, x., p. 8 


to the 


(Pref. un- 


boy; péut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= f, 
-tian =shgm. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del, 


tin’-¢1, s. pl. 
barb.] 
t.: Hooks of any kind; specif., hooked 
hairs; hairs curved back at the point, as those 
on the nuts of Myosotis Lappula. 


(Pl. of Lat. uncus = a hook, s& 


tin’-gi-a, s. [Lat.] 

1, Roman Antig. : The twelfth part of any- 
thing: as, an ounce, as being a twelfth part. 
of the as. 


* 2, Math.: A term formerly employed to 
signify the numerical coefficient of any term 
of the binomial theorem. 


*iin’-ci-al (c as sh), a. ([Lat. uncialis = be- 
longing to an inch, or to an ounce, from 
uncia = an inch, an ounce; O, Fr. oncial.} 
Pertaining to an ounce oriuch, (Blownt.) 


tin-ci-al (c as sh), a. & s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful ; perhaps the same word as * UNCIAL, @. + 
Shipley thinks it may be a corrupt. of Lat. 
(litter) initiales = initial letters. (See also 
extract under A.).] 

Paleography : 

A, As adj.: A term borrowed from the 
Latin, and applied to Greek writing of the 
larger type to distinguish it from that written 
entirely in smaller characters. Uucials differ 
from the older capitals in being composed of 


TTPWTONKAINANY 


(mpwrov Kat mavu,) 


GREEK UNCIAL WRITING. 


curved instead of straight lines, giving e 
rounded appearance to the letters, and allow- 
ing of their being written with greater rapidity. 
The oldest Greek uncial ms. in existence is 
probably a fragment of the Iliad (bk. xviii.), 
found in atomb near Monfalat (Egypt), and 
now in the British Museum, Uncial Greek 
writing began to decline about the end of the 
sixth century, and died out altogether early 


Tl STEM]ORI SBONX 
(Tis temporis bona.) 
LATIN UNCIAL WRITING. 


in the tenth century. Latin uncial writing 
(of which the oldest examples now in exist- 
ence are assigned to the fourth century) was 
in common use till the eighth century, but 
was employed still later for special purposes. 


“St. Jerome's often quoted words, ‘uncialibus, 1t 
yulgo aiunt, litteris,’ in his preface to the book of 
Job, have never been explained. Of the character 
referred to as ‘uncial’ phere: is no doubt, but the see 
rivation of the term is unknown. "_—Encye. Brit. (ed. 
9th), xviii 145. (Note 1. 

(A.] 


B. As subst.: An uncial letter. 

“In Latin majuscule writing there exist both 
capitals and uncials, each class distinct. In Greek 
mss. pure capital letter-writing was never employed 
(except occasionally for ornamental titles at a late 

time}.” '—Encyc Brit, (ed 9th), xvili. 145, 

¥ Half-uncial: 

Paleography: A style of writing partaking 
of the character both of the cursive and 
uncial, and apparently forming a transition 


Quamguan primoliaro 


(Quamquam primo libro.) 
LATIN HALF-UNCIAL WRITING. 


from the earlier to the later style. It ap- 
peared about the end of the fifth, and died 
oat about the end of the seventh century. 

“ We have a series of mss., dating from the end of 
the 5th century, which are classed as examples of haly- 
uncial writing."—Encyc, Brit, (ed. 9th), xviii, 158. 

{ Used also substantively : 


“‘ The text is in very exactly formed half-uncials.”"— 
Encyc. Brit. (ed 9th), xviii. 159. 


* tin-ci-a-tim, adv. [Lat.] Ounce by ounce, 


tin’-gi-form, a, [Lat. uncus=a hook, and 
forma =form.] Having a hooked or curved 
form ; hook-like. [HooKED.j 


unciform-bone, s. 

Anat.: The interior bone of the second row 
of carpal bones. It is sub-triangular in shape, 
is readily distinguished by the large hook-like 
process projecting forwards and slightly out- 
wards on its anterior surface ; it serves for the 
attachment of the annular ligaments and the 
muscles of the little finger. The unciform- 
bone articulates with the os magnum, the 
semi-lunar, cuneiform, and fourth and fifth 
metacarpal bones. 
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unciform-process, s. 

Anatomy : 

1, (Uncirorm-BonE.] 

2. An irregular lamina of bone, projecting 
downwards and backwards from the inferior 
portion of each lateral mass in the ethmoid 
bone. Called also Uncinate-process, 


tin’-ci-nate, tin’-gi-nat-éd, «. [Lat. un- 
cinutus, from uncus = a hook.) 
1, Anat. & Zool.: Beset with bent spines 
like hooks, (Owen.) 
2. Bot.: Hooked at the end like an awn. 
(Hooxep, IL.] 
uncinate-process, 5. 
CkEas, 2.) 
*fin-cine’-tured, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
cinctwred.| Deprived of a cincture; not wear- 
ing a cincture or girdle, 


(UNcIFORM-PRO- 


Sarpedon saw 
Such havock made of his uncinctur'd friends.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 


tin-¢7-ni, +. pl. [Lat., pl. of uncinus =a 
hook, a barb.] 

Zool.: The name given to the hook-shaped 
teeth on the pleure or lateral tracts of the 
lingual ribbon of the Mollusca. They are 
very numerous in the plant-eating Gastero- 
pods, 


tin-cin’-1-a, 8, (Lat. uncinus =a hook, a 
barb; named from the hooked awn which in 
the fruit becomes hardened.) 

Bot.: A genus of Caricex, closely akin to 
Carex, and agreeing with it in habit. Known 
species twenty-nine, chiefly from the southern 
hemisphere, 


*Gin-cl-phér, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Bng. 
cipher.) Yo decipher. 
“A letter in ciphers... now unciphered.”—Rush- 
worth; Hist. Ooll., pt. iv., vol. L, p. 491, 


tin-gir’-ciim-gigsed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. circumcised.) Not circumcised ; henee, in 
the Bible, not of the Jewish faith or race. 


“Who is this uncircumcised Philistine, that he 
ee defy the armies of the living God?”—1 Samuel 
xvil. 26, 


* in-cir-cim-¢ci-gion, s. (Pref. un-(1), and 
Eng. circwmeision.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : The absence or want of cir- 
cumcision. 


“God, that gives the law that a Jew shall be cir- 
eumcised, thereby constitutes uncircwmcision an ob- 
lquity."—Hammond. 


2. Script.: The uncircumcised portion of 
the world; the mass of the Gentile nations. 


“It the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of 
the laws, shall not his wncircumeision counted for 
circumcision” —Romans ii. 26 


*in-gir’-ciim-scribed, a. [Pref. un-(1),and 
Eng. circumscribed.] Not circumscribed ; not 
bounded or limited. 

* As yet uncircumscrib'd the regal power, 
And wild and vague prerogative reinain’d.” 
Tiomson : Liberty, tv. 

*tin-gir’-ctiim-spéct, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. circumspect.) Not circumspect, not 
- cautious ; incautious, heedless. 


“Could he not beware, could he not bethink him, 
was he 80 uncireumspect}”—Milton: Apol. for Smec- 
tymnuus, 


*iin-cir-cim-spéct-ly, adv. [Pref. un- 


(1), and Bug. circwmspectly.) In an uneireuin- 
spect manner; without circumspection, heed- 


lessly. 
ectly ted 
nglish Voturtes, 


“When they had ones wneirew 
ae to execute justyce.”—Zale : 
pt. iL 
*tin-cir-ciim-stin’-tial (ti as sh), o. 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. circumstantial.) 
1. Not cirenmstantial; not entering into 
minute details, 
2. Not important; trivial, unimportant. 


“The like particulars, pisheussy they seem unctr- 
cumstuntial, are oft set down in holy scripture,”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii. ch. 1, 


tin-ci’-tés, s. (Lat. uni =a hook; suff. 
Se aie unec(us) =a hook; su 


Paleont.: A genus of Spiriferide, from the 
Devonian of Europe. It is allied to Retzia 
(q.v.), but the beak of the ventral valve is 
slightly curved, the foramen disappears early, 
there is no hinge area, and the shell structure 
is impunctate, 


* tin-cit’-¥, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. city.] 


*iin-class'-a-ble, a. 


uncinate—unclean 


To deprive of the status or privileges of a 
city. 

“Some would have had it wnecitied because un- 
bishoped in our civil wars,”— Fuller: Worthies; 
Gloucester, 1. 298. 


tn-giv-il, *un-civ-ill, a. 
and Eng. civil.j 
*1, Not pertaining to a settled government, 
or settled state of society ; not civilized. 


“Men cannot enjoy the rights of au wncivil and civil 
state together.”—Burke, . 


*2, Rough, uncivilized, (Of persons.) 


“The uncivil kernes of Ireland are in arms,” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, iii L 


*3, Uncivilized, barbarous, savage. 


“This nacion for al their wncivil and rude maner.’ 
—Brende: Quintus Curttus, fol. 23, 


*4, Improper, unusual, extraordinary. 


“With midnight matings, at wncivil hours.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, \ii. 1,010. 


5. Impolite, discourteous, ill-mannered. 
(Applied to persons, speech, or conduct.) 


“It was known all over the town that uncivil things 
had been said of the military profession in the House 
of Commons,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


[Pref. un- (1), 


iin-¢iv -il-ized, a. 
civilized.) 
1, Not civilized ; not reclaimed from savage 
life or manners ; barbarous. 
“These uneivilized le caring for little else than 
what is necessary.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1681). 
*2, Coarse, rude, indecent. 


“ Several, who have been polished in France, make 
use of the most coarse, uncivilized words iu our lan- 
guage.”—Addison, 


tin-civ-il-ly, adv. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ciwilly.} In an uncivil manner; discour- 
teously, impolitely, rudely. 


“I follow’d him too close: 
And to say truth, somewhat uncivilly, upon a rout,” 
Dryden: King Arthur, t 1. 


tin-clad’ (1), a. & pret. of v. [UNCLOTHE.] 


in-clid’ (2), * un- a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. clad.) Not clad, not clothed. 


“ He was ashamed to approche Ed A pe it, beynge in 
so symple a state and unklad.”—; 7. Elyot: The 
Governour, bk. ti. 


tin-claimed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
claimed.) Not claimed, not demanded; not 
called for. 
No peaceful desert yet beets Lelia ga oa 
unclaimed-mo: , 8 Money result- 
ing from suits in Chancery or at Common 
Law. The rightful owners, having either 
died or disappeared, the money reimains in 
the care of the Court. Lists of names of 
those entitled to such monies are published 
from time to time by private firms who devote 
themselves to such business. (Znglish.) 


tin-clar’-i-fied, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
clarified.) Not clarified; not made clear or 
purified. 


“One ounce of whey unclarified ; one ounce of oll of 
vitriol, make no apparent alteration.”—Bacon; Phys. 
Remains, 


tin-clasp’, v.t. & 4, 
clasp. | 
A. Transitive: 
1. To unfasten the clasp of; to open, asa 
thing fastened with, or as witha clasp. (Lit. 
& fig.) 
“ Thou know’st no less but all; I have wnclasp'd 


To thee the book even of my secret soul,” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 4 


*2. To disclose, to reveal, to lay open. 
“ In her bosom I'll unelusp my heart.” 
Shakesp, : Much Ado, i. 1, 
* B. Intrans.: To let go the hands, 
(Shakesp. : Pericles, ii. 8.) 


[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. classable.| Ineapable of being classed or 
classified ; not admitting of classification. 


+ in-class'-ic, + in-cliss’-ic-al, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. classic, classical. J 

1. Not classical; not resembling the com- 
positions of the classical authors. 


“ Angel of dulness, sent to scatter round 
Her inagick charms o'er all unclassick ground.” 
Pope: Dinca, iii. 258, 


2. Not confined to or including the classics, 


“An education totally wnclassical,"—Knox: Liberal | 


Education, § 7. 


*tin-class’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. unclassical ; 


-ly.) Not in a classical manner; not in the 
manner of the classical authors. 


tin’-cle, s. [Fr. oncle, from Lat. avunculum,: 


accus. of avunculus =a mother’s brother, 
prop.=little grandfather, being a double 
dimin. from avus =a grandfather; Ger. onkel.] 

1. Lit.: The brother of one’s father or 
mother ; the husband of one’s aunt. 


2, Fig.: A pawnbroker, (Slang.) 
“ Uncles, rich as three golden balls 
From takiig pledges of nations.” 
Hvod: Miss Kilmansegg. 
¥ According to Brewer, Uncle in this sense 
is a pun on the Latin word wncus =a hook, 
which pawnbrokers employed to lift articles 
pangs before spouts were adopted. ‘This, 
owever, is rendered doubtful by the fact that 
in French slang ma tante(=my aunt) has a 
similar meaning. The probable allusion is to 
a mythical rich relative. 


Uncle Sam, s. The jocular or cant name 
of the United States government, used ag 
John Bull is with respect to England. It is 
supposed to be a jocular exteusion of the 
letters U.S. (United States), printed or stamped 
on the government property. 


iin -cléan’, *un-cleane, *un-clene, a. 


(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. clean.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Not clean ; foul, dirty, filthy. 
“ Whoso will his handes lime, 


Thei inust be the more ynclene.” 
Gower: 0. A., iL 


2. Morally foul or impure; wicked, evil; 
hence, lewd, unchaste. 

“ Let them all encircle hii about, 

And, fairy-like too, pinch the unclean knight.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 4 

IL. Comparative Religions : 

1. Ethnicism: In every ceremonial faith 
which exists or has existed, distinction exists 
between what is ceremonially clean and un- 
clean. Food cooked by a Sudra or by an out- 
cast is unclean to the Brahinin, and it is at 
the peril of his caste if he eat it. He must 
also avoid unclean persons, as the Pariah, the 
Mahar, and other outcasts. 

2. Judaism: Both things on the one hand, 
and persons or beings on the other, might be 
ceremonially unclean. Regarding things, there 
were unclean places (Lev. xiv. 40), but the 
word uncleau was especially applied to cer- 
tain articles of food, as the flesh of animals 
which had died of disease, or been strangled 
by mau, or killed by beasts or birds of prey, 
certain animals in all circumstauces [UN- 
CLEAN-ANIMALS], and blood. (Lev. v. 2, 33 
xi. 40, 41; xvii. 10-16; Acts xy. 29.) Regard- 
ing persons, one might be made unclean by 
touching the carcase of an unclean animal 
of any kind (Lev. v. 2; xi. 26). In some 
cases this ceremonial defilemeut was but teim- 
porary, continuing only till the evening (xi. 
25-28, &v.). Washing the clothes was often an 
essential step towards the removal of the 
impurity. A woman giving birth to a man- 
child was unclean for seven days (xii. 2), and 
to a female child for fourteen days (xii. 5), 
the period of uncleanness being inuch shorter 
than that of her purification (xii. 4, 5). The 
leper was unclean till the priest pronounced 
that his loathsome malady was at an end. 
(Lev. xiii. 1-59.) [UNcLEAN Spreir.] 

3. Christianity: Jesus swept away the doc- 
trine that the eating of certain articles of 
food, deemed ceremonially impure, involved 
sin, by his sweeping declaration : ** Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, 
but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man” (Matt. xv. 11; ef. also 12-20; 
Mark vii, 18); and with regard to persons, 
St. Peter, after the vision of the sleet let 
down, would no longer call any man comimoa 
or uuclean (Acts x. 28). 


unclean-animals, s, pl. 

Jewish Antig.: Certain animals which were 
regarded as ceremonially unclean, and not 
therefore to be eateu. Most animals that 
“chew the cud” might be eaten, with the ex- 
ception of the camel, the coney (Hyrax], the 
hare, and the swine, ouly the first of which 
is a true ruminant, A number of birds— 
the “eagle,” the ‘ ossifrage,” the ‘ vulture,” 
the “‘kite,’’ &c.—were to be deemed unclean 
and abominable. Much dittieulty arises 
in identifying some of the birds referred 
to; but one broad fact is undoubted—that 
the Raptores were deemed ceremonially im- 
pure, while most of the grain-feeding birds 
were allowed as articles of food. Unclean fishes 
were those which had not fins or scales. 
With the exception of what would now be \ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father, wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, _ 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. »,c=6;ey=a4;qu=kw. _ 


{ 
f 
\ 


+tin’-cle-ship, 


uncleanable—uncollected 


ealled the Leaping Orthoptera—locusts, grass- 
hoppers, &c.—most insects were unclean, as 
were wost creeping things, from vertebrate 
reptiles to molluscous snails, Not merely 
were the unclean animals to be rejected as 
articles of food, their carcases were to be 
avoided, as the individual touching them 
would be unclean (Ley. xi. 1-47). Apart from 
the ceremonial law, the flesh of the prohibited 
animals was generally less wholesome than 
that of those allowed. 


unclean-spirit, s. 

New Test.: A demon, a wicked spirit, seiz- 
ing on and acting through men (Matt. x. 1; 
Mark i. 27, iii. 80; v. 18, vi. 7; Luke iv. 36; 
Acts v. 16, viii. 7; Rev. xvi. 13), [PossEssi1on, 
II. 8, PossessION-THEORY.] 


*tin-cléan’-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
clean, v.; -able.] Not capable of being cleaned. 


tin-cléan’-li-néss, * un-clean-li-nes, s. 
{Eng. wneleanly ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being uncleanly ; want of cleanliness; fil- 
thiness. 


“This profane liberty and wncleanliness the arch- 
bishop resolved to reform.”—Clarendon. 


tin-cléan’-ly, * un-clen-ly, a. 
(1), and Eng. cleanly, a.) 
1, Not cleanly; filthy, foul, dirty, unclean. 
“The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house,” 
Shakesp. - King John, iv. 3. 
2. Not cleanly in a moral sense; indecent, 
unchaste, lewd. 


“ Exhibiting unto them shewes to gaze upon and wn- 
clenly players.”—Udal: Actes xii, 


fin - cléan’- néss, *vn-clen-nes, *un- 
clen-nesse, s. [Eng. wnclean; -ness.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being unclean ; 
foulness, filthiness. 

“In St. Giles’s I understood that most of the vilest 
and most miserable houses of wncleanness were.”— 
Graunt : Bills of Mortality. 

2. Moral impurity ; 
lewdness, obscenity. 

“ God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto 
holiness,"—1 Thessalonians iv. 7. 

II. Compar. Relig. : Want of ritual or cere- 
monial purity ; ceremonial defilement or pol- 
lution, [Uncieay, II.] 


*iin-cléar’, *un-clere, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng, clear, a.) 
1. Not bright or clear; dark, obscure, 
2. Not free from obscurity, doubt, or un- 
certainty. 


“In unclear and doubtful things be not pertina- 
cious.”—Leighton - On 1 Peter iii. 


fin-cléared’, a. {Pref. uwn- (1), and Eng. 

cleared.J 

1. Not cleared, as land overgrown with 
weeds. 

“Which is more than can be said of any other un- 

cleared country.”—Cook ; First Voyage, bk. i., ch. v. 

2. Not cleared; not vindicated in character ; 
not freed from imputations or charges hang- 
ing over one. 


*tin-cléar’-néss, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
clearness.) Obscurity, want of clearness, an- 
tiquity. 

“This unclearness of view rests upon an error,”— 


ug pboberteon Smith: Old Test, in Jewish Church 
Pp 


*tin-cléngh’, v.. or i. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. clench.) To open or force open, as the 
clenched hand. 

“ The hero so his enterprize recalls; 
His fist unclenches, and the weapon falls.” 
Garth ; Dispensary, v. 
tin-clér’-ic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
clerical.) Not clerical; not befitting or be- 
coming the clergy. 
“Many clergymen are seen to take delight in 


unclerical occupations,’—Knox: Winter Evenings, 
even, 13. 


*tin-clerk’-like (er as ar), a. (Pref. un- 
(1); Eng. clerk, and -like.) Unbefitting a clerk, 
clergyman, or educated man; unclerical. 

“Binius and Baronius pretend the text to be cor- 
, aud go to mend it by such an emendation as 
is a plain contradiction to the sense, and that so un- 


viz. putti in two words, and leavin; 
mu camt ks. Taster: Diberty of Prophesying, $6. 


s. [Eng. uncle; -ship.] The 
state or condition of an uncle ; the relation of 


(Pref. wn- 


defilement by sin; 


an 


_ “ Uncteship there in family circles follows the cus- 
tom of Brittany."—Athenwum, Feb. 16, 1884, p, 218. 
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*tin-clew’ (ew as 6), v.t. (Pref. un-(2), and 
Eng. clew.] To unwind, to unravel; hence, 
to leave bare, to ruin. 


“If I should pay you for 't as ’tis extolled, 
It would unclew me quite.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athena, 1. 1. 
*tin-clingh’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
clinch.) ‘To unclench (q.Vv.). 


*tin-cling’, v.i. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. cling.] 
To cease from clinging, adhering, entwining, 
embracing, or the like. 


“Which perhaps will never uncling, without the 
strong abstersive of some heroic magistrate.”—A/il- 
ton: Tetrachordon, 


tin-clipped’, *un-cliped, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. clipped.) ot clipped ; not cut; 
not diminished by clipping. 

“Cliped and uncliped money will always buy an 
equal quantity of anything else.”—Locke: Oonsidera- 
tions on Money. 

tin-cloak’, v.t. & i. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
cloak, v.] 
A. Trans.: To deprive of a cloak. 
B. Intrans, : To take off one’s cloak. 


*un-cloath, v.t. [UNncLorue.] 


tin-clog’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. elog.] 
To remove a clog from ; to free from a clog or 
that which clogs, encumbers, or obstructs ; 
to disencumber, to free. 

“It would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to't.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, iv. 2. 

* tin-clois’-tér, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
cloister.] To remove or release from a cloister 
or from confinement; to set at liberty. 

“Why did not I, uncloister'd from the womb, 


Take my next lodging in a tomb?” Norris. 
tin-cloge’, v.t. & i. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
close, V.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To open. 


“ His cautious dame, in bower alone, 
Dreaded her castle to unclose,” 
Scott; Marmion, iil, 2 


2. To disclose ; to lay open; to reveal. 
B. Intrans. : To open. 
“* With quicker spread each heart wncloses.” 
Moore; Light of the Harem, 
* tin-close’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. close, a.] 
Unreserved, babbling, chattering. 
“ Knowen desigus are dangerous to a 
And the unciose chief did never noble fact.” 
Sylvester ; The Captaines, 1,075. 
tin-cloged’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. closed.] 
1, Not closed or shut; open, 


“ Fall'n Hassan lies, his unclosed eye 
Yet lowering on his enemy.” 
Byron: The Giaour, 
2. Not shut in or separated by enclosures ; 
unenclosed. 


“A great vyllage on the see syde wnclosed.”—Bernera: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch, coccxxx, 


* 3, Not finished, not concluded. 


tn-clothe’, *un-cloath, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. clothe.} 
1. Lit.: To remove the clothes from; to 
divest of cloches; to make naked; to strip 
of the clothes, 


“Thanne knyghtis of the justise . . . wnclothiden 
him and diden about hima reed manteL”— Wycliffe: 
Matthew xxvii. 


* 2. Fig. : To divest, to free. 


“To uncloath themselves of the covers of reason, or 
modesty."—Sp. Taylor: , VoL i, ser. 23, 


iin-clothed’, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
clothed. } 
1, Not clothed; not having clothes on. 


“The women labour in the fields, and are quite wn- 
clothed."—Darwin: Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), ch. xix. 


2. Stripped of clothing. 
“ Unclothed to the shoulder it waves them on; 
Thus in the fight is he ever known." 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxvi. 

*Yin-cloud’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
cloud.) To clear away the clouds from; to 
free from obscurity, gloom, dulness, sadness, 
or the like. 


“ Whose breath can still the winds, 
Uncloud the sun.” Beaum, & Flet.: Philaster, iv. 


tin-cléiid’-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
clouded.) Not clouded; not obscured by 
clouds; free from gloom; clear, bright, 
“Th' unclouded skies of Peristan.” 
Moore; Paradise & the Peri. 


iin-clo6ud’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. wnclouded ; 
~ness.| 


1, The quality or state of being unclouded 
in a material sense ; brightness, clearness. 


“The greatest uncloudedness of the eye.”—Boyle: 
Works, i, 264, 


2. The state of being unclouded in a mental 
or moral sense. 


*tin-cl6ud’-y, «a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
cloudy.) Not cloudy ; free from clouds ; un- 
clouded, 

“ And twinkling orbs bestrow th’ wncloudy skies.” 
Gay: Rural Sports, i. 

*tin-clov-en, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

cloven.] Not cloven, not cleft. 
“ My skall’s uncloven yet, let me but kill,” 
- Beaum, & Flet.: The Ohances, ii. 1 

* fin-cliib’-ba-ble, * tin-clib’-a-ble, a. 
([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, clubbable.] Not club- 
babie, not sociable. 

“Sir John was a most unclubable man,”—John- 
son, in Mad. D'Arblay: Diary, i. 41, 

*Tin-cliie’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. clue.) 
To unravel, to unwind. 

“ These feelings wide, let sense and truth unclue.” 
Byron: On the Death of Mr. Fox, 

*tn-cliitch’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
clutch, v.] To force open, as something 
clutched or elenched tightly. 


“ The terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, 
unclutch his griping hand.”—Decay of Piety. 


tin’-co, a., adv., & s [A contract. of uncouth 
(q.v.). (Scotch.)] 
A. As adj.: Strange, immense, great, much, 
uncommon, 


“They had carried him in his easy chair up to the 
n before the auld castle, to be out of the way of 
is unco spectacle,”—Scott ; Guy Mannering, ch. xili. 


B. As adv. : Very, remarkably : as, wnco glad. 

C, As substantive: 

1, Something new, strange, extraordinary, 
or prodigious. 


“ Each tells the wnco that he sees or hears.” 
Burns: Cotter's Saturday Night, 


2. A strange person ; a stranger. 


*tin-cdach’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng, 
couch.) To detach or loose from a coach or 
other vehicle. 

“ These (here arriv’d) the mules wneoacht,” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey vi. 

* Yin-cd-&ct’-Ed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
coacted.] Not driven together; compelled, 
strained, or forced, 


“All homogeneall, simple, single, pure, previous, 


unknotted, uncoacted."—More. Song of the Soul. (To 
the Reader.) 


tin-cock’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, cock, v.] 
1, To let down the cock of, as of a fowling- 
piece. 


2, To open or spread out from a cock or 
heap, as hay. 


tin-cof’-fined, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
cofined.} Not provided with a coffin; not 
laid in a coffin. 
“‘ Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffimed lie,” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 24. 
* Yin-cdg’-it-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. cogitable.] Not capable of being cogi- 
tated or thought of. 
“By meanes vncogitable to man."—Sir T. Afore: 
Workes, p. 338, 
*tin-coif’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. coif.) 
To take or pull the coif or cap off. 


“Yonder are two apple-women scolding, and just 
ready to uncoif one another.”—Arbuthnot & Pope, 


tin-cOdifed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. coifed.] 
Not wearing a coif; divested of a coif. 
“ Uncoif'd counsel, learned in the world !” 
Young : Night Thoughts, viii. 
tin-coil’, * un-coyl, v.t. or i. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. coil.) To unwind that which is 
coiled, as a rope or chain, 


“The spiral air-vessels (like threads of cobweb) a 
little wncoyled."'"—Derham : Physico-Theology, bk. x. 


tin-cOdined’, a. (Pref. wn (1), and Eng. 
coined. } 
1. Lit. : Not coined. 


“Tt is impossible that the value of coin'd silver 
should be less than the value or price of uncoin’d.”— 
Locke; Further Considerations on Money, 


*2, Fig.: Not having the current stamp 
on it; or, not counterfeit, genuine. 

“Dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined 
constancy.” —Shakesp. * Henry V., v. 2 
jin-cdl-léct’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

collected.} 


, BO; pdUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, ~dle, &. = bel, del 
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1. Not collected together; not brought to 
one place. 


“ Light, uncollected, through the Chaos urg’d 
Its infant way.” Thomson ; Autumn, 


2. Not collected, not received: as, wncol- 
lected taxes. 

3. Not having one’s thoughts collected ; 
mot recovered from confusion or bewilder- 
ment. 

“‘ Lest those often idle fits 


Might clean expel her uncollected wits.” 
Browne : Britannias Pastorals, 1. 1, 


* iin-col-léct’-Ed-néss, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. collectedness.] The state of being 
uncollected or confused. 


* tin-cdl-léct-i-_ble, a. ([Pref. -m- (1), and 
Eng. collectible.) Unable to be collected ; that 
cannot be collected. 


fin-col-ored, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


colored.] 

1. Not colored, 
drawn, without color 
not stained or dyed. 


“Through pure uncoloured glass, you receive the 
clear light."—Leighton : Comment, on 1 Peter i. 22. 


2. Not colored, as a narrative; told with 
the simplicity of truth and with no effort to 
‘heighten the effect by exaggeration ; unvar- 
nished, 

* 3. Unclouded, clear. 


“To deck with clouds the uncolour'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers.” 


Milton: P. L., Vv. 189. 
* Yn-colt’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. colt.] 
To deprive of a horse. (Special coinage.) 
“Thou liest, thou art not colted, thou art wn 
colted.'—Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., il. 2. 


in-coOmbed’ (b silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. combed.) Not combed ; unkempt. 
“* Whose lockes yncombed cruell adders be.” 
penser: Virgil; Gnat, 
*itm-com-bine’, v.t. & i. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. combine.] 
A. Trans.: To sever or destroy the com- 
bination, union, or junction; to separate; to 
disconnect ; to break up. 


‘“*When out-breaking vengeance uncombines 
The ill-jointed plots,” Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. iii. 


B. Intrans.: To become separated, dis- 
united, or disconnected. 


“The rude conjuncture of uncombining cables in 
the violence of a northern tempest.”—Sp. Taylor: 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 2 


fin-coéme-at'-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
come; at; -able.) That cannot be come at; 
not obtainable. (Collog.) 


“He has a perfect art in being unintelligible in dis- 
course, and uncomeatabdle in business,”’—Tatler, 12. 


~in-cOme’-li-néss, * un-com-li-ness, s. 
{Eng. wncomely ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being uncomely ; 
absence of comeliness; want of beauty. 
“‘ She will much better become the seat in the native 


and unaffected uncomeliness of her person.”—Steele 
Spectator, No. 52, 


*2, Indecency. 
“He praised women’s modesty, and gave orderly 
Shakesp. : 


as a painting; simply 
being superadded ; 


well-behaved reproof to all wncomeliness.”—, 
Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
3. Something unseemly, unbecoming, or in- 
decent. 


“ Christians indeed are not so watchful and accurate 
in all their ways as becomes them; but stain their 
holy profession either with pride or coveteousness, or 
contentions, or some other such like uncomeliness.”— 
Leighton ; Com. on 1 Peter ii. 12, 


ain’-cOme-ly, * un-com-ly, a. 
(1), and Eng. comely.) ; 
1, Not comely; wanting in grace, beauty, 
or elegance. 
“A man could wish to have nothing disagreeable or 
Cie ly in his approaches,”—Sudgell: Spectator, 
0. 67. 
__ 2. Unseemly, unbecoming, unsuitable, in- 
decent. 
“With an uncomely silence fails my tongue.” 
Ben Jonson; Horace, bk. iv. 
iin-cOm’-for-ta-ble, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. comfortable.] 
1. Not comfortable ; affording no comfort ; 
gloomy, dismal, 


“We had the uncomfortable prospect of ending our 
cave on some desolate coast.”—Anson: Voyages, bk. i., 
ch, x. 


[Pref. wn- 


2, Causing bodily discomfort or uneasiness: 
as, an uncomfortable seat or position. 

_3. Receiving or experiencing no comfort ; 
disagreeably situated ; ill at ease: as, He felt 
very uncomfortable there. 


uncollectedness—uncompensated 


jin-cém’-for-ta-ble-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
comfortable; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being uncomfortable, miserable, or disagree- 
able; uneasiness, discomfort. 


“The uncomfortableness of unbelief, and the terrors 
of conscience after a wicked life, will drive most of 
them to a worse.” —Secker: Sermons, Vol, iii., ser. 34. 


iin-com'-for-ta-bly, adv. [Eng. wncomfort- 
ab(le); -ly.) In an uncomfortable manner or 
degree ; so as to cause discomfort. 
“Upon the floor uncomfortably lying.” 
Drayton: Legend of Matilda, 
iin-com’-fort-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
comforted.| Not comforted, consoled or tran- 
quillized ; disconsolate. 
“ Awake your Jove to my uncomforted mother.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Lawsof Candy, iii. 
tin-cOém-mand’-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. commanded.] Not commanded, ordered, 
enjoined, or required by precept, order, or 
law. 


“They were uncommanded instances of virtue,”"— 
Atterbury: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 10. 


iin-cém-ménd’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. commendable.} Not to be commended ; 
not worthy of commendation ; illaudable, 


“The uncommendadle licentiousness of practice,”"— 
Feltham : On Eccles. ii. 11. 


iin-cOm-ménd’-éd, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. commended.) Not commended, praised, 
or approved. 
‘Thou must have uncommended dy'd.” 
Waller: A Song. 
*tin-cOm-mén’-su-rate, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. convmensurate.} Not commensurate 
with something else ; not of the same measure 
or dimensions ; not adequate, not equal. 


“T observed before that our senses are short, im- 
peer and uncommensurate to the vastness and pro- 
‘undity of things, and therefore cannot receive the 
just images of them,”—Glanvill : Hssay 1. 


iin-coOm-mér’-cial (ci as sh), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. commercial.) 

1, Not commercial; not carrying on com- 
merce; not travelling to solicit orders for 
goods : as, an wncommercial traveller. 

*2, Not according to or consistent with the 
principles or rules of commerce. 


“You did not think it uncommercial to tax the 
whole mass of your manufactures, and, let me add, 
your agriculture too,”—Burke : American Taxation. 


iin-cém-miss’-idned (ss as sh), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. commissioned.] Not com- 
missioned ; not possessed of a commission ; 
not entrusted with a commission; unau- 
thorized. 


“We shonld never hastily run after wncommissioned 
guides.”—Secker: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 1. 


tin-cOm-mit’-téd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. committed.) 
1, Not committed ; not done. 


‘* Havoc loathes so much the waste of time, 
She scarce had left an uncommitted crime.” 
Byron: Corsair, ii, 1. 


2, Not referred to a committee. 

3. Not bound or pledged by anything said 
or done; as, He is wncommitied to any course 
of action. 


*tin-cOm-mixed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. commiaed } Not commixed or mingled ; 
unmixed. (Chapman: Iliad x. 369.) 


iin-cOm/-mo6n, a. & adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 


Eng. common.) 

A. As adj. : Not common, not usual; rare, 
unusual, infrequent; hence, out of the com- 
mon ; remarkable, extraordinary, strange. 


‘*Betwene us is no unlikeness, or any thing uncom- 
mon as touching our higher and our divine nature,"'— 
Udul; John xiv. 


B. As adv.: Uncommonly, exceedingly, 
very : as, uncommon cheap. (Vulgar.) 


iin-cdm/-m6n-ly, adv. [Eng. uncommon ; -ly.] 
1, Not commonly; rarely, infrequently ; 
not usually. : 
2. To or in an uncommon degree. 


“They were reported to be gentlemen sent abroad 
to make observations and discoveries, and were un- 
commonly qualified for that purpose."—Cook.: First 
Voyage, bk. i., ch, ii. 


tin-cdm’-mon-nésg, s. [Eng. wricommon ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being uncom- 
mon; rareness of occurrence ; infrequency. 
“The uncommonness of such conversation.”—Secker : 
Sermons, vol. v., ser. 9. 
*iin-cOm-mw-ni-ca-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. communicable. } 


1. Not communicable ; incapable of being 
communicated, transferred, or imparted. 


“The peculiar uncommunicable rights or England,” 
—Burke : Speech at Bristol. 


2. Not communicative ; reserved, taciturn. 


tin-cOm-mw-ni-cat-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. communicated.) 


1. Not communicated; not disclosed or 
made known to others. 


2. Not imparted, bestowed, or shared. 


“ Supreme power, whether communicated or uncom- 
municated, is supreme power.”—Waterland,; Works, 
vol, ii., ser, 6, 


*un-cOm-mw-ni-cat-ing, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. communicating.) Not communi- 
cating ; uncommunicative. 


“There are exterminating angels that fly wrapt w 
in the curtains of immateriality and an uncozamun 
cating nature."—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. & 


*tin-coOm-mw-ni-cat-ive, a. [Pref. wn 
(1), and Eng. communicative.] 
1. Not communicative ; reserved, taciturn. 


“Tt is a striking characteristic of deep sorrow that 
it is of a tacit and uncommunicative nature,"—Cogan ; 
On the Passions, pt. i., ch. il. 

2. Not liberal; parsimonious, stingy. (Prob. 
with reference to the meaning of communi- 
cate (= give) in the New Testament.) (Of. 
Heb. xiii. 16.) 


““A little too uncommunicative for their great cim 
cumstances,"—Richardson : Clarissa, ii. 90. 


* in-cOm-mw -ni-ca-tive-néss, s. (Eng. 
uncommunicative ; -ness.] The quality or sta 
of being uncommunicative; reserve, taci- 
turnity. 

“T might justify my secresy and wncommunicative- 
ness,"—Richardson: Clarissa, iv, 29. 

*tin-cOm-pact’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
compact, a.) Not compact; not of close tex- 
ture ; incompact, 


“Such a furrowed, uncompact surface."—Addison : 
On Italy ; Vesuvius. 


*tn-cém-pact’-éd, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. compacted.) Not compacted; not firm 
or settled. 


“Seems to unfold an uncompacted mind.”—. 
tham: Resolves, pt. ii., res. 23, 


*tin-com’-pa-nied, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. companied.] Not attended by a com- 
panion ; unaccompanied. 

“That brave Ulysses thence 
Depart, uncompanied by God or man.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey Vv. 

* iin-cOm-pan’-ion-a-ble (ias y), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. companionable.] Not com- 
panionable ; not sociable. 


“ A Mrs, K., who is very uncompanionable indeed.” 
—Mad, D'Arblay: Diary, i, 415, “i 


*iin-cdm-pa&n’-idned (i as y), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. companioned.) Having no 
fellow ; unique, peerless, 


“ She is the mirror of her beauteous sex, 
Unparalleled and uncompanioned.” 
Machin; Dumb Knight, i. 
*iin-com’-passed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. compassed.] Unlimited, unbounded, 
“Can clouds encompasse Thy uncompass'd greatness ?” 
vies: Muses Sacrisice, p, 18. 
*iin-cOm-pass’-idn-ate (ss as sh), a 
(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. compassionate. ] Not 
compassionate ; deticient in pity or compas- 
sion, 
“In wncompassionate anger do not so.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 818, 


*iin-cOm-p&ss'-idned (ss as sh), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. compassioned.} Not com- 
passionated ; unpitied ; unsympathised with. 


*tn-codm-pat-i-bly, adv. (Pref. bar 
e 


and Eng. compatibly.) Not in a compati 
manner ; incompatibly. 


iin-cém-pél-la-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. compellable.) Not compellable; that 
cannot be bound, driven, or compelled; not 
admitting of compulsion. 


“For it conquers the uncompellable mini 


and dis- 
interests man of himself.”"—Feltham: On L 


xiv. 20. 


tin-com-pélled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
compelled.] Not compelled ; free from or with- 
out compulsion ; not done under compulsion. 


“Where love gives law, beauty the sceptre sways, 
And, uncompelled, the happy world obeys.” 
aller : Triple Combat. 


tin-cdm’-pén-sat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. compensated.] Not compensated. 


“ To join together the restraints of an universal, in- 
ternal, and external taxation is an unnatural uniom 
of perfect, uncompensated slavery.” — Burke: On 
American Taxation, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oc = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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tin-cdm-pét'-i-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. competitive.) Not competitive; not 
competing with others. 


“The commercia: square . . . consisted of uncompe- 
titive shops, such as were needful, of the native wares.” 
—Ruskin, in St. James's Gazette, Feb. 9, 1886, 


tin-com-plain’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. complaining.] Not complaining; not 
murmuring. 
“The weak, hapless, uncompluining wretch.” 
Thomson : Spring, 892. 
tin-codm-plain-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. uncom- 
plaining ; -ly.) In.an uncomplaining manner ; 
without complaint or murinuring. 


*tin-cdm-plain’— hg-néss, s. [Eng. wncom- 
etna -ness.} ‘lhe quality or state of 
eing uncomplaining. 
*jin-cém-plais’-ant, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. complaisant.} Not complaisant; not 
civil ; not courteous. 


“Tt is hard to speak of these false fair ones without 
saying something uncomplaisant.”—Addison: Spec- 
tator, No, 41. 


*iin-cém -plais’-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. un- 
complaisant ; -ly.) In an uncomplaisant 
manner ; unrivilly, discourteously. 


“As our male law givers have somewhat uncom- 
etd expressed it,”—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. 
» ch, 14. 


*tin-cém-pléte’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
complete, a.) Not complete ; incomplete. 


“The uncomplete and unfinished parts of the same 
action and fable."—Pope.; View of the Epic Poem, § 4. 


tin-coém-pleét’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. completed.) Not completed ; not finished ; 
unfinished. 
“ The work that was left uncompleted.” 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, ix. 
*{in-cdm-pli-ant, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. compliant.) Not compliant ; not yield- 
ing or pliant ; inflexible. (Gauden: Tears of 
the Church, p. 305.) 


tin-coOm-pli-mén’-ta-ry, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. complimentary.) Not complimentary ;: 
rude; discourteous: as, wncomplimentary 
language. 


¢t%in-com-ply-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. complying.) Not complying; not yield- 
ing, conceding, or assenting. 


“The uncomplying Jews were not satisfied with re- 
jecting Christ: ty."—Atterbury: Sermons, vol. 1, 
ger. 3. 


* tin-cOm-pose’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. composeable.] Incapable of being 
composed; not to be allayed or arranged. 


“ A difference at length flamed so high as to be un- 
composeable.”"—North: Examen, p. 63. 


tin-cOm-pound-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. compounded.) 
1. Not compounded ; not mixed ; simple. 


“ And uncompounded is their essence pure.” 
, Ah . Milton: P. L., 1. 425. 
2. Simple; not intricate. 


“The substance of the faith was comprised in that 
wuncompounded style.’"—Hammond : Fundamentals. 


*iin-cOm-pound -éd-ly, adv. [Eng. un- 
compounded ; -ly.) In an uncompounded 
manner. 


“He is all these abstractedly, uncompoundedly, 
really, infinitely."—Bp, Hall: Remedy of Prophane- 
ness, bk. 1., § 3, 


in-cém-pdéund’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
compounded ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being uncompounded. 


“ Uncompoundedness of spirit."—Hammond : Works, 
vol. iv., ser, 5. 


*iin-cOm-pré-hénd’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. comprehend.) To fail in compre- 
hending. 

“ Or this nice wit, or that distemperance, 
Neglect, distaste, uncomprehend, disdain.” 
Daniel; Musophilus, 

tin-cdm-pré-hén-si-_ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. comprehensible.] Not comprehen- 
sible ; incomprehensible. 

“It is vntoucheable, and yncomprehensible vnto our 
senses.”—Jewell : Defence of the Apologie, p. 239. 

+ tin-cdm-pré-hén-sive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. comprehensive.) 

1, Not comprehensive; not including much. 
ue Unable to comprehend ; incomprehen- 
ve. 


“Some narrow-spirited, wncomprehensive zealots, 
oo not the world.”"—South ; Sermons, vol. ii., 
wer, 


uncompetitive—unconditioned 


3. That cannot be contained within limits ; 
incomprehensible (q.v.). 
“ Finds bottom in the wncomprehensive deeps.” 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Cressida, lii, 8. 
iin-cOm-préssed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. compressed.] Not compressed ; free from 
couipression. 


“Judging from the uncompressed fragments,”— 
Darwin: Voyage Round the World, ch. ili. 


*iin-com-prised’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. comprised.) Uncomprehended ; or, per- 
haps, unbounded. 


“ Whose uncomprised wisdom did foresee, 
That you in marriage should be link'd to me.” 
Drayton: Owen Tudor to Queen Catherine, 


iin-cém’-pro-mis-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. compromisiny.] Not compromising ; 
not given to making compromises, but rigid 
in carrying out one’s opinions and projects ; 
not ready to agree to terms ; inflexible. 


“The wncompromising patrician spirit character- 
istic of the Claudian family."—Lewis,; Cred. Karly 
Roman Hist. (ed. 1855), 1i. 58, 


tin-cén-¢éal’-a-ble, a, (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. concealable.] Not able to be concealed. 
“With slow mutation unconcealable.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 
tin-cén-¢éaled’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
concealed.) Not concealed ; openly shown. 


“She suffered the tears to stream down her cheeks 
unconcealed,”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi, 


iin-con-¢éiv’-a-ble, a. (Pref. yn- (1), and 
Eng. conceivable.] Not conceivable; not able 
to be conceived, imagined, or understood ; in- 
conceivable. 


“ Unconceivable is the concurrent lustre and glory 
of many !"—Bp. Hall: The Woman's Vail. 


tin-cén-géiv-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. uncon- 
ceivable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inconceivable ; inconceivableness. 


“The unconceivableness and utter incomprehensible- 
nese of ee deity."—More: Immortality of the Soul, 
., ch. iv. 


*iin-con-céiv-a-bl¥, adv. 
ceivab(le) ; -ly.] Inconceivably. 
“Of unconceivably small bodies or atoms.”—Locke + 
Natural Philosophy, ch. xii. 
iin-con-¢géived’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
conceived.] Not conceived. 
“ Vast as my theme, yet wnconceiv'd, and brings 
Untoward words, scarce loosened yet from things.” 
Creech: Lucretius, 
iin-cén-¢éiv-ing, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. conceiving.] Not conceiving. 
“ And in the unconceiving vulgar sort.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, i. 
iin-con-gérn’, s. (Pref. wn (1), and Eng. con- 
cern.) Absence of concern, anxiety, or solici- 
tude ; carelessness ; freedom from concern or 
anxiety. 


(Eng. wneon- 


“A listless wnconcern.” 
Thomson: Spring, 301. 
tin-con-cérned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
concerned. ] 
1. Not concerned, not anxious; free from 
concern or anxiety. 


“ Heedless and unconcerned remained, 
When Heaven the murderer's arm restrained.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 27. 


2. Having or taking no interest; not in- 
terested, not affected. 


“ As unconcern'd as when he plants a tree,” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. v. 
* 3. Sober. 


“The little part I had taken in their gaiety kept 
me unconcerned.” —Richardson ; Clarissa, viii. 809. 


iin-con-gérn’-6d-1¥, adv. [Eng. wncon- 
cerned; -ly.]) In an unconcerned manner ; 
without concern or anxiety. 


“ Unconcernedly, chearfully, resignedly, as knowing 
that we are secure of his protection."—Atterbury - 
, Vol. iv., ser, 10. 


tin-con-¢érn’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. uncon- 
cerned ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unconcerned ; freedom from concern, anxiety, 
or interest. 


“ An unconcernedness for any particular religion.”— 
Boyle: Works, ii, 253. 


*jin-con-cérn’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. concerning.}| Not concerning, not in- 
teresting, not affecting; of no concern or 
interest. 

“‘Lest such an unconcerning trifle be forgotten.”— 
Bp, Taylor: Dissuasive from Popery, pt. {. bk. ii, 


*tin-cén-gérn’-mént, s. [Pref. un- (1), and 
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Eng. concernment.) Absence of concern. 
anxiety, or solicitude ; unconcernedness, 


“And his unconcernment another time was as 
sottish, when he past on.”—Glanvill - Essuy 2. 


*tin-cén-clid-ent, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. coneludent.) Not conclusive, not de- 
cisive ; inconclusive, 

“‘All our arguments touching them [eternity and 


infinity] are inevident and wnconcludent.”"—Hale = 
Orig. of Mankind, p- 116, 


*tin-con-clid-i-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng 
conclude, and suff. -wble.) Tudeterminable. 


“To compreb 3nd and conclude that which is uncon- 
cludible.”—More : Song of the Suul. (Notes.) 


*tin-c6n-clfid’-tag, a, ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. concluding.) ot decisive; indecisive, 

inconclusive. 
“He makes his understanding only the warehouse 


of other men’s false and unconcluding reasonings.’’— 
Locke, 


* M pS A ' Yo yy 
un-con-clud’-Ing-néss, s. [Eng. wncon- 
cluding ; -ness.| The quality or state of being. 
inconclusive ; inconclusiveness, 


“The unconcludingness of the arguments brought te 
attest it.”"—Ap. Taylor: Liberty of Prophesying, § 6. 


*tin-con-clis’-ive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conclusive.] Not conclusive ; inconclusive. 


“And to argue negatively @ fine, is very unconctu- 
sive in such matters.”—Glanvill : Essay 6. 


* tin-con-cédct’-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. concocted.) 
1, Lit.: Not concocted ; not digested. 


“We swallow cherry-stones, but void them uncon- 
cocted.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. tii., ch. xii. 


2. Fig.: Crude, indigested. 


“Very uneven, unconcocted, roving, often repeated 
and medley stuff.’— Wood. Athen Oxon., vol ii. 


*jin-con-cir-rent, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. concurrent.) Not concurrent ; not agree- 
ing. (Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 49.) 


tin-cén-démned’ (mn as m), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. condemned.) 
1, Not condemned, as a criminal; not 
judged guilty. 
“This would have killed an harmlesse and an um- 
condemned persone,”"— Udal; John xviii. 
2. Not disapproved of. 


“Did leave behind unrepealed and wncondemned 
the doctrines and books of Parmenides.”—P, Holland = 
Plutarch, p. 919. 


*tin-con/-dit-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
condited.] Unseasoned. 


“ As insipid as cork, or the uncondited mushroom.” 
—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 6. 


iin-con-di’-tion-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. conditional.] Not conditional ; not de- 

endent upon or limited by conditions ; abso-- 
ute, unreserved. 


“ The obligation of an immediate and wnconditiona’ 
payment,"—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. ii., ch. it 


tin-con-di’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. wncon- 
conditional ; -ly.] In an unconditional man- 
ner; without conditions; absolutely, unre- 
servedly. 


“To whom those cau are unconditionally con— 
signed."—Hammond : Sermons, vol, iv., ser. 6. 


*tin-con-di-tion-ate, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. conditionate.] Unconditional, abso- 
lute. 


“He means an infallibility, antecedent, absolute,, 
unconditionate,”—Bp. Taylor: Dis. from Popery, pt. 
ii. (Introd.) 


in-cdn-di’-tioned, a. 
Eng. conditioned.) 

Philos.: A term employed in a twofold sig- 
nification : denoting (1) the entire absence of 
all restriction ; or (2), more widely, the entire: 
absence of all relation. (Calderwood; Philos. 
of the Infinite, p. 36.) 

GY The Unconditioned : 

Philosophy : 

(1) According to Kant, that which is abso- 
lutely and in itself, or internally possible, 
and is exempted from the conditions circum- 
scribing a thing in time or space. 

“Within the sphere of the phenomenal there exists 

no unconditional cause, but outside of the whole com- 
lex of phenomena there exists, as their transcem- 


ental ground, the Unconditioned.”—Ueberweg: Hist. 
Philos. (Eng. ed.), ii. 177. 


(2) According to Hamilton, the highest ex- 
pression for the common element in what is 
properly absolute and infinite in thought, or 
as these can be understood. 


“The Unconditioned regarded as one, or thought as 
one, does imply an impossibility alike of thought and 
being.”—J. Veitch: Hamiiton, p, 231, 


[Pref. wn- (1), an@ 
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unconducing—unconscionableness 


tin-con-dug¢-ing, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
conducing.| Not conducing ; not conducive, 


“So unconducing to the affairs of the spirit.”—Bp. 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. i., ch. iv. 


*tin-con-diict’-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng, conducted.) Not conducted; not under 
guidance or direction. 


“An undisciplined and wunconducted troop of 
atoms.”—Barrow . Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 6. 


fin-con-férred’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
conferred.) Not brought together in common ; 
not communed, conversed, or discoursed. 
(Followed by with.) 
“He hath not forborn to scandalise him, wncon- 
ferr’'d with, unadmonish’d,”—Wilton: Tetrachordon. 
fin-con-féssed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
confessed. | 

1. Not confessed ; concealed or denied. 
(Applied to sins or crimes.) 

2. Not confessed, as a Roman Catholic who 
fails to appear before a confessor to acknow- 
ledge his sins and seek absolution, (Applied 
to persons.) 

“ A sinful man and unconfessed,” 
Scott: Marmion, i. (Introd.) 
tin-con-féss’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 
conjessing.] Not confessing ; not making con- 
fession of sins, 


“ Unconfessing and unmortify'd sinners,”"—Milton: 
Animad. upon the Rem. Defence. 


*iin-cén’-fi-denge, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. confidence.| Want of confidence; un- 
certainty, hesitation, doubt. (Hacket: Life of 
Williams, i, 124.) 


tin-cén-fin’-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. confinable.] 
1. Not able to be confined or restrained ; 
unrestrainable. 
* 2. Unbounded. 


“Thou unconjinadle baseness, it is as much as T can 
do to keep the terms of my honour precise.”"—Shakesp. - 
Merry Wives, ii, 2. 

tin-con-fined’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

confined.) 

1. Not confined ; free from restraint or con- 
trol; free. 

“The Fancy, roving wnconjined, 
The present muse of every pensive mind ” 
¥ Cowper: Tirocinium, 21. 

2. Not having narrow limits; not narrow ; 

wide and comprehensive, 


*tin-con-fin-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. unconfined ; 
-ly.| In an unconfined manner; without con- 
finement, restraint, or limitation. 

“One so pure, so unconsin'dly spread.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, ii. 617. 
tin-con-firmed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
confirmea.] 
1. Not confirmed; not firmly established ; 
not possessed of its full measure of strength 
or stability. 


2. Not confirmed or approved of in a posi- 
tion or office. 
“ Hys dysgraded abbottes and unconfirmed prelates,” 
Bale: English Voturies, pt. ii 
3. Not confirmed; not strengthened by 
additional evidence. , 
“ Nor was long 
His witness unconyjirmed.” Milton: P. R., i, 29. 
*4, Not fortified by resolution ; weak, raw, 
inexperienced. 
“Tn the unconfirmed troops much fear did breed.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, iv. 
5. Not having received or acquired strength. 
“ With strength unpractised yet and unconfirmed.” 
Rowe: Ulysses, iv. 
rn 6. Not having received the rite of confirma- 
on. 


*tin-cén-form’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
conform.) Not conformable; unlike, dis- 
similar; not analogous, 

“Not unconform to other shining globes.” 
Milton: P, L., V. 259. 
tin-cén-form-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. conformability.| The quality or 
state of being unconformable, 


“That the subterranean forces have visited differ- 
ent parts of the globe at successive periods is inferred 
chiefly from the wnconformability of strata belonging 
oS mp ape of different ages.”—Lyell: Prin. of Geology, 
ch. 


tin-cén-form’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conformable.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Not conformable; not 
agreeable ; not consistent. 


“Unto those general rules, they know we do not 
defend that we may hold anything unconformabdie.”— 
Hooker : Eccles, Politie, pk. ii, § 7. 


2. Geol. : The term used when one series of 
beds is so placed over another that the su- 
perior beds repose more or less on the edges 
instead of on the planes of the inferior series, 
Thus on the borders of Wales and Shrop- 
shire the slaty beds of the Silurian system 
are curved or vertical, while those of the 
overlying carboniferous shale and limestone 
are horizontal, To produce unconformity, 
three series of events have generally occurred. 
First, the inferior beds, originally laid down 
horizontally, must at some subsequent time 
have been tilted up by a force, probably 
igneous, from beneath. Secondly, in most 
cases, the upturned ends of the strata must 
have been more or less acted on by denuda- 
tion, which has rendered them a nearly hori- 
zontal plane on which fresh strata can easily 
rest. Thirdly, these fresh strata have been 
actually deposited. Approximately to measure 
the interval of time which these changes have 
occupied, intermediate beds must be sought for 
in other districts or regions, or failing these, 
note must be taken of the amount of altera- 
tion in life which has occurred during the un- 
known interval. This may be deterinined by 
comparing the fossils in the lower with those 
in the upper beds. Unconformability is of 
since in fixing the date of ancient seismic or 
voleanic action. If it tilted up the lower and 
had no influence on the upper strata, the 
irresistible inference is that it occurred be- 
tween the deposition of the two. 


iin-cén-form’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. uncon- 
formab(le) ; -ly.) In an unconformable man- 
ner; not consistently or agreeably. 


“In such cases the discordance of inclination be- 
tween the superior and inferior strata is expressed by 
the term unconformity, and the upper rock is said to 
lie unconformably upon the lower.”—Phillips: Geol. 
(ed, 1885), i, 78. 


*iin-con-form’-ist, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conformist.] A nonconformist, a dis- 
senter. 


“ An assault of Unconformists on Church discipline.” 
—Fuller : Church Hist., X. ii, 1. 


tin-con-form’-i-ty, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conformity.) 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Want of conformity ; in- 
congruity, inconsistency. 


“To be upbraided with wnconformity unto the pat- 
tern of our Lord and Saviour'’s estate.”— Hooker: Eccles. 
Politie, bk. vii. 


2. Geol: Absence of conformity between 
strata the upper of which rest on the edges 
of the lower beds. (See extract under UNcon- 
FORMABLY.) 


*iin-coén- found’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. confound.) Not to mix, mingle, involve, 
or cunfuse ; to free from mixture. 


“Where they could remain safe and unconfownded 
poe the natives."—Warburton: Divine Legation, 
. iv., § 6. 


*iin-con-fused’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
confused. ] 

1. Not confused; free from confusion or 
disorder. 


“TIntellective memory is more distinct and wncon- 
fused than the sensitive memory.”—Hale: Orig. of 
Mankind, p. 56. 


2. Not embarrassed ; free from embarrass- 
ment. 


tin-con-fus’-€d-l¥, adv. [Eng. unconfused ; 
-ly.) Not in aconfused manner; in a manner 
or state free from confusion. 


“ He knows them, distinctly and Bee Mecetes from 
BO. pmsl stad ecg + Human Understand, bk. ii, 
ch. i 


* tin-con-fut’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 


Eng. confutable.| Not confutable; not ad- 
mitting or capable of being confuted, refuted, 
or overthrown. 
“One ,political argument they boasted of as uncon- 
Sutable.”—Sprat - Sermons. 
tin-con-fit'-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
confuted.] Not confuted or refuted. 
“What he writes, though wnconfuted, must there- 
fore be mistrusted.”—Milton: Tetruchordon. 
*iin-cén-géal’, v.i. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
congeal.] _T'o thaw, to melt. 
“When meres begin to uncongeal.” 
Tennyson ; Two Voices. 
iin-con-géal’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. congealable.] Incapable of being con- 
gealed, frozen, or rendered hard by cold. 
(Southey : Nondescripts, iii.) 


tin-con-géaled’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


congealed.] Not congealed; not frozen or 
concreted by cold. 
“Unseen, unwept, but uncongealed, 
And cherished most where last revealed,” 
Byron; Parisina, xx. 
tn-con-é-ni-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng, congenial.) Not congenial. 
“And small the intercourse I ween, 
Such uncongenial souls between.” 
Scott : Rokeby, ii. 4, 
*tin-con’-ju-gal, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
conjugal.] Not suitable to matrimonial faiths 
not befitting a husband or wife. 
“ Falsehood most unconjugat.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 959. 
* in-con-jiine’-tive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conjunctive.] Not conjunctive; that 
cannot join or unite. 


“Two persons unconjunctive are unmarriable to. 
gether.”—dA/ilton ; Doct. & Disc. of Divorce, bi. i., ch. xv, 


iin-cdn-néct’-€d, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. connected.) 
1. Not connected; not united; separate, 
distinct. 
2. Not coherent; not joined by proper 
transitions or dependence of parts; loose, 
vague, rambling, desultory. 


“The fragments broken off from any science, dis. 
persed in short wnconnected discourses.” — Watts. 


3. Not connected or united by interest, 
friendship, party, or the like; not having a 
common interest. 


“Now he was altogether unconnected with Spain.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


* (in-con-néct'-Ed-ly, adv. [Eng. uncon 
nected; -ly.| In an unconnected manner j 
disconnectedly. 


“This petition therefore comes in very abruptly and 
unconnectedly.”"—Knox ; Cons. on the Lord's Supper. 


*jin-cén’-ning, * un-con-nyng, a. & 8. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. conning.] 
A. As adj.: Ignorant, unknowing. 
“An unconning and unprofitable man.”—Ohaucer ¢ 
Boecius. bk. i. 
B. As subst. : Ignorance, 


* tin-con-niv-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conniving.] Not conniving ; not over- 
looking or winking at. (Milton: P. R., i. 363.) 


tun-con’-quér-a-ble (qu as k), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. conquerable.] 

1. Not able to be conquered ; incapable of 
being conquered, subdued, or vanquished ; 
not to be overcome in contest ; indomitable, 
invincible, 

“All the boldest spirits of the wnconquerable 

colony."—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 

2. Incapable of being subdued and brought 

under control; insuperable. : 


“The Mackintoshes were kept neutral by wncon 
werable aversion to Keppoch.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
mg., ch, xiii. 


tin-con’-quér-a-bly (qu as k), a, [Eng. 
unconquerab(le) ; -ly.] Invincibly, indomita- 
bly, insuperably. 
“His temper acrimonious, turbulent, and wncon- 
querably stubborn.”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch, vi. 


tin-con’-quéred (qu as k), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. conquered. ] 
1. Not conquered, vanquished, or subdued ; 
unsubdued. 


“Their hitherto wnconquered castle.”—Macuulay ? 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


* 2. Unconquerable, invincible, insuperable, 
“ That imperious, that wnconquerd soul.” 
Pope: Homer ; {liad i. 878, 
tin-con’-scion-a-ble (sc as sh), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. conscionable.] 
1. Not conscionable; not reasonable; ex- 
ceeding the limits of any reasonable claim or 
expectation ; inordinate. 


“He had been, he said, a most unconscionable time 
dying.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


* 2. Not guided or influenced by conscience; 
unconscientious, 


“ Diuerse wnconscionable dealers haue one measure 
to sell by, & another to buie withall.” — Holinshed > 
Desc. England, bk, ii., ch. xviii 


* 3, Enormous, vast, 


“Stalking with less unconscionable strides, 
And lower looks,” = Afilton : Samson Agonistes. 


jin-cdn’-scién-a-ble-néss (sc as sh), & 
(Eng. wnconscionable ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being unconscionable ; unreasonable- 
ness. : 


“When need meets with wnconscionableness, all 
conditions are easily swallowed.”"—Bp. Hall: Cont, 
Micah’s Idolatry. : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, riile, full; try, Syrian. «2. 0-6: ey=a; qu=kw. 
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tin-ciin’-scidn-a-bly (ge as Sh), adv. (Eng. 
unconscionab(le) ; -ly.) In an unconscionable 
manner or degree ; unreasonably, inordinately. 
“ This is a common vice ; tho’ all things here 
Are sold, and sold wnconscionably dear.” 
Dryden; Juvenal, tii. 801, 
iin-cén’-scioiis (sc as sh), a. [Pref. wn-(1), 
and Eng. conscious.) 


1. Not conscious; having no mental per- 


ception. 
“ Unconscious nature, all that he surveys, 
Rocks, groves, and streams, must join him in his 
é Cowper : Hope, 741. 
2. Not conscious to one’s self; not know- 
ing ; not perceiving. 
** Unconscious we these motions never heed.” 
lackmore: Creation, 
8, Having lost consciousness or power of 
perception. 
4, Not arising or resulting from or produced 
by consciousness : as, wrconscious cerebration. 


*5, Not acquainted; not knowing; ignor- 
ent. 


“ A stately mile, as yet by toils unbroke, 
Of six years’ age, unconscious of the yoke. 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 756. 


6. Taking no cognizance; regardless, heed- 


“ The sire, unconscious of his age, 
Departed Ue aah as a page. 
Wordsworth: White Doe, iv. 
¥ Philosophy of the Unconscious : 

Philos.: A system introduced by E. v. 
Hartmann (born in Berlin 1840), who pub- 
lished his Die Philosophie des Unbewussten in 
1869. He assumes that there is in nature an 
unconscious Will and Idea (= the Substance 
of Spinoza, the Absolute Ego of Fichte, the 
Absolute Subject-object of Schelling, the Ab- 
solute Idea of Plato and Hegel, and the Will 
of Schopenhauer) as a pure and spiritual 
activity, without a substratum of nerve and 
brain, which is the basis of consciousness. 
— roduct of this Will and Idea is the 
world. 


unconscious-cerebration, s. 

Mental Physiol.: The name given to the 
doctrine that the. mind may undergo modifi- 
cations, sometimes of very considerable im- 

rtance, without being itself conscious of 

e process, until its results present them- 
selves to the consciousness in the new ideas, 
or new combination of ideas, which the pro- 
cess has evolved. This doctrine has been 
current among German metaphysicians from 
the time of Leibnitz to the present day, and 
was pyarematically expounded by the late 
Sir William Hamilton. (Carpenter: Mental 
Physiol., ch. xiii. ; see also Macmillan’s Mag., 
Noy., 1870, p. 25.) 


tin-con’-sciotis-ly (sc as sh), adv. [Eng. 
unconscious; -ly.] Not consciously; in an 
unconscious manner; without perception or 
consciousness. 


tin-cdn-sciotis-néss (sc as sh), s. [Eng. 
unconscious ; ~ness.)] The quality or state of 
being unconscious ; absence of consciousness, 


“A total unconsciousness of doubt.”— Paley: Evi- 
dences of Christianity, pt. 1., ch, xi. 


* iin-con’-sé-crate, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. consecrate. ‘lo deprive of consecration ; 
to desecrate. 


“To wnconsecrate the very church I speak in.”— 
+ Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 11. 


*itin-con’-sé-crate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. consecrate.] Not consecrated; uncon- 
secrated. 


“She was houseled in sight of the people with an 
host unconsecrate.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p, 134, 


tin-con’-sé-crat’-8d, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. consecrated.} Not consecrated; not 
sacred. (Byron: Parisina, v. 19.) 


*iin-cén-sént’-éd, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. consented.} Not consented to; not agreed 
to. (Followed by to.) 


“*So long as they are natural and wnconsented to.”— 
Bp. Taylor: Of Repentance, ch. vii., § 5 


fin-con-sént’-img, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. consenting.) Not consenting ; not agree- 
ing ; not giving consent. 
“ Nor unconsenting hear his friend’s request.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 821. 
*iin-cdn-sé-quén’-tial (tias sh), a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. consequential.| Not conse- 
quential; not following as a necessary con- 
sequence. 


“Some applications may be thought too remote and 
ss tenconsequential.”"—Johnson : Life of Wailer, 


L b6y; pout, Jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; B0, gem; thin, 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


*tin-con-sid’-ér-ate, a. (Pref. un- (1), and | tin-cdn-siilt'-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


Eng. considerate.) Not considering with due 
care or attention ; heedless, careless. 
“ Poor unconsiderate wights.” 
Daniel: Chorus to Cleopatra, 

*jin-con-sid’-ér-ate-néssg, s. [Pref. wn-(1), 

and Eng. considerateness.|} The quality or 

state of being unconsiderate; inconsiderate- 

ness, 


“Upon conceit and wneonsiderateness.” — Hales : 
Sermons: Matt. xxvi. 75. 


*iin-con-sid’-éred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. considered.] Not considered ; not taken 
into consideration ; not regarded. 

“ A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, tv. 8. 

*iin-coén-sid’-ér-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. considering.] Not considering; void of 
consideration ; heedless. 


tin-cdn-sdled’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
consoled.) Not consoled ; disconsolate. 
“ Therefore, not wnconsoled, I wait.” 
ordsworth. Excursion, bk, iv. 
*{in-cdn’-sd-nant, a. (Pref. un-(1),and Eng. 
consonant.) Not consonant; not consistent ; 
not agreeing. 
“So unconsonant to what was about him.”—Athen- 
a@um, Dec. 20, 1884. 


*tin-con-spir-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conspiring.] Not conspiring. 


*tin-con-spir’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. wncon- 
spiring; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unconnected with a conspiracy; absence of 
plot or conspiracy. 

“ The sincerity and unconspiringness of the writers.” 
—Boyle: Works, ii, 276, 

*jin-con-stan-¢cVy, s. [Prof. wn- (1), and Eng. 
constancy.| Want of constancy; fickleness, 
inconstancy, 


“ His friends put all on the account, not of his un- 
constancy, but prudence.”—Fuller: Worthies ; Hunting- 
donshire. 


*iin-con’-stant, *un-con-staunte, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. constant.) Not con- 
stant, inconstant, unstable, fickle, changeable 

“ She lives to tell thee thou art more unconstant, 
Than all ill women ever were together.” 
Beuum. & Flet,; King & No King, iv. 

*Yin-con’-stant-ly, adv. [Eng unconstant ; 
-ly.] Inconsistently. 


“ How unconstantly names have been settled.”— 
Hobbs: Human Nature, ch. v. 


* in-con’-stant-néss, s. [Eng. wnconstant ; 
-ness.) Inconstancy. 
“ Unconstantness of mynde,”—2 Corinthians 1, (1551.) 
(Note.) 
tin-cén-sti-tii/-tion-al, «. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. constitutional.) Not coustitutional ; 
not agreeable to the constitution of the coun- 
try ; not authorised by or contrary to the 
principles of the constitution. 


“That the Declaration of Indulgence was unconsti- 
tutional is a poiut on which both the great English 
parties have always been entirely agreed "—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


tin-cén-sti-ti-tion-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. wn- 
constitutional ; -ity.] The quality of being un- 
constitutional. 


tin-con-sti-ti’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. wn- 
constitutional; -ly.) In an unconstitutional 
manner, 


tin-con-strained’, *un-con-streined, a. 
[Pret. wn- (1), and Eng. constrained.] 

1. Not constrained; free from cofstraint or 

compulsion ; free to act. 

“The notion of being unconstrained and disen- 
gaged.”—Steele : Spectator, No, 284. 

2, Not done under compulsion ; done freely 
or voluntarily. 

“God delights not to make a drudge of virtue, 
whose actions must beall elective and wnconstrained,’ 
—WMilton: Doct. & Disc. of Divorce, bk. il., ch. xx. 

3. Free from constraint or stiffness; not 
stiff, easy. 

“ An unconstrained carviage, and a certain openness 
of behaviour."—Addison ; Spectator, No. 110. 


tin-con-strain’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. wncon- 
strained ; -ly.) In an unconstrained manner ; 
voluntarily, freely. 
“Wee did wnconstrainedly those things.”"—Hooker : 
Eccles. Politie, bk. iv., § 7. 
*in-con-straint’, s. [Pref.wn- a), and Eng. 
constraint.} Absence of constraint; freedom 
from constraint ; ease, 


“That air of freedom and unconstraint.”—Felton : 
On the Olassicks. 


consulted.) Not consulted. 


“The remonstrant was not unconsulted with,"— 
Milton: Apology for Smectymnuus, 


*tin-con-silt’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. consulting.) Taking no advice; rash, 
imprudent. 


“It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus’s daughter, 
whom unconsulting affection, unfortunately born to 
mewards, had made burrow so inuch of her natural 
modesty, as to leave her more decent rayments,”— 
Sydney: Arcadia, bk. ii. 


* tin-cén-sume-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. consumeable.] That cannot be consumed 
or exhausted; inexhaustible. (Sandys: T’ra- 
vels, p. 127.) 


tin-con-samed’, a. (Pref. wi- (1), and Eng. 
cansumed.) Not consumed. 
“ And I have earn'd those tortures well, 
Which wnconswmed fre still consuming.” 
Byron: Herod's Lament, 

* tin-coén-siim’-mate, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. consummate.) Not consummated ; not 
fulfilled or accomplished. 

* From Corythus came Acron to the ficht, 
Who left his spouse betroth’d and unconsummate 
night.” Dryden: Virgil ; Atneid x. 1,014, 

*iin-con-tain’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 

Eng. containable.) Irrepressible. 


“ His wncontainable person would soon burst him.” 
—Adams: Works, i. 73. 


*in-con-taim’-in-ate, *iin-con-tim’-in- 
at-ed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. con- 
inate.) Not contaminated ; unpolluted, 


“ The pure and uncontaminate blood, 
Holds its due course,” Cowper: Task, vi. 789. 


*tin-con-témned’ (mn as m), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. contemned.] Not contemned or 
despised. 

“Which of the peers 
“Have wncontemn'd gone by him?” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIIt,, tii. 2. 

*tin-con-ténd’-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. contended.) Not contended for, not dis- 
puted, not contested. 

“ Permit me, chief, permit, without delay, 
To lead this uncontended gift away.” 
Dryden: Virgil : dneid v. 514 

* tin-con-tént’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. contented.) Not contented ; discontented. 

“'T’ overlook th’ intricate designs 
Of uncontented man,” 
Daniel: Philotas. (Pref.) 

* tin-con-tént’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. uncon- 
tented ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
uncontented or discontented; discontented- 
ness ; discontent. 


“Contentedness is opposed to ambition, covetous- 
ness, injustice, uncontentedness.”"—Hammond : Works, 
478. 


* jin-con-tént’-ing-néss, s. [Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. contenting, and suff, -ness.] Want of 
power to content or satisfy. 


“The decreed wncontentingness of all other goods.” 
—Boyle: Works, i. 261. 


*tin-con-tést’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. contestable.] Notable to be contcsted ; 
indisputable ; incontestable. 


“Tt is an wncontestable maxim, that the value of a 
sacrifice can never rise higher than the value of the 
sacrificers,”"—Waterland ; Works, viii. 177. 


tin-cén-tést/-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
contested.) 
1. Not contested ; not disputed. 

“Tt is an wncontested maxim, that they who a’ 
prove au action, would certainly do it if they could.” 
—Addison ; Spectator, No. 451. 

2. Evident, plain, manifest. 
“'Tis by experience wncontested found.” 
Blackmore ; Creation. 
* jin-cdn’-ti-nent, * un-con-ty-nent, a. 
[Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. continent.] Incontinent. 


“Fals blameres, uncontynent, unmylde,”— Wycliffe: 
2 Timothy iii. 


*iin-con-tra-dict’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1); 
Eng. contradict, and suff, -able.] Not possible 
to be contradicted ; not admitting of contra- 
diction. 


jin-con-tra-dict’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. contradicted.] Not contradicted; not 
denied ; not disputed. 


“He that will not give faith upon current testi- 
monies, and uncontradicted by antiquity, is a mad- 
man.”—&p, Taylor: Episcopucy Asserted, § 18. 


*tn-con’-trite, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
contrite.) Not ecntrite ; not penitent, 


“ The priest, by absolving an wncontrite sinner, can 
not make him contrite.’—Hammond ; Works, i. 20. 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
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uncontriving—uncountenanced 


* tin-cén-triv-ing, a. 
Eng. contriving.) Not contriving; deficient 
in contrivance. 


Zin-con-troll’-a-ble, * un-con-troul-a- 
ble, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. controllable.) 
1. That cannot be controlled or directed ; 
ungovernable ; uninanageable. 
“ His wneontrollable intent.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 1,754. 
Hs ‘e 2. Indisputable, irrefragable, incontrover- 
ible. 


“The pension was granted, by reason of the king 
of poe ens uncontroulable title to England,”—Hay- 
ward, 


4 tin-con-trol’-la-ble-néss, * un-con- 
troul-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. uncontrollable ; 
suff. -ness.] Inability to be controlled. 


“Havea ay lea for their abode and wncontroll- 
ableness."—Bp, Hall: The Bloody Issue Healed, 


@in-con-troll’-a-bly, * un-con-troul-a- 
bly, *un-con-trol-a-bly, adv. [Bng. 
ancontrollab(le) ; -ly.] 

1. Ina manner that cannot be controlled, 
governed, ruled, or managed ; beyond control. 


“ Tt is the will of bim who is uncontrollably power- 
full.”"—Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 4. 


* 2, Indisputably, incontrovertibly. 

“ Abundantly and uncontrollably convincing the 
reality of our Saviour's death.”"—&p. Hali: Cont.: 
Christ Crucified. 

4in-con-trolled’, * un-con-trouled, a. 
{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. controlled.] 
1, Not cuntrolled, ruled, or governed ; with- 
out restraint. 
“Troy soon must lie o’erthrown, 
If uncontrol'd Achilles tights alone.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx. 88, 

*92. Not yielding to restraint or control; 

uncontrollable, 


“ Do not I know the wncontroul’d thoughts 
That youth brings with him?” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Maid’s Tragedy, tit, 
3. Free, voluntary. 


“ A sudden and uncontrolled choice for meeting an 
unforseen danger.”"—Lewis; Karly Roman Hist, (ed. 
1855), ii, 45. 


* 4, Indisputable, undoubted, not refuted 
‘or disproved. 
“T sing the just and wncontroll’d descent 
Of dame Venetia Digby, styled the fair.” 
Ben Jonson ; Eupheme, § 2. 

Hin-con-troll-éd-ly, * un-con-troul- 
ed-ly, a. (Eng. wncontrolled ; -ly.) | In an 
uncontrolled manner ; without control or re- 
straint ; freely; voluntarily ; uncontrollably. 


“No reluctance of humanity is able to make head 
inst it; but it commands uncontrouledly.”—Decay 
Christian Piety. 


‘*iin-con-tro-ver’-sor-y, a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. controvers(y), and suff. -ory.] Free from 
controversy. 


“Tt yieldeth no cause of offence to a very pope's ear, 
as only aiming at an uncontroversory piety.”"—Bp, 
Hall: Defence of Humble Remonstrance, § 2. 


* Yn-con-tro-vért-a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. controvertable.] Incontrovertible. 


* iin-cdn-tro-vért’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. un- 
controvertab(le); -ly.) Incontrovertibly, in- 
disputably. 

“It is uncontrovertably certain that the commons 
never intended to leave electors the liberty of return- 
ing them an expelled member.”—Johknson; False 
Alarm. 


Yin-con’-tré-vért-éd, a. ([Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. controverted.] Not controverted or 
disputed ; undisputed ; indisputable. 

“ Nothing hath been more uncontroverted either in 


ancient or modern times.”— Warburton: On Hume's 
Natural Religion. 


4 tin-con’-tro-vert-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. un- 
controverted ; -ly.] Incontrovertibly ; indis- 
putably ; beyond all controversy. 


“Most of the books were wncontrovertedly written 
by the apostles themselves.”—Clarke; Hvidences of 
Religion, prop. 14, 


* iin-con-ven’-a-ble, «. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. convenable.| Unfitting, unsuitable. 


“There was nothing more unconvenable for a per- 
fecte good capitaine than over moche hastinge.”— 
Udal: Apoph of Erasmus, p. 286, 


* iin-con-vée'-ni-ent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. convenient.) Inconvenient. 


“Require nothyng hurtefull or wnconvenient for 
hym selfe.”—Fisher : Godlie Treatise ; On Prayer. 


*iin-con-ve'-ni-ent-ly, adv. (Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. conveniently.] Inconveniently, 
improperly. 

“Howe unconveniently the cryme . .. was laied 
against him,”—Udal: John xix, 


(Pref. wn- (1), and | in-cén-vén’-tion-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 


Eng. conventional.) Not conventional. 


“Their arrangement ... ought to be graceful and 
unstudied, and yet not too unconventional.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec, 8, 1887. 


tn-cén-vén-tion-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. uncon- 
ventional ; -iiy.] Freedom from established 
rules or precedents ; originality. 


“There is a touch of welcome unconventionality 
about the plot,”—S¢t. James's Gazette, Jan. 24, 1888, 


* tin-con-vers’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conversable.} Not free in conversation, 
not sociable. 


“The same unconversable temper.” —Scott ; Christian 
Life, pt.i., ch. iii, 


* tin-con’-vérs-ant, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. conversant.] Not conversant; not fa- 
ROL acquainted. (Generally followed by 
with. 


“ Persons who are happily wnconversant in disquisi- 
tions of this kind."—Madox: Exchequer, (Pref.) 


* tin-cén-vérs'-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conversing.) Notable to be turned to; 
having no attraction or proclivity to. 


“The unconversing inability of mind, so defective 
to the purest and most sacred end of matrimony.”— 
Ailion : Doctrine and Disc, of Divorce, bk. i., ch. iii. 


*itin-cén-vér-sion, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. conversion.) The state of being uncon- 
verted ; impenitence. 


tin-cén-vért’-€d, a, [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
converted. } 

1. Not converted; not changed into an- 
other substance or body. 

2. Not changed in opinion; specif., not 
turned or converted from one faith ‘to an- 
other. 

“‘ The natural man St. Paul speaks of is one uncon- 
verted to Christianity.”— Taylor: Of Repentance, 
ch. viii. 

tin-con-vért’-i-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. convertible.] Not convertible; that can- 
not be converted or changed in form. 

‘What is he gone, and in contempt of science? Ill 
stars and unconvertible ignorance attend him !”"—Con- 
greve; Love for Love, iv. 

tin-con-vin¢ed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
convinced.] Not convinced ; not persuaded, 


“Tf they remain still unconvinced with regard to 
a few particular difficulties.”"—Gipin: Hints for Ser- 
mons, Vol. i., § 3L 


tin-con-ving-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. convincing.] Not convincing; not suffi- 
cient to convince. 


“To heap such unconvincing citations as these.”— 
Milton: Removal of Hirelings. 


* iin-co-quett-ish (qu as k), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. coquettish.] Nob coquettish ; 
free from coquetry. 


“So pure and uncoquettish were her feelings."—Jane 
Austen; Northanger Abbey, ch. vii. 


tin-cord’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2) and Eng. cord.] 
To take the cord away from; to loose from 
cords ; to unbind ; as, To uncord a trunk. 


* tin-cor’-di-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
cordial.] Not cordial, not hearty. 


“A little proud-looking woman, of uncordial ad- 
dress,”— Jane Austen : Sense & Sensibility, ch. xxxiv. 


tin-cork’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. cork.] 
To take the cork out of} to extract a cork 
from : as, To uncork a bottle. 


*tin-coy’-pu-lent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. corpulent.] Not corpulent, 


* tin-cor-réct’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
correct, a.) Not correct; incorrect. 


“That you have since that time received with ap- 
plause as Bad and as uncorrect plays from other men.” 
—Dryden: Pref. te Wild Gallunt. 


iin-cor-réct’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
corrected. ] 
1. Not corrected; not revised; not ren- 
dered exact. 


“ The faulty passages which may be met with in i 
will perhaps be charged upon those that suffer 
them to pass uncorrected.”—Boyle: Works, i, 244, 


2. Not reforined ; not amended: as, life or 
manners wncorrected. 

3. Not chastised. 

*4, (Of a field): Unshorn ; unmown, 

“* Wanting the scythe, all wncorrected, rank.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., Vv. 2 
*tin-cor-rés-pond’-en-¢y, s. [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. correspondency.] The quality or 


state of being uncorrespondent; want or 
absence of correspondence, 


*jin-cor-rés-poénd’-ent, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. correspondent.] Not correspondent ; 
= agreeing ; not suitable, adapted, or agree- 
able. 


“ Uncorrespondent with that virtue.”"—Gauden: 
Tears of the Church, p. 863. 


*tin-cor-rig-i-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. corrigible.] Incapable of being corrected ; 
incorrigible, 

“ He will seeke to amende himselfe, if he be not all 
together uncorrigible.”"—Outred: Tr. of Cope on Pro 
verbs (1580), 

tin-cor-rob’-6-rat-ed, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. corroborated.] Not corroborated. 


tn-cor-ript’, *un-cor-rupte, a. (Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. corrupt.] Not corrupt; not 
perverted ; incorrupt. 

“The pretensions which pure and uncorrupt Chris- 


tianity has to be received as a Divine revelation.”— 
Clarke ; Evidences of Religion. (Introd.) 


iin-cor-ript’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
corrupted.] Not corrupted ; not vitiated ; not 
depraved. 


“ To follow her true and uncorrupted directions.”"— 
Clarke: Evidences of Religion, prop. 6, 


iin-cor-ript’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wncor- 
rupted ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
uncorrupt or uncorrupted. 


“The grace of infallibility and uncorruptedness."— 
Milton: Areopagitica, 


* tin-cor-rip-ti-bil-‘_ty, * un-cor- 
rup-ti-bil-i-tie, s. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. corruptibility.] Incapability of being 
corrupted ; incorruption. 


“In uncorruptibilitie of quyete or pesible and 
mylde spirit."— Wycliffe: 1 Peter iii 4. 


*tin-cor-rip’-ti-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. corruptible.| Notcorruptible ; not liable 
to corruption ; incorruptible. 

“ And changed the glory of the uncorruptible God 
into an image made e to corruptible man.”—Ro- 
manes i, 23. (1640.) 

*iin-cor-rip-tion, * un-cor-rup-ci- 
oun, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. corruption.) 
Incorruption. 


“Glorie and honour and wncorrupcioun to hem 
that seken euerlastynge lyf.”"—Wycliffe: Romans ii. 


* iin-cor-riip’-tive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. corruptive.] Incorruptible. 
“ Those other climes of uncorruptive joy.” 
Glover ; Leonidas, vii. 418. 
*iin-cor-ript-ly, *un-cor-rupt-lye, 
adv. [Eng. uncorrupt; -ly.]) Inan uncorrup$ 
manner; truly, genuinely. 


“T shall declare uncorruptlye the sayings.”—Brende 5 
Quintius Curtius, fol. 198. 


tin-cor-ript/-néss, s. [Eng. wncorrupt; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being uncorrupt; 
freedom from corruption. 


“Tn doctrine showing wncorruptness, vity, sin- 
cerity.”—Titus ii. 7. (1640.) a 


*iin-cost’-ly, a. [Pref. -un (1), and Eng. 
costly.) Not costly : cheap. 

“A man’s spirit is naturally careless of baser and 
uncostly materials."—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. ii, 
ser. 15. . 

*tin-coun’-sél-la-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. counsellable.} Not able to be counselled 
or advised ; inadvisable, imprudent. 

“Tt would have been uncounsellable to have marched, 
and have left such an enemy at their backs.”—Claren- 
don: Civil Wars. 

*iin-coun’-sélled, * un-coun-sailed, a. 
[{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. cownselled.] Not coun- 
selled; not having counsel or advice; un- 
advised. 


“Nothing to subdue it was left wncownselled.”— 
Burke: Letter to a Noble Lord (1796). 


*iin-céunt’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
countable.| Not to be counted ; innumerable, 


‘Those uncountable glorious bodies set in the firma 
ment.”’—Raleigh : Hist. World, bk. i., ch. i. 


tn-céunt’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
cownted.| Not counted or numbered; innu- 
merable, 
‘Surviving comrade of uncounted hours.” 
Wordsworth : Michuel, 
*tin-céun’-tén-anged, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. cowntenanced.) Not countenanced ; not 
ural supported by the countenance of 
others. 


“Urged unremittingly the stubborn work 
Unseconded, wncountenanced.” 
Wordsworth. Kxcursion, bk. vi. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, ciib, cure, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=—6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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*tin-céun’-tér-feit, *un-coun-tre-feict, | tin-cdv’-en-ant-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 


a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. counterfeit.) 
counterfeit, not spurious; genuine. 
“ Oncounterfeit mistrust to bar.” 
Wyatt: The Faithful Lover, &c. 
tin-coiip’-le (le as el), v.t. & 4. (Pref, un- 
(2), and Eng. couple, v.] 

A. Trans. : To set free what before were 
coupled, as two dogs previously held toge- 
ther by a couple, cord, or chain ; to set loose, 
te disjoin. 


“Neither life nor death can wncouple va,"—Udal ; 
John xiv. 


+ B. Intrans.: To loose hounds from their 
couples. 
“ Uncouple in the western valley.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 
tin-cotip’-led (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. coupled.) Set free from being 
coupled ; not coupled, not united ; hence, not 
welded ; single. 
“ Uncoupled hounds began the chase.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, li, 236, 
*iin-court’-d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
cowrted.] 
1, Not courted, not sought after ; not having 
court paid. (Daniel: Civil Wars, ii.) 
2. Not courted, not wooed ; not sought in 
marriage. 


tin-céurt’-é-oiis, in-court’-é-ois, * un- 
-cur-teis, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. cowr- 
teous.) Not courteous, not polite; uncivil, 
unpolite. 
“The Commons thought this proceeding unjustifi- 


able in substance and uncourteous in forra,”—Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiv. 


tin-céurt’-6-oiis-ly, tin-coirt’-é-ots- 
ly, *un-cour-te-ous-lie, * un-curt- 
eis-ly, * un-court-es-ly, adv. [Eng. 
uncourteous; -ly.] In an uncourteous manner ; 
not courteously ; discourteously, uncivilly. 


“He now without all shame most vncourteoustie de- 
Mmanded to be to him restored.”—Holinshed: Hist. 
Scotland ; Ferquard, 


iin-court’-iér-like (i as y), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. cowrtierlike.| Unlike a courtier ; 
hence, not flattering, bland, suave, or the like. 


“T acted but an wncourtierlike part.’—Mad, 
D'Arblay : Diary, iii. 103. 


tin-court-li-néss, s. (Eng. wncowrtly ; -ness.] 
Absence of courtliness ; want of polish in the 
manners. 


“Notwithstanding the wncourtliness of their 
Parases, the sense was very honest,’’—Addison: Whig- 
aminer, No. 5. 


tin-court’-ly, a. 
courtly. | 

1, Untrained in or unused to the manners 

of a court; hence, not suave, bland, flatter- 

ing, or the like; blunt, impolite, unpolished. 


“The uncourtly courage which distinguished him,” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. , 


2, Uncivil, rude, coarse, plain. 


*tin’-coiis, a. (Lat. wreuws =a hook.] Hook- 
like ; hooked, 


Zin-céuth’, *un-kouth, * un-keth, * un- 
cooth, a. [A.8. wrcidh =strange, unknown, 
from wn-= not, and cidh, pa. par. of cunnan 
= to know.) 


*1, Unknown. 


Not 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


unkist i and unknown to most men, is regarded but 


ender. 
*2. Strange, not familiar ; hence, suspicious, 
alarming, startling. 
“Nor can I like 


This wncouth dream.” Milton: P. L., Vv. 98. 
3. Awkward, clumsy, odd, strange. 


“ Marks such as, to men bred in the courts of France 
and England, had an uncouth and ominous appear- 
ance.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


tin-c6uth"-ly, *un-cooth-ly, adv. [Eng. 
uncouth ; -ly.) In an uncouth manner ; oddly, 
strangely, awkwardly, clumsily. 
“Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame.” 
. Cowper ; Tusk, iv. 276. 
fin-céuth-néss, s. [Eng. wncouth; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being uncouth ; odd- 
ness, strangeness. 


“ Often he approaches as near to a good effect as the 
uncouthness 0: method allows."—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 10, 1885. 


*tin-cov-én-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. covenable.] Inconvenient, unsuitable. 


“Eschewe thon uncowenabdle fablis, and elde wym- 
‘Mens fablis."—Wycliffe : 1 Timothy iv, 


Eng. covenanted.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Not covenanted; not promised by co- 
venant ; not resting on a covenant or promise, 

“*T will cast me on his free uncovenanted mercy.”— 

Horsley: Sermons, vol iii., ser. 38. 

2. Not bound by a covenant, contract, or 

agreement ; not having joined in a covenant. 


‘Each person has at once divested himself of the 
first fundamental right of tuncovenanted man,"— 
Burke: French Revolucion. 


II. Hist. :; Not subscribing to the Scottish 
Solemn League and Covenant. 

“A few fanatical non-jurors may have grudged their 
allegiance to an uncovenanted king."—7. £. May: 
Constit. Hist. England, ch. i. 

Uncovenanted Civil Service, s. <A 
branch of the Indian Civil Service, whose 
members (Europeans ox natives) are subject 
to no entrance examination, nor entitled to 
promotion or retiring pension, and also may 
resign their office at pleasure. 


uncovenanted-mercy, s. 


Theol.: An expression used of something 
not promised by God in any covenant, and 
specially in the covenant of grace or of re- 
demption. [Covenant, ¥ (a).] For instance, 
to give Eternal Life to those who believe in 
Christ promised by God (John iii. 14, 15) is 
now regarded as part of a covenant on the 
part of God, with those who believe in Christ, 
to extend salvation to those who have not 
had opportunity of hearing of Christ, is held 
to be an uncovenanted mercy. (Generally in 
the plural.) 

J Used also familiarly, in the sense of, 
more than one expects or deserves. 


“ Let us leave him Wee Duke of Argyle} to the un- 
eee mercies of Prof. Huxley.”—Daily News, 
‘eb. 6, 1888. 


tn-cov-ér, v.t. & i. 
cover.) 

A, Transitive: 

1, To take a cover off, as the cover of a 
basket ; to remove a cover or covering from ; 
to divest of a covering, as of a veil, cloth, 
roof, or the like. 

“(He] uncouered his face, & holding vp his handes to 

heaven said: O yon gods that [ doe worship, I requyre 


you chiefly to establishe this kingdome vnto my selie,” 
—Brende ; Quintus Curtius, fol. 82, 


2. To strip bare. 


“ When an Indian is about to worship at the Morai, 
or brings his offering to the altar, he always wncovers 
his body to the waist."—Cook - First Voyage, ch. xlx. 


3. To take off the hat from, as a token of 
respect, 


“None of the Eastern people use the compliment of 
uncovering their heads when they meet, as we do.”— 
Dampier : Voyages (an, 1688). 

4, To disclose ; to make patent to view. 
“Tn vain thou striv’st to cover shame with shame, 
Or by evasions thy crime wncover’st more.” 


(Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 


Milton: Samson Agonistes, 842. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To take a cover or covering off anything. 
“* Uncover, dogs, and lap.” Shkakesp.: Timon, iii. 6. 
2. Specif.: To take off the hat in token of 
respect. 


tin-cov-éred, a. 
covered. } 
1, Divested of covering or clothing; having 
the cover or covering removed. 


“Thou wert better in thy grave, than to answer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the skies.” 
—Shakesp. > Lear, iii. 4. 

2. Specif. : Having the covering of the head 
removed in token of respect, 


“ Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole 
Than stand wncover’d to the vulgar groom,” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry V1., iv. L 
8. Unprovided with a cover or covering: 
open, bare, naked, uprotected. 
“ Bycause they saw the penthouses of our turrettes 
burned downe, and that oure men could not with ease 
go vncouered to saue them.”—Goldinge : Caesar, fol. 192. 


* in-cov-6t-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
coveted.| Not coveted; not longed after. 


“ Uncoveted wealth came’ pouring in upon me,"— 
Hi. Brooke: Fool of Quality, i. 353, 


* tin-cowl,, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. cowl.] 
To divest of a cowl; to remove a cowl from, 
“T pray you think us friends—uncowl your face.” 
Coleridge, 
*iin-céwled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
cowled.] Divested of a cowl; not wearing a 
cowl or hood. 


“ Beyond yon isle, b: mers, pilgrims trod, 
re peated bald. Pe sien shod, unshod,” 
Pope: Dunciad, iii. 114. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


béy; pout, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -~cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 


*tin-craf’-ty, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
crafty.) Not crafty, cunning, or designing ; 
simple. 

“A simple aud uncrafty man cannot be wise unto 
salvation.”—Sp, Taylor: of Conscience, (Pretf,) 


*tin-crin-nied, * tin-crin’-ied, a. (Pref. 
un- (1); Eng. cranny, and suff. -ed.] Havin 
no cranny, fissure, chink, or opening. (Lit. 
Fa) “To whose close wncranied breast 

We our secret thoughts may send.” 
Drayton: Shepherd's Strena. 

*tin-cré-at’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. creatable.| Not able to be created; im- 
possible to be created. 


* tin’-cré-Aate, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
create.] Not created ; uncreated. 


“The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the 
Holy Ghost uncreate.”—Athanasian Oreed. 


* tin-cré-ate’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
create.] To blob out of existence; to anni- 
hilate. 

“ Who can uncreate thee thou shalt know.” 
Milton: P. L., Vv. 896, 
tin-cré-at-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
created. ] 
*1, Annihilated ; blotted out of existence, 
(In this sense from pref. wn- (2).) 


“Nor will I 
Wish myself wncreated for this evil.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman-hater, ti. 


2, Not yet created ; not existing. 


“ Misery, uncreated till the crime 
Of thy rebellion.” Milton: P. L., vi. 268 


3. Not deriving its origin from creations 
eternally existing. 
“ Who, light himself, in wnceveated light 
Aniyested deep, dwells awfully retird.” 
Thomson; Summer, 176, 
* fin-cré-at-6d-néss, s. (Eng. wnereated; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
created. 


“By making a distinction between derived uncreated- 
ness, and underived wnereatedness.” — Waterland: 
Works, ii. 826. 


*tin-créd’-i-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
credible.) Not credible ; unable to be believed 5 
incredible. 


“It were uncredible unto euery man that Dauid 


ae haue the victory.” — Fisher: Seven Psalmes, 
ps. vi. 


* tin-créd@’-it, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
credit.) To discredit, 


“ Affirmations are apter to win belief than nega 
tions to uncredit them.”—Feltham ; Resolves, p. 38, 


* tin-créd’-it-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. creditable.) Not creditable ; not reputa- 
ble or honourable ; discreditable. 


“ Uncreditable ov unfashionable, branded or disused, 
sins.”"—Hummond ; Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 7. 


*tin-créd’-it-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. uncredit- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
discreditable or without reputation. 

“To all other dissuasives, we may add this of the 

unereditableness.”"—Decay of Piety. 

iin-créd’-it-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

credited.) Not credited ; not believed. 
“Tt sayeth so uncredited.” 
Warner; Albions England, 
iin-cried’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. cried.] 
Not called; not clamoured. (Often followed 


by for.) ‘ 


“*T rather choose to thirst, aud will thirst ever, 
Than leave that cream of nations uncried for.” 
Ben Jonson; The New Inn, i. 2. 
tin-crip’-pled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. crippled.) 
1, Not crippled or lame; not destitute or 
deprived of the use of the limbs. 


Two feet wacriagua® Cee aNe Se 
Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey xx. 
2. Not having the power of motion, action, 
usefulness, &c., impaired: as, The ship came 
out of action uncrippled. 


*tin-cris’-ten-ly, adv. (Eng. wncristen ; -ly.] 
In an unchristian manner or spirit. 

“Construe nothing wneristenly, and become again 
my good lord.”—Strype : Eccles. Mem. ;, Bp, of Salis- 
bury to Crumwell. 

+ tin-crit’-ic-al, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
critical. | 
1, Not critical; wanting in judgment. 


“Rude understanders or uncritical speakers,"— 
Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 24. 4 


2. Not according to the just rules of criti- 
cism ; as, an uncritical estimate. 
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uncrooked—uncurrent 


*tin-crooked’, * tin-crook’-éd, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. crooked.) Not crooked, 
bent, winding, or tortuous ; straight. 

“ Rasie and obedient ways, uncrooked,” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Loyal Subject, iii. 2. 

tin-crépped’, in-cropt’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. cropped.) 

1. Not cropped, as land; not sown or 
planted. 
* 2, Not plucked or gathered. 


“Thy abundance wants 


Partak and uncropp'd falls to the ground,” 
va PP OM ton: Ps Loy WV. Ble 


8. Not cropped or cut, as the ears of a dog. 


tin-crossed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
crossed. | 
1. Not crossed; not set or placed across 
each other. 
* 2. Not crossed out, cancelled, or erased. 


“If his old debt stand still in the book wncrossed, 
the shopkeeper may sue him for it."—Bunyan: Pil- 
grim's Progress, pt. i 


3. Not thwarted; not opposed. 


din-créwd’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
crowded.) Not crowded; not straitened for 
want of room. 
“ And held uncrowded nations in its womb.” 
Addison. Letter from Italy. 
tin-créwn’, *un-croun, v.i. (Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. crown, v.)} 
1, Lit.: To deprive of a crown ; to pull or 
take a crown off. 


“*Were Demetrius dead, we easily might uncrown 
This swoln impostor.” 
Beaum, & Flet, ; The Coronation, v. 


2. Fig. : To depose, to dethrone ; to deprive 
of sovereignty. 
“T'll uncrown him ere't be long.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI,, iv. 1. 


tin-créwned’, *un-crounede, a. [Pref. 


un- (1), and Eng. crowned.) 
1. Divested ofa crown. (Lit. or fig.) 
2. Not crowned ; as, an uncrowned king. 


3. Unrewarded. 


“Never did such ce goe away uncrowned.”—Bp. 
Hall; Oontempl.; The Faithful Canaanite. 


tin-crys’-tal-line, a. (Pref. wn-, and Eng. 
crystalline.) 

Min. & Petrol. : Not crystalline. Seeley, in 
Phillips (Geol., i. 254) considers the uncrys- 
talline type to consist of a volcanic rock, 
originally amorphous, sometimes glassy like 
obsidian or tachylyte, and often in the micro- 
felsitic state. There is a complete transition 
between the uncrystalline and the semi-crys- 
talline rocks. 


unc’-tion, *un-ci-oun, *unc-ci-oun, s. 
[Fr. onction = an anointing, unction, from Lat. 
unctionem, accus. of wnetio, from wnetus, pa. 
par. of ungo = to anoint.) [UNaueEnt.] 

I, Literally : 

1, The act of anointing, smearing, or rub- 
bing with ointment or oil: as, 

(1) A symbol of consecration, dedication, or 
appointment to an important office. 


“ One of them is not ashamed to tell us that the gift 
was communicated by the wncetion administered at 
the coronation.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


(2) For medical purposes, 

2. That which is used for anointing; an 
unguent, a salve, ointment, 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. Anything soothing or lenitive ; a salve. 

“ Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 4. 

2. That quality in language, tone of expres- 
sion, mode of address, manner, and the like, 
which excites strong devotion, fervour, ten- 
derness, sympathy, and the like; that which 
Inelts to religious fervour and tenderness, 


“His sermons want all that is called unction, and 
sometimes even earnestuess."—Hallam ; Literature of 
Europe, iv. 56. 


3, Sham fervour, devotion, or sympathy ; 
factitious emotional warmth ; nauseous senti- 
mIneutality. 


{| Extreme Unction : [ExtREME UNcTION]. 
*tnc’-tion-léss, a. [Eng. wncetion; -less.] 
Without unction. 
*iine’-tious, *une-te-ous, a. [Fr. onc- 
tueux.] Unctuous. 


“Being made more fat and wnetious.”"—Hackluyt: 
Voyages, iii. 54, 


*“tine’-tious-néss, s. (Eng. wnctious ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being unctious ; unctu- 
ousness. 


“ Asif the sappe thereof had a fire-feeding unctious- 
ness therein."—Fuller: Worthies ; Warwickshire, 


tinc-tu-6s’-i-ty, * unc-tu-os-i-tie, s. (Fr. 
onctuosité ; Ital. wneuosita.] 
1, Ord. Lang. >The quality or state of being 
unctuous ; greasiness, oiliness, unctnousness ; 
a greasy feeling when rubbed or touched. 


‘*A woman's flesh containeth in it I wot not what 
unctuosity or oylous matter,"—P, Holland: Plinie, 
D. 564. 

2, Min. : The quality of being unctuous (q.v.). 


iine’-tu-oiis, a. (Fr. onctueux, from Low Lat. 
unctuosus, trom Lat. unctus, pa. par. of ungo 
= to anoint. ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) Of the nature of or resembling an un- 
guent or ointment ; greasy, oily, soapy. 

(2) Having a greasy, oily, or soapy feeling 
when rubbed or touched with the fingers. 

2. Fig. : Nauseously bland, suave, tender, 
sympathetic, fervid, devotional, emotional, 
or the like ; soothing, fawning, mollifying. 

IL Technically : 

1, Bot. ; The same as Greasy, ITI, 2. 

2. Min, : Feeling greasy to the touch. Pipe- 
clay is somewhat unctuous; fuller’s earth is 
unctuous ; plumbago and soapstone are very 
unctuous, dy. Phillips.) The unctuosity often 
arises from the presence of magnesia. 


unctuous-sucker, s. 

Ichthy. : Cyclopterus liparis, a small pale- 
brown fish, irregularly striped with lines of 
a darker colour; from northern seas. It is 
about four inches long, and the surface of the 
body is soft and slimy, whence the popular 
name, Called also Sea-snail. 


tine’-tu-olts-ly, adv. [Eng. wncetuous; -ly.] 
In an unctuous manner. 
tinc’-tu-olis-néss, s. [Eng. wnetuous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unctuous; unc- 
tuosity. 
* tin -ctick’- old-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. cuckolded.)| Not made a cuckold. 
“Tt is a deadly sorrow to behold a foul knave wn- 
cuckolded.”—Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, 1, 2, 
*iin-cuit’-éd, a. [UNcurTED.] 


tin-cu-lar, a. [A humorous formation from 
Eng. uncle, on analogy of avuncular (q.v.). ] 
Of or belonging to an uncle. 
“His uncular and rather angular breast.”—De 
Quincey : Spanish Nun, § vi. 
tin-ciilled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. culled.] 
1. Not culled ; not gathered. 
2. Not separated ; not selected. 
“The green ear and the yellow sheaf, 


Unculled." Milton: P. L., x1, 436, 
*iin-ciil’-pa-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
culpable.| Not culpable; not blameworthy ; 


inculpable. 


“The Jews... are notwithstanding in that respect 
unculpable.”"—Hooker : Eccles, Politie, bk. iii., § 7. 


*tin-cult’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Lat. cultus, 
pa. par. of colo = to cultivate.) Uncultivated, 
rude, illiterate. 


+tin-ciil’-ti-va-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. cultivable.] Not able to be cultivated ; 
incapable of being tilled or cultivated. 


tin-ciil’-ti-vat-éd, a. [Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 

cultivated. ] 

I, Lit.: Not cultivated, as land; not tilled ; 
not improved by tillage. 

“The cause of the land remaining uncultivated,”— 

Lewis; Cred. Karly Roman Hist. (ed, 1855), ii, 92. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Not practised, fostered, or promoted ; 
neglected. 


“The art... lies altogether uncultivated.”—Steele : 
Spectator, No, 884. 

2. Not improved by labour, study, care, 

exercise, or the like. 

“The sun as it were rose upon some parts of the 
commonwealth of learning, and cleared up many 
things; and I believe many more will in time be 
cleared, which, whatever men think, gre yet in their 
dark and uncultivated state.”—Wol ion: Religion 
of Nature, § 3. 

3. Not instructed, not civilised; rude, 

rough ; uncivilized, ‘ 

“ These are instances of nations, where uncultivated 
nature has been left to itself, without the aid of 
letters.”— Locke. 


* iin-cill’-ti-va-téd-néss, s. [Eng. wncultt- 
vated ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
uncultivated. 


*tin-ciil-ture, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
culture.) Neglect or want of culture or at- 
tention. 


“Tdleness, ill-husbandry ... uwnculture, ill-choice 
of seeds,"—Bp, Hall: Sermons; Ps. cvii. 84. 


*jin-ciil’-tured, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
cultured.) Uncultivated. 
“ Blackford ! on whose uncultured breast, 
A truant boy, I sought the nest.” 
Scott: Marmion, iv. 24 
*iin-ciim’-béred, *un-com-bred, 4a. 
{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. cwmbered.) Not en- 
cumbered, not hindered, not embarrassed. 
“The sunshine of wncumber'd ease.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 22. 
*iin-ctin’-ning, *un-con-ning, *un-cun- 
nyng, *un-cun-nynge, a. & s. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng, cunning.) 
A, As adjective : 
1. Ignorant, illiterate. 
“ They Ce by phylosophers and doctours of 
pb ysyke, and they that were founde wncunnynge, were 
egradyd of theyr presthode.”— Fabyan.: Ohronycle 
(an. 16). 
2. Not cunning or crafty. 
B. As subst. : Ignorance. 
“To make this ditie for to seeme lame, 
Through mine unconning.” 
Lydgate: Comp. wh the Black Knight. 
*in-ciin’-ning-ly, adv. [Eng. uncunning; 
-ly.] Ignorantly, stupidly. 
“Tf thou speak uncunningly, they count thee dul 
pra utes Inst. of a Christian Woman, bk. L, 
c. 


*tin-ctin’-ning-néss, * un-kun-nyng- 
nesse, s. [Eng. wncunning ; -ness.] Ignorance. 


“ As sones Of obedience not maad lyk to the former 
desiris of youre wnkunnyngnesse."—Wycliffe: 1 Pet. i. 


*iin-clir’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
curable.| Notable to be cured; not capable 
of being cured ; incurable. 


“ The persian and surgions of France juged his 
malady to bea dropsy, and uncurable.”— Berners: 
Froissart: Oronycle, vol. i., ch. cexlv. 


* tin-cur-a-bly, adv. [Eng. uncurad(le);-ly.} 
In an incurable manner ; incurably. 


“‘ Wherasthemselfes wer euen for this yeret pace 
uncurably wicked enemies of God.”"—Udal: Luke v. 


* tn-ctrb-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
curbable.] Not able to be curbed, 
“ 80 much wncurbable her garboiles, Cassar.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii, 
tn-ctrbed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
curbed.) 
1, Lit.: Not curbed ; not furnished with or 
wearing a curb. 


“ Uncurbed, unreined, and riderless.” 
‘ Longfellow: Burial of the Minnisink, 


2. Fig. : Not checked or kept within bounds; 
unrestrained, unfettered, unchecked. 
“With frank and uncurbed plainness.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., 1 2. 
tin-ciired’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. cured] 
Not cured. 


“ Uncured by his misfortunes of a loose generosity, 
that flowed indiscriminately on all."—Burke : Abridg. 
of Eng. Hist., bk. iii., ch. iv. ; 


*tin-cur-i-ous, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
curious. | 
1, Not curious or inquisitive ; indifferent, 
incurious, 


“Thave not been so wncurious a spectator, as not 
We have seen Prince Eugene.” — Steele: Spectator, 
0. 340, 


2. Not curious; odd or strange. 


“He added very many particulars not uncurious,” 
—Steele: Spectator. No. 546, 


Uin-cirl, v.t. & 4. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
curl.) 

A. Trans. : To put out of curl ; to straighten 

out, as something which has once been curled. 


“The lion’s foe lies prostrate on the plain, 
He sheaths his paw, uncurls his angry mane.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


B. Intrans.: To fall from a curled state, 
as ringlets ; to become straight. 
“ My fleece of woolly hair that now wncurls,” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, i, & 
tin-ctrled’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. curled.) 
Put out of curl; deprived of the curls which 
it previously possessed. 
‘* With honest faces, tho’ with wncurl’d hair.” 
Congreve : Juvenal, xi, 


*tin-ciir’-rent, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, séa; mite. citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


current.) Not current; not passing in com- 
mon payment. 
“ Shufiled off with such uncurrent er 
Shakesp,: Twelfth lil & 
*iin-ciirse’, v.t. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
curse.| To free from any curse or execration ; 
to revoke a curse on. 
“ Uncurse their souls ; their peace is made.” 
Shi akesp, ¢ Richard I1., iii, & 
itin-cirsed’, iin-curst’, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. cwrsed.] Not cursed or execrated ; 
free from a curse. 
“ Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncurst.” 
Waller : Battle of the Summer Islands, 46, 
un-cir-tain, vt. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
curtain.) ‘lo remove or withdraw a curtain 
from ; to disclose, to reveal. 
bers 3 ‘will myself uncurtain in your sight 
The wonders of this brow’s meffable light.” 
Moore: The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
*jin-ciis’-tém-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. customable.)} Not subject to customs 
duties : as, wncustomable goods. 


tin-ciis’-té6m-ar-y, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. customary.] Not customary ; not usual ; 
unusual, (Carlyle: Miscell., iv. 123, ) 


*iin-ciis'-tomed (1), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. customed. | 
1, Not ere to customs or duty. 


2. Not having paid, or been charged with 
custom duties. 


* tin-ciis’-tomed (2), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
perenesion of Eng. accustomed.) Unaccus- 
me 


“That the steeds might pass with ease, 
Nor start as yet uncustomed to the dead.” 
Cowper: Homer; Iliad x. 588, 


tin-ciit, a, (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. cut.) Not 


Be otee the souldiers thought good that it should 
be kept whole uncut.”—Udal : John xix. 


*iin-cut’-éd, *itin-cuit’-éd, a. [Pref. un- 
@); Eng. cuit (2), s., and suff. -ed.) Not 
mixed with cuit or sweet wine. 


“Wines that seldom come unto us wneuted."— 
Sandys: Travels, p. 224. 


*un-cuth, a. [Uncovru.] 
*un-cy-pher, v.t. (Unciraer.] 


*tin-dam,, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. dam, 
y.] Yo free from a dam, mound, or obstruc- 
tion ; to remove a stop, obstruction, or hin- 
drance from. 

“The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 
Undams his watery stores ; huge torrents flow.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic 1. 160, 
tin-dim’-aged (aged as igd), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng, damaged.] Not damaged ; 
not injured. 
* Plants will frequent CE Ae 
Ondamaged.” ilips: Cider, 1. 
tin-dammed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
dammed.) Not eaaed® not having a dam 
or barrier to prevent the flowing of the stream. 
“ Rivers ran undammed between hills unknown.” 
Poe: Monos & Una. 

*iin-damned’ (n silent), * un-dampned, 
a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. damned.| Not 
condemned ; uncondemned. 

“Thei senten us men of Rome into 
weren betun openli and wndampned.”— 
Dedis xvi. 

*iin-dam’-ni-fied, a. {Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. damnified.] Uninjured ; suffering no loss 
or injury. (Caius, in Eng. Garner, iii. 238.) 


tin-damped’, *iin-dampt’,, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and he. * damped.) Not damped ; hence, 
not chilled, not dispirited, disheartened, or 
discouraged. 
A lively people Sasha yet undamped 
ey Sy homson: Winter, 448, 
*iin-dan’-géred, * bee ger-id, a. 
pect Un @ ); Eng. danger, s., and suff. -ed.] 
e from danger; out of danger. 
“ For had he dwellid within yeur shippis, and nat go 
them amoug, 
Then had he been wndaungerid.” 
Chaucer (?): Tale of Beryn. 
*iin-dan’-#ér-olis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
_ Eng. dangerous.) Not dangerous. 
: sad h this, thi it > 
SO aie 
fa Thomson: Britannia, 205, 
*%in-dashed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dashed.] Not dashed; not frightened or 
_ alarmed; undaunted, (Daniel: Civil Wars, vi.) 


risoun that 
Wycliffe: 


uncurse—undeck 


tin-dat’-d (1), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dated.) Not dated; having no date; not 
having the time given, noted, or marked. 
“ Which shall not be undated, since thy breath 
Is able to immortal, after death.” 
Diggs: Elegy on Ben Jonson, 
*tin’- dat-éd (2), a. (Lat. wndatus, from 
unda=a wave.] Having a waved surface; 
rising and falling in waves toward the inargin ; 
waved, 


*iin- -daugh’- -tér-ly (gi silent), a. (Pref. wn- 
@), and Eng. daughterly.} Unbecoming a 
daughter; unworthy of a daughter. 


o2 ‘Anything undaughterly, unsisterly, or unlike 8 
kinswoman.”—Richardson : Clarissa, vil. 412. 


i iin-daunt-a_ble, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
dawnt; -able.] Not able to be daunted. 
“ Heroick and undauntable boldness.”—Hacket. 


tn-daunt’-éd, a. [Pref wn- (1), and Eng. 
daunted.) Not daunted; not subdued or de- 
pressed by fear ; fearless, intrepid. 
“ Onduunted still, though wearied and lexed.” 
Cowper ; Ti Talk, 366. 
¢ in-daunt’-€d-ly, adv. (Eng. pets, J 
-ly.| Notas if daunted; boldly, intrepidly, 
fearlessly. 


“We feel ourselves undauntedly bold where we are 
sure of no effectual resistance,”"—Anox ; Essay 17. 


+ in-daunt’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. undaunted ; 
-ness.} ‘‘he quality or state of being un- 
daunted ; fearlessness, intrepidity. 


“* Walking on towards the place for execution with 
calmness and wrdauntedness."—Boyle: Works, Vv. 306. 


*iin-dawn’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dawning.| Not hawntne: ; not showing the 
day ; not growing light. 


“‘A prisoner in the yet undawning east.” 


Cowper: Task iv. 180. 
tn-daz-zled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. dazzled.) Not dazzled. 
“ Undazzled with the glare of praise.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. v. 
tin’-dé, tin’-deé, tin’-dy, a. [Lat. wnda= 
awave.) [ONDE.] - 
*iin-déad’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, dead.] 
Not dead ; ’alive. 
ee either did any one of so great a noumbre remain 
undead,”—Udal: John vi. 


* in-déad’-li-néss, * un-deed-ly-nesse, 
8s. (Eng. wndeadly; -ness.] Incapability of 


dying ; immortality. 
“Kyng of kyngis and lord of lordis ... which 
aloone hath wndeedlynesse.”"— Wycliffe: 1 Tim. 1 


*in-déad-ly, *un-deed’-li, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. deadly.) Not subject to 
death ; immortal, ever-living. 


“To the king of orld undeedli and unvisible God 
aloone be onour and glorie.”— Wycliffe: 1 Tim. i 


*tin-déaf’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. deaf] 
To cure of deafness ; to restore the sense of 
hearing to. 

“* My death’s sad tale may yet undeaf his ear.” 
Shakesp, : Richard I1., ii. L 
iin-dé-based’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
debased.) Not *debased. 
“ But the heart whichis ae shall expire undebased,” 
Byron: Stanzas for Music, 
tin-dé-baughed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
debauched.]’ Not debauched or corrupted; 


ure. 
P “ Plain, hospitable kind, 
And ‘undebauched,” Cowper: Task iil, 744. 


tun-déc’ -a-gon, s. [Lat. wndecim = eleven, 
and Gr. ywria (gonia) = an angle.] 
Geom.: A plane figure having eleven sides 
or angles. 


tin-dé’-cane, s. (Lat. uwnus, and Eng., &c. 
decane (q.v.); ef. Lat. wndecim = eleven.) 
Chem. : Cj,;Ho4. One of the series of paraffins 
obiained from American petroleum. It has 
. gr. of 765 at 16°, and boils at 180° to 
18a, 


tin-dé-cay’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
decaying. 
1. Not decaying ; not suffering diminution, 
decline, or decay, 


** Some chosen plants, disposed with nicest care, 
In undecaying Beauty were preserved. 7. 
ordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 


2. Immortal, ear as, the wndecaying 
joys of heaven. — 


*iin-dé-ceiv-a-ble,* un-de-ceyv-a-ble, 
a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. deceivable.} 


 béy; péut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, emst. -ing. 
de tian = shan, -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -giou = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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1. Not deceivable; not capable of being 
deceived ; not subject or liable to deception. 

2. Not deceiving ; not deceitful. 

‘““A more undeceivable calculation."—Holder; On 
Time. 

tin-dé-céive’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 

deceive.| To free from deception, fallacy, or 
mistake; to open one’s eyes; to remove & 
deception practised upon one. 


“No pains had been spared to undeceive them,”"< 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xx. 


tin-dé-géived’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
deceived.) Not deceived; not under the ine 
fluence of a deception. 
“ Deliberately, and undecetved, 
Those wild men’s vices he received.” 
Wordsworth: Ruth, 
*tin-dé'-cen-cy, s. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
decency.) The opposite of decency; in- 
decency, 


“A great signification of decency and eas — 
Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk i 


tin-dé-gén-na-ry, a. [Lat. undecin= 
eleven, and annus=a year.] Eleventh; oc- 
curring once in every period of eleven years, 


iin-dé-¢én’-ni-al, a. [Unpecennary.] Per- 
mining or relating to a period of eleven years; 
occurring or observed every eleven years, or 
on every eleventh year. 


*tin-dé’-cent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
decent.) Not decent; indecent. 
“T cast it from me, like a garment torn, 
ed, and too wndecent to be worn. 
Dryden: Conquest of Granada, 1, 1, 
* in-dée’ -gent-ly, adv. (Eng. wndecent; -ly.] 
Not decently ; indecently. 


“To wear their hair wndecently long.”"—Laud : Hist. 
Ace, of his Chancellorship of Oxford, p. 61. 


* tin-dé-cép’-tive, a. [Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
deceptive.| Not deceptive ; not deceitful. 


* in-dé-cid’-a-ble, * un-de-cide-a-ble, 
a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. decidable.) Not 
capable of being decided, settled, or solved. 


“There is hardly a greater, and more undecidable 
ee in natural theology.”—South : Sermons, vol. 
i, Ber. 6. 


*tin-dé-gide’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
decide.) Not to decide; to reverse a decision 
concerning. 


“To undecide 
The late concluded act they held for vain.” 


Daniel: Civil Wars, vil. 
tin-dé- seidi-Fiay a. & & ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. decided. ] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Not decided; not settled or determined. 


“Long wndecided lasts the airy strife.” 
Philips: Blenheim, 


2. Not decided, not determined ; irresolute, 
wavering. (Said of persons or things.) 
“ An undecided answer hung 
On Oswald's hesitating tongue.” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 22, 

B. As substantive: 

Coursing : A course in which the greyhounds 
score an equal number of points; a drawn 
course, 

“Night Time and Hector were so well matched that 
after a couple of undecideds the jatees was unable 
say which was best.”—Field, Dec. 6, 188 

tin-déq’-i-mole, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A group of eleven notes to be 
played in the time of eight of the same name, 


* in-dé-¢i-phér-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. decipherable.} Not decipherable ; 
not able to be deciphered. 


*tin-dé-¢i'-phér-a-bly, adv. 
cipherab(le); -ly.] 
be deciphered. 


tin-dé-c¢i’ -phéred, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. deciphered.) Not deciphered. 

“Nought but undeciphered characters,”"—Warbur~ 
ton: Works, vol. x., dis, 29, 

* tin-dé-ci-sive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
decisive.] Not decisive or conclusive ; indeci- 
sive. 

“Two nations .. . made appeal to an undecisive exx 
periment,’—Glanvill. 

*tin-déck’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. aa 
v.] To deprive or divest of ornaments. ’ 

“To undeck the pompous Legh Ses of §) kin a at 
Shakesp. : adiljived 


[Eng. wnde- 
In a manner that cannot 
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undecked—undemonstratively 


*tin-décked’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
decked.) 

1, Not adorned, not ornamented ; not 
decked out. 


“Can England see the best that she can boast 
Lie thus ungrac’d, undeck'd, and alinost lost?” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, Vv. 


2. Not furnished with a deck, as a ship. 


fin-dé-clared’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
declared.) Not declared ; latent. 


“Thus, which kynde of electes hymselfe meaneth, 
Tyndalle leaveth undeclared, and will we shall. geasse 
at hys mynde.”—Sir 7. More: Works, p. 577. 


tin-dé-clin’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. declinable.] 

1. Not capable of being declined ; specif., 
in grammar, not variable in the termination : 
as, an wndeclinable noun. 

* 2, Not possible to be avoided. 


“The offence on his part was undeclinadle.”— 
Hacket; Life of Williams, p. 107. 


tin-dé-clined’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
declined. | 
1. Not having the cases marked by varia- 
tions in the termination: as, a noun wun- 
declined, 
*2, Not deviating; not turned from the 
right way. 
“In his track my wary feet have stept; 
His wndeclined ways precisely kept.” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of Job. 
tin-dé-cém-p6s'-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. decomposable.| Not able to be de- 
composed ; not admitting of or liable to de- 
composition. 


tin-déc’-or-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. decorated.] Not decorated ; not adorned ; 
not embellished ; plain. 


*jin-dé-creed’, a. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
decreed.) Not decreed; having a decree re- 
versed ; released from a decree. 


“As if eternal doom 
Could be reversed, and undecreed for me.” 


Dryden: King Arthur, tii, 
tin-dé-¢yl'-ic, a. (Lat. wnus; Eng. decyl 
(q.v.), aud suff. -ic.) Having as its basis 
eleven atoms or proportions of a substance. 

undecylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy,H 2209 = CypHg1"CO°OH. Ob- 
tained by the oxidation of methyl-undecyl- 
ketone. It melts at 28°5°, and boils at 212° to 

. 213°, under a pressure of 100 mm. 
tin-déd-i-cat-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. dedicated.) 

1. Not dedicated ; not consecrated ; not de- 

voted. 


2. Not inscribed to a patron; without a 


dedication. 


“T should let this book come forth undedicated.”— 
Boyle: Works, ii. 247. 


3. (Of a road): Not given over by those 
who first made it to the public authorities, 
A road not dedicated is maintained at the 
charge cf those whose private property it is. 


*tin-doéd’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


1, Not signalized by action. 


“My sword with an unbattered edge, 
I sheathe again wndeeded.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 7. 


* 2, Not transferred by deed: as, undeeded 
land. 


tin-dé-faced’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
defaced.) Not defaced; not disfigured; not 
deprived of its form. 


“Tn them is involved the character of men who 
preserve the divine image wndefaced.”—Knox : Ser- 
mons, vol. vi, ser, 26, 


* tin-dé-fat-i-ga-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. defatigable.|) Indefatigable, tireless. 
“‘Mean while the lord deputy with undefatigable 


ns prosecuteth Mac Hugh."—Camden: Hist. of 


en Elizabeth (an. 1596). 


* tin-dé-féag-i-ble, * un-de-feis-i-ble, 
a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. defeasible.} Not 
defeasible ; indefeasible. 


“The said victorie consisteth in the vndefeasable 
poe Bue of the olde and newe testamente."—Udal: 
Ui xxii. 


*iin-déf’-8-cat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. defecated.] Not defecated; not cleared 
from dregs or impurities; thick, unrefined. 


“ Pure, simple, undefecated rage.”—Godwin : Mande- 
ville, ie tb. me pee 


*tin-dé-fénged’, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
defence, and sutf.-ed.] Unprotected, undefended, 
“ Her weak side: which (scorned and maliced) 
Lay open undefenced,” Daniel: Civil Wars, viii, 
tin-dé-fénd’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
desended.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Not defended; not protected; unpro- 
tected by works of defence. 


“The crows and ravens’ rights, an undefended prey.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, iii. 626, 


2. Not defended, supported, maintained, or 
upheld by power or argument, 


“And it was left undefended even by the boldest 
and most acrimonious libellers among the nonjurors,” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


II, Law: 

1. Not characterized by a defence being 
put forward : as, an undefended action. 

2. Not defended by counsel: as, The 
prisoner was wndefended, 


tin-dé-fied’, * un-de-fide, * un-de-fyed, 
a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. defied.) Not 
defied ; not set at defiance ; not challenged. 
“He basely threw it at him undefyed.” 
Dryden ; 1 Conquest of Granada, i. 
tin-dé-filed’, * un-de-fyled, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. defiled.) Not defiled, polluted, 
corrupted, or vitiated ; pure. 
“ Far from thee, and undefiled.” 
Byron; Siege of Corinth, xxvii. 
*¥in-dé-fil’-€d-ly, adv. (Eng. undefiled ; -ly.] 
In an undefiled manner; purely, chastely. 
“But I wil haue matrimony obserued more holyly & 
wndefyledly among them.”—Udail: Matthew v. 
tin-dé-fin’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. definable.) 
1. Not capable of being defined or marked 
out or limited, 


“Other persons meriting as little as they do, might 
be put upon it to an undefinable amount.”—Burke: 
On Economical Reform. 


2. Not capable of being described by a 

definition ; indefinable. 

“That undefinable but impressive halo which the 
lapse of ages throws around a celebra’ spot,”— 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. (Note 7.) 

*iin-dé-fine’, v.i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
define.) To render indefinite ; to confound or 
confuse definitions. 


“Their application to logic, or any other subject, is 
only to undefine and to contuse,”"—Sir W. Hamilton. 


iin-dé-fined’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
defined.) 
1. Not marked out or limited. 
2. Not defined or explained; not described 
by a definition. 
3. Not clearly marked or known; inde- 
finite, vague. 
“Its source concealed or undefined,” 
Scott ; Marmion, iii. (Introd.) 
* tin-dé-fldw’-ér-éd, * un-de-floured, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. deflowered.) 
1. Not deflowered ; not polluted or robbed 
of chastity. 
“They leaue .. . no wylde beaste vnchased, nor no 
maide undefloured.—Golden Boke, let. 2. 
2, Not vitiated or infringed ; intact. 
‘Much more may a king enjoy his rights and pre- 
Togatives wndefoured, untouched.”—Milton; Reform. 
in England, bk, ii. 
*iin-dé-formed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
deformed.] Not deformed ; not disfigured. 


“* All the pomp and glare of war, yet undeformed by 
battles, may possibly invite your curiosity.”—Pope. 


* tin-dé-fouled’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
defouled.] Undefiled. 


“‘ By the grace of God, unwemmed and wndefouled,” 
—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. li, 


*iin-dé-grad’-éd, a. (Pref. uwn- (1), and 
Eng. degraded.) Not degraded, debased, or 
dishonoured. 


“The intention of a founder, in preserving gram- 
mar studies undegraded, ought to be held sacred.”— 
Knox: Rem. on Grammar Schools. 


*Yin-de’-i-fy, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
deify.} To reduce from the state or rank of a 
deity ; to deprive of the character or qualities 
ps if deity ; to deprive of the honour due toa 

to) 


“An idol may be undeified by many accidental 
causes.”— Addison: Spectator, No. 74, 


tin-dé-jéct’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
dejected.) Not dejected, cast down, or de- 
pressed, 


“We shall, indeed, often fall; but let us rise unde- 
Jected."—Knox: Essays, No. 22. 


* jin-dé-lay’-a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. delayable.] Not admitting of delay. 


“With what undelayable heat does the lime-twig’d 
lover court a deserving beauty.”—Veltham : Resolves, 
pt. i, res, 22. 


* jin-dé-layed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
delayed.) Not delayed. 


* jin-dé-lay’-éd-ly, * un-de-lay-ed-lye, 
adv. (Eng. undelayed ; -ly.] Without delay. 


“Petre than declaryng in hymself an exaumple of 
a good shepekeard, came to them undelayedly.”— 
Udal: Actes ix. 


* in-dé-lay’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
delaying.) Not delaying; without delay. 
“ Undelaying each 
Complied.” Cowper ; Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 


* tin-dé-léct’-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. delectable.] Not delectable ; not pleasant, 


“The genial warmth was not wndelectable.”—Sterne : 
Tristram Shandy, iii. 209, 


+ in-dél’-6-gat-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. delegated.] Not delegated ; not deputed ; 
not committed to another. 


“Your assumption of undelegated power.”—Burke: 
French Revolution, 


* tin-dé-lib’-€r-ate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
ae Gelibenties! Not deliberate; not inten- 
ional, 


“‘The prince’s coming and wndeliberate throwing 
himself aud the king's hopes into that sudden engage- 
ment."—Clarendon : Civil War, ii. 510. 


tn-dé-light’-Ed (gh silent), a. ([Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. delighted.] Not delighted ; not 
pleased or gratified. 
“Saw, undelighted, all delight, all kind 
Of living creatures,” Milton: P. L,, iv. 286, 


* in-dé-light’-fiil (gh silent), a. Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. delightful.) Not delightful; not 
affording delight or pleasure. 


“ Undelightful and unpleasing to God.” — Milton: 
Doct, & Disc. of Divorce, bk. i., ch. vi. 


* fin-dé-light’-ful-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
undelightful ; -ly.) Not in a delightful man- 
ner; without affording delight or pleasure. 


* tin-dé-liv’-ér-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. deliverable.] Not capable of being de- 
livered, freed, or released. 


“Fix thyself in Dandyhood, undeliverable."|— Oar. 
lyle: Past & Present, bk. ii., ch. xvii. 


tin-dé-liv’-éred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
delivered. ] 
1. Not delivered ; not freed or released. 


“Still undeliver'd from the oppressions of a simo- 
pious decimating clergy.”—Milton: Removal of Hire- 
ings, 


2. Not handed over. 
3. Not disburdened, as of a child. 
4, Not born; not brought forth, as a child. 
“The mighty burden wherewithal they go 
Dies undetiver'd, perishes unborn.” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, iL 
tin-dé-lud’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
deluded.) Wot deluded or deceived. 
“ And panting for the truth it could not hear, 
With longing breast and wndeluded ear.” 
Byron; A Sketch, 
* tin-dél’-uged, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
deluged.] Not deluged ; not overwhelmed or 
overflowed. 
“The field remains undelug'd with your blood.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 
*iin-délved’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
delved.] Not delved or dug. (Southey: Botany 
Bay Ecl., i.) 


tin-dé-m6l-ished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. demolished.| Not demolished; not de- 
stroyed or ruined. 


“ Then also, though to foreign yoko submiss, 
She undemotish'd stood.” Philips ; Cider, i, 


tin-dé-m6n-stra-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. demonstrable.) Not demonstrable; 
not capable of being demonstrated; inde- 
monstrable. 


“Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of cer- 
tain common and xundemonstrable principles.” — 
Hooker ; Eccles. Pol., bk. v., § % 


tin-dé-mon’-stra-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng, demonstrative.] Not demonstrative ; 
not given to excited or strong expressions or 
exhibitions of feeling ; reserved; without show 
or display of one’s self. 


“In the tone of undemonstrative sincerity.” —@. 
Bronté:; Jane Eyre, ch, xxix, 


tin-dé-mon-stra-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. un — 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. s, c= 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


undeniable—under 
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demonstrative; -ly.] In an undemonstrative 
manner. 


tin-dé-ni’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
deniable.] 


1, Not deniable; not capable of being de- 
nied ; indisputable. 

“ A man should allow it for an undeniable truth,”— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xi. 

2. Decidedly and unmistakably good; ex- 
cellent. (Collog.) 


“Under the influence of most undeniable claret.”— 
Murray ; Lands of Slave & Free, vol, ii., ch. vi. 


tin-dé-ni’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wndeniadi(le) ; 
-ly.| In an undeniable manner; so that it 
cannot be denied ; indisputably. 
“It must be undeniably plain.”—Warburton: Dt 
vine Legation, bk. iv., § 6. 
an-dé-n6m-i-na’-tion-al, a. 
nominational ; unsectarian. 


*iin-dé-part’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. departable.| Not capable of being parted 
or separated ; inseparable. 


“No man ne may doute of the wndepartable pain of 
sbhrewes.”—Ohuucer ; Boecius, bk. iv. 


*tin-dé-pénd’-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. depending.) Not depending or depend- 
ent ; independent. 


“They are thus upheld wndepending on the church,” 
—Milton: Removal of Hirelings. 


tin-dé-phlég-mat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. dephlegmated.] Not cleared from 
phlegm; not purified from water or any 
similar liquid. 

“Though common and undephlegmated aqua fortis.” 
—Boyle: Works, i. 763, 


#iin-dé-plored’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
deplored.] Not deplored or lamented. 


“ Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 
For thy destructive charms.” 


Byron: Childe Harold, iv, 43. 
fin-dé-praved’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
depraved.) Not depraved ; not corrupted. 


‘Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures as 
light in the sun."—@lanvill. Scepsis, ch, iii, 


*tin-dé-pré’-¢ci-at-éd (or cassh), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. depreciated.] Not depreci- 
ated or lowered in value. 


* iin - dé-préssed’, * tin-dé-prést’, a. 
(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. depressed.) 
1, Not depressed, dejected, or cast down. 
2, Not sunk. 
“One hillock, ye may note, is small and low, 
Sunk almost to a level with the plain 
By weight of time: the others, undepressed.” 
pr Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 
Gn-dé-prived’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
deprived.] Not deprived, stripped, or dispos- 
sessed of any property, right, or the like, 
“He, undeprived, his benefice forsook.” 
Dryden ; Character of a Good Parson, 126. 


tn’-dér, *un-dir, prep., adv.,a., & pref. [A.8. 
under; cogn. with Dut. onder; Icel. undir; 
Sw. & Dan. under; Goth. undar; O. H. Ger, 
untar ; Ger. wnter.] 

A. As preposition: 

1. Ina lower place or position than ; so as 
to be lower than, or overtopped, overhung, or 
covered by ; below, beneath. 

“ There, under withered leaves, forlorn, I slept.” 

Cowper » Homer ; Odyssey Vii. 

%. Denoting a state of being loaded, op- 
Pressed, overwhelmed, or burdened by. 

“To groan aud sweat under the business,” 
Shakesp, « Julius Cesar, iv. 1. 

3 Denoting inferiority or subordination ; 
subject to the rule, government, direction, 
guidance, instruction, or influence of. 

“Tam, sir, wnder the king in some authority."— 
—Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., v. 3. 
_ 4, Denoting liability, obligation, or limita- 
tion with respect to. 
“Were I under the terms of death,” 
Shakesp, ; Measwre for Measure, ii. 4. 

5, Inferior to in point of rank, dignity, 
social position, or the like. 

“It was too great an honour for any man under a 

duke.” —Addison. 

6. Inferior to or less than in point of 

numbers, amount, quantity, value, or the 
et falling short of; in or toa less degree 
‘Ghan. 

“There are several hundred as in England 

under twenty pounds a year.”—Swift, 

7. At, for, or with less than : as, It cannot 

_ be bought under twenty pounds. 


Not de- 


8, Comprehended by or in ; included in; in 


the same category, list, division, section, 
class, &c. 


“ Under this head may come in the several contests 
and wars between popes and the secular princes.”— 
Leslie. 


9. During or in the time of: as, wnder the 
Roman emperors. 

10, Bearing or being in the form or style of; 
with the appearance or show of; with the 
character, designation, pretence, or cover of. 


“ He does it wrder name of perfect love.” 
Shakesp,.. Taming of the Shrew, iv. 8. 


11. With the sanction, authorization, per- 
mission, or protection of. 


“ Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of Lady Eleanor,” Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ti. 1, 


12. Being the subject of ; subject to. 


“Capable of having many ideas under view at 
once.” —Locke. 


13. Not having reached or attained: as, He 
is wnder twenty years of age. 
14. Attested by. 


“Cato... has left us an evidence, under his own 
hand, how much he was versed in country affairs.”— 
Locke: On Education, 


15. Under the form of; as represented by. 


< pee ne aus is represented by the ancient statuaries 
under the figure of a boy asleep.”—Addison. 


B. As adverb: 
1. Ord. Lang. : In a lower, subject, or sub- 
ordinate condition, or degree. 


“T keep under my body, and bring it into subjec- 
tion.”—1 Corinthians ix. 27. 


2. Cricket : Underhand (q.v.). 

C. As adj.: Lower in degree, position, or 
condition ; subject, subordinate: as, an wnder 
officer, an wnder servant. 

D. As prejia: 

(1) Denoting literal inferiority of place: as, 
under-lip. 

(2) Subordinate, inferior, subject: as, wnder- 
sheriff, wnder-butler, under-gardener, &c, 

(3) Expressive of concealment, secrecy, or 
Bence nese as, under-plot, underhand, 

Ce 

q 1. Under age: Not of full age. 


“Three sons he dying left all under-age.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IL. x, 64, 


2. Under arms: [ARMs (2)]. 

3. Under fire: Exposed or subjected to the 
enemy’s fire; taking part in a battle or en- 
gagement. 

*4, Under foot: Under the real value. 


“Would be forced to sell their means... far under- 
foot.” —Bacon. 


5, Under one’s hand: [Hanp, s., J 17]. 

6. Under sail: [Satu, s., J (4)]. 

7. Under the breath: (BREATH, s., III. 4.] 

8. Under the lee: [LEE (1), s., J (2)]. 

9. Under the rose: [Ross, s., {J (1)]. 

4 Amongst the ancients the rose was an 
emblem of silence, and it was customary to 
suspend a rose from the ceiling of a banquet- 
room, to intimate to the guests that nothing 
said in that room was to be uttered abroad. 
(Brewer.) 

10. Under the top: 

Mining : A term used where it is necessary 
to leave part of the coal in the roof of a gallery 
cut into the form of an arch. 

11, Under water: Below the surface of the 
water. 

12. Under way, under weigh: 

Naut. : An expression denoting that a vessel 
has weighed her anchor, and is making proper 
way through the water ; hence, having started, 
making progress. 

*under-actor, s. A subordinate actor. 


under-agent, s. A subordinate agent. 
“A factor or uwnder-agent to their extortion.’— 
South : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 4. 
*under-branch, s. A lower branch. 
“ That wnder-branches ere can bee 
Of worth and value as the tree.” 
Spenser: An Elegie for Astrophel. 
*under-bred, a. Ill-bred, unbred. 
“ An under-bred, fine spoken fellow was he,” 
Goldsmith : Haunch of Venison, 
*under-builder, s. A subordinate 
builder or workman in building. 


*under-carved, a. Carved or graven 
below. 
“ Above your under-carved ornaments.” 
Ben Jonson ; To Cowntess of Rutland, 
*under-chaps, s. pl. The lower chaps. 


“Stretched the skin which lies between the under- 
chaps."—Paley: Natural Theology, ch, xxiii. 


under-clay, s. <A layer of clay under. 
lying another deposit ; specifically — 

1. Agric.: A layer of clay underlying the 
tilled soil. 

2. Geology: 

(1) Clay or Firestone, generally in a series of 
beds, each underlying a seam of coal. As the 
Under-clay abounds in Stigmarias, which are 
roots [StiamaRiaA], and portions of flattened 
trunks often exist in the coal, the natural in- 
ference is that, while each seam of coal re 
presents the re- 
mains of an old 
forest,the under- 
clay on which 
it rests was the 
soil in which the 
trees grew. 

(2) Any bed 
which seems to 
have once con- 
stituted surface 
soil. 


under-cliff, 
s. <A terrace 
stretching along 
the sea-shore at the base of a higher cliff, 
originally washed by the sea, and formed by 
the materials falling from the cliff above. One 
of the best known is on the south side of the 
Isle of Wight. 


under-clothes, under-clothing, s. 
Clothes worn under others, or next the skin. 
“The poor women, no seamstresses themselves, 
are offered wnder-clothing ready made.”—St. James's 
Gazette, Jan. 6, 1888, 
*under-conduct, s. 
or subterranean conduit. 
“ All dig wells and cisterns, and other uwnder-con- 
ducts and conveyances, for the suillage.”—Reliquia 
Wottoniane, p. 19. 
*under-craft, s. A sly trick. 
“Tis an under-craft of authors.”—Sterne : Tristram 
Shandy, ch. xix. 
*under-crest, v.t. To wear as on the 
crest ; to bear, to support. 
“To undercrest your good addition, 
To the fairness of my power.” 
Shakesp.: Ooriolanus, 1. 9 
-under-croft, s. (See extract.) 


“It was supported by three rows of massy clustered 
pillars, wit’ ribs diverging from them to support the 
solemn roof. This was the parish church. This under- 
croft, as buildings of this sort were called, had in it 
several chauntries and monuments.”—Pennant : Lon- 
don, p. 496, 

*under-dauber, s. 
ordinate dauber. 

“This new mud-wall, thrown into a dirty heap by 
M. W. and his wnder-dauber M.S.”—Bp. Taylor: Diss, 
Srom Popery, pt. il., bk. i. 

*under-dealing, s. Underhand or clan- 
destine dealing. 
“He mentions not his wnder-dealing to debauch 
armies here at home.”— Milton: Hikonoklastes. 
*under-delve, v.t. To dig or delve 
under or below ; to undermine. 

“Thei han undirdolven thine auteris."—Wycliffe: 
Romans xi. 

*under - earthly, a. 
(Sylvester: The Arke, 2,817.) 


*under-filame, s. 
ferior. 
“ Weshould not need warmth from an under-flame.” 
Elegy on Dr, Donne. 
* under-fringe, s. A lower or second 
fringe. (In the example it appears = fringe.) 
“ Broad-faced, with under-fringe of russet beard.” 
Tennyson; Enid, 1,886. 
*under-god, s. An inferior deity. 


*under-gown, s. A gown worn under 
another, or under some article of dress. 
“An under-gown and kirtle of pale-green silk,”=- 
Scott. 
under-hangman, s. 
deputy hangman. 
“ Comparative for your virtues, to be styled 
The uwnder-hangman of his kingdom.” . 
Shakesp. » Cymbeline, ii. 8, 
*under -hived, a. Provided with or 
placed in a rather small hive. 


“The bees may do well enough in a middle-srzea 
hive: for being wnder-hived, they will cast somewhat 


the sooner, though peradventure the less warm,”— 


CO. Butler: Female Monuments, p, 86. 
*under-honest, a. Honest below wha’ 
one ought to be. é 


“We think him over proud, 
And under-honest.” 
Dryden: Troilus & Cressida, ili. 1. 


UNDERCLIFF, 


An underground 


An inferior or sub- 


Subterranean. 


A flame below or in- 


A subordinate or 


boy ; pout, jw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
n, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, Soe, &c. = bel, deL. 
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underact—undercurrent 


eee LT 


under-jaw, s. The lower jaw. 

“The retired wnderjaw of a swine works in the 

ground.”—Paley: Natwral Theology, ch. xii. 
under-keeper, s. A subordinate or 
assistant keeper, warder, &e. 

“And so much favour he obtained from the under- 
keeper.”—Strype : Eccles, Mem. (an. 1535), 

*under-kind, s. A lower or inferior 
ind. 

“T would use thee like an wnder-kind of chymist, 
to blow the coals,"—Dryden : An Lvening’s Love, i. 1. 

under-kingdom, s. A petty or subor- 

dinate kingdom in a confederation or union, 

“The hundred under-kingdoms that had sway.” 

Tennyson? Vivien, 482, 
under-laborer, s. An inferior or 
assistant laborer or workman. 

“Tt is ambition enough to be employed as an 
under-labourer in clearing the ground a little,”"— 
Locke: Human Underst. (Hp. to the Reader.) 

under-lease, s. 


Eaw: A lease granted by a lessee of his 
interest under the original lease ; a sub-lease. 


under-officer, s. A subordinate or in- 
ferior officer. 


*under-peep, *under-peepe, v.l. 
To cast a look under. 
“ Bows towards her, and would wnder-peep her lids.” 
shakesp. ; Oymbetline, ii. 2. 
yunder-peopled, a. Not fully peopled. 


*under-plain, s. A plain lying under 
or below. 
“Upon the under-plains 
A hundred springs, a hundred wayes should swimme.” 
Browne: Brit, Pastorals, ii, 


under -possessor, s. A subordinate 
possessor or holder. 


“ Annuities and greater donatives are the reserves 
of the superior right, and not to be invaded by the 
under-possessors.”—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 
1. 


*under-rate, a. Inferior. 
“These under-rate mortals,’ —Gentleman Instructed, 
p. 508, 
*under-reckon, v.?. 
culate too low. 
“Suidas wunder-reckons it by seven ee pet as 
Hall: Sermon to Lords of Parliament, Feb, 18, 1634. 
*under-recompensed, a.  Insufli- 
ciently recompensed. 
“They are generally wnder-recompensed.”—Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, bk. L, ch. x. 
under-region, s, An inferior or lower 
region. 
under-roof, s. 
lower roof. 
“ An under-roof of doleful gray.” 
Tennyson » Dying Swan, 4, 
*under-searching, a. Searching or 
seeking below. 
“The wnder-searching water working on.” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, bk. fii. 
under-secretary, s. A subordinate or 
assistaut-secretary. 


under-servant, s. An inferior servant. 

“Afterwards an wnder-servant in the queen's 
stables."—Camden: Hist. Q. Elizabeth (an. 1598). 

*under-service, s. Inferior or sub- 
ordinate service. 


under -sheriff, *under-sheriffe, 
under-shereve, s. A sheriff subordinate 
in rank to a sheriff properly so called; a 
eheriff’s deputy. 


“Sheriffs and wnder-sheriffs, constables and turn. 
keys, in short, all the ministers of justice from Holt 
down to Ketch.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xviii. 


*under-sheriffry, * under-shrieve, 
* under-sheriffery, s. The office of an 
under-sheriff. 

“Many times those under-sherifferies doe more 
good than their high speculations."—Bacon: Essays 3 
Of Praise. 

*under-shrievalty, s. 

UNDER-SHERIFFRY (q.V.). 
under-side, s. The lower side of any- 
thing. 


“These being hollowed out, on the under-side, like 
a@scoop.”—Paley: Natural Theology, ch. x, 


under-skinker, s. 

*1. Ord. Lang. : An under-drawer or tapster. 
(Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 

2. Nouwt.: The assistant to the purser’s 
steward, 

under-skirt, s. A skirt under a dress. 


“The panel on the wunder-skirt may consist of black 
lace flounces."—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 12, 1888. 


To reckon or cal- 


A roof under another ; a 


The same as 


under-sky, s. A lower sky; the lower 
part of the atmosphere. 
“ Bloating about the wnder-sky.” 
Tennyson: Dying Swan, 25, 


under-sparred, a. Not having suffi- 


cient spars ; undermasted, 


under-sphere, s. 
j. Lit.; A sphere beneath another one, and 
moved by it. 


“ He conquered rebel passions, ruled them so 
As under-spheres by the first mover go,” 
Elegy upon Dr. Donne. 


2. Fig. : An inferior sphere of action, 


under-stated, a. 

1. Stated beneath the truth, or what is right 

and proper. 

* 9, Having too low or small an estate, 

“Perceiving himself over-titled, or rather wnder- 
stated.”—Fuller: Worthies; Bedfordshire, 

under-stocked, a. Not sufficiently 
stocked. 

“A new colony must always for some time be more 
under-stocked . . . than the greater part of other 
countries."—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. ix, 

under-suit, s. A suit worn under or 

beneath another suit. 

“No danger of catching cold, his own under-suit 
was so well lined.’ —Fuller: Worthies ; Hantshire. 

under sword-fish, s. 


Ichthy. : UHEMIRAMPHUS.] 


under-taxed, a. Taxed beneath what 
they can bear, or below the proportion of the 
taxation of others. 


*under-thing, s. A lower or inferior 
thing. (Beawm. & Flet.: Philaster, i.) 


under-tow, s. A current of water below 
the surface running in a different direction 
from that at the surface; the backward flow 
of a wave breaking on the beach. 
“ All those secret currents that flo 
With such resistless wnder-tow.” 
Longfellow: Building of the Ship. 
*under-treasurer, s. One who trans- 
acted the business of the Lord High Treasurer 
of England. 


*under-treated, a. Treated with too 
little respect ; treated slightingly. 


under-water, a. Being or lying under 
water ; subaquatic. 
“Vulteins found this under-water traine.” 
May: Lucan; Pharsalia, iv. 
* under-witted, a.  Half-witted ; silly. 
“Cupid is an wnder-witted whipster.” — Xennet 
Erasmus; Praise of Folly, p. 19 
under-world, s. 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as II, 
2. The opposite side of the globe; the anti- 
podes, 
‘* Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 


That brings our friends up from the wnder-world.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iv. 27. 


* 3, The lower or inferior part of mankind. 


II. Anthrop. : The abode of departed spirits ; 
Hades, The idea that the souls of men, after 
death, went down to a region beneath is very 
ancient and widespread, and is commented on 
by Lucian (De Lucia, 2). This popular notion 
finds expression in one article of the Apostles’ 
Creed, ‘‘ He descended into Hell.” 


“Tn the ancient Egyptian doctrine of the future 
life, modelled as it was on solar myth, Amenti, the 
western region of the departed, is an under-world, or 
Hades.”—Tylor: Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 67. 


*tin-dér-act’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
act.] To act or perform, as a part or play, 
inefficiently or feebly. 

“The play was so wnderacted it broke down.”— 
Macready. 

*tn-dér-Ac'-tion, s. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. action.] Subordinate action ; action not 
essential to the main story. 


“The least episodes, or underactions, interwoven in 
it, are parts necessary, or convenient to carry on the 
main design.”—Dryden: Virgil; dineis. (Dcdic.) 


*Yin-dér-aid’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
aid, v.] To aid secretly, 


“Robert... is said to have wnderaided Roul.”— 
Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 23. 


tin’-dér-back, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
back, s.] The vessel placed beneath the mash- 


tun to receive the wort as it flows from the 
latter. 


*iin-dér-bear’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng, 
bear, V.] 


1, To support, to endure. 


“ Patient wnderbearing of his fortune,” 
Shakesp. : Richard 11,4 & 


2. To guard, to face, to trim, to line. 


“The duchess of Milan’s gown . . . wnderborne with 
a bluish tinsel.’ —Shakesp, : Much Ado, iii. 4. 


tin-dér-bear’-ér, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
bearer.) In funerals, one who supports the 
corpse, 


iin - dér- bid’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
bid, v.) To bid or offer less than another, as 
at an auction; to offer less than; to offer to 
execute work, supply goods, or the like, at’a 
lower price than. 


*tin-dér-bind’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
bind, v.] To bind underneath. 
“With his huge weight the page underbound.” 
‘ainfax: Tasso, xix, 
*tin’-der-board, adv. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. board.) Secretly, clandestinely. (Op- 
posed to aboveboard, q.v.) 


“The receivers of such will play wnderboard.”— 
Fuller: Holy State, IV. v. 16. 


*iin-deér-borne’, pa. par. or a [UNDER- 
BEAR, ] 


*iin-dér-bought’ (ought as At), pa. par. 
ora. [UNDERBUY.] 


tin-dér-brace’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
brace, v.] To bind, fasten, or tie together below 
or underneath. 


“The broidered band 
That wnderbraced his helinet at the chin.” 


Cowper: Homer ; Iliad iil, 
tin’-dér-brish, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
brush, 8.] Shrubs and small trees in a wood 
or forest. growing under large trees; brush, 
underwood, 


“The shores on either side were steep, and very 
ee with wnderbrush,''—Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 
1877, p. 500. 


*iin-dér-burn, *un-der-brenne, ».t. 
[Pref. wnder-, and Eng. burn.}] To burn up. 
“Y shal underbrenne the cartis."—Wycliffe: Na- 
hum, ii, 18, 
ihre valde v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
wy.) 
1, To buy at less than the real or true value. 


“ Else ye wnderbuy us.” 
Beauwm. & Flet, > Valentinian, ii, & 


2. To buy at a lower price than. 


tin-dér-cham’-bér-lain, s. [Pref. wnder-, 
and Eng. chamberlain.] A deputy chamber- 
lain of the exchequer, 


tin-deér-charge’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
charge, Vv.) 
1. To charge less than the fair or true sum 
or price for. 
2. Not to puta sufficient charge in: as, To 
undercharge a gun. 


tin-dér-gharged’, a. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. charged.| Not adequately or sufficiently 
charged ; specif., applied to a military mine, 
eee crater is not so wide at the top as it is 
eep. 


tin’-dér-coat, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
coat, s.] 
1, A coat worn under another. 


2. The under layer of hair. 
Ay EL. 1] 


“The dog looked fresh and well . . . though lacking 
undenedat*=M¥are; Dec. 6, 1884, ‘a 


*tin-dér-creep, * un-dur-crepe, v.i. 
[Pref. wnder-, and Eng. creep, v.) To creep 
secretly or imperceptibly. 


‘*Be war lest perauenture wrdercrepe to thee a 
wickid thought.”— Wycliffe: Deut.xv.9. —~ 


*tin'-dér-cry, *un-dir-cry, v.i. [Pref 
under-, and Hng. ery, v.} To ery out. 


“And thei undercrieden [inclamabant] and seiden, 
Crucifie, crucifye him,"— Wycliffe : Luke xxiii. 


tn’-dér-cir-rent, s. & a. (Pref. wnder-, 
and Eng. cwrrent.) 
A. As substantive : 


1, lit,:; A current running under another 
one. 

2. Fig.: Something at work out of sight, 
as influence, feeling, or the like, which has a 
tendency opposite to or different from what 
is visible or apparent. 


“The undercurrent of agricultural opinion.’—. 
April 4, 1885, 


{Coat (1), s., 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, Wolf, Work, Wh6, son; mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2,0=6;ey=a;qu=kwe 


a 


undercut—underhand 
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* B, As adj.: Running below or out of 
aight ; hidden. 


“Some dark undercurrent woe.” 
Tennyson: Maud, I, xviii. 83, 
tin’-dér-cii 


(Pref. under-, and Eng. cut, 
od aa un “ side of a sirloin of beef; the 


— gan Pry nek et him, we cut off strips 
of undercut.’ ld, Dec. 26, 1885. 


tin-dér-cit’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
* cut, v.] To undersell. 


*iin-dér-dé-greed’, a. [Pref. wnder- ; Eng. 
degree, and suff. -ed.} Of inferior rank or 
degree. 

“At the mercy of every underdegreed sinner.”— 
rdson: Clarissa, iv. 48. 
tin- Raat ae vt. 
hy Ve 
Agric. ; To form a deep ditch or trench in, 
in order to drain the surface. 


Se eee, v.t. & t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
5 Va 


[Pref. under-, and Eng. 


A. Intransitive : 
1. To act below one’s abilities; not to act 
up to one’s powers, 
“You overact, when you should ere bss 


en Jonson, 
2. To do less than is requisite. 
“Nature much oftener overdoes than wnderdoes.”— 


B. Trans. : To do less thoroughly than is 
requisite ; specif., in cooking, to cook insuffi- 
ciently. 


*tin-dér-do’-ér, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
doer.] One who does less than is necessary, 
requisite, or expedient. 


tin-dér-done’, a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
done.) Insufficrently cooked; as, The meat 
is wnderdone. 


iin-dér-dose, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
dose, 8.) An insufficient dose 5 a quantity less 
than a dose. 


tin-dér-dose’, v.i. or t. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. dose, v.} To give or take small or in- 
_ sufficient doses, 


tin’-dér-drain, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng, 
drain, s.] A drain or trench below the surface 
of the ground. 


tin-dér-drain’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
drain, v.) To drain, by cutting trenches 
under the surface of the ground. 


iin -dér-dréssed’, a. (Pref. wnder-, 
Eng. dressed.) 
*1. Not well or sufficiently dressed, 
- 2. Underdone, as meat. 


and 


tin-dér-és’-ti-mate, s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. estimate, s.] An estimate or valuation 
at too low a rate, 


tin-dér-és’-ti-mate, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. estimate, v.] To estimate or value at too 
low a rate ; to value insufficiently. 


*iin’-dér-fac-tion, s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. faction.) A subordinate faction ; a sub- 
division of a faction. 

Ad ap rsd loses by contests of underfactions.”— 
Decay sided 

*iin’-der -fho-ti- ty, s. (Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. faculty.) A subordinate faculty, power, 
or endowment. 


in’-dér-farm-ér, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
_ farmer.) A farmer working under the direc- 
tion of another one. 


*iin-dér-feéd, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng, 
Seed, v.) To feed insufficiently. 
“The fanaticks strive to epataond and starve it.”— 
2 Tears of the Church, p. 463, 
*tin’-dér-fél-low, s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. fellow.) A mean fellow, a sorry wretch. 


“With much more business than those underfell 
had showed.” —Sidney : Aroaditt, Bk, ii. hes ae tae 


in'-dér-fill-ing, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 


-] The lower part of a building. (See 
extract under SuBsTRUCTION.) 


*tin-dér-f01-low, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. follow.) To follow, to accompany. 


“And oN — shall vnderfollowe me. peptone g 
Psalm xxii. 


‘Un-dér-fur’-row, v.t. 


* tin-dér-fdng’, * un-der-fonge, v.t. [A.S. 
underfangen = to receive, to undertake, to 
support; wnder=under, and fangan (pa. t. 
fong) = to take.] 

1. To undertake, to manage. 


“ And looser songs of loue to underfong.” 
Spenser - Shepheards Calenderi; Nov. 


2. To entrap, to ensnare. 


“Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didst underfong my lady te wexe 80 lights 
Spenser - Shepheards Calender , 


3. To receive. 


“On holy church ich thouhte 
That underfong me atte fount, for on of Godes 
chosen.” P. Plowman, p. 204. 


4, To support or guard from beneath, 


“Mounts underfonging and enflancking them,”"— 
Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 


iin-dér-foot’, adv. & a. [Pref. under-, and 

Eng. foot.] 

A. As adverb: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Under the feet ; underneath. 

2. Beneath, below ; in or into subjection. 

II. Naut.: Under the ship’s bottom. (Said 
of an anchor which is dropped while the ship 
has headway.) 

* B. As adj. : Low, bare, abject. 


“The most dejected, most wnderfoot, ana down 
trodden vassals of perdition.”"—Milton: Reform, in 
Eing., bk. ii. 


* tin-dér-foot’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
foot, v.] To ‘underpin (q.V.). 


* un-dér-fur-nish, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. furnish.] To furnish insufficiently ; to 
supply with less than enough. 


“‘Can we suppose God would underfurnish man for 
the state he designed him ?”—Collier : On Kindness. 


[Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. fwrrow.] To cover with a furrow, as 
seed or manure ; to plough in. 


tin-dér-fiir’-row, adv. ([Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. furrow.) Under a furrow. 
q To sow underfurrow : 
Agric. : To plough-in seed. Sometimes ap- 
plied to other operations in which something 
is covered by the furrow-slice. 


* iin-dér-gét’, v.t. (Pref. under-, and Eng, 
get.) To understand. 


“And natheles he sevneces hym, that me vnderget 
yt nogt.” Robert of Gloucester, p, 109, 


* un-dér-gird’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
gird.] To gird beneath ; to place girders be- 
neath. 


“When they had taken it up, oe used helps, 
undergirding the ship.”—Acts xxvii. 17. 


tn-dér-go’", * un-der-goe, v.?. 
under-, and Eng. go, v.] 
* 1, To go, move, or pass under or below. 
“That day the sea seem'd mountaine’s topps t' oreflow, 
And yielding earth that deluge t’ undergoe.” 
May: Lucan; Peer aceon, ve 
* 2. To undertake ; to take upon one’s self ; 
to hazard. 
“ Who found unwillingness to undergo 
That vent'rous work.” Daniel; Civil Wars, viii. 
3. To bear up against ; to endure with firm- 
ness; to sustain without fainting, yielding, 
or giving way ; to pass through: as, To wnder- 
go pain or torture. 
4, To be subjected to; 
pass through. 
“Tyrants were to wndergo legal sentence.”—Afilton + 
Answer tu Kikon Basilike. 
5. To experience ; to pass through. 
“In this state it undergoes a fermentation.”—Cook + 
First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xvii. 
* 6, To partake of ; to enjoy. 
“To undergo such ee peace and honour.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, i. 1. 
*7, To suffer. 


“T had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 1. 
*tn-dér-go'-ing, a. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
going.) Enduring, suffering, patient, tolerant. 
“Which raised in me 
An un joing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue,’ 
Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2. 


tin-dér-gone’, pa. par. ora. [UNDERGO.] 


*tin-dér-gore’, v.t. [Eng. under, and gore, 
y.} To pierce underneath. 
“The dart did wndergore 
His eo by his eye’ 's dear roots.” 
‘hupman : Homer ; Iliad xiv, 408. 


[Pref. 


to be compelled to 


, boy; pout, jowl; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, ~dle, &c. = bel, del 


tun-dér-grad’-u-ate, s. (Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. graduate, s.} One who is studying at a 
university, but has not yet taken a degree. 


“The undergraduates of his university.”—Mucau 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


tun-dér-grad’-u-ate-ship, s. [Eng. wnder- 
graduate, s,; -ship.| The state, position, or 
condition of an undergraduate, 


*itin-dér-groan’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. groan, v.) To groan under. 
“Earth undergroaned their high-raised feet.” 
Chapman, 
iin’-dér-ground, s., adv., &a, (Pref. wnder-, 
and Eng. ground, s.] 
A. As substantive: 
1, What is below the surface of the ground: 
subterranean space. 


“ A spirit raised from depth of underground.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI., i. 2 


2. An underground-railway. (Colloq.) 
B. As adv.: Below the surface of the earth. 


“Far underground is many & cave.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 


C. As adj. : Being below the surface of the 
earth ; subterranean. 


“Put into certain underground depositaries called 
favissm.”—Byron: Childe Harold, iv. (Note 46.) 


underground-nut, s. 
Bot. : Arachis hypogea. 


underground-onion, s. 

Hort. : Allium Cepa, var. terrestris, a variety 
of the common onion, which multiplies its 
bulbs by offshoots below the ground. 


underground-railroad, s. This 
term was applied in the United States before 
the abolition of slavery to the organized means 
for assisting fugitive slaves to escape to the free 
states of the Union, or to Canada, 


underground_railway, s. A rail- 
way wholly or in a large part beneath the street 
surface of a city. London is now tunnelled by 
a network of subterranean railways, extending 
to the suburbs, and it is proposed to construct 
similar lines in New York, Chicago, &. 


underground-stem, s. 

Bot.: An organ in some plants popularly 
considered a root because during the whole 
of its existence it remains below the ground, 
but which nevertheless possesses a structure, 
showing that it is really aystem. 


* tn’-dér-grove, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
grove.] A grove of low-growing trees under 
others taller. 

“Tsat within an undergrove 
Of tallest hollies.” 
Wordsworth : Poems of the Fancy. 

*tn-dér-grow’, v.i. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
grow.) To grow below the usual size or 
height. 


*un-der-grow-e, a. [UNDERGROW.] Under- 
grown; below the usual stature, 
“For hardily she was not undergrowe.” 
Chaucer : @. 7., 154. (Prol.) 
tin’-dér-growth, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
grovth.] That which grows under; specif., 
trees or shrubs growing under larger ones, 
“The undergrowth 
Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplexed 
All path of man. Milion; P. L., iv. 175. 
tn-dér-grub’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
grub, v.| Toundermine. (Prov.) 


tin’-dér-hand, adv.,a., & s. (Pref. under-, 


and Eng. hand, s.] 

A. As adverb: 

1, By secret means; in a clandestine 
manner; not openly. (Now generally in a 
bad sense, and opposed to abovebourd, q.v.) 

“The wondrous love they bare him underhand /” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, i. 

2. By fraud or fraudulent means ; fraudu- 
lently. 

“ Wood is still working underhand to force his half- 

pence upon us.”—Swift : Drapier’s Letters, 

3. Cricket: Applied to a style of bowling 
in which the arm is not raised above the 
elbow: as, To bowl underhand. (Opposed to 
roundhand (q.v.). 

B.. As adjective: 

1. Secret, clandestine. (Generally implying 
meanness or fraud, or both.) 


‘He has been making the fortune of the family by 
is feraer ban marriage.”"—Vanburgh: The Mistuke, 
il 
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2. Cricket: Applied to bowling in which 
the arm is not raised above the elbow: as, 
wnderhand bowling, 

CG. As substantive: 

Cricket : A ball bowled underhand. 


tin’-dér-hand-éd, a. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. handed.) 
1. Kept secret; underhand. 


“Covert, sly, wnderhanded communications.”"— 
Dickens. 


2. Not having an adequate supply of hands ; 
short-handed ; sparsely peopled. 
“It [Norway] is much underhanded now.” Coleridge, 


*tin-der-hang,, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
hang.) To suspend, 


“A man is to be provided either of wit to under- 
stand, or else of a with to underhang himselt.”—P. 
Holland: Plutarch, p, 871. 


*tin’-dér-héad, s. (Prob. for dunderhead.] 
A stupid person ; a blockhead. 


“ Underheads |may stumble without dishonour.”"— 
Browne. 


*tin-dér-heave’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. heave, v.] To heave or lift from below. 


tin-dér-hew’ (ew as Wi), v.t. [Pref. under-, 
and Eng. hew.] To hew less than is proper 
or usual; to hew a piece of timber which 
should be square in such a manner that it 
appears to contain a greater quantity of 
cubic feet than it really does. 


tin-dér-hiing’, a. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
hung.) 
1. Projecting beyond the upper jaw. (Ap- 
plied to the lower jaw.) 
2. Having the under jaw projecting beyond 
the upper jaw. (Applied to persons.) 


“He being very much underhung.”—NMiss Austen: 
Persuasion, ch. xv. 


tin-dé-rived’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
derived.] Not derived; not borrowed. 

“The immediate operation of original, absolute, 
and underived power.”—Clarke: On the Evidences, 
Prop. 14 

* tin-dér-join’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
join.) To subjoin. 

“He underjoyneth I shal teche wicked men the waies, 


and vnpitous men ‘to thee shul be conuertid.”—Wy- 
cliffe > Prol, to Psalms, p. 737. 


*tin-dér-keep’, v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
keep, v.] To keep under; to keep in subjec- 
tion ; to restrain. 

“ The beast, that with great cruelty 

Rored, and raged to be underkept.” 

Spenser: F. Q., III. vii. 88. 
tin-deér-1laid’, a. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
laid.] Having something laid or lying beneath. 
“This addition to the plate springs it a in every 
part underlaid.”—Scribner's Magazine, ay, 1880, 
p. 42. 

tin-dér-lay, v.t.& i. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 

lay, v.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To lay or place something under; to set 
something beneath. [UNDERLAY, s., 2.] 


“The pressman underlays the plate.”—Scribner’s 
Magazine, May, 1880, p. 42. 


2. To support by setting something under, 


“ Our souls have trode awry in all men’s sight, 
We'll underlay 'em, till they go upright.” 
Beaum. & Flet. + Love's Cure, v. 3. 


B. Intransitive : 
Mining: To incline from a perpendicular 
line, 


tin-dér-lay, s. [Unpvertay, v.] 
1. Mining: The dip or inclination of a lode 
or vein from the perpendicular, 
2. Print.: Paper or cardboard pasted under 
a cut to make the impression clearer, 
“He puts a proper underlay under every cut, or 
part of a cut.” —Sertbner’s Magazine, May, 1880, p. 43. 
tim’-dér-lay-€r (1), s. [Eng. underlay; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One that underlays. 
2. Mining: A perpendicular shaft, sunk to 
cut the lode at any required depth. 


fin’-dér-lay-ér (2), s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. layer.) A lower layer. ; 
*tin’-dér-léaf, s. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
leaf.] A kind of apple, good for cider. 
“The underleaf, whose cyder is best at two years, is 
a plentiful bearer.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 
tin-dér-lét’, vt. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
let, v.] 


1, To let below the value. 
2. To sublet. 


tin’-dér-lie, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. lie, v.] 
Mining: The same as UNDERLAY (q.V.). 


iin-dér-lie’, v.t. & i. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
lie (2), v.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To lie under or beneath; to be set or 
situated under. 

“Tf it chance to be the bottom and underlie the 

rest.”—Hooker : Eccles. Politie, bk, viii. 

2. To be at the botton, basis, or ground of ; 
to form the foundation of: as, This principle 
underlies the whole subject. 

*3. To lie under; to be subject to; to be 
liable to meet or answer ; to meet. 


“Commanded to appeare by a day to underlie the 
law.”—Holinshed : Hist. Scotland (an. 1452), 


B, Intrans. : To lie or be situated lower. 
“Thence they beheld an underlying vale.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, ii. 2. 
tin-dér-line’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
line, v.] 

1, To mark underneath or below with a 

line ; to underscore. 

““A note of Secretary Cecyl's hand, that what was 
so underlined was to be put in cypher.”—Strype : Ec- 
cles. Mem, Edw. VI, (an. 1552), 

* 2. To influence secretly. 


“By a mere chance, in appearance, though wnder- 
lined with a providence.”—Aeliquiw Wottonia, p. 215. 


lin’-dér-ling, s. (Eng. wnder-; dimin, suff. 
-ling.] An inferior person or agent ; a minion, 
a mean, sorry fellow. 
* Slaves of no man, were ye, said your warrior poet; 
Neither subject unto man as wnderlings.” 
A, C. Swinburne; Athens. 
tin’-dér-lock, s.  [Pref. wnder- and Eng. 
lock (2), 8s.) A lock of wool hanging under 
the belly of a sheep. 


tin’-dér-look-ér, s. {Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
looker.) A functionary whose duty it is daily 
to descend a mine, taking note of the ventila- 
tion of the mine and the work done by the 
men, Called also an Underviewer. 


“And the manager, the underlooker, and a fireman 
descended the shaft at once.”"—St. James's Gazette, 
May 27, 1887. 


tin-dér-ly’-ing, pr. par. ora. [UNDERLIE, v.] 

A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang. : Lying beneath or under, 

2. Geol,: A term proposed by Mr. Necker 
to designate the granites which, though they 
often pierce through other strata, are rarely 
seen to rest upon them. The name'was sug- 
gested by ‘‘overlying,” applied by Dr. Mac- 
Culloch to voleanie rocks. [GraniT#, II, 1.] 


tin’-dér-mast-éd, a. (Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. masted.]| Inadequately or insufficiently 
masted ; said of a ship when the masts are 
either too small or too short, so that she can- 
not spread the sail to give her the proper 
speed. 


“But she was much wndermasted and undersailed.” 
—RHackluyt ; Voyages, ii. 201, 


*tin’-dér-mas-teér, s. (Pref. wnder-,and Eng. 
master, s.] An inferior or subordinate master. 


“And so the lawe was our vndirmaister in Crist 
that we ben iustified of bileue.”— Wycliffe: Gal. iii, 25. 


*in’-dér-match, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
match (2), s.] One unequal or inferior to some 
one else. 


“ He was... an undermatch to Dr. Hackwell.”— 
Fuller : Worthies, ii. 589. 


*tin/-dér-méal, *un-der-meale, *un- 

der-mele, s. (Eng. wndern, and meal (1), s.] 

1. The meal eaten at undern, or the chief 
meal of the day. 


“T think I am furnished for Catherine pears, for 
ones undermeal,”"—Ben Jonson: Bartholomew Fair, 
1 


2. The division or portion of the day which 
included undern; originally the morning, 
but afterwards the afternoon, 


“Ther walketh now the limitour himself 
In undermeles, in morweninges.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 6,457, 


8. An after-dinner sleep or nap; a siesta. 
“The forty years’ undermeale of the seven sleepers.” 
—WNashe. 
ln-dér-mén’-tioned, a. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. mentioned.] Mentioned or named below 
or subsequently. 


iin-dér-mine’, * un-der-myne, v.t. (Pref, 
under-, aud Eng. mine, v.] 

1, Lit.: To dig or excavate a mine under; 
to render unstable or cause to fall by digging 
or wearing away the foundation of; to make 
an excavation beneath, especially for the pur- 
pose of causing to fall, or of blowing up. 

“He attempted to undermine the walls,”—Mac- 

aulay: Hist. Wng., ch, xii. 

2. Fig. : To subvert by removing the foun- 
dations of clandestinely ; to injure or ruin by 
underhand, invisible, or dishonourable means, 

“To undermine his happy state.” 
Wordsworth . Excursion, bk. vi, 
*tin’-dér-mine, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
mine, s.] A cave. 


“There are many undermines or caves.”—P, Holland: 
Camden, p. 650. 


tin-dér-min’-ér, s. [Eng. wndermin(e) ; -er.] 
1, Lit.: One who undermines ; one who 
digs or forms a mine or excavation under. 
2. Fig. : One who clandestinely injures or 
subverts ; a secret or clandestine enemy. 
“To pay my underminers in their coin.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,204, 
*tn-dér-min -is-tér, * un-dir-myn-ys- 
ter, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. minister, 
v.] To minister to ; to supply the wants of. 


“Al the bodi bi boondis and ioynyngis togidre un- 
TORE eee and maad, wexith into 
encressyng of God,”— Wycliffe : Colossians ii. 19, 


* iin-dér-min -is-try, s. (Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. ministry.) A subservient or subordinate 
ministry. 


*iin’-dér-mirth, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng, 
mirth.) Concealed or suppressed mirth. 
“No undermirth, such as doth lard the scene 
For coarse delight.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Coronation. (Prol.) 
*tin-dér-m6n’-ied, a. ([Pref. under-, and 
Eng. monied.|] Taken by corrupt means with 
money ; bribed, 
“Whether they were undermined or undermonied 
it is not decided.”—Fuller - Worthies ; Suffolk, 
tin’-dér-most, a. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng, 
most. ] 
1. Lowest in place or position. 


“‘We drew up with the undermost stone a much 


greater weight.”—Boyle. 
2. Lowest in rank, state, condition, power, 
or the like. 


“The party indeed which had been wndermost was 
now uppermost.” -Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


*tin’-dern, *un-derne, * un-der-on, 
*“un-dren, * un-dron, * un-durne, s. 
[A.S. undern =the third hour, i.e., 9 a.m.; 
cogn. with Icel. wndorn = mid-afternoon, mid- 
forenoon; M. H. Ger. wndern; O. H. Ger, 
untarn ; Goth. undaurni. The original mean- 
ing was an intermediate time. Cf. Ger. unter 
= amidst, amongst; Lat. inter = between. 
The word still exists in provincial dialects, as 
aandorn, aunder, orndorns, doundrins, don- 
dinner, &c., with the meaning of a meal be- 
tween dinner and supper.] <A time of day, 
used rather vaguely. In Chaucer, it denotes 
some hour of the forenoon, prob. about 11 a.m, ; 
in the Ancren Riwle, p. 24, it means 9 a.m, 

“ Betwixt underon and noon was the feld all wonnen.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 18 
tin-dér-néath’, * un-der-nethe, adv. & 
prep. (Pref. under-, and Eng. neath.] 
A. As adv.: Beneath; below; in a lower 
place. 


“ Sullen Mole, that runneth underneath.” 
Milton: College Exercise, 


B. As prep.: Beneath, below, under. 
“ Underneath the grove of sycamore.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i, 1, 

* in-dér-nice’-néssg, s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. niceness.] A want of niceness, delicacy, 
or fastidiousness. 

“ Overniceness may be underniceness.”"—Richardson > 
Clarissa, Vv. 8. 

*un-der-nime, *un-der-neme, * un- 
der-nyme, * un-dir-nyme, v.t. [A.8. 
undirnyman, from under = under, and nymam 
= to take.] 

1. To take, to undertake, 

2. To blame, to reprove, 

“Why underneme ye not your brethren for their 
trespasse after the law of the gospel ?”—Jack Upland, 

*un-der-nome, pret. & pa. par. [UNDER- 
NIME.] 

*tin’-dérn-tide, s. [A.S. uwnder-tid.] The 
same as UNDERN (q.V.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, c=6¢; ey =a; qu= kw. 


underogating—undersign 
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*iin-dér-d-gat-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. derogating.] Not derogating ; not acting 
beneath one’s rank or position. 

“The lord, underogating share 
The vulgar game of ‘ post and pair,’” 
Scott; Marmion, iv. (Introd.) 

®iin-dé-rég-a-tor-y, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. derogatory.] Not derogatory; not 
diminishing or degrading. 

“To create in us apprehensions underogatory from 
what we shall possess.”—Boyle : Works, i. 283. 


tin’-dér-part, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
part, 8.) A subordinate or inferior part or 
character. 


“There were several others playing underparts by 
themselves.”—Goldsmith : Essay i. 


tin-dér-pay’,, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
pay, v.| To pay insufficiently or inadequately. 


*tin-dér-peér, v.t. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
peer, Vv.) To peer, peep, or look under. 


“Which the shrewd boys wnderpeering.”—Putten- 
ham: Eng. Poesie, bk. iii., ch. vi. 


€tin-dér-pight’ (gh silent), * un-der- 
pysht, pret. & pa. par. (Pref. wnder-, and 
ng. pight, or from * wnderpitch, v.] 
A. As pret. : Stuffed under. 


“He dranke and wel his girdel underpight.” 
Chaucer : CO, 7., 5,210. 


B. As pa. par.: Fixed or supported under- 
neath. 


“Nor yet repent we our glory, with hope whereof we 
for this present tyme are aduaunced and underpyght.” 
—Udal: Romaines v. 


tin-dér-pin, vi. 
- pin, v.) 

1, Lit.: To pin or support underneath ; to 
place or fix something underneath for support 
or foundation, when a previous support or 
foundation is removed ; to underset : as— 

(1) To support, as a wall, when an excava- 
tion is made beneath it, by building up a 
new portion of a wall from the lower level. 

(2) To support, as an overhanging bank of 
earth or rock, by masonry or brickwork. 
[UnDERPINNING.] 

*2, Fig.: To support, to prop. 


“Victors, to secure themselves against disputes of 
that kind, underpin their acquest ‘jure belli.’”— 
Hale: Hist. Common Law. 


tin-dér-pin-ning, s. (Eng. wnderpin; -ing.] 

1, The act of one who underpins; the act 
of supporting or propping up a wall, bank of 
earth, &c., by introducing masonry, timbers, 
&c., beneath. 

2. Supports, temporary or permanent, in- 
troduced beneath a wall already constructed ; 
undersetting. 

3. A system of sinking brick-lined shafts. 


tin’-dér-plain, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
plain, s.] A plain beneath or at a lower level. 
“(For her avail, upon the underplaines 
A hun springs a hundred wayes should swim.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, ii. 
Gin-dér-play, v.i. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
play, v.) 

*1, Ord. Lang.: To play in an inferior 
manner. 

2. Whist: To play, as a low card, in place 
of a higher one, which might have been 
played, thereby losing a trick in the hope of 
securing a future advantage ; to finesse. 


Yin’-dér-pl6t, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
plot, s.) 
1, A plot subordinate to another, as in a 
play or novel. 
“It is a sound, good comedy, with a highly comic 
underplot.”—Notes & Queries, Dec. 26, 1885, p. 527. 
2. A clandestine or underhand plot or 
scheme. 


“The husband is so misled by tricks, and so lostina 
Glos intrigue, that he still suspects an wnderplot.” 


[Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 


*iin-dér-podise’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
poise, ¥.) To weigh or estimate below what is 
just, fair, or due. 


*iin-dér-pos-sés'-sor, s. (Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. possessor.} A subordinate or inferior 
possessor. 


“* Are the reserves of the superior right, and not to 
be invaded by the underpossessors.” — Bp. Taylor: 
» Vol. i., ser. 17, 
*iin-dér-praise’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
praise, v.] To praise below desert. 
<4 “In underpraising thy deserts.” Dryden. 


*tin-dér-prize’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
riz, Vv.) To prize insufficiently; to value at 
ess than the true worth. 

“He scorns to have his worth so underprized.” 
Ben Jonson ; Case is Altered, iil. 3, 
tin-dér-prop’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
prop, Vv.) ‘To prop or support beneath ; to set 
i eae unden; to uphold, to sustain. (Lit. & 
J. 
“In underpropping vines, the forkes would not bee 


set oo ponte against that wind to hinder the blast 
thereof.”—P, Holland : Plinie, bk. xvii., ch, ii. 


tiin-der-pro-por’-tioned, a. [Pref. wnder-, 
and Eng. proportioned.) Having too little 
proportion; not in equal or adequate pro- 
portions. 


“To make scanty and underproportioned returns of 
civility.”—Collier > On Pride. 2 


*tin’-dér-prop-pér, s. (Eng. wnderprop; 
-er.] One who or that which underprops, sup- 
ports, or sustains. 

“No propre underpropper of a lie.”—Sir 7. More: 
Workes, p. 126, 

*jin-dér-pull, v.i. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
pull.| To do work without one’s agency being 
visible ; to work secretly or invisibly. 


“His lordship was contented to wnderpull, as they 
call it.”"—Worth: Life of Lord Guilford, i. 35, 


*{in’-dér-pill-ér, s. (Eng. wnderpull ; -er.] 
One who underpulls; a subordinate puller. 


“These underpullers in destruction are such im- 
plicit mortals as are not to be matched.’’—Oollier. 


*tin-dér-pit,, v.t. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
put.) To put, set, or place under. 


“ Andas a cauldron, underput with stone of fire, and 
wrought 
With boyling of a well-fed brawne, up leapes his 
wave aloft.” Chapman: Homer; Iliad xxi. 


tin-dér-rate’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
rate, v.] To rate too low; to rate kelow the 
true or real value ; to undervalue ; to under- 
estimate. 


“To overrate present evil, and to underrate present 
good.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


* tin’-dér-rate, s. & a. [UNDERRATE, v. ] 
A, As subst.: A price or value less than the 
true or real value; an inadequate estimate, 
value, or price. 


“But not at underrates to sell,” 
a Cowley: The Given Love, 
B. As adj. : Inferior. 


se jae underrate mortals.”—Gentleman Instructed, 
. 508. 


tin-dér-rin’, v.t. 
TUN, V.) 

Naut. : To pass under, 4s for the purpose of 
examining. 

J GQ) To underrun a cable or hawser: To 
pass along it in a boat, the cable being lifted 
from the bottom at the bow of the boat and 
passed out over the stern as she proceeds, in 
order to examine it or for the purpose of 
weighing the anchor. 

(2) To underrun a tackle: To separate ity 
parts and put them in order. 


*tin-dér-sail’, * un-dir-sail, v.i. 
under-, and Eng. sail, v.] 
shelter of the land. 


“We undirsailiden to Cipre for that windis weren 
contrarie."— Wycliffe: Dedis xxvii. 


* Yn-dér-sailed’, a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 


sail; -ed,] Insufficiently provided with sails. 
(See example under UNDER-MASTED.) 


*iin-dér-sat’-u-rat-éd, a. [Pref. wnder-, 
and Eng. saturated.) Imperfectly saturated ; 
not thoroughly saturated. 


*tin-dér-say’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, ‘and Eng. 
say, Vv.) To say by way of derogation or con- 
tradiction. 

“ By my soule I dare undersay 
ey neuer set foote in that same trode.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; September, 

*Yin-dér-score’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
score, v.] To draw a line or mark under ; to 
underline. 

“Cranmer underscored several principal es [in 
the book] with red ink,”—Tucker : Letter to Dr. Kippis 
fin-dér-séll’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
sell, v.] To sell at a less price than another 
person does ; to sell under or cheaper than. 
“The emulation betwixt these owners to undersell 
one another.”—Fuller - Worthies; Yorkshire, 

*iin-dér-sét’, * un-der-sette, v.t. (Pref. 

wnder-, and Eng. set, v.J 
1, To support by a prop or stay, masonry, 


[Pref. under-, and Eng. 


(Prey. 
To sail under 


&c., set under; to underprop ; to underpin ; 
to prop up. 
“ All the pillars crush’d and ruined, 
That underset it.” Daniel; Civil Wars, viii 
2. To underlet. 


“Then middlemen will wnderset the land.”—Miss 
Edgeworth: Ennui, ch. viii. 


tin’-dér-sét, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
set, 8.] 
Naut.: A current of water below the surface 
in a direction contrary to that of the wind, or 
of the water at the surface. 


* in’-dér-sét-teér, s. [Eng. wnderset ; -er.) 
One who or that which undersets ; a prop, a 
stay, a pedestal, a support. 


“The four corners thereof had wndersetters.”"— 
1 Kings vii. 30. 


* tin’-dér-sét-ting, s. 
Eng. setting.] 

1, A pedestal, a support. 

‘They have all their wndersettings, or pedestals, in 
height a third part of the whole columne, compre- 
Pence the base and capital.”—Reliquie Wottoniana, 
p. 22, 

2. The operation of supporting earth in a 
cutting when situated beneath rock. A re- 
taining-wall is built against the face of the 
earth-bank. 


[Pref. under-, and 


* iin’-dér-shap-en, a. (Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. shapen.) Undersized; dwarfish. 
“The dwarf, a vicious wndershapen thing.” 
Tennyson: Enid, 412. 
* in-dér-shoot, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
shoot, s.] To shoot short of. 


‘They overshoot the mark who make it a miracle; 
they undershoot it who make it magick.”—Fuller. 


iin’-dér-shot, a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. shot, 
pa. par. of shoot, v.] 
1. Moved or set in motion by water passing 
under it, or acting on the lowest part of it. 
2, Underhung (q.v.). 
“ Our author argues that mastiffs should be under 
shot.” —Field, Feb. 27, 1886. 


undershot-wheel, s. 

Hydraul,:; A water-wheel moved by water 
passing beneath ; in contradistinction to the 
overshot, in which it is reeeived above ; the 
breast-wheel, in which it is received at or 
nearly on a level with its axis; the turbine, 
in which it runs through ; and some others, 
Poncelet’s 
water -avheel 
has buckets 
of a curvi- 
linear form, 
open at the 
back, with- 
out a sole- 
plate, to se- 
cure ventila- 
tion. The 
water im- 
pinges upon 
each bucket 
at nearly the 
lowest point 
of the wheel, 
the shuttle 
being arranged to draw upward; and as the 
water enteis it follows the curve of the bucket, 
rises and falls over into the next in succession. 
In this way the force of the water is expended 
directly upon the wheel, instead of a portion 
being wasted in its passage along the sluice. 


tin’-dér-shrib, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
shrub.) 

Bot.: A plant of shrubby habit, but scarcely 
attaining the dimensions of a shrub. A woody 
plant of small size intermediate between a 
shrub and an herb. It differs from the former 
in this respect that the ends of its branches 
perish every year, and from the latter by 
having branches of a woody texture, which 
in some cases exist more than a year. Ex- 
ample: the Tree-Mignonette of gardens. A 
plant resembling an undershrub is described 
as Suffruticose (q.v.). 


tin’-dér-shiit, a. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
shut, pa. par.] Shut or shutting underneath. 
Applied to a valve placed beneath the sole- 
plate of a pump or other object, and not upon 
it; shutting underneath by an upward motion. 


iin-dér-sign’ (g silent), v.t. [Pref. wnder-, 
and Eng. sign, v.] To sign under or beneath ; 
to write one’s name at the end or foot of, as ofa 
letter, or any legal instrument ; to subscribe, 


UNDERSHOT-WHEEL, 


bOy; PSAt, jw]; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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tin-dér-signed’ (g silent), a. [Pref. wnder- 
and Eng. signed.] Written or subscribed at 
the bottom or end of a writing. 
4 The undersigned : The person or persons 
signing any document; the subscriber or sub- 
scribers. 


tin’-dér-sized, a. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
sized.) Beneath the average size of the species. 


“They are in general wndersized, as are the Munga- 
3."—Oook: Third Voyage, bk. vi., ch. vii. 


tin’-dér-sléeve, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
sleeve.} A sleeve worn under another. 


“The tight-fitting silk undersleeves."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan, 12, 1888, 


tin-dér-soil, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. soil, 
s.] Soil beneath the surface; subsoil. 


tin-dér-sold’, a. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
sold.] 
1, Having goods sold by others at a rate in- 
ferior to that which one is asking for his 
wares. (Applied to persons.) 


2. Sold at a rate inferior to that asked by 
others. (Applied to things.) 


© Yin’-dér-song, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
song.) 
1. The chorus, burden, or accompaniment 
of a song. 
“ All the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong 


Which said, their bridale day should not be long.” 
Spenser ; Prothalamion. 


2. A subordinate strain; an underlying 
meaning. 
“The unceasing rill 
Murmurs sweet undersong ‘mid jasmin bowers.” 
Coleridge; To Mr. J. Cottle, 
*tin-dér-spénd’, v.t. ([Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. spend.] To spend less than. 


“ Underspending bim a moity.”"—Fuller: Worthies ; 
Lincotn. 


* tin'-der-sphére, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
sphere, 8.]| A lower or inferior sphere, 
“ He conquer'd rebel passions, rul'd them 80, 
As underspheres by the first mover go.” 
Elegy upon Dr, Donne, 
*tin-dér-spore’, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
spore, a variant of spar (q.v.).] To raise or 
support, by putting a spar, stake, or post 
underneath. 


*tn-deér-stair, a. & s. 
stair.) 

A, As adjective: 

1, Lit.: Of, belonging to, or proceeding 
from the sunk area containing the kitchen in 
some town houses: as, wnderstair influence. 
(Cf. BacksTatRr.] 


2. Fig. : Subordinate. 
1 rae in some understair office,"—A dams: Works, 
0, 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The sunken story con- 
taining the kitchen. [A.] 


tin-dér-stand’, * un-der-stande, * un- 

der-stonde, * un-dir-stonde (pa. t. 
* understode, understood, pa. par. * under- 
standed, * understanden, understood), v.t. & i. 
[A.8. wnderstandan, from under = under, and 
standan = to stand; Icel. wndirstanda; O. 
Fries. wnderstonda.] 

A, Transitive: 

* 4. To stand under. (Used humourously). 

* My staff understands me.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, ii. 5. 

2. To apprehend or comprehend fully; to 
know or apprehend the meaning, import, in- 
tention, or motive of; to perceive by the 
mind ; to Ppiveee the force or value of; to 
comprehend ; to know ; to have just ideas of. 

“Tnam'd them as they pass'd, and wnderstood 
Their nature.” Milton: P. L., viii. 352. 

3. To be informed or receive notice of ; to 

learn. (Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 7.) 


4, To accept or hold, as signifying, denoting, 
or pointing to; to attach a meaning or inter- 
pretation to; to interpret; to explain; to 
suppose to mean or refer to. 


“The most learned interpreters wnderstood the 
words of sin, and vot of Abel.” —Locke, 


5, To take as meant or implied ; to imply ; to 
infer; to assume. (Milton: P. L., i. 661.) 


6. To supply or leave to be supplied men- 
tally, as a word necessary to fully bring out 
the meaning, sense, or intention of an author ; 
to regard as following naturally without the 
necessity of express stipulation: as in the 
sentence, All are mortal, we must wnderstand 
the word men, creatures, or the like. 


(Eng. under, and 


B. Intransitive: 


1. To have the use of the intellectual facul- 
ties ; to be able to comprehend or apprehend 
the meaning, import, motive, or intention of 
anything ; to be an intelligent and conscious 
being. 

“That the prophecie of Ysaye be fulfillid seiynge, 
with herynge ye schulen heere & ye schulen not un- 
derstonde.”— Wycliffe: Matthew xiii, 

2. To be informed or told ; to hear, to learn. 

“My suit, as I so understand, you know.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, v. 8. 

{| (1) To give to understand, to let wnder- 
stand, to make understand ; To cause to believe 
or know ; to tell, to inform. 


“Tf you give me directly to wnderstand you have 
prevailed.”—Shakesp. : Oymbeline, i. 4. 


*(2) To have to understand: To learn; to 

be informed. 
“‘As I further have to understand, 
Is now committed to the Bishop of York.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry V1, iv. 4. 

(3) To make one’s self understood: To make 
one’s meaning or language clear; to speak or 
write so as to be understood. 


“No pains were taken to pees the conquered 
nation with instructors capable of making themselves 
understood,’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


¥ For the difference between to understand 
and to conceive, see CONCEIVE. 


*iin-dér-stand”-a-ble, a. [Eng. wnder- 
stand ; -able.| That can be understood ; cap- 
able of being understood ; intelligible, com- 
prehensive. 


“This [training] being of so thorough a nature, it 
is quite understandable that the horse, having a re- 
tentive memory, never forgets what he has so 
thoroughly learned.”—Field, J une 25, 1887. 


*tin-der-stand’-ér, s. [Eng. understand ; 
-er.) One who understands or knows by ex- 
perience. 

“TI am the better understander now.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Maid in the Mili, v. 
tin-dér-stand -ing, * un-der-stand-yn, 
*un-der-stond-ing, *un-der-stond- 

ng, *un-der-stond-ynge, pr. par., a., 

8. (UNDERSTAND. ] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Knowing, skilful, intelligent, 
sensible, 

“Was this taken by any understanding pate but 

thine ?"—Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i 2 

C, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who understands, com- 
prehends, or apprehends; comprehension ; 
the perception and comprehension of the 
ideas expressed by others ; apprehension, dis- 
cernment. 

“The children of Isaachar, which were men that 

had understanding of the times."—1 Chronicles xii. 32. 

2. Clear insight and intelligence in practical 
matters ; the power of forming sound judg- 
ments in regard to any course of action; 
wisdom and discernment. 

“Tt is impossible to discover, in anything that she 
ever did, said, or wrote, any indication of superior 
understanding.” —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xv. 

* 3. The mind. 

‘And the pees of God that passith al witt ke 
ghoure hertis and undirstondyngis in Crist Jesus.”— 
Wycliffe: Filipensis iv. 

4. Intelligence between two or more minds; 
agreement; union of minds or sentiments ; 
accord ; something mutually understood or 
agreed upon. : 

“Common apprehensions produced a good under- 
standing between the town and the clan of Mackin- 
tosh.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng,, ch. xiii, 

5. (Pl.): The legs. (Slang or Colloq.) 


“ Economy's understandings having given way soon 
after, he knew the silk no more,”—Field, March 20, 1886, 


II. Philos. :; A term used in different signi- 
fications by different writers. By some it 
is made synonymous with reason [RE#ASON, 8., 
II. 3], others confine it to the judgment. (See 
extracts.) 


“The understanding is the medial faculty, or faculty 
of means, as reason, on the other hand, is the source 
of ideas or ultimate ends. By reason we determine 
the ultimate end; by the understanding we are en- 
abled to select and adopt the appropriate means for 
the attainment of, or approximation to, this end, 
according to cireumstances. But an ultimate end 
must of necessity be an idea, that is, that which is 
not representable by the senses, and has no correspon- 
deut in nature, or the world of the seuses.”—Coleridge ¢ 
Notes on English Diw., ii. 338, 


“T use the term understanding, not for the noetic 
faculty, intellect proper, or place of pene ee but 
for the dianoetic, or discussive faculty in its widest 
significution, for the faculty of relations or compari- 
sons; and thus in the meaning in which Verstand is 
now employed rotae Germans.”— Hamilton: Discus- 

1 Ds ote. J 


* iin-dér-stand-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. wnder- 


standing ; -ly.] In an understanding manner; 
intelligently ; with understanding or full 
knowledge and comprehension of a subject or 
question. 


un-dér-state’, vt. &i. 
A. Trans.: To state short of the actual 
truth or in a half-hearted manner. 


B. Intrans.: To make a statement short of 
actual truth or lacking adequate force. 


tin’-dér-state-mént, s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. statement.) 
1, The act of understating. 


2. That which is understated ; a statement 
below the truth. 


* un-der-stonde, v.t. & i. [UNnDERSTAND.] 


tin-dér-stood’, pret. & pa. par. of v. & & 
(UNDERSTAND. ] 


iin'’-dér-strap-per, s. (Pref. under-, and 
poke bite, An inferior or subordinate 
agent, 


*iin'-dér-strap-ping, a. [UNDERSTRAPPER.] 
Subordinate, subservient. 


“That understrapping virtue of discretion.” = 
Sterne: Tristram Shandy, iv. 202, 


tn-dér-stra-tim (pl. in’-dér-stra-ta), 
s, [Pref. under-, and Eng. stratum.) A sub- 
stratum ; the bed or layer of earth on which 
the soil rests ; subsoil. 


*tin-dér-stroke’, v.t. (Pref. wnder-, and 
stroke, v.] To underline, to underscore. 


“You have wnderstroked that offensive word, to 
show that it is to be printed in italic.”—Swift: To the 
Duchess of Queensbury, March 20, 1752. 


tin’-dér-stid-y, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 

study.) An actor or actress who studies a 

pal allotted to another performer, so as to 
e ready to undertake it in case of necessity. 


tin'’-dér-stiid-y, v.t. & i. [UnpErstupy, $.] 
A. Trans.: To study with the view of 
being ready to perform if necessary. 


“Tt was arranged that she should wunderst: the 
part, and be ready to take the place of her rival if for 
any cause she could not appear.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
April 29, 1882, 


B. Intrans.: To study a part allotted to 
another performer, so as to be ready to unders 
take it in case of necessity. 


“‘Now here is a good example of wnderstudying, 
and with a big part, too.”—Referee, April 4, 1886. 


*tn-dér-tak’-a-ble, a. (Eng. wndertak(e)3 
-able.] Capable of being undertaken, 


“It was undertakable by a man of very mean, that 
is, of my abilities.”—Ohillingworth: Religion of Pro 
testants. (Dedic.) 


tin-dér-take’ (pa. t. * wndertok, * wndertoke, 
undertook, pa. par. * undertake, undertaken, 
*undertane), v.t, & 4, [Pref. wnder-, and Eng, 
take.} 

A. Transitive: 

1, To take upon one’s self; to take upon 
one’s self formally; to lay one’s self under 
obligations or enter into stipulations to per- 
form or execute; to pledge one’s self to; to 
charge one’s self with. 


“To undertake the business for us.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1¥. 4 


*2, To take upon one’s self; to assume. 


“ His name and credit shall you undertake.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 


8. To engage in; to enter upon; to begin 
to perform ; to take in hand, 


“IT will undertake one of Hercules’ labours.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, ii.L 


*4, To engage with ; to have to do with. 


“You'll undertake her no more,” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, ili. 6 


* 5, To take or have the charge or care of, 


“Sir Nicolas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end,” 
Shakesp,; Henry VIII, ti. 1, 


*6. To take in; to hear, to understand, to 
know. (Spenser: F. Q., V. iii. 34.) 

*7, To warrant; to answer for; to guar- 
antee. (Shakesp.: Love’s Labour's Lost, iv. 2.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To take up or assume any business, pro- 


vince, or duty. 
‘Dundee wndertook to settle the dispute,”"—AMac 
aulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
* 2, To venture, to hazard. 


“Tt is the cowish terror of his spirit 
That dares not undertake.” 
Shukesp. ¢ Lear, iv. 2 
8. To promise, to guarantee; to be bound; 
to warrant. (Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, i.) 


ae 
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tin-dér-tak’-ér, s. (Eng. undertake); -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who undertakes or engages to per- 
form any office, duty, or business ; one who 
engages in any project or business. 


“And yet the undertakers, nay performers, 
Of such a brave and glorious enterprize.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Double Marriage, Vv. 


2. One who stipulates or covenants to per- 
form any work for another ; a contractor, 
“ Should they build as fast as write, 
"Twould ruin undertakers quite.” 
Swift: Miscellanies. 
3. Specif., a tradesman who furnishes every- 
thing necessary for funerals. 


‘His appearance has a stronger effect on my spirits 
than an wndertaker’s shop.”—G@oldsmith; Good-Na- 
tured Man, i. 

Il. History: 

1. Eng. (Pl.): A name given, about 1610, 
to certain members of Parliament who pro- 
fessed to understand the temper of Parlia- 
ment, and undertook to facilitate King James’s 
dealings with it by putting their knowledge at 
his service. 

2. Scots: A name given to one of a party 
of Lowland adventurers, who, in the reign 
of James VI., by authority of the crown, at- 
tempted to colonize some of the Hebrides, 
and so displace the original Celtic population. 
(Scott.) 


Un-der-tak-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [UNDER- 
TAKE. ] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1, The act of one who undertakes or en- 
gages to do any business, office, or duty. 
“That which is required of each one towardes the 
Res, of this aduenture.”—Hackluyt.: Voyages, 
2. That which a person undertakes ; a busi- 
ness, work, office, or project which a person 
undertakes, engages, or attempts to do; an 
enterprise. 
“How hard an undertaking it is to do justice to 
Homer,”—Pope: Homer; Iliad. (Postscript.) 
3. A promise, an engagement, an obligation, 
a@ guarantee. 
4, The business or occupation of an under- 
taker or manager of funerals. 


tn-dér-tén-an-cy, s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. tenancy.) A tenancy or tenure under 
another tenant or lessee ; the tenure or posi- 
tion of an undertenant. 


tin’-dér-tén-ant, s. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
tenant.) A tenant who hires and holds a 
house, farm, &c., from another tenant, and 
not directly from the landlord. 


“Settle and secure the undertenants; to the end 
there may be a repose and establishment of every sub- 
ject’s estate.”"—Davies: Hist. of Ireland, 


*tin’-dér-tide, * in’-dér-time, s. [A.S. 
undertid.}) [UNDERN.] The portion or divi- 
sion of the day which included undern. (Gene- 
rally used of the after part of the day.) 


“He, coming at home at wndertime, there found 
The fairest creature that he ever saw.” 


Spenser: F. Q., III, vii. 13, 
tin’-dér-tone, s. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
tone.) A low or subdued tone; a tone lower 
than usual. 


tin-dér-took’, pret. of v. [UnprRTAKE.] 


tun’-dér-tow, s. Tho fiow of water running 
contrary to the surface current at the bottom 
of a shallow sea or a surf-beaten beach, 


tin-dér-val-u-a’-tion, s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. valuation.) The act of undervaluing; a 
valuation at an amount below the real value. 


“A general undervaluation of the nature of sin.”— 
South : Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 5. 


tin-dér-val-ue, v.t. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng, 
value, V.] 
1, To value, rate, or estimate below the 
proper value or worth. 
“ They are for you, sir; 
And undervalue not the worth you carry.” 
Beaum. & Flet, : Custom of the Country, iil. 2. 
2. To esteem or valuelightly; to treat as of 
little worth ; to despise; to think little of. 
“ Men know but little of each other's real character 


and merit, and frequently err by undervaluing and 
overvaluing them."—nox: Winter Evening, Even. 45. 


fin-dér-val-ue, s. [Pref.:wnder-, and Eng. 
value, 8.) A value below the true or natural 


value; a low estimate of value or worth; a 
price less than the real worth. 


“The unskilfulness, carelessness, or knaver 
traders, added much to the undervalue and 
of these commodities abroad.”"—Temple, 


tin-dér-v4l'-ued, a. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
valued.] 
1, Estimated beneath the proper value. 
*9. Of less value or worth; inferior in 
value, 
“ Being ten times undervalued to tried gold.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii, 7, 
tn-dér-val-u-ér, s.  [Eng. undervalu(e) ; 
-er.) One who undervalues or esteems lightly. 


“My next and last example shall be that under- 
valuer of money.”—Walton: Angler, pt. i., ¢ 


*jin’-dér-vérse, s. [Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
verse.) The lower or second verse, 
“Willy answereth every underverse.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; August. 
iin’-dér-view-ér, s. (Pref. under-, and Eng. 
viewer.) An underlooker (q.v.). 


“The defendant's underviewer, a short time before 
the accident, told the men they must use more tim- 
ber.""—Daily Chronicle, March 16, 1887. 


*tin’-dér-wear, s. (Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
wear, 8.) 
1, A wearing under the outer clothing : as, 
clothes soiled by wnderwear. 


2. The state of being worn under other 
articles of clothing. 


* in-dér-ween’-ing, s. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. weening.] Undervaluing. 


“ But the greatest wnderweening of this life is to 
undervalue that to which it is but exordial.”—Srowne- 
Christian Morals, p. 847. 


tin-dér-wént’, pret. of v. [UNDERGO.] 
tin’-dér-wing, s. (Pref. wnder-, and wing, s.] 
A lower or posterior wing. 
“His gauzy underwings.” Southey: Thalaba, iii. 


*tn’-dér-witch, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
witch.) A subordinate or inferior witch. 


* tin’-dér-wit-téd, a. ([Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. witted.] Half-witted, silly. 


“He was a little underwitted.”—Kennet : Erasmus ; 
Praise of Folly, p. 134 


tin’-dér-wood, s. ([Pref. wnder-, and Eng. 
wood.) Small trees and shrubs growing 
amongst large trees ; coppice, underbrush. 
“Nature's unambitious wrderwood.” 
Wordsworth : Zxcursion, bk. vi. 
*tin'-dér-work, s. [Pref. wader-, and Eng. 
work, s.] Subordinate work ; petty affairs. 
“Those that are proper for war, fill up the laborious 
part of life, and carry on the underwork of the 
nation.”—Addison. 
tn-dér-work, v.t. & i. 
Eng. work, v.] 
A. Transitive : 
*1. To work, act, or practise on by under- 
hand means; to undermine; to destroy by 
clandestine means. 


“Adonijah . . . will underwork Solomon.”—Bp. 
Hall: Contempl. ; Adonijah Defeated. 


*2. To put insufficient work or labour on. 


3. To work at a less price than: as, One 
carpenter underworks another. 


*B. Intrans.: To work secretly or clan- 
destinely. 


“He raiseth in private a new instrument, one 
Sertorius Macro, and by him wnderworketh.”—Ben 
Jonson: Sejanus. (Argument.) 


tin’-dér-work-ér, s. (Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. worker.) 
*1, One who underworks. 
2. A subordinate worker or agent. 


“But here indeed Athanasius guards against the 
notion of the Son's being an underworker, in the low 
Arian sense.”"—Waterland: Works, iii, 320. 


iin'-dér-work-man, s. [Pref. wnder-, and 
Eng. workman.] A subordinate, inferior, or 
lower workman. 


“Nor would they hire underworkmen to employ 
their parts and learning to disarm their mother of 
all."—Lesiey. 


tin-dér-write’, v.t. & 4. 
Eng. write.] 
A. Transitive : 


1, To write under or beneath ; to subscribe. 


“She spoke, or at least writ, English very well, as 
appears by her letter underwritten.”—Strype ; Eccles, 
Mem. Edw. VI. (an. 1552). 


2. To subscribe; specifically, to subscribe 


of the 
iseredit 


[Pref. wnder-, and 


[Pref. wnder-, and 


or set one’s name to a policy of insurance, as 
an underwriter (q.v.), 


“Yes, for two hundred, underwrite me, do.” 
Ben Jonson: The Devil is an Ass, iii, 1. 
*3. To subscribe, to submit to; to put up 
with. 
“ Underwrite in an observing kind 
His humorous predominance.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3. 
B. Inirans. ; To follow the profession of an 
underwriter (q.v.). 


tin-dér-writ-ér, s. [Eng. wnderwrit(e) ; -er.) 
Insurance: One who writes his name at the 
foot of a policy of insurance. On some policies, 
only one such name appears; on others several 
names are added, when each party thus enter- 
ing his name, is said to “take a line.” In the 
United States the underwriter is usually the 
president or vice-president of the company, 
who signs his name, with the sum insured, 
which is attested by the signature of the 
secretary. 
“Dangers which had caused many sleepless nighta 


to the underwriters of Lombard Street.”"—Macaulay. 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii, 


tin-dér-writ'-ing, s. [Eng. underwrit(e) ; 


-ing.] The practice or profession of an under- 
writer, 


* in-dér-wrought’ (ought as At), pret. & 
pa. par. of v.) [UNDERWORK, v.] 


*tin-dér-yoke’, * un-dur-yoke, v.t. 
(Pref. wnder-, and Eng. yoke.) To bring under 
the yoke ; to make subject. 

“And he [Nabugodonosor] seide his thenking in 
hym to ben, hat al the erthe he shulde wunduryoke to 
his empire."—Wycliffe : Judith ii. 3. 

*iin-dé-sgénd-a-ble, * in-dé-scénd’- 
i-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. descendable.} 

1. Not capable of being descended ; hence, 
unfathomable. 


“The undescendable abysm.” 
Vennyson;: Harola, iL 


2, Not capable of descending to heirs. 


*tn-dé-scrib’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. describable.| Not capable of being de- 
scribed ; indescribable. 

“‘ Let these describe the undescribable,” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 5% 
tin-dé-scribed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
described.| Not described, defined, delineated, 
or depicted, 
“The undescribed coast.”"—Oook : Third Voyage, bk. 
iv., ch. iv. 

tin-dé-scried’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

descried.] Not descried, discovered, or seen. 
“ A witness undescried.” 
Cowper: The Queen's Visit to London. 

* in-dé-sérve’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
deserve.] Not to deserve. 


“They have deserved much more of these nations, 
than they have undeserved.”"—Milton : Ruptures of 
the Commonwealth, 

tin-dé-sérved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
deserved.) Not deserved ; not merited. 


“ Much deserved, and some undeserved, censure.”— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 


iin-dé-sérv'-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. undeserved ; 
-ly.] Without desert or merit, whether good 
or ill. 


“One of those athletic brutes whom undeserved! 
we call heroes,"—Dryden: Palamon & Arcite. (Ded. 


*in-dé-sérv-éd-néss, s. [Eng. undeserved ; 
-ness.}) The quality or state of being unde- 
served, 


“But the reverence of the man, or undeservedness 
of his wrongs."— Wood ; Athene Oxuon., vol, i. 


tin-dé-sérv-ér, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
deserver.| One who is not deserving or worthy ; 
one who has no desert or merit. 


“ To sell and mart your offices for gold ; 
To undeservers.” Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, iv. 8 


tin'-dé-sérv’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. deserving.) 
1. Not deserving; not having any merit or 
worth. 


“ Or, mingling with the suitors’ haughty train, 
Not undeserving some support obtain.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey Xv. 335. 


2. Not deserving, not meriting (with of): 
as, He is undeserving of blame. 


}in-dé-sérv-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wndeserv- 
ing; aA Undeservedly. j 


* iin-dé-sév-Gred, a. [UNpIssEVERED.] 


, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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undesigned—undiscernedly 


iin-dé-signed’ (g silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. designed.) Not designed; not in- 
tended ; unintentional. 

“An example of wndesigned coincidence,"—Paley ; 
Evidences, pt. iii., ch. vi. 

tin-dé-sign’-éd-ly (g silent), adv. (Eng. 
undesigned ; -ly.] In an undesigned manner ; 
without design or intention ; unintentionally. 

“Those who undesignedly pervert scripture.” — 
Waterland ; Works, v. 151. 

tin-dé-sign’-éd-néss (g silent), s. (Eng. 
undesigned ; -ness.} The quality or state of 
being undesigned or unintentional. 

“The undesignedness of the agreements (which un- 
designedness is gathered from their latency,”—Paley ¢ 
Evidences, ch, vii. 

tin-dé-sign’-ing (g silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. designing.] Not having any under- 
hand design or intention; free from craft, 
fraud, or fraudulent purpose ; artless, upright. 


“T live as undesigning 
And harmless as a child.” 


Cowper; A Child of God. 
tin-dé-sir’-a-ble, a. ([Pref. uwn- (1), and 
Eng. desirable.] Not desirable; not to be de- 
sired or wished for. 


“It will provoke the better part of their inferiors to 
think ill of them, which is a very wndesirable thing.” 
cker : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 


tin-dé-sired’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
desired.] Not desired; not wished for; not 
solicited. 


“ Not undesir'd by me 
They came.” Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 


tin-dé-sir-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
desiring.] Not desiring or wishing; careless. 
“ Affectionate and undesiring.” 
Thomson: Spring, 677. 
tin-dé-sir’-oiis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
desirous.) Not desirous, not anxious. 
“ Undesirous of distinction."—Knox: Winter Even- 
tings, even. 55. 

* tin-dé-spair-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. despairing.) Not despairing ; not yield- 
ing to despair. 

“ Anson, with steady undespairing breast, 


Endur'd.” Dyer: Fleece, iv. 


* {in-dé-spon’-dent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. despondent.] Not despondent; not 
giving way to despondency. 


* tin-dés’-tined, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
destined.) Not destined or predestined. 


* tin-dé-stréy’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. destroyuble.] Not destroyable ; incapable 
of being destroyed ; indestructible. 


“ Looked upon by most of the chemists as more wn- 
destroyable than gold itself."—Boyle: Works, iii. 283. 


fin-dé-stréyed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
destroyed.] Not destroyed, not annihilated. 
“The wish is impious; but, oh ye! 
Yet undestroy'd, be warned.” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, i. 3. 
* in-dé-tér’-min-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. determinable.) Not determinable ; 
incapable of being determined or decided. 


“ Pertinacious disputing about things unnecessary, 
undeterminable, and unprofitable.’— Bp. Taylor: 
Liberty of Prophesying. (Ep. Ded.) 


*{in-dé-tér’-min-ate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. determinate.] Not determinate; not 
settled or certain ; indeterminate. 


“Thus would not he admit, or leave any thing, as 
far forth as possibly might otherwise be, infinite and 
undeterminate.”"—P, Holland: Plutarch, p. 630. 


* iin-dé-tér’-min-ate-néss, s. [Eng. wnde- 
terminate; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being undeterminate ; indeterminateness ; un- 
certainty ; unsettled state. 

“The idea of a free agent is undeterminateness to 
one part, before he has made choice."—More: Div. 
Dialogues. 

* tin-dé-tér-min-a'-tion, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. determination.) The absence of de- 
termination ; indecision ; uncertainty of mind. 

“Left barely to the undetermination, incertainty, 
and unsteadiness of the operation of his faculties.”— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 61. 

tin-dé-tér’-mined, a. 

Eng. determined.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Not determined ; 
settled ; undecided. 
“‘But one question . . . was still wndetermined.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
2. Not limited ; not defined ; indeterminate. 


“Yet undetermined or to live, or die.” 
Pope: Homer: Iliad xv. 595. 


[Pref. un- G), and 


not decided; not 


* 3. Indefinite, vague. 


‘*Either by avoiding to answer, or by general and 
padeterminies answers,” —Secker ; Sermons, vol. iii., 
ser. 7. 


II, Math. : Not actually determined, ascer- 
tained, or known, as distinguished from in- 
determinate, which cannot be known. The 
two terms are sometimes confounded. 


tin-dé-térred’, «a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
deterred.) Not deterred; not frightened or 


daunted. 
“ Undeterred, 
Perhaps incited, rather, by these shocks.” 
Wordswerth : Excursion, bk. v. 
tin-dé-tést’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
detesting.| Not detesting; without a feeling 
of abhorrence or detestation. 
“Who these, indeed, can wndetesting see?” 
Thomson; Liberty, Vv. 293, 
tin-dé-vi-at-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. deviating.] Not deviating ; not wander- 
ing or departing from a rule, principle, or 
purpose ; steady, steadfast, regular. 
“ The undeviating and punctual sun.” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 127. 
* tin-dév-il (or as in-dév')), v.t. [Pref. wn- 
(2), and Eng. devil.) To free from the posses- 
sion or influence of the devil; to exorcise. 


“The boy ... would not be undeviled by all their 
exorcisms."—Fuller: Church Hist., X. iv. 54. 


tin-dé-vised’, a, [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
devised.] “Not devised or bequeathed by will. 


* in-dé-vot'-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
devoted.) Not devoted; having no devotion 
or affection. 


“Two popular men, and most undevoted to the 
church."—Clarendon ; Civil War, i. 117. 


* tin-dé-vo’-tion, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
devotion.] Absence or want of devotion. 


“The negligence and vndevotion of the people.”— 
Jewel: Replie unto M. Hardinge, p. 14. 


+ tin-dé-vout’, *un-de-vowte, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. devowt.] Not devout; irre- 
ligious ; having no devotion. 

“ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 
Young : Night Thoughts, ix. 773. 

*tin-dé-vout’-ly, * un-de-vot-lich, adv. 
(Eng. undevout; -ly.] In an undevout man- 
ner ; without devotion. 


“Youre matynes, and meny of your houres, 
Aren don undevotlich.” Piers Plowman, p. 7. 


*tin-di-a-démed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. diademed.] Not crowned with a diadem. 


iin-di-aph’-a-noiis, «a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. diaphanous.] Not diaphanous; not 
transparent or pellucid ; opaque. 
a i mass undiaphanous and white,”—Boyle: Works, 
ili. 57. 
tin-did’, pret. of v. [Unpo.] 


*iin-dif’-fer-en-cing, a. 
Eng. differenc(e) ; -ing.] 
difference. 

i aoe undifferencing difference,.”—Fuller: Worthies, 
L . 

*jin-dig’-en-ols, a. [Lat. wnda=a wave, 
and gigno (pa. t. genui) = to produce.] Gene- 
rated by or owing origin to water. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


(Pref. wn- (1); 
Not making any 


tin-di-gést-éd, a. 
digested.] 

1, Lit.: Not digested; not concocted or 

acted upon by the stomach. 

“ This boy has been tampering with something that 
lies in his stomach undigested.”"—Bunyan: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. ii. 

2. Fig.: Not properly prepared, arranged, 

or reduced to order; crude. 


“ His reading, too, though wdigested, was of im- 
mense extent.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


* un-di-gést’-i_ble, * in-di-gést’-a-ble, 
a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. digestible.] Not 
digestible ; indigestible. 

“He was besieged with continual and wndigestable 


incentives of the clergy.’— Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 
8.17. (Note.) 


*tin-dight’ (gh silent), *un-deight, v.t. 
[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. dight, v.] To put off; 
to lay off or aside, as dress or ornaments. 

“ His mail'd habergeon she did undight.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. v. 81. 

tin-dig’-ni-fied, a. [Pref. wn (1), and Eng. 

dignified.) Not dignified; not characterized 

by or consistent with dignity; wanting in 
dignity. 

“The undignified vivacity of nations.” — Knox: 

Essays, No, 3. 


*tin-diked’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. diked.) 
Not furnished with a dike or fence. 
“ Beyond the dike and the undik'd pales.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Itiad xv. 811. 
*{in-dil’-i-gent, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
diligent.) Not diligent, assiduous, or perse- 
vering. 
“As uncertain of Christ, yea, as wndiligent after 
him.”—Leighton ; On 1 Peter v. 19, 


*tin-dil’-i-gent-ly, adv. [Eng. wndiligent ; 
-ly.] Without diligence, care, or perseverance, 
“Commenting this place not undiligently.”—Milton ¢ 


Tetrachordon, 
tin-di-lut’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Bng. 
diluted.) Not diluted. (Lit. & fig.) 


“ Had quaff’d 
Much undiluted milk.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 
*tin-di-min’-ish-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. diminishable.] Not capable of being 
diminished, lessened, or decreased. 


‘* Not only immoveable, but undiminishable and un- 
impairable,"—More ; Philos. Cabbala. (App.) 


tin-di-min’-ished, a. (Pref. wn- (1) and 
Eng. diminished.) Not diminished, limited, 
or decreased. 


“ Whose popularity has remained undiminished,."—= 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


iin-di-na, Un-di-na, s. (Unp1xz.] 
1. Palwont. (Of the form undina): A genus 
of Celacanthide, from the Lias. 


om Astron. (Of the form Undina) : [ASTEROw, 


tin-dine, s. [Lat. wnda=a wave.) 

_ Paracelsian system: A water nymph; an 
imaginary being inhabiting water, possessing 
many characteristics in common with the 
salamanders, living in fire, the sylphs living 
in the air, and the gnomes living in the earth. 
The Undines had not originally a soul, but 
intermarrying with human beings they ob- 
tained one, and became liable to the ordinary 
conditions of humanity, 


tin-dint’-€d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dinted.] Not dinted ; not impressed by blows. 
“* And bear back 
Our targes undinted.” Shakesp,: Ant. & Oleop., ii, 6, 
tin-di-0-gésed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
diocesed.] Not holding or preferred toa diocese. 


“ Undiocesed, unrevenu’d, unlorded.”—Milton: Re- 
form. in England, bk. i. 


tin-dipped’, * in-dipt’, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. dipped.) Not dipped; not sunk. 
“Thou had’st a soft Egyptian heel undipp'd” 
Dryden ; Cleomenes, iv. 
*in-di-réct’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
direct.] To misdirect, to mislead. 
“‘ Make false fires to undirect seamen in a tempest.” 
—Fuller, 
* in-di-_réct’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
directed.) 
1. Not directed, managed, or guided; un- 
guided. 


“* Left like a ship in a storm, aimidat all the raging 
su ee upwuled undirected of any.”—Spenser : State 
of Ireland. 


2. Not having a direction or address on; 
unaddressed. 

“In the same month of September there was a letter 
undirected, but I suppose to the aforesaid personages.” 
—Strype; Eccles. Mem, ; Edw, IV, (an. 1551). 

*tn-di-réct'-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. directly.) Not directly ; indirectly. 


“Directly or wndirectly, secretly or openly.”"— 
Strype: Eccles, Mem. ; Henry VIII, No. 64. 


tun-dis-band’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
disbanded.) Not disbanded; not dismissed 
from military service. 


“ And so kept them wndisbanded till very near the 
month wherein that rebellion broke forth,”—AMilton; 
Eikonoktlastes, § 10. 


*tin-dis-cérn'’-a-ble (¢ as z), a. [Unp1s- 
CERNIBLE.] 


tin-dis-cérned (¢ as z), a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. discerned.] Not discerned ; not ob- 
served ; not perceived or remarked, 

“ Truths undiscern'd but by that holy light.” 
Cowper : Task, iii. 242. 

* in-dis-cérn’-éd-ly (c as z), adv. [Eng. 
undiscerned ; -ly.] Not in a manner to be 
discerned, discovered, or noticed; so as not 
to be discerned ; imperceptibly. 


“Death has undiscernedly stolen upon them."—« 
Boyle: Works, ii. 447. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, c =e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


undiscernible—undissembling 
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tin-dis-cérn’-i-ble, * tin-dis-cérn’-a- 
ble (c as 2), a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
discernible.] 
1. Incapable of being discerned, seen, or 
discovered ; invisible, imperceptible. 
“That building undiscernable by mortall eyes.”"— 
Hooker ; Of Justification, § 23. 
*2, Not to be seen through; not to have 
one’s deeds perceived. 
“To think I can be wndiscernible.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. 1. 
tin-dis-cérn’-i-ble-néss (¢ as z),s. (Eng. 
undiscernible; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being undiscernible. 


“Their remoteness, subtility, and wndiscernible- 
ness.” —EUis: Knowledge of Divine Thinys, p. 84 


iin-dis-cérn’-i-bly, *tin-dig-cérn’-a- 
bly (cas 2), adv. [Eng. wndiscernib(le); -ly.] 
In an undiscernible manner; invisibly, im- 
perceptibly. 


‘* While one habit lessens, another may undiscern- 
ily increase.”—Taylor: Id. of Repentance, ch. v., § 5. 


iin-dis-cérn-ing (¢ as z), a. [Pref. wn-(1), 
and Eng. discerning.) Not discerning; not 
making just distinctions ; wanting in or not 
exercising judgment or discernment. 


“These calumnies, indeed, could find credit only 
with poe Pee multitude."—Macaulay: Hist. 
., ch, iv. 


iin-dis-charged’, a. 
discharged. | 


1, Not discharged ; not dismissed ; not freed 
from obligation. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


“ Those we must 
Hold still in readiness and undischarged.” 
Ben Jonson ; Sejanus, v. 3. 


2. Not fulfilled ; not carried out: as,a duty 
undischarged. 


*iin-dis'-ci-plin-a-ble, o. ([Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. disciplinable.] Not able to be dis- 
siplined ; not susceptible of discipline. 

“Such as are undisciplinable, are, after some years 
of probation, sent away.”—Hale: Contemp. ; Of Self- 


nial, 


tin-dis’-¢i-plined, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. disciplined.] Not disciplined ; not duly 
exercised, trained, or taught; not brought 
under discipline ; untrained, raw. 


“An undisciplined army.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxiii. 


tin-dis-close’, v..  [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
disclose.] Not to disclose; to keep close or 
secret. 
“‘Whate'er there be between you undisclosed.” 
Byron. Lara, i. 23. 
*tin-dis-com -fit-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. disconyited.| Not discomfited, defeated, 
or routed, 


“And so helde themselfe undiscom/itted the space 
of ii. houres."—8erners: Froissart; Cronycle, vol. i., 
ch. cexlix. 


*tin-dis-cord-ant, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. discordant.] Not discordant. 


*tin-dis-cord’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. discording.] Not disagreeing, discordant, 
or dissonant. 

“We on earth, with undiscording voice, 
May rightly answer that melodious noise.” 
Milton: At a Solemn Music. 

*tin-dis-cotr-aged (aged as iged), a. 
[Pref. wn (1), and Eng. discowraged.] Not dis- 
couraged ; undismayed. 


“Mr. Banks however returned, undiscouraged by 
his first expedition.”—Cook: First Voyage. (Introd.) 


*jin-dis-coursed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. discowrsed.] Not discoursed of; not 
made the subject of discourse, or discussion ; 
silent. 

“We would submit... with undiscoursed obedi- 
"—Hacket; Life of Williams, i. 130. 
tin-dis-cév’-ér-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 

and Eng. discoverable.] Not discoverable ; in- 
capable of being discovered. 

*« An easy, wndiscoverable cheat."—Rogers. (Todd.) 


*tin-dis-cév-ér-a-bly, adv. (Eng. wndis- 
coverab(le) ; -ly.) In an undiscoverable man- 
ner; so as not to be capable of discovery. 


“Secretly and undiscoverably soliciting my soul to 
sin against thee."—Hale.: Meditations upon the Lord's 
Prayer. 


Win-dis-cév-éred, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. discovered.) Not discovered; not seen 
or lescried ; unknown; not found out. 


“ Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Tuto the future's undiscovered land.” 
Longfellow : To a Child. 


*iin-dis-creét’, *un-dis-crete, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng, discreet.) Not discreet ; in- 
discreet, imprudent. 


“Tf thou be among the undiscreet, observe the time.” 
—Ecclus. xxvii, 12, 


*tin-dis-creet’-ly, adv. (Eng. wndiscreet ; 
-ly.) In an indiscreet manner ; indiscreetly, 
imprudently. 


“ Though what thou didst were undiscreetly done, 
‘Twas meant well.” Beaum. & Flet.: Philaster, v. 


*tn-dis-creét’-néss, s. (Eng. wndiscreet ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being indis- 
creet ; indiscreetness. 


“The heddie undiscreetnesse of the oratours.”— 
Udal ; Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 328, 


*tin-dis-cré’-tion, * un-dis-cre-ti-oun, 
s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. discretion.] The 
quality or state of being indiscreet ; indiscre- 
tion. 

“Tn great folly and undiscretioun.” 
Lydgate : Story of Thebes, pt. iii. 

tn-dis-crim’-in-at-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. discriminating.] Not discriminat- 
ing ; not distinguishing or making a difference. 

“ Hurl the spear 
At once with undiscriminating aim.” 
‘owper ; Homer ; Odyssey xxii. 

*tin-dis-ciissed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. discussed.) Not discussed; not argued 
or debated. 


“No circumstance remains undiscussed."—Bp. Hall: 
Ohrist Transfigured, pt. ii. 


*tin-di-séased’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
diseased.] Free from disease. 
“The vigorous race 
Ot undiseased mankind.” Byron: Manfred, iii. 2% 
*tn-dis-fig’-tured, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. disfigured.) Not disfigured ; free from 
disfigurement. 


“Vet undi. 
All fresh 


urd or in limb or face, 
e lies, with every living grace.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 509. 
tin-dis-graced’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
disgraced.] Not disgraced ; free from disgrace. 
“ So may our country’s name be wndisgraced.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 93. 
iin-dis-guis’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. disguisable.] Not disguisable; not cap- 
able of being disguised. 


tin-dis-guised’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
disguised.] “ Not disguised ; not covered or 
hidden, as with a mark or false outward 
show ; hence, open, frank, plain. 

“The very truth I undisguis'd declare.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey xvii. 18. 

* tin-dis-hon’-oured, * un-dis-hon- 
ored (i silent), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dishonoured.] Not dishonoured, not disgraced. 

“ Still wndishonour'd, or by word or deed, 
Thy house, for me, remains.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxii. 350, 

* in-dis-joined’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
disjoined.} Not disjoined; not disunited, 
separated, or parted. 

“ While yet the planks sustain. 
This tempest undisjoin'd, I will abide.” 
Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey v. 

iin-dis-may’-a-ble, «a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. dismayable.] That cannot be dismayed ; 

fearless. ‘ 
“His undismayable courage.”"—Sidney: Arcadia, 

bk, iii. 

iin-dis-mayed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dismayed.) Not dismayed ; not terrified ; not 
disheartened or daunted. 

“ Ulysses, undismay'd, 
Soon with redoubled force the wound repaid.” 
Pope ; Homer ; Odyssey xix, 528. 

* in-dis-missed’, a. [Pref. uwn- (1), and 
Eng. dismissed.] Not dismissed; not sent 
away or discharged. 

“ Their valiant band 
Still undismiss’d, Achilles thus bespake.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 

* in-dis-d-blig’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. disobliging.] Not disobliging ; inoffen- 
sive. 


“All this he would have expatiated upon, with con- 
nexions of the discourses, and the most easy, undis- 
obliging transitions.”—Broome, 


*tin-dis-patched’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dispatched.] Not transacted, completed, 
or carried through. 


“ [The bill] lay undispatched, by reason that sessions 
ended within two or three days after it came before 
them."”—Strype : Eccles. Mem, Edw. V1. (an. 1548). 


* tin-dis-péns'-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. dispensable.] 


1, béy; pout, jowl1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
n, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -slous=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 


1. That cannot be dispensed with; indis- 
pensable. 


“Things whereunto everlasting, immutable undis- 
ele See did belong.”"—Hooker; Eccles 
‘ol., bk. vil. 


2. Unavoidable, 


“ A necessary and undispensabdle famine in a camp, 
—Fuller. 


3. Excluded from dispensation. 
* {n-dis-pénsed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. dispensed. ] 
1. Not dispensed. 
2. Not freed from obligation. 


{Pref. wn- (1), and 
Not allowing to be dis- 


* in-dis-péns’-ing, a. 
Eng. dispensing.) 
pensed with. 


“Such an undispensing covenant as Moses made.”— 
Milton; Doct, of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. v. 


*tn-dis-pérsed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. dispersed.) Not dispersed; not scat- 
tered ; indispersed. 

“We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn 
upon his altars; the smoke doth vanish ere it can 
reach the sky; and whilst it is undispersed 1t but 
clouds it,”—Boyle. 

* iin-dis-pit’-€-oiis, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dispiteous.] Not unfeeling; not heart- 
less or cruel. 


“ For saue onely a looke piteous, 
Of womanhead undispiteous,” Chaucer: Dreme. 


*tin-dis-played’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
pu’ isplayed.| Not displayed ; not unfurled; 
urled, 


‘Their flashing banners, folded still on high, 
Yet undisplay'd.” Byron: Heaven & Earth, i. 3% 


* tn-dis-pleased’, a. * (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. displeased.] Not displeased, offended, 
or angered, 

“ Undispleased he of time past.” 
Chaucer: Dreme, 

* un-dis-pose’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 

dispose.) To disincline ; to make indisposed. 


tin-dis-poged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
disposed.) 
* 1, Indisposed; having the health some- 
what out of order. 
*2. Not disposed ; not inclined. 
“T shall break that merry sconce of yours, 
That stands on tricks, when I am undisposed.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, i. 2, 
3. Not disposed of; not set apart, appro- 
priated, or allocated. (With of.) 
“One remained undisposed of," —Cook : Third Voyage, 
bk. ii., ch. vii. 
* tin-dis-pos'-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wndisposed ; 
-ness.] The quality of being undisposed or in- 
disposed ; indisposition. 


*tn-dis-piinged’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dispunged.| Not expunged. 

“The defence should remain undispunged.”—Hacket : 
Life of Williams, ii. 120. 

* in-dis-put’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. disputable.] Not disputable ; not able to 
be disputed or not permitted to be disputed ; 
that cannot be disputed, questioned, or con- 
troverted ; indisputable. unquestionable. 


“Some of the most arrant undisputable blockheads,” 
—Addison ; Spectator, No. 58. 


tn-dis-ptt’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wndisput- 
able ; -ness.) The quality or state of being in- 
disputable or undisputable ; indisputableness. 


tin-dis-put’-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
disputed.] Not disputed, questioned, contro- 
verted or contested. 


“His abilities, his experience, and his munificent 
kindness, made him the undisputed chief of the re- 
fugees."— Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiv. 


* in-dis-put-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. undisputed ; 
-ly.) Indisputably, unquestionably. 


* in-dis-qui’-et-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. disqwieted.] Not disquieted, discomposed, 
or alarmed, 


“Tf you, O Parthians, undisquieted, 
I ever left.” May: Lucan; Pharsalia, viii. 


tin-dis-sém’-bled (bled as beld), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. dissembled.] Not dissembled ; 
open, undisguised, unfeigned. 
“* Undissembled hate.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 400. 
iin -dis-sém’-bling, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and’ 
Eng. dissembling.] -Not dissembling ; 
from dissimulation ; open, honest. 


‘* His undissembling heart.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 710, 
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undissevered—undoing 


*un-dis-sév-éred, * in-dé-sév-ered, 
a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, dissevered.] Not 
severed or divided ; united. 


“Tf they do assail undissevered, no force can well 
withstand them."—Patten, in Eng. Garner, ili, 110, 


* in-dis'-si-pat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. dissipated.] Not dissipated or scattered. 


“Such little primary masses as our proposition 
mentions, may remain undissipated."— Boyle. 


*tin-dis-solv-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. dissolvable. ] 
1, Not dissolvable ; incapable of being dis- 
solved or melted. 
*2, Incapable of being dissolved, broken, 
or loosened ; indissolvable. 
“That holy knot, which, ty’d once, all mankind 
Agree to hold sacred and undissolvable,” 
Rowe: Tamerlane, iii. 
tin-dis-solved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dissolved.] 
1, Not dissolved ; not melted. 


“The snowy weight 
Lies undissolved.” Cowper: Task, ¥. 99. 


2. Not dissolved, broken, or loosened. 


“That firm and wndissolved knot, 
Betwixt their neighb’ring French and bord’ring 
Scot.” Drayton: Wueen /sabel to Mortimer. 


*iin-dis-s0lv-ing, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
dissolving.] Not dissolving; not melting. 
“ Where undissolving, from the first of time, 
Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky.” 
Thomson: Winter, 904, 
*tin-dis-tém’-pered, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. distempered.] Free from distemper, 
disease, or perturbation; not disorganized, 
disordered, diseased, or disturbed. 
“ With undistempered and unclouded spirit.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. V. 
*tin-dis-tinct’-ive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. distinctive] Making no distinctions ; 
indiscriminating. 


*tin-dis-tinct’-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. distinctly.] ot distinctly ; indistinctly, 
indefinitely, indiscriminately. 

“Equalling wndistinctly crimes with errours,”— 
Hooker: Eccles. Politie, bk. v., § 68. 


* tin-dis-tin’-guish-a-ble (gu as gw), a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, distinguishable.) Not 
distinguishable; not able to be distinguished ; 
indistinguishable. : 

“An influence inscrutable, and generally wndis- 
tinguishable by us."—Paley; Evidences of Christian- 
ity, pt. iii., ch. viii, 

*iin-dis-tin’-guish-a-bly (gu as gw), 
adv. (Eng. wndistinguishab(le); -ly.] In an 
undistinguishable manner; so as not to be 
able to be distinguished or known apart; in- 
discriminately. 


“Hats ... undistinguishably worn by soldiers, 
esquires, &c,"—Tatler, No. 270. 


tin-dis-tin-guished (gu as gw), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. distingwished.] 
1. Without any distinctive mark or sign ; 
so as not to be distinguished or discerned. 


“ All undistinguished in the glade, 
My sires’ glad home is prostrate laid.” 
Scott: liokeby, v. 10. 


2. Not distinguished ; not so marked as to 
be known from each other; not defined or 
discriminated. 


“From pole to pole is undistinguished blaze.” 
Thomson : Summer, 436, 


*3. Not treated with any particular respect. 


“Even mighty Pam . . . now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguished by the victor Spade !” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iii. 64. 


4. Not separated or distinguished from 
others by any extraordinary quality or emi- 
hence ; not eminent, not famous. 


“ Undistinguished from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity.” Cowper : Task, i. 592, 


* 5. Incalculable, unaccountable. 
“O undistinguished space of woman’s will !” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, iv. 6, 
tin-dis-tin’-guish-ing (gu as gw), a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. distinguishing.] Not 
distinguishing or discriminating; making no 
distinction or difference. ~ 
“Wit, undistinguishing, is apt to strike 
The guilty and not guilty, both alike.” 
Cowper; Table Tatk, 101, 
*tin-dis-tort’-&d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. distorted.) Not distorted, twisted, or 
wrenched, 


“The undistorted suggestions of his own heart.”— 
More: Song of the Soul. (Pref.) 


tin-dis-trict/-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. distracted.] ot distracted ; not per- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; 


plexed by contrariety or multiplicity of 
thoughts or decrees, 

“To admit him to a yet closer, a more immediate 
and more undistracted communion with himself.”— 
Boyle: Works, i. 276. 

*jin-dis-tract'-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. wndis- 
tracted ; -ly.) In an undistracted manner ; 
without distraction or perplexity from con- 
trariety or multiplicity of thoughts or desires. 

“To devote themselves more undistractedly to God.” 
—Boyle: Works, i, 254. 

*iin-dis-tract’/-éd-néss, s. (Eng. wndis- 
tracted ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
free from distraction. 


“To disturb that calmness of mind and undistracted- 
ness of thought that are wont to be requisite to happy 
speculations.”—Boyle: Works, i. 3. (To the tenders) 


tun-dis-tract’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. distracting.] Not distracting ; not draw- 
ing the mind towards a variety of objects. 


“It were good we used more easy and wndistracting 
diligence for the increasing of these treasures.”— 
Leighton: Expos, Lect. on Psalm xix. 


tn-dis-tréssed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

distressed.| Free from agitation, anxiety, or 
distress of mind. 

“ Undisturb'd and wndistress'd.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, vii. 

tin-dis-trib-u-téd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. distributed.] ‘ 

1, Ord. Lang. : Not distributed. 


2. Logic: (See the compound), 


undistributed-middle, s. 

Logic: A fallacy arising from a violation of 
the rule that the middle term must be dis- 
tributed (i.e., by being the subject of a uni- 
versal or the predicate of a negative proposi- 
tion) at least once in the premises. The 
subjoined syllogism exemplifies this fallacy : 

Some animals are beasts ; 
Some animals are birds; therefore 
Some birds are beasts. 
tin-dis-turbed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
disturbed.] . 

1, Not disturbed, moved, agitated, or thrown 

out of place or order. 


“ Which, once built, retains a steadfast shape, 
And undisturb’d proportions.” 
Wordsworth - Excursion, bk. v. 
2. Free from disturbance, interference, or 
interruption ; unmolested, uninterrupted. 


“ His Queen retired that evening to the numnery of 
Chaillot, where she could weep and pray undisturbed.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

3. Calm, tranquil, peaceful. 


“ Where dark and undisturb'd repose 
The cormoraut had found.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. 11. 
4, Free from perturbation of mind; calm, 
tranquil ; not agitated. 
“To be undisturbed in danger, sedately to consider 


what is fittest to be done, and to execute it steadily, 
isacomplex idea of anaction, which may exist.”—Locke. 


* in-dis-turb’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. undis- 
turbedly.| In an undisturbed manner ; calmly, 
peacefully, tranquilly. 


“ Undisturbedly enjoyuing the accommodations of 
their state."—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 2, 


* Un-dis-turb’-€d-néss, s. [Eng. uwndis- 
turbed ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
undisturbed ; calmness, peacefulness, 


“That calmness and undisturbedness, with which you 
would have our addresses to God unaccompanied,’— 
Dr. Snape: Letter to Bp. Hoadly. 


* in-dis-turb’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. disturbing.] Not disturbing; not caus- 
ing disturbance. 

“The punctual stars 
Advance, and in the firmament of heaven 
Glitter—but wndisturbing, undisturbed.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, viii. 


* in-di-vérs’-i_fi-cat-éd, * in-di-vér’- 
si-fied, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. diver- 
sify ; -cated, or diversified.] Not diversified ; 
not varied ; uniform. 


“The idea of a mere wndiversified substance.”— 
More: Immort, of the Soul, bk. i., ch, ii 


tin-di-vért’-Ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
diverted.) 
1. Not diverted ; not turned aside, 


“These grounds have not any patent passages, 
whereby to derive water and fatness from the river, 
and therefore must suffer the greatest vie of it to run 
by them undiverted.”—Boyle: Works, li. 408, 


2, Not amused, entertained, or pleased. 


* tin-di-vést’-€d-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), 
Eng. divested; -ly.]) Free from, without. 
(Followed by of.) 


“As undivestedly as possible of favour or resent- 
ment,”—Richardson : Olarissa, ii. 64. 


iin-di-vid’-a-ble, * in-di-vide’-a-ble, a. 
&s. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. dividable.] 

A, As adj. : Not dividable ; not able to be 
divided; indivisible. (Shakesp.: Comedy of 
Errors, ii. 2.) 

*B. As subst. : Something which cannot be 
divided. 


“ Reducing the undivideables into money.”—Jarvis > 
Don Quixote, pt. ii., bk. v., ch, ix. 


tn-di-vid’-éd, a. {[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
divided. ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Not divided into parts; not separated, 
disjoined, sundered, or disunited ; whole, un- 
broken. 


“ Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 86, 


2. Not made separate and limited to a par- 
ticular sum: as, To own an undivided share 
of a business. 

II. Botany: 

1. (Of a leaf): Not lobed, parted, cleft, or 
cut; entire. 

2. (Of w stem): Unbranched. 


* in-di-vid’-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. wndivided ; 
-ly.] In an undivided manner, 


“Creation, nature, religion, law and policy, makes. 
them undividedly one.”"—Feltham: On Luke xiv. 20, 


* jin-di-vid’-u-al, * tn-di-vid’-u-all, a. 
{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. dividual.] Incapable 
of being divided ; indivisible, inseparable. 

“Indeed true courage and courtesie are wndividuall 
companions."—Fuller. Worthies ; Worcestershire, 


* tin-di-vin’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. divinable.] Not divinable; not capable: 
of being divined or guessed. 


*tim-di-vine’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
divine, a.] Not divine, not godly. 


“ Undivine and unchristian.”— Berkeley : Alciphron, 
dial. v., § 19, 


* in-di-vine’-like, adv. [Pref. un- (1), and. 
Eng. divinelike.] Unlike a divine. 
“ How undivinelike written.”—Milton : Ans, to Hikon. 
Basilike, § 17. 


* un-di-vis'-i-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
divisible.}” Not divisible, not capable c. being 
divided, indivisible. 

“That the soule is undivisidle,"—Sir T. Moores 
Workes, p. 1,131. 


*tin-di-vorced’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
divorced.] Not divorced ; not separated. 
“ These died together, 
Happy in ruin ! wndivore'd by death!” 
Young : Night Thoughts, v. 1,057. 
tin-di-vilged’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
divulged.| Not divulged; not revealed. 


“The noble Lord seemed always to have some anony-. 
mous bogey or undivulged monster on hand.”"—Pref. 
Fawcett, in Times, June 12, 1874. 


tin-d0’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. do.] 
1. To reverse, as something which has been. 
done ; to annul; to bring to nought. 
“ Undoing past events, or producing contrary ones,"— 
Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. i., ch. xiv, 
2. To unfasten, to untie, to unloose, to un-- 
fix, to loose. 


“* Undo that wicket by thy side!” 
Scott: Lokeby, v. 29. 


*3. To find an answer or explanation to;. 
to solve. 
“ By which time our secret be undone.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, i. 1, 
4, To bring ruin or destruction upon; to- 
ruin ; to destroy the morals, character, repu- 
tation, or prospects of ; to destroy, to spoil. 
“Why, masters, my good friends, mine honest neigh- 
Will you undo yourselves?” bours, 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, i. 1. 
* 5, To surpass, 


““Which lames report to follow it, and undoes de-- 
scription to do it.”"—Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

*6, Not to do; to leave undone or unexe- 
a (In this sense from pref. wn- (1), and. 
do. 

“* What to your wisdom seemeth best, 
Do or_wndo, as if ourself were here,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, iii. 1. 
tn-dock’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. dock.}) 
To take or bring out of dock. 


tin-do-ér, s. (Eng. wndo; -er.] One who: 
undoes or opens ; one who reverses what has. 
been done; one who ruins, 


lin-d0-ing, * un-do-ynge, pr. par., a... 
&s. [Unpdo.] 


wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


*A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 
CG. As substantive: 


1. The reversal of that which has been 
done. 
2. Ruin, destruction. 


His triumph would be his undoing.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


*tin-do-més’-tic, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. domestic.) Not domestic; not caring 
for home life or duties. 


“ The undomestic Amazonian dame.” 
Cumberland ; Epilogue to Foote's Maid of Bath. 


*fin-do-més’-ti-cate, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. domesticate.] To render undomestic ; 
to estrange from home life or duties. 


“The turn our sex take in wndomesticating them- 
selves.”—Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, ii. 11. 


tin-do-més-ti-cat-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. domesticated. ] 
1. Not domesticated ; not accustomed to a 
family life. 
2. Not tamed. 


tin-done’, pa. par. & a. [Unvo.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Not done, performed, or executed ; un- 
performed. 


“It shows you whence he comes, whither he goes 5 
What he leaves wndone ; also what he does.” 


Bunyan: Apology. 
2. Ruined, destroyed. - 
* He! a's 


Indebted and undone, hath none to bring" 
Milton: P. L., vii, 235. 
*fin-dodmed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
doomed.] Not doomed or fated. 


“Unfit for earth, wndoom'd for heaven.” 
Byron : The Giaour. 


*tin-déabt-a-ble (6 silent), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. dowbtable.} Not to be doubted; 
indubitable. 


“To shew an vndoubtable trueth vnto them all.”— 
Udal : Luke xxiy. 


tin-déubt’-éd (0 silent), a. & adv. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. doubted. ] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Not doubted ; not called in question ; 
indubitable, indisputable. 
“Statutes which were still of undoubted validity.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, vi. 
*2. Not filled with doubt or fear; fearless, 
confident. 


j “ Hardy and undoubted champions.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, V. 7. 


. *3, Not feared for. 
“ Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France.” 
Shakesp. . 1 Henry V1., iii. 8. 
*4, Not being an object of doubt or sus- 
picion ; unsuspected. 


“ Unquestioned welcome, and undoubted blest.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 1. 


*B. As adv. : Undoubtedly. 


“ Undoubted it were moche better to be occupyed 
in honest recreation than to do nothyng.”—Sir 7. 
Elyot : Governour, bk, i., ch. xxvi. 


fin -déubt’-éd-1y (6 silent), * un-doubt- 
ed-lie, adv. [Eng. undoubted ; -ly.] Without 
doubt; beyond all doubt; in a manner that 
cannot be doubted ; of such a character that it 
cannot be doubted ; indubitably. 


“The sovereign was undoubtedly competent to remit 
pensltice without limit”—Jlacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
c 


*in-doubt’-ful,*iin-ddubt’-fulll (6 silent), 
a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. doubtful.J 
1. Not to be doubted; not ambiguous; 
plain, indisputable, certain. 
“ And laste he [Rs very true and undoubtfull 


hope to hym self of the desire that he asketh,"— 
Fisher ; Seven Psalmes, Ps. li. 


2. Not doubting; harbouring no doubt or 
suspicion ; unsuspicious. 
‘‘Our husbands might have looked into our thoughts 
and made theinselves undowbtful.”—Beawm. & Flet. 


tn-doubt-ing (0 silent) a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. doubting.) Not doubting, not hesi- 
etating respecting facts; not fluctuating or 
wavering in uncertainty ; confident. 


“His confidence gives him credit. The company is 
always disposed to listen with attention, when any 
man speaks with the assurance of undoubting convic- 

tion.”"—Knox: Winter Evenings, even. 11. 


tin-ddubt’-ing-ly (0 silent), adv. [Eng. wn- 
doubting ; -ly.} In an undoubting manner; 
without feeling doubt. 


“ The child who teachably and undoubtingly listens 
tothe instructions of his elders is likely to improve 
rapidly.”—AMacaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. i. 


undomestic—undulant 


*iin-déubt-olis (5 silent), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. dowbtous.) Undoubting. 


“Shall hauen been steadfast to me by wndoubtous 
faithe.’—Chaucer: Boecius, bk. v. : 


tin-déw-éred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dowered.| Not dowered ; not possessed of a 
dower. 


tn-drain’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
drainable.] Not drainable; not capable of 
being drained or exhausted. 

“ Mines undrainabdle of ore.” 


*tn-dra-mat'-ic, * in-dra-mat’-ic-al, 
a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. dramatic, dra- 
matical.) Not of a dramatical character. 


tn-drape’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
drape.| To remove drapery or covering from, 
to uncover. 
“ Princess Christian undraped the statue.”—Stand- 
ard, Dec. 17, 1887. 
& 2 
un-draped’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
draped.| Not draped ; not hung, invested, or 
covered with drapery, 
“ The large expanse of undraped, undecked silk.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Jan. 12, 1888. 
*tin-draw’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 3., and Eng. 
draw.) To draw aside, back, or open. 


“ Angels undrew the curtains of the throne.” 
Foung. 


(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


Tennyson ; dinone. 


tin-drawn’, a. 
drawn.) 
1. Not drawn, pulled, dragged, or hauled. 


“ The chariot of paternal deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 751. 


2. Not portrayed, delineated, or described. 


“ The death-bed of the just! is yet undrawn,” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ii., 615, 


3. Not drawn, as from a cask. 


‘And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, display, 
Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


tin-dréad’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


dreaded.] Not dreaded or feared. 
“At midnight or th’ undreaded hour 
Of noon.” Thomson ; Summer, 1,209. 


tn-dréamed’, un-dréamt', a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. dreamed.] Not dreamt or thought 
of; not imagined. (Generally with of.) 


“Recent discoveries have opened up hitherto un- 
dreamt of sources of waste."—Field, Aug. 27, 1887. 


tun-drénched, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Bung. 
drenched.| Not drenched with water or other 
liquid. 
“You slowly seeing Cynosure, suppose 


Her undrenched carre into the ocean goes,” 
May: Lucan; Pharsalia, ix. 


tin-dréss’, v.t. &%. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


dress, V.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To divest of the clothes ; to strip. 


“ Undress you now and come to bed.” 
sp. Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii. 


2. To divest of ornaments or ostentatious 
attire ; to disrobe. 

3. To take the dressing, bandages, &c., 
from a wound. 

B. Intrans.: To take off one’s clothes or 
dress ; to strip (partially or entirely). 


“ He'then undressed . . . and laid his head upon the 
block." —Macawlay « Hist, Eng., ch. v. 


iin-dréss, * iin-dréss’, s. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. dress, s.] A dress of a homely, 
negligent character; ordinary dress as op- 
posed to full dress or uniform. 

“O fair undress / best dress! it checks no vein, 
But every flowing limb in pleasure drowns.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 26, 
tin-dréssed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
dressed. ] 
1. Not dressed ; not having the clothes on. 
2. Divested of dress or clothes ; stripped. 
3. Not prepared; not cooked; in a raw or 
crude state: as, wndressed meat, undressed 
‘leather, 
4, Not trimmed, not pruned, not set in 


order, 
“ Untrimmed, undressed, neglected now, 
Was alleyed walk and orchard bough.” 
Scott: Rokeby, ii. 17. 


5, Not set in order ; crude, unpolished. 


“ You catch his first philosophy, as Butler's hero did 
Aristotle's first matter, undressed, and without a rag 
of form.’— Warburton ; Bolingbroke's Phitosophy, let. 2. 


tin-dried’, *un-dryed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
_ and Eng. dried.) 
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1, Not dried or dried up; moist, wet. 
“ He poured around a veil of gathered air, 
And kept the nerves undried, the flesh entire.” 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 234, 

2. Not dried up; green. 

“A tree of stateliest growth, and yet wndried.” 
Pope; Homer; Odyssey ix. 881. 
tn-drilled’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. drilled.] 
Not drilled. 


tn-drink-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
drinkable.] Not drinkable ; not fit to be drunk ; 
as, undrinkable water. 


tn-driv’-en, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
driven.) Not driven; not compelled by force ; 
not constrained to act by force. 


“When maintenance and honour calls him, hee goes 
undriven."—Bp. Hall: Contemp. ; Micha’s Idolatry. 


tin-drodép’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
drooping.| Not drooping ; not sinking; not 
despairing. 
“An ample generous heart, wndrooping son.” 
Thomson. Liberty. 
*tn-dros’-sy, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
drossy.] Not drossy ; free from dross or other 
impurity ; pure. 
* Of heav'n’s undrossy gold the god's array 
Refulgent.” Pope: Homer ; Iliad viii. 58, 
*tin-dréwned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
drowned.) Not drowned; not swamped or 
deluged. 


“ That soon shall leave no spot undrown'd 
For Love to rest his wings upon.” 
Moore ; Light of the Hurem, 


tin-dibbed’, a. [Pref. un-, and Eng. dubbed] 


*1, Not dubbed ; not having received the 
honour of knighthood. 


“T know 
What made his valour undubb d windmill go 
Within a point at most,” Donne: Sat. 6. 


2. Not having had the combs and gills cut. 
[Dup, v., A. I. 8.] 


“Except when shown quite ascockerels, an undubbed 
bird is passed over by judges.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


*tin-du’-bit-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dubituble.] Not dubitable ; indubitable. 
unquestionable. 


“Let that principle, that all is matter, and that 
there is nothing else, be received for certain aud un- 
dubitable, aud it will be easy to be seen what conse- 
quences it will lead us into.”—Zocke. 


tin-due’,a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. due, a.] 
1. Not due; not owing; not demandable 
by right : as, A debt, note, or bond is undue. 
2. Not right; not proper; not lawful; im- 
proper. 
“Tt [love] delights not in undue disclosing of 
brethren's failings.”—Leighton : On 1 Peter iv. 8. 
3. Done or given in excess; excessive, in- 
ordinate: as, an wndue attachment to forms; 
undue rigour-in carrying out the law, &e. 


undue-infiluence, s. 

Law:: A phrase used specially in connection 
with parliamentary or municipal voting or 
the making of a will. In the first case it 
consists of any force, violence, restraint, 
threat to inflict injury or intimidation, de- 
signed to coerce a person into voting for 
a particular candidate, or abstaining from 
voting at all, or as an infliction because of his 
having done so. The perpetrator exposes 
himself to a legal penalty; and if he canin 
any sense be considered an agent of the can- 
didate the election is rendered void. If undue 
influence is proved against a candidate he is 
disqualified from taking his seat in the legis- 
lative body to which he may haye been 
elected. In the case of a will, undue influence 
is exerted when one acquires such an ascen- 
dency over the testator’s mind as to prevent 
the latter from being a free agent. If he 
spontaneously bequeath money to one whom 
he esteems or loves, the esteem or affection 
do not constitute undue influence. Impor- 
tunity does. When undue influence is proved 
the will becomes void. 


*tin-dtie’-néss, s. [Eng. undue ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being undue. 


*tin-duke’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. duke.] 
To deprive of dukedom ; to degrade from the 
rank ofa duke, (Special coinage.) 


“The king hath unduked twelve dukes."—Pepys: 
Diary, Dec. 12, 1663. 


*tin’-du-lant, a. [Low Lat. unduians, pr. 
par. of wndulo = to rise and fall like a wave; 
undula = a little wave, dimin. from Lat. unde 
=a wave.] Undulatory. 


“ Gliding and lapsing in an uwndulant dance.” 
Sir H. Taylor: St. Clement's Eve, ii. 2. 


b6il, by; pot, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
“iam -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel. deL 


me q 
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undulary—uneasily 


*tin-du-la-ry, a. [Low Lat. wndula=a 
little wave.] Playing like waves; wavy; 
coming with regular intermissions. 


“The blasts and undulary breaths thereof maintain 
no certainty in their course."—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vii., ch. xvii. 


tin’-du-late, a. (Lat. undulatus, from wn- 
dula, dimin. from uwnda =a wave.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Wavy; having a waved 
surface. (Philips.) 
2. Bot.: [UNDULATED]. 


* tin'-du-late, v.i. &t [Unpurare, a.] 
A. Intrans.: To have a wavy motion; to 
rise and fall in waves; hence, to move in 
arching, curving, or bending lines ; to wave. 


“ Their undulating manes.” 
Cowper : Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 


B. Trans. : To cause to wave or move with 
@ wavy motion ; to cause to vibrate. 


“Breath vocalized—i.e., vibrated and undulated, 
may ina different manner affect the lips, or tongue.” 
—Holder : Elements of Speech. 


tin’-du-lat-éd, pa. par. & a. [UNDULATE, ¥.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Wavy ; having a waved sur- 
face. 

2. Bot.: Wavy; having an uneven, alter- 
nately convex and concave margin, as the 
leaf of the holly. 


tin’-du-lat-ing, pr. par.& a. [UNDULATE, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Waving; rising and falling like waves; 
vibrating. (Thomson: Summer, 982.) 

2. Having a form or outline resembling that 
of waves ; wavy; having an arched, curved, 
or bending outline. (A stretch of country is 
said to be undulating when it presents a suc- 
cession of elevations and depressions resem- 
bling the waves of the sea.) In bot, the same 
as UNDULATED, B. 2 (q.v.). 


“The outline remarkably wndulating, smooth, and 
flowing.”—Reynolds: Journey to Flanders 4 Holland. 


tin-du-lat-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. undulating ; 
-ly.} In an undulating manner; in the man- 
ner of waves. 


tin-du-1la-tion, s. [UNpDvULATE, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of undulating; a waving or wavy 
motion; fluctuation. 
“ Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undu- 
Made by the passing oars.” lations 
Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 2. 
2, A wavy form; a form resembling that of 
&@ wave or waves. 


“ The root of the wilder sort [is] incomparable for its 
pues undulations.” —Evelyn : Sylva, bk. ii., ch. iv., 

II, Technically : 

1. Pathol. : The movement, as ascertained by 
pressure or percussion, of a fluid in any natu- 
ral or artificial cavity of the body. Called 
also Fluctuation. Used spec. in sense 38. (q.v.). 

2. Phys.: A motion to and fro, up and 
down, or from side to side, but without trans- 
lation of the particles composing any fluid 
Medium. Called also a Vibration or a Wave- 
motion. [UNDULATORY-THEORY.] 

3. Swrg.: A certain motion of the matter of 
an abscess when pressed, which indicates its 
fitness for opening. 

¥ 1. Length of an wndulation: 

Acoustics : The distance which sound travels 
during a complete vibration of the body by 
which it is produced. 4 

2. Point of undulation : [SINGULAR-POINT]. 

+ iin-du-la’-tion-ist, s. [Eng. undulation; 
-ist.} Oue who supports the undulatory 
theory of light. 

*tin’-du-lat-ive, a. [Eng. wndulat(e); -ive.] 
Undulating, undulatory. 

tin-du-1a-to-, pref. [UnpuLate.] Undulated, 
undulating, waved on the margin. 

unduiato-rugose, a. 

Bot. : Rugose or rugged, waved. 

undulato-striate, a. 
moo Having elevated lines wavy in direc- 

on. 

tin'-du-la-tor-y, «. (Eng. wndulat(e) ; -ory.] 
Having an undulati g character; moving in 


(Loudon.) 


the manner of a series of waves; rising and 
falling like waves; pertaining to such a 
motion. 

“The undulatory motion propagated along the 

body."—Paley: Nat. Theol., ch. xvi. 

undulatory-theory, s. 

Optics : The generally accepted theory which 
traces light to vibrations set up and trans- 
mitted as waves in an invisible medium termed 
the luminiferous ether. This, it is assumed, 
is (sensibly) imponderable, and almost infi- 
nitely elastic, and fills all space, passing 
freely through the pores or between the atoms 
of bodies as the wind does through the trees, 
but having its motions, in a somewhat analo- 
gous manner, hindered or modified thereby, 
and thus accounting for the retardation which 
is the principal factor in producing Refraction 
(q.v.). Luminous bodies are believed to be 
(and in the case of heated luminous bodies 
are known to be) ina state of intense mole- 
cular vibration, and these successive impulses 
communicated to the ether give rise to suc- 
cessive waves of radiant energy, whose effects 
on other bodies depend upon their rate, as the 
pitch of a sound does. The slower periods 
apparently cause heating effects only; more 
rapid impulses produce luminous and chemical 
effects as well, and energetic chemical action 
is exerted by waves far too rapid to produce 
luminous impressions. Within the luminous 
range each rate produces on the normal retina 
the sensation of one given colour only, while 
a proportion of all periods mixed produces 
that of white. In the phenomena of Reflec- 
tion, Refraction, Dispersion, and ordinary 
Interference, there is nothing to define the 
direction of the actual ethereal vibrations ; 
but the facts of Polarization (q.v.) demon- 
strate that these must be at right angles to 
the path of the ray, which again implies that 
the ether, rare and subtle as it is, must have 
the chief distinguishing quality of a solid, or 
resemble a thin but solid jelly rather than a 
fluid. This is believed to be the case, and 
the ether is also believed to be the medium 
through which electricity and other forms 
of energy are transmitted. The Undulatory 
Theory is usually ascribed to Huyghens, but 
was firmly established by the convincing ex- 
periments and reasoning of Young and Fres- 
nel. Newton adopted the Corpuscular Theory, 
but in the second edition of his Opticks he 
added ‘‘ queries,” showing that later he was 
very strongly disposed to adopt the other. 


*tin-dull’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. duil.] 
To remove dulness or obscurity from; to 
clear, to purify. 

“Poetry. ..is a most musical modulator of all 
intelligibles by her inventive variations ; undulling 
their grossness."—Whitlock: Present Manners of the 
English, p. 477. 

* Un’-du-lous, a. {Uxpuvare.] Undulating. 


“The undulous readiness of her volatile paces.”— 
Blackmore: Lorna Doone, ch. lxv. 


fin-dw-ly, adi. (Eng. wndu(e); -ly.] In an 
undue manner or degree; wrongly, impro- 
perly, excessively, inordinately. 


“Subject to the delusions of the mind when unduly 
agitated either by sensation or reflection.”—War- 
burton - Sermons, vol. x., ser. 27. 


*tn-dimp’-ish, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. dumpish.] To free from the dumps; to 
remove heaviness, dulness, or sullenness 
from. : 


‘He [the jester] could wndwmpish her at his plea- 
sure.”—Fuller : Worthies; Staffordshire, 


* iin-dur’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
durable.] “Not of a durable character; not 
lasting. (Arnway: Tablet of Moderation, p. 109.) 


* in-dur-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wndurad((e); -ly.] 
In an undurable manner ; not lastingly. 


* tin-dist, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. dust.] 
To free from dust ; te clear. 


“‘We frequently dress up the altar of our hearts, 
and undust it from all these little foulnesses,”—Mon- 
tague: Devoute Essays, pt. ii., treat. 6. 


* in-du-té-otis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
duteous.] Not duteous ; not performing one’s 
duties to parents and superiors ; undutiful. 

“ And this deceit loses the name of craft, 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, v. 5. 
tin-di’-ti-ful, * in-du-ti-full, a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. dutiful.] 
1. Not dutiful ; not performing one’s duty ; 
neglectful of one’s duty. , 


< r give him cause to think them unkind or 


eve: 
undutiful.”—Macaulay.: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


2. Characterized by disobedience to or neg- 
lect of one’s duty ; disobedient. 
“The church indeed i 
want nad Wooeedinge a Fagior® le af Com 
science, bk. lii., ch. v. 
tin-di/-ti-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. undutiful; -ly.] 
In an undutiful manner ; with neglect of duty. 


“Charged them with undutifully and ungratefully 
encroaching on the rights of the mother country.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


iin -dii -ti-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. undutiful; 
-ness.]_ The quality or state of being unduti- 
ful; disobedience, 


“ Undutifulness to an almighty superior, and in- 
gratitude to a gracious benefactor, such as is.”— 
Secker : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 18. 


* fn-dwél-la-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. dwellable.] Uninhabitable; not capable 
of being dwelt in. ‘ 


“Lest par auenture I sette thee desert, a lond un- 
dwellable.”— Wycliffe: Jer. vi. 8. 


* Gn-dwelt’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. dwelt.} 
Not dwelt in; not inhabited. (Followed by in.) 
“Tt, like a house wndwelt in, would decay.” 
Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, i, 1. 


tn’-dy, a. [Unpz.] 


tn-dy ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, dying.) 
1. Not dying; not perishing; immortal, 
indestructible. 


“To chains of darkness and the undying worm.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 789. 


_ 2. Unceasing: never ending or perishing ; 
imperishable. 
“But thou, a schoolboy, to the sea hadst carried 
Undying recollections.” 
Wordsworth ; On the Naming of Places, No, vi. 
undying-flowers, s. pl. [EvERLAST- 
ING-FLOWERS.] (Paxton.) 


* tin-éared’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. eared.) 
Not eared or ploughed ; unploughed, untilled. 
(Lit. & fig.) (Shakesp. : Sonnet 3.) 


tn-éarned’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
earned.) Not earned; not gained or merited 
by labour or services, 
“The hour of supper comes unearn’d.” 
Milton; P. L., ix. 225: 

unearned-increment, s. 

Polit. Econ.: The increase in the value of 
land produced without labour or expenditure 
on the part of the owner ; as, for instance, by 
the growth of a town in its vicinity. Henry 
George and his followers contend that this 
increment should belong to the nation. % 


*tin-€ar’-nést, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
earnest.] Not earnest. 


“Be possessed of vs after an wnearnest sorte.”— 
Udal;: Luke xii. 


un-éarth’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. earth.) 
I, Literally: 
1, To pull or drag out of the earth. 
“To unearth the root of an old tree.” 
Wordsworth » Simon Lee, 
2. To drive from an earth or burrow, as a 
fox, badger, &c. ; to cause to leave a burrow. 


_“It was made known that, when that time had ex- 
pired, the vermin who had been the curse of London 
would be wnearthed and hunted without mercy."— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, xxii. 


II, Fig.: Tc bring to light; to reveal, to 
discover, to find out. 


“ Those who have busied themselves in unearthing 
the early history of curling, have been unable to dis- 
cover that James IV. really played much at the 
game.”—Field, Nov. 26, 1887. 


tin-éarth’-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
earthly. ] ot earthly; not of this world ; 
hence, supernatural, not like, or as if not pro- 
ceeding from or belonging to, this world. 

“The wnearthly voices ceast.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 18. 

* tin-éase’, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. ease.] 
Want of ease; uneasiness, trouble, anxiety, 
distress. 

“What an wnease it was to be troubled with the 
humming of so many gnats."—Hacket.: Life of Wil- 
tiams, pt. ii., p. 88. A 

* iin-€éased’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. eased.] 
Not eased ; in a state of unease or anxiety ; 
troubled, anxious. 


*in-éas'-1-ly, * un-eis-y-liche, adv. [Eng. 
uneasy ; -ly.] 
1. Not easily ; not readily; with difficulty, 
trouble, or pain. 


“Tt was Baeeeay, counted a place very hardly and 
uneasily to be inhabited for the greate colde.”—Hack- 
luyt: Voyages, iii. 54. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», 0c =—é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


_ *tin-éch’-0-ing, a. 


2. In an uneasy manner ; with uneasiness ; 
restlessly ; like one uneasy or ill at ease; as, 
He moved uneasily in his seat. 


tin-éas’-i-néss, s. (Eng. wneasy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being uneasy or ill at ease ; 
want of ease or comfort, mental or physical ; 
restlessness, anxiety. 


“At a time when the ascendency of the court of 
Versailles had aroused wneasiness."—Macaulay.: Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 


tin-€as'-Y, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. easy.] 
1, Feeling some degree of pain, mental or 
physical; ill at ease; restless, disturbed, 
anxious. 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV, iii. 1. 
2. Not easy or elegant in manner; con- 
strained ; ill at ease ; not graceful; awkward. 


“Tn conversation, a solicitous watchfulness about 
one’s behaviour, instead of being mended, will be 
constrained, uneasy, and ungraceful.”—Locke. 


3. Causing pain, trouble, discomfort, or 
want of ease, physical or mental; irksome, 
disagreeable. 


“Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii. 1. 


* 4, Peevish ; difficult to please. 


“A sour untractable nature makes him wneagy to 
those who approach him.”—Addison ; Spectator. 


*5, Difficult; not easy to be done or 
accomplished. 
“ This swift business I must wneasy make.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2. 
tin-éat/-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. eat- 
able.] Not eatable; not fit to be eaten. 


“An almost uneatable . . . compound.”—Field. 
Jan. 14, 1888. 


tin-éat’-en, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. eaten.] 
1. Not eaten. 


“ A huge brawn, of which wneaten still 
Large part and delicate remain'd,” 
Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey viii. 


*9, Not destroyed. 


“Therefore I will out-swear him and all his fol- 
lowers, that this is all that’s left uneaten of my 
sword.” —Beaum, & Flet.: King & No King, iii. 


*iin-éath’, * un-ethe, adv. & a.. [A.S. wn- 
eddhe = with difficulty, from wneddhe = diffi- 
cult, from un- = not, and eddh, eddhe= easy ; 
cogn. with O. 8. ddhi = easy; O. H. Ger. ddt 
= desert, empty, easy; Ger. dde = deserted 5 
Goth. auths, authis = desert, waste; Icel. 
audhr = empty ; Lat. otiwm = ease.] 

A, As adverb: 
1, With difficulty ; not easily ; scarcely. 
“ Uneath may she endure the filthy struts,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ii. 4. 
2. Almost. 


“‘Seem'd wneath to shake the stedfast ground.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xii. 4. 


B. As adj.: Not easy ; difficult, hard. 
“ Uneath it is to tell.” Southey. 


*iin-ébb’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ebbing.) Not ebbing, receding, or falling back. 


®iin-6-bri-ate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ebriate.] 
1, Not intoxicated. 


“Forth, unebriate, ae ponte he came from the 
orgy.”—Lytton : My Novel, bk. vi., ch. xx. 


2. Not intoxicating. 


“ There were... wnebriate liquors."—Lytton: My 
Novel, bk. iv., ch. xvii. 


tin-€c-clé-si-as'-tic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 


and Eng. ecclesiastical.] Not ecclesiastical. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
echoing.] Not echoing ; giving no echo. 

“The quick, ardent Priestess, whose light bound 


Came like a spirit o'er th’ unechoing ground.” 
Moore; Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


tin-é-clipsed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


eclipsed.) Not eclipsed, not obscured; not 
dimmed or lessened in glory or brightness. 
(Lit. & fig.) 


“When between G and H (a rere small space) the 
satellites will pass uneclipsed behind the limb of the 
planet.”—Herschel ; Astronomy, § 539. 


*tin-édge’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. edge.] 
To deprive of the edge; to blunt. (Lit. & fig.) 
“ Pale fear wnedge their weapons’ sharpest points.” 
Ford: Perkin Warbeck, iv. 5. 
*tin-éd-i-ble, «a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
edible.) Not eatable. 
tin-€d-{_fied, * un-ed-i-fyed, «. 
un- (1), and Eng. edified.] Not ediflied. 
“'Tis true, there bea sort of sec hot-brain’d, 
and always unedifyed consciences."—Milton« Hikono- 
Kastes, § 23. 


(Pref. 


uneasiness—unemployed 


tin-éd'-i-fy-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
edifying.| Not'edifying; not improving to 
the mind. 


“ Unmeaning or unedifying forms and ceremonies,” 
—Secker : Sermons; On Coiinatton: 


*tn-éd/-i-fy-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wnedifying ; 
-ly.] Not in an edifying manner. 


*tn-éd’-u-cate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
educate(d).| Uneducated, ignorant. 
“O harsh, uneducate, illiterate peasant.” 
Solyman & Perseda (1599), 
tin-€d’-u-cat-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
educated.) Not educated ; illiterate, ignorant. 


‘‘ By an exertion of the same almighty power light 
up the lamp of knowledge iu the minds of uneducated 
men.”—Horsley : Sermons, vol. i., ser, 14. 


tin-€f-faced’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
effaced.) “ Not effaced ; not defaced or erased. 


“Tf we have received @ good impression, let us bear 
it away uneffaced to our graves.'—Knox: Sermons, 
vol. vi., Ser. 2. 


* tin-6f-fée’-tu-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
effectual.| Not ettectual; having no effect or 
power ; ineffectual ; inefficacious. 

“The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ‘gins to pale his uneffectuul fire!” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 5. 

* Yin-6-gést/-Ed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
egested.] Unvoided, undischarged from the 
bowels. (Adams: Works, ii. 476.) 

* tin-é-lab’-or-ate, * tin-é-lab’-or-at-éd, 
a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. elaborate, elabor- 
ated.) Not elaborate, not elaborated; not 
worked or wrought elaborately. 


“‘ An unelaborate stone.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vii. 


tin-6-las’-tic, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
elastic.) Not elastic ; having no elasticity. 


*tin-€-las-tig’-i-ty, s. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. elasticity.) The absence or want of 


elasticity. 
*iin-6l-bowed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
elbowed.) Not pushed aside, as with the 


elbow ; not thrust aside or crowded. 
“We stand upon our native soil, 
Unelbow'd by such objects,” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk, ix. 
* ¥in-6-léct/-6d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
elected.] Not elected ; not chosen. 
“You should have ta’en the advantage of his choler, 
And pass him unelected,” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, ii. 3. 
mi Ue es re 
tin-€-lée'-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
elective.| Not choosing or electing ; without 
power of choice or election. 


“ An ignorant, unknowing, unelective principle.”— 
Hale; Orig. of Mankind, p. 274. 


*tin-6l’-6-gant, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
elegant.) Not elegant; inelegant. 


“You meet with expressions now and then, which 
SEpene unelegant and singular.” —Secker: Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. 15. 


* fin-6l-6-gant-ly, adv. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. elegantly.] In an unelegant manner ; un- 
elegantly. 

“Neither seemeth he unelegantly and beside the 
purpose ... to have expressed as much in this verse.” 
—P, Holland; Plutarch, p. 425. 

*tin-6l’-ig-i-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
eligible.] Not eligible ; ineligible. 

“Both extremes, above or below the proportion of 


our character, are dangerous; and 'tis hard to deter- 
mine which is most wneligible."—Rogers. 


un-ém-bar -rassed, a. 
Eng. embarrassed.) 

1. Not embarrassed; not perplexed or con- 

fused ; free from embarrassment or confusion. 


“With minds unembarrassed with any sort of ter- 
rour.”—Burke: Letter to Sir H. Langrishe. 


2. Free from pecuniary obligations or en- 
cumbrances. 


“ Unembarrassed in business,”— Daily Telegraph, 
Jan, 26, 1888, : 


* tin-ém-bar-rass-mént, s. [Pref. wn-(1), 
and Eng. embarrassment.] Freedom from em- 
barrassment, 


‘‘My feeling was that of wnembarrassment.”—Car- 
lle: Reminiscences, ii. 21. 


*tin-6ém-bél-lished, a. [Pref. un- 
Eng. embellished.) Not embellished, 
or beautified. 

“Tf truth only and wnembellished facts are plainly 
represented.”"—Anoz; Hssays, No. 45. 

tin-ém-bit’-téred, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. embittered.) Not embittered ; not accom- 


(Pref. wn- (1), and 


), and 
orned, 
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Hh as A 
panied with any bitterness or pain; free from 
pain or acerbity. 

“ There rose no day, there roll'd no hour 
Of pleasure unembitter'd.” 
Byron: Allis Vanity. 
tin-6ém-bod’-ied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
embodied. } 
1. Not embodied ; not collected into a body : 
as, unembodied troops. 
2. Freed from a corporeal body; disem- 
bodied. 
“ Then, unembodied, doth it trace 
By steps each planet's heavenly way. 
Byron: When Coldness Wraps, &¢. 
* tin-ém-bow-éred, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. embowered.] Not provided with bowers. 
“ All unembowered 
And naked stood that lonely parsonage.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vit. 

t tin-6-m0’-tion-al, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. emotional.] Not emotional; free from 
emotion or feeling ; impassive. 

“ Thought of all that this inscription signified with 
an uwnemotional memory.”—G. Eliot - Daniel Deronda, 
ch, lxii. 

*tn-€-m0/-tioned, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. emotioned.] Free from emotion. 


“In a dry, sarcastic, unemotioned way.”—Godwin > 
Mandeville, iii. 98. 


* fin-ém-phat-ic, * in-ém-phat -ic-al, 
a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. emphatic, emphati- 
cal.) Not emphatic ; having no emphasis or 
stress of voice. 


we 


* an-ém-phat -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. unem- 
phatical ; -ly.) Not in an emphatic manner; 
without emphasis. 


* in-ém-pir-ic-al-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. empirically.) Not empirically. 
“The result is in the fullest keeping with that 


Meee I have reached wnempirically."—Poe.: Works, 
i, 187. 


tn-ém-pldéy-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. employable.| Not capable of or eligible 
for employment ; unfit for employment. 


“To these we must adda still larger number of 
persons who are unemployed because they are unem- 
ployable.”—St. James's Gazette, Dec. 21, 1887. 


tin-ém-plé6yed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
employed. } 

1. Not employed; having no work or em- 
ployment ; out of work ; at leisure. 

“ Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, wnemploy'd, and less need rest.” 
Milton; P, L., iv. 617. 

2. Not being in use: as, wnemployed capital 

3. Not associated or accompanied with le- 
bour or employment. ; 

“To maintain able-bodied men in unemployed im- 

prisonment.”—Froude : Hist. Hng., ch. xvi. 

J The Unemployed: A collective term, em- 
bracing all persons in humble circumstances 
who are out of employment. These may be 
divided into three classes : (1) Those who are 
unable to work, either through age, accident, 
or disease ; (2) Those who are willing to work 
but cannot find employment ; and (3) Those 
who will not work under any circumstances, 
The unemployed who fall under the third cate- 
gory form a large and dangerous class in all 
our cities and in the country at large. In the 
latter they have the significant name of tramp, 
and forma large body of peripatetic beggars, 
few of whom are willing to work under any 
contingency. In the cities they are one of 
the most dangerous classes, being ready to 
take advantage of any strike or popular excite- 
ment, and often bringing worthy causes into 
disrepute by their illegal acts. Of the worthy 
unemployed there is always a considerable 
number in the congested eities of modern 
times, and in periods of business depression, 
like that of 1893-94, an army of them exists, 
who unavoidably become a heavy and dis- 
tressing burden on the community. Great 
sums of money are subscribed by the generous 
for the alleviation of the distress on such occa- 
sions, but in all such cases much suffering 
unavoidably results. The great strikes which 
are now becoming s0 common form another 
source of this public evil, which is undoubtedly 
added to greatly in the United States by the 
rapid influx of unskilled foreigners, many of 
them from the normally idle class. 


“The unemployed are formed from many different 
classes, from many diverse elements: and we get no 
nearer to understanding their condition, to say nothing 
of improving it, if we persist in treating them as 
though they were all of a single type, and that type 
one which is in no degree representative.”"—St. James's 
Gazette, Dec, 22, 1887. 


Glan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; 


boil, béy ; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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unemptiable—unequalled 


* tin-émp’-ti-a-ble (p silent), a. (Pref. un- 
(1); Eng. empty, and suff. -able.] That cannot 
be emptied or exhausted; inexhaustible. 


“A drop of that unemptiadle fountaine of wisdome,” 
—Hooker ; Eccles, Pol., bk. ii., § 1. 


tin-émp’-tiéd (p silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. emptied.] Not emptied. 
“ With its wnemptied cloud of gentle rain.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 70. 
* tin-én-a/-bled (bled as beld), a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. enabled.] Not enabled or 
empowered. (Southey: Thalaba, v.) 


* fin-6-nar’-ra-ble, a. [INENARRABLE.] 


*tin-én-chant’-éd, «a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. enchanted.] Not enchanted ; that can- 
not be enchanted. (Milton ; Comus, 395.) 


tin-€n-closed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
enclosed.] “Not enclosed ; open. 


“An ancient manor, now rich with cultivation, 
then barren and unenclosed, which was known by the 
name of Hallamshire.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


*jin-én-ctim’-bér, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. encwmber.] To free from encumbrance ; 


to disencum ber. 
“ A cloistral place 
Of refuge, with an unencumber'd floor.” 
Wordsworth : Poems on the Naming of Places, vi. 


tin-én-ciim’-béred, «a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. encumbered.] Not encumbered ; having 
no liabilities on it: as, wnencumbered property. 


* iin-6én-dan’-géred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. endangered.) Not endangered. 
“See, rooted to the earth, its kindly bed, 
Th’ unendanger'd myrtle, deck’d with flowers.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, iii, 
*tin-én-déared’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
endeared.| Not endeared ; not much or greatly 
loved. 
“‘ Not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, wnendear’d.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 766 
tin-énd’-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ending.) Having no end; endless. 


“The unending circles of laborious science.”—Felt- 
ham: On Kecles, ii. 11. 


*tin-énd-ing-néss, s. ([Eng. unending; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being unend- 
ing; everlastingness. 


“The theory of the literal wnendingness of even 
moral perdition.”—Brit. Quart. Review, Oct. 1881, p. 499. 


*tn-énd’-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. end, 
and suff. -ly.] Having no end; endless. 
“ Bent to unendly revenge.” —Sidney : Arcadia, p. 224. 


tin-én-déwed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

endowed.] 

1. Not endowed with funds ; not having an 
endowment. 

“Bequeathed by that lady to this wnendowed 
charity.”—Times, Nov. 4, 1878, (Advt.) 

2. Not endowed; not furnished; not in- 
vested. 


“Aman... wnendowed with any notable virtues.” 
—Clarendon: Civil War. 


8. Having no dower or dowry. 
“ Reflect what truth was in my passion shown, 
When, unendowed, I took thee for mine own.” 
Pope: January & May, 550. 
tin-én-dtir-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. endwrable.) Not endurable ; insufferable, 
intolerable. (Longfellow: Golden Legend, i.) 


tin-én-dur-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unendur- 
ab(le) ; -ly.) In an unendurable manner; in 
a manner not to be borne ; intolerably. 


*itin-én-dur’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. enduring.}] Not enduring; not lasting ; 
fleeting. 

“Of azure heaven, the wnenduring clouds.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ix. 

*{in-én-feé’-bled (bled as beld), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. enjeebled.] Not enfeebled ; 
not weakened. 

“The comeliness of wnenfeebled age.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vil. 
iin-én-frin’-chised, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. enfranchised.] Not enfranchised; not 
having the franchise or right to vote for 
members of parliament. [FRANCHISE, s., II.] 


tin-én-gaged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
engaged. } 
1. Not engaged ; not bound or pledged by 
obligation or promise. 


“Both the houses of parliament, your assembly, and 
the whole kingdom, stand yet free and wnengaged to 
any part.’’—Bishop Hall: A Modest Offer. 


2. Free from attachment that binds; as, 
Her affections are unengaged. 

3. Disengaged, unemployed, unoccupied ; 
not busy; at leisure: as, He is wnengaged. 

*4, Not appropriated: as, wnengaged re- 
venues, 


*tn-6n-gag’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
engaging.| Not engaging; not prepossessing. 


tin-en-glish (en as im), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. English.) Not English; not after 
the laws, manners, customs, or habits of the 
English; not characteristic or worthy of 
Englishmen. 


‘‘Less unenglish than either Mr. Bridge or Mr. 
Ruskin seems to think.”—Field, Jan. 14, 1888. 


*jin-en-glished’ (en asin), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1); Eng. englished.} Not translated or ren- 
dered into English. [ENGLISH, v.] 


““Whereto I am no whit beholding for leaving it wn- 
englished.”—Bp. Hall: Honour of the Married Clergie, 
§ 2. 


iin-én-joyed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
enjoyed.) Not enjoyed; not possessed; not 
used with pleasure or delight. 
* Each day’s a mistress unenjoyed before.” 
Dryden. (Richardson.) 
*tn-én-jéy’-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
enjoying.) Not enjoying; not making proper 
use or fruition. f 
bas uy zi i tch i Mg 
Se ee heron. Wihostiaotd 
*tn-€n-larged’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
enlarged.] Not enlarged ; narrow, contracted ; 
narrow-minded, prejudiced. 


“These unenlarged souls are in the same manner 
disgusted with the wonders which the microscope has 
discovered.”— Watts : Logic, pt. i., ch. xvi. 


tin-én-light’-ened (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng, enlightened.) Not enlightened ; 
not mentally or morally illuminated. 
“ Let cottagers and unenlightened swains 
Revere the laws they dream that Heaven ordains.” 
Cowper ; Hope, 240. 
*tin-én-liv-ened, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
enlivened.] Not enlivened; not rendered 
cheerful, bright, or animated. 


“ Unadorned by words, unenlivened by figures.”— 
Atterbury: Sermons, vol. i., ser. i. 


*tin-én-slaved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
enslaved.] Not enslaved ; free. 
She sits a sovereign, wnenslaved and free.” 
Addison, 
*tn-én-tan gle, v.f. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
entangle.| To free from complication or en- 
tanglement ; to disentangle. 


“O my God, how dost thou uwnentangle me in any 
acruple arising out of the consideration of this thy 
fear.”—Donne: Devotions, p. 129. ; 


tn-én-tan’-gled (gled as geld), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. entangled.) 

1. Not entangled ; free from complication, 
perplexity, or entanglement. 


“That this man, wise and virtuous as he was, passed 
always unentangled through the snares of life, it 
would be a prejudice and temerity to affirm.”—John- 
son. Lives of the Poets; Collins, 


2. Disentangled. 
tn-én‘-téred, a. 

entered. ] 
1. Not entered ; not gone or passed into. 


“ The intelligences I have seen 
Round our regretted and wnenter'd Eden,” 
Byron : Cain, fi, 2. 


2. Not entered or set down in a list: as, 
He is unentered for the race. 


{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


*tin-én’-tér-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
entering.| Not entering ; making no impres- 
sion. (Southey: T’halaba, ix.) 


*tin-6n’-tér-pris-ing, a. [Pref. un-(1), and 
Eng. enterprising.] Not enterprising, not ad- 
venturous. 


“ He was a timid and unenterprising commander.” 
—Macuulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


tin-én-tér-tain’-ing, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. entertaining.) Not entertaining ; afford- 
ing no pleasure or amusement. 


“The labour is long and the elements dry and wn- 
entertaining. ’—Gray : Letters; To West, let. 25 (1740). 


*iin-én-tér-tain’ing-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
entertaining ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unentertaining. 


“Last post I received a very diminutive letter; it 
made excuses for its unentertaingness, very little 
the purpose."—Gray - Letter to West (1740.) 


tin-én-thralled’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
enthralled.) Not enthralled, not enslaved. 


*tin-€n-tire’, tin-in-tire, a. 
(1), and Eng. entive.] Not whole. 
| To make wnentire : To dissolve, to resolve 
into elements or constituents. 
“To make ine unentire.” 
Davies : Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 60. 
*tin-én-témbed! (0 silent), a. (Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. entombed.] Not entombed, not 
buried, not interred. 
“Think’st thou thus unentomb'd to cross the flood ?” 
Dryden; Virgil; Aineid, vi. 508, 
*tin-én-tran¢ed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. entranced.| Not entranced or under the 
influence of a charm or spell ; disentranced. 


“ His heart was wholly unentranced.” 
Taylor: Philip van Artevelde (Lay of Elena). 


tin-én'-vi-a-_ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
enviable.) Not enviable ; not to be envied. 


“The samne propensities which afterwards, in a 
higher post, gained for him an unenviable immor- 
tality.”"—Mucaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. iv. 


tn-én’-vied, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
envied.] Not envied; not the object of envy. 
“ Unenvied there, he may sustain alone 
The whole reproach, the fault was all his own.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 
*jin-6n'-vi-otis, a. (Pref. (1), and Eng. 
envious.] Not envious; free from envy. 


‘‘We shall be far surer of finding these upright, un- 
envious, considerate, benevolent, compassionate, ti 
others, who have not equal inducements.”’—Secker: 
Sermons, vol. v., sex. 11, 


*iin-én’-vy-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
envying.] Not enving; free from envy ; un- 
envious, 


*jin-ép'-Llogued, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. epilogu(e) ; -ed.] Not furnished or pro- 
vided with an epilogue. (Special coinage.) 

“* Unepilogued the poet waits his sentence.” 
Goldsmith ; Epilogue to The Sisters, 

*tin-é-pis’-co-pal, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. episcopal.) Not episcopal; without 
bishops. 

“Any sovereign and wumepiscopal Presbytery.” — 
Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 11. 


* Gn-6'-qua-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
equable.] Not equable, not uniform ; change- 
ful, fitful, changeable. 


“The most unsettled and wnequable of seasons in 
most countries in the world.’—Bentley: Sermons, 
ser, 8. 


* in-6-qua-bly, adv. [Eng. wnequad(le) ; -ly.] 
Not equably or uniformly. 


“ We behold the universe as a splendid space inter- 
spersed uneguably with clusters.”— Poe: Hurekae 
( Works, 1864), ii, 180. 


(Pref. une 


tin-é’-qual, *un-e-quall, a. & s. [Pref-. 
wn- (1), and Eng. equal.) 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Unjust, unfair, iniquitous. (In this 


sense a translation of Lat. iniquus, from in- = 
not, and equus = equal, fair, just.) 

“Ts not my way equal? are not your ways wn 

equal #”—Hzekiel xviii. 25. 

2. Not equal; not of the same size, length, 
breadth, width, thickness, volume, quantity, 
strength, station, or the like. 

3. Inadequate, insufficient. 


“To that danger fhis fortitude proved unegual.”— 
Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xxi. B 


*4, Not equable, not uniform; unequal: 
as, unequal pulsations. 

II. Bot.: Not having the two sides symme- 
trical, as the leaf of Begonia. Applied speci- 
ally to sepals and petals of unequal size and 
shape. In describing a corolla, equal and un- 
equal have sometimes been substituted for 
regular and irregular. 

B. As subst. : One not equal to another in 
station, power, ability, age, or the like. 

“ Among wnequals, what society ?” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 888. 
unequal-sided, a. The same as UN- 
EQUAL and OBLIQUE (q.Vv.). 


unequal-voices, s. pl. 
Music: Voices of mixed qualities, those of 
women combined with those of men. 


*tin-6’-qual-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng, 
equal, and sutf. -able.] Not able to be equalled ; 
not capable of being equalled, matched, or 
paralleled ; matchless, peerless. 

“Whose love to God is questionless, filial, and wn- 
equalable.”— Boyle: Works, i, 282. 

tn-é’-qualled, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

equalled.| Not equalled or paralleled; un- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cith, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. 2, c = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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paralleled, unrivalled, peerless. (Used in 
either a good or bad sense.) 
“ When Venice was a queen with an un Ned dower.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 11. 
tin-6-qual-ly, adv. (Eng. unequal; -ly.) Not 
equally ; in an unequal manner or degree; in 
unequal or different degrees ; irregularly, un- 
symmetrically. 
“The area of the island was during the winter and 
spring, not unequally divided between the contending 
races, "—Macaulay ; Hist. Zng., ch. xvii, 
unequally-pinnate, a. 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Pinnate with a terminal 
leaflet ; imparipinnate. 


*iin-é'-qual-néss, s. [Eng. unequal ; -ness. 2] 
The quality or state of being unequal; 
equality. 

“The unequalness and unreasonableness of which 


all lawyers will deride."—Sp. Taylor: Rule af Con- 
science, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


*iin-equit-a-ble (equit as &k’-kwit), a. 
{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. equitable.] Not equit- 
able; inequitable. 


“Measures which they think too wnequitable to press 
upon a murderer.”—Decuy of Piety. 


*iin-equit-a-bly (equit as élx’-kwit), adv. 
[Eng. equitab(le); -ly.] Not equitably; in an 
unequitable manner. 


*tin-equit-y (equit as ék’-kwit), *vn-e- 
awy-te, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. equity.] 
TInequitableness, iniquity, injustice. (Wy- 
oliffe: Rom, iii. 5.) 


tin-8-quiv-6-cal, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. equivocal. ] 
1, Not equivocal ; not doubtful; clear, evi- 
dent, plain. 


19 Bien ade the same time the king began to show, in 
vocal manner, the ae which he really 
Sore ed towards the banished Huguenots,”"—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
2. Not ambiguous ; not of doubtful signifi- 
cation : as wnequivocal expressions. 


tin uiv’-d-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. wnequivo- 
cal; -ly.) In an unequivocal, clear, or plain 
Githder clearly, plainly. 


“ His resurrection, the Lord's Day, called and kept 
in commemoration of it, oe the eucnarisy + pods 
unequivocally referre 0." — Paley vi- 

acuta of Christianity, vol. i., pt. i., ch. vii. 


tin-é-quiv-d-cal-néss, s. [Eng. wnequivo- 
cal; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unequivocal ; clearness, plainness. 


*tin-é-rid’-ic-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. eradicable.]) Not eradicable; in- 
capable of being eradicated ; ineradicable. 

“The uneradicable taint of sin.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 126, 

*fin-érr-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

errable.) Not able or liable to err; incapable 

of erring ; infallible. 


“The ignominy of your unerrable see is discovered.” 
—Sheldon: Mirror of Antichrist, p. 142. 


*tin-érr’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnerrable ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being unable 
to err; incapacity of error ; infallibility. 


“The many innovations of that church witness Bee 
d of presuining upon the wnerrableness of a 
guide.”—Decay of Piety. 


tin-érr’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. err- 


1. Committing no mistake; incapable of 


error ; infallible. 


“ As Thy wi precepts teach.” 
Wordsworth ; Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 18, 1816. 


2. Incapable of missing the mark ; certain, | 


ure. 
“To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts,” 
Pope. Homer ; Itiad v. 68. 
in-érr-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wnerring; -ly.] 
In an unerring manner; without error or 
failure ; certainly, infallibly. 
« oa strong shafts pursue their path 


encacions estan de Manrique, (Transl.) 


*tin-Es-cap’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
escwpable.} That cannot be escaped or 
avoided ; unavoidable. 


ae Eternal f flight from some wnescapable enemy.”— 
Masson: De Quincey, p. 63. 


*iin-s-chew-a-ble (ew as fi), *un-es- 
chu-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. es- 
chewable.) By ot able to be eschewed, avoided, 
or shunned. 


EC Nosetyg Se Mong feo betidyng togither.” 


*iin-és-chew-a-bly (ew as ti), * un-es- 
chu-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wneschewab(le) ; -ly.] 
Unavoidably. 


“Thei been to comen wneschuably.”— Chaucer: 
Boevius, bk. v. 


re iin-és-clitch’-edned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. escutcheoned.] Not escutcheoned; not 
with ae escutcheon. 


“To this loved cemetery, here to lodge, 
With unescutcheoned privacy interred.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 


*umn-ese, s. [UNEASE.] 


*tin-é6s-pied’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
espied.| Not espied ; not seen or discovered ; 
unseen, undiscovered. 

“ Nearer to view his prey, and unespied, 
To mark what of their state he more might learn.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 399. 
tim-és-sayed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
essayed.| Not essayed; not tried; untried, 
unattempted. 
“ The reeds no sooner touched my lip, though, new, 
And unessayed before, than wide they flew.” 
Cowper: Death of Damon, 
tin-és-sén’-tial (tial as shal), a. & s. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. essential.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Not essential; not constituting the real 
essence; not absolutely necessary ; not of 
prime importance. 


“Those who differed from him in the unessentiat 
parts of Christianity."—Addison ; Freeholder. 


*Q, Void of real being. 


“« Prime cheerer Light ! 
Without whose vesting beauty all were wrapt 
In unessential gloom,” Thomson: Summer, 94, 


B, As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : Something not constituting 
the real essence, or not absolutely necessary. 

2. Music (Pl.): Notes not forming a neces- 
sary part of the harmony. Passing, auxiliary, 
or ornamental notes. 


tn-és-sén’-tial-ly (tial as shal), adv. 
(Eng. wnessential ; -ly.] Not in an essential 
or absolutely necessary manner. 


*iin-és-tab’-lish, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng: establish.] To unfix, to disestablish ; to 
deprive of establishment. 

“The parliament demanded of the king to wnestab- 


lish that prelatical government which had usurped 
over us,"—AMilton : Hikonoklastes, § 27. 
*tin-eth, * un-ethes, adv. [Unnartu.] 


+ iin-6-vin-gél'-ic-al, a. ([Pref.. wn- (1), 
and Eng. evangelical.) Not evangelical ; not 
according to the gospel. 


“Whom in justice to retaliate, is not as he supposes 
unevangelical.”"—Milton: Answer to Hikon Basilike, 
2. 


tin-6’-ven, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. even, a.) 
1. Not even, not level, smooth, or plain; 
rugged, rough. 
“Thus fallen am T in dark, wneven way.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii, 2. 
2. Not straight or direct; crooked. 


“* Uneven is the course, I like it not.” 
8 sp. Romeo & Juliet, tv. 1. 


8. Not uniform, regular, or well-matched. 
mob sh ng, as fase as his uneven ier would ea: 
him. ee ee Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. a 
4, Not perfectly horizontal or level, as the 
beam of a scale; not on the same height or 
plain ; hence, not true, just, or fair. 


** Belial, in much uneven scale thou weigh’st 
All others by thyself.” Milton; P. R., ii. 178, 


*5, Ill-matched, unsuitable ; ill-assorted. 


“So forth they traveled, an uneven payre . 
A salvage man matcht with a ladye fayre.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. v. 9. 


6. In Arith. : Not divisible by 2 without a 
remainder; odd; as, 3, 5, 7, &c. ; unevenly 
unequal numbers are those which being di- 
vided by 4 leave a remainder equal to 1, as 5, 
9, 13, &e. 

*7, Difficult, perplexing, embarrassing. 

“* Uneven and unwelcome news.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV.,4. 1 
tin-é’-ven-ly, adv. [Eng. uneven ; -ly.] In 
an opeyse manner; not smoothly or regu- 
larly. 


‘Whosoever rides on a lame horse, cannot but 
move unevenly.”—Bp, Hall: No Peace with Rome, § 9. 


tn-é’-ven-néss, s. [Eng. uneven ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being uneven, 
rough, or rugged; roughness; inequality of 
surface. 


“The —oeaee and unevenness of the roads.”— 
Ray: On the Creation. 


2. Want of uniformity or equableness; un 
steadiness, uncertainty. 


“ This unevenness of temper and irregularity of con- 
duct.”—Addison: Spectator, No. 162. 


*3. Turbulence ; disturbed state. 

“By reason of the troubles and unevenness vf his 
reign.”— Hale, 

4, Want of smoothness in regard to style, 
or the like; ruggedness. 


“Tt were strange if in what T writ there did wee 
appear much of wnevenness.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 251 


tun-é-vént'-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
eventful.) Not eventful; not marked by 
events of any importance; as, an wneventful 
journey or reign. 


* tin-év’-I-dent, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
evident.] Not evident, clear, or plain ; obscure. 


“We conjecture at wnevident things by that which 
is evident."—Hacket: Life of Williams, i, 197. 


*tin-év-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
evitahle.] Not to be escaped or avoided ; in- 
evitable. 

“Wherefore weying and forseeing this (as I may wel 
terme it) calamity and wnevitable danger of men.”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 53. 

*tn-6v-i-tat-éd, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Lat. 
evitatus, pa. par. of evito=to avoid.] Un- 
avoided, unescaped. 

“With that, th’ unerring dart at Cyenus flung. 

Th’ wnevitated on his shoulder rung. 
Sandys ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 
tin-é-volved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
evolved.) Not evolved. 


*tin-éx-act’, a, ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
exact, a.] Not exact or accurate; inexact, in- 
correct. 


*tin-€x-act/-éd, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
exacted.| Not exacted ; not taken by force. 
* But all was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free to give her unexacted birth ” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic i. 196, 
tin-€x-Ag’ -&ér-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. exaggerated.) Not exaggerated, 


* tin-éx-am’-in-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. examinable.| Not examinable ; not 
admitting of examination. 


“The lowly, alwise, and wnexaminable intention 
of Christ."—Milton - Reform, in England, bk. i. 


tin-éx-4m’-ined, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
examined. | 
i. Not examined, tested, investigated, or 
tried. 


“A forward condemnation of all that may stand 
in opposition to it, unheard and unexamined ; which, 
what is it but prejudice? "—Locke : Conduct of the 
Underst., § 10. 


2. Not examined judicially ; untried. 


“ And yet within these five hours Hz ustings liv'd 
Untainted, wrexamin'd, free, at libert; 
Shakesp. : Richard Til, iii. 6. 


8. Not explored or investigated. 


“There remained nevertheless room for very large 
ae = places unexamined.”—Oook : Second Voyage, 
i., ch. vi, 


tin-éx-am/-pled (pled as peld), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. ewampled.] Not exampled ; 
having no example, precedent, or similar 
ease ; unprecedented, 
“To make some unexampled sacrifice.” 
hk. Browning: Paracelsus, i 
tin-€x-gélled’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
excelled.] Not excelled. 
“ Unrivalled love, in Lycta unexcelled,” 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad, v. 
tin-éx-¢ép’-tion-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. exceptionable.] Not exceptionable 
not liable or open to any exception, objection, 
or censure ; unobjectionable, faultless. 


“Men of clear and unexceptionable characters.”— 
Waterland: Works, v. 296. 


tin-€x-cép ‘-tion-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
exceptionable ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unexceptionable. 


“Other ieee of his exposition of these epistles that 
had the like unexceptionableness.” — More: On the 
Seven Churches (1669). (Pref.) 


tin-€x-¢ép’-tion-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wner- 
ceptionab(le): -ly.)] In an unexceptionable 
manner. 


“Persons so unexceptionably qualify'd for that 
purpose.”—South ; Sermons, vol. v., ser. 4. 


*tn-€x-cép’-tion-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
a exceptional.) Unexceptionable. (A re 
use. 


“The discourses are perfectly w: ional so fas 
as they go.”—Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii., 606 (1878). 


‘bem, bey; pout, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. - 
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*tin-€x-cép'-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. exceptive.] Not exceptive ; admitting no 
exception, 


tin-éx-changed’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
exchanged.) Not exchanged. 


“But contend that you may justly reserve for 
vengeance those who reinain wneachanged."—Burke, 
Letter to the Sheriff of Bristol (1777). 


* tin-éx-cised’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
excise; -ed.| Not excised; not subjected or 
liable to excise or duty. 

“‘ And beggars taste thee unexcis'd by kings.” 
Brown, 


*tin-éx-cltis’-ive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. exclusive.] Not exclusive ; general, com- 
prehensive. 


* tin-éx-cliis’-ive-l¥, adv. [Eng. wner- 
clusive ; -ly.] Without exclusion of anything ; 
so as not to exclude. 


* tin-€x-cds’-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. excogitable.] Not excogitable; not able 
to be thought out. 


‘‘ Wherein can man be said to resemble his wnez- 
cogitable power and perfectedness?"—Auleigh » Hist. 
World, bk. i., ch. ii. 


* iin-€x-cus'-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. excusable.] Not excusable ; inexcusable, 
unpardonable. 


“Tt was a perverse, gross, malicious, and wnexcus- 
able ignorance."—Hammond ; Works, iv. 642. 


* tin-éx-cus’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wner- 
cusable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unexcusable. 


“ Rip up to you the unexcusableness of the heathen 
ignorance in general."—Hammond-: Works, iv. 642. 


tin-éx’-é-cu-téd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
executed. ] 
1. Not executed ; not performed or carried 
out. 


“The decree of the Senate remained unexecuted.” 
—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ch. xii. 


2. Not signed or sealed; not properly at- 
tested: as, a deed or contract unexecuted. 
* 3. Unemployed ; not put into practice, 
“ Leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iti, 7. 
*tn-éx-ém-plar-y, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. exemplary.) Not exemplary. 


* in-éx-ém’-pli-_fied, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. exemplified.) Not exemplified ; not illus- 
trated by example; unexampled. 


“Those wonders a generation returned with so un- 
exemplified an ingratitude.”—Boyle. 


*tin-éx-émpt’ (p silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. exempt.) 
1. Not exempt; not free by privilege or 
right ; liable. 
2. Not exempting from, or depriving of 
some privilege, or the like. 
“ Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty inust subsist.” 
Milton ; Comus, 685. 
* tin-éx-émpt'-éd (p silent), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. exempted.) Not exempted; not 
free by privilege or right. 
“To require an unexempted and impartial obe- 
dience to all her decrees,"—Milton: Divorce, bk. ii., 
ch. xiii. 
*in-éx’-ér-gised, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. exercised.) Not exercised ; not practised 
or trained, 


“ Witbout discrimination or election, of which in- 
deed our tender and wnexercised minds are not cap- 
able.”—Glanvill : Essays, No. 3, 


*tin-éx-ért'-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
exerted.| Not exerted; not brought into 
action. 


“Attend with patience the uncertainty of things, 
and what lieth yet wnexerted in the chaos of futurity.” 
— Browne: Christian Morals, i. 25, 


tin-éx-haust-éd, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
exhausted.) 
1. Not exhausted; not drained to the bot- 


tom ; not emptied. 
“ As the low bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhuusted still 
Combine.” Thomson; Winter. 


2. Not worn out: as unexhausted strength. 


*tin-éx-haust’i-ble, a. [Eng. wn- (1), and 
Eng. exhawstible.] Not exhaustible, inex- 
haustible. 


“* Unexhaustible by all the successions of time,”— 
Hale; Cont. ; Med. on the Lord's Prayer. 
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* in-éx-ist’-ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
existent.) Not existent, non-existent, 
“Suspended knowledge of what is yet wnexistent,” 
—Browne.: Christian Morals, iii, 13. 
*tin-6éx-ist’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
existing.| Not existing ; not existent, 


*tin-€x-pand’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. expanded.] Not expanded. 
“With sleeping, wunexpanded issue stor'd.” 
Blackmore: Creation, vi. 
*tin-€x-péct’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. expectable.| Not to be expected or an- 
ticipated. 


“The homicide ... without unexpectable mercy, 
perisheth eternally."—Adams: Works, ii. 322. 


*{in-éx-péct’-ant, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. expectant.) Notexpectant; not looking, 
expecting, or waiting for. 

Be ‘eee bent, unexpectant faces."—G. Eliot : Romoila, 
c Vv. 


*tin-éx-péc-ta/-tion, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. expectation.] The absence of expectation ; 
waut of previous consideration or forethought, 


“ As every other evill, so this [losse] especially is 
aggravated by our wnexpectation.” — Bp, Hall: The 
Balm of Gilead, § i, 


tin-€x-péct'-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
expected.) Not expected; not looked for. 
“Your unexpected presence had so roused 
My spirits, that they were being bent on enterprise,” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, iii. 
tn-éx-péct’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. wnewpected ; 
-ly.| In an unexpected manner ; at a time or 
in a manner not expected or looked for. 


“The court determining the case wnexpectedly in 
favour of his epponent.”"— Goldsmith: The Bee, No. 7. 


ttin-éx-péct’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wnexpected ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being un- 
expected. 


“The unexpectedness added (if not to the pain) to 
the fright thereof."—Fuller ; Worthies; Wiltshire. 


*tin-éx-pé’-di-ent, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. expedient.) Not expedient, inexpedient. 


“* Musick would not be wnexpedient after meat.’”— 
Milton: On Education, 


*tin-6x-pén’-sive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. expensive.] Not expensive ; inexpensive ; 
not costly. 


* My life hath not bin wnexpensive in learning, and 
voyaging about."—Milton: An Apology for Smectym- 
nuus, § 8. 


*tin-éx-pér’-i-enge, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. experience, s.} Want of experience ; in- 
experience, 


“Tam not ashamed to recant that which my unex- 
ience hath (out of hearsay) written in praise of 
ench education.”—Bp, Hall: Quo Vadis, § 10. 


tin-éx-pér’-i-enged, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. experienced. ] 
1. Not experienced ; not versed or skilled ; 
inexperienced. 


“The wisest, ie heh will be ever 
Timorous and loth.” Miltun: P, R., iii. 240, 


2. Without having gained knowledge or 
experience. 


“Thou return wnetperienced to thy grave.”— 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 


3. Untried ; not known from experience. 
(Said of things.) 


*iin-éx-pér’-i-ent, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. experient.| Inexperienced. 
U3 inexperient the tempter place.” 
pea SV shakesp. © Complaint, S18, 
* tin-éx-pér-i-_mént’-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. experimental.) Not experimental. 


*in-6x-pert’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
expert.) Notexpert; inexpert; wanting skill, 
experience, or knowledge ; inexperienced, 


“ My sentence is for open war: of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not.” Milton: P. L., ii. 52. 


*Yin-6x-peért’-ly, adv. [Eng. unempert ; -ly.] 
Not expertly; in an unexpert manner; un- 
skilfully. 

tun-éx-pired’, a. 
expired. | 

1. Not expired; not having reached the 
date at which it is due: as, an wnexpired bill. 

2. Not having expired ; not having come to 
an end or termination ; still to run. 


“Having an unexpired term of seven years from 
Michaelmas last.”—Z'imes, Oct, 80, 1875. 


*tin-éx-plain’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. explainable.) Not explainable; not 
capable of being explained ; inexplicable. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


tin-éx-plained’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
explained.) Not explained, 
“ Portentous, unexampled, unexplain'd.” 
Cowper ; Task, ii, 58, 
*tin-éx’-pli-cat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. explicated.) Not explicated ; unexplained. 


tin-éx-plored’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
explored. | 

1. Not explored or examined by travelling, 

“He had left scarcely a nook of the kingdom unez- 
plored."—Macaulay : Hist. Ang., ch. xiii. 
_2, Not examined intellectually ; not inves- 
tigated ; untried. 
“‘ No female arts or aids she left untried, 
Nor counsels wnexplored, before she died.” 
Dryden: Vtrgil ; dineid iv. 600. 
tin-€x-posed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
exposed. ] 

1. Not exposed or laid open to view; re- 
maining concealed or hidden ; hence, not held 
up to censure, 

“Suffer the little mistakes of the author to pass 
unexposed.”— Watts: On the Mind, ch. v., § 8. 
2. Not exposed ; not liable or open. 
“ Existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 

3. Covered, shielded, or protected from 
violence, injury, danger, or the like; shel- 
tered ; as, The house stands in an wnemposed 
situation. 

tin-éx-péund’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. expounded.) Not expounded; not ex- 
plained or treated of. 


“Tn the plain unexpounded words of Scriptuze."— 
Bp. Taylor « Sermons, Vol. ii., ser. 22. 


*fin-éx-préss’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
express.| Informal, casual. : 


“The wnexpress [schoolmaster], for good or evil, is 
s0 busy with a poor little fellow.”—Carlyle: Life ay 
Sterling, pt. i, ch. iv. 


tin-éx-préssed’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
expressed.) Not e.pressed; not mentioned, 
declared, proclaimed, or uttered. 
‘‘ Next—for some gracious service ee flor! 
And from its wages only to be guessed.” 
Byron: A Sketch. 
*tin-éx-préss’-i-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. expressible.] Not expressible; not able 
or fit to be expressed ; inexpressible, 


“When wilt thou put an end to these wnexpressible 
miseries ?"—Bp, Hall: The Peacemaker, § 6. 


. 


*tin-éx-préss'-i_bly, adv. [Eng. wnexpress- 
id(le); -ly.]} In a manner not to be ex- 
pressed ; inexpressibly. 


“Your condition is inexpressibly wofull."—Bp, Hall: 
Character of Man. 


tin-éx-préss’-ive, a. 
Eng. expressive.) 
1, Not expressive ; deficient in expression. 
* 2. Inexpressible, ineffable. 
“ And hears th i tial song.” 
ears ie path Lach ief Aals : sTyciiae 176. 
*tin-éx-préss'-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. wnez- 
pressive ; -ly.) Not expressively ; without ex- 
pression. . 


* iin-éx-piig-na-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. expugnable.} Not to be beaten, con- 
quered, or overpowered. 

“ Debonaire 
Nor unexpugnable to love.” 
Sandys; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xi. 

*{in-éx-ténd’-éd, a. [Pref. wn-(1),and Eng. 
extended.] 

1, Not extended or stretched out. 
“From these weak, struggling, wnextended arms.” 
Congreve: Mourning Bride, iii 
2. Occupying no assignable space ; having 
no dimensions. 


“How inconceivable is it, that a spiritual, ie, an 
unextended substance, should represent to the mind 
an extended one, as a triangle !”—Locke, 


*{in-éx-tinct’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
extinct.] Not extinct or extinguished. 


“ Be there but one spark 
Of fire remaining in him unezxtinct.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Love's Cure, tii, 2 


iin-éx-tin’-guish-a-ble (gu as gw), a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. extinguishable.) In- 
oe of being extinguished ; inextinguish- 
able. 


[Pref. un- (1), and 


“Pain of uneatinguishable fire,” 
Milton: P. L., ti. 88. 
*tin-éx-tin’- guish-a-bly (gu as gw), 
adv. (Eng. wnextinguishabl(e); -ly.] In an 
unextinguishable manner; in a manner that 
cannot be extinguished ; inextinguishably. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce=6¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tin-fail’-ing, «. 


unextinguished—unfashionable 


-éx-tin’- ed (gu as gw), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. extinguished.) 
1. Not extinguished ; not quenched or re- 
pressed. 
“ The friend who stood before her sight, 
Her only unextinguished light.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe, ii. 


* 2. Inextinguishable.* 

“ An ardent thirst of honour; a soul unsatisfied with 
all it has done, and an unextinguished desire of doing 
more."—Dryden, 

* iin-éx’-tir-pat-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. extirpated.) Not extirpated; not rooted 
out ; not eradicated or exterminated. 


“Taking offence at the sin which remains as yet 
unextirpated.”"—Bp. Horsley ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 40. 


* iin-éx-tort’-éd, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
extorted.| Not extorted ; not taken or wrested 
by force ; spontaneous. 

“ The soul's affection can be only given 
Free, unextorted, as the grace of heaven.” 
Cowper: To Delia, 
*tin-éx’-tric-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. extricable.] Nov extricable; inextricable. 
“Which supposition we shall finde involved in un- 
extricable ditheulties. More : Immort. of the Soul, 
bk. ii., ch. ii. 

*tin-eyed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. eyed.) 

Not seen, viewed, or noticed ; unseen. 


“A pair of lips, oh that we were uneyed, 
I could suck sugar from ‘em !” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wit at Several Weapons, ii. 


* jin-fa/-bled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. fabled.} Unmixed with fable; not 
constituting a fable ; historic, true. 

“Plain, unfabled precept."—Sydney Smith ; Works, 
i. 176, 

*in-face’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. face, 
v.] To remove the face or cover from; to 
expose. 


“ Onface these, and they will prove as bad cards as 
any in the pack.” — Rushworth : Histor. Collections, pt. 
ii., vol. ii., p. 917. 


* jin-fac’-tious, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
factious.} Not factious. 

“Provided always that they have been temperate, 
reasonable, and unfactious in their conduct.”"— Wilber- 
force; Life, ii, 170. 

*iin-fad’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
mule , and suff. -able.] Incapable of fading, 
withering, or perishing ; unfading. 

“A cro’ incorruptible, unfaduble, reserved in 


heaven for him.”"—Bp. Hall: Contempl.; Ahasuerus 


Feasting. 


tin-fad’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. faded.] 
1, Not faded ; not having lost its strength 
of colour. 
2. Not withered, as a plant. 


“ A lovely flower, 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below.” 


Dryden. 
*tn-fadg’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fadging.] [FADGE, v.] That will not fadge or 
suit the purpose for which it is intended ; un- 
suitable. 
“Dash the unfadging clay against the walls.”— 
Adams: Works, iii. 122. 
tin-fad-ing, 
fading.) 
1, Not fading ; not liable to fade or lose its 
strength or freshness of colour. . 


“ To gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet 'mid uwnfading bowers.” 
Wordsworth : Laodamia. 


2. Not liable to wither ; not subject to de- 
eay ; imperishable, 
“Tmmortality of life, an unfading crown of glory.” 
jarrow : » Vol. iii, ser. 38, 
_ tin-fad-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. unfading; -ly.] 
In an unfading manner; imperishably. 


*tin-fad’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. wnfading ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unfading. 
“We consider the unfadingness of their [the Phe- 
nicians'| purple.”—Polwhele: Hist. Devonshire. 
*iin-fail’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1); Eng. fail, 
y., and suff. -able.] Not failable ; incapable 
of failing ; infallible. 


“A confident opinion of their undoubted safety, 
and unfailable right to happiness !"—Bp, Hall; Ser- 
mon on 2 Peter i. 10, 


*iin-fail-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. unfuilable ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being unfail- 
able ; infallibility, certainty. 


“The veracity and wnfailableness of the sure 
_ mercies, and promises of the God of truth."—&p. 
Hail; Satan's Fiery Darts Quenched, 


[Pref. wn- Q), and Eng. 
ing] ' 

DOV; P 
Dy -tian = shan, 


a, ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
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1, Not liable to fail; incapable of being ex- 
hausted. 

“ Hereby are we freed from the sense of the second 
death and the sting of the first, to the unfailing com- 
fort of our souls,"—B&p. Hall; Sermon at Higham, 
1648, 

2. Incapable of failing or missing its aim ; 
unerring, sure. 
“Some god, propitious to the Trojan foe, 
Has, from my arm unfailing, struck the bow.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xv. 551. 
_ 3. Not liable to fail or come short of what 
is wanted. ‘ 
“ Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it e’en in age, and at our latest day.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 316, 
4, Ever meeting a hope, promise, or want ; 
sure, infallible. 
“The event of battles, indeed, is not an unfailing 


test of the abilities of a commander."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


tin-fail’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unfailing ; -ly.} 
In an unfailing manner or degree ; infallibly. 


* in - fail’ -ing-néss, s. 
-ness. J 
ing. 

“‘ How much we do more know his unfailingness, his 
unchangeableness."—&p. Hall: Sermon on2 Peter i. 10. 


*tin-fain’, *tin-fayn’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. fain, a.] Not fain or glad; sorry, dis- 
pleased. 

“The Soudan Saladyn he was fulle unfayn, 
He fied with mykelle pyn vnto the mountayn.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 191. 

* iin-faint’/-Ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fainting.|] Not fainting; not giving way, 
sinking, or succumbing. 

“And oh, that I could retain the effects which it 


wrought with an unfainting perseverance | "—Sandys * 
Travels, p. 167. 


tun-fair’, * un-faire, a. 
Eng. fair, a.) 
*1, Not fair; 
neat. 


“ Attour his belte his liarte lockes laie, 

Feltred unfaire, over fret with frostes hoore,” 
Chaucer : Test. of Creseide. 

2. Not honest; not impartial; using trick 
or artifice. 

“Sometimes they complain of me as very unfair to 
take an advantage of an opinion of theirs."—Water- 
land; Works, iv. 53. 

3. Not characterized by or founded on 
honesty, justice, or fairness; dishonourable, 
fraudulent. 

“The new system which you propose would there- 


fore evidently be unfair to the Crown.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii, 


*tn-fair’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. fair, v.] 
To deprive of fairness or beauty. 


“These hours . . . will that wu: 
Which fairly doth excel.” hakesp.: Sonnet 5. 


iin-fair’-ly, adv. [Eng. unfair; -ly.] Not 
fairly ; in an unfair manner. 


“Tf I have wrested your words to another sense 
than you designed them, or in any respect argued wn- 
Jairly, I assure you it was without design.”—Butler + 
To Dr. Samuel Clarke, let. 1. 


*tn-fair’-néss, s. (Eng. wnfair; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unfair; want of 
fairness, justice, or honesty; dishonest or 
disingenuous conduct or practices. 


“By this aversion to baseness and unfairness.”"— 
Secker ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 4. 


+ tin-faith’,s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fwith.] 
Want of faith ; distrust. 


“ Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all,” 
Tennyson: Merlin & Vivien, 239, 


iin-faith’-ful, * un-feith-ful, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. faithful.) 
1. Not faithful; perfidious, faithless; vio- 
lating promises, trust, confidence, or vows; 
treacherous, disloyal. 


“Thou hast already been unfaithful in thy service 
to him ; and now dost thou think to receive wages of 
him?”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

q Applied specif. to a person who has vio- 

lated the marriage-vow. 


2. Not to be depended on; untrustworthy. 


“The constituent body might be an unfaithful in- 
terpreter of the sense of the nation."—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch, xix. 


3. Not performing the proper duty or fune- 
tion. 
“ My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weigh 
Betray'd me Samapeag from Finda) height.” ght, 
b Pope. (Todd,) 
*4, Not possessing faith ; impious, infidel. 
“The lord of that servaunt schal come in the da; 
that he hopith not; and in the our that he woot not, 


and schal departe him : and put his part with wnfaith- 
Sul men.”— Wycliffe: Luke xii. Be ut 


{[Eng. unfailing ; 
The qnality or state of being unfail- 


(Pref. wn- (1), and 


not graceful, elegant, or 


‘air 


* 5. Treacherous, disloyal. (Said of things.) 


“ Lying, or craftiness, and unfaithful usages, rob @ 
man of the honour of his soul."—8p. Taylor: Ser 
mons, Vol. ii,, ser. 23. 


tin- Uprastikaost adv. (Eng. unfaithful ; 
-ly. 

1. In an unfaithful manner ; in violation of 
promises, vows, or duty; faithlessly, dis- 
loyally, treacherously. 

“He, who acts unfaithfully, acts against his pro- 

mises."— Wollaston ; Religion of Nuture, § 6. 

2. Negligently, imperfectly: as, work wn- 

faithfully done. 


tn-faith’-fil-néss, s. [Eng. unfaithful; 
eel The quality or state of being unfaith 
ua. 


“Such a labourer as shall not be put to shame for 
his illness, or his unskilfulness, Ris falseness and wn- 
Saithfulness.’— Bp. Taylor ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 4 


* Uin-fal’-cat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
falcuted.] 
1. Not falcated ; not hooked ; not bent like 
a sickle. 
2. Not curtailed; having no deductions. 


(Swift.) 


* in-fal’-li_ble, * un-fal-ly-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. fallible.) Not fallible ; in- 
fallible. 

“These blessinges hathe hys eternal truth and vm 


Jallyble promysse perfourmed vnto your hyghnes.”— 
Udal: Luke. (Pref.) 


tin-fall-en, *un-faln, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. fallen.) Not fallen; in the original 
state of uprightness, 


“ Cana finite spirit bear such excess? The pleasures 
of eternity crouded into a moment; did wnfuln angels 
ever know such another ?”—Glanvill: Sermons, ser. 7. 


tin-fal’-lowed, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
JSallowed.} Not fallowed. 


“ Th’ unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with stores 
Of golden wheat.” Philips : Cider, 1. 


iin-fals’-i-fied, a. [Pref. (1), and Eng. falst- 
Jied.] Not falsified. 


“The current story . . . has descended from them 
in a substantially wnfalsified state.”"—Lewis: Cred. 
Early Rom, Hist. (1855), ch. xiv. 


iin-fal’-tér-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
faltering.) Not faltering, not failing, not 
hesitating. 


“With unfaltering accent to conclude 
That this availeth nought.” 


Thomson : Summer. 
tin-fal-tér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wnfaltering; 
-ly.| In an unfaltering manner ; without hesi- 
tation or faltering. 


*iin-famed’, a, [Pref wn- (1), and Eng. 
Jamed.] Not famous or renowned; without 
fame or renown. 

“ Nor none so noble, 
Whose life were ill bestow’d, or death unfamed.* 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Oressida, ii, 2. 

tin-fa-mil'-iar (iar as yér), a. 
(1), and Eng. familiar.] 

1, Not familiar ; not well acquainted. 


“Weare not unfamiliar with the difficulties that 
arise in India itself. '—Zimes, Nov. 10, 1875. 


2. Not well known; strange. 


“ For sometimes he would hear, however nigh, 
That name repeated loud without reply, 
As unfamiliar.” Byron: Lara, i, 27, 


* jin-fa-mil-i-ar’-i-ty, s.  ([Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. familiarity.) The quality or state 
of being unfamiliar; absence or want of fami- 
liarity. 

“Unfamiliar by disease, and unpleasing by wa- 
familiarity.” —Johnson. 

*tin-fam’-ois, a. 
Jamous.] 
famous. 


tin-fanned’, a. 
Not fanned. 
“ Unquench'd by want, wnfann'd by strong desire.” 
Goldsmith - Travelier. 
*iin-far’-dle, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
Jfardle.] To unloose and open as a fardle or 
pack ; to unpack. 


*tn-far’-rowed, a. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
farrowed.| Deprived of a farrow or litter, 
“ Return’d unfarrow'd to her stye.” 
Tennyson: Walking to the Mail, 
tin-fas’-cin-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. fascinated.) Notfascinated ; not charmed, ~ 


iin-fash’-ion-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. fashionable. ] 


[Pref. wn- 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Not famous ; having no fame}; in- 


(Pref. (1), and Eng. fanned.] 


out, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhtn. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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—— 


1, Not fashionable ; not according to the 

prevailing fashion or mode; out of fashion. 

“ All the actions of childishness, and unfashionable 
carriage, and whatever time and age will of itself be 
sure to 1eform, being (as J have said), exempt from 
the discipline of the rod, there will not be so much 
need of beatiug children, as is generally made use of.” 
—Locke : Of Eruciution, § 72. 

2. Not complying in dress or manners with 

the prevailing fashion. 

“ How many visits may a man make before he falls 
into such unfashionable company ?”—Vanburgh: A 
Journey to London, i. 1. 

*3,. Shapeless, deformed. 

“So lamely and unfashionable, 
That dogs bark at me asI halt by them,” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT., i 1. 
tin-fash’-idn-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnfash- 
tonable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unfashionable ;' deviation from or opposition 
to the fashion. 


“Natural unfashionableness is much better than 
apish, atfected postures,”—Locke: Hducution, § 197. 


tin-fash’-iGn-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unfashion- 
ab(le); -ly.] In an unfashionable manner ; 
not according to the fashion. 


tin-fash’-ioned, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
fashioned, } 
Al 1. Not fashioned by art ; amorphous ; shape- 
ess. 


“ By forms wnfashion'd fresh from Nature’s hand.” 
Goldsmith: Traveller, 


*2. Unfashionable. 

“ A precise, wnfashion'd fellow.” —Steele. 

*3, Rude, coarse. 

“Our second fault is injurious dealing with the 
scripture of God, as if it contained onely the principall 
poynts of religion, some rude and wnfashioned matter 
of building the church, but had left out that which 


bélongeth vnto the forme and fashion of it.”— Hooker : 
Ecclesiasticall Politie, bk. iii., § 2. 


*tin-fast’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. fast.] 
Not fast; not secure. 


tin-fas’-ten (¢ silent), v.¢. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. fasten.| To remove fastenings from; to 
undo the fastenings of; to loose, to unbind, 
to unfix. 


“ Every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 


Onfastens.” Milton: P. L., ti. 879, 
*in-fast’-néss, s. [Eng. wnfast; -ness.] 
Porousness. 


‘The insolidity and wnfastness of the tree.”— 
Adams: Works, ii. 478, 


*iin-fa’-théred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Sathered. | 
1. Not fathered ; having no father; hence, 
produced contrary to the course of nature. 


“ Yet this abundant issue seem'd to me 
But hope of orphansand wnfather'd fruit.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 97. 


2. Not acknowledged by its father; illegiti- 
mate, bastard, 
“* Ay! Marian's babe, her poor unfathered child.” 
E. B, Browning : Aurora Leigh, vii. 
tim-fa’-thér-ly, a. (Pref. (1), and Eng. ju- 
therly.] Not becoming a father ; unkind, un- 
natural, 
“Thou canst not! Nature, pulling at thine heart, 
Condemus th’ unfatherly, th’ imprudent part.” 
Cowper ; Tirociniwm, 866. 
iin-fath’-om-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. fathomable.] 
1. Lit.: Not fathomable; not capable of 
being fathomed; too deep to be fathomed, 
sounded, or measured. 


“‘ Which the leviathan hath lash’d 
From his wnfathomable home.” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, i. i 


2. Fig. : Incapable of being fathomed, ex- 
plained, or ascertained. 


“In truth the depths of this aian’s knavery were 
unfathomable."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi 


*iin-fath’-Om-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
fathomable; -ness.| The quality or state of 
being unfathomable. 


“A sufficient argument of the unfathomableness of 
this great dispensation of mercy.”—WNorris: On the 
Beatitudes, p, 133. 


tin-f4th’-6m-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unfathom- 
ab(le); -ly.] So as to be incapable of being 
fathomed. 
“Tn silent pools, wnfathomably deep.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 
tin-fath’-omed, a. (Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
JSathomed.) Not fathomed or sounded; in- 
capable of being fathomed. 


“ But, like an ebbing wave, it dashed me back 
Into the gulf of my unfathomed thought.” 
Byron; Manfred, ii. 2, 


*tin-fa-tigue’-a-ble, 2. [Pref. wn-(1); Eng. 


unfashionableness—unfence 


fatigue, and suff. -able.] Incapable of being 
fatigued ; tireless. 
“Those are the unfatigueable feet.” 
Southey : Huron’s Address to the Dead. 
tn-fa-tigued’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fatigued.] Not fatigued or tired ; unwearied, 


tireless. 
“There, unfatigued, 
His fervent spirit labours.” Cowper: Task, vi, 935. 


*tin-faul’-tér-ing, a. [Unraurerina.] 


* tin -fault’-y, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
JSaulty.| Not faulty ; free from fault or defect. 


““A covenant therefore brought to that pass, is on 
the unfaulty side without injury dissolved,”—Milton : 
Tetrachordon, 


iin-fa-vor-a-ble, tin-fa/-vour-a-ble. 

a. ([Pref. wn-(}), and Eng. favorable] ~ 

1. Not favorable; not propitious or fortu- 
nate ; inauspicious ; somewhat prejudicial. 

“ Tudustrious verty is a state by no means wn- 
Javourabie to ue.”"—Macaulay: Hist, Hng., ch. xiv. 

2. Not favoring orin favor of something ; 
discouraging; somewhat opposed to some- 
thing. 4 

“My authority for this unfavourable account of the 


corporation is an epic poem entitled the ‘ Londeriad.’” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii, (Note.) 


* 3, Ill-favored,. ugly. 


+iin-fa’-v6r-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
favorable; -ness.]) The quality or state of 
being unfavorable, 


“The extraordinary unfavourableness of the seasons.” 
—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. il. 


tin-fa’-vor-a-bly, in-fa'-vour-a-bly. 
adv. [Eng. wnfavorab(le); -ly.) In an un- 
favorable manner; so as not to countenance 
or promote ; in a manner to discourage. 


“What might be thought unfavourably of the 
severity of the satire.”—Pope: Satires. (P2ol.) 


*tin-fa/-vored. a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
favored.}, Not favored. 


“There was a time when these wnfuvoured children 
of nature were the peculiar favourites of the great.” 
—Goldsmith : Animated Nature, ii. 25. 


tin-feared’, a. [Pref. un-(1), and Eng. feared.] 
*1. Not affrighted ; undaunted, intrepid, 
fearless. 


“Though heaven should speak .. . 
We should stand upright and unfeared.” 
Ben Jonson; Catiline, iv. 1. 


2. Not feared ; not dreaded. 
“ A most unbounded tyrant, whose successes 
Makes heaven unfeared.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i, 2. 
* iin-féar’-ful, * un-feare-full, a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. fearful.) Not fearful ; unin- 
fluenced by fear; undaunted, fearless. 


“Make you sodainly wnfearefull preachers of} my 
name.”—Udal : John xvi, 


*iin-fear’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. unfearful; 
-ly.) In an unfearful manner ; without fear ; 
fearlessly. 


“Life unfearfully parted with.”"—Sandys: Travels, 
p. 270. 


* n-féar’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fearing.) Not fearing ; fearless. 


iin-féar-Ing-ly, adv. (Eng. unfearing ; -ly.] 
Without tear ; fearlessly. 


*in-féas'--ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Jeasible.} Not feasible; not practicable ; not 
capable of being effected ; impracticable. 


“T was brought to a despondency of spirit, and a 
despair of attaining to my search, as being fruitless 
and unfeasible."—Bp. Richardson: On the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 313, 


tin-feast’-like, * un-fest-liche, a. [Pref. 
wn-(1); Eng. feast, and suff. -like.) Unsuit- 
able to a feast. 
“Nor on the morwe unfestliche for to see.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 10,680, 
*tn-féath’-ér, * un-feth-er, v.f.  [Pref. 
un- (2), and Eng. jeather.] To deprive of 
feathers; hence, to strip. 


“Tn the meane time, he had so handled the matter, 
that he had unfethered him of his best friends, aids, 
and helps,”—Holinshed ; Chron. of Ireland (an. 1567). 


iin-féath’-éred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
Seathered.] Not feathered ; having no feathers ; 
unfledged. 


“ Which kindly given, may serve with food 
Convenient their wnfeathered brood.” 
Oowper : Sparrows in Trin, Coll., Cambridge. 


* tin-feat’-ly, * un-feat-lye, adv. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. featly.] Unskilfully ; ill. 


“ And certes it was a thing not wfeatlye ne vnskyl- 
fully spoken in the prouefbes of the Grekes.”—Udal: 
Luke. (Pref.) 


*tn-féat’-ured, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and E 
Jeatured.| Wanting regular features ; apy recto 
shapeless. 

m Rae rough, 
Deformed, unfeatured, and a skin of buff.” 
Dryden; Juvenal x. 

* fin-feat-y, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. feat, and 

suff. -y.] Unskilful, ill, awkwand 


“He never saw more unfeaty fellows.”—Sidney . 
Arcadia, bk. ii. 


tin-féd', a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fed.] Not 
fed; not supplied with food or nourishment. 
“A greedy lion, long unfed.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, «A. 
tin-feéd’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. feed, a.} 
Not retained by fee; unpaid. 


“Tt is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer: you gave 
me nothing for ’t.”—Shakesp. : Lear, i. 4. 


tin-feél’-Ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

Jeeling, a.) 

1. Having no feeling; insensible ; void of 
sensibility. 

“* And with my fingers feel his hand unfeeling.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., iii. 2. 

2. Devoid of sympathy with others ; hard- 

hearted. 


** But should to fame your hearts unfeeling be, 
If right I read, you pleasure all require. 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, ii. 54. 


3. Characterized by or arising from hard- 
heartedness ; cruel. 
“ Economists will tell you that the state 
Thrives by the forfeiture—unyeeling thought.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viil 
tin-feel’-Ine-ly, adv. [Eng. unfeeling; -ly.} 
In an unfeeling manner ; cruelly. 


“The German... wnfeelingly resumed his posi- 
tion.” —Sterne.: Sent. Journey ; The Dwarf. 


tn-feel’-ing-méss, s. [Eng. unfeeling ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unfeef- 
ing ; hard-heartedness. 


“ Compassion and unfeelingness ... are continually 
caning pee turns in his mind.”"—Gilpin : Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 17. 


iin-féigned’ (g silent), * un-fained, * un- 
fayned, *un-feined, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. feigned.] Not feigned, counterfeit, 
or hypocritical ; real, true. 
“ Till every tongue in every land 
Shall offer up wnfeign'd applause.” 
Goldsmith > An Oratorio, ii. 
iin-féign’-éd-ly (g silent), * un-fain-ed- 
ly, adv. [Eng. unfeigned; -ly.] Not feign- 
edly ; without hypocrisy ; sincerely, truly. 


“T most unfeignedly beseech your lordship to make 
noe reservation of your wrongs.”—Shakesp.: All's 
ell, ii. 3. 


iin-féign’-éd-néss (g silent), s. [Eng. wn- 
feigned ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unfeigned ; truth, sincerity, reality. 


“The sincerity and unfeignedness of prayer.”— 
Leighton: On 1 Peter iv. 7, 


tin-féign’-ing (gen as n), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. feigning.) Not feigning; genuine, 
true, unfeigned. 

“He then convine'd 
Of their unfeigning honesty. began.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xxi 

*tn-fél-low, v.t. [Pref. uwn- (2), and Eng. 
fellow.) To separate from being fellows, or 

- from one’s fellows ; to part, to disassociate. 
“Death quite unfellows us.” E. B. Browning. 


*iin-fél-lowed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Jellowed.] Not fellowed, not matched ; having 
no equal. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2.) 


tn-félt’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. felt, a.) 
Not felt, not perceived; not affecting the 
senses. 

“ An amount of public scorn and detestation as van- 
not be altogether wxfelt even by the most callous 
natures.”—Macaulay. Hist, Eng., ch. vi 

*tin-félt-ly, adv. [Eng. unjelt; -ly.] Im- 
perceptibly, insensibly. 

“* Whose strength wnfeltly flows 
Through all his veins.” Sylvester: The Lawe, 107. 


tin-fém/-i-nine, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Jeminine.] Not feminine; not agreeing with 


or suitable to the female character; un- 
womanlike, 


“Two brilliant eyes, the lustre of which, to men of 


delicate taste, seemed fierce and wnfeminine.”—Mac- 


aulay: Hist. Bng., ch. vi. 


*tin-fén¢e’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
Jence.| To remove a fence from; to strip or 
deprive of a fence ; to lay open or bare. 


“There is never a limb... but itis the scene and. 
receptacle of pain, whensoever it shall please God to 
unfence it,”’—South : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 4. : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
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Gn-fénced’, a fénsed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. fenced. 
1. Not kines, unfortified ; having no pro- 
tection ; defenceless. 


% Jedworth [is] a towne vice after the manner of 
the countrie is unwalled and wnfenced.” —Holinshed - 
Rist. of Scotland (an. 1572). 


2, Not surrounded or inclosed by a fence. 
ae the plain.” 
eo egy ost rer H Sreange lacs LL 
tin-fér-mént/-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. fermented} 
1. Not fermented ; not having undergone 
fermentation, 


“ All such vegetables must be wnfermented.”—Ar- 
buthnot : Of Aliments, ch. Vv. 


2. Not leavened ; not made with yeast, as 
bread. 


iin-fer’-tile, a. 
tile.] 
1. Not fertile, not productive: as, unfertile 
land. 
2. Not prolific; not producing progeny, 
fruit, or the like. 


“Peace is not such a dry tree, such a sapless, un- 
Jertile thing, but that it might fructify and increase, 
—Decay of Christian Piety. 


*iin-fer’-tile-néss, s. [Eng. wnfertile ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unfertile. 


*tin-fés’-ti-val, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
festival.] Not in accordance with the practice 
or rites of a festival, 


“But a sacrifice, where no God is present, like as a 
temple ose a sacred feast or holy banquet, is pro- 
fane, wnfestival."—P. Holland ; Plutarch, p, 492. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fer- 


*tn-fétched’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fetched.| Not to be fetched or carried. 
“ Our friends b: y Hector slain 
(And oe ay friend) lie wnfetch'd off.” 
hapman: Homer ; Iliad xix. 196. 
tin-f8t/-tér, Pi ote deve, *un-fet-tir, 
vt. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. /fetter.] 
1. To loose or free from fetters ; to unchain, 
to unshackle ; to release from bonds. 


“The shireve tho unfetterid 
Him righte sone anon.” 
Cokes Tale of Gamelyn. 


2. To free from restraint, to set at liberty: 
as, To unfetter the mind. 


tin-fét’-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fettered.| Not fettered; free from restraint ; 
unshackled. 


“ Unfettered by any limitation as to time.”"—T'imes, 
Nov. 30, 1875. 


*tin-few’-dal-ize, *tin-feu'-dal-ige, v.t. 
(Pref. un- (2), and Eng. feudalize.] 
1. To abolish feudal institutions; to free 
from feudalism or feudal rights. 
2. To divest or deprive of feudal rights. 


“The Austrian kaiser answers that German Princes 
..-. cannot be unfeudalised."—Curlyle: French Re- 
t. ii., bk. v., ch. Ve 


“ye 

fight/-ing (gh silent), a. [Pref. un- @, 
sine ene. fighting.) Indisposed to fight ; 
cowardly. 


“ A cheap unjighting BENS not worth the victory.” 
—T. Brown: Works, iv. iv. 


iin-fig’-tired, a. 
Sigured.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
is Representing no animal or vegetable 
figure or form : devoid of figures. 
“Tn unfigur 
tion of marbles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes.” 
—Wotton: Remains, p. 57. 


*2. Literal; devoid of figures of speech. 
II, Logic : Not according to mood and figure, 


*tin-file’, v.t. 
y.]} To remove from a file or record. 


*iin-filed’ ® a. [Pref. un- (1), and pa. par. 
of Eng. file (2).] Not rubbed or polished with 
a file; not brightened or burnished. 


Pile wen ait adhe a tu, cc, ed steele unjiled, 
As in the smoky sone it was compiled.” 
enser: F.Q., III. vil. 30, 


(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


4 tin-filed’ (2), ~n-fde, a. [Pref. un- (1), 


ar. of Eng. file Not defiled, pol- 
' ated, ¢ corrupted, ea inated. az 


“By faith wnjil'd, if ‘where 
With mere tobe park canna triae : 


Surrey: Virgile ; dineis ii. 
. i a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. filial.) 
atenceens a son or deck 


“But to dismiss her ati were an act 
fick.” Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey xx. 


ed paintings, the noblest is the imita- 


[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. file (1), 


= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; - 


*tin-fil’-i-al-ly, adv. (Eng. wnyilial ; -ly.] 
In an unfilial manner ; in a manner unbecom- 
ing a child. 


* tin-fill’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. fill, 
and suff. -able.] Incapable of being filled ; ; in- 
satiable. 


“The Pad eye and wnfillable herte."— Wycliffe: 
Psalm c. 


tn-filled’,a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. filled.] 
Not filled; not full ; empty. 


“A false conclusion ; I hate itas an wnyilled can”— 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 8. 


*in-fil’-lét-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
Jilleted.| Loose, unbound. (Coleridge: The 
Picture.) 


*jin-fine’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fine, a.] 
Shabby, mean. (Walpole; Letters, ii. 362.) 


*fin-fin'-géred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Jingered.|] Having no fingers. 
“The twist 
The spider spins with her unfingered fist.” 
Davies: The Ectasie, p. 91. 
*tin-fin’-ish-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
finish, and suff. -able.] Not capable of being 
finished, concluded, or completed. 


“* A promise of that ainiehabie adventure.”—Jar- 
vis: Don Quixote, pt.i., b aids 


tin-fin’-ished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
jirvished.] Not finished, or not brought to a 
completion or perfection; incomplete, im- 
perfect ; wanting the last touch or hand. 

“ And with unjinish'd garlands strew thy grave.” 
Congreve: Tears of Amarylilis. 

tin-fin’-ish-iIng, s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
Jivishing.] The act of leaving unfinished, or 
not bringing to an end; the state of remain- 
ing still unfinished. 


“Noble deeds the wnfinishing whereof already sur- 
passes what others before them have left enacted."— 
Milton: Apology for Smectymnuus, § 8. 


*Yin-fired’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fired.] 
Not fused ; ? not heated by fire. 
A seegite ‘rous spear and caldron yet unjir'd.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xxiii, 


*tin-firm’, *un-firme, a. [Pref. wx- (1), 
and Eng. firm, a.] 
1, Not firm or stable ; unstable, unsteady. 


“ How tottering and Sie a propp his pride 
Had lean’d upon.” 
May: Lucan; Pharsatlia, bk. v. 


2. Weak, feeble, unsteady. 


“ Now take the time, while stagg’ring yet they stand 
With feet unjirm ; and prepossess the strand.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; dneid x. 397, 
3. Infirm, ill, 


“So is the uae king 
In three divided.” Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV L 3 
4, Not firmly based or founded. 


“ For without it, it is not only inauspicious and un- 
lucky, but illegal, unfirm, and insufficient.”—Zp, 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. v. 


*tin-fir’-ma-mént-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. firmament, and suff, -ed.) Not having a 
firmament ; unbounded, boundless. 

“Tn the waste unjirmamented seas.”—Carlyle. 


*tin-firm’-néss, s. [Eng. wnfirm; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being infirm, or desti- 
tude of firmness, stability, or strength; in- 
stability. 


*tn-fist,, v.t. eee un- (2), and Eng. fist.] 
To unhand, to release. 
“You goodman Brandy face, wrist her.” 
Cotton: Scarronides, p. 85. 
tin-fit’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fit, a.] 
1. Not fit or fitting ; improper, unsuitable, 
unbecoming. 


“ Counsels are wnjit 
In business.” Ben Jonson ; Sejanus, ii, 2. 


2. Not having the suitable or necessary 
qualifications, physical or moral ; not suitable, 
adapted, qualified, or competent ; unable, in- 
competent, unqualified, unsuited. 


“Yet no man could be more unfit for such a post,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. £ng., ch. xiv. 


Un-fit’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. fit, v.] 
To make or render unfit or unsuitable; to 
deprive of the qualities necessary for any act, 
post, or the like ; to disqualify. 


“Structure by sic an organ is made to answer one 
purpose necessarily unjits it for some other purpose.” 
—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. xvi. 


iin-fit’-1¥, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, fitly.] 
Not fitly, not properly, not suitably; im- 
properly. 
“These two sorts of essences, I suppose, may not 
unfitly be termed, the one real, the other son 
essence.” —Locke: Human Understand., bk. iii., ch. iii 
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tn-fit/-néss, s. (Eng. unjit ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being unfit, im. 
proper, or unsuitable. 
“A fitness or unfitness of the appnication of different 
things or different relations one to another.”—Clurke: 
On the Evidences, (Introd.) 
2. Want of necessary qualifications ; incon» 
petence. 
“Sensible of my own wrjitness to direct.”—Secker: 
Charge at Oxford (1750). 
Un-fit’-téd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fitted.] N ot fitted, qualified, or suited ; unfit, 


‘*A post for which he was altogether unjitted."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v 


tin-fit'-ting, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fitting.] Not fitting or proper ; improper. 
“ Alas, ide: child! unjitting part 
Fate doomed. 
Scott; Lord of the Isles, iii, 31, 
tin-fix’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. fix.] 
1. To make no longer fixed or firm; to 
loosen, to unsettle, to detach. 


“That transfer, just or unjust, Peas taken place so 
long ago, that to reverse it would be to wajix the 
foundations of society.”—Macaulay + Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


*2,. To melt, to dissolve. 


“* Nor can the rising sun 
Unjix her frosts and teach them how to run.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


iin-fixed, *tin-fixt, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 


Eng. fixed. ] 
1, Not fixed ; loosened, unsettled. 
“They are volatile and unjizt."—Bp. Taylor: Rule 
of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. iii. 
2, Wandering, erratic, inconstant. 


3. Having no fixed or certain view or pur- 
pose ; irresolute, unsettled. 
“ He stands so high with so wnyixt a mind, 
Two factions turn him with each blast of wind.” 
Dryden: 1 Conquest of Granada, iii. 
4, Not fixed, determined, or ascertained 
exactly ; uncertain, 


“The first Livius Drusus, whose time is wnfired.”— 
Lewis: Cred. Early Rom, Hist. (1855), ch. xii. 


*iin-fix’-€d-néss, s. [Eng. wnfixed ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being unfixed or un- 
settled. 


“ But to abide fixed (as it were) in their wnjfiredness, 
and steady in their restless motions,”"—Barrow : 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 6. 


*Un-fixt’, a. [UNFIXxED.] 


tin-flage’-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
jlagging.| Not flagging, drooping, or failing. 
“That, which is carried on with a contined unflig- 


ging vigour of expression, can never be vhought 
tedious."—South - Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 1 


*tin-flame’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

flame.} To cool, to quench, to deaden. 

“Fear 
uit. 
See ee cartes satnaven Wty ected) 

*iin-flanked’, * un-flancked, a. [Pref. wn- 

(1), and Eng. jlanked.] Not flanked; not 

protected on the flank. 


“Should invade the open side of his battail, which 
lay unfianck'd towards them.” — Brende: Quintius 
Curtius, fol. 37. 


* in-flat’-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
jlattered.] Not flattered; not gratified with 
servile obsequiousness. (Young: Night 
Thoughts, ii. 625.) 


*tn-flat—tér-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
flattering.) 
1. Not flattering; not arising from or cha- 
racterized by flattery. 


“Tn whose unflattering mirror, every morn 
She counsel takes how best herself ’ adorn.” 
Sherburne: Salmacis. 
2. Not affording a favourable prospect : as, 
unflattering weather, 


* in-flat’-tér-ing-ly, adv. 
ing; -ly.] Without flattery, 


*iin-flédge’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. fledge\ 
Unfledged. 
“Those which be taken un out of the nest» 
and are nourished by man’s hand, never afterwards 
sing so well.’"—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 469. 


tin-flédged’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fledged.) 
1, Lit.: Not fledged ; not yet furnished with 
feathers. 
“ ti ek 
MEERUT 
2. Fig.: Not yet having attained to full 
growth and experience; unripe,immature. — 


“ But do not dull or palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch d unjledg'd comrade.” 
Egg Fr ae: Hamlet, 3. 


[Eng. unjflatter 
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*tin-flésh’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. flesh.] 
To deprive of flesh ; to reduce to a skeleton. 
(Annandale.) 


*jin-fléshed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


fleshed.) Not "feshed ; not seasoned to blood ; 
untrained. 
“ A generous unjlesh'd hound.” 
Dryden: Cleomenes, Vv. 


*tin-flésh’-ly, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fleshly.] Spiritual, incorporeal. 


“ Those unjleshly eyes with which they say the very 
air is thronged.”—Reade: Cloister & Hearth, ch. 1, 


*tin-flésh’-y, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
jleshy.] Bare of flesh; fleshless. 
“‘Ghastly Death's wrjleshy feet.” 

Davies: Muses Sacrifice, p. 18, 
® iin-fléx’-i-ble, «a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
flexible.) Not flexible; not easily bent; in- 
flexible. (Lit. & fig.) 


“Tf ever man gloried in an unflexible stiffness.”— 
Milton: Answer to Eikon Busilike, § 18. 


tin-flinch’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
flinching.) Not flinching; not shrinking or 
giving way. 
“ Unjlinching foot ‘gainst foot was set.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, vi. 26. 
tin-flinch’-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unflinching ; 
-ly.)_ In an unflinching manner; without 
flinching. 


“Face unjlinchingly a whole broadside of murder- 
ous missiles.”—Scridner’s Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 463. 


*tin-flo6w-eér, v.t. ([Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
flower.) To strip of flowers. 
“That I may soon unfiow'r your fragrant baskets.” 
~—G. Fletcher : Christ's Victory & Triumph. 
*jin-fli-ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fluent.) Not fluent; unready in speech. 


“ My faint, wnjfluent tongue.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, sixth day, first week, 29. 


*tin-foiled’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. foiled.] 
Not foiled; not baffled; not defeated; not 
vanquished. 


“The usurped powers thought themselves secure in 
the strength of an unfoiled army of sixty thousand 
meu, and in areveuue proportionable.”—Temple, 


tin-fold’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. fold (1), 
v.] To release from a fold or pen: as, To wn- 
fold sheep. 


tin-fold’, v.t. & 4. 
fold (2), v.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To open the folds of; to spread out; to 
expand. 


“ See her bright robes the butterfly ufold.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 9. 


2. To lay open to view or contemplation; 
to discover, to reveal; to make known the 
details of ; to disclose. 


“ But let that pass—to none be told 
Our oath ; the rest let time unfold,” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i, 12. 


*3. To show} 3 to cause or allow to be seen ; 
to display. 
“[Lightning] that in a spleen unfolds both heaven 
and earth.” 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
* 4, To explain. 


“ What riddle's this? unfold yourself, dear Robin.” 
Ben Jonson : Sad Shepherd, ii. 2, 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To open gradually ; to be expanded. 


“ The gates, OL ORE DT, pour forth all their train.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad ii. 978. 


2. To become disclosed or developed; to 
develop itself. 
“1 see thy beauty gradually unfold.” 
Tennyson: Eleanore, 70. 
tin-fold’-ér, s. (Enz. wnfold (2); -er.] One 
who or that which unfolds, 


tin-fold’-ing, a. [Unrorp (2), v.]_ The act 
of revealing or disclosing ; disclosure. 
“To my unfolding lend nm gracious ear.” 
Shakesp. : sthelo, i, 8. 
*iin-fold’-résse, s. [Eng. wnfolder; -ess.] 
A female who unfolds or discloses. 


“The unfoldresse of treacherie, &c." — Holinshed: 
Descript. Ireland. (Ep.) 


tin-f0l’-lowed, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
followed.) Not followed; unattended, unac- 
companied, 
Pow'rl tds 1 
Gils nema tes iaset tcc oun” eee 
Daniel : Musophilus. 
*in-fool’, * un-foole, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. fool. 4 To restore from folly or from the 
state of one fooled or beguiled ; to make satis- 


faction to for calling one a fool; to retract | im-fore-seén’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 


the application of fool to. 


“ Have you any way then to unfool me again?”— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 2. 


*tin-foot’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. footed, 
pa. par. of foot, v.] Untrodden, unvisited. 
“ Until it came to some unfooted plains.” 
Keats : Endymion, 
* tin-for-bade’, a. (Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
forbade.] Unforbidden. 


*tin-for-bear’-ing, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. forbearing.) Not forbearing. 


iin-for-bid’-den, *tin-for-bid’, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. forbidden, forbid.] 
1, Not forbidden ; not prohibited. (Applied 
to persons.) 
“Tf unforbid thou may'st unfold 
What we, not to explore the secrets, ask 
Of His eternal empire. Milton: 'P. L., vii. 94 


2. Allowed, permitted, legal. (Applied to 
things.) 


*iin-for-bid’-den-néss, s. [Eng. wnforbid- 
den; -ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
forbidden. 


“The bravery yon are so severe to, is no where ex- 
pressly prohibited in scripture : and this unforbidden- 
ness they think sufficient.”—Boyle, 


tin - forged. a. {[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
JSorced.] 
1. Not compelled, not constrained ; not 
urged or impelled. 


“* Unforced, by wind or wave 
To quit the ship for which he died.” 
Wordsworth: To the Daisy, 


*2, Not figured, not artificial ; natural. 


“Upon these tidings they broke forth into such wn- 
forced and unfeigued passions, as it, plainly appeared 
that good nature did work in them."—Hayward, 


3. Not violent ; easy, gradual. 


“ Doth itself present 
With such an easy and un/forc'd ascent.” 
Denham : Cooper's Hill, 42. 


4. Not strained ; easy, natural. 


“Tf one arm is stretoned out, the body must be 
somewhat bowed on the opposite side, in a situation 
which is wnforced.”"—Dryden. 


*tin-forg’ -€d-ly, adv. [Eng. unforced ; -ly.] 
In an unforced manner; without force or 
straining. 


“This may unforcedly admit of the former inter- 
oe ata 2 Ovid; Metamorphoses xiii. 
ote. 


*tin-forg'-i-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
forcible.| Not forcible; wanting force or 
strength. 


“They are not in the other altogether wnforcibdle.” 
—Hooker : Eccles. Politie, 


{tin-ford’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fordable.) Not fordable; incapable of being 
forded. 


“An wmfordable stream of eloquence.”—White : 
Ans. to Vanity of Dogmatism, 


*{in-ford’-éd, * un-foord-ed, a. [Pref. un- 
(1); Eng. ford, s., and suff. -ed.] Not forded ; 
not having a ford ; unfordable. 

“Unruly torrents and unforded streams.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iii. 396. 

*Tin-fore-bod’-ing, a. [Pref. wn-, and Eng. 
Soreboding.] Not foreboding ; not fovetellinng 
the future ; giving no omen, 

“ Unnumber'd birds wee through th* aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, an sl LY stray. 
Pope: Homer; Guiisen ii, 212, 

*jin-fore-know’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. foreknowable.] Not capable of being 
foreknown. 


tn-fore-known’,a. [Pref. wn-(1),and Eng. 
foreknown.] Not previously known ; unfore- 
seen. 
“Tt had no less proved certain, wnforeknown.” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 119. 
*iin-fore-seé’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Soresce.] Not to foresee ; to have no previous 
view or foresight of. 


“The Lord keeper did not wnforesee how far this 
cond might be drawn.”—Huacket ; Life of Williams, i. 


*iin-fore-seé’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1) ; Eng. 
Soresee, and -able.] Not capable of being fore- 
seen. 


“By such unlikely and unforseeable ways.”"—South : 
ons, Vol. V., Ser. 6. 


tin-fore-seé’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Joreseeing.} Not foreseeing, not prescient, 


“Led with an unforseeing greedy mind.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, vi. 


Soreseen.| Not’ foreseen, not foreknown. 


“Of the greater part of these means he waa 8) rape! 
deprived by a succession of unforeseen calami 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


YT The unforeseen: That which is not fore- 
seen or expected. 


*tin-fore’-skinned, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
foreskin, and suff. ~ed.. ] Not foreskinned ; cir 
eumcised. (Special coinage.) 

“ Won by a Philistine from the unforeskinn'd race.” 
Milton + Samson Agonistes, 1,100. 

* in-fore-thought’ (ought as At), a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. forethought, a.) Not thought 
or conceived before. 

“This unforethought on accident confounds 
All their designs, and frustrates all their grounds,” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. vii. 
tn-fore-told’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
Soretold.] Not foretold, not predicted. 


lin-fore-warned’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. forewarned.) Not forewarned ; not 
warned beforehand ; without previous ‘warn- 


ing. 
3 “Whence, all unforewarn'd, 
The household lost their hope and soul's delight” . 
Wordsworth: Excursion, b 
tin-for’-feit-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
foes Not forfeited, not lost ; maintain 
ept. 
: “To keep obliged faith unforfeited.” 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, ii. 6. 
tin-for-gét-ful, a. {Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
Jorgetful.) Not forgetful. 


*tn-for-gét’-ta-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. forgettable.| Incapable of being for- 
gotten, 


“He describes the homesickness endured at his first 
school as unforgettable.”"—Atheneum, Oct. 4, 1884, 


+ tin-for-give'-a-ble, * in-for-giv’-a- 
ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. Sorgiveable.] 
Incapable of being forgiven ; unpardonable. 


“Favouritism ins the distribution of the dishes is 
an Marae ete offence.”"—Daily Telegraph, June 24, 


tn-for-giv-en, a. (Pre/. wn- (1), and Eng. 
forgiven.| Not forgiven, not pardoned; un- 
pardoned, 


*iin-for-giv’-6r, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Sorgiver.) One who will not pardon or forgive ; 
en implacable person. 


“TI hope these unforgivers ... were al ‘ood, 
dutiful, passive scorn bee to their parenta.”"—. Richard: fe 
son: Clarissa, Vii. 26. 


uin-for-giv-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
Jorgiving.| Not forgiving; not disposed or 
ready to forgive or overlook offences, 
“ Even though aD: never 
’Gainst thee shall Se heart rebel.” 
Byron ; Fare Thee Welk, 
*iin-for-giv-ing-néss, s. (Eng. unfn 
giving ; -ness.]) The quality or state of bein, 
unforgiving. (Richardson: Clarissa, vii. 287. 


tin-for-got’-ten, *tin-for-got’, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. forgotten, forgot.) 
1, Not forgotten ; not lost to memory. 


“The thankful remembrance of so great a benefit ae 
ceived, shall for ever remain unforgotten.”—Hnolles 
History of the Turks. 


2. Not overlooked or neglected. 


*tn-form’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. form.) 
To destroy, to unmake ; to decompose or re- 
solve into parts. 


*tin-form’-al, (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
formal.) Not tonal informal. 


*tin-form’-al-ized, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. formalized.) Not made formal; unre- 
duced to forms. 


“* Unformalized by scruples."—C. Bronté: 
ch, xix. 


tin-formed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
formed.) Not formed ; not fashioned or 
moulded into regular shape ; uncreated, 
“ Into the dawn, which panied, not the yet 
Unform’d forefather of mankind.” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, 1, % 
unformed-stars, s. pl. 

Astron. : Stars which, owing to the isolated 
position which they oceupy, are not grouped 
into any constellation, Called also Informed 
and Sporadic stars, 


tin-for-sak’-en, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
Jorsaken.] Not forsaken ; not deserted. 


“Sins continued in or coforstken= Saeki 
Fundamentals, 


Villette, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », eo =6é; ey= 


a; qu=kw. 


—— Ss 


unfortified—unfruitous 


tin - for-ti-fied, * un-for-ti-fyed, a, 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. /ortijied.] 
1, Lit.: Not fortitied ; not secured or pro- 
tected by walls or fortifications ; defenceless. 
“Po down upon your unfortijied frontiers a 
fierce and irresistible cavalry."—Burke : Speech on 
Oonc. with America. (1775,) 
2. Fig.: Not strengthened against attacks ; 
weak, exposed, defenceless. 
z , # mind i tient.” 
ae ong oe 
*iin-for-tu-na-cy, s. [Eng. wnfortwna(te) ; 
-cy.] The quality or state of being unfortu- 
nate ; ill-fortune, misfortune. 


“The unfortunacies of his reign.”—Heylin: Life of 
Laud, p. 331. 


tin-for’-tu-nate, a. & 3. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. fortunate.) 

A, As adj.: Not fortunate ; not successful ; 
unlucky, unhappy. 

“William, on the other hand, continued to place 
entire confidence in his unfortunate lieutenant.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

B. As subst.: One who is unfortunate ; 
specif., applied to a woman who has lapsed 
from virtue ; a prostitute. 

Ne ae might see some unfortunate cast herself 

pe a ridge of Sighs.”—Mallock: New Republic, 

. “9 i. 


tin-for’-tu-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. wnfortu- 
nate ; -ly.) In an unfortunate manner; un- 
luckily, unhappily ; by ill-fortune. 
“ And in her haste unfortunately spies 
The foul boar’s conquest on her fair delight.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,029, 
tin-for-tu-nate-néss, s. [Eng. wnjortu- 
nate; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unfortunate ; ill-fortune, ill-luck, misfortune. 


“So unfortunately, that it doth appall their minds, 
though they had leisure: and so mischievously that 
it doth exceed both the suddenness and unfortunate- 
ness of it.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. v. 


fin-fos'-sil-ized, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Sossilized.] Not fossilized ; not having under- 
gone the process of fossilization, 


tin-fos’-téred, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Sostered.)} 
1, Not fostered ; not nourished. 
2. Not countenanced by favour; not pa- 
tronized : as, a scheme wn/fostered. 


Win-fought’ (ought as At), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. fought.) Not fought. 

“They used such diligence in taking the passages, 

that it was not possible they should escape unfought 
with,”"—Anolles : Hist. of the Turks, 


tin-fouled’,a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fouled.] 
Not fouled; not polluted; not corrupted; 
pure. 


“The humour and tunicles are purely aes 
to let in light unfouled and unsophisticated eee 
precisa owore : Antidote against Atheism, bk. ii., 
ch, xi 


Win-found’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. found, 
a.) Not found ; not met with; not discovered 
or invented. 

“So easy it seemed... 


Which yet unfound most would have thought 
Impossible.” Milton: P. L., Vi, 500. 


. fin-found’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


Sounded.) 
1. Lit.: Not founded; not built or esta- 


blished. 
“ With lonely steps to tread. 
Th’ unfounded deep.” Milton: P. L., ii, 829. 


2. Fig.: Having no foundation, basis, or 
ground; baseless, groundless, idle. 
“ After inquiry, was admitted even by his prose- 
pee te be unfounded.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
®iin-found-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. wnfownded; 
-ly.) In an unfounded manner; without any 
foundation, ground, or basis. 


*tin-frac’-tured, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
Jractured.| Not fractured or broken. 
“Tts huge bulk lies unfractured.”"—Defoe: Tour 
through Great Britain, i. 310. 
*iin-fram’-a_ble, * tin-frame’-a-ble, a. 
{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. framable.] Not 
capable of being framed or moulded. 


“Their disposition so wnframeable vnto societies 
aaa they live.”"—Hooker : Eccles, Politie, bk. i, 


*iin-fram’-a-ble-néss, * tin-frame’-a- 
ble-néss, s. (Eng. wnframable ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being unframable. 


“The wnframeableness of our nature to the doing 
of anything that is good.”"—Bp. Sanderson, in Knox: 
Garution Philos. 


*tin-frame’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
frame.) To destroy the frame of; to take 
apart ; to undo. 


“ There can be no new emergent inconvenience that 
may unframe his resolutions.’—South : Sermons, vol. 
, er. 10, 


*lin-framed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
framed.) Not framed; not formed; not 
fashioned ; not moulded. 


“He fourmeth & fashioneth the rude and wnframed 
witte with certain principles.”—Udal: John vi. 


tin-fran’-chised, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
Jranchised.| Not franchised; not enfran- 
chised ; disfranchised, unenfranchised. 


*tin-fran’-si-ble, «a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. frangible.) Not frangible; not break- 
able, 

_‘‘He remaining there, and being whole and impas- 
sible, and unfrangible,"—Rp, Zaylor: Of the Real Pre- 
sence, § 11. 

*iin-frank’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
frank, and suff. -able.] Incapable of being 
franked or sent by public conveyance free of 
expense, 


“Your pencils ... areof an unfrankable shape and 
texture.”—Southey : Letters, iii. 106. 


*tin-fra-tér’-nal, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. fraternal.) Not fraternal; not becoming 
a brother. 


*tn-fra-tér’-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. wnfrater- 
nal; -ly.) Not in a fraternal manner; not 
like a brother. 


“A medical man... observed wnfraternally and 
ungrammatically at the same time: * My brother 
preaches and I practises,’"—Daily Chronicle, Jan. 3, 


*tn’-fraught (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. fraught.) Not fraught ; not loaded 
or burdened ; freed from load or burden. 

“Then thou dear swain, thy heavenly load unfraught.” 
P, Fletcher: Purple Island, vi. 
tin-freé’, tin-freéd’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. free, freed.] Not freed; not set free. 
‘Shall beauteous Helen still remain unfreed |” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad ii, 218, 

* jin-freéze’, * un-friese, v.i. 
(2), and Eng. freeze.] To thaw. 

“ Love's fiery dart 
Could never unfriese the frost of her chaste hart,” 
Hudson: Judith, iv. 196, 

*Un-fre’-quen-¢cy, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. frequency.)  Infrequency. 

“To which I have said some things already, 
accounted for the unfrequency of apparitions, 
vill: Essay 6, 

tun-fré’-quent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
frequent.) Not frequent; infrequent, rare, 
uncommon. 


“ This is the good man’s not unfrequent Bees 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 


[Pref. wn- 


when I 


— @lan- 


*tn-fré-quént, v.t. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
Srequent, v.] Not to frequent; to cease to fre- 
quent. 

“ They quit their thefts, and wrfrequent the fields.” 
Philips: Cider, bk. i. 
tin-fré-quént’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Srequented.| Not frequented ; seldom resorted 
to by human beings. 


“T sold Bey soldier's clothes, bought worse, and, in 
order not to be overtaken, took the most unfrequented 
roads possible.”—Goldsmith ; Essays, No. 6. 


tin-fré’-quent-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng frequently.) Not frequently; rarely, 
seldom, 


“ Not unfrequently, by some very disagreeable pecu- 
liarity.”"—Cogan: On the Passions, pt. i., ch. ii. 


*Yn-frét’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fret, 
yv.] To smooth out, to relax. 


“ Until the Lord unfret his angry brows.” 
Greene ; Looking-Glass for London, p, 129, 


*tin-frétt—éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Sretted.| Not frettted ; not worn or rubbed. 


“ At night again he found the paper unfretted,”— 
Holinshed : Chronicles of Ireland (an. 1532), 


*tin-fri-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
friable.| ~ Not friable; incapable of being 
crumbled or pulverised. 

“The elastic and unfriable nature of cartilage.” 
—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. viii. 

*iin’-friénd, *un-frend, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. friend.] One who is not a friend ; 
an enemy. : 


“Put in yr heids be the King’s Maties unfrends,” 
—Lodge: Iiius. of Brit. Hist,; Hen. VIII, No. 20. 


* iin - friénd’-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
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friend, and suff. -ed] Without a friend or 
friends ; unbefriended. 
“ And can ye thus unfriended leave me, 
Ye Muses !’ Wordsworth : Idiot Boy. 
tin-friénd’-li-néss, s. (Eng. unfriendly; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being un- 
friendly ; want of friendly feeling or kindness. 


“Slight instances of neglect or unfriendliness,”— 
Secker ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. iv. 


ln-friénd’-ly, * un-frende-ly, a. & adv. 
({Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. friendly. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Not kind or benevolent; not friendly ; 

ill-disposed. 

‘Godolphin, who was known not to be unfriendly 
to his old master, uttered afew words which were deci- 
sive.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

2. Not favourable or kindly ; unfavourable. 

“Let it be understood that those laws and liberties 
were not regarded by his master with an unfriendly 
eye.”"—Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. vi. 

8. Foreign, strange. 
“ They left their bones beneath unfriendly skies.” 
Cowper ; Expostulation, 524. 
B. As adv. : In an unfriendly manner ; not 
like a friend. 

“Nothing surely that looks unfriendly upon truth, 
ea blameable, in it.”— Wollaston. Religion of Nature, 

vi, 

*iin-friend’-ship, *un-frend-shyp, s. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. friendship.) Want or 
absence of friendship; unfriendliness, ill- 
feeling. 

“ Even so a Christian, if he assaye to have frendshyp 
agayne with the worlde, doeth utterly receaue un- 


JSrendshyp with God, who hath no concord with the 
world, '—Udal : James, ch. iv. 


*{in-fright’-€d (gh silent), a. 
(1), and Eng. frighted.) 
frightened. 

“ But they unfrighted pass, though many a privie 
Spake to them louder than the oxe in Livie.” 
Ben Jonson - Epigrams, bk. iv. 

* tin-fright’-ful (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn-(1), 
aud Eng. frightful.] Not frightful; not terri- 
fying or repulsive. 

“Not wnfrightful it must have been.”—Carlyle : 
French Rev., pt. i., bk. vii., ch, iv. 


tin-frock’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. frock.] 
To take the frock from; to divest or deprive 
of a frock; hence, to deprive of or reduce 
from the character and privileges of a priest. 
“Another of her bishops she [Queen Elizabeth] 


threatened with an oath to unfrock."—Bp. Hurd? 
Moral & Political Dialogues, 


tin-froz’-en, *iin-froze’, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. frozen.] Not frozen, not congealed. 
“ The unfroze waters marvellously stood.” 
J. Philips : Blenheim. 
*tin-friict’/-Ed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Lat. 
Jructus = fruit.] Having no fruit; unfruitful. 


*un-fructe-full, a. Un- 
fruitful. 


“Ashamed to have a doe with the unfructefull 
works of darknesse.”—Udal: Ephes. v. 


iin-friit’-fil, *un-frute-full, *un- 
frutte-ful, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fruitful.) 
1. Not fruitful ; not producing fruit ; barren ; 
as an wrfruitful vine. 
2. Not producing offspring; not prolifie; 
barren ; as, an wnfruitful woman. 
3. Unproductive, barren, sterile. 
“Lay down some general rules for the knowing of 
fruitful and wnfruitful soils.”— Mortimer ; Husbandry. 
4, Not productive of good. 
‘Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness,"—Zphes. v. 11. 
5. Not bringing about any result; barren 
of results ; vain, fruitless, useless. 
“To laugh or weep at sin might idly show 
e, 


Unheedful passion or unfruitful wo 
? * ts Pope : Sat. 3, 
Un-fruit’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. wiruitful ; -ly.] 
In an unfruitful manner; fruitlessly, use- 
lessly, unproductively ; to no purpose. 


“Thad ratherdo anything than wear out time so 
unfruitfully.—Ben Jonson : Silent Woman, v. 1. 


tn-friit’-fil-néss, s. (Eng. wnfruitful; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unfruit- 
ful; barrenness, unproductiveness, infecun- 
dity, sterility. 
“The natural branches were not spared, because of 


their unfruitfuiness.”"—Gilpin : Illustrations by St. 
Paul, vol, iv. 


*tin-friit’-oltis, *un- use, a. [Pref. 
un- (1); Eng. fruit; and suff. -ous.] Unfruitful. 


“Nyle ye comyne to unfruytouse workis of dark. 
nessis.”"— Wycliffe; Ephes. v. 11, 


(Pref. wn- 
Not frightened ; un- 


[UNFRUCTED.] 


boy; pdéut, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -sion=zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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unfrustrable—unghostly 


*iin-fris’-tra-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. frustrable.] Not frustrable; incapable 
of being frustrated. 


* Anirresistible, or, what the schoolmen have called, 
an unfrustrable power.”— Bp, Law; Charge to the 
Clergy, 1882. 


*tin-fi’-Elled, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. fuel, 
and suff. -ed.}] Not supplied or fed with fuel. 


“ Blazing unfuelled from the floor of rock 
Ten magic flames arose.” 


Southey > Thalaba, ii. 
tin-fiil-filled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
fulfilled.) Not fulfilled ; not accomplished. 

“To the entent that he would leaue no one poynt 
of humilitie or of righteousness unfulfilled.”"—Udal ¢ 
Luke iii, 

*Yin-full’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. full.) 
Not full or complete ; imperfect. 


“Th’ unfull harmony 
Of uneven hammers beating diversely.” 
Sylvester; Handie-crajts, 1,818, 


*tin-fumed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Jumed.) 
1. Not fumigated. 


2. Not extracted or drawn forth by fumiga- 
tion; undistilled. 
“Then strews the ground 
With rose and odour from the shrub unfum'd.” 
Milton: P. L., v. 349, 
tin-find’-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
jfunded.] Not funded ; having no permanent 
funds for the payment of its interest. 


“The unfunded debt [of a country] is often called 
the floating debt, aud constitutes in fact the real debt 
of the nation. It arises from arrears in the Govern- 
ment accounts, from exchequer bills, and ine Ae 
bills, upon which money has been raised, and whic! 
are supposed to be paid out of the supplies of the year 
following their issue, It is thus distinguished from 
the funded debt, which is in reality no debt at all, 
since it is already paid by means of an engagement to 
grant the holders of it an annuity, either in per- 
pouty, or for a term of years.’—Aithell ; Cownting- 

ouse Dictionary. 


tin-furl, v.t. & 2 
Jurl, v.) 
A, Transitive: 
j. To loose from a furled state ; to open or 
spread out to the wind. (Said especially of 
the sails of a ship, a flag, or the like.) 
‘The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s 
maasy fold.” Macaulay: Armada. 
+2. To expose to view ; to disclose, to display. 


“The red right arm of Jove 
With all his terrors there unfurld.” 
Byron: Translation from Horace. 


B. Intrans. : To be spread out or expanded 5 
to open to the wind. 


“ As marks his eye the seaboy on the mast 
The anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast.” 


Byron: Corsair, i. 16. 
tin-fur’-nish, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
furnish, vy.) To strip of furniture; to strip 
generally ; to divest, to deprive. 
“« Bring me to consider that, which may 
Unfurnish ine of reason.” 
Shakesp. > Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
tin-fur’-nished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
furnished.) 
1. Not furnished; not provided with fur- 
niture. 


was in the corner of a vast unfurnished house.” — 
ls 


2. Unsupplied with what is necessary; un- 
provided, unequipped. 


“Thou shalt not go 
Unfurnish'd and unfriended too,” 
Beaum, & Flet. ; Spanish Curate, iv. 1, 


3. Unstocked, empty. 
“Her treasury was empty: her arsenals were wre- 
Surnished.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 
tin-fir’-rowed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Jurrowed.) ; 
1. Not furrowed; not cut or formed into 
furrows, drills, or ridges. 


“The unseeded and wnfurrowed soil.” 
Cowper : Homer; Odyssey ix. 


2. Smooth, unruffled. 


“ The sliding creep of the unfurrowed tide upon the 
beach.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 30, 1886, 


tin-fiised’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. fused.] 
Not fused, not melted, 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 


*iin-fus’-I-ble, «. 
fusible.) Not fusible. 


*tin-gain’, *un-gayne, * un-gein, a. 
{A.5. wn-=not, and Icel. gegn = ready, ser- 
viceable, convenient; dgegn = ungainly, un- 
gentle.) Ungainly, awkward, clumsy. 


“His person was as heavy and ungain, as his wit 
was alert and sprightly."—Grainger: Of Sir F. Pem- 
berton; Biographical History, 


*tin-gain’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gainable.} Notgainable ; not capable of being 
gained or won, 


“The better protected your peace will be from the 
ungainable enemies of each extreme.”—Dr, Pierce ¢ 
Sermon on the 29th of May, p. 35. (1661.) 


iin-gained’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gained.) Not yet gained, or won. 
“Men prize the thing wngain'd more than it is.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. 2. 
*in-gain’-ful, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
gainful.) Not gainful; not producing gain ; 
unprofitable. 


“ Thou dost spend 
In an ungainful art thy dearest days.” 


Daniel: Musophilus, 
*tn-gain’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. ungainful; 
-ly.J 


Not gainfully ; unprofitably. 
iin-gain’-li-néss, s. [Eng. ungainly (2); 
-ness.) The quality or state of being ungainly ; 
awkwardness, clumsiness, 


*tin-gain’-ly (1), a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
gain, and suff. -ly.] Unprofitable. 


See their knowledge to ungainly ends, as 
either ambition, superstition, or for satisfying their 
curiosity.’—Hammond ; Works, iv. 650. 


iin-gain’-l¥ (2), a. & adv. [Eng. wngain; -ly.] 
A, As adj.: Not gainly ; clumsy, awkward, 
uncouth, 


“He was rude and ungainly in his movements, un- 
like all respectable citizens in his habits,.”—Lewes-: 
Hist. Philos., i. 128, 


*B. As adv.: Awkwardly, clumsily, un- 
couthly. 
“ Why dost thou stare and look so ungainly #” 
Vaunburgh: Confederacy, i. L 
* Un-gain-said’ (aias €), a. ([Pref. wn- (1), 
and Ing. gainsaid.] Not gainsaid, contra- 
dicted, or denied. 


“The pope may as well boast his ungainsaid autho-~ 
rity."—Jiilton: Anim, on Remons, Defence, § L 


tn-gal-lant’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gallant.) Not gallant ; not courteous to ladies. 


*tin-galled’, a. (Pref. wn-(1),and Eng. galled.] 
Unhurt, unwounded. 
“ Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart wngalted play.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Hamlet, til. 2. 
* tin-gar’-mént-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. garmented.] Unclothed, naked. 
“ Round her limbs ungarmented.” 
Southey : Joan of Are, iv. 
*tin-gar-nished, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. garnished.] Not garnished, not furnished, 
not adorned. 


“A plain, ungarnish'd present as a thank-offering 
to thee.”—Milton ; Anim. on Remons, Defence, § 4. 


tin-gar’-ri-séned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. garrisoned.} Not garrisoned ; without a 
garrison or garrisons, 


“It was impossible to leave’ these places ungar- 
risoned,.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


tin-gar’-téred, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gartered.] Not gartered; not invested or 
secured with a garter. 


“When you chid at Sir Proteus for going wun- 
gartered.”—Shakesp. + Two Gentlemen, ii. 1. 


tin-gath’-éred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gathered.) Not gathered, not collected, not 
picked. 
‘* Beside the wngathered rice he lay.” 
Longfellow: Slave’s Dream, 
*jin-gauged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gauged.) Not gauged; not measured or cal- 
culated. (Young: Night Thoughts, viii. 671.) 


* {in-geéar’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. gear.] 
To strip of gear ; to throw out of gear. 


*tin-géld’, s. [A.S. wn-=not, and gedd= 
payment. ] 

Feudal Law: A person so far out of the 
protection of the law that, if he were mur- 
dered, no geld or fine should be paid or com- 
position made by his murderer. (Cowell.) 


* Gn-gén’-ér-alled, a. [Pref. un- (2); Eng. 
general, a., and suff. -ed.] Made not general ; 
localized, (Special coinage.) 


“These persons may be ungeneral'd, and impaled 
2 phets particular counties."—/uller: Worthies ; 
eneral, 


* tin-gén’-ér-at-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. generated.) Not generated ; not brought 
into being. 

“ Millions of souls must have been wngenerated, 


par baw had no being.”—Raleigh: Hist. World, bk.i., 
ch, iv. 


tn-gén’-ér-oiis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
generous.) Not generous ; not liberal or noble 
in mind or sentiment; illiberal, ignoble, uy- 
kind. 
“ Honour and shame th’ wngen'rous thought recall,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxii, 189. 
iin-sén’-ér-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. ungenerous ; 
-ly.} In an ungenerous manner; illiberally 
unkindly. 


tin-gén’-i-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
genial.) Not genial; not favourable to growt 
or nature. 
“ Ungeniat blasts attending, curl the stream.” 
Cowper : Table Tulk, 218, 
* iin-gén/-i-tured, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
genitur(e); -ed.] Wanting the power of pro- 
pagation ; wanting genitals ; impotent. 
“This ungenitured agent.” 
Shakesp, ; Measure for Measure, til. 2, 
tin-gén-teél’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
genteel.) Not genteel; not polite; rude. 
(Said of persons or things.) 


“Who could bear to live with the epithet of wngen- 
teel?”—Knox: Essays No. 76. 


tin-gén-teél’-ly, adv. [Eng. wngenteel ; -ly.] 
Not genteelly ; impolitely, uncivilly, rudely. 


tin-gén’-tle, * un-gen-till, a. [Pref. ur-, 
(1), and Eng. gentle, a.) 
* 1. Not of noble birth or descent ; ignoble. 


“For some man hath great richesse, but he is 
ae of his ungentill linage.”"—Chaucer: Boecius, 
al, > 


2. Not gentle ; harsh, rude, unkind, rough, 


“Tt was indeed ill suited, in more ways than one, to 
his ungentle nature."—Aacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 


* tin-gén’-tle-man, v.i. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. gentleman.] To deprive of the charac- 
teristics of a gentleman: to render rude and 
clownish, 


“Home-breeding will ungentleman him.”"—Gentle- 
man Instructed, p. 545, 


tin-gén’-tle-man-like, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. gentlemanlike.] Not gentlemanlike 3 
not becoming a gentleman ; ungentlemanly. 


“Coarse and ungentlemanlike terms."—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch, xxiii. 


tin- gén’-tle-man-li-nésg, s. [Eng. wn- 
gentlemanly ; -ness.] Tne quality or state of 
being ungentlemanly ; the absence of gentle- 
manliness. 


tin-gén’-tle-man-ly, a. & adv. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. gentlemanly.) 
A. As adj.: Not gentlemanly ; not becom- 
ing a gentleman ; low, vulgar, coarse. 
‘The demeanour of those under Waller was much 
move ungentlemanly and barbarous,”—Clarendon. 
*B, Asadv.: In an ungentlemanly manner; 
not as a gentleman, 


“To defraud and cousen them ungentlemanty ot 
their parents love, which is the greatest and fairest 
—s of their inheritance."—P. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 


tin-gén’-tle-néss, * un-gen-til-nesse, s. 
[Eng. wngentle ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being ungentle; 
rudeness ; coarseness of behaviour, 
2. Harshness, rudeness, unkindness. 


“ Youth, you have done me much ungentleness, 
To show the letter that I writ you.’ 
Shakesp.; As You Like It, v. % 


tin-gén’-tly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
gently.) Not gently; rudely, harshly, un- 
kindly. 
“But even as they ungently and without desert 
charged her, so she [Mary] omitted so fully to answer 


it as the cause required.”—Strype : Eccles. Mem. ; Hdw, 
VI. (an, 1549). 


*jin-£6-0-mét’-ric-al, a. [Pref, wn- (1), 
and Eng. geometrical.) Not geometrical ; not 
in accordance with the rules of geometry. 


“All the attempts before Sir Isaac Newton te 
explain the regular appearances of nature were wn 
geometrical.”—Cheyne, 


*tin-gét’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. get.] 
To cause to be unbegotten. 


“T'll disown you, I'll disinherit you, I'll unget you.” 
—Sheridan: The Rivals. 


* tin-ghost’-ly (i silent), a. 
and Eng. ghostly.) 
1. Not Spiritual. 
“Compare, I saye, these ioyful cryinges with the 
unghostly acclamacions.”"—OUdal: Marke 
2. Not resembling or befitting a ghost; sub- 
stantial. 


“Revealed . . . a most ‘wnghostly-looking padt of 
boots. "—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 26, 1888. 


[Pref. un- (1), 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », a =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Ny 
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fingh’-war-ite (w as v), s. [After Unghwar, 
or Unghvar, Hungary, where found ; sutf. -ite 
(Min..] 


Min. : The same as CHLOROPAL (q.V.). 


iin-gift'-d,a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. gifted.) 
1. Not gifted ; not endowed with peculiar 
faculties or qualities. 
*2. Without receiving a gift. 
“Lest thou depart the coast 
Ungifted.” Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 
*#tin-gild’-éd, *iin-gilt’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. gilded, gilt.) Not gilded; not over- 
laid with gold. 


“Yon, who each day can theatres behold, 
Like Nero's palace, shining all with gold, 
Our mean wngilded stage will scorn.” 
Dryden: Prol. at Opening of King’s House. (1674.) 


*tin-gilt’, *un-gilte, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. gilt.] To deprive of gilding, 
“ Bycause that there was none yll that did wngilte it.” 
—Golden Boke, (Prol.) 


” 


-ginned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ginned.) Not treated inagin, [Grn (J), v.] 


tin-gird’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. gird.] 
To loose or free from a girdle or band; to 
unbind; to divest of a girdle or what is 
girt on. 
“The man wngirded his camels, and gave them 
straw and provender.”—Genesis xxiv. 82. 


*iin-girt’, *un-gert, *un-gurt, *un- 
gyr e,a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. girt.] Not 
und with a girdle; loose, ungirded. 
“Thy fall before the race was won, 
Thy sword ungirt ere set of sun.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 22. 
*iin-give’, v.t. & i. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
give.) 
A, Trans.: To relax. 


“He could not be thawed to ungive anything of the 
rigidmesse of his discipline."—Fuller: Hist. Camb. 
Univ., vii. 2. 


B. Intrans. : To give way ; to relax. 


“That religion which is rather suddenly parched 
«+. doth commonly ungive afterwards,”—Fuller¢ 
eh Hist., IL. ii. 40. 
*tin- 


giv’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
giving.) Not giving; not bringing gifts. 
Ms sehhow at shrines th’ ungiving suppliant stands 5 


is ‘tis to make a vow with empty hands. 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


fmg’-ka pii-ti, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Hylobates agilis, the Agile Gibbon, a 
native of south-eastern Asia. The head, 
shoulders, inside of the arms, forearms, legs, 
thighs, breast, and belly of a deep coffee 
xolour; the face bluish-black, the hind part 
of the head and back blond, the cheeks with 
-arge white whiskers, 


*tn-glad’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. glad.] 
Not gladdened ; sorrowful, sad. 
*‘ Tf thou my sonne haste ioye had, 
Whan thou an other sawe wnglad 
Shriue the therof.” Gower: 0, A., i. 
*tin-plaze’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. glaze.] 
To deprive of glazing or of glass. 


tin-glazed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. glazed.] 

1. Deprived of glass; not furnished with 
glass: as, an wnglazed window. 
2. Not having glass windows. 


**Oh, now alow ruined white shed I discern, 
Untiled and unglazed.” Prior : Down-Hail. 


8. Not covered with glaze or vitreous 
matter: as, an wnglazed vessel. 


*tin-glodmed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
gloom ; -ed.) Not darkened, overshadowed, 
or made gloomy. 

“ With look ungloomed by guile.” 
Green: The Spleen. 

*n-glor’-i-fied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Bg enonifai| Not glorified ; not honoured 
with praise or adoration, 

“Vet un, lorifed, [ comprehend 
All, in these mirrors, of thy ways and end.” 
Donne: Obseq. on Lord Harrington, 

*tin-glor’-1 ty, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
glorify.) To deprive of glory. (Watts: Rem- 
nants of Time, § 31.) 


*jin-glor-i-ois, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
glorious.j Not glorious ; inglorious, 
“Be bringeth the prestis of hem unglorious.”— 
Wycliffe: Job xii. 19. 


@n-glove’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. glove.] 
To take off the glove or pate from. BF 


“ Unglove your hand.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Lover's Progress, ti. 1. 


tn-gloved’, a. [In sense 1 from pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng, gloved; in sense 2 from wnglove, v.]} 
1. Not gloved ; having no gloves on. 


“ He stood up, holding forth his hand ungloved.”— 
Bacon: New Atlantis, 


2. Having the gloves removed. 


tin-gliie’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. glue, v.] 

1. Lit. : To separate or loose, as anything 

that has been joined with glue or other tena- 
cious substance. 


“Small rains relax and wnglwe the earth, to give 
vent to inflamed atoms."—Harvey : On the Plague, 


*2. Fig.: To separate from any strong or 
tenacious attachment. 


“My son,... wiglue thyself from the world.”— 
Bp. Hall: Christ Mystical, § 24. 


tin-glit-téd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
glutted.] Not glutted; not satiated or satu- 
rated ; not cloyed. 
“ Seyd’s ungiutted eye 
Would doom him ever dying—ne'er to die!” 
Byron: Corsair, ii. 8& 
*{in-god’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. god.] 
1. To deprive of a god ; to cause to recognize 
no god; to make atheistical or godless. 


“Thus men ungodded may to places rise.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, iii. 748. 


2. To divest of the character of a god or 
divinity ; to deprive of the divine attributes 
or qualities, real or supposed ; to undeify. 


“ Oh, were we waken'd to this tyranny 
T ungod this child again, it could not be 
I should love her.” Donne : Love's Deity. 


*un-gode-ly, a. [UNcopLy.] 


tn-god’-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. god, and 
suff, -like.] Not like God, spec. in character, 


“ The other wngodlike giants of our poetry.”—Vort- 
nightly Review, xxviii, 431, 


tn-god-li-ly, adv. [Eng. ungodly; -ly.] In 
an ungodly manner; impiously, wickedly. 


“Tis but an ill essay of that Jee fear, to use that 
very gospel so irreverently and ungodlily.”—Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 


tin-god’-li-néss, * un-god-ly-nes, a. 
[Eng. ungodly; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being ungodly ; impiety, wickedness, 


“How grossly do many of us contradict the plain 
ra of the gospel by our ungodliness and worldly 
fuats !"—Tillotson. 


tn-god’-ly, *un-god-lye, a. 
(1), and Eng. godly. } 
1, Not godly ; impious, wicked, unholy, 
sinful. (Said of persons or things.) 
“ Ungodly deeds.” Milton: Samson Agonistes, 898, 
2. Polluted by wickedness, 


“ Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear outin peace.” Shakesp.: King John, iii. 1. 


*tin-good’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. good.] 
Not good ; wicked, ungodly. 
“The vice of them that ben wngood 
Is no repreefe vuto the good.’ 
Gower: 0. A. (Prol.) 
*jin-good’-ly, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
goodly.) Wicked, ungodly. 
“ Whiche thyng my sonue I the forbede, 
For it is an vngoodly dede.” Gower: 0. A., Vv. 


iin-goéred’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. gored.] 
1. Unwounded, unhurt. 


“T have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungored.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2. 


2. Unstained with gore ; unblooded. 
“ Helms of gold 
Ungored with blood.” 
Sylvester - The Vacation, p. 288, 
étin-gorged’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gorged.} Not gorged, not filled, not sated. 
“ The hell-hounds, as wngorg'’d with flesh and blood 
Pursue their prey, and seek their wonted fi % 
Dryden; Theodore & Honoria, 213. 
* in-gor’-S6-olls, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gorgeous.) Not gorgeous, not showy. 


“It sweeps along there in most ungorgeous pall.”— 
Carlyle: French Revol., pt. ii., bk. iv., ch. viii. 


*jin-gos'-pel-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
gospel, and suff. -like.] Not like the gospel ; 
not sanctioned by or according to the spirit 
of the gospel. 


“Carnal tyranny of an undue, unlawful, and wn- 
gospellike jurisdiction."—Milton: Reason of Church 
Government, bk. ii. 


*Yin-got’, * iin-got’-ten, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. got, gotten.] 
1, Not got or gotten; not gained or acquired, 
“‘ Nurse thyself in thine unrest, 


Judging ungotten things the best. 
fas Daniel ; Cleopatra, (Chorus,) 


(Pref. wn- 


2, Not begotten. 
“ Who is as free from touch or soil with har, 
As she from one ungot.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, v. 1. 
iin-gév-érn-a-ble, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. governable.] 
1. Not gevernable; incapable of being go- 
verned, rule, or managed ; refractory, unruly. 


“The men of aay reputed the fiercest and most 
ungovernable part of the aboriginal population.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. Licentious, wild, unbridled. 


“‘He desired riches with an ungovernable and in- 
satiable desire."—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. vi. 


*iin-gov-érn-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
governable; -ness.} The quality or state of 
being ungovernable. 


tn-gov’-érn-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wngovern- 
ab(le) ; -ly.| In an ungovernable manner ; so 
as not to be capable of being governed or 
restrained. 


“He had recently been turned out of office in a way 
which made him wungovernably ferocious,.”—AMac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


iin-gov’-érned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
governed.] 

1, Not governed; having no government ; 
anarchical. 


“The state is green and yet ungoverned.” 
Shakesp.: Richard 1/T., ii, 2. 


2. Not under control or restraint; un- 
managed. 
“ And short, or wide, the ungovern'd courser drive.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 292. 
3. Not subject to laws or principles ; un- 
restrained, unbridled, licentious, wild. 
“To serve uwngovern'd appetite.” 
Milton: P. L,, xi, 517. 
*tn-goéwn’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
gown.] To take the gown off; to strip of a 
gown; to unfrock, 


tin-graged’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
graced.) Not graced; not favoured; not 
adorned. 
“Co d by these, affronts the skies.” 
eenienaieaes sea ne 
tin-grage'-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
graceful.) Not graceful; wanting in grace or 
elegance ; clumsy, inelegant, awkward. 


“Aped, with ignorant and wngraceful affectation, 
the patriots of Athens and Rome.”—Aacaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. x. 


tin-grace'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. ungraceful ; 
-ly.| In an ungraceful manner; inelegantly, 
awkwardly, 


“Sits ungracefully on the narrowed-soul tran. 
scriber.”—Steele: Spectator, No. 432. 


tin-grage’-ful-néss, s, (Eng. ungraceful ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being ungrace- 
ful; inelegance, awkwardness. 


“The ungracefulness of coustraint and affectation,” 
—Locke; Of Education, § 66. 


tn-gra’-cious, * un-gra-ciouse, * un- 
gra-tious, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. gra- 
cious. ] 
1, Wanting in grace; rude, unmannerly, 
brutal, coarse. 


‘The gracious words were accompanied ungra- 
cious acts.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., on vi. by 
*2. Offensive, disagreeable. 
“Shew me no parts which are wngracious to the 
sight, as all pre-shortenings usually are.”—Dryden, 
* 3. Impious, wicked, ungodly. 
“But, good my brother, 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do,” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i, & 
* 4, Unacceptable ; not well received; not 
in favour. 
“ Anything of J ees towards the Irish rebels, was as 
xfo: 


ungracious at rd as at London.”"—Clarendon: 
inl War. 


tin. gre kereeay adv. [Eng. ungracious ; 
-ly. « 
1, In an ungracious manner ; without kind- 
ness or affability. 


“He accepted graciously what he could not but con- 
sider as ungraciously given.”—Macaulay : Hist. ng., 
- XV. 
2. With disfavour. 
“Both Dundee and Balcarras swelled the crowd 
which thronged to greet the deliverer, and were not. 


ungraciously received."— Macaulay; Hist, Eng, 
ch, xiii, 7 


*iin-gra/-cious-néss, s. [Eng. ungracious ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being ungra- 
cious, 


“A sinfui hatred is a state of ungraciousness with 
God.”—Bp, Taylor: On Repentance, ch. v., § 8. 


bOy; port, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
n, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &.= bel, del, 
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ungrammatical—unguilty 


tn-gram-mat’-ic-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. grammatical.) Not grammatical; not 
according to the rules of grammar, 


“Some [phrases] are ungrammaticul, others coarse.” 
—Dryden: Troilus & Oressida. (Pref. 


tin- gram -mat’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. wn- 
grammatical; -ly.) In an ungrammatical 
manner ; contrary to the rules of grammar. 


“Expressed themselves ungrammatically and yul- 
garly on the commonest subjects.”—Knox: Winter 
Evenings, even, 66. 


*tn-grant-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
granted.) Not granted, given, or conceded. 
“ This wngranted, all rewards are vain.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid ix. 877. 
*iin’-grate, a. & s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Lat. 
gratus = pleasing. ] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Not agreeable; not pleasing; displeasing. 
2. Ungrateful. 
B. As subst.: An ungrateful person; an 
ingrate. 


tin-grate’-fiil, * in-grate’-full, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. grateful.) 

1. Not grateful; not feeling thankful or 
showing gratitude for kind offices done; not 
making returns, or making ill-returns for 
kindness. 


“ Ungrateful to God's clemency.” 
Scott : Rokeby, iv. 20. 


*2. Unpleasing, disagreeable, unacceptable. 
“No ungrateful food.” Milton: P, L., V. 407. 
*3. Making no return for culture; sterile, 
unfruitful. 
“ Fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, ii. 181, 
4, Giving noreturn or recompense ; offering 
no inducement. 
“To abate his zeal 
For his ungrateful cause.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 
tin-grate’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. ungrateful; 
-ly.} In an ungrateful manner; without 
gratitude. 


“Our deliverer had doen ungratefully requited.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


a ee ful-néss, s. (Eng. ungrateful ; 
Ness. 
1. The quality or state of being ungrateful ; 
ingratitude. 
“Without the detestable stain of ungratefulness.”"— 
Sidney. 


* 2. Disagreeableness, ungraciousness. 


“ Considering the ungratefulness of the message.”— 
Glanvill: Sermons, No. 9. 


iin-grat’-i-fied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
gratified.) Not gratified ; not satisfied. 
“J should turn thee away ungratified 
For all thy former kindness,” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Honest Man's Fortune, 
*tin-grave’ (1), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
grave (2), v.] Not cut, carved, or graven. 
“ Neither grave ne ungrave of gold, ne of sulver.” 
Piers Plowman, p. 70. 
*iin-grave’ (2), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
grave, a.} Not grave or serious. 
“With ungrave gate to runne doe Him compell.” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p. 7. 
*jin-grave’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
grave (2), 8.) To take out of the grave; to ex- 
hume ; to disinter. 


“Sent his officers... to ungrave him accordingly.’ 
—Fuller : Church Hist., LV. ii. 53. 


*iin-graved’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
grave (2), v.] Not buried ; unburied. 
“ Ungruved amid the sands.” 
Surrey ; Virgil; dineid iv. 
*iin-grave’-ly, adv. [Eng. ungrave (2), a.; 
-ly.) Without dignity or seriousness; in- 
decently. 
“ His present portance, 
Which most gibingly, wngravely, he did fashion 
After the inveterate hate he bears to you.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ii. 3. 
*tin-gre’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
greable.}) Not agreeable ; disagreeable, 


*iin-greén’, *un-grene, s. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. green.) Not green; withered. (Said 
of leaves.) 

“With sere branches, blossoms ungrene.” 

Romaunt of the Rose, 4,752. 
tn-ground’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
grownd, a.} Not ground, bruised, or crushed, 

(Lit. & fig.) 
“Shall the grists of my hopes be unground 3” 

Beaum, & Flet. : Maid in the Mill, v. 2. 

tin-grétnd-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


grounded.) Not grounded ; having no ground 
or foundation ; unfounded, baseless, 


as ips of wngrounded suspicions,”"—Milton : 
Doct. & Disc. of Divorce. 


*tn-gréand’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. wn- 
grounded ; -ly.) In an ungrounded manner ; 
without ground, foundation, or reason. 

“That putteth in here ungroundedly.”—Bale: 
Apologie, fol. 85. 


* in-grdéund -éd-néss, * un-ground-ed- 
nesse, a. [Eng. ungrounded ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ungrounded ; want 
of ground, foundation, or reason; baseless- 
ness. 


“The injustice and ungroundedmesse of that bold 
eppenl 2m Hall: Defence of Humble Remonstrants. 
edic. 


tun-grown’, a. (Pref. wn-(1),and Eng. grown.] 
Not grown ; immature ; not arrived at mature 
growth. 
“No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 526, 
iin-gridged’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
grudged.| ~Not grudged; not grieved or 
fretted at. 
“ For, when that cross wngrudged unto you sticks, 
Then are you to yourself a crucifix.” 
Donne : The Cross. 
tin-gridg-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
grudging.) Not grudging; giving freely ; 
liberal, generous. 


‘These handsome and ungrudging tributes,’—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 30, 1875, 


un-gridg-ing-ly, adv, (Eng. ungrudging; 
-ly.| In an ungrudging manner ; cheerfully ; 
with liberality of feeling; heartily, freely; 
without grudging. 
“ Receive from him the doom ungrudingly, 
Because he is the mouth of Destiny.” 
Donne; Elegy 12. 
iin-gual’ (gu as gw), a. [Lat. unguis=a 
nail, a hoof.] Pertaining or relating to a nail 
or hoof; unguicular. 


ungual-bone, s. [LAcHRYMAL-BONE.] 


ungual-phalanges, s. pl. 

Anat. : The terminal bones in the digits of 
the hand and foot, They are smaller than the 
other phalanges, and of a sub-triangular form. 
Those of the hand have a roughened surface 
at the extremity, which supports the sensi- 
tive pulp of the fingers ; those of the foot are 
smaller than those of the hand, with a broader 
base and expanded extremity to support the 
nails. They are also called Terminal Phalanges. 


*tin-guard’ (ua as a), v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. guard, v.] To deprive of a guard 5 
to render or leave unguarded or defenceless, 


“The discarder unguards one of the queens at 
random.”—Field, Noy. 12, 1887. 


tin-guard’-éd (ua as a), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. guarded.} 
1. Not guarded; not watched ; having no 
guard or defence, 
“ The shaft is sped—the arrow ‘s in his breast! 
That fatal gesture left the unguarded side.” 
Byron: Lara, ii, 15. 
2. Careless, negligent, incautious; not at- 
tentive to danger ; not circumspect. 
“ Alarm the most unguarded mind.” 
Cowper; Progress of Error, 58. 
3. Negligently or rashly said or done ; said 
or done without due caution or consideration. 


“ Are we not encompassed by multitudes, who watch 
every careless word, every unguarded action of our 
lives ?"—ogers. 


4, Not watched or looked after. 


“Took a fatal advantage of some unguarded hour.” 
—HMacaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xv. 


tn-guard’-éd-ly (ua as a), adv. [Eng. un- 
guarded; -ly.) In an unguarded manner; 
without caution or watchful attention to 
danger. 


“Tf you find that you have a hastiness in your 
temper, which wnguardedly breaks out into indiscreet 
sallies, watch.”—Ohesteryjield, 


tin-guard’-€d-néss (ua as a), s. [Eng. 
unguarded; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unguarded. 


lin’-guént (gu as gw), s. (Lat. wnguentwm, 
from unguens, pr. par. of ungo= to anoint.) 
[Uncti0n.} 
1, Ord. Lang. : Any soft composition used 
as an ointment, or for the lubrication of 
machinery; ointment. 


“ He bathes: the damsels, with officious toil, 
Shed sweets, shed wnguwents, in a shower of oil.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey viii. 492, 


2. Pharm. : Many unguents (unguenta) are 
used in pharmacy. Garrod enumerates thirty- 
eight as employed in the medical pharma- 
copeia, The list commences with Unguentum 
Aconitié, and contains among others U. 
creasoti, U. hydrargyri, U. iodi, U. sulphuris, 
&c. They are used for their emollient proe- 
perties to soften tense or hard parts, and 
shield those in which the skin is broken from 
the external air. 


*iin-guént’-ous, * in-guént’-ar-Y, a. 
(gu as gw), a. [Eng. wnguent ; -ows, -ary. 
Like unguent; partaking of the nature of 
unguent, 


un-guén’-tum (pl. im-guén’-ta, u as w), 
s, [Lat.] Unguent, ointment. 


*fin-guér’-doned, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. guerdoned.] Not guerdoned ; not having 
received a guerdon. (Scott: Rokeby, vi. 12.) 


tn-guéssed’, a. ([Pref. wn-.(1), and Eng. 
guessed.| Not guessed; not conjectured or 
suspected. 
“But cause of terror, all unguessed, 
Was fluttering in her gentile breast.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v.17, 
*tin-guést’-like, adv. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
guest, and suff. -like.] In a manner unbecom- 
ing a guest. 
‘‘|Herod| cast his unlawf 
agen ocoitee there." Mitton a Teaches ae pp: 


tin’-guic-al (gu as gw), a. [Lat. unguis= 
a claw, a hoof.) Pertaining to or resembling 
a claw or hoof; ungual. 


tn-guic’-u-lar (gu as gw), a. [Lat. un- 
guiculus = a little finger-nail; wnguis =a nail, 
a claw.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to a claw 
or nail. 
2. Bot.: Of the length of a human nail; 
half an inch. 


*iin-guic-u-la’-ta (gu as gw), s.pl. [Neut. 
pl. of Mod. Lat. unguiculatus, trom Lat. wn- 
guiculus = a little finger-nail; dimin. from un- 
guis (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Clawed Mammals ; one of the groups 
into which Linneus divided the Mammalia. 
It included the orders Bruta, Glires, Primates, 
and Fere. 


tin-guic’-u-late, 
(gu as gw), a. & 8. 

A. As adjective: 

L. Ord. Lang. : Having claws, clawed. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot. (Of a petal): Having a claw. [Un- 
GUIS.) 

2. Zool. : Claw-shaped; a term applied te 
the operculum of certain Gasteropods, when 
the nucleus is in front, as in Turbinella and 
Fusus. 

* B. As subst. : A quadruped of the division 
Unguiculata (q.v.). 


*iin-guid’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
guidable.] Incapable of being guided. 


*tin-guid’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnguidab(le) ; 
-ly.) In an unguidable manner, 


tin-guid’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
guided.) 
1. Not guided; not led or conducted. 
“ Unguided hence my trembling steps I bend.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xx. 
2. Not ruled or regulated. 
** The blood weeps from my heart, when I do shape 
In forms imaginary, th’ unguided days.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. & 
*tin-guid’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. wnguided ; -ly.] 
In an unguided manner ; without a guide or 
guidance. 


in-guif’-ér-oiis (u as w), a. [Lat. wnguts 
=a nail, a claw, and fero = to bear.] Pro- 
ducing, having, or supporting nails or claws. 


tin’- gui-form (u as w), a. (Lat. unguis 
(q.v.), and forma = form.] Claw-shaped. 


*jin-guilt-i-ly, adv. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. guiltily.) Not in a guilty manner; in- 
nocently. 


*in-guilt'-y, *un-gilt-ie, a. [Pref. um 
(1), and Eng. guilty.) Not guilty; innocent 
“Stay here thy foot, thy yet unguilty foot, 
That canst not stay when thou art further in.” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, 1. 


iin-guic’-u-lat-éd 


(Unauicu.ata.] 


te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
ot, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rule, full; try, Syrian. 2%, co=é; ey =a; qu= kw. 


unguiltness—unhandsomely 
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*fin-guilt’-néss, s. [Eng. unguilt(y): -ness.] 
Freedom froin guilt ; innocence. 
“Onelie in the triall of guiltie and ungutltnesse.”— 
Holinshed ; Descrip, England, bk. il. 
tin’-guin-oltis (u as w), a. (Lat. unguin- 
osus, from unguen, genit. unguinis=a fat- 
tening, fat; from wngo=to anoint.) Oily, 
unctuous ; consisting of or resembling fat or 


oil. 
“ Because they are so fatty and unguinous.”—P. Hol- 
land; Plutarch, p. 554. 


fin’-guis (gu as gw), s. [Lat. =the nail of a 
human finger or toe, the claw, talon, er hoof 
of an animal.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A nail, claw, or hoof of an 
animal. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Bot.: A claw; the narrow part at the 
base of a petal which takes the place of the 
“gaia of a leaf, of which it is the modifica- 

on. 

2. Measures: A nail; half an inch; the 
length of the nail of the little finger. 


tin’-gu-la (pl. iim-gu-le), s. (Lat. =a 
small nail or claw; dimin. from wngwis=a 
nail, claw, or hoof.] 


I, Ord. Lang.: A hoof, as of a horse, 
TI. Technically : 
1. Bot. : The same as UNGuiIs (q.V.). 


2. Geom.: A segmentofa solid. An ungula 
of a cone or cylin- 
der is a portion of 
the cone orcylinder, 
included between a 
part of the base and 
a plane intersecting 
the base obliquely. 
A spherical ungula 
is a part of the 
sphere bounded by 
two semi- circles, & 
meeting in a com- & 
mon diameter, and * 
by a lune of the 
surface of the sphere. 

8. Surg.: An instrument for extracting a 
dead foetus from the womb. 


*4, Zool.: Pander’s name for the genus 
Obolus (q.v.). [UNGULITE.] 


tin-gu-la’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. un- 
gulatus = having claws or hoofs, from uwnguis 
(q.v.).] 
1, Zoology: 


(1) A provisional group of Mammals, the 
living members of which correspond to the 
Pecora and Bellue of Linnus, and the Ru- 
minantia and Pachydermata of Cuvier. The 
dentition is heterodont and diphyodont, the 
milk-teeth not being completely changed till 
the anitnal attains its full development; the 
molars have broad crowns with tuberculated 
or ridged surfaces ; clavicles absent ; toes with 
broad, blunt nails, or, in most cases, with 
hoofs, more or less enclosing the ungual 
phalanges ; scaphoid and lunar bones of car- 


UNGULA. 


FEET OF UNGULATA. 


a. Horse. 8. Rhinoceros. c. Tapir. 7. Radius; wu. 
Ulna; c. Carpus; m2, m3, m4, m5, Metacarpals; 
1. 111. rv. v. Digits; 1, 2, 3. Phalanges. 


us distinct. The group is usually divided 

into two minor groups: Ungulata Vera, often 
ealled simply Ungulata [(2)], and Subungulata 
‘q-V.). All the species are eminently adapted 
for a terrestrial life, and, generally speaking, 
for a vegetable diet. Some are, to a greater 
or less extent, omnivorous, as Sus; but no 
genus is distinctly predaceous. 


(2) True Ungulates ; a group of Mammals 


. 


classed as an order, or as a group of the wider 
Ungulata [(1)]. Feet never plantigrade, func- 
tional toes never more shan four, the first 
digit being suppressed ; allantois largely de- 
veloped ; placenta non-deciduate ; uterus bi- 
cornuate ; mamme usually few and inguinal 
(as in Equus), or 
many and abdo- E 
minal (as in Sus), 
but never solely 
pectoral. There 
are two divisions: 
Artiodactyla and 
Perissodactyla 


(q.v.), first indi- ff! 4 
cated by Cuvier x} if 
and established by f i 
Owen, who pro- x wa 
posed the names = BL =f 
now in general : _ 
use. FEET OF HORSE AND ITS 


ANCESTORS, 

a, Anchitherium with three 
functional digits; B. Hip- 
arion and oc. Horse, show- 
ing gradual disappearance of 
second and fourth digits. 


2. Paleont. : The 
Ungulata appear 
first in the Eocene 
Tertiary, in which 
period the Artio- 
dactyla and Perissodactyla were already differ- 
entiated. [TRLEODACTYLA.] 


tn’-gu-late, a. &s. [(Unavxata.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Hoof-shaped ; shaped like the hoof of a 
horse. 

2. Having hoofs; hoofed: as, an wngwlate 
animal. 

B. As subst.: Any animal of the order Un- 
gulata (q.v.). 


tun’-guled, a. [Lat. ungula = a hoof.} 

Her.: Having hoofs of such or such a tinc- 
ture. (Said of the horse, stag, &c., when the 
hoofs are borne of a different tincture from 
that of the body of the animal.) 


+ tin’-gu-li-grade, a. &s. [Lat. wngula=a 

claw, talon, or hoof, and gradior = to walk.] ' 

A. As adj.: Walking on the tips of the 
hoofed digits, as the horse. 

B. As subst.: An animal walking on the 
tips of its hoofed digits. (Modelled on the 
words Digitigrade, Plantigrade, &c. (Gloss. to 
Hualey’s Classif. of Animals.) 


tn-gu-li-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. un- 
gula =a hoof.] 

Zool.: A genus of Lucinide, with four 
species, from Senegal and the Philippines, 
excavating winding galleries in coral. Shell 
sub-orbicular, ligament short, epidermis thick. 


uan’-gu-lite, s. [Lat. wngul(a); suff. -ite.] 
Geol. : A Lower Silurian rock, occurring in 
Russia, having in it an abundance of the 
shell called Ungula (q.v.). 


ungulite-grit, s. [OBoLrrE-GRit.] 


tin’-gu-lots, a. [Lat. wngula=ahoof.] Per- 
taining to or resembling a hoof ; ungulate. 


*tn-gyve’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
gyve.| To free from fetters or handcuffs. 


“‘Commaunded hym to be vngyuwed and set at 
libertie.”—Elyot - Governowr, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


*tin-hab’-ile, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
habile.] Untit, unsuitable. 


“By that censure he is made unhabile and unhapt.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. ii. 


*tin-hab-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. habitable.) Not habitable; unfit for 
occupation by inhabitants ; uninhabitable. 


“Hither unhabitable, or extremely hot, as the an- 
cients fansied.”—Ray ; On the Creation, pt. ii. 


*tn-hib’-it-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
habit (2), v.] Uninhabited. 


“For the most part desolate and vnhkabited,.”— 
Holinshed ; Conquest of Ireland. (Ep. Ded.) 


tin-hacked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hacked.) Not hacked; not cut or mangled ; 
not blunted by blows. 
“With unhacked swords, and helmets all unbruised.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 
tin-hack’-neyed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. hackneyed.) Not hackneyed; not worn 
or rendered trite, stale, flat, or commonplace 
by constant use or revetition. 


*tinm-hailed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hail.) Not saluted. 


“ Unhailed, unblessed, with heavy heart he went.” 
Rowe: Lady Jane Gray, iii. 


tn-hair’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hair.J 
To remove the hair from ; to deprive or divest 
of hair ; to strip of hair. 
“Tl spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; I'll unhair thy head,” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iL 6. 
iin-hair’-ing, s. [Unnain.] 

Leather : The process of removing hair from 
hides, This is performed by the action of 
lime, which dissolves the hair-sheath and 
combines with the fat of the hide to form an 
insoluble soap. The lime is suspended in 
water in pits, and the hides placed therein, 
being occasionally handled, that is, taken out, 
drained, and replaced in the pit, examination 
determining when the process is complete. 
The hides are then removed, laid over a beam, 
aay the hair and epidermis removed by a 
<nife. 


*tin-hale’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. hale.) 
Not hale; not healthy ; unsound. 


*tin-hal-low, * unhalwe, v.t. (Pref. wn- 
(2), and Eng. hallow.) To profane ; to dese- 
crate. 

“ Shall we esteem and reckon how it heeds 
Our works, that his own vows unhalloweth }” 
Daniel : Musophilus, 

tin-hal’lowed, * unhalwed, a. [In sense 1 
from pref, wn- (1), and Eng. hallowed; in 
sense 2 from unhallow, v.] 

1, Not hallowed ; unholy, profane. 


“ Faith more firm 
In their wnhallowed principles.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. iv. 


* 2. Deprived of sanctity ; desecrated. 
“Aeworth chyrche wunhalwed was, theruor hym was 
wo.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 349. 

unhallowed-uses, s. pl. 

Eccles. : A term used in the consecration of 
churches. The building is said to be hence- 
forth separated ‘‘from all wnhallowed, ordin- 
ary, and common uses.” 


*tin-halsed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
halse.] Lit., not embraced by the neck; 
hence, not saluted or greeted. 


*tin-ham’-péred, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. hampered.) Not hampered, hindered, or 
restricted. 


*tn-hand’, v.t. ([Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
hand.| To take the hand or hands off or from ; 
to release from a grasp or grip; to let go. 

“ Still Iam called; unkand me, gentlemen.” 
hakesp.: Hamlet, i. 4. 

*tn-hand’-i-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. handily.) In an unhandy manner ; not 

handily ; awkwardly, clumsily. 


*tin-hand’-i-néss, s. [Eng. wnhandy ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unhandy ; awk- 
wardness ; clumsiness. 


*tin-han’-dled (dled as deld), a. 
un- (1), and Eng. handled.] 
1, Not handled ; not touched ; not treated 
or managed. 


“ Left the cause of the king wnhandled.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIII, tii. 2. 


2. Not accustomed to being touched; not 
broken in ; not trained. 
“ A race of youthful and unhandled colts,” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, ¥. 1. 
tin-hand’-sdme (d silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. handsome. 
*1, Not convenient ; difficult, awkward, 


“A narrow straight path by the water's side, very 
unhandsome for an army to pass that way.”—WNorth: 
Plutarch ; Lives, p. 217. 


*2, Unfortunate, untoward, unlucky. 
‘Tis her unhandsome fate.” 
Beaum, & Flet.; Night Walker, & 
3. Not handsome ; wanting in beauty; not 
good-looking... 
“«Were she other than she is, she were unhandsome.” 
—Shakesp. : Much Ado, i, 1. 
4, Not generous ; unfair ; not high-minded ; 
petty, low. 
“Conscious of a bad cause, and of his acting an un- 
handsome part.”--Waterland: Works, v. 304. 
* 5, Unpleasant, disagreeable. 


“Then the intermedial evil to a wise and religious 
person is like unhandsome and ill-tasted physick.”— 
Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. i., ch. V. 


tin-hand’-sdme-ly (d silent), adv. 
unhandsome ; -ly.] 

1. In an unhandsome manner; ungener 

ously, illiberally. : 


“Speak unhandsomely of no one, whom it is pos 
sible any other person may respect.”—Secker : Sermons, 
vol, iv., ser. 13. 


(Pref. 


{Eng. 


l, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
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2. Inelegantly, ungracefully, awkwardly, 
clumsily, uglily. 
“The ruined churches are so unhandsomely patched 
and thatched, that men do even shun the places for 
the uncomeliness thereof.” —Spenser » State of Ireland. 


* 3. Improperly, unfitly. 


“And this was not unkandsomely intimated by the 
word sometimes used by the Greek church,"—JBishop 
Taylor; Set Forms of Liturgie, § 92. 


tin-hand’-some-néss (d silent), s. 
unhandsome ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being unhand- 
some, ungenerous, or illiberal; ungrateful- 
ness. 


“We have done all the dishonour to him and with 
all the uxhandsomeness in the world. '—Bp, Taylor: 
Sermons, vol.i., ser. 4. 


2. Want of elegance, grace, or beauty. 


*in-hand'-y, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
handy.] 

J. Not handy; not dexterous; not skilful 
and ready in the use of the hands; awkward, 
clumsy. 

2. Not convenient; awkward: as, an un- 
randy position. 


*iin-hang’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hang.] 
1. To take from the hinges. 


“* Unhang my weather's bell.” 
Browne: Shepheards Pipe, Ecl. i. 


2. To divest or strip of hangings: as, To 
unhang a room. 


tin-hanged’, in-hing’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. hanged, hung.| Not hanged; not 
hung; not punished by hanging. 

“There live not three good men wnhanged in Eng- 
land.’"—Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV, ii. 4. 


*tin-hap’, *un-hape, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. hap.] Ull-hap, mishap, misfortune. 
“Thy great unhap thou canst not hide.” 
Wyatt: Unhappy Lover. 
tin-hap’-pied, a. [Eng. unhappy; -ed.] 
Made unhappy. 


“ A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you unhkappied.” Shakesp.: Richard I1., iii. 1. 


tin-hap-pi-ly, adv. [Eng. unhappy; -ly.] 
1. Not happily ; unfortunately, miserably : 
as, They lived unhappily together. 
2. By ill-luck ; unfortunately, unluckily. 
“We were obliged to fire upon them in our own 
defence; four were unhappily killed."—Cook: First 
Voyage, bk. ii., ch. i 
3. Mischievously, evilly. 
“The effects he speaks of succeed wnhappily.”— 
Shakesp. > Lear, i. 2 
tin-hap’-pi-néss, * un-hap-py-nes, s. 
[Eng. unhappy ; -ness.] 
* 1, Wickedness, evil. 
“Although they were inclined to all unhappiness 
and mischief."—Elyot : Governour, bk. ii., ch. xiv. 


* 2, Misfortune, ill-luck. 


“Tt is our great unhappiness... that we are un- 
easy and dissatisfied."—Archb, Wake, 


3. The quality or state of being unhappy ; 
a certain degree of wretchedness or misery. 


“There is to every wrong and vicious act a suitable 
degree of unhappiness and punishment annext,”— 
Wollaston. Relig, of Nature, § 6. 


tin-hap’-py, *un-hap-pie, a. [Pref. wn- 
@), and Eng. happy. ] 
*1, Wicked. 


“Such school-fellows as be unhappy, and given to 
shrewd turns... are enough to corrupt and mar the 
best natures in the world."—P. Holland: Plutarch; 
Morals, p. 16. 

*2,. Unlucky, unfortunate; not having good 

hap or luck. 


“He being accounted an unhappy man.”—Pepys : 
Diary. F 


[Eng. 


3. Disastrous, calamitous, ill-omened, un- 
fortunate, unlucky. 


“But for this unhappy event, it is probable that the 
law of Scotland concerning torture would have been 
immediately assimilated to the law of England.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


*4, Full of tricks ; mischievous. 


“A shrewd knave and an unhappy.” 
Shakesp, : All's Well, iv. 5. 


5. Not cheerful or gay; in some degree 
wretched or miserable. 
“Let me, unhappy / to your fleet be borne.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad x. 512, 
6. Deplorable, lamentable. 
“Wake, ‘midst mirth and wine, the jars 
That flow from these wrhappy wars.” 

Scott: Lord of the Jsles, ii. 10. 

* 7, Riotous, wild, mischievous. 


“The laquays and es (who are more unhappy 
here than the apprentises in London) broke up his 
grave.”—Howel : Letters (1678), p. 28. 


| *tn-hast/-y, a. 


*jin-har-bor, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
harbor.) To drive from harbor or shelter; to 
dislodge. 


“Let us unharbour the rascal."—Foote : Devil upon 
Two Sticks, i. 


*tin-har-bored, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. harbored.] Not sheltered; affording no 
shelter; exposed, open. 

“ Trace huge forests, and unharboured heaths.” 

Milton : Comus, 423, 
tin-hard’-ened, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

hardened. } 

1. Lit. : Not hardened ; not made hard or 
indurated, as metal. 

2. Fig.: Not made obdurate ; not hardened, 
as the heart. 


“Our prime cousin yet wnhkardened in 
The crimes of nature.” Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 


iin-hard’-y, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hardy.) 
1. Not bold or courageous; timid, irreso- 
lute. (See extract under UNADVENTUROUS.) 


2. Not hardy ; not able to endure fatigue. 


tn-harmed’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
harmed.) Not harmed; not hurt; not in- 
jured ; uninjured. 


‘‘Here he might possibly have remained unharmed 
and harmless."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


*tin-harm’-ful, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
harmful.| Not harmful; innoxious, harmless, 
“Themselves unharmful, let them live unharmed." 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, i. 299. 
*in-harm’-ing, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
harming.] Not doing harra or hurt ; harmless. 


“Dangerous tools they were; without the workman 
eney mnay rust unkarming.’—Lytton: Rienzi, bk. x., 
ch, iv. 


tn-har-mo’-ni-oiis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. harmonious. ] 
1, Not harmonious; not having symmetry 
or congruity ; not in harmony or proportion. 


\ ‘No gross, no unharmonious mixture foul.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 51. 


2. Discordant, unmusical, harsh ; producing 
or filled with discordant so‘inds. 


“ Groves, if unharmonious, yet secure $ 
From clamour.” Cowper: Task, iii. 734. 


tn-har’-néss, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Hng. 
harness. } 

1. To strip or divest of harness ; to loose 
from the traces, harness, or gear; to take the 
harness off. 


“* He wiped the sweat-drops from his brow, 
Onharnessed his horses from the plough.” 
Longfellow: Phe Saga of King Olaf, vii, 


* 9. To divest of armour. 


“They being-wnharnessed did fight with their 
swords.""—Holinshed : Conquest of Ireland, ch. xiii. 


* 3. To set free from work ; to release. 


“An unmerciful day's work of sorrow till death 
unharness ‘em,”—Milton : Divorce, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 


tin-hasp’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hasp.] 
To loose from a hasp; to let go. 


“ While bolt and chain he backward rolled, 
And made the bar wnhasp its hold.” 
Scott - Lady of the Lake, vi. 12. 


(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
hasty.] Not hasty, rash, or impetuous. 
“ So wnhasty and wary a spirit.”—Bp. Taylor; Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 15, 
*tin-hat’, vt. & i. 
hat. ] 
A. Trans. : To remove the hat from, 
B. Intrans. : To take off the hat. 
“ Unhatting on the knees when the host is carried 
by.’—Herbert Spencer. (Annandale.) 
tin-hatched’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hatched. 
1, Lit.: Not hatched; not having left the 
egg. 
*9, Fig.: Not matured and brought to 
light ; not disclosed. 


“ Some wnhatch'd practice.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 4. 


(Unuat.] A taking off 


[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 


* tin-hat’ting, s. 
the hat. 


“Bows and curtseys and unhattings.’ — Herbert 
Spencer, (Annandale.) 


tin-haunt-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
haunted.] Not haunted ; not frequented ; not 
resorted to; unfrequented. 


“ Parliament to hold in some unhaunted place.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p, 338. 
ww 


tin-haz-ard-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


hazarded.} Not hazarded; not exposed to 

hazard, danger, or risk. 
“ Here I should still enjoy thee day and night, 
Whole to myself, unhuzarded abroad.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 809, 

* n-haz'-ard-oiis, a. [Pref wn- (1), and 

Eng. hazardous.] Not hazardous; not full of 
hazard, danger, or risk. 

“Your own part was neither obscure nor unhazard- 

ous."—Dryden ; Duke of Guise. (Epis. Dedic,) 


* tin-héad’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. head.] 
To take the head off or from; to remove the 
head of; to deprive of the head; to decapi- 
tate. 


“Heads undressed and bodies unheaded.”—North* 
Examen, p. 680. 


*tn-héal’, * un-heale, v.f. [UNHELE.] 


tin-héal’-a-ble, a. (Pref: wn- (1), and Eng. 
healadle.] Not healable; not capable of being 
healed ; incurable. 


“ Something most luckless, most unhealable 
Has taken place.” Coleridge: Piccolomini, i. 7. 


tin-héaled’, a. (Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
healed.) Not healed, not cured. 


“The wretches, many of whom were still tormented 
by unhezled wounds, could not all lie down.”"—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


* {in-héalth’-ful, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
healthful.) Not healthful, not healthy; un- 
healthy, injurious to health, unwholesome 
noxious. 

“The unhealthful east, 
That breathes the spleen, and searches every bone 
Of the infirm.” Cowper: Task, iv. 863. 


*tn-héalth’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. wnhealth- 
Jul; -ly.) In an unhealthful manner; un- 
healthily. 


* iim-héalth’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. unhealth- 
ful; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
unbhealthful; unhealthiness, insalubrity. 


“Experiment solitary, touching the healthfulness 
or unheailthfulness of the southern winds."—Bacon 
Nat. Hist., § 786. 


tn-héalth-i-ly, adv. [Eng. unhealthy; -ly.J 
In an unhealthy manner ; unwholesomely. 


“Which proving but of bad nourishment .. . puffs 
up unhealthily a certain big face of pretended learn- 
ing.”—Milton: Doct. & Disc. of Divorce. (Pref.) 


tin-héalth’-i-néss, s. [Eng. unhealthy; 
-ness. | 
1. The quality or state of being unhealthy ; 
insalubrity ; unfavourableness to health ; un- 
wholesomeness, 


‘““We were sensible of the unhkealthiness of the 
climate."—Cook ; First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. xi. 


2. Want of health; habitual weakness or 
indisposition. (Said of persons.) 

3. Unsoundness ; want of vigour. 
trees, plants, &c.) + 


4, Moral unwholesomeness. 


tn-héalth’-y, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
healthy.] 
1. Not healthy ; not favourable to health ; 
unwholesome, insalubrious. 


“Standing pooles and fens were following 
Unhealthy fogs.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, it, 


2. Not having good health; not having a 
sound and vigorous state of body ; habitually 
weak or indisposed : as, an wnhealthy person. 

3. Wanting vigour of growth: as, an un- 
healthy plant. 

4, Abounding with disease ; causing disease, 


“Wet with unhealthy dews,” 
Longfellow : To-morrow. 


5. Not indicating health; indicating ill- 
health ; as, an unhealthy appearance. 
6. Morally unwholesome or injurious, 


tin-héard’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. heard,] 
1, Not heard; not perceived by the ear, 


“ Unheard approached, and stood before the tent.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi, 789. 


2. Not admitted to audience. 
3. Not listened to; not allowed to speak or 
plead for one’s self. 


“Yet it was thought unjust to condemn him 
heard," —Macaulay ; Hist. Kng., ch. xix. ea 


4, Not known to fame. 


“ Yet fast they fell, unheard, forgot.” 
Scott - Lord of the Isles, vi. 26. 


unheard-of, a. 


1. Not heard of; about which there is no 
information. 


“Does yet the unhear 
2. Unprecedented. 


(aid of 


vessel ride the wave?” 
ordsworth : To Liberty. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
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*n-heart’ (¢ silent), ».t, (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. heart.) To dishearten; to discourage ; 


to depress. 
“To bite his lip, 


And hum at good Ber much aenres me.” 
hakesp, : Coriolanus, v. 1. 
tin - héat’-éd, «a. Ber wn- (1), and Eng. 
heated.) Not heated; not made hot. 


“The narrow pores of wnheated glass,"—Boyle. 


* {in-heaven (heaven as hév'n), v.t. (Pref. 
un- (2), and Eng. heaven.] To remove from or 
deprive of heaver. 

“ Unheav'n yourselves, ye holy Cherubins.” 
Davies ; Holy Roode, p, 28, 
*Yin-heaven-ly (heaven as hév’n), a. 
a un- (1), and Eng. heavenly.) Not 
eavenly; not pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or suitable to heaven ; not divine. 
“The many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shade of death,” 
7 Byron; Manfred, iii. 1. 

*tin-hédéed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hedged.) Not hedged; not surrounded or 
shut in with or as with a hedge; not enclosed. 

“Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedged, lies open iu life's common field.” 
Young; Night Thoughts, v. 741. 
tin-heéd’-&d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
heeded.) Not heeded ; disregarded, neglected, 
unnoticed, 
“ There, unconfined, behold, each grazing steed, 
Unwatched, unheeded, on the herbage feed " 
Byron: Nisus & Euryalis. 

*Yin-heéd’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. unheeded ; 
-ly.) In an unheeded manner; without being 
npticed or heeded. 

“ An earthquake reeled wnheededly away.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 68, 


i ah fil, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 


1. Not heedful ; not cautious; inattentive, 
careless, heedless. 


“Just is, O friend! thy caution, and addressed 
(Replied the chief) to no wnheedful breast.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvii, 383, 


2. Not characterized by caution or care; 
rash, inconsiderate. 


*tin-heed-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. unheedful ; 
-ly.) In an unheedful manner; without care 
or caution ; heedlessly, carelessly. 

“Ay, madam, so you stumble not wnheedfully.”— 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, i. 2. 

*tin-heed’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. unheedy; -ly.] 

Unheedingly ; without taking due heed. 


“T perceive some readers have unheedily and un- 
quae Rebenbied at this presi —Bp, Hall; Cer- 
ine Catholike Prop., &c. 


tin-heéd’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
heeding.] Not heeding; taking no heed or 


notice. 
“ All silent and unheeding now.” 


Byron: Parisina, x. 
*iin-heed’-y, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
heedy.] 
1. Unheeding, careless, keedless, 


ae ees of her carnation train, 
Plucked up by some unheedy swain.” 
Milton: An Epitaph, 


2. Precipitate, rash. 


“ Wings and no eyes figure wnheedy haste,” 
kesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1, 


*iin-héired! (h silent), a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
heir, and suff. -ed.] Without an heir. 
“To leave him utterly wnheired,”—Chapman. 


*tin-héle’, * un-heale, v.t. [A.3. unhelian.] 
To uncover, to disclose. (Spenser; F. Q., Il. 

*tin-héle’, s. {Pref. wn- (1), and Mid. Eng. 
hele = health.] Misfortune. 


*tin-hélm’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. helm.) 
To deprive’ or divest of a helm or helmet. 
_ “I bave pameretes. ‘ou, and now I will wnkelm 
you.”—Scott : Iva xh 
*Yn-hélmed’, a. et: wn- (1); Eng. hetm ; 
-ed.] Divested or deprived of a helm or 
helmet ; not wearing a helmet. 


tn-hélped’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
helped.] Not helped; unassisted ; unaided. 


“ Unhelp'd we stand, unequal to engage 
The ee of Hector ante Aineas’ Seeee 


Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvii. 580. 
tin-hélp’-ful, a. 
helpful.) 


L Not helpful; affording n aid. 
ae 80 myself Le good Gloster’s case 
Pa Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, tii, L 
2 Not able to help one’s self ; helpless. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. — 


*iin-hép’-pen, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Mis- 
shapen, ill-formed, awkward, clumsy. (Prov.) 


* tin-hér’-i-ta-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. heritable. ] Barred from inheritance. 


“ Justly made illegitimate and unheritable to the 
crown,”—Heylin: Reformation, ii. 207. 


* iin-hér’-0-ism, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
heroism.} That which is not heroic, 


“Their greedy quackeries and unheroisms.”—Car- 
lle: Cromwell, i. 65. 


*Yin-heérse’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
herse.) To take from the herse or temporary 
monument where the knights’ arms were 
hung. 

“ And himselfe baffuld, and his armes unherst.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. iii. 37. 
lin-hés’-i-tat-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. hesitating.) Not hesitating ; notin doubt; 

prompt, ready. 


tin-hés'-i-tat-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unhesi- 
tating; -ly.) In an unhesitating manner; 
without hesitation. 


tin-hewn’, * in-hewed’ (ew as Wi), a. 
{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. hewn, hewed.) Not 
hewn; rough. 


“In occasions of merriment, this rough-cast, un= 
hewn poetry, ie) instead of stage- -plays.”—Dryden : 
Juvenal, (Dedic.) 


tin-hid’-den, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hidden.) Not hidden or concealed, (Shakesp. : 
Henry V., i, 1.) 


*tin-hide’, v.t. ([Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
hide, v.] To disclose ; to reveal. 
“Tf thou desirest my help, unhide the sore.” 
. Fletcher ; Piscatory Eclogues, v. 
* tin-hide’-a-ble, a. [Eng. unhide; suff. 
-able.| Incapable of being hidden or ob- 


scured. 
“ Unhideable by envious arrogance.” 
Sylvester ; Magnificence, 1,254, 


*Yin-high’ (g silent), a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. high.) Not high; low. 
“ It is unhigh and low.” 
Longfellow : The Grave, 
tn-hin’-déred, * un-hin-dred, c. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. hindered.] Not hindered ; 
unimpeded, 


“With all its full effects and consequences wun- 
hindred.”—Clarke ; On the Attributes, prop. 4, 


-Un-hinge’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hinge.] 


1. To take from the hinges: as, To wnhinge 
a door. 
* 2. To displace; to unfix by violence. 


“ And hills wnhing'd from their deep roots depart.” 
Blackmore; Oreation, 


3. To unsettle ; to render unstable or waver- 
ing; to disorder; to discompose. 


“But time unhinges all.” 
Cowper : Homer ; Iliad iv. 


* 4, To put out of sorts ; to incapacitate by 
disturbing the nerves. 


* in-hinge-mént, s. [Eng. wnhinge ; -ment.] 


The act of unhinging ; the state of being un- | 


hinged. 


* tin-hired’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. hired.] 
Not hired. 


“ And who wnhir'd will be so hardy as to say, that 
Abraham at any other time ever paid him tithes?” 
—AMilton: To remove Hirelings out of the Church, 


tin-his-tor’-ic, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
historic. ] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Not historic; fabulous. 


“The whole story is wnhistoric."—Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 3, 1888. 


2. Anthrop.: A term applied to races who 
have no history. 


“The study alike of the prehistoric and the wn. 
historic races of America is replete with promise of 
pores PAU Wilson ; Prehistoric Annals af Scot- 

ni, 4 


tin-his-tér’-ic-al, a. 
Eng. historical.] Unhistoric (q.v.). 


“The complex traces of the unhistorical nations of 
Teo Ree rea Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 
503. 


tin-hit’, a. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hit.) Not 
hit ; not struck. 
« Whilst I, at whom they shot, sit here sili, 
And as unhurt of envy, as unhit. 
Ben Jonson; ‘pauans To the Reader, 
tin-hiteh’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hitoh.] 
To disengage or loose from a hitch; to set 
free; to unfasten. 
“ A trace was unhitched,”—Field, Jan, 7, 1888, 


[Pref. wn- (1), and | 


* in-hive’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hive.) 
1. To drive from or out of a hive. 
2. To deprive of habitation or shelter. 


*iin-hoard’, v.t. ([Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
hoard.) To take away or remove from 8 
hoard or store. 

“A thief bent to wnkoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher.” Ailton: P. L., iv. 188. 

* Gin-hold’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hold, 

v.] To let go the hold of; to release. (Otway) 


tin -ho-li-ly, adv. [Eng. wnholy; -ly.] In 
an unholy manner. 


“Lest. holy things be handled unholily."—Bp. 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk, ii., ch. iii 


tin-ho-li-néss, s. [Eng. wnholy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being unholy; want of 
holiness ; wickedness, impiety, profaneness. 


“There cannot choose but much unholiness abide,” 
—Hilton ; Tetrachordon, 


*tin-holp’-en, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
holpen.} Not holpen or helped ; unhelped. 


“ Leaving their fathers and mothers (to whom they 
were chiefly bound) unholpen."—Homilies: Of Good 
Workes, pt. ii. 


tin-hd’-1y, * un-ho -lye, * vn-hoo-li, a 
{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. holy.) 
1, Not holy ; not sacred ; not hallowed or 
consecrated. 


“Doth it follow that all things now in the church 
are unholy which the Lord hath not himself precisely 
instituted ? "—Hooker. 


2, Impious, wicked. (Said of persons.) 


“Disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy.”— 
2 Timothy iii, 2. 


3. Impious, wicked. (Said of things.) 


“To keep me from a most unholy match,” 
akesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. & 


4, Not ceremonially purified ; unclean, 


“The Jewes cal that common whiche is vncleane 
and unholy,” —Udal ; Marke vii. 


*tin-hon’-€ést (h silent), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. hanest.] Not honest; dishonest, dis- 
honourable. 

“* But a poor, cold, unspirited, unmanuered, 
Unhonest, nna: ffected, undone fool.” 
Beaum. & Flet.': Thier ry & Theodoret, ii, 

*tin-hon’-ést-ly (h silent), adv. (Eng. un- 
honest ; -ly.] Dishonestly, dishonourably. 


‘“*Which he had tofore wilfully and wnhonestly for. 
saken.”—Udal ; Luke xv, 


*tn-hoén-€st-y (h silent), s. [Eng. wn- 
honest ; -y.] pahonesty, dishonourableness. 


“The unprofitablenesse and shamefull unhonesty of 
contention, strife, and debate.”—Homilies; Against 
Contention. 


*iin-hon’-6r (h silent), v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. honor, v.} To dishonor, 


“ft honoure my fadir, and ye han unhonourid me,” 
—Wyeliffe : John viii. 


*tn-hon-or-a-ble (jh silent), a. [Pref. 
un-(1), and Eng. honorable.] | Dishonorable. 


“Such company as should not be unhonourable te 
the king.”—Surrey: Let. 41; To Cromwell. 


tin-hon’-ored (i silent), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. honored.| Uncel iabiated & not re- 
garded with reverence or honor. 

“ And scholars, soldiers, kings, wnhonowred die,” 
Goldsmith ; Traveller. 
iin-hood’, v.t._ (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hood.} 
To remove @ hood or disguise from; to de- 
prive of a hood, 
“The falcon took his favourite stand... 
Nor, though unhooded, sought to fly. " 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii, 24. 
tin-hook’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. hook, 
y.] To loose or disengage from a hook ; to 
open or undo by disengaging the hooks of. 


*tin-hooked’, a. [Pref. uwn- (1), and Eng. 
hooked.| Not having a hook; not fixed on & 
hook. 

“* Apter to bite at such unhooked baytes,”"—Hackluyt: 
Voyages, iii. 671. 

*iin-hodp’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. hoop.] 

To strip or divest of hoops. 


“ Unhoop the fair sex, and cure this fashionable 
tympany got among them,"'— Addison, 


tin-hoped’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, hoped.} 
1. Not hoped for; unlooked for; unex- 
pected ; despaired of. (Followed by for.) 
“These eyes at last behold the wnhoped for coast.” 
Pope : Homer ; Odyssey v. 525. 
*2, Having lost hope. 
“ He faltered thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeemed, unioped, from desperate strife.” 
Scott > Lady of the Lake, v. 17. 


" Ss péat, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, ii 
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tin-hope’-ful, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hopeful.) Not hopeful; having no room for 
hope ; hopeless. 
“ Benedick is not the wnhopefullest husband that I 
know.”—Shakesp. ; Much Ado about Nothing, ii, 1. 


tin-hop’-ing, pr. par. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. hoping.) Not expecting. 
“‘ Unhoping the success of their schemes,”—Richard- 
son ; Clarissa, iii, 40, 
tin-horned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
horned.] Not horned ; without horns. 
*O Liber! ... whom all perfections grace ; 
And when unhorned, thou hast a virgin's face,” 
Sandys ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses iv. 
tin-horse’, v.¢. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. horse.) 
1. To knock, throw, or otherwise remove 
from horseback. 


“Constantine himself fought, wnkorsed him, and 
used all means to e him alive.”"—JDilton: Hist. 
Hing., bk. v. 


2. To take the horses out of, as out of a 
vehicle. 


“‘While others, not so satisfied, wnhorse 
The gilded equipage,” Cowper; Task, vi. 701. 


*tin-hosed’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. hosed. ] 

Without hose or greaves. 

“ Unhosed, unhooded.” 
Southey « Joan of Arc, vii. 140, 

*iin-hos’-pit-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng, hospitable.) Not hospitable; inhospit- 

able. 

“To drive out these unhospitable guests.” 


Rowe: Royal Convert, v. 
*tin-hos'-pit-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hospital.) Inhospitable. 


“Axenus . . . which signifieth unhospitall,”— 
Sandys: Travels, p. 39. 


*tin-hos'-tile, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hostile.] Not hostile; not pertaining or re- 
lating to an enemy. 

“By unhostile wounds destroyed.” 
Philips ; Blenheim. 

*iin-hoduse’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

house. ] 

1, To drive or expel from a house or habita- 
tion ; to dislodge. 


“ Death unawares, with his cold kind embrace, 
Unhous'd thy virgin soul.” 
Milton ; Death of a Fair Infant. 


2. To deprive of shelter. 


*tn-hdéused’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
housed. } 
1, Not housed, or sheltered by a house; 
having no house or home ; homeless, 


“ Unhous'd, neglected, in the public way.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xvii, 357. 


2. Deprived of or expelled from a house, 
home, roof, or shelter. 
“Dismayed, unfed, unhous'd, 
The widow and the orphan stroll around.” 
Philips: Blenheim, 
*tin-hdus-elled, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and pa. 
par. of Eng. housel (q.v.).] Not having re- 
ceived the sacrament. (See extract under 
DISAPPOINTED, 1.] 


*Yn-hu’-man, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
human.) Not human; inhuman, 

“Their unhuman and remorseless cruelty.”—South : 
Sermons, vol. xi,, ser. 2. 

*itin-hu’-man-ize, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. humanize.] To cause to cease to be 
human ; to deprive or divest of the nature or 
characteristics of human beings. 

“Purity is ridiculed and set at nought, as a sour, 


unsocial, unhumanized virtue."—Porteus: Sermons, 
vol. ii., ser. 6. 
*tin-him-bled (bled as beld), a. [Pref. 


un- (1), and Eng. humbled.) Not humbled, 
not shamed ; not having the temper, spirit, 
pride, or the like subdued. 
“ Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform’d.” 
Milton: P. R., iii, 429. 
tin-hurt’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. hurt.) 
Not hurt; free from hurt or injury; un- 
injured, 
_'‘ But Ludlow escaped unhurt from all the machina- 
tions of his enemies.”—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xv. 


*iin-hirt-ful, * un-hurte-ful, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. hurtful.) Not hurtful or 
injurious ; harmless, innoxious. 

“y, ii en 
shdeapscombaiicafor Mtenee Wisin ve 
*in-hirt’-fal-ly, adv. (Eng. unhurtful; 
-ly.) In an unhurtful manner ; without hurt 

or harm ; harmlessly. 


“To laugh at others as innocently and as wnhurt- 
Sully, as at ourselves."—Pope: To Swift, Sept., 1725, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. e, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kwe 


* tin-hurt’-ful-néss, * un-hurte-ful-nes, 
s. [Eng. unhurtful ; -ness.] Harmlessness. 


“Your unhurtefulmes shal condemune theyr unclen- 
nes.”—Udal: 1 Corinthiuns vi. 


tin-hurt-ing, ac. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
hurting.) Causing no hurt or harm ; harm- 
less, innoxious. 
“ As if she in her kinde (wnhurting elfe) 
Did bid me take such lodging as herselfe.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorails, i. 4. 
*tn-hiis’-band-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. husband ; -ed.) 
1. Not husbanded ; not managed with care 
and frugality. 
2. Not having a husband ; unmarried. 
3. Deprived of or having lost a husband ; 
widowed. 


“She bore, unhusbanded, a mother's pains.” 
Southey: Hannah, 


*4, Not ‘‘married” to, or supported by, 
an elm, (Said only of a vine.) The expres- 
sion is derived from the Latin custom (still in 
vogue in Italy) of training vines on elms. 


““With hanging head I have beheld 
A widow vine, stand, in a naked field, 
Unhusbanded, neglected, all forlorne. 
Browne; Britannias Pastorals, ii. 5. 


*tin-hiished’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
hushed.) Not hushed ; not silenced. 
“My heart unhush'd—although my lips were mute.” 
Byron; Corsuir, i. 14. 
*tin-hisked’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
husked.] Having no husk or cover. 


“ Could no unhusked akorne leave the tree, 
But there was chalenge made whose it might bee.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iii. 1. 


U-ni-, pref. [Lat. wunus=one.] Having one 
feature or character. 
U-ni-at, U-ni-ate, s. 
= one. ] 
Church Hist. : 
(q.v.). 
*u-ni-au-ric-u-late, a. [Pref. wni-, and 
Eng. auriculate.| Possessed of, or in form re- 
sembling, a single small ear. 
uniauriculate-animals, s. pl. 
Zool. : The Gasteropoda. (Rossiter.) 
a-ni-ax’-al, u-ni-ax’-i-al, a. [Pref. uni-, 
and Eng. awial.] 
1. Biol. : Developed from a single axis, as 


* 


{From Lat. unus 


One of the United Greeks 


is the case with all vertebrate animals, some. 


molluscs and annulosa, and some plants. 
(Rossiter.) 

2. Optics & Crystall. ; Having one direction 
within the crystal, along which a ray of light 
can proceed without being bifurcated. 

“The colonred rays of wniaxial and biaxial crystals.” 

—Proc. of Phys. Soc. London, pt. ii., p. 3, 

q The crystals of Iceland spar, quartz, and 
tourmaline are uniaxial. Brewster has shown 
that in all uniaxial crystals the optic axis 
coincides with the axes of crystallization. 
When the ordinary refractive index exceeds 
the extraordinary index the crystal is said to 
be negative, when it falls short of it the 
crystal is said to be positive. Iceland spar, 
tourmaline, sapphire, ruby, &c. have negative, 
and quartz, ice, titanite, &c. positive uniaxial 
erystals, 


* q/-ni-ber, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The face- 
guard of a helmet. (Ogilvie.) 
*u-nic, s. [UNIQUE.] 


*u-ni-cam’-ér-al, a. (Lat. wnus = one, 
and cameru = a chamber.] Consisting of a 
single chamber. (Said of a legislative body.) 


u-ni-cap’-su-lar, a. 
capsular. ] 
Bot. : Having but a single capsule. 


(Pref. wni-, and Mod, 


(Pref. uni-, and Eng. 


u-ni-car’-di-im, s. 
Lat. cardiwm (q.v.). ] 
Paleont.: A doubtful sub-genus of Corbis, 
haying the shell thin, oval, and concentrically 
striated ; the hinge with an obscure tooth or 
edentulous. Known species forty, from the 
Lias to the Portland Rock. (Woodward.) 


u-ni-car’-i-nate, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
carinate.] Having a single ridge or keel. 

u-ni-¢cél’-lu-lar, a. (Pref. wni-, and Eng. 
cellular. ] 


Biol. : Consisting of a single cell or cellule. 
(Used of certain algals and fungals of low or- 
ganization, and of the Protozoa.) 


* u-nig-i-ty, s. [Lat. wnus = one.) 
1, The state of being unique. 


2. The state of being in unity, or of being 
united into one. 


tu-ni-cli-nal, a. (Lat. wnus = one, and 
Gr. «Atv (klind) = to cause to bend, slope, or 
slant.] 

Geol.: Having but a single dip, inclination, 
or direction. Used of a stratum which slants 
only in one direction ; opposed to synclinal 
and anticlinal (q.v.). 


t-ni-corn, * u-ni-corne, s. [Fr. wnicorne, 
from Lat. wnicornum, accus. of unicornus = 
one-horned, from wnus=one, and cornu=a 
horn.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An animal having a single horn, fre- 
quently mentioned by, Greek and Latin 
authors. Ctesias calls it the Wild Ass, and 
Aristotle the Indian Ass, Ctesias describes 
the Wild Ass as being about the size of 
a horse, with a white body, red head, and 
blue eyes, having a horn on the forehead a 
cubit long, which for the extent of two palms 
from the forehead is entirely white, black in 
the middle, and pointed and red at the ex- 
tremity. Of the horn drinking cups were 
formed, and those who used them were said 
not to be subject to spasm, epilepsy, or the 
effects of poison. Unicorns were said to be 
very swift and strong, not naturally fierce, but 
when provoked they fought desperately with 
horn, heels, and teeth, so that it was impos- 
sible to take them alive. Browne (Vulg. 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxiii.) enumerates five 
kinds of unicorns: ‘‘ the Indian ox, the Indian 
ass, the rhinoceros, the oryx, and that which 
was more eminently termed monoceros or wnt- 
cornis ;”’ and in the same chapter he quotes de- 
scriptions of this mythical animal from various 
authors. Wilkin, in a note to Browne (loc. sup. 
cit.) gives a statement from Riippell that the 
unicorn exists in Kordofan, where it is known 
by the name of millekma. He describes it as 
of a reddish colour, of the size of a small 
horse, of the slender make of a gazelle, and 
furnished with a long, straight, slender horn 


ORYX GRAZING (PROFILE). 
4, Head of Oryx. 


in the male, which is wanting in the female. 
Some added that it had divided hoofs, while 
others declared it to be single-hoofed. Three 
Arabs told Riippell that they had seen the 
animal in question. All these stories have 
probably some foundation in fact, to which a 
large superstruction of fiction has been added. 
An antelope like an oryx, seen in profile 
would appear to a careless observer like an 
animal with a single horn; and hence the 
mythical tales of unicorns probably arose. 
(See illustration.) 
*2, A kind of insect having a horn upon 
its head. 
aaitiope anslvovnsian bcctlon Goscclnad by eet 
Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iii, ch. xxiii. 
3. A carriage and pair with a third horse in 
front ; also applied to such an equipage. 


“ Let me drive you out some day in my unicorn,”—= 
Miss Edgeworth : Belinda, ch. xv. 


II, Technically : 
1. Astron. : [(MonocERos, 1.1. 


2. Her. : A fabulous animal, having the h 
neck, and body ofa horse, with a beard like tha 
of a goat, the legs of a buck, the tail of a lion, 
and a long tapering horn, spirally twisted, in 
the middle of the forehead. Two unicorns 
were borne as supporters of the Scottish royal 
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arms for about a century before the union of 
the Crowns in 1603; and the sinister sup- 
porter of the arms of the United Kingdom is a 
unicorn argent, armed, crined, and unguled 
or, gorged with a coronet of crosses patée and 
fleurs de lis, with a chain affixed passing be- 
tween the fore legs and reflected over the back 
of the last. (See illustration under REVERTED.) 


‘* How the brave boy, in future war, 
Should tame the Unicorn's pride.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, i, 19, 


8. Script. : [REEM]. 


§| Sea-wnicorn: The narwhal, Monodon 
monoceros. [Monopon, NARWHAL.] 


unicorn-bird, s. 
Ornith. : Palamadea cornuta. [ANHIMA,] 


“The born of the unicorne-bird ; in Brasile called 
Anhima. Described by Marggravius and Willughby 
out of him. His principal marks are these; headed 
and footed like the dunghill cock, tail'd like a goose, 
horned on his forehead (with some likeness) as the 
Unicorne is pictured ; spurd on his wings ; bigger than 
aswan. The male, say Marggravius and Piso, as big 
again.”—G@rew ; Museum, p. 65. 


unicorn-fish, s. (Unicorn, 4.] 


unicorn-plant, s. 

Bot.: A popular name for Martynia (q.v.), 
said to refer to the projecting beaks or hooks 
of the capsule; but the name is inaccurate, 
as there are two horns in place of one. 


unicorn-root, s. 

Bot. : The root of Helonias dioica, a plant of 
the Melanthacew or Melanths, one or two 
feet high, growing in North American bogs. 
It has a leafy scape, spiked racemes of white 
flowers, with linear petals and exserted sta- 
mens. In infusion the root is anthelmintic, 
but its tincture is bitter and tonic. 


unicorn-shell, s. 

Zool.: The genus Monoceros (q.v.). Both 
the scientific and popular names refer to the 
prominent spine on the outer lip. 


unicorn’s horn, s. 

*1. Ord. Lang. : A name formerly given to 

the horn of the narwhal, which was often 
preserved in museums as the horn of the 

mythical unicorn, [Unicory, II. 1.] 

2. Bot. : Helonias dioica. 


U-ni-corn’-oiis, a. [Lat. wnicornus.] [Unt- 
corN.] Possessed of but a single horn. 


“ Unicornous beetles,"—Browne.: Vulgar Errours, 
bk, v., ch. xix. 


i-ni-cos’-tate, a. 
costate (q.v.). | 
Bot. : Having but a single ‘midrib, whence 
the secondary veins or nerves diverge. This 
is the typical structure of Exogens in general. 


ti-ni-da&c'-tyle, a. (Pref. wni-, and Gr. 
Saxtvdos (daktulosS =a finger or toe, a digit.] 
Having a single functional digit, as the horse 
and some of its ancestors. (See illustration 
under UNGULATA, 1, (2).) 


“Tn the Anchitherium and Hipparion the trans- 
formation from the tridactyle to the unidactyle 
Ungulate is accomplished.”—0O. Schmidt; Doctrine of 
Descent, p. 274. 


*tin-i-dé-aed, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. idea, 
and suff. -ed.] Having no ideas or thoughts ; 
senseless, frivolous. 


“He [Bacon] received the unideaed page [Villiers] 
ie his intimacy."—Lord Campbell: Lives of the 
mcellors, ii. 347. 


*iin-1-de’-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ideal.) 


[UNIcORN-ROOT. ] 


[Pref. wni-, and Eng. 


1. Not ideal; real. 
2. Not having ideas ; destitute of ideas or 
thoughts ; senseless. 

“They feards! appear to me too dull and unideal to 
afford a thinking man... an adequate return of 
amusement."—Anox : Winter Evenings, even. 1. 

*iin-1-dle, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. idle, 
a.) Not idle; busy, active. 
“ For me, I do nature unidle know.” 
Sidney» Astrophel & Stella. 
U-ni-fa-cial (c as sh), a. (Lat. wnus=one, 
and facies = a tace.] aving but one face or 
front surface. 


* u-nif’-ic, a. [Lat. wunus=one, and facio = 
to make.] Making one; forming unity. 


_* G-ni-fi_ea/-tion, s. (Uniric.] The act of 
unifying ; the state of being unified ; the act 
of making into one. 
“ All we have here to note is the interdependence 
and unification of functions that naturally follow the 
differentiation of them.”—H. Spencer: Inductions of 


U-ni-fi-ér, s. [Eng. unify; -er.] One who 
unifies or makes into one. 

“ Bismarck, the wnifier of Germany."—Times, Dec. 
18, 1885, p. 10. 

U-ni-fi-—lar, a. [Lat. wnus = one, and filum 
=a thread.] Consisting of or having only 
one thread ; specifically applied to a magnet- 
ometer consisting of a magnetic bar suspended 
by a single thread. 


u-nif’lor-olis, a. [Lat. unus=one, and 
Jlos, genit. floris = a flower.] 
Bot. : Having but a single flower. 
W-ni-foil, s. (Lat. wnus = one, and folium = 
a leaf.] 
Her.: A plant having only one leaf. 
U-ni-foli-ar, u-ni-fo’-li-ate, a. 
wni-, and Eng. foliar, foliate.] 

Bot. ; The same as UNIFOLIOLATE (q.V.). 
u-ni-fo’-li-d-late, a. [Pref. 
uni-, and Eng. foliolate (q.v.). | 

Bot.: Applied to a compound 


leaf consisting of one leaflet 
only. 


[Pref. 


u-ni-form, * u-ni-forme, a. 
& s. (Fr. wniforme, from Lat. 
uniformem, accus. of uniformis 
= having one form : wnus = one, 
and forma = a form; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. wniforme.]} 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having only one form; hay- 
ing always one and the same 
form; not changing in form, 
shape, character, appearance, 
&c. ; not variable. 

“He is himselfe vniforme, as saint James sayth, 
without alteration.”"—Bp. Gardner: Explication; Of 
Catholic Faith, fol. 5. 

2. Not varying in degree or rate ; invariable, 
equable: as, a uniform temperature, uniform 
motion. 

3. Consistent at all times; not different: 
as, His opinions on the subject have always 
been uniform. 

4. Having only one character throughout ; 
homogeneous, 

“Sometimes there are many parts of a law, and 
sometimes it is uniform, and hath in it but one duty.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. vi. 

5. Conforming to one rule; agreeing with 
each other; of the same form or character as 
others. 

“The only doubt is about the manner of their 


unity, how far churches are bound to be uniform in 
their ceremonies,” — Hooker. 


B. As subst.: A dress of the same kind, 
fabric, fashion, or general appearance as that 
worn by other members of the same body, 
whether military, naval, or other, by which 
the members may be recognized as belonging 
to that particular body. (Opposed to plain 
clothes or ordinary civil dress.) 


“The uniforms and arms of the new comers clearly 
indicated the potent influence of the master’s eye.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


* q-ni-form, v.t. [Unirorm.] To make uni- 
form or conformable ; to cause to conform ; 
to adapt. 


“Thus must I uniform my speech to your obtuse 
conceptions,”—Sidney.. Wanstead Play, p. 622. 


*ti-ni-form’-al, a. [Eng. wniform; -al.) 
Uniform, symmetrical. 
‘* Her comelye nose with wniformall grace.” 
Herrick: Appendiz, p. 433. 
u-ni-for-mi-tar’--i-an, s. & a. [Eng. wni- 
formit(y) ; -arian.] 

A. As subst. ; One who holds the geological 
hypothesis or theory of uniformitarianism 
(q.v.). 

“The one point the catastrophists and the uni- 

Sormitarians pea on when the Society was founded 


‘was to ignoreit | geological speculation ]."—Quart.Journ, 
Geol. Soc., vol. xxv., p. xli. 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Uniformi- 
tarianism (q.v.). 


u-ni-for-mi-tar-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. wni- 
formitarian ; -ism.] 

Geol. : A term introduced by Prof. Huxley 
to express the view strongly advocated by 
Hutton and Lyell, that there is no need for 
the hypothesis of alternate periods of repose 
and convulsion to account for the present 
appearance of the earth’s crust, All that we 
see might be—and they believed was—pro- 
duced by the operation of ordinary causes 
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continued during indefinitely long periods of 
time. [GEOLOGY.] 
“T have spoken of Uniformitarianism as the doc- 


trine of Hutton and Lyell."—Husley : Pres. Address, 
in Quart. Journ. Geod, Soc., vol. xxv. p. xli. 


u-ni-form’-i-ty, *u-ni-form-i-tie, s. 
[Fr. wuniformite, from Lat. uniformitatem, 
accus. of wniformitas = uniformity, from uni- 
formis = uniform (q.v.). ] 

1, The quality or state of being uniform ; 
resemblance to itself at all times ; the quality, 
state, or character of adhering to one plan all 
through, or of having the parts similar. 


“But for uniformitie of building . . . the towne of 
Cambridge, as the newer workmanship, exceedeth that 
of Oxford."—Holinshed : Deacr. England, bk. ii., ch, iii, 

2, Consistency, sameness. 


**Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that steadi- 
ness and unifvrmity which ran through all her ac- 
tions,”’"—Addison, 

3. Conformity amongst several or many to 

one pattern or rule ; consonance, agreement, 
accord. 


“The unity of that visible body and Church of Christ 
consisteth in that uniformity which all the several 
persons thereunto belonging have.” —Hooker. 

4, Continued or wunyarying sameness or 
likeness ; monotony. 

q| Act of Uniformity: 

Church. Hist.: The Act 13 & 14 Car. IL, 
c. 4, designed to regulate the terms of mem- 
bership in the Church of England and in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Both the 
Anglican and the Puritan parties had desired 
their faith to be that of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Charles II., who, as a step to ob- 
taining his father’s throne, wished to stand 
well with both parties, promised at Breda to 
use his influence to bring about a certain 
measure of comprehension. But the Parlia- 
ment was in no mood to vote for such a 
scheme, and the Act of Uniformity required 
the clergy to sign the Thirty-nine Articles 
and to use the Book of Common Prayer. The 
enforcement of these regulations led to the 
secession from the Church of England of up- 
wards of 2,000 clergymen, and laid the founda- 
tion of modern dissent. The Act of Uni- 
formity Amendment Act, passed July 18, 1872, 
somewhat modified that of Charles, as the 
University Test Act, passed June, 1871, had 
done the year before. 


i’-ni-form-ly, * u-ni-forme-lie, adv. 
[Eng. wniform ; -ly.] 
1. Ina uniform manner or degree ; without 
variation ; with even tenor. 


“ Uniformly clear of clouds.”—C. Bronté : Jane Eyre, 
ch. xxii. 


2, Without diversity of one from another. 


“They turne it often, that it may be vniformelie 
drie.”"—Holinshed : Descr. Eng., ch. vi. 


3. With consistency throughout. 


* q/-ni-form-néss, s. [Eng. uniform ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being uniform; uni- 
formity. 

“Rules grounded on the analogy and wniformness 


observed in the production of natural effects.”—Berke- 
ley : Of Human Knowledge, pt. i., § 105. 


w-ni-fy, * u-ni-fie, v.t. [Lat. wnus = one, 
and facio=to make.] To make or form into 
one; to make a unit of; to reduce to unity er 
nniformity ; to view as one. 


“To simplifie and unifie their desires,”— Montague > 
Devoute Essayes, pt. ii., treat. 8, 


*u-ni-gén’-i-ture, s. [Lat. wnigenitus = 
only-begotten, from wnus= one, and genitus, 
pa. par. of gigno=to beget.] The state of 
being the only-begotten. 


t-ni-gén’-i-tiis, a. [Lat. = only-begotten.] 
Ecclesiol.: Used to denote the Bull com- 
mencing Unigenitus Dei Filius (the Only Be- 
gotten Son of God), issued by Pope Clement XI. 
in 1713 in condemnation of 101 propositions 
taken from Quesnel’s work, The New T'estament 


translated into French, with Moral Reflections. 
[J ANSENISM, 1.] 


*y-nig’-6n-oiis, a. [UnicEntTuRE.] Of one 
Kind ; of the same kind. 
u-nij-u-gate, a. [Lat. wnijugus= having 
one yoke; pref. wni- and Lat. jugum = a 
yoke, a pair.] 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Having a single pair of 
leaflets; paired. [ConsuGaTE,] 
u-ni-1a’-bi-ate, a. (Pref. wni-, and Eng. 
labiate.] 
Bot. : Having but a single lip. 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
in, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bei, del 
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unilateral—unindifferent 


ti-ni-ldt’-ér-al, a. 
lateral.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Having but a single side ; 
pertaining to one side ; one-sided. 
2. Bot.: Arranged on or turned towards one 
side only, as the flowers of Antholyza. 


unilateral-contract, s. A one-sided 
contract, that is, a contract which binds only 
one party; the other party, from the nature 
of the case, not needing to be bound, 


*t-ni-lit'-ér-al, a. (Pref. uni-, and Eng, 
literal.] Consisting of only one letter; as, a 
uniliteral word, 

*iin-il-lumed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
illumed.]) Not illuminated ; not lighted up. 


“ Her fair eye, now bright, now unillwmned.” 
Coleridge : Destiny of Nations. 


*tin-il-li’-min-at-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. illwminated.] 
1, Lit. : Not illuminated ; dark. 
2. Fig.: Ignorant. 


[Pref. wni-, and Eng. 


*iin-il-lu’-sor-y, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
illusory.) Not causing or producing illusion, 
deception, or the like; not illusory; not 
deceptive. 


“Through a pair of cold, wnillusory barnacles.”— 
Lytton: My Novel, bk. iii., ch. xxii. 


* tin-il’-lis-tra-téd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. illustrated.| Not illustrated with draw- 
ings, cuts, engravings, or the like. 

“By aid of which we can teach many subjects 
uicker and better than the most impressive verbal 
Aeccsption; unillustrated, could ever attain to.”— 
Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. xi., p. 275. 


i-ni-loe’-u-lar, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
locular.] - 
1. Bot.: Having but a single cell in the 
fruit. 
2, Zool. : Possessing a single cavity or cham- 
ber. Applied to the shells of Foraminifera 
and Mollusca. 


tin-i-m&g’-in-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. imaginable.| Not capable of being 
imagined, conceived, or thought of; incon- 


ceivable. 
‘*O thou beautiful’ 
And unimaginable ether |" 


*jin-i-mag’-in-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
imaginable ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unimaginable or inconceivable: incon- 
ceivableness, 


“The unimaginableness of points and smallest par- 
ticles."— More. Immort. of the Soul, bk. i., ch. vi. 


*tin-i-mag’-in-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnima- 
ginab(le) ; -ly.] Inconceivably. (Boyle: Works, 
iii. 677.) 

*tin-i-mas’-in-a-tive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. imaginative.] Showing little or no 
imaginative powers. 


“These our unimaginative days.’ 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. li. 


tin-i-_-mas’-ined, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
imagined.) Not imagined or conceived ; not 
formed in idea ; undreamt of. 
“ Unimagin'd bliss.” Thomson ; Liberty. 


*tin-im’-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. -wn- (1), and 
imitable.] Not capable of being imitated ; in- 
imitable. 

“Thou art all unimitable."—Beaum, & Flet.: Laws 
of Candy, i. 2. 

tin-im-mérsed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
immersed.| Not immersed; not sunk below 
the surface of the water. (Used specific. of 
submarine terpedo-boats.) — - 

“She can steam, when unimmersed, at the rate of 
seventeen knots an hour.”—Globe, Dec, 21, 1887. 

*tin-im-mor’-tal, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. immortal.) Not immortal; mortal; 
liable to death. (Milton: P. L., x. 611.) 


*tin-im-mired’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
immured.] Unfortified ; without walls. 
(Sandys: Travels, p. 155.) 


tin-im-pair’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eug. impairable.] Not capable of being im- 
paired, injured, diminished, or weakened. 


“ Undiminishable and unimpairable."—More : Def. 
Philos. Cabbata, ch. vii. 


tin-im-paired’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
impaired.) Not impaired, injured, diminished, 
or weakened. (Cowper: Yardley Oak.) 


*iin-im-part’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 


Byron: Cain, ii. 1. 


Eng. imparted.] Not imparted, shared, or 
communicated. 
“ But brave Achilles shuts 
His virtues close, an unimparted store.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad x. 

tin-im-pass’-idned (ss as sh), a. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. impassioned.) Not impas- 

sioned; not moved, actuated, or influenced 

by passion ; calm, tranquil, quiet, 


* The same meek, unoffending, wnimpassioned man.” 
—NMilman: Latin Christianity, bk. viil., ch. viii. 


tin-im-péach’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. impeachable.]) _Not impeachable ; 
not capable of being called impeached, ac- 
cused, censured, or called in question ; free 
from guilt, stain, blame, or reproach; blame- 
less, irreproachable. 

“ Perfect and unimpeachable of blame.” 
Cowper : Task, v. 86, 
tin-im-péach’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
impeachable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being unimpeachable. 


“Tnsinuations ... against the unimpeachableness 
of his motives."—Godwin.: Mandeville, ili. 188. 


tin-im-peached’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
impeached. | 
1, Not impeached ; not charged or accused, 


“ Unimpeach'd for traitorous crime.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, i. 


2. Not called in question ; undisputed. 
“While yet my regal state stood wnimpeach'd.” 
Rowe: Tamerlane, iv. 
tin-im-ped’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
impeded.] Not impeded; unmolested, open, 
clear. 
“Tts unimpeded sky.” 
Longfellow : Sand of the Desert. 
* tin-im’-pli-cate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. implicate(d).] Not implicated. 
“She, unimpeached of crime, unimplicate 
In folly.” Browning; Ring & Book, xi. 1,289. 
*iin-im-pli¢-it, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
implicit.) Not entire, unlimited, or unre- 
strained ; limited, guarded. 


“The general confirmation of wnimplicit truth.”— 
Milton: Of Tolerution. 


*tin-im-plored’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
implored.| Not implored ; not solicited ; un- 
solicited, 

“ Her nightly visitation unimplored.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 22. 
tin-im-port’-ance, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. importance.] Want of importance, con- 
sequence, weight, or value ; insignificance. 


Un-im-port’-ant, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. important.} 
1. Not important or momentous; not of 
great moment, 


“The unimportant skirmish of Bantry Bay.’— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


* 2. Not assuming high airs of dignity ; un- 
assuming. 


“A free, unimportant, natural, easy manner."— 
Pope: To Swift. 


*{in-im-port’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. importing.) Not importing; not of 
moment or consequence ; trifling. 


“Matter of rite, or of wnimporting consequence,”— 
Bp. Hall: St. Paul's Combat. 


*tin-im-por-tuned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. importuned.] Not importuned; not 
solicited with pertinacity or perseverance. 

“Whoever ran 
To danger unimportun'd.” 
Donne: To the Lady Carey. 
tin-im-posed’, a. [Pref. wn- (i), and Eng. 
imposed.) “Not imposed ; not laid on or ex- 
acted as a duty, tax, burden, toll, task, ser- 
vice, or the like. 
“Those free and wnimposed expressions.”—Milton + 
Apol. for Smectymnuus, § 11. 

iin-im-pos'-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
imposing:) { 

1. Not imposing; not commanding rever- 
ence or respect. 
*2. Not obligatory ; voluntary. 


‘*Manly submission, wnimposing toil.” 
Thomson: Liberty. 


iin-im-préssed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
impressed. | 
1. Not impressed ; not moved or affected. 
2, Not marked or infixed deeply. 
“ Thoughts uncontrolled and unimpressed, the births 
Of pure election.” Young: Night Thoughts, v. 122. 


tuin-im-préss’-i-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 


Eng. impressible.] Not impressible; not sen- 
sitive ; not easily noved ; apathetic. 


‘Clara was honest and quiet; but heavy, mindless, 
unimpressible."—C. Bronté :; Jane Eyre, ch. xxvii. 


tin-im-préss’-ién-a-ble (ss as sh), a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), aud Eng. impressionable.] Nob 
impressionable ; unimpressible. 


“‘ Unimpressionable natures are not so soon softened.” 
—C. Bronté; Jane Eyre, ch. xxi. 


*tin-im-pris'-On-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. imprisonable.| Not capable of being 
imprisoned, shut up, or confined. 


‘*Those two most unimprisonable things."—AMilton + 
Answer to Eikon Basilike, § 16, 


tin-im-prév-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. improvable.] 
1, Incapable of being improved or advanced 
to a better condition; not admitting of im- 
provement or inclination. 


“The principal faculty which is wanting in such, 
and by teaching irreparable and unimprovable.”— 
Hammond: Works, iv. 577. 


2. Incapable of being cultivated or tilled. 


*tin-im-prév-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
improvable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being unimprovable. 


“ Their ignorance and unimprovableness in mattera 
of knowledge."—Hammond: Works, i, 489. 


tin-im-préved’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
improved, | 
1. Notimproved; not made better or wiser ; 
not advanced in manners, knowledge, excel- 
lence, skill, &c. 


“Shallow, unimproved intellects are confident pre- 
tenders to certainty.”—Glanville, 


2. Not used for a valuable or useful pur- 
pose ; not turned to good use. 


“ While he that scorns the noonday beam, perverse, 
Shall find the blessing, unimproved, a curse.” 
Cowper. Truth, 524. 


3. Not tilled; not brought into cultivation : 
as, unimproved land. 


tin-im-prov-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. improving.) Not improving; not ad- 
vancing in knowledge, manners, excellence, 
skill, or the like, d 


“Tf the idle were to lay aside such unimproving 
works,”—Knoax: Winter Evenings, even. 52. 


*tin-im-pugn’-a-ble (g silent), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. impugnable.] Not capable 
of being impugned ; unimpeachable. 

“His truthfulness [must be] wnimpugnable,"—W. 
R. Greg. 

+U-ni-mts’-cu-lar, a. [Pref. wni-, and Eng. 

muscular. | 
Zool. : Having only one muscular impres- 
sion ; monomyary (q.v.). 


*tin-in-cénsed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
incensed.) Not incensed, inflamed, provoked, 
or irritated, 

“See'st thou unincensed, these deeds of Mars?” 
Cowper : Homer ; Iliad vy. 

* tin-in-¢i-dént-al, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. incidental.) Unmarked by auy inci- 
dents. 

“Times of fat quietness and unincidental ease."— 
Bp. Wilberforce, in Life, ii. 194. 
tin-in-closed’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
inclosed.] Not shut in or surrounded as with 
a wall, fence, or the like. 


“In waste and wninclosed lands.’—Smith: Wealth 
of Nations, bk. i., ch. xi. 


* {in-in-cor’-por-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. incorporated.) Not incorporated ; 
not mixed, united, or blended into one body. 


“ Unincorporated with any of the nations of the 
earth.”—Atterbury : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 5. 


* in-in-créas’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. increasable.| Not capable of being ine 
creased ; admitting of no increase. 


“An altogether or almost wnincreasable elevation.” 
—Boyle: Works, i, 249. 


* in-in-ciim’-beéred, a. 


*Yn-in-dént’-éd, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
indented.| Not indented ; not marked by any 
indentation, notch, wrinkle, or the like. 


(UNENCUMBFRED,] 


“The rest of the countenance was pee smooth © 


and unindented,’—Lytton: Pelham, 


*tin-in-dif’-fer-ent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. indifferent.] Not indifferent; not un- 
biassed or unprejudiced ; partial, biassed. 


“Their own 
—Hooker : Eccles. Politie, bk. v., § 81. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib. ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», ce —6¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


iall and unindifferent proceeding.” (is 


unindulgent—uninterruptedly 
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*tin in-diil-gent, a. 

Eng. indulgent.) Not indulgent or kind. 

“On me not unindulgent fate 
Bestowed a rural, calm retreat.” 
francis : Horace, ii, 16, 

“tin-in-diis’-tri-ous, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. industrious.] Not industrious; not dili- 

gent in labour, study, or the like; idle, 


“Far beyond the ordinary course 
That other wnindustrious ages ran.” 
Daniel: Musophilus. 


*iin-in-dis’-tri-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. wnin- 
dustrious ; -ly.) Not industriously ; without 
industry or diligence. 


“Nota aes or unindustriously solicitous.”—Boyle + 
Works, i. 


hee te ttl: -a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
indwell, and suff. -able.) Uninhabitable. 


“A vast desert to all but Arabs unindwellable,”— 
Lane: Selections from the Kiran, p. 13, (Introd.) 


¢U-ni-neér’-vate, a. [Pref. wni-, and Eng. 
nervate.} 
Bot. : One-ribbed ; having but one rib, as is 
the case with most leaves. (Treas, of Bot.) 


fin-in-féct’-Ed, a. [Pref. uwn- (1), and Eng. 
infected.) Not infected; not contaminated, 
polluted, or corrupted. (Lit. & fig.) 
“The uninfected me of the community.”—Knoz : 
Spirit of Despotism, 
tin-in-flamed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
inflamed.) Not inflamed ; not set on fire ; ; 
not aglow. (Lit. or fig.) 


“Show one moment uninjlamed with love.” 
Young: Force of Religion, ii. 


*iin-in-flam’-ma-_ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. inflammable.) Not capable of being in- 
flamed or set on fire. (Lit. or jig.) 

Bovi ioe uninflammable spirit of such concretes.”— 
tin-in’-fli-enced, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. influenced. ] 
1. Not influenced ; not moved by others or 
by foreign considerations ; not biassed. 


“Chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change.” Wordsworth : Sonnet, 


2. Not proceeding from influence, bias, or 
prejudice ; as, wninjluenced conduct. 


¢iin-in-fifi-En’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. influential.) 
1. Not exerting any influence ; inoperative. 


“A motive which was uninfluential, or was not pro- 
ductive of the correspondent act.”—Cogan: Ethical 
Treatise, dis, 2, ch. iv. 

2. Not possessing any influence. 
“ An uningluential squire.”—Pall Malt Gazette, Feb. 
- 7, 1888. 


din-in-formed,, a. 
ing 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
1. Not informed, instructed, or taught; 
untaught. 


“The uninformed and heedless souls of men.” 
Cowper» Task, v. 864. 


* 2, Not animated ; not imbued with vitality. 
(Steele: Spectator, No. 41.) 
* 3. Not imbued: as, A picture uninformed 
with imagination. 
tin-in-fringed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
infringed.} Not infringed; not encroached 
upon, — 


“ 


is a constant struggle necessary to preserve 
it [the Constitution] uninfringed }"—Knox : Spirit of 
Despotism, § 3. 


4 t%n-in-fring-i-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. infringible.] That cannot or may not 
be infringed upon. 

“ An uninfringible monopoly.”—Sir W. Hamilton. 


*iin-in-gé'-ni-oiis (1), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. ingenious.) Not ingenious ; want- 
ing in ingenuity ; not witty or clever. 

“These uningenious paradoxes and reveries,”— 
Burke: On a Late State of the Nation. 


*iin-in-gé'-ni-olls (2), « 


*iin-in-gén-u-ous, * in-in-gé-ni-ots 
(2), a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and ieee ingenuous, 
ingenious.) Not ingenuous; not frank, open, 
or candid ; disingenuous. 


“Such uningenuous proceedings,”— Bp, Taylor: 
_ Liberty of Prophesying. (Ep. Ded.) 


tn-in-gén’-u-olis-néss, s. (Eng. wnin- 
enuous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
disingenuous ; disingenuousness, 


fer cannot i goeme what could be further: poet to prove 
th and uningenuousness.”—Hammond : 


[UNINGENUOUS.] 


[Pref. un- (1), and | im-in-hab’-it-a-ble, a 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. inhabitable.] Not "inhabitable ; not fit 
for ] habitation. 


‘The castle had in 1686 —- almost uninhabitable.” 
—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, 


*tin-in-hab'-it-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
inhabitable ; -ness.| The quality or state of 
being uninhabitable; unfitness for habitation. 

“The uninhabitablenass of the turrid zone.”—Boyle > 
Works, i, 3 

tin-in-hab’-it-éd, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
inhabited.) Not inhabited by men ; having 
no inhabitants. 

“But uninhabited, untilled, unsown, 
It lies,’ Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 148, 
tin-in-jured’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
injured.) Not hurt; unhurt. 
“This communion with uninjured minds,” 
Wordsworth: Eacursion, bk. ix. 
tin-in-jiir’-i-ous, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. injurious.) Not hurtful or harmful; 
harmless, 

“Their own bosoms will be calm and serene, unin- 
jured and uninjurious.”— Knox; Sermons, vol. Vi., 
ser. 12 

{ in-in-jur’-i-_ous-ly, adv. [Eng. wninjuri- 
ous ; -ly.] In an uninjurious manner ; without 
injury. 

“The charging {of a Faure cell] may be done unin- 
juriously.”—Sir W. Thompson, in Times, Sept. 2, 1881. 

u-ni-no’-dal, a. [Pref. wni-,and Eng. nodal.] 


Bot. (Of a peduncle): Bearing only one node, 
(Lindley.) 


*tin-in-quis’-i-tive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. inquisitive.| Not curious or diligent to 
search into and investigate things. 


“Their uninquisitive temper keeps them in a total 
ignorance about secondary causes,"—Bp. Horsley; Ser- 
mons, Vol. i., ser. 11, 


*tin-in-seribed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
inscribed.) Having no inscription. 
“Obscure the place, and wninscribed the stone.” 
Pope: Windsor Forest, 320. 
tin-in-spired’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
inspired.) 
1. Not inspired; not having received any 
supernatural instruction or illumination. 


“A veneration more than was due to the opinions 
of any uninspired teacher."—Bp. Horsley: Sermons, 
vol, i., ser, 5. 


2. Not produced or written under inspira- 
tion ; as, uninspired writings. 
tin-in-striict’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. instructed.) 
1. Not instructed or taught ; untaught, un- 
educated. 


“ Men of uninstructed minds and sanguine tempers.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi, 


2. Not directed by superior authority ; un- 
directed ; not furnished with instructions, 
“ Uninstructed how to stem the tide.” 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, iii. 1. 
*{in-in-striict’-ive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. instructive.] Not instructive; not 
serving or tending to convey instruction. 


“Captious wninstructive wrangling.”—Locke: Hum, 
Understand., bk. ii., ch. xx. 


*tin-in-tél’-li-genee, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. intelligence.| Want of intelligence ; stu- 
pidity due to ignorance, 


“ And now his unintelligence was not more strange 
then his misconstruction.”—Bp. Hall: Cont.; John 
Baptist Beheaded, 

tin-in-tél’-li-gent, a. 
Eng. intelligent. , 

1. Not intelligent; not having reason or 

understanding ; stupid, dull, 


“ A gallant soldier and a not unintelligent officer.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


2. Not acting by intelligence or innate 
knowledge. 
“ By the application of an unintelligent impulse toa 


(Pref. un- (1), and 


mechanism previously arranged.”’—Paley: Natural 
Theology, ch. ii. 
*tin-in-tél-lig-i_bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. wnin- 


telligibil(e); -ity.) The quality or state of 
being unintelligible ; unintelligibleness, 


“Tf we have truly proved the perpen ee 
in all other ways, this argumentation is unden: 
—Burnet ; Theory of the Earth. 


tin-in-tél’-lig-i-_ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. intelligible.] Not intelligible ; not cap- 
able of being understood, 


“False notions which would make the subsequent 
narrative unintelligible or uninstructive.”—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. 


oa ae 


*tin-in-tél-lig-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. un 
intelligible ; -ness.| The quality or state of 
being unintelligible ; incomprehensibility. 

“Some inconvenience or unintelligibleness in the 


one more than in the other."—Bp, H. Oroft: On 
Burnet's Theory. 


tin-in-tél’-lig-i-bly, adv. [Eng. unintelli- 
gib(le) ; -ly.] In an unintelligible manner ; so 
as not to be intelligible or understood. 


“This art of writing unintelligibly has been very 
much improved."—Budgell : Spectator, No. 879. 


tin-in-ténd’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
intended.) Not intended ; unintentional. 


tin-in-tén’-tion-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. intentional.) Not intentional, not de- 
signed ; not done, said, or happening by pre- 
meditation or design ; unpremeditated. 


“ Unintentional lapses re the duties of friendship.” 
—Knox ; Essays, No. 25, 


tin-in-tén’-tion-al-ly, adv. (Eng. wnin- 

tentional ; -ly.] Not intentionally; without 
design or premeditation. 

“*His house, and those of his brethren, were unin- 


tentvonally consumed.”—Cook. Third Voyage, bk. v., 
ch, v, 


* tin-in’-tér-éssed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. tnteressed.] Uninterested. 


“The testimony is general, both as to time and 
place wninteressed.”—Glanvill ; Essay 2. 


tin-in’-tér-ést-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. interested. ] 
1. Not interested ; not having any property 
or interest in; not per sonally concerned. 
2. Not having the mind or passions in- 
terested or engaged. 


“Good and wise persons, wninterested in the case.” 
—Secker : Sermons, vol, ii., ser. v. 


tin-in’-tér-ést-ing, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. interesting.] Not of an interesting 
character ; not capable of exciting or engaging 
the mind,” passions, or attention ; dull. 


“ Uninteresting barren truths which generate no 
conclusion.”—B8urke: On a Late State of the Nation. 


tin-in-tér-féred’, a. (Pref. wn- S> and 
Eng. interfered.| Not interfered (with 


“Uncontrolled and wninterfered with 4 ‘the obe 
structions raised."—Field, Dec, 31, 1887. 


* tin-in-tér-miss’-ion (ss assh), s. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. intermission.] Absence of 
intermission. 


tin-in-tér-mit-téd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. intermitted.] Not intermitted; not in- 
terrupted or suspended for a time ; continued, 
continuous. 


“An unintermitted conflict of ten years.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Hng., oh. xii. 


* Uin-in-tér-mit-téd-ly, adv. [Eng. wnin- 
termitted ; -ly.| Without intermission; un- 
interruptedly. 


* in-in-tér-mit-ting, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. intermitting.] Having no intermission 
or interruption ; continuing. 


(Pref. un- (1), and 


* tin-in-tér-mixed’, a. 7 
intermixed, not 


Eng. intermixed.] Not 
mingled. 
“ Unintermia'd with fictious fantasies, 
I verify the truth.” Daniel: Oivil Wars. 


* {in-in-tér’-prét-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. interpretable.) Not capable of being 
interpreted. | 


iin-in-tér’-prét-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. interpreted.] Not interpreted. 


“ Uninterpreted by practice.”—Secker : Sermons, vol. 
lii., ser. 7. 


tin-in-térred’, a. (Pref. -wn (1), and Eng. 
interred.| Not interred; not buried; un- 
buried, 
“ Unwept, unhonour'd, wninterr'd, he lies.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xxii. 484, 
iin-in-tér-ript’-éd, a. [Pref. «n- (1), and 
Eng. interrupted. ] 

I, Ord. Lang.: Not interrupted; not 
broken ; unintermitted, continuous ; free from 
intermission or interruption. 

“But this wonderful pee was not uninter 

rupted."—Macaulay « Hist, Eng., ch. xviii. 

II. Bot.: Not having its symmetrical ar- 
rangement destroyed by anything local; con- 
sisting of regularly increasing or diminishing 
parts, or of parts all of the same size; con- 
tinuous. 


iin-in-tér-ript'-€d-ly, ‘adv. (Eng. unin. 


y; pout, jw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ~ 
2 -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhim, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, we bal 
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terrwpted ; -ly.) Without interruption or in- 
termission ; continuously. 


“The national wealth has, during the last six cen- 
turies, been almost uninterruptedly increasing,” — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


*fin-in-thralled’, a. (Pref. um- (1), and 
Eng. inthralled.}) Not enthralled, not en- 
slaved. 

“Tt needs must be ridiculous to any judgment 
uninthrull'd.” — Milton: Answer to Hikon Basilike 
(Pref. ). 

* in-in-ti’-tled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
ard Eng. intitled.] Not entitled; having no 
claim or title. (Usually followed by to.) 


“ Unintitled to pardon of sin,”—Secker : Sermons, 
vol. iii., ser. 17. 


*tin-in-tombed’ (0 silent), a. (Pref. wn (1), 
aud Eng. intombed.] Not intombed; not in- 
terred or buried. 


* tn-in-trénched’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. intrenched.] Not intrenched ; not pro- 
tected by a trench or the like. 


“ Tt had been cowerdice in the Trojans, not to have 
attempted anything against an army that;lay unforti- 
fied and unintrench'd.”—Pope. 


*tin-in’-tri-cat-éd, o, [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. intricated.] Not entangled, perplexed, 
or involved ; not intricate. 

* Even, clear, unintricated designs.” — Hammond ; 
Works, iv. 502. 

tin-in-tro-diged’, a. [Pref wn- (1), and 
Eng. introduced.] Not introduced ; without 
any introduction ; obtrusive. 

“Think not unintroduc'd I force my way.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, v. 89. 

*iin-in-ured’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
inured.) Not inured; not hardened by use 
or practice. 

“ The race exiguous, uninur'd to wet,” 
Philips: Fall of Chloe's Jordan. 
tin-in-vad’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
invaded.| Not invaded ; not encroached upon, 
assailed, or attacked. 


“ Leave the province of the professor wninvaded."— 
Reynolds ; Discourse 2. 


* tin-in-vént/-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
invented.| Not invented ; not found out or 
discovered. 

“ Not uninvented that, which thou aright 
Believ’st so main to our success, I bring.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 470. 

*tin-in-vént-ive, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. inventive.] Not inventive ; not having 
the power of invention, finding, discovering, 
or contriving. 


“Thou sullen, uninventive companion.” — Scott: 
Kenilworth, ch. v. 


*tin-in-vést-ig-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. investigable.] Not capable of being 
investigated or searched out; inscrutable. 


“The works of this visible world being uwninvestig- 
able by us."—Ray: Creation, pt. i. 


*iin-in-vite’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
invite, v.} To countermand or annul the in- 
vitation of ; to put off. 


‘*Made them wninvite their guests."—Pepys: Diary, 
Nov. 26, 1665. 


tin-in-vit/-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
invited.| Not invited, not asked; without 
any invitation. 
“ A guest uninvited, unwelcomed.” 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, ix. 
tin-in-vit-img, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
inviting.| Not inviting ; not attractive; not 
tempting. 
“That such unlikely men should so successfully 


preach so wninviting a doctrine.” — Boyle: Works, 
v. 536, 


tin-in-voked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1); and Eng. 
invoked.] Not invoked ; not appealed to, 


“The powers of song 
I left not wninvoked.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iit, 


tin-in-volved’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
involved.) Not involved, complicated, or in- 
tricate. 


““So long as you preserve your own finances unin- 
volv'd."—Knox: To a Young Nobleman, let. 28, 


i’-ni-o, s. [Lat. =a single large pearl.] 

4, Zool. : River-mussel; the type-genus of 
Unionide (q.v.), with more than 400 species, 
from all parts of the world, Shell oval or 
elongated, smooth, corrugated, or spiny, he- 
coming very solid with age; anterior teeth, 
1-2 or 2-2, short, irregular ; posterior teeth, 
1-2, elongated, laminar. Animal with the 
mantle margins only united between the 


siphonal openings ; palpi long, pointed, later- 
ally attached. [PEARL-MUSSEL.] 


UNIO VALDENSIS. 
(From the Wealden.) 


2. Paleont.: Fossil species, fifty from the 
Wealden onward. 


unio-beds, s. pl. 


Geol.: The name given to certain beds in 
the Purbeck, characterized by the occurrence 
of species of Unio (q.v.). 


un/-ion (i as y), * un-yon, s. [Fr., from 


Lat. unionem, accus. of unio = (1) unity, 
(2) a union, (3) a single large pearl (Pliny the 
Elder: H. N., 1X. xiv. 56), in which various 
excellencies, such as roundness, smoothness, 
and whiteness were united.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 


* 1. A pearl of great beauty and value. 


“ And in the cup an wnion shall he throw, 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark's crown have worn.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 
2. The act of uniting or joining two or more 
things in one, thus forming a compound body, 


3. The state of being united; junction, 
coalition. 

“To effect a civil wnion without a religious union.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

4, Concord ; agreement and conjunction of 
mind, will, affection, or interests. 

“ Union the bond of all things, and of man.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iii. 150, 

5. That which is united or made into one 
body; a body formed by the combination or 
uniting of two or more individual things or 
persons ; the aggregate of the united parts; a 
combination, a coalition, a confederacy : as 


(1) A confederacy of two or more nations, 
or of several states in one nation: as, The 
United States of America are called the 
Union. This state of union was accomplished 
by means of the United States Constitution, 
adopted in 1787; the states having been pre- 
viously practically independent, or very feebly 
combined. After the Revolutionary War they 
remained associated, but by a slight bond that 
was sure to cause discontent, and it quickly 
became evident that either a stronger central 
government must be organized, or the several 
states each become an independent nation. 
The latter expedient was so dangerous a one, 
that there was common consent to the formation 
of a strong central government, and the 
Constitution was adopted, combining the states 
into what is known as the Union. 


(2) Two or more parishes consolidated into 
one for Administration of the Poor Laws. (Eng.) 


* (8) (See extract) : 


“Union is a combining or consolidation of two 
churches in one, which is done by the consent of the 
bishop, the patron, and incumbent. And this is 
properly called an wnion; but there are two other 
sorts, as when one church is made subject to the 
other, and when one man is made prelate of both, and 
when a conventual is made cathedral. Touching union 
in the first signification, there was a statute, an. 37 
Hen. VIIL., ch. 21, that it should be lawful in two 
churches, whereof the value of the one is not above 
six pounds in the king's books, of the first fruits, and 
not above one mile distant from'the other. Union in 
this signification is personal, and that is for the life 
of the incumbent: or real, that is perpetual, whoso- 
ever is incumbent,”—Cowel. 


(4) A trades-union (q.v.). 
6. A contraction of union - workhouse 
[Workwuouse.] 


7. A kind of device for a flag, used either by 
itself or forming the upper inner corner of an 
ensign ; a flag marked with this device. 


“As the patron saint of England, the banner of St. 
George ever ranked highly. In heraldic language, it 
was “Argent, a cross gules,’ é.e., a white flag with a 
plain red cross (the Plantagenet colours, white and 
red). It appears to have been very early adopted as a 
national ensign. Coins and seals of the time of 
Edward III, and Henry V. are impressed with the 
figure of a ship bearing this flag at the bow and stern, 
and the portrait of the ‘Great Harry’ exhibits it at 
the fore and mizen. The national flag of Scotland, or 
banner of St. Andrew, was azure, a saltire argent, 7.e., 
@ white saltire or St. Andrew's Cross on a blue field. 


U-ni-0’-ni-dza, s. 


u-ni-0’-ni-form, a. 


On the union with Scotland in 1707 these flags were 
combined: the red cross of St. George, fimbriated, 
fe that is, with a white border to the cross, being 
laid upon the St. Andrew’s banner, and thus it appears 
in Wea of the ‘ oem of the Seas’ (Green- 
wich Hospital), a war ship of that period. On the 
union with Ireland, in 1801, the banner of St, Patric 
which is a red saltire cross on a white field, was lai 
upon that of St. Andrew's, and upon these the fim- 
briated cross of St. George- composing the flag now 
known to us as the Union Jack. In 1707 the Union at 
the main became, and remains to this day, the dis- 
tinguishing flag of an Admiral of the Fleet. It was 
thus carried by Lord Howe on the Ist of June [1794 
and by Earl St. Vincent in 1800 and 1806. Merchan’ 
vessels are prohibited from carrying this flag without 
pris border under a penalty of £500."—FYeld, Sept. 
24, 1887, 

“But I had better give the words of the heraldie 
blazon contained in the Order of the King in Council 
of Noy. 5, 1800, and announced to the nation by the 
Proclamation of Jan. 1, 1801, which prescribes the 
form in which the national flag is to be constructed. 
It is in these words: ‘The Union flag shall be azure, 
the crosses saltires of Saint Andrew and Saint Pet 
rick, quarterly per saltire, counterchanged, argent 
and gules; the latter fimbriated of the second, sur- 
mounted by the cross of St. George of the third, 
fimbriated as the saltire. ... One word more. Your 
correspondents must not call our national flag the 
Union Jack. The Jack is a small flag—a diminutive of 
the Union—only flown from the jack staff on the bow- 
sprit or forepart ofa ship. In the Royal Navy it is plain. 
In the merchant service it must have a white border, 
When flown from the mast with a white border. it is 
the signal for a pilot, and is called the Pilot Jack. To 
no other a is the term Jack applied. The naime of 
our national flag is the Union."—Field, Oct. 8, 1887. 


II. Technically : 

1, Brewing: One of a series of casks placed 
side by side, and supported on pivots or trun- 
nions, in which fermentation is completed. 

2. Fabric: A fabric of flax and cotton. 

3. Hydr.: A tubular coupling for pipes. 

4, Ecclesiol. : Various small religious sects 
adopt the word Union as part of their name. 
Places of worship belonging to the Union 
Baptists, Union Churchmen, Union Congre- 
gationalists, the Union Free Church, &c., 
appear in church returns. 

1. Act of Union: 

English History : 

(1) The Act by which Scotland was united 
to England in 1707. 

(2) The Act by which Ireland was united to 
Great Britain in 1800. 

2. Hypostatic union : [Hypostatic]. 

3. Union down : 

Naut.: A signal of distress at sea, made by 
es the flag or turning the union down- 
ward. 


union-jack, s. (Union, I. 7.] 
union-joint, s. A pipe-coupling. 
Union Labor Party, s. A political 


organization for the maintenance of the rights 
of labor. (U.8.) 


Union Party, s. A political organiza- 
tion upholding Union as against Secession. 
(U. S. Hist.) 

union-pump, s. 

Hydr.: A form of pump in which the 
sueiee and pump are united in the same 

me. 


union-workhouse, s. 


(WorKHOUSE.] 


(Mod. Lat. wnio, genit. 
wnion(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Conchifera, with 
several genera, universally distributed. Shell 
usually regular, equivalve, closed ; structure 
nacreous ; epidermis thick. and dark; liga- 
ment external, large and prominent; margins 
even ; anterior hinge-teeth thick and striated, 
posterior laminar, sometimes wanting. Ani- 
mal with mantle-margins united between the 
siphonal orifices, and, rarely, in front of the 
branchial opening; anal orifice plain, bran- 
chial fringed ; foot very large, tongue-shaped, 
compressed, byssiferous in the fry; gills 
elongated, sub-equal, united posteriorly to each 
other and to the mantle, but not to the body ; 
palpi moderate, laterally attached, striated in- 
side; lips plain. Sexes distinct. 

2. Paleont.: The family commences in the 

Devonian. 
(Mod. Lat. wnio (q.v.), 
genit. wnionis, and forma = form, appearance. } 
Having the shape or general appearance of 
the genus Unio (q.v.). 


tin’-idn-ism (i as y), s. (Eng. union ; -ism.] 


1. The principle of uniting or combining; 
specif., the system of union or combination 
among workmen engaged in the same occupa: 
tion or trade; trades-unionism. \ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fail, father; we. wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite. ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ®—=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


: 
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2. The doctrine that the legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
supremacy of Parliament over any form of 
local government or Home Rule granted to 
Treland, must be maintained. 


“The Conservatism and Unionism of the electorate 

of the Universities is Sey in harmony with the 

* Conservatism and Unionism of the majority of the 

entire electorate of the country, as expressed at the 
last General Election.”"—G@lobe, June 24, 1887. 


eee ist (i as y), s. & a. [Eng. union; 


A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who promotes or advocates union; 
specif., in United States History, one who 

- opposed secession at the time of the Civil War; 

a Union man. Also, in English History, one 
who is opposed to the granting of a separate 
Parliament to Ireland and the consequent dis- 
ruption of the union. [U-.] 

It will be seen that, down to the close of yester- 
day’s fo , the Unionists were still maintaining 
their lead of more than one hundred,’—Daily Tele- 
graph, July 6, 1886, 

2. A member of a trades-union; a trades- 
unionist. 
“ Prohibiting the reading of papers devoted to the 
defence of trades-unionism, because, whenever the 
iblic heard of the unionists, it was Roser eu when 
Dray were engaged in some great struggle with the 
employers.’— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 9, 1885, 
II. Ecclesiol.: A small religious sect now 
having registered places of worship in Britain, 
B, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to union- 
ism ; promoting or advocating unionism. 


“At the commencement of yesterday's pollings the 
Unionist party were more than a hundred seats aheud 
of their opponents."—Daily Telegraph, July 6, 1886. 


*#un-idn-ist'-ic (i as y), a. [Eng. unionist ; 
-ic.) Pertaining or relating to unionism or 
unionists ; pertaining to or promoting union. 


W-ni-o-nite, s. [After Union(ville), Pennsyl- 
vania, U. 8S. A., where found; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A very pure zoisite (q.v.), occurring 
with corundum and other species. 


fi-ni-0’-nodid, a. [Mod. Lat. wnio (q.v.), 
genit. wnion(is); Eng. suff. -oid.] Unioni- 
form (q.v.). 

“ Unionoid bivalves, with thick shells.”—Nicholson: 
Paleont., i. 492. 

u-nip-ar-otis, a. (Lat. wnus = one, and 
pario = to bring forth.] 

1, Biol.: Bringing forth normally but one 
at a birth. 


“The mastodons, megatheria, RiyE codones and Dipro- 
todons are wniparous.”—Owen:; Class. of the Mam- 
malia, p. 56. 


2. Bot. (Of a cyme, éc.): Having but one 
peduncle. 


u-ni-_péd, «a. & s. (Pref. wni-, and Lat. pes, 
genit. pedis = a foot.) 
A. As adj. : Having only one foot. 
B. As subst.: An animal having only one 
foot. 

*u-ni-_pél-ta’-ta, s. pl. (Pref. uni-, and neut. 
1. of Lat. peltatus = armed with a small, 
ight, and generally crescent-shaped shield.] 

Zool. : Cuvier’s name for a family of Stoma- 
eae * of the modern genus Squilla 
q.v.). 


*u-ni-_pél’-tate, a. & s. (Unirettara.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Uni- 
peltata (q.v.). 
B. As subst.: Any individual of the Uni- 
peltata (q.v.). 


*a-ni-pér-son-al, a. [Pref. wni-, and Eng. 
personal.) 
1, Ord. Lang.: Having but one person; 
existing in one person, as the Deity. 
2. Gram. : Used only in one person; im- 
personal. (Said of verbs.) 


*a-ni-pér -sdn-al-ist, s. (Eng. wniper- 


sonal ; -ist.] One who believes that there is 
only one person in the Deity. 


-*a-niph’-d-noiis, a. [Lat. wnus = one, and 


Gr. dwvy (phoné)=sound.] Having or giving 
_ out only one sound. 


“That uniphonous instrument the drum.”"—West- 
—- minster Review, Nov., 1832, 


nip’-li-cate, a. [Pref. wni-=one, and 
t. plicatus = folded.] Consisting of or 
ving only one fold. 


U-ni-po-lar, a. [Pref. wni-, and Eng. polar.] 

Elect.: Of or pertaining to one pole: as, a 

unipolar dynamo, in» which the conductors 
move in one and the same field, 


u-nique’ (que ask), a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. 
wnicum, accus, of wnicus = single, from unus 
= one.] 

A. As adj. : Having no like or equal; un- 
matched, unparalleled, unequalled ; alone in 
its kind or excellence. 

*B. As subst.: A thing unique or un- 
paralleled in its kind. 


“An unique in the history of the species.”—Paley ; 
Evidences of Christianity, ch. ix. 


u-nique’-ly (que as k), adv. [Eng. wnique; 
-ly.] In a unique manner ; so as to be unique. 


u-nique’-néss (que as k), s. (Eng. wnique; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unique. 


*u-n?-qui-ty, s. (Eng. wniqu(e) ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being unique ; uniqueness, 


“ Uniquity will make them valued more,”"—H, Wal- 
pole; Letters, iv. 477. 


t-ni-ra/-di-at-éd, a. [Pref. wni-, and Eng. 
radiated.] Having only one ray. 


t-ni-sép’-tate, a. 
septate, | 
Bot. : Having only one septum or partition. 


u-ni-sér’-i-al, u-ni-sér’-i-ate, a. [Pref. 
uni-, and Eng. serial, seriate.) Having a 
single line or series. 


u-ni-sér’-i_ate-ly, adv. (Eng. wniseriate; 
-ly.| Ina uniseriate manner ; in a single line 
or series. 


t-ni-séx’-u-al, a. [Pref. wni-, and Eng. 
sexual. } 

1, Ord. Lang.: Having one sex only. 

2. Bot. (Of a plant): Of one sex only; 
having stamens and pistils in different flowers ; 
diclinous. Used of a monecious or of a 
dicecious plant or its flowers. 


t-ni-sil’-i-cate, s. 
silicate. ] 

Min.: The second sub-division of the An- 
hydrous Silicates, which Dana divides as fol- 
lows : (1) Bisilicates; oxygen ratio for bases 
and silica, 1:2; (2) Unisilicates; in which 
the ratio for the bases and silica is as 1:1; 
(3) Sub-silicates ; oxygen ratio for bases and 
silica, 1: 4; sometimes 1:4and1:3. 


t’-ni-s6n, * u-ni-sonne, s. &a. [Fr. unisson, 
from Lat. wnisonum, accus. of wnisonus = 
having the same sound as something else: 
unus = one, and sonus=a sound; Sp. unison; 
Ttal. wnisono.} 
A. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Lit.: A single, unvaried tone. 
“ While the long solemn unison went round.” 
Pope; Dunciad, iv. 612, 
2. Fig.: Accordance, agreement, harmony. 


“Tt is the more tranquil style which is most fre- 
quently in unison with our minds.”—Knoz : Essay 2h, 


II. Music: 

1, The state of sounding at the same pitgh ; 
accordance or coincidence of sounds procéed- 
ing from an equality in the number of vjbra- 
tions made in a given time by a sonorous 
body. 

2. Music in octaves for mixed instruments 
or voices, 

B. As adjective: 

*I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Sounding alone ; unisonous. 


“Tempered soft tunings, intermixt with voice 
Ch Milt 


or unison.” ‘on. P. L., vii. 599, 
2. In accord. 


“Something of peculiar harmony, or rather a kind 
of unison correspondence between them.”"—South: 
Sermons, vol. vi., ser, 1. 


II. Music: Sounded together; coinciding 
in pitch or sound; unisonal: as, wnison pas- 
sages. 


*u-nis’-6n-al, a. [Eng. unison; -al.] Being 
in unison. 
“The frequent use of unisonal passages for the 
voices.”—Standard, Nov. 25, 1885. 
*y-nis’-on-al-ly, adv. [Eng. wnisonal; -ly.] 
In unison. 


“Tenors and basses burst in unisonally.”"—Church 
Times, March 4, 1887. 


(Pref. uni-, and Eng. 


[Pref. wni-, and Eng. 


*u-nis’-d-nange, s. [Eng. wnisonan(t) ; -ce.} 
The quality or state of being in unison ; ac- 
cordance of sounds ; unison. 


*y-nis’-d6-nant, a. [Lat. unus=one, and 
sonans, pr. par. of sono = to sound.) Being in 
unison ; having the same degree of gravity or 
acuteness. 


* u-nis’-0-nous, a. [Unison.] 
1, Sounding alone ; without harmony. 
“These apt notes (to sing the Psalms withall) were 
about 40 tunes of one part only, and in one unisonous 
key.”"—Warton; Hist. Eng. Poetry, i. 171. 
2. Being in unison ; having the same sound 
or pitch. 


w-nit, *u-nite, s. 
(a.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A single person or thing 
regarded as having oneness for its main attri- 
bute ; a single one of a number, forming the 
basis of count or calculation. 

II, Technically : 


1, Arith. : The least whole number or one, 
represented by the figure 1. Numbers are 
collections of things of the same kind, each 
of which is a unit of the collection. Thus 
20 feet is a collection of 20 equal spaces, each 
of which is equal to 1 foot; here 1 foot is the 
unit or base of the collection, 


2. Math. & Physics: Any known determinate 
quantity by the constant repetition of which 
any other quantity of the same kind is mea- 
sured, It may be a length, a surface, a solid, 
a weight, a time, as the case may be. 


1. Abstract unit: The unit of numera- _ 
tion; the abstract unit 1 is the measure of 
the relation of equality of two numbers. It 
is the base of the system of natural numbers, 
and incidentally the base of all quantities. 


2. Decimal & duodecimal units: Those in 
scales of numbers increasing or decreasing by 
ten or twelve respectively. 

3. Dynamic units: 

(1) Unit of force: A dyne; a force which, 
acting for one second on a mass of one 
gramme, gives to it a velocity of one centi- 
metre per second. 


(2) Unit of work done: A watt (q.v.); the 
power developed when 44°25 foot pounds are 
done per minute = one 746th part of a horse- 
power. [Foot-pounD, KiILOGRAMMETRE.] 


4, Electric units: 


(1) Unit of quantity: A coulomb. The 
quantity of electricity that will liberate 
“000162 grains of hydrogen from water, or 
*005232 grains of zinc from a solution of the 
metal. In this unit, rate or time is taken no 
account of, 

(2) Unit of current: An ampere ; a current 
flowing at the rate of one coulomb per second, 
or liberating ‘000162 grains of hydrogen, &c., 
per second, 

(8) Unit of electro-motive force: A volt (q.v.). 
The force or difference of potential required 
to produce, through a wire of one ohm resist- 
ance, a current of one ampere. 

(4) Unit of resistance: The legal unit of 
resistance, as settled by the International 
Electrical Congress, at Paris, 1884, is that of 
a column of pure mercury 106 centimetres 
long, 1 square millimetre in sectional area at 
0°C. The name ohm is now confined to this 
unit, but was formerly used to denote an 
older unit chosen by the British Association, 
which is to the legal ohm as 1°0112 to 1. 

(5) Unit of capacity: A farad (q.v.). A con- 
denser has a capacity of one farad when a 
potential difference of one volt between its 
two sets of plates charges each of them with 
one coulomb. 


(6) Absolute wnits: The absolute electro- 
motive force unit is a force, and the absolute 
unit magnetic pole is a pole, which, when 
placed ata distance of one centimetre, from 
a similar force or pole, repels it with a force 
of one dyne. One volt = 10% absolute units. 


) Unit of work done: The watt(q.v.); the 
rate at which electrical work is done is mea- 
sured by watts. A watt is the power de- 
veloped in the circuit when one ampere of 
current produces one volt difference of poten- 
tial at the terminals. [] 3, (2).] 

5. Fractional writ: The unit of a fraction. 
Thus in the fraction $ there is an assemblage 
of three units, each of which is one-fyurth of 
the whole number. 


6. Integral unit: The unit 1, 


[An abbrev. of wnity 


L b6}; pOdt, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
_-tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. aoa &c. = bel, del, 


' 
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unitable—united 


a, anima 


* y-nit’-a-ble, * u-nite’-a-ble, a. 


7. Military wnit : The administrative unit is 
for infantry the company, for cavalry the 
troop, and for artillery the battery, and for 
the three arms combined the division. The 
tactical unit is the battalion or regiment, 
squadron orregiment,and battery respectively. 

8. Specific-gravity unit : For solids or liquids, 
one cubic foot of distilled water at 62° F.=1; 
of air and gases, one cubic foot of atmospheric 
air at 62°, 

9. Unit of heat : [THeRMAL-UNIT]. 

10. Unit of illumination: The light of a 
sperm candle burning 120 grains per hour. 
The standard for gas is that the flame, burn- 
ang at the rate of five cubic feet per hour, 
shall give a light equal to the light of 14 
sperm candles, each consuming at the rate of 
120 grains per hour, 

11. Unit of measure: The unit of measure of 
@ny quantity is a quantity of the same kind, 
‘with which the quantity is compared. 

12. Unit of value: In the United States a gold 
dollar, weighing 25°8 grains, one-tenth of which 
is alloy; in England a gold sovereign, weigh- 
ing 123274 grains, one-eleventh being alloy. 

unit-jar, s. 

Elect.: An instrument devised by Sir W. 
Snow Harris for measuring definite quantities 
of electricity. 

2 [Eng. 
unit(e) ; -able.] Capable of being united or 
joined together by growth or otherwise. 


-ni-tar-i-an, s. &a. (Eccles. Lat. wnita- 


rius ; Ger. wnitarier ; Fr. unitaire ; Ital. wnita- 
tio; Sp. unitdrio; Wel. undodwr, undodiad.] 
A, As substantive: 
1. Theology & Church History: 


(1) A name adopted by those members of 
the Christian Church who conceive of the 
‘Godhead as unipersonal and regard the Father 


| asthe only God. The term first appeared in a 


decree of the Transylvanian Diet, Oct. 25, 1600, 
and was adopted by the Transylvanian Uni- 
tarians, to designate their church, in 1638. 
This body now forms the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church, with about 60,000 members. Unita- 
rianism has made some progress in other parts 
of Europe, and has at the present time about 
320 congregations in Great Britain. Unitarian 
tendencies appeared in the American Colonies 


early in the eighteenth century, in some of the 


' Puritan congregations of New England; and 


= 


os 


in 1783 the Rev. James Freeman, of the 
Episcopal Church of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
expurged from the Book of Common Prayer 
all allusion to the Trinity, or to any Supreme 
Being but the Father. This, therefore, became 
the first distinctively Unitarian Church in the 
United States. At the same time, however, 
many of the Congregational Churches were 
ceasing to use the Trinitarian formule. Among 
the Unitarians of that period was John Adams, 
who affirmed that many of the clergy and the 
intelligent laity shared his views. In 1794 the 
famous Dr. Priestly, who had left England to 
escape persecution on account of his liberal 
religious views, came to Philadelphia, and gave 
‘a course of lectures on “The Corruptions of 
‘Christianity,’ the outcome of which was the 
formation of an Unitarian society in that city. 


' In 1801 the church at Plymouth, Mass., that 


established by the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, 
and the oldest in New England, declared itself 
Unitarian by a large majority of the congrega- 
tion. During the first twenty years of the 
nineteenth century there was a rapid growth 
of Unitarianism in New England, principally 
within the Congregational Church. In 1815 
Dr. Channing came forward as an Unitarian 
divine, and by his elevated ethical ideas gave a 
new impetus to the movement. His Baltimore 
sermon (1819) marks the cleavage between 
the Unitarian and orthodox sections of the 
Congregational body. Since that period Uni- 
tarianism has continued to grow in New 
England, and has become particularly strong 
in Boston, which possesses more than 25 out of 
the 400 American churches belonging to the 
sect. Harvard College, while not a denomina- 
tional institution, is under Unitarian control. 
Outside of New England Unitarianism has 
not grown rapidly. The Philadelphia society 
organized in 1794, had developed into but two 
congregations in 1894. In the west, however, 
there is considerable growth. In addition to 
the Unitarians proper are the Hicksite section 
of the Quakers, the Christians (a Baptist body), 
and the Christian Disciples, all more or less 
Unitarian in doctrine. 


*y-nite’, s. 


(2) A general term for all non-Trinitarian 
Christians, whether they have themselves 
used the name or not. Some of the ante- 
Nicene Fathers, the Sabellians, Arius and his 
followers, the Photinians, &c., have been 
included in this designation. At the Refor- 
mation period Servetus and others, and sub- 
sequently Faustus Socinus and his school, 
are thus described by later writers. In Eng- 
land, Bartholomew Legate, the last person 
burned at Smithfield (1612); John Bidle, who 
foe a London congregation during the 

ommonwealth ; Samuel Clarke, D.D., whose 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712) had a 
powerful influence, have all been reckoned 
Unitarians ; and the name has been applied 
to writers like Milton, Locke, and Newton. 

(3) Any non-Christian monotheist. The Jews 
are sometimes called Unitarians ; and Wesley 
uses the expression ‘‘ Unitarian fiend” in his 
Hymn for the Mahometans, 


2, Philos. (Pl.): A name for a special class of 
Realists, 

“The Realists or Substantialists are again divided 
into Dualists, and into Unitarians or Monists, accord- 
ing as they are, or are not, contented with the testi- 
mony of consciousness to the ultimate duplicity of 
subject and object in perception.”"—Hamilton :- Meta- 
physics, i, 295, 

B. As adjective: 

1, Theol., Church Hist, &c.: Pertaining to 

or connected with Unitarians, in the several 
senses defined above. 


2. Philos.: Holding the unity of subject 
and object in perception. 

3. Polit.: Favouring a plan of union, In 
continental politics first used of the party in 
favour of a united Italy ; then applied in the 
case of Germany, the Slavs, &c. 


U-ni_tar’-i-an-ism, s. [Eccles. Lat. & Ger. 
unitarismus ; Fr. wnitarisme; Ital. wnitar- 
ismo, unitaresimo, unitarianesimo ; Wel. wn- 
dodiaeth.] 

Theology & Church History: 

i, A collective name for the views of Uni- 
tarians. Unitarians have no formulated test 
of membership, and have always shown great 
varieties of opinion, The Arian school has 
little influence, exceptin Ireland. The Socinian 
theology, with its worship of Christ, has never 
been completely adopted in Great Britain or 
America. Priestley’s Unitarianism included a 
determinist philosophy and a strong element 
of supernaturalism. The return toa spiritual 
philosophy was initiated by Channing. Many 
of his followers, influenced by Emerson and 
Parker, have done their best to relieve Chris- 
tianity of its supernatural ingredients. All 
own a spiritual allegiance to Christ, though 
varying as to the nature and extent of his 
authority. Appealing to Scripture as a witness 
for their views, Unitarians have generally 
limited revelation to the communication of 
spiritual data, They reject a substitutionary 
atonement, and are usually advocates of a 
universal restoration. 

2. The Unitarian cause. Unitarianism ag 
an organized interest has never taken large 
proportions, and it is not easy to estimate its 
actual strength. It has produced a number 
of influential men, far in excess of its de- 
nominational importance; and the stress 
which it lays on individuality, while checking 
its progress, has added to its power. By the 
Toleration Act (1689) the open preaching of 
Unitarianism was forbidden in Great Britain, 
a legal disability not removed till 1813. 


* U-ni-tar-i_an-ize, v.t. or 7. [Eng. Uni- 
tarian ; ize.] To cause to conform, or to con- 
form, to Unitarianism. 


W-nit-a-ry, a. [Eng. unit; -ary.] Pertain- 


ing or relating to a unit. 


unitary-theory, s. 

Chem,: A term applied by Gerhardt to the 
system of chemistry in which the molecules 
of all bodies are compared, as to their magni- 
tude, with one unit molecule—water for 
example—and all chemical reactions are, 98 
far as possible, reduced to one typical form 
of reaction—namely, double decomposition. 


(Unir.] 


1. A unit. 
2. The same as Lauren, A. 2. (2) (q.v.). 


u-nite’, * u-nyte, v.t. & i. [Lat. wnitus, pa. 


par. of wnio = to unite, from wnus = one.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To combine or conjoin, so as to form 
into one; to make to be one, and no longer 
separate ; to incorporate into one, 


“ Unite 

Your troops.” Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 1 

2. To connect, conjoin, or bring together by 
some tie or bond, legal or other; to join in 
interest, affection, fellowship, or the like; 
to associate, to couple, to conjoin, 

“Hymen did our hands 

Unite commutual.” Shakesp, : Hamlet, iii. 2. 

3. To cause to adhere; to connect or join 
together ; to attach. 


“The peritonwum, which is a dry body, may be 
united with the musculous flesh.”— Wseman: Surgery. 


4. To make to agree; to bring into a state 
of agreement or uniformity; to render uni- 
form. 


“The king proposed nothing more than to unite his 
kingdom in one form of worship,”—Olarendon. 


B. Intransitive: 

1, To become one ; to become incorporated ; 
to grow together; to become attached, con- 
joined, or consolidated ; to combine, to 
coalesce, 

2. To join in an act ; to combine, to concur ; 
to act in union. 


“Tf you will not wnite in your complaints,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VILL, ii, 2 


*g-nite’, a. [UnitTz, v.] United, joint. 


‘* By unite consent.”— Webster. [1631.] 


* g-nite’-a-ble, a. [UniTABLE.] 


u-nit’-Ed, pa. par. or a. 
together, combined, made one; allied, con- 


(Unite, v.] Joined 


joint, harmonious ; in union, 


“The men who followed his banner were supposed 
to be not less numerous than all the Macdonalds and 
Macleans united,”"—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, 


@ The word ‘‘United” forms part of the 
names of various sects appearing in the Regis- 
trar-General’s Return, as, the United Chris- 
tian Army, the United Christian Church, the 
United Evangelical Church of Germany, and 
the United Free Methodist Church. 


United Brethren, s. pl. [MoRAVIANS.] 


United Greeks, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: A comprehensive name in- 
cluding all those who follow the Greek rite, 
and at the same time acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Pope. These are (1) the 
Melchites (q.v.)in the East, (2) the Ruthenians 
(q.v.), (3) the Greek Catholics of Italy, whose 
clergy are allowed to marry when in minor 
orders, and continue in the married state 
after they are priests, but are forbidden, under 
pain of deposition, to contract a second mar- 
riage. These Greeks, about 30,000 in number, 
have three seminaries, each with a resident 
Greek bishop to ordain the priests, but other- 
wise they are subject to the bishop in whose 
diocese they live. (4) The Catholics of the 
Greco-Roumaie rite in Hungary and Sieben- 
biirgen, who number about 900,000, and form 
an ecclesiastical province. Their secular 
clergy are married. 


United Irishmen, s. pl. 

Hist.: A secret society formed in 1791 by 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, having for its object 
the establishment of a republic in Ireland. 
Being arrested, and sentenced to death by 
a military commission, he committed suicide 
(Nov. 1798). 


United Kingdom, s. 

Geog. & Hist. : The name adopted on Jan. 1, 
1801, when Great Britain and Ireland were 
united. 


United Presbyterian Church, s. 

Eccles. €&} Church Hist. : The third in point of 
magnitude and importance among the Presby- 
terian denominations in Scotland, the two in 
advance of it in point of numbers being the 
Established and the Free Churches. It was 
formed by the union between the Secession 
and the Relief bodies on May 13, 1847. Its 
tenets are essentially those of the Confession 
of Faith, with modifications needful to adapt 
it to the views of its ministers as to the 
relation of the civil magistrate to the church 
and religious toleration. Nearly all its office- 
bearers are opposed to the principle of esta- 
blishments, but latitude of belief on the sub-- 
ject is permitted, and a minority hold the 
opposite view. In May, 1876, the United 
Presbyterian Church made a friendly dissever- 
ance of its congregations south of the Tweed 
that these might unite with the English Pres- 
byterian Church to constitute the Presby- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, Dit, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,@=6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


terian Church of England. [PREsBYTERIAN, 
B.] At the end of 1886 the United Presby- 
terian Church consisted of 32 presbyteries, 
546 congregations, and 82,063 communicants, 
and had a revenue of £317,955 17s. lld. Ib 
has foreign missions in the West Indies, in 
South Africa, &c., in India, China, and Japan. 


United Provinces, s. 

Geog. & Hist.: The provinces of Guelder- 
land, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht and Fries- 
land, which united in 1579, and became the 
nucleus of the Dutch republic. 


United States, s. pl. 

Geog. & Hist.: The forty-five states of North 
America, composing the federal republic whose 
official title is the United States of America, 
and which comprises in addition to its states 
four organized territories, the unorganized 
Indian Territory, and the federal District of 
Columbia. The United States is the largest 
republic and one of the largest nations in the 
world. It embraces nearly one-half of the 
North American continent, and, including 
Alaska, has an area nearly equal to that of 
Europe. The total area is 3,557,009 square 
miles. The country extends (east and west) 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, with 
an extreme length of about 2700 miles, and 
(north and south) from Canada to Mexico 
and the Gulf of Mexico, with an extreme 
width of about 1600 miles. The population in 
1890 was 62,971,081. It is at present (1894) 
about 68,000,000. In 1790 there were but 
18 states, with less than 4,000,000 population, 
and an area of about 400,000 square miles. 
The progress of the United States in wealth 
has been equally unprecedented, and it is 
to-day the richest country upon the face of the 
globe. Through the eastern and western 
sections of the country run two important 
mountain systems, the Appalachian and the 
Rocky Mountains, between which lies a vast 
plain, abundantly watered, and remarkable for 
its fertility and the variety of its productions. 
The districts bordering the oceans are equally 
prolific, while in the Rocky Mountain region 
lies a vast arid district, to some extent reclaim- 
able by irrigation, but particularly valuable 
for its richness in gold and silver. The 
Appalachian region is equally valuable for its 
immense stores of coal and iron, while copper, 
lead, and other metals are elsewhere abundant. 

The government of the United States em- 

braces three departments, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The executive 
comprises a President and Vice-President, 
elected for four years, and a number of Cabinet 
officials, or Secretaries of Departments, chosen 
by, and forming the advisory council of, the 
President. The legislative department consists 
of a Senate (embracing two members from 
each state), and a House of Representatives, 
elected by popular vote to represent districts of 
approximately equal population. The judicial 
department is known as the Supreme Court, 
whose function it is to decide upon the 
constitutionality of the laws. The general 
government has control of commerce and ali 
relations with foreign powers, of the army 
and navy, the post-offices and the coinage of 
money, and has the sole power to declare war 
and conclude peace. 
' The separate states have similar organiza- 
tions, each having its own constitution, execu- 
tive, legislative, and supreme court. They are 
divided into counties, with local powers of 
government, and these again into townships, 
boroughs, cities, &c. The cities largely control 
their own affairs, each haying a mayor and 
a law-making body. The United States is thus 
organized on the principle of a general 
government for general interests, and succes- 
sively descending state and local governments 
for state and local interests. The other 
republics of America are organized on the 
same general principle, having taken the 
United States as their model. 


g-nit -€d-ly, adv. (Eng. united; -ly.] Ina 
united manner; in union ; conjointly ; jointly. 
“The eyes, which are of a watery nature, ought to 
‘be much painted, and unitedly on their lower purts."— 
Dryden: Dufresn 


it’-6r, s. [Eng. wnit(e), v.;-er.] One who 
or that which unites. Sphien 


a pose an uniter of a middle constitution, that 
should partake of some of the qualities of both.”— 


ae Glanville : Scepsis, ch, iii, § 3. 


-it'-8r-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
able.) That cannot be renewed or repeated. 
‘To py Am np life."—Browne ; Chris- 


unitedly—universal 


*u-ni-tion, s. [Unrrs, v.] Theact of uniting ; 
the state or condition of being united. 


“Parts separated and disjoined are to be brought 
together gently and equally, that they may touch 
one another, and so be prepared for unition.”— Wise- 
man. Surgery, bk. v., ch. i, 


*u/-nit-ive, a. [Eng. wnit(e), v. ; -ive.] Having 
the power or quality of uniting; causing or 
tending to unite; producing or promoting 
union. 


“That can be nothing else but the wnitive way of 
religion, which consists of the contemplation and love 
of God.” —Norris, 


W-nit-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. umitive;-ly.] Ina 
united or unitive manner. (Cudworth.) 


* -nit-ize, v.t. (Eng. wnit; -ize.] To re- 
duce to a unit or to one whole; to unify. 


w-nit-y, *u-ni-te, * u-ni-tee, * u-ni-tie, 
*u-ny-te, s. (Fr. unite, from Lat. wnitatem, 
accus. of unitas, from wnus = one.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The state or condition of being one ; one- 
ness, singleness, as opposed to plurality. 

“ The unity of God isa true and real, not figurative 

unity.”—Clarke: On the Attributes, prop, 3 

2, Concord, agreement, harmony ; oneness 
of sentiment, affection, or the like. 

“How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 

dwell together in unity.”—Psalm cxxxiii, 1, 

3. Uniformity, harmony, agreement. 

“To the avoiding of dissention it availeth much 
that there be amongst theman unity as well in cere- 
monies as in doctrine,”—Hooker. 

{ At unity: At one; in accord. 

“The King and the Commons were now at unity.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

4, The principle by which a uniform tenor 
of story and propriety of representation is 
preserved in literary and dramatic composi- 
tions ; conformity in a composition to such 

rinciple ; a reference to some one purpose or 
eading idea in all the parts of a discourse or 
composition. In the Greek drama the three 
unities required were those of action, of time, 
and of place. This so-called Aristotelian law 
of unity required that there should be no 
shifting of the scene from place to place, that 
the whole series of events should be such as 
might occur within the space of a single day, 
and that nothing should be admitted irrelevant 
to the development of the single plot. 

“The unities of time, place, and action are exactly 

observed.”—Dryden: Ali for Love. (Pref.) 

*5, A gold coin of the reign of James I. 
(UniITE, s., 2.] 

Il. Technically : 

1. Art. : That proper balance of composition 
or colour in a work of art which produces a 
perfectly harmonious effect, and to which all 
the parts of the work conduce, 


2. Law: 
(1) (See extract.) 


“ Unity of possession is_a joint possession of two 
rights by several titles. For example, I take a lease 
of land fromone upon a certain rent ; afterwards I buy 
the fee-simple. This is an unity of possession, whereby 
the lease is extinguished ; by reason that I, who had 
before the occupation only for my rent, am become 
lord of the same, and am to pay my rent to none.”"— 
Cowel. 
(2) The holding of the same estate in un- 
divided shares by two or more ; joint tenancy. 

3. Math.: An entire collection, considered 
as a single thing. Thus, 20 feet, considered 
as a single distance, is unity; 1 foot is the 
unit of the expression. The number 1, when 
unconnected with anything else, is generally 
called wnity. 


u-niv-a-lent, a. (Pref. wni-,and Lat. valens, 
pr. par. of valeo= to be worth.] 
Chem.: Equivalent to one unit of any 
standard, specially to one atom of hydrogen, 
[Monap, IL. 1.] 


u-ni-valve, a. & s. 
valve.] 

A. As adj.: Having only one valve, as a 
shell or pericarp. 

B. As substantive : 

Zool.: A popular name for any of the 
Gasteropoda (q.v.) inclosed in a univalve 
shell, which may be regarded essentially as a 
cone, the apex of which is more or less 
oblique. In the simplest form the conical 
shape is retained without any alteration, as is 
the case with the common limpet. In the 
majority of instances univalves have the 
conical shell considerably elongated, so as to 
form a tube, which may retain this shape, 


[Pref. wni-, and Eng. 
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but is usually coiled up into a spiral, and this 
latter form may be regarded as the typical 
shell of the Gasteropoda. In some (as in 
Vermetus) the coils or whorls are hardly in 
contact, but more commonly they are so 
amalgamated that the inner side of each con- 
volution is formed by the pre-existing whorl, 
When the whorls are coiled round a central 
axis in the same plane, the shell is said to be 
discoidal, as 
in Planorbis 
(q.v.); but, in 
most cases, 
they are 
wound ob- 
liquely round 
the axis, and 
the shell is 
termed tur- 
reted, tro- 
choid, or tur- 
binated, fusi- 
form, &c. The 
animal with- 
draws into its 
shell by a re- 
tractile mus- 
cle, which 
passes into 
the foot or is 
attached to 
the opercu- 
lum, its scar 
or impression 
being placed in the Spiral Univalves, upon 
the columella. Inthe Marine Univalves two 
important variations exist in the form of 
the mouth of the shell. In one group, the 
Holostomata (q.v.), it is unbroken and entire, 
and these animals live for the most part on 
vegetable food; in the other group, the 
Siphonostomata (q.v.), which are mainly car- 
nivorous, the aperture of the shell is notched 
in front. The shell figured is fusiform ; the 
apex (A) mammillated ; the whorls (w) ventri- 
cose, strongly ribbed or corrugated, with dis- 
continuous varices (v), and distinct sutures 
(su); the columella (i) is denticulated ; the 
outer lip (0) is internally plicato-dentate ; the 
body-whorls (6 w) are large, and the aperture 
(a) ovately elliptical; ac and pe mark the 
anterior and posterior canals respectively. 


“This class [Gasteropoda] includes all those mol- 
luscous animals which are known as Uninalves, such 
as Land-snails, Sea-snails, Whelks, Limpets, &.”— 
Nicholson: Paleont., ii. 1. 


UNIVALVE, 
(Shell of the genus Triton.) 


W-ni-_valved, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. valved.} 


Having only one valve ; univalve ; univalvular, 


t-ni-val'’-vu-lar, a. (Pref. wni-,and Eng. val- 


vular.] Having but a single valve ; univalye. 


t-ni-_vér’-sal, * u-ni-ver-sall, a. & s. [Fr. 


universel, from Lat.. universalis = pertaining 
to the whole, from wniverswum =the whole, 
prop. neut. sing. of wniversus = combined into 
a whole: wnus=one, and versus, pa. par. of 
verto=to turn; O, Fr., Sp., & Port. unt- 
versal.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. General; pertaining or extending to or 
comprehending the whole number, quantity, 
or space; pertaining to or pervading the 
whole ; all-embracing, all-reaching. 

“And there is an universal obligation upon all mem 

to obey thein.”—Leighton : Com. on 1 Peter, ii. 

2. Constituted or considered as a whole 

entire ; whole, total. 
“ Sole monarch of the universal earth.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ili, 2. 
8. Comprising all the particulars ; general. 
“From things particular 
She doth abstract the universal kinds.” i 
Davies: Immort. of the Sout, 

II. Logic : Comprising particulars, or all the 
particulars. , 

“The APPEAR aOns that be wniversal, and common 
to many things, are not always given to all the parti- 
culars.”— Hobbs: Human Nature, ch. v. 

B. As substantive: 

*T, Ord. Lang.: The whole ; the system of 
the universe. 

“To what end had the angel been set to keep the 
entrance into paradise after Adam’s expulsion, if the 
universal had been paradise ?”—Aaleigh: Hist. of the 
World. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Logic: A universal proposition (q.¥.). 

“ As for singular propositions (viz., those whose sub- 
ject is either a proper name, or a common term with a 
singular sign) they are reckoned as Universals, because 
in them we 8) of the whole of a subject.”— 
Whately: Logic, bk. ii., ch, ii, § 2. 


i DOs PHUt, j6wl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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2, Philos. (Pl.): Universal concepts; gen- 
eral notions or ideas predicable of many ; 
concepts embracing that which by its nature 
has a fitness or capacity to be in many. 

(1) Platonic ideas; archetypal forms exist- 
ing in the divine mind, and forming the 
pattern according to which each individual 
of kind has been created. These have been 
called also Metaphysical, or, in the language 
ot the Schools, universalia ante rem. 

(2) Certain common natures which, one in 
themselves, are diffused among or shared in by 
many ; as rationality, which is common to all 
men. These are called Physical Universals, or 
aniversalia in re. [NOMINALISM, REALISM, 3.] 


(3) General notions framed by the intellect 
and predicable of many things on the ground 
of their possessing common properties, ¢.g., 
animal, which may be predicated of a man, a 
lion, a bird, a fish, &c. These are Logical 
Universals, or wniversalia post rem. 


+ (4) The predicables. [PREDICABLE.] 


“ Abelard was silent until the question of Universals 
was breught forward, and then suddenly Spee 
from a disciple to an antagonist, he harassed the old 
man with such rapidity and unexpectedness of assault 
that William [of Champeaux] confessed himself de- 
feated and retracted his opinion.”—G@, A. Lewes. Hist. 
Philos. (ed. 1880), ii, 16, 


{| For the difference between wniversal and 
general, see GENERAL, 


universal-agent, s. 

Law: An agent authorized to do for a prin- 
cipal all the acts which the latter can law- 
fully delegate. Such devolutitn of authority 
very rarely takes place. (Story: Agency.) 


universal-chuck, s. <A chuck having 
movable dogs on a face-plate to adapt them 
to grasp objects of varying sizes. 


Universal Church, s. 
Theol, : The Church of God throughout the 
world. [CatTHo.tc.] 


universal-compass, s. A compass with 
tubular legs containing extension-pieces, which 
may be drawn out to strike a large circle, and 
fixed at the required length by screws. The 
extension-pieces are also tubular, each re- 
ceiving either leg of a small bow-compass, one 
having a plain point and pen and the other a 
plain point and pencil-holder ; these are used 
as parts of the large compass, but both may 
be withdrawn and used independently for 
drawing small circles. 


universal-coupling, s. A form of 
coupling in which the parts united are capable 
of assuming various angular relations to each 
other. A gimbal-joint is a familiar instance. 


universal-dial, s. A dial by which the 
hour may be found by the sun in any part of 
the world, or under any elevation of the pole, 


universal-instrument, s. 

Astron.: A reflecting instrument invented 
by Prof. Piazzi Smyth. It is a sort of reflect- 
ing circle, in which a spirit-level with a very 
sinall bubble is so placed that by means of a 
lens and a totally reflecting prism an image 
of the bubble is formed at the focus of the 
telescope, and the coincidence of the centre of 
that image with the cross-wires shows when 
the line of collimation is truly horizontal. 


universal-joint, s. 
Mach. : A device for connecting two objects, 
as the ends of two shafts, so as to allow them 


UNIVERSAL-JOINTS. 


1 Ball-and-socket joint. 2, Flexible pipe-joint. 
3, 4,5. Shaft-coupling, 


to have perfect freedom of motion in every 
direction within certain defined limits, There 
are numerous forms. 


universal-legacy, s. 


Scots Law: A legacy of all one’s property 
given to a single person. 


universalian—universality 


universal-legatee, s. 

Scots Law: A legatee to whom the whole 
estate of a deceased person is given, subject 
only to the burden of other legacies and debts, 


universal-lever, s. 

Mech. : A contrivance by means of which 
the reciprocating motion of a lever is made to 
communicate a continuous rotatory motion 
to a wheel, and a continuous rectilinear 
motion to anything attached by a rope to the 
axle of the wheel. 


universal prime-meridian, s. 

Astron., &c.: The meridian of Greenwich, 
adopted at an International Conference of 
scientific men, held at Washington, D. C., 
in 1883. Till that time nearly every country 
had its own prime meridian—that of England 
was Greenwich, and that of France Paris; 
hence an English and a French ship, meet- 
ing at sea, would find that there would bea 
difference of 2° 20’ between the records of 
their longitude, since Paris is 2° 20’ east of 
Greenwich. The conference decided that this 
anomaly should be abolished, and that longi- 
tude should be reckoned only from the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, and that it should count 
180° east and 180° west; so that in future all 
maps will be constructed on this principle, 
and ships of every nation, meeting at sea, 
will find themselves in the same degree of 
longitude. [UNIVERSAL-TIME. ] 


universal-proposition, s. 

Logic ; A proposition in which the predicate 
is said of the whole of the subject: Thus, 
All tyrants are miserable, is a universal 
affirmative proposition (having the symbol A) ; 
No miser is rich, is a universal negative pro- 
position (having the symbol O). [See also 
examples under UNIvERSAL, II. 1.] 


universal-religion, s. 

Compar. Relig. : A missionary religion (q.v.); 
a faith intended to be preached to all men, as 
distinguished from a tribal or national cult. 

“ Of universal religions there are at most only three, 
and Prof. Kuenen would almost seem to deny the 
right of Islam to be admitted into the class,”— 
Atheneum, Oct, 14, 1882, p. 482, 

universal-successor, s. 

Scots Law: An heir who succeeds to the 

whole of the heritage of a person who dies 
intestate. 


universal-suffrage, s. 

Hist.: Suffrage which accords a vote to 
every man in the community. It is called in 
France Plebiscite (q.v.). It exists in the 
United States, and in some other countries, 
being confined to male citizens. Advocates of 
women’s suffrage contend that a franchise 
confined to men is not universal. 


universal_time, s. 

Astron. &ce.: A method of reckoning time 
for international purposes, agreed on by the 
International Conference, held at Washington, 
in 1883. Universal time is reckoned from 
mean noon at the universal prime-meridian 
(q.v.), the day commencing at midnight, and 
being divided into twenty-four (instead of into 
two portions of twelve) hours each. Local 


‘time is still used for local purposes; but the 


method of fixing it is changed. Since the 
earth is divided into 360° and the day into 
24 hours, every 15° represents the difference of 
an hourin time. The meridian at Greenwich 
being taken as the zero line, or the centre 
of the zero zone, the United States is divided 
into four zones, in which the time is designated 
as follows: Eastern time (6744° to 8244° west 
longitude), Central time (82 ee to. 97342), 
Mountain time (9744° to 11244°), and Pacific 
time (11214° to 12714°). Within each of these 
zones the time changes by one hour, Thus 
when it is 12 o’clock at Philadelphia, it is 11 at 
Chicago, 10 at Denver, and 9 at San Francisco, 
and the same at any point within the respective 
zones. This system, adopted for convenience 
in making railroad time tables, has proved so 
advantageous that other countries are following 
the United States in applying Standard-time. 
Universal-time, so far as concerns the twenty- 
four hour day, has as yet made little progress, 
being principally confined to astronomers. It 
is used in Italy and some other countries, and 
must extend, through its convenience in making 
railroad time tables, etc, [STANDARD-TIME.] 


universal-umbel, s. 


Bot. : An umbel consisting of various partial 
mbels, 


u-ni-vér-sal-ist, s. & a. 


* u-ni-_veér-sal-ist/-ic, a. 


*y-ni-vér-sa’-li-an, a. [Eng. universal ; 


-ian.] Of or pertaining to Universalism (q.v.). 


U-ni-vér’ -sal-igm, s. [Eng. universal ; -ism.] 


3. Church History: 

(1) The doctrine held by large numbers of 
Christians that all men, and also the devil 
and fallen angels, will be forgiven and will 
enjoy eternal happiness. This belief is very 
ancient, and passages implying it may be found 
in the works of Origen and his followers, Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, &c. It is also said 
to have constituted part of the creed of the 
Lollards, Albigenses, and Waldenses. Among 
the English divines who have held some form 
of this doctrine are Tillotson, Burnet, and 
William Law, and more recently the late Pro- 
fessor F. D. Maurice. All Unitarians hold it, 
and some of the Universalists agree with the 
Unitarians in rejecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Universalists ground their 
reasons for their doctrine in the love of Go 
who, they say, is only angry with sin, no’ 
the sinner, and therefore if the sinner repents 
even after death his repentance will restore 
him to God’s favour, The sovereignty of God 
will be finally vindicated by the ultimate 
harmony of the moral universe, and the sub- 
mission of all things in heaven and earth to 
His righteous will. When righteousness is 
triumphant peace and happiness will prevail ¢ 
until then pain and suffering will be instru- 
ments to work out the will of God. They 
profess to prove their doctrine from Scripture, 
quoting in support of it Matt. xxv. 46, John 
xvii. 38, 1 Cor. xv. 22, Phil. ii. 10, Eph. i. 10, 
Col. i. 19, 20, and 1 Tim. iv. 10. Universalism 
is better known as a distinct sect in America 
than in England. In 1827 a division arose 
among the American Universalists concern- 
ing punishment after death, some asserting 
it to be limited, while others denied it altoge- 
ther. Some separated from the main body 
and called themselves ‘‘The Massachusetts 
Association of Restorationists.” Most of them 
afterwards joined the Free-Will Baptists or 
the Unitarians, while the others returned to 
the main body. In 1840 the whole sect di- 
vided into two, the Impartialists and the 
Restorationists. But Universalism is also 
held by many members of other sects, and 
practically by all Theists strictly so called. 


(2) Aname sometimes given to Arminianism 
(q.v.), because it maintains that Christ died 
for all men, not merely for the elect. [Caz- 
VINISM. ] 

(3) The doctrine that the mission of Christ 
was to all men, not merely to the Jews; 
Paulinism (q.v.). 


“The Fourth Gospel again . . . is the Gospel of 
Universalism in the highest degree."—Matthew Ate 
nold: God & the Bible, 229. 


2. Compar. Relig. : The state or condition of 
embracing or being suited for the acceptance 
of allmen, [UNIVERSAL-RELIGION. ] 


“‘ The denial of true universalism to Islam is some- 
what contradicted by the fact that it is at the present 
day spreading more than either Ohristianity or Buddhe 
ism.”—Athenwum, Oct. 14, 1882, p. 490. 


(Eng. universal; 
~ist.] 

A. As substantive: 

*1, Ord. Lang.: One who pretends to un 
derstand all statements or propositions. 


“For a modern free-thinker is an universalist in 
speculation; any proposition whatsoever he’s ready 
to decide ; every day de quolibet ente, as our author 
here pvofesses.”— Bentley : On Free Thinking, § 3. 


2. Church History : 

(1) One who believes in the final salvation 
of all rational beings. 

(2) An Arminian (q.v.). 

(3) One who believes that the mission of 
Jesus was to all men; not to the Jews only. 


“The advanced Universalist means to indicate that 
the multitudes of the heathen world may be brought 
into Oa without any such disruption of the 
Christian Church as to his faint-hearted predecessor 
had seemed inevitable.’—Aatthew Arnold: God & the 
Bible, p. 229. 


B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to any form of 
Universalism. 


[Eng. wniversal 3 
-istic.] Of, relating to, or affecting the whole; 
universal. 
“KEgoistic and universalistic hedonism.”—Prof, 
Jevons, 


u-ni-vér-sal-i-ty, * u-ni-ver-sal-i-tie, 


s. [Fr. universalité, from Low Lat. wniversa- 
litatem, accus. of universalitas, from Lat. wni- 
versalis = universal (q.v.).] The quality or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé. sén; mite, cilb, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. s, c= 6; ey : 4; qu=kw. 


- 
or 


universalize—unjustifiable 
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state of being universal, or of extending to 
the whole. 


“ Universality belongs not to things themselves, 
which are all of them particular in their existence.” 
—Locke: Human Understand., bk. iii., ch, iii. 


*q-ni-ver’-sal-ize, v.t. (Eng. wniversal; 
-ize.| To make universal; to generalize. 


u-ni-vér-sal-ly, * u-ny-ver-sal-ly, adv. 
(Eng. wniversal ; -ly.] In a universal manner ; 
with extension to the whole; without excep- 
tion ; so as to comprehend or extend to all; 
generally. 

“The consequence was that he was more universally 
detested than any man of his time.”—Macaulay- 
Hist. Eng., ch, xii. 

u-ni-vér-sal-néss, s. [Eng. wniversal ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being universal; 
universality. (Richardson.) 


t-ni-veérse, s. [Fr. univers, from Lat. uni- 
versum, neut. sing. of wniversus = all together, 
the whole.] The general system of things ; 
all created things viewed as constituting one 
system or whole; the world; the 76 map (to 
pan =the whole) of the Greeks, and the 
mundus of the Latins. 
“0 for a clap of thunder now, as loud 
As to be heard throughout the universe,” 
Ben Jonson: Catiline, i. 1. 
i-ni-vér’-sit-y, * u-ni-ver-sit-e, *u-ny- 
ver-sit-ee, s. (Fr. wniversité, from Lat. 
universitatem, accus. of wniversitas = the whole 
of anything, the universe; later, an associa- 
tion, corporation, company, &c.; from wni- 
versus = universal (q.v.); Sp. wniversidad ; 
Ital. wriversita.] 
*1, The whole universe ; the world. 
“ Oure tunge is fier, the unywersitee of wickidnesse,” 
—Wycliffe : James iii. 56. 
*2. A corporation, a guild, an association. 
8. Now, specifically, an establishment or 
corporation for the purpose of instruction in 
all or some of the most important sciences 
and literature, and having power to confer 
certain honorary dignities, called degrees, in 
several faculties, as arts, science, medicine, 
law, theology, &c. When the term came first 
to be applied to seminaries of learning it was 
used to signify either the whole body of 
learners and teachers, or the whole body of 
learners, with corporate rights, and under 
by-laws of their own, divided either by 
faculty or by country (whence the division 
into nations in the Scotch and some of the 
European universities), or both together, 
the particular meaning being determined by 
the words with which it was connected. Such 
. phrases as Universitas magistrorum et audi- 
torum (or scholariwm), meaning the whole body 
of teachers and scholars, are met with at the 
very beginning of the thirteenth century. 
As applied to Oxford, such an expression is 
found in a: document belonging to the: year 
1301. In the following century the Latin 
term universitas acquired a technical sense, 
and came to be used by itself much in the 
game sense as we now use the English Uni- 
versity. In most cases the corporations con- 
stituting universities include a body of 
teachers or professors for giving instruction 
to students; but this is not essential to a 
university, the University of London being 
simply an examining body. A common idea 
of a university (founded probably on the word 
itself, and also on the fact that the best-known 
universities, as Oxford and Cambridge, con- 
sist of several colleges) is that a university is 
an aggregate or union of several colleges, that 
is, agreat corporation embodying in one several 
smaller and subordinate collegiate bodies ; 
but such is not necessarily the case, as some 
universities, such as Dublin, consist of but 
one college. The three oldest universities 
are those of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford, the 
first-named having already acquired great 
celebrity as a school of law in the early part 
of the twelfth century. The practice of grant- 
ing degrees originated at Paris in the second 
half of the same century. The earliest divi- 
sion of students and teachers was into nations, 
at Paris there being four and at Bologna 
seventeen or eighteen nations. The division 
into faculties did not arise till the thirteenth 
century. In the United States there has been 
considerable looseness in the application of the 
term, the titles university and college being 
applied indifferently, so that some institutions 
denominated universities are little more than 
high schools, while others that are entitled col- 


_leges should properly be called universities. In 


the best universities of this country the course 
study will bear comparison with that of any 


British university. These include Harvard, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, and several others. Most 
of the states have state universities as a part of 
the educational system, these being, like many 
of the colleges, open to both sexes. Women 
have also been admitted, to a partial extent, 
into several of the older universities. Elective 
and post-graduate courses have been intro- 
duced into several of the larger colleges, and 
the dividing line between college and university 
has become difficult to distinguish. 


University extension, s. The name 
given to a scheme by which many of the ad- 
vantages of university teaching are brought 
within the reach ofthe inhabitants of the 
principal towns of the United States and 
England. Called also Local Lectures Scheme. 

1. The Cambridge scheme: In 1872 the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge appointed a syndicate to 
organize lectures by university men, and con- 
duct classes in-suitable places. The lectures 
are of a similar character to those given at 
Cambridge, and in addition to being largely 
attended, have led, in the case of Notting- 
ham and Sheffield, to the establishment of 
permanent institutions for higher education. 
There were 100 courses given in 1887, attended 
by 10,000 students. 

2. The American scheme: The University 
Extension system, as developed at Cambridge, 
and later at London and elsewhere, has been 
taken up in the United States, and particularly 
in Philadelphia, where it has attained an 
encouraging development. It originated there 
in the University of Pennsylvania, under 
whose auspices were established several local 
centres and others in neighboring towns and 
cities, the lecturers being University professors, 
and others who had gained a reputation in 
connection with the English movement. 
From Philadelphia the movement has extended 
to other American cities, and promises to 
become widely developed, as an aid towards 
higher education for those who cannot take a 
regular university course. The Chautauqua 
course of home reading and study is a move- 
ment in the same direction. The course is a 
four years’ one and post-graduate and special 
courses may be taken. 


university-tests, s. pl. Tests enforced 
upon students in the Universities as an essen- 
tial to their obtaining a degree. The tests, 
till recently in force, were those prescribed by 
the Act of Uniformity [UNirormity]; an Act 
for their abolition in the English Universities 
became law in June 16, 1871. A similar Act 
for Trinity College, Dublin, was passed in 
May, 1873. Tests had not been enforced in 
the Scottish Universities. (English.) 


*q-ni-veéer -sit-y-léss, a. [Eng. university ; 
-less.] Having no university ; destitute of a 
university. 


+ U-ni-_vér-s0-1og-ic-al, a. (Eng. wniver- 
solog(y) ; -ical.] Of or pertaining to the science 
of universology. 


+ U-ni-_vér-sol-0-gist, s. (Eng. univers- 
olog(y) ; -ist.] One who makes a special study 
of universology. 


+ t-ni-vér-s0l’-6-£Y, s. [Eng. wnivers(e) ; 
suff. -ology.] The science of the universe. A 
science intended to cover the whole ground of 
philosophy, the exact and physical sciences, 
and sociology. 


*u-niv-0-ca-cy, s. [Eng. wnivoca(l); -cy.] 
The quality or state of being univocal. 


*u-niv-d-cal, a. & s. (Lat. univocus, from 
anus = one, and vow, genit. vocis = a voice, a 
sound ; Fr. wnivoque.] 

A. As adjective : 
1. Having only one meaning; having the 
meaning certain and unmistakable. 


** Univocal words are such as signify but one idea, or 
at least but one sort of thing; . . . house, elephant, 
may be called wnivocal words, for I know not tha’ 
they signify anything else but those ideas to which 
ey are generally affixed.’—Watts: Logic, bk. i., 
ch, iv. 

2. Having unison in sounds; as the octave 


in music and its replicates. 
3. Certain, regular; pursuing always one 
tenor. 


“This conceit . . . conceives inequivocal effects, 
and univocal conformity unto the efficient.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. 


4, Certain, sure ; not to be doubted or mis- 
taken. 


“They are commonly the true mothers, the uni- 
vocal parents of their productions.”—Bp. Taylor: Rule 
of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


B, As subst.: A word having only one 
meaning or signification ; a generic word, or 
a word predicable of many different species, 
as fish, tree, &c. 


*u-niv-0-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. univocal ; -ly.] 
1. In a univocal manner; in one sense; 
unmistakably, unequivocally. 


“How is sin univocally distinguished into veniall 
and mortall, if the veniall bee no sinne?”—8p, Hall: 
No Peace with Rome, § 18. 


2. In one tenor. 


“All creatures are generated univocally by parents 
of their own kind; there is no such thing as sponta 
neous generation.”—Ray : On the Creation. 


*u-niv-0-ca’-tion, s. [Univoca.] Agree- 
ment of name and meaning. 


“The univocation of Tartar cities with those of 
Israel.”— Whiston : Mem. (1749), p. 583. 


*tn-jar-ring, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
oye Harmonious. (Adams: Works, ii. 
94, 


*tn-jaun’-diged, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. jaundiced.) Not jaundiced ; hence, not 
affected with envy, jealousy, or the like; un- 
prejudiced. 

“With an unjaundiced eye.” 
Cowper : To Dr. Darwin, 

*tin-jéal’-olls, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
jealous.) Not jealous ; free from jealousy. 


“The gentle and unjealous temper of the king.”— 
Clarendon; Papal Usurpation, vol. i., ch. x. 


*tin-join’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. join.) 
To separate ; to disjoin. 


*iin-joint’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. joint.] 
To disjoint. 
“ Unjointing the bones,”—Fuller. 
tin-joint’—€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
jointed.) 
1, Having no joints or articulations. 


“They are all three immoveable or wniointed, of the 
thickness of a little pin."—@Grew: Museum. 


* 2, Deprived of a joint ; disjointed ; hence, 
disconnected, incoherent. 


“T hear the sound of words, their sense the air 
Dissolyes unjointed ere it reach my ear.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 177. 


*tin-joy-fiil, «. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
joyful.) Not joyful; sad. 
“This unjoyful set of people.”—Steele ; Tatler, No. 1@ 


* iin -joy’-otis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
joyous.| Not joyous ; cheerless, sad. (Thom- 
son: Winter, 746.) 


tin-judged’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
judged.) Not yet judged; not yet judicially 
tried or determined. 
“Causes unjudged disgrace the loaded file.” 
Prior : Solomon, ii. 722, 
*iin-jimp’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
jump ; -able.] Incapable of being jumped or 
leaped over. 


“The fences appeared to me unjumpable.”—Field, 
Dec. 3, 1887. 


tin-jiist’, «.&s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. just.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Not just; not conformable to law and 
justice. 


**Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. & 


2. Not acting or disposed to act in con- 
formity with law and justice. 

3. Not conforming to the divine precept or 
moral law. 


“He sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.”"— 
Matthew vy. 45. 


* 4. Dishonest, 
“Discarded, unjust serving-men.” — Shakesp.: ¥ 
2, 


Henry IV., iv. 
* 5, False, faithless, perfidious. 
“O passing traitor, Be ured and wnjust.” 
esp.: 3 Henry VI, Vv. 
* 6. Not according to or founded on fact; 
untrue, groundless, 


“They have verified unjust th fe 
Shakesp.: Much Ado, v.L 


* B, As subst. : Injustice, wrong. 
**So drives self-love thro’ just and thro’ unjust.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iii. 269. 
*in-jiis’-tice, s. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
justice.) Injustice. 


“To endeavour to free . . . his justice from seeming 
unjustice and seeming congruity.”—Hales ; Sermon on 
Romans xiv, 1, P) 


iin-jiis-ti-fi-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. justifiable.) Not justifiable ; that cannot 


, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -btious, -sious=shuts, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 


be vindicated or defended ab the bar of jus- 
tice ; not capable of being justified or proved 
right ; indefensible, 


“ A plot less absurd, but not less unjustifiable against 
ope rights of his children.”"—Macauluy: Hist. Ling., 
v 


iin-jiis-ti-fi’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. wnjusti- 
fiable; -ness.}) The quality or state of being 
unjustifiable. 


“The unjustifiableness of the means desecrates the 
means,”—Marchant : Lxpos. af Genesis xx. 


tin-jus-ti-fi-a-bly, adv. [Mng. unjustifi- 
ab(le) ; -ly.) In an unjustifiable manner; in 
@ manner that cannot be vindicated or de- 
fended. 


“ This people has acted unwisely and unjustifiably.” 
—Burke: On the French Revolution. 


fin-just’-ly, ade. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
justly.) Tn an unjust manner; contrary to 
justice ; iniquitously, wrongfully, unfairly. 
“We all make complaint of the iniquitie of our 
times; not wnjustly ; for the days are euill.’—Hooker 
Ecclesiasticall Politie, bk. i., § 10. 
tin-just—néss, s. [Hng. wnjust ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being unjust; injustice. 
“To measure the justness or wnjustness of this de- 
ceit.”—Hale: Cont. ; Of Doing as we would be done to. 


tin-kéd, tn-kid, tin’-kéth, a. [A cor- 
rupt. of wncowth (q.v.).] (Prov.) 
1. Unusual, odd, strange, uncouth. 


“There happened many sundrie, unketh, and strange 
sights.”—AHolinshed: Hist. Scotland; Cerbreid Gald. 


2. Lonely, solitary. 


“Weston is sadly wnked without you.”—Oowper . To 
Mrs. Throckmorton, March 2, 1790, 


@in-kémp?’ (p silent), *tin-kémmed, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. kempt, kemmed.] 
1, Uncombed, 


“ Laden she is with long wnkemmed hairs.” 
May: Lucan ; Pharsalia. vi, 


2. Rough, unpolished. 
‘* Mine rimes been rugged and unkempt.” 
Spenser » Shepheards Calender ; November. 
fin-kénned’, iin-ként’, a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
and Eng. kenned.] Unknown. (Scotch.) 


“The plague and trouble which he had about Gillie- 
wueckt to an unkenn'd degree.”—Scott: Waverley, 
ch. xv: 


fin-kén’-nel, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
kennel.] 
1, Lit. : To drive or force from or out of 
@ kennel. 


“Tl warrant we'll unkennel the fox-”—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives, iii. 3. 


*2, Fig. : To discover, to disclose, to reveal, 


“Tf his occult guilt 
Do not itself wnkennel in one speech.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii, 2. 


fin-ként’, a. [UNKENNED.] 


tin-képt’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. kept.) 
1, Not kept, not retained, not preserved. 
2. Not sustained, maintained, or tended. 


“He... stays me here at home wnkept.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii, L 


8. Not observed, not obeyed. 


“Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in 
like sort generally wnkept, and abolished everywhere.” 
—Hooker; Eccies. Politie, bk, iv., § 14, 


di’-kéth, a. [UnKep.] 


* tin-kill’-a_ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. kill, 
and suff. -able.] Incapable of being killed ; 
that cannot be killed, 


“The P overbially wnkillable mountain mule.” — 
Field, Feb. 17, 1887. 


{in-killed’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. killed.] 
Not killed, not slain. ; 


“Take away kings... no man shall sleepe in his 
owne house or bedde wnkilled.”—Homilies : Of Obedi- 


ence, pt. i. 
tin-kind’, *un-kynd, *un-kynde, a. 
(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. kind.) is 
*1, Violating the law of kind and affinity ; 
unnatural. 
“They, however, shameful and unkinde, 
Yet dia-possess their horrible intent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III, ii, 42. 
*92, Not recognising the duties that flow 
from kinship. 
“ Unkynde, cursed, without affeccioun,”— Wycliffe : 
Tim, iii. 2, 3. 


3. Wanting in kindness, benevolence, affec- 
tion, tenderness, pity, or the like; harsh, 
hard, cruel. 

“Ts heav’n unkind to man and man alone?” 
Pope: Lssay on Man, i, 186. 


tin-kinde’-ly, «. & adv. [Unxinpty.] 


unjustifiableness—unknowing 


* tin-kin’-dled (le as el), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 

and Eng. kindled.] Not kindled, not inflamed. 
“ Th’ unkindled lightnings in his hand he took.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi. 289, 

tn-kind-li-nésg, s. (Eng. unkindly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unkindly ; un- 
kindness ; want of kindness ; harshness, un- 
favourableness. 


“Complaining somstimes againe of the unkindeli- 
ness of ihe weather.”—Hakewell: Apologie, bk. ii., § 3. 


tin -kind’-ly, * tin -kinde’-ly, a. & adv. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, kindly.) 
A. As adjective: 
* 4, Contrary to nature; unnatural. 


“Gan abhorre her brood’s unkindly crime.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. x. 9, 


2. Not kindly ; not characterized by kind- 
ness; unkind, harsh, cruel. (Applied to a 
person or to an action.) 

“Your rage unkindly 
Loads me with injuries." 
Rowe. Ambitious Stepmother, ii, 

* 3. Unfavourable, malignant, 


“ Unkindly seasons and ungrateful land.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iil, 418, 


B, As adverb: 


*1, In a manner contrary to nature; un- 


naturally. 
“* All works of nature, 
Abortive, monstrous, or wnkindly mix’d.” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 455, 


2. In an unkind manner. 


“ Far be't from me unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Rosa's prose in masquerade,” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


tin-kind’-néss, * un-kind-nesse, * un- 
kynd-nesse, * un-kynde -nesse, s. 
[Eng. unkind ; -ness.] 
*1, Want of natural affection. 
“ Moste displeasyd Leir the unkyndnesse of his il. 
daughters.”—/abyan.: Chronicle, ch. xv. 
in Want of kindness, benevolence, or good- 
Wi 
“ Tn the centre of a world whose soil 


Tg rank with all unkindness.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 


3. An unkind act; disobliging treatment ; 
disfavour. 


“Not to requyte one good tourne for another is 
counted a detestable unkindnesse even among the 
heathen.”— Udall; Matthew v. 


*4, Ill-feeling, ill-will. 

“ By means whereof unkyndenesse kyndelyd atwene 
the RYage and the sayde duke.”—Fabyan: Chronicle, 
Pp. 

* Gin-kin’-dréd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
kindred.) Not kindred ; not akin; not of the 
same kindred, blood, race, or kind. 

** And conscious of superior birth, 
Despises this wnkindred earth.” 
Rowe ; Ambitious Stepmother, iii. 

* Gin-kin’-dréd-ly, a. (Eng. unkindred ; -ly.] 
Unnatural. 

oe Her unkindredly kin.”—Richardson : Olarissa, vi, 


* un-kind-ship, * un-kyn-ship, s. 
unkind ; -ship.] An unnatural act. 
“The childe his owne father slough, 
That was wnkyndship enough.” 
Gower : 0. A., bk. vi. 
tin-king’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. king.] 
To deprive of sovereignty or royalty ; to de- 
pose, 


[Eng. 


“Tam unking'd by Bolingbroke,” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., v. 5. 

+ tin-king’-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
kinglike.| Not like a king; not becoming or 
befitting a king. 

“ To show less sovereignty than they, must needs 
Appear unkinglike,” Shakesp. ; Oymbeline, iii. 6, 


tin-king’-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
kingly.) Unbecoming a king. 
“Even in his virtues and accomplishments there 
was something eminently unkingly.” — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


*iin-king’-ship, s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
kingship.) The quality or state of being un- 
kinged; abolition or cessation of monarchy 
or royalty. 


“ Unkingship was proclaimed, and his majesty's 
statues thrown down.”—JZvelyn; Diary, May 380, 1649. 


* tin-kiss’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. kiss.] 
To deprive of the obligation or advantage 
which a kiss confirmed ; to retract or annul 
by a kiss. 

“Let me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., v. 1. 

tn-kissed’, * in-kist’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 

and Eng. kissed.] Not kissed; without a kiss, 
“T will depart wnkist."—Shakesp, : Much Ado, v. 2. 


*tn’-kle, s. [UNo.E.] 
& > { In compounds, as in primary 


words, k commencing a syllable is 
silent before n. 


* tin-knéad’-éd, «a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
kneaded.) Not kneaded ; not beaten or pressed, 


“ Why yet dare we not trust, 
Though with wnkneaded dough bak'd prose, thy dust?” 


Lilegy on Dr. Donne. 
*Yin-kknélled’, a. [Pref. wn- Q), and Eng, 
knelled.} Untolled; not knelled; having no 
knell tolled for one’s death. 
“ Unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 179, 
tn-knight/-ly (gh silent), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. knightly.] 
1. Not like a knight; unbecoming or un- 
befitting a knight. (Spenser: F. Q., V. x. 86.) 
2. Not acting like a knight. 
“Besides the anachronism, he is very unknightly.”— 
Byron : Childe Harold, (Pref.) 
tin-enit, vt. & 4 (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
nit. | 
A. Trans.: To undo what is knitted; to 
separate, so as to be no longer knitted to- 
gether; hence, to smooth, to open out. 


“ Fy, fy! unknit that threat‘ning unkind brow.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, v. % 


* B. Intransitive: 
1. To become loosened ; to relax. 


“ Their joints unknit, their sinews melt apace.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 28, 


2. To separate. 
“ Presently they [a swarm of bees) begin to unknit 
and to be gone,”—Butler: Feminine Monarchie, p. 85. 
*tin-knit’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); and Eng. knit.3 
Unkuitted, relaxed, loosened. 
“ Like tender unknit joynts, 
Fasten again together of themselves.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Fair Maid of the Inn, iit, 
*tin-knot, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. knot.) 
To take out a knot from ; to free from knots 5. 
to undo the knot or knots in; to untie. 


* fin-knot’-téd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
knotted.) Free from knots ; having no knots. 
“All homogeneall, simple, single, pure, pervious, 


unknotted, uncoacted."—More: Song of the Soul. (To 
the Reader.) 
* in-knot’-ty, * un-knot-tie, a. (Pref. 


un- (1), and Eng. knotty.) Destitute of knots * 
free from knots, 
“ Unknottie firre, the solace shading planes,” 
Sandys: Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 
* tin-know’, * un-know-e, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. know.) Unknown, 
“ For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe.” 
Chaucer; C, T., 225. (Prol.) 
* iin-know,, v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
know ; in sense A. 2. from pref, wn- (2).] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Not to know; to have no knowledge of 
or acquaintance with. 


“ Unknowynge Goddis rightwysnesse.” — Wycliffe: 
Romans x. 


2. To lose the knowledge of; to become: 
ignorant of or unacquainted with. 
“Can I unknow it?” Dryden: Duke of Guise, v. L 
B. Intrans. : To be ignorant. 


“T nyle that ye wnknowe that ofte I purposide to 
come to you.”— Wycliffe: Romans i. 


t in-know-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. unknow- 
able; -ity.] Incapability of being known. 


tin-know’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
knowable.] That cannot be known; too diffi- 
cult or too obscure to be penetrated by human 
intellect. 


“But out of physical causes, unknown to us, per- 
haps unknowable, arise moral duties.”"—Burke ; Appeab. 
Srom the New to the Old Whigs. 


GY The Unknowable: 


Philos. : The First Cause ; God. 


eon comtinually seeking to know, and being cou- 
tinually thrown back with a deepened conviction of 
the impossibility of knowing, we may keep alive the 
consciousness that it is alike our highest wisdom and 
our highest duty to regard that through which al 
things exist as The Unknowable.”"—Herbert Spencer: 
First Principles, § 31. 


* Gin-know-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnknowabl(e) ; 
-ity.) Not in a manner to be known. 


tin-know’-ing, * un-know-inge, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. knowing.) Not knowing ; 
ignorant. (Followed by of before a subject. 


“ Dryden's fool, ‘wnknowing what he sought,’ 
His hours in whistling spent, tor want of house as 
Byron: Verses Found in a Summer-house. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tin-know -ing-ly, adv. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. knowingly.) Not knowingly ; unawares 4 
ignorantly ; in ignorance. 
‘* There stood he, leaning on a lance 
Which he had grasped unknowingly.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, ii, 
*Yn-knowl'-édged, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. knowledged.) Not acknowledged or re- 
cognized ; unacknowledged. 
“ For which bounty to us lent, 
Of him unknowledg'd, or unsent,” 
Ben Jonson: The Satyr. 
tin-known’, * un-know-en, a. (Pref. wn- 
(J), and Eng. known.) 
1, Not known; not an object of knowledge ; 
not recognized, discovered, or found out. 


“ Through seas 
Unknown, and unbeliev'd. 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman's Prize, ii. 2. 


2. Not ascertained with regard to extent, 
degree, quantity, or the like; hence, incal- 
culable, inexpressible, immense. 


“ For all the profound sea 
Hides in unknown fathoms,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


*3, Not to be expressed, made known, or 
tommunicated. 


“ For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, 
Grant me this boon,” 
Shakesp. : Richard ITI. 1, 2 


* 4, Not having had sexual intercourse, 


 . Unknown to eoisan? WH nakers : Macbeth, iv. 8. 
§ Unknown to: Without the knowledge of. 
(Collog.) 
“ Unknown to all, he should regain his home.” 
Cowper: Homer; Odyssey il, 
unknown-quantity, 8. 

Math. : The quantity in a problem or equa- 
tion whose value is not known, but is re- 
quired to be determined. [Equatrion, INDE- 

| TERMINATE-EQUATION. ] 


* in-known’-néss, s. (Eng. unknown ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unknown. 


“The great remoteness of those places and the wn- 
, kmownness of + sea.”"— Oamden: Hist. af 
Elizabeth. 


* iin-la-bdred, a. 
labored.] 
1. Not produced by labor or toil. 


4 “ Unlabowred harvests shall the fields adorn, 
), And cluster’d grapes shall blush on ev'ry thorn,” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Bel. iv. 88, 


2. Not cultivated by labor; untilled, un- 
worked. 
“Then, let thy ground 
Not lie wnlaboured.” J. Philips: Oider, 1. 
8. Spontaneous, voluntary, natural; hence, 
easy, free ; not forced or strained. 
“ And from the theme unlaboured beauties rise,” 
Tickell. (Todd.) 
*iin-la’-bor-ihg, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Not laboring or 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


Eng. laboring.] oiling 
along with great exertion. 
“ charms del: vs the unlabouri 
A Sh of mildest Fy = ames _ 


*iin-la-bor-i-ots, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. laborious,] Not laborious; not toilsome 
or difficult ; easy. 

“Whose commands haps made all things seem 
easy and wnladorious to them.”—Milton: Areopagitica, 
tin-lace’, * vn-lase, vt. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. lace, v.] 
1, To loose the laces or lacing of; to open 
or unfasten by undoing the laces of. 


“Young Blount his armour did wnlace,” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 28. 


2. To loosen or undo the dress of; to un- 
SS, 


“* Even thus,’ quoth she, ‘the warlike god wnlaced 
me,” Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 149. 


* 3, Td expose; to strip of ornaments; to 


disgrace. 
“ What's the matter, 
That you wnlace your reputation thus?” 
F Shakesp. ; Othelto, ii. & 
4, To loose, to free. 


“However, I am not sure if they do not sometimes 
uniace that part of the sail from the yard.”—Cook: 
Second Voyage, bk. iii., ch. ii. 


*5, To carve. (Said only of a rabbit: as, 
Unlace that coney.) (Termes of a Kerver.) 


*jin-lae’-keYed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
aan ot attended by a thes (Seo 


extract under Hackney, v., 1.) 


Uin-lade’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. lade.] 
> os a, we aaa to discharge the cargo or 


Tata let all th’ industrious bees repair, 
: 4 . rs) 


, bOY; put, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, ing. 


thighs, and leave their honey there.” 
Congreve: Mourning Muse nf Alexis, 


unknowingly—unleavened 


2. To unload; to remove, a8 & Cargo or 

load ; to discharge. 
“They moor the vessel, and wnlade the stores.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey xvi. 875. 
tin-lad’-en, a. [In sense 1, from pref. un- 

(2), and Eng. laden; in seuse 2, from pref. 
un- (1). ] 

1, Having burden or cargo removed. 


‘The galleys soon 
Unladen of their freight.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad vii, 


2. Net laden or loaded. 


tin-la/-dy-like, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
ladylike.| Not ladylike ; unbecoming or 
unbefitting a lady. 


tin-laid’, * un-layed, * vn-layd, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. laid.) 
1. Not laid, placed, or set ; not fixed. 


“The first foundations of the world being as yet un- 
"—Hooker ; Eccles. Politie, bk. v., § 56, 


*2. Not laid; not exorcised ; 
pressed. 


“* Blue meagre hag, or stubborn wnlaid ghost.” 
Milton ; Comus, 434. 


* 3. Not laid out, as a corpse. 
“We last out, still wnlayed.” 
Ben Jonson : Petition to Charles II. 
tin-la-mént-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
lamented.| Not lamented; not deplored, 
grieved, or sorrowed for, 
“From age that often wnlamented drops.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vii. 
*tin-land’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng, land.] 
To deprive of lands. 


“One bishop inore unlanded Llandaff."—Fuller ; 
Worthies ; Monmouth, li. 117. 


*jin-lap’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. lap, v.] 
To unfold. 


“Being unlapt and laid open.”—Hooker: Travers’ 
Sup. to the Council. 


*tin-lard’-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
larded.] Not larded or dressed with lard; 
hence, not intermixed, interlaid, or adul- 
terated ; not interlarded. 


“Speak the langu of the company you are in; 
oe it purely, and unlarded with any other.”— 
Chesterfield : Letters. 


tin-lash’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. lash.] 


Naut.: To loose, unfasten, or separate, as 
something lashed or tied down, 


*fin-lashed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
lashed.] Not lashed or chastised. (Churchill: 
Rosciad, 500.) 


tin-latch’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, latch, 
v.] To open by unfastening or raising the 
latch. (Dryden: Virgil; Aineid vi. 702.) 


* un-laugh (as tin-laff’), * un-laughe, v.t. 
[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. laugh.] To recall laugh- 
ter formerly given on a wrong impression. 


“ At what tyme hereafter he prove himselfe a true 
prophete, I shall ypon reasonable warning unlaughe 
agayn it all."—Sir 7. More; Works, p. 684, 


*tin-laur’-elled (au as 6), a. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. lawrelied.] Not laurelled; not 
crowned or presented with laurel. 


“ But thus unlawrelled to descend in vain, 
By all forgotten, save the lonely breast.’ 


Byron: Childe Harold, i. 91, 
tin-lav-ished, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
lavished.] Not lavished; not thrown away or 
squandered profusely. 
“* My breast unsullied by the lust of gold, 
My time wniavish'd in pursuit of power.” 
Shenstone ; Elegy xix. 
*tin-law’, *un-lawe, v.t. [Pref, wn- (2), and 
Eng. law.) 
1. To deprive of the character or authority 
of law. 


“ But the king . . . for remedy will wniaw the law.” 
—WNat, Bacon: Hist. Disc., pt. ii., ch. ic 


2, To outlaw. 
“ Nyf me dude him unlawe.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 47% 
tin-lAw’, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. law.) 
Scots Law: 
1, Any transgression of the law; any injury 
or act of injustice. 
2. A fine or amercement legally fixed and ex- 
acted from one who has transgressed the law. 
*tin-lawed’, a. 
lawed.] Not lawed. 


“They whose do; 
shall give three sh 
ch. 1. (Note.) 


not sup- 


[Law, v.] 
shall be then found unlawed, 
ings for mercy.”—Scott: Ivanhoe, 


{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. | 
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iin-law’-ful, *un-lau-full, * un-le-full, 
a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. lawful.) 
1, Notlawful; not permitted by law ; against 
the law, human or divine. 


“ The dangerous art of associating images of wnlaw- 
Jul pleasure with all that is endearing and ennobling.” 
—Macaulay: Hist, Eng,, ch. iii, 

*2,. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 
“ All the unlawful issue that their lust 
Since then hath made between them.” 
Shakesp,: Antony & Cleopatra, iii, 6, 
unlawful-assembly, s. 
Law; Any meeting of large numbers of 
people, with such circumstances of terror as 
to endanger the public peace. 


tin-law’-ful-ly, * un-law-ful-liche, adv. 
[Eng. unlawful; -ly). 
1, In an unlawful manner ; against the law 
or right; illegally. 
“Judges incompetent 
To judge their king unlawfully detain'd,” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, iii, 


*9, Illegitimately ; not in wedlock. 


“Give me your opinion what part I, being unlaw- 
Sully born, may claim of the mau’s affections who 
begot me." —Addison, 


lin-law’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. wnlaawful; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being unlawful; 
illegality. 

“ The question is of the lawfulness or wnlarfulness 


of what is to be done.”—Bp, Taylor; Rule of Conscience, 
bk. i., ch. vii. 


2. Illegitimacy. 


*tin-law’-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. law, 
and suff. -like.] Not like or according to law; 
unlawful, 


“To ordain a remedy so slender and unlawlike,”"— 
Milton: Eikonoklastes, § 6. 


*tn-lay’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. lay.) 
Naut, : To untwist, as the strands of a rope, 
Ce 


“We were at last obliged to unlay a cable to work 
into running rigging.”—Angson : Voyages, bk. ii,, ch. ii, 


tun-léarn’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. learn.} 

1. To divest one’s self of the acquired 

knowledge of ; to make one’s self ignorant of ; 

to lose acquaintance with or experience in ; to 

forget the knowledge of. 

‘““We have time enough to unlearn our own dis- 
cipline."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
*2. To fail to learn; not to learn. 


* fin-léarn-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. learn, and ability.) Inability to learn. 


“My awkwardness and unlearnability.”—Walpole ? 
Letters, iv. 85. 


tn-léarn’-éd, *tin-léarned’, a. 
un- (1), and Eng. learned.] 
1, Not learned ; ignorant, illiterate, inex- 
perienced, untaught. 
“A poor unlearned virgin.” 
Shakesp. ; Alls Well, 1. 8 
2. Not learned or gained by study; not 
known. 


“They learn mere words, or such things chiefly as 
were better wnlearned.”—Milton ; On Education, 


3. Not suitable to a learned man, 


“‘T will prove those verses to be very wnlearned, 
neither savouring of poetry, wit, or invention.”— 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 


q The Unlearned Parliament: The Parlia- 
ment summoned by Henry IV. at Coventry 
in 1404. So named because lawyers were ex- 
eluded from it. Called also the Illiterate, the 
Lack Learning Parliament, and the Parliament 
of Dunces. 


tin-léarn’-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. unlearned ; -ly. 
In an unlearned manner; so as to exhibi 
ignorance ; ignorantly. 


“ An unlettered man might be ashamed to write eo 
unlearnedly.”—More : Workes, p. 1,037. 


*iin-léarn’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wnlearned ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being un- 
learned ; illiterateness, ignorance, 


*tin-leash’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
leash.] To free from or as from a leash; to 
let go; to release. : 


*in-léave’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
leave(s). | To strip of leaves. 


“The d gardiner . . . unleaves his boughes,”"—= 
Pudouharny : English Poesie, bk. iii., ch, BAeNS 


tin-léav’-ened, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
leavened.) Not feavened; not raised by leaven 
or yeast (q.v.). 


“At even they shall keep it, and eat with 
leavened bread and bitter sonia tc arribore ix, ae 


(Pref. 
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unleavened-bread, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Bread made without leaven 
or barm. 

2. Church Hist.: Unleavened bread is used 
in the Roman Church for the celebration of 
mass and the administration of the Eucharist, 
while the Greeks use leavened bread. In the 
English Church the Rubric directs that the 
bread ‘‘ shall be such as is usual to be eaten,” 
and an attempt to revive the use of unleavened 
bread has been declared illegal. 

G Feast of Unleavened Bread : 

Judaism: A festival so connected with that 
of the Passover that the two are all but iden- 
tified (Exod. xii. 11, 17; Ezek. xlv. 21). It cele- 
brated the fact that in the exodus from Egypt 
on the night when the Passover was killed 
the departure of the Israelites was so sudden, 
that there was no time to bake bread in the 
usual way with leaven (Exod. xii. 39), The 
eating of unleavened bread annually at the 
festival was therefore enjoined as a religious 
duty, and neither leavened bread nor leaven 
was to be within the houses of the wor- 
shippers during the seven days that the 
festival continued. (Exod. xii. 14-20, xiii. 6, 
7.) [PAssover.] 


fin-léc’-tured, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
lectured. ] 
1. Not lectured ; not addressed in a lecture 
or lectures, 
* 3. Not taught orally or in lectures. 
“ A science yet wnlectwred in our schools.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, v. 518. 
tin-léd’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. led.) Not 
led; without guidance. (Sandys: Travels, 
p. 66.) 


* tin-léft’, a. 
Not left. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. left.] 


“ Yet were his men wnleft.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad ii, 622. 


*tin-leis'-ured (leis as 1ézh or lezh), a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. leiswred.] Not lei- 
sured ; destitute of leisure; not having lei- 
sure; occupied, busy. 

“ Her unleisured thoughts ran not over the ten first 
words.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii. 


“tin -leis’-tired-néss (leis as 1ézh or 
lezh), s. ([Eng. wmleiswred; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being unleisured ; want 
of leisure ; occupation, 


“The true, though seldom the avowed cause of these 
men’s neglect of the scripture, is not their wnleiswred- 
ness, but their pride,”—Aoyle: Works, ii, 812. 


tin-léss’, * un-lesse, * on-les, * on-lesse, 
conj. [Orig. onlesse, onlesse that = in less than, 
on a less supposition, in a less case.] 

1, If it be not the case that; if it be not 
that; were it not the fact or case that; if 
«.. not; supposing that... not; except, 
excepting. 

“Unless there be some ancient matron grave 

Among them.” Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 

#2. For fear that; in case ; lest. 

“ Beware you do not once the same gainsay 
Unless with death he do your rashness pay.” 
Greene: Alphonsus, v. 
J In some cases unless is used almost as a 
preposition, a verb being omitted: as in, 
‘Here nothing breeds wnless the nightly 
owl” (Shakesp.: Titws Andronicus, ii. 8), 
where ‘‘it be” is omitted after unless, or breed 
after owl. Except and wnless were formerly 
commonly used as conjunctions, and almost 
or quite interchangeably, but the former is 
now seldom used as a conjunction. Unless, 
which is equivalent to, if less, if not, or if one 
fail, is employed only for the particular case ; 
but except has always a reference to some 
general rule, of which an exception is hereby 
signified : I shall not do it wnless he ask me ; 
no one can enter except those who are pro- 
vided with tickets. 


*tin-léss’-oned, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
lesson, and suff, -ed.] Not lessoned; not hay- 
ing had lessons prescribed or taught to one ; 
untaught ; uninstructed. 

“The full sum of me 
Is an wnlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, 

*tin-létt’-Ed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. let, 
v.] Not let, hindered, or prevented ; unim- 
peded. 

“ And song full low and softely, 


Three songs in her harmony, 
Unietted of every wight.” Chaucer: Dreame, 


tin-lét’-téred, * un-let-tred, * un-let- 


trid, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. lettered.) 
Illiterate, ignorant, unlearned. 
“Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts,” 
Wordsworth ; Old Cumberland Beggar, 
*fin-lév-el, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. level.] 
Not level, even, or smooth. 


fin-lév’-elled, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
levelled.) Not levelled; not made level, even, 
or smooth ; rough. 
“ Where all wilevelled the gay garden lies.” 
Tickell ; Kensington Garden, 
*jin-lib-id’-in-olis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. libidinous.] Not libidinous; not lust- 
ful; free from lust or carnality. 
“ Love unlibidinous reigned.” Milton: P. L., v. 449. 


iin-li’-censed, * tin-li-ceng¢ed, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. licensed.) 

1. Not licensed; done, executed, under- 
taken, or made without or in defiance of 
licence or authority; not having received 
licence from the proper authority. 


“An act had been passed which prohibited the 
printing of wnlicensed books,.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii. 


2. Not having a licence or permission from 
the proper authority to do an act, or, specif., 
to execute or carry on any business, deal in 
certain commodities, practise a certain pro- 
fession, or the like. 

“ Ask what boldness brought him hither 
Unlicensed.” Milton: P. L., iv. 908. 
*tin-licked’, * tin-lickt’, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. licked.) Not licked or brought into 
the proper shape; from the popular notion 
that the bear brought forth shapeless lumps 
of flesh, which she licked into shape; hence, 
ungainly, uncultivated, rough, rude. 


“ Thou unlickt bear, dar’st thou yet stand by my fury?” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Fair Maid of the Inn, iii. 


* (n-lid’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. lid.] 
To open. (C. Bronté: Villette, ch. xii.) 


tn-lift’-€d, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. lifted.) 
Not lifted, raised, or elevated. 
“The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown.” 
Byron: Destruct, of Sennacherib. 
tn-light’-éd (gh silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. lighted.| Not lighted ; not lit. 
“There lay a log wnlighted on the hearth.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii, 
*tin-light’-some (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. lightsome.] Not lightsome; 
dark, gloomy ; wanting light. 
“A mighty sphere He framed, unlightsome first.” 
Milton: P. L., Vii. 855, 
tin-like’, *un-lyke, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. like.] 
1, Not like ; dissimilar; not having resem- 
blance, 


“Two reddish fish, about the size of a large bream, 
pare! unlike them.”"—Cook: Second Voyage, bk, iii., 
ch. iv. 


*2,. Improbable; unlikely. 

“Make not impossible that which but seems unlike.” 
Shai .- Measure for Measure, v. 

unlike-quantities, s. pl. 

Math.: Quantities expressed by different 
letters, or combinations of letters, or by the 
same letters with different powers : as, 4x, 3x2, 
Ty, avy, myz. 

unlike-signs, s. pl. 

Math. : The signs plus (+) and minus (—). 


tin-like’-li-hood, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
likelihood.] The quality or state of being un- 
likely ; want of likelihood ; improbability. 


“The extreme wnlikelihood that such men should 
engage in such a measure as a scheme,”—Paley ; Evid, 
Christianity, pt. ii., ch. vii. 


tin-like’-li-néss, * un-like-li-nesse, s. 

[Eng. unlikely ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being unlikely or 
improbable ; improbability. 

*2, Unlikeness, dissimilarity. 

“Neither was there more wnlikeliness in their dis- 

position."—Bp, Hall : Cont. ; Christ's Baptisme. 

*3. The quality or state of not being like- 

able or loveable. 


“{I] ne dare to loue, for mine uniikelinesse.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Oressida, bk, i. 


tin-like’-ly, a. & adv.. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. likely.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Not likely or probable; improbable ; 
such as cannot reasonably be expected. 
“ Unlikely wonders.” Shakesp.: Richard II, v. 5. 


2. Not holding out a prospect of success or 
‘of a desired result; likely to fail; unpro- 
mising. 

“Effects are miraculous and strange, when they 
grow by unlikely means.”—Hooker. 

*3, Not calculated to inspire feelings of 

love or affection. E 
“ And therwith all the unlikely elde of me.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 10,055, 
B. As adv.: With little or no likelihood or 
probability ; improbably. 

“The pleasures we are to enjoy in that conversation, 
not unlikely may proceed from the discoveries each 
shall communicate to another.”—Pope. 

* {in-lik’-€n, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
like.] To make unlike. 

“‘Thanne whanne she (the wijf of Jeroboam) was 
comen yn, and wnlikened hireself to be what she was.” 
— Wycliffe: 8 Kings xiv. 5. 

tin-like’-néss, s. (Eng. wnlike; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being unlike ; dissimilarity ; 
want or absence of similarity or resemblance. 

“Its unlikeness to any land animal,”—Cook ; Third 
Voyage, bk. vi 

*tin-lim'-ber, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
limber, a.] Not limber; not easily bent; 
flexible or pliant. 

“To which temper more eae unlimber 
nations have not yet bent themselves,”—Reliquie 
Wottoniane, p. 246, 

iin-lim’-béer, vt. 
limber, v.] 
Mil.: To take off the limbers: as, To wn- 
limber a cannon, [LimseEr, s, II. 1.] 


* tin-lim’-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. limitable.] Not limitable ; not capable 
of being limited ; illimitable, boundless. 

“Tis unlimited and wnlimitable.”—Locke: Of Go- 
vernment, bk. i., ch, ii. 

tin-lim’-it-éd, a. 
limited.] 

1, Not limited ; having no limit or bounds ; 
boundless, 

2. Undefined, indefinite ; not bounded by 
proper exceptions. 


“With gross and popular capacities, nothing doth 
more prevail than wnlimited generalities, "—Hooker. 


8. Unconfined, unrestrained, unrestricted. 

“ Envoys, with unlimited powers of treating, should 
be sent to the seceders."—Lewis; Cred, Early Roman 
Hist. (ed. 1855), ii. 67. 

unlimited liability, s. 

Law & Comm,.: Liability to be called on 
to pay a proportionate share of the entire 
losses of an unsuccessful company in which 
one has shares, Joint-stock banks were once 
universally constituted on this basis, but the 
widespread ruin brought in certain cases on 
the shareholders led to many of them being 
transformed into limited liability companies. 
(Lumirep J (2).) 


unlimited-problem, s. 


Math.: A problem which admits of an ine 
finite number of solutions. 


*tn-lim’-it-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. unlimited; 
-ly.) In an unlimited manner or degree. 


“Many ascribe too unlimitedly to the force of a 
good meaning, to think that it is able to bear the 
stress of whatsoever commissions they shall lay upon 
it."—Decay of Christian Piety. 


*tn-lim-it-éd-néss, s. (Eng. unlimited; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being um 
limited, unbounded, or undefined. 

“Yhe evil... swelled into a strange wnlimited- © 
ness.'—South » Sermons, vol, X., ser. 9. 

*iin-line’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. line.) 
To take the lining out of ; hence, to empty. 

“It wnlines their pursea,” Davies: Bienvenu, p. 9, 


*iin-lin’-é-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
lineal.) Not lineal; not coming in the direct 
order of succession ; not hereditary. 

“ They put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an wnlineal hand.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 1, 

*tin-lin’-gér-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
lingering.| Hasty, immediate. (De Quincey: 
English Mail-coach.) 


tin-lin-ing, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
lining.] [CHoRIsIs.] 
tin-link’, v.t. & 4. 
link, v.] 
A, Trans.: To separate or undo the links 
of ; to loose, as something fastened with a 
link ; to untwist, to disjoin. 
“Seeing Orlando, it [a snake] unlink'd itself. 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, iv. & 


[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


[Pref. un- (2), and Eng, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce —¢; ey=a; qu=kw, 


unliquefied—unmacadamized 
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*B. Intrans.: To give way at the links; 


to fall to pieces. 
“Your typical chain of king GoM spd must un- 
link.” —Milton: Church Government, b ch. v. 


*tin-li’-qué-fied, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. liquefied.] Not liquefied, not dissolved. 


“These huge, unwieldy lumps remained .. . rigid 
and unliqueyied.”—Addison : On Italy. 


tin-li-qui-dat-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. liquidated.] 
1. Not liquidated, not settled: as, an wn- 
liquidated debt. 
2. Not having the exact amount ascertained. 


unliquidated damages, s. pl. 
Law: Penalties or damages not ascertained 
in money. 


*tin-liq’-uored (q as k), * un-lic-oured, 
a, (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, liquored.] 
1. Not having been supplied with, or not 
having consumed liquor; not in liquor ; not 
intoxicated. 


“Like an unlicour'd Silenus,”"—Milton ; Apology for 
tYMNUUS. 


2. Not wetted or moistened. 


“How have we seen churches and states, like a dry 
unliquored coach, set themselves on fire with their 
own motion.” a Bp: Hall: Sermons, vol. v., ser. 83. 


tin-list’-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
listed.] Not catalogued, not entered in a list, 


“The names of many are yet wnlisted.’—God Ap- 
pearing for the Parliament (1644), p. 5. 


*tin-lis’-ten-ing (¢ silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. listening.] Not listening ; not hear- 
ing ; not regarding. 

“The vacant brow, the unlistening ear.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, ii. 8, 

*iin-live’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. live, v.] 

1, To live ina manner contrary to ; toannul 
or undo by living. 
“We aria umlive our former lives.”—Glanvill : Scep- 
ats, ch. vi 
2. To Este of life. (Pron. ién-live’.) 
“ Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived }” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,754. 
tin-live’-li-néss, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
liveliness.] The quality or state of being un- 
lively ; want or absence of liveliness. 


* Hide all the wmliveliness and natural sloth ”— 
Milton : Doct. of Divorce, bk. i., §3. 


Gin-load’, v.t. &%i. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
load, v.} 
A. Transitive : 
I. Literally : 
1. To discharge the load or cargo from ; to 
relieve of a load or burden ; to disburden, 


“ Thou bear’st thy heav riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth 
Shakesp. : peg Sor Measure, iii. 1. 


2. To remove or discharge, as a load or 
burden from a vessel, vehicle, or the like. 

3. To withdraw the charge (of powder and 
shot) from: as, To unload a gun. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To relieve from anything onerous or bur- 
densome. 

2. To remove or make an end of anything 
burdensome or troublesome. 


“You in each other's breast unload 
Dryden ; 2 Conquest o 


B. [ntransitive : 
1. To discharge a cargo, load, or burden. 


“No ship could wnioad in any bay or estuary.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


2. To sell or get rid of stocks, shares, or 
goods. (Amer. slang.) 
“ There being some pressure to unload.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. 6, 1888, 


Yin-lo-cat'-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
located.) Not located, not placed ; specif. in 
America, not surveyed and marked off. 


iin-léck’, Aga wt. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. lock, v.] 
1, To open, as anything fastened with a 
lock ; to open, as something which has been 
locked; to undo, as a lock. 


“By ee forbidden to unlock 
uses wisesitine cy Milton : P. L., ii. 852, 


_ *2, To free from iene or fetters ; to loose, 
to set free. 


“He poe ane 
D hondis an 


‘our care. 
Granada, iil, 


a honing 
‘ Chaucer (3): Cook's Tale. 
_ *3. To open, to disclose ; to lay open. 


“No pains, no og acd shall onze mind,” 
¢ Conquest Tauicerisoice. As v. 2 


*4, To disclose, to reveal, to make known. 
“ That sweven hath Daniell unloke.” 

Gower: ©. A, (Prol.) 
*tin-lodge’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
lodge.] To deprive of a lodging ; to dislodge. 

“* Now that these heavenly mansions are to be void, 
yon that shall hereafter be found unlodged will be 

‘ound inexcusable,”"—Carew ; Calum Britannicum. 


* tn-1dg-ic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


logical. ] Togical ; not according to the pre- 
cepts of logic. 
“His unlogical reasoning.” — Fuller: Worthies ; 
Kent, i. 487. 


*tin-look’,v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. look,v.] 
To recall or retract, as a look. 


“As if he would unlook his own looks,”—Richard- 


gon. Clarissa, v, 215. 
q Unlooked for: Not looked for; unex- 
pected. 
“ By importation of wnlook'd-for arts,” 
ordsworth » Excursion, bk. viii. 
* iin-loéped’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
looped.) Not fastened by or with a loop. 
“With hat wnloop'd.” Gay : Trivia, i. 195. 


lin-loése’, v.t. & i. [Pref. wn- (2), 8.,and Eng. 
loose, v.J 
A. Transitive: 
1. To loose that which before was fastened ; 
to unfasten, to untie, to undo. 


“The Gordian knot of it he will untoose.” 
Shakesp, ; Henry V., v. 1, 


2. To set or let go, or free from fastening or 
hold ; to unbind from fetters, bonds, cords, 
or the like ; to set at liberty. 


* You cannot be tied so fast but the pope can un- 
loose you."—Bp, Taylor: Disswasive from Popery, 
pt. i., ch, iii., § 3, 


* B. Intrans.: To fall to pieces ; to lose all 
connection and union. 
“Without this virtue the public union must wn- 
loose."'—Collier. 
tin-lods’-en, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2) 3., and Eng. 
loosen.] To unloose, to loosen. 
“ And flints unloosened kept their lock.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, v. iii, 
*tin-lord’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng lord.] 
To reduce from or deprive of the rank, dignity, 
or privileges of a lord; to reduce from the 
rank ofa peer to that of a commoner, 
“The unlording of bishops.”— Milton : Likonoklastes, 


*tin-lord’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
lorded.] Not raised or preferred to the rank 
or dignity of a lord. 

“Undiocest, Vath untorded.” — Milton; Re- 
Sorm, in England, b 

*tin-lord’-ly, a. ies un- (1), and Eng. 
lordly.) Not lordly, not arbitrary. 

“Meek and unlordly discipline.”"—Milton ; Reform, 
in England, bk. ii. 

*iin-l6s'-a-ble, *tin-lose’-a-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. losable, loseable. That cannot 
be lost; incapable of being lost. 

“ Ascribe to every particular atom an innate and 
umloseable mobility. —Boyle: Works, i. 445. 

*in-lost’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, lost.] 

Not lost or forfeited. 

“ An Eden this! a paradise wnlost /” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 1,071. 

iin-lov’-a-ble, iin-léve'-a-ble, a. (Pref. 

wn- (1), and Eng. lovable.] Not lovable; not 

possessing qualities calculated to attract love 

or affection, or possessing qualities tending to 

excite dislike. 

*in-love’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. love, v.] 
To cease to love; to hate. 

“To unlowen you a quarter of a day.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, y. 
iin-loved’, a. 


[Pref. wn-(1), aud Eng. loved.] 
Not loved. 


‘“‘ Miserable most to love unloved.” 
Shakesp. : Midswmmer Night's Dream, tii, 2. 
tin-live'-li-néss, s. [Eng. wnlovely ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unlovely : 
@) Unamiableness ; wantor absence of those 
qualities which attract love. 


2 Want of beauty or attractiveness to the 


“ Each thing elaeithy that might help to ora his 
own untloveliness."—Sidney : phn gic 


iin-love’-ly, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. lovely.) 

1. Not lovely ; not calculated or fitted to 

attract love ; possessing qualities which excite 
or tend to excite dislike. 


“Putting vicious habits into a more contemptible 
ee ee figure than they do at present.”—Tatler, 


2. Not beautiful or attractive to the eye. 


“A beauty which on Psyche’ 's face did throw 
Uniovely blacknesse.” Beaumont: Psyche, p. 1% 


*un-lov-en, v.t. [UNLOVE.] 


* tin-lov’-ér-like, «. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
lover, and like.) Unlike or unbefitting a lover. 


“So untloverlike a speech."—Miss Austen: Sense & 
Sensibility, ch. xxxix. 
tin-lov-ing, *un-lov-yng, a. [Pref. un- 


(1), and Eng. loving.] Not loving, or not of 
loving character; not fond or affectionate. 
“Which argued thee a most unloving father.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., ii, 2 
*tin-lu’-cent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
lwent.] Not lucent; not bright or shining. 


“A combustion most fierce, but wnlucent.’—Carlgle: 
Fr, Revol., pt. ti. bk. iii., ch, v. 


*iin-liick’-full, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. luck, 
and suff. -full.) Mischievous. [UNLucKy, 4.] 
(Udal; Apoph. Eras., p. 375.) 


tin-liick’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. wnlucky ; -ly.] 
1. In an unlucky manner ; unfortunately, 
unhappily. 
“Things have fallen out, sir, 30 unluckily.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. & 
2. By ill-luck ; unfortunately. 


“ Mr. Locke has somewhere wnluckily let drop that 
he conceives it possible the faculty of thinking may 
be annexed toa system of matter."—Search,; Light of 
Nature, vol. i, pt. ii. ch. iv. 


tin-lick’-i-néss, s. (Eng. unlucky ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being unlucky or 
unfortunate in one’s dealings. 
2. The quality or state of being unlucky or 
inauspicious. 
* 3. Mischievousness. 


“As there is no moral in these jests they ought to 
be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces of 
unluckiness, than wit."—Addison » Spectator, No. 87. 


tn-lick’-y, «. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. lucky.] 
1. Not lucky or fortunate ; unfavoured by 
fortune ; not fortunate or successful in one’s 
dealings or undertakings ; subject to misfor- 
tunes ; unfortunate, unhappy. 
2. Attended or followed by ill-luck, misfor- 
tune, or disaster ; inauspicious, ill-omened. 


“ The nurse said to me, Tears should not 
Be shed upon an infant's face, 
It was unlucky.” 
Wordsworth : Poems on the Affections. 


8. Not resulting in or accompanied with 
success ; resulting in or attended with mis- 
fortune, disaster, or failure. 


“The year which was closing had certainly been 
unlucky.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 


*4, Somewhat mischievous ; mischievously 
waggish. 
“Why, cries an wnlucky wag, & less bag might have 
served.” —L'Estrange. 


*tin-1lti-min-oits, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. luminous.] Not luminous; not throw- 
ing out light ; not bright or shining. 

“A tragical combustion, long smoking and smoulder- 
ing, wnluminous.”—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. ii., 
bk. v., ch, iii. 

*iin-list’, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. lust.) 

Dislike, iat a 
“ Untust and tediousness to do good.”—Strype. 
Eccles. Mem. ; Originals (an. 1555), Noo 4s. 


*{in-liis’-trots, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
lustrous.] Not lustrous ; not shining; want- 
ing lustre. 


“ Base and unlustrovs as the smoky light 
That's fed with stinkin; tallow. mn 
hakesp. : Cymbeline, i, 6 


¥ The older editions read illustrious, 


* Gin-lis’-ty, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. lusty.] 
Not lusty or strong ; weak, feeble. 


“He [the hippopotamus] waxeth wnlusty and slow.” 
—P, Holland: Ammianus Marcellinus, p, 213, 


*tin-lute’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. lute, 
v.] To separate things luted or cemented ; 
to take the lute or clay from. 


“Upon the unluting the vessels, it infected the 
ais with a scarce supportable stink.”—Boyle: Works, 


* tin-ly-can’-throp-ize, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2); 
Eng. lycanthrope, and suff. -ize.] To change a 
Deieiass (q.v.) back to his original shape. 


“She is ready to unlycanth you from this 
wolfish shape. * Howell : arly Boasts; p. 114. 


* in-mic-4d'-am-ized, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. macadamized.) Rough; not mac- 
adamized (q.v.). 


ae ins See ee ee 
ansegg. 
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unmade—unmatched 


tin-made’, a. [In sense 1 from pref. wn- (1), 

and Eng. made ; in sense 2, from pref. wn- (2). | 

1. Not made; not yet formed or con- 
structed ; unformed. 


“Taking the measure of an unmade grave,” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 3. 


2. Deprived of its form or qualities. 


“The first earth was perfectly unmade again, taken 
on to pieces, and framed anew.’—Woodward: Nat. 
ist. 


*tin-mis-is-trate, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. magistrate.) To deprive of or degrade 
from the office or position of a magistrate. 
(Milton.) 


*tin-mai’-den, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
maiden.| To ravish, to deflower. 


“He unmaidened his sister Juno.”—Urquhart: 
Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xii, 


tin-mai-den-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
maidenly.| Not maidenly; not becoming or 
befitting a maiden. 


“The wanton gesticulations of a virgin in a wild 
assembly of gallants, warmed with wine, could be no 
other than riggish and unmaidenly.”—Bp. Hall : 
Contempl. ; John Baptist Beheaded, 


tin-maimed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
maimed.) Not maimed; not disabled in any 
limb; unmutilated ; complete in all its parts. 


* An interpreter should give his author entire and 
unmaimed.”— Pope: Homer; Iliad, (Pref. 


tin-mak’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
mak(e), and suff, -able.] Not capable of being 

made. 
“Tf the principles of bodies are unalterable, they 


are also unmakuble by any but a divine power. 
Grew. Cosmologia, bk. i., ch. ii. 


ttin-make’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
make, v.) 

1. To destroy the essential qualities of; to 
annihilate ; to cause to cease to exist; to un- 
create, to destroy; to deprive of form or 
being. 

“ Abolish Thy creation, and unmake 


For him, what for thy glory thou hast made,” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 163. 


2. To leave unmade, unformed, uncreated, 
or unfashioned. 

3. To reduce or depose from a position of 
authority. 


“Power to make emperours, and to wunmake them 
aguine.”"—Jewell ; A Replie unto M. Hardinge, p. 418. 


*jim-mal’-lé-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. malleable.] Not malleable; incapable of 
being hammered into a plate, or of being ex- 
tended by heating, asa metal. (Lit. & fig.) 


“ Unmalleable by the hammer of the divine threaten- 
ings.’—Spenser ; Prodigies, p, 341. 


tin-man’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. man.] 
1, To deprive of the character or qualities 
of a human being, as reason or the like. 


“To constrain him further were to unchristen him, 
to unman him.”—Milton : Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xxii. 


2. To emasculate ; to deprive of virility. 
3. To deprive of courage or fortitude ; to 
break the spirit of ; to dishearten, to cow. 


“The near prospect of a dungeon and a gallows 
See cs unmanned him,.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
. Xvi. 


4, To deprive of men: as, To unmana ship 
or garrison. 


*tin-man’-a-cle, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. manacle, v.] To loosen or set free from, 
or as from bonds or chains. 

“ Unmanacled from bonds of sense.” 

Tennyson * Two Voices, 
tin-man’-age-a-_ble (age as ig), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. manageable.) Not manage- 
able ; not capable of being managed or con- 
trolled ; not under control ; not easily con- 
trolled, regulated, or directed ; uncontrollable. 
“The H has 1 b i on 

Macatlay ¢ Hist, Bngoh aye anaaeatla 

*iin-man’-aged (aged as i£d), a. 
un- (1), and Eng. managed.) 

1, Not broken in as a horse; not trained; 
not under control. 


“ Like colts, or unmanaged horses, we start at dead 
bones.”—Taylor : Holy Living. 


2. Not tutored ; not educated. 


“An unguided force, and unmanaged virtue.”— 
Felton: On the Classicks, 


3. Not controlled ; unrestrained. 
“In th t ae 
pelheish dReote | Makekiooker mai ome 
*tn-min’-fiil, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
manful.| Not manful; not manly ; unmanly. 


(Pref. 


*in-man/-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. wnmanful ; 
-ly.) In an unmanly manner. 
“Yet so they dy’d not unmanfully.”—Milton : Hist. 
Eng., bk. vi. 
*tin-man-gled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. mangled.) Not mangled, maimed, 
or mutilated. 


“Sense for sense wimangled (as he found the same 
written).”"—Holinshed ; Chron. England (an, 1296), 


*un-man-hode, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
manhood.| An unmanly act; an act of 
cowardice, 

“ But bothe done unmanhode and a sinne.” 
aucer: Troilus & Cressida, i. 


*tn-mian’-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
manlike. } 
1. Not like a man in appearance. 


2. Not becoming a man as a human being ; 
inhuman; unnatural, 


3. Unbecoming a man, as opposed to a 


woman or child; unmanly, effeminate, 
childish. 
“By the greatness of the cry, it was the voice of 


man; though it was a very wnmanilike voice, so to 
ery.” —Sidney. 
tn-manli-néss, s. (Eng. wumanly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unmanly ; effem- 
i inacy. 
“You and yours make piety a synonym for unman- 
liness.”—Kingsley : Yeast, ch. li. 
tin-man’-ly, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
muunly.} 
1. Not having the qualities or attributes of 
a man, as opposed to a woman or child; 
wanting the strength, courage, or fortitude 
which becomes a man; effeminate, weak, 
womanish, childish. 
2. Unbecoming to or in a man; unworthy 
of a man ; cowardly, mean. 


“ Unmanly outrages to defenceless captives.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


tin-manned’, a. [In senses 1 and 2, from 
pref. un- (1), and Eng. manned; in sense 3, 
from pref. wn- (2).) 
1. Not furnished with men. 


‘Turned out to sea in a ship unmanned.”—Milton : 
Hist. Eng., bk, i, 


*2, Notaccustomed toman ; nottamed. (A 
term of falconry.) 


“ Hood my smann'd blood, bating in my cheeks.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 2 


3. Deprived of the qualities or attributes of 
aman; effeminate ; wanting in fortitude. 
‘In word, in deed, unmann'd.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 74. 
*{in-man’-néred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
mannered.] Notwith good manners ; uncivil, 
rude, coarse, ill-mannered. 
“ Unmannered dog! To stop my sport 
Vain were thy cant.” Scott: The Chase, xxvii. 


| tn-man’-nér-li-néss, s.  [Eng. unmanner- 
| 


liness.] The quality or state of being unman- 
nerly; want of good manners; incivility, 
coarseness, rudeness. 


“ Much unmannerlinesse of eating and drinking at 
bankets.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 586. 


tn-man’-nér-ly, a. & adv. 
and Eng. mannerly.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Not mannerly ; not having good manners ; 


wanting in manners ; rude in behaviour; un- 
civil. ' 


[Pref. wn- (1), 


“ Unmannerly intruder as thou art!” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. 3. 
2. Not in accordance with good manners ; 
rude, coarse. 
“An unmannerly jest is frequently as capital as a 
premeditated murder.”—Tutler, No, 258, 
B. As adv.: In an unmannerly or rude 
manner; rude, uncivilly. 
“ Forgive me 
If I have used myself unmannerly” 
Shakesp..: Henry VIII, iii. 1. 

* tin-man’-tle, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
mantle, s.] To divest of a mantle; to take a 
mantle or cloak off from ; to make bare. 

“With her wnmantled neck, and bosom white and 
bare,” Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 148. 

tn-min-u-fae-tured, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. manufactured.) Not manufactured ; 
not wrought into the proper form or state for 
use: as, wumanufactwred tobacco. 


tin-ma-niired’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
manured. } 
*1, Uncultivated, unworked. 


“ Asa fat soil... unmanured bringeth forth both 
herbs and weeds,"—North: Plutarch’s Lives, p. 185.. 


| *iimn-mas’-cu-line, a. 


2. Not manured ; not enriched with manure. 


tn-marked’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
marked. ] 


1, Not marked ; having no mark, 


2. Not noticed, unnoticed, unobserved. 
“The nameless charms wnmark'd by her alone,” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i. 6. 
tin-mar’-két-a-ble, «a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. marketable.) Not marketable; not fit 
or able to be disposed of in a market ; hence, 
unsaleable ;*having no pecuniary value. 


tn-marred’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
murred.| Not marred, not spoiled, not in- 
jured, not obstructed. 
“Their good is good entire, unmixt, wnmarr'd.” 
‘ Young: Night Thoughts, vii. 800, 
*tin-mar’-ri-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. marriable.] Unmarriageable. 


“Pwo persons unconjunctive or unmarriable to- 
gether.”—Milton : Doct. of Divorce, bk. ii., ch, xv. 


in-mar-riage-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 


and Eng. marriageable.] Not marriageable 5 
not fit to be married ; not free to marry. 


tn-mar-ried, *un-mar-ied, a. _ [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. married.] Not married. 
“ That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength.” 
kesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. & 
*tin-mar’-ry, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
marry.) Todivorce ; to dissolve the marriage 
of. 


“a Alaw... giving permission to wunmarry a wife 
and marry a lust.”—WMilton: Doct. & Disc. of Divorce. 


*tin-mar’-shalled, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. marshalled.| Not marshalled; not ar- 
ranged, ranked, or set in order. 

“To combat sends a rude, wnmuarshall'd train.” 
Lewis : Statius ; Thebaid, xii. 

*iin-mar-tyr, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
martyr.) To degrade from the standing or 
dignity of a martyr. (Special coinage.) 

“Scotus was made a martyr after his death, but 


since Baronius hath unmartyred him.” — Fuller: 
Church Hist., II. iv. 36. 


*tin-mar’-vél-lois, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. marvellous.] Not marvellous or astonish- 
ing. 

. “Th’ unmarvellous and placid scene.” 
Wolcott : Peter Pindar, p. 187. 

*iin-mas'-cu-late, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 

Eng. masculate.) To emasculate. 


“The sins of the south wnmasculate northern 
bodies,” —Fuller. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. masculine.] Not masculine or manly ; 
effeminate. 


tin-mask’, v.t. & i. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
mask. ] 

A, Trans. : To remove the mask from ; to 

strip of a mask or any disguise; hence, to 
expose. 


“*8mile on—nor venture to unmask 
Man’s heart.” Byron: To Inez (Childe Harold, i.) 


B. Intrans. : To put off a mask. 
‘*My husband bids me: now I will unmask.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, v. i. 
*iin-mas'-tér-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. masterable.] Incapable of being mastered 
or subdued ; unconquerable. 


“The foetor may discover itself as being unmaster- 
able by the art of man.”—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, 
bk, iv., ch. ii. 


tin-mas’-téred, a. 
mastered. | 
1. Not mastered ; not subdued or conquered. 
* 2, Not capable of being mastered or sub- 
dued ; uncontrollable. 
“ His unmastered importunity.” 
Shakesp. : Bamlet, b 
*in-match’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
match, and suff. -able.] Not capable of being 
matched; unparalleled ; matchless. 


“Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable beauty.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 5. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


*tin-match’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
matchable ; -ness.) The quality or state of be- 
ing unmatchable; matchlessness. 

“The presumption of his wnmatchableness.”—Hall : 
Epistles, dec. iv., ep. ii. 

tn-matched’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
matched.| Not matched or equalled; un- 
paralleled, unequalled, matchless, 


‘The flower in ripened bloom unmatched,” 
Byron; And Thou Art Dead 
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“e iin-mat’-éd, a. 


 *tin-méa 


*tin-ma&tched’-néss, s. (Eng. wnmatched ; 
-ness.| The state or condition of being un- 
matched ; incomparableness. 

“ His clear wunmatchedness in all manners of learn- 
ing.”—Chapman : Homer ; Iliad. (Pref.) 

[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

mated.] Not mated, matched, paired, or 

coupled, 


“ Here, like u turtle (mew'd up ina cage) 
Onmated 1 converse with air and walls.” 
Ford: 'Tis Pity, v. 1. 


*tin-ma-tér’-i-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. material.) Immaterial. 
“The unmaterial fruits of shades.’ 
Daniel; Musophilus. 
*tin-ma-tric’-u-lat-éd, «a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Bng. matriculated.) Not matriculated. 


“Their young unmatriculated novices.”—WMilton : 
On Education. 


*tin-ma-tron-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. matronlike.] Unlike or unbecoming a 
matron. 

ne unmatronilike jilt."—Richardson: Clarissa, 
V. 359, 
*iin-maze’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. maze, 
v.] To relieve from terror or bewilderment. 
“This poor Arpinate ... 
Unmaz'd us, and took pains for all the town.” 
Stapylton : Juvenal, viii, 312, 
iin-méan’-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
meaning.) 
1, Having no meaning or signification ; 
meaningless, 


“That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


2. Not having or not indicating intelligence 

or sense ; senseless, 

bs / That light, wnmeaning thing, 
That smiles with all and went with none.” 
Byron: One Struggle More. 

tin-méan-ing-néss, s. [Eng. unmeaning ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being unmean- 
ing. (Mad. D’Arblay: Camilla, bk. iii., ch. i.) 


tin-méant’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. meant.] 
Not meant; not intended ; unintentional, 
“But Rheeteus happened on a death unmeant.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid x. 561, 
iin-méas'-tir-a-ble (s as zh), a. [Pref. 
an- (1), and Eng. pomburiile Not measur- 
able; not capable of being measured ; im- 
measurable, unbounded. 


“That I hope is an wnmeasurable distance.” — 
Shakesp,: Merry Wives, ii. 1. 


*itin-méas‘-iir-a-ble-néss (g§ as zh), a. 
(Eng. wnmeasurable ; -ness.]) The quality or 
state of being unmeasurable, 


“ Showing the wnmeasureableness of his Godhed.”— 
Fryth: Bok made by him (an. 1533), 


tin-mias’-iir-a-blY (s as zh), adv. [Eng. 
anmeasurad(le); -ly.) In an unmeasurable 
manner or degree; not measurably ; immea- 
surably. 


“The value of gold was likely to advance unmeasiur- 
ably.”—Strype : Eccles. Mem. ; Edward VI. (an. 1543). 


in-méas’-ired ( a as zh), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. measur 
1, Not measured; not dealt out by mea- 


sure ; infinite. 
“ His rapid rays, 
Themselves unmeasured, measure all our days.” 
Cowper: Nativity. 


2. Plentiful beyond measure ; unlimited. 

* 3. Not subject to or in accordance with 
any musical rule of measure, time, or rhythm ; 
irregular, capricious, 

“The wnmeasured notes of that strange a 
Ye 
*iin-méch”-an-ize, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. mechanize.] To destroy the mechanism 
of; to unmake. 


" ey Te evils that could wnmechanize thy 
erne: Tristram Shandy, iii. 167. 


tin-méd-dled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
Eng. meddled.] Not meddled (with); not 
interfered (with). 


“ The flood- ‘gate... . continuing other ten days wn- 
meddled with.”—Carew : Swrvey of Cornwall, fol. 105. 


*tin-méd’-dling, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
meddling.) Not meddling; not interfering 
with the affairs of others ; not officious. 


-dling-néss, s. (Eng. wnmeddling ; 
on.) The quality or state of being un- 

eedom from meddlesomeness or 
4 Officiousiess. 


“An unmeddlingness with these worldly con 
MLRDe te Gornononiters a eager 


unmatchedness—unminded 


* tin-médi-cin-a-ble (i silent), a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. medicinable.] Incurable by 
medicine. 


“These. . . physicians may recure, 
Thou yet wnmed'cinabdle still.” 
pman: Homer; Iliad xvi. 24, 


¥Y In the following quotation (Gentleman 
Usher, iv. 1) the same author uses the word 
as = inefficacious. 
“ Away with his unmed'cinable balme,” 


tn-méd’-i-tat-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. meditated.) Not meditated; not pre- 
pared by previous thought ; unpremeditated. 


“ Fit strains ttobobabed, or sung 
Unmeditated.” Milton: P. L., ¥. 149. 


*tin-meek’, * un-meke, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. meek.] Not meek, 
“ An unmeke lord.”—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. v. 


+ tin-meét’, *un-mete, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. meet, a.] Not meet, not fitting, not suit- 
able ; uutit, unsuitable. 

““ Why mention other thoughts wnmeet 
For vision so composed and sweet ?” 
Wordsworth; White Doe, i. 

* tin-meét’-ly, *un-meete-ly, *un-mete- 
ly, adv. (Eng. wnmeet; -ly.) Not meetly, 
not fitly, not suitably ; unsuitably, improperly. 

“ Upon a mangy jade, unmetely set.” 
Spenser : F. Q., VI. vi. 16. 

*tn-meeét’-néss, s. [Eng. unmeet; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unmeet ; unsuit- 
ableness, unfitness, 


“A perpetual unmeetness and unwillingness to all 
the duties of help.”—Milton- Tetrachordon. 


*tin-meél-lowed, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
mellowed.) Not mellowed; not fully ripened 
or matured ; not toned down or softened by 
ripeness, length of years, or the like. 

“ An inconstant and unmellow'd light.” 
Wordsworth - Excursion, bk. vi. 
tin-mé-lo’-di-oitis, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. melodious.] Not melodious ; wanting in 
melody or harmony ; harsh, discordant. 
“ Renew their unmelodious moan.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 79. 

* tin-m6él-0-dized, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. melodized.] Not rendered melodious. 


“Unlike to living sounds it came 
Unmix'd, unmelodizd with breath.” 


Langhorne ; Fables, xi. 
*jin-mélt'-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
melted.] Not melted, not dissolved. 
“ That snow which unmelted lies.” 
Waller: Puerperium, 
*Yin-ménd’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. mendable.] Not capable of being mended. 


“They dream of patching up things wnmendable.” 
—Matthew Arnold ; Last Essays. (Pref.) 


iin-mén’-tion-a-ble, a. & s. [Pref. wn-(1), 
and Eng. mentionable.] 
A, As adj. : Not mentionable ; not fit to be 
mentioned or named. 
B. As sutst. (Pl.): A ludicrous name for 
trousers ; inexpressibles. 


“Fishing stockings full of water, ummentionabdles 
ditto.”"—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


tin-mén’-tioned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
mentioned.] Not mentioned or named. 
“ Of evils yet wnmention'd.” 
Cowper : Friendship. 
tin-mér-cén-a-ry, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. mercenary.) Not mercenary, not sordid ; 
not taking or seeking payment, hire, or wages. 


“Praise is a generous and wnmercenary principle,”"— 
Atterbury : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 1. 


*iin-mér’-chant-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. merchantable.] Not merchantable ; 
not fit for the market ; unmarketable, unsale- 
able. 

“They feed on salt, wnmerchantable pilchard.”— 
Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 

*tn-mér’-¢i-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. merciable.] Unmerciful. 

“To loue but unmerciable.” Gower: C. A., iii. 


*tin-mér-cied, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
mercy, eae suff. -ed.] Unmerciful, merciless. 
“ Out fly the Irish, and with sword ia fire 
Unmercied havock of the English made.” 
Drayton: Miseries of Q. Margaret. 
tin-mér’-ci-fiil, «. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
merciful.) 
1. Not merciful; not influenced by feelings 
of mercy ; cruel, inhuman, merciless, 


“Perhaps some > stop plate pe Sat to this wnmer- 
eiful prosecution.”"—Jdler, Ni 
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* 2, Unconscionable, exorbitant. 


“ Not only the oe of the honest, unwriting sub- 
ject was daily molested, but unmerciful demands 
were made of applause.”—Pope, 


tin-mér -¢i-ful- -ly, adv. (Eng. unmerciful; 
-ly.) In an unmerciful manner ; mercilessly ; 
without mercy. 


“They acted unmercifully, unjustly, unwisely.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi xii. 


tin-mér’-¢ci-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. unmerciful; 
-ness.) The quality or state being unmerciful ; 
mercilessness, cruelty. 


“The first [hindrance to our prayers] is eth ine 
ness.'—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 


*iin-mer-gi-léss, a. [Pref. wn- (2), 3., and 
Eng. merciless.] Merciless. 


“Unmerciless tourther and ingratitude,”—Joye: 
Exposicion of Daniel, ch. v. 


*tin-mér’-it-a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. meritable.} Not possessed of merit or 
desert ; undeserving. 

“ This is a slight unmeritable man,” 
Shakesp, ; Julius tem iv. L 
tin-mér’-it-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
merited.) Not merited, not deserved, un- 
deserved. ¢ 
“ Such consolation, and the excess 
Of an unmerited distress.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, ii, 

*{in-mér’-it-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wnmerited ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
merited or undeserved. 


“The Arminians own the freeness and wnmerited- 
ness of God's grace."—Boyle: Works, i, 278. 


*tin-mér’-it-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
meriting.} Not meriting (anything); not 
possessed of merit or desert ; undeserving. 


“A brace of unmeriting, peed, rickety testy mag- 
istrates."—Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, li. 1. 


*fin-mér-ry, * un-mer-ie, s. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. merry.] Not merry ; sorrowful. 
‘There slepeth aye this god unmerie.” 
Prot, to the House of Fame, 74, 
*un-mes-ur-a-ble, a. 


tin-mét’, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. met.] 
Not met with. 
“ Winds lose their strength, when they do empty fiy, 
Unmet of woods and buildings.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejanus, v. L 
*iin-mét-a-phor-ic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. metaphorical.] Not metaphorical ; 
literal. 


“A cold unmetaphorical vein of infamous writing.” 
—Sterne ¢ Tristram Shandy, Vi. 185. 


*tin-met’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
meted.) Unmeasured. 
“The anxiety I felt in degree so wnmeted.”—Miss 
Bronté: Villette, ch. xxxix. 
*tin-méth’-dd-ized, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. methodized.] Not arranged according 
to method or order. 


“Unpolish’d, unnumber’d, and unmethodiz'd.”— 
Harrington ; Oceana, p. 12. 


*iin-mew (ew as 11), v.t. _ [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. mew.] To set free from, or as from, a 
mew ; to emancipate. 


“ Let a portion of ethereal dew 
Fall on my head and presently unmew 
My soul.” Keats: Endymion, 1. 


*fin-might’-y (gh silent), *un-might-ie 
a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. mighty.) Not 
mighty or strong ; weak. 


“Disarmen the ire thilke unmightie tiraunt.”— 
Ohaucer : Boecius, bk. i 


*tin-mild’, * un-milde, a. [Pref. un- a), 
and Eng. mild.j Not mild; hard, cruel, 
Heroes ee Bprgatla tht de vi itde, 

That he disdeigneth all awe.” 
Gower: 0. A., 1 

* tin-mild’-néss, s. (Eng. unmild ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being destitute of 
mildness ; harshness, cruelty. 


“The ipeitnon of Boke ee aso shall pape ser- 
vant." —Milton : Doct. of k. ii., 


tin-milked’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
milked.) Not milked, 


“ The ewes still folded, with distended Ae 
Unmilk' Pope: Homer ; Odyssey 518, 


tin-milled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. milled.) 
Not milled ; not stamped in a mill. 


“There are two kinds of coin here, 
denomination, milled and unmilled.” 
Voyage, bk. iil, ch. x! y 


in-mind’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


[UNMEASURABLE.] 


Ph whe same 


higeisiseas cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
Pye tion, -sion = shiin, -tion, para 7 ~olous, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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minded.] Not minded, not heeded, not re- | in-mdcked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. Eng. moralized.] Untutored by morality s 
garded. mocked.) Not mocked or scoffed at. not conformed to good morals. 


“ Sick in the world's regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw sueaking home.” 


Shukesp, : 2 Henry 1V,, iii. 8. 
Win-mind’-fiil, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
mindful.) Not mindful, not heedful; regard- 
less, heedless. 
“Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xvi. 425. 
Yn-mind’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. wnmindful; 
-ly.) In an unmindful manner; without due 
renembrance or consideration: heedlessly, 
carelessly. 


*iin-mind’-fill-néss, s. [Pref. unmindful ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unmind- 
ful ; heedlessness, carelessness. 


*tn-min’-gle, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
mingle.) To separate, as things mixed or 
mingled. 

“Tt will wrmingle the wine from the water.”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist. 

*fin-min’-gle-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
mingle, and sutt. -able.] Incapable of being 
mixed or mingled. 


“The divers and unmingleabdle oils afforded us by 
human blood."—Boyle: Works, i. 536, 


iin-min’-gled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. mingled.] Not mixed or mingled ; 
unmixed, unalloyed, pure. 

“Then I drank wnmingled joys.” 
Cowper: The Necessity of Self-Abusement. 

*tin-mi-_rac’-u-lotis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. miraculous.) Not miraculous ; not mar- 
vellous. 

“They [miracles] do not, cannot, more amaze the mind, 
Than this, called wnmiracutons survey.” 
Foung: Night Thoughts, ix. 1,264. 

*Yn-mir’-y, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. miry.] 
Not miry ; not muddy ; not fouled with dirt. 

“There may'st thou pass with safe unmiry feet.” 
Gay: Trivia, iii, 187. 
tin-missed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
missed.] Not missed; not perceived to be 
lost or gone. 


“Why should he [Vellinus] not steal away, unasked 
and unmissed }”—G@ray : To Muson, let. 27. (1757.) 


tin-mis-tak’-a-ble, in-mis-take’-a- 
ble, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. mistakable.] 
Not mistakable; not capable of being mis- 
taken. 
“The case is unmistakable.”—Field, Dec. 10, 1887. 


Yin-mis-tak’-a-bly, tin-mis-take’-a- 
bly, adv. (Eng. wnmistakabd(le) ; -ly.] In an 
unmistakable manner; in a manner pre- 
eluding the possibility of mistake, 


“ Unmistakeably of the ‘Broad Church” school.”"— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii, 290. (1873.) 


*tin-mis-triist’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. mistrusting.] Not mistrusting ; not sus- 
pecting ; unsuspicious. 

“An unmistrusting ignorance.”—Sterne: Tristram 
Shandy, Vv. 21. 

*tin-mit’-i-ga-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. mitigauble.] Not mitigable; not capable 
of being mitigated, softened, or lessened ; un- 
appeasable, implacable. 

“ And in her most wnmitigable rage.” 
Shukesp. ; Tempest, i. 2. 
tin-mit/-i-gat-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. mitigated. ] 

1. Not mitigated ; not lessened or softened. 

“With public accusation, uncovered slander, wn- 
mitigated rancour,”—Shakesp.; Much Ado, iv. 1. 

2. Unconscionable;: as an wnmitigated 
scoundrel. (Collog.) 


*jin-mi-tre (tre as tér), * in-mi-ter, 
yt. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. mitre.] To de- 
prive of a mitre ; to depose or degrade from 
the rank or office of a bishop. (Milton.) 


iin-mixed’, *tin-mixt’, a. [Pref. un- ; 
and Eng. mined, miat.) Not mixed or mingled 
with anything else ; pure, unadulterated, un- 
mingled, unalloyed. 

“He was of unmixed English blood.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

*tin-mix’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. unmized ; -ly.] 
Im an unmixed manner; purely, wholly, 
entirely. 

He pinion, noxious.”— Macaulay; Hist. ng., 
ch, 1. 

*iin-moaned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
moaned.) Not bemoaned or lamented; un- 
lamented. 


“ Fatherless distress was left wnmoaned.” 
hakesp.: Richard IIL, ii, 2. 


“Here we may bleed, wnmocked by hymns.” 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers, . 
* {n-mod/-érn-ize, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. modernize.} To alter from a modern 
fashion or style; to give an ancient or old- 
fashioned form or fashion to. 


“ Unmodernize a poem rather than give it an 
antique air."—C, Lamb, quoted in Notes & Queries, 
Ser. vi., iv. 228, 


*fin-m6d’-érn-ized, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. modernized.| Not modernized ; not al- 
tered to a modern fashion. 


“The mansion of the squire... ummodernized.”— 
Jane Austen; Persuasion, ch. Vv. 


*tn-mod/-i-fi-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. modifiable.) Not modifiable; not capable 
of being modified. 


* tin-mo6d’-i-fi-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
modifiable; -ness.|) The quality or state of 
being unmodifiable. 


“A nature not of brutish wnmodifiableness.”"—G, 
Eliot ; Daniel Deronda, ch, lviii. 


tn-mod'-i-fied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
modified.] Not modified ; not altered in form ; 
not qualified in meaning ; not limited or cir- 
cumscribed, 
“ An universal unmodified capacity.”—Burke ; Letter 
to Sir H. Langrishe, M.P. 


unmodified-drift, s. 


Geol. ; A Canadian glacial deposit laid down 
while ice action was at its maximum in North 
America. It is believed to correspond, or at 
least have a certain relation, to the till of 
Scotland. Called also Hardpan. 


*tin-mod-ish, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
modish.] Not modish; not fashionable; not 
according to fashion or custom. 


“The princess has a very small party in so wnmodish 
y yes goa : Letters to Lady Montague, 
et, xi 


*tn-moist’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. moist.] 
Not moist ; not wet or humid ; dry. 
“Volatile Hermes, fluid and uwnmoist.” 
J. Philips: Cider, i. 334, 
tin-mOist’-ened (¢ silent), a. [Pref. uwn- (1), 
and Eng. moistened.] Not moistened; not 
made wet; dry. 
‘And may'st thou dye with an wnmoistened eye.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Passionate Madman, ii. 
tin-m6-lést’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
molested.} Not molested; not disturbed or 
obstructed ; undisturbed. 


“D'Usson . . . marched wnmolested to Limerick.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


*iin-mon’-eyed, tn-mon’-ied, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. moneyed, monied.) Not 
moneyed ; not possessed of money ; impecu- 
nious. 


ze ui with cabb: 
1 


-net y-covered o'er, 
Gal 


ing full sore th’ unmoneyed wight, are seen.” 

Shenstone : Schoolmistress. 
*fin-monk’-ish, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
monkish.] Unlike or unbecoming a monk ; 
not given to or sympathizing with monasti- 
cism. (Carlyle: Life of Sterling, pt. i., ch. iv.) 


*jin-m6-nodp'-6-lize, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. monopolize.) To recover or remove 
from the state of being monopolized; to 
throw open. 


“ Unmonopolizing the rewards of learning and in- 
dustry.”— Milton, 


tin-moor’, v.t. & i. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

moor, V.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To loose from that to which anything is 
moored ; to loose from anchorage. 

“Thou speakest sooth : thy skiff wunmoor.” 
Byron; Giaour. 

2. To bring to the state of riding with a single 
anchor, after having been moored by two or 
more cables. 


B. Intrans.: To loose one’s moorings ; to 
weigh anchor. 


“Look, where beneath the castle grey 
His fleet wnmoor from Aros bay !” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, 1. 12. 

+tin’-mor-al, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
moral.| Without morals; having no concep- 

tion of right and wrong. [NON-MORAL.] 
““Man by himself is not only unprogressive, he is 
also not so much immoral as unmoral."—E£, Clodd 

Story of Creation, p. 218. 


*tn-mor’-al-ized, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 


“This is censured as the mark of a dissolute and un- 
moralized temper."—Norris. 


*iin-mor-rised, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 


morris, and suff. -ed.] Not wearing the dress * 


of a morris-dancer, 
“Thus to appear before me too, unmorrised.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Women Pleased, t+, 1. 
*tin-mor-tared, *tin-mor-téred, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1); Eng. mortar; -ed.] Not joined 
or cemented with mortar. 


“Some loose stones that lye unmaortered upon the 
battlements."—Bp. Hall: Christ Mystical, § 7. 


tin-mort’-gaged (¢ silent, a as i), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. mortgaged.) Not mortgaged ; 
Boh sleies or staked ; free from charge or 
e 
“The least unmortgag’d hope.” 


Dryden: All for Love, v. 
*tin-mor’-ti-fied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. mortified.] 


Not quelled, subdued, or 
destroyed. 


“His lust is stronger, his passions violent and wn- 
mortified,”—Bp, Taylor: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 2. 


*tin-mor’-ti-fied-néss, * un-mor-ti- 
fied-nesse, s. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. morti- 
fied, and suff, -ness.| The state of being un- 
mortified. (Lit. & fig.) 

“This argues much unmortifiednesse, thot 


not into acts."—G@oodwin: Tryall of a 
Growth, ch. iii. 


*tin-mor’-tise, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
mortise.| To loosen or undo, as a mortise ; to 
separate, as a joint from its socket. 

“The feet unmortised from their ankle-bones.” 
Tennyson; Merlin & Vivien, 402. 

*tin-mo-sa/-ic, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 

Mosaic.] ~ Contrary to Moses or his law. 


“By this reckoning Moses should be most un- 
mosaic.”—Milton, 


*iin-m6th-éred, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
mother, and suff. -ed.] Not having a mother ; 
deprived of one’s mother ; motherless. 

“ Unmother'd little child of four years old.” 
E. B. Browning. 
tin-moth’-ér-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
motherly.) Not motherly ; not like or befitting 
a mother. 


*tn-mould’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
mould, v.] To change the forin of; to take 
away or destroy the form, shape, or features of, 


“ Unmoulding reason’s mintage.” Milton + Comus, 629. 


*tin-méund-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
mound, and suff. -ed.] Not protected by a 
mound or fence. 


“Tf he lyes unmounded, he shall be sure to be 
always low.”—Feltham : Resolves, pt. ii., res. 65. 


in-méunt-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
mount ; -ed.] 
1, Not on horseback ; not performing duties 
on horseback ; as unmounted police. 


2. Not mounted, as a drawing, engraving, or 
photograph. 


tn-mourned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
mourned.| Not mourned, not lamented; un- 
lamented. 
“ Thy gentle care for him, who now 
Unmourn'd shall coe this mournful scene, 
Where none regarded him but thou.” 
Byron : If sometimes in the Haunts of Men. 
iin-moév’-a-ble, iin-move’-a-ble, *un- 
moove-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
movable.| Not movable; incapable of being 
moved ; immovable. 


“Stick they as fast and unmoveadle as they will,”— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk, xxxii., ch, i. 


tin-mov-a-bly, tin-méve'-a-bly, adv. 
{Eng. wnmovab(le); -ly.] In an immovable 
manner; so as not to be capable of being 
moved ; immovably. 
“My mind is fixt unmoveably.” 
Surrey: Virgil; @neid iv. 
tin-moved’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. moved.} 
1. Not moved ; not changed or transferred 
from one place to another, ~ 


“ Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 
Not once had turn’'d to either side.” 
Byron: Parisina, xiv. 
2. Not altered or changed in appearance by 
passion or feeling. 
“The king, with look unmoved, bestowed 
A purse. Scott - Lady of the Lake, v. 24. 
3. Not changed in purpose or resolution: 
unshaken, firm. 


“To whom the Son of God, wnmoved, replied.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 108. 


h it run 
hristian’s 


faite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn mite, cib, ciire, unite, ciir, riile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


I) Gia /; (oe 


-” 


unmovedly—unnerve 
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4. Not affected ; not having the passions or 
feelings excited ; *not touched or impressed ; 
calm, firm. 

“* What man but I, aa Baane unmov'd could hear 


Such tender 
Dryden: 5 oanaae of Granada, iv. 2. 


5. Not susceptible of excitement by passion 
of any kind ; cold, apathetic. 
“ Who ering others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 94, 
*jin-mév-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. unmoved; -ly.] 
In an unmoved manner ; without being moved 
or affected. 
“Tf you intreat, I will unmov aly | hea: 


Beaum. & Flet. : sen ater, i, 
tin-mév-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
moving.) 


1. Having no motion ; motionless. 


“The celestial bodies, withont impulse, had con- 
tinued unactive, unmoving heaps of matter.”— 
Cheyne: Philosophical Principles. 


2. Not exciting emotion ; having no power 
to affect the passions ; unaffecting. 


tin-mown’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. mown.] 
Not mown or cut down; not cut, clipped, or 
shorn ; as, wnmown grass. (See example under 
UNDRAWN, 3.) 


tin-miif’-fle, v.t. & i. [Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. 
mufie.) To remove the muffling from; to 
uncover by removing a muffler; to remove 
something that conceals, covers, or deadens 
the sound or light of. 


“ Unmufile, ye faint stars, and wae pale moon... 
Stoop thy pale visage.” ilton - Comus, 331. 


*iin-mtim’-mied, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
mummy, and suff. -ed.] Not redaced to a 
mummy; not made into a mummy. 

“The mere million’s base unmummied clay.” . 
Byron; Vision of Judgment, xi. 

*Yin-mu-ni’-tioned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. munitioned.]) Not provided with muni- 
tions of war. 


“Cadiz was held_poor, unmanned, and unmuni- 
tioned.” il Doate, in Eng. Garner, i. 634. 


*iin-mur-mired, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. murmured.| Not murmured at, 
se isputed.” 
Nee een tie: alice Vatour, iv. 
tin-miir-mur-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. murmuring.] Not murmuring ; not com- 
plaining. 
“ Stand with smiles unmurmuring by. 
Byron: Bride of ai, i, 18, 
tin-mitr-mur-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unmur- 
muring ; -ly.) In an unmurmuring manner ; 
without murmuring or complaint; uncom- 
plainingly. 
“Troubles are borne unmurmuringly till they are 
desperate.”—Zcho, Dec. 2, 1887. 


* in-miis’-cled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. muscle, and -ed.] Having the muscles 
relaxed ; flaccid. 


F £ ‘Their unmuscled cheeks.”—Richardson ; Clarissa, 
V. 86 


ann -cu-lar, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
muscular.) Not muscular; physically weak. 
(Chas. Reade: Cloister & Hearth, ch. lii.) 


tim-mi-sic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
musical. ] 
1, Not musical; not harmonious or LS 
dious ; discordant. 


a ‘Let argument bear no wnmusical sound.” 
Ben Jonson: Rules for Tavern Academy. 


2. Not pleasing to the ear. 
“ A name unmusical to the Volscians’ ears,” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
* tin-mius’-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
mustered.] Not having performed military 
service, 


“Cato misliked his unmustered person."”—Sidne: 
Defence of Poesie, p. 558. 


*tin-mi/-ta-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
mutable.| That cannot be altered or changed ; 
immutable. 

Se ete Pine will being unmutable hath deter- 

Peonn —til-at-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 

or mutilated.| Not mutilated ; not maimed 
ceeadal of a part; complete or entire in 


+ ete eat had ordered it to be sold and broke 
pe , plisses 5 but John Rider... buried it unmuti- 
— Pennant: London; Charing Cross. 


a v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
qennaale,) To loose or free from a muzzle; to 


take a muzzle off; to free from restraint or 
anything which stops the utterance, 


‘Ay, marry : now unmuzzle your wisdom,”—Shakesp., 
As You Like It, i. 2, 


* tin-mys-tér’-i_ous, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. mysterious.) Not mysterious, hidden, or 
secret. 

“ Shall mysteries descend 
From unmysterious * 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix, 828. 

*tn-mys'-tér-y, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), = 
Eng. mystery.) ‘To divest of mystery ; 
make clear or plain. 


“He hath unmysteried the mysterie of Heraldry.” 
—Fuller : Worthies; Hereford, i, 453. 


*tn-nail’,, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. nail.) 
To remove or take out the nails from; to un- 
fasten by removing nails. 


‘Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus wnnail our 
Lord.”—Zvelyn: Perfection of Painting. 


* tin-name’-a-ble, a.—[Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. nameable.| Incapable of being named ; 
indescribable. 


“A cloud of unnameable feeling.”—Poe : Imp of the 
Perverse. 


*% , 
un-named’, a. 
named. 
1. Not having received a name. 


“Things by their name I call, though sae unnamed.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 140, 


*2, Not known by name ; anonymous. 
“ Unnamed accusers in the dark.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, iv. 
3. Not named; not mentioned. 


“Be glad thou art wnnam'd; 'tis not worth the 
owning.” Beawm, & Flet.: False One, ii. 1. 


* in-nap’-kined, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
nupkin, s., and suff. -ed.] Unprovided with a 
napkin or handkerchief. 

“ An unnapkined lawyer’ 8 greasy fist.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Woman-hater, i, 3, 

*tin-napped’, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. nap, 
and sutf. -ed.J] Not having a nap: as, wn- 
napped cloth, 


[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


and Eng. 
; foreign. 
Thomson: Britannia, 82, 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


* in-na’-tive, a. ([Pref. wn- @), 
native.) Not native ; not natura: 
“ This unnative fear,” 


tin-nat’-u-ral, a. 
natural.) 
1, Not natural; contrary to the laws of 
nature ; contrary to the natural feelings. 


“The foulest, the most unnatural injustice.”—Mac- 
aulay.: Hist. Eng., eh, viii. 


2. Acting contrary to the natural feelings ; 
not having the feelings natural to humanity ; 
inhuman, 


“Driven from his palace by an unnatural son.”— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiv. 


3. Not in conformity to nature; not in 
accordance with the ordinary nature, charac- 
ter, or disposition of a person. 

“ Thine eyes are flashing with wanatwral light.” 

Byron: Cain, iii. 1, 

4. Notrepresenting nature ; forced, strained, 

affected, artificial. 


“Glittering trifles, that in a serious poem are 
nauseous, because they are unnatural." —Dryden. 


unnatural-effence, s. 


Ord. Lang. & Law: The crime against na- 
ture; sodomy. (Wharton.) 


* tin-nat’-u-ral-ize, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. naturalize.|) To make unnatural; to 
divest of natural feelings. 


“He strives as it were to unnuturalize himself, and 
lay by his natural sweetness of disposition.” "—Hales : 
Serrion on Luke xviii. 1. 


* {n-nat’-u-ral-ized, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. naturalized. 

1. Not naturalized; not invested, as a 
foreigner, with the rights and privileges of a 
citizen ; alien. 

“No difference between them and bastards wn- 

naturalized,” —Evelyn : State of France, 

2. Not natural; unnatural. 


“ Adorned with unnaturalized ornaments.”—Brath- 
wayt.: Natures Embassie. (Dedic.) 


tin-nat’-u-ral-ly, adv. (Eng. unnatural ; -ly.] 
1. Inan unnatural manner or degree; con- 
trary to nature or natural feelings. 


“Both the clauses are placed wnnaturally.”—Dry- 
den: Essay ; Dramatic Poetry. 


2. Without regard or respect to what is or 
would be natural or bac ; improbably ; with- 
out sufficient grounds, 


“Not unnaturally think it strange.”—Macaulay : 
Hist, Eng., ch. xxiii. vi 


tin-nat'-u-ral-néss, s. (Eng. wnnatural; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being un- 
natural; contrariety to nature or natural feel- 
ings. 
“The very wnnaturalness itself were a very great 
matter.”—Bp. Taylor; Rule of Conscience, bk, iL, ch. i. 


*tin-na’-ture, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
nature.}| To change or take away the nature 
of ; to give a different nature to, 


“A right heavenly nature indeed, as it were un- 
naturing them,”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. fii, 


*iin-na’-ture, s. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
nature.] The absence of nature or of the 
order of nature; the contrary of nature; 
that which is unnatural. 


“ Unnature, what we call Chaos, holds nothing in it 
but vacuities, devouring gulfs.”—Cariyle, 


* in-nav-i-ga-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. navigable.] Not navigable ; incapable of 
being navigated. 


““His eternal barrier of bo hapa unnavigable 
ice,"—Bp, Horsley ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 


* in-nav-i-gat-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. navigated.] Not navigated; not tra- 
versed by ships or other vessels. 


en ey, haye discovered seas wnnavigated and un- 
known before,”—Cook * Third Voyage: Inscrip. to hia 
Memory. 


*tin-néar’, *un-neere, prep. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. near.] Not near; at a distance 
from. 

“* Unneere the Ocean's brim.” 
Davies: Muses Sacrifice, p. 51, 

tin-né¢ '_6s-sar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. unneces- 

sary; -ly.J In an unnecessary manner or 

degree; not necessarily; not of necessity ; 

needlessly, superfluously ; without any neces- 
sity. 

“No writer would arbitrarily and unnecessarily 


have thus cast in his reader's way a culty.”— 
Paley; Evidences of Christianity, pt. ii., ch. iii. 


tin-néq’-és-sar-i-néss, s. [Eng. wnneces- 
sary ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unnecessary, needless, or superfluous; need- 
lessness. 


“These are such extremes as afford no middle for in- 
dustry to exist, hope being equally out-dated by the 
desperateness or unnecessariness of an undertaking.” 
—Decay of Piety. 


iin-né¢’ -6s-sar-y, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. necessary.) Not necessary; not abso- 
lutely required by the circumstances of the 
case; needless, unneeded. 


“There should be no unnecessary bloodshed.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi, 


*tin-né-cés-si-ty, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. necessity. ] The state of being unne- 
cessary; something unnecessary. (Sir Thos. 
Browne.) 


*tin-neéd’-fil, * in-neéd/-full, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and-Eng. needful.) Not needful ; not 
necessary ; unnecessary. 


“The captaine made the more haste away, which 
was not unneedfull,”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, iii. 514. 


tin-né-g0’-ci-a-ble (¢ as sh), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. negociable.] That cannot be 
negociated ; not negociable. 


aX portion of his immovable and unnegociable pro- 
perty.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 30, 1875. 


*iin-néigh’-bored (gh ae) a. 
un-(1); Eng. neighbor, and suff. -ed.] Having 
no neighbors; living away from neighbors. 

“ An unneighboured isle,” 
Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey vi. 
iin-néigh’-bor-ly (gh silent), a. & adv. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. neighborly.] 
A. As adj.: Not neighborly; not be 
coming or characteristic of a neighbor. 
“ Their unneighbourly deportment."—Garth, 
B. As adv.: Inan unneighborly manner ¢ 
not likea neighbor; not neighborly. 
* And not to spend it so unneighbourly.” 
Shakesp. ; King John, v. 2. 

*tin-nér’-vate, a. [UnNeRvVE.] Weak, feeble, 

enervate. 


“ Scaliger calls them fine and lively in es but 
pice unnervate, and unharmonious in Homer,”— 
roome. 


tin-nérve’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. nerve.] 
1, To deprive of nerve, strength, or power ; 
to weaken, to enfeeble, to unian. 


“The danger which had unnerved him had roused 
the Irish people."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiv. 


2. To deprive of a nerve or nerves; to cut 
a nerve or nerves from. 


“The only cure, they tell me, is to unnerve him.”— 
Field, Dec, 6, 1884. 


ce 
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unnerved—unona 


ge 


3. To deprive of power or authority; to 
weaken, 

“Government was unnerved, confounded, and in a 
manner suspended.”—Burke : Letter to a Noble Lord 
(1796). 

fim-neérved’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

nerved.] Deprived of nerve or power; weak, 
feeble, uninanned. 

“The unnerved father falls.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, ii. 2, 


*iin-nést’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. nest.] 
To turn out of a nest ; to dislodge. 

“The eye unnested from the head cannot see.” — 
Adams: Works, ii. 258, 

* iin-nés’-tle (tle as el), v.t. _[Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. nestle.] To deprive of or eject from, 
or as from a nest; to dislodge, to eject. 

“To wnnestle and drive out of heaven all the gods.” 
Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. iii, 
*an-neth, un-nethes, adv. [UNEATH.] 


*Yin-nét’-téd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
netted.) Not inclosed in a net or network ; 
unprotected by nets, as wall-fruit. 

“The unnetted blackhearts ripen dark.” 
Tennyson: Blackbird. 

*iin-nig’-gard, tin-nig’-gard-ly, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. niggard, niggardly.] Not 
niggardly, parsimonious, or miserly ; liberal. 


‘“Unreserved and unniggardly goodness.”—Search : 
Light of Nature, vol.i., pt. iii., ch. xxviii. 


*iin-no'-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, noble, 
a.) Not noble ; ignoble, mean, ignominious. 
“A most wnnoble swerving.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 2, 
“iin-no'-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnnoble ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unnoble ; mean- 
ness. 


“ You made this vow, and whose unnobleness, 
Indeed forgetfulness of good—.” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Loyal Subject. 


*tin-no-bly, adv. [Eng. wnnob(le); -ly.] In 
an ignoble manner, 
“Why does your lordship use me so unnobly 2” 
Beaum. & Flet,: Custom of the Country, iv. 
*Yin-nooked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. nook ; 
-ed.| Without nooks or crannies; hence, 
open, frank, guileless. 


“ My unnooked simplicity.” Marston. 
*iin-notched’, * in-nocht,, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. notched.) Not notched, nicked, 
or cut. 
“* And ruffe of heare, my nayles wnnocht, as to such 
seemeth best,” 
Vncertaine Auctors: The Louer Refused, &c. 
Gin-not’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, noted.] 
1. Not noted ; not observed ; not heeded ; 
unnoticed. 


“Secure, unnoted, Conrad’s prow passed by.” 
Byron: Corsair, i, 17. 


* 2, Not perceptible ; imperceptible. 
“Such sober and unnoted passion.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iii. 5. 
tin-nd’-tiged, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
noticed.] 
1, Not noticed; not heeded or regarded ; 
having no notice or note taken. 
“The last bishop... dropped wnnoticed into the 
grave.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xvii. 
2. Not treated with kindness, hospitality, 
or respect ; neglected. 
“ Alone, unnoticed, and unwept.” 
Wordsworth ; White Doe, v. 

* tin-no-ti-fy, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
notify.) To contradict, as something pre- 
viously made known, declared, or notified. 

“T notified to you the settlement of the ministry, 
and... have not to wnnotify it again.”—Walpole: 
To Mann, iii. 231. 

*iin-nour-ished, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. nowrished.] Not nourished, fostered, 
cherished, or sustained, ’ 

“The wnnourished strife would quickly make an end.” 
Daniel: To Sir 7’. Egerton. 
tin-ntim’-béred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
numbered.) Not numbered; not capable of 
being numbered or counted ; innumerable. 
“ Full of fresh verdure and wnnumbered flowers.” 
Thomson : Spring, 501. 

*iin-nu’-mér-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. numerable.] Innumerable. 


“There resorted an unnumeradble multitude.”— 
Udal: Mark vi. 


*iin-nin’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. nun.] 
To depose, dismiss, or release from the condi- 
tion or vows of a nun; to cause to cease to be 
anun. (Special coinage.) 

ee did quickly wnnun and disfriar themselves.” 


*tin-nir’-tured, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
nurtured.) Not nurtured ; not educated ; un- 
educated, illiterate, rude, ignorant. 

“ Unnurtured Blount! thy brawling cease.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi, 28. 
i’-no, a. [Lat. unus=one,] One, single, 


uno-rail, s. A traction system for ordi- 
nary waggons, in which a single rail is laid 
for the locomotive, which has nearly hori- 
zontal wheels to grasp the rail. The waggons 
are coupled on the rear, 


*iin-0-bé-di-enc¢e, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. obedience.] Want or absence of obe- 
dience ; disobedience. 

“We han redi to venge al unobedience.”— Wycliffe : 
2 Corinthians x. 

*jin-0-be'-di-ent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. obedient.| Not obedient ; disobedient. 
“Ther ben manye wnobedient and veyne spekeris,”— 
Wycliffe: Titus i, 

iin-0-beyed’, a. 
obeyed.] Not obeyed; disobeyed. 
P. L., V. 670.) 


* jin-ob-jéct’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
objected.] Not objected; not brought for- 
ward as an objection or contrary argument. 

“ What will he leave wnobjected to Luther ?”—Atter- 
bury. 

iin-db-jéc’-tion-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. objectionable.) Not objectionable ; 
not liable or open to objection; not to be 
objected to as faulty, false, or improper. 

“ Unobjectionable in principle."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xviii. 

*tin-6b-nox’-iotis (x as ksh), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. obnoxious.) Not obnoxious ; 
not liable or exposed. 

“ Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain’d 
By wound.” Milton: P. L., vi, 404. 
tin-db-setired’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
obscured.] Not obscured ; not darkened, 
dimmed, or clouded. 
“ His glory unobscwr'd.” 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
(Milton : 


Hilton: P. L., ii. 265, 


*iin-db-se”- qui-otis-néss, s. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. obsequiowsness.] The quality or 
state of being incompliant; want of compli- 
ance. 


“All unobsequiousness to their incogitancy.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, 


tin-ob-sérv-a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. observable.] Not observable ; incapable 
of being observed, noticed, or detected ; im- 
perceptible. 


‘Little and singly unobservable images of the lucid 
body.”—Boyle: Works, i, 702. 


*tin-db-sérv-ance, s. [Eng. unobservan(t) ; 
-cé.] The quality or state of being unobser- 
vant; absence or want of observance, 

“The universality of their power, and yet general 
unobservance of it.”"—Whitlock: Manners of the Eng- 
lish, p. 419. 

tin-db-sérv-ant, a. [Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
observant.) 

1. Not observant, not attentive; heedless, 

careless ; not having or not exercising one’s 
powers of observation, 


“‘An unexperienced and an wunobservant man.”— 
Knox: Essays, No. 90. 


*2, Not obsequious. 


tin-db-sérved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
observed.) Not observed, not noticed, not 
heeded ; unnoticed. : 
“He, unobserved 
Home to his mother’s house privute return’d.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 638. 
tin-ob-sérv’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. wnobserved ; 
-ly.] Without being observed or noticed, 


“Be went thither secretly and wnobservedly.”— 
Patrick: On Judges xvi. i. 


tin-db-sérv-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. observing.) Not observing ; unobservant ; 
inattentive, heedless, 


“They grew culpably careless and wnobserving.”— 
Waterland: Works, vi. 176. 


iin-ob-striict’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. obstructed.) Not obstructed; not hin- 
dered or stopped ; not blocked up ; open, 
“The amplest range 
Of wnobstructed prospect.” 
Wordsworth: View from Top of Black Comb. 
*tin-db-striict’-ive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. obstructive.] Not obstructive ; not rais- 
ing or presenting any obstruction or obstacle. 


“ Forward run in wnobstructive sky.” 
Blackmore; Creation, li. 


iin-db-tained’, a. (Pref, un- (1), and En, 
obtained.] Not obtained ; not acquired, gaine 
held, or possessed. 


“Motion towards the end, as yet wnobtained,”—~ 
Hooker : Eccles, Politie, bk. i., § 1. 


iin-0b-trii-sive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
obtrusive.) Not obtrusive; not forward; 
modest, 
“Their brief and unobtrusive history.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, 
tin-db-tri-sive-iy, adv. (Eng. unobtrue 
sive ; -ly.] In an unobtrusive manner; mo- 
destly. 


* {in-db’-vi-ous, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
obvious.] Not obvious; not plain, clear, or 
evident, 


“‘Let me call upon you to consider a few, not un. 
obvious things.”—Boyle - Works, ii, 177. 


tin-6c’-cu-pied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
occupied. | 
1. Not occupied, possessed, or held; not 
taken possession of. 


“To take possession of wnoccupied territories,”"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


*2. Not used; not made use of; unfre- 
quented, 


“This way of late had been much wnoccupied, and 
was almost all grown over with grass.’—BSunyan? 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii, 


3. Not employed or taken up in business or 
otherwise ; not engaged, 


“The council, or committees of council, were never 
a moment wnoccupied with affairs of trade.”—Burke: 
Economical Reform (1789). 


iin-6f-fénd’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
offended.) Not offended; without offence 
offered. 


“These draw blood unoffended."—Bp, Hall: Occa- 
sional Meditations, No. 52. 


tin-of-fénd’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
offending.) Not offending; harmless, inno- 
cent ; free from offence, sin, or fault. 
“Their wnoffending commonwealth.” 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. v. 
iin-0f-fén’-sive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
offensive.) Not offensive; giving or causing 
no offence; unoffending, harmless, inoffensive. 


“His unoffensive and cautious return to those ill- 
laid demands,”—Fell: Life of Hammond, § 1. 


iin-of’-féred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
offered.] Not offered or proffered ; not brought 
forward, presented, or proposed. 


“How can these men presume to take it unoffered 
first to God ?”—Afilton : Con, to Remove Hirelings. 


tin-6f-fi/-cial (ci as sh), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. official.) Not official. 


“The various sources, official and wunofficial.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Sept. 1878, p. 312, 


tin-6f-fi-cial-ly (ci as sh), adv. [Eng. 

unoficial ; -ly.) In an unofficial manner ; not 
in an official capacity. 

“Neither unofficially nor officially can be sure of 


teaching the landlords wisdom.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 
Feb. 23, 1888, 


* n-6f-fi-cious, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
officious.] Not officious ; not forward or over- 
busy. 


, 


“ Not wnoffcious to administer something.”— Milton 2 


Tetrachordon, 


*tin-of’-ten (¢ silent), adv. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. often.] Not often, seldom, rarely $ 
infrequently. 


“The man of gallantry not unoften has been found 
to think after the same manner.”—Harris: Three 
Treatises, pt. ii. 


*Yn-Oil’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. oil, v.] 
To free from oil. 
“A tight maid, ere he for wine can ask, 
Guesses his meaning, and wnoils the flask.” 
Dryden: Jwvenal, vili, 
tin-Oiled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. oiled.] 
Not oiled ; not rubbed or smeared with oil $ 
not anointed. 
“ As unoiled hinges, querulously shrill,” 
Young: Love of Fame, vi. 
*tin-old’, * un-olde, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. old.] To make young again ; to rejuve- 
nate. 
“ Minde-gladding fruit that can wnolde a man.” 
Sylvester : The Schisme, 697. 
u-no’-na, s. [Lat. wn0=to make one, to 
join. So called because the stamens are 
united with the ovary.] 
Bot.: A genus of Xylopee. Shrubs, some 
of them climbing on trees, with simple, pel+ 
lucid, dotted leaves, and rather large flowers, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oe =6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


with three sepals, six long, thin, flat petals 
in two rows, sometimes reduced to a single 
tow of three; numerous, four-sided stamens, 
and many carpels constricted between the 
seeds so as to form several one-seeded fruits. 
Known species seventeen or eighteen, from 
tropical Asia or Africa. The Chinese at Hong 
Kong make a fine purple dye from the unripe 
fruit of Unona discolor. U. Narum is now 
Uvaria Narum. 


tin-d’-pened, o. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
opened.| Not opened ; closed, shut. 
“ Before the yet eee, doore he stay'd.” 
‘ay: Lucan ; Pharsalia, iti, 
iin-0-pen-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
opening.] Not opening ; remaining closed or 
shut. 
“ Curse the sav’d candle, and wnopening door.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iii, 19. 
*iin-op’-ér-a-tive, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. operative.| Not operative ; inoperative ; 
producing no effect. 


“ For if the life of Christ be hid to this world, much 
more is his sceptre wnoperative, but in spiritual 
things.”—Milton ? Reformation in England, bk. ii. 


iin-6-pér-cu-late, tin-d-pér’-cu-lat- 
éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. operculate.] 
.[INOPERCULATE.] 


tin-dp’-posed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
opposed.) Not opposed, not resisted ; meeting 
with no opposition or resistance. 


“The Prince of Orange was marching unopposed to 
London.”—Macatday : Hist, Eng., ch, xii. 


*iin-op-préss’-ive, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. oppressive.) Not oppressive ; not hard, 
burdensome, or severe. 


“You would have had an unoppressive but a pro- 
ductive revenue.”—Burke : On the French Revolution. 


tin-or-dained’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ordained.) Not ordained or ordered; not 
commanded. 
“Be it not wnordain’d that solemn rites... 
Shall be performed at pregnant intervals.” 
Wordsworth : Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 18, 1816, 
*tn-or’-dér, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
order, vy.) To counterorder, to countermand. 


“Tthink Imust unorder the tea."—Mad, D'Arblay: 
Cecilia, bk. viii., ch, iii, 


*itin-or-déred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
order; -ed.) Not arranged or disposed in 
order, 

“ Those long unorder’d troops so marshalled,” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, ¥. 

*tin-or’-dér-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
orderly.) Not orderly; disorderly, irregular ; 
out of order. 


“Their reply is childish and wnorderly.”"— Hooker: 
Eccles. Polity. 


* tin-or-din-a-ry, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. ordinary.) Notordinary ; not common ; 
extraordinary, unusual, 


“ Kill monstrous births (as we call them), because of 
si ke: Hum, Underst., bk, iii., 


ae Pao ere s0aye: ’— Loci 

*iin-or-din-ate, * un-or-din-at, a. [Pref. 

wn- (1), and Eng. ordinate.] Inordinate, dis- 
orderly, 


“Rightfulnesse of the lawe refreynede unordinat 
maneris,”"— Wycliffe: Ecclus, xlv. 9. (Note.) 


* tin-or-din-ate-ly, * un-or-di-nat-ly, 
adv. (Eng. unordinate; -ly.] Inordinately, 
disorderly. 

“ FY od 
Staak ie. 


tin-or’-gan-ized, a. . (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
organized.) Not organized ; inorganized, in- 
organic. 
“An uniform, wnorganized body.” — Locke: Hum, 
Underst., bk. ii., ch. xxx, 


@%in-6-rig’-in-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
windy” 


1, Not original, derived. 
*2. Having no birth; not generated. 
“ moriginal 1 ” 
= ttle Wien PL, x. 477. 
*in-6-rig’-in-at-Ed, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. originated.) Not originated ; having no 
birth or creation, 
“Self-existent, underived, unoriginated, indepen- 
orks, ii. 348, 


dent.”"—Waterland > W 

- *tin-6-rig’-in-at-éd-néss, s.  [Eng. un- 

originated ; -ness.])) The quality or state of 

being unoriginated or without birth or creation. 

: “ Self-existence or unoriginatedness.”—Waterland ; 
Works, tii, 120, 


unopened—unpaired 


* tin-0-rig’-in-ate-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. originated), and suff. -ly.) Without 
birth or origin. 

“He is so emphatically or unoriginately,”—Water- 
land ; Works, ii. 29. 

tin-or-na-mént’-al, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. ornamental.) Not ornamental; plain. 


“The simple, unaffected, wnornemental and unos- 
tentatious manner in which they deliver truths so 
important.”— West ; Resurrection (ed, 4th), p. 355. 


tin-or-na-mént-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. ornamented.) Not ornamented; not 
adorned ; plain. 


“Thave bestowed so many garlands w 
shrine, which till my time used to stan 
mented.” —Coventry. Phil, to Hyd., con. 5. 


tin-or’-tho-dox, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
orthodox.) Not orthodox ; heterodox; heretical. 


“ He was sure to be unorthodox that was worth the 
plundering.’—Decay of Piety. 
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* in-or’-thd-dox-y, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. orthodoxy.| The quality or state of being 
unorthodox ; heterodoxy, heresy. 


“Calvin made roast meat of Servetus at Geneva for 
his unorthodoxy.”—T. Brown : Works, iii. 104, 


tin-6s-tén-ta’-tious, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. ostentatious.] 

1, Not ostentatious; not boastful; not 
making show or parade ; modest, (See extract 
under UNORNAMENTAL.) 

2. Not glaring or showy : as, wnostentatious 
colouring. 


tin-6s-tén-ta’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. unos- 
tentatiously.] In an unostentatious manner ; 
without show or parade ; modestly, 


“ Heis silently and wnostentatiously happy.”—Knox : 
Christian Phil, § 40. 


tin-6s-tén-ta/-tious-nuss, s. [Eng. wnos- 
tentatious; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being unostentatious ; modesty. 


* tin-6ut-spéak’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. out, and speakable.| Unutterable, in- 
expressible. (Coverdale: 1 Peter i. 8.) 


*tin-d0-vér-come’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
overcome.) Not overcome ; not beaten or con- 
quered. (Wycliffe: 2 Maccabees xi. 13.) 


* jin-d-vér-pass’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. over, and passable.] Insurpassable, in- 
vincible. 

“The unoverpassable she ouerpassed.” — Wycliffe: 
Judith, p. 602, (Prol.) ra 

*jin-0-vér-tak’-en, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. overtaken.) Not overtaken; not come 
up with. 

“ Gis shadow is still wnovertaken before him.”— 
Adams: Works, ii. 301. 


* tin-6-vér-trow’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. over, trow, and suff. -able.] That cannot 
be suspected, imagined, or believed. 

“Nyne unovertrowable thingus of herte J magne. 
fiede."—Wycliffe: Heclus, xxv. 9. 


tn-owed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. owed.] 
1, Not owed, not due. 
*2. Not owned ; having no owner. 
“The wnowed interest of proud-swelling state.” 
Shakesp, : King John, iv. 3. 
*tin-own’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. own, 
y.] Not to acknowledge; to disown. 


“Why was this wunowning of the plays necessary.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 20, 1887. 


tn-owned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. owned.] 
1, Not owned; having no known owner; 
not claimed. 
“ Our wnowned sister.” Milton : Comus, 407. 
2. Not owned or acknowledged; not ad- 
mitted, 


iin -dx’-{-dized, tin-6x’-i-dat-éd, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. omidized, oxidated.] 
Not oxidized; not having been converted 
into an oxide by being combined with oxygen. 
(Lyell.) 


* in-pa¢-i-fi-a-ble, a.. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. pacifiable.] Incapable of being pacified, 
soothed, or calmed. 


“The unpacificble madness that this world’s music 
puts those into."—Adams: Works, ii. 409, 


*tin-pa-cif-ic, * in-pa-¢if’-ick, a. [Pref. 
aun- (1), and Eng. pacific.) Not pacific ; not 
peaceful, 

Hie Peralted. ra gapacttie ancestors,”"— Warton: 
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tin-pa¢’-i-fied, * un-pac-i-fide, a. [Pref. 

wn- (1), and Eng. pacified.) Not pacified ; not 

quieted, calmed, or tranquillized. 

“Tt ranne so long unpacifide.” 
Browne : Britannias Pastorats, 1, 4& 

tin-pack, *un-packe, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), 

and Eng. pack.] 

1. To open, as things packed, 

“None of our said subjects shall . . . vnpacke, im 
the countreis abouesaide, no kind of wares,”—Hack- 
luyt : Voyages, i, 210, 

*2. To relieve of a pack or burden ; to un- 
load, to disburden, 
“ Unpack my heart with words.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ti. 2 


tin-packed’, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
packed.) 
1, Opened, as a parcel or things that have 
been packed. (Cowper: Conversation, 309.) 
2. Not packed; not collected by unlawful 
means, 
“ Justice, and an wnpack'd jury.” 
Butler : Hudibras, 
*tin-pack’-ér, s. [Eng. unpack; -er.] One 
who unpacks, 


“By the awkwardness of the wnpacker the statue's. 
thumb was broken.”—Aiss Edgworth: Ennui, ch. iii. 


tin-paid’, *un-payde, * un-payed, a 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. paid.) 
1, Not paid, not discharged, as a debt. 


** She would that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily she was bound to proffer.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 5 


2. Not having received the payment due, 


“Tf her armies are three years unpaid, she is the 
less exhausted by expense.”—Burke: On a late State 
of the Nation. 


3, Not receiving pay or salary; acting 
gratuitously. 

ee unpaid justice of the peace.”—Field, Jan, 21, 
4 () Unpaid-for: Not paid for; taken on 
credit. 


“Prouder than rustling in wrpaid-for silk.” 
Shakespeare: Cymbeline, iii, 3. 


(2) The Great Unpaid : A term applied to the- 
body of unpaid magistrates or justices. 


*iin-pained’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
pained.| Not pained ; suffering no pain. 
“ But there’s not one of these who are unpain'd.” 
Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, v. 8. 
*tn-pain’-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
painful.) Not painful; causing no pain. 
“An easy and unpainful touch,.”—Locke: Humas- 
Understand., bk. ii., ch, iv. 
*iin-paint’, vt. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
paint, v.| To efface or remove the paint or 
colour from. 


*tin-paint/-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
painted.) Now painted; not coloured or 
covered with paint, 


“Sending another unpainted cloth.”—Homilies> 
Peril of Idolatry, pt. ii. 


*tin-paired’, a, (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
paired.) Not paired, not matched. 

“ And minds unpair’d had better think alone.” 

Craboe: Tales of the Hall, ix: 

unpaired-eye, s. 

Biol.: A functionless eye formed on the 
Invertebrate type, and filling up the space 
between the brain and the parietal foramen, 
It was first found in Sphenodon (q.v.)3 
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UNPAIRED EYE OF SPHENODON. 


further investigation led to its discovery im. 
all the living Lacertilia in which a parietal. 
foramen exists (Spencer in Q. Jowr. Micros. Soc., 
n.s. xxvii.), and it has since been traced in. 
Fishes by Beard of Freiturg (Nature, July 14, 


b6y; PéAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 


unpalatable—unpeaceful 


1887). Thus in the same vertebrate animal 
are eyes developed on the vertebrate and on 
the invertebrate type, and formed from the 
modification of the walls of hollows in, and 
out-growths of, the brain. In Sphenodon, 
which has been the subject of most of the 
investigations, this eye has, in section, the 
shape of a cone, the base of which fills the 
foramen, while the pineal 
stalk (p.s.) is connected 
with the apex. The walls 
of the optic vesicle (0v.) 
are divided into an ante- 
rior and a posterior part, 
the first forming the lens 
(J), and the other the sensi- 
tive structures, all nour- 
ished by a bloodvessel 
{b.v.). The lens is appa- 
rently directly the product 
of the brain-wall itself 
The retinal elements (r) are 
arranged in the manner 
typical of Invertebrates— 
the rods lie on the inner 
side, bounding the cavity 
of the optic vesicle, the 
nerve entering posteriorly, 
and not spreading out in 
front of the rods. In all living forms this 
eye is ina state of greater or less degenera- 
tion, but it was most probably functional in 
the Labyrinthodonts in which the parietal 
foramen was very large, and had its sides 
corrugated, as if for the attachment of 
muscles. 


unpaired-fins, s. pl. 
Ichthy. : The same as VERTICAL-FINS (q.V.). 


fin-pal-at-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. palatable. ] 
1, Lit.: Not palatable; not acceptable to 
the palate ; distasteful. 


“We found them extremely oay and unpalat- 
able.”"—Anson: Voyages, bk. ii., ch. viii. 


2. Fig. : Not acceptable to the feelings or 
to the intellect; not such as to be relished ; 
disagreeable. 


“To return thanks for ee unpalatable counsel.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i 


*iin-panged’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
panged.} Not pained or distressed. 


“When could grief 
Cull forth, as v ananged judgement can, fitt’st time 
For best solicita Two Noble Kinsmen, i, L 


*tin-pan’-nel, v.f. [Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. 
pannel.) To take a pannel or saddle off; to 
unsaddle. 


“Saved us the trouble of ie etd Dapple.”— 
Jarvis: Don Quixote, pt. i., bk. iii, ch. 


*jin-par-a-dise, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. paradise.] To deprive of happiness like 
that of paradise ; to render unhappy. 

“ And quite unparadise the realms of light.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, i, 186. 

*iin-par-a-goned, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
paragon, and suff. -ed.] Unequalled, un- 
matched, unparalleled. 

“Rubies unparagoned.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, ii. 2. 


*iin-par’-al-lél-a-ble, a. ([Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. parallel; -able.] Incapable of being 
paralleled ; unequalled, matchless. 


“The wnparallelable glory of this church and 
nation.”"—Bp. Hall: Ep. by Divine Right, pt. iii., § 8 


tn-p&r-al-leled, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. paralleled.) Not paralleled; not matched 
or equalled ; without any parallel or equal; 
unequalled, unprecedented. 
“A deity s0 unparalleted.” Milton: Arcades, 25. 


MODIFIED EYE- 
SCALE 


Of a species of Igu- 
ana, with transpa- 
rent cornea, in the 
middle of which 
the eye is seen. 


*iin-parched’, a. (Pref. wn- used augmen- 
tatively, and Eng. parched.] Perished or de- 
stroyed by heat; withered, dried up. 

“My tongue unparched.” 
Crawshaw: Psalm 137, 
tin-par’-don-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. pardonable.] Not pardonable; that 
cannot be pardoned, forgiven, overlooked, or 
remitted. 


“Tt seemed to the editor unpardonable.”—Scott + 
mas the Rhymer. (Note.) 


&n-par’-don-a-bly, adv. (Eng. unpardon- 
ab(le) ; -ly.] Not in a pardonable manner or 
degree ; beyond pardon or forgiveness. 

“Luther must have been unpardonably wicked.”— 
Atterbury. 


iin-par’-doned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pardoned.) Not pardoned or forgiven; not 


having received pardon or forgiveness; un- 
forgiven. 
“[He] died unpardoned.” Byron: Manfred, ii. 2 


tin-par’-d6én-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. pardoning.) Not pardoning; unfor- 
giving, relentless. 
“Whom Pallas with unpardoning fury 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xx. Ps 
* in-par-lia-mén-tar-i-néss, s. ([Eng. 
Saeitigmentary ; j -ness.] The quality or state 
of being unparliamentary or contrary to the 
rules or usages of parliament. 


“‘Reprehending them for the unparliamentariness 
of their remonstrance in print.”—Clarendon: Civil 
War, i, 824, 


tin-par-lia-mén’-tar-y, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. parliamentary.) Not parliamentary ; 
not agreeable to the procedure or the etiquette 
observed in the Houses of Parliament. 


“They could not consent to anything so unparlia- 
mentary.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


*tin-par-rot-téd, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
parrot, and suff. -ed.] Not repeated by rote, 
like a parrot, 


“ Her sentences were unparrotted and unstudied.” — 
Godwin: Mandeville, i. 207. 


*tin-part’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
partuble.| Incapable of being parted; in- 
divisible, inseparable. 


“‘The soul is a life of itselfe, a life all in one, unpart- 
able.”—Trewnesse of Christian Religion, p. 272, 


*tin-part’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
parted.| Not parted; not dissevered; not 
divided. 

“One being wunparted from another.”—North: 
Plutarch, p. 258. 


*tin-par’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. partial.] Not partial; impartial, 
unbiassed. 

“The unpartial judging of this business.” 
akesp..: Henry VII1., ii. 2 

*tin-par’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 
unpartial; -ly.) In an impartial manner ; 
impartially. 

“Deal unpartially with thine own heart.”—Bishop 
Hall; Balm of Gilead, § 12. 


*tin-par-tig’-i-pant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. participant.) Not participating or 
sharing ; not taking a share or part. 


“TJ, strictly unparticipunt, sitting silently apart.” 
—Carlyle : Reminiscences, i. 282. 


*iin-par-ti¢’-i-_pat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. participated.] Not participated ; 
not shared, 

“ Unparticipated solitude |” 


*iin-pass’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
passable. | 
1. Not passable ; not allowing passage ; im- 
passable, 
“ Unpassable for men.”—Esther xvi. 24. 
2. Not current; not suffered to pass, 


“Make all money, pole is lighter than that 
standard, unpassable.”—Locke. 


*7 an-pass— -a-ble-néss, * in-pass'-i-ble- 
néss, s. [Eng. wnpassable ; ~ness.] The quality 
or state of being impassable, 


“The unpassibleness of the ocean.”"—Zvelyn: Navi- 
gation & Commerce. 


*iin-pass’-idn-ate, * im-p&ss’-idn-at- 
éd (ss as sh), a. ([Pref. wn- Qs Eng. pas- 
sionate ; -ed.] 

1, Free from passion or bias; impartial, 
dispassionate. 


“Absurd to an pe Meese reason,”—Glanvill > 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, c 


2. Free from et or anger ; not angry. 


“The rebukes, which their faults will make hardly 
to be avoided, should not only be in sober, grave, a 
unpassionate words, but also alone and in priva 
Locke : On Education, 


*iin-pass’-ion-ate-ly (ss as sh), adv. 
[Eng. wnpassionate; -ly.] Dispassionately, 
impartially, calmly. 

“Make us unpassionately to see the light of reason 
and religion.”—King Charles: Hikon Basilike, 

* in-pass'-ion-éd (ss as sh), a. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. passioned.] Free from passion ; 
dispassionate, unimpassioned, 

“O you iO a peaceful harts !” 
Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 48. 

*tin-pas’-tor, v.f. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
paster.) To deprive of or reduce from the 
office of a pastor. 


*tin-pas’-tor-al, a. 


Byron: Cain, i 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


pastoral.) Not pastoral; not consistent with 
the manners or thoughts of shepherds, 
“ This very unpathetic and wnpastoral idea."—War- 
: Rowley Enquiry, p. 95. 

*tin-pas’-tured, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pastwred.] Not pastured; not provided with 
pasture. 

da lambs, d 
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*iin-pathed’, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. path, 
and suff, -ed.]) Unmarked by passage; untrod» 
den, pathless. 

“ Unpath'd waters.” Shakesp,: Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


*tin-pa-thét’-ic, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
pathetic.) Not pathetic; wanting in or desti- 
tute of pathos or feeling. (See extract under 
UNPASTORAL.) 


*tin-path’--wayed, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
pathway, and suff. -ed.] Having no ‘path 3 
pathless. 

“ Along the smooth unpathway'd plain,” 
Wordsworth: Waggoner, iv. 

*tin-pa/-tienge (ti as sh), * un-pa-ci- 
ence, s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. patience.} 
Want of patience ; impatience. 


‘Lest any thinke that these my wordes are spoken 
either i hastynes or of unpacience."—Udal ; Gala- 
thians 


* iin-pa/-tient (ti as sh), * un-pa-cy-ent, 
a. (Pref, un- (1), and Eng. patient.) Impa- 
tient. 


“ More unpatient they are and fearfull of winter,”"— 
P, Holland : Plinie, bk, xix., ch. viii, 


tin -pa-tri-6t'-ic, *un- pat-ri-dt-ic, 
* Un-pa-tri-ot-ic-al, * in-pat-ri-6t’- 
ic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. patriotic, 
patriotical. ] Not patriotic. 


“Regarding their action as unpatriotic.”—St, James's 
Gazette, Jan. 10, 1888. 


*iin-pat’-ron-ized, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. patronized.) Not patronized; not fa- 
youred or supported by friends, 

“ Unpatroniz d, and therefore little known.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 674, 

*jin-pat’-terned, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
patterned.] Not having a precedent or ex- 
ample ; unexampled. 

“ Should I prize you less, unpattern’d sir?” 
Beaum, & Flet. : Thierry & Theodoret, iii, 
tin-paved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, paved.} 
1. Not paved; not laid down or covered 
with stone, or the like. 


“The streetes of the ey lying then wnpaved,”— 
Hakewill ; Apologie, p. 131. 


*2, Castrated, gelded, 
“ The voice of as eunuch,” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, ti, 8 
tin-pawned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pawned.| Not pawned ; not pledged or given 
in security. 
“ Where yet, ES Gh ’d, touch learned lumber lay.” 
Pope: Dunciad (ed. 1729), i, 116, 
*iin-pay’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. pay.] 
1, ‘To annul by payment ; to make undone, 


“ Unpay the villany you have done her.”—Shakesp, ¢ 
2 Henry IV., ii, 


2. Not to pay or compensate. (Only used 
in the pa. par.) [UNPAID.] 


*tin-pay-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
payevied Not payable; incapable of being 
paid. 

“The debt of a thousand talents . 
payable.”—South : Sermons, vol. x., ser. 


*iin-payed’, *un-payd, a. [UsearD,} 


*iin-péage’, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. peace,] 
Want or absence of peace, 


“Tf unpeace sometime reigne.”"—Chaucer: Test. 
Love, bk. a ue a 


* in-péage’-a_ble, *un-pes-a-ble, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. peaceable.] Not peace- 
able, quarrelsome. 


“A tumult, or any unpeaceable disorder.”"—South ¢ 
Sermons, vol. X., ser. 9. 


*tin-péace-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnpeace- 
able ; -ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
peaceable ; quarrelsomeness, disquiet. 

“ Doth not the Holy Spirit ascribe all our unpeace- 
ableness to ae cupidities” "—Mountague: Dev. Hssayes, 
pt. ii, tr. 

*tn-peage helt a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
peaceful.| Not peaceful, not pacific, unquiet. 


“ Unpeaceful death their choice.” 
Thomson : Liberty, iv. 678, 
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* tin- '-tic, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. pedantic.) Not pedantic; free from 
pedantry. 


“ An unpedantic moral.” 
Scott: Marmion, v. (Introd,) 
*tin-péd’-i-greéd, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
pedigre(e), and suff. -ed.] Not with or having 
a pedigree. (Pollok.) 


*{in-peéled’, a. (Pref. wn- (2), 3., and Eng. 
peeled.) Stripped, pillaged, desolate. 


“To let you enter his unpeeled house.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, ii. (Quarto.) 


*tin-peéred’, * tin-peér’-a-ble, a. (Pref. 
wn- (1); Eng. peer, and suff. -ed, or -able.] 
Having no peer or equal ; unequalled, 

“ Unpeered excellence.”—Marston. 


*iin-pég’, *un-pegge, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. peg.] To open by loosing or un- 
fastening a peg. 

“Ur the basket on the house’s top.” 
ee “Shakesp.: Harmee, i. 2 

*tin-pén’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. pen, 

v.] To release from being confined or penned 

up ; to set free from a pen or confinement. 
“Ifa man wnpens another's water.”—Blackstone, 


s iin-pén’-gilled, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pencilled.] Not described or delineated. 


‘A unpencilled face,’—Feltham: Resolves, pt. i., 
Tes. 23, 


*iin-pén’-é-tra-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
nak penetrable.) Not penetrable; impene- 
le. 


“The skin or hide of his [river-horse] backe unpene- 
trable."—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xxv. 


*tin-pén-i-tent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
penitent.) Not penitent ; impenitent. 
“ God will not relieve the unpenitent.” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of Job. 
lin-pén’-sioned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pensioned. } 
1, Not pensioned ; not having or receiving 
_ & pension. 
“Unplaced, wnpensioned, no man’s heir, or slave.” 
Pope: Imitations of Horace, bk. ii., sat, 1. 
2. Not kept or held in dependence by a 
pension. 
“ [He] being wnpensioned, made a satire.” 
Byron; Mazeppa, iv. 
*tn-peo-ple, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
people.| To empty of people; to deprive of 
inhabitants ; to depopulate. 
“ Despise his bulwarks, and wnpeople earth.” 
Cowper ; Retirement, 72, 
iin-péo’-pled (le as el), a. [In sense 1 from 
pref. wn- (2), and Eng. peopled; in sense 2 
m pref, wn- (1). ] 
1. With the inhabitants destroyed; de- 
populated. 
2. Not yet filled with people ; uninhabited, 
desolate. 
“To roam at large among wnpeopled glens.”! 
: Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 
*tin-pép’-péred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
peppered.) Unspiced, unseasoned. (Lit. & fig.) 
“Plain Nature’s feast, wnpeppered with a ghost.” 
Coleman. Vagaries Vindicated, p. 203. 
tin-pér-géiv-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. perceivable.] Not perceivable ; incapable 
of being perceived ; imperceptible. 


“Seemingly incredible and wnperceivable.”—Pear- 
son: On the Creed, art. 2. 


_ tin-pér-géived’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


ole bagel Not perceived ; not noticed ; not 
eeded, unnoticed. 
td 8 eiv'd and sof 
Mtvesy ssn noice 
Dryden: Marriage a-la-mode, iii, 1. 
*iin-pér-geiv’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. unper- 
ceived ; -ly.] So as not to be perceived ; im- 


perceptibly. 
“To convey un; wedly .. . sentiments of true 
piety.”—Boyle: Works, v. 


* iin -pér-céiv-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. perceiving.] Not perceiving ; not having 
or exercising powers of perception. 

“Very slow and unperceiving.”—Waterland ; Works, 

Hi 412. 

*tin-pér-cép'-ti-_ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

ng. perceptible.) Not perceptible; imper- 
tible, 


cep 
he ble th "—P. Holland: Pli 
ve rte by the sense. ue 


*) ara’. 
B’-gal, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and E 
.] Unequal, (Chaucer: Boecius, bk. iii, 


unpedantic—unpick 


* iin-pér’-féct, * un-par-fyt, * un-per- 
fit, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. perfect.) Not 
perfect or complete ; deficient. 


“Shee hath made nothi unperfect."—P. Hol- 
land; Plinie, bk, xxii., ch. xxiv, 


*iin-pér’-féct, v.t. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
perfect, ¥.) To make imperfect or incomplete ; 
to leave imperfect, incomplete, or unfinished. 

se Wapen eee her perfections.” — Sidney: Arcadia, 
1, 


*iin-pér-féct-éd, *un-par-fyt-ed, a. 
({Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. perfected.] Not per- 
fected ; not completed ; not brought to an end. 


“The hostes were desevered, and ye ende of ye 
warre unparfyted."—Fabyan ; Phil, de Valois (an. 8). 


*jin-pér-féct-Ed-néss, s. (Eng. wnperfect- 
ed; -ness.] Imperfection, imperfectness. 


“One unperfectedness shows me another, to make 
me despise myself.”—Shakesp, ; Othello, ii. 3. 


* tin-pér-féc’-tion, * un-per-fec-ci-oun, 
s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. perfection.] Im- 
perfection, imperfectness, 


“He schal ourne the vnperfeccioun.”—Wycliffe : 
Ecclus, xxxviii, 31, 


* tin-pér’-féct-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. perfectly.) Imperfectly. 


*tn-per -féct-néss, « [Eng. wnperfect; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being imper- 
fect ; imperfectness, imperfection. 


‘Being for my wnperfectness unworthy of your 
friendship.”"—Sidney + Arcadia, bk. i. 


tin-pér-formed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
performed. } 

1. Not performed; not executed, done, com- 

pleted, or fulfilled. 

“He conceives the promise given by Servilius to 
have remained unperformed,.”—Lewis: Cred. Early 
Roman Hist. (ed. 1855), ii, 61. 

2. Not represented on the stage ; unacted. 


“A hitherto wnperformed comedy.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 21, 1888, 


*tin-pér-form’-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. performing.) Not performing; not ful- 
filling, acting, or carrying anything out. 

“The unperforming promises of others.” — Gold- 
*smith : Essay No, 2. 


*{in-pér-il-oiis, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
perilous.] Not perilous, not dangerous ; free 
from peril or danger. 


“In the most unperilous chanunel,”—Feltham: Re- 
solve xiii. 


* tin-pér’-ish-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. perishable.] Not perishable ; imperish- 
able; not liable to perish or decay. 


“ By rust unperishable or by stealth.” 
Cowper : In Memory of the Late J. Thornton, Esq. 


*tn-pér-ished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
perished.) Not destroyed ; not killed. 
* Or hardy fir wnperish’d with the rains.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii, 402. 
*jin-pér’-ish-ing, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
perishing.) Not perishing ; not liable to perish ; 
imperishable. 
“ Of that unperishing wealth.” 
Cowper : Ode Addressed to Mr. John Rouse, 
iin-pér’-jired, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
perjured.) Not perjured, not forsworn; free 
from the crime of perjury. 
“ Beware of death: thou canst not die unperjur'd, 
And leave an unaccomplish’d love behind.’ 
Dryden. (Richardson.) 
*iin-pér’-ma-nent, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. permanent.) Not lasting or permanent ; 
transitory. 


“So wnpermanent a pleasure,”—Richardson : Cla- 
rissa, iv. 36. 


*tin-pér-pléx, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
perplex.) To free, relieve, or deliver from 
perplexity or doubt. 


“ This ectasy doth unperplex 
(We said) and tell us what we love.” 
Donne: The Ectasy. 


+ tin-pér-pléxed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. perplexed. ] 
1. Not perplexed, embarrassed, or confused ; 
not in perplexity. 
2. Free from perplexity or complication ; 
plain, simple. 
“Simple, wnperplex'd proposition.”—Locke: Cond. 
of Understanding, § 32. 
*tin-pér’-sé-cut-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. persecuted.) Not persecuted ; free from 
persecution. 


“ Unpersecuted of slanderous tongues.” — Milton : tip 
Smectymnuus. an 
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* tin-pér’-sdn-a-ble, a. (Pref. (1), and Eng. 
personable.} Not handsome; not of good ap- 
pearance. 


* in-pér-spir-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. perspirable.] Not perspirable; not cap- 
able of being passed off in perspiration. 

“Bile is the most wnperspirable of animal fluids.”— 
Arbuthnot. 

tin-pér-suad’-a-ble (uas w),a. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. persuadable.] Not persuadable ; 
incapable of being persuaded ; not to be re- 
moved by persuasion. 

“His sister's wnpersuadable melancholy.”"—Sidney : 
Arcadia, bk. i. 

*iin-pér-suad’-a-ble-néss (u as w), s. 
[Eng. wnpersuadable ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being unpersuadable; resistance to 
persuasion. 


“Resentment and unpersuadableness are not natural 
to you,.”—Richardson ; Clarissa, ii. 64. 


tin-pér-suad’-éd (u as w), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. persuaded.) Not persuaded. 


“And in your mynde departed unpersuaded.”— 
More: Workes, p. 1,242. 


*tn-pér-sua/-si-ble-néss (u as w), 5. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. perswasibleness.] The 
quality or state of not being open to per- 
suasion; resistance to persuasion; unper- 
suadableness. 


“We are children of disobedience, or unpersuasible- 
ness. —Leighton;: Comment. upon 1 Peter ii. 


*tin-pér-sua’-sion (u as w), s. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. persuasion.] The state of being 
unpersuaded, 


“The word here used for disobedience signifies pro- 
perly wnpersuasion.’—Leighton ; On 1 Peter ii. 


*tin-pér-suas’-ive (u as w), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. persuasive.) Not persuasive ; 
unable to persuade. 

eye my unpersuasive lips.”—Richardson : Clarissa, 
Vv. 215, 


*jin-pér-turbed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. perturbed.] Not perturbed or disturbed ; 
undisturbed. 

“ Unperturbed by the wrongs and sorrows of mortals.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 5. 
tin-pé-riised’, a. ([Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
perused.] ~ Not perused; not read through; 
unread, 


“ His letters we have sent you here unperused by 
us,”—Strype : Eccles, Mem. (an, 1553. No. 3.) 


*tin-peér-vert’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
pervert.| Toreconvert; to recover from being 
a pervert. 

“His wife could never be unperverted again.” — 
Fuller: Church Hist., X. iv. 64. 


tn-peér-vért’-ed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
perverted.| Not perverted ; not wrested or 
turned to a wrong meaning or use. 


tn-pét’-ri-fied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
petrified.] Not petrified ; not converted into 
stone. 
“Some eo remain unpetrified.”—Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 
tin-phil-6-soph’-ic, * in-phil-0-sdph’- 
ic-al, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. philosophic, 
philosophical.] Not philosophical; not ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of sound 
philosophy. 
“The principles they go upon are found to be very 
arbitrary and unphilosophical.”"—Glanvill ; Hssay 6. , 


+ tin-phil-6-sdph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
unphilosophical ; -ly.] In an unphilosophical 
mauner, 

o hilosophically.”— Ay? 
Gia ia a eee 

*tin-phil-6-sdph—ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. 
wnphilosophical ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being unphilosophical, or contrary to 
sound philosophy. 

“The wnphilosophicalness of this their hypothesis.” 
—Norris. 

*tin-phil-6s’-0-phize, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. philosophize.] To degrade from the 
character of a philosopher. 


“Our interests flow in upon us, and unphilosophize 
us into mere mortals,”"—Pope. (/ohnson.) 


*iin-phys’-icked, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. physicked.] Not physicked ; not having 
had physic administered. 

“Free limbs, unphysicked health, due ip hervell 
rowell: Verses; Pref. to Letters. 

ick’, *un-pike, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 3, 

Eng. pick, v.J 
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*1. To pick; to open with a pointed in- 
strument. 
“ With his craft the dore wnpiketh.” 
Gower ; 0. A,, iv. 
2. To undo by picking out the stitches of ; 
to take to pieces. 


“The surplice, which, after wnpicking and cutting 
off edgings, he had washed.” — Fenn: Man with a 
Shadow, ch, xlvii. 


*fin-pick’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
pick ; -able.}) Incapable of being picked, or 
of being opened with a pointed instrument, 

“Their locks unpickable.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : The Coxcombd, ii. 
iin-picked’, a. [In senses 1, 2, and 3 from 
pref. wn- (1), and Eng. picked ; in sense 4 from 
unpick, v.) 

1, Not picked ; not chosen or selected. 

“Shells or shrubs wnpicked, unchosen.”—Milton + 
Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 

2. Not plucked or gathered ; hence, not 
enjoyed. 

“Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, 
and we must hence, and leave it wnpicked.”—Shakesp. - 
2 Henry [V., ii. 4. 

3. Not picked or opened with an instru- 
ment, as a lock. 

4, Having the stitches picked out; un- 
stitched. 

“A robe half made, and half unpicked again,”—W. 
Collins. 

* iin-pic-tu-résque’ (que as k), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. pictwresque.] Not pic- 
turesque. 


“Tt was so formal and unpictwresque.”—Miss Edge- 
worth: Absentee, ch. vi. 


*iin-piér¢e’-a-ble, «a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. pierceable.] Not pierceable; incapable 
of being pierced. 

“Ts he then unpierceable# quoth she.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 60. 
tin-piér¢ed’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pierced.] Not pierced ; not penetrated. 
“Where, unpierced by frost, the cavern sweats.” 
Thomson; Autwmn, 842, 

*tin-piked’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

piked.| Not dressed or decked out. 


“He brought them forth unkembed and wnpiked.” 
—Udal: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 90. 


*iin-pil’-lared, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pillared.) Not furnished with or placed upon 
a pillar ; destitute or deprived of pillars. 

“ See the cirque falls! the wnpillared temple nods |” 
Pope: Dunciad, iii. 107. 

*iin-pilled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

pilled.| Not pillaged or plundered. 


“ Unpilled, unspoiled, and untaken by pirates.”—Dr. 
Dee, in English Garner, ii. 62. 


in-pil’-lowed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pillowed.) Wanting or destitute of a pillow 
or support. (Milton: Comus, 355.) 


* in-pi-lot-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
piloted.] Not piloted or guided; unguided, 


“You see me... wnpiloted by principle or faith.” 
—0. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxxv. 


tn-pin’, *un-pyn, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. pin, v.| To remove the pins from; to 
undo or unfasten what is held or fastened 
together by pins ; to loose from pins. 


“The bank employé was unpinning the two bills,”— 
Daily Chronicle, Jan. 2, 1888. 


* tin -pin’-ion (i as y), vt. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. pinion.] To loose from pinions or 
manacles ; to free from restraint. 


*iin-pin’-idned (i as y), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
pe Eng. pinioned.] Not pinioned or tied 
own. 


“While the works of others fly like unpinioned 
swans.”—Goldsmith : The Bee. 


tin-pinked’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
inked.) Not pinked; not pierced with eye- 
et-holes. 
“Gabriel's pomps were all unpinked in the heel.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
*tin-pit’-é-olis-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. piteously.) In an unpitying manner ; 
unpityingly. 


tin-pit’-ied, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. pitied.] 
1. Not pitied; not compassionated; not 
sympathized with ; unregretted. 
“Unrespited, wnpitied, unreprieved.” 
Me _ _ Milton: P. Ln, il. 188. 
*2. Pitiless, unmerciful. 


“*You shall have... your deliverance with an wn- 
ged whipping.”—Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, 


unpickable—unpliable 
*tin-pit’-i-ful, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
pitiful.) 
1. Having no feeling, or showing no pity ; 
pitiless, unpitying. 
2. Not exciting or arousing pity. 
“Sith graces such wnpitiful should prove. * 
Davies; Wittes Pilgrimage. 
*tin-pit’-i-fil-ly, adv. (Eng. wnpitiful ; -ly.] 
In an unpitiful or unpitying manner ; piti- 
lessly, mercilessly; without pity or compas- 
sion. 
“He beat him most wnpitifully, methought.” — 


Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 2, 
* tin-pit-i-ful-néss, s. [Bng. unpitiful; 
-ness.| The absence of pitifulness or pity. 
“ And the unpitifulmess of his own near threatning 
death.” —Sidney ; Arcadia, bk. iii. 
*un-pi-tous, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pitous.) 
1, Unpitiful, pitiless. 
2. Impious, wicked. 
“Abomination to the Lord (is) the lif of the vn- 
pitous.’—Wyclife: Prov. xv. 8 
* un-pi-tous-ly, adv. 
Impiously, wickedly. 


“Who forsothe trostith in his thoghtis ynpitously.” 
—Wrycliffe: Prov. xii. 2. 


[Eng. wnpitous: -ly.] 


* un-pi-tous-ness, s. [Eng. wnpitous ; -ness.] 
Impiety, wickedness. (Wycliffe: Lev. xix. 7.) 


*un-pi-tous-ty, * un-pi-tous-te, s. [Eng. 
unpitous ; -ty.] Impiety, wicked. 
“To don awey the wnpitouste of the folc.”— Wycliffe : 
Ecclus, xivi. 23, 


*un-pi-ty, * un-pi-tee, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. pity.) Impiety. 
“ Al unpitee and wickeduesse of the men.”— Wycliffe: 
Romans i. 


tin-pit’-y-ing, a. [Eng. wnpity ; -ing.] Having 
or feeling no pity ; displaying no pity or com- 
passion ; pitiless. 
“ He raised his hands to the wnpitying sky.” 
Longfellow: Torqgu 


tin-plaged’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
placed.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Not placed ; not arranged or disposed in 
proper place or places; confused or jumbled 
together. 

2. Not holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under government. (See extract under 
UNPENSIONED, 1.] 

II. Racing: Not amongst the first three in 
the finish of a race. 


“Unplaced in the Sefton Steeplechase.” — Field, 
Dee. 3, 1887. 


*iin-plagued’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
plagued.} Not plagued, not harassed, nob 
tormented, 

“Ladies that have your feet 
Unplagued with corns.” 
Shakesp. ; Romeo & Juliet, i. v. 

*tin-plain’, *un-pleine, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. plain, a.) Not plain; not simple, 
clear or open ; insincere. 

“He that is to trouth unpleine.” Gower: 0, A., 1. 


*tin-plained’, *un-playned, a. ([Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. plain, v.] Not deplored, 
lamented, or mourned. 

“Unpitied, unplayn'd of foe or friend.” 
Spenser : Oolin Clout. 


tn-plant’-éd, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
planted} 
1, Not planted ; of spontaneous growth. 


“ Figs there wnplanted through the fields do grow.” 
Waller: Battle of Summer Islands, 21, 


2. Not settled or colonized. 


“Treland is a country wholly unplanted.”—Burke 
On Popery Laws, 


*tn-plaus’-i-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. plausible.] Not plausible; not having a 
plausible, fair, or specious appearance, 


“Consisting of such wnplausible propositions and 
precepts.”"—Barrow: Sermons, vol. iil, ser. 45. 


*tin-plaus’-i-bly, adv. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. plausibly.] Not in a plausible manner ; 
not plausibly. 


“Men would reason not unplausibly.”—Burke 
Regicide Peace. 


*tin-plaus’-ive, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng, 
plausive.]~ Not plausive, not approving ; not 
applauding ; disapproving. 

* He'll question me 
Why such wnplausive eyes are bent.” 
: Shakesp: Troilus & Cressida, iii, 8. 


tin-play’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- @), and Eng. 
playable.) Not playable; incapable of being 
played at or on. 
“ And it was no fault of theirs that the green was 
unplayable.”—Field, Jan. 23, 1886, 
tn-pléad’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
pleadable.| Not pleadable ; incapable of being 
pleaded or put forward as a plea. 
“Ignorance was here unpleaduble.”—South : Ser- 
mons, Vol. ix., ser. 6. 
iin-pléad’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pleaded.) 
1. Not pleaded ; not advanced or urged as & 
plea. 
* 2. Not defended by an advocate. 
in Annandale.) 


*iin-pléag-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pleasable.] Incapable of being pleased, 
“To please my wnpleasable daughter.” 
Burgoyne : Heiress, ti. 2 
iin-pléas’-ant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pleasant.] Not pleasant; not affording plea- 
sure or gratification ; unpleasing, disagreeable. 
“The situation of the prime minister was wnplea- 
sant.”—Macaulay : Hist. ing., ch. xvi. 
» un-pléas'-ant-ish, a. [Eng. unpleasant 5 
-ish.] Rather unpleasant. 
“In truth, ’tis rather an unpleasantish job.” 
Hood : Etching Moralized. 
iin-pléas’-ant-ly, *un-pleas-aunt-ly, 
adv. [Eng. unpleasant; -ly.) In an unplea- 
sant manner or degree; unpleasingly, dis- 
agreeably. 
“We don't live unpleasantly.”—Pope, 


ee epee me s. [Eng. unpleasant 5: 
“Ness. 
1, The quality or state of being unpleasant ; 
disagreeableness, 

“Does not the unpleasantness of the first commend, 
the beauty of the second?”—Dryden: Lssay on Dra- 
matic Poesie. 

2. A slight disagreement or falling out, as: 

between friends, as: This caused an un- 
pleasantness between them.. (Collog.) 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


(Otway, 


*tn-pléas-ant-ry, s. 
Eng. pleasantry.] 
1. Want of pleasantry ; absence or the op- 
posite of cheerfulness, good humour, or gaiety. 
2. An unpleasantness,; a slight quarrel or 
falling out. 


“Tf... therearetwosuchimperiousand domineering - 
spirits in afamily, wunpleasantries of course will arise.” 
—Thackeray : Newcomes, ch. xxxiii. 


3, A discomfort. 
“The mi Y tries attendi hasty 
toilet.’ Chambers Journal, Oct. 9, 1858, P- 285. 
tin-pléased’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng.. 
pleased.) Not pleased ; displeased, 
“‘ Unpleas'd and pensive hence he takes his way.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, i. 379. 
tin-pléas'-ing, a. [Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
pleasing.) Not pleasing; displeasing, dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant. 


“Such a law, indeed, would have been positively wn-- 
pleasing to him.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


tin-pléas'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng, unpleasing; 
-ly.] Inan unpleasant manner ; unpleasantly. 


“Necessarily delivered and unpleasingly received.” 
—Bp. Hall: Cont. ; Death of Absalom. 


tin-pléas'-ing-néss, s. (Eng. wnpleasing ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being. un-- 
pleasing ; unpleasantness, 

“'lo have her unpleasingness and other conceal-~ 
ments bandied up and down.”—Milton ; Doct. & Disc. 
of Divorce, bk. ii., ch, xxi. 

*tin-pléas'-ive, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
pleas(e), and suff. -ive.] Not pleasing, unplea-- 
sant. 

st f i but leasi — 
ai Seto aha Y, Saeaioe Rasslon’— Bs 
un-pléas’-ur-a-ble (g as zh), a. [Pref 
un- (1), and Eng. pleasurable.] Not affording 
pleasure. (Coleridge.) 


*tn-pléat’, vf. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
pleat.) To smooth. (Davies: Hclogue, p. 19.) 

iin-plédged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pledged. } 


1. Not pledged; not placed or given im 
pledge or pawn. 


2. Not bound by a pledge ; not plighted. 
*tin-pli’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot,, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, co =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


| 
| 
. 


unpliant—unprayed 
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pliable.) Not pliable; tough ; not yielding or 
conforming ; not easily bent. 


“Their stiffness and unpliable disposition.”"—P, Aol- 
land: Plutarch, p. 563. 


*iin-pli-ant, a. 
pliant.) 
1. Not pliant; not easily bent ; stiff, tough. 


“Working upon so uwnpliant stuff."—Wotton; Le- 
mains, p. 53. 


2. Not readily yielding the will; not com- 
pliant. 


*tin-plight’ (gh silent), *un-plite, 7.t. 
{Pref. wn- (2), Eng. plight (2), v.] To unfold, 
to explain. 


“Tt isa wondre that I desire to tell, and therfore 
vnneth may I wnpliten my sentence with wordes.”— 
Chaucer: Boecius, bk, iii. 


iin-plotghed’ (gi silent), | in-plowed,, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. ploughed, plowed.] Not 
ploughed ; not tilled, or turned over with the 
plough. 

“ The earth wnplough'd shall yield ber crop.” 
Ben Jonscn: Golden Age Restor’d, 
Yn-pliicked’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
plucked.) Not plucked or gathered ; not torn 
or pulled away. 
“ Unpluck'd of all but maiden hand.” 
Crabbe: Tales of the Hall, viil, 

*tin-plimb’ (0 silent), v.t. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Lat. plumbum = lead.) To deprive of lead ; to 
plunder of lead. 


“They unplumb the dead for bullets to assassinate 
the living.”—Burke: Letter toa Noble Lord, (1796.) 


*{in-plimb’ (0 silent), @. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. plumb, a.j Not plumb, not perpendicular, 
not vertical. 


*iin-pliimbed (0 silent), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. plumbed.) Not plumbed or mea- 
sured with a plumb-line ; unfathomed. 

“ The unplumbed salt, estranging sea.” 
Matthew Arnold, 

*iin-plime’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
plume.) Tostrip of plumes or feathers ; hence, 
to degrade, to humble. 

“ To shame confidence, and unpluwme dogmatizing.” 
—Glanvii 

iin-po-ét’-ic, * tin-p6-ét’-ick, in-po-ét’- 
ic-al, a ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. poetic; 
poetical.) 

1. Not poetical; not possessing or exhibit- 
ing poetical qualities. 
“ His most unpoetical works do credit to his heart,” 
—Knox: Essay 62. 


2. Not proper to or becoming a poet. 
“ Bite off your unpoetick nails,” 
Corbet: Death of Q. Anne, 
Win-p6-ét/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. unpoetical ; 
-ly.]) In an unpoetical manner. 
“ How unpoetically and baldly had this been trans- 
lated.”—Dryden ; Virgil. (Note.) 
Yin-point’-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pointed.) 

I. Literally: 

1. Not having a point or tip. 

2. Not having marks by which to distinguish 
sentences, numbers, and clauses in writing; 
not punctuated. 

3. Not having the vowel points or marks: 
&8, an unpointed manuscript in Hebrew. 

If. Fig.: Wanting point or definite aim or 
‘purpose. 

“* Which, ending here, would have shown dull, flat, 
and unpointed,”—Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, iv. 3. 
unpointed-at, a. Not pointed at; not 
pointed out. 
“ Suffer them not to passe by you unpoynted at.”"— 


5 Strype : Eecles. Mem,; An Apology of Jhon Philpot. 
é hea a, ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


-_ 1, Not poised, not balanced. (Thomson: 
_ Liberty, ii, 150.) 

-@. Unweighed ; unhesitating ; regardless of 
‘consequences. 


*iin-poig’-6n, v./. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
aNd my ren or expel ik from, 3: 


bed their perverted minds.”"—South: Ser 
‘mons, Vol. v., ser 1, 


~ ig a. {Pref. omy (), and Eng. 


= Not having civil policy or a regular form 
of government. 

Void of policy ; impolitic; stupid. 
ght hear thee call great Cesar, ass 
d.” Shakesp,: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2. 


(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


5 
- 


péat, j6w1; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


* {in-pol-ish, v.¢. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
polish, v.) To deprive of politeness or polish. 


“* How anger wnpolishes the most polite.”"—ichard- 
son: Clarissa, V. 286. 


tn-pol-ished, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

polished,} 

1. Lit.: Not polished, as a weapon; not 
made smooth and bright by rubbing. 

“ ; ssh'd rocks.” 

MDa ESN eaaneia ed wigions us. 

2. Fig.: Not refined, as a person’s manners ; 

rude, coarse, plain. 


“ Dedicating my unpolished lines to your lordship.” 
—Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis. (Dedic.) . 


tn-po-lite’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. polite.] 
Not polite; not refined; rude, uncivil, im- 
polite. (Applied to persons, speeches, 
writings, &¢.) 
“Which... is very wnpolite."—Tatler, No. 140, 


* tin-po-lite’-ly, adv. [Eng. unpolite ; -ly.] 
Not politely; impolitely, rudely, uncivilly. 


* iin-po-lite’-néss, s. (Eng. wnpolite ; -ness.] 
1. Want of polish or refinement; coarse- 
ness, 


“Sad outcries are made of the wnpoliteness of the 
style.”— Blackwall; Sacred Classics Defended, 


2. The quality or state of being unpolite; 
want of politeness or courtesy; incivility, 
rudeness. 


* tin-pol-i-tic, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
politic.) Not politic; impolitic, 


* in-pol-i-tic-ly, * in-pol’-i-tick-ly, 
adv. [{Eng. unpolitic; -ly.] In an impolitic 
manner ; against good policy. 

“A sport lately vsed of our English youthes, but 


now wnpolitickly discontinued,” — Warner: Albions 
England, bk, ii, (Addition.) 


tin-polled’, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
polled.) 
1. Not polled ; not having one’s vote regis- 
tered. 
* 2, Unplundered, unstripped. 


“ Richer than unpoll’d 


Arabian wealth.” Fanshaw ; Poems. (1676.) 


iin pol Int Sa, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
polluted.) Not polluted; not corrupted, de- 
filed, or desecrated ; not fouled. 
“ Unpolluted purity of heart.”—Anox; Essay 40, 


*Yin-pope’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
pope.] 

1. To deprive of the character, dignity, or 
authority of a pope; to take from one the 
popedom. 

2. To deprive of a pope. 


“ Rome will never so far unpope herself as to part 
with her pretended supremacy,”—Fuller. 


iin-pop’-u-lar, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
popular.} Not popular; not having the 
public favour; not likely to secure the 
public favour. 


“A more unpopular man.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xvii. 


tin-pop-u-lar-i-ty, s. (Eng. wnpopular; 
-ity.| The quality or state of being un- 
popular ; absence of popularity. 


“James had perhaps incurred more unpopularity 
by enforcing it. ep aia Hist. Eng., Ase 


tn-pop-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. unpopular; 
-ly.| In an unpopular manner. 


*tin-pop’-u-lotis, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. populous.] Not populous; not thickly 
inhabited. 


“In so remote and wnpopulousa part of the country.” 
—Field, Dec, 24, 1887. 


*jin-port’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
portuble.] 
1. Not portable; not capable of being 
carried, 
“Had their cables of iron chains had any great 
length, they had been unportuble."—Raleigh: Hist. 
ori 


2; Insupportable, unbearable. 


“Sothely thei bynden to greuouse chargis, and un- 
portable, or that mown not be born.” — Wycliffe: 
Matt, xxiii,4 


* tin-por’-tioned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
portioned.] Not portioned ; not endowed with 
a portion or fortune. 
“ Has virtue charms? I grant her heavenly fair; 
But if unportioned, all will interest wed. 
Foung: Night Thoughts, vii. 
* in-por’-tu-nate, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Lat. (op)portunus = fit, convenient: ob = at 


or before, and portus=a port, a harbour.] 
Inopportune, troublesome, importunate (q.v.). 


“ Than among 80 many vnportunate wyndes and 
vustable waters.’ —The Golden Boke, ch. xliii. 


*iin-pér’-tu-oiis, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
port; and suff, -wous.] Having no ports or 
harbours. 


“* Had the west of Ireland been an unportuous coast, 
the French naval power would have been undone,”— 
Burke: On a Regicide Peace, let, 3. 


*iin-pés-séss’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
possess.) To give up possession of, 


“The hold that is given over 
I unpossess,” Wyat: Of Disappointed Purpose. 


tin-pos-séssed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
possessed. 
1. Not possessed ; not held ; not occupied. 


“The treasury that’s wnpossessed of any.” 
Daniel ; Complaint of Rosamond, 


2. Not having possession ; not in posses- 
sion. (Followed by of.) 3 


“The mind, unpossessed of virtue,”"—Knoz: Ohris- 
tian Philosophy, § 23. 


veo 


*itin -pos -séss'-ing, a. [Eng. unpossess; - 
-ing.] Having no possessions, 
“Thou unpossessing bastard.” Shakesp.: Lear, ti. L. 


*fin-pos-si-bil’-i-ty, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. possibility.) Impossibility. 
“Tt would be a watter of utter wnpossibility.”—Poe: 
King Pest; Works (1864), ii. 372. 


*tin-pos’-si-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
possible.) Not possible; impossible. 
“Tt is, I say, wnpossible.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 350, 


*iin-post’-éd, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
posted.) Not having a fixed post, station, or 
situation, 


*jin-po’-ta-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
potable.) Not potable; not drinkable, 


*tin-pdéw’-er, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
power.) Want of power ; weakness. 


“And nat of the wnpower of God, that he nys ful of 
myghte.” Piers Plowman, p. 336. 


*tin-pow’-ér-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. powerful.] Weak, impotent. 
“And envyed him a king’s wunpowerful hate.” 
Cowley « Davideis, 1. 
*fin-prac’-tic-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. practicable.] Not practicable ; not 
feasible ; not capable of being done or carried 
into practice ; impracticable. 


“Metaphors and phrases, and unpracticable fan- 
cies.”"—Glanvill: Essay 7. 


*tin-prac’-tic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng, practical.] Not practical; giving atten- 
tion to speculation and theory rather thar 
to action, practice, or utility. 

“In a most unpractical manner.”"—Field, Dec, 21 


tin-price’-tised, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 
practised.) 
1. Not taught by practice; unskilled, un- 
skilful, inexperienced. 


“T still am unpractised to varnish the truth.” 
Byron: To the Rev, J. T. Becker. 


* 2, Not known ; not familiar by use. 


*fin-prac’-tised-néss, s. [Eng. wnprac- 
tised ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unpractised ; want of practice. 


“He attributes all honestie to an unpractisednesse 
wa the world.”—Zarle : Microcosmographie. 


*Un-praise’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
praise.| To deprive or strip of praise or com- 
mendation. 


iin-praised’, *un-praysed, *un-preis- 
ed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. greiedd Not 
praised ; not celebrated or extolled. 
“The deed becomes unpraised.” 
Milton: P. R., tii, 108. 
*Win-pray’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. pray.) 
To revoke, recall, or negative by a subsequent 
prayer. 


“‘Made him, as it were, wunpray what he had before 
prayed.”—Bp, Mall: Contempl. ; Christ Crucified. 


*tin-pray-a-ble, * un-prei-a-ble, <. 
(Pref. un- (1); Eng. pray, and suff. -able.)_ In- 
capable of being moved by prayer ; inexorable. 

fake [pO thou art wnpreiable."—Wyclife: Lam, 

*tin-prayed’, *un-praied, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. prayed.) Not sought in prayer. 
(Followed by for.) (Sir T. More : Workes, p. 894.) 


- : 
cial mis 


0, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
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*tin-préagh’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
preach.) To preach the contrary of; to re- 
cant in preaching. 

“ Unpreached their non-resisting cant,” 
Defoe: True-born Englishman, pt. ii, 

*tin-preéach’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. preaching.] Not in the habit of preach- 
ing. 

“The devill hath set up @ state of unpreaching pre- 
lacy.”"—Latimer : Sixth Sermon before Edward VI. 


*tin-pré-car’-i-otis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. precarious.) Not precarious; not un- 
certain ; settled, fixed. 

“‘Unprecarious light.” Blackmore: Creation, ii. 


tin-pré¢’-é-dént-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. precedented.) Not precedented ; having 
no precedent or example ; unexampled. 


“A lenity wnprecedented in the history of our 
country.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


iin-pré¢’-é-dént-éd-ly, adv. |Eng. un- 
precedented ; -ly.] In an unprecedented manner 
or degree ; not according to precedent ; with- 
out previous parallel ; exceptionally. 


“ Alloting an unprecedentedly large sum in relief of 
local taxation.”—standard, Dec, 17, 1887. 


*tin-pré-cise’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
precise.) “Not precise; not exact, accurate, 
or formal, 


“ Chatterton gave a very unprecise explanation from 
his own head.”— Warton: Rowley Enquiry, p. 47. 


*tin-pré-dict’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
predict.) To gainsay or contradict what has 
been predicted. 

“* Means I must use, thou sayst, prediction else 
Will unpredict.” Milton: P. R., iii. 895, 

*tin-pré-ferred’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. preferred.) 
1. Not preferred ; not received, chosen, or 
taken in preference to something else. 
2. Not put or brought forward. 
3. Not having received preferment or pro- 
motion ; unpromoted. 
“To make a scholar, keep him under while he is 
young, or unpreferred.”—Collier : On Pride. 

*iin-prég’-nant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pregnant.j 

1. Not pregnant ; not with young. 
2. Not quick of wit. 


“This deed unshapes me quite, makes me unpregnant.” 
Shakesp,. : Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 


3. Indifferent, careless. 
“ Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii 2 
*jin-pré -ju’- di-cate, * in-pré-ju’-di- 
cat-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. prejudi- 
cate, prejudicated.) Not prepossessed by 
settled opinions ; unprejudiced. 


“The hearts of all judicious and unprejudicate 
readers.”"—Bp. Hall: A Modest offer. 


* iin-pré-ju’-di-cate-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
prejudicate; -ness.} The quality or state of 
being unprejudicate. (Hooker: Eccles, Politie.) 


tin-préj’-u-diged, a. [Pref wn- (1), and 
Eng. prejudiced.) 
1. Not prejudiced, not biassed; free from 
prejudice or bias ; impartial, indifferent. 
“To convince unprejudiced readers of the falseness 


of per See Ui : Human Understand., 
ch. ii. 


2. Not proceeding or arising from prejudice 
or bias: as, an wnprejudiced judgment. 


*iin-préj’-u-diged-néss, s. [Eng. unpre- 
judiced ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unprejudiced ; freedom from prejudice or bias. 


“That simplicity and wnprejudicedness of mind.”— 
Knox ; Christian Philosophy, § 29. 


*tin-prél-at-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (2); Eng. 
prelate), and suff. -ed.] Deposed from the 
episcopacy. 

“This man was wunprelated.”—Hacket: Life of 
Williams, ii. 120. 

*tin-pré-lat’-ic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. prelatical.] Not prelatical ; not accord- 
ing to or consistent with the character or 
dignity of a prelate. 

“Onprelatical, ignominious arguments.”—Claren- 
don; Civil War, i, 257. 

*tin-pré-méd-it-a-ble, a. [UnrrEment- 
TATE. ] 

1. Not to be premeditated. 
2. Unlooked for, unforseen. 


“A capfull of wind... with such wnpremeditable 
puffs,”"—Sterne : Sent. Journey ; The Fragment, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, canel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=6é; ey=a; gi=kw. 


unpreach—unprinted 


tn-pré-méd/-i-tat-éd, a. 
and Eng. premeditated.] 
*1. Not premeditated ; not previously pre- 
pared in the mind. 


“Pour’d forth his unpremeditated strain,” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, i. 68. 


2. Not premeditated or done by design ; 
unintentional, undesigned. 
“This unpremeditated slight.” 
Wordsworth, Hxzcursion, bk. ix. 
*lin-prép-ar-a’-tion, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. preparation.) The act of being unpre- 
pared ; want of preparation ; unpreparedness. 


“Our cowardliness, our wnpreparation is his advan- 
tage.”—Hale : Holy Observations, § 77. 


tn-pré-pared’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
prepared. } 

1. Not fitted or made suitable, fit, or ready 
for use. 

2. Not prepared ; not in a right, proper, or 
suitable condition in view of any future event 
or contingency ; specifically, not ready or fit 
for death or eternity. 

“ He is unprepared to rise.” 
Wordsworth ; White Doe, i, 4, 
tin-pré-par’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wnpre- 
pared ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unprepared, unready, or unfitted ; want of 
preparation. 


“Its unpreparedness forj any great war.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1885. 


*tin-pré-par’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. unpre- 
pared ; -ly.} In an unprepared manner or 
condition ; without preparation. 

“Tf hee die suddenly, yet he dies notunpreparedly.” 
—Bp. Hall: Medit. & Vowes, § 56. 


lin-pré-pos-séssed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. prepossessed.) Not prepossessed ; not 
biassed by previously formed opinion; unpre- 
judiced. 


“A competent and unprepossessed judge.”—Boyle : 
Works, ii. 253, aa ings :, 


lin-pré-pos-séss’-ing, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. prepossessing.| Not prepossessing ; 
not having a prepossessing or winning ap- 
pearance ; not attractive or engaging. 


[Pref. un- (1), 


tin-pré-scribed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1) and Eng. 
escribed.] Not prescribed ; not directed or 
id down previously by authority. 


“‘T have grated upon no man’s conscience by... 
any wnprescribed ceremony.’—S&p. Hall: Letter from 
the Tower. 


iin-pré-sént’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. presentable.] Not presentable; not fit 
to be presented or introduced into company 
or society. 


tin-pré-sént’-€d, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
presented.] Not presented; not exhibited, 
declared, or shown. 


“Leave unpresented those that ye may know to 
have offended.”—Strype = Eccles, Mem. (Inst. given by 
Edw. VI. to his Comm.) 


tin-pré-sér’-va-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. preservable.] Nob capable of being pre- 
served, 


“The detached spicules were those of calcisponges, 
until recently supposed to be unpreservable in the 
fossil state.”—Proc. Geol. Soc., No. 484, p. 57. 


iin-préssed@’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pressed.) 
*1, Not pressed. 


“Have I my pillow left unpress‘d in Rome.” 
Shakesp, ; Antony & Cleoputra, iii. 11, 


2. Not enforced. 


“They left not any error in government unmen- 
tioned, or wnpressed with the sharpest and most 
pathetical expressions.”"—Clarendon. 


iin-pré-stim’-ig, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. presuming.) Not presuming; not for- 
ward ; modest, humble, retiring. 


“To the entire exclusion of modest and unpresuming 
men.”"—Knox : Letter to a Young Nobleman. 


*iin-pré-simp’-tu-olis (mp as m), a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. presumptuous.) Not 
presumptuous ; not presuming ; humble, sub- 
missive. 

“* Lift to heaven an wnpresumptuous eye.” 
Cowper : Task, v. 746. 
tun-pré-ténd’-ing, a.’ [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. pretending.| Not pretending to or claim- 
ing any distinction or authority ; unassuming, 
modest. 


te The honest and unpretending part of mankind.”"— 
Pope. 


tin-pré-tén’-tious, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 


— 


Eng. pretentious.] Unassuming, modest, un- 
pretending. 


“You imagine your unpretentious little shooting 
literally swarms with game,.”—Field, Dec, 24, 1887. 


* jin-pret’-ti-néss (e as i), s. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. prettiness.) Want or absence of 
preti#iness ; uncomeliness. 


“She says it is not pretty in a young lady to sigh; 
but where is the unprettiness of it?”—Richardsor : 
Sir OC. Grandison, iii. 5. 


*tn-pret’-ty (e asi), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. pretty.) Not pretty, ugly. 
“His English is blundering, but not unpretty.”— 
Mad, D'Arblay : Diary, ii. 155. 


tin-pré-vail’-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. prevailing.) Not prevailing ; having no 
force ; unavailing. (Shakesp : Hamlet, i. 2.) 


*iin-prév-a-lent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. prevalent.) Not prevalent ; not prevailing. 


“ The formerly unprevalent desires.”—Boyle : Works, 
v. 508. 


* tin-pré-var’-i-cat-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. prevaricating.] Not prevaricating ; 
not acting, speaking, or thinking evasively or 
indirectly. 


“Theunprevaricating dictates of a clear conscience.” 
—Knox: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 8 


in-pré-vént’-éd, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. prevented. 
*1. Not preceded by anything, 
Comes unprevented.” Hilton :P. L., iii, 281. 
2. Not prevented, hindered, or obviated. 


“A pack of sorrows, which would press you dowa, 
Being unprevented, to your timeless grave.” 
Shakesp. > Two Gentlemen, iii. 1. 


tiin-priged’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 
priced.| Priceless, 
“ Thine ageless walls are bonded 
Witb amethyst unpriced.” 
Neale: Rhythm of Bernard of Morlaix. 


*tn-prid’-éd,a. ([Pref. wn-(2); Eng. prid(e), 
and suff. -ed.] Stripped or divested of pride 
or self-esteem. 

“Be content to be wnprided.”—Feltham: Resotves, 
pt. i, res. 33, 

*iin-priest’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
priest.) To deprive or divest of the character 
or position of a priest; to unfrock. 


“Leo .. . only wnpriests him.—WMilton + Martin 
Bucer on Divorce, ch. xxiv. “ 


}tin-priést’-ly, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


priestly.) Unsuitable to or unbecoming a 
priest. 

* Enraged at his unpriestly conduct.”—Pennant > 
London. 


*iin-prim’-i-tive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. primitive.] Not primitive or original. 
ff BP unprimitive a sacrifice."—Waterland : Works, 
viii, 186. 


*iin-pringe’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
prince.) To deprive or divest of the dignity 
or rank of a prince. 


“Queen Mary... would not unprince herself to 
ceveuds Holiness,” — #uller: Worthies ; Warwick, 


ttin-pringe’-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
princely.]” Not like a prince; unbecoming a 
prince. 
“ foreSHETR EEE: ae F 
nsorr Elon Lanea bn ee 
*tin-prin-ci-ple, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. principle.] To destroy the moral prin- 
ciples of ; to corrupt. 


“ They have been. . . unprincipled by such tutors,” 
—H. Brooke: Fool of Quality, i. 111. 


tin-prin’-gi-pled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. principled.) 
1. Not having good moral principles; desti- 
tute of principle ; unscrupulous, immoral. 
“An unprincipled minister eagerly accepted the 
Fee of these mercenaries.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, Xv. 
*2, Not having settled principles, 
“Souls so unprincipled in virtue,” — Milton: Of 
Education. 
3. Not resulting from or based upon good 
principles ; immoral. 
“This unprincipled cession.”—Burke ; On a Regicvide 
Peace, let. 3. 


tn-print’-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


printed.) 
1. Not printed, as a book. 
“The private acts being not so commonly kno 


because unprinted.”—Strype: Eccles, Mem. (an. ten)” : 


unprison—unprovide 
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2. Not stamped with figures; white : as, 
unprinted cotton. 


*tin- ‘On, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
i ony Biemalsase or deliver we prison ; 
set free. 

* Themselves wnprison’d were and purify’d.” 
ne. Let. to the Countess of Huntington, 
tin-priv-i-leged (eg as ig), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. privileged.] Not privileged ; 
not enjoying a particular privilege, liberty, 
or immunity. 


“*Unadorned and wnprivileged by their country.”— 
Knox: Letter to a Young Nobleman. 


*iin-priz-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
prizeable.| “Not capable of being valued or 
estimated. 

(1) As being above all price; invaluable, 
inestim:ble. 


“Your brace of unprizable estimations.”—Shakesp. ; 
Cymbeline, i, 5. 


(2) As being below any price ; valueless. 
* For shallow draught and bulk wnprizabdle,” 
P, kesp, : Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
*jin-prized’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
prized.| Not prized. 
) As being above all price; invaluable, 
priceless. 
(2) Valueless, despised. 


“ This wnpriz’d precious maid.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, i. 1. 


*iin-prob-a-bly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. probably.) 
1. Ina manner not to be approved of; im- 
properly. 
A pons, able to diminish, . . things unjustly and 
unprobably crept in.”—Strype : Eccles. Mem, (an. 1541). 
2. Improbably. 


 Yin-pré-claimed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. proclaimed.) Not proclaimed ; not pub- 
licly declared or notified. 


“ His graces revealed and unproclaim ine 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. i, 


*iin-pro-ciir-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 

Eng. procurable.| Not possible to be procured. 

“A price that is now wnprocurable.”—Daily 
Chronicle, Feb, 1888. 

- *iin-pré-ciired’, « (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ocwred.] Not Beauisad, attained, or ob- 
‘ined. 

“ Unprocured desirings or lusting after evil things.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Of Repentance, ch. viii., § 3. 


- fin-pré-diie’-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. productive.) 
1, Not productive ; not producing large 
crops; barren, sterile; uot making any re- 
turn for labour expended. 


“An unproductive slip of rugged ground.” 
W orusworth : Excursion, bk. i. 


2. Not producing profit; not bringing in 
any return : as, unproductive capital. 
3. Not producing goods or articles for con- 
sumption : as, wnproductive labour. 
4, Not producing any effect or result. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 
bs eal effort to im: *—B; 
ee terrarne vol. i. sex. 37 oo. 
iin-pro-dite-tive-néss, s.  [Eng. unpro- 
ductive ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unproductive. 
* tin-pré-faned’, *tn-pro-phaned,, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. profaned.] Not pro- 
- faned, polluted, desecrated, or violated. 
“Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, iv. 66. 
‘tin-pro-féssed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
; ye Not professed ; not having taken 
_ the vows. 


“ As yet a novice unprofessed, 
Lovely and gentle, but distressed.” 
Scott : Marmion, ii. 5. 


i n-pro-féss’-idn-al (ss as sh), a. [Pref. 
 -wn- (1), and Eng. professional.] 
1. Not pertaining or relating to one’s pro- 
- fession. 
2. Not becoming or befitting a professional 
‘aan: as, unprofessional conduct. 
Not belonging to or engaged in a pro- 
ion. 
cA b; for, th 
agg oF Spat ea jects for the Mee eee veader it 
ré-tid-ign-o¥ (ec as sh), s. [Pref 
- (1), and Eng. heave A Want or absence 
proficiency or improvement. 
“To pete one’s unproficiency in piety.”—Boyle : 


— 


vee 


*in-prof’-it, s. 
profit.) Uselessness, inutility. 
under UNSADNESS.) 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
(See extract 


in-prof’-it-a-ble, * un-prof-yt-a-ble, 
a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. profitable.] Not 
profitable ; bringing or producing no profit, 
gain, advantage, or improvement ; serving no 
useful purpose or end ; profitless, useless. 
“A rude unprofitable mass.” Cowper: Task, vi. 92. 


tin-prof’-it-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnprofit- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unprofitable ; uselessness, inability. 


“The defects and unprofitableness of the national 
way.”—Glanvill ; Essay 3. 


tn-prof’-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnprofitad(le) ; 
-ly.) In an unprofitable manner ; without 
producing or bringing profit, gain, or advan- 
tage ; to no good purpose or end. 
“ Our wasted oil unprofitably burns.” 
Cowper « Conversation, 857. 
*iin-prof’-it-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
profited.] Profitless, unprofitable. 
“Make unprofited return.” 
Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, i, 4. 
*iin-prof’-it-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. profiting.) Not bringing profit or advan- 
tage ; unprofitable. 
“ When Mill first came to court, the unprofiting foole, 
Was dull.” Ben Jonson » Epigram 90. 
tUn-pro-hib’-it-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. prohibited.) Not prohibited or for- 
bidden ; lawful, allowed. 


“His conversation unprohibited or unbranded 
might breathe a pestilential murrain into the sheep.” 
—WMilton ; Animad, on Remonstrant's Defence. 


*tin-pro-jéct’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
projected.} Not projected, planned, or in- 
tended. 


be Upon some slight, trivial, wnprojected occasion.” — 
South : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 8. 


*iin-pro-lif’-ic, * in-pro-lif-ick, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. prolific.) Not prolific ; 
not productive; barren, unproductive, un- 
fruitful. (Cowper : Task, vi. 138.) 


*tin- prom’ -ise, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
promise, v.] To revoke, as something pro- 
inised. . : Me Mae 

“ ; 
Fee Pere. Grantee te toate, we 
tin-prom-ised, * in-prém ist, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. promised.) N ot. reniised, 
pledged, or assured. 
* Leaue nought unpromist that may him perswade.” 
Spenser: F. ¢ V. v. 49. 
iin-prom’-is-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
promising.) Not promising; not affording ot 
exhibiting promise of success, excellence, 
profit, improvement, or the like. 
“He crept along, unpromising of mien.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 83. 

tin-prompt’-éd (mpas m)a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. prompted.) Not prompted; not 
dictated ; not urged or instigated. 

“ My tongue talks, wnprompted by my heart.” 
Congreve ; To Cynthia. 

iin-pro-néunge’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. pronounceable. } 

1, Not pronounceable ; not able to be pro- 
nounced. 

“A class of sounds wnpronounceable by our organs.” 

—Beames: Comp. Gram, Aryan Lang., 1. 281. 

2. Unfit to be pronounced, named, or men- 

tioned ; unmentionable in good society. 


iin-pro-noun¢ed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. pronounced.) Not pronounced; not 
sounded ; not uttered ; not spoken. 
ri) Tropertest words vin childish trips, 


Half unpronounced.” Milton: Vacation Lxercise, 
*tn-prép’-ér, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
proper. | 


1. Not fit or proper ; improper. 
“ Millions nightly lie in those unproper beds.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 1. 


2. Not proper, confined, or restricted to” 
one person ; not peculiar. 


*tin-prop-ér-ly, adv. [Eng. wnproper ; -ly.] 
In an improper manner ; improperly. 
“*I kneel before thee, saa uaproperty 
Shew duty.” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 8. 
iin-pro-phét-ic, in-pro-phét’-ic-al, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. prophetic, prophetical.] 
Not prophetic or prophetical ; not predicting 
or presaging future events. 


“ Wretch that he was 3 BU sated soul.” 
Pope; Hemer ; Odyssey xxii. 15, 
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tin - pro - pi’-tious, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. propitious.) Not propitious ; not tavour 
able ; unfavourable, inauspicious. 
“ Onpr ‘ious Jove... 
* Involved us in discussion yet ‘again. ie 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey iif. 
*iin-pro-por’-tion-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. proportionable.] Not propor 
tionable or proportionate; wanting propor- 
tion ; unsuitable. 


Gd To bestow an unproportionable part of our time o¢ 
value.”—Government of the Tongue, p. 147. 


te iin-pro-por ’-tion-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. 
unproportionable ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being unproportionable ; unsuitability. 


“These considerations of the wunproportionableness 
of any other Church government.”—Gauden. Teuwra 
of the Church, p. 586. 


*iin-prd-por’-tion-ate, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. proportionate.] Not proportionate ; 
disproportionate, unfit. 


“ Unproportionate to the power of any finite agent.” 
—Pearson : On the Creed, art. Vv. 


*tin-pro-por-tioned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. proportioned.) Not proportioned ¢ 
disproportioned, unsuitable. 

“Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 8. 
tin-pro-posed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
proposed. | °Not proposed ; not set out or put 
forward for acceptance, adoption, decision, or 
the like. 


“The means are unproposed.” Dryden. 


un-propped’, *tin-propt’, a. (Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. propped.| Not propped up; not 
supported or upheld. 
“ Must stand wnpropped, or be laid down.” 
Wordsworth ; To Liberty. 
* iin-pros’-é-lyte, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. proselyte.| To prevent being made a 
proselyte ; to win back from proselytism. 


“This text happily unproselyted some inclinable to 
his opinions,"—/uller: Church Hist., v. 8. 


tn-pros’-pér-ols, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. prosperous.] Not prosperous; not at- 
tended or meeting with success. 


“‘The early part of the campaign is wnprosperous.” 
—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (ed. 1855), ii. 288. 


* in-proés'-pér-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. wnpros- 
perous; -ly.) In an unprosperous manner ; 
unsuccessfully, unfortunately. 


“Jackson and Pett... sought as unprosper ously 
to discover a nearer way to the East Indies.”—Cam- 
den: Hist. of Queen Elizabeth (an. 1580). 


* in-pros’-pér-otis-néss, s. [Eng. un- 
prosperous; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unprosperous ; ill-fortune, ill-success. 


“The unprosperousness of the arm of fiesh.”"—Ham- 
mond ; Works, iv. 492. 


tin-pro-téct/-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
protected.) Not protected ; not defended ; un- 
defended. 


“Wor England's war revered the claim 
Of every unprotected name.” 
Scott : Rokeby, i, 29. 

* tin-prot’-és-tant-ize, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. protestantize.] To lead or drive away 
from Protestantism ; to divest of a Protestant 
character; to change from Protestantism to 
some other religion. (Special coinage.) 


“To Romanize the church is not to reform it: to 
perp ctentanteae it is not to reform it.”—C. Kingsley: 
Life, i. 204. 


tin-prév’-a-ble, tin-préve’-a-ble, a. 
[Pref. un- (), and Eng. provable.] “Incapable 
of being proved, demonstrated, confirmed, or 
established, 


PA Ae that depends only upon nice and one 
uncertainties and unproveable supposals,’’—Lp. Hall: 
Dissuasive from Popery. 


tin -prdéved’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
proved. } 
1. Not proved; not known by trial; not 
tried ; not essayed. 


‘3 Philip left nothing unproved or undone.”—Brende: 
Quintus Curtius, p. 31 


2. Not established as true by argument, 
demonstration, or evidence. 


“There is much of what should be demonstrated 
left unproved by those chymical experiments.”—Boyle, 


* tin-pro-vide’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
provide.] To divest or deprive of what is 
Lengel ; to unfurnish ; to deprive of reso- 
ution, 


“Tl ni itulate ahh her, lest her body and 
Vaated pinscher ofieen again." —Shakesp. : 0 2h thello, 
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iin-pro-vid'-éd, a. 
provided, ] 

1. Not provided ; not furnished; not sup- 
plied. (Now followed by with, but formerly 
also by of.) 

“ He was not altogether unprovided with the means 
of sigeale ae them.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 
xv 

*2. Not having made any preparation ; 
unprepared. 

“Let them nat fynde vs unprouided.” — Berners: 

Froissart ; Cronycte, vol. ii., ch. xxxiii. 

* 3. Unforeseen. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


*iin-prov-i-denced, a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. providenc(e), and suff. -ed.] Not favoured 
by providence ; unfortunate. 

“ Unfortunate (which I in the true meaning of the 
word must interpret wnprovidenced).”—Fuller : Wor- 
thies ; General. 

*iin-prov-i-dent, a. (Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
provident.) Not provident; improvident. 

“* Who for thyself art so unprovident.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 10. 

* iin-prov’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
proving.] Not proving anything; not con- 
elusive. 

“This one litigious and wnproving text."—Bp, Hall: 
Episcopacy by Divine Right, pt. iii., § 2 


tin-pro-voked’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
provoked. ] 
1. Not provoked ; not incited; not insti- 
gated ; having received no provocation. 


“The disguised smiling enemy... is the more 
wicked as he is unprovoked.”—Secker : Sermons, vol. i, 
ger. 24. 


2. Not arising or proceeding from provoca- 
tion or just cause. 

“Rebellion so destructive, and so wnprovoked.”— 
Addison. 

* {in-pro-vok’-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. provoking.) Not provoking; not giving 
provocation. 

“TI stabbed him, a stranger, wnprovoking, inoffen- 
sive.”—Fleetwood. 

*Yn-pri’-den¢e, s. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
prudence.| Want of prudence; imprudence, 
improvidence. 


“The unprudence of foolis (is) erring."—Wycliffe : " 


Prov. xiv. 18. 


*iin-pri’-dent, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
prudent.| Imprudent, foolish. 


“ Make the unkunnyngness of wnprudent men to be 
doumbe.”— Wycliffe: 1 Peter ii. 


*tin-pra-dén’-tial (ti as sh), a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. prudential.] Not prudential ; 
not prudent ; imprudent. 


“The most unwise and most unprudential act as to 
civil government."—Milton. (Todd.) 


tin-prtined’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pruned.) Not pruned; not cut; not lopped. 
“ Deep in the wnpruned forest.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 96. 
*tin-pub’-lic, * in-pth’-lick, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. public.) Not public ; not 
generally seen or known; private, secluded, 
retired. 


“Virgins must be retired and unpublick.”—Bishop 
Taylor: Holy Living, ch. ii., § 3. 


tin-piib-lished, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
published. ] 
*1. Not published ; not made public; kept 
secret or private. 
“All you unpublished virtues of the earth,” 
Shakesp, : Lear, iv. 4. 
2. Not published, as a manuscript or book. 


*tin-ptck’-ér, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
pucker, v.] To smooth, to relax. 


ee His mouth . . . wnpuckered itself intoa free door- 
way.’ —Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch, iii. 


*tin-puff’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. puff, 
v.] To humble. 


“We might unpuff our heart.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, fourth day, first week, 526, 


*tin-pulled’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pulled.) Not pulled or plucked, 
: “A fruit 
Seen and desired of all, while yet wnpulled.” 
Dryden: Love Triumphant, iii. 1. 
*iin-piince-til’-Loiis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. punctilious.] Not punctilious ; not par- 
ticular. 
“Lovers are the weakest people in the world, and 


people of punctilio the most wnpunctilious.”—Richard- 
son: Sir C. Grandison, iii. 257. 


tiin-piine’-tu-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


unprovided—unquestionable 


punctual.) Not punctual; not exact, espe- 
cially in regard to time. 
“If they are unpunctual or idle.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
Dee. 2, 1887. 

{tin-ptine-tu-al-i-ty, *in-pine-tu-al- 
néss, s. [Eng. unpunctual ; -ity, -ness.] Want 
of punctuality. 

* Unpunctuelity of doctors.”—Zcho, Oct. 28, 1887, 


*tin-ptin-ish-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. punishable.) Not punishable; not 
capable or deserving of being punished. 

“Where all offend, the crime’s unpwnishable,” 
May: Lucan}; Pharsualia, Vv. 

*iin-piin-ish-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnpwnish- 
ab(le); -ly.] Without being or becoming 
liable to punishment, 

‘To sin themselves unpunishably.”—Milton : Answer 
to Hikon Basilike, § 28. 

iin-piin’-ished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
punished.| Not punished ; free from punish- 
ment ; allowed to go or pass without punish- 
ment. 

“Your sons commit the unpunished wrong.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ii. 87. 
iin-pur’-ghased, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
purchased.) Not purchased ; not bought ; un- 
bought. 
“* Unpurchased plenty our full tables loads.” 
Denham: Of Old Age, 625. 

*tin-pire’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. pure.] 

Not pure ; impure, foul, unclean. 


“That no man should take meat with unpure 
handes."— Udal; Matthew xv. 


*tin-pure’-ly, adv. [Eng. wnpure; -ly.] Im- 
purely. 

“The prestes haue swerued from the lordes testa- 
ment, & with poluted herte and handes to their offyce 
unpurely.”—Bale ; Hnglish Votaries, pt. ii 

*fin-pure’-néss, s. 
Impurity, uncleanness. 


“For what poynte of ynpurenes could that woman 
haue?”—Udal. Luke ii. 


un-purged’, a. 
purged. } 
1, Not purged, cleansed, or purified. 
“With gross unpurged ear.” Milton: Arcades, 78% 


2. Not purged, satisfied, or atoned for: as, 
an wnpurged offence. 


tin-pur’-i-fied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
purified.| Not purified; not made pure; 
hence, not cleansed from sin, 
“The conscience yet 
Onpurijied.” Cowper; Yerdley Oak. 
i iin-pir’-posed, a. [Pref. un- (4), and Eng. 
purposed.) Not purposed ; not intended ; not 
designed ; unintentional, undesigned. 
* Accidents unpurposed.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 14, 
*tin-ptrsed’, a. [Pref. wn- (2); Eng. purs(e), 
and sult. -ed.] 
1. Robbed of a purse or money. 
2. Taken out of a purse ; expended. 
“ Euer was the golde ynpursed.” Gower: ©. A., ¥. 


tin-pur-siied’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
pursued.) Not pursued ; not followed. (Mil- 
ton: P. L., Vi. t.) 


*fin-pur’-—véyed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. purveyed.| Not provided ; unprovided. 
“Vnpurueyed of strength of knyghtys to resiste his 
fader."—Fabyun ; Chronycle,p. 88. 
* iin-piit’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. put.) 
Not put. 
“Fires being here and there negligently wnput 
out.”—Savile: Tacitus; Historie, p. 84. 
*iin-pu’-tré-fied, *tin-pii-tri-fied, a. 
[Pret. wn- (1), and Eng. putrefied.] Not putre- 
fied ; not rotten ; not corrupted. 


“Preserved unputrified for several years.”—Boyle > 
Works, ii. 74. 


{ in-quaffed’ (ua as a), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. quaffed.] Not quaffed ; not drunk. 


“Tf not the goblet pass unquaffed, 
It is not drained to bans care,” 


Byron: Haunts of Men, 
*tin-quailed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
quailed.) Not quailed; not daunted; un- 
daunted, 


Los) iled at 1 ;h,” 
SER prone, oheteqnetiae tater ight t 
* fin-qua’-Ikér-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
quaker, and -like.] Unlike or unbecoming a 
quaker. 


“A most unquakerlike expression of mirth in her 
eye.”—Savage; Reuben Medlicott, bk. i., ch. iii. | 


[Eng. wnpure ; -ness.] 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


* tin-qual-i-fi-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
A ea ie oe Unable to qualify (for 
office), 


“Commissions to persons unqualifiable.”—North: 
Life of Lord Guilford, ii. 222, eg 


tin-qual-i-fied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
qualified.) ; 

1. Not qualified; not fit; not having the 
proper or necessary qualifications, ability, 
talents, or the like. 

2. Not qualified ; not possessing the re- 
quisite talents, abilities, or accomplishments ; 
unfitted, unsuited. 


“IT would dismiss those utterly unqualified for their 
employment.”’—Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 6. 


3. Not qualified legally ; not possessing the 
legal qualification; specifically, not having 
taken the requisite oath or oaths; not havin; 
passed the necessary examination and receiv 
a diploma or licence. 

“No unqualified person was removed from any civil 

or military office.’"—Macaway : Hist. Eng., ch. 1x, 

4. Not qualified, modified, or restricted by 
conditions or exceptions ; as, unqualified com- 
mendation. 


*tn-qual-i-f1-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. unquali- 
jied ; -ly.) In an unqualified manner; with- 
out limitation or modification. 


“T unqualifiedly withdraw the expression.”—Proc. 
Phys. Soc. London, pt. ii., p. 77. 


*in-qual’-i-f1-€d-néss, s. [Eng. unquali- 
jied ; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
unqualified. 


“The advertency and unqualifiedness of copiers.”— 
Bibliotheca Biblica, i. 65. 


*tin-qual-1-fy, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
qualify.| To deprive of qualifications; to 
disqualify, 

“Hatred and revenge . . 


offices of devotion.”— 
ser, 1. 


*in-qual’-i-tied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
qualitied.} Without qualities; deprived of 
one’s character and faculties. 

“ He is unqualitied with very shame.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, tii 9, 

*jin-quar’-rel-la-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. quarrel, and suff. -able.] Not to be quar- 
relled with, impugned, or objected to. 


“Nosuch satisfactory and wnquarrellable reasons,” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch, x. 


*iin-queen’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
queen.) To remove from the position or ra: 
of a queen. 

“ Then lay me forth ; although unqueen'd.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIL, iv. & 

*{in-quélled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 

quelled.] Not quelled ; not subdued. 
“ She gives the hunter horse, wnquell’d by toil.” 
Thomson : Liberty. 
tn-quénch’-a_ble, *un-quenche-a_ble, 
a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. quenchable.] In- 
capable of being quenched, extinguished, 
allayed, or the like. 


“Intense and wnquenchable animosity.”"—Mac- 
aulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. vii. 


* imn-quénch’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
quenchable: -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unquenchable ; inability to be quenched 
or extinguished. 

“See the wnquenchableness of this fire.”—Hakewill > 
Apologie, bk. iv., § 4. 


* in-quénch’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnquench- 
ab(le); -ly.] In an unquenchable manner; so 
as not to be capable of being quenched. 

“That lamp shall burn unquenchably.” 
Scott - Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 17%. 

iin-quénched’, *in-qtiencht,, a. 
un- (1), and Eng. quenched.) 

1, Not quenched, extinguished, or allayed. 


“Tf any spark from heav'n remain unquenched 
Within her breast.” Rowe. Fair Penitent, ii, 


*2,. Unquenchable. 


“ Sadness, or great joy, equally dissipate the spirit 
and immoderate exercise YEA opal with Pel sna] 
thirst.”—Arbuthnot, 


*Yn-queést -idn-a-pbil’-i-t¥ (i as y), s. 
[Eng. wnquestionable ; -ity.]) The quality or 
state of being unquestionable ; that which 
cannot be questioned. ; 

wo) ligion is... 
tionability.”~ Carlyle: Past # Present DEAL, abewin 
tin-quést’-idn-a-ble(ias y), a. (Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. questionable.) ¥), 
1, Not questionable; not capable of being 
questioned or doubted ; not capable of 


. unqualify us for the 
aterland a Bernas vol ix., 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, _ 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


[Pref. 


te 


—— 
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ealled in question; indubitable, incontro- 
vertible. 
. “An unquestionable ae to the royal favour,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
k *2. Averse to being questioned ; averse to 
conversation. 
oy ee unquestionable spirit.”"—Shakesp.: As You Like 
iin-quést/-ion-a-bly (i as y), adv. (Eng. 
unquestionab(le) ; -ly.} In an unquestionable 
manner ; beyond all question; assuredly, 
certainly ; without doubt ; incontrovertibly. 
“Of mortal poms unquestionably sprung.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iii. 
' uést’-idned (i as y), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
, and Eng. questioned. ] 
. 1, Not questioned; not called in question ; 
— not doubted or impugned. 


“ And gives us wide o'er earth wnquestion'd sway.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, ii. 47. 


2. Not questioned or interrogated ; having 
no questions asked. 


a “* And from his oe foeman’s door 
Unquestion'd turn. 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, i, 29. 


* 3, Not examined into. 


“Tt prefers itself, and leaves wnquestion’a 
Matters of needful value.” 
Shakesp. > Measure for Measure, i. 1. 


*4, Not to be opposed, impugned, or dis- 
puted, 
q “Heaven's unquestion'd will.” 
Pope : Homer ; Niad xxiv. 748. 
tin-quést'-ion-ing (i as y), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng, questioning.] ot questioning, 
not doubting ; implicit. 


- in-quést’-idn-ing-l¥ (ias y), adv. [Eng. 
unquestioning ; -ly.) In an unquestioning 
manner; without raising any question or 
objection. 

Daan vw Parl peneneeioningy che circumstance.” 

*iin-quést-idn-ing-néss (i as y), s. (Eng. 
unquestioning ; -ness.]} The quality or state 

; of being unquestioning. 
’ HA alhdimaaal '—Scribner’s Magazine, 
_* &n-quést/-idn-léss (i as y), a. [Pref. wn- 
®, 8., and Eng. questionless.] Unquestion- 
able, 
‘ “Your knowl 
fst Bungeons: Pe Sattar 0 7 1 


*iin-quick’,a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. quick.] 


1, Not alive; dead, motionless, unani- 
mated iy 
, teady eye unquick ; 
rc ee much he et yet he is not sick.” 


Daniel; Civil Wars, iii. 
2. Not quick ; slow. 


‘%n-quick’-ened, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. quickened.] Not quickened ; not having 
received life. 


“ Num’rous but unguicken’d progeny.” 
Blackmore: Creation, vi. 


‘in qui-et, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
1, Not quiet; not still; restless, uneasy, 
agitated. 


“Ina few 
Hist. 1, Ch. 
2, Not calm, not tranquil, not peaceful. 
“ hi "din 
ite ctt Gpordasorin’ ioocreions Vik 1 
Der ani-st, vt. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
© qt v.] To deprive of quietude ; to disquiet, 
disturb, to agitate. 
fa tl ee 
a fe ae 7 Sie troubled and wnquieted. 
tin-qui-et-ly, adv. [Eng. wnquiet ; -ly.] In 
an unquiet manner or state; in a state of 
agitation. 
“ One-minded like the feeeiior; most 
_ Unquietly.” Kesp.: Lear, iii. 1. 
Lib Spey ms any wnquiet ; ~-ness.] 
hae qual or os of being unquiet, dis- 
tu rhe or finial restlessness, disturbance, 
in quietude, uneasiness, 


“In strange unquietness.” 
oe Dreher: ¢ Othello, iii, 4, 


ni-et-ude, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
7 Want or absence of quietude; un- 
es “inguietude, disquietude, 
A kind of unquietude and discontentment.”—Re- 
Wottoniane, p. 


pars ke began to be wnquiet.”—Macaulay ? 


a-ble, (Pref. wn- (1), and 
; -able.) ‘Kot open or lia le to 
uniform."—Maryatt: 


* iin-quod, a. 
v.] Untold, 
“Moved with the wnguod manner of crueltie.”. 
Udal; Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 289. 
tin-racked’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
racked.| Not racked ; not freed from the lees. 


“Pour the lees of the racked vessel into the un- 
racked vesse).”—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 306, 


tin-raised’, * un-reysed, a. 
(1), and Eng. raised.) 
1. Not raised ; not lifted up or elevated. 


“ The flat wnraised spirit.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V. (Prol.) 


* 2. Not raised; abandoned, 


“The siege shulde nat be wumreysed.”"—Berners : 
Froissart ; Chronycle, vol. i., ch. cecxxxviii. 


tin-raked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. raked.] 
1. Not raked, as soil. xd 
*2, Not raked or drawn together; not 
raked up. 
“Where fires thou find’st wnraked.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 5. 

* 3. Not sought for by low means. 

“To make good his promises of maintenance more 
honourably unask'd, wnrak'd for.”—Milton : Removal 
of Hirelings. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. quod, 


(Pref. wn- 


tn-ran’-sicked, *un-ran-saked, a. 
{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. ransacked. | 
1, Not ransacked ; not searched. 
“‘T will for none hast leve any corner of the matter 
unransacked.”—Sir T, More: Works, p, 187. 
* 2. Not pillaged or plundered. 


“Neither house nor corner thereof wnransaked,”— 
Knolles ; Hist. Turkes. 


in-ran’-sdmed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ransomed.) Not ransomed, redeemed, or set 
at liberty on payment of a ransom. 
“ Safe and unransomed sent them home,” 
Scott; Rokeby, iv. 6. 
*in-rap’-tured, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
raptured.| Not enraptured ; not inspired with 
rapture. 
“ Unraptured, uninflamed.” 
Poung ; Night Thoughts, iv. 263. 
+ in-rav’-aged (aged as igd), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. ravaged.) Not ravaged or ran- 
sacked. 


“ Few collections are more varied ... than under- 
ground and unravaged Cyprus.”—St. James's Gazette, 
Feb, 11, 1888. 


tin-rav’-el, v.t. & 4. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
ravel.} 
A. Transitive: 
1, To disentangle ; to untwist; to unkuot; 
to separate, as threads that are knit, inter- 
laced, interwoven, or the like. 


“ Tnstead of So Eeee his stocking, he was busily en- 
gaged in wnravelling it.”"—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 6, 1888. 


2. To free from complications or difficulty ; 
to unriddle, to unfold, to solve. 
“ Leave nothing undone re unravel this problem,”— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 25, 1885. 
3. To unfold or bring to a denouement; to 
clear up, as the plot of a play. 


“The discovery or unravelling of the plot.”—Dry- 
den; Essay on Dramatic Poesie, 


4, To separate the connected or united 
parts of ; to throw into confusion or disorder. 


“ Unravelling almost all the received principles 
both of religion and reason,”—Tillotson : Sermons, 
vol. i, ser. 1. 


*B. Intrans.: To be unfolded or opened 
up; to be evolved. 
“ What webs of wonder shall wnravel there!” 
Young: Night Thoughts, vi. 158, 
tin-rav-el-lér, s. (Eng. unravel; -er.] One 
who unravels, explains, or unfolds. 


“Mighty unravellers of the fables of the old Eth- 
nicks."—7. Brown. Works, iii. 279. 


*tin-razed’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
razed.| Not *vazed or destroyed. 
“Only three towers... . he left unrazed."—Sandys : 
Travels, p. 155. 


*jin-ra‘-zored, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 


razor; -ed.) Not subjected to the operation 


of a razor; unshaven, 
“As tamer. as Hebe’s, their unrazor'd li) 
Milton: coon 290, 
tin-réached’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
reached.| Not reached ; not attained to. 


“The CEST Paradise of our despair.” 
yron: Childe Harold, iv. 122. 


tin-réad’, a. ie un- (1), and Eng. read.] 


1, Not read ; not perused. 


“The names unknown, 
Which lay unread eo it.” 
Byron: Churchill's Grave, 


if hyvaye 


2. Unlearned, illiterate. 
“ The wise and fool, the artist and unreaa.- 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. 8 


tin-réad’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 
readable. ] 

1. Not readable ; not capable of being read 
or deciphered ; illegible. 

2. Not suitable or fit for reading; dull, 


dry. 


tin-réad’-i_néss, * un-red-i-nes, s. [Eng. 
unready, & 5 -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being unready ; 
want of readiness, promptness, or dexterity. 


“This impreparation and wnreadiness when they 
find in us, they turn it to the soothing up of them- 
selves that accursed fancy.” — Hooker: Lccles. 
Potitie. 


2. Want of preparation. 


“Finding more contentment in his own quiet appre- 
hension of these wants then trouble in that unreadi- 
ness,—Bp. Hall; Contempl. ; Of Contentation, § 20. 


tun-réad’-y, * un-read_-ie, * un-red-y, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. ready.] 
1. Not ready; not prepared; not fit, nob 
in readiness. 


“An unredy and dispurueyed hoost for the warre.” 
—Fabyun: Chronicle (an. 1318). 


2. Not prompt; not quick. 


“ Bring either a conscientious man or an unready 
man.”—Chambers' Journal, Feb. 1888, p. 35, 


* 3. Not dressed ; undressed. 


“Enter, several ways, Bastard, Alencon, Reignier, 
half- ready, and half-wnready.” "—Shakesp. ¢ 1 Henry V1., 
ot a 


*4, Awkward, ungainly. 


“ Like an unready horse, that will neither stop nor 
turn.”—Bacon. 


4] The epithet Unready, applied in many 
popular histories of England to Ethelred, does 
not mean wnprepared, but is a misunderstand- 
ing of the Old English redeles; A.S. redleds 
= devoid of reed or counsel, improvident. 


“It was his indifference to their rede or counsel 
that won him the name of Aithelred the fedeles.”— 
Green: Hist. English People, vol. i, 


*Yin-réad’-y, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
ready.) To undress, (Sidney.) 


tin-re~al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. real.) 
Not real; unsubstantial; having appearance 
only ; imaginary. 
“Gay visions of wnreal bliss.” 
Thomson; Spring, 988. 
tin-ré’-al-ised, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
realised.] Not realised. 


“The curtain falls on expectation unrealised.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 21, 1888. 


tin-ré-al-i-ty, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reality. | 
1. Want or absence of reality or real exis: 
tence. 
2, That which has no reality or real exis- 
tence. 


*tn-re’-al-ize, v.t. & i. (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. realize.] 
A. Trans.: To divest of reality ; to present 
in an ideal form, 


“ An attempt to unrealize every ie! ies in uature.”— 
Taylor: Philip Van Artevelde, (Pret. 


B. Intrans. : Not to become fee 
“A floating, grey, unrealizing dream.” 
Southey: Don Roderick, x. 
iin-réaped’, *tn-réapt’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. reaped.}] Not reaped; not gathered 
or collected. 


“That place which only they had left wnreap'd of 
all their haswect "— Milton: Hist. Hng., bk. ii. 


be iin-reas’ -On, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reason, 8S.) Want or absence of reason ; folly, 
unreasonableness, absurdity. 
“ Will and unreason bringeth a man from the blisse 
of grace.”—Chaucer ; Test. of Love, bk. iii, 


{| Abbot of Unreason ; [ABBOT]. 


*tim-réas'-on, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
reason, V.| To prove to be against reason ; to 
disprove by argument. 


< a unreason the equity of God's proceedings.”. — 
South: Sermons, vol. xi., ser. 10. 


iin-réas'-dn-a-ble, * un-res-on-a-ble, 
*un-res-oun-a-ble, a. ([Puef. wn- (1), 
and Eng. reasonable.) 
1. Not reasonable ; exceeding the bounds 
of reason; exorbitant, immoderate, extrava- 
gant. 


“The pretence was unreasonable.”"—Macaulay « 
. Eng., ch. xvi. 


"eto Ch Gomes a, ea; ‘sin, ag; an Se een -ing. 
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2. Not according to reason ; absurd. 


“The near neighbourhood of unreasonable and im- 
practicable virtue."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


8. Not listening to or acting according to 
reason. 


“Never did NG even when most angry and wn- 
reasonable, fail to keep his secrets."—Macawlay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, xvi. 


*4, Not endowed with reason ; irrational, 
“ Unreasonable creatures feed their young.” 
Shakesp, : 8 Henry VJ., il. L 
iin-réas'-on-a-ble-néss, * un-res-on-a- 
ble-ness, s. [Eng. unreasonable ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being unreason- 
able ; unwillingness to listen to or act accord- 
ing to reason. 


“The malignity of its enemies, the wnreasonable- 
ness of its friends.”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. Xv. 


2. Exorbitance, extravagance, 
3. Inconsistency with reason ; absurdity. 


tin-réas’-on-a-bl¥, * un-res-on-a-bly, 
adv. (Eng. wnreasonab(le); -ly.] In an un- 
reasonable manner or degree; excessively, 
extravagantly, immoderately, foolishly. 
“ Unreasonably incredulous about plots.”—Macau- 
tay; Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
*iin-réas-oned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reasoned. | 
1. Not reasoned or argued. 
2. Not derived from or founded on reason ; 
unreasonable. 
“Qld prejudices and wnreasoned habits.”—Burke > 
French Revoution. 
tin-réas'-on-ing, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
reasoning. | 
1. Not reasoning; not having reasoning 
faculties ; acting without consideration. 
2, Characterized by want of reason ; foolish. 


*tin-reéave’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
reave.] To unravel, to unwind, to undo. 


“ The work that she all day did make, 
The same at night she did wnreave.” 


Spenser : Sonnet 23, 
*iin-réaved’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
reaved.| Not taken or pulled to pieces. 


5 “Tight and unreaved.”—Bp, Hall: Balm of Gilead, 
Le 


*tn-ré-bat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
rebated.) Not blunted ; sharp. 


“Fighting with wnrebated swords.”—P. Holland: 
Pliny, be xxxv., ch. vii. 


*iin-ré-buk’-a-ble, * in-ré-buke-a- 
ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. rebukable.] 
Not liable or open to rebuke ; not deserving 
of rebuke or censure ; blameless. 


“Be wythout spot & wnrebukeable.”—1 Timothe. 
(1551.) 


tin-ré-buked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
rebuked.) Not rebuked or censured. 


“To suffer whoredome to be unrebuked.”—Homilies ; 
Against Adultery. 


*jin-ré-call-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. recallable.} Incapable of being recalled, 
revoked, annulled, or recanted. 


“That which is done is wnrecallable.”—Feltham : 
Resolves, pt. i., res. 89. 


tin-ré-called’, a. 
recalled. ] 
restrained. 


“ And give us up to license, unrecalled, 
Unmarked.” Young : Night Thoughts, ti. 260. 
*tin-ré-call-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. recalling.} Not to be recalled; past 
recall. 


[Pref. uwn- (1), and Eng. 
Not recalled ; not called back or 


“And ever let his wnrecalling crime 
Have time to wail the abusing of his time.” 


Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 993. 
* iin-ré-ceived’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
received.] Nov received; not taken; not 
come into possession. 


“The selfe same substance, whiche the Father hath 
of himselfe, unreceiued from any other.”—Hooker : 
Eccles. Politie, bk. v., § 54. 


*tin-récked’, «. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
recked.) Not heeded or cared for ; unheeded, 
unnoticed, disregarded. 

“Unmarked, at least wnrecked the taunt.” 
Scott > Marmion, i. 17. 

*tin-réc’-kon-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. reckon, and suff. -able.] Incapable of 
being reckoned or counted; innumerable, 
immeasurable, infinite. 


tin-réc’-koned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2. c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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reckoned.| Not reckoned; not counted ; not 
computed ; not summed up. 
“A long bill that yet remains unreckoned.” 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, iii. 1. 

fin-ré-claim’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. reclaimable.] Not reclaimable ; incapable 

of being reclaimed, reformed, tamed, or cul- 

tivated ; irreclaimable. 


“Careless and wnreclaimable sinners.”—Bp, Hall: 
Sermon on 2 Peter i. 10. 


tin-ré-claim-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unre- 
claimab(le) ; -ly.) In an unreclaimable or ir- 
reclaimable manner ; irreclaimably. 


“Pertinaciously and _unreclaimably maintain doc- 
trines destructive to the foundation of Christian re- 
ligion,’—Bp. Hall: Peacemaker, § 8. 


tin-ré-claimed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reclaimed. ] 
1. Not reclaimed; not tamed; untamed, 
savage. 


“A savageness in unreclaimed blood, 
Of general assault.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, ii. 1. 


2. Not reformed; not brought back from 
vice to virtue. 


3. Not brought into cultivation: as, wnre- 
claimed land. 


tin-ré-clin’-ing, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
reclining.) Not reclining. 


“ Therefore the joyless station of this rock 
Unsleeping, unreclining, shalt thou keep.” 
Potter : Zischylus ; Prometheus Chain'd. 


iin-réc’-6g-niz-a-ble, a. ([Pref. (1), and 
Eng. recognizable.] Not recognizable; not 
capable of being recognized ; irrecognizable. 


y eee - y; ree: = 

un-rec—og-nized, un-rec’-og-nised, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. recognized.] Not re- 
cognized ; unknown. 

“He himself 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 1, 

tin-réc-Om-ménd-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. recommended.| Not recommended ; not 
favourably mentioned; not declared worthy 
of favour, trust, honour, or the llke. 


“ Unrecommended by the solicitation of friends.”— 
Knox: Essay 113. 


iin-réc’-Om-pénsed, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. recompensed.} Not recompensed; not 
rewarded ; not requited. 
“ Heaven will not see so true a love wnrecompens'd.” 
Beaum. & Flet, ; Wild Goose Chase, iv. 3. 
iin-réc-6n-¢il’-a-ble, *iin-réc-6n-cile’- 
a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. reconcil- 
able. } 

1. Not reconcilable; not capable of being 
brought into friendly relations ; implacable, 
irreconcilable, 

* 2, Characterized by implacable animosity. 


“Maintaine an unreconcileable warre.”—Bp. Hall: 
No Peace with Rome, § 21. 


3. Not capable of being reconciled or made 
consistent ; incapable of being brought into 
harmony. 


“ The unreconcileable principles of the original dis- 
cord.”—Burke : On a Late State of the Nation. 


tin-réc’-on-¢il-a-bly, * tin-réc’-dn-cile- 
a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnreconcilab(le) ; -ly.] In 
an unreconcilable manner ; irreconcilably. 


“How much lesse shall be the God of mercies, bee 
unreconcileably displeased with his owne; and suffer 
his wrath to burne like a fire that cannot be 
quenched ?”—&p, Hall: Contemp. .: Absalom's Returne. 


tin-réc’-On-ciled, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. reconciled. ] 
1. Not reconciled ; not restored to a state 
of friendship or favour; still at enmity or 
opposition. 


“ And everything unreconciled.” 
Wordsworth: Glen-Almain. 


2. Not made consistent. 
* 3. Not atoned for ; unatoned for. 


“ Any crime 
Unreconciled as yet to Heaven and grace.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 


*4, Irreconcilable, implacable. 
“T’m even he that once did owe unreconcil’d hate 
to you.”—Beaum. & Flet.: Woman Hater, iii. 2. 
*tin-réc-6n-¢il-i-a-ble, a. [Unreconcrt- 
ABLE.] Not capable of being restored to peace 
and friendship; unreconcilable. (Shakesp. : 
Antony & Cleopatra, v. 1.) 


tn-ré-cord’-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
recorded. ] 


1. Not recorded ; not registered. 


“* Unrecorded facts 
Cowper ; Yardley Oak. 


Unrecognised.” 


Recovering.” 


2. Not kept in remembrance; not com- 
memorated. (Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 49.) 


*in-ré-count-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. recownted.] Not recounted ; not related ; 
not recited. 

“To some ears wnrecounted.” 
akesp.: Henry VIII., iii. 2. 

* in-ré-cov-er-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. recoverable. ] 

1. Not recoverable ; incapable of being re- 
stored or recovered ; irrecoverable. 


“The very losse of minutes may be unrecoverable.’ 
—Bp, Hall: Cont. ; Jehu & Jehoram. 


2. Not capable of recovering; incurable, 
irremediable ; past recovery. . 


* fin-ré-cov-ér-a-bly, adv. (Eng. wnrecov- 
erab(le); -ly.] In an unrecoverable manner ; 
incurably. 

“ Long sick and unrecoverably.”—Bp. Hall: Med, & 
Vowes, cen. 2, § 48, 


tin-ré-cov’-éred, a. 
recovered. ] 

1. Not recovered ; not found or restored, 

*2,. Irrecoverable. 

“To turn from Greece fate’s wnrecovered hour,” 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad ix. 247, 
*tin-ré-crtit’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. recruitable.] 

1. Not recruitable; not capable of being 
recruited ; incapable of regaining a supply 
of what has been lost, wasted, or the like; as, 
unrecruttable strength. 

2. Incapable of receiving or obtaining re- 
cruits or fresh supplies of nen, as anarmy, &c. 


“Empty and wnrecruitable colonels of twenty men 
in a company.”—WMilton: Of Education. 


*tn-ré-crtiit’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
recruited.] Furnished with fresh or additional 
supplies, as of men, &c. 


“Yet unrecruited with additional strength.”—, 
ler: Worthies ; Cheshire. 


*tin-ré-cim’-bent,.a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. recumbent.] Not recumbent; not lying 
down. (Cowper: Task, v. 29.) 


*tin-re-cur’-ing, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Mid. 
Eng. recwre = recover.] Incurable ; past cure, 
“ That hath received some wnrecuring wound.” 
Shakesp. - Titus Andronicus, iii. 1, 
tn-ré-deémed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
redeemed. ]} 
1. Not redeemed, not ransomed. 
“ A carnal, unredeemed, unregenerate person,”—Bp, 
Hail : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 2. 
2. Not taken out of pledge or pawn. 


“Pawnbrokers lose on an average 10 per cent. on 
unredeemed goods.”—Echo, Jan. 14, 1888. 


3. Not recalled into the treasury or bank 
by payment of the value in money: as, unre- 
deemed bills, notes, &c. 

4. Not redeemed; not counterbalanced or 
alleviated by any countervailing quality. 


“ Disgraces, unredeemed by a single brilliant achieve- 
ment."—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xiv. 


5, Not redeemed or fulfilled, asa pledge or 
promise. 


tin-ré-dréssed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
redressed.] 


1. Not redressed; not relieved from in- 
justice, 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


“ He sorrow'd unredressed.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xviii. 520. 


*2, Not removed ; not reformed ; not com- 
pensated for or requited. 
“ The insult went not unredressed.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv. 16. 
*in-ré-diced’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reduced.] Not reduced or subdued. 


“The earl divided all the rest of the Irish countries, 
unreduced, into shires.”—Davies: Ireland. 


* tin-ré-dug¢’-i_ble-néss, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. reducibleness.] The quality or state 
of not being reducible. 


“ Their strangeness and wnreducibleness to the com- 
mon methods and observations of nature.”—South 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 6. 


tin -reéve’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
reeve, V.) 
Naut.: To withdraw or take out a rope — 
from a block, thimble, &c. 


*tn-ré-fér-ring, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. referring.] Without reference; not re- 
ferring. 


“ Unreferring to any of his former achievements.”~ 
Fuller: Ch. Hist., U1, ix. 5. 


] 
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tin-ré-fined’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
refined.) 
1, Lit. ; Not refined ; not purified. 
“ Muscovada, as we call our umrefin'd sugar.”— 
Dampier : Voyages (an. 1699). 
2. Fig. : Notrefined or polished in manners, 
taste, or the like ; coarse. 


“ Those early and unrefined ages.”—Burke: A Vindi- 
cation of Natural Society. 


* tin-ré-fléct’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reflected.) Not reflected, as rays of light. 
“ The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green and cold grey stone.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, v. 10. 
fin-ré-fléct’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reflecting.) Not reflecting ; unthinking, heed- 
less, thoughtless. 
simmer a 
*iin-ré-form’a-ble, «a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. reformable.) Incapable of reformation ; 
not capable of being reformed or amended. 


“The just extinguishment of unreformabdle per- 
sons.”— Hooker ; Eccles. Politie, bk. vii., § 24. 


* tin-réf-or-ma’-tion, s. [Pref. un-(1), and 
Eng. reformation.] The state or condition of 
being unreformed ; want of reformation. 


“ Added to their unreformation an impudence in 
sinning.”—Bp. Hall: Sermon Eccl. iii. 4. 


tin-ré-formed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reformed. } 
1. Not reformed ; not reclaimed from vice 
to virtue. 


“Every vicious habit or unreformed sin.”—Bp. 
Taylor : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 12. 


2. Not corrected or amended; not freed 
from defects, inaccuracies, blemishes, faults, 
or the like. 


** Leave those th tful anomalies to be unreformed.” 
—Evening News, Feb. 20, 1888, 


3. Not elected under the provisions of a 
Reform Bill. [Rrerorm Acts. ] 


“The more congenial arena of an unreformed Par- 
liament.’—St. James's Gazette, Feb. 14, 1888. 


tin-ré-fract’-Ed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
refracted.) Not refracted, as rays of light. 


“The sun’s circular image is made by anunrefracted 
beam of light”—Newton : Opticks. 


tin-ré-fréshed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
refreshed.) Not refreshed; not comforted, 
cheered, or relieved. 
“ Unrefreshed with either food or wine.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 
*tn-ré-fiind ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. refunding.] Not refunding, restoring, 
or returning. 
*“ On that enormous, wnrefunding tomb 
How just this verse, this monumental sigh |” 
. Young : Night Thoughts, vii. 83. 
*iin-ré-fis’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
refuse, and -able.) Not capable of being re- 
fused ; reasonable, just. 
“The most unrefusadl. demand.”—Carlyle. 


iin-ré-fus'-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
refusing.) Not refusing; not denying or re- 
jecting. 
% ing, to the h Wd yok 
Gieiedtnersoaies” 
Thomson : Spring, 38. 
*{in-ré-gain’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. regainable.| Incapable of being re- 
gained or won back. 


“Wild struggles and clutchings towards the un- 
attainable, the unregainable.”— Carlyle: Reminis- 
cences, i, 281. 


*tin-ré-gard’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. regardable.| Not worthy or deserv- 
ing of regard or notice. 


“Unproving illustrations and unregardable testi- 
monies.”—Bp. Hall: Remons. Defence, § 13. 


*iim-ré-gard’-ant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. regardant.) Taking no notice; unno- 
ticing. 

“ An unregardant eye.” 
Southey : Don Roderick, xiv. 


¥in-ré-gard-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
regarded.) Not regarded; not heeded; un- 
noticed, unheeded, neglected, slighted. 
** Guileless I wander, wnregarded mourn, 
While these exalt their sceptres o'er my urn.” 
Pope : Thebais of Statius, 105. 

n-ré-gén'-Er-a-c¥, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. regeneraqy.] The quality or state of 
being unregenerate ; want or absence of re- 
_ generacy. 

“We are still in the condition of unregeneracy and 


death, and though we thus seek we shall not enter.”— 
Glanvill ; Sermons, No. 1. 


tin -ré-gén'-ér-ate, tin-ré-gén'-ér-at- 
ed, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. regenerate, 
regenerated.] Not regenerate; not regener- 
ated; not renewed in heart; in a state of 
nature ; not brought to a new life. 


“In or by their natural unregenerate state.”— 
Waterland : Works ix, 483, 


*tin-ré-gén-ér-a/-tion, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. regeneration.) The quality or state 
of being unregenerate. 


_ “A state of carnality, of unregeneration, that is, of 
sin and death.""—&p, Hall ; Of Repentance, ch. viii., § 4. 


tin-rég’-is-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. registered.] Not registered; not re- 
corded, 
“ Unregistered in vulgar fame.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 11. 
tin-ré-grét’-téd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. regretted.) Not regretted ; not lamented, 
grieved, or bewailed over. 
“And unregretted are soon snatched away.” 
Cowper . Retirement, 167. 
tin-ré-héarsed’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
rehearsed.) Not rehearsed; not prepared 
beforehand. 


“* An episode occurred, which, though dramatic, was 
unpremeditated and wunrehearsed,”"— Julian Haw- 
thorne; A Tragic Mystery, ch. xviii. 


*tn-réin’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. rein, 
v.] To give the rein to; to loosen the reins of. 


tin-réined’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. reined.] 
1, Lit. : Not reined ; not restrained by the 
bridle. 
“This flying steed wnreined.” Milton: P. L., vii. 18. 
2, Fig.: Not held in proper restraint or 
subjection. 
“This wild unreined multitude.” 
Daniel : Civil Wars, vi. 
*tin-ré-joiced’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
mace Not rejoiced ; not made joyful or 
ad. 


“Not unrefoiced I see thee climb the sky.” 
Wordsworth ; Ode for General Thanksgiving. 


tin-ré-joig-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
rejoicing.) Not rejoicing ; not joyful or glad; 
sad, gloomy, dull. 
“Here Winter holds his unrejoicing court.” 
Thomson: Winter, 895, 
tn-ré-lat’-€éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
related. } 
1. Not related ; not connected by blood or 
affinity. 
“Let others wnrelated to him write his character.” 
—Fuller : Worthies ; London. 
2. Having no connection or relation ; uncon- 
nected. 


“A certain matter of fact, not wholly unrelated to 
the question.”—Burke : American Taxation. 


* jin-rél’-a-tive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
relative.] Not relative; having no relation ; 
irrelative. 


“The events we are witnesses of, in the course of the 
longest life, appear to us very often original, unpre- 
pared, single, and wnrelative, if I may use such an ex- 
pression.” —Bolingbroke : Study of History, let. ii. 


*tn-rél’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. wnrelative ; 
-ly.| Not relatively; without relation to 
others ; irrelatively. 


“They saw the measures they took singly and wn- 
relatively or relatively alone to some immediate ob- 
ject.” —Bolingbroke : Study of History, let. ii. 


iin-ré-laxed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
relaxed.) Not relaxed, slackened, or loosened. 


“* Unrelaxed, like this, resist 
Both wind and rain, and snow and mist.” 


Congreve ; Impossible Thing. 
iin-ré-lax’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
relaxing.| Not relaxing ; not giving way or 
slackening. 
“The malady that griped 
Her prostrate frame, with wnrelaxing power.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk, vi. 
iin-ré-lént’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
relenting.| Not relenting; not being or be- 
coming mild, gentle, merciful, or the like; 
relentless, pitiless, severe, inexorable, hard- 
hearted. 
“The feet of unrelenting Jove.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvii. 286. 
iin-ré-lént’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unrelenting; 
-ly.) In an unrelenting, pitiless, or relent- 
less manner, 


*tin-ré-lént’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. wnrelent- 
ing ; -ness.) The quality or state of being un- 
relenting ; implacability. 

“Such in its wnrelentingness was the persecution 
boo overmastered ine.”—De Quincey: Autob. Sketches, 


tin-ré-li-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. unreliable; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being unreli- 
able ; unreliableness. 


tin-ré-li-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reliable.) Not reliable; that cannot be relied 
or depended on. [See extract under Reti- 
ABLE, 1.] 


tin-ré-li’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. unreliable ; 
Reel The quality or state of being unre- 
iable, 


*tin-ré-liév-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. relievable.] Not relievable; incapable 
of being relieved, succoured, or alleviated. 


“As no degree of distress is unrelievable by his 
power, so no extremity of it is inconsistent with his 
compassion.” —Boyle; Works, i. 258. 


lin-ré-lieved’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
relieved. | 
1, Not relieved ; not succoured, alleviated, 
aided, or assisted. 


“The especial object of discretionary bounty goes 
unrelieved.”—Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. ili., ser. 35. 


2. Not relieved from attack or blockade : 
as, a garrison wnrelieved. 

3. Not freed from tediousness, monotony, 
or tiresomeness. 


“ Unrelieved by that minute and philosophic analysis 
of dager C2 character.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 20, 
1887. 


*tin-ré-lig’-iotis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. religious.) Not religious, not godly, not 
pious, not holy ; irreligious. 


“Such persones as serve the mindes of unreligious 
bishops.”— Udal: Luke xxii. 


* tin-ré-lin’-quish-a-bly, adv. [Pref. uwn- 
(1); Eng. relinquish, and suff. -ably.] So as 
not to be relinquished, forsaken, or resigned. 


“To clog a rational creature to his endless sorrow 
unrelinquishably.”—Milton : Divorce, bk. ii., ch. ix. 


tin-ré-lin’-quished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. relinquished.) Not relinquished, for- 
saken, or abandoned. 
“ At heart sin unrelinguish'd lies.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 673. 
* Gn-rél’-ish-ing, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
relishing.| Not retaining or not having a 
pleasing taste or savour. (Lit. & fig.) 


“ All things that are uneasie and unrelishing at the 
best.”—Glanvill : Sermon 6. 


tin-ré-lic’-tant, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. reluctant.) Not reluctant; not un- 
willing. 
“ Resign’d and unreluctant, see 
My every wish subside.” 
Cowper : Perfect Sacrifice. 
*tin-ré-lic-tant-ly, adv. (Eng. wnre- 
luctant; -ly.) In an unreluctant manner 3 
without reluctance or hesitation. 


“Submitted to asa burden unreluctantly.”—Search > 
Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii, ch. xxiii. 


tin-ré-mark’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. remarkable.) 
1. Not remarkable; not worthy of or call- 
ing for particular remark or notice. 


“Nor is this wnremarkable.”"—Sandys : Ovid ; Meta~ 
morphoses xi. (Notes.) 


*2. Not capable of being observed. 


“This fleeting and wnremarkable superficies.”— 
Digby ; On Bodies, 


* tin-ré-mé'-di-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. remediable.| Not remediable; not cap- 
pple. of being. remedied ; incurable, irreme- 
diable. 


“The miseries of an wunremediable disappoiatment.” 
—Bp. Hall : Contentation, § 20. 


tin-rém/-é-died, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. remedied.] Not remedied, not cured. 


“The unremedied loneliness of this remedy.”"— 
Milton : Doct, & Dise. of Divorce, (To the Parliament.) 


*iin-ré-mém’-bér-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), 
and Eng. rememberable.] Not to be remem- 
bered ; not memorable. 


“The whole Past, unremembered and unremember 
able,”—Carlyle : Cromwell,i.6.  - 


tin-ré-mém/-béred, a. [Pref. wn- ®, and 
Eng. remembered.] Not remembered ; not 
retained in the memory ; forgotten. 


“ Unremember'd by the world beside.” 
Byron; Lines Written in the Churchyard of Harrow. 


* tin-ré-mém’-bér-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. remembering.] Not remembering ; 
forgetting, forgetful. 


“ Unremembd'ring of its former pain, 
The soul may suffer mortal flesh again.” 
Dryden : Virgil; Aneid vi. 1,019, 


pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c.= bel, deL 
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unremembrance—unresented 


*fim-ré-mém’-bran¢e, s. ([Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. remembrance.] Want or absence of 
remembrance ; forgetfulness, 


“ Amnesty, an unremembrance, or general pardon,” 
— Watts: Logick, pt. ii., ch. iv. 


iin-ré-mit’-téd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
remitted. } 
1. Not remitted; not forgiven: as, a fine 
unrenvitted. 
2. Not relaxed. 


“The subject of unremitted anxiety.”—Cook: First 
Voyage, bk. ii., ch. x. 


tin-ré-mit’-ting, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
remitting.) Not remitting; not relaxing for 
a time ; incessant, continued. 
‘ Nor bodies crush’d by wnremitting toil.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ix. 
iin-ré-mit’-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. unremitting; 
-ly.}) In an unremitting manner; without 
relaxing for a time ; incessantly. 
“ Urged wnremittingly the stubborn work.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 
*iin-ré-morse’-ful, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. remorseful.] Unsparing, remorseless, 
pitiless. 


“ Unremorseful fate.” 
Niccols : Sir 7. Overbury's Vision. (1616.) 


*iin-ré-morse~léss, a. (Pref. wn- (2), 3., 
and Eng. remorseless.) Remorseless, pitiless, 
unsparing. 

“ His mellifiuous breath 

Could not at all charm wnremorseless death.” 
Cowley : Elegy on Mr, Richard Clarke. 
tin-ré-moév-a-ble, *iin-ré-move'-a-ble, 
a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. removable.) Not 
removable ; incapable of being removed ; 
fixed, irremovable. 


“* Dnremovable by skill 
Or force of man.” Cowper : Ice Islands, 


*jin-ré-mov-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. wnre- 
movable ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
unremovable ; irremovableness, 


“The . . . unremoveableness, of that load.”—Bp, 
Hall» Contempl. ; Reswrrection. 


*Un-ré-moév-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnremov- 
ab(le) ; -ly.} In an unremovable manner; so 
as not to be capable of being removed ; irre- 
movably. 


“ His discontents are unremoveably 
Coupled to nature,” Shakesp.: Timon, v. 2. 


iin-ré-moved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
removed. } 
1. Not removed ; not taken away. 


“The board stood wnremov'd.” 
Cowper ; Homer ; Mliad xxiv. 


*2,. Not removable ; firm, unshaken, 
“With wnremoved constancy.” 
Drayton : Elegy on the Lady J. 8. 
tin-ré-miti’-nér-a-tive, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. remunerative.] Not renumerative ; 
not profitable. 


“The Botany branch continues to be inactive and 
also unremunerative.”—Times, Jan, 16, 1888. 


* tin-re-nav-ig-a-ble, a. [Prefs. wn- (1), 
re-- and Eng. navigable.) That cannot be 
sailed back or repassed in ships. 

“The unrenavigable Stygian sound.” 
Sandys: Virgil ; dneis, vi. 

iin-ré-newed’ (ew as ti), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. renewed.] 

1, Not renewed, not renovated ; not made 
new again. 

2. Not regenerate ; unregenerate. 

3. Not renewed ; not made anew. 


“The corruption of a man’s heart, unrenewed by 
grace.”—Sowth : Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 2. 


*fin-rént’, a. [Pref. wn-(1),and Eng. rent, a.] 
Not rent; not torn asunder, 
“The hills that shake, although unrent.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxxiii. 
tin-ré-paid’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
repaid.) Not repaid, not compensated, not 
recompensed, not requited. 
“My wrongs too wnrepaid.” 
Byron: Oorsair, iii, 8, 
*iin-ré-pair’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. repairable.| Not repairable; incapable 
of being repaired ; irreparable. 
“The wnrepairable breaches abroad.”—Daniel ; 
Hist. Eng., p. 48. 


tin-ré-paired’, *un-re-payred, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. repaired.) Not repaired, 
amended, recompensed, or requited. 


“‘Though a divine 
Loss, remains yet as unrepaired as mine.” 
Ben Jonson: Execration wpon Vulcan, 


*{n-ré-péal’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. repealable.| Not repealable ; not capable 
of being repealed. 


“ Ancient and unrepealable statute.”—Milton > Re- 
Sorm. in England, bk. ii. 


iin-ré-péaled’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
repealed.) Not repealed; not revoked; not 
abrogated ; remaining in force. 

“ And judgments wnrepealed.” 
Wordsworth ; Ode, Jan. 18, 1816. 
tin-ré-péat’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
repeated.] Not repeated ; not retold. 

‘‘The further mention . ,. might have slept with 
him unrepeated.”—Milton ; Answer to Likon Basilike. 
(Pref.) 

*jin-ré-pént’-ange, s. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. repentance.] The quality or state of 
being unrepentant or impenitent ; absence of 
repentance ; impenitence. 


“The outward unrepentance of his death.”—Cowley : 
Government of Oliver Cromwell, 


iin-ré-pént’-ant, * un-re-pent-aunt, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. repentant.) Not re- 
pentant ; not repenting; not penitent; im- 
penitent. 

“So unrepentant, dark, and passionless.” 
Byron: Lara, ii. 19. 
tn-ré-pént’-€d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
repented.) Not repented of. 
“To every unrepented act of evil.” 
Rowe; Royal Convert, v. 
tin-ré-pént/-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
repenting. | 
1, Unrepentant, impenitent. 
* 2. Unrepented of. 
“In unrepenting sin she died.” 
Dryden; Theodore & Honoria, 168. 
tn-ré-pént’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wnrepent- 
ing; -ly.] In an unrepenting manner; not 
like one penitent, 


*tin-ré-pined’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
repined.| Not murmured or complained at. 
(Followed by at.) 


“To continue those [taxations] he found wnrepined 
at.”—Bp. Hail: Contempl. ; Nehemiah’s Redressing. 


iain-ré-pin’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
repining.| Not repining; not peevishly mur- 
muring or complaining. 
“ Yet silent still she passed, and unrepining.” 
Rowe : Jame Shore, v. 
*tin-ré-pin’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wnrepin- 
ing; -ly.) In an unrepining manner; without 
peevish murmurs or complaints ; without re- 
pining. 
“His undisputable will must be done, and unre- 
piningly.”—Reliquie Wottoniana, p. 822. 


iin-ré-plén’-ished, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. replenished.] Notreplenished ; not filled ; 
not fully supplied. 


“Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out 
of the wnreplenished space,”—Boyle. 


*in-ré-pli-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
reply, and suff, -able.] Unanswerable. 

“By most wrrepliable demonstrations from the law 
of Nature and Nations,"—Gauden: Tears of the 
Chureh, p. 829. 

*tin-ré-plied’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
replied.) Not replied (to) ; not answered. 


“His letter has remained wnreplied to.”—Lever: 
Dodd Family Abroad, ch. li. 


iin-rép-ré-sént'-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. represented.) 
1. Not represented by a delegate or agent 
acting on one’s behalf. 


“The prisoner was then unrepresented by a soli- 
citor.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 17, 1888. 


2. Not yet put on the stage. 


“A single performance of hitherto unrepresented 
works.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 18, 1888, 


3. Not represented by an individual or 
specimen. 
“What forms are at present unrepresented,.”—Field, 
Dec, 24, 1887. 
iin-ré-préssed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
repressed.| Not repressed or kept back. 
(Tennyson: Arabian Nights, 74.) 


*tin-ré-priév-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. reprieve, and suff. -able.] Not repriev- 
able ; not capable of being reprieved. 

“An unreprievable condemned blood.” 
Shakesp. : King John, v. 7. 

*tn-ré-prieved’, * un-re-preeved, a. 
[{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. ‘reprieved.] Not re- 
prieved ; not respited. 

“U: ited, unpitied, eved.” 
mania beste: roy W 


* in-ré-proagch’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. reproachable-| Not reproachable; 
not liable to be reproached ; irreproachable. 


“To continue still equally wnreproachable.”—Secker: 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 9. 


tin-ré-proaghed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. reproached.) Not reproached ; without 
reproach. 


“Sir John Hotham, wnreproached, uncursed by any 
imprecation of mine, pays his head.”—King Charles. 


iin-ré-prév’-a-ble, tin-ré-préve'-a-ble, 
a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. reprovable.| Not 
reprovable ; not calling for or deserving re- 
proof ; not liable to reproof or censure. 


“To present you holy, unblameable, and unreprove- 
able in his sight.”—Colossians i. 22. 


iin-ré-préved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reproved. | 
1. Not reproved ; not censured. 
* 2, Not liable or open to reproof or cen- 
sure ; unreprovable. 


“In beauty of holiness, with ordered pomp, 
Decent and unreproved.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


* 3. Not disproved. 


“The wnreproved witnesse of those men’s actions,.”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 684. 


*tin-ré-proév-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. reproving.] Not given to chiding or 
reproof. 

“Here dwells kind Ease and unreproving Joy.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i, 28. 

*tin-ré-ptg’-nant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. repugnant.) Not repugnant; not con- 
tradictory or opposed. 

“Make laws unrepugnant unto them,”—Hooker. 


* iin-ré-puls’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
repuls(e), and suff. -able.] Not to be repulsed ; 
persistent, 


“He, unrepulsable, was persistent in both,”"—Miss 
Austen: Mansfield Park, ch, xxxiii. 


* tin-ré-puls-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. repulsing.) Not repelling; yielding 
passively. 


“J kissed her unrepulsing hand.”—Richardson: 
Clarissa, iv. 254. 


*iin-rép’-u-ta-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
aed reputable.| Not reputable; disreput- 
able. 


““We are convinced that piety is no unreputable 
qualification.”—Rogers. 


lin-ré-quést’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
request, v.] To withdraw a request for, 


“JT thought it good to wnrequest that again,”— 
Hooper to Cecil, 1552. 


tin-ré-quést’-éd, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
requested.) Not requested; not asked ; ‘un- 
asked. 


“He... offers the cure unrequested.”—Bp. Hall. 
Cont. ; Widow's Son Raised. 


*{in-ré-quired’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
required. | 
1. Not required ; not sought. 


“Clearest promise . . . is given, not only wnre- 
quired but being refused by that profane king,”— 
Leighton: Comment. on 1 Peter ii. 


2. Not requisite or necessary. 


unrequisite (astin-rék’-wiz-it), a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. requisite.] Not requisite or 
necessary ; unnecessary. 


“Mach which it hath taught become wnrequisite.”— 
Hooker ; Eccles, Politie, bk. iii., § 11. 


tn-ré-quit’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. requitable.] Not requitable ; not capable 
of being requited. 


fh Aue unrequitable is God's love.’"— Boyle: Works, 
274, 


tn-ré-quit’-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
requited.| Not requited ; not recompensed ; 
not repaid. 

“ Like early wnrequited Love.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii, 28, 

* iin-ré-séarch’-a-ble, * un-re-serch-a- 
ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. research, and 
suff. -able.] Incapable of being searched into, 
examined, or investigated. 


“ Hys hyghe goodnes and unresercheable wisedome,” 
—Sir 7. More : Workes, p, 591. 


tin-ré-sént’-éd, a. 
resented.| Not resented; not met with feel- 


ings or acts of indignation, anger, or the like. 


“Trespass, merely as trespass, was commonly suf 
Bae io unresented,” — Macaulay. Hist. Eng., 
ch. XV1L 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine§ go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, ce = é; ey =a; qu=kw. U 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
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tin-ré-sérve’, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. re- 
serve, S.) Want or absence of reserve ; frank- 
ness ; freedom of communication. 


“He lived in the freedom of social wnreserve.” — 
Warton: Life of Bathurst, p. 86. 


tin-ré-sérved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reserved. ] 
1. Notreserved ; not restricted; not limited ; 
full, complete. 


“ Full and unreserved power to conclude the same.” 
—Henry VIII., To Wyatt, App., § 17. 


2. Open, frank ; freein communication ; not 
retired. 


“ John’s was a life of austerity ; his [Jesus] more 
free aud unreserved.”—Gilpin : Sermons, Vol. iv., ser. 20, 


3. Not having a reserve placed upon the lots. 


“Important and unreserved sale of 459 casks of 
sherry, now lying at London Docks,”—Times, Nov. 4, 
1875, (Advt.) 


ene 2: adv. [Eng. unreserved ; 


1, In an unreserved manner; fully, com- 
pletely ; without reservation. 
2. Frankly, openly, freely. 


“They corresponded assiduously and most unre- 
servedly."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


*tin-ré-sérv’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. unreserved ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unreserved ; 
openness ; frankness. 


*tin-ré-sist’-ange, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. resistance.] The quality or state of being 
unresisting. 

“How do they [dumb creatures] bear our stripes 
with a trembling unresistance t” — Bp, Hall : Solilo- 
quies, § 66. 

lin-ré-gist’-6d, a. [Pref wn- (1), and Eng. 
resisted, | 

1. Not resisted ; without resistance offered ; 

unopposed. 

“Mackay marched unresisted from Perth into Loch- 
aber.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

*2. Resistless ; incapable of being resisted ; 
irresistible. 
“ Yield to the force of uwnresisted fate,” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiii. 352, 

*tin-ré-sist’-Ed-ly, adv. [Bng. unresisted ; 

-ly.] Without resistance. 


“These pass unresistedly through the pores of all 
solid bodies."—Boyle: Works, iii, 685, u 


*tin-ré-sist’-i-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. resistible.] Incapable of being resisted ; 


irresistible. 
“ By custom unresistible.” 


Beaum. & Flet. : Custom of the Country, i. 
tin-ré-sist’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
resisting.| Not resisting; offering no resist- 
ance ; snbmissive, humble. 
RS Fee ee on 
*tin-ré-sdlv-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. resolvable.) Not resolvable ; incapable 
of being resolved or solved ; insoluble. 

** For could any thing be imagined more monstrous, 
and by all rational principles unresolvable!”—South: 
Sermons, vol. v., ser. 9. 

*iin-ré-golve’, v.i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
resolve.] To change or give up a resolution. 
“ Lost by contrary mhoushiey the man 
Resolv'd and wnresolv'd again.” 
Ward; Eng. Reform., iv. 887. 
tin-ré-sdlved’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
resolved. 
1, Not resolved ; not determined. 
2. Not to have taken a resolution; not 
determined or settled in mind. 


“ Unresolv d, the son of Tydeus stands.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad x, 593, 


8. Not solved ; not cleared ; unsolved. 


“ Mine ignorance, or rather unresolved doubt.”— 
Holinshed : Chronycles (an. 1176). 
*4, Not reduced to a state of solution. 


*tin-ré-sdlv’ -éd-néss, s. [Eng. unresolved ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being unre- 
solved or undetermined ; irresolution. 

bay t Zvedness .. . of f 
English elestore.’ Pall Mall Guzetie, Fel 24,1886, 


*iin-ré-sdlv-ing, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
resolving.) Not resolving; undetermined ; ir- 
‘Tesolute. 

eee Fienpases anersiny bride, % 


*iim-ré-spéet’, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sespect) Want of respect ; Gilieineck, dis- 
este 


“To complaine of and unrespect.”—Bp, Hall : 
Te ne aaa eaformation. a 


unreserve—unrewarding 


*iin-ré-spéct’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. respectable.) Not respectable, disreput- 
able, dishonourable, 


“Let those of the tere G men who are without 
sin cast the first stone at the wnrespectable.”—C. Kings- 
ley: Alton Locke, ch. xx. 


tn-ré-spéct’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
respected. ] 
1, Not respected ; not treated or regarded 
with respect. 


“From loveless youth to unrespected age.” 
Pope: Moral Esswys, ii. 125, 


2. Unnoticed, unregarded, unheeded. 


“For all the day they view things unrespected.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 3. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and 


*tin-ré-spéct’-ive, a. 
Eng. respective. ] 
1. Devoid of respect and_ consideration ; 
regardless, heedless, unthinking. 


“ ¥ will converse with iron-witted fools, 
Aud unrespective boys.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITII., iv. 2. 


2. Used at random; unheeded, common. 


“The remainder viands we do not throw 
In unrespective sieve.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, il. 2. 


*tin-rés'-pit-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
respited.} Not respited; unintermitted. (See 
extract under UNREPRIEVED.) 


*tin-ré-spons'-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. responsal.] Irresponsible, 
Hacket : Life of Williams, i. 106, 
* iin-ré-spons‘-i-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. responsible. ] 
. Not responsible ; irresponsible. 
2. Not to be trusted ; untrustworthy. 
“His unresponsible memory can make us no satis- 
faction."—Fuller > Worthies ; Essex, i. 370. 
*tin-ré-spons’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. unre- 
sponsible ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
irresponsible ; irresponsibility. 


i 


Hieraspistes, p. 349, 
tin-rést’, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. rest.] 


tranquillity ; uneasiness, unhappiness. 
“ Unrest and long resistance.” 
Longfellow : Epimetheus. 
*tin-rést-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (2); Eng. rest; 
suff. -ed.] Thrown out of the rest. [Resv, s, 
II. 1.) 


“Perceiving his rival's spear wnrested.”—Smollett - 
Sir L, Greaves, ch. 


*tin-rést’-ful, *itin-rést’-full, a. [Eng. 
unrest ; -ful(l).) Not at rest; restless, un- 
quiet, disturbed. 


“Such inquiete and wnrestfull wretches.”—Sir 7, 
More: Works, p. 961. 


*iin-rést’-ful-néss, * un-rest-ful-nesse, 
s. [Eng. unresiful; -ness.} The quality or 
state of being unrestful; restlessness, dis- 
quietude. 


“Whiche put the said Vortiger to t unrestful- 
nesse.”—Fabyan ; Chronycle, ch. freedir 


tin-rést’-Ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
resting.) Not resting ; continually in motion ; 
unceasing, 


“ Let unresting charity believe 
That then my oath with thy intent agreed.” 


Daniel: Civil Wars, i. 
*iin-rést'-Ing-néss, s. (Eng. wnresting ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being unrest- 
ing ; restlessness ; absence of repose or quiet, 


“The unrestingness of this man’s life."—De Quincey : 
Roman Meals. 


tin-ré-stored’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
restored. } 
1. Not restored; not given back ; not re- 


turned. 
“Some shipping wnrestored.” 
Shakesp. > Antony & Cleoputra, iti, 6, 
2. Not restored to a former state or condi- 


tion. 
“ The Bucentaur lies rotting wnrestored, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood. 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 11, 
3. Not cured. 


“If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure.” 
Young: 


ight Thoughts, ii, 637. 
in-ré-strained’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
restrained.) 
1. Not restrained, not controlled ; not under 
control or restraint, 


“To deliberate unrestrained by his presence,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ti. 


*2, Licentious, loose, 


, D6y; pSAt, jOwl1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
a=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


“Carried away by force by unresponsal men.”*— 


“That unresponsibleness to any other.”—Gauden 


Absence of rest or quiet; disquiet ; want of 
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*tn-ré-straint’, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
restraint.] Freedom from restraint. 


tin-ré-strict’-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. restricted.) Not restricted ; not limited 
or confined. 
“Range unrestricted as the wind.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe, iv. 
* iin-rést’-j, *un-rest-ie, a. [Eng. wnrest ; 
-y.) Unquiet, restless, 
“You write I mine wmrestie sorowes sore 
From day to day.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus & Cressida, v. 
*iin-ré-tard’-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. retarded.) Not retarded, not delayed; 
not hindered or impeded. 


“Unretarded by those who say that our fears are 
groundless.”—Knox: Letter to a Young Nobleman. 


tin-ré-tén’-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
retentive.| Not retentive: as, an wnretentive 
memory. 


tin-ré-tract’-Ed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
retracted.| Not retracted; not withdrawn or 
revoked. 


“ Malevolence shown in a single, outward act, wnre- 
tracted.”—Oollier : On Friendship. 


*tin-ré-turn’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. returnable.) 

1. Not returnable; impossible to be re- 
turned or repaid. 


“The obligations I had laid on their whole family 
one MES a ear aCe a ChAT aC + Sir 0. Grandi- 
son, iv. 307. 


2. Incapable of being returned or delivered 
back, 


tin-ré-turned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
returned.) Not returned, not repaid, notre 
quited. 
eae looks, unreturned stiles.”—Tatler, 
0. 250. 


tin-ré-tiirn’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
returning.] Not returning. 
“ Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,” 
Byron ; Childe Harold, iii. 27. 
tin-ré-véaled’, *un-re-veled, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. revealed.] Not revealed, 
not disclosed, not discovered. (See extract 
under UNPROCLAIMED.) 


tin-ré-vénged’, a. {Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
revenged.| Not revenged; not avenged. 
“ While unreveng'd the great Sarpedon falls,” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xviii. 168. 
lin-ré-vénge'-fil, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. revengeful.) Not revengeful; not in- 
clined to revenge. 


*iin-rév’-En-ued, a. 
revenue, and suff. -ed.] 
possessed of revenue. 

“‘Undiocest, unrevenu’d, unlorded.”"—Milton: Re- 
Sorm. in England, bk. 


*tin-rév-ér-enge, s. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. reverence.} Want of reverence ; irre- 
verence, 

*tin-rév’-ér-end, a. 
Eng. reverend.) 

1. Not reverend ; not worthy to be revered. 
2. Disrespectful, irreverent. 
“This tongue, that runs so roundly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend shoulders.” 
Shakesp, ? Richard I1., ii, 1. 

*iin-rév’-ér-ent, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reverent.] Not reverent; irreverent, disre- 
spectful, 


[Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
Not revenued ; not 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


“Too unreverent boldness,” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Coronation, it. 
*tin-rév-ér-ent_ly, * un-rev-er-ent-lie, 
adv. (Eng. unreverent ; -ly.) Not reverently ; 
not with reverence ; irreverently. 
“I did unreverently to blame the gods, 
Who wake for thee, though thou snore to ee A 
Ben Jonson: Catiline, iii. 2. 
lin-ré-vérsed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
reversed.| Not reversed, not revoked, not 
annulled, not repealed. 
aT sentence, passed in due form, and still un. 
surest cunanug : Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 
*tin-ré-vért’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
reverted.] Not reverted. (Wordsworth.) 


tn-ré-voked’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
revoked.) Not revoked, not recalled; not 


annulled, 
“ Hear my decree, which Let cderrto shall stand,” 


ilton ¢ BP. Lny Ve B02, 
*tin-ré-ward’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 


-ing. 
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unrewarded—unruled 


Eng. rewarding.] Not affording or bringing a 
reward ; unprofitable. 
“He finds it an unrewarding interest.”—Bp, Taylor: 
Sermons, vol i., ser. 19. 
tin-ré-ward’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
rewarded. Not rewarded ; not compensated ; 
without a reward. 


“Wit shall not go unrewarded while I am king of 
the country.”—Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 


* tin-ride’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
rideable.} Not able or fit to be ridden over 
or on ; not fit for riding over or on. 


“The country, it was said, being wnrideable all 
day.”—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


*iin-ride-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnrideab(le) ; 
-ly.] So as not to be rideable. 


“Brought him for half his value as unrideably 
vicious."—0. Kingsley: Yeast, ch. i. 


tin-rid’-dle, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
riddle.] To read the riddle of ; to penetrate 
the enigma of; to solve, to interpret, to ex- 
plain. 

“ Parables which it was not difficult to wnriddle.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

*tn-rid’-dlér, s. (Eng. unriddi(e); -er.] 
One who unriddles; one who solves or ex- 
plains a riddle or mystery. 

“Ye safe unriddlers of the stars.” 
Lovelace : Lucasta ; To Mr. E. R. 

*iin-ri-dic’-u-lotis, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. ridiculous.] Not ridiculous; not ex- 
citing ridicule. 

“Tf an indifferent and wnridiculous object could 
draw this austereness into a smile.”—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vii., ch. xvi. 

iin-ri’-fled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng .ifled.) Not rifled, not robbed, not 
plundered. 


“They cannot longer dwell upon the estate, but that 
Temains unrified.”—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 
19. 


iin-rig’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. rig, v.] 
1, Naut.: To remove the rigging from ; to 
strip of rigging or tackle. 
“We instantly wnrigged and dismasted the ships.” 
—Burke: On the Policy of the Allies. (1793.) 
*2, To deprive of clothing; to strip, to 
plunder. 


‘Lest he should be stolen, or unrigg’d as Mars was.” 
—Dryden: Juvenal, xiv. (Note 24.) 


iin-rigged’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. rigged.] 
Deprived of the rigging ; without rigging. 
“Still unrigg’a his shatter’d vessels lie,” 
Pitt : Virgil ; dineid iv. 
*iin-right’ (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. right.] To make wrong. 
“T shuld all his love wnright.” Gower: 0. A,, ii. 


*tin-right’ (gh silent), a. & s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. right.) 
A. As adj.: Not right, just, or fair ; wrong, 
unjust. 
“‘ All though it were wnright, 


There is no peine for him dight.” 
Gower: 0. A., ii, 


B. As subst.: That which is unright ; 
wrong, fault. 


“No fawlt or wnright coude thei fynde in him,.”— 
Joye: Exposicion of Daniel xii. 


unrighteous (as tin-rit’-yiis), a. [Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. righteous.] Not righteous ; 
not just; not upright and honest; evil, 
wicked. (Applied to persons or things.) 
cd Un’ teous prayer.” 
poate ao : ae agi a 630. 
unrighteously (as tn-rit/-yus-ly), adv. 
(Eng. unrighteous ; -ly.] In an unrighteous 
manner ; unjustly, wickedly, sinfully. 
“Prosecute most unrighteously ... to the Chris- 
tian faith and natural piety.”—Secker: Sermons, 
vol. iii., ser. 18. 
anrighteousness (as tin-rit’-ytis-néss), 
*un-ryght-eous-nes, * un-right-wis- 
nesse, s. [Eng. wnrighteous; -ness.]) The 
quality or state of being unrighteous; want 
of rectitude or righteousness ; a violation of 
the divine law or of justice and equity ; wrong, 
injustice. 


‘All unrighteousness is sin.”—1 John v. 17. 


*tn-right/-fill (gh silent), * un-ryght-ful, 
*un-right- a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
rightful.) Not rightful; not just; illegitimate. 

“To plant wnrightful kings.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II, v. 1. 
ne tin_right-fl-1¥ (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
unrightful ; -ly.] Not rightfully; wrongfully, 
unjustly. 


“Ennoyeng folke treden (and that unrightfully) on 
the neckes of holy men.”—Chaucer: Boecius, vk, i. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », o=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*tim-ringed’, a (Pref wn- (1), and Eng. 
ringed.) Not having a ring, as in the nose. 
“ Be forced to impeach a broken hedge, 
And pigs unringed at vis. franc. pledge.” 
Butler; Hudibras, 11. ii. 310, 
*Yin-ri-ot-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. riot, 
and suff, -ed.] Free from rioting ; not disgraced 
by riot. 
“A chaste wnrioted house.” 
May: Lucan ; Pharsatlia, ix. 
iin-rip’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), 3., and Eng, rip.] 
To rip ; to cut open, 
“ Unripd’st the bowels of thy sovereign’s son.” 
Shakesp.; Richard III., i. 4. 
tin-ripe’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. ripe.] 
1. Not ripe; not mature; not come toa 
state of perfection or maturity. 
2. Not fully prepared or matured: as, an 
unripe scheme, 
* 3, Not seasonable ; not yet proper or suit- 
able. 


“Resolved his wnripe vengeance to defer.” 
Dryden: Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 254, 


*4, Too early ; premature. 


“Dorilaus, whose unripe death doth yet, so many 
years since, draw tears from virtuous eyes,”—Sidney. 


iin-rip’-ened, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ripened.| Not ripened; not ripe; not 
matured. 
“ Thou knowest the errors of wnripened age.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 671. 
tin-ripe’-néss, s. (Eng. wnripe ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being unripe; absence 
of ripeness; immaturity, unreasonableness. 
(Bacon: Essays ; Of Delays.) 


* in-rip’-pled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. rippled.] Not rippled; free from 
ripples ; smooth. 

“But it was unrippled as glass may be.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xix. 

*tin-ri--val-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
rival, and sutf. -able.) Incapable of being 
rivalled ; inimitable. 

“The present unique, unrivalled, and wnrivalable 
production.”"—Southey : Doctor, ch. i., 
lin-ri’-valled, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
rivalled. } 
1. Not rivalled; having no rival or com- 
petitor. 
2, Having no equal; unequalled, peerless. 
“His own claims were wnrivalled.’—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

tin-riv’-en, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. riven.) 
Not riven ; not split; not rent asunder. 

“The last sole stubborn fragment left wnriven.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

*Tin-riv-6ét, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng, 
rivet, Vv.) To take the rivets away from; to 
loosen the rivets of ; to unfasten. 

“Their cuirates are unriveted with blows.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
tin-roast/-éd, * un-rost-ed, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. roasted.] Not roasted. 
“Which they disdained to eate wnrosted."—Hack- 
luyt : Voyages, iii. 511, 

*iin-robbed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
robbed.] Not robbed or plundered. 

“That you escape wnrobbed of the slaves.”—Hack- 
luyt: Voyages, ii. 238. 
tin-robe’, vt. & i. 
robe, v.] " 
A, Trans.: To disrobe ; to take off a robe 
or robes from ; to undress. 
B. Intrans.: To undress ; to take off one’s 
robes. (Lit. & fig.) 
“On their exit, souls are bid unrobe.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, iy. 43. 
fin-robed’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng, robed.] 
1. Deprived of robes previously worn. 
2. Not robed ; having no robe or robes on. 


“He gave his assent in form to several laws un- 
robed."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


*tin-roiled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
roiled.| Not roiled; not turbid; clear. 


[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 


tin-roll’, *tin-rol’, vt. & i. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. roll, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To unfold, as a roll, or something rolled 
up. 
“The first letter which William unrolled seemed to 


contain only florid compliments,”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xv. 


2, To display, to lay open. 


“ A flag unrolls the stripes and stars.” 
Longfellow; Building of the Ship. 


*3, To strike off a roll, list, or register, 


“Let me be unrolled and my name put in the book 
of virtue.”—Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3 


B. Intrans. : To unfold, to uncoil. 
* As an adder when she doth wnroll.” 
hakesp, : Bitus Andronicus, ti. & 
tin-ro’-man-ized, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng romanized.) 

1, Not Romanized ; not subjected to Roman 
arms or customs, 

2. Not subjected to the principles or usages 
of the Roman Church, 


iin-ro-man'-tic, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
romantic.) Not romantic; not characterized 
by romance. 
“Tt is a base unromantick spirit not to wait on 
you.” —Swift, 
tin-ro6f ',v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. roof.] 
To deprive of its roof; to strip the roof off, 
“The rabble should have first wnroof'd the city.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 1. 
*tin-rodst-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
roosted.| Driven from the roost or place of 
rest. 
“ Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir'd, unroosted.” 
Shakesp.- Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
tin-ro6t’, v.t. & i. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
root, Vv.) 
A. Trans, : To tear up by the roots; to up- 
root, to extirpate, to eradicate. 
“To feed the fires, wnroot the standing woods.” 
Pitt : Virgil ; dineid vi. 
* B. Intrans. :; To be torn up by the roots. 
“Make their strength totter, and their topless fortunes 
Unroot and reel to mine,” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Bonduca, iii. 2. 
*iin-rot-ten, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
rotten.) Not rotten, not putrefied, not cor- 
rupted. (Lit. & jig.) 
“ Every iriend unrotten at the core.” 
Young : Night Thoughts, ii, 564, 
* Gn-roigh’ (gh as f), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. rough.] Not rough ; smooth, unbearded, 
“Many unrough youths.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, v.2. 


tin-ré6und’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
rounded.) Notrounded ; not shaped or formed 
to a circle or sphere. 
“ Negligently left wunrownded.” Donne: Elegy, xii. 


tn-rout-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
routed.) Not routed, not defeated; not put 
to flight. 

“Stands firm and yet unrouted.” 
Beaum, & Flet. - Prophetess, iv. 5. 

*tin-réy-al, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
royal.) Not royal; not regal or kingly ; un- 
princely. 

“He sent them with wnroyal reproaches to Musi- 
dorus.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk, ii. 

*jin-riide’, a. [In sense 1 from pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. rude; in sense 2 from pref. wn-, 
(2), 3.) 

1, Not rude; polished. 
“A man unrude.” Herrick ; Hesperides, p. 166. 
2. Excessively rude. 


“See how the unrude rascal backbites him.”—Ben 
Jonson ; Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 1. 


*tin-rif’-fle, v.i. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
rufie.| To cease from being ruffled ; to sub- 
side to smoothness. 

“The waves unruffle, and the sea subsides.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dneid 1 212. 
iin-rif’-fled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. ruffled.) 
1, Not ruffled; smooth, not agitated. 


“The waters of the unruffied lake” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 


2. Calm, tranquil; free from agitation. 
* And all unruffled was his face.” 
Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 19, 
*iin-ril-in-a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. ruinable.| Incapable of being ruined or 
destroyed. 


‘*May the unruinabdle world be but my portion.”— 
Watts ; Remnants of Time, Essay 9. 


*Un-rti-in-at-éd, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
ruinated.] Not ruined ; not brought to ruin. 
“There is a tower of Babel unruinated."—Bp. Hall: 
Apologie against Brownists, § 30. 
*tin-rt'-ined, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ruined.] Not ruined, not destroyed. 


“It hath outstood so many blustring blasts, thus 
ving utterly unruined.”—Bp. Hall: Balm of Gilead, 


*iin-riled’, *un-rul-yd, a. 
(1), and Eng. ruled.) 


(Pref. un- 


ee 
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unrulily—unsavory 
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1, Not ruled, not governed; not directed 
by superior power or authority. 


“Like a ship in a storm... wnruled and undi- 
rected of any."—Spenser. State of Jreland, 


2. Unruly. 


“The wnrulyd company gatheryd vnto them 
great Mealy tude of the commons,”—Fabyan ; Chron- 
ycle, Pp. 580. 


*iin-ri’-li-ly, *un-ru-li-lye, adv. [Eng. 
unruly; -ly.) In an unruly manner; law- 
lessly. 

“Ye... vnrulilye haue ruled, where ye listed to 
commaund,”—Sir J. Cheeke ; Hurt of Sedition. 


*iin-rii-li-mént, s. (Eng. unruly; -ment.] 
Unruliness. 
“ They breaking forth with rude wnrwliment.” 


Spenser ; F, Q., LV. ix, 28. 
tin-ri-li-néss, s. (Eng. unruly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unruly ; inability 
to be ruled; violation of rule; neglect of 
legitimate authority ; turbulence. 


“Plenty bad pampered thein into such an unruli- 
ness and rebellion.”—South : Sermons, vol. v., ser. 2. 


tin-ra-ly, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); Bng. rute, and 
suff. -ly.] Not able to be ruled; lawless; not 
submitting to restraint ; turbulent, ungovern- 
able, disorderly. 
“That cape cious and unruly body.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Hng., ch. xvi, : 
*un-rul-yd, a. 


tin-rim’-ple, v.¢. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
rumple.) To remove the folds from; to free 
from rumples ; to spread or lay out even. 


“ Unrumple their swoln buds, and show their yellow 
bloom,” Addison: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 


[UNRULED.] 


*tin-sacked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sacked.) Notsacked ; not pillaged. 
“Yonder turrets yet wnsacked.” 
Daniel; Civil Wars, vi. 
*iin-sac’-ra-mént, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. sacrament.) To deprive of sacramental 
virtue. 


“Doth unsacrament Baptism itself."—Fuller: Holy 
¢& Profane State, v. 11. 


tin-sic-ri-fi’-cial (ci as sh), a. 
(1), and Eng. sacrificial.) 
Compur. Relig.: Not including sacrifice in 
its ritual; not haying the nature or efficacy 
of a sacrifice. 


“The unsacrificial nature of Buddhist worship,”— 
Atheneum, Oct, 23, 1886, p. 528. 


*iin-sad’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sad.] 
Unsteady, fickle. 
“0 stormy peple, unsad, and ever untrewe.” 
Chaucer ; OC, T., 8,872, 
*iin-sad’-den, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
sadden.| To remove sadness from ; to cheer, 


“Music wnsaddens the melancholy.”— Whitlock: 
Manners of the English, p. 483. 


tin-sad’-dle, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
saddle.| To remove the saddle from ; to take 
the saddle off. 


“Like as draught horses, when they be out of their 
eeres, and hackneis wnsaddled,”—P, Holland; Plinie, 
k. xvii., ch, iil 


* tin-sad’-néss, * un-sad-nesse, s. 
unsad ; -ness.) Infirmity, weakness. 


“The wnsadnesse [infirmitas] and unprefyt of it,"— 
—Wuyeliffe: Ebrewis vii. 


tin-safe’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. saje, a.] 

1. Not safe; not free from danger ; not 

affording or accompanied by complete safety ; 
perilous, dangerous, risky, hazardous. 


“Jt was unsafe to insult Lewis,”"—Mucaulay: Hist, 
Eng., c' v. 


2. Not to be trusted to or depended on, 


“False in many things, and therefore unsafe in all 
aetna oP Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk, ii, 


3. Not free from risk of error. 


tin-safe’-l¥, adv. [Eng. unsafe; -ly.] Not 
safely; not in a safe manner; not without 
danger ; dangerously, riskily. (Dryden: 
Eleonora, 368.) 
*iin-safe’-ty, s. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
safety.} The absence or want of safety; 
danger, risk, insecurity. 
“The unsafety and vanity of these, and all external 
things."—Leighion : Com. on 1 Peter iii. 


[Pref. wn- 


[Eng. 


‘tin-sage’, a, (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sage, 
Not wise ; not sage ; foolish. 
“With wicked hands and words unsage.” 
Hudson; Judith v. 305. 


da’ (a as 6), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 


oo 


Eng. said.] Not said; 
uttered ; unspoken. 
“ Thus (nought wnsaid) the much advising-sage 
Concludes,” Pope; Homer; Iliad xxiii, 423. 
*tin-sail-a-ble, *un-saile-a-ble, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sailable.] Not sail- 
able; not navigable. 


“The sea unsaileable for dangerous windes.” 
May: Lucan; Pharsalia x, 


*tin-saint’,, v.t. [Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. saint.] 


To deprive of saintship or the reputation of 
it; to deny sanctity to. 


tin-saint’-1ly, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
saintly.| Not saintly ; not like a saint. 


“ What can be more unsaintly!"—Gauden ; Tears of 
the Church, p. 209. 


* tin-sal’-ar-ied,a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
salaried.) Not receiving-a-tixed salary; de- 
pendent on fees. 


not spoken; not 


ln-sale’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
saleable.) Not saleable; not meeting a ready 
sale ; not in demand. 


“ Weanling, calves are utterly unsaleable.”—Field, 
Dee, 26, 1885. 


tin-salt’-Ed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
salted.) Not salted ; not pickled ; fresh, un- 
seasoned, 
“They eate good meate, but all unsalted,”—Hack- 
luyt:; Voyages, iii, 242. 
tin-sa-lut’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
saluted.] Not saluted; not greeted. 


“ And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave wnsaluted.” Shukesp. : Coriolanus, v. 8 


* tin-salved/ (/ silent), or * im-salved’, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, salved.] Not molli- 
fied, assuaged, relieved, aided, or helped. 


“They put off the verdict of holy text unsalv'd.”— 
Milton: Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 


* iin-sanc-ti-fi_ca/-tion, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. sanctification.] The quality or state 
of being unsanctified ; the absence of sancti- 
fication, 


tun-sane’-ti-fied, * un-sanc-ti-fyed, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sanctified.) 
1, Not sanctified ; unholy, profane, wicked, 


“ Unsanctify'd and polluted.” — Milton; On the Re- 
moval of Hirelings. 


* 2. Unconsecrated. 
“She should in ground unsanctified have lodged.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, v. 1. 
iin-sane’-ti-fy-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Hng. sanctifying.] Not sanctifying ; not im- 
parting sanctity. 
“The sanctity of their profession ras an unsanc- 


tifying influence on them.”—AMacaulay.: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxiv, 


tin-sane’-tioned, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sanctioned.] Not sauctioned ; not authorized 
or ratified. (Cowper: Task, ii. 524.) 


* in-san’-dalled, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sandalled.] Not sandalled ; not wearing san- 
dals. 


*tin-sane’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. saxe.] 
Not healthy ; unhealthy. 


“A man begotten by an wnsane body.”—Translation 
of Plutarch's Morals. 


* Yin-san/-guine (gu as gw), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. sangwine.] Not sanguine; not 
ardent, animated, or hopeful. (Young: Ocean, 
xxi.) 


*tin-sain’-i-tar-y, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sanitary.] Not sanitary; unhealthy ; 
paying no attention to sanitation. 


“Any grim street of that unsanitary period.”— 
G, Eliot ; Middlemarch, ch, xxiii. 


* tin-san’-i-tat-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sanitated.] Not made healthy or whole- 
some ; unsanitary. 


“Dealing with unsanitated workrooms, or, as he 
called them, sweating dens.”—Daily Telegraph, March 
5, 1888. 


*iin-sipped’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sapped.) Not sapped; not undermined or 
secretly attacked. 

“ Unsapped by caresses.”—Sterne: Sent. Journey ; 
Act of Churity. 

*Yin-sat’-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sated.] Not sated ; not satisfied. 

“ Admiration, feeding at the eye, 
And still unsated.” Cowper: Task, i, 158. 

*iin-sa-_ti-a-bil-i-ty, * in-sa’-ti-a-ble- 

néss (ti as shi), s. (Eng. wnsatiable ; -ity, 


-ness.| The quality or state of being insatiable ; 
insatiability, insatiableness. 
‘* Unsatiubleness, being never contented.”"—Sirype: 
Eccles. Mem. (an. 1548), 


tin-sa/-ti-a-ble (ti as shi), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. satiable.] Not satiable; not capable 
of being satiated ; insatiable. 


“Fulfill their wnsatiable lusts.”"—Vives: Instruct, of 
Christian Woman, bk. i., ch. xii, 


* tin-sa’'-ti-a-bly (ti as shi), * un-sa-ty- 
a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnsatiab(le); -ly.] In an 
unsatiable manner. 


“That he wnsatyably brent in ber concupiscens,”"— 
Bale: English Votaries, pt. ii. 


* tin-sa’-ti-ate (tias shi), a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. satiate.| Not satiate or satiated ; 
insatiate, unsatisfied. 

“ Unsatiate of my woe and thy desire.” 
Wyat. The Lover forsaketh his unkind Love. 


* iin-sat-is-fac’-tion, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. satisfaction.) Want or absence of satis- 
faction ; dissatisfaction ; unsatisfactoriness. 

“Their transitoriness, wnsatisfaction, di ‘er.’ —Bp. 
Hall; Of Contentation, § 16, hin 


tin -sat-is-fac'-tor-i-ly, adv. 
satisfactory ; -ly.] 
ner. 
“The system of tolls acted very unsatisfactorily.”— 
Brit. Quart. Review, lvii. (1873), p. 197. 
iin -sat-is-fac’-tor-i-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
satisfactory; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being unsatisfactory ; failure to give satis- 
faction. 
“ The unsatisfactoriness and barrenness of the school- 
philosophy.”—Boyle: Works, iii, (Pref.) 
tin-sat-is-fac’-tor-y, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. satisfactory.] Not satisfactory ; not atford- 
ing satisfaction. 
“The maritime operations of the year were more 
unsatisfactory still.”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiv. 


tin-sat'-is-fi-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. satisfiable.] Incapable of being satisfied. 


“Unsatisfied and unsatisfiable passions.” — Paley : 
Nat. Theol., ch, xxvi. 


tin-sat'-is-fied, a. 
satisfied.) 
1, Not satisfied ; not gratified to the full; 
not having enough. 
‘The restless, unsatisfied longing.” 
Longfellow ; Evangeline, ii. &. 
2. Dissatisfied, 


discontented; not con- 
tented. 


“ He was still wnsatisfled."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 


ch. xviii. 
3. Not fully informed and settled in 
opinion ; not convinced or fully persuaded, 


“Report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, vy. % 


4, Not paid ; unpaid. 
“ That one half which is unsatisfied.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, li. 1 
*tin-sat-is-fied-néss, s. [Eng. unsatis- 
jied ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unsatisfied or discontented. 


“To give you an account of our unsatisfiedness."— 
Boyle: Works, ii. 86, 


tn-sat-is-fy-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. satisfying.) Not satisfying ; not afford- 
ing full gratification, as of appetite, desire, 
&c. ; not giving content or satisfaction. 


“Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself.”—Addt 
son, Spectator, No. 256. 


* tin-sat’-is-fy-ing-néss, s. [Hng. wn- 
satisfying ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unsatisfying. 

“That they do so understand also the vanity and 


the unsatisfyingness of the things of this world.”—Bp. 
Taylor; Sermons, vol, il., ser. 18. 


tin-sa/-vor-i-l¥, adv. (Eng. wnsavory ; 
-ly.} Inan unsavory manner. 


. “So often and so wnsavourily has it been repeated,” 
—Milton: Animad. on Remonstrant's Defence. 


tin-sa'-vor-i-néss, s. [Eng. wnsavory; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being un- 
savory. 


“A national wnsavouriness in any people. ’"—Browne, 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch x. 


tin-sa’-vor-y, *tin-sa’-vour-y. * un-sa- 
vour-ie, a. (Pref. wn-(1),and Eng. savory.] 
1. Not savory; not pleasing to the palate; 
tasteless, insipid. 
“ Unsavoury food.” Milton: P. L., V. 40L 
2, Having an ill smell; fetid. © 


“Some may emit an unsavoury odour.”—Zrowna: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. x. 


[Eng. wn- 
In an unsatisfactory man- 


{Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
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unsay—unseaworthiness 


3. Unpleasing, offensive, disgusting. 
‘Thou hast the most unsavoury similes,”—Shakesp. : 
1 Henry IV., i. 2. 
tn-say’, v.t. ([Pref. wn- (2), and BEng. say.] 
To recant, recall, or withdraw (what has been 
said); to retract. 
“You can say and unsay things at pleasure.” 
Goldsmith; She Stoops to Conquer, Vv. 
tin-scal’-a-ble, in-scale’-a-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. scalable.] Not scalable ; 
not possible to be scaled. 


“Divided by wnscalable mountains,”"—Daily Teie- 
graph, Feb. 24, 1886, 


*tn-scale’,v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. seale 
(1), 8.) To remove scales from; to divest of 
scales ; to clear. 

“Purging and wnscaling her long-abused sight.”— 
Milton: Areopagitica. 

*Y¥n-scal-¥, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
scaly.) Not scaly ; free from scales, 

‘The jointed lobster and unscaly soale.” 
Gay: Trivia, li. 416. 

*iin-scanned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
scanned.) Not seanned; not measured ; not 
computed. 

“The harm of unscanned swiftness,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanua, iii. 1, 

*tin-scant’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

scanted.] Not curtailed, shortened, or abridged. 
“ Unscanted of her parts.” Daniel: Musophilus, 


*tn-scap’-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
scape, and suff. -able.] Impossible to be es- 
caped from ; inevitable. 


“ Unscapable, or that might not be fled.”— Wycliffe: 
Wisdom xvii. 16. 


tin-scared’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. scared.) 
Not scared ; not frightened or terrified. 
“ Unscared 
By drunken howlings,” Cowper; Task, iv. 561, 
tin-scarred’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
scarred.) Not marked with a scar or scars ; 
hence, unwounded, unhurt. 
“Flanks wnscarred by spur or rod.” 

Byron: Mazeppa, xvii. 

tin-scathed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1) and Eng. 
scathed.]| Not scathed; not injured; not 
hurt ; uninjured. 
‘* And hopest thou hence unscathed to go?” 

Scott : Marmion, vi. 14. 
tin-scat-téred, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
scattered.| Not scattered, dispersed, or dis- 
sipated. 

ait ae armie wnscattered.”—Elyot : Governour, bk. i., 


*tin-seép’-téred, a, [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sceptered.| Not bearing a sceptre ; deprived 
of its sceptre ; dethroned, unkinged. 

“The unsceptered Lear 
Heaved the loud sigh,” 
Poetry of the Antijacobin, p. 138. 

*in-schol-ar, * tn-schol’-ér, s. (Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. scholar.] Nota scholar; no 
scholar. 


“T tell you plainlye, scholer or wnscholer.”—Ascham: 
Toxophilus, p. 38, 


tin-schol-ar-ly, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
scholarly.) Not scholarly ; not scholarlike. 


*tin-scho-las’-tic, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. scholastic.] Not scholastic ; not bred to 
literature, 


“Tt was to the unscholastic statesman that the 
world owed their peace and liberties."—LZocke. 


tin-schodled’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
schooled.| Not schooled; not taught; un- 
educated, illiterate. 


“They were (Paul excepted) the rest, ignorant, poor, 
simple, wnschooled and unlettered men.” — Hooker : 
Eccles, Politie, bk. iv., § 14. 


*tn-s¢l’-enge, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
science.]} The absence of science or know- 
ledge; ignorance, : 

“Tt nis not onely wnscience.” —Ohaucer : Boecius, 

tin-s¢i-en-tif’-ic, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. scientific.) Not scientific ; not according 
to the rules or principles of science. 


“The one refers to the teaching of arithmetic, 
which as laid down by the Code is thoroughly un- 
scientific.”—Nature, April 19, 1888, p. 578, 


*tn-scig’-sored, * tin-scis'-sared, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1); Eng. scissor, and suff. -ed.] 
Not cut or clipped ; unshorn. 


“ Unscissor’d shall this hair of mine remain.” 
Shakesp,: Pericles, iii. 3, 


tin-scorched’, * un-skorcht, a. (Pref. un- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ec =6; ey =a; qu= 


1), and Eng. scorched.) Not scorched; not 
ouched or affected by fire. 
‘His hand .. . remained wnscorch'd,” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cwsar, i. 8 
iin-scéured’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
scowred.| Not scoured; not cleaned by rub- 
bing. 
“Like wnscour'd armour.” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, i. 3, 
iin-scratched’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
scratched.| Not scratched ; not torn. 
“To save unscratch'd your city’s threaten’d cheeks.” 
hakesp. : King John, ii. 1. 


tin-screéned’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
screened. } 

1, Not screened ; not covered ; not sheltered 
or hidden. 

‘* Exposed, unscreened, to the sun’s refulgent beams.” 

—Boyle. 

2. Not passed through a screen ; not sifted : 

as, unscreened coal. 


iin-screw’ (ew as fi), * un-scrue, v.!. 
(Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. screw.] 
1. Lit.: To draw a screw or screws from; 
to unfasten by untwisting the screws of. 
* 2, Fig. : To loosen ; to open. 
“They can the cabinets of kings unscrwe.” 
Howell: Verses. (Pref. to Let.) 
tin-scrip’-tu-ral, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
scriptural.) Not scriptural; not agreeable to 
the Scriptures ; not warranted by the autho- 
rity of Holy Writ ; contrary to the teaching 
of Scripture. 


“Manifestly unscriptural, false, and groundless,”— 
Waterland: Works, ii. 61. 


tn-scrip’-ti-ral-ly, adv. [Eng. wnscrip- 
twral; -ly.) In an unscriptural manner; not 
according to Scripture. 


*Win-sertie’, v.t. [Unscrew.] 


tin-serti'-pu-loiis, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. scrupulous.) Not scrupulous ; having no 
scruples of conscience ; unprincipled. 


“An enlightened adviser and an wnscrwpulous 
slave.”—Macaulay.: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


iin-serfi’-pu-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. unseru- 
pulous; -ly.| In an unscrupulous manner ; 
without seruple or principle. 


iin-sert’-pu-lotis-néss, s. [Eng. wnseru- 
pulous ; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
unscrupulous; want of principle. 


“The unscrupulousness of the enemy.”—Standard, 
Jan. 13, 1888, 


*tin-sert-ta-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. scrutable.| Inscrutable. 


*tin-sciilp’-tu-ral, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sculptural.} Not conforming to the 
canons of sculpture (q.v.). 


“Some of his sculptures are very effective, but wn- 
sculptural.”—Atheneum, Jan, 27, 1888, p- 128. 


* in-sciitch’-edned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. scutcheoned.] Notscutcheoned ; deprived 
of or not having a scutcheon ; not having a 
coat of arms. 


tin-séal’, v.¢. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. seal, v.] 
1. To remove a seal or seals from; to open 
by breaking the seals of. 
a By letter was wnsealed.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
. X11. 
* 2, To open generally. 
“Tardy of aid, wnseal thy heavy eyes.” 
Dryden: Cock & Fox, 247, 
* 3, To disclose ; to reveal. 
“ Secret grief wnseals the fruitful source.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xix. 190, 
tn-séaled’, * un-seel-ed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. sealed.] 
1. Not sealed; not stamped with a seal: 
hence, not ratified, not confirmed, not sanc- 


tioned. 
“ Your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions, but unseal'd.” 
Shakesp. : All’s Well, iv. 2. 


2, Having the seal or seals broken. 


*iin-seam’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
seam.] To take out a seam; to open by un- 
doing the seams of: hence, to rip, to cut 
open. 

“He wnseam'd him from the nape to the chops.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 2. 
tin-séarch’-a-ble, *un-serch-a-ble, 
a. &s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. searchable.) 


A. As adj.: Not searchable; incapable of 


being searched out; not to be traced or 
searched out; inscrutable, mysterious. 


** Unsearchable and dark to human eye.” 
Rowe: Ulysses, tv. 


* B, As subst.: That which is unsearchable 
or inscrutable. 


“We spend too much of our time and pains among 
eae and unsearchables.”—Watts: Logic, pt. i. 
ch, vi., § 1 


iin-séarch’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnsearch- 
-able ; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
unsearchable, 


“The unsearchableness of God's ways.”—Bramhall : 
Answer to Hobbs, 


tin-séarch’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnsearch- 
abl(e) ; -ly.] In an unsearchable manner ; in- 
scrutably. 


tin-séarghed’, * un-searcht, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. searched.] Not searched; not 
explored ; not closely examined. 
“His house in reason cannot pass unsearcht,” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Lover's Progress, iv. 
*tin-séarch’-ing, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. searching.] Not searching; not inves- 
tigating ; not examining closely. 
“Their now unsearching spirit.” 
Daniel: Musophitus. 
*tin-seas'-On, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
season.] To strike or affect unseasonably or 
disagreeebly. 


tin-séas'-6n-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. seasonable.] 
1. Not seasonable; not such as might be ~ 
expected at the particular season; not ac- 
cording to the season or time of year. 


“Unlesse wnseasonable weather drive him to it.”"— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk, xviii., ch, vi. 


2. Not being at the proper season or time; 
ill-timed, untimely. 


“At any umseasonable instant of the night.”— 
Shakesp.: Much Ado, ii. 2. 


3. Not suited to the time or occasion ; ill- 
timed ; out of place. 
“These reproaches . . . were wnseasonable.”—Mac- 
auluy ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv, 
4, Not in season; taken, caught, or killed 
out of season, and therefore unfit for food. 


“The salmon was wnseasonable.”—Daily Chronicle, 
Jan. 2, 1888. 


§. Acting or interfering at improper or un- 
suitable times, F 


“Such immodest and wnseasonable meddlers,”— 
Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 8 


tin-séas'-6n-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnsea- 
sonable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unseasonable or out of season. 


“The unseasonableness & moisture of the weather.” 
—Holinshed ; Descr, England, bk. iii. 


tin-séas’-6n-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnseason- 
ab(le); ~-ly.| In an unseasonable manner}; 
not seasonably ; at an improper time; nob 
agreeably to time or season, 


“Seriousness does not come in unseasonably.”— 
Addison ; Spectator, No, 598, 


tin-séas’-oned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 

seasoned.] 

1. Not seasoned; not made fit for use by 
keeping : as, wnseasoned wood. 

2. Not inured; not accustomed by use or 
habit. 

3. Not qualified by use or experience ; un- 
ripe, inexperienced. 

“Tis an unseasoned courtier.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well, 1. 1. 


*4, Unseasonable, untimely, ill-timed. 


“ These wnseasoned hours,” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Philaster, ii. 


5, Not sprinkled or impregnated with sea- 
soning or relish : as, wnseasoned meat, 
* 6, Irregular, intemperate, inordinate. 


“Tn such unseasonable and wnseasoned fashion.”— 
Hayward, 


iin-séat’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. seat, v.3 
To remove from or deprive of a seat: as, 
(1) To throw from one’s seat on horseback. 
“ At once the shock unseated him.” 
Cowper > Task, vi. 550, 
(2) To deprive of a seat in the House of 
Commons. 


“It might be necessary to unseat him; but the 
whole influence of the opposition should be employed 
ae poo his relcleohi ont =safacatti Hist. Eng. 
ch, Vv 


tin-séa-wor’-thi-néss, s. [Eng. unsea- 
worthy ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unseaworthy. 


unseaworthy—unsettle 
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tin-séa-wor-thy, «a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
seaworthy.) Not seaworthy; not sufficiently 
equipped, strong, and sound in every part to 
be sent to sea. 


“The ship having been sent tosea in an wnseaworthy 
condition.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 9, 1888, 


§ On March 4, 1873, Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, 
M.P. for Derby, moved for a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of the British 
Shipping Interest as regarded the safety of 
mariners. <A report justifying his apprehen- 
sions was drawn out in September. A bill 
which he subsequently introduced on the sub- 
ject was rejected on June 24, 1874, but his 
earnestness led to the introduction of a tempo- 
rary measure, proposed by Sir OC. Adderley, 
giving further powers to the Board of Trade 
to stop unseaworthy ships. Similar legislation 
to prevent the sending to sea of unseaworthy 
vessels has been passed in the United States 
and other countries. The evil is one calling 
for stringent regulations and strict inspection, 
both as to the condition of vessels and the 
character of the food provided for seamen. 
The greed and inhumanity of ship-owners have 
caused much suffering and loss of life in the 
directions here indicated, and legislation is 
still needed in the interests of mariners, 


*tin-séc’-ond-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. seconded.]} 
1, Not seconded, not supported, not as- 
sisted. (See extract under UNCOUNTENANCED.) 
2. Not exemplified a second time. 


“Strange and wnseconded shapes of worms suc- 
ceeded.”—Browne, 


*iin-sé’-crét, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
secret, a.) Not secret, not discreet, not close, 
not trusty. 

“We are so unsecret to ourselves.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 

*iin-se-crét, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
secret.] To deprive of the character of a 

secret ; to disclose, to reveal. 


“The wnsecreting of their affairs comes not from 
themselves.”—Bucon; Essays ; Of Counsel. 


Uin-séc-tar-i-an, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. sectarian.) Not sectarian ; not intended 
or used to earn any particular sect; not 
characterized by perreatnes or narrow pre- 
judices of any sect. 

“His services to middle-class schoolsand unsectarian 
elementary education,”—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 1, 1888. 
{ Some religious bodies figure in the Regis- 
trar-General’s returns as Unsectarian, They 
do not constitute a separate sect. 


itin-sée-tar’-i-an-ism, s. (Eng. wnsectarian ; 
-ism.] The quality or state of being unsec- 
tarian ; freedom from sectarianism. 


*iin-séc-u-lar, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
secular.] Not secular; not worldly. 


*tin-séc-u-lar-ize, v.t. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. secularize.) To render unsecular; to 
detach from secular things; to alienate from 
the world ; to devote to sacred uses, 


*iin-sé-curre’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
secure.]) Not secure, not safe; insecure. 
**To settle first what was unsecure behind him,”— 
Milton : Hist. Eng., bk. ii. 
Win-sé-ciired’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
secured.) Not secured ; not protected or pro- 
vided for by security. 


“Showing unsecured liabilities £5,847 163, 10d., and 
assets nil.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb, 1, 1888, 


*iin-séd’-en-tar-y, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sedentary.] Not sedentary ; active, busy. 


“The unsedentary master’s hand 
Was busier.” Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ii, 


tin-sé-duged’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
seduced.) Not seduced ; not drawn aside from 
the path of virtue ; not corrupted. 
“Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi, 
*Tin-seéd’-Gd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
seeded.) 
1, Not seeded, not sown with seed ; unsown. 


“The unseeded and unfurrow’d soil.” 
Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey ix. 


2. Not having or bearing seed, as a plant. 
*fin-seé’-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
seeing.) Not seeing; wanting the power of 
_ vision ; blind, 
“ When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so,” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 43. 


seel’, v.t. (Pref. wn (2), and Eng. seel.] 


To open, as the eyes of a hawk that have been 
seeled ; to lighten ; to restore sight to, 
“ Are your eyes yet wnseel’d}” 
Ben Jonson: Catiline, 1. 1. 
*tin-seem’, v.i. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
seem.] Not to seem. 
“ So wnseeming to confess receipt.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, L 1. 
*iin-seeém’-ing, *un-sem-ynge, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. seeming.) Unbeseeming, 
unbecoming ; unseemly. 


“Cutte out of the mynde superfluous and ynsemynge 
desyres.”—Udal ; Romaines xii. 


tin-seém’-li-néss, * un-seme-li-nes, s. 
(Eng. unseemly ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being unseemly ; uncomeliness, impro- 
priety, indecorum, indecency. 


“With shameles crauinges ¢ unsemelines.”"—Udal : 
2 Thess. iii. 


tin-seém’-l¥,*un-seme-ly,* un-sem-ly, 
a. & adv. (Pref. uwn- (1), and Eng. seemly.] 
A. As adj.; Not seemly ; not such as be- 
seems the person, time, or place; unbefitting, 
unbecoming. (Longfellow: Hiawatha, xii.) 
B. As adv,: In an unseemly inanner; un- 
becomingly. (Milton: P. L., x. 155.) 


tin-seén’, *un-seyne, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. seen.] 
1. Not seen, not discovered. 


“Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown.” 
Wordsworth ; Yarrow Unvisited, 1803. 


2. Invisible, indiscoverable. 

*3. Unskilled, inexperienced, 

“He was not unseen in the affections of the court 
but had not reputation enough to reform it.”— 
Clarendon, 

GJ The wnseen: That which is unseen 3 spe- 

cifically, the world of spirits ; the hereafter. 


*tin-séize’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
seize.] To release ; to let go of, 


“He at the stroke wnseiz'd me."—Tuke; Advent. of 
Five Hours, iii, 


tn-seized’, a. (Pref. wn-(1),and Eng. seized.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Not seized, not apprehended, 
not og (Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, 
258. 
2. Law: Not possessed; not put in posses- 
sion ; as, unseized of land, 


lin-sél’-dom, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
seldom.] Not seldom; not infrequently ; not 
rarely ; sometimes. 


tin-sél’-fish, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
selfish.] Not selfish; not influenced by or 
arising from selfishness. 


“The personal benefit and present reward of kind 
unseljish benevolence.”—Daily Chronicle, Jan. 16, 1888. 


*tin-sé’-li_néss, *un-se-li-ness, s. (Eng. 
unsely ; -ness.) Misery, wretchedness. 


“What unseliness is established.”—Ohaucer: Boe- 
cius, iv. 


*tin-se-ly,a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sely.] 
Unhappy, unlucky, 
“ Thilke unsely jolife wo.” Gower: 0. A., 1, 


*tin-sém’-in-ared, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Lat. 
semen, genit. seminis = seed.] Destitute of 
seed or sperm ; destitute or deprived of virility ; 
impotent, castrated. (Shakesp.: Antony & 
Cleopatra, i. 5.) 


*tin-sénsed’, *un-senced, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1); Eng. sens(e), and suff. -ed.] Destitute of 
sense or meaning ; senseless, meaningless. 


“They tell you the scripture is but a dead letter, 
unsenced character, words without sence or wnsenced.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Dissuasive from Popery, pt. ii. bk, i., §2. 


*jin-séns’-i-ble, «. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sensible.] Not sensible; not capable of feel- 
ing ; insensible. 

“A sacramentell sygne unsensible.” — Sir T. More > 
Workes, p. 1,332. 


*tin-sén’-su-al-ize (or su as shu), vf. 
(Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. sensualize.] To purify ; 
to elevate from the dominion of the senses, 

“ By sensual wants, 
Unsenswalized the mind,” 
Coleridge: Religious Musings, 
iin-sént’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sent.] 
Not sent, not despatched, not transmitted. 

“ He should send for all the council that remained 
unsent abroad.” Strype ; Eccles. Mem. ; Edward VI., 
bk. i., ch. xxi. 

{ Unsent for: Not called, invited, or com- 
manded to attend. 

“ Somewhat of wei, consequence bri’ ‘ov1 here 
80 often, and unsent ne one Sok 


59 ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
' =shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 


iin-sén’-tenged, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sentenced. ] 
1. Not sentenced ; not under sentence. 
*2. Not definitely pronounced. 


“The divorce being yet wnsentenced.” — Heylin: 
Reformation, ii, § L. 


*tin-sén’-tient (tas sh), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. sentient.] Not sentient; not having 
feeling, sense, or perception. 


““We may admit a sentient composed of wnsentient 
parts."—Search- Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. i., ch. vi. 


*tn-sén-ti-mént’-al, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Ae eee al Not sentimental ; matter- 
of-fact. 


*in-sép’-ar-a-ble, *un-sep-er-a-ble, 
a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. separable.] Not 
separable ; not incapable of being separated ; 
inseparable, 

“ Friends now fast sworn, 
Who twine as twere in love 
Unseparadle.’ Shakesp, ; Coriolanus, iv. 4, 


* tin-sép’-ar-a-bly, adv. (Eng. wnseparab(le); 
-ly.| Inseparably. 
“ Joining them unseparably.”—Milton : Tetrachordon. 


*iin-sép’-ar-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. separuted.] Not separated, not parted. 
“ To retain th’ wnseparated soul,” 
Pope : Homer ; Odyssey x. 585. 

t in-sép’-iil-chred (re as ér), a. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. sepulchred.) Not sepulchred ; 
not buried in a sepulchre ; unburied. 

“ Unsepulchred they roam’d,” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 68. 

*iin-sé-qués-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sequestered.] Not sequestered ; not re- 
served ; frank, open. 


“His unsequestered spirit so supported him,”— 
Fuller : Church History, XI, ili. 4. 


*tim-sérved’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
served. ] 
1, Not served ; not worshipped. 


“ The law is love, and God unserved.” 
Gower: 0. A., iii. 


2. Not attended to; not duly performed. 


Leave the sacramentes wnserved."—Sir 7, More: 
Workes, p. 496. 


*iin-sér’-vige, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
service.] Want of service ; idleness, neglect. 


“You tax us for wnservice,”"—Massinger: Parl. of 
Love, i. 5. 


lin-sér’-vige-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. serviceable.] Not serviceable; not fit 
for service; not bringing advantage, use, 
profit, or convenience ; useless. 


“ A most unwilling and unserviceable accomplice,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Dng., ch. ti 


*tin-sér’-vige-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnser- 
viceable ; ~ness.] The quality or state of being 
unserviceable ; uselessness. 


“*Minding us of its insufficiency and wnserviceable- 
ness to the felicity of a mortal creature.”—Barrow: 
Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 14. 


*tin-sér’-vi¢e-a-blY, adv. [Eng. wnservice- 
ab(le) ; -ly.] Not in a serviceable manner. 


“Lie idly and wunserviceably there.” — Woodward: 
Natural History. 


tin-sét’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. set.] 
1. Not set; not placed. 


“Nothing unset down.” — Hooker; Eccles. Politie, 
bk. iii, § 11. 


2. Not planted. 
“And many maiden gardens, yet unset.” 
Shakesp. 


. 2 Sonnet 16, 
3. Not set, as a broken limb. 


“ An unset bone is better than a bone so ill set that 
it must be broken again.”—Fudler : Worthies ; General. 


* 4, Not sunk below the horizon. 
*5, Not settled, fixed, or appointed. 
“ For all day meten men at unset steven,” 
Chaucer: C. T., 1,526. 
tin-sét’-tle, v.t. & i. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
settle. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To change from a settled state; to make 
no longer fixed, settled, established, or steady ; 
to make uncertain or fluctuating ; to unhinge, 
to shake, to disturb. 

“ Unsettling the faith of ingenuous youth.”—Brit. 

Quarterly Review, lvii., p. 58 (1873). 

*2. To move from one place to another ; to 

remove. 


“ As big as he was, did there need any great matter 4 
to amisettls him?’—L’ Estrange. 


*3, To disorder, to derange, to make mad. 


1 
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unsettled—unshod 


a a 
1, Not shaded; not darkened or overspread | tn-sharp’-ened, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


*B. Intrans.: To become unsettled; to 

give way ; to be disordered. 
“ His wits to begin to unsettle.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 4. 
tin-sét’-tled (le as el), *unsetled, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. settled.) 

1. Not fixed in resolution ; not determined ; 
not decided; unsteady or wavering; unde- 
cided, hesitating. 

“To all of this unsettled character.”—Secker : Ser- 

mons, vol. ii., ser, 18. 


2. Unhinged, disturbed, troubled, agitated ; 
not calm or composed. 


“The best comforter to an wnsettled fancy.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, Vv. 


3. Disturbed ; not peaceful or quiet. 


“The government of that kingdom had... been 
in an wnsettled state.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


4, Displaced from a fixed or permanent 
position. 

5. Not having the lees or dregs deposited ; 
muddy, roily : as, wnsettled liquor. 

6. Having no fixed or permanent place or 
abode. 


“To behold the arke of the Lord’s couenant un- 
setled.”—Hooker : Eccles. Politie, bk. ii., § 6. 


7. Having no inhabitants; not occupied ; 
uncolonised : as, wnsettled lands. 

8. Not adjusted ; not liquidated; unpaid: 
as, an wnsettled account. 

9. Not arranged ; not adjusted ; not accom- 
modated : as, The dispute is still wnsetiled. 

10. Unequal ; not regular ; changeable. 

“The most unsettled and unequable seasons in most 
countries.”—Bentley : Sermons, 

* tin-sét’-tled-néss (le as el), s. 
settled ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being unsettled ; 
irresolution, indecision, uncertainty. 

“ By the ignorance and instability or unsettledness 
of foolish people.”—Bishop Taylor: Dissuasive from 
Popery, pt. ii., § 2. 

2. Want of fixity ; changeableness. 


“For all their wnsettledness the sun strikes them 
with a direct and certain beam.”—South. 
*iin-sét’-tle-mént (le as el), s. 
settle ; -ment.] 
1, The act of rendering unsettled. 
2. The state of being unsettled. 


“There is a great wnsettlement of mind and corrup- 
tion of manners.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 17. 


{Eng. wn- 


[Eng. wn- 


*tin-sév-en, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
seven.] To make no longer seven; to reduce 
from the number of seven to a less number. 
(Special coinage.) 

“To unseven the sacramen, 
Rome,”—Fuller : Church Hist., 


*tin-sé-vére’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
severe.] Not severe ; not harsh ; not cruel. 


“A less prudent and unsevere refreshment,”—ZBp, 
Taylor: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 22. 


tn-sév’-éred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
severed.] Not severed, parted, or divided. 
‘Like wnsevered friends.” 
kesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 2. 
tin-sew’ (ew as 60), *tin-sow, v.t. (Pref. 
un- (2), and Eng. sew.) To undo, what is 
sewn ; to unstitch, to unseam ; to rip a cover- 
ing from or off. 


“ Unsowed was the body soone, 
As he that knewe, what was to doone.” 
Gower: ©, A,, viil, 


[Pref. wn- (2), and 


of the Church of 
ii, 9. 


iin-sewn’ (ew as 6), a. 
Eng. sewn.] Unstitched. 


“The inner flap had become wnsewn at the bottom.” 
—Daily Chronicle, Jan. 11, 1888, 


tin-séx’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. sew,] 
To deprive of sex or of the qualities of the 
sex to which one belongs; to transform in 
respect of sex; usually to deprive of the 
qualities of a woman ; to unwoman. 
“All i 
That tend on mortal thoughts aeeet oat 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, i. 5. 
*iin-shac’-kle, ».t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, 
shackle.| To set free from shackles ; to un- 
fetter ; to loose from bonds; to set free from 
restraint. 
CONE 1 
ees pee. one of thought wnshackles their 
tin-shaic’-kled (le as el), a. _ [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. shackled.) Not shackled ; free from 
restraint. 
“To perceive his own unshackled life,” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. iii. 


aerate a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


with shade or gloom. 


“ Faire as unshaded light, or as the day 
In its first birth.” Davenant: To the Queen, 


2. Not having shades or gradations of 
colour, as a picture. 


*tin-shad-ow-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. shadow; -able.) Incapable of being 
shown even in shadow, 


“ Absolutely inimé#table and unshadowable.”—Bp. 
Reynolds, 


tin-shad’-owed, a. 
Eng. shadowed.]} 
1. Lit.: Not shadowed; not clouded, dark- 
ened, or obscured. 


“Unscanted of her parts, unshadowed 
In any darkened point.” Daniel: Musophilus. 


2. Fig.: Free from gloom or unhappiness. 


“Give himself up to unshadowed enjoyment,”— 
Cassell’s Sat. Journal, Mar, 10, 1888, 


tin-shak'-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 
shakable.] Incapable of being shaken. (Lit. 
or fig.) 
“His great individual ee aay was unshakable 
determination.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 25, 1885, 


*iin-shaked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

shaked = shaken.] Unshaken, 

“ Keep unshaked 
That temple.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 1. 

iin-shak’-en, * in-shak’-ened, a. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Bng. shaken; shakened.] 

1, Not shaken; not agitated; not caused 
to shake. 


“Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree ; 
But fall, unshaken, when they mellow be.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, ili. 2. 


2. Not shaken or moved in resolution ; 
firm, steady. 
“A firm, unshaken, uncorrupted soul,” 
Thomson » Winter, 88, 


*un-sha-kle, v.t. [UnsHackLe.] 


*Yin-shale’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
shale.} To strip the husk or shale of ; hence, 
to expose, to disclose. 

“T will not unshale the jest before it be ripe.”— 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


Marston, 
*tin-shamed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shamed.) Not shamed; not ashamed; un- 


abashed. (Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 741.) 


* in-shame’-faced, * un-shame-fast, «. 
{Pref. uwn- (1), and Eng. shamefaced, shame- 
fast.) Not shamefaced ; wanting in modesty ; 
impudent, 


“By vehemencie of affection be made unshamefast.” 
—Sir J. Cheeke: The Hurt of Sedition, 


* in-shame’ faged-néss, * un-shame- 
fast-nes, * un-shame-fast-nesse, s. 
[Eng. wnshamefaced, unshamefast ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being unshamefaced ; im- 
pudence. 


“ For the lacke of maners in the state of a lord in- 
pence unshamefastnesse in him.” — Golden Boke, 
ch, xlvy. 


*tn-shame’-fast-ly, * un-schame-fast- 
li, adv. [Eng. wnshamefast; -ly.] Without 
shame ; boldly. 


“A wickid man maketh sad his cheer wnschame- 
Sastli.”—Wycliffe : Proverbs xxi. 9, 


*fin-shape’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
shape.] Tb deprive of shape; to throw out 
of regular form ; to disorder. 

“ This deed wnshapes me quite.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 

*tim-shaped’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shaped.| Having no shape; shapeless, form- 
less, confused, 

“The unshaped use of it doth meve 


The hearers,” hakesp. ¢ Hamlet, iv. 5. 
tin-shape’-ly, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shapely.) Not of regular shape; deformed, 
misshapen, 
*in-shap'-en, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
shapen.] 


1, Misshapen, deformed, shapeless, 


“This wnshapen earth we now inhabit, is the form 
it was found in when the waters had retired.”—Bur- 
net: Theory of the Earth. 


2, Uncreated. 
“ Unshapen fader—unshapen son is,” 
Athanasian Oreed, in Hickes' Thesaurus, i. 234. 
tin-shired’, a. (Pref. wn- i, and Eng. 
shared.| Not shared; not participated in or 
enjoyed in common. 


“TY impart a joy, imperfect while unshared.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. ix, 


sharpened.] Not sharpened ; not made acute 
or sharp. 
“ Onsharpened by sevenet ee eee by, Lb 
tin-shit’-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
shattered.) Not shattered or broken to, pieces. 


“How can that brittle stuff escape wnshattered }”— 
Bp. Hal; Ser. on Ps, \xviil, 30. 


iin-shav’-en, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
shaven.] Not shaved; not cut. (Browne. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xxi.) 


tin-shéath’, in-sheathe’, v.t. [Pref-un-(2), 
and Eng. sheath.) 
1. To take or draw from its sheath or scab- 
bard. 


“ He who ne’er unsheathed a sword.” 
Scott. Lord of the Isles, iv. 19 


* 9, To set free from or as from a case. 


“ A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheath'd 
Of that polluted prison where it breath'd.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,724, 


¥ To unsheathe the sword : To make war. 


iin-shéd’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. shed.] 
1, Not shed ; not spilt. 
“Charged with unshed tears.” Byron: Dream, v. 
*1, Not parted ; uncombed, 
“‘Uncomb'd, uncurl’d, and carelessly unshed,” 
Spenser: F. @., LV. vii. 40. 


*tm-shéll’, vt. ([Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
shell.} 

1, To take out of the shell; to deprive of a 
shell; to shell. 

2. To give birth to. 


“None... that ever Yarmouth unshelled or in- 
gendred,”—Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 


3. To release. 


“There I remained [concealed] till the housemaid’s 
sweetheart, who was a carpenter, unshelled me.”— 
Dickens : Sketches by Boz; Watkins Tottle. 


*iin-shélled’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shelled.) Not protected or covered with a 
shell ; newly hatched. 


“ O'er her unshelled brood the murmuring ring-dove 
sits not more gently."—Sheridan: Pizarro, iv. 1. 


tin-shél’-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sheltered.] Not sheltered ; not screened ; nob 
protected from danger or annoyance ; unpro- 
tected. 
“ From the barren wall’s wnshelter’d end.” 
Wordsworth: Evening Walk, 
*tn-shént’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. shent.} 
Not shent, not ruined, not destroyed, not 
spoilt, not disgraced, 
“‘ We scape wnshent, if they were done in love.” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p. 25. 
* fin-shér’-iff, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
sheriff.} To remove from the office of sheriff. 
“He was soon unsheriffed by the king’s death.”— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Kent, 
*un-shette, v.t. [UnsHvT.]] 
tin-shewn’ (ew as 60), a. [UnsHown.] 


*tn-shield’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shielded.) Not shielded; not covered, pro- 
’ tected, or defended. 
“[He] scornful offer’d his unshielded side.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 
*iin-shift’/-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
shift; -able.] Shiftless, helpless, 
“ How unshiftable are they.”"— Ward : Sermons, p. 67. 
tn-ship’, *un-shyp, v.t. ([Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng, ship.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: To take out of a ship or 
other watercraft. 


“Tyll al hys cariage was unshypped.” — Berners: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol, i., ch. ee Gite 


2. Naut.: To remove from the place where 
it is fixed or fitted, 


“Should often require to unship the mast.”—Vield, 


Dee, 17, 1887. 

tin-shiv-éred, a. [Pref. un- (), and Eng. 
suid’) Not shivered; not broken into 
shivers. 


“Our glasse can never touch wnshivered.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, v. 8. 
tn-shécked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shocked.] Not shocked, not disgusted, not 
offended. 


“Who can, uwnshock'd, behold the cruel eye?” 
Thomson: Liberty. 
tin-shéd’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. shod.) 


Not shod ; having no shoes. 


“With unshod feet they yet securely tread.” 
Cowper: To an Afflicted Protestant Lady. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0 =6; ey=a: au= kw. 


tin-shoe’, t un-shoo, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. shoe, v.] To deprive of a shoe or shoes. 


unshoe-the-horse, s. 
Botany: 
1, Moonwort (Botrychium Lunaria). 


“ Moonwort is an herb which they say will open 
ee and unshoo such horses as tread upon it.”— 
Culpeper in Britten & Holland. 


2, Hippocrepis comosa. The English name 
was given because the legumes are shaped 
like a horseshoe, and were popularly believed 
to be able to unshoe horses. (Prior.) 


*tin-shook’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shook.) Not shaken; unshaken, 
“ Thou stand’st unshook amidst a bursting world.” 
Pope: Satires. (Prol.) 
*Yin-shored’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shore (2), v.] Not shored or propped up ; un- 
supported, 


tin-shorn’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. shorn.] 
Not shorn, not sheared, not clipped. (Scott: 
Lady of the Lake, i. 26.) 


tin-short’-ened, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shoriened.] Not shortened ; not made shorter. 


tin-shot’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. shot, s.] 
1, Not shot; not struck or hit with a shot. 
(Waller : Night Piece.) 
2. Not discharged, as a shot. 


*tin-shot’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. shot, v.] 
To take or draw the shot or ball out of: as, 
To wnshot a gun. 


*tin-shout’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
shout.) To recall what is done by shouting. 
“ Onshout the noise that banished Marcius,” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, v. 4. 
*iin-shéw’-éred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
showered.] Not watered by showers. 
“ Unshowered grass.” Milton : Nativity. 


tin-shown,, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, shown.) 
Not shown; not exhibited. (Shakesp.: Ant. 
& Cleop., iii. 6.) 


*tin-shrined’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sie, .] Not Sy sbrinacs not deposited in a 
shrine. 


tin-shrink’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
vitae Not falivtakiag - ; not recoiling ; 
not falling back ; undaunted. 
“ With wnshrinking crest.” 
Moore ; Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
iin-shriv-en, * un-shrive, a. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. shriven.] Not shriven. 
“ Though all ther parishe die unshrive.” 
Plowman's Tale. 
*iin-shroad’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
shroud.) To remove the shroud or covering 
from; to uncover, to unveil, to disclose. 
“ At length the piercing sun his beames unshrouds.” 
P. Fletcher: Purple Islund, xii, 
*tin-shriibbed’, a. ([Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
shrub, and suff. -ed.] Not planted with shrubs ; 
bare or destitute of shrubs. 
“ My bosky acres and my unshrubbed down.” 


Shakesp, ; Tempest, iv. 1. 
*iin-shiin’-na-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
shun, and suff. -able.]) Incapable of being 
shunned or avoided ; inevitable. 
“Tis destiny unshunnable, like death.” 


Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3. 
*tin-shiinned’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shunned. } 


1, Not shunned or avoided. 
2. Unshunnable, inevitable. 


“ An unshunn'd consequence.”— Shakesp, : Measure 
for Measure, iii, 2. 


tin-shit, a. 
Not i open 
Sh Sail and aaa with unshut eye 
Round the world for ever and aye.” 

M. Arnold: Forsaken Merman. 
tin-shit’, *un-shette, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 

and Eng. shut, v.] To open; to throw open. 

“He the dore wnshette,” Gower: CO. A., vi. 


“tn-shiit’-tér, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
shutter.} To take down or put back the 
shutters of. 


“He unshuttered 4 little lattice-window.” — 7. 
Hughes: Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xvii. 


*Yin-shy’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Ene thy a] 
TiSSOly 


a. 
Not a5 confident. (Richardso 
ti. 50.) 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. shwt.] 


unshoe—unskilled 


*tin-sick’,* un-sicke, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. sick.| Not sick, ailing, diseased, or dis- 
ordered. 

“Hole and unsike, right wel at ease.” 
Chaucer : Dreme, 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
(Scotch.) 


tin-sic’-kér, a. 
sicker.) Notsure ; unsure, unsteady. 
“ Oh! flickering, feeble, and wnsicker,” 
Burns: Poem on Life. 
tin-sift’-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1),and Eng. sijted.] 
1, Not sifted ; not separated by a sieve. 
“ Grist unsifted.” Cowper ; Task, vi. 108, 
*2. Not tried, untried, unproved. 
“ Unsifted in such perilous circumstance.” 
Shakesp. . Hamlet, i. 8 
tin-sighed’ (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sighed.] Not sighed (for). 
‘The past unsigh’d for, and the future sure,” 
Wordsworth - Loadamia, 
tin-sight (gh silent), a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. sight.) Without sight; not seeing or 
examining. Only occurring in the phrase, 
* unsight, unseen” = unseen: as, to buy a 
thing wnsight, unseen=to buy it without 
seeing it. 
“To subscribe, unsight, unseen.” 
Butler: Hudibras, I. iii. 625, 
*tin-sight’-a-ble (gh silent), a. (Pref. wn- 
(1); Eng. sight, and suff. -able.] Invisible. 
(Wycliffe.) 
tin-sight’/-éd (gh silent), a 
and Eng. sighted.] 
*1, Not sighted ; not seen ; invisible. 
“ Still present with us, though unsighted.” 
Suckling : Song. 
2. Having lost the sight or view of any- 
thing. eee ) 
‘‘__. getting unsighted at a hedge, was beaten.”— 
Field, Bow 24, 1887, 
tin-sight’-li-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. wn- 
sightly ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
unsightly ; unpleasantness to the sight ; ugli- 
ness, deformity. 


“The unsightliness in the legs may be helped by 
wearing a laced stocking.”"— Wiseman ; Surgery. 


tin-sight’-ly (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 


and Eng. sightly.] Unpleasant to the sight ; 
ugly, deformed. (Cowper: Hope, 426.) 


* in-sig-nif-i-cant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. significant.) Not significant ; having no 
meaning or importance ; insignificant. 


““A Kind of voice, not altogether articulate and 
unsignificunt.”—P, Holland: Plutarch, p. 527, 


* tin-sig-nif’-i-cant-ly, adv. 


[Pref. wn- (1), 


(Eng. wnsig- 


nificant; -ly.] Insignificantly; without any 
meaning or signification. 
“The temple. . . might now not unsignisicantly be 


set open.”—WMilton: Areopagitica. 

* tin-sim’- Reg: . [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

simple. ] ot simple ; not natural ; affected. 
“Such profusion of wnsimple wom? — Joanna 
Baillie. 

* tin-sim-pli¢-i-ty, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. simplicity.) Want of simplicity ; artful- 
ness, cunning. 

“In his simple wnsimplicity."—Kingsley : Westward 
Ho!” ch. iv. 

*fin-sin’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. sin.] 
To deprive of sinful character or nature; to 
cause to be no sin, 


“When a sin is past, grief ma: 
unsin it.”—Feltham : Resolves, pt. 


eT -gére, a. [Pref. un- @), and Eng. sin- 
cere.} 
1. Not sincere ; not faithful ; insincere, 
“And can I doubt, my charming maid, 
As unsincere, what you have said?” 
Cowper : To Delia, 
*2,. Not genuine; impure, adulterated. 
“‘Chymical preparations, which I have found wn- 
sincere,’'—Boyle. 
*3. Not sound; not solid. 
The Joy was unsincere.” 
den ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 
*tin-sin-gér’-i-ty, *iin-sin-gére’-néss, 
s. [Eng. unsincere ; -ity; -ness.]: The quality 
or state of being unsincere ; want of sincerity ; 
insincerity ; impurity. 
“A spirit of sea salt may, without any unsincerity, 


be so prepared as to dissolve the body of crude gold.”— 
Boyle: Works, p. 850. 


*tin-sin’-ew (ew as Wi), v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. sinew.] To relax the sinews of ; 
deprive of strength, might, firmness, energy, 
or vigour. 


“ This skill wherewith you have so cunning been.” 
Unsinews all your pow'rs.” Daniel: radceopi tis. 


Corie at but not 
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. tin-sin'-ewed (ew as U1), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. sinewed.] Deprived of strength or 
oy weak, nerveless, (Shakesp.: Hamlet, 
iv. 7. 


*tin-sin’-ew-y (ew as 0), a 
and Eng. sinewy.) Weak, nerveless. 
Jig.) 

“ Formless, unsinewy writings.”—Strype: Eccles. 
Mem., Edward VI, 


*tn-sing’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. sing.) 
To recant what has been sung. 
“ Onsing their thanks, and pull their trophies down.” 
Defoe: True-born Englishman, pt. ii. 
tn-singed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. singed.] 
Not singed ; not scorched. (Browne: Vulg. 
Err,, bk. viii., ch. x.) 


* {in-sin’-gled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng, singled.] Not singled ; not separated. 
“Stags ... in herds unsingled.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; dineid iv, 221. 
tin-sink’-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sinking.] Not sinking; not settling, subsid- 
ing, or giving way. 
“A smooth, unsinking sand.” Addison ; Italy. 


+ tin-sin’-ning, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sunning.| Not sinning; committing no sin; 
impeccable. 

“A perfect unsinning obedience.”—Rogers, 


*tin-sis’-tér, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
sister.] To destroy the sisterly relation be- 
tween ; to remove from the position or rela- 
tionship of a sister. 

“ To sunder and unsister them again.” 
Tennyson ; Queen Mary, i. 

+ in-sis’-tér-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 

sisterly.) Not Eaton not becoming a sister. 


“ Anything undaughterly, wnsisterly, or unlike a 
kinswoman.’—Richardson: Clarissa, vii, 412. 


*{in-sit’-ting, *un-syt-tyng, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. sitting.) Not becoming ; 
unbecoming. 


“To speake wnsyttyng woordes.”—Sir 7. More; 
Workes, p. 872. 


tin-siz-a-ble, * tin-size’-a-ble, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. sizable.] Not sizable; not 
of a proper size, magnitude, or bulk. 
“ Prosecute vane EET of unsizeable pike.”"— 
Field, Dec, 24, 1887. 
tin-sized’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sized.] 
Not sized, ner stiffened. 


“ And pierced into the sides like an wnsized camlet.” 
—Oongreve: Way of the World, iv. 


tin-skil’-ful, * un-skyl-ful, a. 
(1), and Eng. skilful.) 
1, Not skilful; wanting in the skill, know- 
ledge, or dexterity acquired by practice, use, 
experience, or observation. 


“To trust in unskilful physicians."—Bp. Taylor: 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 18. 


*2. Destitute of discernment. 


4 aoe it make the wnskilful laugh.”—Shakesp. > 
Hamlet, 


*3, Ignorant ; 
perience. 
“Striken with dread, wnskilful of the place.” 
Surrey : Virgil ; dineis, ii. 
tin-skil’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. wnskilful ; -ly.J 
1. Inan unskilful manner; without skill or 
dexterity. 


“She was clumsy in figure, and, to appearance, wn- 
Cae) managed.”—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. vi, 
per 


*2, Without knowledge or discernment ; 
stupidly. 

“You Tee unskilfully.” —Shakesp. ; Measure for 

Measure, ii, 
iin-skil’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. unskilful ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unskilful; want 
of skill, art, dexterity, or knowledge. 
pee of that rude people."—Boyle 
*tin-skill’, * un-skille, s. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
and Eng. skill.] Want of skill ; ignorance. 
“Reave him the skill his wnskild to agnize.” 
Sylvester ; Eden, p, 277, 
tin-skilled’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
skilled.) 

1, Wanting in skill; destitute of readiness 
or baat My in performance ; not skilful ; un- 
skilful. 

“Tn fi nskill'd, but only us'd to 

megabits ha 

2. Destitute of practical knowledge. 


“‘Thy youth as then in sage debates wnskill'd.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad ix, 568, 


(Pref, wn- (1), 
(Lit. & 


(Pref. wn- 


without knowledge or ex- 


, boy; pout, j6wl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
-tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiim. -cious, -tious -sious = shiis. hermes &c. = bel, deL 
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unskilled-_labor, s. Labor not requir- 
ing special skill or training; simple manual 
labow 
*iin-skir’-mished, a, [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
skirmish, and suff. -ed.] Not fought in skirm- 
ishes ; not engaged in slight conflicts. 
“He scarce one day wnskirmish’d with doth go.” 
Drayton ; Battle of Agincourt. 
tin-slack’-ened, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
slackened.] Not slackened; not made slow 
or slower. 


tin-slain’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. slain.] 
Not slain, not killed. (Lit. & fig.) 
“One sin, unslain, within my breast.” 
Cowper ; Olney Hymns, ivi. 
tin-slaked’, * in-slakt, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. slaked.] 
1, Not slaked ; not quenched. 


“ Unfound the boon—unslaked the thirst.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 124. 


2. Not mixed with water, so as to forma 
true chemical combination. 


“ Unslakt lime, which never heats till you throw 
water upon it.”—Hales - Sermon on Luke xviii. 1. 


tin-slaugh’-téred (gh silent), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. slaughtered.] Not slaughtered ; 
not slain. 

Wd Hoveri ing o'er 

Th’ unslaughter'd host.” 

Young : Par. on Job, ¥. 280, 
tin-sleek’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sleek.] 
Not sleek or smooth; rough, dishevelled. 
(Tennyson : Elaine, 811.) 


tin-sleép’-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sleeeping.] Not sleeping ; ever wakeful. 
“ Unsleeping eyes of God.” Milton : P. L., ¥. 647. 


*un-slekked, a. 


*tin-slépt’,a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. slept.] 
Not having slept ; having been without sleep. 
“Pale, as man long unslept.” Chaucer : Dreame, 


Un-sling’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. sling.) 
1, Ord. Lang. : To loose from a sling. 
“The bustle to unsling rifles.”"—Field, Jan. 7, 1888. 
2. Naut.: To put out of a sling; to take 
off the slings of, as of a yard, a cask, &c. 


*tn-slip’-ping, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
slipping.] Not slipping ; not liable to slip. 
“An unslipping knot.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, li. 2. 
*tin-slow’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. slow.] 
Not slow ; active. 


“ If forsothe unstow thou shul be.”"—Wycliffe: Pro- 
verbs vi. 11. 


*tn-sltige’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
slwice.] To open the sluice of; to open; to 
let flow. 

“ All ages, all degrees wnsluice their eyes.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 
iin-sliim’-bér-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. slumbering.) Not slumbering; sleep- 
less, wakeful, vigilant. 


*tin-sliim’-brotis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng, slumberous.] Not slumberous ; not in- 
viting or causing sleep. 

“ By a foreknowledge of unslumbrous night.” 
Keats: Endymion, i. 912. 

*iin-sly’, *un-sleigh, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. sly.) Unwary. 

“Whom unsleigh she seeth she shal slen.”— Wy- 
cliffe: Proverbs xxiii. 28. 

iin-smirched’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
smirched.] Not smirched; not stained ; not 
soiled ; not blackened. 

“The chaste and unsmirched brow.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 5, 
iin-smit’-ten, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
smitten.) Not smitten ; not beaten. 
“(I] smiled unsmitten.” Young. Night Thoughts, iv. 


tin-smoked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
smoked.] 
1. Not smoked ; not dried by smoking. 
2. Not used in smoking, as a pipe. 
*3, Smoked out; emptied by smoking. 
“ His ancient pipe in sable dyed, 
And half unsmoked, lay by his side.” 
Swift : Cassinus & Peter. 
*tin-smooth’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
smooth, a. 1 Not smooth; not even; rough. 
(Milton : P. L., iv. 681.) 


*tin-smote’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. smote.] 
Unsmitten. (Byron: Dest. of Sennacherib.) 


[UNSLAKED.] 


unskirmished—unsorted 


*iin-smoéth’-ér-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. smother, and suff. -able.] Incapable of 
being smothered, suppressed, or restrained. 

“To the unsmotherable delight of all the porters.”— 
Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxviii. 

*tin-smtt-ty, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

smutty.] Not smutty ; not obscene. 


“ The expression was altogether unsmutty.”—Oollier ¢ 
English Stage, p. 54, 


*tin-sdaped’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
soaped.) Not ashes unwashed. 
*@ The Unsoaped: The Unwashed (q.v.). 


“The unsoaped of Ipswich brought up the rear.”— 
Dickens ; Pickwick, ch, xxiv, 


*tin-so-ber, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sober, a.) Not sober; wild, extravagant. 


“Her eyes, her talke, i , all were wnsober<”— 
Bale: English Votaries, pt. 


*tin-s0/-ber-ly, adv. 
Wildly, extravagantly. 


“ Unsoberly to reason and dispute.” — Homilies ; 
Against Contention. 


*tin-so-¢i-a-bil’-i-ty (or ¢ as sh), s. 
unsociable ; -ity.] Unsociableness. 


“The unsociability of the Christian faith."—War- 
burton: Divine Legation. (Pref.) 


iin-so-cia-ble (c as sh), a. 
and Eng. sociable.} 
1. Not sociable; not suitable for society ; 
indisposing for society. 


“A severe, distant, and unsociable temper,”—Tatler, 
No, 149. 


2. Not inclined for society; not free in 
conversation ; reserved, unsocial; not com- 
panionable. 


“ And he again, who is too sober and abstinent alto- 
gether, becommeth unpleasant and wnsociable,”—P, 
Holland: Plutarch, p. 534. 


tin-s0’-ci-a-ble-néss (c as sh), s. [Eng. 
unsociable ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unsocial, 


tin-so’-cia-bly (c as sh), adv, [Eng. wn- 
sociab(le) ; -ly.] In an unsociable manner. 


“These are pleased with nothing that is not wnso- 
ciably sour.” —L’ Estrange. 


iin-s0'-cial (c as sh), a 
Eng. social.) Not social; 
society. 


“The too often unamiable and unsocial patriotism 
of our forefathers.”—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xv. 


* in-sod’, *tin-sdd’-den, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. sod, sodden] Not sodden, seethed, 
or boiled. 

“Unrosted or unsod.” Beaum, & Flet.: 


*tin-soft’, a. & adv. 
soft.] 
A, As adj. : Not soft; hard. 
‘His berd unsoft.” Chaucer; OC. T., V. 969. 
B. As adv. : Not softly. 
“ Great numbers fall unsoft.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calendar; July. 
tin-soft/-ened (¢ silent), a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. softened.) Not softened, touched, 
or affected. 


“ Unsoftened by all nee applications.”—Atterbury : 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 


iin-s6iled’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. soiled.] 
Not soiled; not stained; unpolluted, un- 
tainted, unspotted, pure. (Lit. & fig.) 
“My unsoiled name, the austereness of my life.” 
Shakesp, : Measwre for Measure, ii. 4, 
tn-sold’, * un-solde, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. sold.] Not sold ; not transferred or dis- 
posed of for a consideration. 


“They left their house and shop with some wares 
therein unsolde.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, ii. 267. 


*jin-sol-dér, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
solder.}] To separate, as something that has 
been joined with solder; to dissolve; to 
break up. 

“‘ The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest friendship of famous knights.” 
Tennyson ; Morte a’ Arthur. 

*iin-sold’-iéred (i as y), *un-sould- 
iered, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. soldier, and 
-ed,) Not having the qualities or appearance 
of a soldier ; not soldierlike. 

“So raggedly and loosely, so wnsouldiered.” 
Beaum., & Filet, : Disk Subject, 1. 2. 
tn-sold’-iér-like (i as y (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. soldierlike.] fot tike a soldier ; 
not characteristic of or becoming a soldier. 


“Faults ora barat sir ao ini "—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xiv. 


[Eng. wnsober ; -ly.] 


{Eng. 


(Pref, un- (1), 


(Pref. wn- (1), and 
not adapted to 


Sea-voyage, ii. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


tin-sold/-iér-ly (i as y), «. [Pref. un- rs 
and Eng. soldierly.] nsoldierlike ; 
coming a soldier. 
“So unsoldierly an action,"—Rymer : On Tragedy 
p. 184, 
*iin-sol’--emn (mn asn), a. [Pref wn- (1), 
and Eng. solemn.) 
1. Not solemn; not sacred, 
grave. 
2. Not accompanied by due ceremonies or 
forms ; not regular or formal; legally informal, 


“Obligations by unsolemn de Sees '—Bp. Tay- 
lor; Rule of Conscience, bk. ii 


*tin-sol-em-nize, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. solemnize.] To divest of solemnity. 


serious, or 


*unsolempne, a. [UNsoLemn.] 


tin-s0-lig’-it-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
solicited. ] 
1, Not solicited ; not applied to. (Said ofa 


person.) 
“ Unsolicited 
I left no reverend person in this court.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ii. & 


2. Not asked for or besought. (Said of a 
thing.) 
* tin-s0-li¢’-it-ols, * un-sol-lic-it-ous, 
a ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. solicitous.] 
1. Not solicitous ; not anxious ; not deeply 
concerned. 


“ Unsollicitous uy (oe it.”"—Search;: Light of 
Nature, vol. ii., pt. ii, ch. xxili. 


2. Not marked or soeangied by care, anxiety, 
or solicitude, 
“Many wnsolicitous hours.”—Idler, No. 9. 


* Gin-sol-id, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. solid.) 
1. Not solid; hollow, liquid, gaseous, fluid. 


“The continuity of wnsolid, inseparable, and un- 
Bu CreaDle parts,”—Locke: Human Understand.,, bk, ii., 
ch, iv. 


2, Having no solid foundation or basis; 
not sound, firm, or substantial ; empty, vain, 
“Those unsolid hopes.” Thomson; Winter, 1,084, 


*tin-sol’-id-néss, s. [Eng. wnsolid ; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being unsolid ; empti- 
ness, vanity. 


“The unsolidness of other comforts and nels ity 
—Leighton : 1 Peter ii. 


*iin-solv’-a-ble, * in-sdlv’-i-ble, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. solvable.] Not capable of 
being solved. 


“If unsolvible otherwise, there is still the more 
assurance of undeniable demonstratiou.”"—More: On 
the Seven Churches, ch. x. 


iin-sdlved’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng, solved.) 
Not solved ; not explained or cleared up. 


# Virgil aayaeeme a riddle, which he leaves wn- 
solved,"—Dryden; Virgil. (Dedic.) 


tin-son’-sy, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. sonsy.] 
1, Not sonsy ; not buxom, plump, or good- 
looking. Scotch.) 
2. Bringing or boding ill-luck; unlucky, 
ill-omened, 


*un-soot, a. [UNSWEET.] 


tin-soéthed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
soothed.] Not soothed, assuaged, calmed, or 
tranquillized. 
“Thence the wretched ne'er unsoothed withdrew.” 
Byron: Lara, ii. 8. 
*in-s06-phis’-ti-cate, tin-sd-phis’-ti- 
cat-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and ane sophisti- 
cate, sophisticated.] 
1. Not sophisticated ; not corrupted, adul- 
terated, or perverted by art; pure, unmixed, 


genuine. 
“Nature, CO sepa by man.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 454 


2. Simple, artless. 


“Having obtained money under false pretences from 
several unsophisticated persons.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Jan, 26, 1888, 


*iin-sd-phis'-ti-cat-éd_néss, s. [Eng. 
unsophisticated ; -ness.| The quality or state 
of being unsophisticated ; 5 genuineness. 


“This certificate of aie president's unsophisticated- 
mess.” —Globe, Nov. 5, 18! 


* tin-sor’-rowed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sorrowed.] Not sorrowed or grieved for; un- 
lamented, unregretted. 


“ Die like a fool wnsorrowed.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Monsieur Thomas, ii. 4. 


tin-sort’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sorted.) 
1. Not sorted, arranged, or distributed in 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, ful; try, Syrian. 2, e =e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


unsought—unspleened 
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order; not classified; not arranged or dis- 


tributed in classes. 


“Their ideas . . 
On the Mind, ch. 


* 2. Unsuitable, unfit. 
“The ob e te have eed uncertain ; the time 
itself wnsorted.”"—Shakesp. : 1 Henry TV., ik, 8. 
eeagay (ough as &), a. 
and Eng. sought.) 
1. Not sought for; not searched for; un- 
solicited. 


“Asif at needful things would come unsought.” 
Wordsworth: enone & Independence. 
*2. Not examined or explored. 
“To leave unsought, 
Or that, or any place that harbours men.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 


[Pref. wn- (1), 


*un-soul, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. soul.] 
To deprive of the soul, mind, or understand- 
ing. 

*Tin-séuled’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Bng. 
sowled.] 

1. Having no soul or life ; deprived of the 
soul, 


“Unbodied, wnsouled, unheard, unseene.” 
Spenser: F. Que VII. vii. 46. 


2. Having no spirit or principle. 


“What unsouled ERO they be.”—Shelton: Hist. 
Don Quixote, pt. iv., ch. v. 


tin-s6und’, a. & adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sound, a.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Not sound; not firm, solid, or un- 
decayed ; weak, decayed, rotten. 


“Of all that is unsound beware. 
Longfellow: Building i the Ship, 

2. Not sound or healthy ; diseased ; affected 
with some disease ; not robust. 

“ Hunters and hacks have been held to be unsownd,” 

—Field, Dec, 24, 1887. 
3. Not founded on true, firm, or correct 
rinciples ; ill-founded, incorrect, erroneous, 
cious ; not valid or orthodox. 


“Cannot be unsownd or evil to hold still the same 
assertion.”—Hooker. 


4. Not close, firm, or compact. 
“Some lands make unsound cheese,”—Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 
5. Not sincere; not genuine or true; un- 
principled. 
“Tf there be anything weak and unsound in them 


[they] are willing to have it detected.”—Locke ; Con- 
duct of Understanding, § 41. 


* B. As adv.: Not soundly ; unsoundly. 
“The king ... still muses; aleeys unsound,” 


Daniel. (Todd.) 
unsound-life, s. 
Insurance; A life not likely to reach the 
average length, and which therefore it is 
inexpedient to insure. 


unsound-mind, s. A mind moreorless 
insane. If this be proved in the case of one 
making a will it vitiates the instrument; but 
the evidence required from the individual 
impeaching the will must be very cogent, or 
it will fail. 


*jin-séund’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sowndable.} Incapable of being sounded ; 
unfathomable, profound. 


“Deep and unsowndable by us.”"—Leighion: Com. 
on 1 Peter ii. 


* jin-séund’-éd (1), a. (Eng. wnsownd ; -ed.] 
Made unsound, unhealthy, or diseased ; marred, 
“His greevous hurts, his sores eke wnsounded.” 
Lydgate: Storie of Thebes, pt. ii, 
tin-séund’-éd (2), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sounded.} Not sounded ; not tried with or as 
with a sounding-line ; not examined, tried, or 


tested. 
“ Gloster is a man 
Unsounded yet.” akesp, ; 2 Henry VI, iii, 1. 
tin-sé6und’-ly, adv. (Eng. unsound; -ly.] In 
an unsound manner; not soundly, 
ei nt interpreted.” — 
Baa RTE 04 tea 
tin-sétnd’-néss, s. [Eng. wnsownd ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unsound : 
(1) Want of strength or firmness ; weakness, 
rottenness ; as, the wnsowndness of timber. 
(2) Infirmity ; mental weakness. 
eee strange sattk pinot of ee habs made 
cal un’ 
a ati TE oll 
& Want of soundness, healthiness, or vigour ; 
a weakness or infirmity ; the state of 
ing affected by some disease. 


. ug Sonicare Sea aeons a Riches 
Field, Dee, 17, 1887. 


Hooker : 


. He in the brain wasorted.”— Watts : 
xix. 


(4) Erroneousness, defectiveness, fallacious- 
ness. 

“The danger a aa unsoundness of the doctrine.” 
—Times, Jan. 16, 1 

7 GAT Tncapegnen “ot mind; weakness of in- 


iin-séured’, * un-sowred, a. 
(1), and Eng. sowred.] 
1, Not made sour or acid. 


“‘Meat and drink last longer unputrefied and un- 
soured in winter."—Bacon ; Nat, Hist,, § 341. 


2. Not made morose or crabbed, 
“ Youth unsowred with sorrow,” 
Dryden: Horace, bk. L, ode 9, 


* tin-sow’, v.t. [Unsew.] 


* lin-sowed’ (1), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sowed.] Unsown. 


“ Earth wnsow’d, untiil’d, brings forth for them 
All fruits,” Cowper: Homer; Odyssey ix. 


* tin-sowed (2), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sowed.}] Unsewn. 
“ Their pillow was wnsowed.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. iv. 14 
tin-sown’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sown.] 
1, Not furnished or planted with seed. 


“The ground is untilled and unsown.” — Strype 
Eccles. Mem. (Bp. of Rochester to Chartes II.) 


2. Not scattered on iand for growth, as 
seed. 
3. Not propagated by seed scattered, 


“Mushrooms come up hastily in a night, and yet 
are wnsown.”—Bacon. 


* tin-spar’, *un-spere, v.t. (Pref. wn-{(2), 
and Eng. spar.) To withdraw the spar or 
spars from; to open. (Scott: Marmion, i. 4.) 


tin-spared’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sparee.] 

1. Not spared; not saved for future use}; 
not saved from destruction, ruin, death, or 
the like ; not treated with mildness, (Milton : 
P. L., x. 606.) 

* 2. Indispensable. 

“‘ Unspared instruments to their several purposes.” 

—Adams: Works, i. 381. 


tn-spar’-ing, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sparing. ] 
1, Not sparing or parsimonious; giving 
freely ; liberal, free, profuse. 
“The Lord's wnsparing hand.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, \xii. 
2. Given or done unsparingly ; unmerciful. 


‘To make unsparing use of the boot.”—Macaulay: 
Hist, Eng., ch, vi. 


tin-spar-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wnsparing ; -ly.] 
In an unsparing manner ; not sparingly. 
“The Lord unsparingly hath swallow’d 
All Jacob's dwellings.” 
Donne: Lamentations ii. 
* Yin-sparred’, a. [Unspar.] Not closed or 
made fast ; open. 


“ The door unsparred, and the hawk without.” 
Surrey ; Whether Liberty by Loss of Life, &c. 


* iin-spéak’, * un-speake, v.t. [Pref. wn- 
(Q), ee Eng. speak.] To retract, as something 
spoken ; to recant; to unsay. 

“ Unspeak mine own detraction.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iv, 3. 
iin-s éak’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un-(1), and Eng, 
speakable.} “Not capable of being described 
by speech; incapable of being spoken or 
uttered ; beyond the power of speech to de: 
scribe ; unutterable, inexpressible, ineffable. 
My ae in eee vale ee spel 
Which s lf wns, able,” 
: Ppyron Giaour. 
tin-spéak’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnspeakab(le); 
-ly.| In an unspeakable manner or degree ; 
beyond the power of speech ; unutterably, in- 
expressibly. 


“ A state unspeakably anxices and uncomfortable.’ 
—Boyle: Works, ii. 3807 


* fin-spéak’-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
speaking.) Wanting the caver of speech or 
utterance, 


(Pref. wn- 


. 4 fe His. er 
a tes eg ny Herre : Cymbeline, v. 5. 
tin-spé¢-i-fied, a. [Pref, wn- (1), and Eng. 
specified.} Not specified; not particularly 
mentioned, 
Pithng Rat ca unspecified.”—Browne > Vulgar 
*fin-spécked’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
open] Unspotted, blameless, irreproach- 
able. (Cowper: Truth, 281.) 


tin-spéc’-ta-cled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- 
Q), and Eng. spectacled.| Not wearing spec- 
cles, 


“Many a nose, spectacled and unspectact 
popped out of the adjoining window. <= Soott : : “St. 
Ronan's Well, ch. xiv. 


ln-spéc’-u-la-tive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. speculative.) Not speculative ; not given 
to speculation or theory ; practical. 


“Some unspeculative men may not have the skill 
to examine their assertions,” —Goverwment of the 
Tongue. 


*tn-spéd’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. sped.] 
1. Not having succeeded or prospered ; un- 
successful. 
** He was come ageyn unsped.” Gower: C. A., viii. 
2. Unperformed, unfulfilled. 
“* Unsped the service of the common cause.” 
Garth: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiv. 

* tin-speed’-ful, *un-spede-ful, «a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. speed/ful.] Unfortunate, un- 
successful, unprospering. 

** Unspedeful ne without effecte.”"—Chaucer ; Astro- 
labie. 

*tin-speed’-y, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
speedy.) Not speedy ; slow. 

ext mute and unspeedy current.”—Sandys: Travels, 


*tin-spéll’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng, spell.} 
To release from the influence of a spell or 
charm ; to disenchant ; to deprive of power as 
a spell. 

“ Allow me to unspell these charms.”—Tuke ; Adv. 

of Five Hours, v. 
tin-spént’,a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. spent.] 
1. Not spent ; not used, expended, or wasted. 


“There are leaft seven baskettes full of broken 
meate, unspent.”—Udal: Marke viii. 


2. Not exhausted : as, wnspent strength. 


3. Not having lost its force or impulse : as, 
an unspent ball. 


*un-sperde, a. [UNsPARRED.] 


*tin-spheére’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng 
sphere.) To remove from its sphere or orb. 


“ Though you would seek t’ unsphere the stars with 
oaths,” Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


*tn-spi-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. spy; 
ae | Incapable of being spied, or searched 
out. 

“ Unspiable, unspeakable by man.” 
Sylvester ; Du Bartas, iv. 681. (Latham.) 


tn-spied’, *un-spyed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
ee ee spied.] aha @ 
1, Not spied or narrowly examined ; unex- 
plored, unsearched. 
“No corner leave wnspied.” Milton : P. L., iv. 529. 
2. Not espied, not seen, not observed. 
“* Resolv'd to find some Le before unspy'd.” 
Tickell : The Fatal Curiosity. 
tin-spike’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. spike.] 
To remove a spike from, as from the vent of a 
cannon. 


tn-spilt’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. spilt.] 
1, Not spilt, not shed. 


“That blood ... thy great grandsire shed 
Had been unspilt. Denham : Cooper's Hil, 99. 


*2,. Not spoilt, not marred, not lost. 
“Then have of your own, without lending wnspilt.” 
Tusser : September's Husbandry. 
*fin-spin’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. spin.) 
To undo, as something that has been spun. 


“Oh, cruell fates! the which so soone 
His vitall thred unsponne." 


Holinshed ; Hist, Scot. (am, 1577). 

*tin-spir’-it, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

spirit.) To depress in spirit; to dispirit, to 

deject. 

“To unspirit him so much, as not 
To fly to her embraces,” 
Beaum. & Flet, : Coronation, iti. 

tin-spir-it-u-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

spiritual.) Not spiritual ; carnal, worldly. 


“ An unspiritual and unsanctified man."—Bp Tay- 
lor : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1. 


*tin-spir -it-u-al-ize, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. spiritualize.| To render unspiritual ; 
to deprive of spirituality. 


“Indispose and unspiritualize the mind.”—South ¢ 
» Vol, vi., ser. % 


*tn-spleened’, a. ([Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
spleen ; -ed.J Deprived of the spleen ; desti- 
tute of spleen or a spleen; not splenetic. Z 


“Yet the villainy of words may be such as oa 
eke oy unspleened dove choleric,"—Ford - 
yy i. 2. i 


‘boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
n, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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unspoil—unstinting 


*tin-spoil’,, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. spoil.] 
To correct the injury done to by over-indul- 
gence. 


“ You must wnspoil me, Esther.”—Jiss Edgeworth: 
Helen, ch, xliii. 


*Tin-spoil’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. spoilable.] Incapable of being spoiled. 


*tin-spoil’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wnspoil- 
able ; -ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
spoilable. 


“A prevalent style of furniture and decoration 
should have this character of what may be called 
unspoilableness.”—Daily News, Oct, 1, 1881. 


iin-spdiled’, * un-spoyled, a. 
(1), and Eng. spoiled. 
1. Not spoiled; not corrupted; not ruined. 


“An unspoiled boy at a classical school."—Anox + 
Remarks on Grammar Schools, 


* 2, Not plundered or pillaged. 


“They lefte nothing wnspoyled,”—Brende : Quintus 
Ourtius, fol. 52. 


tin-spok’-en, *un-spoke, a. (Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. spoken, spoke.) Not spoken, not 
said, not uttered 3 untold, 


A tardiness in nature, 
Which often SGavae the history unspoke.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, i. 1, 


[Pref. wn- 


*tin-spon-ta’-né-ois, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. spontaneous.) Not spontaneous; not 
voluntary ; forced, artificial. 

“ Unspontaneous laughter loud.” 
Cowper ; Homer ; Odyssey xx. 

*iin-sport’-ful, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
sportful.]) Not sportful, gay, or merry; sad, 
depressed. 


“Dry, husky, unsportful laughs.” — Carlyle : 
Revol., o. ii, bk. iv., ch. iv. 


tin-sports’-man-like, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. sportsmanlike.] Not sportsmanlike ; 
unbecoming a true sportsman. 


“Tn connection with which no wnsportsmanlike 
deed is ever winked at,”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


Fr. 


tin-spot-téd, a. 
spotted. ] 
I, Lit. : Not spotted or stained ; not marked 
with spots ; free from spots. 
II, Figuratively : 
1. Free from ceremonial uncleanness; un- 
blemished. 


“ By the sacrifice of an wnspotted lambe.”—Udal: 
Marke ix. 


2. Free from moral spot or stain; un- 
blemished, immaculate. 

ae unspotted life."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. ii 

3. Free from faults or inaccuracies ; fault- 
less, perfect. 


“The unspotted proprietie of the Latin tongue,”— 
Ascham ; Schoolmaster. 


* iin-spot’-téd-néss, s. (Eng. wnspotted ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being unspotted ; 
freedom from moral blemish or stain. 

“Tis charity and unspottednesse that is the pure and 
undefiled religion.”"—Feltham ; Resolves, pt, ii., res. 3, 

*tin-spréad’, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

spread.| Not spread : not diffused. 
PA ee unspread, 


My fire dropt down.” ' frs. Browning : Confession. 
tin-squared’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
squared.) 
1, Lit.: Not worked into a square shape or 


form. 
“An other wnsqguared piece of tymber.”—Udal : 1 
Cor. viii. 


*2, Fig.: Not properly formed or pro- 
portioned ; irregular, unsuitable. _ 
“Tis like a yee a-mending ; with terms unsquar d, 
Which ... would seem hyperboles.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i. 3, 
fin-squeezed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
squeezed.| Not squeezed or compressed; not 
deprived of juice or other valuable properties 
by compression ; hence, not pillaged by op- 
pression. 
“ Rich as unsqueezd EA 
Thomson : Liberty. 
*iin-squire’, v. nt. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
squire.) To “deprive. or divest of the rank or 
privileges of an esquire ; to degrade from the 
rank of an esquire. 


“A great number of my fraternity, as well as my- 
self, who must all be wnsquired.”—Swift : Letter to 
the ‘King-at-Arms, 


un-sta’-ble, a. 
stable, a.) 
1, Not stable, not fixed, not firm, not fast. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


2. Not steady or firm ; irresolute, wavering, 
fickle. 
“He had always been wnstabie, and he was now dis- 
contented.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 
unstable - equilibrium, s. 
BRIUM, II. 2.) 


unstable-peace, s. 

Hist.; The peace between the Huguenots 
and the French Roman Catholics, March 20, 
1568, and proclaimed three days later in the 
edict of Longjumeau. It was broken almost 
immediately. 


*tin-sta’-bled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
Eng. stabled.] Not put up in a stable. 


“The unstabled Rosinante.’—O, Bronté: Villette, 
ch, xxxix. 


*jfin-sta/-ble-néss, s. [Eng. unstable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unstable; in- 
stability, fickleness. (Chaucer: Boecius, bk. ii.) 


*iin-stack’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
stack.] To remove or take down from a stack, 


“In unstacking some timber yesterday.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, Feb, 18, 1888, 


tin-staid’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. staid.] 
Not staid; not steady in character or judg- 
ment; volatile, fickle. 
‘* Wholesome counsel to his wnstaid youth.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., ii. 1. 
*jin-staid’-néss, s. [Eng. wnstaid ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being unstaid ; 
fickleness. 
2. Uncertain motion ; unsteadiness, 


“The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of 
shaking unstaidness over all his body.”—Sidney-: 
Arcadia, bk. i. 


ln-stained’, a 
stained.) 
1, Lit. 


(EQui.i- 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


: Not stained, not dyed, not coloured. 


“ Unstained with hostile blood.” 
Milton: Nativity. 
2. Fig.: 


Free from stain or blemish; un- 
blemished, unsullied. 


“ He had, in spite of many provocations, Rept his 
loyalty unstained.’ '—Macaulay ; Hist, Hng., ch. iv. 


tin-stamped’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stamped.) Not stamped ; not having a stamp 
impressed or affixed, 


“The following Bene but Ee agreement,” 
—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 26, 1888. 


*fin-stanch’-a-ble, *un-stanche-a_ble, 
un-staunche-a-ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. stanch, and suff, -able.] Incapable of be- 
ing stanched ; inexhaustible. 


tn-stanched’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stanched. } 
1, Not stanched, not stopped, as blood. 
*2. Not satiate ; incapable of belgs satisfied. 
“The villain, whose wnstanched thirs 
York and young Rutland could not raat.” 
Shakesp, : 8 Henry VI., ii. 6. 
*tin-stareh’, v./. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
starch.] To take the starth out of; hence, to 
free from starchness, stiffness, reserve, for- 
mality, pride, or the like. 


“He cannot unstarch his gravity."—Kennet > EHras- 
mus; Praise of Folly, p. 35. ‘ 


tin-star’-tled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. startled.) Not started or alarmed ; 
calm. (Coleridge: Destiny of Nations.) 


*fin-state’,v.t: [Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. state.] 
To deprive or divest of state or dignity. 


“T would wnstate myself, to be in a due resolution.” 
—Shakesp.: Lear, i. 2. 


*iin-sta’-tioned, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. stationed.] Having no fixed or appointed 
station, 


“Fell into the hands of unstationed privateers.”— 
Johnstone ; Chrysal, i. 23. 


* iin-stat’-ut-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. statutable.] Not ‘aittabies not agree- 
able or according to statute law. 


“That pe did not avail, although the lease were 
Bo eulty unstatutable.’ ‘Swift : Power of the 
jisho; ps. 


*tin-staunched’ (aus a), a. [UNSTANCHED.] 


*tin-stayed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stayed.) Not sda! (See example under 
UNSTEADFAST, 2.] 


*iin-stéad’-fast, * un-stede-fast, * un- 
sted-fast, *un-stide-fast, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. steadfast. ] 


1. Not steadfast ; not adhering to a pur 
pose or resolution ; fickle. 


“ Al reason Sagan such go DATES puple 
And halt them unstedefas: 
Piers Plowman, p. 57, 


2. Timid ; irresolute. 
“ Unst oe bli a tay'd.” 
pa te Li thee ore res a so 
3 Insecure, shee 
“* All men’s state, alike wnstedfast be.” 
Spenser: Daphnaida. 
* in-stéad/-fast-ly, adv. [Eng. wnsteadfast 
-ly.| Notina steadfast manner; unsteadily 


* tin-stéad’-fast-néss, * un-stead-fast- 
nesse, * un-sted-fast-nesse, * un- 
stide-fast-nesse, s. [Eng. unsteadfast ; 
-ness.]) The quality or state of being unstead- 
fast ; want of steadfastness or security. 


‘The unquietness and unsteadfastness of some dis- 
positions.”"—Aing James. Proc. for Uniformity. 


* iin-stéad’sied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
steadied.] Not steadied ; not made steady. 
“ By books unsteadied.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, vii. 
tin-stéad’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. wnsteady; -ly.] 
In an unsteady manner; without steadi- 
ness, firmness, or consistency ; inconsistent- 
ly; changeably. 


tun-stéad’-i-néss, s. (Eng. unsteady ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being unsteady ; want 
of steadiness, firmness, stability, fixedness, 
or resolution; instability; fickleness; un- 
settledness, 


“ The unsteadiness and faithlessness of Charles.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. of Eng., ch. ii. 


tn-stéad’-y, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
steady. ] 
1. Not steady ; not firm; shaking, stagger- 
ing, reeling, trembling, wavering, fluctuating. 
“ Her sleepy feet are so unsteady,” 
Longfellow ; Golden Legend, ii. 
2. Not steady or constant in mind or pur- 
pose; unstable, unsettled, fickle, wavering, 
changeable. 


“The wild and unsteady energy of a half barbarous 
people.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xiv. 


3. Not regular, constant, or uniform ; vary- 
ing, changeable. 
“A ship driven by unsteady winds.”—Locke. 
4, Of irregular life ; loose, dissipated. 
* 5, Uncertain, ambiguous, doubtful, vary- 
ing. (Locke: Hum. Under., bk. iii., ch. ix.) 
* 6, Not firmly established or settled. 
“ And strongly fix the diadem of France, 
Which to this day unsteady doth remain.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
*tin-steeél’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
steel.) To disarm, to soften. 


“Why should pity... ee my foolish heart ?”— 
Richardson: Clarissa, Vv. 310. 


tn-steéped’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
steeped.) Not steeped, not soaked. 


“Other wheat was sown wunsteeped, but watered 
twice a day.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 


*tin-stick’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
stick, v.] To loose, to disengage, to extricate. 


“ Riveted . beyond the poet batty of wnsticking 
itsel: ”_Richardson : Clarissa, vii. 380. 


* tin-sti’-fled (le as el), a. ([Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. stifled.] Not stifled, not smothered, 
not suppressed. 

“ Nature's voice unstijled.” 
Young. Night Thoughts, ii. 121. 
tin-stig’-ma-tized, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. stigmatized.] Not stigmatized ; without 
a stigma, 
“ Nor left unstigmatized those fatal fields.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 
tin-stim’-u-lat-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. stimulated.) ot stimulated, urged, in- 
cited, or provoked, 
“ His own... unstimulated coursers,” 
Oowper ; Homer; Iliad xxiii, 

*iin-sting’, vt. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

sting.] To disarm of a sting; to deprive o 

the power of giving pain. 

“He pel ciearned his afflictions, unstwng his mise 


ries.”—, jer mons. 
tn-stint’-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stinted.] Not stinted, limited, or begrudged. 


“No! search romantic lands, where the nor sun 
Gives with unstinted boon ethereal flam: 
Scott ; Don Roderick, ix. (I Introd.) 
tin-stint’-img, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stinting.| Unstinted, unbegrudged, free, full 


“The fullest and most unstinting credit.”—Daily 
Telegruph, Dec, 22, 1887. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, 86n; miite, cilb, cilre, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», cc =6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


alt 


; 
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fin-stirred’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stirred.) Not stirred, not agitated. 


** Other men may seen clear as en as they are un- 
stirred,’'—Leighton ; Com, on 1 Peter ii. 


*jin-stir-ring, «. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stirring.) Not stirring ; idle, lazy. 
“A slothful, unstirring life.”"—Leighton : Comment. 
on 1 Peter iv. 


im-stitch’, v.t. (Pref. wr- (2), and Eng. 
stitch.) To open, by unpicking the stitches 
or seams. 


“Cato well observes, though .1 the phrase of a 
taylor, friendship ought not to be unripped, but un- 
stitched,” —Collier. 


*tin-stock’, v.f. ([Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
stoevk.] To remove or deprive of that which 
sticks, fixes, or holds fixed or fast, or by 
which anything is held fixed or fast. 

“To unstock . . ide rigged ships.” 


rrey; Virgile; Aneis iv. 
Parasols, tiged, a, [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. stockinged.] 


Destitute of stockings ; 
bare. 


4 ONE little feet uwnstockinged.”—Scott : Kenilworth, 
ch. vii. 


*tin-sto’-i-cise, vt. [Pref. un- (2); Eng. 
stoic; -ise.] To deprive of stoicism. 


“This is a new scheme... and it will wnstoicise 
you delightfully.”—Zviz. Carter: Letters, ii, 205. 


*iin-stoép’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stooping.) Not stooping, not bending, not 
yielding. 

“ Th’ unstooping firmness of my upright soul.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II, i. 1. 
tin-stop’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. stop.] 
1, To free from a stopper ; to take a stopper 
out of. 


“ After that wnstop the quill that goes down into 
the first dog's jugular vein."—Boyle: Works, iii. 149, 


2. To free from any obstruction ; to open. 
“ The eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf wnstopped.”—Isaiah xxxv. 5. 
tin-stopped’, * in-stopt’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng, stopped.] 
1. Not stopped, hindered, delayed, or re- 
tarded. 


“ The flame wnstopp'd at first more fury gains.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; dineid v. 862. 
2. Not having a stopper ; open. 
“ There’s many a cranny and leak unstopt in your 
conscienve.”—Congreve ; Love for Love, v. 
*tin-stormed’, a. [Pref. uwn- (1), and Eng. 
stormed.] Not stormed, not assaulted, not 
taken by storm. 
“ The doom 
Of towns wnstorm’d and battles yet to come.” 
Addison: To Lord Keeper Somers. 
*iin-storm/-y, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stormy.] Not stormy; calm. 
“A calm, unstormy wave.” Byron: Age of Bronze, 


* iin-stout’, * un-stoute, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. stout.] Not stout or strong; weak. 
“They knowe neyther stoute nor wunstoute.”"— 
Ascham: Toxophilus, p. 75. 
*iin-stowed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stowed.) Emptied, as the hold of a ship. 


“ When they found my hold unstowed.”—Smoliett : 
Roderick Random, ch. xli. 


*tn-strain’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
strain, v.] To relieve from a strain ; to relax. 
“'Less they could the knot unstrain 
Ofariddle.” Ben Jonson: Love Freed from Folly. 
tim-strained’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
strained.) 
*1. Not strained ; not put under exertion ; 
unexercised. 


“ A milk-white bull, unstrwined with the yoke,” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, s. 9. 


*2. Not strained or forced ; easy, natural. 


“ By an easy and unstrained derivation it implies 
the breath of God. —Aukewill : On Providence. 


3. Not strained; not purified by straining : 
as, unstrained oil. 
tin-strait-ened, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. straitened.) Not straitened; not con- 
tracted, narrowed, or limited. 
“The measures of an unstraitened goodness.”—Glan- 
‘vill: Vanity of Dogmatism, ch. i. 


 in-strat’-i-fied, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
stratified ] 


Geol.: Not deposited in strata, beds, or 
layers. 
 +unstratified-drift, s. 
Geol.: Boulder clay, till. (Drrrt, II. 2.] 


unstratified-rocks, s. pl. 

Geol. : Rocks not deposited in strata, beds, 
or layers, but occurring in masses, sometimes 
breaking through 
or overlappin 
the stratifie 
rocks in their vi- 
cinity. They 
comprehend the 
volcanic and 
plutonic rocks 
(q.v-). 

* iin -stréngth’, 
s. (Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. 
strength.) Weak- 
ness, infirmity. 
(Ancren Riwie, p. 
232.) 


tn-stréngth-ened, a. 
Eng, sirengthened.] 
Not strengthened; not supported; not as- 
sisted. 


“ Unstrengthned .. . with authoritie from above.” 
—Hooker: Eccles. Politie, bk. v., § 8. 


*iin-strewed’ (ew as 6), a. 
and Eng. strewed.] 
1, Not strewn about; not scattered. 
2. Not covered with things strewn about. 
“ Unstrewed with bodies of the slain.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad x. 
tun-stri-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
striated.) Not striated; not marked with 
strie or fine lines, [NON-STRIATED.] 


tun-string’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2),and Eng. string.] 
1, To deprive of a string or strings. 
2. To loosen, to untie, to open. 


“ His garlaud they unstring, and bind his hands.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


8. To take from or off a string: as, To wn- 
string beads. 
4, To relax or untune the strings of. 


* But fear wnstrings the trembling lyre.” 
Congreve: Ode to Queen Anna. 


5. To relax the tension of; to loosen, to 
relax. 


‘“‘He has disarmed his afflictions, unstrung his 
miseries,"—South ; Sermons, vol, ii., ser, 12. 


* iin-stringed’, a. (Unsrrine, v.] Not 
stringed ; deprived or destitute of strings. 
“An unstringed viol or a harp.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., i. 8 
tn-stripped’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
stripped.) Not stripped ; not peeled. 
“Still wnstripped from stalks.”—Field, Jan. 7, 1888. 


*tin-strong’, s. [A.S. wnstrang.] Weak, feeble. 
(Ancren Riwle, p. 6.) 


*Yin-stritck’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
struck.] Not struck ; not smitten; not greatly 
impressed. 

“ Unstruck with horror at the sight.” 
Philips: Blenheim, 
tn-string’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. strung.] 
1. Not strung; having the strings relaxed 
or untuned. 


“ Unstrung, untouched, the harp must stand.” 
Byron: Oscar of Alva, 


2. Relaxed : as, His nerves were wnstrung. 


tin-stid’-ied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
studied. ] 
1. Not studied ; not made a subject of study 
or investigation. 
2. Unpremeditated, extempore, 


“ Unstudied wit and humour ever gaye! 
Thomson ; Winter, 549. 


3. Not laboured or forced ; easy, natural. 
“It is a circumstance which increases its grace that 
it appears to be quite unstudied."—Knox: Essay 9. 
*4, Not having studied ; unacquainted, un- 
skilled. 


“Not so wnstudied in the nature of councils.”—Bp, 
Jewell. 


* 5, Not devoted to or occupied in study ; 
not passed in study. 


“To cloak the defects of their unstudied years,”— 
Milton: Tetrachordon. 


iin-stiiffed’, * in-stiift’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. stuffed.] Not stuffed; not crammed 
or crowded. 


“Unbruised youth with wnstuffed brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 3. 


*iin-stib-di-a-ble, «. 


‘s 
M 


SECTION SHOWING 


A. Stratified rocks; 8. Un- 
stratified rock, 


(Pref. wn- (1), and 


(Pref. wn- (1), 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


: 
hy ae = 


Eng. subduable.] Incapable of being subdued ; 
invincible, 
“Stern patience, unsubduable by pain.” 
Southey : Kehama, xviii. 5, 
tin-siib-dtied’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
subdued.) Not subdued; not brought into 
subjection ; unconquered. 


“Immediately marches against’ the wnsuddued 
Latin towns,”—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (ed. 
1855), ii, 109, 


*iin-stib’-jéct, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
subject.| Not subject; not liable; not sub- 
ordinate or subservient, 

“Though no manner of person or cause be unsubject 
unto the king's power.’—Hooker: Eccles. Politie, 
bk, viii. 

* tin-stib-miss’-ive, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. submissive.] Not submissive; disobe- 
dient, 

“A stubborn unsubmissive frame of spirit.”—South > 
Sermons, vol. x., ser, 5, 


*tn-sib-mit’-ting, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. submitting.] Not submitting ; not readily 
yielding ; unbending, unyielding. 

“Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsubmitting soul,” i 
Thomson: Summer, 1,514 

* tin-stib-or’-din-ate, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. subordinate.] Not subordinate ; not in: 
ferior in rank, dignity, class, or order, 


“ Unsubordinate to the crown,”—Milton: Reform, 
in England, bk, ii. 


*iin-sttb-orned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
suborned.] Not suborned; not procured by 
persuasion, allurement, or bribery. 

“The true, unsuborned, unsophisticated language of 
genuine natural feeling.”— Burke: On a Regicide 
Peace, let. 3. 

iin-sib-scribed’, a. 
Eng. subscribed.) 

*1, Not subscribed ; unsigned. 


“Makes me leave my paper unsubscribed.”—Richard- 
son: Sir 0. Grandison, vi. 333. 


2. Not subscribed; not contributed; un- 
contributed. 


iin-sitb-stan’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. swbstantial.] 
1. Not substantial ; not solid ; not palpable. 


“ Her shadowy offspring, unsubstantial both.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 399, 


2. Not substantial, solid, or strong. 
Fee eeeee this unsudstantial netting.”—Field, Feb 
88, 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


3 Not real; not having substance. 


“« An unsubstantial, fairy place.” 
Wordsworth: To the Cuckoo, 


4, Not giving substance or strength ; weak 5 
not strengthening or invigorating. 


“Like them [cocoa nuts| probably they yield a 
nutriment that is watery and unsubstantial.’"—Cook : 
First Voyage, bk iii., ch. ix. 


* Un-siib-stan-ti-al-i-ty (ti as shi), s. 
[Eng. wnsubstantial ; -ity.)] The quality or 
state of being unsubstantial ; absence of sub- 
geeralty 9 want of real or material exis- 
ence. 


“Something of unsubstantiality and uncertainty 
had beset my hopes.”—C, Bronté : Jane Eyre, ch. xxiv. 


*iin-stb-stan’tial-ize (ti as sh), v.t. 
[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. substantialize.] To 
render unsubstantial. (Wordsworth: Excur- 
sion, bk. ix.) 


tin-stib-stan’-ti-at-éd (ti as shi), a. (Pref. 
wn- (1), and Eng. swbstantiated.] Not sub- 
stantiated ; not confirmed. 


* iin -stb-stan - ti-a/-tion (ti as sh), s. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. substantiation.] A 
depriving of substantiality. 

“ He [percey would probably have been satisfied 
with this acknowledgment, as a sufficient unsubstan- 
tiation of matter."—A. C, Fraser: Berkeley, p. 201. 

* tin-siic-geéd’-a-ble, a. (Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. succeed ; -able.] Not capable of succeed- 
ing or of bringing about the desired effect or 
result ; not likely to succeed. 

“Nor would his discretion attempt s0 unsucceedable 
Sie ones — Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. i., 

* tin-siic-geéd’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. succeeded.] Not succeeded or followed ; 
having no successor. (Milton: P. L., v. 821.) 


tin-siie-géss’, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
success.) Want of success ; failure. 


“ Unsuccess . . . disqualifies you.” 
Browning : ‘Ring & Book, xi, © 


tin-siic-céss’-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. successful. ] 


6Y ; PdUt, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
lan = shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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1. Not successful; not producing or at- 
tended with the desired result ; not fortunate 
in the issue. 


“Tt was almost certain to be wnsuccesgful.”—Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. ii. 


2. Not meeting with success ; not fortunate. 
** Had Portius been the wnsuccessful lover.” 
ddison : Cato. 
tin-stic-céss-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. unsuccess- 
ful; -ly.) In an unsuccessful manner; with- 
out success. 


“Tnviting wnsuccessfully a Dutch and an English 
minister.”—Secker - Works, vi. 457. 


tin-siie-céss'-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. wnsuccess- 
ful ; -ness.) The quality or state of being un- 
successful ; want of success. 


“The unsuccessfulness of that treaty.” — Milton: 
Answer to Hikon Basilike, § 18, 


* tn-siic-céss’-ive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. successive.] Not successive; not pro- 
ceeding by succession of parts. 

“The wnsuccessive duration of God with relation to 
himself.”"—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 

*tin-siic’-cour-a_ble, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. suecowrable.} Incapable of being 
succoured, relieved, aided, or remedied. 

f re an unsuccourable mischief.” —Sidney - Arcadia, 
Vv. 

iin-siie-coired, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
succoured.] Not succoured, relieved, or aided. 
(Spenser: F. Q., IV. viii. 51.) 


tin-sticked’, «. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sucked.) Not sucked; not drawn or drained 
by the mouth. 


“ 


The teats... 
OUnsuck'd of lamb or kid.” Milton: P. L., ix, 583. 


*tn-sued’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. sued.] 
Unasked, unsought. 

“Gillias. . . rewarded deserts unsued to."—Adams : 
Works, i. 483. : 

* lin-siif’-fér-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sufferable.] Not sufferable; insuffer- 
able, intolerable. 

‘Hell heard the unsufferabdle noise.” 

Milton: P. L,, Vi. 867. 
tin-siif’-fér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unsuffer- 
ab(le); -ly.) In a manner not able to be 
borne ; insufferably, intolerably. 

“This wench does look so unsufferadbly ugly.” 
Vanburgh: Provoked Wife, i. 

* tin-siif’-fér-ing, a. & s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. suffering.) 

A. As adj. : Not suffering; free from suf- 
fering. 


“ His unsuffering kingdom yet will come.” 
Thomson: A Hymn. 


B. As subst.: Incapability of enduring or 
of being endured, 
4 “ For unsuffryng of stynke.”— Wycliffe: 2 Maccabees 
x, 10. 


*tin-silf-fie’-iencge, * in-siif-fic’-ien-cy 
(ec as sh), s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sufficience, sufficiency.) The quality or state of 
being unsufficient or insufficient; want of 
sufficiency ; insufficiency. 


“The error and unsiuficience of the arguments.”— 
Hooker; Eccles, Politie, bk. vi. 


*tin-sif-fic’-ient (c as sh), * un-suf-fy- 
cy-ent, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. sufficient.) 
Not sufficient; insufficient, inadequate. 


“They be found wnsuficient to attaine unto that 
end.” — Hooker ; Eccles. Politie, bk. iii., § 10. 


* tin-sif_fic’-ient-ly (c as sh), adv. [Eng. 
unsuficient ; -ly.] Not sufficiently, insuffi- 
ciently. 


“Absolving of wnsuficiently disposed penitents,”— 
Hooker : Eccles. Politie, bk. vi. 


*tin-siif-fl-cing-néss, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. sufficingness.]) The quality or state 
of being insufficient ; insufficiency. 


iin-siig’-ared (s as sh), a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sugared.) Not sugared ; not sweetened 
with sugar. (Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 883.) 


* tin-sig-gést'-ive, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. suggestive.) Not suggestive. 
“Tt must not be inferred that Mr. Goschen’s speech 
Nie shel ately, unsuggestive,”—Daily Chronicle, March 
*tin-suit’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. suit, 
y.] Not to suit ; to be unsuitable to. 
“ Both unsuit 
My untuned fortunes.- 
Quarles: Emblems, IV. xv. 4. 
tin-silit-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. switability.} Unsuitableness. 


unsuccessfully—unsurrounded 


iin-suit’-a-ble, * un-sute-a-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. suitable.) Notsuitable ; not 
fit; not adapted ; unbecoming, unsuited, un- 
fit, incongruous, improper, 
“It would be very unsuitable to my intended 
brevity.”—Boyle : Works, v, 182. 


tin-siit’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. wnsuitable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unsuit- 
able ; unfitness, incongruity. 
“There is a fitness or suitableness of certain circum- 
stances to certain persons, and an wnsuitableness of 
others,"—Clarke « Evidences, Prop. 1. 


iin-siit'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unswitab(le) ; -ly.] 
In an unsuitable manner or degree; unfitly, 
inadequately, improperly, incongruously. 
“To employ them unsuitably.”—Secker > Sermons, 
vol. v., charge 6. 


iin-suit'-éd, a. 
suited.) 
1, Not suited; not accommodated or pro- 
vided with what one wants. 


“So that no constitution-fancier may go unsuited 
from his shop.”—Burke - Letter to a Noble Lord. 


2. Not suited, not fitted ; unsuitable. 


“A blind fury, which perhaps is not unsuited to 
barbarians.”"—Lewis : Cred. Harly Rom. Hist. (ed, 1855), 
ii, 843, 


*iin-suit’-Ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
switing.] Not suiting ; unsuited, unsuitable, 
unbecoming. 


“A passion most unsuiting such a man.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, iv, 1. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


tin-stl'-lied, a. 
sullied.] 
*1, Lit: 
tarnished. 
“[An] ample charger, of wnsullied frame,” 
Pope ; Homer ; Miud xxiii. 1,046. 
2. Fig.: Free from imputation of evil; un- 
tarnished, unblemished. 


“Your honour and that of the nation are wnsullied.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


*tin-simmed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
summed.] Not summed up; not counted or 
reckoned in one amount or total. 

“With expense unsummed.” 
Mason: English Garden, i, 
iin-sitm’-moned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
summoned.] Not summoned, called upon, or 
cited. 
“Nor leave wnsummoned one of all the train,” 
i Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey xxii, 
tin-sting’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. swng.] 
1, Not sung; not recited musically, as a 
song. 
“ Half yet remains unsung.” Milton: P. L., vii. 21. 
2, Not celebrated in verse. : 
“Nor Oebalus, shalt thou be left unsung.” 
Dryden : Virgil; A#neid vii. 1,014, 

* fin-sink’, *un-suncke, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. sunk.] Not submerged ; not settled 
down. 

“Where rain in winter stood long time unsuncke.” 
Browne : britannias Pustorals, ii, 4. 

*iin-siinned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sunned.] 

1, Lit.: Not sunned; not shone upon by 
the sun. 


“Down in the wnsunned depths lies so much trea- 
sure,”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 8, 1888, 


2. Fig. : Not cheered. 
“ His inward hoard 
Of wnswnn'd griefs.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, vii. 
*tin-stin-ny, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sunny.) Not sunny; gloomy. 
“ Wearing this wnswnny face.” 
Tennyson: Pelleas & Ettare, 
*jin-su-pér-fiti-otis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. superfluous.) Not superfluous; not in 
excess ; not more than enough. 
“Th unsuperfluous even proportion.” 
Milton : Comus, 778. 
* iin-sti-pér-seribed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. superscribed.] Not directed or ad- 
dressed. 


“The letter was unsealed, and unsuperscribed also.” 
—Richardson : Clarissa, i. 181. 


* in-supped’, * un-soup-id, a. (Pref. wn- 
(1); Eng. sup; -ed.] Not having supped ; 
without supper. 

“The kynge went aweie in to his house wnsoupid.”— 
Wycliffe : Daniel vi. 18. 

*tin-stip-plant’-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. supplanted.) Not supplanted; not 
tripped up. 

“ Unsupplanted feet.” 


Not sullied, not stained, not 


Philips ; Cider, ii, 


*iin-siip’-ple, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
supple.} Not supple; not bending or yielding 
easily. 

“ Those Ca ass sinews would not bend.” 
‘andys ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses ii. 

* {in-siip-pli-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
supply, and suff. -able.} Not capable of being 
supplied. 

“The unsuppliable defect of any necessary ante- 
cedent.”—Chillingworth. 


tin-stip-plied’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
supplied.) Not supplied ; not furnished witb 
what is necessary. 
The pangs of hunger peter: ened 
*iin-siip-port’-a-ble, a. (Pref. un-(1), and 
Eng. supportable.] Not supportable ; not able 
to be supported ; insupportable, intolerable. 
“The very courtesy of the law was jugum, an uwn- 
suppantalie yoke.”—8p, Hall: Sermon on Galatians 
* iin-silp-port’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
supportable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being unsupportable. 
“The unsupportableness of this guilt.”"— Wilkins + 
Nat. Religion, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


*{n-stip-port’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnsup- 
portab(le) ; -ly.] In an unsupportable manner 
or degree ; not ina manner that can be borne ; 
insupportably. 


“ Heshall he infinitely, unsupportably miserable.”— 
South : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 5. 


iin-stp-port’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
supported. } 
1, Not supported ; not upheld ; not main- 
tained ; not sustained. 


“It is unsupported by truth.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 


2. Not supported, assisted, or countenanced. 


“ Unsupported by and ununited with the state.”— 
Warburton : Divine Legation, bk. ii,, § 5. 


iin-siip-préssed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. swppressed.] Not suppressed ; not held 
or kept under; not subdued, not quelled ; not 
put down. 
“Simple manners, feelings unsuppress'd.” 
Wordsworth . Excursion, bls. v. 
*fin-stire’ (s as sh), a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. sure.] Not sure, not fixed, not certain ; 
uncertain, insecure. 
“ What is mortal, and wnswre.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 4. 
*tn-stired (sassh),a. (Eng. wnsur(e) ; -ed.] 
Not made sure; not securely established ; 
made uncertain or unsafe. 
“Thy now unsur’d assurance to the crown.” 
Shakesp. » King John, ii. 2. 
*iin-sure’ly (s as sh), adv. (Eng. unsure; 
-ly.| In an wnsure manner; insecurely, un- 
safely, uncertainly. 
“The vanity of greatness he had try’d, 
And how unsuwrely stands the foot of pride.” 
Daniel ; Civil Wars, ii. 
* tin-sire’-ty (sas sh), s. (Eng. wnsure ;-ty.] 
Uncertainty, insecurity. 
“Thou stode at christendom in doubt, and wn- 
surety.”—Sir T. More: Works, p. 810, 


*tn-surg’-Ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
surging.) Not mounting or rising in waves. 
“Up and down on the unsurging seas,” 
Drayton: Legend of Matilda the Fair. 
iin-siir-méunt-a-ble, a. [Pref wn- (1), 
and Eng. surmountable.} Not surmountable : 
not capable of being surmounted; insur- 
mountable. 


“Another unsurmountable source of discord.” — 
Anson: Voyages, bk. ii., ch, iii. 


tin-str-pass/-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. swrpassable.] Not capable of being sur- 
passed, excelled, or exceeded. 


tin-stir-pass’-a-bly, adv. (Eng. wnsurpass- 
ab(le); -ly.] In an unsurpassable manner or 
degree. (Ruskin.) 


iin-str-passed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
surpassed.] Not surpassed, excelled, exceeded, 
or outdone. (Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 39.) 


* Un-stir-rén’-déred, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. surrendered.| Not surrendered; not 
given up or delivered. 

“ Helen is mine, an wnsurrender'd prize 
For ever.” Cowper: Homer ; Iliad vii. 

*tin-sur-réund-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. surrounded.) _ Not surrounded, encom- 
passed, or environed. 


“ Retreating unswrrounded.” 
Byron . Siege of Oorinth, xxv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé. sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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fin-sis-cép’-ti-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. Peneptitla.) Not susceptible; not open 
or liable to ; not capable of admitting ; insus- 
ceptible. 
“ By no means wnsusceptible of religious impres- 
sions.’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


*iin-siis-péct’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
suspect,] Unsuspected. 


“ Author unsuspec: 
Friendly to man.” Milton : 2 L., ix. 771. 


* iin-siis-péct’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. suspectable. 7 Not liable to be suspected ; 
not open to suspicion. (H. More: Mystery of 
Godliness, p. 3238.) 


iin-siis— peot.-ed, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng, 
suspected.) Not suspected ; not looked upon 
as likely to have done an evil act ; ; not an 
object of suspicion. 
“ Unseen and unsuspected arts.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 8. 
*tin-siis-péct’-éd-l¥, adv. [Eng. wnsus- 
pected ; -ly.| Not in asuspected or suspicious 
manner ; without raising suspicion. 


“More impartially and wnsuspectedly.” — Milton: 
Removal of Hirelings. 
*tin-stis-péct-éd-néss, s. [Eng, wnsus- 


pected ; -ness.] 
unsuspected. 


“ By the strangeness of the act, and Wnpuanacledners 
of the actors.”—/uller : Ohurch Hist., X. ii. 


iin-stis-péct’-ing, «a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. suspecting.] Not suspecting, not sus- 
picious ; unsuspicious ; free from suspicion. 
‘The host lie down, 
Sudden before some unsuspecting town.” 
Pope. (Todd.) 
tin-stis-péct’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wnsuspect- 
ang; -ly.) In an unsuspecting manner ; with- 
out suspicion. 


“ What the world believed so uns clingly.”"— 
Bp. Taylor: Deus Justificatus. (Ep. D faite 


*jin-stis-pénd’-éd, «a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. suspended.] Not suspended ; not held or 
kept in astate of rest or suspense ; not ceasing 
from action or motion. 


“The unsuspended attention of a day.”—Knox; 
Essay 1. 


*iin-stis-pic’-ion (c as sh), s. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. suspicion.] Want of suspicion ; 
freedom from suspicion ; unsuspiciousness. 


“ Through their own heedlessness and wnsuspicion.” 
—Dickens. (Annandatle.) 


iin-sts-pi-—cious, a. (Pref. wn-(1),and Eng. 
suspicious. ] 
1, Not suspicious ; not inclined to suspect 
or imagine evil ; unsuspecting. 
“ Unsuspicious of a snare.” 
Cowper : Secret of Divine Love. 
2. Not raising or tending to raise suspicion. 
3. Not passed in suspicion; free from any- 
thing likely to cause suspicion. 
“ But farewell now to unsuspicious nights.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 565, 
tin-stis-tain’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and 
Eng. sustainable.| Not capable of being sus- 
tained, maintained, supported, or upheld. 


“ Whose impression is altogether inevitable and un- 
sustainable.”—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 18. 


lin-siis-tained’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sustained.) Not sustained, maintained, sup- 
ported, or upheld. 
“ All unsustained between the waves and sky.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 517. 
*jin-swad’-dle, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
swaddle.| To remove a swaddle from; to 
uuswathe. 


“Puppy has scarce wnswaddled my legs yet.” 
Ben Jonson: Tale of a Tub, i. 2, 


*tn-swathe’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
swathe.] To free from a swathe ; to unband- 
age ; to take bandages off. 


“Tn the morning an old woman came to wnswathe 
me.”—Addison : Spectator, No. 90. 


un-sway-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
sway, and suff. -able.] Not capable of being 
swayed, governed, or influenced by another. 
“To be rough, wnswayable, and free.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 6. 
tn-swayed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
swayed. | 
1, Not swayed ; not wielded. 


“Is the chair empty? is the sword wnswayed ? 
Shakesp, ; Richard Tit, ve 4, 


2, Not biassed, moved, or influenced, as by 
passion, ambition, &c. 


The quality or state of. being 


*in-sway-éd-néss, s. (Eng. wnswayed; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being un- 
swayed ; steadiness, firmness, consistency. 


“That constancy and unswayedness in our lives,”— 
Hales: Remains, p. 246. 


*tin-swear, vt. & i. 
Eng. swear.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, To recant or revoke, as something sworn 
to ; to recall or retract by a subsequent oath ; 
to abjure. 

“ Unswear faith sworn.” Shakesp.: King John, iii. 1. 

2. To deny by oath. 


“No more than he'll wnswear.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, iv. 1. 


B. Intrans.: To recant; to recall an oath. 
(Spenser.) 


[Pref. wn- ape and 


*tin-swéat’, v.t. [Pref-wn- (2), and Eng. 
sweat.] To remove or reduce the sweating of ; 
to ease or cool after exercise or toil. 


‘The interim of wnsweating themselves regularly.” 
Milton; On Kducution. 


*tn-swéat-ing, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Bng. 
sweating.] Not sweating or perspiring. 


“In frost and snow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub the wnsweating brow, and swear they 
sweat,” Dryden ; Juvenat, iii, 


*iin-sweet’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
sweet.] Not sweet; disagreeable, unpleasant. 
“Make the life wnsweet.” Spenser: F. Q., II. vii. 14. 


*tn-swell, v.i. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
swell,] To sink from a swollen or turgid 
state ; to subside, 

But tho began his herte a lite wnswell.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, v. 
tn-swept’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. swept.] 
1. Not swept; not cleaned by having a 
cash broom, or besom passed over it. 
ae ae thou find’st unrak’d and hearths un- 
There anon the maids as blue as bilberry, 
Shakesp, - Merry Wis Woes 
2. Not cleaned up or removed by sweeping. 


“The dust on antique time would lie wnswept.” 
hakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 3. 


3. Not moved or passed over with a sweep- 
ing motion or action. 
“ The waves roll multitudinous, and the foam, 
Unswept by wand 'ring gusts, fills all the air.” 
Cowper: Homer; Iliad xi. 
un-swerv-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
swerving.] Not swerving or deviating from 
any rule or standard ; undeviating, unwaver- 
ing. 
in-swerv-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unswerving ; 
-ly.)] In an unswerving manner; unwaver- 
ingly. (Cary: Dante ; Par. viii. 142.) 


*tin-swilled’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
swilled.] 
1. Not swilled; not swallowed down in 
large draughts. 
2. Not emptied by swilling or greedily 
drinking. 
“ An unswilled hogshead.”—Milton : Divorce. (Post.) 
tin-sworn’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. sworn.] 
1, Not sworn; not bound by an oath ; not 
having taken an oath. 


“You are yet unsworn.” 
Shakesp, : Measure Ne Measure, i. 4. 


2. Not solemnly pronounced or taken. 
“ Her solemn oath 
Unsworn remained.” Cowper: Homer; Odyssey x. 
*iin-syl-la-bled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. syllabled.] Not syllabled ; not 
articulated, uttered, or pronounced. 


* fin-syl-10-gist/-ic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. syllogistical.] Not syllogistical; not 
according to the logical rules of syllogisms. 

“This wnsyllogistical syllogism.”—Ohillingworth : 

Religion of Protestants, ch. vi., § 14. 
iin-sym-bol’-ic, a. [Pref. wr- (1), and 
Eng. symbolic.) Not symbolic. 
“Infantine speech is unsymbolic.”—Earle : Philology 
of English Tongue, § 245. 

tin-sym-mét’-ric-al, a. 
Eng. symmetrical.) 

I, Ord. Lang.: Not symmetrical ; wanting 
in symmetry or due proportion of parts. 

II. Botany: 

1, (Of a leaf): Not of the same breadth on 
the opposite sides of the midrib. Example : 
the leaf of Begonia. 

2. (Of a flower): Not having a close relation 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


D6y ; POAt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
-tian =shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


in number between the divisions of the calyx, 
those of the corolla, and the stamens. Ex- 
ample: the Crucifere, in which the sepals 
are four, the petals four, but the stamens six. 


tn-sym-pa-thét’-ic, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. sympathetic.] Not sympathetic ; not in 
sympathy. 

‘This precocious flowering does not occur every 


year, and it seems curiously wnsympathetic with the 
seasons.”—Zvening Standard, Jan. 17, 1888. 


*fin-sym’-pa-thy, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
a sympathy.) Want or absence of sym- 
pathy. 


“How true the wnsympathy as well ae ee sympatay 
of nature.”— Wilberforce, in Life, ii, 


tn-sys-tém-at-ic, eh hella Meee 
al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. systematic, 
systematical.] Not systematic; not having 
regular order, distribution, or arrangement of 
parts ; not done systematically, 


“Unsupported, desultory, unsystematic endeavours.’ 
—Burke.: On the Present Discontents. 


tin-sys-tém-a-tized, a. (Pref. wn-(1),and 
Eng. systematized.] Ne ot systematized ; not 
reduced to a system. 

‘‘Neither English nor Germans ap ly the word 
[Philosophy] to wnsystematized eiamlee ge.” —Herbert 
Spencer: First Principles, § 36. 

tin-tack’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. tack.] 
To undo, as something that has been tacked ; 
to disjoin ; to draw or remove tacks from ; to 
loosen. 


“ Untack our minds and affections from this world.” 
—Barrow; Sermons, vol. ii,, ser. iii. 


*tn-tac-kle, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
tackle.) Tounharness. (Tusser :; Husbandrie, 
p- 62.) 

*tm-tagged’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tagged.) Not tied or fastened; not having 
tags. 

a “ Untagg'd points and compters.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman's Prize, iv. 8, « 
tin-taint’-€d (1), a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
tainted. ] 
1. Not rendered impure by admixture ; free 
from foul matter ; pure. 


“ Th’ wntainted winds refuse th’ infecting load.” 
Souti 


2, Not rendered unsavoury by putrescences > 
not rotten or corrupted. 
“Untouch’d by worms, wntainted by the air.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 506, 
3. Not sullied ; unsullied, unblemished. 


“‘ His morals Ea escaped wntainted.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


* tin-taint’-éd (2), a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
(at)tainted.] Not charged with a crime ; not 
accused. 

“ Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIZ., iii. 6. 

* fin-taint’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. untainted ; 
-ly.] In an untainted manner ; in a manner 
free from taint, stain, or blemish. 

AL goto so untaintedly loyal.”—South: Sermona, 
vol. v., ser. 1. 

* tin-taint’ rie s. [Eng. wntainted ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being un- 
tainted ; freedom from taint, stain, or blemish, 

bis Purity and dk ROU as Be Seales of any mix- 

are of corruption.”"—Bp, Hall: Sermon on 1 John 

tn-tak’-en, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. taken.) 

1. Not taken ; not seized, captured, or ap 
prehended ; not made prisoner, 


“ Dispose already of the untaken spoil.” 
Waller: Battle of Summer Islands, 108. 


2. Not reduced by siege or assault; not 
captured. 

3. Not swallowed or taken, as_.a medicine 
or the like. 

¥ (1) Untaken away : Not removed. 


s Cee ek day remaineth the vail untaken away.” 
‘or. iii. 


©) Tntaken up : Not occupied ; not filled. 
“The narrow limits of this discourse will leaye no 
more room untaken up by heaven.”—Boyle. 
tn-tal’-ent-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
talented.] Not talented ; not gifted ; not clever. 
“The sort of poor stuff you must be satisfied with 
from a poor untalented girl.”"—Richardson; Sir 0. 
Grandison, vii. 
tin-talked (i silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. talked.) Not iaikeds not spoken, 
{| Untalked of : Not mmentionédls not talked’ 
or spoken about. 


“ Leap to these arms, wntalk'd of and unseen,” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Jutiet, ili, 
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ain- tam’ -a-ble, in-tame’-a-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. tamable.] Incapable of 
being tamed, domesticated, subdued, or sub- 
jugated ; not capable of being rendered tame, 
docile, or serviceable to man; incapable of 
being brought or softened from a wild, savage, 
rude, or violent state. 
“ As wild and as untameable 
As the rude mountains where they dwell.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 5. 
*tin-tame’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. tame, a.] 
Not tame ; wild, savage. 
“Ida... nurse of beasts untame.” 
Chapman. Homer ; Iliad viii. 41, 
tin-tamed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. tamed.] 
1. Not tamed; not domesticated ; not re- 
claimed from wildness ; as, an untamed beast. 
2. Not subdued or subjugated ; not brought 
under control ; unsubdued. 


“There, untamed, th’ approaching conqueror waits,” 
Moore; Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 


* 3. Not brought under. 
** As men by fasting starve th’ untamed disease.” 
Dryden: Theodore & Honoria, 267. 
*tin-tam’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wntamed ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being untamed. 


“Pride and the wntamedness of our nature.”— 
Leighton : Comment. on 1 Peter v. 


*tn-tan’-gle, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
tangle.] To disentangle; to free from en- 
tanglement or intricacy: hence, to free from 
embarrassment, doubt, ambiguity, or uncer- 
tainty ; to explain ; to clear up. 

“0 time, thou must untangle this.” 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 
fin-tanned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tanned.] Not tanned; not prepared by tan- 
ning ; raw. 

‘“‘To wear rude socks of untanned hide.”—Mac- 

aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


*un-tap’-pi¢e, v.t. & i. 
Eng. tappice.] 

A. Trans. : To turn game out of a bag, or 
to drive it out of cover; hence, to reveal, to 
disclose, to discover. 

B. Intrans.: To come out of concealment. 


“Now I'll untappice. (Comes forward with the 
bottle.) ”"—Massinger : Very Woman, iii. 5. 


tin-tar’-nished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tarnished.| Not tarnished ; not stained; not 
soiled; unblemished. (Lit. & fig.) 


iin-tasked’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tasked.) Not subjected or liable to, as a task 
or labour; free from labour; unoccupied. 
idle, 
“To pass the remnant of his days wntask’d.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. i. 
*tin-taste’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
taste.] To take away a taste from; to cause 
to feel disgust or distaste for. 


“ Could not, by all means might be devis'd, 
Untaste them of this great disgust.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, viii. 


[Pref. wn- (2), and 


tin-tast’-6d, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
tasted.] 
1. Lit.: Not tasted; untried by the taste 
or tongue. 


“The dishes were removed untasted from the table.” 
—Mecaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
2. Fig.: Untried ; not experienced or en- 
joyed. 
“ From bliss wntasted torn away.” 
Cowper: To Charles Deodati. 


* tin-tast/-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


tasting.] Not tasting; not perceiving any 

taste. 

“* Whose balmy juice glides o'er th’ wntasting tongue.” 
Smith. (Todd.) 


un-taught’ (gh silent), a 
Eng. taught.) 
1. Not taught ; not instructed ; uneducated, 
unlettered, illiterate. 
“The rustic boy, who walks the fields untaught.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ix, 
e Not having learnt by experience ; igno- 
ran 


“ Untaught that soon such anguish must ensue.” 
_ Wordsworth : Female Vagrant, 


* 3, Unskilled ; not having use or practice. 


“ Us'd to command, untaught to plead for favour.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., iv. 1. 


* 4, Not made the subject of teaching or in- 
struction ; not communicated by teaching. 


“Wild ae untaught are terms which we alone 
Invent, for fashions differing from our own.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, i. 1. 


fin-taxed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. tazed.] 


[Pref. wn- (1), and 


1. Not taxed ; not charged with or liable to 
taxes. 


‘Those untaxed people were actually subject to 
the payment of taxes.”—Burke: Conciliation with 
America, 


2. Not charged with or accused of any fault, 
crime, or offence. 


“Common speech which leaves no virtue untaxed.” 
—Bacon: Of Learning, bk. i. 


*tin- -teagh’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. teach.] 
1. To cause to forget, disbelieve, or give up 
what had been previously taught. 


“ Will this wnteuch us to complain? a 
Byron: Oh! Snatch'd away in Beauty's Bloom, 


2. To cause to be for; ngottons ; to make to 

cease from being acquired by teaching. 
‘* But we, by art, wnteach what nature taught.” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, i, 1. 

tin-téach’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 

teachable.) Not teachable; not able to be 

taught, either from mental incapacity or from 

want of docility of spirit ; incapable of receiy- 
ing instruction. 

“The obstinate and unteachable Pharisees.”—Mil- 

ton: Doct. & Disc. of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xiv. 

* n-téam’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. team.] 

To unyoke a team from ; to deprive of a team, 
‘As soon as the sun ‘aitentet his chariot.”—J. 
Taylor : Great Exemplar. 

tin-téch’-nic-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
technical.) Not technical; free from techni- 
calities or technical expressions. 

“The author has treated it in as wntechnical a way 
as possible.”"—Field, Dec. 24, 1887. 

* in-téll’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tellable.} Incapable of being told; inde- 
scribable. 

“ Untellable vertues.”— Wycliffe: Ecclus. xxv. 9. 


*jin-tém’-pér, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
temper, v.) To deprive of the temper or due de- 
gree of hardness, as metals ; hence, to soften, 
to mollify. 

“Soften and untemper the courages of men.”—Cot- 
ton: Montaigne’s Essays, xix. 

* tin-tém’-pér-ate, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. temperate.) Not temperate ; intemperate. 
e Untemperate knave, will nothing quench thy appe- 


tite?” Beaum. & Flet.: Woman Pleased, i. 2, 
tn-tém’-péred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tempered.) 


1, Not tempered ; not duly mixed for use. 


“Others daubed it with wntempered mortar.”— 
Ezektl xiii. 10. 


* 2. Not built with properly tempered 
mortar, 
“Smite the untemper'd wall.” Cowper: Hope, 627. 
3. Not brought to the proper degree of 
hardness : as, wntempered steel. 
*4, Not brought to a fit or proper state ; 
not regulated, moderated, or controlled. 


“Let us not... condemn him with untempered 
severity.”—Johnson ; Lives of the Poets; Waller. 


tin-témpt’-éd (p silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. tempted.) Not tempted; not put to the 
trial or test ; not tried by allurement, entice- 
ment, or persuasion ; not allured or enticed. 
“ Untempted, or by wager or by price.” 
Cotton - On the Peak 
* fin-témpt-ér (p silent), s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. tempter.) Nota iaaahier, 


“Sotheli God is untempter of yvel things.”—Wy- 
cliffe : James i. 18. 


tin-tén’-a-ble, a 
tenable. ] 
1. Not tenable; incapable of being held in 
possession ; incapable of being defended. 


RE game seems untenable."—Field, Dec. 31, 
1887. 


2. Incapable of being defended or main- 
tained by argument; indefensible. 
“Their main scheme... Ppeering so untenable.” 
—Waterland ; Works, vol. iv. Chess 
tin-tén’-a-ble-néss, s. jae untenable ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being untena- 
ble or indefensible. 
“The utter untenableness of Mr. B. ’s material- 
istic atheism.”—Brit. Quart. Review, Oct., 1881, p. 509. 
* tin-tén-ant, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng, 
tenant. ] 
1. To deprive of a tenant or tenants; to 
expel the tenant or occupant from. 


“ Untenanting Creation of its God.” 
Coleridge : Destiny of Nations. 


2. To evict, to dislodge. 


se Whence all the power of man cannot untenant 
him.”—Adams: Works, i. 202. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


iin-tén’-ant-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. tenantable.] Not tenantable ; not fit for 
a tenant or occupier ; not in suitable condition 
for a tenant; not capable of being tenanted or 
inhabited. 
“ Frozen and untenantable regiona.”"— Whewell. 


tin-tén’-ant-Ed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tenanted.]) Not tenanted ; not occupied by a 
tenant ; uninhabited. 


** All silent now—for now are still 
Thy bowers, wntenanted Bowhill!' 


Scott: Marmion, ii. (Introd.) 

tin-ténd’-éd, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

tended.] Not tended; not taken care ox 
charge of, 


“Go, go, my lambs, untended homeward fare.” 
Cowper: On the Death of Damon, 


tin-tén’-dér, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tender, a.] 

1, Not tender, not soft. 

2. Wanting sensibility or affection ; unkind, 
ungentle. 


“Why tender'st thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender#” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii, 4. 


* (n-tén’-déred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ener Not tendered; not offered; un- 
paid. 


“A tribute... which by thee lately. 


Ts left wntender'd.” ” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 1. 


*tin-tént’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. tent 
(1).] To deprive of a tent; to bring out of a 
tent. (Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3.) 


*tin-tént’/-éd, a. [Pref. wn-(1); Eng. tent (3), 
and suff. -ed.] Not to be probed by a tent; 
not dressed ; incurable, 

“Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curse.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, i. 4 

tin-tént’-y, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. tent (2), 

and suff. -y.] Incautious, careless. (Scotch.) 


*tin-tér-rés’-tri-al, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. terrestrial.) Not terrestrial; spiritual, 
unearthly. 

* No pain assailed his unterrestrial sense.’ 
Shelley: Queen aM vii, 

*tn-tér-rif’-ic, a. [Pref. wn- (1, and Eng. 

terrific.] Not terrifying, not appalling. 


“Not unterrific was pute aspect.”"—Carlyle: Sartor 
Resartus, bk. ii., ch. iii 


tin-tér’-ri-fied, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
terrified.|) Not terrified ; not affrighted ; not 
daunted. 


“ Incensed with ERR 8 fee stood 
Unterrified, : Py L., ii. 708 


*iin-thank’, *un-thonke, s. (Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. thank.] Ingratitude, ill-will. 


“Thus shall I have unthonke on every side.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, v. 


{ Used also adverbially : as, his (her) wn- 
thank =no thanks to him (them), in spite of 
him (them). 

tin-thanked’, a. 
thanked.J 

1, Not thanked ; not repaid with thanks or 
acknowledgments. 


“ Th’ all-giver would be unthank'd.” 
Milton : Comus, 728. ' 


2. Not received with thanks or thankful- 
ness. 

“ Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve.” 

Dryden. (Todd.) 
tin-thank’-fiil, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

thankful.) 

1. Not thankful, not grateful; not making 
acknowledgment for good or benefits received ; 
ungrateful. 


“A thankfnl man owes a courtesy ever: 
thankful but when he needs 
Poetaster. (Ded.) 


*9,. Giving no return ; unproductive. 


“The husbandman ought not, for one unthankfud 
year, to forsake the plough. "—Ben Jonson: Bartholo- 
mew Fair, iii. 1. 


3. Not acknowledged or repaid with thanks ; 
not thankfully received or welcomed. 


“One of the most wntkankful offices in the world.” 
—Goldsmith ; The Bee, No. 8. 


tin-thank’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. wnthankful ; 
-ly.] In an unthankful or ungrateful manner ; 
without thanks. (Elyot:; Governour, bk. iii. 
ch. ii.) 

tin-thank’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. unthankful ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being unthank- 
ful; ungratefulness, ingratitude. 


“The wonderfull unkyndenesse and too much un- 
ae of man,”—Fisher ; On Prayer. (To the 
er, 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


the un- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rale, full; try, Syrian, #%, ce =¢€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


it."—Ben Jonson >. 


| 
4 
} 
; 


unthawed—untimely 
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tin-thawed’ (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
EGE Pee Not “thawed: not melted or dis. 


solved, as ice, snow, &c. 
“ The river yet unthaw' 
Pope : Horace ; oe, bk. ii., sat. 2. 
* tin-thé-0-16-ic-al, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. theological.] Not theological; not ac- 
cording to sound principles of theology. 


“To e from Scripture negatively in eee of 
this nature is somewhat untheological.”—Bp, Hall : 
On the Obs. of Christ's Nativity. 


*iin-think’, *un-thinke, v.t. [Pref wn- 
(2), and. Eng. think.] To retract in thought ; 
to remove or dismiss from the mind or 
thought; to think differently about. 

“To unthink your speaking.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, ii. 4. 
in-think’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
thinkable.] That cannot be made an object 
of thought; incapable of being thought; in- 
cogitable. 


“ The annihilation of matter is wnthinkable, for the 
same reason that the creation of matter is unthink- 
able.”— Herbert Spencer : First Principles, § 53. 


iin-think’-ér, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
thinker.] A thoughtless, inconsiderate person. 


“Thinkers and wnthinkers by tine million.”— 
Carlyle: Fr. Revol., pt. i., bk. iv., ch. i. 


fin-think’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
thinking.] 

1. Not thinking ; not taking thought ; 

thoughtless, inconsiderate ; heedless, careless. 


“The unthinking king Ehored some signs of con- 
vern.”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. iii. 


2. Not indicating or characteristic of 
thought or consideration. 


“With earnest eyes and round unthinking face.” 
Pope : Rape of the Lock, iv. 125. 


3. Thoughtless ; done or acted without 
thought or care. 
“ Youth's unthinking g lee.” 

Scott : ore of the Isles, v. 33. 
din-think’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unthinking ; 
-ly.] In an unthin ing, thoughtless, or heedless 
manner; without thought; thoughtlessly, 
heedlessly, recklessly. 


*tin-think’ tig -néss, s. [Eng. unthinking ; 

-ness.} The quality or state of being unthink- 

ing or thoughtless ; thoughtlessness, care- 
lessness, recklessness. 

“ This an of indifference or wnthinkingness.”— 


Halifax. 
@in-thinned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
thinned.] Not thinned ; not made thinner. 
“The ranks wnthinn'd though slaughter'd still.” 


Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxix. 
*jin-thirst’-y, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
thirsty.) Not fainty: 


“With an wnthirsty infant's appetite."—Cibber - 
Love Makes a Man, ii 


*tn-thorn’-y, «a. ({Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
thorny.) Not thorny; free from thorns. 


“A paradise or unthorny place of knowledge,.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i ch. v. 


4in-thought’ (ought as At), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. thought.) Not thought; not 
imagined, considered, or conceived. (Gene- 
rally followed by of.) 


“A ee unthought of heretofore.” 
Wordsworth : Matron of Jedburgh. 


‘Y Formerly followed by on. 
“The unthought-on accident is guilty.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3, 

*iin-thought’- ful, * iin - thought’ full 

(ough as &), a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

thoughtful.] Not thoughtful ; not exercising 

thought or reflection; unthinking, careless, 

thoughtless. 


“ Unthoughtfull, with the reckelesnesse of the father, 
and wantonness of the mother, leave the juste travaile, 
and take unjust idlenes.”—Golden Boke, ch. xxxvii. 


*tin-thought’-fil-néss (ough as a), s. 
{Eng. wnthoughtful ; -ness.| The quality or 
state of being unthoughtful ; thoughtlessness. 


“ A constant equable serenity and unthoughtfulness 
in outward actions,”—/ell: Life of Hammond, § 2. 


* iin-thought’-like (ough as 4), a. [Pref. 
un- (1); Eng. thought, and suff. -like.]) Not 
like a thought. 

“ Unthoughtlike thoughts.” Poe: Works, ii. 142. 


‘@in-thréad’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
thread.) 

1. To draw or take out a thread from : as, 
unthread a needle, 

_*2, To relax the ligaments of; to loosen, 


z. ee ee amram ony eaeaeso dk thy joints.” 
Milton ; Comus, 614. 


* 3. To find one’s way through. 
“They soon unthreaded the labyrinth of rocks.”"— 
De Quincey: Spanish Nun, § 16. 
*tin-thréat’-ened, «a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. threatened.] Notthreatened or menaced. 


‘*Unreproached and wumnthreatened, by any lan- 
guage of mine.”—King Charles: Hikon Basilike. 


tin-thréshed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
threshed.] Not threshed, 


“The humid atmosphere which metrated the 
unthreshed stacks.”—Daily Chronicle, Feb. 4, 1888. 


*tin-thrift’, s.& a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
thrift.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. Want of thrift ; prodigality, unthriftiness. 
lees A prodigal ; an unthrifty person ; a spend- 


we. great multitude of unthrifts and cut throtes,”— 
Goldinge : Cesar’, fol. 76. 


B, As adj.: Unthrifty, profuse, prodigal ; 
good for nothing. 
“|She] with an wnthrift love did run from Venice.” 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 
* tin-thrift/-ful-Lly, adv. [Pref. un-(1); Eng. 
thrift ; -ful ; -ly.] Unthriftily, wastefully. 


“ An other no lesse is, that such plentie of vittayle, 
as was aboundauntly in every quarter, for the reliefe 
of us all, is now all wastfully and neler rey en) 
in mainteyning you unlawfulle rebel Sir J. 
Cheeke : Hurt of Sedition. 


= iin-thrift/-i-hood, *jin-thrift’-i-héd, s. 
[Eng. wnthrifty ; -hood.] Unthriftiness. 
“ Unquiet care and fond unthriftihed.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. xiL 25. 
¢tn-thrift/i-ly, adv. [Eng. unthrifty; -ly.] 
In an unthrifty manner; wastefully, lavishly, 
prodigally. 
“ Part with them here wnthriftily.” 
Ben Jonson: Epigram 7. 
+iin-thrift’-i_néss, s. (Eng. uwnthrifty ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unthrifty : 
*(1) The state of being in an unthriving 
condition, 


es Staggering, non-proficiency, and unthriftiness of 
profession is the fruit of self.”—Rogers . Naaman the 
Syrian, 
(2) Want of thrift ; prodigality, profusion, 
wastefulness, 


tn-thrift’-y, * un-thrift-ye, a 
(1), and Eng. thrifty.) 
*1, Not thriving ; not profiting ; unthriving. 


“What [is it] but this self and presuming of our- 
selves causes grace to be unthrifty and to hang down 
the head ?"—/ogers: Naaman the Syrian, p. 146, 


*2, Good for nothing. 
“Can no man tell of my unthrifty son ?” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT., v. 8, 
3. Not thrifty ; \ og ie eee: profuse, 


“‘Buie the lands of wnt onto etay — Holin- 
shed,: Descript. of England, , ch. vi. 


*4, Preventing thrift or oe ; impover- 
ishing. 
“ Unmanly murder and unthrifty scath.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. iv. 35. 

*tin-thriv-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

thriving.] Not thriving, not prospering. 
“Dwarfes which are unthriving and stand ata 
stay.”—8p. Hall ; Meditations & Vowes, cent, i., No. 44. 


*tin-throne’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
throne.] To dethrone; to drive or depose 
from a throne. 


“Him to unthrone we then 
May hope.” Milton : P. L., li, 231. 


tin-thrown’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
thrown.) Not thrown, cast, or flung. 
“No stone unthrown, nor yet no dart uncast.” 
Surrey : Virgil; Aneid ti, 
*tin-tic’-kled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. tickled.] Not tickled. 


“There is not an ear in the whole county wntickled,”” 
—Chesterfield : Fogg's Journal, No, 877. 


tin-ti-di-ly, odv. (Eng. untidy; -ly.] Inan 
untidy or slovenly manner. 


tin-ti’-di-néss, s. (Eng. wntidy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being untidy ; want of tidi- 
ness ; slovenliness. 


iin-ti-dy, Pir pina a. 
and Eng. tidy.] 
*1, Out - proper time ; unseasonable, un- 
timely. 


“ With untidy tales he teonede | ful ofte 
Conscience and his company.” 


P. Plowman, p. 898, 
2, Not tidy or neat; slovenly. 


(Pref. wn- 


[Pref. wn- (1), 


Uin-tie’, v.t. &i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. tie, v.] 


A. Transitive: 
1. To loosen, or undo, as a knot. 


“This knot will be quickly untied.’— Wollaston: 
Relig. of Nature, § 9 


2. To unbind; to free from any bond or 
fastening ; to loose, to liberate. 


“ My train obey’d me, and my ship wntied.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 208. 


* 3. To loosen from coils or convolutions., 


“ Her snakes untied, et waters drink,” 
Pope: Statius ; Thebaid, 125, 


4, To free from hindrance, impediment, or 
obstruction ; to set loose. 


“ All the eile of an untied tongue we put upon the 
accounts of drunkenness.”—TZaylor. 


5. To dissolve ; to break up. 


“Tt unties the inward knot of He ag "— Milton 
Doct, & Discipline of Divorce, bk, i., ch 


* 6. To resolve ; to unfold; to lay open. 


“They Halton sloth, parpicriited untie.” 
Denham: Of Prudence, 215, 


B. Intrans.: To become untied or un- 
fastened : as, This knot will not wntie. 


*iin-tight’-en (gh silent), v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. tighten.] To make less tight; to 
loosen. 


tin-til’, *tin-till,’ * on-til, prep. [A substi- 

tuted form of unto, by the use of til for to. 

Till (til) is of Scandinavian origin, to of 
Anglo-Saxon.] [TILL, prep.] 


1, Till, to. (Used of time.) 
“* Until the break of day.” 
sp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 
*2,. To. (Used before material objects.) 


“He roused himself full blithe, and hastened them 
until.” Spenser: F, Q., L xi. 4. 


3. Before a sentence or clause =till the 
time that, till the point ar degree that. 
© Until 
Twelve died in conflict with himself Aeaist 
Cowper : Homer ; Iliad xv, 
*tin-tile’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. tile.) 
To remove or take the tiles from ; to uncover 
by removing the tiles. 
“You may untile the house, "tis possible.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman's Prize, i. 3, 
*tin-tiled’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. tiled.) 
Not tiled ; not covered with tiles. (See ex- 
tract under UNGLAZED, 2.) 


*tn-till’, prep. [Unit] 


*tin-till-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tillable.] Incapable of being tilled or culti- 
vated ; unfit for cultivation. 


cs Portions of the untillable land,”—Century Maga 
zine, June, 1883, p. 815, 


tin-tilled’, * iin-tild’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. tilled. ] Not tilled ; not cultivated ; not 
brought under. cultivation. 
“Many thousand acres of untilled land.”—Field, 
Dec. 31, 1887. 
+ in-tim’-béred, a. 
timbered. ] 
1. Not furnished with timber; weak. 


‘Weak untimbered sides,” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i. 3, 


2. Not covered with timber or growing 
trees ; not wooded. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


*tin-time’, adv. & s. 
time. ] 
A. As adv. : Not in time. 


“Tithing com him untime, Sir Lowrys dede he fond.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 227. 
B. As subst.: 


An unfit, improper, or un- 
seasonable time. 


“A man shall not ete in wntime.”—Chaucer; Per. 
sones Tale. 
iin-time’-li-néss, s. (Eng. untimely ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being untimely ; un- 
seasonableness. 
“The untimeliness of temporal death,”—Bp, Taylor: 
To Bishop of Rochester. 
tin-time’-ly, a. & adv. [Pref, wn- (1), and 
Eng. timely.) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Not timely ; not seheomatian not oppor- 
tune ; unseasonable, ill-timed, inopportune, 


“By no ai oklen: 4 doveneey 
Wordswort ‘atron of Jedburgh. 


2. Not done or happening in the right 
season ; unseasonable. 


ae Cntimely storms make men expect a dearth.” 
Shakesp, « Richard III,, ii. 8, 


3. Happening before the natural time; pre-- 
mature. 


“A bone of ae has brought many to an untimel; 
grave."—Knozx : neipelenuas d 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


y ‘engl cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ < 


=shan. -tion, -sion = renee -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, f5 = bel, del 
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untimeous—untrampled 


*B. As adv. : Before the natural time ; pre- 
maturely, unseasonably. 
“The Trojans see the youths wntimely die.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi. 151, 

*tn-time’-ous, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
timeous.) Untimely, unseasonable. 

“His irreverent and wntimeous jocularity.”—Scott : 

Quentin Durward, i. 304, 


*tin-time’-ols-ly, adv. (Eng. wntimeous ; 
-ly.) In an untineous manner; untimely. 


“Tt must be some perilous cause puts her grave in 
motion thus wuntimeously.”—Scott : Kenilworth, ch, xv. 


*iin-tine-—tured, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tinctured.] Not tinctured ; not tinged, stained, 
mixed, or imbued, 


tin-tinged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. tinged.] 
1. Not tinged ; not stained; not coloured ; 
not discoloured. 


“In a darkened room it may appear what beams 
are untinged.’—Boyle: Works, i. 727. 


2. Not infected ; not imbued. 


“Neither is Bolingbroke untinged with it.”—Swift : 
To Gay, July 10, 1782, 


iin-tir’-a-ble, *un-tyre-a-ble, a. (Pref. 
un- (1); Eng. tire, v., and suff. -able.] In- 
capable of being tired ; indefatigable, tireless. 
“ An wntirable and continuate goodness.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, i, 1, 
iin -tired’, *un-tirde, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. tired.) Not tired; not wearied ; un- 
wearied. 
“With untired spirits and formal constancy.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


tin -tir-ing, a. 
not becoming tired, 


tiring.) Not tiring ; 
wearied, or exhausted. 
“ Day and night the anxious master 
At his toil wntiring wrought.” 
Longfellow: Gaspar Becerra, 
an-tir-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. untiring; -ly.] 
In an untiring manner; without tiring. 


“ As steadfastly and untiringly as Atlas of old.”— 
Daily Telegraph, March 18, 1888. 


*iin-ti-tled (le as el), a. 
and Eng, titled.) 
1. Not titled ; having no title. 


“False Duessa, now untitled queene.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 42. 


2. Having no title, claim, or right; ille- 
gitimate. 
“ An untitled tyrant.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3 


fin’-t6, prep. [For wnd-to, from wnd ; O. Fries. 
und, ont; O. Sax. und = unto ; Goth. und = 
unto, until. Unt is shortened for und-te = 
unto, where te=A.S. té=to. The word 
occurs in Anglo-Saxon only in the modified 
form ddh (for ondh). For the loss of 1 ef. A.S. 
tédh = Goth. tunthus = tooth (q.v.).] [To.] 
1. To. (Only used nowin scriptural, solemn, 
or elevated style.) 


“« And thou shalt bring Aaron and his sons unto the 
door of the tabernacle.”—Zzodus xl. 12, 


* 2. Until, till. 
“ Almighty queene, wnto this yere be done.” 


Chaucer: Assembly of Fowles, 
*tn-toiled’, a. 


[Pref. wn- (1), 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
toiled.] Unworked, untilled. 


“It loveth to grow in rough and untoiled places.”— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. v. 


*tin-toil’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
toiling.) Not toiling; without toil, labour, or 
exertion. 

“Tt is of vanities most vain, 
To toil for what you here wntoiling may obtain,” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i, 19, 
Win-told’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, told.] 
1. Not told; not related; not revealed; 
not communicated. ‘ 
“To hear the rest untold.” Shakesp. + Pericles, v. 8 
2. Not numbered ; not counted. 
“Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word!” 
Cowper : Alexander Selkirk. 
*tin-tol’-€r-a_ble, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and 
- Eng. tolerable.] Not tolerable; intolerable. 
“The pope himselfe is nowe becomme untolerable.” 
—Jewel : Defence of the Apologie, p. 618. 

*tin-tomb’ (0 silent), v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng, tomb.] To disentomb ; to take out of the 
tomb ; to disinter. 


“The wonderful corps of Anteus wntombed a thou- 
sand years after his death.”"—Browne; Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. vii., ch. xviii. 


*tin-témbed’, *un-tumbed, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. tombed.] Not interred, 


“The proper image of corps untwmbed apeered.” 
Stanyhurst : Virgil; dineid i. 27. 


*iin-toned, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
toned.) Relaxed; put out of tone. 
“O’er this unton’d frame.” The Suicide. 


*tin-tongue’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
tongue.] To deprive of a tongue or voice; to 
silence, 


“He ought to wntongue it from talking to his pre- 
judice.”—Fuller: Church Hist., XI, ix, 77. 


*Wn-todth’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
tooth.) To deprive of the teeth. 
“* As men untooth a pig pilf’ring the corn,” 
Cowper ; Homer ; Odyssey xviii. 
*jin-todth’-some, * un-touth-some, a. 
[Pref, wn- (1), and Eng, toothsome.] Not tooth- 
some ; not palatable. 


“The hony of the island of Corsica of all other is 
counted most unpleasant and untoothsome,”—P. LHul- 
land ; Plinie, bk, xiii., ch, iv. 


* iim-todth’-sdme-néssg, s. [Eng. wntooth- 
some; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
untoothsome or unpalatable. 


“The asse was (besides the wntoothsomeness) an im- 
pure creature,”—Bp. Hall: Cont, ; Samariae’s Famine 


tn-tor-mént’-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. tormented.) Not tormented; not tor- 
tured ; not twisted, 
“ Unfashion’d, untormented into man.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, vii. 7738. 
tin-torn’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. torn.] 
Not torn or rent; whole. 


“Enabled him to keep his skin wntorn.”—Field, 
Dec. 17, 1887, 


tin-tor’-tured, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
ve Not tortured ; without being tor- 
ured. 


“ Thy racks could 
The proofs, whic. 


ive thee but to know 
I, untortured, show.” 
Scott; Rokeby, vi, 18. 
* tin-toti¢h’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
touch ; -able.] Not capable of being touched ; 
intangible, unassailable. 


“ Untouchable as to prejudice,”—Feltham: Resolves, 
pt. ii., res. 66, 


iin-totighed’, a. 
touched.] 
1. Not touched ; not handled ; not reached ; 
not: hit ; not meddled with. 


“* Untouched, the hi began to ring.” 
_ “2 Scott : Glenfinias. 


2. Uninjured, unhurt, unaffected, 
“ The whirlwiud’s wrath, the Seay, shock, 
Have left untouch'd her hoary rock.” 
Byron. Siege of Corinth, 1. 
3. Not touched on; not mentioned; not 
treated of. 


“Those masters of definitions were fain to leave 
them oe ideas] untouched.” — Locke: Human 
Onderst,, bk. iis ch. iv. 


4, Not moved ; not affected. 


“ He, not untouch'd with pity.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xv, 69. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


A 7. 
un-to-ward, a. 
toward, a. | 
1. Froward, perverse, refractory ; not easily 
guided or taught. 
“Fiynde the heartes of menne slouthfully sly; 
& vtterly untoward.”"— Udal: Luke i, Hee 
* 2. Inconvenient, troublesome, vexatious, 


“Which afterwards he found wntoward.” 
Butler: Hudibras. (Todd.) 


3. Unlucky, unfortunate, unfavourable, 


“In spite of many a rough untoward blast.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. v. 


*4, Awkward, ungraceful. 
“The untoward manner.”—Swift, 


* in-tow’-ard (or as in-tord), * in-tow- 
arde, prep. (Eng. wnio; -ward.) Toward, 
towards, 

“ Whan I am my ladie fro, 
And thynke untowarde hir drawe,” 
Gower: 0. A., iv. 
finn (0) anew adv. & a. [Eng. untowurd, 
a. ; -ly. 
A, As adv. : In an untoward manner ; per- 
versely, frowardly, unluckily, awkwardly. 


“How untowardly he returns the salute."—Dryden : 
Sir Martin Marr-all, ii. 


B. As adj.: Perverse, froward, awkward, 
inconvenient. 


“Travelling is at all times very wntowardly to me.” 
—Oarlyle: Letter, Feb, 22, 1856, 


tin-to’-ward-néss, s. (Eng. untoward, a.; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being untoward ; 
perverseness, awkwardness, unfavourable- 


ness. 
“Through wntowardness of fate.” 
Wordsworth: Rob Roy's Grave. 


* jin-toéw’-ered, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
towered.) Not having towers; not defended 
by towers. 


*tin-trace’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. traceable.) Not traceable ; not capable 
of being traced or tracked. 


“Through all his windings and (otherwise wntrace- 
able) labyrinths.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 261. 


iin-traged’, a. [Pref. wi- (1), and Eng. 
traced. 
1, Not traced ; not tracked ; not followed, 
2. Not marked by footsteps. 


“ Through untrac’d ways and airy paths I fly.” 
Denham ; Cooper's Hill, 11. 


3. Not marked out, as with any kind of 
pantograph (q.v.). 


tin-tracked’, * in-tract’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. tracked.] 
1, Not tracked ; not followed or traced by 
the footsteps. 
2. Not marked by footsteps; trackless,. 
pathless, . 
“ Th’ wide untract air.” Rowe: Ulysses, iii. 
3. Not traversed or trodden. 


“Tt is wntracked and uutrodden.”"—Bp, Hall: Solio 
loquies, sol. 68. 


* tin-tract’, a. 


* fin-trac-ta-bil’-ity, s. [Eng. untractable ¢ 
-ity.] Untractableness. 


“ His (Condorcet]untractability. . . prevented that. 
part of the arrangement.”— Burke: Thoughts on 
french Affairs, 


iin-trac’-ta-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
tractable. } 
1, Not tractable; not docile; not yielding 
to discipline; stubborn, indocile, perverse, 
intractable. 


“There are few people so untractable.”"— Waterland : 
Sermons, vol. ix., ser. i. 


* 2. Incapable of being reduced to rule or 
system ; not to be made regular; unmanage- 
able. 

* 3, Rough, ungentle, harsh. 


“He puts on a rigid, rough, and untractable care 
riage.”—Hales; Ser. on Luke xviii, 


*4, Rough, difficult. 


“ Fore'd to ride 
Th’ untractable abyss.” Milton: P. L,, x. 476. 


5. Not yielding to heat or to the hammer 3. 
refractory, as an ore. 
6. Not yielding to treatment. 
oe untractable in the legs."—Arbuthnot: On 
i 


[UNTRACKED.] 


* tin-trac’-ta-ble-néss, s. (Eng. wntract- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
untractable; perverseness, refractoriness, 
stubbornness, indocility. 

“Th tractabl d_prodi St : 
the puftaloos. Cook? 7 Third ae bk aerate . 
= Pence a. [Pref. wn- (1); Hng. trade; 
-ed. 
1. Not resorted to or frequented for pur- 
poses of trade. 


“The first: blessing of an wntraded place.”"—Hack- 
luyt: Voyages, iii. 682. 


2. Unpractised, inexperienced, 


“ A people not vtterlie untraded or vnentered in his. 
discipline."—Udal: Luke i. 


3. Not used in common practice; not hack- 
neyed, 
“ By Mars his gauntlet, thanks! 


Mock not, that I affect the untraded oath.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 


*tin-trad’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 


trading.) Not trading; not engaged in or 
accustomed to trade or commerce. 


“ Men leave estates to their children in land, as not 
80 liable to casualties as money in untrading and un- 
skilful hands.”—Locke. 


* tin-trag’-ic, * in-trag’-ic-al, a. (Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. tragic, tragical.| Not tragic ; 
hence, comic, ludicrous, 


“Emblems not a few of the tragic and untragio: 
sort.”—Oarlyle: French Revol., pt. ii, bk. v., ch, rd 


tin-trained’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
trained.) 
1, Not trained, not disciplined, not edu- 
cated, not instructed, not skilful. 
“My wit wntrain’d in any kind of art.” 


Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI, i. 2 


* 9, Irregular, ungovernable. 


“ Gad not abroad at every quest and call 
Of an untrained hope or passion.” 
Herbert: Content. 


tin-trim’-pled (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, — 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=6é;ey=a; qu=kw. 
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and Eng. trampled} Not trampled, not 
trodden. 


on Before her last wntrampled shrine !” 
Moore: The Fire Worshippers. 
*itin-tran’-quil, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tranquil.) Unquiet, disturbed. 


“ Nought more untranquil than the grassy slopes 
Betvoon two hills,” me Keats: Sleep & Poetry. 


tin-trans-fér’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. transferable.] Not transferable; in- 
capable of being transferred or passed "from 
one to another, 

“Though the sovereignty remains still entire and 
untran meternive in the prince,”—Howell: Pre-eminence 
af Par 

tin-trans-lat’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. translatable.) Not translatable; in- 
capable of being translated; anfit for trans- 
lation. 

“To me they appear untranslatable.”"—Gray: To 


West (April, 1742). 
*jin-trans_lat’-a-ble-néss, s, [Eng. wn- 
translatable; -ness.) The cnality or state of 
being suirenciatable, (Coleridge) 


tin-trains-lat’-éd, a. (Pref. uwm- (1), and 
Eng. translated.| Not translated; in the 

original language. 
“T might insist that the term translated ‘everlast- 


ing,’ ought to be preserved wntranslated,”—Search 
Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. ili,, ch. xxx, 


*iin-trans-miut’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. transmutable.] Incapable of being 
transmuted, 


“Each character... appears to me in practice 
pretty durable and untransmutabdle.”"—Hume, 


*iin-trans-par-ent, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. transparent.] Not transparent; not 
diaphanous ; opaque, 

ion pxapited, an untransparent blue.”—Boyle : 
Works, 

*in- Eilns-poas’ -a-ble, a. (Pref. wn (1), 
and Eng. Reapennesctle.) Not transpassable 
not possible to be passed or gone over. 

“ The untranspassable bars 
That limit pride so AES 
: Cleopatra. 
tin-trav-elled, a. [Pref. un- bee and Eng. 
travelled.) 
1, Not travelled ; not trodden or journeyed 
over by passengers. 
“The deep shade of these untravetled wilds.” 
Wordsworth ; 


Excursion, bk. vi. 
2. Not having seen foreign countries ; not 
having travelled abroad. 


“An untravelled Englishman cannot relish all the 
beauties of Italian pictures,"—Addison: Spectator, 
No. 407, 

*iin-trav’-érs-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. traversable.] That cannot be traversed 
or travelled over. (Ruskin.) 


*iin-tréad’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
tread.) To tread back; to go back in the 
same steps $ to retrace. 

“ We will wntread the steps of damned flight.” 
Shakesp.: King John, v. 4. 

*iin-tréas’-ure (s as zh), v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. treaswre.] To bring forth, as trea- 
sure ; to set forth ; to display. 


“The pede with which he wntreasured the 
stores of his memory.”—J. Mitford. 


*tin-tréas-wtred (s as zh), a. [Pref. un- 
(2), and Eng. ¢reasured.] Deprived, as of a 
treasure, deposited. 

“They found the bed wntreasured of their mistress.” 
Shakesp, ? As You Like It, ii. 2 

*iin-tréat’-a-ble, *un-tret-a-ble, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. treatable.) 

1. Not able to be treated 5 not treatable ; 
_ intractable. 


“A perverse and wntreatable temper.”—Scott: 
Onristian Life, pt. i., ch. iii, 


2. Impracticable, 


*iin-trém’-bling, a. [Pref wn- (1), and 
Eng. trembling.) Not trembling; not shaking 
or shuddering ; A from tremor, 


“ Then might the debauchee 
+ Untrembling mouth the heavens.” 


Blair : The Grave, 
*iin-trém’-u-lotis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. tremulous.) Not ¢ tremulous ; steady, un- 
shaking. 

Here was Ae pee) 2 ry seh Zan, detity dso eeved by 
*iin- Baa, « (Pref. wn- (), and Eng. 
 trenched.) Not imaged on; inta 
“Such as cea rea 


Adams: Works, ii, 467. 


*iin-trés’-pass-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. trespassing.) Not trespassing; not 
transgressing. 

“In the midst of an wntrespassing honesty.”"—Mil- 
ton: Apology for Smectymnuus, § l. 


*jin-tréssed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. tress ; 
-ed.] Not in tresses; not tied in a tress or 
tresses. 

“ Hir heeres han thay meer that lay wntressed,” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,255, 


*un-tret-a-ble, a. 


tn-tried’, *un-tride, *un-tryed, a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eag. tried.] 
1. Not tried ; not attempted. 


“To reve: would leave no ways untryed.” 
ee Daniel: Barons Wars 


2. Not felt; not experienced: as, untried 
sufferings. 
3. Not yet brought or subjected to trial. 


“ The horrible cells in which untried panes are 
detained.”"—Pali Mall Gazette, Feb, 6, 188: 


4, Not heard and determined in i court of 
law ; as, The case is still wntried. 

5. Not subjected to trial; not tested or 
peered: not showing capabilities or qualities 

y proof given. 


“ Keen to prove nie untried blade.” 
Scott: Frederick & Alice, 


*6, Unexamined, unnoticed. 


*tin-tri’-fling, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
trifling.) Not ees not indulging in 
levities. (Savage.) 


tin-trimmed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
trimmed, 
1. Not trimmed ; not pruned ; not clipped ; 
not put in order, 
“Yon untrimmed lamp,” Scott: Rokeby, 1. 82. 
*2, Stripped of ornamental dress. 
“ Tn likeness of a new wntrimmed bride.” 
Shakesp. ; King John, iii. L 
*un-trist, *un-triste, v.t. (Pref. wn- (1), 
and Mid, Eng. étrist=trust,] To distrust, to 
mistrust, 


*un-trist, s. (UntTRust.] 


*tin-tri’-imph-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); 
Eng. triwmph, and suff. -able.) Admitting 
or allowing no triumph; not an object of 
triumph. 

“ Untriumphable tray." Butler: Hudibras, 1, 2. 


*tin-tri-im’-phant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. triwmphant.) Not triumphant. (Carlyle.) 


*iin-tri-imphed, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
triumph ;. -ed.) Not triumphed over; not 
conquered or subdued. 

“‘T suffered you only, when I conquered all, 
To goe untriwmphed.” 
May: Lucan; Pharsalia, viil. 
iin-tréd’, tin-trod’-den, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. trod, trodden.) Not trodden; not 
passed over or marked by the feet. 


“* Morning dew upon the untrodden mead.” 
Wordsworth : Ode for a General Thanksgiving. 


*tin-trolled’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
trolled.] Not. wrolted : not turned or moved 
round or about. 

“ Hard fate! wntroll’d is now the CE) dye." 
Dryden : Juvenai, ix, 

*{in-trotb’-le (le as el), v.t. (Pref. un- 
(2), and Eng. trouble.) To free from trouble ; 
to disabuse, 


“Art thou troubled with fea: 
snares? wntrouble thyself of Mas for 
—Leighton : Com. on 1 Peter 


tin-troib’-led (le as el), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. troubled.] 

1, Not troubled; not disturbed by care, 
trouble, anxiety, sorrow, or business; free 
from trouble, peitebon, or worry ; calm, un- 
ruffled, tranquil. 


(UNTREATABLE.] 


enemies, and 
is with t thee.” 


“Friendship... 
Should sweeten his untroubled life.” 
Cowper : Hope, 681. 
2. Not disturbed or raised into waves or 
ripples ; calm. 
* 3. Not foul, uot turbid ; clear, transparent. 
“ Bodies clear and wntroubled.”—Bacon., 


*iin-trotib’-led-néss (le as el), s. [Eng. 
untroubled ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being untroubled ; freedom from trouble. 

“His indifference sell untroubledness,”—Hammond : 
Works, iv. 479. 


*un-trouth, s. [UnrRruts.] 


*tin-trow’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
trow, v., and suff. -able.} Incredible. 


“She was of untrowable fairnesse.”—Wycliffe: 
Esther ii. 15, 


iin-triie’, * un-trewe, a. & adv. 
(1), and Eng. true.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Not true; not in accordance with the 
facts ; false. 


“Tt is clearly untrue that no other phing is PnereDy, 
signified.”— Hooker ; Eccles, Politie, bk. vi 


2. Not faithful to another 3 eh ectank 
false ; not to be trusted ; faithless, disloyal. 
“ When to my good lord b Bere untrue,” 
kesp.: Cymbeline, 1, 5. 
3. Inconstant, asa ert 


“The men inglorious knights, the ladies all wntrue.” 
Dryden: Flower & Leaf, 564. 


*4, False, incorrect. 


“Henry chastysed the olde wntrewe measure, and 
made a yarde of the length of his own arme,”-— 
Fabyan : Chronycle, ch. ccxxvi. 


*B, As adv.: Untruly, falsely. 
‘* You for love speak well of me wntrue.” 
Shakesp.: Sonnet 72 
*tin-tri’-ism, s. [Eng. untrue; -ism.) A 
false statement. (Special coinage.) 


Platitudes, truisms, and wntruisms."—Trollope : 
Barchester Towers, ch. vi. 


iin-tra-ly, adv. (Eng. wntru(e); -ly.] Inan 
untrue manner; not truly; contrary to the 
truth or reality ; falsely. 


*iin-triim’-pét-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 

Eng. trumpeted.) Not famed or made much of. 

“They lived died unsung.”"— 

Reade * Oloister stam = 

*tin-trinked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
trunked.) Cut off from the trunk, 
“From stock untrunked,” 

Stanyhurst > Virgil; dineid ii, 655, 
*iin-triiss’, *un-trusse, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), 
and Eng. truss, v.] 

1. To untie or unfasten ; to loose from, or 
as from, a truss ; to let out ; specifically, to 
loose or let down the breeches, by untying 
the points by which they were held up. 


“ He was about to wntrusse his points,”—Holinshed ; 
Hist. England, bk. iv., ch. xxii, 


2. To undress, to strip. 
“Quick, quick, wntruss me.”"—Beaum, & Flet.: 
Eider Brother, iv. 4, 
*tin-triiss’, s. [Unrruss, v.] An untrusser. 


“Thou grand Scourge, or second untruss of the 
wee '—Ben Jonson: very Man out of his Humour, 


(Pref. une 


*iin-trissed’, [Pref. wn- , and Eng. 
trussed.] Not ‘eraabel: not tied up. 
“ Whose armes halfe naked ; lockes wntrussed bee.” 
Fairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, xviii. 
*tin-triiss’-ér, s. (Eng. untruss; -er.] One 
who untrusses ; one who prepares for whip- 
ping by untrussing. 


“The untrussers or whippers of the age,”—Ben 
Jonson ; Poetaster, V. 1. 


*iin-trist’, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. trust.] 
Distrust, mistrust. 


“Tt groweth of sotie 
Of loue, and somdele of untrust,” 


Gower: 0. A., Ve 
*Win-trist-ful, a. (Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
trustful.) 


1. Not trustful; not trusting. 


2. Not to be aoaecae not trusty; not 
trustworthy, 


*iin-tris’-ti-néss, s. [Eng. untrusty; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being untrusty or un- 
trustworthy. 


“Under pretence of gravity, {he] eat Bus a 
trustiness of heart."—Hayward: Life of E 


iin-trist’-wor-thi-néss, s. [E 
worthy ; -ness.) The quality of 
trustworthy. 

“It is Pliny who makes the statement, and for tre 


trustworthiness of statement he cannot easily be sur 
passed,”—Lewes ; Hist. of Philosophy, i. 283, 


tn-trist’-wor-thy, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. trustworthy.) Not trustworthy; not 
deserving of trust ; not to be trusted. 
*tin-tris’-ty, *un-trust-ie, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng, trusty.] Not trusty ; not trust- 
worthy ; not to be trusted. 
“Wise David knowes Saul not to be more kinde 


ool untrusty."—Bp. Hall; Oont.; Saul in David's — 
ave. 


iin-trith’, *un-trouth, s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. truth.] 


. wntrust- 
ing un- 


 b6F; PHAt, jOW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing 
, -tian= shan. -tion, ~sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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1. The quality or state of being untrue; 
contrariety to truth or reality; want of 
veracity ; falseness. 

“ Displeased with the duke of Britaine for his great 
untruth and dissimulation.”—Holinshed: Chron. of 
England (an, 1880). 

2. Treachery ; want of fidelity ; faithlessness. 

“The significaunce 

Of her untrouth.” Chaucer: Troil. & Cres., bk. Vv. 

3. A false statement or assertion ; a false- 
hood, a lie. (In this sense there is a plural, 
tin-traiths.) 

“ Whom want itself can force wntruths to tell.” 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 180, 

{| Untruth is an wntrue saying ; falsehood is 
a false saying: untruth of itself reflects no 
disgrace on the agent; it may be uninten- 
tional or not: a falsehood is an intentional 
false saying ; an untruth is not always spoken 
for the express intention of deceiving. Some 

ersons have a habit of telling falsehoods from 
he mere love of talking. Children are apt to 
speak untruths for want of understanding the 
value of words; travellers from a love of 
exaggeration are apt to introduce falsehoods 
into their narrations. Falsehood is also used 
in the abstract sense for what is false. Falsity 
is never used ut in the abstract sense, for 
the property of the false. The former is 
general, the latter particular in the applica- 
tion: the truth or falsehood of an assertion is 
not always to be distinctly proved ; the falsity 
of any particular person’s assertion may be 
proved by the evidence of others. 


fin-triith’-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
truthful.) Not truthful ; wanting in veracity. 


“Witness then found out that the prisoner was wn- 
truthful."—Daily Telegrcph, Jan, 27, 1888. 


iin-trith’-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. wntruthful ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being untruth- 
ful ; want of veracity. 


“He will be forced to show his ignorance or his un- 
truthfulness.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 27, 1888, 


tin-tiick’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. tuck.] 
To unfold or undo, as a tuck ; to release from 
a tuck, 

“ For some, untuck'd, descended her sheaved hat.” 
shakesp, - A Lover's Complaint, 81. 

tin-ttic’-keéred, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
tucker, and suff. -ed.) Not tuckered ; having 
or wearing no tucker, (Addison.) 


* fin-tu-mil’-tu-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. tumultwated.| Undisturbed, quiet. 
calm. (Young: Night Thoughts, ix., 1,118.) 


“Their free votes and untwmultuated suffrages.”— 
Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 107. 


> tin-tu-mil’-tu-oiis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. twmultuous.] Not tumultuous; quiet, 


tin-tiin’-a-ble, * tin-tiine’-a_ble, a. [Pref. 
um- (1), and Eng. tunable.) 
1. Incapable of being tuned or brought 
into the proper pitch. 


“ Or be their pipes wntwnable and craesie.” 
Spenser : Colin Clout's Come Home Againe. 


* 2. Unharmonious, discordant, unmusical. 


“The note was very untuneable.”—Shakesp.; As 
You Like It, v. 3. 


*iin-tin’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. wntunable ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being un- 
tunable ; want of harmony or concord ; dis- 
cordant. 


*iin-tin’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wntunab(le) ; -ly.] 
Tn an untunable manner ; discordantly. 
COIN 1 — P, 
Holiang Pinaros pete 
*iin-tiine’, v.t. (Pref. wn-(2), and Eng. tune.] 
1. To put out of tune; to make incapable 
of harmony ; to make discordant, 


“On other occasions we have drawn two words into 
one, which has likewise very much untuned our lan- 
guage.”—Addison ; Spectator, No. 135, 


2. To disorder ; to confuse, 


tin-tuned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. twned.] 
Not tuned ; not in tune; discordant, unhar- 
monious. 
“ Untun'd my lute, and silent is my lyre.” 
Pope: Sappho to Phaon, 229, 
*tin-tur-baned, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
poi) ‘Not turbaned; not wearing a 
urban. 


“ Unturban'd and unsandall'd there 
Abdaldar stood,” Southey? Thalaba, ii. 


*iin-turn’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. turn, 
v.] To turn back. 


“ Think'st thou he naught but prison-walls did see, 
Till so unwilling thou unturn'dst the key.” 
Keats: The Day Leigh Hunt Left Prison. 
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iin-tirned’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. turned.) 
Not turned. 
{ To leave no stone unturned : (STONE, 8.]. 


iin-ti’-tored, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tutored.) 
1, Uninstructed, untaught. 
“* Untutor'd by science, a stranger to fear.” 
Byron: WhenI Roved a Young Highlander. 
2. Rude, raw, crude. 


“The worth of my untutored lines.”"—Shakesp. ¢ 
Rape of Lucrece. (Dedic.) 


*iin-twain’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), 3., and Eng, 
twain.) To rend in twain; to rend asunder. 
(Garland of Laurell, 1,445.) 


tin-twine’, v.t. & i. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
twine, Vv.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To untwist; to open and separate, as 
something that has been twined or twisted. 


“There ends thy glory! there the Fates wntwine 
The last biack remnant of so bright a line.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xvi. 950. 


2. To separate, as that which clasps or 
winds ; to cause to cease winding round and 
clinging. 

“ And let the stinking elder, grief, wntwine 

His perishing root.” Shakesp, : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

* 3, To explain; to solve. 

“This knot might be untwined with more facilitie 

thus,’—Holinshed : Sundrie Invasions of Ireland. 

B. Intrans.: To become untwined or un- 
twisted. 


‘* His silken braids untwine, and slip their knots.” 
—ANMilton : Divorce, bk. i., ch. vi, 


tin-twist’, v.t. & i. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
twist, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To separate and open, as something 
which has been twisted; to turn back from 
being twisted ; to undo, 

“* Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 
Milton; L' Allegro. 

2. Fig.: To solve; to disentangle; to ex- 
plain. 

“ By her means he came to untzist this riddle.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Woman Pleased, v. 1, 


B. Intrans.: To become untwisted or un- 
twined ; to separate and open. 


*un-ty, v.t. [UNTIE.] 
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U-ni-kal'-kay, Un-a-kal-kay, s. [Cor- 
rupted Arabic (?). ] 

Astron.: The chief star of the constellation 
Serpens (a Serpentis). It is between the 
second and third magnitude, and of a pale 
yellow colour, Called by medizval astrolo- 
gers Cor Serpentis. 


* tin-tin’-dér-stood, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. wnderstood.) Not understood ; not com- 
prehended. 

“TEnglish] was utterly ununderstood.” — Fuller: 
Church Hist., IX. i. 50. 


* {in-w-ni-form, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
uniform.) Not uniform; wanting uniformity, 


“An ununiform piety is in many so exactly appor- 
tioned to Satan's interest,”—Decay of Piety. 


*tin-u-ni-form’-i-ty, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. uniformity.) Want of uniformity. 


“ An annular band was, therefore, whirled off, as 
twice before, which on rupture, through ununiformity 
became consolidated into the planet Saturn.”—Poe ¢ 
Eureka (Works, 1864, ii. 166). 


* {in-w’-ni-form-néss, s. [Eng. wnuniform ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being ununi- 
form ; want of uniformity. 


“ A variety of parts, or an ununiformness.”—Clarke ¢ 
Answer to Sixth Letter. 


* in-u-nit/-€d, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
united.) Not united ; disunited. 


“Separated, compound, ununited parts."—Olarke + 
Answer to Sixth Letter, 


*tin-a-ni-vér’-si-ty, v.t. [Pref. wn-(2), and 
Eng. wniversity.] To deprive of a university ; 
to reduce from the rank of a university. 
(Special coinage.) 

“Northampton was wniversitied.” — Fuller: Hist, 
Camb. Univ., i. 50, 


*qn-urged’,a. [Pref. un-(1), and Eng. wrged.] 
Not urged ; not pressed with solicitation ; un- 
solicited. 

“ A voluntary zeal and an unurged faith.” 
Shakesp.: King John, v. 2. 


*iin-us’-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


usable.}] Incapable of being used; unfit for 
use. 


“Tt is true that old and wnusable books have been 
forwarded.”—Star, March 19, 1888. 


*in-is'-age (age as ig), s. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. usage.] Want of usage. 


“For defaulte of unusage and enterecommuning of 
merchandize."—Chaucer ; Boecius, bk. ii., p. 7. 


tin-used’, *un-usde, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. used.) 
1. Not put to use; not employed ; uot ap- 
plied ; disused. 
“ Death lives where power lies wnusde.” 
Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 670. 
2. That has never been used. 
3. Not accustomed. 
“ Unused to wait, I broke through her delay.” 
Congreve : Mourning Bride, i 
*tin-tis’-Ed-néss, s. (Eng. wnused ; -ness.] 
Unwontedness, unusualness, 


“*Comparing the wnusedness of this act with the 
unripeness of their age.”—Sidney: Arcadia, bk. vii. 


*Yin-ise’-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, use- 
ful.) Not useful; useless ; serving no purpose, 
“ Your gift 
“Ts not unuseful now.” 
Beaum. & Flet.? Thierry & Theodoret, iv. 
iin-tis’-u-al (s as zh), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. usual.] Not usual, not general, not 
common ; rare, infrequent, unaccustomed, 
unwonted. 


“The voyage was performed with unusual speed.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


*iin-us-u-al-i-ty (s as zh), s. [Eng. wn- 
usual ; -i*).) Unwontedness, eccentricity. 


: i His wnusuality of expression.”—Poe: Marginalia, 
v. 


tin-us’-u-al-ly (s as zh), adv. [Eng. unusual ; 
-ly.] In an unusual manner or degree; not 
commonly ; rarely, unwontedly. 


“An unusually violent fit of zeal for his religion,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


*tin-us’-u-al-néss (g as zh), s. [Eng. un- 
usual ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unusual ; rareness, uncommonness, unwonted- 
ness. 

“The unusualnesse of the revelations.”—Bp. Hall: 
Contemp. ; Gideon's Calling. 

tin-w'-til-ised, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
utilised.] Not utilised; not applied to some 
valuable or profitable use or purpose. 


“ Forces running about the world... wnutilised.” 
—Evening Standard, Jan. 25, 1888, 


*tin-it-tér-a-bil-i-ty, s. 
-able ; -ity.J 
1, The quality or state of being unutterable, 
2. That which cannot be uttered. 
“They come with hot unutterabilities in their 
heart.”—Carlyle: Fr. Revolution, pt. li, bk. L, ch. iii. 
tin-iit’-tér-a’-ble, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 
unutterable.]) Not utterable ; not able to be 
uttered ; unspeakable, ineffable. 
“* And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1. 
fin-iit’-tér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. wnutterad(le): 
-ly.) In an unufterable manner or degree 3 
unspeakably, ineffably. 
“The life of Cowper... was, at certain times, un 


utterably woeful.” — Knox: Remarks on @rammar 
Schools. 


tn-iit’-tér-ed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
uttered.) Not uttered or spoken. 
“The accents unuttered 
Died on his lips.” Longfellow « Evangeline, li. 6. 
tin-vae'-cin-at-éd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. vaccinated.] Not vaccinated. 


[Eng. wnutter- 


“The large number of cases belonged to the vaccin- 
ated ins of the unvaccinated as stated.”—L.1.0, 
Jan, 25, 1888. 


*iin-vag-il-lat-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. vacillating.] Not vacillating; not wa- 
vering ; steady. 

“Firm and unvacillating steps.”—Scott : Kenilworth, 
ch, xvii. 
*un-val-ewd,a. [UNVALUED.] 


*tin-val’-u-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. valuable. } 
1. Not valuable ; of no value ; valueless. 


“Tf Nature deny health... how unvaluable are 
their riches."—Adams: Works, i, 424. 


2. Invaluable ; beyond all value or price. 


“A good name is unvaluable.”—South: Sermons 
vol. ix., ser. 9. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, full; try, Syrian. #», ec = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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tin-vil-ued, *un-val-ewd, «a. (Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. valued,] 
*1, Invaluable. 
“ Ohryses the priest came to the fleet to buy, 
For presents of unvalwed price, his daughter's liberty.” 
Ohapman : Homer ; Iliad i. 
2. Not valued, not prized; neglected, de- 
spised, valueless, 


“ He may not, as unvalued persons do.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 8 


3. Not having had the value estimated or 
set upon it; not appraised. 


*iin-van’-quish-a-ble, a. [Pref. wa- (1), 
and Eng. vanquishable.] Notable to be van- 
quished; that cannot be vanquished, con- 
quered, or overcome. 

“Toil and ishabl Be 
en wna Shelley ¢ Queen Mab, 11. 
tin-van-quished, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. vanquished.) Not vanquished, conquered, 
or subdued. 
WA ea aoe bubs ig G 
ay . 
tel ipa : Virgil : dinets iv. 

*iin-van’-taged (ag as ig), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. vantaged.] Not aided, assisted, 
benefited, or advantaged, 

“ Yet even thus, wnvantag’d and on foot, 
Superior honour I that day acquired.” A 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad xi. 

*tin-var'’-i-a-ble, a. [Pref. un-(1), and Eng. 
variable.) Not variable ; notchangeable ; un- 
changing ; invariable. 

“Tf man would be unvariable 
He ust be God, or like a rock or tree.” 
Donne; Immort. of the Soul, § 9. 

*{in-var’-i-ant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng: 

variant.) Unvarying, unchanging. 
“ His mind wnvariant doth stand.” 
Stanyhurst : Virgil ; dineid iv. 472. 
tin-var-ied, * un-var-yed, a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. varied.) Not varied, not diver- 
sified, not altered. 
“ Tries their echoes with wnvary'd cries.” 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

*tin-var’-i-6-gat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. variegated.) Not variegated, not diver- 
sified. 


fin-var-nished, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
varnished. } 
1, Lit.: Not covered or spread with varnish. 
2. Fig.: Not brightened up with any exag- 
gerated or untruthful statements designed to 
make a narrative more attractive; plain, 
simple, 
“T will a round wnvarnish'd tale deliver.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i, 8. 
tin-var’-y-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wvarying.| Not varying; not changing or al- 
tering ; uniform. 
“ Pass my dull, unvarying days.” 
Byron: The Giaour, 
tin-véil’, v.t. & i. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
veil.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To remove a veil or covering from. 


“Princess Christian unveiled... a statue of the 
Queen.”—Standard, Dec. 17, 1887. 


2. Fig.: To reveal what was before hidden 
or but dimly visible. 
“ Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore,” 
iron: Ohilde Harold, ii. 91, 
*B. Intransitive: 
1. Lit. : To come forth in brightness, 


“ And eager faces as the light unveils, 
Gaze at the tower.” Longfellow: Lighthouse, 


2. Fig.: To become known or public; to 
come to light. 


“This mystery of iniquity has, through five genera- 
tions, been gradually unveiling.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. Xv: 


tin-véiled’, pa. par. or a. [UNvett.] 


* Yin-véil-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. unveiled; -ly.] 
With no veil upon the face ; hence, plainly, 
without disguise ; openly. 

“* Not knowing what use you will make of what has 


been unveiledly communicated to you.” — Boyle: 
Works, iv. 18. 


tin-véil’-ér, * tin-vail’-ér, s. (Eng. unveil; 
-er.] One who unveils; one who exposes or 
expounds. 


“ Por these [the divine books] want not excellencies, 
but only skilful uwnvailers.”—Boyle: Works, iv. 18, 


*un-ven-cus-a-ble, *un-ven-kus-a- 
ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), Mid. Eng. venkusen, 
venquishen = vanquish.} Unvanquishable. 


“ He shal take the sheeld unvenkusable equite.”— 
Wycliffe: Wisdom v. 20. 


* iin-vén-ér-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. venerable.] Not venerable; not worthy 
of veneration; contemptible. 

“ Unvenerable be thy hands,” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ii, 8, 

* iin-vén’-omed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 

vernomed.] Not venomous, not poisonous. 


“ Tf thou may’st spit upon a toad unvenomed.”—Bp. 
Hall: Satires, (Postscript.) 


* tin-vén’-d-moiis, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. venomous.) Not venomous, not poison- 
ous, 


“ The sting of their schisms [is not] either soft or 
blunt or unvenomous.”—Gauden. Tears of the Church, 
97. 


*tin-vént’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


vented.} Not vented; not opened for utter- 
ance or emission, (Beaum. & Flet.: Mad 
Lover, ii.) 


tUn-vén'-til-at-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. ventilated.) Not ventilated; not fanned 
by the air ; not purified by a free current of 
air. 
“A close, unventilated cell."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Tan. 30, 1888. 


} Un-vé-ra’-cious, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. veracious.] Not veracious ; not given to 
speaking the truth ; untruthful. 


+ in-vé-riig’-i-ty, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
veracity.) Want of veracity or truthfulness, 


“A man of sufficient unveracity of heart.”—Carlyle: 
Cromwell, i, 62. 


*tin-vér’-dant, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
verdant.) Not verdant, not green. 
“ A leafiess tree or an wnverdant mead.” 
Cowper ; Ovid ; Art of Love, ill, 
* tin-vér-it-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. veritable.] Not veritable, not true. 


“* All these proceeded upon unverttable grounds.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii, x 


tin-vérsed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
versed.] Not versed; not skilled; not ac- 
quainted ; unskilled. 
“ A mind in all heart-mysteries wnversed.” 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. vi, 
* tin-vés'-sel, vt. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
vessel.] To cause to be no longer a vessel; to 
empty. 


*iin-véxed’, * tin-véxt’,a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. vexed.] Not vexed, not troubled, 
not molested. 

“ How blest is he, who leads a country life, 
Unvex'd with anxious cares, and void of strife!” 
Dryden: To J. Dryden, Esq. 

* tin-vic-ar, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 

vicar.) To deprive of the position of a vicar. 


“Tf I had your authority I would be so bold to un- 
vicar him.”—Strype : Cranmer, bk. ii., ch. vii. 


*iin-vict’-ualled (¢ silent), * tim-vit'- 
tailed, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. victualled.] 
Not supplied or provided with food, 


“ Ynuittailed, ynfurnished, vnpre d, for so long 
a siege.”—Sir J. Cheeke: The Hurt of Sedition. 


* tin-vig’-Oor-oiis-ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. vigorously.] Not vigorously; with- 
out vigour or energy. 

“The man that St. Paul forewarns us of, but not 
unvigorously.”—Milton, Reas, of Church Govt., bk. i., 
ch. v. 

*tin-vi-6-la-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. violable.] Not to be violated ; inviolable, 
(Shakesp. ; Richard III., ii. 1. Quarto.) 


lin-vi’-6-lat-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
violated. ] 
1. Not violated, not injured. 


“ So, westward, tow’red the unviolated woods.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iii. 


2. Not broken; not transgressed: as, an 
unviolated vow. 


* {in-vir’-tu-olis, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
virtuous.) Not virtuous ; wanting or destitute 
of virtue. 

“ ee) - ee 
teri Whee! i es irtuous fat knight. Shakesp. 

* tin-vis’-i-ble, * un-vys-i-ble, a. [Pref. 
uwn- (1), and Eng, visible.) Invisible. 


“ Alle thingis. . . visible and unvysible.”— Wycliffe: 
Ooloss. i. 


* tin-vis'-i-blY, adv. [Eng. wnvisib(le) ; -ly.] 
Invisibly. 


“ Adore the same flesh in substance, altho’ unvisibly 
in the sacrament.”—Bp, Gardner: Ser. at Funeral of 
Queen Mary. 


tin-vis'-it-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
visited.) Not visited; not frequented by 
travellers ; not resorted to. 
“ Until at length I came to one dear nook 
Unvisited,” Wordsworth: Nutting. 
* iin-vi'-tal, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, vital.) 
Not vital ; not essential to life ; hence, fatal. 


“The dimorphous air consists of pure or vital, and 
of an wnvital air, which he thence called azote,"— 
Whewell. 


tin-vit’-i-at-€d (it as ish), a. ([Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. vitiated.) Not vitiated; not 
corrupted ; pure. 

“ Your niece a virgin and wnvitiated.” 
Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, iv. 3 

* tin-vit’-ri-fi-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. vitrifiable.] Impossible to vitrify, or 
make into glass, 


“The alkali acts as a flux, and facilitates the vitri- 
fication of the earthy particles, which separately are 
unvitrifiable.”—Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. Xi, 
Dp. 338, 


*tin-vit-tailed, a. (UnvicruaLiep.] 
*tin-viz-ard, * in-vig'-ard, v.t. (Pref. 


wn- (2), and Eng. vizard.}] To divest of a 
vizard or mask; to unmask. (Milton: Ani- 
mad, on Rem. Def., § 1.) 


*Yin-vo-cal, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
vocal.) Not vocal; not modulated by the 
voice ; unsuitable for the voice. 

“So formidable is the predominance of the orches- 
tra nowadays, that there is some danger of vocal 
music, when associated with it, becoming thoroughly 
unvocal.”—Daily l'elegraph, Feb. 20, 1888. 

tin-voiged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. voiced.) 

1, Ord. Lang.: Not spoken ; not uttered ; 

not articulated, 

2. Phonetics: Not uttered with the voice, 

as distinct from breath. 


*iin-void'-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
voidable.) Not voidable ; irreversible. 


“He will pronounce that unvoidable sentence,”— 
Bailey : Colloqguies of Hrasmus, p. 173. 


*iin-vol'-iin-tar-y, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. voluntary.) Involuntary. (Fuller.) 


*tin-v6-lip’-tu-ois, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. voluptuous.) Free from voluptuousness 3 
not sensuous, 


“He had written stanzas as pastoral and wnvolup. 
tuous.”—G@. Eliot: Middlemarch, ch, xxiii. 


*iin-vote’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. vote.) 
To revoke or recall by a vote. 


“Voted and wnvoted again from day to day.”—Bur- 
net > Own Time (an. 1711). 


*tin-véwed’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
vowed.) Not.vowed; not consecrated by 
vow or solemn promise, 

“If unvowed to another order.”—Sandys: Travels, 
P. 229, 

* tin-véy-age-a-ble (age as ig), a. 

wn- (1), and Eng. voyageable.] 
1, Not voyageable ; unnavigable. 
2. Impassable, untraversable, 
“* Here standing with the unvoyageable sky 
In faint reflection of infinitude.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, ¥. 

*iin-vil-gar, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 

vulgar.) Not vulgar; not common or low. 


“Pathetical and unvulgar, words of worth, excel 
lent words.’’"—Marston: Antonio's Revenge, iii. 2. 


iin-viil-gar-ize, v.t. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. vulgarize.) ‘To divest of vulgarity; to 
make to be not vulgar. (National Review.) 


(Pref. 


*tin-vil-gar-ly, adv. [Eng. unvulgar; -ly; 
or perhaps from pref. wn- (2), 3., and so = in 
a very vulgar manner.) In an uncommon 
manner or degree; extraordinarily. 


“T have taken a murr, which makes my nose run 
ore unvulgarly.” — Marston? Antonio's Revenge, 


*tin-viil’-nér-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
puke vulnerable.) Not vulnerable ; invulner- 
able. 

“To shame unvulnerable.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, v. 8, 


iin-wait'-€d, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
waited.] Not waited; not watched or at 
tended. (With for or on.) 
“To wander up and down unwaited on.” 
Beaum., & Flet. : Mad Lover, ii, 
*tin-waked’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
waked.) Not wakened ; not awake; asleep. 


“She unwaked 


A-bedde laie.” Gower: 0. A., vii. 


| 
tee) 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
ian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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tin“*wak’-ened, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wakened.) Not wakened; not roused from 
or as from sleep. 


“To find unwakened Eve 
With tresses decomposed.” Milton: P. L., V. 9% 


*%n-wAlk’-a-ble (1k as k), a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. walkable.] Unfit for walking. 


“This eternal wnwalkable weather.”"—Mad, D'Arblay : 
Diary, vii. 7. 


*tin-walk’-ing (7 silent), a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. walking.) Not given to walking. 


“Tam so unwalking that prospects are more agree- 
able to me when framed and glazed, and I look at 
them through a window.”— Walpole: Letters, iv. 486. 


tin-waAlled’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
walled.] Not walled ; not surrounded, secured, 
or fenced in by walls. 
“A fit and wnwalled temple.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iii. 41, 
*iin-wal’-lét, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
wallet.| To take out of a wallet. 


“The lacquey. . . unwalleted his cheese.”—Jarvis ; 
Don Quixote, pt. ii., bk. iv., ch. xiv. 


*tn-wan’-dér-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. wandering.] Not wandering or moving 
from place to place. 


“ Unwandering they might wait F 
Their lord’s return.” Cowper: Homer; Iliad xiii, 


*iin-wan’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
waning.) Not waning, fading, or diminish- 
ing. 

“ Hope sprang forth like a full-born Deity ... 
With light wnwaning on her eyes.” 
Coleridge: To Wordsworth. 

*iin-want-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wanted.) Not wanted; not needed; not re- 
quired or sought for. 


‘A lesson on this subject could not have been wn- 
wanted by them.”—Gilpin : Discourses, vol. iv., hint 3 


*tin-wap-péred, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. wappered.) Not caused, or not having 
reason, to tremble; not made tremulous; 
hence, fearless through innocence. 


“*We come towards the gods 
Young, and unwappered, not halting under crimes 
Many and stale.” Two Noble Kinsmen, vV. 4. 


*tin-ward’-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
word, and suff. -ed.}) Unwatched, unguarded. 


“Tiriotes . . . escaped by a gate that was un- 
warded.”—Brende: Quint. Curt., fol. 81. 


*iin-ware’, a.&adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
ware.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Not aware ; off one’s guard ; unaware. 


“ Vor he so sodenliche wnware 
Beheld the beautee that she bare.” Gower: C. A., Vv. 


2. Unforeseen, unexpected. 


“The sodayne & unware assautes.”"—Fabyan: Chron.; 
Lowys 1X, (an. 24). 


B. As adv. : Unawares, unexpectedly. 


“Thus bryngeth he many a meschiefe in 
Unware.” Gower: 0. A., iv. 


*tin-ware’-ly, *un-ware-lye, adv. (Eng. 
unware ; -ly.) Unawares, unexpectedly, 


“For elde is comen wnwarely upon me.”—Chaucer ? 
Boecius, bk. i. 


*iin-ware’-néss, * un-ware-nesse, s. 
[Eng. unware ; -ness.] Unwariness, 


“ Unwarenesse with greatte ignominious shame hath 
ouerthrowen them,”—Golden Boke, let. 4, 


((Unware, UNAWARES.] 


*tin-wares’, adv. 
(Frequently with 


Unawares, unexpectedly. 


“He did ‘set upon them at unwares.”"—Holinshed : 
Hist. Scotland ; Hderuo. 


tn-war’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. wnwary; -ly.] In 
an unwary manner; without vigilance and 
caution ; heedlessly, incautiously. 


“Unwarily pristine the Indian with his firelock,”— 
Anson: Voyages, bk. iii., ch. ii. 


tin-wavr-i-néss, s. (Eng. wnwary > -ness.] 
The quality or state of heing unwary ; heed- 
lessness ; want of caution ; carelessness. 


“The same temper... naturally betrays us into 


such slips and unwarinesses.”—Addison: Spectator, 
No. 256, S 


iin-war’-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
warlike.) Not warlike; not fit for war; not 
used to war. 


“Tf the consuls were unwarlike, why was not a 
dictator appointed ?"—Lewis; Cred. Early Roman 
Hist. (ed, 1855), ii. 119, 


*tin-warm’, v.i. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
warm.) To lose warmth; to become cold. 


“ With horrid chill each little heart wnwarms.” 
Hood, (Annandale,) 


unwakened—unweariedness 


*iin-warmed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
warmed.) Not warmed; not moved with 
passion. 


“To gaze on Basset and remain unwarmed,” 
Pove: Basset Table, 


tin-warned’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
warned.) 
1. Not warned; not cautioned ; 
monished of danger. 
“ Not wnwarned by us, 
That he would surely perish.” 
Cowper ; Homer ; Odyssey i. 
*9. Of which no previous warning had 
been given. 
“Makes... wnwarned inroads into the adjoyning 
country."—Bp, Hall; Sermon on Psalm x\vi. 8 
*iin-warn’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. wnwarned; 
-ly.) Without warning or notice. 
“They be suddenly and unwarnedly brought forth.” 
Bale: Select Works, p. 88 
*iin-warp’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
warp.) ‘To reduce from the state of being 
warped. 


“When the bark [of the cork-tree] is off, they wn- 
warp it before the fire."—Zvelyn: Sylva, bk. ii, 


not ad- 


ch. v. 
iin-warped’, a. ([Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
warped.) Nob warped, not biassed, not pre- 
judiced. 


“ Honest zeal, unwarp'd by party rage.” 
Thomson; Spring, 929, 
iin-war’-rant-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. warrantable.] Not warrantable, not de- 
fensible, not justifiable ; unjustifiable. 
“ Or that id le to beguil: 
With things unwarruntable” 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii, (Introd.) 
tin-war’-rant-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. wn- 
warrantable ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being unwarrantable. 


“The unwarrantableness of lay presbytery.”—Bp. 
Hall: Ans. to Vindication of Smectymnuus, § 3. 


iin-war-rant-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unwar- 
rantab(le); -ly.) In an unwarrantable man- 
ner; unjustifiably, indefensibly. 
“ Having in former times been very unwarrantably 
extended.”—Secker ; Sermons, vol. v., charge 5. 
iin-war-rant-éd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. warranted.) 
1. Not warranted, not authorized, 
“‘Governed with an unlawful and unwarranted 
equality.”"—Bp, Taylor: Episcopacy Asserted, § 9 
2. Not justified; unwarrantable, unjusti- 
fiable. 


“The Turks consent even to accept this assistance, 
which was interpreted as unwarranted interference.” 
—Times, Nov. 10, 1875, 


3.«Not warranted or guaranteed; not as- 
sured or certain, 

“Upon hope of an unwarranted conquest.”—Bacon, 

4, Not guaranteed as good, sound, or of a 
certain quality ; as, an wnwarranted horse. 


tin-war’-¥, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. wary.) 
1, Not wary, not vigilant against danger ; 
not cautious, unguarded, careless, heedless. 


“ Full on the helmet of the unwary knight.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 648, 


*2, Unexpected. 
** All in the open hall amazed stood 
At suddenness of that wnwary sight.” 
Spenser : #. q@., L xif, 25, 
tin-washed’, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
washed.] Not washed ; not cleansed by water ; 
filthy, unclean, vulgar. 


“T dare not pour with hands unwash'd to Jove 
The rich libation.” Cowper : Homer ; Iliad vi, 


¥ The Unwashed, the Great Unwashed: The 
lower classes generally ; the mob, the rabble, 
The term was first applied by Burke to the 
artisan class. 


*tin-wash’-en, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
washen.| Not washen ; unwashed. 
“The Pharisee [finds fault] with wnwashem hands.” 
—Bp. Hall; Pharisaism & Christianitie, 
iin-wast’-€d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
wasted.) 
1. Not wasted, not consumed in extrava- 
gance ; not lavished away ; not dissipated. 
2. Not consumed or diminished by time, 
violence, disease, or other means, 


“ A whole unwasted man.” 
Donne: Progress of the Soul, i. 


3. Not devastated ; not laid waste. 
“The most southerly of the wnwasted provinces.”— 
Burke: Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. (1785.) 
*tin-wast’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wasting.|] Not wasting away ; not diminishing. 


“ Purest love's unwasting treasure.” 
Pope: Chorus to Brutus. 


tin-watched’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
watched.] Not watched, not guarded; not 
carefully attended to or looked after. 

“* Madness in great ones must not unwatch'd go.” 

Shakesp, ; Hamlet, iii, 1 

*tin-watch’-ful, a. [Pref. wn- (1), und Eng. 
watchful.) Not watchful ; not vigilant. 

“‘They are cold in their religion . . . wnwatchful in 
their circumstances.”—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. ii., 
ser. 20. 

*iin-watch’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. wnwatch- 
ful; -ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
watchful; want of watchfulness or vigilance. 

“By reason of their unwatchfulness.”—Leighton 
Comment. on 1 Peter iii. 

tin- wa/-téred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 
watered. ] 

1. Not watered; not wetted with water, 

not soaked in water. 


“Stokfyshe, unwatered and unsodeyn.”—Fabyan | 
Chronycle ; The Will. 


2. Not mixed or diluted with water: as, 
unwatered spirits, 


*iin-wa-tér-¥, *un-wa-tri, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. watery.] Not watered ; dry. 


“In to wrathe thei stiriden hym in wnwatri place,” 
—Wycliffe: Ps. xxvii. 40, 


tin-wa/-vér-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wavering.) Not wavering, not fluctuating, 
not unstable; steady, steadfast, firm. 


“How unwavering she continued in her... pur- 
pose,”—Strype ¢ Hecles, Mem, ; Edward VI. (an. 1551). 


* in-wax’, * un-wexe, v.i. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. waxz.] To decrease. 


*tm-wayed’ (1), a. [UNWEIGHED.] 


*iin-wayed’ (2), a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
way, and suff, -ed.] 
1. Not used to travelling ; not accustomed 
to the road. 


“Colts that are wnwayed, and will not go at all”"— 
Suckling. 


2. Having no roads ; pathless, 


“Tt [the land] shal be wnwaied or wayles."—Wy- 
cliffe: Ecclus. xiv. 15; also xv. 8 


*tin-weak’-ened, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
weakened.) Not weakened ; not enfeebled. 
“The wnweakened pressure of the external air.”— 
Boyle. 
*tin-wéal-thy, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wealthy.) Not wealthy; poor. 
“‘ An unwealthy mountain benefice.” 
Wordsworth: Hacursion, bk. Vv. 


tin-wéaned’, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


weaned. | 
1, Lit. : Not weaned, 


“ My unweaned son.” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, 1. & 


2. Fig.: Not withdrawn or disengaged. 


“ An unweaned affection for peculiarities.”"—Oogan. 
Ethical Treatise, dis. iii., § 2. 


*tin-wéap’-oned, a. [Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
weapon, and suff. -ed.] Not bearing a weapon 
or weapons ; unarmed, 


“The unweaponed multitude.”— Holinshed: De- 
script. of Ireland, ch. iii. 


* tin-wéar’-i-a-ble, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. weariable.| Not weariable ; not capable 
of being wearied ; indefatigable. 


“ Actuated by the unweariable endeavours of our 
worthy and never-enough commended Durzus.’”— 
Bp, Hall; Peace-maker, § 5, 


* jin-wéar-i-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unwearia- 
b(le); -ly.] In an unweariable manner; inde- 
fatigably. 


“Let us earnestly and unweariably aspire thither.” 
—Bp. Hail: Christian Assurance of Heaven. 


tin-wéar’-ied, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
wearied.] 
1, Not wearied; not tired ; not fatigued. 


“The Creator, from his work 
Desisting, though wnwearied, up return'd.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 552, 
2, Indefatigable, assiduous, unweariable. 


“An unwearted devotion to the service of God re- 
commended the gospel to the world.”—Rogers: Ser- 
mon, 


tin-wear’-ied-ly, adv. (Eng. wnwearied ; 
-ly.] In an unwearied manner ; indefatigably. 


“Thus they labour unweariedly the ruin one of 
another.”—Secker : ms, Vol, V., Ser. 14 


un-wéar’-Jed-néss, s, [Eng. unwearied; 
-ness.|_ The quality or state of being un- 


wearied. 
“The indefeasibleness or wnweariedness of the prin 


ciple of thought.”—Bazter: On the Soul, i. 483. 
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*iim-wéar’-y, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
weary, a.] Not weary ; not fatigu 
“ Her face all pale a watchful love, the unweary 
love she bore hi 
Ee B. Browning : Cowper's Grave, 
*iin-wéar-y, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
weary, V.) To refresh after weariness or 
fatigue. 
Tt: onan and refreshes more than any thing.” 
*iin-wéave’, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
weave.) To undo, as something that has been 
woven; to take out the marks of what is 
woven; to resolve what is woven into the 
threads of which it was made, 
“ Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought.” 
Sha: : Venus & Adonis, 991. 
fin-wébbed’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
webbed.) Not furnished with a web or mem- 
brane. Used of the tarsi of land birds, 


*iin-wéd’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. wed.] 
Unmarried. 
“‘ Neither too young, nor yet unwed.” 
Shak 


esp.: Passionate Pilgrim, xvi. 
tin-wéd’-déd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wedded. ] 


1. Not wedded ; unmarried. 


“ And matrons and unwedded sisters old.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v. 


2. Not joined or united. [UNHUSBANDED, 4.] 
“* My rambling vines wnwedded to the trees,” 
Cowper: Death af Damon. 
* fin-wédge’-a-ble, * in-wédg’-a-ble, a. 
[Pref. wn- (1); Eng. wedge, and -able.] Not 
capable of being split open with wedges. 
“ The wnwedgeable and gnarled oak,” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, ii, 2. 
Yin-weéd’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
weeded.) Not weeded; not cleared or freed 
from weeds. 


“Tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed.” Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i. 2. 


*iin-weep'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
ona Not weeping; not shedding or 
dropping tears. 

“ The death-days of wnweeping eyes,” 
Drayton: Duke Humphry to Elenor Cobham, 

* iin-weét-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
weeting.] Not knowing ; ignorant, unwitting. 
(Milton: Comus, 539.) 


*iin-weet-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wnweeting ; 
-ly.) Unwittingly, ignorantly ; in ignorance. 
(Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,680.) 


*tin-wéighed’ (gi silent), *tin-wayed’ a. 
(Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. weighed.) 
1, Not weighed ; not having the weight as- 
certained. (Dryden: Life of Virgil.) 
2. Not deliberately considered and exa- 
Mined; not considered, inconsiderate ; un- 
guarded. 


“What an unweighed behaviour hath this Flemish 
drunkard picked.”—Shakesp. - Merry Wives, ii. 1. 


*iin-wéigh’-ing (gh silent), a. [Pref. un- 
Q@), and Eng. weighing.) Inconsiderate, 
thoughtless. 


per very superficial, ignorant, unweighing fellow.”— 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. 2. 


fin-wél’-cdme, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
welcome.] Not i aa ; not well or gladly 
received ; not pleasing, not acceptable. 
Ca That unwelcome voice of heavenly love.” 
Cowper: Truth, 463. 
*in-wél’-cOme-ly, adv. [Eng. unwelcome ; 
-ly.) In an unwelcome manner; without a 
welcome, 
“Garcio is come unwelcomely upon her.”—J. Baillie, 


*tin-wél'-cOme-néss, s. [Eng. unwelcome ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being unwel- 
come. 

“To alleviate the wnwelcomeness of it.”—Boyle : 
Works, vi. 43, 


@in-wéll’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. well, a.] 
1, Not well; sick, indisposed. 
2. Used euphemistically to signify, ill from 
menstruation. 


*iin-wéll’-néss, s. (Eng. wnwell; -ness.] 
The quality or = hg of being unwell. (Chester- 
held.) 


*tin-wémmed’, *un-wembed, * un- 
wemmyd, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wemmed.| Unspotted, unstained ; spotless, 
pure. 

“ 4nd thus hath SS kept Constance.” 
haucer ; C. T., 5,344. 


unweary—unwit 


tin-wépt,, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. wept.) 
Not wept. for; not lamented, not mourned. 
“ Alone, unnoticed, and unwept. 
Wordsworth: White te bk. vi. 
*un-werred, a. ([Pref. wn- (1); Mid. Eng. 
werre = war, and suff, -ed.] Not warred upon, 
assailed, or invaded. 
“Thei lefte nothynge pena. 
Unwerred, 20, A, Ul 
*iin-wét, a. [Pref. un- (1), rind Eng. wet.] 
Not wet, not moist, dry. 
“‘[She] treads with unwet feet the boiling Baier 
Garth: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiv. 
*un-wet-ing, a 
*un-wet-ing-ly, adv. 


tin-whipped’, tin-whipt’, a. (Pref. wn- 
1), and Eng. whipped.] Not whipped, not 
ogged, not punished. 
“ Unwhipt of justice.” Shakesp.: Lear, iil. 2. 


*tin-whirled’, a. Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
whirled.| Not whirled or hurried. (Special 
coinage.) 

“The first Shandy wnwhirled about Europe in a 
postchaise.”—Sterne: Tristram Shandy, iii. 237. 


*iin-whole (w silent), *tim-hole’, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. whole.} Not whole, not 
sound ; infirm. 


tin-whole’ -some (w silent), *iin-hdle’- 

sOme,a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. wholesome] 

1. Not wholesome; unfavourable or in- 
jurious to health ; insalubrious, unhealthy. 


“ The air, inten ‘d also, close and damp, 
Unwholsome draught.” 
‘Milton: Samson Agonistes, 9, 


2. Unfit or unsuited for human food: as, 
wmuholesome meat. 
*3. Not sound ; diseased, tainted, 
paired. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 5.) 
4, Hurtful, injurious. 
“ To swell one bloated chief's wnwholesome reign.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, i. 58. 
tin-whole’-some-néss (w silent), s. [Eng. 
wnwholesome ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being unwholesome ; insalubrity, unhealthi- 
ness, 


“The unwholesomness of the air.” —Dryden: Juvenal, 
iv. (Note iv.) 


*tin-wield’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. wnwieldy ; -ly.] 
In an unwieldly manner ; so as not to be easily 
wielded. 

“ Unwieldily they wallow first in ooze.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
tin-wield’-i-néss, s. (Eng. wnwieldy ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unwieldy ; diffi- 
eulty of being moved; clumsiness, heaviness, 


“The unwieldliness of wings sufficiently large to 
buo: per es up.”—Search : Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. 


(UNWEETING.] 
[UNWEETINGLY.] 


im- 


*jin-wield’-sdme, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. wieldsome.] Unwieldy. 


“ His army was very heavy and unwieldsome to re- 
move.”—WNorth : Plutarch, p. 582, 


tn-wield’-y, *un-wield-e, * un-wield- 
ie, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. wieldy.] Not 
able to be easily wielded; huge, clumsy ; 
difficult to move on account of its great 
bulk or weight ; bulky, ponderous clumsy. 

** Drag some vast bey or mast's unwieldy length.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xvii, 834, 

*tin-wild’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. wild.] 
To tame. 

“ Abel... unwildes the gentle sheep.” 
Sylvester ¢ Handie-Craftes, 277. 

*in-wil’-ful, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
wilful.) Not Prat unintentional. 

““The perhaps not umwilful slights.”"— Richardson : 
Clarissa, i. 8. 

*Tin-will’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. will.] 
To will the reverse of ; to reverse one’s will in 
regard to, 

“He... who unwills uel he has willed.”—Zong- 
Fellow, 
*iin-willed’, (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
willed.) Deprred of volition ; relaxed, 
“ Your will is all invettiad % 
Mrs. Browning + Duchess May. 
tin-will-img, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
willing.) 
1. Not willing; not ready; not inclined ; 
not disposed. 


“He was not unwilling to sell for a high price a 
ae measure of justice,”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


c. 
* 2. Undesigned ; involuntary. (Shakesp.: 
Venus & Adonis, 1,051.) 
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an-will-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unwilling ; -ly.] 
Not willingly ; not in a willing manner; not 
with goodwill; against one’s will or inclina- 
tion. 


“T reagon very unwillingly, and not without a cer- 
tain awe.”—Bolingbroke: Minutes of Essays, § 77. 


tin-will’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. wnwilling; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being unwil- 
ling ; reluctance, disinclination. 


“ His unwillingness to prend the Anglican Church,” 
— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xiii, 


t in-wi-ly, a 
Not wily, free from guile or cunning. 
tic Rev., in Annandale.) 


tin-wind, v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
wind, Vv.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To undo, as something that has been 
wound ; to wind off; to loose, to separate. 
* 2. To disentangle; to free from entangle- 
ment. 


“T would roll myself for this day; in troth, they 
eke not unwind me.”—Ben Jonson: Silent Woman, 
i, 2 


* 3, To set free or loose. 


“He from those bands weend him to have unwound,” 
Spenser; F. Q., VI. viii. 27. 


B. Intrans.: To become unwound ; to ad- 
mit of being unwound. 
“Charm by charm unwinds.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 123, 
*tin-winged’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
winged.) Not winged ; not having wings. 
** And so did she (as she who doth not so) 
Conjecture Time unwinged, he came so slow,” 
Browne: Britannias Pustorals, i. 
* tin-wink’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
winking. ] Not winking; not shutting the 
eyes ; ever watchful or vigilant. 
“All your unwinking Vigilance: to preserve you from 
your great adversary.”"—Anoz,; Sermons, vol. vi, 
ser. 19, 
tin-win’-ning, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
winning.] Not winning; unconciliatory. 


“Pride being an wnwinning quality.”"—Fullers 
Church Hist., 11. ii, 7. 


iin-wiped’, a. [Pref un- (1), and Eng. wiped.) 

Not wiped ; not cleaned by wiping. 
“Their daggers which, wnwiped, we found,” 
‘Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 3. 
*tin-wis'-dom, s. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
wisdom.) Want of wisdom; folly, foolish- 
ness, stupidity. 

“The unwisdom that prompts a man to burn a 

candle at both ends.”—Field, Dec. 31, 1887. 


tin-wise’", *un-wis, *un-wys, *un- 
wyse, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. wise. ] 
1, Not wise; deficient or wanting in wisdom 
or judgment ; foolish. 


“ So heartless and wnwise in their councils.”"— Milton: 
Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth. 


2. Not characterized or dictated by wisdom* 

injudicious ; imprudent. 
“Be — taken tardy by unwise delay.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., iv. 1. 

tun- e’-ly, adv. [Eng. unwise; -ly.] Inan 

unwise manner; not wisely; imprudently, 
injudiciously, foolishly. 

“The command of the fort was most urieely given 

to Elphinstone.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


*tin-wish’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. wish, 
v.] To wish away; to make away with by 
wishing. 

“Why, now thou hast wnwished five thousand men.” 
Shakesp, : Henry V., iv. 8. 
tin-wished’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wished.] Not wished for; not desired; not 
sought. 


“Whilst, heaping wnwished wealth, I distant roam.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 113, 
*in-wist’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. wist.] 
1. Not known, thought, understood, per- 
ceived, or conceived. 
“ Thither come to us unwist. 
Browne: Shophend’s Pipe, Ecl, 1, 
2. Not knowing, ignorant. 
“ He shall the ese wnwist of it eae 
Chaucer: Troylus & Cresside, ii, 1,400. 
*iin-wit', v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng, wit.] 
To deprive of understanding. 
“ As if some planet had unwitted men.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii, 3. 
*tin’-wit, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. wit.) 
Want of wit or understanding ; ignorance, © 


folly. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. wily.] 
(Eclec- 


“Mine uwnwit that euer I clambe so hie.” 
Chaucer: Com. of Mars & Venus. 


, béy; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
pn, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, seene zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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*iin- witch’, vt. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
witch.] To free from the effects or influence 
of witchcraft ; to disenchant. 

“TI will be wnwitched and revenged by law.”—Ben 
Jonson: Every Man in his Humour, iii. 7. 

*iin-with-draw-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. withdrawing.) Not withdrawing ; 
continually liberal, 

“A full and wnwithdrawing hand.” 
Milton: Comus, 711, 
tn-with’-éred, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
withered.) Not withered ; not faded. 
“The yet unwithered blush,” 
Beaum. & Filet. ; Coronation v. 
iin - with’-ér-img, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. withering.] Not withering; not liable 
to wither or fade. 
Gast ny i ttle with unwithering leaf.” 
eta Cowper Task, iii. 570. 

*iin-with-héld’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
withheld.] Not withheld or kept back, re- 
tained, or hindered. 

“ All unwithheld, indulging to his friends 
The vast unborrow’d treasures of his mind.” 
Thomson; To Sir I, Newton. 

* tin-with-stood’, a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. 

withstood.) Not withstood; not opposed ; 


not resisted. 
Vigour unwithstood.” 

Philips: Cider, i. 
tin-wit’-néssed, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
witnessed. } 

1, Not witnessed ; not seen ; not recognized. 


“ With complaints 


By thee wnwitnessed.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey x. 


2. Not attested by witnesses; having no 
testimony. 


“Lest their zeal to the cause should any way be wn- 
wttnessed,''"— Hooker. 


* Un-wit'-ti-ly, adv. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wittily.] Not wittily ; without wit. 
“ Unwittily and ungracefully merry.”—Cowley. 


*iin-wit’-ting, *un-wyt-tynge, a. & s. 
[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. witting.] 
A, As adj.: Not knowing; unconscious, 
ignorant. 


“Made me to feare an answer wnwitting.” 
Beaum, & Flet. > Honest Man's Fortune, ii. 


B. As subst. ; Ignorance. 
“ And now, bretheren, I woot that by wnwittinge ye 
diden.”"— Wycliffe: Dedis iii. 17. 
Un-wit-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. unwitting ; -ly.] 
Not wittingly ; not knowingly ; without know- 
ledge or consciousness ; ignorantly, inadaver- 
tently. (Scott: Marmion, v. 18.) 


in-wit'-ty, * un-wit-ti, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. witty.] 
* 1, Foolish, ignorant. 
“Tam maad unwitti."— Wycliffe : 2 Corinth, xii. 11, 
2. Not witty ; deficient in wit. 


*tin-wived’, a. ([Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wived.] Having no wife; unmarried or ren- 
dered a widower. 

“ My Orgilus had not been now unwived,” 
Ford: Broken Heart, ii. 2. 

*jin-wom’-an, v.f. (Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
woman.] To deprive of the qualities or cha- 
racteristics of a woman. 


“She whose wicked deeds 
Unwoman'd her.” Sandys: Ovid ; Metam, ii. 


tin-woman-ly, a. & adv. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. womanly.] 
A, As adj.: Not womanly; not befitting 
or becoming a woman. 


“ Offering me most unwomanly disgrace,” 
Daniel: Complaint of Rosamond. 


B. As adv.: In a manner unbecoming a 
woman. 
“Do not so unwomanly cast away yourself,”"—Bun- 
yan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 
“tin-won-deér, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
wonder.) To explain, as something wonder- 
ful or marvellous. 


“ Unwonder me this wonder.”—Fuller : Hist. Camb, 
Tniv., i. 18. 


* iin-won-dér-ing, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. wondering.) Not wondering. 
“The unwondering world,” 

Wolcott: Peter Pindar, p, 236, 
tin-wont’-éd, * in-wont’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), 
and Eng. wonted, wont.) 
1. Not wonted ; not accustomed; not com- 
mon ; unusual, extraordinary, rare, infrequent. 


“‘ Unwonted lights along my prison shine,” 
Byron: Lament of Tasso, viii, 


unwitch—unwrite 


*2. Unaccustomed, unused; not made fa- 
miliar by practice or use. 
“ All unwont to bid in vain.” 
Scott ;: Lady of the Lake, ii, 7. 
iin-wont’-d-ly, adv. [Eng. unwonted ; -ly.] 
In an unwonted manner or degree ; unusually, 
strangely. 


in-wont’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wnwonted; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being un- 
wonted, unusual, or out of the common; un- 
commonness. 


“The chief thing that moved their passion and 
prejudice was but unwontedness and tradition.”—Bp, 
Taylor; Artificial Handsomeness, p. 121, 


iin-woded’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, wooed.] 
Not wooed; not courted; not sought in 
marriage. 


* {n-word'-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
worded.) Not worded; not spoken, told, or 
mentioned. 


“You should have found my thanks paid in a smile 
If I had fell wnworded.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Nice Valour, ii. 


*jim-work’, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
work, v.] To undo, 


“Tf they light in the middle or bottom of a dead 
hedge, your best way is, softly to unwork the hedge 
till you come to them.”—C, Butler: Fem, Mon., p. 92. 


iin-work’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. workable.] Not workable; not capable 
of being carried out; unmanageable. 


“Excellent in theory, but wnworkable in practice,”— 
St. James's Gazette, Feb. 15, 1888, 


* tin-work’-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
working.] Not working; living without la- 
bour. 


“Lazy and unworking shopkeepers.”— Locke? On 
Lowering Interest of Money. 


tin-work’-man-like, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. workmanlike.) Not workmanlike ; not 
such as befits or is worthy of a good workman. 


tn-world’-li-néss, s. [Eng. unworldly; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
worldly ; freedom from worldliness. 


‘Mr. Alcott’s unworldliness appealed to Emerson’s 
magnanimity.”—Atheneum, March 24, 1888, p. 372, 


tn-world’-ly, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
worldly.) Not worldly ; not influenced by 
worldly or sordid motives, 


*fin-wormed’, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. worm, 
and suff. -ed.] Not having the worm-like liga- 
ment cut from under the tongue, (Said of a 
dog. 

. ) “ As mad as ever wnworm’d dog was.” 
Beaum., & Flet.: Women Pleased, iv. 3. 


* tin-worm’-wood-éd, a. (Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. wormwood, and suff. -ed.] Not mixed 
with bitterness, 


“‘ Unwormwooded jests I like well."—Feltham: Re- 
solves, pt. i., res. 20, 


tn-worn’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. worn.] 
Not worn ; not impaired or decayed by use. 


“Unimpaired in its beauty, unworn in its parts.”"— 
Barrow : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 6. 


*{n-wor-ship, s. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
worship.] Disgrace. 
Tt were unworship ina kynge.” Gower: 0. A., vii. 


*tn-wor’-ship, * un-wor-schip, v.t. 
[Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. worship.] To dis- 
honour ; to treat with dishonour. 


“Thou that hast glorie in the lawe, wnworschipist 
God bi brekyng of the lawe."— Wycliffe: Romans ii. 23. 


*jin-wor-ship-ful, * un-wor-shyp-full, 
a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. worshipful.] Not 
worthy of adoration or reverence, 


“Nero... yafe whilome to the reuerent senatours 
the unworshypfull seates of dignities.” — Chaucer: 
Boecius, bk. iii. 


us tin_wor “alipped, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. worshipped.} Not worshipped; not 


adored, 
“ He resolv’d to leave 


Unworshipp'd, unobey’d, the throne supreme.” 
Milton: P. L., Vv. 670. 


*tin-worth’, * un-worthe, a. & s. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. worth.) 
A. As adj. : Unworthy ; little worth. 


“Many things might be noted on this place not 
ordinary, nor unworth the noting.”—Milton: Tetra- 
chordon, 


B. As subst. : Unworthiness. 


“ Reverence for worth, abhorrence for wnworth.”— 
Carlyle: Past & Present, bk. ii., ch. ix. 


tin-wor-thi-ly, adv. (Eng. wnworthy ; -ly.] 
Not worthily ; in an unworthy manner; not 


according to desert or deserving ; either above 
or below merit. 


as king . . . too unworthily of them that vnder. 
took this journey.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, ii. 135, 


tn-wor’-thi-néss, *un-wor’-thy-nes, s. 
[Eng. wnworthy ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being unworthy ; want of worth or merit. 


“ And much she read, and brooded feelingly 
Upon her own unworthiness.” 


Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 
tin-wor-thy, «a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Eng 
worthy.) 


1. Not worthy, not deserving, undeserving, 
(Usually followed by of, which is, however, 
sometimes omitted.) 

** Unworthy of his care.” 
Cowper ; Olney Hymns, xii. 

2. Not worthy, not becoming, not befitting, 
unbecoming, beneath the character of. (Wit: 
or without of.) 


‘* Unworthy the high race from which we came,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx, 244 


8. Wanting merit ; worthless, vile. 


“* A poor, unworthy brother of yours.” 
Shakesp. ; As You Like It, i. 1, 


*4, Unbecoming, shameful, disgraceful. 


“* Mov'd with unworthy usage of the maid,” 
Dryden: Theodore & Honoria, 127. 


5. Not having suitable or requisite qualities 
or qualifications. 


“ Nor he unworthy to command the host.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad ii, 862, 
* 6, Not deserved, not justified. 
“ Didst unworthy slaughter upon others.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT., 1. % 


tin-w6und’, pret. & pa. par. of v. [UNwrnp.] 


iin-wound’-éd, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng, 
wounded, ] 
1, Not wounded, not hurt, not injured. 


“ Our yet unwownded enemies.” 
Milton: P. L., Vi. 466, 


2. Not hurt or offended. 
“We may hear praises when they are deserv’d, 


Our modesty unwounded.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Spanish Curate, i. 1, 


tin-wov-en, * tin-wove’, pa. par. [UN- 
WEAVE. ] 
BS wr as r. 
tin-wrap’, *un-wrappe, v.t. [Pref. un- 


(2), and Eng. wrap.] 

1, Lit.: To open or undo, as something that 
has been wrapped or folded up. 

*2, Fig. : To disclose, to reveal. 


“To unwrappe the hidde causes of thinges,”— 
Chaucer; Boecius, iv. 


* in-wrath-ful_ly, adv. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. wrathfully.] ithout wrath or anger; 
patiently, calmly. 


“The nombre of thinges wnwrathfully and pru- 
dently doen.”—Udal; “secon of Erasmus, p. 316, 


*Wn-wray’, v.f. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
wray.| To take the clothes off ; to uncover, 
to unwrie. 


*in-wréaked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
wreaked.) Unavenged, not avenged, 
“ So long ynwreaked of thine ence 
Spenser: F. Q,, IIL, xi. 9 
*tin-wreath’, * in-wreathe’, v.t. (Pref. 
wn- (2), and Eng. wreath, wreathe.] To un- 
twist, to undo or untwine, as something 
wreathed. 


“The beards of wild oats... continually wreath 
and unwreath themselves.” 


'— Boyle, 

*tin-wrécked’, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 

wrecked.| Not wrecked, not ruined, not dee 

stroyed. 

“ Escape undrown'd, unwreck'd.” 
Drayton: Ludy Aston's Departure, 

*Tin-wrie’, v.t. [A.8. wnwrihan, unwreon.) 

To uncover, to unwray. (Chaucer: Troilus & 

Cressida, 860.) . 


*tin-wrin-kle, v.t. [Pref. wn- (2), and Eng. 
wrinkle.) To reduce from a wrinkled state ; 
to smooth. 


tin-wrin-kled (le as el), a. 
(1), and Eng. wrinkled.] 
1, Not wrinkled ; not marked with wrinkles 
or furrows. 


“The face .. . with years wnwrinkled.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 116, 


* 2. Smooth, flowing, even. 
“A clear unwrinkled song.” 
Orashaw : Musick's Duel. 
*iin-write’, v.t. (Pref. wn- (2), and B 
write.| To cancel, as something written ; te 
erase. 


[Pref, wn- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, _ 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», oc =é; ev =a; au=kw. ; 


a ne 


unwriteable—upas 
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“tin-write’-a-ble, a. (Pref. wn- (1); Eng. 
write, and suff. -able.] That cannot be ex- 
pressed i in writing. 


“ Both these words have an evident resemblance to 
the unwriteable sound that a clock really makes,”— 
Tylor: Larly Hist. Mankind, ch. iv. 


*in-writ-ing, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
writing.) Not assuming the character or 
office of an author. 


“The e of the honest unwriting subject was 
daily molested.”—4 rbuthnot. 


ain-writ-— va * un-wry-ten, a. 
wn- (1), and Eng. written.] 
1. Not written; not reduced to writing; 
oral, traditional. 

“Tt [t fey Brehon 2 is a rule of right, wnwritten 
tut delivered by tradition.”"—Spenser: View of the 
State of Ireland. 

2. Not distinctly expressed, laid down, or 
formulated, but generally understood and ac- 
knowledged as binding. 


“The fair unwritten rule that the game started is 
ae penanry of the gun nearest to it.”—Field, Dec. 17, 


[Pref. 


a “Not written upon, blank ; not containing 
writing. 

“A rude, unwritten blank.” 
{Todd.) 

unwritten-law, s 

Law: Lew non scripta; the common law; 
law not formulated in, or inculcated from, 
written documents. 


“This wnwritten or common law is properly dis- 
tinguishable into three kinds; 1. General customs ; 
which are the universal rule of tne whole kingdom, 
and form the common law in its stricter signification. 
2, Particular customs; which for the most part affect 
only the inhabitants of particular districts. 3, Certain 

icular laws; which by custom are adopted by par- 
poe ale '—Blackstone: Oomment., bk. i. (In- 
, 


*iin-wrok’-en, a. [UNWREAKED.] 


@in-wrought’ (ough as a), a. [Pref. un-(1), 
and Eng. wrought.) Not wrought ; not worked 
up; not manufactured ; raw. 

“They usually oy him unwrought gold.”—Dam- 
geal > Voyages, vol. ii., ch. vii. 
wrilg, {Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
Lae ] Not wrung, not pinched, not galled. 
iid Our withers are unwrung.”—Shakesp.: Hamlet, 


tn-yield’-éd, * un-yeeld-ed, «a. [Pref. wn- 
(1), and Eng. yielded.) Not yielded; not sur- 
rendered ; not given up. (Dryden: Palamon 
& Arcite, iii. 651.) 
fin-yield-ing, a. 
yielding.) 
1. Not yielding to force or persuasion ; un- 
bending, stiff, firm, obstinate. 


“ For Spain is coped by unyielding foes.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, i. 81. 


— South: Sermons. 


[Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 


2. Unceasing. 


“ Unyielding pangs assail the drooping mind.” 
Byron ; Childish Recollections, 


*tin-yield’-ing-néss, * un-yeeld-ing- 
nesse, s. [Eng. wnyielding; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being unyielding ; firmness, 
obstinacy. 


“The Pea waa aenoncste of King Malcolm,”—Daniel ; 
Hist. Eng., p. 4 


tin-yoke’, * un-yoak, vt. & i. 
oy and Eng. yoke. | 
A. Transitive: 
1. Lit.: To loose from the yoke; to free 
from a yoke. 


“ The chief himself UR en the panting steeds,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 596, 


*2. Fig.: To part, to disjoint. 


“ Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regret’ 
Shakesp. « King John, iii. 1. 


* B. Intrans. : To give over, to cease. 
“4 “ Ay, tell me that, and wnyoke.”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, 
din-yoked’,a. (Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. yoked.] 
I. Literally: 
1. Not yoked ; freed or loosed from the 
yoke. (Congreve: Ovid ; Art of Love, iii.) 
*2,. Never having worn a yoke. 
“Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Bue bus chuse.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
*II. Fig. : Licentious, unrestrained. 
“The unyoked humour of your idleness.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., 1. 2. 
un-yold-en, a. (Pref. wn- (1), and Mid. 
g. yolden = yielded.] Unyielded, ungiven. 
cer: C. T., 2,644.) 


zéal’-olis, a. [Pref. wi- (1), and Eng. 


(Pref. wn- 


zealous.| Not zealous; devoid of zeal, ardour, 
fervour, or enthusiasm. 


“ Superstition, zealous or unzealous.”—Milton ; Ans, 
to Hikon Basilike, § 9. 


*tn-zoned’, a. [Pref. wn-(1), and Eng. zoned.] 
Not zoned, not provided with a zone or girdle ; 
ungirdled, uncinctured. 

“ Full, though wnzon'd, her bosom rose.’ 
"Prior: Solomon, ‘i 167. 
tp, adv., prep., & s. [A.S. wp, wp =up (adv.) ; 
cogn. with Dut. op; Icel. upp; Dan. op; Sw. 
upp; Goth. iwp; O. H. Ger. uf; Ger. auf; 
allied to Lat. sub = under; Gr. j7d (hwpo) = 
under ; Sansc. wpa = near, on, under,] 

A. As adverb: 

1. To a higher place or position; from a 
lower to a higher place; in the direction of 
the zenith ; indicating movements of the most 
general kind resulting in elevation. 


“They presumed to go up unto the hill-top.”— 
Numbers xiv. 


i Ina high place or position; aloft, on 
igh. 
pares Up onhigh.” — Shakesp. : Richard II., v. 5. 

3. Denoting a state or condition of being 
raised, elevated, erect, or upright; not in a 
recumbent position. 

(1) Of persons : 

(a) Out of bed. 

“Ere Iwas up.”  Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,277. 

(0) Standing, as if prepared to speak; on 
one’s legs. 

(c) Mounted ; in the saddle. 


“When Fordham was wp those who were interested 
in a orse success felt confident.”—Standard, Oct. 
18, 1887, 


(2) Of things : 
(a) Raised, erect. 

“He wore his beaver up.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, i, 2. 
(b) (Of streets) : Under repair. 

“Streets that are up.”—Daily News, Oct, 14, 1886. 
(3) Games: In billiards = as a total, in all: 
as, The game is 2,000 up. In cricket = on the 
telegraph-board : as, He is 10 up. Used also 

in this sense in racing. 
4, Used elliptically for rise up, get up, rouse 
up, or the like. 


“ Up, up, unhappy ! sk arise !” 
Goi Scott : The Gray Brother. 


q Used elliptically, cae followed by with, 
it = raise up, erect, set up, or the like. 
“ Up with my tent!” Shakesp.: Richard III., v.3. 
5. In a state of action, commotion, excite- 
ment, tumult, revolt, insurrection, or the 
like; in arms. 


“In twenty-four hours all Devonshire was up,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 


4] Under this may be classed such colloquial 
expressions as What is wp? = What is going 
ony ae is the matter? Is there anything 
up? 

6. In ‘process of being carried on. 

“The hunt is wp.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii, 2. 

7. Above the horizon. (Judges ix. 83.) 

8. In a state of being higher or more ad- 
vanced generally; higher or advanced in 
rank, position, social standing, price, &c. 


“M‘Lawlay . . got down with a fine put, and 
stood again one up. ” Field, Sept. 25, 1885. 


9. Reaching a certain point measured per- 

pendicularly ; as far or as high as. 
“Op to the ears in blood.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV. iv. 1. 

10. To « certain point or time ; as long or 
as far as. 

“We were tried friends: I from my childhood wu 

Had known him.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. i. 

11. To a higher altitude or stature; toa 

more mature condition or age. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go.”— 
Proverbs xxii. 6. 


12. To or in a state or position of equal 
advance or of equality, so as not to come or 
fall short of; not below or short of. (Fol- 
lowed by to.) 


‘*We must not only mortify all these passions that 
solicit us, but we must learn to do well, and act up to 
the positive precepts of our duty.’ "Rogers : Sermons, 


13. Denoting approach to, or arrival at, a 
place or person. 
“Bring up your army.” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 2. 
14. Denoting a state of due preparation and 
readiness for use. 
He's winding Pee ‘dy nt 
15, Denoting a state of being deposited in 
a place where a thing is kept when not used. 
“Put thy sword up.” Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 


16. Denoting a state of being contracted, 
drawn, or brought together into order, into 
less bulk, into concealment, &c. 


“Tie my treasure wp in silken bags.” 
Shakesp, : Perictes, iii, 2 


17. In a state of ae) able to understand 
or do; in a condition of fitness, capacity, or 
ability, or of being acquainted with. (Fol- 
lowed by to: as, He is wp to all the tricks of 
the trade.) (Colloq. or slang.) 

18. Denoting adjournment or dissolution : 
as, The House is wp. 


B. As preposition: 


1, From a lower to a higher place or point 
on; along the ascent of; toward a higher 
point of ; at or in a higher position on. 


“A voice replied far up the height.” 
Longfellow : Excelsior. 


2. Towards the interior (generally the more 
elevated part) of a country; in a direction 
from the coast or towards the head or source 
of a stream ; as, To go up country, To sail up 
the Thames. 

C. As subst.: Used in the phrase, Ups and 
downs =rises and falls, alternate states of 
prosperity and the contrary ; vicissitudes. 


“To see a man’s life full of ups and downs,”—Leigh- 
ton: Comment on 1 Peter i, 


{ Up is frequently inflected as a verb in 
vulgar speech, 


“She wps with her brawny arm, and gave Susy . 
a douse on the side of the head.”—H. Brooke. Fool a 
Quality, i. 82. 


q 1. All up: All over ; completely done for 
or ruined. 

2. To come up with: To overtake ; to catch 
up. 

3. To goup: 

(1) To return to one’s University: as, When 
do you go up? (Chiefly at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.) 

(2) To sit (for an examination), 

4, To have (or pull) one wp: To bring before 
a inagistrate or justice. 

5. Up and down: 

(1) Here and there; hither and thither; in 
one place and another. 

“Abundance of them are scattered wp and 

like so many little islands when the tide is low.” 
Addison. 

* (2) In every respect ; completely. 

6. Up a tree: Done for; ruined. (Slang.) 

7. Up sticks: Pack up and go. (Slang.) 


8. Up to snuff: Knowing, cunning, acute, 
sharp. (Slang.) 

9. Up to the knocker (or door) : Good, capital, 
excellent. (Slang.) 


10. Up to: About; as what are you up tof 
( Colloq.) 


up-line, s. : 

Rail.: The line of a railway which leads to 
the metropolis, or to a main or central ter- 
minus from the provinces. (English. ) 


up-to-date, «a. Abreast of the times, 
fi-pan’-ish-ad, s. [Sans. =a sitting.) 
Hindoo Sacred Lit. (Pl.): Vedic speculative 
treatises occupied with attempts to solve prob- 
lems connected with the universe and the 
nature and destiny of man. They are 108 or 
more in number, each Veda having a certain 
number of Upanishads connected with it. 
They constitute part of the Brahmanas or 
commentaries belonging to the Veda, present- 
ing the Vedic doctrine in a comprehensive 
form, and being of a more dogmatic character 
than the rest of the Brahmanas. They vary in 
date like the Brahmanas, which extend, ac- 
cording to Max Miller, from 800 to 600 B.c, 
[BrauMantisM.] All Indian philosophers and 
various sects profess to derive their belief 
from the Upanishads. [VEpDA.] 
W-pas, s. [Malay wpas = poison.] The Upas-’ 
tree (q.V.). 


upas-tieute, s. 

Toxicol. & Bot.: The poison of Strychnos 
Tieute, a climbing shrub growing in Java. 
The natives use it to poison their arrows, its 
deleterious effects being produced by the pre- 
sence of strychnine. 


upas-tree, s. 

Bot.: Antiaris toxicaria, a large tree grow- 
ing in Java. Stem naked for the first sixty, 
seventy, or eighty feet of its height ; leaves | 
alternate, stipulate, entire, unequal - sided, 
subcordate, costately-veined; flowers in 


3 pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 


=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, <c. = bel, del, 


y 
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upaventure—uphang 


exillary or lateral drooping peduncles, 
monccious; males numerous, enclosed in 
a hairy involucre, calyx with three or four 
divisions, anthers sessile, three or four ; 
females solitary, calyx in several divisions 
with a long bipartite style, and ultimately 
bearing a succulent, drupaceous fruit. The 
inspissated juice of the upas-tree consti- 
tutes a virulent poison called by the natives 
antjar, which owes its deleterious character 
to the presence of strychnine. The sinallest 
wound by an arrow tipped with this poison 
is fatal. Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century a Dutch sur- 
geon, Foersch, circu- 
lated in Europe vari- 
ous myths with regard 
to the upas-tree. It 
was said to be so 
deadly that the poison 
was collected by cri- 
minals condemned to 
death, who obtained 
their pardon if they 
brought away the 
poison, which was, 
however, found fatal 
to eighteen out of 
every twenty who 
made the attempt. 
It was destructive to 
all vegetable life but its own, and grew in 
the midst of a desert which it had made. 
Is it now known that the upas-tree was 
credited with the destruction of animal life 
really attributable to the escape of carbon 
dioxide from a vent or vents in a valley sur- 
rounded by volcanoes. It has been seen 
growing with other trees in forests, and in 
1844 was introduced into British hothouses 
with no deleterious effect. 


*tip-a-vén-ture, conj. [Eng. up, and 
Beara In case. (Bale: Select Works, p. 66.) 


*tp-bar’,, v.t. [Eng. up, and bar, v.} 
1. To lift up the bar of; to unbar,. 


“He runing down, the gate to him upbard.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. ix. 6. 


2. To fasten with a bar; to bar up. 


*tp-bear’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and bear, v.] 
1. To bear, carry, or raise aloft; to lift; to 
elevate. (Gower : C. A., viii.) 
2. To sustain aloft; to support aloft or in 
an elevated position. 
“The jee high 


Himself updears, which separate Earth from Heaven.” 
Cowper. Homer ; Odyssey i. 


8. To sustain, to support. 


Which two upbear 
Like mighty pillours, this frale life of man.” 


penser: F. Q., U1. vii. 65. 
*tip-bind’, ».t. 


[Eng. up, and bind.] To 
bind or fasten up. (Collins: Ode to Peace.) 


*tip-blaze’, v.i. (Eng. wp, and blaze, v.] To 


blaze or flash up. 
“ Now its wavy point 
Upblazing rose. Southey: Thataba, vi. 
tip’-bléck, s. (Eng. wp, and block, s.] A 
horseblock (q.v.). 


*tp-blow’, v.¢. & i. [Eng. up, and blow, v.] 


A. Trans. : To blow up; to inflate. 
“ His belly was ware with luxw 


7 Q, it 
B. Intrans. : To blow up from. 


“The watry south-winde from the sea-bord cost 
Vpblowing.” Spenser: F. Q., III. iv. 13. 
*ip-bore’, pret. of v. [UpBEar.] 
*tip-borne’, *ip-born’,, pa. par. & a, [Ur- 
BEAR. } : 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Sustained or supported aloft. 
“By the light air wpborne.” Thomson: Summer. 
tip-braid’, * up-breide, *up-breyd, v.t. & 
4 [A.S. upp=up, and bregdan, bredan = to 
braid, to weave, to pull, to draw.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To cast.some fault or offence in the teeth 
of; to charge reproachfully; to reproach. 


(Followed by with or for before the thing 
charged or imputed.) 


“To upbraid them for a old establish. | 


ments,”—Milton : Kikonoklastes, § 19. 

{| (1) Sometimes used with to before the 
person charged, and of before the offence 
charged. 


“ May they not justly, to our crimes upbraid, 
Shortness of night?” Prior: jolomon, i. 298. 


(2) Sometimes used without any preposition. 


“ He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch.” Shakesp. + 


2. To reprove with severity. 


“He began to upbraid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done.”— Matthew xi. 20. 


* 3. To bring reproach on; to be areproach 
to. 


“How much doth thy kindness wpbraid my wicked- 
ness,”—Sidney. 


*4, To treat with contempt. 


“ That name of native sire did foul wpbraid.” 
Spenser. (Todd.) 


To utter upbraidings or re- 


Othello, v. 2. 


B. Intrans. : 
proaches. 
“The man who acts the least, upbraids the most.” 
Pope; Homer; Iliad ii, 311. 
* iip-braid’, * up-braide, s. (UPBRAID, v.] 
The act of upbraiding ; reproach, abuse. 
“ How cleane I am Sree blame of this wpbraide,” 
Spenser: F.Q., V. xi. 41. 
tip-braid’-ér, s. [Eng. upbraid; -er.] One 
who upbraids, reproaches, or reproves, 
“* Yet I will listen, ioe! unkind upbraider,” 
Rowe. Tamerlane i. 
up-braid’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [UPBRATD,v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or words of one who 
upbraids ; severe reproofs or reproaches. 
“ With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern,” 
Wordsworth: Hart Leap Well. 
up-braid’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. upbraiding ; 
-ly.) In an upbraiding manner; with up- 
braidings or reproaches. 


“He is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a 
contemptible nick-name,”—Ben Jonson. 


*ip-bray’, v.t. [Uppkam.] To upbraid, to 
reproach, to abuse. 
“ Scudamour, his foe for lying so long upbrayes.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. i. 42. 
* ip-bray., * up-braye, s. 
braiding, reproach, abuse. 
“ After long troubles and unsweet upbrayes.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. vi. 50. 
* iip-break’, v.i. (Eng. wp, and break, v.] To 
break or force a way upwards; to come to the 
surface ; to appear. 


tip’-break, s. [Upsreax, v.] A breaking or 
bursting up ; an upburst. 


*tip-breathe’, v.t. [Eng. wp, and breathe.) 
To-breathe up or out; to exhale. 


* tip-breeéd’, v.t. [Eng. up, and breed, v.] To 
breed up; to train up; to nurse, 


“ Being both borne and upbreed in a forren coun- 
trie."—Holinshed ; Hist. Scotland ; Cowranus, 


* ip'-bring-ing, s. [Eng. wp, and bringing.) 
The process of bringing up, nourishing, main- 
taining, or training ; education. 


‘‘Let me not quarrel with my upbringing.”—Car- 
lyle.: Sartor Resartus, pt. ii., bk. ii, 


*iip-brought’ (ough as 4), a. [Eng. up, 
and brought.) Brought up; acabeds nursed, 
nurtured. 

“ Long in darksome Stygian den ets ie 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. vi. 9. 

*tp-budy-ange, s. (Eng. up; buoy, and 

-ance.] Support ; lifting up. 
“ With your wings of upbuoyance.” 
Coleridge; Visit of the Gods. 
up -burst, s. (Eng. wp, and burst.) A burst- 
ing up or through ; an uprush: as, an wpburst 
of lava, 


p’-by, tup'-bye, adv. (Eng. up, and by, 
bi os A little way further on; up the way. 
(Scotch.) 
“‘There’s three good pieces, and ye'll want siller 
upby yonder.”—Scott » Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xviii. 
* ip-cast’,, v.t. [Eng. wp, and cast, v.] To cast 
or throw up. 
“ At Hphesus the sea wpeast 
The coffin, and all that was therein.” 
Gower: 0. A., 
tp-cast’, a. & s. (Eng. up, and cast, 8.] 
A, As adjective : 
1, Thrown, turned, or directed upwards. 


“ Beasts with upeast eyes forsake their shade.” 
ryden. State of Innocence, ii. 8 


2. Cast up; a term in bowls. LY 
B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A taunt, a reproach, 


2. The act or state of being overturned. 
(Scotch.) 


[Uppray, v.] 


IL Technically: 
1. Bowls: A cast, a throw. 


“When I kissed the jack upon an wpcast to be hit 
away !"—Shakesp. : Cymbetvine, ii. 1. 


2, Geol.: The same as UPTHROW (q.V.). 

3. Mining: The shaft or pit which the air 
ascends after ventilating the mine; in con- 
tradistinction to the downcast. 


upcast-pit, upcast-shaft, s. 
Mining: The same as Upcast, s., B. II. 3. 


“The force of the explosion went in the direction of 
the upcast-shast.”—Times, March 29, 1886. 


*ip-caught’ (gh silent), a. [Eng. up, and 
caught.) Caught or seized up, 


‘* With every mouth 
She bears upcaught a mariner away.” 
Cowper : Homer; Odyssey xti. 


* tp-cheer’, *tip-chéar’, v.t. [Eng. up, and 


cheer, v.] To cheer up, to encourage, to in- 
spirit. 
“ Who, coming forth . 
Sir Calydor upcheard.” Spenser : F. Q., VI. 1. 44. 


* ip-climb’ (0 silent), v.¢. or 4. 
clumb.] To climb up, to ascend. 
“ Upclimd the shadowy pine.” 
Tennyson. Lotos Haters, 18. 
* ip-coil’, v.t. ori. [Eng. wp, and coil.) To 
coil up; to make or wind up into a coil. 


[Eng. up, and 


*tp-curl, v.f. or. [Eng, wp, and curl.] To. 
curl or wreathe upwards. 
‘Thro’ the leaves of floating dark wpeurl'd.” 
Tennyson : The Poet. 
* {ip-dive’, v.i. (Eng. wp, and dive.) To rise 
to the surface. 
“Thence make any fame updive.” 
Davies; Microcosmos, p. 81. 
[Eng. wp, and draw, v.] 
(Mitl- 


w ip-draw’ 7» Vt. 
1, Lit. : To draw up, to raise, to lift. 
ton: P. Ey ii. 871.) 
2. Fig. : To train or bring up. 


“ A knight, whom from childhode 
He had updrawe into manhode.” 


Gower: 0. As Ve 
-pé-né-ich’-thys, s. [Mod. Lat. wpene(us), 
Via Gr. ix us Paden =a fish.) [UPENEUS.] 


u-pé-n8-67-dés, s. [Mod. Lat. wpene(us), 
and Gr, eléos (eidos) = form, appearance.) 
[UPENEvs. ] 


u-pée-né-iis, s. [Gr. tam (hupénd) = the 
moustache, but often used for the beard.] 
Ichthy.: One of the sub-genera into which 
the genus Mullus (q.v.) is sometimes divided 
on account of slight modifications of the 
dentition. Upeneus has two close allies: 
Upeneichthys and Upeneoides. 


* Tip-fill’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and jill.] To fill up; 
to fill completely. 
“IT must ipa this osier cage of ours,” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & one, ii, 3, 
*tip-flow’, v.i. [Eng wp, and flow.) To 
ascend ; to stream up. 


“‘ No eye beheld the fount 


Of that upflowing flame.” Southey : Thalaba, ii. 


*ip-gath-ér, v.t. [Eng. wp, and gather.] To 
gather up ; to contract; to curl or coil up. 


. ane bes polos upgather'd more and more 
Spenser : Muiopotmoes, 


i ene vi. [Eng. wp, and gaze,v.] To 
gaze up. 
“ Opgazing as 
Our menials eye our steepy w: 
Scott - Bridal of Tie toeei (Conc.) 
*tip-grow’, v.i. [Eng. wp, and grow.] To 
grow up. (Milton: P. L., iv. 187.) 


*ip-grown’, pa. par. or a. [UpcRow.] Grown 
u 


‘PD. 
“ So standing, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all impassion'd, thus began.” 
Milton : P. L., ix, 677. 
tip’-growth, s. [Eng. up, and growth.) The 
process of growing up; rise and progress ;. 
development. 
“ The new and mighty upgrowth of poetry in Italy.” 
. BR. Green. 


*up-haf, pret. of v. [UPpHEAvVE.] 


*tip-hand, a. [Eng. wp, and hand.] Lifted 
by both hands. 
“The uphand sledge is yee by under-workmen.”"— 
Moxon: Mechanical Exeroise. . 
*ip-haneg’, v.t. [Eng. wp, and hang.] To 
hang up ; to suspend. 


“ Soone on a tree wphkang'd I saw her spoyle.” 
Spenser ; Visions ofl Bottay. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, cid, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. x, 


w= 6; ey=a; qu=Ew 


uphasp—upon 
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*tip-hasp’, 2.1. 
tean or fasten up. 
Aineid, iv. 254.) 


tip-hand, vt, [Eng. up, and Scotch haud = 
old.) To uphold, to maintain. (Scotch.) 


“It's Jamie Martingale that furnishes the naigs on 
contract, and wphauds them.”—Scott: Antiquary, ch, i, 


{Eng. wp, and hasp.] To 
(Stanyhurst: Virgil; 


tip-haud-én, «. (Upsavup.] Upholden. 


* ip-héaped’, 
Heaped up, (Pay up. 
aaepere al with wupheaped mesure."—Udal: 1 
Peter iv. 


[Eng. wp, and heaped.] 


iip-héav-al, s. [Eng. wphear(e) ; -al.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act or process of heaving 
up, or the state of being heaved up. (Lit. 
& Fig.) 

“ Prior to that great religious wpheaval the monks 


were the princi professors of dentistry.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, March 12, 1887. 


2. Geol.: The sudden elevation of land, or 
its ‘slow rise through volcanic or earthquake 
action. This elevation is popularly attri- 
buted, as it was by the early geologists, to a 
recession of the sea; no portion of which, 
however, could recede without producing a 
universal fall in the level of the ocean. No 
known natural cause could produce such a 
phenomenon, and the popular hypothesis is 
embarrassed by the necessity of explaining 
what has become of the water which has dis- 
appeared, and why certain strata are not hori- 
zontal, but slanted at all angles or disposed 
in curves. These difficulties do not arise 
when it is held that the permanent recession 
of the ocean is only apparent; the water has 
remained at its own level, and it is the land 
that has risen. This rise of the land, though 
often very extensive, is still in each succes- 
sive case only a local phenomenon. [UP- 
THROW.) 

“The evidence of upheaval in the atoll regions of 

the Pacific."—Nature, Ap, 26, 1888, p. 604. 

tip-héave’, v.t. (Eng. up, and heave.] To 
heave up; to lift up from beneath ; to raise. 
‘ jiles that prop th solid wall.” 
err vies Rives enon, Iliad xii, 307. 
tip: held, pret. & pa. par. of v. [UPHOLD.] 
d up. 
 @-phér, s. [Etym, doubtful.) 
Arch. : A fir pole used for scaffoldings, and 


sometimes for slight and common roofs ; 
(Gwilt.) 


(UPHEAVE.] 


hence, any similar pole. 
*up-heve, v.t. 
 *up-hild, a. [UPHELD.] 


Uip’-hill, «., adv., & s. (Eng. up, and hill.J 
A, As adjective: 
1, Lit. ; Leading or going up a hill or rising 
ground ; as, an uphill road. 
| 2. Fig. : Difficult, severe, hard, fatiguing. 
“Our Government is engaged in a very uphill task.” 
1 —Duaily Telegraph, Sept. 1, 1885. 
B. As adv. : Up an ascent ; upwards. 
C. As subst.: Rising ground ; ascent ; up- 
ward slope. 


“The countrey is full of wphilles and downhilles,”— 
Udal: Luke iii. 


*tip-hilt’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and hilt.) To plunge 
in up to the hilt. 


“ His blayd he with thrusting in his old dwynd carcas 
4 uphilted.” Stanyhurst: Virgil; dneid, ii. 577. 


*iip-hoard’,, v.t. (Eng. wp, and hoard.] To 
hoard up; to store. 
“Thou hast uphoarded in thy life, 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 1. 
eet, *up-holde, v.t. (Eng. up, and 
5 
1, To hold up; to raise or lift on high; to 
elevate ; to keep raised or elevated. 


“ Upholding the scales in his left hand.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 8. 


2. To keep from sinking or falling ; to sup- 
- port, to sustain, to maintain. ¢ 


“ He whose Spirit, ce whose word, 
Upholds the seven s' 
ane Olney Hymns, xxi. 
a *8, To support, to maintain. 


my, ounger brothers have neither lands nor 
soy: Sacinto Moneta themselves.” '—Raleigh. 


“ET ie maintain, to approve. 
oa ine conviction could not be upheld.” —Field, Dec, 


pare [Eng. up- 


*vp-hold-ere, s. 


1, One who upholds, supports, or sustains ; 
a supporter, a defender, a maintainer. 

“ The great Maker and Pence of it [the world].” 

—Leighton : Comment. on 1 Peter ii 

{| In Hist. the same as OREN Pe II. 1 
(q.v.). 

*2,. An undertaker; one who provides for 
or carries out funerals. 


“ The upholder, rueful pen Paeey of death, 
Waits with impatience for the dying breath.” 
Gay ¢ Trivia, ii. 469. 
*3. A broker; a dealer in furniture, an 
auctioneer. 
“‘ Under the direction of an wpholder from London.” 
—Smoliett ; Humphrey Clinker, ii. 190. 


*iip-hol’-ster, s. [Eng. uphold; 
1, A broker, an auctioneer. 


“Euerard the upholster can wel stoppe a mantel 
hooled.”—Caaxton : Booke for Travellers. 


2. An upholsterer (q.y.). 


“Thus Nature, like an ancient free wpholster, 
Did furnish us-with bedstead, bed, and bolster.” 
John Taylor: Penniless Pilgrimage. 


tip-hol-stér, v.t. (UpHotster, s.] To fur- 
nish with upholstery ; to finish off with up- 
holsterer’s fittings. 


“* Upholstered in figured green-gold plush.”—Century 
Magazine, Dec. 1875, p. 606. 


tip-hol'-stér-ér, s. [Formed from Eng. up- 
holster, with the asaleas addition of -er. The 
upholster was a broker or auctioneer, so that 
the name may have arisen from his holding 
wp wares for inspection while trying to sell 
them. (Skeat.)] One who supplies beds, cur- 
tains, carpets, covers, cushions, &c., for the 
furnishing of houses. 
“They were placed in an handsome apartment at 


an upholsterer's in King Street, Covent Garden.” 
—Tatler, No, 171. 


upholsterer-bee, s 


tip-hol'’-stér-y, s. (Eng. wpholster ; -y.] 
1. The business of an upholsterer. 
2. The articles or furnishings supplied by 
upholsterers. 


“Too often fo: 
of wpholstery, mi 
den. 


-ster.] 


[Poppy-BEE.] 


otten human nature in the niceties 
ery, and cookery.”—Zssay on Dry- 


tph’-roe, s. [Eurxror.] 


*iip-hurl’, v.t. [Eng. up, and hurl.) To hurl 
or cast up. 


**Thea wals god Neptune with mace three-forcked up. 
hurtleth.” Stanyhurst : Virgil; dineid iii. 688, 


* iip’-keép, s. [Eng. wp, and keep.] Support, 
maintenance. 


* They ceased to give sufficient to pay for the up- 
keep.” —Field, Jan, 16, 1886. 


tip’-land, s. &a. [Eng. up, and land.} 
A. As substantive: 
1. The higher grounds of a district; ele- 
vated ground ; slopes of hills ; heights. 


“ Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side.” 
Goldsmith: The Traveller. 


2. The country, as distinguished from the 
neighbourhood of towns or populous districts : 
hence, often inland districts. 

B, As adjective: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Pertaining to uplands or higher grounds; 
situated on the uplands, 


“Great loss of stiock must occur on the upland 
farms.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Jan, 30, 1888. 


*(2) Pertaining to the country as distin- 
guished from the towns ; country. 


“ Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite.” 
Milton: L’ Allegro, 92. 
*2, Fig.: Rude, rustic, countrified; savage, 
uncivilized. 


“ This heap of fortitude, 
That so illiterate was, and wpland rude.” 


Chapman. (Todd) 
* tip’ -land-ér, s. (Eng. upland; -er.) One 
o dwells in Fol uplands. 


* iip-land’-ish, * up-land-ishe, a. [Eng. 
upland ; ~ish.] 
1, Lit. : Pertainin ee the uplands or coun- 
try districts ; uplan 


“ He caused fifteen miles’ ee of wplandish groun' 
where the sea had no passage, to be cut eng valaged 
up."—More: Utopia (ed. Robinson), bk, ii., ch. 
2. Fig.: Rustic, rude, countrified, cthich, 
uncult 


ured. 
“ His presence made the rudest peasant melt, 
That in the ip Belang) oo country dwelt.” 


Marl ¢& Leander ’ 
*tip-lay’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and lay.) 


1. To lay up, to hoard up, 


“We are but farmers of ourselves ; yet may, 
If we can stock ourselves and thrive, ums 
Donne; Annunciation & Passion, 
2, To overturn. 


“ Thee castel of Ilion uplay’d,” 

Stanyhurst : Virgil; dineid ii, 648. 
*tip-léad’, v.t. (Eng. up, and lead, v.) To 
lead up or upward, 

“* Upled by thee,” 
ae) eae ae 

up-léan’-ing, s. 

Leaning, resting. 
“ This shepheard . 


Milton: P. L., vii. 12. 
{Eng. wp, and leaning.) 


oe vpleaning on his batt.” 
Spenser : Virgil's Gnat, 


tip-lift’, v.t. (Eng. up, and lift, v.] To lift 
up, to raise up, to elevate. 
* BENE it with ease.” 
owper ¢ 


Homer; Odyssey tx. 
Up-lift’”, a. &s. [Upxrrr, v.] 
* A, As adj.: Uplifted, raised. 


“ With head uplift GL the wave.’ 
ilton: P. L., i. 198 


B. As subst.: Upheaval. aie wp’ -lift.) 


*tip-lock’,, v.¢. [Eng. wp, and lock, v.] Te 
lock up. 


“ His sweet, uplock’d treasure.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 52, 
*tip-look’, v.i. (Eng. wp, and look, v.] To 
look up, to gaze up. 


*ip jly-ins, a. 
land, 
“ The favourite haunt of the wild strawberry is an 
uplying meadow.”—Scribner'’s Magazine, Aug. 1877, 
p. 47° 


* iip’-most, a. [Eng up, and most.] Highest 
uppermost, topmost, 


“* When he once attains the wpmost round.” 
Shakesp, ; Julius Cwsar, ii. 1. 


[Eng. up, and lying.] Up- 


tip-on’, prep. & adv. [A.S. wppon, uppan; 
from upp = up, above, and on, an = on ; cogn. 
with Icel. upd, wppdé = upon; Sw. pa (for 
upp) = upon; Dan. pad.) 

A. As preposition: On; resting upon; ab 
or in contact with the upper surface or outer 
part of ; used in connection with words ex- 
pressing or implying, literally or figuratively, 
a ground, foundation, standing place, depend- 
ence, aim, end, and the like. Upon is used 
in all the senses of on, with which it may 
consequently be said to be interchangeable : 


1. Denoting contact with. 


“The earth he lies wpon.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 


2. Placed before that by which a thing is 
borne or supported, 


Ae Lescaped wpon a butt of sack,”—Shakesp, : Tempest, 


3. Applied to articles of dress covering the 
body or part of it, and to things of the nature 
of or resembling dress. 


“ Look how well my garments sit upon me.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 


4, Used to express the ground or occasion 
of anything done. 


“ Upon this promise did he raise his chin.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 8 


5. In consequence of ; as a result of. 
“She died upon his oe iy 
Shakesp. Much Ado, iv. L 

6. With respect to ; concerning. 


“The king’s servants, who were sent for, were ex 
amined upon all questions proposed to them.”—Dryden. 


7. On the occasion of; at the time of; 
noting the time when an event came or is to 
come to pass. 


“ You shall hence upon your wedding day.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


8. Noting collateral position ; on the side of. 
“ Till she had kindled all the world 
Upon the right and party of her son.” 
Shakesp.; King John, & 
9. Noting contiguity or neighbourhood. 


“The enemy lodged themselves at Aldermaston, 
and those from Newberry and Reading in two other 
villages upon the river Kennet, over which he was to 
pass.’—Clarendon, 


10. Noting the direction given to an action, 


“To turn thy hated back upon our dom.” | 
Shakesp, + rick 
*11. Used to denote an advantage gained 
over another ; over. 


“T never had triumph’d wren a Scot.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., v.% 


12. Denoting a business, occupation, oz 
design in which one is employed. 


r , “We ae convented 

a easing trea’ 
iy Pape Dy aenet Coriolanus, li. 2 
13. Denoting multiplicity or addition. 

“ Jeat upon jest.” Shakesp.: Much Ado, ii L. 


Seer cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
an = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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14, Used in asseverations and observations, 


“ Spon my soul, « fie, a wicked lie.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 


*15, By the means or agency of; by. 


‘To die wpon the hand I loved so well.” __ 
Shakesp, ; Midsummer Night's Dream, li. 4. 


*16, According to; after. ° 
“Tt was upon this fashion bequeathed me,” — 
Shakesp, ;: Much Ado, i =, 
“17, Amounting to ; at. 


‘ Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand,” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


18, Noting assumption: as, He tock the 
office wpon himself. 
19, Noting security. 


““We have borrowed money for the eing’s tribute, 
and that wpor our lands and vineysids,.”—vehemiah 
Vv. 4, 


* B, As adverb: 
1, On. 


“That's insculped usan.” * 
Shakesp.: Mev chant H Venice, ii. 7. 
2, Expressing direction. 


“ Strike all that look «pon witn marvel.” 
Shukesp.° Winter's Tale, v. 3. 


3, Expressing progress or approach in time, 


“ The hour prefixed. . . comes fast wpon.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 3. 


ip-pér, a. & s. [A comparative from up 
(q.v.). ] 

A, As adjective : 

1, Higher in place. 

2. Superior in rank or dignity. 

B. As subst.: The part of a boot or shoe 
above the sole and welt and forward of the 
ankle-seams. 

{ On one’s uppers: Poverty-stricken ; reduced 
to want; worn-out (as an old shoe). (U.S. 
Slang.) 


* Upper-Bench, s. 
Eng. Hist: The name given to the Court of 
King’s Bench during the reign of Charles I, 


Upper Cambrian, a. 

Geol.: Of, belonging to, or connected with 
the upper division of the Cambrian Rocks. 
Used also substantively. [CAMBRIAN.] 


“‘We now come to the Upper Cambrian rocks of 
Sedgwick, the Lower Silurian of Murchison... For 
this series Prof, C. Lapworth in 1879 proposed the 
term Ordovician, from the name of the British tribe 
Ordovices. The term is sometimes corrupted into 
Ordovian."—H. B. Woodward; Geol. England & Wales, 


p. 66. 


upper-case, s. 

Print.: The case used by compositors to 
hold capital letters, reference marks, and 
other less-used type. [Case (1), s., II. 1.] 


upper-crust, s. The upper circles of 
society; the aristocracy. (Slang, and orig. 
American.) 


upper-hand, s. Superiority, advantage. 
“The nobles thus attained the upper hand.”—Buckle; 
Hist. Civilization, vol. ii., ch. iii. 
Upper-House, s. The Senate, as distin- 
guished from the Lower House, or House of 
Representatives. In England, the House of 
Lords as distinguished from that of Commons. 


upper-leather, s. The leather for the 
vamps and quarters of shoes, 


upper-lip, s. 

Bot. (Of the Labiate, Scrophulariacee, &c.): 
The upper division or divisions of an irregular 
flower. 

{| To keep a stiff wpper lip: To keep up one’s 
courage. , 

“* Good-bye, Uncle Tom; ke: t lip,’ 

said Gaornet rr: 2. Bowee aout ron been 4 

Upper Silurian, s. (S1LuRIAN sysTEM.] 


*upper-stocks, s. pl. Breeches. 
“Thy upper-stocks be they stuft with silk or flocks,” 


Heywood: Epigrams, 
upper-story, s. 
1, Lit.: A story above the ground-floor. 
2. Fig.: The head. (Slang.) 


upper ten thousand, s. The higher 
circles; the leading classes of society ; the 
aristocracy. Originally applied by N. P. 
Willis to the wealthier or more aristocratic 

rsons in New York, as amounting to some- 
hing about that number. (Often contracted 
to The Upper Ten.) 


“Our social reformers urge that the mothers of the 
eres ten thousand should put their nurseries under 
\ ed control of a superior nurse.”—Athenweum, Nov., 

, p. 719. 


upper-world, s. 

1. The ethereal regions ; heaven. 

2. The earth, as opposed to the lower or 
infernal regions. 


*tlp-péak’, v.i. (Eng. wp, and peak.] To 
rise in or to a peak. 
“ Hils uppeaking.” 
Stanyhurst: Virgil ; neid iii, 209, 
*tip’-pér-ést, a. (Eng. upper; -est.] Up- 
permost, topmost, highest. 
‘* Climber from the netherest litter to the upperest.” 
—Chaucer : Boecius, bk, i. 
iip’-pér-most, a. [Eng. upper, and most.] 
1. Highest in place. 


“Squaring the uppermost side.” — Dampier: Voy- 
ages (an. 1685), 


2. Highest in power or authority; most 

powerful ; predominant. 

“The politician whose practice was always to be on 
the side which was uppermost.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

*tp-pér-ten’-dom, s. [Eng. upper ; ten, and 
suff. -dom.] The higher or wealthier classes ; 
the upper ten, (Slang.) 

tip-pile’, v.t. [Eng. wp, and pile, v.] To pile 
or heap up. 

‘““A green mountain variously wppiled,” 
Coleridge: Toa Youny Friend, 
tp’-pish, * tp’-ish, a. (Eng. up; -ish.] 

1, Proud, arrogant. 


“She's wpish and can't abide it."—Mrs. Trollope: 
Michael Armstrong, ch. iii. 


2, Aiming to appear higher than one’s true 
social position ; putting on airs ; stuck-up. 
SLI DBYe 
*** Not so drunk, I hope, but that he can drive us?’ 
‘Yes, yes, Madam, he drives best when he’s a little 
upish.'"'—Vanbrugh : Journey to London, i. 1. 
iip-pish-néss, s. (Eng. wppish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being uppish : arrogance, 


*tip-plough’ (gh silent), v.t. [Eng. wp, and 
plough.) To plough up; to tear, as by 
ploughing. 

“ The upploughed heart, all rent and tore.” 
G. Fletcher : Christ's Victory. 

*tip-pliick’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and pluck.] To 
pluck, pull, or tear up. 


“ And you sweet flow’rs, that in this garden ow, 
Yourselves uppluck'd would to his funeral hie.” 
G. Fletcher: Christ's Triumph over Death. 


*up-pon, prep. [Uron.] 


*tp-pricked’, a. (Eng. wp, and pricked.] 
Pricked up, erected, pointed. 
“ His ears upprick'd. 
Shakesp, ; Venus & Adonis, 271. 
*tp-prop’, v.t. [Eng. wp, and prop.] To 
prop up; to sustain by, or as by, a prop. 
‘* Himself be [elephant] wpprops, on him relies.” 
Donne: Progress of the Soul, s. 1. 
ip put-ting, s. [Eng. up, and putting.) 
Lodging ; entertainment for man and beast. 
(Scotch.) 


up-raise’, vt. [Eng. wp, and raise.] To raise 
up; toliftup. (Lit. & jig.) 

“ Our joy upraise.” Milton: P. L., ti. 872. 
*tp-raig'-ér, *up-reis-er, s. (Eng. up, 
and raiser.] One who raises up or elevates. 

“The horn of myn heelth (var. reading, myn up- 
reiser); and my refute.”"—Wycliffe: 2 Kinga xxii. 8. 
*up-réar’, v.t. [Eng. wp, and rear, v.] To 

rear up ; to raise ; to elevate. 


“ Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be wprear'd 


His mighty standard,” Milton: P. L,, 1. 582, 
* shpat So v.t. [Eng. wp, and ridge.) To 
ge up; to raise up in ridges or extended 
nes. 


Fprlig'dl siden terion tect she bound 4.” 
eee aha rerong Srp yD 
tup’-right, ap-right’ (gh silent), * up- 
ryght, a., adv., & 3, (Hng. wp, and right.) 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Brect, perpendicular, 
“ Upright as the palm-tree,”—Jeremtah x, 5, 
2. Erect on one’s feet. 
“ Stand upryght on thi fete.”—Actsiv, (1551.) 
8. Erect, as a human being; not crawling 
or walking on four feet. 
“ Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape.” 
‘ilton » Comus, 62, 
* 4, Straight; lying stretched out. 


“ He lay upright 


Blepyng.” Chaucer: O. T., 14,480, 


5. Erected; pricked up. 


“ With chattering teeth, and bristling hair ht.” 
Dryden: Theodore & Honoria, 146. 


6, Adhering to rectitude; not deviating 
from correct moral principles ; high-principled ; 
of unbending rectitude. 

“He that is upright ee way is abomination te 


the wicked.”—Prov, xxix. 27. 
7. Conformable to moral rectitude. 


“ Live an upright life.” 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, ili, 6. 


II. Technically : 

1, Steam: A term synonymous with ver- 
tical, as applied to a boiler whose height is 
greater than its width, and to a steam-engine 
in which the stroke is perpendicular, 

2. Wood-work.: A term applied to a 
moulding-machine whose mandrel is perpen- 
dicular, 

B. Asadv.: Straight up, erect, perpen- 
dicular. 


“* Anon he rears upright, curvets and leaps,” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 279. 


C. As substantive: 
*1, Arch. : The elevation or orthography of 
a building. 
‘““You have the orthography or upright of this 
ground-plat.”—Moaon : Mechiminat Exercises. 


2. Building: 
(1) A perpendicular piece of timber placed 
vertically to support rafters ; a pillar, a post. 


“The bridge was being constructed of wprights, 
upon which other timbers were placed.” — Daily 
Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1887. 


(2) The newel of a staircase. 


* uprighteously (as iip-rit’-yiis-ly), adv. 
[Eng. wp, and righteously.] Righteously, up- 
rightly ; in a just and honourable manner. 

SEY t uprighteously d 
Indy a merited bens’ Shales: Medes arama 
swre, iii, 1. 

*up-rightes, adv. [Eng. upright; adv. suff. 
-es.) Upright, uprightly. 

“80 stant there nothyng all uprightes.” 

Gower. 0. A. (Prol.) 

tip’-right-ly (gh silent), * up-right-lye, 
adv. (Eng. upright; -ly.] 

1, In an upright or perpendicular manner 3 

perpendicularly. 

2, With strict observance of rectitude; 

honestly ; in accordance with high principles 

“He-was sure, he said, that they had acted up- 

rightly."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

tip’ -right-néss (gh silent), * up-right- 

nesse, s. [Eng. upright; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being upright or 
perpendicular, 
“The uprightness of the pilaster."—Knox: Essay 7% 
2. Integrity in principleand practice ; strict 
observance of rectitude. 
“The strict os 
Maguiay: Hie tg. ch. x2. og Sa 

*tp-rise’, v.i. (Eng. up, and rise] 

1, To rise up ; to rise, as from a bed or seat. 


“To whom the stern Telemachus uprose.” 
Pope, Homer; Odyssey xviii. 452, 


2. To rise above the horizon. 


“The sun's face uprising.” 
Longfellow: Beatrice. . 


8. To ascend, as a hill; to slope or rise up- 
wards, 


tip’-rise, iip-rige’, s. [Eng. wp, and rise, s.] 
*1,. A rising up; uprising, 
“ Sweet tidings of the sun's wprise.” 
Shakesp.. Titus Andronicus, tii, 1, 
2. Rise and development. 
“The rapid wprise and general extension of Jersey 
oattle.”"—Meld, Jan, 28, 1886, 
tip-rig'-ing, s. [Eng. up, and rising.) 
1, The act of rising, as from a bed or seat, 
or above the horizon, 


“ Thou knowest my downsitting and my uprising.” 
—Psalm oxxxix, 2. 


*2, An ascent, a slope, a rising. 


“The Ricep uprising of the hill.” 
Shakesp, » Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1. 


*3, A riot, a rising ; a rebellion. 
“Vexed with such tumults and uprisings as the 
dailie procured.”"—Holivshed : Cron. England (an. 1115) 
*tp-rist’,s. [Uprisz, s.] Uprising, rising. 
“And in the gardin at the sonne uprist.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 1,054. 
*tip-rist’, pret. ofv. [Uprisn, v.] (Chaucer: 
C. T., 4,248.) 


ip’-roar, *up-rore, s. [Dut. oproer=an 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


ae 


; 
i 
; 


uproar, tumult, sedition, from op=up, and 
roeren=to stir, to move; cogn. with Sw. 
upror = revolt, sedition ; Dan. oprér = revolt ; 
Ger. aufruhr = tumult, from auf=up, and 
riihrew = to stir; Sw. réra; Dan. rore; Icel. 
hrera; A.S. hréran = to stir.) 

*1, Excitement ; disturbance. 


“ Hiseye... 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 427. 


2. A noisy tumult; violent disturbance and 
noise ; bustle and clamour. 
“Who, whilst be staid, kept ina gay uproar 

Our madden’d Castle all, the abode of sleep no more.” 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 68, 
*tp-roar’, v.t. & i. [UpRoar, s.] 

A, Trans. : To throw into confusion or an 

uproar ; to disturb. 


“ Uproar the universal space.” 
Shakesp. : Macheth, iv. 8. 


B. Intrans.: To make an uproar ; to cause 
a disturbance. 
“To act or Gee for his own safety.”—Carlyle : 
_ Fr. Revol., pt. ili, bk. vi., ch. ik 
tiip-roar’-i-otis, a (Eng. wproar; -ious.] 
aking or accompanied by an uproar or great 
noise and tumult ; noisy, tumultuous, riotous. 
“ Uproarious laughter, floral tributes, and ringing 
aieere  Datty Chronicle, Feb. 27, 1888, 
ip-roar’-i_otis-ly, adv. [Eng. uproarious ; 
-ly.] Inan uproarious manner ; tumultuously ; 
noisily. 


tp-roar-i-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. wproarious ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being up- 
roarious ; noisiness, tumult. 


*iip-roll’, * up-rowl, v.t. 
roll.) To roll up. A o 
As drops on dust.” Milton: P. L., vii. 290, 
tip-rodét’ ,v.t. [Pref. up, and root, v.] To root 
up; to tear up by or as by the roots; to 
eradicate, to exterminate; to remove utterly. 
“ The plant, CHS to his weight gave way.” 
ope 


: Homer ; Iliad xxxi. 270. 
tip-réuse’, v.t. [Eng. up, and rouse.] To 
rouse up; to stir up; to bestir, to arouse, 


* Again uproused, the timorous prey 
Scours moss, and moor, and holt, and hill.” 


Scott : The Chase, xxii. 
*ip-riin’,, v.i. (Eng. wp, and run.) Torun, 
ascend, or mount up. 
“ Like a thriving plant 
VYpranto manhood.” Cowper: Homer; Iliad xviii. 
*tip-rish,, v.i. (Eng. wp, and rush, v.] To 
rush upwards. 


(Eng. wp, and 


“The uprushing wind 
Infiates the wings above.” 
Southey : Thalaba, xii. 

*up’-seé Ditch, *tip-sey Ditch, adv. 

(Dut. op-zyn-Deutsch = with Dutch fashion.) 

In the Dutch fashion; Dutch-like; as, to 

drink wpsee Dutch =to drink in the Dutch 

fashion, i.e., to drink deeply. So upsee Freeze 

—in the Frisian fashion. The phrase was 

also used to denote intoxication : 


**T do not like the fulness of your eye; 
It hath a heavy cast, 'tis upsee Dutch.” 
Ben Jonson ; Alchemist, iv. 4. 


That is, looks like intoxication. 


*iip-seek’, v.i. (Eng. wp, and seek.] To seek 
or strain upwards. , 
“ Upseeking eyes suffus'd with transport-tears,” 
mee Southey - Thalaba, xii, 
*tip-seés’, adv. [See def.] Upsee-Dutch (q.v.). 
“ Yet whoop, Barnaby ! off with thy liquor, 
Drink upsees out, and a fig for the vicar!” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, vi. 5. 
*ip-sénd’, vt. [Eng. wp, and send.) To 
send, cast, or throw upwards. 


“ Upsends a smoke to Heav’n.” 
Cowper : Homer ; Iliad xviii. 


 tip'-sét’, v.t. & i. (Eng. wp, and set.) 
A. Transitive : 
*1, To set or place up. 


“With saile on mast upsette.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 70. 


2. To overturn, to overthrow, to overset, as 
@ carriage. 
3. To put out of one’s normal state; to 
discompose, to overcome; to put out of 
temper. (Colloq.) 
“The wolf's nerves were so much upset that at every 
_ blast from the horn he stopped short.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 13, 1888. 
4. To shorten and thicken by hammering, 
asa piece of metal. [UPsETTING.] 
6. To disappoint ; to make wrong. 
Cissy — the calculation of backers.”—Field, 
30, 1887. 


uproar—upsyturvy 


6. To annul, to nullify ; to make void. 


“We do not see why Messrs——'s custom... should 
eptee one of the best rules of gambling.”—Field, Dec. 
1, 1887. 


B. Intrans. : To be overturned or upset. 
“Then, if you do not upset, the sail gets in the 
water.”—Field, Feb. 4, 1888. 
tip’-sét, a. & s. (Upset, v.] 

A. As adj. : Set up, fixed, determined. 

B. As subst.: The act of upsetting, over- 
throwing, or discomposing ; the state of being 
upset or overthrown. 

“A fascinating and thrilling ride without a single 
upset.'—Scribner’s Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 526. 
upset-price, s. The price named by an 
auctioneer when he exposes an article for sale ; 
the lowest price at which any subject, as 
lands, tenements, &c., will be sold by auction. 


‘‘ After a solemn pause M‘Glossin offered the wpset- 
price for the lands and barony of Ellangowan.”— 
Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xiv. 


up-sét/-ting, s. &a. [Upser, v.] 

A. As subst. : The act or process of contract- 
ing a heated metallic object by blows delivered 
on the end. 

B. As adj.: Assuming, conceited, uppish. 
(Scotch.) 

*tip-sey Dutch, s. [Upszs Durcu.] 
*tp-shodt, v.i. 
shoot upwards. 
“The trees upshooting hie.” 

Spenser : F. Q., II. xii. 58, 
tp-shot, s. [Eng. wp, and shot.] Final issue; 
result, conclusion, end. 


“The upshot upon comparing these pleasures.” — Wol- 
laston : Relig. of Nature, §9. 


tp-side, s. [Eng, wp, and side, s.] 

upper side, the upper part. 

To be upsides with: To be even with ; to 
be quit with. 

“T’se be upsides wi' him ae day,.”—Scott : Antiquary, 

ch, xxi. 

upside-down, adv. Overturned so that 
the side formerly the highest is now lowest, 
and vice versa; hence, in complete disorder or 
confusion. 


*iip’-sit-ting, s. [Eng. up, and sitting.] The 
sitting up of a woman after her confinement 
to see her friends; a feast held on such an 
occasion. 


“ We will have a lying-in, and such a christening, 
es upsitting and gossiping.”—Broome; Jovial Crew, 


[Eng. wp, and shoot.) To 


The 


*tip’-skip, s. [Eng. up, and skip.] An up- 
start. 


“ Put all to the hearing of velvet coats and upskips, 
at termed them,”—Strype ; Eccles. Mem. ; Edward 


*up-snateh’, v.t. [Eng. up, and snatch.) To 
snatch or seize up. 


“Snap the tipstaffe came and upsnatched him.”— 
Edwards; Damon & Pithias, 


*ip-sdar’, v.i. [Eng. up, and soar.] To soar 
up or aloft ; to mount up. 


*up-so-down, *up-so-doun, * up-so- 
doune, *up-so-downe, adv. (Eng. up, 
so= as, and down.] Upside down. 

“The londe wae tourned wpsodowne.” 
Gower : C. A., li, 

*tip-spéar’, *up-speare, v.i. (Eng. up, 
and spear. } 

1, To shoot upwards, like a spear, 
"Co; ring o'er the reat.” 
arser grass upspearing 0 eae : i i ry 
2. To root up ; to destroy. 
ee by h de did Parad a) 
Adam Wile: Entertude of John Baptict,  (i888,) 

*ip-spout’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and spout, v.] To 

spout or cast up. 
“* Upspouted by a whale in air.” 
Cowper : Queen's Visit to London, 

*tip’-spring, s. [Eng. wp, and spring, s.] 

1, A spring up; a leap in the air; a kind 
of dance. (Chapman: Alphonsus.) 
2, An upstart. 
“The swaggering bah Seed Phe 
* ip sprifg, vi, (Eng. wp, and spring, v.] 
‘0 spring up. 
“ He struck his hasty foot, his heels Fgh 
Pope: Homer ; Ii xv. 780. 

*iip'-spirn-ér, s. (Eng. up, and spurner.] 

_A spurner, a scorner, a despiser. 


“Pompeius, that upspurner of the erth.”—Joye : 
Daniel, ch, iv. oy 
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*tp-staid’, pret. of v. (Upstay.] 


Upstairs, a & adv. (Eng. up, and stairs.) 
A. As adj.: MPertaining or relating to an 
upper story or flat. 
B. As adv. : In or towards an upper story. 


“Had literally to be carried wpstairs.”—Pall Malt 
Gazette, Feb. 1, 1888, 


lp-stand’, v.i. (Eng. up, and stand, v.] To 
stand up ; to rise up; to be erected, 


* At once pes the monarch, and upstood 
The wise Ulysses.” Cowper : Homer ; Iliad vil, 


*tip-stare’, v.i. (Eng. up, and stare, v.] To 
stare or stand on end; to be erect and con- 
spicuous. 


“The king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair wpstaring.” Shakesp : Tempest, i. 2. 


up-start’, v.i. (Eng. up, and start.] To start 
or spring up suddenly ; to jump up, 
“ And nine, the noblest of the Grecian name, 
Upstarted fierce." Pope: Homer ; Iliad vii, 197. 


up’-start, s.&a. (Upsrarr, v.] 
A, As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who suddenly springs from a humble 
or poor position to one of wealth, power, or 
consequence ; a parvenu. 


“They had acommon speech at Rome, to call them 
upstarts that were no gentlemen born.”—WNorth: 
Plutarch, p. 289. 


*2, One who assumes a lofty or arrogant 
tone. 

II. Bot.: Colchicum autumnale. So named 
because its flowers start at once from the 
ground, before the leaves appear. 

B. Asadj.: Suddenly raised to prominence 
or consequence. 


“Tt was not to be expected that they would imme- 
diately transfer to an upstart authority the homage 
which they had withdrawn from the Vatican.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist, Eng., ch. i. 


*fip-stay’, v.t. (Eng. up, and stay, v.] To 
sustain, to support. 


“The tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear wpstaid.” Milton: P. L., Vi. 195, 


*iip'’-stir, *up-stirre, s. [Eng. wp, and 
stir, 8s.) A commotion, a tumult, a rising. 

“ Better redresse was entended, then your upstirres 
and unquietnesse coulde obtaine."—Cheeke: Hurt of 
Sedition. 

tp’-stroke, s. (Eng. up, and stroke.] An 
upward line made by a pen or pencil in 
writing. 


*iip-sty’, *up-stey, v.i. 
sty (2), V.] To rise. 
“Leeue me, forsothe now vpsteyeth the morewetide.” 
—Wycliffe: Gen. xxxiii. 26. 


*tip-sty’-img, * up-sty-enge, s. 
Ascension. 


“ For grate wonder that the lower aungelles had of 
his upstyenge.''"—The Festival (1528), fo. xli. 


*tip’-siin, s. [Eng. wp, and sun.] The time 
during -which the sun is above the horizon ; 
the time between sunrise and sunset. 


*tip-sup’, v.t. (Eng. up, and sup.] To sip, 
drink up, or absorb. 


“ The tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue! 
The which as soon as sobbing sighs, alas! 
Upsupped have, thus I my plaint renew.” 
Surrey. A Prisoner in Windsor Castle, 


*up-swal, pret. ofv [UPSWwELL.] 
*ip-swarm,, v.t. &i. (Eng. up, and swarm.) 
A. Trans.: To raise in swarms; to cause 


to swarm up. 


“You... against the peace of heaven and him 
Have here upswarmed them.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 2. 


B. Intrans.: To rise in swarms ; to swarm 


up. 
P “ Upswarming show'd 
On the high battlement their glitt'ring Leis 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad xii. 
*tip-sway’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and sway, v.] To 
sway or swing up ; to brandish. 
“That aay eee Giant ’gan his club upsway, 
As one that startles from a heavy sleep.” 
Scott: Don Roderick, xvi. 
*Up-swéll, v.i. (Eng. wp, and swell, v.] To 
swell up, to rise up. 
“ Our firste foe, the serpent Sathanas, 
Upswal and sayde: O Ebreik peple, allas 1” 
Chaucer ; C, T., 18,496, 
*ip-sy-tir-vy, adv. [Topsyrurvy,] Up- 
side down; topsyturvy. / 
“There found I all way wpsyturvy turned.” 
Coons James /¥., iii, 8, 


[Eng. wp, and 


(Upsty.] 


dy ; péat, jw; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 
_-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhi. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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uptails all—uralite 


*iip'-tails All, phr. [Eng. up; tails, and all.} 
1, Confusion ; high jinks. 


“ Love he doth call 5 
For his uptailes all.” Herrick ; Hesperides, p. 265, 


2. Good fellows ; revellers. 


“ Feel, my wptails all, feel my weapon.” 
Decker ; Satiromastix, 


8. An old game at cards. 
“ Ruff, slam, whisk, wptails all, new cut.” 
Poor Robin (1757). 
*tp-take’, v.t. [Eng. wp, and take.) 
1, To take up ; to take into the hand. 


“ He hearkened to his reason, and the child 
Uptaking.” Spenser : F, Q., IL ii. 1L 


2. To succour, to help. 
“The right hond of my iust man uptook thee,”— 
Wycliffe: Isaiah xli. 10. 
tip’-take, s. [Upraks, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Conception, understanding, 
apprehension. (Prov.) 


“Everybody's no sae gleg at the uptake as ye are 


yoursell, mither.”—Scott - Old Mortality, ch. vii. 
2. Steam. : The upcast pipe from the smoke- 
box of a steam-boiler furnace, leading to the 
chimney or stack. 


*tp-tak-er, s. (Eng. uptak(e); -er.] A 
helper ; a supporter, 


“Thou art iny fadir, and the yptuker of my heelthe.” 
Wycliffe : Ps, 1xxxviii. 


tip-tear’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and tear, v.] To 
tear up ; to pull or pluck up. 
“The rest .. . the neighbouring hills wptore,” 
Milton : P. L,, Vi. 668, 
tip-throw, s. [Uprurow, v.] 
Geol. : Essentially the same as UPHEAVAL 
(q.v.), but used chiefly in describing the dif- 
ference of level on the two sides of a fault. 


*iip-throw’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and throw, v.] 
To throw up; to cast or hurl up. 
“ and soon the tempest so outrageous grew, 
That it whole hedgerows by the roots upthrew.” 
Drayton : The Moon-Calf. 
*ip-thtn’-dér, v.i. [Eng. wp, and thunder, v.] 
To send up a noise like thunder, 
“Central fires through nether seas upthundering.” 
Coleridge : To the Departing Year. 
*iip-tie’, v.t. [Eng. wp, and tie, v.] To tie or 
twist up ; to wind up. 
“ Having all his band againe uptyde. 
Spenser : F. Q., VI. iv. 24. 
tp’-town, o. [Eng. up, and town.] Situated 
in, living in, or belonging to the upper part of 
a town: as, wptown people. (Amer.) Used also 
adverbially. 


*up-trace’, v.t. (Eng. wp, and trace, y.] To 
trace up; to follow up; to investigate. 


*tp-train’, vt. (Eng. up, and train, v.] To 
train up ; to bring up; to educate. 
“Three fair daughters that were well uptrained.” 
Spenser : F, Q., II. x. 27. 
*ap-trill’, v.t. [Eng. up, and trill.] To sing 
or trill in a high voice. s 
“The long-breath’d singer’s wptrilled strain.” 
Coleridge: In u Concert-Room, 
tip-tirn’, v.t. (Eng. up, and turn, v.] 
1. To turn up; to direct upwards. 
“ Her hands were clasp’d—her eyes upturned.” 
Moore » The Fire-Worshippers. 
2. To overturn ; to throw up; to turn over. 
“ Boreas and Csecias and Argestes loud 
And Thrascias rend the woods and seas upturn.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 700. 
tip-turned’,a. [Pref. uwp-, and Eng. twrned.] 
Turned so that the bottom becomes the top. 


“To make a seat of an wpturned bushel basket.”— 
Star, Feb. 14, 1888, 


t’-pu-pa, s. [Lat., connected with Gr. érow 
(epops) = the hoopoe (q.v.). | 
Ornith ; The sole genus of Upupide (q.v.), 
with bill long, slender, slightly arched, sharp, 
and much compressed ; nostrils basal, oval, 
partly concealed by feathers; tongue very 
short and heart-shaped ; head with an erectile 
erest of oblong feathers, set regularly in pairs 
for the whole length ; wings moderately long, 
very broad, with ten primaries; tail of ten 
feathers, almost square at the end; feet with 
ihe tarsi scutellated behind as well as before ; 
three toes before, one behind, outer and 
middle united as far as first joint ; claws but 
slightly curved. The Hoopoes are nearly 
related to the Hornbills, but are strongly 
contrasted to the latter in appearance, through 
their grace of figure and carriage and the 
beauty of their crest. Their central locality is 


in the Ethiopian region, but they are found in 
southern and central Europe and Asia. A 
desert cortry is best suited to them, and there 


UPUPA EPOPS, 
With crest erected and depressed, 
they are protected from observation by their 


sand-colored plumage. The Hoopoe or Upupa 
derives its name from its frequent repetition of 
the sound hoo-hoo-hoo which it produces. At 
each note it puffs out its neck and hammers 
the ground with its bill. 


u-pu’-pi- de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. wpup(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Ornith.: A family of semi-terrestrial, in- 
sectivorous Picarian Birds whose nearest 
affinities are with the Hornbills. It contains 
a single genus, Upupa (q.v.), characteristic of 
the Ethiopian region, but extending into the 
south of Hurope and into all the continental 
divisions of the Oriental region, as well as to 
Ceylon, and northwards to Pekin and Mon- 
golia. (Wallace.) The Wood-hoopoes (q.v.) 
were formerly placed in this family, but now 
more generally constitute the family Irriso- 
ride, with the single genus Irrisor. 


up-waft'-éd, a. [Eng. wp, and wajted.] 
Wafted upwards ; carried up or aloft. 
“* Mingled his taint with every breath 
Upwafted from the innocent flowers !” 
Moore: Paradise & the Pert. 
iip’-ward, * up-warde, * uppe-warde, 
*up-pard, adv., adj., & s. (Eng. wp, and 
-ward. | 
A. As adverb: 
1. Towards a higher place or position; up- 
wards, 


“* All his sad companions upward gaze, 
Fixed on the glorious scene in wild amaze,” 
Pope: Statius; Thebaid i. 644. 


*2,. With respect to the upper or higher 
part or parts. 


“Dagon, sea-monster ; wpward man, 
And downward fish.” Milton: P. L., i. 462. 


3. More. (Used indefinitely.) 


“Tam avery foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward, not an hour more or less,” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iv. % 


* 4, Toward the source or origin. 


“Thence your maxims bring, 
And trace the muses wpward to their spring.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 127. 


5, Noting progress or advance in years or 
life ; on. 


“From the age of xiiii. yeres uppewarde.”—Hlyot : 
Governour, bk. i., ch. xvi. 


B. As adjective: 
1, Directed or turned upwards. 
“ Titinius’ face is upward.” 
Shakesp,: Julius Cesar, v. 8. 
2. Towards the source or origin, 


“Butirely arresting their upward migration,” 
Field, Dec. 31, 1887, 


3. Towards a higher price or value. 


‘Feeding materials of all kinds are unusually 
reasonable just now, although an upward tendency is 
apparent.” —Field, Oct, 8, 1885. 


*C, As subst.: The top, the summit. 


“From the extremest wpward of thy head 
To the descent and dust below thy foot.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, v. & 


*@ Upward of: (Upwards of}. 


*ip’-ward-ly, adv. (Eng. upward; -ly.] 
Tn an upward direction ; upwards. 
“ Upwardly opening valves."—Anight - Dict, MMe- 
chanics, 8.v. Ventilator, 
tip’-wards, adv. [Upwarp.] 
1. Towards a higher place; in an upward 
= direction. (Opposed to downward.) 


“She shall be buried with her face upwards.”— 
Shakesp. : Much Ado, iii. 2. 


2. Towards the source or spring. 


tp-wind, wt. 


3. More. 


“Some of them worth as much as £30and upwards." 
—Daily Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1887. 


{| Upwards of: More than; above; in ex- 
cess of: as, He has been here upwards of ten 
years. 


tip-whirl’, v.i. & t. [Eng. up, and whirl] 
A. Intrans.: To rise upwards in a whirl ; to 
whirl upwards. 
B. Trans. : To raise upwards in a whirling 
direction. 
“ All these wowhirl'd aloft 
Fly o'er the backside of the world.” 
Milton: P. L., iii, 498, 
(Eng. up, and wind, v.] To 
wind up; to roll up; to involve. (Spensers 
F. Q., 1. i. 15.) 


tip’-wind, adv. [Eng. up, and wind, 8.) 
Against or in the face of the wind. 


“For, though upwind now, they could merely 
hunt.”—Field, Feb, 4, 1888. 


up-wound’, pa. par. ora. [UPwrnn, v.] 


*ap-wreath’, v.i. [Hng. wp, and wreath, v.J 
To curl upwards, 
“ Around it columns of smoke upwreathing.” 
Longfellow; Building of the Ship. 
ur’-a-chiis, s. (Gr. odpoy (ouron) = urine, 
and éxw (echo) = to have.] 

Anat.: A fibrous cord connecting the sum- 
mit of the bladder with the anterior abdo- 
minal wall, passing upwards between the 
linea alba and the peritoneum to the umbili- 
cus. In foetal life the urachus connects the 
bladder with the allantois. 


u-rac’-o-nite, u-rac’-d-nise, s. (Eng. 
uranium), and Gr. Kovis (konis) = dust.] 

Min. : A mineral of undetermined crystal- 
line form, occurring in exceedingly minute 
scales, or earthy, on uraninite (q.v.), at Jo- 
achimsthal, Bohemia. Colour, lemon-yellow, 
sometimes orange. Compos.: -essentially a 
hydrated sulphate of the sesquioxide of ura- 
nium. 


u-ree’-mi-a, s. [Gr. odpov (owron) = urine, 
and alwa (haima) = blood.) 

Pathol. : A disease caused by the retention 
of urea and other noxious substances in the 
kidneys and bladder, followed by blood 
poisoning. Itis produced by any cause which 
prevents the periodical excretion of the urine, 
and is a most dangerous malady. It takes 
three forms: stupor, followed by coma, con- 
vulsions of an epileptic type, or coma and 
convulsions combined. [ALBUMINURIA.] 


u-ree’-mic, a. (Mod. Lat. wrem(ia); Eng. 
suff. -ic.] Of or belonging to uremia: as, 
uremic coma, wremic intoxication, wremio 


poisoning. 


tUr-al, s. [See def,] 
Geog.: The name of a range of mountains 
about 1,250 miles long, constituting the north- 
eastern boundary of Europe. 


Ural Altaic, a. 
Philol. ; The same as TURANIAN. 


U-ra/-li-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to the Ural Mountains, in Russia. 


-ral-ic, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
the Ural Mountains ; specifically applied to 
the languages of the Finnic tribes, from it 
being generally supposed that the original 
seat of such tribes was in the Ural Mountains, 


ur’-al-ite, s. [After the Ural Mountains, 
where it was first observed ; suff. -ite (Min.) ; 
Ger. uralit.] 

Min.: An altered form of Augite (q.v.), 
where the exterior form of the crystal is pre- 
served, but the cleavage is that of hornblende. 
The crystals appear to be composed of a 
number of minute prisms of hornblende, 
First made known by H. Rose, as occurrin, 
in a green porphyritic rock in the Urals, but 
it has since been found to be very abundant 
in many rocks. 


uralite-porphyry, s. 

Petrol.: A porphyry in which the mineral 
uralite is a prominent constituent. 

uralite-syenite, s. 


Petrol.: A variety of syenite (q.v.), occur- 
ring near the village of Turgojak, in the Ural 
Mountains, which contains uralite. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib. ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. «%, ce =é; ey =a; qu=kwe 


u-ran-a-tém’-nite, s. 


u-ra-né-z, 5. pl. 


U-ra'-ni-a, s. 


uralorthite—uranoscopus 


tir-al-orth’-ite, s. [After the Ural Moun- 
tains, where found, and Eng, orthite.] 

Min.: A variety of Allanite (q.v.), occurring 
in large dull crystals in the men Mountains, 
Urals. Hardness, 6°0; sp. gr. 3°41 to 3°647 ; 
colour, pitch-black. 


u-ram’-il, s. (Eng. wran(ic), and amil.] [D1- 
ALURAMIDE. ] 


ur-a-mil-ic, a. (Eng. wramil; -ic.] Derived 
from or containing uramil. 


uramilic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHj9N507 (?). Dialuramic acid. Ob- 
tained by boiling a solution of dialuramide in 
sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in transparent 
four-sided prisms or in silky needles, soluble 
in water and nitric and sulphuric acids, in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. With the 
alkalis it forms erystallizable salts, 


u-ran’, s. [See def] A contraction of Uran- 


ium (q.v. 


uran-mica, s. 
Min. ; The same as URANITE (q.V.). 


tur-an-ate, s. [Eng. wran(ic) ; -ate.] 


Chem. (Pl.) : Compounds of the uranic oxide 
with basic metallic oxides. (Watts.) 


[Eng. uranium); 
Gr. a (a) negative, and téuvw (temnd) = to 
cut.] 

Min. : The same as URANIN. 


[Mod. Lat. wran(ia); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Musacee. Seeds numerous 
in each cell; fruit berried, or, if capsular, 
bursting through the cells. (Lindley.) 


a {Lat., from Gr. Ovpand 
(Ouwrania) = the Heavenly one, later regarded 
as the muse who presides over astronomy. ] 

1. Classic Mythology : 

(1) The muse of Astronomy, usually repre- 
sented as holding in one hand a globe, in the 
other a rod, with which she is employed in 
tracing out some figure. 

(2) A surname of Venus = Celestial. She 
was said to be the daughter of Uranus or 
Celus by the Light, and was supposed to 
preside over beauty and generation. 

2. Astron. : [AsTEROID, 30.]. 


3. Bot. : The typical genus of Uranes (q.v.). 
Only known species, Urania speciosa (Ravenala 
madagascariensis). [RAVENALA.] It has leaves 
of giant size, small axillary flowers, and fruits 
bearing seeds, surrounded by an aril of an 
ultramarine colour, It yields an essential 
oil, and the capsules a dye. 

4, Entom.: The typical genus of Uraniide 
(q.v.). Splendid lepidopterous insects, often 
about three inches across the wings, which 
are transversely banded with black and green, 
the hinder pair terminating posteriorly in a 
long tail, sometimes edged with white. All 
the species are South American. Urania 
fulgens migrates in large flocks across the 
Isthmus of Panama, 


U-ra/-ni-an (1), a. [Eng. Urani(a); -an.] 


Mythol.: Of or belonging to heaven; hea- 
venly, celestial. Used of Venus when re- 
garded as the patroness of heavenly or chaste 
love. Or it may refer to her being the 
daughter of Uranus. [Uranta, 1, (2).] 


“The seal was Cupid bent above a scroll, 
And o’er his head Uranian Venus bung.” 
Tennyson : Princess, i. 239. 


U-ra’-ni-an (2), a. [Mod. Lat., &c. wranus 


@.v.), + connect., and Eng. suff. -an.] 
Astron.: Of or belonging to the planet 
Uranus. 


“The most singular circumstance attending the 
ae Uranian system.”—Bail: Story of the Heavens, 
p. 169. 


@-ran~ic (1), a. [URanus.] Of or pertaining 


to the heavens; celestial, astronomical. 


“On I know not what telluric or uranic principles.” 
—Cariyle. 


w-rin’-ic (2), a. [Eng. wran(ium) ; -ic.]_ Con- 


tained in or derived from uranium (q.v.). 


uranic-acid, s. 
Chem.: The name given to uranic oxide 


_ when in combination with bases. 


: 


ur-a-ni'-i-de, s. pl. 


ur’-a-nin, ur-a-nin’-ite, s. 


ur-a-nis’-cd-plas-ty, s. 


* iv-a-nis-cor'-a-phy, s. 


ur’-an-ite, s. 


u-ran’-i-iim, s, 


dissolving pulverised pitchblende in nitric 
acid, evaporating to dryness, adding water, 
filtering, and allowing filtrate to crystallize. 
It is soluble in water and alcohol. 


uranic-oxide, s. 

Chem.: UOg. Uranyl oxide. A chamois- 
yellow powder, obtained by heating uranic 
nitrate in a glass tube to 250°. It dissolves in 
acids forming the uranic salts. 


uranic-oxychloride, s. 

Chem. : UOeClo Uranyl chloride. Ob- 
tained as an orange-yellow vapour, which 
solidifies to a yellow crystalline mass, when 
dry chlorine gas is passed over red-hot uranous 
oxide. It is soluble in water, and forms 
double salts with the chlorides of the alkali 
metals, 


(Mod, Lat. wrani(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom,: Pages; a family of Lepidoptera, 
now believed to be Hawk Moths, but consti- 
tuting the transition to the tribe of Butter- 
flies with which they were formerly placed. 
They are large, have long slender antenne, 
and fly by day. Found in the hotter parts of 
the world. The tropical American species 
are brighter in color than those from the East 
Indies. 


[Eng. wran 
(ium); suff. -in, -inite (Min.) ; Ger. uranerz, 
schweruranerz; Fr. wrane ovydulé.] 

Min.: A mineral crystallizing in the 
isometric or cubic system, mostly, however, 
occurring massive, Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr., 
64-8 ; lustre, greasy to dull; colour, velvet- 
black, grayish; streak, brownish-black to dark 
olive-green ; opaque ; fracture, somewhat con- 
choidal. Compos.: protoxide of uranium, 32°1 ; 
sesquioxide of uranium, 67°9=100, which is 
equivalent to the formula. UO,U203. Occurs 
sparingly in Cornwall, Bohemia, Saxony, and 
a few other localities. 


ur-a-—nis-c6-ni’-tis, s. [Gr. otpavickos 


(owraniskos) = the palate ; suff. -itis.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the palate. 


(Gr. ovdpavicxos 
(owraniskos) = the palate; mAagrikds (plas- 
tikos) = forming, from mAdoow (plassd) = to 
form, to mould.) 

Surg. : The operation of engrafting in case 
of deficiency of the soft palate. 


a (Gr. ovpavioKos 
(owraniskos) = the palate, and pady (rhaphé) = 
a suture.] 

Surg.: The operation of suture in the case 
of cleft palate. 


(Eng. wran{ium); suff. -~ite 
(Min.); Fr. wrane oxydé; Ger. wranit, wran- 
glimmer. ] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A tetragonal mineral occurring in square 
tables or plates with bevelled edges, occasion- 
ally in square octahedrons ; cleavage, basal, 
micaceous. Hardness, 2 to 2°5; sp. gr., 3°4 
to 3°6; lustre of cleavage faces, pearly, of 
others, sub-resinous; colour and streak, 
various. shades of green ; transparent to sub- 
translucent.. Compos. : a hydrated phosphate 
of the sesquioxide of uranium and protoxide 
of copper. The finest varieties of this mineral 
have been hitherto found in the mines of 
Cornwall. 


2. The same as AUTUNITE (q.V.),. 


tr-an-it-ic, a. (Eng. uranit(e); -ic.] Per- 


taining to or containing uranite. 


[Named by the discoverer 
“ after the planet Uranus (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A hexad metallic element, dis- 
covered by Klaproth in 1789 as a metallic 
oxide, but first obtained as a true metal by 
Peligot in 1840; symb. U; at. wt. 120. It 
is found in pitchblende, which is an oxide, 
and in uranite, which is a phosphate. The 
metal is readily obtained by decomposing the 
chloride with potassium or sodium. It is 
somewhat malleable and hard, with a colour 
resembling nickel or iron; sp. gr. 18°4; per- 
manent in the air at ordinary temperature, 
but in the pulverulent state it takes fire at 
about 207°, burning with great splendour. It 
forms two classes of compounds, viz., the 
uranous, in which it is quadrivalent, and the 
uranic, in which it is sexvalent. 
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uranium-carbonate, s. [Li£siciTs 
VoGLITE. } 
uranium-oxide, s. [Uranin, URani- 
NITE. ] 
uranium - phosphate, s. ([Uranirz, 
AUTUNITE. J 
uranium-sulphate, s.  [JonANNITE, 


URANOCHALCITE, MEDJIDITE, ZIPPEITE, VOGLI- 
ANITE, URACONITE.] 


ur-a-no-, pref, (Uranium, URAnvs.] 

1, Of or belonging to the sky. 

2. Pertaining to or obtained from uranium 
(q.v.). 

u-ran-0-chal'-gite, s. [Pref. wrano-, 2.; Gr. 
XaAxKos (chalkos) = brass, copper, and suff. 
-tte (Min.) ; Ger. wranochalzit.] 

Min.: A name given to a mineral occurring 
in small velvety nodules formed of radiating 
erystal-fibres. Hardness, 2 to 2°5; colour and 
streak, grass- to apple-green. Compos.: pro- 
bably sulphuric acid, 21°1 ; oxide of uranium, 
83°5 ; oxide of copper, 7°0; lime, 9'8; water, 
28°5 = 99°9. 

ur-4n-0'-chre (chre as kér) s. 
urano)-, 2., and Eng. ochre. ] 

Min. : The same as URACONITE (q.V.). 


u-ran-0-¢ir-gite, s. [Pref. wrano-, 2.; Lat. 
circus =a circle, and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral strongly 
reseinbling autunite (q.v.), for which it had 
been long mistaken. Sp. gr. 3°58; colour, 
yellowish-green. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 
14°0 ; sesquioxide of uranium, 56°75; baryta, 
15°07; water, 14°18 = 100, thus being an 
autunite (q.v.), in which baryta replaces the 
lime. Found in veins in the granite of Saxon 
Voigtland. 


u-ran-0-graph’-ic, u-ran-d-graph’-ic- 
al, a. (Eng. wranograph(y); -ic, -ical.] Of 
or pertaining to uranography (q.v.). 


(Pref. 


ur-an-0og’-ra-phist, s. [Eng. wranograph(y); 
-ist.] One who is versed or skilled in urano- 
graphy. 

lr-an-6g-ra-phy, s. [Pref. urano-, 1., and 
Gr. ypadw (graphd) = to write, to describe.] A 
description, chart, or orrery of the heavens ; 
that branch of astronomy which consists in 
the determination of the relative situations 
of the heavenly bodies and the construction 
of celestial maps and globes, &c. 


“For the purposes of wranography...a know- 
ledge of the equinox is not necessary.”"—Herschel > 
Astronomy, § 294. 


u-ran’-0-lite, s. [Pref. wrano-, 1., and Gr. 
Actos (lithos) =a stone.] A meteoric stone; 
an aerolite, 


ur-an-0l-6-gy, s. (Pref. wrano-, 1., and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) =a discourse.] The knowledge 
of the heavens. 


ur-an-6m’-ét-ry, s. [Pref. wrano-, 1., and 
Gr. yétpov (metron) = @ measure.] A measure- 
ment of the heavens. 
‘A new uranometry and a repertory of constants of 
astronomy.”—WNature, vol, xxiv., p. 624, (1881.) 
u-ran-6-ni-6-bite, s. [Pref. wrano-, 2., and 
Eng. niobite.] 
Mineralogy : 
1, The same as SAMARSKITE (q.V.). 
2, The same as URANIN (q.V.). 


u-ran’-d-phane, s. [Pref. wrano-, 2., and Gr, 
paive (phaind) = to cause to appear.] 

Min, : An orthorhombic mineral oceurring 
in exceedingly minute crystals on the sides of 
fissures in granite at Kupferberg, Silesia 
Hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. gr. 2°6 to 2°8; colour, 
honey-yellow. Compos.: essentially a hy- 
drated silicate of sesquioxide of uraniun, 
alumina, and lime, 


u-ran-d-phylV-ite, s. (Pref. wrano-, 2., and 
Eng. phyllite.) 
Min. : The same as URANITE (q.V.), 
u-rin-d-se6-pi’-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. wrano- 
scop(us); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Ichthy. : A group of Trachinide, containing 
several genera. The eyes are on the upper 


surface of the head, directed upwards ; lateral 
line continuous. / 


ur-a-nés'-co-piss, s. [Lat., from Gr. otpavo- 


63; poUt, jw; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
_-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, ~dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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uranoscopy—urbicolous 


axoros (ouranoskopos) = Uranoscopus scaber. 
(See def.)] 

Ichthy.: Stargazer. A genus of Uranosco- 
pina (q.v.), with eleven species from the 
Indo-Pacific and Atlantic, and one, Urano- 
scopus scaber, known to the ancients, from the 
Mediterranean. Head large, broad, and thick, 
partially covered with bony plates; mouth- 
cleft vertical; scales very small; two dorsal 
fins, ventrals jugular, pectorals branched ; 
villiform teeth in jaws, on vomer, and palatine 


URANOSCOPUS SCABER, 


bones ; a long filament usually present before 
and below the tongue ; gill-cover armed. The 
eyes, which are very small, can be raised or 
depressed at will. The species are small, in- 
active fishes, rarely a foot long, generally 
lying hidden at the bottom between stones, 
watching for their prey. The filament attached 
to the bottom of their mouth, and playing in 
the current of water passing through the 
mouth, serves to allure small marine animals 
within reach. 


tir-an-6s-co-pj, s. [Pref. wrano-, 1., and Gr. 
atkorréw (skoped) = to see, to observe.] Con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies. 


tir-a-1r0-so., pref. 
uranous (q.v.). ] 
Chem. : Uranous (q.v.). 


uranoso-uranic oxide, s. 

Chem. : Uz0g= UO2'2U03, The chief con- 
stituent of pitchblende, obtained artificially 
by iguiting uranous oxide in contact with air. 
It forms a dark-green velvety powder ; sp. gr. 
7‘1 to 7°3, hardly acted upon by dilute acids, 
but dissolving without alteration in concen- 
trated hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. 


[Pref. 


(Mod. Lat. wranosus = 


U-ran-0-spher -ite (ser as ér), s. 
urano-, 2, and Eng. spherite (Min.). | 
Min. : A mineral occurring in semi-globular 
groups of microscopic crystals, with radiated 
and concentric structure. Hardness, 2 to 3; 
sp. gr. 6°36; colour, orange-yellow to brick- 
red ; lustre, greasy. An analysis of perfectly 
pure material yielded; sesquioxide of uranium, 
50°88; teroxide of bismuth, 44:34; water, 
4:75 = 99°97, which gives the formula 
Bi032U203 + 83HO. Found at the Weisser 
Hirsch Mine, Schneeberg, Saxony. 


u-rain-d-spin ite, s. [Pref. wrano-, 2.; Lat. 
spina = a thorn, and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in scales with 
rectangular contours. Crystallization ortho- 
rhombic ; hardness, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 3°45; colour, 
siskin-green. An analysis by Winkler gave: 
arsenic acid, 19°37; sesquioxide of uranium, 
59°18; lime 5‘47; water, 16°29 = 100°81, which 
is approximately equivalent to- the formula 
CaO,U,03AsO5+ 8HO. Found at the Weisser 
Hirsch Mine, Schneeberg, Saxony. 


u-ran-6-tan’-tal-ite, s. [Pref. wrano-, 2., 
and Eng. tantalite: Ger. wranotantal.] 
Min. : The same as SAMARSKITE (q.V.). 


u-ran-6-thall-ite, s. 
Eng. thallite.] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in aggregates of 
minute crystals or grains as encrustations on 
uranium ores. Hardness, 2°5 to 3°0; colour, 
and streak, siskin-green ; lustre, vitreous, on 
cleavage faces pearly. Compos.: a hydrated 
carbonate of uranium and lime. Found at 
Joachimsthal, Bohemia. 


u-ran-6-thor’-ite, s. [Pref. wrano-, 2., and 
Eng. thorite.] 


[Pref. wrano-, 2., and 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cub, ciire, unite, ctr, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2,e=¢;ey=a;qu=kw. | 


ur’-a-nois, a. 


Ur-a-nis, s. 


Min.: A variety of thorite(q.v.), containing 
nearly 10 per cent. of sesquioxide of uranium, 
Found in the Champlain iron region, New 
York, U.S.A. 


u-ran’-0-til, s, [Unanium.] 


Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in radiating or stellar groups of acicular 
crystals. Sp. gr. 3°95; colour, lemon-yellow. 
The mean of three analyses gave : silica, 18°78; 
sesquioxide of uranium, 66°75; alumina and 
sesquioxide of iron, 0°51; lime, 527; phos- 
phoric acid, 0°45 ; water, 12°67 = 99°43, which 
resembles the composition of uranophane 
(q.v.). 


2) _[Eng. wran(iwm) ; -ous.] De- 
rived from uranium, 


uranous-chloride, s. 

Chem. : UCl4, Formed by burning uranium 
in chlorine gas, or by igniting uranous oxide 
in hydrochloric acid gas. It crystallizes in 
dark-green deliquescent octahedrons, soluble 
in water with a hissing noise, forming an 
emerald-green solution. When boiled it gives 
off hydrochloric acid, and deposits a finely- 
divided brown powder, 


uranous-oxide, s. 

Chem. : UOg. Obtained by heating uranoso- 
uranic oxide ina current of hydrogen. It is 
a brown crystalline powder, soluble in acids, 
and forming greenish-coloured salts. | 


A (Mod. Lat., from Gr. ovpavds 
(owranos) = heaven, spec. the celestial vault.] 

1, Greek Mythol.: The most ancient of all 
the gods. He married Terra, or Earth, by 
whom he had, first, the children called the 
hundred-handed, Briareus, Cottus, and Gyges ; 
secondly, the Cyclopes, Arges, Steropes, and 
Brontes ; thirdly, the Titanes, Oceanus, Cceus, 
Saturnus, &c.; and lastly, the Giants. He 
was dethroned and mutilated by his son 
Saturnus, and from his blood sprang the 
Furies, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megvra. 

2. Astron. : One of the superior planets be- 
tween Saturn and Neptune, It was not 
known to the ancients. When Sir William 
Herschel, after the construction of his great 
reflecting telescope [TELESCOPE] was syste- 
matically examining with it all the stars above 
a certain magnitude, he, on March 13, 1781, 
found in the constellation Gemini astar which 
he recognized as having a disk which the 
others had not. He took it for a comet, and 
other contemporary astronomers held the same 
view. Some months afterwards, as its mo- 
tions were traced, the opinion arose that it 
was a planet, and in January, 1783, La Place 
laid before the Academy of Science, at Paris, 
calculations relating to its elliptic orbit 
which established beyond a doubt that this 
opinion was correct. The discovery led to the 
appointment of Herschel as Astronomer-Royal, 
and the establishment of the observatory at 
Slough. Uranus had been noted down by 
Flamsteed as a fixed star, in his Historia 
Celestis Britannica, published in 1725, and 
he had measured its place four or five times 
between 1690 and 1715. Lemonnier had ob- 
served it nine times without identifying it as 
a planet. Bradley and Tobias Mayer had 
done so at least once. Its diameter is about 
31,700 miles—about four times that of the 
earth, its bulk about sixty-four times as great ; 
but being of light material its weight is only 
fifteen times as great. It has been reasoned 
out from analogy rather than proved by 
actual observation that it rotates, but the time 
of this rotation is wholly unknown. Its dis- 
tance from the sun is about 1,800,000,000 of 
miles, and it travels once round the orbit in 
about eighty-seven years. It receives only 
about one three-thousandth part of the light 
and heat from the sun which fall upon the 
earth. It isattended by ab least four satellites 


—Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, and Oberon. Their 


orbits all lie in the same plane, and are at 
right angles to the path of the planet itself—a 
circumstance not known in the case of any 
other planet. Called also Georgium Sidus 
and Herschel (q.v.). 


fi-ran’-ii-tan, s. [OuRANG-ouTANG.] 

ur-an-vit’-ri-ol, s. 
vitriol.) 

Min, : The same as JOHANNITE (q.V.). 


{Eng. wran(iwm), and 


ur’-a-nyl, s. [Eng. wran(iwm) ; -yl.] 
Chem.: U gO 9. The hypothetical radical of 
the uranic compounds. 


uranyl-chloride, s, [Uxanic- oxy: 


CHLORIDE. ] 
uranyl-oxide, s. 


u-ra/-o, s. [A name given by the native in- 
habitants to a deposit in a lake near Nerida, 
Columbia, South America.] 


Min. : The same as TRONA (q.v). 


lir-ap-tér-yg-i-de, s. pl., ur-Ap’-ter- 
bs [OURAPTERYD&, OURAPTERYX.] (New- 
man, 


fi-ra/-ri, s. [Curart.] 


u-rar-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. otpa 
(owra) == a tail, which the bracts resemble.] 
Bot.: A genus of Hedysaree. Papiliona- 
ceous plants with pinnate leaves, having 
generally three leaflets, purple or yellow 
flowers, and nearly sessile legumes contracted 
between the seeds. Uraria lagopoides, an 
Indian species, is considered by the Hindoos 
to be alterative, tonic, and anticatarrhal, and 
is an ingredient in some of their medicines. 
The fruit of U. picta, another Indian species, 
is applied to the sore mouths of children, and 
the plant itself is deemed an antidote for the 
bite of a Southern Indian snake (Kehis 
carinata), 


~ \ 
u-ras’-tér, s. [Pref. wr(o)-, and Gr. aorjp 
(astér) = a star-fish.] 
Zool. : A synonym of Asterias (q.v.). [STAR- 
FISH. ] 


u-ras-tér-él’-la, s. 
wraster (q.V.). ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Star-fishes, havin; 
the ambulacral grooves margined by a row 
ambulacral plates only. Found in the Silu- 
rian. Called also Stenaster. 


[URANIO-OXIDE.] 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. from 


lir’-ate, s. (Eng. ur(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of uric acid. 


urate of ammonia, s. 

Chem. : C5H3(NH4)N403. A salt frequently 
found in urine, and prepared by adding am- 
monia to uric acid. It is slightly soluble in 
water, insoluble in alcohol and ether, 


tir’-ban, a. [Lat. urbanus = pertaining to a 
city ; urbs, genit. wrbis =a city.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a city or town; 
living or situated in a city or town. 


“The gradual removal of wrban rookeries.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1885. 


*2. Urbane (q.v.). 


tr-bane’, a. [Lat. urbanus=urban (q.v.).] 
Courteous, polite, suave, elegant, refined, 
polished. 

“ Raising, through just ; 
Torrastle, ai thd eestio totrrions/ aaa 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vili. 

Ur’-ban-ist, s. [See def. II. 1. 2.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A sort of dessert pear of the 
highest excellence. 

II, Church History (Pl.): 

1, A name sometimes given to those of the 
Poor Clares-(q.v.) who accepted the reform of 
Pope Urban IV. (1291-65). 

2. The adherents of Pope Urban VI. eres 
89), in opposition to whom Clement VII. was 
afterwards elected. The latter held his court 
at Fondi, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
afterwards at Avignon. 


* As Clement's party drew back, the Urbanists took 
up the cry."—Milman : Latin Christianity, viii. 51. 


tr-ban’-ity, * ur-ban-i-tie, s. [Fr. wr- 

banité, from Lat. urbanitatem, accus. of wr- 
banitas, from wrbanus = urbane (q.v.). | 

1, The quality or state of being urbane; 
civility and courteousness of manner; refine- 
ment, suavity, polish, politeness. 

“The grace and urbanity of his manners,”—Mac- 

aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
* 2, A polished humour or facetiousness, 


“Moral doctrine, and urbanity, [says Casaubon) or 
well-mannered wit, are the two things which consti- 
te the Roman satire.”—Dryden + Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


* ir’-ban-ize, v.f. (Eng. urban(e); -ize.] To 
render urbane. 


“Refined nations, whom nature and knowledge did 
first wrbanize and polish.”—Howell: Instructions for 
Travel, p. 9. (1642.) 


* ur-bic’-0-loiis, a. (Lat. wrbs, genit. urbis 
=a city, a town, and colo=to cultivate, to 
inhabit.] Inhabiting a ety or town; urban. 
(Eclec. Rev., in Annandale.) 
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tir-cé’-O-la, s. [Lat. urceolus (q.v.).] 

1. Bot.; A genus of Plumierer. Named 
from the form of the corolla. Leaves oppo- 
site, ovato-oblong ; flowers small, greenish, in 
terminal cymes; calyx five-cleft; corolla 
pitcher-shaped, hairy, with five erect teeth ; 
stamens five, with sagittate anthers ; ovaries 
two, developing into fruit the size of oranges. 
Urceola elastica of Roxburgh (= U. esculenta 
of Bentham) is an extensive woody climber in 
the forests of Tenasserim and Pegu. Mr. G. 
W. Strettell believes that it may be utilized 
for supplying caoutchouc. (Calcutta Eaxhib. 
Report.) 

2. Ecclesiol. : A pitcher for containing water 
for ritual use in the Eucharistic service, 


whether for washing the ministrant’s hands or. 


for cleansing the vessels, 
Antiquities.) 


ur-cé-6-lar-i-a, s. (Lat. wrceeolaris = of or 
belonging to a small pitcher.] 


1, Bot. : Agenus of Limboride, closely akin 
to Lecanora, and named from the form of 
the shields. The spermogonia are scattered 
over the thallus, sometimes on the border of 
the apothecia. They are inconspicuous on 
account of their pale colour. Urceolaria scru- 
posa and U. cinerea are Crustaceous Lichens, 
used in dyeing. The former is the more com- 
mon, growing ‘on heaths, walls, and rocks. 


2. Zool.: A genus of Urceolariide (q.v.), 
with a single species, parasitic on Planaria 
torva. Free-swimming, highly elastic, change- 
able in shape ; sucking-dise provided with a 
simply striated horny ring; the anterior re- 
gion usually alternate, and with the peristome 
obliquely set. 


tir-cé-d-la_ri/-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. wrceeo- 
lari(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Peritrichous Infusoria, 


(Smith: Christian 


. with four genera, from salt and fresh water ; 


all parasitic or commensal. Animalcules free- 
swimming or adherent at will, discoidal, tur- 
binate, or hourglass-shaped ; anterior border 
more or less circular, with a spirally convolute 
ciliary wreath, the right limb of which de- 
scends into the oral aperture; oral system 
consisting usually of a widened anterior en- 
trance (the vestibulum), and a somewhat pro- 
longed pharyngeal passage ; posterior border 
cup-shaped, adhesive, ciliated, and generally 
strengthened internally with a horny ring, 
which in some cases is simple, and in others 
set with tooth-like processes. 


tr-cé-d-late, a. [Mod. Lat. wrceolatus, from 
Lat. urceolus (q.v.). | 
Bot.: Pitcher-shaped (q.v.). 


tir-¢é’-d-lis, s. 
a water-pitcher. ] 
Bot. (Of a carex): The tube made by two 
bracts, which becoming confluent at their 
edges, enclose the pistil. Called also Peri- 
gynium. 


tir -chin, *tr-chon, * ur-chone, * ir- 

chon, * ur-gin, * yrc-heon,s. &a. [0. 
Fr. irecon, herigon, erigon; Fr. hérisson=a 
hedgehog, as if from a Lat. ericionem, accus. of 
ericio, for erictus = a hedgehog; cogn. with 
Gr. xyp (chér) =a hedgehog.] 

* A. As substantive: 

*J, Ordinary Language: 

1, A name given to the hedgehog. 


“*Round as a ball, skinned like an yrcheon or hedge- 
hog.”—Holinshed ; Descript. Scotland, ch. ix 


2, A sea-urchin (q.v.). 


“ The urchins of the sea called echin1."—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. ix., ch. xxxi. 


*3, An elf, a fairy, from its being supposed 
to take at times the shape of a hedgehog. 


“ Like urchins, ouphes and fairies.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 4. 


4, A familiar, half chiding name sometimes 
given to a child. 

“ There stood the urchin, as you will divine.” 
Wordsworth : Michael. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot.: The key of the ash-tree. (Halli- 
well.) More probably the fruit of the horse- 
chestnut, Wsculus Hippocastanum. (Britten & 
Holland.) 

2. Carding: One of a pair of rapidly re- 
volving small card-cylinders, arranged around 
the periphery of a large card-drum, 

B, As adjective : 
1, Prickly, stinging, rough. (Milton.) 


[Lat., dimin. from wreeus = 


2. Trumpery. 
“How easie it was to stride over such urchin 
articles.”"—Hacket: Life of Williams, ii. 91. 
* ir’-chon, * ur-chone, s, [Urcuy.] 


ur’-deé, ur’-dy, a. 


[Fr. wrdée.] 
Her. * Pointed; A” j 
cross-urdée is one in r 


which the extremities 
are drawn to a sharp 
point instead of being 
cut straight. 


urd-ite, s. [After 
Urda; of Scandinavian 
mythology; suff. -ite 
(Min.). ] 
Min.: A name given by D. Forbes to a 
monazite occurring in large crystals in the 
granite of Noteré, near Arenodal, Norway. 


fir-dd, s.& a. [Hind. wdw = (1) an army, a 
camp, a market, (2) the language defined in 
the article. ] 

A, As subst.: The Hindustani language as 
spoken by the Muhammadan population of 
India. It is a lingua franca, which became 
the medium of communication between the 
Muhammadan conquerors of India and their 
Hindu subjects. It is really the Hindi lan- 
guage, which is of the Aryan family, with a 
number of Persian, Arabic, and Turkish words 
introduced into it, though the inflections of 
nouns and verbs remain unaltered. Many con- 
sider Urdu a distinct language from Hindi, but 
Beames regards this as a great error in philo- 
logy. It is now the language most largely 
used by Europeans in their intercourse with 
the natives of India. It has a literature, 
chiefly historic, which arose under the Mogul 
emperors, commencing with Akbar (1556-1605). 


“‘By a curious caprice Hindi, when it uses Arabic 
words, is assumed to become a new language, and is 
called by a new name—Urdu; but when Punjabi or 
Sindhi do the same, they are not so treated,’’—Beames ; 
Comp. Gram, Aryan Lang., i. 8% 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to the language so 

called, 


* ure (1), s. [O. Fr. eure, euvre; Fr. euvre = 
work. Cf. manure, inure.] Use, practice. 
“ For in the time that thieving was in wre 
The gentler fled to places more secure.” 
John Taylor: Penniless Pilgrimage. 
* ure (2), s. [0O. Fr. eitir=lot, chance, from 
Lat. augurium = augury (q.v.).] Chance, 
destiny, fortune. 


CROSS URDEE. 


“So pitously gan cry 
On his fortune and on wre also.” 
Lydgate: Complaint of the Black Knight. 


* ure (3), s. [Urus.] A wild bull; the urus. 
‘The third kind is of them that are named ures.”— 
Goldinge: Cesar, fol. 163, 
*tire, v.t. [Ure (1), s.J 
custom by use or practice. 


To inure; to ac- 


ur’-é-a, s.  [Latinised from root of wrina= 
urine (q.v.). ] NH, 


| 
Chem. : CH4N20.= ‘s =O. The chief organic 


NHo 

constituent of urine, first obtained in an im- 
pure state by Rouelle the younger, in 1799. 
It is readily obtained by evaporating urine to 
dryness on the water-bath and exhausting the 
residue with alcohol; or it may be prepared 
synthetically by the action of ammonia upon 
carbonic oxychloride. From a pure aqueous 
solution it crystallizes in long, flattened 
prisms without terminal faces, is soluble in 
water and alcohol, insoluble in ether, melts 
at 120°, and decomposes at a higher tempera- 
ture, The synthesis of urea, discovered by 
Wohler in 1828, was.the first instance of an 
undoubtedly organic body being obtained by 
artificial means. 


*wred, a. [Urx (2), s.] Fortunate. 
“In my body I was well wred. 
Chaucer ; Dream, 
ur--din-a/-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. uredo 
(q.v.), genit. wredin(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: The same as CONIOMYCETES (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 


ur-é-din’-6-1, s. pl. [Lat. uredo, genit. wre- 
din(is) ; Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -ei.] 

Bot. : A section of Pucciniei. Protospores 
not septate, and disposed in regular sori, or 
the species have two kinds of fruit. Some 
alleged species are undoubtedly only the 


secondary state of other Fungals, but there 
are Uredinei which appear genuine. All were 
formerly included under Uredo (q.v.). 


u-re’-do, s. (Lat.=a blast or blight of plants; 
uro = to burn.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Uredinei (q.v.) 
Protospores brown or yellow, composed of 
severa] layers of cells, each containing a 
spore. 

ur’-6-ide, s. [Eng. wre(a) ; -ide.] 

Chem. (Pl.): Compounds containing the 
elements of a uréa-salt, minus water; thus 
alloxan is a monuride of mesoxalic acid, being 
a compound of that acid with one atom of 
urea minus 2H»O. 

u-ré’-mi-a, u-ré/-mic, s. 
Urazmic.] 

u-re’-na, s. [From wren, the Malabar name 
of the species defined. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Urenee (q.v.). In- 
volucreand calyx five-cleft ; style divided above 
into ten portions ; carpels five, prickly at the 
top. Urena lobata, a shrub commonly occur- 
ring with the mango and bamboo in Bengal 
and throughout India, and U. sinuata, a small 
Indian shrub, have strong fibres, probably 
well adapted for the manufacture of sacking 
and twine. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) In Brazil 
a decoction of the root and stem of U. lobata 
is employed as a remedy in windy colic, and 
the flowers are given as an expectorant in 
dry and inveterate cough. 


ur’-6t, s. [URzEa.] 
Chem. : This name has been applied to the 
group CHgNO,-which by substitution for one 
atom of hydrogen in ammonia, may be sup- 


posed to form urea, oe N, and by sub- 
stitution for two atoms of hydrogen, biuret, 
Meee by. (Watts.) 


§] This term was formerly used as an affix 
indicative of combination; thus sulphuret 
now sulphide; phosphuret, phosphide, &c. 


[See UnmMta, 


u-re-tér, s. 


[Gr. ovpyryjp (owrétér) = the 
urethra ; ovpéw (owred) = to pass urine.) 

Anat. (Pl.): Two tubes which conduct the 
urine from the kidneys into the bladder, one 
entering at each side near the base. They are 
from fourteen to sixteen inches long, and 
about the width of a goose quill. 


u-ré-tér-i-tis, s. [Eng. ureter; sulf. -itis.] 
Inflammation of the ureter. 


ur’-é-thanesg, s. pl. [Eng. wr(ic), and ethane.) 
[CARBAMIC-ETHERS. ] 


u-re’-thra, s. [Gr. ovpx@pa (owréthra).] 
Anat.: A membranous tube running from 
the bladder first directly downwards and then 
forwards beneath the arch of the pubes. It 
is the excretory passage for the urine, serving 
also in the male for the ejaculation of the 
semen. 


u-re’-thral, a. [Eng. wrethr(a); suff. -al.} 
Of or belonging to the urethra: as, wrethral 
abscess. 
ur-é-thri-tis, s. 
-itis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the mucous mem- 


brane lining the urethra [GonoRRHaa], or of 
the urethra itself. 


u-ré-thrd-plas'-tic, a. 
plast(y) ; -tc.] 
Surg. : Of or relating to urethroplasty. 
u-ré-thro-plas’-ty, s. (Gr. ovp7pa (ouré- 


” thra) = the urethra, and mAdcow (plassd) = to 
mould.) 


Surg. : An operation for remedying defects 
inthe urethra. 
u-ré’-thrd-tome, s. [Mod. Lat. urethra, 
and Gr. rou (tome) = a cutting.) 
Surg.: A knife used in urethrotomy (q.v.). 
ur-é-thrdt’-d-my, s. : 
Surg. : The operation for urethral stricture. 
ur-é-thyl-ane, s. (Eng. wr(ic); ethyl, and 
suff. -ane.] [METHYLIC-CARBAMATE. ] 


(Eng. urethr(a); suff. 


[Eng. wrethro- 


u-rét'-ic, a. [Gr. ovpytixds (owretikos) = per- _ 
taining to urine Gad 4 
Med.: Of or relating to, or promoting the 
flow of urine, 


l, boy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= f 
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urge, v.t. & i. [Lat. wrgeo = to urge, to drive ; 
cogn. with Gr. cipyw (eirgd)=to repress, to 
restrain.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To force or drive onward. 


“‘ From stage to stage the licensed earl may run. 
The senator at cricket urge the ball.” 
Pope. Dunciad, iv. 592. 


*2. To hasten or push forward with exer- 
tion and vigour. 


“* Now urge the course where swift Scamander glides,’ 
Pope: Homer ; IViad xxi, 714, 


3. To press the mind or will of; to serve as 
& motive or impelling cause ; to impel, to 
constrain, to stimulate. 

4, To press or ply hard with arguments, 
entreaties, or the like; to importune; to 
solicit with more or less earnestness. 

“ And he urged him to take it."—2 Kings v. 16. 

5. To press upon attention ; to put forward 
or advance in an earnest manner ; to press by 
way of argument; to plead earnestly; to 
insist on. 

“These arguments... were doubtless wrged with 

force by Danby.’—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. x. 
*6. To press closely on; to follow closely. 


“Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave.” 
Pope: Satires, vi. 253. 


*7,. To ply hard in a contest or argument ; 
to attack briskly. 


“ Though every man have a right in dispute to urge 
a false religion.”—T7%llotson. 


*8. To demand ; to insist on. 
ite “ She urged conference.’—Shakesp. : As Fou Like It, 


‘ 9. To incite, to stimulate, to promote, to 
ERASE 
“ Urging the carnage, and eyeing with pleasure all 
the horrors of war.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 
*10. To provoke, to irritate, to exasperate. 


“Tl in, to wrge his hatred more to Clarence,” 
Shakesp.: Richard II1., i. 


B. Intransitive : 
*1, To press onward. 
“He 


Strives to urge upward, and ‘his fortune raise." 
Donne, Toad ) 


2. To incite ; to stimulate. 


“The combat urges, and my soul's on fire.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad vi. 453, 


3. To make a claim ; to insist, to persist. 
“ Urg'd extremely for it.” Shakesp. : Timon, iii. 2. 
4, To produce arguments ; to allege proofs, 
as an accuser. 
“That... my accusers 
May stand forth face to face 


And freely urge against me.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., Vv. 8. 


urge, s. [Fr. orge=barley.] Barley. 


*urge-wonder, s. A variety of barley. 


“This barley is called by some urge-wonder.”— 
Mortimer, 


*trs’ -en¢e, s. 
Urgency. 


(Lat. wrgens = urgent (q.v.).] 


“ His business craves dispatch, 
And is of serious urgence. 
New Tricke to Cheate the Divell, 
urg’-en-¢y, s. [Eng. urgen(t) ; -cy.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of being 
urgent : as— 

1. Importunity ; 
pressing. 

“‘At length he yielded to the urgency of friends,”— 

Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 
2. Pressure of necessity. 


“Saving only in case of so great urgency. "Hooker + 
Eccles. Potitie, bk. i., § 8 


Il. Parliament: The voting by a majority 
of three to one in a house of not less than 
three hundred members, that a certain mea- 
sure or resolution is urgent in the interests of 
the state, in which case it takes precedence 
of all other business. 


argent, a. [Fr., from Lat. wrgens, pr. par. 
of urgeo = to urge ‘a. ¥.).] 
*1. Oppressive. 
irk heat is very wrgent.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, 


earnest solicitation or 


2. Pressing, cogent; necessitating imme- 
diate action ; demanding early attention. 


“ He will asia to borrow so much money, pretendin, 
urgent occasions for it.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1686, 


3. Pressing or soliciting with importunity ; 
importunate. 


“The Egyptians were urgent upon the le, that 
they might send them out in haste. ae Rrouus acid, 88, 33, 


urg’-ent-ly, * irg-ente-ly, adv. [Eng. 
urgent; -ly.) In an urgent manner; with 
pressing importunity ; pressingly, forcibly. 


“And therefore the Jewes called more rentel; 
upon the matier.”—Udal John xix. we if 


urg-ér, s. 


tr-gin’-é-a, s 


ur-i-a, s 


uric, a. 


Ur’-im, s. pl. 


ur’-in-al, s. 


(Eng. urg(e); -er.]) One who 
urges ; one who importunes ; an inciter. 

“Few... admonishers, but wrgers of your action.” 
Beaum, & Filet, : Valentinian, i. 8. 

(Named by Steinheil, in 1834, 
after Ben Urgin, a tribe of Arabs near Bona, 
Algeria, in whose territory he first collected 
a species of the genus. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Scillez, akin to Scilla, but 
with a more spreading perianth and more 
numerous seeds. Urginea maritima (U. Scilla, 
or Scilla maritima) is the Squill (q.v.). U. 
indica, found on the sandy shores of India, is 
sometimes given as a substitute for the offi- 
cinal squill, to which, however, it is much 
inferior in value. It is chiefly used, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ainslie, for horses in cases of 
strangury and fever. 


(Lat. wrinor = to dive.] 

Ornith. : Guillemot; a genus of Alcide, with 
eight species, from the Arctic and north tem- 
perate zones. Bill of moderate length, strong, 
straight, pointed, compressed, upper mandible 
slightly curved near the point, with a small 
notch in the edge on each side; nostrils 
lateral, basal, concave, pierced longitudinally, 
partly closed by a membrane, which is itself 
partly covered with feathers; feet short, 
placed behind the centre of gravity in the 
body ; legs slenders; feet with only three toes, 
all in front and entirely webbed ; wings and 
tail short. There are several species which are 
common on both sides of the Atlantic. Among 
them Uria troile is seen at times on the coasts 
of New York, and U. grylle breeds as far south 
as the Bay of Fundy. The eggs, are used in 
Britain for clarifying wine, also as food. 


[Eng. wr(ea); -tc.] Contained in 
or derived from urea (q.v.). 


uric-acid, s. 

Chem.: OsH4N403. Formerly called lithic 
acid. A general constituent of the Vertebrata, 
and usually prepared from serpents’ excre- 
ments or from guano, by boiling ‘with dilute 
potassie hydrate, and decomposing by hydro- 
chlorie acid. It forms a glistening, snow- 
white spongy crystalline powder, tasteless 
and inodorous, slightly soluble in water, in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. By destructive 
distillation it yields cyanic and hydrocyanic 
acids, carbon dioxide, and ammonium cear- 
bonate. It is readily identified, even in minute 
quantity, and by dissolving in nitric acid, eva- 
porating the solution to dryness, and adding 
excess of ammonia, a beautiful deep red 
colour (murexide) is immediately produced. 
It forms salts called urates. 


[Heb. py» (urim), pl. of 7A 
(ur), the same as 4}, (or) = light.] 

Hebrew Antig.: Literally, lights; but the 
Septuagint translators make it apparently a 
plural of excellence, in which case it would 
signify, light. Used specially in the com- 
pound term Urim and Thummim [TaummMim], 
believed to mean, light and perfection. Many 
conjectures have been hazarded as to their 
nature, but the subject still remains very ob- 
scure. They were to be put ‘“‘on the breast- 
plate of judgment,” and ou or over the heart 
of the high priest when he specially entered 
into the presence of Jehovah (Hxod. xxviii. 
80; Lev. viii. 8). On the return from the Cap- 
tivity the Tirshatha (governor) forbade certain 
sacerdotal pretenders, or perhaps the whole 
body of Aaror.’s descendants (for the words 
seem ambiguous), to eat of the most holy 
things till there should stand up ‘‘a priest 
with Urim and with Thummim” (Ezra ii, 63 ; 
Neh. vii. 65). In one place the order of the 
two words is reversed (Deut. xxxiii. 8). If 
by Urim in two other passages is meant Urim 
and Thummim, then they seem to have con- 
stituted an oracle to or by which applications 
might be made to Jehovah for counsel (Numb. 
xxvii. 21; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6.) 


[Fr., from wrine = urine (q.v.).] 

1, A vessel] for containing urine, specifically 
a vessel or reservoir, with conductor, used 
in cases of incontinence of urine. 


“ Eke thyn urinals and thy jordanes.” 
Chaucer; C. 7’, 12,240, 


2. A conyenience, public or private, for the 
accommodation of persons wishing to pass 
urine. 

* 3. A bottle in which urine was kept for 
inspection. 


x poe pe shine erases you like a water in 
an urinal.” —Shakesp, : Pwo Gentlemen, ii. 1. 


* ur'-in-al-ist, s. 


ur-in-ant, a. 


*ur-in-a/-tion, s. 


*tir’-in-at-ive, a. 


* ur’-iIn-at-or, s 


ur’ -ine, 8. 


(Eng. urinal; -ist.] One 
who professed to be able, by inspecting the 
urine, to discover from what disease a sick 
person was suffering. 

“My urinalist . .. left no artery 

Unstretcht upon “the tenters,” 

Decker» Match Me in London, iii. 
{Lat. wrinans, pr. par. of 
wrinor = to duck or dive under water. ] 

Her.: A term applied to the dolphin, or 
other fish, when borne with the head down- 
wards, and the tail erect, exactly in a contrary 
position to what is termed Haurient. 


ur-in-ar-y, a. &s. (Eng. wrin(e); -ary.] 


A. As adj.: Of, pertaining to, containing, 
deposited from, or affording passage to urine: 
as, urinary calculi, wrinary deposits, the urt- 
nary passage. 

B. As substantive: 


1. Agric.: A reservoir or place for the re- 
ception of urine, &c., for manure. 


*2. The same as Unreat, 2. 


urinary-bladder, s 

Anat.: A hollow membranous and muscu- 
lar receptacle receiving the urine poured into 
it through the ureter, retaining it for a longer 
or shorter period, and finally expelling it 
through the urethra. In the male it is 
situated in front of the rectum ; in the female 
it is separated from the rectum by the uterus 
and the vagina. When completely distended 
with urine, it rises above the brim of the 
pelvis and becomes egg-shaped, the larger 
end constituting its base, or inferior fundus, 
and being directed towards the rectum in the 
male and the vagina in the female, and its 
smaller end, or summit, resting against the 
wall of the abdomen. In front of the base 
is the cervix or neck connecting the bladder 
below with the urethra. 


urinary-fistula, s. 

Pathol.: An abnormal communication be- 
tween the urinary passages and the externai 
surface, through which the urine finds an out- 
let in greater or less quantities. 


urinary-organs, s. pl. 

Anat, : A collective term, including (1) the 
kidneys ‘which secrete urine ; ; (2) the ureters 
which convey it to (8) the bladder ; and (4) 
the urethra, by which it is evacuated from 
the body. 


urinary-vesicle, s. 
Anat.: A term sometimes applied to the 


allantois (q.v.), because from a dilation on its 
pedicle the mammalian bladder is produced. 


* ur’-in-ate, v.i. [Urte.] To discharge urine. 


(Urnrats.] The act of 


passing urine; micturition. 


(Eng. wrin(e); -ative.] 
Provoking or promoting the discharge of 
LENS 5 diuretic. 


“ Medicines urinative do not work by rejection and 
indigestion, as solutive do.”"—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 43. 


{Low Lat., from wrinatus, 
pa. par. of urinor = to dive or duck under 
water.) A diver; one who searches under 
water for something, as for pearls. 


“The precious pnts that grow there, as pearl, may 
be much more easily fetched up by the he p of this, 
than by any other way of the urinators.”"— Wilkins 
Mathematical Magick, 


{Fr., from Lat. wrina= urine; 
cogn, with Gr. odpov (owron) = urine ; Sans. 


vari, var = water; Icel. wr = drizzling rain ;~ 


ver = the sea; AS. wer = the sea.] 


1. Ord. Lang. & Chem.: The secretion of the 
kidneys, the chief fluid excretion of man and 
of the higher animals. (Watts.) Healthy 
human urine is a transparent light amber- 
coloured liquid, having a saline taste, a pecu- 
liar aromatic odour, an acid reaction, and a 
density varying from 1°010 to 1:025. Its chief 
constituents are urea, uric, lactic and hip- 
puric acids, and creatine, together with cal- 
cium and magnesium sulphates, chlorides 
and phosphates, alkaline salts, certain im- 


perfectly known principles, and a colouring © 


substance. The urine contains the liquid 
portion of useless and noxious residuum left 
after the assimilation of whatever is useful to 
the structure. [URamrIA.] 

2. Pathol. : Morbid states of the urine occur 
—the aqueous, the subaqueous, the lithic, the 


phosphatic, the purpuric, the slbamimous, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


oY, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, cure, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce 
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and the saccharine. Aqueous urine, with a 
diminution in its solid contents, is passed in 
large quantity by nervous and hysteric per- 
sons, especially when they approach old age. 
Subaqueous urine, in some respects the oppo- 
site of the first, carries off an unduly large 

roportion of solid matters, and exists chiefly 
a Getee of the bodily powers, which it tends 
to accelerate. Lithic urine deposits a pink 
or purple sand or ‘“‘gravel,” consisting of lithia ; 
its ultimate tendency is to produce lithic 
ealculi. Phosphatic urine contains an excess 
of phosphatic salts, and deposits a white 
earthy or chalky powder. Purpuric urine 
deposits a lateritious sediment. Albuminous 
urine deposits albumen; sometimes it is an 
unimportant, but at others a very formidable 
disease. [ALBUMINURIA.] Saccharine urine 
is an attendant on diabetes (q.v.). 

3. Physiol.: The mechanism by which the 
urine is secreted is apparently of a double 
kind: (1) uriniferous tubules, which 3eem to 
be actively secreting structures, and (2) the 
Malpighian capsules, which appear to act 
rather as a filtering apparatus. 


*tir-ine, vi. (Fr. wriner; Sp. urinar.] To 
urine; to make water. (Bacon: Nat. 
Hist., § 835.) 


ffr-in-if’-Gr-oiis, u. [Lat.  wrina= urine, 
and jfero=to bear.] Bearing or affording pas- 
sage to urine, 


uriniferous-tubes, s. pl. 

Anat, : Small tubes or ducts opening on the 
surface of the several papille into the interior 
of the calices of the kidneys, 


tr-in-ip’-ar-oiis, a. 
and pario = to produce.] 
Anat. & Physiol. : Producing or secreting 
urine. Used of certain tubes in the cortical 
portion of the kidney. 


ur-in-6-gén’-i-tal, a. [Unocenirat.] 


tir-in-6m-6-tér, s. (Lat. wrina=urine, and 
Gr. peetpov (metron) = a measure. ] 

Physics; An instrument for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of urine. It is constructed 
on the principle of the hydrometer, and vari- 
ations in the density of urine as detected by 
it are of great importance in the treatment of 

sease, 


4x’-in-otis, * ur-in-Ose, a. [Eng. wrin(e); 
-ous, -ose.] Full of urine, emanating from, im- 
| pregnated with, or smelling of urine. Used 
specially of an odour of urine in the breath, 
e perspiration, or in vomited matter. 
* Conveying the wrinose particles to the pelvis and 
ureters.”"—Ray: On the Creation, pt. ii. 


tir -iths, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.) The bind- 


(Lat. wrina = urine, 


ings of a hedge. (Prov.) 
*firle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


| 


Bot.: The tare (Vicia sativa). 


trn, *urne, s. (Fr. urne, from Lat. urna; 
prob. from wro=to burn, urns being used for 
containing the ashes of the dead.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A vessel, enlarged in the middle and pro- 
vided with a foot or pedestal ; specifically, a 
vessel in which the ashes of the dead were 
formerly preserved ; a cinerary urn. (Browne: 
Hydriotaphia, ch. iii.) [URN-BURIAL.] 

2. A vase or vessel, for holding water ; 
hence, a vessel generally. 

“ Ten thousand rivers pour’d at his command, 


urns that never fail.” Cowper: Retirement, 73. 
3. The same as TEA-URN (q.V.). 
4, A ballot-box. 


“The Reactionaries broke into the voting-hall;... 
fiung the traditional ‘urn’ out of the window.”— 
Daily Telegraph, May 8, 1888. 

*5, A place of burial; a grave. (Fig.) 

“Lay these bones in an unworthy urn.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 

*6, A Roman measure for liquids, contain- 
ing about three gallons. One urn was four 
times the congius and half the amphora. 

II. Bot. : The spore-case of any moss belong- 
ing to the Bryacee. [Unnmoss.] 

_ -* Inthe urn: Unknown, undiscovered. (A 
reference to the urn of destiny ; ef. Virg. Zin. 
vi. 432, Hor.: Od. III. i, 16). 
“ 


(s aperan path ce the earth is still in the urn to us.” 
an —Browne: Hydriotaphia, ch. i, 


- urn-burial, s. 
_ Anthrop.: An expression used by Sir Thomas 


.- © 


trn’-ful, s. 


Browne as a sub-title to his Hydriotaphia, and 
employed to denote: (1) the deposition of hu- 
man ashes in a cinerary urn after cremation ; 
(2) less commonly, actual interment of a corpse 
in an urn. Both methods were practised by 
the ancient Greeks, and afterwards spread 
westward. The mi@os (pithos), which re- 
sembled in size and shape the large oil-jars 
of southern Europe, was used as an urn to 
contain burnt human ashes; and two such 
jars placed mouth to mouth sometimes served 
as a rude coffin, and thus arranged they are 
not unfrequently found in the tombs of the 
Troad. (Dennis; Cities & Cemeteries of Etruria, 
vol. i., p. cvii.) 


*iirn, *urne, v.t. (Urn, s.] To inclose in 
orasinanurn. [InurN.] 
“ He will not suffer us to burn their bones, 
To urn their ashes.” wo Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 
*urn’-al, a. (Eng. urn; -al.] Pertaining to, 
resembling, or doue by means of an urn: as, 
urnal interment. 
“ Urnal interments and burnt relicks lie not in 
fear of worms.”—Browne : Hydriotaphia, ch, iii. 
(Eng. urn, s.; -ful(l).] As 
much as an urn will hold. 


urn’-moss, s. [Eng. urn, and moss.] 


Bot. (Pl.) : The Bryaceze. (Lindley.) 


tir’-nu-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from urna 
= an urn (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: A genus of Tentaculifera Suctoria. 
Animalcules bearing a single retractile, simple 
or sparsely-branched, filiform tentaculate ap- 
pendage ; excreting and inhabiting a mem- 
branous lorica, They multiply by the pro- 
duction of free-swimming ciliated embryos, 
and by the sub-division of the entire body 
mass into sporular elements, There is but 
one species, Urnula epistylidis, which lives 
attached to the branching pedicle of Hpistylis 
plicatilis. 


ur-6-, pref. (Gr. oipd (owra)=a tail.] Tailed ; 
having a tail ora tail-like process or processes. 


ur-0-a/-6-tiis, s. 
(aetos) = an eagle.] 
Ornith.: A genus of’ Aquiline, with one 
species from Australia and Tasmania. 


ur-d-cén'-triim, s. (Pref. uro-, and Lat. 
centrum = a sharp point.] 

Zool.: A genus of Peritrichous Infusoria, 
family Gyrocoride, with one species, Urocen- 
trum turbo, from salt and fresh water, Free- 
swimming, ovate or pyriform, persistent ; 
body with one or two circular girdles of cilia ; 
a caudal appendage produeed from the pos- 
terior region ; endoplast and contractile vesicle 
conspicuously developed. 


(Pref. wro-, and Gr. aerds 


tir-d-cér-i-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. wrocer(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 

Entom.: Tailed-wasps ; a family of Phyto- 
phaga. Antenne filiform, of uniform thick- 
ness, having from eleven to twenty-four 
joints, middle lobe of the mesonotum reach- 
ing to the scutellum, and separated from it 
by a transverse line; abdomen elongated, 
usually nearly cylindrical, of nine segments ; 
ovipositor long; tibie with only a single 
spine at the apex ; larve like those of beetles, 
with six thoracic legs, often rudimentary, 
and generally no prolegs. The species, which 
are chiefly from Europe and North America, 
are not numerous. Called also Siricide, 
[SrREx.] 


* u-ro¢-ér-iis, s. (Pref. wro-, and Gr. xépas 
(keras) = a horn.] 
Entom.: An old synonym of Sirex (q.v.). 
(UrocERID&. ] 


ur’-d-chord, s. [UrocHorpata.] Any indi- 
vidual of the Urochordata (q.v.). 


“ Amphioxus has no external skeleton, nor have 
those Gycchoras that are tailed through life,”—Beli : 
Comp. Anat., p. 313. 


lir-6-chor-da/-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. ovpa (owra) = the’ tail, and xopdy (chordé) 
= astring, here = the notochord.) 

Zool. : A name given by some authors to the 
Tunicata (q.v.). The group is divided into (1) 
Perennichordata, in which the notochord is 
found in the tail only, and is retained through 
life; and (2) Caducichordata, in which the 
caudal notochord is present in the larva only 
or is never developed. The notochord, when 


ur-0-cor’-dy -lis, s. 


*ur-d-cryp’-tiis, s. 


ur’-0-déle, a. & s. 


ur-d-glé’-na, s. 


ur-0-sym/-nis, s. 


present, may be regarded as having a distinet 
locomotory function. 


(Pref. wro-, and Gr, 
KopdvaAn (kordulé) = a club, a cudgel.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
Skull triangular, truncated behind, with a 
rounded snout; teeth small, slightly curved ; 
ventral armour consisting of scutes in a 
chevron pattern, reversed behind. From the 
British Coal-measures. 


(Pref. wro-, and Gr. 
kpumros (kruptos) = hidden.] 


Zool,: A genus of Bats, now merged in Sac- 
copteryx (q.V.). 


tu-rég’-y-6n, s. [Pref. wro-, and Gr. kiwv 


(kuén) = a dog.) 

Zool.: A genus of Canide, with two species: 
Urocyon virginianus (the Gray Fox) from 
the Atlantic States, and U. littoralis (the Coast 
ieee California, (Gray: Proc. Zoot. Soc., 
1868. 


ur-0-dé@’-la, s. pl. (Pref. uro-, and Gr. 80s 


(délos) = visible, manifest. ] 

1, Zool, : A division of Huxley’s Amphibians, 
often called Tailed Amphibians, from the fact 
that the larval tail persists in adult life. The 
skin is naked, and an exoskeleton is rarely pre- 
sent. The body is elongated posteriorly to form 
a compressed or cylindrical tail ; dorsal verte- 
bre biconcave, or concave behind and convex 
in front, ribs short and attached to the trans- 
verse processes. The radius and ulna in the 
fore limb, and the tibia and fibula in the hind 
limb, do not grow together so as to form a 
single bone. Most of them have the four 
limbs well developed, but in some the posterior 
limbs are wanting. The Urodela are divided 
into two sub-orders, Salamandrine and Ich- 
thyoidea. 

2. Palewont. : 
(SALAMANDER. ] 


From the Permian onward. 


u-réd'-é-lan, s. [Mod. Lat. wrodel(a); Eng. 


suff. -an.] 
(q.v.). 


“The former... is helieved by its discoverer to be 
a urodelan.”—Nicholson: Paleont., ii, 175. 


Any individual of the Urodela 


(URODELA.] 
A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Urodela. 
“The world’s surface may be divided, according to 
its Urodele population, into three regions,”—Mivart : 
The Common Frog, p. 49. 
B. As subst.: Any individual of the Uro- 
dela (q.v.). 
“The largest existing Urodele . .. is found in 
Japan.”—Mivart : The Common Frog, p. 42. 


ur-6-gén’-{-tal, ur-in-0-gén’-i-tal, a. 


[Formed from Eng. wrine, and genital.] Of or 
belonging to the urine and genital products ; 
chiefly used of the urogenital or wrinogenital 
passage, of which the male urethra is an 
example. 


a [Pref. wro-, and Gr. yAjvm 
(gléné) = an eyeball.] 

Zool. : A genus of Flagellata~-Eustomata, 
family Chloromonadide. Animalcules en- 
closed socially within a sub-spheroidal ma- 
trix; flagella two; endoplasm enclosing two 
distinct lateral colour-bands, and usually one 
or more eye-like pigment-spots. There is one 
species, Uroglena volvox, from pond water, 
formerly regarded as an imperfect or transi- 
tional form of Volvox (q.v.). 


{Pref. wro-, and Gr. 
yunvos (gumnos) = naked, unarmed. ] 


Ichthy. : A genus of Trygonide (q.v.). Tail 
long, finless and unarmed with spines; body 
thickly covered with bony tubercles; teeth 
flattened. Urogymnus asperrimus, about four 
or five feet long, from the Indian Ocean, is 
the only species. Its skin is used for cover- 
ing shields and the handles of swords and 
other weapons, its rough surface affording a 
firm grip to the hand. 


ur-6-lép’-tiis, s. [Pref. wro-, and Gr. Anmrés 


(léptos) = peeled.] 

Zool.: A genus of Oxytrichide, with seven 
species, all from fresh water. Animalcules 
free-swimming, elongate, highly elastic, but 
maintaining the same general contour; pos- 
terior extremity usually produced in an at- 
tenuate tail-like manner ; 
with three or four anterior or frontal styles, 
and usually two lines of sere. 
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urology—urside 


g-rol’-0-gy, ir-dn-ol'-3-gy, s. [Qr. odpoy 
Ge) = urine, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a 
iscourse. ] 
Med.: That branch of medicine which 
treats of urine. 


u-rol-d-phis, s.  [Pref. uro-, and Gr. Addos 
(lophos) = a crest.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Trygonide, with seven 
small species from tropical seas. Tail of mo- 
derate length, with a distinct rayed terminal 
fin, armed with a barbed spine; rudimentary 
dorsal sometimes present. 


ur-0-m4aAs’-tix, s.  [Pref. wro-, and Gr. 
paoré (mastia) =a whip.] 

Zool.: Thorn-tailed Agamas; a genus of 
Agamide, with five species, from the south of 
Russia, northern Africa, and Central India. 
Body covered with small scales; tail with 
rings of large spiny scales. 


tir-d-né’-ma, s. [Uronemus.] 

Zoot, : A genus of Pleuronemide (q.v.), with 
one species, Uronema marinum, from vegetable 
infusions in salt and fresh water. Animalcules 
free-swimming, oval or elongate, persistent in 
shape; oral aperture ventral; body ciliated, 
sete at posterior extremity. 


{Pref. wro-, and Gr. vawa 
[PHANEROPLEURON. ] 


ur-0-né’-mits, s. 
(néma) = a thread.] 


* tir-d-nye’-tér-is, s. [Pref. wro-, and Gr. 
vuxtepis (nukteris) =a bat.] 

Zool.: A genus or section of Bats, erected 
by Gray (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1862, p. 262) for 
Cynopterus albiventer, which is now merged 
in Harpyia, under the name of H. cephalotes. 


ur-6-pél’-ti-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. uro- 
pelt(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: Rough-tail Snakes, Rough-tailed 
Buerowing Snakes; a family of Innocuous 
Colubriform Snakes, with five genera and 
eighteen species, strictly confined to Ceylon 
and the adjacent parts of southern India. 
Body cylindrical, head sharp and pointed, tail 
short and truncated, with a naked terminal 
plate, which is sometimes replaced by keeled 
scales ; teeth in both jaws. They sometimes 
burrow to a distance of four feet below the 
surface. 


dir-0-péltis, s. 
(pelté) = a shield.] 


Zool.: The type-genus of Uropeltide, with 
one species, from Ceylon. 


[Pref. wro-, and Gr. méAtm 


tur-0-plan’-i-a, s. (Gr. otpov(owron)=urine, 
and mrAavy (plané) = a wandering; Fr. wro- 
planie. J 
Pathol.: The transport of urine to some 
part of the body where its presence is ab- 
normal. 


u-rop-0-da, s. [Pref. wro-, and Gr. movs 
(pous), genit. rod6s (podos) = a foot.] 

Zool.: A genus of Gamaside. Palpi and 
rostrum inferior; dorsal shield of a single 
broad circular or oval piece; legs nearly 
equal. Uropoda vegetans is a small mite, 
parasitic upon beetles, to which these pests 
themselves by a cord believed to consist of 
their excrement. 


u-rop’-sile, s. (Uropsitus.] Any individual 
of the genus Uropsilus (q.v.). 


u-rop’-si-lis, s._ [Pref. wro-, and Gr. wrds 
(psilos) = stripped of hair, bare.] 
Zool.: A genus of Mygalide, closely allied 
to the Shrews. [SHRew-FrooreD URopsILE.] 


ur-0-pys’-i-al, a. [Uropyarum.] Of, be- 
longing to, or connected with the uropygium. 
Specifically applied to a peculiar sebaceous 
gland developed in many birds in the skin 
covering the coccyx. It secretes an oily fluid, 
which the bird spreads over its feathers by 
the operation of preening. The fluid passes 
out by one or two apertures, commonly 
gjtuated upon an elevation, which may or may 
not be covered with feathers, 


iir-0-pyg-i-tim, s. [Gr. dppomiyor (orro- 
pugion) = the rump of birds in which the tail- 
feathers are set (Arist.) ; generally the rump 
or tail of any animal.] 


Anat, : The coccyx (q.v.). 


bar eee A 8. [Gr. o¥poy (owron) = urine, 
and crotttw (skoped) = to see, to observe.] The 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hare, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, — , 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mite, ctib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0 =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


u-rot-rich-uts, s. 


judgment of diseases by inspection of the 
urine of the patient. [URINALIST.] 


“ In this work, attempts will exceed performances : 
it being composed by snatches of time, as medical 
vacations, and wroscopy, would permit.’—Browne - 
Vulgar Errours. 


iir’-6-sphén, s. (Pref. uro-, and Gr. odyv 
(sphén) = a wedge. ] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Fistulariide, from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolea. The cylindrical 
body terminates in a large wedge-shaped fin, 
whence the generic name. 


ur-6-stic’-te, s. [Pref. wro-, and Gr. otukrés 
(stiktos) = spotted, dappled.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Trochilide, with two 
species, from Ecuador, Bill straight and 
longer than the head; nostrils not covered 
with plumes; wings pointed; tail slight, 
forked. 


uir-d-sty’-la, s. (Pref. wro-, and Gr. o7dA0s 
(stulos) = a pillar.] 

Zool.:; A genus of Oxytrichide, with four 
species from fresh water. They have the 
general character of the family, but the ventral 
sete are developed in great abundance. 


(Pref. wro-, and Gr, Opié 
(thria), genit. tpcxds (trichos) = hair.] 

Zool.: A genus of Mygalide, intermediate 
between the Desmans and the Moles, and 
agreeing with the Shrews in having only two 
incisors. in the lower jaw. Nose elongated 
into a snout, with nostrils at tip; tail stout, 
covered with long hairs. Two or three species, 
from Japan and North America. 


* Wr’-Ox, s. 

ur-0x-an’'-ic, a. ([Eng. ur(ic); (all)ovan, 
and suff. -ic.] | Derived from or containing 
uric acid and alloxan. 


uroxanic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5N4H 90g. A dibasic acid ob- 
tained by boilfng uric acid with strong potash 
ley, allowing the solution to remain in con- 
tact with the air for several months, and 
decomposing the resulting salt with hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in 
colourless, transparent tetrahedrons, slightly 
soluble in cold water, insoluble in alcohol. 
On boiling with water it is decomposed, car- 
bonic anhydride being given off. 


uroxanic-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : C5N4Hg05. Uroxil, Uroxyl. <A yel- 
lowish hygroscopic substance obtained by 
heating uroxanic acid at 130°, till the weight 
of the residue becomes constant. 


u-rox’-il, u-rox’-yl, s. (Eng. wroa(anic) ; 
-il, -yl.] [UROXANIC-ANHYDRIDE. ] 


u-rox’-in, s. 
LOXANTIN. ] 


ur -péth-ite, s. ace the Urpeth Colliery, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A member of the Paraffin group of 
hydrocarbons ; soft, like tallow; sp. gr. 
0°885 ; colour, yellowish-brown. An analysis 
yielded Johnson: carbon, 85°83; hydrogen, 
14:17 =100. Separated from the ozocerite of 
the Urpeth Colliery by its ready solubility in 
cold ether. 


tir’-ry, s. [Cf. Gael. wirlach = mould, dust.) 
A sort of blue or black clay, lying near a vein 
of coal. (Prov.) 


“Tn the coal- mines they dig a blue or black clay, 
that lies near the coal, commonly called wrry, which 
is an unripe coal, and is very proper for hot lands, es- 
pecially pasture ground.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


Ur'-sa, s. [Lat. =(1)a she bear, (2) a con- 
stellation.] 
Astron. : The Bear; the first word in the 
name of two constellations. 


Ursa Major, s. 

Astron.: The Great Bear, The most con- 
spicuous of the twenty ancient northern con- 
stellations, its seven leading stars attracting 
notice all the more conspicuously that there is 
a certain absence of visible heavenly bodies in 
the adjacent parts of the sky. The Semitic 
conception of the constellation was that it re- 
sembled a bier with mourners walking behind. 
{[ARcTuRuUs, BeneTNascH], and it has some- 
times been called specifically Lazarus's bier, 
the four stars constituting a four-sided figure 
being the bier and the other three, Mary, 
Martha, and Mary Magdalene, the mourners. 


[AuRocus. ] 


[Eng. wrox(anic); -in.] [AL- 


ur-si-dz, s. pl. 


It is much like a plough, and is often called 
the Plough, the rectangle constituting ita 
body, and the three projecting stars its handle. 
To other minds it suggests a vehicle, whence 
it has been called the Car of David, and very 
commonly in England Charles’s Wain, or 
Waggon. The four stars standing together 
are the wheels, and the three behind are the 
shaft. Another name is the Dipper. But 
astronomers cling to the old classical concep- 
tion of a bear, of which the four stars, a, B, y, 6 
Urse Majoris, are the hind quarter, and the 
three the tail. The remaining portions of the 
animal are marked out by sundry small stars 
of the third and fourth magnitude. The Bear 
was supposed to require a ward or keeper. 
{[ArctuRus.] The Arabs gave the seven con- 
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URSA MAJOR AND URSA MINOR, 
(The Great Bear and the Little Bear.) 


spicuous stars names, some of which are still 
in use. They are called a Urs Majoris or 
Dubhe; 8, Merak; y, Phecda; 5, Megrez; e, 
Alioth ; ¢ Mizar ; aud y, Aleaid, or Benetnasch. 
The first two are called Pointers, because a line 
drawn from f through a, and continued for 
about five times as far as the distance be- 
tween them will reach the pole-star. Ursa 
Major is bounded on the north by Draco and 
Camelopardalis, on the south by Leo Minor, 
on the east by Canes Venatici, and on the 
west by Lynx and Camelopardalis. It is too 
near the pole ever to set in the latitude of 
London; in its revolutions it turns over, 
but never disappears. At 11 p.m. in the 
month of April it is directly overhead ; at the 
same hour in September it is in the north and 
low down; in July it is in the west; and at 
Christmas in the east. Of the seven stars 
six are of the second magnitude, the remaining 
one (6) being at present between the third 
and fourth magnitude. Mizar (¢) is a double 
star. Powerful telescopes show that the 
Great Bear is made up of many thonsand 
other stars. 


Ursa Minor, s. 

Astron.: The Little Bear ; one of the twenty 
ancient northern constellations, bounded by 
Draco, Camelopardalis, Cassiopeia and Per- 
seus. Its contour is marked out by seven 
stars. The curvature of the tail is in the 
contrary direction to that of the Great Bear ; 
and at its tip is a star of the second magni- 
tude, a Urse Minoris, called Polaris, or the 
Pole Star (q.v.), midway between Cassiopeia 
and the Great Bear. Next in brightness are 
B Urse Minoris, called by the Arabs Kokab, 
and y Urse Minoris. The two are sometimes 
designated the Guards of the Pole, or simply 
the Guards. Kokab is of the second, and the 
other of the third, The remaining stars are 
smaller. 


tr’-sal, s. (Ursus.] 


Zool,: The Ursine-seal. (Annandale.) 


(Mod, Lat. urs(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool. : Bears ; a family of the Carnivora, 
group Arctoicea, or, in older classifications, 
Plantigrada (q.v.). Claws, five on each foot, 
large, strong, and curved, non-retractile ; 
tongue smooth; ears small, erect, and 
rounded; tail short; nose forming a mov- 
able truncated snout; cecum absent. Though 
ranged with the Carnivora, many of the Ur- 
side live entirely or partially on vegetable 
diet, and their teeth are modified accordingly. 
They are widely distributed, but are entirely 
absent from the Australian and Ethiopian 
regions, and only one species, Ursus (or Trem- 
arctos) ornatus, from the Andes of Peru and 
Chili. Wallace reckons fifteen spécies, which 
have been grouped into as many as five genera 
(Ursus, Thalassarctos, Helarctos, Melursus 
or Prochilus, and Tremarctos) ; Mivart (Proc. 


air-si-form, a. 


@r-sine, a. 


Zool. Soc., 1885, p. 395) makes two genera 
rsus and Melursus); and Prof. Flower 
Encye. Brit., ed, 9th, art. Mammalia) in- 
eludes Ailuropus, an annectant form connect- 
ing Ursus with Ailurus (q.v.). 
2. Paleont.: The family appears first in 
the Miocene. 


(Lat. wrsus =a bear, and 
forma =form.] Having the form or shape of 
a bear; resembling a bear. 


{Lat. wrsinus, from wrsus=a 
bear.] Pertaining to, or resembling a bear. 


ursine-dasyure, s. 

Zool. : Dasywrus ursinus, the Native or Tas- 
manian Devil. In outward appearance it 
somewhat resembles a small bear with a long 
tail ; the body is about two feet in length; 
general colour, a brownish-black, with a broad 
white band across the chest, and another 


URSINE-DASYURE. 


over the back close to the tail. They com- 
mit great havoc among sheep and poultry, 
‘and are a match for an ordinary dog. In 
confinement they appear to be untameably 
savage. They are true Marsupials, and have 
the jaw inflected, but in dental characters 
and in general habits they resemble the Car- 
nivora. Found only in Tasmania. 


ursine-howler, s. 

Zool, : Mycetes ursinus, a large monkey from 
South America. The body is about three feet 
long, and the tail slightly longer; colour, 
rich reddish-brown. 


ursine-seal, s. [NoRTHERN FUR-SEAL.] 
fir-si-tax’-tis, s. [Mod. Lat. ursus, and 
tawus (q.v.). J 


Paleont.: A genus of Melide, allied to 
Mellivora (q.v.), from the Sivalik Hills. ([Sr1- 
VALIK-STRATA.] 


fir’-son, s. [Prob. from Lat. ursus (q.v.).] 


Zool. : Erythizon dorsatum, a North Ameri- 
can species of Tree-porcupine. When full- 
grown it is about two feet long, covered with 
woolly hair mixed with long, coarse, dark- 
brown hair, with white or yellowish points. 
It is distributed almost universally over the 
Eastern United States, and north through 
Canada till the limit of the trees is reached. 
Called also the Canadian Porcupine. 


ar’-sone, s. vanes Lat. (Arctostaphylos uva-) 


wrs(i) ; -one (Chem.). | 

Chem. : CjpHyg0 (?). A resinous body, ob- 
tained by treating the leaves of the red bear- 
berry (Arctostaphylos wva-wrsi) with ether in 
a displacement apparatus, and purifying by 
crystallization from alcohol. It forms slender, 
colourless needles, having a silky lustre, 
tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, melts at 190° to 
200°, and solidifies again in the crystalline 
form on cooling. 


Ur-su-line, a. & s. [Named after St. Ursula, 


a famous British virgin and martyr, who is 
said to have suffered at Cologne, with 11,000 
companions, in the fourth century. The 
enormous number of St, Ursula’s companions 
has been since explained as originating in a 
mistake of the early copyists, who found 
some such entry as—“ Ursula, et xi. M. V.,” 
which (taking M for millia) they read as 
** Ursula and 11,000 virgins,” instead of ‘‘ Ur- 
sula and eleven martyr virgins.” (Smith: 
Christ. Biog., iv. 1071.)]} 

Church History : 

A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the congre- 


gations described under B. 


“In the Milanese alone there were eighteen Ursu- 


Tine houses at the death of St. Charles.”—Addis & 
Arnold; Cath. Dict., p. 827. 


_ B, As subst. (Pl.): An order of nuns devel- 
oped from a society founded by St. Angela 
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ursiform—urusite 


Merici of Brescia (1470-1540) in 1537, under 
the invocation of St. Ursula (see etym). The 
objects of the institution were, nursing the 
sick, the education of girls, and the sanctifi- 
cation of the lives of the members ; and the 
foundation was confirmed by Pope Paul III. 
in 1544. Till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the vows were simple, but in 1612 a 
bull was obtained from Pope Paul V., making 
the congregation a religious order, with strict 
enclosure and solemn vows, a fourth—that of 
instructing the young—being added to the 
usual three. Since that time several distinct 
congregations have been formed. 


ur’-siis, s. (Lat. =a bear.] 


1, Zool.: The type-genus of Urside (q.v.), 
with the range of the family. Dental formula, 
1. 3, C. $, pM. 4, M. 3. Milk teeth comparatively 
small, and shed at an early age ; body heavy ; 
feet broad, and completely plantigrade; the 
five toes on eaelr foot all well developed, and 
armed with long, compressed, moderately- 
curved, non-retractile claws ; palms and soles 
naked ; tail very short ; ears moderate, erect, 
rounded, hairy; fur generally long, soft, and 
shaggy. Prof. Flower groups the species in 
the following sections : 

(1) Thalassarctos. Head comparatively 
small, molar teeth small and narrow, soles 
more covered with hair than in the other 
sections. Ursus maritimus, the Polar or 
White Bear. 


(2) Ursus proper; U. arctos, the Common 
Brown Bear of Europe and Asia, is regarded 
by some naturalists as identical with the 
American Black Bear (U. americanus). The 
Grizzly Bear of the Western States ( U. horribilis 
or ferox) is one of the largest, and the strongest 
and fiercest of the family. There are several 
species in Asia which are perhaps but variations 
from the Black or Brown Bear. 

(3) Helarctos. Head short and broad, 
molars comparatively broad, tongue long and 
extensile, fur short and smooth. U. malay- 
anus, the Malay or Sun Bear. 


2. Paleont. : [Bear (1), s., I. 1. (2).] 


tir’-ti-ca, s. (Lat, =a nettle, astinging nettle; 


uro = to burn.) 


Bot, : Nettle; the typical genus of Urticaces 
(q.v.). Herbs, rarely shrubs, with stinging 
hairs and a tenacious inner bark. Leaves 
opposite, with stinging hairs; calyx four- 
partite; males with four stamens and the rudi- 
ments of an ovary; females with a subsessile, 
penicillate stigma; fruit an achene. Known 
species thirty-seven, from temperate and tropical 
climes. Some species sting strongly. Urtica 
urentissima, called in Timor the Daoun Setan 
(the Devil’s Leaf) is said by the natives to pro- 
duce effects continuing about a year, or even to 
cause death. U. (= Laportea) crenulata, an In- 
dian species, is also formidable. [LaPorTBA.] 
U. stimulans of Java is less violent. The fibres 
of U. tenacissima, called in Sumatra, Caloose, 
can be manufactured into very tough cordage ; 
those of U. cannabina may be similarly em- 
ployed. The tubers of U. tuberosa are eaten 
raw, boiled, or roasted by the natives of India. 
U. simensis, the Sama of Abyssinia, though 
acrid, is eaten in that country. The leaves 
and the seeds of U. membranacea, an Egyptian 
plant, are considered emmenagogue and aphro- 
disiac. Flogging with nettles was formerly 
practiced for arthritis and paralysis. The 
old U. heterophylla, the Neilgherry Nettle, is 
now Girardinia heterophylla. [GIRARDINIA]. 
Australia produces a tree nettle (U. gigas) 
abundant in sone parts of New South Wales. 
Orainarily it is from 25 to 50 feet high, but 
sometimes attains the imposing proportions 
of 120 to 140 feet, with a trunk of great thick- 
ness, and very large green leaves, which sting 
violently when young. Of American species 
may be named U. canadense, whose fibre is 
used in rope making. The roots of some species 
of nettles, boiled with alum, yield a yellow dye, 
and a green dye has been obtained from the 
juice of the stalks and leaves, 


ur-ti-ca’-¢é-ze, * ur-tig’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. 


Lat. urtic(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, 
ee.) 

Bot. : Nettleworts; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, typical of the alliance Urticales. 
Trees, shrubs, or herbs, never milky, Leaves 
alternate, usually covered with asperities or 
stinging hairs; stipules membranous, often 
deciduous ; flowers small, green, unisexual, 
scattered, clustered, in catkins or in close 
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heads ; calyx membranous, persistent—in the 
males it is four or five-parted, with four or 
five stamens inserted into its base opposite to 
its lobes ; females with a tubular, four to five- 
cleft calyx, three to five staminodes, the style 
simple or wanting, the stigma simple, fringed, 
the ovary superior, sessile, one-celled, with a 
single erect ovule ; the fruit a simple indehiscent 
nut surrounded by the calyx. Nettleworts 
are widely distributed over the world, flourish- 
ing both in hot and in cold countries, and 
often following the footstepsof man. There are 
eight tribes, or sub-orders, including Artocar- 
pacese (Bread-fruit tree), Cannabinacex (Hemp), 
Moracez (Mulberry), Ulmacese (Elm), Urtica- 
cee (Nettle, Fig, &c.), and others of no interest. 


tr-ti-ca’-¢é-otis (or ceous as shiis), a. 
[Urticace&.] Having the character of a 
nettle ; belonging to the Urticaces. 


ur’-ti-cal, a. (Urricarxs.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to the genus Urtica 
or to the order Urticacex. (Lindley.) 


ur-ti-ca-lés, s. pl. [Mase. or fem. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. urticalis.] [Urnrica.] 

Bot. : The Urtical Alliance ; Lindley’s nine- 
teenth alliance of Exogenous plants. Diclinous 
Exogens, with scattered monochlamydeous 
flowers, single superior carpels, and a large 
embryo lying in a small quantity of albumen. 
Orders : Stilaginacese, Urticacer, Ceratophyl- 
laceze, Cannabinacew, Moracee, Artocarpacee, 
and Platanacer. 


ur-ti-car’-i-a, s. [Fem. of Mod. Lat. wrti- 
carius = stinging like a nettle, from Lat. wrtica 
(q.v.). ] 

Pathol.: Nettle-rash; a non-contagious 
eruption on the skin, producing prominent 
patches or wheals, accompanied by great heat 
and itching. It may be acute or chronic, 
continuing for months or even for years. It 
is often caused by derangement of the diges- 
tive organs, by over fatigue, or by mental 
anxiety. Steel, cold or tepid baths, and a 
simple diet will often do it good. 


* ur’-ti-cate, v.i. ort. [Urrica.] 
A. Intrans. : To act so as to annoy or irri- 
tate. 
“He not only urticates, he hurts.”—G. A. Sala: 
America Revisited, i, 271. 
B. Trans. : To annoy, to irritate. 


“While he urticates you, he utters a low crooning 
murmur.”"—G@. A. Sala: America Revisited, i. 270. 


ur’-ti-cat-ing, pr. par. or a. [Urticats,] 
Stinging like a nettle; pertaining to Urtica- 
tion. 


urticating - cells, s. pl. Thread-cella, 
[Cnip#. ] 


* ur-ti-ca’tion, s. [Lat. wrtica =a nettle] 
The stinging of nettles, or a similar stinging ; 
the whipping of a benumbed or paralytic 
limb with nettles to restore its feeling. 


“The sense of actual urtications and violence,”"= 
Bp. Taylor: Of Repentance, ch. v. 


fi-rii’-bfi, s. [Native name.] 

Ornith.: Cathartes iota (or atrata), from 
the Southern States of the Union and Cen- 
tral South America. It is often confounded 
with the Turkey-buzzard (q.v.), from which, 
however, it may be readily distinguished by 
the absence of the ring of feathers round the 
throat. General colour black ; head and naked 
part of neck bluish-black with warts and a 
few hair-like feathers. Called also Black 
Vulture and Zopilote. 


ur’-tis, s. [Lat. See def.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A kind of ox, the Bos 
urus of Cesar (De Bello Gallico, vi. 28), now 
called Bos primigenius. It differs from the 
Aurochs (q.v.) in its larger size, the double 
curvature of its horns, &c. It existed from 
the Pleistocene almost to historic times, al- 
ways diminishing in size, and Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins thinks it may not be specificall 
distinct from Bos taurus. (Quar. Jowr. Geo 
Soc., xxiii. 392-401.] [Bos, Ox, ReEm.] 

“It proves that the wrus was living in Britain as 


late as the Bronze Age,”"—Dawkins: Harly Man in 
Britain, ch. x. 


fi-ra-shi, s. [See def.] The Japanese name 
of the varnish or lacquer tree, Rhus vernizx, or 
vernicifera, 


ur’-iis-ite, s. [After the Urus plateau, Tsche- 
leken Island, Caspian Sea ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


) 
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Min.: A hydrated sulphate of soda and 
sesquioxide of iron, probably related to sidero- 
natrite (q.v)., but needing further examina- 
tion. 

iir’-va, s. [Mod. Lat., from native name.] 

Zool. : Crab-Mungoos; a sub-genus of Her- 
pestes, with one species, Urva cancrivora, from 
India. It is nearly three feet in length, of 
which the tail occupies abouta third. A nar- 
row stripe of white hairs runs from the 
shoulders, contrasting very decidedly with 
the grayish-brown tint of the fur; there are 
some very faintly marked darker bars on the 
body, and the tail is marked with three or 
four faint transverse bars; feet and legs of 
uniform dark tint. Its 
habits are aquatic, and it 
feeds on frogs and crabs. 


ur’-vant, tr’-véd, a. 
[Etym. doubtful. ] 
Her. : Turned or bowed 
upwards. 
ar - voel’- gy -ite (@ 
long), s. [After Urvélgy, 
the Hungarian name for 
Herrengrund, where found; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min,: A mineral occurring insemi-spherical 
aggregations of thin hexahedral plates, as- 
sociated with malachite and other minerals in 
aconglomerate. Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 3°132; 
lustre, vitreous to pearly; colour, shades 
of emerald- to bluish-green. Compos.: a 
hydrated sulphate of copper and lime, but, 
as Dana suggests, it ‘‘needs further examina- 
tion on the chemical side.” More frequently 
known under the name of Herrengrundite, 


URVANT. 


fir-zél’-la, s. [West African native name of 
the plant.] 
Bot. & Comm. : Roccella fusiformis, a dye- 


lichen exported from Western Africa. 


iis, * ous, * ows, pron. [A.S. ts (dat.), us, 
usic, ussic (accus. pl.); cogn. with Dut. ons ; 
Icel. oss (accus. & dat.); Sw. oss; Dan. 0s; 
Ger. uns; Goth. wns, wnsis.] The plural of 
the first personal pronoun. Used: 
(1) As the accusative, or direct object, of we. 
“Lead us not into temptation.”—att. vi. 13, 
(2) As the dative, or indirect object, of we. 
“ Give us this day our daily bread.”— Matt. vi. 11. 


us'-a-ble, *use’-a-ble, a. [Eng. us(e); 
-able.] Able to be used ; fit to be used. 


“Tf it be neither wseable nor beneficiall, it will soon 
have ending.”—Time’s Storehouse, p. 756. 


usage (age as ig), s. [Fr.] 

1. The mode or manner of using or treating ; 
treatinent ; an act or series of actions per- 
formed by one person towards another. 

“This most cruel usage of your queen.” 
akesp.; Winter's Tate, li, 8. 

2. Custom ; practice or use long continued ; 
customary way of acting. 

“Stokesley of London ... was very earnest with 
him for the usages of the church.” — Strype: Eccles, 
Mem. (an. 1538). F 

3. Established or customary mode of em- 
loying some particular word ; current use or 
ocution. 


“ A certain community, at a certain time, used such 
and such a sign thus and so; and hence, by this and 
that succession of partly traceable historical changes, 
our own usage has come to be what it is,"—Whitney : 
Life & Growth of Language, ch, viii. 

* 4, Manners, behaviour. 


“* At which his uncouth guise and usage quaint 
The Prince did wonder much.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. vii. 45. 
GJ Usage is what one has been long used 
to do; custom is what one yenerally does; 
rescription is what one is prescribed to do, 
he usage acquires force and sanction by dint 
of time; the custom acquires sanction by the 
frequency of its being done or the numbers 
doing it; the prescription acquires force by 
the authority which prescribes it. Customs 
vary in every age, usage and prescription 
supply the place of written law. 
“ tis’-ag-6r (ag as 1g), s. [Fr] 
1, One who has the use of anything in trust 
for another. (Daniel: Civil Wars, iii.) 
2, A Nonjuror (q.v.). [NonJUROR’S-USAGES.] 


tis’-ang¢e, s. [Fr.] 
* JT. Ordinary Language: 
1, Use, usage, employment, treatment. 


“This discriminative usance or sanctification of 
things sacred.”—Mede : Diatribe, p. 60. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, BA 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «,0=6¢;ey=a;qu=kw. 


*us'-ant, a. 


use, * us, s. 


urva—use 


2. Custom, usage, practice. 
‘It was that tyme suche wsance.” 
Gower ; 0. A., Vi. 
3. Usury; interest paid for the loan of 
money. 


‘ He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i, 3 


II. Comm. : The time allowed by usage and 
custom for the payment of a bill of exchange. 
The length of usance varies greatly in diffe- 
rent countries ; long usance is felt to be very 
objectionable, and merchants are making 
efforts to reduce usance within narrower 
limits. In England usance always means the 
usual time, and must not be confounded with 
usury, (Bithell.) 


{O. Fr.] Using, accustomed, 
used. 


tis’-bég, ts’-béckk, s. [See def.] A member 


of a Turkish or Tartar tribe scattered over 
Turkestan in Central Asia, 


{Fr. us = use, usage, from Lat. 
usum, accus, of usus = use, from usus, pa, par. 
of utor = to use. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of using or employing anything 
for any purpose; the state of being used or 
employed; employment in or conversion to a 
purpose, especially to a profitable purpose ; 
application. 

“*T know not what use to put her to,” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, iii, 2. 

2. The quality which makes a thing useful 
or proper for a purpose; usefulness, utility, 
service, convenience, advantage, profit. 

“ God made two great lights, great for their use 
To man.” Milton: P. L., vii. 346. 
8. Present possession ; usufruct. [II. 3.] 
“ He will let me have the other half in use, 
To render it, upon his death, unto the gentleman.” 
kesp,: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
_4, Occasion or need for employing ; neces- 
sity, exigency, need. 
“‘ Here is no use for gold.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, iv. 8. 

5. Continued or repeated practice or em- 
ployment; usage, custom, practice, wont; 
habitual exercise. 

“It hath not been my use to pray.” 
; Coleridge: Pains of Sleep. 
_*6, Common occurrence; ordinary expe- 
rience, 
“O Cesar | these things are beyond all use, 
And I do fear them." 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, ii, 2. 
*7, (Pl.): Manners, customs, ways. 
“ How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world.’ 
= Shakesp. : Hamiet, i, 2 
*8, Interest for money ; usury. 


“The Jews were forbidden to take use one of! 
another ; but they were not forbidden to take it of 
other nations,”—Selden : Table-Talk ; Usury. 

*9, The practical application of doctrines ; 
a term particularly affected by the Puritans, 
and consequently ridiculed by the dramatists. 


“He hath begun three draughts of sack in doctrines 
And four in uses.” 
Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, iii, 1, 


II. Technically : 


1. Eccles. & Church Hist. : The different cus- 
toms which prevailed in different dioceses as 
to ritual, especially in the celebration of mass. 
In former times bishops had the power of 
making changes in the liturgy, and these cus- 
toms or uses in time took the name of the dio- 
cese where each prevailed. [SaARuM-usE.] At 
the present day, in Ritualistic churches, where 
the seasons are marked by the use of different 
colours, some follow the Roman, others the 
Sarum use. 


“And whereas heretofore there hath been great 
diversity in saying and singing in churches within 
this Realm ; some following Salisbury use, some Here- 
ford use, and yome the wse of Bangor, some of York, 
some of Lincoln ; now henceforth all the whole realm 
shall have but one wse,"—Book of Common Prayer. 
(Pref. ; Concerning the Service of the Church.) 

2, Forging: A slab of iron welded to the 
side of a bar near the end, to be drawn down 
by the hammer in prolongation of the length 
of the bar. One mode of building up heavy 
shafts for paddle-wheels, &c. 

3. Law: The benefit or profit of lands and 
tenements that arein the possession of another, 
who simply holds. them for a beneficiary. He 
to whose use or benefit the trust is intended 
enjoys the profits, and is called the cestui que 
use. The term trust is now commonly used to 
denote the kind of estate formerly signified 
by use. (Trust, s., II.] Uses apply only to 


noe 


Jand of inheritance; no wse can subsist of 
leasehold. 

| (1) Statute of Uses: The statute 27 Henry — 
VIII., c. 10, also called, in conveyances and 
pleadings, the statute ‘‘ for transferring uses 
into possession.” The statute thus executes 
the use, as our lawyers term it ; that is, it con- 
veys the possession to the use, and transfers the 
use into possession ; thereby making cestui 
que use complete owner of the lands and tene- 
ments, as well at law as in equity. (Hnglish.) 

(2) Contingent use: [CONTINGENT]. 

(8) Executed use ; [EXECUTED]. 

(4) Future use: The same as CONTINGENT 
USE (q.Vv.). 

(5) Resulting use: [RESULTING]. 

(6) Secondary, or Shifting use: That use 
which, though executed, may change from 
one to another by circumstances. 

(7) Springing use : The same as CONTINGENT 
USE (q.V.). 

(8) Use and occupation: The form of words 
usual in pleadings in an action for rent against 
a person who has held and enjoyed lands not 
under a written deed. 

* (9) Use and wont: Common or customary 
practice. (Tennyson: In Memoriam, xxix. 11.) 

* (10) In use: 

(a) In employment; being employed: as, 
The book is in use, 

(b) In customary practice, observance, or 
employment: as, Such rites are still in use. 

(11) To have no use for: Not to need ; not 
to be able to make profitable or advantageous 
use of. 

(12) To make use of: To employ profitably 
or to a good purpose. 

“ Make use of time.” ; 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, ‘129. 
use, v.t.&%. ([Fr. user, from Low Lat. uso, 
from Lat. usws = use (q.v.). ] 

A. Transitiv: 

1, To employ or make use of. 

(1) To employ with the hands; to handle 
hold, or move forsome purpose ; to avail one’s 
self of ; to act with or by means of. 


“ They could use both the right hand and the left in 
hialing stones,”—1 Ohron. xii. 2. 


(2) To expend, consume, utilise, or exhaust 
by employment ; to employ : as, To use water 
for irrigation. 

(3) To practise customarily; to make a 
practice of. 

“ Use hospitality one to another.”—1 Peter iv. 9. 

(4) To practise or employ in a-general way 3 
to do, exercise, &c. 

** Use careful watch.” Shakesp.: Richard IIL, v.% 

2. To act or behave to; to treat. 

“* How Tarquin must be used.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,195. 

3. To have, possess, occupy, or enjoy for 
a time. 


“Having great and instant occasion to use fifty 
talents.”—Shakesp. : Timon, iii. 1. 


4. To accustom, to habituate, to inure ; to 
render familiar by practice or use. (Most 
commonly in the pa. par.) 

“ He that intends to gain th Olympick prize, 


Must use himself to hunger, heat, and cold.” 
Roscommon, 


*5, To behave, to comport, to demean, 
(Used reflexively.) 


‘ Forgive me, if I have used myself unmannerly.” 
Shakesp,: Henry VIII., iii. 1. 


6. To frequent; to visit often or habitually, 
(Collog.) 


“He finds this place in the tavern which he uses,” 
—Referee, April 17, 1887. 


B. Intransitive : 
*1, To deal, to dispose. 
“T... brought him hither, 
To wse as you think needful of the man.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, v. 1. 
2. To be accustomed ; to practise custom- 
arily ; to be in the habit. (Generally in the 
past tense,) 
““Where Adon used to cool his spleen.” 
Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 76. 
3. To be wont; to be customarily. 


‘Fears use to be represented in such an imaginary _ 
fashion, as they rather dazzle men's eyes than open 
them.”—Bacon, f 


*4, To be accustomed to go; to frequent. 


“Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades.” Milton: Lycidas, 136, 


¥ To use wp: =i 
1. To consume entirely by using ; to use — 
the whole of: as, It wsed wp all my money. 
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2. To exhaust, as the strength or powers of ; 
to wear out. 


“We have used up no fewer than six Irish Secre- 
taries in little more than as many years."— Daily 
Telegraph, March 5, 1887, 


fise’-a-ble, a. [Eng. use, v.; -able.] Capable 
of being used ; fit to be used. 
, bypereening the cut harness useable,"—Field, Sept. 


1, 


Use’-ful, a. [Eng. wse; -ful(l).] Full of use, 
advantage, or profit ; valuable for use; profit- 
able to any end; conducive or helpful to any 
et OD pseerlee | or having power to pro- 

mce g ; beneficial, profitable, advanta- 
geous, 
“Sunderland was able; he was wseful ; he was un- 
principled indeed."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 
YJ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge: A society formed in London, in 1825, 
by Lord Brougham, Mr. Charles Knight, and 
others. It commenced to publish its library 
in 1827, and the Penny Magazine and Penny 
clopedia were issued under its auspices. 
These publications greatly aided in diffusing 
knowledge among the masses. The operations 
of the society came to an end in 1846. 


Use-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. useful; -ly.] In a 
useful manner; profitably, beneficially, ad- 
vantageously. 


“ Without it [industry] we cannot in any state act 
eecey or usefully.” — Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., 
ser, 


lse’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. useful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being useful, profitable, 
or beneficial ; conduciveness to any end or 
purpose. 


“The m. ficence of Rome, under the emperors, 
yes’ poenen ‘or ostentation than any real usefulness.” — 
son, 


tise’-léss, a. ([Eng. wse; -less.] Having no 
use ; not useful, profitable, or advantageous ; 
serving no useful end or purpose; answering 
no valuable purpose ; not advancing the end 


proposed. 
“ Useless are all words, 
Till you have writ performance with your swords,” 
: Beaum. & Flet,: Love's Cure, i. 1. 
Tise’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. useless; -ly.] In a 
useless manner ; without profit or advantage ; 
to no purpose ; unprofitably. 


“To be so idle and wselessly Fea Baste 2 On 
Human Understand,, bk. ii., ch, 1. 


fise’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. useless ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being useless ; inutility, 
unserviceableness. 


“The concluding book . . . is accused of obscurity, 
and consequently of uselessness."—Secker : Sermons, 
vol. vi., ser, 31. 


is’-ér, s. (Eng. us(e); -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who uses, employs, or 
treats ; one who makes use. 


“They may chance to prove the bane of the bold 
user of them.”—South: Sermons, vol. vi., ser, 11, 


2. Law: Right of user. [9.] 
GY Right of user: 
“ An open space in which the public has an unin- 


terrup' right of user for purposes of public meet- 
."—Palt Malt Gazette, Feb, 29, 1888. 


fish’-ér, * usch-ere, *ussh-er, s. [0. Fr. 
ussier, Wissier, hwissier ; Fr. hwissier, from Lat. 
ostiariwm, accus. of ostiurius =a doorkeeper, 
from ostitwm = a door, an entrance, from os = 
a mouth. ] 
1, A doorkeeper; an officer or servant who 
has the charge or care of the door of a court, 
hall, chamber, or the like. 


“That dore can none usher shette, 
In which he list to take entre.” 
Gower. C. A., 1, 231, 


2. An officer whose business it is to intro- 
duce strangers, or to walk before a person of 
rank. 

3. An under-teacher or assistant to a school- 
master or principal teacher. 

Sa oe [is] given to the said governors to ap- 

it the schoolmaster and usher thereof.”—Strype : 
les. Mem. ; Edward VI. (an. 1550). 

{| In some of the old foundation schools 
of England one of the assistant masters is 
still styled the usher. 


J (1) Gentleman Usher : (GENTLEMAN-USHER]. 


(2) Usher (or Gentleman Usher) of*the Black 
_ Rod: (BLack-Rop]. 


: isk, Usher of the Green Rod : An officer of the 


er of the Thistle, who attends on the 
ereign and knights assembled in chapter. 
are also ushers doing similar duties in 
rders of the Bath, St. Patrick, &c. 


e 


tsh’-ér, v.t. &i. (User, s.] 

A, Trans.: To act as an usher to; to 
attend on, as an usher; to introduce ; hence, 
fig., to introduce as a forerunner or harbinger. 
(Followed by in, forth, &c.) 

“ Ushering forth the day to light the muse along.” 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 38. 

* B. Intrans. : To go before or in advance ; 

to precede. 


“‘So she follow, not wsher to her lady’s pleasure.” 
Ben Jonson > Silent Woman, iv. 1. 


*tish’-ér-ange, s. [Eng. usher, s.; -ance.] 
Introduction. 


“The accidental publication . . , gave usherance to 
pier appr ae ee Shaftesbury : Characteristics, 
vol. iii. 


*tish’-ér-dom, s. [Eng. usher, s.; -dom.] 
The functious or powers of ushers; ushers 
collectively. 


*tsh’-ér-léss, a. [Eng. usher, 8.3; -less.] 
Destitute of an usher. 


tish-ér-ship, s. [Eng. usher, s.;-ship.] The 
office or post of an usher. 


“ His years of ushership had been the most wretched 
of his life."—Daily News, Aug. 1, 1881. 


ts’-ky, s. [See def.] A contraction of Usque- 
baugh (q.v.). 


tis’-né-a, s. [Arab. achneh =a lichen.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Usneidee (q.v.). 
Thallus round, branched, and generally pen- 
dulous, with a central thread ; apothecia ter- 
minal, orbicular, and peltate, of the substance 
and colowr of the thallus. The species are 
bright green while they are in moist places, 
but become brownish-black when exposed to 
the rays of the sun. Usnea plicata can be 
used for a dye. 


ts-né’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. usne(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of Hymenothalamex. Disc 
from the first open, thallus generally vertical 
and shrubby, hypothallus none, 


iis’-nic, a. [Mod. Lat. usn(ea); Eng. suff. 
-ic.) (See compound.) 


usnic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygHjg07. Usnin. Found in all 
members of the genus Usnea, and in many 
other lichens, and obtained from them by 
treatment with warm lime-water. It crystal- 
lizes in yellow leaves or prisms, insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and melts at 202°. It dissolves in the alkalies, 
but the solutions soon take up oxygen from 
the air, and become brown. 


iis’-nin, s. (Mod. Lat. usn(eax); Eng. suff. 
-in.] [UsNic-AacrD.] 


tis’-qué-baugh (gh silent), *usquebeatha, 

s. [Irish & Gael. wisgebeatha = usquebaugh, 
whiskey, lit.= water of life (cf. Lat. aqua 
vite; Fr. eau de vie), from wisge = water, 
whiskey (q.v.), and beatha (cogn. with Gr. 
Bios (bios), and Lat. vita) = life.] 

1, Whiskey. 

Paes ft aa SU 

2. A strong compound cordial made of 
brandy or other spirits, raisins, cinnamon, 
cloves, and other ingredients. 


“Pewter basins of wsquebaugh and brandy blazed all 
night in the tents.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 


*tis’-sélf, *us-silf, pron. [Eng. us, and 
self.) Ourselves. 


“Tf we demyden wiseli ussilf, we schulen not be 
demed.”— Wycliffe: 1 Corinthians xi. 81. 


tis-til-a-gin’-€-1, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ustilag(o), 
genit. wstilagin(is) ; Lat. masc. pl. adj. suff. 
-ci.] 


Bot.: A tribe of Fungals, order or sub- 
order Puccinei. The species grow in the in- 
terior of the ovaries, anthers, and other organs 
of flowering plants, producing deformity, ab- 
sorption of the internal tissue and its re- 
placement by the pulverulent spores of the 
Fungals, constituting a dark-coloured and 
fetid powder. The protospores are produced 
from very delicate branching tissue, or from 
closely packed cells. 


tis-ti-la’-go, s. [Lat. = an unidentified 
plant, called also cardwus sylvaticus.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Ustilaginei 


(Berkeley), a genus of Cxomacei (Lindley). 
The spores are simple, with a simple coat. It 


contains the various kinds of smut so de- 
ile ia to corn, to reed-beds, &c. (Smut, 


* Yist’-ion (i as y), s. (Lat. wstio, from ustwm, 
sup. of wro=to burn.) The act of burning ; 
the state of being burned. 


*jis-tor’-i-ois, a. 
quality of burning. 
“The power of a burning glass is by an ustorious 
quality in the mirror or glass.”— Watts. 
iis’-tu-late, a. (Lat. ustulatus, pa. par. ef 
ustulo=to burn a little, to scorch, dimin. of 
uro = to burn.) 
Bot.: Blackened. (Paaton.) 


Us-tu-la'-tion, s. [Usruvare.] 
* TI. Ordinary Language : 
_ 1. The act of burning, scorching, or singe- 
ing. 
2 It seems to lie in a kind of sindging and ustula- 
tion.” —Petty, in Sprat's Hist. Royal Society, p. 297. 
2. Ardent lustful passion ; concupiscence. 


“They chose ustulation before marriage.”"—Bp. Tay- 
lor: Of Repentance, ch. v., § 8 


II, Technically : 

1. Metall. : The operation of expelling one 
substance from another by heat, as sulphur 
and arsenic from ores, in a muffle. 


2. Pharmacy: 

(1) The roasting or drying of moist sub- 
stances so as to prepare them for pulveriza- 
tion. 


(2) The burning of wine. 


w-su-al (§ as zh), * u-su-all, a. [Lat. 
uswalis, from usus = use ; Fr. wsuel.] In com- 
mon use; such as occurs commonly in ordinary 
practice, or in the ordinary course of events ; 

customary, habitual, ordinary, frequent. 
it i m thing wsuall and common.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, 


{Ustion.] Having the 


usual-terms, s. pl. 

Law: An expression in common law prae- 
tice which means pleading issuably, rejoining 
gratis, and taking short notice of trial. 
(Wharton.) 


w'-su-al-ly (g as zh), adv. (Eng usual ; -ly.] 
According to the usual or common course ; 
commonly, ordinarily, customarily. 
4d Wal when they were nearest to them, they did 
most pluck up their spirits.”— Bunyan: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. ii. 
t-su-al-néss (g as zh), s. (Eng. usual ; 
ness.) The quality or state of being usual; 
commonness, frequency. 


“Tis only uswalmess or unusualness that makes the 
distinction."—Clarke: Lvidences of Religion, prop. 14. 


us-u-cap’-tion, s. (Lat. wsucaptio, from wsus 

= use, and captio=a taking ; capio= to take.) 

Civil Law: The acquisition of the property 

of a thing by the uninterrupted possession 

and enjoyment thereof for a certain term of 

years prescribed by law. It is equivalent to 
prescription in the common law. 


us'-u-friict, * us-u-fruite, s. [Lat. uwsu- 
Fructus, from wsus = use, and fructus = fruit ; 
Fr. usufruit.] 

Law; The temporary use and enjoyment of 
lands or tenements, or the right of receiving 
the fruits and profits of land, or other things, 
without having the right to alienate or change 
the property. 

“The husband shall haue the wsufruite of her 

landes,”—Smith : Commonwealth, bk. iii., ch. viii, 
us-u-frite-tu-a-ry, s. & a. (Usurrucr.] 

A. As subst. : One who has the usufruct, or 
use and enjoyment, of property for a time 
without having the title or property. 


“The usufructuary has a temporary, or limited 
property.”— Wollaston: Relig. of Nature, § 6. 


B. As adj.: Of or relating to usufruct; of 
the nature of a usufruct. 


* u-su-rar -i-oiis (s as zh), a. (Lat. usu- 
rarius.} Usurious. 
* He doubts concerning all usurarious contracts.”— 
Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. i., ch. v. 
*u'-su-ra-ry (5 as zh), s. (Lat. usurarius.] 
Usurious, 
“Odions and aay interdicted usurary contracts.” 
—Bp. Hall; Works, vii. 373, 
*u-sure (§ as zh), s. 
usura.] Usury. 
“ Usure of gowle. Usura."—Prompt. Paro, 


(Fr. uswre, from Lat. 


 pdat, jowl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, hag. 
\=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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usurer—utilitarian 


i 


i-gsu-rér (gs as zh), * u-ser-er, * u-su- 
rere, s. [Fr. uswrier, from Lat. usurarius, 
from uswra = usury (q.V.). ] 
*1, One who lent money atinterest without 
its being implied that that interest was ex- 
orbitant. 


“On the other side the commodities of usury are: 
first, that however usury in some respects hinc ereth 
merchandizing, yet in some other it advanceth it; for 
it is certain that the greatest part of trade is driven 
by young merchants upon borrowing at interest ; so 
as, if the uwswrer either call in or keep back his money, 
there will ensue presently a great stand of trade.”— 
Bacon; Essays. 

2. One who lends money at exorbitant in- 

terest ; a money-lender who exacts exorbitant 
or excessive interest for his money. 


“These thoughts when usurer Alphius, now about 
To turn mere farmer, had spoke out,” 
Ben Jonson; Praises of a Country Life. 
*-sur-ing (sas zh), a. ([Mid. Eng. usure 
=usury.] Practising usury ; usurious. 
“ You should not need to fear me, madam, 
I do not love the usuring Jew so well.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Night Walker, iv. 
u-sur’-i-otis (s as zh), a. [Eng. usury; 
-0Us.] 
1, Practising usury; exacting exorbitant 
interest for money lent. 


“I refer me to your usurious cannibals, or such 
like.”"—Ben Jonson: Every Man out of His Humour, 
Vv, 4. 


2. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or ac- 
quired by usury. 
“ Holding any increase of money to be indefensibly 


usurious.” —Bluckstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 30. 


u-siir’-i-olis-ly (§ as zh), adv. [Eng. usuri- 
ous; -ly.] In an usurious manner, 


u-gur’-i-_otis-néss (g as zh), s. (Eng. usuri- 
ous ; -ness.] The quality of being usurious. 


u-surp’, * u-surpe, v.t. & i. [Fr. uswrper, 
from Lat. wswrpo = to employ, to acquire, to 
usurp; prob. for uswrapio = to seize to one’s 
own use: wsus = use, and rapio = to seize.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To seize and hold possession of, as of 
some important or dignified place, office, 
power, or property, by force or without right ; 
to appropriate or assume illegally, falsely, or 
against right, 

“ Who thus usurp 
Dominion here.” Cowper: Homer; Odyssey ii. 
* 2. To counterfeit. 
“ An usurped beard,” 

B. Intransitive: 

*1. To be in or enter into a place contrary 
to right ; to encroach. 

“ Death may usurp on nature many hours.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iii. 2. 

2. To be or act as an usurper; to commit 

illegal seizure or appropriation. 


Shakesp. ; Othelto, i. 8. 


*u-surp’-ant, a. [Fr.] Usurping. 
“Some factions... ventured to be extravagant 
and usurpant,”—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 473. 


u-sir-pa-tion, * u-sur-pa-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
usurpation, from Lat. uswrpationem, accus. of 
usurpatio.] [UsuRP.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of usurping; the act of seizing 
and holding possession of some place, power, 
functions, title, property, or the like, of 
another without right; specif., the unlawful 
seizing or occupation of a throne. 

“Conquest may be called a foreign usurpation.”— 

Locke; Of Civil Government, ch. xvii. 

* 2. An encroachment, an intrusion (in or 
upon). 

* 3. Use, usage. ; 

II. Law: The presentation to a Church 
benefice by a stranger, who has no right to do 
so, of a clerk, who is thereupon admitted and 
instituted. Anciently such an act deprived 
the legal patron of his advowson; but it is 
not so now, as no usurpation can displace the 
estate or interest of the patron, nor turn it to 
a mere right ; but the true patron may present 
upon the next avoidance, as if no such usurpa- 
tion had occurred. (Lee: Glossary.) 


*u-strp-a-tor-y, a. (Eng. usurp; -atory.] 
Characterized or marked by usurpation ; usurp- 
ing. 

*u-sirp-a-ture, s. 
Usurpation. 


“‘God’s gold just shining its last where that lodges 
Palled beneath man’s usurpature.” 
h. Browning: Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha, 


U-sirp’-ér, s. [Eng. usurp; -er.] One who 


[Eng. usurp; -ature.] 


usurps a throne, or other dignity, functions, 
property, or an advantage to which he is not 
rightfully entitled. 


“The usurper would soon be again out of England.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xvi. 


u-surp’-ing, a. [Eng. usurp; -ing.] Acting 
as an usurper ; characterized by usurpation. 

“Its sanctuary the while the wsuwrping Moslem 
pray'd.” Byron. Ohilde Harold, iv. 153. 

oy u-surp-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. usurping ; -ly.] 

In ‘an usurping manner; after the manner of 

an usurper; by usurpation. (Shakesp.: King 

John, i.) 


* y-surp/-réss, s. 
female usurper, 
“She is a double usurpresse.” 
‘owell: Dodona’s Grove, p, 19. 
u-su-ry (s as zh), * u-su-re, * u-su-rie, 
*u-su-rye, *u-se-rie, s. [Fr. wsure= 
the occupation of a thing, usury, from Lat. 
usura = use, usury, from uswrus, fut. par. of 
utor = to use.] 

*1, Any premium or interest paid, or stipu- 
lated to be paid, for the loan of money, with- 
out any insinuation that the interest asked 
was exorbitant. 

“Wherefore then gavest thou not my money into 
the bank, that at my coming I might have required 
mine own with usury #”—Luke xix. 23. 

2. An excessive or exorbitant interest or 
premium paid, or stipulated to be paid, for the 
loan of money. 

3. The practice of lending money at in- 
terest; the practice of taking interest for 
money lent; specifically, the practice of taking 
exorbitant or excessive interest for the loan 
of money ; the practice of exacting interest in 
an exorbitant way from needy or extravagant 
borrowers. 

4 In the ancient world, interest was always 
usurious as it is in the East at the present 
day. The Mosaic Law prohibited taking in- 
terest from Hebrews (Exod. xxii. 25; Levit. 
xxv. 35-37; Deut. xxiii. 20); and Christ’s 
words, “Give to him that asketh thee,” 
(Matt. v. 42) seem to be of still wider ap- 
plication. The Fathers regarded interest as 
usury, and therefore as a species of robbery ; 
and this opinion prevailed in the Church till 
the sixteenth century, and numbered Luther 
and Melanchthon among its defenders, Cal- 
vin appears to have been the first theologian 
who propounded the modern distinction be- 
tween interest and usury. 


fit, s. [See def.] 

Music: The name given to the first or key 
note in the musical scale of Guido, from being 
the first word in the Latin hymn, ‘‘ Ut queant 
lawvis,” &c. Except among the French, it has 
been superseded by do (q.v.). [Gamut.] 


u-tah-ite, s. [After Utah, where found; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in minute mi- 
caceous crystals as an encrustation upon a 
quartzite in the Eureka Hill mines, Juab 
County, Utah, Crystallization, rhombohedral ; 
lustre, silky; colour, brownish - yellow. 
Compos.: sulphuric acid, 28°45 ; arsenic acid, 
3°19 ; sesquioxide of iron, 58°82; water, 9°35 = 
99°81, which yields the formula 3Fe903,3SO3 
+ 4HO. 


w-tas, s. [Uris.] \ 


u-tén-sil, *u-ten-sile, s. [Fr. utensile, 
from Lat. wtensilis = fit for use; utensilia 
(neut. pl.) = utensils. For wtentilis, from 
utens, pr. par. of wtor=to use.) An imple- 
ment, an instrument; more particularly, an 
instrument or vessel used in the kitchen, or 
in domestic or farming work. 
“ The housewife hung a lamp, 
An aged utensil, which had perform’d 
Service beyond all others of its kind.” 
Wordsworth : Michael. 
W-tér-ine, a. [Lat. wterinus = born of the 
same mother, from uterus (q.v.). ] 
1. Of or belonging to the uterus or womb. 
2. Born of the same mother, but by a dif- 
ferent father. 


“Walter Pope, uterine brother to Dr. Joh. Wilkins.” 
—Wood; Athene Oxon., vol. ii. 


U-tér-o-, pref. [Lat. uterus =the womb.] 
Anat., Physiol., de.: Of, belonging to, or 
carried on within the womb, 
u-tér-0-gés-ta'-tion, s. 
Eng. gestation.) 


(Eng. wsurper; -ess.) A 


(Pref. uwtero-, and 


w-tér-is, s. 


*q-tile, a. 


i-tilitar-ian, a. & s. 


Biol.: The development of the fecundated 
ovum within the uterus. [PREGNANCY,] 


[Lat.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The womb, 

II. Technically: 

1, Anatomy: 

(1) Compar.: A dilatation in the wails of 
the oviduct for the preservation or develop- 
ment of the ova. In Birds, although the ova 
are developed externally, the term ~zerus is 
often applied to that cavity where the eggs re- 
ceive the shell. In most of the Viviparous 
Fishes, and in the Viviparous Lacertilia and 
Ophidia the ova develop within the uterine 
cavity without any assistance or nourishment 
from the mother. In the Prototheria (= 
Ornithodelphia = Monotremata) the oviducts, 
according to some authorities, have no dis- 
tinct uterine or Fallopian portion, but open 
directly into a cloacal chamber. Gegenbaur, 
however, calls the lower end of each oviduct 
a uterus. In the Metatheria (= Didelphia = 
Marsupialia) each of the oviducts is differ- 
entiated into uterine and Fallopian tracts, 
opening into a long and distinct vagina, In 
the Eutheria (= Monodelphia, including all 
other Mammals) the uterus is variously modi- 
fied. In the Primates it is normaliy simgle, 
though instances of a double uterus occasion- 
ally occur ; it is two-horned in the Ruminan- 
tia, Pachydermata, Equide, and Cetacea, and 
is said to be divided when it has only a very 
short body, which speedily divides externally 
and internally, and is continuous with the 
oviducts (as in most of the Carnivora amd 
Edentata, and some of the Rodentia); it is 
actually double in some of the Edentata and 
in most of the Rodentia, including the mouse 
and the hare, each oviduct passing into an 
intestiniform uterus, which has two com- 
pletely distinct openings lying near to each 
other within the vagina. 

(2) Human: A hollow, muscular organ, with 
very thick walls, situated in the pelvic cavity, 
between the rectum and the bladder. The 
virgin uterus is about three inches long, two 
broad, and one inch thick at its upper ex- 
tremity. The middle part is called the body, 
the upper the fundus, and the lower, opening 
into the vagina, the neck. Its chief function is 
to receive the ovum from the Fallopian tubes, 
and to retain and support it during the de- 
velopment of the foetus, which it expels by 
muscular contractions at parturition, During 
uterogestation the uterus becomes greatly en- 
larged and undergoes important structural 
changes, 

2. Pathol.: The uterus is liable to many af- 
fections and diseases, as tumours, ulceration, 
catarrh, tenesmus, hemorrhage, &e. 


uterus masculinus, s. 

Compar. Anat.: The prostatic vesicle. It 
varies considerably in size; in man itis small, 
in the rabbit it is of considerable extent. It 
is developed from the same portion of the 
embryo as the female uterus. [UrTERuvs, II.} 


&t’-gard, s. (Icel. = out yard.] 


Scand. Mythol.: The uttermost borders of 
the habitable world, where antiquity fixed the 
abode of giants and monsters; hell. (Grimm: 
Deut. Mythol., ed. Stallybrass, i. 245.) 


{Fr., from Lat. utilis, from -utor 
= to use.] Useful, profitable, beneficial, 


(Levins.) 


[Eng. utility) 3 
-arian. } 


A. As adjective : 7 
1. Of or pertaining to utility. 
2. Pertaining or relating to utilitarianism. 


my The author of this essay has reason for believin 
himself to be the first person who brought the wor 
utilitarian into use. He did not invent it, but 
adopted it from a passing expression in Mr. Galt's 
‘ Annals of the Parish.’ After using it as a designa- 
tion for several years, he and others abandoned it 
from a growing dislike to Bus resembling a 
badge or watchword of sectarian distinction. But, as a 
name for one single opinion, not a set of opinions—to 
denote the recognition of utility as a standard, not 
any particular way of applying it—the term supplies a 
want in the language, and offers in many cases a con- 
venient mode of avoiding tiresome circumlocution.”"— 

8. Mil: Utilitarianism, ch. ii. (Note.) 


B. As subst. : One who upholds the doctrine 
of utilitarianism. 


“Although Utilitarians hold that good and evil, 
right and wrong are properly determined by a caleu- 
lation of the consequences as regards human happi- 
ness, they do not all maintain that pust or exist z 
systems of morals have been on all points founded on 
this principle."—Chambers’ Hncyc. (ed. 1867), ix. 684. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, cib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a4; qu=kw. ‘ 


; G0, pdt, 


atilitarianism—utter 
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&-ti)-i-tar -i-an- . (Eng. utilitarian ; 
eee, an-ism, s. (Eng. itarian 


Ethics: A word coined by J. Stuart Mill to 
denote that system which makes the happi- 
ness of mankind the criterion of right. It 
is thus more extensive than Epicureanism, 
which constituted personal happiness a cri- 
terion for the individual, leaving the happi- 
ness of others out of the question. The 
system owes its origin to Bentham (1748- 
1832), was attacked by Macaulay in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and is thus defined by J. 8. 
Mill: ‘“‘ The creed which accepts, as the foun- 
dation of morals, Utility, or the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, holds that actions are 
right in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness. By happiness is in- 
tended pleasure, and the absence of pain; by 
unhappiness, pain, and the privation of plea- 
sure. To give a clear view of the moral 
standard set up by the theory much more 
requires to be said; in particular what things 
it includes in the ideas of pain or pleasure ; 
and to what extent this is left an open ques- 
tion. But these supplementary explanations 
do not affect the theory of life on which this 
theory of morality is grounded—namely, that 
pleasure and freedom from pain are the only 
things desirable as ends ; and that all desir- 
able things (which are as numerous in the 
utilitarian as in any other scheme) are desir- 
able either for the pleasure inherent in them- 
selves, or as means to the promotion of 
pleasure and the prevention of pain.” 


u-til-ity, *u-til-i-te, * u-til-i-tie, s. 
[Fr. wtilité, from Lat. wtilitatem, accus. of 
utilitas = usefulness, from utilis = useful, 
from utor = to use ; Sp. utilidad ; Ital. utilita.] 

1. The quality or state of being useful ; 
usefulness; the quality of being serviceable 
q@ conducive to some desirable end or pur- 
pose; use, advantageousness, serviceableness. 


“ Utility is that quality in things in virtue of which 
they afford satisfaction and enjoyment to those who 
possess them, or create a desire in persons to get pos- 
session of them. Utility is the source of value in all 
valuable things. Anything that is useless for any 

whatever, is without any value. Neverthe- 

utility, like value, is not a quality inherent in 

things themselves, but arises from the fact that things 

are desired, and only so far as they are desired.”— 
Bithell : Counting-House Dict. 

5 2. The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ; the fundamental principle of Utili- 
tarianism (q.v.). 

j ““A perfectly just conception of Utilit, 

ness, considered as the directive rule of 
duct."—J. 8, Mill: Utilitarianism, ch. ii. 


w-til-1-za’-tion, s. [Eng. utiliz(e) ;-ation.] The 
act of utilizing or turning to some useful ac- 
count ; the state of being utilized. 


W-til-ize, u’-til-ige, v.t. [Fr. utiliser, from 
utile = useful.) [Urize.] To turn to some 
useful or profitable account; to make useful 
or eh a to save from waste or loss by 
making use of. 


“In the Edinburgh Review for 1809 . . . exception is 
taken to... . utilize.”"—Fitzedward Hal, 


/-ti pds-si-dé’-tis, phr. [(Lat.=as you 
possess. ] 

1. Civil Law: An interdict as to heritage, 
ultimately assimilated to the interdict wtrubi 
as to movables whereby the colourable pos- 
session of a bond fide possessor is continued 
until the final settlement of a contested right. 

2. International Law : The basis or principle 
of a, treaty which leaves belligerent parties in 

ssession of what they have acquired by 
eir arms during the war. 


| *t-tis, 1'-tds, * ou-tas, s. [From a Norm. 
Fr. word corresponding to O.Fr. oitawes, oi- 
teves, pl. of oitawve = octave or eighth (day), 


or Happi- 
uman con- 


froin Lat. octava (dies) = the eighth (day).] 
[OcTAvE.] 
: 1, The octave of a legal term, saint’s day, 
or other festival; the space of eight days 


after it ; also the festival itself. 


“ To assemble the utas of saint George at Westmyn- 
ster."—Berners : Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. xcii. 


2. Merriment, festivity, jollity, stir, bustle. 
“ Then here will be old utis; it will be an excellent 
stratagem.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV, ii. 4. 

*it'-la-ry, *itit’-law-ry, s. [A corruption 
of outlawry.] Outlawry. 

“Where processse of utlawry lieth.” — Camden: 
Remaines ; Surnames, 

*it-lé-ga/-tion, s. (Mid. Eng. ut = out; 
Lat. lex, genit. legis = law.] The act of out- 
lawing ; outlawry. 

7 


*ut-mer, a. 
more.) Outer. 


“ Be cast out into utmer darknesses,” — Wycliffe : 
Matthew viii, 12, 


tit’-most, *oute-meste, *ute-meste, 
*ute-meeste, *ut-mest,a. [A.S. gtemest, 
ytmest, from ut = out. Utmost is thus a 
doublet of owtmost.] [OvuT.] 


1. Being or situated at the furthest point or 
extremity ; furthest out; extreme; most dis- 
tant ; furthest. 

“Thou shalt see but the utmost parts of them."— 

Num, xxiii. 18. 

2. Being in the highest degree or quantity; 
greatest ; extreme. 

“ Six or seven thousand is their utmost power.” 

Shakesp.: Richard III, v. 8. 

{| Utmost is frequently used substantively, 
preceded by the, a possessive pronoun or noun, 
or other word of a like limiting force, to 
signify, the most that can be; the greatest 
power, the highest degree, the greatest effort, 
or the like. 

“Though he perform to the utmost of a man,” 
Shakesp.; Coriolanus, i. 1, 

U-to’-pi-a, s. [The weight of authority is in 
favour of the generally accepted derivation 
from Gr. ov (ow)=not, and rdzos (topos) =a 
place, hence Utopia = nowhere (Cf. Scotch ken- 
naquhair ; Ger. Weissnichtwo, used by Carlyle 
in Sartor Resartus). Another derivation is from 
Gr. ed (eu) = well (in comp. = happy, for- 
tunate, blessed), and rémos (topos) = place, 
when Utopia would =a happy place, a land 
of perfection. (See Notes & Queries, 7th ser., 
v. 101.)] 

1, A name coined by Sir Thomas More, and 
used by him (in his celebrated work so called, 
published in 1518), to signify an imaginary 
island, where everything is perfect—the laws, 
the morals, the politics, &c.; the evils and 
defects of existing laws being shown by 
contrast. 


2, A place or state of ideal perfection, 


Q-to-pi-an, a. &s. [Uroria.] 

A. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
Utopia; founded on or involving ideal or 
imaginary perfection ; ideal, imaginary. 

% ecraneula like strangers greet themselves, seeing 


(Mid. Eng. ut = out; mer = 


en 
Utopian youth grown old Italian.” 
Donne ; Let. to Sir Henry Wotton. 


* B. As substantive : 

1, An inhabitant of Utopia. 

2. One who forms or favours Utopian 
schemes ; an ardent but unpractical political 
or social reformer. 


“Such subtile opinions, as few but Utopians are 
likely to fall into.”—Hooker ; Eccles. Polity. 


*U-to’-pi-an-is-ér, s. (Eng. Utopian ; ~iser.] 
A former of an Utopia, or of Utopian ideas or 
schemes. (Southey: The Doctor, ch. cclxi.) 


Y-to-pi-an-ism, s. (Eng. Utopian; -ism.] 
The views or schemes of an Utopian ; ideas 
founded upon or relating to ideal social per- 
fectibility. 


*U-to-pi-an-ist, s. [Eng. Utopian ; -ist.] An 
Utopian ; an Utopianiser. 

“The sentimental Utopianists and Soeialists who 
hope for a millennium of State intervention.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec, 28, 1885. 

Utop(ia) ; 


*U-top-ic-al, a. 
topian. 
“Let no idle Donatist of Amsterdam dream hence 
of an Utopical perfection.”"—Hall; Beauty & Unity of 
the Church, 


+U’-td-pist, s. [Eng. Utop(ia); -ist.] The 
same as UTOPIAN, 2. (q.V.). 


“Like the utopists of modern bate Plato has de- 
veloped ana priori theory of what the State should 
be.”—Lewes - History of Philosophy (ed. 1880), i. 273. 


(Eng. -ical.] 


U-tra-quist, s. [Lat. uwtraque, fem. sing. of 
uterque = both.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): A naine given in 1420 to 
the Calixtines because they received the 
Eucharist in both kinds. 


wW-tri-cle, s. (Lat. wériculus=a small skin, a 
leather bottile.] 


1. Anat. : Anything shaped like a small bag. 
There is a utricle of the male urethra, and one 
of the vestibule in the ear. ; 

2. Botany: 

(1) Gen, : A little bottle or bladder, 

-(2) Spec. : A simple fruit, one-celled, one or 
few seeded, superior, membranous, and fre- 


quently dehiscing by a transverse incision. 
Examples: Amaranthus and Chenopodium. 


u-tric’-u-lar, a. [Lat. wtricul(us); suff. -ar.J 
Bot. : Bearing utricles, 


u-tric-u-lar -i-a, s. 
[UrricLe.] (See def.) 
Bot. : Bladderwort ; a genus of Lentibulari- 
aces. Slender herbs, often floating in water. 
Leaves of some species multifid with floating 
bladders ; calyx bipartite, the upper lobe en- 
tire, the lower often notched or bidentate; 
corolla personate ; style generally wanting, if 
present filiform and persistent; stigma two- 
lipped; capsule globose, 
bursting irregularly; seed 
oblong or peltate, striated, 
pitted, or hairy. Known 
species 120 (Sir J. Hooker), 
widely diffused. The Com- 
mon Bladderwort (Utricu- 
laria vulgaris) is a rootless, 
floating plant, which in 
summer becomes conspicu- 
ous from its handsome, gold- 
hued flowers raised in stalks 
six inches above the water. 
Its floating bladders are 
modified leaf-organs which 
form simple but effective 
insect traps. They form hollow vesicles, 
entered by a door or trap which opens inwards 
only. Minute crustaceans, perhaps attracted 
by the slight mucilage within, push through 
this valve, and are entrapped, escape being 
impossible. This plant, therefore, helongs to 
the class of Insectivorous Plants. 


(Lat. utriculus.] 


UTRICULARIA 
INTERMEDIA, 


u-tric’-u-late, a. 
as UTRICULAR (q.V.). 


u-tric’-u-li-form, a. 
Jorma = form.] 
Bot. : Shaped like a bottle, 


u-tric’-u-loid, a. ([Lat. wtricul(us); -oid.] 
Shaped like a bladder; utricular. 


u-tric’-u-lose, a. 
suff. -ose.] 
Bot.: Bearing many utricles. 


*u-tric’-u-lis (pl. u-trie’-u-li), s. [Lat. 
utriculus = a small skin or leather bottle; 
dimin. of wter =a leather bottle.] [UTRICLE, 2.} 


tit’-tér, a. [A.S8. tor, uttor = outer, utter, 
compar. of ut=out (q.v.). Utter and outer 
are thus doublets. ] 


*1. Being on the outer or exterior side; 
situate or being outside. 


“To the Bridge's utter gate I came.” 
Spenser: F. Q.,1V. x. 1L 


* 2. Situate or being on the extreme limits 
of something else; outside of any place or 
space ; remote from the centre. 


“ Drive them out . . . into the wtter deep.” 
Milton: P.L., Vi. 716. 


3. Complete, total, perfect, entire. 


“The utter loss of all the realm of France.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., v. 4, 


absolute, 


(UrricuLus.] The same 


[Lat.. utriculus, and 


[Lat. utricul(us); Hng. 


4, Peremptory, 
unreserved. 


“The utter refusal of the auxiliary regiments of 
London and Kent to march farther."—Clarendon. 


utter-barrister, s. [BarrisTER.] 


ut’-ter, * out-ren, * ut-tren, v.t. [A freq. 
from Mid. Eng. owten=to put out, to out 
with, from A.8. uwéian=to put out, to eject, 
from wt = out.] 
* 1. To put out or forth ; to expel, to eject, 
to emit. ge ae er, 
cs t bi to budd 
Selieeiacg BS bes reps bape 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; March. 
*2. To expose ; to set forth, to disclose, 
to exhibit. 
“The godhed which than and never before uttred 
itself."—Udal; Luke xvii. 
* 3. To expose for sale. 


**No man shall bargaine, sell. . . or conueigh of ae 
io nip to be uttred or sold.”"—Fabyan. Chrony 
an, 1543). 


4, To dispose of to the public or in the 
way of trade ; to put into or offer for circula- 
tion, as money, notes, base coin, &c. (Now 
applied more especially to the last.) 

5. To disclose; not to keep secret ; to give 
expression to. 


“My tongue shall utter all,” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,076. 


unconditional, 


‘Pou, bs; PERE, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
_ -ian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. etongtin &c. = bel, deL 
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utterable—V. 


6. To speak, to pronounce. (Sometimes 
followed by forth.) 
“ Uttering foolish things.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,838. 
“tit-tér-a-ble, a. [Hng. wtter, v.; -able.] 
Capable of being uttered or expressed, 


‘When his woe became utterable.”—Mad. D' Arblay ¢ 
Cesilia, bk. x., ch. viii. 


iit’-tér-ange (1), s. [Eng. utter, v.; -ance.] 
*1, The act of uttering, putting forth in 
public, or circulating. 
2. Emission from the mouth ; vocal expres- 
sion ; expression. 


“ Or from the soul—an impulse to herself ; 
I would give utterance in numerous verse.” 
Wordsworth ; Recluse. 


3. Power of speaking ; speech. 


“God has not bestowed on them the sift of utter- 
ance.”—Dryden: Aurung-Zebe, (Ep. Dedic.) 


4, That which is uttered or spoken ; speech, 
words. 


“ Assuming a reference to himself and his stable to 
be embodied in the veiled utterances of ——.”—Field, 
Jan, 21, 1888. 


®iit'-tér-ance (2), *ut-traunce, s. [A 
corrupt. of Fr. outvance.] The last or utmost 
extremity ; the end; death. (Only in the 
phrase at utterance, at uttrawnce (= Fr. & ow- 
trance.) 


“When he sawe his maister almost at uttraunce he 
was sorie.”"—Berners: Froissart; Oronycle, vol. ii., 
ch, xxiv. 


tit/-tér-ér, s, 
utters : as, 
(1) One who utters or puts into circulation : 
as, an utterer of base coin. 
(2) One who pronounces, speaks, discloses, 
or publishes. 
“ Utterers of secrets he from thence debarred.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. ix. 25. 

* ut’-tér-ést, * ut-ter-este, a. [Eng. utter, 
a.; -est.] Uttermost, utmost. 

“Whose worke I labour in to the wtterest of my 
power.”—Wycliffe: Romans xv. 

*tit'-tér-léss, a. [Eng. utter, v. ; -less.] That 
cannot or may not be uttered or expressed in 
words ; unutterable, inexpressible. 

“To endure aclamouring debate of utterless things.” 
—HWNilton: Doct, & Disc. of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xxi. 
tit’-tér-ly, * ut-ter-lie, adv. [Eng. utter, 
a.; -ly.) To the full or utmost extent ; com- 

pletely, totally. 


“He removed them wtterlie from his presence.”— 
Holinshed : Chron. of England ; Richard 1. (an. 1189). 


[Eng. utter, v.; -er.] One who 


*it-tér-more, a. 
Outer, further. 


“The uttermore stand not farre off."—P. Holland: 
Camden, p. 701. 


it’-tér-most, a. [Eng. utter, a. 3 -most.] 
1. Farthest in distance ; most remote ; ex- 
treme. 


“T shall give thee... the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.”— Psalm ii. 8. 


2. Utmost, extreme. 
“ Bringing in wttermost haste a message of urgent im- 
portance,” Longfellow : Miles Standish, iv. 
§ Uttermost is also used substantively in 
the same way as wtmost =the most that can 
be done; the utmost; the greatest power, 
degree, or effort. 
y... seemed resolved to defend their coast to 
the uttermost."—Cook: First Voyage, bk. iii,, ch, i. 
*ut-traunce, s. 


¢ U/-va (pl. W/-vee), s. 
cluster of grapes. ] 
1, Bot. : A succulent indehiscent fruit, with 
a central placenta and a very thin outer peri- 
carp. Examples: the fruit of the vine, that 
of solanum, &c. Deemed by most botanists 
an unnecessary term. 
2. Pharm. (Pl.): Raisins; used only to 
sweeten preparations. 


+ uva ursi, s. 

Bot. & Pharm.: Tournefort’s name for the 
genus now called Arctostaphylos (q.v.). 
The name is still retained as a convenient 
abbreviation in pharmacy, bear-berry leaves 
being called Uve ursi folia, [BEAR-BERRY.] 


{Eng. utter, a.; -more.] 


[UrreraNncE (2). ] 
(Lat. =a bunch or 


u-var’-i-a, s. (Lat. wa =a bunch of grapes, 
which the fruit resembles.] 

Bot.: A genus of Xylopesw. Flowers her- 
maphrodite, petals equal, stamens flattened, 
ovaries linear, cylindrical, inserted, as are the 
stamens, into a flat receptacle. Natives of 


u-vate, s. 


ae 
-ve-a, 5. 


i’-vé-ous, a. 


t’-vie, a. 


a-_vi_tin’ie, a. 


tropical or sub-tropical countries in the 
eastern hemisphere. The roots of Uvaria 
Narum, a large, woody, Indian climber, yield, 
by distillation, a sweet-scented, greenish oil, 
used in various diseases in Malabar. The 
aromatic root is also employed medicinally. 
The bruised leaves smell like cinnamon. The 
bark of U. tripetatoidea, when tapped, yields 
a viscid and fragrant gum. ‘The leaves of U. 
triloba are applied to languid abscesses to 
bring them to a head. The fruit of U. febri- 
fuga is regarded by the Indians of the Ori- 
noco as an excellent febrifuge. 


(Uva.] 

(Simmonds, ) 

[Uva.] 
Anat.: A covering of dark pigment ab the 

posterior surface of the iris, 

{Uva.] 


* 1, Ord. Lang.: Resembling a grape or a 
bunch of grapes. 


2. Anat. : Of or pertaining to the uvea (q.v.), 


A conserve made of 
grapes. 


=f 


Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
grapes; as uvic acid, C7;H,03, 


u-vit-iec, a. [Lat. w(a)=a grape; Eng. suff. 


-itic.] 
grapes. 

uvitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHg04= CgH3(CH3)(CO'OH)2. A 
dibasic aromatic acid, obtained by boiling 
pyroracemic acid with excess of baryta water. 
It crystallizes in fine needles, difficultly 
soluble in water, more readily in alcohol and 
ether, and melts at 287°. Heated with lime 
to 350°, it yields calcic carbonate and meta- 
toluate, at a higher temperature yielding 
toluene. 


Of, pertaining to, or derived from 


Derived from grapes; as 
uvitonic acid, C;H,207. 


U-vrou, W-vréw, s. [HurHRoe.] 
-vu-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. wa 


(q.v-).] 

Anatomy : 

1. Gen.: Any projecting portion; as, the 
uvula of the bladder or of the cerebellum. 

2. Spec.: A prolongation of the soft palate 
at the back of the mouth. It is a small cylin- 
drical body which hangs at the middle of the 
posterior margin of the soft-palate. It pos- 
sesses some minute glands, and can be elevated 
and shortened by a muscle, the azygos wvule. 
A relaxed sore throat is mainly produced by 
an enlargement of the uvula with a certain 
amount of cedema ; if unusually long it is fre- 
quently necessary to cut it. [TonstL.] 


wW-vu-lar, a. [Uvuxa.] Of or pertaining to 
the uvula: as the wvular glands. 


ii-vu-lar’-6-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. woular(ia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Melanthacesx. 


u-vu-lar’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from wa 
(q.V.). J 

Bot.: The typical genus of Uvularee (q.v.). 
Leaves sessile, amplexicaul; flowers solitary, 
drooping, like those of Polygonatum, but 
having the style three-cleft, and the fruit dry 
and three-celled. The species are astringent, 
and the bruised leaves of Uvularia grandiflora 
are a popular remedy in the United States for 
the bite of the rattlesnake. 


*q/-vu-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. wvular ; -ly.] With 
thickness of voice or utterance, as when the 
uvula is too long. 


-vu-la-wort, s. [Mod. Lat. wvula, and 
Eng. wort.] 

Bot.: Campanula Tracheliwm, the Nettle- 
leaved Bell-flower. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, 
hispid, coarsely doubly serrate; peduncles 
generally few flowered; racemes panicled ; 
corolla bluish purple. Found in woods and 
copses in England. So named because it was 
supposed to be of use in swelling and pain of 
the throat. [THRoatwort (1). | 


fi_wa’-ro-wite (w as v), s. [After the 
Russian Minister Uwarof, Uvarof, Uvarov, 
Uwarow ; Russ. owvarovit.] 
Min.: A variety of garnet (q.v.) of an 
emerald-green colour, in which a part of the 
alumina is replaced by sesquioxide of chro- 


mium. Originally from the Ural Mountai 
but now found, though sparsely, in seve 
other parts of the world. 


* ux-or'-i-al, a. (Lat. uxor= a wife.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a wife or married 
woman. 
“The beauty of wives, the uxorial beauty."—Lytton : 
My Novel, bk. iv., ch. i.’ a 
2. Related to or connected with one’s wife. 
“ All your uxorial connections living in the neigh 
bourhood.”—Bp. Wilberforce, in Life, i. 105. 
3. Uxorious. 


“Melted into absolute uwxorial imbecility.”—Lytton : 
My Novel, bk. viii., ch, xii. 


+ ix-or-i-cide, s. (Lat. wor=a wife, and 
cedo (in compos. -cido) = to kill.] 
1, The murder of a wife by her husband. 
2. A husband who murders his wife. 


tix-or’-i-otts, a. [Lat. wrorius, from umor= 
a wife.] Excessively or foolishly fond of a 
wife ; doting on a wife. 


“ But he’s an ass that will be so wxorious to tie his 
eet to one circle.”"—Ben Jonson : Silent Woman, 
ve 1. 


tix-or’-i_otis-ly, adv. [Eng. uzorious; -ly.] 
In an uxorious manner; with foolish or fond 
doting on a wife. 
“Tf thou art thus uxoriously inclin’d.” e 
Dryden: Juvenal, vi. 292. 
tix-or’-i-olis-néss, s. (Eng. wxorious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being uxorious ; foolish 
or fond doting on a wife. 


“The carnality and uxoriousness of the Jews.”— 
More: Mystery of God¥iness, p. 100. 


W-zé-ma, s. [Native word.] A linear mea- 
sure in the Birman Empire, equal to about 
twelve statute miles. 


Vv. 


V, the twenty-secénd letter, and the fifteenth 
consonant of the English alphabet, represents 
a labial or labio-dental consonant sound, and 
is produced by the junction of the lower lip 
and upper teeth, as in ov, eve, vain. The 
sound of v differs from that of f, which is 
produced in the same way, in being voiced, 
while that of fis breathed. Both v and 
f are also continuous consonants, and also 
belong to the class of the spirants. V in 
Middle English is commonly written w in 
MSS., and conversely u sometimes appears 
as v, most frequently at the beginning of 
words, and especially in the words vs, vse, vp, 
onto, vnder, and vn-, used as a prefix. As 
noted under U, u and vw were formerly the 
same letter, and in dictionaries and alpha- 
betical lists words beginning with U and V 
were, up till a comparatively recent date, 
combined. [U.] The Latin v, or rather con- 
sonant wu, was probably pronounced as w: as 
in vespa = wasp. A very large proportion of 
the words which begin with v are of French 
or Latin origin, only vane, vat, vinewed, and 
vinen being English. The letter v did not 
exist in Anglo-Saxon, its sound being repre- 
sented by /, as in heofon = heaven, of = of (ov). 
{F.] By this may be explained the change of 
consonant in the plurals of such words as 
thief, F thieves, wolf, pl. wolves, &c. V fre- 
quently replaces f, as in vat = Mid. Eng. fat ; 
vetches = Mid. Eng. fetches (at the present day 
so pronounced in the Midland counties), &e. 
In the dialects of the South of England v is 
still commonly used when other dialects had 
f: as vo = foe, vinger = finger, &c. Vin some 
Romance words represents ph, as vial = phial 
Mid. Eng. visnomy = physiognomy, &« V 
has been changed to (1) w in periwinkle = Fr. 
pervenche, Lat. perivinca ; (2) to m in malm- 
sey = Mid. Eng. malvesie, O. Fr. malvoisie, In 
vulgar speech, especially of Londoners, » is 
sometimes used for w, and, conversely, w for 
v; as, vell for well, wery for very. V never 
appears as a final letter in English (though 
a final v sound often occurs), nor is it ever 
doubled. 


V as a symbol is used : ; 

1, As_a numeral: For 5, and with a das! 
over it(V) for 5,000 

2. In Chem. : For the element Vanadium, 


3. In Her.: For vert, in the tricking of 
arms with a pen and ink. [TRick, v., 3.] ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


va—vaccination 
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4, In Law, &c.: For versus (Lat. = against) 

as, John Doe v. Richard Roe. 

“The eS comparison of Free Trade »v, Protec- 
tion to the Big loaf v. Little loaf.”"—Daily Ohronicle, 
April 9, 1888. 

5. In Physics, de. : For velocity. 

6, In Music: As an abbreviation of violino, 

violini, voce, volia, &c. 


va, v.i. [Ital.] 
Music: Go on: as, va crescendo= go on in- 
creasing the power; va rallentando=go on 
dragging the time. 


vaae’-m4ar, s. [Icel. vdg-meri = wave-mare.] 
Ichthy.: Trachypterus arcticus, from the 
Northern seas. The body is extremely com- 
pressed, whence it is also called the Riband- 
shaped Vaagmar and Deal-fish. 


vaal’-ite, s. [After the Vaal River, South 
Africa ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, occurring in 
hexagonal prisms in an altered enstatic rock 
and in the “‘blue ground” of the diamond 
mines of South Africa. Compos.: a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia, alumina, and sesquioxide 
of iron. On heating, it expands to six times 
its ordinary size. Probably an altered mica, 


*vac-a-bond, * vac-a-bound, a. & s. 
[VAGABOND. ] 


va'-can¢e, s. [Fr.=vacancy(q.v.).] Vacation ; 
the recess of a court or school; holidays; es- 
pecially harvest or summer holidays. It is 
generally treated asa plural. (Scotch.) 


va'-can-cy, * va-can-cie, s. [Fr. vacance, 
from Lat. vacans = vacant (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
vacancia ; Ital. vacanza.] 

1, The quality or state of being vacant, 
empty, or unoccupied ; as— 

* (1) Emptiness. 

(2) The state of being unoccupied or un- 
filled. 

“The vacancy of the throne being once established.” 

—Blackstone: Comment., bk. i., ch, 3. 

* (3) Freedom from employment; leisure, 
idleness, 

* (4) Listlessness ; emptiness of thought. 

“ All dispositions to idleness or vacancy, even before 

they are habits, are dangerous.”— Wotton; Remains. 

2. That which is vacant, empty, or unoccu- 
pied ; as— 

(1) Empty space ; vacuity; outward space 
conveying no impression to the eye. 

“You do bend your eye on vacancy.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, iii. 4, 

(2) A space between objects or things; an 
intermediate space, a gap, a chasm. 

‘ “The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not 
how to transport his thoughts to the next particular, 
for want of some connecting idea.’’"— Watts > Logic. 

* (3) An intermission; an interval of time 
not devoted to the ordinary duties or business 
of life; hence, unoccupied or unemployed 
time ; leisure, vacation, relaxation. ; 

“Tf, sometimes, each other’s eyes we meet, 
Those little vacancies from toil are sweet.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 

(4) An unoccupied, unfilled, or vacant post, 
position, or office; a post, position, or office 
destitute of a person to fill it. 

“For, if the throne be at any time vacant, the right 
of disposing of this vacancy seems naturally to result 
to the Lords and Commons, the trustees and repre- 
sentatives of the nation.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. 
1, ch. 3. 

va'/-cant, *va-caunt, a. [Fr., from Lat. 

vacans, pr. par. of vaco= to be empty, to be 
devoid of something, to be at leisure; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. vacente.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

- Having no contents; unfilled, empty, 
void. 


“ Filling a space less vacant.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, iv. 


*2. Devoid, destitute, wanting. 
“ Being of those virtues vacant.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ¥. 1. 
3. Not occupied or filled by an incumbent, 
possessor, or official ; unoccupied. 

“The had accursed the English people, bicanse 
they sufred. the bishops’ sees to eisai so long a 
time.”—Holinshed : Hist. England, bk. vi., ch. xvii 

*4, Not engaged or occupied in business or 

ware ; unemployed, unoccupied, leisure, free. 

“ At such vacant times as they lie not in camp.”— 
Spenser : State of Ireland. 

§. Free from thought ; not given to thought, 
study, or reflection ; thoughtless, listless, 
“* With a body fill’d, and vacant mind.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 


II. Law; Abandoned ; having no heir: as, 
vacant effects. 


vacant-book, s. (See extract.) 


“Some of the unions, for example, do part of the 
work of the state bureaux of labour—keeping in large 
towns a vacant-book, recording the names of men who 
want work and of masters who want workmen,”— 
Hazell's Cyclopedia (1886), s.v. Trades Union. 

vacant-succession, s. A succession 
which is claimed by no one, or the heir to 
which is unknown. 


va-cate’, v.t. [Lat. vacatus, pa. par. of vaco 
= to be vacant (q.v.).] 
1. To make vacant ; to cause to be empty ; 
to quit the occupancy or possession of; to 
leave empty, unfilled, or unoccupied. 


“The prospects of sport in the countries now about 
to be vacated will be regarded as promising.’'—/ield, 
Jan, 21, 1888. 


2. To annul; to make void; to deprive of 
validity or authority. 
“ Vacating the authority of the precedent.”—Zikon 
Basilike. 


* 3. To defeat; to put an end to. 
“He vacates my revenge.” Dryden. (Todd.) 


va-ca/-tion, * va-ca-ci-on, * va-ca-cy- 
on, s. [Fr. vacation, from Lat, vacationem, 
accus. of vacatio= leisure, from vacatus, pa. 
par. of vaco = to be vacant (q.v.); Sp. vaca- 
cion ; Ital. vacazione.] 
1. The act of vacating : 


(1) The act of leaving vacant or unoccupied : 
as, the vacation of an office. 

(2) The act of annulling; the act of making 
vacant, void, or of no validity ; invalidation, 
abrogation. 

*2. Time not occupied or disposed of; 
leisure time. 


* 3, A space of time or a condition in which 
there is an intermission of a stated employ- 
ment or procedure ; stated interval in a round 
of duties ; intermission, rest. 


“Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety.”— 
Hammond: Fundamentals. 


4, Hence specifically : 

(1) Temporary cessation of judicial proceed- 
ings; the interval between the end of one 
term and the beginning of the next ; recess, 
non-term. 


“As these clerks want not their full task of labour 
during the open term, so there is for them whereupon 
to be occupied in the vacation only.”—Bacon: Office of 
Alienation. 


{ In the Higher Law Courts there are four : 
the Christmas, the Easter, the Whitsun, and 
the Long Vacations. (Hnglish.) 

(2) The intermission or temporary cessa- 
tion of the regular studies of a college, school, 
or other educational institution, when the 
pupils have a recess ; holidays. 

5. The time during which an office is vacant 
or unoccupied, especially the time during 
which a see or other other spiritual dignity is 
vacant. 


vacation-sittings, s. pi. 

Law : Sittings of a judge during vacations. 
It is permissible to take up any cases which 
may arise or may remain for settlement, but 
the custom is to dispose only of those stand- 
ing for argument or judgment. Called also, 
Sittings after term. 


vie-car’-i-a, s. [Lat. vacca=a cow. (See 
def.) | 


Bot.: A genus of Silene, akin to Saponaria, 
but with a five-angled calyx enlarged after 
flowering. Vaccaria vulgaris has been found 
as a weed in cornfields in England, but it is 
not indigenous. It is said to increase the 
secretion of milk of cows fed upon it. 


* vac'-car-y, * vac’-char-y, s. [Low Lat. 
vaccarium, from Lat. vacca =a cow.) A cow- 
house, dairy, or cow-pasture. (Prov.) 


vic-ci’-na, s. [Vaccrra.] 


vac-gin’-al, a. [Eng. vaccin(e); -al.] Of or 
belonging to vaccine matter, or vaccination. 

vaccinal-fever, s. 

Pathol.: A slight fever often arising be- 
tween the sixth and ninth day after vaccina- 
tion. Sometimes there is an eruption of 
bets lichen or roseola, continuing about a 
week. ; 


vie'-ci-nate, v.t. [As if froma Lat. vac- 


cinatus, pa. par. of vaccino=to inoculate, 
from Lat. vaccinus = pertaining to cows ; 


vacea =a cow.] To inoculate with the cow- 
pox by means of vaccine matter or lymph, 
taken directly or indirectly from the cow, for 
the purpose of procuring immunity from 
small-pox, or of mitigating its attack. 


vac-cin-a’-tion, s. [Eng. vaccinat(e); -ion; 
Fr. vaccination.) 

1. Pathol.: The act or art of vaccinating ; 
the introduction of vaccine matter into the 
human frame with the view of protecting it 
against small-pox, or rendering thatdisease less 
formidable. It was at first supposed that the 
cow-pox (q.v.) had arisen by the transmission 
to the cow of a disease in the horse called 
**orease,” the purulent matter of which was 
largely employed by Jenner and others for 
vaccinating purposes, at first after it had 
been passed through the cow, and after- 
wards by direct transmission. Its employ- 
ment has long since been abandoned. The 
cow-pox is not produced in the human 
frame by_effluvia; actual inoculation is re- 
quired. When vaccine lymph is introduced 
into the arm of an infant, by one or more 
punctures of a lancet, no noticeable effect 
is discernible for two days. Then a slight 
papula arises, which, on the fifth or sixth 
day, becomes of a bluish colour and vesi- 
cular, with a raised head and a central 
cup. On the eighth day it reaches full de- 
velopment, and an inflammatory areola ap- 
pears, which spreads with the extension of 
the vesicle for two more days. Then a crust 
or scale is produced in the centre of the 
vesicle, and gradually extends till it covers 
it in every part. On the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day the scale becomes hard and 
brown ; it next contracts, dries, and blackens, 
until, between the twentieth and the twenty- 
fifth day, it falls off, leaving a permanent 
circular, depressed, and foveated cicatrix. 
Unless it possess all these characters, and 
specially unless foveation be present, vac- 
cination is imperfect, and cannot be relied 
on as.a prophylactic against small-pox. It has 
been established also that four, or at least two, 
such cicatrices are essential for protection, 
and that the operation should be repeated in 
ten to twelve, or, at most, in fourteen years. 
(RevaccinaTion.] Various objections have 
been brought forward against vaccination ; 
the only one to which importance is attached 
by medical men is that a danger exists of 
introducing syphilis into the frame by the use 
of infected lymph. Dr. Farr deduced from 
the statistics of the small-pox epidemic of 
1871, that if 100,000 vaccinated persons be 
exposed to certain risks of contagion, 100 will 
be attacked, ten of which will die; while if 
100,000 unvaccinated people be exposed to 
the same risks, at least 600 will be attacked, 
of whom 270-will die. The English Commis- 
sion of 1873 settled the question in the minds 
of legislators, as all statistics have since done. 
The German Vaccination Commission of 1884 
came to the following conclusions : 

“With rare exceptions, one survived attack of small- 

x confers immunity against subsequent attacks. 

accination exerts a similar protection. The duration 
of the protection varies within wide limits, but is, on 
the average, ten years. At least two well-developed 

vaccine vesicles are necessary to ensure an efficient 
protection. Revaccination is necessary ten years after 
primary vaccination. The vaccinated condition of 
he community increases the relative protection against 
small-pox acquired by the individual and hence yac- 
cination is beneficial not only individually but gen- 
erally. Vaccination may have an injurious effect 
under certain circumstances. In the use of human 
lymph, the danger of transferring syphilis, however 
slight, cannot be entirely excluded. Any other bad 
effects are apparently only due to the consequences of 
the wound, e.g., erysipelas, &c. All these dangers may 
by (ge eS be reduced to such a minimum as to 
make the benefit of vaccination infinitely outweigh 
them. Since the introduction of vaccination, no 
scientifically-proved increase of any particular disease 
or of the general mortality has occurred. Since the 
dangers to health and life (vaccination-syphilis, &c.) 
occasionally connected with the use of human lymph 
can be avoided by the use of animal lymph, and since 
vaccination with animal lymph has been recently so 

rfected as almost to egual vaccination with human 
ymph, the latter is to be gradually superseded by 
animal lymph.” 

2. The vaccination process has raised strong 
opposition, anti-vaccinationists alleging that 
the process rather tends to increase than to 
decrease small-pox, and causes a large increase 
in the number of children afflicted by such 
inoculable diseases as scrofula, syphilis, skin 
diseases, &c. To this it is replied that these 
statements are based on incorrect returns, and 
that statistics properly and broadly considered 
tell a very different story. Such danger as 
exists comes from vaccination with human 
lymph, and is likely to be completely over- 
come through the use of pure animal virus. 
Since 1880 the use of lymph from the calf has 
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very greatly increased. In Berlin the law 
permits only the use of this lymph, and it 
_ is generally employed throughout Germany. 
The use of lymph from cow pox began in the 
United States in 1870, and this now has almost 
superseded human lymph, with very beneficial 
results, In France its use is general, and it is 
being adopted in Britain. A calf yields suffi- 
cient lymph to inoculate 400 or 500 children. 
Compulsory vaccination is the law in some 
countries, as in England, though considerable 
opposition to it exists there. In the United States 
it is being required in the public schools of 
certain cities, pupils being refused admission 
unless vaccinated. Vacination is not otherwise 
compulsory in this country. [ANTIVACCINA- 
TIONIST.] 
vac'-gin-a-tor, s. [Eng. vaccinat(e) ; -or.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : One who vaccinates. 
2. Surg.: An instrument for introducing 
vaccine virus beneath the skin. 


vaccine, a. &s. [Lat. vaccinus, from vacca 
=a cow.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to cows; de- 
rived or obtained from cows, 


B. As subst.: [VACcINE-LYMPH.] 


vaccine-farm, s. A place where heifers 
are inoculated and kept for the cultivation of 
vaccine virus. 


vaccine-lichen, s. 
Pathol. : A kind of lichen sometimes appears 
ing in connection with Vaccinal Fever (q.v.). 


vaccine-lymph, vaccine-matter, s. 

Med.: A pure pellueid liquid taken directly 

_ or indirectly from the udder of a cow suffering 
from cow-pox. [VACCINATION.] 


vaccine-roseola, s. 
Pathol. : A variety of roseola occasionally 
arising in connection with vaccine fever (q.v.). 


vae-cin-i-a, vac-¢i-na, s. [Mod. Lat., 
from vacca = a cow. } 
Pathol. : Cowpox (q.v.). 


vic-cin-i-a’ -¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vacct- 
ni(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -acew,] 

Bot.: Cranberries; an order of Epigynous 
Bxogens, alliance Cinchonales. Much - 
branched shrubs or small trees often ever- 
green, sometimes parasitic. Leaves alternate 
entire, often with glandular notches, exstipu- 
late; flowers solitary or in racemes; calyx, 
superior, entire, or with four to six lobes, 
Corolla monopetalous, with the same number 
of divisions as the calyx, imbricated in esti- 
vation; stamens inserted in an epigynous 
disc, twice as many as the lobes of the corolla ; 
anthers two-horned, two-celled, bursting by 
pores. Ovary inferior, with four to ten 
cells, each with one or many minute seeds. 
The species occur in temperate regions, in 
swamps, or subalpine districts, They are 
widely diffused over both hemispheres, Their 
bark and leaves are astringent, their berries 
pleasantly subacid. Known genera, fourteen ; 
species, two hundred (Lindley.) [VAccINIEZ.] 


vaec-cin'-ic, a. (Lat. vaccin(us) = of or be- 
longing to acow; Eng. suff. -ic.] Contained in 
or derived from cow’s milk. 


vaccinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Lerch’s name for an acid he obtained 
by the saponification of butter from cow’s 
milk. It appears to have been a mixture of 
butyric and cupric acids. 


vac-cin-i-é’-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vaccini(wm) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Ericaceze, having the 
buds clothed with scales, the stamens epigy- 
nous, and the ovary inferior. (Sir J. Hooker.) 
It is equal in extent with the order Vaccini- 
aces (q.v.). 


vac-cin-i-fer, s. [Eng. vaccine, and Lat. 
ero =to bear.]. One from whose body lymph 
is taken for the purpose of vaccination. 


* vac'-cin-ist, s. 
vaccinator. 
vae-cin’-i-iim, s. [Lat.= the whortleberry 
(Vaccinium Myrtillus), See def.} 
1. Bot.: Whortleberry ; the typical genus of 


Vacciniacee (q.v.). Shrubs with alternate 
and, as a rule, evergreen leaves; calyx tube 


[Eng. vaccin(e); -ist.] A 


short, limb four or five-toothed; corolla, 
urceolate or campanulate, four to five cleft ; 
stamens, eight to ten; berry globose, four to 
five-celled, many-seeded. Known species, 
about a hundred, from America, Europe, and 
Asia. The Common Whortleberry, or Bilberry 
(Vaccinium myrtillus), is found in the northern 
United States, 
Canada, and 
Europe. It 
bears dark 
purple berries, 
covered with 
a mealy 
bloom, which ‘ 
are sweet and 
agreeable, 
and are used 
as table fruit, 
also for jellies 
and tarts. The 
fruits of sey- 
eral species of 
Vaccinium 
are known in 
the United States as Blueberries. The Huc- 
kleberry of this country is the fruit of several 
species of Gaylussacia, formerly Vaccinium, 
The Cowberry (V. oxycoccus, now Oxycoccus 
palustris) is a wide-spread plant, found in many 
localities of North America, Great Britain, the 
north of Europe, and Siberia. V. Leschenaultii, 
growing on the mountains of southern India 
and Ceylon from 4,000 to 8,000 feet high, bears 
an edible fruit. 

2. Paleobot.: A species occurs in the Mio- 
cene and one in the Pleistocene. (Htheridge.) 


vac-ci-no-, pref. (Vaccixe.] Of, pertaining 
to, consisting of, or produced by vaccine 
matter. 


vaccino-syphilitic, 2. 

Pathol,: Of or belonging to inoculation 
partly vaccinic partly syphilitic, [Vaccina- 
TION. ] 


va-chél’-li-a, s. (Named after Rev. G. H. 
Vachell, residing in China. ] 

Bot. : An old genus of Acaciex, now reduced 
to asub-genus of Acacia, or altogether merged 
in that genus. Vachellia Farnesiana, now 
Acacia Farnesiana is a large shrub or small 
tree, with bipinnate leaves having four to eight 
pinne, each with ten to twenty pairs of 
narrow, blunt leaflets. The flowers, which are 
in little globular heads, are the Cassie flowers 
of commerce, which, macerated in fine olive 
oil, yield a perfume like that of violets. 
The tree seems to be indigenous only in the 
tropies of America, but it is now cultivated 
in most hot countries, and has extended even 
to the south of Europe. 


va'-cher (eras a), s. [Fr., from vache (Lat. 
vacca) =a cow.] The stock or cattle-keeper 
on the prairies of the south-west. (Amer.) 


va'-chér-y, s. [Fr. vacherie, from vache =a 
cow. ] 
1, A pen or inclosure for cows. 
2, A dairy. 
3. A place-name for farms, 
{ Provincial in all its uses, 


*va¢-il-lan-cy, s. [Lat. vacilluns, pr. par. 
of vacillo =to vacillate (q.v.).] The state 
of vacillating or wavering; vacillation, waver- 
ing, inconstancy. 

“T deny that all mutability implies imperfection, 
though some does, us that vacillancy in human souls.” 
—HMore: Divine Dialogues. 

*va¢'-il-lant, a, [Lat. vacillans, pr. par. of 
vacillo.] Vacillating, wavering, inconstant. 


va¢-il-late, v.i. [Lat. vacillatus, pa. par. of 
vacillo = to sway to and fro, to reel, to vacil- 
late. Prob, allied to Eng. wag (q.v.).] 
*1, Lit.: To reel; to sway to and fro; to 
stagger, to waver. 


“Tt is always liable to shift and vacillate from one 
axis to another.”—Puley : Natural Theology, ch. xxii. 


2. Fig.: To fluctuate in mind or opinion; to 
waver ; to be inconstant or unsteady in opinion 
or resolution. 

va¢’-il-lat-ing, pr. par. ora. [VACILLATE.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

*1, Lit. : Swaying to and fro; reeling. 

2. Fig.: Fluctuating or wavering in opinion ; 
unsteady in opinion or resolution ; inconstant. 


VACCINIUM MYRTILLUS AND FRUIT. 
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vie'illat-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. vacillating; 
-ly.) In a vacillating or wavering manner; 
unsteadily, 


vag-il-la’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. vacilla- 
tionem, accus. of vacillatio, from vacillatus, 
pa. par. of vacillo = to vacillate (q.v.).] 
* 1. Lit.: The act or state of vacillating, 
reeling, or swaying to and fro; a reeling, a 
staggering. 


“ Putin motion by every slip or vacillation of the 
body.”"—Paley : Nat. Theology, ch. xi. 


2. Fig. : Vacillating conduct, fluctuation, or 
wavering of mind ; inconstancy of opinion or 
resolution. 


“ Vacillation cannot be considered as a proof of 
dishonesty.”—Macuulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


*vig’-il-la-tor-y, a. [Eng. vacillat(e) ; -ory.] 
Inclined to vacillate or waver; vacillating, 
unsteady. 


“Such vacillatory accounts ‘of affairs,” — North: 
Examen, i. 25, 


va-c0'-a, va-cou’-a, s. 
vacoud. (Littré.)] 

Bot.: Pandanus utilis, It grows wild in 
Mauritius, &c., and is, moreover, cultivated 
for its leaves, which are made into square 
bags for the reception of sugar for export. 


(Fr. vacoa, vacua, 


* vac-u-ate, v.t. [Lat. vacuatus, pa. par. of 
vacuo = to empty, from vacuus = empty.] To 
make empty, to evacuate, to empty, to annul. 


“* Like the Pharisees’ Corban, under the pretence of 
an extraordinary service to God, vacuates all duty to 
man.”—Secular Priest Exposed, p. 27. 


*vAc-u-a-tion, s. [VacuaTe.] The act of 
emptying ; evacuation. 


*vac'-u-ist, s. [Vacuum.] One who holds the 
doctrine of a vacuum in nature ; opposed toa 
plenist. 


“It would also appear that there may bea much 
subtiler body than common air, and as yet unobserved 
by the vacuists."—Boyle : Works, iii. 251. 


va-cw-i-ty, * va-cu-i-tie, s. [Fr. vacuité, 
from Lat. vacuitatem, accus. of vacuitas, from 
vacuus = empty.) 
*1, The state of being vacuous, empty, or 
unfilled ; emptiness. 


“ Hunger is such a state of vacuity, as to require & 
fresh supply of aliment."— Arbuthnot. 


*2. The state of being devoid or destitute 
of anything. 

“Men are at first without understanding or know- 
ledge at all. Nevertheless from this vacuitie they 
grow by degrees till they come at length to be even as 
tne oe be themselves be” — Hooker : Eccles. Politie, 

i, §6 

3. Freedomfrom mental exertion ; rest from 
brainwork; vacancy. 

‘Teaching his brain to repose with a wise vacuity.” 

—Blackie: Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. 98. 

4, Absence of intelligence in look or coun- 
tenance ; expression showing want of thought 
or intelligence ; vacancy, listlessness. 

_*5. Space unfilled or unoccupied, or occu- 
pied with an invisible fluid only ; a vacuum. 

“Tn filling up vacuities, turning out shadows and 
ceremonies."—Hammond ; Fundamentals, 

*6, Want of reality; inanity, imbecility. 

“Their expectations will meet with vacuity and 
emptiness.”—Glanville, 

*7, A thing of no import or sequence; an 

idle nothing. 
“ No sad vacuities his heart annoy.” 
Wordsworth « Descriptive Sketches. 
vae'-u-d-lat-éd, a. [Eng. vacuole); -ated.} 
Full of vacuoles, or small air-cavities, 


vic-u-6-la/-tion, s. [Eng. vacuol(e) ; -ation.] 

Biol.: The multiplication of vacuoles in the 

germ development or in that of animals low 
in the scale of being. [VACUOLE.] 


vac'-u-ole, s. [Mod. Lat. vacuolwm, dimin. 
from Lat. vacwwm (q.V.). } 

Biol. : A cavity, chiefly that formed in the 
interior of a mass of protoplasm by the filter- 
ing into it of drops of water. It is used in 

’ this sense of the blood-corpuscles which are 
destitute of granules, but may be filled with 
water. The term, however, is chiefly applied 
to the apparently empty spaces in the proto- 
plasin of the Rhizopoda, Infusoria, &c. These 
spaces are of two kinds—water-spaces com- 
paratively persistent, and food - vacuoles 
formed temporarily around particles of food 
generally enveloped in a drop of water. 
{Potyeastrica.] The term vacuole is use¢ 
also of the cells which occur in the proto 
plasm of plants. 
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VAc'-u-olis, a. (Lat. vacuws= empty, from 
vaco=to be empty.] [VAcANT.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Empty, unfilled. 
‘* Boundless the deep, because I AM who fill 


Infinitude ; nor vacuous the space.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 16& 


*2. Biol.: Used when an organ does not 
contain what normally belongs to it; thus, 
bracts are called vacuous when they contain 
no flower, although they occupy such a situa- 
tion as to suggest that they are flower-bearing. 


* vac'-u-olis-néss, s. [Eng. vacuous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vacuous or 
empty ; emptiness. 

“In their vacuousness the winds and vapours of 


tediousness and paspeeoe rise.’—Mountague: De- 
voute Essayes, pt. i., treat, 9, § 5. 


vac-u-tim (pl. vac’-u-iims or vac’-u-a), 
s. [Lat, neut. sing. of vacuus = empty, from 
vaco = to be empty.] 
1, Ord. Lang. ; A void, a vacuity. 


2. Physics: A space which contains no 
material substance. The general way of ob- 
taining a vacuum is to pump the air out of 
a closed space by means of an air-pump; but 
the vacuum which can be obtained by an 
ordinary air-pump is not very perfect. Much 
better results are obtained with the mercury- 
pump, of which there are several forms, in all 
of which the air is caught by a falling column 
of mercury, and carried down a long tube 
out into the surrounding air. Another method 
of obtaining a vacuum is the chemical method, 
which consists in filling aspace with carbonic 
acid gas, and afterwards introducing some 
caustic potash, which absorbs the gas. Such 
a thing as a perfect vacuum has never been 
obtained, and probably never will be obtained. 
Even as practically meant, it is always under- 
stood that the vacuum only extends to matter, 
and that the space is still filled by ether. 
(ToRRICELLIAN.] 


vacuum-brake, 8. 

Rail. : A form of steam-brake, in which the 
power employed is the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere produced by creating a vacuum. 


vacuum-gauge, s. 

Steam-eng.: An instrument for indicating 
difference between the external atmospheric 
pressure and the pressure inside a partially 
exhausted vessel; such as a steam-boiler 
which has become cold and in which the 
steam has condensed ; a condenser in which 
the steam from the cylinder is condensed ; 
the receiver of an air-pump. 


vacuum-pan, 3. 

Sugar-manuf.: A vessel for boiling sac- 
charine juices im vacuo in the process of 
making sugar. Its form is usually nearly 
spheroidal, and it is made in two segmental 
nearly semi-globular portions, united at the 
equator by exterior flanges. At the top is a 
dome, into which the vapour rises, and from 
which it is drawn either by a pump or a con- 
denser. The peculiar feature of the vacuum- 
pan is that, by the exclusion of the air, the 
quality and quantity of the crystallizable 
sugar are increased, a smaller proportion of 
grape-sugar, or molasses being obtained. 


vacuum-pun)p, s. 

Steam-engine : 

1, A pump used for withdrawing the air 
from a boiler or chamber, in order that it 
may be filled with water forced in under 
atmospheric pressure. It is employed in con- 
nection with marine engines. 


2. A pump in which the condensation of 
steam is made use of to produce a vacuum 
for the purpose of raising water. 


vacuum-tubes, s. pil. 

Physics: Tubes blown and twisted into dif- 
ferent shapes, and hermetically sealed with 
two platinum wires or electrodes fused with 
them for the passage of an electric current or 
spark. Previously to sealing they are ex- 
hausted, with the exception of a very small 
quantity of air or other gases. Under these 
circumstances electric discharge causes vari- 
ous phosphorescent glows (according to the 
gas employed in the tube) which may assume 

eculiar forms, as of layers or strata. Some- 

imes perc horgenent glass is employed for 
the tubes themselves, which is illuminated 
by the glow in the gas. Called also Gassiot 
or Geissler tubes, from the inventor and chief 
investigator. Another distinct class of these 
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tubes is prepared with extremely high vacua, 
ranging to one ten-millionth of an atmo- 
sphere, and with various contained appara- 
tus. In such vacua, the mean free path of 
the gaseous molecules is vastly increased, 
and many phenomena occur, which were 
discovered and mainly investigated by Mr. 
William Crookes, who considers them to re- 
present a fourth state of matter, as distinct 
from the ordinary gaseous form as that is 
from the condition of a fluid. 


vacuum-valve, s. <A reversed safety- 
valve, opening inwardly to the pressure of 
the atmosphere when there is a negative 
pressure in the boiler. 


wade, v.i. [A weakened form of fade (q.v.). ] 
1, To fade, to wither. 


“ His summer leayes all vaded,” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT,, i. 2. 


2. To go, to vanish ; to pass away ; to depart. 
“Her power, disperst, through all the world did vade.” 
Spenser: Ruines of Rome, xx. 
va’-dé mé@-ciim, s. [Lat.= go with me.] 
A book or other thing that a person carries 
with him as a constant companion; a manual; 
a pocket companion, 


* vid’-i-mo6n-Y, s. [Lat. vadimonium, from 
vas, genit. vadis = a surety, a bail.] 
Old Law: A bond or pledge to appear before 
a judge on a certain day. 


va’-di-tim, s. ([Lat. vas, genit. vadis=a 
surety, a bail.) 
Scots Law: A word, a pledge, or surety. 


vadium-mortuum, s. A mortgage. 
vadium-vivum, s. A living pledge. 
vae, s. [VoE.] 


*va'-frotis, a. ([Lat. vafer=sly, cunning.] 
Cunning, crafty, sly. 


“He that deals with a fox may be held very simple 
if he expect not his vafrous tricks,”—Veltham: Ke- 
solves, res. 42. 


* vag’-a-bond, v.i. [VacAsonD, a.] To play 
the vagabond; to wander about in an idle 
manner ; to vagabondize. 

“ Vagabonding it out yonder,”"—C. Reade: Cloister & 
Hearth, ch, lvi. 

vag’-a-bond, * vac-a-bond, * vac-a- 
bonde, * vac-a-bound, * vac-o-bond, 
* vac-a-bund, * vag-a-bund, * vag-a- 
bunde, a. & s. [Fr. vagabond, from Lat. 
vagabundus = wandering about, from vagor 
= to wander.] 

A. As adjective: 
1, Wandering about without having any 
settled habitation. 


“Doubtles the author of this libell was some vaga- 
bond huckster or pedler.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 586, 


2. Floating about without any certain direc- 
tion ; driven to and fro. 


“By envious winds 
Blown vagabond or frustrate.” Milton: P. L., xi. 16. 


3. Pertaining to a vagabond or worthless 
stroller. 

B, As substantive : 

*1, One who wanders about, not having 
any settled home; a wanderer, a vagrant. 
(Not necessarily in a bad sense.) 


“The question was whether he and his jes 
should reign on an ancestral throne or should be 
earabona and beggars."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, x. 


2. An idle, worthless stroller from place to 
lace, without fixed habitation or means of 
iving; hence, in law, an idle, worthless 
vagrant. Now in law used chiefly in the 
phrase, A rogue and a vagabond. [VAGRANT, 

B, II.] 


“To vacobondys and other that lokyd for pylfry 
and ryffiynge, it was a great occasyon & styrynge.”— 
Fabyan: Chronycte (an. 1456). 


3. An idle, worthless fellow; a scamp, a 
rascal, (Colloq.) 
“ What a brainsick vagabond art thou!” 
Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey xviii. 
vig’-a-bond-age (age as ig), vag’-a- 
bond-ism, s. [Hng. vagabond ; -age, -ism.] 
1. The state, condition, ways, or habits of 
& vagabond. 


“ Given over to sified and deeds of rascality.” 
—Scribner's Magazine, March, 1880, p. 769. 


2. Vagabonds collectively. 


“To increase the vagabondism of the neighbour- 
ce 20 on Labour & London Poor, 


vag'-a-bond-ism, s. [Vacasonpacz.] 
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vag’-a-bond-ize, vag’-a-bénd-ise, v.i- 
(Eng. vagabond ; -ize, -ise.]) To wander about 
as a vagabond. 


“ Afterwards vagabondising for a couple of yeara.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Jan. 26, 1888. 


* vag’-a-bond-ry, s. [Eng. vagabond ; -ry.) 
Vagabondage. 


vag-a-biin’-da, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. 
vagabundus = strolling about, vagabond.] 
Zool.: A sub-tribe of Spiders, tribe Di- 
pneumones or Dipneumonee (q.v.). Ocelli 
usually in three rows. The species wander 
about, spinning no webs. Families, Salti- 
cide and Lycoside. 


*va'- geo, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. vagus= 
strolling about, wandering.] 
Bot. : The sixty-eighth order in Linneus’s 
Natural System. It was only provisional, 
and contained all his doubtful genera. 


va'-gal, a. (Mod. Lat. vag(us) ; Eng. suff. -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the vagus (q.v.). 


*va'-gan-c¢y, s. (Lat. vagans, pr. par. of 
vagor = to wander.) 
1. Vagrancy. 
2. Extravagance. 


“A thousand vagancies of glory and delight.”— 
Milton: Church Government, ch. i. 


*va'-gant, *va-gaunt, a. [Fr. vagant.) 
Wandering, vagrant. 


“Fro thi face I shal be hid, and I shal be vagaunté.’ 
—Wryeliffe: Genesis iv. 14. 


t va-gan'-tég, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. vagans, pr. 
par. of vago = to wander.] 

Zool.: A group of Walcknder’s Araneide. 
They are the same as his Laterigrade (q.v.). 
The name Vagantes was given because these 
spiders lead a wandering life, except during 
oviposition, 


*va-ga-rant, a. [VaGRANT.] 


*va-gar-i-oiis, a. [Eng. vagary; -ows.) 
Having vagaries ; whimsical. 


“The names of the wandering Jew are characteris- 
tically various, not to say vagarious.”"—M. D. Conway 
Wandering Jew, ch. x. 


* va'-gar-ish, a. [Vacary.] Wandering. 
‘* His eyes were often vagarish.” 
Wolcott: P. Pindar, p. 805. 
va-gar’-y, * va-gare, * fi-gar-y, s. [Va- 
GARY, v.] 
* 1, A wandering ; a strolling. 


“The people called Phcenices gave themselves to 
none vagaries and continual viages by sea,.""—Barnaby 
Rich. 


2. A wandering of the thoughts; a wild 
freak ; a whim ; a whimsical purpose. 
“ Straight vax changed their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell.” 
. Milton: P. L., vi, 614, 
*va-gar-y, v.i. [Lat. vagor=to wander; 
Fr. vaguer ; Ital. vagare.] To wander about; 
to wind. 
“The three rivers that vagary up to her.”—Nashe: 
Lenten Stuffe. 
* va-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. vagatio, from vagor = 
to wander.] A wandering ; a roving about. 


* va/-si-ent, a. (Lat. vagiens, pr. par. of vagio 
= to cry like a child.] Crying like a child. 
“The cradle of the Cretan Jove, 
And guardians of his vagient infancy.” 
More : Song of the Soul, iii, 4, 42. 
va-gi-na, s. [Lat.=a sheath, a scabbard.] 

1. Anatomy. ? 

(1) Comp.: A special canal in the female for 
the reception of an intromittent organ, or the 
deposition of sperm-cells. 

(2) Human: A dilatable membranous pas- 
sage extending from the vulva to the uterus, 
the neck of which it embraces. It rests 
below and behind on the rectum, and sup- 
ports the bladder in front. 

2. Arch.: The upper part of the shaft of a 
terminus, from which the bust or figure 
seems to issue or arise. 

3. Bot.: A sheath, as of grasses. 


va-gi-nal, a. [Vacina.] | 
1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to or resembling 
a sheath : as, a vaginal membrane. 
2. Anatomy, Pathology, &e. : 
(1) Of or pertaining to anything shaped 
like a sheath or scabbard: as, the vaginal 
process (q.v.). 


boil, boy; pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f£ 
Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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vaginales—vailable 


a 


(2) Of or pertaining to the vagina (q.v.): 
as, the vaginal artery. The term is frequently 
used in Pathology: as, vaginal catarrh, cys- 
tocele, enterocele, hyperesthesia, &c. 

vaginal-artery, a. 

Anat. : A branch of the internal iliac artery. 

vaginal-catarrh, or leucorrhza, s. 

Path.: [VaciniTis]. 


vaginal-plexus, s. 


Anat. : The lower part of the pelvic plexus, | 


whence the vaginal nerves disperse without 
again entering into a plexiform arrangement. 


vaginal-process, s. 

Anat.: The lower margin of the tympanic 
plate, which constitutes a sharp edge partly 
surrounding the front of the styloid process. 


*vag-in-a’-leg, s. pl. [Fem. pl. (with Lat. 
plante = plants, understood) of Mod. Lat. 
vaginalis = of, belonging to, or possessed of 
@ sheath.) 

Bot.: The twenty-seventh order in Lin- 
neus’s Natural System. Genera, Polygonum, 
Laurus, &c. a 


*vaig-in-alis, s. [See def.] 

Ornith.: Gmelin’s rendering of Pennant’s 
name (Sheathbill) for the genus Chionis, 
named by Forster, and which therefore has 
priority. [SHEATHBILL.] 


va-gin’-ant, a. [Mod. Lat. vaginans, genit. 
vaginantis. (See def.)] 
Bot. : Sheathing (q.v.). _ 


*vas-i-na/-ta, s.pl. [Mod. Lat., from vagina 
(a.v.).] 

Zool. : Lamarck’s name for Polypes enve- 
loped in a sheath formed by a calcareous or 
horny polypary, as Corals, the Sertularide, 
&e. 


va-gi-nate, a. &s. [Vacina.] 
A. As adjective : 
Bot.: The same as VAGINATED (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : One of the Vaginata (q.v.). 


va-si-nat-éd, a. [Vacrna.] 
Bot.: Sheathed, inserted in a sheath, as a 
stalk in a sheath formed by the base of a 
petiole. 


vag-i-nél’-la (pl. vag-i-nél’-1e0), s. [Mod. 
Lat., dimin from vagina (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : The same as RAMENTA (q.V.). 


vag-i-neér’-vose, a. [Lat. vagus = wander- 
ing, and nervosus = full of sinews.] 
Bot. (Of the veins): Not running in any 
fixed directions. 


vag-i-nic’-6-la, s. [Lat. vagina =a sheath, 
and colo = to inhabit. } 

Zool.: The type-genus of the sub-family 
Vaginicolina, with several genera from salt 
and fresh water. Animalcules elongate, sub- 
cylindrical, enclosed singly or in pairs within 
a vase-shaped sheath, to the bottom of which 
they are affixed directly, or by means of a 
pedicel; oral and ciliary system as in Vorti- 
cella (q.v.). 


vag-i-nic-6-li-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. va- 
ginicola); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

_Zool.: A sub-family of Vorticellide, with 
eight genera, from salt and fresh water. 


vag-in-is’-miis, s. [Vacina.] 

_Pathol.: The name given by Dr. Marion 
Sims to the involuntary spasmodic closure 
and over-sensitiveness of the mouth of the 
Mgt It requires an operation for its re- 
moval. 


vag-i-ni-tis, s. [Lat. vagin(a); suff. -itis.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the vagina. It 
may be acute or chronic. The former is some- 
times produced by the poison of scarlatina ; 
the latter is called also Vaginal catarrh, Va- 
ginal Leucorrhcea, simply Leucorrhea, and 
popularly the Whites. 


va-£1-n0d-pén’-nois, * va-gin-ni-pén’- 
nots, a. ([Lat. vagina =a sheath, and 
penna=awing.] Sheath-winged; having the 
wings covered with a hard case or sheath, as 
some insects. 


“All vaginnipennous or sheath-winged insects, as 
eee and dorrs,”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., 


va-gin-u-li-na, s. [Mod. Lat., a double 
dimin. from vagina (q.v.).] 
Zool. & Paleont. : A genus of Lagenide, with 
a series of chambers laterally compressed, 
From the Trias onward, 


va-gin’-u-liis, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
vagina (q.v.). | 

Zool. : A genus of Oncidiade, with twenty 
species from the West Indies, South America, 
India, and the Philippines. Animal elon- 
gated, slug-like, covered bya thick, leathery 
mantle, under which the head is retracted at 
will ; tentacles four, eyes on upper pair ; sexes 
united, The species are found in decayed 
wood, and under leaves, 


*va'-gous, a. [Lat. 
vagrant, unsettled. 


“Such as were born and ee of a single woman, 
through a vagous lust, were called Sporii.”—4 yliffe. 


va-gran-¢y, s. (Eng. vagran(t); -cy.] 
1, The state of wandering, without having 
a settled home. (Not necessarily in a bad 
sense.) 

“Therefore did he spend his days in continual 
labour, in restless travel, in endless vagrancy, going 
about doing good.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 4. 

2. The life or condition of a vagrant. [Va- 

GRANT, a@., B. II.] 


“ He shall by office prosecute them for the offences 
of idleness, drunkenness, quarrelling, gaming, or 
vagrancy, in the supreme court.’—Surke ; Sketch of 
the Negro Code. 


va-grant, *va'-gar-ant, a. & s. 
vagary, V. (q.V.). 

A. As adjective: 

1. Wandering about from place to place 
without having any settled home, 

“The people remained in the woods and mountains 
vagarant and dispersed like the wild beasts.’—Put- 
tenham: English Poetry, bk. i., ch. iii, 

2. Pertaining to one who wanders from 
place to place ; unsettled. 

“‘(He] had ever since led an infamous and vagrant 

life.”"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 7 

*3. Moving without any settled or certain 
direction. 

* 4, Unsettled, unsteady, inconstant. 

“The offspring of a vagrant and ignoble love,”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

B, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

+1. A wanderer; one who has no settled 
home or habitation. 

“ But of the vagrant none took thought.” 
Wordsworth : Ruth, 

2. Anidle wanderer or stroller ; a vagabond, 
a tramp. 

“The civil war expelled all sturdy vagrants from 

the city."—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 13. 

II. Law: In law the term vagrant is much 
more comprehensive than in ordinary lan- 
guage, and the idea of wandering is almost lost, 
Vagrants are divided into three grades :— 


(1) Idle and disorderly persons, or such as, 
while able to maintain themselves and fa- 
milies, neglect to do so; unlicensed pedlars 
or chapmen, beggars, common prostitutes, 
&c. ; all of whom are liable to a month’s im- 
prisonment with hard labour, 

(2) Rogues and vagabonds, or such as having 
been convicted of being idle and disorderly 
persons, have been found guilty of a repeated 
offence ; fortune-tellers and other like im- 
postors, persons gambling or betting in public, 
persons having no visible occupation and un- 
able to give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves ; all of whom are liable to three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

(3) Incorrigible rogues, or such as, having 
been convicted as rogues and vagabonds, are 
found guilty of a repetition of the offence ; 
persons breaking out of legal confinement, 
&c. ; all of whom are liable to twelve months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, whipping being 
added at the option of the judge. (English.) 


*va'-grant-ly, adv. [Eng. vagrant; -ly.] 
In a vagrant, wandering, or unsettled man- 
ner ; like a vagrant. 


*va/-grant-néss, s. [Eng. vagrant ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vagrant; va- 
grancy. 

*va'-grom, a. [See def.]. An intentional 
misspelling of Vagrant (q.v.). (Shakesp. : Much 
Ado, iii. 3.) 


vague, a. &s. [Fr. vague; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
vago.) [VAGUE, v.] 


vagus.] Wandering, 


[From 


A. As adjective: 
*1, Wandering, vagrant, vagabond. 


“Gray encouraged his men to set upon the vague 
Villains.”"— Hayward. 


2. Unsettled, as regards meaning, scope, or 
the like ; unfixed, indefinite, unsettled ; not 
clear ; uncertain, doubtful, ambiguous. 


“Neither loosely vague 
Nor wordy.” Cowper; Homer; Iliad iii, 


3. Proceeding from no known authority ; 
uncertain : as, a vague report. 

*B, As substantive: 

1, A wandering. 


“So as the Scots had some leasure to plaie their 
vagues, and follow their accustomed manner.”— 
Holinshed ; Hist. Scotland (an, 1642). 


2. A vagary. 
8. Vagueness. (Masson: De Quinceg, p. 196.) 


* vague, v.i. 
from vagus = wandering.] 
roam. 

“She [the soule]doth vague and wander as banished.” 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 281, 

vague’-ly, adv. (Eng. vague, a.; -ly.] Ina 
vague or uncertain manner ; indefinitely ; not 
clearly ; ambiguously. 


vague'-néss, s. [Eng. vague, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being vague, indefinite, un- 
settled, or uncertain ; indefiniteness, ambigu- 
ousness. 
“ Objections of some writers to the vagueness of the 
language.”—Mackintosh ; Law of Nature, p. 8. 
va/-giis, s. (Lat.=wandering, vagrant. Named 
from its wandering course.] 


Anat. : The Pneumogastric nerve (q.v.). 


[Fr. vaguer, from Lat. vagor, 
To wander, to 


va'-hé-a, s. [From voua-here, the Madagascar 
name of Vahea madagascariensis. ] 

Bot,: A genus of Carissex. Tall climbing 
shrubs or trees, with opposite leaves, dense 
terminal cymes of white flowers, and round 
fruit. | Known species four, all African. 
V. madagascariensis and V. gummifera, both 
growing in Madagascar, yield a kind of 
caoutchouc. 


vaik, v.i. [Vacant.] To become vacant; to 
be vacant; to be unoccupied. (Scotch.) 


*vail (1), s. [VEIL, s.] 


* vail (2), s. [Vart (2), v.] Submission, descent, 
decline. 


vail (3), * vale, s. 
vantage. ] 
*j. Profit, proceeds, return. 


“The cave where the young, outlaw hoards the 
stolen vails of his occupation.”’—Chapman. 


*2,. An unlooked for or casual acquisition 5 
a windfall. (Tooke.) 
3. Money given to servants by visitors. 
(Generally in the plural.) 
“To give extravagant vails at every country house 
which they visited." —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii, 
* vail (1), v.t, [VEIL, v.] 


* vail (2), * vaile, * vale, v.t.& 4. [For avail 
or avale, from Fr, avaler = to let or put down, 
from Lat. ad = to, and vallis = a vale, a 
valley.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To let, cast, or put down ; to lower; to 
let fall; to put off. 


‘She vailed her eyelids.” 
Shakesp. ; Venua & Adonis, 956. 


2. To lower or let down in token of respect 
or submission. 


‘To vaile their bonnets for the queene of England.” 
—Hackluyt ; Voyages. (Ep. Ded,) 


3. To let sink, as through fear. 


“ Douglas gan vail his stomach.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV.,i.1. 


[For avail = profit, ad- 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To bow; to show respect by bowing or 
uncovering. 


“ All the gallants on the stage rise, vail to me, kiss 
their hand.”—Beaum, & Flet.: Woman Hater, i. 3. 


2. To give place; to yield; to give way. 
“Thy convenience must vail to thy neighbour's 
necessity.”—South. 
* vail (3), *vayle, v.i. [Varu (3), s] To 
profit, to avail, to advantage. 


“ Through this science oon! it is full sought 
Which vaileth and which vaileth nought” 


Gower: C. A., Vii. 
* yail’-a-ble, * vaile-a-ble, a. [Eng. vail 


(3), v.3; -able.] Profitable, advantageous, 
oo (Smith: Commonwealth, bk. ii., 
iv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, Dot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey =a; qu=kw,. 


vailer—valencianite 
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*vail-ér, s. [Eng. vail (2), v.; -er.] One 
who vails; one who shows respect by vailing 
or yielding. 

“Tf he finds not a good store of vailers, he comes 
home stiff."—Overbury ; Characters, E. 5, b, (1627). 


*vai-mure, *va’-mure, s. [VAUNTMURE.] 
vain, *vaine, *vayn, * vein, * veyn, a. 


[Fr. vain, from Lat. vanwm, accus. of vanus 
=empty, vain; prob, from vacuus = empty.] 

1, Producing no good result; fruitless, in- 
effectual, useless; destitute of force or effi- 
cacy; powerless. 


“Give us help in the time of trouble; for vain is 
the help of man.”—Psalm 1x, 11. 


*2. Powerless, weak. 


“ How these vain, weak nails may tear a passage,” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT., v. 5. 


3. Having no real value; empty, unreal, 
unsubstantial, idle, worthless, unsatisfying. 
“ Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye!” 
hakesp.: Henry VIIL,, iii. 2. 
*4, Unwise, foolish, silly. 
“A vain, giddy, shallow, humourous youth.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., ii. 4 
* 5, Fallacious, deceitful, false. 
* All hope is vain.” Shakesp, : Coriolanus, v. 1, 
6, Proud of petty things or of trifling at- 
tainments; elated with a high opinion of 
one’s own self, or of one’s own accomplish- 
ments, or of things more showy than valua- 
ble ; having a morbid craving for the admira- 
tion or applause of others; conceited, puffed 
up, inflated. 


“ Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iv. 122. 


*7, Showy, ostentatious. 
“ Load some vain church with old theatrick state.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iv. 29. 
{| Vain and fruitless are both applied to 
our endeavours; but the term vain is the 
more general and indefinite. What we aim 
at, as well as what we strive for, may be vain; 
but fruitless refers only to the end of our 
labours. When the object aimed at is general 
in its import, it is common to term the 
endeavour vain when it cannot attain this 
object ; when labour is specifically employed 
for the attainment of a particular object, it is 
% usual to term it fruitless if it fail. 


4 *1. For vain: To no purpose; fruitlessly, 
idly, in vain. 
“ Which the air beats for vain.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. 4, 
2. In vain: To no purpose ; ineffectually. 
“ In vain they do worship me.”—Matthew xv. 9, 
3. To take in vain: (TAKE, v., J 29]. 


*vain’-full, a. (Eng. vain; -full.] 
empty. (Tusser: Husbandrie, p. 10.) 


vain-glor’-i_ois, * vaine-glor-y-ous, «a. 
{Eng. vainglory ; -ous.] 

1, Feeling vainglory ; vain to excess of one’s 
Own accomplishments or achievements; boast- 
ful, vaunting. 

2. Characterized by or proceeding from vain- 
glory ; founded on or prompted by vanity; 
boastful. (Hackluyt: Voyages, ii, 169.) 


* yain-glor -i-ots-ly,adv. (Eng. vainglori- 
ous; -ly.) In a vainglorious manner; with 
yainglory or vaunting. 


“ Let it no more enter into your hearts to thinke 
with your selves vaingloriously."—Udal: Luke, ch. iii. 


vain-glor-y, * vaine-glor-ie, * vein- 
gloir-e, * veyn-glor-y, s. [O. Fr. vein 
Lite from Lat. vana gloria=vain or idle 
sting.] Glory, pride, or boastfulness that 
is vain or empty; tendency to unduly exalt 
one’s self or one’s own achievements ; exces- 

sive vanity ; vain pomp or show. 
“Tf Hector break not his neck i’ the combat, he'll 
break ’t himself in vainglory.” — Shakesp. : Troilus & 

_ Oressida, iii. 3, 


” 


Vain, 


vainly, *veyn-li, adv. (Eng. vain; -ly.] 
1, In a vain manner; to no purpose; in 
vain, ineffectually, uselessly, fruitlessly. 


“ Our cannons’ malice vainzy shall be spent.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 


2. Ina vain, arrogant, or conceited manner; 
proudly, conceitedly. 
* 3. Idly, foolishly, unreasonably. 


“Supplies beyond necessity of the present, are apt 
tomake us either vainly ey or sasniy confident.” 
—Hale: Cont. ; Lord's Prayer. 


*4, Falsely, erroneously. 
“Which vainly I su; ed the Holy Land.” 
Shokesn: 22 Wane IV., iv. 5. 


vain'-néss, * vaine-nesse, s. (Eng. vain; 
~ness,} 


1. The quality or state of being vain, use- 
less, or ineffectual; inefficacy, fruitlessness, 
uselessness, 

2, Vanity, empty pride. 

“ Free from vainness and self-glorious pride, * 
Shakesp. ; Henry Y., v. (Chorus), 
* 3, Foolishness, folly. 
“ O how great vainenesse is it then to scorne 
The weake.” Spenser: World’s Vanitie, vi, 
* 4, Falseness, falsehood, deceit. 
“T hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying vainness, babbling drunkenness.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
vair, *veir, s. [Fr. vair=a rich fur of 
ermines, &c., from Lat. 
varius = variegated.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: A kind 
of fur. 

2. Her, : One of the furs, 
composed ofseveral pieces, 
silver and blue (argent and 
azure), cut to represent lit- 
tle shields or (it is said) 
the flower of the campan- 
ula, and opposed to each 
other in rows. When of 
different colours, these are specified and de- 
scribed, vairé or vairy: as, vairy argent and 
vert, [COUNTER-VAIR.] 


vair’-€, vair’-y, * var-ry, * ver-ry, a. 
[Fr. vairé.] 
Her. ; Chequered or charged with vair (q.v.). 


Vai-sé’-shi-ka, s. 
atom.] 

Hindoo Philos.: One of the six leading 
systems of Brahmanic philosophy. At first 
only three of the six—viz., the two Mimans&s 
and the Nyaéya—were considered orthodox ; 
but ultimately the three rejected—the Vai- 
seshika, the Sankhya, and the Yoga—were 
exempted from the ban of heresy. The 
founder of the Vaiseshika system was Kanada, 
whose exact date is unknown, but it may 
be vaguely conjectured as about 500 B.c. The 
system assumes or establishes that all material 
substances are composed of atoms mechanic- 
ally united. These atoms it regards as eternal 
in their duration, The combinations of them 
which forin the present world are, however, 
but transitory ; so also is the present system 
of things. The Vaiseshika philosophy is gene- 
rally connected with the Ny&ya or Logical 
school of Gautama, of which it is supposed 
to be a modification. 


Vaish’-na-va, s. [Sansc., &.] 

Hindooism (Pl.): A primary religious sec- 
tion of the Hindoos, who adore Vishnoo in 
preference to, if not to the exclusion of, the 
other persons of the Hindoo Triad. To carry 
individual preference to this extent is not 
considered orthodox, and many of those who 
do so have united themselves into monastic 
bodies, which, drawing their devotees from 
various castes, virtually merge them in a new 
one—that of the Sectarian brotherhood, 
Horace Hayman Wilson divided the Vaish- 
navas into the following sections: (1) Rama- 
nujas, Sri Sampradayis, or Sri Vaishnavas ; 
(2) Ramanandis, or Ramavats; (8) Kabir 
Panthis; (4) Khakis; (5) Malik Dasis; (6) 
Dadi Panthis; (7) Raya Dasis ; (8) Senais; 
(9) Vallabhacharis, or Rudra Sampradayis ; 
(10) Mird Bais ; (11) Madhwacharts, or Brahma 
Sampradayis; (12) Nimavats, or Sanakadi 
Samprayadéyis; (13) the Vaishnavas of Ben- 
gal; (14) Radha Vallabhis; (15) the Sakhi 
Bhavyas ; (16) Charan Dasis ; (17) Harischandis ; 
ey Sadhna Panthis; (19) Madhavis; and 
(20) Sannyasis, Vairdgis, and Nagas. 

Vais’-ya, s. [Sansc.] 

Hindooism: The third of the primary Hin- 

doo castes in the order of dignity. Nominally 


it contains the merchants and shopmen. 
[CastE.] 


vai'-vode, s. [Waywopz.] 


va-keel, s. [(Hind., &c. wakil.] In the East 
Indies an ambassador or agent sent on a 
special commission, or residing at a court; a 
native attorney ; a native Indian law-pleader, 
Va’-la, s. [A female name(?).] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 131.]. 
val’-a-ite, s. [After M. Vala; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral belonging to the group of 


Resins, occurring in small, hexagonal tables 
and massive, associated with hatchettite (q.v.), 


(Sans. vaisesha = an 


in the Rossitz-Oslawaner Ooal formation, 
Moravia. Hardness, about 1°5 or lower; 
lustre, shining; colour and streak, black; 
aromatic odour when rubbed; fracture, un- 
even, Compos.: not yet determined. 


v&l - ange (1), val’-enge, * val'- lance 
*val-lens, s. [From Valence in France, 
south of Lyons, where silk is still made.] 

1. Fringes of drapery ; specif., the drapery 
hanging round a bed, couch, &c. 


“ Valance of Venice, gold of needlework.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, ii. 


2. The drooping ledge at the parting of a 
trunk, 


* val’-ance (2), s. [0. Fr. vallence, valence.] 
Valour, bravery, worth. 

‘* And there the valance of men, is demed in riches 
out forthe,’—Chaucer; Test, af Love, bk. ii. 

* val’-an¢e, v.t. [VALANCE (1), s.] To furnish 
or decorate with a valance or fringe ; to fringe ; 
hence, fig., to decorate with a beard. 

“Thy face is valanc'd since I saw thee last; com's 
thou to beard me ?”—Shakesp. ; Hamiet, fi. 2. 
* va-lanche’, s. [AVALANCHE.] Anavalanche. 


“The great danger of travelling here... proceeds 
from what they call the valanches.”—Smollett - France 
& Italy, let. xxxviii, 


* val’-an-cy, * val’-lan-cy, s. & a. (Eng. 
valance); -y.] : 
A. As subst.: A large wig that hides the face. 
B. As adj.: Hiding the face. 
“ Critics in plume and white vallancy wig.” 
Dryden: Ep, tii, 
val-dén’-si-an, a. & s. [WALDENSIAN.] 


* vale (1), s. [Vatu (8), 8.] 


vale (2), * val, s. [Fr. val, from Lat. vallem 
accus. of vallis =a vale, a valley.] 
I, Literally: 
1. A tract of low ground between hills; a 
valley. (Dryden: Ep. iii.) 
§] Vale is more commonly used in poetry, 
valley in prose. 
2. A little trough or canal: as, a pump vale 
to carry off the water from a ship’s pump. 
*TI, Fig.: A state of decline or wretched- 
ness. 
“*T am declined into the vale of years.” 
Shakesp..: Othello, iii. 2. 
* ya/-16 (3), s. (Lat., imper. sing. of valeo = te 
be well.] A farewell; an adieu. 
“T dropt a tear and wrote my vale.” 
Praed. (Annandale.) 
* vale, v.i. [Vart, v.] To descend. — 


* Here vales a valley, here ascends a mountain,” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas ; Seventh day, first week, 53 


* val’-€ct, 8. [VALET.] 


* val-é-dic’-tion, s. [As if from a Lat. vale 
dictio, from valedictus, pa. par. of valedico = to 
say farewell, trom vale = farewell, and dico= 
to say.] [VALE (3), s.] A bidding farewell; a 
farewell; an adieu, 


“He alwayes took this solemn valediction of the 
fellowes.”—Fuller : Wortiies ; Shropshire. 


val-6-dic-tor’-i-an, s. (Eng. valedictory ; 
-an.] In American colleges, the student who 
pronounces the valedictory (q.v.). 


val-é-dic’-tor-y, a. & s. [VALEDICTION,] 
A. As adj.: Bidding farewell; pertaining 
or relating to a farewell or adieu; of the 
nature of a farewell; farewell. 


“To pay to their popular chief governor every vale- 
dictory honour."—Oumberland ; Memoirs. 


B. As subst.: In American colleges, an 
oration or address spoken at the annual com- 
mencement by one of the class whose mem- 
bers receive the degree of B.A., and take 
their leave of the college and of each other. 


* val-enge (1), s. [VALANCE.] 
* val’-ence (2), s. [VALIsE.] 


Va-lén’-ci-a (c as sh), s. [See def. 2.] 
1. [VALENTIA.] 
2. A province on the east coast of Spain, 
and a city, the capital of the province. 
3. (Pl.): Raisins grown in, and exported 
from Valencia. 
va-lén’-¢i-an-ite, s. [After the Valenciana 
mine, Mexico, where found; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of orthoclase, much resem- 
bling adularia, associated with quartz. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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valenciennes—valerianacese 


vail-én-¢i’-ennes, s. [See def.] A term ap- 
plied to a variety of lace whose meshes are 
of the form of an irregular hexagon. It is 
formed of two threads, partly twisted and 
plaited at top of the mesh. The pattern is 
worked inthe net. Named after Valenciennes, 
in France, where it is made. 


val-én-¢i-én-né-si-a, s, [Mod. Lat. ; 
from M, Valenciennes, a French professor of 
the first half of the nineteenth century.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Limneide, with one 
species, from a Tertiary deposit, near Kertch, 
Crimea. The shell resembles a_ gigantic 
Ancylus (q.v.); apex much incurved, concen- 
tric markings on surface. 


va-len-cy, s. (Lat. valens, pr. par. of valeo 
= to be worth, to be strong.] 


Chem. : Atomicity (q.v.). 
val’-ene, s. [Eng. val(eric) ; -ene.] [VALERONE.] 


va-lén’-ti-a (t as sh), s. 
rent.] 
Fabric: A stuff made of worsted, cotton, 
and silk, used for waistcoats, 


val-en-tine, s. [See def.] 
*j1. A sweetheart or choice made on 8t. 
Valentine’s day. 
‘* To-morrow is St. Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning betime ! 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 5. 


@ According to the legend, St. Valentine 
was beheaded on February 14, at Rome, under 
Claudius. The old notion was that birds be- 
gan to couple on that day, and hence arose 
the custom of young persons of both sexes 
choosing each other as “valentines” for the 
ensuing year by a species of lottery, and of 
sending love missives to each other. 

2. A letter or other missive sent by young 

ersons of both sexes to each other on 

alentine’s day; a printed missive of an 
amatory or satirical nature, generally sent by 
post anonymously. Some valentines are highly 
ornamental and artistic, while others are 
caricatures, designed to reflect on the per- 
sonal appearance, habits, character, &c., of 
the persons to whom they are addressed. The 
practice of sending valentines appears to be 
diminishing year by year. Postal returns indi- 
cate a great falling off in the numbers of 
valentines sent during the past decade, one 
large office showing a decrease from 117,000 to 
45,000 within five years. The sending of carica- 
tures has equally decreased, and the veiled 
insults thus frequently offered have been 
ereditably reduced. The sending of valen- 
tines is a harmless folly, which is dying out. 


{Etym. not appa- 


Val-én-tin’-i-ans, s. pl. [See def.] 

Church Hist.: The followers of Valentinus, 
an Egyptian gnostic, whose sect arose at 
Rome, then rooted itself deeply in Cyprus, 
and finally spread throughout a great part of 
southern Europe, western Asia, and northern 
Africa. He supposed that in the Pleroma 
(q.v.) there were thirty male and as many 
female eons united in wedlock, with four un- 
married, these latter being Horus, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, and Jesus. The youngest zon, 
Sophia (Wisdom), brought forth a daughter, 
Achamoth, whence sprang the Demiurge, who 
ereated mankind. This Demiurge, becoming 
puffed up with pride, aspired to be regarded 
as the only god, and led many angels into the 
same error. To repress his insolence, Christ 
descended, Jesus, one of the highest eons, 
joining him when he was baptised in Jordan. 
The Dem‘urge had him crucified ; but, before 
his death, both Jesus the Son of God and the 
rational soul of Christ had separated, leaving 
only the sentient soul and the ethereal body 
to suffer. The Valentinians were divided into 
the Ptolemaitic, the Secundian, the Heracleo- 
nite, the Marcosian, and many other sects. 


va-lén’-tin-ite, s. [After Basil Valentine, 
an alchemist, who discovered some of the 
properties of antimony ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
mostly in crystals, but occasionally massive. 
Hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. gr. 5°566; lustre, 
adamantine to pearly; colour, white, peach- 
blossom red, ash-gray ; streak, white ; trans- 
lucent to sub-transparent. Compos. : oxygen, 
16°44; antimony, 83°56 = 100, whence the for- 
mula SbOg, Results from the decomposition 
of various antimonial ores. 


va-lér-a-cét-0-ni-trile, s. [Eng. valer(ic), 
and acetonitrile. ] 

Chem. : CogH4gN40g. A mobile, colourless 
liquid found in the neutral oil produced by 
distilling glue with potassium chromate and 
sulphuric acid. It has an aromatic odour, is 
very inflammable, burning with a faintly 
luminous flame, moderately soluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol and ether; sp. gr. 0°79 at 
15°; boils between 68° and 71°, 


va-lér’-al, s. [Eng. valer(ic), and al(dehyde).] 
Chem. : CsHy90 = G 7f8>CH‘CHy'CHO. 


Valeraldehyde, valerianic aldehyde, valeryl- 
hydride. A mobile, colourless liquid, dis- 
eovered by Dumas and Stas. Obtained by 
oxidizing amylic alcohol with nitric or 
chromic acid, or by distilling fusel-oil with 
sulphuric acid. It has a burning, bitter taste, 
asuffocating apple-like odour, exciting cough- 
ing, is insoluble in water, but soluble in all 
proportions in alcohol, ether, and volatile 
oils; sp. gr. ‘8057 at 17°, and boils at 96° under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure. It is very in- 
flammable, burning with a bright blue-edged 
flame. When exposed to the air it is grad- 
ually converted into valerianic acid. 


valeral-ammonia, s. 

Chem. : C5Hy)0'NH3 => CsHo(N Hy)O. A 
crystalline body prepared by adding ammonia 
to valeral mixed with a thousand times its 
bulk of water. It is almost insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, melts 
when heated, but re-crystallizes on cooling. 


va-lér-al’-dé-hyde, s. [Eng. valer(ic), and 
aldehyde.| [VALERAL.] 


val-ér-al’-dide, s. [VALERALDEHYDE.] 


val-ér-al’-dine,s. [Eng. valerald(ide) ; -ine.] 
Chem. : Cy5H3;NSe. A viscid oil obtained 
by passing sulphydrie acid into valeral am- 
monia suspended in water. It has analkaline 
reaction, a strong unpleasant odour, does not 
solidify at —20°, is insoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and volatilizes without 
decomposition. 


val-ér-am-ic, a. (Eng. valer(ic), and amic.] 
Derived from valeric acid and ammonia. 


valeramic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5HyNO2 = C5Ho(N He)0o. Amido- 
valeric-acid, valeramidic acid. Discovered by 
Gorup-Besanez in the pancreas of an ox, and 
prepared artificially by the action of ammonia 
on an alcoholic solution Of bromovaleric acid. 
It crystallizes in colourless leaves, somewhat 
sublimable, is slightly soluble in water and 
alcohol, insolubié.in ether, and unites with 
acids and bases to form crystallizable com- 
pounds. Heated in the air, it burns witha 
bluish flame ; heated in a glass tube, it melts 
and sublimes, giving off alkaline vapours hav- 
ing the odour of herring-pickle, 


va-lér’-a-mide, s. [Eng. valer(ic), and amide.] 
Chem. : C5H,;3NO = C5Hg0'H2N. The pri- 
mary amide of valeric acid, produced by the 
action of strong ammonia on ethylic valerate. 
Insoluble in water, melts at 100°, subliming 
at a somewhat higher temperature, and, when 
boiled with alkalis, gives off ammonia, 


va-lér-a-mid’-ic, a. [Eng..valeramid(e) ; 
-ic.] [VALERAMIC.] 

val-ér-am-ine, s. (Eng. valer(ic), and amine.] 

Chem. : Wurtz’s original name for amylamine. 


val-ér-an’-il-ide, s. [Eng. valer(ic) ; anil- 
(ine); and suff. -ide.} 

Chem. : CyHisNO = C5 Hi)(CgHs)NO. 
Phenyl-valeramide. <A crystalline body, ob- 
tained by the action of valeric anhydride on 
aniline. It is slightly soluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether, melts at 115°, and distils 
unaltered at 220°, 


val-ér'-ate, s. (Eng. valer(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of valeric acid. 


valerate of potassium, s. 


Chem. : C-H9KOo. Obtained by saturating 
valeric acid with potassium. It is an amor- 
phous, white, deliquescent, saline mass, solu< 
ble in water and in strong alcohol, melts at 
140°, and decomposes at a higher temperature. 


val’-Gr-éne, s. [Eng. valer(ic) ; -ene.] [Amy- 
LENE. ] ‘ 


va-ler’-i-an, s. [VALerRiana.] 


Botany: 

1. The genus Valeriana (q.v.). 

2. Polemonium ceruleum (Britten & Hol- 
land.) [GREEK-VALERIAN, RED-VALERIAN, 
SPUR-VALERIAN. ] 


valerian-oil, s. 

Chem.: A pale yellow or greenish oil, ob- 
tained by distilling valerian root with water. 
It has the odour of valerian, an aromatic 
taste, an acid reaction; sp. gr. 0°90-0°93 ; 
boils at 200° ; becomes viscid at —15°,but dees 
not solidify completely even at — 40°. It ap- 
pears to be a mixture of several substances. 

valerian-pug, s. : 

Entom.: EHupithecia valerianata; a rare 
British geometer moth, with ashy-brown 
wings, the caterpillar of which feeds on the 
common valerian. 


va-lér-i-a/-na, s. [From Lat. valeo= to be 


strong; so named from the powerful medi- 
cinal qualities of some species. ] 

Bot.: Valerian; the typical genus of Va- 
lerianacee or Valerianee. Herbs, generally 
perennial, with radical leaves crowded, those 
of the stem opposite or whorled, entire or 
pinnatifid ; flowers cymose, with bracteoles ; 
corolla five-cleft, gibbous at the base, stamens 
three; fruit crowned with a feathery pappus. 
Known species about 130, from the North 
Temperate Zone and from South America, 
The Common Valerian (Valeriana officinalis) 
is abundant in ditches, moist woods, &c., in all 
parts of Europe and in northern Asia. In the 
United States it is a cultivated plant. The 
root is fleshy, the leaves pinnatifid, the stalk 
two to four feet high, the flowers pale flesh- 
colored. The root, which is warm and 
aromatic, is a well-known niedicine, particularly 
so when the plant is grown in dry hilly 
ground. It yields a volatile oil, in which 


VALERIANA OFFICINALIS, 

1 Plant; 2 Flower; 3, Leaflets, 
valerianic acid is developed on exposure to 
the air. Some of the salts of this acid are 
specially valuable medicinally. The root is used 
in pharmacy in spasms, hemicrania, hysteria, 
chorea, epilepsy, hypochondriasis, and as an 
auxiliary to tonics in intermittents. Baths 
of valerian have been found of much use 
in acute rheumatism. In excessive doses it 
produces headache and mental excitement 
It is highly attractive to rats, and also 
to cats, hence it is called Cats’ Valerian ; and, 
being much used by the poor as an appli- 
cation to fresh wounds, is named also All- 
heal. V. Pyrenaica, which has very large, 
cordate, deeply-toothed leaves, is a native of 
the Pyrenees. It grows in woods in Scotland, 
but is not indigenous, The winged seeds 
have been carried by the wind from adjacent 
gardens in which it is cultivated. V. celtica 
and V. Saliunca, natives of the mountains 
of Austria, are used in the east of Europe 
to aromatize baths. The roots of V. celtica, 
V. officinalis, and V. Phu are tonic, bitter, 
aromatic, spasmodic, vermifugal, and perhaps 
febrifugal. V. sitkensis, Dioscoridis, &c., are 
powerful stimulants. The strong-scented 
roots of V. Hardwickii and V. Wallichii, Hima- 
layan species, are used in India medicinally. 


va-lér-i-a-na/-gé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


valeriana, and fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Valerianworts; an order of Epigy- 
nous Exogens, alliance Campanales. Annual 
or perennial scented herbs, occasionally twin- 
ing. Leaves collected in rosettes at the root, 
or distributed upon the stem, opposite, entire. 
or pinnately-divided. Flowers in cymes; calyx 
superior, the limb membranous or resem- 
bling feathery pappus; corolla monopetalous, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6é; ey =a; qu= kw. 
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va-lér’-ic, a. 
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valerianate—valetudinary 
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tabular, inserted in the top of the ovary, two 
or three-lobed, regular or irregular, sometimes 
with a spur; stamens one to five, inserted 
into the tube of the corolla, and alternate with 
its lobes ; ovary inferior, one-celled, sometimes 
with two other abortive cells ; seed one, pen- 
dulous. Chiefly in temperate climates. Known 
genera twelve ; species 185. (Lindley.) 


va-lér -i-an-ate, s. [Eng. valerian(ic) ; -ate.) 

1, Chem.: A salt of valerianic acid (q.v.). 

2. Pharm.: Valerianate of zinc is a nervine 
tonic, an antispasmodic, and an anthelmintic. 
Valerianate of iron and that of ammonia act 
somewhat similarly; valerianate of soda acts 
like valerian root; valerianate of quinine is 
useful in intermittent and spasmodic neur- 
algic affections. 


va-lér-i-a-nél’-la, s. [Dimin. from Mod. 
Lat. valeriana (q.v.). ] 

Bot. : Corn-salad ; a genus of Valerianacee. 
Small annuals, dichotomously branched. 
Flowers small, bracteate, solitary or cymose 
in the forks of the branches ; corolla regular, 
funnel-shaped ; stamens three; fruit two to 
three-celled, one-seeded. Known species about 
tifty, chiefly from the north temperate zone. 
Three of them are, Valerianella olitoria (= 
Fedia olitoria), Common Corn-salad or Lamb's 
Lettuce; V. Auricula (= F. Auricula), the 
Sharp-frnited Corn-salad ; and V. dentata (= 
F. dentata), the Smooth Narrow-fruited Corn- 
salad. The first is from three inches to a 
foot high; has pale blue or rarely white 
flowers, in terminal compact heads and later- 
ally compressed oblique fruit, crowned with 
the remains of the calyx. It grows on banks 
and in corn-fields, especially in a light soil, 
and is often cultivated as a salad. The second 
has lax cymes and an ovate-acuminate cap- 
sule, and is rare. The third has flesh-coloured 
flowers in panicled cymes, and ovate flattish 
capsules ; it is not very common. V. carin- 
ata, naturalised in England, may be a variety 
of the first species. V. eriocarpa is stated to 
be a casual in Worcestershire. 


va-lér-i-_an’-ic, a. (Eng. valerian ; -ic.] Per- 


taining to or derived from valerian. 
valerianic-acid, a. [VALERIC-acID.] 
valerianic-aldehyde, s. [VaLERAL.] 
va-lér’-i-an-wort, s 
wort.) 


Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Valerian- 
acese (q.v.). 


[Eng. valerian, and 


(Eng. valer(ian); -tc.J Con- 
tained in or derived from valerian-root. 


valeric-acid, s. 
Chem. : OsHy902 = ©51}9°2.0, Delphinic 


acid; Phocenic acid; Butylearbonic acid ; 
Valerianic acid. A monobasic acid, first ob- 
tained by Chevreul, in 1817, from the fat of 
Delphinum phocena, but found widely diffused 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, in valerian 
root, angelica root, and in many plants of the 
composite order. It is prepared artificially 
by oxidising amylic alcohol with a mixture of 
strong sulphuric acid and acid potassic chro- 
mate. When pure, it is a colourless, mobile 
oil, having a sour, burning taste; sp. gr. 0°937 
at 16°; slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether and in strong acetic acid ; 
does not solidify at -—16°, and boils at 184°. 
With the bases, it forms salts called valerates, 
none of which is of any importance. 


valeric-aldehyde, s. [VALERAL.] 


valeric-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : C19H)g03=((CH3)2 : CH’CH2’CO).0. 
Valeric oxide ; Valeric valerate. A colourless, 
mobile oil, prepared by distilling valerate of 
potassium with oxychloride of phosphorus, 
washing the distillate with sodic carbonate, 
dissolving in ether, and evaporating. It has a 
faint odour of apples; sp. gr. 0°934 at 15°; is 
soluble in ether, and boils at 215°. Water 
slowly absorbs it, converting it into valeric 
acid; with alcohol it forms ethylic valerate. 
(VALERIC-ETHERS. ] 


valeric-chloride, s. 

Chem. : OsHg020l. A colourless, mobile, 
fuming liquid, produced by the action of 
phosphorous chloride on valerie acid. It has 
& sp. gr. of 1°005 at 6°, boils at 117°, and is 
easily decomposed by water into hydrochloric- 
and valeric-acids. 
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», -tian=shan. -tion, -siou = shin; 


valeric-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem. : Prepared by distilling sodium valer- 
ate with sulphuric acid and the corresponding 
alcohols: (1) Methylic valerate, C5H9(CH3)0», 
is a colourless liguid, with an odour of 
valerian and wood spirit; sp. gr. 0°8869 at 
15°; boils at 116°, (2) Ethylic valerate, 
CsH9(C2H5)Oxg, is a colourless liquid, of a fruity 
odour; slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol; sp. gr. 0°866 at 15°; boils at 133°, 


valeric-oxide, valeric-valerate, s, 
[VALERIC-ANHYDRIDE. ] 


val’-ér-in, s. (Eng. valer(ic), and (glycer)in.] 

Chem. (Pl.): A series of glycerides obtained 
by heating valeric acid with glycerin: (1) Mono- 
valerin, CgH 604 = (C3H5)*" (HO): (C5Hg02). 
An oily neutral liquid produced by heating 
valeric acid with excess of glycerin to 200 
for three hours. It has a faint odour; sp. gr. 
1100 at 15°; mixes with half its bulk of 
water to a clear liquid, but separates on the 
addition of more water, and is decomposed by 
alcohol, even in the cold. (2) Divalerin, 
Ci3H2405 =(C3Hs5)" "“HO(C5H902)2. A neutral 
oily liquid, obtained by heating valeric acid 
and glycerin to 275°. It has a disagreeable, 
fishy odour ; sp. gr. 1059 at 15°, solidifies at 
—40°, and does not mix readily with water. (3) 
Trivalerin, CjgH320¢ = (C3H5)'"""(C5Hg0o)3. A 
neutral oily liquid, produced by heating diva- 
lerin to 220°, with ten times its weight of 
valeric acid. It has an unpleasant odour, is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and 
ether. 


val-ér-ig-ic, a. [Eng. valer(ic); Gr. toos 
(isos) = the same as, and Eng. suff. -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from valeric acid. 


valerisic-acid, s. 

Chem. (Pl.): Laurent’s name for the sub- 
stitution products of valeric acid, in which 
three atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
chlorine or other radicles, e.g., chlorovaler- 
isic acid, CsH7ClgO9._ In like manner, those 
products in which four atoms of hydrogen 
are thus replaced, are called valerosic acids, 


val-ér-6-di-chlor-hy’-drin, s. (Eng. 
valero(l), and dichlorhydrin.] 
Chem. : CgH1402Cle=(C3H5)"(C5H90)0"Clo, 
A mobile liquid, produced by heating epi- 
chlorhydrin with valerie chloride to.100°. It 
smells like amylic acetate, has a sp. gr. of 
17149 at 11°, and boils at 245°. _ 


val-ér-d-gly¢'-ér-al, s. [Eng. valero(]) ; 
glycer(in), and suff. -al.] 
(C3Hs ” es 
H O3. <A liquid 
(C5 0)” 


obtained by heating valeral with glycerin to 
180°, for twenty-four hours. It is insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol, sp. gr. 1°027 at 
0°, and boils at 224°—228°. 


val-ér-6l’, s. [Eng. valer(ian) ; -ol.] 

Chem. : CgHi90? Produced by rapidly dis- 
tilling valerian oil in a stream of carbonic 
anhydride. It crystallizes in colourless, 
transparent prisms, slightly soluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and volatile oils, 
melts at 20°, and then remains liquid at or- 
dinary temperatures. 


val-ér-6-lac’-tic, a. (Eng. valero(l), and 
lactic.] Contained in or derived from valeric 
and lactic acids, 


valerolactic-acid, s. 
Chem.: C5Hj903. _ Produced by heating 


bromovaleric acid with silver oxide and water. 
Its zinc salts crystallize readily. 


Chem. : CgH 603 => 


val’-ér-One, s. (Eng. valer(ic); -one.] 
. — CsHy 
Chem.: CgHyg0 = OH} 0 Valene, va- 


leryl-butyl, valeroyl-butyloxide. A trans- 
parent, colourless, mobile liquid, obtained by 
the dry‘distillation of calcium valerate, mixed 
with one-sixth of its weight of lime. It is 
lighter than water, has an etherial odour and 
burning taste, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
sp. gr. 0°823 at 20°, and boils at 181°. 


val-ér-6-ni’-trile, s. [Eng. valero(l), and 
nitrile. 
Chem.: CsHgN = C4Hg'CN. Butylic cyanide, 
A colourless oil, produced by heating valeric 
acid with potassic sulphocyanate, It has 
the odour of bitter almonds, sp. gr. 0°8164 at 
0°, and boils at 140°. 


val'-ér-d-nyl, s. (Eng. valeron(e); -yl.] 
Chem, : Lowig’s name for the hydro-carbon 
C4yHo9. (Watts.) 


val-ér-6x’-yl, s. (Eng. valer(ic); o2(atyl); 
-yl.] [VALERYL.] 
val-€r-6yl, s. [Eng. valero(ne); -yl.] 

Chem. : A name applied to the hydro-carbon 
C5Hg, according to ‘which denomination va- 
lerene may be designated as hydride of va- 
leroyl, C5sHgH ; valerone as valeroyl butyl 
oxide, C5H9'C4HgO0, &c. (Watts.) 

val’-ér-yl, s. (Eng. valer(ic) ; yl.) 

Chem.: Cs5HgO. Valeroxyl. The radicle of 
valerie acid and its derivatives, obtained in 


the free state by the action of sodium on 
ethylic valerate. 


valeryl-butyl, s. [VAaLERONE.] 


valeryl-chloride, s. [VALERIC-CHLO- 
RIDE. ]} 


valeryl-hydride, s. [VALERAL.] 


valeryl-protoxide, s. 
DRIDE.] 


[VALERIC-ANHY- 


val’-ér-yl-éne, s. [Eng. valeryl; -ene.] 

Chem.: Cs5Hg. A colourless, mobile liquid, 
homologous with acetylene, obtained by heat- 
ing amylene bromide, with a concentrated 
alcoholic solution of potash, to 140° for several 
hours, washing the resulting product with 
water, distilling, and cdllecting the liquid 
which passes over between 44° and 46° It 
has a pungent alliaceous odour, is insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol, boils at 46°, and 
has a vapour density of 2°356, 


* val-6t, v.t. 
valet. 


“Some dandy old Brown, whom he had valeted in 
the middle of the last century."—7. Hughes: Tom 
Brown's Schooldays, pt. i., ch, ii, 


Val-&t (or as val’-6), * val-ett, s. [Fr. valet 
=a groom, a yeoman, The same word as 
VARLET (q.V.). ] 

1. A man-servant who attends on_ his 
master’s person; a valet-de-chambre. Valets 
or varlets were originally the sons of knights, 
and afterwards of the nobility, before they 
obtained the age of chivalry. 


‘‘The king made him his vatett (equivalent to what 
afterward was called gentleman of the bedchamber).” 
—Fuller: Worthies; Yorkshire, 


2. Manége: A kind of goad or stick armed 
with a point of iron. 


valet-de-chambre, s. 
VALET, S. (q.V.). 


“No great man ever appeared great in the eyes of 
his valet-de-chambre."—Knox: Essays, No. 32. 


* val-6-tu-din-ar’-i_an, a. &s. [Eng. vale- 
tudinary ; -an.] 
A. As adj.: Sickly; in a poor state of 
health ; infirm ; seeking to recover health. 


“Great benefit to the valetudinarian, feeble part of 
mankind.”—Derham ; Physico-Theology, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


B. As subst.: A person of weak health or 
infirm constitution; an invalid; one who is 
seeking to recover health, 


“That sickly tribe who are commonly known by the 
name of valetudinarians.”—A ddison ; Spectator, No. 25. 


* val-6-tu-din-ar’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. 
valetudinarian ; -ism.] The state or condi» 
tion of a valetudinarian; a weak or sickly 
state of health. 


“At an age when most men are condemned to vale 
tudinarianism,”—Daily Telegraph, March 11, 1887, 


* val-6-tu-din-ar-i_néss, s. [Eng. valetu 
dinary ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
valetudinary ; valetudinarianism. 


“Habitual thinness, leanness, tenderness, and vale 
tudinariness,"—Cheyne: Method of Cure, pt. ii., ch. iv 


* yAl-6-tu-din-ar’-i-otis, a. [Eng. valetu 
dinary ; -ous.] Valetudinary (q.v.). 


“About the beginning of January he began to be 
very valetudinarious."—Cotton Mather: Memorable 
Providences (ed. 1689), p. 55. 


* yval-6-ti'-din-ar-y, a. &s. [Fr. valétu- 
dinaire, from Lat. valetudinarius = sickly 
from valetudo, genit. valetudinis = health, good 
or bad, esp. ill-health, from valeo=to be in 
good health.] 

A. As adjective: 
1. (Of persons): In weak or ill-health; in« 
firm, delicate. 


“He became valetudinary for want of exercise,"— 
Gentleman's Magazine, Aug., 1757, p. $59. 


[VALET, s.] To attend on, as a 


The same as 


BOll, béy; poat, Jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tion, -gion = zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, de 
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2. (Of things): Delicate. 
“Tt renders the habit of society dangerously vale- 
tudinary.”—Burke: Reflections on Revol. in France. 


B. As subst.: One who is in weak or ill- 
health ; a valetudinarian. 


* val-é-tu'—din-olis, a. [VALETUDINARY.] 
Sickly, weak. 


“ Affrighted with the valetudinous condition of 
King Edward.”—Fuller ; Hist, Camb., vii. 85. 


Val-hal’-la, s. [Icel. valhéll, genit. valhal- 
lar = the hall of the slain, from valr = slain, 
slaughter, and holl, hall =a hall.) 

1, Scand. Myth. : The place of immortality 
for the souls of heroes slain in battle, where 
they spent their time in feasting and drinking. 

2. Fig.: Any edifice which is the final rest- 
ing-place of many of the heroes or great men 
of a nation; specif., applied to the Pantheon 
or Temple of Fame, built by Louis I. of 
Bavaria at Donaustauf, near Ratisbon, and 
consecrated to all Germans who have become 
renowned in war, statesmanship, literature, 
science, or art. 


* val’-ian¢e, * val’-ian-¢y (i as y), * val- 
i-aunce, s. (0. Fr. vaillance, vallence, val- 
ence; Fr. vaillance, from Lat. valentia, from 
valens, pr. par. of valeo = to be strong, to be 
worth.] [VALtant.] Valour, bravery. 

“To let him weet his doughty valiawnce.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. iif. 14, 
val-iant (i as y), * valiaunt, * valyant, 
a. &s. [Fr. vaillant, valant, pr. par. of valoir 
=to profit, serve, be good for, from Lat. valeo 
=to be strong, to be worth; Sp. valiente ; 
Port. & Ital. valente.J 
A, As adjective: 
*j, Strong; vigorous in body; strong or 
powerful generally. 


“The scent thereof is somewhat valiant,”—Fuller > 
Worthies; Cornwall, i. 206. 


2. Brave, courageous, intrepid, puissant. 


“Godlike Achilles, valiant as thou art,” 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad i. 


3. Performed with valour or bravery ; heroic, 
intrepid. 
“To celebrate the memory of such a valiant com- 
bat.”—WNelson. 
4, Noted for valour or bravery. 


“ For though he bore a valiant name, 
His heart was of a timid frame.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, iil. 


*B. As subst.: A valiant or brave person. 


“Four battles... wherein four valiants of David 
alay four giants,”—2 Samuel xxi. (Hi Be) 


* v4l'-iant-ise (i as y), * val-yant-ise, s. 
{Eng. valiant ; -ise.] Valour, bravery, courage. 


“Picks quarrels for to show his valiantise.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 4. 


wal-iant-ly (i as y), adv. (Eng. valiant; 
-ly.) In a valiant manner; with valour or 
bravery ; bravely, courageously. 


“To fight valiantly in defence of their religion.”— 
Addison : Spectator, No. 849. 


*val-iant-néss (i as y), * val-iant- 
messe, s. [Eng. valiant ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being valiant; valour, bravery, 
intrepidity, courage. 

“A man of great renowme and valiantnesse.”— 
Holinshed ; Chron.; Edward III, 


*val-i-aunce, s. [VALIANCE.] 


valid, a. [Fr. valide, from Lat. validus= 
strong, from valeo = to be strong ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. valido.] 
* 1, Strong, powerful, efficient. 


“Perhaps more valid armes, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May serve to better us.” Milton: P. L., vi. 438. 


2. Supported or grounded on actual fact; 
well-grounded, sound ; capable of being justi- 
fied or defended ; not weak or defective ; well- 
based : as, a valid argument, a valid excuse, 

3. Having sufficient legal strength or force ; 
good or sufficient in point of law; incapable 
of being lawfully overthrown or set aside ; 
executed with the proper formalities; binding 
in law. : 

“Bonds of resignation on demand have been de- 
clared by the temporal judges valid,”—Secker ; Churge 
to the Clergy (an. 1747), 

*val-i-date, v.t. [Low Lat. validatus, pa, 
par. of valido=to make strong, from Lat. 
validus = strong. ] 

1, To make or declare valid ; to confirm, 

onto the elections are validuted.”—Standard, Nov. 11, 


2. To test the validity of: as, To validate 
votes. 


* val-i-_da‘tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. vali- 
datus, pa. par. of valido = to validate (q.v.). ] 
The act of giving validity. 

“The validation of the elections,”—Datly Telegraph, 
Nov. 11, 1885. 


va-lid-i-ty, * va-lid-i-tie, s. [Fr. validité, 
from Lat. validitatem, accus. of validitas, from 
validus = strong, valid (q.v.). ] 
*1, The quality or state of being strong ; 
strength, power. 


“ Purpose is but the slave to memory 
Of violent birth, but poor validity.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


2. Strength or force derived from resting on 
or being supported by fact ; soundness, just- 
ness, validness: as, the validity of an argu- 
ment, 

3. Legal strength or force; sufficiency in 
point of law. 

“Making inquiry into the validity of their assumed 

titles.”—Cook: Third Voyage, bk. ii., ch. vi. 
*4, Value, 
“ No less in space, validity, and ees 
Than that conferred on Goneril.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, i. 1. 
val-id-ly, adv, (Eng. valid; -ly.] Ina valid 
manner ; so as to be valid. 


val’-id-néss, s. (Eng. valid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being valid ; validity. 


va-linch’, vé-linche’, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A tube for drawing liquors from a cask by the 
bunghole. 


va-lise’, * val-lies, * val-lise, s. [Fr. valise, 
a word of doubtful origin ; Sp. valija ; Ital. 
valigia.] A small leather bag or portmantean 
to hold a traveller’s equipment for short 
journeys, &c. ; a portmanteau. 
“ Sealed up 
In the vailies of my trust, locked close for ever.” 
Ben Jonson: Tale of a Tub, li, 1. 


Val-kyr, Val-kyr’-i-a, s. [Icel. valkyrja, 
from valkr = the slain.) 

Scand. Myth. (Pl.): One of the twelve 
nymphs of Valhalla, They were armed and 
mounted on fleet horses, and in the thick of 
battle they selected those whom the Fates 
had destined to be slain, and conducted them 
to Valhalla, and served them with mead and 
ale in the skulls of their enemies. [WIsH- 
MAIDENS.) 


“The palin are choosers of the slain: a destiny 
inexorable, which it is useleas trying to bend or soften, 
bel appointed who is to be slain.”—Oarlyle * Heroes, 
ect. i. 


Val-kyr’-i-an, a. [Vavxyr.] Of or belong- 
ing to the Valkyrs (q.v.) 


“‘Onrself have often tried 
Valkyrian hymns,” Tennyson: Princess, iv. 121, 


*val-lan-cy, s. [VALANoy.] 


*val'-lar, a. &s. [Lat. vallaris, from vallum 

=a palisaded rampart, from vallus =a stake. ] 

A. As adj.; Of or pertaining to a rampart 
or palisade. 

B. As subst. : A vallar-crown (q.v.). 

“ Garlandes, vallares, and muralles.”"—Udal : Apoph. 

of Erasmus, p. 284. 

vallar-crown, s. 

Roman Antig. : A crown of gold presented 
to the soldier who first surmounted a vallum, 
and forced an entrance into an enemy’s camp. 


val-lar-is, s. (Lat. vallaris= pertaining to 
a rampart; vallum=a rampart. So named 
because one species is used in Java for fences. ]} 
Bot.: A genus of Parsonsee (q.v.). Twining 
Indian shrubs, with opposite leaves, dicho- 
tomous interpetiolar peduncles, salver-shaped 
corollas and follicular fruit. 


*val’-lar-y, a. [Lat. vallaris.] The same as 
VALLAR (q.V.). 


* val’-1a/-tion, s. [Lat. vallum =a palisaded 
rampart.) A rampart, an entrenchment, a 
fortification. 


“The vallation south-west of Dorchester in this 
county.”— Warton: Hist. Kiddington, p. 70. 


*vAl'-la-tor-y, a. [Vauvation.] Of or per- 
taining to a rampart or vallum. (See extract 
under Scriprory, 2.) 


val’-lé-a, s. [Named by Mutis after Robert 
Valle of Rouen.) 

Bot.: A genus of Eleocarpes (q.v.). Peru- 
vian trees, with entire cordate leaves, large 
leafy stipules, five overlapping petals, many 
stamens, and a muricate capsular fruit. 


val-léc’-u-la, s. 
vallicula (q.v.).] 
Anat.: A deep fossa separating the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebellum. (Quain.) Called 
also a Valley. 


val-lér'-i-ite, s. [After the Swedish mineral- 
ogist Vallerius ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral of very complex composi- 
tion, occurring as nodular masses in a dark- 
epee limestone at Nya Kopparberg, Werm- 

and, Sweden. Soft, yielding to the nail, and 

marking paper like graphite; sp. gr. 3°14; 
colour resembling that of pyrrhotite; lustre 
metallic. From several analyses the formula 
2CuSFe 83 + 2MgFeoO3 + 4HO is deduced, 
which, as Dana suggests, appears to be a very 
doubtful compound. 


valley, * vale, *val-eie, s. [O. Fr. valee; 
Fr. vallée, from val =a vale (q.v.); Ital. val- 
lata.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A hollow or depression in 
the surface bounded by hills or mountains, 
and generally traversed by a stream or river, 
which receives the drainage of the surround- 
ing heights ; a vale. 

“On the 3rd, Mr. Banks set out early in the morn. 
ing with some Indian guides, to trace our river up 
the valley from whence it issues, and examine how far 
Be banks were inhabited.”—Cook.: First Voyage, bk. i. 
ch, XVL - 

{| A level tract of great extent and tra- 
versed by two or more rivers is, properly 
speaking, not a valley, but a plain; deep, 
narrow river-courses are more correctly desig- 
nated as gorges, glens, ravines, &c. 

II, Technically : 

1, Anat.: [VALLECULA]. 


2. Arch. : The internal angle formed by the 
junction of two inclined sides of a roof. 


3. Geol.: A long depression or hollow on 
the surface of the earth, margined by ground 
more or less high. It may be on a vast scale 
of magnitude, as the bed of an ocean would be 
if upheaved sufficiently to become land, or 
it may be comparatively small but broad as 
a Scottish strath; or narrow, as what is 
called in that country a glen or a deep gorge, 
called by the Spanish-Americans a cafion. 
It may be surrounded by hills, or may con- 
stitute a depression crossing a country from 
sea to sea, Valleys of stratification are pro- 
duced by the decay and removal of shale 
or other soft rocks, while the less destruc- 
tible hard rocks remain, ‘Thus the lime- 
stones of the Oolite cross England diagonally 
in parallel lines, while the intervening shales 
and clays have left valleys in their place. 
Other valleys have been excavated by rivers 
alone. Mammy valleys on low-lying plains ad- 
jacent to the sea have originally constituted 
river-beds and banks, then through a depres- 
sion of the land the ocean has gained access 
to them, constituting them estuaries; then 
again upheaval has made them land-valleys. 
Other valleys have constituted the beds ot 
old lakes. Valleys, resembling troughs, on 
table-lands are in many cases produced by the 
flexure of strata laterally, so as to constitute 
a series of elevations and depressions. A 
small number of valleys ocourring high u 
mountain-sides may constitute old craters of 
eruption. 


Valley of death tree: 
Bot, : The Upas-tree (q.v.). 


valley-board, s. 
Arch.: The board fixed upon the valley- 
rafter for the leaden gutter to lie upon, 


valley-rafter, valley-piece, s. 
Arch: The rafter which supports the 
valley. 
* val-léy-lét, s. [Eng. valley; dimin. suff. 
-let.] A little valley. 
“Stream and valley, streamlet and vailleylet.”— 
Greenwood. Rain & Rivers (1866), p. 188, 
val-lic’-u-la, s. [(Dimin. from Lat. vallis=a 
valley.] 
Bot, : One of the intervals between the ribs 
of the fruit of Umbellifers. : 


val-lis-nér’-é-2, val-lis-nér-i-a/-¢é-2, 
s. pl. (Mod. Lat. vallisneria; Lat. fem. pl. 
, adj. suff. -ece, -acew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Hydrocharidacez, having 
the ovary one-celled. 


val-lis-nér’-i-a, s. [Named after Antonio 
Vallisneri (1661-1730), F.R.S., medical pro- 


[Mod. Lat, = Class. Lat 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, oir, rile, fully try, Syrian. 2», ec = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 
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fessor in the University of Padua, and an 
eminent Italian botanist. ] 


Bot. : The typical genus of Vallisneree (q.v.). 
Fresh-water plants, with dicecious flowers. 
Males on a spadix, corolla monopetalous, with 
three segments. Females singly in a spathe, 
on a spiral peduncle; calyx monophyllous, 
corolla polypetalous, capsules one-celled, 
many - seeded, 
the seeds at- 
tached to a pa- 
rietal placenta. 
Both sexes 
grow at the 
bottom of run- 
ning water, 
and to effect 
fertilization 
the spiral pe- 
duncle of the 
female flower 
elevates it to 
the surface of 
the stream as 
the male flow- 


VALLISNERIA SPIRALIS. 
ers are floating 1, Female Flower. 2. Male Flower. 
ast. There are 
wo species, one, Vallisneria spiralis, found in 
various warm or hot countries, including the 


south of Europe; the other Australian. The 
leaves of the first are beautiful objects for 
the microscope, as they exhibit the move- 
ments of the fluids within. V. alternifolia 
(Roxburgh), a sub-species of V. spiralis, is one 
of the plants used in India mechanically to 
supply water to sugar when it is being refined. 


Val-lom-bro’-si-an, s. [Named from Val- 
lombrosa in the Apennines.] 

Church History (Pl.): 

1. A branch of the Cluniacs founded at 
Vallombrosa in the eleventh century by St. 
John Gualbert, and confirmed by Pope Victor 
II. in 1055. 

2. A reformed congregation of Benedictine 
nuns established in 1153. 


val’-lim, s. [Lat., from vallus=a stake.] A 
rampart ; a palisaded rampart; a line of en- 
trenchment ; specif., the rampart with which 
the Romans surrounded their camps. It con- 
sisted of two parts, the agger or mound of 
earth, and the sudes or palisades, which 
were driven into the ground to secure and 
strengthen it. 


*The vallum or ridged bank, seeming a vicinal way, 
if not a rampart, crossing the Ikenild-street within 
two miles of Eueleme and near Nuffield, is called 
Grimesditch.”— Warton: Hist. of Kiddington, p. 55. 


va-lo'-ni-a, s. [The Italian name for Quercus 
4igilops. From Mod, Gr. Badarva (balania), 
Badavidia (balanidia) = the Holm Ouk or Scar- 
let Oak. (Mahn.)]} 

1, Bot. : A genus of Hydrogastride wear ade 
the typical genus of Valoniacee (Berkeley 
It forms irregular masses of large cells, or 
repeatedly constricted sacs, which might be 
mistaken for the eggs of a mollusc. 

2. Bot. & Comm. : A commercial name for 
the large acorn-cups of Quercus Agilops. 


va-lo-ni-a'-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. valoni(a) ; 
Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: An order of Green-spored Algz. Frond, 
consisting of large bladder-like cells filled 
with a green watery endochrome, Found in 
the warmer seas. (Berkeley.) 

VAl-or, VAl'-our, s. (0. Fr. valor, valur, 
valewr = worth, value, worthiness, from Lat. 
valorem, aceus. of valor = worth, courage, 
from valeo = to be strong, to be worth.] 

* 4. Value, worth. 

“The valour of a peny.”—Sir 7. More: A Mery Jeet. 

2. Personal bravery; that quality which 
enables a man to encounter danger with firm- 
ess ; courage, especially as regards fighting ; 
intrepidity, prowess. 

“ His frantic valor had provoked 


The death he seemed to wish for from their sworda,” 
Rowe: Fair Penitent, v. 


*3. Amanof valor; a brave man. 
“ Leading young valours, reckless as myself.” 
Lytton : Richelieu, 1.1 
val-Oor-oiis, vAl’-dur-oiis, a. (Fr. va- 
lewreux.] [Vator.] Brave, courageous, valiant, 
aor force and ‘€ 
en fon ee 38 
- wAl’-6r-otis-1Y, adv. (Eng. valorous ; -ly.] 
_ In a valorous or valiant manner ; valiantly, 


: bravely. 4 4 


=S=ek&nX«xKvwX—Xr 
» bO¥; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, ben¢gh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
wn, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 


VAl-sal’-va, s. 
- Italian physician and author (1666-1725).] [4.] 


val’-u-a-ble-néssg, s. 


val'-u-a-tor, s. 


val- ue, * val-ew, s. 


[Antonio Maria Valsalva, an 


Y Sinuses of Valsalva : 
Anat. : Sinuses of the aortic valves. 


val’-u-a-ble,.a. &s. [Fr.] [Vatuz, 8.] 


A. As adjective : 
* 1, Capable of being valued, or of having 
the value estimated, measured, or assessed. 


“ Commodities are movables valuable by money, the 
common measure.”—Locke ; Rate of Interest. 


2. Having great value or worth; being of 
great value or price ; precious. 


“We found besides what was much more valuable 
gas the rest of the cargo."—Anson: Voyages, bk. ii. 
ch, iv. 


3. Worthy, estimable; deserving of esteem : 
as, a valuable companion. 

B. As subst.: A thing, especially a small 
thing, of value ; a choice or precious article 
of personal property. (Usually in the plural.) 


o (Eng. valuable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being valuable ; worth, 
preciousness. 


“The valuableness of my prneiess aim may atone 
for running some little hazard of giving offence.’— 
—Boyle: Works, iii. 346. 


val-u-a-bles, s. pl. [VaLuaBte, B.] 
val-u-a‘-tion, s. 


(Eng. valu(e) ; -ation.] 

1. The act of valuing. 

(1) The act of assessing, estimating, or fix- 
ing the value or worth of a thing; the act of 
fixing the price of a thing; appraisement. 


“The numbering of goods and places, the valuation 
of goods and substance.”—Holinshed: William the 
Conqueror (an. 1084), 


(2) The act of valuing or esteeming at the 
true value ; estimation. 


a aaa in man consists not in den any gift 
that isin him, but ina just valuation of it.”—Ray-: 
On the Creation. 


2. The value or price set on a thing ; esti- 
mated value or worth. 


“Since of your lives you set 
So slight a valuation.”  Shakesp,: Cymbeline, iv. 4 


* 3, Value, worth. 

“The mines lie unlaboured and of no valuation.” — 
Hackjuyt < Voyages, iii. 466. 

o (Eng. valu(e); -ator.] One 
who assesses or fixes the value of a thing; an 
appraiser. 

“Tam therefore at a loss what kind of valuators the 
bishops will make use of.”—Swift: Cons. upon Two 
Bills. 

(O. Fr. value, prop. 
fem. of valu, pa. par. of valoir = to be worth ; 
Lat. valeo.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Worth ; that property or those properties 
of a thing which make it useful, estimable, or 
valuable ; the degree of such property or pro- 
perties ; utility, importance. 

‘An island much superigr to Teneriffe both in bulk 

and value."—Dampier ; Voyages (an. 1699). 

*2. Valor, prowess. 

“ Therfor the duke him dight, as man of grete value 

Roberd Beleyse with myght, the sege thei wend 

remue.” Robert de Brunne, p. 100. 

3. Account, estimation, importance, worth, 
(Said of persons.) 

“Ye are of more value than many sparrows.”— 

Matthew x, 31. 


4, Estimate of the worth of a thing; valua- 
tion ; appreciation of worth. 
“Green talc, upon which they set a high value,"— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. ii., ch. x. 
5. Price equivalent to the intrinsic worth 
of a thing; equivalent. 


“His design was not to pay him the value of his 
pictures, because they were above any price.”—Dryden, 


6. Market price; the price for which a 
thing is sold or which it will fetch ; amount 
obtainable for a thing: as, The value of a 
thing is what it will fetch. 

7. Import, signification : as, the value of a 
word or phrase. 

* 8, Esteem, regard. 

“My value for him so great."—Burnet. ( Webster.) 

II, Technically : 

1, Music: The relative length or duration 
of a tone or note: as, A semibreve is of the 
value of two minims, or four crotchets, or 
eight quayvers, &c. 

2. Polit. Econ. : The value of any economic 
quantity is any other economic quantity for 
which it can be exchanged. (McLeod.) Worth 
as estimated by the power of purchasing 
or being exchanged for other commodities ; 


| 


val-ue, v.t. 


val'-ued, pa. par. & a. 


the command which the possession of a 
thing gives over purchasable commodities 
in general. Value differs from price, in that 
the latter always expresses the value of a thing 
in relation to money. 

q Intrinsic Value, Standard of Value: Jevons, 
Macleod, Walker, Kitson, and other contem- 
porary economists hold that, strictly speaking, 
value is the relation or ratio in exchange that 
one thing beara to other things, and, therefore, 
that it cannot be inherent or reside in any one 
thing. The idea of value never arises until one 
object is confronted with another; hence, while 
asingle object may be said to possess purchasing 
power, it cannot alone possess value. Jevons 
asserts that value is the “accident of a thing, 
arising from the fact that someone wants it;” 
from which he argues that intrinsic value is 
absurd—“a nonentity.” In this view, a stand- 
ard of value is also absurd, since “standard of 
accident” or “standard of ratio” are terms 
quite as ridiculous as “intrinsic accident” or 
“intrinsic ratio.” Again, ratios may be nu- 
merically expressed, but cannot be measured. 
This reduces the scientific definition of value 
to: A numerical expression of ratios of exchange- 
ability ; which renders a material standard of 
value not only absurd but actually impossible. 
In common use, however, by intrinsic value is 
really meant the price which an object will 
command in current money, and the term 
standard of value refers to a system which 
seeks to make a money of account conform to 
the purchasing power of a certain commodity. 
Both of these uses are manifestly incorrect and 
misleading, from the standpoint of the eminent 
economists named above. 


[VALUE, s.] 


* 1, To be worth. 


“The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost.” hakesp,: Henry VIII.,iL 


2. To estimate the value or worth of; to 
rate or assess at a certain price ; to appraise. 


“Tf he be poorer than thy estimation, the priest 
shall value him.”—Leviticus xxvii. 8. 


3. To estimate or esteem; to rate, whether 
high or low. 


4, To rate at a high price; to hold in high 
esteem ; to set a high value on; to prize; to 
appreciate highly; to-hold in respect and 
estimation. 


*5. To reckon or estimate in regard to 
numbers or power ; to reckon at, 
“The queen is valued thirty thousand strong,” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., v. 3. 
* 6. To take account of. 


“Tf a man be in sickness, the time will seem longer 
without a clock than with; for the mind doth value 
every moment.”—Racon. 


*7, To compare with respect to price or 
excellence. 


“Tt cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir."—Job 
xxviii, 16, 


*8. To give value to; to raise to estimation; 
to cause to have value, real or apparent; to 
enhance in value or worth. 


“Some value themselves to their country by jea- 
lousies of the crown.’ —Temple, 


*9, To appraise or represent as having 
plenty of money or possessions. 


“Scriveners and brokers do value unsound men to 
serve their own turn.”—Sacon. 


[VALUE, ¥.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adj.: Esteemed ; highly estimated ; 
regarded as of high value: as, a valued friend. 


valued-policy, s. [Po.icy (2), s., 1.] 


val’-ue-léss, * val-ue-lesse, a. [Eng. 
value; -less.] Being of no value; having no 


value ; worthless. 
“A counterfeit 
Resembling majesty ; which, touch'd and eat 
Proves valueless.” Shakesp.: King John, L 


val-u-ér, s. [Eng. valu(e) ; -er.] 
1, One who values ; an appraiser. 


“The new valuer came round to assess the land”"— 
Field, Feb, 11, 1888. 


2. One who holds in esteem. 
“Great valuers of their skill.”"—Bp. Taylor: Bon 
mons, vol. i., ser, 25, : 
* vAl-ure, s. [O. Fr. valor, valur, valeur = 
value, worth, worthiness.] Value, worth. 
“His desert and valwre in writing.”—Holinshed; 
Descript. Ireland, ch, vii , 
val-vee-form, a. [Lat. valva, and forma= 
aform.] [VALVE, s.] 
Bot.: Shaped like a valve. (Paxton.) 
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* v8l'-va-sor, s. [VAvasor.] 


val-va’-ta, s. [Fem. sing. of Lat. valvatus= 
having folding doors.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: Valve-shell; a genus of 
Paludinide, with eighteen recent species, 
from Britain and North America. Shell tur- 
binated or discoidal, umbilicated ; operculum 
horny, multispiral. Animal with a produced 
muzzle; tentacles long and slender, eyes at 
their outer bases ; lingual teeth broad. There 
are nineteen fossil species, from the Wealden 
onward. 


valv-ate, a. [VAtvaTa.] 

*1,. Ord. Lang.: Having or resembling a 
valve; serving as a valve; consisting of 
valves. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Applied to each other by the margins 
only, as the petals of Umbelliferee, or the 
valves of a capsule. Used chiefly of verna- 
tion and estivation. The Mallow order of 
plants have valvate estivation. 


(2) Opening like a valve. (Paston.) 


valve, s. [Fr. =a folding-door, from Lat. 
valva, sing. of valve = the leaves of a folding- 
door ; allied to volvo = to roll, to turn round.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, One of the leaves of a folding-door, 


** Opening their valves, self-mov'd on either side, 
The adamantine doors expanded wide.” 


\ Harte. (Todd.) 
* 9, (Pl.): A folding-door. 


“Tn ev'ry tower, 
Strong valves and solid shall afford free pass.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Iliad vii. 
II. Technically : 


1, Anat. : A fold or elongation of the lining 
membrane of canals, preventing the reflux of 
their contents, as in the intestines, blood- 
vessels, and absorbents. 

2. Botany (Pl.): 

(1) The pieces constituting a bract in 
grasses. 

(2) The two longitudinal portions of an an- 
ther after dehiscence of the normal kind has 
taken place. 

(3) The portions into which certain fruits 
separate after dehiscence, spec. the divisions 
of a capsule, 

3. Mach. : A lid, cover, leaf, ball, box, disc, 
plug, or plate, lifting, oscillating, rotating, or 
sliding in connection with a port or aperture, 
so as to permit or prevent the passage of a 
fluid through the port whichit guards. Valves 
are of several classes, and the most important 
are described in this Dictionary under their 
distinctive names, as, Cup-valve, Safety-valve 
(q.v.), &e. 

4, Zool.: A portion of a shell complete in 
itself. In a great many of the Mollusca 
proper the shell consists of a single piece, 
and they are called Univalves. In many 
others the shell consists of two separate 

lates or valves, and these are called Bivalves. 

n others, again, as in the Chiton, the shell 
consists of more than two pieces, and is said 
to be multivalve. Most, however, of the 
multivalve shells of older writers are in reality 
referable to the Cirripedia. (Nicholson.) 


valve-bucket, s. A bucket provided 
with a valve ; the bucket or sucker of a pump. 


valve-cage, s. [Caag, s., II. 2.] 


valve-cock, s. 
Mach.: A form of faucet in which the 
closure of the passage is by a valve on a seat. 


valve-coupling, s. 

Mach.: A pipe-coupling which includes a 
valve-plate. 

valve-gear, s. 

Steam-eng. : The system of parts by which 
a valve is worked. 

valve-seat, s. (Seat, s., II. 1.] 

valve-shell; s. [VALvaTa.] 

valve-stem, s. [Stem, s., II. 2.] 


valve-tailed bat, s. 

Zool.: Diclidurus albus, a native of Brazil. 
It is remarkable for its whitish colour, and 
the presence of a curious horny case, com- 
posed of two parts, which covers the ex- 
tremity of the tail, and is attached to the 
upper surface of the interfemoral membrane, 
whence its popular and generic names. 


valved, a. [Eng. valv(e); -ed.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Having valves or hinges ; 
eomposed of valves. 
2. Bot.: Consisting of valves or seed-cells ; 
valvular. 


*valve’-lét, s. (Eng. valve; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little valve ; a valvule. 


val'-vu-lar, a. [Eng. valvul(e); suff. -ar.) 
Bot. : The same as VALVED (q.V.). 


valvular-dissepiments, s. pl. 
Bot. : Partitions in the centre of valves. 


valvular-pyramid, s. 

Zool. : A series of small plates, arranged in 
a pyramidal manner, which close a large 
aperture in the calyx of Cystideans. 


val-vule, val-vu-la, s. [Eng. & Mod. 
Lat. dimin., of valvua =the leaves of folding- 
doors, valves. ] 

*T. Ord. Lang. : A little valve. 

II. Technically : 

1, Anat. : A-small valve ; a doubling of the 
veins and lymphatic vessels designed to arrest 
the flow of the blood when it regurgitates. 
As they are in pairs, opposite to each other, 
they close the cavity of the vessel. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): The bracts of a sedge. 


val’-yl, s. [Eng. val(eric) ; -yl.] 
Chem. : Kolbe’s name for Tetryl or Butyl 
(q.v.). (Watts.) 


val-yl-éne, s. [Eng. valyl ; -ene.] 

Chem.: CsHg. A liquid possessing an alli- 
aceous odour, prepared from isovalerylene 
dibromide by boiling with alcoholic potash. 
It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, boils at 50°, and gives a yellow 
precipitate with an ammoniacal solution of 
copper. 


*vam’-brace, *vam-brass, *vant- 
brace, * vant-brass, s.  [Fr. avant-bras, 
from avant = be- 
fore, and bras = the 
arm. ] 

Old Arm.: The 
portion of armour 
which covered the 
arm from the elbow 
to the wrist. It 
originally protected 
only the outside of 
the forearm, being 
buckled to the 
sleeve of the hau- 
berk, or fastened to the hinges on the rings of 
mail; afterwards it was a complete tube, with 
hinges to encircle the arm. (Fairholt.) 

‘The vambrass or the pouldron they should prize.” 

Drayton: Battle of Agincourt, 

*vam'-braced, a. [Eng. vambrac(e); -ed.] 

Her. : Armed with a vambrace. 


VAMBRACE. 


va-moose’ va-mése, v.i.& t. [Sp. vamos= 
let us go.] 
A. Intrans.: To decamp; to be gone; to 
be off. 


“T finished the sign and then vamoosed,.”—Scribner's 
Magazine, Aug., 1880, p. 610, 


B. Trans. : To decamp from. . 
“My precious partners had vamosed the ranch.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 82. 
vamp, * vampe, * vaumpe, * vauntpe, s. 

{A corrupt. of Fr. avant-pied = the part of 
the foot next to the toes, from avant = before, 
and pied = the foot.] 

I. Lit. : The part of a boot or shoe upper in 
front of the ankle seams. 

‘Hosen withuten vaumpez.”—Ancren Riwle, p. 420, 

Il, Figuratively: 

1, Any piece or patch intended to give a 
new appearance to any old thing; a piece 
added for appearance sake. 


2, An improvised musical accompaniment, 
vamp (1), v.t. & i. [Vamp, s.] 


A. Transitive: 


I, Lit.: To put a new vamp or upper 
leather on. 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. To furbish up ; to give a new appearance 
“Tradition and an old pamphlet (newly vamped 


with two additions) make him a great clothier.”— 
Fuller; Worthies ; Wiltshire. 


vam’'-per, 1.1. 


2. To improvise a musical accompaniment 
to. 
“As soon as I could get in to vamp the tunes on the 
banjo a little."—Mayhew. London Labour & London 
Poor, iii. 201. 
B. Intrans.: To improvise musical accom- 
paniments. 


“How to vamp to songs, chords, &c."—Pall Malt 
Gazette, Jan. 31, 1888, (Advt.) 


*vAmp (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To travel, 


to proceed ; to move forward. 


vamp’-ér, s. (Eng. vamp (1), v. ; -er.] 


1, One who vamps; one who patches or 
pieces old things with something new. 


2, One who vainps musical accompaniments. 


[A nasalized form of vapour 
(q v.).] ‘To vapour or swagger. (Scotch.) 


vam/'-pire, s. & a. [Fr., from Ger. vampyr, 


from Serv. wamper, wampira; Pol. upior ; 
Russ. upir =a vainpire.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Literally : 

1, A kind of nocturnal demon, supposed to 
eat out the hearts and souls, or suck the blood 
of its victims. This superstition had its rise 
in the desire of savage animism to account 
for the fact that certain patients are seen be- 
coming, day by day, without any apparent 
cause, thin, weak, and bloodless, and is found 
among the Kareus, in Polynesia, and in the 
Malay Peninsula, But it is in Slavonia and 
Hungary that these demon bloodsuckers have 
their special home, and it is from these coun- 
tries that their name of ‘‘ vampire” is de- 
rived. According to Tylor, there are two 
theories of vampirism. The first is, that the 
soul of a living man, usually a sorcerer, leaves 
its own body and goes forth, in the visible 
shape of a straw or a piece of fluff, and attacks 
its sleeping victim. Should the sleeper awake 
and clutch the embodied soul, he may through 
it have his revenge by maltreating or de- 
stroying its bodily owner. The second theory 
is that the soul of a dead man goes out from 
its buried corpse to suck the blood of living 
men. The corpse, thus supplied by its re- 
turning soul with blood, is believed to remain 
unnaturally fresh, supple, and ruddy; and, 
accordingly, the means of detecting a vampire 
is to open the grave, when the reanimated 
corpse will be found to bleed when cut, and 
even to move and shriek. One way to lay a 
vampire is to stake down the corpse (as with 
suicides, and with the same intention); but 
the more effectual plan is to behead and burn 
it. (Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ch. xv.) 


“Vampires are not mere creations of groundless 
fancy, but causes conceived in spiritual form to ac- 
count for specific facts of wasting disease.”— Tylor: 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 122. 


2. The same as VAMPIRE-BAT (q.V.). 

II. Fig.: One who preys on others ; an ex- 
tortioner or bloodsucker. 

“There are the vampires of the publick and riflers 

of athe kingdom,.”—Forman: On Revol. in 1688 (1741), 
p. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a vampire ; 
resembling a vampire in character; hence, 
fig., blood-sucking, extortionate. 

“There is a whole literature of hideous vampire 
stories, which the reader will find elaborately discussed 
in Calinet.”"—Tylor - Prim, Cult, (ed. 1878), ii. 192. 

vampire-bat, s. 

Zoology : 

*1. A name formerly given to Vampyrus 
spectrum. 


“ The vampire-bat is a native of Southern America, 
and is spread over a large extent of country. It is nut 
avery large animal, the length of its body and tail 
being only six inches, or perhaps seven in very large 
specimens, and the spread of wing two feet or rather 
more. The colour of the vampire’s fur is a mouse 
tint, with a shade of brown."— Wood; Illus. Nat. 
Hist., i, 116. 

2. Any species of the group Desmodontes, 
consisting of two genera, each represented by 
a single species. They differ from all other 
bats in the character of dentition, the upper 
incisors being very large, trenchant, and oc- 
cupying the whole space between the canines 3 

remolars very narrow, with sharp-edged 

ongitudinal crowns; molars rudimentary or 
none; cesophagus very narrow ; cardiac ex- 
tremity of stomach greatly elongated, forming 
a long, narrow cecum, (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1865 
p. 389.) The species are sanguivorous, an 
cling by their extremities to the body of the 
animal whose blood they may be sucking. 

“The Vampire Bat is often the cause of much 
trouble by biting the horses on their withers, The 
injury is generally not so much owing to the loss of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, co =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


’ 
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Peod as to the inflammation which the pressure of 
saddle afterwards produces. The whole circum- 
stances have lately been doubted in England, I was 
therefore fortunate in being present when one (Des- 
modus d'orbignyi, Wat.) was actually caught ona 


VAMPIRE-BAT, 
(With skull, showing large incisors.) 


horse’s back, We were bivouacking late one evening 
near Coquimbo, in Chili, when my servant, noticing 
that one of the horses was very restive, went to see 
what was the matter, and, ROS he could detect 
something, suddenly ae his hand on the beast's 
withers, and secured the Vampire.”"—Darwin: Natu- 
ralist’s Voyage (ed, 1838), p. 22. 


vam’-pir-ism, *vam’-pyr-ism (yr as ir), 
8. [Eng. vampir(e) ; -ism.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Belief in the existence of vampires; the 
theory of the existence of vampires. 


“The horrible theory of vampyrism is that persons 
who have been victims of it pass, after death, from 
the passive into the active state, and become vam- 
pires in their turn.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 14, 1888. 


2. The action of a vampire; blood-sucking. 


II. Fig.: The practice of extortion, or prey- 
ing on others. 


“Treason, delusion, vampyrism, scoundrelism.”— 
Carlyle: French Revol., pt. ii., bk. fii, ch. ii, 


vam/-plate, *vam-plet, *vam-palt, s. 
[fr. avant-plat = front or fore-plate.] [Vam- 
BRACE. } 

Old Arm. : A singular shield of metal, which 
was affixed to the lance of the armed knight 
in tilts and tourneys as a guard or shield over 
the hand. (Fairholt.) By some authorities con- 
sidered synonymous with vambrace (q.v.). 


“Amphialus was run through the vamplate.”— 
Sidney ; Arcadia, bk. iii. 


vam-pyr-t, s. pl. [Vampyrvs.] 

Zool.: A group of Bats, sub-family Phyllo- 
stomine, with thirteen genera, from the Neo- 
tropical region. Muzzle long and narrow in 
front; distance between the eyes generally 
less than distance from the eye to extremity 
of muzzle; nose-leaf well developed, horse- 
shoe-shaped in front, lanceolate behind ; inter- 
femoral membrane well-developed ; tail gene- 
rally distinct. Nearly all the species appear 
to be insectivorous, so that the name applied 
to this group cannot be considered indicative 
of their habits. A few, if not all, probably 
supplement their insect diet with fruit. 


vam-pyr-ops, s. (Mod. Lat. vampyr(us), and 
Gr. oy (ops) = the countenance.) 
Zool. : A genus of Stenodermata, with three 
species, from the Mexican and Brazilian sub- 
regions. 


vam-pyr-iis, s. [A name suggested to 
Geoffroy, and adopted by Spix, from the sup- 
posed blood-sucking habits of the genus.] 
Zool.: The type-genus of the group Vam- 
eet (q.v.), With two species, from the Neo- 
pical region. There are two species: Vam- 
spectrum, about eight inches long, com- 
monly called the Vampire-bat, and erroneously 
said to be sanguivorous, the observations of 
modern travellers having shown that it feeds 
on fruit and insects , and V. auwritus, a some- 
what smaller bat. 


*va-mure, s. [VANTMURE.] 


van (1), s. [An abbrev. of vanguard, vant- 
guard, vawntguard, or avant-garde ; from O.Fr. 
avant-warde, avant-garde = the vanguard of 
an army, from avant (Lat. abante) = from in 
front, and garde = ground.] 
*1, The front generally. 
“* Sir Roger, you shall have the van.” 
Beaum. & Filet, : Scornful Lady, ¥. 
2. The front of an army; the front line or 
foremost division of a fleet, either sailing or 
drawn up in line of battle. 


“ I fight conspicuous in the van of war.” 
re aa Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 350, 


van (2), *vanne, s. [Fr. van, from Lat. 
vannum, accus. of vannus = a fan.) [FAN, s.] 
_ * 1, A fan or other contrivance for winnow- 
ing grain. 

“The other token of their ignorance of the sea was 
an oar; they call it a corn van."—Broome: On the 
Odyssey, 

2. A shovel used in sifting ore. A peculiar 
rocking motion, called Vanning, is given to 
the shovel, separating the ore-powder into 
grades of varying gravity. 

*3, A wing. 

“[They]... with hideous flapping vans 
Cleve the Ae air, and glared RE Ereat round 
eyes.” Blackie : Lays of Highlands, p. 36. 


van (3), s. [An abbrev. of caravan (q.v.).] 

1, A large covered wagon used for moving 
furniture; called a furniture van. 

2. A closed and bolted vehicle used in trans- 
porting prisoners in the large cities; often 
termed prison van, or Black Maria (q.v.) 

3, In England, a car or carriage attached to 
a railway train, corresponding to the baggage- 
car (q.v.) in this country. 


(oS @), *vanne, v.t. [Fr. vanner.] [VAN 
2) iss 
1. Ord. Lang.: To winnow, to fan. (Cot- 
grave.) 
“The corn which in vanning lieth lowest is the best.” 
—Bacon; Nat. Hist., § 671. 
2. Min.: To cleanse, as a small portion of 
ore, by means of a shovel. [Van (2), s., 2.] 


van (2), v.t. [Van (8), s.] To carry, convey, 
or transport in a van. 


van’-a-date, s. (Eng. vanad(ic) ; suff. -ate.] 
Chem. & Min.: A salt of vanadic acid (q.v.). 


4 Vanadate of Copper = Volborthite ; Vana- 
date of Lead = Descloizite, Vanadinite ; Vana- 
date of Lead and Copper = Chileite ; Vanadate 
of Lead and Zine = Dechenite, Eusynchite; Van- 
adate of Lime and Copper = Lime-volborthite. 


va-nad'-ic, a. (Eng. vanad(iwm) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from vanadium (q.v.). 


vanadic-acid, s. 

Chem.: HVO3. Hydrated vanadic oxide. 
Obtained by heating a solution of an anhydro- 
vanadate of an alkali metal. It formsa bulky 
flocculent precipitate, which dries up to a 
light brown red powder. It is a weak acid, 
and combines more readily with bases than 
with acids forming vanadates. 


vanadic-ochre, s. 

Min. : A pulverulent mineral found encrust- 
ing native copper at the Cliff Mine, Lake 
Superior, Compos. : vanadic acid, V20x5. 


van’-a-din, s. [VaNapIuM.] 


vanadin-augite, s. 
Min. : The same as LAVROFFITE (q.V.). 


vanadin-bronzite, s. 


Min. : A bronzite said to contain vanadic 
acid. 


van -ad’-in-ite, s. [Eng. vanadi(um); n 
connect., and suff. -ite (Min§ ; Ger, vanadinit, 
vanadinbdleierz, vanadinbleispath.] 

Min.: Amineral occurring mostly in simple 
hexagonal prisms, but sometimes with other 
forms. Hardness, 2°7 to 3; sp. gr. 6°6623 to 
7°23 ; lustre, resinous ; colour, light brownish- 
yellow, straw yellow, reddish-brown ; bright 
ted; streak, white to yellowish; sub-trans- 
lucent to opaque ; fracture, uneven, brittle ; 
Compos. : vanadate and chloride of lead, with 
the formula 3Pb3(VO4)o + PbClg. Isomorphous 
with pyromorphite. Recently found in beauti- 
ful crystals of a bright red colour in Colorado. 


van-4d’-i-6-lite, s. [Eng. vanadi(um) ; 0 
connect., and Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = a stone.] 
Min. : Asomewhat doubtful mineral species ; 
occurs in small crystals with lavroffite at 
Sludianka, Lake Baikal, Asiatic Russia. Sp. 
gr. 8°96 ; colour, dark green to black ; lustre, 
vitreous. Au analysis yielded Hermann, silica, 
15°61 ; alumina, 1°10; protoxide of iron, 1°40 ; 
lime, 84°43; magnesia, 2°61; vanadic acid, 
44°85 = 100, the formula for which he gives as 
8ROSi0»g + 6CaO,(VO4 + 2VO5). 


van’-a-dite, s. [Vanapmrz.] 


va-na'-di-iim, s. [Latinised from Vanadis, 

a name of the Scandinavian goddess Freyja, 

ag the fact of its discovery in Swedish 
‘on. ] 


Chem.: A metallic pentad element, disco- 
vered by Sefstrém in 1830, in the refinery slag 
of the iron ores of Taberg, in Sweden; symb., 
V; at. wt., 51°2. It is extracted from the 
finely-pulverised slag by deflagrating with 
nitre and sodic carbonate, digesting the fused 
mass with a saturated solution of sal-ammo- 
niac, and igniting the product in an open ves- 
sel. On heating the mass with potassium, and 
washing with water, pure vanadium is ob- 
tained as a brilliant metallic powder, having 
a silver-white lustre. It is non-volatile, does 
not tarnish in the air, burns vividly when 
heated in oxygen, is insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid, dissolves slowly in hydrofluoric acid, but 
very rapidly in nitric acid, forming a blue 
solution. It forms five oxides analogous to 
the oxides of nitrogen, and three chlorides, 
viz., the dichloride, the trichloride, and the 
tetrachloride. 


vanadium-oxides, s. pl. 

Chem. : Vanadium forms four oxides: (1) 
Vanadium dioxide, VoOe, is obtained by re- 
ducing either of the higher oxides with potas- 
sium. Itforms a light gray glittering powder, 
having a sp. gr. of 3°64, and is insoluble in 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. (2) Va- 
nadium trioxide, V20z, is obtained by igniting 
the pentoxide in hydrogen gas. It is a black 
powder, with an almost metallic lustre, and 
is insoluble inacids. (3) Vanadium tetroxide, 
V204, is obtained by allowing the trioxide to 
absorb oxygen at ordinary temperatures, form- 
ing blue shining crystals. It is soluble in 
acids, and combines with bases forming vana- 
dites, none of which is of any importance. 
(4) Vanadium pentoxide, V20s5, is prepared by 
igniting vanadate of ammonium in an open 
platinum crucible. It has a more or less red- 
dish yellow colour, is tasteless, and dissolves 
in the stronger acids, forming red or yellow 
solutions. 


van’-a-dois, a. (Mod. Lat. vanad(iwm) ; Eng 
adj. suff. -ous.] Of or pertaining to vanadium. 


*vin-céu -ri-ér, * vant-cur-reur, * van- 
cur-rier, s. [Fr. avant-courrier, avant-cou- 
reur, from avant (Lat. abante) = from in front, 
and courrier, cowreur=a runner, a courier 
(q.v.).] An avant-courier, a precursor. 


“But the most pene of them [diseases] have their 
vantcurreurs as it were.”—P, Holland; Plutarch, 
p. 506. 


van'-da, s. [Sansc. vénda = a parasitic plant, 
generally considered to be of this genus, but 
regarded by Prof. Watt as Loranthus longi- 
Sorus.) 

Bot. ; The typical genus of Vandez (q.v.). 
Leaves distichous, coriaceous, from a few 
inches to two feet in length. Flowers in ra- 
cemes, beautifully colonured—blue, red, yellow, 
brown, &c.— 
and highly 
fragrant. They 
occur in In- 
dia, China, the 
Moluceas, 
&e., as para- 
sites upon 
trees in dense 
forests, from 
which they 
have been in- 
troduced into 
hot-houses in 
Great Britain 
and elsewhere, 
They may be 
attached to a piece of wood or a wire-basket, 
as their nourishment is derived from the at- 
mosphere and not from the soil. More than 
twenty species are known, The fragrant 
root of Vanda Roxburghii is given by Hindoo 
doctors in various forms in rheumatism. It 
also enters into the composition of several 
medicinal oils. : 

Van'-dal, s. & a. [Lat. Vandalus =a Vandal, 
one of the tribe of Vandali, lit.=the wan- 
derers ; cogn. with Eng. wander (q.v.). } 


A. As substantive: 


1. Lit. : One of a Teutonic race, originally 
inhabiting the southern shore of the Baltic. 
They began to be troublesome to the Romans 
A.D. 160. In 4.p. 410 they mastered Spain in 
conjunction with the Alani and Suevi, and 
received for their share Vandalitia (Anda- 
lusia). In 4.p, 429 they crossed into Africa 
under Genseric, and not only obtained pos- 
session of Byzacium, Getulia, and part of 


VANDA CRULESCENS. 


‘Poll, DOP; PSU, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
Gian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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Numidia, but crossed over into Italy (a.D. 455), 
and plundered Rome. After the death of 
Genseric the Vandal power declined. 

2. Fig.: One who wilfully or ignorantly 
destroys or disfigures any work of art, litera- 
ture, or the like. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or resembling 
the Vandals ; Vandalic. 


Van-dal-ic, a. [Eng. Vandal; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to or resembling the Vandals ; 
hence, rude, barbarous, ferocious, hostile to 
the arts and sciences. 


Van’-dal-ism, s. (Eng. Vandal ; -ism.] The 
spirit, practice, or conduct of the Vandals ; 
wilful or ignorant destruction of works or 
monuments of art and literature ; hostility to 
ov irreverence for art and literature ; disre- 
gard for what is beautiful or venerable, 

“The removal of the stone sea-horses which dis- 
figure the pediment will be met with a ery of Vandal- 
ism." —Daily Telegraph, Feb, 22, 1888. 

van'-dé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. vand(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Orchidacee ; parasitic on 
terrestrial plants, with or without a stem, 
with a terminal or rarely a dorsal anther, the 
pollen cohering in definite waxy masses; 
a distinct candicle united to a stigmatic 
gland. Found in Asia and America. Fami- 
lies: Sarcanthide, Cryptochilide, Pachy- 
phyllide, Maxillaride, Catasetide, lonopside, 
and Calanthide. 


van-dél’-li-a, s. [Named after Dominico 
Vandelli, professor of botany at Lisbon, who 
died about 1815.) 

1. Bot.: A genus of Linderniesz, found in 
Southern Asia, South America, &c. Flowers 
axillary, tufted, calyx tubular or campanulate, 
five-toothed ; upper lip of the corolla shorter 
than the lower one; anthers coherent ; fruit 
a globose capsule, two-valved, with many 
seeds. Vandellia diffusa, a native of Guiana, 
where it is called by the Dutch Bitter-blane, 
is an antibilious emetic and febrifuge given in 
malignant fevers and dysentery. 


2. Ichthy. :; (STEGOPHILUS]. 


van-dyke’, * van-dyck’, s. & a. [After the 
painter Vandyke 
(1599-1641). 

A. As subst.: A 
pointed collar of 
lace or sewed 
work worn by 
both sexes dur- 
ing the reign of 
Charles I., and 
to be seen in 
portraits paint- 
ed by Vandyke. 


“Laced handker- 
chiefs, resembling 
the large falling 
band worn by the 
men, were in fash- 
ion among the la- 
dies, This article 
of dress has been 
lately revived, and 
called a Vandyck.”—Granger ; Biog. Hist. Chas. I. 


B. As adj. : Applied to the style of dress in 
which Vandyke painted his portraits, 


vandyke-brown, s. A _ pigment ob- 
tained (a a kind of peat or bog-earth of a 
fine, deep, semi-transparent brown colour. It 
owes its name and reputation to the supposi- 
tion that it was the brown used by Vandyke 
in his pictures. 


van-dyke’, vin-dyck’, v.t. [VANDYKE, s.] 
To scollop the edge of, as a piece of dress, 
after the manner of a Vandyke collar. 


“The edges are best scalloped or vandycked, while 
inet foundation ought to be silk.”—Daily Telegraph, 
‘eb. 29, 1888. 


*vame, a. [VAIN.] 


vane, *fane, s. [A.8. fana=a small flag; 
cogn. with Dut. vaan ; Icel. fani ; Dan. fane ; 
Sw. & Goth. fana; M. H. Ger. fano; Ger. 
Sfahne; Lat. pannus =a piece of cloth; Gr. 
amyvos (penos) = the woof.] 

1. A contrivance attached to an axis, and 
having a surface exposed to a moving current 
of fluid, so as to be actuated thereby. A vane 
indicates direction or rate of motion, the 
amount of fluid passing, or it may be used to 
obtain power ; specifically— 

(1) A weather-cock, flag, or arrow, or other 
thin object, which points in the direction 
whence the wind proceeds, [Doc-VANE.] 


CHARLES I., WEARING A 
VANDYKE. 


va-nés'-sa, s. 


Vang, s. 


Vandalic—vanillidss 


(2) The arm of a windmill; the wing of a 
fanning-mill. 

(3) The blade of a serew-propeller and the 
like. 


*2. A flag carried by a knight in a tour- 
nament. 

3. The broad part of a feather on either side 
of the shaft ; the web, 

4, A cross-piece on a levelling-staff (a.v.). 

5, The sight of a quadrant or similar instru- 
ment for the measurement of angles. 


va-nél'-liis, s. [The name was formerly spelt 


vannellus, as the dimin. from Lat. vannus =a 
fan. (Charleton: Hxercitationes, in Yarrell : 
Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), iii. 283, Note t.)] 

Ornith,: A genus of Charadriide (or, if that 
family is divided, of Charadriinz), with three 
species, from Palearctic and Neotropical re- 
gions. Bill straight, shorter than head, slightly 
compressed, points horny and hard; nasal 
groove wide, nostrils basal, linear, in the 
membrane of nasal groove ; legs slender, lower 
part naked ; tarsi reticulated behind, scutel- 
lated in front; feet four-toed, three before, 
united at the base by a membrane, hind toe 
very short, articulated on tarsus ; wings large, 
tuberculated or spurred in front of the carpal 
joint ; third and fourth quill-feathers longest. 
One species, Vanellus cristatus, the Lapwing 
(q.v.), is common in Europe and Asia, 


(Mod. Lat., from Gr. Davns 
(Phanés) =a mystic divinity in the Orphic 
rites.] 

1. Entom.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Vanessine, or Vanessidi. Antenne 
with the club somewhat prolonged; fore 
wings with a distinct projection in the hind 
margin above the middle, the inner margin 
nearly straight ; hind wings generally with a 
short projection in the hind margin. Cater- 
pillar spiny. Among well known species are, 
Vanessa Ata- 
lanta (= Pyra- 
meis atalanta, 
Newman), the 
Red Admiral 
[ADMIRAL, OC. 
1); V. io, the 
Peacock But- 
terfly (q.v.); V. 
antiopa, the 
White-bordered 
Butterfly(q.v.), 
called also the 
Camberwell 
Beauty; V. 
polychloros, the 
Large, and V. urtiew, the Small Tortoiseshell. 
(TORTOISESHELL BUTTERFLY.] Sometimes the 
Comma Butterfly, Grapta C. albwm, is called 
Vanessa OC. albwm, and ranked as a sixth 
species. Darwin (Descent of Man, ed. 2nd, p. 
311) notes the resemblance of the closed wings 
of some species to the bark of trees; but, in 
spite of their protective colouring, they are 
palatable to birds and lizards (Proc. Zool. Soc., 
1887, p. 263). 

2. Palewont.: There is a species, Vanessa 
pluto, in the Oligocene of Radoboj, in Croatia. 
The pattern of the wing has escaped oblitera- 
tion. Called also Mylothritis pluto, and sup- 
posed by some to belong to the Pierine. 


VANESSA I0. 


vain-és-si’-nze, va-nés'-si-di, s. pl. [Mod. 


Lat. vaness(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw, or 
mase, -idi.] 

Entom.: Angle-wings; a sub-family of 
Nymphalide. Wings angled; caterpillar spiny, 
of uniform thickness throughout, often living 
gregariously ; chrysalis angulated, head cased, 
the points sharp and salient. Genera and 
species numerous. 


van'-fosse, s. [Fr. avant = before, and fosse 


‘Lat. fossa) = a ditch.] 

Fort.: A ditch on the outside of the 
counterscarp. 
(Dut. vangen; Ger. fangen; Eng. 
Jang = to catch.] [FAana, v.] 


Naut.: A rope, one on each side, to steady 
laterally the peak of a gaff. It is usually a 
pendant, with a twofold purchase. 


* vang, v.t.&%. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A. Trans.: To receive, to earn; to catch, 
to throw. (Halliwell.) 
B. Intrans. : To answer for a person at the 
baptismal font, (Ray.) 


| va-nil’-li-deze, s. pl. 


van’-ga, s. [Latinised from native name.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Laniide (or, if that 
family is divided, of Thamnophiline), with 
four species, from Madagascar. Bill moderate, 
straight, compressed, keeled, with tip curved ; 
angle of mouth armed with bristles; nostrils 
lateral, basal, rounded; tail rather long, gra- 
duated. The plumage, which is green-black 
and pure white, is very conspicuous. 


van'-gee, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: A contrivance for working the 
pumps of a ship by means of a barrel and 
crank-breaks. 


van’-glo, van'-gloe, s. [See def.] 
Bot.: A West Indian name for Sesamum 
orientale. [TEEL.] 


van’-guard (ua as a), * vant-guard, 
* vaunt-guard, * van-warde, * vant- 
warde,* vaunt-warde, *vaun-warde, 
* vawne-warde, s. [O. Fr. avantgarde, 
avantwarde, from avant (Lat. abante) = from 
in front, and garde, warde = guard.] The 
troops who march in the front or van of an 
army ; the advance-guard ; the van. 
“The front of the French vanguard makes 
Upon the English.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
van-guér-i-a, s. [From voa-vanga, or voa- 
vanguer, the Madagascar name of one species.] 
Bot.: A genus of Guettardide. Shrubs, 
having the limb of the calyx minutely toothed ; 
the corolla campanulate, with a hairy throat; 
stamens five, filaments short ; fruit succulent, 
resembling an apple, with five seeds. Natives 
of Madagascar and India. Vangueria edulis, 
a small tree, a native of Madagascar, has 
edible fruit ; it has, in consequence, been in- 
troduced into India. V. spinosa, a large, 
thorny shrub, wild in eastern Bengal, Bur- 
mah, Pegu, and Tenasserim, has a round, 
cherry-like fruit, yellow when ripe, which is 
eaten by the Hindoos, 3 


va-nil’-la, s. (Span. vaynilla, dimin. of vayna 
=a knife, a scissors-case. So named because 
the pod, which is long and cylindrical, is like 
the sheath of a knife.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Vanillide. 
Climbing orchids, not parasitic. Stem square ; 
leaves fleshy, articulated at the base; pollen 
masses two, bilobed and granular. Natives 
of tropical Asia and America. Vanilla clavi- 
culata is fragrant and bitter; its leaves are 
used in the West Indies as an anti-syphilitic 
anda vulnerary. The dried fruit of V. plani- 


VANILLA AROMATICA, 
Showing Flower and Seed-vessels, 


Solia and other species constitutes the vanilla 
of commerce, an agreeable aromatic used in 
the manufacture of chocolate, various liqueurs, 
and confectionery. The plant is cultivated 
for this purpose in Mexico. 


va-nille’, s. [Fr.] Vanilla. 
“You flavour everything, you are the vanille of 
society.”—Sydney Smith: Works, p. 329. 
va-nil'’-lic, a. (Eng. vanill(ine) ; -ic.) Con- 
tained in or derived from vanilline (q.v.). 

vanillic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CoH504 = CO-0H:0CH3:0H. A 
crystalline substance obtained by the oxida- 
tion of vanilline. It forms white plates, which 
melt at 211-12°, and sublime at a higher tem- 
perature. 


[Mod. Lat. vanili(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] ; 
Bot.: A family of Orchids, tribe Arethusez, 
Lindley formerly made it a distinct order, 
Vanillacez, on account of its succulent, valve- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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less fruit, its seeds not having the testa of 
other Orchidacee, its habit, and its aromatic 
properties. 


va-nil’-line, s. [Eng. vanill(a) ; -ine.] 

Chem.: CgHg03=°H20"0gHsCOH. The 
methyl ether of protocatechuic aldehyde, found 
in crystals, in vanilla pods, from which it 
may be extracted by alcohol. It crystallizes 
im long, hard needles, slightly soluble in cold 
water, very soluble in boiling water and in 
alcohol, melts at 80-81°, and sublimes at 150°. 
Fused with potassic hydrate it is converted 
into protocatechuic acid. 


va-nil’-loes, s. [VaniL1.] 
Bot., &c.: A bastard kind of vanilla, ob- 
tained from Vanilla Pompona, 


* va-nil’-d-queng¢e, s. [Eng. vaniloquen(t) ; 
-ce.] Idle, foolish, or vain talk. 


* va-nil’-0-quent, a. [Lat. vanus = vain, 
empty, and loquens, pr. par. of loqguor = to 
speak.] Talking idly or foolishly. 


van’-ish, * van-iss-en, * van-shen, 

*van-ysch, v.i. (From Lat. vanesco = to 
vanish (lit. =to become empty, from vanus 
= empty), through an O. Fr. vanir (not found), 
pr. par. vanissant. Cf. punish, polish, fur- 
nish, &¢.J 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To pass from a visible to an invisible 
state ; to disappear ; to become imperceptible ; 
to lose perceptible existence. 


“The heavens shall vanish away like smoke,.”— 
Isaiah ii. 6. 


2. To pass away from the sight or out of 
view ; to pass beyond the limits of vision: 
as, Aship vanishes from the sight of spectators 
on the land. 

* 3. To pass away; to be annihilated or 
lost. 

“Picked from the worm-holes of long vanish'd days.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., ii. 4. 

*4, To issue; to be given off or out, as 
breath. 

“ A gentler judgment vanished from his lips.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 8. 

II, Math.: To become evanescent, like a 
mathematical quantity when its arithmetical 
value is nothing. [VANISHING-FRACTION.] 


van’-ish, s. [Vanisq, v.] 
Elocution ; A sound that gradually becomes 
weaker till it ceases. 


van-ish-ing, pr. par. & a. [VANISH, v.] 

vanishing-fraction, s. 

Math.: A fraction which reduces to the 
form of 2 for a particular value of the variable 
which enters it, in consequence of the exist- 
ence of a common factor in both terms of 
the fraction, which factor becomes 0 for this 
particular value of the variable. 


vanishing-line, s. 
Perspective: An indefinitely extended line 
supposed to be drawn on a [evel with the eye, 
arallel to the horizon. In the vanishing- 
ne the vanishing points are situated. 


oe 80) | BOINT, 5. 11.17; 
3). 
vanishing-stress, s. 
Elocution : Stress of voice upon the closing 
rtion of a syllable. (Rush, in Goodrich & 
‘orter.) 
* vAn’-ish-mént, s. [Eng. vanish, v. ; -ment.] 
A vanishing. 


Van-istg, s. pl. [See def.] 
Church Hist.: The followers of Sir Henry 


Vane, an Antinomian, and Governor of New 
England in 1636, 


* van’-i-tied, * van’-i-tyed, a. [Eng. 
vanity ; -ed.] Affected with vanity. 


“Your foolish, yourlow-vanity'd Lovelace."—Richard- 
son: Clarissa, iv. 86. 


van’-i-ty, * van-i-te, * van-i-tie, * van- 
y-tee, s. [Fr. vanite, from Lat. vanitatem, 
accus. of vanitas = emptiness, worthlessness, 
from vanus = empty, vain (q.v.).] 

1, The quality or state of being empty, vain, 
or worthless ; worthlessness, futility, empti- 
ree unsubstantiality, unreality, unrealness, 

usion. 


* He of va: saith the Preacher, all is vanity.” 
oe cee db nity, . ity. 


* 2. Groundlessness, falseness; want of 
grounds or foundation. 

3. The quality or state of being vain or 
elated with a high opinion of one’s own accom- 
plishments or achievements, or with things 
more showy than valuable; empty pride in- 
spired by an overweening conceit of one’s 
personal attainments or decorations, and 
causing its possessor to be morbidly anxious 
for the notice, admiration, and applause of 
others; conceit. [PRrp5, {.] 

“Vanity is that species of pride, which, while it 
presumes upon a degree of superiority in some parti- 
cular articles, fondly courts the applause of every one 
within its sphere of action, seeking every occasion to 
display some talent, or some supposed excellence.”— 
Cogan; On the Pussions, 

4, Ostentation; ambitious or ostentatious 

display ; vainglory, vaunting, pride, conceit. 

‘“‘The ground-work thereof is true, however they, 
through vanity, whilst they would not seem to be 
SPR OSHONS do thereupon build-many forged histories of 
their own antiquity."—Spenser: State of Ireland. 

5, That- which is vain, empty, unreal, or 

unsubstantial : as 

(1) Empty pleasure, vain pursuit, idle show, 
unreality. 

“All their exhortations were to set light of the 
things in this world, to count riches and honours 
vanitie.”—Hooker: Eccles, Pol., Pref., § 8. 

(2) Fruitless desire or endeavour; effort 

which produces no result. 

*(8) An empty or vain conceit ; a trifle. 
“Some vanity of mine art.’ Shakesp.: Tempest, iv. 

* (4) Script.: An idol (Jer. xviii. 15). In 

this sense it is generally used in the plural. 

“Are there any among the vanities of the Gentiles 
that can cause rain, or can the heavens give showers. 
Art thou not he, O Lord our God ?’’—Jer. xiv. 22. (Cf. 
also Deut, xxxii. 21; 1 Kings xvi. 13, 26; Jer. viii. 19.) 

* 6. A character in the old moralities. 

“You... take vanity the puppet’'s part.”—Shakesp. : 
Lear, ii. 2. 

Vanity Fair, s. A fair described by 
Bunyan (Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i.) as esta- 
blished by Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, 
for the sale of all sorts of vanities. (Used to 
symbolize a collection of the most alluring 
temptations of the world.) 


*van’-mure, s. [VAUNTMURE.] 


van’-nér, s. [Eng. van (1), 8.3; -er.] A van 
horse. 
‘Twenty-five Welsh cobs, cabbers, and vanners,”— 
Referee, April 8, 1888. (Advt,) 


van -ning, s. [VAN (2), v.] 


van’-quish, * ven-kis-en, * ven-kus-en, 


* yen-quish-en, * ven-quis-en, v-t. & 7. 
(O. Fr. veinguir (pr. par. veinquissant), a col- 
lateral form of veincre (Fr. vaincre, pa. t. van- 
quis, subj. que je vainquisse), from_Lat. vinco 
= to conquer. ] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To conquer ; to overcome or subdue in 
battle, as an enemy. 


‘The enemies beaten on all sides, and in so man 
sorts, with artillery were put backe, and vanquished.” 
—Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 84. 

*2. To overcome or defeat in any contest, 

as in an argument. 
*3, To confute, to refute; to prove erro- 
neous or unfounded ; to upset. 

“This bold assertion has been fully vanquished ina 
eee to the Bishop of Meaux’s treatise,”—Atter- 

*4, To overpower, to prostrate. 

“Sorrow and grief have vanquished all my powers.” 
akesp.: 2 Henry VI, ii. 1. 
*5. To overpower the peculiar virtue or 
properties of ; to destroy ; to render inert or 
inefficacious ; to neutralize. 
* B. Intrans.:.To overcome, to conquer ; 
to get the better. 
“Tf thou vanquishest thy words are true,” 
Shakesp. - 1 Henry VI., 1. 2. 

q For the difference between to vanquish 

and to conquer, see CONQUER. 


vanquish, vin’-quish, s. [Etym. doubt- 


ful.], A disease in sheep, in which they pine 
away. 


* van’-quish-a-ble, a. {Eng. vanquish, v.; 
-able.] Oapable of being vanquished, con- 
quered, or subdued ; conquerable. 

“That great giant was only vanquishable by the 


Knights of the Wells.”"—Gayton: Festivous Notes on 
Don Quixote. 


van’-quish-ér, s. [Eng. vanquish, v. 3 -er.] 


One who or that which vanquishes ; a con- 

queror. . 

“T am alone the vanquisher of time.” 
Drayton: Robert Duke of Normandy. 


* van’-quish-mént, s. [Eng. vanquish, v. ; 
-ment.) The act of vanquishing ; the state of 
being vanquished, 

“Yet he opposes three daies pestilence to seven 


years famine and three moneths vanquishment.”—Bp. 
Hall; Balm of Gilead, § 7. 


van'-sire, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Herpestes galera; a small, weasel- 
like animal, from Madagascar and the Isle of 
France. The colour is deep-brown speckled 
with yellow, the tail of equal thickness 
throughout. 


* vant, vi. [Vaunt.] To vaunt, to boast. 


van’-tage (age as ig), * vaunt-age, s. 
(Fr. avantage = an advantage (q.v.). | 

*I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Advantage, gain, profit. 

“Not for renowme or vauntage sake, but for the 

loue of his name.”— Udal; Hebrues vi. 

2, Advantage; the being in a better state 
or condition for action or defence than 
another ; vantage-ground ; condition favour- 
able to success. 

if e sought to get the vantage.”—North ; Plutarch, 
p. 152, 

* 3, Opportunity, convenience. 

“At your meetest vantage of the time.” _ 
Shakesp.: Richard LIL, iii. 5. 

IL. Lawn Tennis; A term used for the point 
following the stage when each player has won 
three points, Properly called advantage, and 
often used attributively as in vantage game or 
set. 

“ Advantage sets are played—i.e., if each player wins 
five games, the set is continued until one player wins 
two games consecutively. ‘Vantage all’ is a barbar- 
ous term, introduced by some genius who does not 
understand language, to express the fact that the 
players agree to decide the set by the best of three 
games, after arriving at five gamesall, This arrange- 
ment is not allowed in matches where advantage sets 
are played. The term ‘vantage all’ is absurd, as both 
players cannot win advantage at the same time. The 
correct expression is ‘games all.’"—ield, Dec, 24, 1887, 

*W (1) Of vantage, To the vantage : To boot; 
besides. 

“Yes, a dozen; and as many 
To the vantage, as would store the world.” 
Shakesp. ; Othelvo, iv. & 
(2) To get vantage of: To get the better of. 
“Tf they get ground and vantage of the king.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., ii. 8. 
*van’-tage (age as ig), v.t. [Fr. avantager.} 
To profit, to advantage. 
“ The injuries that to myself I do 
Doing thee vantage, double vantage me.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 88. 
_vantage-ground, s. Superiority of posi- 
tion or place ; a place or condition which gives 
one an advantage over another. 
“Upon the steadfast vantage-ground of truth.” 
Wordsworth : Hxcursion, bk. viii. 
_ t vantage-loaf, s. The thirteenth loaf 
in a baker’s dozen. (Brewer.) 


* vant-brace, * vant-brass, s. [VAMBRACE.] 
* yvant-courier, s. [VANCOURIER.] 
*vant-mure, s. [VAUNTMURE.] 
*vant-our, s. [VAUNTER.] 


van-Ux’-em-ite, s. [After Mr. Vanuxem; 
suff. -ile (Min.). ] 

Min. : A white, massive mineral substance, 
occurring with zinc ores at Sterling Hill, 
New Jersey. Hardness, 25 to 3; sp. gr. 
2°5. An analysis gave : silica, 35°64 ; alumina, 
11°70; protoxide of zinc, 32°48 to 36°0 ; water, 
14°80 to 19°88. As Dana points out, this can- 
not be regarded as a distinct species, but 
rather as a mixture of clay with hydrated 
silicate of zinc. 


*van'-ward, a. [Eng. van, s.; -ward.] Of, 
pertaining to, or situated in the van or front, 
“The vanward frontier."—De Quincey. (Annandatle.) 


van’-zey, s. [Wanzry.] 


*vap, *vappe, s. [Lat. vappa=wine that 
has lost its flavour; vapid or pallid wine; 
allied to vapor = vapour.] Wine that has 
become vapid or dead ; vapid, flat, or insipid 
liquor. 

‘The dead lees and vap of wine.”"—Bp. Taylor: Rute 
of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. ili. 

vap’-id, a. [Lat. vapidus, from vappa = vapid 

or palled wine; Fr. vapide.] “ 
* 41. Corrupt, foul. , 


“4 kind of vapid atmosphere about that planet,"— 
Glanvill: Essays, No, vii. 


/ 
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2. Having lost its life and spirit ; dead, flat, 
insipid. 
“Phy vines let feed awhile 
On the fat refuse ; lest too soom disjoined, 
From spritely it to sharp or vapid change,” 
Philips. {Toad.) 


8. Dull, spiritless ; wanting in life or spirit ; 
t. 


“A cheap, bloodless reformation, a guiltless liberty, 
appear flat and vapid to their taste."—Burke : French 
Revolution, 


*va-pid-i-ty, s. [Eng. vapid; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being vapid ; vapidness. 


‘“ After the violent ferment in the nation, a remark- 
able deaduess and vapidity has succeeded.”—Burke * 
To Mr. Shackleton, July 31, 1771. 


vap'-id-ly, adv. 
vapid mauner. 
vap’-id-néss, s. [Eng. vapid; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being vapid, flat, 
dead, or insipid; flatness, deadness: as, the 
wvapidness of beer. 

2. Dulness, flatness; want of life or spirit; 
mawkishness. 

va’-por, va-pour, * wa-pure, « ([Fr. 


(Eng. vapid; -ly.] In a 


vapeur, from Lat. vaporem, accus. of vapor= | 


vapor; Sp. & Port. vapor; Ital. vapore.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as II. 


(2) Any visible diffused substance floating | 


in the atmosphere and impairing its trans- 
parency, as fog or mist ; hazy matter. 


“From the damp earth impervious vapours rise.” 
Pope : Statius : Thebaid, i. 486. 


*(8) Wind, flatulence. 

* Ointments, if laid on anything thick, by stopping 
vp the pores, shut in the vapours, and send them to 
the head extremely.”—Bacon. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Something unsubstantial, fleeting, or 

transitory ; unreal fancy ; vain imagination. 

‘He hath the grace of hope, though it be clouded 
over with a melancholy vapour.”—Hammond, 

* (2) (Pl.): A hectoring or bullying style of 
conversation or mode of behavior, indulged 
in by swaggerers for the purpose of bringing 
about a real or mock quarrel, consisting in 
flatly contradicting whatever was said by a 
speaker, even if the bully had granted what 
was asserted just before. 


“They are at it still, sir; this they call vapours.”"— 
Ben Jonson: Bartholomew Fair, iv. 8. 


* (3) (Pl.): A disease of nervous debility, in 
which a variety of strange images float in the 
brain, or appear asif real ; hence, hypochon- 
driacal affections ; depression of spirits; de- 
jection, spleen ; the blues. 

“A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god.” 
Pope: Satires, iii. 188. 

II. Physics: An aeriform fluid into which 
some volatile substance is changed by the 
action of heat. 


tures, while the term gas is applied to aeri- 
form bodies which are in that rarefied state at 
ordinary temperatures. Thus we speak of hy- 
drogen gas, but of watery vapors. Vapors, 
like gases, have a certain elastic force, by 
which they exert a pressure on every part of 
any vessel in which they are enclosed. 
Vapors are formed instantly in a vacuum ; 
in the atmosphere they are generated more 
slowly. When not saturated they exactly 
resemble gases in their action; when saturated 
and in contact with the liquid by which 
they were generated, they can neither be com- 
pressed nor expanded, but remain constant, 
both in their elastic force and in their density. 
Vapors of different composition vary in 
density. Thus if atmospheric air be taken 
as unity, the vapor of water = 0°6235, that 
of alcohol 1°6138, that of sulphur 6°6542, and 
that of mercury 6.9760. 


vapor-bath, vapour-bath, s. 
1. The application of vapor or steam to 
the body in a close place. [Batu (1) s. B. 


I. 2.) Medicated vapor baths are largely em- | 


ployed, the aqueous yapor being impreg- 
nated with mercury, sulphur, &c., according 
to the nature of the disease. 


2, The place or bath itself; an apparatus 
for heating bodies by the vapor of water. 


vapor-douche, vapour-douche,s. A 
topical yvapor-bath, which consists in the 
direction of a jet of aqueous vapor on some 
part of the body. 


Vapor is essentially the | 
same as gas, but the word vapor is conven- | 
tionally limited to the gaseous state of a body | 
which is liquid or solid at ordinary tempera- | 


vapidity—vaporousness 


va'-por, va-pour,.i. &¢ [Varor, s.] 

A, Intransitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To pass off in the form of vapor; to dis- 
solve or disappear, as into vapor, steam, or 
air * to be exhaled ; to evaporate. 

*2. To emit or give out vapor, 
or evaporations. 

“Swift running waters vapour not so much ag 

standing waters.”—Bacon: Natural History. 

Il. Figuratively : 

*1, To pass off or disappear as @ vapor. 

“ He now is dead, and all his furie gone, 
And all his greatnes eapeues to nought, 
That as a glasse vpon the water shone, 
Spenser: The Ruines of Time, 219, 

2. To boast, brag, or vaunt with ostentatious 
display ; to hector, to bully. 

‘‘He vapoured considerably.” — Daily Telegraph, 

Feb. 7, 1888, 
*B. Transitive: 
| 1. Lit.: To cause to pass into a vaporous 
state; to cause to dissolve, pass away, or dis- 
appear in a vaporous, gaseous, or aeriform 
condition ; to cause to melt into thin air or 
other unsubstantial thing. 


| “ He'd laugh to see one throw his heart away, 
Another sighing vapour forth his soul.” 
Ben Jonson, 


to dis- 


steam, gas, 


2. Fig. : To affect with the vapors; 
quiet, to make melancholy 


“She vapours me but to look at her.” — Mad, 
D’ Arbay : Camilla, bk. v., ch, vi. 


| *va-por-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. vaporable; 
el The quality or state of being vapor- 
able. 


| *va'-por-a-ble, a. (Eng. vapor; -able.] 
| Capable of being vaporized, or converted into 
vapor. 


| *va'-por-ate, v.i. [Lat. vaporatus, pa. par. 
of vaporo=to emit steam or vapor, from 
vapor =vapor.] Toemit vapor; to evapo- 
rate. 


*yva-por-a/-tion, s. (Lat. vaporatio, from 
vaporatus, pa. par. of vaporo.] [VAPORATE.] 

1. The act or process of converting into 
vapor. 

“By conflagration and congelation, according to 
certain respects; by vaporation and evaporation,”— 
Bibliotheca Biblica, 1. 438. 

2. The state of passing off in vapor; eva- 

poration, 


*“va-pored, a. (Eng. vapor; -ed. Af- 


fected with the vapors; peevish, dejected, 
splenetic. 
*va-por-ér, s. [Eng. vapor; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who vapors, brags, or 


hectors ; one who makes a great display of his 
owers or worth; a braggart, a bully, a 
oaster,  [VAPoR, s., I. 2. (2). ] 
“A ruffian, a riotous spendthrift, and a notable 
vapourer.”—Camden : Hist, Elizabeth (an. 1570), 
2. Entom.: The Vaporer-moth (q.v.). 


vaporer-moth, s. 

Entom.: Orgyia antiqua. The fore wings of 
the male are rich brown, clouded with darker 
tints, and having a small spot near the anal 
angle; the hinder wings are brown. In the 
females the wings are rudimentary. The 
male is common in England from July to 
October, and is : 
often seen in the me 
streets of London, 
The female re- 
mains in the 6o- 
coon, on the out- 
side of which she 
deposits her eggs 
in autumn. The 
larve, which first 
appear inJune and 
continue for some months, are slaty gray, 
having four or five wart-like spots on each 
segment, with yellow and black tufts. Com- 
mon in gardens, on rose- bushes and many 
other plants. The Searece Vaporer-moth, 0. 
gonostigma has several small white spots on 
the wings of the male. The larva feeds in 
autumn on oak, hazel, and bramble. The 
perfect insect appears in June. 


VAPORER-MOTH. 


* va-por-if'-ér-otis, a. (Lat. vapor= 
vapor, and jfero=to bear, to bring.] Con- 
veying or producing vapor. 


*va-por-if’-ic, a. (Lat. vapor = vapor, 
and facio = to iake.] Forming into vapor, 


converting into steam, or expelling in a 
volatile form, as fluids. 


“It is the product of vaporijic sublimation.”—Datly 
Telegraph, April 8, 1886. 


va'-por-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Vapor, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : Given 
to bragging or boasting; vaunting ostenta 
tiously and vainly ; braggart. 
“A vapouring sort (which that nation was ther 
much addicted to)."—Strype: Eccles. Mem. (an. 1552). 
C. As subst.: Bragging, boasting; boasts 
vaunts. 


“Despite the vapouring of the Minister of War."— 
Daily Telegraph, April 7, 1886, 


“va'-por-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. vaporing; 
-ly.] Ina vapor, bragging, or boastful 


manner. 


va’-por-ish, va'-pour-ish, a. 
por; -ish.] 
1. Lit.: Full of, or abounding in vapors; 
vaporous. 
*2, Fig.: Affected by vapors: splenetic. 
hypochondriac, whimsical. 


“ Nor to be fretful, vapourish, or g:ve way 
% Crabbe: Tales of the Halt. 


To spleen.” 
*va/-por-ish-néss, s. (Eng. vaporish; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being vaporish; 
melancholy, vapors. 


“The vapowrishness which has laid hold of my 
heart.”—Richardson - Clarissa, iv. 41. 


*va'-por-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. vaporize) ; 
-able.] Capable of being vaporized or con- 
verted into vapor. 


* va-por-i-za’-tion, s. (Eng. vaporize); 
-ation.] The act or process of vaporizing ; 
the artificial formation of vapor; the state 
of being vaporized. 

“We cannot as yet comprehend in what manner it 

eal produces the liquefaction or vaporization of one 
y.”— Whewell : Hist. Scientific Ideas, hi. 46. 

GY Vaporization, evaporation, and boiling 
differ slightly in meaning. Vaporization isa 
generic, evaporation a specific word; the 
former signifying the passage of any liquid 
into the solid state, without reference to the 
slowness or rapidity with which the process 
is carried out, or the temperature of the 
liquid becoming transformed into the vapor. 
Evaporation generally implies the slow pro- 
duction of a vapor at the free surface of a 
liquid, and boiling always signifies the rapid 
production of vapor in the liquid itself. 


va/-por-ize, v.t. & i. (Eng. vapor ; -ize.] 

A. Trons.: To convert into vapor by the 
application of heat or artificial means; to 
sublimate ; to cause to evaporate. 

B. Intrans.: To pass off in vapor; to 
evaporate. 


* va'-por-iz-ér, s. (Eng. vaporia(e); -er.] 
One who or that which vaporizes. A scent- 
vaporizer is a form of atomizer (q.v.), for con- 
verting scent into very fine spray. 


*va'-por-ose, a. [VAPoRoUs.] 
*va-por-6s-i-ty, s. [Eng. vaporos(e) ; -ity.) 
The quality or state of being vaporose or 


vaporous. 


“His first ideas and volcanic vaporosity.”—Carlyle. 
Diamond Necklace, ch, vi. 


(Eng. va- 


va’-por-oiis, a. ([Fr. vaporeuz, rom Lat. 
vaporosus. | 

I, Literally: 

1. Being in the form of, or having the 
nature or character of vapor. 

“Gatherings and thicknings of a moist and vaporous 

air.”—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 817. 

2. Promoting exhalation, or the flow of 
effluvia, vapor, gases, or the like; hence, 
windy, flatulent. 

“Tf the mother eat much beans, or such vaporous 
food, it endangereth the child to become lunatick,”— 
Bacon, 

3. Full of vapors or exhalations. 


“Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound.” 
Shakes. - Macbeth, tii. 5. 
II. Fig.: Unsubstantial; vainly imagina- 
tive or soaring ; whimsical. 


va/-por-olis-néss, s. [Eng. vaporous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vaporous or full 
of vapors, 


“The warmth and vaporousness of the air.”—Hist, 
ial Society, vol. iii, 
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/-por-¥, va'-pour-¥,a. (Eng. vapor ; -y.] 
1. Lit.: Full of vapors; of the nature of 
a vapor; vaporous. 
aii dansid bocatorics oon to veil.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxi 
*92, Fig.: Affected withthe vapors; melan- 
choly, splenetic. 


*vap-u-la’tion, s. (Lat. vapulo = to be 
flogged.] The act of flogging, beating, or 
whipping ; a flogging. 


wa-quér’-0 (qu as k),s. [Sp. =a cowherd ; 
from vaca (Lat. vacca)=a cow.] A term ap- 
plied in Mexico and the Western United States 
to one who has the charge of cattle, horses, 
or mules; a herdsman. ACHER. | 


va’-ra, s. [Native word.] A Spanish-American 
measure, equal to about 2°78061 feet. 

{ The vara is the basis of a system of linear 
and land measure in vogue in Texas and other 
border states, as follows: (linear) 1 vara = 
3344 inches ; 1900°8 varas — 1 mile; 5,000 varas 
=1 lagua; (land measure) 5645°376 square 
varas—=1 acre; 1,000,000 square varas= 1 
labor, or 177 acres; 25,000,000 square varas = 
1 lagua (or league) of land, or 4,428 acres, 
termed in Spanish a sitio de ganado mayor. 
There is another sitio called sitio de ganado 
menor, which comprises 11,111,111 square varas. 
The caballerra contains 609,428 square varas. 
(A, J. Baker, Texas Land Commissioner.) 


Wa-ran’, s. [UARAN.] 
Va-ran-gi-an, 3. 


: sworn men, confederates, from varar= an 

: oath.] One of those Scandinavians who en- 
tered the service of the Byzantine Emperor, 
and became the Imperial guard at Constanti- 
nople. Their peculiar weapon was the two- 
edged battle-axe. 


va-ran’-i-de, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. varan(us); 
: Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] : 


Zool, : An approximate synonym of Moni- 
toride (q.v.). 


va-ra-nus, s. [Mod. Lat., from the native 
name varan (q.v.). | 
1. Zool. : The type-genus of Varanide (q.v.), 
with eighteen species, having the range of the 
. family. 
2. Paleont.: From the Miocene of Greece 
, and India. (Wallace.) 


ij *var’-din-gale, * véer’-din-gale, s. [Far- 
; THINGALE. ] 


[{Icel. veringjar, lit. = 


Se 


*vare,s ([Sp.vara=arod,awand.] Awand 
or staff of office, authority, or justice. 


var’-6c, s. [Fr. varec = Eng. wrack (q.v.).] 
The impure carbonate of soda made in Brit- 
tany. 


var-ga-site, s. [After Count Vargas, or 
Wargas ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. wargasit.] 
Min. : The same as PYRALLOLITE (q.V.). 


* vari, s. (Fr. Remote etym. doubtful.] 


Zool.: Lemur catta, or varius, [RUFFED- 
? LEMUR, Macaco.] 


var-i-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. variable; -ity.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
variable ; variableness. 
2. Biol.: The state or condition of mani- 
festing or being subject to variation (q.v.). 


var'-i-a-ble, *var-y-a-ble, a. &s. [Fr., 
from Lat. variabilis, from vario = to diversify, 
to vary.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Capable of varying, changing, or alter- 
ing in a physical sense; liable to variation 
or change ; changeable. 

2. Capable of being varied, altered, or 
changed ; subject to being changed: as, To 
place a number of bodies in a position vari- 
able at pleasure. 

3. Liable to change, vary, or alter in a 
moral sense; mutable, changeable, fickle, in- 
constant, unsteady. 

B. As substantive : 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is variable ; that which 
varies or is liable or subject to vary, change, 

_ or alter. 
_ 2, Ashifting wind, as opposed to a trade- 
_ wind; hence, the variables, the space, region, 


var’-i-a-bly, adv. 


or belt intermediate between the north-east 
and the south-east tradewinds. This region 
varies in width from about 150 to 500 miles, 
being widest in September and narrowest in 
December or January, and is characterized by 
calms, shifting breezes, and sometimes violent 
squalls. 

II. Math.: A variable quantity ; a quantity 
which may be regarded as in a state of con- 
tinual increase or decrease. 


variable-ixalus, s. 

Zool.: Ixalus variabilis, a small tree-frog, 
from Ceylon. The body is about an inch and 
a half long, and the hind limbs greatly devel- 
oped. The coloration is very variable. 


variable-motion, s. 


Mech. : Motion produced by the action of a 
force which varies in intensity. 


variable-quautitiés, s. pl. 

Math. : Quantities which admit of an in- 
finite number of set of values, in the same 
equation. Such quantities as are regarded as 
being subject to continual increase or decrease, 
in opposition to those which are constant, re- 
maining always the same. 


variable-stars, s. pl. 

Astron. : Periodical stars ; stars which vary 
in their lustre at different times. Compared 
with the enormous number of the heavenly 
bodies they are but few. Sir John Herschel 
gave a list of sixty-six known to him, and 
considered it nearly complete. The most re- 
markable is Algol (q.v.). Another is Mira 
Ceti. [Mrra.] Goodricke, who in 1782 dis- 
covered the variability of Algol, attempted to 
account for it by the hypothesis, which Sir 
John Herschel also accepted, that some 
opaque body, temporarily interposed between 
the observer and the star, intercepted a large 
part of the emitted light. 


variable-toad, s. 

Zool. : Bufo variabilis, a species common in 
Fiance. It has the hind limbs and feet nearly 
as large as those of the Frog. Called also the 
Green Toad, from its color. 


var’-i-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. variable; -ness.] 


1. The quality or state of being variable 
or changeable, in a physical sense; liability 
to or susceptibility of material change ; liable- 
ness or aptness to alter or to be altered ; 
changeableness, 

“We lost ground, owing to the variableness of the 
winds.”—Cook. First Voyage, bk. iii., ch. i. 

{| Sometimes used in the same sense as 
Variation, II. 2. (1) (q.v.). See also extract 
under VARIETAL, 


2. Liability to change or alter in a moral 
sense ; mutability, changeableness ; fickle- 
ness, inconstancy. 


“The Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning."—James i. 17. 


(Eng. variab(le) ; -ly.] In 


a variable inanner ; changeably, mutably, in- 
constantly. 


var'-i-ange, * var-i-aunce, *var-y- 


aunce, s. 
to vary.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1. The quality or state of being or becom- 
ing variant ; change of condition ; alteration ; 
a variation. ‘ 

*2. Difference, disagreement, 

“Thei shulden haue maad no doute to rederis, ne 
the variaunce of wordes shulde not haue ympugned it 
silf.”— Wycliffe: James. (Prol.) 

3. Difference that produces dispute or con- 
troversy ; disagreement, discussion, discord, 
quarrel, falling out. 

“In this yere, fyll a varyaunce atwene the fely- 
sshyppes of goldsmythes and tayllours of London.’”— 
Fabyan : Chronycle (an. 1269). 

II. Law: An alteration of something for- 
merly laid in a writ, or a difference between a 
declaration and a writ, or the deed on which 
it is grounded ; a departure in the oral evi- 
dence from the statement in the pleadings. 

¥ At variance: 


*1, In a state of disagreement or difference ; 
differing. 
2. Ina state of dissension, discord, or con- 
troversy ; at enmity. 
“ The Britains . . . were at variance amongst them- 
selves.’'—Holinshed : Hist. Hng., bk. iv., ch. xxi. 


{Lat. varians, pr. par. of vario = 


var’-i-ant, * var-i-aunt, a. &s. ez variant, 


pr. par. of varier = to vary (q.v.). 


* var’-i_ate, v.t. & i. 


var -i-at-éd, pu. par. & a, 


A. As adjective : 

1, Different, diverse; having a different 
form or character. 

“ Men were found of nature variaunt.” 
: . Chaucer ; Court of Love. 

2. Variable, varying. 

B. As subst.: Something different in form 
from, but essentially the same as another; 4 
different form, reading, version, or the like. 


“There are the usual number of variants . . . from 
the folklore of all European countries.”—Harper’s 
Magazine, Sept., 1885, p. 642, 


(Lat. variatus, pa. par. 
of vario = to vary (q.v.). ] 


_A. Trans.: To make different ; to vary, to 
diversify, to alter. 
B. Intrans.: To alter, to vary, to change. 
_ “This artificial change is but a fixation of nature's 
incoustancy, helping its variating infirmities,”— 
Jeremy Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 43. 
[VARIATE,] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Varied, diversified. 


“Smooth, variated, unangular bodies."—Burke ¢ 
Sublime & Beautiful. 


2. Her. : Varriated (q.v.). 


var-i-a’tion, * var-i-a-ci-on, * var-i- 


a-cy-on, s. [Fr. variation, from Lat. varia- 
tionem, accus. of variatio, from variatus, pa. 
par. of vario=to vary (q.v.); Ital. varia- 
zione.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act, process, or state of varying; 
partial change in the form, position, state, or 
qualities of a thing ; alteration, change, muta- 
tion, modification. 

“ Absolute necessity, in which there can be no 
variation in any kind or degree.”"—Clarke: On the 
Attributes, prop. vii. 

2. The extent to which a thing varies ; the 
degree, interval, or amount of departure from 
@ previous condition, position, or form; 
amount or rate of change. 


“Another thing that stumbled me here was the 

variation, which, at this time, by the last amplitude I 

found to be but 7 deg. 58 min.”—Dampier: 
Voyages (an. 1699). 

* 3. Difference. 

“There is great variation between him that is 
raised to the sovereignty by the favour of his peers 
and him that comes to it by the suffrage of the 
people.”—Ben Jonson : Discoveries. 

4, The act of deviating ; deviation. 

‘He observed the variation of our English from the 
original, and made an entire translation of the whole 
for his private use.”—Fell, 

* 5, Variance, dissension, discord, disagree- 

ment. 

“Thus the christen realmes were in variacyon, and 
the churches in great dyfference,”—Berners: Froissart; 
Cronycle, ch. eccxliv. 


II. Technically : 


1. Astron.: Any deviation from the mean 
orbit or mean motion of a heavenly body pro- 
duced by the perturbation of another body or 
bodies. Thus the planets are considered to 
move mathematically in elliptic orbits, which 
would be the case if they were subject to the 
attraction of the sun only, but being acted 
on by each other, there is supposed to be a 
minute and slow but constant variation in 
the elements of the ellipse. Variations which 
are compensated in short intervals are called 
periodic, and those which require for their 
compensation a long period are called secular. 
(Herschel : Astron., § 653-655.) 

2. Biology: 

(1) A tendency in al) organisms to vary 
slightly from other ozganisms produced by 
the same parents. 


“No two animals or plants, even when born of the 
same parents, are exactly alike; this is known aa 
Variation.”—Ray Lankester ; Degeneration, p. 13. 


(2) Hereditary modification. 

“ We shall see how great is the power of man in ac- 
cumulating, by his selection, successive slight varia- 
tions.”—Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 2nd), p. 3. 

(3) A modification directly due to the 
physical conditions of life; such as the 
dwarfed condition of shells in the Baltic, or 
of stunted plants on Alpine summits. (Dar- 
win: Origin of Species, ch. ii.) 

+ (4) An organism, or a group of organisms, 
exhibiting modification due to external con- 
ditions. 

“The term variation has been employed by some 

authors to designate forms less permanent than 


varieties, but the term has not obtained general ac. 
ceptance.”"—Chambers' Encyclopedia (ede 1867), ix. 716, 


*3,. Gram. : Change of termination of words, 


boy; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenoyhon, exist. ph =f 
1, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


; 
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as in declension, conjugation, comparison, 
and the like ; inflection, 

“The rules of grammar, and useful examples of the 
variation of words, and the peculiar form of speech, 
ee ae appointed to be repeated.”"—Watts: On the 

4. Music: An air or theme with variations 
is a musical composition in which a simple 
melody is first given out, and then several 
times repeated, each repetition containing 
changes by means of broken harmony, counter- 
point, broken rhythm, the arpeggio, scale- 
passages, and even by modification of key. 
The earliest forms of a variation were the 
“divisions” adled to a ground-bass; then 
there followed the changes above described, 
but the character of variations in modern 
music has gradually developed into a series 
of sound-pictures, of which the theme is 
indeed the main subject, but is represented 
under various phases of sentiment, expression, 
thought, and esthetic colouring. 

5. Physics & Navig.: The angle included 
between the true and magnetic meridians of 
any particular place. If the direction of 
the true meridian at any given place were 
known, the variation of the needle would 
be found by simply taking the bearing of 
this line with the compass. If the bearing 
of the meridian is east of north, the variation 
is to the west; if the bearing is west of 
north, the variation is to the east. In order, 
therefore, to find the variation of the needle 
at any place, we first find the direction of the 
true meridian, or of some line which makes a 
known angle with it; we then observe the 
bearing of this line; from this result the 
variation is easily computed. The line most 
usually employed is the line of greatest 
elongation of the pole star, either to the east 
or west. At London, in 1550, the deviation 
was 11°17’ H.; about 1669 it was 0°. It then 
began to deviate to the west, till it attained 
its maximum in 1815, 24° 17/18”. In 1865 it 
was 20° 38’, 

{ GQ) Annual variation : 

Astron. : The annual change in the right 
ascension or declination of a star produced 
by the combined influence of its own motion 
and the precession of the equinoxes. 

(2) Caleulus of variations ; [CALCULUS]. 

(8) Variation of elements : 

Astron., Physics, @ Math.: Changes in the 
elements entering into the calculation of any 
figure, rate of motion, &c. [Variation, II. 1., 
& 96-1 

(4) Variation of the compass : (MAGNETISM, {| 5 
VariaTIon, II. 5.). 

(5) Variation of the moon : 

Astron. : Irregularity in the moon’s métion 
and in the form of her orbit, depending on 
the angular distance of the luminary from 
the sun. When nearest the earth the true 
longitude, as seen from the earth, is gaining 
on the mean longitude ; it will be the reverse 
when she is in quadratures (farthest from the 
earth), and at intermediate points nearly coin- 
ciding with octants, she will be neither 
gaining nor losing. But at these points the 
amount of gain or loss will have reached its 
maximum. The entire variation produced by 
this cause in the moon’s longitude, is 1° 4’. 
(Herschel: Astron., § 705.) 

(6) Variations of the barometer: [BARo- 
METER]. \ 


variation-compass, s. 
compass (q.V.). 


A declination 


* var-i-aunt, a. [VARIANT.] 
var-i-cél-la, s. [Dimin. from Mod. Lat. 
variola (q.Vv.). } ; 
Pathol.: The name formerly given to a 


modified form of small-pox [VARICELLOID 
SMALL-POX], now confined to chicken-pox. 


var-i-cél’-loid, a. [Mod. Lat. varicell(a) ; 
Eng. suff. -oid.] Resembling varicella (q.v.). 
varicelloid small-pox, s. 


Pathol. : Modified small-pox, in which the 
eruption seems to stop at its vesicular stage, 
most of the vesicles drying up instead of 
developing into pustules. Called also Abor- 
tive Small-pox. 


va-ric-i-form, a. (Lat. varia, genit. varicis, 
and forma = form.] Resembling a varix (q.v.). 


var'-i-cO.céle, s. [Mod. Lat. varizx, genit. 
varicis, and Gr. «dn (kel@) = a tumour.) 


Pathol. : A varicose condition of the veins 
of the spermatic cord, due to increased pres- 
sure within the vessels, or to diminished re- 
sistance in their walls and in the surrounding 
structures. 


var’-i-cose, * var-i-colis, a. [Lat. vari- 
cosus, from varia, genit. varicis.] [VARIX.] 

I, Ordinary Langwage : 

1. Exhibiting or marked by a varix ; preter- 
naturally enlarged or permanently dilated. 
(Said of veins.) 

“‘There are instances of one vein only being vari- 


cous, which may be destroyed by tying it above and 
below the dilatation."—Sharp, 


2. Designed for the cure or relief of varicose 
veins; as, varicose stockings, elastic hose to 
compress and support distended veins in the 
leg and foot. 


II, Bot. : Swollen here and there. 


varicose-aneurism, s. 

Pathol.: A form of aneurism in which a 
communication has been formed between the 
aorta and either of the venew cave, one of the 
auricles, the right ventricle, or the pulmonary 
artery. 


varicose-veins, s. pl. [VARIx.] 


var-i-cos-i-ty, s. [Eng. varicos(e); -ity.] 
The quality or state of being varicose. (Said 
of a vein.) ‘ 

* var'-i-cotis, a. [VARICOSsE.] 


varied, pa. par. & a. [VaRy.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Partially changed ; altered, changed. 
2, Characterized by variety; consisting of 
various sorts or kinds ; diversified. 
3. Differing from each other; 
various. 


diverse, 


* var’-ied-ly, adv. [Eng. varied; -ly.] Ina 
varied manner ; diversely. 


var’-i-é-gate, v.t. (Lat. variegatus, pa. par. 
of variego = to make of various colours, from 
varius = of diverse colours, various.] To 
diversify by means of various tints or hues ; 
to mark with different colours in irregular 
Patches, to spot, to streak, to dapple, or the 
ike. 


“The skill in making tulips feathered and varie- 
gated, with stripes of divers colours.”"—Fuller > Wor- 
thies ; Norfolk. 


var -1-€-gat-éd, pa. par. or a. [VARIEGATE.] 
Bot. : Having the colour disposed in various 
irregular, sinuous spaces. 


variegated copper-ore, s. 
Min. : The same as Bornire (q.V.). 


variegated-leaves, s. pl. 

Bot. : Leaves, particular parts of which are 
white, or of some other colour than the normal 
green. The change in colour arises from 
disease. [VARIEGATION, II., 2.] In exogens 
the pale blotches are generally irregular, in 
endogens they tend to follow the course of 
the venation. In general, the disease almost 
simultaneously affects all the leaves of a 
branch. If in this case a cutting from 
the diseased branch be planted, the plants 
which result will have all the leaves with 
white blotches. On the other hand, if a plant 
in which the disease has arisen while it grew 
in poor soil be transferred to richer mould, 
the variegation will often disappear. 


variegated-monkey, s. 

Zool.: Semnopithecus nenceus, the most 
brightly-coloured species of the genus. Head 
and back gray; thighs, fingers, and toes 
black ; legs and ankles bright red ; fore arms, 
throat, and tail pure white; throat with a 
more or less complete circle of bright red. 
They are natives of Cochin China, and appear 
to be good-tempered, but little is known of 
them. Called also the Douc. 


* variegated-sandstone, s. 

Geol.: A name formerly given to the New 
Red Sandstone called by the French gres 
bigarré and by the Germans Bunter Sandstein, 
terms all implying its parti-coloured cha- 
racter. The system containing it was formerly 
called in England also Poikilitic (q.v.). 


variegated-sole, s. 
Ichthy.: Solea variegata, a small species, 
about eight or nine inches long, with very 


* var-i-en, v.1. 
+ var’-i-ér, s. 


va-ri'-6-ty, s. 


small pectorals ; colour brownish-gray, with 
dark bands extending between the dorsal and 
anal fins. It is common off the south coast 
of Devonshire. Called also the Banded Sole. 


variegated spider-monkey, s. 

Zool.: Ateles variegatus, or bartlettii (Gray), 
discovered in 1866, in Eastern Peru, by Mr. 
E. Bartlett. Fur abundant, long, and soft. 
Black, cheeks white, band across the forehead 
bright reddish-yellow ; chest, belly, inner side 
and front and back part of the limbs, and side 
and under surface of tail, yellow. (Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1867, p. 992.) 


var-i-6-g4'-tion, s. [VaRIEcaTE.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of variegating or the state of 
being variegated by different colours; diver- 
sity of colours or tints. 


“They will soon lose their variegations.”—Evelyn : 
Kalendarium ; October. 


*2. A variety. (Glanvill: Sermon 10.) 

II. Botany: 

1, The disposal of the colour in various 
irregular, sinuous spaces. Nearly in the same 
sense as I, 1. Called also Marking. 

2. Spec., a disease of plants causing their 
leaves to become more or less white from the 
absence or modification of chlorophyll. It is 
distinguished from chlorosis in being perma- 
nent and in leaving the health of the plant 
unaffected. [VARIEGATED-LEAVES.] 


[VaRy.] 


(Eng. vary; -er.] One who 
varies ; one who strays in search of variety. 


“Pious variers from the church.” 
Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 19. 


va-ri~é-tal, a. [Eng. variet(y); -al.] Of or 


pertaining to a variety, as distinguished from 
an individual or a species. 
“Hares, according to the altitude of their range, 


show almost every degree of variableness between red * 


and white. Our common hare is widely distributed, 
and to such an extent do varietal forms differ, that 
several (so-called) distinct species have been evolved 
out of one.”—St. James's Gazette, Jan. 6, 1887. 


[Fr. vartété, from Lat. varie- 
tatem, accus, of varietas, from varius = various 
(q.v.). ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The quality or state of being varied or 
various ; intermixture of different things or 
of things different in form, or a succession of 
different things ; diversity, multifariousness. 

“It [the world] is a goodly place... full of variety 
and pleasantness.”—8p. Hall: Contempt. ; Victory of 
Faith over the World. 

2. Exhibition of different characteristics by 
one individual ; many-sidedness, 

“ Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, fi. 2. 

* 8, Difference, dissimilitude. 

“There is avariety in the tempers of good men, with 
relation to the different impressions they receive from 
different objects of charity.”—Atterbury. 

*4, Variation, deviation; change from a 

former state, 

“To fe about to answer those reasons by supposi- 

tions of a variety in things.”—Hale - Orig. of Mankind. 

5. Something differing from others of the 
same general kind ; one of many things which 
agree in their general features, but differ in 
detail ; a sort, a kind. 

6. A collection or number of many different 
things ; a varied assortment: as, He deals in 
a variety of goods. 

{ Used also adjectively of an entertain- 
ment consisting of singing, dancing, gymnastic 
performances, &c., or of performers engaged 
in such an entertainment, 

“The biggest variety company ever seen at the East. 

end of London.”—eferee, March 25, 1886, 
7. Absence of monotony or uniformity ; di- 
versification, change. 
“Variety's the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour,” 
Cowper » Task, ii. 606, 

II, Biol.: A group of organisms (subordi- 
nate to a species, but not susceptible of strict 
definition). They breed true to characters, 
but are not invariably fertile with other 
varieties—e.g., pouters among pigeons, and 
some kinds of maize among plants, The line 
of demarcation between varieties and species 
is indeterminable. 


“ Certainly no clear line of demarcation has as yet 
been drawn between species and sub-species—that is, 
the forms which, in the opinion of some naturalists, 
come very near to, but do not quite arrive at, the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cir, riile, 


fall; try, Syrian. », ce =¢; ey=a; qu= kw. 


——— ee ee 


rank of species: or, again, between sub-species and 
Weill-marked varvetves, or between lesser varieties and 
individual differences. These differences blend into 
each other by an insensible series; and a series im- 
presses the mind with the idea of an actual passage.” 
—Darwin : Origin of Species (ed.2nd), p, 41. 


{| The term is often used more loosely of 
minerals, rocks, &c.: as, varieties of amphi- 
bole, varieties of granite, &c. 

{ For the difference between variety and 
difference, see DIFFERENCE. 


*var'-i-form, a. [Lat. varius= various, and 
forma =form.] Having various or different 
forms or shapes ; varying in form. 


var’-i-formed, a. (Eng. variform, -ed.] 
Formed with different shapes, 


* var’-i_fy, * var-i-fie, v.t. 
various, and facio = to make.] 
1, To make different ; to vary. 


“Their workes to varifie.” 
Davies ; Summa Totalis, p. 17. 


2. To variegate; to colour variously; to 
diversify. 


“ Lively colours lovely varifide.” 
Sylvester ; The Magniyicence, 661. 


va-rig’-ér-a, s. (Mod. Lat. variz, genit. 
varicis, and Lat. gero = to carry.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Tornatellide (q.v.), 
with eight species, ranging from the Neoco- 
mian to the Chalk of France. 


va-rin’-ghi-an, s. [Varancran.] 
va-ri-6-la, s. [Fr. variole, from Lat. varius 
= various, spotted.] 
1, Pathol. : Small-pox (q.v ), 
2. Bot.: One of the pustular shields formed 
in Variolaria, &c. (In this sense there is a 
plural, vq-rv-d-le.) 
va-ri-6-lar, a. (Mod. Lat. variol(a); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ar.] Pertaining to variola or small- 
pox; variolous. 
* va-ri-6-lar-i-a, s. (Mod. Lat. variola, 
and fem. pl. adj. suff. -aria.J 
Bot.: A spurious genus of Fungals, being a 
state of a lichen with abundant soredia. Vari- 
olaria lactea is used in dyeing. 


vVa-ri-6-lar’-in, s. [Mod. Lat. variolar(ia) ; 
~in.) 


(Lat. varius = 


Chem.: Robiquet’s name for the crystalline 
body obtained by him from the alcoholic ex- 
tract of Variolaria dealbata. 


var-i-6l'-ic, a. (Mod. Lat. variol(a); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.] Variolous. 


var’-i-6-lite, s. [Lat. variol(a) =the small- 
pox ; suff. -ite (Petrol.). } 

Petrol. : A rock originally found in pebbles, 
having small, projecting pustular bodies, re- 
sulting from sub-aerial weathering. It is an 
aphanitic diabase, enclosing spherular concre- 
tions of a felspar, mostly labradorite, Has 
recently been found in sitw with normal dia- 
base. 


var-i-6-lit’-ic, a. [Varioua.] Thickly marked 
with small round specks or dots ; spotted. 


war’-i-6-loid, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. variol(a); 
suff. -oid.] 
A. As adjective: 

1, Resembling variola or small-pox, 

2. Resembling measles; having the ap- 
pearance of measles. 

B. As substantive: 

Pathol. ; The name given to a disease which 
has the characters of variola in a mild form, 
but which is really small-pox modified by 
previous vaccination or inoculation, 

va-ri-0-loiis, a. (Mod. Lat. variol(a) ; Eng. 
. adj. suff. -ows.] Pertaining to or designating 
small-pox ; variolar. 


var-i-or’-iim, a, [From the Lat. (editio cwm 
notis) variorum = an edition (with the notes) of 
various persons.) A term applied to an 
edition of some work in which the notes of 
various commentators are inserted: as, a 
variorum edition of a Greek classic. 


var'-i-oiis, a. [Lat. varius = variegated, 
diverse, manifold.] 

1, Differing from each other; different, 
diverse, manifold. 


variform—varnishing 


2. Divers, several. 


“On the whole we lost little less than a month by 
our attendance upon her [the Gloucester], in conse- 
quence of the various mischances she encountered.”— 
Anson : Voyages, bk. iii., ch. i. 


*3. Variegated. (A Latinism.) 
“The various Iris Juno sends with haste.” 
Dryden ; Virgil ; dineid ix, 2. 
*4, Changeable, uncertain, 
constant. 


“The names of mixed modes want standards in 
nature, whereby to adjust their signification ; there- 
fore they are very various and doubtful.”—Locke. 

*5, Exhibiting different characters ; multi- 

form. 
“ A man so various that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome.” 
Dryden; Absalom & Achitophel, i. 545. 

6. Having a diversity of features ; not uni- 

form or monotonous ; diversified. 


** Herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowered, 
Opening their various colours.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 818. 
{ For the difference between various and 
different, see DIFFERENT, 


var’-i-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. various; -ly.] In 

a various manner or degree; in various or 

different ways ; diversely ; with diversity ; 

multifariously, 

** So sweet, so shrill, so variously she sung.” 
Dryden : Flower & Leaf, 116. 

var-is’-cite, s. [After Variscia, the Latin 
name for Voigtland, where found; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A reniform mineral of apple-green 
colour; compos.: a hydrated phosphate of 
alumina, Is probably related to Calaite (q.v.). 


var-isse’, s. (Cf. varia.] 

Farr. : An imperfection on the inside of the 
leg of a horse, differing from a curb, at the 
same height, and frequently injuring the sale 
of the animal by growing to an unsightly 
magnitude. (Craig. 


var’-ix, s. [Lat.] 

1, Pathol.: The dilatation and thickening 
of the veins with lengthening and tortuosity, 
and projection of certain points in the form 
of knots or knobs, in which the blood coagu- 
lates, fibrin is deposited, and in the centre 
sometimes even osseous matter ; in addition 
the coats of the veins are diseased. Occa- 
sionally partitions are formed, and perfora- 
tions communicating with the surrounding 
cellular tissue, which is generally more or less 
diseased ; this form is chiefly found round the 
anus, causing piles or hemorrhoids. The 
veins chiefly affected are the saphenous, sper- 
matic, and hemorrhoidal, most of all the first, 
producing varicose veins and ulcers of the 
legs in women, and clerks who sit cross-legged 
at their desks. 

_2. Zool. : One of the ridges or spinose lines 
which mark the former position of the month 
in certain univalve shells. (See illustration 
under UNIVALVE.) 


unfixed, in- 


var-lét, var-lette, s. [0. Fr. varlet, vaslet, 
vallet, valet. The original form was vaslet, for 
vassalet, dimin. from vassal =a vassal (q.V.). 
Varlet and valet are doublets.] 
*1. A page, or knight’s follower; an at- 
tendant on a gentleman; a serving-man, a 
groom or footman. 


“For the archers who were to the nombre of iii. M. 
shotte faste theyr arowes, nat sparyng maisters nor 
varlettis.”—Berners : Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. i., ch. xvi, 


+2. A term of contempt for a low fellow ; 
a scoundrel, a rascal. 


** There's money for thee: thou art a precious varlet. 
Be fat, be fat, and blow thy master backward.” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Women Pleas'd, ii. 4, 


*3, The court card now called the knave. 


* var’ -lét-éss, s. [Eng. varlet ; -ess.] A female 
varlet ; a waiting-woman. 


“Lo: their noble varletess.”—Richardson: Cla- 
rissa, i. 21 


*var-lét-ry, s. [Eng. varlet; -ry.] 
rabble, the crowd, the mob. 


“Gay swarms of varletry that come and go.” 
Rk. Browning: Sordetlo, vi. 


var’-mét, s. [0. Fr.] 
Her.: The escallop when represented with- 
out the ears, 


var’-mint, s. (See def.] A vulgar corrup- 
tion of vermin (q.v.), often applied to any 
person or animal, specially troublesome, mis- 
chievous, or the like ; specifically in hunting 
slang, a fox. 
“Decided the hound in aueetion to go for the var- 
‘eb, 4, 1888. 


The 


maint he had found.”— 
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var-nish, * ver-nisch, * ver-nysche, 
*ver-nysshe, s. (Fr. vernis = varnish ; 
vernisser = to varnish ; O. Fr. vernir (pa. par. 
vernt) = to varnish ; vernis = varnished, from 
a supposed Low Lat. vitrino = to glaze, from 
Lat. vitrinus = pertaining to or resembling 
glass, from vitrwm = glass ; Sp. berniz, barniz 
= varnish, lacquer ; barnizar = to varnish, to 
lacquer; Ital. vernice = varnish ; vernicore, 
verniciare = to varnish ; cf. Late Gr. Bepovixn, 
Bepvixn (beronike, berniké) = amber.] 

1. Lit. : A thin, resinous fluid, which when 
spread over the surface of wood, metal, glass, 
or other solid substance, forms a shining coate 
ing, impervious to air and moisture. Var- 
nishes are prepared by dissolving certain re- 
sins, as copal, anime, mastic, lac, &c., in 
spirit of wine, or in fixed or volatile oils, thus 
producing spirit varnishes or oil varnishes. 
Amber is hard, tough, and soluble with diffi- 
culty ; it makes an excellent varnish, but is 
expensive and dries slowly. Copal is next in 
durability to amber, and is more largely used 
than any other gum in preparing oil varnishes. 
Anime dries quickly, but is deficientin tough- 
ness, and is liable to crack. Crystal varnish 
for maps or drawings is prepared by dissolving 
Canada balsam in the purest oil of turpen- 
tine. Common resin, dissolved by means of 
heat in linseed-oil or turpentine, is used as 
a varnish for some common purposes, and is 
mixed with other varnishes to impart bril- 
liancy, but unless sparingly used renders them 
liable to crack. [See DAMMARIN, LAC-VARNISH, 
Mastic.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A glossy or lustrous appearance, natural 
or artificial, resembling varnish ; as, the 
varnish of the holly. 

(2) An artificial covering to give a fair out- 
ward appearance to any act or conduct ; out- 
side show ; gloss, palliation. ; 


“ We'll put on those shall praise your excellence, 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you.” i 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 7. 
{ For the difference between Varnish and 
Gloss, see GLOss. 


varnish-tree, s. 

Bot. : The name given to various trees which 
furnish varnish. They are chiefly natives of 
the hotter parts of the Eastern hemisphere, 
and the Varnish-tree of each country or large 
province is, as a rule, different from that of 
others. In Tenasserim, Pegu, &c., the var- 
nish-tree is Melanorrhea usitatissima, some- 
times specifically called the Black, or Marta- 
bam varnish; that of Japan is Rhus vernict. 
fera and Stagmaria vernicifiua ; that of Sylhet, 
Semecarpus Anacardium. The varnish-tree 
of the countries. bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean is Rhus Coriaria. It is a tree the 
leaves of which are divided into five to seven 
pairs of hairy leaflets with a terminal one. It 
is fifteen to twenty feet high. 


var’-nish, * ver-nish, * ver-nysshe, ».t. 
[VARNISH, 8.] 

1. Lit.: To cover with varnish; to lay or 
spread varnish on ; to cover with a liquid for 
the purpose of giving anything a glossy sur- 
face, and also of protecting it from external 
influences. 

“Such painted puppets ! such a varnish'd race 
Of hollow gewgaws, only dress and. face |” 
Pope: Donne Imituted, sat, 4. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To cover with anything that gives a fair 
outward appearance to; to give an improved 
appearance to. 


““Young people are used to varnish over their non- 
performance and forbearance of good actions by a 
pretence unto humility.”—Feltham : Resolves. 


(2) To give a fair superficial appearance by 
rhetoric ; to colour, to gloss over, to palliate. 

“With seeming good so varnishing their ill 

That it went current by the fair event.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, 67. 

var’-nish-ér, s. [Eng. varnish, v.; -er.] 

1, Lit.: One who varnishes ; one whose oc- 
cupation is to varnish. 

“An oil obtained of common oil may 


Y 


of good use to surgeons and varnishers.”— 
2. Fig.: One who disguises, glosses, or 
palliates. 
“ Modest dulness lurks in thought’s disguise ; 
Thou varnisher of fools.” Pope: On Silence, 21. 
var-nish-ing, pr. par. ora. [VARNISH, v.] 
varnishing-day, s. A day which pre- 
cedes the opening to the public of an exhibi- 
tion of paintings, when the painters of the 


RSENS be 
joyle. 


t, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sioas =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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varriated—vase 


pictures are invited to see their works, and 
to put such finishing touches upon them as 
may seem necessary, or to varnish them if 
they think fit. The latter is an operation not 
often performed upon new pictures for fear 
that it may cause them to crack as they dry. 
Called also Touching-day. 


var-ri-at-éd, a. (Eng. vair ; -iated.] 
Her. : Cut in the form of vair: as, a bend 
varriated on the outsides. 


weighs var-rys, var’-reys, s. pl. [A 
dimin. from vair (q.v.). ] 
Her, : Separate pieces of vair, in form re- 
sembling a shield. 


*var’-sal, a. [See def.] A vulgar corruption 
of universal, frequently used simply to in- 
tensify or emphasize. (Swift: Polite Conv., ii.) 


"Var’-si-ty, s. [See def.] Hither University 
(i.e., Oxford or Cambridge) ; more rarely Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, (Slang.) 

“The parson—possibly an old ’Varsity man.”—Daily 

Telegraph, May 8, 1888. 

var-so—vi-énne, s. [Fr.] 

Music: A celebrated dance, named from 
Warsaw, in Poland, where it probably origi- 
nated. Itis characterized by strong accent on 
the first beat of the second and fourth bars. 


var -ta-bad, var’-ta-béd, var’-ta-bét, s. 
{Armenian vartabad.—=a doctor, in the sense 
of a learned man.) 

Ecclesiol. (Pl.): An order of ecclesiastics in 
the Armenian church, consisting of clerics 
with monastic vows, in this differing from 
the parochial clergy who must not merely be 
married, but have at least one child, before 
they are appointed to office. They are the 
only men under monastic vows in the Ar- 
menian Church, no lay monks being re- 


cognized. The bishops are taken from the 
Vartabads. (Wilson: Lands of the Bible.) 
var’-us, s. (Lat. = bow-legged, straddling.] 


A variety of club-foot, in which the person 
walks on the outer edge of his foot. 


var-vél, vér’-vél, s. [Fr. vervelle (O. Fr. 

vertevelle), from Low Lat. vertibella, vertebolum, 
from Lat. verto = to turn.] 

Falconry: A ring, usually of silver, placed 

on the leg of a bunting-hawk, on which the 
owner's name is engraved. 


var-vélled, a. (Eng. varvel; -ed.} Having 
varvels or rings. In heraldry, when the 
leather thongs, or jesses, which tie on the 
bells to the legs of hawks are borne flotant, 
with rings at the ends, the bearing is then 
termed jessed, belled, and varvelled. 


var'-vi-cite, s. 
found.] 
Min. : A pseudomorph of pyrolusite, after 
manganite ; some varvicite is said to have the 
composition of wad. 


var’-y, * var-i-en, * var-rey, v.t. & i. 
(Fr. varier, from Lat. vario = to diversify, to 
vary, from varius = various (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. variar ; Ital. & Sp. variare.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To change ; to alter in form, appearance, 
substance, or position ; to make different by 
a partial change ; to modify. 

“ Shall we vary our device at will, 


Even as new occasion appeares ?” 
Spenser Mother Hubbard's Tale. 


*2. To make of different kinds; to make 
diverse or different from each other. 


“God hath divided the genius of men according to 
the different affairs of the world; and varied their 
inclinations, according to the variety of actions to be 
performed.”—Brown. 


3. To diversify. 


“ The epithets are sweetly varied.” 
hakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iy. 2. 


#4, To change ; to make unlike itself. 


“Once more I'll mark how love can vury wit.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 


5. To relieve from monotony or uniformity ; 
to diversify. 

II. Music: To embellish, as a melody or 
theme, with passing notes, cadenzas, arpeggios, 
&c. ; to make or execute variations on. [VARIA- 
tion, II. 4.] 

B. [ntransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To alter ; to change or be altered in any 


[After Warwickshire, where 


way ; to suffer a partial change or alteration ; 
* to be modified. 
“ Fortune’s mood varies again.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iii. (Prol.) 
2. To be unlike or different; to differ; to 
be diverse. 
“The violet varies from the lily as far 
As oak from elm :.one loves the soldier, one 
The silken priest.” Tennyson : Princess, v. 174. 
3. To become unlike one’s self ; to undergo 
change or variation, as in purpose, opinion, 
or the like, 
“ 80 vary’d he, and of his tortuous train, 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath.” 
Milton; P. L., ix. 516. 
4, To deviate, to depart, to swerve. 

* All they of his counsaile coude nat make hym to 
vary fro that purpose.”—Berners ; Froissart ; Cronycle, 
vol. i., ch. cexviii. 

*5, To disagree; to be at variance; to 

differ. 


“Of the firste comynge of these Saxons into Bri- 
tayne, auctors in party varrey.’—Fabyan: Cronycle, 
ch. Ixxxiii. 

*6. To alter or change in succession; to 

alternate ; to succeed. 


“ While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breast, and vary in her face.” 
Addison : Cato. 


II. Math.: To be subject to continual in- 
crease or decrease. One quantity is said to 
vary directly as another, when, if the one is 
increased or diminished, the other is also in- 
creased or diminished in the same proportion. 
Quantities are said to vary inversely, when, if 
one is increased or diminished, the other is 
diminished or increased in the same propor- 
tion. 


“The unit of velocity varies directly as the unit of 
length, and inversely as the unit of time.”—Zverett - 
The C. G. S. System of Units, ch. i., p. 3. 


* ary, *var-ry, * var-ye, a.&s. [Vary, 
uv. 


A, As adj.: Varied, variegated, various. 


“ Rere up their eyen, and se alle the malis steyiny 
up upon the femalis, varye (Lat. varios) and sprynkli 
and spottid.”— Wycliffe: Genesis xxxi. 12. 


B. As subst.: Change, alteration, variation. 
Be (They] . .. turn their halcyon beaks i 
ith every gale and vary of their masters,” 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 2. 
*vary-coloured, a. Coloured differently 
in different parts ; variegated ; parti-coloured ; 
diversely coloured. 
“ A walk with vary-coloured shells.” 
Tennyson: Arabian Nights, 57. 
vas’-cu-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. vasculwm (q.v.) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -a7.] [VAsE.] 
1, Botany: 
(1) Composed of tubes or vessels. (Paston.) 


(2) Consisting of tissue in a very succulent 
enlarged state, as in Potamogeton. (Loudon.) 

(3) Containing spiral vessels or their modi- 
fications ; vasculose ; connected with the cir- 
culatory system. 

2. Zool.: Containing blood-vessels. 


vascular-bundles, s. pl. 

Veg. Physiol. ; The fibrous cords which form 
the ribs, veins, &c., of the leaves, petioles, 
and other appendicular organs of all plants 
above the rank of mosses, and which, by their 
confluence and more considerable development, 
constitute the wood of stems and trunks. 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) 


vascular-cryptogams, s. pl. 
Bot. : The Cormophytes (q.v.). 


+ vascular-glands, s. pl. 

Anat. : Gland-like bodies supposed to effect 
some change in the blood which passes 
through them. They are: the spleen, the 
thyroid body, the pituitary body, the lym- 
phatic glands, &e. 


vascular-plants, s. pl. 

Bot.: A primary division of plants estab- 
lished in 1813 by De Candolle. He defined 
it as plants furnished with cellular tissue and 
vessels, and whose embryo is provided with 
one or more cotyledons. Called also by him 
Cotyledonous Plants. This division compre- 
hended the Exogens, Endogens, and the 
higher Cryptogams. 


vascular-sedatives, s. pl. 

Pharm.: Medicines which possess the 
power of depressing the action of the heart, 
or other portions of the circulatory system. 
Some—as digitalis, tobacco, aconite, &e.—act 
chiefly on the heart, and others—as acetate 
of lead, ipecacuanha, &c.—on the smaller 
vessels and capillary system. 


vascular-system, s. 

1, Bot. : That portion of the interior of a 
plant in which spiral vessels or their modifi- 
cations exist. In an exogenous stem, the 
vascular system is confined to the space be- 
tween the pith and the bark. It chiefly 
consists of ducts and pitted or woody tissue 
collected into compact, wedge-shaped, vertical 
plates, the edges of which rest on the pith 
and the bark, while the sides are in contact 
with the medullary rays. It comprises the 
medullary sheath, which consists of spiral 
vessels and woody tissue intermixed. In an 
endogenous stem, the vascular system exists 
in the form of fibrous bundles, consisting of 
woody tissue containing spiral or other ves- 
sels, the whole embedded in the cellular 
system. 

2. Comp. Anat.: The circulatory system. A 
term applied to the whole series of vessels— 
arteries, veins, lymphatics, and lacteals— 
directly or indirectly connected with the cir- 
culation of the blood. The vessels of which it 
is composed are of two leading types—those 
which carry blood, and those carrying lymph 
or chyle. The first constitute the sanguifer- 
ous system, and include the heart, the arte- 
ries, the capillaries, and the veins. The 
second or absorbent system includes the 
smaller and larger lymphatic and lacteal 
vessels, with the lymphatic and mesenteric 
glands. [ARTERY, BLoop, II. 1., CiRcuLATION, 
B., LAcTEAL, VEIN, &c.] 


vascular-tissue, s. 
Bot. : Tissue consisting of a series of tubes. 
[VASCULAR-SYSTEM, 1.] 


vascular-tonics, s. pl. 

Pharm.: Medicines which give tone or 
strength to the heart, and other parts of the 
circulatory system, when these are weakened 
by disease. [Tonic, B. 2. (4).] 


vas-cu-lar’-ég, s. pl. [Masc. and fem. pl. of 
Mod, Lat. vascularis = vascular.] 

Bot.: A class of plants founded by Lindley 
in 1830. It was not quite identical with De 
Candolle’s Vascular plants (q.v.), for it in- 
cluded only Flowering Plants, with the two 
sub-classes, Exogens and Endogens, excluding 
the higher Cryptogams, which were relegated 
to the Cellulares or Flowerless Plants, 


vas-cu-lar’-i-ty, s. (Eng. vascular; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being vascular. 


vas-cu-lif’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. vasculwm (q.v.), 
and fero = to bear.] 
Bot. ; Having seed-vessels divided into cells. 


vas’-cu-lose, a. & s, [Lat. vascul(wm)=a 
little vessel ; -ose.] 

tA. As adhective: 

Bot. : The same as VAscuLaR (q.V.). 

B. As substantive : 

Chem.: Fremy’s name for the substance 
constituting the principal part of the wood- 
vessels in plants. It is insoluble in concen- 
trated acids, and in an ammoniacal solution 
of copper. 


vas’-cu-lunr (pl. vas’-cu-la), s. [Lat., 
dimin. from vas =a vessel, a vase. ] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A botanist’s case for carry- 
ing specimens as he collects them. 
2. Bot.: A pitcher, as in Sarracenia and 
Nepenthes. 


vage (or as vase), s. [Fr., from Lat. vaswm, 
vas = & Vase, a vessel.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: A vessel of various forms 
and materials, applied to the purposes of 
domestic life, sacrificial uses, &c. They were 
often used merely for ornament, or were at 
least primarily ornainental in character and 
design. The antique vases found in great 
numbers in ancient tombs and catacombs in 
Etruria, Southern Italy, Greece, Sicily, &c., 
and used to contain the ashes of the dead, 
were for the most part made of baked clay, 
painted and glazed, though by the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Ottomans other materials, such 
as "aioe stones, gold, silver, bronze, ivory, 
and glass, were used. One form of vase seems 
to have been peculiar to Etruria—viz., black 
or red vessels, with figures in relief upon 
them. A favourite kind of vase, introduced 
into Rome by Pompey, was called Murrhine 
(q.v.). Another kind was the cameo vase, 
made of two layers of glass, the outer of which 
was opaque, and was cut down so as to leave 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 6, pot, 
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vaselene—vat 


figures standing out upon the lower layer as a 
ese To this class belongs the celebrated 

ortland Vase in the British Museum. The 
glass vases of Venice became famous in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and in 
the same and following centuries many vases 
of the highest artistic performance were pro- 
duced in Italy, France, and Germany. The 
porcelain vases of China and Japan are also 
characterized by great elegance of form and 
beauty of ornamentation. 


“ The toilet stands unveiled, 
Each silver vase in inystic order laid.” 
f Pope: Rape of the Lock, i, 
IL. Technically : 


1, Architectwre: 

(1) A sculptured ornament placed on socles 
or pedestals representing the vessels of the 
ancients, as incense-pots, flower-pots, &c. 
Vases usually crown or finish fagades or 
frontispieces. 

(2) The same as Drom, s., II. 2. (q.v.). 

*2. Bot.: A calyx (q.v.). 


vase-shaped, «a. 
Bot. ; Shaped like a flower-pot—i.e., resem- 
bling an inverted, truncate cone. 


wis’-6-lene, s. [Altered from vaseline (q.v.).] 
Chem. : Petroleum jelly. A pale yellow, 
translucent, semi-solid substance, consisting 
of a mixture of the hydrocarbons CygH34 and 
CopH42, obtained by treating the undistilled 
portion of petroleum with superheated steam, 
a filtering while hot through animal char- 
coal. 
soluble in alcohol, but dissolves freely in 
ether, chloroform, benzene, and turpentine, 
is miscible in all proportions with fixed and 
volatile oils, melts at 35° to 40°, and com- 
mences to fume at 160°. Its density in the 
melted state is 840 to 866. Pure vaselene 
does not turn rancid on exposure to the air, 
@ property which renders it a valuable sub- 
stitute for lard, &c., in the preparation of 
ointments liable to change. It is also said to 
possess curative powers of its own. 


wis'-6-line, s. [Ger. wasser = water, and Gr, 
€davov (elation) = Lat. olewm = oil. Named 
by Mr. R. A. Cheesbrough, and applied to 
the preparations of the Cheesbrough Manu- 
facturing Co.] 
1. (See etym.). 
2. Popularly applied to vaselene (q.v.) and 


other petrolenm products. (Allen: Commer- 
cial Organic Analysis, ii. 406. . Note 1.) 


wag'-i-form, s [Lat. vas, genit. vasis=a 
vessel, and forma = form.] 
Biol. : Having the shape of a tube or duct. 


va’-gite, s. [WasITE.] 


VWa-s0-, pref. (Lat. vas =a vessel.] 
Anat.: Of, belonging to, or connected with 
a blood or other vessel. 


vaso-constrictor, a. 

Anat. & Physiol.: A term applied to nerves, 
the stimulation of which always causes con- 
striction. Such are the vaso-motor fibres of 
the cervical, sympathetic, and splanchnic 
nerves. (Foster.) 


vaso-dentine, s. 
Compar. Anat.: That modification of den- 
tine in which the capillary tracts of the primi- 
tive vascular pulp remain uncalcified, and 
carry red blood into the substance of the 
tissue. They form the so-called vascular or 
medullary canals, and are usually more or 
less parallel in their course. Vaso-dentine 
occurs in large amount in the central part of 
the tooth of the sloth and megatherium, in 
smaller amount in the teeth of the elephant 
and the incisorg of the Rodentia. (Page.) 


vaso-dilator, «. 

Anat. : Causing dilatation in vessels. Used 
of nerves, the stimulation of which causes 
dilatation of vessels. (Foster.) 


vaso-motor, vaso-motorial, a. 

Anat.: A term applied to nerves which 

overn the motions of the blood-vessels. 
C says that the term is a convenient one, 
but does not consider that the nerves thus 
indicated constitute a distinct system. Used 
also of the operation of those nerves. 

“Qu. explanation of vaso-motor action would be 
very simple.”—foster; Physiol, (ed. 4th), p. 208. 


vato motorial, a. [Vaso-moror.] 


mn, 03 
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It is insolubie in water, very slightly 


vas’-sal, *vas’-sall, *vas-sell, s. & a. 
[Fr. vassal = a vassal, a subject, a tenant (Low 
Lat. vassallus, vassus, vasus = a servant), from 
Bret. gwaz = a servant, a vassal ; Wel. & Corn. 
gwas = a youth, a servant. ] 

A, As substantive: 

1. A feudatory; a tenant holding lands 
under a superior lord, and bound by his 
tenure to feudal services. 


“ The grantor [of lands] was called the proprietor or 
lord ; being he who retained the dominion or ultimate 
property of the feud or fee ; and the grantee who had 
only the use and possession, according to the terms of 
the grant was stiled the feudatory or vassal, which 
was only another name for the tenant or holder of the 
lands: though on account of the prejudices which we 
have justly conceived against the doctrines that were 
afterwards grafted on this system, we now use the 
word vassal opprobriously, as synonymous to slave or 
bondsman.”"—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 4. 


2. A subject, a dependant, a retainer. 


“The prince who had lately been his pensioner and 
vassal."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


* 3. A servant; one who attends or acts by 
the will of another. 


“ Hither the soul becomes servant and vassal to sin, 
or at the best it is led away captive by it.”—Hale : 
Cont. ; Of Self-denial. 

*4, A bondsman, a slave, a low wretch. 


“That shallow vassal.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 


B. As adj.: Servile, subservient. 
“Thy vassal wretch to be.” Shakesp. : Sonnet 141, 


* {| Rear-vassal : One who holds of a lord, 
who is himself a vassal. 


*vas'-sal, * vas’-sall, v.t. [Vassa, s.] 
1. To subject to vassalage ; to treat as a 
vassal. 


“ How am I vassaled then? make such thy slaves, 
As dare not keep their goodness past their graves.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Moral Representation, 


2. To command ; to rise over or above; to 

dominate. 
“Some proud hill, whose stately eminence 
Vassalls the fruitfull vale’s circumference.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, i. 5, 
vas'-sal-age, * vas'-sal-lage (age as ig), 

*vas-sel-lage, *vas-sel-age, s. [Fr. 
vasselage.| [VASSAL, 8.] 

1. The state or condition of a vassal or feu- 
datory ; dependence. 


“The vassalage that binds her to the earth.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 


2. Political servitude ; dependence, subjec- 
tion, slavery. 
* 3. Vassals or subjects collectively. 


“ Like vasswlage at unawares encountering 
The eye of najesty.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2, 


*4, A territory held in vassalage ; a fee, a fief. 
“The Countess of Foix with six territorial vussal- 
a bel ee CCL : Hist. Latin Christianity, bk. ix., 
ch. vill. 
* 5, Prowess in arms ; valour, good service. 
“ For all foryetten is his vassallage.” 
Chaucer : C, T., 3,056. 
*vas'-sal-ate, v.t. [Eng. vassal ; -ute.] To 
reduce to a state of vassalage or subjection. 


“Clergymen shall vassalate their consciences to 
gratifie any potent party.”"—Gauden: Tears of the 
Church, p. 496. 


*vas'-sal-éss, * vas-sal-esse, s. [Eng. 
vassal ; -ess.) A female vassal or dependant. 
“ And be the vassall of his vassalesse.” 
Spenser ; Daphnaida, 
* vas-sal-la/-tion, s. [VassaLaTe.] The state 
of being vassal or subject; vassalage. 


“ And this vassallation isa Feeeey set by the true 
Judge of all things, upon our attempt to design of our 
own heads, the forms of good and evil."—Montague - 
Devoute Essayes, treat. 15, § 2. 


*vas’-sal-ry, s. [Eng. vassal; -ry.] The 
body of vassals ; vassals collectively. 


*vas-sayl, s. 


vast, * vaste, * waste, a. & s. [Fr. vaste, 
from Lat. vastum, accus. of vastws = vast, of 
great extent.) [WasTE, s.] 
A, As adjective: 
*1. Wide or extensive and vacant or occu- 
pied ; waste, desert, lonely, solitary, deserted. 
“ Antres vast and deserts idle.” 
Shakesp.; Othello, i. 3, 
2. Being of great extent; very spacious, 
wide or large ; boundless, capacious. 
“ Over the vast world to seek a siugle man.” 
: Coriolanus, iy. 1. 
3. Huge in bulk and extent; enormous, 
massive, immense. 


“ Huge statues, called Colosses, which they cut, will 
seeme more vaste and mighty, if they frame them 
stradling with their legs."—P, Holland; Plutarch, 


p. 241, 


[WassaIL.] 


| 
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4, Very great in numbers, quantity, or 
amount: as, a vast army. 
5, Very great as regards degree or intensity. 


“ Others with vast Typhean rage, more fell, 
Rend up the rocks,” Milton: P. L., ii. 539, 


B. As substantive: 
_ “1. A boundless waste or expanse’; space, 
immensity. 


“Through the vast of heay’n 
It sounded.” Milton: P. ”., vi. 208, 


2, A great deal; a great quantity. (Prov.) 
*3. Applied by Shakespeare to— 
(1) The sea. 
“The god of this great vast,” Pericles, ili. 1. 
(2) The darkness of midnight in which the 
prospect is not bounded by distinct objects. 


“In the dead vast and middle of the night.” 
Hamlet, i. 2. 


*vas'-ta-cie, s. [Vast.] A waste, a desert. 
“What Lidian desert, Indian vastacie #” 
Play of Claudius Nero. (1607.) 
(Lat. vastatus, pa. par. of vasto 
= to lay waste.] Laid waste; wasted. 


“The vastate ruins of ancient monuments,”"— 
Adams; Works, iii. 19. 


* vas'-tate, a. 


*vas-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. vastatio, from vastatus, 
pa. par. of vasto=to lay waste.] A laying 
waste ; waste, devastation, destruction. 


“Such was the vastation he made of towues in this 
country.’—Fuller: Worthies; Hantshire. 


* vas-ta’-tor, s. [Lat.] One who devastates 
or lays waste ; a devastator. 


“The vastators of the Church of England.”—Gauden 
Tears of the Church, p. 86. 


*vas-tid’-i-ty, s. [Cf O. Fr. vastité, from 
Lat. vastitatem, accus. of vastitas = vastness. ] 
Immensity, vastness. 

“ Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world's vastidity.” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 

*vas'-ti-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. vastitudo.] 

1, Vastness, immensity. 


2. Destruction, vastation, devastation. 


‘‘And aftir the bataill there sha] be an vtter per- 
petuall vastitude and destruccion of them.”—Joye: 
Lixposicion of Daniel, ch. ix, 


* vast’-i-ty, s. 
mensity. 

“The huge vastity of the world may afford, even in 
this region beneath, such a competent space as is meet 
and convenient for motion.”—P. Holland; Plutarch, 
p. 951. 

vast’-ly, adv. (Eng. vast ; -ly.] 

*j, Far and wide; as far as the eye can 

reach. 


[Lat. vastitas,] Vastness, im- 


‘Like a late-sacked island vastly stood 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood.” 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 1,740. 


2. In a vast degree ; to a vast extent; very 
greatly. 


“The complaints were many, the abuses great, the 
causes of the church vastly numerous."—8p, Taylor : 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 7. 


vast’-néss, s. (Eng. vast ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being vast or of 
great extent ; immensity ; immense extent. 


“The Copernicans . . . suppose the vastness of the 
firmament to be exceedingly proaten than the ancients 
believed it.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 21. 


2. Immensity of bulk ; massiveness. 


“ Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheav'd 
His vastness.” Milton: P. L., vii. 472, 


3. Immensity of magnitude, quantity, or 
amount: as, the vastness of an army. 

4, Immensity in degree or intensity. 

5. Greatness generally; extent, wideness, 
comprehensiveness. 


“ When I compare this little performance with the 
vastness of my subject, methinks I have brought but 
a cockle-shell of water from the ocean.”—Glanville, 


vas’-to, s. (Lat. = to lay waste.] [Vast.] 


Law: A writ against tenants, for terms of 
life or years, for committing waste. 


*vast’-ure, s. [Eng. vast; -wre.] Vastness. 
“ Whose hugie vastness can digest the ill?” 
Play of Edward if. (1596.) 
*vast’-¥, a. [Eng. vast; -y.] Vast, bound- 
less ; of immense extent. 


“A little bird... 
Had lost itself in the broad vasty sky.” 
Drayton; Earl of Surrey to Lady Geraldine, 


vat, * fat, *fate, *fatte, s. [A.S. fet (pl. 
Jfatu) =a vessel, a cask; cogn, with Dut. vat ; 
Tcel. fat ; Dan. fad ; Sw. fat ; M. H. Ger. vaz ; 
Ger. fass.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A large tub, vessel, or cistern, used for 


; p6dt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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many purposes, such as for mash, wash, hop 
liquor, in brewing and distilling. Also used 
in many chemical and manufacturing opera- 
tions in which the substances usedvare boiled, 
soaked, steeped, lixiviated, elutriated, &c. 
“ Red with spirted purple of the vats.” 
Tennyson; Princess, vii. 187. 

2. A liquid measure in the Netherlands 
corresponding to the hectolitre = 22 imperial 
gallons. 

II. Technically : 

1. Metallurgy: 

(1) A vessel used in the wet treatment of 
ores. 

(2) A square hollow place on the back of a 
calcining furnace in which tin ore is laid for 
the purpose of being dried. 

2. Ecclesiology : 

(1) A holy-water stoup. (Stroup, 2.) 

(2) The vessel, usually of brass, in which 
holy-water is carried about to be sprinkled 
over the faithful. 


vat, v.t. 


va-tér’-i-a, s. [Named after Vater, once a 
professor of medicine at Wurteinburg.] 

Bot.: A genus of Dipteracee. Calyx five- 
cleft, with the segments at length reflexed ; 
petals five, emarginate ; stamens forty to fifty, 
with short filaments and long linear anthers ; 
fruit capsular, three-valved, one-celled, one- 
seeded. Vateria indica is a large evergreen 
tree, sixty feet high, with whitish bark, grow- 
ing in India in the Western Ghauts up to the 
height of 4,000 feet. The seed yields a white 
or pale yellow solid and concrete fat burnt in 
lamps and used in the manufacture of candles 
and soap. [PinEY-TALLOwW.] When the tree 
itself is wounded there flows from it a resin 
constituting the white dammar, piney-fesin 
or varnish, or Indian copal, [PINEY-RESIN.] 


vat-ful, s. [Eng. vat, s., and ful(l).] As 
much as a vat will hold ; the contents of a vat. 


{Vat, s.] To put or treat in a vat. 


*vat-ic, * vat'-ic-al, a. (Lat. vates =a 
prophet.] Of, pertaining to, or proceeding 
from a prophet ; prophetic, oracular, inspired. 


‘Made up those vatical predictions.”—Bp. Hall > 
Works, ii. 550, 


vat-Lca, s. 
henbane. } 
Bot. : A synonym of Shorea (q.v.). 


Vat’-i-ean, s. [From Lat. mons Vaticanus = 
the Vatican mount or hill, one of the hills of 
ancient Rome, on the west bank of the Tiber.] 


1. The palace of the Pope, built on the 
Vatican hill, immediately north of the basilica 
of St. Peter’s. Strictly speaking, it consists 
of the papal palace, the court and garden of 
Belvidere, the library, and museum. The 
present palace was built by Pope Eugenius 
III. (1145-1153), and has been enlarged and 
embellished by many of his successors. Im- 
mense treasures are stored in it, including the 
Vatican library. The Vatican has been used 
more or less as a place of residence by the popes 
since their return from Avignon in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, and here the 
conclaves always meet for the election of new 
popes. Since the conversion of Rome into 
the capital of Italy the Vatican has been the 
only residence of the pope. 

2. The papal government or power. 


“The resumption of these relations will be signalised 
by the despatch of a Russian diplomatic agent to the 
Vatican.”—Daily Chronicle, March 7, 1888, 


“| Thunders of the Vatican: The anathemas 
or denunciations of the pope. ; 


Vatican Council, s. 

Church Hist.: The First Council’ of the 
Vatican, or the Nineteenth General Council, 
which assembled on Dec. 8, 1869. At the 
opening sitting 719 prelates were present, and 
the numbers rose in the following year to 764. 
The work done consisted of two constitutions : 
one, ‘‘Of the Catholic Faith,” treating of the 
primary truths of natural religion, revelation, 
faith, and the connection between faith and 
reason ; the other, ‘‘ Of the Church of Christ,” 
treating of the primacy of the Roman See, 
and defining the Papal claims to authority 
over all Christians. The first constitution 
was unanimously accepted in a session of 667 
prelates, and confirmed by the Pope (Pius IX.) 
on April 20, 1870. The second constitution 
led to a long discussion; on May 18 the 
scheme, with the added clauses on Papal In- 


[Lat. vatica (herba) = a plant, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, poi 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cb, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian, #2,00=¢; ey=a;qu=kw. 


fallibility, was laid before fhe Council, and 
on July 18 the bull Pastor Aternus, contain- 
ing the constitution and the definition of 
Papal Infallibility was read. 535 prelates 
voted in favour of it, two voted against it, 
whilst several absented themselves from the 
public session... The decree was then con- 
firmed by the Pope: on the same day Napo- 
leon III. declared war against Prussia; on 
Sept. 20 the Italians took possession of Rome, 
and on Oct. 20 the Pope prorogued the Coun- 
cil, which has never reassembled, [INFALLI- 
BILITY. ] 


vat/i_can-ism, s. (Eng. Vatican ; -ism.] The 
tenets of those who hold extreme views as to 
the rights and supremacy of the Pope ; ultra- 
montanism ; the doctrines and tenets promul- 
gated by the Vatican. 


“ What is to be expected of him is yet a deeper dis- 
gust with Vaticanism.”—St. James's Guzette, April 30, 
1888. 


vit’-i-can-ist, s. [Eng. vatican; -ist.] A 
devoted adherent of the Pope; an ultra- 
montanist. 


* va/-ti-eide, s. (Lat. vates = a prophet, and 
ccedo (in comp. -cido) = to kill] 
1. The murder of a prophet. 
2. The murderer of a prophet. 
“Then first (if poets aught of truth declare) 
The caitiff vaticide conceiv'd a prayer.” 
Pope: Dunciad, ii, 78, 
*va-ti¢’-in-al, a. [Lat. vaticinus= prophetic, 
from vates =a prophet.) Pertaining to or 
containing predictions ; prophetic, vatic. 


“ He [Thomas Rhymer] has left vaticinal rhymes, 
in which he predicted the union of Scotlund with 
England.”"—Warton : English Poetry, § 79. 


*va-tig-in-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. vaticinatus, 
pa. par. of vaticinor = to prophesy, from vati- 
cinus = vaticinal (q.v.). | 

A. Intrans.: To prophesy; to utter pro- 
phecies or predictions. 


“All have not alike learned the connexion of 
natural things, or understand what they signify, or 
know how to vaticinate by them.”—Berkeley .« Siris, 
§ 253, 

B,. Trans.: To prophesy, to foretell; to 

utter prophetically or as a prophet. 


* va-tig-in-a’-tion, s. (Lat. vaticinatio, from 
vaticinatus, pa. par. of vaticinor = to vaticin- 
ate (q.v.). ] 

1. The act of prophesying ; 
prophecy. 

“Unless we dare ascribe to the tyrant a spirit of 
vaticination, we cannot acquit the author of the 


letters of so manifest a cheat.”"—Bentl y: Dis. on 
Phalaris, § 4. 


2. A prediction, a prophecy. 

“For this so clear vaticination, they have no less 
than twenty-six answers.”—Bp. Taylor: Liberty of 
Prophesying. 

*yva-tig’-in-4-tor, s. 
phesies or predicts. 


“ Listen to the vaticinator.”—I. Disraeli : Quriosities 
of Literature; A Bibliognoste. 


prediction, 


{Lat.] One who pro- 


*va-ti¢g-in-a-tréss, s. [Eng. vaticinator ; 
-ess.] A prophetess. 

“There was shown unto them the house of the 
vaticinatress.”"—Orquhart : Rabelais, bk. iii., ch, xvii, 


*va/-ti¢-ine, s. (Lat. vaticinium.] A pre- 
diction, a prophecy. . 

“Then was fulfilled the vaticine or pen pheele of old 

Merlin.”—Holinshed ; Conquest of Irelund, ch. xxxiv. 


vat/-ting, pr. par. & a. [Var, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
act of putting in a vat: as, vatting charges at 
the docks. 


vau-chér-i-a, s. (Named after Rev. M. 
Vaucher, of Geneva, a botanical author, who 
died in 1841.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Vaucheriew (q.v.). 
Green-spored Algz, with fronds, or filaments, 
aggregated capillary; with an internal green 
mass. Fructification consisting of short 
lateral curved antheridia, and cysts contain- 
ing a single zoospore of a dark green colour, 
The species occur in ponds, ditches, damp 
ground, and the mud of saline streams or sea- 
shores. Several species occurin Europe. Vau- 
cheria dichotoma, about a foot long, is common 
in spring and autumn in ditches and ponds. 


vau-chér-i-é/-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. vawcheri(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A sub-order or tribe of Fucacex. 


Frond with one or more siphons, without 
bark; utricles forming a lateral branchlet, 
proceeding from the upper, or more rarely 
from the lowest, joint of the branch. It con- 
tains the following families or tribes : Hydro- 
gastride, Dasycladide, Ectocarpide, Batrach- 
ospermide, and Chordaride. < 


vaudeville, *vaudevil (as vod-vil), s. 
(Fr. vaudeville=a country baliad, from O. Fr. 
vaw (Fr. val) de Vire = valley of Vire, a town 
in Normandy.] 

1, A term originally applied to a country 
song of like kind with those written b 
Oliver Basselin, of the valleys of Vaux de 
Vire, in Normandy, in the fifteenth century. 
These songs, which were satirical, had for 
their subjects love, drinking, and passing 
events. They became very popular, and 
were spread all over France under the name 
Lais des Vaue de Vire. The peculiarity of 
their character lived after their origin was 
forgotten, and plays, interspersed with songs 
of this description, came to be called Vaude- 
villes, and occasionally Virelais. 

2. A light gay song, frequently embodyir, 
a satire, consisting of several couplets an 
refrain burden, sung to a familiar air, and 
often introduced into theatrical pieces: a 
ballad, a topical song. 

3. In French drama a piece whose dialogue 
is intermingled with light or comic songs sung 
to popular airs. 


“A series of matrimonial adventures which might 
well appal the most daring and ingenious of our 
~ vaudeville authors.”—Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888. 


Vaudois (as Vo-dwa), a. & s. [Fr., from 
Vaud, a canton of Switzerland, between the 
Jura and the Bernese Alps.] 


A. As adjective: 


1. Of or belonging to the canton Vaud, its 

people, or their dialect. 

“The independent critic finds it impossible to dis- 
cover in the pre-Hussite Vaudois writings anything 
but Catholic doctrine.”"—Atheneum, Ap. 7, 1888, p. 429, 

2. Waldensian (q.v.). 

“The doctrines which the Inquisition dragged from 
the later Vaudois heretics.”—Atheneum, Ap. 7, 1888, 
p. 429, 

B. As substantive : 
1. The dialect spoken in the Canton Vaud. 


2. (Pl.): The inhabitants of the Canton 
Vaud. 


3. (Pl.): The same as Waldensians. 
DENSIAN, B.] 


Vaudoux (as V0-dd), s. & a. [Voopoo.] 


vaugnerite (as van’-yer-ite), s. [After 
Vaugneray, near Lyons, France, where found 5 
suff. -ite (Petrol.). ] 
Petrol. : A variety of granite (q.v.), contain- 
ing hornblende. 


vault (1), *vawte, *vaut, *vout, *voute, 
*vowte, s. [O.Fr. volte, voute, voulte, vaute 
(Fr. voiite) =a vault; volte is prop. fem. of 
volt = bent or bowed, vaulted, from Low 
Lat. volta, voluta =a vault, from Lat volutus, 
pa. par. of volvo = to roll, to turn, from the 
‘rounded or arched top of vaults ; Ital. volta.] 


1. An arched roof; a concave roof or roof- 
like covering, hence applied figuratively to 
the sky. 

“ Had I your tongue and eyes, I'd use them so 
That heay'n's vault should crack.” 
Shakesp, ; Lear, v. 8. 

2. Arch.: An extended arch covering an 
apartment so constructed that the stones, 
bricks, or other material of which it is com- 
posed sustain and keep each other in their 
places, Vaults are of various kinds : a cylin- 
drical vault has a semicircular arch ; a covered 
vault has an arch which springs from all sides 
of its plan ; a groined vault is one formed by 
two vaults intersecting at right angles. When 
a vault is of greater height than half its span, 
it is said to be surmounted, and when of less 
height surbased. A rampant vault is one 
which springs from planes not parallel to the 
horizon, the vault placed over another con- 
stitutes a double vault. A conic vault is 
formed of part of the surface of a cone, and 
a spherical vault of part of the surface of a 
sphere. A vault is simple when it is formed 
by the surface of some regular solid, and 
compound when compounded of more than 
one surface of the same solid, or of two 
different solids. : . 


= 

“Then echo'd through the gloomy vaults of all 
The lofty roof, the suitor's boist’rous roar.” 

Homer ; Odyssey, i 
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3. An arched chamber; a passage or cham- 
ber with an arched roof, especially a subter- 
ranean chamber. Used as— 

() A place of interment. 


“The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave, 
The deep, damp vuwilt, the darkness and the worm.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, iv. 10. 


(2) A place of confinement; a prison, a 
dungeon. 
(8) A place for storing articles ; a cellar. 


“ The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to ae of.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, ii. 8. 


4, A chamber or spacearched over naturally ; 
@ cavern. 


“ They eres uen ty passed under vaults formed by 
fragments of the rock, in which they were told people 
who were benighted frequently passed the night,’— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xvi. 


vault (2), s. [Fr. volte =a round or turn, a 
tumbler’s gambols, from Ital. volta =a turn, 
a vault; vault (1) and (2) are thus essentially 
the same word.] A leap or spring, especially— 

* (1) The leap of a horse, 

(2) A leap by means of a pole or spring- 
board, or assisted by resting the hand or 
hands on something. 


vault (1), * vaut, *vawt, v.t. [Vautr(1), s. 
1. To form with a vault or arched roof; to 
give the shape of a vault or arch to. 
“The houses within were well vawted with stone.”— 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. iii., ch. 1xxxix. 
2. To cover with or as with an arch or 
vault ; to arch over. 


“Fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 
And flying vaulted either host with fire.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 214, 


vault (2), v.i. & t. [Fr. volter.] [Vavutr(2), s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To leap, to bound, to spring, especially 
with something to rest the hands on. 
“ Nestor had failed the fall of Troy to see, 
But, leaning on lance, he vaulted on a tree.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 184, 
2. To exhibit equestrian or other feats of 
tumbling or leaping. 
3. In the manége, to curvet, 
B. Trans.: To leap or spring over, by 
means of a pole or springboard, or by resting 
the hand or hands on. 


*vault’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. vault (1), 
8.; -age.] Vaulted work; an arched cellar; a 
vaulted room. 


“ He'll call you to so hot an answer for it, 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass,” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4. 


' wAult’-éd, *vaut-ed, a. [Eng. vault; -ed.] 


IL. Ordinary Language : 
1. Formed with a vault or arch; arched, 
concave. 


“ With clangour rings the field, resounds the vaulted 
sky.” Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 582. 


2. Covered witha vault or arched roof. 
*3, Provided with vaults or subterranean 
— 


passages. 
“The said citie of Alexandria... being all vauted 
underneath for provision of fresh water "—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, ii. 281. 
II. Bot. : Arched, like the roof of the mouth. 
Used of various ringent corollas. 


vault-ér, s. (Eng. vault (2), v.; -er.] 
who vaults, leaps, or tumbles ; a leaper. 


‘*Do run away with the vaulter, or the Frenchman 
be walks upon ropes,.”—Ben Jonson : Silent Woman, 
. L 


vaulting, s. (Eng. vault (1), s.; -ing.] 
Arch.: Vaulted work; vaults collectively. 
Vaultings are supported by ribs or groins, 
often intersecting each other, meeting in a 
boss in the centre, and frequently springing 
from corbels, brackets, &c. 


vaulting-shaft, vaulting-pillar, s. 

Arch. : A pillar sometimes rising from the 
floor to the spring of the vault of a roof; 
more frequently, a short pillar attached to 
the wall rising from a corbel, and from the 
top of which the ribs of the vault spring. The 
; rs between the triforium windows of 
Gothic churches rising to and supporting the 

- -yaulting are examples. 


One 


- -yault’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Vaurr (2), v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). : 
©. As subst.; The art or practice of a 


vaulting-horse, s. A wooden horse in | vauqueline, vauquelinite (as vok’-lin, 


a gymnasium, for practice in vaulting ; com- 
mon in ancient times. 


* yvaulting-house, s. 


vaulting-monkey, s. 

Zool.: Cercopithecus petaurista, from the 
west coast of Africa. Head and body about 
fifteen inches long, tail nearly two feet. Fur 
darker above, lighter below; fringe of white 
hair round face; white spot on nose, whence 
it is often called White-nose, or White-nose 
Monkey. It is a graceful little creature, and 
extremely playful, and the agility with which 
it passes from bough to bough justifies its 
specific and popular name. 


*vaulting-school, s. A brothel. (Smith: 
Lives of Highwaymen, iii. 162.) 


A brothel. 


*vAult’-ure, s. [Eng.-vault (1), 8.3 -wre.] 
Archlike shape; vaulted work. 


“The strength and firmness of their yaulture and 
pillars,”"—Ray . On the Creation, ch. iii. 


*vault’-y, *vault-ie, a. (Eng. vault (1), 
8.; -y.] Arched, concave, vaulted. 
“The vaulty heaven so high above our’head.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5. 


*vaunce, v.i. [ADVANCE.] 


vaunt, *vaunte, v.i. & t. [Fr. vanter, se 
vanter = to vaunt, to boast, from Low Lat. 
vanito = to speak vanity, to flatter, to boast, 
from Lat. vanus = vain (q.v.); Ital. vantare.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To boast; to make a vain or boastful 
display of one’s’ own worth, attainments, 
achievements, decorations, or the like; to 
brag. 

“ Ariovistus .. . vaunted much of his owne prow- 
esse.”—Golding : Cw@sar, fo. 36. 

* 2, To glory, to exult. 


‘The foe vaunts in the field.” 
‘Shakesp.. Richard III, v. 8 


B. Transitive: 
1. To boast of; to brag of ; to magnify or 
glorify with vanity. 
“* My vanquisher, spoiled of his vawnted spoil.” 
Milton: P.L., vii, 251, 
* 2. To display or put forward boastfully. 


vaunt (1), s. ([Vaunt, v.] A bragging, a 
boasting ; a boast, a brag; ostentation from 
vanity. 

“The haughty captive, who had made his vaunts 

To lay their dwellings level.” 
Dryden: Love Priumphant, i. 1. 

*vaunt (2), s. [Fr. avant = before, in front.] 
The first beginning ; the first part. 

“Our play 
Leaps o’er the vawnt and firstlings of those broils.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, (Prol.) 
* vaunt-courier, s. A precursor, a van- 
courier. 
“Vaumnt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 2. 
* vaunt-mure, * vai-mure, * van- 
mure, s. 
Fort. : The walk or gangway on the top of 
a wall behind the parapet. 

“With another engine, named the warwolfe, he 
ierced with one stone, and cut, as even as a thread, 
wo vaunt-mures.’—Camden: Remains. 

* vaunt-parler, * vant-perlor, a. A 
spokesman. 


‘*The councell and aduise of vant-perlors, and such 
as, being aduanced from base degree ynto high autho- 
ritie.”—Holinshed : Hist. Scotland (an. 1487). 


vaunt’-ér, * vaunt-our, s. [Eng. vaunt, v.; 
-er.] One who vaunts ; a boaster, a braggart. 
“Some feign 
To menage steeds, as did this vawnter ; but in vain.” 
Spenser ; F. Q., II. iv. 1. 
*vaunt’-ér-y, * vant’-ér-Y, s. (Eng. vaunt, 
v.; -ery.] The act of vaunting or boasting ; 
bravado. 
“This vantery and glorious boasting of a man’s 
selfé."—P, Holland : Plutarch, p. 249. 
= vaunt-ful, * vaunt’-full, a. [Eng. vawnt 
(1), s.; -full.] Boastful, braggart. 
vaunt'-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [VAUNT, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Boastful, bragging, braggart. 
C. As subst.: Boasting, bravado, bragging. 
“ Make your vaunting true.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cwsar, iv. 8. 
vaunt’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. vaunting; -ly.] 
In a vaunting or boastful manner ; boastfully. 


“ Vaunti thou spakest it.” 
nth Shakesp. : Richard I., iv. 


5}; POUt, SWI; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; g0, gem; thin, this; sin, 
an=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin ; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


-sio 


vok’-lin-ite), s. [After M. Vauquelin, the 
discoverer of chromium ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 


1. Chem.: (Of the form Vauqueline): Pel- 
letier and Caventou’s original name for strych- 
nine, 

2 Min. (Of both forms): A monoclinic min- 
eral dccurring in minute crystals, also botry- 
oidal and granular. Hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. gr. 
5°5 to 5°78; lustre, adamantine to resinous, 
becoming dull on exposure; colour, shades 
of green and brown to nearly black ; streak, 
greenish or brownish; somewhat brittle. An 
analysis by Berzelius yielded: chromie acid 
28°33 ; protoxide of lead, 60°87; protoxide of 
copper, 10°80 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula (CuO PbO)g32CrQO3, which requires, 
chromic acid, 27°7 ; protoxide of lead, 61°43 
protoxide of copper, 10°9. 


*vaut, s, [Vautr (1), s.] 
[VAULT (1), v.] 


* vAv'-a-sor, * val-va-sor, * vav-a-sour, 
*vav-a-soure, s. [O. Fr. vavasor, vavas- 
sewr, from Low Lat. vavassor, vasvassor, prob. 
a contr. of vassus vassorum =a vassal of vas- 
sals.] 

Feudal Law: & principal vassal, not hold- 
ing immediately of the sovereign, but of a 
great lord, and having other vassals who held 
of him ; a vassal of the second degree or rank, 
inferior but next to the higher nobility. The 
title was rarely used. In the class of vavasors 
were comprehended chédtelains, who owned 
eastles or fortified houses, and possessed 
rights of territorial justice. 


“The first name of dignity, next beneath a peer, 
was antiently that of vidames, vice-domini, or val- 
vasors, who are mentioned by our antient lawyers as 
viri magne dignitatis, Our legal antiquaries are not 
agreed upon even their original or antient office.”— 
Blackstone; Comment., bk. i., ch. 12. 


*viv'-a-sor-y, s. (Fr. vavassoire.] 
1. The quality or tenure of the fee held by 
& vavasor. 
2. Lands held by a vavasor. 


“ He was also called a vavasor, and his lands a vava- 
sory, Which held of some mesne lord, and not imme- 
diately of the king."—Harrington: Works, p. 65. 


*vaut, v.t. 


* va'-ward, s. &a. (For vanward, from van = 
front, and ward = guard.) 
A. As subst.: The fore part; the vanguard, 
the van, 
“The Earl of Huntley had the vaward, the duke the 
battele.”—Strype. Eccles. Mem. (an. 1557). 
B, As adj. : Foremost, front. 


“Where's now the victor vaward wing?” 
Scott : Marmion, vi, 83, 
*vayne, a. [Vain.] 


ve-a/-dér, vée-a'-dar, s. [Heb. VIN} (veadar) 
= Adar the second.] 

Hebrew Calendar: A supplementary month 
added by the later Jews sometimes after the 
third, sometimes after the second sacred year, 
care being taken that the seventh year should 
have no such month appended to Adar (q.v.). 
The twelfth sacred month ended in February 
or March, and Veadar, if introduced, immedi- 
ately followed. This was the method of 
adjusting the Hebrew months which were 
lunar to the solar year. 


veal, *veale, *veel, s. [O. Fr. veél (Fr. 

vewu), from Lat. vitellum, accus. of vitellus = 
a little calf; vitulus=a calf, orig.=a year- 
ling, from the same root as vetus=old3 
vetulus = a little old man; Gr. éros (hetos) =a 
year.) 

*1, A calf. 

“Veél. A calfe or veale,”—Cotgrave. 

2. The flesh of a calf killed and prepared 
for the table. 


veal-cutlet, s. A slice of veal cut off for 
frying or broiling. 


*véck, *vecke, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. 


Ital. vecchia, from Lat. vevula.] An old 
woman. (Romaunt of the Rose.) 
Véc'-ti-an, Véce’-tine, s. [For etym. see 


extract. ] 
Geol. ; Aterm proposed for the Lower Green- 
sand. (Used also adjectively.) [NEocomrAN.] 
“The name Vectian, recommended in 1885 by Mr. A. 
J, Jukes-Browne, was Bc applied by John 
Phillips to the Fluvio- Tertiary Strata of the 
Isle of Wight, while the name of Vectine (from Jn- 
sula vectis of the Romans) was suggested by Filton in 
Woodward : Geol. England & Wales (ed. 


ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
us =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del — 
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*v&c'-tion, s. (Lat. vectio, from vectus, pa: 
par. of veho=tocarry.] The act of carrying ; 
the state of being carried. 


* vSc'-tis, s. [Lat.] A lever. 


*véc-ti-_ta’-tion, s. (Lat. vectitatus, pa. par. 
of vectito, freq. of vecto, intens. of veho (pa. 
par. vectus)= to carry.) The act of carrying ; 
the state of being carried. 


“Their enervated lords are lolling in their chariots 
{a species of vectitation seldom used among the an- 
pens, except by old men).”—Pope.: Martinus Scrib- 
erus. 


véc'-tor, s. 
= to carry.] 

Mathematics : 

1, The same as RADIUS-VECTOR (q.V.). 

2. A directive quantity, as a straight line, a 
force, or a velocity. ‘The simplest manner in 
which to represent such a quantity which in- 
volves both direction and magnitude is by 
means of a straight line in space. Then the 
vector may be regarded as a stepping from 
one extremity of the line to the other. Vectors 
are said to be equal when their direction is 
the same and their magnitudes equal. 


{Lat., from veho (pa. par. vectus) 


(Lat. vectura, from veho (fut. 


* véc’-ture, s. 
The act of carry- 


par. vecturus) = to carry.) 
ing ; carriage. 

“There be but three things which one nation selleth 
unto another; the commoditie as nature yeeldeth 
it; the manufacture ; and the vecture or carriage."— 
Bacon: Essays ; Of Seditions & Troubles, 


Vé'-da, s. [Sansc. = knowledge ; specif. in- 
spired knowledge, from vid = to know, cogn. 
with Lat. video=to see; Gr. olda (oida) =I 
know; Eng. wit, wisdom, &c.] 

Hindoo Sacred Lit.: The oldest Hindoo 
sacred volume, or series of volumes, divided 
into four portions: the Rig-veda, the Sama- 
veda, the Yajur-veda, and the Atharva-veda, 
often spoken of as separate Vedas. The oldest 
is the Rig-veda; then the Sama-veda and the 
Yajur-veda were composed, and after an 
interval the Atharva-veda was added. They 
are in metre, consisting of hymns supposed to 
have been divinely revealed to certain Rishis 
or Brahmanical sages. The hymns of the 
Rig-veda are arranged in ten circles according 
to the families of their composers. Some are 
named after their individual authors. The 
Sama, Yajur, and Atharva Vedas consist of 
extracts from the Rig-vedic hymns made to be 
used in connection with sacrificial offerings. 
They are therefore in the mass more modern 
than the Rig-veda, though individual portions 
of the Sama-veda have more archaic gram- 
matical forms than those of the Rig-veda, and 
may be older. The Atharva, on the con- 
trary, is so much more modern, that it did 
not obtain its present place without contro- 
versy. To the Sanhita, or collection of 
hymns, in each Veda was appended a Brah- 
mana, or prose commentary or theological 
treatise. With these were connected certain 
upanishads, speculative treatises. [UPANI- 
SHAD.] Then follow sutras (strings), consist- 
ing of short sentences strung together: but 
these, though founded on the Vedas, are 
admitted by the Brahmans to have been only 
of human origin. The Vedas were composed 
while their Aryan authors were fighting their 
way forward from the north-western bound- 
ary of India across the five rivers of the Pun- 
jaub onward to the Ganges. [For the theology 
see BRAHMANISM and RIG-VEDA.] 


Véd’-ah, Véd’-dah, s. (Native name.] 

Ethnol. (Pl.): A tribe inhabiting the forests 
of the interior of Ceylon, probably either the 
aborigines, or outcasts from the Singhalese. 
They live in a primitive state, ruled by their 
own chiefs, and conceal their villages in the 
depths of the jungle, as far as possible from 
the beaten paths. Their language differs but 
little from the common Singhalese. 


Vé-dan'-ga, s. [Sansc. See def.] 

Hindoo Sacred Lit. (Pl.): What the Brahmans 
eall ‘‘members of the Veda.” They are six 
in number, but this name, says Max Miil- 
ler (Ancient Sanscrit Literature, p. 109), ‘‘ does 
not imply the existence of six books or 
treatises intimately connected with their 
sacred writings, but merely the admission of 
six subjects, the study of which was neces- 
sary either for the reading, the understanding, 
or the proper sacrificial employment of the 
Veda.” The six subjects or doctrines usually 
comprehended under the name Vedangas are: 


Siksh4 (== pronunciation), Chhandas(= metre), 
Vyakarana (= grammar), Nirukta (= explana- 
tion of words), Jyotisha (= astronomy), and 
Kalpa (= ceremonial), The first two are con- 
sidered necessary for reading the Veda, the 
two next for understanding it, and the last 
two for employing at sacrifices. The writers 
of the Vedangas-do not claim inspiration. 


Vé-dan’-ta, s. 
Veda.] 

Hindoo Philos.: A system of religion and 
philosophy professedly founded on the Vedas. 
It is divided into the Pirva mimansa and the 
Uttara mim4nsa, or the former and latter mim- 
ansas, which constitute two of the leading 
darsanas or schools of philosophy. As the 
first of these is chiefly practical, the Vedanta 

hilosophy is mainly derived from the second. 

t was founded by Vyasa, and was modified 
by Sankara, its commentator. The former 
identified the world with God, and contended 
earnestly for the reality of the external uni- 
verse, which he held to have been created by 
God ; the later Vedantists maintained that the 
universe is but an illusion projected by God, 
and is itself God. The present Vedanta sys- 
tem is Pantheistic. It has many adherents 
among the more educated Hindoos. (Baner- 
jee: On the Hindoo Philosophy, &c.) 


Vé-dan’-tic, a. [Eng. Vedant(a); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Vedas; founded on or 
derived from the Vedas. 


Vé-dant/-ist, s. (Eng. Vedant(a) ; -ist.] One 
versed in the doctrines of the Vedanta (q.v.). 


“‘The Vedantist, the Buddhist, and the Illuminated 
Western Philosopher.”—Daily Telegraph, Ja. 9, 1886. 


vé-détte’, vi-détte’, s. [Fr. vedette=a 
sentry, a high place from which one may see 
afar off, from. Ital. vedetta = a sentry, a watch- 
tower, for veletta=a sentry-box, dimin. of 
veglia =a watch, watching, from Lat. vigilia 
a watching.] [Vieru.] A sentinel on horse- 
back stationed on an outpost or elevated point 
to watch an enemy and give notice of danger. 


Vé-dic, a. [Eng. Ved(a); -ic.] Of or re- 
lating to a Veda or the Vedas. 


“Sanskrit philology has no longer an excuse for 
ignoring the Vedic age."—Mazx Miller: Ancient Sans- 
crit Literature (1859), p. 10. 


veé-na’,s. [Vrva.] 


veer, *vear, * vere, *vire, v.i. & t. [Fr. 
virer = to veer, to turn round, to whirl round, 
from Low Lat. viro=to turn; virola=a 
ving ; Lat. viriola; Sp. virar, birar = to wind, 
to twist, tack, or veer; Port. virar = to turn, 
to change ; Dut. vieren = to veer.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1, To turn ; to alter its course, as a ship by 
turning her head away from the wind. 

2, To shift ; to change its direction, as the 
wind. 

“The wind veered, the rain ceased.”—Daily Ohroni- 

cle, Jar. 4, 1888. 

@ The wind is said to veer when it shifts 
with the sun, and to back when it shifts 
against the sun. In nautical language it is 
said to veer aft when it comes to blow more 
astern; the contrary is to haul forward. 


3. To turn round, to shift, to vary ; to alter 
one’s opinion ; to be otherwise minded ; said 
of persons, opinions, feelings, and the like. 
“Thou weather-cock of government; that when the 
wind blows for the subject, point'st to privilege; and 
when it changes for the soveraign, veers to preroga- 
tive.”—Dryden : Amphitryon, V. 

B. Transitive: 

Nautical : 


1, To direct into a different course ; specifi- 
cally, to wear, or cause to change a course by 
turning the stern to windward, in opposition 
to tacking. 

2. To let out, to veer out. 


“ Veering about one hundred and fifty fathoms of 
cable, the ship was happily brought up.”—Oook ; First 
Voyage, bk. ii., ch. vi. 

3. To turn, to shift, to change. 

“Sailing farther, it veers its lily to the west, and re- 
gardeth that quarter wherein the land is nearer or 
greater.”—Browne, 


{| (1) To veer and haul: To pull tight and 
slacken alternately. 

(2) To veer away: To let out; to slacken and 
let run. 

(8) To veer owt: To suffer to run, or to let 
out to a greater length. 


“ This obliged us to let go our sheet anchor, veering 
out a good scope of cable, which stopt us till 10 or 11 
o'clock the next day.”—Dampier ; Voyages (an. 1687.) 


[Sanse. = conclusion of the 


*veér’-a-ble, a. [Eng. veer ; -able.] Change- 
able, shifting. (Said of winds). . 
“ We find the winds south, 8. by W. and 8.8. W. fresh 
ealee ; Sree to 8.W.”— Dampier: Discourse of 
inds, ch. v. 


veer’-ing, a. &s. [VEER, ¥.] 
A, As adj.: Shifting, changing, turning; 
changeable. 
B. As subst.: The act of shifting, turning, 
or changing ; fickle or capricious change. 


“It is a double misfortune to a nation given ta 
change, when they have a sovereigm that is prone te 
fall in with all the turns and veerings of the people,”—= 
Addison» Freeholder, 


* yeér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. veering; -ly.] In 
a veering or shifting manner ; shiftingly. 


veér’-y, s. [See def] A name given in 
America to Wilson’s Thrush (Turdus fus- 
cescens). 


Vé'-ga (1), 8. [Arab.] 

Astron. : A fixed star of the first magnitude, 
called also a2 Lyre, It is one of the brightest 
stars in the northern hemisphere. No other 
large stars are near it, but Vega, Arcturus, 
and Polaris nearly constitute a right-angled 
triangle. Another triangle is formed by Vega, 
Deneb, and Altair. Vega emits a brilliant 
white light. Spectroscopic analysis shows 
that it contains incandescent hydrogen, so- 
dium, and magnesium. It is accompanied by 
a small telescopic star. 


* yé'-ga (2), s. [Sp.] An open plain; a tract 
of level and fruitful country. - 


“Sometimes marauders penetrated into the a, 
the beautiful vega, every inch of whose soil was fer- 
tilized with human blood.”—Prescott. (Annandale.) 


*vés-6t-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. vegetable; -ity.) 
The quality or state of being vegetable; vege- 
table nature. 


“The coagulating spirits of salt, and_lapidificial 
juyce of the sea, which entring the parts of that plant, 
overcomes its vegetability, and converts it into a lapi- 


pees substance.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. li, 
ch. v. 


vés’-ét-a-ble, a. &s. [Fr. = vegetable, fit or 
able to live, from Lat. vegetabilis = animating, 
full of life, from’ vegeto = to enliven, to 
quicken, from vegetus = lively, from vegeo= 
to excite, to quicken, to arouse; akin to vigeo 
to flourish ; Sp. vegetable ; Ital. vegetabile.] 

A, Asadj. : Pertaining, belonging, or peculiar 
to plants; resembling or characteristic of a 
plant, or what belongs to a plant ; having the 
nature or characteristics of a plant; oceu- 
pied or concerned with plants. 


“The wood, bark, and leaves, &e., of an oak, in 
which consists the vegetable life.”—Locke: Human 
Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xxvii. 


B. As substantive: 


1, A plant (q.v.). 

“The whole tribes of vegetables or plants, These 
may be divided into herbs, aired and Green 2r acess 
Nat. Philosophy, ch. ix. 

2, In a more restricted sense, a plant used 
for culinary purposes, or for feeding cattle, 
sheep, or other animals. Vegetables used for 
such purposes, as cabbages, turnips, beans, 
pease, &c., are of a more soft and fleshy sub- 
stance than trees or shrubs, 


vegetable-acids, s. pl. 

Chem. : Acids derived from vegetable mat- 
ters, now included under organic acids. The 
most important are acetic, oxalic, tartaric, 
citric, &c. 

vegetable-zthiops, s. A kind of char- 
coal prepared by incinerating a sea-weed, Fucus 
vesiculosus, the Common Bladder-wrack, in a 
covered crucible. 


vegetable-albumin, s. 

Chem.: A substance occurring in small 
quantities in all vegetable juices. It has not 
yet been obtained pure, but appears to pos- 
sess the general properties of the albumins, 


vegetable-alkalis, s. pi. 

Chem. : The proximate principles of plants 
which possess alkaline properties, such ag 
morphia, quinine, &c. [ALKALOIDs.] 


vegetable-anatomy, s. 

Bot.: The dissection of plants. It may be 
(1) Gross, in which the plant is first examined 
with the aid of a hand-lens, or (2) Minute, ia 
which every part is subject to the compound 
microscope. 


vegetable - brimstone, vegetable- 
sulphur, s. [Brimstons, Lycorops.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. s, 0-6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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vegetable-butter, s. The butter-like 
concrete oil of various trees. [BurTTer, A. II. 
8., BUTTER-TREE, COCOA-BUTTER, $.] 


vegetable-egg, s. 
Bot. : Lucuma mammosum. [Lucuma.] 


vegetable fire-cracker, s. 
Bot. : Brodicea coccinea. 


( eee Pon, s. Pine-needle wool 
q.v. 
vegetable-gelatine, s. [GLUTIN.] 


vegetable-gold, s. An acid extracted 
from the roots of Trixis Pipizahuac. 


vegetable-hair, s. 
Bot. : Tillandsia wsneoides. 


vegetable horse-hair, s. 
Bot.: The fibre of Chamerops humilis. 
(CHAMROPS.] 


vegetable-ivory, s. [Tacua, Ivory, J.] 


vegetable-jelly, s. Pectin (q.v.). The 
ede name appears to have been given by 
ndley. (introd. to Botany, ed. 8rd, p. 46.) 


vegetable-kingdom, s, 

Bot.: The English equivalent of the Latin 
term Regnum Vegetubile, used by Linneus to 
designate and comprehend all plants of what- 
ever affinity, from the highest to the lowest. 
In his Systema Nature he divided it into three 
tribes : Monocotyledones, Dicotyledones, and 
Acotyledones ; but he made no subsequent 
use of this arrangement either in his Artificial 
or in his Natural System of classification. 
For Lindley’s classification, see Borany. 


vegetable-leather, s. 
Bot. : Euphorbia pwnicea. 


vegetable-life, s. The life of a plant as 
distinguished from that of an animal. Lin- 
neeus described a vegetable as an organized 
‘being possessed of life but not of feeling. Like 
an animal, it has the powers of nutrition or 
self-support, that of assimilating to itself 
particles of other bodies suitable for its 
nourishment and growth, and finally it has 
the power of reproduction. [Pxant, II., 1.] 


vegetable-marrow, s. [Marrow (1), 


(TILLANDsIA. ] 


8, J 2.) 

vegetable-morphology, s. [MorrxHo- 
Loey.] 

vegetable-mould or soil, s. Mould 


or soil to a certain extent formed by decaying 
or decayed vegetation. It might be supposed 
that this would tend to increase continually in 
thickness, especially in tropical forests, where 
vegetation is so luxuriant; but a large pro- 
portion of it is swept away by the heavy rains, 
or, decomposing on the spot, is partly resolved 
into gaseous elements. 


vegetable-oils, s. pl. [O11, L, 2.] 


vegetable-parchment, s. [Parcu- 
MENT-PAPER. ] 


vegetable-pathology, s. 
Biol. : The branch of pathology or of botany 
_ which treats of the diseases of plants. 


vegetable-physiology, s. 

Bot. : The physiology of plants, the branch 
of physiology or of botany which treats of the 
functions which the several organs of plants 
perform. 

vegetable-sheep, s. 

Bot. : Raoulia eximia, a New Zealand plant. 
So called because from its growing in large, 
white tufts on elevated sheep-runs it is liable 
to be mistaken for the sheep itself. Itisa 
composite flower—one of the Helichrysex. 


vegetable-silk, s. 

Bot., &c. : A cotton-like fibre obtained from 
the seed pods of a tree, Chorisia speciosa, used 
by the Brazilians for stuffing pillows and 

cushions. It is a Sterculiad, akin to the Silk 
Cotton-tree, 1. & 2. (q.v.). 


vegetable-sulphur, s. 
BRIMSTONE. ] 


Oh lee hae de s. A fatty substance 
obtained from Stillingia sebifera, Vateria in- 
dica, and other plants. 

vegetable-tissue, s. [Tissus, II. 2.] 


etable-wax, s. A ceraceous excre- 
tained from different parts of various 


[VEGETABLE- 


- tion o 


* vég-6-tal-ity, s. 


vég-6-tar’-i-an, s. & a. 


vég-6-tar-i-an-ism, s. 


Vég-é_tir’-ians, «. pl. 


plants, as from the coating on the fruits of 
Myrica cerifera. [MyRICA-TALLOW.] 


*vée-Et-al, * veg-et-all, a.&s. [Fr. végétal.] 


[VEGETABLE, ] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining or relating to a plant or 
plants ; having the nature or characteristics 
ofa plant ; vegetable. 

‘* Necessary concominants of this vegetal faculty are 
life and his privation, death.” — Burton; Anat. of 
Melancholy, p, 21. 

2. Of or pertaining to the class of vital 
phenomena, common to animals and plants, 
namely, digestion and nutritive assimilation, 
growth, absorption, secretion, excretion, cir- 
culation, respiration, and generation, as con- 
tradistinguished from sensation and volition, 
which are peculiar to animals, 

B. As subst. : A plant, a vegetable. 

“ Let brutes-and vegetals that cannot think 
So far as nature urges, drink,” 
Waller ; The Drinking of Healths, 
(Eng. vegetal; -ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being vegetal or 
vegetable ; vegetability. 

2. The aggregate of those vital phenomena 
which constitute the life or existence of a 
vegetable. [VEGETAL, A. 2.] 


[Eng. veget(able) ; 
-rian.]) 

A, As substantive : 

1, One who abstains from animal food, 
living exclusively on vegetables, milk, eggs, 
and the like. The more strict vegetarians 
eat vegetables and farinaceous food only, ab- 
staining from eggs, butter, and milk. 

2, One who maintains the doctrine of vege- 
tarianism. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to vege- 
tarians or vegetarianism ; of or belonging to 
the diet or system of vegetarians. 


Vegetarian Society, s. A society con- 

sisting of members, associates, and subscribers, 
formed at Manchester in 1847, to promote the 
use of cereals, pulse, and fruit, as articles of 
diet ; and to induce habits of abstinence from 
fish, flesh, and fowl, as food. The Vegetarian 
Federal Union was formed in 1889. It has 
affiliated with it societies in the United States, 
Germany, Australia, and Great Britain, Inter- 
national Congresses of vegetarians have been 
held. 
[Eng. vegetarian ; 
-ism.] The practice of living solely on the pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom—grain, pulse, 
fruit, and nuts, with or without the addition 
of eggs and milk and its products (butter and 
cheese), to the exclusion of flesh, fish, and 
fowl. Vegetarians allege in support of this 
system that man when created was exclu- 
sively frugivorous, and that his structure is 
not adapted for a flesh diet; that the adop- 
tion of the vegetarian method of living would 
enable the country to support a greater popu- 
lation, and render it independent of a foreign 
food supply ; that vegetarianism is favourable 
to temperance, a peaceful disposition, and 
purity in thought and life; that it is pre- 
ferred by children ; thatit is infinitely cheaper 
than a flesh diet; that its adoption would 
enable the working classes not only to live 
better, but to save money; that it would stay 
the revolting horrors of the slaughter-house ; 
that much better health is invariably enjoyed 
by vegetarians, who are also less liable to 
give way to intemperance. On the other hand, 
the most eminent physiologists, while ad- 
mitting that a theoretically perfect diet can 
be obtained from the vegetable kingdom, hold 
that a mixed diet is the best, and the struc- 
ture of man’s organs (especially of the stomach 
and teeth) is held to prove an adaptation for 
all kinds of food. Apart from the story of 
Genesis, which many authorities hold to be 
poetical rather than literal, there are no means 
of ascertaining the diet of the first man, but 
practically all the remains that have been 
discovered show that at a very early stage in 
his existence man was a hunter, and lived 
almost exclusively on a flesh diet. 


A Ohinese sect 
who observe the habit of vegetarianism as 
a religious duty. ‘This sect was charged with 
inciting the murder of many Christian mission- 
aries in 1895. 


vés-é-tate, v.i. [Lat. vegetatus, pa. par. of 


vegeto = to enliven, to quicken.) [VEGETABLE.] 


vés-6-ta-tion, s. 


vés'-6-ta-_tive-ly, adv. 


* vég'-6-ta_tive-néss, s. 


*vé-gete’, a. 


* vée-6-tive, a. &s. 


1, Literally: 
(1) To grow up in the manner of a plant 
or vegetable ; to grow by vegetable growth. 


(2) To promote growth, as of a plant. 

“The rain water may be endued with some vege- 
eel or prolifick virtue.’—Ray; On the Creation, 
pt. i, 

2. Fig.: To live an idle, unthinking life; 

to have a mere existence. 
‘*He deems it hard to vegetate alone.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 724. 
[Fr., from Lat. vegeta- 
tionem, accus. of vegetatio, from vegetatus, pa. 
par. of vegeto=to quicken, to enliven; Sp. 
vegetacion ; Ital. vegetazione.] [VEGETATE.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or process of vegetating; the 

process of growing by vegetable growth. 

“The second sensible, that have not only a life of 
vegetation, but a life of sense and faculties,”—Hale-: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 266. 

2. Vegetables or plants generally and col- 

lectively. (Thomson : Swmmer, 439.) 


{| Lyell considered that the effect of vege- 
tation was conservative, i.e., that it retarded 
the destruction of the soil and the subjacent 
rocks by the action of running water. Thus, 
when the woods clothing the steep declivities 
of the hills bounding the upper part of the 
valley of the Arno were cut down in the 
eighteenth century, the quantity of sand 
washed down into the river increased enor- 
mously. (Princip. of Geol., ch. xlv.) 

II. Pathol.: The term usually applied to 
growths and deposits connected with the 
valves of the heart; used also of excessive 
granulations on wounds, and of warty growths. 


* ¥ Vegetation of salts: 


Chem.: A name formerly applied to the 
crystallization of salts. 


vés’-€-ta-tive, * veg-e-ta-tife, a. & s. 


[Fr. végéetatif = vegetative, lively.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Growing ; having the[power of growing, 
as plants. 


“Substantial forms, vegetative souls, abhorrence of 
Oe REIN IG Sait es Human Understand., bk. iii, 
ch. x. 


2, Having the power to produce or support 
growth in plants. 
“This growth is a constant and habitual exercise of 
vital or vegetative souls."—Blackie ; Self-Culture, p. 41. 
II. Zool. : Repeated an indefinite number of 
times as the limbs of a Millipede or the seg- 
ments of a worm. 


“The vermiform type of the articulated sub-King- 
dom in which the vegetative principle of development 
by the frequent repetition of similar parts is still con- 
spicuously manifested.” — Owen: Anat. Invert, (edyv 
1848), pp. 129, 181. 


* B. As subst. : A vegetable. 


vegetative-tissue, s. 
Biol. : The same as VEGETABLE-TISSUE (q.V.). 


[Eng. vegetative ; 
-ly.] Ina vegetative manner. [VEGETATIVE, 
Ts 


[Eng. vegetative ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being vegeta- 
tive, or of producing growth. 


[Lat. vegetus = lively, vigor- 
ous.] [VEGETABLE.] Active, vigorous. 


“That he had lived a healthful and vegete age till 
his last sickness."—Bp. Taylor: Holy Dying, ch. iv., §1. 


(Eng. veget(e) ; -ive.] 
A, As adjective : 
1, Vegetable ; having the nature of a plant; 
capable of growth. 
“The tree still panted in the unfinished part ; 
Not wholly vegetive, and heaved her heart.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses. 
2. Growing vigorously ; vigorous, strong. 
St, quickens all kinde of seeds, it makes them 
vegetive.'—Hakewill ; Apologie, bk. ii., ch. iv., § 1. 
B. As subst.: A vegetable, a plant. 


“Better than those vegetives, 
Whose souls die with them.” 
Massinger ; Old Law, i. L 


vég-6-t0-, pref. [VEGETOUS.] Ofa vegetable 


nature. 

vegeto-alkalis, s. pl. [VEGETABLE 
ALKALIS. ] 

* vegeto-— a. Aterm applied te © 
an organism supposed to partake of the nature 
of an animal and of a vegetable. 
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*vSs-S-totis, a. (Lat. vegetus.] [Vecere.] 
Vigorous, lively, active. 


“Tf she be fair, young, and vegetous, no sweetmeats 
ever drew more flies.”—Ben Jonson: Silent Woman, 
abby Bs 


we'-hé-ménge, s. [Fr. véhémence, from Lat. 
vehementia, from vehemens = vehement (q.V.) ; 
Sp. & Port. vehemencia.] 

1. The quality or state of being vehement ; 
violent ardour, fervour, or impetuosity ; vio- 
lence. 

“To declare the vehemence of his mynde in the 

matter of fayth.”—Sir 7, More: Workes, p. 565. 

2. Force or impetuosity accompanying ener- 
getic action of any kind; impetuous force ; 
impetuosity, violence, fury. 


“ A universal hubbub wild... 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 
With loudest vehemence.” Milton; P. L., ti. 954. 


*vé'-hé-mén-cy, *ve-he-men-cie, s. 
[Lat. vehementia.] Vehemence, violence. 


“The river arose so high, and ran with such vehe- 
mencie.”—Holinshed : Descript. Britain, ch. xv. 


ve-hé-meént, a. [Fr., from Lat. vehementem, 
accus. of vehemens = passionate, eager, vehe- 
ment; lit. = carried out of one’s mind, from 
veho=to carry, and mens = mind; Sp. & 
Port. vehemente ; Ital. veemente.] 

1. Proceeding from or characterized by 
strength, violence, or impetuosity of feeling 
or emotion; very ardent, eager, or urgent ; 
fervent, passionate, fiery. 

“The preparations went on rapidly, yet too slowly 
for the vehement spirit of William.”—Macaulay ;: 
Hist. Eng., ch. ix, 

2. Acting with great force, energy, or vio- 
lence ; energetic, violent, furious: as, a vele- 
ment gale. 


ve-hé-mént-ly, adv. [Eng. vehement; -ly.] 
In a vehement manner; with vehemence, 
great force, violence, or energy; violently, 
urgently, forcibly, furiously, passionately. 

“They would again retire to the place from whence 
they caine, and would bark vehemently a long time.”— 
Dampier : Voyages (an. 1676). 

ve-hi-cle, s. (Lat. vehiculum, from veho = to 
carry ; Fr. véhicule ; Sp. vehiculo ; Ital. veiculo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Any kind of carriage moving on 
land, whether on wheels or runners ; a coach, 
a car, a carriage, a cart, a sledge, sleigh, or 
the like. 

2. Fig.: That which serves as the instru- 
ment or means of conveyance, transmission, 
or communication. 

“Painting, with all its technicalities, difficulties, 
and peculiar ends, is nothing but a noble and express- 
ive language, invaluable as the vehicle of thought, 
but by itself nothing.’—Ruskin: True & Beautiful. 
(Introd.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Art: The menstruum or medium with 
which the various pigments are applied in 
painting. Of these water is used in fresco 
and in water-colour painting, the colours being 
consolidated with gum-arabic ; size is used in 
distemper painting. In oil-painting the fixed 
oils of linseed, nut, and poppy are used ; in 
encaustic painting, wax is the vehicle. 

2. Pharm. : A substance in which medicine 
istaken. [Hxcrprent, B. 2.] 


*vé-hi-cled, a. [Eng. vehicle); -ed.] Con- 
veyed in a vehicle; applied or imparted by 
means of a vehicle. [VEHICLE, I. 2.] 

“ Guard us through polemic life, 
From poison vehicled in praise.” 
Green : The Grotto. 
vé-hic'-u-lar, a. [Lat. vehicularis, from ve- 
hiculwm =a vehicle (q.v.).] -Of, pertaining 
to, or relating to a vehicle or vehicles. 


“Vehicular traffic was impeded and blocked in the 
streets.”"—Daily Telegraph, Feb, 9, 1886. 


* yvé-hic’-u-lar-y, a. 
Vehicular. 


* vé-hic’-u-late, v.t. & i. [Eng. vehicle; -ate.] 
A. Trans, : To convey, apply, or impart by 
means of a vehicle. 


“Try various other means of vehiculating and con- 
veying safe.”—Carlyle: Past & Present, bk. ii., ch. i. 


B. Intrans. : To ride or drive in a vehicle. 


‘* Vehiculating in gigs or otherwise over that piece 
on London Road.”—Carlyle.: Cromwell's Letters, &c., 
|. 34, 


(Eng. vehicular; -y.] 


*v6-hic-u-la’-tion, s. [VEHICULATE.] Move- 
ment of vehicles ; traffic. 
“The new Road with its lively traffic and vehicula- 
tion seven or eight good yards below our level.”—Oar- 
lyle: Reminiscences, i. 212 


*vé-hic’-u-la-tor-y, «. 


véh’-me (v as f), s. 
véhm-gé-rich’-te (v as f, ch guttural), s. 


vegetous—vein 


(Eng. vehiculat(e) ; 
-ory.) Designed for carrying. 
“ Logical swim-bladders, transcendental life-preserv- 


ers, and other precautionary and vehiculatory gear for 
setting out.”—Carlyle: Life of Sterling, ch. viil. 


[VEHMGERICHTE. ] 


(Pl. of Ger. vehmgericht, from O. Ger. veme, 
feme, fem = punishment, and gericht = a court 
of justice. ] 

Hist. ; A system of secret tribunals which 
originated during the Middle Ages in West- 
phalia, and then spread over Germany, where 
the regular administration of justice had 
fallen into complete disorder. The supreme 
government of the Vehmie tribunals was 
vested in the Great or General Chapter, com- 
posed of the Freegraves and all the other 
initiated members, high and low. ‘The as- 
semblies of the tribunals were generally held 
in broad daylight and in public, sometimes 
by night and in secret. The last tribunal 
was held at Zell in 1568, but a few Vehmic 
tribunals existed in name, though without 
possessing any remnant of their pristine 
power, as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Westphalia was divided into dis- 
tricts, each of which usually contained one, 
and sometimes many, Vehmic tribunals, whose 
boundaries were accurately defined. The 
court itself was composed of ‘‘ Echevins,” 
nominated by the Lord or Graff, and divided 
into two classes—(1) the ordinary, and (2) 
the Wissender, or Witan—who were admitted 
under a strict bond of secrecy. The criminal 
jurisdiction of the Vehmic tribunals took the 
very widest range. They, like the Hchevins, 
were of two classes—(1) the open court, or 
Folkmoot, and (2) the far-fained and dreaded 
Secret Tribunal. Charlemagne, according to 
the tradition, was the founder of the Vehmic 
tribunal, but this is not confirmed either by 
documentary evidence or by contemporary 
history. More probably these tribunals were 
the original summary jurisdictions of the old 
Saxons, which survived the subjugation of 
their country. In fact, these proceedings 
differed in no essential character from the 
summary jurisdiction exercised in the town- 
ships and hundreds of Anglo-Saxon England. 
(For illustrations of the proceedings of the 
Vehmgerichte, see Sir W. Scott's Anne of 
Geierstein.) 


véhm’-ic (v as f), a. [Eng. vehm(e); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Vehme or Vehmgerichte 
(q.v.). 


véil, * vail, *vaile, *vayle, *veile, s. 
(O. Fr. veile; Fr. voile, from Lat. velum=a 
sail, a cavering, from veho= to carry, to bear 
along. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Something hung up or spread out 
to intercept the view; a covering hung or 
suspended in front of or over something to 
prevent it from being seen ;a screen, a curtain ; 
specifically, a more or less transparent piece 
of dress worn to conceal, shade, or protect 
the face. 

“The veil of the temple was rent in twain.”—Matt. 

xxvii, 51. 

2. Fig.: Anything that prevents observa- 
tion ; a covering, mask, disguise, or the like. 

“Under the veile of darke and obscure speeches.” — 

Holinshed : Hist. Scotland (an, 1279). 

JI. Technically : 

1. Anat., éc.: [VELUM]. 

2. Ecclesiol. ; The name given to more or 
less precious fabrics used for covering persons 
or things. The chief are the Eucharistic 
veils, of silk or fine linen, used to cover the 
altar vessels or the elements, or thrown over 
the shoulders of the priest at Benediction and 
of the deacon at High Mass [HUMERAL-VEIL] ; 
the veil worn by nuns on making their pro- 
fession ; and the purple veils used to cover 
the crucifix, pictures, and statuary iu churches 
in Holy Week. 


¥ To take the veil: To assume the veil ac- 
cording to the custom of a woman when she 
becomes a nun; to retire to a convent. 
“The abbess was of noble blood, 
But early took the veil and hood.” 
: Scott - Marmion, ii. 3 
veil, * vail, v.t. [Vem, s.] 
I. Lit.: To cover, hide, or conceal with a 
veil, curtain, or the like ; to put a veil over. 
“ Veiling his face through fear to be observ'd 
By the Pheacians weeping at the song.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey viii. 


véiled, * vailed, «a. 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To keep from being seen; to hide, to 
conceal, to disguise. 


“Yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill,” 
Milton: P. L., Xi. 229. 


2. To invest, to enshroud, to conceal. 
8. To mask, to disguise, 


“T have veiled my look.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i, 2, 


{Eng. veil ; -ed.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Covered, hidden, or protécted by a veil. 
*2,. Having taken the veil; having become 
a nun. 


“She had surely been sainted jif vailed.”—Fuller - 
Worthies ; Essex, 


II. Bot. ; The same as VELATE (q.v.). 


veiled-voice, s. 

Music: A voice which is not clear, but 
sounds as if it passed through some inter- 
posed medium. (Grove.) 


véil’-ing, s. [Eng. veil; -ing.] Aveil; a thin 


covering. 


“Draped with a light veiling of white mist-like 
lisse."—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 25, 1888. 


* véil'-léss, a. [Eng. veil, s.; -less.] Destitute 


of a veil. 


“ He drove the dust against her veilless eyes.” 
Tennyson: Geraint & Enid. 


véin, *vayne, *veine, *veyne, s. [Fr. 


veine, from Lat. vena = a vein, from the same 
root as veho = to carry; Sp. & Ital. vena.) 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. A streak or wave of different colour, ap- 
pearing in wood, marble, and other stones ; a 
long, irregular streak of colour, 


3. A cavity, fissure, cleft, or hollow, a8 in 

the earth or other substance. 
“To do me business in the veins o' the earth.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2 

4, Any distinctive or valuable property or 
characteristic considered as running through, 
or intermingled with others; a continued 
strain ; a current, a stream, : 

“He can open a vein of true and noble thinking,”— 

Swift. (Todd.) 

5. Manner of speech or action; particular 
style, character, disposition, or cast of mind. 

= is Ercles’ in, & ”"—Shakesp. . 

en ae eS Ha wets 

6. Particular mood, disposition, temper, o1 

humour. 
“To see you in this merry vein.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 

* 7, Favourable moment; time when any 

inclination is predominant, 


“ Artizans have not only their growths and perfec- 
tions, but likewise their veins and times.”— Wotton: 
Architecture. 


II. Technically : 

1, Anat. (Pl.): Thin ramifying elastic tubes 
arising in the extremities of the body, and 
proceeding by a more or less direct course to 
the heart, to which they carry back the 
blood sent forth by the arteries and trans- 
ferred to them by the capillaries connecting 
the two kinds of vessels. They fall under three 
great divisions: the pulmonary, the systemic 
veins, and those constitnting the portal sys- 
tem. The pulmonary veins consist of four short 
venous trunks which carry the red blood back 
from the lungs to the left side of the heart, 
and which are found two on each side in the 
root of the corresponding lung. The systemic 
veins arise by small branches, which receive 
the blood from the capillaries [CaprLLaRy- 
VESSELS] throughout the body, and uniting to 
form larger vessels and then two large venous 
trunks, the superior and inferior vene cave, 
finally enter the right auricle of the heart, 
into which the coronary veins also conduct 
the blood which nourishes that organ itself. 
These systemic veins are naturally divided 
into two groups, according to the channel by 
which they enter the heart. The veins of the 
head, the neck, the upper limbs, the spine, 
the heart, and part of the walls of the thorax 
and abdomen, make their entrance into the 
right auricle by the superior vena cava, while 
those of the lower part of the trunk and the 
abdominal viscera do so by the inferior vena 
cava. The veins of the portal system bring — 
back the blood from the stomach, the intes- 
tines, the spleen, and the pancreas; then 
joining, they form the great portal vein which 
ramifies in the surface of the liver, after the 
manner of an artery, before finally entering th 
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heart by the inferior vena cava. The anasto- 
moses of veins are much larger and more 
numerous than those of arteries. In many 
parts of the body there are two sets, one 
superior, the other more deeply seated, with 
frequent communications between the two. 
Some veins possess valves, while others are 
destitute of them. All the ramifications of 
veins are named ; the most important will be 
found in this dictionary. The walls of the 
veins are thinner than those of the arteries, 
but the veins themselves are less elastic. The 
total capacity of the veins is much greater 
than that of the arteries; so much so that 
the veins alone can hold the mass of blood 
which in life is distributed over both arteries 
and veins. While there is a considerable 
pressure even in the smaller and a greater 
one in the larger arteries, the pressure in 
Veins is greatest in those of smaller bore, and 
even in them is but slight; hence, while a 
pulse is present in the arteries, it is as a rule 
absent in the veins. The velocity of the blood 
in the veins is least in those of smaller 
diameter and greatest in the larger trunks, 
which is the reverse of the rule in arteries. 
When a vein is cut the flow from the distal 
end—i.e., from the end nearest the capillaries 
—is continuous, but the blood is ejected with 
little force. 


2. Bot. (Pl.): The ramifications of the petiole 
among the cellular tissue of a leaf, of which 
they constitute the framework. They are of 
fibro-vascular tissue, and carry sap into the 

renchyma. The principal vein, that which 

‘orms the continuation of the petiole and 
the axis of the leaf, is called the costa or 
midrib, a term which Lindley proposes to ex- 
tend to all main veins proceeding direct from 
the base to the apex of a leaf, or to the points 
of its lobes. The ramifications sent out by 
the midrib, called by some lateral ribs, he 
terms primary veins. They curve towards 
the apex, and anastomose with the back 
of the ° ieee vein which lies next to 
them. The part of the primary vein which 
curves in the vicinity of this anastomosis he 
calls the curved vein, and those external to it 
the marginal veins. Veins running at right 
angles from the midrib and alternate with the 
primary veins he terms costal veins. [VEIN- 
LET, VENATION,] 

3. Geol.: A crack in a rock filled up by 
substances different from the rock, These 
may be either earthy or metallic, In very 
many cases the fissures have been produced 
by voleanic or earthquake action, and they 
often coincide with faults. Water descending 
by these fissures to uuknown depths has been 
raised to so high a temperature sthat it has 
become capable of holding in solution various 
metallic and other mineral substances, As 
the water has cooled it has gradually deposited 
these matters held in solution, not doing so 
simultaneously, but in succession. Metal- 
liferous veins vary greatly in width, being 
sometimes a few inches, frequently three or 
four feet, and sometimes much more. The 
thinner portions often branch off into innu- 
merable slender ramifications like the veins of 
an animal, whence their name. Sometimes 
qu of the material filling veins has fallen in 

rom above or been segregated from the rocks 
constituting the sides of the fissure. They 
are often parallel, are associated with dykes, 
and are more common in the palzozoic than 
in more modern strata. They vary in age, 
and not unfrequently one crosses another. 


4, Mining: 


(1) A lead or lode of ore-bearing rock, alive 
or dead ; that is, containing ore or not. 


(2) A seam of metalliferous matter filling up a 
former fissure in rock. [PirE-VEIN, RAKE-VEIN. ] 


5. Pathol.: The chief affections to which 
veins are subject are: Inflammation, varix, 
hypertrophy, atrophy, degeneration, phlebo- 
lites, parasites, and new growths. In surgical 
operations the accidental sudden entry of air 
often causes death by arresting the pulmonary 
‘circulation. If slowly injected an enormous 
reagent may be (and has been) pumped into 

@ vein with impunity, while a quantity 
sufficient to fill the auricle, entering suddenly, 
would certainly prove fatal. The first recorded 

ease of spontaneous entry of air in man oc- 
curred in 1707, though experiments had been 
made on the lower animals in the seventeenth 
century. 


__-vein-stone, vein-stuf, s. 
_ Min.: The gangue or matrix ofthe ore. It 


frequently consists of crystallized silica, fluor- 
spar, or carbonate of lime. 


vein-stuff, 3, [VEIN-STONE.] 


*véin, v.t, [VeIN, s.] To fill or furnish with 
veins ; to cover with veins; to streak or varie- 
gate with or as with veins. 

“ Tho’ all the gold 
That veins the world were pack’d to make your 
crown.” Tennyson : Princess, iv. 522. 

* véin’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. vein; -age.] 
Veining ; veins. 

‘The rich fruit glistening with the ruddy _ sun- 
streaks or with russet veinage mellowing.”—Black- 
more: Alice Lorraine, ch. xxil, 


*véin’-al, a. (Eng. vein, s.; -al.] Pertaining 
or relating to the veins; venous. 


véined, a. [Eng. vein, s. ; -ed.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Full of veins; marked with 
or as with veins ; streaked, variegated. 
“‘ Meadows, often veined with gentle-gliding brooks.” 
—Drayton : Poly-Olbion. (Pref.). 
2. Bot. : Traversed by veins, as the paren- 
chyma of a leaf. 


véin’-ing, a. [Eng. vein, s. ; -ing.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act or process of streaking or mark- 
ing with veins. 
2. A streaked or variegated appearance, as 
if covered with a network of veins. 


3. A kind of needlework in which the veins 
of a piece of muslin are wrought to a pattern. 


II. Technically : 
1. Bot. : The same as VENATION (q.V.). 


2. Weaving: A stripe in the cloth formed by 
@ vacancy in the warp. 


véin’-léss, a. (Eng. vein, s.; -less.] _ Desti- 
tute of veins: as, a veinless leaf. Used in 
botany when there are no veins in a leaf, ex- 
cept a slight approach to a midrib, as in the 
Mosses and the Fuci. Leaves of this kind exist 
only in the lowest tribes of foliaceous plants, 
and must not be confounded with fleshy or 
thickened leaves in the higher orders in which 
the veins are not absent, but only concealed 
within the substance of the parenchyma. 


* véin/-lét, s. (Eng. vein, s.; -let.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A little vein; a vein branch- 
ing off from a large vein. 

“Joins itself with other veins and veinlets.”—Oar- 

lyle: Miscellanies, iv., 206. 

2. Bot.: A vein of the smallest size. Lindley 
describes and names three kinds of them in 
the leaves of plants: (1) Marginal veinlets, 
constituting a fine network of minute veins 
connecting the external veins with the margin 
of the leaf. The primary veins are themselves 
connected by fine veins, which he calls (2) 
Proper veinlets, where they immediately 
leave the primary veins, and (3) Common 
veinlets, where they anastomose in the area 
between them. [Very, II. 2.] 


*yéin’-olis, a. (Eng. vein, s.;-ous.] Veined; 
having the veins prominent or strongly 
marked. 


“She clasped his veinous and knotted hands,”— 
Dickens ; Tale of Two Cities, bk. ii., ch. ix. 


*véin'-¥,a. (Eng. vein, s. ; -y.] Full of veins; 
veined. (Thomson: Summer, 135.) 


*veize, v.t. [Etym. doubtful; ef. PHEsss.] 
(See extract.) 

“Some have confidently affirmed in my hearing, 
that the word to veize (that is, in the West, to drive 
Profignting of he lande of ip‘ blsvopmick bus tye 
ietioe: — A ‘ orthies ; 
Ae ee yee truth hereof. Wi 

*ve-lar, a. ([Lat. velum =a cloth, a sail; 
Eng. adj. suff. -a7.] [VeLum, s.] Of, -pertain- 
ing to, or relating to a veil; specifically, in 
philology, a term applied to certain sounds, 
as those represented by the letters gw, kw, 
qu, produced by the aid of the veil, or soft 
palate. 

vé-lar’-i-iim, s, [Lat.] 

Rom. Antiq. : The great awning stretched over 
the roofless Roman theatres or amphitheatres, 
as a protection against rain or the sun’s rays, 
These awnings were generally of woollen or 
linen ; cotton was used for the purpose a 
little before the time of Julius Cesar (Plin., 
H. N., xix. 1,6. This vast extent of canvas 
was supported by masts (Lucr., vi. 108) fixed 
in rings in the outer wall. In the Great 
Theatre at Pompeii, these rings may still be 


seen; they are at regular intervals, and one 
above another, so that each mast was fixed in 
two rings. There is a similar contrivance in 


VELARIUM 


Over the Spectators’ Benches in the Great 
heatre at Pompeii. 


the Coliseum at Rome; but there the masts 
were on the outside of the walls, and rested 
on consoles, passing through holes cut in the 
cornice. 


ve-late, a. [Lat. velatus, pa. par. of velo = 
to veil.] 


Bot.: Having a veil; veiled. 


vél-a-ta'-ra, s. [Ital.] 

Art: A mode of glazing adopted by the 
early Italian painters, by which the colour 
was rubbed on by all the fingers, or the flat 
of the hand, so as to fill the interstices left by 
the brush, and cover the entire surface of 


the picture thinly and evenly. (Fairholt.) 
*vele, s. [VEIL, 8.] 
vé-lel’-la, s. [Mod Lat., from Lat. velum= 
a sail.] 


Zool. : The type-genus of Velellide gv). 
The hydrosoma consists of a widely-exp&énded 
rhomboidal pneumatophore, carrying on its 
upper surface a diagonal, vertical crest, which 
is exposed to the wind like asail. The species 
are about two inches in length by one inch 
and a half in height. 


vé-lél-li-dax, s. pl. [Mod Lat. veleli(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool. : Afamily of Oceanic Hydrozoa, with 
two genera, Velella and Porpita. 


{Etym, doubtful. Prob. from 
Lat. Velia = (1) an elevated part of the 
Palatine Hill, Rome ; (2) a town on the coast 
of Lucania.] 

Entom.: A genus of Hydrometride (q.v.). 
Antenne filiform, four-jointed, the first joint 
the longest, the others about equal to each 
other in length, and bent at an angle with the 
first. Rostrum two-jointed ; legs moderate, 
nearly equidistant. Two species are British : 
one, Velia rivulorwm, about a quarter of an 
inch long, common on the surface of streams, 
running on the water with ease and rapidity. 


* vé-lif’-Gr-oiis, a. [Lat. velwm = asail, and 
fero =tobear.] Bearing or carrying sails. 
“They invented veliferous chariots.”"—Evelyn : Navi- 
gation & Commerce. 
*yé-lig’-ér-olis, a. ([Lat. velwm and gero=x 
to bear.] Bearing a velum (q.v.). 


vé-linche’, va-linch’, s. [VALincH.] 


* vél-i_ta’-tion, s. [Lat. velitatio, from velt- 
tatus, pa. par. of velitor= to skirmish, from 
veles, genit. velitis=a light-armed soldier.) 
A dispute or contest ; a slight skirmish. 

“But all these were but small velitations and con- 
flicts preparatory to the main battle."—Hale: Cont. 3 
Of the Knowledge of Ohrist Crucified. 

*v6-liv’-d-lant, a.  [Lat. velivolans, from 
velum = a sail, and volans, pr. par. of volo = 
to fly.] Passing under sail. 


véli, s. [FELL, s.] The maw or stomach of a 
young calf, used for rennet. (Prov.) 


véll, v.t. [Vevt, s.] To cut off the turf or 
sward of, asofland. (Prow) 


vél’-la, s. [Said to be from Celtic veler; Gael. 
biolar = a cress.] 
Bot.: Cress-rocket; the typical genus of 
Vellide (q.v.). Calyx erect; pouch swoflen, 


il, b6y; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
n, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 


’ 
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two-celled, with a dilated flat-winged style, 
twice as long as the valves; seeds four in each 
cell. Vella annua, the Annual Oress-rocket, 
is said to have been found on Salisbury Plain, 
but not since the time of Ray. 


Vél-lé-da, s. [Lat. Veleda =a prophetic 
virgin among the Germans, regarded as a 
divine being. (Tacitus: Hist., iv. 61; Germ., 
viii. ; ef. Statius : Silve, I. iv. 49).] 

Astron, ; [ASTEROID, 126]. 


“vél-lé’-ity, s. [Fr. velléité, asiffrom a Lat. 
velleitatem, accus. of velleitas, from velle = to 
wish.] Inclination inthe way of volition ; an 
indolent or inactive wish or inclination to- 
wards a thing, but unaccompanied by any 
energetic effort to obtain it. 


“The least act of vélleity from thee might have 
wrought this cure,"—Bp. Hall: Cont, ; Deas & Dumb 
Man Cured. 


*vel-len-age, s. 
* vél’-lét, * vel-et, s. &a. 


* vél-li-cate, v.t. & i. (Lat. vellicatus, pa. 
par. of vellico ; freq. from vello = to pull.] 

A. Trans.: To twitch, to pluck; to cause 
to twitch convulsively ; applied to the mus- 
cles and fibres of animals. 

“ Bodies which are rough and angular, rouse and 
vellicate the organs of feeling.” — Burke: Sublime & 
Beautiful, § 20. 

B. Intrans.: To twitch; to move spas- 

modically. 


* v6l-li-ca’-tion, s. (Lat. vellicatio, from 
vellicutus, pa. par. of vellico.} [VELLICATE.] 
1. The act of twitching or of causing to 
twitch. 
2. A twitching ; a convulsive or spasmodic 
movement of a muscular fibre. 


‘And therefore we see that almost all purgers have 
a kind of twitching and vellication, besides the griping 
which cometh of wind.”—B8acon: Nat, Hist., § 37. 


* yél’-li-ca-tive, a. [Eng. vellicat(e); -ive.] 
Having the property or power of vellicating, 
twitching, or plucking. 


Vv6l-li-doae, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. well(a); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
Bot.: A fainily of Orthoplocex, having the 
pouch with the valves convex and the dissepi- 
ments broad, 


vellon (as vél’-yon), s. [Sp., same word as 
billon.] A kind of Spanish money of account. 
Also used like the English sterling. The 
reale de vellon is equal to about 24d. English, 


vél-loped, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Her. : Having gills of such or such a tinc- 
ture. Applied to a cock whose gills are borne 
of a different tincture from the body. 


vél-lo’-zi-a, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Velloziez. Stem 
dichotomously branched; leaves linear or 
linear-lanceolate, generally arranged spirally ; 
flowers large, solitary, white, blue, or violet ; 
perianth connate; stamens six or indefinite ; 
ovary inferior, three-celled; capsules sub- 
globose, with many seeds. Characteristic of 
the mountain-regions of Brazil. 


v6l-10-zi-é'-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vellozi(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe doubtfully placed by Lindley 
under Hemodoracez. 


vél’-lim, * vel-am, * vel-lam, * vel-im, 
*vel-ym, * vel-yme, s. [Fr. vélin, from 
Low Lat. vituliniwm, or pellis vitulina = pre- 
pared calf-skin, vellum, from Lat. vitulinus 
= belonging to a calf; vitulus=acalf. For 
the change of n to m, ef. venom.] [VEAL.] A 
fine parchment made of calf-skin. The skins 
are limed, shaved, washed, stretched, scraped, 
and rubbed down with pumice-stone. The 
term is also applied to a superior kind of 
writing-paper, and to a kind of cotton cloth 
prepared to imitate, more or less, vellum in 
appearance,. 
“The tree, so pruned, dressed, and cultivated, was, 
within a few days, transplanted into a large sheet of 


vellum, and placed in the great hall.”—Addison: Spec- 
tator, No. 612. 


vél-lim-y, a. 
bling vellum. 


* vél-lure, s. [VELURE.] 


vél-liis, s. (Lat. =a fleece.) 
Bot. : The stipe of certain fungals. 


[VILLENAGE.]} 


(VELVET. ] 


{Eng. vellum; -y.] Resem- 


vé-ld¢'-i-ty, s. 


Velleda—velumen 


* vél’-lute, s. & a. [Ital. velluto.] Velvet 
(q.v.). 

‘owns, 

agnetick Lady. 

v6-10'-cé (c as ¢h), a. [Ital. quick.] 

Music: A direction prefixed to a passage or 

movement to indicate that it is to be performed 
with great quickness or swiftness. 


‘Charges of coaches, vellute 
Ben Jonson: 


* vé-l6¢’-i-man, s. [Lat. velo, genib. velocis 
= swift, and manus = the hand.] A carriage 
of the nature of a velocipede, but driven by 
hand, 


vél-6-cim’-6-tér, s. [Lat. veloz, genit. velocis 
= swift, and Eng. meter.] An apparatus for 
measuring and ascertaining the speed of 
machines, &c. There are numerous varieties, 
“The new velocimeter invented by Colonel Sebert 
sur registering recoils, pressure on buffers, and velocity 
of projectile through the gun.” — Daily Chronicle, 
Sept. 25, 1885. 
vé-l6¢’-i-pede, s. [Lat. velox, genit. velocis = 
swift, and pes, genit. pedis = a foot.] A word 
applied to any kind of carriage driven by the 
feet, and formerly to bicycles and tricycles. 
The name was first used in France, towards 
the end of the last ¢entury, when riding on 
the dandy-horse became popular. The two 
wheels of the dandy-horse were of equal size, 
connected by a bar, on which a saddle was 
placed, and astride of which the rider sat. 
The impetus was given by the rider’s feet 
touching the ground, alternately pushing and 
being raised. Self-propulsion was next at- 
tempted by pulling levers with the hands or 
treading with the feet. In this kind of veloci- 
pede there were three wheels; but it never 
became very popular, on account of the labor. 
In the year 1868, the bicycle was introduced 
into England from France, and was ridden by 
Lewis Moore and Charles Spencer. This velo- 
cipede consisted of two wheels—as the name 
implies—of equal size. The rider sat on a 
saddle connected with the backbone, and pro- 
pelled himself by pressing his feet on pedals 
at the ends of cranks which turned the wheel. 
It was a great improvement on the dandy- 
horse ; but, owing to the heavy weight of the 
machine, faulty bearings, and the vibration— 
which was so great that this form of the 
velocipede acquired the name of “‘ bone-shaker” 
—the bicycle never became really popular 
until the introduction of the india-rubber tire 
from France. The attention of English manu- 
facturers was now attracted towards further 
improvement. Mr. Starley of Coventry in- 
vented a light wheel consisting of a steel rim, 
grooved for the reception of the tire, with 
stretched spokes of thin steel wire. This 
“tension” wheel was so light and graceful, 
yet strong, that it at once superseded the old 
one, and virtually created the modern veloci- 
pede. The size of the hind wheel was reduced 
and the front one enlarged, and the bicycle 
was finally perfected by the invention of al- 
most frictionless ‘‘ball-bearings,” in which 
the spindles roll between free polished steel 
balls. The machine, as thus developed, has 
been greatly added to by more recent inven- 
tions, in which the skill and ingenuity of 
American mechanics have borne a large share. 
The United States patent office possesses 
multitudes of models of new inventions in this 
field and the bicycle as now used approaches 
perfection. The machine -formerly popular, 
with its tall riding wheel and diminutive hind 
wheel, has been superseded by the “safety ” 
bicycle, in which the wheels are nearly of the 
same size, being much reduced in proportions, 
while the necessary velocity is obtained by 
the principle of “gearing up,” adopted from 
the tricycle. The action of these machines 
has been further improved by the introduction 
of the pneumatic tire, an india-rubber air- 
cushion which enables the rider to go over 
rough ground with comparatively little concus- 
sion. Tricycles, tandem bicycles, and various 
other forms have been produced, but the 
ordinary safety bicycle has become so popular 
that the others are little used. There are many 
thousands of cyclists in the United States, and 
Americans have excelled alike in long distance 
riding, in speed, and in trick riding. 


t vé-l6¢’-i-péd-ist, s. (Eng. velociped(e) ; 
-ist.) One who uses or rides on a velocipede. 
“Four velocipedists of the Tours Véloce-Club.”—S¢. 
James's Gazette, May 15, 1888. 
{Fr. velocité, from Lat. 
velocitatem, accus. of velocitas, from velom, 
genit. velocis = swift, from the same root as 


— 


volo = to fly ; Sp. vedocidad ; Port. velocidade ; 
Ital. velocita.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Quickness or speed in motion 
or movement; swiftness, rapidity, celerity, 
speed. (Seldom applied to the movements of 
animals.) 

2. Physics: Rate of motion, whether fast 
or slow; the rate at which a body changes 
its position in space; the rate of change of 
position of a point per unit of time. Ve- 
locity is said to be accelerated when the body 
moving passes through a greater space in 
equal successive times, asin the case of bodies 
falling under the action of gravity ; and to be 
retarded when a less space is passed through 
in each snecessive portion of time. (See ex- 
tract.) 

“When a material point moves, it describes a con- 
tinuous line which may be either straight or curved, 
and is called its path and sometimes its Ke hpi 
Motion which takes ies along a straight line 
called rectilinear motion; that which takes place 
along a curved line is called curvilinear motion. The 
rate of the motion of a point is called its velocity. 
Velocity may be either uniform or variable; it 
uniform when the puint describes equal spaces or 
portions of its path in all equal times; it is variable 
when the point describes unequal portions of its path 
in any equal times. Uniform velocity is meas 
the number of units of space described in a given 
of time. The units commonly employed in this 
country are feet and seconds. Variable w is 
measured at any instant by the number of units of 
space a body would describe if it continued to move 
uniformly froin that instant for a unit of time. Thus, 
suppose a body to run down an inclined plane, it is a 
matter of ordinary observation that it moves more 
and more gRtoE Ny, uring its descent ; suppose that at 
any point it has a velocity 15, this means that at that 
pe nt it is moving at the rate of 15 ft. second, or 
in other words, from that point all increase of 
velocity ceased, it would describe 15 ft. in the next 
second,”—Ganot: Physics (ed. Atkinson), § 25. 

FT (1) Angular velocity: [ANGULAR]. 

(2) Initial velocity: The rate of movemenb 
of a body at starting; used especially of the 
velocity of a projectile, as it issues from a 
firearm, 

(3) Unit of velocity: That velocity with 
which the unit length would be described in 
the unit time. (Hverett: C. G. S. System of 
Units, ch, i., pt. ii.) 


(4) Virtual velocity : [VirTuAL]. 
vé-lo’-ni-a, s. [VaontA.] 


vé-lour’, s. [Fr. vellowr.] A hatter’s lustring 
and smoothing pad of silk or plush. 


vé-loursg', s._[Fr.= velvet (q.v.).] A fabrie 
for upholstering, carpentry, &c. It is a velvet 
or plush, partly of linen and partly of double 
cotton warps with mohair yarn weft. 


ve-lou’-té, s. [Fr. = as adj., velvety; as 
subst., any substance like velvet.] Velouté 
sauce (q.v.). 


velouté-sauce, s. 

Cook.: A superior white sauce made by 
boiling down veal, poultry, and ham. When 
veloute is reduced to a glaze and cream added, 
it is known as Sauce Supréme. 


vélt'-fare, s. [See def.] A fieldfare. (Prov.) 


vée'-lim, s. [Lat.=a covering, awning, cur- 
tain, veil, or cloth.] 

1, Anat.: A veil, a partition; specif. velum 
palati,the soft palate, acompound membranous 
septum, which prevents the food fro n ascend- 
ing to the upper part of the pharynx. The 
term velwm is also used of the anterior and 
posterior medullary valves of the cerebrum. 


2. Bot.: The horizontal membrane which 
connects the margin of the pileus with the 
stipes of a fungus. Such a veil when adnate 
with the surface of the pileus, is called velum 
universale (a universal veil), and when extend- 
ing only from the margins of the pileus to 
the stipes velum partiale (a partial veil) 

3. Zoology: 

(1) A single or double ciliated lobe occurring 
in the young of some bivalve molluses when 
they leave the parent. (Nicholson.) 

(2) An extension of the cephalic integument 
in the young of the Gasteropoda. It com- 
mences as a circlet of cilia round the head. 
(Nicholson.) 

(3) The membrane which surrounds and 
partially closes the mouth of the dise of 
oun or of Medusiform gonophores. (Nichol- 
son. 


vé-lu’-m6n, s. [Lat. =a fleece.] 
Bot, : The velvety coating prodaced in some 


leaves by short, very dense and soft, but 
rather rigid hairs, as in many Lasifandras. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ctire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =e; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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*vél-ire, *vél-lire, s. [Fr. velours.] ing). Named from its velvety crimson | vél/-vét-¥, a. [Eng. velvet; -y.] Made of 
Velvet (q.v.). tassels. (Prior.) velvet ; resembling velvet ; velutinous (q.v.). 


“His horse with one girt, six times pieced, and a 
woman's crupper of velure, pieced with packthread.” 
—Shakesp, : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 


vél-u-ti’-na, s. (Mod. Lat. velutinus = vel- 
vety, from Lat. vellws =a fleece. ] 

1. Zool. & Palzon.: A genus of Naticide, with 
four recent species from Britain, Norway, and 
North America. Shell thin, with a velvety 
epidermis ; spire small, suture deep, aperture 
very large and rounded, no operculum. Mar- 
gin of mantle developed all round and turned 
up over the shell; gills two, head broad, 
tentacles blunt, far apart, with eyes at their 
outer bases. The animal is carnivorous. 

2. Fabrics: A durable dress goods, resembling 
velvet, but with a shorter nap. 


vé-lu’-tin-olis, a. [Ital. velluto = velvet.] 


1, Ord, Lang. : Resembling velvet ; velvety, 
soft. 

2. Bot.: Velvety, having the surface hairy, 
and with the look and feel of velvet, as in 
Cotyledon coccineus. 


* vél'-vér-&t, s. [A dimin. from velvet (q.v.).] 
An inferior kind of velvet. 
“ No doubt his lordship recognises 
The coat he had on at assizes; 
A velveret, genteel and neat, 
With tabby lined, and frogs complete.” 
Anstey: Pleader's Guide, lect, 7. 
vél’-vét, * vel-et, * vel-let, * vel-ouet, 
*vel-ouette, * vel-wet, * vel-lure,s. &a. 
(O. Ital. veluto (Ital. velluto), from a supposed 
Low Lat. villutus = shaggy (Lat. villosus), 
from Lat. villus = shaggy hair, a tuft of hair. 
The form vellure is directly from Fr, velours 
= velvet, from Lat. villosus.] 

A, As substantive : 

1, Fabric: A silk fabric in which the warp 
is passed over wires so as to make a row of 
loops which project from the backing, and 
are thus left by withdrawing the wire for an 
uncut or pile velvet ; but are cut by a knife 
to make a cut velvet. [VELVETEEN.] 

“ Another piece of cloth of golde raised with crimo- 
sin velwet in graine, a piece of purple velwet.’"—Hack- 
luyt : Voyages, i. 287. 

§] The manufacture is not known to have 
taken place earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is mentioned by Joinville in 1272. 
For a time it was confined to Italy, then it 
extended to France, and finally was brought 
to England by the refugees who came over, in 
1685, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
oe was first made in England in 
1756. 

2. A delicate hairy integument covering the 
antlers of a deer in the first stages of growth. 
It is provided with blood-vessels, which 
supply nutriment to the horn, but gradually 
begins to shrivel and peel off, its complete 
disappearance being hastened by the deer 
rubbing its antlers against trees, &c. 


“They cannot have much of a time with the red deer 
(Bara singh), whose horns are likely to be in velvet till 
the last weeks of that month."—Field, Feb. 13, 1886. 


B. As adjective: 
1, Made or consisting of velvet. 


“Will any man thinke that a veluet cote is of more 
Pace — a linnen coife?"—Hooker; Eccles. Pol., 
v., §6. 


2. With a surface like velvet ; velvety. 

“ The cowslip’s velvet head.” Milton ; Comus, 898. 

| To stand on velvet: To have made one’s 
bets so that one cannot lose, and must in all 
probability win. (Racing slang.) 

velvet-bur, s. 

Bot.: Priva echinata; a plant of the order 
Verbenacex. 

velvet copper-ore, s. 

Min. : The same as LETTsomITE (q.V.). 

velvet-cork, s. The best kind of cork 

k reddish, supple, and not woody or 

porous. (Simmonds.) 

velvet-dock, s. 

Bot, :; Verbascwum Thapsus. Named from its 
soft leaves. (Prior.) 

velvet-duck, s. [VELVET-scoTsr.} 


velvet fiddler-crab, s. [VELtver Swim- 
MING-CRAB.] 

velvet-flower, s. 

Botany : 

1, Amaranthus caudatus (Love-lies-a-bleed- 


~~ 
~~. 


2. Tagetes patula. 
Holland.) [TAGETEs.] 


*velvet-guard, s. 
1, A guard or ornamental trimming of dress 
worn in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
“ Those velvet-guards and black-lac’d sleeves,” 
Decker : Histriomastix. 
2. A person wearing such trimmings or 
ornaments. 
“ Velvet-guurds and Sunday citizens.”,4 
Shakesp, ; 1 Henry IV. iii, 1. 
velvet-leaf, s. 


Botany: 

1, Cissampelos Pareira. (PAREIRA.) 

2. Sida Abutilon, a broad-leaved species 
found in India, 

3. Lavatera arborea. [LAVATERA.) 


velvet-loom, s. 
Fabric; A pile-fabric loom. 
velvet-moss, s. 


Bot.: Gyrophora murina, a lichen used in 
dyeing. 


velvet-painting, s. The art of colour- 
ing on velvet with transparent liquid and 
other readily diluted colours, 


velvet-paper, s. Flock-paper (q.v.). 


* velvet-pee, s. [Cf. pea-jacket.] A velvet 
jacket. 
“Your lashed shoulders [covered] with a velvet-pee.” 
—Beaum., & Flet.: Love's Cure, ii. 1. 
velvet-pile carpet, s. [WILTON-CARPET.] 


velvet-runner, s. 

Ornith.: One of the many popular names of 
Rallus aquaticus, the Water-rail (q.v.). Called 
also Bideock, Bileock, Brook-ousel, Brook- 
runner, and Runner. 


velvet-scoter, s. 

Ornith. : Oidemia fusca, a visitor to Britain 
in autumn and winter. General plumage 
velvet black, ends of secondary quills white, 
forming a conspicuous bar across the wings ; 
eyelids and a small patch behind each eye 
white; beak pale orange, legs and toes crim- 
son-red, 


velvet-seed, s. 
Bot. : Guettarda elliptica, 


velvet-sponge, s. 
Zool. : Hippospongia meandriformis, 


velvet swimming-crab, s. . 

Zool.: Portunus puber ; a small crab with 
a hairy carapace, armed in front with ten 
or more spines. Claws and four pairs of 
simple legs clothed with a dense pile of fur, 
General colour brown, longitudinal ridges in 
the joints of the limbs blue. Found along the 
British coasts. Called also the Velvet Fiddler- 
erab. 


velvet-tree, s. 

Puddling: The point where the draught 
from the neck of the furnace is turned up- 
ward into the stack. 


* vél'-vét, v.i. & t. [VELVET, s.] 
A. Intrans,: To paint velvet. 

“Verditure ... is the palest green that is, but good 
to velvet upon black in any drapery.”—Peacham; On 
Drawing. 

B. Trans.: To cover with velvet; to cause 
to resemble velvet. 


vél-vét-éd, a. [Eng. velvet; -ed.] Partaking 
of the nature of velvet ; painted so as to re- 
semble velvet ; velvety. 


vél-vé-teéen’, s. [A dimin. from velvet (q.v.).] 
1, Lit.: A cotton fabric having the appear- 
ance of velvet, from which it differs only in 
respect of the material. When it has a twilled 
back it is called Genoa. 


“A passion for nature—a deep, imaginative passion 
for her wild scenes and solitary beauty—very often 
lies hidden under the rough coat of the fisherman, the 
velveteen shooting-jacket, and even under the scarlet 
coat.”"—Emilia Wyndham, ch. xii. 


2. Fig. (Pl.): A gamekeeper, from his dress, 
(Colloq. or slang.) 


“Were the English ‘velveteens’ less conservative 
and orthodox in his views of what the limits of his 
duties are, he might take a hint from the ‘foreigner’ 
in trapping blue rocks.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 29, 
1885, 


vél-vét-ing, s. (Eng. velvet ; -ing.] The fine 
nap or shag of velvet. 


(Turner in Britten & 


“The beautiful, velvety turf of the gardens,"— 
Hughes: Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xxv. 


ve'-na (pl. ve’-nee), s. [Lat.] 
Anat. & Bot. : A vein (q.v.). 


vena-cava, s. 

Anat,: One of two veins, the Inferior and 
the Superior ven cave. The inferior, lower, 
or ascending vena cava returns the blood 
from the lower limbs and from the viscera of 
the pelvis and the abdomen. A large valve, 
that of Eustachius, is situated at the orifice 
by which it enters the right auricle of the 
heart, The Superior vena cava conveys to 
the heart the blood which is returned from 
the head, the neck, the upper limbs, and the 
thorax. It has no valves, 


vena-contracta, s. [CONTRACTED-VEIN.] 
vena-ports, s. [PoRTAL-VEIN.] 


vén-a’-da, s. [Native name.] (Pupu.] 


ve'-nal (1), a. (Lat. vena=a vein.) Of or 
pertaining to a vein or veins; contained ip 
the veins ; venous: as, venal blood. 


ve’-nal (2), a. [Fr., from Lat. venalis = sale- 
able, for sale, from venus, venuwm = sale,} 
Ready to be sold for money or other considera- 
tion, and entirely from sordid motives ; ready 
to be bought over for lucre ; mercenary, hire- 
ling, sordid, 


“The venal cry and prepared vote of a passiva 
senate.”—Burke.; State of the Nation. 


vé-nal’-ity, s. [Fe venalité, from Lat. vena- 
litatem, accus. of venalitas, from venalis= 
venal (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
venal or basely influenced by money; the 
prostitution of talents, offices, or services fos 
money or reward ; mercenariness. 


“Not unacquainted with the venality of the govern- 
ment.”"—Anson ; Voyages, bk. iii., ch. vii. 


+ vé-nan’-tég, s. pl. [Lat., nomin. pl. of 
venans, genit. venantis, pr. par. of venor = to 
hunt.] 

Zool. : In Waleknier’s classification, a group 
of Spiders, which he defines as incessantly 
running or leaping about the vicinity of their 
abode to catch their prey. The group was 
approximately equal to the more modern 
families Mygalide, Salticide, and Lycoside. 


*ve'-nar-y, a. &s. [Lat. venor = to hunt.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to hunt- 
ing ; venatic. 


“There be three for venary or venatical pleasure in 
England, viz., a forest, a chace, and a parle,”— Howell; 
Letters, bk. iv., let. 15. 


B. As subst.: The art of hunting; the 
chase. 

“ The right of pursuing and taking all beasts of chase 

or venary. '—Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 27. 
vén-as'-quite (quask), s. [After Vénasque, 

Pyrenees, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A variety of Ottrelite (q.v.), occurring 
in masses witha lamellar and radiating struc- 
ture. Hardness, 5°5; sp.gr. 8°26; colour 
and streak, gray to eayieh black ; compos. : 
essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina and 
protoxide of iron. 


*vé-nat-ic, * vé-nadt/-ic-al, a. [Lat. ve- 
naticus, from venatus, pa. par. of venor = to 
hunt.] 

1. Pertaining to hunting ; used in hunting. 


“Venatic vagaries in the matter of scent were 
readily understood.”—Field, Nov. 12, 1887. 


2. Given to hunting; fond of the chase. 
“The ‘ Buffs,’ a very venatic corps, entertained all 
comers most hospitably."—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


vé-nat'-i-ca, s. [ViNaTIco.] 
* vé-nat'-Ic-al, a. [Venatic.] 


vé-nat-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. venatical ; -ly.] 
In a venatic manner; as pertaining to hunt- 
ing or the chase. 
“Tdo not know whether that vernal saint, Valen- 
tine, was venatically minded.”—Field, Feb. 26, 1887. 
*vé-na’-tion (1), s. [Lat. venatio, from ve: 
natus, pa. par. of venor = to hunt.) 
1. The act or practice of hunting; the chase. 


“The manner of their [the bever] venations im 


America.”—Browne. Vulgar £rrours, bk. iii., ch. iv. 
2. The state of being hunted. 


vé-na’-tion (2), s. (Lat. vena =a vein.] 
Bot.: The arrangement of the veins in the 


boul, béy; péut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious= shits, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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leaves of plants. Ifa leaf has only a single 
midrib without branches, as in many Conifer, 
the venation is said to be simple. The three 
leading types of venation are the Reticulated, 
Netted, or Angular, found in the exogens and a 
few aberrant endogens ; the Parallel, or Curved, 
found in all the higher endogens; and the 
Furcate, or Forked, characteristic of Ferns. 
Lindley made ten divisions: Veinless, Equal- 
veined, Straight-veined, Curve-veined, Netted, 
Ribbed, Falsely-ribbed, Radiating, Feather- 
veined, and Hidden-veined. Professors Me 
Cosh and Dickie considered that they had 
traced a connection between the ramifications 
of plants and their venation. 


* ve-na-tor’-i-al, a. ([Lat. venator=a 
hunter,] Pertaining or relating to hunting ; 
venatic. 


vénd, v.t. (Fr. vendre, from Lat. vendo, con- 
tracted from venundo (for venum do)= to offer 
for sale, from venwm = sale, and do = to give.] 
To sell; to offer to sell ; to transfer to another 
person for a pecuniary equivalent. 


“The only commodity it vends, are the cacao nuts 
of which the chocolate is made.’—Dampier: Voyages 


(an. 1682). 
*vénd, s. [VEND, v.] Sale. 
“She... hasa greatvend for them.”—Richardson : 
Olarissa, iv. 165. 
vend, s. [WEND.] 


*vénd-a-ble, a. [VENDIBLE.] 
vén’-dace, s. [0O. Fr. vendese ; Fr. vandoise 
= the dace.] 

Ichthy. : Coregonus vendasius, from the lakes 
of Dumfriesshire. Upper surface brown, sides 
tinged with yellow. Females about eight 
inches long, males somewhat less. They re- 
semble the smelt in flavour, 


Vén-dé-an, a. &s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to La Vendée, 
in France. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
La Vendée. 


*vén-dee’, s. [Eng. vend, v.; -ee.] The 
person to whom anything is sold ; correlative 
of vendor. 


“Tf a vicar sows his glebe, or if he sells his corn, and 
the vendee cuts it, he must pay the tithes to the 
parson.” —Ay/liffe. 


vendemiaire (as van-dé-mi-ar), s. [Fr., 
from Lat. vindemia = the vintage.] The first 
month in the French Republican calendar, 
beginning September 22 or 23, and ending 
October 21 or 22; so called from its being the 
vintage season. 


vénd’-ér, s. (Eng. vend, v.; -er.] One who 
vends or sells goods ; a seller, a vendor. 


“The venders of card-matches.”—Addison ; Specta- 
tor, No. 251. 


vén-dét'-ta, s. [Ital., from Lat. vindicta= 
revenge.] [VINDICTIVE.] 


Anthrop.: A particular case of the wider 
custom of blood-feud, by which every mem- 
ber of a stock, or body of men between whom 
blood-relationship subsists, is bound to aid in 
taking vengeance (on the offender if possible, 
or on the stock to which he belongs) for a 
personal injury done to any of his kinsmen. 
The vendetta which exists in Corsica, and to 
a less extent in Sicily, Sardinia, and Calabria, 
is the practice of taking vengeance on the 
murderer of a relative; and this duty is im- 
posed primarily on the next of kin, but in a 
less degree on all the relatives of the mur- 
dered individual. If the murderer succeeds 
in eluding his pursuers, then vengeance may 
be taken on any of his relatives. Between 
1770 and 1800, when the vendetta was at its 
height, some 7000 murders are said to have 
occurred in Corsica owing to this practice of 
private vengeance. A law prohibiting the 
carrying of arms did much to put a stop to 
the vendetta, but the law is now repealed 
with the result that the number of murders 
is on the increase. 


“It is now apparent that the vendetta represents a 
system which prevailed everywhere before the con- 
solidation of society into the state, and the establish- 
ment of a police capable of eels life and pro- 
perty. The system was a rude substitute for Govern, 
ment and the administration of justice. The family, 
or the body of kindred, formed, in fact, a common- 
wealth of itself; its members held firmly together; 
and when one was injured all the little state was 
injured."—Chambers’ Encyc. (ed. 1867), ix. 746. 


J Hence applied to a private quarrel that 


can only be settled by the death of one of the 
parties concerned at the hands of the other. 


“E— , ashort-sighted, plucky, powerful fellow, fell 
out with J. D——. For some weeks it was known in 
Chicago that a meeting between them meant shoot- 
ing. Later ambassadors between the pair were under- 
stood to have brought about a sort of reconciliation. 
The vendetta was to drop.”—Referee, April 8, 1888. 


* vénd-i_bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. vendible; ~ity.] 
The quality or state of being vendible or 
saleable. 


“The vendibility of commodities."—Bp, Taylor: 
Rule of Conscience, bk. iv., ch. i. 


*vénd’-i-ble, * vénd’-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr. 
vendible, vendable; Lat. vendibilis, from vendo 
= to vend (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Capable of being vended or 
sold; to be disposed of for money; saleable, 
marketable ; for sale. 

“Pepper is the chief vendible commodity in this 

country.”—Dampier ; Voyages (an. 1690). , 

B. As subst.: Something to be sold o: 

offered ; a saleable commodity. 


“The prices of all vendibles for the body of man and 
horse,”—Life of A. Wood, p. 300. 


*vénd/-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. vendible ; -ness.] 
Vendibility (q.v.). 


*vénd-i_bly, adv. (Eng. vendib(le) ; -ly.] In 
a vendible or saleable manner. 


*vén'-di-cate, v.1. 
claim. [VINDICATE.] 


“ His body so perteyneth uuto hym, that none other, 
without his consent, may vendicate therein any pro- 
pertie.”—Sir 7. Elyot : The Governour, bk. ii., ch. lii. 


*yén'-di-tate, *ven-di-tat, v.t. ([Lat. 
venditatus, pa. par. of vendito, freq. of vendo = 
to vend (q.v.).] To set out, as for sale; 
hence, to set out ostentatiously ; to make a 
show of. 


“This they doe in the subtilitie of their wit, to 
make them seeme more wonderfully by these strange 
words of art, asif they would venditat them for the 
very wonders of natures worke."—P, Holland: Plinie 
bE. xxxvii., ch. xii. 


* vén-di-ta’tion, s. [Lat. venditatio, from 
vendito, freq. of vendo = to sell, to vend (q.v.). ] 
A boastful display. 


“ By a cunning protestation against all reading, and 
venditation of their own naturals.”—Ben Jonson, 


* vén-di’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. venditionem, 
accus. of venditio, from venditus, pa. par. of 
vendo = to vend (q.v.).] The act of selling ; 
sale, 


“ By way of vendition, or sale, he gives them up.”— 
Langley : Sermons (1644), p. 20. 


* vén/-di-tor, s. [Lat.] A seller, a vendor. 
(Money Masters All Things, p. 89.) 


vén’-dor, s. [Eng. vend, s.; -or.] One who 
sells ; a seller. 


“If the vendor says the price of a beast is four 
seer and the vendee says he will give four pounds, 
es & tee ain is struck.”—Blackstone. Commentaries, 

ii, 


*vén-due’, s. [O.Fr., prop. fem. of vendu, pa. 
par. of vendre = to sell, to vend (a.v.).] A 
public auction or sale. 

“Having purchased a laced waistcoat ...ata 
vendue, made aswaggering figure.”—Smollett : Roderick 
Random, ch, xxxvi. 

* vendue-master, s. 

(Wharton.) 


*vendue-room, s. 


vé-neer’, v.t. [Ger. furniren = to inlay, to 
veneer, from Fr. fowrnir = to furnish (q.v.). ] 

1. Lit.: To cover with veneer ; to overlay 
or face over, as an inferior wood, with wood 
of a finer or more valuable kind, so as to 
cause the whole mass to present the appear- 
ance of being made of the more valuable wood, 

2. Fig.: To give a more agreeable, attrac- 
tive, or pleasant appearance to, as to some- 
thing worthless, unattractive, or bad ; to gild 
over ; to gloss. 

“ Veneer'd with sanctimonious theory.” 
Tennyson; Princess, Prol, 117. 
vé-neér’, s. [VENEER, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A thin slip of wood or ivory glued 
or cemented to a piece of other material, and 
forming an ornamental covering therefor, 
Mahogany, rosewood, walnut, and similar 
beautiful woods, are principally used. 


2. Fig. : Superficial show or gloss. 


“The West-end economist sees only the veneer, the 
hurry, the flurry.”—Family Herald, May 26, 1888, p. 62. 


II. Entom. (Pl.): The Grass-moths (q.v.). 


[Fr. vendiquer.] To 


XXX, 


An auctioneer. 


A sale-room. 


veneer-saw, 5. 

Wood-work.: A circular saw, made thick at 
the middle, and tapering to a very thin edge 
at the periphery; used for cutting veneers 
from a solid block. 


vé-neér’-ing, s. [Eng. veneer; -ing.] 

I, Literally : 

1. The act, process, or art of covering with 
veneer ; the act of laying on veneer ; the act 
or operation of one who veneers. 

2. The same as VENEER, s., I. 1. (q.v.). 

II, Fig. : The same as VENER, s., I. 2. 


* vé-néf’-ic-al, *vén-é-fic’-ial (c as sh), 
a. [Lat. veneficus = poisonous, sorcerous, 
from venenwm = poison, and facio= to make, 
to do.] } 

1. Acting by poison ; used for poisoning or 
sorcery ; sorcerous. 


“ These witches came forth—all with spindles tim- 
brels, rattles, or other veneyical instruments making 
i ue noise,”"—Ben Jonson: The Masque of Queens. 

ntrod. 


2. Addicted to sorcery or poisoning, 


*vén'-6-fice, s. [Lat. veneficiwm, from vene- 
Jjicus = poisonous.] [VENEFICAL.] The prac- 
tice of poisoning. 


*vén-6-fi'-cious, a. [Lat. venificus.] [VENE- 
FICAL.] Poisonous, sorcerous; acting by 
poison or sorcery. 


“It was an old veneficious practice to hinder the 
delivery of Alcmezna,.” — Browne; Vulgar Hrrours, 
k. v., ch. xxi. z 


* vén-€-fi’-cious-ly, adv. (Eng. veneficious ; 
-ly.] By poison, sorcery, or witchcraft. 


“Lest witches should draw or prick their names 
therein, and veneficiously mischief hate persons, they 
Pe ame shell."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., 
ch, xxi. 


*vén'-6-moils, a. [VENoMous.] 


*vén'-é-nate, v.t. [Lat. venenatus, pa. par. 
of veneno=to poison, from venenum = poi- 
son.] To poison, to infect with poison. 


“ These miasms entering the body, are not so energie 
as to venenate the entire mass of blood in an instant.” 
—Harvey ; On Consumption. 


* vén'-é-nate, a. [VENENATE, v.] Poisoned ; 
infected with poison; poisonous, 


** By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby 
the pene iste parts are carried off."— Woodward: On 
‘ossils, 


* vén-€-na/-tion, s. [VENENATE, ¥.] 
1, The act of poisoning ; the state of being 
poisoned. 
2. Poison ; venom. 


“For surely they are subtiler venenations, such as 
will ovestbly destroy.” —Browne : Vulgar Zrrours, bk, 
, ch, xix, 


*vé-néne’, * vén’-6-nose, a. [Lat. venen- 
osus, from venenum = poison; Fr. vénéneux.] 
Poisonous, venomous, 


“« For pestilence is properly ‘signified by the spider, 
whereof some kinds are of a very venenose nature."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


+ vén-€-n0'-sa, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. vene- 
nosus = full of poison, very poisonous. } 


Zool. : An approximate synonym of Thanat- 
ophidia (q.v.), 


* vén-6-n6s'-i-ty, s. [Eng. venenos(e) ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being venencse or 
poisonous, 


* vén-ér-a-bil’-ity, s. [Fr. vénéradilité, 
from Low Lat. venerabilitatem, accus. of ven- 
erabilitas, from Lat. venerabilis = venerable 
(q.v.).] The quality or state of being ven- 
erable ; venerableness. 


“ According to the excellence and venerability of 
ae pretence ewe : Antidote against Idolatry, 
ch, Vv. 


vén'-ér-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. venerabilis 
= fit to be reverenced; from veneror = to 
reverence, to venerate (q.v.); Sp. venerable; 
Ital. venerabile.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Worthy of veneration or reverence; de- 
serving of reverence, respect, and honour $ 
reverend. (Generally applied to persons ad- 
vanced in years.) 


“ Daniel was now a right venerable sage old father.” 
—Joye: Exposicion of Daniel, ch. v. 


2. Rendered sacred by religious or other 
lofty associations; to be regarded with awe 
or reverence ; hallowed by associations: as, a 
venerable ruin, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,c=¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


II, LEeclesiology : 

1, A title formerly given to the dignitaries 
of cathedrals of the old foundation, now con- 
fined to archdeacons. 

2. The lowest grade of canonization in the 
Roman church. 


“There are three recognized degrees of sanctity— 
that of Venerable, that of Blessed, and that of Saint.” 
—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 71 


vén’-er-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. venerable; 
eae The quality or state of being vener- 
able 


<j The venerableness and pe ugcce of old age.”— 
South - Sermons, vol. xi., ser. 


* vén-ér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. venerab(le); -ly.] 
Tn a venerable manner ; so as to excite or call 
for veneration. 

“The Palatine, proud Rome’s imperial seat, 
An awful pile! stands venerably great.” 
Addison; Italy; Rome. 

t vén-ér-a'-gé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. venus, 

genit. vener(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Zool, ; Anapproximate synonym of Veneridz 
(q.v.). 


* vén’-ér-ant, a. [Lat. venerans, pr. par. of 
wveneror.| [VENERATE.] Reverent. 


“When we prone the name of Giotto, our 
venerant thoughts are at Assisi and Padua.”—Ruskin : 
Modern Painters (ed. 1846), ii, 9. 


vén’-ér-ate, v.t. (Lat. veneratus, pa. par. of 
veneror = to reverence, to worship, akin to 
venus, genit. veneris = love; Sansc. van = to 
serve, to honour; Fr. vénérer; Sp. & Port. 
venerar ; Ital. venerare.] To regard or treat 
with reverence and respect; to look up to 
with veneration ; to reverence; to revere; to 
regard as hallowed. 


“The shrine is that which thou dost venerate.” 
Herbert : Ohurch Porch, xliv. 


vén-ér-a/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. venera- 
tionem, accus. of veneratio, from veneratus, 
pa. par. of veneror = to venerate (q.v.). | 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of venerating ; the 
feeling of one who venerates ; the highest de- 
gree of respect and reverence; reverend re- 
gard; respect mingled with some degree of 
awe; a feeling or sentiment excited by the 


dignity, wisdom, and goodness of a person, ~ 


or by the sacredness of his character, and, 
with regard to places, by some associations 
which render them hallowed. 

“ Veneration is a higher degree of respect ; in which 
the mind seems to be more forcibly struck with wis- 
dom, connected with the sterner virtues.”—Cogan : 
On the Passions, pt.i., ch. ii., § 3. 

2. Phrenol.: An affective sentiment having 
for its object any person or thing deemed 
worthy of veneration by the individual. The 
organ is situated on the crown of the head, 
and is peculiarly liable to disease, so that 
high devotional excitement arising from ex- 
cess of veneration is one of the commonest 
forms of insanity. 


* yén'-er-a-tive, s. (Eng. venerat(ion) ; -ive.] 
Feeling veneration ; respectful, reverent, 


“I for one, when a venerative youth, have felt a 
aoe of joy.”"—All the Fear Round, Sept. 27, 1862, 


+ weet -ér-at-or, s. [Lat., from veneratus, pa. 
par. of veneror = to venerate (q.v.).] One 
who venerates or reverences. 


“ Not a scorner of your sex, 
But venerator.” Tennyson; Princess, iv. 403. 


Vpn aden vé-nér’-é-all, * vé-nér’- 
fall, a. (Lat. venereus, venerius = pertain- 
ing to Venus (genit. Veneris) = the goddess of 
love, love.] 
*1, Of or pertaining to venery or sexual 
love ; relating to sexual intercourse. 
“ Nothing is feign’d in this venereal strife.” 
Dryden: Jwvenal vi. 440. 
2. Arising.from, produced by, or connected 
with sexual intercourse: as, venereal disease. 


* 3, Adapted to the cure of venereal diseases : 
as, venereal medicines. 

*4, Adapted to excite venereal desires ; 
aphrodisiac. 

* 5, Pertaining to or consisting of copper, 
which was called Venus in the mystical lan- 
guage of the alchemists. 


“Blue vitriol, how venereal and Emagenisticated 80- 
ever, rmbbed upon the whetted blade of a knife, will 
not impart its latent colour.”—Boyle. 


*“vé-nér-é-Ate, v.t. [VENEREAL.] To render 
lascivious, 
“To venereate the unbridled spirits."—Feltham : 
<o: smaaiai 


venerableness—Venetian 
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* vé-nér'-6-olis, * vé-nér’ -é-an, * 76- 
nér’-i-an, * ve-ner-i-en, * vé-ner -i- 
ous, a. (Lat. venereus; Fr. vénérien.] 

1, Lustful, libidinous. 


“ For certes I am all venerian 
In feling.” Chaucer: C. T., 6,192. 


2. Exciting or strengthening for venery ; 
aphrodisiac. 


“The fifthe sterre is of magike, 
The whose kind is venerian.” 
§ Gower : 0. A., bk. vil. 
3. Love-sick. 


“ Taunting words of a venerean poe 
Locrine, v. 1, 


* vén'-ér-ér, s. [Venery (2), s.] A hunter. 
“ Our venerers, prickers, and verderers,” 
Browning : Flight of the Duchess. 
* ve-nér-i-an, * ve-ner-i-en, a. 
REOUS.] 


[VENE- 


vé-nér’-i-dss, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. venus, genit. 
vener(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Sinu-pallialia (q.v.), 
with several genera, universally distributed, 
but most abundant in the tropics. Shell 
regular, closed, sub-orbicular, or oblong ; liga- 
ment external ; hinge usually with three teeth 
in each valve; muscular impressions oval, 
polished ; pallial line sinuated. Animal free, 
locomotive, rarely attached by a byssus or 
burrowing. The shells of all the family are 
remarkable for elegance of form and colour, 
and are frequently ornamented with chevron- 
like markings. Their texture is hard, all 
traces of structure being usually obliterated. 


2. Paleont. : They appear first in the Oolite, 
attaining their greatest development in the 
present day. 


* vén'-ér-ie, s 


vén'-ér-ite, s 

suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A greenish earthy substance, which 
the microscope shows to consist of minute 
scales. Occurs in layers in schist at Spring- 
field, Berks Co., Pennsylvania. An analysis 
yielded : silica, 28°93 ; alumina, 13°81; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 5°04; protoxide of iron, 0°27 ; 
protoxide of copper, 16°55 ; magnesia, 17°47 ; 
water, 12°08; insoluble, 6°22 = 100°37. 


[VENERY.] 
(Lat. vener(ius) = of Venus ; 


* yee ee a. [Lat. venereus.] Venereous, 
venereal (q.v.) 


“The potato eee such venerous roots.”"—Holinshed: 
Descript. gana bk, ii., ch. vi. 


ven-6-rti-pis, s. (Mod. Lat. venus, and Lat. 
rwpes=arock.] [VENuS, 5.] 

Zool. & Palwont.: A genus of Veneride, 
with about twenty recent species, widely dis- 
tributed, and living in crevices of rocks, 
Shell oblong, radiately striated, and orna- 
mented with concentric lamellz ; three small 
teeth in each valve. Fossil species occur in 
the Miocene of Europe and the United States. 


*vén'-ér-y (1), * vén'-ér-ie, s. [VENEREAL.] 
Sexual intercourse. 


“Contentment without the pleasure of lawful venery, 
is continence ; of unlawful, chastity.”—Grew » Cosmo- 
logia Sacra. 


* vén'-ér-y (2), * vén’-ér-ie, s. [Fr. vénerie, 
from O. Fr. vener ; Lat. venor = to hunt.] 
1, The act, practice, or sport of hunting; 


the chase. 


“ An out rider, that loved venerie.” 
Chaucer; O. T., 166, 


2. Beasts of the chase ; game, 


“ She] flows other game and venery.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. vi, 22. 


3. A kennel for hunting-dogs. 


“The venery, where the beagles and hounds are 
kept.”—Urguhart : Rabelais, bk, i., ch. ly. 


vén-6-séc'-tion, * vén--séc’-tion, s. 
{Lat. vena =a vein, and sectio=a putting, 
from seco=to cut.) The act or operation of 
opening a vein for the purpose of letting 
blood ; blood-letting, phlebotoniy. 


“Tf the inflammation be sudden, after evacuation 
by lenient purgatives, or & clyster and venesection, 
have recourse to anodynes.”— Wiseman: Surgery. 


Vé-ne'-tian, a. & s. 
veneziano; Sp. veneciano, from 
tia = the country of the Veneti.] 


A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to the city or 
province of Venice, in Northern Italy. 


B, As substantive: 
1, A native or inhabitant of Venice. 
2, A Venetian-blind, (Collog,) 


(Prol.) 


[Fr. vénétien; Ital. 
Lat. Vene- 


* 3. (Pl.): A peculiar fashion of hose oF 
breeches, originally introduced from Venice. 
“To make venetians down below the garter.” 
Harington : Epigrams, i. 20. 
Venetian-architecture, s. <A variety 
of the Gothic style, of whic n examples are 
found mainly in palaces which form a class 
apart amongst buildings constructed in the 
Italian Gothic style. In these palaces the 
arches of the windows and halls rest upon 
shafts, and terminate in intricate designs of 
open tracery work, as in the case of the celee 
brated Palace of the Doges. The arches have 
a wavy shape, which gives them an oriental 
appearance. The enrichments, moreover, dise 
play, as they usually do in Italy, different 


VENETIAN ARCHITECTURE 
(Arcade from the Doges’ Palace, Venice.) 


mode of treatment from that which prevaile 
elsewhere in the Gothic style. The comers of 
the facades are marked by slender shafts 
twisted like cables. The mouldings and cor- 
nice consist merely of narrow bands, which 
generally rest on consoles. A method of 
decoration peculiar to these buildings ap- 
pears to have been borrowed from Byzantine 
models; fine marbles of various colours, o? 
which red porphyry and green serpentine art 
the most frequent, are inserted in circular and 
angular panels and borderings, and form & 
sort of mosaic-work. This style of ornamenta- 
tion isemployed both in churches and palaces. 
{RENAISSANCE-ARCHITECTURE.] 


Venetian-ball, s. An ornamental form 
of glass for paper-weights, &c. It consists of 
waste pieces of filigree-glass conglomerated 
together in a bulb of clear flint-glass. 


Venetian-blind, s. A louvre shutter o1 
blind made of slats with spaces between them 
to admit air. In some cases the slats ar. 
fixed at a certain angle in the shutter; in 
other cases they are movable, to allow the 
passage of more or less air and light. The 
suspended blind has cords for support, and 
others for changing the positions of the slats. 


Venetian-carpet, s. A carpet whose 
warp or chain is of worsted, and generally 
arranged in stripes of different colours. The 
shoot, which is generally black, is concealed, 
and the warp exposed on the two surfaces. 
The weft is sometimes of different colours, and 
thus producing a plaid or check pattern. B 
the suitable arrangement of the heddles, a twi 
may be given. The ordinary loom suffices, ag 
no figures are raised. 


Venetian-chalk, s. The same as FReNcR 
CHALK (q.Vv.). 


Venetian-door, s. A door with long, 
narrow side-lights for lighting a lobby, en- 
trance-hall, &c. 


Venetian-glass, s. [VENETIAN-BALL.] 


Venetian-red, s. True Venetian red ie 
said to be a native ochre, but the colours sold 
under this name are prepared artificially from 
sulphate of iron, or its residuum in the manu- 
facturing of acids. They are all of redder 
and deeper hues than light red, are very per- 
manent, and have all the properties of good 
ochres. Scarlet ochre, Prussian red, Englisk 
red, and rouge de Mars are other names for 
the same pigment. 


Venetian School, s. 

Paint.: A school of painting which arose 
and declined in the sixteenth century, and of 
which Titian (1477-1576) is considered ths 
founder. Among its other masters were 
Giorgione (1477-1811) Tintoretto (1512-1594), 
and Paul Veronese 4 508-1581), The distin- 


bOil, bd}; pSUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


_-sian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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guishing characteristics of this school were a 
mastery of colour and a consummate know- 
ledge of chiaro-oscuro, 


Venetian-white, s, Acarefully-prepared 
carbonate of lead. 


Venetian-window, s. 
three separate lights. 


vén-ey, * vén’-ny, * ven-ew, s. [VENUE.] 
An assault or attack in fencing, or the like ; 
sometimes applied to a thrust or hit. 

“Playing at sword and dagger with a master of 
fence; three veneys for a dish of stewed prunes.”— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1. 

*q Veney at wasters: A bout at cudgels. 


“To play half a dozen venies at wasters with a good 
fellow for a broken head.”"—Beaum. & Flet.: Phil- 
aster, iv. 


*vénge, v.t. [Fr. venger, from Lat. vendico, 
vindico = to lay claim to, to avenge; Sp. 
vengar; Ital. vengiare.) [VINDICATE.] 

1. To avenge. 


A window with 


“T am coming on 
To venge me, as I may.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 


2. To revenge. 
“The best way to venge my Glo’ster’s death.” 
A Shakesp.: Richard L/., i. 2. 
* vénge’-a-ble, *véng’-i-ble, a. [Eng. 
venge ; -able.] 
1. Revengeful. 
“A man vengeable in wrath,”—Ohaucer : Testament 
of Love, 
2. Deserving of being avenged or revenged ; 
calling for revenge. 


‘*Upon myself that vengeable dispight 
To punish.” Spenser: F. Q., II. iv. 80, 


3. Very great, exceedingly great, strong, or 
intense. [VENGEANCE, { 3.] 


“A vengible fellow in linking matters together.”— 
P. Holland : Camden. 


® vénge'-a-bly, * venge-a_blie, adv. [Eng. 
vengeab(le) ; -ly.] In revenge. 
“And Be oe have brent a great towne of mine 


inheritauce in Meth.”—Holinshed + Chronicles of Ire- 
land (an. 1421). 


vénge’-ance, *veng-aunce, * venge- 
aunce, * ven-i-aunce, s. [Fr. vengeance, 
from venger = to avenge, to venge (q.V.). ] 

1. Punishment inflicted in return for an 
injury or offence. It generally implies a feel- 
ing of indignation on the part of the person 
inflicting it, together with more or less justice 
in the nature of the punishment inflicted. It 
may be also inflicted for wrong or injury done 
to others. 


“ Should intermitted perennes arm again 
His red right hand to plague us.” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 173. 


*2. Harm, mischief or evil generally. 


“* Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 
That would do no vengeance to me.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It., iv. 8. 


{ (1) Hence, used as an oath, curse, or im- 
precation— 


“A vengeance on 't, there 't is,”—Shakesp.: Two 
Gentlemen, ii. 3. 


Similarly in the phrases, What a vengeance! 
What the vengeance! equivalent to What the 


deuce! What the mischief! 


“What the vengeance! 
Could he not speak em fair?” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iil. 1. 


(2) With a vengeance: With excessive vehe- 
mence, violence, force, or the like. 
*3, Used adverbially = exceedingly. 
“That's a brave fellow; but he’s vengeance proud, 
and loves not the common people.”"—Shakesp. ; Corio- 
lanus, ii. 6. 

* vénge'-ance-ly, adv. [Eng. vengeance ; 
-ly.]) Extremely, excessively; with a ven- 
geance, 

“ He loves that veng’ancely.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Prophetess, i. 3. 

*vénge’-fiil, * vénge'-fiill, a. [Eng. venge; 
-full.] Vindictive, revengeful, retributive. 

“The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake.” 
Goldsmith ; Deserted Village. 

*vénge’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. vengeful; -ly.] 
In a vengeful or vindictive manner ; vindic- 
tively, revengefully. 


*vénge’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. vengeful ; -ness.] 
Vindictiveness, revengefulness. 


“The two victims of his madness or of his vengeful- 
mess were removed to the London Hospital.”—Daily 
Telegruph, June 22, 1886, 


*vénge’-mént, s. 
retribution, revenge. 


“Tn vengement of her mother’s great di 2,” 
Spenser: F.Q., IV. vii. 30. 


{O. Fr.] Avengement, 


*véng-ér, s. (Eng. veng(e); -er.] One who 
avenges or revenges ; an avenger. 
‘His bleeding heart is in the venger's hand.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I, iii. 20, 


*véng’-6r-éss, s. (Eng. venger; -ess.]) A 
female avenger. 


“The three goddesses and vengeresses of felonies,”— 
ucer: Boecius, bk. iii. 


* véng’-i-ble, a. [VENGEABLE.] 


*ve-ni-a-ble, a. (Lat. venia = pardon.] 

[VenrAu.] Venial, pardonable, excusable. 
“More veniable is a dependance upon the philoso- 

pher's stone,”—BSrowne: Vulgar Errours, bk. itl., 
ch, xii. 

*ve'-ni-a-bly, adv. (Eng. veniab(le) ; -ly.] 
In a venial manner; pardonably, excusably, 
veniably. 


vé’-ni-al, * ve-ni-all, a. &s. [0. Fr. venial, 

from Lat. venialis, from venia = favour, 
pardon; Sp. & Port. venial; Ital. veniale.] 

A, As adjective : 

1, That may be pardoned or forgiven ; par- 
donable ; not unpardonable, sinful, or wrong. 

2. Excusable; that may be excused, for- 
given, or allowed to pass uncensured. 

“ So they do nothing, Aen a venial slip.” 


esp.: Othello, iv. 1. 
*3, Allowed, permitted. 
“ Permitting him the while 
Venial discourse unblam'd.” Milton: P. L., ix. 5, 
*B, As subst. : A venial sin or offence. 


“ And [it] gently blanches over the breaches of God’s 
law, with the name of venialls and favourable titles 
of diminution.”—Bp. Hall: Dissuasive from Poperie. 


venial-sin, s. 

Roman Theol. : A sin which is not against 
the end of the law, i.e., the love of God; a 
disease of the soul, not its death. Some sins, 
though mortal in their nature, are held to be 
venial if not done deliberately, and if the 
amount of harm done is small, eg., in the 
case of small theft. There are two classes of 
venial sins, deliberate and indeliberate. Ca- 
suists speak with much caution on this sub- 
ject, and declare that the distinction between 
mortal and venial sins in many cases must 
rest solely on the judgment of God. [MorrTa.L- 
SIN. ] 


* ve-ni-al-i_ty, * ve-ni-al-i-tie, s. [Eng. 
venial; -ity.) The quality or state of being 
venial, pardonable, or excusable. 


“They eres wickednesse with the faire pretence 
of venialitie."—Bp. Hall: Sermon at Westminster, 
April 5, 1628. 


* ve'-ni-al-ly, adv. [Eng. venial; -ly.] Ina 
venial manner or degree; pardonably, ex- 
cusably. 

“He sinneth venially.”—Chaucer : Parson's Tale. 


vée'-ni-al-néss, s. (Eng. venial ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being venial; veniality. 


*ven-i-aunce, s. 


Vén-ige, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A city or province in the north of 
Italy. 


Venice-glass, s. A glass cup or goblet 
of the rarest purity, so named from being 
manufactured near Venice. They were believed 
to be so exquisitely sensitive that they would 
fly to pieces if poison were put into them. 


Venice-turpentine, s. 

Chem. : A ropy liquid, colourless or brown- 
ish, inclining to green, having an unpleasant 
odour and bitter taste. It is obtained from 
Terebinthina venetia, and is said to be con- 
tained in peculiar sacs in the upper part of 
the stem. According to Unverdorben it con- 
tains in the fresh state two different oils, one 
easily becoming resinous, also two acid resins, 
a neutral resin and succinic acid. 


[VENGEANCE. ] 


* ven-ie, v.t. [VENGE.] To avenge, to revenge. 


‘He shall venie the blood of his seruauntis.”—Wy- 
cliffe ; 2 Maccabees xxxii. 43, 


*ven-i-er, s. [VENIE.] An avenger. 


“Whether ye ben the venieris of Baal.”— Wycliffe: 
Judges vi. 31. 


vén-il-i-a, s. [Lat.; (1) the name of the 
mother of Turnus (Virgil: Aneid x. 76); 
(2) of the wife of Jason (Ovid : Met., xiv. 884.).] 
Entom.: A genus of Geometer Moths, family 
Ennomide. The antenne simple in the males ; 
fore wings slightly indented below the tip; 
hind wings entire. Venilia maculata is th 
sole European species. . 


*ven-ime, s. [VENOM.] 
vé-nir’-6 dé no’-vo, phr. [Lat.:= to come 
anew or afresh.) 
Law : (See extract). 


“A venire de novo is the old common law mode of 

roceeding to a second trial, and differs materially 

om a new trial, which is granted only for matter 
entirely extrinsic of the record. It is where some 
defect appears on the face of the record itself that a 
venire de novo, as it is called, is awarded ; this term 
being derived from the name of the ancient jury pro- 
cess, which, in this instance, was awarded afresh, or 
de novo. And this differs in effect also from a new 
trial, for here no costs can be given, nor conditions 
imposed on either party, it Delngiony anna awarded 
where the finding of the verdict is defective."—Black- 
stone. Oomment., bk. iii., ch, 14, 


vé-nir’-é fa'-ci-as, vé-nir’-6, phr. (Lat. 
= that you cause to come.] 

Law: A writ or precept directed to the 
sheriff requiring him to cause a jury to come 
or appear in the neighbourhood where a cause 
is brought to issue to try the same. This 
writ was abolished in 1852, but the precept 
issued by the justices of assize which is sub- 
stituted is sometimes loosely spoken of as a 
venire. 


“When, therefore, an issue is joined, the court 
awards a venire facias upon the roll or record in these 
words: ‘Therefore let a jury come, &c.;’ which award 
of the venire is the authority to the sheriff to summou 
the jury, which, in all counties, except London and 
Middlesex, he now does on receiving a precept issued 
to him for that purpose by the judges of assize,"— 
Bluckstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 13. 


vén’-i-son (or vén'-sén), *ven-e-son, 
*ven-ei-son, * ven-ey-sun, * ven-y- 
son, * ven-y-soun, s.&a. [O. Fr. veneison 
(Fr. venaison)=venison, from Lat. vena- 
tionem, accus. of venatio = a hunting, (2) that 
which is hunted, game, from venatus, pa. par. 
of venor = to hunt. Venison and venation are 
thus doublets. ] 

A, As substantive: 

1, The flesh of such wild animals as are 
taken in the chase and used for human food, 
(Now restricted to the flesh of animals of the 
deer kind.) 

‘““We were so desirous of their ibe goats’] flesh, 

which we all agreed much resembled venison, that we 
ot knowledge, I believe, of all their herds.”—Anson: 

Toyages, bk. ii., ch, i. 

* 2, Beasts of the chase ; game. 


“But therein is venyson and other wylde heestes, 
tome and fysshe great plente.”—Fabyan: Ohronycle, 
p. 168, 


B. As adj. : Made of venison. 


“We have a hot venison pasty to dinner.”—Shakesp.. 
Merry Wives, i. i. 


vé-ni'-té, s. [Lat.= Come ye, the initial word 
of the Psalm in question.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1, Psalm xecv. used as the canticle immedi- 
ately preceding the Psalms in the order of 
Morning Prayer, except on Eastér day and 
on the nineteenth day of the month. 

2. A musical setting of the same. 


vén’-om, *ven-ime,* ven-ome,* ven-ym, 
*ven-yme,s. &a. [O. Fr. venim(Fr. venin), 
from Lat. venenwm = poison, For the change 
of n to m, ef. vellum.] 
A. As substantive: 
I, Literally : 
1. Poison generally. (Now only used in this 
sense in poetry.) 
“Tf thei drynk D 
we i re xyal cen Shy venym it schal not noye hem. 
2. The poisonous fluid secreted by animals 
in a state of health, and introduced into the 
bodies of their victims by biting, as in the 
case of serpents, or by stinging, as in the case 
of scorpions, &c. 


“For venome a small green snake is bad snough.”"— 
Pampier : Voyages (an. 1699). 


II, Fig.: Anything that poisons, blights, 
cankers, or embitters; hence, spite, malig- 
nity, virulence. 


“The venom of such looks.” 
Shakesp.: Henry Vu V. 2 


* B. As adj. : Venomous, poisonous, 
“Infect fair founts with venom mud.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 850. 
venom-mouthed, a. Venomous; full 
of venom ; spiteful. 
“This butcher's cur is venom-mouthed.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VIII, 1.1. 
*vén’-om, v.t. & ¢. [VENoM, s.] 
A. Trans.: To infect with venom; to en- 
venom, to poison. 


“ For men, that ben venymed, thorg grases of Yrlond 
Y-dronke he beth y-clansed sone, thoru Gode'ssonde,’” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 48. 


fate, fat, fare, amids what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, co = é; ey = 


B. Intrans, : To become as if infected with 
venom. 


“Take out the temporal sting, that it shall not 
qrrore and fester."—Jeremy Taylor: Ductor Dubitan- 
ym. 


vén’-omed, * ven-ymed, a. [Eng. venom; 


-ed.] Envenomed, poisonous, poisoned, 


“Her husband ... had catched a great wounde in 
uis arme with a venomed sworde.”—Vives + Instruction 
of a Christian Woman, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


vén’-dm- ois, * vén’-é-mois, * vén’-i- 


mois, «a. (0. Fr. venimeux, from Lat. 
venenosus = poisonous, from venenum = 
poison.] 


I, Lit. : Full of venom or poison; noxious 
or fatal to animal life from venom ; poison- 
ous, envenomed, 


“Beyond it is the port Acone, cursed for the venem- 
ous hearb and poisonous aconitum, which taketh 
Dame thereof.”"—P, Holland ; Plinie, bk. vi., ch. i. 


II, Figuratively : 
1, Proceeding from or devised by a malig- 
nant spirit ; malicious, envenomed. 


“The God of truth defend you, and all other that 
maintain his truth, from the venomous poyson of 
lyars.”—Strype: Eccles. Mem, (an, 1556), 


2. Designing mischief ; malignant, spiteful, 
malicious. 


“ He knoweth thys for very suretye, and is of malyce 
80 venemous and enuious, that he had leuer double 
own payn, than suffer vs to scape from pain,”—Sir 7. 
More: Workes, p. 78. 


*3, Hurtful, injurious, noxious, pernicious. 


“Thy tears are... venomous to thine eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 1. 


venomous -colubrines, s. pl. [Pro- 


TEROGLYPHIA. | 


vén'-0m-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. venomous ; -ly.] 
In a venomous manner; malignantly, mali- 
ciously, spitefully. 
“ His praise of foes is venomously nice.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 1,172. 
vén’-6m-olis-néss, s. [Eng. venomous; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being venom- 
ous; poisonousness, malignity, malicious- 
ness, spitefulness. 


vée'-nose, a. [VENous.] 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Reticulated ; having the 
lateral veins variously divided. 
J Indirectly venose (Of a leaf): Having the 
lateral veins combined within the margin, 
and emitting other little veins. 


4 vé-nos-i-ty, s. [Eng.- venos(e) ; -ity.] 
] *1, Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being venous. 

2. Path. : A somewhat morbid condition in 
which the blood appears to move more slowly 
than usual, all being more venous, and having 
the specifically venous blood in larger pro- 


portion than in a state of perfect health. 
we’-nows, a. [Lat. venosus, from vena=a 
vein. ] 


1, Of or pertaining to a vein or veins; con- 
tained in the veins. 


| “The respiratory organs receive venous and return 
arterial blood into the general circulation without its 
passing through the branchix orgills.”—Field, Sept. 25, 
1886, 
2. Consisting of veins: as, the venous 
system. 
venous-blood, s. 
. Anat. & Physiol.: Blood from the veins. It 
is of a purple colour through deficiency of 


the hemoglobin. It contains eight to twelve 
per cent. less oxygen and six per cent. more 
earbon dioxide than arterial blood. 


venous-pulse, s. 

Physiol. : A feeble pulse or pulsation occur- 
ring in certain circumstances in some of the 
larger veins. 


vént (1), * fent, * fente, * vente, s. [Prop. 
ent, from O. Fr. fente =a cleft, rift, chink, or 
slit, from fendre (Lat. findo) = to cleave, The 
word is popularly connected with Fr. vent = 
wind, as if it were a hole to allow the passage 
of air or wind.] 


*1. A slit at the collar of a dress, closed 
by a brooch, serving for convenience im put- 
ting on a robe so fashioned as to fit closely 
round the neck. 

“ The coller and the vente.” 
Chaucer; Assemblee of Ladies, 1xxvi. 

2. Applied generally to a small aperture or 
opening. 

“How thy wounds bled at many vents.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 8 


> 


venomed—vental 


3. More especially a small aperture or open- 
ing for the passage of air. 
“To make more vent for passage of her breath, 
Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke,” Shakesp, ; Rape of Lucrece, 1,040. 
4, Applied specifically to— 
(1) The opening in the top of a barrel to 
allow air to pass in as the liquid is drawn out. 


J In the following quotation it seems to 
mean a vent-peg (q.v.). 


“To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of open- 
ing a vent; or, if you take out the vent, stay not to 
put it in,”"—Swift: Instructions to Servants, 


(2) Arch.: A crenelle, or loophole, in an 
embattled wall. 

(3) Ordn. : The priming and firing aperture 
of a gun ; it is 2ths of an inchin diameter. 


“They at once their reeds 
Put forth ; and to a narrow vent appli’d 
With nicest touch,” Milton: P, L., vi., 583. 


*(4) The flue or funnel of a chimney. 


““The scene presented it selfe in a square and flat 
erreas, like to the side of a city: the top thereof, 
above the vent and crest, adorn’d with houses, towers, 
and steeples, set off in prospective.”—Ben 
K, James’ Entertainment. 


(5) Found. : The term employed to compre- 
hend the channels and passages by which the 
air, or gases, escape from the mould. 

(6) Steam-boilers: The sectional area of the 
passage for gases, divided by the length of 
the same area in feet. (Goodrich.) 

(7) The anus; the opening at which the 
excrements, especially of birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, are discharged. 

5, Ameans or place of discharge ; an outlet. 


**Land-floods are a great improvement of land, 
where a vent can be had.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


* 6, Discharge ; emission. 


“ Here on his breast 
There is a vent of blood.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2 


7. Utterance, expression, publication. 


“Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage.” 
Shakesp, ;: Venus & Adonis, 384, 


8. Scent; the odour left on the ground by 
which an animal’s track is followed. [Fr. vent 
= breath, scent.] 

J () To give vent to: To suffer to escape ; 
to keep no longer pent up: as, To give vent to 
one’s feelings. 

*(2) To take vent: To become public or 
known. 

“It failed by late setting out, and some contrariety 
of weather, whereby the particular design took vent 
before hand,”— Wotton, 

vent-astragals, s. pl. 


Ordn. : The moulding round the gun on one 
side of the vent-field. 


vent-bit, s. An auger for clearing the 
vent of a gun. 


vent-cock, s. A contrivance for admit- 
ting air to a vessel from which liquid is to be 
drawn, or for permitting the escape of gas. 


vent-cover, s. A rectangular piece of 
leather placed over the vent of a cannon to 
prevent access of moisture, 


vent-faucet, s. An instrument which 
may act as a vent-hole borer or a faucet to 
draw a portion of liquor from the vessel. 


vent-feather, s. One of the feathers of 
a bird which lie from the vent or anus to the 
tail underneath. 


vent-field, s. 


Ordn.: The raised tablet in the metal near 
the breech of a gun, in which the vent is 
bored. 


vent-hole, s. 
1, The same as VENT (1), s., 4. (1) 


2. A vent or outlet for air or gases, 

“For, the town and temple, as we observed, were 
seated on a bare and hollow rock ; which would here 
and there afford vent-holes for such fumes as generated 
within to transpire."—Warburton: Julian, bk. ii., 
ch, vi. 

vent-peg, s. 
in a cask. 

vent-piece, s. 

Ordnance: 

(1) A plug of copper containing the vent, 

and screwed into its position in the gun. 

(2) The block which closes the rear of the 

bore in a breech-loader. 


vent-pin, s. Thesameas VENnT-PEG (q.V.). 


vent-pipe, s. An escape-pipe for air or 
steam. 


Jonson ¢ 


A peg to stop a vent-hole 


vént (1), v.t. & i. 


*vént/-al, a. 
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vent-plug, s. 
a gun, 


vent-punch, s. A punch made cf steel, 
slightly less in diameter than the vent, and 
used for clearing the vent when it has be- 
come foul or scaly, 


vent-stopper, s. 
the vent-hole, 


vent-wire, s. 


Fownd.: A long steel wire, one end of which 
terminates in a bow and the other in a sharp 
point. It is used for giving vent to green and 
dry sand-moulds. 


* vént (2), s. [Fr. vente=a sale, from vendre 
(Lat. vendo) =to sell. The word has been 
confused in its use with vent (1), s., and VENT 
(2), v.; Sp. venta.] 

1, Sale; the act of selling. 


“ He drew off a thousand copies of a treatise, which 
not one in threescore can understand, can hardly ex- 
ceed the vent of that number,”—Pope ; Letters. (Todd.) 


2. Opportunity of selling ; market. 


“The king might dispend a thousand marks ster- 
ling a day, such vent of wools had the English mer- 
eeeuts ca that season,”—Holinshed : Chron, Edw. IIT. 
an, 1355.). 


A stopper for the vent of 


A plug or tap to close 


3. Aninn; a baiting-place. [VENTA.] 

“He perceived an inn near the highway... As 
soon as he espied the vent, he feigned to himself that 
it was a castle with four turrits.” — Shelton; Don 


Quixote, 


[VENT (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To let out ata vent or smallaperture ; to 

emit ; to give passage or outlet to. 

“Where air comes out, air comes in: there’s none 
abroad so wholesome as that you vent.’—Shakesp, : 
Cymbeline, i, 2. 

2. To keep no longer pent up in one’s mind 3 

to give vent to. 

“That fatal distemper which has always taken a 
particular pleasure in venting its spite upon the nose,” 
—Tatler, No. 260, 

*3. To utter; to report ; to publish. 


“ Their mind runs only after paradoxes: these tney 
seek, these they embrace, these alone they vent.''— 
Locke « Conduct of the Understunding, § 24. 

*4, To putinto circulation ; to circulate. 


“When he found ill money had been put into hs 
hands, he would never suffer it to be vented again,” 
Burnet : Life of Hale. 

*5. To scent, as a hound. 

“When he [a hound] smelleth or venteth anything, 

we say he hath this or that in the wind.”—7'urberville. 
B. Intrans.: To snuff; to snort; to snuff 
up or puff out air. 

“A few amateurs, we are told, hunt the otter with 
dogs, which run it to ground, and when, after being 
driven out into the river, it rises to vent, it is imme- 
diately shot at.”"—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 

¥ To vent up: To raise so as to admit air. 


“ [She] onely vented up her umbriere,” 
Spenser. F. Q., IIL i, 4% 


*vént (2), v.t. [VENT (2),s.] Tosell; to vend 


“Therefore did those nations vent such spice, sweet 
gums, and pearls, as their own countries yielded.”— 
Raleigh. 


*vén’-ta, s. [Sp.=a sale, a market, a mean 
roadside inn.) A mean inn; a roadside 
tavern. [VENT (2), s.] 


vént’-age (ageasig), * vént’-ige),s. [Eng. 
vent (1), 8.; -age.] A small hole for the pas- 
sage of air; a vent. 


“Govern these ventages with your finger and 
thumb "—Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. . 


*vén’-tail, *ven-taile, *ven-tayle, s. 
(O. Fr. ventaille, from vent (Lat. ventus) = 
wind.] The lower 
movable part of 
the front of the 
helmet, which ad- 
mitted air for 
breathing, the up- 
per being the visor 
(q.v.). It suc- 
ceeded the nasal 
of the eleventh iwvewraiL 
century, and the 
term was after- 
wards applied to 
all defences of the 
face, whether a combination of the mail-hoed 
or a plate attached to the front of the helmet. 

“The wicked stroke... 
Her ventaile shar'd away.” 
Spenser: FP, Q,, TV. vi. 19. 

{Lat. ventus= wind.] Of or 

pertaining to the wind. ; 


“The strange, vental eccentricities that had been 
occurring on our coasts,”—Field, Nov. 14, 1887, 


FRENCH BASCINET, WITH 
CLOSED VENTAIL. 


e Oil, b6y; pout, jdwl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
= _ selan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, ene &c. = bel, del. 
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ventanna—ventricous 


. 


*vén-tan-na, *vén-ta'-na, s. [Sp. ven- 
tana, from Lat. ventus =the wind] <A 


window. 
“ What after pass’d 
Was far from the ventanna, where I sat.” 


Dryden. (Todd.) 
wen-tayle, s [VENTAIL.] 


*vént'-ér (1), s. (Eng. vent (1), v.; -er.] One 
who vents or gives vent to anything; one 
who publishes, reports, or utters. 

“The venter of them doth little skill the use of 


speech,”"—Barrow : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 15, 


vén-tér (2), s. [Lat. =the belly.] 

1. Anat.: Any large cavity containing vis- 
era. Hence the head, the thorax, and the 
abdomen were called the Three Venters. The 
term was formerly applied to (1) the uterus ; 
(2) the belly of a muscle ; (3) the subscapular 
fossa, a shallow concavity on the anterior sur- 
face of the scapula, It receives the subscapu- 
lar muscle. 


2. Entom.: The lower part of the abdomen. 
3. Law: The womb, and hence, a mother. 


“A has issue Ba son and C a daughter by one 
venter, and D a son by another venter. If B purchases 
in fee, and dies without issue, it shall descend to the 
pase and not tothe brother of the half blood.”— 


@vén-tic'-u-lar, a. [A dimin. from vent (1), 
s.] Consisting of small holes or vents. 
“Distinguished from genuine cr ouul by the so- 


called ‘venticular perforations of the mezail,’ or 
breathing holes.”—Atheneum, Oct. 14, 1882. 


-wén'-ti-dict, s. (Lat. ventus = wind, and 
ductus = a passage ; duco= to lead.] 
Arch. : A passage for wind or air; a sub- 
terraneous passage or pipe for ventilating 
apartments. 


“Having been informed of divers ventiducts, I wish 
Thad had the good fortune, when I wasat Rome, to 
take notice of these organs."—Boyle. 


‘wén'-til, * ven-tile, s. [Ger., from Lat., 
ventus = wind.] 
Music: 
(1) A valve, by means of which brass tubes 
may be made to sound the semitones and 
tones between the natural open harmonics. 


(2) A mechanical contrivance on an organ 
for the purpose of cutting off the wind from a 
particular sound-board. 


-wén-til-a’-go, s. [Lat. ventilo=to fan (ventus 
=the wind), and ago=to drive away. So 
named because the fruit is winged, and is 
scattered by the wind.] 

Bot.: A genus of Rhamnacee. Tall climb- 
“ing shrubs with woody branches, leathery 
leaves, and small panicles of flowers. They 
-are all from the tropics of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Ventilago maderaspatana, an exten- 
sive climber, with green, offensively smelling 
flowers, a native of Central and Southern India 
and Burmah, is said to yield a gum. The root 
bark yields a red dye, orange and chocolate 
with Oldenlandia wmbellata, and black with 
galls. The fibres of the bark constitute ex- 
cellent cordage, and, according to Rumphius, 
the Amboyna fishermen employ the long 
stems instead of ropes. 


-wén'-ti_late, * ven-ty-late, v.t. [Lat. ven- 
tilatus, pa. par. of ventilo = to blow, to win- 
now, to ventilate, from ventws = wind; Fr. 
wentiler ; Sp. & Port. ventilar.] 

*1. To winnow, te fan; to remove chaff 
from. 

2. To blow upon; to renew or refresh by 
‘blowing. 

“ Ventilate and warm the swelling buds.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 426, 

3. To expose to the free passage of air or 
-wind ; to supply with fresh air and remove 
witiated air from: as, To ventilate a room by 
pening the windows. 

4, To expose to common or public talk or 
consideration; to allow to be discussed 
freely ; to expose to examination and discus- 
sion. 

“‘ Much had been ventilated in private discourse.”— 

Harington : Oceana, p. 213. 

*vén'-til-ate, a. [VENTILATE, v.] Discussed, 
considered, ventilated, 

“Those counsayles . ... were before trayted, and (as 

Leal say) ventilate."—Llyot: Governour, bk, i., 


wén’-til-At-ing, pr. par. or a. [VENTILATE, v.] 


ventilating-brick, s. 
@.v.). 


vén-til-a'-tion, s. 


vén’-ti-lat-or, s. 


vén’-tose, a. 


A hollow brick | 


ventilating-heater, s. A form of stove 
in which the air is drawn fresh from the out- 
side of the building, warmed in the passages 
of the stove, and discharged into the room. 


{Fr., from Lat. ventila- 
tionem, accus. of ventilatio, from ventilatus, 
pa. par. of ventilo =to ventilate (q.v.). ] 

*1, The act of fanning or blowing; the 
state of being fanned or blown on. 

“The soil, worn with too frequent culture, must lie 
fallow, till it has recruited its exhausted salts, and 
again enriched itself by the ventilations of the air.”— 
Addison. 

2. The act of ventilating ; the state of being 
ventilated ; the process of removing vitiated 
air from and supplying fresh air to rooms, 
buildings, mines, and other confined places, 
so as to maintain the atmosphere in such 
places in a constant state of purity. This 
may be effected either by withdrawing the 
foul air and permitting the fresh air to flow 
in and supply its place (the vacuum process) ; 
or by forcing in fresh air {(the plenum pro- 
cess), Which drives the foul air before it to 
the exit. A combination of both processes is 
also used in certain cases. 


“In the ventilation of mines, a series of shafts, 
termed winzes, are sunk from one level to another, 
ermitting the ascent of the more highly heated air 
‘rom below, ae an ascending current; and the 
descent of the cooler air from outside, which tra- 
verses the various galleries, is usually found sufficient. 
In coal or other mines where large quantities of 
dangerous gases are generated, this method is inade- 
quate, and artificial means are resorted to to produce 
a, nore powerful ascending current, and cause a more 
rapid circulation of air. The most simple means of 
doing this, and that generally employed in coal-mines, 
by means of two shafts, in one of which a fire is 
kept up, rarefying the air, and producing a strong 
arhagtite which causes the withdrawal of the air from 
the set of galleries with which this, the upcast shaft, 
is connected,”—Knight - Dict. Mechanics. 

* 3. The act or process of refrigerating or 

cooling ; refrigeration. 

‘Procure the blood a free course, ventilation, and 
transpiration, by suitable and ecphractic purges.”— 
Harvey. 

*4, Vent, utterance. 


“To his secretary, Dr. Mason, whom he let lie in 
@ pallet near him, for natural »ventilation of his 
thoughts, he would break out into bitter eruptions,” 
Wotton: Lifeof Duke of Buckingham. 
5. Public examination; open or free dis- 
cussion, 


“The ventilation which this superlatively important 
subject is receiving.”—Vield, Dec. 31, 1887. 


* vén’-ti-lat-ive, a. (Eng. ventilat(e) ; -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to ventilation; producing 
ventilation ; as, ventilative appliances. 


(Lat.=a winnower, from 
ventilatus, pa. par. of ventilo= to ventilate.) 
An arrangement for supplying fresh and re- 
moving vitiated air from buildings, mines, 
and other contined spaces; specif., an ap- 
paratus made to turn with the wind, and 
placed in a wall or roof, in order to throw a 
due quantity of fresh air into a close apart- 
ment or a mine. The ventilator for stacks, 
mows, and granaries consists of a perforated 
air-duct which allows the heated air and 
moisture to pass off. The ventilator for ships 
is commonly a wind-sail (q.v.). 


venting, pr. par. ora. [VENT (1), v.] 


*venting-hole, s. A vent-hole. 


“ Certaine out-casts, tunnels, or venting-holes,”—P. 
Holland; Plinie, bk. xxxi., ch, iii, 


*vént-léss, a. [Eng. vent (1), 8.3 -less.] 
Having no vent or outlet. * 
“A restlesse, venitlesse flame of fire.” 
Davies » Microcosmos, p. 61. 
{Lat. ventosus, from ventus= 
wind.] Windy, flatulent, 


* vén’-tose (1), s. 
ventosa cucurbita=a cupping-glass, 
ventus = wind.] A cupping-glass. 


“They haue certaine hollow concavities dispearsed 
within their clawes or armes like to ventoses or cup- 
ping-glasses."—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. ix., ch. xxix. 


Vén'-tose (2), s. [Fr., from Lat. ventosus= 
windy, from ventus = wind.) The name 
adopted in October, 1798, by the French 
Convention for the sixth month of the Re- 
publican year. It commenced on Feb. 19, 
and was the third winter month. 


* yén-tos’-i-ty, s. [Eng. ventos(e), a.3 -ity.] 
1, Lit. : Windiness, flatulence. 
“Democritus banished turneps altogither from the 
bourd, by reason of the ventosities or windinesse that 
it engendreth."—P, Holland : Plinie, bk. xx., ch, iii. 
2. Fig.: Empty pride or boasting; vain- 
glory. BM 


[Fr. ventouse, from Lat. 
from 


te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, Di 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, o—€; ey=a; qu = kw, 


* vén'-toils-ing, s. 


* vén'-tric, a. 


vén’-tri-cle, s. 


{VenTOsSE (1), s.) The 
act or process of cupping. 


“ Neither veine-blode, nor ventousing, 
Ne drinke of herbes may ben his helping.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 2,750, 


vén’-tral, a. (Lat. ventralis, from venter, genit, 


ventris = the belly.] 

1, Anat.: Of or pertaining to the belly, 
or to the surface of the body opposite to the 
dorsal side or back: as, ventral muscles. 

2. Bot.: Belonging to the anterior surface 
of anything. 


ventral-fins, s. pl. : 

Ichthy. : Paired or horizontal fins, inserted 
on the abdominal surface, behind, below, or 
in advanee of the pectoral fins, whence they 
are called abdominal, thoracic, or jugular 
ventral fins respectively. They are generally 
narrow, composed of a small number of rays, 
the outer of which is ordinarily bony. In 
some genera of the Gobiide, the ventral fins 
are united and form a suctorial disc, 


ventral-suture, s. [Sururs, s., II. 2.j 


{[VentRicovus.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the stomach. 
“*Magister artis .. . venter,’ says Persius [ Prot. 10, 


11], the art of accurate time-keeping is ventric,’—M. 
Collins ; Thoughts in my Garden, i, 41, 


[Fr. ventricule, from Lat. 
ventriculum, aceus., of ventriculus = (1) the 
stomach, (2) a ventricle ; double dimin. from 
venter, genit, ventris = the belly.] . 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. A small cavity in an animal body; a 
place of organic function. 

“Herophilus eee the soul] within the ventricle 
or concavity of the brain, which also is the basis or 
foundation of it."—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 683. 

*2, The stomach. 

“Whether I will or not, while I live my heart beats, 
aud my ventricle digests what is in it,"—Hale, 

II, Anat. : The naine given to various cavities 
smaller than that of the stomach, [§.] Thus 
the cerebrum has several ventricles, and the 
cerebellum one. Among these are the right 
and left lateral ventricles. The third ventricle 
is a narrow longitudinal cleft placed between 
the optic thalami of the cerebrum. The 
fourth, called also the ventricle of the cere- 
bellum, occupies the space between the 
medulla oblongata in front and the cerebrum 
behind. The fifth, called also the ventricle of 
the septum, or sylvian ventricle, is situated 
between two lamine of the septum lucidum 
a thin transparent partition placed between 
the two lateral ventricles. 


¥ Ventricles of the heart : 


Anat. : Two of the four cavities into which 
the heart is divided. They are called the 
right and the left ventricles. The right or 
anterior ventricle occupies most of the an- 
terior surface of the right border and a 
smaller part of the posterior surface. The 
uppewand left angle, called the arterial cone 
or infundibulum, is prolonged in a conical 
form to the commencement of the pulmonary 
artery. The muscular wall of the right ven- 
tricle is thickest at the base, and becomes 
thinner towards the apex. At its base are 
two orifices : the auriculo-ventricular orifice, 
protected by the tricuspid valve, and that of 
the pulmonary artery, protected by the semi- 
lunar or sigmoid valves. The left or posterior 
ventricle occupies the left border of the heart, 
about a third of its extent appearing on the 
anterior surface, the rest being visible be- 
hind. It is longer and narrower than the 
right ventricle, and oval in cross-section. 
lts walls, except near the apex, are three 
times as thick as those of the right ventricle. 
Its two orifices are very close together. One 
is the left auricular, the other the aortic. 
opening, the former protected by the bicuspid 
or mitral, the latter by another semilunar or 
sigmoid valve, while the two are separated 
only by the attachment of the anterior seg: 
ment of the mitral valve. The ventricles re 
ceive the blood from the auricles, and 
transmit it to the lungs and through the 
aorta to the body generally. [Hearz, II, 2. (1). ] 


Y., « vy ~ — 
vén'-tric-ots, vén'-tric-6se, a. {Low 


Lat. ventricosus, from Lat. venter, genit. ven- 
tris = the belly.] 
I, Ord. Lang. (Of both forms): Resembling 
the belly; hence, swelled out, distended. : 
II, Botany (Of the form ventricose): Inflated. — 
[BELLyrne, B. 2.] : i 


ia 


ventricular—Venus 


vén-tric’-u-lar, a. [Eng. ventricul(e) ; -ar.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a ventricle; dis- 
tended in the middle ; bellied. 


« neral ventricular space within the cere- 
brum."—Quain ; Anat. (ed. 8th), ii. 539, 


f vén-tric’-u-lite, s. [VENTRICULITEs.] 
individual of the genus Ventriculites. 


4 vén-tric-u-lit’-€s, s. pl. [Lat., dimin. from 
, wenter = the belly.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Ventriculi- 
tide (q.v.). Characteristic of the Chalk, 


vén-tric-u-li'-ti-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ven- 
triculit(es) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. ~ide.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: Sponges, simple or com- 
pound. Cup, funnel or top-shaped, cylindrical 
orramose. Wall in meandrous folds, spicular 
nodes octohedral; radial canals blind. The 
outer or under surface of the sponge with 
elongate apertures or vents, the inner or 
upper surface either similar to the lower or 
with circular vents. Dermal layer a cribri- 
form siliceous membrane, Root-appendage of 
fasciculate siliceous fibres, united by trans- 
verse extensions, and without axial canals. 
(Hinde in Paleontographical Society's vol. for 
1886.) They reach their maximum in the Cre- 
taceous rocks. Only one genus now survives, 


. vén-tric-—u-lotis, a. [Eng. ventricul(e) ; 
-ous.] The same as VENTRICULAR (q.V.). 


* vén-tri-lo-cu-tion, s. [Lat. venier, genit. 
ventris =the belly, and Eng. locution.] A 
speaking after the manner of a ventriloquist ; 
ventriloquism. 


( * vén’-tri-loque (qu as k), vén-tri-lo’- 
qui-al, a. (Lat. ventriloquus = a ventrilo- 
quist: venter, genit. ventris = the belly, and 
loquor = to speak.] Pertaining to ventrilo- 
quism. 

“ Pollowed by a faint kind of ventriloguial chirping.” 
—Dickens: Sketches by Boz; Mistaken Milliner. 


vén-tril’-d6-quism s. [Hng. ventriloqu(y); 
-ism.} The act or art of speaking in sucha 
: manner as to cause the hearers to believe that 
the sound comes not from the person speak- 
ing, but from a different source. The name 
originated from the erroneous supposition 
that the sounds uttered were formed in the 
belly, whereas they are formed by the same 
organs as the emissions of sound commonly, 
viz., the larynx, the palate, the tongue, the 
lips, &c., only that to increase the illusion 
the performer moves the lips as little as 
ible. The art of ventriloquism depends 
mainly on two things: (1) The power of 
appreciating the value of sounds at certain | 
given distances, or when hindered by ob- | 
stacles; (2) The power of imitating or repro- 
ducing the diminished value of such sounds. 
Thus, to represent a man speaking outside a 
window, the ventriloquist should know ex- 
actly the value of such sounds inside a room 
if actually produced outside, and also be able 
_ to reproduce them by accurate imitation. The 
art of ventriloquism was known to the an- 
cient Greeks ‘and Romans. 


vén-tril’-d-quist, s. [Eng. ventrilogu(y); | 
-ist.| One who practises or is skilled in the 
art of ventriloquism ; one who speaks so as | 
sto cause his voice to appear to come from } 
some other quarter. ! 
“A tuneful bird is a ventriloquist.”—Paley: Nat. 
Theology, ch. x. - 


*vén-tril-0-quis’-tic, a. [Eng. ventrilo- 
- quist; -ic.) Pertaining to ventriloquism or 
_ ventriloquists ; ventriloquial. 
“It has, moreover, a peculiar ventriloquistic eee 
which, when heard in the distance, seems to locate i 
: at much closer range.”—Ha s Magazine, 
_ Ju » 1886, p. 291. 


| vén-tril-0-quize, v.i. [Eng. ventriloyu(y) ; 
__ ~ize.} To practise ventriloquism; to speak 


_ after the manner of a ventriloquist. 


_ *y8n-tril’-d-quoiis, a, [Lat. ventriloquus.] 
_ [VenTRILoque.] Speaking after the manner 
of ventriloquist ; ventriloquial. 


Any 


-6-quy, s. (Lat. ventriloquus.] 
RILOQUE.] Ventriloquism, 


pref. (Lat. venter, genit. ventris = 


| vén'-tu-rots, * vén’-tro 


~ 


ventro-inguinal, a. 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the belly and 
the groin; as, ventro-inguinal hernia. 


ventro-lateral, s. 
Anat. ;: Of or pertaining to the belly and the 
side: as, ventro-lateral muscles. 


vén’-ture, *venter, s. [An abbreviation of 
aventure, or adventure (q.v.). | 

1, An undertaking of chance, risk, or danger ; 
the hazard or risking of something upon an 
event, the result of which cannot be clearly 
foreseen ; the undertaking of chance and risk ; 
a trial of one’s chance or of an issue ; hazard, 
risk. 

“T cannot lose much by the venture, sure.” 
Beaum, & Filet, ; Noble Gentieman, iv. 1. 

2. Specifically, a commercial speculation or 
enterprise ; a pecuniary risk. 

3. That which is puf to hazard or risk ; 
that whichis staked; a stake, a risk; espe- 
cially something sent abroad in trade. 

“We must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventwres.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 8, 
. 4, A chance occurrence, an accident; chance, 
hap, contingency. 

“The king resolved with all speed to assail the 
rebels, aud yet with that providence and surety as 
should leave little to venture or fortune.’’— Bacon. 

§] At @ venture; An improper spelling of 
at aventure, at adventure=at hazard, at 
random, on chance. 

“ A certain man drew a bow at a ventur'e.”—1 Kings 

xxii, 34. ‘ 
venture, v.t. &7. [VeNTuRE, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To expose to hazard or risk ; to risk, to 
hazard. (Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 2.) 

2. To run the hazard or risk of; to expose 
one’s self to ; to chance, 

“T should venture Purgatory for ’t. 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 3. 

*3, To put or send as a venture or commer- 

cial speculation. 


“ The fish ventured for France they pack in staunch 
’ hogsheads, so as to keep them in their pickle.”— 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


*4, To confide in; to rely on; to trust; to 
risk one’s self with. 


“To buy silks of one whom he would not venture to 
feel his pulse.”— Addison, 


B, Intransitive : 

1, To hazard one’s self; to dare; to have 
the courage or presumption to do, undertake, 
or say. 


“ Whosoever ventured in must nedes 
uppon the sharpe pointes of the s 
Casar, fo. 225, 

2. To try a chance, hazard, or risk; to run 
all risks, 


re themselves 
es." —Golding 


‘ou ventwre for me.” 
esp.; Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 
{| To venture at, on, or upon: To dare to 
enter upon or engage in; to take or run the 
risk of. 
Sarre ae award 
* vén’-tu-rer, * vén’-tér-ér, s. 
breviation of adventurer (q.v.).} 
1, One who ventures, hazards, or risks; an 
adventurer. 


“Remember, you're all venturers, and in this play 
How many twelve-pences ye have ’stow'd this day.” 
Beaum. & Fiet,: Mad Lover. (Frol.) 


2. A prostitute, a strumpet. 


“ Before 


[An .ab- 


| vén’-ture-some, a. [Eng. venture; -some.] 


1. Inclined to venture; venturous, bold, 
daring. 
2. Risky, hazardous, bold. 


“That bold and venturesome act of his.”—Strype: 
Eccles. Mem. ; Henry VI/1. (an. 1546), 


vén’-ture-séme-l¥, adv. [Eng. venturesome ; 
-ly.)] Ina venturesome, bold, or daring manner. 


vén’-ture-sOme-néss, s. [Eng. ventwresome ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being venture- 
some ; riskiness, boldness. 


“ As far as Europe is concerned, the venturesomeness 
of travel has heen for some years past steadily on the 
decrease."—Dajily Telegraph, April 8, 1888, 


| vén’-tu-rine, s. [Avanturn.] Powdered 


gold used in japanning to cover varnished 
surfaces. 


i s. [An abbre- 
viation of adventwrous (q.v.).] Daring, bold, 
venturesome, adventurous. 


“The vent'rous knight is from the saddle thrown.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii, 735. 


ry 
7 i 
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vén -tu-rowts-ly, * vén’-troiis-ly, adv. 
{Eng. ventwrous ; -ly.]) In a venturous, bold, 
daring, or venturesome manner. 


“How men durst die so ventrously except they are 
sure they died well.”"—Hales: Remains; Sermon on 
Numbers xxxv. 33. 


Fy, ~ y 

ven’-tu-rous-ness, s. [Eng. venturous; 
~-ness.] The quality or state of being ven- 
turous, daring, or venturesome ; daring, fear- 
lessness. 

‘Her coming into the place, where the walls and 
ceilings were whited over, much offended her sight, 
and made her repent her vent'rousness." — Boyle : 
Works, i, 673. 


venue, * vén’-ew (ew as u), * vén’-ny, 
s. [KFr. venwe =a coming, an arrival, a thrust 
in fencing; prop. fem. of venu, pa. par. of 
venir (Lat. vento) = to come.] 
* I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: A thrust or hit received in a con- 
test with swords or cudgels; a turn or bout 
of fencing or cudgel-play. 
“Preventing the venue of their stroke.”—P. Holland > 
Plutarch, p. 407. 

2, Fig.: A combat, a trial of skill. 

“A quick venue of wit.”"—Shakesp,: Love's Labour's 
Lost, v. 1, 

Il. Law: The place where an action is laid 
or tried. The county in which the trial of a 
particular eause takes place is said to be the 
venue of that trial. In local actions, as for 
damages for an actual trespass, or for waste, 
&e., affecting land, the plaintiff must lay his. 
declaration, or declare his injury to have hap- 
pened in the very county and place that it 
really did happen ; but in transitory actions, 
for injuries that might have happened any- 
where, as debt, detinue, slander, and the like, 
the plaintiff may declare in what county he 
pleases, and then the trial must be had in that 
county in which the declaration is laid. By 
legal legislation the venue in all cases, civil 
and criminal, may be regulated by the superior 
courts. 


To lay a venue: To allege or fix a place of 
trial. 


vén-ule, s. [Lat. venula, dimin. from vena = 
a vein.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : A small vein. 
2. Bot, : A veinlet (q.v.). 


* vén’-u-lite, s. [Mod. Lat. venus, and Gr. 
AiGos (lithos) = a stone.] 
Paleont.: A fossil of, or akin to, the genus 
Venus (q.v.). 


vén'-u-lose, a. [Eng. venwi(e) ; -0se.} 
Bot. : Full of small veins. 


venulose-hinoid, a. 
Bot, ; The same as Hinoid (q.v.). (Link) 


Vé-niis, s. [Lat. =the goddess of love, love > 
allied to Sanse. van = to love ; Eng. win.] 

1. Roman Mythol.: The goddess of beauty 
and love, and more especially of sensual love, 
her principal seats being the islands of Cyprus: 
and Cythera. This goddess is generally sup- 

osed to have been of eastern origin, and to 

ave been the same as the Phenician Astarte. 
Before her identification with the Greek Aphro- 
dite, the daughter of Zeus and Dione, who, 
according to some accounts, arose from the 
foam of the sea, Venus was one of the least. 
important divinities (Macrob. ; Sat. i. 12.) The 
Romans regarded her as the progenitress of 
their nation, which was fabled to have sprung 
from Mneas, the offspring of her union with 
the Trojan Anchises. She was married to Vul- 
can, but was not remarkable for fidelity to 
her husband, and her amour with Adonis has. 
been celebrated by classic poets and by Shake- 
speare, The rose, myrtle, and apple were sacred. 
to her ; among birds, the dove, swan, and spar- 
row were ler favourites. She is generally repre- 
sented with her son Cupid ina chariot drawn 
by doves, or, at other times, by swans or 
sparrows. Among the most famous statues of 
Venus are the Venus of Cnidus, by Praxiteles 
(of which the Venus de Medici, found at 
Tivoli, is supposed to be a copy), the Venus of 
Capua, and the Venus of Milo, or Milos, found 
in the island of Milos. In the best days of 
art she was always represented as draped, in 
later times nude. 
4 2. AR, ane ee of the Shires in- 
erior planets, i e arrangement be made 
according to their relative distanced ee. 
sun. With the exception of the moon, Venus 
is the nearest of all the heavenly bodies te 
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the earth, and, when near its extreme eastern 
or western elongation, is much brighter than 
even the largest of the fixed stars. It stands 
first in this respect also of all the planets, the 
nearest approach to it being that made at cer- 
tain times by Jupiter. When Venus is at its 
maximum of brightness, it can sometimes be 
seen by the naked eye in sunlight within an 
hour of noon. Its comparative nearness to 
the sun causes it to be for six months a 
morning and for the other six months an 
evening star. In the first state, it is the 
Lucifer of the Latins and the Phosphor of 
the Greeks; in the latter, it is the Hes- 
perus of classical antiquity and of modern 
poetry. It undergoes phases Kke the moon. 
Father Castelli, a famous Florentine philo- 
sopher, reasoned this out, and, questioning 
Galileo on the subject, induced him to look 
with his telescope and see. On December 30, 
1610, he was able to announce to Castelli that 
the phases had been actually discerned. They 
are not visible to the naked eye, to which the 
planet is simply a brilliant speck, too small 
to reveal its actual form, which is much more 
globular than that of the earth. Its diameter 
is about 7,660 miles, or about 258 miles less 
than that of the earth. Were man placed on 
the surface of Venus, the earth would look a 
trifle larger and brighter than Venus does to 
us in our sky. The mass of Venus is about 
three-quarters that of the earth, or zsPho0 
that of the sun; its density is about 0°850 
that of the earth; its specific gravity 4°81, as 
against 5°66, that of the earth. While a stone 
falling towards the earth passes through a 
little more than sixteen feet in the first second, 
it would do so to Venus throughout about 
thirteen feet only in the same time. The ex- 
cessive brightness of Venus makes the time of 
its rotation somewhat doubtful; it is pro- 
visionally placed at 23 hours 21’. Its mean 
distance from the sun is 67,000,000, its greatest 
distance 67,500,000, and its least 66,600,000 
of miles. These numbers show that its orbit 
departs but slightly from a circle. Its periodic 
time is 224°7 mean solar days. Observation 
on the passage of the planet over the sun’s 
disc is the best method of ascertaining the 
distance of the great luminary [TRansiv] ; it 
has also revealed the fact that Venus has an 
atmosphere, but its composition is as yet 
uncertain. Old observers thought they de- 
tected a satellite; modern astronomers have 
not confirmed this view, and believe it to 
have been founded on optical delusion. 


3. Her.: The green tincture in coat-armour 
when borne by princes ; vert. 


* 4, Old Chem. : A name given to copper. 


5. Zool. & Palwont.: The type-genus of 
Veneride (q.v.), with 176 recent species, uni- 
versally distributed, from low water to 140 
fathoms. Shell thick, ovate, smooth, sulcated, 
or cancellated ; margins minutely crenellated ; 
hinge teeth 3-3 ; pallial sinus small, angular; 
ligament prominent, lunule distinct. Animal 
with mantle-margins fringed ; siphons unequal, 
more or less separate ; foot tongue-shaped. All 
the species are edible. Venus mercenaria is 
known on the east coast of the United States as 
the Round Clam, and from the sea-worn frag- 
ments of the shell of this species the Red 
Indians used to make coinage, by perforating 
and stringing them on leather 
thongs. Fossil species 200, 
from the Oolite onward. 


Venus’s basin, bath, 
or cup, s. 

Bot. : Dipsacus sylvestris. 
(TEASEL.] 


Venus’s basket, s. 

Zool. : A popular name for 
any species of the genus Eu- 
plectella (q.v.). Called also 
Venus’s Flower-basket. The 
Species figured is Huplectella 
suberea, from the Philippines. 


Venus’s comb, s. 

1. Bot. : Scandia Pecten-Veneris, [ScANDIX.] 
So named because the slender, tapering beaks 
of the seed-vessels are set together like the 
teeth of a comb. 

2, Zool.: Murex tribwlus, a beautiful and 
delicate shell, with long thin spines, from 
the Indian Ocean. 


Venus’s fan, s. 


Zool. : Gorgonia flabellwm, a much branched 
and reticulated zoophyte, which has been 


VENUS’S BASKET, 


venusia—verb 


found in the waters of the Southern States, the 
West Indies, &c. 


Venus’s fly-trap, s. 


Venus’s girdle, s. 

Zool.: Cestum veneris, a free-swimming 
Hydrozoon, from the Mediterranean. It is a 
long, narrow, strongly -compressed, active 
creature, covered with cilia, and swims with a 
graceful undulatory motion. 


Venus’s hair, s. ; 

Bot. : Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, [ADIAN- 
TuM, MaipEN-HAIR.] 

Venus’s looking-glass, s. 

Bot. : Specularia speculum ; a Campanula- 
like plant, with purple flowers, from con- 
tinental Europe. 

Venus’s navel-wort, s. 

Bot. : The genus Omphalodes (q.v.). 


Venus’s slipper, s. 
Zool. ; The genus Carinaria (q.v.). 


[Dion tA. ] 


vé-nu-si-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat, Venus 
(q-v.).] 

Entom. : A genus of Geometer Moths, family 
Acidalide. Antenne of the male sliglitly 
pectinated ; abdomen slender; wings entire, 
rounded. One British species, Venusta cam- 
brica (Stainton), or cambricaria (Newman), 
the Welsh Wave. The larva feeds on the 
mountain-ash. 


*vé-nust,, a. [Lat. venustus, from venus = 
beauty.) Beautiful, amiable. 


“ As the infancy of Rome was venust, so was its man- 
hood uotably strenuous.” — Waterhouse: Comment., 
Fortescue, p. 187. 


*ven-ym, * ven-yme, s. [VENoM, s. & v.] 
vé-préc-u-lx, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of veprecula 
=a little thorn or briar bush, dimin. from 
vepres = a thorn-bush. } 
Bot.: The ififty-fourth order in Linneus’s 
Natural System. Genera: Rhamnus, Lycium, 
Daphne, &c. 


*vér, s. [Lat.] Thespring. (Chawcer.) 


vér’-a, adv. [VERyY.] (Scotch.) 


vé-ra/-cious, a. [Lat. veraz, genit. veracis, 
from verus = true.] 
1. Observant of truth ; habitually speaking 
the truth. 


“The Spirit is most perfectly and absolutely vera- 
cious.”"—Barrow : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 34, 


2. Characterized by truth and accuracy ; 
true: as, a veracious account. 


* 3, Leading to-or reporting actual facts. 


vé-ra/-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. veracious; -ly.] 
In a veracious manner; with truth; truth- 
fully. 


vé-rac-i-ty, s. [Lat. veracitas, from verax 
= veracious (q.Vv.). ] 

1. The quality or state of being truthful or 
observant of truth; habitual regard or ob- 
servance of truth ; truthfulness, truth. 

“His veracity and unchangeableness secure our trust 

in him.’—Clarke « Evidences, prop. 1. 

2. Consistency of report with truth or fact ; 
agreement with facts; truth. 

“‘There was no reason to doubt thé veracity of those 

facts which they related."—Addison. 

*3. That which is true; that in which 
truth lies; truth. (Carlyle.) 

*ve-ra-ment, adv. [O. Fr. veraiment.] 
{Very.] Truly, really. 


vé-ran’-da, vé-ran’-dah, * fe-ran-da, s. 
(Port. varanda =a balcony; O Sp. baranda, 
from vara = a rod; or from Pers, bar-dmadah 
=a porch, a terrace, a balcony, from bar- 
dmadan = to ascend, to arise, to emerge, to 
grow out, from bar = up, and dmadan = to 
come, to arrive; or from Sansc, varanda = a 
portico, from vri = to cover.] An open portico 
attached to a house ; a sort of light external 
gallery in the front of a house, having a 
sloping roof supported by slender pillars, and 
frequently partly enclosed in front with 
lattice-work. 

“ Uppercross Cottage, with its veranda, French win- 


dows, and other prettinesses.” — Miss Austen: Per- 
suasion, ch, v. 


vé-ra’-trate, s. (Eng. veratr(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of veratric acid (q.v.). 


vé-ra’-tric, a. 


vér’-a-trine, s. 


vé-ra‘-triim, s. 


vérb, * verbe, s. 


vé-ra'-tré-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. veratr(um); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Melanthacee. Divisions 
of the perianth free, sessile, shortly ungui- 
culate, or cohering into a short tube. 


vé-ra’-tri-a, s. [VERATRINE.] 


[Eng. veratr(ine) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from Veratrum Sabadilla. 


veratric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CoH} 904 = CgH3(OCH3),CO'OH. A 
monobasic acid discovered by Merck, in 1839, 
in sabadilla seeds. It is prepared by exhaust- 
ing the bruised seeds with alcohol containing 
sulphuric acid, neutralising with milk of lime, 
filtering and evaporating the filtrate to dry- 
ness. It crystallizes in colourless four-sided 
prisms, slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 
100° it gives off water and becomes opaque ; 
at a higher temperature it melts, and sub- 
limes without decomposition. 


vér-a-trin, s. [Eng. veratr(um); -in.] 


Chem. : Veratrum-resin (q.v.). 


(Eng. veratr(wm) ; -ine.] 

Chem. : C32HsgNo0g, Veratria. An organic 
base discovered by Meissner, in 1818, in saba- 
dilla seeds, and readily obtained by boiling 
the bruised seeds in strong alcohol, and pre- 
cipitating by an alkali. In its pure state it 
is a white or greenish-white crystalline powder, 
inodorous, insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and very poisonous ; melts 
at 115°, and solidifies on cooling to a resinous 
mass. Strong sulphuric acid colours it first 
yellow, then carmine red, and lastly violet. 
It dissolves in dilute acids, forming colour- 
less salts, which are very poisonous. 


vér-a-trol, s. [Eng. veratr(ic) ; -ol.] 


Chem. : CgHj909. A colourless oil obtained 
by distilling veratric acid with excess of 
baryta. It has an agreeable, aromatic odour, 
sp. gr. 1°086 at 15°, solidifies at 15°, and boils 
at 202°-205°. 


[Lat. =a plant, Veratrwm 
album.) 


1. Bot.: The typical genus of Veratree. 
Perianth of six equal divisions, sessile, per- 
sistent; stamens six, springing from the 
perianth; styles three, persistent; stigmas 
three, spreading; capsules three; seeds nu- 
merous. Plants with perennial roots, erect 
stems, ovate pointed leaves, and panicles of 
polygamous flowers. Natives of Europe and 
North America, Veratrum album is the White 
Hellebore. The stem is two to four or five 
feet high, the peduncles downy, the flowers in 
a thrice-compound panicle. It grows in the 
Alps of Switzerland and Savoy and in the 
Pyrenees. It isa powerful emetic and drastic 
purgative, formerly given in mania, epilepsy, 
&e.; externally it is used in itch. Another 
European species is V. nigrum, the Dark- 
flowered Veratrum. V. viride is the Green or 
American Hellebore, found on the east coast 
of the United States, from Canada to Carolina. 
It is called also the Poke-root and the Swamp 
Hellebore. The rhizome isa powerful cardiac, 
arterial, and nervous sedative, lowering the 
pulse, the respiration, and the heat of the 
body. It is used in pneumonia, rheumatism, 
gout, neuralgia, asthma, and in some cardiac 
affections. V. Sabadilla, a Mexican and West 
Indian species, was formerly believed to yield 
Cevadilla (q.v.). 


2. Pharm. : The rhizome of Veratrum album. 
-] 


veratrum-resin, s. 

Chem. : C1 4H3gN203 (?). Veratrin. A brown- 
ish resin, extracted from sabadilla seeds. It 
is insoluble in water, ether, and alkalis, sol- 
uble in alcohol, melts at 185°, and decomposes 
at a higher temperature. 


[Fr. verbe, from Lat. ver- 
bum = a word, a verb; cogn. with Eng. 
word (q.v.).] 

*T, Ord. Lang. : A word. 

“In whiche speache, the verde that cuppleth the 
wordes [fleshe] and [1eat] together: knitteth them to- 
gether in tbeir propre signification.”—Bp, Gardner: 

ELxplication, fol. 8. 

II. Gram. : That part of speech which pre- 
dicates or asserts something in regard 
something else (the subject or thing spoken 
of): as, The man lives, the boy threw a stone, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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the man thinks. Verbs affirm action or exist- 
ence of a subject under certain conditions or 
relations called voice, mood, and tense. (See 
these words.) Verbs may be classified into: 
@ Transitive, requiring an object, as, He 
rns his lesson ; and (2) Intransitive, as, He 
wuns. [ACTIVE, PASSIVE, TRANSITIVE, In- 
TRANSITIVE.) Transitive verbs include reflexi ve 
verbs. [REFLEXIvE.] Some transitive verbs 
vare reflexive in meaning though not in form, 
and appear, at first sight, as if used intran- 
sitively : as, He keeps out of danger, i.e., He 
keeps himself, &c. Sometimes a transitive verb 
has a passive sense with an active form : as, 
‘The cakes ate short and crisp. Some verbs 
are sometimes transitive and sometimes in- 
transitive: as, He floats a scheme, The body 
floats. Only transitive verbs have a passive 
voice. Some intransitive verbs, by means of 
@ preposition, become transitive, and may be 
used passively : as, He laughed at the act, The 
act was laughed at by him. Intransitive verbs 
include a large number that might be classed 
as frequentative, diminutive, inceptive, desi- 
derative, &c. Some intransitive verbs have a 
causative meaning, and take an object: I run, 
Iran a pin into my finger. Intransitive verbs 
may take a noun of kindred meaning as ob- 
vont (called the cognate object): as, To sleep a 
sleep, to run a race, to live a life. Verbs used 
with the third person only are called imper- 
sonal verbs: as, Methinks, it rains, it snows. 
In the case of some verbs, the transitive form 
is distinguished from the corresponding in- 
transitive by a change of vowel: as, rise, 
rise; set, sit; fell, fall. Such verbs are called 
causative (q.v.). The past tense of strong 
verbs is expressed by a change of vowel only : 
as, throw, threw; the past tense of weak 
verbs by adding to the verbal root the syl- 
lable ed: as, shout, showted, love, loved, or its 
euphonic substitute d (-ed). [Stronc, WEAK.] 
In Middle English there were also negative 
forms of verbs: as, nam = ne am =am not; 
nis = ne is = is not ; not = ne wot = not, 
ow) not, &e. Auxiliary verbs are used in 
orming the tenses of other verbs : as, I have 
seen. [AUXILIARY.] 


“You have told me that a verb is (as every word 
also must be) a noun; but you added, that it is also 
something more ; and that the title of verb was given 
to it on account of that distinguishing something 
more than the mere nouns convey.”"—Tooke: Diver- 
sions of Purley, pt. ii., ch, viii. 


ver-bal, * vér-ball, a. & s. [Fr. verbal, 
from Lat. verbalis = pertaining to a word, 
from verbum =a word, a verb; Sp. & Port. 
verbal ; Ital. verbale.] 
A, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
. Of or pertaining to words; respecting 
words only : as, a verbal dispute. 
2. Spoken ; expressed to the ear in words ; 
rot written ; oral. (Shakesp.: Lewr, iv. 3.) 
* 3. Consisting in mere words. 
“Great acclamations and verbal praises .. . are but 
a piece of mockery and hypocritical compliment.” — 
Hale; Cont. ; Of Afflictions. 
4, Literal ; having word answering to word. 


“* Whosoever offers at verbal translation, shall have 
the misfortune of that young traveller, who lost his 
own ears abroad, and brought home no other in- 
stead of Denham. 

5. Minutely exact in words; ; attending to 
words only. 
“ Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 261, 

* 6, Plain-spoken ; wording one’s thoughts 

without reserve. 


“You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 
By being so verbal.” 


s Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 8. 


II. Grammar : 

1. Derived from a verb. The infinitive 
mood, gerund, and supine are properly verbal 
nouns, implying action or state, only without 
the power of assertion. 

2. Pertaining to a verb or verbs. 

“A person is the special difference of a verbal num- 

ber.”"—Ben Jonson: English Grammar, ch. xvi. 

B., As substantive: 

Gram. ; A noun derived from a verb. 


verbal-note, s. 

Diplomacy: An unsigned memorandum or 
note when an affair has continued for a long 
_ time without any reply. It is designed to 
“show that the matter is not urgent, but that 
the same time it has not been overlooked, 


vér-bal-ism, s. [Eng. verbal ; -ism.] Some- 
thing expressed verbally or orally ; a verbal 
mark or expression. 


bey $ pOAat, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
n, -tiz = Pilot pole ania cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, iis a sea aaa 


gape reste eos 


in 


* vér'-bal-ist, s. [Eng. verbal; -ist.] One 
who deals in ‘words only ; a literal adherent 
to, or a minute critic of words ; a verbarian. 


“ Yet not ashamed these serdesttats still use 
From youth, till age or study dims their eyes, 
To engage the grammar rules in civil war. 


Brooke: On Human Learning. 

* ver-bal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. verbal ; -ity.] The 
quility or state of being verbal ; mere words ; 
bare literal expression. 

“This controversie hath in it more verbality than 
matter.”"—Bp. Hall; Peace-maker, § 4. 
vér-bal-i-za’-tion, s. (Eng. verbalize) ; 
-ution.] The act of verbalizing; the state of 
being verbalized. 


vér-bal-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. verbal ; -ize.] 
A. Trans.: To convert or change into a 
verb; to form a verb of. 


“Nouns for brevity, arc sometimes verbalized ; as, 
to complete, to contrary, to experience. ”"_ Instructions 
Sor Oratory, p. 31. 


* B, Intrans. : To use many words; to be 
verbose or diffuse. 


vér-bal-ly, adv. [Eng. verbal; -ly.] 


1. In a verbal manner ; by word of mouth ; 
orally ; by words uttered ; in words. 


2. Word for word; literally, verbatim. 


*vér-biar’-i-an, s. 
A word-coiner. 


[Lat. verbum =a word.] 


vér-bar’-i-tim, s. A game the object of 
which is the formation of words; either of the 
greatest possible number of words from the 
letters of a given one, or of one word from its 
own letters entangled in some way. 


vér-bas'-¢é-2, 8. pl. [Mod. Lat. verbasc(um); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Antirrhinider, Leaves 
alternate ; inflorescence centripetal; corolla 
rotate ; stamens five, declinate, unequal. 


vér-bas’-ciim, s. [Lat,=mullein. See def.) 
Bot. : Mullein, the typical genus of Verbascee 
(q.v.). Tall, erect, tomentose or woolly plants, 
usually biennial. Leaves alternate ; inflores- 
cence in racemes ; calyx five-partite; corolla 
rotate or regular; stamens five, the three 
upper ones or all five hairy; capsule of two 
cells and two valves, septicidal; seeds many. 
Known species about eighty, chiefly from 
Europe and Asia. Five are common, Verbas- 
cum Thapsus, the Great; V. Lychnitis, the 
White ; V. pulverulentum, the Yellow Hoary ; 
V. nigrum, the Dark ; and V. Blattaria, the 
Moth Mullein. The first has a nearly simple 
stem, angular, winged, and four or five feet 
high, the spike is cylindrical, the flowers 
handsome golden-yellow. It is found on 
banks, in waste grounds, on a light sandy, 
gravelly, or chalky soil, but is local. The 
second species has many rather small cream- 
coloured flowers. The third has the leaves 
covered with a mealy down, the fourth has 
stellately pubescent inflorescence, and the 
fifth has nearly glabrous leaves, the hairs of 
its filaments purple. V. virgatwm, once be- 
lieved to be distinct, is made by Sir J. Hooker 
a sub-species of V. Blattaria. The flowers of 
the Great Mullein, when dried in the sun, 
give out a fatty matter, used in Alsace as a 
eataplasm in -hemorrhoids. Its root is ad- 
ministered in India as a febrifuge. The seeds 
of V. Thapsus and V. nigrwm are used by 
British poachers to poison fish, and the flow- 
ers of V. Lychnitis to destroy mice. 


ver-ba’-tim, adv. [Lat.] 
1, Word for word ; in the identical words. 
“He could verbatim repeat the whole without 
booke.”—Holinshed : Chron. (Epis. Ded.) 
2. By word of mouth ; orally. 
“Verbatim to zoheatee the method of my pen.” 

akesp. : 1 Henry VI., iii. i 

J Verbatim et uesrciten (Lrrerati]. 


ver-be’ —na, s. {Lat. verbene = sacred boughs ; 
verbenaca = vervain.] 

Bot.: Vervain; the typical genus of Ver- 
benacee (q.v.).- Herbs or undershrubs with 
four-sided stems, opposite or ternate leaves, 
simple, pinnatifid, or three-partite. Flowers 
in terminal spikes or racemes. Calyx tubular, 
the limb with five teeth, one usually shorter 
than the rest. . Corolla tubular, the limb not 
quite regular, five-cleft. Stamens included, 
four didynamous, rarely two. Ovary with 
four cells, each one-seeded. Capsule dividing 
into four one-seeded achen2s. Known species 


seventy, chiefly from America. Many of the 
species are notable for their beauty, they 
having under cultiy ation given rise to numerous 
varieties greatly admired for the brilliant 
colors of their flowers. The Lemon-scented 
Verbena is Aloysia citriodora, a member of the 
same natural order, but the Oil of Verbena of 
the perfumes is derived from the Lemon- -grass. 
The Vervain, or Vervein (V. officinalis), was 
formerly believed to be beneficial medicinally, 
but its virtues seem to have been imaginary 


vér-be-na/-¢é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. verben(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl: adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Verbenes; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Hchiales. Trees, shrubs, 
or herbs, Leaves generally opposite, simple 
or compound, without stipules. Flowers in 
opposite corymbs, or spiked alternately, or in 
dense heads, or rarely axillary and solitary. 
Calyx tubular, persistent, inferior. Corolla 
hypogynous, monopetalous, tubular, decidu- 
ous, the limb generally irregular, Stamens 
generally four, didynamous, or of equal 
length, rarely two. Style one; stigma bifid 
or undivided ; ovary two or four celled ; fruit 
nucamentaceous or berried, composed of two 
or four nucules in a state of adhesion. Closely 
akin to Labiatz, but the ovary is not four- 
lobed, nor is there the aromatic smell. The 
species are found chiefly in the tropics, and in 
South America beyond them. In hot countries 
they are generally shrubs or trees, in temper- 
ate climates they are mostly herbs. Known 
genera forty-five, species 663 (Lindley); genera 
forty, species 550 (Sir J. Hoo,er). 


*vér’-bé-nate, v.t. [Lat. verbenatus=adorned 
with a garland of verbena (q.v.).] To strew 
or sanctify with sacred boughs nite to 
an ancient custom. 


vér-béne’,s. [VERBENA.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Verbenacee (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


* vér'-bér-ate, v.t. [Lat. verberatus, pa. par. 
of verbero = to beat, to whip, from verber =a 
whip.] To beat, to strike. 

“ The sonnd that both by sea and land out-flies, 
Rebounds again, and verberates the skies.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 1. 

* ver-ber-a/-tion, s. [Lat. verberatio, from 
verberatus, pa. par. of verbero = to beat. ] 

1. The act of beating or striking ; a blow, a 


percussion. 
“Distinguishing verberation, which was accom- 
panied with pain, from pulsation, which was attended 


with none.”"—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 8. 
2, The impulse of a body which causes sound, 


vér-bé-si-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from verbena 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Verbesinez (q.v.). 
Herbs, shrubs, or small trees growing in 
America with pinnately-lobed. leaves, and 
flowers generally yellow, or the ray Horets 
white, those of the disc yellow ; the achenes 
with two stiff awns ab the apex. Several 
species are cultivated in flower gardens. 
(Gurzotta.] 


ver-bé-si'-né-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. verbesin(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A sub-tribe of Senecionidew. Heads 
heterogamous, with the florets of the ray ligu- 
late and female, rarely homogamous and dis- 
coid. Achenes generally compressed, with 
stiff bristles at the top. 


ver bi-age (age as ig), s._ [Fr., from O. Fr. 
verboier = to talk.) [VERB. 5 The’ use of many 
words without necessity ; superabundance of 
words ; verbosity, wordiness. 


“Tts verbiage prevented it from touching the hearts 
of the people,”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 3, 1885, 


*vér-bi-citl-ture, s.  [Lat. verbum=a 
word, and cultura = cultivation, culture.] The 
study and coinage of words. (Special coinage.) 


“Fruits which would not have shamed the most 
deliberate verbiculture.”—Fitzedward Hull: Modern 
English, p. 289. 


*véerb-I-fy, v.t. [Eng. verb; i connect. ; 


suff. -fy.] To make into a verb; to use as @ 
verb ; to verbalize. 


ver’-bleé, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Her.: Applied to a hunting-horn, when 
edged round with metal of different tincture 
from the rest. 


vér-bose’, a. (Lat. verbosus, from verbum = 


=a word. ] [VerB.] Abounding in words; 
using many words without necessity, or using 


a. 


a 
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more words than are necessary; prolix; 
tedious by multiplicity of words. 


“These precepts, as they are not over numerous, 80 
neither verbose, but very seutenciously exprest in a 
few comprehensive words."—Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, 

k. iv., ch. viii. 


*ver-bose-ly, adv. [Eng. verbose; -ly.] In 
a verbose or prolix manner; with super- 
abundance of words, 


* ver-bose’-nésg, s. [VERBosITY.] 


vér-bos-i-ty, *vér-bose’-néss, *ver- 
bos-i-tie, s. (Eng. verbose ; -ity, -ness.] The 
quality or state of being verbose; use of a 
multiplicity or superabundance of words; 
wordiness, prolixity ; tediousness by multi- 
plicity of words ; verbiage. 

“The one of these he carped, as a man of no witte 
and nerie meane learning; the other, for his verbositie 
and negligence in penning his historie.”"—P. Holland ; 
Plutarch, p. 139. 


*vérd, s. [Fr., from Lat. viridis = green.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Greenness, verdancy, fresh- 
ness. 


“Like an apothecaries potion, or new ale, they have 
their best strength and verd at the first.”—Declara- 
tion of Popish Impostures. (1603,) 


2. Old Law: The same as VERT (q.V.). 


*vér'-dan-¢y, s. [Eng. verdan(t); -cy.] 
1, Lit.: The quality or state of being ver- 
dant or green ; greenness. 
2. Fig.: Rawness, inexperience, greenness, 
innocence. 


“ Forget his verdancy and grotesque appearance.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Oct., 1878, p. 790. 


ver’-dant, a. [0. Fr., pr. par. of verdir = to 
wax green, from verd=green, from Lat. 
viridem, accus. of viridis = green.] 
1, Lit. :; Green ; covered with growing plants 
or grass; fresh, flourishing. 
“The verdant grass.” Milton; P, L., vii. 810, 
2. Fig.: Green in knowledge; simple by 
inexperience ; innocent; easily deceived or 
taken in; raw. (Collog. or slang.) 


vérd An-tique’ (que as k), s. [Fr., from 
verd = green, and antique = ancient antique.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A term applied to a green 
incrustation on ancient brass or copper coins. 
[£RuGo.] 

2. Petrol.: Aname given toa variety of marble 
(carbonate of lime) of a clouded green colour, 
owing to the presence of serpentine, which 
sometimes occurs in angular patches. Also 
applied to serpentine rocks of shades of green 
which are veined with greenish calcite or 
dolomite. Sometimes applied, though erro- 
neously, to the green porphyry used by the 
Romans, 


vér-dant-ly, adv. (Eng, verdant; -ly.] 
1, Lit. : In a verdant, green, or flourishing 
manner, 
2, Fig.: Like one green or inexperienced ; 
innocently. 


vér’-dé, a. ors. [Fr.] Green. 


verde di Corsica, s. 

Petrol. :; A name given to certain varieties 
of gabbro (q.v.), occurring in the isJand of 
Corsica, which, from their hardness, permit 
of being used for ornamental work. 


verde-eterno, s. A neutral acetate of 
copper, prepared by dissolving verdigris in 
hot acetic acid, then leaving the filtered solu- 
tion to cool, when beautiful dark green 
erystals are deposited. These were much 
used by the early Venetian painters, as well 
for solid painting, as for glazings. (Fairholt.) 


* vér’-dé-a, s. (Ital. =a peculiar sort of white 
grape, the wine made from it.] (See com- 
pound.) 


*verdea-wine, s. A kind of Italian 
wine, so called from the grape of which it 
was made, 

“Say it had been at Rome, and seen the relics, 
Drunk your verdea-wine, and rid at Naples.’ 
Beaum., & Flet.: Elder Brother, ti.1. 
*ver-de-grese, *verd-grese, s. [VERDI- 
GRIs.] 


vér’-dér-ér, * vér’-dér-or, s. (Fr. verdier, 
from Low Lat. viridarius, from Lat. viridis 
(Fr. verd, vert)=green.] An officer of the 
royal forests, whose peculiar charge was to 
take care of the vert, that is, the trees and 
underwood of the forests, and to keep the 


verbosely—verge 


assizes, view, receive, and enroll attachments 
and presentments of all manner of trespasses. 
“A forest... hath also her peculiar officers, as 
foresters, verderers, vegarders, agisters, &c,”—Howell - 
Letters, bk. iv., let. 16. 


ver’-dict, * ver-dit, “ ver-dite, *ver-dyt, 


s. [Prop. verdit, from O. Fr, verdit (Fr. 
verdict); Low Lat. veredictum = a true saying, 
a verdict, from Lat. vere dictum = truly said : 
vere = truly, and dictum, neut. sing. of dictus, 
pa..par. of dico = to say.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Decision, judgment; opinion 
pronounced, 

* According to the verdict of their own consciences.” 
—Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 5. 

2. Law: The answer of a jury to the court 
concerning any matter of fact in any cause, 
civil or criminal, committed to their trial and 
examination. In criminal cases the verdict 
in this country is “guilty” or “not guilty ;” 
in Scotland it may be “not proven.” In civil 
cases it is a finding for the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, according to the facts. These are 
general verdicts ; special verdicts are also 
sometimes found. [SPECIAL VERDICT, JURY.] 
A verdict may be set aside, and a new trial 
ordered, on the ground of its being against 
the weight of evidence. Verdicts must be 
found unanimously by the jury in criminal 
cases ; in civil cases the verdict of the ma- 
jority may by consent of the parties be ac- 
cepted. 


‘Formerly, if the verdict were notoriously wrong, 
the jurors might have been punished, and the verdict 
set aside by writ of attaimt at the suit of the Crown: 
but not at the suit of the prisoner. But the practice, 
which at one time prevailed, of fining, imprisoning, 
or otherwise punishing jurors, merely at the discre- 
tion of the court, for finding their verdict contrary to 
the direction of the judge, was arbitrary, unconstitu- 
weraly and illegal.”—Alackstone: Comment., bk. iv., 
ch, 27. 


véer’-di-gris, vér’-dé-gris, * verd-grese, 
*ver-de-grese, * ver-di-grease, s. 
(O. Fr. verderis ; Fr. verd de gris = verdigrease, 
Spanish green (Cotgrave); from Low Lat. viride 
e@ris= green of brass; viride, neut. sing. of 
viridis = green, and eris, genit. of @s = 
brass. } 
I, Ord. Lang. : The green encrustation which 
is found on copper or brass when left in con- 
tact with fatty or other acids. 


“ Others say that he [Achilles] tooke both the said 
Tust or verdegrese, and also the hearbe Achilleos to 
worke his cure."—P, Holland; Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. v. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Chem,: A green pigment prepared in the 
south of France, by exposing thin plates of 
copper for some time to the action of the 
refuse of the grape from which wine has been 
made. In this country it is sometimes pre- 
pared by placing copper plates in contact with 
woollen cloths, which have been soaked in 
pyroligneous acid. It is soluble in ‘lilute sul- 
phuric acid, and is very poisonous. 

2. Pharm.: Verdigris is occasionally used 
externally, in powder or mixed with honey 
and vinegar, as an escharotic. (Garrod.) 


verdigris-green, s. 
Bot. ; Arugineous (q.v.). 
* vér’-di-gris, v.t. [VerpiaRis.) To cover 


or coat with verdigris ; to cause to be covered 
or coated with verdigris. 


*vér’-din-gale, s. [FARTHINGALE.] 
*ver-dit, * ver-dite, s. [VERpicr.] 
vér’-di-tér, * vér’-di-ture, s. [Fr. verd-de- 
terre = green of earth.] 
Chem. : A blue pigment prepared by adding 
chalk or whiting to a solution of copper in 


nitric acid. It is made into crayons, or used 
as a water-colour. 


ver’-ddéy, a. [Fr. verdoyer =to be green.] 
Her.: Applied to a border charged with 
flowers, leaves, or other vegetable charges: 
as, a border-verdoy of trefoils, cinquefoils, &c. 


*vér-du’-go, s. [Sp. (See defs.)] 
1. An executioner. 
2. A severe stroke. 
“ Have you got the pot verdugo?” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Scornful Lady, il, 
* vér-di-g6-ship, s. (Eng. verdugo ; -ship.] 
1. The office of a hangman. 
2, A mock formal style of addressing a 
hangman or executioner. 
“ His great 
Verdugoship has not a jot of language.” 
Ben Jonson; Alchemist, ili, 2. 


vér’-dure, s. [Fr.=greenness, vegetation, 
from verd, vert (Lat. viridis) = green.] Green, 
greenness ; fresh vegetation. 

“The earth will not iii painted with flowers, 
nor the fields covered with verdure,”—Locke : Human 
Understand., bk. iv., ch. xiii. 

tvér’-dured, «. [Eng. verdur(e) ; -ed.] Covered 
with verdure. 


“One small island, profusely verdwred.”—Poe ; Ia- 
land of the Fay. 


+ vér’-dure-léss, a. [Eng. verdure; -less.] 
Destitute of verdure or vegetation; barren, 
bleak. 


“The district is one wide verdureless waste of black 
basalt.”—Chambers' Journal, Feb. 27, 1886. 


+ vér’-du-roiis, a. ([Eng. verdur(e); -ous.] 
Covered with verdure; clothed with the fresh 
colour of vegetation ; verdant. 

‘ From the verdwrous uplands rolled 
A sultry vapour fraught with death.” 
7. B. Aldrich: Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book, 

* vér’-6-ctind, a. [Lat. verecundus, from vereor 
= to fear, to feel awe of.] Bashful, modest. 


* vér-é-ctin’-di-ous, a. ([Lat. verecundus.) 
Modest, bashful, unassuming. 


“A certain verecundious generosity graceth your 
eyes.”—eliguie Wottoniane, p. 156. 


* vér-6-clin’-di-ty, s. [Lat. verecunditas, 
from verecundus = verecund (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being modest or bashful; 
modesty, bashfulness. 


vér-6-til’-li-das, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. veretill(um) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Sclerobasic Zoantharia, 
having an elongate axis, with retractile zooids 
over its entire surface, and its lower part 
bulbous, naked, or soft. It is divided longi- 
tudinally by two intersecting membranes, 
with a calcareous axis in the lower part of the 
stem, or it may be simple and fleshy. 


vér-6-til’-lum, s. [From Lat. veretilla.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of Veretillide (q.v.), 
formerly placed under the Pennatulide. Up- 
per part of the colony club-shaped. 


vér-ga-lod’, vir-ga-lod’, vér-ga-lieti, 
8. [VIRGOLEUSE.] 


verge (1), *virge, s. (Fr. verge=a rod, 

wand, or stick, a yard, a poop, a rood of land, 
from Lat. virga = a twig, rod, wand.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

*(1) A rod, wand, or staff carried as an em- 
blem of authority or ensign of office ; the 
mace of a bishop, dean, or other functionary, 


“His whistle of command, seat of authority, 
And virge to interpret, tipt with silver, sir.” 
Ben Jonson; Tale of a Tub, v. 3. 


*(2) The stick or wand with which persons 
are admitted tenants by holding it in the 
hand and swearing fealty to the lord. Such 

_ tenants are called tenants by the verge. 

*(3) A quantity of land, from fifteen to 
thirty acres ; a virgate; a yardland. 

*(4) A yard in length, (Prompt. Parv.) 

*(5) A ring; acirclet or hoop of metal; a 
circle. 

“The inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., iv. 4 

* (6) Compass ; space; room ; scope. 

*(7) Compass ; comprehension. 

“Within the verge and comprehensions of the 

Eternal mercy,.”—&p. Taylor ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 8, 

(8) The extreme side or edge of anything; 
the brink, border, or margin. 

“ Or here, or elsewhere, to the furthest verge 


That ever was survey'd by English eye.” 
Spakacn. : Richard I17,, 4 1. 
2, Fig.: The brink or border. 


“ At length brought us to the verge of civil war.”— 
Macaulay; Hist, Eng., ch, vii. 


II. Technically : 

1, Architecture : 

(1) The shaft of a column; a small, orna- 
mental shaft. 

(2) The edge of a tiling projecting over the 
gable of a roof, that on the horizontal portion 
being called eaves. 

2. Horol. : The spindle or arbor of a watch- 
balance. The term is commonly applied to 
that of the old vertical movement, whose 
balance-arbor has two pallets, which alter- 
nately engage with teeth on the opposite sides 
of a crown-wheel, whose axis is at right- 
angles to that of the verge. : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,0=6;ey=a;qu=kw. 


verge—vermicelli 
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8. Hort.: The grass-edging of a bed or 
border; a slip of grass dividing the walks 
from the borders in a garden. 

*4. Law: The compass about the king’s 
court bounding the jurisdiction of the lord- 
steward of the king’s household, and of the 
coroner of the king’s house. [MARSHAL- 
sea, J.) 

“ The verge of the court in, this respect extends for 
twelve miles round the king’s palace of residence.”— 
Blackstone : Commentaries, bk. iii., ch. 6. 

verge-board, s. 

Build. : The same as BARGE-BOARD (q.V.). 


verge-file, s. A fine file, with one safe 
side, formerly used in working on the verge 
of the old vertical escapement. 


*verge (2), s. [VERGE (2), v.] The act or 
state of verging or inclining ; inclination. 
“T mean their verges Gevanas the ty and its joys.” 
—Digby : Pre-existence of Souls, ch, xiv. 


verge (1), v.i. [VERGE (1), s.] To border, to 
approach, to come near. (With onor upon.) 


“Taking another look at the clock, the hand of 
which was pee onthe five minutes past.”—Dickens : 
, ch. xxiv. 


verge (2), v.i. (Lat. vergo=to bend, to in- 
cline.] To tend, to incline, to bend, to slope. 


ema henceforth the sun of the king's cause ae: 
clined, ing wore and more westward.”—Fuller 
Worthies ; jomersetshire. 


vér’-gen-cy, s. [Eng. vergen(t); -cy.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: The act or state of verg- 

ing, tending, or inclining ; approach. 
2. Optics: The reciprocal of the focal dis- 
tance of a lens, used as a measure of the di- 


vergence or convergence of a focus of rays. 
(Lloyd in Goodrich.) 


verg-ent, a. ([Lat. vergens, pr. par. of vergo 
= to bend, to incline.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Drawing to a close. 

2. Geol.: Declining; the name given to a 
series of Appalachian strata, equivalent to 
the Chelmung group of New York, and of the 
age of the Middle Devonian rocks of England. 
‘These strata are nearly 5,000 feet thick in 

4 Pennsylvania. (Prof. H. D. Rogers: Geology of 
Pennsylvania.) 


vergs-ér (1), s. [Fr., from Low Lat. virgia- 
Trius =an apparitor; from virga =a rod, a 
. wand.J] One who carries a verge. Specifi- 
cally— 
(1) An officer who bears the wand or staff 
of office before a bishop, dean, canon, or other 
dignitary or ecclesiastic. 


“The emperor n laid aside his imperial mantle, 
oe taking a wand in his hand, officiated as verger, 
the (Neve a) from the choir.” — Byron: Childe 

as iv. 


(2) The official ais takes care of the interior 
of the fabric of a church. 


*vérg’-ér (2), *ver-gere, s. [Fr. vergier. 
from Lat. viridarium = a garden, from viri- 
dis oie A garden. (Rom. of the Rose, 
3,618. 


véer-gétte’, s. [Dimin. from verge =a rod or 
wand. ] 

Her.:; A pallet; also a shield divided with 
pallets. 


vér-géu-letise’, 8. [VIRGOLEUSE.] 


*vé-rid’-ic-al, a. [Lat. veridicus, from verum 
, =the truth, and dico=to say.] Speaking 
or telling the truth ; truthful, veracious. 


“Who shall read this so veridical history."—Urqu- 
hart: Rabelais, bk. ii., ch, xxviii. 


_-—s- w6r’-i-fi-a-ble, a. ([Eng. verify; -able.] 
Capable of being verified ; admitting of verifi- 
fication or confirmation of incontestible 
evidence. 

- “ The instance is verifiable upon it, in every one of 

Ae eee particulars,”—South : Sermons, vol. iii., 


Re wow: tion, s. [Fr.] The act of veri- 

fying or proving to be true ; the act of con- 
firming or establishing the authenticity of any 
_ power granted, or of any transaction by legal 
or competent evidence; the state of being 
d; authenticity, contirmation. 


ee on oY, y er et Gonol peer seoa tion of Bae 
“ifi-08-tive, a [Eng. verify; ¢ con- 
and suff. -ative.] Serving to verify, 


m, or establish ; verifying. 


vér’-i-f1-ér, s. [Eng. verify; -er.] One who 
or that which verifies. 


vér’-i-fy, * ver-i-fie, * ver-i-fye, v.t. [Fr. 
verifier, from Lat. verifico = to make true: 
verus = true, and facio = to make. ] 
1, To prove to be true ; to prove the truth 
of; to confirm ; to establish the truth of ; to 
prove. 


The verifying of that true sentence, the first shall 
be last.”—AMilton » Hist. Hng., bk. ii. 


2. To confirm the truthfulness of; to con- 
firm the truth of, as a prediction. 


“The words of Isaiah were literally verijied.” 
Clarke : On the Evidences, prop. 14. 


3. To prove to have spoken truly; to prove 
or conn the truthfulness of. 


“So shalt thou best fulfil, best ver ify 
The prophets old.” Milton: P. R., iii, 177. 


4, To confirm or establish the authenticity 
of, as a title or power;-by examination or com- 
petent evidence ; to authenticate, 

*5, To affirm ; to maintain. 


“ They have verified unjust thin; 
Shakesp. 3 be Ado, v. 1. 


*6. To back up; to support the credit of; 
to second. 
“ T have ever verified my friends. ‘4 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, V. 2. 
*vér-il’-0-quent, a. [Lat. verus = true, and 
loguens, pr. par. of loquor = to speak.) 
Speaking the truth; truthful, veracious. 


vér’-i-ly, *ver-ai-ly, * ver-rai-ly, *ver- 
e-ly, *ver-e-lye, *ver-ray-ly, *ver-y- 
ly, adv, [Eng. very; -ly.] 
1. In truth; in very truth or deed; of a 
truth ; truly. 


wk erity this man was Goddis son.”— Wycliffe : Mark 
xv. 


2. Fe lps truly; with great confidence ; 
in sincere eo 
“TI verily did think 
That her old gloves were on.” 
Shakesp.: As Fou Like It, iv. 3. 

* vér-i-sim’-il-ar, a. [Lat. verisimilis, from 
verus = true, and similis = like.} Having the 
appearance of truth ; probable, likely. 

“* How verisimilar it looks.”—Carlyle: Miscell., iv. 69. 


vér-i-si-mil-i-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
verisimilitudo, from verus = true, and simili- 
tudo = similitude (q.v.).] 
1. The quality or state of being verisimilar ; 
appearance of truth ; probability, likelihood. 


“That proportion ean an essential attribute of 
truth, and consequently of verisimilitude, or that 
which renders a narration probable,"—Scott ; Life of 
Swift, § 6 

2. That which is verisimilar; that which 

has the appearance of fact. , 


* vér-i-si-mil-i-ty, s. [Lat. verisimilis= 
probable.] Verisimilitude, probability. 


“Ag touching the verisimility or probable erotic os 
net relation."—Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, bk. iii 
eh, xxi. 


* vér-1-sim’-il-oiis, a. (Lat. verisimilis.] 
(VERISIMILAR.] Having the appearance of 
truth ; probable, verisimilar. 

Hgemportiod by verisimilous and probable reasons.” 
—White, (Todd.) 

* vér-it-a-ble, * ver-yt-a-ble, a. 
from Lat. verus = true.} 

1. Agreeable to truth or fact; true, real, 


genuine. 
“Tndeed ! is *t true? 
Most veritable ; therefore look to 't well.” 
, Shakesp..: Othello, iii. 4. 
2. Truthful, veracious. 


Ae In MES he was very veritable.”—Golden Boke, 
o 


[Fr., 


vér-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. veritab(le) ; -ly.] 
In truth ; truly, really, verily. 


£3 Heroules must ascend the funeral pyre, and there 
be veritubly burnt to death.”"—Farrar ; Early Days of 
Christianity, ch. iv. 


vér-i-tas, s. [Fr.] A register of shipping 


established in Paris on the principle of the 
Lectoee Lloyds. Commonly called the Bureau 
eritas. 


vér’ ty, *ver-i-tie, *ver-y-te, * ver- 
y-tie, *ver-y-tye, s. [Fr. vérité, from 
ps veritatem, aceus. of veritas, from verus = =: 

; Sp. verdad ; Ital. verita.) 
‘a The quality or state of being true ; truth, 
reality ; true or real nature; agreement of a 
statement, proposition, or other thing with 


“TI would prove the verity of certain words. 
Shakesp. : Henry VIIL., ie 


: oat, jo¥; ‘eat, gell, chorus, ghin, omer gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
: =zhin, -o ee Ren “dle, &e. = hel, deL 


2. That which is true; a true assertion*or 
tenet ; a truth, a fact, a reality. 


“There are many veritees, which yet may be ne 
soche artycles of oure fayth.”—oke made by Jon 
Fryth, p. 107. 


* 3, Faith, honesty. 


** Justice, Sere Ua ee 
akesp.: Macbeth, iv. 8. 


{ Of a verity: Verily ; in very truth or deed. 


vér’jilice, *ver-geous, *ver-ious,* ver- 
juce, s. [Fr. verjus = verjuice (lit. = green 
juice), from vert, verd = green, and jus=juice.] 
1, Lit.: An acid liquor expressed from 
crab- apples, unripe grapes, &c., and used for 
cooking and other purposes. 
“ Then bids fall on ; himself, for saving charges, 
A peeled sliced onion eats, ‘and wh verjuice.” 
Dryden Persius, sat. iv. 
*2. Fig. : Sourness or acidity of temper or 
manner ; crabbedness. 


“ The fashion in which the narrator chose, from in- 
herent bonhomie, or from inherent verjwice, to put 
the thing."—A. K. H. Boyd: Rec, Country Parson; 
Art of Putting Things. 


véer’-meil, * vér’-mill, s. [Fr. vermeil= 
vermilion . . . a little worm, from Lat. ver- 
miculus, dimin. from vermis =a worm.] [VER- 
MILION. | 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Vermilion ; the colour of vermilion. (Only 
used in poetry.) 


“In vermeil colours and in gold.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe, ii. 


2. Silver gilt; gilt bronze. 

3. A jeweller’s name for a crimson-red gar- 
net inclining slightly to orange. 

II. Gild.: A liquid applied to a gilded sur. 
face to give lustre and fire to the gold, making 
it resemble ormolu. Itis composed of arnotito, 
gamboge, vermilion, dragon’s blood, salt of 
tartar, and saffron, boiled in water. 


* vér’-meél-6ét, s. 
(q.v.)..] Vermilion. 
“*Who made thy colour vermelet and white?” 
haucer ; Court of Love. 
* vér-m6-61'-0-gist, s. [Eng. vermeolog(y) 5 
-ist.] A helminthologist (q.v.). 


[A dimin. from vermeil 


*vér-mé-6Il'-0-&Y, s. [Lat. vermis=a worm, 
and Gr. Adyos (logos) =a word, a discourse.) 
Helminthology (q.v.). 


vér’-mésg, s. pl. 
(q.v-).] 

Zoology : 

* 1, The sixth class in the arrangement of 
Linneus, comprising all the animals which 
could not be arranged under Vertebrata and 
Insecta. He divided the class into five orders: 
fntestina, Moilusca, Testacea, Lithophyta, 
and Zoophyta. 

2, A phylum of the Metazoa. It contains a 
large number of allied animal forms, which 
may possibly represent more than one phylum, 
Gegenbaur makes nine classes: Platyhel- 
minthes, Nematelminthes, Chetognathi, Acan- 
thocephali, Bryozoa, Rotatoria, Enteropneus- 
ti (Balanoglossus), Gephyrea, and Annulata, 
This phylum includes the Scolecida, the 
Annelida, and Polyzoa of Huxley. [Zoouoey.] 


vér-meé'-ti-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. verme(tus) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool.: A family of Holostomatous Gastera- 
poda, with two genera, Vermetus and Sili- 
quaria. (Tate.) The shells are closely akin 
to those of the Serpulz, but are distinguished 
from them by the presence of a spiral nucleus 
and of concave smooth interior septa. [VER- 
METUS. | 


rah | ‘-tiis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. vermis 
q.V 
Zool. & Paleont.: Worm-shell; according 

to Woodward a genus of Turritellide (q.v.), 
but made by Tate the type of a family, Ver- 
metide (q.v.), with thirty-one recent species 
from Portugal, the Mediterranean, Africa, and 
India. Shell tubular, attached ; sometimes 
regularly spiral when young ; always irregular 
in its adult growth; tube repeatedly parti- 
tioned off; aperture round; operculum cir- - 
cular, concave externally. Fossil species 
twelve, from the Lower Greensand of Britain, 
France, &c. 


vér-mi-gél-li (or ¢ as gh), s. [Ital. vermi- 
celli = little worms, ee of vermicello = a little , 
worm, dimin. from verme =a worm, from Lat, — 
vermem, accus. of vermis =a worm 


[PL of Lat. vermis = a worm 
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vermiceous—vermouth 
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» Cook, : An Italian mixture prepared of flour, 
cheese, yolks of eggs, sugar, and saffron, man- 
ufactured in the form of long slender tubes or 
threads, and so named from their worm-like 
appearance. Vermicelli differs from macaroni 
only in being made in smaller tubes, Both 
are prepared in perfection at Naples, where 
they are a favourite dish with all classes, and 
form a principal item in the food of the popu- 
lation. Vermicelli is used in the United States 
in soups, broths, &c. 


* vér-mic’-eous (cas sh), * ver-mi’-cious, 
a. [Lat. vermis=aworm.] Of or pertaining 
to worms ; wormy. 


vér’-mi-¢ide, s. (Lat. vermis =a worm, and 
cedo (in comp. -cido)=to kill.] A worm- 
killer; one of that class of anthelmintics 
which destroy intestinal worms ; a vermifuge. 


*ver-mi-cle, s. [VERMICULE.] 

vér-mic’-u-lar, a. [Fr. vermiculaire, from 
Lat. vermiculus, double dimin. from vermis = 
a worm; Sp. & Port. vermicular.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to a worm; re- 
sembling a worm}; especially resembling the 
motion or track of a worm. 

“A twisted form vermicular.” Cowper: Task, i. 30, 

II. Bot.: Worm-shaped, thick and almost 
cylindrical, but bent in different places, as 
the roots of Polygoniwm Bistorta. 


vermicular-motion, s. 
Physiol. : Peristaltic motion (q.v.). 


vermicular-work, vermiculated- 
work, s. 

Architecture, &c. : 

1. A sort of ornamental work, consisting of 
frets or knots in mosaic pavements, winding 
and resembling the tracks of worms. 

2. A species of rusticated masonry, so 
wrought as to have the appearance of having 
been eaten into or formed by the tracks of 
worms. 


vér-mic-u-lar’-i-a, s. (Lat. vermiculus=a 
little worm. ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Serpulide, ranging 
from the Lower Oolite to the Eocene. 


vér-mic-u-late, v.t. & i. (VERMICULATE, a.] 
A. Trans.: To dispose in wreathed lines 
like the undulations of worms; to form work 
by inlaying resembling the motion or the 
tracks of worms. 
* B. Intrans.: To become full of worms ; 
to be eaten by worms. 


“ Speak, doth his body there vermiculate, 
Crumble to dust.” Elegy upon Dr. Donne. 


ver-mic’-u-late, a. [Lat. vermiculatus = 
(1) full of worms, (2) inlaid so as to resemble 
the tracks of worms, from vermiculus = a ver- 
micule (q.v.). ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : Worm-like in shape or appearance ; 
covered with worm-like elevations. 
*2. Fig.: Creeping or crawling like a worm ; 
hence, creeping, insinuating, sophistical. 
“Tdle, unwholesome, and, as I may term them, ver- 
wicubace questions,”"—Bucon: Advance. of Learning, 


+II. Bot. : Of a vermilion colour. 


ver-mic-u-lat-éd, a. [Eng. vermiculat(e) ; 
-ed.| Formed with a worm-like pattern. 
[VERMICULAR.] 


* vér-mic-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat. vermiculatio, 
from vermiculatus = vermiculate (q.v.). } 

1. The act or process of moving after the 
manner of a worm; continuation of motion 
from one part to another, as in the peristaltic 
motion of the intestines. 

“My guts [move] by the motion of vermiculation,” 

—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 31. 

2. The act or process of forming worm-like 
ornaments ; a worm-like ornament or body of 
any kind. 

3. The state of being worm-eaten; the act 
of piercing or boring through, as by worms. 


“This huge olive, which flourished so long, fell, a8 
they say, of vermiculation, being all worm-eaten with- 
in.”—Aowell : Vocall Forest, p. 70. 


® vér’-mi-cule, * vér’-mi-cle, s._ [Lat. ver- 

miculus.) [VERMICULAR.] A little grub or 
worm; a small, worm-like body. 

“We see many vermicles towards the outside of 


many of the oak apples.”"—Derham : Physico-Theology, 
bk. viii., ch. vi. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


véer-mic'-u-lite, s. [Lat. vermicul(or) =I 
breed worms ; suff. -ite (Min). ] 

Min.: A name given to a mineral occurring 
in small mica-like scales in steatite, at Mil- 
bury, near Worcester, Massachusetts. Crys- 
tallization, hexagonal ; hardness, 1 to 2: sp.gr. 
2°756 ; lustre, like tale; colour, grayish. An 
analysis yielded : silica, 35°74 ; alumina, 16°42; 
protoxide of iron, 10°02; magnesia, 27°44 ; 
water, 10°30 = 99°92. Exfoliates on heating, 
twisting into worm-like bodies. A decompo- 
sition-product of mica, to which other named 
substances of similar origin may be referred. 


ver-mic’-u-loiis, vér-mic'-u-lose, a. 
[ Lat. vermiculosus, from vermiculus =a vermi- 
cule (q.v-). ] 

1. Full of or containing worms or grubs. 
2. Resembling worms. 


ver’-mi-form, a. [Fr. vermiforme, from Lat. 
vermis = a worm, and forma =form.] Having 
the form or shape of a worm, or of its 
motions ; helminthoid. 


vermiform-appendix, s. 

Compar. Anat.: Appendix caci vermiformis. 
the: I. 1.| A slender blind sac opening 
rom the intestines, from three to six inches 
long, and with a calibre about that of a 
tobacco-pipe stem. It opens into the cecum, 
on its inner and posterior wall, It is found in 
man, the orang, certaia lemurs, and the 
wombat, being large and functional in some 
of the lower animals. Foecal matter from the 
bowels may enter this tube and cause inflamma- 
tion. This is usually allayed by treatment ; 
but if an ubscess forms, there is serious danger 
of its producing an opening in the wall of the 
appendix, admitting fcecal matter to the 
abdominal cavity, and causing fatal peritonitis, 
In such case a surgical operation becomes 
necessary, the aperture being closed or the 
appendix excised. |APPENDICITIS.] 


vermiform-carnivora, s. pl. 


Zool.: A term sometimes applied to the 
Musteline (q.v.), from their long lithe bodies. 


vér-mi-for-més, s. pl. [Lat. vermis =a 
worm, and forma = form.) 

Entem.: A term applied by Newman to 
Worm-shaped or Cylindrical Caterpillars. He 
considers it an order of Butterflies, and di- 
vides it into three families: Rhodoceride, 
with the British genera Colias and Rhodo- 
cera; Papilionide, with the genus Papilio; 
and Pieridae, with the genera Leucophasia, 
Anthocharis, Pieris, and Aporia. 


vér-mi-for’-mi-a, s. pl. [VERMIFORMES.] 
Zool.: Rolleston’s name for a group of 

Vermes, with a single marine genus, Phoronis, 
with several species. [t occurs in societies 
of separate individuals; often placed in the 
Serpulide. 

ver-mif’-u-gal, a. [Eng. vermifug(e); -al.] 
Of the nature of a vermifuge ; tending to pre- 
vent or destroy worms, or to expel them from 
aninial bodies ; anthelmintic. 


véer-mi-fiige, s. [Fr., from Lat. vermis=a 
worm, and fugo=to put to flight.) A medi- 
cine or substance that destroys or expels 
worms from animal bodies ; an anthelmintic 

(q.v.). 
J Often used adjectively, as‘in the example. 


“To rescue from oblivion the merit of his vermifuge 
medicines,’—dinburgh Review, June, 1826, p. 48. 


* ver-mil, * ver-mill, s. [VERMEIL.] 


t vér-mi-le’-o, s. 
and leo =a lion.] 
Zool. : A genus of Leptide erected for Ver- 
mileo scolopacea (or degeeri) = Leptis vermilio, 
(LeEptis.] 


vér-mil’-i-a, s. [Lat. vermis =a worm.]} 
Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Serpulide, 
in which the tortuous shell or sheath is at- 
tached to some foreign body by its whole 
length. Found in the seas of Europe, Fossil 
from the Lower Oolite onward. 


+ vér-mi-lin’-gués, + vér-mi-lin’-gui-a 
(uas w),s. pl. (Lat. vermis =a worm, and 
lingua = the tongue.) 

Zool.: A group of Lacertilia, consisting of 
the single family Chameleontide (q.v.). 


vér-mil’-idn, * vér-mil’-lion (i as y), 
* ver-myl-oun, * ver-myl-yone, s. & a. 


(Lat. vermis =a worm 


[Fr. vermillon = vermilion . . . a little worm, 
from Lat. vermiculws, double dimin. of vermis 
=a worm; so called from being of a red or 
scarlet color, such as that obtained from the 
kermes or cochineal insect; Sp. bermelion ; 
Port. vermelhdo; Ital. vermiglione.] [Cocut- 
NEAL, CRIMSON. ] 

A. As substantive : 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

*1, The cochineal (q.v.). 

2. The bisulphuret of mercury used as a 
pigment in oil and water colors. lt is of 
a bright red color, inclining to yellow, of 
good body, and of great usefulness in its com- 
pounds with white pigments. It is also used 
in making sealing-wax and for other purposes. 
It occurs in nature as a common ore of mer- 
cury, of a carmine-red color. 

3. Hence, a colour such as that of the above 
pigment ; a beautiful red colour. 


“ The armes that earst so bright did show, 
Into a pure vermiilion now are dide,” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. v¥. & 


II. Bot. : Scarlet with a decided mixture of 
yellow. 

B. As adj.: Of a beautiful red colour; re- 
sembling vermilion, 


* vér-mil-ion (i as y), v.t. [VERMILION, s.) 
To colour with, or as with, vermilion; to dye 
red ; to cover or suffuse with a delicate red. 


“See, youth vermilions o’er his modest face.” 
Grainger: Tibullua, i. ® 


vér-min, *ver-mayne, *ver-mine, 4 
[Fr. vermine = vermin. . . lice, fleas, ticks, 
mice, rats, &c., as if from a Lat. verminus. 
from vermis = a worm.] 

IL Literally: 
*1, Any wild or noxious animal ; a reptile. 


“The crocodile is a mischievous, four-footed beast, 
a dangerous ver).in used to both elements.”—P. Hol- 
land: Ammianus Marcellinus, p. 212. 


2. A name applied generally to certain 
mischievous or offensive animals, as— 

(1) To the smaller mammalia, and certain 
kinds of birds which damage man’s crops, or 
other belongings, as otters, foxes, polecats, 
weasels, rats, mice, moles, kites, &c. 


“ They shulde ete all manner of vermayne, as cattes, 
rattes, dogges, and others."—Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. 
ccxix, 


(2) To noxious, offensive, or destructive in- 
sects or the like, as grubs, flies, lice, fleas, &c. 

II. Fig. : Applied to low, noxious, or despic- 
able human beings in contempt. 

“They had been regarded by the Saxon population 
as hateful vermin who ought to be exterminated with- 
out mercy."—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xi 

vermin-liller, s. A name commonly 
applied to a poisonous preparation intended 
to kill rats, mice, or other vermin. 


*vér’-min-ate, v.i. (Lat. verminatum, sup. 
of vermino = to have worms, from vermis=a 
worm.] To breed vermin. 


“ The seed of the serpent, and its verminating prin- 
ciple.”—Bibliotheca Biblica, i. 452. 


*véer-min-a-tion, s. [VERMINATE.] 
1, The breeding or generation of vermin, 


especially of parasitic vermin. 


“Experiments relating to the vermination of se 
pents and flesh."—Derhum : Physico-Theology. 


. 2. A griping of the bowels. 


tvér’-min-ois, a. (Eng. vermin ; -ous.] 
1, Tending to breed vermin ; infected with 
vermin. 


“The bird may be in moult, or it may have been 
crowded and neglected and have become verminous.”— 
St. James's Gazette, Aug. 23, 1886. 


2. Caused by or arising from the presence 
of vermin. 


* vér-mip’-a-roiis, a. [Lat. vermis =a worm 
and pario = to bear.) Producing worms’ 
breeding worms. 


Vér_-mont’-6r, s. A native or resident of 
Vermont, one of the United States. 


ver -mont-ite, s. (After Vermont, in which 
state it is supposed to have been found; suff, 
-ite (Mi.).] 
Min.: Avariety of arsenopyrite (q.v.), con- 
taining cobalt, and referred by Dana to his 
cobaltic group of that species, 


vér’-motith, vér’-mitith (th as t), s. [Fr. 
 vermout, vermouth, from Ger, wermuth = ab- 
sinthe.] A stimulating liquor, composed of 


*ver-nao-u-lar-ism, s. 


® ver-nac-u-lar -i-ty, s. 


* vér-naic-u-lar-1-za’-tion, s. 


vér-nac-u-lar-ly, adv. 


* vér-nac’-u-lois, a. 


*vér-nant, a. 


white wine, absinthe, angelica, and other aro- 
matic herbs, professedly used to excite the 
appetite. 


vér-na-cle, s. [VERNICLE.] 
vér-nac-u-lar, a. & s. 


u-la (Lat. vernaculus = 
belonging to home-born slaves, domestic, 
native, or indigenous; a double dimin. from 
verna = a home-born slave. ] 

A. As adj.: Native; belonging to the 
country of one’s birth; belonging to one’s 
native speech. (Almost exclusively used of 
the native language or every-day idiom of a 
place or country ; native and indigenous.) 


“ His skill in the vernacular dialect of the Celtic 
tongue,”’—Fuller : Worthies ; General. 


B. As subst.: One’s native tongue; the 
native idiom of a place or country. 
“Some of the peoples and tribes whose vernaculars 
that class comprises.”"—Athen@um, March 4, 1882. 
vernacular-disease, s. 
_ Pathol. : A disease which prevails in a par- 
ticular country or district; an endemic dis- 
ease. 


(Eng. vernacular ; 
~ism.] A vernacular idiom. 


: (Eng. vernacular ; 
-ity.) A vernacularisin ; an idiom. 


“ Rustic Annandale . . . with its homely honesties, 
he peruels vernacularities."—Carlyle: Reminiscences, 


[Eng. ver- 
nacular ; -ization.] The act or process of 
making vernacular ; the state of being made 
vernacular. 


“Thousands of words... candidates for vernacu- 
larization.”—Fitzedward Hall; Modern English, p. 105. 


[Eng. vernacalar ; 
-ly.) In avernacular manner, as one’s native 
language. 


‘We have most of us known ove language vernacu- 
er, — Earle: Philology of the English Tongue. 
‘ref. 


[Lat. vernaculus.] 
1. Of or pertaining to slaves or the rabble ; 
hence, scurrilous, insolent, scoffing. 


“Subject to the petulancy of every vernacilous 
orator that were wont to be the care of kings and 
happiest monarchs,”—Ben Jonson : Volpone. (Dedic.) 


2. Vernacular. 


* vér'-nage (age as 1g), s. [O. Fr.] Asweet 


wine. 
“ Never pyement ne vernage 
Was halfe so swete for to drynke.” 
Gower: 0. A., vi. 


ver’-nal, *ver’-—nall, a. [Lat. vernalis, from 


vernus= pertaining to spring ; ver = spring ; 
cogn. with Gr. éap (ear) = spring; Icel. var, 
vor ; Dan. vaar ; Sw. var; Ir. earrach ; Russ. 
vesna.) : 
1, Lit.: Of or pertaining to spring; ap- 
oe Pale 
ee ering: “* Not to me returns, 


Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose.” 
Milton: P. L., x, 618. 


2. Fig.: Pertaining or belonging to youth ; 
the spring of life. 


vernal-equinox, s. 


vernal-grass, s. 

Bot.: Anthoxanthum odoratum, a native of 
the northern part of the world generally. 
It is one of the earliest grasses, and possesses 
a highly aromatic smell and taste. As a pas- 
ture grass it takes only low rank, and when it 

redominates in a pasture it is left uneaten 

yy stock; at the same time its aromatic 
qualities may have some wholesome medicinal 
value. Seed merchants have used the seeds 
of Anthoxanthum puelli, which is not a native 
of Great Britain, as a substitute for the seeds 
of this more valuable species ; since, as in the 
case of all annual grasses, they are more 
easily procured. Called also Sweet-scented 
Vernal-grass. 


vernal-signs, s.pl. The signs in which 
the sun appears in the spring. 

vernal whitlow-grass, s. 

Bot. : The genus Erophila (q.v.). 


(Equinox.] 


[Lat. vernans, pr. par. of 
verno = to flourish, from ver = spring.] Flour- 
ishing in the spring ; vernal. 
“ The spring 
Perpetual smil'd on earth, with vernant flow'rs.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 618. 


 *yér’-nate, v.i, [Lat. vernatum, sup. of verno 


vernacle—verruceeform 


= to flourish.] [VERNANT.] 
to flourish. 


vér-na’-tion, s. [VERNATE.] 

Bot.; The manner in which the young 
leaves are arranged within the leaf-bud. It is 
of great practical importance for distinguish- 
ing species, genera, and even natural orders, 
Thus the vernation of the Cherry is condu- 
plicate, that of Prunus domestica convolute, 
and that of Ferns and Cycadacee circinate. 
Called also Preefoliation. 


vér’-ni-cle, s. [Vexontca.] A copy of the 
handkerchief of St. Veronica, said to have 
been miraculously impressed with the fea- 
tures of Our Lord. It was worn as a sign 
by pilgrims to Rome. 
“A vernicle hadde he sewed upon his cappe.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 688. (Prol.) 


{Low Lat. vernix, genit. 


To be vernant ; 


vér’-ni-cose, «a. 
vernicis =-varnish. ] 
Bot. : Covered with a natural varnish. 


ver-ni-ér, s. [Named after the inventor, 
Peter Vernier, of Brussels, who described it 
in a tract printed in 1631.] A contrivance for 
measuring fractional portions of one of the 
equal spaces into which a scale or limb, or a 
graduated instrument is divided. The vernier 
consists of a graduated scale, so arranged as 
to cover an exact number of spaces 
on the primary scale, or limb, to 
which it is applied. The vernier 
is divided into a number of equal 
parts, greater or less by 1, than 
the number of spaces which it 
covers on the limb. That applied 
to the barometer will illustrate its 
principle, a representing the mer- 
curial column, b the vernier, and ¢ 
the barometer-scale, divided into 
inches and tenths. The vernier- 
scale is 14; inches in length, and 
is divided into ten equal parts, 
each embracing 744, of an inch, and 
therefore exceeding each division 
of the scale by x3; of an inch. If, therefore, 
any division of the vernier coincide with a 
division on the scale, that division, counting 
downward, when the 0 of the vernier coincides 
with the top of the mercurial column, indi- 
cates the number of hundredths of an inch to 
be added to the tenths division on the scale 
next above which the 0 of the vernier stands. 


vernier-compass, s. A _ surveyor's 
compass whose compass-circle is fitted with a 
vernier attachment. 


vernier-transit, s. A transit having a 
vernier-attachment to the compass, [TRANSIT, 
Sapplarcell 


*ver-nile, a. (Lat. vernilis, from verna=a 
slave.] Suiting or characteristic of a slave; 
servile, slavish. 


*ver-nil’-i-ty, s. [Lat. vernilitas, from ver- 
nilis = vernile. (q.v.).] Servility; fawning 
behaviour, like that of a slave. 


* ver-nish, v.t. & i. 


ver-no-ni-a, s. (Named after William Ver- 
non, a botanical traveller in North America.] 
Bot.: A large genus of Heterocomee, the 
typical one of Vernoniace. Style cylindrical, 
with tapering branches, everywhere covered 
with bristles. More than 400 species are 
known, chiefly from the hotter parts of the 
western hemisphere. The seeds of Vernonia 
anthelmintica (= Serratula anthelmintica of 
Roxburgh), a plant found in the Himalayas 
and some other parts of India, yield an oil. 
The seeds themselves are a valuable tonic and 
stomachic, and are said to be diuretic. They 
are used as an anthelmintic, and bruised and 
mixed with lime-juice to destroy pediculi. The 
Hindoos consider them of great use in white 
leprosy and other skin diseases. A decoction 
of V. cinerea, another Indian species, is used 
in India to promote perspiration. 


vér-no-ni-a'-gé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ver- 
noni(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Tubuliflore. Style cylin- 
drical, its arms generally long and subulate, 
occasionally short and blunt, wholly covered 
with bristles. Sub-tribes: Ethuliee, Hetero- 
come, Elephantopee, Rolandrezx, Bojeriez, 
Liabew, and Pectider. 


Vé-ro'-na, s. [See def.] A city and province 
in the north of Italy. 


VEENIER, 


[VARNISH.] 


Vé-ron -i-ca, * Ver-one-i-ke, s. 
1] 
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Verona-serge, s. A thin fabric of vari- 
ous colours made of worsted and cotton, and 
sometimes of mohair and cotton. 


Vér-6-nése’, a. & s. [See def.] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Verona, 


B, As swbst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Verona ; as a plural, the inhabitants of Verona 
collectively. 


[See def. 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The traditional name of the woman who 
was cured of an issue of blood (Mark v. 25-34), 
originally given as Bernice, or Berenice. The 
name Veronica soon came to be popularly ex- 
plained as equivalent to the words vera icon 
= true likeness, and hence arose the legend 
that St. Veronica was a holy woman who 
wiped the perspiration from the face of the 
Saviour, when toiling to Calvary, upon the 
sudarium which she carried, and which im- 
mediately received an impression of his fea- 
tures. A relic, purporting to be this very 
napkin, is still preserved in St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Copies of the portrait were called 
Veronice, or Veronicule, whence the English 
vernicle (q.v.). 

2. A copy of the portrait or impression of 
Our Lord’s features imprinted on the sudarium 
of St. Veronica ; a vernicle. 

II. Bot.: Speedwell; the typical genus of 
Veronicee. Herbs or shrubs, generally with 
opposite, sometimes with whorled, leaves ; 
calyx four to five partite; corolla rotate, four 
cleft, the lowest segment the narrowest; 
stamens two; capsule two-celled. Known 
species about 160, from the north temperate 
zone and from Australia and New Zealand. 
Some of them grow in wet ditches and 
marshes, some only on the driest soil. They 
have usually very beautiful flowers, blue, 
white, or pink in color, and a number of the 
species are widely cultivated in flower gardens 
V. virginiaca, a common species in the United 
States, is called Culver’s Physic. It nas actively 
diuretic qualities, and a decoction of the fresh 
root is violently cathartic and emetic. The 
mountains of New Zealand bear several shrubby 
species, peculiar but ornamental in appear- 
ance, which have been introduced into gardens. 
There are many European species. One 
of the finest is Voronin Chamedrys, frequent 
in May and June in woods, pastures, and on 
hedge-banks. Its stem has the soft hairs dis- 
posed on two opposite lines, changing their 
position above each joint; the leaves are 
wrinkled, the corolla very bright blue. V. 
officinalis, a pubescent plant, with a procum- 
bent stem, ovate-serrate leaves, and spicate 
racemes, is abundant in woods and pastures ; 
its bitter and astringent leaves infused make 
a kind of tea, which has been used medicinally. 
They are employed in Sweden and elsewhere 
for this purpose, as are also the leaves of the 
Germander Speedwell ( V. chamedrus). Several 
peculiar and ornamental species from the moun- 
tains of New Zealand are cultivated, and prove 
hardy in gardens, 


vér-d-ni¢’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. veronic(a); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Rhinanthidez. Inflorescence 
centripetal ; leaves opposite; corolla almost 
regular; stamens two diverging. (Sir J. 
Hooker.) 

*verre (1), * verr,s. [Fr. verre.] Glass. 


‘* Ne beholde thou the win, when it floureth, whan 
schal shine in the verr the colour of it.”"—Wycliffe: 
Prov, xxiii. 31, 


* verre (2), s. [Vatr.] 
*vér-rel, *vér’-rule, s. [FERULE.] 


vér-rii-ca (pl. vér-rii-ce), s. (Lat.=a 
steep place, a height ; a wart.] 

1. Bot. (Pl.): Warts or sessile glands. They 
vary greatly in figure, and may be round, 
oblong, reniform or cupulate, cylindrical, or 
conical. In Cassia they are seated upon the 
upper edge of the petiole, in the Crucifere 
they rise from the base of the ovary, and in 
the leafless Acacias they are on the upper 
edge of the phyllodium. 

2. Palewont. : [VERRUCIDA]. 


3. Pathol. : Warts. 


y fp We y. 4 
vér-ri'-cx-form, vér-ri’-ci-form, a 
(Lat. 7 a (q.v.), and forma ne 
Bot. : Wart-shaped. 


boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
n, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gsion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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ver-ru-car’-i-a, s. (Lat, = verrucaria herba, 
a plant able to remove warts, probably Zu- 
phorbia helioscopia. | 
Bot. : The typical genus of Verrucaride and 
Verrucariei. They have a thin crust pro- 
ducing gonidia. Generally distributed over 
the world, but the finest species are from the 
tropics. Verruccria subnersais nearly aguatic, 
a very exceptional character among lichens. 


ver-ru-car’-i-2-t, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. verru- 
cari(a) (q.v.); Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -@i.] 
Bot. : An order of Lichens of the Angiocar- 
pous division. [LicHenace#, 1.] They are 
found on the trunks of trees, on rocks, and 
occasionally on pebbles immersed in water. 


* vér-ru-car’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ver- 
rucar(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide. J 

Bot.: A family of Gasterothalamee. (Lind- 
ley.) Equivalent to Verrucariei (q.v.). 


vér-ril-ci-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. verruc(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 

Zool. & Palcont.; A family of Sessile Cirri- 
pedes, order Thoracica, with a single genus, 
Verruca. Shell of six valves, unsymmetrical, 
the scuta and terga, which together form the 
operculum, movable, but not furnished with 
a depressor muscle. From the Chalk onward. 


vér-ru-cose, vér'-ru-cous, «a. (Lat. ver- 
rucosus, from verruca =a wart.) Warty ; having 
little knobs or warts on the surface. In 
Botany the same as TUBERCLED (q.V.). 


~ A, = : = 

vér-ru’-cu-lose, a. [A dimin. from verru- 
cose (q.v.).] Having minute wart-like pro- 
minences, 


* ver-ry, * ver-rai, * ver-rei, * ver-rey, 
a. [O. Fr. verai; Fr. vrai.] [VERyY.] True. 
“ Verrei man,” P. Plowman, xxii. 153. 


ver-ry, ver-rey, s. [Vair, VAIRY.] 


*vér-sa-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. versable; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being versable; apt- 
ness to be turned round. 


** By the versadility of this great engine round which 
they are twisted.”—Sterne. Tristram Shandy, iv. 187. 


*vér’-sa-ble, a. (Lat. versabilis, from versor 
=toturn.] Capable of being turned. 


* vér’-sa-ble-néss, s._ [Eng, versable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being versable; versa- 
bility. 

*vér'-sal, a. [An abbreviation of wniversal.] 
Universal, whole. 

“Some for brevity, 
Have cast the versal world’s nativity.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, pt. ii., c. Lii. 

*vér-sant, a. [Lat. versans, pr. par. of verso 
= to turn.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Familiar, acquainted, con- 
versant ; having to do with. 


“Thoroughly versant in ecclesiastical law.”—Sidney 
Smith: First Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 


2. Her. : Erected or elevated, 


*vér’-sant, s. [Fr. =a mountain slope.] All 
that part of a country which slopes or inclines 
in one direction; the general lie or slope of 
country ; aspect. 


vér'-sa-tile, a. [Fr. versatil = quickly turn- 
ing, from Lat. versatilis, from verso, frequent. 
of verto = to turn.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Capable of being moved or turned round. 
| “Versatile, and sharp-piercing like a screw.” 
Harte; Eulogius. 
2. Changeable, variable, unsteady, varying. 


“Those versatile representations in the neck of a 
dove." —Glanville. 5 


3. Turning with ease from one thing to 
another ; readily applying one’s self to a new 
task or occupation, or to various subjects ; 
many-sided. 


“Nature seems incapable of such extraordinary 
combinations as composed his versatile capacity.”— 
Byron. Childe Harold, iv. (Note 47.) 


II. Bot. (Of an anther): Adhering slightly 
by the middle, so that the two halves are 
nearly equally balanced and swing backwards 
and forwards, as in the Grasses. 


* vSr’-sa-tile-ly, adv. [Eng. versatile ; -ly.] 


In a versatile manner. 
vér-sa-til’-i-ty, *vér’-sa-tile-néss, s, 
(Eng. versatile) ; -ity ; -ness.] 


1. The quality or state of being versatile ; 
readiness to be turned ; variableness, 


verrucaria—versionist 


2. The quality or faculty of turning with 
ease from one task or occupation to another ; 
facility in taking up various intellectual pur- 
suits or lines of thought. » 


“This versatility and duplicity of the grand monde 
may, indeed, constitute a man of the world.”—Knox : 
Essay No, 12. 


verse, *veerce, *fers, s. [A.S. fers=a 
verse, a line of poetry, from Lat. versus =a 
turning, a line, a row, so named from the 
turning to begin a new line, from versus, pa. 
par. of verto=to turn. From the same root 
come many other English words, as advert, 
convert, pervert, perverse, inverse, traverse, 
vertebra, vertex, vortex, &c.: Sp., Port., & Ital. 
verso; Fr. vers.] 

1. A line of poetry, consisting of a certain 
number of metrical feet, disposed according 
to the rules of the particular species of poetry 
which the author intends to compose. Verses 
are of various kinds, according to the number 
of feet in each, as hexameter, pentameter, 
tetrameter, &e. 


‘Waller was smooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line.” 
Pope : Satires, v. 268. 


2. Poetry, metrical language, poetical com- 
position, versification. 


“ Who says in verse what others say in prose.” 
Pope: Satires, v. 202. 


3. Ashort division of any composition : as— 
(1) A short division of one of the chapters 
of the Scriptures, 


“To reherse thys verse whereby they maye auoyde 
the greate perylles of this wretched worlde.”—Fisher : 
Seuen Psalmes; De profundis. (Posts.) 


(2) A short division of a metrical composi- 
tion ; a stanza. 


“Let me hear a staff, a stanze, a verse,”—Shakesp. ¢ 
Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 


(3) A portion of an anthem or service in- 
tended to be sung by a single voice to a part. 
[ANTHEM, s., 2.] 

*4, A piece of poetry or rhyme ; a poem. 


“* My love shall in my verse ever live young,” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 19, 


{ (1) Blank verse: [BLANK-VERSE]. 
(2) Heroic verse: [HEROIC-VERSE]. 


* yvyerse-maker, s. One who writes 
Verses ; a verse-monger, 


* verse-man, * verse-monger, s. A 
writer of verses. (Used humorously or con- 
temptuously.) ; 


“Tt takes all sorts of verse and verse-men to make a 
Parnassus.” —Saturday Review, July 15, 1882, p, 91. 


*verse, v.t. & i. [VERSE, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To tell in verse or poetry; to relate 
poetically. 
“Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love.” | 
Shakesp. - Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. L 
2. To turn over ; to revolve. 


“Versing in his mind this thought.”--Adams:; 
Works, i. 344, 


B. Intrans.: To make verses; to versify. 
(Sidney.) 


versed, a. [For versate, from Lat. versatus, 
pa. par. of versor = to turn; -Fr. versé.] 
Thoroughly acquainted ; skilled, familiar, 
conversant, 
“They are all completely versed in the art of co- 
quetry.”—Cook.: Second Voyage, bk. i., ch. xiv. 


versed-sine, s. [Sivz.] 


*yvérs'-ér, s. (Eng. vers(c); -er.] One who 
writes or makes verses ; a mere versifier. 


“ Hearken unto a verser who may chance 
Rhyme thee to good.” Herbert: Church Porch, 


*vérs'-ét, * vers-ett, * vers-ette, s. [Fr.] 
A verse, as of Scripture, 


“*Because they bear an equal part with the priest in 
many places, and have their cues and versets as well 
as he."—JAMilton > Remonstrant's Defence. 


vér-si-cle, * ver-sy-cle, s. [Lat. versi- 
culus, dimin. from versus =a verse,] <A little 
verse, specif., a short verse in divine service 
which is spoken or chanted by the priest or 
minister alternately with a response from the 

people. 
“A sort of office or service to St. Hdmund, consist- 


ing of an antiphoue, versicle, response, and collect, is 
introduced."—7. Warton: English Poetry, ii. 56. 


*vér’-si-col-Or, *vér’-si-col-dred, a. 
{Lat. versicolor, from versus = turned, and 
color = color,} Having variable colors; 
changeable in color, 


“ Neate gardens full of exotick, verstcolour, diversely 
varied, sweet smelling flowers.”—Burion,: Anat. Me- 
lancholy, p. 288. 


*vér-sic'-u-lar, a. (Lat, versiculus =a ver- 
sicle (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to verses; de- 
noting distinct divisions of a writing. 


vér-si-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat, versi- 
Jicationem, accus. of versificatio, from versifi- 
catus, pa. par. of versifico = to versify (q.v.). ] 
1, The act, art, or practice of versifying or 
composing poetic verse ; metrical composition. 


“The order of writing an history there withal, pre- 
sently came down as one would say from the stately 
chariot of versification to prose, and went afoot.”—P. 
Holland; Plutarch, p. 977. 


2. The construction of poetry ; the forma- 
tion, style, or measure of verse or poetry. 


“* What can be said of his versification will be little 
more than a dilatation of the praise given it by Pope.” 
—Johnson: Life of Dryden. 


* vér'-si-fi-cat-or, s. [Lat., from versifi- 
catus, pa. par. of versifico=to versify (q.v.). ] 
A writer of verses ; a versifier. 


“Statius, the best versificator next to Virgil.’~ 
Dryden; Juvenal. (Ded.) 


* vér’-si-fi-ca-trix, s. 
versifier. 


veéer’-si-fl-ér, * ver-ci-fi-er, * ver-si-fi- 
our, * ver-si-fy-er, s. (Eng. versify; -er.] 

1, One who writes or composes verses. 

‘Sandys, the best versifier of the former age.”—Dry- 

den: Palamon & Arcite, (Pref.) 

2. One who converts into verse, or who ex- 
presses in verse the ideas of another written 
in prose: as, Tait and Brady were versijiers 
of the Psalms. 


*ver-—si-form, a. [Lat. versiformis, from 
versus =turned, and forma=form.] Varied in 
form, changing form. 


[Lat.] A female 


vér’-si-fy, * ver-si-fie, v.i. & ¢. [Fr. versi- 
Jier, from Lat. versifico, from versus = a verse, 
and facio = to make.] ' 
A. Intrans.: To make verses; to write 
verses. 

“They that make verses expressynge therby none 
other lernynge but the craft of versisienge be not of 
auncient writers named poetes, but only called versi- 
fyers.''— Elyot : Governour, bk. i., ch. xiii, 

B. Transitive: 
1. To relate or describe in verse; to treat 
as the subject of verse. 
“T versify the truth, not poetize.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, i. 

2. To turn or convert into verse: as, To 

versify the Psalms, 


* véers’-ing, s. [Eng. vers(e); -ing.] The act 
of writing verse; versification. 


“ Prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter.”— Mil- 
ton. (Annandale.) 


ver-sion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. versionem, 
accus. of versio =a turning, from Lat. versus, 
pa. par. of verto= to turn ; Sp. version ; Ital. 
versione. } : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1. The act of turning ; the state of being 
turned ; change, transformation, conversion, 


“‘These bodies are mutually convertible into one 
another (and as to the version of water into earth, by 
a seemingly slight operation)."—Boyle: Works, iii. 106, 

* 2. A turning round or about. 


“The first was called the strophe, from the version 
or circular motion of the singers."—Congreve - Disc. on 
Pindaric Ode. 


* 3. Change of direction ; direction. 


“That is, what kinde of comet, for magnitud 
colour, version of the beames, placing in the re; Yan ot 
heaven, or lasting, eet aeebe what kinde of effects.” 
—Bacon: Essays ; Of Vicissitude. 

*4, The act of translating or rendering from 
one language into another ; translation. 


5. A translation ; that which is translated 
or rendered from one language into another. 
[REVISED-VERSION.] : 


6. A statement, account, or description of 
incidents or proceedings from some particular 
point of view: as, He gave quite another ver- 
sion of the affair. 

7. A school exercise consisting of a transla- 
tion of one language, generally one’s ver- 
nacular, into another. 

II. Obstetrics: The operation of bringing 
down the feet, or some part of the lower 
extremities of the child, when its presenta- 
tion is such as to preclude delivery in the 
ordinary manner. . 


ver’-sion-ist, s. [Eng. version; -ist.} 
_1, One who makes a version ; a translator. 


“Renderings of the first verses of the first and 
twenty-third Psalms respectively by W383 different 
versionists.”—St. James's Gazette, Maren 17, 1888, i 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite. ciir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 
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2. One who favours a certain version or 
translation 


vérst, s. [Russ. versta.]) A Russian measure 
of length, containing 1,166% English yards or 
8,500 English feet ; hence, equal to about two- 
thirds of an English mile. 


vér'-siis, prep. [Lat.= turned in the direc- 
tion of, toward; prop. pa. par. of verto= to 
turn.] Against; chiefly used in legal lan- 
guage; as, John Doe versus Richard Roe, and’ 
generally abbreviated to v. 


*ver’-stte, a. [Lat. versutus, from versus, 
pa. par. of verto=to turn.) Crafty, wily. 


“A person of versute and vertiginous policy.”— 
Gauden ; Tears of the Church, p. 132. 


vért (1), s. [An abbrev. of pervert or convert, 
s. (q.v.).] A pervert or convert. (Colloq.) 


© Old friends call mea vert; new acquaintance a 
convert; the other da; was addressed as a vert, — 
Experiences of a Vert, Union Review, May, 1864, 


vert (2), *verd,s. (0. Fr. verd; Fr. vert= 
green, from Lat. viridem, accus. of viridis = 
green, from vireo = to be green.] 
*1, Forest Law: 


(1) Everything within a forest that grows 
and bears a green leaf, which may serve as a 
covert for deer, but especially great and thick 
coverts. 

“Of the forest officers by whom the laws had to be 
administered, and of the vert and venison which it 
was their special duty to protect.”—Field, Feb. 4, 1888, 

(2) Power or liberty to cut green 
trees or wood. 

2. Her.: A green colour; in coats 
of nobility it is called Emerald, 
and in those of princes Venus, It 
is expressed in engraving by dia- y 
gonal lines, drawn from dexter VERT. 
chief to the sinister base. 

“ Between three plates, a chevron engrailed checquy, 


or, vert, and ermins,”"—Ben Jonson: Every Man out of 
his Humour, iii. 1. 


vert, v.i. [VeRT (1), s.] To change one’s reli- 
gion ; specif., to leave the Church of England 
for the Roman Communion, or vice versa. 


“Asa man he is welcome to vert and re-vert as often 
as he pleases.”—Zcho, March 17, 1888. 


vér-tant,¢. [Fr.] 
Her. : The same as FLectrep and REFLECTED 
—i.e., formed like the letter S reverted. 


vér’té-bra (pl. vér’-té-bree), * vér’-té- 
bre (bre as ber), s. [Lat.=a joint, a ver- 
tebra, from verto = to turn ; Fr. vertébre ; Sp., 
i Port., & Ital. vertebra. ] 


Compar. Anat.: One of the bony segments 
of which the spine, or backbone, consists. 
Theoretically, a typical vertebra consists of a 
central piece or body, from which two arches 
are given off, one (the neural), protecting the 

: nervous sys- 
tem, the other 
(the hemal) 
protecting the 

ans of circu- 
lation, and thus 
corresponding 
to the doubly 
tubular struc- 
ture of the 
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element of each ; 

-_- vertebra is the body or centrum (c), from 
the surface of which spring two bony arches 
(mn), called the neural arches, or neurapo- 
‘ peed because they form with the body 
the nenral canal, which encloses the spinal 
cord. From the point of junction there is 
usually developed a spine, called the spinous 

or neural spine (s), rudimentary in 
Slide prstaretsiomrvicd Irecickions From the 


- 
—" ° a 


chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
. Koi a = . 


verst—vertical 


neural arches are also developed the articu- 
lar process or zygapophyses (a a), which aid 
the centra in uniting the vertebra to each 
other. From the sides of the body proceed 
the transverse processes (dd). The number 
of vertebree varies greatly in different animals, 
The vertebral column is divisible into dis- 
tinct regions, of which the following are re- 
cognizable in the higher Vertebrata: The cer- 
vical vertebra (seven in man), composing the 
neck (1); the dorsal (twelve in man), usually 
carrying well-developed ribs (2); the lumbar 
(five in man) (3). These form the cervical, 
dorsal, and lumbar regions respectively, and 
are sometimes called True Vertebre, to dis- 
tinguish them from the False Vertebre, which 
consist of those in the sacral region usually 
anchylosed to form a single bone, the os sac- 
rum (4), and a variable number of vertebrae 
forming the caudal region or tail (6). The 
spaces between the-vertebre are filled with 
an elastic substance, admitting of an amount 
of motion, which, though slight between each 
pair, is in the aggregate sufficient to give the 
spinal column considerable flexibility. The 
vertebre and their projections or processes 
afford attachments for a number of muscles 
and ligaments, and passages for blood-vessels 
cuca the nerves passing out of the spinal 
cord, 


vér’-té-bral, a. &s. [Eng. vertebr(a) ; -al.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to the vertebre or joints 
of the spine, 

“The carotid, vertebral and splenick arteries,” — 

Ray: On the Creation. 

2. Having a backbone or spinal joints ; ver- 
tebrate. 

* B. As subst.: An animal belonging to the 
division Vertebrata (q.v.); a vertebrate. 


vertebral-column, s. 
Comp. Anat.: The spine. [VERTEBRA.] 


ver-té-bra’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. ver- 
tebratus = jointed, vertebrated.] 

Zool.: A division of the Animal Kingdom, 
instituted by Lamarck, comprising animals 
in which the body is composed of a number 
of definite segments [VERTEBRA], arranged 
along a longitudinal axis; the nervous system 
is in its main masses dorsal, and the neural 
and hemal regions of the body are always 
completely separated by a partition; the 
limbs are never more than four in number 3 
generally there is a bony axis known as the 
spine or vertebral column, and a notochord is 
always present in the embryo, though it may 
not persist in adult life. A specialized hemal 
system is present in all, and in all but Am- 
phioxus there is a heart with never less than 


TRANSVERSE SECTION 


a. Of body of one of the higher Invertebrata: a. Body- 
wall; b, Alimentary canal; c, Hemal system; n. 
Nervous system ; B. Of a Vertebrate animal: a. b. c. 
as before ; 7. Bysapatbetic system of nerves; n', Cere- 
bro-spinal system of nerves; ch, Notocho: 


two chambers, and in the higher vertebrates 
with four. The Vertebrata are usually divided 
into five classes; Pisces, Amphibia, Reptilia, 
Aves, and Mammalia, and many attempts 
have been made to gather these classes into 
groups. One plan is to divide them. into 
Branchiata (Fishes and Amphibians), because 
at some portion of their life they are provided 
with gills, and Abranchiata (Reptiles, Birds, 
and Mammals), having no gills. The latter 
are sometimes called Amniota or Allantoidea, 
because the embryo is provided with an 
amnion and an allantois, while both these are 
absent in the Branchiata, which are therefore 
ealled Anamniota or Anallantoidea. Owen 
made two sections: Hematocrya, or Cold- 
blooded Vertebrates (Fishes, Amphibia, and 
Reptiles), and Hsematotherma, or Warm- 
blooded Vertebrates (Birds and Mammals; 
and Huxley three: Ichthyopsida (Fishes and 
Amphibia), Sauropsida (Reptiles and Birds), 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist.’ —iig. 
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and Mammalia. A later classification is te 
treat all the Vertebrata as a division of a 
larger group, Chordata, distinguished by (1) 
the temporary or permanent possession of a 
rod (the notochord) underlying the central 
dorsally-placed nervous system; and (2) the 
temporary or permanent presence of visceral 
clefts (q.v.). The Chordata are divided into 
three groups: (1) Cephalochordata, in which 
the notochord, pointed at the extremities, 
extends from one end of the body to the 
other ; (2) Urochordata (q.v.), and (3) the true 
Vertebrata, or Craniata, in which the anterior 
end of the central nervous system is enlarged 
into a brain, which becomes surrounded 
and protected by a cartilaginous capsule or 
skull. 


vér’-té-brate, a. &s, [VERTEBRATA.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Zool.; Belonging to the sub-kingdom 
Vertebrata (q.v.). 

2. Bot. (Of a leaf): Contracted at intervals 
with an articulation at each contraction. 

B. As subst.: Any individual of the sub- 
kingdom Vertebrata (q.v.). 


ver’-té-brat-éd, a. (Eng. vertebrat(e) ; -ed.} 
The same as VERTEBRATE (q.V.). 


* yér'-té-bre (bre as bér), s. [VERTEBRA.] 


vér’-téx (pl. vér’-ti-cés (Lat.), vér’-téx- 
és (Eng.), s. (Lat. =the top, prop. = the 

- turning-point, and especially the pole of the 
sky, the zenith ; from verfo = to turn. Vertex 
and vortex are doublets. ] 

* JT, Ord. Lang.: A turning-point ; the prin- 
cipal or highest point ; the top, the summit, 
the apex. Applied specifically to— 

(1) The zenith or point of the heavens 
directly overhead. 


“ These keep the vertex : but betwixt the bear 
And shining zodiack, where the planets err, 
A thousand figured constellations roll.” 
Creech ; Lucretius. 


(2) The top or crown of the head. 


(3) The summit or top of a hill, or the like. 

“* Mountains especially abound with different species 

of vegetables ; every vertex or eminence affording new 
kinds.”"—Derham ; Physico-Theology. 

II, Math. : The point in any figure opposite 
to and most distant from its base. 

{ (1) Vertex of a curve: The point from 
which the diameter is drawn or the inter- 
section of the diameter and the curve. In 
the parabola, the principal vertex is the vertex 
of the axis of the curve; in the ellipse, the 
left-hand, and in the hyperbola, the right- 
hand vertex of the transverse axis. 

(2) Vertex of an angle: The point at which 
the two lines meet to form the angle. 


vér’-ti-cal, * vér'-ti-call, a. & s. (Fr. ver- 
tical; from Lat. verticalis, from vertex, genit, 
verticis = a vertex.] : 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) Pertaining or relating to the vertex; 
situated at the vertex, apex, or highest point; 
placed in the zenith or point in the heavens 
directly overhead, 


“Tis raging noon; and, vertical, the sun 
Darts on the head direct his forceful rays.” 
Thomson: Summer, 432, 

(2) Being in a position perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon; placed or acting per- 
pendicularly, or in an upright position or 
directly upright ; plumb, 

“The compound motion of the lower jaw, half 


Ee and half vertical."—Paley: Natural Theology, 
ch. ix, 


*2,. Fig.: At the highest point or zenith; 
occupying the highest place. 


“ He was vertical in the esteem of the souldiery."— 
Fuller: Worthies; Herefordshire. 


IL. Bot. : Placed in a direction from the base 

to the apex. All dissepiments are vertical, 
“ B. As subst.: A vertical circle, plane, or 
ne. 
“ The direction ofa vertical is normal to the surface 
of a free fluid."—Davies & Peck: Math. Dict. 
 Prime-vertical : 

Astron. : That vertical circle which is at 
right angles to the plane of the meridian, and 
which passes through the zenith and the east 
and west points of the horizon. sta 


vertical-angles, s. pl. —t 
Geom. : Opposite angles (q.v.). 


4, 


x. 
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vertical-anthers, s. pl. 

Bot.: Anthers which are at the upper ex- 
tremities of the filaments, and being inserted 
by their base point upward. 


vertical-circle, s. 

Astron.: A great circle passing through the 
zenith and the nadir. The meridian of any 
place is a vertical circle. 


vertical-dial, s. [D1at, s., I. 3.) 


vertical-escapement, s. 

Horol.: An old form of escapement in 
watches, in which the axis of the scape-wheel 
is at right-angles to that of the verge, thus 
wiaking its plane of revolution vertical, the 
plane of oscillation of the balance being as- 
sumed to be horizontal. 


vertical-fins, s. pl. 

Tchthy.: Fins situated in the median dorsal 
liae from the head to the tail, and in the 
ventral line of the tail. Sometimes the ver- 
tical fins are continuous, or nearly so, but 
usually three vertical fins are distinguished— 
one in the dorsal line (the dorsal fin), one 
in the ventral line behind the anus (the anal 
fin), and one confined to the extremity of the 
tail (the caudal fin), called also Unpaired 
Fins. 


vertical-leaves, s. pl. 

Bot. ; Leaves which present one of their 
edges directly upwards, so that neither side 
can be called upper or lower. 


vertical-line, s. 

Surv. : A perpendicular line ; a line perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon. [VER- 
TICAL, B.] 


vertical-plane, s. 
1. [PLANE, { 6.] 


2. Conic sections: A plane passing through 
the vertex of a cone and through its axis, 


vertical steam-engine, s. A form of 
steam-engine in which the piston reciprocates 
vertically, as distinguished from the horizon- 
tal, inclined, or rotary. [STEAM-ENGINE.] 


vertical-strata, s. pl. 

Geol.: Strata dipping at an angle of 90°. 
They constitute one side of a large basin or 
trough. Example, the strata at Alum Bay in 
the Isle of Wight. 


‘vér-ti-cal’-I-ty, s. (Eng. vertical; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being vertical or in 
the zenith. 


““Unto them the sun is vertical twice a year; 
making two distinct summers in the different points 
of the verticality.”— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., 
ch. xi. 


ver’-ti-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. vertical ; -ly.] In 

a vertical manner, position, or direction in the 
zenith ; perpendicularly. 

“(The sun]. . . vertically ,passeth over the habita- 


tions of Peru and Brazilia.” — Browne: Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. vi., ch. x. 


vertically-compressed, s. 
Bot. : The same as DEPRESSED. 


* vér’-ti-cal-néss, s. [Eng. vertical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vertical. 


ver’-ti-cil, vér’-ti-¢él, s.  [VeRTIciLxUvs.] 
Bot.: A term applied (1) to leaves when 
they stand around the stem in a circle, or 
when more than two of them are opposite; 
(2) to flowers when two verticillasters are 
united ; (3) more rarely to branches when 
several spring from the stem at the same 
height. The use of the word was introduced 
by Linneus. Link used the expression 
Spurious Verticil or False Whorl. 


ver-ti-cil-lar’-i-a, s. [Formed from Mod. 
Lat. verticillus (q.v.).] 

Bot.: A genus of Clusiew, containing one 
species, Verticillaria acuminata, a Peruvian 
tree with acuminate leaves, two coloured 
sepals, and many stamens, and a three- 
valved capsular fruit. 


ver-ti-cil-las-tér, s. [Mod. Lat. verticillus, 
and Lat. aster =a star.) 


Bot, : Hoffmansegg’s name for a cyme re- 
duced to a very few flowers. This is the 
normal inflorescence in the Lamiacee, in 
the species of which two verticillasters are 
situated opposite to each other in the axils of 
opposite leaves, 


kate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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vér’-ti-g0, ver-ti-go, s. 


verticality—very 


* vér-ti-cil-la’-ta, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. 


Lat. verticillatus = verticillate.] 

Bot.: The tifty-eighth order of plants in 
Linneus’s Natural System, It corresponded 
to the modern Labiatze. 


vér-ti-cil-late, vér-tig’-il-lat-éd, a. 


[VERTICILLAT. | 

1, Bot.: Whorled (q.v.). Having leaves, 
flowers, or more rarely branches, arranged in 
verticils or whorls. 

2. Zool.: Arranged like the spokes of a 
wheel, 


vér-ti-gil’-lis, s. [Lat.=a spindle-whorl ; 
dimin. froin vertex, genit. verticis =a vertex 
(q.v.).] 
Bot. : The same as VERTICIL (q.V.). 


*vér-tig-i-ty, s. [Fr. verticité, from Lat. 
vertex, genit. verticis =a vertex (q.v.).] The 
property or power of turning ; rotation, revo- 
lution. 


“Tt will appear endowed with a stronger and more 
durable verticity.”"—Boyle : Works, iii. 313. 


*ver'-ti-cle, s. [Lat. verticulum, dimin. from 
vertex, genit. verticis=a vertex (q.v.).] An 
axis, a hinge, a turning-point. 

“The verticle is near, when admiration fromabroad, 


and luxury at home, threaten our change.”—Water- 
house: Apology for Learning, p. 51. 


ver’-ti-dine, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Chem. : An organic base, said to exist in the 
tar of bituminous shale. It has not yet been 
isolated. 


* vér-tis’ -in-ous, a. [Lat. vertiginosus, from 
vertigo, genit. vertiginis = vertigo (q.v.); 
Fr. vertigineue ; Sp., Port., & Ital. vertiginoso.] 

1, Turning round ; revolving, rotary. 


“This vertiginous motion gives day and night suc- 
cessively over the whole earth, and makesit habitable 
all around.”—Bentley, 


2. Of the nature of vertigo; affected with 
vertigo; dizzy, giddy. 
“I was sicke before of a vertiginous giddiness and 
irresolution.”—Donne : Devotions, p. 193. 
3. Causing vertigo; apt to affect one with 
giddiness. 
“The smells of meat and vertiginous drinkings,”— 
Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 15. 
4, Apt to turn or change; unstable, fickle, 
inconstant. 


“Depending upon ., . the winds and tides of this 
vertiginous world.”—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 


* vér-tig’-in-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. vertiginous; 
-ly.] Ina vertiginous manner; with a whirl- 
ing or giddiness. 

‘Goto! The smoothest, safest of youall... 
Will rock vertigijiously in turn and reel.” 
Browning: Ring & Book, xi. 2,865. 

* ver-tig’-in-otis-néss, s. (Eng. vertigi- 
nous ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
vertiginous ; a whirling, or sensation of whirl- 
ing; giddiness, dizziness, 

“The vertiginousness of our own braine.”"—Barrow + 
Sermons, vol, i., ser. 9. 


[Lat., from verto 
= to turn.] 

Pathol. ; Giddiness ; a feeling as if external 
objects whirled round, or as one had been 
whirling round, or were about to fall, which 
one tends to do unless he grasp some- 
thing fixed or sit down. Sometimes there is 
staggering without any considerable sense of 
giddiness, and at others the exact reverse. 
The malady is most common in advanced life, 
and is sometimes the precursor of apoplexy or 
paralysis, The staggering of a drunken man 
is a form of vertigo produced by alcoholic 
poisoning ; that of a patient on first attempt- 
ing to rise after a long illness is caused by 
weakness. It is a common symptom of ex- 
cessive or defective supply of blood to the 
brain, and also of derangement of the diges- 
tive organs. Except when there is obvious 
plethora of the system, tonic medicines are 
required. 


* vér-ti-lin’-6-ar, a. ([Eng. verti(cai), and 
linear.] Straight, rectangular. 


vér-ti, vir-ti, tver-ti’, +vir-ti’, s. 


Ital. virti, vertu, for virtute = virtue, excel- 
ence, especially in a love of the fine arts, 
from Lat. virtutem, accus. of virtus = virtue 
(q.v.).] Artistic excellence; that quality 
which commends articles to the collectors of 
works of art ; hence, works of art, antiquity, 
or curiosity collectively, especially such as 


——— 


are preserved in museums, private collections, 
or the like. 


“ T had thoughts in my chamber to place it in view, 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu.” 
Goldsmith ; The Haunch of Venison, 


*vér'-tue, s. [VIRTUE.] 


* ver’-tu-gal, s. [See def.] A doubtful word, 
probably the same as FARTHINGALE (q.V.), or 
Vardingale, as the author (see one is 
speaking of Sardanapalus, who was extremely 
effeminate and wore women’s clothes. 


“* Amid his vertugals for ayde he drew 
From his Lieutenant, who did him pursew.” 
Hudson: Judith, v. 215, 


[VIRTUELESS. ] 


*vér-tiim’-nal, a. [From Lat. Vertumnus 
= an Etruscan deity, the god of the changing 
year, from verto=to change.) A term of 
doubtful meaning. Davies (Supp. Gloss.) thinks 
Adams, having the first syllable (Lat. ver = 
spring) chiefly in his mind, uses the word as 
= spring. 

“Her smiles are more reviving than the vertumnud 
sunshine."—Adams.; Works, ii. 333. 


* vér’-tu-oils, a. 
vér’-u-cous, a. 


* ver-tu-les, a. 


[VirTUOUS.] 
[VERRUCOSE. ] 


Vér-u-la’-mi-an, a. (Lat. Verulamiwm, the 
ancient name of St. Albaus.] Of or pertaining 
to St. Albans, or to Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 


“A temper well fitted for the reception of the Veru- 
lamian doctrine.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


ver’-vain, * var-vin, * ver-vaine, * ver- 
vine, ver-veyne, s. [Fr. verveine, from 
Lat. verbena.] [VERBENA.] 
Bot. : The genus Verbena (q.v.), specially V. 
officinalis. 
“ She nightshade strows to work him ill, 
Therewith the vervain, and the dill, 
That hindreth witches of their will.” 
Drayton: Nymphidia. 
vervain-mallow, s. 
Bot. : Malva Alcea, a native of Germany. 


verve, s. [Fr.] Spirit; enthusiasm. 

“ Act with genuine verve and impulse.”—Daily Tele 

graph, Sept. 14, 1885. 

*vér’-vel, * vér’-vail, s. (Fr. vervelle.) A . 
label tied to a hawk, and containing ther 
owner’s name, &¢. 

“ Free beauteous slave, thy happy feet 
In silver fetters vervai/s meet.” 
Lovelace: Lucasta Posthwma; The Fulcon. 
vér’-vét, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool.: Cercopithecus pygerythrus, a smalk 
monkey, from Senegal and surrounding dis- 
tricts. Prevailing tint greenish ; head, throat,. 
and breast light dun, paws dark. 


vér’-y, *ver-ai, *ver-ra, *ver-ray,, 

*ver-rei, *ver-rey, *verye, a. & adv. 
(O. Fr. verat, vray (Fr. vrai), from a supposed 
Low Lat, veracus, from Lat. vera, genit. 
veracis = veracious (q.v.) ; ef. O. Fr. ver, veir,, 
voir = true, from Lat. verus; Ger. 
true; Russ. viera = faith, belief.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Veritable, real, true, actual. 

“ Very God of very God.”—Nicene Creed. : 

* 2, True, exact, correct. 


“* These sothely (ben) the measures of the auter in ay 
cubit most verre.” — Wycliffe: Ezekiel xliii, 13. 


3. Used before substantives to denote— 
(1) Exact conformity or identity with what. 
is expressed. 


“The very night before he went away.” 
Wordsworth. The Brothers. 


(2) To indicate that the word is to be under= . 
stood in its full and unrestricted sense. 


“The sailors mutinied from very hunger.”—Mac~ 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


(3) To give emphasis, intensity, or force 
generally. (Equivalent to the adverb even.) 


“Thou away, the very birds are mute.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 97. { 


(4) Used as equivalent to alone, mere. 


“Nothing but the very smell were left me.” : 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 441. 


(5) Used as equivalent to full, complete, 
perfect. (Frequently in the comparative, and 


more frequently in the superlative.) 


“Thou hast the veriest shrew of all.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 


B. As adv.: In a high degree; toa great 
extent; greatly, extremely, exceedingly. 
Very weak and faint.” Milton : Psalm vi. 
q Formerly used commonly to qualify past \ 


— 


'-vés’-I-ca-tor-y, a. & s. 


vesania—vespertine 
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participles: as, very altered; now seldom 
used without an interposed adverb expressive 
of degree : as, very much (or little) altered, very 
greatly astonished, very highly valued, &c. 

“ They were very frightened.”"—G. W. Dasent: Tales 

from the Norse, p. 499. 

q Very lord and very tenant : 

Law: They that are immediate lord and 
tenant one to another. 


vé-sa/-ni-a, s. [Lat. = madness] 

Mental Pathol. : Derangement of the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties without coma or 
fever. Many nosologists have used this as a 
sebarie term, under which they have included 

aie kinds of mental alienation. (Dungli- 
son. 


vés’-bine, s. [Vesprum.] 

Min.: A name given by Scacchi (Att. Accad. 
Napoli, Dec. 13, 1879) to the thin, yellow 
coatings formed on the lava of 1631, Vesuvius, 
in the belief that it contained a new element, 
vesbium (q.v.). 


* vés'-bi-iim, s. [Lat. Vesbius = Vesvius, a 
contracted form of Vesuvius.] [VESBINE.] 


vé-si-ca, s. [Lat. =a bladder.] 
Anat.: A bladder. 


. vesica-piscis, s. [Lit. = the fish’s blad- 
er.] 


Eccles. Art: A term employed by some 
antiquarians to designate the elliptic aureole 
in which the Saviour is sometimes depicted. 
Tt is formed of two equal circles 
eutting each other in their cen- 
tres. It was a very common 
symbol in the Middle Ages, and 
the term is supposed to have 
been derived from the sacred 
character of a fish as a symbol 
of Our Lord, the Greek word for 
fish, ‘Ix@vs ([chthus), containing 
fn consecutive order the initials 
of the words ‘Ingots (Jésous), 
Xproris (Christos), @cod (Theou), 
*Yuds (Huios), Swryp (Sdtér) = 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. 
The seals of abbeys, colleges, and other re- 
ligious establishments were invariably made 
in this form. 


V6s’-ic-al, o. [Lat. vesica =a bladder.] 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the bladder. 
vesical-catarrh, s. 

Pathol. : Chronic Cystitis (q.v.). 


vesical-hzemorrhage, s. 
Pathol. ; Heemorrhage from the bladder, a 
form of Hematuria (q.v.). 


FIGURE IN 
‘VESICA-PISCIS, 


vés’-i-cant, s. (Low Lat. vesicans, pr. par. 
of vesico=to blister, from Lat. vesica=a 
blister, a bladder.] A blistering agent; an 
epispastic, a vesicatory. The chief are Can- 
tharides, Glacial Acetic-acid, &c. 


vés-i-cate, v.t. [Low Lat. vesico, from Lat. 
vesica =a blister, a bladder.] To raise vesicles, 
blisters, or little bladders on ; to blister; to 
inflame and separate the cuticle of. 


“Tsaw the cuticular vesicated, aud shining witha 
burning heat.”— Wiseman : Surgery, bk. i., ch. 1 


wés-i-ca’-tion, s. [Vesrcats.] The act or 
peers of vesicating or raising blisters on the 
skin. 

“Defending the vesication with pledgets,”—Wise- 

man: Surgery, bk. i., ch. vi. 

[Fr. vésicatoire, 
from Lat. vesica = a blister, a bladder.] 

A. As adj. : Having the property or quality 
of raising a blister or blisters on the skin; 
blistering. 

B. As subst.: A blistering application or 
plaster ; an epispastic. 

“ Hasten revulsion by venxsection or vesicatories.”— 

Wiseman. Surgery, bk. v., ch. i. 

vés'-i-cle, s. (Lat. vesicula, dimin. from vesica 
=a blister, a bladder ; Fr. vésicule.} 
1, Anat.: Any sac, cyst, or receptacle, like 
a little bladder. Used spec. of the umbilical 
and seminal vesicles. 
2. Botany : 

) A small cell or bladder. Itis by an in- 
finite number of such vessels that cellular 
tissue is built up. [GERMINAL-VESICLE, PRIM- 

_ORDIAL-UTRICLE OF VESSEL. ] 
(2) Any hollow excrescence like a bladder 


Spee. (a) An inflation of the thallus of Algals 
filled with air, by which they are enabled to 
float ; (0) A petiole dilated by air, which floats 
the leaves of a plant, asin Trapa natans and 
Pontederia crassipes. (De Candolle.) 

3. Pathol.: A slight elevation of the epi- 
dermis containing a serous fluid, generally 
transparent, but occasionally opaque or sero- 


purulent. [VesIcuLA.] 
vés-i-co-, pref. (Lat. vesica=the urinary 
bladder.] 


Anat., &c.: Pertaining to the bladder. 


vesico-prostatie, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the prostate 
gland and the bladder : as, the vesico-prostatic 
artery. 


vesico-uterine, a. 


Anat. : Of or belonging to the uterus and 
the bladder; as, the vesico-wterine folds. 


vesico-vaginal, a. 
Surg., &c.: Of or belonging to the vagina 
and to the bladder; as, vesico-vaginal hernia. 


vé-sic’-u-la (pl. vé-sic’-u-le), s. [Lat. = 
a little vesicle, a blister.] 

Pathol. (Pl.): An order of cutaneous diseases, 
characterized by the occurrence of vesicles. 
These may be globular, umbilicated, or acu- 
minated. They arise on any part of the body, 
and resemble drops of water on the spots 
where they exist. The fluid in them may be 
absorbed, or it becomes effused, causing ex- 
coriation and small thin incrustations. The 
order contains three diseases: Sudamina, 
Herpes, and Eczema. 


vés-i-cu’-lze-form, a. [Lat. vesicule, genit. 
of vesicula, and forma = form.] Having the 
form of a vesicle or vesicles. 


vé-sic’-u-lar, a. [Fr. vésiculaire, from Lat. 
vesicula = a vesicle (q.v.).] Pertaining to or 
consisting of vesicles; like a vesicle; blad- 
dery, cellulose ; full of interstices. 

“Special accumulations of vesicular matter.”—Todd 

€& Bowman: Physiol. Anat., i. 349. 

vesicular-emphysema, s. 

Pathol. : The enlargement of the air-cells of 
the lungs, followed by the perforation of their 
walls, so as to produce small oval openings, 
ultimately enlarging. Called also Pulmonary 
Emphysema. 


vé-sic’-u-late, a. [Lat. vesicula =a vesicle ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ate.] Full of vesicles or small 
bladders ; vesicular. 


vé-sic-u-lif’-ér-1, ‘s. pl. [Lat. vesicula=a 
vesicle, and fero = to bear. Named from the 
small globose, transparent sac in which the 
spores are first enclosed. ] 


Bot. : The same as PHYSOMYCETES (q.V.). 


*vé-sic-u-10’-sa, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. 
vesiculosus.] [VESICULOSE.] 

Entom.: A tribe of Diptera created by La- 
treille. It was equivalent to Leach’s family 
Acroceride. There are two genera, Acrocera 
(= Syrphus, in part) and Henops (= Og- 
codes), both composed of small insects, hay- 
ing the abdomen much swollen. Species few 
in number, chiefly exotic; found upon plants 
and amongst flowers. 


vé-sic’-u-lose, vé-sic’-u-lots, a. [Lat. 
vesiculosus, from vesicula=a vesicle (q.v.); 
Fr. vésiculeux.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of vesicles ; vesicular. 


vés'-pa, s. [Lat. =a wasp.] 

Entom. : Wasp : the type-genus of the family 
Vespide (q.v.), with numerous species, uni- 
versally distributed. Abdomen broad; man- 
dibles broad, oblique at tip and toothed; 
clypeus quadrate, truncate in front. 


vés’-pér, s. & a. [Lat. =the evening, the 
evening star ; vespera = even-tide ; cogn. with 
Gr. éorepos (hesperos) = evening (adj. & subst.) ; 
O. Fr. vespre (Fr. vépre) ; vespres = even-song.] 

A, As substantive : 

1, The evening star; a name applied to the 
planet Venus when she is to the east of the 
sun and appears after sunset. 

“ Vesper fair Cynthia ushers, and her train.” 
eae P. cmeeaker SPurste Island, v. 

* 2, Hence, fig., evening. 

“Thou hast seen these signs: 
They are black vesper's pageants.” 
Shakesp,: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 12. 


3. Ecclesiology (Pl.) : 

(1) The time of evening service. 

(2) The sixth hour of the Roman Breviary. 
When said or sung in public, vespers form the 
usual evening service of the Roman Church, 
approximately corresponding to the Evening 
Prayer of the Anglican. In the latter there is 
usually a serinon at vespers, which are gene- 
rally followed by Benediction of the Sacra- 
Ment. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
evening or to the service of vespers: as, 2 
vesper-bell, a vesper-hymn, &c. 

¥ Sicilian Vespers : [SictLIAN-VESPERS]. 


* vés'-pér-al, a. (Eng. vesper ; -al.] Vesper, 
evening. 


vés - pér - til’-{-6, s. 
vesper = evening. ] 

1. Zool. : The type-genus of Vespertiliones 
(q.v.), with forty-three species, ranging over 
the temperate and tropical regions of both 
hemispheres, Muzzle long; glandular pro- 
minences between the eyes sinall; nostrils 
opening by simple crescentic apertures ; crown 
of the head vaulted; ears separate, oval, gene- 
rally equalling and often exceeding the length 
of the head; tragus long, generally acute, 
and attenuated upwards ; tail less than length 
of head and body; face hairy. Most of the 
species appear to live in woods ; some, either 
habitually or occasionally, live in caves or 
under the roofs of houses. The position of 
attachment of the wings to the hinder ex- 
tremities and the size of the foot appear to be 
connected with the nature of their dwellings ; 
those which live in caves have larger ‘feet, 
more or less free from the wing-membrane, 
while those living in woods have much smaller 
feet, enclosed in the wing-membrane to the 
base of the toes. 

2. Paleont.: Vespertilio parisiensis appears 
in the Upper Eoceue of Montmartre, 


(Pl. of Mod. 


{Lat.=a bat, from 


vés-pér-til-i-o-nés, s. pi. 
Lat. vespertilio (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: A group of Vespertilionide, with 
eight genera, having the range of the family. 
Nostrils simple, opening by crescentie or cir- 
cular apertures at the extremity of the muzzle; 
ears generally moderate ; forehead not grooved. 


vés-pér-til-i-6’-ni-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
vespertilio, genit. vespertilion(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -id@.] 

1, Zool.: A family of Microchiroptera, with 
three groups (Plecoti, Vespertiliones, and Mi- 
nioptera), generally distributed throughout 
the temperate and tropical regions of both 
hemispheres. They are easily distinguished 
from all other bats by their simple nostrils at 
the extremity of the conical, somewhat elon- 
gated muzzle, by the long tail produced to the 
hinder margin of the large interfemoral mem- 
brane, and by the upper incisor teeth, which 
are separated by a wide space, and placed 
near the canines. The eyes are minute, and 
the inner margins of the ears arise from the 
sides of the head, not from the forehead. 
(Dobson.) 


2. Paleont. : From the Eocene Tertiary. 


vés-pér-til-i-o’-nine, a. [Mod. Lat. vesper- 
tilio (q.v.), genit. vespertilion(is); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ine.] Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the genus Vespertilio or the family Vesper- 
tilionide (q.v.). 


vespertilionine-alliance, s. 

Zool.: The name given by Dobson to a 
division of his Microchiroptera. It consists 
of three families : Rhinolophide, Nycterida, 
and Vespertilionide. 


vés'-peér-tine, a. 
vesper = evening.] 

*L. Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to the evening; happening or 
being in the evening. 

“ The stars, their matutine and vespertine motions, 

rise and fall."—Sir 7. Herbert : Travels. 

2. Late; hence, full, complete. 

“That vespertine knoy ledge of the saints.”—Bp 
Hall : The Best Bargaine. 

II. Geol. : Theterm applied to the thirteenth 
series of the Appalachian strata, equivalent to 
the lowest Carboniferous group of Europe. 
The maximum thickness in Pennsylvania ex- 
ceeds 2,000 feet. (Prof. H. D. Rogers: Geology 
of Pennsylvania.) 


[Lat. vespertinus. from 


‘boil, béy ; pSUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhi. -cious -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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wes-pér-l-g0, s, {Lat. =a bat, from ves- 
perus = evening.) 

Zool.: A genus of Vespertiliones, with 
twenty-two species, universally distributed, 
but more common in the temperate and sub- 
tropical regions of the eastern hemisphere. 
This genus has also the most northernly 
range of the Chiroptera, one species—Ves- 
perugo borealis—having been found close to the 
limits of the Arctic Circle. The Bats of this 
genus are the Common Bats of all countries, 
and may be easily known by their compara- 
tively thick bodies, flat, broad heads, and 
obtuse muzzles (the thickness of which is in- 
ereased in front by the rounded glandular 
elevations), short, broad, and triangular ob- 
tusely-pointed ears, obtuse and slightly in- 
curved tragus, short legs, and by the presence 
in most species of a well-developed post- 
calcaneal lobule, which probably acts as a 
kind of adhesive dise in securing the animal’s 
grasp when climbing over smooth surfaces. 


wés-pi-a-ry, s. [Lat. vespa=a wasp.] A 
nest or habitation of wasps, hornets, &c.; a 
colony or community of such insects. 


vés'—-pi-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vesp(w); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id.] 

Entom.: A family of Diploptera (having the 
anterior wings longitudinally duplicate), with 
thirteen genera and about 1,000 species, uni- 
versally distributed. Head-shield nearly 
square; mandibles short, toothed at tips; 
antenne twelve-jointed in femalesand neuters, 
an extra joint in those of the males, 


® vés'-pil-lo, s. [Lat., from vesper = evening. ] 
. . 

Rom. Antig.: One who carried out the dead 

in the evening for burial. 

“By raking into the bowels of the deceased, con- 
tinual sight of anatomies, skeletons, or cadaverous 
reliques, like vespitioes, or grave diggers, I am (not) 
become stupid, nor have I forgot the apprehension of 
wumortality.”"—Browne: feligio Medici, pt. i., § 38. 


-vés'-sel, * ves-sell, *ves-selle,s. [0.Fr. 
vaissel, veissel, vessel (Fr. vaisseau), from Lat. 
vascellum = a small urn or vase; dimin. from 
vas =a vase (q.v.); Sp. vasillo ; Ital. vascillo, 
vasello.} 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

) A utensil for holding liquids and other 
things, as a jug, a cup, a dish, a cask, a 
barrel, &c. 

“ The wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps,” 
—WHMatt. xxv. 4. 

(2) A ship or craft of any kind, but more 

particularly one larger than a mere boat. 


“ Like a weather-beaten vessel holds 
Gladly the port, though shroud and tackle torn.” 
Mitton: P. L., ii, 1,043, 


2. Fig.: Anything conceived as formed for 
or capable of receiving and containing ; hence, 
in Scriptural language, a person into whom 
anything is conceived as being poured or in- 
fused, or to whom something has been im- 
parted ; a receptacle ; a recipient. 

“ Vessels of mercy . . . prepared unto glory.”—Rom. 

ix, 22, 23. 

Il, Technically (Pl.): 

1. Anat.: Any tube or canal in which the 
fluids of the body are contained, secreted, or 
circulated. Used of the arteries, the veins, 
and the lymphatics. 

2. Bot. (Sometimes used in the Latin form 
vasa): Tubes occurring in the interior of 
plants, and serving for the conveyance of sap 
and air. They are of various kinds, as 
annular, barred and imperfectly barred, dotted, 
milk, punctated, reticulated, scalariform, 
spiral, tracheary, and transitory vessels. 

J The weaker vessel: A term frequently ap- 
plied to a woman, in allusion to 1 Peter iii. 7. 

“T must comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and 
hose ought to show itself courageous to petticoat,”— 

Shakesp.; As You Like It, ii, 4. 

*vés'-sél, v.t. [VESSEL, s.] To place or put 
into a vessel, 

“Take earth, and vessel it, and in that set the seed.” 

—Bacon. 

*ves-sell, * ves-selle, s. [VEssrt, s.] 


‘vés-séts, vés'-sés, s. (Htym. doubtful.] 
Fabric: A sort of worsted. (Prov.) 
wss'-sig-non, s. [Fr. vessignon, from Lat. vesica 


=a blister, a bladder.] A kind of soft swelling 
on a horse’s leg; a windgall. 


‘west, s. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whAt, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, clire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e@=6; ey=4a; qu = 


vést, v.t. & 4. 


Vés‘-ta, s. 


[Lat. vestis = a garment, a dress ; 


vesperugo—vestibular 


vestio = to clothe. From the same root as 
Sans. vas = to put on (clothes) ; Gr. évvup (en- 
numi)= to dress, to clothe ; eos (esthés) = 
clothing ; Goth. gawasjan = to clothe ; wasti 
= clothes; Fr. veste.] 

1. Literally: 

*(1) Anarticle of dress covering the person 3 
an outer garment ; a vesture, a dress, a gown. 


“The vests that holy rites require.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iii. 193. 


(2) A short, sleeveless garment, worn by 
men under the coat, and covering the upper 
part of the body; a waistcoat (q.v.). (A 
tailor’s word.) 

* 2. Fig.: Dress, array, garments. 


[VzsT, 8.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To clothe with or as with a garment, 

vesture, or dress; to dress, to robe. 

“ Concerning the vesting of the priests in the Leviti- 
cal ministrations.” — Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. iii., 
ser. 10, 

2. Hence, to cover, surround, or envelop 

closely. 

“The verdant fields with those of heaven may vie, 

With ether vested and a purple sky.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
3. To invest or clothe, as with authority ; 
to put in possession ; to endow with; to con- 
fer upon; to put more or less formally in 
possession. (Followed by with.) 


“This company, in consideration of a sum paid to 
the king, is vested with the property of all diamonds 
found in Brazil."—Anson.- Voyages, bk. i, ch. v. 


4, To place or put in the possession or at 
the disposal of ; to give or confer an immediate 
fixed right of present or future possession of 
or authority over. (Followed by in.) 


“ Truelie vested in his possession by the forfeiture 
which Duncan, sometime county of Fife, had doone in 
K. Robert Bruses daies.”"—Holinshed : History of Scot- 
land (an. 1357). 


*5. To lay out, as money on capital; to 
invest. 

B. Intrans.: To come or descend; to be 
fixed to take effect, as a title or right ; to de- 
volve (followed by in); as, upon the death of 
the ancestor the estate, or right to the estate, 
vests in the heir. 


[{Lat.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit, : In the same sense as IL. 2. 

2. Fig.; A wax match, which ignites by 
friction, 

Tl. Technically : 

1, Astron. : [ASTEROID, 4.], 

2. Rom. Mythol.: One of the great divini- 
ties of the ancient Romans, identified with 
the Greek Hestia, the virgin goddess of the 
hearth. She was worshipped, together with 
the Penates, at every meal, when the family 
assembled round the hearth, which was in 
the middle of the room. ‘The sacred fire, said 
to have been brought by Mneas from Troy, 
burned perpetually on her altar, and was 
tended by the Vestal Virgins. The fire was 
never willingly permitted to expire; but if 
such an accident occurred through neglect, it 
was considered an omen of the worst descrip- 
tion, and required the most careful and solemn 
expiations. In the Augustan age Vesta was 
represented as a personification of Terra, or 
the Earth, and at a later period she was con- 
founded with Ops, Rhea, Cybele, Bona Dea, 
and Maia. Her festivals, called Vestalia, were 
celebrated June 8th. 


vés’-tal, * vés'-tall, a. & s, [Lat. Vestalis, 
from Vesta (q.v-).] 
A, As adjective: 

J. Lit. : Pertaining or relating to the god- 

dess Vesta; sacred to Vesta. : 

“Those institutions which ... have still kept the 


light burning like the vestal fire.”—Knox: Hssays, 


No. 112, 
Il. Figuratively : 


1. Pure, innocent, chaste; such as would — 


become a Vestal Virgin. 


“Tn pure and vestal modesty.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 3. 


2. Pertaining to or characteristic of a nun, 


“* My vestal habit me contenting more, 
Than all the robes adorning me before.” 
Drayton: Matilda to King John. 


B, As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: One of the Vestal Virgins (q.v.). 


2, Fig.: A virgin; a woman of spotless 
chastity ; a chaste woman in general. Some- 


* vést’-€r, s. 


times applied to a woman who devotes her« 
self to religion : a religieuse, a nun, 
“ How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot, 
The wogld forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
Pope. Eloisa to Abelard, 207. 

Il, Entom.: Sterrha sacraria; a British 
Geometer Moth, having the fore wings pale 
yellow with a pink stripe. The caterpillar 
feeds on various species of Rumex, on the 
camomile, &c. 


Vestal Virgins, s. pl. 

Roman Mythol.: The name given to the 
virgin priestesses who had charge of the temple 
of the goddess Vesta, at Rome, and the superin: 
tendence of the sacred fire which blazed per- 
petually on her altar. Their number was 
originally four, but was afterwards increased 
to six; and the period of their service ex. 
tended to thirty years. The first ten years 
were spent in acquiring a knowledge of their 
duties, the second in discharging them, and 
the third in instructing the novices. During 
the whole of this time they were bound to 
continue in a state of maidenhood ; but, at 
the expiration of the period, they were free to 
return to the world, and even to marry if they 
thought fit. When a vacancy occurred in their 
number, it was filled up by the Pontifex 
Maximus, to whose control they were subject. 
If, however, through carelessness, they allowed 
the sacred fire to be extinguished, they were 
chastised with rods by the Pontifex Maximus, 
and, if any of them violated their vows of 
chastity, they were condemned to be buried 
alive in the Campus Sceleratus. The abolition 
of the Vestal Virgins was effected in the reign 
of Theodosius. 


“The institution of the vestal virgins is enerally, 
attributed to Numa; though we meet with the sacr 
fire long before, and even in the time of Aneas.”— 
Kennett: Antiquities of Rome, pt. ii., bk. ii, ch. vi 


vést’-an, s. [After Vesta, the goddess of the 


domestic hearth.] 

Min. : Aname given by Jenzsch to a variety 
of quartz supposed to crystallize in the tri- 
clinic system, Found in the Melaphyres of 
Saxony and the Thuringian forest. 


vést’-éd, pa. par. & a. [VEsT, v.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B,. As adjective: 

1, Dressed ; wearing vestments ; habited. 

“ Just Simeon and prophetic Anna... 
Before the altar and the vested priest.” 
Milton: P. R., i, 257. 

2, Fixed ; not in a state of contingency or 
suspension. 

“A power which was vested in others to sell or leaue 
them."— Walton: Life of Hooker. F ; 
vested-interests, s. pl. 

English Law: Future interests not dependent 
on an uncertain period or event; a fixed 
present right of future enjoyment. A person 
who is appointed for life to a situation under 
Government acquires a vested interest in that 
situation, and, if the situation be abolished 
by Parliament, compensation for loss of salary 
is allowed. If, for a certain term of years, or 
without limitation as to time, certain rights 
or privileges be granted to a company or an 
institution, a vested interest arises, and com- 
pensation is required if the advantage be 
taken away by legal enactment. One possess- 
ing these rights is said to be vested in interest. 


vested-legacy, s. 

Law: fA legacy the right to which com- 
mences in presenti, and does not depend on a 
contingency, as a legacy to be paid when the 
legatee attains to twenty-one years of age. 


+ vested-remainder, s. [RemainpEr.] 


[Eng. vest, v.; -er.] One who 
invests money or the like ; an investor. 


“But in another of their papers... they declare 
that their vesters aim at nothing short of a community 
in land and in goods.”—Southey: Letters, iv. 146. 


* vés-ti-ar’t-an, a. (Eng. vestiary; -an.] 
The same as VESTIARY (q.V.). 


vés’-ti-ar-y, a. & s. [Lat. vestiarius = per- 


taining to clothes.] [Vest, s.] 
* A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to costume, 
vestments, or dress ; vestiarian. 


“Some are for manuary trades, others for vestiary 
services.”—Bp. Hall: Select Thoughts, § 98. 


B. As subst. : A room or place for the keep- 
ing of vestments, robes, &c.; a wardrobe, a 
robing-room, route 


J 


vés-tib’-u-lar, a. [Eng. vestibule); -ar.] 


Pertaining to or resembling a vestibule. — 


vés'-ti-bule, s. [Lat. vestibulum, prob. from 
a root ve- = away, apart, and stabulwm = an 
abode ; Fr. vestibule.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: A passage, hall, or ante- 
chamber next the outer door of a house, and 
from which doors open into the various inner 
rooms of a house ; a porch, a lobby, a hall. 


“ Nestor's son 
Urg'd through the vestibule and sounding porch 
His coursers.” Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey iii. 


IE, Anatomy: 

1. A chamber; as the vestibule of the ear, 
which is the central chamber of the labyrinth ; 
as the vestibule of the aorta, which is a small 
compartment constituting the part of the 
ventricle which adjoins the aorta, 


2. An angular interval; as the vestibule of 
the vulva, which is an angular interval be- 
tween the nymphe. 


vestibule- (or vestibuled_) train, 
s. A passenger train having a weather-proof 
passage-way between adjacent cars. Called in 
England corridor train. 


vés'-ti-biiled, a. Provided with vestibules. 
[See VesTIBULE-TRAIN.] 


vés-tib’-u-liim, s. [Lat.] 
Anat.: The same as VESTIBULE (q.v.). 


vés’-tige, * ves-ti-gie, s. [Fr., from Lat. 

vestigiwm = a footstep, a track.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: The mark of a foot made 
‘in passing ; a footstep, a footprint, a track, a 
trace; hence, a mark, sign, trace, or impression 
of something no longer present or existing ; a 
sensible evidence or sign of something absent, 
lost, or gone ; remains. 

“ And countless generations of mankind 


Depart and leave no vestige where they trod.” 
ordsworth.: Exeursion, bk. iv. 

II. Biol. : (See extract). 

* Anatomists who are careful in the use of terms, 
and yet have had to content themselves with using 
one and same word, rudiment, for disappearing 
and for imperfected structures, will welcome a sug- 
pee: recently made by Mr. J. A. Ryder (Proc. U. 8. 

‘at. Mus., 1886, p. 80). e writes: ‘Structures which 
are wppearing should be called vestiges. Structures 
which are still imperfect, but are appearing, ought to 
be called rudiments. As it is, the word rudiment is 
usually misapplied so far as concerns its literal sense 
when speaking of rudimentary organs.”— Atheneum, 
Oct. 16, 1886. 


vés-tig’-i-al, a. [Lat. vestigium = a foot- 
print; Eng. adj. suff. -al.) Of the nature of 
a trace, sign, or mark. 


vestigial-structure, s. 
Biol.: A vestige. [Vestiae, II.] 


i | “ But these are not all, or nearly all, the vestigial 

es that may be seen in the Bird’s skull, to say 
nothing of the skeleton generally ; they are sufficient, 
however, to justify the assumption that Birds arose, 
by secular transformation, either from the lowest an 
most ancient of the true Reptiles, or equally with 
ado g from archaic Amphibia, low in structure, but 
full of potential excellence, and ready, pro re nata, to 
become Reptile, Bird, or even Maminal, as the case 
might be.’—Nature, March 22, 1888, p, 502, 


* ves-ti-gie, s, [VESTIGE.] 


3 vést'-img, pr. par., a., & s. [VEst, v.] 
7 A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
' the verb). 
E C. As subst. : Cloth for vests. 
| stent ae ‘er pernas hold their position 
i * vést/-1ét, s. [Dimin. of Eng. vest, s. (?).] 
4 _ Zool.: A fanciful name for Cerianthus mem- 
“branaceus = Edwardsia vestita. (Gosse: Actino- 
logia Britannica, p. 268.) The name never 
came into general use. 


vest/-mént, * vest-i-ment, * vest-y- 
ig sbowya: Barca s. [O, Fr. vesti- 
; ment, vestement (Fr. vétement), from. Lat. vesti- 
mentum =a garment, from vestio = to clothe ; 
Sp. & Ital. vestimento.] [VEst, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A clothing, dress, garment, 
' or robe ; a piece or part of clothing or dress, 
especially some article of outer clothing. 
“ On other thoughts meantime intent, her charge 
Of folded vestments neat the princess plac’d 
, Within the royal wain.” 
‘ Cowper ; Homer ; Odyssey vi. 

: 2. Ecclesiol. : A term used in several senses : 
q Any priestly germent; (2) A chasuble ; 
The whole set of Eucharistic robes : the 
amice, alb, girdle, stole, maniple, and chasuble, 
som including the vestments of the 
deacon and sub-deacon and antependium. It 
was formerly held that Christian vestments 
: Tt derived ny bee of the Jewish priests, 
- ut more pro ey are only developments 
‘from the ordinary dress of the early Chris- 


vestibule—veterinary 


tians. The Roman Church makes use of five 
colours ; White (for feasts of Our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin, Virgins, and Confessors), red 
(for feasts of the Holy Ghost and peels 
green (for ferias), purple (in Lent and Advent), 
and black (in masses for the dead), By the 
decision in the Folkestone Ritual case (1877), 
the use of Eucharistic vestments is forbidden 
in the English Church. 


vés'-try, * ves-trye, s. [Altered from O. Fr. 
vestiaire = the vestry in a church, from Lat. 
vestiarium = a wardrobe, prop. neut, sing. of 
vestiarius = pertaining to a vest or clothes, 
from vestis = dress.] [VESTIARY.] 

1. A room or place attached to a church, in 
which the ecclesiastical vestments are kept, 
and in which the clergy, choristers, &c., robe 
themselves. 

“And he said to him that was over the vestry, 
Bring forth vestments for all the worshippers of 
Baal.”"—2 Kings x. 22, =: 

2. The place-in which the qualified parish- 

ioners of @ parish ineet to consult on parochial 
business. Properly such place is the vestry of 


the parish church; but if this is too small a 


larger room may be used. 

3. A meeting of the parishioners of a parish 
to consult on parochial business. So called 
from the place of meeting being properly the 
vestry of the parish church, In this country 
only church affairs are discussed at such meet- 
ings—the term vestry being employed only in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. In England 
it has a wider application. There the vestry 
of a parish consists generally of the minister, 
churchwardens, and chief men of the parish ; 
and the minister, whether rector, vicar, or 
perpetual curate, is ex officio chairman of the 
meetings, Vestries are of two sorts: (1) 
General (or ordinary), and (2) Select. A gene- 
ral (or ordinary) vestry is one to which every 
parishioner or out-dweller assessed to or paying 
poor-rates has aright of admission, Its powers 
extend to the investigation into and restraint 
of the expenditure of the parish funds, the 
repair, alteration, or enlarging of the churches 
or chapels within the parish, the appointment 
of certain officers, as vestry-clerk, overseers, 
&ce, <A select vestry is one elected annually 
in certain large and populous places by the 
ratepayers, With powers and duties similar to 
those of local boards. 

“The local vestries keep the roads in wretched re- 

pair.’—Globe, March 24, 1888. 

* vestry - board, s. 

parish, 


vestry-clerk, s. An officer appointed 
_by a vestry to keep the books, accounts, &e. 


vestry-hall, s. The building containing 
the offices, meeting-room, &c., of a vestry, 


vestry-man, *vestri-man, s. A 
member of a vestry. 


vestry-room, s. The place of meeting 
of a vestry. 


* vés'-try-dom, s. [Eng. vestry ;-dom.] The 
system of the government of parishes by 
vestries. 


“Relieved from the incubus of omnipotent vestry- 
dom.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 8, 1886. 


*vés-tu-ral, a. [Eng. vestur(e); -al.] Per- 
taining to clothes or dress. 


“The vestural tissue—namely, of woollen or other 
cloth."—Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. i,, ch. L 


The vestry of a 


vés’-ture, s. [O. Fr., from Low Lat. vesti- 


tura = clothing, from Lat. vestitus, pa. par. of 
vestio = to clothe ; Sp. & Port. enthing ; Ital. 
vestura, vestitura. Vestwre and vestitwre are 
doublets. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, A garment or garments generally ; 
dress, clothes, apparel, robes. 

** A hewen sepulcre, very richly decked with vestures 

fit for such a purpose.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, i. 466, 

2. That which invests, clothes, covers, or 

envelops; a covering generally. 


“ But this muddy vestwre of decay 
Doth grossly close us in.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. 
* II, Law: 


1, All, except trees, that grows and covers 
the land. 


2. Investiture, seisin, possession. 


*vés’-ture, v.t. [VesTuRE, s.] To clothe, to 


dress, fo apparel, to array. 
“They are clothed in veluet and chamlet, furred 
with grise, and we be vestured with pore clothe,"— 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., 


yy Ay y = 
ve-su-vl-an-ite, s. 


vét, s. 


vétch, + fitch, * ficche, s. 


* vSteh'-¥, «. 


vét_ér-in-ée-f-an, 8. 
SKI 
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vé-sil-vi-an, a. & s. [See def.) 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Vesuviug, 
@ volcano, near Naples, Italy. 

B. As substantive: 

1, Ord. Lang. : A kind of match, not easily 
extinguished, used for lighting cigars or pipes 
It is really a miniature squib. 

“ Not all the vesuvians in the world could bave kept 


his cigar alight."—Slack: Adventures of a Phadton, 
ch. xix, 


2. Min.: The same as IpoorasE (g.v.} 
Called also Vesuvianite. 

vesuvian-salt, s. 

Min. : The same as APHTHITALITE (q.V.). 


(Eng. vesuvion > ~ite.} 
[Vesuvian, B, 2.] 


* vé-st'-vi-ate, v4. [Vesuvian.] To make 


an eruption. 

“Tt vesuviates, This sudden heat in the atmosphere 
has Boa oe to do with the eruption of the moun- 
tain which killed Pliny the elder.”—Af, Collins: 
Thoughts in my Garden, 1, 166. 


vés-zél’-yite, s. [After Mr. Veszelyi; suff. 


-te (Min.). } 

Min.: A triclinic mineral found encrusting 
a garnet rock and granite at Morawicza, 
Banat, Hungary. Hardness, 3°5 to 43 sp. gr. 
8°531; colour and streak, greenish- blue, 
Compos.: arsenie acid, 12°13; phosphoric 
acid, 7°48; protoxide of copper, 37°63; pro- 
toxide: of zine, 25°62; water, 17°08 = 100, 
which yields the formula 2(ZnCu)3As,0g+9 
(ZnCu)H202+9aq. 


[See def.] A colloquial or slang con~ 
traction of veterinary (q.v.). . 

‘* Show his horse's feet. to a vet, and ask his opinion.” 
—Field, Feb. 4, 1888, 

(O. Fr. veche, 
vesse (Fr. vesce), from Lat. vicia (q.v-).] 

Botany: 

1. A name applied to some species of ' 
Vicia (q.v.), spec. V. sativa. 

$2, Vicia sepium. 

3. A name applied to certain plants more 
or less resembling Vicia, as the Bitter-vetch 
(Orobus sylvatica and Ervum Ervilia), Horse- 
shoe-vetch, Kidney-vetch, Milk-vetch, Tare-- 
vetch, and Wood-vetch (q.v.). 


vétch’-ling, s. [Eng. veich ; ling.) 


Bot. : The genus Lathyrus. 


(Eng. veich; -y.3 
1. Consisting of vetches or of pea-straw: 


“There maist thou bigge im a vetchy bed.” 
Spenser » Shepheards Calender ; Sept. 


2. Abounding in vetches. 


vét-ér-an, a, & s. (Lat. veteranus ola, 


veteran, experienced, a veteran, from ve 
genit. veteris = old, aged, from the same 
as Gr. éros (etos) = a year.) 

A. As adj.: Old, aged; having had long 
experience ; long practised or experienced, 
especially in the art of war and duties of a 
soldier. ‘ 

“Then, seat) nigh, Minerva thus addressed 


The veteran “y 
lowper : Homer; Odyssey xxtv. 

B. As subst. : One who has had long expe— 
rience or practice in any service, duty, or art, 
especially in the art of war; one who has. - 
grown old in service, especially as a soldier. 


“ For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear.” 
Pope: On General H. Withers. 


4 tm America, applied to a soldier who re- 
enlists after the expiration of his first term. 
of service. 


vét'-6r-an-ize, v.i. (Eng. veteran ; -tze.] To: 


re-enlist for service as a soldier. (Amer.) 
(Eng. veterinary = 
-an.] One who is led in the diseases of” 
cattle and other domestic animals; a veterin- 
ary surgeon. 


“ French veterinarians consider that Fant pate. 
—— is less frequent than antbrax.”—. Feb, 19, 


vét'-ér-in-ar-y, a. & s. [Lat. 


veterinarins 
=(a.) of or belonging to beasts of burden, 
(s.) a cattle-doctor, from veterinus = pertain— 
ing to beasts of burden ; veterine = beasts of 
burden; Fr. vétérinaire; Sp. & Ital. veter-- 
inario.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to the sciene. 

or profession of treating or boohigtie diseases” 


1, b6Y; pout, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 


ad oe 


Pye Hae eo eting Fane sins = AUN, spam Hons, ~slana = shila, \-ble, clo, do,= bel, dele 
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vetiver—via 


of domestic animals, as oxen, horses, sheep, 
pigs, and the like. 


“Tt is curious to notice the entire absence of any 
idea of specific infection among the older veterinary 
writers.”—Field, Jan. 21, 1888, 


B. As subst.: One who is skilled in the 
diseases of cattle and other domestic animals ; 
a veterinary surgeon. [VET.] 

{ The first person who made Veterinary 
science a regular profession is said to have 
been Claude Bourgelet (1712-1799). The first 
veterinary school set up was at Lyons in 1761. 
Vhere are now several in the United States 
and England. 


vot'-i_vér, vét’i-vért, s. 
khus (q. V.). 


{Fr.] The Khus- 


veto, s. [Lat. veto=I forbid; orig. = to 
leave in the old state (from the same root as 
vetus = old); hence = to vote against change 
in.] 

*1, Rom. Antig.: The power possessed by 
the Tribunes of the People of interfering so 
as at once to put a stop to any measure which 
they deemed injurious to their order, this 
power being exercised by pronouncing the 
solemn word veto, 

2. The power or right which one branch of 
the executive of a state has to negative the 
resolutions of another branch; the right of 
the executive branch of government of a 
state, as the king, president, or governor, to 
reject the bills, measures, or resolutions of 
the other branches ; also the act of exercising 
such right. In the United States the Presi- 
dent may veto all measures passed by con- 
gress, but after such right has been exercised, 
the rejected ineasures may be passed over the 
veto if carried by two-thirds of each house of 
congress. In Great Britain the right of veto 
belongs to the Crown, but has not been exer- 
«ised since 1707. 

“The Crown had no administrative or executive 
responsibility, and never exercised the right of veto 
which that House did, and it was the veto of the 
Prime Minister."—Lord Rosebery, in Times, March 
19, 1888. } 

3. The word whereby forbiddal was ex- 
peerees in certain political assemblies, where 
he official language was more or less Latin, 
and where a single voice on the negative side 
could prevent the passing of a resolution 
otherwise unanimous; the Liberum Veto, or 
Free Veto, of the Polish Diets being the most 
famous historical instance of it. (Latham.) 

4, Hence, any authoritative prohibition, re- 
fusal, negative, or interdict. 


Veto Act, s. 

Scottish Church: An Act of the General 
Assembly passed on May 27, 1834, by 184 to 
138 votes. It provided that when a patron 
issued a presentation to a parish in favour of 
a minister or probationer, the disapproval of 
the presentee by a majority of male heads of 
families being communicants, should be 
deemed sufficient ground for his rejection, it 
being enacted that no objection should be 
valid unless the person making it was pre- 
pared to state before the Presbytery that he 
was not actuated by factious or malicious 
motives, but solely by a conscientious regard 
to the spiritual interests of himself or the con- 
gregation. The passing of this Act was one 
of the chief causes of the Disruption (q.v.). 


ve'-to, v.t. (Vero, s.] To put a veto on; to 
prohibit, to forbid, to interdict, to negative. 


*ve'-to-ist, s. (Eng. veto; -ist.] One who 
exercises the right of veto ; one who supports 
the use of the veto. 


* vetoyn, s. 


voét-ti-ra, s. [Ital., from Lat. vectura =a 
bearing, a conveyance; prop. fem. sing. of 
vectwrus, fut. par. of veho=to carry; Fr. 
voiture.) An Italian four-wheeled carriage. 


vét-ta-_ri_no (pl. vét-ta-ri’-ni), s. [Ital.] 
(VerruRA.] One who lends carriages for hire ; 
one who drives a vettura or carriage. Also 
applied to the conveyance. 


“The road bears the slow diligence or lagging vet- 
turino by the shallow Rhine.”—Thackeray : Round- 
about Papers; Ona Lazy Idle Boy. 


*yé-tust’, a. (Lat. vetustus, an extension of 
velus =old.] Old, ancient, 


(Betony.] 


véx, * vex-en, v.t. & i. [Fr. verer = to vex, 
from Lat. vero=to vex, lit.=to keep on 
carrying or moving a thing about; an inten- 


sive form of veho (pa. t. vexi) = to carry; Sp. 
& Port. vevar; Ital. vessare.} 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To toss about; to toss into waves; to 
agitate. (Milton: P. L., i. 306.) 
*9, To toss or throw to and fro, or up and 
down; hence, to twist or weave. 
“ Some English wooi, vex'd in a Belgian loom.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, cevii. 
*3. To cause to be tossed or thrown about ; 
to harass. 
“ For I had purpos'd yet with many a storm 
To vex Ulysses, ere he reach’d his home.” 
Cowper ; Homer; Odyssey xiii. 
4, To cause trouble, grief, or pain to; to 
plague, to torment. 
“‘The wicked spirites wer sore vexed, & could not 
abide the diuine power."—Udal; Matt. viii. 
5. To make sorrowful; to grieve, to afflict, 
to distress, 
“ A sight to vex the father’s soul withal.” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, v. 1. 
6. To make angry by little provocations ; 
to cause slight anger or annoyance to; to 
annoy, to tease, to fret, to irritate. 
“Stay'st thou to vex me here?” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, iv. 4. 
*B. Intrans.: To be annoyed, angry, or 
provoked ; to fret; to be irritated or teased. 
“We vex and complain.”—Killingbeck, 
¥ For the difference between to vex and to 
displease, see DISPLEASE, 


*véx'-a-ble, a. [Eng. ver; -able.] Capable 
of being vexed ; liable to be vexed. (Southey.) 


véx-a/-tion, * vex-a-ci-on, s. [Fr. vexa- 
tion, from Lat. vexationem, accus. of veratio = 
a vexing, from vewatus, pa, par. of vexo = to 
vex (q.v.); Sp. vexacion ; Port. vexacao ; Ital. 
vessazione.] 

1, The act of vexing, annoying, grieving, 
troubling, distressing, or displeasing. 

2. The state of being vexed, annoyed, ir- 
ritated, grieved, or distressed; annoyance ; 
irritation, grief, worry, fretting. 

‘Sorrow may degenerate into vexation and chagrin.” 

—Oogan: On the Passions, pt. i., ch. li., § 8. 

3. That which causes irritation, annoyance, 
distress, sorrow, grief, or worry ; an annoy- 
ance, an affliction. 

“Your children were vexation to your youth.” 

Shakesp.: Richard ITI, iv. 4 

+4, A harassing by process of law; a 
troubling, annoying, or vexing, as by a mali- 
cious or frivolous suit. 

‘* Albeit, the party geeyon thereby may have some 
reason to complain of an untrue charge, yet may he 
not call it an unjust vexation.”—Bacon, 

4 Vewation springs from a variety of causes, 
acting unpleasantly on the inclinations or 
passions of men; mortification is a strong 
degree of vexation, which arises from particular 
circumstances acting on particular passions. 
Vexation arises principally from the crossing 
our wishes and views; mortification from the 
hurting our pride and self-importance ; chagrin 
from a mixture of the two: disappointments 
are always attended with more or less vexa- 
tion, according to the circumstances which 
give pain and trouble; an exposure of our 
poverty may be more or less of a mortification, 
according to the valuewhich we set on wealth 
and grandeur; a refusal of our request will 
produce more or less of chagrin as it is ac- 
companied with circumstances more or less 
mortifying to our pride. 


véx-a’-tious, a. [Eng. vex; -atious.] 
1. Causing vexation, annoyance, irritation, 
trouble, worry, or the like ; annoying, teasing, 
worrying, troublesome, vexing. 


“His second wife's vexatious carriage."—Camden: 
Hist. of Queen Llizabeth (an. 1591). 


2. Distressing, harassing, afflictive. 


“Consider him maintaining his usurped title by 
vexatious wars against the kings of Judah.”—South. 


3. Full of troubles, disquiet, or uneasiness ; 
uneasy, worried, 


‘ He leads a vexatious life, who in his noblest actions 

is so mored with scruples that he dares not make a 
step without the authority of another.”— Digby. 

4 Frivolous and vexatious : Applied to a state- 

ment or objection made without any grounds. 


vexatious-suit, s. 


Law: A suit commenced for the purpose of 
causing trouble, or without cause, 


véx-a/-tious-ly, adv. (Eng. vexatious; -ly.] 
In a vexatious manner ; so as to cause vexa- 
tion, trouble, or worry. 


“Quarantine had been rigidly and vexatiously exer- 
cised."—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 28, 1885. 


véx-a-tious-néss, s. (Eng. vexatious ; -nese.1 
The quality or state of being vexatious, 


véxed, véxt, pa. par.&a. [VEx.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Annoyed, worried, troubled; filled with 
vexation. 


“In the evening we returned to our boat weary and 
vext at our ill success.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1675). 


2. Much debated, disputed, or contested ; 
unsettled, 


“Tt would be interesting to have an authoritative 
pronouncement on this vexed question.”"—Daily Tele: 
graph, March 22, 1888, 


* véx'-6d-ly, adv. [Eng. veved; -ly.]) With 
vexation ; with a sense of annoyance or vexa- 
tion. 

43 ey heart is vexedly easy.”"—Richardson ; Clarissa, 
1, . 

*véx'-Sd-néss, s. [Eng. vewed ; -ness.] Vexa- 

tion, annoyance. 


‘*A loud laugh, which had more of vexedness than 
mirth in it.”—Aichardson ; Sir 0. Grandison, Vi. 74. 


vex'-ér, s. [Eng. vex; -er.] One who vexes 
or annoys. 
véx’-il, s. [VEXxILLUM.] 


véx-il-lar, a. [Lat. vewillarius, from vexillum 
=a standard, a flag; dimin. from velwm = & 
sail, a veil (q.y.); Fr. vevillaire,.] The same as 
VEXILLARY (q.V.). 


véx’-il-lar-y, a. & s. [VEXILLAR.] 

A, As adjective: 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining toa flag 
or standard. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Of or belonging to the vexillum. 

(2) (Of estivation): A term used when one 
piece is much larger than the others, and is 
folded over them, they being arranged face to 
face, as in papilionaceous flowers. 

*B, As subst. : One who carries a vexillum 3 
a standard-bearer. 

‘In letters like to those the vexillary 

Hath left crag-carven over the streaming Gelt.” 
Tennyson. Gareth & Lynette, 
*véx-il-la/-tion, s. (Lat. vevillatio, from 
vevillum = a standard.] A company of troops 
under one vexillum or ensign. 


véx-il-lim, s. (Lat.] [Vexrczar.] 

*1, Roman Antiquities : 

(1) The standard of the cavalry, consisting 
of a square piece of cloth expanded upon a 
cross, and perhaps surmounted by some figure. 
(STANDARD, s., I. 1 

(2) The troops serving under one vexillum 3 
a company, a troop. 

2. Heclesiastical : 

(1) A processional cross. 

(2) A strip of silk or linen attached to the 
upper part of a crosier, and folded round the 
staff to prevent the metal being stained by 
the moisture of the hand, 

3. Ornith. : The rachis and web of a feather 
taken together ; the whole of a feather, except 
the calamus or quill. 

4, Bot.: [STANDARD, s., II. 1]. 


véx’-ing, pr. par. ora. [VEx.] 


véx’-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. veving; -ly.] Ina 
vexing manner; so as to vex, annoy, or worry ; 
vexatiously. 


V-géar wheel, s. [See def.] A duplex ar- 
rangement of skew-gearing, in which each 
tooth is of the shape of the letter V. 


V-hook, s. [See def.] 
Steam-eng. : A gab at the end of an eccentric 
rod, with long jaws shaped like the letter V. 


vi-a, adv. [Lat. = a way.] 

1. By way of; by the route of: as, To send 
a letter via Southampton = by way of South- 
ampton. 

* 9, It was used formerly as an interjection 
of encouragement. [From the Italian “ via, an 
adverb of encouragement used by commanders, 
as also by riders to their horses,” (Florio.)] 

“Vial says the fiend! Sey {says the fiend.”— 

Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii, 2. 
Via-lactea, s. 
Astron. : The galaxy ormilky way. [GALAxy.] 


' fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2», 0-6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


So 


*vi-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. viable; -ity.] 
1, The quality or state of being viable; the 
capacity of living after birth. 
“ Recurrency is a measure of viadility.”"—Proc. Royal 
Society, Feb. 21, 1869. 


2. The capacity of living or being distributed 
over wide geographical areas: as, the via- 
bility of a species. 


vi-a-ble, a. [Fr., from vie (Lat. vita) = life.] 

Forensic Med.: A term applied to a new- 

born child, to express its capability of sus- 
taining independent existence. 


“ Viable . . . likely to live, [is] applied to that con- 
eon of a child at birth."—Mayne » Expository Lexi- 
con, &c, 


ei-a-diict, s. (Lat. via ducta=a way led 

(or conducted) across ; from via = a way, and 

ducta, fem. sing. of ductus, pa. par. of duco = 

to lead, toconduct.] [Way.] A term applied 

to extended constructions of arches or other 

artificial works to support a roadway, and 

thus distinguished from aqueducts, which are 

similar constructions to support waterways. 

This term has become familiar during the 

present century, in consequence of the great 

number of vast structures so designated which 

have been erected in various parts of the 

world for the purpose of carrying railroads 

over valleys and districts of low levels, and 

the general name of viaduct is now recognized 

as applicable to all elevated roadways for 

which artificial constructions of timber, iron, 

bricks, or stonework are established; and 

accordingly amoug the principal railroad works 

are to be enumerated viaducts of all these 
; materials. 


*vi-age, * ve-age, * vy-age,s. [VoyAGE, s.] 


vi-al, * vi-all, *vi-ol, * vi-ole, *vi-oll, 
*vi-olle, *vy-ole, *vy-oll, s. (0. Fr. 
] viole, fiole, fiolle, phiole; Fr. fiole.] [PHIAL.] 
A small glass vessel or bottle ; a phial (q.v.). 
b “She said; and bad the vial to be brought, 
Where she before had brew'd the deadly draught.” 
Dryden ; Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 705. 
| To powr out vials of wrath upon one: To 
take vengeance on one. (The reference is to 
Rev. ae) 


*vi'-al, vt. [Viat, s.] To put in a vial or 
vials, (Milton: Comus, 874.) 


*vi-am/-6-tér, s. (Lat. via = a way, a road, 
and Eng. meter,] An odometer (q.v.). 


vi-and, *vi-ande, s._ (Fr. viande = meat, 
food, from Lat. vivenda = things to be lived 
on, provisions; prop. neut. pl. of vivendus, 
fut. pass. par. of vivo = to live ; Ital. vivanda.] 
Meat dressed; food, victuals, provisions. 
(Used almost exclusively in the plural.) 
“ Within the chariot wine and bread dispos’d, 
A With viands such as regal state requires.” 
' Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey iii, 
*vi-and-ér, s. (Eng. viand ; -er.] 
1, A feeder, or eater. 
2. One who provides viands ; a host. 


“To purchase the name of a sumptuous frankelen 
or & goo viander.” —Holinshed : Description of Ireland, 
v. 


*vi-and-ry, *vi-and-rie,s. [Eng. viand; 
-ry.] Food, viands, provisions. 


“Yet was there but verai small provision of viand- 
rie.”"—Udal ; Luke xxiv. 


*vi-ar-y, a. [Lat. via =a way, aroad.] Of, 
rtaining to, or happening on roads or on 
ourneys. 


“In beasts, in birds, in dreams, and all viary omen 
they are only conjectural interpretations of ier 
mat tac Felthaen + Resolves, i. 96. 


*vi-a-téc-ture, s. (Lat. via =a road, a 
“way, and Eng. (archi)tecture.]} The art or 
on of constructing roads, bridges, canals, 
Ce 
* vi-at/-ie, a. (Lat. viaticus = pertaining to 
a road or journey, from via =a road, a way.] 
Of or pertaining to a journey or travelling. 
Vi-at-i-ciim, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of viaticus 
_ =Viatic (q.v.).] 


_ *T, Ord, Lang.: Provisions, &c., for a 
journey. 


a “ Sith th re 
iow Thou mae the ey aces tae it.” 
. Davies ; Witte's Pilgrimage, sign. 8. 4b. 
IL Technically : 
_. *1, Roman Antig. : A travelling allowance 
officers who were sent into the provinces 
cise any office or perform any service. 


viability—vibrionidse 


2. Eccles, & Church History : 


*(1) The Bucharist, as the support of Chris- 
tians in their earthly pilgrimage. 

* (2) The absolution and communion of the 
dying. 

(3) (In the Roman Church): The Sacrament 
of the Eucharist given to persons in danger 
of death. The form is: “ Receive, brother 
{or sister], the viaticum of the body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. May he guard thee from 
ve malignant foe, and lead thee to eternal 
ife.” 


vi-a’-tor, s. [Lat.=a traveller, from via= 
a road, a way.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: A traveller. 

2. Roman Antiq.: A servant who attended 
upon and executed the commands of certain 
Roman magistrates; a summoner or ap- 
paritor. 


* vi-a-tor’-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. viator ; -ial, 
-ly.]. As regards travelling. 
“They are too far apart viatorially speaking.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1885. 


vi-beéx (pl. vi-bi-¢és), s. 
of a blow or stripe, a weal.] 
Path. (Pl.): Hemorrhagic spots of some 
magnitude arising on the skin in Purpura 
.v.). They are larger than Petechize and 
smaller than Ecchymoses. 


vi-brac’-u-lim (pl. vi-brac’-u-la), s. 
(Mod. Lat. from vibro = to agitate.] 

Zool. (Pl.): Filamentous appendages in the 
Polyzoa. They generally consist of long bris- 
tles, capable of movement and easily excited. 
They are supposed to be organs of defence. 
(Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 6th), pp. 193-4.) 


vi-brant, a. [Lat. vibrans, pr. par. of vibro 
=to vibrate (q.v.).] Vibrating, tremulous, 
resonant. 


“There is the vibrant tap of the woodpecker on the 
bar-post.""—Harper's Magazine, May, 1882, p, 858, 


vi-brate, v.i. & t. (Lat. vibratus, pa. par. of 
vibro = to shake, to swing, to brandish; cf. 
Icel. veifa = to vibrate, to wave.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To swing, to oscillate ; to move one way 
and the other; to play to and fro. 
“Pendulums, which (being of equal lengths and 
unequal gravities) vibrate in equal times,”—Clarke, 
On the Attributes, prop. 8. 
*2. To move up and dewn, or to and fro 
with alternate compression and dilation of 
parts, as an elastic fluid ; to undulate. 


“The eustachian tube [is] like the hole in a drum, 
to let the air pass freely into and out of the barrel of 
the ear, as the covering membrane vibrates,"—Paley ; 
Nat. Theol., ch. iii. 

3. To produce a vibratory or resonant effect ; 
to quiver, to sound, 

“The whisper that to greatness still too near, 

Perhaps, yet vibrates on his sovereign's ear.” 
Pope; Prol. to Satires, 357. 

*4, To fluctuate or waver, as between two 
opinions, 

B. Transitive: 

1. To move backwards and forwards or to 
and fro ; to swing, to oscillate. 

2. To affect with vibratory motion; to 
cause to quiver. 


“ Breath vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated.”— 
Holder. . 


8. To measure or indicate by vibrations or 
oscillations : as, A pendulum vibrates seconds. 
*4, To throw with a vibratory motion; to 
launch, to hurl. (A Latinismn.) 
“ A glorious people vibrated again 
The lightning of the nations.” 
Shelley - Ode to Liberty. 
*vi-bra-tile, a. (Lat. vibratilis, from 
vibratus, pa. par. of vibro =to vibrate (q.v.) ; 
Fr. vibratile.}) Adapted to or used for vibra- 
tory motion ; vibratory. 


vibratile-cilia, s. pl. [Crita, 3.] 

* vi-bra-til’-i-ty, s. [Eng. vibratil(e); -ity.] 
The quality or state of being vibratile ; dispo- 
sition to vibrate or oscillate, 

vi-brat’-ing, pr. par. ora. [VrBRaTE.] 


vibrating-piston steam-engine, s. 
A steam-engine in which the power is com- 
municated to the crank through pistons 
which are vibrating in their motion, and 
which move through an arc of a circle. 


vi-bra/-tion, s. [Lat. vibratto, from vibratus, 


{Lat = the mark 
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pa. par. of vibro= to vibrate (q.v.); Fr. vibra- 
tion; Sp. vibracion ; Ital. vibrazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of vibrating or swinging to and 
fro. 

2. The state of that which vibrates ; oscil- 
lation. (See extract.) 


“As understood in England and Germany, a vibra 
tion comprises a motion to and fro; in France, on the 
contrary, a vibration means a movement to or fro,"— 
Ganot: Physics (ed, Atkinson), § 220. 


8. A resonant sound ; a resonance, 
II. Technically : 


1. Physics: The reciprocating motion of a 
body, as of a pendulum, a musical chord, 
elastic plate, the air or the ether. The term 
oscillation is, however, more frequently used 
to denote a slow reciprocating motion, as that 
of a pendulum which is produced by the 
action of gravity on the whole mass of the 
body ; while vibration is generally confined to 
a motion having quick reciprocations, as that 
of a sonorous body, and proceeding from the 
reciprocal action of the molecules of the body 
on each other when their state of equilibrium 
has been disturbed. 


2. Philos. & Physiol.; A sensorial motion. 
[SENSORIAL-MOTIONS, } 


*vi-bra-ti-tin-cle (t as sh), s. [Eng. 
vibrati(on) ; dimin. suff. -wnele.) A small vi- 
bration. [ViBration, II. 2.] 

“The renewed vibration being less vigorous than the 
original one (unless when excited by the presence of 
the object, or in certain morbid cases) is called a 


miniature vibration or vibratiwnele.’— Belsham: 
Philos. of the Mind, § 4. 


vi-bra-tive, a. [Eng. vibrate); -ive.] Vi- 
brating, vibratory. 
vi-bra’-to, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A pulsating effect in vocal music 
caused by rapidly varying emphasis on the 
same tone; differing from the tremolo, in which 
there is a fluttering alternation in tone. 


vi-bra-tor-y, a. [Eng. vibrat(e); -ory; Fr. 
vibratoire. | 
1. Vibrating ; consisting of or belonging to 
vibration or oscillation. 
“The vibratory agitations of| light and of air."— 
Belsham ; Philos. of the Mind, § 4. 
2. Causing vibration. 


vi-bri-6, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. vibro = to 
shake, to quiver.] 

*1. Zool.: The type-genus of Ehrenberg’s 
Vibrionide (q.v.). It approximately corre- 
sponds to the modern genus Anguillula (q.v.). 
Used also of any individual of the genus. 


+2. Bot.: According to Cohn, a genus of 
Schizomycetes, but Grove (Bacteria & Yeast 
Fungi) classes that genus and Ophidomonas 
(Ehrenberg) with Spirillum, which he thus 
defines: Cells cylindrical or slightly com- 
pressed, simply arcuate, or spirally twisted, 
rigid, with a flagellum at each end (doubtful 
in some species). Multiplication by trans- 
verse division, the daughter-cells for the most 
part soon separating. At times, also, a zoo- 
gloea is formed. The species are found in 
infusions, in brackish water, and in the slime 
of the teeth. Zopf asserted that minute 
spherical ‘‘ cocci,” short rodlets (‘‘ bacteria”), 
longer rodlets (‘‘bacilli”), and filamentous 
(“leptothrix”’) forms, as well as curved and 
spiral threads (‘‘vibrio,” “‘spirillum”), &c., 
occur as vegetative stages in one and the 
same Schizomycete. (Hncyc. Brit. (ed 9th), 
xxi. 399.) 

“Tt may be noted that Vibrio is here [i.e., in Ehren- 
berg’s Die Infusionsthierchen, p. rt couceived to be 
naturally straight-lined, but capable of bending in 
undulations of a serpentine form, being thus distin- 

ished from Spirillum by the fact that the undula- 

ions lie all in one plane. But most modern observers 
are agreed that the species referred to Vibrio belong 
to two classes—the one, in which the undulations are 
serpentine, being merely Bacillus; the other, in 
which they are spiral, being undistinguishable from 
Spirillum, This is, therefore, another reason, .. why 
the name Vibrio should be dropped.”—W. B. Grove : 
Bacteria & Yeast Fungi, p. 69. 
tvi'-bri-6n-al, a. [Mod. Lat. vibrio, genit. 
vibrion(is) ; Eng. suff. -al.] Of, belonging to, 
or induced by vibrios. In the last sense the 
word is incorrectly employed, the fungi of 
the genus Spirillum and the lapsed genus 
Vibrio not being pathogenous. 

“Virchow, who examined a sample, considered the 
granules found on these growths as not furgoid, but 
vibrional.”"—Blyth : Dict, Hygiene, p. 72. 

* vi-bri-6n’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vibrio. 
genit. vibrion(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sui 
-ide.] 
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vibrissee—vice- 


Zool.: A lapsed family of Ehrenberg’s In- 
fusoria, These organisms are now known to 
be Nematoid Worms, and are classed in the 
family Anguillulide (q. v.). 


Vi-bris’-s2, s. pl. [Lat.=the small hairs in 
the nostrils, so called, according to Festus, 
because their extraction causes @ person to 
shake his head.] 

Biol. : Hairs or bristles attached to the lips 
of many mammals, and especially developed 
in the Carnivora and Rodentia. The vibrisse 
are organs of touch, and give warning of 
external obstacles, and branches of the fifth 
pair of nerves are distributed to their roots. 
Cats are rendered unable to catch mice when 
their whiskers are removed, and various ex- 

eriments have shown that rabbits, without 
Pre assistance of their eyes, can by means of 
these hairs find an outlet in narrow passages. 
Popularly known as Smellers and Whiskers. 
In many birds the nasal apertures are coyered 
with stiff, imperfect feathers (also called 
bristles), to which the name Vibrissz is some- 
times applied. These, however, are not organs 
of touch, but serve to prevent the uostrils 
becoming obstructed by dust. 


vi-bro-scope, s. [Eng. vibra(tion), and Gr, 
gKoTréw (skoped) = to see, to observe.] An in- 
strument invented by Duhamel for graphically 
recording the vibrations of a tuning-fork, by 
means of an attached style on a piece of 
smoked paper gummed around a cylinder. 
The fork is made to vibrate, and the cylinder 
turned, the style making a mark whose waves 
correspond to the number of vibrations in a 
second. 


vi-bur’-nic, a. [Eng. viburn(um); -ic.] De- 
rived from the viburnum. 


viburnic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A term formerly applied to an acid 
found in the bark of the guelder-rose, pro- 
bably valeric acid. 


vi-bur’-niim, s. [Lat. = the wayfaring-tree.] 
Bot. : Guelder-rose ; a genus of Sambucez. 
Shrubs or trees with opposite branches, simple 
leaves, and terminal or axillary panicles of 
white or pink flowers; calyx limb five-cleft, 
corolla campanulate or funnel-shaped, five- 
lobed ; stamens five, stigmas three, sessile, ovary 
one- to three-celled; fruit an inferior one-seeded 
berry. Species numerous; two United States 
species, Viburnum edule and V. oxycoccus, nearly 
allied to the European Guelder Rose ( V. opulis), 
produce berries agreeably acid in taste, which 
are used like cranberries. The berries of V. 
lantana, the Wayfaring tree, have medicinal 
properties. The wood is white and hard and is 
prized by turners. The fruit of the Common 
Guelder Rose is eaten in Sweden aud Norway 
with honey and flour, The branches yield a yel- 
low dye. [GuUELDER-RosE.) V. Tinusis the Lau- 
rustinus (q.v.). An oil extracted from the seeds 
of V. corvacewm, a large Himalayan shrub, is 
used by the Nepaulese for food and for burn- 
ing. The fruit of V. cotinifolium, V. foetens, V. 
nervosum, and V, stellulatwm, Himalayan 
shrubs, are eaten by the natives. The wood 
of V. eywbescens, a small Himalayan tree, is 
very hard, close, and even-grained. 


vicar, * vic-aire, * vic-are, * vic-ar-ie, 
* vic-ar-ye, * vik-er, * vyk-er, s. [Fr. 
vicaire=a vicar, a deputy, from Lat. vicarium, 
accus. of vicarius=a_ substitute, a deputy, 
from vicis = a turn, change, succession ; Sp, 
& Ital. vicario; Port. vigairo.] [Vice-, pref.) 


*1. Ord. Lang.: A deputy; a person de- 
puted or authorized to perform the duties or 
functions of another. 

“They might appoint a deputy or viewr to do it for 

them,’—Spelman:; On Tythes, ch, xxix. 

2. Canon Law: The priest of a parish, the 
predial tithes of which are impropriated or 
appropriated ; that is, belong to a chapter or 
religious house, or to a layman who receives 
them and allows the vicar only the smaller 
tithes or a salary. [REcToR.] 

“These appropriating corporations, or religious 
houses, were wont to depute one of their own body to 
perform divine service in those parishes of which the 
society was thus the parson, This officiating minister 
was in peal no more than a curate, deputy, or vice- 


gerent of the appropriator, and, therefore, called 


MEAL or vicar.’—Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 


{ Vicar of Christ: A title in the early 
Church common to all bishops, but now con- 
fined to the Pope. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


vicar-apostolic, s. 

Roman Church: A name formerly given to a 
bishop or archbishop, generally of some remote 
see, to whom the Pope delegated a portion of his 
authority, or to any ecclesiastic invested with 
power to exercise episcopal jurisdiction in some 
place where the ordinary was for some reason 
incapable of discharging his duties efficiently. 
Now vicars-apostolic, who are nearly always 
titular bishops, are appointed where no epis- 
copate has been established, or where the 
succession has been interrupted. There are 
at present over a hundred of such vicariates 
in existence. The Church in England was 
governed by vicars-apostolic from 1685 till 
the re-establishment of the hierarchy by Pope 
Pius IX. in 1850. 


vicar-choral, s. 
1, A priest-vicar ; a minor-canon (q.v.). 
2. A lay-vicar (q.v.). 


vicar-forane, s. 

Roman Church: A dignitary or parish priest 
appointed by a bishop to exercise a limited 
jurisdiction in a particular town or district of 
his diocese. The chief duty of vicars-forane 
is to maintain ecclesiastical discipline, report 
to the bishop on the lives of the clergy, and 
to preside at their local conferences. The first 
Council of Westminster (1852) adds to these 
the care of sick priests, the administration of 
Church property, and the maintenance of sa- 
cred buildings. In lreland almost their sole 
function is to grant episcopal dispensations 
for the non-publication of banns. 


vicar-general, s. 

1. Roman Church: A clerk, usually (but not 
necessarily) in holy orders, and having a de- 
gree in canon law, appointed by a bishop to 
assist in the discharge of episcopal functions. 
In matters of jurisdiction the vicar-yeneral is 
regarded as the ordinary, and there is no 
appeal from the former to the latter; but the 
vicar-general may not do any of those things 
which belong to the episcopal order. A bishop 
is not obliged to appoint a vicar-general, but 
may appoint two or more if necessary. The 
office corresponds closely to that of an arch- 
deacon (q.v.) in the early and medieval church. 

2. Anglican Church : An officer employed by 
the Archbishap of Canterbury and some other 
bishops to assist in such matters as ecclesi- 
astical causes and visitations. 


vic’-ar-age (age as 1g), * vie’-ar-idge, 
* vyc-rage, s. [Eng. vicar; -age.} 
* 1, The condition or state of a substitute or 
deputy ; substitution. 


“They have sole jurisdiction, and the presbyters 
only in substitution or vicaridge.”—Bp. Taylor: Epis- 
copacy Asserted, § 50. 


2. The benefice of a vicar, 


“Some vicarages are more liberally, and some more 
scantily, endowed,"—Blackstone: Comment., bk. i,, ch. 
2. 


3. The house or residence of a vicar. 


vic'-ar-éss, s. [Eng. vicar; -ess.] A female 
vicar. Also used of the wife of a vicar when 
she has the character of interfering in parish 
business. 


“Mother Austin was afterwards vicaress several 
years.” —Archa@ologia, xxviii. 198, 


* vi-car’-i-al, a. (Eng. vicar; -ial.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a vicar ; small. 


“In some parishes rectorial, and in some vicarial 
tithes.”—Alackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 11. 


2. Vicarious, delegated. 


* All derived and vicarial power shall be done away, 
as po further necessary.”—Blackwall : Sacred Classics, 
ii. (Pref., p. xxix.) 

3. Holding the office of or acting as a vicar. 


“But the great proprietors of land soon found the 
inconvenience of a ministry so precarious and distant, 
intolerable ; and obtained for each a resident pastor, 
either rectorial or vicavial, either an incumbent or a 
substitute."—Anox: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 26. 


* vi-car’-i-an, s. 
vicar. 


vi-car’-i-ate, * vi-car’-i-at, a. &s. (Low 
Lat. vicariatus.] 
* A. As adj.: Having delegated power; 
delegated. 


“Held up by the vicariat authority of our See,”— 
Barrow: Works, i. 261. 


B. As substantive: 
*1. The office, position, or power of a vicar; 
a delegated office or power ; vicarship. 


“Rules the church by a vicariate of his spirit.”— 
Bp. Hall: Revelation Revealed. 


{Eng. vicar; -ian.] A 


2. The jurisdiction of a vicar-apostolie 


(q.v-). 

“The College of the Propaganda Fide has divided 
the hitherto existing Apostolic Vicariate of Natal 
into three jurisdictions."—Daily Telegraph, Feb, 20, 
1886, 


vi-car’-i-ous, a. (Lat. vicarius.] [VicaR.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Of or belonging to a vicar, deputy, or 
substitute ; deputed, delegated ; as, vicarious 
power or authority. 

2. Acting for or on behalf of another ; acting 
as a deputy, delegate, or substitute: as, a 
vicarious agent. 

3. Performed, done, or suffered for or instead 
of another ; suffered or done by deputy. 

“The death of Christ was... a vicarious punish- 

ment of sin.”— Waterland: Works, vii. 72. 

II. Med.: Occurring in one place instead 

of another : as, a vicarious secretion. 


vi-car’-i_ous-ly, adv. [Eng. vicarious ; -ly.} 
In a vicarious manner; as deputy, delegate, 
or substitute for another; by means of a 
deputy or substitute. 


“Their preparation is most of it done vicariously, 
through their dressmakers."—Daily Telegraph, Marc! 
1, 1886. 


vie'-ar-ship, s. [Eng. vicar; -ship.] The 
office of a vicar; the ministry of a vicar. 


* vic-ar-y, * vic-ar-ye, s. 


vice (1), * vyge (1), * vis, s. (Fr. vice, from 
Lat. vitiwm = a vice, a fault.) 

1. A fault, a blemish, a defect, an imper- 
fection. 

“You have a vice of mercy in you.” 
Shukesp. - Troilus & Cressida, v. 8. 

2, Any immoral or evil habit or practice; 
any evil habit or practice in which a person 
indulges ; a moral fault or failing ; immorality ; 
customary deviation in a single respect or in 
general from a right standard ; specif., the in- 
dulgence of immoral, impure, or degrading 
appetites or passions. 

“Let me persuade you to think of that vice which, 
from my experience and from the testimony of others, 
is devastating your life."—Canon Knox-Little, in Echo, 
March 21, 1838. 

3. Depravity or corruption of manners. 
(Used in a general or collective sense, and 
without any plural: as, An age of vice.) 

4, A fault; a bad habit or trick in a horse. 

* 5. The general title of the buffoon of the 
old moralities or moral plays. Often named 
after one specific vice, as Iniquity, Covetous- 
ness, Fraud, &c. 

“ Like to the old Vice... 
Who with dagger of lath, 
Tn his rage and his wrath, 
Cries, ah, ha! to the devil.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 

* vice-bitten, a. Corrupted with vice; 
a prey to vice. 

““What a paltry creature is a man vice-bitten/’— 

Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, vi. 181. 


vige (2), * vy¢e (2), * vys, * vysse, s. & a. 
[Fr. vis (O. Fr. viz)=a vice, a spindle of a 
press, a winding stair, from Lat. vitis=a 
vine, bryony, lit. = that which winds or 
twines; cf. Ital. vite=a vine, a vice, a screw.} 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. A winding-stair, a spiral staircase. 

“Then an angell came downe from thestageon bygh 
foes, biguen —ee Chronicle of England, pt. . 
p. e 

2. An instrument with two jaws, between 
which an object may be clamped securely, 
leaving both hands free for work. The hand- 
vice is not a vice proper, but has a tang which 
is grasped by one hand, while the other holds 
the tool to work upon the object held. 

“The maine planke or upper stocke of the presse, 
went with a vice in manner of a skrew."—P, Holland: 
Pliny, bk. xviii,, ch. xxxi. 

3. Plumb,: A tool used by plumbers for 
drawing lead into flat grooved rods, called 
cames, for lattice-windows. 

*II. Fig. : Grasp, gripe. 

“‘An' I but fist him once, an’ a’ come but within my 

vice.” —Shakesk. : 2 Henry IV., ii, 1. 
*B. As adj. : Winding, spiral. 
“There were somtyme houses hae vyce arches and 


voules inthe maner of rome.”—Cazton: Descript. 
Britain, p. 16. * 


vice-, pref. [Fr., from Lat. vice=in place of, 
from vicis (genit.) = a turn, change, stead.} 
A prefix, denoting in its compounds, one whe 
acts in place or as deputy of another, or one 


[Vrcar.]- 


7 c vicegerent ; 
agency under another, 


gecond in rank: as, vice-president, vice-chair- 
man, &c, 

§ (1) In colloquial language it is frequently 
used independently as a noun, the compound 
for which it stands being indicated by the 
context. 

“Mr. Dumkins acting as chairman, and Mr. Luffey 

officiating as vice.”—Dickens: Pickwick, ch, vil. 

(2) It isalso commonly used as a preposition 
or adverb, with the force of ‘‘ in the place of,” 
“to succeed.” 


vice-admiral, s. 
*1, The second commander of a fleet. 


“The vice-admiral in the middle of the fleet, with a 
eat squadron of gallies, struck sail directly.”— 
(nolles: Hist. Turkes. 


2. [ApmrraL, J.J] 


vice-admiralty, s. 
1. The office of a vice-admiral. 


“The vice-admiralty is exercised by Mr. Trevanion.” 
—Carew. 


2. A vice-admiralty court. 

Vice-admiralty Courts: Tribunals established 
in the British possessions beyond the seas 
with jurisdiction cver maritime causes, ineclud- 
ing those relating to prizes. ; 


*vice-agent, s. One who acts in place 
of another, 
‘4 vassal Satan hath made his vice-agent, to cross 
whatever the faithful ought to do,”—Hooker, 
vice-chair, s. 
1. The seat occupied by a vice-chairman. 
2, A vice-chairman (q.v.). 


vice-chairman, s. A deputy chairman ; 
also one who occupies the seat at the end of 
the table, facing the chairman. 


vice-chamberlain, s. The deputy ofa 
chamberlain; in the royal household, the 
deputy of the Lord Chamberlain. ( English.) 


vice-chancellor, s. An officer next in 
rank to a chancellor; the deputy of a chan- 
cellor: 


1. Law: A judge in the Chancery division 
of the High Court of Justice in England, 
holding a separate court. The office was 
ae by the Judicature Act, [JUDGE, s., 

Aug tall 

2. Univ. : An officer who acts as deputy of 
the chancellor, discharging nearly all the 
duties of the latter in his absence. 


“ Ouer each yniuersitie also there is a senerall chan- 
eelor, whose offices are pespemmey howbeit their sub- 
stitutes, whom we call vice-chancellors, are changed 
Hee yeare.”—Holinshed: Descript. Engand, bk. ii., 
ob, iii. 

vice-chancellorship, s. 
dignity of a vice-chancellor. 


vice-consul, s. An officer who acts in 
place of a consul; a subordinate officer to 
whom consular functions are delegated, in 
some particular part of a district already 
under the jurisdiction of a consul. 


*vice-king, s. One who acts in the place 
ofa king ; a viceroy. 
“ His deputie or vice-king seeing us at sea, came with 
his canoe to us.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 789. 
* vice-legate, s. A subordinate, assistant, 
or deputy legate. 


vice-vresidency, s. 
tion of a vice-president. 


vice-president, s. One who holds office 
next toa president. In the United States the 
Vice-Presideut is elected at the same time with 
the President, to succeed him in case of his 
death during his term of office. This has 
happened four times within the history of 


The office or 


The office or posi- 


the country. The Vice-Presideut officiates as. 


President of the Senate. 


* vice, v.t. [Vice (2), s.] 


1, To press or squeeze with, or as with, a 
vice ; to hold in, or as in a vice. ; 
2. To screw ; to force or press, as in a vice, 


“ As he had seen 't or been an instrument 
To vice you to’t.” Shakesp,: Winter's Tale, i, 2, 


*viged, a. [Eng. vic(e), (1), s.; -ed.] Vicious, 


wicked, corrupt. [See extract under Hicu- 
VICED.) 


vige-gér’-ence, * vice-gér-en-cy, 5. 
[Eng. vicegeren(t); -ce, -cy.] The office of a 
deputed power; lieutenancy ; 


“To the great vicegerency I grew, 
Being a title as supreme as new.” « 
, Drayton; Legend of Thomas Cromwell. 


vice—viciously 


vice-ger-ent, a. & s. (Lat. vice=in place 
of, and gerens, pr. par. of gero= to carry on, 
to act, to rule.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having or exercising delegated power ; 
acting as a vicegerent, or in the place of 
another. 

“ But whom send I to judge them? whom but Thee 

Vicegerent Son?" Milton: P, L., x. 56, 

* 2, Carried out or exercised under delegated 
authority. 

“ Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual soul,” 
Milton: P. L., V. 609. 

B. As subst. : An officer deputed by a su- 
perior or proper authority to exercise the 
powers or functions of another; one acting 
with delegated authority ; a deputy, a sub- 
stitute. 

“To have the autoritie as a notable vicegerent in so 

excellent and paynefull anoffice."—Udal.: Timothye i. 


vice’-man, s. [Eng. vice (2), s.; and man.] 
A man who works at a vice; specifically, a 
smith who works ata vice instead of an anvil. 


*vi¢g-en-ar-y, a. [Lat. vicenarius, from 
vicent = twenty each; viginti = twenty.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of twenty. 


vi-cén-ni-al, a. [Lat. viceni = twenty each, 
and annus =a year.) Lasting or continuing 
twenty years. 


vicennial-prescription, s. 

Scots Law: A prescription of twenty years ; 
one of the lesser prescriptions which is plead- 
able against holograph bonds not attested by 
witnesses. 


vice-re’-gal, a. [Pref. vice-, and Eng. regal.] 
Of or pertaining to a viceroy or to viceroyalty. 
“No public ceremony could be performed in a be- 


coming manner under the Viceregal roof.”— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii . 


vice’-réy, s. [Fr. viceroi, from vice= in place 
of, and roti=king.] <A vice-king; one who 
acts as the ‘governor or ruler of a kingdom, 
country, or province in the place and name 
of the sovereign, and with regal authority. 


vice-réy-al-ty, s. [Eng. viceroy; -alty.] 

The dignity, office, or jurisdiction of a viceroy. 

“Soimportant a concentration of Imperialauthority 

over Ireland as would be implied in the definite aboli- 

tion of the viceroyalty.”—Daily Telegraph, July 15, 
1886, 


*vice'-réy-ship, s. (Eng. viceroy; -ship.] 
The dignity or office of a viceroy ; viceroyalty. 


* vig-E-ty, s. [Eng. vice (1), 8.; -ty.] Fault, 
defect, imperfection. (Ben Jonson: Love's 
Welcome at Welbeck.) 


vi-¢é vér’-sa, phr. [Lat. = the turn being 
changed.] Contrariwise; on the contrary ; 
the reverse; the terms or the case being re- 
versed, 


vig'-i-a, s, [Lat. =a vetch.] 

Bot.: Vetch, Tare; the typical genus of 
Viciee (q.v.). Climbling or diffuse herbs, 
with abruptly pinnate leaves, nearly always 
ending ina tendrfl, Flowers in axillary ra- 
cemes, blue, purple, or yellow; wings of the 
corolla adnate to the keel ; style filiform, with 
the upper part hairy all round, or with a tuft 
of hair beneath the stigma. Known species 
about a hundred; from the northerly regions 
of South America. Ten are European: V 
tetrasperma, the Slender; V. hirsuta, the Hairy 
or Common Tare; V. Cracca, the Tufted; V. 
Orobus, the Wood Bitter; V. sylvatica, the 
Wood; V. sepium, the Bush; V. lutea, the 
Rough-podded Yellow; V. sativa, the Com- 
mon ; V, lathyroides, the Spring; and V, bithy- 
nica, the Rough-podded Purple Vetch. One 
of the most common is Vicia hirsuta, which 
is found in cornfields and hedges. It has 
weak, straggling, and climbling stems, two or 
three feet long, and insignificant pale blue 
flowers. V. Cracca, found in bushy places, 
has numerous and fine bluish-purple flowers. 
V. Orebus, with unilateral racemes of purplish- 
white flowers, and V. sylvatica, with numerous 
and very beautiful flowers—white streaked 
with bluish veins—are found in rocky or 
mountainous regions. V. sepiwm, with dull 
pale purple flowers, is frequent in woods and 
shady places, while V. lutea flourishes best 
near the sea. V. sutiva has six to ten leaflets, 
one or two axillary, nearly sessile flowers, and 
silky legumes. It is frequent in cultivated 


vi¢-i-6-ze, s. pl. 
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ground. V, lathyroides, is a small species, 
with two to six leaflets, and solitary flowers, 
Vicia Faba is the Common Bean, [BrEan.] 


*vic'-i-ate (c as sh), v.t. & i. 


(Mod, Lat. vici(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Papilionacew. The ten 
filaments of the stamens, or at least nine of 
them, connate; cotyledons fleshy; leaves 
generally cirrhose. Genera: Cicer, Pisum, 
Ervum, Vicia, Lathyrus, &c. 


(ViTIATE,]} 


vi¢’-In-age (age as ig), * voi-sin-age, s. 
[Prop. voisinage, from Fr. voisinage = neigh- 
bourhood, from voisin = neighbouring, from 
Lat. vicinum, accus, of vicinus = neighbour- 
ing, near; lit.= belonging to the same street, 
from vicus (whence A.S. wic; Eng. wick=a 
town) =a street; cogn. with Gr. oixos (oikos) 
=a house; Sansc. vega = a house, an en- 
trance ; vig = to live.] 

1, Neighbourhood ; the place or places near 
to or adjoining each other ; vicinity. 
“To summon the Protestant gentry of the vicinags 
to the rescue.”"—Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 
*2, The quality, condition, or state of being 
a@ neighbour or neighbourly; nearness or 
closeness of situation or position. 


“The vicinage of the travelling studio was an occa- 
sion and a pretext for unprecedented larks."—Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, March, 1880, p. 660. 


* vi¢’-in-al, * vig’-ine, a. [Lat. vicinalis, 
from vicinus = near.) [VICINAGE.] 

1. Near, neighbouring, close. 

“Under whose [God's] merciful hand nauigants 
aboue all other creatures naturally bee most nigh and 
vicine."—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 229, 

2. Of or pertaining to a village or town (?). 


“The vallum or ridged bank, seemingly a vicinal 
way if not a rampart.’—Warton: Hist. Kiddington, 
p. 55. 


vi-gin’-i-ty, * vi-cin-i-tie, s. [Fr. vicinité, 
from Lat. vicinitatem, accus. of vicinitas= 
neighbourhood, nearness, from vicinus = 
neighbouring, near.] 
1. The quality or state of being near; near- 
ness, proximity, propinquity. 
‘Be as much retained in their vicinity as if they 


were separated by miles."—Wollaston; Religion of 
Nature, § 9. 


* 2, Close relationship. 
“Their vicinity and relation to our blessed Lord.”— 
Bp. Taylor; Episcopacy Asserted, § 40. 

3. Neighbourhood ; neighbouring or ad- 
joining places or country ; district or space 
immediately surrounding or adjacent to any- 
thing. 


* yi-ci-6s'-1_ty, * vi-ti-ds’-i_ty (ci, ti as 
shi), s. (Lat. vitissitas, from vitiosus = 
vicious (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
vicious ; corruption of manners ; viciousness. 

“Reason by little and little doth illuminate, purge, 
and cleanse the soule in ahetingead diminishing ever- 
more the vitiosity thereof."—P. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 203. 


vi/-cious, * vi-tious, a. [Fr. viciews, from 

Lat. vitiosws = vicious, from vitiwm = vice; 
Sp. & Port. vicioso; Ital. vizioso.] [Vice (1), s.] 

1. Characterized by some vice, fault, or 
blemish ; faulty, imperfective, defective : ag, 
a vicious system of government, 

2. Contrary to moral principles or to recti- 
tude; immoral, bad, evil. 

“Such vicious habits as disgrace his name.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 531, 

3. Addicted to vice or immoral habits or 
practices ; corrupt in principles or conduct; 
immoral, depraved, wicked, abandoned. 


“He put awaie the vicious 
And toke to him the vertuous.” Gower: C. A., vi. 


4, Addicted to some fault, bad habit, or 
trick ; not properly tamed or broken. (Said 
of a horse.) 

* 5, Vitiated, foul, impure: as, vicious air. 

6. Corrupt, faulty; not genuine or pure; 
incorrect: as, a vicious style of writing. 

7. Spiteful, malignant, virulent, bitter: as, 
a vicious attack. (Collog.) 


vicious-intromission, s. 

Scots Law: The intermeddling of the effecta 
of another without any authority. [InTRo- 
MISSION. ] 


vi'-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. vicious; -ly.] / 


1. Ina vicious, faulty, or incorrect manner; 
faultily. 


}; pout, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem: thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
a=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, d¢l. 


‘ 
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2. In an immoral, depraved, or corrupt 
manner ; immorally. 

“and [she] demeanyd her so viciously, that in pro- 
cesse of tyme she fell in such pouerte, that she dyed 
in great penury & miserye."—Fabyan: Cronycle, 
ch, clvii. 

3. Spitefully, malignantly, bitterly; with 

malice. (Colloq.) 


vi-cious-néss, * vi-cious-nesse, s. [Eng. 
vicious ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being vicious, 
faulty, or imperfect. 
2. The quality or state of being contrary to 
morality or rectitude ; immorality, depravity. 
3. Addictedness to vice or immorality ; de- 
pravity of principles or manners ; habitual 
violation of the moral law or of moral duties. 


“ A person deceased, generally and justly nated for 
his viciousnesse."—Fuller: Worthies ; General, 


4, Unruliness, refractoriness. (Said of a 
_ horse.) 
5. Spitefulness, malignancy; malicious bit- 
terness. 


vi-cis'-si-tude, s. [Lat. vicissitudo = change, 
from vicis = change.] 
1. Regular change or succession from one 
thing to another. 


“This succession of things upon the earth is the 
result of the vicissitude of seasons.” — Woodward. 


2. A change or passing from one state or 
condition to another; change, mutation, re- 
volution. 


“Through all vicissitudes of fortune."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


* vi-cis-si-tu’-din-ar-y, a. [Lat. vicissi- 
tudo, genit. vicissitudin(is)= change; Hng. 
adj. suff. -ary.] Subject to vicissitudes or 
changes ; characterized by or exhibiting vicis- 
situdes. 


“The days of man [are] vicissitudinary, as though 
he had as many good days as ill.”—Donne : Devotions, 
p. 313. 


*vi-cis-si-ti/-din-oiis, a. [Vicissirv- 
DINARY.] Full of vicissitudes or changes ; 
characterized by or subject to a succession of 
changes. 


vi-gis-sy, s. 
vicissy-duck, s. 

Ornith.: A bird described by Simmonds as 

a ‘“‘ West-Indian water-fowl, smaller than the 


European, and affording excellent food.” It 
is probably the Widow-duck (q.v.). 


(Mid. Eng. vicounte= 


[See compound. ] 


*vi-con-ti-él, a. 
viscount (q.V.). | 
Old Law: Pertaining to the sheriff or vi- 
count. 


vicontiel-rents, s. pl. 

Old Law: Certain farms for which the 
sheriff pays a rent to the king. By 3 & 4 
Wm. IV. these farms were placed under the 
Inanagement of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. 


vicontiel-writs, s. pl. 
Old Law: Writs triable in the county or 
sheriffs’ court. 


*vi-coun’-ti-él, a. 


vic-tim, s. [Fr. victime, from Lat. victima, a 
word of doubtful origin ; prob. from vincio = 
to bind, hence = the bound one.] 

1. A living creature sacrificed to some deity 
or in the performance of some religious rite ; 
usually some beast slain in sacrifice, but the 
practice of immolating human beings has also 
been followed by many nations, 


“The chief part of the sacrifice was the victim, con- 
cerning which it may be observed in the first place, 
that it was required to be whole, perfect and sound in 
all its members, without spot or blemish,”—Potter : 
Antig. Greece, bk. ii., ch. iv. 

2. A person or thing destroyed or injured 
in some manner by some casualty. 


“ Another theatre wrapped in flames, together with 
the sacrifice of scores, perhaps of hundreds of victims 
dooined to die the most dreadful death imaginable.”— 
Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888. 

3. A person or thing sacrificed in the pur- 
suit of an object ; a person or thing destroye 
or injured from application to some object: 
as, a victim to avarice, a victim to jealousy. 

4, A living being sacrificed by or suffering 
severe injury from another. 

5, Hence, one who is cheated or duped; a 
dupe, a gull. 

“To control the credulity of the victiwss of Hero- 

dotus."—Globe, March 25, 1888, 


[VICONTIEL.] 


vic'-tim-ize, vic'-tim-ise, v.t. 


Vic-tor’-i-a, s. 


viciousness—victorial 


* vic'-tim-ate, v.t. (Lat. victimatus, pa. par. 
of victimo=to sacrifice.] To sacrifice; to 
make a victim of; to immolate. 


[Eng. 
victim; -ize.] To make a victim of; espe- 
cially, to make the victim of a swindle or 
fraud; to dupe, to swindle, to defraud, to 
cheat. 


“She victimized large numbers of tradesmen in 
Edinburgh.”—St. James's Gazette, March 2, 1888, 


vic'-tim-iz-ér, vic'-tim-is-ér, s. [Eng. 
victimiz(e), (victimis(e) ; -er.] One who victim- 
izes, swindles, or defrauds another. 


“ They are helpless in the hands of their victimizers.” 
—Citizen, Jan. 9, 1886. 


vic’-tor, * vic-tour, *vyc-tor, s. & a. 
{Lat. victor, from victus, pa. par. of vinco 
(pa. t. vici) = to conquer ; from the same root 
as Goth. weigan, weihan (pa. par. wigans) = 
to strive, to contend; A.S. wig = war. Ital. 
vittore.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. One who is victorious in a contest ; one 
who wins or gains the prize or advantage in a 
contest ; one who vanquishes another in any 
struggle; especially, one who is victorious in 
war; @ vanquisher. 

“Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast.” 
Shukesp.: 8 Henry VI., ii. 5, 
*2, One who ruins or destroys ; a destroyer. 
““There, victor of his health, his fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iii, 313. 

*B. As adj.: Victorious. 

“Despite thy victor sword.” Shakesp. : Lear, v. 8. 

4 For the difference between victor and con- 
queror, see CONQUEROR. 


* vic'-tor-dom, * vic-tor-dome, s. [Eng. 
victor; -dom.] The condition of a victor ; 
victory. 

“Then will I stand by, and looke on, and see what 
victordome thou shalt get.”—Barnes : Workes, fol 278. 


* vic'-tor-ér, s. 
a conqueror, 


“ The chariots of noble victorers riding in triumph.” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxviii., ch. iv. 


*vic’-tor-éss, * vic-tor-esse, s. 
victor ; -ess.] A female victor. 
‘When the victoresse arrived there.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIT. xii 44 
(Lat. = victory (q.v.). ] 

1. Rom. Mythol.: One of the deities of the 
Romans, called by the Greeks Niké. She 
was sister of Strength and Valour, and was 
one of the attendants of Jupiter. Sylla raised 
her a temple at Rome, and instituted festivals 
in her honour She was represented with 
wings, crowned with laurel, and holding the 
branch of a palm-tree in her hand, 

2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 12]. 


3. Bot.: A genus of Euryalide (q.v.), akin 
to Euryale, from which it differs by the sepals 
being deciduous, by the petals gradually pass- 
ing into stamens, and by the cells of the 
ovary being more numerous. Species one or 
three. The type is Victoria regia, named by 
Lindley after Queen Victoria. It is the most 
magnificent of all known’ water-lilies, and is 
the more acceptable that it came from a 
region in which it had been supposed that no 
Nympheacez occurred. It was first dis- 
covered by the botanist Henke in 1801; 
Bonpland afterwards met with it. Orbigny, in 
1828, sent home specimens to Paris; others 
also subsequently saw it growing, but it ex- 
cited no attention till, in 1837, Sir Robert 
Schomburgk found it in the Berbice River in 
British Guiana. The rootstock is thick and 
fleshy, the leaf-stalks prickly, the leaf pel- 
tate, its margin circular, its diameter from six 
to twelve feet, the edge so turned up as to 
make the leaves floating in tranquil water look 
like a number of large trays. “The leaves are 
green above, and covered with small bosses, 
below they are deep purple or violet ; the un- 
developed flowers are pyriform; the sepals 
four, each about seven inches long by four 
broad, purple externally, whitish internally ; 
the petals numerous, in several rows, passing 
insensibly into stamens, fragrant, the outer 
ones white, the inner ones roseate; stamens 
numerous, the outer fertile, the inner sterile ; 
ovary many celled, cup-shaped above, with 
many small stigmas along its upper margin ; 
fruit a prickly berry. A native of South Amer- 
ican rivers, especially the tributaries of the 

azon. It has been introduced into the 


(Eng. victor ; -er.] A victor, 


[Eng. 


* vic-tor’-i-al, a. 


United States and other countries. The seeds 
are said to be eatable, and the plant is in con- 
sequence called Water Maize by the natives 
of the region where it grows, 


4, Vehicles: A park-carriage, having a low 
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VICTORIA, 


seat for two persons, a calash top, and an 
elevated driver's seat in front. 

“With silent morosity he hands her into her vic- 
toria.”—Rhoda Broughton: Second Thoughts., vol. ii., 
pt. ii,, ch. viii. 

Royal Order of Victoria & Albert: An 
order instituted by Queen Victoria, Feb. 10, 
1862, in memory of the Prince Consort, who 
died Dec. 14, 1861. It was enlarged Oct. 10, 
1864, Nov. 15, 1865, and 
again on March 15, 1880. 
It consists of her Majesty, 
as Sovereign of the Order, 
and fifteen ladies of the 
Royal families of Europe, 
who form the First class. 
The second class consists 
of eight ladies of the royal 
families of Europe, and re- 
lated to the British royal 
family. The third class 
includes twenty-one lady 
members of the British no- 
bility, and the fourth class 
fifteen lady members of the 
nobility and gentry. The 
badge is composed of like- 
nesses in profile of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, 
surmounted by a border of precious stones 
(different for each class) for the first, second, 
and third, and of the monogram ‘‘V.A.” for 
the fourth class, all surmounted by an Im- 
perial crown. Ribbon, white moiré. 


Victoria Cross, s. A British naval and 
military decoration instituted by royal war- 
rant, Jan. 29, 1856, and bestowed for “ con- 
spicuous bravery or de- 
votion” to the country 
in the presence of the 
enemy. It is the most 
coveted of all British de- 
corations, and is open 
to all officers and inen 
of the regular, auxiliary, 
and reserve forces. It 
consists of a bronze Mal- » 
tese cross with the royal ff 
erest in the centre, and 
underneath an _ escrol 
bearing the inscription, 
“For Valour.” It is worn 
attached to the breast by 
a blue ribbon in the case 
of the navy, and by a red 
in the case of the army. 
For every additional att of bravery an addi- 
tional clasp may be added. The cross carries: 
with it a special pension of £10 a year, and 
each additional clasp an additio pension 
of £5 a year, 


Victoria crowned-pigeon, s. 

Ornith.: Goura victorice, a large pigeon from 
New Guinea and the adjacent islands. General, 
colour slaty blue, with reddish-brown under- 
surface; bluish-gray stripes on wings, and a 
broad grayish-white line at the end of the 
tail. It has a crest of numerous small fea- 
thers, which terminate in spatules. 


Victoria Institute, s. An institution 
having its headquarters in London and founded 
to harmonize Scripture and science. The 
meeting which resolved on its formation was 
held on June 16, 1865, and it was established. 
on the 22nd of the same month. Called also 
the Philosophical Society. 


BADGE OF ORDER OF 
VICTORIA. 
AND ALBERT, 


VICTORIA CROSS. 


a [Eng. victory; -al.] Per-- 
taining to or in celebration of a victory. 


“Wrote this victorial ditton.”"— Urquhart ; Rabelats,. 
bk. ii, ch. xxvii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. 2, e©=6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


* vic-tor’-i-olis-néss, s. 


vic’-tor-ite, s. 


vic’-tor-y, * vic-tor-ie, s. 


tvic’-tréss, s. 


*vic'-trice, s. 


*vin’-trix, a. & s. 


— nouris 


_ ignoring the direct derivation from the French ; 


Victorian—viduous 
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Ce 


Vic-tor-i-an, a. (See defs.] 


1. Of or belonging to the reign of Queen 
Victoria, who ascended the throne 1837. 


“He touched his readers less than any other Vic- 
torian poet of the first rank.”—Atheneum, April 21, 
1888, p. 501. 

2. Of or belonging to Victoria, a division of 

Australia, named after Queen Victoria in 1851. 


vic'-tor-ine, s. [Named after Queen Victoria.] 


1, A small fur tippet worn by ladies. 


bi arm... victorine of cat-skin that encircled 
her ueck."—W, 8. Mayo: NeverAgain, ch. viii. 


2. A variety of peach. 


vic-tor-i-ous, * vic-tor-y-ous, * vyc- 


tor-y-ous, a. [Fr. victorieux, from Lat. 
victoriosus = full of victory, from victor=a 
victor (q.v.); Sp. & Port. victorioso ; Ital. vit- 
torioso.] 

1, Having obtained victory ; having con- 
quered in battle or conflict of any kind; 
having overcome an antagonist ; especially, 
having obtained victory over an enemy in 
war ; conquering. 

“Sung triumph, and him sung victorious king.” 

Milton: P. L., Vi. 886. 
2. Associated or connected with victory ; 
characterized by victory ; producing victory. 
“ Sudden these honours shall be snatch’d away, 
d curst for ever this victorious day.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iii, 104. 

3. Emblematic of victory ; betokening con- 

quest. 


“Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III., i. 1. 


vic-tor-i-ous-ly, * vyc-tor-y-ous-ly, 


adv. [Eng. victorious: -ly.] In a victorious 
manner; with victory; as a victor; trium- 
phantly. 


“That 


victoriously through 
all our di 


ce will carry us... 
culties.”—Hammond. 


{Eng. victorious ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being victorious. 


[After Victor Meunier ; suff. 
~ite (Min.). } 

Min.: A variety of enstatite (q.v.), entirely 
free from iron. Occurs in acicular crystals, 
sometimes in rosette-like groups, in cavities in 
the meteoric iron of Deesa, Chili. 


(O. Fr. victorie 
(Fy. victoire), from Lat. victoria = conquest, 
from victor =a victor (q.v.); Sp. & Port. vic- 
toria ; Ital. vittoria.] 

1. The defeat of an enemy in battle, or of 
an antagonist or opponent in any contest ; a 
gaining of the supremacy or superiority in 
war or any contest. 

“ Nor cease again till victory descend 
From all-deciding Heav'n on us or you.” 
Cowper : Homer ; Iliad vii. 

2. Advantage or superiority gained in any 
conflict or struggle, as over self or one’s 
passions or appetites, or over temptations, or 
other like struggle. 

“Tt is a great instancy of a victory over the most 

refractory passions. ’"—T7aylor. 

3. The same as VicToria, 1. 


(Eng. victor; -ess.] A female 
victor. 
“She shall be sole victyess, Coesar's Cresar.” 
Shakesp.: Richard LIL, iv. 4. 
[Victrrx.] A victress. 
“ With boughs of palm a crowned victrice stand.” 
Ben Jonson ; Elegy on his Muse. 
[Lat. fem. of victor=a 
victor (q.v.).] 
A. As adj.: Victorious, conquering: as, 
Venus Victria. 
B. As subst. : A female victor ; a victress. 


“Tn his victriz he required all that was here visible.” 
—C. Bronté: Villette, ch. xxxii. 


vict’-ual, * vict’-uall (c silent), * vit-aile, 


-*vit-aille, * vyct-ual, *vyt-aile, * 
aylle, s. (Fr. vitaille (O. Fr. victuaille), from 
Lat. victualia = provisions, victuals, prop. 
neut. : of victwalis = belonging to food or 
ment, from  victws = food, nourish- 
ment; prop. pa. par. of vivo=to live. From 
the same root come viand, vital, vivacious, 
wivid, revive, survive, viper, &c. Sp. vitualla ; 
Port. vitualha, victualha ; Ital. vittuaglia, vit- 
te vettovaglia, The present incorrect 
spelling of the word is due to a pedantic 
ire to represent the Latin ultimate origin, 


_ the true orthography is, however, fairly re- 
sented by the pronunciation, vit'-tle. The 
is not now used in the singular.] 


‘3 


1, Supplies for the support of life; pro- 
visious, food; especially food for human 
beings, prepared for consumption. 


“You had musty victual, and he hath holp to eat 
it."—Shakesp. : Much Ado, i. 1, 


2. Corn or grain of any sort. (Scotch.) 


vict’- ual (c silent), * vit-ell, * vit-ule, 
*vyt-ayl, v.t. [Vicruat, s.] To supply or 


store with victuals or provisions for food and | 


sustenance ; to provide with stores of food. 


“To see that the crew properly victual themselves.” 
—Field, Dec. 24, 1887. 


* victualage (as vit'-tel-ig), s. [Eng. vic- 
tual, 8. ; -age.) Food, provisions, victuals. 


“T could not proceed with my cargo of victualage.” 
—0. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xvii. 


vict'-ual-lér (c silent), * vyt-ail-er, * vyt- 
ayll-er, s. (Eng. victual, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who supplies victuals or provisions, 
as for an army, fleet, &c. ; one who contracts 
to victual a body of men. 


“The victuallers soon found out with whom they 
had to deal.’"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. ‘ 


2, One who keeps an inn or house of enter- 
tainment ; an innkeeper, a tavern-keeper. 
“All victuallers do so."—Shakesp, - 2 Henry IV., ii. 4, 
3. A ship employed to carry provisions for 
other ships, or for supplying troops at a dis- 
tance. (Smyth.) 
“There remained in company only our own squad- 


ee and our two victuallers."—Anson : Voyages, bk. i., 
ch. ii. 


4, A corn-factor ; one who deals in grain. 
(Scotch.) 


| Licensed victualler : [LicENsED]., 


vict’-uall-ing (c silent), pr. par. or a. 
TUAL, Vv.] 
victualling - bill, s. A custom-house 
document, warranting the shipment of such 
stores as the master of an outward-bound 
merchantman may require for his intended 
voyage. 


* victualling-house, s. A house where 
provision is made for strangers to eat; an 
eating-house. 


victualling-note, s. An order given to 
a seaman in the Royal Navy by the pay- 
master when he joins a ship, which is handed 
to the ship’s steward, as his authority for 
victualling the man. (English.) 


victualling-ship, s. 
TUALLER, 3. (q.V.). 


victualling-yard, s. A yard generally 
contiguous to a dockyard, containing maga- 
zines, in which provisions and other like 
stores for the navy of a state are deposited, 
and where war-vessels and transports are pro- 
visioned. 


[Vic- 


The same as Vic- 


victuals (c silent), s. pl. [Vicruat, s.] 
vicugna, vicuna (both as vi-ciin’-ya), s. 
[From the Spanish form of the native name.] 

Zool.: Auchenia vicugna, a native of the 
most elevated localities of Bolivia and Nor- 
thern Chili. It is very wild, and has resisted 
all attempts to reduce it to a state of domes- 


VICUGNA. 


tication. It is the smallest species of the 
genus, standing only about thirty inches at 
the shoulder. Coloration nearly uniform lion- 
brown, tinged with yellow on the back and 
fading into gray on the abdomen. It is ex- 
tremely active and sure-footed, and is seldom 
taken alive. In habit it somewhat reseinbles 
the chamois, as it lives in herds in the regions 


* vid'-u-age (age as ig), s. 


* vid’-u-al, a. 


* vid-u-a'-tion, s. 


* vi-du-i-ty, * vi-du-i-tie, s. 


* vid’-u-olls, a. 


of perpetual snow. The soft, silky fur is in 
much request for making delicate fabrics, and 
many thousands of these animals are slaught- 
ered annually for the sake of the skins. 


*vi-dame’, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. vice 
dominus =a vice-lord, from vice=in place 
of, and dominus=a lord.] In France, an 
officer who originally, under the feudal 
system, represented the bishop, abbot, &c., 
in temporal affairs, as in the command of 
soldiers, the administration of justice, and 
the like. In process of time these digni- 
taries erected their offices into fiefs, and 
became feudal lords. (Brande & Cox.) The 
title continued to the Revolution of 1789. 


vi-dé, v. [Lat., imper. sing. of video = to 
see.] See; a word used as a reference to 
something stated elsewhere, as vide ante, vide 
supra =see before, see above—that is, in a 
previous part of the same book; vide infra, 
vide post = see below, see after, that is, in a 
subsequent place ; quod vide (generally abbre- 
viated into q.v.)= which see; vide ut supra 
= see as above, see as mentioned before. 


vi-del’-i-cét, adv. [Lat., contr. for videre 
licet = it is easy to see, hence, plainly, to wit: 
videre = to see, and licet = it is allowable ; ef. 
scilicet.] To wit, namely, that is. In old 
MSS. and books the abbreviation for Latin -e¢ 
(tinal) closely resembled the letter z, hence 
the abbreviation viz. (in which form videlicet 

is generally found) stands for viet. 
“Tn all this time there was not any man died in 


his own person, videlicet in a love cause. —Shakesp. 
As You Like It, iv. 1. 


vi-détte’, s. 


Vid'-i-an, «. [See def.] Of, pertaining to, or 
discovered by Vidus Vidius, a Florentine 
physician of the sixteenth century. Used in 
Anatomy, in which there are a Vidian artery 
canal, and nerve. 


Vidian-canal, s. 

Anat.: A canal passing horizontally from 
before backwards through the sphenoid bone, 
at the base of the internal pterygoid plate. 
It transmits the vidian nerve and vessels, 
Called also the Pterygoid-canal. 


(VEDETTE. ]} 


*vi-di-mis, s. [Lat.=we have seen, Ist 
pers. pl. perf. indic. of video = to see.] 
1. An examination or inspection: as, a 
vidimus of accounts. 
2. An abstract or syllabus of the contents 
of a document, book, or the like. 


vi-do-ni-a, s. [Sp.] A white wine, pro 

duced in Teneriffe, and resembling Madeira, 
but inferior in quality, and of a tart flavour. 

“‘On the road we get a familiar reference to Canary 

sack and Malmsey wine, whose degeverate descendant. 

is the white wine known as vidonia, in which no 

modern duke would willingly commit suicide.”— 

Globe, March 24, 1888. 


vid’-u-a, s. [A corrupt Latinised form of 


Whidah, a territory in Eastern Africa.} 
[Wipow-BIRD. ] 

Ornith.: A genus of Ploceide (q.v.), with 
seven species, from tropical and southern 
Africa. Bill compressed, nostrils hidden by 
plumes ; wings third to fifth quills longest, 
first spurious ; tail-feathers and tail-coverts 
lengthened variously; tarsi with divided 
scales in front. 


(Lat. vidua =a 
widow.] The state of a widow ; widowhood’, 
widows collectively. 


[Low Lat. vidualis, from Lat. 
vidua =a widow, prop. fem. of vidwus = 
widowed.] [Wrpow, s.] Of, pertaining, or 
relating to the state of a widow. 
“The only pattern of all chastity, virginal, conjugal, 
and vidual.’ —Parthenia Sacra, p. 80. 
(Lat. vidua =a widow.] 
The state of being widowed or bereaved ; loss, 
bereavement. 


[Lat. vidu- 
itas, from vidwus = widowed; Fr. vidwite.} 
The state or condition of a widow; widow- 

hood, 
“ A vow of continued viduitie."—Bp. Hall: Honour 

of Married Clergy, bk. i., § 6. 

[Lat. vidwus.] Widowed, _ 
bereaved. . ( 


‘*She gone, and her vidwous mansion, your heart, to 
let.” — ascend Newcomes, ch, |xvi. i 


DOy; Pout, jdwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench: go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


’ 
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vie, * vye, v.i. & t. [A contr. form of envie; 
Mid. Eng. envien, from O. Fr. envier (aw jeu) 
=to vie (Cotgrave) ; lit.=to invite or chal- 
lenge (to a game), from Lat. invito = to invite 
(q.v.); ef. Sp. envidar = amongst gamesters, 
to invite or to open the game by staking a 
certain sum ; Ital inwitwre (al giwoco)= to vie 
or revie at any game, to drop vie; inwito=a 
vie at play, a vie at any game; also, an in- 
viting, proffer, or bidding. (Florio.) The true 
sense of with being against (as in withstand, 
fight with), to vie with=to stake against, to 
wager against. (Skeat.)] 

A. Intransitive: 

*1, In old games, as gleek, primero, &c., 
to wager on the value of one’s hand against 
that of an opponent. [ReEvtE.] 

2. Hence, to strive for superiority ; to con- 
tend, to endeavour; to be equal or superior ; 
to rival. (Said of persons or things, and 
followed by with before the person or thing 
contended against, and by in or for before the 
object of contention.) 


“* Now voices over voices rise ; 
While each to be the loudest vies,” 
Swift : Journal of a Modern Lady. 


*B. Transitive: 

1. To offer as a stake; to stake, to wager ; 
to play as for a wager with. 

“She vied and revied others to the contrary.”"— 

Rowley: Search for Money. 

2. To show or practise in competition ; to 
put or bring into competition ; to contend in 
or with respect to; to try to outdo in. 

“Out, thon camelion harlot! now thine eyes 
Vie tears with the hyena.” 
Ben Jonson : Fox, iv. 2. 
* vie, s. (Vie, v.] A challenge, a wager ; hence, 
a contest or struggle for superiority ; a con- 
tention in the way of rivalry. 


“Then came in Theon also with his vie, adding 
moreover and saying that it could not be denied,"— 
P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 619. 


+ vi-élle’, s. [Fr., akin to viol (q.v.).] 
Music: The hurdygurdy (q.v.). 


Vi-én-na, s. [Ger. Wien.] 
Geog. : The capital of the Austrian empire, 
now Austro-Hungary. 


Vienna-basin, s. 

Geol. : A series of beds—the lowest Oligo- 
cene, the highest Pliocene—found in a basin- 
shaped hollow in the older rocks in and around 
Vienna. The Oligocene contains remains of 
Mastodon tapiroides, Rhinoceros sansaniensis, 
&e., and the Pliocene, Dinotherium, Masto- 
don, Rhinoceros, Machairodus, Hyzena, Cer- 
vus, Antilope, &c., with birch, alder, oak, 
heech, chestnut, hornbeam, liquidaimbar. 


Vi-én-nése’, a. &s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Vienna or 
its inhabitants. 
B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Vienna; as a plural, the inhabitants of Vienna 
sollectively. 


vi-er’-zdn-ite, s. [After Vierzon, Cher, 
I'rance, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as MELINITE (q.V.). 


vi ét ar’-mis, phr. [Lat.] 

Law: With force and arms. (Words made 
use of in indictments and actions of trespass 
to show the violent commission of any tres- 
pass or crime; hence, with force and violence 
generally.) 


“Tf a gamekeeper sees a poacher at work in day- 
time, he must be content to summon him, and has no 
right then and there to collar him vi et armis."— 
Field, March 3, 1888. 


vict-ing-hof’-ite, s. [After Mr. Vietinghof; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety. of Samarskite (q.v.), con- 
taining 23 per cent. of protoxide of iron, 
Found near Lake Baikal, Asiatic Russia. 


vicousseuxia (as vyii-si’-zi-a), s. [Named 
after M. Vieusseux, a physician of Geneva.] 
Bot. : A genus of Iridacee. Root tuberous ; 
stem branched ; leaves narrow, sword-shaped ; 
perianth six-parted, in two series of segments, 
the inner smaller. Natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, cultivated in England for their 
ornamental flowers. 


view (as vu), s. [O. Fr. veué =the sense, 
act, or instrument of seeing, the eyes, a glance, 
a view, a look, sign, &c.; prop. fem. of vew 
= viewed, seen, pa. par. of veoir (Fr. voir) = 
to view, see, from Lat. video = tosee; Fr. vue.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father 3 wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, p 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, ctire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. , ce =6; ey =a; qu= 


vie—vigilance 


I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of viewing, seeing, or beholding ; 
survey or examination by the eye ; look, sight. 


“Whose eye 
Views all things at one view.” 
Mitton: P. L., ii. 188. 


2. Range of vision; reach of sight; extent 

of prospect ; power of seeing physically. 
** Soar above the view of men.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, i. 1. 

3. The act of perceiving by the mind; 
mental survey or examination; intellectual 
inspection, observation, consideration. 

“Tf the mind has made this inference by finding 
out the intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the 
connection of them, it has proceeded rationally.”"— 

Locke, 

4, Mental or intellectual range of vision ; 

power of perception mentally. 

5, That which is viewed, seen, or beheld ; 
that which is looked upon; a sight or spec- 
tacle presented to the eye ; scene, prospect. 

“'T is distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
Campbell: Pleasures of Hope, i. 7. 
* 6. Appearance, show, aspect, look. 


“ You that choose not by the view,” 
Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, 


7. A scene as represented by painting or 
drawing ; a picture, sketch, or drawing, as a 
landscape or the like, 


“Mere views, mere panoramas are not pictures.”— 
Pall Malt Gazette, Dec. 10, 1887. 


8. Manner or mode of looking at things; 
manner of regarding subjects on which various 
opinions may be held; judgment, opinion, 
way of thinking, notion, idea, theory. 

“By constant repetition of the same fundamental 


views, he forced them as it were upon the minds of his 
countrymen.”—Brit, Quart. Review, lvii. 58. 


9. Something looked towards or forming 
the subject of consideration ; intention, pur- 
pose, design, aim. 


“No man sets himself about anything, but upon 
poms view or other which serves him for a reason,”— 
ocke. 


II. Law: An inspection of property in dis- 
pute, or of a place where a crime has been 
committed, by the jury previous to the trial 
of the case. 

J (1) Field of view: [Frexp, s., A. ID. 8.]. 

(2) In view: In sigh’; possible to be seen. 

“The enemy 's in view,” Shakesp, : Lear, v. 1. 

(8) In view of: In consideration of; con- 
sidering ; having regard to. 

(4) On view: Open or submitted to public 
inspection ; exhibited or open to the public: 
as, The goods are now on view. 

(5) Point of view: The point or direction 
from which a thing is seen ; hence, figuratively, 
the particular mode or manner in which a 
thing is viewed, looked at, or considered ; a 
standpoint. ~ 

(6) To have in view: To have as one’s object 
or aim ; to have regard to, 

*(7) To the view : Soas to be seen by every- 
body ; in public. 

“ Shall uplift us to the view.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2. 

* (8) View of franikpledge: [FRANKPLEDGE, J]. 


view-halloo, s. 
Hunt. : The ery of the huntsman on seeing 
the fox break cover. 


“There was nothing left but to trot back to Sap- 
cote, where there was first a view-halloo ... and then 
a kind of scare."—/Vield, Dec. 17, 1887. 


view (as vu), *vewe, *vieu, vt. & 4. 


{View, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To see; to look on; to behold; to per- 
ceive with the eye. 


“He, too, was viewed making for the wood.”—VField, 
Dec. 31, 1887. 


2. To examine with the eye; to look on 
with attention, or for the purpose of examining 
closely ; to inspect, to survey, to explore. 

“Go up and view the country.”—Joshua vii. 2. 

3. To survey mentally or intellectually ; to 
examine with the mental eye ; to consider. 


“The happiest youth, viewing his progress through.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry V/., iii. 1. 
; 4. To regard; to consider in a particular 
ight, 


“The appointment was viewed with general ap- 
proval."—Brit. Quart. Review, lvii. 55, 


* 5, To peruse. 

“* View these letters.” Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., i. 1. 
* B. Intrans. : To look ; to take a view. 

{ To view away: 

Fou-hunt. : To observe (a fox) breaking cover. 


view'-ér (lew as 11), s. [Eng. view, v. ; -r.] 
One who views, inspects, surveys, or exa- 
mines ; specif. : 

(1) An official appointed to superintend or 
inspect something ; an overseer. 

“The door-keepers were summoned before the over- 
seer, or, as you call him, the viewer."—Miss Edge- 
eorth : Lame Jervas, ch. i. 

(2) One of a body of jurors who are ap- 
pointed by the court to view or inspect the 
property in controversy, or the place where a 
crime has been committed. In Scotland two 
parties called ‘‘shewers” point out the sub- 
jects to be viewed. 


* view’-i_néss (iew as 0), s. (Eng. viewy ; 
~ness.] The quality or state of being viewy. 


“Written with characteristic tendency to over- 
generalisation and viewiness." — Guardian, May 28 
1860, p. 478. 


*view’-léss (iew as ti), a. [Eng. view; 
-less.) Incapable of being viewed or seen ; in- 
visible ; not seen or perceived by the eye. 


“Thou must be viewless to Empedocles. © 
Matthew Arnold; Empedocles on Etna, i. 1. 


view'-ly (iew as U), a. [Eng. view; -ly.] 
Pleasing to the view. (Prov.) 


view-soOme (iew as W), a. 
-some.] Pleasing to the sight. (Prov.) 


*view-y (iew as U), a. [Eng. view; -y.] 
Holding or disposed to hold peculiar views ; 
given to views or schemes that are speculative 
rather than practical. 


vif'-da, viv-da, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. 
Icel. veifa=to wave.] In Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands, beef or mutton hung and dried 
without salt. 


(Eng. view; 


*vi-gés'-i-mal, a. [Lat. vigesimus.] Twentieth. 


* vi-sés-i-ma’-tion, s. (Lat. vigesimus = 
twentieth.] The act of putting to death every 
twentieth man, [DEcIMATION.] 


vig’-il, * vig-ile, *vig-ill, *vig-ille, s. 
(Fr. vigile, from Lat. vigilia = a watch, watch- 
ing, from vigil = awake, vigilant, watchful, 
from vigeo = to flourish, to thrive, from the 
same root as Eng. wake; Sp., Port. & Ital. 
vigilia. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : - 

1. The act or state of keeping awake ; absti- 
nence from sleep at the natural or ordinary ~ 
hours of rest ; sleeplessness ; hence, the state 
of being awake or watchful; watchfulness, 
wakefulness, watch. : 

“His delicate frame worn out by the labours je 

vigils ot many months.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 

2. Devotional watching ; hence, devotions, — 
service, praise, prayer, or the like, performed } 
during the customary hours of rest ; nocturnal | 
devotions. 

II. Ecclesiastical & Church History: 

1, Originally the watch kept on the night 
before a feast, then (from the eleventh or 
twelfth century), the day and night preceding 
a feast. The practice of spending the night 
in public prayer, which is probably older 
than Christianity, prevailed in the early 
Church, and down to the fourteenth century 
was the usual prelude to the greater festivals. ; 
But there were many objections to the custom, 
which, from about that date was gradually 
discontinued. In the Roman Church the . 
Midnight Mass before the feast of Christmas 
is the only relic of the old custom. [WatcH- 
NIGHT.] Broadly speaking, the vigils of the 
Roman Church have been transferred to the ; 
Euglish Prayer Book, Theoretically, all vigils 7 
are fast-days, but in the Roman Chureh the j 
customs of different countries vary slightly. ; 

2. The devotional exercises or services 
appropriate to the vigil or eve of a festival. 

* Vigils or Watchings of flowers : 

Bot.: The rendering of Lat. vigiliw, the 
name used by Linneus (Syst. Nat., ed. 18th, 
ii. 20) to describe the faculty possessed by 
certain plants of opening and closing their 
flowers at certain hours of the day. He places 
it under the heading Horologium. [FLORAL- 
CLOCK. ] 


vig/-il-ange, * vis’-il-en¢e, s. [Fr., from 
Lat. vigilantia, from. vigilans = vigilant (q.v.) ; 
Sp. & Port. vigilancia ; Ital. vigilanza.] : 
1, The quality or state of being vigilant or 
watchful ; attention of the mind in discover- 
ing or guarding against danger, orin providing 


\ 


for safety 5 watchfulness, wariness, circum- 


spection. 
“They .. . made haste to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmost vigilance.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 80, 
*2. Forbearance of sleep ; wakefulness. 


“Ulysses yielded unreasonably to sleep, and the 
ng passion for his country should have given him 
vigilance.”"—Broome. 
*3, A guard, a watch. 
“Tn at this gate none pass 4 
The vigilance.” Milton: P. L., iv. 580. 
vigilance-committee, s. A committee 
or body formed to watch the progress or car- 
rying out of some measure, or for the purpose 
of protecting certain interests supposed to be 
imperilled, or for restraining any abuse or 
. Ruisance. 


“ But at least it is well that the lawless and offen- 
sive zeal of vigilance-committees has received a decisive 
check.”— People, April 22, 1888. 


*vig’-il-an-ey, s. (Eng. vigilance); -y:] 
Vigilance. 
“Their vigilancy is honoured with this heavenly 
vision,"—Bp. Hail: Cont. ; Birth of Christ. 


vig’-il-ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. vigilans, pr. 
ar. of vigilo= to watch ; from vigil = watch- 
fal ; Sp., Port., & Ital. vigilante.) [Vie1L.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ever awake and on the alert, 
watchful, wakeful, wary, circumspect; atten- 
tive to discover or avoid danger. 

2. Her.: Applied to a cat when borne in a 
position as if on the look out for prey. 


vis'-il-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. vigilant; -ly.] In 
a vigilant manner ; with vigilance: watchfully, 
warily, cireumspectly. 
“They had a strong cordon around the castle vigil- 
antly watching it.”"—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 16, 1888. 


*vig-ill, *vig-ille, s. [Vici1.] 


*vig-in-tiv-ir-ate, s. [Lat. viginti= twen- 
ty, and viri = men; ef. Triwmvirate, &c.) A 
body of officers of government, consisting of 
twenty men. 


wig-na, s. [Named after Dominic Vigna, a 
commentator on Theophrastus. ] 

Bot. ; A genus of Phaseolez, Papilionaceous 
plants, with nearly cylindrical legumes con- 
stricted between the seeds, which are sepa- 
rated by thin, spurious partitions, Known 
species more than thirty, chiefly from the 
tropics. Vigna Catiang (= Dolichos sinensis) 
has a legume about two feet long, with a 
number of pea-like seeds, which are used for 
food, or the young legume may itself be 
cooked with its contents. The plant is culti- 
vated throughout the tropics, and is used in 

India to strengthen the stomach but is said 

to be hot, dry, diuretic, and difficult of diges- 

tion. V. pilosa is also cultivated in India and 

Burmah, 

vignette (as vin-yét, or vi-nét), *vig- 

net, s. [Fr. =a little vine; vignettes = 

branches, or branchlike borders or flourishes ; 
dimin. from vigne =a vine (q.v.). 


*1. Originally applied to a running orna- 


a 


ment of vine-leaves, tendrils, and grapes, used | 


in Gothic architecture. 
*2. Ornamental flourishes, consisting of 
tendrils and yine-leaves upon silver. 


_ *3, The flourishesin the form of vine-leaves, 
branches, &c., with which the capital letters 
in ancient manuscripts were often ornamented. 
_ 4, Any kind of printer’s ornaments, such 
as flowers, head and tail pieces, &c.; more 
recently, any kind of wood-cut or engraving 
not enclosed within a definite border, espe- 
_ cially such as are placed on the title-page of a 
book opposite the frontispiece. Rastoldt, in 
1471, is credited with the introduction of this 
mode of portraying initials, flowers, &c. 
_ Pynson (1520) was the first English printer 
to use borders and vignettes in his books. 
“This lady, with the dagger at her breast, and a 
rid'cuious expression of agony in her face, formed a 
_ vignette to most of his books."—Ben Jonson: Cyn- 
e 's Revels, v. 2, (Note 2.) 
5, A photographic portrait, showing only 
head and shoulders, the edges fading away 
nsibly into the background. 
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vignetter (as vin-yét/-tér or vi-nét’-tér), 
s. [Eng. wigneti(e); -er.} An instrument for 
vignetting a photographic picture. 


vignettist (as vin-yét-tist or vi-nét’- 
tist), s, [ViaNeTTE.] An artist who pro- 
duces vignettes. [VIGNETTE, 4.] 


“ A singularly interesting paper upon Viollet-le-Duc 
as a vignottist."—Notes & Queries, Mar. 26, 1887, p, 260. 


vignite (as vin-yit), s. [After Vignes, 
new France, where found; suff.  -ite 
Min.). 


Min.: An impure variety of magnetite (q.v.). 


vi-go'-ni-a, s. [Fr. vigogne = the vicugna 
(q.v.).] A dress fabric, either all wool or a 
mixture of silk and wool. 


vig’-or, vig’-our, s. (0. Fr. vigur, vigor 
(Fr. vigueur), from Lat. wigorem, aceus. of 
vigor = liveliness, force ; from vigeo=to be 
lively ; Sp. & Port. vigor ; Ital. vigore.] 
1. Aflourishing state ; possession of energy 
or strength, physical or mental. 

“He had passed his seventieth year; but both his 
mind and hody were still in full vigour."—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist, Eng., ch. ix. 

2. Physical or active strength or force of 
body in animals. 
“Unto his limmes (though tir'd), 
His mother's touch a vigour fresh inspir’d.” 
May: Lucan ; Pharsatia, iv. 
8. Strength of mind; intellectual force; 
energy. 
4, Strength in animal or vegetable nature or 
action ; healthiness: as,the vigor of aplant’s 
growth. 


*5, Efficacy, efficiency, potency, energy. 
, “Tn the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive else, their vigour find.” 
Milton: P. L,, viii. 97. 
*6, Vehemence, violence. 
“ Have felt the vigour of his rage.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iv. 4 


*vig’-or, v.t. [Vicor. s.] To invigorate. 
vig-0-ro'-so, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: With energy. 


vig'-or-ois, * vyg-or-ouse, a, [Fr. vigour- 
eux; O. Fr. vigoros, from vigor; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. vigoroso.] [Vreor.] 

1, Possessing vigor; fullofphysicalstrength 

or active force ; strong, robust, lusty. 

“* Then vigorous most 

When most wnactive deem'’d.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,705, 
2. Exhibiting or characterized by vigor, 
energy, or strength; resulting from vigor, 
either physical or mental; strong, powerful, 
forcible, energetic. 

“They had so sharpe and vigorous answers, that 
there was not one mantellet that abode whole an 
houre.”— Hackluyt: Voyuges, ii. 81. 

3, Strong in growth; healthy, robust. 


“The vigorous vegetation which constantly takes 
place there.”"—Anson « Voyages, bk. i., ch. v. 
4, Expressed in energetic or forcible lan- 


guage: as, a vigorous protest. 


vig’-or-ols-ly, adv. [Eng, vigorous; -ly.] 
In a vigorous manner; with vigor, energy, 
or force, physical and mental; energetically, 
strongly, forcibly. 
“To shoot as vigorously as if just gathered from the 
plant.’—Paley : Natwral Theology, ch. xx. 


vig’-Or-olis-néss, s. (Eng. vigorous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vigorous; vigor, 
force, energy, strength. 


“If the elephant knew his strength, or the horse 
the vigorousness of his own spirit, they would be as 
rebellious. "Bp. Taylor ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 19, 


vik’-ing, t viking, s. [Icel. vikingr = a free- 
booter, rover, pirate, lit. = a creek-dweller, 
from vik = a creek, inlet, bay; suff. -ingr 
A.S. -ing) = son of, belonging to; Sw. vik; 
an. vig = a creek, cove; Icel. vikja = to 
turn, to veer, to trend, to recede.] A rover, 
freebooter, or pirate; used especially in the 
Icelandic sagas of the bands of Scandinavian 
warriors who, during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, harried the British Isles and Nor- 
mandy. From a misapprehension of the 
etymology, the second pronunciation is often 
used, the word being confounded with sea- 
king, with which it is wholly unconnected. 
A sea-king was a.man of royal blood, and 
entitled to the name of king when in com- 
mand even of a single ship; the sea-kings 
were often vikings, but not every viking was 
a sea-king. 
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* vil, s, [Vru.] 

* vil, a. [VILE.] 

*vil-ains-ly, adv. [VILLAINoUSLY.] 

* vil-an-ie, s. [VILLANY.] 

*vild, * vilde, a. [See def.] An obsolete 


form of vile (q.v.). 


“Till ye have rooted all the relickes out 
Of that vilde race.” Spenser: F. Q., V. xi. 17. 


*vild/-ly, adv. [Eng. vild; -ly.] Vilely. 
“With foule reproaches and disdainful spight 
Her vildly entertaines.” Spenser: F. Q., I. iti, 44. 
vile, *vil, *vyle, a. &s. [Fr. vil, fem. vile, 
from Lat. vilem, accus. of vilis = of smal 
price, cheap, worthless, vile ; Sp.& Port. vil, 
Ital. vile.) 
A. As adjective : 
* 1. Of little value; held in little esteem , 
worthless, poor. 
“A poor man in vile raiment.”—James ii. 2. 
2. Morally base or impure; depraved, 
wicked, abject, villainous. 
“ Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile.” 
Shakesp,: Lear, iv. 2 
3. Frequently used as an epithet of con- 
tempt, disgust, or opprobrium generally. 


“Tn durance vile here must I wake and weep.” 
Burns: Ep, from Esopus to Maria, 


*B. As subst.: A vile thing. 


“Which soever of them I touch is a vyle.”—Gosson . 
Schoole of Abuse, p. 25. 


*viled, a. [Eng. vil(e); -ed; cf. vild.] Vile, 
scurrilous. 


‘*He granted life to all except one, who hid used 
viled speeches against king Edward.”—Hayward. 


vile’-ly, * vil-iche, adv. [Eng. vile; -ly.] 
1. In a vile manner; basely, meanly, ab-« 
jectly, disgracefully, shamefully. 
“The Volscians . . . vilely yielded up the town.” 
kesp.  Coriolanus, iii, 1. 
2. In a worthless manner ; 
poorly, badly. 
“ An agate very vile?y cut.” 
Shakesp. - Much Ado, iii L 
vile’-néss, s. [Eng. vile ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being vile; base- 
ness, meanness, contemptibleness, despicable- 
ness. 


“ And this appellation is the common mark of the 
last vilenessand contempt in every language.”—Burke: 
On the Sublime & Beautiful. 


2. Moral or intellectual baseness ; depravity, 
impurity, wickedness, sinfulness, degradation. 


“Sensible of ourcorruption and vileness."—Burrow ! 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 7. 


3. Extreme poorness or badness: as, the 
vileness of a painting. 


* vil-t-a/-c6, s. [0. Ital. vigliacco.] A villain, 
a scoundrel, a coward. (Ben Jonson.) 


* vil'-i_cate, v.t. (0. Fr. vile.] To depre- 
ciate, to defame, to vilify, to disparage. 

“Baseness what it cannot attaine, will vilicate and. 
deprave, "—Junius : Cure of Misprision. 

* vil-1_fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. vilify; ¢ con- 
nective; -ation.] The fact of vilifying or de- 
faming ; defamation. 

“This is that which sets them upon perpetual 
bickerings, and mutual vilifications."—South: Ser- 
mons, Vol. X., ser. 6. 

vil’-i-fi-€r, s. [Eng. vilify; -er.] One who 
vilifies or defames ; a defamer. 

'{_fy, * vil-i-fie, v.t. [Lat. vilifico=to- 
make or esteem of little value: vilis = worth- 
less, vile, and facio = to make.] : 


*1. To make vile; to debase, to degrade, to. 
disgrace. 


ill, sorrily, 


“Themselves they viliji'd 
To serve ungovern'd appetite.” 
ilton: P. L., xi. 516. 
*2. To treat as worthless, vile, or of no. 
account, 
“You shall not find our Saviour... so bent to. 


conteinn and vilijie a poor suitor.”—Hales - Sermonon 
xviii. 1. 


3. To attempt to degrade by slander; to. 
traduce. 


“Ungratefully vilify the persons, of those whose 
sole object is our owl peace and prosperity.”—Burke ; 
Cause of the Discontents, 


vil-i-fy-ing, s. [Vittry.] The act of de- 
faming or traducing ; defamation, slander, 


“In the midst of all the storms and reproaches, and 
vilifyings that the world heaps upon me.”—Hale > 
Cont. ; A Preparation against Y 


* vil'-i_pénd, v.t. (Lat. vilipendo=to Souht 
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of little value: vilis= worthless, vile, and 
pendo = to weigh, to value, to esteem.) To 
express a disparaging opinion of ; to traduce, 
to slander, to vilify, to depreciate ; to treat or 
speak of slightingly or contemptuously. 


“He doth vilipend and mock Socrates most.”—P, 
Holland ; Plutarch, p, 914. 


* vil-i_pén’-den-cy, s. [Lat. vilipendens, 
pr. par. of vilipendo = to vilipend (q.v.).] 
Disesteem, slight, disparagement, 


“The mighty Goliahs of Rome, by this way of vilis 
pendency hope to give our clergy’s Hesh to be food for 
the fowls of the aix.”—Waterhouse . Apology for 
Learning, p, 149. 


*vil'-i-_ty, s. [Lat. vilitas, from vilis = vile 
(q.v.).] Vileness, baseness. 


Vill, s. (©. Fr. ville=a village, from Lat. 
villa =a small village, a farm.) [ViLuA.] A 
small collection of houses ; a manor, a farm ; 
the outpart of a parish. 


“ Ag owners of freehold land in the vill or parish of 
Mitcham,”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 28, 1885. 


villa, s. (Lat.=a small village, a farm- 
house, dimin, from vicus = a village.] 
1, A country residence, or seat, usually of 
some pretensions. 


“ Another to his villa would retire, 
And spurs as hard as if it were on fire.” 
Dryden ; Lucretius, iii, 
2. Commonly applied to a small private 
residence in the suburbs of a town, and gene- 
rally detached or semi-detached. 


~ ¢vil-la-dém, s. [Eng. villa; -dom.] Villas 
collectively ; hence, applied to the middle 
classes. 


“The outlying districts are not sacred to villadom.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 29, 1888. 


vil’-lage (age as ig), s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. 
villaticus = pertaining to a villa (q.v.). ] 
A. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : A small assemblage of 
houses, less than a town or city, and greater 
than a hamlet. 

se we were thy charms, sweet village/ sports like 
ese, 

With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please,” 

Goldsmith ; Deserted Village. 

2. Law: Sometimes a manor, sometimes a 
whole parish or subdivision of it; most com- 
monly an outpart of a parish, consisting of a 
few houses separate from the rest ; a vill. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or belonging ‘to a 
Village ; characteristic of a village; hence, 
rustic, countrified. 

“ How soft the music of those village bells!" 
Cowper: Task, vi, 2. 
village-cart, s. A light, two-wheeled 
vehicle, drawn by a horse or pony. 


Vil-lag-er (ag as ig), s. [Eng. villag(e); 
-er.] An inhabitant of a village. 

“ Brutus had rather be a villager.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, i, 2. 

* vil-_lag-ér-y (ag as 18), *villagree, s. 
{Eng. village; -ry.] A district or number of 
villages. 

“Robin Goodfellow, are you not he 


That frights the maidens of the villagery 3” 
Shakesp. - Midsummer Night's Dream, ii, 1. 


vil-lain, vil’-lein, * vil-ayn, * vil-ein, 
*vil-eyn, *vil-laine, s. & a. [0. Fr. 
vilein = servile, base; vilain=a villain, 
bondsman, servile tenant, from Lat. villanus 
=a farm-servant, a serf, from villa =a farm.] 


A. As substantive : 


*1, Aserf or peasant attached to a villa or 
farm. 
“We yield not ourselves to be your villains and 
slaves (non in servitateim nos tradimus], but as allies 
to be protected by you.”—P. Hollund : Livy, p. 935. 


2. A member of the lowest class of unfree 
persons under the feudal system; a feudal 
serf. A villain had, in respect of persons 
other than his lord, all the rights and privi- 
leges of a freeman, but in respect of his lord 
he had no rights, save that the lord might not 
kill or maim him, nor ravish his females, 
The villain could not acquire or hold any 
property against his lord’s will, and he was 
obliged to perform all the menial services 
demanded of him by his lord ; the house and 
land occupied by him were held solely at the 
will of the lord. Villains were of two classes : 
(1) Regardant and (2) in gross. The former 
were annexed to the soil (adscripti or adscrip- 
titii gleb) belonging to a manor as a fixture, 
and passing with it when sold or inherited. 
They could not be sold or transferred separate 
from the land Villains in gross were not 
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annexed to a manor, but belonged personally 
to their lord, who could sell or transfer them 
at pleasure. If they ran away or were pur- 
loined they might be recovered by action like 
beasts or other chattels. [VILLENAGE.] 


“This they called villenage, and the tenants villeins, 
probably a villa, because they lived chiefly in villages, 
which they could not leave without the lord’s permis- 
sion.”—Blackstoné: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 6, 


8. An ignoble, base-born person generally ; 
a boor, a clown. 

4, A person extremely depraved, and guilty 
or capable of great crimes; a vile, wicked 
wretch ; a scoundrel, a rascal, a wretch. 


“0 villain / villain/ his very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred villain/ unnatural, detested, brutish vil- 
lain /"—Shakesp. ; Lear, i. 2. 


5. Sometimes used in a less opprobrious 
sense, particularly in addresses, and some- 
times even as a term of endearment. 


“Sweet villains most dearest! my collop.”— 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i, 2. 


* B. As adjective: 
1, Vile, base, villainous. 


“The villain Jew.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, ii. 8. 


2. Appropriate to or characteristic of a 
villain or slave ; servile, base. 
“* Villain bonds and despot sway.” 
Byron, (Annandale.) 
* villain, * vil-ayn, v.t. [ViLLAmN, s.] To 
disgrace, to degrade, to debase. 


“When they have once vilayned the sacrament of 
matrimonye.”—Sir 7. More; Workes, p. 344. 


* yil’-lain-ize, v.t. [VILLANIzE.] 
vil-lain-ots, * vil-an-ouse, * vil’-lan- 
ous, * vyl-an-ous, a. [Eng. villain ; -ous.] 
1. Suited to or characteristic of a villain; 
like a villain ; very wicked or depraved. 


“A natural abhorrence... of that which is wil- 
lainous or base.”— Wollaston: Religion of Nature, § 9 


2. Proceeding from extreme wickedness or 
depravity : as, a villainous action. 
3. Pitiful, sorry, mean, wretched, vile. 


“There's villainous news abroad.” — Shakesp. ; 
1 Henry IV, ii. 4. 


¥ Sometimes used adverbially. 
“ Foreheads villainous low.” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, iv. 
vil’-lain-ots-lY, * vil-ains-ly, * vil/-lan- 
ous-ly, adv. [Eng. villainous ; -ly.] 
1. In a villainous manner; wickedly, de- 
pravedly, basely. 


“The wandering Numidian falsified his faith, and 
villainously slew Selymes the king, as he was bathing 
himself.”—Knolles ; Hist. Turkes, 


2. Sorrily, pitifully, meanly. 


vil-lain-otis-néss, s. . (Eng. villainous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being villain- 
ous ; extreme baseness or depravity ; villainy. 


vil -lain-jy, * vil-lan-y, * vil-an-ie, * vil- 
en-ye, *vyl-an-y, s. [0. Fr. vilanie, 
vilenie, from vilein = vile.] 

*1. Disgrace, opprobrium. 
“ That now me, thoru wai he hab of the maistrie 


Dryue he wolde out of ys lond myd gret vilenye." 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 54, 


*2, Low disposition or nature, 
“ Firste, I praie you of your curtesie, 
That ye ne wrette it not my vilanie.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 728. (Prol.) 
*3. Foul language; obscene speech; ob- 
scenity. 


“Tn our modern language it [foul speech]is termed 
villainy, as being proper for rustic boors, or men of 
coarsest education and employment, who, having their 
minds debased by being conversant in meanest affairs, 
do vent their sorry passions in such strains,”"—Bar- 
row. Sermon 16, 


*4, An unbecoming action ; ill-treatment. 
5. The quality or state of a villain ; extreme 
depravity or wickedness, 


“Those hideous features on which villainy seemed 
to be en by the hand of God."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, iv. 


6. Criminal or wicked conduct; roguery, 
rascality. 

“That he had not achieved more was attributed 
chiefly to the villainy of the comm issariat.”—Mucau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

* vil’-la-kin, s. (Eng. villa; dimin. suff. -kin.] 
1, A little villa. 


“Tam every day building vil/akins, and have given 
ove that of castles."—@ay - Letter to Swift, March 31, 


2. A little village. 
*vil-lan, s. [VILLArIn.] 


vil-lan-age, vil’-len-age (age as 18), s. 
{Eng. villain ; -age.] 


1. The state or condition of a villain or serf, 


“The other grand division of tenure is that of 
villein socage, or villenage, which is either pure or 
privileged villenage ; from whence have arisen two 
other species of our modern tenures,”—Blackstone; 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. vi. 


* 92. Baseness, infamy, villany. 
“Tf in thy smoke it ends, their glories shine ; 
But infamy and villanage are thine.” 
Dryden: Wife of Bath's Tale, 443. 
*vil-la-nél’, s. [Fr. villanelle.] A ballad. 
(VILLANELLA. ] 


“In our Gascon villanels and songs.”—Cotton ; Mon- 
taigne, ch, xli, 


vil-la-nél'-la (pl. vil-la-méV-16), s. [Ital. 
=a, country-girl.] 
Music: An unaccompanied part-song of 
light rustic character, 


vil-la-nélle’, s. [Fr.] A poem written in 
tercets and on two rhymes, the first and third 
verse of the first stanza alternating as the 
third line in each successive stanza, till they 
finally form the close as a couplet, 


“The villanelle has been called ‘the most ravishing 
jewel worn by the Muse Erato.’"—Z. 0. Gosse, in Corn- 
hill Magazine, July, 1877, p. 64. 


*vil-la-nétte’, s. [A dimin. from villa 
(q.v.).] A small villa or residence. 


* vil-lan-ize, * vil’-lain-ize, v.t. [Eng. 
villain ; -ize.) To debase, to degrade, to de- 
fame, to corrupt. 


“Those writings which villanize mankind.”—Law: 
Theory of Religion, pt. iii 


* vil-lan-iz-ér, * vil’-lan-is-ér, s. [Eng. 
villainiz(e); -er.) One who villanizes, de- 
grades, debases, or defames. 


“‘Villanisers of his saints and scorners of his ser- 
vice,"—Sundys ; State of Religion, P. 3, b. 


* vil-lan-oius, a. 
* vil-lan-y, s. [ViLLArny.] 


vil-lar’-si-a, s. [Named after D. Villars 
(1745-1814), a French botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Menyanthes. Leaves 
entire or toothed, with small spots beneath ; 
flowers in axillary umbels or terminal 
panicles ; flowers yellow, petals fringed ; ovary 
with five glands beneath it ; capsule opening 
by two-cleft valves. Natives of the warmer 
countries. Villarsia indica is given for cobra- 
bites. [LIMNANTHEMUM.] 


vil-lar’-site, s. [After M. Villars; suff. -ite 
(Min.). ] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
mostly in rounded grains, with mica, quartz, 
and magnetite, at Traversella, Piedmont. 
Hardness, 4 to 5; sp. gr. 2°978 to 2°99. Colour, 
yellowish- to olive-green ; translucent. Com- 
pos. : essentially a hydrated silicate of mag- 
nesia and protoxide of iron. 


*vil-lat-ic, a. [Lat villaticus=of or per- 
taining to a farm or villa (q.v.).] Pertaining 
to a farm ; country. 


“Tame villatic fowl.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,698. 


vil-lé-brii-né-a, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob, 
from a prop, name.] 


Bot.: A genus of Urticacee. Villebrunea 
appendiculata is a small tree, growing in the 
north-eastern Himalayas, Chittagong, &c. It 
yields a strong and flexible brown fibre, made 
into ropes, nets, and coarse cloth in Sikkim 
and Assam. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) V. fru- 
tescens, a shrub or small tree found in the 
Himalayas, also yields a fibre suitable for 
fishing-lines and nets. 


[VILLAINOUS.] 


*yvil’-léin, s. &a. [Vivwan.] 


villein-services, s. jl. 


Old Law: Base, but certain and determined 
services performed in consideration of the 
tenure of land. 


villein-socage, s. 

Old Law; A species of tenure of lands held 
of the king by certain villein or base services. 
[VILLENAGE. ] 


vill-em-ite, s. [WiLLemtre.] 


‘_lén-age (age asig), s. [VILLATN.] 

1, Feudal Law: A tenure of land by base 
services ; the tenure of a villain. It was of 
two kinds: (1) pure villenage, where the ser- 
vice was base in its nature and undefined as 
to time and amount, and (2) privileged villen- 
age (also called villein socage), in which the 
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service, although of a base nature, was certain 

* and defined. en lands held in villenage 
descended from father to son in uninterrupted 
succession, the occupiers or villeins became 
entitled by prescription or custom to hold 
their lands against the lord, so long as they 
performed the services required of them under 
their tenure, and according to the custom of 
the manor. These customs were preserved 
and evidenced in the rolls of the several 
courts-baron in which they were entered or 
kept on foot by the constant immemorial 
usage of the several manors in which the 
lands lay. Tenants holdingsuch lands, having 
nothing to show as title to their estates but 
the entries in these rolls, or copies of them 
authenticated by the stewards, came in time 
to be called tenants by copy of court-roll, and 
their tenure copyhold. [CoryHoxp.] 

“Some faint traces of the institution of villenage 
were detected by the curious so late as the days of the 
Stuarts.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

*2. Bondage, thraldom. 
“ Exercise most bitter tyranny 
Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 
No wretchedness is like to sinfull villenage.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IL, xi. 1. 
vil’-lén-otis, a. (Eng. villein; -ous.) Of or 
pertaining to a villein. 


villenous-judgment, s. 

Law: A judgment which deprived one of 
his lex libera, whereby he was discredited and 
disabled as a juror or witness, forfeited his 

‘oods and chattels and lands for life, wasted 
he lands, razed the houses, rooted up the 
trees, and committed his body to prison. 
(Wharton. ) 


vil’-li, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. villus = shaggy hair, 
a tuft of hair.) 

1. Anat.: Hairs set closely together, so as 
to constitute a surface like the pile of velvet. 
They are most fully developed on the mucous 
coat of the small intestines, They are really 
little elevations or processes of the superficial 

rt of the corium. The chorion of the ovum 

also densely clothed with villi or vascular 
rocesses, which, when fully developed, form 

e foetal placenta. 


2. Bot.: Long, close, rather soft hairs. 


vil-li-form, a. (Lat. villi = villi, and forma 
=form.] Having the form, appearance, or 
character of villi; resembling the plush or 
pile of velvet. 


villiform-teeth, s. pl. 
Ichthy. : (See extract). 


“Very fine conical teeth arranged in a band are 
termed villiform teeth; when they are coarser, or 
mixed with coarser teeth, they are card-like,” — Gun- 
ther : Study of Fishes, p. 126. 


vil’-lose, a. [Vittovs.] 
vil-lds-i-ty, s. [Eng. villos(e); -ity.] The 


quality or state of being villous, or covered 
with long, smooth hairs. 


vil-lots, vil’-lose, a. [Lat. villosus, from 
villus = hair.]} 
1. Ord. Lang. : Abounding or covered with 
villi; having the surface covered with hair 
or woolly substance. 


“The quick sensation of the inward villous coat of 
the stomach.”—Arbuthnot : Of Aliments, ch. i. 


2. Bot. ; Covered with very long, soft, erect 
and straight hair. 


villous-cancer, s. 
Pathol. : A kind of cancer, not truly malig- 
nant, but simply consisting of a papillary 
overgrowth from a mucous membrane, which 
¥ teed It most frequently occurs on the 
mucous membrane of the bladder, in which 
case it may be fatal from hemorrhage. 


vil-liis, 8, [VILut.] 


vil-nite, s. [After Vilna, Lithuania, one of 
its localities ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min, : The same as WoLLASTONITE (q.V.). 


_*yim, s. [Lat. accus. sing. of vis = strength.] 
_ Force, energy, vigour. 

f{vi-mén, » [Lat. = a twig] 

Bot. : A long and flexible shoot. 

vim/-in- a. (Lat. vimen, genit. viminis 
twig.] Pertaining to twigs ; producing 
s; consisting of twigs. 


-min’-€-olis, a. (Lat. vimineus, from vi- 
en = a twig.] 


n + a. 
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1, Ord. Lang. : Made of twigs or shoots. 


“ In the hive's vimineous dome 
Ten thousand bees enjoy their home.” 
Prior ; Alma, iii. 
2, Bot, : Having many long, flexible shoots, 
like osiers. 


vi-na’, veé-na’, s. [Brva.] 


vi-na'-ceols (ce as sh), a. 
from vinwm = wine.] 
1, Pertaining to wine or grapes. 
2, Of the nature or colour of wine. 


“The general colour of the bird is brown, changing 
to vinaceous red on the breast.” — White : Journal, 
D. 146, 


* vi-na'-go, s. [Low Lat., found in the Ono- 
mast. Lat. Gr. as a rendering of Gr. olvds 
(oinas); hence, the meaning may be (1), a 
vine ; (2), a vine-branch ; or (8), a wild-dove 
(Forcellini).| [TRERoN.]}-— 


vin-ai-grétte’, s. 
vinegar (q.v.). ] 

1, Asmall box of gold, silver, glass, &c., 
having perforations in the top for holding 
aromatic vinegar contained in a sponge, or 
smelling-salts. 

2. A smelling-bottle containing aromatic 
vinegar. 

*3, A vinegar sauce. 

*4, A small, two-wheeled vehicle, to be 
drawn like a bath-chair by a man or boy. 


(Lat. vinaceus, 


[Fr., from vinaigre = 


*vin/-aig-rots, a. [Fr. vinaigre = vinegar 
(q.v.).] Sour, like vinegar; hence, sour-tem- 
pered, crabbed, morose. 


“Even the ancient vinaigrous Tantes admit it.”— 
Carlyle: Fr. Revol,, pt. i., bk. vii, ch. ix. 


vin-at’-i-co, vén-at’-i-co, s. [Port.] 

Bot. & Comm. : A coarse kind of mahogany, 
obtained in Madeira, from Persea indica. It 
is recognised at Lloyds as suitable for ship- 
building. (Treas. of Bot.) 


vin'-ca, s, (Lat. =trailing.] [PeriwiNKxx (2). ] 
Bot.: A genus of Plumierex (q.v.). Peren- 
nial herbs or undershrubs, with evergreen 
leaves. Flowers solitary, calyx five-partite ; 
corolla salver-shaped, white, blue, or purple, 
the segments oblique; follicles two, erect ; 
seeds without seed-down. Known species 
about ten, from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. The Yellow Periwinkle (V. lutea) is 
a native of the Southern States. The Greater 
Periwinkle (V. major) is a native of the West 
Indies, but is naturalized in Europe, and is 
much cultivated about the pagodas of India. 
The Lesser Periwinkle (V. minor) is an 
European species, as also is the Herbaceous 
Periwinkle (V. herbacea), a Hungarian species 
which is notable for the abundance of its 
flowers. The Rose-colored Periwinkle (V. 
rosea), introduced into cultivation from Mada- 
gascar, Where it is native, is a favorite hot- 
house flowering plant. 


Vin-cén’-tian, a. & s. (See def. A.] 
A. As adj.: Founded by or connected with 
St. Vincent de Paul (1577-1660). He was can- 
onized by Pope Clement XII. in 1737. 
B. As substantive : 
Church Hist. (Pl.): The Lazarists (q.v.). 
(See also extract.) 


“The name Vincentian is also sometimes given to 
other associations founded by Vincent de Paul. Of 
these there are several sisterhoods, that of Charity 
being the most remarkable, and the Charitable Lay 
Association, which has numerous branches in all 
Roman Catholic countries.”—McClintock & Strong: 
Bib. Cyclop., X. 789. 


vin-¢é-tdx-i-ciim, s. [Lat. vinco = to con- 
quer, and toxicwm = poison. ] 

Bot.: A genus of true Asclepiadez. Peren- 
nial herbs or undershrubs, generally with op- 
posite leaves, and small, flat-topped heads of 
flowers, a five-lobed corolla, and a fleshy, 
saucer-shaped, staminal corona, and a fruit of 
two smooth follicles. Nearly thirty are known, 
chiefly from Asia. Vincetoxicwm officinale is a 
drastic purgative. 


vin-ci-ble, a. (Lat. vincibilis, from vinco = 
to conquer; Fr. vincible; Sp. vencidle ; Port. 
vencivel ; Ital. vincibile.] Capable of being 

conquered, subdued, or vanquished, 
“He commanded an inquiry to be made b; 


hysi- 
cians, whether such a kindness and debili Deere 
vincible by human aid.”—Paley : Evidenc i. 


es Chris- 
tianity, prop. ii. 
*vin'-ci-ble-néss, *vin-ci-bil’-i-ty, s. 
it y * The “oa fe or 


(Eng. vincible ; -ness, -ity.] 
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state of being vincible; capability of being, 
conquered or overcome. 


* T don’t know what to say to the vincibility of such 
a love.”—Richardson: Sir, C, Grandison, vi. 49. 


*vine’-ture, s. [Lat. vinctura, prop. fem. 
sing. of vinctwrus, fut. par. of vincio = to 
bind.] A binding. 


vin-cu-lari-a, s. [Lat. vinculum=a bond; 
fem. sing. adj. suff. -aria.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: The typical genus of Vin- 
culariade, with one recent species. Fossil 
from the Coal-measures onwards. 


vin-cu-la-ri-a-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. vin- 
cularia; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Polyzoa. 
Polyzoary erect, rigid, calcareous, branched ; 
the cells disposed alternately round an ine 
aginary axis, and having a raised border in 
front. Chiefly from the Irish Carboniferous 
Limestone (Morris & Etheridge). From the 
Cretaceous, or perhaps from the Paleozoic 
rocks. (Nicholson). 


vin’-cu-lim, s. [Lat., from vincio = to bind.) 

*1. Ord. Lang. : A tie; a bond of union; a 
fetter. 

2. Math.: A sign or character in the form 
of a horizontal bar written over several terms, 
to show that they are to be considered to- 
gether; thus, a? + 2ab + ¢ x a? — 4c, indi- 
cates that the sum of the first three terms is to 
be multiplied by the difference between the 
last two. 


{| Divorce a vinculo matrimonii : (Divorce, 
8., I1., 1. (2)]- 


*vind-age (age as ig), s. [A corrupt. of 
O. Fr. vendange = a vintage ; through confu- 
sion with vintner, vintry, &c.] Vintage (q.v.). 


Vindemiaire (as Van-dé-mi-are), s. 
[Fr., from Lat. vindemia = vintage.] The 
name adopted in 1793 by the French Con- 
vention for the first month of the republican 
year. It was the first autumnal month, and 
commenced on September 22. 


*vin-de-mi-al, a. [Lat. vindemialis, from 
vindemia = vintage, from vinwm = wine, and 
demo = to take away.] Pertaining or relating: 
to a vintage or grape harvest. 


*yin-dé’-mi-ate, v.i. [Lat. vindemiatum, 
sup. of vindemio, from vindemia = vintage.) 
To take or gather the vintage. 


“Now vindemiate, and take your bees toward the 
expiration of this month.’—Zvelyn : Kalendarium ; 
August. 


* vyin-dé-mi-a’-tion, s. [VINDEMIATE.] Tie 
act of gathering grapes, 


vin-dé-mi-a/-trix, s. [So named by the. 
Latins because their vintage began when the: 
sun neared this star.] 
Astron. : A fixed star of the third magni- 
tude’; called also e Virginis. 


* vin’-dé-my, s. (Lat. vindemia.] A vintage. 


“ At the vindemy, in a fair calm morning, shut up 
close all the stalls in your garden.”—C, Butler : Female 
Monuments, p. 75. 


* yin-di-ca-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. vindicable ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being vindi- 
cable, or capable of being supported or justi- 
fied. 


*vin’-di-ca-ble, a. [VinvicaTe.] Capable 
of being vindicated, supported, justified, or 
maintained. 


vin’-di-cate, v.t. (Lat. vindicatus, pa. par. of 
vindico = to lay legal claim to, to arrogate, to. 
avenge, from vindex, genit. vindicis = a 
claimant, a maintainer. From the same root 
come avenge, revenge, and vengeance. ] 

*1, To assert a right to; to lay a claim to; 
to claim. 

“Never any touched upon this way, which our poet 
justly has vindicated to himself."—Dryden. (Todd.) 

2. To defend with success ; to maintain; to 
prove to be true or valid ; to sustain: as, To 
vindicate a claim. 

3. To clear from censure, accusation, or the 
like: as, To vindicate one’s honour, 

4, To defend or support against an enemy ¢ 
to maintain the cause or rights of; to deliver 
from wrong, oppression, or the like. 
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vindication—vinegar 


5. To support or maintain as true or cor- 
rect ; to defend, to justify. 

‘And how that vindicates the making use of identi- 
eal propositions for the improvement of knowledge, 
froin the imputation of trifling, I do not see.”—Locke. 
Human Onderstand., bk, iv., ch, viii. 

*6. To punish. 


“We ought to have added, how far an holy war is 
to be pursued: whether to enforce a new belief, and to 
vindicate or punish infidelity.”"—Bacon. (Todd.) 


*7, To avenge. 
“ Assemble ours, and all the Theban race, 
To vindicate on Athens thy disgrace,” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
¥ For the difference between to vindicate 
and to defend, see DEFEND. 


vin-di-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. vindicatio, from 
vindicatus, pa. par. of vindico= to vindicate 
(q.v.); Fr. vindication ; Sp. vindicacion ; Ital. 
vendicazione.| The act of vindicating; the 
state of being vindicated : 

(1) The act of defending or supporting 
against wrong, oppression, or the like; de- 
fence, support. 

“ Another undertakes his patronage, defence, and 

vindication.”—Hale ; Contempl. ; Of Humilitie. 

(2) Justification against denial, censure, ob- 
jection, or accusation. 


‘Had given me this occasion for the vindication of 
this passage of my book.”—Locke. Third Letter to Bp. 
of Worcester. 


(3) The act of supporting by proof or legal 
process; the proving of anything to be just, 
right, or valid ; as, the vindication of a claim. 


* vin-dic’”-a-tive, a. [Eng. vindicat(e) ; -ive ; 
Fr. vindicatif.] 
1, Tending or serving to vindicate. 
2. Vindictive, revengeful. 


“He in heat of action 


Is more vindicative than jeclons love.” 


Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 
* yin’-dic-a-tive-néss, s. [Eng. vindica- 
tive; -ness.)| The quality or state of being 
vindicative ; vindictiveness. 


vin’-di-ca-tor, s. [Lat.] One who vindi- 
cates ; one who justifies, defends, supports, 
or maintains. 


“T should have had your lordship for my guarantee 
and vindicator in that point.”—Locke.: Second Letter 
to Bp. of Worcester. 


* vin'-di-ca-tor-y, a. 
-ory.J 

1, Tending or serving to vindicate or justify. 

2. Punitory ; serving the purpose of punish- 
ment; avenging, vindictive. 

“The afflictions of Job were no vindicatory punish- 


ments to take vengeance of his sins.”—Bramhall + 
Answer to Hobbes. 


* yin'-di-ca-tréss, s. 
-ess.] A female vindicator. 


“ Had the vindicatress of the ‘Rights of Women’ 
lived in these days."—C, Knight : Once Upon a Time, 
ii. 201. 


vin-dictive, a. 
dicative (q.v.). ] p 
*1, Punitory ; serving as punishment. 


“Though there be much vindictive justice.”—Bp. 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. iii. 


2. Given to revenge; revengeful; charac- 
terized or prompted by revenge. 


“A religion which had never effectually restrained 
their vindictive or their licentious passions.”—Jfac- 
aulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


vindictive-damages, s. pl. 

Law: Damages given, not merely to com- 
pensate the plaintiff, but to punish the de- 
fendant. 


{Eng. vindicat(e) ; 


{Eng. vindicator ; 


[A shortened form of vin- 


vin-dic'-tive-ly, adv.. [Eng. vindictive ; -ly.] 
In a vindictive manner or spirit; by way of 
revenge: revengefully. 


vin-dic’-tive-néss, s. (Eng. vindictive ; 

-ness.} The quality or state of being vindic- 
tive ; revengeful spirit ; revengefulness, 

“There is a vindictiveness in fear, which may render 


it dangerous to its most innocent cause.”—Cogan : On 
the Pussions, pt. ii.; ch. i. 


Vine, * vyne, s. [Fr. vigne = a vine, from 
Lat. vinea = (1) a vineyard, (2) a kind of pent- 
house for sheltering besiegers; prop. fem. 
sing. of vinews = of or pertaining to wine, 
from vinwm = wine; cogn. with Gr. oivos 
eee = wine; oim (oinz) = the vine; oivds 
oinas)= the vine, grape, wine; A.S. win- 
geard =a vineyard.] [WINE.] 

1, Botany : 


1) The genus Vitis (q.v.), and_spec. Vitis 
vinifera, the Common or Grape Vine. It is | 
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a climbing plant furnished with tendrils. 
The leaves are lobed, pinnately toothed, 
naked, or downy; the flowers, as in other 
species, small, greenish, in panicles opposite 
the leaves; its berries, called grapes, oval, 
large, juicy, growing in clusters or bunches, 
are the finest of fruits. The native country 
of the vine is the region south of the Caspian 
Sea, Armenia, and the adjacent regions, ex- 
tending perhaps to the north-western Hima- 
laya. From a very early period, it was culti- 
vated in Western Asia and Egypt (Gen. ix. 
20, 21; xl. 10), whence it has spread to all 
the parts of the world suitable for its cul- 
tivation. It thrives best on the sunny 
sides of hills between 32° and 50° N._ Its 
fruit is made into wine or brandy; the dried 
fruits of some varieties constitute raisins 
[Raisin], while those of another variety are 
the currants of commerce (CurRANT]. The 
eastern United States is richer in species of the 
vine than any other part of the world, having 
seven or eight species, four of which have 
yielded promising cultivated varieties. These 
are the Northern Fox-grape ( V. labrusca), the 
Muscadine, or Southern Fox-grape ( V. vulpina) 
the summer grape (V. estivalis), and the 
Winter, Chicken or Frost grape ( V. cordifolia). 
Many valuable varieties have been produced 
by cultivation, as the Concord, Catawba, Dela- 
ware, &c. In California the Huropean grape 
has been introduced, and is extensively 
cultivated, much wine being made, 

(2) The long slender stem of any plant that 
trails along the ground, or climbs and sup- 
ports itself by winding round a fixed object, 
or by seizing 
any fixed 
thing by its 
tendrils, or 
clasps: as &@ ~~ 
hop vine, 4 
cucumber 


vine, &e, 
2. Roman 
Amntiq.: A 


military en- | 
gine; named | 
from its re- 
semblance to 
a bower form- 
ed of vine- 
branches, 
(See extract.) 

“Wherfore fortifyin, 


hys camp he made vines (an 
instrument of war made of timber & hurdles for me! 


go vunder safelye to the walles of a towne)."— 
Goldinge ; Cesar, fol. 52. 


vine-bower, s. 
Bot. : Clematis Viticella. 


¢ vine-bunch, s. A bunch of grapes. 


“ Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights as she moved.” 


Tennyson; Gnone, 177, 
vine-clad, a. Covered or clad with 
vines. 


‘Tn an oriel on the summer side, 
Vine-clad, of Arthur's palace towards the stream, 
They met.” Tennyson: Lancelot & Elaine, 1,172. 
vine-culture, s. Viticulture (q.v.). 


“ Germany has over a hundred and fifty schools of 
agriculture, horticulture, arboriculture, and vine-cul- 
ture, with farms, gardens, and vineyards attached.”— 
Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888. 


vine-disease, s. 

Vegetable Pathol.: Any disease attacking 
the vine, spec. : 

() That produced by the attacks of Oidiwm 
Tuckeri. (VINE-MILDEW.] In general it forms 
a white and very delicate cottony layer upon 
the leaves, young shoots, and young grapes 
of the vine, which soon causes them to be 
covered by brown spots, and then become 
first indurated and finally destroyed. The fruit 
becomes abortive, or dwarfed and juiceless, 
and decay follows. There is a predisposition 
to the disease in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere. It first broke out in Kent in 1845, 
whence it spread to the continent of Europe, 
to Madeira, and to the English vines introduced 
into America, though American vines them- 
selves escaped. Soon after its appearance, 
Mr. Tucker, a gardener at Margate, was the 
first to try sulphur as a remedy. It is still 
the best known, and the fungus has been 
named after its human destroyer. 


(2) A- disease of the vine produced by an 
aphis, Phylloxera vastatrix. [PHYLLOXERA.] 
The parasites canse the roots to swell, and 
finally to be incapable of discharging their 
functions, so that the plant wastes away or 


perishes. They are as difficult to destroy as 
other aphides, Phylloxera is a native of 
America, but has been exported to Europe, 
where it has caused great ravages in the 
vineyards, almost annihilating the vine in 
some districts of France. As a means of over- 
coming its effects, the stocks of some of the 
hardy American species have been planted, 
and grafted with the European vine, This 
method has proved very successful. 


*vine-dragon, s. An old and fruitless 
branch of a vine. 


vine-dresser, s. One who dresses, trims 
or prunes, and cultivates vines. 


vine-fretter, vine-grub, s. 
Entom.; Aphis vitis, a small insect that 
injures vines. 


vine-fungus, s. [VINE-MILDEW.] 
vine-gruhb, s. [VINE-FRETTER.] 


vine-leek, s. 
Bot.: Allium ampeloprasum, 


vine-mildew, vine-fungus, 3. 
Bot.: Oidiwm Tuckeri, a naked-spored mould 
which attacks the vine. [VINE-DISEASE, 1,] 


vine-sawfly, s. 

Entom.: Selandria vitis,a species of Sawfly, 
the caterpillar-like larva of which feeds on the 
vine. ; 


* vI'-né-ail, a. [Lat. vineus.] Relating to or 
consisting of vines. 


*vined, a. [Eng. vin(e); -ed.] Having leaves 
like those of the vine ; ornamented with vine 
leaves. 

“Wreathed and vined and figured columns,.”"— Wotton. 


vin’-€-gar, * vin-é-ger, * vin-e-gre, 
* vyn-e-gre, s. & a. (Lit. =sour wine, 
from Fr. vinaigre = vinegar, from vin = wine, 
and aigre = sharp, sour.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Lit.: A weak solution of acetic acid, 
containing in most cases a certain proportion 
of extractive matter and mineral salts, accord- 
ing to the source from which it has been de- 
rived. Malt vinegar contains from four to six 
per cent. of real acetic acid, which is produced 
by the action of the acetous ferment on a 
fermented extract of malt and grain. It is 
usually of a deep red-brown colour, and is the 
kind of vinegar most esteemed by the public. 
Wine vinegar made in France by the acetifica- 
tion of poor and weak wines, contains usually 
the same amount of acetic acid as malt vinegar, 
but possesses a different flavour. A great 
deal of French vinegar is prepared from crabs 
or sour apples, but it has neither the flavour 
nor the strength of that made from wine. 
Cider vinegar, largely used in the cider dis- 
tricts of this country, is prepared by addin; 
sugar to a very acid cider, and allowing it tc 
stand in a warm room for some time, or is 
simply expressed from crab apples, when it is 
known as crab-vinegar. German vinegar is 
made by passing weak alcohol over wood 
shavings in presence of air. The acetifi- 
cation proceeds much more rapidly than in 
the case of malt vinegar, but the flavour is nob 
so good. Distilled vinegar (white vinegar), 
4.e., malt or wine vinegar, which has been 
subjected to distillation, contains from five 
to seven per cent. of acetic acid, and also 
some of the essential principles present in 
the vinegar from which it is derived. Wood 
vinegar is crude acetic acid produced in the _ 
destructive distillation of wood. When highly 
purified and diluted, it is not unfrequently 
sold as white vinegar. [Aceric-actp.] Vinegar 
is largely used as a condiment in cookery, 
salads, &c., and as a preservative ingredient 
in pickles. Taken internally, it is a refriger- 
ant. Much diluted, it may be used to sponge 
the body in fever, to check excessive perspira- 
tion, and as an ingredient in cooling lotions. 

2. Fig. : Anything really or metaphorically 
sour; sourness of temper, 

“There's vine; ue > 

fet ae meee and pepper in it, ins 

B. As adj. : Sour, crabbed. 


“ And other of such vinegar aspect, 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. L 


Vinegar Bible, s._A bible printed a.p. 


1717 at the Clarendon Press in Oxford. So 


named because in the running headline of 


Luke xxii. vineyard was misprinted vinegar, 


ae 
=kw. 


adi 


vinegar-cruet, s. A small glass bottle 
for holding vinegar. 


vinegar-eel, s. 

Zool. : Anguillula aceti, a microscopic nema- 
toid worm, narrowed posteriorly, and termi- 
nated by a drawn-out point; cesophagus 
cylindrical. Formerly found very commonly 
in vinegar, but now rarely met with, owing to 
the absence of mucilage from the more modern 
vinegar and the presence of sulphuric acid. 


vinegar-plant, s. 

Botany : 

Penicillum glaucum, a mould found in 
Jayers on the surface of saccharine liquids 
undergoing acetous fermentation, which it 
tends greatly to aid. Under the microscope, 
the fungoid layers are found to consist of in- 
terlaced and branched threads. 


vinegar-yard, s. 
is made and Poe’ 
vin'’-6-gar, v.t. [Vineaar, s.] 

1. To make into vinegar ; to make sour with 
or as with vinegar. 

2. To apply vinegar to; to pour vinegar 
over. ((See extract under TitinuaTe, B. 1. 


*vin-6-gar-étte’, s. [VinaicRETrs.] 


+vin’-6-gar-y, a. [Eng. vinegar; -y.] Sour, 
sharp, crabbed. 
“In “4 a al snappish way.”—Fenn > Man with a 
*vin’-ér, s. [Eng. vin(e); -er.] 
1, A vine-dresser. 
2. A member of the Vintners’ Company. 
[VintTNER, {.] J 


vin-ér-y, * vyn-er-y, s. [Eng. vine; -ry.] 
*1, A vineyard. 
“The vynery of Ramer."—fabyan : Chronicle (an. 8). 
2. Akind of greenhouse in which vines are 
cultivated and grapes are ripened by artificial 
heat from stoves or flues. 


*vineter, *viniter, s. 
vintner (q.v.). 
“The Mayor was viniter hii breke the viniterie.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 542. 
vi-nétte’, s. [A dimin. from vine] A sprig 
or branch. Prov.) 


*vin'-ew (ew as i), s. [ViINewED.] Mouldi- 
ness. 


“Soon would it catch a vinew, begin to putrifie, and 
a eels Buy awhile."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xix., 
¢ 4 


*vin’-ewed, vin’-newed (ew as 0), a. 
(Prop. finewed, from A.S. finegan, fynegian = 
to become mouldy or musty, from finig, fynig 
=mouldy.] Mouldy, musty. 

“Many of Chaucer's words are become, as it were, 


vinew'd and hoarie with over long lying."—Beaumont : 
Letter to Speght. (Chaucer, 1602. 


A yard where vinegar 


(Fr. vinetier.] A 


* vin'-ewed-néss, * vin’-newed-néss' 


(ew as U), s. [Eng. vinewed; -ness.] The 
quality orstate of being vinewed or mouldy ; 
mouldiness, mould. 


“ Hoariness or vinnewedness, such as is on bread or 
meat long kept."—Sarrett - Alvearie, in voce Hoarie. 


vine’-yard, * vine-yarde, * vyn-yerd, s. 
[A.8. wingeard.] A plantation of vines pro- 
ducing grapes. 

** For thrice, at least, in compass of the eats i 
Tr. 


vineyar. loy the sturd $ 

te 2 Pe ae Pirgit ; Genie ii. 551. 

vingtaine (as van-tan’), s. [Fr. = a score.] 
One of the divisions into which the parishes 
in Jersey are divided. 


er (as van-ta-nyé), s. [ViNc- 
 TAINE.) A collector of rates in the vingtaines 
of Jersey. 


vingt et un (as vant’-é-iin), s. [Fr. = 

_ twenty-one.] 

Cards: A game in which the object is to 
Take the number or value of the pips on the 
cards as nearly as possible twenty-one. 


_ Vin'-ie, a. [Lat. vin(wm) = wine; Eng. adj. 
— suff. ~ic.] Pertaining to orderived from wine. 


vin-i-fac’-téur, s. [Fr.] An apparatus for 
- colleeting the alcoholic vapours that escape 
_ from liquids during the process of vinous fer- 
_ mentation. It is a conical vessel or cap, cover- 
a hole in the top of the fermenting-tun, 
wh is in other respects made air-tight. 


vinegar—viola 


The canical vessel is surrounded by a reser- 
voir of cold water, so that the spirituons 
vapours rising- from the liquid will be con- 
densed on the side of the reservoir, and, run- 
ning down its sides, be returned to the tun. 
A tube carries off uncondensed vapours. 
vi-nif'-ér-2, s. pl. 
Jero = to bear.] 
Bot. : Jussieu’s name for the Vitacew (q.v.). 


*viniter, s. 
* viniterie, s. 
* vin’-newed (ew as UW), a. 


vin’-ny, a. [A.8. finig, fynig.] 
musty, vinewed. 


[Lat. vinwm = wine, and 


[VINETER.] 

(ViInTRY.] 
(VINEWED.] 
Mouldy, 


*vi'-no-lén-cy, s. (Lat. vinolentia, from 
vinum = wine.] Drunkenness, tippling. 


*vi'-nd-lent, «.~ (Lat. vinolentus, from vinum 
=wine.] Drunken ; given to tippling. 
“ Than wol they sain thou art a great gloton, 
A devourer, or els vinolent.” 
A Ballad of Good Counsail. 
Ee, GO : ; 
vi-nom’-é-ter, s. [Lat. vinwn=wine, and 
Eng. meter.) A form of hydrometer for mea- 
suring the strength of wine. 


vin ordinaire (as van or-di-nar), s. 
[Fr. = ordinary wine.] A kind of cheap claret. 
Also applied to the cheaper varieties of many 
kinds of wine, white or red; the common 
wine of the country. 


vi-nose, «a. 


vi-nos’-i-ty, s. [Eng. vinos(e); -ity.] 
quality or state of being vinous. 


vin’-olis, vi-nose, a. ([Lat. vinosus, from 
vinum = wine.] Having the qualities of wine ; 
pertaining to wine. 
“Water will imbibe 
The small remains of spirit, and acquire 
A vinous flavour.” J. Philips: Cider, ii. 
vinous - fermentation, s. Alcoholic 
fermentation. (FERMENTATION, II 


vin'-quish, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A disease 
in sheep, in which they pine and languish 
away. ; 


*vint, v.t. [From vintage (q.v.).] To gather 
at the vintage ; to make into wine, 


“T wouldn't give a straw for the best wine that ever 
was vinted."—Trollope: Barchester Towers, ch. xxi. 


vint’-age (age as ig), vynt-age, s. [A 
corrupt. of Mid. Eng. vindage, vendaye, ventage, 
for vendange; Fr. vendange, vendenge =a 
vintage, from Lat. vindemia =a vintage, from 
vinwm = (1) wine, (2) grapes, and demo = to 
take away, from de = off, away, and emo= to 
take.] 

1. The produce of the vine for a particular 
season. 

2. The wine produced by the crop of grapes 
in one season : as, the vintage of 1874. 

3. The time of gathering the crop of grapes. 


“The grape-gatherer in time of vintage,"—P, Hol- 
land ; Plinie, bk. xiv., ch. i 


4, Wine generally. (Tennyson: Will Water- 
proof, 97.) 
*vintage-spring, s. 


*vint-age (age as ig), v.t. [VinTAGE, s.] 
To gather, as grapes, at the vintage. 


*vint'-ag-ér (as as ig), s. (Eng. vintag(e) ; 
-er.] One who gathers the vintage. 


“The star named in Latine Vindemiator, i.e. the 
vintager."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xviii, ch. xxxi. 


*yvint’-ag-ing (ag as ig), s. [Eng. vintag(e); 
-ing.] The act of gathering a vintage. 


vint’-nér, * vint-on-ner, * vynte-ner, 
*vynte-nere, s. [Prop. vineter, from Fr. 
vinetier ; Low Lat. vinetarius =a wine-seller, 
from Lat. vinetwm = a vineyard, from vimum 
=wine.] One who deals in wine; a licensed 
victualler, a wine-dealer, a tavern-keeper, 
“He staved all the wine in a vintner’s cellar.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 
g The Vintners are one of the London Com- 
panies. They were incorporated a.p. 1365. 


* vint’-nér-y, s. (Eng. vintner; -y.] The 
trade or cecupation of a vintner. 


“The father of him did... perform cookery and 
ike als Fr. Revolution, pt. ii, bk. v., 
ch, ii. 


[Vinovs.] 
The 


A wine-fount. 


vint’-ry, *vint-rie, s. [A contraction for 


vi-0l (2), s. 


vi'-0-la (1), s. 


5079 


viniterie (q.v.).] [VINTNER.] A place where 
wine is stored or sold. 


* vin’-¥, a. (Eng. vine; -y.) Pertaining or 
relating to vines ; producing vines, abounding 
in vines. 

“* From thence he furrow'd many a churlish sea, 
The viny Rhene, and Volgha’s self did pass.” 
P. Fletcher ; Piscatory Eclogues, ii. 
vin’-yl, s. (Lat. vin(wm) = wine; -yl.} 
Chem.: CoHgz. The hypothetical radical of 
vinyl alcohol, 


vinyl-alcohol, s. 
Chem. : CopH40 = Cots. The name applied 


to the pungent liquid supposed to be the first 
member of the allyl series of alcohols, and 
obtained by agitating acetylene, CoH», with 
sulphuric acid, and distilling. It has since 
been shown to correspond with crotonic 
aldehyde, 


vinyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CoH3Cl. A gas having an alliaceous 
odour, and liquefying at 18°. It is obtained 
by first forming ethene chloride, CoH4Clo, and 
then treating it with silver oxide, 2CgH4Clo + 
AgoO = 202H3C1+2AgCl1+H20. The bromide 
and iodide are similarly formed. 


vi-61 (1), *vi-al, * vi-oll, * vy-ol, s. (Fr. 
viole, violle; Prov. viola, viula, from Low Lat. 
vitula, vidula = a viol, from Lat. vitulor = to 
celebrate a festival, keep a holiday, prop. = 
to sacrifice a calf, from vitulws = a calf; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. viola. Viol and fiddle are 
doublets.] 


Music: A stringed instrument a little larger 
than the violin; it was furnished in Eng- 
land with five or six strings, had a fretted 
finger-board, and was played 
with a bow. The viol is found 
depicted in MSS. as early as 
the eleventh century. In 
France, Germany, and Italy 
the number of the strings 
varied between three and six, 
It is supposed that they were 
tuned in fourths and thirds. 
A chest of viols consisted of 
six instruments of various 
sizes, the smaller ones were 
called in England treble, the 
next mean, and the larger bass 
viols: the treble viol was 
somewhat larger than the 
violin, and the music for it 
was written in the treble clef ; 
the mean (or tenor) viol was 
about the same length and 
breadth as the modern tenor 
violin, bunt was thicker im the 
body; its music was written in the c clef 
The bass viol was much about the same size 
as the violoncello, and the music for it was 
written in the bass clef, 

“His heart dances to the melody of the harp and 
the viol; he pampers every bodily sense, till pleasure 


itself is converted into pain or insensibility."—Anozx - 
Christian Philosophy, § 56. 


viol d’amore, s. 

Music : An obsolete instrument of the violin 
family. In addition to catgut strings, metal 
strings were placed under the finger-board, 
which, by the production of sympathetic 
sounds, gave a peculiar quality of tone to the 
instrument. [VIOLET, (2). | 


[Etym. doubtful.] 


Naut.: A large messenger used in weighing 
an anchor by the capstan. 


viol-block, s. 
Naut.: A large snatch-block (q.v.). 


{Ital.] [Vrot, (1).] 

Music: The tenor violin. It has four strings, 
A,D,G,c. Thetwo lowestarecovered strings, 
Musie for this instrument is written in the 
pies clef, whence it is sometimes called alto 
viola. 


viola-bastarda, s. 
viola da gamba, s. 


viola di bordone, s. 

Music: An instrument of the violin kind, 
strung with six or seven catgut strings, c, B, 
G, D, A, E, Cc. Beneath the gut were metal 
strings varying in number from sixteen to as 
many as forty-four, arranged in a diatoni 
order. The sympathetic strings were occa- 


vIOL, 


[VIoLa-PoMPosA.] 
(GAMBA, } . 


boy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
t shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dol 


V0 

sionally plucked with the left hand in play- 
ing. The instrument is now obsolete. It was 
also called viola di fagotto, viola bastarda, and 
barytone. 


viola-pomposa, 5. 

Music : A species of viol da gamba, invented 
by v'hn Sebastian Bach. It had five strings ; 
the four lower strings were tuned in fifths, 
and the fifth string was tuned to E, by means 
of which greater facility in the execution of 
extended passages was possible. 


wi'-0-la (2), s. {Lat, =a violet.] 
Bot.: Violet; the typical genus of Violew 
(q.v.). Low herbs, more rarely shrubs, with 
radical or alternate leaves or flowers ; on one, 
rarely on two-flowered peduncles; calyx of 
five sepals, extended at the base ; petals five, 
unequal, the under one spurred at the base ; 
anthers connate, two of them spurred be- 
hind; capsule of three elastic valves; seeds 
ovoid or globose. Known species about two 
hundred, from temperate countries. Several 
of these are cumivated in gardens, some of 
them, as V. tricolor, known by the several 
popular names of Pansy, Pansy Violet, and 
Hearts Ease, being admired for the beauty of 
their flowers; others, as V. odorata, the Sweet- 
scented Violet, for their delicate perfume. 
There are a number of species native to the 
United States, of which V. cucullata, the 
common Blue Violet, is much the best known, 
Other common species are V. palmata, the 
Hand-leaf Violet, and V. pedata, the Bird’s- 
foot Violet, which bears large and handsome 
blue or purple flowers. There are several 
species of white and yellow violets, the latter 
including V. rotundifolia and V. pubescens, Of 
the white species, V. blanda bears small white 
flowers with a faint, sweet perfume. There 
are species with green flowers, belonging to a 
second genus, Solea, The cultivated violets 
are principally of Old World species, notably 
the Pansy and the Sweet-scented Violet. Tho 
Pansy is remarkable for its great diversity of 
coloration, and there is no more admired 
garden flower. The bruised leaves of V. 
tricolor smell like peach kernels; they were 
once believed to be efficacious in the cure of 
skin diseases. The petals of V. odorata are 
used as a laxative for children. The seeds 
have similar qualities, and the root is emetic 
and purgative. V. serpens, a small, procumbent, 
Himalayan herb, yields an oil. The flowers 
are considered diaphoretic and laxative, the 
seeds diuretic and emetic. 


viola-emetin, s. [Vroxt1N (2). ] 


* vi-6-la-ble, a. [Lat. violabilis, from violo 
= to violate (q.v.).] Capable of being violated, 
broken, or injured. 


* vi-6-la/-¢é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. viol(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Violetworts; an order of Hypogyn- 
ous Exogens, the typical one of the alliance 
Violales, Herbs or shrubs, with simple, 
usually alternate leaves, involute in verna- 
tion. Sepals five, persistent, generally elon- 
gated at the base; estivation imbricated ; 
petals five, zstivation convolute; stamens 
five, inserted on a hypogynous disk; fila- 
meuts dilated, lengthened beyond the an- 
thers, two, when the flowers are irregular, 
often with an appendage or gland at the 
base ; style single, usually declinate ; stigma 
oblique, hooded; ovary one-celled, with 
three parietal placente, rarely one-seeded ; 
capsule three-valved, having the placente in 
their axis. Roots often emetic. Found in 
most continents, but the typical species are 
from the North Temperate Zone. Tribes or 
sub-orders two : Violez and Alsodew. Known 
genera eleven, species 300 (Lindley); genera 
twenty-one, species 240 (Sir J. Hooker). 


*vyi-0-1a’-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [Lat. viola- 
ceus, from viola=a violet.] Resembling a 
violet in colour. 


vi-0-lal, a. [V1oLateEs.] 
Bot.: Resembling the genus Viola, or the 
order Violacew, as the Violal alliance. 


wi-6-1a/-lés, s. pl. [Masc. and fem. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. violalis, from Lat. viola (q.v.). ] 
Bot.: The Violal alliance; an alliance of 
Bypesynons Exoyens. Flowers monodichla- 
mydeous, placente parietal or sutural, em- 
bryo straight, with little or no albumen, 
Twelve orders: viz.: Flacourtiacee, Laci- 


vi-6-lan, s. 


vi-0-lan'-tin, s. 


* yi/-0-lat-ér, s. 
vi-0-la/-tion, * vi-o-la-ci-on, s. [Fr. vio- 


vi-6-lat-6r, * vi-d-1at-ér, s. 


viola—violent 


stemacee, Samydacee, Passifloracee, Male- 
sherbiacee, Moringacee, Violacew, Frankeni- 
acee, Tamaricacer, Sauvagesiacee, Crassu- 
lacee, and Turneracez. 


{Lat. viola) =the violet ; Eng. 
suff. -an.]} 

Min. : A member of the group of pyroxenes, 
occurring mostly massive or fibrous, though 
erystals are occasionally met with. Colour, 
dark violet-blue. Found in small seams with 
various other minerals in the braunite of San 
Marcel, Val d’ Aosta, Piedmont. 


[Eng. viol(et), and (allow) 
antin.]} 

Chem. : CgHgNgO9. A compound obtained 
by heating hydurilic acid with dilute nitric 
acid. It separates as a yellowish-white crys- 
talline mass, and contains the elements of 
violurie and diliturie acids, and is resolved 
into these two acids by simple treatment with 
water. Vapour of ainmonia colours violantin 
blue. 


*v1-0-las'-cent, a. [VIoLEScENT.] 
vi'-0-late, * vy-o-late, v.t. 


[Lat. violutus, 
pa. par. of violo = to treat with force, to vio- 
late; from the same root as vis = force.] 

*1, To treat roughly and injuriously ; to do 
violence to; to outrage, to injure. 

‘He who attempts to violate the happiness of an- 

other."— Wollaston, Religion of Nature, § 9. 

2. Specifically, to outrage or deflower by 
force ; to ravish. 

3. To desecrate, to dishonour, to treat ir- 
reverently ; to meddle irreverently or pro- 
fanely with. 


“The soudyours of BAY Amande ,.. burnt the 
towne, and vyolated the abbey.”—Berners: Froissart ; 
Cronycle, vol, i, ch. liv. 

4, To sin against; to break (as a vow); to 
infringe or transgress (as a law, contract, pro- 
mise, or the like), either by commission or 
omission. 


“ By him the violated law speaks out 
Its thunders,” Cowper : Task, ii. 840, 


* 5, To break in upon, to disturb, to inter- 


rupt. 
“To violate sleep, and those 
Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 888. 


4 For the difference between to violate and 
to infringe, see INFRINGE. 


[VroLaTor.] 


lation, from Lat. violationem, accus. of violatio, 
pa. par. of violo = to violate (q.v.). ; Sp. vio- 
lacion ; Ital. violazione.] 

*41, The act of treating roughly, violently, 
and snjuriously. 

2. Specifically, the act of deflowering or 
ravishing ; ravishment, rape. 

“Tf your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation,” 
hakesp.. Henry V., ili. 3. 

3. The act of desecrating or dishonouring ; 
desecration ; an act of irreverence; profana- 
tion or irreverent treatment of anything sacred 
or venerable. 


“Without any violacion or breache of the Sabboth.” 
—Udal: Marke iii. 


4, Theact of violating, infringing, or trans- 
gressing ; infringement. 


“ The violation of my faith,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


*5, The act of interrupting ; interruption, 
disturbance, 


* yvi/-6-lat-ive, «a. [Eng. violat(e); -ive.] Tend- 


ing to or causing violation ; violating. 


[Lat. vio- 
lator, from violatus, pa. par. of violo=to 
violate (q.v.); Fr. violatewr ; Sp. & Port. vio- 
lador ; Ital. violatore.] 

1, One who violates, injures, interrupts, or 
disturbs. 


2. A ravisher. 
“ Angelo is an adult’rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin vivlator.” 
Shukesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 
8. One who infringes or transgresses. 

* A grieuous penaltie of money being imposed upon 
the violuters of the same statute.’—Hackluyt : Voy- 
ages, i, 174. 1 

4, One who violates, desecrates, profanes, 
or treats with irreverence anything sacred or 
venerable ; a desecrater ; a profaner. 


“ But Guy de Montford was excommunicated, as a 
violate of the church, a murderer, and a traitor.”— 
Holinshed : Edward I, (an. 1274). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, cc =é; ey =a; qu= kw. 


vi-6-le’-2, s. pl. 


*vi'-0-len-cy, s. 


vi-0-lén‘-ic, a. 


(Mod. Lat. viol(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. ; The typical tribe of Violacez, charac- 
terized by having irregular flowers. 


vi-d-lenge, * vy-o-lence, s. [Fr. viovence, 


from Lat. violentia, from violentus = violent 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. violencia ; Ital. violenza.] 

1, The quality or state of being violent ; 
force ; vehemence; intensity or strength oi 
action or motion. 


“ Blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world.” : 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. 1 


2. Power exerted unjustly or illegally; un- 
just force; force employed agaiust liberty, 
law, rights, or the like; outrage, injury, 
hurt, attack, assault. 


“* Offer him no violence.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, 1.1 


8. Vehemence or impetuosity of feeling ; exe 
cessive eagerness or ardour, 


‘With what violence she first loved the Moor.” 
Shukesp. : Othello, ii. L 


*4, The act of ravishing ; ravishment, rape, 

* 5, Injury done to anything which is en- 
titled to respect, reverence, or observance $ 
desecration, profanation, infringement, trans- 
gression, violation, infraction. 

"] For the difference between force and 
violends, See FORCE, 

| (8) By violence > By force. 4 

(2) To do violence on: To attack, to murder, 


“She... as it seems, did violence on herself,” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, v. & 


ae re . violence to: To injure, to outrage. 
it. & fig. 


“ Do violence to no man,”—Luke iii, 14, 


* vi'-d-leng¢e, v.t, [VIOLENCE, 8.] 


1. To do violence to; to attack, to assault, 
to injure. 


‘Nature violenced in both these.” 
Ben Jonson; The Devil is an Asa, il. 2 


2. To bring by violence; to drive, to 
eompel. 


“The high court of justicc, to which the loyal and 
the noble, the honest and the brave, were violenced by 
ambition and malice.”"—Feltham. Resolves. 


[Eng. violen(t) ; -cy.] Vio- 
lence, excess, 


“To avoid these violencies and extremities of 
nature."—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, iii. 2, 


{From Lat. viola=a violet 
(q.v.).] Derived from or contained in the 
violet. 


violenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A colourless acid, extracted from 
the flowers of the violet. It crystallizes in 
silky needles, soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ene on forms yellowish salts, which stain 

he skin. 


vi'-d-lent, * vy-o-lent, a. & s. [Fr. violent, 


from Lat. violentus = violent, full of might, 
from the same rootas violate (q.v.); Sp., Port., 
& Ital. violento.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Characterized by the exertion of force 
accompanied with rapidity of motion; 
forcible and quick or sudden; furious, im- 
petuous ; full of violence or force. 


“With violenter sway fall turrets steep.” 
Surrey: Of the Golden Mean, 


2. Produced, effected, caused, or continued 
by force; produced or attended by extra- 
neous or unnatural force ; unnatural, 

“Die a violent death.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, i. 4 

3. Acting or produced by force and vio- 
lence ; characterized or effected by force or 
violence unjustly or unlawfully exercised ; 
outrageous. 

“Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey's life.” 

Shakesp, : 2 Henry V1,, iii, 2. 

4, Unreasonably or excessively vehement ; 
passionate, furious, bitter, malignant: as, a 
violent speech, a violent attack. 

5, Acting with violence; passionate, hot- 
tempered. 


“The man is ery ae] 80 vyolent and 80 ieoperdous, 
that none of them dare be a knowen to speake of it.” 
—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 909, 


6. Severe, acute, sharp, extreme. 
“ These violent delights have violent ends.” 
Shakesp, ; Romeo & Juliet, ii, 6 
*7, Enormous, excessive, outrageous, huge. 
“Tet this kiss f 


Repair those violent harms that my two sisters _ 
Have in thy reverence made.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 7. 


*8. Extorted ; not voluntary; not binding. 


“ Vows made in pain, as violent and void |” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 97. 


* B. As subst. : An assailant. 


“Such violents shall not take heaven, but hell, by 
torce."—Dr, H. More. 


§| When violent and furious are applied to 
the same objects, the latter expresses a higher 
degree of the former: thus a furious temper 
is violent to an excessive degree; a furious 
whirlwind is violent beyond measure. 


violent-presumption, s. 
Law: [PRESUMPTION]. 


violent-profits, s. pl. 

Scots Law: The penalty due by a tenant 
who forcibly or unwarrantably retains pos- 
session after he ought to have removed. 


*vi'-d-lent, v.t. & i. [VIOLENT, a.] 
A, Trans. : To urge with violence. 


“T find not the least appearance that his former 
adversaries violented anything against him under that 
queen.”—Fuller: Worthies ; Anglesey. 


B, Intrans.: To be violent; to act with 
violence. 
“ The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste, 
And violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it.” 
hakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4. 
vi-6-lent-ly, adv. (Eng. violent, a. ; -ly.] 
In a violent manner; by or with violence ; 
forcibly, vehemently, furiously. 
“The punishment of blood violently shed.”"—Smith : 
Commonwealth, bk. iii., ch. ili. 
* yi’-d-lér, s. (Eng. viol ; -er.] 
1, One skilled in playing on the viol. 
2. A violinist, a fiddler. 
“A violer ... was serenading in the night-time 
with his fiddle."—Fountainhall. 
vi-6-1és'-cent,* vi-d-las’-cent, a. [Formed 
from-Lat. viola = a violet, with the incept. suff. 
-escent, -ascent.| Tending to a violet colour. 


vi/-6-18t (1), * vi-o-lette, * vy-o-let, s. & a. 
Fr. violet, violette, dimin. from viole=a gilli- 
ower, from Lat. viola = a violet, cogn. with 
Gr. tov (ion for vion) =a violet; Sp. & Fort. 
violeta; Ital. violetta.] 

A. As substantive : 
_L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 


“ Meadows of softest verdure, purpled o'er 
With violets. Cowper: Homer; Odyssey v. 


2. A bluish purple colour or pigment like 
that of the violet; it is produced by a mix- 
ture of red and blue. 

3. One of the primary colours or kinds of 
light, being the most refrangible of the 
coloured rays of the spectrum. [CoLour.] 

4. Dress or clothes of a violet colour. 


‘* All the aldermenne in scarlette, with five hundred 
horse of the citezeus in violette, received hym.”—Sir 
1. More: Workes, p. 44. 


II, Botany: 

1, The genus Viola (q.v.). 

2. Various plants, more or less superficially 
resembling it, as the Water-violet. [Hor- 
TONIA.] 

B. As adj.: Resembling or having the 
colour of a violet ; of a bluish purple colour. 

violet carpenter-bee, s. 

Entom. : Xylocopa violacea, from the south 
of Europe, ranging northwards to Germany. 
(CARPENTER-BEE. ] 

violet-—ears, s. pl. 

Ornith.: A popular name for the genus 
Petasophora (q.v.). 

violet land-crab, s. 

Zool: Gecarcinus ruricola, formerly very 
abundant in Jamaica, and still numerous in 
the other sugar-producing islands of the West 
Indies. 

violet-powder, s. Starch reduced toa 
very fine powder, and scented with orris-root 
or other perfume. It is used for nursery and 

toilet purposes. 
violet-snail, s. 
Zool. : The popular name for the genus Ian- 
_thina (q.v.), from the colour of the shell. 
- -violet-wood, s. 
Botany & Commerce : 
(1) The same as Krnowoop (q.v.). 
(2) The wood of Acacia pendula. 
(8) The wood of Andira violacea. 


2st 4 
= 


violent—viperidse 


+ vi'-6-1&t (2), s. [Vroxa (1).] 
Music; The Viol d’ Amore (q.v.). 


vi'-0-lét-wort, s. (Eng. violet (1), and wort.] 
Bot, (Pl.): The order Violacee. (Lindley.) 


vi'-0-lin (1), s. [Ital. violino, dimin. from viola 
=a viol (q.v.). 

Music: The most familiar of all stringed 
instruments played witha bow. It is some- 
what smaller than the old viol, as its name 
implies. Like the rest of the family it re- 
presents, it consists of a wooden chest of 
peculiar form, made of two curved surfaces, 
called the back and the belly, united by sides, 
and with a hollow on each side half-way in 
the length. A neck at one end serves as a 
finger-board, over which the four strings pass, 
being fastened at one end of the chest or 
body to a tail-piece, and kept in tune and 
position by a series of pegs at the head or 
end of the neck. “The strings are raised above 
the belly by the bridge, supported at the 
point of greatest tension by a sound-post, 
which is fixed upright between the back 
and the belly. In the belly are two holes, 
called the / holes from their similarity to 
the shape of that letter. The sound is 
produced by drawing a bow of horsehair 
charged with rosin across the strings, which 
are tuned in fifths, the changes of pitch 
being gained by ‘‘stopping” the strings with 
the fingers of the left-hand against the finger- 
board, thus shortening the vibrating portion 
of the string. The harmonics of the violin 
are very telling in quality, and are produced 
by touching the strings lightly instead of 
pressing them upon the finger-board. The 
sordino or mute, placed upon the bridge, pro- 
duces a peculiar modification of tone, and a 
special effect is gained by plucking the strings, 
as in playing a guitar. [Pizzicato.] The 
violin is capable of producing a limited har- 
mony by means of double stops and bowing 
in ‘‘arpeggio,” while as to power of expres- 
sion and execution there is no other instru- 
ment which can be compared toit. It has a 
wide range of sounds, to which any degree of 
loudness or softness, staccato or legato, can 
be given. Compass from @ below the stave. 
(CREMONA. ] 


violin-clef, s. 


Music: The @ clef placed upon the first 
line of the stave. 


vi-6-lin (2), s. [Eng. viol(et) (1); -in.] 

Chem. : Viola-emetin. An emetic substance 
contained, according to Boullay, in all parts of 
the common violet. It has not been obtained 
pure, and is, perhaps, identical with emetin 


from ipecacuanha-root. (Watts.) 
* vi'-0-lin, v.¢. [Vor (1), s.] To influence 
by playing on a violin. (Special coinage.) 


“ Violined into a match below her quality.”—G@entle- 
man Instructed, p. 136 


vi-0-lin-gél'-10 (or as vi-6-lin-chél-10), 
s. [VIOLONCELLO.] 


vi-d-line, s. [Eng. viol(et) ; -ine.] 
Chem. : Price’s name for the blue substance 
obtained by treating aniline with sulphuric 
acid and lead peroxide. 


vi-6-lin’-ist, s. [Eng. violin (1), s.;-ist.] A 
performer on a violin. 


*vi-0l-ist, s. [Eng. viol (1); -ist.] A player 
on the viol, 


‘‘He was a Violinist, and the two former violists."”— 
Life of Authony a Wood, Feb. 12, 1658-9. 


vi-6-16n-gél-list (or as vi-6-16n-¢chél- 
list), s. (Eng. vinloncell(o); -ist.]) A per- 
former on the violoncello. 


vi-6-16n-gél’-16 (or as vi-6-16n-chél’-16), 
s. [Ital., dimin. from violone =a bass-viol.] 
Music: A bow instrument of the viol class, 
held by the performer between the legs, and 
filling a place between the viola and the 
double-bass. Itis strung with four gut strings, 
the lower two covered with silver wire, and 
tuned in fifths. The compass usually em- 
ployed extends from con the second ledger- 
line below the bass-staff to A on the second 
space of the treble, though soloists play an 
octave higher, with all the intermediate semi- 
tones. (Spelt also Violincello.) 


vi-0-10'-né, s. [Ital.] 
Music: The same as DousiE-BAss (q.V.). 
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* vi'-6-lolis, a. Vioient, im- 
petuous. 


[VIOLENT.] 


“You are so violows.” 
Beaum, & Flet.; Maid in the Mili, iii, 1, 


vi-0-liir’-ic, a. [Eng. viol(antin), and uric.] 
Derived from or containing violantin and uric 
acid. 


violuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CsHgN304. Obtained by the decom- 
position of violantin, but best prepared by the 
action of a warm solution of nitrate of potas- 
sium on hydurilic acid. The salt formed is 
treated with chloride of barium, and the baric 
violurate exactly decomposed with sulphuric 
acid. It crystallizes in shining, yellowish, 
rhombic octahedrons, which dissolve mode- 
rately in cold, easily in hot water. Its salts 
are distinguished by the beauty and variety 
of their colours. The ammonium and potas- 
siunr salts are deep blue, those of barium and 
lead being red. 


* vi-par’-i-ols, a. ([Lat. vi(ta)=life, and 
pario =to produce.] From the etym, the 
word would seem = life-producing; but in 
the example it = tenacious of life. 


“A cat the most viparious is limited to nine lives.” 
—Lytton: Caxtons, bk. xii., ch, ii. 


vi-per, s. [Fr. vipére, from Lat. vipera=a 
viper, lit. = (the serpent) that produces living 
young, for vivipara, fem. of viviparus = pro- 
ducing live young, from vivus=alive, and 
pario=to bring forth; Sp. & Port. vibora; 
Stal. vipera.] 
1, Literally & Zoology: 


(1) The common name of the only poisonous 
English reptile, Pelias berus or Vipera com- 
munis, of which there are two or three 
varieties differing slightly in colour. [ADDER, 
I. 1., Pevras.] 

(2) A book-name for any of the Viperide 
(q.v.). They do not attain any great size, bub 
their venom is usually very powerful; this 
they appear to know ; for, having bitten their 
prey, they leave it to die, and then prepare to 
swallow it. The best-known species are the 
Common Viper (Vipera communis), from Bri- 
tain and Europe; the Cerastes (V. cerastes), 
the Horned (V. cornuta), and the River Jack 
Viper (V. rhinoceros), from Africa; and Rus- 
sell’s Viper (Daboia russellit ?), from India. 

2. Fig. : A person or thing of a mischievous 
or malignant nature or disposition. 

“ Where is this viper 
That would depopulate the city, and 


Be every man himself? 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, tii, 1. 


viper-gourd, s. (TRICHOSANTHES.] 


viper’s bugloss, s. 

1, Bot.: The genus Echium (q.v.). 

2. Entom. : Dianthecia echii, a British night- 
moth, family Hadenide. The antenne nearly 
simple; fore wings ochrey, with markings 
and an ocellate white spot in the centre. The 
caterpillar feeds on the Viper’s bugloss, after 
which it is named. 


viper’s grass, s. 


*viper’s herb, s. 
Bot. : Echium vulgare. 


vi'-pér-a, s. [VIPER.] 

Zool.: The type-genus of Viperidse.(q.v.), 
with which Pelias is often amalgamated. 
Wallace puts the species at seventeen, with 
the range of the family. Head with shields, 
flat, and high on sides ; nostrils in middle of 
a shield ; nose curved somewhat upward (more 
flat in Pelias). 


* vi'-per-éss, * vi- per-esse, s. 
viper; -ess.] A female viper. 


** Portia did confesse, 
My sons I would have poyson'd. Viperesse / 


Stapylton: Juvenul, vi. 675. 
vi-pér’-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. viper(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idce.] 

1, Zool. : True Vipers ; a family of Viperina 
(q.v.), distinguished from the Crotalide (Pit 
Vipers) by the absence of any depression be- 
tween the eyes and nostrils. They are espe- 
cially characteristic of the Palearctic and 
Ethiopian regions, only one“ species being 
found over a large part of the Oriental region, 
and another reaching Central India. They 
are very abundant in Africa and on the 
Palearctic confines of south-western Asi: 
The Common Viper ranges across the whole 


Palearctic region, from Portugal to Saghalien 


[ScorzonERA.] 


[VIPER’s BUGLOSS.] 


[Eng. 


vs pot, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
an=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, ~cious, -tious, -gious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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Island, reaching 67° N. in Scandinavia and 
58° N. in Siberia. Some authorities include 
the genus Acanthophis in this family, which 
would then be represented in the Australian 
region; others transfer it to the Hlapide. 
Wallace, following Strauch, puts the genera 
at three (Vipera, Hchis, and Atheris), and the 
species at twenty-two; Giinther adds Daboia 
and Cerastes, which are sometimes treated 
as sub-genera. 

2. Palwont.: An extinct species of True 
Viper has occurred in the Miocene of France, 


vi-pér-i-form, a, (Mod. Lat. vipera, and 
Lat. forma = shape, appearance.] Having the 
form of a viper; viperine: as, viperiform 
snakes. (Duncan, in Cassell’s Nat. Hist., iv. 
300.) 


Vi-pér-i-na, s. pl. [ViPeRine.] 
Zool. ; A synonym of Solenoglyphia (q.v.). 


Vi-per-ine, a. & s. (Lat. viperinus= of or 
belonging to a viper (q.v.) or snake. ] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to a viper or vipers ; 
specif., belonging to or having the character- 
istics of the Solenoglyphia (q.v.). 

( ae As subst. ; Any individual of the Viperina 
aWa)e 
“It differs from other Viperines in having the 


poison-fang permanently erect,”— Hncyc. Brit. (ed. 
9th), xxii. 198. 


viperine-snakes, s. pl. [SoLENOGLYPHIA.] 


vi-per-ish, a. [Eng. viper; -ish.] 
what viperous or malignant. 


Some- 


vi-per-ous, * vi-per-ouse, a. [Eng. viper ; 
-ous.) Having the qualities or nature of a 
viper; malignant, venomous. 


“The viperous tongue, and the white liver of Jack 
Howe.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv, 


vi - pér -ots-ly, * vi-per-ous-lie, adv. 
[Eng. viperous; -ly.} In a viperous or malig- 
nant manner. 


“ Hauing spoken as maliciouslie & viperousiie as he 
might.”—Holinshed ; Richard II, (an. 1377). 


vippe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot. : Pinus sylvestris. 


* vir-a-gin'-i-an, a. (Lat. virago, genit. 
viraginis = a virago (q.v.).] Having the 
qualities, nature, or disposition of a virago, 

“His old conversation among the viraginian trol- 
lops.’—Miiton : Apology for Smectymnuus, § 6. 


* vir-a-gin'-i-ty, s. [Viracmray.] The 
qualities, nature, or characteristics of a virago. 


vVi-ra/-go, s. [Lat., from virgo (q.v.).] 

* 1, A woman of masculine stature, strength, 
and courage; a woman who has the robust 
body and masculine mind of a man; a female 
warrior. 

“To arms! to arms! the fierce virago cries,” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, v. 37. 

2. A bold, impudent, turbulent woman; a 

termagant. 


*vire, s. [O. Fr. =an arrow for a cross-bow, 
from virer=to turn, to veer; Sp. vira=a 
kind of light dart.] [Vrreron.] A barbed 
arrow for the cross-bow ; a quarrel. 


“ Asa vire 
Which flieth out of a mighty bowe.” 
Gower: C. A., bk. ii 


“vire, v.i. [Fr. virer.] To veer, to turn. 


* vir'-é-lay, s. [Fr. virelai, from virer = to 
turn, and lai=a song.] An ancient French 
song or short poem, always in short lines of 
seven or eight syllables, and wholly in two 
rhymes with a refrain. 

* The band of flutes began to play, 
To which a lady sung a virelay,” 

Dryden: Flower & Leuf, 85. 
vir’-ent, a. (Lat. virens, pr. par. of vireo= 
to be green.) Green, verdant, fresh; not 
faded or withered. (Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. ii., ch. vi.) 


vir’-6-6, s. (Lat. =an unidentified bird, per- 

haps the greenfinch.] 

Ornithology > 

1, The type-genus of Vireonide (q.v.), with 
fourteen species, ranging over central America 
and the Antilles to Canada. Bill stout, 
scarcely compressed, sub-cylindrical. 
( 2. ea individual of the family Vireonide 
q.V.). 


“ The song of the male, as I have heard it, bears no 
resemblance to + of any other Vireo.”"—Baird, 
Brewer, & Ridgway: North American Birds, i. 375. 


viperiform—virginal 


vir-é-6'-ni-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vireo, genit. 
vireon(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -idce.} 
Ornith.: Greenlets; a family of small fly- 
catching Passerine Birds, with seven genera 
and sixty species, restricted to the American 
continent, 
where they 
range from 
Paraguay to 
Canada, Bill 
conical, much 
compressed, 
decurved at 
end, and 
notched, but 
scarcely 
toothed; 
frontal fea- 
thers bristly 
and erect, or 
bent but 
slightly for- 
ward ; nostrils overhung by membrane; ten 
primaries ; tarsus longer than middle toe and 
claw; lateral toes generally unequal, outer 
claw reaching half-way along middle claw. 


vir-&-0-syl'-vi-a, s. [Mod. Lat. vireo, and 
sylvia (q.v.).] 

Ornith.: A genus of Vireonide, with thir- 
teen species, rangingfrom Venezuela to Mexico, 
the Antilles, the Eastern States, and Canada, 
Bill compressed, narrow, culmen and com- 
missure straight, tip abruptly curved. They 
belong, like the Vireonide in general, to the 
flycatchers, living on insects, which are either 
taken on the wing, or sought in trees. 


VIREO OLIVACEUS, 


vi-rés’-cenge, s. [Eng. virescen(t) ; -ce.] 
Bot. (Of a plant): The act or state of grow- 
ing green by the development of chlorophyll. 


vi-rés’-gent, a. ([Lat. virescens, pr. par. of 
viresco = to grow green, incept. from vireo = 
to be green.) 
Botany: 
1. Green, flourishing. 
2. Approaching green in colour, of a shade 
of clear green not so bright as grass-green, 


vire’-ton, s. [Fr., from virer =to turn, to 
veer (q.v.).] A species of arrow or quarrel, 
spirally winged with brass, so as to give ita 
whirling motion when shot from the cross-bow. 


*vir'-ga, s. [ViRcE.] 


tvir’-gal, a. (Lat. virga =a rod, a switch.] 
Made of twigs. 


“Croquemitaine and his frightful spouse flourish 
their virgal sceptres."—G. A. Sala ; America Revisited, 
li. 37. 


vir’-ga-lo6, s. [ViRcoLEUSE.] 


*vir'-gate, s. [Lat. virga=a rod; in Low 
Lat. a measure of land ; cf. Eng. rod and pole.) 
A yard of land (q.v.). 


‘ Elizabeth Montacute.. . possessed one virgate about 
the year 1330."—7. Warton: Hist. Kiddington, p. 45. 


vir’-gate, vir-gat’-éd, a. ([Lat. virgatus 
= made of twigs ; virga =a rod.) 
Bot. ; Twiggy ; producing many twigs. 


- virge, s. [Lat. virga=arod.] A mace; a 
wand of office. 


“ The silver virge, with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cushion side.” 


* vir-Sér, s. [VERGER.] 


vir-gil’-i-a, s. [Named after the Latin poet 
Virgil, B.c. 70-19, whose Georgies contain ob- 
servations interesting to botanists.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sophoree. Calyx un- 
equally five-toothed ; two lower petals com- 
bined from the middle to the tip, and curved 
like a beak; stamens ten, free; legumes 
leathery, indehiscent. Virgilia capensis is a 
tree fifteen or twenty feet high, which grows 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Its wood is used 
for yokes, spars, &¢c., but it is liable to be 
attacked by worms. 


Vir-gil'-i-an, a. (See def.) 
1. Of or pertaining to Maro Publius Virgilius 
(Virgil), the Latin poet, born about B.c. 70, 
died B.c, 19, 


2, Resembling or in the style of Virgil. 


vir'-gin, * vir-gine, *ver-gyn, * vir-gyn, 
s, & a [O. Fr. virgine (Fr. vierge), from Lat, 
virginem, accus. of virgo =a virgin ; Sp. vir- 
gen; Port. virgem ; Ital. virgine, vergine.] 


Swift. 


A, As substantive: 
*1, A man who has preserved his chastity. 


“This is Jon euangelist oon of the disciplis of the 
Lord, the which is a virgyn chosun of God.” — Wycliffe = 
Prol, to Jon, 


2. A woman who has preserved her chastity 3 
a maiden of inviolate chastity. 
“The damsel was very fair and a virgin.”"—Genesis 
xxiv. 16. 


3. An insect producing eggs from which 
young come forth, though there has been ne 
fecundation by the male. [PARTHENOGENESIS. 

4, The sign or constellation Virgo (q.v.). 

B. As adjective : 

*1, Pure, chaste, undefiled, 


“ Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight.” 
Shakesp, - Much Ado, v. 8 


2, Pertaining to a virgin ; becoming a virgin; 
maidenly, modest. 
“ Rosed over with the virgin crimson of modesty.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V.,V. 2 
3. Untouched, unsullied, fresh, new, un- 
mixed, 


“Thave found virgin earth in the peat-marshes of 
Cheshire.”— Woodward, 


4. Unsullied, pure. 
“The white cold virgin snow upon my heart,” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, ive 
* 5, Undelivered ; not yet a mother. 


“ Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proserpina from Joye.” 
Milton: P. L., 1x. 806. 
*6, Pure, uncoloured. 


“The virgin lillie and the primrose true.” 
Spenser : Lpithalamion. 


q The Virgin, The Blessed Virgin: The 
Virgin Mary, the mother of Our Lord. 


virgin-born, a. Born ofa virgin. (Ap- 
plied to Our Lord.) 


* virgin-knot, s. Maidenly chastity im 
allusion to the girdle worn by Greek and 
Roman virgins when of marriageable age. 
(Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1.) 


virgin-oil, s. The substance which flows 
first from the pulp of the ripe juice of the 
olive when expressed. (Ogilvie.) 


virgin-worship, s. Mariolatry (q.v.). 
“My business is to copy that omission, as I should 
in the opposite case have copied the introduction of 
virgin-worship into the original tale."—C. Kingsley. 
Saint's Tragedy. (tntrod.) F 
virgin’s bower, s. 


Bot.: Clematis Vitalba, C. Flammula, and 
some other species of the same genus, 


*virgin’s milk, s. A cosmetic, one in- 
gredient of which is benzoin. 


virgin’s tree, s. 
Bot.: Sassafras Parthenoxylon. [SASSAFRAS.} 


*vir’-gin, v.i. [Virain, s.] To play the 
virgin; to be or remain chaste. 


“My true lip 
Hath virgin'd it eer since.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, y. 8, 


vir'-gin-al, vir'-gin-all, a. & s. [Fr. vir 
ginal, from Lat. virginalis, from virgo, genit. 
virginis = a virgin.] 
“A. As adj.: Pertaining to or becoming a 
virgin ; pure, chaste, maidenly. 


“Where penile court and gracious delight 
She to them made with mildnesse singiney 


Spenser: F. Q., 
B. As substantive: . 
Music: A stringed instrument played 
means of a key- 
board, like the = 
modern piano- 
forte. It was 
in form like a 
box, or desk of 
wood without 
legs or sup- 
ports, and 


SSS 
VIRGINAL, 


was usually placed upon a table or stand. The 
strings were of metal, one for each note, and 
the sound was made by means of pieces of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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a8 whalebone, leather, or occasionally 
astic metal, attached to slips of wood called 
“jacks,” which were provided with metal 
springs. The compass was about three oc- 
taves. The virginal was a kind of oblong 
spinnet, and the precursor of the harpsichord, 
now superseded by the pianoforte. The form 
virginals, a pair of virginals, is an old dual 
oe in organs, regals, a pair of organs) signify- 
nga graduation or sequence. (Cf. a pair of 
my 

*vir’-gin-al, v.i. [Virnainat, s.] To tap or 
pat; to strike as on a virginal. 

“Still vir, ling 
Upon his palm.’ Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i, 2. 


+ vir’-gin-hood, * vir-gin-héad, s. [Eng. 
. _ virgin; -hood, -head.] The condition of a 
, virgin ; virginity. 
“ But thou, my girl, how will thy virginhood 


Conclude itself in marriage fittingly?” 
R. Browning : Balaustion's Adventure, 


Vir-gin’-i-a, s. [Lat. virgo, genit. virginis = 
a virgin, in honour of Queen Elizabeth of 
England (1558-1603). ] 
i 1. One of the states of North America. 


2. A largely-used kind of tobacco, grown 
and manufactured in Virginia. 


3. Astron.: [ASTEROID, 50). 
Virginia-rose, s. 
Bot. : Lupinus luteus. 


Vir-sin’-i-an, a. & s. [See def.] 


i. A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to the state of 
Virginia. 

B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Virginia. 


Virginian-creeper, s. 
Bot.: Ampelopsis hederacea, a shrubby 
climber ; called also the American Joy. 


Virginian-deer, s. 

Zool.: Cervus virginiacus, the ‘ common” 
deer of North America. It is slightly smaller 
than the Fallow Deer (q.v.); reddish-yellow 
in summer, light gray in winter; antlers 
rucervine ; tail about a foot and a half long. 

- These deer are timid and wild, and therefore 

. domesticated with difficulty. Their flesh 

formerly constituted the staple food of the 
native Indians. 


Virginian eared-ow]l, s. 
Ornith.: Bubo virginianus, a large species 
; eommon over the northern states of the Ameri- 
y can Union. Length about two feet ; reddish- 
brown on upper surface, mottled with black, 
and covered with regular bands of the same 
hue, lighter beneath; throat white; beak 
and claws black. 


Virginian-hemp, s. 

Bot. : Acnida cannabina, [AcntpDA.] 

Virginian-opossum, s. 

Zool. : Didelphys virginianwm, the Common 
‘Opossum. It is about the size of a domestic 
eat; head long, large, and pointed, ending in 

a naked fat Hair long, soft, and woolly, 
whitish at the roots and brownish at the tips, 
giving the animal a dusky appearance. 


Virginian-poke, s. 

>> wp Bot.: Phytolacca decandra, {PHYTOLACCA.] 
Virginian-poplar, s. 

_ Bot. ; The genus Liriodendron (q.v.). 
; Virginian-quail, s. 

 Ornith.: Ortyx virginianus ; ranging from 
_ Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Plumage red- 
- dish brown above, whitish yellow beneath, 

marked with darker shades; a white and a 
_ black band across the brow, white patch on 
_ the throat. Length about nine inches. 
_-Virginian-sillk, s. 
Bot. : Periploca greca, [PrnrtpLoca.] 
_ Virginian snake-root, s. 

 Bot.: Polygala senega. [Senraa.] 
‘Virginian-stock, s. - 
Bot. : Maleolmia maritima, a crucifer with 
let flowers growing in the south of Hurope. 


-fin'-ie, a. (Eng. virgin(ian); -ic.] (See 
pound.) 
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* vir’-id, a. (Lat. viridis, from vireo = to be 


taste, is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether, 


vir-gin-i-ty, * vir-gin-i-tee, * vir-gin- 
i-tie, s. (Fr. virginité, from Lat. virgini- 
tatem, accus. of virginitas, from virgo, genit. 
virginis =a virgin.] The state or condition 
of a virgin ; virginhood ; inviolate chastity ; 
maidenhood. 
“No pont or swart faery of the mine, ‘< 
Hath hurtful pow’r o'er true virginity. 
Milton; Comus, 487, 
*vir'-sin-ly, a. (Eng. virgin; -ly.] Befitting 
or becoming a virgin ; maidenly. 
“To bee the enclosure and tabernacle of the virginly 
chastitie.’"—Udal : Luke xxiv. 


vir’-go, s. (Lat. =a virgin.] 

Astron. : The Virgin: (1) One of the twelve 
ancient zodiacal constellations. It is bounded 
on the north by Bodtes_and Coma Beren- 
ices; on the south by Corvus, Crater, 
and Hydra. Its principal star, a Virginis, is 
called Spica Virginis (q.v.), or simply Spica. 
It is in the hand of the imaginary virgin 
which holds ears of corn, typifying the har- 
vest which took place in Greece while the 
sun passed through this part of the ecliptic. 
{(2)]. The next most remarkable star in 
Virgo is Vindemiatrix (q.v.). (2) The sixth 
sign of the zodiac (my). The sun enters it 
about Aug. 23, and leaves it about Sept. 23. 


virgo-intacta, phr. 
Law; A pure virgin. 


vir’-gé-letise, s.  [Fr. virgouleuse, from Vir- 
goulée, a village near Limoges in France.] A 
variety of pear ; the virgaloo. 
vir-gu-lari-a, s. 
rod.] 
Zool.: A genus of Pennatulide (q.v.). Shaft 


elongate, slender, naked below, pinnated 
above. Pinnz small, unarmed, 


[Lat. virgula =a little 


* vir-gule, s. [Fr., from Lat. virgula=(1) a 
little rod, (2) a critical or accentual mark, 
dimin, from virga=arod.] A comma, 


“Tn the MSS. of Chaucer the line is always broken 
by a cesura in the middle, which is pointed by a vir- 
gule."—Hallam ; Lit, of Middie Ages, i, 593, 


* vir-giil’-tate, a. [VircuLr.] Rod-shaped. 


vir-gul’-tiim, s. [Lat., contract from virgu- 
letum = a bush, a thicket, from virgula = a 
small wand.) 


Bot.: A young slender branch of a tree or 
shrub, 


green.] Green, verdant. 
“ The virid marjoram.” 

* vir-i-dés'-genge, s. [Eng. viridescen(t) ; 

-ce.] The quality or state of being viridescent. 


Crompton. (Webster.) 


* vir-i-dés'-cent, a. [Lat. viridis = green.] 
Slightly green; greenish. 


vi-rid’-ic, a. [Lat, virid(is) = green ; suff. -ic.] 
Green. (See compound.) 


viridic-acid, s. 

Chem.: Produced by oxidation of caffeo- 
tannic acid in presence of ammonia. The 
green colour formed is precipitated by a salt 
of lead, and the lead compound decomposed 
with sulphydric-acid. On evaporation it forms 
a green amorphous mass, very soluble in water. 


vir-i-din, s. (Lat. virid(is)= green; suff. 
-in.] [CHLOROPHYLL.] 

vir’-i-dine, s. [Lat. virid(is)= green ; suff. 
-ine.] 


Chem. : CygHigN. A member ofthe pyridine 
group of organic bases obtained from coal-tar 
and distinguished by their intolerable odour. 
Boiling point, 230°; sp. gr. =1°017. Is slightly 
soluble in water, easily in alcohol and ether. 


vir’-i-dite, s. (Lat. virid(is) = green; suff. 
-ite (Min.).} 1 
Min.: A name given by Vogelsang to the | 
green decomposition products found in many 
rocks, which are essentially hydrated silicates 
of protoxide of iron and magnesia, 


| * yi-rid’-i-ty, s. (Lat. viriditas, from viridis. 


=green.] Greenness, verdure ; the colour of | 
fresh vegetation ; freshness. 

“The apple maintaineth it selfe longest in viridity | 
alae of all other fruits."—P. Holland ; Plutarch, 
p. 
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* vir’-id-néss, s. (Eng. virid; -ness.] Virid- 
ity, greenness, 


vir’-ile, vir’-ile, s. [Fr. viril = virile, manly, 
from Lat. virilis, from vir=a man, a hero; 
cogn. with Gr. jpws (hérds, for vérds) = a hero 3 
Sanse. vira=a hero, heroic; Zend. vira=a 
hero; Irish fear =a man; Goth. wair; A.S. 
wer; O. H. Ger. wer.) [Virtvuer.] 
1. Pertaining to a man as opposed to a 
woman ; belonging to the male sex. 


“Tf there be any charm to overcome man and all hia 
virile virtues, 'tis woman that does affect it.”—Velt- 
ham: Discourse on Luke xiv. 20. 

2. Pertaining to procreation ; procreative. 

“The knot which debilitated and enfeebled his 
virile inclinations,”—P. Ricaut: Greek 4 Armeniun 
Ohurches, p. 314. 

3. Becoming or characteristic of a man ; 
masculine, manly ; not puerile or effeminate. 

“His instrument broke for want of a firm and even 
hand to use it—a virile, devoted master to prolong the 
strain,”—Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 124. 


vir-il-és'-gen¢e, s. (Lat. virilis = virile.] 
Med.: That condition in an aged woman 
when she assumes certain of the character- 
istics of the man. (Dunglison.) 


* yvi-ril’-i-ty, s. [Fr. virilité, \from Lat. 
virilitatem, accus. of virilitas, from virilis = 
virile (q.v.). ] 

1, The quality or state of being virile; 
manhood; the state of one of the male sex 
who has arrived at the maturity and strength 
of a man and has the power of procreation. 

2. The power of procreation ; the organs of 
procreation. 


“For castrated animals in every AGS are longer 
lived than they which retained their virilities."— 
Browne» Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. ix. 


3. Character, conduct, or habits of a man; 
masculine conduct or action, 


“The lady made generous advances to the borders of 
virility.”—Johnson ; Rambler. 


4, Manly appearance, 


“Yet could they never observe and eae the virility 
of visage, aud lyonlike look of bis [Alexander|."— 
P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. 1,038, 


* vi_rip’-0-tént, a. (Lat. vir, genit. viri=a 
man, and potens, genit. potentis = able, potent 
(q.v.).] Fit for a husband ; marriageable. 


“ He would not suffer his sonne to marrie hir, being 
not of ripe yeares nor viripotent or mariable.”—Holin- 
shed: Henry IJ, (an. 1177). 


* vir-mil-ion, s. & a. [VeRmItion.] 
vi-role’, s. 
veer. ] 
Her. : The hoop, ring, or mouthpiece of the 
bugle or hunting-horn. 
vi-roled’, vi-rolled’, a. [Eng. virol(e) ; -ed.} 
Her.: Applied to the garnishings of the 


bugle-horn, being tke rings or rims which 
surround it at various parts. 


[Fr., from virer=to turn, to 


vir'—ose, a. [Lat. virosus, from virus = poison, 
virus. ] 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : Poisonous. 
2. Bot. : Emitting a fetid odour. 


vir’-ti, s. [Verrv.] 


vir’-tu-al, a. [Fr. virtuel, as if from a Lat. 
virtualis, from virtus = virtue (q.v.); Sp. & 

Port. virtual; Ital. virtuale.] 
1, Having the power of acting or of invisible 


efficacy without the material or sensible part; . 


proceeding from or characterized by trans- 
I of virtue, that is, force, energy, or in- 
uence, 


“Heat and cold have a virtual transition, without 
communication of substance."—Bacon. 


2. Being in essence or effect, not in fact ; 
not actual, but equivalent, so far as effect is 
concerned. 


“Tt contains all; not only in general, but in special ; 
not only virtual, but actual."—Bp, Taylor: Biemca! 
sive from Popery, § 3. 


* 3. Potential. ; 

“Causes either real or virtual.”—Waterland : Work, 
iv. 416. 

virtual-focus, s. 

Optics: The point from which sir je which 
have been rendered divergent by reflection or 
refraction appear to issue. 


virtual-force, s. i ae 

Physies: A potential force ; a force which, 
if exerted, would be capable of producing 
certain effects, as distinguished tne one 
actually in operation. : i. 
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virtual-image, s. 

Optics: (See extract). 

“here are two cases relative to the direction of 
Yays reflected by mivrors according as the rays after 
reflection are convergent or divergent. In the first 
case the retlected rays do not meet, but if they are 
supposed to be produced on the other side of the 
mirror, their; rolungations coincide ip the same point, 
The eye is then affected, just as if tae rays proceeded 
froin this point, and [t sees an image, Bunt the image 
has no real existence, tlle luminous rays do not come 
from the other side of the mirror; this appesrance is 
called the virtwal imaye. ‘The images of real objects 
produced by plane mirrors are of this kind,”—G@anot ¢ 
Physics (ed. Atkinson), § 506. 


virtual-velocity, s. 

Mech. : The velocity which a body in equi- 
librium would actually acquire during the 
first instant of its motion in case of the equi- 
librium being disturbed. The proposition 
known as the Principle of Virtual Velocities 
is thus stated : 

“Suppose a system of forces in equilibrium, and 
imagine the points of application of the forces to 
undergo very slight displacements, then the algebraical 
smn of the products of such force into its virtual 
velucity vanishes; and, conversely, if this sum va- 
nishes fur all possible displacements, the system of 
forces is in equilibrium.” 

Suppose that a is the point of application of 

a force P; conceive the point a to be moved in 
any direction to a new position, a, at a very 
slight distance, and from a draw a perpen- 
dicular, ap, on the line of action of the force 


P; then apis called a 

the virtual velocity 

of the point a with 

respect to the force Pp 
P; and the com- p 

plete phrase is ab- 

breviated, sometimes into ‘‘ the virtual velo- 
city of the point a,” and sometimes into ‘‘the 
virtual velocity of the force Pp.” The virtual 
velocity is considered to be positive or nega- 


tive according as p falls in the direction of P 
or in the opposite direction. Thus in the 


figure the virtual velocity is positive. (Tod- 
hunter.) 
vir-tu-al’-i-ty, * ver-tu-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. 


virtual ; -ity.) 

1. The quality or state of being virtual or 
not actual. 

* 2, Potentiality ; potential existence. 


“So in one grain of corne.. . there lieth dormant 
the vertuality of many other.”—Browne.: Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. vii., ch, ii. 


vir’-tu-al-ly, * ver-tu-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
virtual; -ly.) In a virtual manner ; in effect 
or efficacy, if not in actuality; in effect 
though not materially ; practically. 


“The Messiah was yet virtually, though not yet 
corporally, amongst them.”—Secker « Sermons, vol. ii., 
ser. 16, 


* vir’-tu-ate, v.t. [Bng. virtu(e); -ate.] To 
make efficacious ; to give virtue or efficacy to. 


“Medea now invokes the earth, aire, winds, moun- 
tains, &c., as either producing or virtuating magicall 
fs ae — Sandys: Ovid; Metamorphoses vii. 

ote. 


vir -tue, * ver-tu, * ver-tue, * ver-tew, s. 
(Fr. vertu, from Lat. virtutem, accus. of virtus 
= manly excellence, capacity, worth; from 
vir=a man; Sp. virtud; Port. virtude; Ital. 
virti, verti.] [VIRILE.] 

*1, Manly strength or courage; bravery, 
valour. 
“Trust to thy single virtue.” Shakesp. : Lear, v. 8. 
2. Active quality or power; an inherent 
power ; property capable of producing certain 
effects ; strength, force, efficacy. (Frequently 
applied to medicinal power or efficacy.) 
“The virtue of your eye must break my oath,” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
* 3. Secret agency ; efficacy, without visible 
or material action. 


“She moves the body, which she doth possess ; 
Yet no part toucheth, but by virtue's rane 
Davies. 
*4, The essence; the very substance or 
best part of a thing. 
“ Pity is the virtue of the law.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, iii, 5. 
*5, A great deed; a mighty work; a 
miracle. = 


“Thanne Jhesus bigan to seye repreef to citees in 
whiche ful many vertwes of him weren dou."—Wy- 
oliffe ; Matthew xi, 23. 


6. Moral goodness; the practice of moral 
duties, and abstention from vice; a confor- 
mity of life and conversation to the moral 
law ; uprightness, rectitude, morality. (The 
Npposite of vice.) 


“The exemplary desire of regulating our thoughts 
and pursuits by right principles, constitutes virtue.” 
—Cogan: On the Passions, pt. i., ch. ii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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7. A particular moral excellence. 


“ Be to her virtues very kind, 
Be to her faults a little blind.” 
Prior: English Padlock. 
8. Specif., female purity ; chastity. 


“Angelo had never the purpose to corrupt her}; 
only he hath made an assay of her virtue.” —Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 


+9. Any good quality, merit, or accomplish- 
ment; any excellence. 


“T can sing, weave, sew, and dance, 
With other virtues.” Shakesp,: Pericles, iv. 6. 


*10. One of the orders of the celestial 
hierarchy. They are generally represented 
in art as angels in complete armour, bearing 
pennons and battle-axes. 


“Hear, all ye Angels, Progeny of Light, 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers. 
Milton: P, L., V. 601, 


YJ () Cardinal virtues: A name for justice, 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude. 

(2) In virtue of, + By virtue of: By or 
through the efficacy or authority. 


“You may suspect him, 
By virtue af your office, to be no true man,” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado, iii. 3. 


(3) Seven principal virtues: [SevEN, J (6)]- 
(4) Theological virtues: [THEOLOGICAL-VIR- 
TUES], 


* virtue - proof, a. 
through virtue. 


Irresistible in or 


“No veil 


She needed, virtwe-proof.” Milton: P. L., Vv. 384. 


*vir-tued, a. (Eng, virtu(e); -ed.] Endued 
with some power or virtue.~ [VIRTUE, s, 2.] 
“ Hath the virtwed steel a power to move?” 
Quarles : Emblems, V. iv. 3. 


* vir’-tue-fy, vt. (Eng. virtue; -fy.] To 
give virtue to. 


“Tt is this which virtuefies emotion, even though 
there be nothing virtuous which is not voluntary.”— 
Chalmers : Constitution of Man, pt. ii. 


* vir’-tue-léss, *ver-tue-lesse, * ver- 
tu-lesse, a. [Eng. virtue ; -less | 
1. Destitute of virtue, efficacy, or operating 
qualities. 


“ Virtuless she wished all herbs and charms, 
Wherewith false men increase their patients’ harms,” 
Fairfax. 


2. Destitute of excellence or merit; value- 
less. 


“They depraued the name of Jesus, as a thyng ver- 
tulesse.”—Udal ; Marke ix. 


3. Destitute of virtue or moral goodness ; 
vicious, wicked. 


“‘Who so knoweth how nought and vertulesse he is.” 
—Udal: Marke ii. 


* vir-tu-6s’-i-ty, s. [Eng. virtuos(o) ; -ity.] 
1. The study of some branch of the fine 
arts. = 


“T have been cultivating some virtuosities.”—Cen- 
tury Magazine, June, 1883, p. 280, 
2. Lovers of the fine arts collectively ; the 
virtuosi. (Carlyle.) 


vir-tu-0'-so (pl. vir-tu-o'-si), s. [Ital.= 
(a.) virtuous, learned, (s.) a person skilled in 
the fine arts, from Lat. virtus = virtue (q.v.). ] 
A man skilled in the fine arts, as painting, 
music, or sculpture; a skilled performer on 
some musical instrument; a connoisseur of 
antiquities, curiosities, and the like. 


““Will had picked up a small pebble of so odd a 
make, that he said he would present it to a friend of 
his, an eminent virtuoso." —Addison : Spectator, No. 77. 


* yir-tu-0'-s0-ship, s. [Eng. virtwoso ; -ship.] 
The pursuits or occupation of a virtuoso. 


“Let us view philosophy, like mere virtwosoship, in 
us usual career,’—Shaftesbury : Characteristics ; Misc., 
ia 


vir’-tu-ols, * ver-tu-ous, * ver-tu-os, 


* ver-tu-ouse, a. [Fr. vertueux, from Low 
Lat. virtuosus, from Lat. virtus = virtue (q.v.); 
Sp., Port., & Ital. virtuoso.) 
*1, Brave, valiant, valorous, manly, strong. 
“ T know too well your virtuous spirit.” 
Chapman: Gentleman Usher, i. 1. 
*9, Strong, mighty. 
‘Then will I to Olympus’ top our virtuous empire 
bind,” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad viii. 22. 
3. Efficacious by inherent qualities ; having 
singular qualities or powers; potent, power- 
ful ; full of virtue. 


“Tt is a wine of virtwous powers, 
My mother made it of wild flowers,” 
Coleridge « Christabel, i. 
4, Havingexcellent qualities ; specif.,chaste, 
pure, unspotted. (Applied to women.) 5 
“Mistress Ford, the honest woman, the modest 


wife, the virtwous creature, that hath the jealous fool 
to her husband.”—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 2. 


5. Morally good ; acting in conformity with 
the moral law; practising the moral law and 
abstaining from vice ; upright, 
“ Virtuous and vicious every man must be, c 


Few in the extreme, but all in the degree,” 
Pope: Essay on Man, ii. 231. 


6. Being or done in conformity with the 
moral or divine law. 
“ Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds.” 
Congreve; Mowrning Bride, v. 12. 
vir’-tu -ots-ly, * ver-tu-ous-ly, adv. 
(Eng. virtuous ; -ly.] In a virtuous manner ; 
in conformity with the moral or divine law or 
with duty. 


“Men ought in all reason to live piously and virtu- 
ously in the world.”—Clarke: On the Attributes. 
(Introd.) 


vir’-tu-olis-néss, * ver-tu-ous-ness, s. 
[Eng. virtuous; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being virtuous. 


“©All resembled theyr mother in excellent beautie, 
but they resembled not their father in honestie an 
vertuousness."—Golden Boke, ch. xxxviii. 


vir’-u-lenge, s. [Fr. virulence, from Lat. 
virulentia, from virulentus = virulent (q.v.); 
Sp. & Port. virulencia ; Ital. virulenza.] 

1, Lit.: The quality or state of being viru- 
lent or extremely poisonous, venomous, or 
injurious to life. 

“‘& general dejection prevailed amongst us, which 


added much to the virulence of the disease,"—Anson ¢ 
Voyages, bk. i., ch. x. 


2, Fig.: Extreme acrimony, bitterness, or 
malignity. 
“The virulence of party hesitates not to represent 


royalty itself in situations which must render it con- * 
temptible."—Anox : Winter Evenings, even, 27. 


vir-u-len-g¢y, s. (Eng. virulenc(e); -y.} 


Virulence. 
“The errors of men may be sufficiently refuted 
without satirical virulency.”— Barrow. Sermons, 


vol. i, ser. 29, 


vir’-u-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. virulentus = 

poisonous, from virus = slime, poison; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. virwlento.] 

1, Lit. : Full of virus or poison ; extremely 
poisonous, venomous, or actively injurious to 
life. 

“Of a virulent and stinking smell."—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxiv., ch. xvi. 

2. Fig.: Extremely bitter, acrimonious, or 
malignant: as, a virulent speech. 


4 
j 
* vir’-u-lent-éd, a. (Eng. virulent; -ed.} 
Filled with virulence or venom. 


“Certain spirits virwlented from the inward hu- 
mor.”—Feltham : Resolves, pt. ii., res. 56. 


vir-u-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. virulent; -ly.] In 
a virulent manner; poisonously ; venomously $ 
fatally ; with acrimony or malignity. 


vir’-iis, s. (Lat. = slime, poison.] 

1, Lit. & Pathol. : (1) Any organic poison ; 
any contagious or noxious matter, as the pus. 
from an ulcer, the venom of a snake or scor- 
pion. (2) The matter, unappreciable by the 
senses, which, introduced into the system, 
generates a specific disease: as, the variolous 
or the syphilitic virus. In this second sense 
it does not include the poison of a serpent, 
which is a natural secretion, while a virus 
is the result of some morbid action on the 
system. 


2. Fig.: Virulence; extreme acrimony or 
malignity. 


vis (1), s. [Lat., pl. vires.] 
strength, energy, vigour. 


1. Vis acceleratria : Accelerating force. 


2. Vis impressa: Impressed force: that is, 
the force exerted as in moving a body or in 
changing its direction. 

3. Vis inertie: 


(1) Lit. : The resistance of matter, as when 
a body at rest is set in motion, or a body in 
motion is brought to rest, or has its motion 
changed either in direction or velocity. 


(2) Fig. ; The resistance offered by the in- 
nate inertness of persons, or their unwilling- 
ness to alter habits, or that which is 
established. . 


4, Vis medicatrix nature : 


Therapeutics :.The power which nature has 
(unaided by a physician) of effecting cures. 


“The body possesses a perfectly marvellous power 
whereby it protects itself against diseases, wards off 
some, cures in the best and speediest way many of 
those that have set in, and by a process of its own 
brings others more slowly to a favourable issue. This 
innate power is called the vis nature medicatrix.”— 
Gregory: Consp. Medicine Theoretic (ed. 5th) § 65. 


Force, power, 


i 
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5. Vis mortua: Dead force; force doing no 
work, but merely producing pressure, as a 
body at rest. 

6. Vis nervosa: The property of nerves 
by which they convey stimuli to muscles. 
(Quain.) 

7. Vis viva: Living force; the force of a 
body moving against resistance, or doing 
work. It is expressed by the product of the 
mass of a body multiplied by the square of its 
velocity. 


vis (2), s. [Fr.=a visage, from Lat. viswm, 
accus, of visus = the vision, sight.) [V1sAGE.] 
Face, (Only used in the phrase vis-a-vis.) 


vis-a-vis (pron. viz-a-vi), adv. & s, 
[Fr. = face to face.] 

A. As adv.: In a position facing each 
other; standing or sitting face to face. 

B, As substantive : 

1, One who or that which is opposite to or 
face to face with another; specifically, one 
who faces another in certain dances, as in a 
quadrille. 


“Miss Blanche was indeed the vis-a-vis of Miss 
Laura."—Thackeray : Pendennis, ch. xxvii. 


2. Alight town carriage for two persons, 
who are seated opposite each other, instead of 
side by side. 

“ Could the stage be a large vis-a-vis, 
Reserved for the polished xnd great.” 
H. & J. Smith: Rejected Addresses, p, 105, 
vi'-ga, s. [Vise.] A visé, 


“ Were unable to obtain the Russian visa at Stock- 
holin."—Field, April 4, 1886. 


vi'-ga, v.t. [Visa, s.] To visé. 


vis'-age (age as 1g), * vys-age, s. [Fr., 
from vis = the visage, face, from Lat. viswm, 
accus., of visus= the vision, sight; hence, 
look, mien, face; prop. pa. par. of video = to 
see.) ‘he face, countenance, or look of a 
rson or animal, (Mainly applied to human 
ings.) 
“ Representing either a human visage, or that of 
some animal.”—Cook ; Third Voyage, bk, iv., ch. i 


* vis'-age (age as 1g), v.t. [Visacz, s.] To 
front or face a thing. 


vis'-aged (aged as {gd), * vys-aged, a. 
(Eng. visag(e); -ed.] Having a visage, coun- 
tenance, or look of a particular type. 

“@rim visaged war hath smooth'd his wrinkled front.” 
Shakesp, : Richard III, i. 1, 


vig'-ard, s. [Visor.] A mask,  vizor. 
* vis'-ard, v.t, [Visarp, s.] To mask. 


* vis-ca'-cé-m9, s. (Mod. Lat. visc(wm); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot, ; An order of Epigynous Exogens, alli- 
ance Asarales, proposed by Miers for the re- 
ception of Viscum and its immediate allies, 
which he considered more akin to Santalaces 
than to Loranthacese, Lindley leaves the 
genera in Loranthaces. 


vis-ca'-cha, s. (Span.] 

Zool.: Lagostomus trichodactylus, a stout- 
built rodent, resembling a Marmot, from 
eighteen inches to two feet long, exclusive of 
the tail, which is from six to eight inches. 
Four digits on the fore, and three on the hind 
limbs, the latter furnished with long, com- 


VISCACHA, 


’ pressed, and pointed nails; muffle broad, and 
. covered with a velvet-like coat of brown hair; 
fur mottled gray above, yellowish-white be- 
neath; dark bund on each cheek, a white 
band on muzzle, running back on each side 
almost as far as the eye. They are nocturnal, 
and resemble Rabbits in their movements, 
but are less active. They are found on the 
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vis-cés'-i-ty, * vis-cos-i-tie, s. 


Pampas, from Buenos Ayres to Patagonia, 
These animals have the strange habit of drag- 
ging all sorts of hard and apparently useless 
objects to the mouth of their burrow, where 
bones, stones, thistle-stalks, and lumps of 
earth may be found collected into a large heap, 
sufficient, according to Darwin, to fill a wheel- 
barrow, 


vis-caut’-schin (au as 6w), s. [Formed 


from Eng. viscous, and Ger. kautschuk (= 
caoutchouc), with suff, -in.J 

Chem.: The portion of crude viscin which 
is insoluble in alcohol and ether; sp. gr. 0978. 
It is the substance to which bird-lime owes 
its adhesive properties, and is insoluble in 
alcohol and ether. Heated to 120°, it has the 
consistency of olive oil. 


vis'-géne, s. [Lat. visc(wm) = birdlime ; suff. 


ene. | 

Chem, : A mobile, yellowish oil, obtained by 
the dry distillation of viscin, It has a sp. gr. 
of 0°85, and distils almost completely at 226°, 


vis'-cér-a, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of viscws = an en- 


trail.] 


Anat, ; The contents of the great cavities of 
the body, as of the skull, chest, and abdo- 
men, but in popular language restricted to the 
organs of the thorax and abdomen ; the bowels; 
the entrails, 


vis’-ger-al, a. [Viscera.] 


1, Lit. : Of or pertaining to the viscera. 


“No appearance of visceral disease could be dis- 
covered,'"—Field, Aug, 27, 1887. 


*2, Fig.: Having fine sensibility ; sensi- 
tive, tender. 

“ Love is of al] other the inmost and most visceral 
affection ; and therefore called by the apostle * bowels 
of love.’""—Bp. eynolds: On the Passions, ch, xi, 

visceral-arch, s. 

Anat. & Embryol. (Pl.) : A series of parallel 
ridges at the sides of and behind the mouth, 
transversely to the axis of the body. The 
intervals between them widen into clefts. 


* vis'-gér-ate, v.t. [Viscera.] To eviscerate 


(q.Vv.). 


vis-cid, a. [Fr. viscide, from Lat. viscidus 


=clammy, like bird-lime, from visewm = 
mistletoe, birdlime.] Sticky or adhering, and 
having a ropy or glutinous consistency ; semi- 
fluid and sticky ; clammy. 


~ eae viscid humours."— Wiseman ; Surgery, bk. ii, 
ch, 1x. 


vis-cid'-i-ty, * vis-cid-i-tie, s. [Fr. vis- 


cidité, from viscide = viscid.] 
1. The quality or state of being viscid; 
glutinousness, stickiness, clammiuess. 
“To mend viscidity of blood.” Green: The Spleen, 
* 2. Glutinous concretion. 


“ Cathartics of mercurials precipitate the viscidities 
by their stypticity.”—Floyer. 


vis’-cin, s. (Lat. visc(um); -in.] 


Chem.: A waxy substance, the principal 
constituent of bird-lime, extracted from the 
stalks, leaves, and berries of the mistletoe. 
It is clear, colourless, inodorous, and taste- 
less, insoluble in water, but slightly soluble 
in alcohol, has the consistency of honey at 
ordinary temperatures, but becomes more 
fluid at 30°, Heated to 100°, it is as fluid as 
almond oil. 


vis’-cin-6l, s. (Eng. viscin ; -ol.] 


Chem. : A fragrant oil prepared by mixing 
viscene with soda-ley, and distilling the re- 
sulting crystalline mass with water. 


* vis-con’-ti-6l, s. [VIcoNTIEL.] 
vis-cds-im’-é-teér, s. 


(Eng. viscosi(ty), and 
meter.) 

Chem.: A name given by Dollfus to an 
apparatus for measuring the viscosity of 
colouring liquids thickened with gum, by 
comparing the time required by a given quan- 
tity of the liquid to pass through a certain 
aperture, with that required by an equal quan- 
tity of water. (Watts) 


(Fr. _vis- 
cosité, from Lat. viscosws = viscous (q.V.). ] 

1. The quality or state of being viscous ; 
stickiness, glutinousness, adhesiveness, vis- 
cidity, tenacity. 

“The air being mixed with the animal fluids, deter- 


mines their condition as to rarity, density, viscosity, 
tenuity:"—Arbuthnot. 


vis-coéunt'-éss (is as }), s. 


viscous, a. 


*vise (1), vése, s. 


2, A glutinous or viscous body or sub 
stance, 


* A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, after 
some distance, retraceth unto itself, as is observable 
in drops of syrups and seminal viscosities.""— Browne. 


vis'-count (s silent), * vi-cont, * vi’-céunt, 


*vi-counte, *vy-count, s. [I'r. vi- 
comte ; UO. Fr. visconte, from Lat. vicecomitem, 
accus, of vicecomes = one who fills the place 
of a count or earl: vice = in the plaice of, and 
comes = a companion, a count, an earl.]} 

*1, An officer who supplied the place of 
the count or earl, and acted as his deputy in 
the management of the affairs of the county, 
in reality filling the office of sheriff. 

“The viscont, called either procomes or vicecomes, 
in time past gouerned in the countie vnder the earle.” 
—Holinshked ; Deser, England, bk. ii., ch. v. 

2. A degree or title of nobility ranking next 
below an earl, and above a baron. It is the 
most recently established English title of 
nobility, having been first conferred by letters 
patent from Henry VI, on John Lord Beau- 
mont, in a.p. 1440, The title of viscount is 


VISCOUNT’S CORONET. 


frequently held in England as the second title 
of an earl, and is borne by the eldest son as a 
courtesy title during the life of his father. 
The coronet of a viscount of England is com- 
pore of a circle of gold, chased, having on 
he edge twelve, fourteen, or sixteen pearls ; 
the cap of crimson velvet, turned up with 
ermine, and closed at the top with a rich 
tassel of gold. 


3. An officer of the Crown in Jersey, who 

erforms the duties of an English coroner. 

e has @ deputy viscount, who acts in his 
absence, 


[Eng. viscount ; 
-ess.] The wife of a viscount; a peeress of 
the fourth degree of nobility. 


vis’-céunt-ship, vis'-céunt-¥, vis’- 


céunt-cy (is as 1), s. (Eng. viscount; 
-ship, -cy, -y.] The quality, rank, or degree 
of a viscount. 


“Tf a barony made him a Conservative, what would 
be the effect of a viscounty "—Daily News, Jan. 1, 1886. 


[Lat. viscosus, from viscwm = 

bird-lime.] Glutinous, sticky, adhesive, viscid. 

“Full of a grosse and viscous humor,”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xvi., ch, xxvii. 

viscous-fermentation, s. 

Chem.: A change brought about in saccha- 
rine solutions by the aid of a particular fer- 
ment, consisting of an aggregation of single 
cells, each containing a single bright nucleus. 
The product of fermentation is a guu-like 
ropy substance, the presence of which in a 
solution has the power of arresting ordinary 
or vinous fermentation. 


vis’-couis-néss, s. [Eng. viscous; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being viscous; viscidity, 
viscosity. 


vis'-cim, s. [Lat. =the mistletoe.] 


Bot.: Mistletoe; a genus of Loranthaces 
(q.v.). Leaves opposite, whorled, or wanting ; 
flowers unisexual; males with the calyx ob- 
solete, four petals, ovate, fleshy, united at the 
base, and bearing each a single anther, adnate 
with its upper surface. Fertile flowers, with 
a superior calyx having an obscure margin; 
four erect, ovate, very minute petals, and & 
sessile stigma. Species abot one hundred, of 
which V. album is the well-known European 
mistletoe. The United States has about six 
species, of different generic name. 


vis’-ciis, s. [Lat.] 


Anat: An entrail; one of the contents of 
the head, thorax, or abdomen. [VisceRa.] 


(Fr. bise =the north 
wind.) A blast of wind; a storm, a commo- 
tion. 


_ boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = & 
_ -Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. ble, sale, &c. = bel, del, 
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vi'-sé (2), 8. [Fr., pa. par, of viser=to put a 
vise to, from Lat. visus, pa. par. of video = to 
see.} An indorsemient made upon a passport 
by the properly constituted authority, whether 
ambassader, consul, or police, showing that 
it has been examined and found correct. 


*vise (3), s. (Vice, s.] ’ 


*vi'-sé, v.t. [Vise (2), s.] To puta visé on; 
to examine and indorse, as a pass, ort. 


Vish’-nod, Vish’-ni, s. [Sans., from vis= 
to enter, to pervade.) 

Brahmanism: The second person of the 
modern Hindoo Trimurti (g.v.). When he 
first appears in Vedic times, he is simply the 
God of the Shining Firmament, the younger 
brother of Indra, and inferior to him in dig- 
nity. By the time that the epic poems, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharat, were com- 
posed, Vishnoo had made a considerable ad- 
vance to his present position, the full attain- 
ment. of which, however, was reserved for 
the period of the Puranas. One of these 
books is called the Vishnoo Purana. He is 
regirded as the member of the Triad whose 
special function is to preserve. To do this 
he nine times successively became incarnate, 
and will do so once more. The first time 
he appeared, it was as a fish to warn a right- 
eous king, Manu, of an appoaching deluge, 
and save the sacred Vedas from being lost. 
His second appearance was as a tortoise to 
support the world, while the gods and god- 
desses churned the sea; the third, as a boar, 
to lift up the submerged w rid on his tusks ; 
the fourth, as a man-lion, to tear to pieces 
an impious king; the fifth, as a dwarf, to 
recover for the gods their supremacy lost by 
their neglect; the sixth, as Parasuraia, to 
wash away the sins of the earth by the de- 
struction of the Kshatriya race—proLably an 
allusion to the historic fact that when the 
Aryan Brahman and Kshatriya warriors had 
well established themselves in India, jeal- 
ousies arose between them, and the Kshatriyas 
were vanquished, and in large measure de- 
stroyed, by the Brahinans; the seventh, was 
as Rama, the hero of the Ramayana; the 
eighth, as Krishna; the ninth, as Booddha ; 
and the tenth, as Kalki, or the White Horse, 
is still to come. When it arrives, Vishnoo 
shall appear on a white horse, with a drawn 
sword, wherewith he shall destroy the wicked, 
and thus prepare the way for a renovated 
world. Vishuoo himself is generally repre- 
sented as a dark-blue man, with four arms, 
the first holding a war-club, the second a 
conch-shell, the third a quoit-like weapon 
called Chakra, and the fourth a water-lily. 
His two most popular incarnations are as 
Raina and Krishna. His most enthusiastic 
followers are generally drawn from the middle 
elasses of Hindoo society. His mark on their 
foreheads is a trident, with a yellow fork in 
the centre, aid a white one on each side. 
Many monastic sects worship him almost 
exclusively. [VAISHNAVA.] 

vis-i-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. visibilité.] The qual- 
ity or state of being visible or perceivable by 
the eye; perceptibility, conspicuousness. 

“ Depict him that hath no colour or figure, ne parts 


nor body, no accidents or visibility."—Bp. Taylor: 
Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


vis'-i-ble, * vys-y-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from 
Lat. visibilis, from visus, pa. par. of video= 
to see; Sp. visible ; Ital. visibdile.} 
A, As adjective : 
1. Perceivable by the sight; capable of 
being seen; perceptible by the eye; in view. 
“The visible world, the proper object of sight, is not 
external, but in the mind.’—feid: On the Mind, 
ch, vi, § 11. 
2. Apparent, open, conspicuous, 
“Though his actions were not visible,” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, ik 4, 
B, As subst. : That which is or can be seen 
by the eye. 


“The mathematical consideration of visible figure, 
whica we shall call the geometry of visibles,"—Reid : 
On the Mind, ch. vi., § 8. 


Visible Church, s. j 

Theol.: The Church, as seen by man, not 
as it appears to God, It includes the whole 
body of professing Christians, some of them 
regenerate, others unregenerate; the two 
classes commingled, as were the wheat and 
tares mentioned in the parable (Matt. xiii. 
24-30). It is distinguished from the Invisible 
Church, consisting only of the regenerate; 


put who are worthy of this designation is 
known only to God. (Cf. 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 
18.) 


visible-horizon, s. The line that bounds 
the sight, 


visible-speech, s. A term applied by 
its inventor, Prof. A, Melville Bell, to a 
system of alphabetical characters designed to 
represent every possible articulate utterance 
of the organs of speech, each organ and each 
mode of speech having its appropriate symbol, 
By ineans of this system the deaf and dumb 
are taught to speak. 


vis'-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. visible ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being visible; visibility. 


vis’-i-bly, * vys-y-bly, adv. [Eng. visibl(e); 
~ly-) 

1, In a visible manner; so as to be per- 
ceivable by the eye; openly, manifestly, 
plainly, perceptibly. 

“By the head we make known more visibly our sup- 

plications, our threatenings.”"—Dryden. (7'vdd.) 
2, Plainly, clearly, evidently, manifestly. 


“Visibly beneficial to all."—Locke: Human Under- 
stand., bk. i., ch, iik 


vis-ie, viz-ie, s. [Pr. visée = an aim, taking 

a sight at, from viser=to aim, to mark.] 
[Vise.] 

1. The aim taken at an object, as by one 
about to shoot. 

2, A scrutinizing view or look, 

3. The knot or sight om the muzzle of a 
gun by which aim is taken. 


{ Scotch in all its senses, 
*vi-siér’, s. [Vizrer.] 


Vis'-i-goth, s. [Seedef.] One of the Western 
Goths, or that braneh of the Gothic tribes 
which settled in Dacia, as distinguished from 
the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths. [OstrRo- 
GOTH, ] 


Vis-i-goth’-ic, a. [Eng. Visigoth; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Visigoths, 


vis’-i0n (s as zh), * vis-i-oun, * vys-y-on, 
*vys-ion, s. [Fr. vision =a vision, sight, 
from Lat. visionem, accus. of visio=sigut, 
from visus, pa. par. of video=to see; cogn. 
with Sanse. vid =to know; Goth & AS. 
witan ; Eng. wit, wot.) 

1. The act of seeing external objects; actual 
sight. 

“The intuitive vision of God in the world to come.” 

—Hooker : Eccles. Politie, vk. i., § 11. 

2. The faculty of seeing; that power or 
faculty by which we perceive the forms and 
colours of objects through the sense of sight ; 
sight, 

“And these pictures, propagated by motion along 
the fibres of the optick nerves into the brain, are the 
cause of vision,”--Newton. Opticks, 

3. That which is seen or perceived by the 
eye ; an object of sight. 

4, Specif., that. which is seen otherwise 
than by the ordinary sight, or the rational 
eye; a supernatural, prophetic, or imaginary 
appearance; something seen in a_ trance, 
dream, ecstasy, or the like; a phantom, a 
spectre, an apparition. : 

“Upon the foot of this construction, it is supposed 
that Isaiah in prophetic drew or vision heard God 
speaking to him (like as St, Peter heard a voice, and 
saw a vision, while he lay in a trance), and that in idea 
he transacted all that God so ordered him to do,”— 
Waterland ; Works, vi. 228, 

5. Anything unreal or imaginary; a. crea- 
tion of fancy. 

{ Vision is the act of seeing or the thing 
seen; apparition, the thing that appears, 
Vision, signifying a thing seen, is taken for a 
supernatural exertion of the vision ; appari- 
tion refers us to the object seen, which may 
be true or false, according to the manner in 
which it presents itself. Joseph was warned 
by a vision to fly into Egypt ; Mary Magdalen 
was informed of the resurrection by an appari- 
tion; feverish people often think they see 
visions; timid and credulous people soine- 
times take trees and posts for apparitions. 
Strictly speaking, a phantom is a false «wppari- 
tion, or the ajpearance of a thing otherwise 
than it really is; thus the ignis-fatuns, or 
will-o’-the-wisp, is a phantom. A spectre is the 
apparition of any spiritual being; a ghost is 
the spirit.of a dead person appearing to the 
living. (Crabb.) 


(1) Arc of vision: 

Astron: Au are which measures the least 
distance at which, after sunset, a fixed star 
or planet emerging from the sun’s rays be- 
comes visible. 

(2) Beutific vision ; [BEATIFIC). 

(3) Direct (or simple) vision: 

Optics : Vision }erformed by means of rays 
passing directly or in straight lines trom the 
radiant point to the eye. The distauce at 
which objects can be seen with the greatest 
distinctness varies in different individuals, 
and it the same individual it is often differ- 
ent in the twoeyes. For small objects, such 
as ordinary print, it is from fourteen to fifteen 
inches in normal cases. 

(4) Field of vision: 

Optics: The same asi Field of view (q.v.). 

(5) Reflected vision : 

Optics: Vision performed by means of rays 
reflected as by mirrors, 

(6) Refracted vision ; 

Optics: Vision performed by means of rays 
refracted or deviate by passing through 
mediums of different densities, 


* vis’-ion (s as zh), vt. [Vision, s.} To see 
as in a vision; to perceive by the eye of the 
intellect. or imagination, 


“We in the morning eyed the pleasant fields 
Vésioned before.” Southey - Joun of Arc, vill, 


*vis'-ion-al (s as zh), a. (Eng. vision, 8.3 
-al.) Pertaining or reluting to vision. 
“The visional interpretation appears to be prefer. 
able to the other.”—Waterland : Works, vi. 228 


vis'-ion-ar-i-néss (g as zh), s. [Eng. 
visionury ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being visionary. 


vis’ Sees (s as zh), a. & s. [Eng; vision; 
ary. 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to visions ; appropriate 
to or characterized by the appearance of 
Visions, 

‘ “At the visionary hour... 


Angelic harps are in full concert heard,” 
Thomson: Suntmer, 556, 


2. Existing in imagination only ; not reals 
imaginary ; having no real or solid founda- 
tion ; unsubstantial. 

“Our victories only led us to further visionary 

prospects.”"—Swift. 

3. Affected by phantoms or fancies; dis- 
posed to receive impressions on the imagina- 
tion; apt to reccive and act on mere fancies 
or whims, as if they were realities; disposed 
or given to day-dreaming, fanciful theories, 
or the like. 


* 4, Spectral. 
“On the neighbouring plain 
Lay heaps of visionary soldiers slain,” 
_ Dryden: Tyrannic Love, b & 
B, As substantive: ‘ 
*1, One who sees visions or unreal sights, 
2. One who forms impracticable or quixotic 
schemes ; one given to day-dreaming, fanciful 
theories, or the like. 

“Some celebrated writers of our own country, who, 
with all their good sense and genius, were visionaries 
ou the subject of education."—Anux; Kemarks on 
Grammar Schools, 

® vis’-ioned (sas zh), a. (Eng. vision, s.; -ed.] 
1, Seen in a vision or dream ; formed by 
the fancy ; visionary, spectral. 
“ For then no visioned terrors daunt.” 
‘ Scott. (Annandale,) 
2. Having the power of seeing visions 3 
hence, inspired. 
“Oh! not the visioned poet in his dreams... 


So fair, so bright, so wild a shape 
Hath yet beheld.” Shelley > Queen Mab, i 


* vis'-ion-ist (g as zh), s. [Eng. vision ; -ist.] 
One who sees or believes he sees visions, & 
believer in visions. 

*vis'iOn-léss (gs as zh), a. (Eng. vision; 
-less.] Destitute of vision ; blind, 

vis'-it, *vis-yt, v.t. & i. [Fr. visiter, from 
Lat. visito =to go to see, to visit, freq. of 
viso=to survey, from visis, pa. par. of video 
= co see; Sp. & Port. visitur ; Ital. visitare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To go, or come to see (a person or olyject), 
in the way of friendship, business, curiosity, 
ceremony, duty, or the like; to call upon ; 
pay a visit to. 


“Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
Nightly I visit.” Milton: P. L., ili, 82. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; god, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute ciib, cure, ynite, cur, riile, full; try, Syrian. ~,c=6¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


—— - 2s 


. 


ae, 


visit—visor 
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2. To come and attend on, as on one in 
sickness. (Matt, xxv. 36.) 

3. To come or go to generally; to call at; 
to enter, to frequent: as, Swallows visit this 
country in the summer, 

4, To attend on ; to accompany; to follow. 

“It [sleep] seldom visits sorrow.” 
Shakesp, » Tempest, ii. 1. 

§. To go or come to, as for purposes of in- 
apr le supervision, examination, correction 
of abuses, or the like; as, A bishop visits his 
diocese. 

6. To afflict, to overtake, to attack. 

“ Ere he by sickness had been visited.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry 1V.,1v.1. 

7. In Perera language, to senda judg- 
ment from heaven upon, whether for the 
purpose of punishing, chastising, or afflicting, 
or of comforting, encouraging, or consoling. 


“Therefore hast thou visited and destroyed them.” 
—Isaiah xxvi. 14, 


8. To inflict punishment for. 


“The sins of my mother should be visited upon me.” 
—Shakesp.  Merchunt of Venice, iii. 5. 


*9. To attack in a hostile manner. 


‘ Ere the king 
Dismiss his a means to visit us.” 


esp.: 1 Henry IV., tv. 4 
B. [ntransitive: 
*1, To examine, to inspect, to see. 
“[Eve]... went forth among her fruits and flowe 
Tr how they urospara a 
Hiltons P, Ln, Vili. 45. 
2, To practise calling on or visiting others ; 
to keep up friendly intercourse, by making 
visits or calls at the houses of friends or 
relatives. 


vig’-it, s. [Fr. visite.] [Visrt, v.] 

1, The act of visiting, or going to see a per- 
gon, place, or thing; a call; a short stay of 
friendship, ceremony, business, duty, cu- 
riosity, or the like. 

“Tn visits 


Like those of angels, short aud far between.” 
Blair: The Grave, ii. 587. 


2. A formal or official visit or inspection; 
a visitation. 
J (1) Right of visit : [Visrration, I. 2]. 
(2) To pay a.visit: To visit. [Visrt, v., A. 
1, B. 2.) 
*visit-day, s. A day on which a lady in 
society was ‘‘at home”’ to receive callers, 
“ On visit-days she bears 
To mount her fifty flights of ample stairs.” 
Parnell: Elegy to an Old Beauty. 
*vis'-it-a-ble, a. (Eng. visit; -able.] Liable 
or subject to be visited. 

“All hospitals built since the Reformation are 
visitable by the king or Lord Chancellor.”"—4 yliffe, 
#Vis-i-tan’-dine, s. [Fr. Sce extract.] A 
nun of the Order of the Visitation. [Visira- 

TION, ¥ (1).] 
“ Many houses of ‘ Visitandines’—so these nuns ure 


called in Frauce—soon arose.”—Addis & Arnold - Cath, 
Dict., p. 847. 


*vis’-it-ant, a. &s. [Lat. visitans, pr. par. 
of visito = to visit (q.v.). ] 
A. As adj.: Acting the part of a visitor ; 
paying a visit. 
“* He knew the rocks which angels haunt 


On the mountains visita nt.” 
Wordsworth: Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, 


B. As subst.: One who visits; one who 
goes or comes to visit or see another ; a visitor; 
one who is a guest in the house of another. 

“ The great visitant apnroach’d.” 
Milton: P, L., xi, 225. 
{-ta’-tion,s. [Fr., from Lat, visitationem, 
accus, of visitatio, from visitatus, pa. par. of 
visito = to visit (q.v.). } 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. The act of visiting or of paying a visit ; 
@ visit. 


“To pay Bohemia the visitation.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1. 1. 


2. Specifically, a formal or official visit paid | 
periodically by a superior, inspecting, or | 
superintending officer, or other duly qualified | 


authority, to a corporation, college, church, or 
the like, for the purpose of examining into 


the manner in which the business of the cor- | 
poration or body is carried on, how its laws | 


and regulations are observed, and the like, 


oe Will you submit,’ said the bishop, ‘ to our visita- 
2°" —Macauluy : Hist, Bag. ch, viii. 


*3. The object of a visit. 
* 0 flowers, 
My early visitation and iny last.” 
Milton: P, L,, xi, 275, 
4. A special dispensation or judgment sent 


from heaven; & communication of divine 
favour or goodness, but more usually of divine 
indignation and retribution; divine chastise- 
ment or altliction; retributive affliction or 
trouble. 


“ What will ye do in the day of visitation, and in 
ene desolation which shall come from far ?"—Jsaiah 
x: 


IL. Technically : 

1. Eccles; An annual assembly, chiefly of 
clergy aud churchwardens, called together at 
one or more convenient centres for the pur- 
pose of admitting churchwardens elect to 
office, of receiving presentments, and of offi- 
cially reviewing the condition of parishes, and 
of the diocese or archdeaconry, in a charge 
by the bishop or archdeacon, founded on 
answers to the enquiries of the bishop to 
the clergy, and of the archdeacon to church- 
wardens, and frequently embodying digests 
of recent Acts of Parliament bearing on sub- 
jects of interest to the Church. ‘The arch- 
deacon holds his visitation annually, but 
delivers no charze when the bishop is ‘‘on 
visitation;” the bishop, for the most part, 
triennially. These assemblies are always very 
largely attended by the clergy, and much 
more by churchwardens than was the case a 
few years since. ( English.) 

2. Internat. Law: The act of a naval com- 
mander who visits or enters on board a vessel 
belonging to another state, for the purpose of 
ascertaining her character and object, but with- 
out claiming or exercising the right-of search. 
The right of performing this act is called the 
Right of Visit, or Right of Visitation. 

{ (1) Order of the Visitation : An Order of 
nuns, founded at Annecy, in 1610, under the 
direction of St. Francis de Sales, then Bishop 
of Geneva, by St. Jane Frances de Chantal. 
As the object of the bishop was to make it 
Heme for invalid ladies to join this new 

dy, the rule, which was a modified form of 
the rule of St. Augustine, included few cor- 
poral austerities. At first there was no en- 
closure, so that the nuns could visit the sick 
in their own homes ; but the rule of enclosure 
was adopted in 1618. The order has two 
houses in England—at Walmer and Westbury- 
on-Trym. 

(2) Right of Visitation : 

Internat, Law : (Visiration, IT. 2.}. 

(8) Visitation of the Sick: 

Eccles. : An office of the Anglican Church 
for the comfort and consolation of sick 
persons. It is founded on the offices of 
ancient liturgies, omitting the formal pro- 
cession of the priest and his clerks to the 
house of the sick, the saying of the Peniten- 
tial Psalms, and the anointing with oil. With 
these exceptions, it is substantially the same 
as Extreme Unction (q.v.). The form for 
anointing was inserted in the Prayer Book of 
1549, but was omitted in that of 1552. 

(4) Visitation of the Virgin Mary: 

Eccles: A festival, celebrated on July 2, 
instituted in the middle of the fourteenth 
century by Pope Urban, to commemorate the 
Virgin’s visit (Luke i. 39—56) to Elizabeth, 
the mother of John the Baptist. 

vis-i-ta-tor’-i-al, a. ([Lat. visitator = a 
visitor; Eng. adj. suff. -ial.] [VisiTaTIon.] 
Pertaining or relating to a judicial visitor or 
visitation, 

“* A visitatorial power of vast and undefined extent.” 

—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

vi-site’, s. [Fr.] A light cape or short cloak 

of lace or silk worn by ladies in summer, 


* vis'-it-@r, s. (Eng. visit, v.; -er.] One who 
visits ; a visitor. 
vis’-it-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Visr7, v.] 
A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to visits ; 
empowered or authorized to make visits : as, 
a visiting committee. 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act or practice of paying a visit or 
visits, 
* 2, Prompting, influence, attack, fit, 
“ That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake ny fell purpose.” Shakesp. ; Macbeth, i. 6. 
visiting-ant, s. 


Zool. : Anomma, arcens, the Driver-ant(q.v.). 


visiting-book, s. A book in which are 
written the names of persons to be visited. 


visiting-card, s. A small card, bearing 
one’s naine, &., to be left on making calls or 
paying visits. 


vis'-it-or, *vis-it-our, « 
from visiter = to visit.] 
1, One who visits ; one who makes a visit 
or call ; a visiter, 
“ Distinguishing the familiar friend or relation from 
the most modish visitor.”—Tatler, No. 105. 
2. A superior or officer authorized to make 
a visitation of a corporation or any institution 
for the purpose of seeing that the laws and 
regulations are observed, or that the duties 
and conditions prescribed by the founder or 
by law are duly performed and executed. 


“ After they had discharged bishops, they agreed to 
have superintendents, commissioners, and visitors.”— 
Holinshed ; Historie of Scotland (an. 1583), 


*vis-i-tor’-i-al, a. [Eng. visitor ; -ial.] Visi- 
tatorial. 


“* An archdeacon has visitorial power in parishes,” 
Ayliffe: Parergon. 


* vis'-it-réss, s. (Eng. visit ;-ress.] A female 
visitor. 


“Keenly, I fear, did the eye of the visitress pierce 
the young pastor's heart."—Charlotte Bronté: Jane 
Eyre, ch. xxxii. 


*vis-ive, a. (Fr. visif, from Lat. visus, pa. 
par. of video=to see; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
vier Pertaining to the power of seeing; 
visual. 


“Our visive beams.”"—Bp. Hall: Of Prophanenesse, 
bk. i., § 5, 


is'-mi-a, s. [Named after M. de Visme, a 
merchant in Lisbon.) 


Bot.: A genus of Elodew. Trees or shrubs, 
with quadrangular branches, opposite entire 
leaves, sometimes with glandular dots, and 
terminal cymes of yellow or greenish flowers. 
Sepals five or four; petals as many, usually 
villous on the inside, and with black glandular 
dots ; stamens many, in five bundles ; fruit a 
berry, with tive cells and many seeds. Known 
species more than twenty, the majority from 
tropical America, the rest from tropical Africa. 
Vismia guianensis is a small Mexican and 
Guianan tree, about eight fect high, with 
ovate-lanceolate acuminate leaves, dilated at 
the base, smooth above, rufous beneath. The 
bark, leaves, and fruit, when wounded, yield 
a gum-resin, called in commerce American 
Gummi-Gutta, which, when dry, becoines 
hard and resembles gamboge, It is given 
in medicine as a purgative. V. micrantha and 
V. laccifera also yield a drastic guim-resin like 
gainboge, [ELODEA, 2.] 


*visne, s. (Norm. Fr., from Lat. vicinia=a 
neighbourhood, from vicinus = neighbouring.) 
Neighbourhood. [VENUE.] 


[Fr. visiteur, 


* vis'-n6-mie, * vis’-nd-my, s. 
A corruption of physioguomy (q.v.). 
“Thou out of tune, psalin-singing slave, spit in his 
visnomy.”  Beaum. & Flet.: Women Pleased, iv. 1. 
¢ vi-son, s. (See def.] 
Zool.: The French-Canadian name of the 
American Mink (Putorius vison). It is used 
also in English books. 


‘-6r, viz-or, vis'-ard, viz-ard, 
* vis'-6r, * vis-ere, * vis-our, * vis-ure, 
*vys-ere, s. [Fr. visiere, from vis =the 
face, from Lat. viswm, accus. of visus = sight. 


(See def.} 


[Vision.] Sp. visera; Port. viseira; Ital. 
visiera.) 
*1. A head- 


piece or mask 
used for conceal- 
ment or disguise, 


“A man in a vizor, 
and acting the part 
of a king in a play.” 
—WMilton: Def. of the 
ree of England, 

Ce 


2. Old Arm.: 
That part of a 
helmet which de- 
fends the face, and 
which .can be lift- 
ed up and down 
at pleasure ; it is 

erforated with 

oles for seeing and breathing. 

“The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for 
cruelty, might, perhaps, in their wars use a headpiece, 
or vizor."—Broome ; Odyssey. 

3, The fore part of a cap, projecting over 
and protecting the eyes. 


HELMET WITH VISOR, 


boil, boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist, -ing. 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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visored—vitelline 


*4 A mask or disguise generally. 
“ Under the viser of enuie 
Lo thus was hid the trecherie,” 
Gower: 0, A., bk. iL. 
visor-bearer, vizor-bearer, s. 
Ornith.: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Augastes, from the fantastic ar- 
rangement of the feathers of the head. Two 
species are known, Augastes swperbus and A. 
lumachellus, both from Brazil. 


*visor-mask, s. A prostitute, a strumpet. 
“The visor-mask that ventured her half-crown.” 
J. Banks: Virtue Betrayed. (Epilogue.) 
vis'-Gred, a. (Eng. visor; -ed.] Wearing a 
visor; masked, disguised, concealed. 
“ Visor'd falsehood and base forgery.” 
Milton; Comus, 698, 
*vis'-or-¥, a. [Lat. visus =sight.] Visual ; 
having power of vision. 


“ The optic nerves and the visory spirits."—Adams : 
Works, ii. 379. 


vis'’-ta, s. [Ital. =sight, a prospect, a view, 
fem. of visto, pa. par. of vedere = to see, from 
Lat. video.) A view or prospect through an 
avenue, as between rows of trees; hence, 
applied to the trees or other objects forming 
an avenue, and (figuratively) to a mental fore- 
cast or retrospect embracing a series of occur- 
rences. 


* vis'-to, s. [Vista.] A vista; a prospect. 
“ Then all beside this glade and visto, 
You'd see nymphs yee like Calisto,” 
Gay; Toa Young Lady. 
vis’-u-al, * vis'-u-all (or g as zh), a. (Fr. 
visual, from Lat. visualis = pertaining to the 
sight, from visus = sight, vision (q.v.); Sp. 
& Port. visual ; Ital. visuale.] 
1, Of or pertaining to sight or seeing ; used 
in sight or seeing ; serving as the instrument 
of seeing. 


“Visual beams refracted through another's eye,”— 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion. (To the Reader.) 


*2. Visible; perceptible by the sight. 


“Many remarkable particulars that attended his 
first perceptions and Judgments on visual objects."— 
Burke: Sublime & Beautiful, § 115. 


visual-angle, s. [OPprTic-ANGLE, 1.) 


visual-cone, s. 
Perspect.: A cone whose vertex is at the 
point of sight. 


visual-plane, s. 

Perspect.: Any plane passing through the 
point of sight. 

visual-point, s. 


Perspect.: A point in the horizontal line in 
which all the visual rays unite. 


visual-purple, s. 

Physiol.: A pigment, of a purple color, 
occurring in the retina of some Vertebrates. 
Under the action of light, it becomes first 
what Foster proposes to call a visual yellow, 
and then a visual white. (Foster: Physiol. 
(ed. 4th), p. 517.) 


visual-rays, s. pl. ’ 

Optics: Rays of light, imagined to come 
from the object to the eye. 

visual-white, s. [VIsUAL-PURPLE.] 

visual-yellow, s. [VisuaL-PURPLE.] 


*vis-u-al’-i-ty (or $s Zh), s. [Eng. visual ; 
-ity.) A sight; a glimpse. 
“We must... catch a few more visualities,”— 
Carlyle: Aiscell., iv. 242. 
‘-u-al-ize, vis'-u-al-ise (or vis as 
vizh), v.t. Gi. (Eng. visual ; -ize, -ise.] 
* A. Trans. : To make visual or visible. 


“ What, is this me? A Voice, a Motion, an Appear- 
ance—some embodied viswaulised idea in the eternal 
mind.”"—Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch. viii, 


B. Intrans. : To call up a mental image or 
picture with a distinctness approaching actual 
vision. 

“All this is difficult to understand by the great 
majority of persons who cannot visualize.”"—Atheneum, 
March 20, 1880. 

Vvi-stis, s. [Lat. =a seeing, a .00king.] 

Law: View or inspection. (Cowel.) 


vi-ta'-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vit(is); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot.: Vineworts ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Berberales. Scrambling, 
climbing shrubs with tumid separable joints, 
or erect bushes; woody tissue having large, 


dotted ducts, at certain seasons pouring forth 
sap. Leaves simple or compound, the lower 
ones opposite, the upper alternate ; peduncles 
racemose, often opposite, the leaves sometimes 
changed into tendrils; flowers small, green, 
in thyrses, umbels, or panicles; calyx small, 
its margin nearly entire; petals four or five, 
inserted in a disc surrounding the ovary ; 
stamens equal in number to the petals and 
opposite them, also inserted in the disc; style 
one, very short; stigma simple; ovary su- 
perior, two to six-celled; ovules erect, de- 
finite in number; berry round, pulpy, often 
by abortion one-celled ; seeds four or five, 
long. Found in the Hast Indies and other 
warm countries. Tribes two, Vite and Leee ; 
known genera seven ; species 260. (Lindley.) 


*vit-aille, s. [VicTUALs.] 


vi-tal, *vi/-tall, *vy-tall, a. & s. [Fr. 

vital, from Lat. vitalis = pertaining to life, 

from vita = life; vita is prob. short for vi- 

vita, and allied to vivo = to live; Sp. & Port. 
vital ; Ital. vitale.} 
A, As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to life, animal or vege- 


table. 
“When I have pluck'd the rose 
I cannot give it vital growth again.’ 
Shuakesp. ; Othello, ¥. 2. 
2. Contributing to life; necessary to or 
supporting life. 
“ His enfeebled spright 
Gan suck this vital/ aire iuto his brest.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL vii, 66, 
8. Containing life ; life-giving. 
* Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame.” 
Pope: Dying Christian to his Sout, 
4. Being the seat of life; being that on 
which life depends: as, To be wounded ina 
vital part of the body. 
5. Viable (q.v.). 


“Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the 
birth of the seventh month to be vital.”—Browne, 


6. Very necessary or important ; indispen- 
sable, essential. 
B. As subst. : [VITALS]. 


vital-affinity, s. 

Chem. & Physiol. : The change in the chemi- 
cal qualities in the nutrient material of a 
plant or animal after the former has acquired 
determinate form. [METABOLIC.] 


* vital-air, s. An old name for oxygen, 
as essential to animal life. 


vital-capacity, s, [ViTAL-voLUME.] 


vital - contractility, s. [Conrract- 
ILITY, 4.) 


vital-fiuid, s. 

Bot.: Latex (q.v.). (Schultz.) 

vital-force, s. [Virauity, II.} 

vital-functions, s. pl. Those functions 
or faculties of tle body on which life imme- 


diately depends, as respiration, the circula- 
tion of the blood, &e. 


vital-principle, s. 

Biol.: The principle which, in association 
with matter, as in organized bodies, controls 
its manifestations and properties. Nothing is 
known of it, except as a force in connection 
with organization. (Carpenter-) 


vital-vessels, s. pl. 
Bot. : Laticiferous tissue (q.v.). (Schultz.) 


vital-volume, vital-capacity, s. 

Physiol. : Dr. Hutehinson’s name for the 
quantity of air expired from the lungs after 
the most complete inspiration. It always in- 
creases with stature, and is measured by the 
spirometer (q.V.). 


* vi-tal-ic, a. [Eng. vital; -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to life ; vital. 
“Snecessive elevations of vitalic character.”—Poe - 
Eureka (Works, 1864), ii, 173. 


vi-tal-ism, s. [Eng. vital ; -ism.] 


Biol.: The doctrine which holds that the 
vital principle or vitality is something dis- 
tinct from physical forces. 


vi-tal-ist, s. & a. [Eng. vital; -ist.] 


A. As subst.: A believer or supporter of 
Vitalism (q.v.). 

“The development of Biological Science has pro- 
grossed contemporaneously with the successive vic- 
tories gained by the physicists over the vitalists.”— 
Wicholson : Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 10. 


vi-tal-i-za'-tion, s. 


vi'-tal-ize, v.t. 


vi-ta-scope, «. 


vi-té-2, s. pl. 


* vit'-el-lar-y, s. 


vi tel itele, 8. 


* vi-tél’-lin, s. 


vi-tél’-line, a. 


B. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to Vitalism (q.v.). 
( 2. a or pertaining to the Germ-theory 
q.v. 


vi-tal’-i-ty, s. [Lat. vitalitas, from vitalis = 


vital (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The state of showing vital powers or ca- 
pacities ; the principle of animation or of life. 

“Whether that motion, vitality, and Sparano 
were by incubation or how else,"—Aaleigh ; History of 
the World, bk. i, ch. i, 

2. Animation; manifestation of life or last- 
ingness; life: as, an institution devoid of 
vitality. 

II, Biol, : (See extract). 

“Considered apart from the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, the phenomena of life are all dependent 
upon the working of the same physical aud chemical 
forces as those which are active in the rest of the 
world. It may be convenient to use the terms 
‘vitality’ and ‘vital force’ to denote the causes of 
certain great groups of natural operations, as we em- 
py the names of ‘ electricity’ and ‘ electrical furce’ 
to denote others ; but it ceases to be proper to CO 
if such a name implies the absurd assumption that 
either ‘electricity’ or eave are entities playing 
the part of efficient causes of electrical or vital pheno- 
mena,"—Huzley : Anat, Invert, Anim., p. 9 


(Eng. vitaliz(e); -ation.] 


The act or process of vitalizing ; the act of in- 
fusing the vital principle. 


(Eng. vital; -ize.] To give 


life to ; to infuse the vital principle into; to 
animate, 


vi-tal-ly, adv. [Eng. vital ; -ly.], 


1, In a vital manner; so as to give or re- 
ceive life. 

“New particles of matter vitally united to the livit 

plant."—Locke ; Human Understand., bk, ii., ch. xx 

2.. Essentially, indispensably. 

3. In a manner affecting the very existence 
of a thing; in a highly important manner or 
degree. 


“Those whose interests were more vitally affected.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1885, 


vi-tals, s. pl. [V1TAL.] 


1, The internal parts or organs of animals 
essential to life. (Used vaguely or generally.) 


“ The inexhaustible repast 
Drawn from his vitals.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 


2. The parts of a complex whole essential to 
its life, existence, or soundness. 


(Lat. vita = life; Gr. skoped 
= to see.] An apparatus devised by Edison, 
combining the principles of the kinetograph, 
kinetoscope, and stereopticon. By its use life- 
sized moving pictures, as of a boxing-match, 
horse-race, etc. are projected upon a screen, 
showing all the action, and even the colors, 
of the original scene. A favorite subject is 
that of ocean waves breaking on the coast, in 
which the realism may be intensified by the 
use of a large phonograph or theatrophone in 
reproducing the roar of the surf. 


(Mod. Lat, vit(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ece.) 

Bot. : The typical tribe of Vitacexw (q.v.). 
Tendrils present, petals distinct, stamens also 
distinct ; ovules in pairs. 


(Lat. vitellus = the yolk 
of an egg.] The place where the yolk of an 
egg swims in the white, 


“The vitellary, or place of the yolk, is very high,”— 
Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. evits 


[Dimin. from Lat. vitellus 
(q.V.). 

Biol.: The bag developed round the food- 
yolk, or that part of the yoik not converted 
into the germ-mass and embryo. The con- 
stricted part at which it is continued into the 
wall of the intestinal canal is called the Vitel- 
line duct. 


[Eng. vitell(us); -in, -ine.] 

Chem, : A name formerly given to the albu- 
minoidal substance of the yoke of birds’ eggs. 
now known to be a mixture of albumin and 
casein. 


(VITELLUs.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the yolk of oggs, 
more especially to the dentoplasm. 

2. Colored like the yolk of an egg; dull 
yellow, just turning to red. 


vitelline-duct, s. [VITELtIcLE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


vitelline-membrane, s. 

Anat.: The firm, transparent, vesicular 
membrane surrounding the yolk of an egg; 
the yolk-sac. Called also Zona pellucida, 


vi-tél’-liis, s. (Lat.= the yolk of an egg.) 

1, Anat.: The yolk of an ovum or egg. It 
isa mass of granular protoplasm filling the 
vesicle, and having suspended in it a multi- 
tude of oil-globules of variable size. It con- 
tains also the germinal vesicle (q.v.) and the 
gerininal spot or macula, 

2. Bot.: Gertner’s name for a fleshy sac 
interposed between the albumen and the 
ovule, and enveloping the latter. Robert 
Brown found that it was the sac of the ain- 
nion in a thickened state. 


’-téx,s. [Lat.=the chaste tree. (See def.)] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Viticee. Calyx 
short, campanulate, five-toothed; corolla 
irregular, five-lobed, somewhat labiate; sta- 
mens four, didynamous; fruit a globular 
berry, covered at its base by the calyx, and 
containing four one-seeded cells. Vitex 
Agnus-castus is the chaste-tree, a native of 
Southérn Europe. It has digitate leaves, with 
five to seven leaflets, fragrant flowers, and 
globular fruits with an acrid and aromatic 
taste. [AcGNnus-castus.] Vitex trifolia, the 
Wild Pepper, is a small tree or shrub, wild in 
Indiaand Burmah. The roots yield a sweet, 
greenish oil. Itis believed that an oil can be 
extracted also from the seeds. The plant is 
anodyne, diuretic, and emmenagogue. Vitex 
Negundo is a shrub with pretty blue flowers 
found in India, Ceylon, and Cochin China. Its 
ashes are largely used as an alkali in dyeing. 
Its root is considered by the Hindoos to be 
tonic, febrifugal, and expectorant, and its 
leaves aromatic, tonic, and vermifugal; the 
dricd fruits are also vermifugal. A pillow 
stuffed with the leaves is said to relieve head- 
ache, and a vapour bath prepared with them 
is employed in Mysore in fever, catarrh, 
and rheumatism, The bark and roots of V. 
leucoxylon, a large deciduous tree from India 
and Burmah, are astringent ; its fruit is eaten 
by the Burmese. Mr. E. B. Manson believes 
that its wvod and that of V. altissima, the 
latter a large Indian tree, would be useful for 
furniture. The bark of V. Taruma is given in 
Brazil in syphilitic atfections. 


vit'-i-ate, * vic'-i-ate (it, ic as ish), v.t. 
[Lat. vitiatus, pa. par. of vitio=to deprave, 
to injure, to spoil, from vitiwm = vice.] 
(Vice, 1.] 
1. To render vicious, faulty, or imperfect ; 
to impair, to deprave, to spoil. 
“Those are such as most commonly owe their being 
to a vitiuted taste.”"— Wollaston: Religion of Nature, 


9. 

2. To injure or impair the quality or sub- 
stance of ; to render noxious or injurious to 
health. 


“The lethal gas... was gradually vitiating and dis- 
lacing the ordinary atmosphere."—Daily Chronicle, 
‘an. 16, 1888. 


3. To cause to fail of effect, either wholly 
or in part; to render invalid or of no effect ; 
to destroy the validity or binding force of, as 
of a legal instrument; to invalidate, toannul. 

“A transposition of the order of the sacramental 

words, in some men’s opinion, vitiates baptism.”— 
Ayliffe: Parergon. 

*vit/-i_ate, * vic’-i-ate (it, ic as ish), a. 
(Lat. vitiatus.) [ViriaTE, v.] Vitiated, de- 
praved, tainted, infected. 


“Scripture adulterate aud viciate with false gluses 
and wrong exposicions.”—J/ore : Workes, p. 638 


vit-i-a’-tion (it as ish), s. [Lat. vitiation, 
from vitiatus, pa. par. of vitiu=to vitiate 
(a.v.).] 

1. The act of vitiating, depraving, impair- 
ing, spoiling, or corrupting; the state of 
being vitiated. 


“The foresnid extenuation of the body is imputed 
to the blood’s vitiation by malign putrid vapours 
smoking throughout the vessels."—Harvey : On Con- 
sumption. 


2. A rendering invalid or 9f no effect; in- 
validation. 
Vi-tic-E-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. viter (q.v.), 
genit. vitic(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot, : A tribe of Verbenacese, Inflorescence 
eymose, ovules laterally attached. 


vi-tic’-u-la, s. [Lat.=a little vine, dimin. 
from vitis (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The same as VINK, 2. (Fuchs.) 


vitellus—vitrified 


vi-tic’-n-loge, a. (Mod. Lat. viticulosus.] 


Bot. ; Furnished with viticule. 


+ vit’-i-ciil-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. vitis= 


a& vine, and cultura = culture, cultivation.) 
The culture or cultivation of the vine. 


“The development of viticulture in Russia."—Daily 
Telegraph, Oct, 27, 1887. 


t vit-i-ciil’-tu-rist, s. [Eng. viticultur(e); 
-ist.] One engaged in the culture or cultiva- 
tion of the vine ; a vine-grower. 


“The honest viticulturist whose money 
borrowed.”—Town & CountryJournal (Sydney), 
1885, p. 1,282, 


vi-til-i-go, s. [Lat. = tetter. Named from 
Lat. vitulus = a calf, from the glistening, veal- 
like appearance of the skin in this disease.] 


Pathol.: A rare skin disease, order Tuber- 
cula. It is characterized by the occurrence 
of more-or less permanent, smooth, white, 
shining tubercles on the ears, neck, face, or 
on the greater part of the body, with shining 
papule intermixed, It is sometimes accoin- 
fore or produced by derangement of the 
iver, 


* vit-i_lit’-i-_gate, v.i. (cat. vitilitigatum, 
sup. of vitiligo, from vitiwm = vice, and litigo 
= to quarrel.] (Liticatrs.) To coutend in law 
litigiously or vexatiously. 


* vit-i-lit-i-ga’-tion, s.  [VimmivieaTE.] 
Vexatious or quarrelsome litigation, 
“T'll force you, by right ratiocination, 


To leave your vitilitigation. 
Butler ; Hudibras, I. iii, 1,261. 
* vit-i-6s'-i-ty (it as ish), s. [Lat. viti- 
ositas, from vitiosus = vicious (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being vicious ; depravity, 
corruption. 


“Unless it were justly chargeable upon the vitiosity 
or defect of its principles or rules."—Pleydell - Sermon 
at Glanvill'’s Funeral. 


vi-tious, vi'-tious-ly, vi’-tious-ness. 
(See Vicious, Victousty, &c.) 


vi'-tis, s. (Lat. =a vine.] 

1. Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Vitese 
and the order Vitacez. Calyx generally tive- 
toothed ; petals five, cohering at the tip, fall- 
ing off without. separating; stamens five; 
style wanting; berry two-celled ; cells four- 
seeded, the seeds often abortive. Climbing 
plants with tendrils opposite the leaves, 
which are either simple, undivided, or lobed, 
or are compound. Natives of Asia and North 
America. Vitis vinifera is the Vine (q.v.). V. 
indica, which grows in the west of the 
peninsula, from the Konkan southwards, has 
a round fruit about as large as a currant. V. 
lanata, from the Himalayas, &c., has a purple 
fruit the size of a pea, The leaves and young 
shoots of V. quadrangularis, another Indian 
species, are powdered and given by the 
Hindoos in bowel complaints. Every part of 
V. setosa, also from India, is acrid, and the 
leaves toasted and oiled are applied in India 
to indolent tumours to bring on suppuration. 

2. Paleobot.: A species, Vitis britannica, is 
in the Bovey Tracey Oligocene (?) beds, and 
three others in the Miocene. (Htheridge.) 


t vit’-ré-a, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. vitreus= 
glassy, from vitrum = glass.] 
Zool. : An old synonym of Hexactinellide 
(q.v.). 
vit-r6-6-, pref. [VirrEous.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling glass. 


vitreo-electric, a. Containing or ex- 
hibiting positive electricity (q.v.). 


uimby 
ec, 19, 


vit'-ré-olls, a. (Lat. vitreus, vitrius = glassy, 
from vitrum = glass, prop. vidtrum = an in- 
strument or material for seeing with, from 
video = to see; Fr. vitré; Sp. & Port. vitreo.] 

1, Of or pertaining to glass ; obtained from 
glass. 

2. Consisting or composed of glass. 

3. Resembling glass; glassy. Used in de- 
scribing the lustre of various minerals and 
rocks. 

¥ Vitreous copper = Chalcocite; Vitreous 
silver = Argentite. 


vitreous body or humor, s. 

Anat.: A body or humor occupying the 
centre of the eyeball. It is of gelatinous con- 
sistency, is quite pellucid, and constitutes 
four-fifths of the eyeball. 1t is surrounded 
except front by a hyaloid membrane. . 


vit-ri-fi-ca’-tion, s. 


vitreous-electricity, s. 
Elect. : Positive electricity (q.v.} 


vitreous-foraminifera, s. 
Zool. : Foraminifera with a glassy test. 


vitreous-fusion, s. The intermediate, 
soft condition of iron, glass, &c. between 
rigidity and fluidity. 

vitreous-rocks, s. pl. 

Petrol.: A class of eruptive rocks having 
glassy lustre, conchoidal fracture, and only 
single refraction. They are obsidian, pitch- 
stone, perlite, pumice, and tachylyte. 


vitreous-sponges, s. pl. [VITREA.] 


vitreous-table, s. 

Anat.: The inner table or bony layer of the 
cranium, It is close-grained, shining, hard, 
and brittle. 


vit'-ré-otis-néss, s. [Eng. vitreous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vitreous; re- 
semblance to glass. 


vi-trés’-cenge, s. (Eng. vitrescen(t); -ca.] 
The quality or state of being vitrescent ; 
a tendency to become glassy; susceptibility 
of being formed into glass ; glassiness. 


vi-trés’-cent, a. (Lat. vitrum=glass.] Tend- 
ing to become glass or glassy ; susceptible of 
being formed into glass, 


vi-trés’-gi-ble, a. [Lat. vitrwm= glass.) 


Capable of being vitrified ; vitrifiable. 


vit'-ric, a. [Lat. vitr(wm) = glass; Eng. adj. 
suff. -ic.] Of or pertaining to the fused com- 
pounds in which silex predominates, such as 
glass and some of the enamels, in contra- 
distinction to ceramic. 


vit-ri-fac’-tion, s. [Lat. vitrum=glass, 
and jfacio=to make.] The art, process, or 
operation of vitrifying, or of converting into 
glass, or a glassy substance, by heat. 


* vit'-ri-fac-ture, s. 
manufacture of glass. 


[VirRiFActTIoN.] The 


vit'-ri-fi-a-ble, a. (Eng. vitrify; -able.) 
Capable of being vitrified or converted into 
glass by heat and fusion. 

“T remarked that at Dun Mac Sniochain itself the 
materials of the hill itself were not vitrifiable.”"—AMae 
culloch: Highlands & Western Isles of Scotland, i, 292, 

vitrifiable-colours, s. pl. Metallic 

pigments which become vitrified when laid 
on surfaces. Such are used in enamels, pot- 
tery, and stained glass. 


* vi-trif’-Ic-a-ble, a. (Eng. vitrify; ¢ con- 
nect., and sutf. -able.] Capable of being con- 
verted into glass ; vitrifiable. 


* vi_trif’-i-cate, v.t. [Lat. vitrum = glass, 
and jacio = to make.] To convert into glass 
or a glassy substance ; to vitrify. 

“We have glasses of divers kinds, and BE OnEEE 


them some of metals vitrificated, and other ma’ 
rials."—Bacon: New Atlantis. 


[Fr.] [ViTRIFICATE.] 
The act or process of converting into glass 
by means of heat. 


“Therefore vitrification maketh bodies brittle,"= 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 


vit'-ri-fied, pa. par. & a. [Viretry.) 
A, As pa. par. :; (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Converted into glass or @ 
glassy substance. 


vitrified-forts, s. pl. A class of pre- 
historic hill fortresses, principally found on 
the crests of hills in the Scotch Highlands, but 
occurring also in France, the walls of which 
are partially or entirely transformed into a 
glassy substance. The Scotch vitrified forts 
were first made known, in 1777, in a series of 
published letters to G. C. M., Esq., Hdin- 
burgh, by Mr. John Williams, a civil engineer, 
who was then conducting mining operations 
in the Scottish Highlands under the Board of 
Annexed [i.e., Forfeited] Estates. Williains’s 
discovery was first doubted, then discussion 
arose whether the vitrified forts were extinct 
voleanoes or artificial productions. Now the 
volcanic hypothesis is quite exploded, and the 
erections are regarded as old forts. Their 
vitrification seems to have been intentional, 
and to have been facilitated by the employ- 
ment of rocks easy of fusion, such as granite, 
limestone, &c., these being often’ brought 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shim; -tion, -gion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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vitriform—vive 


from a distance when less fusible rocks might 
have easily been obtained from the vicinity. 


vit-ri-form, a. (Lat. vitrum = glass, and 
Jorma = form.] Having the form or appear- 
ance of glass ; resembling glass. 


Wit’-ri-fy, v.t. & i. (Fr. vitrifier, from Lat. 

vitruin = lass, and facio (pass, fio) = to make. ] 

A. Trans.: To convert into glass or & 
glassy substance by heat and fusion. 

B. Intruns,: To become glass; to be con- 
verted into glass. 

“Besides we see metals will vitrify.” — Bacon: 

Physiological Remains. 
vi-tri’-na, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. vitrum 
= ylass.] 

Zool.: Glass-snail; a genus of Helicide, 
with eighty-seven species, most abundant in 
northern parts of the Old World. Shell im- 
serforate, very thin, depressed ; spire short, 
ast whorl large ; animal elongated, too large 
for complete retraction into shell. The species 
are occasionally animal-feeders, like the slugs. 


vit'-ri-6l, * vit-ri-ole, s. [Fr. vitriol; Prov. 
vetriole; Sp. & Port. vitriolo; Hal. vitriuolo ; 
Low Lat. vitriolum, from Lat. vitrum = glass. 
Named perhaps from its colour and trans- 
lucency.) 

Chem. : An old name for sulphates, still often 
used in commerce, and sometimes erroneously 
applied to sulphuric acid. The vitriols are 
distinguished by their colours or the metals 
they contain: White, or Zinc Vitriol; Green, 
or Iron Vitriol ; Lead and Nickel Vitriols, &c. 

{ Oil of vitriol; [SULPHUBIC-ACID]. 


vitriol-ochre, s. 
Min. : The saine as GLOCKERITE (q.V.). 


vitriol-throwing, s. 
1, Lit.: The act of throwing vitriol in the 
face of a person as an act of private vengeance. 
2, Fig.: Violent abuse. 
“This sort of vitriol-throwing is not even effective as 
controversy.”—St. James's Gazette, Dec. 13, 1887. 

+ vit’-ri-0-late, v.t. [Eng. vitriol ; -ate.] To 
convert into a vitriol, as iron pyrites, by the 
absorption of oxygen, which reduces the iron 
to an oxide and the sulphur to sulphuric acid. 
Thus, the sulphate of iron, when vitriolated, 
becomes sulphate of iron, or green vitriol. 

vit’ ri-o-late, vit'-ri-o-lat-éd, a. [Vit 
RIOLATE, v.] 

1, Converted into a sulphate or a vitriol. 
“‘A vitriolate or convened quality."—Browne: Vul- 


gar Errours, bk. vi., ch. xii. 
2. Impregnated with vitriol. 
“Tron may be dissolved by any tart, salt, or vitrio- 
lated water."—Bacon: Physiological Remains. 
vit-ri-6-1a-tion, s. [Vitr1oLaTE, v.] The 
act or process of converting into a sulphate 
or a vitriol. 


vit-ri-ol’-ic, a. [Eng. vitriol ; -tc.] 
1, Lit.: Pertaining to vitriol; having the 
qualities of vitriol ; obtained from vitriol. 


“A vitriolic substance, tasting like alum.”"—Cook: 
Becond Voyage, bk. ii., ch. v. 


2. Kig.: Sharp, biting, bitter, malignant. 
“Followed by one of Mr. L——’s pungent vitriolic 
discharges of undiluted Radicalism.”—Evening Stand- 
ard, Oct. 3, 1885. 
* vit'-ri-0-line, a. (Eng. vitriol; -ine.]_ Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling vitriol; vitriolic. 
“In a moorish, boggie ground ariseth a Spring of a 
hee tast and odour.”—Fuller: Worthies ; Wilts, 
49: 


vit’-ri-6-liz-a-ble, a. (Eng. vitrioliz(e); 
-able.] Capable of being vitriolized or con- 
verted into a vitriol. 


vit-ri-0-li-za’-tion, s. [Eng. vitrioliz(e); 
-ation.) The act or process of vitriolizing ; 
vitrivlation. 


vit/-ri-6-lize, v.t. [Eng. vitriol ; -tze.] 
1, To convert into a vitriol ; to vitriolate. 


2. To poison or injure with vitriol. 
“The jury did not believe that the child from the 
same motive vitriotized himself.”—Daily News, March 
15, 1886. 
vi-tri-0-loiis, a. [Eng. vitriol ; -ous.] Con- 
taining vitriol; vitriolic. 
vi'-tro, s. [Ital., from Lat. vitrum = glass.) 
(See compound.) 
vitro de trino, s. 


Reticulated - glass 
(q.v.). 


vit’-r6-type, s. (Lat. vitrum = glass, and 
Eng. type.) 

Phot. ; A name given to the processes which 
involve the production of collodion film pic- 


tures on glass. 


vi-trii-vi-an, a. (See def.) Of or pertaining 
to Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, a celebrated 
Roman architect, born about 80 B.c. 


vitruvian-scroll, s. 

Arch. : A varied and fanciful architectural 
ornament named 
after Vitruvius, 
and consisting ofa 
series of convolu- = 
ted scrolls. [Vit- 
RUVIAN. It occurs 
frequently in friezes of the Composite order. 


vit’-ta (pl. vit'-tee), s. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A head-band, fillet, or gar- 
land ; specif., among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, a ribbon or fillet used asa decoration 
of sacred persons or things, as of priests, 
victims, altars, statues, and the like. 

2. Botany (Pl.): 

(1) The clavate vessels of oil occurring 
in the fruits of the Umbellifere. They are 
not generally visible except on making a 
transverse section of the fruit. 

(2) Internal projections or inflections of the 
valves of Diatoms. They form imperfect 
septa, and appear as dark lines. 


vit’-tate, a. (Lat. vittatus, from vitta.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Provided with a vitta or 
vitte. 
2. Bot.: Striped, having longitudinal stripes 
of a colour differing from the ground tint. 


vi-tu-li’-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. Vitula 
=the Goddess of Victory, of Exultation. 
(Macrob. : Sat, iii. 2.)] 

Paleont.: A genus of Orthide, from the 
Devonian of New York. Shell resembling 
that of Tropidoleptus, but the dental pro- 
cesses are not crenulated nor distinctly separ- 
ated from the area, as in that genus. 


* vit’-u-line, a. [Lat. vitulinus, from vitulus 
ee eet Pertaining to or resembling a calf 
or veal. 


“A double allowance of vituline brains,”"—Lowell - 
Among my Books, p. 167. 


*vi-tu’-pér-a-ble, a. (Lat. vituperabilis, 
from vitupero = to vituperate.] Deserving of 
or liable to vituperation or abuse; blame- 
worthy, censurable, 


*vi-ti'-pér-ate, vt. [Lat. vituperatus, pa. 
par. of vitupero= to censure, abuse; prop. 
= to find fault: vitiwm = fanlt, and paro = 
to prepare.] To find fault with abusively ; to 
blame with abusive language; to abuse ver- 
bally ; to rate, 


vi-tu-pér-a’-tion, * vi-tu-per-a-cy-on, 
8. (Fr. vituperation, from Lat. vituperationem, 
accus. of vituperatio, from vituperatus, pa. par. 
of vitupero = to vituperate (q.v.).] The act 
of vituperating or abusing; abuse, railing, 
rating. 
** When a man becomes _ untractable, and inacces- 
sible, by fierceness and pride, theu eis aston comes 


upon bim, avd privation of honour follows him.’— 
Donne: Hist. of the Sept, p. 155, 


vi-til’-pér-a-tive, a. [Eng. vituperat(e) ; 
-ive.] Serving to vituperate ; containing or 
characterized by abuse; abusive. 
“ The via er eee style of his patron.”—Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


vi-tu'-pér-4-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. vitwpera- 
tive; -ly.] Ina vituperative or abusive man- 
ner; with vituperation or abuse ; abusively. 


VITRUVIAN SCROLL. 


vi-tu’-pér-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who vitu- 
perates or abuses verbally ; a railer, a reviler. 


* vi-tu-pér’-i_oiis, a. [ViturrRate.] Worthy 
of vituperation ; blameworthy, disgraceful. 
“It is intituled with a vituperous and vile name.”— 
Shelton: Dun Quixote, pt. iv., ch. vi. 
vi'-va, interj. [Ital.] An Italian exclamation 
of applause or joy, equivalent to the French 
vive (q.Vv.). 
¥ Sometimes used substantively: as, He 
passed amid the vivas of the people. 


vi-va’-cé (c as ch), adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Briskly ; a direction that the passage 


to which it is prefixed is to be performed ina 
brisk, lively manuer. 


vi-va'-cious, a. (Lat. vivaz, genit. vivacis = 
tenacious of life, vigorous, from vivus= alive ; 
Fr. & Ital. vivace ; Sp. vivaz.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1. Attaining to a great age; long-lived ; 
tenacious of life. 


“ Hitherto the English bishops have been vivacious 
almost to wonder. For necessarily presumed of good 
years befure entering on their office in the first yeur of 
Queen Elizabeth, if was much that hut. tive died 
for the first twenty years of her reign."—#uller: 
Church History, bk. ix., § xxvii. 

2. Lively, active, sprightly, gay ; proceed- 
ing from or characterized by vivacity, 
“ His gestures note—and hark! his tones of voice 
Are all vivacious as his mien and looks,” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk, vik. 


IL. Botany: 

1. Lively ; possessing tenacity of life, as the 
roots of various thistles. (Loudon.) 

2. Living throughout the winter, or from 
year to year; perennial. (Goodrich. 


vi-va'-cious-ly, adv. (Eng. vivacious; -ly.] 
In a vivacivus or sprightly manner; with 
sprightliness or vivacity. 


vi-va-cious-néss, s. [Eng. vivacious ; -ness.] 

*1. The quality or state of being long-lived 5 
longevity. 

“Such their fleetnesse, they will outrun many 


horses’ vivuciousnesse, they outlive most men." — 
Fuller: Worthies ; Devonshire. 


2, Sprightliness, vivacity, liveliness. 


vi-va¢’-i-ty, s. [Fr. vivacité ; from Lat. viva- 
citatem, accus. of vivacitas = natural vigour, 
from vivax, genit. vivacis = tenacious of life, 
vigorous ; Sp. vivacidad ; Port. vivacidade ; 
Ital. vivacita.] [Vivactiovus.] 
*1,. The quality or state of being long-lived 
or tenacious of life; longevity ; length of life. 
“ James Sands, of Horburn, in this county, is most 
remarkable for his vivacity, for he lived 140 years.”— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Stufforashire. 
2. Liveliness of manner or character; 
sprightliness of temper or behaviour ; anima- 
tion, cheerfulness, briskness. 


“ He had great vivacity in his fancy, as may appear 
by his inclination to poetry."—Burnet : Life of Hule. 


vi-van-di-ére’, s. [Fr., fem. of vivandier, 
trom Ital. vivandiere = a suer, from vivanda 
= food.) [Vianp.] A woman attached to 
French and other continental regiments, who 
sells provisions and liquor. ‘Their dress is 
generally a modification of that of the regi- 
ment to which they are attached. 


vi-var’-i-tim, s. [Lat. from vivus = alive.) 
A place artificially prepared, in which land 
animals, &¢., are kept alive, in as nearly as 
possible theirnatural state, as a park, a warren, 
or the like. [AQuaRIuM.] 


“The Formigas constitute a very warren, or viva- 
rium for all kinds of tishes.”— Field, March 17, 1888, 


*vi-var-y, s. (Lat. vivarium.] A vivarium 
(q.v.). 
“ That d vi 
Of fowls Suid bolts on fet! 
Donne ; Progress of the Soul. 
vi’-vat (t silent), tnterj. [Fr., from Lat. vivat, 
8rd pers. sing. pres. subjunctive of vivo = to 
live.} May he (or she) live; long live; an ex- 
claination of applause or joy; a viva. It is 
sometimes used as a substautive. 


“ Behold him everywhere welcomed with vinats or 
awe-struck sileuce."—Carilyle: Aliscellaneous Essays: 
Count Cagliostro. 


Vi-va vo'-¢é, phr. [Lat. = with the living 
voice.) By word of mouth ; orally. 

“ Answers to questions... shall, instead of being 
given vind voce, be printed with the votes.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, April 18, 1888, 

4 It is often used adjectively : as, a vivé 
voceexamination, and sometimes substantively, 
as in the example. 


“ Attainments which can be tested Me Bales ot: ques- 
tions and vivd-voces aud be estimated in marks,”—St. 
James's Gazette, April 10, 1888, 


viv-da, s. [ViFpa.] 


*vive, a. [Fr., fem. of vif; Lat. vivus = alive.) 

*1, Lively, vivacious, bright. 

“Sylvester gives it this true and vive description. '— 
Herbert: Travels, p. 4. 

*2, Forcible; spirited. 

“He [Jasper Coligni] by a vive [the 4to reads Men 
and forcible persuasion moved him [Charles the ?th 
to a war upon Flanders,"—Bacon ; On War with Spain, 


3. Bright, clear, distinct. (Scotch.) 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


- or, Ware, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce = 6; ey=4a; qu=kw. 


\ 


—— 
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vive, interj. [Fr., from vivre; Lat. vivo= to 
live.}] Long live; success to: as, Vive le roi 
= long live the king. 


“vive-1¥, adv, [Eng. vive, a.; -ly.] Ina 
lively, bright, or animated style or manner. 


and describing the etfects of love so 


“—_ provin 
‘onson: Newlnn. (Arguiment.) 


vively.”"—Ben 

*vi-ven-¢cy, s. (Lat. vivens, pr. par. of vivo 
==to live.) Manner of supporting or con- 
tinuing life, or vegetation, 


“A distinct and indisputable he! of vivency.”— 
e. Vulgar Lrrours, ii., ch. 


vi-vér-ra, s. (Lat. =a ferret.) 

Zool. : Civet-cat; the type genus of Viver- 
ride (q.v.), with the range of the family. 
Body elongated and compressed ; head pointed 
in front, ears rather small ; extremities short, 
feet sinall and rounded; toes short, five on 
each foot; tail modcrate or long; a pair of 
large glandular follicles, situated on the peri- 
neum, in both sexes, and secreting in most 
species an oily substance of a penetrating 
odour, All the species are extremely active, 
fierce, and rapacious, and feed chiefly on 
small mammals and birds. The genus is an 
extensive one, and is often divided into 
groups, to which some naturalists give generic 
rank. The chief are (1) Viverra proper, in- 
cluding the largest species, Fur rather long 
and loose, and elongated in the median line 
of the neck and back, so as to form a sort of 
crestor mane. (2) Viverricula, aud (3) Genetta, 
containing smaller species, differing slightly 
from the first group in dentition, 


vi-vér’-ra-vis, s. [Mod. Lat. viverr(a), and 
Lat. avus=an ancestor.] [VIVERRIDA, 2.] 


vi-vér-ric’-u-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
viverra (q.V.).] [VIVERRA.] 


vi-vér-ri-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. viverr(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

1, Zool. : A family of Carnivorous Mammals, 
section Aluroidea, confined to the Old World; 
P. M, $or 4, M, for 2; digits usually $, but 
the pollex or hallux, or both, may be wanting. 
There are three sub-fanilies ;: Cryptoproctine, 
Viverrine, and Herpestine. 

2. Paleont.: The family commences in the 
Eocene, in which formation in Aierica Viver- 
ravus occurs, 


wi-vér-ri-nex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, viverr(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Zool, : The typical sub-family of Viverridze 
(q.v.), with several genera, having approxi- 
mately the range of the family. 


vi-vér’-rine, a. &s. [ViverRINz.] 
A, As aij. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the sub-family Viverrin or the genus Viverra, 


“A curious otter-like modification of the Viverrine 
type."— “neye. Brit, (ed. 9th), xv. 436, 


B. As subst.: Any individual of the sub- 
family Viverrine or the genus Viverra (q.v.). 

“ All the essential characters .. . of a Viverrine,”— 

Prof. Parker, in Cassell’s Nat, Hist., ii, 86. 

viverrine-cat, s. 

Zool.: Felis viverrina, a large Tiger-cat, 
from [ndia, Ears small and blunt, fur coarse 
and dull, limbs short and strong ; snout nar- 
row, and drawn out like that of a Civet, 
whence the specific name ; colour gray, lighter 
beneath, banded and spotted with black. 
The skull is remarkable from the fact that 
the orbit is completed behind by bone, which 
is quite exceptional among the Carnivora, 


viverrine-dasyure, s. 

Zool.: A variety of Dasywrus maugei from 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 
General colour black, brown, or gray ; head and 
body spotted with white, under parts white. 


viv’-ers, s. [Fr. vivres = provisions, vituals, 
from vivre; Lat. vivo =to live.) Food, eat- 
ables, provisions, victuals. (Scotch.) 


Vives, s. [Fr. avives, from vive = lively, brisk; 
eau vive = running water, because the animals 
are said to contract this complaint through 
drinking running water. (Littré.)] [Frves.] 


viv-i-a'-ni-a, s. [Named after Signor Viviana, 
M.D., a botanist of Genoa.] 
Bot, : The typical genus of Vivianiacee (q.v.). 
-Undershrubs with opposite ovate leaves, 
covered beneath with white down, and terminal 
nicles of white, pink, or purple flowers. 
Natives of Chiliand Brazil. - 


viv-i-a-ni-a’-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vivi- 
uni(a); Lat. fem. pl adj. suff. -ucew.) 

Bot. : Vivianiads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, allianve Malvales. Herbs or wnder- 
shrubs, with opposite or whorled, exstipulate 
leaves, often huary on their lower side with 
down. Flowers in panicles or corvmbs, white, 
red, or pink, Calyx ten-ribbed, with five 
divisions; petals five, with claws often re- 
muining, after withering around the ovary ; 
stamens ten; filaments distinct; anthers two- 
celled; stigmas three, sessile; ovary free, 
three-celled ; ovules two in each cell, one 
ascending, the other suspended; caj)sule 
three-lobed, three-celled; seeds roughish. 
Natives of Chili and the South of Brazil. 
Known genera four, species fifteen. (Lindley.) 


viv-i-a'-ni-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. vivian(a); Eng. 
sulf. -ad.} 

Bot. (Pl.): The order Vivianiacew (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 


viv-i-an-ite, s. [After the English mineral- 
ogist, J. G. Vivian ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral crystallizing in the mono- 
clinic system, but sometimes occurring in an 
earthy form. Hardness, 1°5 to 2; sp. gr. 
2°58 to 2°68; lustre on cleavage faces pearly, 
others vitreous; colourless when pure, but, 
owing to the rapid oxidation of the iron, 
changing to blue or green; transparent to 
translucent. _Compos.: phosphoric acid, 
28°3; protoxide of iron, 43°0; water, 28°7 = 
100, which is equivalent to the formula 
8FeO,PO5+8HO, 


viv-id, a. (Lat, vividus = animated, true to 
life, from vivus = alive; Fr. vivide; Ital. 
vivido,]} 

j, Exhibiting the appearance of life or fresh- 
ness; clear, bright, fresh, lively; life-like, 
strong, intense. 


“A bed of tulips presents only a glare of vivid 
colours."—Anox : Winter Evenings, eveu. 7. 


2. Forming brilliant images, or painting in 
bright colours; life-like, striking, realistic ; 
giving a striking or life-like character or ac- 
count. 


“ Being minute without being dull, and vivid with- 
out undue diffusiveness,”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 19, 
1885, 


* vi-vid’-i-ty, s. [Eng. vivid; -ity.] 
quality or state of being vivid ; vividness. 


viv’-id-ly, adv. [Eng. vivid ; -ly.] 
1, In a vivid manner; with strength or in- 


tensity. 
“ Full oft the innocent sufferer sees 
Too clearly, feels too vividly.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 


2. In bright, clear, or glowing colours ; ina 
striking or realistic inanner ; so as to present 
a life-like picture to the mind; as, a scene 
vividly described. 


viv’-id-néss, s. [Eng. vivid ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being vivid ; 
liveliness, vivacity, sprightliness, intensity. 
“The vividness of their scarlet colour.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Aug. 20, 1885. 
2. Strength of colouring; strikingness: as, 
the vividness of a description. 


*vi-vif-ic, * vi-vif’-ick, * vi-vif’-ic-al, 
a. (Lat. vivijicus, from vivus = alive, and 
facio (pass, fio) = to make.] [Viviry.] Giving 
life, waking alive ; vivifying. 

“Without whose salutary and vivifick beams all 
motion, both animal, vital, and natural, would 
speedily cease,"—Ray : On the Creation, pt. i. 


* vi-vif’-i-cant, a. (Lat. vivificans, pr. par. 
of vivifico= to vivify (q.v.).] Vivific, vivi- 
fying. 

“Which hath no vivificant nor quicking power.”— 
P, Holland; Plutareh, p. 685, 


* vi-vif’-i-cate, v.t. lis vivificatus, pa. 

par. of vivijico = to vivify (q.v.).] 

1, Ord. Lang.: To give life to; to animate, 
to vivify. 

“God vivificates and actuates the whole world.”"— 

More: Philosophical Cabbata, ch. i. 

2. Old Chem.: To restore or reduce to the 
natural or to a metallic state, as metal from 
an oxide, solution, or the like ; to revive. 


*viv-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Fr.] _[VivtrtcaTe.] 
The act of vivifying or giving life; the state 
of being vivified ; the act of vivificating ; re- 
vival. 

“The nature of vivification is very worthy the en- 
quiry."—Bacon;: Nat, Hist., § 695, 


The 


* viv’-I-fi-ca-tive, a. (Eng. vivificat(e); 
-ive.) Teuding or able to vivity, auimuate, or 
give life ; capable of vivifying. 

“That lower vivificative principle of his soul did 
grow strong.”—Alore: Philosuphical Cubbuia, ch, i, 


viv’-i-fy, * viv-i-fie, v.t. & i. [Fr. vivifier, 
from Lat. vivijico, from vivus= alive, an 
Jacio (pass. fio) = to make. ]} 
A. Trans. : To endue with life; to animate, 
to quicken ; to give life to. 
“Gut-worms, as soon as vivified, creep into the 
stomach for nutriment.”"—urvey : On Consumption, 
B. Intrans. ; To impart life or animation ; 
to quicken. 
“*Which should shew, that snow hath in it a secret 


warmth; for else it could hardly vivijie,"—Sucon: 
Nat. Hist., § 696. 


*vi-vip’-ar-a, s. pl. [Neut. pl of Lat. vi- 
viparus.] [VIVIPAROUS.] 
Zool.: De Blainville’s name for the Mam- 
Malia (q.v.). 


viv-i-par’-i-ty, s. (Eng. vivipar(ous) ; -ity.} 
The quality, state, or churacter of being vivi- 
parous, (See extract under OviParity.) 


vi-vip’-a-roits, a. [Lat. viviparus, from 
vivus = alive, and pario = to bring forth.] 
1. Ord. Lang. & Zool.: Producing young 
alive. The term is used in the two following 
senses: 


(1) Of those animals in which the chorion, 
or external tunic of the ovum, contracts a 
vascular adhesion to the uterus. 

“It is not very easy to conceive a more evidentl 
prospective coutrivance than that which, in all vi 
parous avimals, is found in the milk of the female 
parent."—Paley: Nat, Theol., ch. xiv. 

(2) Of those animals the young of which are 
extricated from their egg-coverings in the ovi- 
duct and produced alive. 

2, Bot. : Bearing young plants in place of 
flowers and seeds, as Mavica cerulea, There 
are some viviparous ferns, as Asplenium bul- 
biferum, [BuLBIL, GEMMA.] 


viviparous-blenny, s. 

Ichthy. : Zoarces viviparus, a species about 
a foot long, common on the European side 
of the Atlantic, ranging into the German 
Ocean and the Baltic. The female produces 
her young alive, and these are so well de. 
veloped at their birth that they immediately 
swim about almost as boldly as the adults, 
From two to three hundred are produced by 
one female, and directly before parturition 
the abdomen is so distended that it is impos- 
sible to touch it without causing some of the 
young to be extruded. [Zoarces.] 


viviparous-fishes, s. pl. 

Ichthy.: Fishes, the female of which pro- 
duce their young alive, as the result of actnal 
congress, the males in most cases being fur- 
nished with intromittent organs. Among 
these are many of the Chendropterygians, the 
families Embiotocide, many of the Blenni- 
id and Cyprinodontide, and several Lopho- 
branchs, 

viviparous-larva, s. 

Entom.; The larva of the genus Miastor 
(q.v.). p 

viviparous-lizard, s, 

Zool. : Lacerta vivipara, a British species, 
from four to six inches long. The colours and 
markings vary greatly ; the general ground tint 
of the upper parts is a greenish-brown dotted 
with black; the under surface in the male 
bright orange spotted with black, in the 
female pale grayish-green. 


vi-vip’-a-rotis-ly, adv. [Eng. viviparous; 
-ly.] Ina viviparous manner, 


vi-vip’-a-rots-néss, s. (Eng. viviparous; 
-ness.) The quality, state, or character of 
being viviparous ; viviparity. 


viv-i-pér-cép’-tion, s. [Lat. vivus =alive, 
and Eng. perception.) The perception of the 
processes of vital functions in their natural 
action. (Opposed to observation by vivi- 
section.) (J. G. Wilkinson.) 


* viv’-i-séet, v.t. [Vivisection.] To dissect 
while still living. 


“The great physiologist ... is represented stand- 
ing, and at his feet a little rabbit waiting to be vivi- 
sected."—St, James's Gazette, Feb, 9, 1886, g 


viv-i-sée'-tion, s. [Lat. vivus=alive, and 
sectio =a cutting, a section (q.v.).] 


Oil, bd} ; pdUt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -die, dc. = bel, del 
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Netwoal Science: 

1. A term denoting, in its strict significa- 
tion, the dissection of living animals, but 
popularly employed to denote the practice of 
performing operatious with the knife on living 
animals, with the view (1) of increasing 
physiologica) knowledge; (2) of converting 
speculative into positive conclusion ; and (3) 
of acquiring n-anual dexterity in operative 
surgery. In tiis last sense vivisection is 
principally coniined te the French veterinary 
schools, By biologists the term is extended 
to include the perfermance of all scientific 
experiments of a kind calculated to inflict 
pain upon living aniniais, and having for their 
object the investigation of the laws which 
govern life, the processes of aisease, the action 
of heat and cold, poisois, and therapeutic 
remedies, The practice appesrs to have been 
introduced by the Alexandrisn School in the 
fourth century B.c.; and to this practice we 
owe, among many other benefits, the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood by Harvey ; 
the treatment of aneurism by ligatures by 
Hunter ; the distinction of the sensory and 
motor nerves by Bell; the introduction of 
chloroform ; and the improved treatment of 
cerebral diseases which resulted from the re- 
searches of Brown-Sequard and Bernard. 
It has also been highly valuable in the study 
of the reproduction of bone, digestion and 
secretion, the effects of brain excitation, the 
investigation of parasitic and contagious 
diseases, the action of poisons, drugs and 
medicines, and many other matters of import- 
ance in connection with modern surgery and 
medicine. There is much opposition to vivi- 
section, and vivisectors generally admit the 
necessity of observing the following conditions: 
(1) That the experimenter should be a skilled 
anatomist and physiologist; (2) That anses- 
thetics should be used where possible; and (3) 
That when a physiological fact has been 
determined, exhibitions of the experiments by 
which it was determined are unnecessary and, 
therefore, unjustifiable. An Anti-vivisection 
Society was founded in 1875 and another in 
1876. ( Haydn.) 


2, Any painful scientific experiment per- 
formed upon a living animal. 


“We must conclude that vivisections are not justifi- 
able for the mere instruction of ordinary students,”— 
estminster Review, Jan., 1866, p. 150. 


wiv-i-séc’-tion-al, a. (Eng. vivisection ; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to vivisection (q.v.). 

“It is impossible by vivisectional experiment to 

know which microscopical elements of the tissues of 


the animal we destroy.”—Westminster Review, Jan., 
1866, p. 148. 


viv-i-séc’-tion-ist, s. [Eng. vivisection ; 
~ist.|} One who practises or upholds vivi- 
section ; a vivisector. 
“Then we are introduced to a certain vivisectionist.” 
—Echo, Sept. 8, 1885. 


viv’-i-séc-tor, s. (Lat. vivus= alive, and 
sector =a cutter.] [Srcror.] One who prac- 
tises vivisection. 


“It is obviously impossible . . . to yield the re- 
quired trust in the vivisectors.”"—Contemporary Re- 
view, Feb, 1887, p. 346, 


vix’-en, s. [The fem. of for; cf. Ger. fichsin, 
fem. of fuchs=a fox. This is the only sur- 
viving instance of the old English mode of 
forming the feminine by adding the suff. -en 
to the masculine.] 
1, Lit.: A she-fox. 


“These, from their size, are not difficult to over- 
come, especially if dog and vixen hunt in company.”— 
St. James's Gazette, Feb. 10, 1887. 


2. Figuratively : ’ 

* (1) An ill-tempered, snarling man. 

(2) A turbulent, quarrelsome woman; & 
termagant, a scold. 


“«That may be very honourable in you,’ answered 
ue Pertinacious vixen.’—Macaulay:; Hist. Eng., 
ch, xv. 


vix’-en-ish, a. (Eng. vizen ; -ish.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a vixen ; ill-tempered, 
cross, 


“So Tom Smart and his clay-coloured gig with the 
red wheels, and the vixenish inare with the fast pace, 
went on together.”—Dickens; Pickwick, ch. xiv. 


vix’-en-ly, a. [Eng. viven; -ly.] Having 
ha qualities of a vixen ; ill-tempered, snap- 
pish, 


viz., conj. [See def.) A contraction of vide- 
licet (q.v.). 


*vi-za-mént, s, [See def.] A corruption of 
advisement. (Shakesp.: Merry Wives, i. 1.) 


vivisectional—vocation 


* viz-ard, s. [Visor.] 


* viz’-ard, v.t. [VizaRp, s.) To mask. 


“ Degree being vizarded, 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the inask,” 
Shakesp,: Troilus & Cressida, 1. 8, 


* viz-ca/-cha, s. [ViscacHa,] 


vi-ziér’, vi-zir’, vi-sier’, s. [Arab. waztr 
=a counsellor of state, minister, vicegerent, 
orig.=a porter, hence, one who bears the 
burden of state affairs, from wazara = to bear 
a burden, to support, to sustain.] The title 
of a high political officer in the Turkish em- 
pire and other Muhammadan states. The 
title is given in Turkey to the heads of the 
various ministerial departments into which 
the divan or ministerial council is divided, 
and to all pashas of three tails. The prime- 
minister, or president of the divan, is styled 
the grand vizier, vizier-azam or sadr-azam. 
In India vizier was the title of the highest 
officer at the Mogul court at Delhi; and 
nawab-vizier ultimately became the heredi- 
tary title in the dynasty ruling at Oude, 


vi-ziér’-ate, s. (Eng. vizier; -ate.) The 
office, state, or authority of a vizier, 


vi-ziér’-i-al, a. [Eng. vizier; -ial.] Of, per- 
taining to, or issued by a vizier. 


viz’-or, s. [Visor.] 


viz'-or, v.t. [Vizor, s.] To cover with or as 
with a vizor; to mask. 


vlac’-ké vark, s. [Dut.] 
Zool.: The name given by the Dutch colo- 
nists of South Africa to Phacocherus ethio- 
picus. [WART-HOG.] 


V'-moth, s. [See def.) 

Entom.: Halia wavaria, a rather common 
British geometer moth, family Macaride, 
Antenne of the male pectinated, those of the 
female simple. Wings gray, tinged with a 
faint iridescence or purple gloss; the fore 
wings streaked, and having four conspicuous 
spots, the second one shaped like a V, whence 
the name. The caterpillar feeds on the goose- 

erry. 


vo-and-zel-a, s. [From the Malagasy name.] 
Bot.: A genus of Phaseoler. Voandzeia 
subterranea has at last subterranean fruit. 
It is a native of Africa, but is cultivated also 
in America for its eatable seeds and legumes. 


véc-a-ble, s. [Fr., from Lat. vocabulum = 
an appellation, designation, or name, from 
voco=to call, from vox, genit. vocis =the 
voice (q.v.).] A word, a term, a name; 
specif., a word considered as composed of 
certain sounds or letters, without regard to 
its meaning. 


“To conjure with the magic vocables ‘peace,’ 
‘liberty,’ and ‘humanity.’"—Daily Telegraph, Oct., 
1885, 


vd-cab’-u-lar-y, s. [Fr. vocabulaire, from 
vocable = a vocable (q.v.).] 

1. A list or collection of the words of a 
language, arranged in alphabetical order, and 
briefly explained ; a dictionary, a lexicon, a 
word-book, 

“A vocabulary made after this fashion would with 
more ease, and in Jess time, teach the true significa- 
tion of many terms,”—Locke; Human Understand., 
bk, iii., ch. ii. 

2. The sum or stock of words used in a 
language ; the range of words employed in a 
particular profession, trade, or branch of 
science, 

“Their structure and vocabulary have been fully 
illustrated by Schiefner and F, Miller.”"—Atheneum, 
Dec, 20, 1884. 

4 For the difference between vocabulary and 

dictionary, see DICTIONARY. 


* v5-cab’-u-list, s. (Eng. vocabul(ary) ; -ist.] 


The writer or compiler of a vocabulary. 


vo'-cal, *vo'-call, a. & s._ [Fr. vocal, from 


Lat. vocalis = sonorous, vocal, from voz, genit, 
vocis = the voice.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Of or pertaining to the voice or speech ; 
uttered or delivered with the voice. 


“The bells of Rylstone seemed to say... 
With vocal music, ‘Gop us aypr!'” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, vii. 
2. Having a voice; endowed with, or as if 
with a voice, 


IL, Technically : 

1, Phonetics : 

(1) Uttered with voice, as distinct from 
breath ; voiced, sonant. (Said of certain let- 
ters, as z as distinguished from s, or v as dis- 
tinguished from 7.) [Vorcg, s., II. 4.) 

(2) Having a vowel character; vowel. 

2. Music: 

(1) For or by the voice. (Only applied to 
music intended to be sung.) 

(2) Applied to compositions so written as to 
be easy and effective for the voice. 

(3) Applied to the singing quality of tone 
obtained from an instrument. 

B. As substantive ; 

Roman Church: A man who has a right to 
vote in certain elections. 


vocal-chords, vocal-cords, s. pl. 

Anat.: The inferior thyro-arytenoid liga- 
meuts ; elastic membranes, the edges of which 
form the side of the glottis, They are attached 
in front to the thyroid cartilage, and end 
behind in a process of the arytenoid cartilages. 
They nearly close the aperture of the wind- 

ipe. (For the use of the vocal chords see 

o1ck, s., II. 1.) In addition to them there are 
upper or false vocal chords, which are not 
immediately concerned in the production of 
the voice. [Voicg, s., II. 1.] 


vocal-tube, s. 

Anat.: The part of the air-passages above 
the inferior ligaments of the larynx, including 
the passages through the mouth and nostrils. 
(Dunglison.) 

v0-cal-ic, a. (Eng. vocal; -ic.] Relating, 
pertaining to, or consisting of vowel sounds. 


“Take the word few, in which it has only a vocalie 
sound,”—karle : Philology of English Language, § 129, 


vo'-cal-ism, s. [Eng. vocal ; -ism.] 
ms 1. The exercise of the vocal organs ; vocaliza- 
ion. 


“There is one dialect of our family which is dis- 
tinguished for such a vocalism, aud that is Msso- 
Gothic.”"—Zarle: Philology of English Tongue, § 109. 


2. A vocalic sound, 
“To utter such thick-lipped rocalisms as Mosos,"— 
Earle: Philology, § 126. 


vo'-cal-ist, s. [Eng. vocal; -ist.] A vocal 


musician ; a singer, as opposed to an instru- © 


mental performer. 


* yo-cal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. vocal ; -ity.] 
1. The quality or state of being utterable 
by the voice. 
“* Smoothness and freeness of vocality.”—Holder. 
2. The quality of being a vowel; vocalic 
character. 


vo0-cal-1-za/-tion, vo-cal-1-ga’-tion, «. 
[Eng. vocaliz(e), uocalis(e) ; -ation.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of vocalizing ; the state of being 

vocalized. 

2. The formation and utterauce of vocal 

sounds. 

II, Music: 

1, Control of the voice and vocal sounds. 

2. Method of producing and phrasing notes 

with the voice. 

““Not merely was her vocalization beyond reproach, 
but her acting was eee up to the same high level.”"— 
Daily Telegruph, Feb, 4, 1885. 

vo'-cal-ize, vo-cal-ise, v.t. [Fr. vocaliser, 
froin vocal = vocal (q.V.). ] 

1, To form into voice; to make vocal. 


“It is one thing to give an impulse to breath alone; 
another thing to vocalize that breath."— Aolder. 


2, To utter with voice, and not merely 
breath ; to make sonant, 


vo-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. vocal; -ly.] 
1, Ina vocal manner ; with voice; with an 
audible sound. ; 
2. In words; verbally. 


“We ... commemorate mentally, vocally, and 
manually ... the death and burial of Christ our 
Lord."—Waterland: Works, viii, 222. 


3. As regards vowels or vocalic sounds. 

“ Syllables which are vocally of the lowest considera- 
tion.”—£arle: Philology of English Tongue, § 647." 
vo-cal-néss, s. [Eng. vocal; -ness.] The 

quality or state of being vocal ; vocality. 


vo-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. vocationem, 
accus, of vocatio=a calling, bidding, invita- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0 =—6¢; ey=a; qu=kw, 
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tyon, from vocatus, pa. par. of voco = to call, 
from vow, genit. vocis=the voice; Sp. voca- 
con; Port. vocacto; Ital. vocazione.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A calling or designation to a particular 
state, profession, or business ; a summons, an 
injunction, a call. 

2. One's calling, profession, business, em- 
ployinent, traue, or occupation. 

“Tf honesty be the heart, industry is the Wes hand 

of every vocution.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. iil., ser. 14. 

II. Scripture & Ecclesiol.: The Greek word 
(xAnots) so translated in poe iv. 1, but gen- 
erally in the Anthorised Version rendered 
“calling,” is applied to the position of all 
Christian men, (See extract.) In a more 
restricted sense the term is taken for that 
“disposition of Divine Providence whereby 
persons are invited to serve God in some 
special state,” e.g., as clerics, or (in the 
Roman Church) as religious. (Catia, OC. 
II, 1., Retiaious, B.] 


“ Receive our supplications and prayers, which we 
offer before thee for all estates of men in thy holy 
church, that every member of the same, in his voca- 

and ministry, may truly and godly serve thee.”— 
Second Collect for Good Friday. 


*vo-ca-tion-al, a. (Eng. vocation; -al.) 
Pertaining or relating to a vocation or occu- 
pation, 

“Sailors are a class apart, but only in a vocational 
sense."—Daily Telegruph, Jun. 2, 1886. 


voc-a-tive, a. & s. [Lat. vocativus, from 
vocatus, pa. par. of voco = to call; Fr. vocatif; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. vocativo.] 

A. As adj. ; Pertaining or relating to calling 
or addressing by name ; appellative. Applied 
to the grammatical case of nouns in which a 
person or thing is addressed. 


B. As subst.: A term of address; specif., 
in grammar, that case which is employed in 
calling upon a person or thing. 


“This document, interspersed with ceremonial voca- 
tives—'O Most High Prince! ‘O Mighty Emperor |{'” 
—Daily Telegraph, October 1, 1885, 


* yOch’-y-a, s. [Vocnyst4.] 


vich-¥-a'-gé-2, vo-chys-i-a'-gé-m, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. * vochy(a), vochysi(a); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 

Bot. : Vochyads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Bxogens, alliance Sapindales. Trees or shrubs 
with opposite branches, four-angled when 
young. leaves normally opposite, the upper 
ones sometimes alternate, with glands or two 
stipules at their base; flowers generally in 
terminal panicles or large gaily-coloured ra- 
cemes; sepals four to five, unequal in size, 
the upper one the largest and having a spur; 
petals one, two, three, or five, unequal ; sta- 
mens one to five, generally opposite to the 
petals, most of them sterile, but one having a 
four-celled fertile anther; style one; stigma 
one; ovary three-celled, each with one, two, 
or many ovules ; capsule three-angled, three- 
celled, three-valved, or occasionally one- 
celled, one-seeded; seed usually winged. 
Natives of tropical America. 


voch-¥y-ad, s. (Mod. Lat. vochy(sia); Eng. 
sulf, -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Vochyacew (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


vo-chys’-i-a, * voch’-¥-a, s. [From vochy, 

the Guianan name of Vochysia guianensis.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Vochyacee (q.v.). 

Tropical American trees with ovate entire 
leaves, opposite or verticillate. Flowers in 
panicles, yellow or orange, with a smell of 
violets ; calyx five-cleft, one segment spurred ; 
petals three, one larger than the others; sta- 
mens three; capsule triangular, with three 

~ cells, each containing a one-winged seed. 

* vo-cif’-ér-ange, s. (Eng. vociferan(t) ; -ce.] 
Noise, clamour. ' 


“ All now is wrangle, abuse, and vociferance,” 
R. Browning; Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. 


*Vvo -ér-ant, a. [Lat. vociferans, pr. 
par. of vocifero=to vociferate (q.v.).] Vo- 
ciferating, clamorous, vociferous. 

“ That placid flock, that pastor vociferant.” 
: R. Browning : Christmas Eve, iv. 
vo-cif’-ér-ate, vi. & t. (Lat. vociferatus, 
pa. par. of vociferor, from vow, genit. vocis 
= the voice, and fero = to bear, to lift up.) 
A. Intrans.: To ery out loudly; to bawl; 
to exclaim loudly; to shout out. 
“Through the ranks vociferating, call'd 
His Trojanson,.” Cowper: Homer ; Iliad xv. 


Aa pen, BOP; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, 


B. Trans. : To utter with a loud or clamor- 
ous voice; to shout out. 


“The poor plebeian, though he may vaiiferate the 
word liberty, knows not how to give it an effectual 
support."—Knox.: £ssays, No, 8L. 


vo-cif-ér-a/-tion, * vo-cif-er-a-cy-on, s. 
{Fr. vociferation, from Lat. vociferationem, 
accus, of vociferatio—an outery.] [VociFe- 
RATE,] The act of vociferating; a violent 
outery ; a clamorous or vehement utterance 
of the voice. 


“ The vociferations of emotion or of pain,”—Byron ¢ 
Childe Harold, iv. (Note 3.) 


* yvo-cif'-€r-a-tor, s. [Lat., from vociferatus, 
pa. par. of vocifero= to vociferate (q.v.). ] 
One who vociferates ; a clamorous shouter. 


“He defied the vociferators to do their worst.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, October 27, 1887. 


* v0-gif-ér-ds'-i-ty, s. (Eng. vociferous ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being veciferous ; 
elamorousness, 


“In its native twanging vociferosity.”—Oarlyle: 
Miscell., iv. 91, 


v0-cif -Gr-olis, a. [Eng. vocifer(ate); -ous.] 
Uttering a loud noise ; crying out or shouting 
vehemently ; bawling, clamorous. 


“Was no less Peelers in his harangue,”—Cook? 
Third Voyage, bk. iil., ch. xiii. 


vo-cif’-6r-otis-l¥, adv. [Eng. vociferous ; 
-ly.| In a vociferous manner; with great 
noise or clamour. 


* v0-cif’-€r-olis-néss, s. (Eng. vociferous ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being vociferous ; 
noisiness, clamorousness. 


*vdc'-u-lar, a. [Lat. vor, genit. vocis = the 
voice.] Vocal. 


“The series of vocular exclamations.” — Dickens : 
Oliver Twist, ch. vii. 


*v6e'-ule, s. [A dimin. from Lat. voz, genit. 
vocis = the voice.] A faint or weak sound of 
the voice, as that made in separating the lips 
in pronouncing the letters p, t, or k. 


vod'-ka, s. [Russ.] An intoxicating spirit 
distilled from rye, and much used in Russia. 


voe, s. [Icel. vér.] An inlet, bay, or creek. 
(Orkney & Shetland.) 


“Tn the voes of Orkney, Haco, 
Thou didst spread thy prideful sail.” 
Blackie; Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. 60. 


voolk’-nér-ite (oo as e), s. [After Captain 
Volkner ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A tale-like mineral, occurring mas- 
sive and foliated with yellow serpentine, at 
Snarum, Norway, and at Slatoust, Urals. 
Crystallization, hexagonal. Hardness, 2°0; 
sp. gr. 2°04; colour, white; lustre, pearly; 
feel, greasy; translucent to transparent. 
Compos.: alumina, 16°8; magnesia, 39°2 ; 
water, 44:0 = 100, yielding the formula 
Al,03,83HO+6MgOHO-+6HO. 


vo0-gie, a. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps con- 
nected with vogue (q.Vv.).] Vain, merry, cheer- 
ful, well-pleased. Scotch.) 


vo-gle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Min.: A cavity in a lode or vein, a vugg or 
ingle. 


vog’-li-an-ite, s. 
Vogl, of Bohemia.) 
Min.: A mineral occurring in globular or 
earthy encrustations on uraninite (q.v.). 
Soft. Colour and streak, shades of green. 
Compos. : a basic sulphate of uranium, Found 
near Joachimsthal, Bohemia. 


vog’-lite, s. [VoGLIANITE.] 

Min.: The name given to aggregations of 
rhomboidal scales occurring implanted on 
uraninite at Joachimsthal, Bohemia, Lustre, 
pearly ; colour, emerald- to grass-green, An 
analysis yielded carbonic acid, 26°41; pro- 
toxide of uranium, 37°0; lime, 14°09; protoxide 
of copper, 8°40; water, 13°90 = 99°80, which 
yields the formula 2UOCO2 + 2CaOCO, + 
8Cu0,2C02+14H0, 


vogue, s._ [Fr. = vogue, sway, authority, 
power, fashion ; lit, = the swaying motion of 
a ship, hence its sway, drift, or course; prop. 
pa. par. of voguer = to sail, from Ital. voga = 
the stroke of an oar in the water, from vogare 
= to row, from Ger. wogen = to fluctuate, to 
be in motion; O. H. Ger. wagon, from waga =a 
wave; Sp. boga = the act of rowing; estar en 
boga = to be in vogue.) (Wag, v.] 


(Named after Dr. J. F. 


*1. Sway, currency, prevalent use, power, 
or authority. 

“Considering these sermons bore so great a vogue 
among the papists."—Strype. Eccles. Memor.; 1 Mary 
(an. 1553), 

2. The mode or fashion prevalent at any 
particular time; popular reception for the 
time ; popular repute or estimation. 

“The vogue of the hansomin Paris was transient.” 

—Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1886. 

§] Now generally used in the phrase i 

vogue; as, the fashion now in vogue. 


voice, *vois, *voyce, *voys, s. [0. Fr. 
vois (Fr. voix) =a voice, sound, from Lat. 
vocem, accus. of vox = the voice ; ef. Sans. vach 
to speak ; vachas = speech.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The sound uttered by the mouths of 
living creatures, whether men or the lower 
animals; especially, human utterances in 
speaking, singing, or otherwise; the sound 
made when a person speaks or sings. 

“ Within such distance as a voice may reach.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xi. 

2. A particular mode or character of speak- 
ing or of sounds uttered : as, a loud voice, alow 
voice. 

3. The faculty or power of speaking or sing- 
ing; speech; as, To lose o1»'s voice. 

4, A sound produced by an inanimate ob- 
ject, and regarded as representing tle voice 
of an intelligent being ; sound emitted: as, 
the voice of a trumpet. 

5, Anything analogous to human speech, 
which conveys impressions to any of the 
senses. 

“ Unworthy be the voice of Fame to hear, 


That sweetest music to an honest ear.” 
Pope: Horace, sat, iL 


*6. A word, a term, 8 vocable. 
7. Language, words, speech, 


“*No man coude know 
His speche ne his vois, though meu it herd.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 1,874 


* 8, That which is said or spoken; talk, 
report. 
“The common voice, I see, is verified 
Of thee.” Shakesp.: Henry VIII, v. & 
*9, Opinion expressed ; judgment, 
“ The voice of Christendom.” 
Shukesp.: Henry VITI,, ii. % 
10. The right of expressing an opinion or 
judgment; a vote, a suffrage. 
“ The one thing which the labourer wants is a voice 
= Se OE of the workhouse.”—Zcho, April 
11. A wish, order, or injunction expressed 
or made known in any way; @ command, a 
precept. 
“Ye would not be obedient to the voice of the Lord 
your God.’— Deut. viii. 20. 
*12. One who speaks; a speaker. 
“ A potent voice of Parliament.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, cxil. 11. 
Il. Technically : 
1, Physiol : A sound emitted from the 
larynx (q.v.), Which is the organ of voice. To 
roduce it a blast of air, driven by a more or 
ess prolonged expiratory movement, throws 
the vocal cords (q.v.) into vibration, they 
again imparting their vibrations to the column 
of air above them. When a note is to be 
uttered the vocal cords become parallel to 
each other, and thus more easily vibrate 
by a moderate blast of air. The true vocal 
cords and the parts of the larynx which 
affect them constitute the essential vocal ap- 
paratus, whilst the parts above—-viz., the 
ventricles of the larynx with the false vocal 
cords, the pharynx, and the cavity of the 
mouth—constitute a resonance tube. In @ 
voice are to be distinguished loudness and 
pitch, the former dependent on the strength 
of the expiratory blast, the latter on the 
length and degree of tension of the vocal cord. 
The shrill voice of a child arises from the short- 
ness of its coras in infancy; soprano, tenor, 
and baritone voices also depend respectively 
on the length of the cords, those of a man 
being about one-third longer than those of 
a woman or of a boy. The breaking of the 
voive at puberty arises from the rapid de- 
velopment of the larynx. ° 
2. Gram. : That form of the verb or body of 
inflections which shows the relation of the 
subject of the affirmation or predication to the 
action expressed by the verb. In English and 
many other languages there are two voices— 
active and passive (see these words) ; in Greek 
and some other languages there is a third 
voice—the middle (q.v.). . 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph= £ 


Glan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhtin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


as 
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voice—voire 


el 


3. Music: Voices may be arranged in six 
orders or classes, according to gravity or 
acuteness, viz., the bass, barytone, tenor, alto, 
or contralto, mezzo-soprano, and soprano (see 
these words). The first three are the natural 
voices of men, and the second three those of 
women. The compass or range of notes is 
different in each voice, but it is not compass 
alone which determnines the class to which any 
voice ay belong, as very frequently a bary- 
tone quality of voice is limited to the range 
of a buss, and a tenor quality to the compass 
of a barytone. 

4, Phonetics: Sound uttered with resonance 
of the vocal chords, and not with a mere 
emission of breath ; sonant utterance. 


J * GQ) In my voice: In ny name. (Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, i. 3.) 
(2) With one voice: Unanimously. 
“ The Greekish heads, which, with one voice, 
Call Agamemnon head and general,” 
Shukesp.: Troilus & Cressida, 1.8 
woice, * voyce, v.t. & i. [Vorce, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
*1. To give utterance to; to speak of; to 
announce, to report, to rumour. 
“Is this th’ Atheniau minion, whom the world 
Voic'd su regardfully 2” Shukesp. : Timon, iv. 8, 
2. To fit for producing the proper sounds ; 
to regulate the tone of: as, To voice the pipes 
of an organ. 
*3. To nominate; to adjudge by vote; to 


vote. 
“ Made you, against the grain, 
To voice him cousul.” Shakesp, : Coriolunuas, il. 3, 
*B. Intransitive: 
1. To clamour, to make outcries, 


“Stir not questions of jurisdiction; and rather 
assuine thy right im silence than voice it with claims.” 
—Bacon, 


2. To vote. 
“The people’a power of voicing in councils.”—B, 
Taylor: Taio paey Asserted, § 41. ue 


woiced, * voyced, pa. par. &a. [Vorcs, v.] 
A. As pa. par. (See the verb), 
B. As adjective : 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Having a voice. 


“That's Erythaa, 
Or some angel voic'd like her,” 
Denham, (Todd.) 


* 2. Spoken of. 

“Much voyced in common discourse for their pro- 
bability to such preferment.” — fuller: Worthies ; 
General. 

II. Phonctics: Uttered with voice. [Vorcr, 

8., IL 4.) 


woige’-fal, * voyce-full, a. [Eng. voice, s. ; 
-full.) Having a voice; vocal. 
“ The Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea.” 
Coleridge : Fancy in Nut. 
® yOice’-léss, a. (Eng. voice ; -less.] 
1. Having no voice ; silent. 
“But ths tomb, the end of mortality, is voteVess 
still.” —Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 114. 
2. Having no vote or right of judging. 
3. Not sounded with voice. [Vorcg, s., IT. 4.] 
“Many of the final voice consonants become either 
Rees or whispered."—Sweet > Hist. English Sounds, 
p. 9% 


® yoice’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. voiceless; -ness.] 
te quality or state of being voiceless; si- 
ence. 


“T have no right to seek a hiding-place within the 
pale uf her possessions by keeping her in a condition 
of voicelessness."—W. E. Gladstone, in a letter in Life 
of Bp. Wilberforce, ii, 353. 


woig'-ing, pr. par. & s. [Vorce, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive: 

*1. Ord. Lang. : The act of using the voice; 
raising of a rumour, report, or the like; ex- 
pressing in words, 

“Sweet and solemn voicing of nature’s meanings.”— 

Scribner's Magazine, Oct., 1878, p. 896. 

2. Music: In the construction of organ- 
pines, paring away the upper edge of the 

lock in a wooden mouth-pipe, opposite to 
the lip which imparts the vibration to the air 
issuing from the plate of wind (q.v.). The 
upper edge is obliquely serrated, to divide the 
issuing stream of air, the result of which is to 
preveih a chirping at the commencement of 

he note. The voicing of the metallic mouth- 

ipe is by making parallel notches on the 

velled surface of the lip at an angle with 
the axis of the pipe. 


void, *voide, *voyd, *voyde, a. & s. 
{O. Fr. voide, vuide (Fr. vide) = void, empty, 
from Lat. viduum, accus. of vidwus= deprived, 
bereft, waste, empty.) [W1pow.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Empty; not containing matter; not oc- 
cupied ; unfilled, vavaut. 

“The earth was without form and void."—Gen. 1. 2. 

2. Having no holder, possessor, or incum- 
bent ; vacant, unfilled. 


“To supply divers great offices, that had been long 
void.”—Cumden : Remains. 


3. Being without ; destitute, wanting, with- 
out, free. (Followed by of before an object.) 
“A conscience void of offence toward God.”"—<Acts 
xxiv. 16, 
*4, Separated from, without. 


“To espye when he were voyde of his company.”— 
Fabyan : Chronycle; Richard 1, (wn. 1198). 
*5, Not taken up with business; unoceu- 
pied, leisure, 
“ IT chain him in my study, that at void hours 


I may run over the story of his country.” 
Massinger. (Annandale) 


*6§. Unsubstantial, unreal, imaginary. 


“ Senseless, lifeless! idol void and vain!” 
Pope: Dunciad, iL 46. 


7. Having no legal or binding force ; null; 
not effectual to bind parties, or to convey or 
support a right: as, A contract gained by 
fraud is void, 

| A transaction is void when it is a mere 
nullity, and incapable of confirmation ; where- 
as a voidable transaction is one which may be 
either avoided or confirmed ex post facto. 

* 8, Ineffectual ; not having effect. 


“ My word... shail not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please."—Jsuiah lv. 11. 


B. As substantive: 
1. An empty space; a vacuum. 


“They have left an aching void 
The world can never fill.” 
Cowper: Walking with God. 


*9, The last course or remove; the dessert. 


“There was a void of spice-plates and wine.”— 
Ooronution of Anne Boleyn, (Zng. Garner, 1. 50.) 


q To make void: 
(1) To render useless or of no effect. 


“ Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 
By this alliance to muke void my suit,” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry W1., til. 3 


(2) To treat as of no force or importance ; 
to disregard, 
“It is time for thee, Lord, to work, for they have 
made void thy law.”"—Psalm cxix, 126 
void-space, s. 
Phys. : A vacuum (q.v.). 


void, *voyd, v.t. &%. [O. Fr. voider, vutder, 
from voide = void (q.v.). 
A, Transitive: 
*1. To make or leave empty or vacant; to 
quit, to leave. 


“ All such as eyther by sicknes or age were unneces- 
sary for the warres, should void the towne,”— Goldinge : 
Coes i, fol. 230. 


*2, To clear, to empty, to free, 


“The parlament. shall void her upper house of the 
anne) aluioy atlees: aaa + Reformation in England, 
ii. 


3. To discharge ; to empty. 


“He doth noyde into it the trenchers that lyeth 
under the knyues poynt.”"—Leland -; Collectanea, vi. 11. 


4. To emit or throw out; to discharge ; 

specifically, to evacuate from the bowels. 

“You, that did void your rheum upon my beard.” 

Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, i. 3, 

*5. To cast away from one’s self; to divest 

one’s self of. (Barrow.) 

*6, To avoid, to shun. 

“Of all the men i’ the world 
I would have voided thee.” 
Shukesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 5, (ed. 1643.) 

7. To invalidate; to make void or null; to 

annul ; to nullify. 

“To void the security that was at any time given 
for money so borrowed.’—Clarendon: Hist, of Re 
bellion, 

8. To make or declare vacant ; to vacate. 

“A wholesale system of voiding seats."—Duily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 17, 1885. 

B. Intrans.: To be emitted or evacuated. 


“By the vse of emulsions, and frequent emollient 
injections, his urine voided more easily.”—Wiseman: 
Surgery. 


void’-a-ble, a. [Eng. void, v.; -able.] 
1, Capable of being voided or evacuated. 
2. Capable of being annulled or confirmed. 
[Vorp, w., 7. 4.] 


“No marriage is voidable by the ecclesiastical law, 
e + » unless for the canonical Hevea ia, of pre- 
contract.”"— Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 15, 


*void’-ance, s. (Eng. void, v. ; -ance.] 
1, The act of voiding, emptying, or eva- 
cuating. 
crt aes of yt she had eten."—JJore: Workes, 
2. The act of ejecting from a benefice; 
ejection. 
3. The state of being void or vacant; 
vacancy 
4, The act of casting away or getting rid of. 


“What pains they require in the vo/dance of fond 
conceits."—Burrow: Sermons, vol, iii, ser, 18. 


5. Evasion ; subterfuge. 
*voide, a. &v. [Vor.] 


void’-éd, pa. par. & a. [Vorm, v.] 
A. As pa, par. ; (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 
j, Emitted ; evacuated, 
2. Annulled ; nullified. 
II. Her.: Applied to a charge or ordinary 
jerced through, or hav- 
ng the inner part cut 
away, so that the field 
appears, and nothing re- 
mains of the charge but 
its outer edges. 


void'-ér, * voyd-er, 3. 
[Eng. void, v. ; -er.] 

*I, Ordinary Lan- 
guage: 

1. One who or that 
which voids, empties, vacates, annuls, or nule 
lifies, 

2. A tray or basket in which utensils or 
dishes no longer required at table are carried 
away ; specifically, a basket in which broken 
meat was carried from the table. 

“ For other glorious shields 
Give me a voider.” 
Beuwum, & Flet.: Woman Hater, 1. 3 
tII. Her.: One of the ordinaries, whose 
figure is much like that of the flanch (q.v.), 
but is not quite so circular towards the centre 
of the field. 


CROSS VOIDED, 


void’-ing, *voyd-ing, pr. par., a., & 3. 
[Vorp, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act of one who or of that which 
voids. 


“The annulling or voiding of marriages made un- 
ue SEe Hall: Cases of Conscience, case 10, 
ec. 4, 


*2. That which is voided; a fragment, a 
Hiren voided matter. (Hackluyt : Voyages, 
- 69. 


*voiding-knife, s. A knife used to 
collect fragments of food to put into a voider. 


* void’-néss, * void-nesse, s. [Eng. void, 
a. 5 -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being void, empty, 
or vacant; einptiness. : 
“ Through him the cold began to couet heate... 


And vvidnesse to seeke fuli satietie.” 
Spenser» Colin Clout’s come home againe, 


2. The state of being null and void; nul- 
lity, inefficiency. 

3. Want of substantiality. 

“ Their pekeapon and voidness of all,mixt bodies.* 


—Hakewil 

4, A void, a vacuum. 

“The schoole of Pythagoras holdeth that there is a 
Pears without the world."—P, Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 67 

voig’-tite, s. {After Herr Voigt, of Saxe- 
Weimar ; suff, -zte (Min.).] 

Min.: A mica-like mineral, occurring in a 
pegmatite near Ilmenau, Thuringia, Hard- 
hess, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 2°91; lustre, pearly; 
colour, leek-green, but more often brownish. 
Compos. ; the same as that of biotite (q.v.), 
with the addition of water. Dana suggests 
that it is probably the latter mineral hydrated. 


*voire (as vwar) dire, s. [0. Fr.=to say 
the truth, from Lat, verwm dicere.) 

Law: An oath adininistered to a witness 
either before or after being sworn in chief, 
requiring him to speak the truth, or make 
true answers in referetice to matters enquired 
of, to ascertain his interest in the cause as 
affecting his competency. (Greenleaf.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = 6; ey =a; qu=KW. 


* voi-sin-age (age as {&), s. [Fr., from 
voisin = neighbouring, from Lat. vicinus.) 
Neighbourhood, vicinage. 

“The presbyters that came from Ephesus and the 
voisinage.”"—By. Taylor: Episcupacy Asserted, § 21. 


* voiture, s. [Fr., from Ital. vettura (q.v.).] 
(Vectuke.] A carriage. 

“They ought to use exercise by voiture or carriage.” 
—Arbuthnot, 

*v6l'-a-ble, a. [Prob. for voluble (q.v.), which 
is the reading of the folios and second quarto, 
or a coinage from Lat. volo=to fly.] Nimble- 
witted. (Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, iii.) 


*¥vo-la’-cious, a. [Lat. volo=to fly.] Apt 
or fit to fly. 


*vo-lage, a. [Fr., from voler; Lat. volo = to 
fly.) Light, giddy, tickle. (Chawcer.) 


w6-1a-i1le (ile silent), s. [Fr.] 
Cookery: Chicken, fowl. 
Y Supréme de Volaille; The white meat of 
the breast. [VeLourTe#.] 


v0-lant, a. & s. (Fr., pr. par. of voler ; Lat. 
volo = to fly.) 

A. As adjective: 

*T. Ordinary Language : 

1, Passing throngh the air; flying. 

“Tu mauner of a star volunt in the air.”—P, Hol- 

land: Plutarch, p. 525. 

2. Freely circulating or passing from place 
to place; current, . 

“The English silver was now current, and our gold 

volant in the Pope's court.”—fuller. 

3. Light and quick ; nimble, active, rapid. 

“Blind British bards with vol«nt touch 
Traverse loquacious strings,” J. Philips: Cider, iL 

II, Her.: Applied to a bird, &c., repre- 
sented! as flying or having the wings spread 
as in flight. 

*B. As subst.: A shuttlecock ; hence, one 
who fluctuates between two parties; a 
trimmer. 

he wes Dutch had acted the volant,”—North; Examen, 


*volant-piece, s. 

Old Arm. : An extra plate of metal affixed 
to the front of a ~~ Sg 
knight’s helmet, 
and screwed to the 
grande garde, which 
covered the breast, 
It was chiefly used 
in tournaments, and 
being made with a 
sharp salient angle, 
the lance of the op- 
ponent, unless pro- 
vided with a coro- 
nel, was almost cer- 
tain to glance off. 


VOl-a-piik’, s. [From two words in the 
new languige, vol = world, universe, and 
ii = speech, discourse, language.) An at- 
mpt to form a universal langnage by 
Johann Maria Schleyer, a German priest, 
by a selection of words from most of the 
European languages, English in particular. 
The difficulties of pronunciation are obvi- 
, ated by making each letter have only one 
sound, and words are always written as they 
are pronounced, and pronounced as_ they 
are written. The alphabet consists of twenty- 
seven letters, eight being vowels and nine- 
teen consonants. The consonantsare sounded 
asin English, with the exception of ¢, which 
always has the sound of chas in child; j, which 
always has the sound of sh, as in shule; and 
g, which is always hard; A is used as an 
aspirate. ‘he accent is invariably on the last 
_ syllable, and to the simple French construe- 
tion is added the advantage of only one con- 
jugation, and there are no irregular verbs or 
artificial genders. The method of derivation is 
always the same. ‘The adjectives, verbs, and 
adverbs being regularly formed from the sub- 
stantiveand analogous in termination, a know- 
ledge of all the nouns practically means the 
acquirement of the language. IW becomes v, 
and, for the benefit of eastern peoples to 
whom the pronunciation of r is always a 
stumbling-block, 1 is generally substituted 
for it. ‘The words are generally reduced to 
one syllable: thus fat=father, dol (Lat. 
dolor) = pain, gan (Ger. gans) = goose. Nouns 
have but one declension and only four c:ses ; 
gender is indicated by the prelix of: thus, 
tidel = schoolmaster, o/-tidel = schoolmistress. 


VOLANT PIECE, 


*vo-lar-y, s. 


vol’-a-tile, a. & s. 


v6l-a-til-iz'-a-ble, a. 


voisinage—volcanic 


Adjectives are formed by adding ik to the 
sulstautives, and adverbs by adding o to the 
adjectives: thus, jam = glory, famik = glo- 
rious, famiko = gloriously. 


V6l-a-puk -ist, s, (Eng. Volapuk; -ist,) An 


advocate of the adoption of Volaptik as a 
universal language. 

q{ Volapik was at first very popular, there 
being many thousands of students, numerous 
dictionaries and grammars, over 20 newspapers 
printed in it, and assvciations for its practice 
and exteusiou in most civilized lauds, This 
progress has since been checked, the feeling 
being that Volapiik does not fill the require- 
meuts of a world language. 


vo-lar, a. [Lat. vola= the palm of the hand.] 


Anat. : Of or belonging to the palm of the 
hand: as, the volar artery. 


{VoLEry.] A bird-cage, large 
enough for birds to fly about in. 
“ And now sits penitent and solitary, 
Like the qofeaken turtle in the volury.” 

Ben Jonson: New Inn, v. i 

(Fr. volatil, from Lat. 
volatilis, from volatus = flight, from volo= to 
fly; Sp. & Port. volatil; Ital. volatile.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Passing through the air on wings; 
flying. 

“There is no creature only volatile, or no flying 
animal but hath feet as well as winys."—Auy: On the 
Creation. 

2. Having the quality of evaporating or 
of passing off by ce Kingecco tes evaporation ; 
diffusing more or less freely in the atino- 
sphere, as alcohol, ether, essential oils, &c, 

3. Lively, sprightly, brisk, gay; hence, 
fickle, apt to change ; thouglitless, giddy. 

“ Gay, volatile, ingenious, quick to learn.” 
Wordsworth: Kacursion, vk, vi. 

*4, Transient ; not permanent; not lasting. 

“Volatie and fugitive instances of repentauce.”— 
Bp, Taylor; Of Reyentance, ch. v., § 6 

* B, As subst. : A winged creature, 


“Foure footid heestis and crepinge beestis and pola- 
tilis of heuene."— Wycliffe - Dedis x). 


eae ae s. pl. [Liquip, 6, I. 


volatile-oils, s. pl. 

Chem.: Esseutial oils; oils which ean be 
distilled without decomposition. They are 
classed under two heads : mineral and yvege- 
table; the former being composed of carbon 
and hydrogen, and generically known as para- 
flins. The vegetable oils, which are generally 
procured by distilling the odoviferous sub- 
stance with water, may be divided into three 
great classes; (1) Oils composed of carbon 
and hydrogen (binary volatile oils), of which 
oil of turpentine may be considered the type ; 
(2) oils containing carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen (oxygenated oils), Which include most 
of those used in medicine and perfumery ; 
and (8) oils containing sulphur (sulphur- 
etted oils), characterised by their extreme 
pungency aud suffocating odonr, such as oil 
of inustard, assafoetida, &ce. The volatile oils 
are generally nore limpid and less unctuous 
than the fixed oils, and are almost colourless 
afier rectification. They are soluble in aleo- 
hol and ether, slightly soluble in water, and 
mix in all proportions with the fixed oils. 


volatile-salts, s. pl. [SaL-voLaTILE.] 


* vol’-a-tile-néss, s. [Eng. volatile; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being volatile; vola- 
tility. 
“The animal spirits cannot, by reason of their sub- 


tility and volutileness, be discovered to the seuse.”— 
—iiale. 


vol-a-til’-i-ty, é [Fr. volatilité, from votatil 


= Volatile (q.v.). 

1, The quality or state of being volatile ; 
disposition to evaporate; that quiulity of a 
substance which disposes it to ditluse itself 
more or less rapidly in the atmosphere; 
capability of ditfusing, evaporating, or dissi- 
patiny at ordinary atmospheric temperatures. 

“That pure, elaborated oil, which, hy reason of its 


extreme volutility, exlales spontaneously,”"—Arbuth- 
not, 


2. The quality or state of being volatile, 
flighty, giddy, or fickle; flightiness, thought- 
lessness ; light or thonghtless belaviour. 


A - ti. 2 (Eng. volatiz(e); 
-able.| Capable of being volatilized. 


v6l-a-til-i-za’-tion, a. [Eng. wolatiliz(e); 


vol-au-vent (as vol-0-van), s. 


* y6l-ca’-ni-an, a. 


vol-can -ic, a. 
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-ation.] The act or process of volatilizing or 
rendering volatile ; the state of being vola- 
tilized. 
“The volatilization of the salt of tartar.”~ Boyle: 
Works, ti. 122, 


vol'-a-til-ize, v.t. (Eng. volatil{e); -ize.) To 


renuer volatile; to cause tu exhale, evaporate 
or pass off in vanour or invisible effluvia, an 
to rise and float in the air, 


“ Many learned men... do not think it credible 
that at least corporal gold should be volutilized by 
quicksilver."—Loye? Works, i. 648, 


[Fr.=s 
pulf of wind.) 

Cook, : A raised pie made with a case of ve 
light and rich puff paste; a kiud of enlarge’ 
aud highly-ornamented patty. 


vol-borth-ite, s. [After Dr. A. Volborth; 


sulf. -ite (Min). ] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in small tabular 
crystals on a sandstone of the Permian for- 
mation in the Urals. Crystallization, hexa- 
gonal ; hardness, 3 to 3°5 ; sp. gr. 3°55; lustre, 
pearly; colour, olive-green, citron-yellow; 
streak, yellowish-green. Analyses made by 
Genth gave results which justitied the follow 
ing formula: (Cu, Ba,Ca)gV2o0g + 8Cubo0g + 
12aq., \which requires, vanadie acid, 19°63 5 

rotoxide of copper, 38°41; baryta, 67175 

ime, 6°77; water, 29°02 = 100. 


[Eng. volcan(o), -ian.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a volcano; 
volcanic. 


“A deep volcanian yellow.” Keats: Lamia, 


(Fr. volcanique.] Pertainin 
to a volcano; proceeding from or produe 
by a volcano ; resembling a voleano, 

“ Tts situation is roimautic, at the foot of a volcante 

mnoun tain."—/ield, Feb, 4, 1888. 

volcanic-action, s. 

Geol. : The influence exerted by the heated 
interior of the earth on its external covering, 
(Lyell.) [VuLcANIsM.] 


volcanic-ash, s. 

Petrol. : Au ash-like substance derived from 
theattrition of voleanic scoria by the explosion 
of steam aud gases in volcanic craters. The 
indurated volcanic ashes Cf early geological 
periods have liad a similar origin, 


volcanic-bomb, s. 

Petrol. : Aname given to semi-fused, rounded 
masses of rocks, of various mineral composi- 
tion, sometimes ejected during volcanic erup- 
tions, (Boma, II. 2.] 


volcanic-breccia, s. 

Petrol.: A breccia formed by the consolida- 
tion of angular fragments of volcanic rocks, 
(Lyell.) 

volcanic-dilxe, s. [Dike, s., II. 1.] 


volcanic-foci, s. pl. 

Geol. ; The subterranean centres of action in 
volcanoes, where the heat is supposed to be 
in the highest degree of energy. (Lyedl.) 


volcanic-glass, s. 
Petrol. : The same as OBSIDIAN (q.V.). 


voleanic-mud, s. [Moya.] 


volcanic-regions, s, pl. 

weol. & Geog. : Certain regions of the world 
throughout which voleanie and earthquake 
action specially prevails. They ruu in lines. 
The region of the Andes extends from lat. 43° 
South to 2° North ; that of Mexico follows, 
then that of the West Indies. Another extends 
from the Aleutian Islands to the Moluveas 
and the Isles of Sunda, another from Ceutral 
Asia to the Canary Islands and the Azores, 
There is one in the Grecian Archipelago, hav- 
ing its chief focus at Santora, known to have 
been active at intervals for two thousand 
years; then that of Italy and Sicily, having 
vents in Etna, Vesuvius, aud Ischia. One 
region is in Iceland, with Hecla as its chief 
vent. Voleanoes are generally near the sea 
Joru.lo, in Mexico, is, however, an exception, 
being 120 miles from the uearest ocean. 


volcanic-rocks, s. pl. 

Geol. : Rocks which have been produced at 
or near the surface of the earth in ancient or 
modern times by the action of subterranean 
heat, by water, aud pressure. (/yell.) ‘They 
form one of the leading divisions of rocks, and 


béy; pdt, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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volcanically—volley 


resemble Plutonic rocks (q.v.) in being gener- 
ally unstratified and destitute of fossils, but 
are distinguished from them, Volcanic « 
are more partially distri- ; 
buted than aqueous 
rocks, Old volcanic 
rocks are so nearly f 
identical with the b 
products of mod- 
ern volcanoes, that 
the two were un- 
doubtedly pro- 
duced in a simi- 

lar manner. The 

leading volca- e 
nic rocks are 
basalt, andes- 


ite, and tra- 
chyte. 

volcanic- VOLCANIC ROOKS 
sand, s. (At the Cascade, Batus du Mont 


Geol. : Sand Dore, Puy-de-Déme, France). 
ejected froma a. Earthy trachyte; b. Tuff, with 
crater. Itdif- pusstoes &.3 C Augitia phono- 
f fi sh ite; d, Basaltic breccia; ¢. Ba- 

ers Irom as salt, highy ferruginous; f. Tra- 
in having a chytic tulf 


coarser grain. 
The puzzolana of Naples is vo)eanic-sand. 


volcanic-soil, s. Soil largely consisting 
of the decomposed products of eruption. It 
is well adapted for wine-growing. 


® vdl-can’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. volcanic; 
-al, -ly.) Like a volcano. 
“ Blasted asunder volcanically."—Oarlyle: Heroes, 
lect. iv., p. 187. 


wdl-can-ig-i-ty, s. (Eng. volcanic; ~ity.) 
The quality or state of being volcanic ; volcanic 
power. 

vél'-can-ism, s. (Eng. volcan(o) ; -ism.] Vol- 


canicity. 


w6l-can-ist, s. [Eng. volcan(o) ; -ist.] 
1. One versed in the history and phenomena 
of volcanoes. 


2. A vulcanist (q.v.). 


vol'-can-ite (1), s. [Eng. volcan(o); suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min.: The same as PYROXENE (q.V.). 


v0l'-can-ite (2),s. [After the island Volcano, 
where first found ; suff. -ite (Min.), J 
Min.: A variety of sulphur containing 
selenium, found in stalactitic forms and as an 
encrustation, Colour, orange or brownish, 


® vdl-cAn’-i-ty, s. [Eng. volcan(o); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being volcanic, or of vol- 
canic origin. 


wol-can-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. volcanize) ; 
-ation.} Theact or power of voleanizing ; the 
atate of being volcauized, 


w0l-can-ize, v.t. [Eng. volown(o); -ize.] To 
subject to, or canse to undergo volcanic heat 
and be affected by its action, 


vol-ca’-n6, s. [Ital. volcano, vuleano, from 
Lat. Volcanus, Vulcanus [VuLCAN]; Sp. & Fr. 
volcan.) 

1, Geol. : A more or less perfectly conical hill 
or mountain formed by the successive accumu- 
lations of ejected inatter in a state of incan- 
descence or high heat, and having one or 
more channels of communication. (Lyell.) 
Volcanoes are of three kinds: Active, Dor- 
mant, and Extinct. An active volcano is one 
which still continues at intervals to break 
into eruptions. A dormant volcano is one 
which after being quiescent for a long inter- 
val, as if its fires were extinct, then breaks 
forth anew. An extinct volcano is one not 
known to have been in eruption since man 
has been upon the earth. The connection be- 
tween earthquakes ard volcanoes is so close 
that intense seismic action occurs only in the 
regions where volcanoes exist. [VOLCANic- 
REGIONS.] Earthquakes often precede voi- 
canic eruptions, and become less violent when 
the volcano in the vicinity breaks forth, as if 
the explosive material struggling to obtain 
room for expansion produced the earthquake, 
and found vent in the volcano, Thus a vol- 
eano is a natural safety-valve, and saves 
vastly more human lives than it destroys. 
The following is the hypothetical genesis of a 
voleano, Some seismic convulsion produces 
a deep fissure in the ground, communicating 
beneath with a lake of molten matter. From 


this aperture lava flows forth, showers of 
scorig or ashes, dust, and sand are hurled 
into the air, boiling water rises in enormous 
jets, steam and various gases ascend. Certain 
of these materials, such as the ashes, the 
sand, and the dust falling around the aper- 
ture, form a tiny eminence, the sides of which 
slope at the highest angle at which falling 
material can rest without sliding to the 
bottom. By this process repeated an indefinite 
number of times a hill tends to arise of a 
conical form, and the fissure, whatever its 
original form, to become a round crater. The 
first flow of lava from a fissure on a plain 
would be nearly horizontal, but, as there 
arose a volcanic cone of material which, 
though loose at first would teud to cohere, it 
would descend the slope at an angle. Earth- 
quakes continually upheave regions or dis- 
tricts, and might aid in raising the small 
volcano to a higher elevation above the sea, 
Similar action might in certain cases produce 
what have been called ‘‘ craters of elevation,” 
but those of eruption are far more numerous. 
Then when the volcano becomes elevated the 
pressure of the lava is so great as to break 
through the side of the crater, and allow the 
molten mass to escape by a fresh aperture, 
around which a minor cone is produced, 
Eighty such minor cones are known on the 
flanks of Etna, The top of a volcano may 
also fallin and disappear. A small volcano 
may arise ina night, as did Monte Nuovo 450 
feet high, in the Phlegrean fields near Naples, 
in 1538, but an immense lapse of time is 
needful to build up such a mountain as Etna 
(height 10,874 feet) or Cotopaxi (18,858 feet). 
About three hundred active volcanoes are 
known. Besides these there are submarine 
volcanoes, which occasionally come to the 
surface of the sea, as did Graham’s Island, in 
the Mediterranean near Sicily, in 1831. Vol- 
canoes have existed in all bygone geological 
ages, Arthur's Seat, near Edinburgh, is an 
old volcano, its summit being formed by lava 
formerly filling the hollow of the crater, but 
from which the softer material of the cone has 
in some submergence been washed away. 


2. Astron.: There are numerous and large 
extinct volcanoes in the moon (q.v.). 


* v6l-ca'-nod-ism, s. [Eng. volcan() ; -ism.] 
Eruptiveness, 


“Blaze out, as wasteful volcanoism to scorch and 
consume."—Carlyle: Past & Present, bk. il., ch. x. 


*vole (1), s. [Fr., from voler (Lat. volo) = to 
fly, to dart upon, as a bird of prey.] A deal 
at cards that draws all the tricks, 

“ And at backgammon imortify my soul 
That pauts for loo, or flutters at a vole.” 
‘olman: Epilogue to School for Scandal, 
vole (2), s. [Etym. doubtful: perhaps a cor- 
ruption of wold =fleld, plain, and hence = 
field-mouse.] 

Zool, : A popular name for any species of 
the Arvicoline, a sub-family of Muridw, with 
three genera—Arvicola, Fiber, and Myodes, 
They are mouse or rat-like rodents of a rather 
stout build, with the limbs and tail of mode- 
rate length, or short, and the latter more 
hairy than in the true Murines ; the ears are 
short, often nearly concealed beneath the fur. 
[WATER-VOLE,] Several species range over 
Central Europe and into Western Asia, but 
the voles are most abundant (both as species 
and individuals) in the northern and north- 
western parts of North America, (For the 
British species see Arvicola.) 


*vole, v.t. [VouE (1), s.] 
Cards: To win all the tricks by a vole, 


*v0-leé’, s. [Fr.=a flight, from voler = to 
y.) 
Music: A rapid flight or succession of notes. 


*v0'-lent-ly, adv. [Lat. volens, pr. par. of 
volo = to wish.] Willingly. 
“Ran go volently, 80 violently to the brink of it”— 
Adams ; Works, 1. 237. 


*vo-lér-¥, s.  [Fr. volitre = an aviary, a 
pigeon-house, from voler = to fly.] 

1, A large bird-cage in which birds have 

room to fly ; a volary. 
2. A flight of birds. 

“An old boy at his firet appearance... is sure to 
draw on him the eyeés and chirping of the whole town 
volery,”—Locke ; Of Education, § 94. 

vOl'-6t (t silent), s. [Fr., from voler = to fly.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: A gauze veil worn by ladies 

at the back of the head in the Middle Ages. 


2. Paint. ; A term applied to the wings or 
shutters of a picture, forming a triptych. 


*vdlée, s. [Lat. vulgus.] [VutaaR.] The vul- 
gar; the mob, 


“ We must speak with the volge, and think with the 
wise."— Fuller ; Worthies ; London, 


v6l-gér-ite, s. [After G. H. O. Volger; suff. 
~ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An oxide of antimony occurring 
massive or pulverulent. Colour, white. Com- 
pos.: oxygen, 19°3; antimony, 58°9; water, 
21°8 = 100, with the formula SbO; + 5HO. 


*v5l'-it-a-ble, a. [Eng. volatile); -able.] Ca- 
pable of being volatilized. 


“This volitadle spirit is soon spent.” — Hopkins: 
Sermons ; John iii. 5, 


* vd1-i-ta/-tion, s. (Lat. volito, freq. from 
mae = to fly.] The act or state of flying; 
ight. 


“ Birds or flying animals are. . . onlyprone in the 
set at volitation."—Browne; Vulgar Hrrours, bk. iv., 
ch, 


*v0-li'-tient (tiassh), a. [VoLiTion.] Having 

power to will; exercising the will; willing. 

“ What I do 
I do wolitient, not ubedient." 
&. B, Browning ; Drama of Exile. 

vo-li’-tion, s. [Fr., from a supposed Low 

Lat, volitionem, accus. of volitio, from Lat. volo 

= to wish.] 

1, The act of willing ; the exercise of the 
will; the act of detertaining choice or of form- 
ing a purpose. 

‘The actual exercise of that power, by directi 

any particular action, or its forbearance is that whi: 


we call volition, or willing.”"—Locke ; Human Under- 
standing, bk. il. ch, xxi. 


2. The power of willing; will. 


* 70-li-tion-al, a. [Eng. volition ; -al.] Per- 
taining or relating to volition. 


* v6l-i-tive, a. [VoLirion.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Having the power to will; exercising 
volition 

“ They do not only periecs the intellectual faculty, 
but they also perfect the volitive faculty.” ~ Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 6. 

2. Originating in the will, 


II. Gram. ; Used in expressing a wish ao 
permission ;: as, a volitive proposition. 


t v6l-i-tor’-é3, s.pl. (Mod. Lat., from Lat, 
volito = to fly to and fro, to flutter.) 


Ornith. : In Owen's classification an order 
of Birds moving solely by flight; skeleton 
light and highly pneumatic; sternum with a 
simple manubrium, in most with two notches 
on each side ; intestinal ceca usually absent 
or large, wings powerful, in some long and 
pointed; legs small and weak. They are 
monogamous, and nest in holes of trees or in 


the earth; head large, gape wide; food taken ~ 


on the wing. The order includes Owen’s fami- 
lies :—Cypselide, Trochilide, Caprimulgide, 
Trogonids#, Prionitide, Meropide, Galbulide, 
Coraciacide, Capitonide, Alcedinide, and Bu- 
cerotidee 


vol-ka-mér’-i-a, s. (Named after John G. 
Volkamer, a German botanist, who published 
a flora of Nuremberg in 1700.] 

Bot.: A genus of Viticee (q.v.). Akin to 
Clerodendron, but having fleshy or corky fruit 
with two stones, each two-celled. Known 
A ae two, one from tropical America, the 
other from Nubia, Both have white flowers 
in cymes, 


volk-min’-ni-a, s. [Named after Volkmann, 
its discoverer.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of Equisetacer, from 
the Coal Measures. They have verticillate 
leaves, and at their extremities cones, and 
are supposed to be Asterophyllites in fructifi- 
cation. 


volks-_lied (pron. folls’-lit), s. A folk- 


song; specif., a German popular song. 


vol-ley, * vdl'-l¥, s. (Fr. volée =a flight, a 
volley, a flight of birds, from Lat. volata, 
fem. of volatus, pa. par. of volo = to fly ; Ital. 
volata = a flight, a volley.) 

1. A flight of missiles, as of shot, arrows, 
&c. ; a simultaneous discharge of a number of 
missiles, as small-arms, 


‘* Welcomed one another with a thundering volley of 
shot.”— Hackluyt.: Voyages, iil, 82, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #2, e=¢; ey=a; qu= kw. 


¢ 


\ 
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2. A noisy or explosive burst or emission of 
many things at once, 


“He were an iron-hearted fellow, in my Judgment, 
that would not credit him upon this volZey of oaths,” 
—Ben Jonson; Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 


3. (In Tennis & other Ball Games): A return 
of the ball before it touches the ground, A 
return immediately after the ball has touched 
the ground is called a Half-volley. 


{ Q) Aalf-volley: [VOLLEY, s., 8.) 
* (2) On the volley: At random. 


vol-ley, v.t. & i. [VoLtey, s.] 
A, Trans. : To discharge in, or as in a vol- 


* «He strove, with volleyed threat and ban.” 
7" Scott: Rokeby, v, 88. 
* B. Intransitive: 
1, To discharge at once, or in a volley, 


“Cannon to right of them... 
Volley'd nud thiunder'd.” 
Tennyson: Charge of the Light Brigade, 


2, To sound like a volley of artillery. 
3. (In Tennis, &c.): To return a ball before 
it touches the ground. [VoLLEY, s., 3.] 


* vol-ow, v.t. [A.S. fulwian.] To baptize. 


Volt (1), s. (Fr. volte, from Lat. voluta, fem. of 
volutus, pa. par. of volvo=to turn. [VAULT, s.] 
1. Manége: A round or a circular tread; a 
gait of two treads, made by a horse going 
sideways round a centre, so that these two 
treads make parallel tracks—the one which is 
mace by the fore feet larger, and the other by 
the hinder feet smaller—the shoulders bearing 
outwards, and the croup approaching towards 
the centre. (Farrier’s Dict.) [DEMIVvoLT.] 
2. Fencing: A sudden movement or leap to 
avoid a thrust. 


dt (2), s. [Named in honour of Alessandro 
Volta.} [Votraic.] 

Elect, : The unit which expresses difference 
of potential. An electrical current is in many 
respects analogous to a flow of water. The 
fundamental unit (Unit, J 4.) is one of mere 
quantity, the Coulomb, and merely expresses 
sufficient current to do a certain amount of 
work, But the sume quantity of water would 
flow through a large pipe at one inch per 
second, and through one half the diameter at 
four inches per second. Hence we get the 
unit expressing quantity per second (the 
ampére) ; and thirdly, as a greater pressure or 
force is required to drive water at a given rate 
per second through a small pipe, or greater 
resistance, so as to maintain a given quantity 

r second, in electrical currents we have this 

ree or pressure, considered as the difference 
of potential or electrical pressure at the two 
pb oy of the circuit of wire. The resistance of 
a wire to the passage of a current is measured 
in ohms (units), and a volt is the difference of 
potential required to drive an effective cur- 
rent of one ampére through a wire interposing 
the resistance of one ohm. 


vol- 1. vO1-té), Ital. =a turn, from 
gk vere ave 


Music: A direction that the part is to be 
Tepeated one, two, or more times; as, Una 
ta = one repeat ; due volte = two repeats. 


wol-ta-, pref. [See def.] Voltaic (q.v.). 
t volta-electric, a. Galvanic; pertain- 
ing to or produced by galvanism (q.v.). 


volta-electrometer, s. [VoLTAMETER.] 
wolt’_age, «. 


Elect.: Motive force as expressed or meas- 
ured in volts. 


® vol-tig’-ra-phy, s. [Eng. volta, and Gr. 
apw (grapho)=to write, to draw.) The 
art of electrotypy. 


vl-ta’-Ic, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Alessandro Volta, an Italian physician (1745- 
1826), [Vouratsm.] 


voltaic-pile, s. [Pitre (1), s, II. 1. (1).] 


¢ V61-tair’-igm, t V61-taire’-ism, s. [See 
def.) The principles or practices of Frangois- 
Marie Arouet (1694-1778), better known as 
Voltaire. He was a bitter opponent of Chris- 
tianity, which he assailed with merciless ridi- 
cule; hence the word has come to mean any 
kind of mocking scepticism. 


vOl'-ta-ism, s. [Sce def.] 
Physics: A term sometimes applied to Gal- 


vanism (q.v.), from the fact that Volta’s ex- 
Sepa ire of Galvant’s experiments on frogs 
ed to the correct appreciation of the source 
of the electricity so generated. 


vol'-ta-ite, s. [After the eminent physicist 
A. Volta ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
octahedrons, cubes, and other forms, at the 
Solfatara, near Naples. Lustre, resinous ; 
colour, dull green to brown or black ; streak, 
grayish-green ; opaque. Compos. : a hydrated 
sulphate of sesqui- and protoxide of iron, 
a the formula, FeOSOg + Feg038803 + 


vol-tim’-8-tér, s. (Pref. volta-, and Eng. 
meter.) 

Elect,: An instrument for measuring the 
work, and thus indirectly the strength, of a 
voltaic current. This is done by the amount 
of electro-chemical decomposition, a certain 
current reducing a certain amount of hydro- 
gen from water, silver or copper from their 
salts, &c. This must not be confounded with 
Voltmeter (q.v.). 


* yol'-ta-plast, s. (Pref. volta-, and Gr. mAao- 
tés (plastos) = moulded, from mAdoow (plass6) 
= to mould.) A voltaic battery specifically 
adapted for the electrotyping process. 


* vol'-ta-type, s. (Pref. volta-, and Eng, type.] 
An electrotype (q.v.). 


vol-ti, v.i. [Ital., imper. of voltare = to turn.] 
[Vor (1). | 
Music: A direction to turn over the leaf; 
as, Volti subito = turn over the leaf quickly. 


v6l-ti-géur (gas zh),s, [Fr., from voltiger 
= to vault (q.v.). | 

*1, A leaper, a vaulter, a tumbler. 

2, A foot-soldier in a select company of 
every regiment of French infantry. They 
were established by Napoleon during his con- 
sulate. Their duties, exercises, and equip- 
ment are similar to those of the English light 
companies. a 


vOlt’-m6-tér, s. (Eng. volt (2), and meter.) 

Elect.: Any instrument for measuring the 
pressure, electromotive force, or difference 
of potentials at the ends of an electric cur- 
rent, The gold-leaf electroscope is a kind of 
voltmeter, but will only measure large differ- 
ences of potential. If the terminals are con- 
nected with flat plates arranged parallel to 
each other, one of which is movable, the 
attractive force between the plates at a given 
small distance will be a voltmeter. This 
method is too coarse for ordinary currents, 
but a modification of it is employed in Thom- 
son’s quadrant electrometer. In Cardew’s 
voltmeter the heating effect of the current in 
a@ wire, which varies with the electromotive 
force, and is measured by the expansion pro- 
duced, is employed. In the majority of in- 
struments the electro-magnetic action is em- 
ployed in some form of galvanometer. These 
are more usually wound to act as ammeters, 
but if wound with very thin wire the high 
resistance allows the electromotive force re- 
quired to drive a certain current through 
them to be callibrated and denoted in volts. 
Such instruments are adjusted or callibrated 
by comparison with a ‘‘standard” voltaic 
cell or voltameter. 


volt’-zi-a, s. [Named after Voltz, of Stras- 
burg.] 

Paleobot.; A genus of Conifer, consisting 
of lofty trees with pinnated branches, haviug 
on all sides sessile leaves, in form and imbri- 
eation like those of Araucaria, It has also 
affinities to the Cypress. Found in the 
Permian and the Trias of Britain and Ger- 
many. 


voltz-ine, voltz-ite, s. [After the French 
mining engineer Voltz ; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.). ] 
Min,: A mineral occurring in mammillary 
groups of globules, having a concentric 
lamellar structure, optically uniaxal. Hard- 
ness, 4 to 45; sp. gr. 3°66 to 3°81; lustre, 
reasy, sometimes pearly on a cleavage sur- 
‘ace ; colour, yellowish, brownish, Compos. : 
an oxysulphide of zine, with the formula 
4Zn8 + ZnO, which represents: sulphide of 
zine, 82°73 ; protoxide of zine, 17°27 = 100. 


v6-lu’-bi-late, v6l’-u-bile, a. [VoLusie.] 
Bot. : Twining, voluble. 


v6l-u-bil’-i-ty, * vol-u-bil-i-tie, s. (Fr. 
volubilité, from Lat. volwbilitutem, accus. of 
volubilitas, from volubilis = voluble (q.v.). } 

*1. Arolling or revolving ; aptness to roll 
or revolve ; revolution. 

“The world with continuall volubilitie and tw ning 

about.” —/. Holland: Plinie, bk, ii. 

* 2. Liableness to revolution or change ; 
mutability. 

“ And this voludility of human affairs is the Judg- 
ment of Providence, in the punishment of oppression.” 
—L' Estrange. 

3. The quality or state of being voluble in 
speech ; over-great readiness of the tongue in 
speaking; excessive fluency of speech ; gar- 
rulousness, 


“The shameless volubility with which he uttered 
falsehoods,"—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


v6l-u-ble, a. (Fr. = easily turned or rolled, 
fickle, glib, from Lat. volubilem, accus. of vol- 
ubilis = easily turned about, from volutus, pa. 
per of volvo = to turn, to roll; Sp. voluble; 
tal. volubile.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

*1. Formed so as to roll or revolve easily ; 
apt to roll or revolve ; rotating. 

“;This less voluble earth.” Milton: P, L., 1v. 5% 

*2. Changeable, fickle, mutable. 

“ Almost puts 
Faith in a fever, and deifies alone 
Voluble chance.” Two Noble Kinsmen, 1, 2, 

*3. Of fluent speech, without conveying 
the imputation that there was a deficiency of 
thought in what was said. 

“He [Archbishop Abbot] was painful, stout, severe 
against inanners, of a grave and vol uble eloquence,” 
—Hucket : Life of Williams, pt.i., p. 65, 

4. Characterized by an excessive flow of 
words, or by glibness of speech; speaking 
with over-great fluency ; glib. 

“An old Communist here interrupted the voluble 
fury.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 

II. Bot. : Twining (q.v.). 


* vol’-u-ble-néss, s. [Eng. voluble ; -ness.] 
cif quality or state of being voluble; volu- 
ility. 


vol’-u-bly, adv. [Eng. volub(le); -ly.] In « 
Me or over-fluent manner; with volu- 
ility. 


vol-u-géI-la, s. ([Dimin. from Lat. volucer 
= flying, winged.) 

Entom.: A genus of Syrphide, akin to 
Syrphus, but stouter and less gaily coloured. 
The larve are wrinkled, and have on each 
side a double row of short spines, while at the 
extremity are four to six longer spines ar- 
ranged in a radiated manner. Beneath are 
six pairs of tubercles with claws, which serve 
as prolegs. They reside in the nests of buinble 
bees, on the young of which they feed. The 
perfect insect resembles a Bombus. This is 
especially the case with a British species, 
Volucella bombylans, which is about half an 
inch long, black, and hairy. 


vol-ume, s. [Fr., from Lat. volwmen = a roll, 
a scroll; hence, a book written on a parch- 
ment roll; from the same root as volutus, pa. 

r. of volvo=to roll; Sp. volumen; Ital. & 

ort. volume.) 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1. Something rolled or convolved; a con- 
volution, a coil, a fold, a wreath, a roll, asa 
fold of a serpent, or the like. 

“Th’ Inachians view the slain with vast surprise, 

Her twisting volumes, and her rolling eyes.” 
Pope: Statius; Thebaid, 1. 728, 

2. Specially, a written document (as of 
parchment, papyrus, &c.), rolled up in a con- 
venient form for preservation or use; a roll, 
ascroll. The books of the ancients were rolls 
wound round a stick, called an umbilicus, to 
the extremities of which, called the cornua 
(or horns) was attached a label bearing the 
name of the author, &c. The whole was 
placed in a wrapper, and generally anointed 
with oil of cedar-wood to protect it from the 
attacks of insects. 

3. Hence, applied to a collection of printed 
sheets bound together, whether containing a 
single complete work, part of a work, or more 
than one work ; a book, a tome. In a narrower 
sense, that part of an extended work which is 
bound together in one cover: as, a book in 
three volumes. 


“The miscreant bishop of Spalatto wrote learned 
volumes against the pope.’—AMilton > Animad. upon 
Remonstrant’s Defence, (Postscript.) 


4, The space occt pied by a body ; dimen- 


boil, b6} ; PdUt, J5w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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sions in length, breadth, and depth ; compass, 
mass, bulk. 

5, (Pl.): A great deal. (Chiefly in the phrase, 
To speak volumes = that says a great deal, 
that is full of meaning.) 


“There !’ ‘And there!’ as he faced about, and 
pointed his hand, told what writers are apt to term 
volumes.’ '’—Echo, Jan, 4, 1887, 


II. Technically: 

1, Chem. : The volume of an irregular body 
may be found from its weight and specitic 
gravity ; that is to say, the weight of a unit 
volume. If w be the weight of the body in 
grammes, and s its specific gravity, the frac- 


tion “ gives its volume in cubic centimetres. 


The capacities of vessels are determined by 
filling them with water or mercury from a 
measuring-tube, or other vessel whose capacity 
is previously known; or, when very great 
accuracy is required, by determining the weight 
of water or mercury, at the standard tempera- 
ture, which fills the vessel. (Watts.) 

2. Music: A term applied to the power and 
quality of the tone of a voice or instrument, 
or of a combination of sounds. 

3. Physics: The volume of a body may be 
real or apparent; the former is the portion of 
space actually occupied by the matter of 
which the body is composed, the latter is the 
sum of its real volume and the total volume 
of its pores. The real volume is invariable, 
the apparent volume can be altered in various 
ways; for instance, it diminishes as a rule 
on the solidification of the body. (Ganot.) 

{| (1) Atomic volume: [ATomic]. 

(2) Unit of volume: The volume of the cube 
constructed on the unit of length, (Hverett: 
The C. G. S. System of Units, p. 1.) 


*vol-ume, vi. [VoLumeE, s.] To swell; to 
rise in bulk or volume. 
“The mighty steam which volumes high 
From their proud postrils burns the very air.” 
Byron: The Deformed Trunsformed, i 2. 
vol-umed, a. [Eng. volum(e); -ed.] 

*1,. Having the form of a rounded mass ; in 
volumes ; forming volumes or rounded masses ; 
consisting of moving or rolling masses, 

“ With volumed smoke that slowly grew 
To one white sky of sulphurous hue.” 
Byron ; Siege of Corinth, vit. 

9. Consisting of s0 many volumes. (Used 
in composition : as, a three-volumed novel, &.) 


vol-u-mén-6m'-6-ter, vol-u-mom’- 
é-ter, s. [Lat. volumen = a volunie, and 
Eng. meter.) An instrument for measuring 
the volume of a solid body by the quantity 


of a liquid or of the air which it displaces, | 


and thence also for determining its specilic 
gravity. A very simple volumenometer 
cousists of a globular flask with a nar- 
Tow neck, about twelve inches long, and 
graduated from below upwards to indicate 
grains of water, The flask has a tubulure, 
accurately fitted with a ground stopper for 
admitting the solid body to be measured. 
The instrument being filled to the mark 0? on 
the neck with a liquid, as water, which does 
not act upon the solid, it is inclined on one 
side, the stopper removed, and the solid body 
introduced, The stopper is then replaced, 
and the number of divisions through which 
the liquid is raised in the stem gives at once 
the volume of the body in grain-1easures. 


v6l-u-mén-6m’-é-try, s. [Eng. rolwmeno- 
meter ; -y.] The act or art of determining the 
volumes or space occupied by bodies; applied 
generally, however, only solid bodies ; 
stereometry. 


vol-u-mét-ric, a, [Eng. volume, and metric.] 
Chem. : Pertaining to or perterped by mea- 
sured volumes of standard solutions of re- 
agents. 
volumetric-analysis, s. [ANatysis.] 


vol-u-mét'-ric-al-ly, adv. [Eng, volumetric ; 
-al; -ly.) By volumetric analysis, 


v6-1u'-min-oiis, a. [Lat. voluminosus, from 
volumen, genit. voluminis=a volume (q.Vv.) ; 
Fr. volumineux.] 
*1. Consisting of many folds, coils, or 
convolutions. (Milton: P. L., ii. 652.) 
2. Of great volume, bulk, or size; bulky, 
massive, extensive, large. 
“Tain not 80 voluminous and vast, 
But there are lives, wherewith I might beembrac'd.” 
Ben Jonson Underwoods. 


3. Having written much ; having produced 
many or bulky books ; heuce, copivus, diffuse; 
as, a voluminous writer. 


vo-lu/-min-ots-ly, adv. {Eng. voluminous ; 
-ly.) In°a voluminous manner; in many 
volumes ; very copiously or diffusely. 


“They insisted on them so constantly and so volu- 
minously."—Bolingbroke: Fragments of Essays, § 33. 


vo-li'-min-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. voluminous; 
ness. } 
1. The quality or state of being voluminous ; 
bulkiness, 
* The snake's adamantine voluminousness.” 
Shelley - A Vision of the Sea. 
2. Copiousness, diffuseness. 


“His works mount to that voluminousness they 
have yery much by vepetitions,”"—Dodwell ; Letters of 
Advice, let. 2. 


* y6l'/-u-mist, 8. (Eng. volum(e); -ist.] A 
writer of a volume or volumes ; an author, 


“ Hot volumists and cold bishops."—<A/ilton: Ani- 
mad. upon ltemonstrant's Defence, (Post.) 


vol-u-m6m'-é-tér, s. [VoLUMENOMETER.] 


vol-tn-tar-i-ly, * vol-un-tar-i-lie, 
*vol-un-tar-y-ly, adv. (Eng. voluntary ; 
-ly] In a voluntary mammer; of ones own 
free will or choice; spontaneously ; without 
being moved, influenced, or compelled by 
others ; freely. 


“God acts not necessarily, but voluntarily.”"—Clarke: 
On the Passions, prop. 12. 


vol-tn-tar-i-néss, s. (Eng, voluntary ; 

-2e88. | 

*1, The quality or state of being voluntary 
or endowed with the power of choosing, will- 
ing, or determining, 

2, The quality or state of being done or pro- 
duced voluntarily or of free will and choice: 
as, the voluntariness of an action or gift. 


* v6l-iin-tar’-i-oiis, a. [Lat. voluntarius.] 
Voluntary, free. 


“Men of voluntarious wil withsitte that heuens 
gouerneth,”—Chaucer ; Test. of Love, ii, 


* vol-iin-tar’-i-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. volun- 
tarious; -ly.) Voluntarily, willingly. 
“Most peceanely and voluntariously to bear the 


yoke of his most comfortable couiuandments.”— 
Sirype: Eccles. Mem. ; Edw. V1, (an. 1550). 


vol-iin-tar-y, * vol-un-tar-ie, a., adv., 
&s. [O. Fr. voluntaire ; Fr. volontaire, from 
Lat. volwntarius = voluntary, from voluntas = 
free will, from voluns, an old form of volens, 
pr. par. of volo = to wish, to be willing; Sp. 
& Port. voluntario; Ital. volontario,) 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Unrestrained by any external influence, 
force, or interference ; notcompelled,prompted, 
or suggested by another; acting of one’s or 
its own free will, choice, or accord ; sponta- 
neous, free. 

“ Aluyghtye God of his owne voluntarye will’ — 

Fisher ; Seven Psalmes ; De Profundis. 

2. Proceeding from the will; done or pro- 
duced of one’s own free will, accord, or 
choice ; spontaneous. 

“An action is neither good nor evil, unless it be 
voluntary und chusen.”"—Bp, Taylor; Lule of Con- 
science, bk. iv., ch. i, 

3. Pertaining to the will; subject to, con- 
trolled, or regulated by the will: as, the 
voluntary motions of animals. 

4, Endowed with the power of willing, or 
of acting of one’s own free will or chvice, or 
according to one’s own judgment. 

“God did not work asa necessary, but & voluntary 

agent."— Hooker, 

5. Done by design or intentionally ; inten- 
tional, designed, intended, purposed; not 
accidental. 

“ Giving myself a voluntary wound.” 
Shakesp. - Julius Cesar, ti L 

6. Of, pertaining, or relating to voluntary- 
ism, or the doctrines of the voluntaries. 
{C. II. 1.] 


“ What voluntary churches have done.and are doing, | 


in sustaining their own worship aud ministry.”— 
British Quarterly Keview, vii. 49, (1873.) 

II. Law; According to the will, consent, or 
agreement of a party; without a valnable 
(but possibly with a good) consideration ; 
gratuitous, free. 

*B. As adv.: Voluntarily; of one’s own 
free will or choice, 


“T serve here voluntary.”—~Shakesp. > Troilus & Cres- 
sida, ii. L 3° 


*C. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Long. : One who engages in any act 
or affair of his own free will aud choice; a 
volunteer, 

‘Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries,.” 
Shukesp. : King John, i. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Eccles. ; One who holds the tenets of Vo- 
luntaryisin (q.v.). 

“He thinks that in every district where the Folun- 
taries are the majority the fabric and the endowment 
of the Church should be made over to the Genevan 
Presby terinns,"—Si. James's Gazette, Maich 7, 1888. 

2. Music: An organ solo played before, 
during, or after any office of the Church; 
hence, called respectively introductory, 
middle, or coneluding. Such solos were for- 
merly, and are often now unpremeditated, or 
improvisations, as the name voluntary seeins 
to imply. 

“The vergers seemed to have settled among them- 
selves that no visitor to the abbey has a right to hear 
Fhe concludiug voluntary.” —Lvening Standard, Jun.18, 

voluntary-affidavit (or oath), s. 

Law: An affidavit (or oath) made in an 
extra-judicial matter, or in a case for which 
the law has not provided. 


voluntary-controversy, 8. 

Church Hist. : A coutroversy which arose in 
Scotland in 1881 with regard to the mutual 
relations which should subsist between the 
Civil Government and the Church, About the 
year 1780 a member of the Burgher denomina- 
tion [BurGHER) published a pamphlet, in 
which he advocated what is now called Volun- 
taryism (q.v.), and in May, 1795, proposed a 
modification of the Confession of Faith in 
conformity with the new views. The Syno 
ultimately granted the prayer of the petition, 
a minority withdrawing in 1799 and becoming 
known as the Old Light Burghers. The same 
change of views appeured with similar results 
somewhat later anong the Autiburghers. In 
May, 1804, they superseded their *‘ Act and 
Testimony,” which was in favour of Estab- 
lishments, by the ‘* Narrative and Testi- 
mony,” the acceptance of which they made 
a condition of Communion. Four minis- 
ters withdrawing in 1806, formed them- 
selves into the Constitutional Associate 
Presbytery. The two denominations, which 
had on one point modified their ereed, joinin 
in 1820, became the United Secession, Up til 
this time, and for some years subsequently, 
the Voluntary Controversy had attracted little 
notice, but in 1831 it began to excite great 
attention throughout Seotland, the leading 
ministers of the Established Church on the 
one hand, and those of the United Seces- 
sion on the other, carrying it on with the 
greatest ardour, ‘The controversy had far- 
reaching consequences. To a certain extent 
it was to strengthen the Established Presby- 
terian Church on points on which its “‘ volun. 
tary” assailants had declared it weak that 
Dr. Chaliners proposed the Veto Act (q.v.), 
with the unexpected result of ultimately pro- 
ducing the Disruption. In the contest on the 
part of English Nonconformists tor ‘religious 
equality” they maintain essentially the same 
views as the Scottish United Secessionists did 
in the Voluntary Controversy, [LIBERATION- 
BOCIETY.] 


voluntary-conveyance, s. 

Law: A couveyance which may be made 
merely on a good, but not a valuable con- 
sideration. [VoLunTary, A. LI.] 


voluntary-jurisdiction, s. 

Law: A jurisdiction exercised in matters 
adinitting of no opposition or question, and 
therefore cognizable by any judge, in any 
place, on any lawful day. 


voluntary-muscles, s. pl. 

Anat. & Physiol.: Muscles excited by the 
stimulus of the will or volition acting on them 
through the nerves, though some of them 
habitually, and all of them cecasionally, act 
also under the influence of other stimuli, 
They are the muscles of locomotion, res) ira- 
tion, expression, aud some others. (Quuin.) 
[Muscce.]} 


voluntary-principle, s. The principle 
of Voluntaryisim (q.v.). 


voluntary-schools, s. pl. Publie ele- 
mentary schools managed by voluntary bodies 
(nainly religious), the cost of such sehools 
being partly defrayed by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Until 1870 all elementary schools were 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, oe =6é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


————— lS See 


voluntaryism—volutilithes 
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of this nature. In that year, however, ednca- 
tion was made compulsory by the Education 
Act, and board schools came into existence. 
Voluntary and bourd schools agree in the 
following points: 

1. The averaye wekly fee must not exceed 9d., and 
the avernye attendance must not be less than 30. 

2 Religious iustruction is subject to a * conscience 
clause,” nud can only be given at the beginning or end 
of schol. 

8. The hend teacher must be certificated. 

4. The schools are annually examined and reported 
on by a Government inspector, why may alse visit auy 
school at any time. 

5. A money graut ia wade hy Government to the 
schools approved of by the inspector; such grant 
being assessed according to merit. 


in the decade between August, 1876, and 
Angust, 1886, the voluntary schools vose from 
12,677 to 14,620 (an increase of about 15 per 
cent), and the board schools from 1,596 to 4,402 
(or about 175 per cent.). 


voluntary-waste, s. 

law: Waste which is the result of the 
voluntary act of the tenant of property ; as 
where he cuts down titnber, pulls down a 
wall, or the like, without the consent of the 
proprietor. 


eee Ser0, s. (BEng. voluntary ; 
+1. Ord. Lang. : Spontaneity (q.v.). 


“He said volunturyism was a most precious Ingre- 
dient in all good works, but it needed regulation by 
authurity.”"—Victoria Maguzine, Nov., 1806, p. 64. 

2. Theol. & Church Hist, : The view or tenet 
that the Church should derive its support 
only from the voluntary contributions of its 
Members, and cannot, without becoming a 

rty to political injustice, losing its own 
Bherty, and running the risk of having its 
purity corrupted, ask or accept establishment, 
endowment, or financial support from the 
State, or from inferior civil authorities, 
Carried out with logical rigour, voluntaryism 
should also decline to permit its churches and 
Sunday-school buildings to be exempt from 
the payment of rates. This extreme view is 
entertained only by individuals: the immense 
mass of those who profess Voluntaryism hold 
that this limited amountof support or endow- 
meut is indirect, and need uot be rejected. 
[VoLUNTARY-CONTROVERSY. } 


“Elsewhere in Scotland the same conviction has 
Jed toa furewell to estublishment, and ton volentary- 
dsm more consulidated than any other in Burope."— 
Pall Mali Gazette, Aug. 21, 1884. 


*v76l-tin-té, * vol’-iin-teé, s. [VoLuNTy.] 


wol-iin-teér’, s. & a. [Fr. voluntaire = a 
volunteer, from Lat. voluntarius = voluntary 
(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 

1. One who enters into any service, or un- 
dertakes any duty of his own free will, 

“ Honest instinct comes a volunteer.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, Lil, 88. 

2. Specifically, one who of his own free will 
offers his services to the state in a military 
capacity, without the stipulation of pay or 
other substantial reward. Only two modern 
countries, the United States aud England, 
depend largely upou Volunteers to supply the 
place of a large sianding aimy. Iu the several 
nations of the continent of Europe miliary 
duty is enforced, all able-bodied citizens being 
held liable and required to become trained 
as part of the regular army. The United 
States and England, on the contrary, have 
each a small standing army of voluntary 
recruits, aud trust for further military duty 
to the patriotic spirit of their citizens, and 
to the training of their volunteer organizations 
of citizen suldiery, The military efficiency of 
@ nation without a large standing army was 
remarkably proved in the American Civil War, 
Whose armies ou both sides were almost 
entirely made up of volunteer soldiery, and in 
which the couiage aud ability displayed were 
all that could be desired. Since this war much 
attention has been paid to military drill, each 
stute having its own body of state militia, well 
trained and equipped, and required euch year 
‘to gu through a certain course of cump duty 
The whole body thus organized is sufficient 
dv numer to make an excellent nucleus ot 
an army incase of war. In Great Britain 
dependence is placed on a similar body of 
citizen soldiery, whose organization in ite 
present foim was due to a war scare in 1859, 
which brought a large force of armed volunteers 
‘spontanevusly into the field, Since that date 
the voluuteer organization has been kept up, 
and a cousiderable Lody of well drilled citizen 
soldiery now exists. 


B. As adj.: Entering into any service, or 
undertaking any duty of one’s own free will ; 
consisting of volunteers. 


“A volunteer force of nearly %,000 officers avd men 
will be enyayed."—Duily Telegraph, March 22, 1888, 


vol-iin-teér,, v.t. & i. [VoLUNTEER, 8.] 
A. Truns.: To otler or bestow voluntarily, 
or of one’s own free will and choice. 
* Agents who had already vo/unteered their services 
agaiust him."—Ben Jonson: Poetaster, iii. 1. (Note.) 
B. Intrans.: To otfer one’s service volun- 
tarily; specifically, to offer to serve as a 
volunteer, 
“You'll need an equipage for volunteering.” 
Dryden; King Arthur, (Prol.) 
*vol'-tin-ty, * vol-tin-té, s. [Fr. volonté.] 
Free-will 
“ Of his owne mere volunte and fre wylL”—Fabyan: 
Chronycle ; Richard /1, (au. 1399). 


*vol'-u-pére, s. [U.Fr.] A cap, a night-cap. 
“ Hire white volupere,” Chaucer: C. T., 3,241, 


vo-lip’-tu-a-ry, s. & a. (Fr. voluptuaire, 
from Lat. voiuptuarius = devoted to pleasure, 
from voluptas = pleasure, from volo = to wish.] 
A, As subst.: One who is wholly given to 
luxury or the gratit:-.tion of the appetite and 
other sensual pleasu. s. 


“In poverty aui exile he rose from a toluptuary 
into a hero,"—Macaulay-: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


B. As adj.: Wholly given or devoted to 
pleasure ; voluptuous, 


“Art voluptuary, which Tacitus truly called eru- 
ditus tuscus.”—Bacon: Ado, of Learn., vk. ii, 


* yo-lup’-tu-ate, v.t. (Lat. voluptas = plea- 
sure.} To convert or devote to pleasure. 


“Tis watching and labour that voluptuate repose 
and sleep.”"—Feltham : Resolves, 42, 


*v6-lip-tu-ds’-i-ty, * vo-lup-tu-os-i- 
tie, * vo-lup-tu-os-y-te, s. [Lat. rolup- 
twosus = full of pleasure, voluptuous (q.v.). | 
A disposition to indulge in sensual pleasures ; 
voluptuousness. 


“In the tender wittes be sparkes of voluptuosity.”— 
Elyot : Governour, bk. i., ch, vi, oo 


v0-lup-tu-oiis, a. [Fr. vol , from 
Lat. voluptuosus = full of pleasure, from vo- 
luptas = pleasure, from volo = to wish ; Sp. & 
Port. voluptuoso. } 
1, Pertaining to, proceeding from, or based 
on sensual pleasure. 


“ That love ne drave you nat to done this dede 
But lust voluptions.” 
‘haucer: Trotlus & Cresside, v. 


2. Contributing to sensual pleasure; ex- 
citing, or tending to excite, sensual desires ; 
gratifying the senses; sensual; as voluptuous 
charms. 

3. Passed or spent in sensual pleasures, 


“Soften'd with pleasure and vo/uptuous life.” 
Milton ; Sumson Agonistes, 534. 


4. Given or devoted to sensual pleasures or 
gratifications ; sensual. 


“The jolly and voluptuous livers."—Atterbury : 
Sermons, vol, iv. ser. 4, 


vo-lup’-tu-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. voluptuous ; 
-ly.| In a voluptuous manner; with free in- 
dulgence in seusual pleasures; luxuriously, 
senstally. 


“ Heritikes sain they chosen life bestial, that rolup- 
tuouslye lyuen.”"—Chaucer ; Testument of Loue, bk. tt 


vo0-lip’-tu-oiis-néss, * vo-lup-tu-ous- 
neg, s. [Eng. voluptuous ; -ness.) The quality 
or state of being voluptuous, or addicted to 
free indulgence in sensual pleasures; luxu- 
riousness, sensuality. 


“Sunk in voluptuonsness and indolence.”—AMac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., oh. ix. 


*vo-lip’-ty, * vo-lup-tie, s. {Lat. voluptas 
= pleasure.) Voluptuousness, (Sir T. Elyot : 
Governour, bk. iii., ch. xix.) 


VOl-iis-pa, s._ [Properly the lay or song of 
the Volva, a Scandinavian prophetess, but 
applied in error by Sir W. Scott to the pro- 
phetess herselt.] A Scandinavian prophetess 
or sibyl. 


V6 li’-ta, s. [Lat., fem. of volutus, pa. par. 
of volvo = to roll.] 

*1. Arch.: A volute (q.v.). 

“ There are also volutes in the Corinthian and com. 
pounded capituls."—Lvelyn: Architecture, 

2. Zoo’. & Paleont.: The type-genus of 
Volutidw, with seventy recent species from 
the West Indies, Cape Horn, West Africa, 
Australia, Java, and Chili, and eighty fossi! 
species, from the Chalk onward, but the 


v6l’-u-ta-ry, «. 


vo-lu’-ti-lith-es, s. 


genus is mainly Tertiary and recent. Shell 
veutricose, thick; spire short, apex mam- 
millated ; aperture large, deeply notched in 
front; columella with several plaits ; oper- 
culum present in a few species, ‘There are 
many sub-genera; the most important is Vo- 
lutilithes, in which the plaits of the columella 
are indistinct, with one recent species ; fossil 
in the Eocene, 


{Lat. volutus, pa. par. cf 
volvo = to roll.] (See compound.) 


volutary-press, s, A clamming-ma- 
chine (q.v.). 


*vdl-u-ia/tion, s. [Lat. volutatio, from 
volututus, pa. par. of voluto, frequent. of volvo 
(pa. par. volutus)= to roll.] The act of state 
of rolling or wallowing, as of a body on the 
earth. 

“In the sea, when the storm Is over, there remaina 


still an inward working and volutation."—Bp, Rey- 
nolis ; On the Passions, ch. x 


vol-ute’, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. voluta, fem. 


of volutus, pa. par. of volvo = to roll] 
A. As adjective: 
Bot. : Rolled up. 
B, As substantive : 
1. Arch.: A kind 
of spiral scroll used 
in Ionie, Corinthian, 
and Composite capi- 
tals, of which it is a 
principal ornament, 
The number of volutes in the Ionic order is 
four. In the Corinthian and Composite orders 
they are more numerous, in the former being 
accompanied by smaller ones, called helices. 
Called also voluta. 
2. Zool.; Any individual of the genus Vo- 
luta (q.v.). 


volute-compasses, s. pl. A draftsman’s 
compasses in which the legs are gradually ex- 
panded, so as to trace a spiral. 


volute-spring, s. A helical spring (q.v.). 


volute-wheel, s. 

1, A volute-shaped shell, that in revolving 
presents its 
open mouth 
to the air, 
whichis thus fii 
guthered into 
the tube aid 
discharged 
through the fi] 
hollow axis. 
It is a com- 
mon and ef- 
fective sortof 
blower. 


2. A water- 
wheel with 
radial or 
eurved bue- 
kets,in which 
the periphery 
of the wheel is surronnded by a volute-shaped 
easing or scroll, which confines the water 
against the wheel. (See illustration.) 


TONIC CAPITAL, SHOWING 
VOLUTKS, 


Lee = 
VOLUTE-WHERFL. 


a. Water pouring into the buckets; 
b. Waste water. 


vod-lut’-Ed, a. (Eng. volut(e) ; -ed.] 


Arch, : Having a volute or spiral scroll, 


+ vOl-u-tél'-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 


voluta (q.v.).] 
Zool. ; D’Orbigny’s name for Voluta (q.¥v.). 


v6-lu’-ti-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. volut(a); Lat. 


fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

1. Zool.: A family of Siphonostomatous 
Gasteropods. Woodward enumerates five 
Fekete (Voluta, Cyimba, Mitra, Volvaria, and 

Jarginella), to which Tate adds Columbellin 
which Woodward reckons a sub-genus 
Columbella, of the Buecinide. Shell turreted 
or copvolute; aperture notched in front ; 
columella obliquely plaited ; no operealum. 
Animal with a recurved sijhon; foot very 
large, partly hiding the shell; mantle often 
lobed and reflected over the shell; eyes on 
tentacles or near their base, The living mem- 
bers are chiefly from warm seas. and are often 
remarkable for their brilliant cole ation. 

2. Palwout.: The family appea:s late in the 
Chalk, but is abundant in the Tertiaries, and 
attains its maximum in recent times. 


(Mod. Lat. volauta, and 
Gr. AiBos (Litlos) =a stone.) [Voiura, 2.] 


‘Boil, b6y; pout, jowl; cat, ¢ell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shim; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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volution—vortex 


*76-lu'-tion, s. (Lat. volutio, from volutus, 
pa. par. of volvo=to roll.] A spiral turn, a 
convolution, a revolution. 

“ The swift volution and the enormous train.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, ii. 43, 

* vd-li-tite, s. (Mod. Lat. volut(a); suff. 

-ite.] A fossil Voluta, [VoLuTA, 2.] 


vOl'-va, s. (Lat. =a wrapper, a covering.) 
Bot.: The involucre-like base of the stipe 
of Agaricus. Oriyinally it was a bag envelop- 
ing the whole plant, which, however, elongat- 
ing, burst through it, leaving it torn. 


vol-var'-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. volva = 
a wrapper, from volvo = to roll.] 

Zool. & Paleont. : A genus of Volutide (q.v.), 
with twenty-nine recent species, from tropical 
seas. Shell cylindrical, convolute; spire 
minute, aperture long and narrow; columella 
with three oblique plaits in front. Fossil in 
the Eocene of Britain and France. 


®yvodlve, v.i. (Lat. volvo = to roll, to turn.) 
To turn over. (Berners: Froissart; Cron. Pref.) 


v6l-vo-cin'-6-x, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. volvoz, 
genit. volvoc(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A family of Confervacez, placed by 
Ehrenberg under his Infusoria, but which 
Siebold, Williamson, Busk, and Cohn have 
shown to beconfervoid Alge. Nearly micro- 
scopic plants, composed of many zoospore- 
like bodies associated into spherical or quad- 
rangular colonies, the separate members of 
which, connected or held together in various 
ways by cell membraues, retain their distinct 
individuality for all purposes of nutrition, 
growth, and reproduction. They are inhabi- 
tants of freshwater ponds, in which the whole 
colony is carried in a circular and progressive 
movement by the vibratile motion of the cilia, 
which project from the separate individuals 
through the jelly into the water. They ex- 
hibit in their maturity the characters of the 
transitory zoospores of other confervoids. 


wdl'-vox, s. [Lat. volvo=to roll. Named 
from its rotary motion. (See def.).] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Volvocinez 
(q.v.), with one species, Volvox globator. To 
the naked eye it resembles a minute pale- 
green globule floating about in the water, 
Under the microscope it is seen to be a spheri- 
cal membranous sac, studded with innum- 
erable green points, really apertures giving 
exit to cilia, which enable it to roll over and 
over in the water, Within the sac are various 
dense globules, generally green in summer, 
but often of an orange-colour in autumn and 
early winter, They are zoospore-like bodies, 
each sending a pair of cilia through separate 
orifices. There is a reddish-brown spot and a 
contractile vacuole. Found abundantly in clear 
pools on open commons and similar localities. 


vOl-vu-lis, s. [Lat. volvo=to roll, to turn 
about.) 

Pathol.: The ileac passion, because it was 

Punpyged to arise from a twitching of the 
owels, 


*vome, s. [Lat. vomo= to vomit.] Vomit. 


“* All forsothe ben fulfild with the vome and filthis.” 
—Wycliffe: Isaiah xxviil. 8 


vO-mer, s. (Lat. = a ploughshare.]} 

1. Comp. Anat. : A small thin bone in the 
median line, forming the posterior and prin- 
cipal portion of the partition between the 
nostrils in man. It exhibits many modifica- 
tions in the different classes of Vertebrata. In 
Fishes an important character is the presence 
or absence of teeth on the vomer. (that is, 
along the middle line of the roof of the 
mouth). The bone is so named from the fact 
that in man it bears some resemblance to a 
ploughshare, [Etym.] 


2. Paleont.: A genus of Carangide, allied 
to Caranx, from the Chalk of Comen in Istria. 
vo'-mér-ine, a. [Eng. vomer; -ine.] Of or 
pertaining to the vomer; situated on the 
vomer. (Gtinther.) F 
v6m’-ic, a, [Vomica.] Purulent, ulcerous. 


vomic-nut, s. The nut of Strychnos 
Nux vomica, [Nux-vomica, STRYCHNOS.] 


vom'-i-ca, s. [Lat.=a sore, a boil.] 
Pathol. : An abscess in the substance of the 


anes produced by the resolution of tuber- 
cles. 


*vom-ing, * vom-yng, s. [Vome.] Vomit- 
ing; vomit. (Wycliffe: Jer. xlviii, 56.) 
vomit, *vom-ete, vo-myt, v.i. &t. (Lat. 
vomito, from vomitus= a vomiting, vomit(q.v.); 
Sp. & Port. vomitar ; Ital. vomitare.] 
A. Intrans.: To eject the contents of the 
stomach by the mouth ; to spew, to puke, 
B. Transitive’. 
1. Lit.: To throw up or eject from the 


stomach by the mouth ; to spew out. (Often 
with up, forth, or out.) 


“The fish vomited out Jouah upon the dry land.”"— 


Jonah ii. 10. 
2, Fig.: To eject or discharge, as from a 
hollow place ; to belch out. 


“The volcano, which was about four miles to the 
west of us, vomited up vast quantities of tire and 
smoke.”—Cook - Second Voyage, bk. iii., ch. v. 


vom’-it, *vom-ite, *vom-yte, s. (Lat. 
vomitus = vomit, prop. pa. par. of vomo = to 
vomit; cogn. with Gr. éua (emd) = to vomit: 
Sansc, vam ; Sp., Port., & Ital. vomito.] 

1, The matter ejected from the stomach in 
vomiting. (Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 20.) 

2. A medicine or other preparation which 
causes the stomach to discharge its contents ; 
anemetic, (Arbuthmnr. 5 

¥ Black vomit: [BuavK- VOMIT]. 

vomit-nut, s. [Vomic-nuT.] 


vom’-it-ing, pr.’par., a., & s. [Vomrr, s.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of ejecting the contents of the 
stomach by the mouth, 

{ Vomiting is generally preceded by feelings 
of nausea, during which there is a copious 
flow of saliva into the mouth. This being 
swallowed carries down with it a certain 
quantity of air, which, assisting in the open- 
ing of the cardiac sphincter, facilitates the 
discharge of the contents of the stomach. 
There generally follows ineffectual retching, 
during which there is a deep inspiration, by 
which the diaphragm is thrust down as low 
as possible against the stomach, the lower 
ribs being at the same time drawn in. Then 
there is a sudden expiratory contraction of 
the abdominal walls, so that the stomach is 
compressed without, and its contents sent up 
the wsophagus. The primary origin of vomit- 
ing may be gastric or cerebral. 


2. That which is vomited ; vomit. 


“ And why TAY not Pancirone as well bid his ser- 
vants... hold the chalice to beastly vomitings? "— 
Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iv., ch, i. 


*v6d-mi'-tion, s. {Lat. vomitio, from vomitus.] 
{Vomit, s.) The act or power of vomiting. 


“If the stomach had wanted the faculty of vomition, 
they had inevitably died.”— Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, 


*vom/-i-tive, a. [Fr. vomitif.] Causing to 
vomit ; emetic. 


“Glass of Ro ony and crocus metallorum, being 
either of them infu in a great proportion of wine, 
will make it vomitive."—Boyle: Works, iii. 671. 


v6d-mf’-to, s. [Sp. vomit.] [Vomrr, s.J.] The 
yellow fever in its worst form, when it is 
usually attended with black vomit. 


vom-i-tor-y, * vom-i-tor-ie, a. &s. [{Lat. 
vomitorius = cansing vomiting; vomiting ; 
hence vomitoria (neut. pl.), passages in a 
theatre, by which people entered and came 
out, from vomo = to vomit.] 
* A, As adj.: Causing vomiting ; emetic. 
“By taking vomitories privately.”"—Harvey: On 
Consumption. 
B. As substantive: 
*1, An emetic. 
“Usually taken to the foresaid weight, with honey, 
fora vomitorie.”"—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. xxvi., ch. vil 
2. Arch.: An opening, gate, or door, in an 
ancient theatre or amphitheatre, which gave 
ingress and egress to the spectators. 
“Sixty-four vomitories ... poured forth the im- 
mense multitude.”—Gibbon : Decline & Fall, ch. xii. 
*v6m-i-tu-ri-tion, s. [As if from a Lat. 
vomiturio, desiderative from vomito=to vomit.] 
1. An ineffectual attempt to vomit; a 
retching. 


2. The vomiting of but little matter ; vomit- 
ing with little effort. 


Vod6-dod'", Vaudoux (as V6-dd’), s. & a. 
{Native African = th) all-powerful and super- 
natural being, the non-venomous serpent on 


whom depend all the events which take place 
in the world, (Spencer St. John: Hayti, 
186.) Mr. Newell (Amer, Jour, Folk-lore, No. 4) 
suggests thut the word is a corruption of 
Vaudois (q.v.), but the suggestion has found 
little favour among English anthropologists.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. (See extract.) 


“As generally understood, Voodoo means the per- 
sistence, in Hayti, of abominable magic, mysteries, 
and cannibalisin, brought originally from Africa,”— 
Daily News, June, 15, 1888, 

2. A negro sorcerer or witch who practises 

human sacrifice and cannibalism. 


B. As adj.: Belonging to, connected with, 
or practising a system of magic, human sacri- 
fice, and cannibalism. [A. 1. 


vo6é’-doé, vt. &i. To bewitch; to conjure 
after the manner of a voodoo. 


vo0d’-do6-ism, s. Belief in voodoo practices; 
the ritual followed therein; the collectivity of 
voodoo believers. 


vo-ra'-cious, a. [Lat. voraz, genit. voracis 
= greedy, voracious, from voro = to devour; 
Fr. & Ital. vorace ; Sp. & Port. voraz.] 
1. Greedy in eating; eating food in large 
quantities ; ravenous, gluttonous. 


“They are very voracious, and will dispatch a car 
cass in a trice.’"—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1676), 


2. Marked by voracity or greediness. 


“They are men of a voracious appetite, but no taste,” 
Addison; Spectator, No. 452. ss 


3. Ready to swallow up or devour: as, & 
voracious gulf. 
4, Rapacious, 


vo-ra'-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. voractous ; -ly.} 
In a voracious manuer ; with greedy appetite ; 
ravenously. 


v0-ra'-cious-néss, s. (Eng. voracious; 
-ness.|_ ‘The quality or state of being voracious ; 
greediness of appetite ; ravenousness, voracity, 
“stated Pape) himself by a voraciousness of ap- 
petite,”—7'atler, No. 255. 
vo-rag’-i-ty, *vo-rac-i-tie, s. [Fr. vora- 
cité, from Lat. voracitatem, accus. of voracitas, 
from vorax = voracious (q.v.).] 
1, The quality or state of being voracious; 
ravenousness ; voraciousness. 


“Whata nature is that which feedeth the most 
die voracitie in the whvule world.”—P, Holland; 

linie, bk. ii., ch. evii. 

2. Rapacity, greed. 


“Who then shall check his voracity, or calm his 
revenge?”"—&p. Taylor : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 18, 


*v6-rag’-in-olis, a. [Lat. voraginosus, from 
vorago, genit. voraginis = a deep and almost 
bottomless abyss, from voro = to devour, 
to swallow up.] Of or pertaining to a gulf or 
whirlpool ; hence, devouring, swallowing. 

“A cavern's jaws, voraginous and vast.” 
Mallet; Amyntor & Theodora, i, 
* vO-ra’-go, s. [Lat.] A gulf, an abyss. 


vor-ant, a. (Lat. vorans, pr. par. of voro= 
to devour.] 
Her.: Devouring. (Applied to an animal 
depicted as devouring another.) 


vd-rau’-lite (au as 6w), s. [After Vorau, 
Styria, where fuund, and Gr. Ad@os (lithos) =a 
stone ; Ger. voraulith.] 


Min. : The same as LAZULITE (q.V.). 


vor-hauw -sér-ite (au as 6w), 6. 
J. Vorhauser ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A resinous variety of the mineral 
Serpentine (q.v.), of a brown to greenish-black 
colour. Hardness, 8°53 sp. gr. 2°45. Found 
in the Fleims Valley, Tyrol. 


vor’-téx (pl. vor’-ti-cés, vor’-téx-és), 3. 
[Lat. vortex, vertex, from verto = to turn.] 

Physics : The form assumed when any portion 
of a fluid is set rotating on an axis; a whirling 
or circular motion of any fluid, either of water 
or air, forming a kind of cavity in the centre 
of the circle, and in some instances drawing up 
the water or absorbing other things. Eddies, 
whirlpools, waterspouts, whirlwinds, &c., are 
familiar examples. 

* {| Descartes’s vortices : 

Astron. & Physics: An hypothesis proposed 
by René Descartes (A.D. 1596-1650) to account 
for the movements of the heavenly bodies. He 
supposed space filled with fluid matter, and 
that each fixed star or planet exerted some 


[After 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


influence on the maiter for a certain distance 
round itself; this space he called its ‘‘heaven.” 
The sun’s heaven was moved around it after 
the 1manner of a vortex or whirlpool, carry- 
ing with it the planets, around which their 
fieavens moved as minor vortices. Newton 
controverted the Cartesian view, which long 
retarded the acceptance of the gravitation 
theory in Europe. 


vortex-atom, s. 

Physics; A name sometimes given to the 
ultimate parts of inatter which, on the Vortex- 
theory of Sir W. Thomson, may be incon- 
ceivably small vortices in the ether. 


vortex-ring, s. 

Physics: A vortical molecular filament or 
coluinn returning into itself so as to formaring 
composed of a number of small rotating circles 
placed side by side. All such rings have two 
motions: a motion of translation, and a vor- 
tical motion ; but the vortical motion of the 
inner portions of the ring appears to coincide 
with the motion of translation, whilst that of 
the outer portions is ina contrary direction 
toit. Vortex-rings may be made in a glass of 
water by dropping milk or ink into it, but 
the rings are so small that the only motion 
perceptible is that which carries them to the 

ottom of the glass, The simplest method of 
showing vortex-rings in air is to take an 
ordinary match-box and make a small round 
hole in one end; in the inner portion of the 
box puta little dry tobacco, light it, and close 
the box. By giving the end of the box oppo- 
site the hole a smart tap with the finger, tiny 
smoke-rings will issue from the orifice. It 
should be borne in mind that the smoke has 
nothing to do with the vortex, which is in 
the air—the smoke only renders it visible. 


vortex-theory, s. [VorRTEXx-ATom.] 


vortex-wheel, vortex water-wheel, 
s. A kind of turbine in which the water 
enters tangentially at the surface and is dis- 
charged at the centre. 


vor’-ti-cal, * vor’-ti-call, a. [Lat. vortex, 

pont’. vorticis = a vortex (q.v.).] Pertaining 

or resembling a vortex; whirling, re- 
volving. 


**It is not a magnetical power, nor the effect of a 
vortical motion.”—Bentley : ons. 


* vyor’-ti-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. vortical; -ly.] 
In a vortical manner ; with a whirling or re- 
volving motion. 


vor-ti-gél’-la, s. 
Lat. vortex (q.v.).] 
Zool.: Bell-animaleule; the type-genus of 
Vorticellina (q.v.), with numerous species 
from salt and fresh water. Attached poste- 
riorly by a simple, undivided, contractile 
thread-like pedicle, euclosing an elastic mus- 
cular fibrilla, and assuming on contraction a 
much shortened and usnally corkscrew-like 
contour. (See illustration under Bell-ani- 
malcule.) The adoral system consists of a 
spirally convoltte, ciliary wreath, the right 
limb of which descends into the oral or ves- 
tibular fossa, the left obliquely elevated and 
encircling the rotatory or ciliary disc; oral 
fossa on ventral side, continued into a con- 
spicuous pharynx. 


vor-ti-gél’-lid, vor-ti-¢él’-li-dan, s. 
[VorTIceELLIDA.] Any individual of the Vor- 
eas (q.v.). (Saville Kent: Infusoria, 

. 671. 


vor-ti-cél'-li- de, s. pl. 
cell(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.) 

Zool.: A family of Peritrichous Infusoria, 
with three sub-families: Vorticellina, Vagini- 
colina, and Ophrydina, Animalcules seden- 
tary or attached, from salt or fresh water, 
ovate, cainpanulate, or sub-cylindrical ; oral 
aperture terminal, eccentric, associated with 
a spiral fringe of adoral cilia, the right limb 
of which descends into the oral aperture, the 
left limb encircling a more or less elevated, 
sae ag and retractile ciliary disc. They 
nerease by fission, by the conjugation of two 
dissimilar zooids, the one (male?) minute and 
migrant, the other (female?) normal and 
sedentary, and by the development out of the 
endoplast of minute free-swimming germs. 


vor-ti-cél-li-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vorti- 
-cell(a) ; Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Vorticellide, with 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. from 


(Mod. Lat. vorti- | 


vortical—vouch 


eleven genera, Animalcules naked, long, 
sessile. 


vor’-ti-cés, s. pl. [VorTex.] 


* vor-ti'-cial (ci as sh), a. [VorticaL.] 
Whirling, vortical (q.v.). 


“Cyclic and seemingly gyrating or vorticial move- 
Mmeuts,"—Poe; Hureku ( Works 1864), ii. 205. 


vor'’-ti-cose, a. [Lat. vortex, genit. vorticis = 
a vortex (q.v.).] Whirling, vortical, revolving. 


* vor-tig’-in-olls, a. [Vorrex.] Having a 
motion revolving round an axis or centre; 
vortical. 


Vortigino 


vos'-gite, s. [After the Vosges, where found ; 
suff. -tte (Min.). ] 
Min.; An altered labradorite found in a 
porphyritic rock, Sp. gr. 2°771; colour, white 
to greenish-or bluish ; lustre, greasy. 


vo'-tar-éss, * vot’-réss, s. [Eng. votary; 
-ess.] A female votary ; a female devoted to 
any service, worship, or state of life. 
“Thy votress from my tender years I am.” 
Dryden: Palumon & Arcite, iii. 228, 
* vo'-tar-ist, s. (Eng. votary ; -ist.] A votary. 
“A study which every votarist of the dramatic 


™muses ought to pay attention and respect to,”— 
Observer, No. 75. 


vo'-tar-y, * vo-tar-ie, a. & 8 [Lat. vot(wm) 
=a vow; Eng. suff. -ary.] 

A. As adj.: Consecrated by a vow or pro- 
mise; consequent on a vow ; devoted, votive. 

“ Yotary resolution is made equipollent to custome.” 

-—Bacon : Essays ; Of Custom. 

B. As subst.: One who is devoted, conse- 
crated, or promised under a vow ; hence, more 
generally, one who is devoted, given, or ad- 
dicted to some particular worship, service, 
study, or the like; a devotee. 


“The Actes of English Votaries, comprehendynge 
their vuchaste practices aud examples by all ages,”"— 
Bale: English Votaries, (Pref.) 


vote, s. [Lat. votum =a vow, a wish, prop. 
neut, sing. of votus, pa. par. of voveo= to vow 
(q.v.); Fr. vote; Sp., Port., & Ital. voto.] 
* 1, An ardent wish ; a prayer, a suffrage. 
2, The expression of a decided wish, opinion, 
desire, will, preference, or choice in regard to 
any measure proposed or to any candidate 
put forward, in which the person voting has 
an interest with others, either in passing or 
rejecting a proposed law, rule, regulation, 
&c., or in electing or rejecting a proposed 
candidate for any particular office or post. 
Votes of this sort can be given in various 


“Lifting high hisangry tide . 
us.” Cowper: Homer ; Iliad 


ways, aS by raising the hand, by word of 


mouth (vivd voce), by ballot, by a ticket, &c. ; 
suffrage. 

“Bishops give not their votes by blood in _parlia- 
ment, but by an office annext to them, which being 
taken away they cease to vote, therefore there is not 
the same reagou for them as for temporal lords.”— 
Selden: Tuble Talk, p. 11. 

3. Expression of will by a majority ; result 
of voting; decision by some expression of the 
minds of a number, 

4, That by means of which will, preference, 
or decision is given in elections or in deciding 
propositions, as a ballot, a ticket, &c. 

5. That which is voted, given, granted, 
allowed, or conveyed by the will of a majority ; 
a thing conferred or granted by vote ; a grant 

“Then a vote of thanks was moved to the mayor for 
his able conduct in the chair.’—Dickens: Pickwick, 
ch. xiii, 

6. Votes collectively ; votes given. 


“* Alluding to the large amount of the illiterate vote 
in Ireland.”—Daily Chronicle, April 26, 1888, 


vote, v.i.&t. (Fr. voter.] [Vore, s.] 


A. Intrans.: To give a vote; to express or 
signify the mind, will, or preference, as by 
ballot, a ticket, or other authorized means, in 
electing candidates to any office or post, or in 
passing or rejecting motions, laws, regula- 
tions, or the like, or in deciding upon any 
proposition, in which one has an interest with 
others. 

“A more disinterested set of men than those who 


had promised to vote for him, never existed on earth. 
—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch, xiii, 


B. Transitive : 

1, To choose by suffrage ; to elect by some 
expression of will. 

2, To enact or establish by vote or by some 
expression of will. 


“But the late long lasting parliament voted it a 
monopoly,”"—Fuller: Worthies; Yorkshire, 
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3. To grant, allow, or confer by vote or ex 
pression of will. 


4, To declare ; to set down ; to characteriza, 


“Tt has come to be voted rather a vulgar thing to be 
sae by at all,”"—Daily Telegraph, March 20, 


*vote’-léss, a. (Eng. vote, s.; -less.] 
having or not entitled to a vote. 


“A small knot of the voteless have gathered."— 
Daily Telegraph, March 26, 1885, 


vot'-er, s. (Eng. vot(e), v.; -er.] One who 
has or is legally entitled to vote or give his 
suffrage; an elector. [REGISTRATION, { 4.] 
“Beans having been made use of by the voters 
among the Athenians in the choice of magistrates, "— 
Tatler, No, 240, 
vot-Ing, pr.par.ora. [Voru,v.] Voting in 
past times was largely performed openly, in 
many instances by acclamation of an assem- 
bled people. In ancient Greece voting was 
either by show of hands or by ballot—the 
latter intended for secrecy; the ballot being a 
white or black ball dropped secretly into a 
box, or a marked potsherd similarly deposited. 
It was not until 1872 that the secret ballot 
at parliamentary and municipal elections was 
adopted in England. In the New England 
States the practice of secret voting has 
always been in vogue, and it has long been 
practiced throughout the United States, while 
it has become common in niost other countries. 
As the secrecy of the ballot, however, was 
evaded by several partisan devices, a new 
ballot system, permitting complete secrecy, 
recently devised in Australia, has been made 
the law in many states of the Union, and in 
some other countries. In this system, in its 
most common form, the names of all candidates 
are printed on a single sheet, and are voted for 
by making a cross at the head of a party list, 
if the voter favors the whole ticket, or opposite 
each name, if he desires to divide his vote 
among the party candidates. 


Not 


voting-machine, s, An automatic 
contrivance for securing accuracy in the re- 
cording, counting, &c., of votes. 


voting-paper, s. A ballot or paper for 
a ballot. 


vo0'-tive, a, [Lat. votivus, from votum—=a 

vow; Fr. votif'; Sp. & Port. votivo.] 

1. Given, paid, or consecrated in conse- 
quence or in fulfilment of a vow. 

* 2. Observed or practised in consequence 
or in fultilment of a vow. 

“ Votive abstinence some constitutions may endure,” 

—Feltham: Resolves, i. 85. 
votive-mass, s. [Mass (2), s., J 16.] 


votive-medal, s. A medal struck In 
grateful commemoration of some auspicious 
event, as a victory, the recovery of a prince 
from illness, &c. 


votive-offering, s. An ex-voto (q.v.). 


*vo'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. votiv(e); -ly.] In 
a votive manner; by vow. 


* yo-tive-néss, s. (Eng. votive ° -ness.] The 
quality or state of being votive. 


* vot’-réss, s. [VoTAREss.] 


véugh, v.t. & 4. [Norm. Fr. voucher = to vouch, 

site, or call in aid in a suit, from Lat. voco= 
to call, to call upon, to summon, from voz, 
genit. vocis = the voice.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, To call to witness ; to obtest; to call 
upon. 


“Do allege the same histories and vouche (as I 
mought say) to theyr aide the autoritie of the 
writers,”"—Llyot: Governour, bk, iii., ch. xxiv. 


*2, To warrant; to be surety for; to 
answer for; to guarantee. 


“Vouched by the concurrent testimony of unsus- 
ees witnesses."— Locke: Humun Understand,, 
k. iv., ch. xvi. 


3. To assert, to maintain, to affirm, to at- 
test, to witness. 
“What can you vouch against him?” 
Shakesp, ; Measure for Measure, ¥. 
*4, To support; to back up ; to follow up. 


“ Bold words vouched with a deed so bold.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 66, 


II. Law: To call or summon into court to 
warrant and defend, or to make good a war- 
ranty of title. 


“He vouches the tenant in tail, who vouches over 
the common vouchee.”"—B. ‘one: Commen 
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B.. [ntransitive : 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1. To bear witness; to give testimony or 
attestation. 
*Vouch with me, heaven.” 
Shukesp. > Othello, 1. 3. 
2. To answer ; to be surety or guarantee, 


“Until the Elector of Hanover shall vouch for the 
trath of what she hath sulemuly affirmed.”"—Sw/t, 


3. To maintain, to assert, to aver, to affirm. 


“A man tbat never yet 6 
Did, as he vouchk’s, misreport your grace, 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ¥. 


TI, Law: To give evidence of a warranty of 
tifle. 


*vouch, s. [Voucs, v.] Approving or attest- 
ing voice; warrant, attestation, testimony. 


“What praise conldst thou bestow on a deserving 
woman indeed; one that. iu the authority of ber 
Merit, did justly put on the vouch of very malice 
itself? "—skakesp. : Uthello, ii. 1 


*vouche, v.t. &i. [Voucn, v.] 


vouch-ee’, s. (Eng. vouch, v.; -ce.] 
Law: The person vouched or summoned in 
8& writ of reght. 


w6ugh’-ér, s. [Eng. vouch, v. ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. One who vouches or gives witness or 
attestation to anything. 


“T shall have many vouchers, who will be ready to 
fnstify we."—Burnet: Life of Sir M. Hale, 


2. A book, paper, or document which serves 
to vouch for or vuarautee the truth of ac- 
counts, or to continn and establish facts of 
any kind; specif., the written evidence of the 
payment of a debt, as a discharged account 
aud the like, 

3. A guarantee; testimony, witness, 


“The stamp is a mark, and a publick voucher, that 
& piece of such denomination is of such a weight.”— 
— Locke, 


II. Law: 

1, The tenant in a writ of right; one who 
ealls in another to establish his warranty of 
title. In common recoveries there may be a 
single voucher or double vouchers, 


2. (See extract). 


“ Voucher is the calling {n of some person to answer 
the action, that bath warranted the title to the tenant 
or defendant."—lackstone: Oomment., bk. iii., ch. 20. 


*vough-mént, s. [Eng. vouch; -ment.] A 
solemn assertion or declaration, 


“Their vouchment by their honour in that tryal is 
not au vath,"—ucket: Life of Williams, 1. 77. 


wouch-or, s. [Eng. vouch, v.; -or.] 
Law: The saine as VoucHer, II. 1. 


vouch-safe’, *vouche-safe, * vouche- 

salve, * vouch-save, * vouch-en-sanuf, 
*vouche-sauf, * vouche-saufe, v.?. & i. 
[Prop. two words, vouch safe=to vouch or 
warrant as safe, to guarantee, to grant.) 
{Vouca, v.] 

A. Transitive : 

* J. As two words: To grant, to allow. 


* 8o Philip is wild, on that wise we it tvke 
As ye bal iad present, the ky ng vouches it save.” 
tobert de Brunne, p. 260, 
II, As one word: 


1. To econdescend to grant; to concede; to 
grant in condescension. 
“She vouchsfes no notice.” 
Svakesp. ; Cymbeline, it. 8. 
* 2, To receive or accept in condescension ; 
to deign to receive. 
“ Upou which better part our prayers come in 
If thou vouchsefe them.” 
oF Shukesp. : King John, ili, L 
B. I[ntransitive: ; 
* J. As two words: 
1, To gnarantee ; to be surety. 
“ But wold ye rouchen sruf upou surtee 
‘Two yere or three for to respiten ime.” 
Chuwcer : C. T., 11,886 
2. To grant, to concede, to avree. 
“ Fowche sauf that bis sone hire wedde.” 
illiam of Palerne, 1,449. 
II, As one word: To deign, to condescend, 
to yield, 
“ Vouchsafe to alight thy steed.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 13, 


* v6ugh-safe’-mént, 8. [Eng. vouchsafe ; 
-ment.| The act of vouchsafing; that which 
is vouchsaled ; a grant or concession in con- 
descension. 


“And that God is in him of a truth, in a special 
way of manifestation and vouchsafement.”"—Glanvill : 
Bermons, ser. 1. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


vouch—vowel 


* voulge (g as zh), s. (0. Fr. vwulge, vouge. 
Origin doubtful.) 


Old Arm.: A langue-de-beeuf (q.v.). 


* youre, v.t. [Lat. voro.] To devour, (Wy- 
cliffe : 2 Kings xviii. 8.) 
voussoir (as vés-swar’), s. [Fr., from 


voussure = the curvature of a vault, from a 
verb vousser (supposed Low Lat. volutio) = to 
make round, from Lat. volutus, pa. par. of 
volvo = to turn. ] 

Arch, : One of the stones which immediately 
form the arch of a bridge, vault, &., and are 
always cut : 
more or less 
in the shape 
of a truncat- 
ed pyramid 
or wedge 
The under 
sides of the 
voussoirs 
forin the in- 
trados or 
soffit of the 
arch and the upper sides the extrados. The 
middle voussoir is called the keystone of the 
arch. 


* you-ter-y, s. [AvouTeRri£.] Adultery. (Wy- 
cliffe: Jeremiah xvii. 27.] 


ARCH OF WATERLOO-BRIDGE, 


aa, Voussoirs; 6. Keystone; 
ec, Iutrados or soffit. 


vow, * vou, * vowe, s. [0. Fr. vou, vo, vew 
(Fr. veu) = a vow, from Lat. votum = a thing 
vowed, a vow; prop. neut. sing. of votus, pa. 
par. of voveo = to promise, to vow; Sp. & Ital. 
voto. Vote and vow are doublets. <Avow isa 
compound from vow, by the pretixing of a- = 
Lat. ad.] [Avow.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A solemn promise ; a kind of promissory 
oath made to God, or to some deity, to per- 
form some act, or to dedicate to the deity 
something of value, on the fulfiment of cer- 
tain conditions, or in the event of the vower 
receiving something specially desired, as re- 
covery from illness, deliverance from danger, 
success in an enterprise, or the like. 

“A vow, being a promise made solemnly to God, 
partakes of the nature of an oath.”—Necker: Works, 
Vol. vi., lect. 20. 

2. A solemn promise to follow out some 
line of conduct, or to consecrate or devote 
one’s self, wholly or in part, for a longer or 
shorter time, to some act or service, 


8, A solemn promise or declaration of fidelity 
and constancy. 
“ It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word.” 
Byron; Parisina, 1, 
* 4, A solemn asseveration or declaration. 
“To entertain my vows of thanks and praise.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, iv. % 
If. Hecles. & Church Hist.: A special pro- 
mise made to God to do or forego something 
for the promotion of his glory. The sub- 
ject-matter must always cousist of “a greater 
good,” in ecclesiastical language ‘de bono 
meliori.” The practice of making vows ap- 


years in the religious history of all races in | 


any degree civilized. It entered largely into 


the Mosaic Dispensation (Gen. xxviii. 20-22; | 


Lev. xvii. 2; Num. xxx. 2, &.), In Deut. 
xxiii. 21, the necessity of fulfilling a vow is 
insisted on (cf. Eceles. v. 4, 5), but in the 
following verse it is pointed out that there is 
no sin in forbearing to make a vow. The 
practice continued among the Jews in New 
Testament times (Acts xviii. 18). With the 
rise of monachisin (q.v.), vows to observe the 


evanzelical councils of voluntary poverty, . 


perpetual chastity, and entire obedience, be- 
caine common and prevailed in the Church 
till the Reformation, when the Reformers 
taught that, since it was the duty of every 
man to devote himself and all his possessions 
to the service of God, vows were uiecessary. 
Vows, however, still enter largely into the 
religious system of the Roman Church. 
the three vows (poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence) taken by all religious [Re.icious, B.], a 
fourth, that of stability (= remaining in the 
order) is sometimes added. In addition to 
these there are private vows—of chastity, pil- 
grimage, &c. Vows are of two kinds: simple 
and solemn, the difference between them 
being that the latter are instituted as such, 
and accepted as irrevocable by the Church, 
and they constitute one of the marks of a 
religious order as distinguished from a con- 
gregation [Orpmr, s., (9)]. Simple and 
solemm vows differ also in their effects. A 


To | 


simple vow makes marriage unlawful, and de- 
prives the person who has made it of a right 
to use any property he may possess ; a soleum 
vow makes marriage invalid, and takes away 
all dominion over property. Solemn and cer- 
tain simple vows, us those of chastity and of 
greater pilgrimage, can only be dispensed by 
the Pope, or by a superior specially delegated 
for the purpose; but most of the simple vows 
can be dispensed by the bishop of the diocese 
in which the person who has made the vow 
resides. 


* yow-breach, * vow-break, s. 
breaking of a vow or vows. 

“ Sacrilege and vow-break in Ananias and Sapphira 
made them descend quick into their graves."—Jeremy 
Taylor: Holy Dying. 

* yow-breaker, s. 

yow or Vows. 

“And this is that holy bishop Paphnutius, whome 
these evangelical vow-breakers preteude to be taeur 

roctour for theire vulauful mariuges,"—J/ewell: De- 

a of Apoloyie, p. 162. 

* vow-fellow, 3. 

the same vow. 
“ Vow-fellows with this virtuous king.” 
Shakesp.: Loves Lavour's Lost, it. 
vow, * vowe, * vow-en, v.t. & i. [0O. Fr. 
voer, (Fr. vouer).] [Vow, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To promise solemnly; to give, conse- 
crate, or dedicate by a vow or solemn pro- 
mise, as to God or a deity. 

“When thou vowest a vow defer not to pay it... 

pay that which thou hast vowed."—Xecles. Vv. 4. 

2. To threaten or denounce solemnly or 
upon oath, 

“ That be may vow revenge on him.” 
Shukesp.: Rape of Lacrece, 1,179, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make a vow or solemn promise ; to 
pind one’s self by a vow. 


“He that vows never to have an ill thought, never 
to commit an error, hath taken a course, that his 
little infirmities shall become crimes."—Syp. Z'aylor? 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 14, 

2. To asseverate or protest solemnly. 


“ We heard him swear and vow to God, 
He came but to the duke of Lancaster 
Shakesp, > 1 Heury 1¥., tv. & 
v6wed, pa. par. & a. [Vow, ».] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Devoted, consecrated, or dedicated by a 
vow. 
“ Never faith could hold, if not to beauty vowed. 
Shakesp, : Passionate Pilgrim, 68 
* 2. Confirmed by oath ; sworn to. 
“With a vowed contract.” 
Shukesp.: Meusure for Measure, v. 
3. Sworn, constaut, inveterate, contirmed. 
“[The] vowed foe of my felicitie,” 
Spenser; F. Q., L xil 19. 
vow’-él, * vow-ell, s. & a. [Fr. voyelle=a 
vowel, from Lat. vocalem, accus. of vocalis = 
sounding, vocal (q.v.); Sp. vocal; Port. vegul; 
Ital. vocale.] 
A, As substantive: 


1, A sound that is uttered by simply open- 
ing the mvuth or vocal organs; a sound pro- 
duced by the vibration of the vocal chords, 
The pitch or tone of a vowel is determined by 
the vocal chords, but its quality depends upon 
the configuration of the mouth or buccal tube 
A, i, aml w are by philvlogists called the 
primitive vowels, and trom them all the va- 
rious vowel sounds in the Aryan lauguages 
have been developed. A vowel differs from a 
consonant in that the former cau be pro- 
nounced by itself, while a cousonunt requires 
the aid of a vowel to be sounded with it, 
While there are only tive vowels, 7.e., charac- 
ters representing such souncs, there are four- 
teen vowel and five diphthongal suunds in 
English. 

“For the formation of the three principal vowels 
we give the iuterior of the muuth two extreme posi- 
tions. In one we round the lips and draw down the 
tougne, so that the cavity uf the wouth assumes the 
shape of a bottle without a eck, and we pronuunce « 
in the other we varrow the lips and draw ap the 
tongue as high as possible, so that the buccal tube re- 
presents a bottle with a very wide neck, aud we pro- 
nounce ¢ (as in French and German). Lf the lips are 
wide open, and the tongne lies fut and im its uatural 
position, we pronowuce a. Between these three ele- 
Inentary articulations there is au indetiuite variety of 
vowel suunds,"—JMorris: Hist. Outlines of £nglish 
Accidence, § 47, 

2. A letter or character representing such a 
sound. 


B. As adj. : Pertaining to a vowel ; vocal. 
vowel-points, s. pl. [Potnt, s., J 16.] 


The 


One who breaks his 


One who is bound by 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


ag 


a 


vowelish—vulgar 
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* vow-€l-ish, a. (Eng. vowel; -tsh.] Of the 
nature of a vowel. 


“The power is always vowelish, even where it leads 
the vowel in any syllable.”"—Sen Jonson: English 
Grammar, ch. 


*vow'-él-ism, s. (Eng. vowel; -ism.] The 
use of vowels. 


*v6w-€lled, a. [Eng. vowel ;-ed.] Furnished 
with or containing vowels. 
“ Pauses, cadence, and well vowell'’d words,” 
Dryden: To the Earl of Roscommon. 
wow-ér,s. [Eng.vow,s. ;-er.] One who makes 
& vow or vows. 


“The gyfte... not promysed to that kynde of 
prerenhite® peintes (Pref.). sb 


*v6w’-Ess, * vow-esse, s. [Eng. vow; -ess.] 
A woman who has taken a vow; a nun. 


“Tn that churche also lieth this ladie, buried... 
din the habit of a vowess."—Holinshed: Description af 
England, bk, ii., ch. tii. 


*v6w-léss, *vOw-lesse, a. (Eng. vow, s. ; 
-less.| Free from, or not bound by, a vow or 
yows. 


“ He hath done with their owne vowes, and now de- 
ascends to us; whom he confessas vorvlesse,” — Bp. 
Hall: Honour of the Married Cleryie, § 17. 


WOx, s. (Lat. =a voice.] A voice. 


vox-angelica, s. [(Lat.] 

Music: An organ-stop consisting of two 
fanks of pipes of small scale and delicate 
quality of tone, one of which is tuned slightly 
sharp, in order to produce a wavy and tremu- 
lous sound. Callea also Voia céleste, unda 
maris, &c, 


vox-humana, s. [Lat.] 

Music: A reed stop in the organ intended 
to imitate the sounds of the humau voice, 
consisting of a large reed and short tube ; 

. called voce humana in Italian, voia humaine in 
French, and also anthropoglossa. 


v6y-age (age as 1g), *ve-age, *vi-age, 
*vy-age, s. (0. Fr. veiage (Fr. voyage), from 
Lat. viaticum = provisions or requisites for a 
journey ; from viaticus = pertaining to a jour- 
hey, from via = a way, a journey ; Ital. viag- 
gio; Sp. viage; Prov. viaige.] [Way.} 
*1, A journey, whether by land or by sea. 
* To Scotland now he fendes, to redy his viage.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 314 
2. A journey or passing by sea or water 
from one place or country to another, espe- 
cially a journey by water to a place far distant. 


*3. The practice or habit of travelling, espe- 
cially from one country to another. 
“ All nations have interknowledge of one another, 
by voyage into foreign parts, or strangers that come 
them.”—Bucon. 
*4, Any course or way taken; an attempt. 
“Tf he should intend this voyage towards my wife.” 
—Shukesp.: Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
¥ One of the most reinarkable voyages of 
antiquity was that of Svlomon and Hiram’s 
navigators to India, or some place to which 
its productions were brought. The names 
of the apes, peacocks, &c., obtained are Ma- 
labar words, which suggests that South- 
* Western [ndia itself was visited. An explor- 
ing expedition sent out by Pharaoh Necho 
about 604 B.c, is said to have sailel round 
Africa. The Periplus of Hanno the Car- 
_ thaginian, B.c. 400, was also a great nautical 
- exploit. The diseovery of America by Co- 
Tuinbus 1492, and the passage of the Cape of 
* Good Hope by Vasco de Gaina, with his ulti- 
mate arrival in Fidia (a.p. 1497), constitute 
two of the greatest nautical enterprises of 
modern times. After these rank the expedi- 
tions which circuimnavizated the globe |Crr- 
CUMNAVIGA OR] and those for the discovery of 
the North-East and North-West passages. 
_ ENorrs-Easr, { ; Norru-West, {].] 


“vdy-age (age as 18), v.i. & t. (Fr. voyager.] 
(Voyage, s.} 
A, Intrans. : To travel; to make a journey 
or voyage; to travel by water. 
“Life hath not bin unexpensive in learning, and 
 foyuging nbout.”—Jilton: Apol. for Smectymnuus, § 8. 
B. Trans.: To travel or pass over; to 
traverse. 
“T with pain 
Voyag'd th’ unreal, vast unbounded deep.” 
Mitton: Po L, x. ATL 
*¥6y-age-a-ble (age asi), a. (Eng. voy- 
age; -a@ le} Capable of being travelled or 
‘sailed over ; navigable, 


v6y-ag-ér (agasig),s. (Eng. voyag(c) ;-er.] 


vréck’-ite, s. 


One who travels or passes by water fromone 
place or country to another. 


“ Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 91. 


véy’-a-geur (gas zh),s. [Fr.] A traveller; 


specifically applied in Canada to a class of 
men employed by the fur companies in trans- 
porting goods by the rivers and across the 
land to and from the remote stations of the 
north-west. They are uearly all French 
Canadians or half-breeds. A number of them 
were employed by the British government in 
transporting stores, &c., up the Nile, in the 
expedition for the relief of Khartoum, in 1884. 

“ Over one hundred whaleboats are at Gemai await- 


ing the return of voyageurs to start."—Pall Mall 
Gazette, Nov. 25, 1884, 


voy -al, v6y-Ol, s. [Viox (2), 8.] 
véy’-ra, s. [The Guianan name of one species.] 


Bot. ; A parasitic genus of Gentianem, akin 
to the Orobanchaceex. They grow on the 
trunks of old trees. The tuberous roots of 
V. rosea are eaten in Guiana like potatoes, 


V’-pig, s. [See def.] 


Iintom. : Eupithecia coronata, a pug-moth 
(q.v.). The fore wings are green with numer- 
ous black and pale markings, the most con- 
spicaous of which isa V-shaped black mark, 
whence the name, The caterpillar feeds on 
the traveller’s joy, the agrimony, the golden 
rod, and the wild angelica, 


vraisomblance (as vra-sam 


an-blans), s. 
{Fr.] An appearance of truth. 


(After Ben Bhreck, or Vreck, 
near ‘longae, Sutherland, where found ; sulf. 
~ite (Min.).} 

Min, ; A soft, grannlar mineral occurring as 
a coating on crystals of quartz, Colour, light 
apple-green. An analysis yielded: silica, 
81°92; alumina, 7°16; sesquioxide of iron, 
12°71; protoxide of iron, 2°11; protoxide of 
manganese, 0°41 ; lime, 16°08 ; magnesia, 8°26 ; 
water, 17°77 = 99°42. 


vugg, vugh, s. [Etym. doubtful.} 


Min. ; A cavity; @ hollow in a rock, or in 
a lode; a vole. 


Vul-ean, s. [Lat. Vulcanus.} 


1, Rom. Antig. : The god who presided over 
the working of metals. He was the son of 
Jupiter, who, incensed at his interference on 
the part of his mother, Juno, cast him out of 
heaven ; he fell in the isle of Lemuos, and 
broke his leg in the fall. He was the patron 
of armourers and workers iu metal. There 
is about the character of Vulcan much of the 
usual confusion belonging to Greek mythology. 
Cicero mentions three Vulcans, besides the 
son of apices one, the child of Uranus; 
another, of Nilus, who reigned in Egypt; a 
third of Meualius. <A peculiarity attending 
the worship of Vulcan was, that the victims 
were wholly consuined, in reference to his 
character as god of fire. In sculpture he is 
represented as bearded, with a hammer and 
pincers, and a pointed cap. He had under 
him, as workmen, tle Cyclopes, whose work- 
shop was on Mount Etna, where thunderbolts 
were forged. He is identified with the Greek 
Hephestos, 

*2. Astron.: The name given to a planet, 
imaginary or real, between the Sun and 
Mercury. On March 26, 1859, M. Lescarbault, 
a villaze physician of Orgéres, Eure-et-Loire, 
France, saw or fancied that he saw a small dark 
Laan body pass across the sun’s dise. In 

eptember the alleged discovery reached Le- 
verrier, who eagerly grasped it, as he had 
previously come to the conelusion that the 
motions of Merenry were affected by the per- 
turbation of a planet between it and the sun. 
He even went so far as hypothetically to ealcu- 
late the elements of the new planet. M. Liais 
stated that he was examining the sun at the 
very moment of M. Lescarlault’s supposed 
discovery, and was certain that no dark body 

assed avross the disc. The planet was called 

y anticipation Vulcan, but its existence still 
bee unconfirmed. (Dunkin: Midnight 

bie 


Viil-ca-ni-an, a. (Lat. Vulcantus, from Vul- 


canus = Vulcan.) 
IL, Ordinary Language: 
1, Pertaining to Vulean; formed ty Vulcan. 


“Theluleanian panoply which Achilles lent to his 
feebler friend."—Slacaulay > Hist. Rng., ch. vii 


vul-can ie, a. 


vil-can-ig-ity, s. 


val'-can-ism, s. 


vil-can-i-za’-tion, s. 


viil’-can-ize, v.t. 


viil’-can-iz-ér, s. 


* yiil-can-dl-0-ZY, 3. 


2. Of or pertaining to volcanoes ; volcanic. 
II. Geol.: Of, pertaining, or relating to the 
gevlogical theory of the Vulcanists. 


{Eng. Vulcan; -r.§ 
1. Of or pertaining to Vulcan, 
2. Voleanic; vulvanian. 


fEng. vulcanic; -ity.] 
The quality or stute of being vulcanic or vol- 
canic ; volcanic power or action; volcanicity. 


[Eng. Vulcan ; -ism.] 
Geol.: A collective term for the phenomena 
due to internal fire or heat, as volcanoes, hot 
springs, &c. 
“ A grander phase of vulcanism than that now dis- 


played either by Vesuvius or Hecla.” — Chambers’ 
Journal, Feb. 27, 1886, 


viil-can-ist, s. (Lat. Vulcanus = (1) the god 


of fire ; (2) tire.] 

Geol. : One who attributed to igneous agency 
the formation of various rocks, notably basalt, 
&c., supposed by the Neptunists, led by 
Werner (1750-1817), to have been deposited 
from a chaotic aqueous fluid. The eoutro- 
versy became vehement, aud the two parties 
degenerated into warring factions, the Vul- 
canist hypothesis ultimately holding the field. 
Called also Plutonists. [GroLtocy, 1.; Hurt-, 
TONIAN-THEORY, WERNERIAN. } 


“The bitter controversies of the Neptunists and 
Pulcunists."—Brown > Our Lurth & its Story, i. 99. 


vil'-can-ite, s. [Eng. vulcan: -ite.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: A hard and non-elastic va- 
riety of vulcanized rubber, used for making 
combs, dental plates, and mumerous other 
objects. It contains from 30 to 60 per cent. 
more sulphur, and is subjected to a higher 
aud more prolonged heat in curing than or- 
dinary vulcanized rubber. Itis ofa brownish- 
black colour, is hard and tough, cuts easily, 
is susceptible of a good polish, and is uot 
alfected by water or any of the other caout- 
choue solvents. It evolves a considerable 
almount of electricity when rubbed, aid is 
hence much used in the construction of elec- 
tric machines, 


2. Petrol.:; A name sometimes given to Py- 
roxene (q.V.). 


{Eng. vulcaniz(e) ; 
-ativu,| ‘he act or process of vulcanizing, or 
of treating caoutchouc or india-rubber with 
sone form of sulphur, to effect certain changes 
in its properties, as to render it insensible to 
atmospheric changes, increase its durability, 
and adapt it for various purposes in the arts. 
This was originally effected by dipping the 
rubber in melted sulphur, and heating it to 
nearly 800°. Several other methods have 
been employed. The substance thus formed 
is elastic at all temperatures, cannot be dis- 
solved by the ordinary solvents, and resists 
the effects of heat within a considerable range 
of temperature. Vulcanized india rubber is 
largely used for many useful purposes, as for 
waterprooting cloth, for boots, shoes, mats, 
toys, belting, butlers, wheel-tires, washers 
valves, pipes, fire-hose, medical and surgical 
appliances, &c. [VULCANITE. | 


(Eng. viuletn; -ize.] To 
treit by the process of vulcanization, as india- 
rubber. 


viil-can-ized, pa. par. Sa. [VuLCANIZE.] 


vulcanized india-rubber, s. India- 
rubber subjected to the process vf vulcaniza- 
tion (q.v.). 


[ling. vulcaniz(e); -er.J 
One who or that which vulcanizes 5 specili- 
cally, the apparatus used in vuleanizing india- 
rubber. 


*viil-ca'-no, s. [Voucano.] 
*vitl-can-61-0-gist, s. (Eng. vuleanolog(y); 


-ist.} Oue who studies or is versed in vul- 
canology ; a volcanist. 


(Eng. vulcano=a 
voleano ; suff. -olugy.) 

Physics: That department of natural science 
which concerns itself with igneous pheno- 
mena, as volcanoes, hot springs, &c. 


“Under Tulcanology he treats of the volcanic erup- 
tions during the two years."—Nuture, Oct. 22, 1885, 
p. 609, /, 


vul-gar, a. &s. [Fr. vulgaire = vulgar, com 


‘bOi, Dé}; pdUt, j6W1; cat, ¢gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
in, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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vuigarian—vuipes 


mon, from Lat. vulgaris, from vulgus = the 
common people, lit.=a crowd or throng; 
from saine root as Sansc. varga=a troop ; 
vraja =a flock, aherd,a multitude; Eng. urge.} 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the common people ; 
plebeian. 

“ Talk like the vulgar sort of market-men.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, ili. 2. 

2. Characteristic of or suiting the common 
people : as, vulgar sports, vulgar life. 

3. Pertaining or belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of the lower or less refined classes ; 
unrefined ; hence, somewhat coarse; rude, 
boorish, low. 


“ Stale and cheap to vulgar company.” 
akesp.: 1 Henry IV., iii. 2, 


4, Common, ordinary ; in general use; 

hence, vernacular, national. 

“Ye are to take care that this child be brought to 
the Bishop to be confirmed by him, so soon as he can 
gay the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments in the vulgar tongue.”—Book af Common 
Pruyer ; Order of Baptism, 

*5, Ordinary, commonplace ; of ordinary 


or common occurrence, 
“ As common 
As any, the most vulgar thing to sense,” | 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i. 2. 


* 6, Lowering one’s self, with loss of dignity 
or self-respect ; making one’s self too cheap. 


“ Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.” 
Shukesp, » Humlet, i. 8, 


*7, OF common or general circulation ; 

commonly bruited ; public. 
“A vulgar comment will be made of it.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii, 1 

*8, Consisting of common persons. 

“The vulgar heaps of slaughter."—Rambler. 

*B. As substantive : 

1. One of the common people; a vulgar 
person. 


* As bad as those that vulgars give boldest titles.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ii. 1 


2. The vernacular tongue or common lan- 

ge of a country. 

“Abandon—which is in the vulgar, leave,”— 

Bhakesp.: As You Like It, v. 1. 

J The vulgar: The common people collec- 
tively; the uneducated or unrefined class of 
people. 

“Drive away the vulgar from the streets.” 
Shakesp, ; Julius Cesar, i. 1. 
vulgar-era, s. The common era used by 
Christians, dating from the birth of Christ, 


vulgar-fraction, s. [Fracrion, II.]} 


viil-gar’-i-an, a. &s. (Eng. vulgar; -tan.] 
*A, As adj.: Vulgar. 


“With a fat vulgarian sloven.” 
Denham : To Sir J, Mennis. 


B, As subst.: A vulgar person ; particularly 
arich person with low or vulgar ideas. 


“‘Degenerated into a silly vulgarian,"—Scribner's 
Magazine, Aug., 1880, p. 608, 


vitl-gar-igm, s. [Eng. vulgar ; -ism.] 
1, Coarseness, rudeness, or grossness of 
manners or language ; vulgarity. 


“[Fletcher]. .. has never descended to vulgarism 
ow apeon obscurity."—P. Fletcher: Pisce. Kcl., 1. 
01 


2. A vulgar phrase or expression. 


“All vulgarisms, solecisms, and barbarisms, in the 
eonversations of boys... must be noticed and cor- 
rected."—Anox : Riberal Education, § 14. 


viil-gar-ity, s. (Eng. vulgar ; -ity.] 
*j. The quality or state of being vulgar; 
mean condition of life. 
2. Coarseness, grossness, or clownishness of 
Manners or language ; acts of low manners or 
coarseness, 


“The reprobate vulgarity of the frequenters of 
Bartholomew Fair,”—Ben Jonson : Bartholomew Fair, 
ii. 1. (Note by Gifford.) 


*3, The vulgar; the common people ; the 
mob. 


“The mere vulgarity (like swine) are prone to cry 
out more for alittle bite by the eare than for all the 
i cegied of sin.”—Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 3. 


viil-gar-1-za-tion, s. (Eng. vulgarize); 
-ation.] The act or process of making com- 
mon or vulgar. 

“The vulgarization of Rossetti has been going on for 
some time past with really remarkable success.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, April 18, 1887. 

vil’-gar-ize, viil-gar-ige, v.t. & i. [Eng. 
vulgar ; -ize.) 

A, Trans. : To make vulgar or common. 


“He... reduces and vulgarizes the standard of his 
own work.”—Scribner’s Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 297. 


B. Intrans.: To act in a vulgar or low | val-nér-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. vulnerable; 


manner ; to lower or debase one’s self. 


“ Nor ever may descend to vulgarise, 
Or be below the sphere of her abode.” 
Daniel: To Lady Anne Clifford, 


vil'-gar-ly, * vul-gare-ly, adv. (Eng. 
vulgar ; -ly.) 

+1. Ina vulgar, common, or ordinary man- 
ner; commonly, ordinarily ; among the com- 
mon people. 

“There is a large cave on the said mount, which is 
vulgarly believed to contain hidden teasures,"— 
Dennis: Cities & Cemeteries of Etruria, i. 66. 

2. In a vulgar, coarse, rude, or clownish 
manner ; rudely, coarsely: as, To speak vul- 
garly. 

*3, Publicly ; before all the people ; openly. 


“So vulgarly and personally accused.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, Vv. 


*vul-gar-néss, s. (Eng. vulgar; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vulgar ; vulgarity. 


Vil-gate, s. (Lat. vulgatus= general, com- 
mon, pa. par. of vulgo=to make common, 
general, or universal; vulgus =a crowd, the 
public.] 

Biblical Versions : The most celebrated and 
most widely diffused version of the Bible into 
the Latin language. It is believed to have 
been made by St. Jerome, who was born in 
Dalmatia A.p, 329, and died at Bethlehem a.p, 
420. The early Church seems for a consider- 
able time to have consisted mainly of members 
who spoke Greek, and the necessity for a 
Latin version of the Scriptures was first felt 
in Northern Africa. One or more Latin 
translations were made in that quarter, which 
after a time were superseded by the Italic 
Version (q.v.). In 883 Pope Damasus urged 
Jerome to revise the Latin version of the New 
Testament by the Greek original. Under- 
taking the work, he found innumerable false 
readings, interpolations, and corruptions, and 
though he acted cautiously to avoid alarming 
the iguorant and the timid, his version was a 
great advance on its predecessors. He next 
revised the Latin version of the Old Testament 
by the aid of the Greek Septuagint. Finally 
acquiring the Hebrew tongue after he was 
forty-tive years of age, he translated the Old 
Testament directly from the original language. 
Although his version had at first to encounter 
the hostile clamours of the ignorant, it made 
way by its own merits, without much assist- 
ance from authority, through the whole Latin- 
speaking portion of ancient Christendom. 
Gradually, however, the text was corrupted, 
and recensions became needful. One was com- 
menced A.D. about 802 by Alcuin at the 
instance of Charlemagne, a second by Lan- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury, a.p. about 
1089, and there were others, The inveution 
of printing led to the immediate issue about 
1455 of the Mazarin Vulgate, printed at Mainz 
by Gutenberg and Fust, others following 
at intervals. In 1546 a commission appointed 
by the Council of Trent reported that the 
text of the Vulgate was very corrupt. In 1587 
an edition of the Vulgate appeared, the proof- 
sheets of which were partly corrected by 
Pope sixtus V., who used his authority 
to procure acceptance for the work. But 
further study showed that many of the at- 
tempted emendations were erroneous, and 
there was a further revision by Toletus under 
the auspices of Pops Clement VIII. It was 
issued in 1592, and is the authorised edition 
in the Roman Church. It bears the 
name of both pontiffs, being entitled ‘‘ Biblia 
Sacra Latina Vulgate editionis Sixti V. et 
Clemnentis VIII.” Wycliffe’s version of the 
Bible was made from tlie Vulgate; and thus 
that version has affected the Authorised ver- 
sion, as it has those published in the lan- 
guages of Western Europe. A large number 
of the theological terms now in use, such as 
“sacrament,” ‘‘justification,” &c., have been 
adopted from the Latin of the Vulgate. 

“The Latin Church found in the Vulgate an instru- 
ment for reaching all hearts and guiding all tongues,” 
—J. 8. Brewer» English Studies, p, 345, 

4 Hence sometimes applied to the ordinary 

text of any author. 


“Let us pass from ‘The Tempest’ to the ‘Comedy 
of Errors,’ v. ii., aay, heavy burden are delivered.’ 
8o the folio, and rightly, The vulgate gives ‘ burdens,’ 
reduplicating the plural.”—Wotes & Queries, May 19, 
1888, p, 382, 


villned, a. (Lat. vulnus =a wound.] 


Her.: An epithet applied to any animal 
that is wcunded and bleeding: as, a hind’s 
head vulned. 


-ity.) The quality or state of being vulner- 
able; vulnerableness, 

“Vulnerability by an enemy's bullets,"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept, 22, 1886. 

viil’-nér-a-ble, a. [Lat. vulnerabilis, from 

vulnus, genit. vulneris =a wound ; Sp. vul- 
nerable ; Ital. vulnerabile.] 

1. Capable of being wounded ; susceptible 
of or liable to wounds or external injuries. 


“ Seeking where he was vulnerable most.” 
Cowper : Homer ; Iliad xxii. 


2. Liable to injury ; subject to be affected 
injuriously, 
“Tf you are vulnerable in your character you will be 
deeply wounded.”—Knoz : Hssay 85. 


* 3. Wounding. 


“To throw the vulnerable and inevitable darte.”— 
Harl, Miscell., v. 440. | 


vil’-nér-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. vulnerable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being vulner- 
able; vulnerability. 


vul-nér-a-ry, * vul-ner-a-rie, a. &s. 
[Lat. vulnerarius = pertaining to a wound or 
wounds, from vulnus, genit. vulneris = a 
wound ; Fr, vulnéraire.] ~ 

A, As adjective: 
1, Useful in healing wounds; adapted to 
the cure of external injuries. 


“The vulnerary herbs aud surgical art of the 
country.”"—Coeok ; First Voyage, bk, ii., ch, ix. 


* 2. Causing wounds ; wounding. 


“ The aspect of his eye alone does sometimes become 
not only vulnerary, but mortal,”"—Feltham: Resolves, 
pt. ii, res. 56, 

B. As subst. : Any plant, drug, or composi- 
tion useful in the cure of wounds or external 
injuries ; as certain unguents, balsams, and 
the like. 

“ Like a balsamic vulnera heal the sore which 
opposition would cause to hantioennad : Christian 
Philosophy, § 38. 

*vill’-nér-ate, v.t. (Lat. vulneratus, pa. par. 
of vulnero=to wound, from vulnus, genit. 
wulneris = a wound.] To wound, to injure. 

“Thou thy chastitie didst vwnerate.” 
Davies; Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 17. 

* viil-nér-a'-tion, s. [VOLNERATE.] 

1. The act of wounding or injuring, 

2. The state of being wounded or injured ; 
a@ wound. 

“ He 8 of the son of God, which was to be the 
son of Man, and by our nature liable to vulneration.” 
—Pearson: On the Creed, art. 4. 

* vul’-nér-ose, a. [Lat. vulnus, genit. vul- 
neris=a wound.) Full of wounds; having 
wounds ; wounded. 


* viil-nif’-ic, * vil-nif’-Ic-al, a. {Lat. 
vulnus =a wound, and facio (pass. fio) = te 
make.] Causing wounds. 


viln’-ing, a. (Lat. vulnus =a wound.) 

Her, ;: Wounding ; a term applied particu- 
larly to the pelican, which is always depicted 
as wounding or piercing her breast. (See 
illustration under PeLican.) 

*vil-pansér, s. [Mod. Lat, vulpes (q.v.), 
and Lat. anser = a goose.) 

Ornith.: A lapsed synonym of Tadorna 
(q.v.). 

vul’-pa-viis, s. [Mod. Lat. vulpes (q.v.), and 
Lat. avus = an ancestor. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Canidae, from the Bocene 

of North America. 

vil-péc’-u-la, s. 
from vulpes (q.v.). 
pound.) 

vulpecula-et-anser, s. 

Astron. : The Fox and the Goose; a modern 
constellation between Aquila and Cygnus in- 
troduced in the sixteenth century by Hevelius. 
Bode registers within its limits 127 small 
stars. 


t, =a little fox, dimin. 
(See etym. and com- 


*vil-péc’-u-lar, a. [Lat. vulpecula, dimin. 
from vulpes =a fox.) Of or pertaining toa 
fox ; vulpine. 

t Viil’-pés, s. (Lat. =a fox.] 


Zool.: An old genus of Canide, having for 
its type Canis vulpes (t Vulpes vulgaris), the 
Common Fox. It is now generally made a 
sub-genus of Canis (q.v.). The species or 
varieties are numerous and widely-distributed 
over North America, the South of India, ana 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, riile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


Africa. They have the tail clothed with soft 
fur and long hair uniformly mixed, [Vut- 
PAYuUs, VULPINE-SERIES. } 


wuil-pic, a. (Mod. Lat. (Cetraria) vulp(ina) ; 
suff. -ic.} Contained in or derived from Cetraria 
vulpina. 

vulpic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CjgH 405. Vulpulic acid, An acid 
occurring in the lichen Cetraria vulpina. The 
lichen is macerated with warm water, in 
presence of milk of lime, the extract treated 
with hydrochloric acid, and the flocculent 

recipitate of vulpic acid purified by re-crys- 
Piilization from boiling alcohol or ether. It 
separates from ether in transparent yellow 
needles, is nearly insoluble in water and abso- 
lute alcohol, more easily soluble in ether, and 
melts at 100°. Its salts are of no importance. 


viil'-pi-cide, viil’-pé-cide, s. [Lat. vulpes 
=a fox, and cedo (in comp. -cido) = to kill.] 
1, The act or practice of killing a fox, other- 
wise than by hunting. Such an act is con- 
sidered by fox-hunters as extremely unsports- 
manlike and disgraceful. 


“The word vulpicide has been created to denouace 
a most hated crime."—Fortnightly Review, Dec., 1369, 


Pp. 623. 

2, One who kills a fox, otherwise than by 

hunting it. 

“Their father bore (let us hope falsely) the awful 
repute of being a vulpecide,"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Novy. 11, 1884, 

viil'-pine, o. (Lat. vulpinus, from vulpes =a 
fox.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 

fox ; resembling a fox. 


“ A singular instance of vulpine sagacity and darin, 
was witnessed," Field, Oct. ie 7 | 


2. Crafty, cunning. 
vulpine- opossum, s. 
LANGER. } 
vulpine-phalanger, s. 
Zool. : Phalangista vulpeculus, an Australian 


Marsupial, resembling a fox in appearance, 
but much inferior in size, being only two feet 


(VULPINE-PHA- 


VULPINE-PHALANGER, 


long exclusive of the tail, which is some 
fifteen inches more. Upper parts covered 
with dark gray fur, lighter beneath. Called 
also Vulpine and Brush-tailed Opossum, 


vulpine-series, s. 

Zool. ; One of the two sections into which 
Huxley divides the genus Canis. It includes 
Vulpes (with Urocyon, (q.v.), and Leucocyon 
(Gray) = C. lagopus, the Arctic Fox) and Fen- 
necus. Called also the Alopecoid series. 


* viil-pin-ism, s. (Eng. vulpin(e) ; -ism.] 
The quality of being vulpine; craft, artful- 
ness, cunning. (Cariyle.) 


vitl-pin-ite, s. [After Vulpino, Lombardy, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min, : A granular variety of anhydrite (q.v.). 
Sometimes used for ornamental purposes, 


vil-pi’-lic, a. [Vutric.] 


vil’-pu-lin, s. (Eng. vulpul(ic); -in.] [VuLPro- 
ACID.] 


vuil’-tir, s. [Lat.=a vulture (q.v.).] 

Ornith. : Vulture (q.v.); the type-genus of 
Vulturing, with one species, Vultwr monachus, 
Tanging over Spain and North Africa, through 
Nepaul to China, north of Ningpo, Bill 
moderate, thick, higher than broad, hooked ; 
nostrils in cere, naked, vertical; wings long ; 
tail moderate, rounded ; tarsi strong, reticu- 
lated, with small scales. 


vulture, s. (Lat. vultur=a vulture, lit.= 
a plucker or tearer, from the same root as 
vello (pa. t. vulsi) = to pluck, to tear.] 


vulpic—W 


1, Lit. & Ornith.: A popular name for any 
species of the Vulturide (q.v.). They are 
large birds of repulsive habits and appearance, 
but extremely useful, since they perforin the 
office of scavengers in the warm countries 
which they inhabit. They feed on the ground, 
where they walk with comparative ease, their 
large feet being well fitted for progression. 
Unlike eagles, they 
do not earry food to 
their young, but de- 
vour the carrion and 
feed their nestlings 
by regurgitating food 
from their crop. It 
has long been @ 
vexed question as to 
whether they dis- 
cover their prey by 
sight or by sinell, 
and experiments 
show that they pos- 
sess both senses in 
an extraordinary de- 
gree, but the balance 
of evidence goes to 
prove that they gen- 
erally find their food 
by sight. The chief 
species are: The 
Black Vulture (Vultwr monachus), the Griffon 
or Fulvous Vulture (Gyps fulvus), the Sociable 
or Eared Vulture Otogyps awricularis), the 
Nubian Vulture (0. nubicus), the Egyptian 
Vulture (Neophron perenopterus), and the King 
Vulture (Sarcorhamphus papa). The Condor 
(S. gryphus) of South America is the greatest 
of the vultures. In the United States the 
family is represented by the well-known and 
common Turkey Vulture, or Turkey Buzzard 
(Chatartes aura). 


2. Fig.: A person of as rapacious disposition. 


“ Ye dregs of baseness, vultures amongst men, 
That tyre upon the hearts of generous spirits,” 
Beaum. & Flet, ; Honest Man's Fortune, ti, 


3. Scripture: 


(1) Heb. 4 (dayyah), TSI (daah). Pro- 
bably not a real vulture, but a species of 
Kite, perhaps Milvus ater. (Lev. xi. 14; Deut. 
xiv. 13; Iss. xxxiv. 15.) 


(2) TRS (ayyah). Probably Milvus regalis. 
(Job xxviii. 7.) 


viil-tir’-i-dz, s. P [Mod. Lat. vultur ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: Vultures; a family of Accipitres, 
with two sub-families, Vulturine and Sarco- 
rhamphine (both which see). Bill moderate, 
culmen straight at base, constricted in front 
of cere, curved towards the tip; upper man- 
dible with margin sinuate; nostrils with a 
bony septum; tarsi reticulate, sometimes 
hirsute or semi-hirsute; middle toe the 
longest, outer toes conjoined at base by a 
membrane; claws slightly curved, obtuse, 
In most of the species the head and upper 
part of the neck are naked or beset with 
scattered plumules ; eyes surrounded by the 
flattened face, not placed in a depression 
under exsert pluines, 


vil-tu-ri’-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. vultur ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine,) 

Ornith.: Old World Vultures ; the typical 
sub-family of Vulturide (q.v.), with the cha- 
racters of the family. There are six genera, 
with sixteen species, entirely confined to the 
Old World. 


vuil’-tur-ine, a. [Lat. vulturinus, from vul- 
tur =a vulture (q.v.).] Belonging or per- 
taining to the vulture; having the qualities 
of or resembling a vulture, 

“No rustic who saw the fowl could have failed to 
notice its vulturine bead and bare neck.” — Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1885. 

vulturine sea-eagle, s. 

Ornith.: Gypohierax angolensis, from the 
west coast of Africa, Called also the Angola 
Vulture, from its habitat. 


* yiil’-tur-ish, a. [Eng. vultur(e) ; -ish.] Like 
a vulture ; rapacious. 


“ Of temper most accipitral, hawkish, aquiline, not 
to say vulturish."—Carlyle: Miscell., iv. 245, 


*vil’-tur-ism, s. {Eng. vultur(e) ; -ism.] The 
attitude, nature, or character of a vulture ; 
rapacity. 

“Their owlisms, vulturisms, to an incredible ex- 


tent, will diay ar by and by.”"—Carlyle: Past & 
Present, bk. ii., ch. xvii. 


GRIFFON VULTURE, 
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*vitl’-tur-olis, a. (Eng. vultur(e) ; -ous.) Like 
a vulture; vulturish, rapacious, 
“A vulturous nature which Pe omaeleny out, 


and hastily flyeth toward, and greedily feedeth om 
carrion.” —Barrow ; Sermons, vol, ii., ser. xx. 


viil’-va, s. (Lat.] 

1, Anat. : The fissure in the external parte 
of generation in the female, extending from 
the mons veneris to the anus, 

2. Zool.: A long and considerable depres- 
sion, often occurring behind the summit of 
bivalve shells, at the dorsal part of the ex- 
ternal surface, 


vil-var, a. [Lat. vulv(a); Eng. suff. -ar.J 
Med. : Of or belonging to the vulva. 


Map: a. (Lat. vulva (q.v.), and forma 
= form. 
Bot.: Like a cleft with projecting edges, as 
the pappus of the genus Melampodium. 


vul-vi-tis, s. [Lat. vulo(a); suff. -itis,) 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the valva. It may 
be simple, follicular, or gangrenous, 


viil-vo-, pref. (Lat. vulva (q.v.).] Of or be- 
longing to the vulva. 


vulvo-uterine, a. 


Anat. : Of or belonging to the uterus and 
the vulva, as the vulvo-uterine canal = the 
vagina, 


vulvo-vaginal, a. 


Med, : Of or belonging to the vagina and 
the vulva, as the vulvo-vaginal glands. 


*vyce, s. [VICE.] 
vy -ing, pr. par. &a. [ViE.] 


y-ing-l¥, adv. (Eng. vying; ly] Ine 
Wylie teante: emulously. é 


W. 


W, the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet. It takes its form and its naine from 
the union of two V’s, the character V having 
formerly the name and force of U. [U, V.} 
The name ‘double u” is not, however, a 
very suitable one, being given to the letter 
from its form or composition, and not from 
its sound, In tlhe Anglo-Suxon alphabet W 
had a distinctive character of its own, the 
modern letter being adopted in the thirteenth 
century. W represents two sounds: (1) the 
distinctive sound properly belonging to it, 
being that which it has at the beginning of a 
syllable, and when followed by a vowel, as im 
was, will, woe, forward, housework, &c.; (2) 
at the end of syllables, in which position it is 
always preceded by a vowel, it has either no 
force at all (or at most only serves to lengthep 
the vowel), as inlaw, paw, grow, lawful, &c., 
or it forms the second element ina diphthong, 
asin few, new, now, vow, &c., being in suc 
cases really a vowel, and equivalent to the 
in bough, neutral, &c. Itis formed by open- 
ing the mouth with a close, circular contigura- 
tion of the lips, the organs having exactly the 
same position as they have in pronouncing 
the oo in foot. W is henceoften spoken of as 
a vowel; but it is not so, as may be seen 
by comparing woo, wood, and woman, in which 
w is not equivalent to oo, W is now silent in 
many words and positions; (1) in words, as 
in gunwale, boatswain, answer, sword, two, 
twopence, &c. ; (2) when initial and followed 
by r, as in wrap, write, wrong, &c. (It is, 
however, still sounded in this position in Scot- 
land.) The initial wh, in Anglo-Saxon, hw, as 
in who (A.S, hawa), whelp (A.8. hwelp), had 
originally a guttural sound, as seen in the 
Scotch quhkat = what, guhan = when, &c. It 
represents the cognate Icelandic iv, and Latin 
initial gu. In Scotland, at the present day, a 
very decided guttural sound is heard in such 
words as what, whale, &c., and in Aberdeen 
the guttural has become J, as in fat = what, 
In English pronunciation, in initial wk, the 
wis silent in who, whom; in other words it 
is generally pronounced with a slight aspira- 
tion after it, asin when, what, which, though 
there is often a tendency to suppress the h 
and pronounce wpureand simple, The Anglo- 
Saxon initial sound wl has become simple } 
as in lisp; A.S. wiisp. W has disappeared 


% boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Henophon, exist. ph = f 


-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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wa’—wadsetter 


from some words, as from ooze = A.8, wés; 
four= A.S. feower; tree = A.S. treow; knee = 
AS. kneow. It has crept into whole and its 
derivatives = A.S. hal, hol: so whoop= Fr. 
houper. It has disappeared from the combina- 
tions, tw, thw, and sw, as tush = A.S. twise ; 
thong = A.S. thwang ; sister = A.S. swister, 
swusler; such = A.S. swile, It represents v in 
periwinkle = Fr. pervenche, Lat. perivinea ; 
aud g in law = A.S. lagu ; saw = A.B. sage ; 
dawn = AS. dagian; marrow = A.5. meurg, 
&c.; so wafer = O. Fr. gauffre, goffre, Lat. 
gafrum. Coming before an a, the w otten gives 
the vowel an o sound, as in wad, wallow, &c, 
W. As an initial, is used for West, as in 
charts : W.S.W. = West-South-West, &c, 


W. As a symbol, is used : 
In chem. : For the element Tungsten (Wol- 
fram). 


wa’, s. [See def.] A wall (q.v.). (Scotch.) 


“ Stately stepped he east the wa’ 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xii, 
wab'-ble, wob’-ble, v.i. [A weakened form 
of wappile, a frequent, of wap = to flutter, to beat 
the wings; cf. Low Ger. wabbelu, quabbeln = 
to wabble ; Prov. Eg. quabbe = a bog, a quag- 
mire.} ‘l'o incline to the one side and then to 
the other alternately, as a wheel, top, spindle, 
or other rotating body, when not properly 
balanced ; to move in the manner of a rotating 
dise, when its plane vibrates from side to 
side; to rock, to vacillate, to move unsteadily. 


“The wabbling of the shot, owing to the imperfect 
a has been the great drawback."—Zimes, Oct. 21, 
76, 


wab’-ble, wob-ble, s. [WassLE, v.] A 
rocking, uneven motion, as of a wheel unevenly 
hung, or of a top imperfectly balanced. 


wabble-saw, 5s. 
out of true on its arbour, 
dovetail slots, mortises, &c. 


wab’-bler, s. (Eng. wabbl(e); -er.] One who 
or that which wabbles ; specifically, a druuken 
cutter (q.Vv.). 


wab-bly, wob’-bly, a. [Eng. wabbi(e); -y.] 
Inclined to wobble ; shaky, rocking, unsteady. 


wa'-bron, wa-bért, s. (Waysreap.] 


wab’-stér, s. [WrnsTeR.] A webster; weaver. 
(Scotch.) 


“ The like o’ thae grit men wadna mind the like o' 
me, a puir wabster body.""—Sco:t: lob Roy, ch. xxvi. 


wach-én-dor-fé-ze (or w as Vv), s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. wachendorf(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
sulf. -ece.) 
Bot.:; A tribe of Liliacez or of Hemodo- 
Tacex. 


wack-én-dor’-fi-a (or was v), s. [Named 
after E. J. Wachendorf (1702-1758), Professor 
of Botany at Utreclit.} 

Bot.: The typical genus of Wachendorfer 
(q.v.). Herbs, often hairy, with a tuberous 
rhizome ; narrowly elliptical leaves, often 
nerved, the larger ones radical; stem round, 
with bracts and small leaves; flowers in a 
terminal panicle, purplish-red or yellow; 
perianth six-cleft, in two divisions ; stamens 
Bix theoretically, but three are abortive and 
sometimes wanting. From the Cape of Good 
Hope. Wachendorfia thyrsifiora, Tall-flowering 
Wachendorfia, is grown in greenhouses, or, in 
fine seasons, in the open air. Ir las fine 
golden-colonred flowers, Seven other species 
are cultivated. 


wack’-6, s. [See def.] 

Petrol.: A name in use among German 
Minersand quarryinen, and adopted by Werner. 
Tt includes the tuffs of igneous rocks of various 
geological ages, and also rocks of similar origin 
go far decomposed as to render them almost 
earthy, which made their identification before 
the application of the microscope exceedingly 
difficuit. 


Wwack-én-it’-ic, a. [Wacker] 
Petrol. : Partaking of the nature of a wacke 
(q.v.). 
wick-en-rod’-ite, s.  [Etym. donbtful ; 
prob. after one Wackenrode ; suff. -ite (Afin.). ] 
Min.: A variety of wad, said to contain 12°33 
per cent. of protoxide of lead. [Wap (4).] 


wad (1), *wadde, s. [Sw. radd = wadding ; 
0. Sw. wad = clothing, cloth, stuff; Icel. 


A circular saw hung 
Used in cutting 


vadhr = stuff, only in the comp, vadhmal = 
wadmal (q.v.); Dan. vat = wadding; Ger. 
watte = wadding, wad; watten = to dress 
cloth, to wad ; wat = cloth.) [WEED (2), s.] 


*1. A bundle, as of hay. 

“When it Lepiueal is cut downe, make it into wads 
or bottles [manipula|, und so burie them at the roots 
of trees."—P, Holland + Plinte, bk. xvii., ch. ix. 

2. A soft mass of some fibrous material, 
such as hay, tow, cotton-wool, or other yield- 
ing substance, used for various purposes, such 
as stopping upan opening, stuffing an interior, 
or the like. 

3. Specifically, a small mass of soft or flexi- 
ble material, such as tow, paper, old rope- 
yarn, &c., used to hold the charge in position 
at the rear of the chamber of a gun or to 
prevent windage. Wads for ordnance are of 
various kinds. For small-arms the wad is 
usnally a disk of felt, punched by a4 circular 
wad-cutter, 


wad-hook,s. A spiral tool for withdraw- 
ing wads ; a worm. 


wad-punch, s. A tubular steel punch 
nsed for eutting gun-wads, &c. A similar 
punch is used by leather-workers and others, 


wad (2), s. [A.S. wed=a pledge; O. Dut. 
welde = a pledge, a pawn; Icel. udh; Sw. 
wad; Ger. welle.] [Wep.] A wager, pledge, 
hostage, stake. (Scotch.) 


*wad (3), s. [WoaD.] 


wad (4), wadd, s. [A provincial word.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A name given to certain hydrated man- 
ganese oxides of variable composition and 
physical characters. Hardness, 0°5 to 6; sp. 
gr. 3 to 4°26. Dana inakes three sub-groups : 
(1) Manganesian,or Bog Manganese (Groroilite, 
Reissacherite, aud Ouatite) ; (2) Cobaltiferous, 
or Asbolite (Cacochlore) ; and (3) Cupriferous, 
or Lampadite (Pelokonite). 

2. A provincial name for Graphite (q.v.). 


wad, v.auz. [See def] Would. (Scoteh.) 


“ 0 wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


a Burns; To a Louse. 
wad (1), v.é. [Wap (}), s.] 

1. To form into a wad or wadding ; to make 
wadding of. 

2. To stuff or line with wadding, as a dress, 
to give more rounduess or fulness to the 
figure, or to keep out the cold, or the like. 

3. To put a wad into; to furnish with a 
wad ; as, To wad a firearm, 

*4, To stuff generally. 

“ His skin with sugar being wadded, 
With liquid fires his entrails burned.” 
Couper: Ver-Vert, tv, 
wad (2), v.t, [Wap (2),s.) To wager, to stake, 
to pledge. 


‘T'll wad my best buckskins,”"—Scott: Guy Manner- 
ing, ch, xxxli. 


wadd, s. [Wap (4).] 


wad'-die, wad’-dy, s. [See def.} An Aus- 
tralian name for a thick elub. 


“ Her husband quiets her with a tap of his waddie,” 
—C. Kingsley: Two Yeurs Ago, ch, xiii. 


wad’-ding, s. [Eng. wad (1), s. ; -ing.] 

1. The materials for wails ; any soft, flexible 
substance of which wads may be made, 

2. A spongy web of cotton wool made by 
the carding-machine, and attached by a coat 
of size to tissue-paper, or treated on one side 
with a film of glue or gelatine. It is used for 
stufling various parts of articles of dress, 

3. A kind of soft, loosely woven stuff used 
by tailors, 


wad'-dle, s. [Wappiz, v.] The act or habit 
of waddling ; a waddling, rocking gait, 


wad'-dle, v.i. & t, [A freq. from wade (q.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To rock or sway from side to 
side in walking; to move with short, quick 
steps, swaying the body from side to side; 
to walk in a tottering or wabbling fashion ; to 
todile, 

“Tt knows it cannot move fast... and scorns to 
do more than wadd/e away moderately.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept, 29, 1885, 

*B. Trans. : To tread down by wading or 

waddling through, as high grass. 

“They trend 1nd rorddTe all the goodly grass, 

That in the field there scarce Asal: WAS 
Left free by them." Drayton: The Moon-Cal, 


wade, *wad-en, v.i. & t. 


wad'-ér, s. 


* wad/-ling, s. 


wad'-diér, s, (Eng. waddl(e) ; -er.] One who 


waddles. 


wad'-dling, pr. par. ora. [WaDDLE, v.] 
wad-dling-ly, adv. 


(Eng. waddling ; -by.] 
With a waddliug or rocking gait. 


[A.8. wadan 
(pa. t. wid) = to wade, vo trudge, to go; cogn, 
with Dut. waden = to wade, to ford; Icel. 
vadha (pa. t. vodh) = to wade; vadh =a ford 5 
Dan. vade; Sw. vada; O. H. Ger. watan 
(pa. t. wuot); Ger. waten =to wade; wal=a 
ford; Lat. vado=to go; vadum=a ford, 8 
shallow.] 

A. Intransitive: 

*1, To go, to pass. 

“Whan Bie ey is joined unto erneltes, 
Alas! to depe wol the venime wade, 
Chaucer: C. T., 14,418, 

2. To walk or pass through any sulstance 
that impedes the free motion of the limls; 
to move step-wise through a fluid or semi- 
fluid medium, as water, snow, mud, &c. 

“Foreseeing a necessity of wading through rivers 

frequently in our land-march,"—Lampier: Voyages 
(an. 1681). 

8. To move or pass with difficulty and 
labour ; to muke way against or tlirongh ob- 
stacles or embarrassments; to struggle 
through. 

‘Which speak a mind not all derraded, 

Eveu by the crimes through which: it waded,” 
Byron: Giaour, 

B. Trans: To pass through or across by 
wading; to ford, : 

“ While his friend, the strong man Kwasind, 
Swam the deeps, the shallows waded.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, vil, 


wade, s. [Wavz, v.] The act of wading. 


“Tt was a wade of fully a mile, and every now an 
then the water just touched the ponies’ bellies,”"— 
Field, April 4, 1885. 


(Eng. wad(e), v. 3 -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who wades. 

2. A pair of long, water-proof boots used by 
sportsinen for wading through water. 


“ Waders are of as much service on the swamp 
ground reund the pool as for actually reaching 
rising some way ont.”— Field, Sept. 11, 1836. 


II, Zool. (Pi.): Wading Birds. The name 
is sometimes confined to the families Cuara- 
driidz and Scolopacide. 


Wad-hirst, s.- [See def.] 


Geog.: A parish and market town of Eng- 
land, county Sussex. 


Wadhurst-clay, s. 

Geol. :; A sub-division (the second from the 
top) of the Hastings Sand. Towards its base 
there are nodules and thin beds of Clay Iron- 
stove, which, from the time of Heury ILL 
till the first quarter ot the nineteenth cen- 
tury, furnished the chief iron-ore smelted in 
England. 


wad'-ing, pr. par. ora. [WAng, ».] 


wading-birds, s. pl. 

Ornith.: A popular name for the Gralle or 
Grallatores (q.v.). In many classitications 
the Linnean name (Grallw) is now revived. 


(Wattre.] A wattled fence. 
(L'usser: Husbandrie, p. 83.) 


wad'-mal, wad’-maal, wad’- moll, s. 


[lcel. cadhmal = wadmal; vudh, vodh, vodh = 
a piece of stuff, cloth as it leaves the loom 
Sw. vadmal; Dan, vadmil.}) A kind of very 
coarse and thick woollen eloth. 


“Cootes of wradmoll and course grose clothe."— 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycte, vol. ii, ch. eexv, 


wad'-mill, s. [Etym. doubtful ; ef. wadmal.} 


(See compound.) 

wadmill-tilt, s. A covering for a field- 
gun and carriage formerly used in the British 
service, Loeneth, 141t. Gin.; breadth, 11 ft. 
6in.; weight, 501bs. 


wAd’-na, v.i. [See def.] Would not. (Scotch.) 


“ Wade hae ventured uj) onthe Halket-head craigs 
after sun-down."—Scott; An/iguary, ch. vii. 


* wad'-sét, * wad’-sétt, s. [Eng. & Scotch 


wack =a pledge, and set=to place. to set.) 
An old Scots Law term for a mortgage or 
bond and dispesition in security. ? 


Wwad'-sét-tér, s. [Eng. wadset; -er.) 


Scots Lew: One who holds by a wadset. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, ae 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, e=6; ey= 4; qu=kw.. 


| 
| 
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Wwad’-y, s. (Arab. waédi=the channel of a 
Tiver, a ravine, a valley.) The chatunel of a 
watercourse which is dry, except in the 
rainy scasun; a watercourse; a streain, 


Wae (1), s. [Woe] (Scotch.) 
*wae (2), 3 [Wave, 2] 
Wwae’-fil, a [Worrut.] (Scotch.) 


Wwae'-séme, a. [Scotch wae = woe; suff. 
-some.| Woelul, sad. (Scoteh.) 


“*So piteously sad und waesome.”—Scott : Rob Roy, 
ch, xxxv. 


wae'-siicks, interj. [Scotch wae (1), s., and 
suke.} Alas! O the pity. (Scutch.) 
“ Waesucks? for him that gets uae lass.” 
Burns: The Holy Fair. 
waf, waff, a. [Prob.a variant of waif (q.v.).] 
Worthless, insignificaut, paltry, low, mean. 
Scutch.) 
“Is it not an oddlike thing that ilka waf carle in 


the couutry has a seu and heir,”—Scott ; Guy Manner- 
ing, ch. xxxix. 


wafer, wa-fre, * waf-fre, * wa-fur, s. 
{O. Fr. waujre, ganffire, ygofre; Kr. guu/re, 
from O. Dut. wuefel =a water; Dut. wa/el ; 
Low Ger. wafeln = wafers; Ger. waffel=a 
water; Dan. vaffel ; Sw. vajia. Prob. named 
from a supposed resemblance to a huney- 
comb; ef. Ger. wabe = a honeycomb, a cake 
of wax.] A thin cake or leaf of paste, gene- 
Tally dise-shaped ; applied specifically to— 

(1) A sinall, thin, sweet cake, made of flour, 
‘cream, white wine, and lump sugar, aud 
flavoured with cinnamon. . 

“Whe fine cakes, wefers, and marchpaines, artifi- 

hally carved."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xix., eh, iv. 

(2) A thin adhesive disc of dried paste used 
for sealing letters, fastening documents toge- 
ther, and the like ; made of flour, mixed with 
water, guin, and some uon-poisonous colouring 
Matter. Trausparent wafers are made by dis- 
solving fine glue or isinglass with such 
quantity of water that the solution when 
old, shall be of proper consistency. 

(3) A term applied by protestants to the 
gacramental bread used by Roman Catholics 
fn the Eucharist ; a thin circular portion of 
unleivened bread, generally stamped with 
the Christian monogram, the cross, or other 
gacreil symbol. 


wafer-cake, s. <A thin cake, a wafer, 
“For vaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer-cakes,” 
Shakesp, : Hewry V,, di. 3 

‘wafer-irons, s. pl. A pincer-shaped in- 
atruinent, the legs of which terminate in flat 
blades about twelve inches loug, by nine in 
breulth, used for aking wafers, The blades 
are heated in a coke tire, the paste is then 


a between them, and by pressure formed | 


intva thin sheet of paste, from which discs of 
the desired size are cut out with a punch, 


*wafer-woman, s. A woman who sold 
wafers. Such women were ofteu employed in 
love affairs and intrigues. 

“Twas no set meeting, 
Certainly, for there was no wufer-womun with her 
These three 4 


days 
Beaum, & Flet.; Woman-hater, li 1. 


“qwa'-fér, v.t. [Warer, 8] 


1, To seal or close with a wafer, 


“ Put it into his pocket, wfered, and er for the 
Genera! Post."—Vickens: Pickwick, ch. xxxti 


2. To attach or fasten with a wafer. 


“This little bill is to be wafered on the shop-door.” 
—Dickens - Pickwick, ch. 1. 


®wi'-for-ér, * waf-frer, s. (Eng. wafer, s.; 
-er.j  Aauan who made or sold wafers, They 
‘appear to have been employed as go-betweenis 


fm leve allairs and intrigues, (Cf Warer- 
WOMAN.) 
“A waffrer with waffres.” P. Plowman, p. 258. 


*waforestre,* wafrestre,s. [Eng. wafer 
aud tem. sulf. -ster.) A woman who sold 


wafers, — re A 
Pan Gh ait P. Plowman, p, 125, 
waff (1), s. [A variant of whif(q.v.).] A blast. 
(Scolvh.) 
“A cold waff of wind.”—Scott : Heart of Midlothian, 
XXXIX 
‘waff (2), s. [The same word as wave (q.v.).] 
1. The act of waving; a signal made by 
Waving. 
2. A hasty motion. 
3. A slight stroke from a soft body. 


De 


4. Sudden bodily ailment. 
{ Scotch in all its senses, 


waff, v.t. To wave, to shake, 
(Scotch.) 
“With wynd wajing his hairs lowsit of tres.” 
Douglas; Virgil; .tneid i. 319, 
waf’-fle, s. [Dut. wafel; O. Dut. waeffel; 
Ger. wufel=a wafer (q.v.).] A thin cake 
baked hard and rolled, or a soft indented 
cake baked in an iron utensil on coals. 


waffie-iron, s. A cooking-utensil having 
two hinged portions to contain batter, which 
is quickly e»oked by the relatively large sur- 
face of heated iron, owing to square projec- 
tions which make cavities in the batter-cuke. 


waf’-fle, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; prob. of ono- 
inutopoetic origin.}] (See extract.) 

“ Out they went into the bleak bitterness, the dogs 
running before thein, and, as the people say, ‘ wafting * 
—that is, snutfing aud whining—in their eagerness to 
get on.”"—Daily Telegraph, Murch 8, 1888, 


*wa-foure, s. [WAFER] 


waft, v.t. & i. [A variant of wave, v., formed 
by taking the pa. t., waved (corrupted to waft 
by rapid pronunciation), as the infinitive 
mood of a new verb; thus Shakespeare has 
waft both for the pa. t, and pa. par. of wave 
(see Merchant of Venice, v.,and KingJohn, ii.) ; 
ef, Mod. Eng. hoist, which is due to hoised, 
pa. t. of Mid. Eng. hoise, aud Mod. Eng. graji, 
due to gruffed, pa. t. of Mid. Eng. graff; cf. 
also Scotch waff = to wave, to shake.) 

A, Transitive: 

*1. To beckon to; to make a signal to; to 
give notice to or call the attention of by 
waving something. 

“ But, soft, who wafts us yonder?” 
Shakes. : Comedy of Errors, tl, 2 
*2. To cast or turn quickly. 


“Wi his eyes to the contrary.” 
sede Shuakeep. : Winter's Tale, 1. 2, 


3, To bear or earry through a fluid or 
buoyant medium ; to bear or convey through 
the air or sea. 

“ The self-same gale that tats the fragrance round.” 
Cowper: Hervism, 

*4, To buoy up; to cause to float ; to keep 

from sinking. 


“Their lungs being able to waft up their bodies."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


*B. Intrans.: To move or pass as ina 
buoyant medium ; to float. 
“ And now the shouts wut near the citadel.” 


den. (Todd, 
waft, s. (Wart, v.] he : : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of one who or that which wafts ; 
& sweep. 
*2. A breath or current, as of air. 
“One wide waft.” Thomson; Winter, 271, 
8. (See extract). 


** Made as well as he could a boat, or rather a waft, 
wherewith he wafted over the drivers.”"—Smith: Lives 
of Highwaymen, iii. 74, 


Il. Naut.: <A flag stopped at the head and 
middle portions, hoisted as a signal. The 
meaning of the signal varies according to the 

lace where it is hoisted; at the main, peak, 
ia (Also spelt whe/t.) 


*waft’-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. waft, v.3 
-age.| The act of wafting ; the state of being 
wafted ; conveyance or transportation through 
a@ buoyant medium, as air, water, &c. 


“ Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks, 
‘Staying for wiaftuge.’ 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, tii. 2 


* waft’-ér, s. (Eng. waft, v.; -er.] 
1. One who or that which wafts or trans- 
ports 


[WarF, s.] 


s The wafter of the souls to bliss or bane.” 
beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, iv. 


2. A boat for passage. 
8. A blunted sword, formerly used in milf- 
exercises and sword-and-buckler play. 
(Meyrick.) [But see note s.v. Waster, A. 3.] 
* waft'-or, s. [Warrer.] 
* waft’-ure,s. [Eng. waft; -wre.] Theact of 
waving. 
© With uefture of hand.” 
Tae oeekanee ane ane iLL 
wig, *wagege, v.i.& t. (0. Sw. wagga = to 
wag, to fluctuate; wagga =(s.) a cradle, (v.) to 
rock a cradle; Sw. vagga=(s.) a cradle, (v.) 
to rock a cradle ; Icel. vugga = a cradle; Dan, 
vugge =(s.) @ cradle, (v.) to rock a cradle. 
Allied to A.S. wauviwn = to move, to rock, to 
vacillate; Eng. weiyh and waggon.] 


A. Intransitive: 

1, To move backwards and forwards, up 
and down, or froin side to side alteriately, as 
if connected with a larger body by a joint, 
pivot, or any flexible attachment; to oscil- 
late, to rock, to swing or sway ; to vibrate, 

* His head wigged up and down.” 
Shukesp.: Rupe of Lucrece, 1,406. 

2. To be in motion ; to stir, to move. 

“Tremble and start at wagging of a straw. 
Shakesp.: Richard 111., tii. 6. 

* 3. To make progress ; to progress, to con- 

ue. 

“Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags.” 

Shukesp. > As You Like It, ti. 7 

*4, To move off or away; to pack off; to 
be off or gone. 

“Come, neighbours, we must wag.” 
Cowper: Yearly Distress. 

B. Trans. : To cause to move up and down, 
backwards and forwards, or froin side tu side 
alternately, as a small body joiited or at- 
tached to a larger body by a joint, pivot, or 
any flexible attachment; to cause to uscillate, 
rock, surge, or vibrate; to shake. It is often 
used with an idea of playfulness, sportiveness, 
mockery or derision. 


* Let me see the prouaest 
He, that dares most, but wag his t'nger at thee.” 


esp.: Henry VI11., V. & 
wig, s. (Waa, v.] 

1. The act of wagging or shaking ; a shake: 
as, To give a wag of one’s head. 

2. One who makes, or is in the habit of 
making jokes ; one who is of a merry, frolic- 
some, or humorous disposition; a droll, hu- 
inorous fellow; a humourist, a wit, a joker. 
Formerly applied to a person who indulged 
in coarse, low, or broad humour or butloonery, 
such as practical jokes, &. 

le wag is the last order even of pretenders to wit 

and good humour.”—7atler, No. 184. 

¥ In this meaning the word is probably an 

abbreviation of Wag-halter (q.v.). 


*wag-halter, s. A common term for & 
rogue or gallows-bird; one who is likely to 
wag ina halter; arascal. (Cf. Scotch hempie 
=one fond of merry, frolicsome pranks, @ 
joker ; lit. = one fitted for a heipen rope.) 


” 


wage, * wagen, v.t. & i, [0. Fr. wager, 
gayer, gagier=to pledge, from Low Lat. 
wadio=to pledge, from wadins, vadium=a 
pledge, from Goth, wuli=a pledge ; gawadjon 
= to pledge. Gage and wage are doublets.] 
[Wep.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To put to the hazard or Tisk of an event; 
to stake, to pledge, to bet, to wager, to risk. 
“I will wage agninst your gold, gold to it.”— 
Bhakesp. : Cyvbeline, 1. 5. 
*2. To hazard, to attempt, to risk ; to ven- 
ture on; to encounter. 
“Dared hiin to wage this battle at Pharsalia.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, til, 7 
3. To engage in, as in a contest; to carry 
on, as a war; to undertake, 
“ From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, xvi. 
*4, To hire for pay ; to engage for wages; 
to employ. 
“If thei wage men to werre.” Piers Plowman, p. 405. 
*5, To set to hire ; to hire or let out. 
, “Thou... must wage 
Thy workes for wealth, and life tor gold engage,” 
Spenser: F.(Q., UL. vil. 18, 
*6. To pay wages to; to pay the waves of. 
“ Wanting moue \diers,"— 
ie ork i y to wage his souldiers."—Prynne? 
* B. (ntransitive: 


1, To bind or engage one’s self by a pledge ; 
to go bail. 
“I wil eoage for wrong, he wil do so namore,” 
Piers Plowman, B. iv, 96, 
2. To be opposed as a stake; to be equal ; 
to balance. 
“The commodity wages not with the danger."— 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 2 
S. To be opposed in combat; to contend, 
to strive. 
“ Choose to wage against the enmity o’ the air.” 
Shukesp. 


. 2 Lear, ii, 4 
q * To wage one’s law? 


Law: (See extract). 


“ When an action of debt is brought against one, as 
for money or chattels left or leut the defendant, the 
defendant may wage his lew; that is, swear, and 
eae ety with bit, that be owes nothing to the 
plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. The offer to 
Inake the oxth is called waver of law, and when it is 
bp it is called the making or doing of law.” 


, Dé}; PdAt, j/5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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wage-work, s. Labor for which money 
paid. 


wage-worker, s. 
wages; an employee. 


wage, s. [0. Fr. wage, gage =a gage, pledge, 
uarantee, from wager, gager, gagier = to wage 
q.v.).] 
*1, A gage, a pledge, a stake. 
“The elfin knight, which ought that warlike wage, 
Disdained to loose the eed he wonne in fray.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. iv. 89% 
2, Hire; pay for services. (Now generally 
used in the plural.) 
“Tk mar thou rett his wage,” 
Robert de Brunne, p, $19, 
* wagse’-dom, s. (Eng. wage, s.;-dom.] The 
systein of paying wages for work done. 


“By the substitution of industrial partnership in 
place of wagedom.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 


‘wiig’-el, s. (Etym. doubtful. Not found in 
Lexicon Cornu-Brit.] 
Ornith. : According to Willughby et gaiee 
p. 849), the Great Black-backed Gull (Larus 
marinus). Willughby was followed by Pen- 
nant, who afterwards changed his opinion, 
and in his Arctic Zoology (ii. 243), describes 
the Wagel as the young of the “Herring Gull,” 
the Linnean Larus fuscus, the Lesser Black- 
backed Gull of modern ornithology. 


wage’-léss, a. [Eng. wage, s.; -less.] 
1. Not receiving wages, 
*2. Not paying wages. 
“ Tithelesse, tax-lesse, wagelesse, rightlesse.” 
Sylvester: Job Triumphant, iil, 155, 
“wage-ling, s. (Eng. wage, s.; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] <A hireling. 
“Deceivers, wolves, wagelings, Judases,”—Bale; 
Select Works, p. 489, 
was’-ér,* wa-jour, s. [O. Fr. wageure, 
gageure, from Low Lat. wadiatura, from wa- 
diatus, pa. par. of wadio = to wage (q.V.). ] 
IL. Ordinary Language : 


1, Something deposited, staked, or hazarded 
on the event of a contest or some unsettled 
question ; something staked by each of two 
persons in support of his own opinion con- 
cerning a future or an unknown event; a 
stake. The party whose opinion proves to be 
correct receives what has been staked by 
both. By statutes of England, Scotland, 
and the United States, all contracts or agree- 
ments, whether in writing or parole, depend- 
ing on wagers, are null and void, and the 
wager or money due thereon cannot be re- 
covered in a court of law. <A wager lost is, 
therefore, only a debt of honor, 

“ For most men (till by losing rendered sager) 
Will back their own opinions with a wager,” 
Byron: Beppo, xxvil, 

2. An occasion upon which two persons 
make a bet ; a bet. 

3. That on which bets are laid; the subject 
of a bet. 

II, Law; An offer to make oath of inno- 
cence, or of non-indebtedness; or the act of 
making oath, together with the oaths of eleven 
compurgators, to fortify the defendant’s oath, 

J (1) * Wager of battle: [Barre]. 

*(2) Wager of law: 

Law: A mode of trial whereby, in an action 
for debt brought upon a simple contract be- 
tween the parties without any deed or record, 
the defendant might discharge himself by 
taking an oath that he owed not the plaintiff 
anything ; but he was required to bring with 
him eleven persons of his neighbors, called 
compurgators, who were to avow upon their 
oath that they believed in their consciences 


that he declared the truth. [See ext: 
under Waar, v., J.J : pay 


wager-policy, s. [Pouicy (2), s., .] 
wag-eér, v.t. & i. [Waarr, s.] 
A. Trans.: To stake, hazard, or risk on 


the issue of some event, or on some question 
to be decided, or on some casualty ; to bet, 


to stake, 
“Td wager twent; und 
That, if he e alive, hehe it yet.” 
Wordsworth: The Brothers. 


ate Rh io : To make a wager or wagers; 


One who works for 


* wag -6r-6r, s. One who wagers or bets. 
wag’-6r-ing, pr. par. ora. [Wacer, v.] 
wagering-policy, s. [Poticy (2),s., J.] 


wag’ -6g, s. pl. [Wacx,s.] The payment for 
work done or services performed; the price 
paid for labor; the return made or compensa- 
tion paid to those employed to perform any 
kind of labor or service for their employers. 

{ Some economists have held that the rate 
of wages is determined by the ratio which the 
capital—for the productive use of which labor 
is sought—bears to the number of laborers 
seeking that kind of employment; that when 
the capital increases more rapidly than the 
laboring population of a country, wages rise ; 
when it increases more slowly, they fall, It 
has also been noted that the eflect uf a rise in 
wages is to produce an increase in the number 
of marriages and, in due time, of population, 
with the result of ultimately causing wages 
again to fall. A simpler theory is that labor 
is really a sort of commodity, and subject to 
the laws of commodity, which are immutable 
(vide infra). This view will account tor the 
fact that all attempts to fix wages by law 
have proved inopeiutive and mischievous, a 
conspicuous example being the eflort made, in 
the reign of Edward III. (1350), on the part 
of capitalists, atter the Black Death (in 1546) 
had swept away so large a part of the popula- 
tion, both in Britain and on the continent, 
that wages naturally and greatly rose, In the 
United States it has been considered highly 
desirable to preserve Ameiican mechanics fiom 
open competition with the yoorly paid Jabor of 
Europe, and the protectionists claim that the 
American tariff system furnishes such piotec- 
tion to American labor. However true this 
may be, the fact reniains that this system has 
not prevented frequent and extensive stiikes 
proceeding from the reduction of wages; 
and the question of the relations of capital 
and labor is still one of vital significance in 
American economics. 

“(The produce of labor constitutes the natural re- 
compense or wages of labor.’’—Adam Smith: Wealth 
of Nations, bk. i., chap. viii. 

Practically, however, labor is treated as a 
commodity, and, therefore, the price of labor 
(wages) is subject to the influence of the 
natural law of commodity affecting tle supp] 
of and the demand for laborers; and if, through 
low wages, capital (which is an employing 
agent but not a productive factor in ecom mics) 
shall absorb an undue proportion of ‘the pro- 
duce of labor,’ Mr. Smith’s idea of “ vatural 
recompense” must prove inoperative. It 
seems clear that our recurrent labor troubles 
may be ascribed to this cause, at Jeast in part. 
(See CaprrAt, s., B. 3. J.J 

4 Although a plural, wages sometimes has 
the verb in the singular, 

“The wages of sin is death.""—Romans vi. 23. 

q Strictly speaking, the term wages compre- 
hends as well the pay of officers, the fees of 
lawyers, medical men, &c., the salary of cleiks, 
the stipends of clergymen, as the remuneration 
for mechanical and menial labor. 


wages-fund, s. 


Polit. Econ.: A term formerly used to denote 
that portion of active capital devoted to the 
payment of wages; being, in fact, simply the 
aggregate sum of wages, and not a fund in 
any sense. Now little used, 


*wages-less, a, Not receiving wages; 
unpaid. (Lytton; Pelham, ch, xlix.) 


*waget, a.ors. [Prob. the same as WaTcHEr 


(q.v.).] Light-blue, or cloth of a light-blue 


color. ( Chaucer.) 
wag’-gér-y, s. [Eng. wag, s.; -ery.] The 
manner, actions, or pranks of a wag; 


mischievous merriment; frolicsome humor; 
sportive trick or gaiety; jocular sayings or 
doing; pleasantry, 


wag’-gish, a, [Eng. wag, .; -ery.] 

1. Like a wag; full of mischievous merri- 
ment, frolicsome humor, and pleasantry; 
roguish in merriment or good humor, 

2. Done, made, or laid in waggery or 
for sport; sportive, frolicsome, humorous, 
pleasant. 


wag’ -gish-ly, adv. [Bng. waggish; -ly.] 
In a waggish manner; in sport or frolic; 
sportively. 


wig’-gish-néss, s, [Eng. waggish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being waggish; 
pone ne merriment; pleasantry, jocularity, 
umor. 


heh sins vé& & & [A frequent. from wag 
q.V. 

A, Intrans.: To move with a wagging mo- 
tion; to wag or sway from side to side quickly 
aud frequently. 

Fae nO eee: inane Pkt 

B, Trans.: To cause to wag quickly and 
frequently; to wag or move one way and 
another, 


wag'-gle,s. [Waaatz, v.) A quick, frequent 
wagging or movement one way and another. 


wa -gite (or was Vv), s. [After Herr Wage 
of Warsaw; suff, -ite (Min.). 
Min.: A concretionary variety of zinc silli- 
cate from the Urals. 


Wag-neér’-i-an, a. Of or relating to 
Richard Wagner (pron. Vag’mer), the eminent 
German musical composer (1813-1883). 


Wae’-nér-igm, s. The musical theory 
taught and illustrated in his works by Richard 
Wagner; the absolute codrdination, in the 
drama, of the music, the wording, the scenic 
effects, and the action, as being all of equal 
and essential importance. [WAGNERIAN.] 


wag’-neér-ite, s. [After Herr Wagner; suff, 
-ite (Min.). } 

Min... A rare mineral occurring in veins of 
quartz in clay-slate at Hollgraben, near 
Wertfen. Salzburg. Hardness, 5 to 5°5; sp. 
gr. 3:068; lustre, vitreous; color, shades of 
yellow, grayish; streak, white; brittle. Com- 
pos. : Phosphoric acid, 43°8 ; magnesia, 37°13 
fluorine, 11°7; magnesium, 7°4=100= to the 
formula (MgO),PO5 + MgF. 


wig’-én, wag'-gon, s. (Dut. wagen, cogn, 
with A.8. wegn = a wain (q.v.); Icel. & Sw. 
vagn ; O. H. Ger. wagan.] 

L, Ordinary Language : 

1, A four-wheeled vehicle for the transport 
of goods, freight, and produce. The ordinary 
goods wagon is a strong, heavy vehicle, drawn 
by two horses yoked abreast. The fore- 
wheels are smaller than the hind-wheels, 
and their axle is swivelled to the body of 
the vehicle, so as to facilitate turning. ost 
wagons are supplied with strong springs on 
account of the weight of the vehicle, and te 
make up for the absence of the steadying 
power of the horses, who expend their force 
in pulling only, the weight being distributed 
over the four wheels, A velicle on four 
wheels of equal diameter is of lighter draught 
than one in which the fore-wheels are smaller 
than the hind-wheels, unless the load is dis- 
tributed on the wheels in proportion to their 
diameter, Wagons are used for many purposes, 
agricultural and commercial. Those used to 
carry goods needing protection from rain are 
provided with wooden bows, over which is 
stretched a covering of heavy canvas or other 
material. The ends of the bows are inserted 
in staples on each side of the vehicle, so that 
cover and bows can be removed when not 
required. 

“One of the wheeles of the wagon wherin I Maly! 

wen 


brake, so that by that meanes the other wagons 
afore," —Hackluyt. Voyuges, ili, 484, 


2. The name given in England to a vehicle 
for the conveyance of goods on railways; in 
this country it is called a freight car. 

* 3, A chariot, 

“ Phoebus pure 
“In western waues his weary waggon did recure,” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. v, 4b 

II. Goldbeating: A tool having four edges 
of cane mounted ina frame, and used to trim 
the edges of gold-leaf to a size for a book; 
that is, about 8} inches onaside. The cane 
is used in preference to steel, as the gold does 
not adhere to it. 


wagon-boiler, s. 

poem : A boiler having a semiciroular 
top and flat or concave bottom. So called from 
the resemblance of its shape to that of 4 
wagon covered with its tilt. 


wagon-bow, s. An arch-shaped slat 
with its ends planted in staples on the wagon- 
bed sides. Used to elevate the tilt or cover. 


wagon-ceiling, s, 
Arch,: A ceiling of cylindrical form, 


wagon-coupling, s. A coupling for 
attaching the hind axle to the fore. Knowm 
also as a reach or perch in carriages. 


OO 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, #, 0 = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


wagon—wailingly 
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wagon-drag, s. [Drag, s., II. 3.] 


wagon-hammer, s. The vertical bolt 
which connects the double-tree to the tongue, 
and upon which the double-tree swings. 


wagon-headed, a. 

Arch.: Having an arched or semicircular 
top or head, like the cover or tilt of a wagon 
when stretched over the bows; round-arched: 
as, a wagon-headed ceiling, roof, or vault. 


wagon-jack, s, A jack for lifting the 
wheels of a wagon clear of the ground, that 
the wheels may be removed and the spindle 
greased. The varieties are numerous. 


wagon-lock, s. A contrivance to bring 
a friction on the wheels of a wagon, to 
retard its motion in descending hills. 


wagon-master, s. A person who has 
charge of one or more wagons; especially, an 
officer in charge of wagons in a military 
train. 


wagon-roofed, a. 
Arch.: Having a semi-circular or wagon- 
hea/led roof. 


wagon-tipper, s. A device for tilting 
&@ wagon, in order to dump its load. 


wagon-train, s. A train, service, or 
collection of wagons, draught-animals, &c., 
organized for a special purpose; especially, 
the collection of wagons, &c., accompanying 
an army, to convey provisions, ammunition, 
the sick, wounded, &c. 


wagon-wright, s. A wright who makes 
wagons, 


wien, wig-gon,v.t. &4. [Wacor, s.] 
A. Trans.: To convey or transport in a 
wagon or wagone. 
B. Intrans. : To convey or transport goods 
in a wagon or wagons, 


wig-dn-age wag’-gon-age, (age as ig), 
8s (Eng. wagon ; -age.] 
1. Money paid for the conveyance of goods 
in wagons. 
2. A collection of wagons. 


“ Wagonage, provender, and two or three pieces of 
cannon.’ —Curlyle. 


was 60-6r,wig -gin-ér, s. [Eng. wagon; 
“er. 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who drives or leads a wagon; a 
wagon-driver. 


“The waggoners drove off at full speed.”—Mao 
@ulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


* 2. A charioteer. 


@ Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels; 
And then I'll come, and be thy wagyoner.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, V. 2 


8. A constellation, Charles’ Wain, [Ursa 
MAJOR.) 
s this, the Northern wagoner had set 
is seuenfold teme behind tle stedfast star.” 
Spenser: F. Q., Lit 1 
II. Astron.: (1) The constellation Auriga; 
(2) The constellation Bootes (q.v.). 


* wig’-on-éss, * wig’-gon-éss, s. (Eng. 
wagon; -ess.} A female wagoner, driver, or 
charioteer. (An improper formation.) 


“ Her waggoness was she that paints the air,” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad v. 848. 


wig -0n-étte’, wig-godn-Stte’, « [A 


dimin. from wagon (q.v.).] 


— 


WAGONETTE. 


Vehicles: A kind of four-wheeled pleasure- 
earriage of light construction. 
“There was a large waggonette of varnished oak.”— 
Black ; Princess of Thule, ch, i. 


*waig-on-ry, *wig-gon-ry. 5 [Bng. 


wagon ; ye Conveyance by means of wagons; 
wagons collectively. 


“This unlawful waggonry wherein it rides.”—Mil- 
ton: Of Church Government, bk, i., ch. i. 


*wag’-pas-tie, s. [Eng. wag, v., and pasty.) 
A rogue, an urchin. 
“ With a little wagpastie 
A deceiver of follies by subtill craft and guile.” 


Udal: Roister Doister, ili, 2, 
wag’-tail, s. [Eng. wag, v., and tail.] 

1. Lit. & Ornith.: A popular name for any 
species of the genus Motacilla, called more 
fully Water-Waytail. ‘They are active, grace- 
ful birds, of sober plumage, black, white, aud 
gray being the prevailing colours. They fre- 
quent grass-plots, the edges of ponds, and the 
sandy banks of rivers, in search of their in- 
sect food, and may be readily known by their 
restless activity and ceaseless motion of their 
tails, whence their scientific and popular 
name. [MoractLLAy WATER-WAGTAIL. ] 

*2, Fig.: A pert person. 

“ Spare me my gray beard, you wagtail.” 


Shakesp. : Lear, i. 2 
wagtail-fantail, s. 


Ornith.: Rhipidura motacilloides, an Aus- 
tralian bird, about five inches long, and closely 
resembling the Pied Wagtail (Motacilla lugn- 
bris), whence the popular and specific names. 


*wag-tail, * wag-tayl, ».1. 
and tuil.} To flutter. 
“From bush to bush, wagtayling here and there.” 
Sylvester - The Trophies, p. 137. 
wah, wha, s. [See extract.] 
Zool.: Ailurus fulgens. [PANDA.] 


“Tt... is frequently discovered by its loud cry or 
call, resembling the word wha, often repeating the 
same. Hence is derived one of the local names by 
which it is known.”"—Zng. Cyclop. (Nat. Hist.), iv. 186. 


Wa-ha’-bi, Wa-ha-beé, s. [Named after 
Abdul-Wahhab = the servant of Him who 
gives everything.] 

Muhammadanism (Pl.): A sect founded by 
Abdul Wahhab, born towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, near Der’aiyeh, the 
capital of Nejd, in Arabia. During the Saracen 
period the Muhammadan sacred places were 
in Arab custody. When the Saracen was 
succeeded by the Turkish power they passed 
over into Turkish keeping. It is obligatory 
on every Musalman who can afford the ex- 
pense, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca at least 
once in his life. The Arabs were greatly 
scandalized by the moral laxity of some of 
the pilgrims, and it became painfully ap- 
parent that even the best of them had largely 
departed from the purity of the faith, accord- 
ing divine honours to Muhammad, elevating 
tradition to the same level as revealed scrip- 
ture, and quietly ignoring any precept of the 
Koran which required self-denial for its per- 
formance. Abdul Wahhab felt it a duty to 
make a determined effort to restore Muham- 
madanism to its pristine purity, and the inost 
earnest Moslems gradually became his fol- 
lowers. Converting to his views Muhammad 
Ibu Saud, the powerful Sheikh of Der’aiyeh, 
whuse daughter he married, he induced his 
father-in-law to draw the sword for the esta- 
blishment of a pure Muhammadan theocracy. 
The Bedouins flocked to his standard; the 
towns of Arabia, less inclined to adopt the new 
faith, had to be conquered. The Pasha of 
Bagdad, a.p. 1748 and 1749, somewhat, re- 
tarded, but did not permanently arrest their 
progress. In a.D. 1765 (1172 of the Hegira), 
the father-in-law died, and on June 14, 1787 
(A. H. 1206), the revivalist or reformer. The 
former was succeeded by his son, Abdul-Aziz. 
In 1797 the Wahabees pillaged the town and 
tomb of Husein; in 1803 they captured 
Mecca, and in 1804 Medina, where they 

lundered the tomb of Muhammad himself. 

y this time Abdul-Aziz had been succeeded 
by his son Saud, by whose orders the Khootha 
(public prayer) was no longer allowed to be 
offered in the name of the Sultan. With the 
exception of the territory subject to the Imam 
of Muscat, all Arabia now submitted to the 
Wahabees. They also captured some Arabic 
towns on the coast of Persia, and Waha- 
bee pirates infested the Persian Gulf. In 
1809 these pirates were severely punished by 
the British, in conjunction with the Imam 
of Muscat. The same year Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, prepared to attack them. 
In 1812 he took Medina, and in 1813 Mecca. 
In 1816 Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mehemet 
Ali, assumed the command of the Egyptian 
troops, and, entering Arabia, took Der’aiyeh 


(Eng. wag, 


in 1818, and capturing Abdullah, son and sue- 
cessor of Saud, sent him to Constantinople, 
where he was beheaded. In 1827, 1834, 1838, 
and 1839 the Wahabees attempted to excite in- 
surrections, and required continual vigilanee 
from Egypt. In 1862 and 1863 Palgrave found 
them numerous in Arabia. The Wahabee 
movement is not now confined to Arabia ; it. 
has spread throughout the Muhammadan 
world, and though quiescent at present, still 
possesses vigorous life, and will doubtless 
again from time to time break forth. Many 
adherents of the sect are believed to exist in 
India, Patna being considered one of their 
strongholds, 


Wa-ha’-bi-ism, Wa-ha’-beé-ism, «. 
[Eng. Wahabi, Wahabee ; -ism.] ‘Ihe doctrines, 
principles, and practices of the Wahabis. 


* wah-lén-bér -gi-a (or w as v), s. [Named 
after George Wahlenberg, M.D., author of the 
Flora of Japan.) 

Bot.; An old genus of Campanulacez, re- 
duced by Sir J. Hooker to a sub-genus of 
Campanula. Wauhlenbergia hederacea is now 
Campanula hederacea. The flowers of W. 
graminiflora are used by the mountaineers of 
Southern Europe for epilepsy, and W. linartoi- 
des in Chili for pains in the bowels, 


* waid, pa. par. ora. [WEIGH.] 


waif, weif, s. & a. [0. Fr. waif, gaif=a 
thing lost and not claimed, from Icel. veif = 
anything flapping about, as the fin of a seal ; 
veifa = toshake, to vibrate.] [WaFrF, WAIVE.} 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Anything found astray or lying without. 
an owner; anything blown by the wind or 
drifted in by the ocean ; a thing preserved or 
coming as by chance ; a stray or odd piece or 
article. 

2. A wanderer ; a poor, neglected, homeless 
wretch, 

II, Law: 

1. Goods of which the owner is not known. 

2. Such goods as a thief, when pursued, 
throws away to prevent being apprehended. 
They belong to the crown, unless the owner 
takes the necessary steps for prosecuting and 
convicting the thief. 

B. As adj.: Vagabond, worthless, ignoble, 
mean. (Scotch.) 


J Waifs and strays; The homeless poor. 


* waift, s. (Eng. waif, with excrescent 1, due 
to tlie pa. par. wuived.] <A waif, 
“ For that a waift, the which by fortune came 
Upon your seas, he claim'd as propertie.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. xii. 81. 
wail (1), *waile, * wayl, * wayle, *weil, 
* weyl, v.t. & i. [Icel. vela, vala, volla=to 
wail ; orig. = to cry woe; from ve, vei = woe! 
(interj.) ; ef. Ital. guajolare, guaire = to wail, 
ery woe; from gwai = woe!l; Goth. wai= 
woe!; cf. also WAYMENT.] 
A. Trans.: To lament over, to bewail, te 
mourn. 
“She wails the absence of her lord.” 
Mason: Elfrida. 
B. Intrans.: To express sorrow audibly = 
to lament, to mourn. 
“ Nor wail'd his father o'er th’ untimely dead.” 
Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 46. 
wail (2), v.t. 


[WALE (2), v.] - 
wail, s. 


(Wart, v.] Loud lamentation or 
weeping ; mourning or sorrow audibly ex~ 
pressed, 

“* Around the woods 
She sighs her song, which with her wai! resound.” 
Thomson. 
wail’-ér, s. (Eng. wail(1), v. -er.] One who 
wails or laments violently. 


*wail’-ful, * waile-full, a. [Eng. wail, s. = 
-full.) Sorrowful, mournful, sad, 
“ You must lay lime, to tangle her desires, 
By wailful sonnets.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen, iii. 2. 
wail’-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Watt (i), v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of expressing grief, 
sorrow, or lamentation audibly; violent or 
loud lamentation. 

"*T bad harp’s wild wailings flow.” 
eee Wescott: Glenfndhs. 
wail'-ing-ly, adv (Eng. wailing; -ly.] Ine 


boil, béy; pdut, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 


-Cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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wailment—wait 


wailing manner; with wailing and lamen- 
tation, 


®“ wail’-mént, s. [Eng. wail (1), v. 3 -ment.] 
Wailing, lamentation. 
“O day of wilment to all that are yet unborn.”— 
Hacket: Life af Williams, ii, 224. 
*wail-mént, v.i. (WaiLment, 8.) To la- 
ment, to wail. 
“ Yherefore well may I wailment.” 
Tylney: Locrine, ii. 2. 
@ Perhaps a misprint for waiment (q.v.). 


*wail’-stér, s. [Eng. wail (1), v. 3 fem. suff. 
-ster.] A Woman who wails or laments; a fe- 
male mourner, 


*wai'-mént, v.i. [WayYMENT.] 


wain, *waine, *wayn, s. [A.8. wegn, 
wen=a wain; ecogn. with Dut. wagen = a 
wagon (q.v.); O. Sax. wagan; Icel. vagn; 
Dan. vogn; Sw. vagn; O. H. Ger. wagan; 
Ger. wagen.] 
1. Afour-wheeled vehicle for the transporta- 
tion of goods, corn, hay, &c. ; a waggon. 


“There from the sunburnt hayfield homeward creeps 
The loaded wain,” Cowper : Tusk, i 295. 


*2. A chariot. 


“Trembling he stood before the golden watn, 
And bow’'d to dust the honours of his inane,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xix. 448 


3. A constellation; Charles’ Wain; Ursa 
Major. 

* wain-bote, s. Anallowance of timber 
for waggons and carts. 
wain-house, s. 
waggons aud carts. 

wain-rope, s. Arope for yoking animals 
to, or binding a load to a wain or waggon; & 
cart-rope. 
“Oxen and wain-ropes cannot hale them together.” 
—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 
*wain, *waine, v.t. [WalIy, s.] 
1. To fetch or convey in a wain or waggon, 


“Tf any you see 
Good servant for dairie house, waine her to me.” 
Tusser : Husbandrie, p. 107. 
2. To waft. 


“ So swift they wained her through the light.” 
. Hogg. 
3. To raise, to lift. 


wain’-a-ble, a. (Eng. wain, v. ; -able.] Capa- 
ble of being tilled ; as, wainable land. 


A house or shed for 


* wain’-age (age as ig),s. [Eng. wain, 8.3 
-age.) The finding of carriages or vehicles for 
carrying goods, 


*waine, s.& v. (Warn, s. & v.] 


* wain’-man, s. (Eng. wain,s., and man.] A 
waggoner. 


wain’-scot, s. (Dut. wagen-schot = wainscot; 
Low Ger. wagenschot =the best kind of oak 
timber, well-grained, and without knots. The 
Dutch word is from wagen = a waggon, a car- 
riage, a coach, and schot = a partition, a 
wainscot.] 

*1, A fine kind of foreign oak timber, not 
liable to warp or cast, and working freely 
under thie tool. 

“A wedge of wainscot is fittest and most proper for 

cleaving of an oaken tree.”"—Urguhart - Tracts, p. 153. 

2. A wooden lining or casing of the walls 
of apartments, usually made in panels, and 
so called because the panelling was originally 
made of the oak timber known as wainscot. 


“The mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainsecot shriek’d.” 


Tennyson: Mariana, 
wainscot-moth, s. : 
Entomology: 

1. Leucania pallens, a very common British 
night-moth, having the fore wings pale ochre- 
yellow, with the veins paler, and three faint 
dark dots; hind wings whitish or very pale 
gray. Expansion of wings an inch and a 
quarter. The caterpillar feeds in spring on 
warious grasses. The Wainseot moths fre- 
quent marshy localities, and as a rule measure 
about an inch and a half across the wings, 

2. (Pl.): The family Leucanide (q.v.), 


wain’-scot, v.t. [Waryscor, s.] 
1. To line with wainscotting. 


“Musick soundeth better in chambers wainscotted, 
than hanged.”— Bacon. 


*2. To line with different materials. 


_ “Tt is most curionsly lined, or weinscotted, with a 
white testaceous crust.”"—Grew - Museum, 


wiain’-scot-ting, s. (Eng. wainscot; -ing.] 
Waiuscot, or the material used for it, 
“He hid them behind the wainscotting of hisstudy.” 
—Burnet : Life of Hale. ‘ 
wain’-wright (gh silent), s. [Eng. wain, g., 
and wright.) A waggon-wright. 


wiir, v.t. [Icel. verja = to invest, to lay out, 
to clothe, to wrap, to wear.) To lay out; to 
expend ; to waste, to squander. (Scotch.) 


*wair, s. ([Etym. doubtful.] A piece of 
timber two yards long, and a foot broad. 
(Bailey.) 


Wwaise, wéise, wéyse, vt. [Icel. visa; 
Ger. weisen = to show, to teach.] To lead, to 
direct. (Scotch.) 


waist, * wast, * waste, s. [From A.8. 
* west, * went, wostn = form, shape, figure, 
from weaxen = to grow, to wax (q.v.); Icel. 
voxtr = stature, shape, from vara = to grow; 
Dan. vaat ; Sw. vaxt = growth, size.] 

*1. Shape, figure, form. 

2. That part of the human body which is 
immediately below the ribs or thorax; the 
small part of the body between the thorax 
and hips. 

“ A zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer, 
Moore. Light of the Harem, 

3. The middle part of various objects ; 

specifically, in a ship, the midship part be- 


SHIP, SHOWING WAIST. 


tween the forecastle and quarter-deck, or the 
main and fore hatchways, or the half-deck 
and galley. 

“The waist of a ship of this kind is an hollow space 
of about five feet in depth, coutained between the 
elevations of the quarter-deck and the forecastle, and 
having the upper deck for its base, or platform.”— 
Falconer : Shipwreck, ii. (Note 37.) 


*4, Something bound or fastened round 
the waist; a girdle. 
**] might have given thee for thy pains 


Ten silver shekels and a golden 2wrist.” 
¥ G, Peele: David & Bethsabe, 
* 5, The middle, 


“This was about the waste of day.” 
Loves of Hero & Leander, p. 114. 


waist-belt, * waste-belt, s. <A belt 
worn round the waist. 


“Tl write a play, says one, for I have got 
A broad-briin'd hat, and waste-be/t towards a ple 
Dryden: 1 Conquest of Granada. (Prol.) 


waist-block, s. <A bulwark sheave in 


the waist of a vessel, 


waist-deep, a. or adv, 
reach up to the waist. 


“ The eager Knight leap’d in the sea. 
Waist-deep, and fitst on shore was he,” 
Scott : Lord of the Isics,"v. 14. 
waist-tree, s. 
Naut.: A rough-tree or spar placed along 
the waist in place of bulwarks, 


waist’-band, s. (Eng. waisi, and band.] 

1, The band or upper part of breeches, 
trousers, or pantaloons, which encompasses 
the waist. 

2. A sash-band worn by laclies round the 
waist ; a waist-belt. 


waist-cloth, s. [Eng. waist, and cloth.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: A cloth or wrapper worn 
about the waist; specifically, a cotton wrapper 
so worn by natives of India. 

2. Naut.: A covering of canvas or tarpaul- 
ing for the hammocks, stowed in the gang- 
wae between the quarter-deck and the fore- 
eastle, { 


waist'-coat, * waste-coat, *wast-coate, 
8. [Eng. waist, and coat.] 
1. A short coat or garment without sleeves, 


So deep as to 


worn under the vest, covering the waist, and 
extending only to the hips; a vest, 
“'Twas a ead sight before taey march'< from home 
To see our warrivrs in re. wustecuuts.” 
Dryuen: Marriage d-lu-Mode. (Prol.) 
*2. A similar garment, formerly worn by 
women. When worn without a gown, or 
upyer dress, the waistcoat was considered 
the mark of a mad or profligate woman, 


*waist’-coat-eér, s. (Eng. waistcoat ; -eer.] 
A woman who wears a waistcoat ; specifically, 
a low, profligate woman ; a struimpet. 
“T kuew you a wistcoateer in the garden alleys,"=« 
Massinger > City sludum, iii. 1. 
waist’-ér, s. (Eng. waist ; -er.] 

Naut.: An inexperienced or broken-down 
seaman, such as used to be placed in the waist 
of a man-of-war to do duty not requiring 
much exertion or a knowledge of seamauship 5 
a green hand. 


wait, * waite, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. waiter, waitier, 
gwiler, gaitier (Fr. guetter)=to watch, to mark, 
to heed, to note, to lie in wait for, from O. H. Ger, 
wahta; M. H. Ger. wahte; Ger. wachte =a guard, 
a watch ; wachter=a watchman; Icel. vahta 
= to watch, from O. H. Ger. wahhén; Ger, 
wachen = to be brisk, to be awake; cogn, 
with A.S. wacian, wacan = to watch, to wake.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To stay or rest in expectation or patience 5 
to stop or remain statiouary, or in a stale of 
quiescence, expectation, or inaction, as till 
the arrival of some person or thing, or till the 
proper moment or favourable opportunity for 
action, or till freedom for action has been 
given. 


“ All things come round to him who will but wit.” 
Longfellow: Svudent’s 1 ale, 


2. To be ready to serve; to serve; to re- 
main in readiness to execute the orders of a 
person ; to perform the duties of a servant or 
attendant. 

*3. To be in attendance; to follow or ac- 
company a person, 


Wait close, I wil! not see him.” 
Shakesp : 2 Henry VI,L& 


4. To wait at table. [9 2.) 

B. Transitive : 

1, To stay or wait for; to rest or remain in 
expectation of the arrival of. 


“ Wait the season aud observe the times,~ 
Shakesp. : Love's Lubour's Lost, Vv. 2 


2. To defer, to put off, to postpone. (Said 
colloquially of a meal: as, Tv wait diuner for 
@ person.) 

*3, To attend; to accompany or follow, 


*t She made a mannerly excuse to stay, 
Proffering the Hind tu wait her half the way.” 
bryden: Hind & Panther, i. 557, 


*4, To attend as a consequence of; to fol> 
low, to await, to accompany, 


« a 
Waits luxury.” on hilips. (Toda,) 
4 *1. To wait attendance: To be or wait in 
attendance. (Shakesp.: Timon, i. 1.) 
2. To wait at table: To attend on persons ab 
table and supply their wants. 


*‘A parcel of seldiers robbed a farmer of his poul 
and then made hiin wait at tuble.”"—Swift, poole 


8. To wait on (or upon): 

(1) To attend on or upon as a servant; to 
perform menial services for; to pay servile 
attendance to. 


“I must wait on myself, must I1?”—Shakesp. 3 
Merry Wives, i. 1. 


(2) To attend; to go to see; to visit on 
business or for ceremony. 


“ After some inferior agents had expostulated with 
her in vain, Shrewsbury waited on her."—J/acaulay > 
Hist, Eng., ch. Xv. 2 


(83) To attend, accompany or follow as a 
result or consequence; to be attached or 
united to; to be associated with ; toaccompany. 


“ Res and reason wait on wrinkled ie 
its Shakesp.: Rape of Luoreee 276, 
(4) To attend. 


“ Heralds, wait onus!" Shakesp.: 1 Henry VILL 
* (5) To look watchfully. : 


“Tt isa point of cunning to wait upon him with 
whoww you speak, with your eye, as the Jesuits give it 
in precept."—Bacon. 


*(6) To attend to; to perform. 


“ Aaron and hissons ... shall wait on their priest's 
office.”"— Numbers iii. 10, 


* (7) So be ready to serve ; to obey. 


“Yea, let none that wait on thee he ashamed.”"== 
Psalm xxv. 3, 


(8) To be directed towards; to look to 
wards. 
“ The eyes of all watt upon Thee.”—Psalm cxlv. 1 
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wait—Wakemanites 
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wait, *waite, *wayghte, *wayte, s. 
{O. Fr. wuite, wayte.) |Wart, v.] 
*1, A watcliman, a spy. 


“ He sett his wwites bi the strete.” 
Cursor Mundi, 11,541, 


*2. One of a body of minstrels or musical 
watclimen attached tothe households of kings 
and other great persons, who paraded an as- 
signed district sounding the hours at night. 
Until very recently the Waits of the City of 
Westminster were regularly sworn before the 
“Court of Burgesses.” Many cities and towns, 
both English and foreign, encouraged and 
licensed their waits, Exeter among other places 
havinga regular company as early as the year 
1400. As a plural, the word was sometimes 
use to describe those who acted as the town 
musicians, but who did not do duty as watch- 
men, and any company of performers when 
employed as serenaders. ‘The instruments 
used were a species of hautboys, called also 
shuwms, and from their use “‘ waits.” 


“ The waits often help him through his courtship } 
and my frieud Banister has told me he was proffere: 
five hundred pounds by a young fellow, to play but 
one winter under the window of a lady, that was a 
gent furtune, but more cruel than ordinary.”"—Tatler, 

0. 222. 


3. One ofa band of persons who promenade 
the streets during the night and early morning 
about Christmas or New Year, performing 
music appropriate to the season. 

4. The act of waiting for some person or 
thing; as, he had a long wait. 

J (1) To lie in wait: [Lr= (2), v., J 15). 

(2) To lay wait; [Lay, v., J 32). 


wait'-ér, *wayt-er,s. [Eng. wait, v.; -er.] 
1, One who waits; one who remains in the 
expectation of the happening of some event, 
or the arrival of some persons, opportunity, 
time, or the like. 
2. A male attendant on the guests in a 
hotel, inn, or other place of public entertain- 
ment. 


“Entering the tavern where we met every evening, 
T found the waiters remitted their complaisance.”— 
Rambler, No. 26, 


8, A vessel or tray on which plates, dishes, 
&c., are carried ; a salver, a sewer. 

4, The person in charge of the gate ofa city. 
(Scotch.) 


waiting, *wayt-ing, pr. par., a, & 8. 

(Wart, v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

&. Asadj.: Serving, attending ; in attend- 
ance. 

C. As sudst.: The act or state of staying in 
expectation ; attendance, 

| In waiting: In attendance: as, Lords in 
waiting, officers of the royal household, 


waiting-maid, waiting-woman, s. 
A female servant who waits on a lady ; a maid. 
“ A wuiting-woman was generally considered as the 
Most suitable helpmate for a parson.”— Afacaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 
*waiting-vassal, s. An attendant. 
“ When your carters, or your waiting-vassals 
Have done a drunken slaughter.” 
Shakesp, : Richard ITI, il. L 
Swait-Ing-ly, adv. (Eng. waiting; -ly.] By 
waiting. 


wait’-réss, * wait’-ér-éss, s. [Eng. waiter ; 
-ess.) A female attendantin a hotel, inn, or 
other place of public entertainment, 


“ A number of eoaitresses and the family were sleep- 
ing.”—Times, Jan. 16, 1883, 


Waits, s. pl. [Warr, 3.] 


®waive, s. (Wair.] f 
1. Ord. Iang.: A waif; a poor, homeless 
“wretch ; a castaway. 
2. Law: A woman put out of the protection 
of the law. 


waive, *weive, *weyve, * wave, v.t. 
{O. Fr. waiver, guesver = to waive, refuse, 
abandon, to give over, to resign; from Icel. 
veifa = to vibrate, to swing about, to move 
to and fro loosely; Norw. veiva=to swing 
about ; O. H. Ger. weibéu ; M. H. Ger. weiben, 
wailen = to fluctnate, to swing about; O. Fr. 
waif, wayve, gaif=a waif; Low Lat. wavio 
= to waive; wayvium =a waif.) 

LL Ordinary Language : 

*1, To remove; to push aside, 

*2. To shun, to forsake, to abandon, to 
desert. (Gower: C. A.,, ii.) 


3. To abandon or relinquish for a time; to 
defer for the present ; to forego; not to in- 
sist on. 

“But let us waive the question of payment,”— 

Lewes : History of Philosophy, i. 11, 

*4, To move, to turn aside. 


“Thou by whom he was deceived 
Of love, and from his purpose weived.” 


Gower: CO, A., li, 
IL. Law: 


1, To throw away, as a thief, stolen goods 
in his flight. 


“Waifs, bona waviola, are stolen and waived, 
or thrown away by the thief in his flight, for fear of 
being appreheuded."—Blackstone: Comment., bk. i., 
ch. 


2. To put out of the protection of the law, 
as a wolan. 


waiv-ér, s. (Eng. waive), v.3 -er.] 

1. Comm. : The discharge by the holder of 
a bill, or note, of any one or more of the 
parties to it. [ConsrpERaTION.] It may be 
given by word of mouth in the presence of 
witnesses, or in writing. 

2. Law: 

(1) The act of waiving; the passing by or 
declining to accept a thing. (Applied to an 
estate, or to anything conveyed to a man, also 
to a plea, &c.) 

(2) The legal process by which a woman is 
waived, or put out of the protection of the law. 


wai-wode, vai'-vode, s. [Waywopz.] 


wake, *wak-i-en (pa. t. *wook, woke, 

* waked), v.i. & t. [A.8. wacan = to arise, 
to come to life, to be born (pa. t. wéc, pa. par. 
wacen); wacian = to wake, to watch (pa. t. 
wacode, wacede); cogn, with Goth. wakan (pa. 
t. wok, pa. par. wakans) = to wake, to watch: 
wakjan = to wake from sleep; Dut. waken ; 
Icel. vaka; Dan. vaage; Sw. vaku; Ger. 
wachen. } 

A, Intransitive: 

*1. To watch, to keep watch. 


“Hir frendes fulle faste waited aboute and woke.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 120, 


*2. To be vigilant or watchful. 
3. To be awake ; to continue awake ; not to 
sleep. 


“ Troilus al night for sorow woke.” 
haucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk. v. 


4. To be excited or roused from sleep ; to 
cease to sleep; to awake; to be awakened, 


“I only waked to sob and scresin.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 22. 


* 5, To bein a state of activity ; not to be 
quiescent. 
“To keep thy sh king.” 
Oy Shahesy. = Rape if tnueresd, 4136, 
* 6, To be alive ; to be quick ; to live. 


“ The last assizes keep, 
For those who wake and those who sleep.” 
Dryden; Mrs. A, Killigrew, x, 


*7. To be put in action or motion ; to be 
excited from a dormant or inactive state. 
“To fan the earth now wak'd.” Milton: P. L., x. 94, 
*8, To sit up for amusement; to hold a 
nightly revel. 
“ The king doth wake taal ie and takes his rouse.” 


bah hakesp, : Hamlet, i, 4. 
B, Transitive: 
1, To rouse from sleep; to awake. 


“ Waked with note of fire.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv. 20. 


2. To arouse, to excite; to put in motion 
or action. 
“To wake the note of mirth.” 
Scott; Lay of the Last Alinstrel, vi, 29. 
3. To disturb. 


“No murmur waked the solemn still.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iil, 26, 


4, To bring to life again, as from the sleep 
of death ; to revive, to reanimate. 
“Swells the high trump that wakes the dead.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 31. 
§. To watch prior to burial, as a dead body; 
to hold a wake for. 


wailkxe (1), s. 
=a night-wake.] 
*1. The act of waking or of being awake ; 
the state of not sleeping or of being awake. 
“* Making such difference 'twixt wke and sleep.” 
Shakesp. ? 1 Heury IV, iii. 1. 
*2. The state of forbearing sleep, espe- 
cially for a solemn or religious or festive 
purpose ; a vigil; specif., the feast of the 
dedication of a parish church, kept by watch- 
ing all night. Each church on its consecra- 
tion was dedicated to some plete saint, 
and when the anniversary of the day of con- 


[A.8. wacu, in comp. niht-wacu 


secration came round, the parish wake was 
held ; and in many parishes a secoud wake 
was held on the birthday of the saint. Tents 
were erected in the churchyurd to supply 
refreshinents to the crowd ou the morrow, 
which was kept as a publie holiday. The 
origiual motive of devotion and reverence 
was soon lost at these meetings, which de- 
generated into mere fairs or markets, cha- 
racterized by merry-making, and often dis- 
graced by riot and dissipation; hence the 
term came to mean merry-imaking generally ; 
a festive gathering. 
“Some pretty fellow, 
With a clean strength that cracks a cudgell well, 
And dances at a wake, aud pliys at nine-boles.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Captain, i 2 

3. The watching of a dead body prior to 
burial by the friends and neighbours of the 
deceased. Such a custom was formerly pre- 
valent in Scotland, and is still common in 
Ireland. It probably originated in a super- 
stitious notion with respect to the danger of 
a dead body being carried off by some of the 
agents of the invisible world, or exposed to 
the ravages of brute animals. Though pro- 
fessedly held for the indulgence of revereutial 
sorrow, wakes are too often converted into 
drunken and riotous orgies. 


“The first time I knew him was at my mother'’a 
wake.”—Croker: Fuiry Legends of Ireland, p. 80. 


wake-at-noon, s. 


Bot. : Ornithogalum umbellatum. 
Holland.) 


wake-robin, s. 
Bot.: Arum maculatum, [ArRvuM.] 


* wake-time, s. The time during which 
one is awake. (LZ. B. Browning.) 


(Britten & 


wake (2), s. [Icel. vdk (genit. sing. and nom. 
pl. vdékar)=a hole, an opening in ice; Sw. 
vak =an opening in ice; Norw. vok; Dan. 
vaage; Dut. wak; original meaning a moist 
or wet place; Icel. vékr=1moist; vikva= 
(v.) to moisten, (s.) moisture; Fr. owaiche, 
ouage, houache = the wake of a ship.] 

1, A row of green damp grass. (Prov.) 


2, The track left by a ship in the water, 
formed by the meeting of the water, which 
Tushes from each side to fill the space made 
by the ship in passing through it. This track 
can be seen to a considerable distance behind 
the ship’s stern, being smoother than the 
rest of the sea. 

“Tn a storm they will hover close under the ship's 
ctern, in the wake of the ship (as ’tis called) or the 
smoothness which the ship’s passing has made on the 
sea.”—Dumpier ; Voyages (au. 1699). 

3. A track generally ; a line following some- 

thing else. 

** A torpedo could be sent so closely in the wake of 


another as to take instant advantage of the opening 
made iu the netting.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 25, 
1886. 


wake’-ful, *wake’-fall, a. (Eng. wake 
(1), 8.3 ~full.] 
1, Watchful, vigilant. 
“Tntermit no watch 
Against a ewakeful foe.” Milton: P. L,, Yi. 468, 
2. Keeping awake, not sleeping; not dis- 
posed to sleep. 
“All night long I lie 
Tossing and wakeful.” 
Matthew Arnold: Sohrab & Rustum, 
* 3. Rousing from, or as from sleep. 


“The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through 
the deep.” Milton : Ode on the Nativity. 


wake'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. wakeful; -ly.] In 
a wakeful manner; with watching or watch- 

fulness. 
“*To have care of the watch, which he knew his own 


fear would make him very wakefull; xform."— 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. iii. re 


wake’-fil-nésgs, s. [Eng. wakeful ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wakeful; watch- 
fulness, [[NsomNIA.] 


* wake’-man, s. [Eng. wake, and man.] The 
chief magistrate of the town of Ripon, York- 
shire. (Crabb.) 


Wake’-man-ites, s. pl. [See def.] 

Church ,Hist.: A small party of fanatics 
existing at New Haven, Connecticut, in the 
year 1855, who regarded an old and apparently 
insane woman, nained Rhoda Wakeman, as a 
divinely-commissioned prophetess, who had 
been raised from the dead. At her bidding, 
some of her followers murdered a small farmer, 
Justus Matthews, who, she said, was pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit. The unfortunate 
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man willingly submitted to the sentence pro- 
nounced by the pseudo-prophetess, but the 
extinction of the sect followed as a matter of 
course, 


wak’-en, *wakenen, *wakne, * wak- 

nen, v.i. & t. [A.S. weenan = to arise, to 
be aroused ; allied to wacan = to wake (q.v.); 
Icel. vakna =to become awake ; Sw. vakna; 
Dan. vaagne ; Goth. gawaknan.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To wake; to cease from sleeping ; to be 
awakened. 

“He bigan to wakne.” Havelok, 2,164, 

* 2. To lie or keep awake ; not to sleep ; to 

~watch. 


“ Look with the eyes of heaven that nightly waken 
To view the wouders of the glorious Maker.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Mud Lover, v. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To excite or arouse from sleep ; to awaken, 
“A man wakened out of sleep."—Zechariah iv. 1. 
2. To excite or stir up to action or motion ; 
to rouse. 


“Tt was necessary that... the drowsiness of hesi- 
tation [should be] wakened into resolve.”—J/dler, No. 43. 


3. To excite, to produce ; to call forth. 
“They... waken raptures high,” 
Milton: P. L,, til. 369, 


*wak’-en, a. [Waken, v.] Awake; not 
sleeping ; watchful. 
“ But that grief keeps me waken, I should sleep.” 
Marlowe. (Annandale) 
~wak’-en-ér, s. [Eng. waken, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which wakens, or arouses from 
sleep. 


-wak’-en-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [WAKEN, ¥.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of one who wakens ; 
an awakening. 

| Wakening of a process : 

Scots Law: The reviving of a process, in 
which, after calling a summons, no judicial 
proceeding takes place for a year and a day, 
the process being thus said to fall asleep. 


wak’-ér, s. (Eng. wak(e), v.3 -er.] 
1, One who watches; one who is wakeful 
or watchful. 


“The waker gose, the cuckowe ever unkind.” 
Chaucer: Assemblie of Foules. 


2. One who wakes or rouses from sleep ; an 
awakener. 

3. One who attends at or takes part in g 
wake. 


~wake'-rife, waulk-rife, a. [Eng. wake 
(1), s.: -rife.) Wakeful. 
“And wakerife through the corpsgard oft he past.” 
ReeerAl oe Hineone Judith, ais. 
_wak’-ing, * wak-yng, * wak-ynge, or. 
par.,a., &%s. [WAKE, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Being awake ; not asleep; not sleeping. 
“When woes the waking sense alone assail.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xx. 99. 
2. Rousing from sleep; exciting to action 
or motion. 
3. Awakening ; becoming awake. 
4, Coming at the time of awakening. 


“Fair gladsome waking thoughts.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 27. 


©. As substantive: 
*1. The act or state of watching ; a watch. 


“Tn the fourthe wakyng of the nyght he cam to hem 
walkynge above the see,”—Wvycliffe: Matthew xiv. 


* 2. The state or period of being awake. 


“The time it wasteth nicht and day, 
Aud steleth from us, what prively sleping, 
And what thurgh negligence in our waking.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,443, 


3. The act of holding a wake or of watching 
the dead. 


waking-hours, s. pl. The hours during 
which one is awake. 


wal'-a-ite, s. 


* wa-la-wa, interj. 
Alas, welaway (q.V.). 
Wal-chér-én (ch guttural), s. [See def.] 
Geog. : The most westerly island at the mouth 
of the Scheldt. 
* Walcheren-fever, s. 
Pathol. : Remittent fever which caused the 


[VALAITE.] 
{Mid. Eng; wo, lo, wo /] 


death of about 7,000 British troops when an 
army encamped in the marshes of Walcheren 
in 1809, 


walch’-i-a, s. (Named after J. EB. BE. Walch 
(1725-1778), a German theologian and natu- 
ralist.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of Coniferous trees akin 
to the Cypress. It has short leaves. One 
species is in the Permian, one in the Trias, 
and one in the Jurassic rocks of England. 
The best known species is the Permian one, 
Walchia piniformis. 


wal’-ch6éw-ite, s. [After Walchow, Moravia, 
where found ; suff, -ite (Min.). ] 

Min,: A native resin, occurring in yellow 
translucent to opaque masses ina brown coal, 
Hardness, 1°5 to 2; sp. gr. 1°0 to 1°069. 
Compos.: carbon, 80°41; hydrogen, 10°66; 
oxygen, 8°93 = 100. 


walck-é-na’-ér-a, s._ [From Walckenaer, 
author of a work on spiders.] 

Zool.; A genus of Theridiide, having the 
portion of the cephalothorax which bears the 
eyes more or less elevated. Type Walckenaera 
acuminata, a small spider found under stones 
and on rails in England. 


Wal-dén-sés, Val-dén’-sés, s. pl. [Named 
From Peter Waldo, their alleged founder, 
born at Vaux (Lat. Waldwm) on the Rhone, 
early in the twelfth century.] 

Church Hist.: A sect which for many cen- 
turies has maintained its independence of the 
Chureh of Rome, from which it differs in 
tenets and government. Its chief seats have 
long been in the three high valleys of Pied- 
mont, situated in the Cottian Alps, on the 
Italian side of the main chain, but so near 
the great pass between France and Italy, 
that French as well as Italian is spoken in 
the valleys. They claim to have arisen in 
apostolic times, maintaining an unbroken 
succession of bishops, but the claim is un- 
founded, and they probably derived their 
origin from Peter Waldo [see etym.], a rich 
merchant of Lyons, and deeply pious man, 
who at first had no desire to depart from 
the tenets of the Roman Church, but simply 
aimed at deepening the religious feeling of 
its adherents. He was ultimately brought 
into collision with the Church authorities 
when, in and after 1160, he had the four 
gospels translated from Latin into French, 
and adopted the view that it was lawful for 
laymen to preach. His opinions spread 
rapidly; his followers, like himself, not at 
first greatly differing in doctrine from the 
Church of Rome. According to Comba (Hist. 
de Vaudois d’'Italie) they had no distinctive 
Waldensian literature, nor any wide religious 
influence, until after they had been influenced 
by the teaching of Wycliffe and his disciple 
Huss. [Hussires.] M. Montet (Histoire Lit- 
téraire des Vaudois) divides Waldensian litera- 
ture into three periods: (1) The Cathclie 
period, during which the dogmas and prac- 
tices of the Church were accepted. (2) The 
Hussite period, in which the Pope is fiercely 
attacked, the Sacraments are invalid by 
reason of the wickedness of the pricsts, and 
there is a strong leaning towards the Uni- 
versal Priesthood. (8) The Calvinistic period, 
marked by falsification of documents, forgery, 
and mutilation, with the object of showing 
that the Waldensian is a Christian body which 
had descended from Apostolic times, preserv- 
ing their faith throngh the ages in primitive 
form. This fiction M. Montet has destroyed, 
though, as he acknowledges, the late Mr. 
Henry Bradshaw had already exposed the 
real character of some of the documents ad- 
duced. After the Reformation, persecution, 
which had already been directed against them 
became more fierce. Numbers were slain 
by Francis I., of France, in 1545 and 1546, 
by the Duke of Savoy in 1560, and by Charles 
Emmanuel II. in 1655. Other persecutions 
followed in 1663, 1664, and 1686, great sym- 
pathy for the sufferers being shown by Pro- 
testant nations, especially by England dur- 
ing the Protectorate. Gradually the Walden- 
sians obtained toleration; on December 15, 
1853, they received permission from Victor 
Emmanuel IT, to erect a church in Turin, and 
it is probable that they will unite with the 
Free Church of Italy. The services are of 
the plainest type of Genevan Protestantism, 
the people only joining in the occasional sing- 
ing of a hymn, 


Wal-dén’-si-an, a. &s. [WaALDENSES.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Waiden- 
ses (q.V.). 

“It would appear that only after Luther's declara- 
tion in favour of clerical marriage did the ascetie 
life cease to be a part of the Waldensian doctrine.”"— 
Atheneum, April 7, 1888, p. 430. 

B, As swbst.: Any person holding Walden- 
sian doctrines. 


“What is known of the earlier Vaudois writin, 
shows that the Waldensians were far more likely 
adopt an existing Catholic translation than to origin- 
ate one for theimselves.”—Atheneum, April 7, 1888, 
Pp. 429, 


* wald’-grave, s. (Ger. wald=a forest, and 
graf=aruler.] (GRIEVE, s., WEALD.] In the 
old German Empire, a head forest-ranger. 
[WILDGRAVE. ] 


wald’-heim-ite, s. [After Waldheim, Saxony, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An altered mineral, resembling the 
actinolite variety of hornblende found in 
serpentine. It contains over 12 per cent. of 
soda, which suggests a relationship to arfved- 
sonite (q.v.). (Dana.) 


Wald’-ism, s. [Named from Peter Waldo.] 
[WALDENSES. } 

Church Hist.: The doctrines of the Wal- 
denses (q.V.). 


“Other points of Waldism appear equally to want 
the genuine spiritual basis,"—Athenwum, April 7, 1888, 


wald-wol-le (w as v), s. [Ger. = wood 
wool.] Pine-needle wool (q.v.). 


wale (1), s. [A.S. walu (pl. wala)=a weal, 

a mark of a blow; cogn. with O. Fries. walu 
=a rod, a wand; Icel. vdlr (genit. valar) =a 
round stick, a staff; Sw. dial. val = a round 
stick, a cudgel, a flail-handle ; Goth, walus = 
a staff.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A streak or stripe produced by the stroke 
of a rod or whip on animal flesh. 

“The wales, murks, scars and eicatrices."—P, Hol- 

land : Plutarch, p. 459. 

2. A ridge or streak rising above the surface 

of cloth. 
“ Thou art rougher far 


And of a coarser wale, 
Beaum. & Flet.: Four Plays én One, 


3. A timber bolted to a row of piles to 
secure them together and in position. 

II, Shipwright.: A wide plank at certain 
portions of a ship’s side, extending from stem 
to stern, and describing the curve of the 
strokes. 


wale-knot, wall-knot, s. 

Naut.: A particular sort of large knot, 
raised upon the end of a rope by untwistin 
the strands and interweaving them amongs 
each other. It is nade so that it cannot slip, 
aud serves for sheets, tackles, aud stoppers, 


wale-piece, s. A horizontal timber of a 
quay or jetty, bolted to the vertical timbers, 
or secured by anchor-rods to the mnasonry, to 
receive the iinpact of vessels coming or lying 
alongside. 


t wale-wort, s. 


wale (2), s. [WALE (2), v.] Theact of choosing ; 
a choice ; a person or thing that is excellent ; 
the pick, the best. (Scotch.) 


“The Bertrams were aye the wale o’ the country 
side.’—Scott: Guy Mannering, ci. ly. 


wale (1), v.t. [Wax (1), .s.] To mark with 
wales or stripes. 


wale (2), v.t. ([Icel. velja; Dan. valge; Sw. 
vilja; Ger. wahlen ; Goth. waljan = to choose 
or select; Icel. val; Ger. wahl=a choice.) 
To choose, to select, to pick out. (Scotch.) 


“ An’ like a godly elect bairn 
He's waled us out a true ane.” 
Burns: The Ordination, 


[VALHALLA.] 
[WALE (2), v.] Ample, 


[WaLLwort.] 


wal-hal-la, s. 


wa/-lie, w4-lie, a. 
large, excellent. 
“Clap in his walie newe blade.” 
Burns: To a Haggis. 


wa-lise’, s. [VaLise.] (Scotch.) 


walk (I silent), *walek, *walcke, 
*walke (pa. t. walked, * welk, pa. par. 
walked, * walle), v.i. & t. [A.S. wealcan (pa. t. 
wedle, pa. par. wealven) = to roll, to toss one’s 
self about, to rove about; cogn. with Dut, 
walken =to work or make a hat; O. Dut 
walcken = to press or squeeze; Icel. vdlka, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine 3; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian, », @ = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


_ 


by; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
| “Sian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, ~dle, dc. = bel, d¢L 


volka = to roll, to stamp, to roll about ; valk 
a tossing about; Sw. valka = to roll, to full, 
to work; Dan. valke = to full, to mill ; Ger. 
walken = to full; O. H. Ger. walchan = to full, 
to roll or move about; Lat, volvo = to roll.) 

A, Intransitive: 

1, To advance by alternate steps, setting 
one foot before the other, without running, or 
so that one foot is set down before the other is 
taken up; to step along. (Wycliffe: Mark ii.) 

2. To go or travel on foot; to ramble; 
especially, to move or go on foot for recreative 
exercise or the like. 

“Will you walk with me about the town?” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, 4% 
8 To go, to come, to step. 
“Pray you, walk near.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, ii. 2 

4, To move about as a spirit or spectre, or 

&s one in a state of somnambulisin. 


“The spirits o’ the dead may walk again,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii. 8 


5. To move off; to push off; to depart. 
(Colloq.) 

6. To live, act, and behave in any particular 
manner; to conduct one’s self; to pursue a 
particular course of life. (Micah vi. 8.) 

* 17, To act, to move. 


“Tn him the spirit of a hero walk'd,” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vil, 


*8. To be in action or motion; to act, to 
wag. (Spenser: F. Q., IL. iv. 5.) 
* 9. To roll, to turn. 
“ His rolling eies did never rest in place, 
ut walkte eachwhere for feare of hid mischaunce,” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL xii. 15, 
*10. To revolve, to turn. 


“ Frem euery coast that heauen walks about, 
Haue thither come the noble martiall crew.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. vii. 45. 
*11. To be stirring ; to be or go abroad; to 
mix in society. 
‘Tis pity that thou livest 
To walk where any honest men resort.” 
es Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, v. 
B. Transitive: 


1, To pass through, over, along, or upon. 
“ She walks the waters like a thing of life.” 
Byron: Corsair, 1. 8. 

@ An elliptical use, in, through, &c., being 
omitted. 

2. To cause to walk or step slowly ; to lead, 
drive, or ride with a slow pace. 

“To walk my ambling gelding.”"—Shakesp.: Merry 

Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 

3. To subject to the process of fulling; to 
full. (Scotch.) 


“That the walker, and fuller shall truly walke, full 
thicke, and worke every webbe of woollen yarne,”"— 
Rastal; Coll. of Stat, Hen. VIII. (an. 6). 


4, To train, as a young foxhound. 


“Returned his thanks to those who had walked 
puppies,”—Field, Aug. 27, 1887. 


5. To complete or perform by walking. 


“ About the realin she zoalks her dreadful round.” 
Pope: Statius ; Thebaid, 710. 


6. To frequent, as a prostitute. [STREET- 
WALKING. } 
“The other prisoner was in the habit of walking the 


Quadrant.”—St. James's Guzette, July 2, 1887. 

J 1. To walk into: 

(1) To scold severely ; to give a drubbing or 
severe punishment to. (Collog.) 

(2) To devour; to eat up. (Collog. or slang.) 

2. To walk over: In racing, to go over a race- 
course at a walk or at one’s leisure. (Said of 
a horse which alone comes to the starting- 
post. out of all the entries, and has only to go 
over the course to be entitled to the prize.) 


“He then proceeded to walk over the imaginary 
course for the imaginary plate.”— Field, Aug. 13, 1887. 


*3. To walk alone: To be an outcast ; to be 
forsaken or shunned. 

“To walk alone, like one that had the pestilence.” 

Shakesp : Two Gentlemen, ii. 1. 

4, To walk the hospitals: To attend the 
medical and surgical practice of a general 
hospital, as a student, under one or more of 
the regular staff of physicians or surgeons 
attached to such hospital. 

“You never see a postboy in that ‘ere hospital as 

you walked,”—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. li. 
5. To walk the plank: (PLANK, s., J]. 


WALK (I silent), s. [WaLx, v.] 


1, The act of walking. 

wie? Ape y walk should be a jig.”"—Shakesp. : Twelfth 

2. The pace of one who walks: as, He went 
at a walk. 


3. The act of walking for recreation, exer- 


__ @ise, or the like. 
| 


walk—walking 


4, Manner of walking; gait, step, carriage. 
“ Morpheus, of all his num’rous train, express'd 
The shape of nan, and imitated best 
The walk.” Dryden. (Todd.) 
5. The length of way or circuit through 
which one walks. (Shakesp.: Macbeth, iii. 8.) 
6. A piece of ground fit to walk or stroll on; 
a place in which one is accustomed to walk. 
7. A place laid out or set apart for walking; 
an avenue, promenade, pathway, or the like : 
(1) An avenue set with trees, or laid out in 
a itl or wood, (Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, 
(2) A garden-path. 
8. The state of being in training, asa young 
hound, 


“The puppies have been taken in from walk,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 18, 1882, 


9. A rope-walk. 

10. A district habitually served by a hawker 
or itinerant vendor of any commodity: as, a 
milkman’s walk, 

11. A district or piece of ground in which 
animals graze; a tract of some extent where 
sheep feed; a pasture for sheep; a sheep- 
walk, a sheep-run. 

*12. In the London Royal Exchange, any 
portion of the ambulatory which is specially 
frequented by merchants or traders to some 
particular country. (Simmonds.) 

*13. Manner or course, as of life; way of 
living : as, a person’s walk and conversation. 

*14, Intercourse. 

“Oh! for a closer walk with God.” 
Cowper ; Olney Hymns, i, 

15. Space, range; sphere of action; a de- 
partment, as of art, science, or literature, 


“ To achieve fame in the higher walks of art.”—Cas- 
sell's Technical Educator, pt, xi., p. 323. 


*walk-mill, *waulke-mill,s A 
fnlling-mill. 

“A waulke-mill or fullers worke-house.”—P, Hol- 
land: Plinie, bk. xxxv., ch, xi. 

walk-over, s. In racing, the traversing 
of the course by a horse which is the only 
starter ; hence, an easy victory; a victory 
without opposition. 

“In cases where no second horse exists in racing 


Jaw, either for want of placing or by reason of a walk- 
over."— Field, June 25, 1887. 


walk’-a-ble (1k as k), a. [Eng. walk ; -able.] 


Fit for walking : capable of being walked over. 


“Your now walkable roads had not roused your 
spirit.”—Swift : Letter to Sheridan, vol, ii., p. 12, 


Walk’-ér (J silent), s. [Various persons so 


named.] 


Walker's battery, s. 

Elect. : A battery resembling Smee’s battery 
(q.v.), except that the electro-negative plate 
is gas graphite or platinized graphite. It is 
excited by dilute sulphumic acid. (Ganot.) 


+ Walker’s earth, s. 


Geol. : The name given in Herefordshire to 
an unctuous fuller’s earth, occurring in beds 
separating the Aymestry or Ludlow limestone 
(Upper Silurian). It tends to decay and 
produce landslips. (Murchison: Silwria.) 


walk’-ér (J silent), s. (Eng. walk, v. 3 -er.] 


1, One who walks; a pedestrian. 

“They are not always the less pleasant to the walker 
or spectator. ”"—/eynolus - Discourses, No, 13. 

*2. That with which one walks; a foot. 


“Lame Mulciber, his wa/kers quite misgrown.” 
Chapman: Homer ; [liad xx. 36. 


*3, Forest Law: An officer appointed to 
walk over a certain space for inspection ; a 
forester. 

* 4, One who deports himself ina particular 
manner, 

5. One who walks or fulls cloth; a fuller, 
(See extract under WALK, v., B. 3. 

6. One who trains young hounds. 

“In giving the toast ‘Success to foxnunting, and 

the puppy walkers of England.’ ”"—Field, Aug. 27, 1887. 

{| Walker! or Hookey Walker! <A slang ex- 
clamation of incredulity, when a story is told 
or a statement made which is known or be- 
lieved to be false. The origin of the expres- 
sion is much disputed, and was discussed at 
length in Notes & Queries. There are three ex- 
planations of the phrase: (1) That many years 
ago there was an aquiline-nosed Jew named 
Walker, a popular lecturer on astronomy, who, 
telescope in hand, invited his pupils to ‘ take 
a sight” at the moon and stars. The phrase 
struck his schoolboy auditory, who frequently 
“took a sight” with the gesture of ontstretched 


WwaAlk’-ér-ite (I silent), s. 
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arm and adjustment to nose and eye; (2) that 
Hookey Walker was a London magistrate of 
dreaded acuteness and incredulity, whose 
hooked nose gave the title of ‘f beak” to all 
his successors ; (83) that John Walker was an 
out-door clerk in a business house in Cheap- 
side. ‘Old Jack,” who had a hooked nose, 
was aspy upon the employés, who were always 
throwing discredit on his reports, so that in 
time his word was disbelieved and his occu- 
pation ceased. (Slang Dict.) 


: (After Dr. Walker 
of Edinburgh ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min. : The same as PEcToLITE (q.v.). 


WaAlk’-ér-ites (J silent), s. pl. [See def.] 


Church Hist.: An Irish body of Sandema- 
nians, established by a minister named Walker, 
who seceded from the original body early in 
the nineteenth century. 


walk -ing (I silent), * walek-ynge, * walk- 


ynge, pr. par.,a., &s (WALK, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act of one who walks. 


2. A mode or manner of living; course of 
life. (Deut. ii. 7.) 

3. The act or process of fulling cloth. 

4 In walking, the centre of gravity in suc- 
cessive steps describes a series of consecutive 
curves, with their convexities upwards, very 
much resembling the line of flight of many 
birds. The movement of the top of the head 
is similar to that traced by the centre of 
gravity. (Foster: Physiol.) 


walking-beam, s. [Bram (1), s., II. 3.] 


walking-cane, s. A walking-stick made 
of cane. 


walking-fern, s. 


Bot.: Lycopodium alopecuroides, & North 
American species. (Loudon.) 


walking-fish, s. 


Ichthy.: A popular name for any species of 
the Ophiocephalide (q.v.). 


walking-gentleman, s. 


Theat.: An actor who fills subordinate 
parts requiring a gentlemanly appearance, 


walking-lady, s. 
Theat.: A lady who fills parts analogous to 
those taken by a walking gentleman, 


walking-leaf, s. 
Bot. : Camptosorus rhizophyllus. 


walking-leaves, s.pl. [Lrar-rNsects.] 
walking-staff, s. A walking-stick. 


walking-stick, s. 
1. Ord. Lang.: A staff or stick carried in 
the hand for support oramusement in walking, 


“You may take me in with a walking-stick, 
Even when you please, and hold me with a pack- 
thread.” Beaum, & Flet,; Beggar's Bush, v. 1. 


2. Entom.: A 
popular name for 
any species of the 
family Phasmids 
(q.v.), from the fact 
that they are desti- 
tute of wings, and 
resemble dry twigs 
so closely that, ex- 
cept for their mo- 
tion, it is difficult 
to believe they are 
really alive. They 
are natives of sub- 
tropical and the 
warmer temperate 
regions, and walk 
gently among the 
branches of trees, S 
reposing inthe sun, waLKina-sticK INSECTS. 
with their long, an- 
tenn-like legs stretched out in front. Called 
also Animated Sticks, Walking Straws, &c, 

Walking-stick insect : [WALKING-STICK, 2.}, 

walking-straw, 

Entom.: Any species of the family Phas- 
mire (q.v.); specif. Acrophylla (Phusina) titan, 
a gigantic species from New South Wales. 

walking-ticket, walking-paper, 3 
An order to leave an office; an order of dis- 
missal. (Slung.) 
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walking-tyrant, s. [CHRYSOLOPHUS.] 


walking-wheel, s. 

1, A pedometer (q.v.). 

2. A cylinder which is made to revolve 
about an axle by the weight of men or animals 
climbing by steps either its internal or ex- 
ternal periphery, Ei:ployed for the purpose 
of raising water, grinding corn, and various 
other operations for which a moving power 
is required. [TREAD-WHEEL.] 


walk’-6ut, s. Cessation of work, as at the 
begiuniug of astrike (q.v.). [See Lock-ovr.] 


wal-kyr, s. [Vatkyr.] 


wall (1), * wal, * walle, s. [A.S. weal, weall 
=a rampart of earth, a wall of stone, from 
Lat. vallum =a rampart, from vallus=a 
stake, a pale, a palisade ; Wel. gwal=a ram- 
part; Dut. wal; Sw. vall; Ger. wall.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A work or structure of stone, brick, or 
similar material, raised to some height, and 
serving to inclose a space, form a division, 
support superincumbent weights, form a 
defence, shelter, or security; one of the up- 
right inclosing sides of a building or room; 
a solid and permanent inclosing fence, as 
around a field, a park, a town, or the like, 

2. A rampart; a fortified enceinte or bar- 
rier. (Generally in the plural.) 

“ Why should I war without the wal/s of Troy, 
That find such cruel battle here within?” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, i. 1. 

3. Anything resembling a wall: as, @ wall 
of armed inen. 

*4, A defence; a means of security or pro- 
tection. 


“They were a wall unto us both by night and day.” 
—1 Samuel xxv. 16. 


II. Technically: 

1, Mining: The rock inclosing a vein. The 
upper and lower portions are known as the 
roof and floor respectively. Where the dip 
is considerable, the wpper boundary is the 
hanging-wall, and the lower the foot-wall. 

2. Naut.: A large knot worked on the end 
of arope; as of a man-rope, for instance, 

¥ *() To go to the wall: To get the worst 
of a contest. 

“That shews thee a weak slave; for the weakest goes 

to the wall.”"—Shakesp, ; Romeo & Juliet, i. 1. 

(2) To hang by the wall: To hang up neg- 

lected ; hence, not to be made use of. 


“Tam richer than to hang by the walls.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, tit. 4. 


*(3) To push (or thrust) to the wall : To force 
to give place ; to crush by superior power. 
“Women, being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust 
to the wull.”—Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i. 1. 
* (4) To take the wall of: To get the better of. 
“T will take the wall of any man or maid.”— 
Shukesp. : Romeo & Juléet, i. 1. 
wall-barley, s. 
Bot. : Hordeum murinum, a species with long 
brittle awns, which stick in the throat of the 
cattle which feed upon them. 


wall-bearing, s. 
Mach.: A bearing for receiving a shaft when 
entering or passing through a wall, 


wall-box, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A box let into a wall for the 
reception of letters for post. 

2. Mach. ; A device for supporting a plum- 
mer-block in which a shaft rests in passing 
through a wall. It consists of a rectangular 
cast-iron frame, having arrangements for re- 
ceiving and holding the box in fixed position. 


wall-butterfly, s. 

Entom. : Lasiommata megera (Stainton), Pyr- 
arga megera (Newman), a British butterfly. 
Wings fulvous, with dark-brown markings ; 
the fore ones with a black spot having a white 
centre, and the hind ones with three similar 
spots and the rudiments of a fourth. Cater- 
pillar green, with two yellowish lines on each 
side ; the head and the tail reddish. It feeds 
on Timothy-grass, 


wall-clamp, s. A brace or tie to hold 
walls together, or the two parts of a double 
wall, to prevent spreading. 

wall-creeper, s. 

Ornith.: Tichodroma muraria, a native of 
southern and central Europe. It frequents 
walls and perpendicular rocks in preference 
to trees, the favourite resort of the genus 


Certhia. It is a very pretty bird, about six 
inches long; plumage light gray, with bright 
crimson on the shoulders, the larger wing- 
coverts, and the inner webs of the secondaries ; 
the rest of the wings black ; tail black, tipped 
with white. Called also Spider-catcher, from 
its habit of feeding on spiders and insects 
(Willughby, Ornithology (ed. Ray), p. 143). 


wall-cress, s. (Cress, s., J (82).] 

wall-desk, x. A bracket-desk attached 
to a wall. 

wall-fern, s. 

Bot. : Polypodium vulgare. 

wall-fruit, s. Fruit grown on trees 
planted and trained against a wall, 

wall-germander, s. 

Bot.: Teucrium Chamedrys. 


wall-ink, s. 
Bot.: Veronica Beccabunga. [BROOKLIME.) 
wall-knot, s. [WaLt-Knot.] 


wall-lettuce, s. 

Bot. : Lactuca (formerly Prenanthes) muralis. 
It is an annual or biennial, one to three feet 
high, with narrow membranous leaves and 
yellow flowers. Found on old walls and in 
rocky copses, 

wall-lizard, s. 

Zoology : 

1. Lacerta muralis, common in the south of 
Europe. 

2. Any species of Geckotide (q.v.). [GECKO.] 


+ wall-newt, s. An unidentified reptile. 


“Poor Tom; that eats... the wall-newt and the 
water.”—Shakesp. : Lear, iii, 4 


wall-paper, s. Paper-hangings. 

wall-pellitory, s. [PE.uitory, ¥ (2).] 

wall-pennywort, s. 

Bot. : Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

wall-pepper, :. 

Bot. : Sedum acre. 

wall-piece, s. 
mounted on a wall. 

wall-plate, s. 

1. Building : 

(1) A piece of timber let into a wall to serve 
as a bearing for the ends of the joists. 

(2) A raising-plate (q.v.). 

2. Mach.: The vertical back-plate of a 
plummer-block bracket, for attachment to 
the wall or post. 

wall-rocket, s. 

Bot. : Diplotaxis tenuifolia. [DIPLoTaxIs.] 

wall-rue, s. 


Bot.: Asplenium Ruta-muraria, a British 
fern, with the wiry stipes black below, fronds 


(CoryLEpon.] 


[SepuM.] 
A piece of artillery 


one to two inches long, recurved, often del- 


toid, bipinnate. Found on walls and rocks. 


wall-saltpetre, s. <A popular name for 
Nitrvcalcite (q.v.). 

wall-sided, a, 

Naut.: Said of a ship with upright sides 
above the water-line ; in contradistinction to 
the term tumbling-home, in which the ship 
bulges below, and has less beam at the upper 
deck than at the water-line. 


wall-spleenwort, s. 

Bot.: <Aspleniwn Trichomanes, a British 
fern, with the stipes brown above, black 
below, the frond six to twelve inches high, 
linear pinnate, with fifteen to forty pinne. 

wall-spring, s. A spring of water 
issuing froin stratified rocks. 

wall-tent, s. A tent or marquee with 
upright sides. 

wall-tree, s. 

Hort.: A fruit-tree nailed to the wall for 
the better exposure of the fruit to the sun, 
for the radiation of the heat of the wall, and 
for protection from high winds, 

wall-washer, s. A large plate at the 
end of a tie-rod to extend the external. bear- 
ing. They are known as bonnets, stars, b's, 
according to shape. 

wall-wasp, s. 

Entom.: Odynerus parietwum. [ODYNERUS.] 


wall (2), s. (WELL, s.] 


waAll (3), s. [Icel. vagl=a beam, a beam or 
disease in the eye.] (See compound.) 


wall-eye, * waule-eye, * whal-eie, 
*whall-cye, s. An eye in which the iris is 
of a very light gray or whitish colour. (Said 
commonly of horses.) 


“A pair of wall-eyes in a face forced.” 
Ben Jonson; Cynthia's Kevels, v. 2 


wall-eyed, «a. 

1, Having an eye, the iris of which is of a 
very light gray or whitish colour. (Said of 
horses.) 

2. Having eyes with an undue proportion 
of white; having the white of the eye very 
large and distorted, or on one side. (Prov.) 

* 3. Glaring-eyed, fierce-eyed. 

“ Wall-eyed wrath or staring rage. 
Shakes, 


im p. 2. hing John, tv. & 
wall, v.t. [WALL, s.] 
*1. To inclose with or as with a wall or 
walls. 
“ Amphioun, 
That with his singing wulled the citee.” 
Chaucer: C. 7, 17,067. 
* 2, To defend by or as by walls ; to fortify. 
“ Walled by nature ’gainst invaders wrong.” 
Spenser; F. Q., IV. x. 6. 
*3. To obstruct or hinder, as by a wall 
opposed. 
“To wall thee from the liberty of flight,” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry V1., iv. 2 
*4, To fill up with a wall. 


5. In university slang, To gate (q.v.). 
Wal-la-ba, s. [Guianan name.] [EPERUA.] 


Wallaba-tree, s. 
Bot. : Eperua falcata. 


wal-la-by, whal’-la-by, wal’-la-beé, 
s. [See extract.] 
Zool. : Any individual or species ofthe genus 
or sub-genus Halmaturus (q.v.). 


“The kangaroos of this section have also the muffle 
naked, but they are rather smaller species [than 
those of Macropus proper and of the sub-genus 
Osphrauter), frequenters of forests aud dense im- 

netrable bushes and scrubs, and hence often called 
aslitcxh gareos: though a native name ‘wallaby' is 
now generally applied to them.”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
xiii. 840. 

Wal-lach, s. [Wavtacuia.] A Wallachian ; 
the language spoken by the Wallachians. 


Wal-lach-i-an, a. & s. [See def.] 
A. As adj. ; Of or pertaining to Wallachia, 
its language, or inhabitants, 
B, As substantive: 
1. A native or inhabitant of Wallachia. 
2. The language spoken hy the Wallachians; 


that dialect of the Romance languages spoken 
in Wallachia and Moldavia. 


Wallachian-sheep, s. 

Zool.: A variety of Ovis aries, remarkable 
for the enormous development of its horns, 
which resemble those of the Koodoo. The 
fleece is composed of a soft woolly undercoat, 
covered with and protected by long drooping 
hair. Natives of Western Asia and the adja- 
cent portions of Europe; common in Wal- 
lachia, Hungary, and Crete. Called also the 
Cretan sheep. 


-wal-lah, suf. [Hind,, Mahratta, &c.] The 
agent in doing anything, as Ghodiwualla or 
Ghoriwallah = a horse-keeper, one who looks 
after a horse; Competition-wallah, one who 
has succeeded in a competitive examination. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 


wal’-la-ro6, s. (Native Australian word.] 
Zool.: The name applied in Australia to 
various species of kangaroo. 


walled, a. [Eng. wail (1), s.;-ed.] Provided 
with a wall or walls; inclosed or fortified 
with walls ; fortified. 
ans ible ars. great, and walled up to heaven.”— 
walled-area, s. 
Metall. : An ore-roasting space inclosed by 
three walls, or by four, with the exception of 
a doorway. 


wal-le’-ni-a, s. [Named after an Irishman, 

Matthew Wallen, who helped P. Browne with 
his Natural History of Jamaica.) ‘ 

Bot.: A genus of Myrsinaces, tribe Ardisi- 

ex. Shrubs with the leaves leathery, entire; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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flowers in terminal panicles; calyx cam- 
panulate, four-toothed ; corolla tubular, four- 

rted; stamens four; fruit round, fleshy. 
‘ound in trojical America. The seeds of 
Wallenia lawrifolia are peppery. 


wall’-ér, s. (Eng. wall (1), v.;-er.] One who 
builds walls. 


wall-ér-i-an, wall-ér’-i-an-ite, s. [After 
the Swedish mineralogist Wallerius ; suff. -an, 
eanile (Min.).} Q 
Min, : A variety of Aluminous Hornblende 
(q.v.). 


wal-lét, * wal-et, *watel, s. [The same 
word as wattle (q.v.); cf. Ger. wat = cloth ; 
watsuck, wadsack =a wallet; O. Sw. wad = 
eloth ; Eng. wad.] 

1, A bag or suck for containing articles 
which a person carries with him, as a bag 
for carrying the necessaries for a journey or 
march ; a knapsack or pedlar’s or beggar’s 
pack, bundle, or bag. 

“He entered into a long gallery, where he laid down 

his wallet,”—Addison ; Spectator, No, 289. 
2. A pocket-book for money. (Amer.) 
3. Anything protuberant and swagging. 
“ Whose throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of flesh.” Shukesp, : Uempest, iil, 8. 
4, A supply. ‘ 
“An old trapper, who had a good wallet of stories 


for the cam))-tire,"—Geikie, in Jlacmillan’s Magazine, 
July, 1881, p. 237, 


*wal-lét-eér’, s. [Eng. wallet; -éer.] One 
who bears a wallet; one who travels with a 
wallet or knapsack. 


wall’-fl6w-ér, s. (Eng. wall, and flower.] 

1, Literally & Botany: 

(1) The genus Cheiranthus, and spec. Cheir- 
anthus Cheirt, It is a pereunial crucifer, with 
@ stem shrubby below, adpressed bipar- 
tite hairs, lanceolate, acute, entire leaves, 
large racemed flowers having petals with long 
claws, a four-angled pod, and seeds shortly 
winged above. It is a native of southern 
and central Europe. Its beauty and fine smell 
have led to its introduction iuto gardens, 
where it has run into many varieties, marked 
by the diversity of their colours, most of them 
being of a rich brown, or yellow, or varie- 
gated with purple and yellow, and in general 
with double flowers. 

(2) Brassica Cheiranthus, a sub-species of 
B. monensis. It is hispid, with a branched 
and leafy stem, and is grown in Jersey and 
Alderney. 

(83) Manulea Cheiranthus. It is a Scrophu- 
lariaceous plant from the Cape of Good Hope, 
introduced into British gardens in 1795. 

2. Fig.: A person who at a ball looks on 
without dancing; either from choice or in- 
ability to obtain a partner. (Collog.) 

“ The maiden wallfowers of the room 
Admire the freshness of his bloom.” 
Praed ; County Ball, 
WAll’-ing, s. (Eng. wall (1), s.; -ing.] Walls 
in general ; material for walls. 


** A few steps from the gate of the town is another 
bit of the aucient walling of Nepete.”"—Dennis: Cities 
& Cemeteries af Ltruria, i, 83. 


*wall-nit, s. [Watnvut.] 


Wal-loon,, s. & a. [A name given by the 
Yeutons to the Celts of Flandeys and the Isle 
of Walcheren; from the saine root as A.S, 
wealh = foreign ; Ger. wilsche = foreign ; O. H. 
Ger. walah = a foreigner.) [WALNuT, WELSH.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, One of the descendants of the old Gallic 
Belge, who occupy the Belgian provinces of 

- Hainault, Liége and Namur, Southern Bra- 
bant, Western Luxembourg, and a few villages 
in Rhenish Prussia. 

2. The language spoken in these provinces ; 
it is a dialect or patois of French, with a great 
proportion of Gallic words preserved in it. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Walloons. 


Walloon Protestants, s. pi. 
Church Hist.: A branch of the French 
Calvinists, who settled in the Netherlands at 
the Revovation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685. They are gradually dying out as a 
separate body. 


wal-lop, v.i. & t. [A doublet of gallop (q.v.), 
- from A.S. weallan; O. Fris. walla ; Low Ger, 
waller = to boil.} 


A. Intransitive: 

1. To boil with a continued bubbling or 
heaving and rolling of the liquid accompanied 
with noise. (Prov.) 

2. To move quickly with great effort; to 
gallop. (Prov.) 

B. Transitive: 

1, To castigate, to flog; to thrash soundly ; 
to drub. 


“Trying to get at a good place to wallop you with 
his ferule."—Seribner's Magazine, Nov., 1888, p. 79 


2. To tumble over; to dash down, (Prov.) 


wal’-lop, s. [Wattop, v.] 
1. A quick motion with much agitation or 
effort. (Prov.) 
2. A severe blow. (Slang & Prov.) 


wal-lop-ér, s. [Eng. wallop; -er.] 
1, One who or that which wallops. 
2. A pot-walloper (q.v.). 


wal-low (1), v.i. [Wattow, a.] To wither, 
to fade, to sink, to droop. (Prov.) 


wal-low, * wal-ew, * wal-ow, * walwe, 
v.i. &t. [A.S, wealwian = to roll round; cogn, 
with Goth. walwjan = to roll; Lat. volvo.) 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To roll one’s body on the ground, in 
mire, or in other substance; to tumble and 
roll in anything soft. 


“The sow that walloweth in the mire.”—Gilpin : 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 20, 


2. To roll or toss about, 


“* And bended dolphins play: part, huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unwieldy.” Milton: P. L, vil. 41, 


* 3. To live in filth or gross vice. 
*B. Transitive: 
1. To roll. 


“He walewide a gret stoon to the dore of the biriel 
& went awey.'— Wycliffe: Matthew xxxii. 


2. To roll about on the ground, in mire, or 
the like. 


“Gird thee with sackcloth, and wallow thyself in 
ashes."—Jeremiah vi. 26. 


*wal-low, s. [WaLtow (2), v.] A kind of 
rolling walk, 
“ One taught the toss, and one the French new wallow,” 
Dryden: Man of Mode, (£pilogue.) 
wal’-low, a. [A.8. wealg; Icel. valgr, vdlgr 
= lukewarm,] Insipid, tasteless, (Prov.) 


wal’-low-ér, s. (Eng. wallow (2), v.3 -er-] 
1, One who or that which wallows, 


“Eternal waliowers in Circe’s sty.” 
Neville: Imit, of Juvenal, 


2. A lantern-wheel (q.v.). 


* wal’-low-ish, *wal-ow-yshe, a. [Eng. 
wallow ; -ish.) Insipid, flat, nauseous, 


“To muche myngle mangled, and walowyshe.”— 
Udal: James iv. 


walls'-End, s. [See def.] A superior variety 
of English coal, so called from having been dug 
at Wallsend, on the Tyne, near the spot where 
the wall of Sererus ended. The original mines 
have long been exhausted. 


waAll-wort, wale-wort, s. [A.8. wal= 

slaughter, from growing at the village of 

Slaughterford, in Wiltshire, where, it is said, 

a Danish army was destroyed; or from A.S. 
wealh = foreign. (Prior.)] 

Bot.: (1) Parietaria officinalis [PELLITORY] ; 

(2) Sedum acre [Stonecror]; (5) Sambucus 

Ebulus [DANEWoRT] ; (4) Cotyledon Umbilicus, 


wal-ly-drai-gle, wal-ly-drag-gle, s. 
{Etym. doubtful ; perhaps = the dregs of the 
wallet.] The youngest bird in a nest, and 
hence used for any feeble ill-grown creature. 
(Scotch. ) 


“And wives wi’ their rocks and distaffs, the very 
ET o' the country side.”"—Scott: ob Roy, 
1» XXKIV. 


*walm, v.i. [WHELM.] To rise. 


a Kd es 
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walm’-st&d-tite (J silent), s. [After the 
Swedish chemist Walmstedt ; suff. -tte(Min.). ] 
Min. : A variety of Breunnerite (q.v.), con- 
taining nearly 2 per cent. of protoxide of 
manganese. Found in the Hartz Mountains. 


*wal-note, s. [Wa.nuT.] 
wal’-nit, *wal-not, * wal-note, s. & a. 


[Lit. = foreign nut, from A.S. wealh = foreign, 
and Anut=a nut; cogn. with Dut. walnoot ; 


O. Dut, walnote ; Icel. valhnot ; Dan. valnéd g 
Sw. valnot; Ger. wallnusz, walsche nusz.) 


A. As substantive: 


1, Bot.: Any species or tree of the genus 
Juglans, There are seven or eight species iu 
all, the best known being the Black Walnut 
(Juglans niyra) of the United States, aud the 
Common Walnut (J. regia), a native of Asia. 
The Black Walnut is a large and beantiful 
tree, its trunk being sometimes six or seven 
feet in diameter, while its timber is of the 
highest value for cabinet manufacture. The 
fruit is inferior to that of J. regia. Another 
common species of this country is the Butter- 
hut (J. cinerea), a much smaller tree, which 
bears an elongated nut, covered with a viscid 
substance, Sugar is obtained from the sap of 
this tree, as from that of the maple. The inner 
bark is mildly cathartic, The leaves, rubbed 
to powder, are useful for blistering. J. regia 
is a large tree, which bears an excellent fruit, 
and bas long been cultivated in Europe. It 
has been introduced into this country, and is 
highly valued for its wood, which was held 
to be the best known till mahogany was dis- 
covered, and is still exceedingly prized for 
gunstocks, thongh it is now imported into 
Europe for this purpose from Asia. 

2. Comm. : The wood of the walnut-tree ; it 
is of great value as a caliinet and furniture 
material, being very durable, and taking a 
fine polish. 

B.. As adj.: Made of the wood of the wal- 
nut-tree: as, a walnut table. 


walnut-oil, s. The oil obtained from 
the albumen of the seed of the walnut-tree 
by reducing them to a pulp, and subjecting 
them to pressure, first with and then without 
heat, In Cashmere the oil is largely used in 
cookery and as an illuminant, but in Europe 
it is not inuch em) loyed for food, the taste 
being offensive to many persons, 


walnut-tree, s. [Watnut, A. 1.] 


walnut-wood, s. & a. 
( exh subst. ; The wood of the walnut-trea 
q.v. 

B. As adj.: Made of the wood of the wal- 
nut-tree: as, a waliut-wood table. 


wal-pirg-ine, wal-purg’-ite (w as v), 
s, [After the Walpurgis-lode, in which it was 
found ; suff. -ine, -ite (Alin). | 

Min.: A triclinic mineral, oceurring in 
thin, scale-like crystals, with various otlier 
uranium compounds, at the Weisser Hirsch 
mine, near Schneeberg, Saxony. Sp. gr. 5°83 
lustre, somewhatadamantine to greasy ; colour, 
wax-yellow. Compos.: a hydrated arsenate 
of bismuth aud uranium, with the suggested 
formula 4RoO3AsO;5 + 5HO, in which R203 = 
the oxides of bismuth and uranium, 


Wal-piirg’-is (W as V), s. [See compound.] 


Walpirgis-night, s. The eve of May 
1, which has become associated with some 
of the most popular witch superstitions of 
Germany, though its counection with Wal- 
purgis, Walpurga, or Walburga, a female saint 
of the eighth ecntury, is ot satisfactorily 
accounted for, her feast falling properly on 
Feb, 26, On this night the witches were sup- 
posed to ride on broomsticks and _he-goats 
to some appointed rendezvous, such as the 
highest point of the Hartz Mountains or the 
Brocken, where they held high festival with 
their master, the devil. 


wal-riis, s. [Orig. from Scandinavian; cogn. 
with Sw. vallross ; Dan. hvalros; Icel. (in an 
inverted form) hross-hvalr =a horse-whale, 
the name being given (it is suggested) from 
the noise made by the animal sometimes 
resembling a neigh; A.S. hors-whal = horse- 
whale, a walrus, (Skeat.)] 

Zool. : Trichechus rosmarus ; called also the 
Morse, Sea-horse, and Sea-cow. The Walrus 
is now confined to the regions within the 
Aretic Circle, though its extinct ancestors 
had a much wider geoyraphical range. Itisa 
large carnivorous marine mammal, ordinarily 
from ten to twelve feet long, with a girth of 
nearly as much; ‘it is said that it sometimes 
attains a length of twenty feet” (Van Hoeven); 
muzzle abruptly truncated, with long and ree 
markably strong bristly moustaches; sinall 
eyes; external ear wanting, though the orifice 
is distinctly visible ; body large and sack-like, 
tapering towards the tail; hind limbs short, 
connected by a membrane which covers the 
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tail, fore limbs strong and stumpy, all with 
five digits. The hide is of a tawny-brown 
colour, with difficulty penetrated by bullets, 
and has been likened to a tough, flexible coat 
of mail. The upper canines are developed in 
adults of both sexes into immense tusks, each 
from fifteen inches to two feet long, and 
weighing ten pounds and upwards. In some 
individuals the points converge towards and 
in others they diverge froin each other. This 
was one reason why Fremery wished to 
alopt two species ; but Sundevall has shown 
that scarcely two skulls can be examined 
without minute differences in the size and 
direction of the tusks being perceived. The 
most important function of these tusks is 
digying shell fish, the favourite food of the 
Walrus, out of the banks and mud of shoal- 
water. I'ley arealso employed to raise the body 
out of the water, by digging them into ice- 
floes, which probably gave rise to the legend 
of the Rosmarine (q.v.); and they form 
terrible weapons of offence, as by a quick turn 
of the neck the animal can strike upwards, 
downwards, or sideways with equal dexterity. 
Walruses are gregarious, and are found on the 
gea-shore and on ice-floes ; some keep guard 
whilst those of the main body sleep, and when 
danger threatens the sentinelsawake the others 
by bellowing. They are said to be monogamous, 
and the female brings forth at nine months 
one calf, usually on the ice-floes. In disposi- 
tion they are quiet and inoffensive, unless 
attacked or during the love-season, or if their 
young are in danger, when they become 
desperately aggressive, and furiously attack 
the hunters on the ice or in their boats. The 
area of the Walrus and its numbers, owing to 
reckless slaughter by sealers and whalers, are 
fast decreasing, and the few remaining seek 
unfrequented spots in high latitudes inacces- 
sible to sealers, At one time there wasa con- 
siderable trade in Walrus-hunting, but it is 
now at a very low ebb; the tusks alone have 
any commercial value at the present time ; 
but formerly Walrus-hides were used for 
various purposes, such as machine-bands, &c. 
A living specimen was brought alive to Hol- 
land in 1612; and two specimens have been 

rocured for the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 

ark, London, but both died soon after being 
brought to their new quarters. 


S walt, a. [A.S. wealt unsteady; wnwealt = 
steady, from wealtan = to roll.] 
Naut.: An old terin equivalent to crank. 
(Smyth.) 


* walt, v.i. [WALt, a.] Toroll over; to totter, 
to fall. to throw, torush, [WELTER.] 


wal’-tér, v.i. (Watt, a.] 
*1. To roll, to welter. 


“ Wherein the sinner waltereth and wrappeth hym 
selfe, as a sowe waloweth in the stynkyng gorepit.’"— 
Fisher : Seven Psalmes ; Ps. vi. 


2. To upset; to be overturned. 


walth,s. [WrEatrH.] Plenty, riches, wealth. 


“ Peppercorn, we hae walth of them.”—Scott: Anti- 
quary. ch. xi. 


Wal-tham (th ast), s. [See def.] 
Geog. : Waltham Abbey, in Essex. 


Waltham Black Act, s. [Buack Act.] 


wal-thér-i-a (was v, thast), s [Named 
after Prof. A. Walther of Leipsic.] 

Bot.: A genus of Hermannez, Herbs or 
shrubs with serrated leaves, some stellate 
hairs, and axillary or terminal heads generally 
of yellow flowers. Calyx persistent, cam- 
panulate, five-cleft, surrounded by a one- to 
three-leaved deciduous involucel; petals five, 
stalked; style somewhat lateral; stigma 
fringed or tubercled ; fruit capsular. Wadl- 
theria Douradinha, which abounds in muci- 
lage, is used in Brazil in diseases of the chest, 
and externally as an ap)lication to wounds ; 
and W. americana in Surinam in fevers, 


waAl'-thér-ite (was v, thas t), s. [Btym. 
doubtful, but prob. after one Walther ; suff. 
~ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: Probably a variety of Bismutite 
(q.v.) ; an undetermined mineral. 


‘Wal’-ton, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : Walton-on-the-Naze in Essex. 


Walton-crag, s. 


Geol. : A bed of crag existing at Walton-on- 
the-Naze, It is considered to be the oldest 


portion of the Red Crag, and to have been 
deposited while the climate was warmer than 
it immediately afterwards became, 


wal'’-tron, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The walrus, 


“The 1orse, or waltron, is called the sea-horse,”— 
Woodward, 


wal’-ty, a. [Eng. walt, a.;-y.) Unsteady, 
crank, (Said of a vessel.) 


waltz, s. [A shortened form of Ger. walzer = 
ajig, a waltz, from walzen = to roll, to revolve, 
to waltz; cogn. with A.8, wealtan = to roll, to 
twist.] 

Music: 

1, A dance said to have originated in Bohe- 
mia, now of almost universal adoption. It is 
performed by couples, who, almost embracing 
each other, swing round the room with a 
whirling motion. It was introduced into 
England in 1813, 

2, The music composed for such a dance. 
The time is of triple measure in crotchets or 
quavers, and consists of eight or sixteen bar 
phrases, Modern waltz-writers frequently add 
to the original dance-form an introduction 
and coda, The “ Vienna” waltz is character- 
ized by a rapid movement and strict unbroken 
time. Liandler are slower and more dignified 
than the waltz. ‘* Classical waltzes” are com- 
positions in waltz-form intended for set pieces, 
not for dance tunes, In them greater scope 
is given to the composer and performer than 
is compatible with the rhythm of the dance. 


waltz, v.i. [Watrz, s.] 
1, To dance a waltz. 
2. To move as in a waltz; to trip. 


waltz’-ér, s. [Eng. waliz, v.; -er.] One who 
dances a waltz. 


wal'-u-é-wite (w as v), s. [After the 
Russian minister P. A. von Waluew; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Xanthophyllite (q.v.), 
occurring in exceedingly well-defined crystals 
associated with perofskite and other mineral 
species at the Nikolaje-Maximilianowsk mine, 
near Achmatowsk, Urals. 


*walwe, v.i. [WALLow, 3.] 


wa-ly, wa/-lie, *wale, a. &s. [Perhaps 

from wale (O.Icel. val); O. H. Ger. wala= 
choice(s.) ; Goth. valis = choice (a.).] (Scotch.) 

A, As adjective: 

1, Beautiful, excellent, choice. 

“The wale burde.” Gawayne, 1,010. 

2. Large, ample, strong. 

B, As subst. : Something pretty ; an orna- 
ment, a gewgaw. 


wa'-ly, interj. [A shortened form of A.8. w4- 
ld-wa = welaway (q.v.).] Alas! welaway! 
(Scotch. ) 


*wam-bais, s. [GamBEson.] 


wam’-ble, *wam’-mie, * wam’-mel, 
*wam_-le, v.i. (Dan. vamle= to nauseate, 
to become squeamish ; vammel = nauseous ; 
Icel. vema = to nauseate, to loathe ; vema = 
nausea. } 
1, To rumble, heave, or be affected with 
nausea. (Said of the stomach.) 


“Then shall ye sometime see there some other, &c., 
theyr bodye frete, their stomake wumble.” — Sir T. 
More: Workes, p. 322. 


2. To move irregularly to and fro ; to roll, 
to wriggle. 


“ When your cold salads without salt or vinegar 
Be wambling in your stomachs.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, i. 


3. To move in an undulating, serpentine, or 
eel-like manner; to wriggle. (Prov.) 


*wamble-cropped, a. Lit., sick at 
the stomach ; hence, fig., wretched, humiliated. 


wam’-ble, s. [WAaMBLE, v.] A heaving or 
rumbling in the stomach ; a feeling of nausea ; 
squeamishness. 


“ Dissolveth incontinently all wambles."— P, Hol- 
land; Plutarch, p. 575. 


*wam-brace, s. [VAMBRACE.] 


wame, s. [A.S. wamb =the belly, the stomach, 

the womb.] The womb, belly. (Lit. & fig.). 
(Scotch.) 

“ At the back of the dyke, in a wealth o’ snaw, or in 


the wame o' a wave, what signifies how the auld gaber- 
lunzie dies ?"—Scott : Antiquary, ch. vii. 


wame'-fi’, wame'-fot’, s. [Scotch wame 
= womb, and -fu’, -fow’ = full.) A belly full, 
(Scotch. 


“This may do—maun do, Sir, wi’ them whe 
Maun please the great folk for a wamefou'.” 
Burns ; A Dedication; To Gavin Hamilton, Esq. 


wam’/-mél, wam-mle, v.i. [WaMBLE, v.] 


Wwam-pée’,s. [Chinese.] 
Bot., &c.: The 
fruit of Cookia 
punetata. It is 
a round berry 
about the size of 
a pigeon’s egg, ' 
with five or a 
smaller number 
of cells. It is 
highly esteemed 
in China and the 
Indian Archipel- 
ago. 


wamp’-ish, v.t. (Etym. WAMPEE. 
doubtful.) ‘To toss about 
in a frantic, threatening manner ; to wave vio- 
lently ; to flourish, to brandish. (Scotch.) 


“Tt’s fearsome baith to see and hear her when she 
wampishes about her arms,” — Scott: Antiquary, 
ch, xxxix. 


wam’-piim, s. [From Amer.-Indian wampum, 
wompam, from Massachusetts wémpi; Dela- 
ware wapi = white.] Small beads made of 
shells, used by the American Indians as 
money; or wrought into belts, &c., as an 
ornament, 

“Clad from head to foot in wampum.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, 

a, [A.8. wann, wonn = dark, black ; 
original doubtful, prob. from wann, wonn; pa. 
t. of winnan = to toil, to strive, to contend ; 
hence the original meaning would be, worn 
out with toil, tired out, and so worn out or 
pallid with sleeplessness.] 

1, Having a pale or sickly hue ; pallid, pale, 
languid of look. 


“ The woman also looked pale and wan,”"—Bunyan > 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


2. Pale, white. 


“ With the wan moon overhead.” 
Longfellow; Beleuguered City. 


3. Black, gloomy. (Applied to water, 
streams, pools, &c. (Scotch.) 


wan-thriven, a. Stunted, decayed; in 
a state of decline. (Scotch.) 


*wan, v.t.&7i. [WAN, a] 
A. Trans, : To make or render wan or pale. 


B. Intrans,: To become wan or pale. 
“ All his visage wanned.” Shakesp. ¢ Hamlet, ii. 2 


wan, pret. & pa. par. of v. [WIN, v.] (Scotch.) 


wan'-chan-cy, a. [A corrupt. of wnchancy 
(q.v.).] Unlucky. (Scotch.) 


“Some wanchancy person—I suspect John Heather- 
peste the auld gamekeeper,” — Scott: Waverley, 
ch, lxiv. 


wand, s. [Icel. véndr (genit. vandar) =a 
wand, a switch; O. Sw. wand; Dan. vaand ; 
Goth. wandus. From O. Scand. wand, vand, 
pa. t. of O. Sw. winda ; Icel. vinda; Dan. 
vinde = to wind (q.v.).] 
1, A small stick, staff, or rod. 


“With a single wand in his hand,"—Afilton : Hist 
Britain, bk. iv. 


2. A rod or staff, having some special use 
or character: as— 

(1) A rod used by conjurers, diviners, or 
magicians. 


“Tf I but wave this wand 
Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster,” 


Ailton : Comus, 659. 
(2) A staff of authority. 


“Then the Corrigidor hauing an officer with him 
which bare a white wand in his hand, sayd... yeeld 
your selfe.” —Hackluyt : Voyuges, ii. 118. 


(3) A small baton, forming part of the in- 
signia of the messenger of a court of justice 
in Scotland, and which he must exhibit before 
making a caption; called more fully a wand 
of peace. 


“The legal officer, confronted with him of the mili- 
» grasped with one doubtful hand the greasy 
bludgeon which was to enforce his authority, and 
with the other produced his short official baton, 
tipped with silver, and having a movable ring upon 
it—' Captain M'Intyre,—Sir, I have no quarrel with 
you rae if you interrupt me in my duty, I will 
ak the wand of peace, and declare myself de- 
forced.’ . . And he slid his enigmatical ring from one 
end of the baton to the other, being the appropriate 
mbol of his having been forcibly interrupted in the 
ischarge of his duty.”—\Scott: Antiquary, ch. xlii, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. g, 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


* wand-like, a. Like a rod or staff. 
“Her stature to an inch ; as wand-like straight ; 
As silver-voiced ; her eyes as jewel-like.” 
Shakesp. ; Pericles, v. 1. 

wan-dér, * wan-dren, * wan-dri-en, 

vi. & t [A.S. wandrian, a frequent. from 

wendan = to go, to wend (q.v.); Dut. wandelen 

=to walk; Ger. wandeln = to wander, to 

travel, to walk; Dan. vandre; Sw. vandra ; 

O. Dut. wanderen.) 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To ramble here and there, without any 
certain course or object in view ; to travel or 
move from place to place without any fixed 
purpose or destination; to rove, range, or 
roam about ; to stroll, to stray. 


“They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary 
way.’ —Psalm cvii. 4. 


2. To leave one’s home or settled place of 
abode ; to migrate. 


“ When God caused me to wander from my father's 
house.”—Genesis xx. 18. 


3. To depart or stray from any settled 
course or path; to go astray, as from the 
paths of duty ; to stray, to err, to deviate. 


“O let me not wander from thy commandments,”— 
Psalm exix. 10. 


4. To be delirious; not to be under the 
guidance of reason : as, The mind wanders. 

5. To digress from the subject in hand. 

*B. Trans. : To wander over; to travel, 
roam, or stroll over or through, without any 
fixed course, object, or destination. 

“Forty days Elijah without food 
Wander'd this barren waste.” 
Milton: P. Ra, i. 854. 
wan’-dér-ér, * wan-dre-er, s. [Eng. 

wander ; -er.) 

1. One who wanders; one who travels 
about, having no fixed home or place of abode. 
“The youth, obedient to his sire’s commands, 

Sets off a wanderer into foreign lands.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 878. 
2. One who wanders or strays from the 
path of duty. 


wan'-dér-ing, * wan’-dring, * wan- 
drynge, pr. par., a., & s. [WANDER.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adj.: Given to wander; roaming, 
roving, unsettled. 


C. As substantive: 


1. A roaming or travelling about without a 
fixed course, object, or destination. 
“Through ten years’ wandering, and through ten 
years’ war.” Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiii. 343. 
2. Aberration ; deviation from rectitude; a 
straying or swerving from the path of duty. 
“Tf any man’s eagerness of glory has made him over- 
see the way to it, let him now recover his wanderings.” 
—Decay of Piety. 
8. A roving or straying of the mind or 
thoughts ; mental aberration. 
“Suited to my present wanderings of thought."— 
Budgell : Spectator, No. 425. 
4, Indulgence in digressions or disquisitions 
foreign to the subject in hand. 


4 The Wandering Jew: A legendary cha- 
racter, condemned to wander from place to 
lace till the Day of Judgment. According 
one version, that of Matthew Paris (Chron. 
St. Alban’s Abbey), he was Cartophilus, the 
doorkeeper of the Judgment Hall, in the 
service of Pontius Pilate, and struck our Lord 
as he led him forth, saying, ‘‘ Get on faster, 
Jesus!” whereupon our Lord replied, “I am 
going, but thou shalt tarry till I come again.” 
Another legend is that Jesus, pressed down 
with the weight of his cross, stopped to rest 
at the door of one Ahasuerus, a cobbler. The 
craftsman pushed him away, saying, ‘‘ Get 
off! Away with you, away!” Our Lord re- 
plied, “Truly I go away, and that quickly, 
ut tarry thou till Icome.” A third legend 
says that it was the cobbler who haled Jesus 
before the judgment seat of Pilate, saying to 
him, ‘Faster, Jesus, faster!” The legend 
has formed the basis of many poems and 
novels. 


wandering-albatross, s. 
Ornith. : Diomedea exulans. [ALBATROSS.] 


wandering-jew, s. A name applied 
to several different ornamental trailing vines 
much used in hanging-baskets. [See WANDER- 
ING, 8, {.] 


an’-dér-ing-ly, * wan’ dring-ly, 
adv. [Eng. wandering; -ly.] In a wandering, 
roving, or unsettled manner. 


wander—want 


*wan’-dér-mént, s. (Eng. wander ; -ment.] 
The act or state of wandering. 


‘* Genus and species long since barefoote wen’ 
Upon their ten-toes in wilde wanderment.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, ii. 8, 


wan-dér-o6', wan-dér-f’, s. (Fr. Ouan- 
derou, from wanderu, the Cingalese form of 
Hind. bandar= a monkey.) 
Zoology : 


1. Macacus silenus, from the south of Hin- 
dostan, especially the country bordering the 
Malabar coast. It is about two feet in length, 
tail ten to twelve inches. The Wanderoos 
have long, slim bodies, covered with deep- 
black hair, tail of the same colour, tufted. 
The head looks very large, because of a mane, 


~~ 


(WANDEROO. (Macacus silenus.) 
or ruff, and beard which sticks out round the 
face. This mass of long hair is either gray or 
white, and adds to the sly look of the broad 
face, soft dull eyes, and broad muzzle. The 
name is misleading, as Macacus silenus is not 
a native of Ceylon. Mr. Blanford (Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1887, p. 623) proposed to substitute for 
it the name Lion-tailed Monkey, used by 
Pennant. 


2, Any species of the genus Semnopithecus 
(q.v.). S. ursinus is the Great Wanderoo 


“The name wanderu has clung to the Malabar 
Monkey ever since (the publication of Buffon’s Nat. 
Hist.|; but realty applies, as Templeton, Kelaart, 
Tennent, and others ve shown, to the Ceylonese 
Semnopitheci, and was rightly employed for those 
ee by Knox and Ray.”—Proc. Zool. Soc. 1887, 
Pp. 


*wand’-y, a. (Eng. wand; -y.] Long and 
flexible, like a wand. 


wane, *waine, *wayne,v.i. &t. [A.S, wan- 
ian, wonian= to decrease, to grow less, from 
wan, won = deficient ; cogn. with Icel. vana 
= to diminish, from vanr = lacking, wanting ; 
O. H. Ger. & M. H. Ger. wandn, wanén = to 
wane, from wan = deficient.) [WAIST.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To grow less; to be diminished; to de- 
crease ; applied especially to the illuminated 
portion of the moon, as opposed to wax. 


“States thrive or wither, as moons wax and wane.” 
Cowper: Expostulation, 324. 


2. To become shorter. 


“Night wanes, O King! ’tis time for sleep!” 
Longfellow; Musician's Tale, vi. 


3. To decline, to fail, to sink ; to approach 
the end. 


“T'm waning in his favour,” 
Dryden; All for Love, ili. 


*B. Trans. : To cause to decrease. 


wane, * waine, s. [Wans, v.] 
1. The decrease of the illuminated part of 
the moon to the spectator’s eye. 


“ He is in the wane.’—Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's 
Dream, v. 


2. Decline, failure, diminution, decrease, 
declension. 
“Tn her wane of pride.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 17. 
wa-ney, s. [Etym. doubtful.) The feather- 
edge or acute angular edge of a slab-board, 
cut from a round log without previous squar- 
ing, or obtained in the process of squaring. 


* wang (i), s. [A.S. wang; Icel. vangr.] A 
field. 


"wang (2), *wong, s. [A.8. wange, wonge, 
wenge = the cheek, the jaw ; O. H. Ger. wanga ; 
Teel. vangi.] 

1, The jaw, the jaw-bone, the cheek-bone. 
2. The same as WANG-TUOTH (q.Y.). 


“Our manciple I hope he wol be ded, 
Swa werkes ay the wanges in his hed.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 4,028. 


| wan’-le (le as el), a. 
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*wang-tooth, * wang-toth, s A 
cheek-tooth or grinder. 


“ Out of a wang-toth sprang anon a welle.” 
Chaucer ; O. T., 14,061 


wan'-ga-la, wan’-glo, s. 


(Guianan name.) 


The seeds of Sesamuwm orientale. [(SESAME- 
OIL. ] 
wang’-an, s. [Amer. Indian.] A name ap- 


plied in Maine, United States, to a lumberer’s 
boat for carrying tools, provisions, &c. 


*wang-ér, s. [A.S. wangere, from wange = 
a cheek, a jaw.] A pillow for the cheek. 
“His brighte helm was his wanger.’ 
Chaucer: Rime of Sire Thopas. 
wang-hee, whang-heé, s. (Native name.] 
Bot.: Phyllostachys nigra, a bamboo im- 
ported, perhaps with others of the genus, 
into England from China and Japan to be 
made into walking-sticks. 


*wan’-hope, s. 

hope.) 

1. Despair ; want or absence of hope. 

“ Wanhope of helpe is throughout me ronne true- 
lie."—Chaucer : Testament of Love, bk. iv. 

2. Vain hope ; delusion. 

“T maie bringe in the foolish wanhope (imagine we) 
of some usurer,"—Chaloner: Translation of Mori@ 
Encomium IIL. 8 b. 


{A.8. wan = deficient, and 


wan’-horn, s. [A corrupt. of Siamese name.) 
An unidentified species of Kempferia (q.v.). 


* wan’-i-_on, * wan’-i-and, * wan’-ni-on, 
s. [Prob. waniand is the original and cor- 
rect form, being the northern form of the pr. 
par. of A.S. wantan = to wane (q.v.); hence, 
in the waniand = in the waning, and with a 
wanion = with diminution, detriment, or ill- 
luck.) A misfortune or calamity; a curse, 
mischief. (Chiefly used as an imprecation in 
the phrases, With a wannion, Wanions on you.) 

“Tl teach you to take place of tradesmen’s wives, 
with a wannion to you.”"—Dryden: Wild Gallant, iii, 
wan’-kle, a. [A.S. wancol = unstable; 0. & 
Prov. Ger. wankel = tottering ; wanken = to 
totter.] Weak, unstable; not to be depended 
on. (North of England.) 


[WANNLE.] 


wan lick, s. [A.S. wan= deficient, and Eng. 
lwck.] Want of luck ; unluckiness, 


*wan’-ly, adv. (Eng. wan; -ly.] 
1. Ima wan or pale manner. 
2. Wastingly. 
“ Wanly did aa 


The rose-mixt lilies in her lovely face.” 
Sylvester : Du Bartas, fifth day, first week, 1,088. 


*wanned, * wannyd, a. [Eng. wan; -ed.] 
Made or become wan or pale ; pale, wan. 


“Whoom deth soo stern wyth his wannyd hewe, 
Hath now pursuyd.” Fabyan: Chronycle (an, 1489). 


wan-néss, s. [Eng. wan ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being wan or pale ; paleness. 


“The complexion was pale, even to wanness. — 
Lytton: Godolphin, ch. xii. 


* wan’-ni-on, s. 
*wan’-nish, a. [Eng. wan; -ish.] 


what wan or pale; ofa pale hue. 
“ No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar: paler some 
And of a wannish gray.” Cowper ; Task, i. 809. 
wan'-nle, wan’-le (le as el), a. [Cf. Ice}. 
venligr = hopeful, fine.) Active, strong, 
healthy. (Scotch.) 


“And grew up to be a fine wanle fellow.’—Scott > 
Antiquary, ch. xxiv. 


wan-rést’-full, a. [A.S. wan = deficient. 
and Eng. restful.) Restless. (Scotch.) 
“An’ may they never learn the gates, 
Of ither vile, wanrestfu’ pets.” 
Burns : Death of Poor Mailie, 
want, * wonte, a. & s. [Icel. vant, neut. of 
vanr = lacking, deficient; vansi = want, 
vanta =to want. From the same root as 
wane (q.V.). ] 
* A, As adj.: Wanting, deficient. (Ormu- 
lum, 14,398.) 
B. As substantive: 
1. The state or condition of not having ; the 
condition of being without anything ; lack. 
* Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
heart.” 


As well as want o: 
Hood; Lady's Dreams. 
2. Absence, scarcity, lack ; deficiency. 


“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 208, 


(Wanton. ] 


Some- 


- 


a 


U, b6y; pout, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. sou, is &c. = bel, deL 


“ee [3° vee ee ‘on ay Se ee Perm Tt a b- 
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want—wapentake 


i 


3. Occasion for something ; need, necessity. 


“To supply the ripe wants of my friend.” 
Shakesp. . Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 


4, The state or condition of being without 
means ; penury, indigence, poverty. 


“ Want makes us know the price of what we avile.” 
Ben Jonson; Prince Henry's Barriers. 


5. That which is not possessed, but is 
necessary or desired for use or pleasure. 


“Nature's wants, he knows how few they are.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 


*want-grace, s. A reprobate. 
“ Want a want-grace to performe the deede,” 
Davies : Microcosmos, p. 57. 
* want-wit, s. A person destitute of wit 
or sense ; a fool. 
“ Such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 
want, *wante, v.t. & 4 [Icel. santa.) 
[WANT, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To be without; to be destitute of; to 
lack ; not to have. 


“Those happy places thou hast deigned awhile 
To want. Hilton: P. L., V. 365. 


2. To be deficient in; to be lacking in 
respect of or to the amount of; to fall or 
come short in. 

3. To have occasion for, as something re- 
quisite, necessary, useful, proper, or de- 
sirable ; to need, to require. 


“He persisted in remaining where he was not 
wanted,’ —Macuulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


4. To feel a desire for, as for something 
absent, needed, lost, or the like ; to feel the 
need of; to wish or long for; to desire, to 


crave. 
‘I want more uncles here to welcome me,” 
Shukesp.: Richard 1/1., iii, 1. 


5, To desire to speak, or to do business 
with ; to desire the presence or assistance of. 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To be lacking or wanting ; to be absent. 


“There wanted leysure not only to place theym 
vnder theyr ante-signes, but also to put on theyr 
skuls,”"—Goldinge: Ca@sar, fol. 57. 


2. To be deficient ; not to be sufficient ; not 
to come up to a certain standard ; to fail; to 
come or run short. 

“There wanteth but a mean to fill your song.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, i. 2. 
3. To be missed ; not to be present. 


‘* Granivorous animals have a long colon and czcum, 
which in carnivorous are wanting."—Arbuthnot : On 
Aliments, 


4, To bein want; to suffer indigence or want. 


“Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath roots; 
Within this mile break forth a hundred springs.” 
Shakesp, » Tumon, iv. 8. 
5. To be desirous or disposed ; to wish: as, 
He does not want to go. (Collog.) 


{| To be wanted: A euphemistic phrase, 
signifying that the person referred to is being 
sought for by the police on some charge. 


“Two men supposed to be on board of a vessel which 
was loading at Hebburn Coal staithes, were wanted 
in Germany for murder.”—JDaily Telegraph, Dec. 19, 
1885, 


* want (2), s. [O. Fr. want (Fr. gant), from 
Low Lat. wantus, from the Teutonic; Icel. 
votir; Dan. vante ; Sw. wante.] <A glove. 


*want (3), s. [A.S. wand; Prov. Ger. wond.] 
An old name for the mole or moldwarp. 


wa'n’t, v. aux. [See def.] A colloquial and 
vulgar contraction of was not. 


* want/-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. want (1), 
8.; -age.] That which is wanting ; deficiency. 


*want-eér, s. [Eng. want, v.; -er.] One 
who is in want or need, 
“ The wanters are despised of God and man,” 
Davies : Scowrge of Folly, p. 21. 
wan-thriv-en, a. [A.S. wan = deficient, 
and Eng. thriven.] Stunted, decayed; in a 
state of decay or decline. (Scotch.) 


“And what am I but a poor, wasted wunthriven 
tree, dug up by the roots?”—Scott: Heart of Mid- 
lothian, ch. xx, - 


“want’-léss, * want-les, a. [Eng. want 
(1), s.; -less.|) Having no want; abundant, 
fruitful. 

“The wantles counties, Essex, Kent.” 
Warner : Albions England, bk. iii., ch. xiv. 
wan’-ton, *wan-toun, * wan-towen, 
*wan-towne, a. & s. [A.S. wan = defi- 
cient, and towen, for togen, pa. par. of ten = 
to draw, to educate, to bring up; hence, the 
original meaning is unreclaimed, uneducated, 


»ot taken in hand by a master.) [WANE, 
Tua, v.)} 

A, As adjective: 

* 1, Unruly, dissipated, wild. 

“He... associate vnto hym certeyn wanton per- 
Coe bete his mayster.”—Fabyan : Chronycle, ch, 
CXXV: 

2. Indulging the natural appetites or im- 
pulses without restraint; licentious, disso- 
lute. 

3. Unrestrained by the rules of chastity ; 
lascivious, lewd, lustful, licentious. 


“‘Froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
Lascivious, wanton.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1, iii. 1. 


4, Characterized or marked by licentious- 
ness or lewdness ; lewd. 


“To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe.’ 
Milton: P. L., i. 414, 


5. Moving, wandering, or roving about in 
gaiety or sport; playful, frolicsome, sportive. 


“ All wanton as a child, skipping and vain.” 
Shakesp, ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


* 6. Moving or flying loosely ; hanging or 
playing freely. 


“ Tresses. . . in wanton ringlets wav'd.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 908. 


7. Causing loose movements ; fresh, brisk. 


“* Now hoist the sail, and let the streamers float 
Upon the wanton breeze.” Cowper: Task, ii. 256. 


8. Running to excess; unrestrained, loose. 
*9, Light, trifling, idle. 
“ Every idle, nice, and wanton reason.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
* 10, Luxuriant in growth; over-fertile or 
abundant ; rank, luxurious. 


“ What we by day... prop or bind, 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild.” Milton: P. L., ix. 211. 


11, Arising from or characterized by ex- 
treme foolhardiness or recklessness, or from 
an utter disregard of right or consequences. 


“ A wanton or injurious exercise of this great pre- 
rogative.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. i, ch. 7. 


B. As substantive: 


1, A lewd person; a lascivious man or wo- 


man, 
“To lip a wanton in a secure couch.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv. L 


*2, A merry, frolicsome rogue; a sportive 
creature ; a trifler. 


“ The sportive wanton pleas'’d with some new play.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xv, 418, 


3. A pampered, petted creature ; one brought 
up in luxury; an effeminate person; one 
spoiled by indulgence. 

“A beardless boy, a cockered, silken wanton.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ¥. 1, 
+ wan’-ton, vi. & t. [WanrToy, a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To sport or dally in lewdness or licen- 
tiousness ; to sport lasciviously. 


“ To toy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 106. 


2. To frolic; to play sportively. 


“ Now wanton'd lost in flags and reeds, 
Now starting into sight.’ 
Cowper: Dog & Water-lily. 


3. To grow luxuriantly. 


“ Nature here 
Wanton’'d as iu her prime, and play’d at will 
Her virgin fancies,” Milton: P. L., V. 295. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To make wanton. 

“Tf he does win, it wantons him with overplus, and 
enters him into new ways of expence."—Feltham: 
Resolves, ii. 58. 

2. To spend or waste in wantonness. 

“ Hee wantons away his life foolishly, that, when he 
is well, will take physick to make him sick.”—&p. 
Hall: Defeat of Crueltie, 


* wan-ton-ing, s. (Eng. wanton; -ing.] 
1. The act of playing the wanton, 


2. A wanton. 
“The Muses to be woxen wantonings.” 
Hall: Satires, 1. ii. 34. 
* wan’-ton-ize, v.i. (Eng. wanton; -ize.] To 
frolic ; to wanton ; to play the wanton, 


“ The prettie rill a place espies 
Where with the pebbles she would wantonize.” 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, i. 4. 


wan’-ton-l¥, adv. [Eng. wanton, a.; -ly.] 
1. Inawanton manner; lasciviously, lewdly, 
sportively, frolicsomely, playfully, carelessly. 
“This carrion-flesh which thou wantonly infectest 
with the false colours of thy pride.” — Bp. Hall: 
Pharisaisme & Christianitie. 
2. With ubter disregard of the consequences ; 
recklessly. 
SA @ 80 little to be fear’ 
‘As to be * 


i 
to be wantonly incurr'd.” 


Cowper. Mutual Forbearance. 


wan’-ton-néss, * wan-ton-es, * wan- 
ton-es#e, * wan-ton-nesse, * wan- 
toun-esse, s. [Eng. wanton, a. ; -ness.] 
*1. The quality or state of being wanton , 
licence ; disregard of restraint. 


“To abuse all acts of grace, and turn them inte 
wantonness.”—King Charles: Eikon Basilike, 


2. Licentiousness, lewdness, lasciviousness 


3. Sportiveness, frolicsomeness,  gaiety 
sport. “ 


“ Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness.” 
" Shakesp. : King John, iv. L 
*4, Effeminacy. 


“ Somwhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 
To make his English swete upon his tonge.” 
Chaucer: @. T., 266. (Prol.) 


5. An utter disregard of consequences OF 
right ; recklessness ; as, the wantonness of ak 
attack. 

6. A wanton or outrageous act. 


“Tt were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. L 


* wan’-trist, * wan-truste, s. [A.S. wan 
= deficient, and Eng. trust.] Distrust. 


“T saie not these thynges for no wantruste that 3 
have.”—Chaucer ; Testament of Love, bk. i. 


*want’-¥ (1), s. (Eng. want (8), 8.3 -y.] & 
mole ; a moldwarp. 


“Some creatures, albeit they be alwaigs covered 
within the ground, yet live and breath nevertheless, 
and namely the wanty or mold-warpes.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. ix., ch. vii. 


want-y (2), s. [Cf Dut. want = cordage, 
tackling.] A leather lie or rope; a broa 
girth of leather by which the load is bound 
upon the back of a beast. (Prov.) 
“ A pannell and wanty, pack saddle, and ped.” 
Tusser: Husbandry Furniture, p. 1L 
*wanze, v.i. [A.S. wansian, from wanian= 
to wane (q.v.). | To wane, to waste, to wither. 


“Many bewrayed themselves to be time-servers, an@ 
wanzed away to nothing, as fast as ever they seemed to 
come forward,”—Rogers : Naaman the Syrian. 


wan’-zey, van’-zey, s. [See def.] 


Bot.: An Abyssinian name for Cordia 
abyssinica. 


wap (1), vt. & i. [A variant of whap; Mid, 

Eng. quappen = to palpitate.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike or knock against; to beat. 
(Prov.) 

2. To wallop; to give a beating to; te 
whop. (Collog.) 

* 3. To have sexual intercourse with. 

4. To throw quickly ; to toss. (Scotch.) 


B. Intrans. : To flutter ; to beat the wings 
violently. (Prov.) 


wap, s. [Wap(l),v.] A throw; a quick an¢ 
smart stroke. (Scotch.) 


* wap, v.i. [Yap.] To yelp, to yap (q.v.). 


“Tis the little wapping of small dogs that stirs ug 
the cruel mastives."—Cotton Mather: A Discourse om 
Witchcraft (ed. 1689), p. 24. 


wap-a-ciit, wap-a-cuth-a, s. 
Amer. Indian name.] 
Ornith. : The Snowy Owl (q.v.). 


“Mr. Hutchins, in his manuscript observations on 
the habits of birds in the Hudson's Bay territo: 
says of his ‘Spotted Owl’ or ‘ Wapacutha,’ that if 
‘makes a nest in the dry grounds,’ aud ‘lays from five 
to ten e in May.’...I1 think there cannot be 
much doubt that it was the Snowy Owl.”—Prof. New. 
ton, in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1861, p. 894. 


wip'-a-tod, s. [Warraroo.] 


* waped, a. [AwHAPE.] Crushed by misery ; 
downcast, dejected, rueful. 


wa’-pen-shaw, wa’-pin-schaw, s. [Lit 
a weapon-show.] An appearance or review of 
persons under arms, made formerly at certain 
times in every district. These exhibitions, ot 
meetings, were not designed for military exer 
cises, but only for showing that the lieges 
were properly provided with arms. The name 
has been revived in some quarters, and ap. 
plied to the periodical gatherings of the 
volunteer corps of a more or less wide dis 
trict for review, inspection, shooting com- 
petitions, and the like. (Scotch.) 


wa’ -pen-take, wa’ -pen- tae, s. [A.8. 
webpengetéce (dat.)=a district, a wapentake, 
nomin. wépengetec, weépentac ; Low Lat. wa 
pentac, wapentagium, from Icel. vdpnatak =2 
weapon-taking or touching; hence, a vote o; 
consent so expressed, and, lastly, a sub- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fail, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cub, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


[Nortk 


wapiti—war 
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division of a shire in the Danish part of 
England corresponding to the hundred in 
other parts; from icel. vapna, genit. pl. of vapn 
=a weapon, and tak=a taking, a hold, a 
SP, from taka=to take, to seize, to grasp, to 
ouch, The name is derived from the custom 
of the chiefs of a particular district meeting 
on a certain day at a specified spot, when the 
head chief, alighting from his horse, raised 
his spear in the air, and the inferior chiefs, 
also on foot, touched this spear with their 
lances, and so acknowledged their fealty.) A 
name formerly given in some of the northern 
shires of England, and still retained in York- 
shire, to a territorial division of the county 
corresponding to the hundred of the southern 
counties. 

“The hundred and the wapentake is all one, as I 
read in some, and by this division not a name apper- 
tinent to a set number of townes (for then all hun- 
dreds should be of eanee quantitie) but a limited 


jurisdiction.” — Holinshed: Descript. ng., bk. ii, 
ch. iv. 


wap’-i-ti, s. [North Amer. Indian.] 

Zool. : Cervus canadensis, a native of North 
America, ranging from Carolina to 56-57° N. 
latitude. It is closely allied to, but consider- 
ably larger than the Stag (q.v.), standing 
about fifty-four inches at the shoulder. Yel- 
lowish brown on upper parts; sides gray, 
long coarse hair in front of neck, like a dew- 
lap; antlers large, brow-tine duplicated. “It 
frequents low grounds, or woody tracts near 
savannahs or marshes. The venison is of 
little value, as it is coarse and dry ; but the 
hide makes excellent leather. Called also, 
but erroneously, the Elk and Gray Moose. 


WApp, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 


Naut.: A leader on the end of a pendant, 
acting as a fair-leader. 


wap’-pa-tod, s. [See def.] 

Bot.: The name given by the Indians of 
north-western America to: (1) the tubers of 
Sagittaria littoralis, which they eat; (2) to 
the potato. (Treas. of Bot.) 


wappe, s. [WapPet.] 


*wap'-péned, «a. [See def.] A word only 
found in the passage given below, and of 
doubtful origin and meaning ; one suggestion 
is that it is connected with wap, in the old 
sense of, to have sexual intercourse. A pro- 
posed emendation is wappered (q.v.). 

‘* This [gold] it is 
That makes the wappened widow wed again.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, iv. 8. 
wip-per, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A name 
given to the smaller species of river-gudgeon. 


wap’-pér, v.i. [A freq. from wap (q.v.); Dut. 
wapperen = to waver, to fluctuate, to vacillate.] 
To move quickly and tremulously, as from 
natural infirmity ; to totter, to twitter, to blink. 
“ But still he stole his face to set awrye, 
And wappering turned up his white of eye.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates. 

Wwapper-eyed, a. Having eyes that 
move in a quick, tremulous manner. (Prov.) 


wap’-péred, a. [Warper, v.] Restless, fa- 
tigued, worn out. (Prov.) 


wap’-pét, s. [See def.] A kind of cur, said 
to be so named from his yelping voice. (Prov.) 


Pap pier ite (w as v), s. [After Herr 
appler of Dresden ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A magnesian-pharmacolite crystal- 
lizing in the triclinic system. Crystals small, 
sometimes in globular encrustations. Hard- 
ness, 2 to 2°5; sp. gr. 2°48; colour, white; 
lustre, vitreous. Compos. : a hydrated arsenate 
of lime and magnesia, the mean of two analyses 
yielding the formula 2CaOAsO; + 8H where 
‘some of the lime is replaced by magnesia. 
Found at Joachimsthal, Bohemia, 


war, *warre, *werre, *wyrre, s. [An 
English word, appearing in the Laws of Canute, 
De Foresta, §9. Cogn. with O. Fr. werre (Fr. 
guerre), from O. H. Ger. werra = vexation, 
strife, confusion, broil; wérren = to bring 
into confusion, toentangle, to embroil; O. Dan. 
| qwerre = war, hostility, from werren, verwerren 
z= to embroil, to bring into disorder or con- 
fusion ; Dut. war = entanglement, confusion ; 
warren =to disturb, to embroil.] 


4. A contest between nations and states 
(international War), or pepeen, patios in 

_ the same state (Civil War), carried on by 
force of arms, and resorted to either for pur- ; 


poses of advantage or of revenge. The one 
pty possesses, or takes possession of some- 
hing which the other has resolved to seize, or 
has inflicted some real or supposed injury on 
the other, which he determines to punish by 
the infliction of a corresponding chastise- 
ment. Formerly, war was waged at the will 
of despotic monarchs; now wars usually 
arise, in the first instance, from disputes 
concerning territorial possessions and front- 
iers, unjust dealings with the citizens of one 
state by another, questions of race and senti- 
ment, jealousy of military prestige, or mere 
lust of conquest. Civil wars arise from 
the claims of rival competitors for the su- 
preme power in a state, or for the establish- 
ment of some important point connected 
with civil or religious liberty. In all cases, 
the object of each contending party is to 
destroy the power of the other by defeat- 
ing or dispersing his army or navy, by the 
occupation of some important part of his 
country, such as the capital, or principal ad- 
ministrative and commercial centres, or the 
ruin of his commerce, thus cutting off his 
sources of recuperation in men, money, and 
material, An international or public war can 
only be authorised by the sovereign power of 
the nations, and previous to the commencement 
of hostilities it is now usual for the state 
taking the initiative to issue a declaration of 
war, which usually takes the form of an ex- 
planatory manifesto addressed to neutral 
states. An aggressive or offensive war is one 
carried into the territory ofa hitherto friendly 
power ; and adefensive war is one carried on 
to resist such aggression. Certain laws, 
usages, or rights of war are recognised by in- 
ternational law. By such laws it is allowable 
to seize and destroy the persons or property 
of armed enemies, to stop up all their channels 
of traffic or supply, and to appropriate every- 
thing in an enemy’s country necessary for the 
support or subsistence of the invading army. 
On the other hand, though an enemy may 
lawfully be starved into a surrender, wound- 
ing, except in battle, mutilation, and all eruel 
and wanton devastation, are contrary to the 
usages of war, as are also the bombarding of 
a defenceless town, firing on a hogpital, the use 
of poison in any way, or torture to extort in- 
formation from an enemy. [Sucorsston, {| (7). ] 


“Upon the same principle also the sole prerogative 
of making war aud peace is vested in the crown. For 
the right of making war, which by nature subsisted in 
every individual, is given up by all private persons 
that enter into society, and is vested in the sovereign 
power.”—Slackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 7. 


2. Any contest. 
“ Excel us in this wordy war.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx, 
3. The profession of arms ; the art of war. 
“Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
ueither shall they learn war any more,”—Isaiah ii. 4. 
*4, Instruments of war. (Poetical.) 
“ The god of love inhabits there, 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of stores and total war.” 
Prior. (Todd.) 
*5, Forces, army., (Poetical.) 
“ On their embattled ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm their waz.” 
Milton: P. L., xii, 214, 
6. A state of hostility or violent opposition ; 
a hostile act or action ; hostility, enmity. 
“ Duncan’s horses 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would 
Make war with man,” Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 4. 
4] The word is sometimes used in the plural 
form with the same signification as it has in 
the singular. 
“Ts Signior Montanto returned from the wars #” 
Shakesp. ; Much Ado, i. 1. 
{ Q) Articles of war: [ARTICLE]. 
(2) Civil war : [Crvi1]. 
(3) Council of war: [Counctt]. 
(4) Holy war: A war undertaken from reli- 
gidus motives ; a crusade : as, the wars under- 
taken to deliver the Holy Land from infidels, 


(5) Honors of war: [Honor, 8.]. 
(6) Wars of the Roses : [ROSE]. 


*war-captain, s. A general. 


“ Flags on graves, and great war-captains 
Grarping ict the earth and heaven !” 


Longfellow: Hiawatha, xiv. 
war-chariot, s. 


(Cuartor, A. 1.] 
war-cloak, s. A military cloak. 
“ But the rude litter, roughly spread 
With war-cloaks, is her homely bed.” 
Moore: Lalla Rookh, 
war-club, s. Aclub used by savagesin war, 


“ Laden with war-clubs, bows and arrows.” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, xv. 


* war-craft, s. 
war. 

‘*He had officers who did ken the war-crast."— 

Fuller: Worthies ; Lancashire, i. 558. 

war-cry,.s. A cry or phrase used in war 
for mutual recognition and encouragement; a 
short, pithy expression or phrase used in com- 
mon by a body of troops or the like in charging 
an enemy. “St. George for England” was 
the English war-cry. 

“ And the war-cry was forgotten.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xiii. 

war-dance, s. 

1. A dance engaged in by savages, before a 
warlike expedition 


2, A dance simulating a battle. 


war-department, s. That department 
of the government which is charged with the 
maintenance, direction, and efficiency of the 
forces of a state. 


war-drum, s. A military drum. 
“ Till the war-drum throbbed no longer.” 
Tennyson: Locksley Hall, 127. 
* 
war-field, s. A battle-field. 
“Through the war-field’s bloody haze.” 
Moore: Paradise & the Pert. 
*war-flame, s. A beacon-fire placed 
on an eminence to rouse the inhabitants of a 
county or district in case of invasion or 
attack ; a fire-signal. 


* war-garron, s. 
used in war. (Carlyle.) 


*war-gear, s. Accoutrements or equip- 
ment for war. 
“ Armed himself gee all his war-gear.” 


gfellow : Hiawatha, ix. 
war-god, s. 


Anthrop.: The personified spirit of tribal 
war; a deity supposed to watch over tribal or 
national interests in time of war. In some 
cases the war-god seems to have been the 
chief deity; in eiassic times the war-gods 
(Arés and Mars) were among the superior 
gods ; the Jews seem to have conceived that 
the function of a war-god was a fitting attri- 
bute of Jehovah (cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 45); and 
traces of this mode of thought linger in the 
familiar expression, The God of Battles. 

“Polynesia is a region where quite an assortment of 
war-gods may be collected.”—Tylor : Prim. Cult, (ed. 
1878), ii. 807. 

war-horse, s. A horse used in war; a 
charger ; a trooper’s horse. 

“On burnished hooves his war-horse trode.” 
Tennyson: Lady of Shalott, iii, 29. 
*war-man, s. A warrior. 


“ The sweet war-man is dead and rotten.”—Shakesp. 
Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


*war-marked, a. Bearing the marks 
or traces ui war; approved in war; veteran. 
“ Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-marked footmen.” i 

Sndsp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 8. 

+ war-minister, s. A minister charged 
with or distinguished for military administra- 
tion, . 

“Its new name of Pittsburgh commemorates the 
triumphs of the great war-minister.”—Taylor - Words 
& Places (1878), ch. ii, 

*war-monger, s. One who makes a 

trade or profession of war; a mercenary 80]- 
dier. (Spenser: F. Q., III. x. 29.) 


+ war-music, s. Military music. 
“ And I that prated peace, when first I heard 
War-music, felt the blind wild beast of force.” 
Tennyson; Princess, v. 256, 
* war-note, s. A war-cry. 
“ The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard.” Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 26. 
war-office, s. A public office or depart- 
ment in which military affairs are superin- 
tended or administered ; it is presided over 
by the Secretary of War, its duties being 
divided among ten departments, including 
those of the quartermaster, paymaster, com- 
missary, ordnance, engineering, &c. The 
British War Office is presided over by the 
Secretary of State for War. It is divided inte 
military, ordnance, and financial departments 


war-paint, s. 

1, Lit.: Paint put on the face and other 
parts of the body by North American Indians 
and other savages on going to war, with the 
object of making their appearance more ter- 
rible to their enemies. 4 


“ Painted was he with his war-paints, 
Stripes of yellow, red, and azure,” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, viii. 


The art or science of 


A war-horse ; a jade 


6}; DSUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
a, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhi. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, ~dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2, Fig. : Official costume; applied also to 


evening dress, (Slang.) 
‘Sir William Jenner, in his «war-paint as President 
of the Royal College of Physicians,”—St, James's 
Gazette, April 9, 1888, 
war-path, s. The route or path taken 
on going to war; a warlike expedition or ex- 
cursion. (Used chiefly in regard to North 
American Indians.) 

J On the war-path: On a hostile or warlike 
expedition ; hence, colloquially, about to 
make an attack on an adversary or measure. 


‘war-song, s. A song having war or war- 
like deeds for its subject; a patriotic song 
inciting to war; more specif., such a song 
sung by soldiers about to charge the foe or at 
a war-dance, 

“When two of these canoes, in which there might 
be about sixty men, came near enough to make them- 
selves heard, they sung their war-song.”—Cook ; First 
Voyage, bk, ii., ch, iv. 

*war-thought, s. A thought of war; 

martial reflection, consideration, or delibera- 
tion. 


* war-wasted, a. 
vastated. 


* war-wearied, «a. 
fatigued with fighting. 
“The honourable captain there 
Drops bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs,” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 4. 
war-whoop, s. A shout or yell raised 
in presence of the enemy; a shout such as 
Indians raise when entering into battle. 
(Often used figuratively.) 
“ The awful sound of the war-whoop.” 
Longfellow; Miles Standish, vii. 
war-worn, a. Worn with military service. 
“Their gesture sad, 
Invest in lank lean cheeks and warworn coats.” 
akesp.: Henry V., iv. 
war, * warre, * werre, * wer-rei-en, v.i. 
&t. [A.8. werrien.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To make or carry on war ; to carry on or 
engage in hostilities. 
“Gelon after he had most valiantly warred against 
the Carthaginians.”—P, Holland ; Plutarch, p. 447. 
2. To contend ; to strive violently ; to be 
in a state of violent opposition. 


“All the warring winds that sweep the sky,’ 
Dryden; Virgil; Georgic i. 432. 


Wasted by war; de- 


Wearied by war; 


B. Transitive: 

1, To make war upon ; to fight against, 
“To werre each other and to slea.” Gower: 0, A. iil, 
2. To carry on, as warfare or a contest. 


“That thou by them mightest war a good warfare,” 
—1 Timothy i. 18. 


war’-a-tah, war’-ra-tah, s. [Native Aus- 
tralian name.j [TELOPEA.] 


war’-ble (1), * wer-bel-en, * wer-ble, 
v.t.&% [O. Fr. werbler = to quaver with the 
voice, to speak in a high tone, from M. H. 
Ger. werbelen; Ger. wirbeln; O. H. Ger. 
hwerban = to be busy, to set in movement 
to whirl, to warble. Warble and whirl are 
doublets.] 


A. Transitive: 


1. To utter or sing in a trilling, quavering, 
or vibrating manner; to modulate with turns 
or variations. 

“Such notes as warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek.” 
ilton;: Il Penseroso, 106, 
2. To sing or carol generally. 
“Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey i. 446, 
*3, To cause to vibrate or quaver. 
“ Follow me as I sin, : 
And touch the warbdled string.” 
ae Milton: Arcades, 87. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To sing with sweetly flowing, flexible, 
trilling notes; to carol or sing with smoothly 
gliding notes ; to trill. 

“ By the nightingale warbling nigh,” 
Cowper: Catharina, 

2. To have atrilling, quavering, or vibrating 
sound ; to be produced with free, smooth, and 
rapid modulations in pitch; to be uttered in 
flowing, gliding, flexible melody. 

“ Such strains ne’er warble in the linnet's throat.” 
Guy : Shepherd's Week, iii, 3. 

3. To give out a smooth, flowing sound, 

“ The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. xii, 71, 
*4, To shake, to quaver, to wobble. 


“It but floats in our brains; we but warble about 
it.”—Andrewes > Works, i. 15. 


war-bling, pr. par., a., &s. 


war-bling-ly, «dv. 


ward, * warde, ».t. & i. 


war—ward 


war-ble (2), v.t.&%, [Etym. doubtful.] 


Falconry : To cross the wings upon the back, 


war-ble (1), *wer-belle, wer-ble, s. 


[WARBLE (1), v.] A soft, sweet flow of melo- 
dious sounds ; a strain of clear, rapidly ut- 
tered, gliding tones ; atrilling, flexible melody ; 
a carol, a song. 
“ All kinds of birds ywrought 
Well tune their voice with warble small, as Nature 


hath them taught.” 
Surrey; Having Defied the Power of Love. 


war-pble (2), *war-blét, s, [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] 


Farriery : One of those small, hard tumours 
on the backs of horses occasioned by the heat 
of the saddle in travelling, or by the uneasi- 
ness of its situation; also a small tumour 
produced by the larva of the gadfly on the 
backs of horses, cattle, &c. 


“He was either suffering from warbles or another 
form of skin eruption.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept 7, 1885. 


warble-fly, s. The gadfly. 


“ Among the pests was named the ox-bot, or warble- 
jly, which Miss Ormerod has recently investigated,”— 
Daily Chronicle, May 5, 1888. 


warbler, s. [Eng. warbl(e) ; -er.] 


I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which war- 
bles; a singer, a songster. (Applied espe- 
cially to birds.) 

“Ten thousand warblers cheer the day and one 

The livelong night,” Cowper : Task, i. 200, 

II. Ornith. : A popular name for any of the 
Sylviide (q.v.), many of which, however, are 
better known by other popular names, as the 
Nightingale, Blackcap, Chiffchaff, Hedge- 
sparrow, &c. ; while others receive the name 
Warbler with some qualifying epithet, as the 
Reed-warbler, Dartford Warbler, &c. Most of 
the latter belonged to the old genus Sylvia, 
now divided, and a list of the British species 
will be found under Sytvia, 2. Many of the 
Sylviine (q.v.), sometimes called True War- 
blers, are distinguished for the sweetness and 
compass of their vocal power ; in some of the 
other sub-families the popular name has no 
special significance—e.g., in the case of the 
Hedge-Sparrow. Most of the European 
Warblers are of sober, or even dull, plumage, 
but some of the Australian species are 
brilliantly colored, 


[WARBLE (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As. subst. : A singing with sweetly flow- 
ing, flexible, or trilling notes; a warble, a 
earol, a song, 

“And WEE ARES faint warblings my weakness 

n tell, 
Farewell, my loved harp! my last treasure, farewell !” 
Scott : Last Words of Cadwatlion, vi. 
(Eng. warbling; -ly.] 
In a warbling manner. : 


-ward, suff. [A.S. -weard, as in téweard = to- 


ward (q.v.); Icel. -verdhr; Goth. -wairths ; 
O. H. Ger. -wert, -wart; Lat. versus. So also 
-wards, from <A.S. -weardes, where -es is a 
genitival suffix, giving an adverbial force ; Ger. 
-warts ; Dut. -waarts.] A common suffix, de- 
noting the direction towards which a person 
or thing tends: as, upward, backward, for- 
ward, homeward, froward, &c. 


“That eche of you to shorten with youre way, 
In this viage, shal tellen tales tway, 
To Canterbury-ward.” Chaucer : O. T., 796. 


[A.S. weardian = 
to keep, to watch ; cogn. with Icel. vardha = 
to warrant ; M. H. Ger. warden ; Ger. warten 
= to watch, from which, through the French, 
comes the Eng. guard (q.v.). ] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To watch over; to keep in safety ; to 
guard. 
“Whose porch, that most magnificke did appeare, 
Stood OpeH wyde to all men day and Riga 
Yet warded well by one of mickle might.” 
: Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 22 
2. To defend, to protect. 
“A hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, iii. 1, 
3. To fend off ; to repel; to turn aside, as 
anything mischievous that approaches, (Gener- 
ally followed by off.) 
“Up and down he traverses his ground ; 
Now wards a felling blow, now strikes again,” 
Daniel. (Todd.) 
4, To line, to cover, as a dog a bitch. 
“She used to live in kennel with my beagles, and 
when about a year old came in season, and was warded 
in kennel by one of the hounds.”—Field, March 17, 1888, 


ward, * warde, s. 


*B. Intransitive: 

1, To be vigilant ; to keep watch or guard ; 
to guard, 

2. To act on the defensive with a weapon; 
to defend or guard one’s self. 


“Full oft the rivals met, and neither spar'd 
His utmost force, and each forgot to ward,” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, iii, 620, 


3. To lodge; to be lodged. 


“ His menne warded in Base Boleine that night,”—_ 
Fabyan: Oronycle; Henry VIII, (an, 1545). 


[A.8. weard = a guard, 
a watchman ; aguarding, a watching ; protee- 
tion; cogn. with Icel. vordhr, genit. vardhar = 
(1) a watcher, a watchman ; (2) a watch ; Ger. 
wart =a warder; Goth. wards = a keeper; in 
the compound, dawrawards =a doorkeeper.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of watching or guarding ; watch, 

guard. 

‘Some of the soldiers are employed in keeping 
watch and ward for the security of private men."— 
Dampier: Voyages (an. 1688), 

* 2, Care, protection, charge. 

‘He toke the childe into his warde,” 
Gower: 0. A., tiL 

*3. Means of guarding; protection, de- 

fence, preservation. 
“The best ward of mine honour is rewarding my 
. dependents,”"—Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 

*4, A person, or body of persons, whose 
duty it is to guard, protect, or defend ; a guard- 
ing or defensive force ; a garrison. 


“ The ha castle’s ward 
Their stedfast stonds did mightily maintaine.” 
Spenser : F, Q., IL. xi. 15, 
5, That which defends or protects ; defence. 


“Oh! not corselet’s ward... 
Could be thy manly bosom's guard.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi, 5, 

6. A guarding or defensive motion or posi- 
tion, as in fencing or the like; a parrying or 
turning aside, or intercepting of a blow, 
thrust, &e. 

‘Strokes, wounds, wards, weapons, all they did 

despise.” Spenser : F. Q., IV. iil. 36, 

*7, The state or condition of being under & 
guardian ; the state of being in the custody, 
confinement, or charge of a guard, warder, or 
keeper ; custody. 

“ He put them in ward in the house of the captain 

of the guard."—Genesis xl. 3. 

8. The state or condition of being under the 
care of a guardian or protector; control, 
guardianship, wardship, privilege. 

“ T must attend his majesty’s command, to whom I 

am now in ward.”—Shakesp: All's Well, i.1. 
9, Guardianship ; right of guardianship, 
“It is also inconvenient, in Ireland, that the wards 
and marrriages of gentlemen's children should be in 
the disposal of any of those lords."—Spenser ; State of 
Ireland, 

10. One who or that which is guarded, or 
is under watch, control, or care; specifically, 
a minor or person under guardianship. 

9] *(1) In feudal law: The heir of the king’s 
tenant, in capite, during his nonage. 

(2) A minor under the protection of the 
Orphans’ Court, or Court of Chancery, called 
in England a Ward of Court. For the due 
protection of such wards the court has power 
to appoint a proper guardian, where there is 
none, or to remove, whenever sufficient cause 
is shown, a guardian, no matter by whom ap- 
pointed ; but in all cases there must be pro- 
perty. The court has also full power to use 
vigilant care over the conduct of the er 
to see that the wards are duly maintained ani 
educated and that their estates are properly 
administered. The laws in the United States 
concerning the care of wards follow those of 
the Common Law of England, but differ as to 
the age when women attain majority. In 
many states this is fixed at eighteen. In 
England it is at twenty-one. 

11. A division of a city made for convenience 
in its organization and government. The 
wards are subdivided into precincts or polling 
divisions, and each elects one or more repre- 
sentatives to each branch of the Council. 
Each has its local aldermen or other officers, 
and in some cases its school directors. 


12. A territorial subdivision of some English 
counties, as Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Durham, equivalent to the hundred of the 
midland counties. 

*13. A division of a forest. 

14. One of the apartments into which a 
hospital is divided. 

“A quarter of an hour later witness left the ward.” 

—Daily Chronicle, May 21, 1888, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pote 
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‘war'-den-ship, * war’-den-ry, ». 


II, Locksmithing : 

1. A curved ridge of metal inside a lock 
which opposes an obstacle to the passage of 
a key which is not correspondingly notched. 

2. The notches or slots in a key are also 
ealled key wards, somewhat in violation of the 
meaning of the term. 

“She took the wards in wax before the fire.” 
Pope: January & May, 510. 

* ward-corn, s. 

Old Eng. Law: The duty of keeping watch 
and ward with a horn [Lat. cornu] in time of 
danger to blow on the approach of a foe. 


*ward-penny, s. 
Old Eng. Law : The same as WARDAGE (q.V.). 


ward-room, s. 

Naut.: A cabin, on board large ships of 
war, for the accommodation of officers rank- 
ing as lieutenants. Used also adjectively : as, 
ward-room mess, ward-room steward. 


* ward-staff, s. 
man’s staff. 


* at ee (age as 1g), s. [Eng. ward, s. ; 
-age. 
Old Eng. Law : Money paid and contributed 
to watch and ward. 


* ward-corps, * ward-e-corps, s. [0O. Fr. 
warde = watch, ward, and corps (Lat. corpus) 
=a body.] A body-guard. 


“ Though thou pray Argus with his hundred eyen 
To be my wardecorps, as he can best.” 
Chaucer : CO. T., 5,941. 


[WARDMOTE. ] 


A constable’s or watch- 


* warde-mote, s. 


ward’ -en,.* ward-ein, * ward-eyn, 
*ward-un, s. (0. Fr. wardein, gardein, 
gurdain = a warden, a guardian, from warder 
=to guard. Cf. Low Lat. gardianus=a 
guardian.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
ai A guard, a watchman, a keeper, a guar- 
an. 


“The wardein of the gates gan to call 
The folk.” Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, Vv. 


2. A chief or principal officer; a keeper, a 
head official, a principal. 
“A fraternity of brethren and sisters, with a war- 


den, or master.”—Pennant ; Journey from Chester to 
London, p. 203. 


3. A churchwarden (q.v.). 

*4, A kind of pear, so called because it 
would keep long without rotting. It was 
principally used for roasting or baking. 


“ Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak’d, some cry.” 
King : On Cookery. 


II, Eccles. : The title given to the heads of 
some colleges and schools and to the superiors 
of some conventual churches. 


{| () Lord Warden of the Cinque-ports: 
[CrnQuE-PortTs]. 


(2) Warden of the Marches : [Marcu (1), s.]. 


warden-pie, s. A pie made of warden 
pears, baked or stewed, without crust, and 
coloured with saffron. 
“T must have saffron to colour the warden-pies.”— 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3 
warden-raid, s. An inroad commanded 
by the Warden of the Marches in person. 


“** And by my faith,’ the gate-ward said, 
‘I think 'twill prove a Warden-raid,’” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 4. 


[Eng. 
warden ; -ship, -ry.] 
1, The office of a warden. 
In the wardenship of Mert. Coll, succeeded Nat, 
Brent, LL.D.”— Wood; Athen Ozon., vol. i, 
2. The jurisdiction of a warden. 
“ 4)] through the western wardenry.” 
: Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 
ward ’-ér, s. (Eng. ward, v.; -er.] 
1. One who wards or keeps; a keeper, a 
guard. 
“ The warders of the gate but scarce maintain 
Th’ unequal combat, and resist in vain.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ii. 451, 
*2. A truncheon or staff of authority car- 
ried by a king, commander-in-chief, or other 
important dignitary, by which signals were 
- given; as, the throwing down of it was a 
signal to stop proceedings, the raising it a 
_ signal to charge, or the like. 
“Take thou my warder as the queen 
And umpire of the martial scene.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, ti, 20. 


-der-ere, s. [WARDER.] 


wardage—wareless 
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* ward’-ér-éss, s. (Eng. warder; -ess.] A | ware (2), v.t, [Wear, v.] 


female warder, 


“On one occasion she met the warderess as she was 
leaving the prison.”—cho, Sept. 24, 1887. 


* ward’-hold-ing, s. (Eng. ward, and hold- 
ing.) The ancient military tenure in Scot- 
land, by which, vassals were at first obliged to 
serve their superior in war as often as his 
occasion called for it. 


ward’-i-an, a. [See def.] A term applied to 
an air-tight enclosure, with glass sides and 
top, for preserving or transporting plants, &c. ; 
after the inventor, Mr. R. B. Ward, to whom 
the idea of constructing them first suggested 
itself by observations made in 1829. 


. The Calcutta Garden sent out . . . forty-two War- 
dian cases of plants to foreign countries."—Nature, 
March 15, 1888, p. 476, 


ward ’-ing, pr. par. ora. [WARD, v.] 


warding-file, s. A flat file, having a 
constant thickness, and only cut upon the 
edges. Used in filing the ward-notches in keys. 


* ward’-léss, a. [Eng. ward, v. ; -less.] That 
cannot be warded off or avoided. 
“ He gives like destiny a wardless blow.” 
Dryden ; Juvenal ix. 
ward-mote, * warde-moot, * warde- 
mote, s. [Eng. ward, and mote (A.S. mit) = 
a meeting.) A meeting of the inhabitants of 
a ward. The term is still used in London. 
Called also formerly a Wardmote Court, In- 
quest, or Quest. 
“Por of the wardmote quest, he better can 
The mystery, than the Levitic law.” 
Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, i. 1. 
ward ’-robe (1), * warde-robe, s. [0. Fr. 
warderobe, garderobe, from warder = to ward, 
keep, preserve, and robe = a robe.] 

1, A place in which wearing apparel is 
kept. Often applied to a piece of furniture, 
resembling a press or cupboard, in which 
dresses are hung up. 


‘*Hereof be bags and quilts made, and those if they 
be laid in a wardrobe amongst clothes and apparell, 
causeth them to smell sweet.”—P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. xxi., ch. xix. 


2. Wearing apparel in general. 


“T'll murder all his wardrobe, piéce by piece.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., v. & 


* 3, The same as WARDROPE (q.V.). 


* ward’-rob-ér, s. [Eng. wardrob(e); -er.] 
The keeper of a wardrobe. 


* ward’-rope, * ward’-robe (2), s. [Fr. 
garderobe.} A privy; a house of office; a 
water-closet. 

“In a wardrope they him threwe.” 
Chaucer; O. T., 18,502, 
ward -ship, * warde-shyppe, s. [Eng. 
ward ; -ship.] 
1. The office of a ward or guardian ; care 
and protection of a ward; right of guardian- 
ship; guardianship. 


“The wardship consisted in having the custody of 
the body and lands of such heir.”—Blackstone - Com- 
ment., bk, ii., ch. 5, 


2. The state or condition of being a ward or 
under guardianship ; pupilage. 
“Tt was the wisest act that ever I did in my ward- 
ship.”—Ben Jonson: Burtholomew Fair, iii. 


x wards’-man, s. [Eng. ward, and man.] 
One who keeps watch and ward ; a guard. 


* ward'-wit, s. (First element, Eng. ward; 
second, doubtful.] 
Law: The state of being quit of giving 
mouey for the keeping of wards. (Spelman.) 


+ ware, pret. of v. 


* ware (1), * war, a. 
wary (q.v.).] 
1. Cautious, wary. 
“ Ware they be what offensive weapons they have.” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. viii., ch. ii. 
2. On one’s guard; watchful ; 
against. 
“Of whom be thou ware also.”—2 Timothy iv. 15. 


t+ ware (2), a. [A shortened form of aware 
(q.v.)..] Aware, conscious. 
“Thou overheard'st ere I was ware 
My true love's passion.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii, 2, 
wire (1), v.t. [Ware (1), a.] To take heed 
to; to guard against ; to beware of. 

** A shuffled, sullen, and uncertain light, 
That dances through the clouds, and shuts again, 
Then ware a rising tempest on the main.” 

Dryden. (Todd.) 


(Wear, v.] 
[A.S. wer = cautious, 


provided 


ware (3), v.t. 
spend. (Scotch.) 


“To ware at any tyme a couple of shyllynges on a 
new bowe.”—Ascham ; Toxophilus, p. 122. 


ware (1), s. [A.S. ware (pl. waru) = watoh, 
wares ; cogn. with Dut. waar =a ware, a com- 
modity ; Icel. vara = wares; Dan. vare ; Sw. 
vara; Ger. waare.] Articles of merchandise ; 
goods, commodities; manufactures of a par- 
ticular kind. Properly a collective noun, as 
in the compounds hardware, tinware, china- 
ware, &c., but generally used in the plural 
form when articles for sale of different kinds 
are meant, 
““A capricious man of fashion might sometimes 


prefer foreign wares, merely because they were foreign.” 
—sSmith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. ii. 


ware (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) (See example.) 


_ ‘To be in a position to supply the enormously- 
increasing demaud now existing, and lacking a fall of 
‘spat,’ they have to buy ‘brood,’ ‘half-ware,’ and 
‘ware,’ from their neighbours on the opposite Essex 
shore. These are the technical names of the young 
oyster in its various stages until it arrives at a mar- 
ketable age, which is from three to five years, when it 
is called an oyster and sold."—vening Standard, 
Feb, 14, 1888, 


ware (3), s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps the 
same aS WARE (1), s. = saleable stuff] A 
trade name for a certain size of potatoes. 


“Tn order to come under the head of ware, the 
tubers must be too large to Wee through a riddle, the 
then they are called middlings."—Daily Telegraph, 
holes of which are 1§ in, square—if they do go through, 
Sept. 11, 1886, 


* ware (4), * warre, * werre, s. 
wearr.] A tough or hard knot in a tree. 
“ Fessynnyt sa is in the ware the grip.” 
Douglas: Virgil; dineid xiL 
ware (5), s. [A.S. war; Dut. wier = see 
weed.] Sea-ware (q.v.). 


* wire’-ful, a. (Eng. ware (1), a.; -full.] 
Cautious, wary, watchful. 


* ware’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. wareful; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being wareful or 
wary ; wariness, cautiousness. 


‘His eyes are curious, search but vail’d with wareful- 
ness,” Sidney: Arcadia, bk. iL 


ware’ -house, s. (Eng. ware (1), s., and 
house.] A house or building in which wares 
or goods are kept: as, 
(1) A store for the safe keeping of goods, 
(2) A building in which imported goods, on 
Wie customs duties have not been paid, are 
stored. 


“*When a man hath poaghe a parcel ef commodi- 
ties, he sets his mark upon them, to distinguish them 
from the rest iti the warehouse.”—Bp. Hall: Sermon 
on Ephesians iv, 30. 

(3) A store for the sale of goods wholesale; 
also, often, a large retail establishment. 


warehouse-man, s. 

1, One who keeps or is engaged in a ware- 
house. 

2. A wholesale dealer in goods. 


ware'-héuse, v.t. [Warvtousz, s.] 
1. To deposit or secure in a warehouse, 
2. To place in the government warehouses or 


custom-house stores to be kept until the 
duties are paid. 


ware’-héus-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [WaRE- 
HOUSE, ¥.] 
A. & B, As pr. par, & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of placing goods ina 
warehouse or in a custom-house store. 


warehousing-system, s. 

Comm.: A customs regulation, by which 
imported goods may be lodged in public or 
bonded warehouses, at a reasonable rent, 
without payment of the duties on importa- 
tion, until they be withdrawn for home con- ~ 
sumption, thus lessening the pressure of the 
duties, which would otherwise cripple the 
purchasing power of the merchant. On goods 
re-exported no duty is charged. 


* ware’-léss, * ware-lesse, a. (Eng. ware 
(1), a. 5 -less.) 
1, Unwary, incautious, unaware. 
“ Both they vnwise, and warelesse of the euill 
That by themselues, vnto themselues is ey 
Spenser : F, Q., IV. ¥ 
2. Heedless. 


‘“* His owne mouth that spake so warelesse word.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. v. 17. 


(Warr, v.) To expend, to 


[A.8. 


1, b6Y; pdUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
n, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhi. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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warely—warm 


3. Suffered or experienced unawares; un- 
expected. 
** When he wak't out of his warelesse paine.” 
Spenser: F, Q.. V, i, 22. 
* ware’-ly, adv. [Eng. ware (1), a3 -ly.] 
Cautiously, warily. (Spenser: F. Q., I. xii. 
36.) 


war’-enge, s. [Low Lat. varantia, verantia, 
from verus= true ; Fr. garance. (Prior.)]} 
Bot, : Madder (q.v.)- 


ware’-rodm, s. [Eng. ware (1), s., and room.) 

A room in which articles are stored or offered 

for sale. 

warfare, s. [Eng. war, and fare =a jour- 
ney.] 

*1, A warlike or military expedition. 

“And the kynge of Scottes wente into the wylde 
Scottyshe, bicause he was nat in good poynt to ride a 
Seqrrare."-Berners : Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. 

2. Military service; military life; contest 

or struggle carried on between enemies ; hos- 
tilities ; war, 

“The Philistines gathered their armies together for 
warfare.”’—1 Samuel xxviii. 1, 

3. Contest, struggle. 


“The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.”— 
2 Corinth, x. 4. 


td war-fare, v.t. (WARFARE, S.] To carry on 
war; to engage in or wage war; to lead a 
military life ; to struggle ; to contend. 


“That was the only amulet, in that credulous war- 
faring age, to escape dangers in battles.’—Camden: 
Remains. 


war’-far-ér, s. [Eng. warfur(e); -er.] One 
engaged in war or warfare ; a warrior. 


* war’-field, s. (Eng. war, and field.] The 
field of war or battle ; a battle-field. 


war-géar, s. (Prob. = wear, and gear.] 
Mining: A general term for tools, timbers, 
ropes, and everything belonging to a mine. 
(Weale.) 


* war-ha’-ble, a. [Eng. war, and hable, habile 
= able.) Fit for war; warlike, military. 
“The weary Britons, whose warhable youth 
‘Yas by Maximian lately led away.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IL, x. 62. 
*wa-ri-an-gle, s. [O. Low Ger. wargingel ; 
O. H. Ger. warchengil; Ger. wiirg-engel = a 
shrike or butcher-bird, from witrgen = to 
choke, to kill.] A shrike or butcher-bird. 


*war-ice, v.t. & i. 
war-i-ly, adv. [Eng. wary; -ly.] Ina wary 


manner; cautiously ; with caution, care, and 
foresight. 


[WaRIsH.] 


“T'll make sure for one. . . 
Warily guarding that which I have got.” 
Marlowe: Jew of Maita, i. 1. 
* war’-i-mént, s. (Eng. wary; -ment.] Wari- 
hess, caution, care, heed, 
“They were all with so good wariment 
Or warded, or avoyded and let goe.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LV. iii. 17. 
war’-i-néss, « (Eng. wary; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being wary ; caution, fore- 
sight ; prudent care in foreseeing and guard- 
ing against evil or danger. 
“Look with great caution and wariness on those 


pecnaree or prominent parts, which at first force 
emselves upon view.”—Reynolds .- Discourses, No. vi. 


war-ing-ton-ite, war’-ring-tén-ite, s. 
[After Warington Smyth ; suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min.: A variety of Brochantite (q.v.), 
of pale green colour, occurring in doubly 
curved, wedge-shaped crystals at the Fowey 
Consols mine, Cornwall. 


* war’-ish, * war-ice, * war-issh-en, vt. 
& i. (0. Fr. warissant, garissant, pr. par. of 
warir, garir = to keep, to protect, to heal; 
Fr. guerir.] [WaRtson.] 

A. Trans.: To defend or protect from; to 
heal, to cure. 
“ Warish and nS 
Pi Holand > Pirie Dk. Vil, cee EN 
B. Intrans.: To be healed ; to recover. 
“Your doughter shall warish and escape.” 
Chaucer ; Tale of Melibeus. 

* war’-i-son, * war-e-son, * war-i-soun, 
* war-ri-son, s. , 
= surety, safety, provision, healing, from 
warir, garir=to keep, to protect, to heal; 
Fr. guérir = to heal; Goth. warjan =to for- 
bid, to keep off from; O. H. Ger. werjan = to 
protect; Ger. wehren = to defend, to restrain ; 


[0. Fr. warison, garison : 


O. Dut. varen = to keep, to guard. From the 
same root as wary (q.v.).] 
1, Protection. 


“War thoru hym and ys men in fair wareson he 
broghte.” Robert of Gloucester, p, 144, 


2. A reward. 


“ Thre hundred marks he hette unto his warisoun 
That with him so mette, or bring his hede to toun,” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 325. 


wark, s. [Work.] (Scotch.) 


war-ka-mo06’-weé, s. [Native name.] 
Naut.: A canoe with outriggers, used at 
Point de Galle, Ceylon. It is generally manned 
by four or five Lascars, who sit grouped to- 
gether for hours at the end of the lever, 


WARKAMOOWEE. 


adding or taking away a man according to the 
strength of the wind. These canoes often 
sail ten miles an hour, and their owners will 
venture, even through very high winds, as 
far as twenty to twenty-five miles from land 
for the purpose of fishing, or to carry fruit to 
vessels in the offing. 


*warke, s. [(WorkK.] 


wark’-loom, wark’-lime, s. [Eng. wark 
= work, and loom=a tool.] A tool to work 
with. (Scotch.) 
“The best warklume i’ the house... 
Is instant made no worth a louse.” 
Burns : Address to the Deitl. 
*war-lawe,s. [A.S. wérloga = one who lies 
against the truth, a traitor, from wér =the 
truth, and loga =a liar, from ledgan, pa. par. 
logen = to lie.] A deceiver. (P. Plowman’s 
Orede, 783.) 


warld, s. [WoRxp.] (Scotch.) 


war’-like, a. [Eng. war, and like.] 
1, Fit for war ; disposed or inclined to war : 
as, a warlike nation. 
2. Pertaining or relating to war; military. 


“‘Him they served in war, 
And him in peace, for sake of warlike deeds,” 
Cowper : Task, v. 234, 


3. Having a martial appearance; having 
the appearance or qualities of a soldier ; 
soldierlike. 

4, Becoming a soldier or an enemy ; hostile. 


“ The warlike tone again he took.” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 19. 


5. Fit for use or service in war, 
“ Argos the fair, for warlike steeds renown’d.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad vi. 190. 
* war’-like-néssg, s. [Eng. warlike; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being warlike ; war- 
like disposition or character. 


“Braveness of mind and warlikeness."—Sir E. 
Sandys. 


* war’-ling, s. [A word of doubtful origin, 
occurring only in the proverb quoted; _per- 
haps coined from war, in imitation of darling, 
and meaning one often quarrelled with.] (See 
etym.) 

“Better be an old man’s darling than a young man’s 
warling.”—Cw : Remains, 


war-lock (1), * war’-lick, * war-loghe, 
s. & a. [A.S. weérloga = a traitor.]. [WaR- 
LAWE. ] : 
A. As subst.: A man presumed to have 
obtained supernatural knowledge and power 
by supposed compact with evil spirits; a 
wizard. 


“Gae to six feet deep—and a wartock’s grave should- 


na’ be an inch mair,.”—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, 
ch. xxiv. 


*B, Asadj.: Pertaining or relating to war- 
locks ; impish. 


[Etym. doubt 


war’-lock (2), war-lok, s. 
ful.) 


Bot. : Sinapis nigra, 


* war’-lock-ry, s. [Eng. warlock (2); -ry.] 
The condition or practices of a warlock ; iin- 
pishness. 

“The true mark of warlockry.” 


*war-ly (1), @. (Eng. war(Id) = world ; -ly.] 
Worldly. (Scotch.) 
‘Awa’ ye selfish warly race.” 
Burns ; Epistle to J. Lapraik. 
*war’-ly (2), a. (Eng. war; -ly.] Warlike. 
“The erle of Huntyngdon also this yere was sent 


into Fraunce with a warly compavy.”—Fabyan : 
Chron, (xn. 1483), 


warm, * warme, * wharme, a. &s. [A.S. 
wearm ; cogn. with Dut. warm ; Icel. varmr ; 
Dan, & Sw. varm; Ger, warm; ef. Goth. 
warmjan =to warm; Gr. Gepuds (thermos) = 
hot; Sanse. gharma = heat.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Having or containing heat in a moderate 
degree; neither cold nor hot. 

2. Having the sensation of heat; feelmg 
one’s self hot; glowing, flushed, heated. 


“The body is warme by the heate, which is in the 
body.”—Hooker « Discourse of Justification, § 5. 


8. Caused by the sun to have a high tem- 
perature ; having a prevalence of hot wea- 
ther; subject to heat: as, a warm day, @ 
warm climate, 

4, Full of zeal, ardour, or affection ; zealous, 
ardent, enthusiastic : as, a warm supporter 

5. Full of welcome or affection. 


“ Not unrejoiced to see him once again, 
Warm was his welcome to the haunts of men.”, 
Byron: Lara, i. 7. 
6. Somewhat ardent or excitable; easily 
excited ; irritable, hot, 


“ With lively spirits and 2arm passions to mislead 
them.”—Secker : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 3. 


7. Stirred up; somewhat hot or excited ; 
nettled: as, He becomes warm when contra- 
dicted. 

8. Furious, violent, animated, brisk, keen. 

“Welcome, day-light ; we shall have warm work on’t.” 
Dryden: Spanish Friar. 
sprightly; full of 


Joanna Baillie. 


*9, Vigorous, lively, 
activity or life. 

“Now warm in youth, now with’ring in my bloom,” 
Pope: Abelard & Eloisa, 37. 

10. Strong, forcible. (Said of language.) 
(Collog. or slang.) 

11. Causing or producing ease and comfort ; 
said of wealth or of a wealthy person ; com- 
fortable circumstances, moderate riches; mo- 
derately rich, well-off. (Collog.) 

12. Being close upon the discovery of some- 
thing searched or hunted for. (Colloq.) 

B. As substantive: 

1. A warming, a heating: as, To have a 
good warm. (Collog.) 

2. Warmth, heat. 

“The winter's hurt recovers with the warm.” 
Surrey; Having Endeavoured to subdue his Passion. 

warm-blooded, a. Having warm blood. — 


Warm-blooded animals, s. pl. 

Zool.: A popular term applied to Owen’s 
Hematotherma (q.v.), which includes Mam- 
mals and Birds, in all of which the tempera- 
ture of the blood exceeds that of the medium 
in which the animals live. In man and in the 
ox the mean temperature of the interior of the 
body is 100°, in the mouse 90°, in the whale 
103°; in birds it ranges from 106-112° F. In 
hibernating animals there is commonly a loss 
of from 11° to 12° during their winter-sleep, 
and in the bat the temperature falls as low as 
40° F. at this period. 


warm-colours, s. pl. 

Paint.: Such colours as have yellow, or 
yellow-red, for their basis ; as opposed to cold 
colours, such as blue and its compounds. 


*warm-headed, a. Easily excited, ex- 
citable ; somewhat hot-headed ; fanciful. 
“The advantage will be on the warm-headed man'3 
side.”—Locke. 
warm-sided, a. 
Naut.: Mounting heavy metal, 
ship or fort. (Collog.) 


warm -tints, s. pl. 
warm-colours. 


warm-with, adv. A slang abbreviation 
for ‘‘ With warm water and sugar.” 


(Said of a 


Modifications of 


‘fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, © =é; ey =a; qu= kw. 
\ 


80, Pot, 


. 


war’-m6t, s. 


warm—warp 
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warm, *warme, v.t. & i. [A.8. wearmian.] 

(WaRM, a] 

A, Transitive: 

i, To make warm ; to communicate a mo- 
derate degree of heat to. 

“Before the sunne hath warmed the ayre."—Hack- 

luyt > Voyages, iii. 25. 

2. To make earnest, ardent, or enthusiastic ; 
to interest; to excite ardour or zeal in; to 
stir up, to excite, to arouse. 


“To warm these slow avengers of the sea.” 
yron: Corsair, 1. 18. 


3. To animate, to enliven, to inspirit ; to 
give life and colour to; to cause to glow. 


“It would warm his spirits.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ili. 13. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To become warm or moderately heated ; 
to warm one’s self. 


“There shall not be a coal to warm at.”—Isaiah 
xivii, 14. 


2. To become warm, ardent, zealous, or | 


animated ; to be inflamed, excited, or quick- 
ened. 
“ His heart always warmed towards the unhappy.” 
—Macuulay : Hist. Eng., ch, x. 
warm’-ér, s. [Eng. warm, v.;-er.] One who 
or that which warms; specifically, a warming 
apparatus for a room, We. 


*warm’-ful, *warme-ful,a. (Eng. warm; 
-ful().] Giving warmth or heat. 
“A mandilion ... curl’d with warmeful nap.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad, x. 
warm -heart-éd (ea asa), a. [Eng. warm, 
and hearted.] 

1, Having a warm heart; having a disposi- 
tion that readily shows affection, friendship, 
or interest ; having a kind!y heart or feelings. 

2. Characterized by warmheartedness, 


warm’-heart-éd-néss (ea as a), s. [Eng. 
warmhearted ; -ness.} The quality or state of 
being warmhearted ; warmth or kindliness of 
disposition. 
“ His proved bravery and well-known warmhearted- 
ness."—Pull Mull Gazette, Feb. 7, 1888. 


warming, pr. par.,a., &s. (Warm, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act of making warm; the 
state of becoming warm or warmer. 


warming-pan, s. 

1, Lit.: A covered pan containing hot coals 
for airing and warming a bed. 

2. Fig. : A person put into an office, situa- 
tion, or post to hold it temporarily till another 
become qualified for it. (Slang.) 


“ Tt is not usual to inform a man that you propose 
to use him as a warming-pan, however excellently 
suited he may befor such a purpose.”—Pali Mall Ga- 
zette, Jan, 21, 1883, 


wesey tS *warme-ly, adv. [Eng. warm, 
a. ; -ly. 
*1. In a warm manner; with warmth or 
moderate heat, 
2. With warmth of feeling; ardently, ear- 
nestly, vigorously : as, He spoke warmly. 
warm-néss, *warme-nesse, s._ [Eng. 
warm ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
warm ; warmth. : 
* The warmnesse of the weather brought it out of 
the ground,’— Udal : Mark iv. 
[Etym. doubtful; perhaps a 
corrupt. of wormwood.)} 
Bot.: Artemisia Absinthium. 


warmth, *wermthe, s. 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The quality or state of being warm ; 


~ 


moderate or gentle heat ; the sensation of heat. | 


. “ He taketh warmth and heat by the coles of the 
wicked Jewes."—Udal: Luke xxiv. 

2, A state of warm, lively, or excited feelings ; 
ardour, zeal, earnestness, fervour, enthusiasm, 
intensity. 

“ What warmth is there in your affection towards 
any of these princely suitors.”—Shakesp, : Merchant 

of Venice, i. 2. 
3. Cordiality, geniality ; hearty kindness or 
good feeling ; warmheartedness. 


a. 
Having the warmth and muscle of fie heart.” 
7 Tennyson: Aylmer’s Field, 180. 
4, Vigour, heat, forcibleness, strong feeling, 
z of exp) ion with 
conviction."—Bp, Horsley ; 


The warmth 
per a 


[Bng. warm ; -th.) | 


DOF ; DORE, SSW; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 


II. Paint.: That glowing effect which arises 
from the use of warm colours (q.v.) in paint- 


ing, and of transparent colours in the pro- 
cess of glazing. (Opposed to leaden coldness.) 


*warmth’-léss, a. (Eng. warmth; -less.] 
Destitute of warmth; not communicating 
warmth. 


warn, *warne, * warn-en, * werne, 1.!. 
[A.S8. wearnian, warnian = (1) to take heed, 
(2) to warn ; from wearn =a refusal, denial, 
obstacle ; original meaning =a guarding or 
defence ; cf. Icel. vorn =a defence ; cogn. with 
Icel. varna = to warn off, to refuse, to abstain 
from ; Sw. varna = to warn ; Ger. warnen.] 

*1, To forbid, to deny, to refuse. 
“ He is to grete a nigard that wol werne 
A man to light a candel at his lanterne.” 


Chaucer : 0. T., 6,916. 
*2. To ward off. 


3. To make ware or aware; to give notice 

to ; to inform beforehand. 
“ Just Simeon and prophetic Auna, warn'’d 
By vision.” Milton: P. R., i, 255. 

4. To give notice to of approaching or prob- 
able evil or danger, so that it may be avoided ; 
to caution against anything that may prove 
dangerous or hurtful. 

“ Dr. Solander himself was the first who found the 
inclination, against which he had warned others, irre- 
sistible."—Cook : First Voyage, bk, i., ch. iv. 

*5. To admonish as to any duty ; to ex- 

postulate with. 

“ Warn them that are unruly."—1 Thess, v. 14. 

6. To notify by authority; to order, to 
direct. 

“ Euery cytezyn warnyd to haue his harneys by 
hym."—Ffabyan: Chronycle (an. 1320), 

*7, To notify ; to give notice to; to inform, 

to summon. 


“Out of your hostelrie I saw you ride, 
And warned here my lord and soverain.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 16,059, 


*q God warn us: God guard us! God forbid ! 


“For lovers lacking—God warn us/ matter.” — 
Shakesp. ; As You Like I/t, iv. 1. 


warn -ér, s. [Eng. warn; -er.] 
1, One who or that which warns or ad- 
monishes. 
*2. Apparently some kind of dish. 


“The first course at my lorde’s table in the great 
hall. First, a warner, conveyed upon a rounde 
boorde.”—Leland : Coll, Inthronization of Warham, 


war-nér-i-a, s. [Named after Richard 

Warner, 1711-1775, resident at Woodford, in 

Essex, and author of Plante Woodfordienses.] 
Bot. : The same as HypRasTIs (q.V.). 


{Eng. ware (1), 


* war-nes, * war-nesse, s. 
foresight, 


a.; -ness.) Wariness, caution, 
wisdom. 


“Tsrael is afolk without counsel, and without war- 
nesse."—Wycliffe: Deuteronomy xxxii, 28, 


*warnestore, * warnstour, 
stor, *warnesture, s. [WaRnNIsE.] Store, 
number. 


“Tn eche stude hey sette these strong warnesture 
and god."—Robert of Gloucester, p. 94. 


*warnestore,* warnestoore, v.t. [WARNE- 
STORE, s.] To store, to furnish. 
“Over alle thinges ye shuln do your diligence to 


kepe youre persone, and to warnestore your house."— | 


Chaucer : Tale of Melibeus, 
warn’-ing, *warn-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
(Warn. ] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adj.: Giving notice beforehand ; ad- 


monishing, cautioning. 
“To-day the Warning Spirit hear.” 


§ Scott ; Chase, ix. 
C, As substantive: 
1. The act of cautioning against impending 
or probable ill or danger. 
“ Preserve your line. This ae aH comes of you; 
And Troia, stands in your protection now.” 
Surrey : Virgil; neis, ii. 
2. The actof admonishing against evil prac- 
tices or habits. 
3. Previous notice. 


“ To be on foot at au hour's warning.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv, 8 


4, Specifically, notice to quit given by an 
employer to a servant, or by a servant to an 
employer. 

** We'll both give warning immediately.”—Coleman : 

Man of Business, iv. 
5, A summons, a calling, a bidding. 


“ At his [the cock's] warning... 
The erring spirit hies to his confine. 
Shakesp. : Hamtet, i. 1. 


* warn - | 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
1=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 


6. That which warns or admonishes; that 
which serves to warn. 

“A warning to those that come after."—Bunyan : 

Piigrim’s Progress, pt. ii. 

warning-piece, s. 

*1. Ord. Lang. : A gun fired to give warning. 

“Upon the shooting of the first warning-piece.”"— 

Heylin. 

2. Horol. : An oscillating piece in the striking 
parts of a clock which is actuated by a pin on 
the hour-wheel, so as to release the fly, which 
causes a rustling noise before the striking. 


warning-stone, s. (See extract] 

“The bakers in our county take a certain pebble, 
which they put in the vaulture of their oven, which 
they call the warning-stone, for when that is white 
the oven is hott,”"—Aubrey : MS, Hist, of Wilts. 

warning-wheel, s. 

Horol. ; That wheel in a clock which pro- 

duces an audible sound at a certain time be- 
fore striking. 


warn’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. warning; -ly.] In 
@ warning manner, 

“‘ He, however, somewhat warningly writes.”—Kcho, 
May 5, 1888.” 

* war-nise, * war-nish, * war-nys, v.t. 
(GaRNIsH.] To store; to furnish with pro- 
visions, stores, &c. 

* His wynes were ther leid, and warnised that cite.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 29% 
warp, * warpe, s._ [A.8. wearp =a warp, 
from wearp, pa. t. of weorpan = to throw, to 
cast; cogn. with Icel. varp =a casting, a 
throwing, from varp, pa. t. of verpa = to 
throw ; Dan. varp = a warp (naut.) ; Sw. varp ; 
O. H. Ger. wary, from war, pa. t. of werfen 
= to throw ; Ger. wer/te.] 
*TI. Ordinary Language: 
1. In the same sense as II. 3, 


2. The state of being warped or twisted 3 

the twist of wool in drying. 
“ Your hair wove into many a curious warp,” 
Beaum, & Flet,: Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 

3. Young prematurely cast, as a colt, a calf, 
alamb, &c. (Prov.) 

4, Four of fish, especially of herrings ; 
hence, applied to four of anything. (Prov.) 

“ Not f ing.” — i: 

joke - ree of weeks forerunning. Nashe 

IL. Technically : 

1. Agriculture: 


(1) An irrigating process to cover the land 
with alluvial sediment; an alluvial deposit 
of water artificially introduced into low lands. 
(Sometimes used attributively.) 

(2) (Pl.): Distinet pieces of ploughed land 
separated by the furrows. (Halliwell.) 

2. Geol.: The alluvial sediment deposited 
by rivers, and which is used for the purpose 
described under II. 1. 

“The sediment called warp, which subsides from 
the muddy water of the Humber and other rivers.”— 
Lyell: Prine, of Geology, ch. xix. 

3. Naut.: A rope smaller than a cable. It 
is used in towing, or in moving a ship by at- 
tachment to an anchor or post. 

as we shorted vpon ye said warpe the anker came 
home.”—Hackluyt - Voyages, i, 277. 

4. Weaving: The threads running the long 
way of a fabric. The threads of the warp 
are wound on the warp-beam, and are 
carried up and down by the heddles of the 
harness, forming a track called the shed, 
along which the shuttle flies, leaving the 
weft, woof, or filling, as it is variously called, 
The warp is known also as the twist or th 
chain, and in silk as organzine. 


warp-beam, s. f 

Weaving: The roller on which the warp is 
wound, and from which it is payed off as the 
weaving proceeds, : 


warp-frame, warp-net frame, s. A 
warp-machine (q.v.). 


warp-lace,s. Lace having a warp which 
is crossed obliquely by two weft-threads. 


warp-machine, s. A lace-making ma- 
chine having a thread for each needle. 


warp-thread, s. One of the threads 
forming the warp. 


warp, * warpe, vt. & 4. [Icel. varpa=to 
throw, to cast, from varp=a throwing, a 
casting, a warp (q.v.). Cf. Sw. varpa; Dan, 
varpe = to warp a ship, from Sw. varp = the 
draught of a net; Dan. varp=a warp; varp- 
anker = a warp-anchor or kedge.] [WaARpP, 8.] 
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warpage—warrant 


A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. To throw, to cast. 


“ Ful sone it was ful loude kid 
Of Havelok, how he warp the ston 
Ouer the londes euerichon.” Havelok, 1,061. 
* 2. To lay, as an egg. 


“To warp an egge. Ovwm ponere.”—Manip. Voca- 
bulorwm. 


* 3. To send out ; to utter. 

4. To turn or twist out of shape, or out of 
a straight direction, by contraction : as, The 
heat of the sun will warp timber. 

5, To turn aside from the true line or direc- 
tion ; to pervert ; to cause to bend or deviate. 

“T adorn the state, 
But not to warp or change it.” 
Cowper : Task, Vv. 243. 

6. To cast (young) prematurely, as cattle, 
sheep, &c. (Prov.) 

* 7. To weave, to fabricate, to contrive, to 
plot. 

“Why doth he mischief warp?” 
Sternhold & Hopkins: Psalms. 
* 8, To change in general. 


“Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember'd not.” 
Shukesp.: As You Like /t, ii. 7. (Song.) 


II. Technically : 

1. Agric.: To fertilize, as poor or barren 
land, by means of artificial inundation from 
rivers which hold large quantities of earthy 
matter, or warp (q.v.), in suspension, The 
operation, which consists in enclosing a body 
or sheet of water till the sediment it holds in 
suspension has been deposited, can only be 
earried out on flat, low-lying tracts which 
may be readily submerged. This systeni was 
first systematically practised on the banks of 
the Trent, Ouse, and other rivers which empty 
themselves into the estuary of the Humber. 


2. Naut.: To tow or move with a line or 
warp attached to buoys, to anchors, or to 
other ships, &c., by means of which a ship is 
drawn usually in a bending course or with 
various turns. 


“We warped the ship in again, and let go the 
ee in forty one fathom."—Anson : Voyages, bk. ii., 
ch, ii. 


. Rope-making: To run, as yarn, off the 
winches into hulks to be tarred. 
B. Intransitive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To turn, twist, or be twisted or turned 
out of a straight line or direction. 


“Wood that curbeth and warpeth with the fire.”— 
P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 561. 


2. To turn or incline from a straight line or 
course ; to deviate, to swerve. 


“ There’s our commission, 
From which we would not have you warp.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 1. 


3. To change for the worse ; to turn in a 
wrong direction. 


“‘ My favour here begins to warp.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


*4, To fly with a bending or waving mo- 
tion ; to turn and wave like a flock of birds or 
insects. 


‘ Locusts, warping on the eastern wind.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 341. 


5. To slink ; to cast the young prematurely, 
as cattle, sheep, &c. (Prov.) 

* 6. To be in process of formation ; to be in 
preparation. 


“She acquainted the Greeks underhand with this 
treason, which was a warping against them.”—P. Hol- 
land: Plutarch, p. 409, 


II. Technically : 

1. Manuf. : To wind yarn off bobbins; to 
form the warp of a web. 

2. Nawt.: To work a ship forwards by 
means of a warp or rope. 

“ Out of the road soon shall the vessel warp.” 
Surrey: Virgil; dneid iv. 
warp -age (age as i), s. (Eng. warp; -age.] 

The act of warping; also, a charge per ton 
made on shipping in some harbours. 


warped, pa. par. & a. [WARP, ».] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Twisted or turned out of a straight line 
or out of shape, as timber, by the heat of the 
gun ; crooked, gnarled. 


“Now to the oak’s warped roots he Ol ey 
6 Scott: Rokeby, ii. 14, 
* 2, Curved. 


“ Restore the god that they by ship had brought 
In warped keels.” Surrey: Virgile; dineis ii. 


warp’-ér, s. 


3. Twisted from the true course or direc- 
tion; perverted, unnatural. 


“ Scripture warp'd from its intent.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 437. 


* 4. Malignant. 


“ Here’s another, whose warped looks proclaim 
What store her heart is made on.” . 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 6. 


(Eng. warp, v.; -er.] 
1. One who or that which warps or distorts. 


2. One who or that which prepares the 
warp of webs for weaving. 


warping, pr. par., a., & s. [WARP, .] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of twisting or bend- 
ing; the state of being twisted or warped. 


2. Agric.: The process of reclaiming land 
on estuaries, by a system of banks and sluices, 
by which tide-waters are retained until they 
have deposited their sediment, and then dis- 
charged and renewed until the whole level of 
the surface is permanently elevated. 


“Egypt, or rather Lower Egypt, well named ‘The 
River Land,’ has been transformed from its original 
condition of a sandy desert by the mud-bearing Nile, 
which, overtopping its sources, has for ages deposited 
deep layers of alluvium, and created one of the most 
fertile countries in the world by the same process as 
that which, artificially produced, is called in Lincoln- 
shire warping.”—IUust. London News, July 30, 1859, 
p. 113. 


warping-bank, s. A bank or mound 
of earth raised round a field for retaining the 
water let in for the purpose of enriching the 
land with the warp or sediment, 


warping-hook, s. 

1. The brace for twisting yarn in the rope- 
walk. 

2. A hook for hanging the yarn on when 
warping into hauls for tarring. 


warping-jack, s. A heck-box (q.v.). 


warping-mill, warping-machine, s. 

Weaving : An apparatus for laying out the 
threads of a warp and dividing them into two 
sets. 


warping-penny, s. Money paid to the 
weaver by the spinner on laying on the warp. 
(Prov.) 


warping-post, s. 
in warping rope-yarn. 


A strong post used 


*war-plime, s. (Eng. war, and plume.) 
A plume worn in war. 


war’-proof, a. & s. (Eng. war, and proof.} 
A, As adj.: Able to resist a warlike attack. 
B. As subst.: Valour tried by or proved in 
war ; tried or proved valour. 
“On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of warproof.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 1. 
war-ra-gal, s. [See def.] One of the native 
Australian names for the Dingo (q.v.). 


war’-ran, v.i. & t. [WARRANT.] (Scotch.) 


war'-ran-di¢e, s. [WaRRanv.] 

Scots Law: The obligation by which a party 
conveying a subject or right is bound to 
indemnify the grantee, disponee, or receiver 
of the right in case of eviction or of real 
claims or burdens being made effectual against 
the subject, arising out of obligations or trans- 
actions antecedent to the date of the convey- 
ance. Warrandice is either personal or real. 
Personal warrandice is that by which the 
grantee and his heirs are bound personally. 
Real warrandice is that by which certain 
lands, called warrandice lands, are made over 
eventually in security of the lands conveyed. 


war -rant, * war-ent-en, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. 
warantir (Fr. garantir)=to warrant, gua- 
rantee, from warant, guarant=a warrant 
(q.v.).] [GUARANTEE. ]| 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To give an assurance, guarantee, or 
surety to; to guarantee or assure against 
harm, loss, or injury ; to secure. 

“ By the vow of mine order I warrant you.” . 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 

2. To give authority or power to do or for- 
bear anything, by which the person autho- 
rized is secured or held harmless from any 
loss or damage arising from the act. 


8. To support by authority or proof; to 
justify, to sanction, to allow, to support. 


“No part of his life warrants us in ascribing his 
conduct to any exalted motive.”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxii. 

4, To furnish sufficient grounds or evidence 

to ; to satisfy. 
“Could all my travels warrant me they live.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 
5, To give one’s word for or concerning ; to 
guarantee ; to assure. 
“(A noble fellow, I warrant him.” 
Shakesp. » Coriolanus, Vv. 2. 
_6. To justify in an act or action; to sanc- 
tion. 
“Tf the sky 
Warrant thee not to go for Italy.” 
May: Lucan ;' Pharsalia, v. 
7. To declare with assurance ; to assert as 
undoubted ; to pledge one’s word concerning. 
(Used in asseverations, and followed by a 
clause.) 

“What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, 
mine's as smooth as silk, I warrant ye.”—L Estrange. 

* 8. To mark as safe; to guarantee to be 

safe. 
“Tn a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure.” 
Milton: Comus, 327. 

*9. To avow, to acknowledge; to make 

good ; to defend. 

“That in their country did them that disgrace, 

We fear to warrant in our native place.’ 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
II. Law: 


1, To secure to, as a grantee an estate 
granted ; to assure. 


2. To secure to, as to a purchaser of goods 
the title to the same, or to indemnify him 
against loss. 


3. To give a pledge or assurance in regard 
to: as, To warrant goods to he as represented. 
WARRANTY. ] 
“But, with regard to the goodness of the wares so 
urchased, the vendor is not bound to answer, unless 
e expressly warrants them to be sound and good,”"— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 16. 
B. Intrans.: To give a warranty; a gua- 
rantee. 
“Prudent people are ae as chary of warranting at 
e 


auction as when they sell by private contract.” —Fi: 
March 17, 1888. v mr 


war-rant, * war-raunt, * war-ant, s. 


[O. Fr. warant, guarant, garant =a warrant, 
a supporter, a defender; Low Lat. warantum, 
warrantum, from O. H. Ger. warjan, werjan ; 
M. H, Ger. wern, weren; Ger. wehren = to 
pres to give heed, from O. H. Ger. wara ; 

. H. Ger. war = heed, care.] [WaRy.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An act, instrument, or obligation by 
which one person authorizes another to do 
something which he has not otherwise a right 
to do; an act -or instrument investing one 
with a certain right or authority. 


“And haue hym thilke letter rad, 
Whiche he them sent for warrant.” 
Gower: C. A., ii. 


_ 2. Hence, anything which authorizes or 
justifies an act ; authorization. 


“ Bertram brings warrant to secure 
His treasures,” Scott: Rokeby, i. $4. 


3. That which secures; assurance given; 
surety, pledge, guarantee. 


“His worth is warrant for his welcome.” 
hakesp.. Two Gentlemen, ii, 4. 


*4, A voucher; that which attests or 
proves ; an attestation. 

“Any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation.”— 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives, i. 1. 

5. An instrument or negotiable writing 
authorizing a person to receive money or 
other things: as, a dividend warrant, a dock 
warrant. 

*.6, Right, legality, lawfulness, allowance, 

“There's warrant in that theft.” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, iL 3 

II. Technically : 


1. Law: An instrument giving power to 
arrest or execute an offender. 


“Truly, sir, I would desire you to clap into your 
prayers; for, look you, the warrant’s come.”— 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 3. 


2. Mil. & Naval: A writ or authority infe- 
rior to a commission, [WARRANT-OFFICER. ] 
{| (1) Distress-warrant : 


Law: A warrant issued for raising a sum 
of money upon the goods of a party specified 
in the warrant. 


(2) General-warrant : [GENERAL-WARRANT]. 


warrant of arrest, s. 
Law: An instrument issued by a justice 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #,0=6;ey=4;qu=kw. 


warrantable—wart 
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of the peace for the apprehension of those 
accused or suspected of crimes. A warrant 
may also be issued for bringing before a court 
a person who has refused to attend as a 
witness when summoned. 


warrant of attorney, s. 

Law: 

+1. An authority by which one person 
authorises another to act for him in a certain 
matter. 

2. An instrument by which a person autho- 
rises another to confess judgment against him 
in an action for a certain amount named in 
the covenant of attorney. Itis generally given 
as security by one who is about to borrow 
money. If necessary the creditor obtains 
judgment without the delay, expense, and 
risk of an action. 


warrant of commitment, s. 


Law: A written authority committing a 
person to prison. 


warrant - officer, s. An officer next 
below a commissioned officer, acting under a 
warrant from a department of state, and not 
ander a commission, as a gunner or boatswain 
in the navy, a master-gunner or quartermaster- 
sergeant in the army. Also (U. S.) an officer 
charged with the serving of a judicial warrant. 


war-rant-a-ble, a. [Eng. warrant ; -able.] 
1, Capable of being warranted ; justifiable, 
defensible, lawful. 


“That error was not great, but always excusable, if 
aia ieee "—Bp,. Taylor: Diss. from Popery, 
pt. ii., bk. ii, 

2, Of sufficient age to be hunted. 


war-rant-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. warrant- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
warrantable or justifiable. 


“The warrantableness of this practice ma 
ferred from a parity of reason.”—Barrow: 
vol. i, ser. 1. 


war-rant-a-bly, adv. [Eng. warrantab(le) ; 
-ly.| In a warrantable or justifiable manner 
or degree ; justifiably. 


“Conjugal love... may be warrantubly excused 
to retire from the Rereution of what it justly seeks.”"— 
Milton: Tetrachordon, 


“war-rant-ee’, s. (Eng. warrant: -ce.] The 
person to whom land or other thing is war- 
ranted. 


war-rant-ér, s. [Eng. warrant, v.; -er.] 

1. One who warrants ; one who gives au- 
thority or legally empowers. 

2. One who assures or covenants to assure ; 
one who contracts to secure another in a right 
or to make good any defect of title or quality ; 
one who guarantees ; a guarantor. 

“T stand warranter of the event 
Placing my honour and my head in pledge.” 
Coleridge: Piccolomini, i. 12. 
*war’-rant-ise, * war -rant-ize, v.t. [Eng. 
warrant ; -ise, -ize.] To warrant, to assure, 
to guarantee. 

“In regard hereof you wil vndertake to warrantize 
and make good vuto vs those penalties,”—Hackluyt : 
Voyuges, i. 144. 

* war’-rant-ise, * war'-rant-ize, s. [WaR- 
RANTISE, V.] 
1. Authority, security, warranty, guarantee. 


“There is such strength and warrantise of skill,” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 150, 


be in- 
ermons, 


2. Authorization, allowance, 
“ Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As we have warrantise.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1, 
war-rant-or’, s. [Eng. warrant, -or.]. One 
who warrants ; the correlative of warrantee. 


war-rant-¥, *war-raunt-y, *war- 
rant-ie, s. (0. Fr. warantie, garantie.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1. Authority, warrant, justificatory man- 
date or precept. 
“ From your love I have a warranty 
To unburden all any; plots and purposes.” 
Sha. : Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 
*9, Security, assurance, guarantee, warrant. 


“The matter was first shewed mee by a light felowe, 
who coulde not bring anye witnes or warranty of his 
tale.”"—Brende : Quintius Curtius, fol. 165. 


Law: 

1. A promise or covenant by deed, made by 
the bargainer, for himself and his heirs, to 
warrant or secure the bargainee and his heirs 
against all men in the enjoyment of an estate 


or other thing granted. The use of warranties 
in conveyances has long been superseded by 
covenants for title, whereby, as the covenanter 
engages for his executors and administrators, 
his personal as well as his real assets are an- 
swerable for the performance of the covenant. 

2, Any promise (express or implied by law, 
according to circumstances) from a vendor to 
a purchaser, that the thing sold is the vendor's 
to sell, and is good and fit for use, or at least 
for such use as ‘the purchaser intends to make 
of it. Warranties in insurance are absolute 
conditions, non-compliance with which voids 
the insurance. When express, these warranties 
should appear in the policy, but there are 
certain implied warranties. 


“Some few years ago, an ill-advised cabman brought 
an action in one of the Superior Courts to contend 
that quiet in harness involyed a warranty of sound- 
ness,”— Field, March 17, 1888. 


* war’-rant-y, v.1. 
rant, to guarantee. 


war’-ra-tah, s. 


*war-ray’, *war-réy’, * wer-rei-en, ».t. 
(O. Fr. werreier, werrier (Fr. guerroyer), from 
werre (Fr. guerre) = war.) To make war 
upon ; to wage war with; to lay waste. 

‘The Christian lords warraid the Eastren land.” 
Fairefax : Godfrey of Boulogne, i. 6. 


*warre, s. [War.] 


* warre, a. [A.S. werra.] Worse. 


“ When the worlde woxe old, it woxe warre old.” 
Spenser : F. Q., IV. viii. 81. 


[Native name.] [TacurcaTt.] 


(WaRRANTY, s.] To war- 


[WARATAH.] 


war-reé’,, s. 


war’-rén, * war-eine, s. [0. Fr. warenne, 
varenne, varene (Fr. garenne), from Low Lat. 
warenna =a preserve for rabbits, hares, or 
fish, from O. H. Ger. warjan = to protect, to 
keep, to preserve ; cf. Dut. warande = a park.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A piece of ground appropriated to the 
breeding and preservation of game or rabbits. 
“ Waster than a warren.” 

Tennyson: Amphion, 4. 

2. A preserve for fish in a river. 

II. Law: A franchise or place privileged 
by prescription or grant from the crown for 
keeping beasts and fowls of warren, which are 
hares, rabbits, partridges, and pheasants, 
though some add quails, woodcocks, and 
water-fowl, The warren is the next franchise 
in degree to the park, and a forest, which is 
the highest in dignity, comprehends a chase, 
a park, and a free-warren. 


war-rén-ér, *war-in-er, *warn-er, 

*war-yn-er, s. [Eng. warren; -er.] The 
keeper of a warren. 

“ A large army of professional warreners and rabbit- 


catchers.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 5, 1886. 
*warriangle, s. 


* war-rie, * war-ie, * war-i-en, * war-y, 
v.t. [A.S. wergian; O. H. Ger. wergen ; Goth. 
gawargjan = to curse.] To curse, to execrate, 
to speak ill of, to abuse. 


war-ring, pr. par. & a. [War, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Engaged in war; fighting. 


“To view the warring deities.” 
Pope : Homer; Iliad v, 165, 


* 2. Conflicting, adverse, antagonistic : as, 
warring opinions. 


[WARIANGLE. ] 


war-ri-or, * war-ri-our, * war-ry-our, 
*wer-re-our, s. [O. Fr. werrieur, guer- 
riewr, from werre = war.) 
1, A soldier ; a fighting-man ; a man engaged 
in military life. 
“ Must I the warriors weep, 


Whelm'd in the bottom of the monstrous deep?” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 658. 


2. A brave man; a good soldier. 


warrior-ant, s. 

Entom. : Formica sanguinea (or etaatiaria’ 
not uncommon in some parts of England. It 
keeps workers of other species in its nest. 


warrior’s belt, s. 
+ Astron. : The belt of Orion, 


*war-ri-or-éss, *war-ri-our-esse, s. 
(Eng. warrior ; -ess.] A female warrior, 


“ That warriouresse with haughty crest 
Did forth issue all ready for the fight.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. vii. 27, 


* war’-rish, a, 
warlike, 
“* Attack her temple veal their guns s0 warrish.” 
lcott : P. Pindar, p. 296. 
* war-ri-son, s. [As Pee from warry and 
sound.] A note of assault, a battle-cry. 
“Straight they sound their warrison.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 
war-ri war-ri, s. [Native name.] A kind 
of fan made by the natives of Guiana from 
the leaves of the acuyuru palm (Astrocaryum 
aculeatum). 


[Eng. war; -ish.] Militant, 


* war’-scodt, s. (Eng. war and scot.] A con 
tribution towards war; a war-tax 


warse, a. [Worss.] (Scotch.) 

war’-ship, s. (Eng. war, and ship.] A ship 
constructed for taking part in naval warfare ; 
a man-of-war., 

{Worst.] (Scotch.) 


wars-tle, war-sell, wras-tle, s. & wv. 
(WRESTLE, s. & v.] (Scotch.) 


warst, a. 


wart, * wert, * werte,s. [A.8. wearte, cogn. 

with Dut. wrat ; O. Dut. warte, wratte : IceL 
varta ; Dan. worte ; Sw. varia ; Ger. warze.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 1. 

“The great wart on my left arm,”—Shakesp. : Com- 
edy of Errors, iii. 2. 

2. Anything resembling a wart : as, 

(1) A spongy excrescence on the hinder 
pasterns of a horse. 


(2) A roundish glandule on the surface of 
plants. 

II, Technically: 

1, Anat. & Surg. (Pl.): Excrescences or 
small tumours on the skin, consisting of hy- 
pertrophied cutaneous papille, either with 
each papilla separate and merely covered with 
thin cuticle, or with a bundle of them bound 
together by hard, scaly epithelium. They are 
generally conical, with a radiated structure, 
are hard, insensible, and darker than the sur. 
rounding parts. They may be caused by 
whatever irritates the skin, and may occur 
singly or in groups, generally on the hands 
or fingers; and are most common in young 
people. They may in general be cured by 
attention to cleanliness and by the application 
of some caustic, or may be removed by a pair 
of curved scissors, and the wound afterwards 
dressed with a lotion. Sometimes they dis- 
appear if stimulated strongly. Warts on the 
faces of old people, and those produced by 
soot on chimney-sweeps, are mostly forms of 
epithelial cancer, Called also Vegetations and 
Verruce. 


2. Bot. : [(VeRRUGCA, 1.]. 


wart-cress, s 
Bot.: Senebiera Coronopus (= Corono 
Ruellit), So named from its wart-shaped fruit. 


wart-herh, s. 
Bot. : Rhynchosia minina, 


wart-hog, s 

Zool.: A popular name for either of the 
species ‘of the genus Phacocheerus (q.v.), from 
the protuberances under the eyes. The African 
wart-hog (Phacocherus clianus), a native of 
Abyssinia and the cen- 
tral regions of Africa, 
the coast of Guinea, 4g 
and Mozambique, is 
about four feet 
long, with a 
naked, slender 
tail of twelve 


inches ; it is 

sparsely coy- 

ered with, 
light - brown 

bristles, and 

has a long, 

stiff mane 

extending 

from between 
the ears along the neck and back. Another 
species (P. ethiopicus), the Vlacke Vark of the 
Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, 
inhabits the South of Africa, and differs from 
the first species chiefly in having the facial 
warts more fully developed in its peculiarly- 
shaped head. Both species are hunted, and 
their flesh is in high esteem. 


wart-shaped, a. [VerrvucarorM.] 


\\ (" 


HEAD OF WART-HOG, 


BOL, boy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
¥ ee -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, = &e, = baer del 
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wart-snakes, s. pl. 

Zool. : The family Acrochordide, consisting 
of two genera of Innocuous ColubriformSnakes 
(formerly grouped with the Hydrophide), from 
the Oriental region. They are non-venomous 
and viviparous; the tail is prehensile, and 
the body and head are covered with wart-like 
scales, which do not overlap. One species, 
Chersydrus granulatus, is aquatic. [ACRO- 
OHORDON,] 


wart-spurge, wart-weed, s. 
Bot.: Euphorbia Helioscopia. So named from 
its being used to remove warts. 
wart’/-éd, a. (Eng. wart; -ed.] 
Bot. : Covered with wart-like protuberances. 


*warth, s. [Probably the same word as 
ward, 8.) 
Law: A customary payment for castle 
guard. (Cowel.) 


wart’-léss, a. (Eng. wart; -less.] Free from 
warts. 


*wart/-lét, s. (Eng. wart; dimin. suff. -let.] 

Zool. : A fanciful name for several species of 

Actinia, It never came into general use. 
(Gosse: Actinologia Britannica, p. 206.) 


wart-wort, s. [Eng. wart, and wort.] 
Bot.: (1) Euphorbia Helioscopia [Waxr- 
WEED] ; (2) Senebiera Coronopus ; (3) Chelido- 
nium majus. 


wart-y, a. [Eng. wart; -y.] 
1, Overgrown with warts ; full ofor covered 
with warts. 
2. Of the nature of a wart. 
*3, Rough, as though covered with warts. 


“ Tnever look to see, | 
Deane, or thy warty incivility.” 
Herrick: Hesperides, i. 27. 


warty-faced honey-eater, s. [Wat- 
TLE-BIRD.] 
war -wick-ite (second w silent), s. [After 


Warwick, Orange Co., New York, where it is 
said to have been found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in. slender 
rhombic prisms in granular limestone, near 
Edenville, New York. Hardness, 3°43 sp. gr., 
8°19 to 3°43; lustre, somewhat metallic to 
vitreous ; colour, dark-brown, with sometimes 
a copper-red tint; streak, bluish- black ; 
kwittle. Compos.,a borotitanate of magnesia 
and iron. 


* war’-wolf (1), s. 


* war-wolf (2), * war-wolfe, s. [Eng. 
war, and wolf.] An old military engine. (See 
extract under VAUNT-MURB.) : 


war’-y, * war’-ie, a. [A.8. wer= cautious; 
cogn. with Icel. varr; Dan. & Sw. var; 
Goth. wars; cf. O. H. Ger. wara = heed, 
caution; Ger. gewahr = aware. The original 
form is ware (q.v.). ] 

1, Cautious or suspicious of danger ; care- 
fully watching and guarding against decep- 
tion, artifices, and dangers; ever on one’s 
guard ; circumspect, prudent, wily. 

“ The wary Trojan shrinks,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad viil. 803, 

2. Guarded; careful as to doing or not 
doing something. 

“Others grew wary in their praises of one, who 

sets too great a value on them.”—Addison: Spectator, 

3. Characterized by caution; proceeding 
from caution; guarded. 


“He is above, and we upon earth ; and therefore it 
behoveth our words to be wary and few."—Hooker, 


* war-y, * war-ie, v.i. [WaRriz,] 


Wiis, v.t. [A.8. wesan = to be, whence pr. 
indic. sing. wes, wére, wes, pl. weéran, we- 
ron, or werun; pr. subj. sing. were pl. 
weéren, wéron ; cogn, with Dut. wezen = to 
be ; pr. indic. sing. was, waart, was, pl. waren, 
waart, waren ; subj. sing. ware, wareb, ware, 
pl. waren, waret, weren; Icel. vera = to be ; 
indie. sing. var, vart, vas, pl. vdrum, varut, 
véru ; subj, sing. vera, verir, veri, pl. verim, 
verit, vert; Dan. vicre = to be ; indic. sing. 
& pl. var ; subj. sing. & pl. vere; Sw. vara = 
to be; indie. sing. var, pl. voro, voren, voro ; 
subj sing. voro, pl. vore, voren, voro; Goth. 
wisan = to be, to dwell, to remain; pa. t. 
indice. sing. was, wast, was; dual wesu, wesuts, 
pl weswm, wesuth, wesun; subj. sing. wesjan, 


[WEREWOLF.} 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full: try, Syrian, 2, «= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


weseis, west ; dual weseiwa, weseits, pl, weseima, 
weseith, weseina ; Ger. pa. t. sing, war, warest, 
or warst, war, pl. waren, waret, waren; sulj. 
sing. ware, wdrest or wdrst, wdre, pl. waren, 
wdret. waren. The original meaning was thins 
to dwell, to remain ; cf. Sans. vas = to dwell, 
remain, live; Gr. acrv (astu)=a dwelling- 
place, a city. In the second person the A.S. 
form was were, whence Eng. were, as in 
* Thou were betraied ” (Chaucer : C. T., 14,690). 
Wast was formed (by analogy with hast). froin 
the dialectal was, which was probably north- 
ern. When you came to be used for thou, the 
phrase you was took the place of thou was, 
and is very common in writings of the eigh- 
teenth century ; cf. I has, I is, ye is, thow is.] 
[Were.] The past tense of the verb to be: as 
I was, thou wast (or wert), he was; we, you, 
or they were. 


{ Sometimes used elliptically for there was. 


‘*In war, was never lion raged more fierce, 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild.” 
Shakesp. : Richard 11., ii, 1. 


wase (1), s. [Icel. vasi ; Sw. vase =a sheaf.) 


1, A wisp or rude cushion put on the head 
by porters, &e., to soften the pressure of a 
load. (Prov.) 

2. A wisp or bottle of hay or straw. (Scotch. ) 


* wage (2), s. [OozE.] 
wash, * waisch, * wasch-en, * wasshe, 


*wesch-en (pa. t. * wesh, * wessh, *wishe, 
* wosch, * woshe, * washe, washed ; pa. par. 
* waschen, * woshen, washed, * wesshyd), v.t. 
& i. [A.S. wascan, waxan (pa. t. wésc, woe ; 
pa. par, wascen, wescen); cogn. with Dut. 
wasschen ; Icel. %Sw vasha; Dan. vashe; Ger. 
waschen (pa. t. wusch, pa. par. gewaschen), | 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To cleanse by ablution ; to free from im- 
purities or foreign matter by dipping, rubbing, 
or passing through water ; to apply water or 
other liquid to for the purpose of cleansing ; 
to scour, scrub, or the like with water or 
other liquid. (Matthew xxvii. 24.) 

2. Hence, to free from the stains of guilt, 
sin, corruption, or the like; to purify, to 
cleanse. (Revelation i. 10.) 

3. To cover with water or other liquid ; to 
fall upon and moisten; to overflow ; to flow 
or dash against; to sweep or flow over or 
along. 

“ That vast shore washed with the farthest sea.” 

Shakesp, ; Romeo & Juliet, ii, 2. 

4, To remove by ablution or by the cleansing 
action of water or other liquid; to dispel by 
washing, or as by washing, literally or figura- 
tively. (Used with away, out, af, &c.) 


“ Cain had already shed a brother's blood ; 
The deluge wash'd it out,” 
Cowper: Task, v. 209, 


5. To overwhelm and sweep away or carry 
off by or as by a rush of water. 


“ The tide will wash you off.” 
Shakesp, ; 8 Henry VI, v. 4. 


6. To cover with a watery or thin coat of 
colour ; to tint lightly or slightly. 

7. To overlay with a thin coat of metal ;: as, 
To wash copper or brass with gold. 

8. To moisten, to wet. 


** Washed with a cold, gray mist.” 
Longfellow: Miles Standish, 1. 


II. Min. & Metall.: To separate from the 
earthy and lighter matters by the action of 
water : as, To wash ores. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To perform the act of ablution on one’s 
self. (An elliptical use.) 

2. To perform the act or business of cleaning 
clothes by washing them in water. 


“She can wash and scour.”—Shakesp. » Two Gentle 
men, i 


wash, s. &a. [Wash, v.] 


A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or operation of washing or of 
cleansing by water ; ablution, 

2. The state of being washed. 

3. The quantity of clothes, linen, or the 
like washed at one time. 

4, The flow or sweep of a body of water; a 
dashing against or rushing over, as of the tide 


or waves. 
“ Katie walks 


By the long wash of Australasian seas,” 
Tennyson: The Brook, 


5. The rough water left behind by a rowiuge 
boat, a steam-launch, steamer, or the like. 

“The wash that might have damaged the start of 
the Thames crew.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 16, 1882. 

6. A piece of ground washed by the action 
of the sea or river, or sometimes overflowed 
and sometimes left dry; a shallow part of a 
river or of an arm of the sea; also, a mor.ss, 
a marsh, a bog, a quagmire. 

“These Lincoln washes have devoured them.” 
Shakesp. : King John, v. 6. 

7, Substances collected and deposited by 
the action of water, such as alluvium and the 
like. [Warp, s., II. 1. 2.] 

“The wash of pastures, fields, commons, and roads 
where rainwater hatha jong time settled, is of great 
advautage to all land.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

8. Waste liquor, consisting of the refuse of 
food, collected from the washed dishes of 
the kitchen, and often used as food for pigs 5 
swill, swillings. 

“The stillness of a sow at her wash.”—South : Ser- 
mons, Vol. i., ser. 1. 

9. A liquid preparation with which the sur 
face of anything is washed, painted, tinted, 
coated, smeared, moistened, or the like; as, 

(1) A liquid used for toilet purposes, such 
as a cosmetic, a liquid dentifrice, a hair- 
wash, &c. 


“He tried all manner of washes to bring him to a 
better complexion; but there was no good to be done.” 
—L'Estrange. 


(2) A medical preparation for external ap- 
plication ; a lotion. 

(8) A thin coating of colour spread over 
surfaces of a painting. 

(4) A thin coat of metal applied to any- 
thing for beauty or preservatiou. 


“Tmagination stamps signification upon his face, 
and tells ube pechle he is to go for so much, who often- 
times pelagic eceived by the wash, never examine the 
metal, but take him upon content,”—Collier. 


10. The blade of an oar. 
11. A measure for shell-fish. (See extract.) 


“Each smack takes with her for the voyage about 
forty wash of whelks, the wash being a regular mea- 
sure which holds twenty-one quarts and a pint of 
water." —Cassell's Nat. Hist., v. 60. 


II, Distilling : 

1, Fermented Wort, It usually contains 
from 4 to 7 per cent. of alcohol by weiglit- 
The alcohol is first recovered from the wash 
by distillation, and the crude product puri- 
fied by a second distillation—the finished 
article being neutral alcohol, whiskey, or 
rum, according to the ingredients from which 
the wort was obtained. 

2. A mixture of dunder, molasses, scum- 
mings, and water used in the West Indies 
for distillation. (Bryan Edwards.) 

*B. As adj.: Washy, weak, 


“They're only made for handsome view, not handling ; 
Their bodies of so weak and wash a temper.” ! 
Beaum, & Flet. : Bonduca, iv. 1. 


wash-back, s. [Back (2), s., B. II.] 


*wash-ball, s. A ball of soap to be 
used in washing the hands or face. 


“Tasked a pony man how he did; he said he was 

like a wash-ball, always in decay.”—Swift, 
wash-basin,s. A wash-hand basin(q.v.). 
wash-beetle, s. <A batlet (q.v.). 


wash-board, s. 

I, Ord. Iang.: A board or slab with a 
ribbed surface for washing clothes on. ‘They 
are made of wood, of corrugated zinc, earth- 
enware, vulcanized rubber, &c. ‘ 

II, Technically : 

1. Carp.: A skirting around the lower part 
of the wall of an apartment. 

2. Mining: A place in which ore is washed, 

“We have had the best show of gold on the wash- 

board.”—Money Market Review, Nov. 7, 1885. 

3. Naut.: A board above the gunwale of a 

boat to keep the water from washing over. 


wash-bottle, s. 

Chem.: An apparatus of great utility in 
analytical chemistry, used for delivering a 
fine jet or streanr of liquid on to a preeipitate 
for the purpose of washing it, or for removing 
any residue of a solution or solid particles 
from one vessel to another. It consists of a 
flask of hard glass, fitted with a cork or india- 
rubber stopper perforated in two places. 
Through each perforation is passed a piece of 
bent glass tubing, one being carried to within 


half an inch of the bottom of the flask, and — 


the portion of tubing outside drawn to a fine 
open point. The other tube is carried just 
within the bottle, and it is to the outer end 


—————— 


of this that the lips are applied in blowing 
into the apparatus in order to expel the liquid 
contained jin it, water, alcohol, or ether, as 
the case may be. 


wash-gilding, s. Water-gilding (q.v.). 


wash-hand basin, s. A basin for 
washing the hands in. 


wash-hand stand, s. 
(q.v.). 


wash-hole, s. 
Mining : A place where the refuse is thrown. 


wash-house, s. [WASHHOUSE.] 


wash-leather, s. Split sheep-skins pre- 
pared with oil in the manner of chamois, and 
used for domestic purposes, as cleaning glass 
or plate, polishing brasses, and the like; also 
alumed or buff leather for regimental belts. 
(Also used attributively.) 

“The ey ee put on a pair of wash-leather 
gloves to hand the plates with.”—Dickens : Pickwick, 
eh. xxxvii. 

wash-off, a. 

Calico-print.: A term applied to certain 
colours or dyes which will not stand washing; 
fugitive. 

wash-pot, s. 

1, A vessel in which anything is washed. 


“ Behold seven comely blooming youths appear, 
And in their hands seven golden wash-pots bear.” 
Cowley. 


2. An iron pot containing melted grain tin, 
into which iron plates are dipped after a dip 
in the tin-pot (q.v.), and draining. 


wash-stand, s. A piece of furniture for 
holding the ewer or pitcher, basin, &c., for 
washing the person, 


wash-tub, s. 
re washed. 


* wash-woman, s. A washerwoman. 
“ You would sooner be taken for her wash-woman.” 
—Miss Burney : Evelina, vol. i., let. 14. 
wash’-a-ble, a. (Eng. wash, v.; -able.] 
Capable of being washed without injury to 
the fabric or colour. 
“Tt has a perfectly smooth, flesh-coloured, washable 
surface.” —Daily Telegraph, March 9, 1888. 
*wash’-en, pa. par. ora. [WASH, ¥.] 


wash-ér, s. [Eng. wash, v.; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who or that which washes; a washer- 
woman ; a laundress. 


“Quickly is his laundress, his washer, and his 
wringer.”—Shakesp. > Merry Wives, 


2. Applied to domestic apparatus for cleans- 
ing: as, window-washer, dish-washer, vege- 
table-washer, &c. 

3. A pavement-plug, where a hose may be 
attached to water the street. 

4, A contrivance for precipitating smoke or 
fames by a shower of water. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Mach. : A ring of metal or wood which 
slips over a bolt, and upon which the nut is 
screwed fast. Washers are also placed be- 
neath bolt-heads, and form packing between 
surfaces which are screwed together. 

2. Mining: An apparatus for washing ores. 

3. Paper-making: A rag-engine (q.v.). 

4, Plumb. : A bottom outlet in cisterns, &c, 


washer-hoop, s. A gasket between the 
flange and curb of a water-wheel. 


washer-man, s. A man who washes 
clothes. 


washer-woman, s. A woman who 
washes clothes for hire ; a laundress. 


wash’-hdase, s. (Eng. wash, and house.] 
1. A building furnished with boilers, tubs, 
&c., for washing clothes ; a laundry. 


2, A room in a house where the dishes, &c., 
are washed ; a scullery. 


wash’-i-ba, s. [Guianan.] 

Bot. & Comm. : A strong, hard, durable, and 
elastic wood, from Guiana, much used by the 
Indians for making bows, (Treas. of Bot.) It 
has not been identified. 


t wash’-i-néss, s. [Eng. washy ; -ness.] The 
ey or state of being washy, watery, or 
wea : 


A wash-stand 


A tub in which clothes 


- “boil, béy; pdAt, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; 


washable—wassail 


wash’-ing, * wasch-yng, * wash-ynge, 
* wassh-ynge, pr. par.,a., & s. [WasH, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Used in or intended for the act or pro- 
cess of cleansing by water. 
* 2, Swashing (2). 


“To give her but a washing blow.” 
Beaum. & Flet,: Wild Goose Chase, v. 4 


C. As substantive: 

1. The act of cleansing by water ; ablution. 

2. The clothes washed, especially those 
washed at one time; a wash. 


3. The results or product of the washing of 
ores. 


washing-engine, s. 
Paper-making : A rag-engine (q.v.). 
washing-horn, s. The sounding of a 


horn for washing before dinner, a custom still 
observed in the Temple. (Wharton.) 


washing-house, s. A washhouse. 


washing-machine, s. A machine for 
cleansing linen, clothes, &¢., with water and 
soap. There are numerous varieties, the 
general feature of all being that the clothes 
are agitated by artificial means in a vessel 
containing water, soap, &c. 


washing-powder, z. A preparation of 
soda-ash and Seotch soda much used in wash- 
ing clothes. 


washing-stuff, s. 
Mining: Any stuff or matrix containing 
sufficient gold to pay for washing it. | 


| Wash-ing-to’-ni-an, a. &s. 


A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to George Washington, 
first President of the United States, 

2. Of or pertaining to the city of Washing- 
ton, the capital of the United States. 

3. Of or pertaining to Washington, one of 
the United States. 

4. Of or relating to the temperance societies 
founded in the United States, about 1843, 
among former inebriates. 


B. As substantive: 

1. A native or resident of the city or State 
of Washington. 

2. A member of a Washingtonian Society. 


wash’-ing-ton-ite, s. [After Washington, 
Connecticut, where it is found; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Menaccanite (q.v.). 


wash’-wort, s. (Eng. wash, and wort.] 
Bot. : The genus Ulva. 


wash’-¥y, * wash-ie, a. [Hng. wash; -y.] 
*1, Watery, damp, moist. 
“ And on the washy ooze deep channels wore.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 308, 
2. Too much diluted; watery, weak, thin. 
“The first shall be a palish clearness, evenly and 
smoothly spread, not over-thin and washy, but of a 
pretty solid consistence.”— Wotton - Remains, p. 79. 
3. Wanting in solidity, substantialness, 
strength, stamina, or the like; feeble, worth- 
less. 


wa'-site, s. (Eng. wasium ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral of a brownish-black colour 


resembling allanite, found on the island of 
Ronsholm, near Stockholm. 


wasp, * waspe, s. [A.S. weeps; cogn. with 
O. H. Ger. wefsa, wafsd; Ger. wespe; Lat. 
vespa; Lithuan. wapsa = a gadfly ; Russ. osa 
=a wasp.] 

1, Lit. & Entom.: Any pater of the genus 
Vespa or of the family Vespide (q.v.) par- 
ticularly the Common Wasp (Vespa vulgaris). 
It lives in a hole in the ground, generally 
about six inches beneath the surface, ap- 
proached by a crooked entrance of about 
an inch in diameter. This passage leads 


to a subterranean room, in which is the | 


vespiary made of y paper or pasteboard in 
Shyers Otte above he other, and constituting a 
pall of thirteen or fourteen inches in diameter, 
and pierced with two round holes, through 
which the wasps come in and go out. The in: 
terior is occupied by horizontal tiers of combs, 
like floors in a house, supported by columns, 
and with passages between. Each cell is 
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hexagonal, as 1n the combs of bees, but the 
material is paper. These tiers of cells are 
built in succession, the upper ones first. 
Sexually, wasps are of three kinds, males, 
females, and neuters, the two latter armed 
with an exceedingly venomous sting. The 
last are the workers in the hive; they also go 
out to bring in provisions for the community. 
Wasps are nearly omnivorous, feeding on 
honey, jam, fruit, butcher’s meat, and any 
insects which they can overpower, A suare 
of these viands is given to the males and 
females, whose work lies more in the vespiary. 
The combs of a large nest may amount to 
fifteen or sixteen thousand. In these the 
females, which are few in number, deposit 
eggs, hatched in eight days into larve. 
These again go into the chrysalis state in 
twelve or fourteen days more, and in ten 
more are perfect insects. The males do no 
work. Most of the workers and all the males 
die at the approach of winter, and in the 
spring each surviving female, having been 
impregnated in autumn, looks out for a suit- 
able place to form a new vespiary. A wasps’ 
nest may be destroyed by burning sulphur in- 
side the hole. The economy of the other 
social wasps is essentially the same, whether, 
like Vespa holsatica (V. britannica), they build 
a nest of paper in trees, or, like the foreign 
Polistes, place their combs in trees or bushes 
without a papery defence. The economy of 
the solitary wasps is essentially that of their 
type, Odynerus (q.v.), differing only in the 
material and locality of their nests, some build- 
ing them of clay or agglutinated sand, and 
attaching them to or placing them in holes in 
walls, whilst a few burrow in sandy ground. 
The species popularly known as hornets and yel- 
low-jackets have very severe stinging powers. 


* 2. Fig.: A person characterized by ill- 
nature, petulance, peevishness, irritability, 
or petty malignity. 

“Come, 5 : 1 faith, 
angry."—Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew I.” 


+ wasp-bee, s. 

Entom.: A cuckoo bee. [NomapDA.] 
wasp-beetle, s. 

Entom.: Olytus artetis. [Ciytvs.] 
wasp-fly, s. 


Entom.: Chrysotorum fasciolatum, a two- 
winged insect of the family Syrphide, some- 
what resembling a wasp in having yellow 
spots on a black body. It is British. 

wasp’-ish, a. [Eng. wasp; -ish.] 

1, Resembling a wasp in form; having a 
slender waist, like a wasp. 

2. Quick to resent any trifle, injury, or 
affront ; snappish, petulant, irritable, irascible. 

“He [S. Jerome] was naturally a waspish and hot 
ae Hall: Episcopacy by Divine Right, pt. ii, 

3. Marked or characterized by snappishness 
or petulance. 

“A prose Dunciad, waspish and unfair, but full of 
cleverness.”—Seribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 118. 

* waspish-headed, a. Irritable, petu- 

lant, irascible. 
“ Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows. 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 
* wasp’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. waspish; -ly.] 
In a waspish or snappish manner; petulantly, 
peevishly, snappishly. 


* wasp’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. waspish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being waspish or snap- 
pish ; snappishness, petulance, peevishness. 


wis'-sail, * was-hael, * was’-sall, * was- 
sayl, * was-sel, * was-seyl, s. & a. 
[Lit. = be of good health, from A.8. wes = be 
thou, imper. sing. of wesan=to be, and hdl 
= whole; Icel. heill = whole, hale (q.v.). The 
legend is that Rowena presented a cup to 
Vortigern, with the words was hdl, and that 
Vortigern, who knew no English, was told to 
reply by saying drinc hél.] 
A, As substantive: 
*1, A form of salutation in drinking. 
“ A-kne to the kyng heo seyde, lord kyng, wasseyl.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 117. 
2. A festive occasion or meeting where 
drinking and pledging of healths are indulged 
in ; a drinking-bout, a carouse. 


“ And soon in merry wassail, he... 
Scott: Rokeby, iii. 15. 


Peals his loud song.” 

3. The liquor used on such occasions, 
especially about Christmas or the New Year. 
It consists of ale (sometimes wine), sweetened 


expect, Kenophon, exist. -itg, 


-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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wassail—waster 


Ed 


with sugar, and flavoured with nutmeg, cin- 
*namon, cloves, roasted apples, &c. Called 
also Lamb’s Wool. 
** A wassel of good ale.” 
Ritson: Ancient Songs; Carrol for a Wassel Bowl. 
* 4, A merry drinking-song. 
“This, I tell you, is our jolly wassel, 


And for twelfth-uight more meet too.” 
Ben Jonson: Christmas Masque. 


B. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with wassail or festivities ; convivial: as, a 
wussail candle. 


wassail-bout, s. A jovial drinking-bout. 


wassail-bowl, * wassel-boul, * was- 
sel-bowl, s. A large bowl, in which the 
wassail was mixed and placed on the table 
before a festive company. It was an old cus- 
tom to go about with such a bowl, containing 
wassail, at the time of the New Year, &c., 
singing a festival song, and drinking the 
health of the inhabitants and collecting money 
to replenish the bowl. In some parts of Eng- 
land the wassail-bow] still appears at Christ- 


mas, 
“A mighty wassel-bowl he took.” 
Scott: Marmion, i. 15. 


wassail-cup, s. A cup from which was- 


sail was drunk. 


was-sail-er, s. [Eng. wassail, v. ; -er.] One 
who joins in a wassail or drinking-feast; a 
toper, a feaster, a reveller. : 
“T am no wassailer ; 
Command me in all service save the Bacchant’s.” 
Byron: Sardanapatus, ii. 1. 
* was-sail, * wis-sal, v.i. [WAssaIt, s.] 
To hold a merry drinking-meeting ; to attend 
at wassails ; to tope. 

“ Spending all the day, and good part of the night, 
in dancing, carolling, and wassalling.”—Sidney : Ar- 
cadia, bk. iii. 

* was'-sér-man, s. [Ger.=waterman.] A 
sea-monster in the shape of a man, 


“The griesly Wasserman that makes his game 
The flying ships with swiftness to pursue.” 
Spenser. F. Q., I. xii, 24. 


wast, v.i. (See def.] The second person 


singular of was (q.v.). 


* wast-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. wast(e) ; 
-age.| Loss by use, decay, leakage, and the 
like. : 


waste, v.t.&%. [O. Fr. waster = to lay waste, 
to waste, from Lat. vasto; Fr. gdter.] [ WASTE, a. ] 

A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To bring to ruin; to devastate, to deso- 
late, to ruin, to destroy. 

‘* Wasted the country of the children of Ammon.” 

—1 Chron. xix. 1. 

2. To diminish by continued loss ; to wear 
away gradually; to consume, to spend, to 
use up. 

“Feed the fire that wastes thy powers away.” 
Cowper : Retirement, 264, 

3. To expend without valuable return; to 

spend vainly, foolishly, or uselessly ; to em- 
loy or use prodigally, unnecessarily, care- 
essly, or lavishly ; to squander. 

“They that folily wasten and dispenden the goodes 

that they han."—Chuucer: Tale of Melibeus. 

II. Law: To damage, injure, or impair, as 
an estate, voluntarily, or by allowing the 
buildings, fences, or the like, to go to decay. 

B. [ntransitive: 

1. To grow less or diminish in bulk, sub- 
stance, strength, value, or the like; to de- 
erease gradually; to dwindle; to be con- 
sumed. (Often with away.) 

“ E'en while he lives, he wastes with secret woe.” 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad viii, 515. 

2. rag bring down one’s weight to a certain 

point. 


“ Wasting as most jockeys waste is the surest pos- 
sible way to prevent anyone called upon for exertion 
doing himself justice."—Referee, Dec. 12, 1886. 


waste, *wast, a. & s. [0. Fr. wast (in the 

phrase faire wast = to lay waste), gust, gaste = 
waste, from O. H. Ger. waste=a waste ; wasten 
=to lay waste, from Lat. vastus = waste, 
desolate, vast; cf. A.S. wéste = waste.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Devastated, ravaged, ruined, spoiled, 
desolated. 

“The Lord maketh the earth empty, and maketh it 

waste, and turneth it upside down.”—/saiah xxiv. 1. 

2. Resembling a desert or wilderness ; deso- 

late, wild, dreary ; bare and dismal. . 


“He found him in a desert land, and in the waste 
howling wilderness,’ —Deuteronomy xxxii. 10. 


3. Not tilled or cultivated; producing no 
crops or wood : as, waste land. 

4, Spoiled, injured, or rendered unfit for its 
original or intended use in the process of 
manufacture, handling, employment, or the 
like ; rejected from the material reserved for 
a desired purpose ; of little or no value ; 
refuse: as, waste paper. 

*5, Lost for want of occupiers or usage ; 
superfluous, exuberant. 


“ Strangled with her waste fertility.” 
Milton; Comus, 729. 


*6. In a state of ruin or decay; ruinous, 
decayed. 

© Certayne olde wast and broken howeses.”—Berners : 

Froissart; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. eclxix. 

B. As substantive: 

* JT, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of wasting; the state or process 
of being wasted ; the act of spoiling, ruining, 
or devastating ; destruction, devastation. 
“’Gainst him, whose wrongs give edge unto the swords, 

That make such waste in brief mortality.” 

Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 

2. The act of squandering or spending 
lavishly or wastefully. 

“Tf you had made waste of all I have.” 
akesp. « Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

3. Gradual decrease in bulk, quantity, 
strength, value, &c., from the effects of time 
or use ; consumption, loss. 

“Beauty's waste hath in the world an end.” 
kesp. : Sonnet 9. 

4, That which is or has been made waste or 
desolate ; a waste, devastated, or desert region ; 
a wilderness, a desert. 


** An unpeopled tract of mountain waste.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vii. 


5, Hence, an unoccupied place or space ; a 


dreary void. 
“Tn the dead waste and middle of the night.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 
6. Untilled or uncultivated ground ; a tract 
of land not in a state of cultivation, and pro- 
ducing little or no vegetation or wood. 
“* His tall mill that whistled on the waste.” 
Tennyson: Knoch Arden, 840, 
7. The refuse of a factory or shop: as— 
(1) Broken or spoiled castings which go to 
the heap to be remelted. 


(2) The refuse of wool, cotton, or silk, re- 
sulting from the working of the fibre. (Used 
as swabs for wiping machinery, as an ab- 
sorbent in railway axle-boxes, &c.). 


(3) Paper scraps of an office, printing-office, 
bookbinding establishment, &c. 

II. Technically : 

1, Hydraulics: 

(1) A contrivance for allowing the escape of 
surplus water, aS-the waste-weir, waste-pit, 
or waste sluice of a reservoir. 

(2) The water so escaping; through a gate, 
for instance, rather than into the mill-race or 
penstock. 

(3) Overflow water from a sink or trap. A 
pipe for running waste-water from a bath, 
standing wash-tub, or sink. 

2. Mining: A vacant space in the gob or 
goaf; old workings. 

3. Law: Spoil, destruction, or injury done 
to houses, woods, farms, lands, &c., by a 
tenant for life or for years, to the prejudice 
of the heir, or of him in reversion or re- 
mainder. Waste is voluntary, as by felling 
timber, pulling down houses, &e.; or permis- 
sive, as the suffering of damage to accrue for 
want of doing the necessary acts to keep 
buildings and lands in order. Whatever does 
a lasting damage to the freehold is a waste. 


4 1. To lay waste: To render desolate ; to 
devastate, to ruin. 


2. To run to waste: To become useless, ex- 
hausted, or spoiled from want of proper man- 
agement, attention, care, skill, or the like ; to 
become lost for any useful purpose. 


waste-basket, s.  [Waste-paper basket.] 


waste-board, s. The same as WaAsH- 
BOARD, 2. 


waste-book, s. A book containing a 
regular account of a merchant’s transactions, 
set down in the order of time in which they 
took place, previous to their being carried, in 
book-keeping by double entry to the journal, 
or in simple entry to the ledger ; a day-book. 


waste-gate, s. <A gate to allow the pas- 
sage of surplus water from a pond or canal. 


*waste-good, s. 
thrift. 

“This first . . . is a waste-good and a spendthrift."— 

Greene: Quip for an Upsturt Courtier. 

waste-lands, s. pl. Lands left in their 
natural condition because they are not worth 
cultivating, or because their owner has not 
capital enough to turn them to proper ac- 
count. 


waste-paper, s. Spoiled or used paper. 

Waste-paper basket: A small wicker basket, 
used in offices, &c., to hold waste or worth- 
less papers. 

waste-pipe, s. 
superfluous water. 

waste-steam pipe, s. 

Steam-engin.: The pipe leading from the 
safety-valve to the atmosphere. 


*waste-thrift, s. A spendthrift. 


waste-trap, s. A form of trap for allow- 
ing surplus water to escape without permitting 
air to pass in the other direction. 


waste-water pipe, s. 
Steam-engin. : The pipe for carrying off the 
surplus water from the hot-well. 


waste-weir, s. A cut in the side of a 
canal for carrying off surplus water. 


A prodigal, a spend- 


A discharge-pipe for 


wast-éd, pa. par. & a. [WAsts, v.] 
A. As pa. par .: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
* 1. Laid waste ; made waste or desolate ; 
devastated. 


“As mountain waves from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean blue,” 
Scott : Marmion, vi. 34. 


2. Spent or consumed recklessly or to no 
use ; squandered. 

3. Diminished in bulk, quantity, size, or 
the like ; worn away. 

“ Wasted, wrinkled, old, and ugly.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xii. 
waste’-ful, *waste’-full, * wast-ful, a. 

[Eng. waste; -full.] 

1. Full of or causing waste or ruin; de- 
structive to property or to anything of value ; 
ruinous, 


“‘Once more attend! avert the wasteful woe.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad i. 596 


2. Spending that which is valuable reck- 
lessly, unnecessarily, or foolishly; lavish, 
prodigal. 

“The wasteful expenditure of the court.”—Mac- 

aulay: Hist. Hng., ch, iii. 
*3, Lying waste ; desolate, waste. 
‘His chosen people he did bless 
In the wasteful wilderness.” 
Milton: Psalm cxxxvi. 
waste’-ful-ly, * wast-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. 
wasteful ; -ly.) Ina wasteful manner ; lavishly, 
prodigally. 
“Her lavish hand is wastefully profuse.” 
Dryden: Aurengzebe. 
waste’-ful-néss, * waste-ful-nesse, s. 
(Eng. wasteful ; -ness.} The quality or state 
of being wasteful ; lavishness, prodigality. 


*was'-tél, *was’-téll, s. [0. Fr. wasted, 
gastel (Fr. gdteau) =a cake, from M. H. Ger. 
wastel =a kind of bread.] A kind of fine 
white bread, inferior only to the finest (called 
simnel-bread), and formerly in common use 
among the more wealthy and luxurious of the 
middle classes. 


*wastel-bread, *wastel-brede, s. 
The same as WASTEL. 
“With rosted flesh and milk, and wastel-brede.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 147. (Prol.) 
* wastel-cake, * wastell-cake, s. A 
cake of wastel-bread. 


* waste’-léss, a. (Eng. waste; -less.] In- 
capable of being wasted, consumed, or ex- 
pended ; inexhaustible. 

“From their waste/ess treasures heap rewards 
More out of grace than merit on us mortals.” 
May: The Heir, iv. 

* waste’-néss, s. [Eng. waste; -ness.]_ The 
quality or state of being waste; solitude, 
desolation. - 

“ She of nought afraid, 
Through woods and wasteness wide him daily sought.” 
Spenser; F. Q., I. iii. 3. 
wast'-ér, * wast-our, s. (Eng. waste, v. ;-er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: ‘ 
1. One who or that which wastes, squan- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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ders, or consumes extravagantly ; a prodigal, 
a spendthrift. 


“Tf Lucullus were not a waster, and a delicate 
given to belly-cheare.”"—P. Hollund ; Plutarch, p. 361. 


2, An excrescence in the snuff of a candle, 
which causes it to run to waste. Also called 
a thief. (Collog.) 

* 3, A kind of cudgel; a blunt sword used 
as a foil. 


“ With a good waster he so mortified this old Adam 
of his son-in-law squire, that he needed no other 
penance than this.”"—Harington: Brief View of the 

wreh, p. 22, 


§] In this sense perhaps a misprint for 
wafter (q.V.). 

4, Akind of barbed spear or trident used 
for striking fish. Called also a Leister. (Scotch.) 

Il. Found. : A casting which is spoiled and 
sent to the scrap-heap. 

wast’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [WASTE, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B,. As adjective: 

1, Desolating; laying waste; devastating, 
ruinous. 


“ Wasting fire, and dying groan.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 31, 


2. Wearing out, consuming, enfeebling. 

“ Wasting years.” Pope: Homer ; Iliad iv. 364. 

C, As subst. : Waste ; specif., the act of re- 
ducing one’s weight below what it should 
normally be. 

“Death from consumption is not an unusual end for 

& jockey, whose constitution is often injured by the 
ractice of ‘wasting,’ in order to ride at an unna- 
lly light weight.”—Scandard, Dec. 18, 1887. 

wasting-palsy, s. 

Pathol, : The name given by Dr. W. Roberts 
to palsy characterized by degeneration and 
loss of volume and power of the voluntary 
muscles without any diminution of the sensi- 
bility or the intelligence. 


* wast-or, * wast-our, s. [WasTER.] 


wast/-rel, * was’-tor-el, s. [Wasts.] 
*1, Anything cast away as bad or useless ; 
any waste substance ; refuse, rubbish. 
2. Anything allowed to run to waste or to 
remain neglected : as, 
(1) Waste land ; common. 


“ Their [tynners] workes, both streame and load, lie 
ther in seueral or in wastreli, that is, in enclosed 
prconds or in commons.’"—Carew: Survey of Cornwall, 


(2) A neglected child ; a street Arab. 


“Sending out not wastrels, paupers, and ne’er-do- 
wells, but capable mechanics aud latourers, to Aus- 
tralia.”—Daily Telegruph, March 20, 1886, 


(8) A profligate. (Prov.) 


wast-rie, wast’-ér-ie, * wast-rye, s. & 
a. {Eng. waste; -rie, -ry.] 
A. As subst.: Prodigality, wastefulness. 
(Scotch.) 
*B. As adj.: Wasteful, destructive. 
“The pope and his wastrye workers,”—Zale; Select 
Works, p. 138. 
* wat (1), s. [Compare Tom, applied to a cat, 
Ned to an ass, &c.] old familiar name for 
ahare. (Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 22.) 


wat (2), s. [See def.] A Siamese term for a 
sacred place, within which are pagodas, mo- 
nasteries, idols, tanks, &c. 


wat, a. [WeT, a.) 
1, Wet. 
2. Addicted to drinking ; thirsty. (Scotch.) 


wat, v.t. [Wrr, v.] (Scotch.) 


watch, * wacche, s. [A.S. wecce =a watch, 
from wacian = to watch, from wacan = to 
wake (q.v.). | 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1, The state of being awake ; forbearance 
of sleep ; wakefulness, watchfulness. 


“ Fell into a sadness, then into a fast, 
Thence to a watch. Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 


2. The act or state of watching; a keeping 
awake for the purpose of attending, guarding, 
preserving, or the like; attendance without 
sleep; vigilance, vigil. 

Had your watch been good, 


“ 
This sudden mischief never would have fallen.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1I,, ii. 1. 


* 3. Vigilance ; close observation or atten- 


jon. 
“ Follow her close, give her good watch, 
I pray you.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5, 
4, A person or number of persons set for a 
- guard over the persons, property, or interests 


wasting—watch 


of others ; a watchman or body of watchmen; 
a sentry, a sentinel, a guard, 
“To him that cannot so much as see, to discharge 
the office of watch.”—South : Sermons, vol, i., ser. 5, 
5. In the same sense as IT. 1. 


6. The period of time during which one per- 
son, or a body of persons, watch or stand sen- 
tinel, or the time from one relief of sentinels 
to another; hence, applied to a division of 
the night when the precautionary setting of a 
watch is more generally necessary. Amongst 
the Romans, the time from sunset to sunrise 
was divided into four equal spaces or watches, 
severally distinguished as first, second, third, 
and fourth watches, each containing three 
hours ; but these hours varied in length, being 
longest in winter and shortest in summer, and 
the watch contained three of our hours only at 
the equinoxes. The Greeks also divided the night 
into four watches.. The proper Jewish reckon- 
ing recognized-only three of these watches, 
the first, from sunset till about 10 p.m., the 
the second, or middle watch, from 10 p.m. to 
2 a.m., and the third, or morning watch, from 
2a.m. to sunrise. After the establishment of 
the Roman power, the watches were increased 
in number to four, which were known as first, 
second, &¢., or as even, midnight, cock-crow- 
ing, and morning, the watches terminating 
respectively at 9 p.m., midnight, 8 a.m., and 
6 a.m. (Exodus xiv. 24, Judges vii. 19, Mat- 
thew xiv. 25, Mark xiii. 35.) 

7. Any contrivance by which the progress 
of time is perceived and measured ; as, 


*(1) A candle marked out into sections, 
each of which denoted a certain portion of 
time in burning. 

“Give mea watch.” Shakesp. > Richard III, v. 8. 

(2) A time-keeper actuated by a spring, and 
capable of being carried on the person. The 
essential difference between a clock and a 
watch has been defined to be that the latter 
will run in any position, but the former ina 
vertical position only. Since the invention of 
the cheap spring-clock this definition must be 
abandoned. Another characteristic which was 


formerly distinguishing was that the watch 


escapement was always controlled bya balance- 
wheel and spring, while the clock escapement 
was generally governed by a pendulum. 
Watches are said to have been invented at 
Nuremberg, about the end of the fifteenth or 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
essential portions of a watch are the dial, on 
which the hours, minutes, and seconds are 
marked, the hands, which by their movement 
round the dial point out the time, the train of 
wheels, which carry round the hands, &c., 
the balance, which regulates the motion of 
the wheels, and the mainspring, whose elastic 
force produces the motion of the whole 
machinery. The works are inclosed in a case 
of metal, usually silver or gold. The shape is 
now universally circular and flat, so as to be 
easily carried in the pocket. The early watches 
had but one hand, and required winding twice 
a day. The spring was at first merely a 
straight piece of steel, not coiled. A spring 
to regulate the balance was first applied by 
Dr. Hooke, 1658; this was at first made 
straight, but soon improved by making it of 
spiral form. A repeating-watch, or repeater, 
has a small bell, gong, or other sounding ob- 
ject, on which the hours, half-hours, quarters, 
&c., are struck on the compression of a spring. 
The most perfect form of watch is the chrono- 
meter (q.V.). 

*8, The place where a watch is set or kept. 

“T must to the watch.”—Shakesp, ; Othello, ti. 3. 

II. Technically: 

1, Nautical : 


(1) The period of time occupied by each 
part of a ship’s crew alternately while on 
duty. This period is one of four hours, the 
reckoning beginning at noon or midnight. 
But in order to prevent the constant falling of 
the same watch to the same portion of the 
crew, the time between 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. is 
divided into two short watches of two hours 
each, technically known as dog-watches. Thus, 
the watch from 12 noon to 4 p.mis the first 
afternoon watch; that from 4 p.m. to6 p.m. 
the first dog-watch ; and that from 6 p.m. to 
8 p.m. the second dog-watch ; from 8 p.m. to 
midnight is the first night watch ; from mid- 
night to 4 a.m. the middle watch ; from 4 a.m. 
to 8 a.m. the morning watch ; and from 8 a,10. 
to noon the forenoon watch, Whenthis alterna- 
tion of watches is kept np during the twenty- 
four hours, it is termed having watch and 
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watch, in distinction from keeping all hands at 
work during oneor more watches. An anchor- 
watch is a sinall watch composed of one or 
two men set to look after the ship while at 
anchor or in port. 


(2) A certain portion of the officers and 
crew of aship who together attend to working 
her for a certain period. [(1).] The crew of 
every ship while-at sea is generally divided 
into two portions—the starboard-watch, which 
in the merchant service is the captain’s 
watch, and is often commanded by the second 
mate ; and the port-watch, which in the mer- 
chant service is commanded by the first mate. 
In the navy these watches are commanded by 
the lieutenants successively. 

2. Pottery: A trial piece of fire-clay so 
placed in a pottery-kiln as to be readily with- 
drawn, to enable the workinen to judge of the 
heat of the fire and the condition of the ware. 


4] Cl) The Black Watch: (BLack Watcu.] 


(2) Watch and ward: The ancient custom 
of watching by night and by day in towns and 
cities. A distinction was drawn between the 
terms watch and ward, the former being ap- 
plied to watching and guarding by night, and 
the latter to watching and guarding by day; 
hence, the expression, watch and ward denotes 
a constant watching and guarding by day ard 
night. 


watch-alarm, s. [ALARM-WATCH.] 


watch-barrel, s. The brass box in @ 
watch containing the mainspring. 


watch-bell, s. 

Naut. : A large bell in ships which is struck 
when the half-hour glass is run out, to make 
known the time or division of the watch. 


watch-bill, s. 

Naut.: A list of the officers and crew of a 
ship who are appointed to the watch, together 
with the several stations to which each man 
belongs. 


*watch-birth, s. A midwife. 
“ Th’ eternal watch-births of thy sacred wit.” 
Sylvester: The Magnificence, 1,197 
*watch-box, s. A sentry-box. 


watch-case, s. 

1, The case of a watch. 

* 2. A word of doubtful meaning occurring 
in Shakespeare : 


“O thou dull god! why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common ‘larum-bell ?” 

2 Henry IV., iii. 1. 


Schmidt (Lexicon) thinks it = sentry-box. 
Hanmer considers that it ‘‘alludes to the 
watchman set in garrison towns upon some 
eminence, attending upon an alarum-bell, 
which was to ring out in case of fire or any 
approaching danger. He had a case or box 
to shelter him from the weather. 


watch-clock, s. 

1. An electromagnetic watch-clock (q.v.). 

2. An alarum. 

“The early watch-clock of the sloathfull sleeper.” 

Sylvester; Handie Crafts, 105. 

watch-dog, s. A dogkept to watch and 
guard premises or property, and to give notice 
of intruders by barking and the like. 


watch-fire, s. A fire kept up during the 
night as a signal, or for the use of a watch, 
guard, sentinels, d&c. 
“ And with their thousand watch-fires 
The midnight sky was red.” 
Macaulay ; Battle of the Lake Regillus, ix. 
watch-glass, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : A concavo-convex glass for 
covering the face of a watch. 
2. Naut.: An hour or half-hour glass used 
on board ships to measure the time of a watch 
on deck. 


watch-guard, s. A chain, cord, ribbon, 
&c., by which a watch is attached to the 
person. 


watch-gun, s. 

Naut.: The gun which is fired on board 
ships of war at the setting of the watch in 
the evening and relieving it in the morning. 


watch-house, s. 
1. A house in which a watch or guard is 
placed. 


“Upon the walles every night doe watche fifteene 
men in watch-houses, for every watch-house five men.’ 
—Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 108. 


boil, béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
: _ Cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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2. A house where the night-watchmen as- 
semble previous to the hour on which they 
enter on their respective beats, and where 
disturbers of the peace, seized by them during 
the night are lodged and kept in custody till 
the morning, when they are brought before a 
magistrate ; a lock-up. 


watch-jewel, s. [JEwet, s., II.) 


watch-key, s. An instrument with a 
socket to tit the fusee square or winding arbor 
of a watch, whereby the watch is wound. 


watch-light, s. <A light used while sit- 
ting up or watching during the night, espe- 
cially, in former times, a candle with a rush 
wick. 

“Ttem, a dozen pound of watch-lights for the ser- 
vants.”—Addison: The Drummer. 

watch-night, s. Amongst certain reli- 
gious sects the last night of the year, on which 
oceasion services are held till the advent of 
the new year. 


*watch-paper, s. An old-fashioned 
fancy ornament or thin tissue lining for the 
inside of a watch-case. 


watch-pocket, s. A small pocket in a 
dress for carrying a watch; also a similar 
pocket in the head-curtain of a bed, or the 
like. 


*watch-rate, s. Arate authorised to be 
levied in England for watching and lighting 
a parish or borough. 


watch-regulator, s. [Reeuaror, II. 
2. (4).] 


watch-spring, s. 
watch-tackle, s. 


watch-tower, s. 

1. An elevated tower on which a sentinel is 
placed to watch for enemies, the approach of 
danger, or the like. 

* 9. A light-house. 

“The use of this watch-tower is to show light as a 

lanthorne.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxvi., ch. xiii. 

watch-work, watch-works, s. 

Horol. : The machinery of a watch. 


watch, *wacche, *watche, vi. & ¢. 
[WarcH, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To be awake ; to be or continue without 
sleep ; to keep vigil. 

“They that watch see time how slow it creeps.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,575. 

2. To beattentive, circumspect, or vigilant ; 
to keep close observation ; to notice carefully ; 
to give heed. 

“ Watch thou in all things.”—2 Timothy iv. 1. 

3. To act as a watchman, guard, sentinel, or 
the like; to keep watch or guard. 

4, To look forward with expectation; to be 
expectant; to wait. 

“ My soul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that 
watch for the morning.”—Psalm cxxx. 6. 

5. To act as an attendant or nurse on the 
sick by night; to remain awake to give at- 
tendance, assistance, or the like. 

“That I might sit all enue and watch with you.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iv. 1. 

6. To float on the surface of the water. (Said 
by seamen of a buoy.) 

B. Transitive: 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. To look with close attention at or on; to 
keep carefully and constantly in view or under 
supervision ; to keepa sharp look out over or 
on; to keep an eye on; to observe or regard 
with vigilance and care. 

“They watched him and sent forth spies... that 
they might take hold of his words.”—ZLuke xv. 20. 
2. To have in charge or keeping; to tend, 
to guard. 
e 
thnk Seek totaal Lee 1 8s a 
3. To look for, to wait for, to await. 
“We will stand and watch your pleasure,” 
_  Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, iv. 3. 

*4, To surprise and bafile. 

“TI think we have watched you now.”—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives, v. 5. 

II. Falconry : To keep awake; to keep from 
sleep, as a hawk, for the purpose of exhaust- 
ing and taming it. 

“Tl watch him tame, and talk him out of patience.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3. 

{J (1) To watch out: To observe carefully 


[MA1n-SPRING, 1.] 
[TAIL-TACKLE. ] 


watch—watchword 


the outgoing or departure of. (Dickens: Oliver | watch’-word, * watche-word, s. [Eng. 


Twist, ch. xlii.) 
(2) To watch over : To be carefully observant 
of ; to guard from error, danger, or slipping. 


watch’-ér, s. [Eng. watch, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who watches or keeps guard; a 
guard. 


“On the fronters... 
watchers in dyuers manuers.”—Berners: Fr 
Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. xlix. 


2. One who lies awake. 


“ Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 2, 


3. One who attends upon the sick by night. 


“ J, a faded watcher by thy pillow.” 
Matthew Arnold ; pelea & Iseutt, ii. 


4, One who observes closely ; a close ob- 
server. 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 
Keats: Sonnet 11. 
*watch’- 6t, *was’-ét, a. & s. [Etym. 
doubtful; perhaps from a Low Lat. wadio= 
to dye with woad, from Ger. waid = woad.] 
A, As adj. : Blue, pale blue. 


“Grim Auster, drooping all with dew, 
In mantle clad of watchet hue.” 
Warton: Ode on Approach of Summer. 


B. As subst.: A blue or pale blue colour or 
tint. 
“ Here see we watchet deepened with a blewe.” 
Browne: Britannius Pastorals, ii. 3. 
watch’-ful, * watche-ful, * watch’-full, 
a. (Eng. watch ; -ful(l).| Full of watch or 
vigilance; vigilant, observant; careful to 
observe; cautious, wary. (Followed by of 
before a thing to be regulated, and by against 
before a thing to be avoided.) 
“ His watchful dog.” Thomson : Summer, 497. 


watch’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. watchful; -ly.] 
In a watchful manner ; with watchfulness or 
vigilance ; vigilantly, heedfully ; with cau- 
tious observance and consideration. 


“He must watchfully look to his own steps.”— 
Barrow : ms, VOL. lii,, ser. 19. 


watch’-ful-néss, * watch-ful-nesse, s. 
(Eng. watchful ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being watchful or 
wakeful ; wakefulness, sleeplessness. 


“ Watchfulness, sometimes called a coma vigil, often 
precedes too great sleepiness.”—Arbuthnot : On Diet. 


2. Vigilance, heed; careful and diligent 
observation against danger, mistakes, or 
misconduct; heedfulness, wariness, cautious- 
ness, 


“To demand the strongest exhortations to care and 
watchfulness.”— Gilpin: Sermons, vol. i, hint 19, 


watch’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [WaTOH, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or state of one who 

watches ; watchfulness, wakefulness. 
“Returning home from the watchings.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 6. 
watch’-mak-ér, s. [Eng. watch, s., and 
maker.) One whose occupation is to make 
and repair watches and clocks. 

“Smithing comprehends all trades which use forge 
or file, from the anchorsmith to the watchmaker.” — 
Moxon. 

watchmaker’s glass,s. A double con- 
vex lens set in a tubular socket, adapted to 
be held to the eye by the contraction of the 
orbital muscles. 


watch’-mak-ing, s. [Eng. watch, s., and 
making.| The art or operation of making 
watches; the business or profession of a 
watchmaker. 


watch’-man, *watche -man, s. 
watch, 8., and man.) 
pI porn, set to keep watch ; a guard, a 
sentinel, 
“ Watchman, what of the night?" —Jsaiah xxi. 11. 
2. One who guards the streets of a city or 
town, or a large building by night. The old 
London watchmen, or Charleys, were very in- 
efficient. They were replaced by the police 
in 1829, [CHARLEY, PoLicg, s.] 
3. One who watches over or guards any- 
thing. 
“The special watchmen of our English weal.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iii. & 
* watch’-mént, s. (Eng. watch, s. ; -ment.] 
A state of vigilance. 


“ My watchments are now over by my master’s direc- 
tion.”—Richardson : Pamela, i. 207. 


were set watchemen and 
art ; 


(Eng. 


wa -tér, s. 


watch, and word.) 


1. The word given to sentinels, and to such 
as have occasion to visit the guards, used as 
a signal by which a friend may be known 
from an enemy, or a person who has a right 
to pass the watch from one who has not; a 
countersign, a password, a parole. 

2. Hence, any preconcerted indication or a 
direction eagerly watched for, as a signal for 
action. 

“All have their ears upright, welling when the 
watchword shall come, that they should arise into 
rebellion.”—Spenser : State of Ireland. 

3. A word used as a motto, as expressive of 

a principle or rule of action. 


“ Shouting the watchword of Progress and Enlighten- 
ment.”—G@. H. Lewes: Aristotle, (Pref. p. vii.) 


[A.8. weeter ; cogn. with Dut, 
water ; H. Ger. wazar, wazzar ; Ger. was- 
ser. From another root come the Scandina- 
vian forms: as Icel. vatn; Dan. vand; Sw. 
valten ; Goth. wato(pl. watna). Cf. Russ, voda; 
Gr. tSwp (hudor); Lat. wnda ; Sanse. udan.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A clear, colourless, transparent liquid, 
destitute of taste and smell, and possessin 
a neutral reaction. It is one of the mos 
important and most widely-distributed sub- 
stances in nature, occurring universally in 
one or other of its three physical states— 
liquid, solid, or gaseous. As a liquid it con- 
stitutes the great mass of the oceans, rivers, 
and lakes, which cover nearly three-fourths of 
the earth’s surface ; in the solid state it exists 
permanently in the form of ice or snow in 
the polar regions ; and as a vapour is a con- 
stituent of the aérial envelope of the earth, 
and the exhalations of volcanoes and boiling 
springs. It occurs in combination in many 
mineral substances, and also in organic bodies, 
animals and plants containing from 80 to 90 
per cent. Water is the most efficient of all 
solvents, there being few substances which 
are not, to some extent, affected by it, heuce 
natural waters never occur absolutely pure, 
but contain in solution more or less of the 
constituents of the strata through which they 
have passed, Rain-water contains substances 
derived in minute quantities from the atmo- 
sphere, such as ammonia, nitrate of ammonia, 
carbonic acid, nitrous and sulphurous acids. 
Spring-water always contains a much larger 
proportion of dissolved substances than rain- 
water. When this is so highly charged with sa- 
line or gaseous constituents, as to have a pecu- 
liar taste or smell, and is unfitted for ordinary 
use, it is called mineral-water (q.v.), and when 
the amount of these constituents do not sen- 
sibly affect its taste, &c., it is described as 
fresh-water. Sea-water is essentially a mineral 
water, its saline constituents consisting of 
the chlorides and sulphates of sodium, po- 
tassium, magnesium, and calcium, together 
with minute quantities of silica, bromine, 
iodine, phosphoric acid, &c. The total solid 
contents of sea-water in mid-ocean varies 
from 30 to 40 grms. per litre, being largest 
near the equator and sinallest near the poles. 


2. Water collected in a body, as the ocean, 
@ sea, a lake, ariver; any collection of water. 
“The annihilating waters roar 

Above what they have done.” 
Byron; Heaven & Earth, 1 & 
3. Water from the heavens; rain. 
“By sudden floods and fall of waters.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III., iv. & 
4, Applied to other fluids, liquid secretions, 
humours, &c., as: 
(1) Tears, 
“Then they seemed all to be glad, but the water stood 
in their eyes."—Bunyan ; Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. it, 
(2) Urine. 
“ Carry his water to the wise woman.” 
Shakesp. » Twelfth Niyht, iil. 4. 
5. Applied to the colour or lustre of a 
diamond or pearl, and occasionally of other 
precious stones: as, a diamond of the first 
water—t.e., one perfectly pure and, trans- 
parent. : 
“The diamonds of a most proved water.” I 
y Shakesp, : Pericles, iit. 2. | 
II. Technically : i 


1. Chem.: H20. Water was long regarded. 
as an element, but towards the end of the’ 
seventeenth century it was shown by Lavoisier) 
to he acompound, and to consist of two parts 
by weight of hydrogen to sixteen of oxygen, 
ortwo volumes of hydrogen to one of oxygen, 
When pure it is free from taste and smell, and 
at ordinary pressure is liquid between 0° and 
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100°, boils at 100°, and freezes at 0°, expand- 
ing to the extent of one-eleventh of its volume. 
The quantity of heat absorbed in the melting 
of ice is sufficient to raise the temperature of 
an equal weight of water 79°2°, and the 
quantity of heat rendered latent by water at 
100°, becoming vapour, would raise the tem- 

rature of water 5°37 times as much as from 

to 100°. Water is 825 times heavier than 
air, and when converted into steam expands to 
nearly 1,600 volumes. One cubic centimetre 
at 4°, and under a pressure of 760 mm. of 
mercury, weighs 15°482349 grains, or one 
gramme, the unit of weight in the metric 
system. 

2. Comm.: Stock issued without any pro- 
vision being made for the payment of interest 
thereon. 


“ But it is said by the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Finance, that ‘more than half of this stock 
is water, and could not have come into existence had 
not this business been superior to the control of com- 
petition.’”—St. James's Gazette, June 14, 1888. 


3. Geol.: Water is one of the two most 
potent agencies in working geological changes 
on the earth’s surface. In most cases it acts 
in direct antagonism to the other very potent 
cause, fire. Every river descending a moun- 
tain-slope, or crossing a plain, to reach the 
ocean carries with it, especially after heavy 
rain, abundant sediment, as does every tribu- 
tary great or small. Much of this sediment 
reaches the sea, where, if the water be deep, it 
is lost for a time, while, if the water be shal- 
low, it may gradually build up a delta, which 
an earthquake shock may convert into land 
fully reclaimed from the ocean. The boulders, 
gravel, &c., too heavy to be transported so 
far, are arranged according to their weight, 
the heaviest falling first. The expansion of 
water when it freezes in the crevices of rocks 
enables it in many cases to rend them asunder, 
and leave them of more manageable size to be 
transported. [Aquxous, B. 4.] 

4. Law; Land is held to include water, but 
not water land. If the possession of a lake 
be disputed, the action must be brought, not 
for so many acres of water, but for so many 
acres of land covered with water. 

YC) Aérated water: Carbonated water. 
[CARBONATED.] 

(2) Hard water : (Harp, 22.]. 

(83) Mineral waters : [MINERAL]. 

(4) Soft water : (Sort, A. 14.]. 

* (5) Strong waters: [STRONG-WATERS} 

(6) To hold water ; [Hoxp, v., J 13.]. 

(7) To keep above water, To keep one’s head 
above water: To manage to struggle through 
or overcome financial difficulties. 

“A number of struggling men, who have managed 
to keep above water during the bad seasons, must now 
go under.”—Field, Oct. 8, 1885, 

(8) Water of crystallization : [CRYSTALLIZA- 
TION, J.] 

(9) Water on the brain, Water in the head : 

( Path.: A popular name for Hydrocephalus 
q.-V.). 

*(10) Where the water sticks: The point in 

dispute. 

“That the reader may see clearly where the water 
sticks between us.”"—Bramhall: Works, ii, 366. 

water-agrimony, s. 

Bot. : Bidens tripartita. (Prior.) It grows 
im watery places. 


water-aloe, s. 
Bot. : Stratiotes aloides. 


water-analysis, s. 

Chem.: The estimation of the dissolved 
contents of water under the tnree heads 
of gaseous, mineral, and organic matter, 
the latter including floating microcosms ; 
but the term more generally refers, in the 
case of potable waters, to the determination 
of the organic matter and total mineral 
residue, without the separation of the latter 
into its constituent parts. No process of 
analysis does more than estimate the relative 
amount of organic matter; nor, excepting by 
the aid of the microscope, is any attempt made 
to differentiate between what is harmless 
and what is presumably hurtful. Wanklyn’s 
method involves the estimation of the am- 
monia produced by boiling with permanganate 
of potash, and the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed as shown by the reduction of the per- 
manganate. Frankland proceeds to determine 
the organic nitrogen and carbon, and from the 
results arrives at his conclusions respecting 
the purity of the water. Tidy allows the per- 


manganate to react on the water at common 
temperatures, and determines the loss of per- 
manyanate at the end of one hour and three 
hours respectively. Whichever method is 
adopted, there are certain minimum limits 
below which a water is considered good, and 
above which it is regarded as either of doubt- 
ful quality or likely to prove injurious. The 
statement of the various limits and attendant 
circumstances connected with the source of 
the water supply, and which go to qualify the 
results obtained, are to be found described at 
length by the authors referred to in their 
published methods of analysis. 


water-anchor, s. 
Naut. : A drag-anchor (q.v.} 


water-antelope, s. 

Zoology : 

1. [WATER-BUCE]. 

2. (Pl.)s A comprehensive name for the 
genus Hleotragus and its allies, from the fact 
that most of the species abound in marshy 
districts on the banks of the African rivers. 


water-apple, s. 
Bot. : The Custard-apple (q.v.). 


water-avens, s. [AVENs.] 


water-back, s. A permanent reservoir 
at the back of a stove or range, to utilize the 
heat of the fire in keeping a supply of hot 
water. 


water-bailiff, s. 

1, A custom-house officer ina port town for 
searching ships. (LEnglish.) 

2. An officer employed to watch a fishing 
river to prevent poaching. (nglish.) 


water-balance, s. An _ oscillating 
pendulous frame, having a series of troughs in 
vertical series and inclined in alternate direc- 
tions, so that, as the frame oscillates, the water 
dipped by the lower one shall be poured into 
the next above, which, on the return motion, 
shall pour it into the next, and so on. 


water-ballast, s. Water confined in 
compartments in the hold of a vessel to serve 
as ballast. [Baxuast, s., I. 1.] 

water-barometer, s. A barometer in 
which water is employed instead of mercury 
for indicating the fluctuations in atmospheric 
density. 

water-barrel, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A water-cask. 

2. Mining: A large wrought-iron barrel 


with a self-acting valve in the bottom, used 
in drawing water where there are no pumps. 


water-barrow, s. A two-wheeled bar- 
row, provided with a tank mounted on trun- 
nions. Used by gardeners and others. 


water-bath, s. 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, A bath of fresh or salt water, as distin- 
guished from a vapour-bath, 

2. A bain-marie. 

II. Chem.: A copper vessel, having the upper 
cover perforated with circular openings from 
two to three inches in diameter. When in 
use it is nearly filled with water, which is 
kept boiling by means of a gas-burner, and 
the metallic or porcelain basin containing the 
liquid intended to be evaporated is placed 
over the openings mentioned above. 


water-battery, s. 
Elect.: A voltaic battery in which water is 
the liquid used to excite electric action. 


*water-baylage, s. (See extract.) 

“ Water-buylage, a tax demanded upon all goods by 
the City, imported aud exported.”—Pepys: Diary, 
Jan. 20, 1668-9, 

water- ER 

Bot. (Pl.): The order Nelumbiacez (q.v-). 
(Lindley.) 

water-bearer, s. 

Astron. : Aquarius (q.v.). 


water-bearing, s. 

Mach.: A contrivance in which water or 
steam pressure is employed to counterbalance 
the downward pressure upon a rotatiny shaft, 
thereby obviating friction. 


water-bears, s. pl. 
Zool. : Sloth-animalcules (q.v.). 


water-bed, s. 

1. A bed composed of water, inclosed in a 
caoutchouc case. On this bed all sensible 
pressure on any part of the body is removed, 
so that bed-sores are averted, and great relief 
from suffering afforded. 

*2,. A bed on board ship. 

“Twas forced to returne to my water-bed.”—Sandys: 

Travels, p. 27. 
water-beetles, s. pl. 
Entom. : The Hydradephaga (q.v.). 


water-bellows, s. A form of blowing- 
machine consisting of two or more inverted 
vessels suspended from the ends of a working- 
beam, and alternately rising and falling in 
the cisterns, which are nearly full of water. 
Induction and eduction pipes pass from below 
upward into the cisterns, their upper open 
ends being above the level of the water. The 
induction-pipes have valves on the top, and 
the eduction-pipes have valves at the bottom, 
so that the air cannot pass in the wrong di- 
rection. 


water-betony, s. 

Bot. : Scrophularia aquatica. (Prior.) 

Water-betony moth : 

Entom.: A British Night-moth, Oucullia 
scrophularie. Fore-wings pale ochre, with a 
dark-brown stripe, the hinder margin with 
two whitish crescents. Caterpillar greenish- 
white, feeding on Scrophularia nodosa and 
S. aquatica, &c. 

water-bewitched, s. A term applied 
to any very weak liquid or greatly diluted 
drink, 

“ As for the broth, it was nothing but a little water- 

bewitched.'—Bailey : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 876, 
water-birds, s. pl. 

Ornith.: A general term for the Wading 
and Swimming Birds taken together. 


water-blinks, s. 
Bot. : Montia fontana, 


water-boatmen, s. pl. [NoToNEecTID&.] 


water-borne, a. Borne by the water; 
floated ; having water sufficient to float. 


water-bosh, s. A metallic basin in a 
puddling or boiling furnace, which is made 
double, so that water may. circulate there- 
through to protect the furnace from the de- 
structive action of heat and cinder. 


water-bottle, s. A glass toilet-bottle ; 
a bottle for holding water at table. 


water-brash, s. A form of indigestion ; 
called also Water-qualm. [Pyrosis.] 


_* water-break, s. A little wave; a 
ripple. 
“Dancing down thy water-breaks.” 
Wordsworth : Sonnets. 


water-bridge, s. 
Steam: A low vertical partition at the back 
of a furnace to deflect the flame upward. 


water-buck, water-antelope, s. 

Zool. : Kobus ellipsiprymnus, a large ante- 
lope from South Africa. Ground colour dark 
rusty iron-gray or grayish-brown, with an 
elliptical white patch near the root of the tail. 
It stands about four feet and a half high at 
the shoulders. 


water-buckler, s. 
Bot. : The genus Hydropeltis (q.v.). 


water-budget, water-bouget, s. 

Her.: A heraldic device intended to repre- 
sent a vessel, or rather two 
vessels, connected by a yoke, 
anciently used by soldiers for 
carrying waterin long marches 
and across deserts ; and also 
by water-carriers to convey 
water from the conduits to 
the houses of the citizens. It 
is a bearing frequent in Eng- 
lish coat-armour. [BovuageEt.] 


water-bugs, s. pl. 
( ae : A popular name for the Hydrocores 
q.v.). 

water-butt, s. A large open-headed cask, 
usually set upon end in an outhouse or close 
to a dwelling, and serving as a reservoir for 
rain or pump-water. 

water-caltraps or caltrops, s. 

Bot, : The genus Trapa (q.v.). 
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water-can, s. 

Botany : 

(1) Nuphar lutea. So named from the shape 
of the seed-vessels. (Prior.) 

(2) Nympheea alba. (Britten & Holland.) 


water-canker, s. 
Pathol. : Ulcerative stomatitis. [Noma.] 


water-carpet, s. 

Entom.: A British geometer moth, Cidaria 
suffumata, of which two varieties exist. The 
fore wings in both are very glossy, the former 
with two the latter with one shade of brown. 


water-carriage, s. 

1. Transportation or conveyance by water. 

*2. Means of conveyance by water; a vessel 
or boat. 


water-carrier, s. 

1. One who conveys water from the con- 
duits, wells, &c., to the houses of the citizens. 

2. A form of water-elevator in which the 
bucket lifted from the well or cistern is trans- 
ported on wires to the house at a considerable 
distance. 

3. A grip or furrow for conveying water 
over land. 

“Grips and water-carriers pervade the whole area 
of this river-basin.”—Field, Feb. 18, 1886, 

water-cart, s. A cart carrying water 
for sale, or for watering streets, gardens, 
&c. In the latter case it contains a large 
tank, at the end of which runs a pipe per- 
forated with small holes, through which the 
water is sprinkled on the streets, &c. 


water-cask, s. A large strong, hooped 
barrel, used in ships for holding water for use 
on board. 


*water-caster, s. A urinalist (q.v.). 
**A face with rubies mixed like alabaster, 
Wastes much in physicke and ber water-caster.” 
Taylor (The Water-poet), 

water-cement, s. A cement which pos- 
sesses the property of hardening under water, 
and is therefore employed in structures which 
are built under water, and also for lining 
cisterns, coating damp walls on basement 
stories, &c. 


water-chats, s. pl. 
Ornith.: Swainson’s name for the Fluvi- 
coline (q.v.). ~ 


water-chestnut, s. 


Bot.: Trapa natans. The English name is 
translated from the French Marron d'eau. 


water-chickweed, s. 
Bot. : Montia fontana. 


water-chrysolite, s. [BorTrLE-sTons.]} 


water-cicadas, s. pl. 
Entom.: The same as WATER-BOATMEN, 
(Swainson.) 


water-clock, s. An instrument to indi- 
cate the time by the passage of water into or 
from a vessel. [CLEPSYDRA.] 


water-closet, s. A commode with water 
supply to flush the basin, carry off the con- 
fents, and prevent the rise of sewer-gas. 


water-color, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

1. Acolor carefully ground up with water 
and isinglass, or other mucilage, instead of 
oil. Water-colorg are often prepared in the 
form of small cakes dried hard, which can be 
rubbed on a moistened palette when wanted. 
Moist water-colorg in a semi-fluid state are 
also used. They are generally kept in metal 
tubes, which preserve them from becoming 
dry and hard. 


“Such water-colours, to impaint his cause.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., v.14 


2. A water-color painting. 


“The water-colours exhibited by Mr. Gifford are 
remarkable for nicety of observation.”—Scribner's 
Mayuzine, Sept., 1878, p. 313. 


_B. As adj.: Painted or executed in water- 
colors. 

Water-color painting : 

1. The art of paii.ting in water-colors. 

2. A painting executed in water-colors. 
‘One se Paice eRe pica e 


“Instead of hazarding in his reputation as a 
water-colorist after the eticcans of Tasty oan =gortbs 
ner's Magazine, Sept., 1878, p. 313. 


water-column, s. A column or pillar 
of water. 


“Rising like water-columns from the sea.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv, 18. 


water-course, s. [WATERCOURSE.] 


water-craft, s. Vessels or boats plying 
on water. 

+ water-crake, s. 

Ornith.: The Water-ousel (q.v.). (Willughby : 
Ornithology (ed. Ray), p. 149.) 

water-crane, s. A goose-neck apparatus 
for supplying water from an elevated tank to 
the tender of a locomotive-engine, 


+ water-crow, s. 

Ornithology : 

1, [See extract under OusEL, s., J (2)]. 
2. [WATER-TURKEY.] 


water-crowfoot, s. 

Bot.: Ranunculus aquatilis, The stem is 
submersed, the leaves beneath the water being 
capillaceously multifid, those which float trifid 
or tripartite, with cut or crenated lobes, the 
petals white. .Common in lakes, ponds, and 
ditches, flowering from May to August. 


water-cup, s. 
Bot. : The genus Hydrocotyle (q.v.). 


water-cure, s. The same as Hypro- 
PATHY (q.V.). 


water-deck, s. 

Mil.: A painted piece of canvas used for 
covering the saddle and bridle, girths, &c. cf 
a dragoon’s horse. (Annandale.) 

water-deer, s. 


Zool. : Hydropotes inermis, a small deer from 
China. It is about the size of the Muntjac 
(q.v.), which it resembles in having the upper 
canines developed into tusks, but there is no 
tuft on the head. Colour light red-brown. 

water-deerlet, s. 

Zool. : Tragulus aquaticus, from Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia district. Coat deep glossy 
brown, with longitudinal white stripes, and 
irregularly spotted with white. 

water-deity, s. 

Anthrop. : A deity supposed to preside over 
some river, sea, or lake. (See extract under 
WATER-WORSHIPPER. ) 

water-demon, s. 


Anthrop.: A demon supposed to inhabit 
the water. (See extract under WATER-KELPIE. ) 


water-devil, s. 

Entom.: Hydrous or Hydrophilus piceus. 
So named apparently from its large size, its 
pitchy colour, and its predatory tendencies. 

water-dock, s. 

Bot. : Rumex Hydrolapathum, a large, erect 
branched dock, three to six feet high, growing 
in Britain in ditches and by river-sides. 

*water-doctor, s. 

1. A urinalist (q.v.). 

2, A hydropathist. 


water-dog, s. 

1, A dog accustomed to the water, and 
having considerable swimming powers ; speci- 
fically, a water-spaniel (q.v.). , 

2. A name given in some parts of the United 
States to various species of salamanders. 


3. A name for small, irregular, floating 
clouds in a rainy season, supposed to indicate 
rain, (Prov. & Scotch.) 


4, Asailor, especially, an old sailor; an old 
salt. (Collog.) [Sra-poe, 3.] 

water-drain, s. A drain or channel for 
carrying off water. 


water-drainage, s. The draining off of 
water. 

water-dressing, & 

Surg.: The treatment of wounds and ulcers 


by the application of water, or of dressings 
saturated with water only. 


water-drop, s. A drop of water ; hence, 

atear. (Shakesp.: Lear, ii. 4.) 
water-dropwort, s. [CiNANTHE.] 
water-elder, s. : 


Bot.: Viburnum Opulus. (Prior.) [@UELDER- 
ROSE. ] 


water-elephant, s. A name sometimes 
given to the hippopotamus. 


water-elevator, s. 

1. A contrivance for raising buckets im 
wells. The forms are various. 

2. An elevator for warehouses and other 
buildings, operated by water acting through 
the medium of gravity or by hydraulic pres- 
sure. 


water-engine, s. 

1, An engine driven by water, as a water- 
wheel. The term is somewhat more definitely 
applied to an engine in which water under 
pressure of a head acts upon a piston. 

2, An engine to raise water. 


water-ermine, s. 

Entom. : A British Tiger moth, Arctia urtice. 
Wings white, the fore pair each with a black 
dot; head and thorax white, body yellow, 
the tip snowy white, with a row of black 
spots down the back and one on each side. 
Caterpillar black, very hairy. It feeds in 
marshy places on mint, willow-herb, &c., con- 
cealing itself on the under side of the leaves, 
The moth appears in June. 


water-featherfoil, s. 
Bot.: Hottonia palustris. (Prior.) 


water-fennel, s. 
Botany : 
1. Enanthe Phellandrium. (Prior.) 


2. Callitriche verna. (Britten & Holland.) 
[WATER-STARWORT. ] 


water-fern, s. 

Bot. : (1) Osmunda regalis ; (2) Ceratopteris 
thalictroides. Its fronds are boiled and eaten 
in the Indian Archipelago. 


water-fight, s. A naval engagement. 
“Such a various and floating water-fight.”—Milton : 
Hist. England, bk. ii, 

water-fire, s. 

Bot.: Bergia ammanioides, a species of water- 
pepper found on the borders of Indian tanks. 
The trivial name is translated from the Tamil 
Neer-mel-neripoo. 


water-fiag, s. 
Bot. : Iris Pseudacorus, 


water-flannel, s. 

Botany: 

1. Conferva crispata, one of the Confervas 
forming beds of entangled filaments on the 
surface of water. [CROW-SILK.] 

2. Water-net (q.v.). 


water-fiea, s. 
Zool.: A popular name for any of the 
Branchiopoda (q.v.). 


water-float, s. A device in a cistern, 
boiler, &c., which, floating on the water, 
actuates a valve. 


water-flood, s. A flood of water; an 
inundation. 


water-flower, s. 
Bot.: Gewm rivale. (Britten & Holland.) 


*water-flowing, a. Flowing like water; 
streaming. 
“My mercy dried their water-fowing tears.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry V1., iv. 8. 
water-fly, s. 


1. Ordinary Language & Entomology: 

(1) The genus Perla (q.v.). Applied loosely 
to any winged insect frequenting the surface 
of water. 

(2) The genus Gyrinus (q.v.). 

*2, Fig. : Used as an emblem of emptiness 
and vanity. 

poet know this water-jly!"—Shakesp.: Hamlet, 

Vv. 2. 

water-fowl, s. 

1. A bird that frequents the water, or lives 
about rivers, lakes, or in or near the sea; an 
aquatic fowl. The term is generally applied 
to web-footed birds, but is also used of 
herons, plovers, and other birds that frequent 
rivers, lakes, and the sea-shore. 


2. Such birds collectively ; wild fowl. 


* water-fox, s. A name given to the 
carp, on account of its supposed cunning. 


“As the carp is accounted the water-fox for his 
cunning, so the roach is accounted the water-sheep." 
—Walton: Angler, 
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water-frame, s. A name given to the 
spinning-jenny, from the fact that at first it 
was driven by water. 


* water-furrow, v.t. To drain by draw- 
ing furrows across the ridges in the lowest 
part of the ground. 

“ Water-fSurrow thy ground, 

That raine, when it cometh, may run away round.” 

Tusser: Husbandrie, p. 48. 

water-furrow, s. 

Agric. ; A channel, furrow, or grip for con- 
ducting water from the land ; a watercourse. 


water-gage, s. [WATER-GAUGE.] 


water-gall, s. 
1. A cavity made in the earth by a torrent 
of water. 


2. An appearance in the sky known from 
experience to presage the approach of rain; 
a rainbow-coloured spot ; an imperfectly 
formed, or a secondary rainbow ; a weather- 


“These water-galls ... foretell new storms.” 
Shakesp. - Rupe of Lucrece, 1,588. 
water-gang, s. A trench or course for 
conveying a stream of water. 


water-gas, s. Gas obtained by the de- 
coniposition of water. Water in the form of 
steain is passed over red-hot coke, resolving 
it into hydrogen and carbonic oxide, the 
oxygen being absorbed. The hydrogen and 
earbonic oxide are then passed through a 
retort, in which carbonaceous matter, such as 
resin, is undergoing decomposition, absorbing 
therefrom sufficient carbon to render it lu- 
aninous when burnt. 


water-gate, s. 


water-gauge, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A wall or bank to restrain 
or hold back water. 

2. Steam-engin. : An instrument or attach- 
ment to a steam-boiler to indicate the depth of 
water therein. 


water-gavel, s. 


Law: A rent paid for fishing or any other 
benefit derived from some river. 


water-germander, s. 
Bot. : Teucrium Scordiwm. 


water-gilder, s. One who practises the 
art of water-gilding (q.v.). 


water-gilding, s. A mode of gilding 
by an amalgam in which the articles are 
pickled and then dipped in or brushed with a 
dilute solution of nitrate of mercury and gold, 
called quick-water, which leaves a film of 
amalgam on the surface. After dipping, the 
articles are exposed to heat in a cage within a 
furnace, and the mercury is thus driven off. 
The gold surface is then polished with a blood- 
stone burnisher. 


water-gladiole, s. 
Bot. : The genus Butomus. (Gerarde.) 


water-glass, s. 
*1, A water clock or clepsydra. 
2. Soluble glass (q.v.). 


water-god, s. 

Anthrop. : (See extract). 

* Divine springs, streams, and lakes, water-spirits, 
deities concerned with the clouds and rain, are fre- 

uent, and many details of them are cited here, but I 
Gaye not succeeded in finding Beene the lower races 
any divinity whose attributes, fairly criticised, will 
show him or her to be an original and absolute ele- 
meutal Water-god.”—Tylor ; Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 
274. 


water-gruel, s. A liquid food composed 
of water and a small portion of meal or other 
farinaceous substance boiled and seasoned 
with salt, 


. “Tcuuld eat water-gruel with thee a mouth for this 
jest.”"—Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 


water-gut, s. 
Bot. : The genus Enteromorpha (q.v.). 


water-hammer, s. (See extract.) 


“Tn a vacuum, however, liquids fall like solids 
without separation of their molecules. The water- 
hammer illustrates this: the instrument consists of a 
thick glass tube about a foot long, half filled with 
water, the air having been expelled by ebullition 

vious to sags hye extremity with the blow-pipe. 

hen such a tube is suddenly inverted, the water 

Is in one undivided mass against the other ex- 

tremity of the tube, and produces a sharp, dry sound, 

resembling that which accompauies the shock of two 
_ solid bodies.”—<Atkinson : Ganot's Physics, § 77. 


_ ‘water-hemlock, s. 
Bot. : The genus Cicuta (q.v.). 


A water plug or valve. 


water 


water-hemp, s. 
Bot. : Bidens tripartita, 
Water-hemp agrimony : 


Bot.:; (1) [WaTER-HEMP.] (2) The Hemp- 
agrimony (q.V.). 


water-hen, s. 

Ornith, : Gallinulus chloropus, generally dis- 
tributed throughout Europe, Africa, and found 
in parts of Asia. Length of male about 
thirteen inches ; back, wings, rump, and tail 
rich dark olive-brown; head, neck, breast, 
and sides dark slate-gray; thighs and flanks 
streaked with white ; belly and vent grayish 
white ; under tail-coverts white; beak yellow- 
ish, becoming red, as Pennant notes, in the 
breeding. season; naked patch on forehead 
red; red garter above tarsal joint; legs and 
toes greenish-yellow, claws dark-brown. The 
female rather larger and'more vividly-coloured 
than the male. They frequent ponds covered 
withaquatic herbage, overgrown watercourses, 
and the banks of slow rivers, swimming and 
diving with facility, assisted by an expansion 
of the membrane along the sides of the toes. 


water-hog, s. 

Zoology : 

1, A popular name for any species of Pota- 
mocheerus (q.V.). 


“The species of Potamochcrus frequent swampy 
‘ounds, aud sometimes receive the name of water- 
g.”" —Chambers's Encyc. (ed. 1868), x. 73. 


2. The genus Hydrocherus (q.v.). 


water-hole, s. 
Mining; A sump (q.v.) 


water-horehound, s. 
Bot. ; Lycopus ewropeus, 


water-horsetail, s. 
Bot. : The genus Chara (q.v.). 


water-hyssop, s. 
Bot. : Gratiola officinalis. 


water-inch, s. 

Hydraul. : A measure of water equal to the 
quantity discharged in the twenty-four hours 
through a circular opening of one inch dia- 
meter leading from a reservoir under the least 
pressure, that is when the water is only so 
high as to cover the orifice. This quantity 
is 500 cubic feet very nearly. 


water -indicator, s. 
(q.v.). 


water-injector, s. 
used on steam boilers. 


water-kelpie, s. 
Anthrop. : A water-spirit (q.v.). 

“That confusion between the spiritual water-demon 
and the material water-monster, which runs on into 
the midst of European mythology in such conceptions 
as that of the water-kelpie and the sea-serpent.”— 
Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 210, 

*water-lade, s. A gutter, a drain. 

“The water-lades [were] stopped up,”—P. Holland ; 
Camden, p. 741. 

water-laid, a. Coiled “against the sun,” 
that is, over to the left : as, a water-laid rope. 


water-leaf, s. 

Bot.: (1) The genus Hydrophyllum ; (2) 
Rhodymenia palmata. 

water-leg, s. A vertical water-tube in a 
steam-boiler, connecting other water-spaces, 
and crossing a flue-space by which its con- 
tents are heated. 

water-lemon, s. 

Bot. : Passiflora lawrifolia. 


water-lentil, water-lens, s. 
Bot. : The genus Lemna (q.v.). 


water-lettuce, s. 
Bot. : Pistia stratiotes. (West Indian.) 


water-level, s. 

1. The level formed by the surface of still 
water. ; 

2. A levelling instrument in which water is 
employed instead of spirit. It consists of a 
metal tube, bent at both ends, in which are 
fitted glass tubes. It is placed on a tripod, 
and water poured in until it rises in both legs, 
When the liquid is at rest, the level of the 
water in both tubes is the same ; that is, they 
are both in the same horizontal plane. 


water-lily, s. 
Bot.: The popular name for various plants of 


A water-gauge 


A form of pump 
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the order Nymphexacex, the resemblance of 
which to the Lilium, or true lily genus, is not 
close, they being exogenous and it endogenous. 
The White Water-lily is Nymphea alba, the 
Yellow Water-lily, Nuphar lutea. 


‘ Where among the water-lilies 
Pishnekuh, the brant, were sailing.” 
Longfellow : Hiawatha, xvii. 


water-lime, s. Hydraulic lime. 


water-line, s. 

1. Shipbuild. : One of the ship’s lines drawn 
parallel with the surface of the water, at 
varying heights. In the sheer plan they are 
straight and horizontal; in the half-breadth 
plan they show the form of the ship at the 
successive heights marked by the water-lines 
in the sheer plan. [K®ryY-MODEL.] 


2, Naut.: The line up to which the hull of 
a vessel is submerged in the water. 


water-lizards, s. pl. 
Zool. : The Monitoride or Varanide (q.v.). 


water-locust, s. 


Bot.: Gleditschia monosperma, the Swamp 
Locust-tree (q. v.). 


water-lotus, s. 
Bot. : Nelumbiwm speciosum. 


water-lute, s. An air-trap (q.v.). 


water-mark, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The mark or limit of the rise of a flood ; 
the mark indicating the rise and fall of the 
tide. 

2. The same as WATER-LINE (q.V.). 

II, Paper-making: Any distinguishing de- 
vice or devices indelibly stamped in the sub- 
stance of a sheet of paper while yet in a damp 
or pulpy condition. The device representing 
the water-mark is stamped in the fine wire 
gauze of the mould itself. The design is 
engraved on a block, from which an electro- 
type impression is taken ; a matrix, or mould, 
is similarly formed from this. These are sub- 
sequently mounted upon blocks of lead or 
guttapercha, to enable them to withstand the 
necessary pressure, and serve as a cameo and 
intaglio die, between which the sheet of wire 
gauze is placed to receive an impression ina 
stamping-press. The water-marks used by 
the earlier paper-makers have given names to 
several of the present standard sizes of paper, 
as pot, foolscap, crown, elephant, fan, post, 
the last dating from the year 1670 (when a 
general post-office was established in England), 
and formerly bearing the device of a post- 
man’s horn; the first was in use at least as 
early as 1530. 

“The water-mark on Mr. Denison’s manuscript con- 

sists of an open hand."—Atheneum, May 3, 1884, p, 563, 

water-meadow, s. A meadow capable 
of being kept in a state of fertility by being 
flooded with water at certain seasons from 
an adjoining stream. Generally applied to 
meadows intersected by channels, which, by 
means of dams, can at any time be made to 
overflow the land. 


* water-measure, s. A measure for- 
merly in use for articles brought by water, as 
coals, oysters, &c. The bushel used for this 
purpose was larger than the Winchester bushel 
by about three gallons. 


water-measurer, s. 


Entom. se A book-name for the Hydro- 
metride (q.v. 


water-melon, s. 

Bot. : Citrullus vulgaris (= Cucumis Citrul- 
lus). The leaves are deeply lobed and gashed ; 
the fruit large, round, with a spotted rind ; 
cold, watery, pink or white flesh, and black 
seeds. It is cultivated largely in the United 
States, India, China, Japan, and other parts of 
Asia, Egypt, &c., for its juicy fruit, which is 
cool and refreshing. It is the melon of Scrip- 
ture. [MELON, 2.] 


water-meter, s. 

1. A contrivance for measuring the amount 
of water received or discharged through an 
orifice. There are numerous varieties. 

2, Aninstrument for determining the amount 
of water evaporated in a given time, as from a 
steam-boiler. 


water-mice, s. pl. 


Zool.: The genus Hydromys (q.v.), some- 
times elevated to a sub-family (Hydromyine), 
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The species are small rat-like animals of slen- 
der form, with long tails and short limbs ; 
toes partially webbed. 


water-milfoil, s. 
Bot. : Myriophyllwm verticillatum. 


water-mill, s. A mill whose machinery 
is moved by the agency of water. 


water-mint, s. 

Bot.: Mentha aquatica, a mint having the 
leaves ovate, serrate, stalked, the flowers 
dense in terminal obtuse heads or spikés, or 
sometimes in remote axillary whorls, It is 
frequent by the side of rivers and marshes in 
Britain. 

water-mites, s. pl. [HypDRACHNIDA.] 


water mocassin-snake, s. [WATER- 
VIPER. | 


water-mole, s. [DUCKBILL.] 


water-monster, s. 
1. Ord. Lang.: Any huge marine animal, 
(See extract under WATER-KELPIE.) 

2. Anthrop.: A water-spirit (q.v.). 

“ Among the Sioux Indians it is ‘Ung-tahe,’ the 
water-monster, that drowns his victims in flood or 
rapid.”—Tylor: Prim. Cult, (ed. 1878), i, 110, 

water-moss, s. 

Bot. : Fontinalis antipyretic 


water-motor, s. An application of the 
water-wheel to domestic purposes, such as 
running sewing- machines, organs, &c., by 
water from the customary mains. 


water-murrain, s, A kind of mwrain 
affecting cattle. 


water-net, s. 

Bot.: Hydradictyon utriculatum, a confer- 
void algal, constituting a tubular net with 
pentagonal or hexagonal meshes and vivipar- 
ous articulations. It floats on water. Rare 
in England, but occurs on the pond in the 
old Botanical Gardens at Cambridge. 


water-newt, s. [TRITON, 2.] 


water-nixie, s. A water-spirit; an elf 
inhabiting the water. (Prov.) 


“The shallowness of a water-nixie’s soul may have 
a charm until she becomes didactic.”—George Eliot : 
Middlemarch, ch. |xiy. 


water-nut, s. A Singhara-nut (q.v.). 


water-nymph, s. 
i. Bot. : The genus Nymphea. 
2. Mythol. : A naiad (q.v.). 


water-opossum, s. [YAPOCK.] 


* water-ordeal, s. An ancient form of 
trial by means of water. [ORDEAL, WITCH.) 


water-ousel, s. [OUusEL, s., J (2).] 


water-oven, s. 

Chem. : An apparatus employed for drying 
substances, at or near the temperature of 
boiling water, without the vessel containing 
them coming in contact with the vapour of 
water, as in the case of the open water-bath. 
It consists usually of an oblong copper vessel, 
surrounded with a jacket of the same metal, 
the intervening space being nearly filled with 
water, which is kept continuously at the 
boiling-point by means of a gas-burner placed 
under the apparatus. The steam generated 
in the interior is condensed by passing through 
a lengthened vertical pipe, by means of which 
the water again returns to the vessel. If it 
is desired to attain a heat rather over 100°, a 
little salt is dissolved in the water contained 
in the apparatus. 

water-packer, s. 

Well-boring: A cap on the top of a pipe to 
exclude surface-water. 

water-padda, s. 

Zool. : Breviceps gibbosus, a toad from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Upper surface with 
small warts, belly granulate. Brown above, 
with a broad, brownish-yellow, serrated dor- 
sal band; an obsolete lateral streak of the 
same colour. 

water-parsnip, s. 

Bot. : Siwm latifoliwm. 


* water-parting, s. A watershed (q.v.). 


water-pepper, s. 
Botany : 
1, Polygonum Hydroptper. 


water 


2. Elatine Hydropiper. 
3. (Pl.): The Elatinaces. (Lindley.) 


water-pig, s. 
Zool. : The genus Hydrocheerus (q.v.). 


water-pillar, s. 
1, Ord. Lang. : A waterspout (q.v.). 
2. Mach, : A water-crane (q.v.) 


water-pimpernel, s. 
Bot.: Veronica Beccabunga. [BROOKLIME.] 


water-pipe, s. A pipe for the convey- 
ance of water. [PIPE, 8.] 


water-pipit, s. 

Ornith, : Anthus spipoletta (misprinted spino- 
letta in Linn.: Syst. Nat., ed. 12th, i. 288), 
a native of the centre and south of Europe, 
north Africa, ranging into Asia as far as 
China. Itis about seven inches long ; plumage 
grayish-brown above, slightly mottled with 
darker streaks along the middle of each 
feather ; warm vinaceous buff on throat and 
breast, becoming lighter on belly. 


water-pitcher, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A pitcher for holding water. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): A popular name for the Sar- 
raceniacez (q.v.). Named from the pitchers 
constituted by the hollow urn-shaped petioles. 
Classed with the Insectivorous plants. 


water-plant, s. 

Bot.: A plant growing in the water, as dis- 
tinguished from a terrestrial and an aerial 
plant. 


water-plantain, s. 
Bot.: Alisma Plantago. 


water-plate, s. A plate with a double 
bottom filled with hot water to keep food 
warm, 

“This kind of dish above all, requires to be served 
up hot, or sent off in water-plates, that your friend 
may have it almost as warm as yourself.”—@, Lamb - 
Essays of Elia ; Distant Correspondence: 

water-platter, s. 

Bot. : Victoria regia. 

water-poise, s. A hydrometer, or in- 
strument for ascertaining the specific gravity 
of different liquids. 


water-pot, s. 

1, A vessel for holding or conveying water. 
“There were set six water-pots of stone.”—John ii, 6. 
2, A watering-pot. 

* 3, A chamber-pot. 


water-power, s. The power of water 
employed, or capable of being employed, as a 
prime mover in machinery. 


water-pox, s. 
Pathol, ; Varicella (q.v.). 


( rent a ae s. A hydrostatic-press 
q.v.). 


water-privilege, s. 

1, The right to use running water to turn 
machinery. 

2. A stream or body of water capable of 
being utilized in driving machinery. 


water-propeller, s. A rotary-pump 
(q.v.). . ; 
water-pump, s. An air-pump in which 
a falling or driven body of water is made the 
means of inducing an exhaust current of air, 
or air and steam, from a room, a vacuum-pan, 
a condenser, &c. 

water-purpie, s. Veronica Beccabunga, 
found in moist places. [BROoKLIME.] Ac- 
cording to Jamieson, the latter element in 
the compound has reference to the colour of 
the flowers. (Scotch.) 


water-purslane, s. 

Bot, : The genus Peplis (q.v.). 

* water-quake, s. A disturbance of 
water produced by volcanic action. 


“Wittlesmere ... doth sometimes ... rise tem- 
pestuously, as it were, into violent water-quakes.”— 
P., Holland: Camden, p. 500. 


water-qualm, s. The same as WaTER- 
BRASH (q.V.). 

* water-quintain, s. A tilt on the ice. 
(Strutt.) 

water-rabbit, s. 

Zool. : Lepus aquaticus,an American species, 


most abundant in the swampy tracts border 
ing on the Mississippi and its tributaries in the 
south-western States, whence it is also called 
the Swamp Hare. It is an excellent swimmer, 
and subsists chiefly on the roots of aquatic 
plants. Fur dark grayish-brown above, white 
below, coarse in texture; ears and tail long. 


water-radish, s. 

Bot. : Nasturtiwm amphibiwm, a British plant, 
two to four feet high, with pinnatifid leaves 
and yellow flowers, growing in wet places, 
and flowering from June to September. 


water-rail, s. 

Ornith.: Rallus aquaticus, generally dis- 
tributed over Europe, and fairly common in 
Britain, though not often seen, from its shy, 
retired habits. The male is about eleven 
inches in length, female somewhat smaller; 
general plumage brown, streaked with black ; 
lores and eyebrows, sides of face, and under- 
parts slaty-gray. It frequents marshes and 
bogs, and swims and dives well, but is bad on 
the wing. It is a delicious bird for the table. 


water-ram, s. A machine for raising 
water ; a hydraulic ram, 


water-rat, s. 

Lit. & Zool.: A common but misleading 
popular name for Arvicola amphibius, the 
Water-vole (q.v.). 

water-rate, s. A rate or charge for the 
supply of water. 

water-rattle, s. 

Zool: Crotalus adamanteus, the Diamond 
Rattlesnake. It often reaches eight feet in 
length; yellowish-brown with dark brown 
spots, belly yellowish, tail black or barred 
with black, Found in damp and shady places 
in North Carolina and Texas, and varieties o1 
it range into California and Mexico, It is ex- 
ceedingly poisonous, 

water-reed, s. 

Bot. : The genus Arundo (q.v.). 


water-retting, s. [Rerrina.] 


water-rice, s. 
Bot. : Zizania aquatica, 


water-rites, s. pl. 
Anthrop. : Rites connected with water-wor- 
ship (q.v.). 


“Elsewhere in Europe, the list of still-existing 
water-rites may be extended.” — 7ylor: Prim. Cult. 
(ed. 1878), ii, 214. 


water-rocket, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : A kind of firework to be dis 
charged in the water. 


2. Bot. : Sisymbrium sylvestre. 

water-room, s. 

Steam-eng.: The space in a steam-boiler o¢ 
cupied by water, as distinct from that whick 
contains steam. 

water-rose, s. . 

Bot. : Nymphea alba ; (2) Nuphar lutea, 

water-rot, v.¢. To rot or ret by steeping 
in water. 

* water-rug, s. A species of dog. 


“Shoughs, water-rugs and demiwolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs,” 
Shakesp, ; Macbeth, iil, 1. 
water-sail, s. 


Naut.: A sail set in very light airs ane 
smooth water, below the lower studding-sai 
booms and next to the water. 

water-salamander, s. 

Zool, : A newt (q.v.). 


water-sallow, s. [WATER-WILLOw.] 


water-sapphire, s. 

Min.: A jeweller’s name for the transparent 
variety of Iolite (q.v.), to distinguish it from 
the Oriental Sapphire (Corundum). 

water-scorpions, s. pl. 
Nepa.] 

( poh baal s. An Archimedean screw 
q.v-). 

water-sheep, s. [See extract under 

WATER-FOX.] 


water-shell, s. 

Ordn.: A common shell or cast-iron cylinder 
filled with water, into which is fitted a small 
cylinder containing a quarter, or, at the most, 
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half an ounce of gun-cotton; it is then her- 
metically sealed ; a few grains of fulminate of 
mercury are placed between the gun-cotton 
and the fuse, and, as-soon as the latter is 
fitted, the shell is ready for firing. 


water-shield, s. 

Botany : 

1. The genus Hydropeltis. 

2. (Pl.): The order Cabombacez (q.v.). 

water-shoot, s. 

1. Asprig or shoot from the root or stock 
ofa tree. (Prov.) 


2. A wooden trough for discharging water 
from a building. (Gwilt.) 


water-shrew, s. 

Zool.: Crossopus fodiens, common over the 
continent of Europe as far north as the Baltic, 
found in many parts of Britain, but not 
known to occur in Ireland. About three 
inches long, tail two inches; generally black 
above and white beneath; but there is great 
variation in the colour of different specimens, 
some of which have been described as distinct 
species. [OARED-SHREW.] 


*water-shut, s. A well-cover. 


“* A large, well-squared stone, which he would cut 
To serve his style, or for some water-shut.”” 
Browne; Britunnia's Pastorals, 


water-side, s. [WATERSIDE.] 


water-sky, s. [For def. see extract.] 

“ Navigators can judge of the extent of ice beyond 
the horizon by a peculiar glistening of the atmosphere 
known as the ice-blink ; over open water the sky looks 
dark aud is known as wuter-sky."—Ripley & Dana: 
Amer. Cyclop., xiii. 653, 

water-slater, s. 


Zool, : The genus Asellus. 


water-snail, s. 

1. Hydr.: A spiral pump (q.v.). 

2 Zool. (Pl.): A general name for snails 
inhabiting water, as the Limneide, It is 
opposed to the term Land Snails, as the 
Helicide. 


water-snake, 8. 

Zoology : 

1, Tropidonotus natrix, [SNAKE] 

2, Any individual of the Hydrophide (q.v.). 

* water-soak, v.t. To soak or fill the 
interstices of with water. 

water-socks, s. 

Bot.: Nymphea alba. (Britten & Holland.) 

*water-sodden, a. Soaked and soft- 
ened in water. 

water-soldier, s. 

Botany: 

1, The genus Stratiotes (q.v.); spec., S. 
aloides. 

2. Pistia stratiotes. (Loudon.) 


water-spaniel, s. [Spanzet, A. 1. (2).] 


water-speedwell, s. 
Bot. : Veronica maritima, 


water-spider, s. 

1. Entom. : The genus Hydrometra (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : The Diving-spider (q.v.). Applied 
also to any of the Natantes (q.v.). 


water-spike, s. 
Bot. : The genus Potamogeton (q.v.). 


water-spirit, s. 

Anthrop.: A spirit supposed to reside in 
lakes, rivers, and the sea. Water-spirits were 
believed to be the active agents in all cases 
of drowning and shipwreck, and to avenge the 
rescue of drowning persons on their rescuers, 
Hence arose the widespread superstition that 
it was unlucky to save a shipwrecked person 
or one who had fallen into the water. (Cf. 
Scott: Pirate, ch. vii.) The belief in water- 
spirits was almost universal at an early stage 
of culture, and still lingers in a poetic form 
on the banks of the Rhine. (Cf. Heine's 
Lorelei). [WatER-worsHip. See also extract 
under WATERMAN, II[.] 

“From this point of view, tt is obvious that, to 


save a sinking man is to snatch a victim from the: 


very clutches of the water-spirit, a rash defiance of 
deity which would hardly pass unavenged.”—Tylor : 
Prim. Oult, (ed. 1873), 4, 110, 


_ ‘water-sprite, s. <A sprite or spirit in- 
_ habiting the water. 


“ As if it dodged a water-sprite,” 
. Coleridge: Ancient Mariner. 


*water-standing, «a. Perpetually filled 
with tears; wet. 
“* Many an orphan's water-standing eye.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI, v. 6, 
water-starwort, s. 
Bot.: The common name of British plants 
of the genus Callitriche, [Srarworr.] 


*water-stead, s. An old name for the 
bed of ariver. (Smyth.) 


water-supply, s. The amount of water 
supplied to a community for drinking, culin- 
ary, detergent, and other purposes: as, the 
water-supply of a town. 


water-tabby, s. 
Fabric: A waved silk stuff. [Tapsy.] 


water-table, s. 

Arch, ; A coping or projecting-stone to shed 
the wet, Water-tables occur on the various 
stages of buttresses, tops of battlements, wc. 


water-tank, s. A fixed cistern on shore 
or a metal receiver on board ship for holding 
water. (Simmonds.) 


water-tap, s. *A tap or cock by which 
water may be drawn from any supply. 


water-tath, s. [Tath, a provincial term 
for cow's orsheep’s dung dropped in a pasture ; 
hence, the luxuriant grass growing about such 
dung; Icel. tath= dung; tatha =hay of a 
dunged field.] Coarse, rank grass growing in 
wet ground, and supposed to be injurious to 
sheep. .(Prov.) 


water-thermometer, s. An instrument 
in which water is substituted for mercury, for 
ascertaining the precise degree of temperature 
at which water attains its maximum density. 
This is at 39°2° Fahr., or 4° Cent.., and from 
that point downwards to 32° Fahr., or 0° Cent., 
or the freezing-point, it expands, and it also 
expands from the same point upwards to 212° 
Fahr., or 100° Cent., or the boiling-point. 


*water-thief, s. A pirate. (Shakesp.: 
Merchant of Venice, i. 8.) 

water-thyme, s. 

Bot, : The genus Anacharis (q.v.), and espe- 
cially Anacharis alsinastrum. 

water-tick, s. 

Zool, : The same as WATER-SPIDER, 1. (q.Vv.). 


water-tight, a. (Warertias7.] 
{ water-tofana, s. [Aqua-TOFANA.] 


water-torch, s. 
Bot. : Typha latifolia. 


water-tree, s. 

Bot. : Tetracera alnifolia, a tree about six- 
teen feet high, with yellow flowers, growing 
in Guinea, The Red Water-tree is Hrythro- 
phlewm guiniense. 


water-trefoil, s. 
Bot.: Menyanthes trifoliata. [MENYANTHES. ] 


water-trunk, 3. 
pipe. 

water-tupelo, s. 

Bot.: Nyssa denticulata, It is a large tree, 
growing in the Southern States of America, 
and yielding a fruit sometimes made into a 
preserve. 


water-turkey, s. 

Ornith, : Plotus anhinga. 

“This bird is a constant resident in Florida, and 
the lower parts of Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgina; 
in spring ¥ goes up as far north as North Carolina, 
breeding along the coast; in these various localities 
it bears the name of water crow, Grecian lady, ware 
turkey, and cormorant.” — Ripley & Dana; Amer. 
Cyclop., V. 692. 

water-tuyere, water-twyer, s. 

Metall,: A tuyere so constructed that cold 
water is made to flow in a continuous stream 
around a blast of air. 


water-twist, s. 
Cotton-manuf.: Yarn made by the water- 
frame (q.v.). 


water-twyer, s. [WATER-TUYERE.] 


water-vascular, a. 

Biol.: A term applied to a system of canals 
in the Annuloidea. They communicate with 
the exterior, and open internally into the 
perivisceral cavity. Their function is not 
certainly known, but they are probably excre- 
tory and respiratory, 


A square rain-water 


water-vine, s. 

Botany : 

1, Phytocrene gigantea, a large climber se- 
curring in Martaban. The wood, which is 
soft and porous, discharges when wounded a 
quantity of pure, tasteless, and wholesome 
fluid, drunk by the natives. 

2. Tetracera potatoria, a climber about 
twenty feet long, with yellow flowers, A 
native of Sierra Leone. 


water-violet, s. 
Bot.: The genus Hottonia (q.v.). 


water-viper, s. 

Zool,: Cenchris piscivorus; a venomous 
snake, about forty-four inches long, ranging 
over the southern states of the American 
Uuion from the Carolinas to Texas. Greenish- 
brown, yellowish on sides, banded with black- 
ish-brown, Called also Cotton Mouth and 
Water Mocassin Snake. 


water-vole, s. 

Zool. : Arvicola amphibius, popularly known 
as the Water-rat. Itis a small rodent, about 
a foot long, of which the tail occupies nearly 
five inches. Fur thick and shining, rich red- 
dish-brown above, yellowish-gray beneath. 
These animals haunt the banks of rivers and 
ponds, and, though the feet are not webbed, 
swim with facility not only on the surface, 
but below the water. They have been ac- 
cused of destroying fish-spawn, and feeding 
on young fish and even on ducklings, but the 
charge is probably unfounded, as their food 
appears to be entirely vegetable. Common in 
England, throughout Europe and Asia, to 
China, There is a black variety, common in 
Scotland and some parts of England, which 
has been described as a distinct species (A. 
atra). 


water-wagtail, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. The Pied Wagtail, Motacilla lugubris, a 
well-known British bird, Length about seven 
inches ; forehead, cheeks, sides of neck, and 
lower parts pure white; back and sides ash 
colour, the rest black; wing-coverts black, 
bordered with white, two outer tail-feathers 
white. In winter the black patch on throat 
is diminished to a circlet. 

2. (Pl.): Any species of the genus Motacills 
as distinguished from Budytes (q.v.). 


water-washb, s. 
Bot. : The genus Ulva (q.v.). 


water-way, s. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, That partofariver, arm of the sea, &c. 
through which vessels enter or depart; ths 
fair-way. 

2. A navigable stream, canal, or the like. 


“They have decided to lay down eee rails along 
the banks of this water-way, which is their own pro- 
perty, and to tow the barges with small stexm-engines 
instead of with horses.”—Daily Chronicle, May 4, 1888, 


II. Shipbuild. : A strake on the fuside of a 
vessel above the ends of the beams. It is 
bolted downward through the beam and shelf, 
and laterally through the futtock and plank- 
ing. It is also secured by a fore-and-aft dowel 
to the beam. It forms a channel tu lead the 
water to the scuppers. In iron vessels the 
water-ways assume many different forms. 

“A good-sized stern locker and water-ways. —Fidd, 

Feb. 11, 1888, 

* water-weak, a. Weak as wate:; very 

feeble. 


“Tf lustie now, forthwith am water-weak.” 
Davies: Muses Sacrijice, p. 10. 

water-weed, s. 

Bot.: A common name for aquatie plants 
generally, but applied specifically ta dxacha- 
ris alsinastrum, or Water-thyme. 

water-wheel, s. 

Hydraulics : 

1, A kind of wheel for raising water in large 
quantities. 

2, A wheel moved by water, and employed 
to turn machinery. There are four principal 
kinds of water-wheels—the oversh=% wheel, 
the undershot wheel, the breast wheel, and 


- the turbine (see these terms), 


3. The paddle-wheel of a steamer. 


water-willow, s. 
Bot.: Salix aquatica, called aleo Water. 
sallow. 
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water-wing, s. A wall erected on the 
bank of a river, next to a bridge, to secure the 
foundations from the action of the current. 


water-withe, s. 
Bot. ; Vitis caribea, a species from the West 
Indies. 


water-wood, s. 
Bot. : Chimarrhis cymosa, 


water-work, s. [WaTERWORK.] 


water-worm, s. 
Zool.: A popular name for any of the Nai- 
dide. 


water-worn, a. Worn by the action of 
water; especially smoothed by the force or 
action .of running water, or water in motion : 
as, water-worn pebbles. 


water-worship, s. 

Compar. Relig.: A branch of Nature-wor- 
ship (q.v.), formerly common among Aryan 
nations, and still practised by races of low 
culture, No race seems to have risen to the 
abstract conception of water as an element, 
but seas, rivers, and lakes were all separately 
worshipped, [HoLy-WELL, LAKE- WORSHIP, 
RIVER-GOD. ] 

“ Africa displays well the rites of water-worship,”— 

lor « Prim, Cult, (ed. 1873), ii. 211. 

water-worshipper, s. 

Anthrop. : One who pays divine honours to 
water. [WATER-WORSHIP.] 

“It by no means follows, however, that the savage 
water-worshippers should necessarily have general- 

ized their ideas, and passed beyond their particular 
water-deities to arrive at the conception of a general 
deity presiding over water as an element.”—Tylor : 
Priin. Cult. (ed. 1873), ti. 274. 

*water-worth, s. Anaquavalent (q.v.). 


“They are thus prauae according to the number 
of molecules of attached water, or in what might be 
called their ‘aquavalents,’ if this expression were not 
too symphonious with ‘equivalents.’ Say, therefore, 
*water-worths.’"—Prof. F. Guthrie, in Trans. Phys. 
8oc., London, pt, ii. 

water-wraith, s. <A supposed water- 
spirit, whose appearance prognosticates death 
or woe to the person seeing it. 
“The water-wraith was shrieking.” 
Campbell: Lord Ullin's Daughter. 
water-yam, s. 
Bot, ; The Lattice-leaf (q.v.). 


wa-tér, v.t.& i. [A.8. wetrian.] [WATER, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
I. Literally : 
1. To irrigate; to overflow with water; to 
wet with water. 


‘“‘Thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it,”—Deu- 
teronomy xi. 10. 


2. Tosupply with water or streams of water. 

3. To supply with water for drink. 

“Airing and watering our master's grey pad.”— 
Steele - Spectator, No. 313, 

4, To soak or steep in water, 


“To foresee that neither the yarne be burnt in tar- 
ring, nor the hempe rotted in the watering.” —Hack- 
luyt : Voyages, i, 298. 

II, Fig.: To add stock to that already issued 
by a company or state, without making any 
additional provision for the payment of inter- 
est on the same. (Comm. Slang.) [Water, 
&., II. 2.] 


“Those which relate to the betrayal of trusts, the 
ere of stocks,”—Scribner’s Magazine, Oct,, 1878, 
p. 896, 


B. Intransitive: 
L. Literally: 
1, To shed water or liquid matter. - 


“If thine eyes can water for his death.’ 
Shukesp.: 8 Henry VI., i 4. 


2. To make water; to void urine. 
3. To get or take in water. 


“ Raleigh having thus landed, after he had watered, 
marched forward with his men.”"—Camden: Hist. 
Elizabeth, bk. iv. 


*4, To drink; to swallow liquid. 
ne cw 
5. To gather saliva, as a symptom of appe- 
tite ; hence, to have a longing desire. 
“A Spaniard’s mouth so watered.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 2. 
II, Fig.: To weaken anything by or as by 
the addition of water. [A. II.] 


“ But the Attorney-General . . . interposed with a 
watering amendment."—Daily News, June 14, 1888, 


w&'-tér-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. water; 


-age.) Money paid for transportation by 
water. 


wa’_tér_i-néss, s. 


water—watermamma 


wa'-tered, pa. par. &a. (WATER, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Wetted with water. 


2. Fabric: Applied to stuffs which have 
been subjected to a process by which the sur- 
face assumes a variety of shades, as if the 
cloth were covered with a multitude of waving 
and intersecting lines. 


waA’-tér-course, s. [Eng. water, s., and 
course. } 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. A stream of water; a brook, a river. 


2, A channel or canal made for the convey- 
ance of water. 


“ For scowring the watercourses thorow the cities.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Prophetess, iii 1. 


II. Law: A right to the benefit or flow of a 
river or stream, including that of having the 
course of the stream kept free from any inter- 
ruption or disturbance to the prejudice of the 
proprietor by the acts of persons without his 
own territory, whether owing to the diversion 
of the water, or to its obstruction or pollution. 


wa/-tér-créss, s. (Eng. water, s., and cress.] 
Bot. & Comm.: Nasturtium officinale, an 
aquatic plant, having pinnate leaves, with 
five to seven leafiets, the terminal one be- 
ing the largest and roundest, all somewhat 
succulent ; petals twice as large as the calyx, 
white, the pods linear. It is common in 
the United States and Europe in rivulets, flower- 
ing from May to October, and is largely used at 
table as a salad plant. [NasTuRTIUM.] 


* wa/-ter-ér, s. [Eng. water, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which waters ; one who seeks or 
procures water. 


“The natives kept perpetually harassing our 
eres with stones.”—Cook: Third Voyuge, bk. v., 
ch, iv. 


wa/-ter-fall, s. (Eng. water, and fall.) 

1. A fall or perpendicular descent of the 
water of a river or stream, or a descent nearly 
perpendicular ; a cascade, a cataract. 

“ But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall.” 
Byron: Parisina, ii. 

4 A waterfall tends slowly to recede up the 
stream on which it exists. This retrogression 
is greatly aided when the strata consist of 
alternate hard and soft beds dipping up the 
stream, The running water and the spray soon 
scoop out the soft beds, leaving the harder 
ones without adéquate support, and causing 
masses of them to fall from time to time. As 
the waterfall recedes, a gorge is left on the 
parts of the stream froin which it has gradu- 
ally moved back. The gorge below the falls 
of Niagara produced by the recession of the 
great cataract extends seven miles, and must, 
as Sir Charles Lyell has shown, have required 
some thousand years for its excavation. A 
similar gorge on the Rhine, from Bingen to 
Rolandseck, cut by a now departed waterfall, 
is sixty miles long. Just beneath the water- 
fall there is a hole like a “‘swallow-hole.” It 
is often called a kettle. It has a spiral form, 
and may be four times as deep as wide, or of 
less proportion. Itis excavated by an eddy 
earrying round pebbles. 

2. A neckcloth or scarf that comes down 
over the breast. ‘ 


3. A chignon (q.v.). ( Colloq.) 
‘(In a gaudy-figured satin waistcoat and waterfall of 
the same material.'’"—Hughes: Tom Brown at Oxford. 


[Eng. watery; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being watery. 


wa'-tér-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Warer, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of overflowing, sprinkling, or 
wetting with water. 

2. The act of supplying with water for 
drinking or other purposes ; the act of getting 
or taking in water. 


‘* (Bees) near the city walls their wat'ring take.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 282. 
_3.. The act or state of shedding water or 
liquid matter. 


“ Applied unto the eyes, for to stay their continuall 
watering.”—P, Holland; Plinie, bk. xxiii., ch. iv. 


4. The place where water is supplied or 
procnred ; a watering-place. 
5. The process of giving a wavy or wave- 


wa’-tér-mim-ma, s. 


like appearance to anything ; a mode of orna- 
mentation whereby a wave-pattern is pro- 
duced, or where the article subjected to the 
process is made to exhibit a wavy lustre and 
different plays of light; specif. : 

(1) Fabric: A process (said to have been 
invented by Octavius May, at Lyons, in the 
seventeenth century) of giving a wave-like ap- 
pearance to fabrics, by passing them between 
metallic rollers variously engraved, which, 
bearing unequally upon the stuff, render the 
surface unequal, so as to reflect the light dif- 
ferently. 

(2) The wave-like markings so produced. 


“Some of these are made in watercd silk, the water. 
ings of which are arranged in rather narrow stripes.” 
—Duaily Telegraph, Dec. 8, 1887. 


(3) A similar effect produced on metal, as 
on a sword-blade, by welding together various 
qualities of steel. 

(4) A similar effect produced in house- 
painting by wiping the ground with a dry 
brush, in a flowing or irregular manner, while 
wet with colour. 

6. Steeping (q.v.). 


watering-call, s. 

Mil.: A call or sound of a trumpet on which 
the cavalry assemble to water their horses. 

watering-can, s. A watering-pot (q.v.). 

watering-cart, s. A water-cart (q.v.). 


watering-place, s. 
1, A place where water may be procured, 
as‘for cattle, a ship, &c. 


“Tn Australia, special water-demons infest pools 
ae watering-places.’—Tylor: Prim. Cult, (ed. 1878), 
209. 


2. A town or place to which people resort 
at certain seasons, in order to drink mineral 
waters, or for bathing, as at the seaside. 


watering-pot, s. A hand-vessel, with 


a rose, for sprinkling water on plants and the © 


like ; a watering-can, a water-pot. 

Watering-pot shell : 

Zool.: Any individual of the genus Asper- 
gillum. The minute valves at the extremity 
of the tube bear some resemblance to the rose 
of a watering-pot. 

sae scot fhe da s. A trough at which 
horses or cattle drink. 


*wa'-tér-ish, * wat-er-ishe, a. (Eng. 


water ; -ish.] A 

L Literally : 

1. Somewhat or rather watery ; resembling 
water; thin as a liquor. 


“Fed upon such nice and waterish diet.” 
Shakesp, ; Othello, iii, 8, 


2. Moist, damp, humid, wet. 


“Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, LL. 


II. Fig. : Weak, insipid, poor. 
“The vnsauoury and waterishe lettre of Moses lawe.” 
—Udal: John ii. 


*wa/-tér-ish-néss, s. (Eng. waterish ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being waterish. 


“ Waterishness, which is like the serosity of our 
blood." —Floyer. 


Wa/-tér-land-érs, s. pl. [See def.] 


Church Hist.: A name given to the less 
rigid portion of the Mennonites, because the 
majority of them belonged to a district called 
Waterland, in the north of Holland. They 
are almost exactly similar in their principles 
to the English Baptists. They are sometimes 
called Johannites, from Han (=John) de Rys, 
one of their leaders in the sixteenth century. 


*wa/-tér-léss, * wa/-tér-lésse, a. [Eng. 


water ; -less.| Destitute of water; dry. 


“The parched earth will be more waterless than 
ever.” —/eld, Jan. 21, 1888. 


wa'-tér-logged, a. (Eng. water; log; -ed.] 


Lying like a log on the water. (Said of a 
ship, when by leaking and receiving a great 
quantity of water into her hold she has be- 
come so heavy as to be nearly if not altogether 
unmanageable, though still keeping afloat.) 


[Eng. water, and 
mamma.) 
Anthrop. : A water-spirit (q.v.). 

“They have also dreadful stories concerning a 
horrible beast called the watermamma, which, when 
it happens to take a spite against a canoe, rises out of 
the river, and, in the most unrelenting mauner pos 
sible, carries both canoe and Indians down to the 
bottom with it, and there destroys them.”—Water- 
ton: Wanderings ; First Journey, ch, i. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. =, © =é; ey=4:; qu=kw. 


wa/-tér-man, s. (Eng. water, and man.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who manages water-craft; a boat- 
man, a ferryman ; one who plies for hire on 
rivers, &c. 

“They ordered the watermen to let fall their oars 

more gently.”—Dryden: Kssays; Of Dramatic Poesie. 

2. A man who waits at a cab-stand for the 
purpose of supplying the horses with water, 
ealling the cabmen when absent, and the like, 
for which he receives a small fee from the 
men. 


“* Here you are, sir,’ shouted a strange specimen of 
the human race, in a sackcloth coat, and apron of the 
same, who, with a brass label and number round his 
neck, louked as if he were catalogued in some collec- 
tion of rarities. This was the waterman.”—Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch, ii. ‘ 

II. Anthrop. : A water-demon. 


“In Bohemia, a recent account (1864) says that the 
fishermen in Bohemia do not venture to snatch a 
drowning man from the waters. They fear that the 
waterman (i.e., water-demon) would take away their 
luck in fishing, and drown themselves at the first op- 
portunity.”—Tylor ; Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), i, 109, 

waterman’s knot, s. A sailor’s mode 
of bending a rope to a post or bollard. 


* wa/-tér-man-ship, s. [Eng. waterman; 
~~ The art, skill, or science of managing 
a t. 


“ Watermanship is not acquired in a day.”"—Field, 
Dee, 12, 1885, 


wa-tér-proof, a. & s. 

proof. | 

A. As adj.: Impervious to water; so firm 
and compact as to resist water: as, water- 
proof cloth, leather, &c. Many solutions and 
compositions have been employed for the pur- 

se of rendering cloth, &c., waterproof, but 
indiarubber has now nearly superseded all 
other agents. 

“My waterproof coat did not keep me dry."—Field, 
April 4, 1885, 

B. As subst. : Cloth rendered impervious to 
water; specif., a coat, cloak, or other article 
of dress made of such material. 


wa'-tér-proéf, v.t. [WateRpPRoor, a.] 
1, To render impervious to water, as cloth, 
leather, &c. 
2. To dress or wrap in a waterproof. 


“Those who were not waterproofed were decidedly 
wet.”—Field, Dec. 17, 1887. 


met probt-iag, s. [Eng. waterproof; 
~ing. 

1. The act or process of rendering water- 
proof or impervious to water, 

2. Any substance, as caoutchoue, a solution 
of soap and alum, or of isinglass with infusion 
of galls, for rendering cloth, leather, &c., 
impervious to water. 


wa’ -tér-scape, s. [Formed from Eng. 
water, s., on aualogy of landscape (q.v.).] A 
inting representing a scene on a river or 

ke or at sea, 


“The new Associate will send to the Academy a 
icture representing a Scotch waterscape,”—Pall Malt 
azette, March 20, 1884. 


wa'tér-shéd, s. [Eng. water, s., and shed.] 
(SHep (1), s.J 
Phys. Geog.: A dividing line, generally 
formed by a mountain range, running between 
adjacent rivers, seas, lakes, &c., and repre- 
seuting the limit from which water naturally 
flows in opposite directions. When a water- 
shed casts its water in more than two direc- 
tions, it is said to be quaquaversal. 


wa'-tér-side, s. (Eng. water, s., and side.] The 
brink of water ; the bank ur margin of a river, 
stream, lake, &c. ; the sea-shore. 
“He now departed from the waterside in tran- 
quillity."—Goldsmith: Essay 8. 
§ Sometimes used attributively. 


wa/-tér-spdut, s. (Eng. water, s., and spout.) 

Meteor.: A remarkable phenomenon occur- 
ring for the most part at sea, but occasion- 
ally on land, though generally in this latter 
case in the neighbourhood of water. A water- 
spout at sea is usually formed in the follow- 
ing manner: a dense cloud projects from its 
centre a body of vapour, in form something 
like a sugar-loaf with the point downward. 
This coue is agitated by the wind until it 
assumes a spiral form, and gradually dips 
more and more towards the sea, where a 
second cone is formed having its point up- 
ward. The clouds above and the water he- 
~ low are violently tated by the physical 
influences at work. Suddenly the descending 


[Eng. water, and 


waterman—wattle 


and ascending cones of water or vapour meet 
in mid-air, and form one united pillar which 
moves onward vertically in calm weather, but 
obliquely to the horizon when acted on by 
the wind. The junction of the two cones is 
generally accompanied by an electric flash. 
After continuing in this form for a short 
time the waterspout bursts, in some cases 
with terrific violence, and to the destruction 
of anything in the vicinity. Many a ship 
has been overwhelmed in this manner, and 
sunk in a moment with all on board. In 
November, 1855, five vessels were destroyed 
by a waterspout in the harbour of Tunis. 


“Waterspouts on land” are phenomena of a 
different description, being merely heavy falls 
of rain of a very local character, usually 
known in the United States as cloudbursts, 
On Aug. 30, 1878, 
the town of Miskolez, in Hungary, was de- 
stroyed by one with considerable loss of life. 


They are often destructive. 


These phenomena are, however, more com- 
mon in India than in Europe. One which 
occurred at Dum-Dum, near Calcutta, was 
ascertained to be 1,500 feet in height, and it 
deluged half a square mile of territory to a 
depth of six inches. The cause of these phe- 
nomena has been assumed to be (1) electri- 
city ; (2) vortical motion; or (3)a combination 
of these causes. M. Weyher has, however, 
succeeded in producing them artificially, and 
his method shows that vortical motion is the 
great factor in the production of waterspouts. 
By means of a rotating tourniquet placed 
over cold water, an aérial eddy is caused 
which draws up the water, in the form of a 
spout composed of drops, to a considerable 
height ; when the water is heated a clearly 
defined waterspout is seen. With from 1,500 
to 2,000 rotations per minute, the vapour from 
heated water condenses into a visible sheath, 
enveloping a clearly-defined and rarefied nu- 
cleus, conical, and tapering downwards. As 
in natural marine spouts, water-drops are 
earried up and thrown out beyond the influ- 
ence of the upward current. 


wa'-tér-tight (gh silent), a. [Eng. water, 
and tight.) So tight as to retain or not to 
admit water. 


“ Sufficiently watertight for use without caulking.” 
—Oook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xviii. 


wa/-ter-work, s. [Eng. water, s., and work, s.] 

* 1. Cloth painted with water-colour, size, 

or distemper, sometimes used for hangings, 
instead of tapestry, and for tents. 


“For thy walls a pretty slight drollery, or the Ger- 
man hunting in wuterwork, is worth a thousand of 
these bed-hangings, and these fly-bitten tapestries.” — 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 1. 

2, Ornamental wall-painting in distemper. 
(Weale.) 

3, Plural: 

(1) A term commonly applied to the aggre- 
gate of the constructions and appliances for 
the collection, preservation, and distribution 
of water for domestic purposes, for the work- 


ing of machinery, or the like, for the use of 


communities. 

* (2) The structure or structures in which a 
apone, jet, or shower of water is produced ; 
also, an ornamental fountain or fountains ; 
also, an exhibition or exhibitions of the play 
of fountains. (Bp. Wilkins.) 

(8) The urinary organs (q.v.). (Slang.) 


wa'-tér-wort, s. (Eng. water, s., and wort.] 
Botany: 
1. (Sing): (1) The genus Elatine (q.v.), spec. 
E. Hydropiper ; (2) Asplenium Trichomanes. 
(Britten & Holland.) 
2. (Pl.): The order Philydracew (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 


Nae *wa-ter-ie, a. [Eng. water, s.; 
“Y. 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to water. 

2. Resembling water; thin or transparent, 

like water. 
3. Consisting of water. 
“When Phoebe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass,” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
4, Filled with water ; abounding with water. 


“ This gross watery pumpkin,” 
Bi enakene Morey Wives, ili, 8, 


5. Hence, tasteless, insipid, vapid, 


“The opinion being that they are more watery 


when cooked than any other kind."—Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 20, 1885. 


watt, s. 


watte'-vill-ite, s. 
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6. Filled with tears ; tearful, weeping. 

“ Her wat'ry eyes 
Bent on the earth.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Maid’s Tragedy, i. 

7. Running with any liquid secretion or 
humour, 

“To stay the running and waterie eyes."—P, Hol- 

land ; Plinie, bk. xxi., ch. xix. 

* 8. Having a longing or vehement desire; 

vehemently desiring ; watering. 


“When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrice repured nectar.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 


II. Her. : A term sometimes used for Ondé 
(q.v.). 

watery-flounder, s. 

Ichthy.: A popular name for the American 
or Spotted Turbot, Rhombus maculatus It is 
from twelve to eighteen inches long, and re- 
seinbles the Brill more than any other Euro- 

ean fish. It occurs along the coast of New 

ngland and the middle states, and is exeel- 
lent eating. (Ripley & Dana.) 


watery-fusion, s. 


Chem. : The dissolving of a salt in its own 
water of crystallization on heating. 


wat-s0-ni-a, s. [Named by Miller after his 


friend, Dr. Wm. Watson, a London apothe- 
cary.] 

Bot.: A genus of Iridacez, closely akin to 
Gladiolus. The species, which are many, are 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Several 
are cultivated in British greenhouses. Wat- 
sonia brevifolia has blossoms of micaceous hue, 
which glitter in the sun; W. mexicana is also 
very showy; W. iridifolia is a border plant. 


[After James Watt (1736-1819), the 
celebrated engineer. ] 

Elect. :; (See extract). 

4, (7).] 

‘Dr, Siemens Par forward the proposals con- 
tained in his presidential address for some additions 
to the list of ‘practical units’ employed by elec- 
tricians. Two of his units were unanimously ap- 
eae (1) the watt, which is the rate of 

oing work when a current of one ampere passes 
through a resistance of one ohm. ..,. One horse power 
is equal to 746 watts."— Atheneum, Sept. 2, 1882. 


(After M. V. Watteville, 
of Paris; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in very minute 
acicular crystals, forming finely fibrous aggre: 
gates ; crystallization, uncertain; sp. gr., 1°81. 
colour, white; lustre, silky. Compos. : essen 
tially a hydrated sulphate of lime, sode 
potash, magnesia, yielding the typical formule 
RSO4 + 2aq. 


(Untr, II. 8. (2), 


wat’-tle, * wat-el, * wat-le, s. [A.S. wate, 


watul, the original sense being something 
twined or woven together, a hurdle woven 
with twigs, a bag of woven stuff; hence, the 
baggy flesh on a bird’s neck. (Skeat.)] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A hurdle made of interwoven rods or 
wands. 

“No hearth the fire, no vent the smoke receives, 

The walls are wattles, and the covering leaves. 
Scott: Poacher, 

2. A rod laid on a roof to support the 

thatch. (Simmonds.) 


3. A twig, a wand. (Scotch.) 


“ Nae whip nor spur, but just a wattle 
O’ saugh or hazel,” 
Burns: Auld Farmer to his Auld Mare, 


4, The fleshy lobe that grows under the 
throat of the domestic fowl, or any appendage 
of the like kind, as an excrescence about the 
mouth of some fishes. 

“Nor are his comb and his wattles in vain. “ur they 
are all ornament becoming his martial spirit. ’—More : 
Antidote against Atheism, bk, ii., ch. xi. 

II, Bot.: A colonial Australian and Tas- 
manian name loosely applied to various spe- 
cies of Acacia. Black Wattle is (1) Acacia 
decurrens, (2) A. mollissima ; Green Wattle is 
also A, decurrens, and Silver Wattle, A. mol- 
lissima. The Wattle of Tasmania is A. deal- 
bata, Called also Wattles. [WATTLE-BARK.] 


{| Wattle and daub: The name given to a 
rough method of constructing cottages. It 
consists of twigs interwoven and covered with 
mud or clay. 

“Their cottages were of wattle and daub.”—Field, 

March 20, 1386, 

wattle-bark, s. The bark of various 
Australian Acacias, spec. Acacia decurrens, 
A, melanorylon, A. dealbata, A. floribunda, 
and A. afinis. It is largely exported to 
Europe to be used in dyeing, and the trees 


, bY; Pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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are so largely destroyed to furnish it that 
vast tracts of Acacia forest in Australia are 
now left bare. .A. decurrens is cultivated for 
its bark in the Neilgherry Hills and some 
other parts of India; but the ordinary Indian 
wattle-bark is furnished by A. arabica. 


wattle-bird, s. 

Ornithology : 

1, Meliphaga phrygia (= Anthochera carun- 
eulata). Called also Wattled and Warty-faced 
Honey-eater. [MELIPHAGA.] 

2. The Brush-turkey (q.v.). 


wattle-crow, s. 

Ornith. (Pl.) : Swainson’s name for the Glau- 
copine (q.v.). 

wattle-turkey, s. 

Ornith. : The Brush-turkey (q.v.). 


wattle-wood, s. 
Bot. : Letia Thamnia. 


wattle-work, s. Wicker-work. 


“The huts were probably more generally made of 
wattle-work, like those of the Swiss lakes.”—Dawkins : 
Early Man in Britain, ch. viii. 


wattle, *wat-el-en, v.f. [Warrte, s.] 
1, To bind with twigs. 


“ And watelide hit and wallyde hit.” 
Piers Ploughman, p, 383. 


2. To twist, to interweave, to interlace, to 
lait; to form into a kind of net-work with 
exible branches. 


“The sides and top of the house are filled up with 
boughs coarsely wattled between the poles.”"— 
Dampier: Voyages (an. 1691). 


3. T'o form by interwoven twigs. 
“His wattled cotes the shepheard plants.” 
Warton; Ode on the Approach of Spring. 
wat’-tled (le as el), a. [Eng. watti(e) ; -ed.] 
1. Ord. Lang. & Zool.: Furnished with 
wattles. [WATTLE, 3., I. 4.] 


“The wattled cocks strat to and fro.” 
Longfellow: The Wayside Inn. (Prelude.) 


2. Bot.: Having processes like the wattles 
of a cock, as Rhinanthus alectrolophus. 


wattled and combed, a. 


Her. : Said of a cock, when the gills and 
comb are borne of a different tincture from 
that of the body. 


wattled bird of paradise, s. 
Ornith.: Paradigalla carunculata, from New 
Guinea. 


wattled honey-eater, s. 
BIRD. | 


wat'-tling, * wat-ling, s. [Eng. wattle) ; 
-ing.) 
1. The act of plaiting or interweaving 
boughs or twigs together. 
2. The framework so formed, 


[WatTTLeE- 


watt’-m6-tér, s, An electrical instrument 
for measuring in watts. 


wau'-ble, v.i. [Woxssiz.] To swing, to reel. 
(Scotch.) 
“ An’ ran them till they a’ did wauble.” 
Burns: Auld Farmer to his Ayld Mare, 
wauch, waugh (ch, gh guttural), a. [Cf. 
Icel. valgr = lukewarm; A.S. wealg.] Un- 
pleasant to the taste or smell ; nauseous, bad, 
worthless. 


waucht, waught (ch, gh guttural), s. [A 
variant of quaght, itself a variant of quaff.] A 
lave draught of any liquid. (Scotch.) 

“1. gie them a waught o' drink and a bannock.”— 
Scott; Old Mortality, ch. iv. 
wauf, wauff, s. [Wave] A wave, a flap. 
“Deil a wauff of his coat-tail could [ see.”—Scott : 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. li. 

wauk-rife, a. (Scotch wauk = wake ; -rijz.] 

Wakeful. 


** Wail through the dreary midnight hour 
Till waukrife morn !" 
Burns: Elegy on Captain Henderson, 


waAul (1), v.i. [From the sound made.] To cry 
as a cat; to squall. : 


waul (2), vt. [Wawt (2).] 
waur, a. [See def.) Worse. (Scotch.) 
“*Vanity and waur/’ said the Dominie,”—Scott ; 
Guy Mannering, ch. v. 


waur, v.t. (WauR, a@.] To overcome, to . 
(Scotch.) : pimoke 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father 
or, wore. wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, c 


wave, s. [WAVE, v.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II. 

“ He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven 

with the wind and tossed.”—James i. 6. 

2. Anything resembling a wave in character 
or appearance ; as— 

(1) One ofa series of undulating inequalities 
on a surface ; an undulation; a swelling out- 
line. 

“Without whose numberless waves or curls, which 
usually arise from sand-holes a little smoothed in 
polishing with putty.”—Newton. 

(2) The undulating streak or line of lustre 

on cloth, watered and calendered. 


(8) Anything which advances and recedes, 
rises and falls, comes and goes, or increases 
and diminishes with some degree of regular 
recurrence, like a wave : as, a wave of preju- 
dice, a wave of popularity, &c. 


3. Water. (Poetical.) 
“ By the salt wave of the Mediterranean.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 
*4,. A throng of people borne along together. 
(Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 8.) 
5, A waving or undulating motion ; a signal 
made by waving the hand, a flag, or the like. 


II. Physics: An undulation; a movement 
which, though it seems progressive, is in 
reality only up and down, or, to a certain 
extent, to and fro, though it is transmitted 
to a distance by the fact that at each suc- 
cessive point the otherwise similar motion 
of a single particle takes place a little 
later in time = the time which it takes for 
the motion to be communicated from the 
preceding moving particle. Waves exist in 
water, in air (sound-waves), in ether (light- 
waves), &c. [Sounp, UNDULATORY-THEORY.] 
A wave upon the open ocean alternately 
rises into a ridge and sinks into a depres- 
sion (the trough of the sea), Anything float- 
ing, say a quantity of sargasso sea-weed, rises 
on a billow and sinks again as the wave 
falls, without otherwise changing its place. 
Even the undulatory movement affects the 
water only to a few feet in depth, where, 
unless there are submarine currents, all is 
still. When a wave comes inshore and enters 
a narrow gulf, it becomes affected both by the 
return of the reflex waves from its sides and 
the friction of the bottom, if the water be 
shallow, so that instead of a movement mainly 
up and down, it now becomes progressive, and 
breaks in a series of billows on the sands or 
rocks. In the former case the water runs 
up the sand, and then recedes considerably 
before the next wave comes in. Sea waves 
are mainly caused by the wind. If a breeze 
blowing off the shore cause ripples near the 
land, these will rise higher the farther they 
are from the shore if the cause which brought 
them into being continues to operate. Out 
on the open ocean they rise to some feet in 
elevation, but it is a great exaggeration to call 
them “mountains high”: they have, how- 


ever, been witnessed approximately sixty feet 


from trough to summit in the Atlantic. 
When they rise into a sharp ridge, and 
the wind is strong, they crest over, break, 
and fall on the leeward side with abund- 
ant spray; but this does not occur on the 
ocean to the same extent as near shore. The 
force of waves is so great that, geologically 
viewed, they are a potent force in altering the 
conformation of coasts. When in a storm 
they break with transcendent force on a 
shore they scoop out soft shales into caves, 
allowing the harder rocks above in time to 
fall in, or they break off portions of those 
harder rocks themselves, besides grinding 
against each other any fallen slabs which may 
already be lying on the beach. 


wave-borne, a. Borne or carried on or 
by the waves. 


wave-breast, s. 

Judaism: The breast of an animal which 
has been offered in sacritice used as a wave- 
offering (q.v.). 


wave-length, s. The distance between 
the crests of two adjacent waves, or between 
the lowest parts of the depressions on each 
side of a wave, 


wave-line principle, s. 

Ship-build,: The principle of building ships 
with contours seientifically adapted to the 
curves of the sea-waves they have to traverse. 
It was introduced by Mr. Scott Russell in 


consequence of experiments made by him in 
1834. Two years later a Committee of the 
British Association was appointed to report 
on the subject. The principle is now gene- 
rally adopted. 


wave-loaf, s. 
Judaism: A loaf for a wave-offering (q.v.). 


wave-moths, s. pl. 
Entom.: The Acidalide, a family of Geo- 
meter Moths. 


wave-motion, s. Motion in curves alter- 
nately concave and convex, like that of the 
waves of the sea; undulatory motion. 


wave-offering, s. 

Judaism: Heb, 151.1 (tenuphah) = agita- 
tion, tumult, a wave-offering, from 12 (wuph) 
= to agitate, to wave. An offering which is 
believed by the Rabbis to have been waved 
to the four points of the compass, ‘‘ before 
the Lord,” as an acknowledgment of his 
sovereignty over the earth. It is often com- 
bined with the similar heave-offering, believed 
to have been waved upwards as an acknow- 
ledgment of his rule over heaven. It is con- 
nected also with the peace-offering, of which 
it, as a rule, constituted a part. When an 
animal was presented in sacritice, the shoulder 
was often offered as a heave-offering and the 
breast as wave-offering, [WAVE-BREAS?.] Both 
afterwards became the perquisites of the 
priests. On the second day of the Passover 
a sheaf was waved. At Pentecost two 
lambs of the first year were to be offered as 
a peace-offering, and both were to be waved, 
(Ley. x. 14, xxiii. 11-15, 20; Numb. vi. 20, 
xviii. 11.) 

“And waved them for a wave-offering before the 

Lord.”—Le», viii. 27. 

wave-path, s. 

Physics: Any radial line along which an 
earthquake is propagated from its origin. 
(Sr1sMic-cENTRE.] 


wave-shell, s. : 

Physics: One of the waves of alternate com- 
pression and expansion, propagated during an 
earthquake in all directions from the seismic 
centre to the earth’s surface. Theoretically 
these should have the form of concentric 
shells; but, as the earth’s crust is made up 
of rocks varying greatly in density and elas- 
ticity, the waves will necessarily have greater 
velocity in one direction than in another, 
whilst the transit of the wave may be inter- 
rupted by breach of continuity in the trans- 
mitting medium. (Hneyc. Brit.) 


wave-trap, s. 

Hydr. Eng.: A widening inward of the sides 
of piers, to afford space for storm-waves which 
roll in at the entrance to spread and extend 
themselves. 


wave-wine, s. 
Bot.: Convolvulus, or Calystegia sepiwm, and 
Convolvulus arvensis, (Britten & Holland.) 


Wwave-worn, a. Worn by the waves. 


“The wave-worn horns of the echoing bank.” 
Tennyson: Dying Swan, 39. 


wave (1), v.i. & t. [A.S. wajfian; cogn. with 


O. Icel. vafa, vafra, vafla=to waver; vafl = 
hesitation; vafa, vdfa, vafa = to swing, to 
vibrate ; M. H. Ger. waben= to wave ; wabe- 
ren, wabelen, webelen = to fluctuate.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To be moved loosely one way and the 
other ; to play loosely ; to float, to flutter. 


“Those fotemen . . . saw the baners and standerdes 
wave with the wynde,”—Berners ; Froissart ; Cronycle, 
vol. i., ch. ciii, 


+2. To be moved as a signal; to beckon. 
*3. To waver ; to be in an unsettled state; 
to hesitate, to fluctuate. 


** He waved indifferently betwixt doing them neither 
good nor harin,”—Shakes, 


p.: Coriolanus, ii, 2. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To move one way and the other; to move 
to and fro; to brandish, 


“ King Helenus wav'd high the Thracian blade,” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xiii, 728, 


+ 2. To signify, command, or denote by a 
waving motion ; to indicate by a wave of the 
hand or the like ; to give a waving signal for. 


“ She spoke, and bowing waved 
Dismissal.” Tennyson : Princess, ii, 84 


*3, To raise into irregularities of surface. 
*4, To waft; to bear or carry through a 
buoyant medium. ' 


; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
iib, Cuire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 7 
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5. To attract the attention of, or to direct, 
by a waving motion ; to signal by waving the 
hand or the like ; to beckon. 

“It waves me forth again ;—I'll follow it.” 
Shakesp. : Ha’ 


millet, i. 4. 
* wave (2), v.t. [WAIvE.] 
* wave, pret. of v. [WEAVE.] 


waved, pa. par. & a. [Wave(l), J 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
L, Ordinary Language : 
1. Moved to and fro, or one way and the 
other ; brandished. 
*2. Variegated in lustre ; watered. 

“The waved water chamelot was from the beginning 
esteemed the richest and bravest wearing.”—P. Hol- 
tand ; Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xlviii. 

IL. Technically : 
1. Bot. :; (UNDULATED, 2.]. 

2. Entom.: Having the margin of the body 

indented with a series or succession of arched 
segments or incisions. 


3. Her.: The same as ONDE (q.V.). 


*wave’-léss, a. [Eng. wave, s. ; -less.] Free 
from waves; not waving; not disturbed or 
agitated ; still. 


* wave’-lét, s. [Eng. wave, s.; dimin. suff. 
-let.] A little wave; a ripple on water. 
“ How its wavelets laugh and glisten.” 
Longfellow : inking Song. 
wave’-like, a. [Eng. wave, s., and like.] Like 
or resembling a wave or waves. 


wa‘-véll-ite, s. [After Dr. Wavell, who dis- 
covered it ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, mostly 
occurring in globular or hemispherical groups 
of radiating crystals. Hardness, 3°25 to 4; 
sp. gr., 2°337; lustre, vitreous, sometimes 
resinous; colour, white, shades of yellow, 
green, gray, brown, black. Compos.: phos- 
phoric acid, 34°4; alumina, 37°3; water, 28°3 
= 100, which is equivalent to the formula, 
8Al,032P05 + 12HO. 


wav-ér, v.i. [A freq. from wave (1), v. ; A.S. 
qwefre = wandering, restless ; cogn. with Icel. 
vafra = to hover about; Norw. vavra = to 
flap about.] 

1. To play or move here and there, or to 
and fro; to move one way and the other; to 
flutter. 


“Tt wavers as long as it is free, and is at rest when 
it oo choose no more.”—Bp, Taylor - Sermons, vol, iii., 
ser. 7. 


2. To be unsettled in opinion ; to be unde- 
termined ; to fluctuate, to hesitate, to vacillate, 


“ His authority and example had induced some of 
his brethren, who had at first wavered, to resign their 
benefices."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


*3. To be in danger of falling or failing; to 
totter, to reel. 


“ Though it were waverynge and in daunger to fall.” 
—Sir T. Hiyot : Governeur, bk, i., ch. xi. 
 ‘wav-ér, s. [Prob. from wave, s.] A sapling 
‘or young timber-tree. (Hvelyn.) 


Wwav’-Gr-ér, s. [Eng. waver, v.; -er.] One 
who wavers, hesitates, or vacillates ; one who 
is unsettled in opinion. 

“ But come, young waverer, come, go with me.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 3. 
wav -ér-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [WAVER, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.; (See 
the verb). 


“ Its wavering image there.” 
Longfellow : The Bridge. 


C. As subst.: Doubt; unsettled state of 
mind. 


“The people wer in a wavering.”—Udal: Luke vi. 


wav-6r-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wavering; -ly.] 
In a wavering, hesitating, or vacillating man- 
ner; with hesitation, doubt, or vacillation. 


Ee one not waveringly about you.”—Udal. 1 Peter, . 


wav -ér-ing-néss, s. (Eng. wavering ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wavering ; hesi- 
tation, doubt, vacillation, 


“The wa of idities,”—Mont . 
gays ; our cup’ ague 


Wave’-son, s. [Etym. doubtful, but prob. 
connected with waif rather than wave.] A 
term applied to goods which, after shipwreck, 
appear oating on the sea. 


wav-i-néss, s. (Eng. wavy; -ness.] The 
quality emote of aries ooaged ; , 


wav -y, * wav-ie, a. 


"wav-ure,s. [Eng. wave (2), v.;-ure.] The 
act of waving or putting off. 


(Eng. wav(e), s.; -y.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1. Rising or swelling in waves; full of 
waves. 


‘Thirtie hollow bottom’d barks divide the wavie seas,” 
Chapman. (Todd.) 


2. Showing undulations or fluctuations of 
any kind ; rising and falling as in waves ; mov- 
ing or playing to and fro. 


“Long th 
Of flowers.” ney Cowper : Task, v. 158. 
Il. Technically: 
1. Bot. : [UNDULATED, 2.]. 


2. Her. : Ondé (q.v.). 


*wawe, s. [Icel. vdgr ; Dan. vove ; Ger. wage.] 
A wave. 


“Thei weren dryuen hidir and thidir with wawis,” 
—Wycliffe: Luke viii. 


*wawl (1), * wawle, v.i. [Prob. a variant 
of wail.] To cry, to wail. 


“The first time that we smell the air, 
We wawile and cry.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 


wAwl (2), waul (2), v.i. (Prob. allied to A.S. 
wealwian ; Eng. wallow.) To look wildly ; to 
roll the eyes. (Scotch.) 


waw’-ly, a. [Waty.] 


Wax, s. [A.S. wear; cogn. with Dut. was; 
Icel. & Sw. vax; Dan. vor ; Ger. wachs ; Russ. 
vosk’ ; Lith. waszkas.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, The same as SEaLinc-wax (q.Vv.). 

2. Cerumen (q.Vv.). 

3. A rage. (Schoolboys’ slang.) 

ma She’s in a terrible wax.”—H. Kingsley : Ravenshoe, 

ch, Vv. 

II, Technically : 

1. Bot. : Any substance more or less resem- 
bling beeswax. Secretions or excretions of such 
a kind exist as a delicate bloom on the plum ; 
as dense agglomerations of rods or needles 
on the leaf of the rye; as simple coatings or 
granules on the “frosted” leaves of many 
lilies, as coatings of rods standing vertically 
on the surface of the cuticle, as on the leaves 
of the banana, or as incrustations, as in 
Opuntia. (Thomé.) 

2. Chem.: A term originally restricted to 
beeswax, but now extended to various bodies 
possessing similar characters, found widely 
diffused in the vegetable kingdom, occurring 


as a coating on various parts of plants, as | 


leaves, fruits, &«. They contain but a small 
proportion of oxygen, and appear to consist 
of the higher members of the fatty acids, 
combined with alcohol radicals. At ordinary 
temperatures they are more or less hard, 
beeome soft when warmed, and melt below 
100°; insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, but soluble in ether, in chloroform, 
and in the fixed and volatile oils. Candles of 
beeswax are manufactured by pouring melted 
wax upon the wicks until of proper thickness, 
when they are rolled while still plastic on a 
marbleslab. Itmakes excellent candles, which 
have a pleasant odor, but is too high priced to 
be much used for this purpose. It is employed 
for waxing polished floors, as an ingredient in 
some varnishes, and in making lithographic 
crayons. The ancients made much use of wax 
for writing tablets, it being easy to obliterate 
the writing by the blunt end of the stylus. 
The art of modelling portraits and figures in 
wax is of prehistoric date. The Greeks were 
very skillful in this art, and the Romans had 
wax portraits of their ancestors hung in their 
house entrances, as proof of ancient pedigree. 
Wax modelling in figures, flowers, &c.,is still 
a popular art. Much wax is produced in the 
United States, while the myrtle-berry (Myrica 
cerifera) yields a waxy substance much used in 
candle-making. Similar plants are found in 
South America and Africa. [BrEswax, 
CHINESE-WAX, MINERAL-WAX, SPERMACETI.] 

3. Manuf. & Comm.: Vegetable wax is be- 
lieved to have been used for candles in China 
earlier than in Europe. It was first employed 
in England for the purpose in the twelfth 
century. 


4, Pharm.: Wax is emollient and demul- 
cent; it is used in the preparation of oint- 
ments, plasters, &c. 


wax-basket, s. A fancy basket made 
of wire and coated with wax. (Simmonds.) 


wax-bill, s. [Waxsrx..] 
wax-candle, s. 


*wax-chandler, s. 
of wax-candles. 


wax-cloth, s. A popular but erroneous 
name for floor-cloth (q.v.). 


wax-cluster, s. 

Bot.: Gaultheria hispida. The berries are 
white, with u taste somewhat like that of the 
gooseberry, but more bitter. Found in Tas- 
mania. 


wax-coal, s. 
Min. : The same as Pyropissite (q.v.). 


wax-doll, s. A child’s doll made entirely 
or partly of wax. 


wax-end, waxed-end, s. A shoe- 
maker’s sewing-thread covered with resin 
(shoemaker’s wax), and having a bristle fas- 
tened at the end, to enable it to lead through 
the hole made by the awl. 


wax-fiower, s. 


1. Ord. Lang. : An artificial flower made of 
wax, 


2. Bot.: Clusia insignis. 


wax-insect, s. 

Entom.: Coceus sinensis, or Pela, a smalk 
white insect, a native of China, valuable on 
account of the wax it produces. It feeds 
chiefly on a kind of sumach (Rhus succada- 
meum), and the wax is deposited on the 
branches as a coating which resembles hoar- 
frost. This is seraped off and used for making 
eandles, [CERYL-CEROTATE. ] 


_ *wax-kernel, s. A kind of concretion 
in the flesh. 
“A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and 
many wax-kernels about it.”"— Wiseman : Surgery. 


wax-light, s. A taper made of wax. 


wax-modelling, s. The act or art of 
making models and figures in wax. Called 
also the Ceroplastic Art. The process has 
been generally superseded by that of clay and 
sand modelling, though wax is still employed 
by silversmiths. 


wax-moth, s. 

Entom.; Any individual of the family Gal- 
leride (q.v.); specif., Galleria mellonella, the 
larva of which feeds on wax in hives. 


wax-myrtle, s. 
Bot.: Myrica cerifera. 
CANDLEBERRY, MyYRTLE.] 


wax-opal, s. 
Min.: A variety of opal, presenting a waxy 
lustre on fracture surfaces. 


wax-painting, s. The same as En- 
CAUSTIC-PAINTING (q.V.). 


wax-palm, s. 

Bot.: Humboldt’s name for Ceroxylon andi- 
cola, a fine palm, growing in the Andes of 
New Grenada, near the sources of the Magda- 
lena and Cauca rivers. It has astraight stem, 
somewhat thicker at its middle part than 
above or below, and terminating above in a 
tuft of six or eight large pinnate leaves. The 
flowers, which are polygamous, are in panicles, 
the calyx of three small scales, the petals 
three, the stamens numerous, with short fila- 
ments ; the frnit, a small round drupe with 
a single seed. The trunk is covered by a 
coating of wax, which exudes from the space 
between the insertion of the leaves. Accord. 
ing to Vauquelin, this wax is a concrete in- 
flammable substance, consisting of one-third 
of actual wax and two-thirds of resin. 


wax-paper, s. A kind of paper prepared 
by spreading over its surface a coating made 
of white wax, turpentine, and spemmaceti. 


*wax-red, a. Of a bright-red colour, 
resembling that of sealing-wax. 
“Set thy seal-manual on my waz-red lips.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 516. 
*wax-scot, s. <A duty anciently paid 
twice a year towards the charge of wax- 
candles in churches, 


wax-tree, s. 

1, Aname common to plants of the genus 
Vismia (q.v.). The wax-tree of Guiana is 
Vismia guianensis ; that of Cayenne, V. cayan- 
ensis. ‘These, with all other species of the 
genus, yield a waxy or resinous juice. 


A candle made of wax, 
A maker or seller 


[Ciusra.] 


[BAYBERRY, 2, 


béy; péUut, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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2. Ligustrum lucidum. A kind of vegetable 
wax is said to be obtained from it in China, 


wax-wing, s. [WAxWwING.] 


wax-work, s. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Work executed in wax, esp., figures 
formed in wax in imitation of real beings ; 
also, anatomical preparations in wax, models 
of fruit, flowers, &c, The art of modelling in 
wax is very ancient; the Romans used to set 
up wax images of their ancestors in the atrium 
of their houses. (Sallust: Jug., iv. 6.) 

2. (Pl.): An exhibition of wax figures repre- 
senting celebrated or notorious characters ; 
the place where a collection of such figures 
is exhibited. 


“ Wax-works is the kind of a business as a man gets 
used to and friendly with, after a manner.”—Seribner's 
Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 467. 


II. Bot. : Celastrus scandens, a native of North 
America, The name is given from the scarlet 
covering of the seeds. [CELASTRUS.] 


wax-worker, s. 

1. One who works in wax; a maker of wax- 
work. : 

2, A bee which makes wax. 


WAX (1), v.t. [Wax, s.] To smear or rub with 
wax ; to apply wax to; to treat or join with 
wax, 

“Unequal in their length, and waxed with care,” 

Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 

WAx (2), * waxe, * wex (pa. t. waxed, * wen, 
* wou; pa. par. waved, * waxen, * wenen, * women), 
vi. [A.S. weaxan (pa. t. weds, pa. par. ge- 
weaxen) ; cogn, with Dut. wassen; Icel. vara ; 
Dan. vere; Sw. vdwa; Ger. wachsen ; Goth. 
wahojan. From the same root come Lat. 
augeo = to increase ; vigeo= to flourish ; Eng. 
eke, vigour, &e.] 

1. To increase in size; to become larger ; to 
grow. (Cowper: Natwre Unimpaired by Time.) 

2. To pass from one state to another ; to 

become. 

“We may observe it growing with age, waxing 
bigger and stronger.”"— Barrow. Sermons, vol. i. 
ser. 4. 

WAX’-bill, s. [Eng. waa, and bill (1).] 

Ornith.: A popular name for Swainson’s 

genus Estrelda, from the waxy-red colour of 
their bills. Estrelda amandava is the Red, and 
E. formosa the Green Waxbill. 


“Tn the form of their beak the Wazbills, as Blyth 
calls them, deviate towards the Finches and Linnets.” 
—Jerdon : Birds of India, ii. 359. 


WwaAx’-en, a. [Eng. waa, s.; -en.] 
1. Made or consisting of wax. 
“Within the cave the sluseeRing bees attend 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend.” 
J Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xiii. 181. 
2. Covered with wax ; waxed over. 
“To pitch the waxen flooring some contrive.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Georgic iv. 287. 
*3. Resembling wax; soft as wax; im- 
pressible. (Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,240.) 


waxen-chatterer, s. 
Ornith.,: The Bohemian Waxwing (q.v.). 


wax’-ér, s. [Eng..waz (1), v.; -er.] One who 
or that which waxes ; specif., an attachment 
to wax the thread in a sewing machine used 
for shoemaking, harness-making, &c. 


wax’-i-néss, s. (Eng. wavy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being waxy. 


wax'-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Wax (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). : 
C. As substantive : 
1, The process of finishing leatner. 


2. The treatment of thread with soft wax 
in the sewing-machine for boots and shoes, 


3. The process of stopping out colours in 
ealico-printing. 


wax-wing, s. (Eng. waz, s., and wing.) 

Ornith.: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Ampelis (= t Bombycilla), from the 
fact that in two of the three species the second- 
ary and tertiary quills terminate in horny ex- 
pansions of the shaft, somewhat resembling 
pieces of red sealing-wax. Ampelis garrula, 
the European or Bohemian Waxwing (q.v.), 
and A. cedrorum, the American Waxwing or 
Cedar-bird (q.v.), have these spots; but they 
are absent in A. phenicoptera, the Asiatic or 
Japanese Waxwing. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #, ec =¢; ey =4; @ =kw. 


wax—way 


WwaAx'-¥, *wax'-ey, «. (Eng. waa, s.; -y.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Made or consisting of wax; abounding 
in wax. 

2. Resembling wax in appearance, softness, 
plasticity, impressibility, or the like ; hence, 
yielding, pliable, impressionable. 

“ He is servile in imitation, waxey to perswasions.” 

Bp. Hall: Characterisms, bk. ii. 
3. Angry, cross. (Schoolboys’ slang.) 


“T could make him a little waxy with me.”"— 
Dickens: Bleak House, ch. xxiv. 


Il, Bot.: Having the texture and colour of 
new wax, as the pollen masses of various 
orchids. [CERACEOUS.] 


waxy-degeneration, s. 

be Pathol. : The transformation of the liver into 
a tough substance resembling yellow wax, the 
organ increasing ultimately in weight till it 
weighs eight or nine instead of three to four 
pounds. The disease is constitutional, comes 
on insidiously, and is incurable. Called also 
Amyloid, Albuminous, Lardaceous, or Sero- 
fulous Degeneration of the Liver. 


waxy-infiltration, s. 

Pathol. : The infiltration of waxy matter into 
any organ of the body. The most highly-de- 
veloped and dangerous form of it is waxy 
degeneration of the liver (q.v.). 


waxy-kidney, s. 
Pathol.: A kidney affected by lardaceous 
disease (q.v.). 


waxy-yellow, a. & s. 
Bot.: Dull yellow with a soft mixture of 
reddish-brown. 


* way (1), * waye, v.t. [WeicH.] 


* way (2), v.t. & i. [WAY, 3.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To go in; to proceed along. 

2. To go or journey to. 

3. To put in the way ; to teach to go in the 
way ; to break to the ruad. (Said of horses.) 
B. Intrans. : To journey, to travel, to go. 
“On a time, as they together wayed.” 

Spenser. F. Q., LV. ii. 12. 
way, * waye, * wey, *weye, s. [A.8. weg; 
cogn. with Dut. weg; Icel. vegr; Dan. vei ; 
Sw. vdég; O. H. Ger. wec; Ger. weg ; Goth. 
wigs; Lat. via; Sansc. vaha=a road, from 
vah = to carry.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1..A track or path along which one goes, 
passes, or journeys; a place for passage; a 
tobe road, route,-street, or passage of any 

ind. 

“A very great multitude spread their garments in 

the way."—Mutthew xxi. 8, 

* 2, Passage, passing. 

“Shut the doors against his way.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 3, 

3. A going, moving, or passing from one 
place toanother ; progression, transit, journey. 

“The Lord ... prosper thy way.”—G@enesis xxiv. 40, 

4, Path or course in life. (Prov, xiii. 15). 

5. Length of space; distance. 

‘Tis but a little way that I can bring you.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 4. 

6. Direction of motion, progress, or travel ; 
course ; relative position or motion to or from 
a certain point ; tendency of action. 

“ He turns his lips another way.” 
~ Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 90. 

7. The means by which anything is reached, 
attained, obtained, or accomplished; pro- 
ceeding, course, scheme, plan, device. 

“My best way is to creep under his gaberdine.” 
Shakesp. - Tempest, ii. 2. 
8. Method or manner of proceeding ; mode, 
fashion, style. 
“ As when two pilgrims in a forest stray, 
Both may be lost, but each in his own way.” 
Cowper; Hope, 277, 

*9. Character, kind, tendency. 

“Men of his way should be most liberal,” 
Shakesp, : Henry VIII, i. 3. 

10. Usnal mode of action or conduct ; mode 
of dealing ; method of life or action ; regular 
or habitual course or scheme of life ; habit. 

“All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.”— 

Genesis vi, 12. 

11. Resolved plan or mode of action ; course 
determined on or chosen as one’s own ; parti- 
cular will or humour. nl 

He had mewed in flames at hone a in the senate.” 

Ben Jonson : Catiline, iv. 8, 
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12. Respect, point, view. 


“You wrong me every way.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv, & 


13. Sphere of observation. 


“The general officers and the public ministers that 
fellin my way were generally subject to the gout.”— 
Temple, 


II. Nautical : 

1, Progress or motion through the water: 
as, a vessel under way. 

2. Speed, motive power: as, The boat had 
a good deal of way on when the accident oe 
curred, 

3. Plural: 

(1) [BILeGE-way]. 

(2) Balks or skids for rolling up weights or 
for sliding them down. 


¥ Wayand ways are used in certain phrases 
in the sense of wise, 


“ But if he shall any ways make them void after he 
hath heard them, then he shall bear her iniquity.”"— 
Numbers xxx. 15. 


Y Way is both general and indefinite: 
manner and method are species of the way 
chosen by design; the cowrse and the means 
are the way which we pursue in our moral 
conduct. 

qT 1. By the way: [By, C. 9.]. 

2. By way of: 

(1) By the route or road of: as, To travel 
by way of Paris. 

(2) For the purpose of; as being ; to serve 
for or in lieu of: as, He said this by way of 
introduction. 

3. Come your way, Come your ways: Come, 
come on; a phrase often used as an encou- 
ragement or invitation to approach or accom- 
pany the speaker. 


“ Come your way, sir." —Shakesp. ; Measure for Mea- 
sure, iii. 2. 


4. Covered way, Covert way : [COVERED-WAY.] 

5. In the family way : [FamMiLy-way]. 

6. In the way: Ina position to obstruct or 
hinder; of such a nature as to obstruct, 
hinder, or impede: as, He is always in the 
way. 

7. In the way of: 

(1) So as to meet, fall in with, or gain: as, 
He put me in the way of doing business. 

(2) In respect of ; as regards. 

“What my tongue can do in the way of flattery.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, iii. 2 

8. Milky way: [GALAXY]. 

9. On the way; In going, travelling, or pass- 
ing along; hence, in a state of progression 
or advancement towards completion or ao- 
complishment. 

‘‘You should have been well on your way to York.” 

Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., ii 1. 

10. Out of the way: 

(1) Not in the proper course; in such a 
position or condition as to pass or miss one’s 
object; in such a place or state as to be 


hindered, impeded, incommoded, or pre- 


vented. 
“*Men who go 
must be ratty ee ee nine Fee eee: 
son: Clarissa. 

(2) Not in its proper place, or where it can 
be found or met with ; hence, concealed, lost, 
hidden, gone, 

“Ts 't lost? is't gone? speak, is it out of the way I” 

Shukesp. : Othello, iii. 4. 

(8) Not in the usual, ordinary, or regular 
course ; out of the beaten track ; hence, un- 
usual, extraordinary, remarkable, striking, 
notable: as, That is nothing owt of the way. 
(Collog.) 

(4) Used as an order to make room, 

“ Out of the way, I say.” Shakesp, ; Tempest, i, 1, 

ll. Right of way: 

Law: A privilege which an individual or 
a particular description of individuals may 
have of going over another’s grounds, subject 
to certain conditions or sanctioned by the 
custom by virtue of which the right exists, 
A right of way may be claimed by prescrip- 
tion and immemorial usage, such right being 
absolute and indefeasable if proved to be used 
down to the time of the commencement of the 
action. It may also be granted by special 
permission, as when the owner of lands grants 
to another liberty of passing over his grounds 
in order to go to church, market, or the like, 
in which case the gift is confined to the 
grantee alone, and dies with him, Again, a 
right of way may arise by act and operation 
of law, as when a man grants a piece of 


ground in the middle of his field he at the 
same tacitly and impliedly grants a way to 
come at it. 

12. To give way: [GivE, J 23.). 

13. To go one’s way (or ways): To take one’s 
departure ; to depart; to go off. (Often used 
as implying reproach.) 

“Go thy ways, I begin to be aweary of thee.”— 

Shakesp, ; All's Weil, iv. 6. 

14. To go the way of all flesh (or of all the 
earth): To die. (1 Kings ii. 2.) 

15. To have way, To have one’s way: To have 
free scope. 

“ Let him have his way.”—Shakesp, : All’s Well, iii. 6. 

16. To hold one’s way: To keep one’s course ; 
to go on; not to stop. 

17. To lead the way: To be the first or most 
advanced in a march, procession, progress, or 
the like ; to act the part of a leader, guide, &c. 


18. To make one’s way: To advance suc- 
cessfully ; to find and pursue a successful 
career ; to prosper ; to advance in life by one’s 
own exertions. 

19. To make way: [Makgs, v., J 36.]. 

20. To take one’s own way: To follow one’s 
own fancy, opinion, plan, or inclination, 

“ Take your own way."—Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i, 5. 

21. To take one’s way : To start ; to set out. 


“Take your way for home.” 
Shukesp. : All’s Well, ii. 5. 


22. Way of the rownds : 

Fort.: A space left for the passage round 
between a rampart and the wall of a fortified 
town. 

23. Ways and means : 


*(1) Methods, resources, facilities. 

“Then eyther prynce sought the wayes 4 meanys 
howe eyther of theym myght dyscontent other.”— 
Fabyan: Oronycle (an: 1335). 

(2) Specif. in legislation, means of raising 
money ; resources of revenue. In this sense 
generally in the expression, 

Committee of Ways and Means = a Com- 
mitiee of the House of Representatives to 
which is referred for consideration and report 
all questions relating to revenue matters and 
the raising of funds for government support, 
There is a similar committee in the British 
House of Commons which considers questions 
of taxes, duties, and other revenue matters. 


way-baggage, s. The baggage or lug- 
gage of a way-passenger travelling by railroad 
or in a stage-coach. 


*way-beaten, a. Way-worn, tired. 
“This way-beaten couple, master and man,."’—Jar- 
vis: Don Quixote, pt. ii., bk. iv., ch. vii. 
Wway-bennet, way-bent, s. 
Bot.: Hordeum murinum, [{WALL-BARLEY.] 


Wway-bill, s. A list of the names of pas- 
sengers who are carried in a public convey- 
ance, or the description of goods sent with a 
common carter by land. 


*way-bound, a. Hindered or prevented 
from pursuing one’s journey, as by snow or 
the like. 

“To tell how poor travellers are way-bound."”—Daily 

Telegraph, Dec. 29, 1885. 
* way-door, s. A street-door. 
“On his wuy-door fix the horned head.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, Ii. iv. 7. 
way-end, s. 


Mining: A term applied in iron-stone mines 
to that part of the face where the road enters. 


way-farer, s. [WAYFARER.] 
way-gate, s. 

1, The tail-race of a mill. 

2. Right of way. (Scotch.) 


“ He [Irving] took me into his library... and said, 
cheerily flinging out his arms: ‘Upon all these you 
have will and way-gate,’ an expressive Annandale 
phrase of the completest welcome.”—Carlyle: Remi- 
niscences, i. 101. 


Wway-grass, s. 
Bot. : Polygonum aviculare. 


way-leave, s. Right-of-way. 

“Another thing that is remarkable is their way- 
leaves ; for when men have pieces of ground between 
the colliery and the river, they sell leave to lead coals 
over their ground.”—WNorth: Lord Guilford, i, 265. 

*way-maker, s. One who makes a 
way ; a precursor. 

“Way-makers ... to the restitution of the evan- 
gelical truth.”—Bp. Hall. 

* way-mark, s. A mark to guide persons 
in travelling. (Cowper: Prog. of Error, 117.) 


way -board, s. 


way’-bréad, s. 


* way fare, v.i. 


* way’-fare, s. 


way -far-ér, s. 


way-g0-ing, «a. 


way’ - goose, s. 


way-lay’, way’-lay, v.t. 


way-lay’-ér, way’-lay-er, s. 


wayboard—we 


way-measurer, s. [ODOMETER.] 


Wway-pane, s. A slip left for cartage in 
watered land. 


Wway-passenger, s. A passenger picked 
up by the way—that is, one taken up at some 
place intermediate between the regular or 
principal stopping-places or stations, 


way-post, s. A finger-post. 


way-shaft, s. 
Steam-eng.: A shaft in a lever-beam engine 
which actuates the slide-valve. 


way-station, s. An intermediate sta- 
tion on a railroad, 


way-thistle, s. 
Bot. : Cardwus or Cnicus arvensis. 


way-thor», s. 
Bot. : Rkhamnus catharticus. 


way-train,s, A railway train that 


stops at way-stations. 

way-warden,s. The surveyor of aroad 
or highway. (White: Selborne, lett. xxviii. 
To Hon. D. Barrington.) 


[Eng. way, and board.] 

Mining & Geol. : A mining term now some- 
what extensively adopted by geologists to 
designate the bands or layers separating 
thicker strata, and marking the line at which 
the latter tend to separate. Thus thick beds 
of limestone, or of sandstone, may be separ- 
rated by thin layers of shale. (Page.) 


[A.8. weg-breéde, from its 
growing by the wayside.]} 
Bot. : Plantago major. 


[Eng. way, s., and fare, v.] 
To travel, to journey. 


“A certain Laconian as he wayfared came unto a 
place where there dwelt an old friend of his,”—P. Hol- 
land; Plutarch, p, 890. 


(WAYFARE, v.] The act of 
travelling or journeying ; travel. 


(Eng. wayfar(e); -er.] One 
who travels or journeys ; a traveller, 


“Frequented with many wayfarers.”"—Carew: Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, fol. 66. | 


way’- far -ing, * wai-far-ing, * way- 


fair-yng, a. &s. [Eng. wayfar(e) ; -ing.] 

A. As adj.: Travelling, journeying; being 
on a journey. 

“To compell euen wayfairyng menne to stay 
whether they will or no,"—Goldinge - Cesar, fol. 87. 

+ B. As subst.: Journey, pilgrimage. 


** And wayworn seemed he with life's wayfaring.” 
A. C. Swinburne ; Trtstram of Lyonesse, ii. 


wayfaring-tree, s. 

Bot. : Viburnum Lantana, a large and much- 
branched shrub, six to twenty feet high, the 
young shoots very downy. Leaves elliptic, 
cordate at the base, serrate, veined, downy 
beneath, the pubescence being stellate ; 
flowers white, in large dense cymes ; berry 
purplish-black. Found in England in woods 
and hedges, especially on a chalky or lime- 
stone soil. It flowers in May and June. 


[Eng. way, s., and going.] 
Going away, departing ; of, pertaining to, or 
belonging to one who goes away. 


waygoing-crop, s. The crop which is 
taken froin the land the year the tenant 
leaves it. Called also Out-going crop. 


[Wayzaoosg.] The same as 
Wayzcoosg, 3. (q.V.). 

“ The way-gooses were always kept about Bartholo- 
mew-tide ; and till the master-printer have given this 
wan fous the journeymen do not use to work by 
eandle-light."—C. H. Timperley: Dict. Printers & 
Printing, p. 516. 

[Eng. way, s., 
and lay.]| To watch insidiously in the way, 
with a view to rob, seize, or slay ; to beset by 
the way. 
‘‘A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 
Wordsworth : Poems of the Imagination, 

{Eng. way- 
lay ; -er.) One who waylays; one who waits 
for another in ambush, with a view to rob, 
seize, or slay him. 


*way-léss, a. (Eng. way, s.; -less.] Having 


no way, road, or path; pathless, trackless. 


“Her through the wayless woods of Cardiff to convey.” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, 8. 5. 
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*way-mént, * wai-mént, v.i. [0. Fr 
waimenter, a variant of lamenter = to lament.’ 
To lament, to bewail. 

“With that she wept and wofullie waymented.” 
Spenser : Tears of the Muses, 355. 
*way’-mént, s, [WAYMENT, v.] Lamenta 
tion, wailing. 
“ For pittie of the sad wayment 
Which Orpheus for Eurydice did make.” 
Spenser ; Ruines of Time, 890, 

* = D4 in * 
way-ment-ing, * way-ment-ynge, s. 
[WaAYMENT, v.] Lamentation, lamenting. 

“ That in this world nys creature lyvynge, 
That herde such another waymentynge.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 904. 
way’-side, s.&a. (Eng. way, s., and side.) 
A. As subst. : The side of the road or way; 
| ‘the border or edge of a highway. 
“It stood also hard by the wayside."—Bunyam: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 
B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the side of 
a road; situated on, lying near, or growing 
on the wayside; as, a wayside inn, a wayside 
flower. 


way-ward, * wei-ward, * wey-ward, 
a. [A headless form of aweiward = away- 
ward ; thus wayward = awayward, i.e., turned 
away, perverse. (Skeat.)] 
1, Perverse, froward; full of peevish ca- 
prices or whims ; capricious, obstinate. 


‘Make their whole being a wayward and uneasy 
condition.”—Steele ; Spectator, No. 202. 


2. Growing or running where not wanted. 


“Send its rough wayward roots in all directions,”— 
Smithson: Useful Book for Farmers, p, 82, 


* way-ward-ly, adv. [Eng. wayward; -ly.} 
In a wayward manner ; perversely, frowardly. 


“ Waywardly proud; and therefore bold, because 
extremely faulty.”—Sidney. 


way -ward-néss, * wei-ward-nesse, s. 
(Eng. wayward ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being wayward ; perverseness, frowardness, 


“Her rather See ae waywardness and wilful- 
ness.”—Zcho, March 6, 1888, 


*way'-wise, a. [Eng. way, s., and wise, a.} 
Expert in finding or keeping the way. 


* way’-wis-ér, s. [Ger. wegweiser =a guide, 
from weg = way, and weisen = to direct.] An 
instrument for measuring the distance which 
one. has travelled on a road ; an odometer or 
pedometer. (Hvelyn: Diary, Aug. 6, 1655.) 


* way -wode, * wai-wode, s. (Pol. & 
Russ. woyewoda = army-leader, from woi = an 
army, and wodit=to lead.] A name origi- 
nally given to military commanders in various 
Slavonie countries, and afterwards to go- 
vernors of towns and provinces. It was 
borne for a time by the rulers of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, who subsequently took the 
title of Hospodar. 


* way’-wode-ship, s. (Eng. waywode ; -ship.} 
The office or jurisdiction of a waywode. 


+ way’-worn, a. 
Wearied by travelling; tired. 
under WAYFARING, B.] 


way’-wort, s. [Eng. way, and wort.) 
Bot.: Anagallis arvensis. 


wayz’-godse, s. [See def. 3.] 

*1, Astubble-goose. (Bailey.) 

*2,. An entertainment given to journey- 
men at the beginning of winter. (Bailey.) 

3. An annual dinner of the persons em- 
ployed in a printing-office ; a printer's bean- 
feast. Timperley (Dict. Printers & Printing, 
p. 516) says: ‘‘ The derivation of this term is 
not generally known. It is from the old Eng- 
lish word wayz, stubble. A stubble goose 
is a known dainty in our days. A wayz-goose 
was the head dish at the annual feast of the 
forefathers of our fraternity.” 


[Eng. way, s., and worn.} 
(See extract 


we, pers. pron. [A.S.; cogn. with Dut. wij; 
Icel. vér, ver; Dan. & Sw. vi; Ger. wir; 
Goth. weis.] The plural of the first personal 
pronoun: I and another, or others; I and he 
or she, or I and they. 


41. We is often used indefinitely, or 
vaguely, like they, in the sense of people 
generally, the world, &c., and corresponding 
to the French on and the German man. In 
this use we differs from they in that by using 
it the speaker identifies himself more or less 
directly with the statement, whereas the use 
of they does not imply any such identification. 


Ss b6y; pPdUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 


cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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weak—weal 


2. Weis frequently used by individuals, as 
editors, authors, and the like, when alluding 
to themselves, in order to avoid any appear- 
ance of egotism, which would arise from the 
too constant use of the pronoun 2. We is 
also used by kings and other potentates in 
official documents. It is said to have been 
first so used by King John (1204-15), 


“ We charge you, on allegiance to ourself, 
To hold your slaughtering hands.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI,, iil. 1. 


weak, *weake, waik, * weik, * weke, 
*wycke, *wyke, «a. [Icel. veikr, veykr, 
vakr = weak ; Sw. vek; Dan. veg=pliant ; 
A.S. wdc= pliant, weak, easily bent; Dut. 
week; Ger. weich, The original meaning was 
yielding, giving way easily ; cf. Icel. vikja 
(pa. t. veik, pa. par. vikinn) = to turn, to turn 
aside; A.S. wican (pa. t. wae, pa. par. wicer) 
=to give way; Ger. weichen (pa. t. wich, pa. 
par. gewichen) = to give way; Gr. elkw (eikd, 
for veikd) = to yield, to give way. From the 
same root come wick and wicker.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Wanting or deficient in physical strength ; 
as— 

(1) Deficient in bodily strength; not able 
to do severe or difficult tasks or work, or to 
raise heavy weights, or the like; wanting in 
robustness or vigour ; feeble, exhausted ; not 
strong ; infirm, sickly. 

“Him to be yet weak and weary well she knew.” 

Spenser: F. Q., 1. ix, 20, 

(2) Not able to sustain a heavy weight, 
pressure, or strain. 

“ A mantel hong her fast by 
Upon a bench weake and small.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 

(3) Not having the parts firmly united or 
adhesive ; easily broken or separated into 
pieces ; brittle: as, a weak vessel. 

(4) Not stiff; pliant, easily bending, soft : 
as, the weak stem of a plant. 

(5) Not able to resist onset or attack ; easily 
surmounted or overcome: as, a weak fortress, 


2. Unfit for purposes of attack or de- 
fence, either from want of numbers, training, 
courage, or other martial resources ; not 
strong in arms; too small in numbers or in- 
sufficiently prepared : as, a weak force. 


3. Not strongly or numerously supplied ; 
not holding a large number. 

“ Being weak in trumps, you should veel the trump 

next in value to the turn-up,”—Field, Dec, 12, 1885. 

4, Deficient in force of utterance or sound; 
having little volume, loudness, or sonorous- 
ness: as, a weak voice. 

5. Wanting in ability to perform its func- 
tions or office; powerless in operation; in- 
efficacious ; deficient in functional energy, 
activity, or force. 

“Goes against my weak stomach.” 
Shakesp.: Henry ¥V., iii. 2. 

6. Not abundantly or sufficiently impreg- 
nated with the essential required, or with the 
usual ingredients, or with stimulating or 
nourishing substances or properties; not of 
the usual strength ; poor: as, weak tea, weak 
ale, &e. 

7. Not possessing moral or mental strength, 
vigour, or energy; deficient in strength of 
intellect or judgment; wanting in strength of 
mind or resolution. 

“Tf they were weak engage to recall him, they 
would soon have to depose him again,”’—Macaulay : 
Hist. Lng., ch. xii. 

8. Having imperfect mental 

foolish, silly, fatuous, stupid. 

“To dally much with subjects mean and low, 

Proves that the mind is weak, or makes it so.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 545. 

9. Not having acquired full confidence or 
conviction ; not firmly settled or established ; 
wavering, vacillating. 

“Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not 

to doubtful disputations."—Romans xiv. 1. 

10. Deficient in steadiness or firmness ; not 
able to resist temptation, persuasion, urgency, 
or the like ; easily moved, impressed, or over- 
come, . 


faculties ; 


“Wicked and thence zeak.” 
Milton: P, L., iv. 856, 
11. Resulting from or indicating wamt of 
judgment, discernment, or firmness ; arising 
from or characterized by want of moral cour- 
age, of self-denial or of determination ; inju- 
dicious : as, a weak compliance. 
12, Not having effective or prevailing power ; 
not potent ; inefficacious. 
“ My ancient incantations are too weak,” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry*VI., v. 8. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, 


13. Not having power to convince ; notsup- 
ported by the force of reason or truth ; un- 
sustained, controvertible. 


“Weaker reasons than these would have satisfied 
the Whigs who formed the majority of the Privy 
Council.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xi. 


14, Not founded in right or justice; not 
easily defensible. 

“ My title’s weak.” Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI.,i.1. 

15. Deficient. in power or vigour of expres- 
sion; not having pith, pregnancy, or point: 
as, a weak style. 

* 16, Slight, inconsiderable, little, petty. 


“This weak and idle theme,” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 


II, Gram.: A term applied to verbs the 
past tense and past participle of which are 
formed by the addition of -ed, -d; as, I love, 
I loved ; opposed to strong verbs (q.v.). Also 


applied to nouns the plurals of which are 


formed by the addition of -s, -es. 
* weak-built, a. Ill-founded. 


“ Yet ever to obtain his will resolving, 
Though weak-built hopes, persuade him to abstaining.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Rape of Lucrece, 130. 


weak-eyed, a. Having weak eyes. 
weak-fish, s. [SQueTEAcuE.] 


weak-headed, a. Having a weak head 
or intellect. 


* weak-hearted, a. Having little cour- 
age; spiritless. 
“‘ More miseries and greater far 


Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, tii. 2, 


*weak-hinged, a. Weak, ill-founded. 
** Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own weak-hinged fancy.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 8. 
weak-kneed, a. Having weak knees ; 
hence, fig., giving way easily ; not strong of 
mind or resolution ; weak. 
“Such another weak-kneed effort ... will lead to 
no good result,""—S¢t. James's Gazette, Jan. 14, 1888, 
weak-made, a. Having by nature little 
strength ; weak, feeble. 
“Those proud lords, to blame, 
Make weak-made women tenants to their shame.” 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 1,260, 
weak-minded, a. Feeble in mind or 
resolution. 


\ 
weak-mindedness, s. The quality or 
state of being weak-minded ; irresolution, in- 
decision. 
“ Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness,.” 
Wordsworth: To B. R. Haydon, Esq. 
weak-side, s. That side or aspect of a 
person's character or disposition by which he 
is most easily affected or influenced, 


“To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak side, where most our nature fails,” 


Addison ; Cato, 
weak-sighted, a. 


Having weak sight. 
weak-spirited, a. Having a weak or 


timorous spirit ; pusillanimous. 


* weak, *wek-en, v1. & i. 
wacian.) 
A. Trans. : To make weak ; to weaken, 


“Tt... weaketh our hertes in vertues.”"—Golden 
Boke, let. 3, 


B. Intrans.: To become weak; to lose 
strength ; to abate. 

“Somwhat to weken gan the paine.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cresside. iv, 
wéeak’-en, v.f. & i. (Eng. weak, a. 3 -en.] 

A. Trans.: To make weak ; to lessen the 
strength of; to deprive of strength; to de- 
bilitate ; to lessen the force, power, or autho- 
rity of. 

“ How strangely is the force of this motive weakened 


by those who make Christ a mere man.”"—Atterdbury : 
Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 3. 


B. Intrans.: To become weak or. weaker ; 
to lose strength. 
“ His notion weakens.” 
wéak’-en-ér, *wéak’-nér, s. (Eng. weaken ; 
-er.]|) One who or that which weakens, 
“Huge helps to piety, great weakners of sin.”— 
South : Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 11. 
weak’-en-ing, pr. par. & a. [WnAKEN.] 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Having the property or quality 
of reducing strength : as, a weakening ie 
weak’ a. [Bng. weal, a, 3 -ish.] Some- 
what weak ; rather weak. 


* weak -ish-néss, s. (Eng. weakish ; -ness.] 


[A.8. wéecun, 


Shakesp, ; Lear, i, 4. 


ey e, F — etm ¢ 
ree ee) Lee oe) ee: oe 


weak’-ling, * weak- 


weak’-néss, * weake-nesse, s. 


weal (1), * wele, * weale, s. 


* weal (1), vt. 


* weal 2), *wale, v.t. 


The quality or state of being weakish ; slight 
weakness. 


, & & a (Hng. 

weak ; -ling.) 

+A, As subst.: A weak or feeble person. 

“This was a feat not to be attempted by a weak 
ling.” —Field, April 4, 1885, 

* B. As adj.: Weak, feeble, 

“He [Eschines] was but weakling, and very tender.” 
—North: Plutarch, p. 700, 


weak’-ly, *weake-ly, adv. & a [HEng. 


weak, a, ; -ly.] 

A. As adverb; 

1. In a weak manner; with little physical 
strength; feebly, faintly; not strongly or 
forcibly. 

2. With want of efficacy ; with little or no 
result. 

3. With feebleness of mind or intellect ; in- 
discreetly, injudiciously. 

“ Plato... weakly advises men to worship inferlour 
gods, —— and spirits."—Clarke; On the Kvidences, 
prop. 

B. As adj.: Not strong of constitution or 
growth ; weak, infirm. 


“Than be tempted to plant a weakl; wer,” 
Field, Oct. 15, te U fk 


(Eng. 
weak ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being weak ; want 
of physical strength ; want of force or vigour ; 
feebleness, infirmity. 

“The weakness of mine eyes.” 
Shakesp, ; Julius Cassar, iv. & 

2. Want of mental or moral strength ; want 
of moral courage, resolution, or strength of 
will; irresolution. 

“ Weakness to resist 
Philistian gold.” Milton: Samson Agonistes, 830, 
3. Want of spiritedness, life, or sprightli- 
ness. 
“ New graces hss like thy works display, 
Soft without weakness, without glariug gay.” 
Pope; Epistle to Mr, Jervas, 66, 

*4, Want of moral force or influence upon 
the mind ; want of cogency. 

“She seems to be conscious of the weakness of those 
testimonies, ""—TZ%llotson, 

5. A fall in price. 


“The trade there, in fact, has been rather inclined 
to harden than show weakness."—Daily Chronicle, 
May 25, 1885. 


6. A defect, failing, or fauls; a foible: as 
Every one has his weakness. (In this sense it 
takes a plural.) 


[A.8. wela, 
weala, weola = opulence, prosperity, weal, 
from wel = well (q.v.); cogn. with Dan. vel = 
weal, welfare; Sw. val; O. H. Ger. weld, 
wola, wolo ; Ger. wohl.] 

1. A sound, healthy, or prosperous state, 
whether of persons or things; the state of 
being well; welfare, prosperity. 


“ By every chief who fought or fell, 
For Albion's wea? in battle bold, 
Scott: Bard's Incantation, 


*2, The body politic ; the state, the oom- 
monwealth, 
“The special watchmen of our English weal.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1., itt. L 
{I The public, general, or common weal: The 
well-being, welfare, or prosperity of the com- 
munity, state, or society. 
“*A foe to the Kees weal,” 
Shakesp. 


+ Coriolanus, Lil, L 
* weal-balanced, a. Kept in just pro- 
portion by reasons of state. 
“ By cold gradation and weal-balanced form.” 
Shakesp, : Measure for Meusure, iv. & 
*weal-public, *weal-publick, s. 
The public weal ; the commonwealth. 
** Set upon spoil on either t they were, 
Whilst the weat-pubdlick they in pieces tear.” 
Drayton: Miseries of Queen Margaret. 
*weals-man, s. A man who consults or 
professes to consult the public weal. 
“ Meeting two such weals-men as you are,” 
; Shakesp, : C us, li, 1. 


weal (2), *whéal, s. [A.8. walu.] The mark 


of a stripe ; a wale (q.v.). 
“Like warts or weals it hangs upon her skin.” 
Donne, 


(Wea (1), 8] To promote 
the weal or welfare of, ' 


(Wat (2), 8] To 


mark with weals or stripes. 


“Thy sacred body was. stri of th 
and waved with ptooay: stripes Ppa ‘Waly un 
rs fas 


‘full; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


wealaway—wear 
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*weal’-a-way, inierj. [WELawar.]} 
wéoald, * wald, * walt, wold, * weeld, s. 


(A.S. weald, wald =a wood, a forest; cogn. 
with O. H. Ger. walt; Ger. wald.] [Wovp.] 
A piece of open forest-land ; a woody place or 
woody waste ; a wold. 

G As a proper name it is applied to a valley 
or tract a country lying between tke north 
and south downs of Kent and Sussex. 


Weald-clay, s. 

English Geol.: The upper series of strata 
of the Wealden formation. It is about 1,000 
feet thick, and, with the exception of its 
upper portion, which is fluvio-marine, is of 
freshwater origin. It constituted the delta of 
@ great river, which, slowly subsided till at 
length the ocean was let in. The delta was 
inhabited by great Saunians, of the genera 
Iguanodon, Hypsilophodon, Pelorosaurus, 
Ornithopsis, and Hylevsaurus. These, be- 
eoming submerged as the delta sank, became 
imbedded, not in the Weald clay, but in the 
overlying Kentish Rag which succeeded the 
clay, and rests on it conformably. Through- 
out the clay itself are casts of Cyprides, and 
there are occasional bands of Sussex marble 
composed almost entirely of a species of Palu- 
dina. The Weald clay ‘constitutes a valley 
between the elevated ridges of the Hastings 
Sand and the chalk downs of Kent, Surrey, 
Hampshire, and Sussex, from Hythe by Tun- 
bridge, Hartingcombe, and Hailsham to Pev- 
ensey. 


Wealden, a. &s. (Eng. weald; -en.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a weald; 
specifically, pertaining to the weald of Kent 
and Sussex, or to the formation described 
under B. 

B. As substantive: 


English Geol.: A group of rocks consist- 
ing of clay, shale, sand, sandstones, grits, 
and limestones, consti.uting the lowest part 
of the Cretaceous system. In 1822 Mr. Gideon 
Algernon Mantell (afterwards Dr. Mantell, 
F.R.8.) correctly showed that it was of flu- 
viatile origin, though intercalated between 
marine Oolite below, and Greensand, also 
marine, above. The name, Wealden Forma- 
tion, was first introduced by Mantell, to 
whom it had been suggested by his friend 
J. P. Martin, Esq., of Pulborough. The 
Wealden has been generally divided into the 
Weald Clay, constituting the upper beds, 
the Hastings Sand in the middle, and Pur- 
beck beds below; but the Purbeck beds 
are now considered to be Oolite, or to 
be intermediate between the Oolite and the 
Wealden. The thickness of the true Wealden 
formation in Swanage Bay, where it is most 
highly developed, may be 2,000 feet. Its 
fauna consists of great reptiles, fishes of the 

enus Lepidotus, and freshwater molluscs, 

hysa, Limnea, &c.; its flora of Conifers, 
Cycads, and Ferns, but no Dicotyledonous 
Angiosperms. The delta of the old Wealden 
‘river has beer traced about two hundred 
tiles from east to west, and a hundred miles 
from north to south. Much has been swept 
away by denudation. The Quorra or Niger in 
Africa covers 25,000 square miles; the Weal- 
den river therefore probably approached, and 
oy have exceeded it in magnitude. 
It drained a large part of a continent, the area 
and exact situation of which are unknown. 
The Wealden of Hanover and Westphalia con- 
stitutes the delta of a second river distinct 
from the first. [WraLD-cLay, HASTINGS-SAND, 
PURBECK-BEDS. ] 


*weald’-ish, a. (Eng. weald ; -ish.] Of or 
belonging to a weald, and especially to the 
weald of Kent and Sussex. 

_ “The wealdish man.”—Fuller.: Worthies ; Kent. 


*wéal-ful, *weale-full, a. [Eng. weal (1) 
and full.) "Happy. 4 
Iasi hate shor ti ez de i 
Davies ; Holy Roode, p, 18. 
ith, *wealthe,* welthe, s. [Eng. weal 
1), 8. ; -th; cf. health, from heal, dearth, from 
, &e. ; cogn. with Dut. weelde = luxury, 
from wel = well (adv.).] 
YL Ordinary Language: 
_ *1, Weal, prosperity, welfare, eternal hap- 
- piness. 
: “ Let no man seek his own, but every man another's 
 wealth.”"—1 Corinth, x. 24. 


_ 2, A collective term for riches; material 
10 sions in all their variety ; large posses- 


sions of money, goods, or lands ; that abund- 
ance of worldly estate which exceeds the state 
of the greater part of the community ; afflu- 
ence, opulence. 

‘*That wealth consists in mone 
silver, is a popularnotion.”—Smith : 
bk. iv., ch. i, 

3. Abundance, affluence, profusion. 


““With new wonder now he views. . . 
In narrow room nature's whole wealth, yea more, 
A heav'n on earth.” Milton : P. L., iv. 207. 


II. Polit, Econ. : A term embracing all and 
only such objects as have utility and can 
be apprepriated in exclusive possession, and 
therefore exchanged. Political economists 
consider labour as the only source of wealth ; 
and political economy treats mainly of the 
means of promoting the increase of national 
wealth, and of removing obstructions to its 
development. 


*wéalth-ful, *avéalth’-full, a. (Eng. 
wealth ; -full.]. Full of wealth or happiness ; 
prosperous. 

“ Likelie ri ce 
ogee i ie iy eda to prosper in wealthfull place. 

* wéalth’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. wealthful; -ly.] 
In prosperity or happiness ; prosperously. 


“To lead thy life eS Vives - Instruct. of 
a Christian Woman, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


wéalth’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. wealthy ; -ly.] In 
a wealthy manner; in the midst of wealth or 
riches ; richly. 
“T came to wive it wealthély in Padua.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 2 
wéalth-i-néss, * welth-i-nes, s.  [Eng. 
wealthy ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
wealthy ; riches, opulence. 


“This in tract of tyme made him welthy, and by 
meane of this welthines ensued pryde.” — Fabyan : 
Chronycle, ch. lvi. 


wéalth’-y, * welth-y, a. (Eng. wealth ; -y.] 
1. Having wealth or riches; having large 
possessions in lands, goods, money, or securi- 
ties, or larger than the generality of people; 
rich opulent, affluent. 
‘*T will be married to a wealthy widow 


Ere three days pass.” 
é Shakesp. . Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 


*2, Rich in any sense, as in beauty, orna- 
ment, endowments, &e. 

*3, Large in point of value ; ample. 

“‘ Her dowry wealthy,” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 5, 
wean, *wene, vt. [A.S. wenian = to ac- 
custom ; dwenian = to wean ; cogn. with Dut. 
wennen = to accustom, to inure; afwennen = 
to wean; Icel. venja = to accustom; Dan, 
vanne = to accustom ; Sw. vdnja=to accus- 
tom ; vdnjaaf= to wean; O. H. Ger. wenjan, 
wennan; M. H. Ger. wenen; Ger. gewohnen= 
to accustom ; entwohnen =to wean. From 
the same root as wont, s. (q.v.). ] 

1. Lit. : To separate from the breast, or from 
the mother’s milk as food; to accustom and 
reconcile as a child or other young animal to 
a want or deprivation of the breast ; to ab- 
lactate. 


“ And she was wean’d—I never shall forget it,— 
Of all the days of the year upon that day.” 
esp. - Romeo & Juliet, 1 8. 


2. Fig.: To detach or alienate, as the affec- 
tions from any object of desire; to reconcile 
to the want or loss of anything; to disengage 
from any habit, former pursuit, or enjoyment, 


“Tt was the sight of thy dear cross 
First wean'd my soul from earthly things.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, liii. 


wean, s. [WEAN, 2.] 
1. A child; a little one. (Scotch.) 


“The puir doggie balanced itsell as one of the weans 
wad hae done.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch, xlv. 


2. Aninfant, a weanling. (Prov.) 
weaned, pa. par. ora. [WEAN, v.] 


* wean’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. weaned; -ness.] 
1. Lit.: The state or condition of being 
separated from the breast. 
2. Fig. : Detachment. 


“ Weanedness from and weariness of the world,”— 
Cotton Mather : Memorable Providences (ed. 1689), p, 55. 


*wéean-el, *wean-ell, *wen-nell, s. 
(Eng. wean; -el.] An animal newly weaned ; 
@ weanling. 

“ A lamb, or a kid, or a weanel wast.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; September, 
wean’-ing, pr. par. ora. [WEAN, 2] 
weaning-brash, s. 
Med.: A severe form of diarrhoea, which 
supervenes at times on weaning, 


or in gold and 
ealth of Nations, 


t wean’-ling, s.&a. (Eng. wean, s. ; -ling.) 
A. As subst.: A child or other animal 
newly weaned. 
B. As adj. : Newly weaned. 


“Mine, the fairest hands, took freedom first into them 
A weanling child.” 
A, 0. Swinburne: Litany of Nations; Greece. 


wéap’-6n (or as wép’n), * wap-en, * wep- 
en, * wep-on, s. [A.8. wépan =a weapon, 
shicid, or sword; cogn. with Dut. wapen ; Icel. 
vapn ; Dan. vaahen; Sw. vapen; O. H. Ger. 
wajan, wappen; Ger. waffe; Goth, wepna.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, An instrument of offence; particularly 
any instrument used, or designed to be used, 
in destroying or annoying an enemy, as a 
sword, a dagger, a rifle, a cannon, a club, or 
the like. 


“ Full on the shield’s round boss the weapon rung.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xiii. 256. 


_ 2 An instrument for contest or for combat- 
ing enemies, either for offence or defence ; 
anything that may be used as a help or arm 
in a contest. 

“The chief weapon of the Commons had been the 

power of the purse.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 

I. Bot. ; Any process or structure by which 

a plant is defended, spec. a thorn or prickle. 


*weapon-salve, s. A salve which was 
supposed to cure a wound by being applied to 
the weapon which had caused it, (Sympa- 
THETIC-POWDER. ] 

“That the sympathetick pera and the weapon- 
salve constantly perform what is promised, I leave 
others to believe.” —Boyle. 

weapon-schaw, s. A wapenshaw (q.V.). 

“* Already on dark Ruberslaw 
The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw.” 
Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 25. 

*weapon-smith, s. One who makes 
weapons of war; an armourer, 


wéap -oned, * weapned, * wep-oned, a. 
[Eng. weapon ; -ed.) Furnished with a weapon 
or weapons ; armed, equipped. 

“Stand you up 2 
Shielded and helmed, and weaponed with the truth.” 
Coleridge: Piccolomini, i. 7. 
ee ee yee 

weap’-0n-léss, * weap-on-lesse, a. (Eng 
weapon ; -less.) Having no weapon or arms ; 
unarmed. 


“In self-defence, with a warrior's brow, 
He stood, nor weaponless was now.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe, v. 


* wéap-on-ry, s. (Eng. weapon, 8.3 -ry-] 


Weapons in general. 


wear (1), *weare, *weren (pa. t. * ware, 

* wered, * wore, pa. par. worn), v.t. & i. [A.8. 

werian (pa. t. werode); cogn. with Icel. verja 

= to wear; O. H. Ger. werian ; Goth. wasjan 

=toclothe. From the same root comes vest.] 
A. Transitive : 

1, To carry covering the body, as clothes ; 

to be dressed in. 

“Men wearing the same tartan, and attached to the 
same lord, were arrayed against each other.”"—Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, 

2. To carry appendant to¢he body, as orna- 


ments, a sword, &c. 
“* This jewel ; 
Accept, and wear it, kind my lord.” 


Shakesp. ; Timon, 1. 2 

*3, To carry, to bear. : 

“ Where the wasp doth wear his ie 
Shakesp. » Taming of the Shrew, ii. 
4, To allow to grow in a particular fashion. 
“Tf any of the Chinese is found wearing long hair 
in China, he forfeits his head.”"—Dampier: Voyages 
(an. 1687). 

5. To consume by frequent or habitual use ; 
to deteriorate, waste away, or use up, as 
clothes, 

6. To waste or impair by rubbing or attri- 
tion ; to lessen or consume by constant action 
upon ; to destroy by degrees ; to waste away. 


“When water-drops have worn the stones of Troy.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 


*7. Hence, to weary, to exhaust, to fatigue. 
“To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs.” 
Shakesp, ; AWs Well, v. 1. 
*8. To efface from the memory ; to forget. 
“This few days’ wonder will be quickly worn,” 
» Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii. 4. 
9. To cause or produce by constant perctus- 
sion or attrition; to form by continual attri- 
tion: as, A constant current of water will 
wear @ channel in stone. J 
10. To have or present an appearance of; to 
bear, to carry, to exhibit. 


“ He wears the rose of youth u 
’ Shakesp.; Antony & 


him.” 
opatra, iii, 18, 


béy ; PSrt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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wear—weasel 


I 
| Wear and tear: The loss arising from | wéar’-i-some-néss, * wear-i-some- 


11. To bring about gradually ; to affect by 
degrees ; hence, to cause to think or act in a 
certain direction, way, or line. (Often with 
in or into.) 


“Trials wear us into a liking of what, possibly, in 
the first essay displeased us.”—Locke. 


*12. To consume, pass, or spend tediously. 
(Followed by away.) 
“‘What masks, what dances, 


To wear away this long age of three hours,” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream. v. 1, 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To be undergoing gradual impairment or 
diminution ; to waste gradually ; to diminish 
or pass away by attrition, use, or time. 


“Though marble wear with raining.” 
Shakesp. - Rape of Lucrece, 560. 


2. To pass away, as time; often with an 
idea of tediousness. (Followed by away, off, 
out, &¢e.) 


“The day wears away.”"—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, ii. 


*3, To be worn appendant to the body ; to 
be the fashion. 


“Like the brooch and the toothpick, which wear 
not now.”—Shakesp. : All's Well, i. 1. 


* 4, To become fit by wearing, as a garment. 


“So wearsshe, tohim, | 
So sways she level iv her husband's heart.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 4 


5. To last in wearing: as, This cloth will 
not wear. 

6. To move or advance slowly; to make 
gradual progress. 

*7. To become, to grow. 


“The Spaniards began to ware weary, for winter 
drew on.”—Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, i. 671. 


1. To wear away: To impair, diminish, 
or destroy by gradual attrition or imper- 
ceptible action. 

2. To wear off: 

(1) Trans.: To remove or diminish by attri- 
tion ; to rub off. 

(2) Intrans, : To pass away by degrees. 

3. To wear out: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To render useless by wearing ; to wear 
sill useless. 

(b) To waste, destroy, or consume by degrees. 


“ Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness.” 
Shakesp. : T'wo Gentlemen, i. 1. 


(©) To harass, to exhaust. 
“ He shall wear owt the saints.”—Daniel vii. 25. 
(d) To waste or consume the strength of. 


“This very rev'rent lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatisms, and crippled with his gout.” 
J. Dryden, jun. : Juvenal, xiv. 76. 


(2) Intrans. : To become useless from wear. 


“They showed him all manner of furniture which 
their Lord had provided for pilgrims, as sword, shield, 
helmet, breastplate, all-prayer, and shoes that would 
not wear out.”"—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


4. To wear the breeches: To be the master. 
(Said of a husband or wife.) 


“ You must not look to be my Mr. Sir, 
Nor talk i’ the house as though you wore the breeches, 
No, nor command in anything.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Rule a Wife & have a Wife, ii. 


5. To wear well (or ill) : 

(1) To be wasted away or worn out slowly 
(or quickly) ; to last a long (or short) time in 
use ; to be affected by time or use with diffi- 
culty (or ease). 

(2) To look well (or ill) for one’s years. 
(Collog.) 


wear (2), v.t. & i. [The same word as VEER 
(a.v.).] 
Nautical : 
A. Trans: To bring on the other tack by 
turning the vessel round stern to the wind. 


“We were obliged in the afternoon to wear ship.”— 
Anson: Voyages, bk. i., ch. viii. 


B, Intrans.: To come round on the other - 


tack. 


wear (3), v.t. [A.S. werian; cogn. with Icel. 
verja; Dan. verge; Goth. warjan.] 
1. To guard, to watch, to defend. 


2. To ward off ; to prevent from approaching 
or entering: as, To wear a wolf from sheep. 


wear (1), s. [Wear (1), v.] 
1. The act of wearing; the state of being 
worn : as, I have this coat in wear. 
2. Diminution by attrition, use, time, or 
the like: as, the wear and tear of a dress. 
*3, That which is worn ; the style of dress ; 
hence, fashion, vogue. 


“ Motley 's the only wear.” 
: Shakesp, : As You Like It, ii. 7. 


wearing ; the waste, diminution, decay, or in- 
jury which anything sustains by being used. 


“In the wear and tear of coin, and in that of plate.” 
—Smith ; Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. v. 


wear (2), s. [WEIR.] 


wear-a-ble, a. & s. [Eng. wear; -able.] 
A, As adj.: Capable of being worn; fit to 
be worn. 
B. As subst.: Anything capable of being 
worn ; dress. 


wear-ér, s. (Eng. wear (1), v.; -er.] 

1. One who wears or carries on or append- 
ant to the body ; one who has something on 
his body. 

“ Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard.” 
hakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 2. 
2. That which wears, wastes, or diminishes. 


*wéar-i-a-ble, a. [Eng. weary; -able.] 
Capable of becoming wearied or fatigued. 


* wéar’-i-full, a. [Eng. weary; -ful(l).] Full 
of weariness ; causing weariness ; wearisome. 


“Tt was of course suggested UR the Jubilee; but 
contained no direct reference to that weariful word.” 
—Atheneum, Aug. 18, 1887, p. 222, 


* wéar-i-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. weariful ; -ly.] 
In a weariful or wearying manner; weari- 
somely. 


weéar’-i-léss, a. [Eng. weary; -less.] Un- 
tiring, incessant, indefatigable. 


“Wise by weariless observation.”—Lowell; Among 
My Books, p. 171. 


wéar’-i-ly, * wer-y-ly, adv. [Eng. weary, 
a. 3 -ly.] 
1. In a wearied or fatigued manner; like 
one wearied, 


2. So as to weary or fatigue ; wearisomely. 


wéar-i-néss, * wer-i-nesse, * wer-y- 
nysse, * weyr-y-nesse, s. [Eng. weary, 
a. ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being weary or 
fatigued ; lassitude or exhaustion of strength 
induced by labour or exertion ; fatigue. 


“ At length with weariness and wine oppressed ; 
They rise from table, and withdraw to rest.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 


2. Uneasiness proceeding from monotonous 
continuance ; ennui, tedium, languor, 


“* Malady—in part, I fear, provoked 
By weariness of life.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii. 


3. Wearisomeness, tediousness, fatigue. 


“The more remained out of the weariness and 
fatigue of their late marches,”"—Olarendon. 


wear’-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Wear (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par.; (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Applied to what is worn; fit 
for wearing : as, wearing apparel. 

C, As substantive : 

1. The act or state of carrying on or ap- 
pendant to the body ; the state of having on, 
as clothes. 


“And they do s0 commend and approve my apparel, 
with my judicious wearing of it, it’s above wonder,”— 
Ben Jonson: Every Man out of his Humour, ii, 2, 


2. That which is worn; dress, clothes, gar- 
ments. 


“The waved water chamelot, was from the begin- 
ning esteemed the richest and bravest wearing.” —P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk. viii., ch. xlix, 


wéar’-ish, * wer-ish, * wer-ishe, * wer- 
yshe, a. [Etym. doubtful; prob. connected 
with weary (q.v.).] 
1, Wizened, shrunk, withered. 


“Behind the goodly horse he placed a little wear ish 
man, and seeming to sight to have but small strength.” 
—North: Plutarch, p. 492. 


2. Mischievous, evil-disposed, malicious, 
shrewish. 
“A wretched wearish elfe.” Spenser: F. Q., IV. v. 34 
3. Worthless ; of naught. 


“Being ouerwhelmed with werishe opinions.”— 
Udal; Matthew v. 


wéar’-i-séme, a. [Eng. weary, a.; -some.] 
Causing weariness ; tiresome, fatiguing, tedi- 
ous, irksome, monotonous, wearying. 


“The march of the preceding night had been weari- 
some. '—Macuulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


wéar’-1-some-1Y, adv. [Eng. wearisome ; 
-ly.| In a wearisome manner ; so as to cause 
weariness ; tediously. 


“Neither to hurry cver any part thoughtlessly, nor 
fooaeben it aaatho algae eee Works, vol. vi, 
ect, 38, 


nesse, s. ([Eng. wearisome; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being wearisome ; tiresome- 
ness, tediousness. 

‘*But no worthy enterprise can be done by us with- 


out continuall plodding and wearisomeness."— Milton : 
Tetrachordon. 


weary, * wear-ie, * wer-i, * wer-ie, 
*wer-y, a. [A.8. wérig = tired ; cogn. with 
O. Sax. worig = weary, as sidh-worig = fatigued 
with a journey; O. H.Ger. worag. According to 
Skeat connected with A.S8. worian = to wan- 
der, to travel, from wér =a moor or swampy 
place ; hence, the orig. meaning was to tramp 
over wet or swampy places, the most likely 
to cause fatigue. Wor is identified by Skeat 
with wds, was = ooze ; so that wérig = wos 
= bedaubed with mire ; draggled ; ef. Icel, 
= 00ze, wetness, toil, fatigue. ] 


1. Having the strength much exhausted by 
labour or violent exertion; having the 
strength, endurance, patience, or the like 
worn out ; tired, fatigued, exhausted. 

“The weary wanderer sunk to rest.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey vi L 

2, Impatient of the continuance of some- 
thing painful, tedious, irksome, or the like; 
disgusted, sick. 

“Tam weary of this charge.” Shakesp. : Timon, iii. 4 

2. Causing fatigue or tedium; tiresome, 
wearisome, irksome. 

“Their weary hours the warders wore.” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 8 

*4, Causing disgust or loathing; hateful 
odious. 

“The weariest and most loathed worldly life.” 
Shakesp. . Measure for Measure, iil. L 


5, Feeble, sick, puny. (Prov. & Scotch.) 


wear’-y, v.t. & i. [Weary, a.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To. make weary; to reduce or exhaust 
the strength or endurance of; to tire, te 
fatigue, to exhaust. i 

“Many hauing a long time wearied their armes, 

chose rather to cast their targets out of their hands.” 
Goldinge - Cesar, fol, 19, 
_ 2, To exhaust the patience of; to make 
impatient of continuance. 
“Till God at last, 
Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 
His presence.” Milton: P. L., xii. 107, 

* 3, To harass by something irksome. 

“To weary him with my assiduous cries.” 
Milton: P. L.. xi. $10, 

B. Intrans.: To become weary, tired, or 
fatigued ; to tire; to become impatient of 
continuance. 


J] To weary out: To subdue or exhaust by 
fatigue or irksomeness. 


weary, s. [A.S. werg=a curse.] A curse. 
(Only used in the phrase ‘‘Weary fa’ you,” 
““Weary on you,” &c.=a curse on you.) 
(Scotch.) ‘ 


wéar’-y-ful, a. [WeraRrrut.] 


wea’-sand, * wea/-zon, * we-sand, * we- 
sande, * we-zand, s. [A.S. wasend, wa- 
send =the gullet, prob. pr. par. of wheeze 
(q.v.), and so=the wheezing-thing; cogn. 
with O. Fries. wasende, wasande; O. H. Ger. 
weisunt ; M. H. Ger. weisant.] The windpipe 
or trachea. 


“The fiend go down my weasand with a bare blade 
at his belt.”—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxxvi. 


weasel, *we-sel, *we-sele, * we-zill, 
s. [A.S. wesle; cogn. with Dut. wezel ; Icel. 
visla; Dan. vesel; Sw. vessla; O. H. Ger. 
visala, wisela; Ger. wiesel, Prob. from the 
same root as WIZEN (q.V.). ] 

I, Literally: 

1. Zool.: The genus Putorius; specif., Pu- 
torius vulgaris, the Common Weasel. Length 
about twelve inches, of which the tail occupies 
nearly a quarter. Body extremely slender and 
arched, head small and flattened, eyes black 
and remarkably quick and lively, ears short 
and rounded ; the neck is long, being but little 
shorter than the trunk and very flexible ; tail 
short, and without a terminal tuft of hair; 
legs short and furred to end of toes. Upper 
part light reddish-brown, under surface quite 
white. It feeds on mice and rats, moles and 
small birds, and, according to Bell (Brit. 
Quadrupeds, p. 183), it would appear that this 
animal ought rather to be fostered as a de- 
stroyer of vermin than extirpated as a noxious 
depredator. Occasionally the weasel becomes 
white in winter, though the tail always 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, E 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


retains its reddish tinge, as that of the Ermine 
does its black tip. In this white stage the 
Weasel is the Mustela nivalis of Linneus. 

*2. Ornith.: A bird which Browne calls 
Mustela variegata, Probably the Smew (q.v.) ; 
Mergusalbellus, the M. mustelaris of Gesner. 

“ Divers other sorts of dive-fowl . . . the variegated 
or party-coloured weazel, so called from the resem- 
blance it beareth unto a weasel in the head."—Browne ; 
Birds of Norfolk. 

*TI. Fig.: A lean, mean, sneaking fellow. 

“ The weasel Scot 

Comes sneaking.” Shakesp. ; Henry V., i. 2. 

weasel-coot, s. [Weaset, I. (2).] 


weasel-faced, a. Having a sharp, thin 
face, like a weasel. 


weasel-fish, s. [| WHISTLE-FISH.] 


weasel-lemur, s. 
Zool. ; Lepilemur mustelinus. [LEPILEMUR.] 


* weasel-ling, * weazel-ling, s. 

Ichthy.; Probably the Five-bearded Rock- 
ling, Motella mustela, the Gadus mustela of 
Linneus. 


“ Mustela marina, called by some a weazel-ling, 
which, salted and dried, becomes a good Lenten dish,” 
—Browne: Norfolk Fishes. 


eee encnt, s. (Eng. weasel and snout.] 
Named from the form of the corolla.] 
Bot. : The sub-genus Galeobdolon (q.v.). 


* wéas'-I-néss, *weas-y-nes, s. [Eng. 
weasy ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
weasy ; carnal pride. 


“But he acknowledged not God to be the auctor 
ofthem. And therefore of pryde and weasynes gaue 
himselfe vp vnto his owne lustis."—Joye: EHapos. of 
Daniel, ch, xi. 


“weas-y, a. [Lit. = wheezing or breathing 
hard, from being puffed up with high and good 
living.] Gluttonous, sensual. 


“They wexed weasy and fatte, as saith the song of 
Moses.”—Joye: Expos. of Daniel, ch. iv. 


wéath’-ér, * wed-er, * wed-re, * wed-yr, 
s.&a. [A.S. weder; cogn. with Dut. weder ; 
Icel. vedhr ; Dan. veir; Sw. vdder; O. H. Ger. 
wetar ; Ger. wetter = weather; gewitter—a 
storm; cf. Icel. land-vidhri = a land-wind; 
heidh-vidhri = bright weather; Lith. wera 
=astorm, stormy weather ; Russ. vieter’, vietr’ 
= wind, breeze. From the same root as WIND 
(1), s.] 

A. As substantive : 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. A general term for the atmospheric con- 
ditions, or the state of the air, with special 
reference to the questions of cold or heat, 
pressure, dryness, humidity, presence or ab- 
sence of rain, occurrence of sunshine, or any 
other meteorological phenomena: as warm 
weather, dry weather, wet weather, stormy 
weather, hazy weather, &c. Thescience which 
investigates the causes of these changes of the 
atmosphere, and attempts to trace them to 
their origin is called Meteorology (q.v.). 

“When the wind is thus settled, we have commonly 

fair weather.”—Dampier : Discourse of Winds, ch. i. 

4 In some tropical countries the seasons 
are so regular that the weather for any par- 
ticular month may be predicted long before- 
hand without any considerable liability to 
error. For instance, it may safely be said 
that from November 1 to June 1 in Central 
India there will be only two or three rainy 
days, while between June 15 and September 
15 there will be few days that are not rainy. 
[Monsoon, Srason.] Prediction in any par- 
ticular year in temperate climates, especially 
in Western Europe, is much more liable to 
error, though on a series of years there is 
tolerable uniformity, so that such expressions 
hhave arisen as March winds, April showers, 
and November fogs. The popular belief that 
the weather can *be predicted by noting the 
changes of the moon is erroneous. Most 
other popular notions regarding weather signs 
are more or less accurate. In predicting 
the weather in Great Britain the meteorolo- 
gists labor under this great disadvantage, 
that the approach, say, of a depression from 
the Atlantic, the ordinary precursor of a 
storm, cannot be telegraphed till it has 
reached the west coast of Ireland. If, on the 
contrary, a storm crossing the United States 
from the far west be moving towards New 
York, its progress can be telegraphed to that 
city whenever it reaches the states adjoining 
the Rocky Mountains. 

*2, Change of the state of the air. 


weaselsnout—weather 


* 3. Hence, fig., vicissitude, change of con- 
dition. 
“An ancient family, which have stood against the 
waves and weathers of time.”"—Bacon. 
*4, A light rain, a shower. (Wycliffe: 
Deuteronomy xxxii. 2.) 
*5, Wind. 
*6, A storm, a tempest. 
“ Roaring louder than the sea or weather.” 
Shakesy. : Winter's Tate, iii. 3. 
*7, Bad, wet, or inclement weather. 
Us Seynge this bysshop with his Company, syttyng in 
the weder."—Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. Ixxxiii, 
8. The inclination or obliquity of the sails 
of a wiudmill to the plane of revolution. 


II. Naut.: The side of the vessel exposed 
to the wind; in contradistinction to the lee 
or leeward side, which is away from the 
wind, 

B. As adjective : 

Naut.: Towards the wind ; windward. (Used 
frequently in composition : as, weather-quar- 
ter, weather-gauge, &c.) 

q *Q) To make fair weather: To flatter ; to 
conciliate by fair words and a showof friend- 
ship. [FAIR-WEATHER, 2.] ~ 


“T must make fair weather yet awhile.” * 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI., ¥.1. 


(2) To make good (or bad) weather : 


Naut.: To behave well (or ill) ina storm ; 
to ship little (or much) water. 


weather-anchor, s. 


Naut.: The anchor lying to windward, by 
which the ship rides when moored, 


weather-beaten, a. Beaten by the 
wind ; seasoned by exposure to all sorts of 
weather. 


‘* Weather-beaten old seamen who had risen from 
being cabin-boys to be Admirals,”—Macawlay,: Hist, 
Eng., ch. xv. 


¥ It is probable that weather-beaten should 
really be weather-bitten (q.v.). In some cases 
it is undoubtedly a corruption of the latter 
word : as in Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 2:— 
‘“‘ Like a weather-bitten conduit.” 
*weather-bit, *weather-bitten, a, 


(Cf. Sw, vdderbiten = weather-bitten; Norw. 
vederbiten.] Bitten, nipped, or frozen by the 


weather. [WEATHER-BEATEN. ] 
*weather-blown, «. Weather-beaten ; 
exposed. 


“ Strong Enispe that for height is weather-blown.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Iliad ii. 582. 
weather-board, v.¢. To nail boards 
upon, as on a roof or side of a house, lap- 
ping one over another, in order to prevent 
rain, snow, &c., from penetrating it. 


weather-board, s. 

1. Nautical : 

(1) That side of a ship which is towards the 
wind; the windward side. 

(2) A piece of plank placed in the ports of 
a ship when laid up in ordinary, and serving 
asa protection from bad weather. They are 
fixed in an inclined position, so as to turn off 
the rain without preventing the circulation 
of air. 

2. Build. (Pl.): 
Weather-boarding 
(q.v.). 

weather - 
boarding, s. 
Boards nailed 
with a lap on each 
other to prevent 
the penetration of 
rain, snow, &c., as 
on roofs, the sides 
of houses, &c. 


weather- 
boarding gauge, s. [BoARDING-GAUGE.] 


weather -bound, a. Delayed or re- 
strained from sailing by bad weather. 


weather-bow, s. 
Naut.: The side of a ship’s bow that is to 
windward, 


weather-box,s. A kind of hygrometer, 
usually in the shape of a toy house, in which 
certain mechanical results from the weight or 
fixture of materials due to dampness are made 
to move a figure or pair of figures—a man and 
a@ woman on a poised arm, for instance, so 


HOUSE, WITH WEATHER-BOARDS, 


that the former advances from his porch in 


wet, and the latter in dry weather. 
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_ weather-breeder, s. A fine day which 
is supposed to presage foul weather. (Prov.) 


Weather Bureau, s. <A bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
having charge o1 the forecasting of weather, 
the issue of storm signals, &., and generally 
the distribution of meteorological information. 


weather-cloth, s. 

Naut, ; A long piece of canvas or tarpauling 
used to preserve the hammocks from injury 
by the weather, when stowed, or to defend 
persons from the wind and spray. 


weather-cock, s. & v. [WEATHERCOCK. ] 


*weather-driven, a. Driven by winds 
or storms ; forced by stress of weather. 


weather-eye, s. The eye that looks at 
the sky to forecast the weather. 


| To keep one’s weather-eye open (or awake) : 
To be sharply on one’s guard ; to have or keep 
one’s wits about one. (Slang.) 


-weather-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Misgwrnus fossilis, called also the 
Mud-fish and Thunder-fish, It is about a 
foot in length, dark-brown above, flecked with 
black ; abdomen orange, with black spots. In 
Germany and Austria it is regarded‘as a 
weather-prophet, because it usually comes to 
the surface about twenty-four hours before bad 
weather, and moves about with unusualenergy. 
This habit has sometimes led to its being con- 
fined in a glass globe as an animated baro- 
meter. (Seeley: Freshwater Fishes of Ewrope.) 


weather-gage, s. [WEATHER-GAUGE.] 


weather-gall, s. 
GALL (q.V.). 


weather-gauge, weather-gage, s. 

1, Lit. & Nat. : The advantage of the wind ; 
specifically the position or station of one ship 
to the windward of another. 


‘Take a turn round the back o' the hill to gain the 
wind on them; and when thou'st got the weather-gage 
thou mayst drive them before thee as gently as so 
many innocent lambs."—Scott : Jvanhoe, ch. i. 

_ *2. Fig. : Advantage of position ; superior- 
ity, vantage. 


The same as WATER- 


“ Were the line 
Of Rokeby once combived with mine, 
I gain the weather-gage of fate !” 
Scott : Rokeby, vi, 24 


weather-gaw, s. (WEATHER-GALL.] 


weather-glass, s. 

Physics; A popular name for a barometer 
(qv), the weather indications of which are 
often graduated thus ;— 


Height. State of the weather. 

81 inches .. oe +. Very dry. 

30; “8 Aa oo .. Settled weathe: 

308, oe oe . Fine weather. 

30 yy oe o. +» Variable. 

mA ” ergutes +» Rain or wind. 

29; ” ee oe « Much rain. 
m 99 4% ae ot .. Tempest. 
weather-gleam, s. A peculiar clear 

sky near the horizon, (Prov.) 


“You have marked the lighting of the sky just 
above the horizon when clouds are about to break up 
and disappear. Whatever name you gave it you 
would hardly improve on that of the weather-gleam, 
which in some of our dialects it bears.’'"—T7rench - 
English Past & Present, lect. 5. 

* weather - hardened, a. Weather- 

beaten ; seasoned by exposure to the weather. 

“A countenance weather-hardened as it was,"— 
Southey : Doctor, ch. ix. 

{+ weather-harp, s. A large Holian harp. 

(Rossiter.) 


* weather-headed, a. Having a sheep- 
ish look. (Scotch.) 

“That old weather-headed fool.”—Congreve;: Love 
for Love, ii. 7. 


{| Probably a corruption of wether-headed. 


weather-helm, s. 

Naut.: A ship is said to carry a weather- 
helm, when, owing to her having a temlency 
to gripe, the helm requires to be kept a little 
to windward, or a-weather, in order to prevent 
her head from coming up in the wind when 
sailing close-hauled. 


* weather - house, s. 
(q.v.). (Cowper: Task, i. 211.) 


weather-line, s. The line where the 
trunk of a tree touches and rises above the 
soil, and is thus exposed to the weather. 
“ The weather-line, just by the surface of the earth, 
where the durability of timber is put to the severest 
test." —Mudie ; Pop, Guide to the Obs. of Nature. 


A weather-box 


boil, béy ; poUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph = f. 
-cian, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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weather—weaver 


weather-mouldings, s. pl. 
Arch. : Drip-stones or canopies over a door, 
intended to throw off the rain. 


weather-proof, a. Proof against the 
weather; able to afford adequate protection 
against a tempest or to pass through one unin- 
jared. 

“Our bark’s not weather-proof.’—Quarles: Hist. of 
Jonah, E. i. b. 

weather-prophet, s. One who fore- 
tells coming weather; one who is weather- 
wise. 


weather-quarter, s. 
Naut.: The quarter of a ship which fs on 
the windward side. 


weather-roll, s. 

Naut.: The roll of a ship to the windward 
in a heavy sea, upon the beams. (Opposed to 
lee-lurch.) 

weather-shore, s. 


Naut. : The shore which lies to windward of 
a ship. , 


weather-side, s. 

Naut. : That side of a ship under sail upon 
which the wind blows, or which is to wind- 
ward, 


* weather-spy, s. An astrologer; one 
who foretells the weather ; a weather-prophet. 
“ A gulling weather-spy.' Donne : Satire i. 


weather-stain, s. A stain or mark 
caused by exposure to the weather. 
“ With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors.” 
Longfellow: Wayside Inn. (Prel.) 
weather-strip, s. A piece of board, 
rubber, or the like, which closes accurately 
the space between the shut door and the 
threshold. 


weather-tide, s. 
Naut.: The tide which sets against the lee- 
side of a ship, impelling her to windward, 


weather-tiling, s. 
Build. : Tiling placed in vertical position on 
the side of a house. 


* weather-vane, s. 
cock. 


weather-wind, s. 
Bot. : Convolwulus sepiwm. 


weather-wise, a. Wise or skilful in 
foreseeing or predicting changes of the 
weather. 

“After I perceaued them to be weather-wise,”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 281. 

* weather-wiser, s. Something which 

predicts or foreshows the weather. 

“The flowers of pun beme the opening and shut- 
ting of which are the countryman’s weather-wiser.”— 
Derhum: Physico-Theol., bk. x. . 

* weather-work, s. Defence or pro- 

vision against the wind, sea, &c. 

“*To caulk the decks and inside weather-works of the 

ships."—Cook ; Third Voyage, bk. i., ch. iii. 
weather-worn, a. Worn by the action 
of or by exposure to the weather; weathered. 


* weather-wrack, s. Something dam- 
aged by exposure to the weather. 


“* You need not mistrust 
A weather-wrack.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wit at Several Weapons, il. 


wéath-ér, vt. & i. [Wearuer, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1. To air; to expose to the air. 

“ Soaring through his wide empire of the aire 
To weather his brode sailes,” 
Spenser : F. Q., V. ix. 42. 

2. To bear up against and overcome, as 
danger or difficulty ; to sustain the effects of 
or pass through without permanent injury or 
loss ; as, To weather difficulties. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Geol. : To cause to alter in colour, cohe- 
rence, or composition, and to decay through 
the influence ofthe weather. (Spec. in the pa. 
and pr. par.) [WEATHERED, II. 2., WEATHER- 
1nG, II. 2.] 

2. Nautical : 

(1) To sail to the windward of; to pass to 
windward. 

“Whilst Arethusa was on this (pon) tack, Neptune 


hove round again and weathered her, thus becomin; 
leading vessel again.”— Field, Sept. 4, isse. . 


A vane ; a weather- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, walf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


(2) To bear up against and come through, 
though with difficulty. (Said of a ship in a 
storm, as also of a captain or pilot.) 

‘‘ Many a rough sea had he weather'd in her.” 
Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 185. 

B. Intransitive: 

Geol.: To undergo alteration tending to 
decomposition, to decay by the action of the 
weather. 

J 1. To weather a point: 

(1) Naut.: To gain a point toward the 
wind, as a ship. 

(2) Fig.: To gain or accomplish a point 
against opposition. 

‘We have been tugging a great while against the 
stream, and have almost weathered our point; a 
stretch or two more will do the work.’—Addison. 
(Todd.) 

2. To weather out : To endure ; to hold out 

to the end against. 

‘* When we have pass’d these gloomy honrs, 

And weathered out the storm that beats upon us.” 

Addison. (Todd.) 
wéath’-ér-cock, * wed-yr-cok, s. [Eng. 
weather, and cock, s.} 

1. Lit.: A vane; a weather-vane; a figure 
placed on the top of a spire, steeple, roof, or 
the like, which turns with the wind, and 
shows its direction. So called because the 
figure of a cock, as an emblem of vigilance, 
was a favourite form of vane. 

“ He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed.” 
Longfellow: Landlord's Tale. 

2. Fig. : Any person or thing that turns easily 

and frequently ; a fickle, inconstant person. 


““*Where had you this pretty weathercock?'’ ‘I 
cannot tell what the dickens his name is my husband 
him of.’"—Shakesp, : Merry Wives, iii. 2. 


* wéath’-Gr-cock, v.t. [WraTHERCOOK, s.] 
To serve as a weathercock to or upon. 
“ Whose blazing wyvern weathercocked the spire.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 17. 
wéath'-éred, a. [Eng. weather ; -ed.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Seasoned by exposure to the 
weather ; weather-beaten. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : Applied to surfaces which have a 
small slope or inclination given to them to 
prevent water lodging on them, as window- 
sills, the tops of classic cornices, and the 
upper surface of most flat stone-work. 

“So much of the outer surface as protrudes from 
the wall is weathered, or sloped off to carry the water 
away.”—Cassell's Technical paeor pt. xi, p. 294, 

2. Geol.: Altered and more or less decom- 
posed, disintegrated, or decayed through the 
operation of the weather, 


wéath’-ér-ing, “-wed-er-ynge, s. [Eng. 
weather ; -ing.] 
* J, Ord. Lang. : Weather. 


“Which would haue bene, with the weathering 
which we had, ten or twelve dayes worke.”—Hack- 
luyt: Voyages, iii. 515, 


II. Technically : 

1. Arch.: The act of giving an inclination, 
or the inclination given to a surface so as to 
enable it to throw off water, 

2. Geol.: The disintegration and decay of 
rocks under the influence of the weather. The 
alternations of heat and cold often make rocks 
brittle. The freezing of water within their 
interstices also has a destructive effect. When 
rocks are composed of two or more minerals, 
which expand differently when heated, and 
eontract differently when they become cold, 
a powerful destructive agency is established. 
The carbon dioxide of the air acts on rocks 
containing lime, and rain and wind remove 
the bicarbonate. Wind also at times raises 
sand, which scours the rocks and somewhat 
wastes them away. (Lyell.) 


wéath’-ér-li-néss, s. (Eng. weatherly ; -ness.] 

Naut.: The quality or state of being 
weatherly. 

“Th i i 

woctherlinem Big ehoal Ailsa ee Umi 
wéath’-6r-ly, a. [Eng. weather ; -ly.] 

Nout. : Applied to a ship when she holds a 
good wind; that is, when she presents so 
great a lateral resistance to the water, when 
close-hauled, that she makes very little leeway. 

“It was considered desirable she should possess 

more weatherly power.” —Field, Feb. 11, 1888. 
wéath’-ér-most, a. [Eng. weather ; -most.] 

Naut.: Being furthest to the windward. 


“The weathermost on of the sail exercises very 
little power on the ship.”—Field, Feb. 25, 1888. 


* wéath-ér-6l'-6-gY, s. [Eng. weather ; 
-ology.] A humorously coined word to express 
the science of the weather. (Byron.) 


weave (1), * weve (pa. t. * waf, * weaved, 
wove, pa. par. * weaved, woven, * wovun), v.t. 
& i. [A.8. wefan (pa. t. wef, pa. par. wefen) ; 
eogn. with Dut. weven ; Icel. vefa (pa. t. vaf, 
pa. par. ofinn); Dan. veve; Sw. vefva; Ger. 
weben (pa. t. wob, pa. par. gewoben); Sanse. 
vd, ve, vap.]) 

A. Transitive : 

1, To form by the interlacing of anything 
flexible, such as threads, yarns, filaments, or 
strips of different materials ; to form by tex- 
ture, or by the insertion and interlacing of 
one part of a material within another. 

“The women wove hangings for the grove.”—2 Kings 

xxiii, 7. 

2. To form a texture with; to interlace or 
intertwine so as to form a fabric. 

“When she weaved the sleided silk.” 
Shakesp.. Pericles, iv. (Chorus.) 

3. To entwine ; to unite by intermixture or 
close connection; to unite closely or inti- 
mately. 

“Those [notions] which are su pposed woven into the 
very peeile of their being.”"—Locke : Human Un- 
derstand., bk.i., ch. ti 

*4, To contrive, fabricate, or construct with 
design or elaborate care: as, To weave a plot. 


B. Intransitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To practise weaving; to work with a 

loom, 

“Whether they be... spinning, weaving, sowing, 
or brushing.” — Vives : Instruct. of a Christian Woman, 
bk. ii., ch. x. 

2. To become woven or interwoven. 

“The amorous vine which in the elm still weaves.” 
W. Browne. 
II. Manége ;: To make a motion of the head, 
neck, and body from side to side, like the 
shuttle of a weaver. (Said of a horse.) 


* weave (2), v.i. & t. [WaAvE, v.] 
A. Intrans, : To wave, to float, to fluctu- 
ate, to waver. 
“’'Twixt life and death, long to and fro she weaved.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. v. 10. 
B. Trans. : To wave, to shake, to brandish. 


“Shaking a pike... and weaving them amaine.”— 
Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 566, 


* weaved, pret. & pa. par. of v. [WEAVE (1), v.} 


weav- i * weyv-er, s. [Eng. weave (1), 
Ve; -er.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who weaves ; one whose 
occupation is to weave cloth, &c. 
“Then weavers stretch your stays upon the weft.” 
p Dryden: Virgil; Georgic i, 381. 
II. Technically : 
1. Ornith,: A weaver-bird (q.v.). 


“* Weavers prefer to build on trees where the lo: 
slender twigs droop towards the ground, and so afford 
a nice pera slender support.”—Nature, May 31, 
1888, p. 104, 


2. Zool. (Pl.): The Tubitele (q.v. Grif- 
Jiths: Cuvier, xiii. 404.) Ged 


weaver-bird, s. 

Ornith.: A popular name for any species of 
the family Ploceide (q.v.). Both the scien- 
tific and trivial names of these birds have 
referencetothe remarkable 
structure of their nests, 
The Weaver-birds are large 
finches, with somewhat 
elongated bodies, moder- 
ate wings, long tails,-and 
very bright coats, the lat- 
ter often varied in the 
breeding season. Yellow 
and yellowish-red are the 

, prevailing tints, but spe- 
cies occur in which black 
red, white, or gray pret 
dominates. The Weaver- 
birds are extremely social, 
and many of the species 
live in large colonies dur- 
ing the period of incuba- 
tion. The nests of the va- WS 
rious species differ consi- in ; > ed 
derably in shape.and gen- Te ae 
eral structure, BOmentae Lies ue LO a 
the genus Oriolinus), build- 
ing a separate nest for the male, while the fe- 
male sits in another on her eggs, till relieved 
by her mate; others again contain more than 
one chamber, as that of the Golden Weaver- 
bird, Ploceus galbwla; while the Social Weaver- 


. 


a 


weaveress—wecht 
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birds, Plocews or Phileterus socius, construct 
an umbrella-like roof, under which from 800 
to 1,000 separate nests have been found. But 
in all cases fibres, slender twigs, or blades of 
ioe are the materials employed, the whole 

eing tightly woven, after having been ren- 
dered more flexible and adhesive by the ap- 
plication of saliva. The nests themselves 
consist of a more or less globular portion, 
elongated into a tube below, with the entrance 
at the bottom or at the side. They are very 
Fielden suspended at the extremities of 

ranches, and often over water, probably as 
affording security against monkeys, snakes, 
and other enemies. The Mahali Weaver-bird 
(Ploceus taha) is said to insert thorns into 
its nest, as a further protection against 
marauders. It isa noteworthy fact that the 
Golden Weaver-bird has begun to build on the 
telegraph-wires by the side of the railway in 
Natal, owing to the rapid destruction of the 
willows before advancing civilization (Nature, 
May 31, 1888), 


weaver-finch, s. 

Ornith: Any individual of the Ploceide 
(q.v.). 

“The Ploceidx, or Weaver-finches, are especially cha- 


racteristic of the Ethiopian region.”— Wallace: Geog. 
Dist. Animats, ii. 286. 


weaver-fish, s. [WEEvVER.] 


weaver’s shuttle, s. 
Zool.: Ovulum volva. The popular name 
has reference to its shape. 


*weav’-ér-éss, s. [Eng. weaver; -ess.] A 
female weaver. 


“Tn the hands of an ancient weaver and weaveress.” 
—J. H. Blunt: Hist. of Dursley, 222, 


weav-ing, * wev-yng, pr. par, a, & s. 
(Weave (1), ¥] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ; 
C. As subst.: The act of one who weaves ; 
the act or process of producing cloth, &c., 
by the combination of flexible fibres. It is 
an art of very remote antiquity. The frame 
or apparatus on which cloth is woven is 
termed a loom(q.v.). Inall kinds of weaving, 
whether plain or figured, one system of 
threads, called the woof or weft, is made to 
pass alternately under and over another 
system of threads called the warp, web, or 
chain. The essential operation of weaving is 
the successive raising of certain threads of 
the warp, and the depression of others for the 
reception of the weft shot. This operation 
is called shedding, The web, which is of any 
convenient length, is kept stretched between 
two parallel beams, fixed horizontally between 
upright standards. The one beam, on which 
_the warp is wound, is called the yarn-roll, and 
the other on which the cloth is wound, the 
cloth-beam or roll. The weft-shot is intro- 
duced or carried through the shed by the 
shuttle. Weaving is performed by hand on 
hand-looms, and by steam or other motive 
power on power-looms. In its most gene- 
ral sense, the term comprehends not on‘ty 
the making of those textile fabrics pre- 
pared in the loom, but also net-work, lace- 
work, &c. Where the colour of the yarn in 
warp and weft is the same, the process is 
called plain weaving, and the result is a 
fabric of uniform colour, in which the warp 
and weft threads regularly interlace. Pat- 
tern weaving consists either in using differ- 
ent colours in warp or weft or in both, or in 
weaving with more complicated machines, or 
in combining both variations. Double weay- 
_ing consists in weaving two webs simulta- 
neously one above the other, and interweaving 
the two at intervals so as to form a double 
cloth. Kidderminster or Scotch carpeting 
is the chief example of this process, Pile 
weaving is the process by which fabrics like 
velvet, velveteen, corduroy, and Turkish car- 
pets are produced. [Loom (1), JAcQUARD.] 
Though skins of animals formed the chief 
clothing material in the Stone Age, yet the arts 
of spinning and weaving were practised, 
-spindle-whorls and fabrics (the material is 
flax, hemp being unknown) a7 ine been found 
in the Swiss lake-dwellings of that period. 
The art of weaving seems to have existed in 
China and in India from a remote period of 

antiquity. It is also represented in sculp- 
ture on the Egyptian monuments at Thebes. 
_ Women, many of them slaves or devotees at- 
tached to temples, wove fabrics in Greece and 
e, while in Egypt the work was performed 


~ bobbin-net 


weaz-—en, a. 


wéb, webbe, s. 


by men. The primeval looms were every- 
where rude, but the Hindoos, with humble 
machines, turn out excellent fabrics. In 1182 
and 1331 continental weavers settled in Eng- 
land. Several inventions in the art of machine 
weaving were made in the eighteenth century, 
and in 1801 Jacquard exhibited in Paris the loom 
which bears his name, and which has been of 
inestimable service in the weaving of patterns 
in cloth. In 1809 Heathcoat invented the 
machine. Within the present 
century the art of weaving has made great 
progress, numerous inventions having been 
made in the United States and elsewhere, 


[A.8. wisnian = to beconre 
dry; Icel. visna = to wither, from visinn = 
withered, palsied, dried up; Dan. & Sw. 
vissen = withered ; Sw. vissna = to fade ; 
O. H. Ger. wésaren=to dry.] Thin, lean, 
wizened, withered. 

“His shadowy figure and dark weazen face,”—Ir- 
ving - Sketch-Book ; Christmas Dinner. 

weazen-faced, a. Wizen-faced, withered. 


“The door . . . was opened, and a little blear-eyed, 
weazen-faced ancient man caine creeping out,”— 
Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xi. 


[A.8. webb, web; cogn. 
with Dut. web, webbe ; Icel. vefr, genit. vefjar; 
Dan. vev; Sw. vdf; O. H. Ger. weppi, wappi ; 
Ger. gewebe. From the same root as weave 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That which is woven ; the piece of cloth 
woven in a loom ; a texture. 

“To compete with the costlier webs turned out at 
Spitalfields.’—Standard, Oct. 80, 1885. 

2. A piece of linen cloth. 

3. The plexus of very delicate threads or 
filaments which a spider spins, and which 
serves as a web to catch flies and other insects 
for its food ; a cobweb. 

“Over them Arachne high did lift 

Her cunning web, and spread her subtile net. 
Spenser: F, Q., UL. vii. 28 

4, Hence, fig., anything carefully contrived 
and artfully put together or woven, as a plot, 
scheme, or trap. 


“What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 17. 


5. Something resembling a web or sheet of 
cloth ; specif., a large roll of paper such as is 
used in the web-press for newspapers and 
the like. 

6. Applied to any plain, flat surface ; as— 


(1) A sheet or thin plate of metal. 


“And there with stately pompe by heapes they wend, 
And Christians slaine rolle up in weds of led.” 
Fairefax: Godfrey of Boulogne, viii. 26. 


*(2) The blade of a sword. 


“The brittle wed of that rich sword, he thought, 
Was broke through hardnesse of the counties sheeld.” 
Fairefax: Godfrey of Boulogne, vii. 4. 


(8) The plate, or its equivalent, in a beam 
or girder which connects the upper and lower 
flat plates or laterally extending portions. 


“This interval was strengthened by horizontal webs 
of iron plates.”"—Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888. 


(4) The corresponding portion between the 
tread and foot of a railway-rail. 

(5) That portion of a wheel, as of a railway- 
carriage, which extends between the hub and 
the rim, occupying the space where spokes 
would be in an ordinary wheel. 

(6) The blade of a saw. 

(7) In vehicles, a stout band of textile fabric, 
used as straps to limit the extension of the 
hood. 

(8) That portion of an ordinary anvil which 
is of reduced size below the head, and from 
which the divergent horns proceed. 

(9) The solid portion of the bit of a key. 

(10) The arm of a crank connecting the 
shaft and the wrist. 

(11) The thin sharp part of the coulter of a 
plough. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Entom. : The term web is sometimes used 
of the silky sheath formed by various cater- 
pillars within the rolled leaves constructed 
for their habitation and defence, the cocoon of 
the silkworm, &c. 

2. Ornith. ; A membrane in the Swimming 
Birds, uniting the three anterior toes, and in 
one order (the Steganopodes) extending also 
along the side of the foot to the great toe. 
In a rudimentary form the web is found also 
in some waders. 


3. Zool.: Chiefly in the sense I, 3. All 
spiders do not weave webs, and those which 
do vary in the more or less regular form of 
the web produced. Two of the finest weavers 
are the Garden Spider, Hpeira diadema, the 
web of which is of a fine geometric form, and 
the Common House Spider, Aranea domestica. 
[SPINNERET.] Used also of the membranes 
between the digits of some animals which are 
specially adapted for swimming, or are am- 
phibious, as the Ornithorhynchus, the Otter, 
some breeds of Dogs, the Crocodiles, and the 
Water-lizards. 

J Weband pin, Pin and web: The same as 
Pin (1), s., I. 9. 


web-eye, s. 

Pathol. : A disease of the eye arising froma 
film suffusing it; caligo. 
web-fingered, a. 

united by a membrane. 


“ He was, it is said, web-footed naturally, and par- 
tially web-jingered.” — Mayhew: London Labour & 
London Poor. 


web-foot, s. <A foot the toes of which 
are united by a web or membrane. 


Bah Sg hei) a. Having web-feet ; palmi- 
ed. 


Having the fingers 


P 
“* Web-footed fowls do not live constantly upon the 
dancs nor fear to enter the water,”—Aay: On the Crea- 
On. 
web-press, web printing-machine, 
s. A printing-machine which takes its paper 
from the web or roll. 


web-saw, s. A frame-saw (q.v.). 


web-wheel, s. A wheel in which the 
hub and rim are connected by a web or plate, 
which is sometimes perforated. 


wéb, v.t. (Wes, s.] To cover with or as with 
a web; to envelop. 


*webbe, s. [A.S. webba.] A weaver, a web- 
ber. (Chaucer: C. T., 364.) 


wébbed, a. [Eng. web, s.; -ed.] Having the 
toes united by a membrane or web: as, The 
webbed feet of a goose or duck. 


* wéb’-ber, s. 


web’-bing, s. [Eng. web, s.; -ing.] A wove 
band of cotton or flax, generally striped“and 
used for girths, straining-pieces of saddles, 
surcingles, bed-bottoms, &c. 


* wéb-by, a. [Eng. web,s.; -y.] Pertaining 
or relating to a web ; consisting of or resem- 
bling a web. 

‘Bats on their webby wings in darkness move.” 
Crabbe: Parish Register. 

+ wé-bér (was v), s. [Wilhelm Eduard Weber 
(born 1804), Professor of Plysics in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen.] 

Pak eae Acoulomb, [Unrr, J 4 


[Eng. web; -er.] A weaver. 


Weber’s Law, s. 

Physiol. : There is always a constant ratio 
between the strength of the stimulus and the 
intensity of the sensations. The stronger the 
stimulus already applied, the stronger must 
be the increase of the stimulus in order to 

. cause a perceptible increase of the sensation. 


wéb’-sky-ite (w as v), s. [After Prof. Web- 
sky, of Berlin ;' suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral occurring in 
the olivine-diabase (paleopicrite) of Aielose, 
Biedenkopf, Hesse. Hardness, 3°0; sp. gr., 
1'‘771; colour, pitch-black, in thin splinters, 
bright-green ; streak, brownish-green. Com- 
pos., a hydrated silicate of magnesia with 
someiron protoxide, An analysis yielded the 
formula HgR48ig0j3 + 6H20, where R = Mg. 
and Fe. 


* wéb’-ster, *webbe-ster, s. [A.S. web- 
bestre =a female weaver, from webba=a 
weaver, and fem. suff. -ster (q.v.).] A weaver. 


“ Webbesters and walkers, and wynners with handen,” 
Piers Plowman, p. 1l. 


Web -stér’-i-an, a. Of, resembling, or 
ertaining to Daniel Webster, the great Amer- 
ican statesman and orator (1782-1852). 
wéb-stér-ite, s. [After Mr. Webster, who 
found it in Sussex ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min. : The same as ALUMINITE (q.V.). 


wécht (ch guttural), s, [A.8. wegan = to lift, 
to carry.] [WerGu, v.] { 


port, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
an= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del, 
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1, An instrument for winnowing corn made 
in the form of a sieve, but without holes. 


“‘ Meg fain wad to the barn gaen 
To win three wechts o’ naething. 
Burns : Halloween. 


* 2, A sort of tambourine. 


wéd, *wedde, * wed-den, v.t. & i. [A.S. 
weddian = to pledge, to engage, from wed =a 
pledge; cogn. with Dut. wedden=to lay a 
wager, from O. Dut. wedde=a pledge, a 
pawn ; Icel. vedhja = to wager, from vedi =a 
pledge; Dan. vedde= to wager; Sw. vadja= 
to appeal, from vad = a bet, an appeal ; Ger. 
wetten = to wager, from wette=a wager ; Goth. 
gawadjon = to pledge, to betroth, from wadi 
=a pledge ; Lat. vas (genit. vadis) = a pledge ; 
ef. Lith. weésti, pr. t. wedi=to marry, to 
take home a bride; Sanse. vadhi = a bride. 
From same root as wage, wager, gage.) 

A. Transitive: 
1. To marry, to take in marriage ; to take 
as husband or wife. 


“The emperour in this lond weddede tho a wyf.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 75. 


2. To join in marriage ; to give in wedlock. 
“Tn Syracusa was I born: and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me.” F 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 
3. To join or attach one’s self or itself to. 


“ They led the vine 
To wed her elm.” Milton; P. £L., V. 215, 


4, To unite closely in affection; to attach 
firmly by passion, inclination, or prejudice. 
“ Aged kings, wedded to will, that work without advice,” 
Surrey: Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, iii, 
*5, To unite for ever or inseparably. 
“Thou art wedded to calamity.” Ee 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 3. 
6. To unite generally. 


“The ease with which, when in proper mood, he 
could ably wed the tone to the word.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. 30, 1882, 


*7, To espouse ; to take part with. 


“They positively and concernedly wedded his 
cause.” —Olarendon. 


B. Intrans.: To marry ; to contract matri- 
mony, 
“ Men shulden wedden after hir estate, 
For youth and elde is often at debate.” 
Chaucer : C. 7., 3,230. 
*weéd, *wedde,s. {A.S. wed.] [Wep,v.] A 
pledge, a pawn, a security. 
“ And thus his trouth he leyth to wedde.” 
Gower: C.A., 
wed-déd, pa. par. & a. [WED, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Married ; united in marriage. 
“Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame.” 
Pope; Eloisa to Abelard, 77. 
2. Pertaining or relating to matrimony : as, 
wedded life, wedded bliss. 
3. Intimately united, joined, or attached by 
interest, passion, or prejudice, 


“But man in general, wedded to the world, despises 
ne ne (Christianity]."—G@ilpin : Sermons, vol. i., 
int. 2. 


wed-der, s. 


wéd’-ding, * wed-dyng, pr. par., a., & s. 
(WED, v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B, As adj.: Pertaining to or used at a 
wedding or weddings, 

“Tf she affirmed herself a virgin, she must on her 
wedding day, and in her wedding cloathes, perform 
the ceremony of going alone into the den, and stay an 
hour with the lions.”"—Swift. 

C, As subst. : Marriage, nuptials; nuptial 

ceremony or festivities. 

Y Silver wedding, Golden wedding, Diamond 
wedding: The celebrations of the twenty-fifth, 
pea, and sixtieth anniversaries of a wed- 

ing. 


wedding-bed, s. The bed of a newly- 
married pair; a nuptial-bed. 


wedding-cake, s. A cake covered with 
icing, and richly decorated. It is cut by the 
bride during the wedding breakfast and dis- 
tributed to the guests, portions of it being 
afterwards sent to absent friends. 


wedding-card, s. One ofa set of cards, 
containing the names of a newly-married 
couple, sent to friends to announce the wed- 
ding, and to state when they will be at home 
to receive calls of congratulation. 


wedding-clothes, s. pl. Garments to 
be worn by a bride or bridegroom at the mar- 
Tiage ceremony. 


(WETHER. ] 


wed—Wedgwood 


wedding-day, s. 
or its anniversary. 


“To-morrow is our wedding-day. 
Cowper: John Gilpin. 


A marriage por- 


The day of marriage, 


” 


wedding-dower, s. 
tion. 
“‘Let her beauty be her wedding-dower.” 
Shakesp, ; Two Gentlemen, iii. 1. 
wedding-favour, s. A bunch of white 
ribbons, or a rosette, &c., worn by guests 
attending a wedding. 


wedding-feast, s. A feast or entertain- 
ment provided by the guests at a wedding. 


wedding-knot, s. 
Naut,: A tie for uniting the looped ends of 
two ropes. 


wedding-ring, s. A plain gold ring 
placed by the bridegroom on the third finger 
of the left hand of the bride during the mar- 
riage ceremony. 


*wede (1), s. [WEED (1), s.] 


* wede (2), s. [A.S. wede, wed =a garment.) 
A garment ; clothing, apparel. [WEED (2), s.] 
‘‘ Hisende her feble mnessagers in pouere monne weede.” 
Robert af Gloucester, p. 165. 
w6é-dél’-i-a (w as v), s. [Named after George 
Wolfgang Wedel, a German botanist. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Heliopsidee. Herbs or 
undershrubs with serrate or three-cleft leaves 
and yellow radiate and composite flowers, 
with a pappus of toothed or hairy scales. 
Natives of America, The leaves of Wedelia 
calendulacea, a composite with a slight cam- 
phoraceous smell, are used in India as a hair- 
dye and to promote the growth of hair. In Lo- 
hardagga, in Bengal, the root is pounded, and 
gives a black dye with salts of iron. (Calcutta 
Exhib. Report.) The leaves are considered to 
be tonic and alterative; the seeds, flowers, 
and leaves in decoction are deobstruent. 


wedge (1), *wegge, s. [A.S. wecg =a mass 
of metal, a wedge ; cogn. with Dut. wig, wigge 
=a wedge; Icel. veggr; Dan. vegge; Sw. 
vigg; O. H. Ger. wekki, weggi; M. H. Ger. 
weche = a wedge. From the same root as wag.] 


1, A piece of wood or metal, thick at one 
end and tapering to a thin edge at the other. 
It is a body contained under two triangular 
and three rectangular surfaces. The wedge is 
one of the mechanical powers, and is used for 
splitting wood, rocks, &c., for exerting great 
pressure, as in the oil-press [WEDGE-PRESS], 
and for raising immense weights, as when a 
ship is raised by 
wedges driven un- {i 
der the keel. All A iH B 
cutting and pene- 
trating instru- 
ments, as knives, 
swords, chisels, 
razors, axes, nails, 
pins, needles, &c., 
may be considered 
as wedges, the an- 
gle of the wedge 
being in such cases 


more or less acute, F 
according to the 
purpose for which it is intended. In the dia- 


gram, A BC is an isosceles wedge introduced 
into a cleft DFE, power being applied at the 
point H, in the centre of AaB. The resist~ 
ance on each side and the power may be 
considered as three forces in equilibrium, and 
meeting in a point G. The sides of the tri- 
angle A BC are severally perpendicular to the 
directions of the three forces, and therefore, 
P:43R:: AB: AC, or the power is to the total 
resistance as half the back of the wedge is 
to the side of the wedge. The mechanical 
power of the wedge is increased by making the 
angle of penetration more acute. But no certain 
theory can be laid down concerning the power 
of the wedge, since being usually produced 
by the percussion of a hammer, mallet, &c., 
every stroke of which causes a tremor in the 
wedge, the resistance at the sides is for the 
instant thrown off. 

“Forth goes the woodman . . . to wield the axe 

And drive the wedge, in yonder forest drear.” 
Cowper: Tusk, v. 48. 

*2, A mass of metal, especially one in the 

shape of a wedge. 
asf, oieeeee of gold of fifty shekels weight.”—Joshua 
3. Something in the shape of a wedge. 


‘The legion when they saw their time, bursting out 
like a violent wedge, quickly broke and dissipated 
what opposed them."—Milton > Hist. of Britain, bk. ii. 


wedge (2), s. 


wedge, v.t. 


“| The thin (or small) end of the wedge: A. 
term used ao to express the first 
move, apparently of little importance, but 
destined or calculated ultimately to lead ti 
important results. 


wedge-bills, s. pl. [Scuisrss.] 


wedge-press, s. A form of press, more 
used formerly than now, for expressing oil 
from crushed seeds. 


wedge-shaped, «a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the shape of a wedge 5. 
cuneiform. 

2. Bot.: Cuneate (q.v.). 


Wedge-shaped character ; [CUNEIFORM]. 


wedge-tailed eagle, s. 

Ornith.: Uraétus audax, from Australia. 
Back and sides rust-colour, rest of body 
blackish-brown ; feathers of wings and upper 
tail-coverts tipped with pale-brown. 


wedge-wise, adv. 
wedge. 


““And thus wedge-wise by little and little they 
spread broader and broader behind.” — P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. x., ch. xxiii. 


[See def.] In Cambridge Univer- 
sity a name given to the man who stands last 
in the list of the classical tripos; said to be 
taken from the name (Wedgwood) of the man 
who occupied this place on the first list in 
1824. (Also called Wvoden-wedge.) [Spoon, 
8, J (4).] 


In the manner of a 


[WEDGE (1), s.] 
* 1, To cleave with a wedge or wedges; to 
rive. (Lit. & fig.) 
( “When my heart, 
As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twain.” 
Shakesp.- Troilus & Cressida, i, 1, 
2. To drive in a wedge; to crowd in; to 
compress. 
““ Wedged in one body like a flight of cranes,” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xvii. 846, 
*3. To force, as a wedge forces its way. 
“Part... rang’d in figure, wedge their way 
Intelligent of seasons.” Milton: P. L., vii. 426. 
4, To fasten with a wedge, or with wedges. 
“* Wedge on the keenest scythes, 
And give us steeds that snort against the foe.” 
A. Philips. (Todd.) 
5. To fix in the manner of a wedge. 
“They often find freat lumps wedged between the 
rocks asif it naturally grew there."—Dampier ; Voy- 
ages (an. 1685). 


wédg’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [WEDGE, v.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. As substantive: 

Pottery: The process of dividing a lump 
of clay and dashing the parts together in*a 
direction different from its former contact, 
It brings the mass toa homogeneous condition, 
develops plasticity, and expels air-bubbles. 


Wédg’-wood, Wédge'-wood, s. [See com- 


pounds, } 


* Wedgwood-pyrometer, s. 

Physics: A pyrometer in which tempera- 
ture was ascertained by the contraction of 
baked clay, measured before and after its sub- 
jection to the action of heat. It was not trust- 
worthy, for clay exposed for a long period to 
a moderate amount of heat will be as much 
reduced in bulk as by an intensely high tem- 
perature continued for a brief period. 


Wedgwood-ware, s. 

Pottery: A peculiar kind of ware made by 
Josiah Wedgwood (1730-95), in which artistic 
designs and treatment were joined to me- 
chanical and technical excellence. Professor 
Church thus enumerates the several varieties 
or ‘‘bodies” of the ware in the order of in- 
vention or improvement: 1. Cream-coloured 
ware, called Queen’s ware, in various hues of 
cream-colour, saffron, and straw. 2, Egyp- 
tian black, or basaltes ware, used for seals, 
plaques, life-size busts, medallion portraits, 
&c. 3. Red ware, or Rosso antico, not equal 
in quality of colour or fineness of grain to the 
earlier work of John Philip Elers, of Brad- 
well Wood. 4. White semi-porcelain, or fine 
stoneware, differing from the white jasper in 
its pale straw-coloured or grayish hue, and in 
its waxlike smooth surface and subtranslu- 
cency. 5. Variegated ware, of two kinds, 
one a cream-coloured body, marbled, mottled, 
or spangled with divers colours upon the 
surface and under the glaze; the other an 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, co = é; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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improved kind of agate ware, in which the 
coloured clays in bands, twists, stripes, and 
waves constituted the entire substance. 6. 
Jasper ware, in which the chief triumphs of 
Wedgwood were wrought, resembling out- 
wardly the finest of his white terra-cotta and 
semi-porcelain bodies. One of his earliest 
recipes for this last-named ware was, in per- 
centage, barytes, 571; clay, 28°6; flint, 9°5 ; 
barium carbonate, 4°8; the novelty of these 
components being the use of the barytes and 
barium carbonate. A very little cobalt was 
occasionally added, even to the white jasper 
ware, to neutralize the yellowish hue, and by 
introducing a little Cornish stone or other 
felspathic material it became less opaque 
and more wax-like. There are seven colours 
in this ware besides the white—blue of various 
shades, lilac, pink, sage-green, olive-green, 
yellow, and black—and it is remarkable for the 
absence of bubbles and holes, the flatness of 
the field, and the uniformity of grain. It was 
produced in numberless forms—cameos, in- 
taglios, portrait medallions, statuettes, vases, 
&c., and the yellow variety is rare. Wedg- 
wood’s artistic work consists not only in 
copies of antique gems and in the adaptation 
of antique designs, but in the original produc- 
tions of many English and foreign draughts- 
men and modellers: foremost among the 
former must be placed the great artist Flax- 
man. His chief mark is the name ‘ Wedg- 
wood,” impressed in Roman characters in the 

ste before tiring, the size of the letters rang- 
ing from 1 to ¥; of an inch in height. During 
his partnership with Bentley the name of the 
latter was conjoined to his own. In some 
cases the word ‘‘ Etruria” isadded. The name 
“‘ Josiah Wedgwood,” with a date beneath, 
belongs to a time when the works at Etruria 
—now a town of about 5,000 inhabitants—were 
carried on by the son of the founder ; in more 
recent times the simple name “‘ Wedgwood” 
has been reverted to. Small marks, chiefly 
those of workmen, are found on pieces of old 
Wedgwood ware; Miss Meteyard gives no 
fewer than one hundred of these, but Wedg- 
wood—like too many other manufacturers, 
both past and present—suppressed as far as 
possible such indications of the individuality 
of his designers. 


*wédés-y, a. [Eng. wedge(1), 8.3 -y.] Wedge- 
shaped ; like a wedge. 

“ Pushed his ied oy enous into the straw subjacent.” 
—Landor. (Annandale.) 


wéd’-lock, * wed-lok, *wedloke, s. [A.S. 
wedlak =a pledge, from wed =a pledge, and 
lac= sport, a gift, in token of pleasure, hence, 
the gift given to a bride. The reference is to 
the practice of giving a present to the bride 
on the morning after marriage; ef. Ger. mor- 
gengabe = a nuptial (lit. = morning) gift.] 

*1, Marriage, matrimony. 


“ Boweth youre nekke under the blisful yok... 
Which that men clepen spousaile or wedlok.” 


i ucer~ C. T., 7,992. 
2. The married state. 


“I pray’d for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach.” 
e Milton; Samson Agonistes, 85. 
*3. A wife. 


“Which of these is thy wedlock, Menelaus? thy 
Helen, thy Lucrece? that we may do her honour, mad 
boy.”—Ben Jonson : Poetaster, iv.1. 

*4, Marriage vows. 

“Howe be it she On but euyll the sacrament of 
matrimony, but brake her wedloke.”—Berners : Frois- 
sart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. xxi. 

| Sometimes used adjectively. 
“ Whiles a wedlock hym» we sing, 
Feed yourselves with questioning.” 
Shakesp. ; As You Like It, v. 4. 
* wedlock-bands, s. pl. Marriage. (Mil- 
ton: Samson Agonistes, 986.) 


* wedlock-bound, «. 
ton: P. L., x. 905.) 


* wedlock-treachery, s. An offence 
against the marriage tie; adultery. (Milton: 
Samson Agonistes, 1,009.) 


* wéd’-lock, v.t. [Weptock, s.] To unite in 
marriage ; to marry. 
“‘ Man thus wedlocked."—Milton. (Annandale.) 


Wednesday (as Wéns’-day), * Wednys- 

day, s. [A.8. Wednesday the day of Wo- 

den Gv); Dut. Waensdag ; Icel. édhinedagr ; 

Sw. & Dan. onsdag, for odensdag.] The fourth 
day of the week ; the day following Tuesday. 

“Tn th h h 

thinde fe Fall daye tn the iweke they Rated Itcane 

, WI —, oh 
Barer ena ene roan 


Married. (Mil- 


S 

y 
ike 

_ 


wee, * we, s.&a. [The Scandinavian form of 
Eng. way, derived from Dan. vei; Sw. vag; 
Icel. vegr = away. That the constant asso- 
ciation of little with we(= way) should lead 
to the supposition that the words little and 
wee are synonymous seems natural enough. 
(Skeat.). ] 

* A. As substantive: 


1, A bit. 
“ Behynd hira littill we 
It fell.” Barbour: Bruce, xvii. 677. 
2. A little time; a moment. (Scotch.) 
B. As adj, ; Small, little. (Collog.) 


“T made up a wee bit minute of an ante-nuptial 
contract.”—Scott: Waverley, ch. lxxi. 


weed (1), * wede (1),s. [A.8. wedd, widd; 
O, Sax, wiod ; Dut. wiede.] 

I. Lit.: A general name for any useless or 
troublesome plant ; a term applied indefinitely 
and generally to any plant, or botanical spe- 
cies. growing where it is not wanted, and 
either of no use to man, or absolutely in- 
jurious to crops, &c. 

“ No grass, herb, leaf, or weed.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 1,055. 

q Among the chief weeds found in grain 
crops are Sinapis arvensis, Raphanus Rapha- 
nistrum, Papaver Rheas, Centawrea Cyanus, 
Sonchus oleraceus, Agrostemma Githago, and 
Avena fatua; among those in pasture, Ra- 
nunculus acris, R. repens, and R. bulbosus ; 
Senecio Jacobea, with the thistles and the 
docks. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Any useless or troublesome substance, 
especially such as is mixed with or is inju- 
rious to more valuable substances ; anything 
worthless or trashy. 

2. A sorry, worthless animal, useless for the 
breeding of stock; especially a leggy, loose- 
bodied horse ; arace-horse, having the appear- 
ance of, but lacking all the qualities of a 
thoroughbred. - 


“No doubt there are plenty of weeds among their 
‘ mobs,’ bred almost wild.”—Globe, Nov. 9, 1885. 


8. A cigar, or tobacco generally. (Slang.) 


* weed-fish, s. An unidentified fish men- 
tioned by Browne (Norfolk Fishes). He de- 
scribes it as “somewhat like a haddock, but 
larger, and drier meat,” 


weed-grown, a. Overgrown with weeds, 


weed-hook, s. A weeding-hook (q.v.). 
“In May get a weed-hook, a crotch, anda glove, 
And weed out such weeds as the corn doth not love,” 
Tusser: Husbandrie. 
weed (2), *wede (2), *weede, s. [A.S. 
weéde, wed = a garment; cogn. with O. Fries. 
wede, wed ; O.Sax. wddi; O. Dut. wade ; Icel. 
vadh = a piece of cloth, agarment; O, H. Ger. 
wat, wot = clothing, armour ; cf. Goth. gawi- 
dan, pa. t. gawath; O. H. Ger. wetan = to 
bind together ; Zend. vadh = toclothe. From 
the same root as weave, withy, wattle, wind 
(2), v.] 
*1, An outer or upper garment. 


“ Another of the Pharisaicall sorte goyng in a white 
wede,."”—Udal: Luke xix. 


*2, Any garment ; an article of dress ; dress. 


“ They who, to be sure of Paradise, 
Dying put on the weeds of Dominic.” 
Milton: P. L., tii, 479, 


3. An article of dress worn in token of 
mourning ; mourning-dress ; mourning. (Now 
only used in the plural, and applied specifi- 
cally to the mourning dress of a widow.) 


weed (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A general name for any sudden illness 
from cold or relapse, usually accompanied by 
febrile symptoms, which attacks females after 
confinement or during nursing, (Scotch.) 

2. A similar disease in horses. 


“Tt is well known that an ordinary case of strangles 
or nasal gleet is often reported as glanders, and a com- 
mon attack of weed as farcy."—Field, Dec. 17, 1887. 


weed, *wead, * wed-en, *weede, v.t. &i. 
(WEED (1), s.; Dut. wieden ; Low Ger. weden.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To free from weeds or noxious and useless 
plants; to clear away the weeds from; to 
clear of weeds. ‘ 


“ Founde ues weadyng of hys grounds.”—Brende ; 
Quintus Curtius, p. 50. 


2. To takeaway, as weeds or noxious plants ; 
to remove what is injurious, offensive, or un- 
seemly ; to extirpate. 


“Each word . . . hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 5. 


3. To free from anything hurtful or offensive, 


“* He weeded the kingdom of such as were devoted to 
Elaiana, and manumized it from that most dangerous 
confederacy.”—Howel - Vocal Forest. 


_4, To pick out and reject, as useless, offen- 
sive, or injurious. 
B. Intrans.: To root up and clear away 
weeds from any ground. 

“There are a + number of negro slaves brought 
from other p of the world, some of which are 
continually weeding, pruning, and looking after it.”"— 
Dampier : Voyages (an. 1691) 

weed’-bind, s. [Eng. withwind (?).] 
Bot. : Convolvulus arvensis and C. sepiwm. 


*wedd’-éd, a. (Eng. weed; -ed.] Overgrown 
with weeds, 
‘* Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange.” 
Tennyson ; Mariana 

weed’-ér, s. (Eng. weed, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who weeds, or frees from anything 
noxious, useless, or injurious ; an extirpator. 


“A weeder out of his proud adversaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends.” 
- Shakesp. ; Richard III., 1. & 
2. A weeding tool. 


weeder-clips, s. Weeding-shears. (Scotch.) 
*weed'-ér-y, s. 


1, Weeds. 
‘*A place all covered o'er 
With clinging nettles and such weedery.” 
More; Life of Sout, ji, 14%. 


2, A place full of weeds. 


weed’-i-néss, s. [Eng. weedy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being weedy, or overgrown 
with weeds, 


“ Weediness in a lawn is commonly the effect of 
poverty in the soil.”"—Field, March 17, 1888. 


weed -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [WEED, v.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive: 
1. The act of clearing away weeds, or any- 
thing noxious or injurious. 


‘* Weeding alone, unless the grass is encouraged by 
pnere manuring, ‘will not cure it.”—Field, March 17, 


*2,. Weeds. 
“He weeds the corn, and still lets grow the weeding.” 
hakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, i, 1. 
weeding-chisel, s. A tool with a di- 
vided chisel-point for cutting the roots of 
large weeds within the ground. 


weeding-forceps, s. pl. An instrument 
for pulling up some sorts of plants in weed- 
ing, as thistles, 


weeding-fork, s. A strong, three- 
propaed fork, used in clearing ground of 
weeds, 


weeding-hoe, s. 


ground, 
weeding-hock, s. A hook used for 


cutting away or extirpating weeds, 
weeding-iron, s. 


ING-FORK (q.V.). 


weeding - pincers, s. pi. 
FORCEPS. ] 


weeding-rhim,s. An implement, some- 
what like the frame of a wheulbarrow, used 
for tearing up weeds or summer-fallows, &c. 
(Prov.) 


weeding-shears, s. pl. Shears used for 
cutting weeds. 

weeding-tongs, s. pl. 
WEEDING-FORCEPS (q.V.). 


weeding-tool, s. Any implement for 
pulling up, digging-up, or cutting weeds. 


*weed’-léss, a. [Eng. weed (1), s.3 -less.] 
Free from weeds or noxious matter. 
“So many weedless paradises be, 
Which of themselves produce no venomous sin.” 
Donne: Anatomy of the World, i. 
weed’-wind, s. [Sce def.] 
Bot.: A corruption of Withwind (q.v.). 
(Prior.) 
weed/-y (1), a. (Eng, weed (1), s.3 -y.] 
*1. Consisting of weeds. 
“‘ Her weedy trophies.” Shakesp,: Hamlet, iv. %. 
2. Abounding with weeds. é 


“ By weedy pool or pestilential swamp.” 
Wordsworth : meouraion: bk. vi. 


3. Not of good blood or breeding; lank, 


[Eng. weed (1), s.; -ery.] 


Ahoe used in weeding 


The same as WEED- 


[WrEpDING- 


The same as 


Doll, Dé}; pdt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
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thin, and long-legged ; hence, worthless, as 
for breeding or racing purposes. (Probably 
from growing rank like a weed.) 


“The bigger Australian youth, say between ten and 
sixteen years, has a tendency, as I have before hinted, 
to become long-legged, weedy, and ‘lanky.’”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 29, 1285. 


*weed’-¥ (2), a. [Eng. weed (2), 8.3 -y.] Clad 
in weeds or widow’s mourning. ‘ 


“She was as weedy as in the early days of her 
mourning.”—Diekens. (Annandate.) 


weefs, s.pl. [See def.] 

Timber Trade: A name giyen in some parts 
of the country to what are more commonly 
termed binders (q.v.). They are called sveefs, 
from weave, because they are used in weaving 
materials together, especially in crate-making. 
(Timber Trade Journal.) 


week, * weeke, *weke, * wike, * woke, 
*weuke, * wycke, * wyKe, s._ [A.8. wice, 
wicu, wuce, wucu; cogn, with Dut. week ; 
Icel. vika; Sw. vecka; O. H. Ger. wecha, 
wehha; M. H. Ger. woche; Dan. uge.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The space of seven days ; the space from 
one Sunday, Monday, &c., to another ; the most 
obvious and convenient division of the natu- 
ral or lunar month. The division of time 
into weeks was not found among the abori- 
gines of America when the New World was 
discovered, nor did it exist among the 
Polynesians, the Japanese, or, it is now be- 
lieved, the Chinese. It is nearly univer- 
al in India, and was found thoroughly 
rooted when the first Christians went to that 
country. So has it been from a period of 
high antiquity in Scandinavia, the names of 
the several days being connected with iden- 
tically the same planets in the two regions ; 
so that, if at noon on Sunday in Sweden one 
could be transported in a moment to India, he 
would find it Aditwar (= Sunday) there, and 
so of any other day in the week. The Hebrews, 
and it is thought the other Semites, had 
the institution of weeks [II.], the days appa- 
rently being simply numbered first, second, 
third, &c. During the early centuries of their 
history the Greeks and the Romans had not 
the institution of weeks, there having been 
ancient forgery in connection with Homer’s 
oft-quoted passages on the subject. Dion 
Cassius, in the second century after Christ 
(Hist., xxxvii. 18), considered that the week 
with the planetary names of the days had 
been introduced into Rome only recently, 
and from Egypt. The establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine confirmed the 
change, and thence the septenary division of 
time spreatl to the whole Christian, and 
subsequently to the Muhammadan, world. 
One school of theologians attributes the wide 
prevalence of septenary institutions to the 
Sabbath having been divinely instituted at 
the Creation ; another regards the week as a 
fourth part of a lunar month. 

*2,. Applied to the week-days, or working- 
days, as opposed to Sundays. 

“ Divide the Sunday from the week.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, i. 1, 

IL Script. : In Genesis ii. 2, 3, the reason why 
the division of time into weeks began is stated 
to be that God occupied six days in the work 
of creation, and rested upon the seventh day, 
which he consequently hallowed. Seven from 
this time forth constantly occurs, and ob- 
viously becomes a sacred number. (Cf. Gen. 
iv. 15, vii. 2, xxi. 28, xxix. 18, 20, xxxiii. 3, 
&c.) Traces of division of time into weeks 
appear in Gen. vii. 4, viii. 10, 12, &c., till the 
Sabbath (q.v.) is mentioned by name (Hxod. 
Xvi. 23, 26). A week of weeks (= 49 days) was 
also recognized. [f (1).] The first day of 
the seventh month was a Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 
24), and the whole month was somewhat 
sacred, being little more than a succession of 
feasts aud Sabbaths (verses 27, 28, 34, 39, &e.). 
The seventh year was sacred, the very land 
obtaining Sabbatic rest (Exod. xxiii. 11, Lev. 
xxv. 1-7, Deut. xv. 9, 12); and after seven 
times seven years came the Jubilee (q.v.) (Lev. 
xxv. 8-55). Seventy, as having seven for one 
of its factors, was sacred (Exod. xxiv. 1), and 
seventy weeks constituted a prophetic period. 
(Dan. ix. 24-27). 


4 1. Feast of Weeks: 


Jewish Antig.: A name for the Feast of 
Pentecost (q.v.) (Deut. xvi. 9, 10). 


2. Passion-week : 
(1) The same as Hoty-werk (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, oe =6; ey=4; qu=kw. . 


weedy—weeping 


+ (2) Sometimes, and more correctly, ap- 
plied to the week which begins with the fifth 
Sunday in Lent, because on that day the 
more solemn commemoration of the Passion 
begins. 

(8) This (or that) day week: On the same day 
a week previously or afterwards ; on the corre- 
sponding day in the preceding or succeeding 
week, 


week-day, s. Any day of the week ex- 
cept the Sunday. (Often used attributively.) 


“ Takes upon himself to he the week-day preacher,” 
—Thackeray: English Humourists ; Swift. 


week’-ly, a., adv., & s. [Hng. week; -ly.] 

A, As adjective: 

* 1, Pertaining to a week or week-days. 

“Put their German names upon our weekly days.” 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 11. 

2. Continuing or lasting for a week ; pro- 

duced within a week. 

3. Coming, happening, produced, or done 

once a week, 

“ So lived our sires, e’er doctors learned to kill, 

And multiplied with theirs, the weekly bill." 
Dryden: To John Driden, Esq. 

B. As adv. : Once a week; in or by weekly 

periods ; each week ; week by week. 

“These are obliged to perform divine worship in 
their turns weekly, and are sometimes called hebdo- 
madal canous.”—Ayliffe: Parergon. 

C. As subst.: A newspaper or periodical 

published ouce a week. 


“A furious onslaught upon the company in one of 
the financial weeklies."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 
1883, 


weel (1), * wel, * wele, s. [A.S. wal; O. 


Dut. wael.) A whirlpool. 


weel (2), weél’-y, * weele, s. [Prob. from 
being made of willows (q.v.).| A kind of trap 
or snare for fish made of twigs. 


“These rushes are used to make leaps and weels for 
fishers at sea, and fine and daintie wicker vessels,”— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxi., ch. xviii. 


weel (3), s. [WeaL (1), s.] (Scotch.) 

weel, adv. [WELL, adv.] (Scotch:) 

weem, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An earth-house 
(q.v.). (Sceotch.) 2 


ween, *wene,v.i. [A.S. wénan=to imagine, 

to hope, to expect, from wén = expectation, 

supposition, hope ; cogu. with Dut. wanen = 

to fancy, from waan = conjecture ; Icel. vana 

=to hope, from vdn= expectation; Ger. 

wahnen, from wahn; O, H. Ger. wan = expec- 

tation; Goth. wenjan = to expect, from wens 

= expectation. From the same root as win.] 

To be of opinion ; to have the idea or notion; 

to imagine, to think, to believe, to fancy. 

(Now only used in poetry.) 

Thy father, in pity of my hard distress, 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
Aud reinstal me in the diadem.” 
hakesp. : 1 Henry VI, ii. 5. 

weep, * weepe, * wepe (pa. t. * weep, * wep, 

wept, *wop, * wope, *wepte), vi. & t. [A.S. 
wepan (pa. t. wedp) = lit. to raise an outcry, 
from wop =a clamour, outcry, lament, cogn. 
with O, Sax. wépian = to raise an outcry, 
from wép = an outery; Goth. wopjan.= to 
ery out; O. H. Ger. wuofan=to lament, to 
weep, from wuof, wuaf=an outery; Icel. 
epa =to shout, to ery, from ép=a shout ; 
Russ. vopite=to sob, to lament, to wail; 
Sanse. vag = to cry, to howl; Eng. voice.] 

A. Intransitive: 

*1. To express sorrow, grief, &c., by an 
outery. 


“A voice was herd an high weepynge & myche 
weilynge.”"— Wycliffe: Matthew ii. 


2. To express sorrow, grief, anguish, &c., 
by shedding tears, 


“« She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughte in atrappe.” Chaucer: C. %., Prol. 145. 


* 3. To lament, to complain. 


“They weep unto me, saying, Give us flesh that we 
may eat.”—Numbers.xi. 13. 


4, To let fall drops; to drop water ; hence, 
to rain. 


“When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’erflow.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iii. 1, 


* 5, To drop or flow as tears, ‘ 


“The blood weeps from my heart.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4, 


*6, To give out moisture ; to be very damp. 
“Rye-grass grows on clayey and weeping grounds.”"— 


Mortimer, 
*7, To fall as a tear, 
“ Many a dry drop seemed a we tear.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,875. 


*8. To have the branches drooping or 
hanging downwards, as if in sorrow; to be 
pendent ; to droop: as, a weeping tree. 

* 9, To overflow, to run. 

“‘ When our vaults have wept 
With drunken spilth of wine.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, ii. 2. 

10. To shed tear-like drops of sap from a 
wounded branch. Used especially of the 
grape-vine, 

*B. Transitive: 

1. To lament, to bewail, to bemoan. 


“She weeps Troy's painted woes.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,492. 
2. To shed or let fall drop by drop, as tears ; 
to pour forth in drops. 
Pa! heart wept blood.”—Shakesp.- Winter's Tale, 
ve 
3. To celebrate by weeping or shedding 
tears. 

4. To spend or consume in tears or in weep- 
ing; to wear out or exhaust by weeping; to 
get rid of by weeping. (Usually followed by 
away, out, from, &.) 

My spirit from sete aa: ma aracd 
“ae Shakesp. ¢ Julius Cesar, iv. 8. 
5. To form or produce by shedding tears. 
““We vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks,”— 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 
* 6. To extinguish by shedding tears over, 
(Followed by owt.) 
“In compassion weep the fire out.” 
Shakesp, ; Richard IT., v. 1. 
*weép-a-ble, a. [Eng. weep; -able.] Ex- 
citing or calling for tears ; lamentable, griev- 
ous. 


weep’-ér, s. [Eng. weep ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. One who weeps; one who sheds tears; a 
mourner. 


“The sides of the tombs are often embellished with 
figures of the offspring of the deceased; uently 
with figures of mourners, pleurers, or weepers, gene- 
rally in monastic habits, as whole convents were wont 
and still are accustomed, in Catholic countries) to pour 
out their pious inhabitants to form processions at the 
funerals of the great.”— Pennant; London. 

2. A sort of white linen cuff, border, or 
band on a dress, worn as a token of mourn- 
ing. 

“The Lord Chancellor and most of the Queen's 
Counsel appearing at the bar of the House of Lords 
yesterday wore their mourning robes and bands, with 
weepers on their sleeves."—Hcho, March 13, 1888. 

3. A long hat-band of crape or cloth worn 
by males at a funeral. 


II, Zool.: Cebus capucinus, from South : 
America. 


* weéep’-ful, a. [Eng. weep; -ful().] Full 
of weeping ; grieving. 


weep-ing, * wep-ing, * wep-inge, 
. Oe ha *wep-ynge, pr. par., a, & s. 
EEP, 


A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; The act of one who weeps; 
lamentation, mourning. 
“ Fastings, weepings, and austerities.”, 


Dodsley « Religion. 

weeping-ash, s. 

Bot. & Hort. : Fraxinus eacelsior, var. pendula. 
The branches grow downward, and constitute 
a natural arbour. It is said to have been pro- 
duced accidentally in Cambridgeshire. 


weeping-birch, s. 

Bot. & Hort.: A species of birch, Betula 
pendula, differing from the common Betula 
alba in having drooping branches, in the 
smoothness of its young shoots, &e. Commcn -a 
in various parts of Europe. a 

“ Where weeping-birch and willow round, 
With their long fibres sweep the ground.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, i. 25, 

* weeping-cross, s. A cross, often of i 
stone, erected on or by the side of a highway, 
where penitents particularly offered their 
devotions, ; 

q* To return (or come home) by Weeping 
Cross: To meet with a painful defeat in any 
enterprise ; to be worsted ; to repent sorrow- 
fully for having taken a certain course or 
having engaged in a particular undertaking. 

weeping-monkey,s. [Wecrer, II.] 

*weeping-ripe, a. Ripe or ready for 
weeping. j 

“ They were all in lamentable cases : 


1: The king was weeping-ripe for a good word.” 
é Bakete ? bad "8 Tabniee Lost, v. 2. 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


weepingly—weigher 
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weeping-rock, s. A porous rock from 
which water exudes or trickles. 


weeping -spring, s. A spring that 
slowly discharges water. 

weeping-tree, s. 

Bot. & Hort.: A general name for a tree with 
pendulous branches. In most cases it is a 


variety of one with erect or spreading 
branches. 


weeping-willow, s. 

Bot.: Salix babylonica, a willow with deli- 
eate pendulous branches, fancifully supposed 
to resemble long, dishevelled hair like that of 
the Jewish captives by the rivers of Babylon. 
(Psalm exxxvii. 1, 2.) It has lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, finely-serrate leaves. It is indigenous 
in China, on the Euphrates and some other 
rivers of Asiatic Turkey, and in the North of 
Africa. It is cultivated in the United States 
and in Europe for the elegance of its appear- 
ance and foliage. 


* weep -ing-ly, * wep-yng-ly, adv. [Eng. 
weeping ; -ly.| In a weeping manner; with 
weeping; with tears. 

“(She] wepyngly had shewed hym all her nede and 
e! 


sse."—Berners: Froissart; Cronycle, vol. i, 
ch. vil. 


weer-ish, a. 


*wee'-sel, s. (Cf. Prov. Ger. wesling, waisel, 
wasel =the gullet of animals that chew the 
cud.) The weasand. 

“The mastitis of our land shall worry ye, 
And pull the weesels from your greedy throats.” 
G. Peele; David & Bethsabe. 

weet (1), *wete (pa. t. wot), v.i. (Wir, v.] 

To know ; to be informed ; to wit. 


“Ye weten that aftir tweyn dayes, Paske schal be 
maad,"— Wycliffe: Matthew xxvi. 


* weet (2), v.t. (WET, v.] 


weet, s. [Weert (2), v.] Rain, moisture, wet. 
(Scotch. ) 


weet'-ing, pr. par, ora. [Weer (1), v.] 


_ * weét’-ing-ly, * wet-ing-ly, * wet-yng- 
lye, adv. (Eng. weeting; -ly.] Knowingly, 
consciously, wittingly. 

“Yi we se... Christes institucion broken, and 


wetinglye receyve it, we make ourselfes partakers of 
as eryme.”"—Fryth; Consecration of the Sacrament, 
p. 75. 


(WEaRISH.] 


* weet-léss, * weete-lesse, a. [Eng. weet 
(1), Vv. ; -less.] 
1, Unknowing, ignorant, unthinking, un- 
conscious, 


“ Stay, stay, sir knight for loue of God abstaine, 
From that vnwares yee weetlesse do intend.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. viii. 17. 


2. Unknown ; not understood ; unmeaning. 


wee-ver, s. [The same word as Virrr and 
WYVERN (q.v.).] [QUAVIVER. ] 

Ichthy.: The popular name of two British 
fishes: Trachinus draco, the Greater, and T. 
vipera, the Lesser Weever, The first, which 
is the rarer of the two, is from twelve to 
eighteen inches long, and an excellent food- 
tish; the second, w. is from four to five 
inches long, is common on the Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk coasts. These fish have the 

wer of inflicting painful wounds with their 
eat and opercular spines. No special 
organ for the secretion of poison has been 
found, but the mucus in the vicinity of the 
spines has decidedly poisonous properties. 
The dorsal spines and the spine on the oper- 
culum have a deep double groove in which 
the mucus lodges, and by which it is intro- 
duced into punctured wounds. 


wee'-vil, * we-vel, * wi-uel, * we-vyl, 
wy-v s. [A.S. wifel, wibil=a kind of 
beetle ; Low Ger. & O. Dut. wevel ; O. H. Ger. 
wibil, widbel ; Lith. wabalas.] 

Entom.: The popular English name for any 
beetle of the family Cureulionide, and especi- 
ally those which force themselves on notice 
by damage done by their larve, and some- 
' times also by themselves, in fields, granaries, 

&e. Rhynchites betuli, a small blue or green 
pomy beetle, attacks the vine and the pear-, 

e; R. alliarie, a still smaller one, attacks 
the leaves of fruit trees in general; and R. 

 ewpreus, the shoots and the fruit of the plum 
and the apricot. Nemoicus oblongus feeds on 
the leaves of fruit trees; Hylobius 
abiethe ietis and Pissodes notatus, on the wood of 
the pine ; Calandra granaria, on the grain in 


Se 


granaries ; Ceutorynchus assimilis and C. con- 
tractus, on the leaves of turnips, and there 
are many others, The Nut Weevil is Balaninus 
nucum ; the Rice Weevil, Silophilus oryze. 


wee-villed, a. 
by weevils, 


*wee'’-vil-ly, a. (Eng. weevil ; -y.] Infested 
with weevils ; weeviled. 


*wee'-zél, s. [WEASEL.] 
* wéft, pret. of v. [WAvE, v.] 


* weft (1), s. [Warr] 
1, A thing waived, cast away, or abandoned ; 
a waif or stray. 


“A posthumous edition, in which also I shall em- 
body some wefts and strays,"—Southey : Letters, iv. 560, 


2. A homeless wanderer ; a waif, 


weft (2), s. [WAvE, v.] 
waving, 


* weft (3), s. [Warr.] A gentle blast. 
“ The strongest sort of smells are best in a weft afar 
off." —Bacon. 
weft (4), s. [A.S. weft, wefta, from wefan = to 
weave; cogn. with Icel. vestr, vipta, vista. 
The woof or piling of cloth, running from 
selvage to selvage, 
“ But fair fa’ the weaver that wrought the weft o't.” 
—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxxi. 

weft-fork, s. 

Weaving: 

1, An instrument used in certain kinds of 
looms, where the filling is laid in, one piece 
at a time. 

2. An arrangement for stopping the loom 
if the weft-thread should break or fail. 


weft-hook, s. 

Weaving : A hook for drawing in the filling 
in the case of slat-weaying looms and some 
forms of narrow-ware and ribbon looms. 


* wéft'-age (age as 18), s. (Eng. weft (4), s.; 
-age.) Texture. 
“The whole muscles, as they lie upon the bones, 
might be truly tanned; whereby the weftage of the 
fibres might more easily be observed,”"—G@rew: 


[Eng. weevil; -ed,] Infested 


A signal made by 


Museum, 
* wéfte, pa. par. of v. [WaIvE.] 
* we'-g0- s. [Formed from we on 


analogy of egotism (q.v.).]| Frequent or ex- 
cessive use of the pronoun we; weism. 


“Individual merit would no longer be merged, as it 
is now, in what is called the wegotism of the press.”"— 
H. J. Jennings: Ouriositivs of Criticism, p. 156. 


* wéhr’-geld, s. [WERGILD.] 


wéhr’-lite,s. [After A. Wehrle, who analysed 
the two minerals thus named; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1, A mineral resembling tetradymite (q.v.). 
Crystallization, hexagonal; hardness, 1 to 2 ; 
sp. gr., 8°44; lustre, bright metallic ; colour, 
light steel-gray. An analysis yielded, tellu- 
rium, 29°74; sulphur, 2°33; bismuth, 61°15; 
silver, 2°07 = 95°29, which yields the formula, 
Bi(Te,8). Found at Deutsch Pilsen, Hungary. 

2, The same as LIEVRITE (q.V.). 


wei-ge’-li-a, wei’-gel-a (w as v), s. 
(Named after C. E. Weigel, author of Observa- 
tiones Botanice, published in 1772.] 

Bot.: A genus of Lonicerez, sometimes 
merged into Diervilla, but distinguished from 
it by its winged seeds, and its crustaceous 
seed vessel. Ornamental plants with roseate 
or white flowers, from China and Japan, now 
cultivated in British gardens, 


wéigh (gh silent), * wegh-en, * wei-en, 
*weye, * wey-en, * weygh, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. wegan=to carry, to bear, to move; 
cogn. with Dut. wegen = to weigh; Icel. vega 
=to move, to carry, to lift, to weigh; Dan. 
veie = to weigh ; Sw. vdga = to weigh; O. H. 
Ger. wegan = to move ; Ger. wegen = to move; 
wiegen = to move gently, to rock; wagen= 
to weigh ; Lat. veho = to carry.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, To lift, to raise; to bear up. 
“With that, their anchors he commands to weigh,” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 590. 
2, To examine by a balance, so as to ascer- 
tain the weight or heaviness of ; to determine 
or ascertain the heaviness of by showing their 


relation to the weights of other bodies which 
are known, or which are assumed as general 
standards of weight: as, To weigh tea, To 
weigh gold, &e. 

3. To be equivalent to in weight: as, That 
weighs five pounds, 

*4, To pay, allot, take, or give by weight. 


“They weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver.” 
—Zechariah xi, 12, 


5. To consider or examine for the purpose 
of forming an opinion or coming to a concln- 
sion; to estimate deliberately and maturely ; 
to balance in the mind; to reflect on care- 
fully ; to compare in the mind. 


Ay Veen diligently the nature and importance of 
the undertaking in which you are about to engage.”— 
Secker ; Sermon; Instructions to Candidates, 


*6. To consider as worthy ef notice; to 
make account of; to care for; te regaid. 


“My person, which I weigh not.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIL, ¥.1. 


*7. To estimate, to esteem, to value, to 
account. 


“Her worth that he does weigh too light.” 
« Shakesp, : All's Weil, tii, & 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To have weight. 


“ How heuvy weighs my lord |" 
Shakesp. - Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 5. 


2. To be considered as important ; to carry 
weight; to have weight in the intellectual 
balance, 


‘“Your vows toherand me.. . will even weigh.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, ili. 2. 


3. To raise the anchor. (An elliptic use.) 
4, To bear heavily ; to press hard. 


“That perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 
. Shakesp. - Macbeth, v. & 


* 5, To be depressed ; to sink. 
“ Her heart weighs sadly.” Shakesp.: All's Well, iii. 6. 
*6. To consider, to reflect. 


“The soldier less weighing, because less knowing, 
clamoured to be led on against any danger.”—Ailton : 
Hist, Eng., bk, iii. 


Y To weigh down: 

1. Transitive: 

(1) To oppress with weight or heaviness; to 
overburden. 


“ Thou [sleep] no more wilt weigh mine eyelids down.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1V., iii 1 


(2) To preponderate over. 


“He weighs King Richard down.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT, ili. 4, 


* 2, Intrans.: To sink by its own weight 
or burden. 


wéigh (gh silent) (1), s. [WEIGH, v.] A certain 
quantity or measure estimated by weight; a 
measure of weight. [Wzy.] 
weigh-bauk, weigh-bawk, s. The 
beam of a balance for weighing; hence, in 
plural = a pair of scales. (Scotch.) 
“Capering in the air in a pair of weigh-bauks, now 
up, now down,”—Scott : Redgauntlet, ch. xxiv. 
weigh-board, s. 
Mining: Clay intersecting the vein. 
weigh-bridge, s. A scale for weighing 
loaded vehicles. 


weigh-house, s. A building (generally 
of a public character) at or in which goods 
are weighed by suitable apparatus. 


weigh-lock, s. A canal-lock at which 
barges are weighed, and their tonnage settled. 
weigh-shaft, s. 


Steam-engine: The rocking-shaft used in 
working the slide-valves by the eccentric. 


wéigh (gh silent) (2), s. [See def.] 

Naut.: A corruption of way (used only in 
the phrase, Under weigh, as a ship under 
weigh—i.e., making way by aid of its sails, 
paddles, propeller, &c. 


wéigh’-a-ble (gh silent), a. (Eng. weigh, v.; 
-able.] Capable of being weighed. 


weigh-age (as wa’-ig), s. [Eng. weigh, v.3 
-age.] A rate or toll paid for weighing goods, 


wéighed (gh silent), pa. par. & a. [WEIGH, v.} 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
* B, As adj.: Experienced. 


“In an embassy of weight, choice was made of some 
sad person of known experience, and not of a young 
man, not weighed in state matters."—Bacon, , 


wéigh’-ér (gh silent), s. [Eng. weigh, v. ser] 
Dea who be that which weighs ; an officer 
appointed to weigh goods or to test weights. 


1, b6Y; pOUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig, 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle,-&c.= bel, deL 
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wéigh’-ing (gh silent), pr. par., a, & s. 

(WEIGH, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of ascertaining the weight of 
goods. 

2. As much as is weighed at once: as, a 
weighing of beef. 


weighing-cage, s. A cage in which 
live animals may be conveniently weighed, 
as pigs, sheep, calves, &c. 


weighing - house, s. 
‘WEIGH-HOUSE (q.V.). 


weighing-machine, s. A machine for 
ascertaining the weight of any object ; a com- 
mon balance, a spring balance, a steelyard, 
or the like. The term is, however, generally 
applied to machines which are employed to 
ascertain the weight of heavy bodies, such as 
those used for determining the weight of 
loaded vehicles, machines for weighing cattle, 
or heavy goods, such as large casks, bales, or 
the like. Some are constructed on the prin- 
ciple of the lever or steelyard, others on that 
of a combination of levers, and others on that 
of the spring balance. 


wéight, * waight (gh silent), * wayght, 
*weght, *weyght, * wight, s. [A.8. 
gewiht; cogn. with O. Dut. wicht, gewicht ; 
Dut. gewigt; Ger. gewicht; Icel. vett ; Dan. 
veegt ; Sw. vigt.]) [WEIGH, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. That property of bodies through which 
they tend towards the centre of the earth; 
gravity. 

2. The measure of the force of gravity, as 
determined for any particular body; in a 
popular sense, the amount which any body 
weighs; the quantity of matter as estimated 
by the balance, or expressed numerically 
with reference to some standard unit, 

“The weight of an hair will turn the scales between 

their avoirdupvis.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

3. A piece (usually) of metal of known 
gravity, and used with scales to determine 
the gravity of other bodies. 


4, A particular scale, system, or mode of 
ascertaining the relative heaviness of bodies : 
as, troy weight, avoirdupois weight, &c. 
Weights vary according to the commodity 
they are intended to weigh. Thus the follow- 
sng are all in use: (1) The grain, computed 
decimally, for scientific purposes; (2) troy 
weight ; (8) troy ounce, with decimal mul- 
tiples and divisions, called bullion weight ; 
(4) bankers’ weights for sovereigns ; (5) apo- 
thecaries’ weight; (6) Diamond weight and 
pearl weight, including the carat; (7) Avoir- 
dupois weight; (8) weights for hay and 
straw ; (9) wool-weights, using as factors 2, 
3,7, 13, and their multiples ; (10) coal-weights, 
decimal numbers 1, °5, *2, *1, °05, 025. Be- 
sides these the gramme, &c., of French metric 
system, are used by many scientists. There 
are also ten different stones. A stone of wool 
at Darlington is 18Ibs. ; a stone of flax at 
Downpatrick is 24lbs.; a stone of flax at 
Belfast is 1621bs, and also 244]lbs, The 
hundred weight may mean 1001bs., 112 1bs., 
or 120lbs. A pound weight varies in the 
avoirdupois and the troy. 

5. A heavy mass ; something heavy. 

“A man leapeth better with weights in his hands 

than without.”—Bacon: Natural History. 

6. In clocks, one of two masses of metal 
which by their weight actuate the machinery. 

7. Pressure, burden, load. 

“Burdened with like weight of pain.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 

8. Importance, consequence, moment, im- 

pressiveness. 
“Such a point of weight, so near mine honour,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, tii. 1. 
Pe 9. Power, influence, importance, considera- 
ion. 

“Tf any man of weight, loyal, able, and well in- 

formed, would repair to Saint Germains and explain 


the state of things, his majesty would easily be ‘con- 
vinced.”—Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


Il. Technically : 


1, Physics: The measure of the force of a body 
acted on by gravitation ; the downward pres- 
sure of a body thus acted upon. As it is pro- 
duced by the influence of gravity on all the 
Particles of the body, it is proportioned to the 
quantity of matter in the body. Weight ob- 
viously exists in solids and liquids ; it does so 


The same as 


weighing—weise 


also in gases, though their extreme fluidity 
and expansibility may seem to suggest the 
contrary. Weight being produced by the 
action of gravity, it slightly increases as the 
body is removed from the equator towards the 
poles, owing to the flattening of the earth in 
the latter region; the diminished speed at 
which the earth rotates in high latitudes has 
a similar influence; a body also weighs less 
on a mountain top than on a plain, being at a 
greater distance from the earth’s mass. It is 
also slightly affected by the temperature of 
the air and its barometric pressure. [DENSITY, 
GrRavity.] 

2. Mech.: The resistance which in a ma- 
chine has to be overcome by the power ; in 
the simpler mechanical powers, as the lever, 
wheel and axle, pulley, and the like, usually 
the heavy body that is set in motion or held 
in equilibrium by the power. 

3. Pathol.: A sensation of heaviness or 
pressure over the whole body, or any portion 
of it: as, a weight on the stomach. In the 
case of the organ just mentioned, this gene- 
rally arises from undigested food. 

{| Dead weight: A heavy, oppressive, or 
greatly impeding burden. 


weight-carrier, s. A horse stout and 
strong enough to carry a heavy rider. 
“Fifteen fweight-carriers, including Redskin,”— 
Field, March 20, 1886. 
weight-nail, s. 
Naut. : A nail heavier than a deck-nail, and 
used for fastening buttons, cleats, &c. 


weight-rest, s. 
Lathe: A rest which is held steadily upon 
the shears by a weight suspended beneath. 


weight-thermometer, s. 

Instruments; A glass cylinder to which is 
joined a bent capillary glass tube, open at 
the end. It is weighed first empty, and then 
when filled with mercury, the subtraction of 
the smaller from the larger number gives the 
weight of the mercury. It is then raised to 
a known temperature, when a certain quan- 
tity of the expanding mercury passes out. 
From this the temperature can be deduced. 


wéight (gh silent), v.t. [Werr1cHt, s.] To add 
or attach a weight or weights to; to load with 
additional weight; to cause to carry addi- 
tional weight ; to add to the heaviness of. 


“Dark arts are in certain quarters practised to a 
lamentable extent in disguising and weighting teas.”— 
Daily Telegraph, June 24, 1886, 


Rag hee (gh silent), pa. par. ora. [WEIGHT, 
v 


weighted-lathe, s. A lathe in which 
the rest is held down firmly on the shears by 
a suspended weight. 


weight-11y, (gh silent), adv. [Eng. weighty ; 
-ly.] 


1, In a weighty manner; heavily, ponder- 
ously. 

2. With force, influence, or impressiveness ; 
with moral power or force; seriously, im- 
pressively. 

“Is his poetry the worse, because he makes his 
agents speak weightily and sententiously ?”—Broome : 
On the Odyssey. 

wéight’-i-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. weighty; 
-ness. | 

1. The quality or state of being weighty ; 

heaviness, gravity, ponderosity, weight. 


“The cave in which these beares lay sleeping sound, 
Was but of earth, and with her weightiness 
Upon them fell.” Spenser : Ruines of Time. 


2. Solidity, force, impressiveness ; power of 
convincing : as, the weightiness of an argument. 
3. Importance. 


“ Before a due examination be made proportionable 
to the weightiness of the matter."—Locke : On Human 
Understand., bk. ii., ch. xxi. 


wéight’-ing (gh silent), s. [Eng. weight ; -ing.] 
Found, : The act of holding down the flasks 


in which the mould has been made so as to 
resist the upward pressure of the metal. 


ont (gh silent), a. [Eng. weight ; 
“LOSS. 


. ry : 7 U 
1, Having no weight; light, imponderable. 
“ Light and weightless down 
Perforce must move.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 
2. Of no importance or consideration. 
“And so [they] are oft-times emboldned to roule 


upon them as from alofte very weake and weightlesse 
discourses.”—Bp, Hall; Apol. against Brownists, § 1. 


wéight'-mént (gh silent), s. (Eng. weight; 
-ment.] The act of weighing. 


“Accepted after full examination, approval, and 
weightment by the respondents.”— » April 8, 1886 


wéight’-y, * waight-¥ (gh silent) 
* wayght-y, a. [Eng. weight, s. ; -y.] 
1. Having or being of great weight ; heavy 
ponderous, 


“Tt is too weighty for your grace to wear.” 
0 O akoap. : Richard ITI, tii. 1. 


2. Important, serious, momentous ; of great 
importance. 
“ Will you go 
in this weighty business.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., ti. 2. 
3. Calculated or adapted to turn the scale 
in the mind; convincing, cogent, forcible. 
‘My reasons are both good and weighty.” 
Skakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 
4, Burdensome ; hard to bear. 


“The cares of empire are great, and the burthe 
which lies upon the shoulders of princes, very weighty. 
—Atterbury : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 8, 


*5, Grave or serious in aspect. 

*6§. Entitled to authority on account of ex- 
perience, ability, or character. 

*7, Rigorous, severe, 

“ Tf, after two days’ shine, Athens contains thee 

Attend our weightier judgment.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, iii. 5, 
weil, wiel, s. [A.S. wel; O. Dut. wael.] A 

small whirlpool. (Scotch.) 


“‘Claymores o’ the Hielanders, and the deep waters 
and weils o' the Avondow.”—Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. xxxv. 


wein-man’-né-2 (w as v), s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. weinmann(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Cunoniacee (q.v.). 


wein-man-ni-a (w as v), s. (Named after 
John Wm, Weinmann, a Ratisbon apothecary 
and botanist, who about 1750 published his 
Phytanthoza Iconographica. } 


Bot. : The typical genus of Weinmannes 
(q.v.). Evergreen shrubs or trees, with reti- 
culated petioles, compound or simple leaves, 
calyx four-parted, petals four, stamens eight, 
an hypogynous disk, fruit a many-seeded 
capsule, About forty species are known, from 
South America, South Africa, Madagascar, 
New Zealand, &c. The bark is astringent ; 
that of one species is used in Peru for tanning 
leather, and for adulterating Peruvian bark 
(q.v.), and that of W. tinctoria is employed in 
Bourbon for dyeing red. 


To give your censures 


wéir, ‘wear, * wer, s. [A.8. wer=a weir, 
a dam; lit. =a defence, and allied to werian 
= to defend, to protect ; Icel. vorr = a fenced- 
in landing-place ; ver =a fishing-station ; Ger. 
wehr = a defence ; wehren = to defend ; miihl- 
wehr = a mill-dam.] 

1. Adam across a stream to raise the level 
of the water above it. The water may be 
conducted to a mill, a sluice, or a fish-trap. 

Oy casey rumour smote the ear, 
Like water rushing through a weir.” 
Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn. (Prelude.) 

2, A fence or enclosure of stakes, twigs, or 
nets, set in a stream, or in a bay or inlet of 
the sea, to catch fish. 


weird, * wierd, * wirde, * wyrde, s. & a. 
[A.8. wyrd, wird, wurd = fate, destiny ; cogn. 
with Icel. widhr = fate; M. H. Ger. wurth = 
fate, death, from the same root as A.8. weord- 
han ; Icel. verdha ; Ger. werden = to become.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. Fate, destiny; formerly, one of the 
Norns or Fates. 

“ And this weird shall overtake thee.” 
Scott : Bridal of Triermain, ii. 26. 

2. A spell, a charm. 

B. As adjective: - 

1. Pertaining to or connected with fate or 
destiny ; intluencing or able to influence fate. 

2, Relating to or partaking of the nature of 
witchcraft; supernatural, unearthly, wild; 
suggestive of unearthliness. a 


“ Those sweet, low tones, that seemed like a weird in- 
cantation,” Longfellow ; Evangeline, ii. 4. 


wéird’-néss, s. [Eng. weird; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being weird; unearthli- 
__ hess, eeriness. 


“ puTaRIEIe, in daintiest fashion the weirdness of 
fairy lore with what Parisians call the latest ‘ery of 
actuality.’”—Daily Chronicle, Feb. 22, 1888. 


weise, weize, v.t. [Icel. visa; Dan. vise; 


Ger. weisen = to show, to point out, to indi- - 


eate.] To direct, to guide, 


turn, to incline. 
(Scotch.) 


=n Onova enENEEEenrenenmmarvoereperrreren neem ene 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fAll, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or. wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib. ciire. unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


weism—well 
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we'-ism, s. [Eng. we; -ism.] The excessive or 
too frequent use of the pronoun we; wegotism. 


weiss’-i-a (w as v),s. [Named after F. W. 
Weiss, a German botanist.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Weissiei (q.v.). 


weiss-i-é’-i (w as v), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. weis- 
si(a) ; Lat. masc. pl. adj. suff. -ei.] 

Bot.: An order or a tribe of Pleurocarpous 
Mosses, having leaves of close texture, an 
erect equal capsule, a peristome either absent 
or with sixteen teeth, and a dimidiate veil. 
Several species are found in Britain. (Berkeley.) 


weiss’-ig-ite (w as v), s. [After Weissig, 
near Dresden, where found ; suff. -ite (Min). | 
Min. : A variety of orthoclase felspar oc- 
curring in very small whitish twinned crystals 
in cavities of an amygdaloidal rock. 


Wweiss’-ite (w as Vv), s. ese the crystal- 
lographer, Prof. Weiss, of Berlin; suff. -ite 
(Min). } 

Min. : An altered form of Iolite (q.v.), re- 
sembling fahlunite in most of its characters, 
and included by Dana under that species. 


* weive (1), v.t. & i. [WAIvE.] 
* weive (2), v.t. [WEAVE.] 


weize, v.t. [Wxiz.] To drive with force. 
(Scotch.) 
“Thad weized the slugs through him, though I am 
but sic a little feckless body.”—Scott ;: Guy Manner- 
ing, ch, xxii, 


* weke, a. (WEAkK.] 
* weke, s. [WEEK.] 
* wel, adv. (WELL.] 


wél-a-way, * weal-a-way, interj. [A.S. 
wa % wi= woe!lo! woe!) An exclamation 
of sorrow, grief, or despair; alas! Often 
corrupted into welladay. 


“ Allas ! Constannce, thou ne has no champioun, 
Ne fighte canstow nat, so welaway /” 
Ohaucer : QO. 7'., 5,052. 


Wélch, a. &s. [WELSH, a.] 
wélch’-ér, s. [WeLsHER.] 
Weélch’-man, s. (Wetsumay.] 


wél-come, * wel-com, * wil-kome, .s., 
a., & interj. [A.8. wilewma = one who comes 
so as to please another, from wil-, pref., allied 
to willa = will, pleasure, and cuma =a comer, 
from cuman = to come; cogn. with Ger. wil- 
kommen = welcome: O. H. Ger. willicomo, 
from willjo = will, pleasure, and komen (Ger. 
kommen) =to come. The change in meaning 
was due to Icel. velkominn = welcome, from 
vel = well, and kominn, pa. par. of koma = to 
come ; Dan. velkommen = welcome ; Sw. vdl- 
kommen. (Skeat.)} 

A. As substantive : 
1. A salutation of a new-comer. 
“ Their shout of welcome, shrill and wide, 
Shook the steep mountain's steady side.” 
« Scott : Lady of the Lake, iii. 31. 
2. A kind reception of a guest or new-comer. 


“ Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 
Shenstone: Lines Written on Window of an Inn. 


B. As adjective : 

1, Received with pleasure or gladness ; ad- 
nitted willingly to one’s house, entertain- 
ment, or company. 

“‘When the glad soul is made Heaven’s welcome 

4 guest.” Cowper : Progress of Error, 165. 

2. Producing gladness or pleasure; pleasing, 
grateful. 

3. A term of courtesy implying readiness to 
serve another, the granting of a liberty, free- 
dom to have and enjoy, and the like, 

“ ‘Lord Helicane, a word,’ 
“With me? and welcome /’” 
Shakesp, : Pericles, ii. 4. 

C. As interj.: A word used in welcoming 
or saluting a new-comer. 


‘* He waved his huntsman’s cap on high, 
Cried, * Welcome, welcome, noble lord !'” 
Scott: The Chase, wii. 
J Welcome to owr House: 


Bot. : Euphorbia Cyparissias. 


wél-coéme, v.t. [WELcomE, s.] 
1, To salute, as a new-comer, with kind- 
ness ; to receive with kindness or hospitality. 


“T was aboard twice or thrice, and very kindly wel- 
comed.”—Dampier : Voyages, (an. 1682). 


2. To receive with pleasure ; to be pleased | wéld/-ér (2), s. 


with. 
“A brow unbent that seemed to welcome woe, 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,509. 
* wél-come-ly, adv. (Eng. welcome; -ly.) 
In a welcome manner. (Annandale.) 


wél’-cOme-néss, * wel- com -ness, s. 
(Eng. welcome; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being welcome; agreeableness, grateful- 
ness. 


“Yet will they really still continue new, not only 
upon the scores of their welcomeness, but by their per- 
petually equal, because infinite, distance from a 
period.”—Boyle: Works, i. 291, 


wél’-com-ér, s. (Eng. welcom(e); -er.] One 
who welcomes; one who bids welcome; one 
who receives with kindness or pleasure. 

“Farewell, thou woful welcomer of glory.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT1., iv. 1. 

wéld (i), * welde, * wold, * wolde, s. 
(Skeat believes it an English word, perhaps 
from well, s., because it is boiled for dyeing. 
Scotch wald; Ger. waw; Dan. & Sw. vau; 
Dut. wouw; Fr. gaude; Ital. guado; Port. 
gualde, gauda; Sp. \gualda. Mahn identifies 
it with woad, from which, however, it is dis- 
tinct.] 

Bot.: Reseda Luteola. It is a branched 
Mignonette, two or three feet high, with 
linear, lanceolate, undivided leaves, long 
spike-like racemes of flowers, three to five 
yellow petals, four sepals, and three stigmas. 
It is wild in waste places in England in clay 
or chalk soils, is common in Ireland, but 
doubtfully indigenous in Scotland. It occurs 
also in Europe, western Asia and northern 
Africa, and has been introduced into the 
United States. It yields a yellow dye. A 
paint is also made from it called Dutch pink, 
Dyers’ greening weld is Genista tinctoria. 
[DyxER’s-WEED, 2; RESEDA.] 


wéld (2), s. [WExD, v.] The junction of metals 
by heating and hammering the parts. It 
differs from soldering and brazing in that no 
more fusible metal is made to form a bond of 
union between the parts. The partial fusion 
of the parts may be assisted by a flux, borax 
for instance. Great pressure may make a per- 
fect weld without applied heat. It is probable 
that heat is developed at the point of junction. 


*weld (1), * welde, v.t. [Wr1=xp.] 


weld (2), v.t. (Prop. well, the d being excres- 
cent, the word being a particular use of the 
verb well = (1) to boil up, (2) to spring up as 
a fountain, (3) to heat toa high degree, (4) to 
beat heated iron ; cf. Sw. vdlla (lit. = to well) 
= to weld ; Dut. wellen = to boil, to unite, 
to weld.] 

1, Li#,: To unite or join together, as two 
pieces of metal, by hammering or compressing 
them after they have been raised to a great 
heat. The pressure is applicable to but few 
of the metals, iron fortunately being pre-emi- 
nent among these. Platinum also possesses 
this property, which is utilized in forming 
the granules in which it is received from its 
sources of production into masses of sufficient 
size to be practically useful inthearts. Horn, 
tortoiseshell, and a few other substances may 
also be joined by welding. 

2. Fig. : To unite very closely. 


“To weld the three kingdoms into an inseparable 
union of sentiment and heart, as well as of interest.” 
— Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 


wéld’-a-ble, a. (Eng. weld (2), v.; -able.] 
Capable of being welded. 


“Steel, like wrought iron, possesses the important 
quality of being weldable.’—Cassell’s Technical Edu- 
cator, pt. xii., p. 356, 


wéld’-éd, pa. par. ora. [WELD (2), v.] 


welded-tube, s. A gas or water-pipe 
made of a skelp bent to acircular form, raised 
toa welding-heat in an appropriate furnace, 
and as it leaves, almost at a point of fusion, 
it is dragged by the chain of a draw-bench 
through a pair of bell-mouthed jaws. These 
are opened at the moment of introducing the 
end of the skelp, which is welded without the 
agency of a mandrel. 


*wéld’-ér (1), s. (Eng. weld (1), v.; -er.] In 
Ireland, a manager; an actual occupant; a 
tenant of land under a middleman or series of 
middlemen. 

“Such immediate tenants have others under them, 
and so a third and fourth in subordination, till it 
comes to the welder, as they call him, who sits at a 
rack-rent, and lives miserably.”—Swift : Against the 
Power of Bishops, 


(Eng. weld (2), v.; -er.] One 
who welds, 


wéld-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Wetp (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst.: The process of uniting two 
pieces of a fusible material together by ham- 
perne or by compression while softened by 

eat. 


welding-heat, s. The heat necessary 
for welding two pieces of metal; specitically, 
the white heat to which iron bars are brought 
when about to undergo this process. 


welding-machine, s. A machine for 
uniting the edges of plates previously bent, 
so as to lap within a chamber when they are 
exposed toa gas-flame, and from which they 
pass to the rolls or hammer which completes 
the joint. 


welding-swage, s. A block or fulling- 
tool for assisting the closure of a welded joimt. 


wéld’-wort, s. (Eng. weld (1), and wort.) 
Bot. (Pl.): The order Resedacee (q.v.). 
Called also in English Resedads. (Lindley.) 


* weld-y, a. [Eng. weld(1), v.; -y.] Wieldy, 
active. 


* weld-ynge, s. [WELD (1), v.] Power, go- 
vernance, direction. 
“Ye have them in youre might and in youre weld- 


ynge.”—Chaucer : Tale of Melibeus. 
*wele, adv. [WELL, adv.] 
*wele, s. [WEAL.] 
*wele-ful, a. (WEALFUL.] 


*wele-ful-ness, s. [Mid. Eng. weleful; 
-ness.| Happiness, prosperity, good fortune. 


*welew, v.i. [Prob. the same word as welk 
(q.v.).] To fade, to wither. 
““Whanne the sunpve roos up it welewide for hete, 
and it driede up.”—Wyclife: Mark iv, 
wel -fare, s. (Eng. well, adv., and fare.] The 
state of faring well; a state of exemption 
from misfortune, trouble, calamity, or evil; 
the enjoyment of health and prosperity ; well- 
being, success, prosperity. 
“ We have been praying for our husbands’ welfare,” 
—Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 


*wel-ful, a. 


* wélk, *wélke, v.i. & t. [Dut. & Ger. wel- 
ken = to wither, to fade; from welk = dry, 
lean.] 

A, Intransitive: 
1. To fade, to wither. 
2. To decline, to set, to fall, to wane. 


“ When ruddy Pheebus gins to welke in west.” 
Spenser: F.Q., 1. i 28 


(WEALFUL.] 


B. Transitive: 
1. To fade, to wither. 


2. To contract, to shorten. 


“‘ Now sad Winter welked hath the day.” 
Spenser: Shepheard's Calender ; November, 


*welk, s. [WHELK.] 


* wélked (1), a. [WELK,v.] Faded, declined, 
waned, set. 


** By that the welked Phoebus gan availe 
His wearie waine.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; Jam, 


wélked (2), a. (WHELKED.] 


wél-kin, * wel-ken, *wel-kine, * wel- 

kne,* wel-kene, * weolcene, *wolcne, 
* wolkne,s. &a. [A.8. wolenu=clouds ; pl. 
of wolcen =acloud ; O. Sax. wolkan ; O. H. Ger. 
wolchan; Ger. wolke. Origin doubtful, per- 
haps from wealean = to roll, to walk.] 

A. As subst. : Thesky ; the vault of heaven, 
(Now only used in poetry.) 

“ Black stormy clouds deform’d the welkin's face, 


And from beneath was heard a wailing sound.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 44, 


*B. As adj. : Sky-blue. 
** Look on me with your welkin eye.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
wéll, * wel, *welle, s. [A.S. wella, well, 
wylla, wylle, wyll, from weallan (pa. t. weol, 
pa. par. weallen) = to well up, to boil; cogn. 
with Icel. vell = ebullition, from vella = to 
well, to boil (pa. t. vall) ; Dut. wel =a spring; 
Dan. veld =a spring; Ger. wellen =a wave, 
from wallen = to undulate, to boil, to bubble 
up.] 


_ boil, boy; pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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well 


L Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

() A spring, a fountain ; water issuing from 
the earth. 

“ Of welles swete and cold ynou.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 1. 

(2) An artificial structure from which a 
supply of water is obtained for domestic or 
other purposes; a shaft dug or bored in the 
ground to obtain water, and walled or lined 
with bricks, &c., to prevent the caving in of 
the sides. 


‘The book of Genesis (the most venerable monu- 
ment of antiquity, considered merely with a view to 
history), will furnish us with frequent instances of 
violent contentions concerning wells; the exclusive 
property of which appears to have been established in 

he first digger or occupant, even in such places where 
the ground and herbage remained yet in common.”— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 1. 

(8) A similar structure or shaft sunk into 


’ the earth to procure oil, brine, &c. 
2. Figuratively: 
(1) A spring, a source, an origin. 
“Crist, that of perfeccion is welle.” 
Chaucer : 0. T., 5,690. 

(2) The space in a law-court, immediately 
in front of the judges’ bench, occupied by 
counsel, &. 

(3) The hollow part between the seats of a 
jaunting-car, used for holding luggage, &c. 

* (4) (See extract.) 


“ A well, in the language of those seas, denotes one 
of the whirlpools, or circular eddies, which wheel and 

il with astonishing strength, and are very dan- 
gerous.”—Scott.: Pirate, ch, xxxviii. (Note.) 


Il. Technically : 

1, Arch. : The space in a building in which 
winding-stairs are placed, usually lighted 
from the roof; sometimes limited to the open 
space in the middle of a winding-staircase, or 
to the opening in the middle of a staircase 
built round a hollow newel. Called also a 
Well-hole and Well-staircase. 

2. Mil. mining: An excavation in the earth, 
with branches or galleries running out of it. 

3. Mining: The lower part of a furnace 
into which the water falls. 

4, Nautical: 

(1) A partition to enclose the pumps from 
the bottom to the lower decks, to render them 
accessible, and prevent their being damaged. 

(2) Acompartmentina fishing-vessel, formed 
by bulkheads properly strengthened and tight- 
ened off, having the bottom perforated with 
holes, to give free admission to the water, so 
that fish may be kept alive therein. 


{| (1) Artesian well: [ARTESIAN-WELL]. 
(2) Dark well: ([DARK-WELL]. 


(3) Mineral well: A well containing mineral 
waters. [MINERAL-WATEBRS.] 


well-boat, s. A fishing-boat having a 
well in it to convey fish alive to market. 
[WE LL, s., B. 4 (2).] 


well_borer, s. One who or that which 
digs or bores for water; a well-digger or 
maker. 


well_bucket,s. A vessel used for draw- 
ing water from a well. 


well-deck, s. 

Nout. : An open space in a ship between 
the forecastle and poop. (Used also adjec- 
tively.) 

“Mhe objection to the well-deck ship is not due to 
structural form, but to the simple point whether, if a 
sea should flood the hollow between her forecastle and 
her poop, her capacity of buoyancy is equal to the 
support of this, additional load of tons upon tons 
weight of water.”—Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888, 

well-drain, s. ' 

1, A drain or vent for water, somewhat like 
& pit or well, serving to discharge the water 
of wet land. 


2, A drain leading to a well, 


*well-drain, v.t. To drain, as land, by 
means of wells or pits, which receive the 
water, and from which it is discharged by 
means of machinery, 


well-dressing, s. 

Anthrop.: An old custom observed at Tis- 
sington, in Derbyshire, of dressing the wells 
and springs with flowers on Ascension Day. 
After morning prayer, a procession is formed, 
heaaed by the clergymen, and the wells are 
visited and prayers offered and hymns sung 
ateach well. The custom is said to commemo- 
rate a fearful drought which visited Derby- 
shire in the summer of 1615, during which 


time the wells of Tissington flowed as usual. 
More probably it is a survival of water-wor- 
ship (q.v.). 

‘In consequence of its questionable origin, whether 
Pagan or Popish, we have heard some good but strait- 
laced people condemn the well-dressing greatly.”— 
Chambers: Book of Days, i, 597. 

well-flowering, s. 

Anthrop.: Well-dressing (q.v.). 

“The pure sparkling water . . . makes this feast of 
the well-flowering one of the most beautiful of all the 
old customs that ave left in ‘merrie England.’”— 
Chambers: Book of Days, i. 596, 

well-grass, + well-kerse, s. 

Bot. : Nasturtium officinale. Scotch.) 


well-head,s. The source, head, ororigin 
of a river, &c. ; a spring of water. 

“Up to the saddle.girths in a well-Read, as the 
springs are called.”—Scott : Old Mortalitypch, xv. 

well-hole, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A eavity which receives a 
counterbalancing weight in some mechanical 
contrivances, 

2. Arch. : The same as WELL, s., II. 1. 


* well-kerse, s. [W5LL-GRaAss.] 


well-packing, s. A bag of flaxseed— 
known as a seedbag—or some other material 
placed around a well-tube in an oil-well to 
isolate the oil-bearing strata from water above 
or below. 


well-room, s. 

1, A room built over a spring, or to which 
its waters are conducted, and where they are 
drunk. 

2. A place in the bottom of a boat where 
the water is collected, and where it is thrown 
out with a scoop. 


well-sinker, s. One who digs or sinks 
wells, 


well-sinking, s. The operation of sink- 


ing or digging wells; the act or process of 
boring for water. 

*well-spring, s. A source of continual 
supply. 


“Understanding is a well-spring unto him that 
hath it.”—Proverds xvi. 22. 


well-staircase, s. (Wet, s., II. 1.] 
wetlaece, s. A swape or swipe for a 
well. 


well-trap, s. A stink-trap. 


well-tube point, s. An auger or spear- 
ay at the bottom end of a perforated tube 
or a driven well. 


well-water, s. The water which flows 
into a well from subterraneous springs ; water 
drawn from a well, 


*wé6ll, * welle, v.i. &t. [A.S. wellan, wyllan.] 


{WELL, s.] 
A. Intrans.:; To spring; to issue forth, as 
water from the earth or a spring ; to flow. 
‘*Blood that welled from out the wound.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid x. 1,184, 
B. Trans. : To pass forth, as from a well. 


““ To her people wealth they forth do well, 
And health to every foreign nation.” 
Spenser; F. Q., II. x. 26. 


well, wel, adv. & a. [A.8. wel, well; cogn. 


with Dut. wel; Icel. vel, val; Dan. vel; Sw. 
val ; Goth. waila; O. H. Ger, wela, wola ; Ger. 
wohl, wol. From the same root as Lat. volo = 
to wish ; Gr. BovAopor (bowlomai) = to wish ; 
Sanse. vara = better; vara = a wish; vri = 
to choose ; Eng. will, weal, and wealth. ] 

A. As adverb: 

1, In a proper or right manner ; justly ; not 
ill or wickedly. 


“Tf thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door,”— 
Genesis iv. 7. 


2. Justly, fairly, excusably, reasonably. 


“He ht, indeed, wel? be appalled.”—Macaulay + 
Hist, pris ch. ix. a / 


3. In a satisfactory manner ; happily, for- 
tunately. 


““We prosper well in our return,"—Shakesp, : Tem- 
pest, ii. 1. 


4, Satisfactorily, properly. 
“ A well proportioned steed,” 
Shakesp.; Venus & Adonis, 290. 
5. To or in a sufficient degree ; adequately, 
fully, perfectly. 


“Let us go up at once and possess it: for we are 
well able to overcome it.”—Numéeers xiii, 30. 


6. Thoroughly, fully : as, Let the cloth be 
well cleaned. 


7. Sufficiently, abundantly, amply. 
“The plain of Jordan... was well watered every- 
where,” —Genesis xiii. 10. 
8. Very much; greatly; to a degree that 
gives pleasure. 


“T can be well contented.” 
akesp.: Venus & Adonis, 518. 


9, Favourably ; with praise or commendation. 

“ All the world speaks weil of you.”—Pope. (Todd.) 

10. Conveniently, suitably, advantageously, 
easily : as, I cannot well go to-day. 

11, Skilfully ; with due art: as, The work ig 
well done. 

*12. Quite, fully. 


“Wel nine-and-twenty in a compagnie.” 
Chaucer: C. T., prol. 28. 


13, Far; considerably ; not a little. 

“Abraham and Sarah were old, and well stricken in 
age.” —Genesis xviii. 11. 

B. As adjective: 
*1, Acting in accordance with right; up- 
right, just. 

“The prestis that ben wel gouernouris."—Wycliffe > 
1 Timothy v. 

2, Just, right, proper: as, It was well to do 
this. 

8. In accordance with wish or desire ; satise 
factory, fortunate; as it should be. 

“Tt was well with us in Egypt.”—Numbers xi. 18, 

4, Satisfactory. 
“To mar the subject that before was well,” 
Shakesp. . Sonnet 103, 
5. Being in health; having a sound body 
with a regular performance of the natural and 
proper functions of all the organs ; not ailing, 
diseased, or sick ; healthy. 
“You look not well.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
6. Comfortable ; not suffering inconvenience ; 
satisfied. 

“* Will’t please your worship to come in?’ ‘No, I 
thank you, heartily; I am very well.’”—Shakesp. > 
Merry Wives, i. 1. 

*7, Being in favour; favoured. 

“ F iv 
(nome) was well with Henry the Fourth.”—Dryden, 

*8, At rest; free froin the cares of the 

world ; happy. (Said of the dead.) 
‘*We use to say the dead are well.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 5. 
| Well is now always used predicatively ; 
it is therefore frequently diffieult to decide 
when it is used as an adjective and when as 
an adverb. It is sometimes used substan- 
tively, as in the example. 
if qe be with you, gentlemen.”—Shakesp. : Hanilet, 


4] (1) As well; Rather right, convenient, or 
proper than otherwise: as, It may be as well 
0 go. 
(2) As well as; Together with; one as much 
as the other. 


“Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from 
Ethiopia, by the Nile, as well as of those commodi- 
ties that came from the west by Alexandria,.’—Ar- 
buthnot : On Coins. 


* (3) To leave (or let) well alone: To be cone 
tent with circumstances. . 

(4) Well enough: In a moderate degree or 
manner; fairly, satisfactorily, sufticiently 
well: as, He acted well enough. 

*(5) Well to live: Having a competence ; 
well-off. 

“His father... is well to live."—Shakesp.: Mere 
chant of Venice, ii. 2. 

(6) Used elliptically for ** It is well,” and as 
an expression of satisfaction, acquiescence, or 
concession, and sometimes as a mere expletive, 
or to avoid abruptness : as, Well, it shall be so. 


J Well is used in combination with many 
words, principally adjectives and adverbs, to 
express what is right, fit, laudable, satisfac- 
tory, or not defective. The meanings of many 
of these compounds are sufficiently obvious, 
as well-designed, well-adjusted, well-directed, &c. 


*well-according, a. Agreeing well; 
in accord. 
“ Blest are the early hearts and gentle hands 
That mingle there in well-according bands.” 
Byron; Lara, i. 20, 
*well-acquainted, a, Having intimate 
knowledge or personal knowledge; well- 
known. 
“ There's not a man I meet, but doth salute me 


As if I were their well-acquainted friend.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv, 8, 


well-advised, a. Under good advice; 
advisedly. é 
“ My grandsire, well-advised, hath sent by me 
The goodliest weapons of his phil said \ 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, iv. 2. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mitg, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


well 
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*well-a-near, adv. Almost. 


“ Well-a-near 
Does fall in travail with her fear,” 
Shakesp, : Pericles, iii, 


well-apparelled, a. Well-dressed, 
adorned, 


“ Well-a; pores April.” 
‘Shake : Romeo & Juliet, i, 2 
well - geen a. Fully armed or 
equipped ; f prepared for service, 
“In him thy see appoinied proxy see,” 
Cowper. Tirocinium, 676, 

*well-approved, a. Of proved or 

known skill. 

“There dwelt also not far from thence one Mr. 
Skill, am ancient and well-approved physician,”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

well-armed, «a. Well furnished with 

arms or weapons of offence or defence. 

* But Ajax, glorying in his hardy deed, 

The well-armed Greeks to Agamemnon lead.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vii. 379. 
* well-attempered, a. Well regulated 
or natty (Lennyson : Ode on Welling- 
ton. 


well-authenticated, a. Supported by 
good authority. 


well-balanced, a. Rightly or properly 
balanced. 
“ And the well-balanced world on hinges hung 
And cast the dark foundations deep,” 
Milton: Ode on the Nativity. 

well-behaved, a. 

1. Of good behaviour; courteous in manner. 
* 2, Becoming, decent. 


“Gave such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all 
eneeene linens: -+Shalefn. : Merry Wives of Windsor, 


well-beloved, a. Greatly beloved. 
“ How happily he lives, how weil-beloved.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i, 8 
* well-beseeming, a. Well becoming. 
“ Rome's royal empress, 
Unfurnish’d of her well-beseeming troop.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ii. 8. 
well-born, «a. Of good birth; not of 
mean or low birth. 


well-bought, a. Won by hard exertion. 
“Conquest’s well-bought wreath.” 
Scott: Don Roderick, xiii. (Concl.) 
* well-breathed, a. Of good bottom; 
having good wind. 
“The well-breath’d beagle drives the flying fawn.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iviad xxii, 244. 
well-bred, a. 
1. Of good breeding; reffned in manners ; 
polite, cultivated. 
“Say what strange motive, Goddess ! could compel 
A well-bred Lord t’ assault a gentle Belle?” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, 1. 8 
2, Of good breed, stock, or race; well- 
born. Applied especially to horses, and. other 
domestic animals, which have descended from 
a race of ancestors that have through several 
generations possessed in a high degree the 
ez poltice which it is the great object of the 
reeder to attain. 
well-chosen, a. 
judgment. 


P ee well-chosen bride.”—Shakesp. : 
iv. 1. 


Selected with good 


3 Henry VI., 


well-complexioned, a. Having a good 


complexion, 


eee concerted, a. Designed or planned 
t 
“With Creep art to end his woes,” 
‘ope: Homer; Odyssey xxiii. 33. 
efi ponditioned, a. 
1. Ord. Lang.: Being in a good or whole- 
some frame of mind or body. 


“ See, in this wg Capac soul a third.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, v. 


2, Surg. : Being in astate tending to health: 
as, a well-conditioned wound or sore. 


Pie son oneted a. 
a eS ead conducted, led on, or managed : 
as, a cted expedition. 
2. Being of good moral conduct; behaving 
or acting well: as, a well-conducted boy. 


weil-conned, a. Carefully or attentively 
examined, 
§ From ha aiap Sy ied Sloat thou ask 
: ry Scott oye ey ili, (Introd.) 
ae Conorsaniing: a. In complete ac- 
cord. 


well-content, well-contented, a. 
Satisfied, happy. 
“ Té thou survive my well-contented day.” 
Shukesp, : Sonnet 32. 
* well-couched, a. Planned with skill; 
crafty, artful. 
“Not force, but woll-couch'd fraud, well-woven snares.” 
Milton: P. Bivy 1578 
* well-dealing, a. Fair in dealing with 
others ; honest, 
“To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 
well —-defined, a. Clearly defined, ex- 
eee or marked out: as, & well- -defimed 
ine. 


well-derived, a. 
descent, 


“My son corrupts a well-derived nature.” 
Shakesp.: Al Well's that Ends Well, iii. 2, 


well - deserving, «a. Full of merit; 
worthy. 


Good by birth and 


“T'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., iii, 1. 
* well-desired, a. Much sought and 
invited. (Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1.) 


well-directed, a. Properly or rightly 
addressed, 
“They breathed in faith their well-directed prayers.” 
Cowper; Expostulation, 239, 
well-disciplined, a. Well-trained ; kept 
under good discipline. 

“The power of self-government which is character- 
istic of men trained in well-disciplined camps.”— 
Macaulay: Hist, Hng., ch, v. 

well-disposed, a. Being of a right or 
fair disposition ; well-affected, loyal, true. 
“You lose a thousand well-disposed hearts.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard I1., ii, 1. 
well-disputed, a. Well contested or 
fought. 
“ Ours'd be the man Me! en private Greeks would say) 

Who dares desert this well-disputed day.” 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xvii. 475, 
well-doer, s. One who performs rightly 
his moral and social duties. 


well-doing, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : Right performance of duties ; 
upright conduct. 

B. As adj.: Acting uprightly; upright; 

acquitting one’s self well, 

“Iam safe, not for my own deserts, but those 

Of a well-doing sire. 
Byron; Heaven & Earth, i. 3 
* well-famed, a. Famous, 
“ My well famed lord of Troy, no less to you.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 
well- favored, well-far’d, well- 
fa’ur’d, a, Handsome; well-formed ; pleasing 
to the eye. 

“The boy was in very mean clothes, but of a fresh 
and well-favoured countenance.”—Sunyan + Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. ii. 

* well-feasted, a. 

good feast. 
‘* Lords are lordliest in their wine ; 
And the well-feasted priest then soonest fired 
With zeal.” Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,419, 
well-fed, a. Supplied with good food in 
plenty. 
“ And well,fed sheep and sable oxen slay.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 205, 
well-filled, a. Plentifully supplied or 
furnished. 
“ He left no welt-yjilled treasury.” 
Longfellow: Copias de Manrique. (Trans.) 
* well-forewarning, a. Giving good 
or true warning. haste: 2 Henry VI, iii. 
2.) 
well-forged, a. 
trived. 
“ He schooled us in a well-forged tale.” 
Scott » Rokeby, vi. 9 
well-formed, a. Based or founded on 
true principles. 


‘Hence it is evident, that in a well-formed educa- 
tion, a course of history should ever precede a course 
of aw '—Goldamith : Polite Learning, ch, xiii, 


-fought, * well-foughten, a. 
peer fought. 
“To toil and struggle eS the well-fought day.” 


Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 4, 
*well-found, a. Standing the test; 
tried, approved. 


“The present consul, and last , general 
In our well-found successes, 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, v. 2. 


well-founded, a. Founded or based on 
true or sure grounds, 


Having enjoyed a 


Well devised or con- 


|, b6y; pOat, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. - 
n, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, - -sious = shiis, Biss Stina aan 


* well-governed, a, Well-mannered, 
“ And, to say truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and ee oer nid youth, x 
+ Romeo & Juliet, i. 5. 
*well-graced, «. i favour, popular. 
“ After a well-graced actor leaves the stage,” 
Shakesp, ; Richard II., v. 2% 


well-grounded, a. Based on good 


grounds; well-founded. 


* well-havened, a. Having good har- 
bours. 
“ Asa gallant bark from Albion's coast . 
Shoots into port at some wel/-haven'd isle.” 
Cowper: My Mother's Pictume, 
well-informed, «a. Correctly informed 
well furnished with information ; intelligent, 
“The mind was well-inform’d, the passions held 
Subordinate.” Cowper: Task, ii, 715. 
well-instructed, a. Well taught. 


“ But let the wise and well-instructed hand 
Once take the shell beneath his just command,” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 903, 
well-intentioned, a. Having good or 
honourable intentions. 

“ He always designated those Dutchmen who had 
sold themsely es to France as the well-intentioned 
party."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xii, 

well-judged, a. Estimated, calculated, 
or judged correctly, 
“ The welljudged purchase, and the gift 
That graced his letter'd store.” 
Oowper : On the Burning of Lord Mansyiela’s Library. 
well-judging, a. Having good judg- 
ment, discernment, or observation. 
“ So it is, when the mind is endued 
With a welljudging taste from above.” 
Cowper: Catharina, 
well-knit, a. Strongly compacted ; hav- 
ing a firm or strong frame. 

“O well-knit Samson! strong-jointed Samson !”"— 

Shakesp. : Love's Labowr's Lost, i, 2. 
well-known, a. Fully or generally 
known or acknowledged. 
“No voice, well-known through many a day, 
_ To speak the last, the parting word.” 
Moore; Paradise & the Pert. 
*well-labored, «a. Worked or wrought 
with care. 
“ And, last, a ee well-labour'd bow! had place.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 287, 


*well-laboring, a. Working hardand 


successfully. 
“ Whose well-labouring sword 
Had three times slain th’ Sr uenranos of the king.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., i. L 
*well-learned, a. Full of learning ; 
learned. 
“ Well-learned bishops. 
Shakesp, : Rehard TIL, ii. & 
*well-liking, a. Good-conditioned ; 
plump. 
“They also we bring forth more fruit in their 
Be: and shall be fat Amie well-liking,'—Psalm xcii, 14, 
rayer Book.) 
well-lodged, a. Having suitable lodg- 
ing or abode, 
* A mind well-lodged and masculine of course,” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 221, 
well-looking, a. Of fairly good appear- 
ance, 
“A well-looking animal, —Dickens, (Annandate.) 


*well-lost, a. Lost in a good cause, 
“ Would your honour 
But give me leave to try success, I'd venture, 
The well-lost life of mine on his’ ‘s cure,” 
Shakesp.: All's Well, i. 8. 
* well-loved, a. Much-loved; well-be- 
loved. (Tennyson : Ulysses, 35.) 


well-mannered, a. Well-bred ; polite, 
courteous, complaisant. 

“A noble soul is better pleased with a zealous vindi- 
eator of liberty, than witha temporizing per or well- 
mannered court-slave."—Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedie.) 

*well-meaner, s. One whose intention 
is good, 


“ Well-meaners think no harm : but tor the rest, 
Things sacred they pervert, and silence is the best.” 
Dryden. (Tdd.) 


well-meaning, a. 
tions ; well-intentioned, 
“My brother Gloster, plain well-meaning soul.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Richard I1., ii. 1. 
well-meant, a. Rightly or honestly 
meant or intended; sincere; said or done 
with good intent. 
“ How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 
For words well-meant, and sentiments sincere.” 
Pope: Homer ; Itiad 
*well-measured, a, Written in true 
measure or metre. (Milton: Sonnet eal 


Having good inten-' 
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well—welladay 


well-met, interj, A term of salutation ; 
hail! 
“ Once more to day well-met, distemper’d lords,” 
Shakesp. : King John, iv. 3. 
*well-minded, a. Well-disposed, well- 
meaning ; loyal. 
“ Well-minded Clarence, be thou fortunate,” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., iv. 8. 
well-moulded, a. Of good frame; pro- 
portionately built or grown, 
“A quick brunette, well-moulded.” |. 
Tennyson: Princess, ii. 91. 
* well-natured, a. Good-natured, kindly 
lisposed. 
“ On their jfe no grievous burden lies, 
Who are Well-natur'd, temperate, and wise.” 
Denham; Old Age, 58. 
well-nigh, * wel-nigh, adv. Almost, 
nearly. 
“Had Rokeby’s favour well-nigh won.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 14. 
well-off, a. In a good condition or cir- 
cumstances, especially as regards property. 


well-oiled, a. Supplied with abundance 
of oil ; hence, smooth, flattering. 
“T was courteous, every phrase well-oiled 
As man’s could be; yet maiden-meek I pray’d 
Concealment,” Tennyson. Princess, iii. 117. 
well-ordered, a. Rightly or correctly 
ordered, regulated, or governed. 

“The applause that other people’s reason gives to 
virtuous and well-ordered actions, is the proper guide 
of children.”—Locke : Education, 

well-paid, a. Receiving good pay for 
services rendered. 
“His banners, and his well-paid ranks.” _ 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 1, 
well-painted, a. 
1, Skilfully painted. 

* 92, Artfully feigned or simulated, 

“Proceed you in your tears.— _ 

Concerning this, sir.—O well-painted passion |” 

Shakesp. ; Othello, iv. 1, 

well-paired, a. Well-matched. 

“‘ From these the well-pair’d mules we shall receive.” 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xv, 98. 
well-pleased, a. Well-satisfied; fully 

pleased. 

“ Well-pleas'd the Thunderer saw their earnest care.” 

Pope; Homer ; Iliad xv. 176, 

* well-pleasedness, s. The quality or 

state of being well-pleased ; satisfaction. 


* well-pleasing, s. & a. 
A. As subst. ; The act of pleasing or satis- 
fying. 
“The fruits of unity, next unto the well-pleasing of 
God, which is all in ull, are towards those that are 


without the church; the other toward those that are 
within,”—Bacon, 


B. As adj.: Pleasing, gratifying. 
“The exercise of the offices of charity is always well- 
Peeaeiny) to God, and honourable among men.”—Atter- 
TY. 
* well-_plighted, a. Well or properly 
folded. (Spenser.) [PLIGHT (2), v.] 


* well-_poised, a. Carefully weighed or 
considered. 
“ His well-poised estimate of right and wrong.” 
y Cowper ; Hope, 611. 
* well-practised, a. Experienced. 
“ Your well-practised, wise directions.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., v. 2. 
well-proportioned, a. Well-shaped ; 
well-formed ; having good proportions. 
“His well-proportion’d beard nade rough and rugged.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI, ili, 2. 
* well-proved, a. Tried, tested, proved. 
“A well-prov'd casque, with leather braces bound.” 
Pope; Homer; Iliad x. 309; 
well-read, a. Having extensive reading ; 
well instructed in books. 


* well-reeved, a. Carefully fastened by 
reeving. [REEVE (1), v.] 
“ And oh! the little warlike world within! 


. The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ti. 18. 


well-refined, a. Polished in a high de- 


gree ; free from any rudeness or impropriety. 
“*To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
In polish'd form of well-rejined pen.” 
Shakesp, ; Sonnet 85. 
well-regulated, a. Conducted under 
good regulations ; well-ordered. 


well-remembered, a. Fully or per- 
tectly retained in the memory. 
“ Vain wish ! if chance some well-remember'd face, 


Some old companion of my early race.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections, 


well-reputed, a. Of good repute or 
reputation ; respected. 


“ Gentle Lucetta, fit me with such weeds 
As may beseem some well-reputed page.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii, 7. 
* well-respected, a. 
1, Highly respected or esteemed. 
2. Ruled by reasonable considerations, 
“Tf well-respected honour bid me on,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 3. 
* well-sailing, «. Moving or passing 
swiftly by means of sails; swiftly sailing. 
“ Well-sailing ships, and bounteous winds, have brought 
This king to Tharsus,”  Shakesp.: Pericles, iv. 4. 
* well-saying, s. The use of good, 
proper, or kind words, 
“« And ever may your highness yoke together, 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well-saying.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VIII, iii, 2. 
* well-seeing, a. Having good or sharp 
sight ; quick-sighted. 
“ O cunning Love, with tears thou keep’st me blind, 


Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 148, 


* well-seeming, a. Having a good or 
fair appearance, 


“‘O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 
Misshapen chaos of well-seeming forms |” 
Shakesp, : Romeo & Juliet, 1. 1. 
*well-seen, a. Accomplished, well- 
versed, well-approved. 


“* Well-seen and deeply read.” 
Beaumont & Fletcher. (Annandale.) 


well-set, a. 
1, Firmly set; properly placed or arranged. 
“Instead of well-set hair, baldness.”—/saiah iii, 24. 


2. Having good and strong parts or propor- 
tions, 


* well-skilled, a. Skilful. 
“The well-skilled workman.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,520, 
* well-sped, a. Having good success; 
successful, 


well-spemt, a. Spent or passed in vir- 
tue ; spent or used to the best advantage. 

“What a refreshment then will it be, to look back 

upon a well-spent life !"—Calamy ; Sermons. 

* well-spdken, a. Speaking with grace 

or eloquence ; eloquent. 
“As of a knight well-spaken, neat, and fine.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 

*well-spread, * well-spred, a. Wide, 

broad, extensive. 


“Proud of his well-spread walls he views his trees, 
That meet no barren interval between.” 
Cowper : Task, iii. 408. 


well - stored, a. Fully furnished or 
stocked ; well-provided. 
“ The well-stor’d quiver on his shoulders hung.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xv. 520. 
well-sung, a. Widely or properly sung 
or celebrated. (Pope: Eloisa & Abelard, 365.) 


* well-thewed, a. 

1, Having strong linfbs and muscles, 

2. Distinguished for or characterized by 
wisdom, 


“To nought more Thenot, my mind is bent, 
Than to hear novells of his devise. 
They bene so well-thewed and so wise.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender; February. 


well-timbered, a. ; 
1, Lit.: Filled with growing trees. 
“A well-timbered lawn.”—Times, Oct. 30, 1875. 
*2. Fig.: Well-built; having strong limbs ; 
sturdy. 
‘* There’s Grimaldi, the soldier, a very well-timbered 
fellow.”—Ford : ’Tis Pity, j. 


well-timed, «a. 


1, Done or given at a proper time ; oppor- 
tune, timely. 

“There is too often the truest tenderness in well- 
timed correction.”—Goldsmith ; The Bee, No. 6 

2. Keeping good time. ; 


“The well-timed oars 
With sounding strokes divide the sparkling waves.” 
Smith. (Todd.) 
well-to-do, a. In good circumstances ; 
well-off. 
“*A well-to-do farmer .. . was fired at through the 
Glow of his parlour.”—St, James's Gazette, y ll, 
{| The well-to-do: People in good circum- 
stances ; the middle classes. 
“ Most of the Bethnal-green house-hovels, let off in 
rooms occupied by adults and children of all ages, pro- 


duce more than is paid for many a residence of the 
well-to-do.” — Echo, Nov. 30, 1886. 


* wéll’-a-day, inierj. 


* well-to-do-ness, s. Prosperity; good 
circumstances. 


“Men of all crafts and varying degrees of well-to- 


Sones drove up together.”"—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 25, 


* well-took, a. Well taken, well under- 
gone. 
“Meantime, we thank you for your well-took labour,” 
Shakesp. Hamlet, ii. 2. 
well-tried, a. Tried, tested, approved. 
“ Confirm'd by long experience of thy worth 
And weill-tried virtues.” Cowper. Task, i, 148, 
well-trod, well-trodden, a. Fre- 
quently trodden or walked on or over. 


* well-tuned, a. In tune; melodious, 
harmonious. 


“If the true concord of well-tuned sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear,” 
Shakesp. - Sonnet 8, 


* well-turned, a. Skilfully turned o1 
finished. 


“ Broad spread his shoulders, and his nervous thighs, 
By just degrees, like well-turn’d columus, rise.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xviii. 77. 
* well-urged, a. Ably urged or argued. 


“ Now the heart he shakes, 
And now with well-urg'd sense th’ enlighten’d judg. 
ment takes.” Thomson: Castle of Indolence, 1, 67. 


well-used, a. In frequent use; often 


used, 
‘“Where the well-wsed plough 

Lies in the furrow.” Thomson ; Spring, 36. 

* well-warranted, a. Proved to be good 

and trustworthy ; approved. 
“ You, my noble and well-warranted cousin.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 1. 
well-weighed, a. Carefully considered. 

“The well-weighed and prudent letter of William 
was read.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

* well-weighing, a. Weighing heavily ; 
of great weight. 

“* Whether he thinks it were not possible, with well- 
weighing sums of gold, to corrupt him to a revolt.”— 
Shakesp, : All's Well, iv. & 

*well-welcome, a. Extremely wel- 

come. (Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, ii. 2.) 


* well-willer, s. One who means well or 
kindly ; a well-wisher, 

“T beseech you, be ruled by your well-willers.”— 
Shakesp. ; Merry Wives, i. 1, 

* well-willing, a. Meaning or wishing 
well; propitious, 


* well-willingness, s. 
feelings ; willingness. 
“Tmoniste you to comen with wél-willingnesse.”— 
Wycliffe: Ecclus., Prol. p. 128. 
* well-willy, a. Favourable, propitious. 


“* Venus I inene, the well-willy planate.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 1,257, 


* well-wish, s. A wish of happiness; a 
kind or kindly wish. 

“Let it not enter into the heart of any one, that 
hath a well-wish for his friends or posterity, to think 
of a peace with France, till the Spanish monarchy be 
entirely torn from it."—Addison, 


* well-wished, a. Attended by good 
wishes ; beloved, 


“The general, subject to a well-wished king, 
uit their own part, and in obsequious fondness, 
owd to his ence A 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 


well-wisher, s. One who wishes well to 
another; one who is friendlily disposed or 
inclined. 
“His hazardous journey has got many well-wishers 
to his ways."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 
well-won, a. Hardly earned; honestly 
gained. 
“ He hates our sacred nation, and he rails 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 
well-worded, a. Couched in proper 
terms. 


Good or kind 


“ Glad at each well-worded answer.” 
Longfellow: Children af the Lord's Supper. 
well-worn, a. 
1, Much worn or used; old. (Lit. & fig.) 
** A well-worn pathway courted us.” 
Tennyson: Gardener's Daughter, 108, 
2. Becoming. 
“ He showed not deference or disdain, 
But that well-worn reserve which proved he knew 
No sympathy with that familiar crew,” 
Byron: Lara, i. 27. 
well-woven, a. Skilfully contrived or 
planned. (See extract under WELL-CcOUCHED.) 


A corruption of wel- 
away (q.v.).] Alas! lackaday ! welaway ! 


“When, welladay, we could scarce help ourselves.” 
—Shakesp. : Pericles, ii, 1, é 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, oe = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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wé6ll’-bé-ing, s. (Eng. well, adv., and being.] 
Welfare, happiness, prosperity. 
“Opportunely I had a dream of the well-being of 
my husband.”—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 
*wé6ll-fare, s. [WELFARE.] 


wéll-img-ton, s. [Named after the great 
Duke of Wellington.] A kind of long-legged 
boot, much worn by men in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 
“Common Wellingtons turn Romeo boots.” 
Keats: Modern Love. 
* wéll-ing-to’-ni-a, s. [WxLLINcTON.] 

Botany : 

1, An old genus of Abietew, founded by 
Lindley for the reception of Wellingtonia 
igantea, the great tree of California. Some 

Cnitea States botanists, thinking that so splen- 
did a tree, growing in the Western Continent, 
should be dedicated to the memory of an 
American rather than of a British hero, altered 
the name to Washingtonia. It is now, how- 
ever, considered to be identical with Sequoia 
(q.v.). [MAMMOTH-TREE.] 


2, A synonym of Meliosma (q.v.). 


*wéll’-néss, s. (Eng. well, a.; -ness.] The 
state of being well or in good health. (Hood.) 


Welsh, *Walsh, * Welch, a. & s. [A.S. 
weelisc, welisc, from wealh = a foreigner.] 
[Watnort.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to Wales or its in- 
habitants. 

B.. As substantive : 

1. The language spoken by Welsh people. 
It is a member of the Celtic family of lan- 
guages, and forms with the Breton and the 
now extinct Cornish language the group 
known as the Cymric. It is noted for its 
remarkable capacity of forming compounds. 

2, (Pl.): The people of Wales collectively. 


Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, s. pl. 

Ececlesiol. & Church Hist.: A name for the 
Calvinistic Methodists (q.v.), the great ma- 
jority of whose congregations are in Wales, 
and consist in large measure of members 
speaking the Welsh tongue. 


Welsh clear-wing, s. 

Entom.: A British Hawk-moth, Trochiliwm 
scoliceforme, found in Wales, the caterpillar 
feeding on birchwood, 


Welsh-fiannel, s._ A very fine kind of 
flannel, chiefly hand-made, from the fleeces of 
the sheep of the Welsh mountains, 


*Welsh-glaive, s. An ancient military 
weapon of the bill kind, but having, in addi- 
tion to the cutting-blade, a hook at the back. 


Welsh-groin, s. 

Arch. : A groin formed by the intersection 
of two cylindrical vaults, of which one is of 
less height than the other. 


*Welsh-hook, s. The same as WELSH- 
SLAIVE (q.V.). 
“Swore.the devil his true liegeman upon the cross 
of a Welsh-hook.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 
*Welsh-main, s. A match at cock- 
fighting, where all must fight to death. 
“No cat would stand a fairer chance of winning a 
Welsh-main.''—Southey : Doctor ; Cats of Greta Hall, 
Welsh-mortgage, s. A mortgage in 
which there is no proviso or condition for re- 
payment at any time. The agreement is that 
the mortgagee to whom the estate is con- 
veyed shall receive the rents till his debt is 
pai, and in such case the mortgagor is en- 
itled to redeem at any time. 


Welsh-mutton, s. Achoice and delicate 
kind of mutton obtained from a small breed 
of sheep fed on the Welsh mountains. 


Welsh-onion, s. [Lit. = the foreign 
onion.] A name given to Alliwm fistulosum. 
It has a very small bulb, but large, succulent, 
fistular leaves, which have a strong flavour. 
It is sown in autumn, as a scallion or spring 
salad onion, and is ready for use by spring. 


*Welsh-parsley, s. A burlesque name 
for hemp, or the halters made of it. 
Welsh-poppy, s. 


Bot, : Meconopsis cambrica, so named because 
it grows in Wales. [Mxrconopsis.] 


Welsh-rabbit, s. [Rassir.] 


Welsh- , & A worsted cap. (Sim- 
monds.) 


wélsh, v.t. &%. [Etym. doubtful.] 


A, Trans.: To cheat by receiving sums 
staked as bets upon horse-races, and then de- 
camping when the race is over. 


“He stakes his money with one of the book-makers 
whom he has seen at his stand for many years, with 
the certainty that he will receive his winnings, and 
run no risk of being ‘ welshed’—which would probably 
be his fate on an English racecourse—if he be astute or 
lucky enough to spot the right horse.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, March 132, 1887. 

B. Intrans.: To act as a welsher. 

“Two men .. . were convicted of welshing at 

Ascot races,”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 4, 1888, 


wélsh’-ér, * wélch’-ér, s. [Eng. welsh, v.; 
-er.) A professional betting-man who receives 
the sums staked by persons wishing to back 
particular horses, and does not pay if he loses. 


“The public has always understood that the law 
cannot be made to touch a ‘welsher ;’ and hence it is 
that forcible measures are often taken to inflict 
private vengeance.”—St, James's Gazette, June 2, 1887. 


Wéelsh’-man, s. [Eng. Welsh, a., and man.] 
A native of the principality of Wales. 


* wél’-sdme, wel-sum, a. 
and some.] Well, prosperous, 


[Eng. well, a., 
(Wycliffe.) 


* wél-some-ly, * wel-sum-li, adv. [Eng. 
welsome ; -ly.| In prosperity. 
“JT shall be turned agen welswmli.” — Wycliffe : 
Genesis xxviii. 21. 


welt, *welte, s. (Wel. guald=a hem, a 
welt ; gwaltes=the welt of a shoe; gwaldw 
=to welt, to hem; gwaltesio=to form a 
welt ; Gael. balt = a welt of a shoe, a border ; 
baltaich = a welt, a belt, a border; Ir. balt = 
a belt, a welt, a border; baltach = welted, 
striped ; baltadh = a welt, a border, the welt 
of a shoe. ] 

*I, Ord. Lang.: A border, a hem, a fringe. 


“Tn phrensie, wherein fnen are bestraught of their 
right wits, to have a care of the skirts, fringes, and 
welts of their garments, that they be in good order.”— 
P. Holland; Plinie, bk. vii., ch, li. 


II. Technically : 

1, Her.: A narrow border to an ordinary 
or charge. 

2. Knitting-mach.: A flap of work (as a 
heel-piece) disengaged laterally and knitted 
separately from the main body, and subse- 
quently joined thereto by re-engagement of 
loops or by hand-knitting. 

3. Sheet-iron work: A strip riveted to two 
contiguous portions which form a butt-joint, 
as distinguished from a lap or turned joint. 

4, Ship-build.: A strip forming an addi- 
tional thickness laid over a seam or joint, or 
placed in an angle to strengthen it. Applied 
to a form of back-strip which covers a flush 
joint. 

5. Shoemaking: A strip of leather around 
the shoe, between the upper and the sole. 


“Tf the welts were made to project well beyond the 
tops, the latter could be dubbined.’—Field, Feb. 11, 
1888. 


welt-cutter, s. 

Shoemaking : A machine to cut the notches 
in the edge of the welt to permit it to be bent 
around and laid smoothly at the toe. 


welt-machine, s. 

Shoemaking: A machine to cut leather, 
cloth, &c., into a series of parallel strips, to 
be used as welts in side-seaming. 


welt-shoulders, s. pl. 
Leather : Curried leather fit for the welts of 
boots and shoes. 


welt-trimmer, s. A cutting-tool for 
trimming the welts of shoes. 


welt (1), v.t. (Wet, s.] To furnish with a 
welt; to fix a welt on; to ornament with a 
welt. 


“The bodies and sleeves of green velvet, welted with 
white satin.”—Shelton - Don Quixote, pt. iii., ch. xiii. 


* wélt (2), * weite, v.i. [W1x7, v.] 


wélt-€d, a. [WetT (2), v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Ropy or stringy. 


2., Bot. : 
acanthoides. 


welt'-ér, * walt-er, v.i.& t. [A frequent. 
from Mid, Eng. walten = to roll over, to over- 
turn, to totter, to fall, to rush, from A.S. 
wealtan, wyltan = to roll round ; cogn. with 
Icel. velta ((pa. t. velt)=to roll; veltask = 
to rotate; Dan. velte = to roll, to overturn ; 
Sw. vdltra= to roll, to wallow, to welter, 
frequent. from vdlta = to roll; Ger. wdlzen = 


(Prov.) 
Flaccid, drooping, as Carduus 


to roll, to wallow, to welter, from walzen = be 
roll; Goth. uswaltjan = to subvert.) [Waxrz.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To roll, as the body of an aninal; to 
tumble about ; especially to roll or wallow in 
some foul matter, as mud, filth, blood, &e. 

‘*A purple flood 

Flows from the trunk that welters in the blood.” 

Dryden: Virgil ; dineid ix. 447. 

*2. To rise and fall, as waves; to tumble 

over, as billows. 


*B. Transitive: 
1, To cause to rise and fall as waves; to 


toss about. 
“* And foamy Nereus... 
From bottom depth doth weltre up the seas.” 
Surrey: Virgil ; dineid ii. 447. 
2, To make or force, as by wallowing or 
moving through something foul or liquid, 
(Carlyle.) 


welt-ér, s. [Werttrr, v.] 

1, That in which one welters; mud, filth, 
slime, or the like. 

*2. Confusion, 

“T leave the whole business in a frighttu: wemwer."— 

Carlyle: French Revol., pt. iii., bk. iv., ch. iii. 

§] Used adjectively in horse-racing, and 
applied to the heaviest weighted race of the 
meeting. (In old racing lists the word is 
swelter.) 


Wel-witsch (or w as v), s. [See compound.] 
Welwitsch’s bat, s. 

Zool. : Vespertilio (+ Scotophilus) welwitschii, 

a bat of variegated colours—brown, orange, 

yellow, and black—described by Gray from a 

specimen sent from Angola by Dr. Welwitsch. 


wél-witsch’-i-a (or w as v), s. [Named 
from its discoverer, Dr. Welwitsch an African 
explorer, who died in 1872.] 

Bot.: A genus of Gnetacee, with but one 
known species, Welwitschia mirabilis. It 
rises from the sand in which it grows, putting 
forth two cotyledonary leaves, which ultimate- 
ly become about six feet long, or rather more, 
coriaceous and ragged. No other leaves fol- 

low, but the connecting stem increases horizon- 
tally both 
above and 
below the 
insertion of 
the leaves, 
which it 
clasps in a 
marginal 
slit or cav- 
ity. From 
the upper 
side of the 
stem at the 
base of the 
leaves there 
are annually 
developed 
several dichotomous stems six inches to a foot 
high, articulated, and with two small opposite 
scales at each joint, the several branches ter- 
minated by oblong cones. These contain two 
kinds of flowers: one hermaphrodite and the 
other female, with naked ovules. To a certain 
extent the plant connects Gymnosperms with 
Angiosperms. It grows in sandy deserts in 
Africa between 14-23° 8., and attains a great 
age, some specimens being estimated as at 
least one hundred years old. 


*wém (1), *wemme, s. [A.S. wem, wam, 
wamm.| A spot, a scar, a fault, a blemish. 
‘“That thou kepe the commandement without 
wemme."— Wycliffe: 1 Timothy vi. 


*wém (2), s. [WAME.] 


WELWITSCHIA MIRABILIS. - 


*wem, *wém-my, v.t. [A.S. wemman.] 
(Wem, s.] To corrupt, to vitiate, to defile. 
“ He wolde thys tendre thyng wemmy foule y-nou.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 206, 
*wém’-léss, *wemme-les, a. (Eng. wem 
(1), s. ; -less.] Free from spot or. blemish ; 
spotless, immaculate. 
“ And thou, vergine wemmeles.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 15,516. 
*wémmed, *wembde, a. [Eng. wem (1), 8. ; 
-ed.) Spotted, marked with spots or blemishes. 


‘The verie crounes and scepters of best monarks, 
and princes had bene rustie, wembde, and warpde with 
obliuion.”—Drant : Horace; Arte of Poetrie. (Dedic.) 


wén, wenne, s. [A.S. wenn ; éogn. with Dut. 
wen; Low. Ger. ween; Prov. Ger. wenne, 
wehne, wane. ] 


‘DOil, LéY; PHUt, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. pn =f, 


ian. -tian=shiaxn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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wench—Wernerian 


1. Ord. Long. & Surg.: A tumour in the 
form of a bag or cyst varying in the character 
of its contents, and occurring on some part of 
the human body, very freque ently in the neck. 
[GorrrE.] Some are filled with a thin fetid 
brown fluid, interspersed with flakes of 
fibrum, some of serum, others of calcareous 
matter, or of a black fluid, or, a8 in the case 
of their occurrence near the eyebrows, even of 
hair. They can only be removed by a ‘surgical 
operation. 

2. Fig.: An excrescence, 


“T do allow this wen to be as ae with me as 
my dog.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 


wénch, * wénche, s. (Prop. wenchel, from 
A.S. wencle= a maid, a daughter ; allied to 
wencel, wencele = weal; wancol, woncol = tot- 
tery, unstable ; M. H. Ger. wamkel ; O. H. Ger. 
wanchal ; Proy. Ger. wankel = tottering, nn- 
stable ; "Ger. wanken = to totter to reel, to 
stagger, to waddle. ] 
1. A general term fora young girl or woman ; 
a maid. 


“ Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, pee thy 
teeth.” Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, iii 


2. Now generally applied to a bold, Bexaed 
girl; a girl of loose character. 


“But the rude wench her answered nought at all.” 
- Spenser: F. Q., I. ili. 11. 
3, A mistress. 


“He... can inform you from which of the French 
king's wenches our wives and daughters had this man- 
ner of curling their hair."—Steele ; Spectator, No, 2 


4, A black or coloured female servant; a 
hegress. (Amer.) 


wench-like, a. Becomingor appropriate 
to a wench ; womanish. 


“ Do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is £0 serious.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, lv. %. 


* wénch, v.i. [Wencu, s.] To commit forni- 
eation. 


“Given he was eA UBT Ae cli "—P, Hol- 
land ; Plinie, bk. xxxy., ch. X, 


*weéenche, s. [WeEncH.] 


*wénch-ér, s. (Eng. wench, v.; -er.] One 
who wenches ; a fornicator ; a lecherous man. 


“The fellow that was a great wencher.”—Selden : 
Table Talk; Clergy. 


* wénch’-ing, a. (Eng. wench ; -ing.] Running 

after women of loose charicter; lecherous. 
“What's become of the wenching rogues ?”—Shakesp, : 
Troilus & Cressida, v. 4. 

*wénch’-léss, a. [Eng. wench ; -less.] Hav- 
ing no wenches or women of loose character. 
(Special coinage.) 

“We lost too much money this mart, by being too 
wenchless.”—Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 8. 


wend, v.i.&t. [A.8. wendan = (1) to turn, 
to go, from wand, pa. t. of windan = to wind ; 
cogn. with Dut. wenden = to turn, to tack ; 
Icel. venda = wend, turn, change ; Dan. vende ; 
Bw. vdnda; Goth. wandjan ; Ger. wenden.) 


A. Intransitive: 


*1, To turn round. 


“The lesser [ship] will turn her broadside twice, 
before the greater can wend once,”—Raleigh. 


2. To go, to pass, to travel; to take one’s 
way. 
“ For know that on a pilgrimage 
Wend I, ny gels me this 


dof the Ie Shen iil, 24. 
B. Transitive: 


*1, To undertake, as a journey ; to accom- 
plish in travel. 


“ Uncompanied, ines voyages to wend. 
a Surrey : Virgil; "ined iv. 


2. To go, to direct, to turn. 
“Now back they BL their watery way.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii, 26. 
* wénd (1), s. ty a A certain quantity 
or cirenit of ground. 


Wend (or w as v), (2), Vénd, s. [See def.] 
One of a powerful Slavie people, now absorbed 
in the German race, which formerly inhabited 
the north and east of Germany. A remnant of 
them still remains inthe eastern district of 
Sachsen-Altenburg and in the country between 
the Vistula and the Persante, 


* wende, v.i. [WEND, v.] 


Wénd-ic (or was v), s. [Eng. Wend (2), 
ep The lan e ofthe Wends. It be sues 


e Slavonic group of the Aryan family of 


languages, 


eres ~ish (or wasv),a & 8. [Eng. Wend (2), 


wénd-lan'-di-a (or w 2s v), 8. 


A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Wends. | 


B, As subst. : The same a3 WENDIC. 


[Named 
after Henry Ludovicus Wendland, Curator of 
the Botanic Garden at Hanover.] 

Bot.: A genus of Hedyotide. Hast Indian 
trees or shrubs, with terminal panicles of 
small white flowers and capsular fruit. Wend- 
landia tinctoria, a small, handsome tree with 
large, crowded panicles of small, white, sweet- 
scented flowers, found in forests in India and 
Burmah, is use -d asa mordant in dyeing. The 
leaves of W. exserta are given in parts of India 
to cattle as fodder. 


*wene, s. [WENE, v.] Guess, conjecture. 
*wene, v.i, [WeEEn.] 


weén-i-vél, wen-i-wel, s. [Ceylonese.] 


Bot. : [Coscrnrum]. 


Wen'-lock, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A parliamentary and municipal 
borough in Shropshire. 


Wenlock formation or group, :. 

Geol.: A formation of Upper Silurian age, 
immediately succeeding the Llandovery-for- 
mation, and having above it the Ludlow-for- 
mination. If the Llandovery beds, which are 
of atransition character, be made to constitute 
the base of the Upper Silurian, then the Wen- 
lock-formation is its centre. It is well de- 
veloped in the vicinity of Wenlock, and is 
considered to be above four thousand feet in 
thickness. There are two divisions: (1) the 
more ancient, the Woolhope-limestone and 
Shale, the Tarannon-shale, and the Denbigh- 
shire Grits; (2) the Wenlock-limestone and 
Shale. The Woolhepe Limestone and Shale 
occur at Woolhope, Malvern, &c. [WooL- 
HOPE.] Their thickness is 150 feet. [For Ta- 
rannon Shales, see TaranNoN.] The Denbigh- 
shire Grits constitute mountain ranges there 
and in South Wales, and on decomposing form 
a sterile soil. The Wenlock-shale is often soft, 
so as to constitute a kind of mudstone rich in 
crinoidea, corals, brachiopods, &. Itis about 
1,400 feet thick. The Wet, or Dudley, 
Limestone is about 150 feet thick. It forms 
a continuous ridge in Shropshire for about 
twenty miles from south-west to north-east, 
with corals, encrinites, and trilobites. [Dup- 
Ley.) It is of a concretionary nature, some 
of the concretions, locally termed ballstones, 
being eighty feet in diameter. The whole 
Wenlock fauna consists of 171 genera and 
530 species. Of these there are 76 species of 
Actinozoa, 68 of Echinodermata, 78 of Crus- 
tacea, 101 of Brachiopoda, 44 of Lamelli- 
branchiata, and 169 of other classes. The 
Wenlock-formation is represented abroad at 
Niagara, &c. 


Wenlock - limestone, s. 


FORMATION. ] 


Wenlock-shale, s. 
TION.] 


* wén’-nei, s. 
animal. 
“ Pinch never thy wennels of water or meat, 
If ever ye hope to have them good neat.” 
Tusser: Husbandry ; May. 
*wén’-nish, *wén’-ny, a. [Eng. wen; -y.] 
Having the nature or appearance of a wen. 


“ A wennish tumour grown on his thigh,”—feliquie 
Wottoniuna, )). 434. 


went, pret. & old pa. par. of v. [WEND, ¥.] 
A, As pret.: The past tense of wend, and 
now used as the past tense of go. 


“ Sunk was his heart ; his colour went and came.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 443, 


*B. As pa. par. of wend: [WEND, v.]. 


* wnt, s. [WenD.] A way, a passage; 
turning backwards and forwards. i 
“Farre under ground from that of living went... 
Their dreadful dwelling is.” 
Spenser: F. Q., TV. i. 47. 
wén’-tle-trip, s. [Ger. wendeltreppe = wind- 
ing stairs, from the shape of the species.] 
Zool. : A popular name for the genus Scala- 
ria (q.v)- Those in which the whorls are close 
are called by collectors False Wentletraps ; 
those in which they are contiguous are known 
as True Wentletraps. Of the former, some are 
found in northern seas, and one, Scalaria 
communis, occurs on the British coast ; the 
latter are all natives of warm sea. One, the 
Precious Wentletrap (S. pretiosa), from the 


[WENLOCKE- 
[WENLOCK-FORMA- 


{WEANEL.] A newly-weaned 


south-east of Asia, was formerly in such 
esteem that a very fine specimen is said to have 
sold for 200 guineas, though 
good shells may now be 
bought for a few shillings. 
It is about two inches long, 
snow-white or pale flesh- 
coloured, with eight sepa- 
rated whorls. 


* wep, pret. ofv. [WEEP.] 
*wepe-ly, a. [Mid. Eng. 
wepe = weep; -ly.] Causing 


weeping or tears; pathetic, 
lamentable. 


* wep-en, 5. 
wept, pret. & pa. par.ofv. [WEEP] 
*wep-yng, pr. par.& s. [WeEEPING.] 
*werche, s.&v. [Work,] 


wére, v.i. [Was.] The plural of was, Used 
as the indicative past tense a i of the verb 
to be, and the past or imperfect subjunctive. 


PEECIOUS WENTLE- 
[WEAPON.] TRAP, 


[WerRr.] 
[War.] 
[See def.] The same as WERE- 


* were (1), 8. 
* were (2), s. 


* were (3), 8. 
GILD (q.V.). 


* were, v.t. [WzEaR, v.]} 


* wére-géld, * wére’-gild, * wér-gild, 
* wéhr-géld, s. [A.S. wergild, from wer = 
a man, and gild, geld = payment, compensa- 
tion. . . a guild.) 

Anglo-Saxon Law: A kind of fine for man- 
slaughter and other offences against the person, 
on payment of which the offender was cleared 
from any further liability or punishment. The 
fine or compensation due from the offender 
varied in amount according to his rank and 
station and that of the person killed or in- 
jured, and also according to the nature of the 
injury. It was in general paid to the relatives 
of the person killed, or, in the case of a 
wound or other bodily harm, to the person 
injured ; but, if the cause was brought before 
the community, the plaintiff only received 
part of the fine, the community, or the king, 
when there was one, receiving the other half. 


“The Roman ‘ conviva Regis’ . oe ee ip 
his weregild at half the price of tics a eactiaaiers Nee 
are the highest known class at the DISA ae 

and above the common alodial proprietor. 
Hallam: Middle Ages. 


* wére’-gild, s. [WEREGELD.] 
* weren, v.i. [WERE, v.] 


wére’-na, v.i. (See def.] Were not. (Scotch.) 


“I trow, hy eet ye werena blinded wi’ the nes eee 
favours, ces and OE step aa 

ments and niitacieetiess of this areca ae aoe 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xxxvi. 


were’-wolf, * wer-wolf, s. [A.S. werewulf, 
from wer=a man, and awulf= a wolf; cogn. 
with Ger. wihrwolf; M. H. Ger. werwolf, ] 
Anthrop.: A person supposed to have the 
power 0} ‘transforming himself at certain 
seasons into a wolf, and assuming all the 
ferocity of that animal, joined to thé practice 
of disinterring and feeding on dead bodies. 
(LycanTHRopia, LycantHRopy.] In Bulgaria 
the legends of werewolves are inextricably 
mixed up with those of the vampires [VAMPIRE, 
A. I. 1.], and the same sign—the meeting of the 
eyebrows, as if the soul were about to take 
flight to enter some other body—is held to be 
conclusive evidence that a person belongs to 
one of these classes, 
“The Budas of A Pee 
smiths and potters, prtidnssina Sosial phage Se 
district.”—Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), i. 113. 
+ wére’-wolf- be 
Lycanthropy Pen 


“Traditional belief in werewolfism must, however, 
yeh epnoiees long in the popular mind.”—S. zB 
Wereswolues ch. ‘viii. 


werdins a. [WEARISH.] 
* werke, s.&v. [Wonk, s. & v.J 
* werne, v.t. [WaRn.] 


Wér-nér’-i-an, a. [See def.] Of or belong- 
ing to Abraham Gottlob Werner, a oe (sa 8 
founders of geological science. 


on Sept. 25, 1750, at Weslau on fore ia 
Upper Lausitz, where his father Was superin- 


{Eng. werewolf; -ism.]} 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. »,ce=@é;ey=a;qu=kw. 


re 


wernerite—westringia 
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tendent of a foundry. In 1774 Werner pub- 
lished a little work which revolutionised the 
science of mineralogy and led to his being ap- 

ointed in 1775 Professor of Mineralogy in the 
School of Mines at Freiberg. He introduced 
the geological use of the word “ formation,” 
and taught that the exterior of the earth con- 
sists of a series of such formations arranged 
in determinate order. He was the author of 
the Neptunian Theory or Hypothesis (q.v.). 
He died on June 30, 1817. 


wer -nér-ite, s. [After the celebrated miner- 
alogist A. G. Werner ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min, : A name originally given by d’Andrada 
to some minerals from Norway which subse- 
quently were found to vary in chemical com- 
position, and are now known as the scapolites, 
wernerite being retained for the name of a 
member of the group. Crystallization, tetra- 

‘onal; hardness, 5 to 6; sp.gr., 2°63 to 2°8; 
ustre, vitreous when pure, otherwise pearly 
to resinous ;*fracture sub-conehoidal. Com- 
pos., owing to its liability to alteration, some- 
what variable, the mean being: silica, 48°4; 
alumina, 28°5; lime, 18°1; soda, 5:0 = 100, 
with the formula (@(CaONaO)3 + $A190%)9 
88102 + SiO. Dana includes in this species 
Nuttallite, Chelmsfordite, and Glaucolite, and 
as altered forms, Atheriastite, Stroganovite, 
Algerite, Wilsonite, Terenite, Micarelle, and 
Gabronite (see these words). 


* werre, s. (War, s.] 
* wer-reie, v.t. [Warray, v.] 
*wérse, a. & adv. [Worsn.] 


weéersh, warsch, a. (Prob. the same as 
Wearisi. | 
1. Insipid, tasteless. 
2. Delicate; having a pale and sickly look. 
(Scotch.) 


*werst, * werste, a. [Wonrsr, a.] 


wert, v.i. (See def.) The second person sin- 
gular of were. [WERE (1), v.] 


* _-werth’-e-man-ite (werth as vért), s. 
[After A. Wertheman ; -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A massive mineral related to alumin- 
ite (q.v.); sp. gr., 2°80 ; colour white. Compos. : 
a hydrated sulphate of alumina, e.g., sulphuric 
acid, 34°50; alumina, 45°0; sesquioxide of 
iron, 1:25; water, 19°25 =100, which gives 
the formnla AlgSOg + 3aq.: this differs from 
aluminite in containing less water. Found 
in a bed of clay near Chachapoyas, Peru. 


* wertherian (as vér-tér’-i-an), a. [After 
the hero of Goethe’s Sorrows of Werter.] Senti- 
mental, nambypamby. 


* wér-y, a [Werary, 4] 
* we-gand, s. [Wrasanp. 
‘we'se, v.i. [See def] We shall. (Scotch.) 
“Weel, weel, we'se no dispute that e’ennow.”— 
Scott; Antiquary, ch, xli. 
* wesh, * weshe, pret. of v. 
* we-sil, s. [Weasanp.] The windpipe, 


Wes’-ley-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

Ecelesiology & Church History : 

A, As adj. : Of or belonging to John Wesley 
or the sect founded by him. [WrsLEYAN 
Mernopism.) 

B, As subst.: A Wesleyan Methodist (q.v.). 


Wesleyan Methodism, s. 

Ecelesiol. & Church Hist.: The largest and 
most important Methodist denomination, and 
the parent of some smaller religious bodies 
now independent of its government. [Mr- 
THODISM.] ‘ 


Wesleyan Methodist, s. 


Eeclesiol. & Church Hist.: A member or 
adherent of Wesleyan Methodism (q.v.). Used 


(Was, v.] 


also adjectively in the same sense as WrEs- 
c LEYAN, A. (q.V.). v 
ae Wes'ley-an-ism, s. [Eng. Wesleyan; -ism.] 


Church Hist.: The doctrines and polity of 
the Wesleyans ; Methodism (q.v.). 


“To the historian of I?esleyanism the volume is 
Bee skort of indispensable.”—Athenewum, Noy. 26, 
1887, p. 706, 


wést, s.,a., & adv. [A.8. west, westan = west- 
; cogn. with Dut. west (a, & adv.) ; Icel. 


* wést, v.1. 


wést-an-ite, s. 


* wést’-ér, 1.1. 


vestr = the west ; Dan. & Sw. vest = the west ; 
Ger. west; Fr. ouest. Probably the allusion 
is to the apparent resting-place or abiding- 
place of the sun at night. From the same 
root as Sansc. vas = to dwell, to pass the 
night; Icel. vist = an abode, a dwelling, a 
lodging-place ; vista = to lodge; Gr. act 
(astu) =a city ; Eomepos (hesperos) = evening ; 
Lat. vesper.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, One of the four cardinal points, exactly 
opposite to the east; a point towards the 
sunset, midway between the north and south 
poles of the heavens ; that point of the hori- 
zon in which the sun appears to set at the 
equinox; the intersection of the prime ver- 
tical with the horizon on that side where the 
sun sets. In a less strict sense, the region of 
the heavens near #~point where the sun sets 
when in the equator. 


“ From west her silent course advance,” 
Milton: P. L., viii, 163, 


2. The region, tract, country, or locality 
lying opposite to the east, or situated nearer 
the west point than another point of reckon- 
ing, as America with regard to England. 

“The utmost corner of the west.” 
Shakesp. ; King John, 1, 

* 3, A wind coming or blowing from the 


west. 
“A south west Rae on ye.” 


akesp. ; Tempest, i, 2. 
B. As adjective: 
1, Being in the west or lying towards the 
west. (Numbers xxxiv. 6.) 
2. Coming, moving, or blowing from the 
west or western region ; westerly. 
C. As adv.: Towards the west; at the 
westward ; more westward, 
“ West of this forest.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
1. Empire of the West: The western por- 
tion of the Roman Empire, the capital of 
which was Rome, when the Empire was 
divided between his two sons, Honorius and 
Arcadius, by Theodosius in a.p. 395. 
2. The West End: The aristocratic or fashion- 
able quarter of London, and of many other 
cities. (Often used adjectively.) 


West African river-shrew, s. 
Zool: Potamogale velox, [PoTAMOGALE.] 


West. Indian, a. 
( ae : Of or pertaining to the West Indies 
q.v.). 
West Indian Firefly : 
Entom.: Pyrophorus noctilucus. 
PHORUS.] 


West Indies, s. pl. 

Geog. : An archipelago of Islands, the An- 
tilles, extending from the Gulf of Florida to 
the Gulf of Paria, just north of the Caribbean 
Sea, They are so named because when first 
they were discovered they were supposed to 
lie near India. When the error was discovered 
the distinctive names Hast Indies (q.v.) and 
West Indies arose. 


(West, s.] 
1, To pass to the west ; to set, as the sun. 
“ Twice hath he risen where he now doth west,” 
Spenser; F Q.,-V.i. (Introd.) 
2. To assume a westerly direction ; to change 
to the west. 
“Tf the wind varies towards the north of the west, 


his westing will be considerable.”—Oook ; First Voyage, 
bk. i., ch. vi. 


[PyRo- 


2 [After Westana, Sweden, 
where found ; suff. -ife (Min.).] 

Min,: A mineral occurring in radiated 
crystalline masses, sometimes in prismatic 
erystals, with pyrophyllite. Hardness, 2°5 ; 
colour, brick-red. Compos.: a. hydrated 
silicate of alumina; probably an altered fibro- 
lite (q.v.). 


[Eng. west; -er.] To tend 
towards the west, 


“Nor paused till in the westering sun 
We sat together on the beach,’ 
Browning ; Paracelsus, iv. 


wést’-ér-ly, a. &adv. (Eng. wester(n); -ly.] 


A. As adjective: 
1. Being or situated towards the west ; 
situated in the western region. 


“These bills give us a view of the most easterly, 
southerly, and westerly parts of England,”—@raunt ¢ 
Bilis of Mortality. 


2. Coming from the westward. 
“The wind was westerly."—Field, Sept, 4, 1886. 


wéest'-érn, * weast-erne, a. 


wést'_érn-ér, s. 


wést’-érn-ism, s. 


wést’-érn_mOst, a. 


west -ing, s. 


Wést'-min-stér, s. 


* wést’/-most, a. 


wést-rin’-gi-a, s. 


B. As adv. : Tending, moving, or going to- 
wards the west ; as, A man travelling westerly. 


[Eng. west ; 
-ern.] 

1. Being or situated in the west, or in the 
region nearly in the direction of west ; lying 
or being in that quarter where the sun sets. 

2. Moving towards the west, or towards the 
point where the sun sets: as, A ship sails a 
western course. 

3, Coming or proceeding from the west; as, 
a western wind. 


Western-church, s. 

Church Hist.: The Latin, as distinguished 
from the Greek church ; the Roman Church. 
[EASTERN-CHURCH. ] 


Western Reserve, s. A part of the 
public lands in Ohio which Connecticut claimed 
under her charter of 1662 and over which she 
held jurisdiction until 1800. (U. 8. Hist.) 


Western States, s pl. A term 
vaguely applied to such States as lie in the 
west; originally used of all the States west of 
the Appalachian range of mountains. 


[Eng. western; -er.] A 
native or inhabitant of the west. 


[Eng. western ; a A 
characteristic of western people, speciy. of the 
people of the Western States of the Union. 


[Eng. western ; -most.] 
Farthest towards the west; most western. 


[Hng. west; -ing.]) Space or 
distance westward ; space reckoned from one 
point to another westward of it; specifi, in 
navigation, the difference of longitude made 
by a ship when sailing to the westward ; the 
departure of a course when the course lies to 
the west of north, 


(Eccles. Lat. West- 
monasteriensis, Probably the Abbey was so 
named to distinguish it from the monastery of 
East Minster, formerly situated on what is 
now called Tower Hill.] 

Geog.: A celebrated abbey, with the adja- 
cent region, a ‘‘city,” joining the City of 
London at the spot formerly marked by Temple 
Bar. The City of Westminster was created 
by Henry VIII. 


Westminster Assembly, s. 


Hist. : An assembly of divines, lay assessors, 
&c., which met in obedience to an ordinance 
of the Lords and Commons, issued June 12, 
1643— 

“For the calling of an assembly of learned and 
pally avvinew to be consulted with by the Parliament 
or the settling of the peyPmncns and earey of the 

Church of England, and for vindicating and clearing 
of the doctrine of the said Church from false asper- 
sions and interpretations.” 

A hundred and twenty clergymen, with ten 
lords and twenty commoners, or lay assessors, 
were nominated to carry out the ordinance, 
The meeting was forbidden by the king on 
June 22, but no notice was taken of the pro- 
hibition. On July 1 sixty-nine of the nomi- 
nated members attended in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey, and the as- 
sembly began. They sat 1,163 times, their 
last meeting being on Feb, 22, 1649. On Sept. 
15, 1643, commissioners arrived from the 
Church of Scotland to aid in the deliberations. 
On April 20, 1643, the Assembly submitted 
to Parliament a Directory for Public Wor- 
ship; between Oct. 1 and Noy. 26, 1644, the 
Confession of Faith, in two portions [Conrgs- 
ston, III. 4 (2)]; on Nov. 5, 1647, the Shorter 
Catechism (q.v.); and on Sept. 15, 1648, the 
Longer Catechism. The great majority of the 
members were Presbyterians, a small but 
active body were Independents, and a yet ~ 
smaller one, but containing able men, were 
Erastians. The Parliament itself was Eras- 
tian, and, though accepting and ratifying the 
productions of the Assembly, did not. allow 
the spiritual independence which the majority 
of its members earnestly desired to obtain. 
[PRESBYTERIAN.] (nglish.) 


[Eng. west, and most.] 
Farthest to the westward. 


* wést’-ren, adv. (Wesrrrn.] Towards the 


west, (Chaucer: Troilus, bk. ii.) 


[Named after Dr. West- 
ring, physician to the king of Sweden.] 


Bt 


benehs go; 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
ain. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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westward—whale 


Bot. : A genus of Prostantheree. Australian 
shrubs, one to three feet high, with entire 
leaves, a ten-nerved calyx, labiate flowers, in 
whorls of three or four; four stamens, only 
two of them fertile. About ten species are 
known. 


west -ward, * west-warde, adv. & s. 
{A.S. westeweard.] 
A. As adv. : Towards the west. 
“Tourned downewarde and westewarde to the ryver 
of Mercea.”"—Fabyan: Cronycle, ch. lxxxiii. 
B. As subdst.: The country or district lying 
towards the west. 


* west -ward-ly, adv. [Eng. westward ; -ly.] 
In a direction toward the west ; westward. 
“Tz our loves faint, and westwardly decline, 
To me thou falsely thine, 
And I to thee mine actions shall disguise.” 
Donne: Lecture upon the Shadow. 
west’-war adv. [Eng. westward, with 
adverbial suff. s.] Westward. 


* wést’-y, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Dizzy, con- 
fused. 
“‘ Whiles he lies wallowing, with a westy head.” 
Bp. Halt: Satires, iv. 1 
wét, * weet, a. & s. [A.S. wét; cogn. with 
Icel. vdtr; Dan. vaad; Sw. vat, From the 
same root as water (q.v.).] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Containing water; soaked or drenched 
with water; humid. 
2. Consisting of water or fluid. 
3. Rainy, drizzly, very damp: as, wet 
weather. 
4, Having consumed a good deal of liquor ; 
drunk. 
“ When my lost lover the tall ship ascends, 
With music gay, and wet with jovial friends.” 
Prior. (Annandale.) 
B. As substantive: 
1, Water or wetness ; moisture or humidity 
in considerable quantity. 
“ Now the sun, with more effectual beams, 
Had cheer'd the face of th’ earth, and dry'’d the wet 
From drooping plant.” Milton: P. R., iv. 433. 
2. Rainy weather ; rain. 


“This distemper’d messenger of wet.” 
Shakesp. : Alls Well that Ends Well, i. 3. 


3, A drink, a dram: as, To havea wet. (Slang.) 

*q{ With a wet finger: A proverbial ex- 
pression of doubtful origin, and probably 
meaning with ease. 

“A porter might fetch him with a wet finger."—Dekker. 


wet-bulb thermometer, s. [Hycro- 
METER. J 


wet-compress, s. 

Therapeutics: A compress of two or three 
folds of thin flannel or calico, wrung out in 
cold water, laid upon the abdomen, and covered 
with gutta percha or impermeable cloth. It 
is beneficial in congestion of the liver. 

wet-dock, s. A tidal or shipping dock. 
In the basin the water is maintained at such a 
height as to float the vessels therein at all 
times. The dock is connected by a lock with 
the navigable waters, and the gates maintain 
the level of water in the basin irrespective of 
the water outside. [Lock (1), s., IL. 3. (1).] 


wet-nurse, s. A woman who nurses and 
suckles a child not her own. 


wet-press, s. 

Paper-making : The second press in which 
hand-making paper is compacted and partially 
drained of its water. 


wet-puddling, s. 
Metall. : The same as Pic-BoILine (q.¥v.). 


*wet-quaker, s. A quaker who is not 
very strict in the observances of his sect. 
“‘Socinians and Presbyterians, 
Quakers and wet-guakers or merry-ones.” 
Ward: Englands Reformation, p. 175. 

wet-sheet packing, s. 

Therapeutics : The packing or envelopment 
vf a patient in a sheet dipped in cold or tepid 
water and well wrung out. Round this a 
blanket is rolled, and other blankets added 
above. The patient is usually thrown into a 
healthful perspiration. [HyDROPATHY.] 


* wet-shot, a. Shot up by or from a wet 
soil; growing in damp or wet land. (Prov.) 
wét, * wete, *wetten, vt. [A.S. weétan.] 
1, Lit.: To make wet; to moisten, drench, 


or soak with water or other liquid ; to dip or 
steep in a liquid. 
“* Never a white wing, wetted by the wave, 
Yet dared to soar.” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, i. 8. 
*2, Fig. : To moisten with drink. 


§ To wet one's whistle: [WHISTLE, 8]. 
*wete, a. [WET, a.] 
* wete (1), v.t. [Wet, v.] 
* wete (2), v.i. [WEET.] 


wéth-ér (1), s. [A.S. wedher; cogn. with 
O.S. wethar, withar ; Icel. vedhr ; Dan. veeder, 
vedder ; Sw. vadur ; Ger. widder ; O. H. Ger. 
widar ; Goth. withrus=a lamb; Lat. vitulus 
=a calf; Sansc. vatsa.] A castrated ram. 


* wéth’-ér (2), s. [WEATHER.] 


wéth-ér-él-li-a, s. [Named by Bowerbank 
after his friend, N. T. Wetherell, of Highgate, 
who had long studied the London Clay.) 
Paleobot. : A genus of fossil fruits from the 
London Clay. The pericarp was three-, four-, 
or five-celled, each cell with a single seed en- 
closed within a thin compressed sac, pubes- 
cent internally. Sac surrounded by cellular 
tissue, which was divided into two lobes as the 
fruit expanded. Seeds pendulous, nearly three 
times as long as broad, compressed sideways, 
attached to a central placenta by a short 
funiculus; testa reticulated. Only known 
species, Wetherellia variabilis, the most abun- 
dant of the Sheppey fossil fruits, locally known 
~ wae (Bowerbank: Fossils of the London 
lay. 


*wet-ing, s. [WeTE (2), v.] Knowledge. 


wet'-néss, s. [Eng. wet, a.; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being wet, either 
by being soaked on drenched with liquor, or 
by having a liquid adhering to it ; humidity. 


“The wetness of these bottoms often spoils them 
for corn.”"—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


2. A moist state of the atmosphere; a state 
of being rainy, foggy, or misty : as, the wet- 
ness of the weather. 

3. Wet matter; moisture. 


wét'-shod, * wet-schode, *whet-shod, c. 
{Eng. wet, and shod.}] Wet over the feet; 
having the feet wet with the shoes or boots on. 

“So he went over at last, not much above wetshod.” 
—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

*wet'— a, (Eng. wet, a.; -ish.] Some- 

what wet; moist, humid. 


* weve (1), v.t. [WEAVE.] 

* weve (2), v.t. [WaIveE.] 

* wex, v.i.ori. [Wax, v.] 

*wey (1), *weye(l),s. [Way, s.] 

wey (2), * weye (2), s. [A.S. wege, from weg-, 
stem of pa. t. of wegan = to bear, to carry, to 
weigh.] A certain weight or measure. <A 
wey of wool is 6} tods, or 182 lbs. ; of butter 
from 2cwt. to 3cwt. ; of oats and barley 48 
bushels; of wheat 5 quarters; of cheese 


2241bs.; of salt 40 bushels, each 56 lbs. 
(Simmonds.) 


wey -thér-nédy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: Pyrethrum Parthenium. (Brit. & Holl.) 


*weyve, v.t. ori. [WAVE, v.] 
wez-and, s. [WEaSAND.] 
wha, pron. [WH0.] (Scotch.) 
wha, s. [Waz.] 

whaap, whap, s. [WHavp.] 


‘ee vt. &i, [The same word as thwack 
q.V.)- 
A. Trans.: To thwack, to thrash ; to give 
a heavy and sounding blow to. 
“Father whacks her and the children in turns,"— 
Field, Sept. 24, 1887. 
B. Intrans. : To strike or continue striking 
anything with heavy sounding blows. 
“Yet the Flannigans and the Murph: d 
to him, but seated ceag mien tee tee 
creasing Vigour.”"—Daily Feb. 21, 1888. 
whack, s. [Wuack, v.] 
1, A heavy sounding blow; a thwack. 


“* A blow descended . . . it wasa whack."—Barham: 
Ingoldsby Legends (Lady Rohesia). 


whack’-ér, s. 


whai-zle, v.i. 


whale, *whal, *qual, s. 


2. A large piece ; a share, a portion. (Slang.) 

“This young bachelor had taken his share (what he 
called his whack) of pleasure."—Thackeray : Shabby- 
genteel Story, ch. v. 


(WHack.] Something un-: 
commonly large; a whopper; a great lie 
(Slang.) 


“Good half-pounders every one, with an occasional 
whacker of ten ounces.”—Field, Nov, 14, 1887. 


whack -ing, a. [WHack.] Very large or big; 


whopping. 


[A frequent. from wheezs 
(q.v.).] To wheeze. (Scotch.) 

“But sax Scotch miles thou try't their mettle, 

An’ gart them wihaizle.” 
Burns : Auld Farmer to his Auld Mare. 

[A.S. hwel; 
cogn. with Dut. walvisch = whale-fish ; Icel. 
hvalr ; Dan. & Sw. hval ; Ger. wal, walljisch.] 

1, Zool. :; The popular name of any species or 
individual of the modern order Cetacea (the 
Cetacea Ordinaria of older writers). [CETACEA.] 
The head is generally large, and in some 
species constitutes more than one-third of the 
entire length ; mouth always wide, with stiff, 
immobile lips ; fore limbs reduced to flattened 
fin-like paddles, no external traces of hind 
limbs, though sometimes the vestige of a 
femur is present in the shape of a nodule of 
bone about the sizeof a walnut. Immediately 
below the skin is a thick layer of fat, held to- 
gether by fibrous tissue, constituting the 
blubber [BLUBBER, s., 2.]; and in nearly all 
there is a dorsal fin. The eye is small; there 
is no external ear, but a minute auditory 
aperture, and the nostrils, which are usually 
called ‘‘ blowholes,” are situated on the top 
of the head, except in the Sperm Whale, which 
has them at the extremity of the snout. 
Whales are found in all seas, and some, like 
the Beluga (q.v.), ascend large rivers. All 
pass their lives in water, and are absolutely 
helpless on land, They rise frequently to 
the surface to breathe, and usually expose the 
highest part of the head where the nostrils 
are situated. The so-called “‘ spouting” of the 
whale is only,the ordinary act of breathing. 
When the animal rises to the surface it 
forcibly expels from the lungs the air taken 
in at the last previous inspiration, which is of 
course heated and loaded with watery vapour. 
As this rapidly condenses when expelled, it 
forms a column of spray, which has been er- 
roneously assumed to be water taken in by 
the mouth and ejected by the nostrils. In 
hunting the whale the harpoon may pierce 
the lungs or air-passages, and then a column 
of blood may be forced high in the air through 
the nostrils, but—making due allowance for 
the different methods of breathing—similar 
result follows wounds in the respiratory 
organs of other mammals. All the Cetacea 
prey on living food of some kind—chiefly fish, 
small floating crustacea, pteropods, and 
squids. The genus Orca alone attacks and 
devours other warm-blooded animals, such as 
seals and individuals of its own order. Whales 
are for the most part timid, inoffensive 
animals, active and affectionate, especially 
the cows towards their calves, of which they 
produce but one, or rarely two, at a time. 
They generally swim in herds, or “schools,” 
though some species have been met with 
singly or in pairs. In size they differ greatly : 
some of the Delphinide are only about four 
feet in length, while the gigantic Sperm-whale, 
or Cachalot (q.v.), reaches some fifty feet, which 
appears to be never greatly exceeded in this 
species, though stories are told of animals near- 
ly double as long, and sibbaldii, 
probably the largest living whale, attains the 
length of eighty feet. Popularly the name is 
used in a more restricted sense than that in 
which it is employed scientifically. The 
members of the Platanistide and Delphin- 
ide are called Freshwater Dolphins and 
True Dolphins respectively, though the Pilot- 
whale, the Beluga, or White Whale, and the 
Narwhal belong to the latter family. The 
great commercial value of the oil which all 
the Cetacea yield, and the special products of 
some—whalebone, spermaceti, ivory—subject 
them to relentless persecution, which has vastly 
diminished their numbers. In fact, the whale- 
fisheries of this as well as other countries have 
now dwindled into insignificance, partly on 
account of the extensive substitution of petro- 
leum and certain vegetable oils, but chiefly 
because of the great diminution in the number 
of whales; which conditions have tended to 
make this industry comparatively unprofitable. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


whale—what 
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ot recent years. The Right (or Greenland) 
Whale (Balena mysticetus), the chief object 
of pursuit of the whalers, is confined to the 
Arctic regions. It was formerly thought to 
extend to the Antarctic circle, but the Cape 
or Southern Whale (B. australis) is now gene- 
rally admitted to specific distinction. The 
former is from sixty to seventy feet long, 
velvety black above, with the lower parts 
white; the latter somewhat smaller and of a 
uniform black. Other species are the Biscay 
Whale (B. biscayensis), the object of a fishery 
by the Basques down to the end of the 
eighteenth century; the Japan whale e 
japonica), and the South Pacific whale 
antipodarwm). They are exceedingly alike mn 
habit, and they do not differ greatly in ap- 
ance. [HUMPBACKED-WHALES, PHYSETER, 

.» RORQUAL, ZEUGLODON.J 

2. Script. : The rendering of Gr. xjros (kétos) 
= any sea monster or large fish, in Matt. xii. 
40, in the A. V., and in the text (not the 
margin) of the R. V. It was taken from the 
Septuagint of Jonah ii. 1, 11, The Hebrew 
has simply 9112 27 (dag gadhol) = great fish ; 
probably the White Shark (q.v.). 

¥ Very like a whale: A phrase applied to 
anything very improbable, and denoting dis- 
ss in what is stated. (Shakesp.: Hamlet. 

» 2. 


whale-bird, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. A popular name for Prion vittatus, 
called also the Duck Petrel, peculiar to the 
southern hemisphere. Length, about ten 
inches ; plumage light grayish-blue on back, 
pearly white beneath. 

2, Phalaropus fulicarius, 


whale-boat, s. 

Naut.: A clinker-built boat, sharp at both 
ends, generally from twenty to twenty-eight 
feet in length, and rather deep for its width. 
It pulls four or six oars, and is steered by an 
oar ; the ends have a considerable sheer. 


whale-calf, s. The young of the whale. 


whale-fin, s. A name commonly given 
in commerce to whalebone (q.v.). 

* whale-fish, s. A whale. 

“By what name a whale-fish is to be called in our 

tongue.”"—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 568. 

whale-fishery, s. 

1, The fishing for or occupation of catching 
whales. 

2. A part of the ocean where whale-fishing 
is carried on. 


whale-fishing, s. The act or occupation 
of catching whales. 


whale-headed stork, s. 
Ornith.: Baleniceps rex. Called also the 
Shoe-bird. 


whale-louse, s. 

Zool.: The popular name of the genus Cy- 
amus (q.v.). The species are parasitic on Ce- 
tacea, attaching themselves the skin by 
means of their claws. Cyamus ceti is said to 
infest the Scombride. 


whale-ship, s. A ship engaged in whale- 
fishing. 


(PHALAROPE. ] 


“ As far as the whale-shi; 
Longfellow: Discoverer bad ete the vorth Cape. 


* whale-shot, s. An old name for sper- 
maceti. 


*whale’s bone, s. An old term for 
ivory, perhaps from the circumstance that the 
ivory of Western Europe in the Middle Ages 
was the tooth of the walrus, which may have 
been confounded with the whale. (Nares.) 


“To show his teeth as white as whale's bone.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. % 


whale, v.t. ve variant of wale (q.v.).] = 
dash with pes; to thrash, to beat, to 


posta -back, s. A steamship having its 
main decks rounded over, and generally with 
its cabin and upper works built upon stout 
pillars, thus allowing a heavy sea to wash com- 
pletely over the hull without damage. Used 
in the heavy carrying trade on the Great Lakes 
and elsewhere. 


whale’-bone, s. [Eng. whale, s., and bone.] A 
horny substance, oceurring in jong, thin a 
fringed at the edges, and acting as a strainer 
to detain the whale’s food when the animal 


ejects the water which it has swallowed with 
the meduse and small fry which constitute 
its food. The principal source of whalebone 
is the ‘‘right whale,” so called, the Balena 
mysticetus or australis. Some 3800 of these 
plates are found in the mouth of an adult 
whale, and vary from ten to fifteen feet in 
length. Being very flexible, strong, elastic, 
and light, whalebone is employed for many 
purposes, as for ribs to umbrellas and parasols, 
for stiffening ladies’ corsets, &c. Also, and 
more properly, called baleen. 


whalebone-whales, s. pl.' 
Zool. : The Mystacoceti (q.v.). More pro- 
perly called Baleen Whales. 


whale’-man, s. [Eng. whale, s., and man.] 
A man employed in whale-fishing. 


whal-ér, s. [Eng. whal(e), s.; -er.] 


1. A person employed in whale-fishing; a 
whaleman. 


2. A ship employed in the whale-fishery. 
whal’-ing, a. & s. [Eng. whal(e), s. ; -ing.] 


A, As adj.: Pertaining to or connected 
with fishing for whales : as, a whaling voyage. 


B. As subst.: The act or occupation of fish- 
ing for whales. 
whall, whaul, s. [Prob. the same as wall 


in wall-eyed (q.v.).] A disease of the eyes ; 
glaucoma, 


whal’-la-beé, s. [Wa.asy.] 
* whal-ly, * wha’-ly, a. (Eng. whall; -y.] 


Of a greenish-white colour. 


“* Whaly eyes, the sign of st geee 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iv, 94, 


whalp, v.i. [WHELP, v.] (Scotch.) 
whame, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A fly of the 


genus Tabanus (q.v.); the breeze or burrel-fly. 


“The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horses in 
summer.”—Derhamj: Physico-Theology. 


wham’-mel, whém’-mel, whim’-mle, 
v.t. [WHEMMLE.] To turn upside down. 


(Prov.) 

wham’-peé, s. [WamPrs.] 

wham’-ple, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A stroke, 
aslash. (Scotch.) 


“Let me hae a whample at him.”—Scott: Bride of 
Lammermoor, ch, xxv. 


whang, s. [A variant of thong (q.v.).] 
1, A leather string, a thong. 
2, Tough leather adapted for strings, thongs, 
belt-lacing, &c. ; calf-hide commonly. 
3. a eae large; a large slice or piece. 


(Scotch, 
“ Wi’ sweet-milk cheese in monie a whang, 
An’ farls, bak'd wi’ butter. 
Burns: Holy Fair. 


whang, v.t. [WHANG, s.] To beat, to flog. 
(Prov.) 
whang-hee, s. [WANGHEE.] 


whap, wap, v.t. & i. [Cf Low Ger. quabbeln 
= to palpitate; Welsh chwap=a sudden 
stroke ; chwapio = to strike, to slap.] 

A. Trais.': To beat, to strike. 

B. intrans.: To pe suddenly down, as 
on the floor; to flop; to turn suddenly. 
(Collog.) * 

whap, s. [Wxar, v.] 

1. A heavy blow. 

2. A sudden plump: as, He came down 
with a whap. (Collog.) 


whap’-pér, s. [Eng. whap;-er.] Something 
very large or out of the way; a whopper. 
(Slang.) 


whap’-ping, a. (Eng. whap; -ing.] Very 
large or out of the way; whopping. (Slang.) 


whar, whaur, adv. [WHERE.] (Scotch.) 


wharf, * warf, *wharfe (pl. wharf 
wharves), s e [A.8. hwerf=a dam or Bk 


to keep at water, from hwearf, pa. t. of 
hweorfan = to turn, to turn about ; cogn. with 
Dut. werf=a wharf, a yard; Icel. aa — a 
turning away, a shelter, from hwarf, pa gl 
hverfa = to turn; Dan. verft=a aire 
dockyard; Sw. varf =a shipbuilder’s ide 
O. Sw. hwarf, from hwerfwa =to turn, to re- 
turn. The original meaning seems thus to 


have been a turning or turning-place ; hence 
applied to a dam or embankment which served 
to turn away or aside the water.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A landing-place for cargoes; a sort of 
quay, constructed of wood or stone, on the 
margin of a river, harbour, or roadstead, 
alongside which ships or barges are brought 
to discharge or take in cargo. 


“Near the town a wharf of wood is run out to a 
proper distance for the convenience of lauding and 
shipping goods."—Cook ; First Voyage, bk, ili., ch, xiv. 


* 2, The bank of a river or the shore of s 
sea. 
“ The fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf.” 
Shakesp. - Hamiet, 1. 6, 
II, Law: Wharfs are of two kinds, viz., 
1, Legal wharfs : Certain wharfs in all sea- 
ports pee by commission from the 
Bourt of Exchequer or legalized by Act of 
Parliament. (English.) 


2. Sufferance wharys : [SUFFERANCE-WHARF]. 


wharf-boat, s. A kind of boat moored 
on a river, and used as a substitute for a 
wharf where the rise of the water is so vari- 
able as to render a fixed wharf unserviceable. 


*wharf, v.t. (Warr, s.] 
1. To guard or secure by a wharf or firm 
wall of timber or stone. [WHARFING, 2.] 


“Twoelms ... set on the very brink of a ditch... 
toharfed with » wall of a brick and a half in thick- 
ness.”"—Kvelyn : Sylva, bk. i., ch. ii. 


2. To place or lodge on a wharf. 


batt (age as 18), s. (Eng. whar/; 
-age. 

1. The duty or toll a for the privilege of 

using a wharf for loading or discharging 


cargo. 
“Without paying Bhanags: pontage, or pannage.”— 
Hackluyt ; Voyages, i. 185. 


2. A wharf or wharfs collectively. 


“The massive stone wharfage that lines the glorious 
river.”—Scribner’s Magazine, August, 1880, p, 559. 


wharf’-ing, s. [Eng. wharf; -ing.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang.: A structure in the form of 
a wharf; materials of which a wharf is con- 
structed; wharfs in general. (Evelyn.) 

2. Hydr.-eng.: A mode of facing sea-walls 
and embankments by means of driving up- 
right planks in the manner of sheet-piles, the 
joints being backed by other planks, and the 
whole secured by land-ties and tightly-driven 
earth in the rear. me" 


wharf’-in-gér, s. [A corrupt. of wharfager ; 
cf. messenger, passenger, &c.] A person who 
owns or has the charge of a wharf. 
“ Mr. Winkle is a Mebarencers sir, at the canal, sir.” 
~—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. 1. 
* wharle, * wharl-ing, s. [Prob. from the 
ae Inability to pronounce the letter r; 
a burr. 


“ The Northumberland R, or Wharle."—Dafoe : Tour 
thro’ Great Britain, iii, 2383. 


wharp, s. [See def.] A local name for Trent. 
sand (q.v.). 
TWRarre,% [Wel. chwerw = austere, bitter.] 
Bot. : The crab-apple tree. 


Whar’-ton, s. [See def.] The discoverer of 
the duct and jelly which follow. 
Wharton’s duct, s. 
Anat. : The duct of the submaxillary gland. 


Wharton's jelly, s 

Anat.: Jelly-like connective or mucous 
tissue, occurring at an early stage of embryonia 
development. 


wharves, 8. pl. 
whase, poss. pron. [WHOSE.] (Scotch.) 


what, *whatte, pron., adv., & s. [A.8. 
hwet, neut. of hwad = who qr). ; ecogn. with 
Dut. wat ; Icel. hvat; Dan. Sw. hvad ; 
Ger. was; Lat. quid; Goth. hwata.] 

A, As pronoun : 

1, An interrogative pronoun, used in @ cor- 
responding manner to who, in asking questions 
as to things, circumstances, events, ideas, &c., 
and as to individuality, quantity, kind, and 
the like. Used— 

@) Substantively : 


“ What seest thou in ae ground?” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 118. 


(Wuarr, s.] 


boil, béy; pout, jéw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


-gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &&.-= bel, deL 
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whatabouts—-wheat 


(2) Adjectively : 
“ What great danger dwells upon my suit?” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 208, 

2. Used absolutely in introducing a question 
emphatically, or somewhat in the manner of 
an interjection, and equivalent to ‘‘Do you 
mens to say that?” ‘Can it be that?” or the 

e. 


“ What, could ye not watch with me one hour?"— 
Matthew xxvi.40, * 


3. Used to introduce an intensive or ern- 
phatie phrase or exclamation. 

(1) Adjectively = how great! how extraor- 
dinary ! how remarkable ! 


“ What a sight it was!” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 343, 


(2) Adverbially = to what a degree! to what 
an extent ! how greatly! how remarkably ! 


“ What fine change is in the music !” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. 2 


4, Having the force of a compound relative 
pronoun. 

(1) Substantively = the thing (or things) 
which, that which. 


“Controlling wkat he was controlled with.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 270. 


(2) Adjectively = the . . . which, the sort 
-of thing... which, such... as. 
“ What strength I have is mine own.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest. (Epilogue) 
(3) Referring to a preceding substantive = 
that (or those) which, such as. 
“ Draw no swords but what are sanctified.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 
5, Used for who, but only in the predicate. 
“ What is this maid?” Shakesp. > Tempest, v. 
6. What thing or person soever ; whatever 
or whoever, whatsoever or whosoever, 
“ Be what thou wilt, thou art my prisoner.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., V. 
7. Partly by; partly in consequence of. 
(Now always followed by with.) 

“ What with the war, what with tne sweat, what with 
the gallows, and what with povecty, I am custom- 
shrunk.”—Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, i. 2. 

8. Used elliptically, in certain phrases, as— 
(1) What if = what would be the conse- 
quence if? what will it matter if? what would 
you say if? 
“ What ¢f this mixture do not work at all?” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 8. 


(2) What of = what follows from? why do 
you mention? what is the matter with? 


“ All this is 80, but what of this, my lord?” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado, iv. 1. 


{| In the expression, What of the night? 
(isa. xxi. 11) there is an ellipsis of the word 
*‘ part,” so that the inquiry is, What remains 
of the night? How much of it is past? 
The Vulgate, however (Quid de nocte ?) follows 
the commoner but less correct interpretation, 
What tidings as to the state of the night? 


(3) Hence, What of that ?= no matter, never 
mind 


“The night is spent, why, what of that #” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 717, 


(4) What though = what does it matter 
though? granting or supposing that; admitting 
that. 


“ What though care killed a cat.”—Shakesp. : Much 
Ado, v.1. 


*@ Also used alone =no matter, never 
mind, it is all one. 


“ But what though! courage!” 
Shakesp : As You Like It, iii. 3, 


9. In such obsolete or poetical phrases as 
what time, what day, what hour, &., what = 
at the time, day, &c., when. 


“‘T made thee miserable, 
What time I threw the people’s suffrages 
Onhim.” Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, iv. 8. 


10. In such phrases as I'll tell'you what, &c., 
what either anticipates the succeeding state- 
ment, or is used to lay some stress on what 
is about to be stated, and not as of merely in- 
troducing aclause communicating information, 

* B. As adverb: 

1, For what purpose; why. 

“ What tell you me of it?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 1. 2. 

2. In or to a certain degree. 

“ And then she a little what smiling said, (paullisper 


a@rridens).”—Chaucer ; Boecius, bk. iv. 
*C. As substantive: 
1, Something, thing, stuff. 


“Come downe, and learne the little what, 
That Thomalin can saine.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender; July. 


2. A certain quantity. 


“Then the kynge anone called his seruant, that 
hadde but one lofe and a lytell whatte of wyne.”— 
Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. clxxii. 


what-e’ér’, pron. 


whaup, whaap, s. 


| wheal (1), s. 


{ (1) To know what’s what: To know the 

nature of things ; to have a sufficient know- 

& ledge, judgment, or experience; to be know- 
ing. (Slung.) (Udal: Roister Doister, i. 2.) 

* (2) What else ? (elliptical for What else can 
be’): A phrase formerly used as a strong 
affirmative, as if equivalent to ‘‘Could you 
imagine anything else to be the case ?” 

(3) What ho! An exclamation of calling, 

(4) What not : A term used in cqneluding 
an enumeration of several articles, or particu- 
lars, and forming an abbreviated or elliptical 
clause, generally equivalent to ‘‘ What may I 
not add or mention?” ‘et cetera.” 

(5) What's his (its) name? What do you 
call it? dc.: Colloquial phrases, generally 
used to signify that the speaker cannot supply 
a definite name for some person or thing, or 
that the name has slipped his memory, or 
that the person or thing is of so trivial conse- 
quence as not to be deserving of [@ specific 
name. The phrase is often formed into a 
compound, as, Tell Mr. What’s-his-name to 
cone. 


* what-like, a. 
ance, or character. 


Of what kind, appear- 


* what’-a-bouts, adv. (Eng. what, and about.) 


On what business. 


“ Might know of all my goings on, and whatabouts 
and whereabouts from Henry Taylor.” — Southey ; 
Letters, iv. 170. 


[See def.] A contracted 


form of whatever, used in poetry. 


“ He strikes whate'er is in his way.” 
Shakesp. > Venus & Adonis, 623. 


what-év’-er, pron. [Eng. what, and ever.] 


1, Substantively ; Anything soever that; be 
it what it may that; the thing or things of 
any kind that ; all that. 

“ Whate’er is is right.” 
Pope ; Essay on Man, iv, 145. 

2. Adjectively: Of any kind soever ; no mat- 
ter what. 


“ Whatever occasion keeps him from us now.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1., iii, 1. 


3. Interrogatively: What in the world. 
(Colloq.) 


*what'-néss, s. [Eng. what; -ness.] 
Metaph.: A quiddity. 
“ Pressing for definition, you never get much further 


than that each given quiddity means a certain what- 
ness."—Fortnightly Review, March, 1867, p. 335. 


what’-not, s. (Eng. what, and not.) A piece 


or stand of furniture, having shelves for 
papers, books, &c. ; an étagére. 


* what’-s0, a. or pron. [Eng. what, and so.) 


Whatsoever (q.v.), 


what-s0-e’ér’, pron. [Seedef.] A contracted 


form of whatsoever, used in poetry. 


“To doom the offenders, whatsoe’er they be.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT, iii. 4. 


what-s0-év-ér, a. [Eng. what, so, and ever.] 


No matter what thing or things ; a more em- 
phatic word than whatever, and like it used 
adjectively or substantively. 


“And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, 
inquire who in it is worthy.”"—Matthew x. 11. 


[Etym. doubtful ; per- 
haps from its cry. See extract.] 


Ornith. : The Curlew (q.v.). 


“Tn Scotland, where it is generally distributed during 
the breeding season in suitable localities, frequenting 
the coasts during the rest of the year, the curlew is 
called a whaap, or whaup, which in Jamieson’s Scot- 
tish Dictionary is said to be a name for a goblin, sup- 
posed to go about under the eayes of houses after 
nightfall, having a long beak.”"—Varrell : Brit. Birds 
(ed. 4th), iii, 501, 502. 


(Corn. huel=a mine.] A mine, 
especially a tin-mine. 


wheal (2), s. [WEAL.] 
1, A weal or wale. 
2. A pimple or pustule. 


wheal-worm, s. The harvest-bug (q.v.). 


wheat, * whete, s. [A.8. hwotte ; Icel. hveiti ; 
Sw. hvete ; Dan. hvede ; Dut. weite, weit; Goth. 
hvaiti, hvaiteis; Ger. weizen, waizen. Named 
from its white colour, which distinguishes it 
from rye, and from the black oats and the 
black barley of Northern Asia.] 

Bot.: Triticum vulgare, an annual cereal 
grass, possessing a four-cornered imbricated 
spike, with four-flowered spikelets, having 
their valves ventricose, ovate, truncate, mu- 


cronate, compressed under the apex, the nerve 
somewhat prominent. Its native country is 
not known, but has been supposed to be Persia 
or Siberia. The plant may have been so altered 
by cultivation as now to be very different 
from the parent. Fabre and Prof. Buckman 
think that it may have been developed from 
Agilops (q.v.), a genus allied to Triticum, 
thuugh Henfrey objects to this identification, 
Wheat was cultivated from an early period in 
Egyptiand the neighbouring countries [2.], as 
also by the Greeks, the Romans, &c. Now it 
has spread over a great part of the world, 
flourishing, in climates considerably differing 
fromeach other. In the Buropean and Asiatic 
zone, which includes France, England and 
part of Scotland, part of Germany, Hungary, 
the Crimea, Mount Caucasus, and part of 
Central Asia, wheat isalmost the only cereal 
cultivated ; in a zone a little further north it 
is associated with rye. The great wheat-pro- 
ducing country of the present day, however, is 
the United States, and particularly the states 
of the northern Mississippi basin, the wheat 
production of this region sufficing not only for 
this country, but to supply the surplus demands 
of the countries of Europe. This great wheat- 
producing region, in fact, has been looked 
upon as the wheat granary of the world, but 
other countries are now coming into competi- 
tion with it, particularly ths Canadian provinces 
lying north of it. At present there are more 
than 38,000,000 acres in the United States 
devoted to wheat production, the total crop 
being, in 1890, nearly 400,000,000 bushels, in 
1891, 545,000,000 bushels. Russia comes second 
in acreage, and France third, while India has 
also a large acreage in wheat. 


(2) Seript.: (1) SMT (chhittah), (Gen. xxx. 
14); (2) 132 (bar), or 13 (bar) (Amos vy. 11, 
viii. 5); (3) 21 (dagan) (Num. xviii. 12); (4) 
MiB) (rhiphoth) (Prov. xxvii. 22). 

wheat-barley, s. [NAkED-BARLEY.] 

wheat-drill, s, [Grain-DRILL.] 
wheat-ear, s. An ear of wheat. 


wheat-eel, s. A disease in wheat, called 
also Ear-cockle and Purples. 


wheat-fly, s. 

Entom. : Cecidomyia tritict; a yellow and 
orange coloured two-winged fly, about a tenth 
of an inch long, with black eyes, the female 
of which deposits her eggs in the heart of the 
wheat blossom. These eggs soon give exit to 
yellow or orange-coloured larve, popularly 
known as red maggots, which feed on the 
reproductive organs of the plant, preventing 
the seed from coming to perfection. When 
full-grown they descend the stem, and undergo 
their transformation into the chrysalis state 
in the earth. 


wheat-grass, s. 
Bot. : Various species of Triticum (q.v.). 


wheat-midge, s. 

Entomology : 

1. Cecidomyia tritici. [WHEAT-FLY.] 

2. Lasioptera obfuscata. It is a small, two- 
winged fly of a black colour, with habits like 
those of No. 1. 


wheat-mildew, s. 
Bot. : Puccinia graminis. (Rust, s., IL.] 


-wheat-moth, s. 
'Entom. ; The Grain-moth (q.v.). 


wheat-starch, s. 

Micros, : The starch or flour of wheat, fre- 
quently used in 
the adulteration 
of mustard, pep- 
per, &c, It can 
be readily identi- 
fied by the micro- 
scope, the larger 
granules being 
round and slightly 
flattened on one 
side, the smaller 
ones, when exam- 
ined by a high 

“power, being dis- 
tinctly angular. 
Each granule has 


WHEAT-STARCH. 
(Magnified 100 diameters.) 


a hilum, or central spot, and many of the 
larger ones exhibit faintly marked concentric 
Tings. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore. wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, riile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», e=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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whéat’-éar, s. (Etym. doubtful. The name 
has been explained from the arrival of the 
bird “when the wheat isin the ear; but the 
reason is fallacious; for the wheatear arrives 
in Britain before that period, or, according to 
Fuller (Worthies: Sussex), ‘‘because fattest 
when wheat is ripe, whereon it feeds,’”’” Some 
connect the name with A.S. hwet=keen, a 
supposed keenness of hearing being suggested 
by the decided marking of the feathers near 
theauditory apertures. Halliwell gives Line. 
whitter = to complain. Smollett (Travels, 
lett. iii.) says the name is corrupted from 
white-arse, which is supported by the French 
name cul blanc, and the English names White- 
tail, White-rump.] 

Ornith.: Saxicola enanthe ; called also the 
Fallow-chat and Fallow-finch, A well-known 
British visitant, arriving about the early part 
of Marehand remaining till the end of autumn. 
Length about six inches; upper parts light 
silver-gray, with patch of white on rump; 
Cuill-feathers, coverts, middle tail-feathers, 
aud tips of rectrices (which are white), deep 
black ; black streak from edge of beak to ear, 
enveloping the eye and spreading to ear- 
coverts; breast, orange-buff; belly, white. 
These birds are in excellent condition in 
August and September, and many thousands 
are taken in traps every year for the table, 
under the name of British Ortolans. 


The wheatear is another ae visitor. It is sup- 
cn to be the Laureate’s ‘sea-blue bird of March,’ 

ut I believe he has never spoken conclusively on the 
point.”—St. James's Gazette, March 9, 1887, 


whéat-—en, a. (Eng, wheat; -en.] Made of 
wheat ; obtained from wheat. 
* His diet was of wheaten bread, 
And milk, and oats, and straw.” 
Cowper : Epitaph ona Hare, 
Whéat’-stone, s. [See def.] Sir C. Wheat- 
stone, the electrician (1802-75), 


Wheatstone’s bridge, s. 
BRIDGE. ] 


*wheder, pron. or conj. [WHETHER.] 


whee'—dle, v.t. & i. [According to Skeat, 
probably for weedle, from Ger. wedeln = to 
wag the tail, to fan, from wedel=a fan, a 
tail, a brush; M.H. Ger. wadel; O. H. Ger. 
wadol = a tail.) 
A. Transitive : 
1. To entice with soft words ; to gain over 
by gal and flattery ; to coax, to cajole, to 
er. : 


“A fox stood licking of his lips at the cock, and 
wheedling him to get him down.”—ZL’ Estrange : Fables. 


2. To gain or procure by flattery or coaxing. 


“T have already a deed of settlement of the best 
seb her estate, which I wheedied out of her; and 

hat you shall partake at least.”—Congreve: Way of 
the World, iii. 


3. To gain from by coaxing or flattery. (Fol- 
lowed by out of before the thing gained.) 
“ He wheedled Tillotson out of some money.”—Mac- 
quay. Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
B, Intrans.: To flatter, to coax, to cajole. 
“ A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp'ring she.” 
Rowe ; Jane Shore, i. 
whee’-dle, s. (WHEEDLE, v.] Enticement, 
coaxing, flattery. 


wheéd’-lér, s. [Eng. wheedl(e), v.;-er.] One 
who wheedles, coaxes, or cajoles. 


wheed’-ling, pr. par.,a., &s. [WHEEDLE, ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 4 
C. As subst. : Coaxing, flattering, cajoling. 
“By murm’ring, wheedling, stratagem, and force.” 
Pope: Wife of Bath, 163, 
wheéd’-ling-ly, adv. [Eng. wheedling ; -ly.] 
In a wheedling manner; with coaxing or 
flattery. 


“*Can't you do nothing for him?’ she said wheed- 
tingly.”"—J. 8. Le Fanu: Ina Glass Darkly, i, 243. 


*weol. *wheele, s. [A.S. hwedl, 
hweohl, hweowol ; cogn. with Dut. wiel; Izel. 
hjol; Dan. huil: Sw. hjul.J 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A cireular frame or solid dis¢ turning on 
an axis. The essential feature of a wheel is 
rotation, partial or entire. Its motion may be 
intermittent, oscillatory, or continuous. Its 
form may be circular or otherwise ; its con- 
tour regular or irregular, Its function may 
be to transmit motion or to modify it. Its 
application may necessitate cogs of a given 
form, or it may be smooth, its surface being 
free from contact with other portions of the 
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machine. It may be hollow, for the convey- 
ance or measurement of fluids; or it may be 
the means of propulsion of fluids; or con- 
versely it may be propelled by them. Itmay 
form a support, and, by rotation, be made effec- 
tive in assisting transportation. As used for 
vehicles, the wheel has cast-iron hub (nave) and 
tire, and wrought-iron or wooden spokes, The 
felly has holes flaring to the outside, so as to 
hold the ends of the spokes, which have conical 
heads to fit the openings. The inner ends of the 
spokes pass through the outerrim of the hub, 
and are secured by nuts. The insertion of the 
spokes in circles near the ends of the hubs 
gives them an extended base or bearing, and 
strengthens the wheel against lateral strain. 
Wheels receive different names according to 
the purpose for which they are used; as, bal- 
ance-wheel, cog-wheel, crown-wheel, fly-wheel, 
paddle-wheel, pinion-wheel, scape-wheel, tread- 
wheel, turbine, &c.,-Which will be found de- 
scribed under their respective heads. 

2. A machine for spinning yarn or thread ; 
& spinning-wheel (q.v.). 

“Tsee the eldest daughter at her wheel, 

Spinning amain.” Wordsworth; Excursion, vi. 

3. In the same sense as II. 1. 

4, An apparatus, machine, instrument, or 
other object having a wheel-like shape, or the 
essential feature of which is a wheel: as— 

(1) The revolving dise used by potters in 
modelling ; a potter’s wheel. 


“ Then I wentgdown to the potter’s house, and, be- 
hold, he wrought a work on the wheels,”—Jeremiah 


xviii, 3. . 

(2) An instrument of torture formerly used 
for criminals of the most atrocious class. In 
some places it consisted of a carriage-wheel, 
on which the criminal was placed with his 
face upwards, and his legs and arms extended 
along the spokes. On the wheel being moved 
round, the executioner broke the victim’s 
limbs by successive blows with a hammer or 
iron bar, and after a more or less protracted 
interval put an end to his sufferings by two 
or three severe blows, called cowps de grdce 
(mercy-strokes) on the chest or stomach, or 
by strangling him. In Germany its use lin- 
gered down to the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. 


“Let them pull all about mine ears, present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses’ heels,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 2. 


*(3) A circular body, a disc, an orb. 
* (4) A carriage, a chariot. 
“ A carbuncle of Pheebus’ wheel.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, v. 5. 
+5, A circular motion; arevolution; rota- 
tion, circumgyration. 


“ According to the common vicissitude and wheel of 
things, the proud and the insolent, after long tram- 
pling upon others, come at length to be trampled upon 

jhemselves,”’—South, 


6. One of the attributes of Fortune as the 
emblem of mutability. 

*7, The burden or refrain of a ballad. 

“You must sing a-down, a-down, 
And you call him a-down-a. 
O, how the wheel becomes it!" 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 5. 

8. A bicycle, safety, &c. 

II, Technically : 

( ais ios : A tiller-wheel; a steering-wheel 
q.V.). 

2. Pyrotechnics: A firework of a circular 
shape, which, while burning, revolves on an 
axis by the action of the escaping gas. 

¥ 1. To break wpon the wheel : To subject to 
ay CORES described under WHEEL, s., 

. 4, (2). 

2. To break a fly (butterfly, &e.) on the wheel: 

(1) To subject to a punishment out of all 
proportion to the gravity of the offence and 
importance of the offender. 

(2) To employ great means or exertions for 
trifling ends. 

3. To put one’s shoulder to the wheel : [SHOUL- 
DER, 5.]. 

4, Wheel and aale: A modification of the 
lever (q.v.), and one of the mechanical powers, 
Its most simple form is a cylindrical axle, on 
which a concentric wheel is firmly fastened, 
the whole being suspended horizontally. When 
this power is employed to raise heavy weights, 
the weight is attached to a rope wound round 
the axle, and the power applied to a rope 
placed in the grooved rim of the wheel, or to 
a handle fixed at right angles to the rim of 
the wheel, for which an ordinary winch may 
be substituted. From the diagram it will be 


A 


seen that this machine is a lever, the extremi- 
ties of which are not points as in the normal 
form (LEVER, s.], but the circumference of the 
circles (the wheel and the 
axle), whose yi are C fa 
cB respectively. Hence the 

power and the weight are fe 

not attached to particular 
points in these circumfer- 

ences, but to cords wound 

round them ; and the imagin- 

ary simple lever a B (formed 

by joining the points 4, B, 

where the cords become tan- 

gents to the circles) remains [P] w 
unaltered in position and ,...sversEsxction 
magnitude. The conditions or wHEEL AND AXLE, 
of equilibrium are that P x 

CA=wW xX CB; or, since the circumferences 
of circles are proportional to their radii, that 
P:w:: circumference of the axle : the cir- 
cumference of the wheel (or, if a winch is em- 
ployed, the circumference of the revolution 
described by the power), 

5. Wheel of life: [ZoETROPE]. 

6. Wheels within wheels: A complication of 
Se BBLSRATCSS, motives, influences, or the 

8. 

wheel-animalcules, s, pl. (Rorirera.] 

* wheel-band, s. The tire of a wheel. 

“Dispurpled from the horses’ hoofs, and from the 
wheel-band's beat.” 

Chapman: Homer; Iliad xi, 466, 
wheel-barometer, s. [BAROMETER.] 
wheel-barrow, * wheele-barrow, s. 

A sort of hand-machine, consisting of a frame 
with two handles or trams, and frequently a 
box, supported on a single wheel and rolled by 
a single individual. 

““Who [Flemmings] had brought their horses and 
cartes, and wheele-barrowes, aud plankes for their bar- 
rowes to runne vpon.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, iii. 693, 

wheel-bird, s. 

Ornith. : One of the many popular names of 
the Goatsucker (Caprimulgus ewropeeus), It 
has reference to the fancied resemblance of 
the note of the bird to the noise of a spinning-- 
wheel, 

wheel-boat, s. A boat with wheels, to- 
be used either on water or on inclined planes’. 
or railways. 

wheel-bug, s. [ARILUs.] 

wheel-carriage, s. A carriage moved! 
on wheels, as a coach, gig, waggon, cart, rail- 
way carriage, &c. 

wheel-chair, s. A bath-chair; an in~ 
valid’s chair, 

wheel-coulter, s. 

Agric.; A sharp-edged wheel running in 
advance of the breast of the plough, to cut 
the sod or weeds in the line of the furrow. It 
has long been used in the fen-lands. 

wheel-cutting, s. The operation of cut- 
ting the teeth in the wheels used by watch 
and clock makers, and for other mechanical 
purposes. 

wheel-fire, s. <A fire encompassing a 
crucible without touching it, 

wheel-guard plate, s. 

Ordn. ; An iron 'guard on each side of the 
stock ofa field or siege gun-carriage, to prevent 
its being chafed by the wheels when turning. 
Used also on carriages. 

wheel-horse, s. The sameas WHEELER. 

“The wheel-horse rider of one of the captured 
Federal teams took in the situation at a glance.”— 
Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

wheel-house, s. 

Naut.: A kind of round house, built over: 
the steering-wheel in large ships, for the shel- 
ter of the steersman, 

wheel-jack, s. A lifting-jack with a low 
toe, to catch beneath the tire of a wheel. 

wheel -lathe, s. A lathe for turning: 
railway-wheels and other large work, 

wheel-lock, s. 

* 1, Firearms: A form of lock consisting of 
a furrowed wheel of steel, whose friction: 
against a piece of flint produced sparks which. 
ignited the priming. 
2. Locksmithing: A letter-lock (q.v.), 
wheel-ore, s. (Ger. rddelerz.] 
Min.: A name given by the miners of 


- (pOU, DE; peat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; éxpect, Xenophon, exist, -iig. 
jan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -bie, -dle, &c. = bel, deb. 


n 
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wheel—whelp 


Kapnik, Hungary, to a variety of Bournonite 
(q.v.) occurring in wheel-like groups of 
erystals. 


wheel-pit, s. A walled hole for the heavy 
fly-wheel of a train of rolls, &. 


wheel-plough, s. 

1, A plough supported in part by a wheel or 
wheels as a gauge of depth. 

2. A plough with a wheel in the space be- 
tween the landside and mould-board, and re- 
ducing the friction of the plough by bearing 
the weight, 


wheel-race, s. 
water-wheel is fixed. 


wheel-rope, s. 

Naut.: A rope rove through a block on 
each side of the deck, and led round the barrel 
of the steering-wheel to assist in steering. 
Chains are now much more commonly used 
for the purpose. 


wheel-shaped,a. Shaped like a wheel; 
' rotate (q.v.). 


wheel-swarf, s. A clayey cement or 
putty, made in Sheffield from the dust derived 
from abrasion of the grindstones, and used in 
furnaces where steel is manufactured for coat- 
ing the layers of iron and charcoal. 


wheel-tire, s. The iron band which en- 
circles a wooden wheel. [TrRE (2), s.] 


wheel-train, s. A number of wheels so 
arranged that the revolution of one causes 
the revolution of all. 


wheel-window, s. 

Gothic Arch. : A circular window with radia- 
ting mullions resembling the spokes of a 
wheel. [RosE-winpow, ] 


wheel-work, s. The combination of 
-wheels which communicate motion to one 
another in machinery, the motion being com- 
municated from the one wheel to the other by 
belts or straps passing over the circumferences 
of both, or by teeth cut in those circumferences 
and working in one another, or by cogs. The 
most familiar examples of wheel-work are to 
‘be found in clocks and watches. 


*wheel-worn, a. Worn by the action 
or traffic of wheeled vehicles. 
“The chariots bounding in her wheel-worn streets,” 
Cowper ; Expostulation, 21, 
wheel, v.t. & i. [WHEEL (1), s.] 
A. Transitive : 


1. To cause to turn on an axis, pivot, centre, 
or the like; to cause to revolve or rotate ; to 
give a circular motion to ; to turn round; to 
whirl. 


2. To convey on wheels, or in a vehicle 
mounted. on wheels: as, To wheel a load of 
hay, earth, &c. 


3. To make or perform in a circle; to give 
.a circular direction to. 
“ The fierce malicious foe, 
Wheeling round his watchful flight.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xxiv. 
4, To provide or furnish with a wheel or 
wheels: as, To wheel a cart. 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To turn on, or as on, an axis ; to revolve, 
ito rotate. 

“The moon carried about the earth always shows 
the same face to us, not once wheeling upon her own 
centre.’—Bentley. 

2. To change direction; as though by 

‘moving on an axis or pivot. 
“Thus step by step, where’er the Trojan wheel'd, 
There swift Achilles compass'd round the field.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxii. 249, 
3. To make a circular or spiral flight. 
“* The sea-bird wheeling round it, with the din 
Of wings.” ' Longfellow: The Lighthouse. 

4, To ride a bicycle or tricycle. 

“One young girl. . . was attended by a youthona 
bicycle, who wheeled attentively at her side,”— 
Century Magazine, Sept., 1884, p. 648. 

*5, To roll forward or along. 

: : “Thunder mixed with hail, 
Hail mixed with fire, must rend the Egyptian sky, 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls,” 
Milton: P. L., xii, 183, 
*6. To turn or change in opinion; to take 
a different side or course. 

“In the change at the Restoration, they wheel’d about 
and acted like Protei.”— Wood : Athen@ Oxon., vol ii. 

*7, To fetch or compass ; hence, to wander 

about. 


The place in which a 


“1 was forced to wheel 
Three or four miles about.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 6. 


wheél’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. wheel, s. ; 
-age.) Duty or toll paid for wheeled vehicles 
passing over certain ground. 


wheeled, a. (Eng. wheel, s.; -ed.] Having 
wheels ; conveyed or supported on wheels. 


“At all times elaborate exhibitions are made on 
wheeled vehicles,”—Scribner’s Magazine, Aug., 1880, 
p. 611. 


wheel’-ér, s. (Eng. wheel, v.; -er.] 
1, One who wheels. 
*92, One who makes wheels ; a wheelwright, 


3. A wheel-horse, or the horse next the 
wheels of a carriage. 
4, A worker on sewed muslin, 


wheel’-ér-ite, s. [After Lieut. G. M. 
Wheeler ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A resin occurring in lignite beds of 
Cretaceous age in northern New Mexico. A 
mean of two analyses yielded : carbon, 72°97 ; 
hydrogen, 7°92; agreeing with the formula 
n(Cs5HgO), where n equals 5 or 6. 


wheél’-6_ry, « [Seo extract.] 

““(Wheelery’ is the latest innovation I have heard 
of in cycling nomenclature. It designates the room 
set apart for storing, cleaning and repairing the wheels 
of sojourners at a New York health resort hotel.’’— 
Ladies’ Every Saturday, Aug. 3, 1895. 


wheel’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [WHEEL, v.] 
A. As pr. par., & partigyp. adj.: (See the 
verb). 
B. As. subst. : The act or practice of riding 
a bicycle or tricycle. 


wheel-léss, a. [Eng. wheel, s.; -less.] Des- 
titute of wheels ; without wheels. 


“The broken-down, wheelless, shaftless buggies,”— 
Daily Telegraph, March 20, 1886. 


wheel’-man, s. [Eng. wheel, s., and man.] 
One who uses a bicycle or tricycle; a cyclist. 


“As wheelmen nowadays so greatly abound, the 
landlords profit by this arrangement.”—Century 
Magazine, Sept., 1884, p. 646. 


wheél’-wom-an, s. A woman cyclist. 


wheel -wright (gf silent), *wheele- 
wright, s. (Eng. wheel, and wright.) A 
man whose occupation is to make wheels and 
wheeled carriages. 
4 The Wheelwrights are one of the London 
Companies. They were incorporated in 1670. 


wheen, s. [A.S. hwéne, hwéne.] A parce. ; 
a number of persons or things ; a quantity. 
(Scotch.) 
“Ty have six terriers at hame, forbye twa couple of 
slow-hunds, five grews,; and a wheen other dogs,”— 
Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxii. 


wheeze, s. [WHEEZE,v.] <A joke, anecdote, 
or dialogue not strictly connected with a 
piece that is being played, but introduced by 
an actor sometimes with the assistance and 
for the benefit of others. Applied also to the 
dialogues between the songs at nigger enter- 
tainments, and to the jokes of circus clowns. 
(Theat. slang.) 


“The man who propounds conundrums to puzzle 
*‘Brudder Bones,’ and puts on the most solemn air 
of attention while the comic men spin out their 
‘ wheezes.’ "—Referee, May 1, 1887. 


wheéze, *whes-en, vi. [A.S. hwésan; cf. 
Icel. hvwsa = to hiss; Dan. hvese = to hiss, 
to wheeze. Prob. akin to weasand, whisper, 
and whistle.) To breathe hard and with an 
audible sound, as a person affected with 
asthma, 


“ Catarrhs, loads o’ gravel i’ the back, er iarelce, cold 
palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten livers, wheezing lungs,”— 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, v. 1. 


wheez-y, a. & s. [BHng. wheese); -y.] 

A. As adj.: Affected with or characterized 
by wheezing. (Used either of a person or of 
his voice.) 

B. As subst.: A free translation of Vindé- 
miaire (Vintage), the first month of the French 
Republican year. 


whéft, s. [Wart, s., II] 


whélk (1), s. [A dimin. from wheal (2) (q.v.).] 
1. A small pustule or pimple, especially on 
the face; “an eruptive protuberance ; any 
similar protuberance, 
“His face is all bubukles and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames o’ fire.”"—Shakesp. ; Henry V., iii. 6. 
2. The skin disease technically known as 
Acne or Lycosis. 


whélk (2), * wilk, *wylke, s. [A.S. wiloe, 


weoluc, weluc; allied to wealcan = to roll, to 
walk (q.v.). Named from its convoluted 
shell. (Skeat.)] 

Zoology : 

1. A popular name for any species of the 
genus Buccinum (q.v.); specif., the Common 
Whelk (Buccinum undatum), called in Scot- 
land the Buckie, or Bucky. It is one of the 
commonest molluscs of the northern parts of 
the northern hemisphere, occurring from low- 
water mark to 100 fathoms. Shell grayish or 
brownish white, with numerous raised ridges 
and spiral strie. The whelk is much used as 
an article of food by the poorer classes ; it is 
boiled and eaten with vinegar and pepper. 

2. The Periwinkle. (In this sense the 
spelling is generally Wilk.) [LITTORINA, 
PERIWINKLE, 1.] 


whelk-tingle, s. 

Zool.: Nassa reticulata, the Dog-whelk. 
These Gasteropods bore into shells of oysters 
with their rasp-like tongues, and do great 
damage to the beds. Common on the English 
coast at low water. 


* whélked, a. (Eng. whelk (1), 8. ; -ed.] Marked 


with whelks or protuberances. 


‘* Horns whelked and waved like th’ enridged sea.’ 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 


*whélk’-y, a. [Eng. whelk(2), s.;-y.] Shelly ; 


in the shell. 


“Ne ought the whelky pearles esteemeth hee.” 
Spenser; Virgil; Gnat. 


whélm, * whelm-en, * whelm-yn, v.t. & i. 


[A modification of Mid. Eng. whelven, hwelfe 
=to overwhelm; cf. Dan. hvdlve=to arch, 
to vault over. The final m is due to the 
fact that whelm, verb, is really formed from 
a substantive whelm; and the substantive 
whelm stands for whelfm, which was simply 
unpronounceable, so that the f was perforce 
dropped. (Skeat.)] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally : 

1, To overwhelm, to engulf, to submerge; 
to cover by immersion in something that en- 
velops on all sides, 

“She is my prize, or ocean whelm than all!" 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, ii. 2, 
*2, To throw or place over, so as to cover, 


“No bodie lighteth a candle (saieth he) and hideth 
it in a priuie derke corner, or couereth it by whelming 
a bushell ouer it."—Udal: Luke xi. 

II, Fig. : To overwhelm, to brush, to ruin, 
to destroy. 

‘* Some accidental gust of opposition . . . 

O’erturns the fabrick of presumptuous reason, 
And whelms the swelling architect beneath it.” 
Pes Johnson . Irene, ii. 8. 
* B. Intransitive: 


1, To overturn. 
2. To swell up, to boil up. 


‘The water is euer fresh and newe 
That whelmeth vp, with waues bright.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 
3. To rise round so as to submerge or engulf, 
“The waves whelm'd over him, 
And helpless in his heavy arms he drown'd.” 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, i, 1. 


whélp, *whelpe, s. [A.S. hwelp.; cogn. with 


Dut. welp; Icel. hvelpr; Dan. hvalp; Sw. 
valp; O. Swed. hwalp; M. H. Ger. welf.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) The young of a dog; a pup; a puppy. 

“The rest in shape a beagle's whelp throughout.” 

Dryden ; Cook & Fox, 120, 

(2) The young of a beast of prey. 

“* A bear robbed of her whelps.”—2 Samuel xvii, 8, 

2, Fig.: A son; a young man. (Used in 
contempt or sportiveness.) 


“Two of thy whelps, fell curs of bloody kind.” 
A hakesp,: Titus Andronicus, ii. 8 
II. Nautical : 


7 *1, A species of ship, probably of a smal] 
ind, 
‘‘Aboard one of the king’s ships called the ninth 
whelp.”—Brereton: Travels, p. 164. 
2. One of the inclined bars on a capstan or 
windlass, upon which the hawser or cable ig 
wound. 


whélp, v.i. &¢. [WHELP, s.] 


A. Intrans.: To bring forth young. (Said 
of bitches and some beasts of prey.) 


“A lioness hath whelped in the streets, 
And graves have yawn’d.” 


Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, ii, 2. 


B. Trans.: To bring forth, as a bitch or 


date, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


| -*wh8ngel-forth, adv, 


1 age 


whelpless—wherethrough 
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lioness does: hence to bring forth or produce, 
(Said in contempt.) 
“Thou hast whelped a dog.” 
Shakesp, ; Timon, ii. 2, 
whélp’-léss, a. (Eng. whelp, s. ; -less.) Hay- 
ing no whelps ; deprived of her whelps. 
“ The living fire 
That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire, 
Byron: Lara, ii, 25, 
whén, *whan, *whanne, * whenne, adv, 
[A.S. hwenne, hwonne; cogn. with O. Dut. 
wan; Goth. hwan; O. H. Ger. hwanne; Ger. 
wann. Originally a case of the interrogative 
pronoun, hwa = who; cf. Goth. hwana, accus, 
masce. of hwas = who; Lat. qwwm = when, from 
quis = who.] 

1, At what or which time. 
gatively.) 

“ When shall these things be ?"—Matthew xxiv. 8, 

2. At what or which time. (Not interro- 
gatively), as, I do not know when he will 
come, 

3. At the time that; at or just after the 
moment that. (Used relatively.) 

“He hath it when he cannot use it.” 
Shakesp.. Rape of Lucrece, 852, 

4, At which time (the subordinate clause 
being logically the main proposition) 

“The time was once when thou unurged would'st 
ow.” Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 

5, At the same time that; while; while on 
the contrary ; while, instead, whereas. (Used 
in the manner of a conjunction to introduce 
an adversative clause or a phrase implying a 


contrast.) 
‘* You rub the sore 


When you should bring the plaster.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 


6. Which time; then. (Used elliptically as 
a substantive, and preceded by since or till.) 
“ Till when go seek thy fortune.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 6, 
*7, Hilliptically used as an exclamation of 
impatience. 
“ When/ Lucius, when / awake, I say !” 
akesp. : Julius Cesar, li. 1. 
§] When was formerly often followed by as 
and that, without any real change in the mean- 
ing. In the case of as the two words were often 
spelt as one. [WHENAS.] 


“ When as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph.” 
—Matthew i. 18. 


(Used interro- 


whén’-as, adv. (Eng. when, and as.) 
1, When. 


“ Whenas the Palmer came in hall.” 
Scott : Marmion, 1, 28. 
*2, Whereas. 


“ Whenas if they would inquire into themselves they 
would find no such matter.”—Barrow. 


whénce, *whennes, *whens, adv. [From 
A.S. “hwanan, hwanon = whence, with the 
adverbial suffix. -es, as in twice (= twies), needs 
re hence (=hennes), from A.S8. heonan = 
hence). | 


1, From what place. (Used interrogatively.) 


“ Whence came you?”—Shakesp, ; Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, iv. 1. 


2. From what or which source, origin, cause, 
remises, antecedents, principles, parts, or 
elike; how. (Used interrogatively.) 
i Wiens hath this man this wisdom ?”—Matthew 


3. From which place. 


Ose 
To Rome, whens that she came.” 
Gower: 0. A,, ti. 
4, From which source, origin, cause, pre- 
mises, antecedents, principles, facts, or the 
like. 


“T haye shown whence the understanding may get 
all the ideas it has.”—Locke, 
5, For which cause; wherefore. 


‘*Recent urine, distilled with a fixed alkali, is turned 
into an alkaline nature ; whence alkalive salts, taken 
inte a human body, have the power of, turning its 
ec salts into fiery and volatile.”—Arbuthnot : On 

iments. 


J] (1) From whence : A pleonastic expression 
often met with in literature, and rather more 
emphatic than the simple whence. 


“ From whence come wars and fightings among ye?” 
—James iv. 1, 
*(2) Of whence: A pleonastic expression 
equivalent to whence. 
“ He ask’d his guide, 
What and of whence was he who press'd the hero's 
side? Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vi, 1,192. 


{Eng. whence, and 
forth.] Forth from which place. 


“ Whenceforth issues a warlike steed in sight.” 
Spenser : Muiopotmos, 


_ whénge-so-v-ér, whénce-sd-e’ér’, adv 


(Eng. whence ; so, and ever.) From what place 
soever ; from what cause or source soever, 
“To these emotions, whencesoe’er they come... 
I would give utterance.” . Wordsworth. Recluse. 
*whéng-év-ér, adv. [Eng. whence, and ever.] 
Whencesoever. 


whén-év-ér, whén-e’ér’, adv, (Eng. when, 
and ever.] At what ever time ; at what time 
soever, 


*whennes, adv. {WHENCE.] 


whén-s0-év-ér, adv. [Eng. when; so, and 
ever.) At what time soever; whenever. 
“ Whensoever ye will, ye may do them good.” —Mark 
xiv. 7. 
*wher, adv. or conj. [Seedef.] A contracted 
form of whether (q.v.). (Wycliffe: John vii.) 


whére, *wher, adv. [A.8. hwar, hwer, a 
derivative of hwad = who; cogn, with Dut. 
waar; Icel. hvar; Dan. hvor; Sw. hvar; 
O. H. Ger. hwar; M. H. Ger. war; wa; Ger. 
wo; Goth. hwar.] 

1, At orin which place. 
tively.) 

“Whereaml?”  Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 493, 

2. In what position, situation, circum: 
stances, or the like. (Used interrogatively.) 

3. At or in which place, (Used relatively.) 


“T know where you are.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, v, 2. 


4, In what case, position, circumstances, 
or the like. (Used relatively.) 
5. To which place, whither. 

gatively.) 
“Where runn'st thou so fast?"—Shakesp. : Comedy 


of Errors, iii. 2. 
(Used relatively.) 


(Used interroga- 


(Used interro- 


6. Whither. 


“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where,” 
Shakesp, : Measwre for Measure, iii. 1. 


7. Wherever. 


“ Attend me where I wheel.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 7. 
*8, Whereas. 


(Used as a conjunction.) 


“ And where thou now exactest the penalty... 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv, 1. 


9, From what place or source ; whence. 


““ Where have you this ?. ’Tis false!” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, fi. 1. 


J (1) Where is sometimes found used asa 
substantive = place, situation, position, dec. 


“Thou losest here, a better where to find.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, 1. 1. 


(2) Where is largely compounded with pre- 
positions, as whereby, wherein, &e. 


whére’-a-bout, adv. (Eng. where, and about.) 
1, About or near where ; near what or which 
place. (Used interrogatively), as, Whereabout 
did you drop it? 
2. Near what or which place. 
tively.) 


“Tt is one, said he, that comes from whereabout T 
dwelt.’—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


* 3, Concerning which; about which; on 
what purpose ; why. 
* Let no man know anything of the business where- 
about I send thee.”—1 Samuel xxi. 2. 
 Whereabout is frequently used as a sub- 
stantive. 
“ Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 1. 
whére'-a-bdéuts, adv. [Eng. whereabout, 
with the adverbial suff. -s.] Near what or 
which place; whereabout. (Used interroga- 
tively, relatively, or as a substantive, in the 
same manner as whereabout.) 


(Used rela- 


whére-as’, conj. (Eng. where, and as.] 
1. While on the contrary ; the fact or case 
really being that; while in fact. 


“ Are not those found to be the greatest zealots who 
are most notoriously ignorant? whereas true zeal 
should always begin with true knowledge.”"—Sprat-: 
Sermons. 


2. The thing being so that ; considering that 
things are so. Implying an adinission of facts, 
sometimes followed by a different statement, 
and sometimes by inferences or something 
consequent, as in the law style, where a pre- 
amble introduces a law. 


‘* Whereas wars are generally causes of poverty, the 
special nature of this war with Spain, if made by sea, 
is likely to be a lucrative war."— Bacon. 


* 3. Where. (In this sense often written as 
two words.) 


“ At last he spide, whereas that wofull squire 
. + + Lay tombled in the mire.” 
Spenser; F. Q., IIT. vii. 45, 


whére-at’, adv. [Eng. where, and at.] 
*1, At what. (Used interrogatively: as, 
Whereat are you offended ?) 
2. At which. (Used relatively.) 
‘* Whereat she wonder'd much,” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. tv. 1& 
whére-by’, adv. (Eng. where, and by.] 
1. By what. (Used interrogatively.) 
“ Whereby shall I know this ?"”—Lukxe i. 18 
2. By which. (Used relatively.) 
‘The means whereby I live.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. L 
whér-e’ér’, adv. [See def.] A contracted form 
of wherever (q.v.). 


Meenas adv. & conj. [Eng. where, and 
or.] 
‘A, As adverb: 
1, For what or which reason; why. (Used 
interrogatively.) 
“ Wherefore hast thou rent thy clothes ?"—2 Kings 


v. 8 
2, For which reason. (Used relatively.) 


‘* Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. — 
Matt. vii. 20, 


3. For what purpose; why. 


“ Wherefore was I born?” 
Shakesp.: Richard IL, ii. 8. 


B, As conj.: Accordingly ; so; in conse- 
quence of which. 
§| Wherefore is sometimes used as a sub- 
stantive = a reason why. 
“ Dispute learnedly the whys and wherefores.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Rule a Wife, &c., iii 
whére-in’, * wher-in, adv. [Eng. where, 
and in.] 
1, In what time, place, respect, &c. 
interrogatively.) 
“* Wherein have you been galled by the king?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
2. In which ; in which thing, time, respect, 
book, &c. (Used relatively.) 


“Hath for him selfe his chare araied 
Wherin he wolde ride.” Gower: 0. A., 1. 


whére-in-td’, adv. (Eng. where, and into.] 
1, Into what. (Used interrogatively.) 


2, Into which. (Used relatively.) 
“Where's the palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not?” 
Shakesp.: Othello, iii. 8. 

* whére’-néss, s. [Eng. where; -ness.] The 
quality or state of having a place or position ; 
ubication. 

“4 point hath no dimensions, but only a whereness, 
and is next to nothing.”"—@rew + Cosmologia. 
whére-of’ (f as v), * wher-off, adv. [Eng. 
where, and of.1 
1, Of what or which. (Used interrogatively.) 
“ Whereof are you made?” Shakesp. : Sonnet 58 
2. Of which. (Used relatively.) 
“Who at his hand 
Have nothing merited, nor can perform 
Aught whereof he hath need.” 
Milton: P, L., iv. 419, 
whére-on’, adv. (Eng. where, and on.] 
1, On what or which. (Used interrogatively.) 
“ Whereon do youlook?” Shakesp, ; Hamlet, iii, 4. 
2, On which. (Used relatively.) 
“Infected be the air whereon they ride.” 

. Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 

* whére-6ut’, adv. (Eng. where, and out.] 

1, Out of which or what. (Used inter- 
rogatively.) 
2. Out of which. (Used relatively.) 


“ Where no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine.” 
A. C. Swinburne : Garden of Proserpine. 


* whére’-so, adv. (Eng. where, and so.] The 
same aS WHERESOEVER (q.V.). 


(Used 


whére-s0-e’ér’, adv. [See def.] A contracted 
form of WHERESOEVER (q.V.). 


whére-s0-év-ér, adv. (Eng. where; so, and 
ever.] 
1, In what place soever ; in whatever place. 


F ‘Conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin, wheresoe’er they rove.” 
Milton: P. R., iii. 79. 


-*2. To what place soever ; whithersoever. 
‘The noise pursues me wheresoe'er I go.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
* whére-thréugh’ (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
where, and through.] Through which; by 
reason of which. 


“Deep double shells wherethrough the eye-flower 
peers.” A, 0. Swinburne: Rondel, 


s*, 
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whére-to’,, adv. {Eng. where, and to.) 
1. To what; to what end. (Used inter- 
rogatively.) 
“ Whereto tends all this?” F 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii, 2 


2. To which. (Used relatively.) 
“ Whereto we have already attained.”—Phiv. ili. 16. 
* whére-iin-til’, adv. (Eng. where, and until.) 
Whereunto; to what. 
“We know it whereuntil it doth amount.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
whére-tin’-t6, adv. [Eng. where, and unto.} 
1, To what; to what end or purpose, (Used 
interrogatively.) 
2. To which; after which. 
rogatively.) 


(Used inter- 


whére-up-6n’, adv. (Eng. where, and upon.) 

1. Upon; after or in consequence of what. 
(Used interrogatively.) 

2. Upon which (thing). 

3. In consequence of or immediately after 
which. 

“The townsmen mutinied, and sent to Essex ; where- 
wpon he came thither.”—Clurendon. 


whér-év-ér, adv. [Eng. where, and ever.) 
At or in whatever place. 
“ Bear not that time, where’er we rove, 
Or absence, shall abate my love.” 
Cowper : To Delia, 
whére-with’, adv. [Eng. where, and with.) 
1. With what or which. 
tively.) 
“ Wherewith shall I save Israel?"—Judges vi. 15. 
2. With which. (Used relatively.) 


“The love wherewith thou hast loved me.”— John 
xvii. 26. 


whére-with-al,, adv. & conj. [Eng. where, 
and withal.) 
A, As adv.: With which or what; where- 
with. 
“ Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?"— Matthew vi, 21. 
B, As conj.: Upon which; whereupon. 


“ Wherewithall unto the hartes forest he fleeth.” 
Wyat: The Lover for ShumeSastness, &c. 


¥ Often used substantively with the defi- 
nite article in the sense of means, and espe- 
cially of pecuniary means, 


“M. ——, however, had not the wherewithal to 
furnish a marriage portion of seven camels.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec, 8, 1887. 


*wherne, s. [Quern.] A handmill. 


“ Her hands are on the wherne. and her fingers on 
the distaff.”"—Dr. Clarke: Sermons, p. 472. 


*whér-rét, * whir’-rét, v.t. [A freq. of 
whir (q. v4 
1. To hurry, to trouble, to tease. 


“Don't keep wherreting me with your nonsense.”— 
Bickerstaff: Love in a Village, 1, 5. 


2. To give a blow on the ear to. 


*whér-rét, *whir-rét, s. (WHERRET, v.] 
A blow or box on the ear. 
“ How meekly 
This other fellow here receives his whirrit.”. 
Beaum, & Flet. ; Nice Valour, iv. 
whér’-ry (1),* wher-y, * whir-ry, s. [Icel. 
hwerfr = shifty, crank (said of a ship); Norw. 
hverv = crank, unsteady, swift, from Icel. 
hverfa (p. t. hvarf)= to turn.) 
1. A light, shallow boat, seated for passen- 
gers, and plying on rivers. 
“ James was conveyed to Millbank, where hecrossed 


peta aes in a wherry.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. 


XK. 
2. A light, half-decked fishing vessel used 
in different parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 


whér’-ry (2), s. (Wel. chwerw= bitter.) A 
liquor made from the pulp of crab-apples 
after the verjuice is expressed. (Sometimes 
called Crab-wherry.) (Prov.) 


whér-ry-man, s. [Eng. wherry (1), and 
man.) One who rows a wherry. 


*wher-through, adv. [WHereTHRovan.] 


*wherve, s. [A.8. hweorfan=to roll] A 
balance (?). 

‘So fine, so round, and even athread she[the spider] 
spiunes, hanging thereunto herselfe, and using the 
weight of her owne bodie instead of a wherve.’—P, 
Holland : Plinie, bk. xi., ch. xxiv. 


*wher-with, adv. [WHERewiTH.] 


whét, * whette, * whet-ten, v.!. [A.S. hwet- 
tan = to sharpen, from hwat = keen, bold, 
brave, from O, Sax. wat = sharp, keen ; cogn. 
with Dut. wetten = to sharpen ; Icel. hwetja = 


(Used interroga-- 


to sharpen, to encourage, from hvatr = bold, 
active, vigorous ; Sw, vdttja—= to whet; Ger. 
wetzer; O. H. Ger. hwazan, from hwas = 
sharp. ] 
1, Literally : 
(1) To sharpen; to make sharp by rubbing 
on a stone or similar substance. 
“ The bows they bend, and the knives they whet.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ty, 2. 
(2) To rub with or on a stone or similar sub- 
stance for the purpose of sharpening. 
(3) To sharpen generally. 
“ Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 42. 
2, Figuratively : 
(1) To make sharp, keen, or eager ; to ex- 
cite, to stimulate. 
“The usual prefaces amongst such people to whet 
ee courage.""—Olarendon : Religion & Policy, 
*(2) To provoke; to make angry or acri- 
monious. 
* Since Cassius first did whet me against Cesar,” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, ii. 1, 
* To whet on, To whet forward: To urge 
on ; to instigate. 
“ Whet on Warwick to this enterprise.” 
Shukesp,: 3 Henry VI, i, 2. 
*whét, s. (Wuer, v.] 
1. The act of whetting or sharpening by 
friction. 
2. Something which whets or stimulates the 
appetite. 
“ Aniv'ry table is a certain whet ; 
You would not think how heartily he'll eat.” 
Dryden : Juvenal xi. 
whéth’-ér, *weth-er, *whed-ir, pron., 
adj., & conj. [A.8, hawedher = which of two ; 
cogn, with Icel. hvarr; M. H. Ger. weder ; 
O. H, Ger. hwedar; Goth. hwathar. Formed 
with comparative suffix from hwad = who.] 


A. As pron. : Which of two; which one of 
two. (Used interrogatively and relatively.) 

‘| Whether of those twain did the will of his father?” 
—Matthew xxi, 31, 
* B, As adj. : Which of two. 
“ And so wrought, 
That when the father him fesiase be 
And sighe to whether side it drough.” 
, 4 Gower: 0, A., i, 

C. As conjunction : 

*1. Used as fhe sign of a question. 

“ Whether is not this the sone of a carpenter? ”"— 

Wycliffe: Matthew xiii, 

2. Which of two or more alternatives ; used 
to introduce the first of a series of alternative 
clauses, the succeeding clause or clauses 
being connected by or or by or whether, 


“Thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether 
ined will hear, or whether they will forbear." —Ezekiel 
avi 


¥ (1) Sometimes the correlative clause is 
simply a negative. 

“ You have said; but whether wisely or no, let the 

forest judge.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, iii. 2. 

(2) In many cases, where the second of two 
alternatives is the mere negative of the first, 
the second is omitted, and whether stands 
without any correlative, and has simply the 


force of if. 
“ And now who knows 
But you, Lorenzo, whether | am yours ?” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 6. 
Y Whether or no: In either alternative ;: as, 
I will go whether or no. 


* whéth’-ér, adv. [WuITHER.] 


whéth’-€r-ing, s, [Etym. doubtful] The 
retention of the after-birth in cows. 


whét’-ile, s. [See def.] 

Ornith. : A woodpecker (q.v.). 

“In some counties a Wood)ecker is called a ‘ Whet- 
ile,’ and in others a ‘Woodwale,—two words which 
seem to have the same derivation. The first has been 
sup to be merely a corruption of whittle—a 
kui ee written ‘whytel’; but a still more 
ancient form of this word is ‘thwitel,’ which renders 
the conjecture very unlikely. On the other hand, 
*Woodwale,’ or ‘Woodwall,’ may be traced from ‘ Wit- 
wall,’ as found in Hollyband’s Dictionarie—cognate 
with the Low-Dutch Weedewael, and the Old-German 
Wittevaal... of which Whetile is but an easy cor- 
Ba and it is certain that, whatever the second 
syllable may mean, the first is only wood—in old 
Anglo-Saxon widw... In some form or other the 
word occurs not unfrequeiitly in old poems.”"— Farrell ; 
Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), if. 461, 462, 


whét’-slate, s. (Eng. whet, v., and slate.) 
[WuHETsTONB, LI.) 
whét/-stone, s. [A.S. hwatstdén.] [WHET, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1, Lit.: A piece of stone, usually a rect- 
angular slab, used for sharpening cutlery 
or tools. Scythe-stones are bellied, and taper 


toward the ends. Many varieties of stone, 

especially of the slaty kinds, are more or less 

perfectly adapted for the purpose. Some, how- 

ever, are peculiarly suited for imparting a fine 

edge to tools, command a high price, and are 

generally used in the workshop as oilstones. 
“T'd rather, I, 

Be like a whetstone, that an edgecan put 

Ou steel, though’t self be dull and cannot cut.” 

Ben Jonson: Horace ; Art of Poetry. 

2. Fig. : Anything which sharpens, excites, 
or stimulates. 

IL. Petrol. : A siliceous clay-slate, compact 
and of homogeneous texture. Used for sharp- 
ening edge-tools, Called also Whetslate and 
Whetstone-slate. 


| * To give the whetstone, To deserve the whet- 
stone: Old phrases, in which the whetstone 
is associated with lying, and regarded as the 
pres premium for accomplishment in that 
art. 


whetstone-slate, s. 
* whétte, v.t. 


whét'-tér, s. [Eng. whet, v.; -er.] 
1. One who or that which whets, sharpens, 
or stimulates. 


“ The air upon Banstead Downs is nothing to it for 
a whetter ; yet I never see it, but the spirit of famine 
appeurs to me.”—Congreve : Love for Love, i. 
*2, One who indulges in whets or drams $ 
a tippler ; a dram-drinker, 
“ The whetter is cee to refresh himself every mo- 


ment with a liquor as the snuff-taker with a powder.” 
—Steele: Tatler, No. 141. 


whew (ew as 0), interj. or s. [From the 
sound made.] A sound expressive of astonish- 
ment, aversion, or contempt. 
“ Lepel suppressed a whew." — Hannay; Singleton 
Fontenoy. 
whew - duck, s. 
WHEWER.] 


whew (ew as 0), v.i. [WueEw, interj.] To 
whistle with a shrill pipe, as plovers. (Prov.) 


whew’-€ll-ite (whew as hu), s. [After 
the late Prof. Whewell of Cambridge; suff. 
~ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A rare monoclinic mineral occurring 
in well-defined, mostly twinned crystals on 
calcite (q.v.), of unknown locality, though 
suggested by Quenstedt, from Hungary. Hard- 
ness, 2°5 to 2°75; lustre, vitreous to sub- 
resinous; brittle; fracture, conchoidal. 
Compos. : an oxalate of lime. 


whew -ér (ew as 1), s. [Eng. whew, v.; -er.} 
Oriith. ; The widgeon (q.v.). 


“ The note of the pyec pees is ashrill whistle, and in 

some parts of England it is in consequence called the: 

ee oree and Whewer.”—Yarrell: Brit. Birds (ed. 
, iv. 400, 


whey, s. [A.8. hweg; cogn. with Dut. hui, 
wei; ef. Wel. chwig = whey fermented with 
sour herbs. ]} 


1. Ord. Lang. : The serum or watery part of 
milk separated from the more thick or coagu- 
lable part, especially in the process of making 
cheese, in which process the thick part is. 
termed curd, and the thin whey. arious. 
preparations of whey are medicinally used as 
sudorifics. 

“Insight of the fields and castles which they re- 

Fareed as theirown, they had been glad to be invited: 


y & peasant to partake of his whey and his potatoes.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


2. Chem. : [SeRUM, 2.]. 
* whey - face, s. A pale-faced person, 
(Used in contempt.) 


“ What soldiers, whey-face}” 
Shukesp. : Macbeth, v. 3. 


*whey-faced, a. Pale-faced. 
se ad many whey-faced girls,”—Richurdson : Clarissa,. 


(WHETSTONE, I1.} 
[WHet, v.] 


{See extract under 


Vi 


whey’-ey, a. (Eng. whey ;-ey.] Of the nature: 
of whey ; resembling whey. 
“In sending down the whevey part of the blood to. 
the reines.”—acon; Nat. Hist. 
whey-ish,a. (Eng. whey; -ish.] Resembling: 
whey ; wheyey. 
“Wretched he that quaffs 
Such wheyish liquors.” J. Philips: Cider, i. 
whey’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. wheyish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wheyish. 


*whib’-lén, * whib’-lin, s. (Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A eunuch. 


“ God's my very life, he’s a very mandrake, or else: 
(God bless us) one of those whiblins ; and that’s worse,’ 
Dekker: Honest Whore. ’ i <] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine $ BO, Dot. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cilb, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ™, c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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which, *whilk, * wich, *wuch, * whiche, 
*wiche, pron. [A.8. hwile, hwele, hwyle, a 
contracted form of hwitlte = why-like, from 
Iuct, hwy = why (from hwé = who), and lic = 
like; cogn. with O. Sax. hwilik, from hwi= 
why, and lik =like; O. Fries. hwelik, hwelk, 
hwek; Dut. welk ; Icel. hvtlikr = of what kind, 
from hvt, instrumental case of hverr =who, and 
Ukr = like; Dan. hvilken (anasc.), hvilket 
(veut.); Sw. hvilken, hvilket ; Ger. welcher ; 
O. H. Ger. hweltk, from hwéo = how, and lik = 
like; Goth. hiweleiks, from hwe instrumental 
case of hwas = who, and leiks = like; Lat. 
qualis = of what sort. As an interrogative 
pronoun, which is used of any gender, but as 
a relative it is now only neuter. } 

1, An interrogative pronoun, by which one 
or more out of a number of persons or things, 
frequently one out of two, is inquired for 
or is desired to be pointed out or definitively 
described. 

“ Which of you convinceth me of sin?”—Johm viil. 46, 

2. A relative pronoun, serving as the neuter 
of who, and having as its antecedent one or 
more persons or things. It is now confined 
to things; such expressions as ‘‘Our father 
which art in heaven” being now obsolete. 
Sometimes the antecedent is a clause or sen- 
tence: as, He is ill, which I am sorry for, 


3. Used adjectively, or with a noun, the 
relative coming before the noun. 


“ What ! whilke way is he gone? he gan to me.” 
Chaucer; CQ, T., 4,076, 


4, Used as an indefinite pronoun, standing 
for whichever, any one which, that which, those 
which, or the like : as, Take which you please. 


{ (1) Which was formerly frequently pre- 
oeded by the. 

“Do they not blaspheme that worthy name by the 

which ye are called ?”—James ii, 7. 

(2) Which was formerly sometimes followed 
by as or that, with the effect of emphasis or 
definiteness. 

®) It was also sometimes followed by the 
indefinite article. 


“T shall him tellen whiche a gret honour 
It is.” Chaucer : C. T., 6,875. 


(4) Which is which: Which is the one and 
which the other. A phrase commonly used 
to denote inability to distinguish between two 
persons or things. 
= (5) Which sometimes had whose as its geni- 

jive. 
“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world.” 
j Milton: P. L., 1. 2. 
which-év’-ér, which-s0-év'-ér, pron. 
(Eng. which ; -ever, -soever.] Whether one or 
the other; no matter which. (Used both as 
an adjective and a noun: as, Take whichever 
road you please; whichever of the roads he 
takes, 


+ whick-en, s. [W1cKEN.] 


whid, s. [Etym. doubtful. Cf. Welsh chwid 
=a quick turn.] 
1. The motion of a hare running but not 
frightened. 
2. Alie. (Burns; Death & Dr. Hornbook.) 


whid, vi. [Wu1p.] (Scotch.) 
1. To whisk ; to move nimbly. 


“ An’ morning poussie whiddin’ seen.” 
Burns; To J. Lapraik. 
2. To lie, to fib. 


whi-dah, why’-dah, s. [Native name.] 
Geog.: A maritime province of Dahomey, 
on the Bight of Benin. 


_ whidah-bird, whydah-bird, s. 
. Ornith. : The Widow-bird (Vidua paradisea), 
or Broad-shafted Whidal-bird, from equator- 
jal West Africa. Male black on head, back, 
and tail; brilliant red upon the nape and 
lower parts of the body; female brownish 
yellow on head, breast and borders of wings 
rose colour. Length of body about five 
inches, tail eleven inches ; female somewhat 
smaller. The song is simple but pleasing, 
and these birds are brought to Europe in 
considerable numbers and sold as cage birds. 
‘They are generally called by dealers Birds of 
Paradise, and sometimes Paradise Widow- 
birds. Used in a wider sense of any species 
of the genus Vidua (q.v.). The name Widow- 
bird, or Widow, is also applied with a quali- 
fying epithet to allied genera; the species 
of Coliuspasser being popularly known as 


6 ; POUt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, 


which—whiggarchy 


Mourning Widows, and the single species of 
rae (Chera caffra) as the Long-tailed Widow- 
ird, 


whidah-finch, whydaw-finch, s. 

Ornithology: 

1, The Whidah-bird (q.v.). 

“The bird on the wing is the whydah-jfinch, remark- 
able for the enormous plumes with which the tail of 
the male bird is decorated during the breeding season.” 
—Wallace: Geog. Dist. Animals, i. 264, 

2, Any species of the genus Vidua, consist- 
ing of tropical and South-African finches, with 
long wings and a boat-shaped tail, the two 
middle feathers of which become excessively 
lengthened in the male in the breeding 
season, and drop off when incubation is over. 
Most of the species seek their food on the 
ground, generally subsisting on grass seeds 
and insects; but they—pass a considerable 
portion of the-breeding season among the 
branches of trees, as affording the most con- 
venient situation for the bestowal of their 
abnormally long tails, whilst some are found 
inhabiting the reedy parts of the continent in 
the neighbourhood of great rivers. Their 
nests closely resemble those of the Weaver- 
birds. The best known species are the Vidwa 
paradisea [WIDOW-BIRD] and V. erythrorhyn- 
chus, the Red-billed Whidah-finch, which is 
somewhat smaller. 


* whid-er, adv. [WHITHER.] 
* whid-er-ward, adv. 


whiff, * weffe, s. [An imitative word. Of. 
puff, pipe, &e.; cogn. with Welsh chwif=a 
whiff, a puff; chwifis=to puff; chwaf=a 
gust ; Dan. vift =a puff, a gust; Ger. pif-paff, 
used to denote a sudden, explosive sound. ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A sudden expulsion of smoke, or the 
like, from the mouth ; a puff, 
“The skipper he blew a asi from his pipe, 
gh laughe 


(WHITHERWARD.] 


And a scornful lau; d he.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 


2. A short blast or gust of air; a gust of 


air conveying some smell. 
“A whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the sties _ 
That Law has licensed.” Cowper: Task, iv. 459, 


3. A hasty view; a glimpse. (Prov.) 

4, A name used at Oxford and other places 
on the Thames for a light kind of outrigged 
boat. It is timber-built throughout, thus 
differing from a skiff, which is a racing-boat, 
usually of cedar, and covered with canvas for 
some distance at the bow and stern. 


IL, Ichthy.: [MaRyY-soLE], 


whiff, v.t. [WuHu1Fr, s.] 
1. To puff; to emit in puffs or whiffs. 
2. To consume in whiffs ; to smoke. 
3. To blow ; to carry on the wind. 


“The smoke took him [Empedocles], and whift him 
-up into the moon.”—Ben Jonson; News from the New 
World, 


* 4, To carry, as by a slight blast or puff of 
wind ; to blow. 


“Tt was scornfully whiffed aside.”—Carlyle: Frenoh 
Revol., pt. i., bk. v., ch. ii. 


*5, To drink; to consume by drinking. 
(Perhaps in this sense confounded with quaj.) 
“Gargantua whiffed the great draught."— Urquhart : 
Rabelais, bk. i,, ch. xxxix, 
* whif’-fét, s. (Eng. whiff, s.; dimin, suff. 
-et.] A little whiff. 


whiff-ing, s. [Wsrr.] A mode of fishing 
for bass, mackerel, pollack, &c. (See extract.) 
“‘ Whifng, the process of slowly towing the bait 
(sculling or pulling in the known haunts of the fish).” 
—Field, Dec, 26, 1885. 
whif’-fle, v.i. &t. [A frequent. from whif, v. 
(q.V.)-] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To veer about as the wind does, 


“Tf the winds whiffle about to the south.”—Dampier: 
Disc. of Winds, ch. vi. 


* 2. To change from one opinion or course 
to another ; to use evasions; to prevaricate ; 
to be fickle and unsteady. 

“For, just as int’rest whiffled on his mind, 
He Anatolians left, or Thracians join'd.” 
L Harte: Euloaius. 

* 3, To drink, to quaff. 

* B. Transitive: 

1. To disperse with a whiff or puff; to blow 
away ; to scatter, to dissipate. 

“ Whiffle away these truths."—More. 

2. To shake or wave quickly. 
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whif fle, s. [A dimin. from whiff, s. (q.v.). 
A fife or small flute. ines eerie 


whiffle-tree, s. <A bar to which the 
traces of an animal’s harness are connected, 
and whereby the vehicle is drawn ; a whipple- 
tree, The terms single, double, and treble 
tree are more convenient, and expressive of 
their capacity. 


* whif’-flér, s. (Eng. whifie, s. ; -er.] 

1. One who whiffles; one who frequently 
changes his opinions or course ; one who uses 
shifts or evasions in argument; a fickle or 
unsteady person ; a trifler. 


2. A piper or fifer. 


3. A wand-bearer to head a procession ; an 
officer who led the way in processions, and 
who cleared the way by blowing a horn or 
trumpet ; any person who led the way in a 
procession. 


“ Whiffers originally headed armies or processions 
as fifers or pipers; in process of time the word 
whiffiers, which had always been used in the sense of a 
fifer, came to signify any person who went before in 
a procession.” —Douce: /llustrations of Shakespeare. 


“| Hence, a harbinger of any kind. (See 
extract under SHOEING-HORN, II. 1.) 


whig (1), s. [WHEY.] 
* 1, Acidulated whey, sometimes mixed with 
buttermilk and sweet herbs, used as a cooling 
beverage. (Prov.) 


“ With leeks and onions, whig and whey.’ 
Breton: Works of a Young Wit. 


2. Whey. (Scofch.) 


whig (2), * whigg, s. & a. [For etym. see ex- 
tract.] 

A. As substantive : 

Eng. Hist.: A term applied to the mem- 
bers of one of the great political parties in 
Great Britain. Originally it was a Scottish 
term, and appears to have been first used in 
Scotland in the reign of Charles I., and in 
England in that of Charles II. According to 
Bishop Burnet’s account (Own Times, bk. i.) 
of the origin of the word; 

“The south-west counties of Scotland haye seldom 
corn enough to serve them all the year round, and the 

northern ee producing more than they used, those 
in the west went in summer to buy at Leith the stores 
that came from the north. From the word whiggam, 
used in driving their horses, all that drove were called 
the whiggamors, contracted into whigs. Now in the 
year before the news came down of duke Hamilton’s 
defeat, the ministers animated their people to rise 
and march to Edinburgh; aud they came up, march- 
ing on the head of their parishes, with an unheard-of 
fury, praying and prackeneiel the way as they came. 
The marquis of Argyle and his party came and headed 
them, they being about 6,000. This was called the 
‘Whiggamors’ Inroad’; and ever after that all who 
opposed the court came in contempt to be called 
whigs, 

From Scotland the term was transferred to 
England, and was applied to the political 
party opposed to the Tories. It was first 
assumed as a party name by those who were 
chiefly instrumental in placing William IIJ. on 
the throne. As a political term it has now 
almost fallen out of use, being superseded by 
the term Liberal, the more extreme members 
of which party have assumed the name of 
Radicals. [LiBERAL, RaDIcAL, TORY, WHIGA- 
mMoRE.| During the colonial and revolutionary 
period of the United States the term Whig was 
applied to those who opposed the British rule, 
those who favored it being styled Tories. In 
1834 it was adopted as the name of the suc- 
cessors of the old National Republican party. 
The Whig party died out after 1852, and was 
succeeded by the present Republican party. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Whigs ; composed of or proposed by Whigs. 


“Attached to the Whig party."—Burke: Appeal 
from the New to the Old Whigs. 


whig, v.i. & t. [Prob. connected with A:S 
wecgan.= to move, to agitate, to move along.) 
A. Intrans. : To move at an easy and steady 
pace; to jog along. 
“Was whigging cannily awa’ hame,.”—Scott: Guy 
Mannering, ch, xxiv. 
B. Trans. : To urge forward, as a horse, 


{ Scotch in both uses, 


whig’-a-more, whig’-ga-more, s, [Wuia, 
s.] A whig; a term of contempt applied toa 
Scotch Presbyterian. 

“Iti d for my health to come in the gate o’ 
the ite tieee bailie bodies.”"—Scott: fob Roy, ch. 
xxv. 

whigamores’ raid, s. 

Th 20 


* whig’-gar-chy, s. [Formed from wh.g, 8., 


[ENGAGEMENT, 


orus bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. Ing. 
an, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.— bel, del. 
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whiggery—whimsicality 


on analogy of oligarchy, &c.] Government by 
Whigs. 

“ They will not recognise any government in Great 
Britain but whiggarchy only.”—Swift ; Conduct of the 
Allies, (aenenate) 

whig-gér-y, s. [Eng. whig, s.; -ery.] The 
principles of the Whigs ; Whiggism. 


whig’-gish, «. [Eng. whig, s.; -ish.] Per- 
taining or relating to Whigs; partaking of the 
principles of Whigs; characteristic of Whigs. 


“A portion of the Tories, with their old leader, 
Danby, at their head, began to hold Whiggish lan- 
guage.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


whig’-gish-ly, adv. [Eng. whiggish; -ly.] In 
a whiggish manner. 


whig’-gism, s. [Eng. whig, s.; -ism.] The 
principles of the Whigs ; whiggery. 

“ And, though he had never been factious, his poli- 
tical opinions had a tinge of Whiggism.”—Macaulay ; 
Hist, Eng., ch, viii. 

* whig’-ling, s. 
-ling.] A petty or insignificant Whig. 
in contempt.) 


whig-ma-leér’-ie, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful.) 
A. As subst.: A trinket, a nicknack, a 
whim. (Scotch.) 


“Nane o’ yere whigmaleeries and curlieworlies,”— 
Scott; Rob Roy, ch. xix. 


B. As adj.: Dealing in gimcracks ; whim- 
sical. 


while, * whil, * whyle, * wyle, s. & conj. 

[A.S. hwil=a time; cogn. with Icel. hvila = 
a place of rest, a bed; Dan, hvile= rest; Sw. 
hvila=rest; O H. Ger. hwila; Ger. weile ; 
Goth. hweila=a time, season; and perhaps 
also with Lat. quies = rest.] 

A. As substantwe: 

1. A time; a space of time}; especially a 
short space of time during which something 
happens, or is to happen, or be done, 


“T for a while will leave you.” 
Shakesp. : Measwre for Measure, v. 


*2,. A turn, a return. (Wycliffe: 1 Kings 
xxiv. 20.) 

B. As conjunction : 

1. During the time that: as, While I write 
you sleep. 

2. As long as ; whilst. 


“Use your memory ; you will sensibly experience a 
dual improvement, while you take care not to over- 
oad it.”— Watts. 


3. At the same time that. 


“ Painfully to pore upon a book 
To seek the light of truth: while truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look. 
0 hakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 
*4, Till. 


“ While then, God be with you!” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 1. 


{ (1) The while : During the time that some- 
thing else is going on ; in the meantime. 


“* Put on the gown the while.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 


(2) Worth while: Worth the expenditure of 
time which would be required; worth the 
time, pains, labour, or expense involved. 

* (3) While was formerly used in exclama- 
tions of grief: as, Alas, the while! 


while, v.t. & i. [WHILE, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To cause to pass pleasantly, or without 
languor, irksomeness, or weariness, (Usually 
followed by away.) 


“ Here in seclusion, as a widow may, 
The lovely lady whiled the bours away. 
Longfellow : Student's Tale. 
* 2. To spend. 


“To while so much time in perusing this disquisi- 
tion.”"—Pegge.: Anecdotes, p. 229. 


* B. Intrans. : To loiter; to pass slowly. 
“To pass away the whiling moments.”"—Steele: 
Spectator, No. 522, 

* while’-mele, adv. ([Eng. while, and suff, 

-mele, as in piecemeal, &c.] By turns. 
“Ten thousand by eche moneth whilemele."—Wy- 
cliffe: 3 Kings v. 14, 
* while’-néss, s. [Eng. while ; -ness.] Change. 
“ Anentis whom is... nether schadewing of while. 
ness or tyme.”— Wycliffe: James i. 17, 

* whil-ére’, * whyle-are, adv. (Eng. while, 
and ere.] A little time ago or before; some 
time ago; erewhile. 

“Let us be jocund. Will you troll the catch 
You taught me but whileret” 
Shakesp, ¢ Tempest, iil, 2, 


wales. adv. [Eng. while, with adverbial suff, 
~€3. 


[Eng. whig, s. ; dimin. suff. 
(Used 


*1, While; during the time that; as long as; 
at the same time that. 


“ Whites his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling.” Shakesp. : Henry V., v. 2 


2. Sometimes ; at times. (Scotch.) 


‘For a’ the nonsense maggots that ye whiles take 
into your head.”—Scott : Antiquary, ch, xxxviii. 


whil'-ing, pr. par. ora. [WHILE, v.] 


* whiling-time, s. <A time of waiting. 


“The whiling-time, the gathering together and 
waiting a little before dinner, is the most awkwardly 
passed away of ae in the four-and-twenty hours,”— 
Steele: Spectator, No. 448. 


whilk, s. [WHELK.] 
whilk, pron. [WHIcH.] (Scotch.) 


whil’-ly, v.t. [Prob. connected with wheedle 
(q.v.).| To cajole by wheedling ; to whillywha. 


whil’-ly-wha, whil’-ly-whaw, v.t. & i. 
(WHILLY. ] 
A. Trans.: To cajole, to wheedle; to de- 
lude by specious pretences. 
B. Intrans.: To utter cajolery or wheed- 
ling speeches. (Scotch.) 


whil-ly-wha, whil-li-whaw, s. & a. 
[WHILLYWHA, v.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. Idle cajoling speeches ; flummery. 


“Learn the way of blawing in a woman’s lug wi’ a 
your whillywhas /''—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. v. 


2. A shuffler. 


“You soon begin to suspect a whillywha."—J. Wil- 
son: Noctes Ambrosiana, i. 119. 


B. As adj. : Characterized by cajolery ; not 
to be depended on. 


whil’-dm, * whil’-dme, * whyl-ome, adv. 
[A.8. hwtlum, dat. of hwil=a while.) For- 
merly, once, of old, erewhile. 
“ On sloping mounds, or in the vale beneath, 
Are domes where whilome kings did make repair.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 22. 
whilst, * whilest, adv. [Eng. whiles, with 
excrescent ¢, as in amidst, amongst, &c.] 
While. 
“ Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pit; 
Aieaiyea! REG an axe.” ia 
‘ hakesp, ; Henry VIII, tii. 2, 
*q The whilst: 
(1) In the meantime. 
“Tl call Sir Toby the whilst."—Shakesp: Twelfth 
Night, iv. 2. 
(2) While. 
“The whilst, amus’d, you hear.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i, 18. 
whim (1), s. [Icel. hvima=to wander with 
the eyes, asa silly person ; vim = giddiness, 
folly.] A sudden turn or start of the mind ; 
a sudden fancy ; a freak, a caprice. 


“Touching thy harp as the whim came on thee.” 
Matthew Arnold: Empedocles on Etna. 


§ For the difference between freak and 
whim, see FREAK. 


whim (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.] A hoisting- 
device operated by horse-power, to wind a 
rope and draw akibble or bucket from a mine. 
The rope is passed over a pulley and around a 
drum on a vertical shaft provided with a 
cross-bar, to which a pair of traces is con- 
nected. (Also written whin.) 

{Whim is used locally =mine, s, Thus 
Tully Whim, in the Isle of Purbeck= Tully 
Mine. 

whim-gin, s. 

Mining: The same as Wurm (2). 

whim-rope, s. 

Mining: A rope by which the kibble is 
attached to the winding-engine or whim. 

whim- 8. 


Mining: The shaft by which the stuff is 
drawn out of a mine. 


® whim, v.i. & ¢. (Wr (1), s.] 

A. Intrans.: To indulge in whims; to be 
subject to whims or capricious fancies ; to be 
giddy. (Congreve: Way of the World, iv.) 

B. Trans. : To influence by whims or odd 
fancies. 

“How he came to be wkimmed off from it, as his 
expression was.”"—Ward-: Life of Dr. Henry More, 


whim’'-ble, s. [Wimste.] 


whim’-brel, s. [(Etym. not apparent; prob. 
from the cry of the bird. Cf, titterel.] 

Ornith. : Nwmenius phoeopus, widely distri- 

buted from the north of Europe and Asia to 


the north of Africa and India, visiting Eng- 
land in its spring and autumn migrations, 
occasionally breeding in the Shetland Islands. 
It resembles the Curlew (q.v.), but is smaller, 
and has a proportionately shorter bill ; length 
of male sixteen inches, female somewhat 
larger. Plumage bright ash-colour, with 
streaks of brown on neck and breast ; a band 
of yellowish-white on middle of head, with a 
wider brown band on each side; belly and 
abdomen white ; feathers of back and scapu- 
lars deep brown in the middle, bordered with 
brighter brown ; tail ashy-brown, with oblique 
brown bands; bill blackish, inclining to red 
at base; feet lead-colour. The Whimbrel is 
probably the ‘‘Curlew-knave” of the old 
Household Books; its flesh is still esteemed 
for the table, and its eggs are as highly 
valued as those of the plover. 


*whim’-ling, s. [Eng. whim (1), 8.; dimin. 
suff. -ling.] A person full of whims. 


“Go, whimling, and fetch two or three grating 
hos y estore of the kitching.”"—Beawm. & Filet.: Cox- 
comb, iv. 


*whim’-my, a. [Eng. whim(1),s. ;-y.] Full 
of whims; whimsical, capricious. 
“The study of Rabbinical literature either finds a 
leridg: 


man whimmy, or makes him 8o,"—Coi e, 


*whimpe,*whympe, v.i. [Low Ger. wemern, 
Ger. wimmern = to whimper.] To whimper. 


“There shall be intractabiles, that will whimpe and 
whine,”—Latimer : Ser. before Edw. VI., March 22, 


whim’-pér, vi. & ¢% [A frequent. from 
whimpe (q.V-). ] 
A. Intrans.: To ery with a low whining 
voice ; to whine. 


“The father by his authority should always stop 
this sort of crying, and silence their whimpering."— 
Locke; On Education, 


B. Trans.: To utter in a low, whining 
tone: as, To whimper out complaints. 


whim’-pér, s. [WHIMPER, v.] A low, peevish 
or whining cry. 
“The first whimper was borne upon our ears,” 
Field, April 4, 1885. 


{J To be on the whimper: To be in a peevish, 
crying state. (Colloq.) 


whim-pér-ér, s. (Eng. whimper, v.; -er.) 
One who whimpers. 


whim’-pér-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [WHIMPER, 


v. 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. + (See 
the verb.) 
C. As subst.: 
whimper. 
“ What was there in thy purse, thou keep’st such a 
whimpering !"”—Ben Jonson: Gipsies Metamorphosed. 


*whim’-pled (le as el), a. [Prob. con- 

nected with whimper.] Distorted with crying. 
“This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1 

*whim’-sey (1), s. [Norw. kvimsa; Dan. 

vimse = to skip; jump from one thing to 

another.] [Wut (1), s.] A whim, a freak, 

a caprice, an odd fancy. 


A low, muttered cry; @ 


n fe 
A whimsey in my blood.” Ben Jonson : Volpone, 


whim'-sey (2), s. [Wxrm (2), .] 

1. Mining: An engine used to draw up 
coals ; the term is particularly applied to the 
old atmospheric engines. 

2. Asmall warehouse-crane for lifting goods 
to the upper storeys. 4 


*whim’-gey, v.¢. [Warmsey (1), s.] To fill 
with whimseys or whims. 


“To have a man’s brains whimsied with his wealth,” 
—Beaum. & Flet.: Rule a Wife & have a Wife. 


whim’-sic-al, a. (Eng. whims(ey) ; -tcal.] 
1. Full of whims; capricious ; having fanci- 
ful or capricious fancies ; odd. 
“Tf still, from false pride, your pangs she deride, 
This whimsical virgin forget.” 
Byron. Reply to some Verses, 
2. Strange, curious, freakish. 
“ Offering a whimsical insult to the government.”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 
8. Odd in appearance ; fanciful, fantastic. 
“T am not for adding to the beautiful edifices of 
nature, nor for Pee any whimsical superstructure 
upon her plans.”—Addison ; Spectator, No. 98. 


whim-si-cal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. whimsical ; -ity.] 
Whimsicalness. 


“The whimsicality of my father's brain was far 
from having the whole honour of this.”—Sterme . 
Tristram Shandy, vol. ili., ch, xxxiil, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey =4; qu=kw. 


ee ee eee 


whimsically—whip 
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whim -si-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. whimsical ; -ly.) 
In a whimsical manner; oddly, freakishly, 
fantastically. 
“There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically dismal 
figure in nature.”— Goldsmith ; The Bee, No, 1. {introd.) 
whim '-si-cal-néss, s. (Eng. whimsical ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being whim- 
sical; whimsical disposition ; odd temper. 
“Every one values Mr. Pope: one for. . . another 
for his whimsicalness."—Pope: Letter to Mr. Blount. 


*whim’-sy, s. (Warmsey.] 


* whim’-wham, s. [A reduplication of Eng. 
whim (1), s.] A plaything, a toy, a whim, a 
fancy. 

“They'll pull ye all to pieces for your whimwhams.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Little Thief. 
whin (1), s. [Wel. chwyn = (1) weeds, (2) a 
weed. (Skeat.) Prior suggests Dan. hven = 
bent grass. ] 
1. Botany: 
(1) One of the popular names for the 
mus Ulex, and especially for Ulex ewropeus. 
t is the common name of that species in 

Scotland. 

§] Used in the plural for whin-bushes grow- 

ing, as they do, gregariously, so as to cover a 

larger or smaller space with a thorny brake. 


“Mr. Laidlay drew his tee shot and got among the 
whins.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


t (2) Ononis arvensis. 

2. Petrol. : Whinstone (q.v.). 

whin-axe, s. An instrument used for 
extirpating whin from land. 

whin-berry, s. : 

Bot.: The genus Vaccinium, specially V. 
Myrtillus. 

*whin-bird, s. 

Ornith.: An unidentified bird; probably 
the whinchat (q.v.). 


“Great variety of finches and other small birds, 
whereof one very small, called a whin-bird, marked 
with five yellow spots, and lesser than a wren,’— 
Browne ; Norfolk Birds. 


whin-bruiser, s. A machine for cutting 
ane furze or whins for fodder for 
cattle. 


whin (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The same as 


Wun (2). 


whin (3), s. [WHEEN, s.] 
whin’-chat, s. (Eng. whin (1), and chat.] 


Ornith. : Saxicola rwbetra, closely allied to 
and externally resembling the Stonechat (q.v. 
from which it may be readily distinguished 
by the white streaks on the head and neck, by 
the absence of white on the wing-coverts, and 
by the border of rusty yellow on the feathers 
of the upper parts. [Cf. extract under WHIN- 
BirRD.] It arrives in England about the end 
of April, and nests on the ground, laying four 
to six bluish-green eggs, and producing twd 
broods in the season. Length about five 
inches. 


whine, v.i. [A.S. hwinan; cogn. with Icel. 


vhina = to whiz, to whir; Dan. hvine = to 
whistle, to whine ; Sw. hvina = to whistle ; cf. 
Icel. kveina =to wail; Goth. kwainon= to 
mourn ; Sansc. kvan = to buzz.) 

1, To express sorrow, distress, or complaint 
by a plaintive, drawling cry; to moan; to 
complain in a mean or unmanly way. 

“Tis true, 1 could not whine nor sigh, 
I know but to obtain or die.” 
Byron: The Giaour, 

2. To make a similar noise. (Said of dogs 
and other animals.) 


“T like a dog, could bite as well as whine.” 
Pope: Wife of Bath's Prologue, 152. 


whine, s. (Warns, v.] A drawling, plaintive 


tone ; the nasal, puerile tone of mean com- 
plaint ; mean or unmanly complaint. 


“The cant and whine of a mendicant.”—Cogan ; On 
the Passions, pt. ii., ch. iii, 


whin’-ér, s. (Eng. whin(e), v.;-er.] One who 
_ whines. 


“The sect of whiners or grumblers (for it deserves 
to be stigmatized by no very honourable name), fur- 
nishes a very proper subject for ridicule."—Anox: 
Winter Evenings, even. 14. 


whinge, v.i. (Warne, v.] Towhine (Scotch.) 


4 “Tf ony whiggish whingin’ sot, 
_ _. To blame poor Matthew dare man.” 
7 Burns; Elegy on Capt. Henderson, (The Epitaph.) 


-6r, s. (WHINYARD.] Asort of hanger 


used as a knife at meals and in broils; a 
poniard. (Scotch.) 

“ Wi’ the pistol and the whinger in the tae hand, 
and the Bible in the other.”—Scott: Old Mortality, 
ch, xiv. 

whin -ing, 
(WHINE, v.] 
whin’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. whining; -ly.] In 
a whining manner. 
whin’-ny, a. (Eng. whin (1), 8.3 -y-] 
1, Abounding in whins or furze-bushes. 


“Gateskale being a whinny place.”— Nicholson & 
Burn ; Westmoreland & Cumberland, ii. 319. 


2, Abounding in or resembling whinstone. 


*whyn-ing, pr. par. or a. 


whin’-ny, v.i. [An imitative word; cf. Eng. 
whine, and Lat. hinnio=to whinny.] To 
utter the sound of a horse ; to neigh. 
“ And tho he were as naked as my nail, 
Yet he could whinny then, and wag the tail.” 
Drayton: The Moon-Oalf. 
whin-ny, s.° [Wainny, v.] The act of whin- 
nying ; a neigh. 


whin-stone, * quhin-stane, * quhyn- 
stane, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. from Eng. 
whin (1), and stone. } 

Petrol. ; A term used in Scotland as synony- 
mous with greenstone (q.v.), but applied by 
miners and quarrymen to any hard, resisting 
rock which comes in the way of their opera- 
tions. (Page.) 


*whin’-yard, *whin’-i-ard, s. ([Etym. 
doubtful; perhaps from A.8. winnan = to 
fight ; and geard = a rod, a yard.] A sword 
or hanger. 

“He snatch'd his whinyard up.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, I. it, 

whip, * whip-pen, * whyp-pyn, 1.1. & i. 
(Original meaning, to move rapidly ; cf. Dut. 
wippen = to skip, to hasten, to flog; Low 
Ger. wippen, wuppen = to go up and down, 
as on a seesaw; Dan. vippe = to seesaw, to 
rock ; Sw. vippa = to wag, to jerk, to flog; 
Ger. wippen = to move up and down, to see- 
saw, to flog; Gael. cuip = a whip; Wel. 
chwip =a quick turn; chwipio = to move 
briskly or nimbly. The h, therefore, appears 
not to have belonged to the word originally.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, To move suddenly and quickly; to take 
or seize with a sudden motion; to snatch; 
to carry, convey, or move suddenly and ra- 
pidly. (Generally followed by a preposition, 
as away, off, out, wp, &e.) 


“The sultan, furious, called a mute, and said, 
*O Musta, AER Oey whip me off his head.’ 
'. B. Aldrich: The World's Way. 


2. To make to turn or rotate with lashes: 
as, To whip a top. 

3. To strike with a whip or lash, or with 
anything tough and flexible ; to lash. 

“Wee were constrained to beat and whip on our 
horses.”—Hackluyt ; Voyages, i. 112. 

4, To furnish with a whip, scourge, birch, 
or the like; to flog. 

“Let them be whee e through every market town, 
till they came to Berwick, whence they _came,”— 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry V1., ii. 1. 

5. To drive with lashes. 


“ Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp'd th’ offending Adam out of him.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V., i. 1. 


*6, To thrash; to beat out, as grain, by 
striking : as, To whip wheat. 

*7, To lash ina figurative sense; to treat 
with cutting severity, as with sarcasm, abuse, 
or the like. 


“ Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other men?” 
Shakesp. : Timon, v. 1. 


8. To beat into a froth, as eggs, creain, &c., 
with a whisk, fork, spoon, or the like. 

9. To fish by casting a line on a stream, 
[FLYFISHING.] 

10. To beat, to overcome, to surpass. (Amer, 
slang.) 

*11. To sew slightly ; to form into gathers: 
as, To whip a ruffle. 

12. To sew over and over, as the two sel- 
vages of stuffs stitched together. 

II. Naut.: To hoist or purchase by means 
of a rope passed through a single pulley. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To move or turn nimbly ; to start sud- 
denly and run; to turn and run. 


“In fight he sets up his taile, and whips aboute, 
turni. is taile to the enemie.”—P. Holland : Plinie, 
bk. vil, ch, xxiv. 


whip, whippe, s. 


2. (See extract). 

“She and Scully robbed a sailor in Devonshire- 
street, and Scully was suylty of what is known in 
Billingsgate as eds t+ is, being interpreted, 
keeping part of the plunder.” — Pall Mali Gazette, 
Feb. 1, 1888, 

GJ 1. To whip in: 

(1) Intransitive: 

(a) To act as whipper-in (q.v.). 

“ Also whipped-in for some time to the Bedale.”—~ 
Field, Nov. 19, 1887. 

(0) To come last. 

‘‘__ whipped in, and to the astonishment of every 
one an extraordinary stand was made."—Daily Tele 
graph, July 1, 1885. 

(2) Trans.: To keep from scattering, as 
hounds in a hunt; hence, to bring or keep 
the members of a party together, as in a legis- 
lative assembly. 


2. To whip off: To drive hounds off a scent. 


“The difficult nature of the covert, and the fact 
that they were running in view, prevented hounds 
being whipped off at the outset."—Field, April 4, 1885. 


3. To whip the cat: 

(1) To practise the most pinching parsimony. 
(Prov.) 

(2) To work from house to house by the 
day, as a tailor, dressmaker, carpenter, or the 
like. (Prov.) 


‘“‘Mr. Hugh Haliburton dilates upon the custom of 
‘ whipping the cat’—i.e., working for people at their 
houses, a8 was once the wont of Scottish tailors. A 
minister who fills another's pulpit (for a considera- 
tion) is equally said to ‘flog pouss.’”—St. James's Ga- 
zette, May 2, 1888. 


(WHIP, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. An instrument used for driving horses 
and other animals, or for correction; com- 
monly consisting of a handle, a thong of plaited 
leather, and a lash of plaited hemp or other 
fibre. Frequently, however, the handle and 
thong are in one piece, forming a tapering 
flexible rod; riding-whips are made in this 
way. 

“To thy speed add wings, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy ling'ring.” Milton; P. L., ii, 701. 

2. A coachman, or driver of a carriage. 

“‘ None of the London whips . .. wear wigs now.”— 
Sheridan: Rivals, i. 1. 

3. A whipper-in. 

“The first whip was unlucky in meeting with a 
nasty accident some two or three weeks back.”—Field, 
Oct. 15, 1887. 

4, An endless line, used in saving life from 

a wreck. 


“The whip passes rapidly toward the wreck, and 
arriving there the sailors make fast the tail-block in. 
accordance with the directions on the tally-board, and 
show a signal to the shore.”—Scribner's Magazine, 
Jan, 1880, p. 380. 


5. A flag used for signalling. 

6. The arm of a windmill, on which a sail is. 
extended ; also the length of the arm reckoned 
from the shaft. 

II, Technically : 

1. Nawt.: A form of hoisting-tackle. A 
single whip is the most simple purchase in 
use. If the fall of the rope of a single whip 
be spliced round the block of another whip, it 
becomes whip on whip, or whip and runner. 
Thus two single blocks afford the same pur- 
chase as a tackle having adouble and a single 
block, with much less friction. 

2. Parliamentary (English) : 

(1) A member who performs the important 
duties of looking after the interests of his. 
party, and who secures the attendance of as. 
many members as possible at an important 
division. 

“The Liberal whips have issued a somewhat similar 

invitation."—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 9, 1882. 

(2) A call made upon the members of a 
party to attend in their places at a certain 
time, as when an important division is ex- 
pected. 

‘‘ Urgent whips have been issued by both sides,” 

Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 9, 1882. _ 
*@ Used as an exclamation = immediately. 


“You are no sooner chose in, but, whip/ you are as 
proud as the devil. "—Centlivre: Gotham Election. 


(1) The whip with sia strings: [Srx, J (2)}. 

(2) Whip and derry: 

Mining: An arrangement for raising the 
kibble, by means of a rope merely passing, 
over a pulley and attached to a horse. 

(8) Whip and rumner : [WuIP, s., IT. 1.}, 

(4) Whip and spur : With the greatest haste, 


“ Each staunch polemick 
Came whip and spur, and dash'd thro’ thin and thick.” 
Pope: Dunciad, iv. 197. 


3 pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f, 
, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


‘ 
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whip-cord, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : A hard-twisted cord of which 
lashes for whips are made. 


2. Bot.: The genus Chordaria. 
3. Fabrics: A kind of twilled cloth. 


* whip-cordy, a. Like whip-cord ; sin- 
ewy, muscular. 
“The bishop wonderfully hale and whip-cordy.”—Bp. 
Wilberforce, in Life, ii. 336. 
whip-crane, s. A crane of simple con- 
struction, for whipping or quickly hoisting 
goods in unloading vessels. 


whip-graft, s. 

Hort. : A graft made by 
eutting the seion and stock 
in a sloping direction, so 
as to fit each other, and 
by inserting a tongue in 
the scion into a slit on the 
stock. 


whip-graft, v.t. To 
graft by the method de- 
scribed under Whip - 
graft, s. (q.v.),. 
whip-hand, s. The 
hand in which the whip 
is held in riding or driving ; hence, fig., power, 
advantage. 
{| To get or have the whip-hand of: To get 
or have the advantage over. 
“A scheme to get the whip-hand of the owner.”-- 
Field, Dec. 24, 1887. 
* whip-king, s. 
king-maker. 
“Richard Nevill, that whip-king.”—P, Holland: 
Camden, p. 571. 
whip-lash, s. 
1, Ord. Lang. : The lash or striking end ofa 
whip. 
“Have whip-lash well knotted and cartrope inongh,” 


‘usser: Husbandrie, 
2, Bot. : Chorda filam, 
whip-maker, s. 


whip-net, s. A simple form of network 
fabric produced in the loom by a systematic 
crossing of the warps. 


whip-on-whip, s. [Wurp,s., II. 1.] 


Whip-poor-Will, s. 

Ornith. : Caprimulgus(Antrostomus) vociferus, 
a Goatsucker common in the eastern parts of 
the United States. It is about ten inches 
long; plumage tawny brown, much mottled 
and indistinctly marked with small transverse 
bands, top of the head streaked with black, 
and a narrow 
white collar on 
throat. The 
popular name 
of the bird is 
derived from = 
the ery, which & 
bears some re- 
semblance to 
these _ words, 
Nuttall (Orni- 
thol. United 
States) says 
that “in the 
lower part of 
the state of 
Delaware he 
found these birds troublesomely abundant in 
the breeding season, so that the reiterated 
echoes of ‘whip-poor-will, ‘whip-peri-will,’ 
issuing from several birds at the same time, 
occasioned such a confused vociferation as at 
first to banish sleep.” The habits of the bird 
are like those of the European Goatsucker. 
{Carrimutavs. } 


whip-ray, s. The same as STING-RAY. 
So called from its long and slender tail, 


whip-roll, s. 

Weaving: A roller or bar over which the 
yarn passes from the yarn-beam to the reed. 
By the pressure on the whip-roll the rate of 
let-off (q.v.) is adjusted. 


whip-round, s. A collection or sub- 
scription among friends or neighbours. 

‘| Her] neighbours, who knew that she had nomoney, 
instituted a whip-round, and soon raised the necessary 
amount.”— Echo, Novy. 23, 1887. 

whip-saw, s. A thin, narrow saw-blade, 
strained in a frame, and used as a compass- 
saw in following curved lines. 


WHIP-GRAFT, 


A ruler of kings; a 


One who makes whips. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


whipcan—whir 


whip-shaped, a. Shaped like the lash 
of awhip. [FLAGELLIFORM.] 


whip-snake, s. , 

Zool. : Any species of the family Dryiophide, 
They may be readily distinguished by their 
excessively slender back and tail, which has 
been compared to the thong of a whip, and 
long and narrow head, which ends in a pro- 
truding rostral shield or in a flexible snout. 
They are arboreal in habit, usually green in 
colour, and feed on birds and lizards. Wallace 
puts the genera at five and the species at 
fifteen, all from the tropical regions. 


whip-socket, s. A pocket, usually on 
the edge.of the dash-board, to hold the whip. 


* whip-staff, s. 

Naut.: A piece of wood fastened to the 
heli, which the steersman holds in his hand 
to move the helm and turn the ship. (Bailey.) 


whip-stalk, s. A whip-stock. 


whip-stick, s. The handle of a whip; a 
whip-stock. 


whip-stitch, »v.t. 
1. Ord. Lang.: To sew slightly ; to whip. 


2. Agric.: To half-plough or rafter (q.v.). 
(Prov.) 


whip-stitch, s. 

*1, Atailor. (In contempt.) 

* 2. A hasty composition. (Dryden.) 

3. Agric.: A sort of half-ploughing, vther- 
wise called raftering. (Prov.) 


whip-stock, s. The rod or handle to 
which the lash of a whip is fastened. 


“ He broke his whip-stock.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, 1, 2. 


Whip-Tom-Kelly, s. 

Ornith. : Vireosylvia calidris, a native of the 
West Indian Islands; plumage olive-brown 
above, under parts white, top of head ash- 
coloured. [VIREOSYLVIA.] 


“ This bird, in Brown's History of Jamaica, is called 
Whip-tom-kelly, from the supposed resemblance of its 
notes to these articulate sounds, and this popular 
appellation has been given it by various other writers, 

r. Gosse, however, in his Birds of Jamaica, calls this 
bird ‘John-to-whit,” and can find no resemblance in 
its notes to the words referred to.”—Baird, Brewer, & 
Ridgway ; Birds of North America, i. 361. 


whip-tongue, s. 
Bot.: Galiuwm Aparine. 


whip-worm, s. 
Zool.: Any species of the genus. Tricho- 
cephalus (q.V.). 


“ They are sometimes called whip-worms, the thick- 
ened body answering to the handle of the whip.”— 
Quain : Dict. Med. (ed. 1883), p. 1,659. 


* whip-can, s. [Eng. whip, and can.] A 
boon companion; a hard drinker. 
“He would prove a singular whipcan.”—Urquhart ; 
Rabelais, bk. i., ch. viii. 
*whip’-cat, a. [Eng. whip, and cat.] Drunken. 


“With ewhipcat bowling they kept up a merry carous- 
ing.” Stanyhurst ; Virgil; neid iii. 367, 


[GoosEGRAss.]} 


whip!-crop, s. (Eng. whip, and crop, s. (1).] 
Bot.: (1) Pyrus Aria; (2) Viburnum Lan- 
tana ; (3) Viburnum Opulus. (Britten & Holland.) 


* whip’-jack, * whippe-jack, s. [Eng. 
whip, and jack.) A vagabond who begged for 
alms as a distressed seaman ; hence, a general 
term of reproach or contempt. 

“One Bonner (a bare whippejack).”"—Maitland; Re- 
formation, p. 74. 

* whip'-mas-teér, s. [Eng. whip, and master.] 
A flogger. 

“He is a greater whipmaster than Busby himself,” 

—Bailey: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 56. 

whip’-pér, s. (Eng. whjp, v. 3 -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, One who whips, particularly one who in- 
flicts the penalty of legal flogging or whip- 
ping. 

2. A coal-whipper (q.v.). 

* 3, Something superexcellent. 

SF This relique here is a whipper.'—Heywood : Four 

Se 


II. Technically : 

1. Church Hist. : The Flagellants (q.v.). 

“A brood of mad hereticks; which arose in the 
church ; whom they called Flagellantes, ‘the whip- 
pers.'"—Bp. Hail; Women's Vail. 

2. Spinning: A simple kind of willow or 
willy. 


whipper-in, s. 

1. Hunting: A man employed to keep the 
hounds from wandering, and to whip them in 
if necessary to the line of scent, 


“He was... made what sportsmen call whipper- 
én."—Fielding : Joseph Andrews, bk, i., ch. ii. 


2. Parl. : The same as WHIP, s. 


whipper-snapper, s. An insignificant, 
diminutive person ; a whipster. 


“There spoke up a brisk little somebody, 
Critic and whipper-snapper in a rage 
To set things right.” 
&. Browning: Balaustion’s Adventure, 


4 Often used adjectively. 


““& parcel of whipper-snapper sparks.”—Fieldi: 
Joseph Andrews, bk. tr, ch, eg be id 


whip’-ping, pr. par., a., & s. [Wurp, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of punishing with a 
whip ; the act of flogging; the punishment 
inflicted. 

“Do not flay him who deserves alone 


A whipping for the fault that he hath done.” 
Oreech: Horace ; Sat, ili. 1. 


4 In medieval timesin England the punish- 
ment of whipping was inflicted on persons of 
low rank convicted of petty larceny and other 
small offences. By Act 1 George IV., c. 57, 
this punishment was abolished in the case 
of women. The Act 26 & 27 Vict., c. 44, extends 
whipping to males of any age convicted of 
robbery with violence, such as garroting. In 
{the United States whipping does not exist as 
'@ punishment except in the State of Delaware, 
in which it is retained in the case of minor 
offences, such as larceny. In Europe the most 
frightful example of it was that formerly 
practiced in Russia, the whipping with the 
kKnout, in which the victim often died under 
the lash. It is now abolished. Whipping was 
formerly common in the army and navy, but 
has been replaced by milder punishments. 


* whipping-boy, s. A boy formerly edu- 
eated with a prince and punished in his stead, 
(Fuller : Church Hist., ii. 382.) 

* whipping-cheer, s. Flogging, flagel- 
lation, chastisement. 

“She shall have whipping-cheer enough, I warrant 

her."—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., Vv. 4. 
* whipping-crust, s. (See extract.) 
“Tl give thee white wine, red wine. . . malmsey 
and whipping-crust.”—Marlowe; Doctor Faustus, ii. 3. 
whipping-hoist, s. A steam hoisting 
device for use in buildings, &c. ‘ 


whipping -post, s. A post to which 
offenders were tied when whipped. 


* whipping -snapping, a. Insignifi- 
cant, diminutive. 
“All sorts of whipping-snapping Tom Thumbs.”— 
Thackeray: Roundabout Papers, xv. 
whipping-top, s. A boy’s top made to 
spin by whipping. 


whip’-ple, * whyp-ple, a. [A frequent. 
from whip (q.v.).] (See compound.) 


whipple-tree, *whippe-tree, 
' * whipul-tree, * whypple-tree, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A Swingle-tree (q.v.). 

* 2. Bot.: A tree suitable to be employed 

for making a swingle-tree. 
“Maple, thorn, beech, hazel, yew, whipwl-tree.” 
Chaucer - C. T., 2,925, 

Gf Skeat says, ‘‘Whether Chaucer here 
speaks seriously, or whether there was a 
special tree whence whipple-trees were made, 
and which was named from them, we cann 
certainly say.” 


*whip'-py, s. [(Wxrr, v.) <A girl or young 
woman, especially a forward, pert young 
woman 


* whip -steér, s. (Eng. whip ; -ster.] A nimble 
young fellow; a sharp fellow. (Used with 
some degree of contempt.) 

“Every puny peleister woes Bre ae 

whipt, pa. par. ora. [WHIP, v.] 


whir, v.i..& t. (Prob. imitative, like whiz 
Cf. Dan. Avirre=to whirl, twirl; Sw. dial 
hwirra.] 
A. Intrans. : To whiz, to fly, dart, revolve, 
or otherwise move quickly with a whizzing or 
buzzing sound. 


“ Whirring thence, as if alarm’d.” 
“ Thomson: Spring, 698, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, o=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


a a 


whir—whisk 
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*B. Trans. : To hurry away witha whizzing 
noise. 
“ Whirring me from wy friends.” 
Shakesp, ; Pericles, iv. 1. 
whir, * whirr, s. [Wur, v.] A whirring or 
whizzing sound. 
“The wide simultaneous whirr of shouldered inus- 
kets.”"—Cariyle: French Revol, pt, ii., bk. ii,, ch. iii. 


whirl, * whyrle, v.t. & i. [For whirfle, from 

Icel. hvirjla=to whirl, frequent. of hverfa 
(pa t. hvarf) = to turn round; cogn. with 

ut. Avirvle = to whirl ; Sw. hvirfha= to whirl; 
hvarf=a turn; O. Dut. wervelen ; Ger. wirbeln 
= to whirl.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To turn round or cause to revolve rapidly ; 
to turn with velocity. 


‘a The Mehaigne whirled down its Bases to the 
Meuse.”"—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xi 


2. To carry away or remove ti something 
that turns round : as, He was whirled away in 
his carriage. 

3. To carry along rapidly ; to hurry. 

“Uplifted by the blast, and whirled 


ong the highway of the world.” 
Longfellow. Golden Legend, ii, 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To revolve or rotate rapidly; to turn 
round with velocity ; to move round rapidly. 


“The water as it were whirling and overfalling, as if 
it were the fall of some great water through a bridge.” 
— Hackluyt - Voyages, iii. 113, 


2. To move along swiftly. 
“Tl come and be thy waggoner, 
And whirl along with thee about the globe.” 
Shakesp. : Titus stir onicis. vy. 2. 
whirl, *whirle, s. [Wurrt, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A turning with rapidity or velocity ; 
rapid rotation or cireumvolution ; quick gyra- 
tion, 


“ Stunn’'d in the whi7, and breathless with the fall.” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliud xv. 28. 


* 2. Something that moves with a whirling 
motion. 
*3. A spinning-wheel. 


“Meddle you with your spindle and your whirle.” 
—Udal: Roister Doister, i, 3. 


II, Technically : 

1, Bot. & Zool. : [WHort, IT.}. 

2. Ropemaking : 

(1) A reel by which a strand of hemp or a 
gut is twisted in the process of manufacture, 

(2) A rope-winch (q.v.). 

* whirl-about, s. 

1. Something that whirls about with velo- 
city ; a whirligig. 

2, A whirl-whale (q.v.). 

“ Shall I omit the monstrous whirl-about ?” 
Sylvester : Du Bartas ; fifth day, first week, 88, 

* whirl-bat, s. Any thing moved rapidly 
round to give a blow. It is frequently used 
by the poets for the ancient cestus. 

“ The whirl-bat's paling blow they nimbly shun,” 

: Translation of Manitius. 

* whirl-b last, s. A whirling blast of 

wind ; a whirl 
“A whielblast from behind the hill.” 
ordsworth.: Poems of the Fancy. 

» Eeet bone, * whirle-bone, s. 

1. The bone of a ball-and-socket joint, as in 
the hip. 


“The hollow hetchell or whirle-bones of their hips, 
which their Rees turne."—P. Holland ¢ 


Pinte, bk, xxviii., ch, xi. 
2. The patella; the knee-cap. 


whirl-current, s. 

Physics: A current of air or water having a 
cire or whirling motion, as in a whirlwind 
or waterspout, 

“4 sy within the Panatee of the whirl-cur- 

rents.” —Nature, May, 81, 1888, p. 105. 


é ean day s. Electric fluid. 


The whirlefire’s cracking flash.” 
Sylvester: The Lawe, 1,011. 


ue whirl-pit, s. A whirlpool. 
) The: deepest w’ of the rav’nous seas.” 
Ben Jonson: Every Man out of his Humour, ii, 2. 


a -puff, * whirle - puff, .. A 


Siaante Sans gif See sted Trnben 
‘water, s. A waterspout (q.v.). 


-whale, 8 A monster of the 
es ; a whirl-about ; a whirlpool, 
‘ llow’d in a whirl-whale’s wombe.” 
; Sylwester : The Lawe, 


, JOW1; cat, cell, chorus, 


whirl’-ér, s. (Eng. whirl, v.; -er.] One who 
or that which whirls ; specif. 

(1) One of the rotating hooks on which the 
end of a bunch of hempen fibres is secured, 
and by which it is twisted into yarn as the 
man recedes backward from it, paying out the 
hemp as he goes, 

(2) A revolving top, invented by Troughton, 
to serve as an artificial horizon. 


* whirl’-i-cote, s. (Wsiru] An ancient 
open car or chariot. 


whirl-i-gig, * whirl-y-gigge, s (Eng. 
whirl, and gig.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A toy which children spin or whirl 
round, 

‘He found that marbles taught him percussion, and 
whirligigs the axis in pacitroostes "Arbuthnot & Pope: 
Martinus Scriblerus. 

(2) A frame, with wooden horses or seats, 
on which persons are whirled around as an 
amusement, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A revolution, a rotation, 

“And thus the whirligiy of time brings in his re- 
venges.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 1. 

* (2) A eaprice, a whim. 

“The whirligigs of women.” — Beaum. & Flet.: 

Coronation, iii, 

II, Technically : 

1. Milit. Antiq. ; An instrument for punish- 
ing petty offenders, as a kind of wooden cage, 
turning on a pivot, in which the culprit was 
whirled round with great velocity. 


whirligig—beetle, s. 

Entom.: Any individual of the family Gyrin- 
ide. Named from their extraordinary mode 
of locomotion—a rapid skimming in circles or 
curves over the surface of the water. Used 
specially of Gyrinus natator, [GyRInus, 
WHIRLWIG.] 


whirl-ing, pr. par. ora. (WHIRL, v.] 


whirling -machine, s. The same as 
WHIRLING-TABLE, 1. 


whirling-plant, s. 
Bot. : Desmodium gyrans. 


whirling-table, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A machine contrived for the 
purpose of exhibiting the principal effects of 
centripetal or centrifugal forces when bodies 
revolve in the circumference of circles or on 
an axis. 

2. Pottery: A throwing-table. [PoTTEr’s 
WHEEL. ] 


whirl’-pool, * whirl-pole, * whirle- 
poole, s. [Eng. whirl, and pool.) 

1. Ord. Lang. & Hydrology: Aspot in a river 
or in the sea in which, through obstructions 
to flowing water, produced by banks, islands, 
rocks, or by winds or currents, a rotatory 
motion is imparted to the moving fluid. Re- 
volutions of such a nature, on a minute scale, 
may be seen on nearly every streamlet ; but 
the term whirlpool is used almost exclusively 
of the same phenomenon on a large scale. There 
is a tendency to vortical motion below most 
waterfalls. The Maelstrom, which obtained 
such celebrity, isin large measuremythic. A 
strong tidal current runs between the islands 
of Moskée and Warae, where it exists, at one 
time from north to south, at another in the 
reverse direction. When the wind acts ob- 
liquely on the tidal current, acertain approach 
to vortical motion may be discerned, but 
there is no genuine whirl. Itis the same with 
the classic whirlpool alleged to exist between 
Scylla and Charybdis. There is a tumult of 
waters in stormy weather, but nothing more. 
The whirlpool of Coryvrechan, or Corrievreken, 
alluded to by Scott (Lord of the Isles, iv. 11) is 
situated between the north of Jura and the 
little island of Scarba in the Hebrides. The 
strong current which runs through the chan- 
nel between the two islands encounters a 
pyramidal rock rising to within fifteen etileaas 
of the surface, and, becoming deflected from 
the straight course, ‘takes a circular form. 

*2. Zool.: A kind of whale ; a whirl-whale. 

“The ork, whirlpool, whale, or huffing yhyseter,” 

Sylwester : Du Bartas, tifth day, first week. 
whirl'-wig, s. (Eng. whirl, and A.8. wiega, 
a kind of insect, a ocak of bug or beetle, &c.] 


Entom, : Gyrinus natator. [Gyrinvs.] 


whirl-wind, * whyrle-wynde, s. [Icel. 
hvirfilvindr ; Dan. hvirvelvind ; Sw. hvirfoel- 
vind.) 

1, Lit. & Meteor.: A violent wind moving 
spirally, as if revolving round an axis, which 
has at the same time progressive motion. 
Whirlwinds are produced by two currents of 
air proceeding in different directions, and the 
course of the whirlwind is determined by the 
stronger of the two currents. Thus, suppos- 
ing a whirlwind to arise from a north wind 
blowing somewhat to the west of a south 
wind, when the outer currents come in con- 
tact if the north wind is the stronger, the 
direction of the whirl would be north, west, 
south, east; but the whirl-current will move in 
a contrary direction if the south wind be the 
stronger. Whirlwinds often originate in the 
tropies, especially in flat, sandy districts, 
during the hot season. The ground becoming 
unequally heated by the sun, gives rise to 
ascending columns of heated air, which re- 
sult in whirl-currents drawing up large clouds 
of dust. [Srmoom.] The whirlwind seems to be 
a less violent form of the rotating storm known 
as the tornado (q.v.), the most ‘destructive tor 
its extent of all storms. Its principal seat 
» the central United States. [Warsrspout.] 


“In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s wing 
Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
At one wide waft.” Thomson: Winter, 269, 


2, Fig. : A violent rush. 


“The deer was of hou pecnee the park, followed by 
the whirlwind of hounds and hunters.”—AMucuulay. 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


* whirl’-y-bat, s. [WaH1Rusat.] 


whir-rét, whir’-it, whir'-ick, s. [Wnarr- 
RET, S.] 


whir-ring, s. [Wuir, v.] The sound of 
something that whirs; a whiz, as the harsh 
note of the Nightjar. (Macgillivray: Brit. 
Birds, iii. 641.) 


whir-ry, v.t.& i. [Wuir, v.] 
A. Trans. : To hurry off. 


“They are gaun to whirry awa Mr. ne and @ 
wi’ your nash-gab, deil be wi’ it.”—Scott id Mor. 
tality, ch. viii. 


B. Intrans.: To fly rapidly with noise; to 
hurry, to whir. 


whir’-tle, s. (Etym. doubtful.) A perforated 
steel plate through which pipe or wire is 
drawn to reduce its diameter. (Knight.) 


whisht, s. [Wuusr.] Silence. 

¥ To hold one’s whisht : To be silent. 

“Ye needna doubt, I held my whisht.” 
Burns: The Vision, 
whisk (1), * wisk, s. [Wuisk, v.] 

1, The act of whisking ; a rapid, sweeping 
motion, as of something light, a sudden puff 
or gale. 

2. A small bunch of grass, straw, hair, or 
the like, used as a brush: hence, asmall brush 
or besom. 


“Tf you break any china with the top of the whisk 
on the mantle-tree, gather up the fragments.”— Swift: 
Instructions to Servants. 


§ Sometimes used spec. for the flower- 
spikes of Sorghum vulgare, used for this pur- 
pose, (Treas. of Bot.) 

3. An instrument for rapidly agitating or 
whisking certain articles, as cream, eggs, &c 


“The white of an egg, though in part ee euik 
et being long, pe tiate with a whisk or spoon, loses its 
‘ausparency,—Boyle. 


*4. Part of a woman’s dress; a kind of 
tippet or cape. 


O Wearing a lawn whisk instead of a point de 
Venice."—Sir J. Child : Discourse on Trade. 


5. A cooper’s plane for levelling the chimes 
of casks. 
6, An impertinent, light fellow. (Prov.) 


* whisk (2), s. [See def] A corruption of 
WHIST (q.Vv.). 
“ Whose name is Whisk, whose treat a toast in sack,” 
Pope; Epistle to Mrs. Blount. 


whisk, * whysk, v.t.&i. [Prop. to brush 
or sweep along rapidly, from Dan, viske = to 
wipe, to rub, to sponge, from visk =a Mie on 
rubber ; Sw. viska= to wipe, to sponge, to 
wag the tail, from viska =a whisk; Icel. Hee 
=a wisp of hay or the like; Ger, wisch = a 
whisk. From the same root as wash (q.v.).] 


A, Transitive: 


1. To sweep, brush, or agitate with a light, i 
rapid metho: as, To "whisk dust from a ta le, 


to whisk eggs. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


J ae Pe 


shan, -tion, ‘sion ain om oon aha. ~cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &.= bel, del. 
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. 2, To move nimbly, as when one sweeps; to 
mov2 with a rapid sweeping motion. 


“ He that walks in gray, whisking his riding rod.”— 
Beaum. & Flet, ; Noble Gentleman, ii. 


3. To carry off suddenly and rapidly. 
(Usually followed by away, off, or wp.) 


“To see three rows of corn-sheaves suddenly whisked 
up into the air,”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1885. 


B. Inirans.: To move rapidly and nimbly. 

“He was whisking along, with his tail streaming.” 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885, 

whisk’-ér, s. [Eng. whisk (1), s.; -er, from 

the resemblance to a small brush, } 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, One who or that which whisks, or 
moves along in a rapid sweeping motion, 

* 2, A moustache. 

3. (Pl.): The long hair growing on the 
cheeks of a man. 

¥ Whiskers exist also in some monkeys. 

4, (Pl.): The bristly hairs growing on the 
upper lip of a cat, or other animal, at each 
side. [VIBRISS#&.] 


“ Eating tiger’s flesh gives one courage; but unless 
the whiskers are first singed off, the tiger's spirit will 
haunt you,”—St. James's Gazette, May 10, 1888, 


II, Nawt. (Pl.): Projecting booms at the 
bows, to spread the guys of the jib-boom. 


whis’-kéred, a. [Eng. whisker ; -ed.] 
1. Furnished with whiskers; 
whiskers. (Cowper: Colubriad.) 
» 9, Formed into whiskers. 


whiskered-bat, s. 

Zool. : Vespertilio mystacinus, inhabiting 
Central Europe, and widely distributed 
throughout Asia, occurring occasionally in 
England. It is a small bat, dark chestnut- 
brown above, ashy-brown beneath; the hairs 
on the upper lip are longer than the rest, 
whence the specific and popular names. 


whiskered-tern, s. 
Ornith: Sterna leucopareia. 


wearing 


* whis'-kér-y, a. (Eng. whisker ; -y.] Having 
or wearing whiskers ; whiskered. 


whis/-két, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, A basket. (Prov.) 
2, A small lathe for turning wooden pins. 


whis’-key (1), whis-ky (1), s.  [Gael. 
uisgebeatha = water of life, whiskey.] [Us- 
QUEBAUGH.] An ardent spirit, distilled 
generally from barley, but sometimes also 
from wheat, rye, sugar, molasses, &c, There 
are two varieties—viz., malt-whiskey and 
grain-whiskey. The former is of finer quality, 
and made principally from malted barley or 
bere, and in the United States largely from rye. 
The latter is cheaper but stronger, and is 
made from various substances, as sugar, mo- 
lasses, potatoes, but principally from un- 
malted grain, as Indian corn, barley, oats, &c., 
dried and ground up. If kept sufficiently 
long, it is equal in quality to malt-whiskey. 


whis’-key (2), whis-ky (2), s. [See the 
compound and extract.) 


whiskey-jack, s. 
Ornith.: Corvus canadensis (Linn.), the 
Moor-bird, or Canada Jay. 


“These birds are known throughout the fur 
countries by the name of Whiskey-Jack, not from any 
pan Ronen predilection for that beverage, but pro- 
bably .. . from a corruption of the Indian name for 
these birds, Wiss-ka-chon, which has been contorted 
into Whiskey-John, and thence into Whiskey-Jack.’”— 
patra, Brewer, & Ridgway: North American Birds, 
li. 300. 


whiskey (3), whis’-ky (3), s. [A corrup- 


WHISKEY, 


tion of britschka.] [Britzska.] A kind of 
one-horse chaise; a Tim-whiskey. 


“ Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair, 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, i. 69. 


whisker—whist 


whis’-key-fied, whis'-ky-fied, a. [Eng. 
whiskey (1), whisky (1); -fied.] Subjected to 
the operation of whiskey ; intoxicated. 
“The two whiskeyfied gentlemen are up with her,”— 
Thackeray : Virginians, ch. xxxviii. 
whisk’-ing, pr. par. & a, [WHISK, ¥.] 
A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Sweeping along lightly and rapidly. 
2. Great, large. (Prov.) 


whisp, s. [WispP.] 


whis’-pér, * whis-per-en, * whis-per- 
yn, v.t. & t. [O. Northumbrian hwisprian ; 
cogn. with A.8. hwistlian = to whistle; 
O. Dut. wisperen, wispelen = to whisper ; Ger. 
wispeln ; Icel. hviskra; Sw. hviska = Dan. 
hviske; Eng. whistle.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To speak softly or in a low tone; to 
speak without uttering voice or sonant breath ; 
to speak with a low voice, so as not to be 
heard but by the ear close to the speaker. 

2. To converse in whispers. 

“ Juno and Ceres whisper seriously.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 
3. To make a low, sibilant sound. 
“ Each whispering wind hath power now to fray.” 
Surrey: Virgil; dineid ii. 

*4, To speak under the breath, as one plot- 
ting, speaking of, or insinuating mischief; to 
devise mischief in whispers. 

“To whisper and conspire against my youth.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, i. 2 

B. Transitive: 

*1,. To speak to or address in a whisper or 
low voice. 

“ Whisper her ear and tell her.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado, ili. 1. 


* 2. To inform quietly or privately. 
“To whisper him, that there was no such passage in 
Homer !’’— Pope ; Homer ; Odyssey. (Postscript.) 
3. To utter in a low and not vocal tone; to 
say under the breath. 


‘She whispers in his ears a heavy tale.” 
akesp : Venus & Adonis, 1,125. 


4, To mention or speak about privately and 
confidentially. 


“Tt was at the same time whispered as a great 
secret that he meant to retire altogether from busi- 
ness."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


* 5, To prompt secretly. 
“ He came to whisper Wolsey.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, 14. 1. 
whis’-pér, s. [Waisper, v.] 
1, A low, soft, sibilant voice ; the utterance 
of words without any vocal sound. 


“and gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers—ne'er was voice so sweet |” 
Byron ; Mazeppa, xix. 


2. Words uttered by whispering: hence, 
something communicated stealthily or secretly. 


“ Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown'd.” 
Goldsmith: Deserted Village, 202, 


3. A low, sibilant sound: as, the whispers 
of the wind. 
4, A hint, a suggestion, an insinuation. 
“Never had they breathed a whisper against arbi- 
trary power.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 
whis-pér-€ér, s. (Eng. whisper, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who whispers. 


‘Next to these bawlers, is a-troublesome creature 
who comes with the air of your friend and your inti- 
Tate, and that is your whisperer.”—Steele : Spectator, 

o. 148, 


2. One who tells secrets or mischievous 
communications ; a secret slanderer. 


“A froward man soweth strife: and a whisperer 
separateth chief friends.”—Proverbds xvi. 28. 


*3,. A conveyer of secret information; a 
secret agent, a spy. 


* whis'-pér-hood, s. [Eng. whisper ; -hood.] 
The state of being a whisper ; a time when a 
rumour is first suggested or insinuated. 

“T know a lie, that now disturbed half the kingdom 
with its noise .. . I can remember its whisperhood.” 
—Swift : Examiner, No. 15. 

whis’-pér-ing, * whys-per-ynge, pr. 
par., a., & s. [WHISPER, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Speaking in whispers. 

*2. Making secret insinuations of evil ; 
backbiting. 

3. Making a soft, low, sibilant sound. 


“Soft whispering airs shall lull thee to repose !” 
Cowper : Elegy on the Approach of Spring. 


C. As subst. ; The act of one who whispers ; 
a whisper, 


{| Whispering is speech without any em- 
ployment of the vocal chords, and is effected 
chiefly by the lips and tongue, (Foster: 
Physiol.) 


whispering-gallery, whispering- 
dome, s. A gallery or dome of an elliptical 
or circular form, in which faint sounds con- 
veyed around the interior wall may be readily 
heard, while the same are inaudible elsewhere 
in the interior. Thus inan elliptical chamber 
if a person standing in one of the foci speak 
in a whisper, he will be heard distinctly by a 
person standing in the other focus, although 
the same sound would not be audible at the 
same distance under any other circumstances 
or at any other place in the chamber. There 
is a Whispering Gallery at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, and another at Gloucester 
Cathedral. 


“ Whispering galleries are formed of smooth walls 
having a continuous curved form, The mouth of the 
speaker is presented at one point, and the ear of the 
hearer at another and distant point. In this case, the 
sound is successively reflected from one point 
the other until it reaehes the ear,”—Atkinson ; Ganot’s 
Physics, § 234, 


* whis’-pér-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. whispering ; 
-ly.] In a whispering manner ; in a whisper 
or low voice. 


‘‘He said to Hopeful, whisperingly, ‘There is more 
hope of a fool than of him,’”—Bunyan; Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. i. 


* whis'-pér-otis-ly, adv. ([Eng. whisper ; 
-ous ; -ly.] In a whisper; whisperingly. 

“The Duchess . . . gabbles on whisperously,”"— 

Lytton: What will he do with it! bk. v., ch. viii. 


whis‘sle, v. & 6. 


whist, inierj., a., & s. [A slight sound, ex- 

pressive of the breathing or whispering of 
some one approaching; cf. Lat. st / = hist ; 
Ger. st! bst/ pst ! = hush, hist.] 

* A, As interj.: Hush! silence! be still! 

“ wWhist, wanton, still ye."—Lodge : Huphues ; Golden 
Legacie. 

*B. As adj.: Not speaking ; not making a 
noise; mute, quiet, still. (Generally used as 
a predicate.) 


(WHISTLE, v. & s.] 


“Underneath a hill 
Far from the town, (where all is 2hist and still).” 
Marlowe ; Hero & Leander, sest. i. 

C. As subst.: A game at cards, so called 
from the silence necessary to play it atten- 
tively and correctly. It was formerly also 
called whisk. It is played by four persons, 
two of whom are partners against the other 
two. The full pack of fifty-two cards 
is used, thirteen being dealt out to each 
player in order, the dealer beginning with 
himself, and dealing from left to right. The 
last card dealt is turned face up or the 
table, and is called the trump card; the 
suit to which it belongs has for the hand 
the privilege of taking or being superior to 
any card of any other suit. The cards rank 
in value as follows: ace (the highest), king, 
queen, knave, ten, nine, eight, and so on. 
The game is commenced by the player on the 
left hand of the dealer laying one card face 
upwards on the table, this being called lead- 
ing off; the player on his left then plays a 
card of the same suit (if he has one), and is 
followed similarly by the player on his left. 
When all have played, the person who has 
played the highest card takes up the four 
cards played, these constituting what is 
termed a trick. Ifa player has no card of the 
suit led off, he may play one of any other 
suit. The winner of the first trick then leads 
off with any card he pleases for the second 
trick, the winner of which becomes the leader 
of the third trick, and so on. The score is 
taken as follows when the hand is played 
out: the partners who conjointly have won 
the majority out of the thirteen tricks, score | 
one point for every trick over six. The ace, 
king, queen, and knave are called honours, 
and the partners who hold between them 
three of these cards score two points, and if 
they hold all of them they score four points ; 
this is technically known as scoring two (or 
four) by honours. If each side holds two of 
these cards, honours are said to be divided. 
In long whist (now becoming obsolete) ten 
points make a game ; in short whist only five 
points are required, and in this it is usual to 
count by tricks alone. A rubber consists of 
three games, and is won by the partrers who 
score two of them. If one side wins the first 
two games the third is not played out. There 


— 


te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sn; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», eo =¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


‘whist—white 
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are several modifications of the game, such as 
solo whist, three-handed whist, &c. 

“ With rhyme by Hoare, and epic blank by Hoyle: 
Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist, 
uires no sacred theme to bid us list.” 

Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers, 
* whist, v.i.&t. [Wuxust, interj.] 
A. Intrans.: To be or become silent, mute, 
or still, 
“They whisted all.” Surrey: Virgil: neid ii, 1, 
B, Trans.: To make silent, mute, or still ; 
to hush, 


whis’-tle (tle as el), v.i. & t. [A.S. hwistlan, 
hwistlian; cogn. with Dan. hvisle=to whistle, 
to hiss ; Sw. Avissla = to whistle. A word of 
imitative origin, like whisper, whiz, &c.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1, To make a musical sound with the lips 
and breath without using the vocal cords ; the 
hollow of the mouth forming a resonance-box. 

“*Have, then, thy wish !'—he whistled shrill.” 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, v. 9. 

2. To utter a more or less shrill or piercing 
sound, or series of sounds, as a bird. 

“The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake.” 

Thomson ; Spring, 604. 

3. To produce a sound or sounds by means 
of a particular kind of wind instrument (or 
whistle) or by means of steam forced through 
a small orifice, 

4, To sound shrill or like a pipe. 

“The wild winds whistle, and the billows roar.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey vii. 357. 
5, To cause a sharp, shrill sound. 


“ A bullet whistled o’er his head.” 
ah Byron: The Giaour, 
B. Transitive: 


1. To form, utter, or modulate by whistling. 
2. To call, direct, or signal by a whistle. 


© He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle them 
back.” Goldsmith : Retaliation, 107, 


¥ * GQ) To go whistle: To go to the deuce, 
“Your fame is secure, let the critics go whistle.” 
Shenstone : Poet & the Dun, 

(2) To whistle for a wind: A superstitious 
Pisctiye amongst old sailors of whistling dur- 

gacalm to obtain a breeze. Such men, on 
the contrary, will not whistle during a storm. 

* (8) To whistle off: 

Falconry: To send off by a whistle; to 
send from the fist in search of prey ; hence, 
to dismiss or send away generally ; to dismiss. 
Hawks were always let fly against the wind ; 
if they flew with the wind behind them they 
seldom returned. If, therefore, a hawk was 
for any reason to be dismissed or abandoned 
she was let off down the wind. 

“Tf I could prove her haggard, 

Though that her jesses were wy dear heartstrings, 

I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune.” Shakesp. ; Othello, iii, 8, 

whis’-tle (tle as el), s. [WuHISTLE, v.] 

1, A more or less piercing sound produced 
by forcing the breath through a small open- 
ing formed by contracting the lips. 

2. Any similar sound : as— 

(1) The sharp or shrill note of a bird. 

(2) A similar sound produced by an instru- 
ment; as, the whistle of a locomotive, or fog- 
signal. 

(8) A sound made by the wind,-or by a 

body passing rapidly through the air: as, the 
whistle of a bullet. 

, $8. An instrument or apparatus for produc- 
ing such a sound : as— 

(1) A small tin or wooden pipe, pierced 
with holes, and used as a musical toy. 

(2) A small instrument used for signalling, 
&c., by boatswains, policemen, sportsmen, &c. 

(8) The instrument sounded by escaping 
steam, used for signalling on railway engines, 
steam-ships, and the like, 

4, The mouth or throat; used principally 
in the slang phrase, To wet one’s whistle = to 
take a draught or draw. 

“ My whistle once wet 
“J'll pipe him such a paven.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, ii. 
J (1) At one’s whistle: Ready at one’s call. 

“Ready at his whistle to array themselves round 

him in aris against the commander in chief.”—Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2) To for one’s whistle, to pay dear for 
eat anaes : To pay a high price for what 
one fancies ; to pay dearly for indulging one’s 
whim, caprice, fancy, or the like. The allu- 
sion is to a story told by Dr. Franklin of his 
nephew, who set his mind on a common 


whistle, which he bought of a boy for four 
times its value. 


“Tf a man likes to do it, he must pay for his 
whistle." —G, Eliot ; Daniel Deronda, ch, xxxv. 


(3) Worth the whistle: Worth calling, worth 
inviting ; worth notice. The dog is worth the 
pains of whistling for. Thus Heywood, in 
one of his dialogues, consisting entirely of 
proverbs, says, ‘‘It is a poor dog that is not 
worth the whistling.” Goneril says to Albany — 

“T have been worth the whistle.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, iv. 2. 

* whistle-drunk, a. Completely drunk. 

“ He was indeed, according to the yulgar phrase, 

whistle-drunk,”—Fielding ; Tom Jones, bk, xii., ch, ii. 

whistle-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Motella tricirrhata, the Three- 
bearded Rockling. Pennant says the name 
was applied to the fish because ‘the Cornish 
fishermen whistle when desirous of taking 
this fish, as-if by that they facilitated its 
capture.” Also called weasel-fish. 


* whistle-tankard, s. A tankard fitted 
with a whistle, so arranged as to sound when 
the vessel was emptied, thus warning the 
drawer that more liquor was required. 


whist’-lér (¢ silent), s. [Eng. whistl(e); -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. One who whistles, 


“The prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon the 
ablest whistler, who could whistle clearest, and go 
through his tune without laughing,”—Addison ,» Spec- 
tator, No. 179. 

2. A broken-winded horse; a roarer, 


“The latter of whom is spoken of as a non-stayer 
and a whistler.”—Field, Aug. 27, 1887. 


3. The keeper of an unlicensed spirit shop. 
(WHISTLE, v., 4] (2), WHISTLE-TANKARD.] 


“The turnkeys knows beforehand, and gives the 
word to the whistiers, and you may whistle for it 
wen you go to look,” —Dickens. Pickwick, ch, xly. 


II. Technically: 

1. Ornithology: 

(1) [RaTrLe-wine. ] 

(2) The Green Plover. [Puover, 1. (1).] 

2. Zool.: <Arctomys pruinosa, the Hoary 
Marmot. It is about two feet long, exclusive 
of the tail. Common in the north-western 
parts of America, 


whist'-ling (¢ silent), pr. par. ora. (WHISTLE, 
v.] 


whistling-buoy, s. A sea buoy s0 
constructed that the motion of the waves 
causes it to emit a sound somewhat resembling 
a steam-whistle, 


* whistling-shop, s. 
spirits are sold without a licence. 
Dict.) 

“ A whistling-shop, sir, is where they sell spirits.”— 

Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. xlv. 

whistling-swan, s. 


Ornith.: Cygnus musicus, 
Sway, II. 2.] 


*whist’-ly, * wist-ly, adv. 
-ly.] Silently ; in silence 
“ Stood wistly watching for the herd’s approach.” 
Arden of Faversham, 1,599. 
whit, *wit, * wight, s. [Properly wiht, from 
A.S. wiht =(1) a person, a wight, (2) a whit, 
a bit; so dwiht =aught; nadwihkt = naught.] 
[WicHr, s.] 
*1. A space of time. 
“ She was falle aslepe a litil wight,” 
Chaucer. 0.;T., 4,281. 
2. A jot, aniota, a point; the smallest parb 
or particle imaginable ; used adverbially, and 
generally with a negative. 


“He was very much the worse man for it, but no 
whit the worse painter.”— Bp. Taylor: Rule of Con- 
science, bk. iv., ch. i. 


white, * whit, * pene. 4 whyt, 
*whyte, *wyte, a. &s. [A.S. dwit; cogn, 
with Dut. wit; I¢el. hvitr; Dan. hvid ; Sw. 
hvit ; Goth. hweits; O. H. Ger. hwiz; Ger. 
weiss ; Sansc. cveta = white, from gvit = to be 
white, to shine.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Being of the colour of pure snow; not 
tinged or tinted with any of the proper colours 
or their compounds ; the opposite to black, 
dark, or coloured. 

“ The next to him was dressed in a wat white wig 

and a black cravat.”—Goldsmith : Essays, i. 
2. Destitute of colour in the cheeks, or of 


A place in which 
(Slang 


[Hooper (2), 


[Eng. whist ; 


the tinge of biood-colour; pale, pallid ; blood 
less, as from fear or cowardice. 
“ To turn white and swoon.” 
hakesp. : Complaint, 308, 

3. Having the colour of purity ; pure, clean, 

spotless, stainless ; free from spot or guilt. 
“Calumny the whitest virtue strikes.” 
Shakesp, ; Measure for Measure, iii, 2. 

4, Gray, grayish-white, silvery or hoary, as 

from age, grief, fear, &c. 
“Their berdes weren hore and white.” 
Gower; 0. A., 1, 

*5, Fair, specious. 

*6, Lucky, favorable, happy. (A Latinism.) 

White House: A popular name for the 
Executive Mansion, or official residence of the 
President, at Washington, D. C.; hence (/jig.), 
the Presidential office, 

B, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One of the natural colours of bodies 
[WHITE-LIGHT. ] 

“ How white and red each other did destroy.” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 846, 

2. Something, or a part of something, having 

the colour of snow : as— 


* (1) The central part in the butt in archery, 
which was formerly painted white ; the centre 
or mark at which a missile is aimed ; hence, 
that which is aimed at; a mark. 

“The immortality of my fame is the white I shoot 

at.” Massinger ; Emperor of the East, iv. 4. 

(2) The albumen of an egg; the pellucid, 
viscous fluid which surrounds the yolk ; also 
the name given sometimes to the correspond- 
ing part of a seed, or the farinaceous matter 
surrounding the embryo. 


“The yolke ef the egge can not be without the 
whyte, nor the whyte without the yolke.”"—Berners: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. xlii. 


(3) That part of the ball of the eye surround- 
ing the iris or coloured part. 

“Turns up th’ white o' the eye to his discourse.” 

Shakesp.; Coriolanus, iv. 6. 

(4) A member of the white race of mamkind. 

3, Plural: [Wuires]. 

II. Entom. (Pl.): The sub-family Pieridi, 
The Black-veined White is Aporia crategi; the 
Green-chequered, Pieris daplidice ; the Green- 
veined, P. napi ; the Large White, P. brassice ; 
the Marbled White, Melanagria galathea; the 
Small White, Pieris rape; and the Wood 
White, Lewcophasia sinapis. 

J (1) Im the white : (See extract). 


“Tt may be here explained that in the white is a 
cabinet-making term for unpolished goods.”—Zcho, 
Novy. 80, 1886. 


(2) White softening of the brain: 

Pathol. : [SoFTENING]. 

YJ White-antimonial ore = Valentinite ; 
White-arsenic = Arsenolite ; White - copperas 
= Goslarite and Coquimbite ; White-copper ore 
= Kyrosite; White-garnet = Leucite; White- 
iron pyrites = Marcasite; White-lead ore = 
Cerussite; White - nickel = Rammelsbergite ; 
White-tellurium = Sylvenite ; White-vitriol = 
Goslarite. 


white-admiral, s. 
Entom, : Limenitis camilla (or sibylla). [AD 
MIRAL, C, 2.] 


white-amphisbezena, s. 

Zool. : Amphisbena alba, eighteen to twenty 
inches long, and about as thick as a man’s 
finger. [AMPHISBENIDS.] 


white-antimony, s. 


white-ants, s. pl. 

Entom.: A popular name for any of the 
Termitide (q.v.). The resemblance to the 
ants, Formicide, &¢,, isin the general aspect, 
their life in social communities, the appear- 
ance at certain times of many winged indi- 
viduals, and the nature of the habitations. 
But they belong to different orders, the vena- 
tion of the wings being different. A white ant 
looks not unlike a soft immature earwig, but 
without the forceps. White ants constitute 
the most destructive insect pest to be found 
in the tropics. They do not attack human 
beings, their ravages being confined to pro- 
perty. They make their way into houses 
through some minute aperture which they 
haye found or have themselves formed in the 
floor or in the wall. Nothing external may 
reveal the fact that the joists or rafters on 
which they have been operating are weakened 
and rendered unsafe by being all pierced 
internally with their galleries. If they can 
effect an entrance into a library they bring 


[VALENTINITE. ] 


_ BOIL, 6}; Pst, JSW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = 
- -clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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white 


up mud and construct tunnels with it so as to 
glue one book to another, and eat away the 
leather or cloth by which the boards were 
affixed to the book itself, besides rounding 
off the angles of a number of the volumes, 
Whatever is in danger of them is placed on a 
table or frame, the legs of which rest on stone 
stands, surrounded by water. Every historical 
document in India is in danger from these 
destructive creatures, Prof. Drummond sug- 
gests that white ants probably render the same 
service in the tropics which earthworms do in 
temperate lands. The workers and soldiers of 
the white ants are blind, and rarely appear 
above ground, making their migrations from 
place to place under mud tunnels, which they 
construct as they advance. The workers have 
large broad heads and strong jaws adapted for 
gnawing; the soldiers have still larger heads and 
longer jaws. These wingless forms.resemble the 
true ants in appearance, but the winged male 
and female forms are much larger and flatter. 
The latter possess eyes, and leave the nest in 
great flying swarms in the pairing season, few 
of them escaping the ravages of their enemies 
during this period. The “ant hills” erected 
by them are wonderful in character, those of 
Termes bdellicosus, of West Africa, being huge 
sugar-loaf shaped mounds of earth, from ten 
to twenty feet high, and so strongly cemented 
as to bear a man’s weight. Internally they 
present several stories and many chambers, 
some for the workers and soldiers, one for the 
king and queen, and others for the eggs and 
young, and for food supplies. One species is 
common in the United States, J. flavipes; 
it is fortunately not specially destructive. The 
female or queen of the termites undergoes 
remarkable changes, increasing in size till 
from two to five inches in length, and becoming 
enormously distended with eggs, which it may 
lay at the rate of 80,000 a day. 


white-arsenic, s. [ARSENIOUS-OXIDE.] 

white-ash, s. 

Bot. : (1) An American tree, Fraxinus ameri- 
cana; (2) Pyrus Aucuparia. (Britten & Hol- 
dand.) 

white-ash herb, s. 

Bot.: Aigopodium Fodagraria. 
Holland.) 

white-back, s. 


Bot. : Populus alba. Named from the white 
colour of the leaves on their lower side. 


white-backed coly, s. 

Ornith.: Colius capensis, from South Africa, 
Length about fourteen inches; ash-coloured, 
rump and lower back glossed with red, white 
line (bordered on each side by a broader black 
one) from shoulders to rump. 


white-backed skunk, s. 

Zool. : Mephitis (or Spilogale) putorius, from 
South America, Mexico, and the south-west 
of the United States. It is larger than the 
Common Skunk, from which it is also dis- 
tinguished by its short white tail. 

white-bay, s. 

Bot. : Magnolia glauca. 


white-beam, s. 

Bot.: Pyrus Aria. Named from the white 
down on the young shoots and the underside 
of the leaves, 


white-bear, s. 

Zool.: Ursus maritimus, the Polar Bear 
(q.v.). The name is somewhat of a misnomer, 
as only the young bears are really white, the 
fur in adults changing to a creamy tint, 
whence Scotch whalers sométimes call this 
animal the Brownie. 


white-beard, s. A man having a white 
or gray beard ; a gray-beard; an old man. 
“ White-beards have armed their thin and hairless 
scalps.” Shakesp, : Richard IT7., iii, 2, 
white-bearded, a. Havinga white or 
gray beard, 


“ Our white-bearded Patriarchs died.” 
Byron; Heaven & Earth, i, 8. 


White-bearded monkey : 

Zool.: Semnopithecus nestor, a native of 
Ceylon. 

white-beech, s. 

Bot..; Fagus sylvatica, var. americana, 

white-hellied sea-eagle, s. 

Ornith.: Halicetus leucogaster, from Aus- 


(Britten & 


(Ogilvie.) 


tralia and the Moluccas, ranging to India and 
Cochin China. 


white-bellied seal, s. 
Zool. : Monachus albiventer. [MONK-SEAL.] 


white-bellied water-mouse, s, 

Zool.: Hydromys leucogaster, a small rat-like 
rodent from New South Wales and Van Die- 
nan’s Land. 


white-ben, s. 

Bot. : Silene inflata. 

white-bismuth, s. 

Chem. & Comm,: Bismuth subnitrate. [B1s- 
MUTH, 3.] 


white-blaze, s. 


white-blow, s. 

Bot.: (1) Draba verna ; (2) Saxifraga tridac- 
tylites. 

* white-bonnet, s, A fictitious or sham 
bidder at sales by auction ; a puffer. 


white-bordered butterfly, s. 

Entom. : Vanessa antiopa, a rare British but- 
terfly, better known as the Camberwell Beauty. 
Wings purplish chocolate, with broad whitish 
hind margins, and a broad black band with 
six or seven blue spots on each wing, the 
fore pair also with two whitish spots. Cater- 
pillar spinous, black, dotted with white, and 
with a red spot on each segment from the 
fourth to the eleventh ; it feeds on Salix alba. 


white-bottle, s. 

Bot.: Silene inflata. 80 named to distin- 
guish it from the Blue-bottle, Centaurea 
Cyanus. 


white-brant, s. 
Ornith. : The Snow-goose (q.v.). 


white-brass, s. An alloy of copper and 
zine, with sufficient of the latter, or of nickel, 
lead, &c., to give it a white colour. 


white-bream, s. 

Ichthy. : Abramis blicca, a British and Euro- 
pean species. It is about a foot long, silvery 
white, sometimes with a bluish tinge. 


White-Brethren, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: A body of enthusiasts who 
appeared in Italy at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and, under the leadership of 
a priest claiming to be Elias, declared a cru- 
sade against the Turks in order to obtain pos- 
session of the Holy Land. They were met at 
Viterbu by the Papal troops, and were dis- 
persed. Their leader was carried to Rome 
where he was burnt as a heretic in 1403. 


white-bristle, s, (SpLenic-rever, 3.] 

white-bug, s. An insect which injures 
vines and some other species of fruit. 

white-butterfly, s. 

Entom. (Pl.): The genus Pieris, or the sub 
family Pieridi (q.v.). 

white cabbage-butterfiy, s. 

Entom.: The genus Pieris (q.v.). 

white-campion, s. 

Bot.: Lychnis vespertina, 
fragrant in the evening. 

white-candlewood, s. 

Bot.: Amyris tomifera, a large tree with pin- 
nate leaves and bunches of purple pear-shaped 
fruits, tasting like the balsam of copaiba. 
The juice of the tree is as black as ink; its 
wood has a pleasant smell and takes a fine 
polish. It grows in the Carolinas, [Janca.] 

white-canons, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: A popular name for the Pre- 
monstratensiaus. 

white-cap, s. 

1. Bot. : Agaricus arvensis. [AGARICUB.] 

2. Zool.: The Tree Sparrow or Mountain 
Sparrow, Pyrgita montana, 

3. One of a self-constituted secret committes 
or body of men who, under pretence of regu- 
lating public morality in the community in 
which they live, commit outrages upon such 
people as have encountered their ill-will. (U.S.) 


white-caterpillar, s. 
( is The larva of the Magpie Moth 
q.v.). 


white-cedar, s. 


(WHITE-FACE.] 


The flowers are 


Het, : (1) Cupressus thyoides ;(2) Melia Azeda- 
rach. 


white-centaury, s. 

Bot.: Centaurea alba, a native of Souther 
Purope. : 

white-chalk, s. 

Geol. : [Cuaux, A, II. 2. (1).). 


white-clorgy, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Church Hist, : The parish priesta 
{n Russia, as distinguished from the blaek 
clergy or monks, 


white-cloud illuminator, s. 

Microscopy: A reflector to illuminate an ob- 
ject with a subdued white light, such as is 
obtained from a bright white cloud. In place 
of a plane mirror, a surface of pounded glass 
or plaster of Paris is used. 


white-clover, s. 

Bot. : Trifolium repens, a perennial creeping 
plant, sometimes a foot and a half high, the 
leaflets obovate or obcordate, toothed, some- 
times with a semilunar band at their base; 
flowers white or somewhat roseate. 


white-coat, s. (See extract.) 


“The phenomenon so ‘carefully described by him 
was simply a ‘white-coat,’ or young six-weeks-old seal,” 
—Blackwood's Magazine, July, 1873, p. 54, 


white-cola, s. 

Bot.: The seeds of Sterculia macrocarpa. 
They are very bitter, and are used by the 
negroes of the Guinea coast as a condtment. 
(Coxa.] 


white-copper, s. White tombac. [Tom- 
BAC.] 


white-corpuscles, s. pl. [CoRPUSCLE, 
Ik) 2)'@):) 


white-crested plantain-eater, s. 


Ornith. : Corythaiz musophaga. [MusoPpHa- 
GINz.] 


white-crime, s. An offence against the 
law which is not condemned by. the feeling of 
the community. 

“At present, when an Irishman is accused in Ireland 
of what is called a white-crime by his fellow-country- 
men (such, for instance, ad the murder of a care-taker 
or a landlord) the difficulty is not only with the jury 
ue with the witnesses,”—St. James's Gazette, May 21, 

white-crop, s. 

Agric. : A term applied to grain crops, as 
wheat, barley, oats, and rye, which whiten or 
lose their colour as they ripen, in contradis- 
tinction to green-crop, root-crop, &c. 


white-cross knight, s. A Knight 
Hospitaller, The order wore a white cross to 
distinguish them from the Knight Templars, 
who wore a red one, 


White-cross Society, s. A society 
instituted in or about 1883, at Bishop Auck- 
land, to urge upon men the obligation of 
personal purity; to raise the tone of public 
opinion upon questions of morality ; and to 
inculcate a respect for womanhood. 


white-dammar, s. 
Bot. & Comm.: A gum resin produced by 
Vateria indica, [VATERIA.] 


white-deal, s. The timber of Abies ex- 
celsa, 


white-ear, s. 
or Wheatear. 


white-elephant, s. 

1. Lit. @ Zool. : An elephant affected with 
albinism. Such animals appear to have been 
known to the ancients (4ilian. iii. 46; Hor. 
Ep. ii. 1. 195), They are highly esteemed by 
some eastern potentates, and are considered 
sacred in Siam. A specimen purchased b 
Mr. Barnum from King Theebaw of Burma! 
was brought to the United States in 1884, 
and shown as one of the principal attractions 
of the travelling menagerie. It stood seven feet 
and a half high, and the face, ears, front of 
trunk, fore feet, and part of breast were of a 
light ash color, 


2, Fig.: A present which does one much 
more harm than good, or more generally any 
nominal advantage which has this effect. It 
is generally reported that when the king of 
Siam desires to ruin any one, he makes him a | 
present of a white elephant (1.]. The sacred 
animal has an enormous appetite, and, being 
sacred, it is a crime to let it die, so that the 
gift generally entails ruin on the recipient. 


A bird, the Fallow-finch 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cb, ctire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, e =e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


white 
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white-ermine, « 

Entom.: Spilosoma menthastri. (Stainton.) 
Arctia menthastri. (Newman.) One of the 
Chelonide (approximately = Arctiidee, q.v.). 
Fore wings, yellowish white, with four curved, 
transverse rows of black spots; hind wings 
white, spotted with black. Expansion of 
wings, 14 or 1} inches, Abdomen yellow, 
with black spots. Larva black, with long 
hairs ; it feeds on various low plants, 


white-eye, s. 

Ornith. ; A popular name for any species of 
Zosterops (q.v.), from the fact that the eyes 
are encircled with compact white feathers. 


white-eyed, a. Having pale, lustre- 
rss eyes. (Tennyson: Palace of Art, 239.) 

White-eyed duck : 

Ornith.: Fuligula nyroca, allied to the 
Pochard (q.v.), but distinguished from it by 
having the irides white, and a broad white bar 
on the wing. An irregular winter and spring 
visitor to Britain, principally occurring on 


—— 


the east coast. 

white-eyelid monkey, s. [Man- 
GABEY.] 

white- , white-blaze, s. A white 


mark in the forehead of a horse, descending 
almost to the nose. 


white-faced, «a. 

1, Having a white or pale face, as from 
fear, grief, illness, or the like; pale-faced. 

2. Having a white front, surface, or aspect. 


“That pale, that white-aced shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides.” 


kesp.: King John, ii. 1. 

White-faced duck: 

Ornith,: A name sometimes given to the 
female of the Scaup, from its having a white 
band, which grows broader with age, at the 
base of the bill. [Scaup (8).] 


+ white-favored,’ a Wearing or decked 
with white rosettes or favors. 
In Memoriam, Conc. 90.) 


white-feather, s. The symbol of coward- 
ice, a term introduced in the days when cock- 
ee was in vogue. As a gainecock has no 
white feathers, a white feather was a proof 
that the bird was not game. (Generally used 
in the phrases, To show the white-feather, To 
have a white feather in one’s wing.) 


ee 


white-film, s. A white film growing over 


the eyes of sheep and causing blindness, 


white-fiorin, s. 
Bot,: Agrostis alba, 


white-fish, s. 
I, Ord. Lang. : A general term for whitings 
and haddocks. 


II. Ichthyology: 
1. A popular name for the genus Leuciscus. 
(Giinther : Study of Fishes, p. 599.) 
{ 2. An American name for the genus Core- 
gonus. (Giinther: Study of Fishes, p. 648.) 


white - flowered, a. Bearing white 
flowers. (Tennyson; Godiva, 63.) 


white-flag, s. 
i 1, A flag of truce. 
2. The flag of France under the Bourbons, 
The field was white, with the royal arms on 
an escutcheou, surmounted by a crown. 


white-flux, s. 
- _Metall.: A compound of potassic carbonate 
and nitre, 
- white-foot,s. A white mark on the foot 
of a horse, between the fetlock and the coffin. 


white-footed hapalote, s. 
Zool. : Hapalotis albipes, from the mountain- 
ous parts of New South Wales. It is about 
the size of a rat, smoky brown in colour, with 
_ fhe feet and belly white. 


_ white-footed mouse, s. (DzzR-mouse.] 


* White Friars, s. pl. 


Church Hist.: A popular English name in 
. cape ‘ormation times for the friars of Our 
_ Lady of Mount Carmel. now generally known 
Carmelites. The mame had reference to 
fact that they wore over the brown habit 
ite scapular and cloak. [CARMELITE, 
\PULAR, B. 1.] } 

were recognized as one of the Men t 
r iar r ancestors knew them as the White Picna® 
ddis & Arnold: Cath, Dict., p. 121. cs) 


Tennyson : 


white-fronted lemur, s. 

Zool. : Lemur albifrons, from Madagascar. 
It is easily distinguished by the broad band of 
white fur encircling the forehead, cheeks, and 
ears. 


white-goby, s. 

Ichthy. : Latrunculus pellucidus, a very small 
Goby, common in some localities in the 
British Islands and in Europe. It is distin- 
guished by its transparent body, wide mouth, 
and single row of teeth. It lives but one 
year, and is the only known instance of what 
may be called an ‘‘annual” vertebrate. The 
spawning season is June and July; the eggs 
are hatched in August, and the young fish 
attain their full growth between October and 
December. In July and August the adults 
die off, and by September only the fry are to 
be found. (Gtinther: Study of Fishes.) 


white-grouse, white-ptarmigan, s. 
Ornith. : Lagopus albus. [W1LLOW-GROUSE.] 


white-gum, s. A kind of gum-rash, 
Strophulus albidus, in which the pimples are 
small, hard, and whitish. [SrropHuLus.] 


white-gunpowder, s. A blasting mix- 
ture composed of chlorate of potash, dried 
ferrocyanide of potassium and sugar. It is 
now rarely used owing to its liability to ex- 
ead during manufacture, transport, or the 
like. 


white-haired, «a. 
(Tennyson ; Tithonus, 8.) 
white-handed, a. 

1, Lit. : Haviug white hands. 


“ White-handed mistress, one sweet word with thee,” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


2. Fig.: Having clean or unstained hands ; 
free from guilt. 

White-handed gibbon: [LAR-GIBBON]. 

white-hass, s. Sausages stuffed with 


oatmeal and suet. (Scotch.) 


“There is black-pudding and white-hass—try whilk 
ye like best.”—Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xii. 


White Hats, s. jl. 

Hist.: The name given to a democratic 
faction which, commencing in 13877 at Ghent, 
the next year rose in revolt, and continued to 
give trouble till the accession of Philip Il. of 
Burgundy in 1384, 

white-head, s. 

Bot. : Partheniwm Hysterophorus, from Ja- 
maica. 

white-headed duck, s. 

Ornith. : Erismaturaleucocephala, from south- 


Having white hair. 


eastern Europe and northern Africa. [Srirr- 
TAILED Ducks, ] 
white-headed saki, s. [Sax1.] 


white-headed titmouse, s. 


Ornith.: A name sometimes given to a 
species of Acredula, from Scandinavia and 


TITMICE, 
4. White-headed Titmouse ; B. Long-tailed Titmouse, 


Germany, in which the whole of the head is 
white. It is closely allied to, if not identical 
with, the Long-tailed Titmouse, Acredula cau- 
data (tParus caudatus). 


white-heat, s. That degree of heat at 


which bodies become incandescent and appear 
white from the bright glow which they emit. 


white-hellebore, s. [HELLEBoRE, 4, 
VERATRUM.] 


white-herring, s. The common herring, 

fresh or salted, but not smoked for preserva- 
_ tion, as distinguished from red-herring. 

white-hoop, s. 

Bot.: A Jamaica name for Towrnefortia 
bicolor. 

* white-hooved, a. Having white hoofs. 

“A jet-black goat, white-horned, ewhite-hooved.” 

i Tennyson » Enone, 50, 
white-horehound, s. [Marrvusium.] 


white-horned, a. Having white horns, 
(See extract under WHITE-HOOVED.) 


white-horse, s. 


Bot.: Portlandia grandiflora, a Jamaica 
plant. 


white-horses, s. pl. A name given to 
tossing, white-topped waves. 

“The bay is now curling and writhing in white 
horses, —C. Kingsley, in Life, i. 168. 

white-indigo, s. [IypicocEn.] 


white-iron, s. Thin sheet-iron covered 
with a coating of tin. 


white-lady, s. 


Bot. : The Snowdrop (q.v.). Britten & Hol- 
land give this on the authority of Ouida in 
Strathmore. 


white-land, s. A tough, clayey soil, of 
awhitish hue when dry, but blackish after rain. 


white-laurel, s. [(BEAVER-TREE.] 


white-lead, s, A dense white powder, 
insoluble in water, but easily dissolved in 
dilute nitric or acetic acid; extensively em- 
ployed in painting. [Crerusr, 1., LEAD-caR- 
BONATE, 1.] 


white-leaf tree, s. 
Bot,: Pyrus Aria. (Hvelyn.) Named from 
the silvery under-surface of the leaves. 


white-leather, s. [WxirLeatHer, 1.) 


white-leg, s. 

Pathol. : Phlegmasia dolens (q.v.). 

white-legged, a. Having white legs. 

white-leprosy, s. 

Pathol. : Leprosy characterized by morbid 
whiteness of the skin. (2 Kings v. 27; ef. 
also Exod. iy. 6.) Heb. NY IS (tsaraath) from 


DIS (tsara) = (1) to prostrate; (2) to affect 
with leprosy. Probably the tuberculated 
variety of Elephantiasis greca. It does not 
exactly correspond to the ancient description, 
but diseases often somewhat alter their char- 
acter. It is still characterized at one stage 
by white spots, and the change to white of 
the hair of the head and beard, but the whole 
surface of the skin is not white. There is also 
a leucopathic sub-variety of the non-tuber- 
culated leprosy, in which there are white 
spots or blotches on the skin, [HLePHANTI- 
ASIS, LEPROSY.] 


* White Lias, s. 

Geol.: The name given by Mr. William 
Smith to certain cream-coloured limestones 
in the West of England, since shown by Mr. 
ag Moore to belong to the Rhetic forma: 
ion, 


white-lie, s. A lie for which some kind 
of excuse can be made; a false statement 
made in the interest of peace, reconciliation, 
harmless sport, or the like; a harmless or 
non-malicious falsehood ; a pious fraud. [Cf. 
WHITE-CRIME, WHITE-WITCH.] 

“Sir George has told me a lie—a white-lie he says, 
but I hate a white-lie."—Mad. D'Arblay: Diary, iv. 287. 

white-light, s. 

Optics: The apparently simple sensation 
which is nevertheless really produced on the 
retina by a certain mixture of colours. Ordi- 
narily white light is composed of the whole of 
the visible colours of the spectrum, as in sun- 
light; and the fact of white resulting from 
this mixture can be demonstrated in many 
ways, as by re-uniting the spectral colours 
themselves, or by revolving rapidly a disc 
[Newron’s Disc] painted with the colours in 
separate sectors. A similar mixture of pig- 
ments fails, partly because the pigments them- 
selves are never pure colours, and partly and 
chiefly because pigments act rather as ab- 
sorbents of the light reflected from the paper 
or other colours underneath than as additional 
illuminating colours. White light can, how- 
ever, be also compounded of three, or of only 
two colours, which are then called comple- 
mentary colours. Such white is quite un- 
distinguishable by the eye from white com- 
pounded of all the colours; and hence it 
follows that the eye is not an ultimate appeal 
in such matters, but is easily deceived by 
apparently similar total results really com- 
pounded of quite different materials. The 
same applies to colours, which can also be 
imitated so far as the eye can judge, but 
analysis by the prism reveals the different 
composition of the light instantly. 
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white 


white-lily, s. 
Bot.: Liliwm candidum, [Liurum, J.] 


white-lime, s. A solution or preparation 
of lime used for whitewashing ; a variety of 
whitewash. 


white-limed, a. Whitewashed, or plas- 
tered with lime. 
**Ye white-limed walls! ye alehouse painted signs!” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv, 2. 
white-line, s. 
1, Print.: A blank space between lines of 
type. 
2. Naut. : An untarred cord or ropes. 


white-lipped peccary, s. [Prccary.] 


*white-listed, a. Having white stripes 
or lists on a darker ground. (Tennyson: 
Merlin & Vivien, 788.) 


* white-livered, a. Cowardly, pusillani- 
mous. 


“ White-liver'd runagate, what doth he there?” 
if ° ckonne : Richard III., iv. 4. 


q From the old notion that cowardly per- 
sons had pale-coloured or bloodless livers. 


“ How many cowards . . . inward searched 
Have livers white as milk.” “ 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, ili, 2. 


white-magic, s. [Maaic,  (5).] 


white-manganese, s. An ore of man- 
ganese ; carbonate of manganese. 


white-meat, s. 
1. Food composed of milk, cheese, butter, 
eggs, and the like. 


“The country-men who fed on white meats made of 
milk,’—Camden ; Hist, Q. Elizabeth (an, 1585). 


2. Certain delicate flesh used for food, as 
poultry, rabbits, veal, and the like. (Sim- 
monds.) 


white-metal, s. 

1. A term usually applied to an alloy in 
which zinc, tin, nickel, or lead is in such 
quantity as to give it a white colour. 

2. Any of the soft metals, usually of a light 
colour, used for bearings in machinery. 


*white-money, s. Silver coin. 


white-mould, s. 
Bot. (Pl.): The Mucedines (q.v.). 


white-mouse, s. 
Zool.: An albino variety of the Common 
Mouse (Mus musculus). (Movuss, s., II. 3.] 


white-mustard, s. 

Bot. : Brassica or Sinapis alba, It is hispid, 
with reflexed hairs, the stem one to three 
feet high, the leaves lyrato-pinnatifid or pin- 
nate, the flowers yellow. Found in fields in 
England or cultivated. Watson believes it a 
colonist, 


white-necked otary, s. 

Zool.: Otaria albicollis (Neophoca lobata, 
Gray), from Australia. Adult niales from 
eight to nine feet long, and larger specimens 
are said to occur. Face, neck, under-surface, 
back, and sides blackish-brown, passing into 
slaty-gray on the extremities ; hinder half of 
the crown, nape, and back of ueck rich fawn. 
Called also Australian Sea Lion, Gray’s Aus- 
tralian Hair Seal, and, from the peculiar light 
aan on the head, Cowled and Counsellor 

eal, 


white-noddy, white-tern, s. 


Ornith.: Gygis caudida, from the South 
Pacific. The plumage is pure white and of 
silky softness, whence it is also called the 
Silky Tern. 


white-nosed monkey, s. [Vavuurrna- 
MONKEY. ] 
white-nun, s. The Smew (q.v.). 


white-oak, s. 

Bot.: (1) Quercus pedunculata; (2) Q. alba; 
(3) In New South Wales, Casuarina leptoclada, 

{ Q. alba, the White Oak of the United 
States, is a tree of leading economic import- 
ance, its wood being largely used in ship and 
house building, in the making of wheels, 
wagons, and casks, and for many other pur- 
poses. It is abundant throughout the eastern 
section of the country, extending far into 
Canada on the north and to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south. In aspect it resembles 
Q. robur, the European oak, forming a thick 
trunk with spreading base, and extending 
huge spreading boughs when in open spaces. 
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Its name is derived from the whitish color of 
its bark. In favorable situations it often 
attains a great size. Trunks of three or four 
feet diameter are not infrequent, and much 
larger ones are sometimes found. The wood 
is strong and hard in texture, but variable in 
quality, and less durable than that of the best 
British oaks. 


White Penitents, s. pl. 

Church Hist. : The White Brethren (q.v.). 

white-pepper, s. [Pxppsr, s., 2.] 

white-pine, s. 

Botany & Commercial : 

1. Pinus strobus: Of the lumber yielding 
trees of the United States the White Pine 
stands first, being important for its large 
growth and abundance, and for the soft even 
grain of its wood, which renders it one of the 
most easily worked trees for carpentry pur- 
poses. No other tree of this country is used so 
abundantly in the building and other common 
wood-working arts. This tree abounds from 
Canada to the Gulf States, but in the Hastern 
States has been so destroyed by the lumbermen 
that the former great forests of it have largely 
disappeared. At one time Maine and Vermont 
were celebrated for the size of their white 
pines, but few of these great trees now exist in 
New England, while the vast forests formerly 
existing in the mountains of Pennsylvania 
haye been greatly depleted. Within recent 
years Michigan has been the chief source of 
white pine lumber, but the immense forests of 
that state and of Wisconsin are rapidly vanish- 
ing before the lumberman’s destructive axe. 
It is estimated that the once seemingly 
inexhaustible store can last but a few years 
more at the present rate of indiscriminate 
destruction. There are large forests still in 
Canada. The White Pine belongs to the 
group with five leaves in each tuft. It is 
often a tree of noble proportions, attaining, in 
a deep, rich soil, a height of 150 or even 200 
feet, the trunks sometimes 80 or 90 feet high 
without a branch. This renders them valuable 
for masts. Trunks have been measured from 
six to nearly eight feet in diameter. The 
wood of the White Pine is durable for indoor 
use, particularly when protected by paint, but 
rapidly decays when exposed to moist air. It 
is very liable to dry rot. It has been intro- 
duced into England, where it is known as 
Weymouth Pine. It grows well in Germany. 

2. Pinus Teda. [Prnvs.] 

white-poplar, s. [ABELE, Poruuus.] 


white-poppy, ». 
Bot. : Papaver somniferum. [PAaPavEr.] 


white-pot, s. A kind of dish made of 
milk, sliced-rolls, eggs, sugar, &c., baked in a 
pot or in a bowl placed in a quick oven. 

“Cornwall squab-pye, and Devon white-pot brings.” 


King - On Cookery. 
white-potherhb, s. 
Bot. : Valerianella olitoria. 


white-precipitate, s. 

Chem. : (NH2Hg”)Cl. A mmonio-chloride of 
mercury. Discovered by Raymond Lully in 
the thirteenth century, and obtained by adding 
ammonia to a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(mercuric chloride), It is a heavy white 
powder, inodorous, but possessing a metallic 
taste ; insoluble in water, alcoho], and ether, 
and easily decomposed by*heat. It is a vio- 
lent poison, but is used in pharmacy in the 
form of an ointment, as a stimulating applica- 
tion in chronic skin diseases, and for the 
destruction of lice. 

white-pudding, s. 

1. A pudding made of milk, eggs, flour, 
and butter. 

2. A kind of sausage made in Scotland of 
oatmeal mixed with suet, seasoned with pepper 
and salt, and stuffed into a proper intestine. 


white-pyrites, s. [Wuirs, 4.] 


White Quakers, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: The name given to those 
Quakers who seceded from the Irish body 
about 1840, from their habit of dressing in 
white. They form a small community, chiefly 
confined to Dublin. Blunt says they are 
“ Antinomians of the worst description.” 


white-rag worm, s. [Lura.] 
white-rent, s. 
1. In Devon and Cornwall a rent or duty ot 


eightpence payable by every tinner to the 
Duke of Cornwall, as lord of the soil. 


2. A kind of rent paid in silver, or white- 
money. 


white-rhinoceros, s. 
Q) ©.] 

White Ribbon Gospel Army, s. 

Church Hist.: A religious sect or Christian 
society giving special attention to moral 
purity. They first registered places of wor- 
ship in 1884. 


white-robed, a. 
1, Wearing white robes. 


“The white-robed choir attendant.” 
Wordsworth: Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 18, 1816, ~ 


*2,. White with foam or spray. 


“ When copious rains have magnified the streams 
Into a lond and white-robed waterfall.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ili. 


white-root, s. 
Bot. : Polygonatum officinale. 


white-rope, s. [WHITE-LINE, 2.] 


white-rose, s. 


Bot.: The popular name for any rose of 
which the bloom is white. [Rosz, s., 4] (2). ] 


white-rot, s. 
Bot.: (1) One of the popular names for 


the genus Hydrocotyle (q.v.); (2) Pinguicula 
vulgaris. 


white-rubber, s. Caoutchouc mixed 
with such quantity of any white pigment as 
to give a dead white colour to it. The in- 
gredients are added in combination with sul- 
phur, so as to make a white vulcanite (q.v.) 
when heat is applied. 


white-rump, white-tail, s. 
EAR, Etym.] 


white-rust, s. 


white-salt, s. 
decrepitated salt. 


white-shafted fantail, s. 
Ornith,: Rhipidura albiscapa. 


white-shark, s. 

Ichthy.: Carcharias vulgaris, one ot the 
largest and most formidable of the family. 
It is a native of tropical and sub-tropical: 
seas, and has occasionally strayed to the 
British coast. Specimens have been known 
to attain a length of thirty feet ; ashen-brown 
above, white below. J 


white-sheep, s. pl. 

Hist.: An appellation given to the Turko- 
mans who conquered Persia about 1468, bub 
were expelled in 1501. Named from their 
having a white sheep on their banner. 


white-skin, a. &s. 
A, As adj.: Made of a white skin. 


“Lay aside your white-skin wrapper.” 
Lonfellow : Hiawatha, vii. 


B. As subst.: A member of the white race 
of mankind ; a white. 

“The whole race of white-skins .. . capable of mas- 

tering the deadly science."—Féeld, Feb, 4, 1888. 

white-smut, s. 

Veg. Pathol. : The white slime occurring on 
eee bulbs affected with hyacinth pest 
q.v.). 


(RHINocEROS, 1, 


(WHEAT. 


[Cysropus, 1.] 
Salt dried and caicined ; 


white-spruce, s. 

Bot. : Abies alba. [SPRUCE-FIR.] 

white-spur, s. 

Her. : A kind of esquire. (Cowel.) 

white-squall, s. [SQuatt, s., J (3).] 

white stony-corals, s. pl. [MADRE- 
PORARIA. ] 


white-stork, s. 
Ornith. : Ciconia alba. 


white-stuff, s. 

Gilding ; A composition of size and whiting 
used by gilders to cover woodwork on which 
gold-leaf is to be laid. 


white-Sundays, s. pl. 
Bot. : Narcissus poeticus, 


white-swelling, s. 

Pathol.: A popular name for Phlegmasia 
dolens (q.v.). So named because the colour of 
the skin remains unaltered notwithstanding 
the inflammation. ’ 


white-tail, s. 


[Srork.] 


(Treas. of Bot.) 


[WHITE-RUMP.] 
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Joma eagle, s. [Hace (1), J 
‘ : 

white-tailed gnu, s. 

Zool. : Catoblepas gnu, the Common Gnu, as 
distinguished from C. gorgon, the Brindled 
Gnu, in which the tail is black. 


white-tailed mole, s. 

Zool.: Talpa leucura, an Indian species, 
closely allied to the Common Mole, but differ- 
ing in dentition from the genus Talpa (q.v.) 


white-tern, s. [W#ITE-Noppy.] 
white-thorn, s. [WHITETHORN.] 
white-throat, s. [WsrrerHRoart.] 


white-throated monitor, s. 
Zool. : Monitor albogularis, a large terrestrial 
species from South Africa. 


white-throated sparrow, 3s. 
TRICHIA. ] 

white-tincture,s. A preparation which 
the alchemists believed would turn any of the 
baser metals into silver. 


white-tips, s. pl. 
Ornith. : The genus Urosticte (q.v.). 


white-tombac, s. [Tomsac.] 


white-tree, s. 

Bot.: Melaleuca Leucadendron; an Hast 
Indian evergreen tree, with alternate, long, 
lanceolate, acuminated, falcate, three to five- 
nerved leaves, the flowering branches pen- 
dulous, the flowers in spikes. Cultivated in 
Britain as a stove plant. 

* white-upturned, a. Turned up soas 
to show the white. (Shakesp.: Romeo & 
Juliet, ii. 2.) 

white-vine, s. 

Bot. : Clematis Vitalba. 
VELLER’S Joy (1). ] 

white-vitriol, s. [Zr1vo-suLPHATE.] 

white-wagtail, s. 

Ornith.: Motacilla alba, a bird found over the 
whole of Europe, northern Asia, India, Bur- 
mah, and northern Africa. In general habits, 
food, and haunts it closely resembles the Pied 
Wagtail, with which species it was long 
confounded. It differs from it in nesting 
habits, and has been known to breed in the 
burrow of a sand martin. The beak is broader 
than in the Pied Wagtail (M. lugubris, or 
qgcrel); and in its summer plumage the 
White Wagtail has only the throat and head 
black, while in the Pied Wagtail that color 
extends over the head, chest, and neck. 

white-walled, «a. Having white walls. 
(Byron : Prisoner of Chillon, xiii.) 


white-walnut, s. (Burrernut.] 
white-wash, s. & v. (WHITEWASH, s. & v.] 


white-water, s. A dangerous disease 
affecting sheep. 

white water-lily, s. 

Bot.: Nymphea alba. [NyMPHzA.] 


white-wax, s. Bleached beeswax. 


white-weed, s. 

Bot. : (1) Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ; (2) 
Anthriscus sylvestris; (3) Achillea Ptarmica. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

white-whale, s. [Brtvaa, 2.] 


white wild-vine, s. 

Bot.: Bryonia dioica, [Bryony, I. 1.] So 
named to distinguish ib from Black bryony 
(Q-v.). 

white-willow, s. 

Bot.: Salix alba. [Saurx.] 


white-wine, s. 

1, Any wine of a clear transparent colour, 
bordering on white, as madeira, sherry, &. 
Opposed to wine of a deep red colour, as port 
or burgundy. 

+2. Gin. (Slang.) 

“ If he would call that first of goes 


By that genteeler name—white-wine.” 
Randall's Diary. (1820.) 


white-winged chough, s. 

Ornith. : Corcorax melanorhamphus, the sole 
species of the genus, from Australia, 

white-winged crossbill, s. 

Ornith.: Loxia lewcoptera; an American 


[Zono- 


(Crematis, TRa- 


* 


white’-bait, s. 


species which has occasionally occurred in 
Britain. It is distinguished from the Common 
Crossbill by the wings being barred with 
white, and from Lowia bifasciata, the Two- 
barred Crossbill, by the smaller size of the 
white bars. 


white-winged lark, s. 

Ornith.: Melanocorypha (+ Alauda) sibirica, 
a native of Asiatic Russia, ranging into 
Europe, and recorded once in England. It 
is of stouter build than the Skylark (q.v.), 
and has the primaries edged with dull white. 
Little is known of its habits. 


white-witch, s. A witch or wizard said 
to exert supernatural powers for good and not 
for evil purposes. [W1TcHORAFT.] 


“ There is mention of creatures that they call white- 
witches, which do only good turns for their neigh- 
bours,"—Cotton Mather: A Discourse on Witchcraft 
(ed. 1689), p. 5. 


white-wizard, s. (Wxits-witcH.] 
white-wolf, s. [Wo.r.] 


white-wood, s. 

Bot. : (1) A term applied to a large number 
of trees, as Tilia americana, Liriodendron 
tulipifera, and the genus Petrobiwm, spec. 
Petrobiwm arborewm, from St, Helena; (2) 
The Alburnum (q.v.). 


White-wood bark: [CANELLA-BARK]. 


white-worm, s. 
Entom. : The larva of the Cockchafer (q.v.). 


white, * whyte, v.t. & i. (WuuIT#, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To make white; to whiten, to 
whitewash. 
“ It is to be supposed your passion hath sufficiently 
whited your face.’”—Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, iii. 3. 
2. Fig. : To gloss over. 
“ Whit'st over all his vices.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Bloody Brothers, iv. 1. 
B. Intrans. : To grow or become white ; to 
whiten. 


(Eng. white, and bait.) 

Ichthyology : 

1. A small fish to which specific and, by 
some authorities, generic distinction has been 
given ; in the first case as Clupea alba, in the 
second as Rogenia alba, now known to be the 
fry of the herring Ae an harengus). White- 
bait are caught chiefly in the estuary of the 
Thames, and are not uncommon in the Firth 
of Forth. The fishery begins in April and 
lasts till September, bag-nets sunk four or 
five feet below the water being employed. The 
whitebait brought to market are from three 
to four inches long, pale ashy-green above, 
silvery-white beneath. They are of exquisite 
flavor, and favorites among English epicures, 
They are not known under this name else- 
where. The herring-fry thus caught ranges 
from two to six or nine months old. The fry 
of the sprat is also taken, and sometimes that 
of the shad, these occurring in abundance 
at the mouths of rivers and in estuaries where 
the adults are numerous. 

2. A local name for Salanx chinensis, called 
also Japanese Whitebait. [SaLANnx.] 


white’-bdy, s. [Etym. in sense 1., doubtful; 


white’-béy-ism, s. 


White’ 


in sense 2., see extract.] 


*1, An old term of endearment applied to 
a favourite son, dependant, or the like; a 
darling. 

“ One of God’s whiteboys."—Bunyan. (Annandatle.) 

2. A member of a secret agrarian association 
organized in Ireland about 1759 or 1760. It 
was composed of starving labourers, evicted 
tenants, and others in a like situation, who 
assembled at night to destroy the property of 
harsh landlords, or their agents, the Pro- 
testant clergy, tax or tithe collectors, and 
others who had made themselves obnoxious 
in the locality. In many cases they even went 
to the extreme of murder. 


“The Whiteboys so styled themselves because durin 
their nocturnal excursions Se ebechd css their _usua 
attire with white shirts. This disguise was used prin- 
cipally to enable them while scouring through the 
darkness to recognise each other. The Whiteboys made 
war ostensibly against the exaction of tithes."—Banim. 
(Annandale.) : 

{| Walpole (Letters, iii. 250) applies the term 
to London rioters. 


(Eng. whiteboy; -ism.] 
The principles or practices of the Whiteboys. 


-ghap-el, s. [See def.] A district in 
the east of London. 


white’-ning, pr. par., a., & s. 


whites, s. pl. 


Whitechapel-cart, s. A light, two 
wheeled spring cart, such as is used by 
grocers, butchers, &c., for delivering goods to 
their customers. Often called Chapel-cart 
or Whitechapel. 


*whit-éd, * whit-id, * whyt-ed, a 
(WHITE, v.] Made white externally ; whitened. 
“Thanne Poul seide to him, thou whitid wal.”"— 
Wycliffe: Dedis xxiii. 
+ White-field’-i-ans, s. pl. [See def.] 
Church Hist.: The followers of George 
Whitefield (1714-70), who separated from the 
Wesleys in 1741 on the question of personal 
election, and established the Calvinistic 
Methodists (q.v.). In 1748 Whitefield became 
chaplain to the Countess of Huntingdon, and 
since then the name Whitefieldian has fallen 
into disuse. [HunrTINGDoN, 9.] 


* white’-flaw, s. [WHITFLAW.] 


* white’-ly, a. [Eng. white; -ly.] Like or 
Be epening white in colour; whitish, whitey, 
pale. 


“You have his whitely look."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. ii. 


whit'-en, v.t. & i. [Eng. whit(e); -en.] 
A. Trans.: To make white, as by the A 
plication of colouring matter; to bleach, 
blanch. 


“ And human bones yet whiten all the grouud.” 
Pope: Statius ; Thebaid i, 391. 


B. Intrans. : To grow or become white. 
““The waves roll whitening to the land.” 
Scott. Bard's Incantation, 
whit-ened, pa. par. ora. [WHITEN, v.] 

L Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

IL, Botany: 

1. Covered with a very opaque white 
powder, as the leaves of many cotyledons. 

2. (Of colour): Slightly covered with white 
upon a darker ground. 


whit'-en-ér, s. [Eng. whiten; -er.] One who 
or that which whitens or bleaches, 


white’-néss, * white-nesse, * whyt- 
nesse, s. [Eng. white, a. ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being white; 
white colour; freedom from or absence of 
colour, darkness, or obscurity. 

“Tt fell short of the natural whiteness of the lily.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. iii., ch. iv. 

4 Whiteness in animals inhabiting snowy 
regions is advantageous, and probably arose 
from natural selection. The same colour in 
birds resident in a warm country is to a cer- 
tain extent detrimental, as rendering them 
more conspicuous to their enemies. It pro- 
bably arose in such birds as the egrets from 
sexual selection. (Darwin: Descent of Man 
(ed. 2nd), pp. 494, 542.) 

2. Want of a sanguineous tinge in the face; 
| opameie as from grief, illness, terror, or the 
ike. 


* A milky whiteness spreads upon her cheeks.” 
Longfellow: Blind Girl of Castél-Cuiilé. 


3. Purity, cleanness; freedom from stain, 
blemish, or guilt. 

(Warten. ] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of making white; the state of 
becoming white. 

2. The same as WHITING (q.V.). 

II. Leather: The process of cleaning hides 
by passing a knife with a fine edge lightly 
over the flesh side. 

whitening-stone, s. 

1. A sharpening and polishing stone used 
by cutlers. 


2. A finishing grindstone of particularly 
fine texture. (Simmonds.) 


(WHITE, a.] 

1. The same as LeucorRue&A (q.V.). 

2. A superior kind of flour made from white 
wheat. 

8. Cloth goods of a plain white colour. 


“Long cloths for the Turkey trade, called Salisbury 
whites.” —Defoe: Tour thro’ Great Britain, i, 824. 


*4, White vestments. 


“The Dean of our chappell... in his whétes."— 
Heylin: Life of Laud, p. 262. 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
Cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhtn. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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whitesmith—whitster 


§, Acricket or boating suit of white flannel. 


“Unless a man can combine cycling and boating, he 
should never... ride his machine in whites.”—Bi- 
cycling News, July 14, 1888, p. 19 


6. The white of the eyes. 
“Lifting up both his hands and whites to heaven.”— 
Barnard: Life of Heylin, p. clxxx. 
white’-smith, s. (Eng. white, and smith.) 

1, A tinsmith. 

2. A worker in iron who finishes off .or 
polishes the work, in distinction from those 
who forge it. 


white'-ster, s. 
bleacher, a whitster. 


{Eng. white ; suff. -ster.}) A 
(Prov.) 


white’-stone, s. [Eng. white, and stone] A 
popular name for a kind of granite with albite 
in its composition. 


white’-thorn, s. [Eng. white, and thorn.] 
Bot.: The Hawthorn (q.v.). So called to 
distinguish it from the Blackthorn (q.v.). 


white’-throat, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. The popular name of two British summer 
visitants: Curruca cinerea, the Greater, and 
C. sylviella, the Lesser Whitethroat. The 
former is common during the summer orer 
the greater part 
of England and 
Treland ; length 
rather more 
than five in- 
ches ; plumage 
various shades 
of brown, breast 
and belly 
brownish- 
white, tinged 
with rose-co- 
lour in the 
male. It feeds 
on berries and 
inseets, and & 
makes an excel- 
lent cage-bird, 
as the song is 
sweet and lively. The Lesser Whitethroat, 
which is rather smaller, is also a summer 
visitor. Plumage on upper surface shades of 
brownish gray ; under surface white, with yel- 
Jowish red on breast. 

2. A popular name for any species of 
Leucochloris, a genus of Humming-birds, 
with one species (Leucochloris albicollis), from 
Brazil. Tail rounded ; bill longer than the 
head and somewhat curved ; tarsi clothed. 


white’-wash, s. [Eng. white, and wash.] A 
wash or liquid composition for whitening 
anything: as, 

# (1) A wash for making the skin fair. 

“T have heard a whole sermon against a whitewash.” 
=Addison. 

(2) A mixture of lime and water used for 
whitening walls. Its extreme whiteness is 
sometimes moderated by a little black or 
other colour. An addition of size renders it 
more durable. 


“The walls were covered with whitewash ... a 
favourite decoration in this island from time imme- 
morial.”—J. S. Brewer: Lnglish Studies, p, 435. 


whitewash, v.t. [Wurrewasn, s.] 

I, Lit.: To whiten with whitewash; to 
cover with a white liquid composition. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1, To make white or pure ; to free or clear 
from imputations; to restore the reputation 
of. q 

“ Attempts to whitewash the character of Richard III. 

. +. have been frequent.” — Notes & Queries, Nov. 28, 
1885, p. 439. 

2. To clear, as an insolvent or bankrupt of 
aie = sie by going through the Bankruptcy 

ourt. 


“The impecunious man could get the Bankruptcy 
nie to whitewash him.”—Daitly Telegraph, March 21, 
88. 


(Eng. white, and throat.) 


GREATER WHITETHROAT, 


Wwhttaiewiean=es) s. (Eng. whitewash, v. 3 
“er. 

1. Lit. : One who whitewashes the walls or 
ceilings of rooms, &c. 

2, Fig.: One who, in dealing with the repu- 
tation of a person or the character of an 
event, glosses or ignores all faults. 


“Tf the Sivilian Vespers ... have notas yet taken 
their Pisce in the record of virtue, it is probably be- 
cause the whitewasher has been too busy upon other 
und gs." —St. James's Gazette, March 17, 1888, 


white'-wash-ing, s. [Eng. whitewash ; -ing.] 


1. Lit. : The act or business of whitewashing 
ceilings, walls, &c. 

2, Fig.: Covering up a discreditable record ; 
ignoring faults or dishonesties. 

Gaining all the points, in a game of chance 
or skill; completely defeating an opponent in 
a game, 


-white’-wort, s. (Eng. white, and wort.] 


Bot. : (1) Matricaria Partheniwm [FEvER- 
Few] and M. Chamomilla; (2) Polygonatum 
multiforum and P. officinale. 


whit-ey-bréwn, whit'-¥-brown, a. (Eng. 


white, and brown.] Of a colour between 
white and brown. 


“The swains are clothed in ‘ smock frocks of whitey- 
brown drabbet.’”—Atheneum, March 4, 1882. 


*whit - flaw, * whick’-flaw, * whit - 
flowe, s. [A corrupt. of quick-flaw.] A whit- 
low (q.v.). (Wiseman: Surgery, bk. i., ch. xi.) 


whith’-ér, * whid-er, * whid-ir, * whid- 
or, adv. [A.S. hwider, hwyder; cogn. with 
Goth. hwadre = whither, and closely allied to 
whether (q.v.). ] 
1. To what or which place. 
gatively.) 
“Vile miscreant (said he) whither dost thou flie?” 
Spenser: F. Q., i. vi. 39, 
2. To which place. (Used relatively.) 
“That lord advanced to Winchester, whither sir 
John Berkeley brought him two regiments more of 
foot.”—Olarendon ; Civil War. 
* 3. To what point or degree ; how far, 
“* Whither at length wilt thou abuse our patience?” 
Ben Jonson ; Catiline, 
¥ This is a literal translation of Cicero’s 
words in his First Oration against Catiline, 
“Quousque tandem abutere patientia nostra?” 


4, Whithersoever. 

“Thou shalt let her go whither she will.”—Deut, 
xxi. 14, 

4] Where is now commonly used in the place 
of whither: as, Where are you going? Whither 
is retained for the more serious or elevated 
style, or where precision is required, 


* whith’-ér-év-ér, * whid-ir-ev-er, adv. 
{Eng. whither, and ever.] Whithersoever. 
(Wycliffe: Mark xiy.) 


* whith’-ér-s0-év-ér, adv. (Eng. whither ; 
so, and ever.) To what place soever; to what- 
ever place. 


“ Whithersoever it turneth, it prospereth.”—Prov. 
xvii. 8 


* whith’-ér-ward, * whid-er-ward, 
* wed-er-warde, adv. [Eng. whither; 
-ward.] Toward what or which place. 

“THe]axeth of hire whiderward she wente.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 11,815. 
whit'-ing, * whyt-ynge, s. (Eng. white, 
with termination of a verbal noun in sense 1, 
and with dimin. suff. -ing in sense 2.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Fine chalk pulverized and 
freed from all impurities by elutriation. It 
is used in whitewashing, distemper painting, 
cleaning plate, &c. 

““When you clean your plate, leave the whiting 
plainly to beseen in all the chinks.” —Swift : Directions 
to Servants. q 

2. Ichthy.: Gadus merlangus (+ Merlangus 
vulgaris), usually from twelve to sixteen inches 
long, and from a pound to a pound and a 
half in weight, though far larger specimens 
have been taken. Dusky yellow on the back, 
sides paler, belly silvery white. The whiting 
is met with*on all the coasts of Northern 
Kurope, and is caught in great numbers with 
hook and line, especially on the coasts of the 
British Channel, and in the West of Ireland, 
but is rarer on the Scotch coasts. The fish 
derives its English name from the pearly 
whiteness of its flesh, which is highly 
esteemed, and large quantities of which are 
salted and dried, Couch’s Whiting (Gadus 
poutassou, + Merlangus albus) is less common. 
It is more slender than the Common Whiting, 
and the upper jaw is a little longer than the 
lower. : 

* whiting-mop, s. 

1, A young whiting. 

“ They will swim you their measures, like whiting- 


mops, as if their feet were fins.”—Beaum, & Flet.: 
Love's Oure, ii. 2, 


2. A fair lass ; a pretty girl. 


“ Thave a stomach, and would content myself 
With this pretty whiting-mop.” 
Massinger. (Webster.) 


(Used interro- 


whiting-pollack, s. 
LACK (q.V.). 

whiting-pout, s. 

Ichthy.: Gadus luscus (+ Morrhua lusca), a 
well-known British fish, fairly common on 
many parts of the coast. Colour, light brown, 
with dark cross-bands; weight rarely ex- 
ceeding five pounds. 


“From a dark spot at the origin of the pectoral fin, 
in which it resembles the whiting, one of its most 
common names is whiting-pout ; and from a singular 
power of inflating a membrane which covers the eyes. 
and other parts about the head, which, when thus: 
distended, have the appearance of bladders, it is. 
called Pout, Bib, Blens, and Blinds."—Farrell: Brit. 
ish Fishes, i. 541. 

* whiting-time, s. Bleaching time 

(Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iii. 3.) 


whitish, a. [Eng. whit(e), a.; -ish.] Some- 
what white; rather white; white in a mode- 
rate degree. 


“T have by contusion obtained whitish powders of 
granates, &c,”—Boyle - Works, i. 703. 


whit/-ish-néss, s. [Eng. whitish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being whitish or somewhat 

white. 
“A very considerable degree of whitishness,”—Boyle, 


whit'-léath-ér, s. (Eng. white, and leather.} 
1. Leather dressed with alum; white 
leather. 
“ Her lips as dry as good whitleather.” 
Suckling: A Deformed Mistress. 


2. Paxwax (q.Vv.). 


whit’-ling, s. [Eng. white, and dimin. suff, 
-ling.] The young of the bull-trout. 
“Tf Iam not mistaken, large quantities of young 
salmon are to be found among our herling, or whitling, 
a ay call them, before turning peal,”—Field, O. 
15, e 


whit’-low, s. [A corruption of quick-flaw, 
i.e, a flaw or flaking off of the skin in the 
neighbourhood of the quick, or sensitive part 
of the finger round the nail, The form whick- 
flaw (= quick-flaw) is still used in the North 
of England, and whitflaw and whitflowe are 
old forms. ] 

Surg. : Inflammation arising in the phalanges: 
of the fingers, or more rarely of the toes, 
and generally advancing to suppuration. 
Its seat may be in the skin, in the tendons, 
in the periosteum, or in the cellular tissue 
under the nail, or may affect the bone. The 
deeper it is seated the more troublesome and 
even dangerous it is. It may arise spon- 
taneously or be caused by the prick of a 
needle, a pin, or a thorn, and a burning, 
shooting pain and swelling arise, In aggra- 
vated cases the inflammation extends up the 
arm, and sometimes caries of the bone takes 
place. As a rule a whitlow requires surgical 
treatment, for which it is inconveniently situ- 
ated when it occurs under the nail, [Ony- 
CHIA, PARONYCHIA.] 


whitlow-grass, s. 
Bot.; The genus Draba, 


whit’-low-wort, s. (Eng. whitlow, and wort.) 
Bot. : The genus Paronychia (q.yv.), 


Whit-mon’-dajy, s. [From white and Mon- 
day, to match Whitsunday (q.v.).] The day 
following Whitsunday ; the Monday in Whit- 
sun-week, Also called Whitsun-Monday. It 
isa Bank-holiday (q.v.)in England and Ireland. 


whit'-néy-ite, s. [After Prof. J. D. Whitney; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A massive mineral, tarnishing rapidly 
on exposure. Hardness, 3°53 sp. gr., 8°246 to. 
8-471; fracture, submetallic when fresh frac- 
tured ; colour, before exposure, pale reddish- 
white, often iridescent, opaque; malleable. 
Compos.: arsenic, 11°64; copper, 88'36 = 100, 
with formula Cug 


whit/-rét, * whit’-trét, s. [Etym. doubtful, 
perhaps from Icel. hvat(r) = quick, bold, 
active, and rati = a traveller, occurring io the 
Icelandic name of the squirrel, ratatosk”.] The 
Scotch name for the weasel, ‘ 
“We maun off like whittrets.”—Scott - Guy Mannere 
ing, ch, xxiii. 


* Whit’-son, a. [Waxrrsuw.] 


whit’-séur, s. 
A sort of apple. 

* whit/-stér, s. (Eng. whit(e), and suff. -ster.J 
A whitener, a bleacher. 


“ Carry it among the whitsters in Datchet mead.*== 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iii. 3. 


The same as Pots 


(Prob. from white and sowr.} 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, martne; 2, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. », oc =6; ey =4; au= kw, 


“” 
. 


~¥ 


whitsul—whole 
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*whit’-sil, s. (Eng. whit(e), and Mid. Eng. 
sowl, sool=a relish eaten with bread.) (See 
extract. J 


“ Their meat was whitsul, as they callit; namely, 
milk, sour milk, cheese, curds, butter.”—Carew : Sur- 
vey of Cornwall. 


Whit-stn, * Whit’-son, a. [An abbrevia- 
tion of Whitsunday (q. vod Pertaining, re- 
lating to, or observed at Whitsuntide. (Gene- 
rally used in composition.) 


“*Methinks, I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals.” 
Shakesp.: Winter’s Tale, iv. 3. 


WT Whitsun Monday, Whitsun Tuesday, fe. 
The Monday, Tuesday, &c., in Whitsun-week. 


* Whitsun-ale, * Whitson-ale, s. A 
festival formerly held at Whitsuntide by the 
inhabitants of the various parishes who met 
in or near a large barn in the vicinity of the 
church, and feasted and engaged in various 
games and sports. 


* Whitsun-farthings, * Whitson- 
rea eran s. pl. The same as PENTECOSTALS 
qQ.V.). 


* Whitsun-lady, * Whitson-lady, s 
The leading female character in the merry- 
makings at Whitsuntide, 


* Whitsun-lord, * Whitson-lord, s. 
The master of the Whitsuntide revels. 
“ Antique proverbs drawn from Whitson-lords.” 
Ben Jonson: Tale of a Tub. (Prol.) 
Whitsun-week, s. The week in which 
Whitsunday occurs ; Whitsuntide. 


Whit -siin’-day, Whit/-sin- day, 
*Whit-son-daie, s. [Lit. = White Sunday, 
from A.8. hwita Sunnan-deg = White Sunday ; 
ef. Icel. hvitasunnu-dagr = White Sunday ; 
Jwwrta-daga (lit. = white days), a name for 
Whitsun-week, which wa’ also ealled hAvita- 
daga-vika = Whitedays-week, and hvitasunnu- 
_dags-vika = Whitsunday’s- week; so also 
Norw. kvitsunndag (lit. = White Sunday) = 
' Whitsunday, and kvitsunn-vika = Whitsun- 
week. The name was derived from the white 
~ garments worn on that day by candidates for 
ordination and children presented for bap- 
tism. The older name was Pentecost (q.v.). 
(Skeat.)] 

1. The seventh Sunday after Haster; a 
festival of the Church in commemoration of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of 

Pentecost. 

2. In Scotland the name given to one of the 
term-days (May 15, or May 26, old style), in 
\which rents, annuities, ministers’ stipends, 
&c., are paid, servants are engaged and paid, 
and the like. The Whitsunday removal term 
in the towns is now legally fixed for May 28. 


Whit'-stin-tide, s. [Eng. Whitswn(day) ; 
-tide.| The week commencing with Whitsun- 
day (q.v.), especially Whitsunday, Whitmon- 
day, and the Tuesday immediately following. 
(Wairsun. ] 


whit’-taw, whit’-taw-ér, s. [Eng. whit(c), 

and taw, tawer.] A worker in white leather ; 
asaddler. (Prov.) 

oe, the whittaw, otherwise saddler."—George 


Adam Bede, ch. vi. 


whit'-ten, s. [Prob. from white, a. (q.v.).] 
(See bemponua. ) 


whitten-tree, s. 
, Bot, : Viburnum Opulus, The name is used 
also in some parts of England for V, Lantana. 
(Britten & Holland.) 


whit’-tie what’-tie, s. [A reduplicated 
form based on wheet-wheet, an imitation of the 
_ piping note uttered by birds when fondling 
each other.] 
1. Vague shuffling or cajoling language. 
_ 2, A person who employs cajolery or other 
4 ~ deceptive means to gain an end. 
{ Scotch in both senses,- 


whit’-tie what/-tie, vi. (Warm Waar- 
_ Tie, s.] To waste time by vague cajoling 
at to talk frivolously ; to shilly-shally. 


i» 


at are ye whittie whattieing about?"—Scott : 


pe onmmenesn et seaniiel = © 
cut, sta pare: A 


itiles fabricated thie Bead been sold 


oun” Macaulay Hist. Oo le 


whit’-tle (2), *whitel, s. [A.S. hwitel=a 


blanket, lit. =a small, white thing, from hwit 
= white ; cogn. with Icel. hvitill = a whittle, 
from hAvitr = white; Norw. kirtel, from kirt.] 
A double blanket, worn by west-country 
women over the shoulders like a cloak. 


whittle-shawl, s. A fine kerseymere 
shawl bordered with fringes. 


eed Sha *whitle, vt. & 4% [WHITTLE 


(1), 
A. eee oe 
*1, Literally: 
(1) To cut or dress with a knife. 
(2) To edge, to sharpen. 
2. Fig. : To reduce by degrees. 


“The object was year by year to whittle down the 
Jandlord’s dues, and by thus enhancing the value of 
the tenants’ right, to establish ultimately a claim for 
the absolute abolition of rent.”—Standard, Feb. 12, 
1887, 


B. Intransitive : 
1. Lit.: To cut up a piece of wood with a 
knife. 


“The word as well as the practice of whittling for 
amusementis so much more common with us, especially 
in New England, than in the old country, that its use 
Ry, ses improperly be regarded as an Americanism.” 
—Bartlett. 


2. Fig.: To confess on the gallows. (Slang.) 


“Til see you all ERLE before I will whittle.” 
Swift : Clever Tom Clinch. 


*whit-tled, * whit'-led (le as el), a 


(WHITTLE, v.] Affected with drink ; drunk. 


“Certain Chians ... chanced to be well whittled 
and stark drunk.”"—P. Halland : Plutarch, p. 887. 


whit-trét, s. [WHITRET.] 
whit’-wAll, s. [Wrrwatt.] 


Ornith.: The same as WITWALL, 1. (q.v.). 
[Yarrit, YAFFINGALE.] 


“ The ringing of the whitwall’s shrilly laughter.” 
Hood: Haunted House. 


Whit’-worth, s. [See compounds.] 


Whitworth-ball, s. [WairworTu-cun.] 


Whitworth-gun, s. 

Ordn. : A wrought iron or, afterwards, steel 
gun invented by Mr. Whitworth. It had a 
hexagonal spiral bore, the angles of which 
were rounded off, and fired a projectile (some- 
times called the *Whitworth-ball), the middle 
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SECTION OF WHITWORTH GUN. 
6, Reinforce band ; c. Breech-block ; , Cartridge 
chamber. 


part of which fitted the bore, but the rear 
part tapered somewhat, and did not touch the 
rifling, while the point was rounded. Both 
muzzle-loading and breech-loading patterns 
were made. There was very little windage, 
and good ranges were obtained. 


whit’-y-brdéwn, «. [WxItrvprown.] 
whiz, v.i. [An imitative word, allied to 


whistle ; ef. eel. hvissa = to hiss.] To make 
a humming or hissing sound, like an arrow or 
ball flying through the air. 


“The exhalations, whizzing in the a‘ 
‘Shakesp. : Julius Fd: ii. 1. 


whiz, s. {Wuiz, v.] A humming or hissing 


sound. 


“He never Wes ducked at the whiz of a cannon-ball.” 
—Guardian, No. 


* whiz -le (le as el), v.i. [A frequent. from 


whi2 (q.v.).] To whiz, to whistle. 


**The winds through perst chinck narrolye I ta fe 
Stanyhurst : Virgil; dineid, i, 92, 


whiz’-zing, pr. par. ora, [Wx1z, v.] 
whiz-zing-ly, adv. [Eng. whizzing; -ly.) 


With a whizzing sound, 


wh6 (w silent) (poss. whose, accus. whom), pron. 


(A... hwé = who (interrogative), masc. 

fem, ; hweet, neut, ; gen. hwees, for all genders, 
dat. "hwdm, hwdém, aceus., masc. & fem, 
hwone, neut. hwet, instrumental ht, hwy 
(Eng. why) ; cogn. with Dut. wie= who; wat 
= what}; wiens = whose ; wien = whom ‘dat. 
& accus.) ; Teel. Averr, hver = who; hvat = 
what ; hvers = whose ; hverjum = whom 


(mase.), pl. hverir; Dan. hvo = who; hvad= 
what ; hvis= whose; hvem=whom (dat. & 
accus.); Sw, hvem = who, whom; hvad = 
what ; hvems, hvars = whose ; Ger. wer = who; 
was = what ; wessen, wess = whose ; wem = to 
whom; wen =whom (accus.); Goth. nom. 
hwas, hwo, hwa (or hwata), genit. hwis, hwizos, 
hwis, dat. hwamma, hwizai, hwamma, accus. 
hwana, hwo, hwa (or hwata), instrumental 
hwe, pl. hoai, &c.; Ir. & Gael. co; Wel. pwy ; 
Lat. quis, que, quid; Russ. kto, "ohto = who, 
what; Lith. kas = who ; Sanse. kas = who ; 

kim= what; kam = whom. “ Formerly whe, 
what, which were not relative but interroga- 
tive pronouns; which, whose, whom occur as 
relatives as early as the end of the twelfth 
century, but who not until the fourteenth 
century, and was not in common use befora 
the sixteenth century.” (Morris: Hist. Out- 
lines of Eng. Accidence, § 188.) In genuine 
idiomatic Scotch who, or wha Cneluding also 
the possessive and objective), is still only an 
interrogative, that, or ’at, being the relative.] 
A relative and interrogative pronoun, always 
used substantively (that is, not joined to a 
noun), and referring to one or more persons. 
It is uninflected for number, but has whose 
for its possessive. and whom for the objective. 


1, As an interrogative pronoun = what per 
son or persons? 
“Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath con- 
tentions?"—Proverbds xxiii. 29, 
2, As a relative pronoun = that. 


“ Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own, 
Dryden: Imit. Horace, bk. iii., ode 29. 


3. Used elliptically= he (or they) who. 


“ Who steals my purse steals trash.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii, 3 
4, Whoever. 


“ Let it be who it is.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 8. 
{| Who is used as a relative referring to pers 
sons, which to things, and that to either indif- 
ferently. Who and which are used in two ways: 
(1) To connect two co-ordinate sentences: as, 
I met a man who told me; I read the book 
which pleased me. Each of these sentences 
could be turned into two propositions ; as, I 
met a man and he told me; I read the book 
and it pleased me. (2) To introduce subor- 
dinate or adjectival clauses : as, The book which 
you are reading; the man whotold me. In 
these cases who and which cannot be turned 
into and he or and it. 
J As who should say: As if one should say ; 
as one who said. 
augivam Uae x Rantoonenenanes ak atten: 
as who should say, you are somewhat troublesome 
now, but I shall conquer you."—Collier: Against 
Despair. 
whoa, exclam. [From the sound uttered.1 
Stop! stand still ! 


*who'-bub, s. [WHooBus.] 


*whode, s. [Hoop.] A hood. 


Sh Ay foxes tayle for a scepture, and a whode with two 
eares.”—Bale: English Votaries, p. 104. 


wh6-év-ér (w silent), pron. [Eng. who, and 
ever.] Anyone without exception who; no 
matter who ; any person whatever. 


3 Whoever doth to temperance apply 
His stedfast life.” Spenser: F. Q., IL. v, 1. 


whole (w silent), *hol, *hole, * wholl, 

*wholle, a. & s. [Properly spelt hole, the 
original sense being hale or sound. The spell- 
ing hole continued in use to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. For the prefixed w 
ef. whot=hot (Spenser: F, Q., IL. i. 58) ; 
whore = hore ; whode =hood, &c. A.S. hi 
whole ; cogn. with Dut. heel ; Icel. heill ; Dan. 
heel ; Sw. hel 3 Ger. heil; Goth. hails: Gr. 
«adds (kalos) = excellent, good, hale ; Sanse. 
kalza =healthy, hale. Whole and hale are 
doublets, the latter being from the Icel. heill.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Hale and sound ; in a healthy state; re- 
stored to a sound state; healed. 
= that be whole need not a physician,”—Matt. 


2. Unimpaired, uninjured. 

“ My life is yet whole in me.”—2 Samuel i. 9. 

8. Not broken, not fractured, intact; as, 
The plate is still ‘whote. 

4, Complete, entire; not defective or im- 
perfect ; having all its parts. 

ae Hast any more of this?’ ‘The whole butt, maan.’* 

—Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 2. 

5. Containing the total number or amount ; O 

comprising all the parts, units, oon nae &e. 
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that make up an aggregate total; all the. 
(Generally preceded by the.) 


“Where armies whole have sunk.” 
Milton: P. L., ti. 594. 


B. As substantive: 

1, An entire thing ; a thing complete in all 
its parts, units, &c.; a thing complete in 
itself; the entire or total assemblage of parts ; 
all of a thing, without deduction, defect, or 
exception ; the entirety. 


“ Love, that of every woman's heart 
Will have the whole, and not a part.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, iv. 


2. A complete system; a complete and 
regular combination of parts. 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul,” 
Pope: Essay on Man, i. 267. 


| Whole excludes subtraction; entire ex- 
cludes division ; complete excludes deficiency : 
a whole orange has nothing taken from it; an 
entire orange is not yet cut; and a complete 
orange is grown to its full size; it is possible, 
therefore, for a thing to be whole and not 
entire; and to be both, and yet not complete : 
an orange cut into parts is whole while all the 
parts remain together, but it is not entire: 
hence we speak of a whole house, an entire 
‘set, and a complete book. The wholeness or 
lintegrity of a thing is destroyed at one’s 
pleasure ; the completeness depends upon cir- 
eumstances. (Crabb.) 


: J () By whole sale; By the whole: Whole- 
sale. 


“Tf the currier bought not leather by the whole,” 
Greene: Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 


(2) Upon the whole: <All things considered ; 
taking all things into account ; upon a review 
of the whole matter ; altogether. 


whole-and-half compass, s. 
ing-dividers (q.v.). 
whole-blood, s. 


Law: Blood in descent which is derived 
from the same pair of ancestors. 


whole-hoofed, a. Having an undivided 
hoof; solidungulate. 


whole-length, a. & s. 

A, As adjective: 

1, Extending from end to end. 

2. Full length ; as, a whole-length portrait. 


B. As subst. : A portrait or statue exhibiting 
the whole figure. 


whole-meal, s. Flour produced by 
grinding wheat, deprived of a portion of its 
husk, between steel rollers. It is recom- 
mended as possessing greater nutritive pro- 
perties than ordinary flour. (Used also 
adjectively : as, whole-meal bread. 


whole-number, s. An integer (q.v.). 


whole-skinned, a. Uninjured; whole 
and sound. 
“ He is whole-skin'd, has no hurt yet.” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Rulea Wifeé havea Wife, i. 
whole’-néss (w silent), s. [Eng. whole ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being whole, entire, 
complete, or sound; entirety, totality, com- 
pleteness. 


whole’-sale (w silent), s.,a., & adv. 
whole, and sale, originally two words.] 
A. As subst.: The sale of goods by the 
piece or large quantities, as distinguished from 
retail (q.v.). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Literally: 
1, Buying or selling by the piece or large 
quantities. 
“A considerable wholesale merchant in the same 
place.”—Smith - Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. x. 


2. Pertaining to trade by the piece or large 
quantities : as, The wholesale price. 

'_ II. Fig.: In great quantities ; extensive, in- 
discriminate : as, wholesale slaughter. 

C, As adv.: By the piece or in large quan- 
tities ; as, To sell goods wholesale. 

{ By wholesale: In the mass; in great 
quantities; hence, without due discrimination 
or distinction. 

whole’-sa_lér, s. One who sells in large 
quantities or by wholesale. 


whole’-some (wsilent), *hole-some, *hol- 


som, *hol-sum, a. [Icel. heilsamr = salu- 
tary, from heill = whole (q.v.).] 


1, Tending to promote health; favouring 


Bisect- 


[Eng. 


health; healthful, healthy, salutary, salu- 
brious : as, wholesome air or diet. 


‘With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. i. 


*2, Healthy, sound. 
“ Like a mildewed ear 
Blasting his wholesome brother.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, tii. 4. 

3. Contributing to the health of the mind ; 
promoting or favouring morals, religion, or 
prosperity ; sound, salutary. 

“The style of the best writers of wholesome fiction.” 

—Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888, 
*4, Prosperous. 


“‘ When thou shalt see thy wholesome days again.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, iv. 8. 
*5, Reasonable. 


“‘T cannot make you a wholesome answer; my wit’s 
diseased.”"—Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


*6, Salutary, profitable, advantageous, suit- 
able. 
“Tt seems not meet nor wholesome to my place,” 
Shakesp, : Othello, i. 1. 
whole’-sdme-ly (w silent), * whol-som- 
ly, adv. [Eng. wholesome ; -ly.] In a whole- 
some or salutary manner. 
“ It is seasonable and good, and may wholsomly feade 
the flocke of Jesus Christ.” —Bale : Apologie, fol. 42. 
whole’-some-néss (w silent), s. [Eng. 
wholesome ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being wholesome 
or of contributing to or promoting health ; 
salubrity. 


“The wholesomeness of his meat or drink.”—Locke: 
Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xi. 


2. Conduciveness to the health of the mind ; 
salutariness ; tendency or power to promote 
morals, religion, or prosperity : as, the whole- 
someness of advice given. 


whol’-ly (w silent), *hol-ly, * hol-y, 
Bodindgitd *whol-lye, adv. (Eng. whol(e) ; 
-ly.) 
1, Entirely, completely. 
“T was not wholly without my share.”—Oook ; First 
Voyage, bk. i., ch, iv. 
2. Totally, entirely, fully, exclusively. 
“E 
“Tntent now wholly on re ceerel 
Milton: P. L., 1x. 786. 
whom (w silent), * whome, pron. [A.S. 
hwam.] The objective (originally the dative) 
of who (q.Vv.). 


whom’-ble, whdm’-le (le as el), v.t. 
[Apparently a variant of whelm (q.v.).] To 
whelm, to overturn, to overwhelm. (Scotch.) 

“I think I see the coble whombled keel up.”—Scott: 
Antiquary, ch. x1. 


* whom/-év-€r (w silent), pron. [Eng. whom, 
and ever.] The objective of whoever (q.v.). 
‘* Whomever they axiden.”"—Wycliffe. Mark xy. 


*whdm-s6 (w silent), pron. (Eng. whom, and 
so.] Whomsoever, 
“Cruelly doth wound wkomso she wills.” 
Spenser; F. Q., V. xii. 86. 
whdm-so0-év’-ér (w silent), * whome-so- 
ev-er, pron. [Eng. whom; so, and ever.) Any 
person whatever. (Objective of whosoever.) 


“ With whomsoever thou findest thy goods, let him 
not live.”—Genesis xxxi. 32. 


* whod’- biib (w silent), * who - bub, s. 
[WuHoop.] A hubbub (q.v.). 
“ All the chambermaids in such a whobub.” 
Beaum, & Flet. : Monsieur Thomas, iv. 2 
whoop, * whoope,s. [Wxoop, v.] 
1, A cry of excitement, encouragement, en- 
thusiasm, vengeance, terror, or the like. 
“Let them breathe a while, and then, 
Cry whoop, and set them on again.” 
Butler : Hudibras, I. ii. 
2. A hooping or hooting cry or noise. 
“The whoop of the crane.” 
Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 2. 
* 3. A popular name for the hoopoe (q.v.), 
from its cry [Upupa], whence Browne (Birds 
of Norfolk) calls it the Hoope-bird. Cotgrave 
calls it ‘a sort of dunghill cock, that loves 
to nestle in man’s ordure,” a fable borrowed 
from classic natural history. The habits of 
the bird during incubation, in leaving its nest 
in a filthy condition, have contributed to give 
currency to the story, and for this reason it 
is sometimes called the Dung-bird. 


“As copped and high-crested as marish whoope.”— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, Be ii, ch. xii, 


whoop, *houp-en, v.i.&#. (Properly hoop, 
the w being excrescent, as in whole (q.v.); Fr. 
houper = to call, shout; cf. Goth. hwopjan = 
to boast.] 


A. Intrans.: To shout or cry out with a 
loud, clear voice; to call out loudly, as in 
excitement; to halloo. 


“Swarming, and whooping, and shouting outsnatches 
of the songs.”—Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888. 


*B. Trans.: To insult with shouts; to 
drive with shouts. 5 


“ Suffer'd me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome.” 
Shakesp.: Ooriolanus, iv, 6 


whoop’-ér, s. [Hooper (2), Sway, II. 2.] 


whoop’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Wuoop, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Swooping (?). 
“And a whooping billow swept the crew 


Like icicles from her deck. 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus, 


whooping-cough, s. [Hoorinc-couaH.] 


* whoot, v.i. &t. [Here, as in whoop, the w is 

excrescent, the proper form being hoot (q.v.). | 

A, Intrans.: To hoot; to make a hooting 

noise. (Beawm, & Flet.: Spanish Curate, ii. 4.) 
B. Trans.: To hoot ; to drive with hoots. 


‘*I would give the boys leave to whoot me out o’ the 
parish.”—Beaum. & Flet.: Rule a Wife, &c., i 


whop, v.t. & i. [WHap.] 
A. Trans.: To strike, to beat. 


B. Intrans.: To fall or come down sud- 
denly ; to plump down. 


whop, s. [Wxop, v.] A sudden blow or fall. 
(Collog. or slang.) 


whop'-per, s. [Wuop, v., from the association 
of idea of greatness or size with a heavy blow ; 
ef. whacker, thumper, &c.] 
1, One who whops. 
2. Something uncommonly large, especially 
a monstrous lie. (Collog. or slang.) 


“ Not content with two whopper's, as Mr. Jo G 
might call them, Surtees goes on to invent a perfectly 
incredible heraldic bearing.” — St, James's Gazette, 
March 2, 1888, 


whopping, a. [WHAPPING.] 


whore (w silent), *hore, s. [The w is ex- 
crescent, as in whole (q.v.); Icel. hora =an 
adulteress, from hérr = an adulterer ; hér = 
adultery ; Dan. hore; Sw. hora; Dut. hoer; 
O. H. Ger. huora ; Ger. hure; Goth. hors = an 
adulterer. Prob. connected with Lat. carus 
= dear, beloved ; so that the original meaning 
would be ‘‘ lover.”] 

1, A woman who prostitutes her body for 
hire; a harlot, a prostitute, a courtezan, a 
strumpet. 

2. A woman of gross unchastity or lewdness ; 
an adulteress or fornicatress. 


whore (w silent), v.i. & t. [WHORE, s.] 

A, Intrans. : To fornicate; to have unlawful 
sexual intercourse. (Dryden: Juv., xvi. 94.) 

* B. Trans.: To debauch; to have sexual 
intercourse with. 

“Thou keptst me brave at court, and whor'd me, 

Then married me.” 
Beaum, & Flet. : Maid’s Tragedy, v. 
whore’-dom (wsilent), *hor-dom,*whore- 
dome, s. [Icel. hérdémr; Sw. hordom.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Fornication ; the practice of 
unlawful commerce with the other sex. It is 
applied to either sex, and to any kind of illicit 
commerce. 

2. Script. ; The desertion of the worship of 
the true God for that of idols ; idolatry. 


“0 Ephraim, thou committest whoredom, and Israel 
is defiled.”—Hosea v. 34. 


* whore’-mas-tér (w silent), s. [Eng. whore, 
s., and master.] 
1. One who procures or keeps whores for 
others ; a pimp. 
2. One who converses with prostitutes; a 
whoremonger. 


“The deputy cannot abide a whoremaster.” — 
kesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. 2 


* whore’-mas-ter-ly (w silent), a. [Eng. 
whoremaster ; -ly.] Having the character or 
disposition of a whoremaster ; lecherous, lewd, 
libidinous. 


“That Greekish whoremasterly villain.”—Shakesp.: 
Troilus & Oressida, v. 4 J 


whore’-mon-gér (w silent), s. [Eng. whore, 
and monger.}] One who has to do with whores $ 

a fornicator, a whoremaster, a lecher. 
“Slaves to a most filthye whore, and to her whore- 


dome and whoremongers.” — Bale: English Votaries. 
(Pref.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, ec =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*whore-mong-ing (w silent), s. [Eng. 
whoremong(er); -ing.] Fornication, whoring. 
“ Nether haue they mynde of ta elles, than 


vpon whoremonging, and other ky. of wickednes.” 
—Udal : 2 Peter. 


* whore’-son (w silent), * whor-son, s. & a. 
[Eng. whore, and son.) 

A. Assubst.: A bastard; a word used in 
contempt or in coarse familiarity, and without 
exactness of meaning, and sometimes even in 
a kind of coarse tenderness. 

“ Well said ! a merry whoreson, ha!” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 4. 

B. As adj.: Bastard-like, mean, scurvy. 
(Used in contempt, dislike, or coarse fa- 
miliarity.) 

“A whoreson Oh Te shall palter thus with us.” 

akesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3. 
whoring (w silent), s. [Wuorg, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Fornication ; the conversing 
with whores. 

2. Script. : The practice of idolatry. 


“They shall no more offer their sacrifices unto 
gas after whom they have gone a whoring.”—Lev. 


whor -ish (w silent), a. [Eng. whore; -ish.] 
Addicted to whoring or unlawful sexual inter- 
course ; incontinent, lewd, unchaste. 
““You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
your inheritors.” 
hakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 1. 
*whor -ish-ly (w silent), adv. [Eng. whorish ; 
-ly.] In a whorish or lewd manner; lewdly. 


* whor-ish-néss (w silent), * whor-ysh- 
nesse, s. [Eng. whorish ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being whorish ; the character of a 
whore or lewd woman. 


“Marke how abhominable whoryshnesse . . . is 
auaunced of that whorish Rome churche, to the great 
blemyshynge of godly marryage.”—Bale: English Vo- 
taries, fol. 18. 


whorl, *wharl, *wharle, *whorle, s. 
A contraction for wharvel, whorvel, as shown 
m the Prompt. Parv., ‘‘Whorwyl, whorwivil, 

whorle of a spyndyl, Vertebrwm.” The A.S. 
name was hweorfa, from hweorfan = to turn; 
ef. wharf and whirl. The particular form 
whorl may have been borrowed from O. Dut. 
and. introduced by the Flemish weavers ; cf. 
0. Dut. warvel = a spinning-whirle (Hexham) ; 
also worvelen = to turn, to reel, to twine. 
(Skeat.)] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A volution or turn of the spire of a uni- 
valve shell. 
“See what a lovely shell, 
Made so fairly well, 
With delicate spire and whorl.” 
Tennyson: Maud, il, 2. 
2. The fly of a spindle, generally made of 
wood, sometimes of hard stone, 


II. Bot.: A ring of organs all on the same 
plane. The same as VERTICIL,. 


whorled, a. (Eng. whorl; -ed.] 
with whorls ; verticillate. 


whorl’-ér, s. [Eng. whorl; -er.] A whirling- 
table (q. v.). 


whorn, s. [Eng. horn with excrescent w, as 
in whole (q.v.).} A horn. (Scotch.) 


“And loomed down the creature's throat wi’ ane 
whorn,—Scott : Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxviii. 


whort, s. ee abbreviation of whortle, or 
whortleberry (q.v.).} The fruit of the whortle- 
berry, or the shrub itself. 


whor’-tle, s. [A.S. wyrtil.] The whortle- 
berry (q-v.). 


@hor’-tie-bér-ry, * whur’-tle-bér-_ry, s. 
[A.S. wyrtil = a small shrub, dimin. of wyrt 
a wort (q.v.), and Eng. berry.) 

Bot.: The genus Vaccinium, spec. (1) Vac- 
cinium Myrtillus, the Bilberry (q.v.)., and V. 
Ae alge the Crowberry ; (2) Oxycoccos pa- 

TiS. 


@whése (w silent), * whos, pron. [A.S. hwes.] 
The possessive or genitive case of who or 
which. (Applied either to persons or things, 
and used interrogatively or relatively.) 

“ Whose tongue is music now #” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 1,077. 
whése-s6-Ev-ér (w silent), pron. (Eng. 
whose ; so, and ever.) Of whatever person ; the 
possessive or genitive of whosoever (q.v.). 
“ Whos. sins ye remit, th 4 
whoses oe y i er arecemnitid and 


Furnished 
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wh6'-s0 (w silent), pron. 
Whoever, whosoever. 


“Now whoso seeth not, that his laughter is more 
madde than the laughter of the mad man, I holdhim 
madder than they both.”—Sir 7, More: Workes, p. 78, 


wh6-s0-év’-ér (w silent), pron. [Eng. who, 
so, and ever.) Whoever, whatever person, any 
person, whatever that. 


“* Whosoever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.’’—Rev. xxii. 17. 


*whot, *whote, * whott, a. ([Eng. hot, 
with exerescent w, as in whole (q.v.).] Hot. 
(Brende : Quintus Curtius, fol. 61). 


whuim’-mle, v.t. [A freq. from whelm (q.v.).] 
To overwhelm, to turn over, to turn upside- 
down. 

“Your high-flying dominie bodie who whuwmles 


them outright.”—M. Scovt: Tom Cringle's Log, ch. 
xvi. 


(Eng. who and so.)} 


whiim’-mle, s. (WHuMMLE, v.] An over- 
turning, an overthrow. 


“ Nae doubt, nae doubt; ay, ay, it’s an awfu’ whum- 
mile.” —Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxii. 


whin’-stane, s. [See def.] The Scotch form 
of Whinstone (q.v.). (Burns: Holy Fair.) 


whir, v.i. [A variant of whir (q.v.).] 
1, To make a whirring sound; to make a 
rough sound, as one who pronounces the letter 
r with too much force ; to birr. 
2. To make a growling or snarling noise 
like a dog. 


whur, *whurr, s. [WxHuR, v.] 
1. The sound of a body moving through the 
air with great velocity. 
2, A whirl, a turn, 


“ They flapt the door full in my face, and gave me 
ee a whurr here.”—Vanburgh : Journey to London, 
. 1. 


3. A driving or pressing forward in haste ; 
hurry. 
““Whippe and whurre . . . never made good furre.” 
Udal: Roister-Doister, i. 3. 
whir-ry, v.t. (Eng. whur; -y.] To move 
with haste ; to whisk along quickly ; to hurry. 


whiurt, s. 


why, * whi, adv., interj., & s. [Properly the 

instrumental case of who, and accordingly 
frequently preceded by the prep. for; A.S8. 
hwt, hwy, hwig ; instrum. case of hwd = who, 
for hwig = why ; cogn. with Icel. hvi = why; 
allied to hverr = who, hvat = who ; Dan. hvi ; 
Sw. Avi; O. H. Ger. hwit, wit, hit, instrum. 
case of hwer (Ger. wer)= who; Goth. hve ; 
instrum. case of hvas = who. How is closely 
related to why.] 

A, As adverb: 

1, For what cause, reason, or purpose. 
(Used interrogatively.) 

“Turn ye, turn ye... . for why will yedie? "—Zzekiel 

xxxiii. 11, 

q In such sentences as, ‘“‘I know not why,” 
why is the indirect or dependent interrogative. 

2. For which reason, cause, or purpose ; 
for what, for which, (Used relatively.) 


“ To Scotland for to go, to wite why & what wise, 
Ther kyng & other mo withsaid him his seruise.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 271. 


(WHort.] A whortleberry. 


B. As interjection : 

1, Used emphatically, or almost as an ex- 
pletive to enliven the speech, especially when 
something new is perceived or comes into the 
mind, 


“ Whence is this? why, from that essential suitable- 
ness which obedience has to the relation which is be- 
tween a rational creature and his Creator.”—South. 


*2, Used as a call or exclamation. 


“ Why, Jessica, Isay! Why, Jessica!” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 


C. As subst.: The reason, cause, or purpose 
of anything. 
“The why—the where—what boots it now to tell.” 
Byron: Corsair, i. 14. 
WY Why so: 


(1) For what reason, wherefore, why. 


“ And why so, my lord?” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 


(2) An expression of content or of unwilling 
acquiescence. 
“ Why so! Go all which way it will.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., li. 2. 
why,s. [Icel. kviga =a young cow.) A young 
heifer. (Prov.) 


why’-dah, s. (Wxpaz.] 
whyleg, adv. [Wutes.] 
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*why-not, s. (Eng. why, adv., and not.] 
1, A violent and peremptory proceeding. 
(Butler; Hudibras, II. ii. 528.) 
2, Any sudden or unexpected event or turn ; 
a dilemma, 


“ Now, dame Sally, I have you at a whynot."— 
Richardson; Sir C. Grandison, v1. 156. 


wi’, prep. [See def.] With. (Scotch.) 


“The auld gamekeeper, that was out wi’ me in the 
year ’15."—Scott; Waverley, ch. lxiv. 


wich, s. [Wirox (2).] 


wicht’-ine, wicht -is-ite, s. [After Wichty, 
Wichtis, Finland, where found; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral with rectangular 
cleavages. Hardness, above 6°0 ; sp.gr., 3°03, 
lustre, dull; colour, black. Compos. : a sili- 
cate of alumina, lime, iron, magnesia, && A 
doubtful species. 


-wick, -wich, suf. [A.S. wic =a village, town, 
from Lat. vicus =a village.] A common ele- 
ment in English place-names, as in Warwick, 
Sandwich, &c., and denoting village, town. 


wick (1), s. [Icel. vik=a creek, a bay, 8 
harbour.] 
1, An open bay. (Shetland.) 
2. A brine-pit. [Wycx (2).] 
3. In the game of curling, a narrow port or 


passage in the rink or course flanked by the 
stones of those who have played before. 


4, As anelement in place-names = (1) a bay 
or creek, as in Greenwich; (2) a brine-pit, as 
in Nantwich, Droitwich, &c. 


wick (2), * wicke, * weik, * weeke, © 
* weyke, * wike, s. [A.8. weoca, wecca, 
cogn. with O. Dut. wiecke = a wick ; Low Ger. 
weke = lint; Dan. vege =a wick; Sw. veke; 
O. H. Ger. wieche, weche. The original mean- 
ing is the soft or pliant part, and the word is 
closely allied to weak (q.v.).] A bundle of 
fibres to lead oil to the flame, where the oil is 
evolved as gas to maintain combustion. It 
acts by capillary attraction, and usually con- 
sists of a bundle of soft-spun cotton threads. 
“ The pith whereof Pushes! when the rind is pilled, 
maketh wicke for watch-candles,”—P. Holland ; Plinu, 
bk. xvi., ch. xxxvii. 
wick, v.t. [Wick (1), s.] 


Curling: To strike a stone in an obliaue 
direction. 


* wicke, a. [WICKED.] 
wick’-éd ey * wicke, * * wikke, 
* wik-ked, * wick-id, * wick-ide, a. 


(Orig. a pa. par., = rendered evil, as if from 
a verb wikken = to make evil, from wikke = 
evil, originally a substantive = A.S. wicca = 
a wizard, wicce = a witch.] 

1, Evil in principle or practice; deviating 
from the divine law ; addicted to evil or vice; 
sinful, immoral, bad, wrong, iniquitous. Ap- 
plied both to persons and things, and compre- 
hending everything that is contrary to the 
moral law. 

“ There is no peace, saith the Lord, unto the wicked.” 

—Isaiah xlviii. 22. 

2. Mischievous ; prone or disposed to mis- 
chief ; roguish. 

“ That same wicked bastard of Venus,” 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, iv... 
* 3. Hurtful, pernicious, baneful, cursed. 


“* As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush'd ¥ 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen,” 
kesp.: Tempest, i. 2. 

* 4, Inhabited by or belonging to wicked 
persons. 

“ Yet not for thy advice or threats 1 fly 
These wicked tents devoted.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 89%. 

J Q) The Wicked: 

Script.: One of the two great classes into 
which, on moral and scriptural considerations, 
the Bible divides all mankind, or at least all 
who have had opportunities of becoming ae- 
quainted with revelation. No third or inter- 
mediate class is recognised ; nor do the twe 

eat classes in any way shade into each other. 

‘he primary error of the wicked is that they 
contemn God (Psalm x. 18) and will not 
seek him. They plot and cuzry out evil 

rojects (Psalm ix. 16, xi. 2), and hence the 
Bord is far from them (Prov. xv. 29), and is 
angry with them every day (Psalm vil. 11). At 
last the wicked shall be severed from the just 
and cast into ‘‘a furnace of fire,” in other 
words the place of woe (Matt. xiii. 49, 50). 


DOL, béy; PSUt, jw; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
ene Ants Gm, Ric eee eon Higa Retains tions, -slons abies -nle, Me, 'Sw = bel del. 
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(2) The Wicked Bible: An edition published 
A.D. 1632, by Barber and Lucas, in which the 
word not is omitted from the seventh Com- 
mandment. 

4 For the difference between wicked and 
bad, see Bap. 


wicked (2), a. [Hng. wick (2), s.; suff. -ed.] 
Furnished with a wick. Chiefly in composi- 
tion: as, a two-wicked lamp. 


wick-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. wicked; -ly.] Ina 
wicked manner ; in a manner or with motives 
contrary to the moral or divine law; viciously ; 
iniquitously ; criminally. 
‘But they, who get wickedly, spend for the most 
part, foolishly, perhaps wickedly too.”—Secker: Works, 
vol. vi., lect. 26, 


wick’-éd-néss, * wik-ked-nes, * wik- 
ked-nesse, * wick-ed-nesse, * wick- 
id-nesse, s. [Eng. wicked ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being wicked ; 
depravity or corruption of heart; sinfulness ; 
a depraved or corrupt disposition or heart. 


* All this arose from infirmity, nob wickedness.”— 
Secker: Works, vol. i., ser. 9. 


2. Departure from the divine law; evil 
practices ; vice, immorality, crime, sin. 

8. A wicked thing or act ; an act of iniquity 
or immorality. 


“What wickedness is this that is done amongst 
you?”—Judges xx. 12. 


*4, Wicked persons; the wicked. 


“Those tents thou sawest so pleasant, were the tents 
Of wickedness.” Milton: P, L., x4, 607. 


wick-én, wig’-gin, s. 
Bot. : Pyrus Aucuparia. 
wicken-tree, s. [WICKEN.] 


wick’-ér, * wik-er, * wik-ir, * wyk-yr, 
* wyck-er, s. & a. [From the same root as 
weak (q.v.), and hence =a pliant twig; cf. 
O. Sw. wika = to bend, whence weck = a fold ; 
wickla = to fold, to wrap up; Sw. dialects 
vekare, vekker, vikker =the sweet bay-leaved 
willow (Salix pentandra), from veka =to bend ; 
Dan. dialects vége, végger, vegre=a pliant 
rod, a withy ; veger, vegger = a willow ; Ger. 
wickel = a roll.] 
* A, As substantive: 
1. A small pliant twig; an osier ; a withe. 
“Which hoops are knit as with wicker's.”—Wood + 
Athene Oxon., 
2. A piece of wicker-work ; specifically, a 
wicker basket. 
“ Each having a white wicker overbrimmed 
With April's tender younglings.” 
Keats: Endymion, iL 
3. A twig or branch used as a mark; a 
withe. 
B. As adj. : Made of plaited twigs or osiers ; 
covered with wicker-work. 
“ High in wicker-baskets heap’d.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 293. 
wicker-work, s. A texture of twigs; 
kasket-work. 
“* Baskets ... very neatly made of wicker-work.”— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. x. 


“ wick’-ered, a. [Eng. wicker; -ed.] Made 
or covered with wicker-work, 


“ Ships of light timber wicker’d with osier between.” 
—WMilton ; Hist. Britain, bk. ii. 


wick’-ét, * wik-et, * wyck-et,s. [0. Fr. 
wiket, viquet (Fr. guichet)=a wicket; lit=a 
small turning thing, from Icel. vikinn, pa. 
par. of vikja = to move, to turn ; Sw. vika = to 
give way ; A.S. wican = to give way; O. Dut. 
wicket = a wicket, from wicken = to shake or 
Wag.J [Weak.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

_ 1. A small gate or doorway, especially a 
small door or gate forming part of a larger 
one. 

“ And now Saint Peter at heaven's wicket seems 
To wait them.” Milton: P. L., vii, 484. 
2. A hole ina door through which to com- 
municate without opening the door, or through 
which to view persons or objects without. 
* 3. The mouth. 
* Least quickly her wicket seeme easie to ope.” 
Tusser ; Husbandrie, p. 169. 
4. A gate, formed like a butterfly-valve, in 
the chute of a water-wheel, to graduate the 
amount of water passing to the wheel. It has 
a centeal spindle with a wing on each side. 
IL. Cricket : 
1. The object at which the bowler directs 
his ball, and before but a little to one side of 


[A.8. wice, wicean.] 


wicked—widely 


which the batsman or striker stands. It con- 
sists of three stumps, having two bails set in 
grooves on their tops. [CRICKET.] 

“ Flush'd with his rays, beneath the noontide sun, 

In rival bands, between the wickets run.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections. 

2. The ground on which the wickets are 

pitched. 


“The club on a (ee wicket, and in such pleasant 
weather, may be said to have been disposed of cheaply 
for 155 runs.’—Field, July 23, 1887. 


8. A batsman. 
“Tn all, the last wicket added 75 runs."—Standard, 
July 11, 1888, 


wicket-door, s. The same as WICKET, 


iy Through the low wicket-door they glide,” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 29, 
wicket-gate, s. A small gate; a wicket. 
“TI am going to yonder wicket-gate before me,”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, i. 

wicket-keeper, s. 

Cricket : The player who stands behind the 
wicket to stop such balls as may pass the 
batsman, and to put the wicket down when 
the striker is out of his ground. 


wick’-ing, s. (Eng. wick (2), s.3 -ing.] The 
material, especially loosely braided cotton 
thread, of which wicks are made. 


wick’-léss, a. ([Eng. wick (2), 8.3  -less.] 
Destitute of or having no wick : as, a wickless 
lamp. 


wick-stroo'-mi-a, wik-stro’-mi-a, s. 
(Named after Wickstroeem, a Swedish botanist 
(1789-1856). ] 

Bot. : A genus of Thymelacee. Shrubs and 
small trees with deciduous leaves, axillary 
racemes or spikes of small flowers, a four- 
lobed calyx, eight stamens, an ovary with 
four small 
scales below 
it, and a bac- 
cate fruit with 
numerous 
seeds imbed- 
ded in the 
pulp. Wick- 
stremia indi- 
ca is found 
not in India, 
but on the 
coasts of Aus- 
tralia and the 
South Sea Is- 
lands. ee 
fibres of the 
bark are made a Ett 
into fishing-lines, nets, and cordage, by the 
people of Fiji. Its bark is used externally 
for wounds and internally for coughs. An 
inferior sort of paper and rope is made from 
W. virgata in Kumaon, in India. 


haerigeeciee’ Wick’-liff-ite, s. [Wycuirr- 
ITE. 


wic’-0-py, s. [Native name (?).] 
Bot.: Dirca palustris. [Drroa.] 


wid-dy, s. [A variant of withy (q.v.).] A 
rope; more especially a rope made of withs or 
willows; a halter; the gallows. (Scotch.) 


wide, * wid, * wyde, a., adv. & s. [A.8. 
wid; cogn. with Dut. wos Tcel. vidhr; Sw. 
& Dan. vid; Ger. weit; O. H. Ger. wit.] 

A, As adjective: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Having a great or considerable distance 
or extent across or between the sides ; broad ; 
opposed to narrow. 


“ Wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth 
to destruction.”—Matthew vii. 13. 


2. Having a great extent every way ; broad, 
vast, extensive, 
“ For nothing this wide universe I call 
Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all.” 
Shakesp, - Sonnet 119. 
3. Broad to a certain degree ; of a certain 
size or measure across or between the sides: 
as, three feet wide, 
4, Comprehensive, extensive; not narrow 
or limited. 
“ Wide in soul and bold of tongue.” 
Tennyson ; Two Voices, 124, 
5, Very great: as, There is a wide difference 
between the two. : 
6. Capacious ; holding much. 
“*Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, li.1, 


WICKSTREMIA INDICA, 


1. Flower. 


7, Failing to hit a mark; deviating from 
the right line; hence remote or distant from 
anything, as truth, propriety, &c.: as, The 
statement is wide of the truth. 

*8, Far from what is pleasant or agreeable 
to desire, 


“Tt would be wide with the best of us if the ore, ot 
God should look backward to our former estate,”"— 
Bp. Hall: Contemp. ; Rahab. 


*9, Apparent, open, obvious. 
“With more wider and more overt test.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, 1. & 

Il. Cricket: Said of a ball which is bowled 
so far to one side of the wicket that the 
batsman cannot reach it with his bat; such a 
ball counts one against the side of the bowler 
by whom it is delivered. 

B. As adverb: 

1, So as to have a great extent or space 
from one side to another, or so as to forma 
great opening. 


“ The door he opens wide.” 
Shakesp. : Kape of Lucrece, 859, 


2. To a great distance or extent; far and 
near. (Frequently in conjunction with far.) 


“Proves thee far and wide a broad goose.” — 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4, 


* 3, Ata distance; apart. 
Th h ihe al waite” 
ere was & holy chapel edi: 
eens F.Q., Li, 34 

4, With great extent; widely. (Used chiefly 
in composition, as wide-extended, wide-spread- 
ing, &c.) 

5. Far from the mark or from the purposes 
so as to miss the aim; so as to deviate from 
the point aimed at: as, He shot wide of the 
target. 

*6. Round about, but at a little distance. 

“ Him beside 
His aged wife, with many others wide.” 


Spenser: F.Q., VI. xi. 18% 
C. As substantive : 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Wideness ; width, extent, 


breadth. 
“Emptiness and the vast wide 
Of that abyss.” Tennyson: Two Voices, 119. 


2. Cricket: A ball bowled so far to one side 
of the wicket that the batsman cannot reach 
it with his bat. Such a ball counts one 
against the side of the bowler by whom it is 
delivered, and is reckoned one of the extras, 
the others being byes and no-balls. 

J Obvious compounds: Wide-extended, wide- 
flung, wide-glittering, &c. 

wide-awake, a. & s. 

A, As adj.: Having one’s eyes open; on the 
alert ; ready, prepared ; keen, sharp, knowing. 
(Collog. or slang.) 

“Our psoGeeca wide-awake, he is,” — Dickens > 

Sketches by Boz; Watkins Tottle. 

B. As subst. : A kind of soft felt hat with a 
broad brim turned up all round, 

“When Effendis will wear wide-awakes when in 

mufti.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 28, 1887. 

* wide-chapped, a. Opening the mouth 
wide ; having a wide mouth. 

“This wide-chapped rascal.” 


hakesp. « Tempest, i. 1, 
wide-gauge, s. 
Railway-Eng.: The same as BRoaD-GAuUGE. 
[Gaves, s., II. 7.] 


wide-mouthed, a. Having a wide 
mouth or opening. 
“Warm by the wide-mouthed fireplace,” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 2 
* wide-skirted, a. Having wide borders; 
extensive, 
“With plenteous rivers and aC meads.” 


esp.. Lear, i. 
wide-spread, a. 
1, Spread to a great distance ; extended, 


“« How sweet to rest her wide-spread wings.” 
Wordsworth: Ode. 


2. Diffused or spread over a wide extent; 

extensive. 

“Thus call forth a wide-spread movement in Arabia, 
carry: with it the Caliph himself.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 11, 1885. 

*wide-stretched, a. Large; extensive. 

(Shakesp. ; Henry V., ii. 4.) 


*wide-where, adv. 
near. 


Widely ; far and 


widely, adv. [Eng. wide; -ly.] 


1. In a wide manner or degree; with great 
extent each way ; far and wide; extensively. 


“The huge size and venerable age of the trees, the 
beauty oneHe gardens, the abundance of the 
were widely famed.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


#2. So as to leave a wide space between. 
“ Widely shun the Lilybean strand.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid iii, 927, 
3. Very much ; to a great degree or extent. 
“Their tempers differed widely."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. 
4. Remotely, far. 


“The light which the remote parts of truth will 
ve to one another, will so assist his judgment, that 
will seldom be widely out.”—Locke. 


wid’-en, v.t. &i. (Eng. wid(e) ; -en.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make wide; to cause to extend in 
breadth; to cause to spread ; to increase in 
width ; to enlarge. 

“To widen the market, and to narrow the competi- 

tion.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk, i., ch. xi. 

2. To throw open. 


“ So now the gates are ope; now prove nee seconds } 
"Tis for the followers fortune widens them.” 
akesp. : Coriolanus, i, 4. 


B, Intrans.: To grow or become wider or 
wider ; to enlarge, to spread ; to extend itself. 


“The general tendency of schism is to widen.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


wide’-néss, * wyde-nesse, s. [Eng. wide ; 
~ness.]} 


1. The quality or state of being wide, or 
Cae in extent from side to side ; breadth, 
wi 


“*Wheras the roches cessed, there begaune a dike of 
a wounderfull deapth and wydenesse.”—Brende : 
Quintus Curtius, fo. 237. 


2. Large or wide extent in every direction : 
as, the wideness of the ocean. 

3. Greatness, extent: as, the wideness of 
difference between two things. 


widg’-eon, s. [Wiczon.] 


wid’-ow (1), * wed-ew, * wid-dow, * wid- 
ewe, * wid-iwe, * wid-we, * wyd-ewe, 
wyd-dowe, s. [A.8. widwe, weodwwe, wudwe, 
wuduwe, wydewe; cogn. with Dut. wedwwe ; 
O. H. Ger. wituwa, witewa, witiwa; Ger. 
wittwe; Goth. widwwo, widowo; Lat. vidua, 
fem. of vidwus = deprived of, bereft (whence 
Eng. void); Ital. vedova; Sp. viuda; Fr. 
veuve; Welsh gweddw; Russ. vdova; Sansc. 
vidhava.] A woman who has lost her husband 
by death, and also remains unmarried. 


“There came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing.”—Mark xii. 42. 


{| Often used adjectively : 
1, Widowed. 
“This widow lady.” Shakesp. : King John, li. 
2. Bereaved of its mate. * 
“* 4 widow bird sat mourning for her love,” 


Shelley: A Song. 
* widow-bench, s. 
Law: That share which a widow is allowed 
of her husband’s estate beside her jointure. 
(Wharton.) 


* widow - bewitched, s. A woman 
separated from her husband ; a grass-widow. 
“ Who'd ba’ thought of yor husband... makin'a 
moonlight flittin' and leavin’ yo’ to be a widow-be- 
wit "—_ Mrs. Gaskell: Sylvia's Lovers, ch, xxxix. 
widow-burning, s. 
Anthrop. : The same as SuTTEE, 1. (q.v.). 


“This looks like a mitigated survival from an 
earlier custom of actual widow-burning.” — Tylor: 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), i. 461. 


widow-duck, s. 

Ornith. : Dendrocygna viduata, ranging from 
South America to Africa. Length about 
eighteeninches ; face and throat white ; back 
of head, nape, and sides of neck bright reddish- 
brewn ; sides of breast and back reddish-olive, 
darkly spotted and marked ; lower back, centre 
of tail, and under side below the breast black ; 
sides grayish-white, striped with dark brown ; 
upper wing-coverts reddish-brown, secondary 
quills olive-brown with green edges; quills 
and tail-feathers greenish-black. According 
to Schomburgk (Reisen, i. 407, iii. 762), the 
natives of British Guiana call this bird Vis-sis-si, 
from its cry. [Vicissy-puck.] 


widow-hunter, s. One who seeks or 
courts widows for their fortunes. 
“The widow-hunters about town often afford them 
great diversion.”—Addison. 
* widow-maker, s. One who makes 
widows by hereaving women of their husbands. 
“ That I must draw this metal from my side, 
To be a widow-maker.” Shakesp.: King John, v. 2. 
widow-monkey, s. 
Zool.: Callithrix lugens, from South Ame- 
_ Yica. It has been compared to a diminutive 


widen—wieldless 


black dog with a white face; the neck and 
fore limbs are also white, and this disposition 
of colour has given rise to the popular name 
bestowed on 
the animal 
by the Cre- 
oles, who see 
in the white- 
ness of the 
face, neck, 
and arms 
some resem- 
blance to the 
veil, hand- 
kerchief, and 
gloves worn 
by widows of 
their owr 
race, 


widow- 
sacrifice, 
8. 


WIDOW-MONKEY. 


Anthrop.: A form of funeral-sacrifice in 
which the widow was slain or induced to com- 
mit suicide so that she might be buried with 
her husband and accompany him to the world 
of spirits. This practice is mentioned as 
existing among the Greeks by Euripides 
(Suppl., 983) and Pausanias (iv. 2), and from 
Cesar (de Bello Gall., vi. 19) it may be in- 
ferred that it existed also in Gaul. Widow- 
sacrifice is still the custom in many African 
tribes ; traces of it may be found in China; it 
lingered till late in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in Fiji, and, though abolished 
by law in British India in 1829, is not yet 
abandoned. ([Sutrrr, 1.] 

 Widow-su; ce is found in various regions of the 
world under a low state of civilization, and this fits 
with the Bypes eats of its having belonged to the 


Aryan race while yet in an early and barbarous condi- 
tion."—Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1878), i, 467. 


widow-wail, s. 
Bot. ; (1) The genus Cneorum, and specially 
Cneorum tricoccos ; ¢ (2) Fritillaria Meleagris. 


* widow’s chamber, s. The apparel and 
furniture of the bedchamber of the widow of 
a London freeman, to which she was formerly 
entitled. 


widow’s man, s. (See extract.) 

“ Widow's men are imaginary sailors, borne on the 
books, and receiving pay and prize-money which is 
appropriated to Greenwich Hospital.”—Marryat : Peter 
Simple, ch. vii. (Note.) 


widow's port, s. 
port wine. 

“We have all heard of widow's port, and of the in- 

stinctive dread all persons who have any respect for 


their health have for it.”—Times, in Brewer; Phrase 
& Fable. 


widow's terce, s. [TrERc#, 4.] 
wid'-ow (2), s. [See compound.) 


widow-bird, s. 
Ornith. : The Whidah-bird (q.v.). 


“The name Widow-bird is altogether an erroneous 
title, although it is pera by many persons to have 
been given to the bird on account of its dark colour 
and ea train, as well as in consequence of its evi- 
dently disconsolate state when the beautiful tail- 
feathers have fallen off after the breeding season . . . 
In point of fact, however, the proper name is Whidah- 
bird, a title that was originally given to it by the 
Port ese, because the first specimens that were 
brought to Europe came from the kingdom of Whidah, 
on the eastern coast of Africa.”—Wood: IJilus. Nat. 
Hist., ii, 457. 


wid’-ow, v.t. [W1pow (1), s.] 
1. To reduce to the state or condition of a 
widow ; to bereave of a husband. 


“Tn this city he 
Hath widowed and unchilded many a one.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, V. 6. 
*2, To endow with a widow’s right. 
“ For his possessions, 
We do instate and widow you withal.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. 
3. To strip or bereave of anything good; to 
bereave generally. 
“ Trees of their shrivell’d fruits 
Are widow'd.” Philips: Cider. 
* 4. To be a widow to; to survive as the 
widow of. 


“‘Let me be married to three kings in a forenoon, 
a widow them all.”—Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, 
. 2. 


An inferior kind of 


wid'-owed, pa. par. & a. [Wivow, v.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adjective: 
1. Reduced to or being in the state or posi- 
tion of a widow ; bereft of her husband. 


“The ae of a widowed housekeeper."—Daily 
Telegraph, h 22, 1888, 
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2. Deprived of support. 
“ Bees thee like the weak, and widow'd vine, 
Winding thy pisuee tendrils o'er the plain.’ 
‘ason : Ode to Independence, 
3. Pertaining to a widow. 
“*Sleeplesse . .. in her now widow'd bed.” 
May: Lucan; Pharsalia v, 
wid’-ow-ér, * wid-ew-er, * wid-wer, 
*wyd-ew-er, * wyd-ow-er, s. [Eng 
widow (1), s.; -er.] 
1, A man who has lost his wife by death 
and remains unmarried. 
“ Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower shortly, 
I'll wear the willow garlund for his sake.” 


Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., iii. 8. 
* 2. (See extract). 


“Let there be widowers, which you call releevers, 
appointed everywhere to the church-service.” — Bp. 
Hall: Apologie against Brownists, § 19. 


* wid’-Ow-ér-hood, s. [Eng. widower ;-hood.] 
The state of a widower. 


* wid’-ow-hood, * wid-ow-hed, * wid- 
ewe-hode, * wyd-ow-head, s. (Eng. 
widow (1), 8. ; -hood.] 

1, The state of a woman who has lost her 
husband by death and remains unmarried; 
the state or condition of a widow; the time 
during which a widow remains unmarried. 

“ God, that helped her in her widowhood.” 
Tennyson: Dora, UL 
* 9, Estate settled on a widow. 
“ For that dowry, I'll assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survives me, 
In all my lands.” 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, ii, 

* wid’-ow-ly, a. [Eng. widow; -ly.] Like a 

widow ; becoming a widow. 


width, s. (Eng. wid(e); -th.]) Breadth, wide 
ness; the extent of a thing across or from 
side to side. 
“ From the width of many a gaping wound, 
There’s many a soul into the air must fly.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
* wid’-u-al, * wyd-u-al, a. [Wipow, (1), s.] 
Of or pertaining to a widow; vidual, 
t thease estate of wydual clennesse,”—Bale: Apologia, 
0! 


wiel, * weel, * wele, s. [WEIL] 


wield, * weld, * welde, v.t. [A.S. geweldan, 
gewyldan = to have power over, from wealdan 
(pa. t. wedld, pa. par. wealden) = to have 
power over, to govern, to rule, to possess ; 
cogn. with Icel. valda = to wield; Dan. volde, 
forvolde = to occasion ; Sw. villa (for vdlda) = 
to occasion ; O. H. Ger. walian = to dispose, 
to manage, to rule; Ger. walten ; Goth. waldan. 
From the same root as Lat. valeo=to be 
strong ; Hng. valid.) 

*1. To possess, to enjoy. 


** No childe had he neuer, his heritage myght to wende, 
Welth inou to welde, vutille his lyue’s ende.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 10. 
* 2. To rule, to govern, to command. 


“ For so hette 8S. Dunstan, he suld alle his lyue 
With werre his lond welde, & with his suerd stryue,” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 40. 
* 3, To sway, to influence. 


“ Whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie.” 
Milton: P, R., iv. 26% 
* 4, To possess, to keep. 
*‘Nile ye welde gold neither silver ne money im 
youre girdils.”— Wycliffe: Matthew x. 
5. To have the management or employment 
of; to manage, to employ. 
‘‘ Edward the Third being dead, had left this child... 
The crown and sceptre of this realm to wield.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, i. 
6. To handle; to use or employ with the 
hand. (Often used humorously.) 
“Base Hungarian wight, wilt thou the spigot wields” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 8. 
7. To use with full command or power, as & 
thing not too heavy for the holder; to hold 
aloft or swing freely with the arm. 
“ Por, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James's blade was sword and shield.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, ¥. 15. 
* wiéld’-a-ble, a. [Eng. wield; -able.] Ca- 
pable of being wielded. 


* wiéld’-ance, s. [Eng. wield ; -ance.] The 
act or power of wielding. 


“This spiritual edge shall either turne area or 
through our weake weildance) not enter the stub- 
urne and thick hide of obdured hearts.”—Bp, Hall: 

St. Paul's Oombat, pt. ii. (A Sermon.) ‘ 


wield -ér, s. (Eng. wield, v.; -er.] One who 
wields or manages. 


* wield’-léss, * weeld-lesse, a. [Eng. 


bon, béy; péut, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -~dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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‘wieldsome—wild 


wield ; -less.| Not to be wielded ; unmanage- 
able, unwieldy. 
“The weight of his owne weeldlesse might.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. iii. 19. 
*“wield’-some, a. (Eng. wield; -some.) Ca- 
pable of being easily wielded or managed. 


“The facion was more straunge to the sauage Brit- 
ons, and the mouing more redy aud wieldsome.”— 
Golding ; Caesar, fol. 100, 


@wield’-y, a. (Eng. wield; -y.] Capable of 
being wielded or managed ; manageable, 
wieldable. (Now only in the ‘compound Un 
wieldy (q.v.). 

“So freshe, so yong, so weldy seemed he.” 
Ohaucer » Troilus & Cressida, il. 


wier, s. [WerR.] 

*“wier’-y (1), a. [Wrry.] 

*“wier-y (2), a [A.S. wer = a place for 
catching or keeping fish.] Wet, moisb. 

"wif, s. [Wirz.] 


wife, * wif, * wyf, * wyfe (pl. wives, * wyves), 
s. (AS. wif; cogn. with Dut. wyf= a woman, 


a wife; Icel. vif; Dan. viv; Ger. weib; 
O. H. Ger. wif.] [Woman.] 
1. A woman lawfully married ; a woman 


who is united to a man in the lawful bonds 
of wedlock ; a married woman. (The correla- 
tive of husband.) 


“ By marriage the husband and wife are one pereon 
in law.”—Blackstone ; Commentaries, bk. i., ch. 1 


2. A woman of mature age, thatis or ‘ata 
be married. (Commonly so applied in Scot- 
land. In literature now only used in this 
sense in compounds, as fish-wife, ale-wi/e.) 

“T find thee a wise young wife, 
Beaum. & Flet.: Rule a Wife & have a Wife, il. 

{ For the legal relations between husband 
and wife, see MarriaaE, II. 2., and Married 
Women’s Property Act. [MARRIED, ]].] 


* wife-bound, a. Devoted or tied down 
to a wife; wife-ridden. 
“A wife-bound man, now dost thou rear the walls 
Of high Carthage?” Surrey; Virgile; dineis iv. 
wife-carle, s. A man who busies him- 
self about household affairs, or women’s work. 
(Scotch.) 
“ An’ ye willbe a wife-carle, and buy fish at your ain 
hands."—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xiv. 
wife -ridden, a. Unduly influenced, 
commanded, or ruled by a wife. 


“ Listen not to those sages who advise you always to 
scorn the counsel of a woman, and if you comply with 
her request pronounce you wife-ridden.”—Mrs. Piozzi. 


wife’-hood, * wife-hode, s. [Eng. wife; 
-hood.] The state, condition, or character of 


a wife. 
“ Perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead,” 


Tennyson : Isabel, 12. 
wife'-léss, * wif-less, * wyfe-les, * wyf- 
les, a. [Eng. wife; -less.) Having no wife; 
without a wife ; unmarried. 
“ Wifeless and heirless.” 
Tennyson: Elaine, 1,362. 
wife'-like, a. (Eng. wife, and like.] Having 
the characteristics or qualities of a woman ; 
womanly. 


” 


“ Wifelike government.” 
akesp.: Henry VIII., ii. 4. 
* wife’-ly, * wif-ly, * wyve-ly, a. [Eng. 
wife ; -ly.) Like a wife ; becoming a wife. 
‘All the erations of wifely love.” 
Dryden; Amphitryon, iil. 
* wif-hood, s. 


(WIFEHOOD.] 
* wif-les, a. 
*wifly, a 


*wig (1), *wigg,s. (Dut. wegge =a kind of 
eake or loaf; Ger. weck, wecke =a roll of 
bread ; perhaps originally of a wedge shape.] 
[Wepex.] A sort of cake, 


“Home to the only lenten supper I have had of 
wiggs and ale.”—Pepys ; Diary, April 8, 1664. 


wig (2), s. [A shortened form of periwig 
an An artificial covering for the head, 
used generally to conceal baldness, but for- 
merly worn as a fashionable means of decora- 
tion. Wigs are usually made to imitate the 
natural hair ; but curled wigs are worn pro- 
fessionally by judges and lawyers, and some- 
times by servants in livery. They are also 
much used on the stage for disguise. 
“ Cato’s long wig, flow’r'd gown, and lacquer'd chair.” 
Pope : Imitation of Horace, ii. 
wig-block, s. A block, or shaped piece 
of wood, for fitting wigs on. 


[WIFELEssS. ] 
[WIFELY.] 


wig-tree, s. 
Bot. : Rhus Cotinus. 


wig, v.t. [Wia, s.] To rate, to scold. 


“So alarmed at the prospect of being wigged from 
home.”—Zcho, March 26, 1888. 


wig’-an, s. [Prob. from the town of Wigan, 
in Lancashire.) An open, canvas-like fabric, 
used as a stiffening in the lower ends of the 
legs of pantaloons, and as a skirt-protector 
on the lower inside surface which drags on 
the pavement. It is sometimes sold in strips, 
fluted, and attached to a band. 


wig-eon, t widg'-eon, s s. [Probably French ; 
ef. O. Fr. vigion, vingeon, gingeon = Fr. can- 
ard sifiewr = the wigeon.] [WHEW-DUCK.] 

1. Ornith. : Any species or individual of the 
genus Mareca (q.v.). The species are numerous 
and very widely distributed. The Common 
Wigeon (Mareca penelope) is also known ag 
Whew-duck, »r Whewer, from the shrill whistle 
which forms its note. It is abundant in Brit- 
ain in winter. Length about eighteen inches; 
the male has the forehead and top of head 
white, cheeks and hind part of the neck reddish- 
chestnut, upper parts grayish white, irregu- 
larly zigzagged with black; wing-coverts 
white tipped with black, primaries dark 
brown, speculum green, edged with black; 
throat rufous, breast and belly white; the 
female has sober plumage of various shades 
of brown, The wigeon is one of the common- 
est ducks of the extreme north of Europe, 
frequenting grassy swamps, lakes, and rivers, 
and feeding in the daytime, chiefly on aquatic 
vegetation. The American wigeon (Mareca 
americana) is larger than the Huropean or 
Common Wigeon, and has the upper parts 
finely waved transversely with black and 
reddish-brown, top of head and under parts 
white. It breeds chiefly in the northern parts 
of America, and is common in winter on the 


coasts of the United States and in the rice- 


fields. The fiesh of both species is esteemed 
for the table. 
*2, Fig.: (From the wigeon being sup- 


posed to be a foolish bird.) A fool, a silly 
fellow. [Goosz.] 
“The Bae of their fierce religion, 
ahomet's, were ass and wigeon.” 
Butler : Hudibras, I. i, 981. 

wigged, a. (Eng. wig; -ed.] Having the 

head covered with a wig; wearing a wig; be- 

wigged. 


* wig’-gér-y, s 
1, False hair. 


“ From the nature of the wiggeries that she wore.” 
—Trollope : Last Chronicle of Barset, ch. xxiv. 


2. Empty formality ; red-tapeism. 


‘‘Amid such mountain of epetees and folly.”"— 
Carlyle: Past & Present, bk. ii., ch. xvii. 


wig’-ging,s. [Wic,v.] A rating, a scolding, 
a rebuke, especially one given in public. 
(Slang.) 


wiggle, v.i. [See def.] To wriggle. (Prov.) 


* wigher, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To neigh, 
to whinny. (Beawn. & Flet., in Annandale.) 


wight ®, (gh silent), *wyght, *wyht, 
[A.8. wiht, wuht, wyht =a creature, an 
aaa. a person, a thing ; cogn. with Dut. 
wicht = a child; Icel. vetir = a wight ; vetia 
=a whit; Dan. vette =an elf; Ger. wicht; 
Goth. waihts (fem.), waiht et) a whit, 
athing. Wight and whit are doublets.] 
*1, A preternatural or supernatural creat- 
ture or being. 


“The ree oet Homer speaketh of no guirlands and 
chaplets but due to the celestiall & heavenly wights.” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. iv. 


2. A human being, a creature, a person, 
either male or female. 


“ No living wight could work, ne cared even for play.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 2. 


*3, A moment, an instant, a portion of 
time. 


* wight (2), s 


* wight, * wyght (gh silent), a. [Icel. vigr 
=in fighting condition, BORrReble for war, 
from vig = war, vega = "to fight; A.S. wig = 
war; Sw. vig = nimble, agile, active ; vigt = 
nimbly ; ; A.S. wiglic = warlike. ] 

1, Fit for war; warlike; martial; distin- 
guished by prowess. (Robert de Brunne, p.:17.) 
2. Nimble, active, agile. 


“He was so nimble and so wight.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; March. 


(Eng. wig; -ery.] 


[Werent. ] 


wight’-i-a (gh silent), s. [Named after Dr, 
ight, the Indian foe J 
Bot.: A genus of Chelonez. Only known 
species, Wightia tomentosa, an immense tree, 
clinging by means of aérial roots to the stems 
on which it is a parasite, and rising into the 
air with masses of pink flowers. It is found 
in the forests of Sikkim and Bhootan, in the 
zone from three to seven thousand feet in ele- 
vation, and is used for making Buddhist idols, 
(Calcutta Exhib. Rep.) 


a wise, (gh silent), adv. (Eng. wight, a.; 
- Ye 


1. Stoutly; with 
prowess. 
2. Nimbly, actively, quickly. 


“ For day, that was, is wightly past, 
And now at earst the dirke night ‘thou hast. 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; September 


wig-léss, a. [Eng. wig; -less.] Without a 
wig; having no wig. 
“Though wigless, with his cassock torn.” 
Colman: Vagaries Vimdicated, p. 206. 
wig’-mak-ér, s. [Eng. wig, and maker.] One 
whose occupation is to make wigs. 


strength, power, On 


* wig’-reve, s. [A.8. wig-geréfa, from wig = 
a village, a dwelling, and geréfa=a reeve 
(q.v.).] A hamlet bailiff or steward. 


* wig’-wag, a. & s. [Formed by reduplication 
from Wag, s.] [Waa, v.] 
A, As adj.: Writhing, wriggling. 
ee th en embracing with wigwag circuled hoop- 
Stanyhurst: Virgil ; dineid ii, 230. 
B. vy “subst. : A rubbing-instrument used 
upon and driven by a watchmaker’s lathe. 


wig-wam,s. [Algonquin wék = his house or 
dwelling-place ; with possessive and locative 
affixes, wekou-om-ut = in his (or their) house ; 
contracted by the English to weekwam and 


WiGWAM. 


wigwam. (Webster.)] An Indian hut or cabin, 
They are generally of a conical shape, formed 
of bark or mats laid over stakes planted in 
the ground, and converging towards the top, 
where there is an opening for the escape of 
the smoke, 

“In the wigwam dimly lighted.” 

oe Longfellow : Hiawatha, xix. 
wike (1), s. [A contracted form of wicker 
(q.v.).] A temporary mark, as with a twig 
or tree branchlet, used to divide swaths to be 
mown in commons, &c. Called also Wicker. 
(Prov.) 


* wike (2), s. [A.S. wig.] A home, a dwelling, 
a house. 


* wile (3), s. [WEEK.] 
* wikke, a. [WIcKED.} 
* wil, v.t. & i. [W111] 


Wil’-bur-ites, s. pl. [See def.] 

Church Hist.: A section of American 
Quakers. named from their leader, John 
Wilbur, who separated from the main body i in 
the first half of the nineteenth century on the 
ground that the Quakers were abandoning 
their original principles. 


wild, * wielde, * wilde, * wyld,* wyld 

a&s. [A.8. wild ; cogn. with Dut. bhi 
proud, savage ; Icel. villr (for vildr) = wild, 
bewildered, confused; Dan. & Sw. vild; O. H. 
Ger. wildi ; Ger. wild ; Goth. wiltheis. From 
the same root as will.] 

A, As adjective: y 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Living in a state of nature; inhabiting 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, e=6¢; ey =a; qu=kw. 


- 
oh. 
SS 


wild 
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the forest or open field ; not tamed or domes- 
ticated ; roving, wandering. 
“Sleeps by day more than the wild cat.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, il. 5. 

2. Savage, uncivilized, furious, sanguinary. 
(Used of persons or actions.) 

“The Wild Scotch, as they were sometimes called.” 

—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, i. 

3. Growing or produced without culture ; 
produced by nature unassisted or by wild 
animals; not cultivated; native: as, wild 
flowers. 

4, Desert, uncultivated, uninhabited. 


“To trace the forests wild.” 
Shakesp. : Midswmmer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 


5. Turbulent, tempestuous, stormy, furious. 
“The wild waters.” Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
6. Violently agitated or disturbed in mind 
or the like. 


“ While men’s minds are wild,” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. 1. 


7. Violent, disorderly, unregulated. 


“Then the fight became wild and tumultuous.”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xii. 


8. Violent, furious, inordinate, passionate. 


“ Desperate, wild, and furious.” 
hakesp, : Richard III., iv. 4. 


9. Unreasonable, extravagant. 


“Tt was exaggerated by the wild hopes of one party 
and by the wild fears of the other.”—Macaulay; Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 


10. Loose or disorderly in conduct; going 
beyond due bounds ; ungoverned. (Sometimes 
used in a bad sense, but frequently as a term 
of light reproach = giddy, wanton, frolicsome.) 

“‘He kept company with the wild Prince and Poins.” 

—Shakesp, : Merry Wives, iii. 2. 

11. Reckless; incautious; rash; incon- 
siderate; not in accordance with reason or 
prudence: as, a wild adventure. 

12. Bewildered, distracted, mad. 


“Your looks are pale and wild,” 
Shakesp, ; Romeo & Juliet, v. 


13. Indicating or proceeding from strong 


excitement. 
“ Wild and Ueno 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 5, 


14, Wanting order, regularity, or com- 
ate in any manner; irregular, eccentric, 
antastic, extravagant, inordinate. 


“ So wild in their attire.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, 1. 8 


W&. Anxiously eager; ardent to pursue, per- 
form, or obtain. 

16. Not allowing a person to approach: as, 
The grouse were wild. 

II. Botany: 

1, Growing in a state of nature. 

2. Having a certain resemblance to some 
other plant, but inferior to it in appearance. 

4 Used adverbially = wildly. 


“Tf I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, i. 4. 
\ 


*B, As substantive: 
1. A desert ; an uninhabited or uncultivated 
tract or region ; a forest or sandy desert; a 
wilderness. 
“We sometimes 


Who dwell this wild.” Milton: P, R., 1, 881, 
2. The same as WEALD (q.V.). 


“A franklin in the wild of Kent.”—Shaxesp.: 1 
Benry IV., ti, 1. 


1. To run wild: 

(1) To escape from cultivation and grow in 
a wild state. 

(2) To grow wild or savage; to take to 
vicious courses or a loose way of living. 

(3) To become extravagant ; as, He lets his 

ation run wild. 
2. A wild shot: A random or chance shot. 


wild-animals, s pl. [Fera Natura.) 
wild-apple, s. [Cras-aePz.] 


wild-artichoke, s. 
Bot.: Onopordon Acanthiwm, 


wild-ass, s. 

1. Zool. : The popular name of three species of 
the genus Equus: Equus hemionus, the Kiang 
or Djiggetai (q.v.); EH. onager [ONAGER, 2], 
and #, hemippus, nearly akin to the second 
form, of which perhaps it is only a variety. 
They are characteristic of the deserts of the 
Palearctic region from North Africa and Syria 
to Western India, Mongolia, and Manchuria. 
They are all larger than the Domestic Ass 


(Equus asinus), which they greatly excel in | 
speed. 


2. Soript.: (1) Heb. TX (arodh), Job 
xxxix. 5; Dan. y. 21 It seems correctly trans- 


lated both in the A.V. and R.V. It is from 
IY (aradh) = to flee, in Syriac and Ethiopic 
= to be indomitable. (2) NE (peré), Job vi. 
5, xi, 12, xxiv. 5, xxxix. 5, 6. From N18 
(para)=to run quickly. This may be the 
same animal as No. 1,, or may be the Djig- 
getai. 
wild-basil, s. 


Bot.: Calamintha Clinopodiwm (= Clinopo- 
dium vulgare), [Bast (5).] 


wild-bean, s. 

Bot. : Apios tuberosa, a papilionaceous plaut, 
a native of the United States. The root con- 
sists of small eatable tubers. 


wild-beast, s. 

e Lit.: An undomesticated or savage ani- 
mal. 

2, Fig. :; An overpowering passion or emo- 
tion. 

‘The blind wild-beast of force 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man.” 
Tennyson; Princess, Vv. 286, 
wild-bees, s. pl. 

Entom. : Bees living in a state of nature, as 
distinguished from those domiciled by the 
contrivance of man in hives. Both social 
‘and solitary wild bees are widely abundant, 
The latter, though pretty numerous in genera 
and species, attract little attention, while the 
most unobservant are familiar with the social 
bees of the genus Bombus (q.v.). 


wild-beet, s. 
Bot. : Statice Limonium, 


wild-birds, s. pl. Birds not domesticated; 
birds in a state of nature. 

Game Laws: In the United States any one 
is free to capture or kill wild animals, subject 
to the laws of trespassing, except that in many 
states laws have been passed protecting game 
during certain seasons, and prohibiting the 
killing of certain insectivorous birds at any 
season. In all the states there is a penalty of 
from $5 to $50 for killing song birds. The 
open season for game birds varies in different 
states and for different birds, Thus, in Penn- 
sylvania, Turkeys can be shot between Uctober 
15 and January 1, Ducks between September 1 
and May 15, Rail and Reed birds from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 1, &c. In Britain there 
is a “Wild Birds’ Protection Act” which 
prohibits the killing of any wild bird between 
March 1 and August 1, except by the owner or 
occupier of land where such bird is found, or 
a person authorized by them. This act covers 
more than 80 species, 


wild-blite, s. 
Bot. ; Amaranthus Blitum. 


wild-boar, s. [Boaz (1),s., A. 1. J.J 

Wild-boar’s tree: 

Bot.: The name given in San Domingo to 
Hedwigia balsamifera, 


wild-bugloss, s. 
Bot.: The genus or sub-genus Lycopsis 
@.v.), spec. L. arvensis. (BuaLoss.] 


wild-cat, s. 

Zool. : Felis catus, common in Europe, the 
north of Asia, and Nepaul; rare in the south 
of England, common on the Border, and 
abundant in the north of Scotland and Ire- 
land. It is much larger and more stoutly 
built than the domestic species. Wild cats 
are exceédingly savage, and if wounded will 
attack man. They breed freely with the 
domestic species. The Bay Lynx (L. rufus) 
is commonly known in the United States as 
the Wild Cat. ; 

q Used attributively, of a bank, a speculative 
venture, &c. carried on in a reckless manner, 
or of a railroad train or engine running out of 
schedule time. (U. 8.) 


wild-celery, s [Aprivum.] 


wild-chamomile, s. 
Bot.: Matricaria Chamomilla. 
CARIA.] 


wild-cherry, s. 

Bot. : The fruit of various species of Prunus, 
spec. in England Prunus Cerasus, sub-species 
Avium, the Gean, and in America P. virginiana, 
P. pennsylvanica and P. serotina. The first and 
third have racemose flowers, the third has 

eduncles sub-umbellate or solitary, the first 
Fas black, and the second and third have red 
drupes. 


(MatTrr- 


wild-cinchona, s 
Bot. : Mussendu frondosa, 


wild-cinnamon, s. 
Bot. : (1) Canella alba [CANELLA]; (2) Myr- 
coriacea, an evergreen tree about thirty 
feet high with white flowers, a native of His- 


paniola. 


wild clove-tree, « 
Bot. : Myrtus acris, 


wild-colewort, s. 
Bot. : Brassica oleracea, var. sylvestris, 


wild-cucumber, s. 
Bot. : The squirting cucumber (q.v ) 


wild-cumin, s. 
Bot.: Lagecia cwminoides, a small annual 
umbellifer from Southern and Eastern Europe 


wild-dog, s. 

1. Zool. : A feral dog, such as Canis dingo, 
the Australian, or C. primevus, the Indian 
wild-dog. [Drnco.] 

2. A pariah-dog (q.v.). 

“ The wild-dog howls o'er the fountain’s brim, 
With baffied thirst, and famine grim.” 
Byron: The Giaour. 

wild-duck, s. 

Ornith.: Anas boskas (+ boschas), widely dis- 
tributed in temperate and arctic regions, 
known as a bird of passage all over Europe 
and Asia, and in the United States from 
Canada to the Gulf. Length of male about 
twenty-four inches ; head and neck rich shin- 
ing green, collar pure white; back chestnut- 
brown, deepening into black on upper tail- 
coverts; four central tail-feathers velvety- 
black and curled, the rest ashen gray, edged 
with white; greater wing-coverts with bold 
white bar, and tipped with velvet- black; 
wings purple, white, and velvet-black ; upper 
part of breast dark chestnut, rest of under- 
surface grayish-white, pencilled under wings 
with dark gray lines. Female somewhat 
smaller; plumage various shades of brown. 
The wild duck is the stock whence all the 
breeds of the domesticated duck have sprung. 
It pairs when free, but becomes polygamous 
on domestication. 


wild-fire, *wilde-fyre, * wylde- 
fur, s. 

1, A composition of inflammable materials, 
readily catching fire and hard to be extin- 
guished ; Greek fire. 

2. A kind of lightning unaccompanied by 
thunder. 

3. A name for erysipelas; also a name for 
Lichen circumscriptus, an eruptive disease, 
consisting of clusters or patches of papules, 

4, A name given to a disease of sheep, 
attended with inflammation of the skin. 

Wild-fire rash: 

Pathol.: A popular name for a variety of 
strophulus (q.v.), S. volaticus, in which the 
papulz form circular patches, coming out 
successively in different parts of the body. 


wild-fowl, s. A general name for birds 
of various species which are pursued as game, 
but more particularly applied to birds of the 
order Grallatores and Natatores ; water-fowL 


wild-fringed, a. Irregularly bordered. 


{+ wild-germander, s. 

Bot. : Teucrium Scorodonia, 
wild-ginger, s. 

Bot.: Asarwm canadense. It has broadly 


reniform leaves in twos, and a woolly, deeply 
tripartite calyx. 


wild-goat, s. 

Zool, : A popular name for any undomesti- 
eated species of the genus Capra, many of 
which have been erected into separate genera 
by some authorities. They are: Capra pyren- 
aica (Spanish Ibex), C. tbex (the Ibex, q.v.), 
C. egagrus, C. caucasica, C. sinaitica (the Sin- 
aitic Ibex), C. walie, C. sibirica, C. falconert 
ff megaceros, the Markhoor q.v.), C. jemlanica, 
the Tahr, q.v.), and C. hylocrius (the Neile 
gherry Ibex). 

wild-goose, s. 

1, Lit. & Ornith.: Anser ferus oe cinereus’ 
the only species indigenous in Britain, an 
the stock from which the domestic race is 
derived. In former days 1¢ bred extensively 
in the Fen country, but since the end of the 
eighteenth century it has migrated north- 
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ward. In the United States and Canada the 
commonest wild goose is Bernicla canadensis, 
the Canada Goose. 
+2. Fig. (Pi.): A term applied to the re- 
cruits for the Irish Brigade in the service of 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
“The wild-geese are coming at length o'er the sea 
And Eirinn, green Eirinn unce more shall be free.” 
HM. J. Barry: The Wildgeese (Spirit of the Nation). 
Wild-geose chase: The pursuit of any- 
thing in ignorance of the course it will take ; 
hence, a foolish pursuit or enterprise. Ac- 
cording to Dyce, a wild-goose chase was a 
kind of horse-race, in which two horses were 
started together, and whichever rider could 
get the lead, the other was obliged to follow 
him over whatever ground he chose to go. 


“Tf our wits run the wild-goose chase, I have done; 
for thou hast more of the wild-goose in one of thy 
wits, than J dave in my wholé five."—Shakesp. ¢ 
Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 

wild-honey, s. Honey made by wild 

bees, that is by bees not kept by man. 


wild-horse, s. 

Zool.: Any undomesticated individual of 
the species Hqwus caballus. According to 
Darwin, no aboriginal or truly wild horse is 
known, and the herds of so-called wild horses 
{n Asia are probably, as those in America and 
Australia are certainly, descended from an- 
eestors which escaped from the control of man. 


wild-hunt, s. [WiLp-HuNTsMaN. ] 


wild-huntsman, s. 

Anthrop.: The principal figure in an Aryan 
storm-myth, in which the phenomena of a 
tempest are represented as incidents in a 
hunt or chase. (The legend was popularized 
by Scott in his Wild Huntsman, an imitation 
of Biirger’s Wilde Jager.) 

“The peasant who keeps up in fireside talk the 
memory of the Wild Huntsman, Wodejager, the 
Grand Veneur of Fontainebleau, Herne the hunter 
of Windsor Forest, has almost lost the signifivance 
of this grand old storm-myth. By mere force of tra- 
dition, the name of the ‘ Wish’ or ‘Wush’ hounds of 
the Wild Huntsman has been preserved through the 
west of England; the words must for ages past have 
lost their meaning among the country-folk, though 
we may plainly recognise in them Woden’'s ancient 
well-known name, old German ‘Wuusch.’ As of old, 
the Heaven-god drives the clouds before him in raging 
tempest across the sky, while, safe within the cottage 
walls the tale-teller unwittingly describes, in personal 
legendary shape, this same Wild Hunt of the Storm.” 
—Tylor: Prim, Cult. (ed. 1878), ii. 362. 


wild-hyacinth, s. 

Bot.: Scilla nutans. 

wild-indigo, s. 

Bot.: Baptisia tinctoria, a papilionaceous 
plant with yellow flowers, growing in North 
America. It yields an inferior kind of indigo. 
The root and leaves are considered to be 
astringent and antiseptic. 


wild-land, s. Land not cultivated, or 
in a state that renders it unfit for cultivation ; 
land lying waste or uneccupied. 

wild-leek, s. 

Bot. : Alliwm ampeloprasum. 

wild-lemon, s. 

Bot. : Podophyllum peltatwm. [MAY-APPLE, 1.] 

wild-lichen, s. 

Pathol.: Lichen agrius, the most severe 
form of lichen. It commences with fever, 
then inflamed papule follow, which go on to 
furfuraceous desquamation or fissures in the 
skin, sending forth a sero-purulent fluid. Mild 
cases last a fortnight, more severe ones seve- 
ralmonths. [LicHEN, 2.] 

wild-lime, s. 

Bot.: Atalantia monophylla, a shrub with 
white flowers, belonging to the Aurantiacee. 
Its wood, which is heavy, closely grained, 
and yellow, is used on the Coromandel coast 
for cabinet purposes. 

wild-liquorice, s. 

Bot.: (1) Ononis arvensis ; (2) [ABRUs]. 

*wild-mare, s. An untamed mare. 

{| To ride the wild mare: To play at see- 
saw. (Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 

wild-oat, s. 


Bot.: (1) Avena fatua. [Oat, 1.) (2) Ar- 
rhenatherum elatior (= A. avenacewm.) 


WJ To sow one’s wild oats : [Oat]. 
wild-olive, s. 


Bot, ; (1) [Enzaenus]; (2) Daphne Thyme- 
lea, a Spanish shrub, about three feet high, 


(Hyacintg, I. 2.] 


wildebeest—wildness 


with yellow flowers; (3) Rhus Cotinus, 

TIC, 2.) 
wild-parsnip, s. 
Bot. : Pastinaca sativa, 


wild-pepper, s. 
Bot. : Vitex trifolia. 
wild-pigeon, s. 
wild-pine, s. 
Bot.: Tillandsia utriculata. 
wild-plantain, s. 

Bot.: The name given in North America 
and Brazil to various species of Canna, spec. 
C. patens, C. indica, and C. coccinea, (Loudon.) 

wild-purslane, s. 

Bot. : Euphorbia Peplis, an annual glabrous 
species of spurge, with dimidiate, cordate, 
sub-entire leaves. Rare on the sandy shores 
of England, more common on those of Conti- 
nental Europe. 

wild-radish, s. 

Bot.: Raphanus Raphanistrum. It has white 
or straw-coloured flowers, and occurs as a 
weed in cornfields, 

wild-rhubarb, s. 

Bot. : Begonia obliqua. 


wild-rice, s. [Zizanta.) 


wild-rosemary, s. 

Bot.: (1) Croton Cascarilla (West Indian). 
Called also Sweet-wood bark and Elentheria 
bark. (2) A variety of Andromeda polifolia. 


wild-service tree, s. 
Bot.: Pyrus torminalis, 


wild-sheep, s. 

Zool.: Any undomesticated species of the 
genus Ovis. They are distinguished by their 
greater size, massive horns present in both 
sexes, shorter tail, and in some cases by a 
beard and mane. The most noteworthy are 
the Wild Sheep of the alpine ranges and 
plateaux of central Asia (Ovis karelini and O. 
ammon), the Wild Sheep of Kamtchatka and 
north-western America (0. nivalis), the Mou- 
flon of Corsica and Sardinia (0. musimon), the 
Burrhel or Blue Wild Sheep of the Himalayas 
(0. nahura), the Barbary Sheep (0. tragela- 
phus), and Marco Polo’s Sheep (0. poli) from 
Central Asia. : 

wild-spaniard, s. 

Bot.: (1) Aciphylla squarrosa; (2) A. Co- 
lensoi. 

wild-succory, s. [Cuicory, CicHorIuM]. 

wild-swan, s. [Hooprr (2), Sway, II. 2.] 

wild-tamarind, s. 

Bot. : The genus Dialium (= Codarium), be- 
longing to the Cynometree (q.v.). 


wild-tansy, s. 

Bot. ; Potentilla anserina, 

wild-thyme, s. 

Bot. : Thymus Serpyllum. 

wild-turkey, s. 

Ornith. : Meleagris gallopavo. 

wild-vine, s. . 

Bot.: Vitis Labrusca, a North American 
vine, with broadly cordate, angularly sub- 
lobed leaves, tomentose beneath, small ra- 


cemes of flowers, and large berries, inferior 
in value to those of the true vine. 


wild - williams, wild sweet - wil- 
liams, s. pl. 
Bot. : Lychnis Flos-cuculi, 


* wild-wind, s. A hurricane. 
“Then happened an Hirecano or wild-wind.”—Ful- 
ler: Worthies; Essex, i. 338. 
* wild-wood, a. Pertaining or relating 
to wild, uncultivated, or unfrequented woods : 
as, wild-wood flowers. (Burns.) 


wil'-de-beést, s. _ (Dut. = wild-ox.] 
Zool. : The name given by the Dutch colonists 
at the Cape to the White-tailed Gnu (q.v.). 


* wil’-dér, v.t. [A shortened form of bewilder 
(q-v.).] To cause to lose the way or track ; to 
puzzle with mazes or difficulties ; to bewilder. 

“ The wildered traveller sees her glide.” 
Scott: Cadyow Castle. 


* wil’-déred, pa. par. ora. [WILDER.] 


[Fus- 


[PaRsnIp.] 


[PASSENGER-PIGEON. ] 


[SERVICE-TREE, 2.] 


(SiLVER-WEED. ] 
[Tuymus.] 


[TURKEY.] 


* wil’-déred-ly, adv. [Eng. wildered; -ly.] 
In a wildered or bewildered manner ; wildly, 
bewilderedly. 


* wil’-dér-mént, s. [A shortened form of 
bewilderment (q.v.).] Bewilderment, confusion. 
“ And snatched her breathless from beneath 
This wilderment of wreck and death,” 
Moore. The Fire-Worshippers. 
wil'-dér-néss, * wil-der-nesse, * wyl- 
der-nes, * wyl-der-nesse, s. [For wil- 
dernnesse, from Mid. Eng. wilderne = a wilder- 
ness, from A.S. wildern (not found) = wild, 
desert, from wilder = a wild animal, a shortened 
form of wild deér = wild deer, a wild animal ; 
Dut. wildernis; Dan. vildnis; Ger. wildniss 
= a wilderness.] 
1, A tract of land uninhabited or unculti- 
vated ; a desert ; a wide, barren place, whcther 
forest or plain. 


“Would God we had died in this wilderness.”"— 
Numbers xiv. 2, 


2. A wild; a waste of any kind. 


“Environ’d with a wilderness of sea.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, iii. L 


3. A scene of disorder or confusion, 


“The rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion,” Cowper: Task, iv. 78. 


* 4, Wildness, confusion. 


“The paths and bow’rs doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness with ease.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 245. 


*5. A portion of a garden set apart for 
things to grow in unchecked luxuriance. 

6. A confused or bewildering mass, heap, or 
collection. 


“Weare not encumbered with a wilderness of fish- 
ing impedimenta,’—Field, Oct. 15, 1887. 


* wild’-grave, s. [Ger. wildgraf, from wild 
= game, wild animals, and graf=a count, a 
reeve.] A head forest-keeper in Germany; an 
official having the superintendence of the 
game in a forest. 


“A wildgrave, or keeper of a coved forest, named 
Falkenburg.”—Scott; The Chase, [Note.] 


* wild’-ing, a. &s. [Eng. wild; -ing.] 
A. As adj.: Growing wild; wild; not cul 
tivated or domesticated. 


“Thine are these early wilding flowers.” 
Shelley: Queen Mab. (Dedic.) 


B. As substantive: 
1, A plant that is wild or grows without 
cultivation, as a crab-apple. 


‘There is a kind of crab tree also or wilding, that in 
like manner beareth twice a yeere.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. xxvii. 


2. The fruit of such a plant. 


“ Oft from the forest wildings he did bring, 
Whose sides empurpled were with smiling red.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. vii. 17. 


wild’-ish, a. [Eng. wild; -ish.] Somewhat 
or rather wild. 


“He is a little wildish, they say.” — Richardson: 
Pamela, i, 129. 


wild’-ly, adv. [Eng. wild; -ly.] 
1, In a wild manner or state ; without cul- 
tivation. 


ae at which grows wildly of itself is worth nothing. * 
—HMore, 


2. In a rough, rude, or uncultivated man- 
ner or fashion. 
“ Prisoners wildly overgrown with hair,” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., v. 2. 
3. Savagely, fiercely : as, To rage wildly. 
4. In a disordered, perturbed, or agitated 
manner ; with perturbation or distraction. 


‘You who with haggard vyes stare wildly op me.” 
Rowe. Ambitious Stepmother, ii. 


5. Without attention or care; heedlessly, 
foolishly, recklessly. 


“T prattle something too wildly.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ili. 1. 


6. Capriciously, extravagantly, irrationally. 
“Who is there so wildly sceptical as to question 
whether the sun shall rise in the east ?°— Wilkins. 
*7, Without keeping within due bounds ; 
wantonly. 


“*Thei might have lived in other places wildly and 
wantonly.”—Calvin : Foure Godiye Sermons, ser. ili. 


wild’-néss, * wylde -nesse, * wyld- 

nesse, s. [Eng. wild; ~ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being wild, un- 
tamed, or undomesticated. 

2, The state of being uncultivated, wild, or 
waste. 

3. Unchecked or disorderly growth, as of a 
plant. 


“ Vineyards ... fallows grew to wildness.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V4 Veh 
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4. Irregularity of manners ; licentiousness, 

“Prate to me of the wildness of his youth,’— 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV, tii. 2. 

5, Savageness, fierceness. 


‘Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 980, 


*6. Want of sober judgment or discretion. 


“ Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear,” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 


7. Alienation of mind; distraction, mad- 
ness. 


“T do wish, 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet's wildness.” Shakesp, : Hamlet. iii. 1, 


8. The quality of being undisciplined or 
not subjected to method or rules. 

9, Extravagance, unreasonableness: as, the 
wildness of a scheme. 

10. A wild, extravagant, 
action. 


“‘To remonstrate with authority and effect against 
their excesses and wiidnesses."—Secker : Works, v. 470. 


wile, * wyle, s. [A.S. wil, wile; cogn. with 
Icel. vél, vel =an artifice, craft, trick, wile. 
Wile and guile are doublets.) [Guitx, s.] A 
trick or stratagem practised for ensnaring or 
deception ; a sly, insidious artifice. 
“Thy looks, thy cunning, and thy wives.” 
Wordsworth - Poems on the Affections. 
wile, v.t. [WILE, s.] 


*1, To deceive, to beguile, to trick, to impose 
on. 


or disorderly 


“He Malbeccoes halfen eye did wile,” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. x. 5. 
2. To cajole, to wheedle. (Scotch.) 
3. To draw or turn away, as by diverting 
the mind; to cause to pass pleasantly; to 
while away. 


“Tn talk and sport they wiled away 
The morning of that summer day.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, ii. 27. 


wil-ful, *wyl-ful, *wylle-ful, c. [Eng. 
will (1); -full.] 

*1. Voluntary ; done or suffered voluntarily 

or by design ; in accordance with one’s free will. 


“To follow Christ and his apostles in wilful 
poverty.” —Foxe, 


2. Intentional; done by design. 


“ Can there be wilfuller destruction.” 
Beaum, & Flet, ; Nice Valour, v. 2. 


3. Governed by the will, without listening 
to reason ; not to be moved from one’s notions, 
inclinations, purposes, or the like by counsel, 
advice, commands, instructions, &c. ; obsti- 
nate, perverse, inflexible. 


“ What means this wilful silence?” 
Shakesp, : Richard IIT, ili, 7. 


*4, Willing, pleased, ready. 


“When walls are so wilfulto hear without warning.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ¥ 


*5, Regardless, reckless. 
“ Like a wilful boy, that which I owe is lost.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
wil-ful-ly, *wil-ful-li, * 1-ful-l; 
adv. (Eng. wilful; -ly.] me “ff 
*1, Of free will ; voluntarily. 


“Fede ye the flock of God that is among you, and 
earey se, nos asconstreyned but wilfulli,"— Wycliffe : 
eter V. 


+2, By design ; intentionally ; of set purpose. 
“ Wilfully make thyself a wretched thrall.” 
Spenser : F. Q., U1. vi. 17. 
3. In a wilful, obstinate, or perverse man- 
ner ; stubbornly, obstinately. 


“Why thou against the church 80 wilfully dost 
urn,” Shakesp, : King John, iii. 1. 


8p 
*4, With willingness or pleasure ; gladly. 


“And whanne we camen to Jerusalem britheren 
resseyuyden us wilfulli.”— Wycliffe : Dedis xxi. 


wil-ful-néss, *will’-fil-néss, a. [Eng. 
wilful ; -ness.) 
1, The quality or state of being wilful, ob- 
stinate, or perverse ; self-will, obstinacy, stub- 
bornness, 


“There was latent in her character a hereditary 
ess." —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


2, The character of being done with intent 
or design ; intention, 


wil-hélm-ite, s. [WitLemits.] 


*wi-li-ly, adv. (Eng. wily; -ly.) In a wily, 
cunning, or crafty manner; by stratagem or 
artifice; craftily. 

“ They did work wilily.”—Joshua ix, 4. 


T-li-néss, s. (Eng. wily; -ness.]) The 
quality or state of being wily; craftiness, 
cunning, guile. 


wilk, s. 
will (1), *wille, s. [A.S. willa, from willan= 


: “ Let them be taken in the crafty wiliness that they | 
have imagined.”—Psalm x. 2. us 


(WHELK. ] 


to wish, to will (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dut. wil; 
Icel. vili; Dan. villie; Sw. vilja; Ger. wille ; 
Russ. volia ; Lat. voluntas.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II, 2, (1). 


2. The act of willing; the act of determin- 
ing, deciding, or making choice ; volition. 

3. The determination or choice of one pos- 
sessing authority; discretionary pleasure, 
command, decree; divine determination, 

“Thy will be done.”"—Matthew vi. 10, 

4, Arbitrary power, disposal, or authority ; 
absolute power to control, determine or 
dispose. 

“ Whose will stands but mine?” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, 1. 8. 

5. Strong wish or inclination; desire, in- 
tention, disposition, pleasure. 

“My will is something sorted with his wish.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen, i, 8. 

6. That which isstrongly desired or wished 

for: as, He had his will. 


IL. Technically : 


1. Law: The legal declaration of a man’s 
intentions as to the disposal of his property 
after his death; a testament. In England, 
no will is valid unless it be in writing and 
signed at the foot or end by the testator, or 
by some person in his presence and by his 
direction. Such signature must further be 
made or acknowledged by the testator in the 
presence of two or more persons who in his 
presence, and in the presence of each other, 
must sign their names as witnesses, An ex- 
ception is made in the case of soldiers on 
active service and mariners, who have power 
to make nuncupative wills. [NUNCUPATIVE.] 
In Scotland, formerly only personal property 
could be disposed of by will, real property 
being conveyed by a disposition or deed in 
which the testator’s life-rent in the subject 
was reserved; but heritable property can now 
be so disposed of. The law of the United 
States agrees substantially with that of 
England. 


“ The statute 1 Vict., c. 86, having Repealed: the act of 
Geo. II., re-enacts and extends some of its provisions, 
It avoids bequests, not only toan attesting witness, 
but to the husband or wife of such witness ; and ex- 
presen provides that the jncompetency of a witness 

prove the execution of a will, shall not render it 
invalid. It further enacts that any creditor, or the 
wife or husband of any creditor, whose debttis charged 
upon the property devised or bequeathed by the will, 
may be admitted to prove the execution thereof as an 
eee witness ; and thatan executor of a will ma; 
be admitted to prove its execution, a point on whic: 
some doubts had pronipualy, existed.”—Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. ii, ch. 20. 


2. Philosophy: 

(1) Though the word will has often been 
used, as it popularly is, in two senses—the 
power of the mind which enables a person to 
choose between two courses of action, and the 
actual exercise of that power—strict reasoners 
separate these meanings, calling the former 
will and the latter volition. Will in this 
limited sense is that mental power or faculty 
by which, of two or more objects of desire 
or courses of action presented to it, it 
chooses one, rejecting the other or others. 
To what extent this power of selection is 
arbitrary, or is the result of necessity, has 
been for ages a subject of controversy. [FREE- 
WILL.] The division of the mental powers 
which came down from antiquity, and was 
most generally adopted by philosophers, was 
into the powers belonging to the understand- 
ing, and those belonging to the will, Reid 
adopted it, though considering it not quite 
logical. ‘‘Under the will,” he says, ‘‘we 
comprehend our active powers, and all that 
lead to action or influence the mind to 
act, such as appetites, passions, affections.” 
(Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
essay 1, ch. ii., § 1, 2.) Brown denounced 
this classification as very illogical, con- 
sidering that the will was not in any way 
opposed to the intellect, but exercised in the 
intellectual department an empire almost as 
wide as in that which was allotted to itself. 
‘*We reason,” he says, ‘‘and plan and in- 
vent, at least as voluntarily as we esteem or 
hate, or hope or fear” (Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, sect. xvi.). The term Active Powers 
used by Reid is a synonym for the will. 

(2) The conception of will is taken by 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860) in a far broader 
sense than that given to it by common usage. 
He includes in it not only conscious desire, 
but also unconscious instinct, and the forces 


which manifest themselves in inorganic nature, 
As intermediate between the one universal Will 
and the individuals in which it appears, he 
posits, following the example of Plato, va- 
rious ideas, which are the stages of the 
objectification of will. His ethical require- 
ments are sympathy with the suffering which 
is connected with all objectifications of the 
will to live, and the mortification, not of life, 
but rather of the will to live, through asceti- 
cism. The world, in his system, is the worst 
of all possible worlds; syinpathy alleviates 
suffering, while asceticism destroys it by de- 
stroying the will to live, in the midst of life. 
In its negation of the sensuous nature in man, 
without positive determination of the true 
end of spiritual life, Schopenhauer’s teaching 
resembles the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, 
(Ueberweg.) 

J QQ) At will: At peor. as, To hold an 
estate or office at will, i.e., to enjoy the pos- 
session during the pleasure of another, and to 
be liable to be ousted at any time by him. 

(2) Good-will : [GoopwiItt]. 


(3) To have one’s will: To obtain what one 
desires ; to be able to act as one wishes. 


(4) To work one’s will: To act absolutely 
according to one’s will, wish, pleasure, or 
discretion ; to do or be able to do exactly as 
one fancies. 

(5) With a will: With willingness, pleasure, 
and zeal ; with all one’s heart ; heartily. 


* will-less, a. Involuntary. 
“Join blind duty and will-less resignation.”—Rich- 
ardson; Clarissa, i. 99. 

*will-worship, s. Worship according 
to one’s own fancy ; worship imposed merely 
by human will, not on divine authority ; 
supererogatory worship. 


“Which things have indeed a show of wisdom in 
will-worship.”—Col. ii. 23. 


*will-worshipper, s. 
tises will-worship. 


“He that says, God is rightly raveutppes by an act 
or ceremony ong which himself hath no way 
express'd his pleasure, is superstitious or a will-wor 
shipper.’’—Bp., Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk, ii, ch. iiL 


will (2), s. (See def.] An abbreviation of 
William. 
will-o’-the-wisp, will-with-a-wisp, s. 
1, Ord. Lang.: An Ignis fatuus (q.v.). 
2, Bot. : Tremella Nostoc. 


will eee. I will, *I wol, thou willest, thou 
wilt (as v.i. & wus.), he wills, he (you, we, they) 
will; pa. t. would, * wolde), v.i., t., & aua 
[A.8. willan, wyllan (pa. t. wolde, pl. woldan, 
woldon, woldun) ; cogn, with Dut. willen ; Icel 
vilja (pa. t. vilda) ; Dan, ville ; Sw. vilja ; Ger. 
wollen (pr. t. will, pa. t. wollte) ; Goth. wiljan 
(pa. t. wilda); Lat. volo (infin. velle, pa, t. 
voli) ; Gr. BovAouar (bowlomai) = to wish, to 
desire ; Sansc. vri = to choose, to select, to 
prefer, From the same root come well, adv., 
weal, wilful, wild, voluntary, &e.] . 

A. Intransitive: 


1. To determine by an act of choice; to 
form a wish or volition ; to exercise an act of 
the will; to decide. 

“Not so the king of men: he will'd to stay.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iii. 175. 
2. To desire, to wish. 


“ Nevertheless, jnot as [ will, but as thou wilt."— 
Matthew xxvi. 39, 


3. To be willing; to consent. 


“Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean."— 
Matthew viii. 2. 


* 4, To dispose of one’s effects by will or 
testament; to make one’s will. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To determine by an act of choice; to de- 
cide ; to ordain; to form a volition of. 
“A man that sits still is said to be at liberty, be 
cause he can walk if he wits it.”—Locke, 
2. To have an intention, purpose, or desire 
of ; to desire, to wish, to intend. 
eth eee 
* 3. To be inclined, resolved, or anxious to 
have; to desire. 
“There, there, Hortensio, Will you any wife? 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i, L 
*4, To convey or express a command or 
Sston tails instructions to; to direct, to 
order. ; 


One who prac- 


“ They willed me say 80.” 
prakesp.: Henry VIII, tii, 1. 
* 5, To desire or wish to produce or cause; 
to be anxious for. 


il, béy ; pdt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -fig. 
_~cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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willcoxite—willow 


6. To dispose of by testament; to give asa 
legacy ; to bequeath. 

{| In the two following uses directly from 
the noun, [WILL, 2.] 

C. As an ausiliary verd: 

1. A word denoting either simple futurity 
or futurity combined with volition, according 
to the subject of the verb. 

“Tam your wife, if you will marry me.” _ 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 1. 

(1) In the first person singular and plural, 
T (we) will, the verb denotes willingness, con- 
sent, intention, determination, or fixed pur- 
pose, thus differing from shall, which in the 
first person denotes simple futurity: as, I 
will go, if you wish it, I will speak, if I 
please. (2) In the second and third persons, 
will denotes simple futurity or certainty, the 
idea of volition, purpose, or wish being lost: 
as, He will certainly come. 

2. Would stands in the same relation to will 
as should to shall, and is mainly employed in 
subjunctive, conditional, or optative senses, 
in the last case having often the functions 
and force of an independent verb: as, 


(1) Subjunctive or conditional : 


“ Backward she thrust him as she would be thrust.” 
. Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 41. 
(2) Optative : 


“T would my valiant master would destroy thee,”— 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 2. 

(8) Also used, by omission of the pronoun, 
as an exclamation of wish, prayer, or desire. 

“ Would to God we had died in Egypt.”"—Zzodus 

Xvi. 3. 

{ In such sentences as, It would seem, It 
would appear, &e., would retains almost no- 
thing of conditionality, having merely the 
effect of softening a direct statement. Would 
sometimes is used to express a habit or cus- 
tom: as, He would read all day. In such 
sentences as, He would go, and you see the 
result, would has nearly the force of a simple 
past indicative, but is more emphatic. Will 
and would were formerly used elliptically with 
adverbs and prepositional phrases to express 
motion or change of place, where we should 
now say will go, would go, or the like. 

“ Tl never to sea again.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, ii. 1. 
A similar elliptical use occurs in such phrases 
as: What would you? = What would you have, 
do, or wish? 


will’-cox-ite, s. [After Col. Joseph Willcox; 
suff. -ite.] 

Min.: A tale-like mineral occurring as a 
coating on corundum, and probably resulting 
from its alteration. Colour, white to greenish- 
or grayish-white ; lustre, pearly. Compos. : 
a silicate of alumina, magnesia, soda, potash, 
sesqui- and protoxides of iron. 


will-dé-ndow’-i-a, s. [Named after Charles 
Louis Willdenow (1765-1812), Prof. of Botany 
at Berlin.] 


Bot.: A genus of Restiacee from South 
Africa. Stems rushlike, leafless, flowers 
dicecious. 


will’-ém-ite, s. [After William I., King of 
the Netherlands ; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min. : A mineral belonging to the group of 
Unisilicates of Dana. Crystallization, rhom- 
bohedral. Hardness, 5°5 ; sp. gr., 3°89 to 4°18 ; 
lustre, vitreous to resinous; colour, pale 
honey-yellow, greenish-yellow, apple-green, 
flesh-red. Compos.: silica, 27:1; oxide of 
zine, 72°9 = 100, corresponding to the formula 
(Zn0)28i09, : 


* will’-ér, * wyll-er, s. 
1. One who wills. 


“Cast a glance on two considerations ; first, What 
the will is, to which, secondly, who the willer is, to 
whom we must submnit.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., 
ser. 4, 

2, One who entertains a wish or feeling. 
(Only in composition : as, an ill-willer.) 


wil’-lét, s. [Named from its ery, which has 
been syllabled pill-will-willet. (Baird, Brewer, 
& ae Water Birds of North America, i. 
288. 


Ornith. : Symphemia semipalmata, a wading 
bird widely distributed over America. Length 
from fifteen to seventeen inches; plumage 
light brownish-gray above, with irregular 
blackish markings, white beneath, inclining 
to ash colour on fore-neck and buff on side. 
In the winter the markings become faint or 
disappear. 


wil-ling-ly, adv. 


(Eng. will, v. 5 -er.Je 


* will’-ful, * will’-ful-ly, * will-ful-ness, 
&e. [Wixrut, &c.] 
will'-iams-ite (i as y) (1), s. [After Mr. 
Williams of the United States, who found it; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min, : An apple-grpen variety of Serpentine 
(q.v.). Owes its color to the presence of 
nickel. 


will-iams-ite (i as y) (2), s. [WILLEemrTz.] 


will-iam-so'-ni-a (i as y), s. [Named 
after Wm. C. Williamson, LL.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Owens College, Manchester. ] 


Paleobot.: A genus of Cycads. Three 
species are found in the Lower Jurassic 
rocks of England. 


wil’-lie-waught (gh guttural), s, [First 
element doubtful, second prob. Gael. & Ir. 
cuach = cup.] [QuaFF.] A copious draught 
of liquor. (Scotch.) 


“ And we'll tak a right guid williewaught 
For Auld Lang Syne.” Burns; Auld Lang Syne. 


will’-ing, * will-yng, * wyll-yng, a. [Eng. 
will ; -ing.)J 
1. Ready to do, grant, or concede ; having 
the mind inclined to anything; not disposed 
to refuse; not averse; inclined to comply ; 
consenting, complying, ready. 
“‘T trouble thee too much, but thou art willing.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iv. & 
* 2, Pleased, contented, gratified. 
“He strays with willing sport to the wild ocean,” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen, ii. 7. 
* 3. Received, accepted, given, or submitted 
to of free choice or will; voluntary. 
“What willing ransom he will give.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 5. 
* 4, Spontaneous, self-moving. 
“No spouts of blood run willing from a tree.” 
Dryden, 
* 5. Favourable, propitious. 
“Mount the decks, and call the willing winds.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 655. 
*willing-hearted, a. Well-disposed ; 
having a willing or ready mind or disposition ; 
readily consenting. 


“They came, both men and women, as Many as 
were willing-hearted, '— Exodus xxxv. 22. 


(Eng. willing ; -ly.] 
1, In a willing manner; with willingness ; 
voluntarily ; of one’s own free choice. 
“To give up willingly that noble title.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iii. 1. 
2, Readily, gladly. 
“ Thou knowest how willingly effect the match.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iii. 2 
*3, On purpose ; knowingly. 
“ Still thou mistakest, or else ica thy kna- 


veries willingly.” — Shakesp. : ‘idsummer Night's 
Dream, iii. 2. 


wil-ling-néss, s. [Eng. willing ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being willing; freedom 
from reluctance; readiness; free choice or 
consent of the will. 


wil'-lock, s. [See extract.] 

Ornith. : The young of Uria troile, the Com- 

mon Guillemot. 

“The cry of the young Guillemot is willock, willock, 
whence its local name, and the same is probably the 
origin of the French derived Guillemot for the adult; 
a term seldom employee. by the fishermen and cliff- 
men, excepting when speaking to strangers.”—VYar- 
rell: Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), iv. 72. 


wil-lough-be’-a (gh silent), s. 


BEIA.] 


wil'-low, * wil-ow, *wilwe, s. [A.S8. welig; 
cogn. with O. Dut. wilge; Dut. wilg; Low 
Ger. wilge. From the same rootas walk, wel- 
kin, and withy.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. & Bot.: Any species of the genus 
Salix (q.v.). Used also in a more limited 
sense for any Salix which is not known as 
an osier or a sallow. [OstER, SALLOW.] Some 
of the willows in the limited sense furnish 
good timber. The Bedford willow, Salix Rus- 
selliana, a variety of S. fragilis, the Crack 
Willow or Withy, is a tree sometimes attain- 
ing fifty feet in height, and twelve in girth. 
It was first brought into notice by the Duke 
of Bedford, whence its name, and is very valu- 
able for its timber, the bark containing much 
tannin, and a larger amount of salicine (q.v.) 
than any other of the genus. Another valu- 
able timber tree is S. alba, the Huntingdon or 
White Wiflow. It is eighty feet high, with a 
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girth of twenty feet. The timber is used for 
carpentry and for fuel, and the bark for tans 
ning. The two species named have been 
introduced into the United States, where they 
are wide-spread and, with S. babylonica, the 
Weeping Willow, form our largest willows. 
There are a number of species native to this 
country, most of them shrubs or small trees, 
some minute plants. [SALrx.] 
2. Figuratively : 
* (1) Mourning. 
“ We see your willow and are sorry for't, 
And though it be a wedding we are half mourners,” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Night Walker, i. 
(2) In cricketing slang, the bat, so called 
from the material of which it is made. 
IL. Technically: 


1. Weaving: A machine for cleaning cotton, 
oy or hemp; a devil. [Dervit, s., II., 3. 
iY, 


“ The term willow is said to have been derived from 
the fact that in the early forms of the machine a cylin- 
drical willow cage was used. It is more than probable 
that the term is derived from the willow-wands where- 
with the cotton was beaten, to loosen it and eject the 
impurities, before the invention of machinery for the 
purpose,”—Knight : Dict. Mechanics. 


2. Script. : Probably the Oleander (q.v.). 


*¥ To wear the willow: Toassume mourning 
or grieve for a lost lover, 


willow-fly, s. 
Entom. : (1) Chloroperla viridis ; (2) Nemura 
variegata, [PERLIDA.] 


willow-gall, s. 

Veg. Pathol.: A gall produced on willows 
by the puncture of a dipterous insect, Ceci- 
domyia strobilina, in the leaf buds, which 
causes arrest of growth so that the stem 
scarcely develops, and the leaves are crowded 
together into a close rosette. (Thomé.) 


willow-ground, s. A piece of marshy 
ground in which osiers are cultivated; an 
osier ‘bed, 


willow-grouse, s. 

Entom. : Lagopus albus, from the northern 
portions of both hemispheres. It resembles 
the Ptarmigan in plumage, and, like that spe- 
cies, becomes white in winter. Called also 
White Grouse and White Ptarmigan. 

“‘ With us there is no reason why it should assume 
the white winter plumage like its congeners ; and yet 
there can be no question that our bird is the local 
representativeof the white willow-grouse which ranges 
over the whole of Northern Europe.” — St. James's 
Gazette, Jan 6, 1887. 

willow-herb, s, 

Botany: 

1. The genus Epilobium and specially £. 
angustifolium; called more fully the Rose- 
bay willow herb, or simply the Rose-bay. It 
is a tall undershrub, four to six feet high, 
with scattered lanceolate, or linear lanceolate, 
veined, glabrous, willow-like leaves, three to 
six inches long, (whence its name), irregular, 
rose-purple flowers an inch in diameter. It 
is found by moist river-sides and copses, 
chiefly in Scotland, also on the continent 
of Europe, in temperate Asia, and North 
America. Ale and vinegar are made in Kamt- 
chatka from the fermentation of the pith 
dried and boiled ; the young leaves are some- 
times eaten, the mature ones are narcotic. 
From the scent of its flowers the plant is 
sometimes called Apple Pie. 

2. Lysimachia vulgaris. 

* willow-lark, s. 


Ornith. : The Sedge-warbler. (Pennant: Brit, 
Zool., ed. 1768, ii. 241.) 


willow-leaves, s. pl. 

Astron.: Another name for Rice-grains 
(q.v.). [Sun.] 

willow-moth, s. 

Entom. : Caradrina cubicularis, a common 
British Night-moth, called by Newman the 
Pale Mottled Willow Moth. Fore wings 
ochrey gray, with two dark spots on the 
costa ; hind wings white, with a dark brown 
line on the posterior margin. The cater- 
pillar, which is small at harvest time, be- 
comes housed with the grain, the peas, &c., 
and doing immense damage. It changes toa 
chrysalis in May. 

willow-oak, s. 

Bot.: Quercus Phellos. Leaves smooth, 
membranous, linear, lanceolate, pointed, en- 
tire; acorn roundish. A large tree with 
strong coarse timber, growing in swampy 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, ygnite, cur, rile, full; tr¥, Syrian. «, e=6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


willow—win 
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forests near the southern shores of the 
United States. 


willow-pattern, s. A well-known pat- 
tern for stone and porcelain ware, generally 
executed in dark blue, in imitation of a Chinese 
design. Thenameis taken from a willow-tree, 
which is a prominent object in the design. 


willow-thorn, s. 

Bot.: Hippophaé rhamnoides, 
because it is a thorny shrub with the habit of 
8 willow. 


willow-warbler, s. 


willow-weed, s. 

Bot.: (1) Lythrum Salicaria; (2) various 
Species of Polygonum, specially P. lapathi- 
foliwm. 


willow-wren, willow-warbler, s. 

Ornith.: Phylloscopus (+ Sylvia) trochilus ; 
called also the Willow-warbler, and Yellow- 
wren, from the localities it frequents and the 
general colour ofits plumage. Length about 
five inches; dull olive-green on the upper 
part of the body; chin, throat, and breast 
yellowish white ; abdomen nearly pure white. 
The Willow-wren generally arrives in England 
about the middle of April, and soon after 
begins to couple. The nest is placed on the 
ground, most commonly against a bank 
amongst long grass or weeds, but often at the 
foot of a bush, and, like that of the Wood- 
wren, is covered with a dome having a rather 
wide hole in the side, whence this species and 
its congeners are called in many parts of the 
country ‘‘Oven-birds.” The willow-wren is a 
graceful, active bird, flitting restlessly from 
twig to twig, and the song is loud and sweet. 


wil-low, willy, v.t. [Wittow, s.] To 
{open and cleanse, as cotton, by means of a 
willow. 
“When the cotton has been willowed.’—Morning 
Chronicle, Oct. 24, 1859. 
{ wil’-lowed, a. [Eng. willow ; -ed.] Abound- 
ing or planted with willows. 
“ Along thy wild and wilted shore.” 
Seott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 
wil’-low-ér, s. (Eng. willow, v.; -er.] The 
same as WILLOW, s., B. 2. 


*wil-low-ish, a. [Eng. willow, s.; -ish.] Re- 
sembling the willow; of the colour of willow. 
“Make his body with greenish coloured crewel 
or willowish colour."—Walton ; Angler, pt. i., ch. v. 
wil-low-wort, s. [Eng. willow, and wort.] 
Botany : 
1. Lysimachia vulgaris. 
2, (Pl.): The order Salicacer, (Lindley.) 


wil-low-y, a. (Eng. willow, s. ; -y.] 
1, Abounding with willows. 


“ Where willowy Camus lingers with delight!” 
Gray : Ode for Music, 


2. Resembling a willow; flexible, drooping, 
pensile, graceful. 


wil-ligh-béi-a, wil-lotigh-bei-a (gh 
silent), s. [Named by Dr. Roxburgh after 
Francis Willughby, F.R.S8., naturalist (1635- 
1672). ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Willughbeies 
(q.v.). Milky plants with opposite leaves 
and tendrils, and axillary and terminal cymes 
of flowers, with salver-shaped corollas, Fruit 
about the size of an orange, the pulp with 
many seeds enclosed. Willughbeia edulis, a 
large climber found in the forests of Chitta- 
gong, has eatable fruits. This species, and 
W. martabanica yield caoutchoue. 


wil-lfigh-béi-é-~, * wil-loiigh-béi’-2 
(gh silent), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. willughbei(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.: A tribe of Apocynaceer. 


wil-ly, s. [A corruption of WiLLow (q.v.).] 
A willower (q.v.). 


wil-ly, v.t. [Wrttow, v.] 


will-yart, wil-yard, s. [From wild, a.] 
Wild, strange, unaccountable, shy. (Scotch.) 
- Eh, sirs, but human nature's a willful and wilyard 
thing.”—Scott : Antiquary, XXv. 
willy nil’-1y, phr. (Eng. will, v., and nill.] 
Will he or will he not; will ye or will ye not. 


*wilne, vt. [A.S. wilnian.] To will; to 
desire. 


[WILLOW-WREN. ] 


So named . 


wil’-sdme, a. [In sense 1, from Eng. wil, s. ; 
in sense 2, perhaps from Eng. will, v.; but ef. 
Icel. villr = astray ; insense 3, probably from 
Eng. well, a.) 
1. Obstinate, stubborn, wilful. 
2. Doubtful, uncertain. 
3. Fat, indolent, 


* wil-sdme-néss, * wil-sum-nesse, s. 
(Eng. will, s., -some, -ness.] Wilfulness, obsti- 
nacy. (Wycliffe: Ecclus. xxxi. 40.) 


Wil-s6n, s. [See def.) A celebrated Scotch 
naturalist (1766-1813), author of American 
Ornithology. 


Wilson’s petrel. s. 
Ornith. : Oceanites oceanicus. 


Wilson's phalarope, s. 


wil-son-ite, s. [After Dr. Wilson, who first 
found it ; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min,: A massive mineral yielding square 
prisms by cleavage. Hardness, 3°5; sp. gr., 
2°76 to 2°78; lustre, vitreous to pearly; colour, 
reddish-white to rose- or peach-blossom red. 
Analyses indicate that it is an altered sca- 
polite. Occurs at Bathurst, Canada; and in 
northern New York. 


wilt, v.i. &t. 
(q.v.). ] 
A. Intrans. : To fade, to decay, to drop, to 
wither, as flowers that have been plucked, 


“He positively withered up, shrivelled away, and 
almost vanished from mortal sight, like an uprooted 
weed that lies wilting in the sun."—Hawthorn : Scarlet 
Letter, xxiv. 

B. Trans.: To cause to wither or become 
languid, as a plant; hence figuratively, to 
destroy the energy or vigour of ; to depress. 


{ Provincial and American. 


wilt, v.i. [See def.] 
gular of will, v. (q.v-). 


Wil-ton, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : The name of a town in Wiltshire. 


Wilton-carpet, s. A carpet made like 
Brussels, excepting that the wire is flattened 
instead of being round, and has a groove along 
the upper surface, which acts as a director 
for the knife by which the loops are cut and 
the wire liberated. So called from the place 
of its manfacture. 


wil’-u-ite, s. [After the River Wilui, Asiatic 
Russia, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1, Aname applied to a variety of Idocrase 
(qg.v.), occurring in well-defined doubly- 
terminated crystals in achtaragdite (q.v.). 

2. The same as GROSSULARITE (q.V.). 


wi-ly, a. (Eng. wile; -y.] Using or capable 
of using wiles ; subtle, cunning, crafty, sly. 
“ Fitz-James knew every wily train 


A lady’s fickle heart to gain.” 
Scott: Lady of the Luke, iv. 18. 


wim’-ble, * wim-bil, * wim’-bel, * wym- 
byl, s. [Dan. vimmel = an auger, a tool for 
boring, a parallel form to, or a familiar pro- 
nunciation of vindel =something of a spiral 
shape, from vinde, Sw. vinda; Ger. winden = 
to wind, to turn,to twist ; hence, a wimble=a 
winder or turner; cf. O. Dut. wemelen = to 
pierce or bore with a wimble; weme = a 
wimble. Gimblet or gimlet is a dimin. from 
wimble.] 
Mech. : The old-fashioned name of the gim- 
let, then of the brace ; a brace used by marble- 
workers in drilling holes. 


“ [They] ply the wimbdle some huge beam to bore.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey, ix. 458, 


* wim’-ble, * wym-bel-yn, * wym-mel- 
yn, v.t. [Wimste, s. Cf. O. Dut. wemelen = 
to pierce or bore with an auger.] To bore 
with, or as with, a wimble or auger. 


“The soldier. . . wimbled a hole into the coffin that 
was largest.”—Herbert : Mem. King Charles I., p. 124. 


*wim’-ble, a. [Connect. with Sw. vimmel, 
in comp. vimmelkantig = giddy, whimsical.] 
(Wurm (1), s.] Active, nimble, quick. 

“He was 80 wimble and so wight, 
From bough to pangs he leaped light.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; March, 


wim’-brel, s. [WHIMBREL.] 


* wi’-m5t, s. [See def.] 
Bot.: A corruption of Guimauve (q.v.). 


[PHALAROPE. ] 


[Prob. a corruption of welk 


The second person sin- 


wim’-ple, * wim’-pel, s. [A.8. wimpel; 
cogn. with Dut. wimpel =a streamer, a pen- 
dant; Icel. vimpill ; Dan. & Sw. vimpel ; Ger. 
wimpel = a pennon (whence Fr, guimpe, Eng. 
gimp). | 
t1. Aco- 
vering of 
silk or lin- 
en for the 
neck, chin, 
and sides 
of the face, 
worn usu- 
ally out of 
doors. It 
was often 
bound on 
the fore- 
head by a 
fillet of 
gold, plain 


WIMPLE, 
(From a Monument in Wingfield 
Church, Suffolk.) 


It is still retained as a conventual 
dress for nuns, 
“The Lord will take away the changeable suits of 
apparel, and the wimples.”—Isaiah ii. 22, 
* 2, A pendant, pennon, flag, or streamer. 
3. A winding or fold. (Scotch.) 


“There's aye a wines in a lawyer's clew.”—Scott: 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxiv. 


* wim’-ple, v.t. & i. [WIMPLE, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To cover, as with a wimple or vail. 
2. To lay in plaits or folds ; to draw down 
in folds. (Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 4.) 
II. Fig. : To hoodwink. 
“This wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost iii. L 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To be laid in wimples or folds. 
“With a veil that wimpled everywhere. 
Spenser: F. Q., VIL vil & 
2, To meander, (Scotch.) 
** Among the bonie, winding bank: 
Where Doon rins, wimplin, clear. 
Burns ; Halloween, 
3. To resemble or suggest wimples; to 
ripple, as a brook, 
“The pathless wild, and wimpling burn.” 
Burns : Scottish Song. 
win, * winne, * win-nen, * wynne (pa. t. 
* wan, * wanne, won, pa. par. won, * wonnen), 
vt. & i. [A.8. winnan = to fight, to labour, 
to endure (pa. t. wann, pa. par. wunnen) ; cogn, 
with Dut. winnen (pa. t. won, pa. par. gewon- 
nen); Icel. vinna (pa. t. vann, pa. par. unnin) 
= to work, toil, win; Dan. vinde (for vinne) ; 
Sw. vinna; O. H. Ger. winnan ; Ger. gewin- 
nen = to fight, to strive, to earn, to suffer ; 
Goth. winnan (pa. t. wann, pa. par. wunnans) 
= to suffer.] 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. To gain by proving one’s self superior in 
a contest; to earn or procure by proving 
one’s self the best in a competition; to be 
victorious in; to gain as victor. (Followed 
by from or of when a person is mentioned from 
whom something is gained.) 
“To win this easy match.” 
Shakesp, : King John, v. % 
2. To gain or obtain in any way, but espe- 
cially implying exertion, effort, or struggle ; 
to earn for one’s self. 
“Her husband's fame won in the fields.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 107. 
3. In a more limited sense, to gain by fight- 
ing, to get possession of by conquest. 
“To win back their country by their swords,” = 
Arnold : Hist. of Rome, i. 116. 
4, To earn or gain by toil or as the reward 
of labour. 


“He kept that he won in the pestilence, 
For gold in physic is a cordial.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 444. (Prol.) 

*5, To accomplish by effort: as, To win 
one’s way. 

*6, To attain or reach to, as a goal, by 
effort or struggle ; to gain, as the end of one’s 
journey. 


“ When the REE te began 
By which the ed peak they wan,” 
Scott, (Annandale.) 


*7, To come up to ; to overtake, to reach. 


“ Even in the porch he did him win.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. i. 28. 


8. To gain to one’s side or party, as by 


le ee ee eee 
boil, bd}; pdat, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
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win—wind 


solicitation or other influence; to gain over ; 
to procure the favour or support of, as for a 
cause which one has at heart. (Generally 
followed by over.) 
“*Pray heaven she win him.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii, 2 
9, To attract, to please. 


“ His face was of that doubtful kind 
That wins the eye. Scott: Rokeby, v. 16, 


10. To allure to kindness or compliance ; to 
bring to a favourable or compliant state of 
mind; to gain or obtain, especially by solici- 
tation or courtship. 


“Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won.” 
Shakesp; : Sonnet 41, 


* 11. To prevail on; to induce. 


“Cannot your grace win her to fancy him?” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iii. 1, 


II. Mining: To obtain as the result of min- 
ing operations: as, To win ore, to win coal. 

B, Intransitive : 

1, To be superior in a contest or struggle ; 
to be victorious ; to gain the victory ; to be or 
prove successful. 


“That is not the cry of men who are going to win.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


2. To attain or arrive at any particular 
state or degree ; to become, to get. (Always 
with an accompanying word, as an adjective 
or preposition ; as, To win loose, to win free, 
to win at, to win away.) (Scotch.) 


“Vera weel! Now ye maun get to Bessy’s Apron, 
that’s the muckle braid flat blue stane—and then, I 
think, wi’ your help and the tow together, I'll win at 
ye.”—Scott : Antiquary, ch. vii. 


*q To win on (or upon): 
1. To gain favour or influence. 


“You express yourself very desirous to win upom 
the judgment of your master."—Bacon. 


2. To gain ground on, 
“The rabble .. . will in time win upon power.” 
Shakesp. » Coriolanus, i. 1, 
win (1), s. [Wty, v.] A success, a victory: 
as, To score a win. 


win (2), s. [WrnD, s.] (Scotch.) 


win, v.t. [Wry (2), s.] To dry, as corn, hay, 
or the like, by exposure to the air. 
winge, *winche, * winse, * winch, 
*wyn-syn, *wynche, * wynse, v.1. 
O. Fr. winchir, not found, but necessarily 
e older form of guinchir, guenchir = to 
wriggle, wince, from M. H. Ger. wenken, wen- 
chen = to wince, from wanc=a start aside, 
from M. H. Ger. wank, pa. t. of winken = to 
move aside, to nod; cogn. with Eng. wink 
@.v.).] 

*1. To kick, 

“Paul, whom the Lord hadde chosun, long tyme 
wynside agen the pricke."—Wycliffe; Prolog on the 
Dedes of Apostles. 

2. To twist, shrink, -or turn, as in pain or 

mneasiness; to shrink, as from a blow or 
pain ; to start back. 


“Three hundred and seventeen stripes were in- 
flicted ; but the sufferer never winced.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


wince (1), s. [Wrvcz, v.] The act of one 
who winces; a start or shrinking, as from 
pain. 


wince (2), winze, s. [Etym. doubtful] An 
oath. (Scotch.) (Burns: Halloween, xxiii.) 


wince (3), s. [A.S. wince.] 

Dyeing, &c. : Areel placed over the division- 
wall between two pits, so as. to draw the cloth 
from either, discharging it into the other, 
according as the handle is turned. The 
wincing-machine is a succession of winces 
over which the cloth passes continuously over 
reels dipping into tanks placed in succession, 
and holding a mordant, a dye, soap-suds, 
solution of bleaching-powder, a chemical solu- 
tion of any kind, or water. The tanks are 
called wince-pits or wince-pots. 


wince-pit, wince-pot, s. [W1nce (8), s.] 


Wwing-ér, s. [Eng. winc(e), v.; -er.] One who 
winces, shrinks, or kicks, 
“A slovenly wincer of a confutation.”—Milton : 
Apology for Smectymnuus. (Pref.) 


win’-cey, s. [Probably a corruption of linsey- 
woolsey, the successive steps being linsey- 
winsey, then winsey or wincey alone.] 
Fabric: A strong and durable cloth, plain 
or twilled, composed of a cotton warp and a 
woollen weft. It is much worn by women 
as skirtings and petticoats, and a lighter class 
is used for men’s shirts. 


Win'-chés-tér (2), s. 


winch (1), * winche, * UPI ao s. [A.S, 
wince ; cf. M. H. Ger. wenke=a bendibg or 
crooking.} 

1. The crank, projecting handle, or lever by 
which the axis of a revolving machine is 
turned, as in the windlass, grindstone, &ec. 

2. A reel on a fishing-rod, 

3. The most simple form of hoisting- 
machine, consisting of a roller on which the 
rope is wound, the turning-power being a 
crank, It has many modifications in respect 
of its adaptation to cranes and derricks, In- 
creased power is obtained by placing a large 
spur-wheel on the rolier-shaft and turning it 
by a pinion on the crank-shaft, When on a 
movable frame, with drum and gearing, and 
adapted for hauling in the fall of the hoisting- 
tackle of derricks, &c., it is called a crab 
(q.v.). 

winch (2), s. [A corruption of wince (1), s.] 
A kick, as from impatience or fretfulness, as 
of a horse ; a twist or turn. 


“The mule... within two or three winches over- 
threw him.”—Shelton - Don Quixote, pt. ii, ch. i. 


winch, v.i. [Wr1vcx (2), s.]_ To kick with im- 
patience ; to shrink, to wince. 


Win'-chés-ter (1), s. [See def.] 

1, Geog.: The name of the capital city of 
Hampshire, England. 

*2. A Winchester pint, i.e., a quart. 

“Seal'd Winchester of three-penny guzzle.”— 7. 

Brown: Works, ii. 180. 

* Winchester-bushel, s. A dry mea- 
sure used in England from the time of Henry 
VII. to the year 1836, when the imperial 
bushel was made the standard measure. It 
contained 2150°42 cubic inches, 


* Winchester-goose, s. A cant term 
for a venereal sore, said to have originated 
from the public stews in Southwark being 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Win- 
chester. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., i. 3.) 


Winchester-measure, s. The same 
as WINCHESTER-BUSHEL (q.V.). 


[See def. and com- 
pound.] The name of the inventor, 


Winchester-rifle, Winchester re- 
peating-rifie, s. 

Fire-arms: A magazine-rifle the reserve 
chamber of which contains seventeen car- 
tridges, which can be discharged in as many 
seconds, 


wing’-ing, a. [Eng. wince (3), s. ; -ing.] [See 
compound, } 


wincing-machine, s. [Wick (3), s.] 
* win’-cOd-pipe, s. [WINK-A-PEEP.] 


wind (in poetry often wind) (1), * winde, 

“ d, * wynde, s. [A.8. wind; cogn. 
with Dut. wind; Icel. vindr; Dan. & Sw. 
vind; O. H. Ger. wint ; Goth, winds, winths ; 
Ger. wind; Lat. ventus; Welsh gwynt; from 
the Sansc. root vd = to blow.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as IT. 

2. A direction from which the wind may 
blow; a point of the compass, especially one 
of the cardinal points, 


“Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain.”— Ezekiel xxxvii. 9, 


3. Air artificially set in motion from any 
force or action. 


“ With the whiff and wind of his fell sword.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3. 


4, The lungs or organs of breathing. 


“Blow till thou burst thy wind.”—Shakesp. : 
Tempest, i, 1. 


5. Power of respiration ; lung-power ; breath. 
“Ts not your voice broken? your wind short?”— 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., i. 2. 
* 6. Breath modulated by the respiratory 
organs or by an instrument. 
“ Their instruments were various in their kind ; 
Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind.” 
Dryden; Flower & Leaf, 357. 
7. Air impregnated with animal odour or 
scent. 
“To save his life he leapt into the main, 
But there, alas ! he could no safety find, 
A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind.” 
Swift, (Todd.) 
8. Air or gas generated in the stomach or 
bowels ; flatulence. 
9. A disease of sheep in which the intestines 
are distended with air, or rather affected with 


a violent inflammation. It occurs immediately 
after shearing. 


10. That part of the body in the neighbour- 
hood of the stomach, a blow on which causes 
temporary inability to breathe. (Slang.) 

11, Anything light or insignificant as wind 
such as empty or idle words, idle threats, un. 
meaning talk, or the like. 

“ Stop in your wind.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 1. 2 

*12. A sigh. 


“ Storming her world with sorrow’s wind and rain.” 
Shakesp, ; Complaint of a Lover, 7. 

II, Meteor. : A current of air moving in the 
atmosphere in any direction or with any veloc- 
ity. Winds are produced by variations of 
temperature in different latitudes, or at dif- 
ferent portions of the same latitude. Heated 
air tends to ascend, and, to prevent a void 
from arising in the lower portion of the atmo- 
sphere from which it has ascended, a current 
of air colder, and therefore denser, takes its 
place. This phenomenon is most obvious in 
the tropics, from which hot rarefied air is 
ever ascending, one part towards the North- 
ern, and the other towards the Southern 
Pole. From these two regions, cold currents 
of air proceed near the surface of the ground 
or the ocean to supply the threatened void. 
Were the earth at rest, the hot currents would 
depart from, and the cold currents strike 
the equator at right angles, but owing to the 
rotation of the earth from west to east, more 
quickly than its friction can carry the atmo- 
sphere with it, the latter is somewhat de- 
flected to the westward, the hot current 
leaving and the cold one striking the equa- 
torial line at an oblique instead of a right 
angle. As the circles to be traversed by the 
rotating sphere or spheroid vary in magni- 
tude in every latitude, cyclones tend to be 
generated which rotate in one direction, when 
they arise to the north, and in another when 
they are generated south of the equator. 
[CycLone.], The heat of the vertical or nearly 
vertical sun rarefies the atmosphere in the 
tropics over both land and water, not, how- 
ever, to the same extent, Land is easily 
heated during the day and cooled during the 
night. Water is less easily changed in tem- 
perature, hence every tropical island is likea 
separate furnace, at work during the day 
rarefying the air and sending it upwards, 
whilst, falling below the temperature of the 
ocean during the night, it modifies, suspends, 
or reverses the process, especially’ if the 
absence of clouds make radiation great. 
Hence, land and sea breezes arise ; the former 
blowing during the day from the sea to the 
land, the latter during the night in a con- 
trary direction. Next, every high mountain 
is a refrigerating apparatus, capable of send- 
ing down its slope cooled air on all its 
sides, and consequently from every point ot 
the compass. Even apart from these local 
complications, the higher the heated air 
which ascends from the tropics rises, the 
colder the atmospheric region into which 
it enters; it therefore ultimately parts with 
the caloric which enabled it to ascend, and 
begins to fall, while the cold polar currents 
blowing towards the equator become heated, 
especially where their course is over the land, 
and ascend. Observation shows that in con- 
sequence of these causes, there are eight prin- 
cipal directions in which winds blow: from 
the north, the north-east, the east, the south- 
east, the south, the south-west, the west and 
the north-west. A north wind is one which 
blows from the north, not one blowing to 
that region, and so with the others, Classi- 
fied according to the direction in which they 
blow, winds are divided into Regular, Peri- 
odical, and Variable Winds. The first are 
winds which blow all the year round in the 
same direction, as the Trade winds; the 
second those which blow regularly at the 
same seasons and the same hours of the 
day, as the monsoons, the land and sea 
breezes, and the simoom; the third, which 
blow sometimes in one direction and some- 
times in another, as the prevalent winds of 
the temperate and arctic zones. The direc- 
tion of the wind is easily ascertained by a 
vane. The average velocity of the winds in 
most countries may be considered’ as about 
eighteen to twenty feet in a second; if the 
velocity is six or seven feet the wind is 
moderate, if thirty or thirty-five it is fresh, 
if sixty or seventy it is strong, if eighty or 
ninety it is a tempest, if ninety or over it isa 
hurricane, [ANEMOMETER.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son: mite, cilb, cure. unite, cir. rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


41. Between wind and water: 

(1) lit.: That part of a ship’s side or bot- 
tom which frequently rises above the surface 
of the water through the rolling of the vessel 
or by fluctuation of the water’s surface. Any 
breach effected by a shot in this part is 
especially dangerous, 

(2) Fig.: Any part or point generally where 
a blow or attack will most effectually injure. 

2. Down the wind : 

(1) Lit.: In the direction of and moving 
with the wind. 

* (2) Fig.: Towards ruin, decay, or adver- 
sity. : 

** A man that had a great veneration for an pas 

in his house, fpund that the more he prayed to it to 


pos par him in the world, the more he went down the 
wind still."—L’ £strange. 


a 5 How (or which way) the wind blows (or 
hes) : 

(1) Lit.: The direction or velocity of the 
wind, 

(2) Fig.: The position or state of affairs ; 
ai things are going on, or are likely to turn 
ou 


“Tndications are not wanting to show which way the 
wind blows.”"—Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 


4, In the wind’s eye; In the teeth of the wind: 
Toward the direct point from which the wind 
blows ; in a direction exactly opposite to that 
of the wind. 

5. Second wind : [SECOND-wIND]. 

6. Three sheets in the wind: Tipsy, unsteady 
from drink. (Slang.) [SHEErT, s., J (1).] 

7. To be in the wind: To be about or likely 
to happen ; ,to be within the region of surmise 
or suspicion: as, There is something in the 
wind now. (Colloq.) 

8. To carry the wind: : 

Manége: To toss the nose as high as the 
ears. (Said ofa horse.) 

9. To get wind : [Get (2), v., J 29., 30.]. 

*10. To have the wind of: To keep a strict 
watch on. 


“ My son and I will have the wind of you.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 2 


11. To raise the wind: [Ratse, v., J (7)]. 

12. To sail close to the wind: 

(1) Lit. & Naut.: To sail with the ship’s 
head as near to the wind as to fill the sails 
without shaking them ; to sail as much against 
the direction of the wind as possible. 

(2) Fig. : To border or act very closely upon 
dishonesty or indecency. 

*13. To sow the wind and reapthe whirlwind: 
To act wrongly and recklessly with the result 
of future punishment for such conduct. (Hosea 
viii. 7.) 

* 14. To take wind: To get wind (q.v.). 


“The design . . . might have taken wind.”—North: 
Life of Lord Guilford, i. 101. 


15. To take the wind out of one’s sails: To 
circumvent; to get or take an advantage of, 
as by one vessel sailing between the wind and 
another vessel. 

*16, Wind of a ball: [W1npD-contusion.] 


wind-band, s. 

1, A band of musicians who play only or 
principally on wind instruments. 

2. The part of an orchestra which consists 
of wind-instruments. 

wind-barrow, s. [WIND-cARRIAGE.] 


*wind-beam, s. 

Build. : Formerly a cross-beam used in the 
vincipals of roofs, occupying the situation of 
e collar in modern king-post roofs. 


wind-berry, s. 
Bot. : Vaccinium Myrtillus, 


wind-bill, s. 

Scots Law: An accommodation-bill ; a bill 
of exchange granted, without value having 
been received by the acceptors, for the purpose 
of raising money by discount. 

wind-bore, s. ‘ 

1. Ord. Lang. : The extremity of the suction- 

ipe of a punip, usually covered with a per- 
‘orated plate to prevent the intrusion of 
foreign substances. 

2. Min. : The pump at the bottom of a set 
of pumps. 

* wind-break, v.t. To break the wind of. 


“I would wind-break a mule to vie burdens with 
her,"—Ford. (Annandale.) 


wind 


*wind-broken, a. Broken-winded (q.v.). 


wind-car, wind-barrow, s. A car or 
barrow driven wholly or partially by the 
wind. The Chinese have sails on barrows, to 
be used when the wind is favourable, 


* wind-changing, a. Changing like the 
wind ; fickle, inconstant, 

‘“ Wind-changing Warwick now can change no more.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., v. 1. 

wind-chest, s. 

Music: An air-tight box in an organ or 
other wind-instrument played by keys, into 
which the air is received from the wind-trunk, 
and from which air is admitted by valve-ways 
through the channels of the sound-board, to 
the air-ducts communicating with the respec- 
tive pipes. 


+ wind-contusion, s. 

Milit. Swrg.: A name formerly applied to 
any internal injury produced by a shot or 
bullet without any external mark of violence, 
the injury itself being erroneously attributed 
to what was called “the wind of the ball,” 
t.e., air violently displaced by the velocity of 
a projeotile. It is now known that such in- 
juries are produced either by spent balls or 
by projectiles striking the body at an oblique 
angle, when the skin does not always give 
way, though deep-seated structures, such as 
the muscles, or large organs, as the liver, may 
be completely ruptured or crushed. 


wind-cutter, s. 

Music: In an organ-pipe, the lip or edge 
against which the issuing sheet of air im- 
pinges. The vibration thereby imparted is 
communicated to the column of air in the 
pipe, producing a musical note whose pitch 
is determined by the length of the pipe, the 
quality of the tone by the size of the pipe 
and the material of which it is made, &c., &c. 


wind-dropsy, s. A swelling of the 
belly from wind in the intestines ; tympanitis. 


wind-egg, s. An imperfect egg; such 
eggs are often produced by hens which have 

been injured or are growing old. They are 
frequently destitute of a shell, being sur- 
rounded only by a skin or membrane, or 
sometimes by a very thin shell. 

“ Sound eggs sink, and such as are addled swim jas 
do also those termed hypenemia, or wind-eggs,.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, (Todd.) 

wind-flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genus Anemone (q.v.). (2) Gen- 
tiana Preumonanthe. It has an upright stem 

four to six or eight inches high, and terminal 
or axillary flowers deep blue, with five broad 
greenish lines. It grows in moist heathy 
places in several parts of England. Called 
also Marsh Gentian. [GENTIAN.] 


wind-furnace, s. A blast-furnace (q.v.). 


wind-gall, s. A soft tumour on the fet- 
lock joints of a horse. 

“ His horse... fullof wind-galls and raied with 

spavins.”"—Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, ili. 2. 

wind-gauge, t wind-gage, s. 

1, Aninstrument for measuring the velocity 
and force of the wind; an anemometer (q.v.). 

2. An apparatus or contrivance for measur- 
ing or indicating the amount of the pressure 
of wind in the wind-chest of an organ, 


wind-god, s. 

Anthrop. : A deity presiding over the wind. 
This might be one of the principal gods, as 
Bolus, of classic mythology (Homer: Odyssey 
x., Virgil: Ain.i.), with minor deities subject 
to him; or one of the minor deities, as among 
the North American Indians of the present 
day. (See Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha.) 


“In the polytheism of the lower as of the higher 


races the wind-gods are no unknown figures,”—Tylor + 


Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 266, 

*wind-gun,s. A gun discharged by the 
force of compressed air; an air-gun. (Pope: 
Dunciad, i. 181.) 

wind-hatch, s. 

Mining: The opening or place where the 
ore is taken out of the earth. 

wind-hole, :. 

‘Min. : A shaft or sump sunk to convey air ; 
an air-shaft. 

wind-instrument, s. 

Music: An instrument played by wind 
forced into pipes or through reeds, by means 
of bellows, or directly from the mouth of the 
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performer. An organ contains both flute 
(flue) and reed pipes ; harmoniums and Ameri- 
can organs contain free-reeds. Flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, and bassoons in an orchestra are 
called the wood-wind in opposition to the 
brass-wind instruments, such as trumpets, 
horns, and trombones. 


wind-mill, s. (WrNpMILL.] 
wind-plant, s. 
Bot. : Anemone nemorosa. 


wind-pump, s. A pump driven by 9 
wind-wheel. 


wind-rode, a. 
Naut. : The same as TIDE-RODE (q.V.). 


wind-rose, s. 

1, Ord. Lang.: A card or table, with lines 
corresponding to the points of the compass, 
showing the connection of the wind with the 
barometer, &c. 


2. Bot.: (1) Remeria hybrida. [Ratmerta.] 
(2) Papaver Argemone, a British poppy with 
sinall flowers, having narrow scarlet petals 
and a clavate capsule, hispid, with erect 
bristles ; common in English cornfields. 


wind-row, s. 

1, A row or line of hay raked together for 
the purpose of being rolled into cocks or 
heaps ; also sheaves of corn set up in a row 
one against another, in order that the wind 
may blow between them. 

“The grasse ... must be tedded, brought into 
wind-rowes, and turned eftsoones with the sunne,”"— 
P., Holland: Plinie, bk. xviii., ch. xxviii. 

2. The green border of a field dug up in 
ores to carry the earth on other land to mend 
it. 

3. A row of peats set up for drying, or a 
row of pieces of turf, sod, or sward, cut in 
paring and burning, 


wind-row, v.t. To rake or gather into 
wind-rows. 


wind-sail, s. 

1. Nauwt.: A canvas 
tube used as a wind- 
conductor, having its 
open mouth presented 
towards the wind, or in 
the direction of motion, 
as on board asteamship, 
where it is used to di- 
rect a current of air 
down into the engine- 
room to moderate the 
intense heat and im- 
prove thedraught of 
the fires. The wind-sail is used quite com- 
monly on ships to ventilate and cool the 
cabins and ‘“‘’tween decks,” especially on 
board vessels in tropical climates. 


2. One of the vanes or sails of a windmill. 


wind-shake, * wind-shock, s. 

Veg. Pathol.: Anemosis, a condition of 
timber which has caused it to part asunder 
at the circular lines of junction connecting 
the several zones of wood. The defect is not 
discovered till the timber is felled, for there 
is no external evidence of its existence. Wind- 
shake is popularly attributed to the agitation 
produced by violent winds, but Berkeley 
thinks it more probable that it arises from 
lightning or from frost. 


“The wind-shock is a bruise and shiver throughout 
fue tree, though not constantly visible.”—Zvelyn: 
ylva. 


* wind-shaked, a. Driven and agitated 
by the wind. 
“The wind-shaked surge.” Shakesp.: Othello, ii. L 
*wind-shaken, a. Trembling and totter- 
ing in the wind. 


“ The oak not to be wind-shaken.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, V. % 


* wind-shock, s. [WinpD-sHAKE.] 
* wind-side, s. The windward side. 


* wind-sucker, s. 

1, Lit. & Ornith. ; A windhover (q.v.). 

2. Fig.: A person ready to pounce on any 
person or on any blemish or weak point. 

* wind-swift, a. Swift as the wind. 

“ Therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. & 

* wind-tight, a. So tight as to exclude 

the wind. 


“Cottages not high built, yet wind-tight and water. 
tight" Be. Tots kino. 46, 


WIND-SAIL 


DOU, b6y; péAt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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wind—windiness 


wind-trunk, s. 

Music: The air-duct which conducts air 
from the bellows to the wind-chest of an 
organ or similar instrument. 


wind-way, s. 
Mining: A passage for air. 


wind-wheel, s. A wheel acted upon by 
the wind and used to communicate power. 
Among its familiar applications are the wind- 
mill, wind-pump, and anemometer. 


* wind-worn, a. Worn or battered by 
the wind or weather. 
‘Tts wind-worn battlements are gone.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 22. 
* wind (2), s. [Winp (2), v.] A winding, a 
turning, a bend: as, The road takes a wind to 
the right. 


wind (1) (pa. t. winded), v.t. [WrND (1), s.] 
1. To give wind to with the mouth; to 
blow ; to sound by blowing. 


“Each to Loch Ranza’s margin spring ; 
That blast was winded by the King!" 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv, 18. 


§ In this sense the word is pronounced 
wind, and the pa. t. is commonly wound, 
through confusion with WIND (2), v. 

2. To perceive or follow by the wind or 
scent ; to scent; to nose, as a hound. 


“Unluckily they heard or winded us before we saw 
them.”—Field, Feb. 11, 1888, 


8. To expose to the wind ; to winnow, to 
ventilate. 

4, To drive, ride, or cause to run fast, so as 
to render scant of wind or breath ; to put out 
of breath. 

5. To rest, as a horse, so as to enable him 
to recover his breath or wind; to breathe. 


4 To wind a ship: 
Naut.: To bring it round until the head 


occupies the place where the stern was, so 
that the wind may strike the opposite side, 


wind (2) (pa. t. * wand, * wond, * winded, 

wound, pa. par. wound, * wonde, * wunden, 
v.t.&%. [A.S. windan (pa. t. wand, wond, pa. 
par. aunden); cogn. with Dut. winden; Icel. 
vinda; Dan. vinde; Sw. vinda = to squint; 
O.H. Ger. wintan ; Ger. winden (pa. t. wand, pa. 
par. gewunden); Goth. windan (in composi- 
tion). From the same root come wend, wander, 
wonder, wand, &c.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To turn in this and that direction ; to 
cause to turn or move in various directions. 


“‘ Dress, and undress, turn and wind me.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: The Noble Gentleman, ii. 


2. To turn round on an axis or some fixed 
object ; to form coils or convolutions of round 
something ; to twine, to twist, to wreathe ; to 
roll round ; to form into a ball. 

“To-morrow I must be Pippa who winds silk 

The whole year round.” 
R. Browning: Pippa Passes, ii. 

3. The same as To wind wp (iii.) : as, To wind 
& watch. 

4, To entwist, to enfold, to encircle. 

“T will wind thee in mine arms,” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 

* 5. To pursue by following the twinings or 
windings of; to chase by winding. 

* 6. To turn by shifts or expedients. 


“He endeavours to wind and turn himself every 
way to evade its force.”"— Waterland, 


* 7, To introduce by insinuation ; to worm. 


“To wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical.” 
hakesp. : Corivlanus, iii. 8. 


* 8. To change or vary at will; to bend or 
turn to one’s pleasure; hence, to exercise 
complete control over, 


“He might wind and turn our constitution at his 
pleasure.” —Addison. 


* II. Naut.: To warp. 


“The Hollanders ... layd out haulsers, and wownd 
OEE out of the way of vs."—Hackluyt : Voyages, 
. 710, : 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To turn, to change, to twist. 

2. To turn or coil round something: as, 
Vines wind round a pole. 

3. To have a circular or spiral direction. 

4, To turn, twist, or bend ; to have a course 
marked by bendings or windings; to meander. 


“He took the path that winded to the cave.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey v. 71, 


5. To advance or make one’s way by bend- 


ings or windings; to move in a winding 
course. 
“ At daybreak winding through the wood.” 
Byron ; Mazeppa, xii, 
6. To have a twisting or uneven surface, or 
a surface whose parts do not lie in the same 
plane, as a piece of wood. 


*7, To fetch a compass; to make an in- 


direct advance, 
‘Spend but time 
To wind about my love with circumstance.” 
kesp. ; Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 


41. To wind of : To unwind, to uncoil. 

*2. To wind out of: To be extricated ; to 
escape. ; 

“To wind himself out of the labyrinth he was in.” 
—Olarendon. 

83. To wind up: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To coil up into a small compass or ball, 
as a skein of thread; to form into a ball or 
coil round a bobbin, reel, or the like. 


(6) To tighten, as the strings of certain 
musical instruments, so as to bring them to 
the proper pitch ; to put in tune by stretching 
the strings over the pegs. 

“ Wind up the slacken’d strings of thy lute.” 
Waller; Chloris & Hylas. 

(c) To bring into a state of renewed or 
continued motion, as a watch, clock, or the 
like, by coiling anew the spring or drawing up 
the weights. 

“T frown the while, and perchance wind my 
watch, or play with some rich jewel.” — SP. ¢ 
Twelfth Night, ii. 5. * 

(d) To bring to a conclusion, as a speech 
or operation ; to arrange for a final settlement! 
of, as a business ; specif., in law, to close a 
business or company, balance the accounts, 
and distribute the assets: as, The company 
was ordered to be wound up. 


*(e.) To restore to harmony or concord ; to 
bring to a natural or healthy state. 

“ Th’ unchanged and jarring senses, O wind up, 

Of this child-changed father.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 7. 

(f) To bring to a state of great tension ; 
to subject to severe strain or excitement ; to 
put on the stretch. 

“Thus they wound up his temper to a pitch, and 

treacherously made use of that infirmity.”—Atterbury. 

*(g) To raise or bring to a certain state 
or stage by degrees ; to incite. 

“ These he did so wind up to his purpose, that they 

withdrew from the court.*-Hayward, 

*(h) To prepare for continued movement, 
action, or activity ; to arrange or adapt for 
continued operation ; to give fresh or con- 
tinued activity or energy to; to restore to 
original vigour or order. 

“ Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years,” 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

(2) Intrans.: To come to a conclusion ; to 

conclude, to finish. 


“ Just like the winding up of some desi 
Well form’d, upon the crowded theatre.” 


ryden: Love Triumphant, v. 
wind-up, s. The conclusion, settlement, 
or final adjustment of any matter, as of a 
speech, business, meeting, entertainment, or 
the like ; the close. 


“There will be four days’ more sport this week in 
the Midlands, with a wind-up at down Park.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, Seyt. 5, 1887. 


* win-dace, * wyn-dace, s. ; (WrinpD.Lass. ] 


Wind Ses (age as ig),s. [Eng. wind (1), 8.3 
age. 

1, Ordnance: 

(1) The difference between the bore of the 
gun and the diameter of the shot fired there- 
from. It varies from 15 inches to 9 inches for 
spherical projectiles. Rifled guns are intended 
to avoid windage, various kinds of packing 
and sabots being used to fill up the space 
around the projectile. 


“In the case of muzzle-loaders a certain amount of 
clearance or ‘windage’ has to be allowed for '—Daily 
News, Oct. 19, 1886, 


(2) The rush or concussion of the air pro- 
duced by the rapid passage of a shot. 

(3) The influence of the wind in deflecting a 
missile, as a ball, arrow, or the like, from its 
direct path or aside from the point or object 
at which it is aimed ; also, the amount or ex- 
tent of such deflection. 

2. Surg.: The same as WIND-CONTUSION 
(q.v.). 


wind'-bag, s. (Eng. wind (1), s., and bag.] 
A bag inflated with wind or air; hence, figura- 


tively, a man of mere words; an empty, noisy 
pretender. 


* wind’-ball, s. (Eng. wind (1), s., and ball.] 
A ball inflated with air. 


“ Putfed up, as it were a windbdall.”—Puttenham: 
English Poesie, bk. iii., ch. vi. 


wind-bound, a. [Eng. wind (1), s., and 
bound, a.] Prevented from sailing by contrary 
winds. 
‘No matter though this fleet be lost, 
Or that lie windbound on the coast,” 
Prior: Mercury & Cupid. 
*wind-broach, s. [First element Eng. 
wind ; second probably a corruption of Ger. 
bratsche = a viola or tenor violin.] A hurdy- 
gurdy or vielle, 
“ Endeavouring to fumble out a fine sonata upon e 


windbroach."—T. Brown: Works, ii. 234. 
* winde (1), v.i. [Winn (2), v.] 
* winde (2), v.i. [WEND, v.] 


wind’-ér (1), s. [Eng. wind (1), v.; -er.] A 
blow which deprives one of breath. (Slang.) 


wind ’-ér (2), s. (Eng. wind (2), v.; -er.] One 
who or that which winds ; specifically : 

(1) A machine for winding yarn, cotton, or 
silk on reels, shuttles, bobbins, &c. [BoBBIn- 
WINDER. J 

(2) A person who winds cotton, yarn, thread, 
or the like. 

“Wherein the winder shows his workmanship so 
rare.” Drayton :; Poly-Olbion, 8. 6. 

(8) A plant that winds or twists itself round 

others. 


“ Winders and creepers, as ivy and briony."—Bacon + 
Naturail Historie, § 536. 


(4) An instrument for winding up a machine 
worked by springs. 
“To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, 


leave the winder sticking on the jack.”—Swit : Direc- 
tions to Servants, 


(5) The winding-step of a staircase. 


wind-ér, v.t. [WIND (1), s.] 
1, To fan ; to clean grain with a fan. (Prov.) 
* 2, To wither, to fade, to fall. 


“The herb... would ... winder and die,"—P 
Holland: Plinie, bk. xix., ch. ili. 


Win’-dér-mére, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: The name of a parish and lake eight 
ior north of Kendal, Westmoreland, Eng- 
and, 


‘Windermere-charr, s. 
Ichthy. : Salmo willughbii. 


wind’-fall, s. [Eng. wind (1), s., and fall.] 
I, Literally: 
1, Something blown down by the wind, as 
fruit from a tree, or trees in a forest. 


“Crossing tracts of burnt timber or HRC where 
the huge logs lay piled over each other in inextricable 
confusion.”—Field, Feb, 17, 1887. 


2. A violent gust of wind rushing from 
coast ranges and mountains to the sea. 

3. The track of a whirlwind or tornado ina 
forest where the trees are laid prostrate. 
(Amer.) 


“These windfalls were great places for rabbits and 
partridges."— Hammond : Wild Northern Scenes, p. 220, 


II. Fig.: An unexpected piece of good for- 
tune, as an unexpected legacy. 


‘‘As a body, the farmers found the rinderpest a 
windfal.”—British Quarterly Review, lvii. 218, (1873.) 


* wind’-fall-en, a. [Eng. wind (1), s., and 
fallen.) Blown down by the wind. 
“ Windfallen sticks.” Drayton: Pcly-Olbion, s. 18. 


wind’-hov-ér, s. [Eng wind, s.; and hover, 
v. (See extract.)] 

Ornith. : Falco tinnunculus. By many 
authorities it has been separated from the 
genus Falco, and made the type of a genus, 
Tinnunculus, with the specific name alau- 
darius. [KESTREL.] 


“Tt has acquired the name of windhover from its 
habit of remaining with outspread tail suspended in 
the air, the head on these occasions always pointing 
to windward ; and it is also called Stonegall or Stan- 
nell.""— Farrell: Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), i. 79, 


wind’-i-néss, * wind-i-nesse, s. 
windy ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being windy or 
tempestuous ; boisterousness: as, The windi- 
ness of the weather. 

2. Fulness of wind ; flatulency. 


“For to represse the said windinesse and flatuositie.” 
—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxviii., ch. xix. 


[Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


winding—window 
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3. Tendency to produce wind or flatulency. 


“Sena loses somewhat of its windiness by decovt- 
"Bacon: Nat, History, 


*4, Tumour; puffiness. 
“The a pee diate on of much knowledge.”— 
Brerewood ; On Language. 
wind-ing, * wynd-ynge, pr. par., a., &s. 
[Winp (2), v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Turning; twisting; bending; 
crooked. (Pope: Homer ; Iliad xviii. 606.) 
C. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of twisting, curling, or bending. 
2. A turn or turning; a bend; a curve; 
flexure ; meander. 


* A hill which looks down on the windings of the 
Seine.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 


3. A twist in any surface, so that all its 
parts do not lie in the same plane; the same 
as casting or warping. (Gwiit.) 

II. Naut.: A call by the boatswain’s 
whistle. 


winding-engine, s. 

Min.: A hoisting steam-engine employed to 
draw up ore, &c., from a mine, 
1 A Tara eaemanie! s. [WINDER (2), s. 

winding-sheet, * wyndynge-shete, 
8. 

1, The sheet in which a corpse is wrapped. 


“T look upon ye like my winding-sheet, 
The co: of my greatness, nay, my grave.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Prophetess, v. 3. 


2. A piece of tallow or wax hanging down 
from a burning candle. Regarded by the 
superstitious as an omen of death. 


winding-stairs, s. pl. Stairs ascending 
in a spiral line around a solid or open newel. 
winding-sticks, s. pl. 


Joinery: Two sticks or strips of wood 
placed across the two ends of a board to 
ascertain whether it is a plane surface. or if 
it warps or winds. 


winding-tackle, s. 


Naut. : A purchase of one fixed three-sheave 


block, and a movable double or treble block, 
suspended from a lower-mast head, and used 
in getting in or off heavy freight, stores, or 
armament. 


wind’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. winding; -ly.] In 
a winding, circuitous, or meandering manner. 


windlass (1), * wind-ase, * wind-as, 
*wind-las, * wind-lasse, * wynd-ace, 
s. [The spellingis a corruption due to popular 
etymology (asif from wind (2), v., and lace), 
and to confusion with windlass (2), s. (q.v.). 
From Icel. vinddss = a windlass, lit. = a 
winding-pole, from vinda = to wind, and ass 
=a pole, rafter, yard of a sail, &c.; cogn. 
with Dut. windas, and O. Dut. windaes =a 
windlass. The / is therefore excrescent, and 
may have crept in through the influence of 
windle (q.v.). } 

1, A machine for raising weights, such 
as coals, from a pit, consisting of a cylin- 
der or roller moving on an axle supported 
on a frame, and turned by levers inserted in 
square holes cut in the cylinder, or by a crank 
fitted on to one or both ends of the axle. The 
end of a rope or chain is attached to the 
cylinder, and the other to the weight, which 
is raised by the rope being shortened in pass- 
ing round the roller. Smaller hoisting engines 
turned by cranks are called winches. [WriNncuH, 
(1), s.] The windlass used on board ships for 
raising the anchor or obtaining a purchase on 
other occasions, consists of a large horizontal 
roller journaled in standards (windlass-bitts), 
and rotated by handspikes or other means. It 
differs from the capstan principally in the 
horizontality of its axis. The windlass is a 
modification of the wheel and axle (q.v.). 

* The windlass is a sort of large roller, used to wind 
in the cable or heave up the anchor.” — Falconer : 
Shipwreck, ch. i., note & 

2. A handle by which anything is turned ; 
specifically, a winch-like contrivance for bend- 
ing the arblast, or crossbow (q.v.). 

“The arblast was a crossbow, the windlace the 
machine used in bending that weapon.”—Scott. Jvan- 
hoe, ch. xxviii. (Note.) 


windlass-bitts, s. [Wrp1ass (1), s., 1., 
Birr.) 


by 


*wind’-lass (2), *wind-lace, * wind- 
lasse, * wind-lesse, s. [Apparently com- 
pounded of wind (2), and lace, the old sense 
of which was a snare or bit of $wisted string.] 

1, A circuit; a circular way, route, or 
course ; a circle, a compass, 

“Bidding them fetche a windlasse a greate waye 
about.” —Goldinge : Cesar, fol. 206. 

2. Any indirect or artful course; art and 
contrivance ; indirect advances ; shift, sub- 
tleties. 


* And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlaces and with assays of bias.” 
Shakesp. - Hamlet, ii. 1. 


* wind’-lass (1), v.t. or i. [WrNDLAss (1), s.] 
To nse a windlass; to raise something by, or 
as by a windlass. 


‘“* None of our windlassing will ever bring her up,”— 
Miss Edgeworth : Helen, ch, xiv. 


* wind’-lass (2), v.i. [W1npLass (2), 8.] 
1. To take a circuitous path; to fetch a 
compass. 


“‘A skilful woodsman by windlassing presently 
gets a shoot, which, without taking a compass... he 
could never have obtained.”—Hammond. 


2. To adopt an indirect, artful, or cunning 
course ; to have recourse to shifts or subtleties. 


“She is not so much at leisure as to windlass or use 
craft to satisfy them.”—Hammond. 


* wind-latch, s. [Wrinptass, s.] 


* win’-dle, * win’-del, s. [A.S. windel =a 
woven basket, a reel, from windan = to wind 
(q.v-):] 

* 1, A winch, wheel and axle, or windlass. 

2. A kind of reel; a turning-frame upon 
which yarn is put to be wound off. (Scott: 
Pirate, ch. vii.) 


windle - strae, windle - straw, s. 
[A.8. windelstreow, from windel, and streow = 
straw (q.v-). | 

Botany: 

1, Crested dog’s-tail grass; bent grass. 


“T had rather that the rigs of Tillietudlem bare 
posing but windle-straes.” — Scott; Old Mortality, 
ch. vii. 


2. (Pl.): The old stalks of various species 
of grass (Britten & Holland), specially (1) Cy- 
nosurus cristatus, (2) the Spreading Silky Bent 
Grass (Agrostis or Apera Spica-venti). 


*wind-léss, * wind-lesse, a. [Eng. wind 
(1), 8.5 -less.] 
1. Free from or unaffected by wind ; calm, 
smooth. 
2. Wanting or having lost the wind; out of 
breath ; breathless. 


“ The wearie hounds at last retire, 
Windlesse.” Fairefax: Godfrey af Bovlogne, vii. 


* wind’-lift, s. (Prob. from Eng. wind (2), 
v., and lift.) A windlass. 
“The author intends no good in all this, but brings 
it in as a windlift to heave up a gross scandal.”— 
North: Examen, p. 354. 


wind -mill, *wind-mulle, * wynd- 
mylle, s. [Eng. wind (1), s., and mill.) 

1. Lit. : A mill which receives its motion by 
the wind acting on sails, and which is used 
for grinding grain, raising or pumping water, 
and other purposes. When wind is employed 
as the first mover of machinery, it may be ap- 
plied in two ways: (1) by receiving it upon 
sails which are nearly vertical, and which 
give motion to an axis nearly horizontal, in 


which case the me 
chine is called a 
vertical windmill ; 
or (2) by receivin 

it upon vertica 
sails which move SECTION OF UPPER 
in a horizontal PART OF WINDMILL. 
plane, and give = 
motion to a vertical axis, in which case it is 
called a horizontal windmill. Sometimes the 
whole mill is made to turn upon a strong 
vertical post, and is then called a post mill; 
but more commonly the roof or head (F) only 
revolves, carrying with it the wind-wheel and 
its shaft, this weight being supported on fric- 
tion rollers. In the cut, which is a section of 


*wind’-mil-ly, a. 


*win’-dore, s. 


the upper part of a vertical windmill, the 
sails or vanes AA are attached by the frames 
to the extremities of the principal axis or 
wind-shaft (8), which is set nearly horizon- 
tally, so that the sails revolve in a plane 
nearly vertical, and give motion to the driving- 
wheel (c), which in its turn communicates 
motion to the shaft (p) and the machinery 
connected with it. As it is necessary that 
the extremity of the wind-shaft must always 
be placed so as to point to the quarter from 
which the wind blows, a large vane or weather- 
cock (£) is placed on the side which is 
opposite the sails, thus turning them always 
to the wind. But in large mills the motion is 
regulated by a small supplementary wind- 
wheel, a pair of sails occupying the place of 
the vane, and situated at right angles to the 
principal wind-wheel. When the windmill is 
in its proper position with the shaft parallel 
to the wind, these supplementary sails do not 
turn; but when the wind changes they are 
immediately brought into action, and, by 
turning a series of wheel-work, they gradually 
bring round the head to its proper position 
On account of the inconstant nature of the 
motion of the wind, it is necessary to make 
some provision for accommodating the resist- 
ance of the sails to the degree of violence with 
which the wind blows. This is done by 
clothing and unclothing the sails; that is, by 
covering with canvas or thin boards a greater 
orsmaller portion of the frame of the sails 
according to the force of the wind. 

*2, Fig.: A visionary project orscheme, a 
fancy ; a chimera. 


“ He lived and died with general councils in his 
te, with windmilis of union to concord Rome and 
ngland, England and Rome, Germany with them 
both.”—Hacket : Life of Williams, i. 102. 
windmill-cap, s. The movable upper 
story of the wind-wheel which turns to pro- 
sent the sails in the direction of the wind, 


windmill-plant, s. 
Bot.: Desmodium gyrans, 


windmill-propeller, s. An applica- 
ar of a wind-wheel to the propulsion of a 
oat. 


(Eng. windmill; -y.]J 
Abounding with windmills. 

“A windmilly country this, though the windmills 

’. ckens : ercial 


are so damp and rickety,”—Di Uncomm 
Traveller, xxv. 


(Eng. wind (1), s., and dore= 
door, from an idea that window was a corrup- 
tion of these words.] A window. 


“ Nature has made man’s heart no windores, 
To publish what he does within doors.” 
Butler : Hudibras, I, ii, 214. 


win’- dow, *win-dowe, *win- doge, 


* win-dohe, * wyn-dow, *wyn-dowe, 
s. (Lit. wind-eye, i.e., an eye or hole for the 
wind to enter at; an opening for air and 
light (cf. A.S. edgdwra = eye-door), From 
Icel. vindauga=a window, lit. = wind-eye, 
from vindr = wind, and auga = an eye ;cogn. 
with Dan. vindere = a window ; cf. vind = 
wind, and die = an eye.] 

I, Lit. & Arch.: An opening in the wall of a 
building, originally for ventilation ; afterwards 
an aperture for the admission of light, pro- 
tected by mica, oiled linen, horn-paper, or 
glass. In modern houses this opening is 
usually capable of being opened and shut, 
either by casements or sashes, except in the 
case of large shops, or the like. The sashes 
contain panes of glass, which are made of 
various sizes, and slide in frames. [DouBLE- 
wine, DouBLE-wINDow, JAMB, LINTEL, SILL.) 

“But soft! what light through yonder window 

breaks?” Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 2. 

Il. Figwratively : 

1, An aperture or opening resembling a 
window, or suggestive of a window. 

“ The window of my heart, mine eye,” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
*2. The sash or cther thing that covers an 
aperture. 
“To thee I commend my watchful soul 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., v. 8. 
* 3. A figure formed by lines crossing each 
other, as in a lattice-window. ~ 
“The favourite ... makes t clatter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter.” 
King : On Cookery. 
*4, A blank space in a writing. 
“That your said collection have a window expedient 


ee ni! what name I will therein.”—Cranmer: Works, 


bil, bd} ; pdat, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-@ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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window—wine 


window-hbar, s. 

1. Lit. : One of the bars of a window-sash 
or lattice. 

* 2, Fig. (Pl.): Lattice-work on a woman’s 
stomacher (q.v.). 

“ Those milk-paps 
That through the window-burs bore at men’s eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 3 

window-blind, s. A curtain, shade, or 
shutter to close the window against light, or 
to make it safe against intrusion. 


window-bole, s. The part of a cottage 
window that is filled by a wooden blind. 
(Scotch.) 

‘*Like MacGibbon’s crowdy, when he set it out at 

the window-bole.’—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxv. 

window-cleaner, s. 

1, A person whose business it is to clean 
windows. 


2. An apparatus for cleaning windows. 


window-curtain,s. <A curtain, usually 
ornamental, hung over the window recess in- 
side a room, 


window-duty, s. [Winpow-Tax.] 


window-frame, s. The frame of a 
window which receives and holds the sashes. 


window-glass, s. Glass for windows, 
commoner in quality than plate-glass. 


window-jack, s. A scaffold for car- 
penters, painters, or cleaners, enabling them 
to reach the outside of the window. The frame 
has pivoted brace-bars to rest against the out- 
side of the house, and hold-fasts hinged to an 
adjustable block; these rest against the inside 
of the window-frame. 


window-sash, s. 


window-seat, s. 

a window. 
“Chair, window-seat, and shelf.” 
W ordsworth : Excursion, bk. ti. 

window-shade,s. A rolling or project- 
ing blind or sun-shade sometimes transparent 
or painted, at other times canvas on spring 
rollers ; a window-blind. 


window-shell,s. [Piacuna.] 
window-shutter,s. (SHurrer, s., IT. 1.] 
window-sill, s. [Sixt (1), s., I. 1.] 


window-tax, window-duty, s. A 
tax formerly imposed in Britain on all win- 
dows in houses (latterly above six in number). 
It was abolished in 1851, a tax on houses 
above a certain rental being substituted. 


* win’-dow, v.t. [Wrxpow, s.] 
1. To furnish with windows. 
2. To set or place in or at a window. 
“ Wouldst thou be window'd in great Rome, and see 
Thy master thus?” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 12%. 
win’-dowed, a. (Eng. window, s. ; -ed.] 
1, Lit. : Furnished with or having a window 
or windows. 


“The whole room was windowed round about.”— 
Reliquie Wottoniana, p. 46. 


* 2, Fig. : Having many openings or rents. 
“ Your loop'd and window'd raggedness.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 4. 
win’-dow-léss, a. (Eng. window, s. ; -less.] 
Destitute of a window or windows. 


“Naked walls and windowless rooms.”—H. Brooke: 
Fool of Quality, i. 877. 


* win'-dow-y, «a. ([Eng. window, s.; -y.] 
Having little crossings like the sashes of a 
window. 


[SasqH (2), s., 1.) 
A seat in the recess of 


“ Strangling snare, or windowy net.” ; 


Donne; The Bait. 
wind -pipe, s. (Eng. wind (1), s., and pipe.) 
1, Anat. : The trachea (q.v.). 
2. Mining: A pipe for conveying air into a 
mine. 
Wind ’-gor, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A town in Berkshire, England. 


Windsor-bean, s. [Buay, s., A. I. 1.) 


Windsor-chair, s. 

1. A kind of strong, plain, polished chair, 
made entirely of wood, seat and back. 

2. A sort of low wheel-carriage. 

* Windsor-knight, s. One ofa body of 
military pensioners having their residence 
within the precincts of Windsor Castle. They 


are now called Military Knights of Windsor, 
and sometimes Poor Knights of Windsor. 
windsor-soap, s. A kind of fine-scented 
soap, formerly manufactured chiefly at Wind- 
sor. 
windward, adv., a,, & s. [Eng? wind (1), s. ; 
-ward.) 


A. As adv. : Towards or in the direction of 


the wind, 

B. As adj.: Being on the side towards the 
point from which the wind blows. 

C. As subst. : The point or direction from 
which the wind blows. 

*@ To lay an anchor to the windward: A 
figurative expression meaning to adopt early 
measures for success or security. 


*wind'-wards, adv. &{s. (Eng. windward, 
with adverb. suff. -s.] , 
A, As adv.: Windward. 
B. As subst. : The windward. 
“We weyed and turned to the windwards."—Hack- 
luyt > Voyages, i. 276. 
wind’-weed, * wind-weede, s. 
wind (2), s., and weed. 
Bot.: Polygonum Convolvulus, the Climbing 
Bindweed. Common in British corn-fields. 
[PoLyconum.] 


windy, * wind-ie, a. [Eng. wind (1), 8. ; -y.] 
I, Literally : 
1, Consisting of wind ; resembling wind. 


“Blown with the windy tempest of my soul.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., ii. 5. 


2. Tempestuous, boisterous, stormy, 


“When a windie tempest bloweth hie.” 
Spenser : F. Q., IL. viii. 48 


3, Exposed to or beaten by the wind. 


“Overhead... 
Rises Pilatus, with his windy pines.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, Vv. 


4. Next to the wind ; windward. 

“Still you keep o' the windy side o' the law.”— 
Shakesp, : Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 

5. Tending to generate wind or gas on the 
stomach ; flatulent. 


“In such a windy colic, water is the best remedy 
after a surfeit of fruit."—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


6. Caused or attended by wind or flatulence ; 
troubled with wind in the stomach, 

Il. Figuratively: 

* 1, Applied to words and sighs as resem- 
bling the wind. 

“ With her windy sighs.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 51. 

*2. Empty, airy, vain. 

“The windy satisfaction of the tongue.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 1,092. 

3. Vain, vaunting ; given to boasting or 
bragging. (Scotch.) 

*windy-footed, a. Swift as the wind. 

“The windy-footed dame.” 

Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xv. 168. 
wine, * win, *wyn, *wyne,s. [A.8. win, 
from Lat. vinum= wine; cogn. with Goth. 
wein ; O. H. Ger. win ; Icel. vin; Dut. wijn ; 
Ger. wein; Sw. vin; Dan. viin; Gr. ‘oivos 
(oinos) = wine ; ot (oiné) = the vine; O. Ir. 

fin= wine. From the same root as withy.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IL ; 

2. The juice of certain fruits prepared in 
imitation of wine obtained from grapes, but 
distinguished by naming the source from 
whence obtained : as, gooseberry wine, currant 
wine, &e. 

3. The unfermented juice of certain plants : 
as, palm wine. 

*4, The effects of drinking wine in excess; 
intoxication. 

“Noah awoke from his wine."—Genesis ix. 24. 

*5, The act of drinking wine or intoxicating 
liquors. 

“Who bath redness of eyes? They that tarry long 

at the wine.”—Proverbs xxiii. 29, 80. é 

6. A wine party at one of the English Uni- 
versities. 

“Tt is he who presides at the wine given to cele- 

brate Jack's rise to the Sore though surely such a 


wine was never given at Oxford in any gentleman's 
room,”—Zcho, Sept. 5, 1887. 


II. Technically: 

1. Chem. : The fermented juice of the grape. 
The must or expressed juice of the grapes 
has a density of from 1065°0 to 1154°0, and con- 
tains from 15 to 88 per cent. of sugar. It 
developes within itself the yeast necessary for 


(Eng. 


the fermentative process, and the action is 
allowed to proceed until nearly all the sugar 
has been changed into alcohol and carbonic 
anhydride. The stronger wines, such as 
sherry and port, are nearly always fortified 
for foreign markets by the addition of refined 
alcohol, The term wine is also applied to 
various fermented extracts of fruit—e.g., eur- 
rant and elderberry wines. Besides alcohol, 
wine contains sugar, bitartrate of potash, 
odoriferous matter, with small quantities of 
tannin, gum, acetic and malic acids, lime, &. 
The specific gravity of wine varies from ‘970 
to 1045. The proportion of alcohol in wine 
varies from about 16:20 per cent. in port to 
9°80 per cent. in claret. Wine is largely 
produced in several countries of Europe, 
particularly France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and Austria. The United States product has 
grown to be important, California in particular 
having become a large wine producer, though 
the product here is small as compared with 
that of Kuropean countries, 

2. Pharm. (Pl.): Medicinal preparations in 
some respects resembling wine. She is 
generally employed as the menstruum. There 
is thus less alcohol in them than in tinctures 
(q.v.), but enough to prevent their decompo- 
sition. 

J (1) Oil of wine: Ethereal oil, a reputed 
anodyne, but only used in the preparation 
of other compounds, 

(2) Quinine wine: Sherry holding sulphate 
of quinine in solution. 

(8) Spirit of wine: Alcohol (q.v.). 


(4) Wine of iron (Vinum Jerri): [STEEL- 
WINE]. 


* wine-bag, s. 

1, A wine-skin (q.v.). 

2. A person who indulges frequently and to 
excess in wine. (Collog.) 


wine-berry, wimberry, 3s. 

Botany : 

1, Various species of Ribes, spec. Ribes 
rubrum, R, nigrum, and R. Grossularia, (Britten 
& Holland.) 

2. Vaccinwm Vitis-Idea (Britten & Holland) 
and V. Myrtillus. The last-named species is 
so called because wine was formerly made 
from it in England, as it still is in Russia. 
(Prior.) 


wine-biscuit, s. 


with wine. 


wine-cask, s. 
or has been kept. 


wine-cellar, s. An apartment or cellar 
for storing wine. They are generally under: 
ground in the basement of a house, so as ta 
keep the wine cool, and at an equal tempera: 
ture. 


wine-colored,a, Vinaceous (q.v.). 


wine-cooler, s. A tub or bath in which 
bottles of wine are surrounded by ice ta 
render the contents more palatable in warm 
weather, They are made of various materials. 
An ordinary variety consists ef a porous 
vessel of earthenware, which, being dipped in 
water absorbs a considerable quantity of it. 
A bottle of wine being placed in the vessel, 
the evaporation which takes place from the 
vessel abstracts heat from the wine. Wine- 
coolers for the table are made of silver or 
plated metal, and have ice placed in them. 


wine-fancier, s. A connoisseur of wines. 
wine-fat, s. The vat or vessel into which 
the liquor flows from the wine-press. 


“Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy 
erent like him that treadeth in the wine-fat #"— 
8 


aiah \xiii, 2. | 
A flask or bottle of 


+ wine-flask, s. 
wine. 
“ The wine-flask lying couched in moss,” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, \xxxvili. 44, 


wine-glass, s. A small glass from which 
wine is drunk. 


wine-grower, s. One who cultivates a 
vineyard and makes wine; a proprietor of a 
vineyard. 

wine-growing, s. The cultivation of 
vineyards for the purpose of making wine. 

“ Wine-growing in British Colonies.”"—S¢. ant 


A light biscuit served 


A cask in which wine is 


Gazette, June 13, 1888. 


*wine-heated, a. Affected or excited! 
by wine. (Tennyson: Enid, 1,200.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», e=6¢; ey=a; qu=kw. | 


wine—wing 
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wine-making, s, 


making wines. 


* wine-mare, s. 
tract.) 

“For as many [grapes] as have lien among wine- 
mare, or the refuse of kernels & skins remaining after 
the presse, are hurtfull to the head.”—P, Holland 
Plinie, bk, xxiii., ch. i, 

*wine-measure, s. An old English 
Measure by which wines and spirits were 
sold. In this measure the gallon contained 
231 cubic inches, and was to the imperial 
standard gallon as 5 to 6 nearly. 


wine-merchant, s. A merchant who 
deals in wines. 


* wine-offering, s. 
of wine. 
“ With large wine-offerings pour'd, and sacred feast.” 
on? Milton: P. L., xii. 21. 
* wine-overtaken, wine-o’ertaken, 
@. Intoxicated with wine, 


“* Now the Satyrs, changed to devils, 
Frighten Teoria wine-o'ertaken.” 


ngfellow : Drinking Song. 
wine-palm, s. Any palm from which 
palm-wine is obtained, 


[PALM-WINE,] 
wine-press, s. A machine, apparatus, 
or place in which the juice is pressed out of 
grapes. The wine-press of the Bible was a 
vat, in which the juice was expressed by the 
feet of men who trampled the fruit therein, 
staining their legs and garments with the 
colour of the must. 


wine-sap, s. A much-esteemed American 
apple. 


wine-skin, s. A bottle or bag of skin 
used in various countries for carrying wine 
(cf. Matt. ix. 17, Mark ii. 22, Luke v. 37). 


wine-stone, s. A deposit of crude tartar 
or argal, which settles on the sides and bot- 
toms of wine-casks. : 


wine-taster, s. 

1, A person employed to taste and judge 
the quality, &c., of wines for purchasers, 

2. A valinch (q.v.). A burette will answer 
for taking a sample from a bottle. 


wine-vault, s. 
1, A vault in which wine is stored in casks, 

2. A name frequently assumed by public- 

houses where the wine and other liquors are 
served at the bar or at tables. (Generally in 
the plural form.) 

“A peculiar ScAgrAnee was borne upon the breeze as 
if a passing fairy had hiccoughed, and had previously 
been to a wine-vaults.”"—Dickens: Martin Chuzzlewit, 

XXV. 
wine-warrant, s. A warrant to the 
keeper of a bonded warehouse for the delivery 
of wine, 
wine-whey, s. 
and water. 


* wine, v.t. 
with wine. 


¢ wine-bib-bér, s. (Eng. wine, s., and bib- 
ber.} One who drinks much wine; a great 
drinker. 


{ wine’-bib-bing, s. [Eng. wine, s., and 
bibbing.] The practice of indulging freely in 
wine. 


The act or process of 


[Marc (2), s.] (See ex- 


A sacrificial offering 


A mixture of wine, milk, 


(Wine, 8.] To supply or provide 


“ He was not content with lecturing and winebibbing, 
. H, Lewes ; Hist. 


but must also take to conspiring.”—@, 
of Philosophy, ii, 41, 
Wwine'-s6ur, s. [Eng. wine, s., and sour (1).] 
Bot. & Hort. : A variety of Prunus domestica, 
the Wild Plum, 


. wing, *wenge, *winge, *wyng, 
*wynge, s. [Icel. vengr=a wing; Dan. 
& Sw. vinge. A nasalized form from the 
same root as. wag (q.v.).] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as II. 8, 
(2) The act or manner of flying; e by 
geciaek ying; passage by 
. “The crow makes wing to the rooky wood.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iii. 2. 
* (8) A bird. ag 


“To whose sound chaste 1s obey.” 
oe Phan 


Turtle, 4. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Something which moves with a wing- 
like motion, or which receives a wing-like 


motion from the action of the air, as a fan 
used to winnow grain, the vane or sail of a 
windmill, the feather of an arrow, the sail of 
a ship, &e, 

* (2) Applied to the front leg or shoulder of 
some quadrupeds, 

“Smile at our wing of a rabbit.”"—Fuller : Worthies ; 

Norfolk, ii, 124, 

(8) A leaf of a gate or double-door. 

(4) Used emblematically of 

(a) Swiftness, or of anything that carries 
the mind upwards or along; means of flight 
or rapid motion: as, Fear lent wings to his 
flight, 

*(b) Care or protection. (Often used in the 
plural.) 


“Tn the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.”"—Psalm 
Ixiii, 7 


(5) A shoulder-knot or small epaulette, 

IL. Technically: 

1. Architecture : 

(1) A side projection of a building on one 
side of the central or main portion. 

(2) A wing-wall (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : [AwA, II. 1,]. 

3. Comparative Anatomy : 

(1) One of the organs of flight in Insects. 
The wings, of which there are normally two 

airs, are extensions of the thorax, developed 
rom sac-like dilatations of the integument, 
which come in contact and adhere when the 
insect has arrived at maturity. They are 
traversed and supported by nervures. [NER- 
VURE, 3.] The wings of Insects differ greatly 
in their character, and form a criterion for 
classification, [INsEcTa,] { 

(2) One of the anterior limbs of Birds, which 
are homologous with the fore limbs of the 
Mammalia. - The wing is supported by the arm 
(humerus), fore-arm (cubitus), and hand (manus), 
and isnormally furnished throughout its length 
with a range of elastic quills greatly extending 
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1. BONES AND 2, FEATHERS OF WING OF BIRD. 
1._ @. Humerus; B, Cubitus; c. Ulna; d. Radius; &£, 
Manus, or hand; f, Carpus; g, h, i. Me Tp BS 5 k, 
Pollex, or thumb; z. Second digit ; m. Third digit. 
2._a, Feathers of the manus, or primary ass B 
Feathers of the cubitus, or secondary ee 3.0. Co- 
verts of the manus, or primary-coverts; Dp. Lesser 
primary-coverts; E. Coverts of the ceubitus, or se- 
condary-coverts ; F. Median coverts; G. Lesser co- 
verts ; H, Feathers of the thumb, or bastard wing. 


its surface and consequent resistance to the 
air. In the vast majority of the Carinate the 
wings are true organs of flight, but in the Im- 
pennes they are modified to serve as swimming 
organs, when the feathers with which they are 
covered closely resemble scales [PENGUIN, 1.]; 
in the Ratite they are mere aids in running, 
as in the ostriches, or are functionless, as in 
the Apterygide. 

(8) The term wing is loosely applied to the 
wing-membrane (q.v.) of Bats and of the ex- 
tinct Pterodactyls. [Patacium.] 

4, Fort.: The longer side of a crown or 
horn work uniting it to the main work. 

+5. Geol. : One of the slopes of an anticlinal. 

6. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) An extension endways of a dam, some- 
times at an angle with the main portion. 

(2) A side dam ona river shore to contract 
the channel, 

7. Mach,: A thin, broad projection, as the 
wings of a gudgeon, which keep it from turn- 
ing in the wooden shaft of which it forms the 
pivot. [W1na-cuDGEON.] 

8. Milit.: One of the extreme divisions or 
two side-bodies of an army, regiment, &c. 

9. Milling: A strip, commonly of leather, 
attached to the skirt of the runner to sweep 
the meal into the spout. 

10. Agric.: The portion of a ploughshare 
which cuts the bottom of the furrow. 

11. Shipbuilding : 

(1) The sponson (q.v.). 

(2) [WING-PASSAGE.] 

12. Theat, : One of the sides of the stage of 
a theatre; also, one of the long, narrow 


scenes which fill up the picture on the side of 
the stage. 


“The official report on the fire states that it was 
caused by the wings catching fire from a gas jet, 
whereby the whole of the scenery on the stage was 
almost immediately afterwards enveloped in flames,” 
—Echo, March 24, 1888, 


13. Vehicles: The side or displayed portion 
of a dashboard, 
{ 1. On or upon the wing: 
(1) Flying ; in flight. 
“Birds are said to be fairly numerous and strong 
upon the wing."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1885. 
(2) Speeding to the object ; on the road. 


“ When I had seen this hot love on the wing.” 
Shakesp. : Ha:nilet, ii, 2. 


2. Upon the wings of the wind: With the 
utmost speed or haste. 

3. Wing and wing : 

Naut.: Said of a fore-and-aft vessel going 
before the wind, with her fore-sail hauled over 
to one side and main-sail to the other side. 


wing-case, s. [ELyTRoN, 1.] 

wing-compass, s. A joiner’s compass 
with an arc-shaped piece which passes through 
the opposite leg and is clamped by a set-screw. 


Wwing-cover, s. [ELyrrov, 1.] 


wing-coverts, s. pl. 

Comp. Anat.: The smaller wing-feathers ot 
birds; the tectrices. [See illustration 2 under 
Wing, s., II. 8. (2).] 


* wing-footed, a. 
1, Having wings on the feet; hence, swift- 
footed. 
“ Wing-Sooted messenger of Jove’s command,” 
Cowper: Elegy ii. 
2. Swift ; moving or passing with rapidity : 
as, wing-footed time. 


wing -gudgeon, s. A metallic shaft 
forming a journal for water or other wheels 
having wooden axles. The wings are let into 
the ends of the wood and confined by wrought- 
iron bands, put on hot, which become tight 
by shrinking. 


wing-handed, a. 


Zool. : Cheiropterous (q.v.). 

“The animals belonging to this wing-handed family 
embrace those which come under the genus Vespertilio 
of Linnzeus,”—Eng. Cyclop. (Zool.), i. 962. 

wing-membrane, s. 

Comp. Anat. : The thin, leathery membrane 
which extends between the fore and hind 
limbs of bats. : 


wing-passage, s. 

Shipbuild, ; A passage-way around the cabins 
of the orlop-deck in ships of war, to allow 
access to the ship’s side for repairing during 
action. 


wing-rail, s. 
wing-shell, s. 
41. Anelytron. (Grew.) [ELyrron, 1.] 


2. Zool. : A popular name for = animal or 
shell of the families Aviculide or Strombide, 
or of the class Pteropoda. 


wing-stroke, s. The stroke or sweep of 
a wing. 

* wing-swift, a. 

wing-transom, s. 

wing-wale, s. 

Shipbuild. : The sponson-rim (q.v.). [WINe, 
eee eas 

wing-wall, s. One of the lateral walls. 
of an abutment, which form a support and 
protection thereto, to prevent the access of 


water to the rear and act as breast-walls to 
support the bank. 


[GUARD-RAIL.] 


Of rapid flight. 
(TRansooM, s., 4.] 


wing, v.t. & i. [WrNa, 8] 


A, Transitive : 
1. To furnish with wings ; to enable to fly. 
2. To enable or cause to move with celerity, 
as in flight. 
“My dreaming fear with storms hath wing'd the wind.' 
Byron: Corsair, i. 14. 
38. To supply with side parts or divisions, 
as an army, a house, &c. 
“The main battle... 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse.” 
Shakesp.; Richard III. v. 8. 
4, To transport by flight; to cause to fly, 
as on wings. (In this sense, reflexively.) 
“ Fer this he wing'd him back.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 


‘POU, b6y; PSUt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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winged—winnow 


5. To traverse in flying; to move or pass 
through in flight. 


“The crows and choughs that wing the midway air.” 
akesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 


6, To direct in flight or by flying; to pass 
over with great rapidity. 


“The first bold javelin... wing'd its course.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xiv. 466. 


7. To cut off the wing or wings of. 
8. To wound with shot in the wing ; by ex- 
tension, to disable a bird without killing it. 
“The one I knocked over was only winged."—Field, 
Dec. 19, 1885. 
9. To disable a limb of; to wound in the 
arm. 


se ALY right,’ said Mr. Snodgrass, ‘be steady and 
wing him.”"—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch, ii, 


B. Intrans. : To fly ; to exert the power of 
flight. 


“Unclean Ga sulkily winging over the flat.” 
—Field, Dec, 17, 1887. 


To wing a flight : 
to fly. 


winged, a. [Eng. wing, s.; -ed.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Furnished with wings. 


“Whom the wing'd jopaeee swift Podargé, bore,” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xvi, 184. 


*2, Fanned with wings; swarming with 
wings. 


To proceed by flying ; 


“The winged air dark with plumes.” 
Milton : Comus, 730, 
3. Feathered, as an arrow. 
*4, Soaring on wings or as on wings ; soar- 
ing, lofty, elevated, sublime. 


“ How winged the sentiment that virtue is to be fol- 
lowed for its own sake, because its essence is divine,”— 
J. 8. Harfoot. ( Webster.) 


5, Swift, rapid ; passing or moving quickly. 
“Those winged words like arrows sped.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i, 8 
II. Technically : 


1, Bot. & Zool. : Alated (q.v.). 


2. Her. : Represented with wings, or having 
wings of a different colour from the body. 


winged-bull, s. 

Arch. : An architectural decoration of fre- 
quent occurrence inancient Assyrian temples, 
where winged human-headed bulls and lions 
of colossal size usually guarded the portals. 
They were evidently typical of the union of 
the greatest intellectual and physical powers. 


winged-horse, s. [Prcasus.] 


winged-lion, s. The symbol of the evan- 
gelist St. Mark, adopted as the heraldic 
device of the Venetian republic, when 8t. 


WINGED LION. 


Mark supplanted St. Theodore as the patron 


saint of Venice. A celebrated bronze figure 
of the winged lion of St. Mark, surmounting a 
magnificent red granite column formed out of 
a single block, stands in the Piazzetta of St. 
Mark at Venice. 


winged-pea, s 


Bot. : Tetragonolobus edulis, [TETRAGONO- 
LOBUS.] 
wing’-ér, s. [W1Ne, s.] 
Naut.: A smaller water-cask stowed in a 


vessel’s hold where the sides contract fore 
and aft, and are relatively smaller than those 
amidships. 


wing’-léss, a. (Eng. wing; -less.] 
no wings. Used in Natural Science— 
(1) Of birds in which the forelimbs are ab- 
‘sent, as was probably the case in the genera 
Dinornis and Meionornis. 


“Prof. Newton thinks that they were SE ELy 
wingless.”— Wallace : Geog. Dist, Anim., ii. 3 


Having 


(2) Of birds in which the forelimbs are rudi- 
mentary and unfitted for flight. These include 
all the Struthiones (q.v.), and the Impennes, 
or Penguins. Often applied specifically to 
the Apterygide (q.Vv.). 

“A paper was read on wéingless birds,”"—Nature, 
May 14, 1885, p. 46. 

(3) Of insects, as a translation of Aptera 
(q.v.) ; more generally applied to those forms 
in which the wings are rudimentary or want- 
ing owing to sex or modification of sex, 


wing’-lét,s. [Eng. wing, s.; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little wing, specifically, the bastard wing of 
a bird, or the rudimentary wing of some in- 
sects. 

‘“‘ When he took off the ees, either wholly ae 
partially, the buzzing ceased."—Kirby & Spence ¢ 
tomology, ii. 882. 

*wing-y, a. [Eng. wing, s.; -y.] 
1, Having wings. (The Globe edition ot 
Speuser reads winged.) 
“ Pale of hue and wingy nened 
penser ¢ 


2. Rapid, swift. 
“ With wingy eee outstrip the eastern wind.” 
ddison ; Ovid ; Story of Phaéton, 
3. Soaring as “it on wings; airy, volatile, 
vain, 
S Those wingy voysteries and airy ues in reli- 
gion.”—Browne : Religio Medici, sect. 9. 


wink, * winke, * wynk, * wynke, v.i. & t. 
[A.S. wincian ; cogn. with wancol = waver- 
ing, and Eng. wench (q.v.); O. Dut. wincken, 
wencken = to wink; wanckel = unsteady ; 
wanck = a moment, an instant, lit. = the 
twinkling of an eye; Icel. vanka=to wink, 
to rove ; Dan. vinke=to beckon; Sw. vinka 
= to beckon, to wink; M. H. Ger. winken; 
Ger. winken = to nod, to make a sign. Frem 
the same root come wince, winch, winkle.] 

A, Intransitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To close and open the eyelids quickly 
and involuntarily ; to blink, to nictitate. 
“Thave not winked pee I saw these sights.”— 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iii. 
* 2. To close the eyes; on shut the eyelids 
so as not to see. 
“And I wiil wink ; so shall the day seem night.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 121, 
3. To give a significant sign by a motion of 
the eyelids. 
“You saw my master wink and laugh upon you?” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 
II, Figuratively : 
: ed twinkle; to glimmer with dubious 
13 
“The tapers wink, the chieftains shrink,” 
Byron: Oscar of Alva, 
2. To seem or affect not to see; to wilfully 
shut the eyes or take no notice ; to over- 
look, as something not perfectly agreeable, 
or which one does not wish to see; to con- 
nive. (Followed by at.) 
“ And the times of this ignorance God winked at.” 
—Acts xvii. 30. 
B. Trans.: To close and open rapidly, as 
the eyelids : as, to wink one’s eye. 


wink, s. (WINK, v.] 
1. The act of closing the eyelids rapidly. 


“* As well as the wink of an eye.” 
Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, v. 3, 


2. A hint or sign given by shutting the eye 
with a significant cast. 
“Nod, wink, and yeaa all were o'er.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, i. 31. 
3. No more time than is necessary to shut 
the eyes. 
“Ina wink the false love turns to hate.” 
Tennyson: Merlin & Vivien, 701. 
{ Forty winks: A short nap. (Colloquial & 
humorous.) 
wink-a-peep, wink-and-peep, s. 
Bot.: The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagallis ar- 
vensis. So named because the flower closes 
or winks on damp days, while opening or 
peeping again when the weather becomes fine. 
Called also Wincopipe. (Britten & Holland.) 


wink’-ér, s. [Eng. wink, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who winks. 


“ A set of nodders, winkers, and whis 
business is to strangle all others offsp: 
their birth.”"—Pope. (Todd.) 


2, A blinker (q.v.). 


+ winker-muscle, s. (See extract.) 

“ The fixed point of attachment of the winker-mus- 
cle (orbicularis alpebrarum) is to the inner side of 
tno a of the orbit."—Journ. Anthrop. Instit., iv. 244. 

ote. 


F. Q., Tr. xii, 12, 


rers, whose 
g of wit in 


win-ning-ly, adv. 


win’-nock, win’-dock, s. 


wink’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [WINK, ] 
A.&B. Aspr. pur. & particip, adj, : (See the 
verb). 
C. As subst. : 
wink. 
{| Like winking: Very rapidly ; very quickly 
and with vigour. (Collog.) 


“Nod away at him, if you please, like winking."== 
Dickens: Great Expectations, ch. xxi, 


*wink-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. winking; -ly.} 
ae one who winks; with the eye almosb 
closed, 


“ He vieweth it winkingly, as those do that are pur- 
blind.”—Peacham : On Drawing. 


win-kle, s. (A.S. wincle.] A kind of shell- 
fish ; the periwinkle, 


wink’-lér-ite, s. [After Dr. 0. Winkler ; suff. 
~-ite (Min.). | 
Min.: An amorphous mineral occurring 
with various other species at Pria, near 
Motril, Spain. Hardness, 3°0; sp. gr., 3°482; 
colour, bluish- to violet-black ; 5 streak, dark: 
brown; fracture, conchoidal. ‘Analyses 
showed a compound of an arsenate of cobalt 
and copper mixed with a carbonate. A very 
doubtful species. 


wink’-worth-ite, s. [After Winkworth, 
Nova Scotia, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).) 
Min. : A mineral daceribed by H. How as 
oceurring in nodules imbedded in gypsum, 
Hardness, 2 to 3; lustre, glistening ; colourless 
to white. Analyses yield varying proportions 
of sulphuric, boracic and silicic acids, with 


: The act of one who winks} 


the lime and water fairly constant. Probably 
a mixture, 

boo s, [See def.) A corruption of windle 
q.v.). 


win’-na,s. (Guianan name.] A layer of the 
dried bark of Lecythis Ollaria, used in Guiana 
as wrappers for cigarettes. (Treas. of Bot.) 


win’-na, wiin’-na, v.i. [Seedef.] Will not. 
(Scotch:) 


*win’-na-ble, a. [Eng. win ; -able.] Capable 
of being won or gained. 


“All the rest are winnable."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Feb, 18, 1888. 


*winne, v.f. &i. (Wry, v.] 


win'-nér, s. (Eng. win, v.; -er.] One who 
wins or gains by success in any contest or 
competition ; a victor. 
“ The event 
Is yet to name the winner." 
Shakesp. : OCymbetine, tii. 5. 


win/-ning, * wyn-nynge, pr. par.,a., & s. 


(Wi, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adj.: Attractive; adapted to gain 


favour ; charming. 
“ Her smile, her speech, with winning sway.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, li. 10, 
C. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of gaining. 


“The winning and finall ruine of Numantia,”"—P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk, xxxiii., ch. xi. 


2. The sum won in any game or competition. 
(Usually in the plural.) 


“ A friendly trial of skill, and the winnings to be 
ae out in an ente: inment.” — Oongreve. Double 
ealer, ii 


Il. Mining: 

1, A new opening. [Coat-mrnine, B.] 

2. A portion of a coal-field to be worked. 
winning-hazard, s. [Hazarp, s., II.] 
winning-post, s. A post or goal ina 


race-course, the passing of which determines 
the issue of the race. 


(Eng. winning; -ly.] In 
a winning or attractive manner; charmingly. 


[See def.] A 
window. (Scotch.) 


win’-now, * winde-wen, * wyne-wen, 
winow, v.t. & i. ([A.S. windwian, from 
wind = wind (1), 8. ; ef. Icel. vinza, from vindr 
= wind ; Lat. ventilo, from ventus = wind.} 
A. Transitive: . 
1, Lit. : To separate and drive the chaff from 
by means of wind. 


“Tn the sun your golden grain display, 
And Shxagh it out and winnow it by day. 
Dryden: Virgil ; eh ‘i 400, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ctir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oe =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Win -now-ér, s. 


‘win’-row, s. & v. 
win’-sey, s. 
‘win’-some, * win’-som, a. 


win’-sOme-néss, s. 


“win -tér (1), * 


== 
2. Figuratively : 
* (1) To fan; to beat as with wings. 
“ With quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air.” Milton: P. L., vy. 270. 
(2) To examine ; to sift; to try, as for the 
purpose of separating falsehood from truth, 
good from bad. 
“ Tf some be friends, 
They may with ease be winnow'd.” 
Dryden; Don Sebastian, ti. 1. 
B. Intrans,.: To separate chaff from corn. 
“* Wemnow not with every wind.”— £cclus. v. 9. 


(Eng. winnow ; -er.] One 
who winnows ; a winnowing machine. 


* As a winnower pourgeth the chaff from the corne.” 
—Udal:; Luke. (Pref.) 


svin’/-now-ing, pr. par.ora. [W1nnow.] 


winnowing-machine, s. <A machine 
in which grain is cleansed from chaff, dirt, 
grass-seeds, dust, &c., by being subjected to 
a shaking action on riddles and sieves in 
succession, whilst an artificial blast of wind 
is driven against it onand through the sieves, 
and as it falls from one to another. 


[(WinpD-Row.] 
[Wrncey.] 


[A.8. wynsum 
= delightful, from wyn=joy, delight, from 
wun-, stem of pa. par. of winnan=to win, 
with suff. -swm = Eng. -some.] 

1, Lively; pretty ; of engaging appearance ; 
attractive. 

“This winsome young gentleman’s horse, that’s just 

coms frae the North.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. xxx. 


2. Cheerful, merry, gay. (Prov.) 


{Eng. winsome ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being winsome; attrac- 
tiveness, winningness. 


-ter, s. & a. [A.S, winter 
=a winter, a year (pl. winter, wintru) ; cogn. 
with Dut. winter; Icel. vetr; O. Icel. vettr, 
vitir; Dan. & Sw. vinter; O. H. Ger. wintar ; 
Ger. winter; Goth. wintrus. Probably a 
nasalised form allied to wet (q.v.). ] 


A. As substantive: 


1. The cold season of the year. Astrono- 
mically considered, winter begins in northern 
latitudes when the sun enters the sign of 
Capricorn, or at the solstice about December 
21, and ends at the equinox in March; but 
in its ordinary sense it is taken to include the 
months of December, January, and February, 
{Season, 1.] 

“ Winter's not gone yet, if the wild geese fly that way.” 
Shakesp. > Lear, ii. 4. 

2. A year. The part being used (in the 
fame sense as swmmer) for the whole. 

“ He seemed some seventy winters old.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 19, 

*3. Used as an emblem of any cheerless 
situation, as poverty, misfortune, destitution, 
old age, or death. 


“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York.” 
Shakesp,: Richard ITIT., i. 1. 


4. The part of a printing-press which sus- 
‘tains the carriage. 

5, An implement made to hang on the front 
of a grate for the purpose of keeping a tea- 
‘kettle or the like warm. 

6. The last portion of corn brought home at 
the end of harvest, or the state of having all 
‘the grain on a farm reaped and inned ; also, 
the rural feast held in celebration of the in- 
gathering of the crop. (Scotch.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining, relating, or suit- 
-able to winter; winterly ; wintry. 

‘ Wintsr garments... are finally put on one 
ide.’ —Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1888, 
winter-aconite, s. 

Bot.: The genus Hranthis (q.v.); specially 
FE. hyemalis. So called from flowering in 
amidwinter. (Prior.) 

winter-apple, s. An apple that keeps 
well in winter, or that does not ripen till 
winter. 


winter-assizes, s. pl. 

Law: Assizes held in winter. The Winter 
_Assizes Act, 39, 40 Vict., c.57, allows counties 
to be combined by Order of Council for winter 
assizes, that prisoners may more speedily be 
brought to trial. ( English.) 


winter-barley, s. A kind of barley 
sown in autumn. 


winnower—wintry 
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* winter - beaten, a. 
wintry or severe weather. 
“ Hi inter-beaten flocke,”—Spenser : Shep- 
heards Calender; Jan. (ATg:) af 
winter-bloom, s. 
Bot.: Hamamelis virginica. So named be- 
cause its flowers appear late in autumn, while 
the leaves are falling. [HAMAMELIS.] 


winter-cherry, 3. 

Botany : 

1, Physalis Alkekengi; a downy herb, with 
a creeping, perennial root, ovate, deltoid 
leaves, an inflated, reddish-yellow calyx, a 
campanulate-rotate corolla of a dirty white 
colour, and a red fruit. So named from its 
red, cherry-like berry, so conspicuous in win- 
ter. (Prior.) [ALKEKENGI, PHYSALIs.] 

2. Solanwm Pseudo-capsicum. 

3. Cardiospermum Halicacabum. 
SPERMUM. | 


winter-circuit, s. 


Law: A circuit for the holding of winter 
assizes (q.V.). 


winter-citron, s. A sort of pear. 


*winter-clad, a. Clothed for winter; 
warmly clad. (Tennyson: Princess, ii. 105.) 


winter-cough, s. A popular name for 
chronic bronchitis. [BRoncuHITISs.] 


winter-crack, s. 


Bot.: A small green plum or bullace, which 
ripens very late. 


winter-cress, s. 
Bot.: The genus Barbarea, 
precox. [BELLEISLE-CRESS.] 


winter-crop,s. A crop which will stand 
the severe cold of winter, or which may be 
converted into fodder during the winter. 


winter-fallow, s. Ground that is fal- 
lowed in winter. 


+ winter-fauvette, s. 
Ornith. : The genus Accentor (q.v.). 


winter-garden, s. An ornamental 
garden for winter, entirely or partially co- 
vered in. 


winter-grape, s. 
Bot.: Vitis cordifolia, a North American 


species of vine, with cordate leaves. It is 
one of the Fox-grapes. [FoOxX-GRAPE.] 


winter-greens, s. pl. A comprehensive 
name for such greens as are in season in the 
winter months. The chief are broccoli, Brus- 
sels sprouts, and Scotch kale. 


* winter-ground, v.t. To protect from 
the inclemency of the winter season, like a 
plant covered with straw or the like. 


“‘Furred moss besides to winter-ground thy corse.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 


* winter-gull, winter-mew, s. 


Ornith. : [See extract]. 


“The Common Gull [Larus canus] in the immature 
state has been described by the name of the Winter- 
Gull.”"—Pennant : Brit, Zool., ii, 182. 


winter-hellebore, s. 
Bot. : Eranthis hyemalis. [WINTER-ACONITE. ] 


winter-kill, v.t. To kill by the inclem- 
ency of the weather in winter ; as, To winter- 
kill wheat or clover. (Amer.) 


+ winter-lodge, winter-lodgment, s. 

Bot. : A bud or bulb protecting an embryo 
or very young shoot from injury during the 
winter. [H1BERNACLE, II. 1.] 


* winter-love, s. Cold, conventional, or 
insincere love. 

“Making a little winter-love in a dark corner.”—Ben 
Jonson. Discoveries. 

winter-ova, winter -eggs, s. pl. 
The ova or eggs of many insects and other 
animals which are sufficiently hardy to keep 
through the winter and produce larve in the 
spring. The insects which lay winter eggs 
usually do not live through the winter, the 
species being continued by the vitality of the 
eggs, which endure the frosts unharmed. 
[SuMMER-ovA.] 

winter-pear, s. Any pear that keeps 
well in winter, or that ripens in winter. 


* winter-proud, * winter-prowd, «. 
Too green and luxuriant in winter, (P. Hol- 
land : Plinie, bk. xvii. ch. ii.) 


Harassed by 


[Carpi0o- 


specially B. 


Win'-tér (2), s. 


win’-tér-bér-ry, s. 


win-tér’-6-2, s. pl. 


win’-tér-ing, s. 


win'-tér-ly, a. 


win’-tér-y, «. 


win'-tle, s. 


winter-quarters, s. pl. The quarters 
of an army during the winter ; a winter resi- 
dence or station. 


winter-rig, v.t. To plough in ridges and 
let lie fallow in winter. (Prov.) 


* winter-settle, s. A winter seat or 
dwelling ; winter quarters. (Freeman.) 


winter-solstice, s. (Soisticz.} 


winter-spice, s. 


Bot. : Chimonanthus fragrans. 
ANTHUS.] 


winter-sweet, s. 

Bot.: The genus Origanum, spec. 0. hera- 
cleoticum, a marjoram with white flowers from 
Southern Europe. 


winter-weed, s. 

Bot.: A popular name for any small weed 
in corn which survives and flourishes during 
the winter, as Stellaria media (Chickweed), 
Veronica hederifolia, &c. The last-named 
species is so called from its being the weed 
which spreads mostin winter. (Prior.) 


winter - wheat, s. Wheat sown in 
autumn. 


win’-tér, * wyn-ter, * wyn-tre, v.t. & 4. 
[WINTER (1), s.] 
A. Trans, : To keep, feed, manage, or main- 
tain during the winter. 
“ The possibility of wintering stock with a minimum 
of roots." —Field, Dec. 31, 1887. 
B. Intrans.: To pass the winter; to hiber. 
nate. (Isaiah xviii. 6.) 


(CHrmon- 


[WinterA.] (See compound.’ 
Winter’s bark, s. [Drimys.] 


* win’-tér-a, s. [Named after William Winter, 
a captain in the Royal Navy, who sailed round 
the world with Sir Francis Drake.] 


Bot.: A synonym of Drimys (q.v.). 


(Eng. winter (1), and 
berry. ] 

Bot. : (1) The genus Prinos (q.v.); (2) Ilex 
montana, 


[Mod. Lat. winter(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Magnoliacee, Carpels 
whorled in a single row ; leaves with pellucid 
dots, and often exstipulate. 


t win’-tér-€ér, s. (Eng. winter, v. ; -er.] One 
who retires to winter quarters. 


“Luxuries denied to the winterer on board ship.”— 
Atheneum, March 5, 1886, p. 319, 


win'-tér-greén, s. [Eng. winter, and green.] 


Botany : 

1. (Sing.): (1) The genus Pyrola (q.v.); 
(2) The genus Trientalis (q.v.); (8) Gawl- 
theria procumbens. 

: (Pl.): The order Pyrolaces (q.v.). (Lind- 
ley. 


[Eng. winter ; -ing.] 
1, The act of one who winters. 


2. Food or fodder to support cattle during 
the winter. 


(Eng. winter (1), 8.3 -ly.] 
Such as is suitable to winter; of a wintry 
kind ; wintry, cheerless, uncomfortable, cold. 

“The air growing more winterly.”"—Camden: Hist. 
Elizabeth (an. 1595) 

+t win’-tér-tide, s. [Eng. winter, s., and 

tide.] Winter ; the winter season. 


“ Fruits 

Which in wintertide shall star 

The black earth with radiance,” 
Tennyson: Ode to Memory, it, 

[Eng. winter (1), 8. ; -y.] Like 

or suitable to winter ; wintry. 


win’-tle, v.i. (Prob. connected with to wind.] 


To stagger, to reel; to roll or tumble gently 
over. (Scotch.) 


(WINTLE, v.] A staggering mo- 
tion ; a gentle rolling tumble. 
[He] tumbI'd wi’ a wintle.” Burns: Halloween. 


* win’-trots, a. (Eng. winter ; -ous.] Wintry, 


stormy. 


“The more wintrous the season of life hath been.”— 
T. Boyd, 


win’-try, a. [Eng. winter; -y.] Of or per 


boll, boy; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gsion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, de 
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taining to winter; of the nature of winter ; 
brumal, hyemal, wintery, coid, cheerless, 
“Tn wintry age to feel nv chill.” 
Cowper: To Mary. 
*win’-¥, a. [Eng. win(e); -y.] Having the 
nature, taste, or qualities of wine. 
“See whether the melons will not be more winy.”— 
Bacon. 


winze (1), s. [Icel. vinza = to winnow (q.v.).] 
Mining: 
1. A shaft sunk from one level to another 
for communication or ventilation. 
2, A wheel and axle for hoisting. 


winze (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A curse, an 
imprecation. (Scotch.) 


wipe, *wype, v.t. [A.8. wipian = to wipe, 
from a hypothetical wip =a wisp of straw ; 
ef. Low Ger. wiep =a wisp of straw, a rag 
to wipe anything with.] [Wrsp.] 
1, To rub with something soft for cleaning ; 
to clean by gentle rubbing. 


“Hire over lippe wiped she so clene.” a 
Chaucer ; C. T., 184. (Prol.) 


2. To strike or brush off gently. (Often 
with away, from, off, wp, &e.) 
“ Wiping the tears from her suffused ae 
Spenser» F. Q., ILI, vii. 10, 
*3. To cleanse, as from evil practices or 
abuses. (2 Kings xxi. 13.) 
4. To efface, to obliterate, to remove. 


“One who will wipe your sorrow from your eyes.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, ii. 70. 


*5. To cheat, to defraud, to trick. (With 
out.) 


“The next bordering lords commonly encroach one 
upon another, as one is stronger, or lie still in wait to 
rine ther out of their lands,”"—Spenser.; State of 

relana, 


{ 1. To wipe away: To remove by rubbing 
or tersion; hence, figuratively, to remove, to 
remove or take away generally. 

2. To wipe one’s eye : 

(1) Trans.: To shoot game which another 
has missed ; hence, to obtain an advantage by 
superior activity. (Slang.) 

(2) Intrans: To take another drink. (Slang.) 

3. To wipe out: To efface, to obliterate. 


_“‘ Death, which wipes out man, 
Finds him with many an unsolved plan.” 
Matthew Arnold ; Resignation. 


wipe (1), s. [WrPs, v.] 
1. The act of rubbing for the purpose of 
cleaning. 
2. A blow, a stroke. (Slang.) 
*3, A gibe, a sneer; a severe sarcasm. 


“To touch with a satiric wipe 
That symbol of thy power, the pipe.” 
Cowper: To Rev. William Bull. 


*4, A mark or note of infamy ; a brand. 
“Worse than aslavish wipe or birth-hour's blot.” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 587. 
5, A handkerchief. (Slang.) 


“This here warment’s prigged your wipe.” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; The Forlorn One. 


wipe (2), s. [Sw. vipa =the lapwing; Dan. 
vibe ; Scotch weep, peesweep (from the cry). ] 
The lapwing or peewit (q.v.). (Prov.) 


wip’-ér, s. [Eng. wip(e), v. 3 -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who wipes. 

2. That which is used for wiping. 

“And the wipers for their noses.” 
Ben Jonson ; Masque of Owles. 

II, Technically: 

1, Mach.: A cam which projects. from a 
horizontal shaft and acts periodically upon a 
toe whose elevation lifts the valve-rod and 
puppet-valve. The wiper has usually a rotary 
reciprocation ; when the rotary motion is 
continuous, it becomes a wiper-wheel (q.v.), 
which may have a number of cams acting con- 
secutively in the course of a revolution. 


2. Small-arms ; A worm or sponge. 


wiper-wheel, s. 

Mach.: A cam-wheel placed below the 
shank ofa tilt-hammer to lift it periodically, 
allowing it to fall by its own weight. The 
motion is found in many other machines, 
such as stamping-mills for ore and stone, &c. 


wire, * wier, * wir, *wyer, * wyr, 
*wyre, s. (AS. wir=a wire; cogn. with 
Teel. virr = wire; Sw. vire=to wind, to twist; 
ef. O. H. Ger. wiara, M. H. Ger. wiere = an 
ornament of refined gold; Lat. viriw = arm- 


winy—wiredrawer 


lets of metal; Icel. véravirki = wire-work, 
filagree-work.] 

1. A metallic rod, thread, or filament of 
small and uniform diameter. The largest size, 
numbered 0000, of the Birmingham wire- 
gauge, has a diameter of ‘454 inch ; but smaller 
sizes even than this, except when drawn out 
to considerable lengths, are generally known 
as bars orrods. Lead-wire for the manufac- 
ture of bullets may considerably exceed the 
above diameter. Wire is usually cylindrical, 
but it is also made of various other forms, as 
oval, half-round, square, and triangular, and 
of more complicated shapes for small pinions ; 
for forming the pattern on blocks used in 
calico-printing, and for other purposes. 

“ With golden wire to weave her curled head.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IIL. viii. 7. 

2. Used absolutely for telegraph wire, and 
hence, colloquially, applied to the telegraph 
itself: as, To send a message by wire. 

3. Hence applied to a message sent by tele- 
graph; a telegram: as, He sent mea wire. 
(Collog.) 

4, Used in hunting language for wire-fencing. 

5, A pickpocket. (Slang.) 

{| Wire of Lapland; A shining slender sub- 
stance made from the sinews of the reindeer, 
soaked in water, beaten, and spun into 
thread. Being then coated with tin, it is 
used by the Laplanders to embroider their 
clothes. (Ogilvie.) 


wire-bent, s. 
Bot.: Nardus stricta. 


wire-bridge, s. 
cables made of wire. 


wire-cartridge, s. A cartridge for 
fowling in which the charge of shot has wire 
ligaments, 


wire-cloth, s. A fabric whose woof and 
weft are of wire; the size of the wire, the 
shape and sizes of the meshes, being adapted 
to the uses of the completed screen, sifter, or 
sieve, or.the character of the machine in which 
it is to be used. 


wire-edge, s. A thin wire-like edge, 
formed on a cutting tool by over sharpening 
it on one side. 


wire-fence, wire-fencing, s. A fence 
made of parallel strands of wire, generally 
galvanized, strained between upright posts 
placed at suitable distances apart. Of late 
years wire-fencing has to a considerable extent 
taken the place of the old quick hedges, being 
easily transferred from place to place, so as to 
inclose different portions of ground at different 
times as required. It also has the advantages 
of being durable and of overshadowing or 
occupying no cultivable ground. 


wire-gauge, s. A gauge for measuring 
the thickness of wire and sheet-metals. It is 
usually a plate of steel having a series of aper- 
tures around its edge, each corresponding in 
width to the diameter of wire of a certain 
number. 


wire-gauze, s. A fine, close quality in 
wire-cloth. 


wire-grass, s. 
Bot.: A name given to Eleusine indica and 
Poa compressa. . 


wire-grate, s. A grate or contrivance 
of fine wire-work, used to keep insects out of 
vineries, hothouses, &c. 


wire-grub, s. [W1R5-worm.] 


wire-guard, s. A framework of wire- 
netting used as a guard in front of a fire. 


wire-heel, s. A defect and disease in the 
feet of a horse or otber beast. 


wire-iron,s. Black rod-iron for drawing 
into wire. (Simmonds.) 


wire-mattress, s. A mattress having a 
web of wire-cloth or chain stretched in a 
frame for supporting a bed. 


wire-micrometer, s. A micrometer 
having spider lines or very fine wires across 
the field, The wires are arranged in parallel 
and intersecting series, and some are moy- 


A bridge suspended by 


-able by screws. [MICROMETER-SCREW.] 


wire-netting, s. A texture of wire 
coarser than wire-gauze and wire-cloth. 


wire-puller, s. One who pulls the wires, 
as of a puppet: hence, one who operates by 


secret means ; one who, being himself behind 
the scenes and unknown, exercises a powerful 
influence, especially in political affairs; an 
intriguer. 


“An obscure knot of local wire-pullers, who style 
themselves an association.”—Observer, Sept. 27, 1885. 


wire-pulling, s. The act of pulling the 
wires, as of a puppet: hence, secret influence 
or management ; intrigue. 


“‘ Disgusted with the amount of wire-pulling which 
has been carried on of late by the numerous commit- 
tees."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 1, 1885. 


wire-road, s. [WIRE-TRAMWAY.] 


wire-rope, s. A collection of wires 
twisted or bound together, so as to act in 
unison in resisting a strain. It is composed 
of strands of untwisted hard wire laid spirally 
around a central core of hemp or wire; a 
number of these strands, without any addi- 
tional twist being placed around a hempen 
core, form the rope. 


wire-tramway, s. A mode of convey- 
ance by or upon a wire supported on posts. 
Called also Wire-road and Wire-way. 


wire-twist, s. <A kind of gun-barrel 
made of a ribbon of iron and steel, coiled 
around a mandrel and welded. The ribbon is 
made by welding together lamine of iron and 
steel or two qualities of iron, and drawing the 
same between rollers into a ribbon. 


wire-way, 3. [WIRE-TRAMWAY.] 


wire-wheel, s. A brush-wheel made of 
wire, iron, or brass, instead of bristles, used 
for cleaning and scratching metals, prepara- 
tory to gilding or silvering, or matting 
polished metallic surfaces. 


wire-work, s. Any kind of fabric made 
of iron. 


wire-worker, s. One who manufactures 
articles from wire. 


wire-worm, wire-grub, s. 
worm. ] 

wire-wove, a. A term applied to a paper 
of fine quality and glazed, used chiefly for 
letter-paper. 


i Wrapped up in hot-pressed and wire-wove paper.” 
—Knox: Essay No, 174. 


[Wire- 


wire, v.t. & i. [WrR®, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To bind with wire ; to apply wire to : as, 
To wire a cork, 
2. To put upon a wire: as, To wire beads. 
3. To form of wire ; to insert wire in. 
“Almost every fence seems to be wired.”—Field, 
April 4, 1886. 
4, To snare by means of a wire: as, To wire 
birds. [WIRER.] 
5. To send by telegraph, as a message ; to 
telegraph. 
“ Scarcely had the news been wired from Newmar- 
ket.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 6, 1885. 
B. Intransitive: 
* 1. To flow in currents, as thin as wire. 


“Then in small streams (through all the isle wiring).” 
P. Fletcher; Purple Island, vi. 


2. To communicate by means of the tele- 
graph ; to telegraph. 

“The Admiralty wired to the Plymouth Division 

Royal Marines.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 8, 1887. 

{| To wire in: To apply one’s self closely 
and perseveringly to anything ; to set to with 
vigour ; to press forward with a view to hay- 
ingashare. (Slang.) 


wire'-draw, * wier-draw, v.t. (Eng. wire, 
and draw.] 

I, Ordinary Language : : 

1. Lit. ; To form into wire, as a metal, by 
forcibly pulling through a series of holes, 
gradually decreasing in diameter. 

* 92, Figuratively : 

(1) To draw out into length ; to elongate. 

(2) To draw or spin out to great length or 
tenuity : as, To wiredraw an argument, 

(3) To draw by act or violence ; to twist. 


“ Nor am I for forcing, or wiredrawing tne sense of 
the text.”—South : Sermons, vol. v., ser. li. 


II. Steam-eng.: To draw off, as steam, 
through narrow ports, thus wasting part of 
its effect. 


wire’-draw-ér, * wier-draw-er, s. (Eng. . 


wire, and drawer.) One whodraws metal in 
wire. (Chaucer: Test. Love, bk. iii.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © =¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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wire'-draw-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [WIRE- 
DRAW.) 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, Lit. : The act or process of drawing metal 
into wire. The metal to be extended is first 
hammered into a bar orrod. The rods, from 
? to 34 inch in diameter, received from the 
rolling-mills in bundles, are heated and re- 
rolled in grooved rollers, one above the other, 
so that the rod runs from the first roll to the 
second, and so on, without reheating. The 
rollers run with great rapidity, reducing the 
rod to a coarse wire, which is then passed 
through the successive holes in the draw- 
plate, a flat piece of hard steel having holes 
corresponding to the various numbers or sizes 
of wire. The best are made of a combined 
ms of highly-tempered steel and wrought- 

‘on. The holes are tapering, the smallest 
opening being on the steel side through which 
the wire first enters. [DRAW-PLATE.] Very fine 
gold and platinum wires, used for the spider- 
lines of telescopes, are formed by coating the 
metal with silver, which is then drawn down 
to a great tenuity, after which the silver coat- 
ing is removed by nitric acid, leaving an 
almost invisible interior wire, which has been 
so attenuated that a mile in length weighed 
only a grain. Wiredrawing seems to have 
arisen at epaehus or Nuremberg in the four- 
teenth century. In 1463 and 1484 the impor- 
tation of iron wire into England was pro- 
hibited. The manufacture was soon after 
attempted in England, but did not make much 
progress till a patent was granted, in 1565, to 
certain Dutchmen and Germans to carry it 
and some other processes out. The United 
States has grown to be one of the leading 
wire-producing countries. 

2. Fig.: The act of drawing out an argu- 
ment or discussion to prolixity and attenua- 
tion by useless refinements, distinctions, dis- 
quisitions, and the like. 


wire’-drawn, pa. par. & a. [WiREpRAW.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang.: Drawn out or extended to 
prolixity, as an argument, &c, 

2. Steam: A term applied to the condition of 
steam when the pipes or ports leading to the 
cylinder have not sufficient carrying capacity. 


t+ wir’-ér, s. (Eng. wir(e), v. ; -er.] One who 
uses a wire; specif., one who snares game. 
(Wire, v., A. 4.] 
“The nightly wirer of their innocent hare.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer’s Field, 490, 


wire-worm, s. [Eng. wire, and worm.] 


[See def.] 

Entom. & Agric.: The name given by 
farmers and others to a kind of vermiform 
larva, long, slender, cylindrical, and some- 
what rigid. Most wireworms are the larve of 
the Elateride. Some live in rotten stumps 
of trees, others gnaw roots of kitchen garden 
and other plants, cereals, grass on lawns, &c. 
Some of them live in the larva state for three 
years. One of the most common wireworms 
is the larva of Cataphagus sputator. The last 
segment of the body is long, entire, and wire- 
like. It is believed that the form of this 
species suggested the prefix wire in the name 
wireworm. It attacks the roots of lettuces, 
eating them as far as the collar, with the 
effect of killing the plant. Agriotes lineatus 
similarly devours the roots of the oat, causing 
the-leaves to wither and the plant to die. The 
larva of Hemirhipus segetis feeds on the roots 
of plants with the same destructive effect. 
The rook, the domestic fowl, and the mole are 
natural foes of the wireworms. The name is 
sometimes applied to the Iulide. 


wir -i-néss, s. [Eng. wiry; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being wiry. 


wir’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Wrre, v.] 


wiring-machine, s. An apparatus for 
securing a soda-water or other bottle while 
the cork is being wired. 


* wir’-ry, v.t. (Worry, v.] 
‘aime wier-y, * wir-ie, a. [Eng. wir(e), 
B35 ~Y. 


1. Made of wire; like wire. 
4 “ liki J 
& Rending her ~ wae 8 re: sa 


wis, adv, 


wis-alls, wis-omes, s. 


2. Lean but sinewy ; tough. 


“ Mounted on wiry station horses."—Globe, March 
25, 1888. 


[See def.] A fictitious verb given 
in many dictionaries, with a pa. t. wist, and 
with the meanings to know, to be aware, to 
think, &c. The mistake arose from the adverb 
iwis, ywis= certainly, in which the prefix 
(like most other prefixes) was frequently writ- 
ten apart from the rest of the word, and not 
infrequently the i was represented by a capi- 
tal I, so that it appeared as J wis. Hence the 
ZI has been mistaken for the first personal 
pronoun, and the verb wis created. [Ywis.] 


(Etym, doubtful.] 
The leaves and tops of carrots and parsnips. 
(Prov.) 


wis-ard, s. [W1zArp.] 
wis'-dom, * wis-dam, * wys-dome, 


*wyse-dome, s. [A.S. wisdom, from wis 
= wise, and suff. -dém = Eng. doom = judg- 
ment ; Icel. visdémr; Sw. visdom; Dan. vis- 
dom, viisdom.] 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being wise; the 
power or faculty of seeing into the heart of 
things and of forming the fittest and best 
judgment in any matter presented for con- 
sideration; knowledge and the capacity to 
make due use of it; knowledge of or the 
capacity to discern the best ends and the best 
means ; @ combination of discernment, judg- 
ment, sagacity, or similar powers with know- 
ledge, especially that krowledge which is 
gained from experience. (It is often nearly 
synonymous with discretion, sagacity, or pru- 
dence, and frequently it implies little more 
than sound common-sense, perfect soundness 
of mind or intellect, and hence is often op- 
posed to folly.) 

“ Show your wisdom, daughter, 

“In your close patience,” 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 3. 

2. Human learning, science, knowledge, eru- 
dition ; knowledge of arts and sciences. 

“Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 

Egyptians.”—Acts vii. 22. 

* 3, Quickness of intellect; readiness of 

apprehension ; dexterity in execution. 


“Tn the hearts of all that are wise hearted I have 
put wisdom that they may make all that I have com- 
manded thee,”—Hxodus xxxi. 7. 

* 4, Natural instinct and sagacity. 


“God hath deprived her [the peacock] of wisdom, 
neither hath he imparted to her understanding.”"— 
Job xxxix. 17, 


* 5. With a possessive pronoun, used as a 
title of respect. (Cf. your highness, your wor- 
ship, &c.) 

“Under such a religious orderly Government, as 
your Wisdomes, upon the abolishing of Episcopacy, 
shall please to erect among us."—W. Prynne: Anti- 
pathie, p. 11. 

IL Script.: Right judgment concerning re- 
ligious and moral truth ; true religion ; piety ; 
the knowledge and fear of God and sincere 
and uniform obedience to his commands. 

“So teach us to number our days, that we may 

apply our hearts unto wisdom.”—Psalm xe, 12. 

J () The Wisdom of Solomon : 

Apocrypha : An apocryphal book, named in 
Gr. Sofia Zarcwpay (Sophia Salomon), or Zadro- 
pavros (Salomontos), generally placed sixth in 
order between ‘‘the rest of Esther” and Ke- 
clesiasticus. Its author professes that he 
is a king (vii. 1-6; ix. 7), and son of a 
worthy father, also a king (12). He himself 
prayed to God for wisdom and received it, 
wealth being superadded (vii. 7-13). God 
directed him to build a temple on the holy 
mount on the model of the Tabernacle (ix. 8.), 
from all which it is obvious that the author 
claims to be Solomon, the son of David, King 
of Israel. The book is now divided into nine- 
teen chapters. The first of these exhorts 
judges to love righteousness, and commends 
wisdom to them and others. The second de- 
nounces the unbelief of the ungodly, and 
traces to this source the wickedness of their 
lives. The third, fourth, and fifth point out 
that for the righteous there is a happy future, 
whilst an opposite destiny awaits the wicked. 
Chapters vi.-ix. highly commend wisdom. 
Portions of them resemble corresponding ex- 
hortations, and descriptions in the Books of 
Proverbs (cf. Wisd. vi. 12-15 with Prov. 
viii. 17-21; ix. 9 with Prov. viii. 25-30), The 
advantages of wisdom are shown in chapters 
x.-xii. by illustrations taken from the history 
recorded in the Pentateuch (it is remarkable 


that the author adds no more modern exam- 
ples). In chapters xiii.-xv. the folly of 
idolatry is exhibited in language of great 
beauty and force, and a philosophic ex- 
planation of its origin is attempted. (Cf. 
Wisd. xiii. 11-16 with Isaiah xliv. 12-20). 
The last four chapters contrast the provi- 
dence which watches over the wise and the 
pious with the judgments which overtake 
idolaters and the ungodly, historical illus- 
trations, as before, being derived solely from 
the Mosaic writings. Though the book is 
called ‘* The Wisdom of Solomon,” there is no 
reason to believe that he was its author. It 
was composed originally in Greek, probably 
by some Jew resident in Alexandria. It in- 
corporates words from the Septuagint version 
of Isaiah iii. 10, xliv. 20 (circ. B.c. 284-246), and 
therefore was subsequent to that date. The 
Apostle Paul was evidently acquainted with 
this book (cf. Wisd. xiv. 21-27 with Rom. 
ji. 19-32 ; Wisd. xv. 7 with Rom. ix. 21; Wisd. 
ix. 15 with 1 Cor. xv. 53, and 2 Cor. v. 1, and 
Wisd. v. 17-20 with Ephes. vi. 11-17). It is not 
influenced by Philo (B.c. 20 to a.p. 40 (?), and 
in all likelihood was earlier than his era. Its 
more probable date was B.c. 150 to 50, or more 
approximately B.c. 120 to 80. If these dates 
are nearly correct, then Wisdom is the most 
ancient Jewish book except Daniel (xii. 2, 3), in 
which the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future state is clearly set forth; but it 
differs from Daniel in teaching the immortality 
of the soul, without reference to the resurrec- 
tion of the body. It is the first book which 
identifies the serpent which tempted Eve with 
the Devil (cf. Wisd. ii. 24 with Gen. iii. 1-5, 
14, John viii. 44, and Rev. xii. 9, xx. 10). No 
one can study the Book of Wisdom without en- 
tertaining high respect for its author, and de- 
riving profit from his ethical teachings. For 
thoughtful and beautiful sentiments seei. 4, 6; 
iv. 8,9; vi. 18; xvii. 11, 12, &. 

(2) The Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach : 

Apocrypha : [ECCLESIASTICUS]. 


wisdom-tooth, s. The popular name for 
the third molar in each jaw. [Toors, s., IT. 
1.] They appear between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-five, when a person may be 
presumed to have attained some degree of 
experience or wisdom. 


“He’s noane cut his wisdom-teeth yet.” — Mrs. 
Gaskell: Sylvia's Lovers, ch. xxi. 


wise, * wis, * wys, * wyse, a. & s. [A.8. 


wis; cogn. with Dut. wijs; Icel. viss; Dan. 
viis; Sw, vis; O. H. Ger. wisi; Ger. weise; 
Goth. wets, in comp. wiuweis= unwise. From 
the same root as wit=to know; hence, a 
wise man = a knowing man, one full of know- 
ledge.] 

A, As adjective : 


1. Having the power or faculty of discern- 
ing or judging correctly, or of discriminating 
and judging between what is true and what is 
false, between what is proper and what is 
improper; possessed of discernment, judg- 
ment, and discretion ; endowed with or show- 
ing sound judgment. 

“What the wise powers deny us for our good.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 1. 
2. Discreet, sagacious, prudent, sensible. 
“Five of them [the ten virgins] were wise, and five 
of them were foolish.”— Matthew xxv. 2. 

3. Characterized by sound judgment, dis- 
ecernment, or discrimination; dictated or 
guided by wisdom ; containing wisdom ; judi- 
cious: as, a wise act, a wise saying. 

4, Becoming or betitting a wise man ; sage, 
grave, serious, solemn, 


“One rising, eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 666, 


5. Learned, erudite, knowing, enlightened. 
6. Practically or experimentally knowing or 
acquainted ; experienced, versed, skilled, dexe 
terous, skilful. 
“In th ice sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, T am sae ee tints midis 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VT, ii. 4. 
. Calculating, crafty, cunning, subtle, wary, 
wily. 

es taketh the wise in their own craftiness.”—Job 
Vv. 

8. Godly, pious, religious. 

“From a child thou hast known the Noly Scrip- 
tures, which are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion.”—2 Timothy ili. 15. : 

*{ Used adverbially ; Wisely, sagaciously, 

prudently. 


“ Thou speakest wiser than thou art ware of.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 4 


boil, béy; pdt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
_ Cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, ~dle, &. = bel, del. 
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* B. As subst.: Wisdom. (Milton.) 

| Never the wiser (or similar phrases) : With- 
out any intelligence or information ; still in 
utter ignorance, 


* wise-hearted, a. 
perienced, dexterous. 

“And every wise-hearted among you shall come, 
and make all that the Lord hath commanded,”— 
Exodus xxxv. 10, 

* wise-like, a. Resembling that which 
is wise or sensible ; judicious. (Scotch.) 


wise-man, s. A man skilled in hidden 
arts ; a sorcerer, a wizard. 
“T pray you tell where the wise-man, the conjuror 
dwells.”—Peele : Old Wives Tale, p, 449. 
* wise-woman, s. 
1, A woman skilled in hidden arts ; a witch, 
& sorceress. 


“Pray was’t not the wise-woman of Brentford ?”— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 5. 


2. A midwife. (Scotch.) 

{ In sense 2, perhaps a direct translation of 
Fr. sage-femme, and thus a relic of the old 
connection between France and Scotland. 


wise, s. [A.S. wise; cogn. with Dut. wijs; 
Icel. -vis, in comp. ddhruvis = otherwise ; 
Dan. viis; Sw. vis; O. H. Ger. wisa; Ger. 
weise. Wise and guise are doublets.) Manner ; 
way of being or acting ; mode, guise. 
“It thundered and lightened in most fearful wise.” 
—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

@ As an independent word wise is now obso- 
lete, except in such phrases as in any wise, in 
no wise, on this wise, &e. 

wae shall in no wise lose his reward.”—Matthew 

x. 42, 


Wise, skilful, ex- 


In composition it is often used, as in like- 
wise, otherwise, lengthwise, when it has the 
same force as -ways, as lengthways. 

*¥ To make wise: To make show or pre- 
tence ; to pretend, to feign. 

“They made wise as if the gods of the woods... 
should appear and recite those verses.”—Puttenham : 
English Poesie. 

wise’-a-cre (cre as kér), s. [0. Dut. wijs- 
segger = a wise-sayer, from Ger. weissager, from 
M. H. Ger. wizagén, wizsagen, wissagen = a 
soothsayer, a prophet, from wizago =a pro- 
phet, from O. H. Ger. wizan ; A.8. witan (Lat. 
video) = to see. Hence the true meaning is a 
soothsayer; the O. H. Ger. wizago corre- 
sponding to A.S. witega, witiga =a prophet.] 

*1, A learned or wise man; a sayer of wise 
things. 

“Pythagoras lerned muche, . . 

myghtye wyseacre.”—Leland. 

2. One who makes pretensions to great 
learning or wisdom; hence, contemptuously 
or ironically, a would-be wise person, a fool, 
a@ simpleton. 

“There were, at that time, on the bench of justices 

many Sir Paul Eithersides, hard, unfeeling, super- 


stitious wiseacres,”"—Ben Jonson: The Devil is an Ass, 
v. 6. (Note L) 


*wise’-ling, s. (Eng. wise; dimin. suff. 
eling.] One who pretends to be wise ; a wise- 
acre. 


“These wiselings, that show themselves fools in so 
speaking.”—Donne . Septuagint, p. 214. 


wise’-ly, *wis-liche, * wise-li, adv. 
(Eng. wise, a. ; -ly.] 

1. In a wise, discreet, or prudent manner ; 

with wisdom, prudence, or discretion; pru- 
dently, judiciously. 


“Of one that loved not peseely a but too well.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 


2. Craftily, cunningly ; with art or strata- 
gem. 3 

“Let us deal wisely with them, lest they multiply 
«+. and fight against us.”—Zaodus i. 10. 


wis-ened, a. 


e !_ ne * 
wise’-ness, * wise-nesse, s. 
a. 5 -ness.]) Wisdom. 
“‘And thou se a wise man, for his goodnesse and 


wisenesse wolt thou not do hym worship ?”—Chaucer : 
Testament of Love, bk. ii. 


wi'-sér-ine, wi-sér-ite (w asv), s. [After 
Herr Wiser of Zurich ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Mineralogy : 
1, A name given by Kenngott to a mineral 
occurring in small square prisms with square 


yramids implanted on crystals of iron-glance 
“eisenrose’). The same as XENOTIME (q.V.). 
2. A mineral occurring in somewhat com- 
plex crystal-forms sent to Klein under this 
name was found to be Anatase (q.v.). Found 


. becomming a 


(WizENED.] 


(Eng. wise, 


implanted on the sides of fissures of the 
schists of the Binnenthal, Wallis, Switzerland. 


3. The same as RHODOCHROSITE (q.V.). 


wish, * wische, * wisshe, v.i.& t. [A.S. 
wyscan, wiscan = to wish, from wise =a 
wish (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. wenschen ; Icel. 
eskja; Dan. onske; Sw. onska; O. H. Ger. 
wunscan; Ger. wiinschen, An n appears 
therefore to have been lost from the English 
word, the proper form of which should be 
winsh. From the same root as Sansc. van = 
to ask; Eng. win (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To have a wish or desire ; to cherish a 
desire, either for what is, or for what is not 
supposed to be attainable ; tolong. (Followed 
by for before the object desired.) 

“The sweets we wish for.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 867. 

2. To be disposed or inclined; to have 
certain feelings (with well or ill) : as, He wishes 
well (or ill) towards you. 

* 3. To hope or fear in a slight degree, or 
with a preponderance of fear over hope. 

“T wish it may not prove some ominous foretoken 

of misfortune, to have met with such a miser as I 
am.”—Sidney. 

B. Transitive : 

1, To desire ; to long for. 

“T would not wish any companion.” 
akesp, : Tempest, iii, 1. 
2. Followed by an infinitive or clause. 
“T wish above all things that thou mayest prosper.” 
—3 John 2, 

3. To frame or express a desire or wish con- 
cerning ; to desire to be (with words complet- 
ing the sense). 

“He could wish himself in Thames,”—Shakesp. : 

Henry V., iv. 1. 

4, To imprecate or call down upon; to in- 
voke. 

“Let them be driven backward, and put to shame 

that wish me evil.”"—Psalm xl. 14. 

*5. To ask, to desire, to invite, to request, 
to bid. 

“*T will wish thee never more to dance.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour’s Lost, v, 2. 

*6. To recommend ; to commit to another’s 
confidence, kindness, or care with favouring 
representations ; to commend with a view to 
the acceptance of. 


“TfIcan by any means light on a fit man to teach 
her that wherein she delights, I will wish him to her 
father.”—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 


wish, * wusch, s. [A.S. wisc; cogn. with 
O. Dut. wunsch; Icel. 6sk ; O. H. Ger. wunsc ; 
Ger. wunsch.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, A desire, a longing, a hankering after. 
“Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 
Shakesp,: 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 
2. An expression of desire; a request, a 
petition ; an expression of a kind interest in 
the welfare of others, or an imprecation upon 


them. 
“Blistered be thy tongue, 
For such a wish.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 2. 


3. That which is desired or wished for ; the 

object of desire. 
“Be assur’'d... 
Thy wish, exactly to thy heart's desire.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 451. 

IL Compar. Relig. : A word often occurring 
in ancient Teutonic mythology, and used to 
signify the sum-total of well-being and blessed- 
ness, the fulness. In the Middle Age Wish 
(Wunsch) appears to have been personified by 
the poets as a mighty creative being. (See 
extract.) 


“That Wish was personified, and very boldly by the 
Christian poets, is abundantly proved. That he was 
ever believed in as a person, even in heathen times, 
is, to my thinking, far from clear. I believe some 
German scholars regard the notion as little better 
than a mare's nest."—Grimm;: Deut. Mythol. (Eng. 
ed.), i, 148. (Translator's note.) 


wish-bone, s. [WISHING-BONE.] 


wish-child, s. 

Anthropology : 

1, An adopted child. 

2. The child of a wish-wife (q.v.). (Grimm.) 
wish-maiden, s. 

Anthrop. : A valkyr (q.v.). 


“The Norse Odinn too has these marvellous children 
and wish-maidens in his train.”—Grimm: 
Mythol, (Eng. ed.), i. 148, 


wish-wife, s. 
Anthropology : 
1. A female deity; especially one acting as 
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a handmaid to the gods, and as a revealer and 
guardian to men, 

2. A supernatural being whose presence her 
mortal lover can procure by wishing for it 
(Grimm.) 


*wish’-a-ble, a. (Eng. wish, v.; -able.) 
Capable or worthy of being wished for o: 
desired ; desirable. 


“The glad and wishable tidinges of saluacion,”— 
Udal: Luke iv. 


wished, pa. par. ora. [WisH, v.] 


*wish’-6d-ly, adv. [Eng. wished ; -ly.] Ac 
cording to desire. 


“What could have happened unto him more wished- 
ly, than with his great honour to kéep the town still?” 
—Knolles: Hist. of Turkes. 


wish’-ér, s. (Eng. wish, v.; -er.] One who 
wishes ; one who expresses a wish or desire. 
“ Wishers were ever fools,” 
hakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 13. 
wish’-fiil, * wish’-full, a. (Eng. wish (1), 
8. 5 ~full.] 

1, Having or cherishing wishes; desirous 
(followed by of before the object of desire): 
as, To be wishful of one’s company. 

2. Showing, or arising from desire ; longing, 
wistful. 


“Yet thro’ the gate they cast a wishful eye.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 21. 


*3. Desirable ; exciting wishes or desire. 
“ And forth her aie to the joyous light, 
Whereof she long had lackt the wishfull sight. 
Spenser ; F. Q., VI. xi. 50. 

* wish’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. wishful; -ly.] In 
a wishful manner; with strong or ardent de: 
sire; earnestly, wistfully 

“T sat looking wishfully at the clock.”—Jdler, No. 67, 


*wish’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. wishful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wishful ; long- 
ing ; strong in ardent desire. 

“Sadness and softness, hopefulness, wishfulness.” 
Taylor ; Isaac Comenus, iii. 1. 
wish -ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [WIsH, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 


2, Anthrop. : Connected with or bestowed 
by Wish [Wisa, s., II.]; bestowing the best 
that the heart can wish. The expression is 
borrowed from Scandinavian and Teutonic 
mythology, though the idea is found in the 
folk-tales of many other races. Grimm (Deut. 
Mythol.) identities the wishing purse of Fortu- 
natus, which was never empty, with the 
Cornucopia; his wishing cap, which trans- 
ported him from place to place, with the 
petasus of Hermes; and in the wishing rod, 
credited with the power of enabling its owner 
to discover and obtain gold or other treasure 
buried in the earth, he sees a reference to the 
Caduceus. 

C. As subst.: A wish, a desire; the ex- 
pression of a wish. 

“Her longings, wishings, hopes, all finished be.’ 
Davies: Immort. of the Soul, xxx, 
wishing-bone, wish-bone, s. The 
forked bone in a fowl’s breast; the merry: 
thought (q.v.). 


wishing-cap, s. [WIsHING, 2.] 
wishing-purse, s. [WisHING, 2.] 
wishing-rod, s. [WisHrING, 2.] 


* wish’-ly, * wishe-ly, adv. [Eng. wish (1), 
s.; -ly.] Harnestly. 
“Pore better and more wishely with his olde eyen 
VEen Saynt Johns ghospell "—Sir 7, More : Workes, p. 
wish’-ton-wish, s. [North Amer. Indian.] 
Zool.: Cynomys ludovicianus. (Ripley & 
Dana.) [PRAIRIE-DOG.] 


t wish’-wash, s. [A reduplication of wash.] 
Any weak thin liquor for drinking. 


wish’-y-wash-y, a. & s. [A reduplication 
of washy.] 
A, As adj.: Very thin, weak, and poor; 
originally applied to liquids; hence poor, 
feeble, wanting in substance or body. 


“Tf you are a Coffin, you are sawn out of no wish; 
washy elm board.”—Kingsley : Westward Ho! ch, 


B. As subst.: Any sort of thin, weak, or 
poor liquor. (Collog.) 


*wis'-kér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A lie. 


“Suppose I tell her some damned wisker.”—Plautus 
made English, p. 9. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. », ce =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


i 
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*wis’-két, s. (Etym. doubtful.) A basket. 
(Prov.) 
*wis-ly, adv. [Icel. viss = certain, from vita 


= to know.] [Wir, v.] Surely, certainly. 


“ Yet was he blent and God wot, so ben mo, 
That wenen wisly that it be not so.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 9,989. 


wisp, *wips, * wispe, *wesp, * wysp, 
8, [As in other cases where sp and ps are 
interchanged, the spelling with ps is the older; 
ef. hasp, clasp, wasp, &c. The A.S. form would 
be wips, but it does not occur ; and the final 
s is formative, wips being closely connected 
with wipe. We find also Low Ger. wiep=a 
. . . Sw. dial. vipp = an ear of rye, also 

a bitte sheaf or bundle. (Skeat.)] 
1, A bundle of straw, hay, or other like 

substance. 


“He had died on a wisp of straw without medical 
attendance.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. A whisk, a small besom or broom. 
8. An ignis-fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp. 


“The wisp that flickers where no foot can tread.” 
Tennyson: Princess, (Prol. 64.) 


*4, A disease in bullocks. 


*wisp-led, a. Led away by a will-o’- 
the-wisp or idle fancy. 


“Far too clear-sighted to be wisp-led.”—Nineteenth 
Century, Sept., 1881, p. 436, 


wisp, v.t. (Wisp, s.] 
1, To brush or dress, as with a wisp. 
2. Torumple. (Prov.) 


* wisp’ en, a. [Eng. wisp; -en.] Made of a 
wisp or wisps of straw or some similar sub- 
stance. 


“She hath already put on her wispen garland.”"—@. 
Harvey : Pierce's Supererogation, 


wis-sid’-u-la, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot.: A genus of Malvese. Involucre none ; 
ealyx five-partite; petals five; capsule five- 
celled; seeds reniform. Shrubs from the 
tropics of Asia and America. Wissadula 
rostrata is a native of the Malay Peninsula, 
Java, tropical Africa and America, and is 
cultivated in Ceylon and India. The bark 
abounds in useful flaxen fibres; it also yields 
a good hemp. 


*®wisse, * wise, v.t. [A.S. wisian; 0. Low. 
Ger. wisean Teel. visa; O. H. Ger. wisan, 
wissan.] ‘To teach, to show, to instruct. 


“ Or we depart I shal thee so wel wisse, 
That of min hous ne shalt thou never misse.” 


haucer: O. T., 6,998. 
wist, = & pa. par. of v. [Wrr, v.] 
tar‘-i-a, s. 


[Named after Caspar Wistar 
anaes) Professor of Anatomy in the 
niversity of Pennsylvania.] 

Bot. : A genus of Galegez. Climbing shrubs, 
with pinnate leaves, and axillary and terminal 
racemes of flowers. Wistaria frutescens, a native 
of this country, bears beautiful bluish purple 
flowers. W. chinensis, a Chinese species, bears 
large pendulous racemes of flowers, 


a pret. & pa. par. of v. [WIT, v.] 


wist— (A word of doubtful origin. 
According os Skeat it is nothing more than a 
corruption of wishful, which was once com- 
mon, and which it has supplanted. The 
change in form is probably due to confusion 
‘with wistly, which was itself a corruption of 

Mid. Eng. wisly (q.v.).] 
i, Earnestly or eagerly attentive ; carefully 

or anxiously observant. 


“These wistful myriads eye their prey.” 
Scott : Don Roderick, Conc, v. 


2. Full of thought; pensive, contempla- 
tive, thoughtful. 


“ Why, Grubbinol, abu thou so wistful seem?” 
Gay: Pastorals, Friday 1, 


3. Pensive or melancholy from the absence 
or want of something ; earnest from a feeling 
of desire; longing. 

peers cast man; gee A ean melancholy look towards the 
wist’-ful-ly,adv. (Eng. wistful; -ly.] 

1, In a wistful manner; longingly, wish- 
fully. 

Re ey she raised 
Her head from off her pillow to look forth.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 
2. Earnestly, attentively. 
3. Thoughtfully, musingly, pensively. 


ewist’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. wistful ; -ness.] The 
quality or eae. be ee wistful. 


+ wis’-ti-ti, s. 


* wist’-léss,a, (Eng. wist ;-less.] Unknowing. 
“ Wistless what I did, half from the sheath 
Drew the well- -tempered blade. 
Southey: Joan of Arc, bk. i 
*wist-ly, adv. 


[WIsTFUL.] 


(OvuistTITI.] 


1. Observingly, attentively, earnestly, 
closely. 
“ A wild beast ... doth stand full against the dog 


starre when it riseth, looketh wistly upon it.”—P, 
Holland ; Plinie, bk. ii., ch. xl 
(A doubtful use.) 


2. Wistfully, longingly. 
wit, * wit-en, *witte, *wy-ten (pr. t. 

wot, wost, wot; pl. witen ; pa. t. * wist, * wiste, 

* wyst, * wot, pa. par. wist), vi. or t [A.8. 
nario know (pr. t. ic wat, th wast, he 
wat witon ; subj. sing. wite, pl. witon ; 
pa. é, Peas wisse ; 2nd pers. wisses, pl. wiston ; 
pa. par. wist), Allied to witan = to see (pa. t. 
wite, pl. witon). It is clear that ic wat is 
really an old past tense (prob. of witan), used 
as a present, causing the necessity of creating 
a new past tense, wisse, or wiste which is, 
however, of great antiquity . . The gerund 
is té witanne, whence Mod. English to 
wit. Cogn. with Dut. weten & t. wist, 
pa. par. geweten) ; Icel. vita (pr. t. veit ; pa. ‘ 
vissa; pa. par. ‘vitadhr) 3 Dan. vide (pr. iE 
veed ; pa. t. vidste; pa. par. vidst); Sw. veta 
(pr. t. vet 3 pa. t. visste ; pa. par. veten) ; Ger. 
wissen (pr. t. weiss; pa. t. wusste; pa. par. 
gewusst)|; Goth. witan (pr. t. wait ; pa. t. wissa) ; 
Lat. video= to see; Gr. idetv (idein) = = to see; 
oléa (oida) = I know; Sanse. vid = to per- 
ceive, to know. Wit ‘is the infin. mood ; 
wit (as in ** We do you to wit”) is the gerund ; 
wot is the 1st and 38rd pers. of the present 
indicative, the 3rd person being often cor- 
ruptly written wotteth ; wost (later form wot- 
test) is the 2nd pers. sing. of the same tense ; 
wiste (later wist), is the pa. t., and wist is the 
pa. par. (Skeat.)] 

1, To know, to learn; to be or become 
aware. (Used either with or without an object.) 

(1) Infinitive : 

“ And his sister stood afar off to wit what would be 
done unto him,”—A#zodus ii, 4, 

(2) Present tense : 


“IT wot well where he is.” 
Shakesp.; Romeo & Juliet, iii, 2, 
(8) Past tense : 


“ He wist not what to say, for they were alt afraid.” 
—Mark ix. 6, 
(4) Present participle : 
“ As witting I no other comfort have,” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., ii 5. 
¥ To wit is used chiefly to call attention to 
something particular, or as introductory to 
a detailed statement of what has just before 
been mentioned generally, and as equivalent 
to namely : as, There were three present, to 
wit, Mr. Green, Mr. Black, and Mr. Brown. 


*2. To joke. 


“ Bristow doth pretend to wit it on his pulpit-libell.” 
—Heylin: Life o oe Laud, p. 260. 


wit, *witte, *wyt, s. [A.8, wit= know- 
ledge, from witan = to know ; cogn. with Icel. 
wit; Dan. vid; Sw. vett; O. H. Ger. wiggi; 
Ger. witz.] [WT, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Knowledge, understanding. 

“ As concernynge maliciousnes, be chy laren, but in 
wyt be perfecte.”—1 Corinth. xiv. 20. (1551.) 

2. The mental powers; intellect; 

lectual power. 
“ My wit untrained in any kind of art.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., i. 2. 
3, A superior degree of intelligence or under- 
Beandos ; bright reasoning powers; wisdom, 
sagacity. 

“If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me 80.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 240, 

4, Common sense ; sense. 

“Thave the wit to think my master isa kind of 
knave.”"—Shakeap. : Two Gentlemen, iii, 1. 

5, Imaginative and inventive faculty ; power 

of invention ; contrivance, ingenuity. 

* Past the wit of man to say what dream it was. 

Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream iv. 1. 

6. The power of original combination under 

the influence of the imagination. 

“*Men who have a great deal of wit, and prompt 
memories, have not ney the clearest By paras fs 
deepest reason.”—Locke : Hum. Underst., bk. ii., ch 

7. The faculty of associating ney in a new 

and ingenious, and at the same time natural 
and pleasing way, exhibited in apt language 
and felicitous combination of words and 
thoughts, by which unexpected resemblances 


intel- 


between things apparently unlike are vividl 
set before the mind, so as to produce a shoc 
of pleasant surprise ; facetiousness, 

“True wit is nature to advantage drest, 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well exprest.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, ii. 97. 

§ Perhaps the clearest definition of wit 
weuld be, that it is a combination of ideas 
which creates a feeling of surprise at the 
unexpected congruity of things apparently 
incongruous. Hence it would seem to be the 
power of comparison that creates wit; but 
there are many unexpected combinations of 
this character, which, as Sydney Smith justly 
observes, would be witty if they were not 
sublime or beautiful. A strong sense of gran- 
deur or beauty overpowers or takes away the 
sense of wit. He instances the idea in Camp- 
bell’s Lochiel—* Coming events cast their 
shadows before”—which, as he remarks, would 
be witty if it were not sublime. The awe and 
reverence awakened by the highest subjects 
connected with our faith also destroy the 
impression of wit ; but in the works of many 
of our most eminent religious writers, and 
even in the Scriptures, may be found happy 
combinations, which, but for the sanctity ot 
the subject, would awaken the sense of wit. 
An unexpected fitness, then, seems to form 
the essence of wit; and as the same writer 
we have referred to observes, among the un- 
educated and children the same kind of feeling 
is often awakened by a combination of things 
as well as of thoughts, such as the putting 
together ofa puzzle. (Trench: Synonyms.) 


8. One who has genius, fancy, or humour; 
a person of learning and refined ideas ; an ac- 
complished scholar. 


“ He did not, however, in the least affect the charac- 
oe ore wit or of an orator.’ '"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. v: 


9. In modern usage one distinguished or 
noted for bright or amusing sayings; a 
humorist. 


“The wits and the Puritans had never pe on: 
friendly terms.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 


10. (Pl.): The understanding, the intellect, 


“ His wits are not so blunt.” 


kesp..: Much Ado, iii. 5, 

II. Technically : 

1, Bot. : GQ) Hyoscyamus luteus ; (2) Nicotiana. 
rustica. sek Ae & Holland.) [Topsacco.)} 

2. Phrenol. : The faculty which disposes its 
possessor to mirthfulness. Alone, or in com- 
bination with other faculties, it produces the 
tendency to mirth, humour, satire, &c. Spurz- 
heim classified it with the affective faculties. 
Gall and Combe considered it intellectual. 
It is situated on the upper part of the fore- 
head, towards one side. 


41. At one’s wits’ end: At a complete loss 
what further steps or measures to adopt; 
having exhausted the last known plan or 


contrivance. 
“ Now your counsels, 
For I am at my wits' end.” 
Beaum., & Flet.: Mad Lover, iv. 


*2. The five wits: An old expression, some- 
times used for the five senses, but oftener 
defined common wit, imagination, fantasy, 
estimation, memory. 

oe ae five wits nor my five senses can 

suade one foolish heart from serving thee.” 
hakesp,: Sonnet 141. 

* wit-cracker, s. One who breaks jests; 
a joker. 

“A college of wit-erackers cannot ee me out of 
my humour.”"—Shakesp, : Much Ado, v. 

* wit-craft, s. 

1, Art of reasoning ; logic. 

2. Contrivance, invention, wit. 


“ He was no body that could me hammer out of his 
name an invention by this wit- craft, and picture it 
accordingly.”—Camden : Remains, 


* wit-jar, s. A head. 

“Dr. Hale... has brought me back my wit-jur."— 
Richardson : Clarissa, viii. 249. 

* wit-snapper, «. One who affects wit. 


ee Goodly lord, what a tage Ca are you!l”— 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 5 


* wit-starved, a. Barren of wit ; desti- 
tute of genius. 


* wit-tooth, s. A wisdom-tooth (q.v.). 
(P. Holland: Pliny, bit xii., ch. xxv.) 


* wit-wanton, a. Over subtle. 
“ Wit-wanton men.”—Fuller : Church Hist., X1v. 4. 


* wit-worm, s. One that feeds on wit ; a 
canker of wit. 


“Thus to come forth so suddenly a wit-worm.” 
Ben Jonson. 


af = 
_ ~bOil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 


cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = 


shiin; -tion, -gion-- zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 


i. ‘ a: ; ‘ 
eS ae or 
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witan—witenagemot 


a 


*wit-an, s. ([A.5.= the wise men.] The 
Witenagemot (q.v.). 


witch (1), * wicche, * witche, s. [A.S. 
wicca =a wizard; wicce =a witch. Wicce is 
the fem. of wicca, and wicca is a corruption of 
witga, 2 common abbreviated form of witiga 
witega =a prophet, soothsayer, wizard... 
from witan = tosee. Cf. Icel. vitki = a wizard, 
whence vitka =to bewitch. The Icel. vitki is 
from vita = to know, as A.S. witga, orig. =a 
seer, is from witan = to see, allied to witan = 
to know. (Skect.)] [WISEACRE.] 

*1, Aman given to the black art ; a sorcerer, 
a wizard. 

“There was a man in that citie whose name was 

Symount a wicche,”— Wycliffe: Acts vili. 9. 

2, A woman supposed to have formed a 
compact with the devil or with evil spirits, 
and by their means to be enabled to operate 
supernaturally ; a sorceress. 

3. A term of reproach for an old and ugly 
woman, with no reference to the practice of 
sorcery. 

“Foul wrinkled witch, what makest thou in my 
sight?” Shakesp.: Richard ITT., i. 3. 

4, A bewitching or charming young woman ; 
@ woman possessed of bewitching or fascinat- 
ing attractions, 

q To be no witch: To be rather stupid ; to 
be not very clever. 

“The editor és clearly no witch ata riddle."— Carlyle: 

Miscell., iii. 51. 

witch-balls, s. pl. Interwoven masses 
of the stems of herbaceous plants, often met 
with on the steppes of Tartary. (Treas. of Bot.) 


* witch-finder, s. A professional dis- 
coverer of witches; one whose services were 
taken advantage of formerly when the prose- 
eution of so-called witches was in vogue, 

“A notorious witch-finder in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Matthew Hopkins ... hanged one year no less 
than sixty reputed witches in his own county of 
Essex.”—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 864. 

witch-hag, s. 

Ornith. : A local name for the Swallow (q.v.) 
in Caithness, 

“ Among the superstitious of Caithness, the Swallow 
is called ‘ Witch-hag.’ They say that if a swallow flies 
under the arm of a person it immediately becomes 
paralyze Is it because of the same superstition 

hat in some parts of England the innocent Swift is 

called ‘the Develin’?”—S. Smiles: Robert Dick, p. 97. 

witch-meal, s. The powdery pollen of 

Lycopodium clavatwm, or Club-moss. [Lyco- 
PODIUM. ] 


witch-meat, s. [WitcHsEs’ BUTTER, 2. ] 


* witch-note, s. A weird note or sound. 
(Scott: Glenfinlas.) 


witch-ointment, s. An ointment made 
of repulsive ingredients and supposed to pos- 
Sess magical powers. 
“The medizval witch-ointments which brought 
visionary beings into the presence of the patient, 
transported him to the witches’ sabbath, Saaeloa him 
: turn into a beast."—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), 
i. 418. 
t witch-ridden, a. Ridden or tormented 
by witches. [HaqG-RIDDEN.] 


* witch-wolf, s. A werewolf (q.v.). 


“Called by the inhabitants lougarous, in English 
witch-wolves,”—Adams : Works, ii. 119. 


witch (2), wy¢h (1), s. [A.S. wice = a kind 
of tree.] A kind of tree, probably a witch- 
elm or witch-hazel. 


witch-elm, wych-elm, s. 

Bot.: Ulmus montana. It is a large tree 
eighty to a hundred feet high; the trunk 
with an occasional girth of fifty feet; the 
twigs pubescent, the leaves doubly or trebly 
serrate, the stamens four to six with purple 
anthers, the seed in the centre of the oblong 
or sub-orbicular samara. Indigenous in the 
north of England and in Scotland, and the 
only truly British species of the genus. Called 
also the Scotch or Mountain Elm. 


witch-hazel, wych-hazel, s. 

Botany : 

1. The genus Hamamelis (q.v.); specif., 
Hamuamelis virginica. It is a shrub from eight 
to twelve feet high, with large, alternate, ob- 
ovate, acute, dentate leaves and axillary clus- 
tered yellow flowers, It grows in most woods 
in North America, flowering in October and 
November. 

2. (Pl.): The order Hamamelidacee (q.v.). 
(Liniley.) 

3. The Witch-elm (q.v.). 


witch-tree, s. The Mountain-ash (q.v.). 


witch, v.f. [A.S. wiccian.; [WircH, 3.] To 


bewitch, to fascinate, to enchant. 


“Am I not witch'd like her? or thou not false like 
him?” Shakesp. - 2 Henry VI., iii, 2, 


witch’ -craft, * witche - craft, s. [A.8. 


wiccecreft, from wicce =a witch, and craft = 
craft, art.] 


1, The practices of witches ; a supernatural 
ower which persons were formerly supposed 
Oo obtain by entering into a compact with 

the devil. The compact was sometimes ex- 
press, whether oral or written, when the 
witch abjured God and Christ, and dedicated 
herself wholly to the evil one; or only im- 
plied, when she actually engaged in his ser- 
vice, practised infernal arts, and renounced 
the sacraments of the church, The express 
compact was sometimes solemnly confirmed 
at a general meeting, at which the devil pre- 
sided, and sometimes privately made by the 
witch signing the articles of agreement with 
her own blood, or by the devil writing her 
name in his ‘‘ black book,” The contract 
was sometimes of indefinite duration, at other 
times for a certain number of years. The 
witch was bound to be obedient to the 
devil in everything, while the other party 
to the act delivered to the witch an imp, or 
familiar spirit, to be ready at call and to do 
whatever was directed. [Fty, s., I. 1. (5), 
4.) He further engaged that they should 
want for nothing, and be able to as- 
sume whatever shape they pleased to visit 
and torment their enemies and accomplish 
their infernal ends. The belief in witchcraft 
is of great antiquity. The punishment for 
witcheraft was death, generally by burning. 
The number of people put to death in Eng- 
land has been estimated at about 30,000. 
Statutes were passed against witchcraft in the 
reigns of Henry VI., Henry VII. (1541), 
Elizabeth (1563), and James I. (1604). During 
the sitting of the Long Parliament 3,000 per- 
sons are said to have been executed on the 
charge of witchcraft. Judicial convictions 
were checked chiefly by the firmness of Judge 
Holt, who in about ten trials, from 1694 to 
1701, charged the juries in such a manner as 
to cause them to bring in verdicts of acquittal. 
The first law against witchcraft in Scotland 
was passed in 1563. The last victims in Eng- 
land were Mrs. Hickes and her daughter nine 
years of age, executed in 1716, and the last in 
Scotland suffered in 1722. The prosecution of 
supposed witches was by no means confined to 
England. All Europe was infected with the 
delusion, and it is estimated that not less than 
300,000 persons were executed as witches 
during the prevalence of this epidemic of 
superstition, which for several centuries 
afflicted Europe. The last judicial victim of 
the delusion was a servant girl at Glarus, in 
German Switzerland, who was put to death for 
witchcraft in 1782. This country did not 
quite escape the epidemic, though fortunately 
its share in it was a small one. The Salem 
Witchcraft persecution, under which nineteen 
executions took place in 1691-92, was the most 
deplorable outbreak of the cruelty of super- 
stition which the territory of the United States 
has ever known. An execution for witchcraft 
had taken place in New England as early 
as 1648, but after the reaction in public 
opinion which began in 1693, this shameful 
delusion came to an end, so far as persons 
in authority were concerned. The most 
absurd ideas were entertained by the believers 
in witchcraft. Witches, they held, with the 
aid of the devil, could produce mice and vermin, 
rob men of their powers by a touch or a 
breath, raise storms, foretell events, change 
themselves into cats and other animals, and per- 
form other magical feats. [WALPURGIS-NIGHT.] 


2. Power more than ordinary or natural ; 
irresistible influence ; fascination. 
“She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d ; 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have used.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i, & 


+ witch’-én, s. [WIcKEN.] 
witch’-ér-¥, s. [Eng. witch (1), s. ; -ery.] 


+1. Sorcery, enchantment, witchcraft. 
“Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells ... 
Deep-skilled in all his mother's witcheries.” 
Milton: Comus, 523. 
2, Fascination; irresistible or entrancing 
influence. 
“ A mask that leaves but one eye free, 
To do its best at witchery.” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 


witch’-és, s. pl. [WrcH (1), 3.) 


witches’ besoms, «. pl. 

Bot.: The tufted bunches produced uporm 
the Silver Fir by the attack of a fungus, Pert 
dermium elatinum. 


witches’ butter, s. 

Botany: 

1. The popular name for a fungus, Kmaw 
glandulosa; dark brown or black, and of 
jelly-like consistence, with small, glandular 
points above and a rough surface below. 

2. The genus Tremella (q.v.), and spec. 
T. Nostoc. Named from its buttery appear- 
ance and its rapid growth in the night 
(Prior.) Called also Witch-meat. 


witches’ milk, s. 
Bot. : Hippuris vulgaris. 


witches’ sabbath, s. A nocturnal meet- 
ing of witches, such as is described under 
Witchcraft, 1. (q.v.). The accounts of these 
meetings which have come down to us are 
either purely imaginary, or based on traditions 
of old pagan rites. (Cf. Milton: Comus, 580- 
386.) 


“The first among medieval writers to notice the 
witches’ sabbath was Regino, abbot of Prume, at the 
beginning of the tenth century ; he speaks of ‘wicked 
woinen,’ who say that they attend great meetings by 
night, ‘with Diana, the goddess of the pagans, ana 
do her bidding.’—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., D. 864 


+ witches’ thimble, s. 
Bot. : Silene maritima. 


witch’-€t, s. [Etym, doubtful.) A kind of 
plane, with a conical aperture and inclined 
knife, which reduces to roundness a bar which 
is rotated as it is passed therethrough. 


witch’-ing, a. [Witcu, v.] Bewitching, en 
chanting, fascinating. 
“ All shall combing their witching powers to steep 
My convert’s spirit in that softening trance,” 
Moore; Veiled Prophet, 
witch’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. witching; -ly.) 
In a bewitching, fascinating, or enchanting 
manner, 
“ There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, i. & 
* witch’-mon-gér, s. [Eng. witch (1), s., 
and monger.] A believer in witchcraft, 


“It is naturall to unnaturall pernls and peculiar 
unto witchmongers to pursue the poore.”—f&, Scot: 
The eegeer em of Witchcraft. (Epistle to Lord Man- 
wood, 


*wite (1), * wyte, vt. [A.8. witan = to 
punish, to blame; wite=a punishment, a 
fine ; cogn. with Icel. vita = to fine; viti=a 
fine, punishment; Dut. wijten = to impute; 
wijte =imputation.} To blame, to censure, 
to reproach, 


“ And sooth to say it is foolehardie thing, 
Rashly to wyten creatures so diuine.” 
Spenser: Colin Clout 
* wite (2), v.t. [Wit, v.] 


* wite (1), s. [Wits (1), v.] 
ts A punishment, pain, penalty, or mulot; 
a fine. 
2. Blame, censure, reproach. 
“ Sires, let me ae the wite,” 


2 haucer . 0. T., 16,49 
* wite (2), s. [WiT, s.] +9 ¥ 


* wite-less, * wite-lesse, a. [Bng. write (1, 
8. ; -less.] Blaineless. 


“Ne can Willy wite the witelesse heardgroome.” 
Spenser; Shepheards Calender ; August. 


wit'-én-ag-é-modt, wit-én-ag-é-mote, 
s. [A.8. witena-gemot=an assembly of wise 
men, from witena, gen. pl. of wita=a wise 
man; witan= to know, and gemot =a meet- 
ing, an assembly, a moot.] 

Eng. Hist.: Amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
the great atone or general assembly which 
met annt&lly or oftener, wherever the king 
kept his Christmas, Easter, or Whitsuntide, 
as well to do private justice as to consulé 
upon public business. It was composed of 
the athelings, or princes, ealdormen, or nobles, 
the large landowners, the principal ecclesias- 
tics, &e. They formed the highest court. of 
judicature in the kingdom, and their concur- 
rence was necessary to give validity to law 
and treaties with foreign states. They hb 
even power to elect the king, and if the throne 
passed to the heir of the late king, the new 
sovereign had to be recognized formally by 
the witenagemot at a meeting assembled for 
the purpose. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, oiir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », @=6; ey=a; qu> kw. 


witful—wither 
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* wit'-ful, a. (Eng. wit, s., and -full.] Full of 
wit, knowledge, or wisdom ; wise ; knowing ; 
sensible. 

o'Tis a miraculous that your dull and blind 
worship should so sodainly turn both sightful and 
witful.”"—Ohapman ;: Musque of Middle Temple. 
with, prep. [A.S. widh = with, and also often 
against (a sense still preserved in such phrases 
as to fight with = to fight against); cogn. with 

Icel. vidh = against, by, at, with Dan. ved = 

by, at; Sw. vid= near, by, at. With has to 

a great extent taken the place of A.S. and 

Mid. Eng. mid = with, which is now obsolete.] 

(WirHeRs.] A preposition or particle used to 

denote, indicate, designate, or express : 

(1) Competition, antagonism, or opposition. 
“ His face still combating with tears.” 
Shukesp.- Richard II., v. 2. 
(2) A being together or in the company of ; 
companionship ; company ; identity of place. 
“TT lingered with you at your shop.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, tii. 1. 
(8) Mutual action or suffering ; association 
or union in action, purpose, thought, feeling, 
or the like; partnership; intercourse ; sym- 
pathy. 
“ With thee she talks, with thee she moans ; 
With thee she sighs, with thee she groans ; 
With thee she says: ‘Farewell mine own!’” 
Surrey: Descript. of the State of the Lover. 
(4) Junction or community ; concomitance ; 
consequence, appendage, addition; acces- 
Bories, accompaniments. 
“A tongue with a tang.” 

Shakesp. ; Tempest, ii. 2. 

(6) Simultaneousness ; identity of time or 
immediate succession. 
‘*Tbe world hath ending with thy life.” 

Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 12. 
(6) A being on the side or in favour of; 
syepethy, assistance, friendship, partisan- 

‘p. 


ae an that is not with me is against me.”—Matthew 
0. 

(7) Holding a place in the estimation, 
opinion, consideration, judgment, or thoughts ; 
upon. 

“Such arguments had invincible force with those 
Be pormeapbera who became Christians,” —Addison. 


(8) A means. 


“Tl smother thee with kisses.” 
Shakesp..: Venus & Adonis, 18, 


* (9) Before means of nourishment = on or 
apon. 
“To dine and sup with water and bran.”— Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, iv. 3. 


(0) A cause. 
“ He burns with bashful shame: she, with her tears, 


Doth quench the maiden pea of his cheeks.” 
Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 49, 


* (11) An external agency by which an effect 
is produced, at one time usually (and at 
present exclusively) expressed by the prepo- 
sition by. 

“ Brought with armed men back to Messina.” 
Shakesp, > Much Ado, v. 4, 


(12) Correspondence, comparison, likeness. 


“ Weigh oath with oath,” 
. : Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 2. 


* (13) Sometimes = like, 
“ As if with Circe she would oa my shape.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, v. 8 


*(14) At; in consequence of, 


“ I feel remorse in myself with his words.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, iv. 7. 

YJ By, with, and through are closely allied 
in many of their uses, and it is difficult to lay 
_down arule by which their uses may be dis- 
tinguished. For the difference between with 
and by, see By. Trench (Synonyms) further 

discriminates between them as follows : 


“Whenever a certain effect is implied as proceeding 
from two causes, the remote and original cause is ex- 
pressed by the use of by, and the immediate one b 
with. For instance: The tree was cut down by Wood. 
man with au axe. If we said, by an axe, it would im- 
ply some free agency on the part of theaxe, Witha 
‘woodinan, on the other hand, would imply that the 
woodman was an unconscious instrument in the 
tree's destruction. On the other hand, whenever a 
conscious agent is implied, we use the wo:d by. In 
general, with is improper, not only when a conscious 
agent is pap ocee ut when the agent is personified to 
a certain degree in our own ds, from its action 
being apparently voluntary. By and with are often 
used when no agent is spoken of, but a certain object 
is said to be accomplished certain means. But in 
this case, by implies that the means used are essential ; 
with, only that they are useful in aiding our endeav- 
ours. Through is somewhat different from the other 
words mentioned, It often implies that the means 
used are the pened channels for the conveyance of 


the object or advantage specified ; as, I heard the news 
nye such a person ; I received aremittance through 
e bank. 


¥ With child: Pregnant; in the family way. 


“She was found with child of the Holy Ghost.”— 
Matthew i. 18. 


with, s. (Wrrae.] 


* with-al’, * with’-All, * with-alle, adv. & 
prep. (Eng. with and all. It has taken the 
place of A.S. mid ealle = with all, wholly.) 


A. As adverb: 
“im 1, With the rest, together; with that or 
is. 


“* He will scarce be pleased withatl.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen, ii. 7. 

2. At the same time; together with this or 
that ; in addition ; further. 

“ And Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, 
and withal how he had slain all the prophets with the 
sword.”—1 Kings xix. 1. 

B. As prep. : With. Used after relatives or 
equivalent words, being separated from the 
object and placed at the end of a sentence or 
clause. 


“ The fruit thereof shall be holy to praise the Lord 
withal,”— Lev, xix. 23. 


with’-am-ite, s._ [After Dr. Witham, who 
discovered it ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Epidote (q.v.) of a car- 
mine-red colour; strongly pleochroic. Hard- 
ness, 6 to 6°5; sp. gr., 3137. Found in 
acicular crystals in a trap rock at Glencoe, 
Argyleshire. 


wi-tha’-ni-a, s. [A genus founded by 
Pauquy, who omits to state why he so named 
it.] 


Bot.: A genus of Physalee. Calyx cam- 
panulate, five-toothed ; corolla campanulate, 
the limb five-partite ; stamens five, inserted 
in the tube of the corolla, not prominent; 
berry enclosed in the enlarged calyx, two- 
celled, with several sub-reniform seeds. Small 
shrubs, chiefly from Spain and the Canary 
Islands. Withania coagulans, a small Afghan 
and Indian shrub, produces small berries, used 
by the natives in coagulating milk to make it 
into cheese. The dried fruit, which is alterative 
and diuretic, is given in India in dyspepsia, 
flatulent colic, and chronic liver diseases. 
The root of W. somnifera, another Indian 
species, is considered to be tonic, alterative, 
and aphrodisiac, narcotic and diuretic, and 
deobstrnent; it is given in India in con- 
sumption, debility, and marasmus ; the leaves, 
which are very bitter, are prescribed in fevers, 
and the fruit as a diuretic; the ground root 
and leaves are used as an external application 
in carbuncles, ulcers, and painful swellings. 
(Caleutta Exhib. Report.) 


* with-bear’, v.t. [Eng. with, and bear.] To 
bring together. (Wycliffe: Isaiah 1xii. 9.) 


* with-child’, v.t. [Eng. with, and child.] To 
get with child. 


“* Withchilds each moment his owne lawfull wife.” 
Sylvester : Du Bartas; second day, first week, 390. 


* with-draught’ (aught as aft), s. [Eng. 
with = against, back, and draught.) With- 
drawal. 


“ A withdraught of all God's favours.”— Ward: Ser- 
mons, p. 145. 


with-draw’ (pa. t. withdrew, * withdrough, 
*withdrowe, pa. par. * withdrawen, withdrawn), 
vt. & i. [Eng. with = against, in an opposite 
direction, and draw, v.] 
A. Trans. : To draw back or in an opposite 
direction : as 
1, To cause to return or move, as from an 
advanced position ; to move, take, or remove 
back or away. 


“The great multitude was avithdrawen and re- 
tournyd es theyr occupacyons,”"—Fabyan: Chronycle ; 
Charles VII. (av. 1380). 


2. To take back, as something that has 
been given, conferred, or enjoyed. 

“The withdrawing of his favour and grace."—Wyat. 

Letter to his Son. 

3. To retract, to recall, as a promise, threat, 
charge. 

“ Wouldst thou withdraw it [thy vow]?” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Jutliet, ii, 2. 

4, To take back or away from a state of 
being used. 

‘* Whenever he employs any Sak of it in maintain- 
. ing unproductive hands of any kind, that is from 

that moment withdrawn from his capital.”—Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, bk. ii, ch iii, 

B, Intrans.: To retire from or quit a com- 
pany or place ; to go away ; to step backward 
or aside; to retire, to retreat, to recede. 

‘‘T know the cause of his withdrawing.”—Shakesp. : 
Meazure for Measure, iii, 2. 
{| In this sense often used reflexively. 


“From whence he privily withdrew himself.”— 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece. (Arg.) 


with-draw-al, s. [Eng. withdraw; -al.J 
The act of withdrawing or taking back; a re- 
calling ; retractation: as, the withdrawal of 
&@ promise or threat, 

Y Withdrawal of a juror: 

Law: The withdrawal of a juryman by con- 
sent of the litigants when the jury of which 
he is one cannot agree on a verdict. In such 
a case the matter is left undecided, and each 
side pays its own costs. 


with-draw’-ér, s. 
One who withdraws. 


“ He was not a withdrawer of the corn but a seller.” 
—Outred: Trans. of Cope (1580). 


[Eng. withdraw; -er.] 


with-draw’-ing, pr. par. ora. [WiTHpRAW.]) 
Retreating, receding. 
“Your hills and long withdrawing vales.” 
Thomson ; Spring, 67. 
* withdrawing-room, s. A drawing 
room. (q.V.). 


“ For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, 
with a withdrawing-room, with a kitchen, butteries, 
and other conveniencies, is sufficient.”—Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 


* with-draw-mént, s. [Eng. withdraw; 
-ment.| The act of withdrawing ; withdrawal. 
“Tts withdrawment in the wiuter.”"—dwards.: On 

the Will, pt. ii., § 3. 


with-drawn’, * with-draw-en, pc. par. or 
a. [WITHDRAW.] 


withe, with, * withthe, 
*wythe, s. [WirHy.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A tough, flexible branch or twig used in 
binding things together; a willow or osiex 
twig. 

“Pinned fast together with wooden pins, and bound 

hard with withes."—Dampier ; Voyuges (an. 1684). 

2. A band or tie made of a twisted flexible 
sapling. 

3. A flexible handle to a cold-chisel, setter, 
or fuller. 

4, A band, tie, or bond generally. 

“These cords and wythes will hold men’s consciences, 
when force attends and twists them.’’—King Charles: 
Eikon Basilike, 

IL. Technically : 

1. Naut.: A ring or boom-iron, by which a 
beam is set out or in on its principal spar. 

2. Build.: A wall dividing two flues in a 
stack of chimneys. 


withe-rod, s. 

Bot.: Viburnum nudum, a shrub eight or 
ten feet high. Leaves oval-oblong, reticu- 
lated beneath, their margin reyolute and 
obscurely crenulate ; petioles naked ; flowers 
in pale yellow cymes; berries blue. Found 
in swamps in North America. 


* withe, v.t. [WirHE, s.] To bind with withes 
or twigs. 


“Stay buta while, and yee shall see him with'd, and 
halter'd and stak’t and baited to death.”—Bp, Hall: 
Defeat of Crueltie. 


with’-ér, * wid-ren, v.t. &7. [A variant of 
weather, so that to wither = to expose to the 
weather.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To cause to fade and become dry, as by 
exposure to the weather; to make sapless 
and shrunken ; to dry up. 

“ Decay'd by time, or wither'’d by a frost,” 
Cowper: The Vulediction. 

2. To cause to shrink, wrinkle, or decay for 
want of animal moisture; to cause to lose 
bloom; to shrivel up; to cause to have a 
wrinkled or shrivelled skin or muscles. 

“There was a man which had his hand withered.”— 

Matthew xii. 10. 

Il. Fig.: To blight, injure, or destroy, as 
by some malign or baleful influence ; to affect 
fatally by malevolence ; to cause to perish or 
languish generally. 

“Ev'n with a look she withers all the bold.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 160, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To lose the sap or juice; to dry and 
shrivel up; to lose freshness and bloom ; to 
fade, to dry up. 

“* When I have pluck’d thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again : 
It needs must wither. Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2 

2. To become dry and wrinkled, as frem 
loss or want of animal moisture; to lose 
pristine freshness, vigour, bloom, softness, 


* witthe, 


‘GIL, b6Y; pdUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


“Gian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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smoothness, or the like, as from age or dis- 
ease ; to decay. 

“A fair face will wither ; a full eye will wax hollow: 
but a good heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon,”— 
Shakesp.: Henry V.,v. 2. 

* 3. To decay generally ; to decline, to lan- 

guish ; to fade or pass away. 
“O wither'd truth.” 
Shahesp.: Troilus & Oressida, v. 2. 
with’-ér (1), s. [WiTHE.] 
Timber-trade: A name given in some parts 
of the country to what are more commonly 
termed binders (q.v.). 


with’-ér (2), s. [WITHERS.] 


wither-band, s._ A piece of iron which 
is laid under a saddle, about four fingers above 
the horse’s withers, to keep the two pieces of 
wood tight that form the bow. (Farriers’ 
Dictionary.) 

wither-wrung, a. 
the withers, as a horse. 


Injured or hurt in 


with’-éred, pa. par. ora. [WITHER, v.] 


* with’-ered-néss, s. [Eng. withered ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being withered, literally 
or figuratively. 

“The dead witheredness of good affections."—Bp. 
Hall: Cont, ; Pool of Bethesda. 


“ with’-ér-ing, pr. par. or a. [WITHER, ¥.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Causing to fade or wither ; 
blasting, blighting, or destroying, as by some 
malign or baleful influence. 
“ How many a spirit born to bless 
Has sunk beneath that withering name.” 
Moore: Fire- Worshippers. 
2. Bot. : Fading though not falling off until 
the part which bears it is perfected, as the 
flowers of Orobanche. 


with’-ér-ing-i-a, s. [Named after Dr. Wm. 
Withering, M.D., F.R.S. (1741-1799), author 
of a Botanical Arrangement of the Vegetables of 
Great Britain (1776). | 
Bot.: A genus of Solanee. Calyx urceolate- 
campanulate, four to five cleft; corolla ro- 
tate, the tube short, the limb four or five 
cleft ; stamens four or five; berry two-celled, 
many seeded. Trees, shrubs, or herbs, mostly 
South American, though one species is from 
the Cape of Good Hope. About twenty are 
known. They are not very handsome, and 
have not been introduced into greenhouses. 
The Peruvian Indians are said to boil the 
roots of Witheringia montana as an ingredient 
in soup. 


with’-ér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng withering ; -ly.] 
In a withering manner ; perishingly. 
‘But we must wander witheringly, 
In other lands to die.” 
Byron: The Wild Gazelle. 


with-ér-ite, s. [After Dr. Withering; suff. 
-ite (Min.). | 

Min.: A mineral extensively mined near 
Hexham, Northumberland, England; also in 
other localities, but mostly in small quantities. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic, but mostly 
found massive. Hardness, 3 to 3°75; sp. gr., 
4:29 to 4°35; lustre, vitreous; colour and 
streak, white ; sub-transparent to translucent. 
Compos. : carbonic acid, 22:3; baryta, 77°7 = 
100, which yields the formula BaOCO. Used 
in the manufacture of plate-glass, adultera- 
tion of white lead, and in sugar refining. 


* with-ér-ling, s. [Eng. wither, v.; dimin. 
suff. -ling.] One who is withered or decrepit. 


‘‘ We must nedes well know that all these braunches 
of heretikes . . . seme thei neuer so freshe & grene, 
bee yet in dede but witherlinges.”—Sir T. More: 
Workes, p. 186. 


*with’-ér-nam, s. [A.S. widherndm, from 
widher = against, and ndm =a taking or 
seizing, from nam, pa. t. of niman = to take.] 

Law: An unlawful distress or forbidden 
taking, as of a thing distrained out of the 
country, so that the sheriff cannot upon the 
replevin make deliverance thereof to the 
party distrained. Also, the reprisal of other 
cattle or goods in lieu of those that have been 
unjustly taken, eloined, or otherwise with- 
holden. The cattle or goods thus taken are 
said to be taken in withernam. All this prac- 
tice is obsolete since 1846. (Hnglish.) 


with’-érs, s. pl. [A.S. widhre= resistance, 
from widher = against, an extended form of 
widh = against, with (q.v.). So called because 
it is the part which the horse opposes to his 
load, on which the stress of the collar comes 


wither—withoutside 


in drawing; ef. Ger. widerrist = the withers 
of a horse from wider, old spelling of wieder 
= against and rist=an elevated place, the 
withers of a horse.] The junction of the 
shoulder-bones of a horse, forming an eleva- 
tion at the bottom of the neck and mane. 


“The poor jade is wrung in the withers.”—Shakesp. ; 
1 Henry IV, ii. 1. 


* with’-ér-sake, s. 
apostate or perfidious renegade. 


[Etym. doubtful.] An 
(Cowel.) 


with’-er-shins, adv. [A.8. widher = against, 
and suwnne = the sun.] Against the sun; ina 
direction contrary to the motion of the sun ; 
from right to left. (Scotch.) 


*with-go’, v.t. (Eng. with = against, and go.] 
To go against ; to act in opposition to. 
“‘Hsau who... did withgo his birthright.”—Barrow : 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 15. 
| In the extract the meaning seems to be, 
to forego. 


* with-hault, pret. of v. 


with-héld’; pret. & pa. par. of v. 
HOLD.] 


with-hold’, *with-holde, * wyth-hold 
(pa. t. * withhald, * withhault, withheld, pa. 
par. *withholde, *withholden, withheld), v.t. 
(Eng. with = against, back, and hold.] 

1. To hold or keep back; to restrain; to 

keep from action. 

“Employing it in, ithholding it fr . 
ticular action.’ —Locke: Buman Understand, teh, 
ch. xxl. 

2. To keep back ; to restrain ; not to grant. 

‘Who never hast a good withheld, 
Or wilt withhold from me.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymna, xliv. 

*3. To keep, to maintain. 


“To seken him a chanterie for soules, 
Or with a brotherhede to be withholde.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 514. (Prol.) 


*with-hold’-en, pa. par. of v. [WiTHHOLD.] 


with-hold’-ér, s. [Eng. withhold ; -er.} One 
who withholds. 


“That which is there threatened, happened to this 
withholder.” — Stephens; Addition to Spelman on 
Sacrilege, p. 138. 


(WITHHOLD. ] 
(WirTH- 


* with-hold’-mént, s. [Eng. withhold ; 
-ment.] The act of withholding. 


with-in’ * with-inne, * with-ynne, prep. 
& adv. [A.8. widhinnan, from widh= against, 
back, and innan, an adverbial formation from 
im = in.] 

A. As preposition : 

1, In the inner or interior parts of; inside 
of. The opposite of without. 

“Satan housed within this man.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 

2, In the limits, range, reach, or compass 
of; not beyond; used of place, distance, 
length, time, or quantity. Hence, specifically, 
applied— 

(1) To place, distance, or length = not far- 
ther than ; not of greater length or distance 
than ; not beyond. 

“ Within a mile of my court.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Lubour's Lost, i. 1. 

(2) To time = not longer ago than; not later 
than ; not in a longer time than. 

“A blind man within this half-hour hath received 

his sight.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ii. 1. 

(3) To quantity = not exceeding: as, To 
live within one’s income. 

3. In the reach of; in. 

“Come not within his danger by thy will.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 639. 

4, Inside or comprehended by the scope, 
limits, reach, or influence of; circumscribed 
by; not beyond, not exceeding, not over- 
stepping, or the like. 


‘““Were every action concluded within itself, and 
drew no consequences after it, we should undoubtedly 
never err in our choice of good.”—Locke. 


=n. 


“ Lead these teney rivals so astray 
As one come not within another’s way.” 
Shakesp,; Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


B, As adverb: 
1. In the interior or inner parts; internally ; 
especially — 
(1) In the house ; indoors, at home. 
4 pecs within there?”—Skakesp, ; Merry Wives, 


(2) In the mind, heart, or soul. 


“And our souls are speaking so much within, that 
they despise all foreign conversation.”—Dryden : 
State of Innocence. 


_ | 2. Used in calling for servants, or persona 
in the vicinity. 
“Some wine, within there.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ti}. 1L 
J From within: From the inside; from 
within door ; from the heart or mind. 
“These as thy guards from outward harms are sent ; 
Ills from within thy reason must prevent.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
*with-in’-forth, * with-ynne-forth, adv. 
{Eng. within, and forth.] Within, inside, in- 
ternally. Used— 
1. Of material objects ; internally ; on the 
inside. 
“Pharisee clense the cuppe and the plater withynne= 
Sorth, that that is withoutforth be maad clene.” — 
Wycliffe: Matt. xxiii. 
2. In the heart, mind, or soul. 


“ Beware of the false prophetes that come to you in 
the clothinge of shepe, and yet withinforth been rauen- 
ous wolues,”—Sir 7’. More ; Workes, p. 281. 


*with-in’-side, adv. [Eng. within, and side.] 
In the inner or interior parts. 
“ The teeth may be better seen withinside,”—Sharp. 


with-6ut’, *with-oute, * with-out-en, 

* with-ut-en, prep., adv., & conj. [A.S. 
widhitan =on the outside of, from widh= 
against, back, and wtan, an adverbial forma- 
tion from wt = out (q.v.).] 

A, As preposition : 

1. On or at the outside or exterior of; out 
of. (Opposed to within.) 

‘* Without the bed her other fair hand was.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 898, 

2. Out of the” limits, compass, range, or 

reach of ; beyond. 


“ Without the peril of the Athenian law.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 1. 


3, With exemption from. 


“ The great lords of Ireland informed the king that 
the Irishry might not be naturalized without damage 
to themselves or the crown.”—Davies: Ireland, 


4, Supposing the negation or omission of. 


“Without the separation of the two monarchies 
the most advantageous terms from the French must 
end in our destruction,.”—Addison. 


5. Not having or not being with; in ab- 
sence or destitution of; in separation from ; 
deprived of ; not having use or employment 
of; independent or exclusively of. 


“ Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live.” 
Keble: Evening Hymn. 


{| Colloquially, the object is frequently 
omitted after without (prep.), especially in 
such phrases as, to do without, to go without: 
as, They will give me no assistance, so I must 
do (or go) without, 

B. As adverb: 

1. On the outside ; outwardly, externally. 

“ Pitch the ark within and without.”—Genesis vi. 14. 

2. Out of doors ; outside. 

“Behold thy mother and thy brethren stand with 

out, desiring to speak with thee.”"—Matthew xii. 47, 

3. As regards external acts ; externally. 


“ Without unspotted, innocent within, 
She feared no danger, for she knew no sin.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, 1. 8. 


C. Asconj. : Unless, except. 


“Marry, not without the prince be willing.”— 
Shakesp, : Much Ado, iii, 3. 


§] In this sense rarely used by correct 
writers. 

| () From without: From the outside ; op- 
posed to from within: as, Sounds from without 
reached their ears. 

(2) Without impeachment of waste: 

Law: A reservation often made to a tenant 
for life that no one shall sue him for involun- 
tary waste, though this does not shield him 
from an action if he commit malicious waste. 

(3) Without prejudice: [PREJUDICE, s. J]. 

(4) Without recourse to me: 

Law: A phrase used by an agent who en- 
dorses a bill or note for his principal. It is 
intended to protect him from personal lia- 
bility. 

* without-door, a. 
outward ; external. 

“ Her without-door form.” 
hakesp.: Winter's Tale, il, 1. 


* with-out’-en, prep. & adv. [WirHovuT] 
* with-out-—forth, adv. [Eng. without, and 


forth.) Outside, externally, exteriorly. [W1THR- 
INFORTH (1), Extr.] 


with-6ut’-side, adv. [Eng. without, and side.] 
Outside, externally. [W1THINSIDE.] 


Being out of doors ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


withsain—wittingite 
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*with-sain, v.t. 


* with-save’, * wit-safe’, v.t. or i. 
ruption of vouchsafe.] To vouchsafe. 


“* Beseching his excelse, high, and adorant maiestie, 
that he wou'de witsafe to grant this or that.”— 
Grafton: Chron, Rich, LI, (an. 21). 


with-say’, * with-sei-en, * with-sayn, 
*with-seye, v.t. (A.8. widh = against, and 
secgan = to say.] To contradict, to deny. 
“JT wot right wel, thou darst it nat withsayn,” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 1,142. 
“with-say’-ér, * with-sei-er, s. [Eng. 
withsay ; -er.) An opponent. 


“That he be myeti to much styre in holsum doc- 
tryne, and the withseieris to with stonde.”— Wycliffe : 
Ep., p. 68. (Pref.) 


* mith nke v.t. (Eng. with = against, and 
set.) To set against; to oppose. 
“Ther way he tham withsette.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 387, 
with-stand’, * with-stond-en, v.t. & i. 
[A.S8. widhstandan, from widh = against, and 
standan = to stand.] 
A. Trans.: To stand up against; to resist 
either physical or moral force ; to oppose. 
“Oft the wintry seas, and southern winds 
Withstood their passage home.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dneid ii, 152, 
B. Intrans.: To resist; to make a stand; 
to be in resistance. 


“ Alle withstonden to hym he slogh in the mouth of 
the swerd,”— Wycliffe : Judith ii. 16. 


with-stand’-ér, s. (Eng. withstand; -er.] 
One who withstands, opposes, or resists; an 
opposer or opponent. 
“ Silence every bold withstander.” 
Dodsley : Rex et Pontifex. 


Wwith-stood’, pret. &pa. par. ofv. [WITHSTAND.] 


with-wind, * with’-wine, * with’-er- 

wine, * with-y-wind, * with’-y-wine, 
s. (Eng. with = a withy (q.v.), and wind (2), 
v.) 

Botany : 

1. (Of the first form): (1) The Woodbine 
(q.v.) ; (2) Convolvulus arvensis ; (3) C. sepiwm. 

2. (Of the other forms): Polygonum Convol- 
vulus. (Britten & Holland.) 


with’-¥, with-¥, s.& a. [A.8. widhig=a 
willow, a twig of a willow; cogn. with Icel. 
vidhja = awithy ; vidh = a with; vidtir=a 
willow ; Dan. vidie =a willow, an osier; Sw. 
vide = a willow, vidja = a willow-twig; 
©. H. Ger. widé =a willow; Ger. weide. 
Allied to Gr. iréa (itea) = a willow; Lat. vitis 
= avine; Russ. vite = to twine, plait.) 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A large species of willow. 

“T have been told of a withy treeto be seen some- 
where in Barkshire which is increased to a most tre- 

mendous bulk.”—Zvelyn. Sylva, ch. 

2. A withe, a twig, an osier, 

3. A halter made of twigs. 

II. Botany: 

1. One of the names for Salix fragilis, 
a large tree, eighty or ninety feet high, with a 

rth sometimes amounting to twenty. The 
leaves, which are more or less lanceolate, with 
half-cordate stipules, are downy when young. 
The spreading catkins appear in April and 
May. Called also the Crack-willow, this name 
and the Latin specific name, fragilis, both 
referring to the fact that the twigs are very 
fragile at their junction with the branches. 
It grows in marshy localities in England 
and Scotland, the European continent, and 
Western Asia. The name is sometimes ap- 
plied to the genus Salix (q.v.). 

2. Laserpitiwm Siler. It has bipinnate 
glabrous leaves, the leaves of the involucre 
and the involucels linear-lanceolate slightly 
awned, the fruit narrow. A native of the 
South of Europe. [Laserpirium.] 

B, As adj. : Made of withies ; like a withy ; 
flexible and tough. 

“ Thirsil from withy prison, as he uses, 
Lets out his flock.” 
P, Fletcher ; Purple Island, iti. 
~withy-woody, s. The same as WitHy, 
CASI: 8: (q.v.); 


“wit-léss, *wit-lesse, *wyt-lesse, a. 
[Eng. wit, 's.; -less.) 4 
Le Destitute bale or palareiend ing pagent. 

ng in sense; stupid, ignoran oughtless, 
(Spenser: F. Qa, IL. i.'8.) ‘ 


[Wirxsay.] 
[A cor- 


2. Proceeding from or characterized by folly 
or senselessness ; foolish, unwise, stupid. 
“ Louder and louder did he shout 
With witless hope to bring her near.” 
Wordsworth ; Mother's Return. 
*wit-léss-ly, *wit-les-ly, adv. (Eng. 
witless ; -ly.] Ina witless, senseless, or stupid 
manner; without judgment or understanding. 
‘*T have transgress’d all goodness, witlesly 
Rais’d mine own curse from posterity.” 
Beaum, «& Flet.; Moral Representations. 
*wit’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. witless; -neis.] 
The quality or state of being witless ; want of 
judgment, understanding, or sense. 


“Where wilful witlessness doth not bar against it,”— 
Sandys : State of Religion. 


*wit’-ling, s. [Eng. wit, s.; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A pretender to wit ; one who has little 
wit or understanding. 


“Light witlings may sneer as they please.’'—Blackie : 
Self-Culture, p. 85. 


*wit'-mon-gér, s. [Eng. wit, and monger.) 
One who indulges in wit of a poor kind; a 
would-be wit ; a witling. 


“The main witmonger surviving to the fanatical 
party.”— Wood ; Athenee Oxon., vol. ii, 


* wit-nen, v.i. [Wirness.] To testify. (An- 
cren Riwle, p. 30.) 


wit’-néss, *wit-nesse, *wyt-nesse, s. 
[A.S. witnes, gewitnes, from witan = to know ; 
cogn. with Icel. vitna ; Dan. vidne = to testify. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Attestation ofa fact orevent ; testimony, 
evidence. 
“Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the 
truth.”—John v. 33, 
2. That which furnishes evidence, testi- 
mony, or proof. 
“This heap is a witness between me and thee this 
day.”—Genesis xxxi. 48, 
3. One who knows or sees anything; one 
who is personally present and sees anything. 


‘‘ Many professing to be original witnesses of the 
Christian miracles,”—Paley ; Evidences of Christianity, 
vol. i. (Introd.) 


II, Law: 


1. One who sees the execution of an instru- 
ment, and subscribes it for the purpose of 
confirming its authenticity by his testimony ; 
one who signs his name as evidence of the 
genuineness of the signature of another. 

2. One who gives evidence or testimony 
under oath or affirmation in a judicial pro- 
ceeding. 

“Evidence of writings be shewed, witnesses be 
sworn, and heard before them.”—Smith ; Common- 
wealth, bk. ii., ch. xviii, 

{ (1) Witness when used as a predicate after 
the verb to be can be used in the singular 
form, though the subject or nominative is 
plural. 


“ Heaven and thoughts are witness.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 6. 


* (2) With a witness : Effectually ; to a great 

degree ; with a vengeance ; palpably, grossly. 
“ Here ’s packing with a witness.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, v. 1. 
wit’-néss, * wit-ness-en, v.t. & i. (Wir- 

NESS, 3.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, To give or bear witness or testimony 
to; to attest; to testify. 


“Behold, how many things they witness against thee.” 
—Mark xv. 4. 


* 2. To give or serve as evidence or token 
of; to substantiate ; to prove. 


‘To thee I send this written embassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit.” 
hakesp. : Sonnet 24, 


* 3, To foretell, to presage, to foretoken. 


“The sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
Witnessing storms to come, woe, and unrest.” 
Shakesp. : Richard 11., ii. 4. 


4, To see the execution of and subscribe as 
an instrument, for the purpose of establishing 
its authenticity : as, To witness a will. 

5. To see or know by personal presence ; to 
be a witness of or to. 

B. Intrans. : To bear testimony ; to testify ; 
to give evidence. 

“ The men of Belial witnessed against him.”—1 Kings 

xxi. 13. 


| (1) Witness is often used as an optative or 
imperative, in many cases with inversion. 
“ Heaven witness 
I have been to you a true and faithful wife.” 
Shakesp..: Henry VIIJ,, ii. 4. 
(2) It is sometimes followed by with. 


“God witness with me .. . how cold it struck my 
heart.—Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., iv. 5. 


* wit’-néss-ér,s. (Eng. witness, s. ;-er.] One 
who gives or bears witness or testimony; a 
witness, 

‘‘He was now so well become a constant witnesser 


‘of the passion of Christ."—Martin: Marria 
Priests. at 


* wit-safe’, v.t. ori. [WITHSAVE.] 


wit-sén’-i-a, s. [Named after Nicholas Wit- 
sen, a Dutch patron of botany.] 

Bot.: A genus of Iridacex, closely akin to 
Tris. They are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Witsenia corymbosa is a favourite in 
greenhouses. The stem of W. maura is said 
to abound in saccharine juice. 


* wit'-stand, s. (Eng. wit, and stand.] The 
state of being at one’s wits’ end. 


To be at a witstand = to be at a standstill 
from not knowing what to do. 


“They were at a witstand, and could reach no 
further.”—Hacket ; Life of Williams, i. 188. 


* witte, s. [WiT, s.] 


wit’-téd, a. (Eng. wit, s.; -ed.] Having wit, 
sense, or understanding. Used in composi- 
tion, as a quick-witted boy. 


* wit’-tén-ag-é-mote, s. [Wirenacemor.] 


wit’-térs, s. pl. [The same as withers = that 
which opposes or resists the arrow from being 
drawn back.) The barb of a spear, fishing- 
hook, or the like. (Scotch.) 


‘He deserved his paiks for’t—to put out the light 
when the fish was on one’s witter's,”—Scott: Guy Man- 
nering, ch. xxvi. 


* wit’-ti-cAs-tér, s. [From witty, on analogy 
of poetaster, &c.] A mean, poor, or pretended 
wit ; a witling. 

“The mention of a nobleman seems quite sufficient 


to arouse the spleen of our witticaster.”—Milton. 
(Latham.) 


witt’-ich-en-ite, witt'-ich-ite (w as v). 
s. [After Wittichen, Baden, where found ; 
suff. -ite.] 

Min.: A mineral belonging to the sulpho- 
bismutite section of the sulpharsenite and 
sulphantimonite group. Crystallization, ortho- 
rhombic, though occurring mostly massive, 
Hardness, 3°5; sp. gr., 4°3 to 5; lustre, 
metallic ; colour, steel-gray, tarnishing on ex- 
posure ; streak, black. Compos.: sulphur, 
19°44; bismuth, 42°11; copper, 38°45, which 
yields the formula 8CuS + BieS3; another 
analysis gives the formula 3(CuFeS + (Bio8.3. 


wit'-ti-cism, s. [Eng. witty ; c connect., and 

suff. -ismv.] A witty sentence, phrase, or re- 
mark ; an observation characterized by wit 

“Tis no great wonder that such a three-lettered 

man as. you should make such a witticism of three 

letters.” — Milton : Defence of the English People, ch. ii. 

{| Dryden is in error in saying as he did 

that he coined this word: ‘‘A mighty wit- 

ticism (if you will pardon a new word)...” 

—State of Innocence. (Pref.) 


* wit/-ti-fied, a. [Eng. witty ; -fy, -ed.] Havy- 
ing wit ; clever, witty. 

“ These were... dispersed to those wittified ladiea 
who were willing to come into the order.”—North. 
Life of Lord Guilford, i. 59. 

wit’-ti-ly, adv. [Eng. witty ; -ly.] 
* 1, Ingeniously, cunningly, artfully 
“* But is there any other beast that lives, 
Who his own harm so wittily contrives?” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
2. In a witty manner; with wit; with a 
witty turn or phrase; with an ingenious and 
amusing association of ideas. 


“This raving upon antiquity in matter, Horace 
has wittily described.”—Locke : Conduct of the Under- 
standing, § 24. 


wit'-ti-néss, * wit-ti-nesse, s. [Eng. witty; 
~ness. | 

1, Ingenuity, 
skill. 


“ Deserueth his wittinesse in deuising, his pithi- 
ness in uttering, his pastoral rudeness.”—Spenser : 
Epilogue to Master Harvey. 


2. The quality or state of being witty. 
* 3, An artful, clever, or ingenious device. 


“The third in the discoloured mantle spangled all 
over, is Euphantaste, a well-conceited wittiness."—Ben 
Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, v. 3. 


wit'-ting, weét’-ing, pr. par. or a. [Wi7, v.} 


witt'-ing-ite, s. [After Wittingi, in Storkyro 
Finland, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). : 
Min. : An amorphous mineral, apparently 


cunning, art, artfulness, 


boy; PoUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 


-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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resulting from the alteration of rhodonite 
(q.v.). Compos.: a hydrated silicate of the 
proto- and sesquioxides of manganese and 
iron. A doubtful species. Grouped by Dana 
with Neotokite (q.v.), 


wit’-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. witting ; -ly.] Know- 
ingly; with knowledge or design; of seb 
purpose. 
“ Guiding his hands wittingly.”—Gen. xviii. 14. 


{ wit'-tol, * wit’-tall, * whit’-tol, s. [A 
word of doubtful origin, but probably the 
same as witwall or woodwall, old names for a 
bird into whose nest the cuckoo dropped her 
eggs ; ef. gull = (1) a bird, (2) a simpleton.] A 
euckold; one who knows of his wife’s infi- 
delity, and submits to it. 


“ And secret intelligence was still transmitted from 
cae wittol to the adulteress,"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. ix, 


% wit/-tol, v.t. [WrrTot, s.] To make a wittol 
or cuckold of. 
“ He would wittol me,” 
Davenport ; City Match, i. 1. 
* wit'-tol-ly, a. (Eng. wittol; -y.] Like a 
wittol or cuckold ; cuckoldly. 


“ The jealous wittolly knave hath masses of money.” 
—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, ii. 2. 


witts, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Tin ore from the 
stamping-floor. 


witty, * wit-tie, a. 
(W1r, s.] 

* 1. Possessed of wit, understanding, judg- 

ment, or sense ; able, intellectually considered. 


“T confess notwithstanding, with the wittiest of the 
school divines, that if we speak of strict justice God 
could no way have been bound to requite man’s labours 
in so large and ample a manuner.’—Hooker; ccles. 
Polity, bk. i., ch. xi. 

* 2. Ingenious ; clever ; skilfully or cleverly 
devised. 

“Tt will become much colder than it was before 
which I assure you came first from a most wittie and 
puue invention.”"—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xxxi., 
ch. iii. 


* 3. Wise, discreet. 
“Tt is the wittiest partition that ever I heard dis- 
course.” —Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dreum, v. 

4, Possessed of wit; smartly or cleverly 
facetious or humorous; brilliant, sparkling, 
and original in expressing amusing notions or 
ideas ; ready with strikingly novel, clever, 
shrewd, or amusing sayings, or with sharp 
repartee; hence, sometimes, sarcastic, satirical. 
(Said of persons.) 


“The affectation therefore of being witty by spread- 
ing falsehoods is by no means an allowable vanity.”"— 
Secker : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 8. 

5, Characterized by or pregnant with wit or 
humour ; marked by or consisting of brilliant, 
sparkling, or ingenious ideas or notions; 
smartly and facetiously conceived or expressed. 


“Nor taint his speech with meannesses, design’d 
By footman Tom for witty and refined.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 


[A.S. witig, wittig.] 


¢ Wit/-wall, s. [See extract under Woop- 


WALL, } 
Ornith. : A popular name for ; 


1, The Golden Oriole (q.v.). 


“Of quite other origin, however, are certain names 
ever to this species [Oriolus galbula, the Golden 
riole] in Germany, of which * Weidwall' and ‘ Wit- 
well’ will serve as examples. With these is clearly 
cognate the English Witwall, though when this is 
nowadays used at all it is applied to the Green Wood- 
pecker, probably as the bird which by its colour most 
recalled to our Teutonic forefathers the continental 
species so familiar to them.”—Farrell: Brit. Birds 
(ed. 4th), i. 285. 
2. The Greater Spotted Woodpecker. [Woop- 
PECKER. } 

“This bird has several names in English ... It is 
very generally called the Pied. Woodpecker, and more 
locally the French Pie, Wood Pie, Spickel (possibly a 
diminutive of Speight), as well as Hickwall and Wit- 
wall, which it has in common with the other British 
woodpeckers,”— Varrell: Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), ii. 471 


* wit/-wan-ton, a. & 3. 
wanton.) 
A. As adj.: Inclined to indulge in idle, 
foolish, or irreverent speculations or fancies ; 
ever subtle. 


“*How dangerous it is for such witwanton men to 
dance with their nice distinctions on such mysticall 
precipices.”—Fuller : Church Hist., X. iv. 4. 


B, As subst.: One who indulges in idle, 
foolish, or irreverent speculations or fancies. 
‘All epicures, witwantons, atheists,”—Sylvester. 


* wit'-wan-ton, v.i. [Wirwanron, a.] To 
indulge in vain, sportive, or over-subtle fan- 
cies ; to speculate idly or irreverently. 


“Dangerous it is to witwanton it with the majesty 
of God.”—Fuller, 


(Eng. wit, and 


* wive, v.i. & t. [Wire.] 


A. Intrans. : To marry. 


“[To] eat, drink, and wive,” 
Byron ; Heaven & Earth, i, 8 


B. Transitive: 
1. To marry ; to take for a wife. 


“JT had rather he should shrive me than wive me.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 


2. To match to a wife; to provide with a 
wife. 
“My fate would have me wiv'd.” 
Shakesp, ; Othello, iii. 4. 
* wive’-hood, s. [Eng. wive; -hood.] The 
state or condition of a wife; wifehood; be- 
haviour becoming a wife, 


*wive'-léss, * wive-lesse, * wyve-lesse, 
a. [Eng. wive; -less.| Having no wife; wife- 
less. 


“So that they in their wivelesse state runne into 
open abominations.”"— Homilies ; Of Matrimony. 


* wive'-ly, * wyve-ly, a. (Eng. wive; -ly.] 
Pertaining to or becoming a wife ; wifely. 
“By wyuely love.”—Udal . 1 Corinthians vii. 


wi-vér, wi-vern, s. [WYVERN.] 


wives, s. pl. [WiFE.] 


wiz-ard, wis'-ard, * wys-ar, * wys-ard, 
s. & a [O. Fr. wischard, not found, but 
necessarily the older spelling of gwischard, 
guiscart = prudent, sagacious, cunning, from 
Icel. vizhr=clever, knowing, with Fr. suff. 
-ard = O. H. Ger. -hart, guis-hart, Eng. -hard, 
The Icel. vizhr is for vitshr, from vita = to 
know, to wit (q.v.). ] 
A, As substantive: 
* 1, A wise man, a sage. 
“Those Egyptian wizards old 
Which in star-read were wont have best insight,” 
Spenser; F, Q., V.i. (Introd.) 
2. One who is skilled in the occult sciences ; 
an adept in the black art; one supposed to 
possess supernatural powers, generally from 
having leagued himself with the evil one; a 
sorcerer, an enchanter. 
“The prophecies of wizards old.” 
Waller: Virgil ; dineid iv. 
3. Hence, in popular modern language, one 
skilled in legerdemain, a conjuror, a juggler. 


*B. As adjective: 
1, Haunted or frequented by wizards. 


“ Sever'd from the haunts of men 
By a wide, deep, and wizard glen.” 
Moore: The Fire-Worshippers. 


2. Enchanting, charming. 
“The wizard song at distance died, 
As if in ether borne astray.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, iii. 25, 
* wiz-ard-ly, a. [Eng. wizard; -ly.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a wizard or 
wizards. 


* wiz'-ard-ry, s. [Eng. wizard; -ry.] The 
art or practices of wizards; sorcery, enchant- 
ment, conjuring, 


wiz-en, * wis-en-en, a. [A.S. wisnian = 
to become dry; cogn. with Icel. visna=to 
wither ; visinn = withered, palsied, dried-up ; 
Dan. & Sw. vissen = withered ; Sw. vissna = 
to fade.] Hard, dry, and shrivelled ; withered, 
weazen, dried-up. 
“ He is agay, little, wizen old man.”—Mad. D Arblay : 
Diary, V. 269. 
wiz’-en, wiz-zen, v.t. [WizEN, a.] To 
wither ; todry up; toshrivel. (Scotch.) 
“A face looking worn and wizened.”"—G@. Eliot : 
Daniel Deronda, ch. lxviii. 
P wizen-faced, a. Having a thin, shrivelled 
‘ace. 


wiz’-en, wiz-zen, s. [WEASAND.] 
* wlappe, * wlap-pen, v.i. [Lap, v.] To 
wrap, to fold. 


“Ye schulenfyndea yonge child wlappid in clothis.” 
—Wycliffe: Luke ii. 


* wlat-some, a. [A.8. wlatte = loathing, dis- 
gust.] Loathsome (q.v.). 


* wo, s.& a. [WoEr.] 
woa, exclam. [WHOA.] 


woad, * wad, * wod, s. [A.8. wdd, waad; 
cogn. with Dut. weede; Dan. vaid, veid ; Sw. 
veide; M. H. Ger. weit, weid; Ger. waid, 
weid; O. Fr. waide, watsde, guide; Fr. guéde ; 
Lat. vitrwm = woad.] 
Botany : 


1, The genus Isatis, and spec. I. tinctoria. 


Itis from one to three feet high, with the radi- 
cal leaves oblong crenate, those of the stem sa- 
gittate, the flowers yellow, and the fruit about 
three times longer than broad. [Isatis.] It 
was formerly a favourite bluedye in England. 

2. Reseda Luteola. [Werutp(1).] Withering 
calls this Wild Woad. 


3. Genista tinctoria. [GENISTA.] 


woad-mill, s. <A mill for bruising and 
preparing woad. 


woad-waxen, s. 
Bot. : Genista tinctoria, [GENISTA.) 


* woad’-éd, a. [Eng. woad ; -ed.] 
1, Dyed or coloured blue with woad, 


“Man 
Tattoo’d or woaded, winter-clad in skins,” 
Tennyson; Princess, ii. 108. 


2. Extracted or prepared from woad. 


“The set-up blues have made strangers loathe the 
woaded blues.”"—Ward: Sermons, p, 77. 


woch-ein’-ite (w as v), s. [After Lake 
Wochein, Styria, near which it was found; 
suff, -ite (Min.). | 
Min. : A variety of Beauxite (q.v.) contain- 
ing very little oxide of iron. ‘Till recently 
this mineral and Beauxite have been used as 
some of the sources of the metal aluminium. 


* wode, * wood, a. [A.S. wéd.] Mad, furious, 
violent. 


“ He stirred his horse, as he were wode,” 
Scott: Thomas the Rhymer, ii. 


* wode, s. [Woop.] 


wode-whistle, 
Bot. : Conium maculatum. (Halliwell.) 


* wode, v.i. [Wops, a.] To grow or become 
mad, 


*wode’-géld, s. [Mid. Eng. wode = wood, 
and geld, s.] A geld or payment for wood. 


* wode-wale, s. 


* wod'-néss, s. [Mid. Eng. wode = mad ;-ness.] 
Madness, 


woe, * wo, *woo,s.& a [A.8. wa = wo 
(interj. & adv.); wed = woe (subst.) ; cogn. 
with Dut, wee (interj. & subst.); Icel. vet 
(interj.) ; Dan. vee (interj. & subst.) ; Goth. 
wat (interj.); Lat. ve (interj.); Gr. ovat 
(ouat). | 
A, As subst. : Grief, sorrow, misery ; heavy 
calamity. 


“One woe is past: and behold there cometh two 
woes more hereaiter.”—evelation ix. 12, 


*B. As adj.: Sad, sorrowful, wretched, 
miserable. 

“* Woe was the knight at this severe command.” 

Dryden: Wife of Bath's Tale, 108. 

{ (1) Woeis frequently used as an exclama- 
tion of grief or sorrow; in such cases the 
noun or pronoun following is in the dative 
case, to being omitted. 

“ Woe isme, for I am undone.”—Jsaiah vi. 5. 


(2) Woe is also used in denunciations, 
either with the optative mood of a verb, or 
alone, and thus as an interjection. 

“ Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and scatter 

the sheep.”"—Jeremiah xxiii. 1. 
(3) Woe worth = woe be to. [WorTH, v.] 


“‘ My royal mistress’ favour towards me 
Woe-worth ye, sir, ye have poyson'd, blasted.” 
Beaum. & Flet: Loyal Subject, iv. 2. 


*woe-wearied, a. Wearied out with 
grief. 
“ My woe-wearied tongue is mute and dumb.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, iv. 4. 


Worn or marked by 


[WooDWALE.] 


*woe-worn, a. 
grief. 
“Tn lively mood he spoke, to wile 
From Wilfrid’s woe-worn cheek a smile,” 
Scott: Rokeby, v. 14, 


woe’-bé-gone, *woe-be-gon, a. (Eng. 
woe, and begon, pa. par. of M.B. begon = to go 
about, to surround= A.S. began, from be=by, 
and gan =to go.] Overwhelmed or distracted 
with woe ; immersed in grief and sorrow. 


“His sad mother seeing his sore plight, 
Was greatly woebegon, and gan to feare.” 


S Spenser: F. Q., iii. 7, 200 
woe'-ful, a. [Worvt.] 


woeh’-lér-ite (w as v), s. [After the chem- 
ist Friedrich Wéhler of Gottingen ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min.: A monoclinic mineral, occurring in 
erystals, mostly tabular in habit, and also 
granular. Hardness, 5°53 sp. gr., 3°41; lustre, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ynite, gir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 


@, @ =e; ey=a; qu= kw. 


vitreous ; colour, shades of yellow, sometimes 

brownish; transparent to sub-translucent. 

Gompos.: essentially a columbo-silicate of 

zirconia, lime, and soda. Occurs in zircon- 

syenite on the islands of the Langesund Fiord, 
orway. 


woelch’-ite (w as v), s. [After Wélch, Ca- 
rinthia, ee found A suff. -ite (Min.). } 
Min.: An altered variety of Bournonite 
(q.v.), in which Rammelsberg obtained as a 
mean of several analyses: sulphur, 16°81; 
antimony, 24°41; lead, 15°59; copper, 42°83 ; 
fron, 0°36 100. 


*woe'-some, a. (Eng. woe; -some.] Sad, 
sorrowful, grievous, 


sl woft, pa. par. of v. [WaArFt.] 


wo-ful, woe'-ful, * wo-full, * woe-full, 
a [Eng. woe; -full.] 

1, Full of woe or grief; distressed with 

grief, sorrow, or calamity ; afflicted, sorrowful. 


“ The woful’st man that ever liv’d in Rome!” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, iii. L 


2, Expressing woe or grief; sad. 
“Awoful ditty.” Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 836, 
8. Attended with woe, distress, or calamity. 


* Most lamentable day ! most woful day.” 
Shakesp. ? Romeo & Juliet, v. 5. 


4, Wretched, paltry, mean, poor. 
“ What woful stuff this madrigal would be.” 
Pope : Essay on Criticism, 418 
wo'-ful-ly, woe-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. woful, 
woeful ; -ly.) 
1, In a woful manner; sorrowfully ; mourn- 
fully, sadly, lamentably. 


“ Thei herde 
How wofully this cause ferde.” 
~ Gower: 0. A, i. 


2. Wretchedly, miserably, poorly, extremely. 
“ With a wind falling wofully light, they were sent 
on the third round.”—/ield, Sept. 4, 1886. 
wo'-ful-néss, woe'-ful-néss, s. [Eng. wo- 
ful, woeful; ness.) The quality or state of 
being woeful. 
“ One, whom like ewofulness impressed deepe, 
Hath made fit mate thy wretched case to heare.” 
Spenser ; Daphnaida. 
woi-wode, woj-w0-da (oj as 6i), s. 
(Waywopk. ] 


wol, v.i. [WILL, v.] 


wol-chon’-ské-ite, s. {After M. Wolchon- 
sk(y) of Russia ; 0 connect. ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : An amorphous mineral of dark-green 
colour. Analyses discordant; but it appears 
to be a hydrated silicate of alumina, chronium, 
and iron sesquioxides. A doubtful species. 


* wold, * wolde, pret. of v. [WILL, v.] 


wold (1), * wolde, * woulde, a. [A.S. wealtu, 
wald =a wood, a forest; cogn. with O, Sax. & 
O. Fries. wald-= a wood; O. H. Ger. walt ; 
Ger. wald ; Icel. véllr=afield, aplain. Wold 
and weald are doublets.) [WEALD.] 
1. A wood, a forest. 


“ We must hold by wood and wold.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, iv. 12 


2. An open country ; a weald ; a plain. 
3. A low hill, a down; in the plural, a hilly 
district, or a range of hills. 


“Who sees not a 4 difference betwixt the wolds 
in Lincolnshire and the fens?”— Burton: Anat, of 
Melan., p. 257. 


wold (2), 5s. [{WELD.] 
*wolde, *wold-en, pret. of v. 
+ wolds, t woulds, s. [WELD.] 


wolf, * wolfe, *woulfe (pl. wolves), s. 
[A.8. wulf(pl. wulfas) ; cogn. with Dut. & Ger. 
wolf; Icel. wlfr (= vulfr); Dan. ulv; Sw. ulf; 
Goth. wulfs; Russ. volk’ ; Gr. Av«os (lukos) ; 
Lat. lupus; Sansc. vrika.] 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 8. 

2. A small white maggot or worm which 
infests granaries. 

3. A tubercular excrescence which rapidly 
eats away the flesh. (Lupus.] 

4, A term of opprobrium especially applied 
to a person noted for ravenousness, rapacity, 
cruelty, cunning, or the like, 

“ Rescued is Orleans from the English wolves.” 


21 Henry VL, i. 6. 
II, Technically : 
1, Cotton-manuf.: A beating or opening 


(Wi1t, v.] 


woelchite—Wolffian 


machine, for tearing apart the tussocks of 
cotton as delivered in the bale. It is a pre- 
liminary operation, by which dust and trash 
are rendered separable and the fibre delivered 
in amore downy condition, so as to subse- 
quently form a lap. 

+2. Music: 

(1) A term applied to the harsh, howling 
sound of certain chords of keyed instruments, 
particularly the organ, when “tuned by any 
form of unequal temperament. 

(2) A wolf-note (q.v.). 

3. Zool.: Canis lupus, of which there are 
many varieties, by some authorities raised to 
specificrank, but the differences between them 
are slight and unimportant, and probably pro- 
duced by climate and surroundings. The 
Common Wolf is about five feet from the 
snout to the tip of the tail, which is about 
twenty inches long; height at shoulder about 
thirty-two inches; hair dark yellowish-gray, 
sometimes almost black, long and coarse in 
the northern varieties, and shorter in those 
‘whid are found in warm climates ; tail droop- 
ing; ears upright and pointed; eyes set 
obliquely. The wolf is swift, and preys on 
sheep and calves, associating in packs to run 
down deer and other animals ; rarely attacking 
man unless hard pressed by hunger, when it 
becomes very dangerous. The geographical 
range is very wide, and it is common in 
Europe, though it has been extinct in England 
since the end of the fifteenth century. The 
last wolf is said to have been killed in Scot- 
land by Sir Ewen Cameron, in 1680, and 
wolves lingered in Ireland for at least thirty 
years later. Of the other varieties the chief 
are the Black Wolf of Southern Europe; the 
Indian Wolf (C. pallipes) ; the White Wolf (C. 
laniger) and a variety with black shaggy fur 
(C. niger), from Tibet; the North American 
Wolf (C. occidentalis = Lupus griseus), differing 
chiefly from the Common Wolf in having finer, 
denser, and longer fur, and very broad feet, 
enabling it to travel easily over the snow ; the 
White Wolf (Lupus albus), the Pied Wolf (L. 
sticte), the Dusky Wolf (L. nubilus); and the 
Black Wolf (LZ. ater), all from North America, 
{Rep-wotr.] The Prairie-wolf, or Coyote 
Canis latrans), found from Mexico northwards 
to the Saskatchewan, is probably a distinct 
species, It is much smaller than the Common 
Wolf, the body and head together measuring 
only about three feet, and the tail some fifteen 
inches; colour dull yellowish-gray, clouded 
with black, They hunt in packs, and can 
utter a short, snapping bark, while the only 
pape made by true wolves is a prolonged 

ow 


Y 1. Dark as a wolf’s mouth (or throat): 
Pitch-dark, 

2. To cry wolf: To raise a false alarm. In 
allusion to the shepherd-boy in the fable, who 
used to cry ** Wolf!” merely to make fun of 
the neighbours, but when at last the wolf 
came no one would believe him, 


*3, To have a wolf by the ears: [See extract}. 


“He that deals with men’s affections hath a wolf 

the ears; if we speak of peace, they wax wanton ; 

if we reprove, they grow desperate,”"—Adams ; Works, 
. 249, 


*4, To have a wolf in the stomach: To be 
ravenously hungry. 

5. To keep the wolf from the door: To keep 
out or off hunger or want. 

6. To see a wolf: To lose one’s voice. The 
ancients used to say that if a man saw a wolf 
before the wolf saw him he became dumb, at 
least foratime. (Virgil, Ecl. ix.) 


wolf-berry, s. ; 

Bot. : Symphoricarpus occidentalis. It is a 
shrub four to six feet high, with dense axillary 
spikes of drooping flowers ; a native of 
Canada, 


wolf-dog, s. 

Zoology : 

1, A variety of Canis familiaris, used for 
hunting ; formerly abundant in Norway and 
Sweden, but is now almost entirely confined 
to Spain. It is of large size, little, if any, 
smaller than the mastiff (q.v.), nose pointed, 
ears erect, hair long and silky, usually white, 
with large patches of brown ; tail curled over 
the back. 

2. A dog bred froma wolf and a common 
dog. ie offspring are fertile inter se. (Vero 
Shaw. 


wolf-fish, s. [Sra-wo.r.] 
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* wolf-month, s. The Saxon name for 
January, because “ people are wont always in 
that month to be in more danger of being de- 
voured by wolves than in any other.” (Ver- 
stegan.) 


wolf-net, s. A kind of net used in fishing, 
which takes great numbers. 


wolf-note, s. 


Music: A harsh sound occurring in string 
instruments owing to defective vibration on 
one or more notes of the scale. 


“ By a wrong arrangement of the sound-post or bass- 
bar what are called wolf-notes are produced, and when 
present they may generally be cured by the proper 
adjustment of the bar or post."—Z. H. Allen: Violin 
Making, p. 149. 

wolf-spider, s. 


Zool. (Pl.): The Lycoside (q.v.). 


wolfs bane, s. 
Botany : 


1, One of the names of the genus Aconi- 
tum, spec. of A. Napellus, A. Lyctotonum, and 
A, lupulinum. (Paston.) 

2. Arnica montana, [ARNICA.] 

3. Eranthis hyemalis. (Britten & Holland.) 


wolfs claw, wolf’s foot, s. 

Bot.:; Club-moss, Lycopodium clavatum, a 
cryptogamous plant of the genus Lycopodium. 
So named from the claw-like ends of the 
trailing stem. (Prior.) 


wolf’s fist, 9. 
Bot. : Lycoperdon Bovista. 


wolf’s foot, s. [WoLr’s cLaw.] 


wolf’s milk, s. 
Bot.: The genus Euphorbia, spec. EZ. Helio. 


scopia. Probably named from the acrid quali- 
ties of the milk, 


wolf’s peach, s. 
Bot. : The Tomato (q.v.). 


wolf, v.t. [Wo.r,s.] To devour ravenously, 


“* Wolfing down some food preparatory to fishing.”— 
Field, April 4, 1885, 


wolf-ach-ite, s. [After Wolfach, Baden, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in small crystals encrusting Nickeline (q.v.). 
Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr., 6°372; lustre, metallic; 
colour, silvers to tin-white; streak, black. 
An analysis yielded : sulphur, 14°43 ; arsenic, 
38°46; antimony, 13°17; lead, 1°32; silver, 
0°12; iron, 8°71; nickel, 29°53 100°74, which 
the same composition as the cubic Corynite 
(q.v.), so that the compound is dimorphous. 


wolff-i-a, s. [Named after 8. F. Wolff, a 
writer on the botanical genus Lemna.) 

Bot.: A genus of Pistiacex, akin to Lemna. 
Frond oblong or subglobose, cleft near the 
base, rootless, spathe none, flowers bursting 
through the frond, anther one, sessile, one- 
celled, style short, utricle spherical, indehis- 
cent, with one erect seed. Only known 
species, Wolfia arrhiza, found in ponds in 
England, parts of the European continent, 
and Western Africa, 

Wolffi-an, Wolf’-i-an, a. & s. [For etym. 


see def. and compound, 

A, As adj.: Of, belonging to, proposed, or 
discovered by any person of the name of 
Wolff or Wolf, especially those mentioned in 
the compounds (q.v.). 


B, As subst.: An adherent or defender of 
the Wolffian philosophy. [WoLFFIANIsM.] 


“The Wolfians had got hold of a sound principle 
only requiring limitation.”— Wallace - Kant, p. 147. 


Wolffian-bodies, s. pl. 

Comp. Anat. : Two important organs in the 
vertebrate embryo, serving the purpose of 
temporary kidneys, from which the true kid- 
neys ars developed, except in the Fishes. 
They consist of a series of blind appendages, 
secreting a fluid which is conveyed by a due’ 
on each side into the allantois. In man the 
Wolffian bodies make their appearance towards 
the first month of embryonic life, decreasing 
about the beginning of the third month, the 
true kidneys increasing in a corresponding 
ratio. 


Wolfian-theory or hypothesis, s. 
Historic criticism: A theory or hypothesis 


published by Fredrich August Wolf (1759- 
1824), the most distinguished German classical 


DOI, dé}; PdRt, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


~\ ) 3 a “a a 


-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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scholar of his time, in the Prolegomena to his 
second edition of Homer, sent forth in 1794 or 
1795, to the effect that not merely were the 
Iliad and Odyssey composed by different poets, 
but that each of these compositions was put 
together from ballads preserved in the mem- 
ory of itinerant minstrels or rhapsodists be- 
fore writing was known in Greece, the poems 
taking their present form after writing was 
introduced in the sixth century B.c. Wolf's 
views attained to great celebrity, and an effort 
on the part of Heyne to claim priority in 
their discovery failed of effect. They not merely 
affected Homerie and other historic criticism 
permanently, but gave an impulse to the ra- 
tionalistic treatment of Scripture which has 
not yet passed away. [CHORIZONTES.] 


Wolff-i-an-ism, Wolf’-i-an-ism, s. 
(Eng. Wolfian (1), Wolfian ; -ism.] 

Philos. : The system developed from Leib- 
nitzianism (q.v.), by Christian Wolff. [WoLrr- 
IAN, A.) He appropriated the conceptions of 
Leibnitz, and, modifying them to some extent, 
brought them into nearer agreement with the 
ordinary conceptions of things. He denied 
perceptions to all monads which were not 
souls [Monap, 1.], accepted the doctrine of 
pre-established harmony only as a permissible 
hypothesis, and refused to exclude the possi- 
bility of the interaction of soul and body. 
He divided metaphysics into ontology (treating 
of the existent in general), rational psychology 
(of the soul as a simple, non-extended sub- 
stance), cosmology (dealing with the world asa 
whole), and rational theology (treating of the 
existence and attributes of God). His moral 
principle was the idea of perfection ; and he 
taught that to labourfor our own perfection and 
that of others is the law of our rational nature. 


“ The most influential opponent of Wolfianism.. « 
based ethies on the will of God as a lawgiver.”—Ueber- 
weg: Hist, Philos. (Eng. ed.), ii. 117. 


wolf’-ish, a. (Eng. wolf; -ish.] 
1, Like a wolf; having the qualities or form 
of a wolf, 


“ She'll flay thy wolyish visage.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, 1, 4. 


(Amer.) 


wolf’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. woljish; -ly.] In a 
wolfish manner ; like a wolf. 


2. Ravenously hungry. 


* wolf’-kin, s. [Eng. wolf, s.; dimin. suff. 
-kin.) A young or small wolf. 
“* Kite and kestrel, wolf and wolfkin.” 
Tennyson : Boadicea, 15. 
*“wolf’-ling, s. [Eng. wolf, s.; dimin. suff: 
-ling.] A young wolf. 


“ Wolflings.. . who would grow to be wolves, — 
Carlyle: Fr. Revol., pt. ili., bk, v., ch. iii. 


wolf-ram (1), wolf’-ram-ine (1), wolf’ 
ram-ite, s. [An ancient German miner’s 
name, derived from the Lupi Spwma of Agri- 
cola (Foss. 255, 1546); suff. -ine, -ite (Min.); 
Fr. scheelin ferruginé.] 

Min.: A mineral occurring mostly in tin- 
producing districts, sometimes in abundance, 
to the detriment of the tin ores. Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic, but usually found lamel- 
lar, massive. Hardness, 5 to 5°5 ; sp. gr., 7°1 to 
7°55; lustre, submetallic ; colour and streak, 
reddish-brown to black, opaque. Compos. : 
a tungstate of iron and manganese, the pro- 
portions of which are variable, and lead to 
differing formule, though most can be repre- 
sented by 2FeOWO3 + 3MnOWOs, or 4Fe 
WO3 + MnOW0Os3. 


wolf’-ram (2), s. [TuNasTEN.] 
wolfram-ochre, s. [TunastiT#.] 
Sih ih at ae s. [Eng. wolfram (2), suff. 
-ine. 
Min. : Tungstie oclire (q.v.). 
wolfs’-bérg-ite, s, [After Wolfsberg, Hartz, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Mineralogy: 
1, The same as CHALCOSTIBITE (q.V.). 
2. Capillary and massive forms of Jameson- 
ite (q.v.). 
wolf’-skin, s. & a. (Eng. wolf, s., and skin.] 
A. As subst. ; The skin or hide of a wolf, 


B. As adj. : Made of the skin of a wolf. 
“In octet vest 


Here roving wild.” ordsworth : Sonnets, 
ahd -las-ton, s. [Wottastonirz.] (See 
etym. and compounds, ) 


Wolffianism—woman 


Wollaston’s battery, s. 

Elect.: A galvanic battery so arranged that 
all the plates can be at once lifted from the 
liquid in the cells so as to stop the action of 
the battery. 


Wollaston’s doublet, s. 

Optical Instrum. : Two plano-convex lenses 
used in place of one very convergent lens in a 
microscope.. The plane face of each lens is 
turned to the object. 


Wollaston’s prism, s. 
Optical Instrum. : A camera lucida, alone or 
fitted to a microscope. 


woll’-as-ton-ite, s. [After the English 
chemist, W. H. Wollaston (1766-1828), the dis- 
coverer of palladium and rhodium ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1, A mineral belonging to the group 
of bisilicates. Crystallization, monoclinic, 
though crystals are somewhat rare, the min- 
eral occurring more frequently in masses with 
distinct cleavages. Hardness, 4:5 to 53 sp. 
gr., 2°78 to 2°9; lustre, vitreous; colour, 
white to gray. Compos.: silica, 51°7; lime, 
48°3 = 100, which yields the formula, CaOSiOo. 
Good crystals are found in the old volcanic 
bombs of Monte Somma, Vesuvius, and occa- 
sionally in the granular limestone of Czik- 
lowa, Hungary. 

2. The same as PECTOLITE (q.V.). 


woll-on-gong”-ite, s. [After Wollongong, 
New South Wales, where it was stated to have 
been found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A name given to a bituminous shale 
occurring in cubical blocks without lamina- 
tion. Liversidge refers it to Torbanite (q.v.), 


wol'-nyn, s. (Etym. doubtful; prob. a Hun- 
garian local name. ] 

Min.: A variety of Barite (q.v.) occurring 
in crystals lengthened in the direction of the 
vertical axis. First announced from Betler, 
Hungary. 


wol’-vér-éne, wol’-vér-ine, s. [Formed 


from Eng. wolf (q.v.), from the exaggerated 


accounts of the ferocity of the animal.] 
Zool. : Gulo luscus. [GLuTTON, II. 1.] 


“In those vast and still unmapped wildernesses 
may be found the grey fox, the musk-ox, the mus- 


WOLVERENE, 


‘uash, the ermine, and the wolverine, of whom Mr. A. 

endarves Vivian, M.P., says that, although not 
bigger than a marten-cat, he is so ferocious as often to 
intimidate a bear. ‘ The wolverine goes,’ says this ex- 
perienced traveller, ‘by many local names—such as 
‘skunk-bear,” ‘ corky-joe,” and “ go-for-dog”—and is 
rapidly becoming scarce in the more frequented 
regions, Hunters relate wonderful stories of his fero- 
city.’”"—Daily Telegraph, May 8, 1888, 


wolves, s. pl. [{Wo1r.] 


* wolves’ thistle, s. 
Bot. : Carlina acaulis. (Britten & Holland.) 


wolv-ish, a. [Eng. wolv(es); -ish.] Resem- 
bling a wolf; wolfish, 
“ Although a wolvish case he weares.” 
Ben Jonson Poetaster, s. 8. 
wol-yn’-ite, s. [After Volhynia, or Wol- 
hynia, where found ; suff. -ite (Petrol.).]] 
Petrol. : A name given to a rock consisting 
of a spherulitic oligoclase and acicular horn- 
blende ; enclosing, as accessory minerals, mag- 
netite and pyrites. 


wom’-an, * wim-man, * wim-mon, 
*wum-man, *wom-man (pl. women, 
*wemen, * wymmen), s. [A.S. wifman=a 
wife-man (pl. wifmen, wimmen). By assimi- 
lation wifman became wimman in the tenth 
century. Cf. lammas=A.S. hlafmesse ; leman 
eA leofman, &c. The change of vowel was 


* 


due to the preceding w, as in A.8. widu, later 
wudu = a wood.] 
1. The female of the human race; an adult or 
grown up female, as distinguished from a girl 
“The rib, which the Lord God had taken from the 


man, made he a woman." —G@enesis ii, 22. 
*2, Awife. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., ii. 8.) 
3. A female attendant on a person of rank, 


“ Sir Thomas Bullen’s daughter— 
The Viscount Rochford—one of her highness’ women* 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., v. 1. 


4, Applied to a person of timid or cowardly 
disposition. 

4 1. Woman of the world : 

(1) A woman skilled in the ways of the 
world ; one engrossed in society or fashionable 
society. 

* (2) A married woman. (Shakesp, As You 
Like Tt, v. 8.) 

2. To play (or act) the woman: To weep ; to 
give way. 

woman-born, a. 
(Cowper: Charity, 181.) 

*woman-built, a. Built by women. 
(Tennyson : Princess, iv. 466.) 


+ woman-conquered, a. Conquered 
or overcome by a woman. (Tennyson: Prin- 
cess, iii. 333.) 

+ woman-conqueror, s. A female con- 
queror. (Tennyson: Princess, iii. 333.) 


*woman-grown, a. Grown up to wo- 
manhood. (Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 108.) 


+ woman-guard,s. <A guard of women, 
(Tennyson: Princess, iv. 540.) 


woman-hater, s. One who has an aver. 
sion towards the female sex. 
“ Brand me for a woman-hater #” Swift. 


* woman-head, s. Womanhood. 
| “ Moted with a soft heart of woman-head.”—Goldem 
Boke, ch. x. 
*woman-post, 3s. 
messenger, 


“What woman-post is this?” 
Shakesp, : King John, 1. 


One who killa 


Born of a woman, 


A female post or 


*woman-queller, s. 
women, 
“Thou art... a man-queller and a woman-queller.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., ii. 
*woman-statue, s. A female statue, 
(Tennyson : Princess, i. 207.) 


* woman-tired, a. Henpecked. 
“Dotard, thou art woman-tired.” 
Shakesp.:; Winter's Tale, i. & 
+woman-vested, a. Clothed like a 
woman; wearing women’s clothes. (Tenny 
son; Princess, i. 163.) 


woman-warriecr, s. A female warrior. 
“Thou woman-warrior with the curling hair.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi. 49%, 
woman-worship, s. Excessive rever- 
ence paid to women. It is closely connected 
with the worship of female divinities, which 
probably is a development from Nature-wor- 
ship, in which the Earth was personified as a 
fruitful mother. Great reverence for women 
has always been a characteristic of the Teutonic 
nations, and was peculiarly prevalent in the 
ages of chivalry. Grimm (Deut. Myth., Eng. 
ed., i. 398) gives some remarkable formule of 
chivalry . by all women’s honour,” ‘‘ for the 
sake of all women,” &c.) in which this rever- 
ence is clearly shown. 


“*He thus becomes the type of the husbands of the 
Middle-Age, and of the woman-worship of chivalry. 
Woman-worship, ‘the honour due the weaker 
vessel’ is indeed of God, and woe to the nation and to 
the man in whom it dies,”"—C. Kingsley: Saint's 
Tragedy. (Introd.) 


wom’-an, v.t. [Woman, s.] 
1. To act the part of a woman, (With an 
indefinite it.) 
“ My daughter Silvia, how she would 
Have womaned it.” Dai 
2. To cause to act like a woman ; to subdue 
to weakness like a woman. 


“T have felt so many quirks of joy and grief, 
That the first face of neither, on the stat: 
Can woman me unto ’t.” 

Shakesp. : All's Well, iii, 2. 


8. To unite to, or accompany by a woman, 


“T do attend here on the general ; 
And think it no addition, nor my wish, 
To have him see me woman’d.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii, & 
4, To call woman in an abusive manner. 


“She called her another time fat-face, and woman'd 
her most violently.”—Aichardson: Pamela, ii. 268, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wood, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a; qu = kw. 


*“wom-an-héad, *wo-man-hed, * wo- 
man-hede, s. [Eng. woman; -head.] Wo- 
manhood. 

“Thou glory of womanhed, thou faire May.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 5,272. 
“wom’-an-hood, s. (Eng. woman ; -hood.] 
1. The state, character, or collective qualities 
of a woman. 
2. Women collectively 


wom’-an-ish, o. [Eng. woman; -ish.) Suit- 
able to a woman; having the character or 
qualities of a woman; effeminate, (Often 
used in a contemptuous sense. 
“Womanish entreaties and lamentations.”—Mao- 
@ulay : Hist. Eng., ch, v. 
*womanish-hearted, a, Effeminate, 
soft, timid. 
“So full of childish fear, 
And womanish-hearted,” 
Beuum. & Flet.: Love's Oure, ili. 2, 
*wom’-an-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. womanish ; 
-ly.| Ina womanish manner; like a woman; 
effeminately. 


“His hair curled and womantshly disheveled.”— 
Comment. on Chaucer (1665), p. 18, 


*wom’-an-ish-néss, s. [Eng. womanish ; 
~-ness.| The quality or state of being womanish ; 
effeminacy. 

“This effeminacy and womanishness of heart "— 
Hammond: Works, iv. 567. 

*wom/-an-ize, v.t. (Eng. woman ; -ize.] To 
make like a woman ; to make effeminate. 

“'To vitiate their morals, to womanize their spirits,” 
Knox: Essay No, 153. 

Wwom’-an-kind, * wom-an-kynde, s, 

(Eng. woman, and kind, s.] 
1. Women collectively ; the female sex; the 
race. of women. 
“O dearest ! most rever’d of womankind /” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvii, 56. 
2. A body of women, especially in a house- 
hold. (Collog. or hwmorous.) 


wom’-an-léss, a. (Eng. woman; -less.] 
Destitute of woman. 
wom’-an-like, a. ([Eng. woman; -like.] 


Like a woman; womanly. (Tennyson ; Maud, 
I. iii. 5.) 
wom’-an-li-néss, s. [Eng. womanly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being womanly ; wo- 
manly nature or qualities. 
“The power she possesses liesin her womantiness."— 
Standard, Dec. 17, 1887. 
wom’-an-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. woman, s. ; -ly.] 
A, As adj.: Becoming or suited to a wo- 
man ; feminine ; not masculine, not childish. 
“The perfection of womanly beauty.”—Globe, March 
24, 1888, 
*B, As adv.: In the manner of a woman; 
like a woman, 


“ Lullaby can I sing too, 
As womanly as can the best,” Gascoigne. 


womb (b silent),* wombe, * wambe, s. [A.S. 
wamb, womb = the belly; cogn. with Dut. wam 
=the belly of a fish ; Icel. vémb = the belly, 
especially of a beast ; Dan. vom; Sw. vémb, 
vimm ; H. Ger. wampa; Ger. wampe, 
wamme ; Goth. wamba.] 

*1, The stomach, the belly. 

“And he covetide to fille his wombe of the coddis 
that the hoggis eeten, and no man gaf hyin.”— 
Wycliffe: Luke xv. 16. 

2. The uterus of a woman. 


™ Yblessed be the moder womb that hym,.to monne bere,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 308. 


*3, The place where anything is produced. 


“Undoubted sign 
That in his womd was hid metallic ore.” 
Milton: P. L., 1. 673. 


*4. Any large or deep cavity that receives 
or contains anything. 
“The fatal cannon's womb.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. L 
* womb (b silent), v.t. [Woms, s.] To inclose, 
to contain ; to hold in secret. 
“ Not for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, will I break my oath.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 
* womb-brother, s. A brother-uterine ; 
&@ brother on the mother’s side, but by a dif- 
ferent father. 
“Owen Theodor... womb-brother to King Henry 
the Sixth.”"—Fuller: Worthies ; Hartford, i. 427. 
wombat, s. [Native name.] 


Zool.: Phascolomys wombat, a burrowing 
marsupial from Australia and Van Dieman’s 
Land, and the islands of Bass’s Strait. It is 


womanhead—wonder 


from two to three feet long, with a short tail; 
of clumsy form, with stout limbs and a blunt 
muzzle; coat thick, of long, coarse, brownish- 
gray, woolly hair; head large, flat, broad, 
with small eyes and ears ; fore feet: with five 
and hind feet with four digits; soles broad 
and naked. The dentition resembles that of 
the Rodentia, especially in the chisel-like 


WOMBAT, 


incisors. The Wombat is nocturnal in habit, 
a vegetable feeder, digging up roots with its 
claws. It is of small intelligence, but is 
entle, and capable of domestication to a 
imited extent, It is hunted for its flesh, 
which is highly esteemed, and is said to re- 
semble pork. 


* womb’-¥ (0 silent), a. 
Hollow, capacious, 
“That caves and womby vaultages of France.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., il. & 
women (as wim’-min), s. pl. [Womay.] 


women’s rights, s. pl. The name given 
to the claims advanced on behalf of women 
who demand that their sex shall, as far as 
possible, be put on a footing of legal and 
social equality with men. The agitation for 
women’s rights dates from the middle of the 
present century, and has been most active 
within the United States and Britain, in which 
countries its progress has been very consider- 
able. Women claim the right of suffrage, on 
’ the ground that they pay taxes for their 
property, and have an equal claim with man 
to a voice in making the laws; they desire to 
share with men the higher educational oppor- 
tunities, to enter trades and professions on the 
same terms with men, to have equal control of 
their property and children, and to have a 
voice in making the laws of marriage and 
divorce, which, they say, press with unequal 
severity upon them. Many of these demands 
have been accorded them, and it seems as if 
before many years all would be. As regards 
suffrage, in one of the states of this country, 
Wyoming, women have full suffrage, and in 
many of the states partial suffrage. In Eng- 
land they possess the municipal, and may soon 
gain the parliamentary suffrage. 


womenkind (as wim’-min-kind), s. 
[Eng. women, and kind, s.} The same as 
WoMANKIND, 2. (q.V.). 


“Nobody need fear to take his womenkind to the 
smallest and meanest of suburban races.—Referee, 
Aug. 29, 1886, 


won, pret. & pa. par. of v. [W1y, 8] 


*won, *wone, * won-en, v.f. [A.S. wunian 
= to dwell; cogn. with Icel. wnd = to dwell.] 
1. To dwell. 


“There's auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen.” 
Burns; Auld Rob Morris, 


2. To be accustomed. [Wonrt, ».] 


*won, *wone, s. [Wov, v.] 
1, A dwelling, a habitation, 


“The solitary won 
Of dreaded beasts, the babes lion’s moan.” 


eaumont : Psyche. 
2. Custom, habit. 
“To liven in debt was ever his wone.” 
Chaucer; Troilus & Oressida, 887. (Prol.) 
*wonde, v.i. [A.S. wandian, from windan = 
to wind or turn away.] To turn away or 
desist through fear ; to fear, to revere. 
“Love woll love, for no might will it wonde.” 
Chaucer ; Legend of Good Women ; Dido, 1,185. 
won’-dér, s., a.,& adv. [A.S. wundor=a 
portent ; cogn. with Dut. wonder ; Icel. undr 
(for vundr) ; Dan. & Sw. under; O. H. Ger. 
wuntar ; Ger. wunder. From the same root 
as A.S. windan = to wind, so that the original 
sense is awe, lit. that from which one turns 
aside, or that which is turned from.] 


{Eng. womb, 8. ; -y.] 
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A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Something which excites a feeling of 
surprise combined with admiration or awe; 
something strange, wonderful, or marvellous ; 
a marvel, a miracle, a cause of wonder, a 
prodigy. 

“Be you in the park about midnight, at Herne’s 


oak, and you shall see wonders."—Shakesp,: Merry 
Wives, v. 1. 


2. That emotion which is excited by novelty, 
or the presentation to the mind or sight of 
something new, unusual, strange, great, ex 
traordinary, not well understood, or inexplic- 
able, or that arrests the attention by its 
novelty, grandeur, orinexplicableness. Won- 
der expresses less than astonishment, and 
much less than amazement. 


“* For my part I am so attired in wonder, 
I know not what to say.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado, iv. 1 


J Darwin (Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. iti.) 
considers that all animals feel wonder. 
8. Admiration. 


“Tn silent wonder of still-gazing eyes.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 84 


II. Phrenol. : One of the sentiments in the 
system of Spurzheim. It tends to make men 
eager to see whatever is wonderful, and to 
create belief in the supernatural. Its organ 
is situated on each side of the head, not far 
from the summit, between ideality and hope, 
Called also Marvellousness. [PHRENOLOGY.) 

*B, As adj.: Wonderful. 


“ There spronge anone peraventure 
Of flowers such a wonder sight,” 
Gower: 0. A., & 


*C, As adv. : Wonderfully, marvellously. 


“ Benigne he was and wonder diligent,” 
Chaucer: C0. T. 486. (Prol.) 


(1) A nine days’ wonder : Something which 
causes sensation for a short time, and is then 
forgotten. 

(2) Seven wonders of the world : 

Antig.: The Pyramids of Egypt; the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon ; the Tomb of Mauso- 
los; the Temple of Diana at Ephesus; the 
Colossus of Rhodes; the statue of Zeus by 
Phidias, the Pharos of ,Egypt, or the Palace 
of Cyrus cemented with gold. 

(8) Wonder of the World: 

Bot. : Pana Ginseng. 


* wonder-maze, v.t. 
amaze. 

“Sometimes with words that wonder-mazed men.” 

Davies; Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 6L 

*wonder-rap, v.t. To seize or strike 
with wonder. 

“O sight of force, to wonder-rap all eyes,” 
Davies: Muses’ Sacrijice, p. 27. 

wonder-stone, s. 

Geol.: A bed occurring in the Red Marl, 
near Wells, Somersetshire, and described as “a 
beautiful breccia, consisting of yellow, trans- 
parent crystals of carbonate of lime, dissemi- 
nated through a dark-red, earthy dolomite.” 
(Woodward; Geol. Eng. & Wales, p. 185.) 


wonder-stricken, a. Struck with won- 
der, astonishment, or amazement. 


+ wonder-waiting, a. Expecting some- 
thing wonderful. (Special coinage.) 
‘And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes.” 
Southey : After Blenheim. 
* wonder-worker, s. One who performs 
wonders or wonderful things. 


* wonder-working, a. Doing wonders 
or surprising things. 

* wonder-wounded, a. 
wonder or surprise ; amazed. 
“Like wonder-wounded hearers.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 
won-der, *wun-der, * won-dre, v.i. & t. 
[A.8. wundrian.] [WonDER, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To be struck with wonder or surprise 3 
to marvel; to be amazed. (Followed by aé, 
and formerly also by of, on, or with.) 


“I wonder of their being here together.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iv, L 


2. To look with or feel admiration; to 
admire 


To astonish, to 


Struck with 


“ Nor did I wonder at the lily's ~thite.” 
Shakesp.. Sonnet 98, 
8. To entertain or feel some doubt or 
curiosity about; to be ina state of expectation, 
mingled with doubt and slight anxiety: as, i 
wonder if he will arrive in time. 


boil, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f& 
~cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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wondered—wood 


{I wonder, often =I should like to know, 
“ A boy orachild, I wonder.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 

*B. Transitive : 

1, To be curious about ; to wish to know. 

“Like old acquaintance in a trance, 
Met far from home, wondering each other's chance.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,596. 

2. To strike with wonder; to surprise, to 
amaze. 

“She has a sedativeness that wonders. me still 

more,’—Mad, D'Arblay: Diary, iv, 278. 

G We admire what is excellent, noble, 
glorious, eminent; we are surprised simply 
at what is wnexpected; we wonder at what is 
extraordinary, lofty, great, or striking, al- 
though it may not be unexpected. (T'rench.) 


*won’-dered, a. [Eng. wonder ;-ed.] Having 
performed wonders ; having the power of per- 
forming wonders ; wonder-working. 

“So rare a wondered father.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 
won-dér-ér, s. (Eng. wonder, v.; -er.] One 
who wonders. 


won’-dér-fl6w-ér, s. [Ger. wunderblume.} 

Anthrop.: A popular name in Teutonic 
folk-tales for a flower endowed with miracu- 
lous power, especially with regard to the dis- 
covery of buried treasure. Grimm thinks 
that the name Forget-me-not applied to the 
Germander Speedwell and Myosotis has refer- 
ence to this supposed miraculous power, and 
that the “sentimental” explanation came 
later. (See extract.) 


““The folk-tales simply call it a beautiful wonder- 
flower, which the favoured person finds and sticks in 
his hat: all at once entrance and exit stand open for 
him to the treasure of the mountain. If inside the 
cavern he has filled his pockets, and bewildered at the 
sight of the valuables, had laid aside his hat, a warn- 
ing voice rings in his ear as he departs, Forget not the 
best! ... Ina twinkling all has disappeared, and the 
road is never to be found again.”"—Grimm: Deut. 
Mythot, (Eng. ed.), iii. 971, 972, 


won'-dér-fil, * won-der-fol, * won-dir- 
ful, *won-der-vol, *woun-der-full, 
a. Sadv. [Eng. wonder; -full.] 
A. As adj. : Adapted or of a nature to ex- 
cite wonder, surprise, or admiration; sur- 
prising, astonishing, marvellous, strange. 


“Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not.” 
—Job xiii. 8. 


B. As adv : Wonderfully. (Now a vulgar 
use. See example.) 
‘The house which I am about to build shall be won- 
derful great.”—2 Chronicles ii. 9. 
won-dér-fil-ly, adv. [Eng. wonderful ; -ly.] 
In a wonderful manner or degree ; in a man- 
ner or degree to excite wonder, surprise, or 
admiration ; marvellously, remarkably. 


‘God had wonderfully brought this precious volume 
to light."—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xi. 


won’-dér-ful-néss, s. [Eng. wonderful ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being wonder- 
ful, surprising, or marvellous, 


“The perception of greatness, or wonderfulness, or 
beauty in objects.”—Akenside : Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion. (Arg.) 


won’-dér-ing, pr. par. or a. [WonDER, v.] 


won-dér-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. wondering ; 
-ly.) In a wondering manner ; with wonder. 
“ Looking at his friend wonderingly.”"—Fenn ; Man 
with a Shadow, ch. xlvi. 
won’-dér-land, s. [Eng. wonder, and land.] 
A land or country of marvels or wonders, 
“Lo, Bruce in wonderland is quite at home.” 
Wolcott, P. Pindar, p. 186. 
*won'-dér-ly, * won-der-lich, adv. [A.S. 
wunderlic = wonder-like.] Wonderfully. 
“Myn herte is wonderly begone 
With counsaile, whereof, witte is one.” 
Gower: O. A,, iii. 
& ws 
won'-dér-mént, s. [Eng. wonder ; -ment.] 
1. Wonder, surprise, astonishment, amaze- 
ment. 
** And all the common sights they view 
Their wonderment engage.” 
i Scott ; Marmion, ti. 2. 
2. Something wonderful, strange, or mar- 
vellous ; a wonder. 


“A chap don’t need to go to foreign parts to come 
acrost wonderments."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 4, 1885. 


*won’-dér-oiis, a. [Wonprovs.] 
*“won'-dérs, adv. & a. [Eng. wonder, with 
adverbial suff, -s.] 


A. As adv. : Wonderfully, exceedingly. 


“ Wonders dere.” 
Ohaucer: Testament of Love, bk. il. 


B. As adj. : Wonderful, wondrous. 
“Ye be wonders men.” Skelton: Magnijicence, 90. 


Nite col el adv, (Eng. wonders; -ly.] 
Wonderfully, wondrously. (Sir T. More: 
Workes, p, 134.) 


won’-dér-striick, a. (Eng. wonder, and 
struck.) Struck with wonder, admiration, 
and surprise; wonder-stricken, 


“ Ascanius, wonderstruck to see 
That image of his filial piety.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aineid ix. 895, 


won’-der-work, s. (Eng. wonder, and work.) 


A wonderful or marvellous work or action; | 


a marvel, a wonder. 
“ The wonderworks of God and Nature's hand.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 10. 

won’-drois, * won-dér-ous, a. & adv. [A 

corruption of the earlier wonders (q.v.). | 

A. As adj. : Such as to excite wonder, sur- 
prise, or admiration; wonderful, marvellous, 
strange. 


“That I may... tellof all thy wondrous works,” 
—Psalm xxvi, 7. 


B. As adv.: In a wonderful or surprising 
manner or degree ; wonderfully, surprisingly, 
remarkably, exceedingly. 

“This universal frame thus wondrous fair.” 
Cowper : Retirement, 
won’-drots-ly, * won’-dér-otis-ly, adv. 
LA corruption of the earlier wondersly (q.v.).] 

1. In a wonderful manner or degree ; won- 

derfully. 
“The erle. . . fortyfied it wonderously.” 
Fabyan : Oronycle, 
2. Ina strange manner. 
“Then med’cines wondrously compos'd the skilful 
leech apply’d.” Chapman. (Todd.) 
won’-drots-néss, s. [Eng. wondrous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wondrous or 
wonderful ; wonderfulness. 


* wone, *womne, s. [WONE, v.] 
1, A dwelling, a habitation. 


“ Nis nota tile yet within our wones,” 
. Chaucer: C. T., 7,688, 
2, Habit, custom, wont. 


*wone, *wonne, v.i. [A.S. wunian = to 
dwell, to remain, to continue in: gewunian=to 
be accustomed ; wuna = custom, use; Cogn. 
with M. H. Ger. gewonen= to be used to, 
gewonlich = customary; Ger. gewohnen = to 
be used to, pa. par. gewohnt = wont; wohnen 
= to dwell.] [Wont, a. & v] 

1, To dwell, to reside. 

“* Wher as ther woned a man of great honour,” 
Chaucer; O, T., 7,745. 

2, To be accustomed or wont. 


*woned, a. [Wonz, v.] Accustomed, wont. 
“Thou wert aye woned eth louer reprehend.” 
Ohaucer ; Troilus & Oressida, i. 511. 


*wong, s. [A.8.] A field. (Spelman.) 


won-ga won-ga, s. [Native name.] 
Ornith. : Leucosarcia picata, a large Austra- 
lian pigeon, noted for the delicacy of its flesh. 
Length about fifteen inches; mantle gray, 
brow, throat, and under-surface white, sides 
of head light gray ; bridles, a triangular patch, 
and two broad lines on upper part of head 
black ; feathers on sides with dark triangular 
metallic spots, anterior wing-feathers brown, 
outer tail-feathers white at tip, lower tail- 
coverts dark brown, becoming lighter at tips ; 
beak purplish-black, feet reddish. According 
to Gould the bird is confined to the south- 
eastern portion of Australia, 
wong-shy wong-sky, s. [Chin.] The 
Chinese name for the pods of Gardenia grandi- 
flora, which yielda large quantity of a yellow 
colouring matter. The aqueous extract colours 
wool and silk without mordants ; cotton must 
first be mordanted with a tin solution, 


*won-ing, * won-ning, s. 
Dwelling, habitation. 


“‘ His wonning was ful fayre upon an heth,” 
Chaucer; ©. T., 609. (Prol.) 


* wonning-place, s. A dwelling-place. 
“They had reserved for me this wonning-place.” 


Surrey : Virgil; dneid ii, 
*wonne, pret. & pa. par. of v. [WIN, v.] 
*wonne, wi. &s. [Wonn, v. & s.] 
won-ner, s. [WoNDER.] (Scotch.) 


won't, v.i. [See def.] A contraction of woll 
not = will not, 


[Wons, v.] 


wont, * woont, a. & s. 
of won = to dwell, having taken the place of 
woned, from A.S. wunian = to dwell, to re- 
main, to continue in; gewwnian=to dwell, 
to be accustomed to; allied to wuna = cus- 
tom, use. Cf. Icel. vanr = accustomed ; vani 
=a usage; venja =to accustom; M. H. Ger. 
gewon; O. H. Ger. giwon = accustomed ; 
M. H. Ger. gewon ; O. H. Ger. giwona = usage.) 
[WongE, v.] 

A. As adj.: Accustomed ; having a certain 
habit, custom, or usage ; using or doing cus- 
tomarily. 

Ls was wont to us 
sip Leen poren size Nato ae Rokeby, v. 1. 

B. As subst. (for wone, s., by confusion with 

wont, a.): Custom, habit, use, usage. 
‘“Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk.’ 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i, 4, 

wont, * wonte, v.i. & ¢. [Wonr, a.] 

A. Intransitive: . 

1. To be wont or accustomed ; to be used 
or habituated ; to use. 


“Of me that wonted to rejoice,” 
Surrey ; State of his Mind, &c, 


* 2. To dwell, to reside, to inhabit. 


“The king's fisher wunts commonly by the water 
side and nestles in hollow banks,”—L’ Zstrange. 


* B. Trans. : To accustom, to habituate, to 
use. 


“Those that in youth have wonted themselves to 
the load of less sins."—Adams: Works, i. 354. 


[Prop. the pa. par. 


wont’-éd, pa. par. & a. (Wont, v. Wonted 


is a double formation = woned-ed.] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Customary, or familiar by being free 
quently done, used, frequented, enjoined, ex- 
perienced, or the like ; habitual, usual+ 


‘Montague spoke with even more than his wonted 
ability.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


* 2, Accustomed; made or having become 
eg by using, frequenting, or the like; 
used. 


“She was wonted to the place, and would not re- 
move,”—L’ strange. 


* wont’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wonted; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wonted, accus- 
tomed, or habituated. 


“My judgment biassed with prejudice or wontedness 
of opinion.”—Aing Charles; Eikon Basilike, 


* wont-léss, * wont-lesse, a. [Eng. wont, 
8. 5 -less.] Unaccustomed, unused, unusual, 
“What wontiess fury dost thou now inspire.” 
Spenser ; Hymne in Honour of Beautie, 
wod, wo, * woghe, * wowe, * wow-en, 
*wouwe, v.t. & i. [A.S. wogian, dwogian 
=to woo; lit. =to bend, to incline; hence, 
to incline another towards one’s self; from 
woh (stem wég-, pl. wége) = bent, eurved, 
crooked; wéi=a bending aside, a turning 
aside.] | 
A. Transitive: 
1. To court; to solicit in love. 
““When she was young you woo'd her.” 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, v. & 
* 2. To invite with importunity ; to solicit; 
to try to prevail on or induce to do some- 
thing. 
“Hath a hundred times woo'd me to steal it.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 8, 
3. To seek to gain or bring about; to invite, 


“ Woo your own destruction.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, v.1. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To court; to make love. 
“ Careless to please, with insolence ye woo/” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xviii. 820, 
2, To ask, to solicit, to seek. 


“Sing and let me woo no more.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado, ti, 8 


wo6, s. [Woo] (Scotch.) 


*wood, * wod, *wode, a. [A.S. wid= 
mad, raging; cogn. with Icel. édhr = raging, 
frantic; Goth. wods = mad; Dut. woede = 
madness ; M. H. Ger. wwot ; Ger. wuth; Lat. 
vates = a prophet.] Mad, furious, frantic, 
raging. 

“Flemynges, lyke wood tygres.”—Fabyan - Oronycle 
(au. 1299). 


wood, * wode, s. [A.S. wudu, orig. widu; 
cogn, with Icel. vidhr =a tree, wood; Dan, 
ved; Sw. ved; M. H. Ger. wite; O. H. Ger. 
witu ; Irish fiodh =a wood, a tree; fiodais= 
shrubs, underwood; Gael. jiodh = timber, 
wood, a wilderness ; jiodhach = shrubs ; Welsh 
gwidd = trees ; gwyddeli = bushes, brakes.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, e=¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A large and thick collection of growing 
trees ; a forest. 

“From Badby I rode through some woods.”—Pen- 

nant: Journey from Chester, p. 394. 

(2) The substance of trees, [IL 1.] 

(3) Timber; the trunks or main stems of 
trees which attain such dimensions as to be 
fit for architectural and other purposes. (In 
this sense the word denotes not only standing 
trees suitable for buildings, &c., but also such 
trees cut into beams, rafters, planks, &c. 
(TIMBER. } 

* 2. Fig.: A crowded mass or collection of 
anything; a forest. (The Lat. syla=a 
wood, is used in the same manner.) 


‘A blaze of bucklers and a wood of spears.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxii, 161, 


IL. Technically: 
1. Art: [WooD-ENGRAVING]. 


2. Bot., Veget. Physiol., &c.: Botanists use the 
term wood in two senses: first, the portion 
of the stem and branches which intervenes 
between the pith and the bark, without re- 
ference to whether it is hard or soft; and 
second, the hard portion of the stem and 
branches of a tree or shrub, the soft substance 
existing in similar situations in an herb being 
denied the name of wood. No wood exists in 
the embryo of an exogen, which at the outset 
consists wholly of cellular tissue. Soon after 
it has germinated, however, fine ligneous 
fibres descend from the cotyledons to the 
radicle, meeting in the centre of the embryo, 
and constituting a fine ligneous axis. Some- 
what similarly, each leaf, after the tree or 
shrub has grown, sends down elaborated sap, 
which forms a layer, sheath, or ring of cam- 
bium inside the bark. [CamBrum.] The cam- 
bium layer generates fibro-vascular bundles, 
the inner portion being woody [XYLEM] and 
the outer portion less solid. [Bast, PHLOEM.] 
At first the bundles are separate from each 
other, but ultimately they unite and consti- 
tute a hollow cylinder around the central pith. 
This process continuing, especially in spring, 
new wood is added around the old, and being 
softer than that previously existing, is called 
alburnum or sap-wood, the other being de- 
nominated duramen, or heart-wood (q.v.). 
The intermission of growth in winter leaves 
a circular mark on the stem, well seen in a 
cross section, thus giving rise toa series of 
annual zones, [ZoNkr.] Exogenous wood is 
traversed by medullary rays(q.v.). In woody 
endogens, such as palms, there is no proper 
eambium layer, nor is there a central pith, but 
the fibro-vascular bundles are separated from 
each other, and may be seen on a cross sec- 
tion scattered irregularly over the whole 
breadth of the stem, but more numerous, 
closer together, and harder near the circum- 
ference than towards the centre. In the 
stems of the woody acrogens (Tree-ferns) there 
is a circle of fibro-vascular bundles not far 
from the exterior of the stem. The cross- 
section shews these to be, as a rule, united in 
pairs. [Fossi1L-woop, SILICIFIED-WooD.] 

The preservation of the forests of the 
United States has been a much-mooted question 
of recent years, the rapid felling of trees 
rendering it probable that the woodland 
would all disappear unless active measures 
were taken to preserve it. Many of the states 
now have Forestry Associations, and a National 
Forestry Congress has been held which did 
much to call attention to the importance of 
this subject. The turning point has perhaps 
been reached, and the rapid destruction of the 
woodland promises to be checked. 

3. Her. : The same as Hurst (q.V.). 


4. Music (Pl.): That class of wind-instru- 


ments constructed of wood, iyory, or the 
e 


like, the principal of which are flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, &c., in contra- 
distinction to the strings and brass. 


(2) Drawn from the wood: Drawn from the 
cask. Applied to wines and beers which are 
supplied to the consumer direct from the cask, 


(3) Wine in the wood: Wine in cask, as dis- 
tinguished from wine bottled or decanted. 
wood-acid, s. [Woop-vinEGAR.]} 


wood-almond, s. 
Bot.: Hippocratea comosa. {HrPpocRaTEA.] 


wood-anemone, s. 


Bot. : Anemone nemorosa. Rootstock hori- 
zontal, woody ; leaves trifoliate, with the 


wood 


leaflets few, lanceolate, lobed, and cut, remote 
from the flower; involucre similar to their 
petiolate, stem with a single flower on a scape, 
sepals six, rarely five to nine, resembling 
petals, sometimes tinged on the outside with 
purple; point of achene not feathery. Com- 
mon in Britain in moist woods and pastures, 
on mountain sides, &., flowering from March 
to June. 


wood-ant, s. 

Entom. : Formica rufa, an exceedingly com- 
mon British species. Head and thorax rusty 
red, with a blackish-brown tinge in parts, 
legs and abdomen of the latter hue; the 
largest workers are about a quarter of an inch 
long. Found in woods, where it heaps upa 
great mass of vegetable fragments, beneath 
which the nest is continued in a great extent 
of subterranean passages and chambers. The 
wood-ant possesses no sting, but has the 
power of ejecting its acid secretion to keep 
enemies at a distance. 

wood-apple, s. 

Bot. : Feronia Elephantum. [FERONIA, 3.) 

wood-ashes, s. pl. The remains of burned 
wood or plants. 

wood-avens, s. 

Bot.: Geum intermediwm, a hybrid between 
G. urbanum and G. rivale, not uncommon in 
Britain in damp woods. 

wood-baboon, s. 

Zool.: Cynocephalus lewcopheus, allied to, 
but smaller than the Mandrill (q.v.). Itisa 
native of the coast of Guinea; fur greenish, 
whitish beneath ; callosities scarlet. Called also 
Cinereous Baboon, Drill, and Yellow Baboon. 

wood-bird, s. <A bird which lives in the 
woods. 


“ The wood-birds ceased from singing.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, vi, 
wood-blade, s. 


Bot. : Luzula sylvatica. 
wood -boring, «a. 
through wood. 
Wood-boring shrimp : 
Zool. : Chelura terebrans, 


* wood-born, * wood-borne, a. Born 
in the woods. 


“The wood-borne people fall before her flat.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. vi. 16, 


wood-bound, a. Encumbered with tall, 
woody hedgerows, 


wood-brick, s. [WooDEN-BRICK.] 


wood-butterfly, s. 
Entom.: The genus Lasiommata (q.v.). 


Capable of boring 


wood-carpet, s. A floor-covering made 
of slats, or more ornamental shapes, glued or 
cemented upon a cloth backing. This has come 
into considerable use in large halls and similar 
places, and is made attractive by the variety of 
patterns produced by the use of woods of 
different shades of color and arranged to form 
various geometrical and other designs. 


wood-carving, s. 

1. The art or process of carving wood into 
ornamental figures or of decorating wood by 
carving on it. 

2. A device or figure carved on or out of 
wood. . 


wood-cell, wood-fibre, s. 

Bot.: A cell or fibre of the type Prosen- 
chyma (q.v.). Such cells are always fusiform, 
thickened, lignified, unbranched, and, as a 
rule, furnished with very small, bordered 
pits. Called also Libriform-cells. (Thomé.) 


wood-charcoal, s. [(CHARcOAL.] 


* wood-choir, s. <A chorus of birds ina 
wood. (Coleridge.) 


wood-copper, s. [OLIVENITE.] 


wood-corn, s. A certain quantity of 
grain paid by the tenants of some manors to 
the lord, for the liberty of picking up dried or 
broken wood. 


*wood-cracker, s. 
Ornith. : (See extract.) 

“He eee writes (Nat. Hist. Oxfordsh., p. 175) of a 
bird ‘sometimes seen, but oftener heard in the Park 
at Woodstock, from the noise that it makes com- 
monly called the WA el described to me (for 
I had not the happiness to see lit) to be about the big- 
ness of a sparrow, with a blue back and a rediian 
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breast, a wide mouth, and a long bill, which it puts 
into a crack or splinter of a rotten bough of a ives: 
and makes a noise as if it were rending asunder, with 
that violence, that the noise may be heard at least 
twelve score yards, some have ventured to say a mile, 
from the place.’ It will be seen that the bird de- 
scribed was a Nuthatch, but the noise was no doubt 
made by a woodpecker.”"—Farrell: Brit. Birds (ed 
4th), il. 447 (Note t.) 


wood-craft, s. [Woopcrart.] 
wood-cricket, s. [Nemosrus.] 


wood-crowfoot, s. 
Bot. : Anemone nemorosa, (Prior.) 


wood-crowned, a. Crowned or sur 
mounted by woods. 
“ The wood-crown’d cliffs that o'er the lake recline.” 
Wordsworth: Descriptive Sketches. 
wood-culver, s. The wood-pigeon. 
(Prov.) 
wood-cut, s. An engraving on wood, or 
a print or impression from such engraving. 


wood-cutier, s. 
1. One who cuts wood or timber. 


2, One who makes wood-cuts; an engraver 
on wood. 


wood-cutting, s. 

1. The act or employment of cutting wood 
or timber by means of saws or by the appli- 
cation of knife-edge machinery. 

2. Wood-engraving (q.v.). 


“Tt is vexatious to see much good wood-cutting be- 
stowed on such poor and inexpressive drawings.”— 
Pall Malt Gazette, Sept. 5, 1884. 


wood-demon, s. 

Anthrop.: A demon supposed to inhabit 
woods and to prey on travellers. [Forxst- 
SPIRITS. } 

‘“‘ The terrific cry of the wood-demon is heard in the 

Finland forest.”—Tylor : Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 222. 

wood-dove, s. The Wood-pigeon (q.v.). 


wood-drink, s. A decoction or infusion 
of medicinal woods, as sassafras. 


“The drinking elder-wine or wood-drinks are very 
useful,”"—Floyer. On the Humours. 


wood-duck, s. (Summer-puck.] 


wood-engraver, s. An artist who en 
graves on wood. 


wood-engraving, s. The art of en- 
graving upon wood blocks for printing pur- 
poses. It is mainly employed in pictorial illus- 
tration, and has the advantage over engravings 
on copper and steel that the illustrations and 
letter-press can be set up and printed together. 
The blocks on which the engravings are made 
are prepared from box wood for all fine work, 
and:from pear or other close-grained wood for 
larger work. Avery fine surface is given to 
the block upon which the subject to be en- 
graved is drawn or photographed. The work 
is executed by gravers of various shapes, the 
principle of the art being that the lines in- 
tended to appear when printed are left stand- 
ing, all the white parts being cut away. In 
steel and copper-plate engraving the principle 
is reversed, the lines intended to appear being 
cut into the plate. 


wood everlasting-pea, s. 

Bot.: Lathyrus sylvestris. Called also the 
Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea. It has large, 
greenish flowers, with purple veins, and is 
found wildin the middle and south of England, 


wood-fiend, s. 


Anthrop.: A wood-demon (q.v.). 

“The grcups of malicious wood-fiends so obviously 
devised to account for the mysterious influences that 
beset the forest wanderer.”—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 
1873), ii. 222, 

wood-fretter, s. 

that eats into wood. 


wood-gas, s. Carburetted hydrogen ob- 
tained from wood. 

wood-gear, s. Oog-wheels of wood3 
used sometimes in roughly-made cider mills 
and presses, &c., and formerly in clocks, 
Apple, pear, dog, and box wood are good 
timber for the purpose. 

* wood-geld, s. ; 

Law: The money paid for the cutting of 
wood within a forest. 

wood-germander, s. 
Woon-saak (q.V.). 

wood-gnat, s. 

Entom. : Culex nemorosus, &@ Britieh species. 


An insect or worm 


The same as 


boil, bé}; pSUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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it frequents woods, but does not come into 
houses. 


* wood-god, s. A sylvan deity. 
“ Wood-gods, and satyres, and swift dryades.” 
Spenser: Virgil; Gnat. 
wood-grass, s. 
Bot. : (1) Sorghum, or Androvogon nutans ; 
(2) Luzula sylvatica. 


wood-grinder, s. A machine for rasp- 
ing wooden blocks, to make paper-pulp. 
(Woop-PAPER. ] 


wood-grouse, s. The Capercaiizie (q.v.). 


wood-hanging, s. Thin veneer on a 
per backing, to be used as wall-paper. 
mer.) 


wood-hen, s. 
Ornith. : The genus Ocydromus (q.¥.). 


wood-hole, s. <A place where wood is 
stored or laid up. 
“ Confounded, to the dark recess I fly 
Of wood-hole.” Philips, (Todd.) 
wood-hoopoes, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The genus Irrisor, sometimes placed 
with the Upupide, but, by some authorities, 
raised to the rank of a family, Irrisoride. 
There are twelve species, strictly confined to 
Africa, ranging from Abyssinia to the west 
coast, and south to Cape Colony. Bill curved ; 
tail very long and strongly graduated ; dark, 
metallic plumage, inclining more or less to 
black. They form a connecting link between 
the true Hoopoes and the Hornbills. 


wood-house, s. 

1. A house or shed in which wood is de- 
posited and sheltered from the weather, 

2. A house constructed of wood. 


wood humble-bee, s. 
Entom. : Bombus lucorwm. 


wood-ibises, s. pl. 
Ornith.: The genus Tantalus (q.v.). 


wood-iron, s. 

Min.: A variety of limonite (q.v.) having a 
structure resembling that of wood. 

wood-laurel, s. 

Bot.: Daphne lawreola. (Prior.) 


wood-layer, s. 

Bot.: A young oak or other timber plant 
laid down among the hawthorn, whitethorn, 
or other smaller trees planted to make hedges. 


*wood-leaf, s. <A leaf gathered in the 
woods. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2.) 


wood-lice, s. A family of terrestrial 
crustaceans (Oniscide) of the order Isopoda. 
The body is oval and flattened, the head bears 
a long pair of antenne, a pair of lateral eyes 
and jaws. There are seven pairs of legs on 
the thorax and six on the abdomen. All live 
on land, in damp places, hiding during the 
day and seeking their food at night. There 
are in all about 18 genera and 250 species. 
They are vegetarian animals and do some 
damage in gardens. 


wood-lily, s. 

Bot. : Convallaria majalis, the Sweet-scented 
Lily of the Valley. (Prior.) [ConvALLARIA.] 

wood-lock, s. 

Naut.: A block in the scores of the stern- 
ae to keep the rudder from lifting off its 

arings. 

wood-louse, s. 

Zool.: Any species or individual of the 
family Oniscide (q.v.). [ARMADILLO, 2.] 

*wood-meil, s, Wadmall (q.v.) 

wood-mite, s. 

Zool, (Pl.): The family Oribatide. 

*wood-monger, s. A wood-seller; a 
dealer in wood. - 

“One Smith, a wood-monger of Westminster.”— 

Wotton: Remains, p. 547. 

wood-moss, s. Moss growing on wood. 

*wood-mote, s. The ancient name of 
the forest court, now the Court of Attach- 
ment, otherwise called the Forty-Days Court. 


wood-mouse, s. 


Zool. : Mus sylvaticus, the Long-tailed Field 
Mouse, common over the temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia. It is a little larger than 


the Common Mouse, with a proportionately 
longer tail; yellowish-brown on upper sur- 
face, whitish beneath. 


woo,-naphtha, s. 

Che s: The neutral crude distillate ob- 
tained from the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. It contains from 75 to 
85 per cent. of pure wood spirit, or methylic 
alcohol, 5 to 10 per cent. of acetone, with much 
smaller proportions of creosote, aldehyde, hy- 
drocarbon oils, and other substances that are 
but little known. In its most rectified con- 
dition it possesses a specific gravity of *830. 


wood-nightshade, s. [Woopy-NIGHT- 
SHADE. } 


* wood-note, s. A wild or natural note, 
like that of a forest bird, as the wood-lark, 
thrush, or nightingale. 


“ Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble bis native wood-notes wild.” 
Miltem: L' Allegro, 184, 
wood-nut, s. 


Bot. : Corylus Avellana,. 


wood-nymph, s. 
1. Ord. Lang.: A dryad (q.v.). 


“The wood-nymphs decked with daisies trim.” 
Milton ; Comus, 120. 


2. Ornith. (Pl.) : The genus Thalurania (q.v.). 


* wood-offering, s. Wood burnt on the 
altar. 
“We cast the lots for the wood-offering.”—Weh. x. 34, 


wood-oil, s. An oil produced by several 
Burmese trees, spec. by Dipterocarpus levis 
and D. turbinatus. [D1ipTEROCARPUS-BALSAM. ] 


wood-opal, s. 

Min.: An opal form of silica which has 
gradually replaced the organic structures of 
trees ; a pseudomorph of a mineral after a 
vegetable structure. 


wood-owl, s. 
Ornith. : Any individual of the genus Syr- 
nium (q.Vv.). 


wood-paper, s. Paper made of wood 
reduced to a pulp by mechanical or chemical 
means ; more usually by a combination of the 
two. 


wood-pavement, 8. Pavement com- 
posed of blocks of wood. Wood pavements 
have been laid down at various times during 
the present century, in many cities, and with 
varied degress of success. They are now used 
to a considerable extent in Chicago, and in 
other cities and towns of this country and 
Europe. Success depends largely upon the 
kinds of wood used and the care with which 
they are laid. The wood is cut into round or 
hexagonal blocks, of proper length, and laid 
on end on a suitably prepared basis. The 
interstices are then filled with gravel, tar, or 
other preservative material. Where properly 
laid they have proved successful, and possess 
certain advantages not possessed by stone 
pavements. 


wood-_pea, s. 

Bot.: Orobus tuberosus = Lathyrus macro- 
rrhizus. 

wood-pie, s. A name given to the great 
spotted woodpecker, Picus major. . 

wood-pigeon, s. [WoopPiGczon.) 


wood-pile, s. Astack of wood piled up 
for fuel. ‘ 


wood-rat, s. 

Zool.: The genus Neotoma (q.v.). Neotoma 
floridana, the Common Wood-rat, is called 
also the Florida Rat. N. cimereais the Bushy- 
tailed Wood Rat. ; 


wood-reed, wood small-reed, s. 

Bot. : Calamagrostis Epigeios. It is two to 
six feet high, with very long, flat, scabrid 
leaves, glaucous beneath, and panicles of 

urplish-brown flowers. [CALAMAGROSTIS.] 
Bo named to distinguish it from the Pool- 
reed, Phragmites communis. 


wood-roof, wood-ruff, s. [Wooprurs.] 


wood-rush, s. 
Bot. : The genus Luzula (q.v.). 


wood-sage, ». 

Bot.: Teucrium Scorodonia. It is one to 
two feet high, with oblong ovate, very much 
wrinkled leaves, green on both sides, and 
downy ; inflorescence in one-sided lateral or 


(Hazeu.) 


terminal racemes of yellowish-white flowera 
It is extremely bitter, and has been used as a 
substitute for hops. It is common in Great 
Britain in woods and dry stony places, and is 
found also on the European continent and in 
North Africa. 


*wood-sale, s. The act of selling wood, 


Wood-sale time: The time for selling wood. 


“ A sort of lusty bib-men sat 
In wood-sale time to sell a cops by great.” » 
Sylvester : The Captaines, p. 248. 


wood-sandpiper, s. 

Ornith.: Totanus glareola, a rare British 
visitor. It is about ten inches long; general 
plumage shades of brown above, spotted and 
barred with white; under surface grayish- 
white to white, 


wood-sare, s. Cuckoo-spit (q.v.). 


“The froth called wood-sure, being like a kind of 
spittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and sage."— 
jacon. 


wood-screw, s. A metallic screw for 
Carpenters’ and joiners’ use in securing pieces 
of work together. 

* wood-sere, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: The time when there is no 
aap in the tree. 


‘From May to Getober leave cropping, for why, 
In wood-sere, whatever thou croppest shall die.” 
Tusser: Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. 


B. As adj. : Spongy, loose. 


“The soil . . , is a poor wood-sere land very natura) 
por eee production of oaks especially," Aubrey : Mie 
st 211, 


wood-shock, s. 

Zool. : [PEKAN, 2.]. 

wood-shrikeg, s. pl. [PRionopips.] 

wood-skin, s. A large canoe used by 
the Indians of Guiana, made from the bark of 
the purple-heart tree and the simari or locust 


tree. Some of these canoes are so large as to 
carry twenty to twenty-five persons. (Sim- 
monds.) 


_ wood-soot, s. Sootfrom burnt wood. It 
is useful as a manure. 


wood-sorrel, * wood-sore, * wood- 
sour, * wood-sower, s. 

Bot.: The genus Oxalis, spec. 0. acetosella. 
[Oxatis. ] 

wood-speck, s, 
( he A local name 1or a Woodpecker 
q.v.). 


“ Of picus martius, the wood-speck, many kinds,”— 
Browne: Norfolk Birds. 


wood-spirit, s. 

wood-spite, s. 

Ornith.: A local name for a Woodpecker 
(q.v.). 


“ The tail consists of ten feathers only, as in Wood- 
spites.”—Willughby : Ornithology (ed. Ray}, p. 145. 


wooa-spurge, s. 

Bot.: Ewphorbia Characias, the Upright 
Red-spurge. 

wood-stamp, s. An engraved or carved 
stamp formed of a block of wood, to impress 
figures or colours on fabrics. 

wood-star, s. 

Ornith. : A popular name for any Humming- 
bird of the genera Chetocercus, Doricha, or 
Myrtis. 

wood-stone, s. 

Min.: A chert (q.v.) which has replaced 
wood. 

wood-stops, s. yl. 

Music: Organ stops, the pipes of which are 
of wood. 

wood-strawberry, s. 

Bot.: Fragaria vesca. Called also Wild- 
strawberry. [FRAGARIA, STRAWBERRY.) 

wood-swallow, s. 


Ornith.: The same as SWALLOW-SHRIKE 
(q.v.). The Common Wood-swallow is Aria- 
mus sordidus. 


wood-tar, s. 
wood-tin, s. 
Min.: A variety of Cassiterite (q.v.), with 

concentric and fibrous structure, 
wood-vetch, s. 


Bot.: Vicia sylvatica; a species with 
branched tendrils and white flowers with 


[METHYLIC-ALCOHOL. ] 


Tar obtained from wood, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », =e; ey=a; qu=kWe 


*wodd (2), * wode, v.i. 


wood—wooden 
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bine veins. Found in Great Britain in rocky 
woods, but is rare. 


wood-vine, s. 

Bot. : Bryonia dioica. 
wood-vinegar, s. 
wood-walker, s. 
Zool.: A popular name for the genus Hylo- 


bates, of which it is a literal translation. 
[Grsson, HyLosartes.] 


wood-warbler, s. 

Ornithology : 

+1. The Wood-wren (q.v.). 

2. (Pl.): [MyioriLTip4]. 

*wood-ward, s. A woodreeve, 8 forester. 


wood-wasp, ;. 

Entom. : Vespa sylvestris. It builds an oval 
nest, which it suspends from the branch of a 
tree. 


wood-witch, s. 
Bot. : Phallus impudicus. [PHA.tuvs, 2.] 


wood-work, s. Work formed of wood; 
that part of any structure which is composed 
of wood. 


wood-worm, s. A worm that is bred in 
wood. 


wood-wren, s. ' 

Ornith.: Phylloscopus sibilatria (+ Sylvia syl- 
vicola), a summer visitant to Britain, often con- 
founded with the Willow-wren (q.v.), from 
which, however, it may be distinguished by its 
larger wings, a broad streak of sulphur-yellow 
over the eye and ear-coverts, and its plumage, 
which is green above and white below. It 
differs, also, from most of the Warblers in 
eating neither fruit nor berries, but subsisting 
on insects or their larve. The nest is oval, 
domed, and placed on the ground ; eggs six, 
transparent, white, thickly spotted with dark- 
purplish-brown, 


(VinzGaR.) 


wood (2), s. [Woap.] 


wood-waxen, s. [WoAD-waxeEn.] 


wood (1), v.t. & i. [Woop (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To supply with wood ; to get in supplies 
of wood for. 


“Our next employment was wooding and watering 
our squadron.”—Anson : Voyages, bk. i., ch. v. 


*2. To hide or place in a wood. 

“‘Wee landed, and faire and easily followed for a 
smal time after them, who had wooded themselves we 
know not where."—Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 259. 

*B, Intrans. : To take in or get supplies of 

wood. 

“Continued their wooding and watering till the 
Sth."—Anson: Voyages, bk. iii., ch. x. 

(Woop, a.] To be 
or act as one mad; to rave. 


“He stareth and wodeth in his advertence.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 15,986, 


wood-bine, wood’-bynd, * wod-bynde, 


s. [A.S. wudebinde =ivy, because it binds or 
winds round trees.] 

Botany: 

1, The Honeysuckle (q.v.), 

2. Polygonum Convolvulus. It is one to 
four feet long, has an angular twining stem, 
and cordate sagittate leaves. Found in fields 
and waste places in Britain, and now quite 
generally domesticated in America. + 

| Gone where the woodbine twineth: Gone up 
the spout [Spour, s., M3 departed ; disappeared ; 
met with failure, (U.S. Slang.) 


/-bur-y-type, s. [Named from the 
inventor of the process, Mr. Woodbury, a 
London photographer.) 

Photog.: A method of obtaining perma- 
nent impressions from a photograph, A 
film of bichromatized gelatine on a sheet of 

lass is een’ under a photographic nega- 

ive, and the portion unacted upon by the 
light washed away with water, leaving the 
printed parts in relief. After drying it is laid 
on a perfectly flat metallic plate, and a sheet 
of lead pressed down upon it by a powerful 
press, an exact mould being thus obtained. 
A viscous solution of gelatine mixed with a 
small proportion of a pigment or dye is next 
poured over the mould, and a sheet of strongly 
sized paper placed on top and firmly squeezed. 
On carefully removing the paper a perfect 


wood’-coal, s. 


impression is obtained, and this is fixed by 
immersing in a strong solution ofalum. Any 
number of copies may be obtained from the 
same mould. 


wood’-chat, s. [Eng. wood (1), s., and chat.) 


Ornith.: Lanius auriculatus, an African 
Shrike, ranging from the Mediterranean to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and visiting Hurope, and 
occasionally Britain, in the summer. The 
popular name is misleading, as the bird has 
no affinity with the Chats, and to avoid confu- 
sion some authors call it the Woodchat-shrike. 
Length rather more than seven inches ; upper 
parts mostly black, crown of head and nape 
chestnut-red, outer tail feathers, spots on 
wings, streak above the base of bill on each 
side, and under surface white. 


woodchat-shrike, s. [WoopcHarT.] 


wood -chiick, s..(Hng. wood ; second element 


doubtful. ] 
Zool. : Arctomys monax, a small American 
burrowing rodent, ranging from the Carolinas 
to Hudson's 
Bay, and west- 
ward fromtho 
Atlantic coast 
to Missouri 
Iowa, an d 
Minnesota, , 
Length from 
fifteen to 
eighteen 
inches; black- 
ish or grizzled 


red below; 
body stout, S& 
head broad 
and flat, legs 
short and 
thick. The Woodchuck is a vegetable feeder, 
and may be easily tamed. Called also the 
Ground-hog. 


WOODCHUCE. 


(Eng. wood (1), s., and coal.) 
Charcoal ; also lignite or brown-coal. 


wood-coéck, s. [A.8. wuducoc.] 


1. Ornith. : Scolopax rusticula (the rusticola 
of Linnezus is a misscript; cf. Pliny: N. H., 
x. 54, in some editions 38); distributed over 
Europe, the north of Asia, and as far East as 
Japan, but not found in the United States or 
any part of North America, where it is re- 
placed by a woodcock of different genus. The 
Woodcock is about thirteen inches long ; upper 
surface varied with ruddy, yellowish, and ash 
tints, and marked with great black spots; 
lower parts yellowish-red with brown zigzags; 
quills striped with red and black on their ex- 
ternal barbs, tail-feathers terminated above 
with gray and below with white. The female 
is rather larger and stouter than the male. 
One of the most interesting traits about the 
Woodcock is the fact of its occasionally con- 
veying its young through the air; which is 
done by only one or two other birds. The 
fact was known in the middle of the eighteenth 
century; but White (lett. xxxi., to Pennant) 
rightly surmised that Scopoli erred in sup- 
posing that the young one was conveyed 
either by or in the bill. It is just as erro- 
neous, however, to substitute the claws, as 
some have done, for the bill. When the 
ie bird wishes to convey her young one 

‘om a place of danger to one of safety, the 
tiny thing is gently pressed between the feet 
and against the breast, the aid of the bill only 
being resorted to when the burden has been 
hastily taken up. The American Woodcock, 
Philohela minor, is a smaller bird, but re- 
sembles the European species in plumage and 
habit, and, like it, is esteemed for the table. 

2. Zool. : A collectors’ name for some 
species of the genus Murex (q.v.), from the 
resemblance of the spines or the elongated 
tube to the bill of the Woodcock. Murex 
tenuispina is the Thorny Woodcock, and M. 
haustellum the Woodcock’s (or Snipe’s) Head, 


3. Fig.: A simpleton; in allusion to the 
ease with which a woodcock allows itself to 
be taken in springes or nets set in the glades, 

“ But if I knew when you come next a burding, 

Tle have a stronger noose to hold the woodcock.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Scornful Lady, iv, 

I Springes to catch woodcocks: Arts to en- 

trap simplicity. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 3.) 


woodcock-eye, s. A name for a snap- 
hook, 


woodcock-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Centriscus scolopaz, the Trumpet- 
fish. Sir Thomas Browne (Of Fishes, &c.) calle 
it a Sea-woodcock. 


woodcock-owl, s. 
Ornith. : Asio accipitrinus (+ Otus brachyotus), 
the Short-eared Owl. 


“ A large proportion of the examples seen in this 
country are winter visitors that come from the north 
of Europe in October, and have in consequence been 
ea oodcock-owls.”—Yarrell: Brit, Birds (ed. 4th), 

163. 

woodcock-pilot, s. 

Ornith. : Regulus cristdtus. [@OLDEN-CRESTED 

WREN. | 


‘The migrating bodies are usually preceded b 
flocks of tiny goldcrests; and so invariable is th 
rule that the latter have come to be called ‘ wo 
pilots.’ —St. James's Gazette, Mar. 14, 1887. 


woodcock-shell, s. [Woopcock, 2.] 


* woodcock’s head, s. A tobacco pipe, 
from the fact that the early English pipes 
were often made in that form. 


“T have not the breath of a woodcock's head. —Ben 
Jonson; Hvery Man out of his Humour, iii. 3. 


wood -craft, s, (Eng. wood (1), s., and craft.} 
1, Arboriculture ; scientific forestry. 


“T know this may have been done in Germany, , 
where woodcra/t is a science; but I have never bh ; 
of its having been even suggested in England.”"— 
St. James's Gazette, May 25, 1886. 


2, Skill in anything which pertains to the 
woods or forest; skill in the chase, especially 
in hunting deer, finding a track through a 
forest, &c. 

“TI do not know what we should have done without: 
the handy Indian wooderaft of the guides, which now 
came greatly to the rescue.”—Scribner's Magazine, 
Aug., 1877, p. 500, 

wood’-éd, a. [Eng. wood (1), s. ; -ed.] 
1, Lit. * Supplied or covered with wood. 


“ Remote among the wooded hills.” 
Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn. (Prel.) 


*2. Fig.: Crowded; thick as trees in a 

wood, 
“The hills are wooded with their partisans.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Bondyca, L & 
vont (1), * wod-den, a. (Eng. wood (1), 

8.5 -en. 

1, Lit. : Made of wood ; consisting or com- 
posed of wood. 


“They weare their haire tied on the top like a 
wreath of hay, and put a wooden pinne within it, or 
any other such thing instead of a naile."—Hacklugt + 
Voyages, p. 208. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Stiff, ungainly, clumsy, awkward. | 


““When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes 
& very wooden figure on it.”"—Collier : On Confidence. 


(2) Spiritless, expressionless. (See extract 
under WOODENNESS.) 


wooden - brick, wood-briek, s. A 
brick-shaped block built into a wall to afford 
nail-hold in securing the inside wood-work. 


wooden-clock, s. A clock in which the 
case, a large part of the machinery, &c., are 
made of wood. 


wooden - headed, a. Stupid, dense, 
thick-headed ; dull of apprehension. 


* wooden-horse, « 
1. A ship. 


“Milford Haven, the chief stable for his wooderm 
horses." —Fuller > Worthies, ch. vi. 


2. An erection made of planks nailed to- 
gether so as to form a sharp ridge, on which 
soldiers were set astride as a punishment, with 
muskets tied to their legs, The practice has 
long been discontinued. 


wooden-leg, s. An artificial leg made of 
wood. 


wooden- pavement, s [(Woop-Pave- 


MENT. ] 


wooden-screw, s. A screw of wood, 
such as is used in the clamping-jaw of & 
carpenter's bench. 


wooden-spoon, s. 

1, Lit.: A spoon made of wood and used 
for culinary purposes. 

2, Fig.: (Spoon, s., {| (4)]. 

* wooden - shoes, s. pl. An old nick- 
name for Frenchmen, in reference to the 
sabots worn by them. 

“ Round-heads and wooden-shoes are standing {oxi t 
Addison: Drummer. (Prol} 

wooden - s. Large type, cut in 

wood, for posters, &. 


PEN, bdy; pdt, 15W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
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wooden-wall, s. The side of a ship; 
hence, a ship itself, 

@ When Athens was in imminent danger 
from the Persians, 483 B.c., during the in- 
vasion of Xerxes, the oracle at Delphi was 
consulted, and, intimating that the city and 
country were doomed to ruin, added that— 
when all was lost, a wooden wall should 
still shelter her citizens. The Athenian 
young men interpreted ‘‘a wooden wall” to 
signify ships; Themistocles, who had prob- 
ably influenced the oracle to utter the predic- 
tion or counsel it had.given, was of the same 
opinion ; faith was put in the navy, and the 
result was the great victory of Salamis. It 
was from this incident that the expression, 
“The wooden walls of England,” arose. 


wooden-ware, s. A specific term for 
vessels, such as bowls, platters, spoons, butter- 
prints, &c. turned from wood ; wooden articles 
of merchandise. 


wooden-wedge, s. 


wooden-wing, s. 
Naut,: A lee-board. 


* wood’-en(2), a. [Eng. wood, a.;-en.] Mad. 
“a dog in the wood or a wooden dog.” ' 
Peele: Old_Wives' Tale, i. 1. 
* wood’-en-l¥, adv. [Eng. wooden (1); -ly.] 
In a wooden manner; cluinsily, stiffly, stupidly. 


“ How woodenly he would excuse himself.”—North - 
Life of Lord Guilford, ii. 22. 


{ wood’-en-néss, s. [Eng. wooden (1); -ness.] 
Want of spirit or expression; clumsiness, 
awkwardness. 


“One of them has produced more wooden pages 
than all other living writers (of the same rank) put 
together; but fortunately the woodenness does little 
or no harm.”—Qontemporary Review, April, 1877, p. 
947, 


[WEDGE (2), 8.] 


* wood ’-fall, s. [Eng. wood (1), s., and fall, s.] 
A fall or cutting of timber. 


“ The woodfalls this year do not amount to half the 
sum.’’—Bacon. 


wood-for’-di-a, s. [Named after J. Wood- 
ford, who wrote an account of the plants 
round Edinburgh in 1824.] 

Bot. : A.genus of Lythracee, now separated 
from Grislea, of which it was formerly con- 
sidered a synonym. Woodfordia (* Grislea) 
tomentosa or floribunda, common in India, has 
a much-branched stem, sessile lanceolate 
leaves, covered beneath with white down, and 
axillary cymes of beautiful scarlet or purple 
flowers in immense profusion. It yields a 
gum like gum-tragacanth. The flowers, 
with alum for a mordant, give a red dye, 
occasionally used in India for silk. The 
leaves and flowers, together with the bark of 
Zizyphus xylopyra, are employed in tanning. 
Medicinally the dried flowers are stimulant 
and astringent; they are used by Hindoo 
doctors simply in bowel complaints, with 
curdled milk m dysentery, and with honey 
in menorrhagia, also as an external appli- 
cation in hemorrhages and in ulcers. 


* wood’ -héad, * wode-hede, s. (Eng. 
wood, a. ; -head.] Madness, fury. 
“Lucifer fel for his woodhede.” Bampole:; Psalms. 


wood’-hew-ér (ew as ii), « [Eng. wood, s., 

and hewer.] 

Ornithology = 

1, A popular name for the genus Xiphoco- 
laptes (q.v.). _Xtphocolaptes emigrans is the 
Northern Woodhewer. 

2. (Pl.): The sub-family Dendrocolaptine 
(q.v.). 


wood-ie, wiid’-dj, s. OOD, s., OF, per- 
haps, a corruption of withe (q.v.).] The gal- 
lows ; also a withe, or rope of twisted wands, 
in which malefactors seem formerly to have 
been hanged. 


“Half the country will see how ye'll grace the 
woodie."—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. eviiis 


wood -i-néss, * wood-i-nesse, s. [Eng. 

woody ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
woody. 

“ Now ye shal} meet with some truits, that neither 

without fh shell, nor within forth in kernell, have any 


of this woodinesse."—P, Holland: Plinie, bi. xv., ch. 
xxviii. 


“wood’-ish, a. (Eng. wood (1), 8.3 -ish.] 
Sylvan. 
“Th ” 
8 mipnyipy rtf estas ang am oly Olbion pers 
*“wood’-kérn, s. (Eng. wood (1), s., and kern.] 


A robber who infests woods ; a forest-haunting 
bandit. (P. Holland.) 


woodland, s. & a. 
land, 
A, As subst.: Land covered with woods; 
land on which trees are suffered to grow, 
either for fuel or timber. 


“ When mute in the woodlands thine echoes shall die.” 
Scott: Last Words of Cadwalton, i. 


B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to woods ; 
sylvan. 

“Shot to Olympus from the woodland shade.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey x, 368. 

woodland-caribou, s. 

Zool. : A large variety of Tarandus rangifer. 
It is confined to the southern and more woody 
parts of the fur countries of North America. 
(CariBou, REINDEER. ] 


(Eng. wood (1), s., and 


* wood-land-ér, s._ [Eng. woodland; -er.] 

A dweller in the woodlands. 

“ Friend and fellow woodlander.” 
Keats : Endymion, ti. 848, 

wood-lark, s. [Eng. wood (1), s., and lark.] 

Ornith.: Alauda arborea, differing chiefly 
from the Skylark (q.v.) in its smaller size, its 
shorter tail, more distinctly marked breast, 
and a conspicuous light-coloured streak ex- 
tending over each eye and the ear-coverts. 
It is locally distributed in England, occurring 
chiefly in East Anglia, migrating southward 
in winter; rare in Scotland, and a winter 
visitant to Ireland. Its note has neither the 
power nor variety of the Skylark, but is 
superior in quality of tone and is longer in 
duration. The nest is composed of grasses, 
moss, and hair, placed on the ground ; eggs 
usually four or five, white covered with little 
red-brown spots. 


“ High in air, and pois’d upon his wings 
Unseen, the soft enamour'd Woodlark.sings.” 
Gilbert White: Naturatist's Summer-Evening Walk. 


*wood’-léss, a. [Eng. wood (1), s. ; -less.] Des- 
titute of woods ; without timber. 


“Arable and woody and .. . woodless land,”— 
Fuller ;, Worthies ; Norfolk, ii. 124, 


* wood’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. woodless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being woodless. 


* wood’-ly, * wode-ly, adv. (Eng. wood, a. ; 
-ly.) Madly, furiously. 
“The bishops therfore and their seruantes, with a 


at stiere and shoue cried wovdly out: Crucifie 
im, crucifie him."—Udal : John xix. 


*wood’-mai-den, s. [Eng. wood (1), s., and 
maiden.) A wood-nymph, a dryad., 
“Such as Amadriades 
Were cleped woodmaidens.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
wood'’-man, + woods'-man, s. [Eng. wood 
(1), s., and man.] 
1, A forest officer appointed to take care of 
the king’s woods ; a forester. 
* 2. A sportsman, a hunter. 
“ He's a better woodman than thou takest him for.” 
—Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, iv. 8. 
3. One who lives in the woods, 


“They lend a certain domestic charm to the lonely 
hut that makes the solitary woodsman feel he is not 
alone.”—Scribner's Magazine, August, 1877, p. 423, 

4, One who fells timber ; a wood-cutter. 


“ Thou woodman and forrager both, see thou neither 
cut nor lop trees."—P, Holland : Plinie, bk, xviii., ch. 
xxxi < 


* wood ’-néss, * wode-nes, * wed-nesse, 
* wood-nesse, s. [Eng. wood, a.; -ness.] 
Madness, fury, passion, anger. 


“His fortune turned his wrath into woodnes,”"— 
Brende: Quintus Curtius, fol. 9 


* wood’-péck, s. [Eng. wood (1), s., and peck, 
v.] The woodpecker (q.v.). 
“Nor woodpecks nor the swallow harbour near.” 
Addison: Virgil; Georgiciv. 19, 
wood’-péck-ér, s. (Eng. wood (1), s., and 
pecker. | 
Ornith.: The popular name of the old Lin- 
nan genus Picus, now greatly divided. Wood- 
peckers have a slender body, powerful beak, 
and protrusile tongue, which is sharp, barbed, 
and pointed, and covered with a glutinous 
secretion derived from glands in the throat, 
this coating being renewed every time the 
tongue is drawn within the bill. The tail is 
stiff, and serves as a support when the birds 
are clinging to the branches or stems of trees. 
‘The plumage is generally of strongly con- 
trasted colours, black and white, or green and 
yellow, with red marks about the head. Wood- 
peckers are very widely distributed, butabound 


chiefly in warm climates. They are solitary 
in habit, and live in the depths of forests. 
Fruits, seeds, and insects constitute their 
food, and in pursuit of the latter they exhibit 
wonderful dexterity, climbing with astonish- 
ing quickness on the trunks and branches of 
trees, and when, by tapping with their bills, 
a rotten place has been discovered, they dig 
vigorously in search of the grubs or larve 
beneath the bark. The common notion that 
they are injurious to trees is erroneous, as 
they do more good by preventing the ravages 
of insects than harm by their pecking. They 
roost and breed in hollow trunks, or ‘holes in 
trees, enlarged by their strong, sharp bills; 
the eggs, which are white, smooth, and glossy 
vary considerably in number, and are deposited 
on a bed of chips at the bottom of the hole, 
There are numerous American species, includ- 
ing the Flickers of the United States, the South 
American Ground Flickers, and the great Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker of the Southern States. 


wood'-pig-eon, s. [Eng. wood (1), s.. and 
pigeon.} 

Ornithology : 

1, Columba palumbus, a well-known bird 
common in the British Isles and distributed 
generally over Europe. Length about seven- 
teen or eighteen inches ; head, chin, and part 
of neck blue-gray, rest of neck and breast 
purple-red; bare skin at base of bill nearly 
white; feathers on side of neck tipped with 
white so as to form portions of oblique rings ; 
upper parts and wings slaty bluish-gray ; 
plumage of hen less brilliant. Varieties more 
or less spotted with white often occur, and 
perfect albinos are sometimes met with. The 
food of the Woodpigeon consists of corn and 
grain, beechmast, peas, tares, acorns, the 
young shoots of turnip-tops, and spring-sown 
corn; and, as these birds make no return to 
the farmer by destroying his insect foes, their 
rapid increase is a source of grave anxiety to 
agriculturists. The nest of the Woodpigeon 
is a mere platform of loose sticks, so care- 
lessly constructed that eggs and young birds 
are often blown therefrom and destroyed. 
The eggs are always two in number, white and 
oval; two and sometimes three broods are 
produced in the year. The ordinary flight is 
very strong and rapid, and, if disturbed, the 
bird springs into the air with a peculiar flap- 
ping of the wings, which may be heard at a 
considerable distance. 

* 2. Columba cenas. 


“As to the wild woodpigeon, the Gnas, or Vinago, ot 
Ray, Lam much of your mind; and see no reason for 
making it the origin of the common house dove: but 
suppose those that have advanced that opinion may 
have been misled by another appellation often given 
to the Gnas, which is that of stock-dove.”— White: 
Selborne, lett. xliv. (To Pennant.) 


wood -reéve, s. [Eng. wood (1), s., and reeve.] 
A steward or overseer of a wood, 
“But there was no woodreeve in the House of Com- 


mons, and so the English woods were voted to destruc, 
tion.”—St. James's Gazette, May 25, 1886. 


wood’-rock, s. [Eng. wood (1), s., and rock.) 
A naine for ligniform asbestos. 


wood -riff, { wood-rowe, + wood-row- 
el, * wod-ruffe, s. [A.S. wuderofe, wudur- 
ofe = Asperula odorata, &c.; rofe doubtful. 
Probably the reference is to the ruff round 
the stem formed by the verticillate leaves.] 


Bot.: The genus Asperula (q.v.), and spe- 
cially the Sweet Woodruff, Asperula odorata. 
It is highly fragrant when dried, and is con- 
sidered a diuretic, Another species, 4. cy- 
nanchina, is somewhat astringent. 


wood'-si-a, s. [Named after Joseph Woods 
(1776-1864) author of The Touwrist's Flora.) 


Bot.; A genus of Polypodez. Ferns with 
oe fronds, scattered, roundish _ sori, 

aving beneath them a cup-shaped involucre, 
ultimately cut at the edge into many often 
capillary segments. Known species fourteen ; 
from the eastern hemisphere and North 
America. Two of them are, Woodsia hyper- 
vorea, the Round-leaved, and W. ilvensis, the 
Oblong Woodsia. The first has a linear, 
lanceolate, pinnate frond, with few broad, 
ovate, cordate, entire lobes; the second a 
broadly-lanceolate frond, with many ovate- 
oblong, obtuse, deeply-pinnatifid lobes. Both 
are Alpine ferns. 


+ woods’-man, s. [Woopman.] 
+ wood'-snipe, s. [Eng. wood (1), s.,and snipe.) 
Ornith.: An old English name for the 


fiite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, cub, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, s, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Woodcock, to distinguish it fromthe Common 
Snipe. (SNIPE, s.] 

“ Netting woodcocks was atone time the common 
way of taking them ; for they have always been highly 
esteemed as food. Another method of eapiure. was by 
‘gins’ and ‘springes ;’ and it would seem that in times 

ast the ‘woodsnipe’ was considered a stupid bird.'— 

. James's Gazette, March 14, 1887. 


woods'-¥, a. [Eng. woods, pl. of wood (1), 


s.; ~-y.] Belonging to or asociated with 
woods. (Amer.) 


* Wood wel, * woode -wale, * wude- 
wale 


* wud-wal, s. [For etym, and def. 
see extract under WHETILE.] 


wood-ward’-i-a, s. {Named after Thomas 


Jenkinson Woodward, an English botanist. ] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Polypodee. Sori 
Minear, oblong, or sub-lunate, with an indu- 
sium. Found in Madeira, India, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and the South Sea Islands. 

2. Paleobot.: Occurs in the Oligocene and 
Miocene of Great Britain and the European 
continent. (Htheridge.) 


wood -ward-ite, s. [After Dr. 8. P. Wood- 


ward, of the British Museum ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A mineral occurring in botryoidal 
groups on the walls of a level of an aban- 
doned mine in Cornwall. Colour, rich tur- 
uoise- to greenish-blue. Described by Church. 
ompos. : a hydrated sulphate of alumina and 
protoxide of copper. Subsequent analyses 
appear to indicate that it is a mixture. Dana 
puts it as a sub-species of Cyanotrichite (q.v.). 


wood'-¥, * wood -ie, a. [Eng. wood (1), 8. ; 
~y. 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Abounding with wood or woods; well 


wooded, 
“ Pour times ten days I've passa 
Wand'ring this woody maze,” 
Milton; P. R., ii. 246. 


2. Consisting or composed of wood ; ligneous, 


“In the woody parts of plants, which are their 
bones, the principles are so compounded as to make 
om flexible without joints, and also elastick.”— 

ew. 


ae. of the nature of wood, 


“ Herbs are those ts whose stalks are soft, and 
have nothing woody in them, as and hemlock.” 
—Locke: Elements Nat. Philos., ch. ix. 


*4, Pertaining to, connected with, or in- 
habiting the woods; sylvan. 


“The woody n: hs, fair Hamadryades.” 
TOES Spenser: F. Q., I. vi. 18 


II. Bot. : Having the texture of wood, 


woody-fibre, woody-tissue, s. 

Bot.: Fibre or tissue, consisting of very 
long, thin membranous tubes, tapering at 
each end ; the tissue of which wood is com- 
posed ; Pleurenchyma (q.v.). 


woody-nightshade, s. 
Bot.: A common name for Solanum Dul- 
camara. [BITTER-SWEET, SOLANUM.] 


woody-stem, s. 

Bot.: A stem which has the hardness and 
texture of ordinary wood, that of a tree or of 
a shrub, as distinguished from a herbaceous 
stalk or stem. 


woded, pa. par. ora. [Woo.] 
woo’-ér, * wo-er, * wow-er, * pee ore, 
V.). 


s. [A.8. wégere, from wégian= to woo (q. 
One who wooes ; one who courts or solicits in 
love ; a suitor. 
“ They all are wanton wooers.” 
Wordsworth ; To the Small Celandine, 

wooer-bab, s. The garter knot below 
the knee with a couple of loops. (Scotch.) 
(Burns; Halloween.) 


woof, s, [A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. oof, due to 


a supposed derivation from weave, with which 
it is ultimately connected; A.8. dwef=a 
woof; also dweb, dweb, frequently contracted 
to db. These words are compounds, contain- 
ing the prefix 4 or 6, shortened forms of on = 
on; so that oof=on-wef, i.e., on-web =the 
web that is laid on or thrown across the first 
set of threads or warp. (Skeat.)] [WEAVE, 
Wert.] 

1. The threads that cross the warp; the 
weft. 


* 2. Cloth ; hence, fig., texture. 


“as “Of massy Stygian woof.” Thomson: Swmmer, 1,686. 
* woof’-¥, a. [Eng. woof; -y.] Having a close 


texture ; dense: as, a woofy cloud, 


, 


woodsy—wool 


wod'-gur-a, s. ENedtes Japanese name (?).] 


a, 
(See etym. and def. 


woogura-mole, s. 

Zool.: A Japanese mole, Talpa woogura, 
like its European congener, but with the snout 
Drogas and the fur of a dingy or tawny 
colour. 


wod'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Woo.] 


A. As pr. par. : (Seé the verb). 
B. As adj.:; Acting as one who wooes; 
courting. 
C. As subst.: The act of soliciting in love ; 
courting : soliciting. 
“ His wealth had Javished been, his substance spent, 


To woo and lose, since ill his wooing sped.” 
Longfellow: Student's Tale. 


* wod'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. wooing; -ly.] In 


@ wooing manner; enticingly ; invitingly ; 
with persuasion to stay. 


“ Heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here,” Shakesp, : Macbeth, 1. 6. 


wool, * wol,* wolle, * wulle, * woule, s. 


[A.8. wull, wul ; cogn. with Dut. wol; Icel. 
ull (for vull); Dan. uld ; Sw. ull ; O. H. Ger. 
wolla ; Ger. wolle; Goth. wulla ; Lith. wilna ; 
Russ. volna; Sansc. tirnd = wool; Lat. villus 
= shaggy hair; vellus=a fleece; Gr. épuov, 
elpos (erion, eiros) = wool.] 

1. The fleece of the sheep; the soft hair 
which grows on sheep and some other animals, 
as the alpaca, the vicugna, some species of 
goats, &c., which in fineness somewhat ap- 
proaches to fur. The distinction between 
wool and hair is not radical, one being but a 
modification of the other. Wool is softer, 
more curled and twisted, and more flexible 
than hair, and possesses in a much greater 
degree the remarkable property of felting. 
The wool of the same animal differs much on 
the various parts of the body: that on the 
back, shoulders, and sides is the best. Ac- 
cording to its quality wool is divided into 
different sorts, which receive different names, 
A threefold classification into primes, seconds, 
and thirds is pretty general in this country ; 
but sometimes the wool of a single fleece is 
divided into as many as ten sorts. Wool is 
also divided into two classes, known as short 
or carding wool, which seldom exceeds three 
or four inches in length, and long or combing 
wool, varying in length from four to eight 
inches. The finest wools are of short staple, 
and the coarser wools usually of long staple. 
English-bred sheep produce a good, strong 
combing wool, that of the Scotch breed is 
somewhat harsher and coarser. The Saxon 
merinos have long been considered the most 
valuable in point of fineness of fibre. The 
wool of the alpaca is superior to the wool of 
English sheep in length, softness, and pli- 
ability, and is used for many purposes for 
which silk was formerly used. The wool of 
the llama is shorter and more rough. The 
chief supply of imported wool for manufactur- 
ing purposes is obtained from Australia, South 
America, and some European countries. 

| During the reign of Edward I. a duty 
was imposed on the exportation of British 
wool, and, after some vicissitudes of taxation, 
its despatch to foreign countries was abso- 
lutely prohibited in 1660, the idea being enter- 
tained that the wool of England was superior 
to any obtained abroad, and that if the raw 
material were kept at home the world would 
be obliged to take the finished manufacture. 
In 1825 the restriction was swept away, with 
the usual result of aiding rather than imped- 
ing the prosperity of the woollen manufacture 
(q.v.). 

2. Less strictly eppied to some other kinds 
of hair, and especially to short, thick hair, 
crisp and curled, like the hair of a negro. 

“Tn the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog.” 
akesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 

3. Any fibrous or fleecy substance resem- 
bling wool ; specifically 

(1) In Bot.: A term sometimes applied to 
fine vegetable fibre such as is found within 
a seed-vessel. [WOOLLy.] 

(2) Metall.: A slag of iron blown by steam 
into a fibrous form. 

(3) The raw material [1.] spun into a yarn or 
thread, and used for knitting or needlework. 
[4 @).] 

{ (1) Fancy wool: The name given to the 
varieties of wool used for fancy articles of 
dress or house decoration. The chief kinds 


‘POU, {6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -tig. 
= shan. 


. -tion, -sion = shin : -tion, -gion = 
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are: Berlin wool, double and single, used 
chiefly for woolwork (q.v.); fleecy wools; 
Scotch fingering, for knitting socks and 
stockings ; Shetland wool, fine and tightly 
twisted ; Pyrenean and Zephyr wool. 


(2) Great cry and little wool: Great noise and 
disturbance out of all proportion to useful re- 
sults ; much ado about nothing. 

“ Of thine own importance full 
Exclaim, ‘Great cry and little wool /'” 
Wolcott; P. Pindar, p. 185. 
wool-ball, s. A ball or mass of wool; 
specifically, a small ball of wool found fre- 
quently in the stomachs of sheep and other 
wool-bearing animals. 


wool-bearing, a. Producing wool. 


wool-burler, s. A person who removes 
whe a or little knots from wool or woollen 
cloth. 


wool-burring, s. The act of teasing 
wool with burrs or teasels. 


wool-carder, s. One who cards wool. 


wool-carding, s. An early process in 
woollen manufacture for disentangling or 
tearing apart the tussocks of wool, and laying 
the fibres parallel, preparatory to spinning. 
It is only the short staple wools that are sub- 
mitted to this operation, the long staple 
wools being combed. 


wool-comber, s. One whose occupation 
is to comb wool. 

“ Half a dozen wool-combers, perhaps, are necessary 
to keep a thousand spinners aan weavers at work.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. x. 

wool-combing, s. The act or process of 
combing wool, generally of the long stapled 
kind, for the purpose of worsted manufacture. 
The wool-combing machine separates the long 
from the short fibres of the wool. The long 
fibres are also laid in regular order, so that 
they can be readily spun into yarn. Lister's 
SpPararus clears the long fibres by drawing 
them through a series of teeth by means of a 
nipper. A pair of jaws seizes a mouthful of 
wool, and conveys it into a carrier, which, in 
its turn, deposits upon the comb a brush, 
pressing it down on the teeth to a proper 
depth. Having cleared one end of the staple, 
it transfers the uncleared end to the rotating 
comb, from which it is extracted by drawing- 
rollers. The noils are removed from the 
comb by another set of rollers, The long, 
cleared wool is delivered in a continuous 
sliver from the machine at one point, the noil 
being passed away at another. 


* wool-driver, s. One who buys wool 
and carries it to market, 


wool-dyed,a. Dyed in the form of wool 
or yarn before being made into cloth, 


wool-gathering, s. The act of gather- 
ing wool; now applied proyerbially or figura- 
tively to the indulgence of idle fancies; a 
foolish or fruitless pursuit. The allusion is 
probably to the practice of gathering the 
tufts of wool to be found on shrubs, hedges, 
&c., which necessitates much wandering 
about with little result. 
“ His wits were a wool-gathering as they say.” —Bur- 
ton: Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. i., § 2 
wool-grower, s. A person who breeds 
sheep for the production of wool. 


wool-growing, s. The business of 
breeding sheep for the production of wool. 


wool-hall, s. A tradé market in the 
woollen districts. (Simmonds.) 


wool-man, s. A dealer in wool. 


wool-mill, s. A mill or factory for 
manufacturing wool and woollen cloth. 

wool-moter, s. A person employed in 
picking wool and freeing it from lumps of 
pitch and other impurities. (Simmonds.) 

wool-packer, s. One who puts up wool 
into packs or bales ; also, a machine for com- 
pressing and tying fleeces. 


Oat DASMERK, s. A machine for burring 
wool. 

wool-scribbler, s. The same as WooL- 
LEN-SCRIBBLER (q.V.). 


wool-shears, s. An instrument for 
shearing sheep. 

wool-staple, s. 

1. A city or town where wool used to be 
brought to the king’s staple for sale. 


zhiin, -sious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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woold—Woolwich 
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2. The fibre or pile of wool. [StTaruz.) 


wool-stapler, s. 
1, A dealer in wool. 
3. A wool-sorter (q.v.). 


wool-thistle, s. 

Bot.: Carduus eriophorus (Britten & Hol- 
land). Stem much branched, furrowed, two 
feet high; leaves semi-amplexicaul, but not 
decurrent, white and cottony, white beneath, 
pinnatifid, spinous and hairy, head very large, 
woolly, involucre globose; flowers pale purple, 
anthers blue. Found in England, but local ; 
young parts cooked and eaten as salad. Called 
also the Woolly-headed Thistle. 


wool-tree, s. 
Bot. : The genus Eriodendron (q.v.). 


wool-winder, s. A person employed to 
wind or make up wool into bundles to be 
packed for sale. 


wo6ld, v.t. [Dut. woelen = to wind, to wrap.] 
Naut.: To wrap; particularly to wind a 
rope round a mast or yard when made of two 
or more pieces, at the place where they are 
fished, for the purpose of confining and sup- 
porting them. 


woold, s. [WELD (1).] 


woold’-ér, s. (Eng. woold ; -er.) 
1. Naut.: A stick used for tightly winding a 
rope round another object, as in fishing a spar. 
2. Rope-making: One of the handles of the 
top. (Top, s., II. 3.] 


woold’-ing, pa. par., a., & s. [Wooxp, v.] 
A. & B. As pa. par. & particip. adj,: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of winding, as a rope, round a 
mast. 
2. A rope used for binding masts and spars. 


wool'-én, &. (Wootten, &c.] 


* wool-fél, s. (Eng. wool, and fell, s.] A skin 
or fell with the wool; a skin from which the 
wool has not been removed. 

“ Wool and woolfels were ever of little value in this 
kingdom.”—Davies ; On Ireland. 

* wool'-fist, s. [Eng. wool, and fist.] A term 
of reproach. Nares suggests that it may have 
ni ape meant sheep-stealer, or purloiner of 
wool. 


“Out, you sous'd garnet, you woolfet / begone, I say.” 
—Prol. to Wily Beguiled. ’ 


‘Wool-hépe, s. [See def.) 
Geog.: A valley near Hereford, England. 


Woolhope-limestone and shale, s. 

Geol. : The lowest calcareous meinber of the 
Upper Silurian Rocks, largely developed at 
Woolhope, and found also on the western 
flanks of the Malvern Hills and May Hill, 
near Gloucester, at Walsall and Great Bar in 
Staffordshire, and in Radnorshire. It con- 
tains remains of twenty-five species of fossil 
Crustacea, chiefly Trilobites, fifty-nine Brachi- 
opods, eight Gasteropods, three Pteropods, 
and three Cephalopods. (Htheridge.) 


woolled, a. [Eng. wool; -ed.] Having wool. 
Used in composition, as a fine-woolled sheep. 


wool-lén, * wool’-én, * wol-len, a. & 
[A.8. wyllen, from wul, wull = wool,] 
A, As adjective : 
1. Made of wool; consisting of wool. 
“The woollen coat... which covers the day lm 
bourer.”—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. i. 
2. Pertaining to wool. 


* 3. Clad in the rough, homespun serges of 
former times, as opposed to the silk, velvet, 
and fine linen of the wealthier classes ; hence, 
coarse, boorish, rustic, vulgar. 


4 “ Woollen vassals, things created 

t To buy and sell with groats.” 

j 5 Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 2, 
B. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: Cloth made of wool, such ag 
blanketings, serges, flannels, tweeds, broad- 
cloth, and the like. 


“ The best woollens are sold a third cheaper.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 8, 1887. 


2. Bot.: Verbascum Thapsus. [VERBASCUM.] 
¥ Buried in woollen ; [FLANNEL, A. I. 3.). 


woollen-draper, s. A retail dealer in 
woollen cloth, flannels, and the like. 


woollen-manufacture, s. The act of 
forming wool into cloth and stuff. The fabrics 
woven from short wools are distinctively 
called woollens; those from long wools are 
termed worsteds. [WorsTEeD.] The manu- 
facture of cloth was known to the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, the Hindoos, the Jews, &. 
(Lev. xiii. 47, 48, xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11), but 
among these people it was chiefly a domestic 
manufacture, In ajl probability the Romans 
first introduced it into Britain. There is little 
historic mention of it before the thirteenth 
eentury. Edward III. improved the manu- 
facture by inviting over Flemings, who were 
more skilful in it than the English of that 
time. During subsequent centuries unwise 
legislation, such as limiting the industry to 
particular towns, retarded its progress; be- 
sides which it was hampered by enactments 
equally unenlightened regarding wool. [Woo., 
.| It has now become one of the leading 
industries of England, and has attained a great 
development in the United States, in which 
country, in addition to the home supply of wool, 
103,000,000 pounds were imported in 1890, for 
use in manufacture. The wool produced in the 
United States in the same year was about 
270,000,000 pounds. In addition to the home 
manufacture, woollen goods were imported to 
the value of over $40,000,000. 


woollen-printer, s. A workman who 
impresses patterns or colours on woollen or 
mixed fabrics. 


woollen-scribbler, s. A machine for 
combing or preparing wool into thin, downy, 
translucent layers, preparatory to spinning. 
(Simmonds.) 


wool-lén-étte’, s. 
suff, -ette.) 
Fabric: A thin woollen stuff. 


wool-li-néss, s. [Eng. woolly ; -nees.] The 
quality or state of being woolly. 


wool’-ly, a. [Eng. wool; -ly.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Consisting of wool. 


“The warm and woolly fleece that cloath’d her mur- 
derer.” Dryden: ; Metam, xv. 


2. Resembling wool. 


“ My fleece of ewoolly hair, that now uncurls.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. 8, 


3. Clothed or covered with wool. 

“ First down he sits, to milk the woolly dams,” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 402. 

4, Covered with a fleecy substance resem- 
bling wool. (Ben Jonson: Forest; To Pens- 
hurst.) 

II, Bot.: Of the nature or appearance of 
wool; covered with long, dense, curled and 
matted hairs, as the stem and leaves of Ver- 
bascum Thapsus. 

woolly-bear, s. 

Entom. ; A popular name for the caterpillar 
of the Tiger-moth (q.v.). 

woolly-butt, s. 

Bot.: Eucalyptus longifolia and E. viminalis. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

woolly-cheetah, s. 

Zool. : Felis lanea (or Cyneelurus jubata, var. 
lanea), a variety, if not a distinct species, 
from South Africa. It differs from the Cheetah 
in having woolly hair, and the spots and face- 
mark brown instead of black. 

woolly-elephant, s. 

Zool. : Elephas primigenius. 


woolly-haired, a. 
Anthrop. : Having hair more or less resem- 
bling wool. [ULorricut.] 
“No woolly-haired nation has ever had an important 
‘history.’ '"—Hueckel : Hist. Creation (Eng. ed.), ii. 310. 
woolly-head, s. A negro. So called 
from his wool-like hair, 


woolly-headed thistle, s. 


THISTLE. ] 


woolly-indris, woolly-lemur, s. 
Zool. : Indris laniger, from Madagascar and 
the adjacent islands. The body is about 
eighteen inches long, the tail two-thirds as 
much. The general tint is a more or less 
“is brown, with a whitish band on the fore- 
ead. 


woolly-macaco, s. 
Zool. ; Lemur mongoz, @ native of Madagas- 
car. General colour of reddish-gray, crown 


[Eng. woollen; dimin. 


(MammMorTH.] 


[Woo.- 


of head, face, and chin black, black streak on 
forehead and across crown, cheeks iron-gray 


woolly-maki, s. [Wootty-1npris.] 
woolly-monkey, s. [Lacornrrx.) 


woolly-rhinoceros, s. 

Paleont.: Rhinoceros tichorinus, probably 
the best known form of the extinct Rhinoce- 
roses, specimens having been found imbedded 
in ice. The skin was without folds and 
covered with hair and wool; there were two 
horns, the anterior one being of remarkable 
size, and the nostrils were separated by a 
complete bony partition. The geographical 
range of the Woolly Rhinoceros was over the 
northern latitudes of Europe and Asia, but, 
unlike the Mammoth, it did not cross Beh- 
ring’s Straits. Its remains are first found in 
the Miocene, 


wool’-pack, * wol-pak, s. [Eng. wool, and 
pack.) 


1. Ord. Lang.: A pack or bag of wool; 
specifically, a bale or bundle weighing 240 
pounds. (Robert of Glowcester, p. 439.) 

2. Geol. (Pl.): A local name for large con- 
cretionary masses of good limestone, occurring 
in beds of impure earthy limestone and shale 
in the Wenlock formation. Some of them 
near Wenlock have, according to Murchison, 
a diameter of eighty feet. Called also Ball- 
stones. (Woodward: Geol. Eng. & Wales, p. 55.) 


wool’-sack, * wolle-sak, s. [Eng. wool, s., 
and sack.) 

1, A sack or bag of wool. 

2, The seat of the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords. It isa large, square bag of 
wool, without back or arms, and covered with 
green cloth. 


“In the reign of Queen Elizabeth an Act of Parlia- 
ment was ed to prevent the exportation of wool; 
and that this source of our national wealth might be 
kept constantly in mind, woolsacks were piaceatin the 
House of Peers, whereon the judges sat. Hence the 
Lord Chancellor, who presides in the House of Lords, 
is said to ‘sit on the woolsack,' or to be ‘appointed to 
the woolsack.'"—Brewer : Dict. Phrase & Fable. 

* woolsack-pie, s. A kind of pie made 
and sold at the ‘‘ Woolsack,” an old London 
ordinary. Gifford says that it was of low re- 
putation, and a Woolsack pie may therefore = 
coarse fare. (Ben Jonson: Alchemist, vy. 2.) 


wool-sey, s. [See def.] An abbreviation of 
linsey-woolsey (q.v.). 


wool-sort-ér, s. [Eng. wool,s., and sorter.) 
A person who sorts wools according to their 
qualities. [Woot, s. (1).] 
woolsorters’ disease, s. 
Pathol. : A kind of malignant pustule which 
often affects persons who handle the wool of 
animals which have died from splenic fever. 


“A death from woolsorters’ disease has occurred in 
Bradford.”—Daily News, Dec. 2, 1887. 


wool-stock, s. [Eng. wool, s., and stock.] 
A heavy wooden hammer, used in fulling cloth. 


* wool- ward, * wolle-ward, * wol- 
ward, * wol-warde, a. [Eng. wool, s., 
and ward = towards, as in homeward, &c.) 
Dressed in wool only, without linen. Often 
enjoined in the pre-Reformation times as an 
act of penance. (The literal meaning is “ hay- 
ing the skin toward or next the wool.”) 

“The naked truth of it is, I have no shirt; I 
(eee for penance.”—Shakesp.: Love's Labour's 
4 Ve 
* woolward-going, s. The act or prac- 
tice of wearing woollen garments next the 
skin in place of linen, as an act of penance. 


“Their watching, fasting, woolward-going, and risi 
at midnight.''— Renda i 


Woolwich (second w silent), s. [See def.] _ 
Geog.: A parish and market town about 
nine miles east-south-east of London, The 
town is the seat of a great Government arsenal 
and dock-yard. 


J Woolwich and Reading Beds: 


Geol.: A series of Lower Eocene beds for- 
merly called the Plastic Clay Gy.). With 
the exception of the Thanet Sands (q.v.), they 
are the oldest English Tertiaries. They occur 
in England both in the London and Hamp- 
shire basins, the Thanet Sands underlying 
them in the former, but being absent from the 
latter area. In the London basin they are seen 
chiefly at Blackheath, Woolwich, and Read- 
ing. The strata consist of mottled clays and 
sand with lignite, and one horizon contains 


Site, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Sirian, #, co = 6) ey = 4; qu=kw. 
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rolled flint pebbles derived from the chalk. 
The Woolwich and Reading beds are of fresh- 
water, estuarine, and marine origin. An 
Ev vene river flowed from the south-west into 
the Thames at Woolwich, having in it various 
shells, Unios, Paludinas, Cyrenas, &c., with 
lant remains of Ficus, Laurus, &c. In the 
fowaak beds, which are more marine, banks 
of Oysters (Ostrea bellovicina) occur. The 
fauna comprises 72 genera and 123 species. 
Among them are turtles and a mammal (Cory- 
ee The Plastic clay exists in the Paris 
sin, with the same remains. 


wool-work, s. (Eng. wool, and work.] Needle- 
work executed with wool on canvas, 


* woon, v.i. [Won, ¥.] 
* woont, a. [Wont, a.] 
wo0'-ra-l¥, w6o'-ra-li, s. [Curart.] 


* wodg, * wodse, s. [A.S. wise, wise = ooze 
(q.v.).] Ooze. 


“The aguish woose of Kent and Essex."—Howell: 
Vindication of Himself (1677). 


* wods'-¥, a. [A.S. wosig, from wése = o0ze.] 
Oozy, moist. 


“ What is she else but a foul woosy marsh?” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, s. 25. 
* woot, v.i. 


[Wor.] 

woodtz, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A very superior 
quality of steel, made in the East Indies, and 
imported into America and Europe for superior 
edge-tools. It is used in the manufacture of 
the celebrated sword-blades of the East. Pro- 
fessor Faraday attributed its excellence to the 

resence of a small quantity of aluminium, 

ut other analyses show no trace of alumin- 
ium. Wootz is believed to be made by a 
process direct from the ore. 


wo0o'-yén, yi’-8n, s. [Chinese name.] 

Zool. : Hylobates pileatus, a Gibbon (q.v.), 
from a small island near Camboja. Little is 
known of the habits of this species, the 
individuals of which differ greatly in color- 
ation at different periods of their lives. The 
young are uniformly of a dirty white ; females 
white, brownish-white on back, with a large 
black spot on the head and chest; males 
black, back of head, body, and legs grayish. 
There is a stuffed specimen in the British 
Museum (Natural History), South Kensing- 
ton, London. 


wop, v.t. [Wxop.] 
worbles, s. pl. [WARBLES, 8.] 


word, * worde, s. [A.8. word; cogn. with 
Dut. woord ; Icel. ordh (for vord); Dan. & Sw. 
ord; Ger. wort; Goth. waurd; Lat. verbum ; 
Lithuan. wardas=a name. Word and verb 
are doublets.) ; 

1, A single articulate sound or a combina- 
tion of articulate sounds or syllables uttered 
by the human voice, and by custom expressing 
an idea or ideas ; a vocable; a term; a single 
component part of a language or of human 
speech ; a constituent part of a sentence. 

“Upon a n r approach, I find that there is so 

close a connexion between ideas and words; and our 
abstract ideas and general words have so constant a 
relation one to another, that it is impossible to speak 
clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, which all 
consists in propositions, without considering, first the 
nature, use, and signification of language.’—Locke : 
Hum, Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xxxiii. 

2. The letter, or letters, or other characters, 
written or printed which represent such a 
vocable. 

3. (Pl.): Speech, language. 

ie “Speak fair words.” 
bs Shakesp.: Venus & Adonts, 208, 

4, Speech exchanged; conversation, dis- 
course, talk. 

~ “The friars and you must have a word anon.” 

Shakesp, ; Measure for Measure, v. 

5. Communication, information, tidings, 
Message, account (without an article, and 
only in the singular). 

“To send,him word, they'll meet bim.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 4 

6, A term or phrase of command ; an order, 
an injunction, a direction, a command. 

“ Brutus gave the word too early.” 
Shakesp, ; Julius Caesar, ¥. 8 

7. A password, a watchword, a signal, a 
motto; a distinctive or important term or 
phrase adopted as a signal or a shibboleth. 


“ Now to my word, 
It is ‘Adiew.’” ‘shakesp.: Hamist, 1. 6, 


8, A term or phrase implying or containing 
an assertion, declaration, promise, or the 
like, which involves the faith or honour of 
the utterer of it ; assurance, promise, affirma- 
tion. (With possessive pronouns.) 
“No, by m: j—a burl 
He eeemnay wt shoo wae of the Lake, v. 19, 

*9, A brief or pithy remark or saying; a 
proverb, a motto. 

“The old word is, ‘What the eye views not the heart 

rues not.'”—&p, Hall. 

10. Terms or phrases interchanged express- 
ive of anger, contention, reproach, or the 
like. (Used in the plural, and generally 

ualified by adjectives, such as high, hot, 
sharp, harsh, or the like.) 


“Some words there “Ey Hike HS oe te 
esp,: 1 Henry VI, li, 5. 


91. A word and a blow: Immediate action; 
a threat and its immediate execution ; extreme 
promptitude in action, 

*T find there is nothing but a word and a@ blow 
with you.”—Swift : Polite Conversation, iL 

4 Also used adjectively. 

“Calling him a word-and-a-blow man.”—Mra. Trol- 
lope: Michael Armstrong, ch. iv. 

2. By word of mouth: By actual speaking ; 
orally ; viva voce. 

3. Good word, * Good words: Favourable 
account or mention ; commendation, praise ; 
expressed good opinion. 

“To speak a good word to Mistress Anne Page for 

my master."—Shakesp.: Merry Wives, i. 4. 

4, In a word, In one word: In one short 
sentence; briefly; in short; to sum up; in 
fine. 

‘ “Inaword... 
He is complete in feature and in mind.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen, il. 4 

*5. In word: In mere phraseology; in 

speech only ; in mere seeming or profession. 


“Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth,"—1 John iii. 18, 


6. The Word: 


(1) The Scriptures, or any part of them. 
,. “The sword and the word/ Do you study them 
both, master parson ?'’—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iii. 1. 
(2) The second person of the Trinity; the 
Logos (q.v.). S 
“Tn the inning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.”—John i. 1. 
7. To eat one’s words: To retract what one 
has said. 
“T will not eat my words.” 
Shakesp, : Much Ada, v. 4 
8. To have a word with a person: To have a 
conversation with him. 


“ The generals would have some words.” 
Shakesp., : Julius Caesar, v. 1. 


*9, With a word, Ata word: In short;ina 
word. 

10. Word for word: In the exact words or 
terms ; verbatim, exactly: as, He repeated 
the message word for word. 


word-book, s. [Cf. Ger. wiérterbuch=a 
dictionary, from wérter, pl. of wort = a word, 
and buch =a book.) A dictionary, a vocabu- 
lary, a lexicon. 


*word-bound, a. Restrained or re- 
stricted in speech; unable or unwilling to 
express one’s self; bound by one’s word. 

‘* Word-bound he is not: 
He'll tell it willingly.” Joanna Baillie, 

* word-building, s. The formation, con- 
struction, or composition of words; the pro- 
cess of forming or making words. 


* word-catcher, s. One who cavils at 
words or syllables. 
“ Each wight who reads not, and but scans and spells, 

Each word-catcher that lives on syllables.” 

Pope. Epistle to Arbuthnot. 

* word-monger, s. One who uses many 

words ; a verbalist. 

“The work of a paradoxical word-monger who did 
not know what he was writing about.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 8, 1887. 

word-painter, s. One who is gifted 

with the power of depicting scenes or events 
in a peculiarly graphic or vivid manner ; one 
who affects great picturesqueness of style. 


word-painting, s. The art of depicting 
or describing scenes or events in words so as 
to bring them vividly and distinctly before 
the mind. 


word-picture, s. A vivid and accurate 
description of any scene or event, so that it 
is brought clearly before the mind, as in a 
picture. 


word-square, s. 


A square formed by a 
series of words so arrange 


that the letters 


* word’-léas, a. 


spell each of the words when read across oF 
downwards : as, 

oa P 

A 2B 

PEN. 


* word-warrior, s._ One who strives or 
quibbles about words. (Bazter.) 


word, * word-en, v.i. & t. [Worp, s.] 
* A. Intrans.: To speak, to argue. 
“ Sette hym on benches, 
And wordeden wel wyseli a gret while togideres.” 
‘ P. Plowman, iv. 4 
B. Transitive: 
1. To express in words ; to phrase, to style. 
(Now only in the pa. par.) 


“Complaining in a speech well worded.” 
Cowper: The Poet, the Oyster, & Sensitive Plant, 


* 2. To produce an effect on by words; te 
ply or overpower with words. 


“Tf one were to be worded to death, Italian is the 
fittest language, in regard of the fluency and softness 
of it.”"—Howell ; Letters, bk. i., let, 42. 


* 3. To flatter, to cajole. 


“ He words me, girls, he words me, that I should not 
Be noble to myself.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2 


" * 4, To make or unmake by a word or com- 
mand. 


“Him... who could word heaven and earth out of 
nothing, and can when he pleases word them inte 
nothing again.”—South, 


*{ To word it: To argue, to wrangle, to 
dispute. . 


“He that descends not to word it with a shrew, does 
worse than beat her.”—L' Fstrange. 


* word/-6r, s. (Eng. word; -er.] A speaker, 
& writer. 


““We could not say as much of our high worders.”"— 
Whitlock : Manners of the English, p. 859. 


* word -I-ly, adv. [Eng. wordy; -ly.] Ina 
wordy or verbose manner, 


* word’-{_néss, s. (Eng. wordy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being wordy or verbose ; 
verbosity. 


word’-ing, s, (Eng. word; -ing.] 
1. The act of expressing in words. 


“Whether his extemporary wording might not be a 
defect, and the like."—Fell: Life of Hammond, § 8, 


2. The manner in which anything is ex- 
pressed in words. » 


“ Objection was raised by a senator to the wording 
of the fourth clause,”—Daily Telegrapa, Feb, 14, 1886, 


* word’-ish, a. [Eng. word; -ish.] Respect- 
ing words ; verbal. 
“In these wordish testimonies (as he will call 
them).”"—Hammond ; Works, ii. 167. 
* word’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. wordish; -ness.} 
1. The quality or state of being wordish. 
2. Verbosity. 
, “The truth they hide by their dark wordishness.” 
Digby : On Bodies. (Pref.) 
(Eng. word; -less.] Not 
using words ; not speaking ; silent, speechless. 
“ Her joy with heaved-up hands she doth express, 
And, wordless, so greets heaven for his success.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 113. 
*words-man, s. (Eng. words, and man.] 
One who attaches undue importance to words; 
one who deals in mere words ; a verbalist, 
“Some speculative wordsman.”—Bushnell. 


* words’-man-ship, s. [Eng. wordsman; 
-ship.]}| Knowledge or command of words; 
fluency. 


* word’-spite, a. 
Abusive. 
“A silly yet ferocious wordspite quarrel.”—Palgrave: 
Hist. Norm. & England, ii. 561, 
* word’-strife, s. [Eng. word, and strife.) 
Dispute about words. 
“The end of this .. . wordstrife."—Hacket: Life & 
Williams, ii. 167. \ 
*word’-¥ (1), a. [Eng. word; -y.] 
1, Consisting of words ; verbal. 
“Thus in a wordy war their oneness display 
More fierce intents, preluding to the fray.” 
Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xviii. 40, 
2. Containing many words ; full of words; 
diffuse. ° 
“Tn this their wordy and wearisome volume.”—By, 
Hall: Answer to Vindication of Smectymnuus 
8. Using many words; verbose, prolix. 
“A wordy orator... making a magnificent speeea 
full of eal: promises, »: Spectator. (Todd.) 
4, Pertaining or relating to words. 


“ Hope to win the rice! race.” 
Byron: A College Examination. 


[Eng. word, and spite.] 


boil, béy; pdut, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £% 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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wor -dy (2),a. [Worrny.] (Scotth.) 
wore, pret. of v. 


work, * werch-en, * wirch-en, * werke, 
*wirke, *worch-en, *worke, *woorch- 
en (pa. t. worked, wrought, pa. par. worked, 
wrought), vi. & t. (AS. wyrcan, wircan, 
wercan (pa. t. worhte, pa. par, geworht).] 
(Work, s.] 

A. Intransittve: 

1. To make exertion for some end or pur- 

ose ; to engage in or be employed on some 

sk, labour, duty, or the like ; to be occupied 
in the performance of some operation, pro- 
cess, or undertaking ; to labour, to toil. 
“This we commanded you, if any would not work, 
neither should he eat,”—2 Thess. iii. 10. 
2. To use efforts for attaining some object or 
aim; to strive, to labour; to exert one’s self, 
“ T will work 
To bring this matter to the wished end,” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI,, iil. 8, 

3. To be customarily engaged or employed 
in any business, trade,, profession, employ- 
ment, or the like; to be in employment; to 
hold a situation ; to be occupied as a worker ; 
to perform the duties of a workman, man of 
business, &c. (Isaiah xix, 9.) 

4, To be in motion, operation, or activity ; 
to keep up a continuous movement or action ; 
to act, to operate: as, A machine works well. 

5. To have or take effect ; to operate; to 
exercise influence ; to be effective ; to produce 
an effect. 

“All things work together for good to them that 

love God."—Romans viii. 28. 

* 6. To be in a condition of strong, violent, 
or severe exertion; to be agitated or tossed 
about; to toil, to heave, to strain. 

at sea wrought and was tempestuous.”—Jonah 


[WEAR, .] 


7. To travel; used of conveyances and of 
their drivers; as, This train works from King’s 
Cross to Hatfield; this busman works from 
Hammersmith to Liverpool Street. 


8. To make way laboriously and slowly ; to 
make progress with great exertion and diffi- 
culty ; to proceed with a severe struggle. 
(Generally followed by adverbs, such as along, 
down, into, owt, through, &c.) 

* All [yachts] working into Start Bay to avoid the 

tide.”—Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

9, To ferment, as liquors. 

“Tf in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it 
be tunned, the burrage be often changed with fresh, 
it will make a sovereign drink for melancholy.”— 
Bacon: Natural History. 

10. To operate or act, as a purgative or 

cathartic ; to act internally, as a medicine. 

**Most purges heat a little; and all of them work 

it... in warm weather,’—Grew: Cosmologia. 

11. To succeed in practice; to act satis- 
factorily : as, The plan will not work. (Coilog.) 

B. Transitive: 


1. To bestow labour, toil, or exertion upon ; 
ng convert to or prepare for use by labour or 
effort. 


2. To extract useful materials or products 

from by labour. 

“And given the reason why they forbear to work 
them [mines] at that time, and when they left off 
from working them.”—faleigh. 

8. To produce, accomplish, or acquire by 
labour, toil, or exertion ; to effect, to perform. 
“The Pilon © shall please, nor shall it matter aught 

“Who works the wonder, if it be but wrought.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 846. 

*4. To be the cause of; to effect ; to bring 

about. 

“ Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.”—2 Corinth, iv. 17. ‘ 

5. To put or set in motion, action, or exer- 

tion ; to keep busy, or in a state of activity. 
“ Put forth thy utmost strength, work every nerve,” 
; Addison: Cato, i, 1. 
6. To direct the action of; to manage, to 
handle ;: as, To work an engine or a ship, 

7. To transact, to manage, to carry out. 

“Salomon saith: Werke all thinges Dy conseil, and 
thou shalt never repente.”—Tale te Melibeus. 

8. To bring by action or motion to any 

. state, the state being expressed by an adjective 
or other word, 

© So the pure limpid stream, when foul with stains. . . 

Works itself clear.” Addison: Cato, i, 1. 

9, To attain or make by continuous and 

severe labour, exertion, struggle, or striving; 

to force gradually and with labour or exertion. 

“ Within that dome as yet Decay 


Hath slowly work'd her cankering way.” 
Byron: The Giaour, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; , pine, pit, sire, sir, marin 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, s, c= 6; ey =a; 


10. To solve; to work out: as, To work a 
sum, (Collog.) e 

* 11. To influence by continued prompting, 
urging, or like means ; to gain over; to pre- 
vail upon; to lead ; to induce. 


“ What you would work me to, I have sume aim,” 
Shakesp, ; Julius Cesar, i. 2. 


12. To make into shape ; to form, to fashion, 
to mould: as, To work clay. 
13. To embroider. 


“A princess wrought it [a handkerchief] me.” 
Shakesp, : King John, iv. 1. 


14, To operate upon, as a purgative or 
cathartic ; to purge. 

*15, To excite by degrees; to act upon so 
as to throw into a state of perturbation or 
agitation ; to agitate violently. 


“Some ion that works him strongly.” 
Ler Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 


16. To cause to ferment, as liquor. 

¥ 1. To work agaiust: To act in opposition 
to ; to oppose actively. 

2, To work in: 

(1) Intrans. : To intermix, to unite, to fit 
{n, to agree. 


“ Our routes will work in excellently with those of 
ces Aeapraliany explorers in 1881 and 1882."—Atheneum, 
ec. 20, 1884. 


(2) Transitive : 

(a) To intermix, as one material with 
another, in the process of manufacture or the 
like ; to interlace, to weave in; as, To work 
bad yarn in with good, 

(b) To cause to enter or penetrate by con- 
tinued effort: as, The tool wasslowly worked in. 

8. To work into: 

(1) The same as To work in, (2) (6). 

(2) To introduce artfully and gradually ; to 
insinuate: as, He worked himself into favour. 

* (8) To alter or change by a gradual pro- 
cess. 


“ This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages.” 
Shakesp, : Henry VIII., ii. 2. 

4, To work off: To remove or get rid of, as 
by continued labour, exertion, or by some 
gradual process: as, To work off the impurities 
of a liquor by fermentation. 

5. To work on (or upon): To act on; to 
exercise an influence on; to influence, to ex- 
cite, to charm. 

6. To work one’s passage : 

Naut.: To give one’s work or services as an 
equivalent for passage-money. 

7. To work one’s way: To progress, to suc- 
ceed, to advance. 

8. To work out: 


(1) Intrans, : To result in practice. 


“Reforms, which looked very well on paper, but 
see work out very well.”"—Daily Chronicle, Dec. 8, 
887, 


(2) Transitive: 
(a) To effect by continued labour or exer- 
tion ; to accomplish. 


“ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling.”—Philippianes ii. 12. 


(b) To solve, as a problem. 
“M.-, EON M.—why, that begins my name; 
Did not I say he would work it out?” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Nigiit, ii, 6. 
(c) To exhaust by drawing or extracting all 
the useful material from; as, The mine was 
quite worked out. : 


* (d) To efface, to erase. 
“ Tears of joy for your returning spilt, 
Work out and expiate our former guilt.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
9. To work up: 
, (1) Intrans,: To make way upwards; to 

rise. 

(2) Transitive: 

(a) To make up; to convert; to make into 
shape. 


* Tubular-sha} blossoms... are of great value 
for working up in bouquets.”—Field, Oct. 8, 1885, 


(0) To stir up, to excite, to raise, to agitate, 
“This lake resembles a sea when worked up by 
storms,”—Addison. (Todd.) 

(c) To use up in the process of manufacture 
or the like; to expend or utilize in any work: 
as, We have worked up all our material. 

(@) To expand, to enlarge, to elaborate; as, 
To work up an article or story. 

(e) To learn or gain a knowledge of by 
study : as, To work up a subject. 

*(f) To exhaust the strength or energy of 
by too heavy or continuous toil; to weary 
or fatigue by hard work; to wear out, - 


work, *warke, *werk, * werke, 


* woork, s. [A.8. weorc, wore, werc; cogn, 
with Dut, werk ; Icel. verk ; Dan. verk; Sw. 
verk ; O. H. Ger. werch, werah ; Ger. werk.] 

I. Ordinary Language: — 

1. Exertion of strength, energy, or other 
faculty, physical or mental ; effort or activity 
directed to some purpose or end ; toil, labour, 
employment. 

“ All at her work the village maiden sings.” 
; R. Gigard o Contemplation. 

2. The matter or business upon which one 
is engaged, employed, or labouring ; that upon 
which labour is expended; that which en- 
gages one’s time or attention ; any business or _ 
project upon which one is employed or en- 
gaged ; an undertaking, an enterprise, a task, 

“ T have work in hand that you yet know not of.” 
hakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iii, 4. 

8. That which is done ; that which proceeds 
from agency; an action, deed, feat, achieve- 
ment, or performance ; an act done. 

“The works which the Father hath given me to 
finish.” —John y, 36. 

4, That which is made, manufactured, or 
produced ; an article, piece of goods, fabrie, 
eat structure produced ; a product of nature or 
art. 
“ The worker from the work distinct was known.” 

Pope: Essay on Man, 1ii.*229, 

5. Specifically applied to, 

(1) Thatwhich is produced by mental labours 
a literary or artistic performance or composi- 
tion: as, the works of Shakespeare. 


(2) Embroidery ; flowers or figures worked 
with the needle; needlework. 

“This is some minx’s token, andI must take out 

the work,”—Shakesp,.: Othello, iv. 1. 

(8) An extensive engineering structure, as & 
dock, bridge, embankment, fortification, or 
the like, 

“T will be walking on the works.” 
Shakesp,; Othello, iil, 2 

6. An industrial or manufacturing establish- 
ment ; an establishment where labour is car- 
ried on extensively or in differeht depart- 
ments; a factory. (Generally in the plural: 
as, gas-works, iron-works, &c.) 

*7, Manner of working ; 
treatment. 


“It is pleasant to sea what work our adversaries 
make with this innocent canon,”—Stillingfleet, 


II, Technically: 

1, Mech.: The overcoming of resistance ; 
the result of one force overcoming another ; 
the act of producing a change of configuration 


management, 


‘in a system in opposition to a force which 


resists that change, In England the unit ot 
work is taken as a weight of one pound lifted 
one foot. 

“In all cases in which we are accustomed to speak 
of work being done—whether by men, horse-power, or 
steam-power, and however various the products may 
be in different cases—the physical part of the process 
consists solely in producing or changing motion, or in 
keeping up motion in opposition to resistance, or in& 
combination of these actions.”—Atkinson: Ganot} 
Physics, § 60, 

2. Min.: Ores before they are cleaned or 
dressed. 

3. Script. & Theol.: In Rom. xi. 6, work is 
used in the singular as opposed to grace; 
much more frequently the term is plural 
(works), and often constitutes an antithesis 
to faith (Rom. iii, 27), Sometimes the expres- 
sion is ‘‘the works of the law” (Rom. ix. 32), 
also ‘‘dead works” which require to be re- 
pented of (Heb. vi. 1, ix. 14), A fundamental 
distinction is drawn between the works of the 
flesh (Gal. v. 19-21) and the fruit of the 
spirit (22-23). The Protestant doctrine is 
that man is justified by faith made manifest 
by works (Rom. iii. 28, cf. James ii. 17-26) 
but is judged by works (Matt. xvi. 27; 
xxv. 31-46), those which are the fruit of 
faith being acceptable to God (Rom, vi. 1-23, 
viii, 1-4; Heb. xi. 5), those not having 
this origin being unacceptable (Heb. xi. 6). 
Cf. the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, the Confession 
of Faith, ch. xvi., &c. A controversy arose 
in the sixteenth century on the necessity 
of good works to salvation. Melanchthon 
was accustomed to admit this necessity. .The 
more rigid Lutherans considered his views on 
the subject a departure from those of their 
master, Major, in 1552, defended Melanch- 
thon’s opinion against Nicholas Amsdorf, who 
maintained that good works are pernicious to 
salvation. Major made a partial retractation, 
and in 1577 the controversy was terminated 
ars Formula of Concord. [ForMULA, s., 


2).] 


workable—world 
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{ Work is the general term, as including 
that which calls for the exertion of our 
strength : labowr differs from it in the degree 
of exertion required, itis hard work ; toil ex- 
presses a still higher degree of painful exer- 
tion ; drudgery implies a mean and degrading 
work, and is the lot of those lowest in society. 
Work is more or less voluntary, but a task is 
work imposed by others. 


work-bag, s. A small bag used by ladies 
in which to keep their needlework, &c.; a 
reticule. 


work-box, s. A box used to keep small 
Hae of needlework, and fitted with a tray 
contain needles, cotton, &c. 


work-day, s. A working-day (q.v.). 


*work-fellow, s. One engaged in the 
game work with another, 

“ Timotheus, sty work-fellow, and Lucius, salute 
you.”—Romans xvi, 21, 

*work-folk, work-folks, s. pl. 
sons engaged in manual labour. 
“ Our workSolks like farmers did live.” 
Ballad, quoted in Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ili, 
work-people, working-people, s. pl. 
People engaged in work or labour, especially 
in manual labour. 

“ Very few of the ‘sweated’ work-people of London 
have come forward to assist the Committee.”—S¢, 
James's Gazette, Aug, 4, 1838, 

work-table, s. A small table containing 
drawers and other conveniences in which 
ladies keep their needlework, cotton, &c. 


work’-a-ble, a. [Eng. work ; -able.] Capable 
of being worked ; fit for or worth working. 


“Not many orders at workable rates were laid before 
spinners.”—Daily Chronicle, Feb. 21, 1888, 


work’-a-day, * work’-i- day, s.& a. (Eng. 
, work, and day.) 
* A, As subst. : A working-day. 
“ For thy suke I finish this workiday.”—Ben Jonson: 
Oase is Altered, iv. 3. ; 
B. As adj.: Working-day, every-day ; plod- 
ding, toiling. 


work’-ér,* werk-er, * worch-er, s. [Eng. 
work ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
works, performs, acts, or does; a labourer, a 
toiler, a performer. 


“He was a worker in silver.”—Reynolds: A Journey 
to Flanders & Holland, 


2. Entom. : The same as Neuter, B, II. 3. 


*work-ful, a. [Eng. work, and -full.] Full 
of work or designed for work. 


“You saw nothing in Coketown, but what was 
severely workful.”—Dickens : Hard Times, ch, v. 


work’-hdéuse, * woorke-house, s. [Eng. 
work and house.] 

*1, A house for work; a manufactory, a 
factory. 

“Those employed in every different branch of the 
work can often be collected into the same workhouse, 
and placed at once under the view of the spectator,.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk.i., ch, i. 

2. A house in which paupers are lodged, 
and those of them who are able-bodied are 
compelled to work. Workhouses were origin- 
ally erected in the reign of Charles II., in 
order to compel rogues and vagabonds to 
work for a living. They have since then 
become one of the essentials of the organization 
of nations, and have extended, in one form or 
other, throughout Europe, every nation of 
which is confronted with the problem of the 
incapable poor. In the United States, as in 
Scotland, they are usually designated poor- 
houses, not workhouses, asin England. Hach 
state has its own poor laws, and each is 
expected to care for its own poor, a poor-tax 
being laid for their support. Any American 
who becomes a pauper loses the rights of 
citizenship, The Massachusetts law, which 
generally represents the character of the 
poor-law throughout the Union, provides for 
the erection of township poorhouses for the 
support and employment of all indigent 
persons who are a charge upon the town; 
of all able-bodied indigent persons who refuse 
to work; of all who lead a dissolute vagrant 
life, with no regular business; and others 
of the idle and vagrant class. Those able to 
work may be required to do so, as in a house 
of correction. The American system is marked 
by definite classification, variety of work, and 
liberal diet. Under English law every work- 
house has to keep a register of religious 
creeds. The inmates of workhouses are not 


Per- 


: 


allowed to go out and in at pleasure, and the 
able-bodied are compelled to work when re- 
quired. Married persons are separated, unless 
both are over sixty years of age. Religious 
and secular instruction is supplied, and whole- 
some food and sufficient clothing provided. 
The maintenance, control, and sanitary ap- 
pliances of workhouses are under the control 
of the Poor-law Board, 


3. A gaol, a house of correction. 


work-ing, *werk-ing, * worch-ing, 

*worch-yng, *worch-ynge, * work- 
ynge, pr. par., a, & s. [WorK, v.] 

A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Engaged in work; devoted to bodily 
labour; as, the working classes. 

2. Laborious, industrious ; diligent in one’s 
calling. 

3. Taking an active part in a business: as, 
a working partner. 

4, Connected with or pertaining to the 
working or carrying on of anything, as of a 
business, &c. 


“Tf working expenses can‘be cut down without sacri- 
fice of efficiency.”— Daily Telegraph, July 26, 1888. 


C. As substantive : 

. The act of labouring ; work, labour, 
2. Fermentation. 

3.. Movement, operation. 


“ And now the secret workings of my brain 
Stand all reveal'd.” Rowe: Royal Convert, v. 


4, The keeping in action or employment. 
“ The results to hand of the first month's working.” 
—Daily Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1887. 

working-class, s. A collective name 
for those who earn their living by manual 
labour, such as mechanics, labourers, &c., 
who work for weekly wages. (Generally used 
in the plural.) 


working-day, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

1, Any day upon which work is ordinarily 
performed, as distinguished from Sundays 
and holidays. 


‘Will you have me?” 
“No, my lord, unless I ES have another for 
working-days."—Shakesp. ¢ Much Ado, ii, 1. 


2. That part of the day devoted or allotted 
to work or labour ; the time each day in which 
work is actually carried on: as, a working-day 
of eight hours. 

B. As adj.:; Relating to days upon which 
work is done, as opposed to Sundays and holi- 
days; hence every-day, plodding, ordinary, 
common. 

“O, how full of briars is this working-day world!”— 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, i. 8. 
working-drawing, s. A drawing or 
plan, as of the whole or part of a structure, 
machine, or the like, drawn to a specified 
scale, and in such detail as to forma guide 
for the construction of the object represented. 


* working-house, s. A workshop, a 
factory. 

“ In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens |” 
esp.: Henry V., Vv. (Introd.) 
working-man, s. One who lives by 
manual labour ; a mechanic, 
“Discussion and declamation about the condition of 
the working-man.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Bng., ch: iii. 

working-party, s. 

Mil.: A party of soldiers told off to some 
piece of work foreign to their ordinary duties. 
Men so employed receive a small sum, gene- 
rally fourpence, extra daily. 


working-point, s. 
Mach. ; That part of a machine at which the 
effect required is produced. 


work’-léss, a. .[Eng. work ; -less.] 
1, Without work; having no work to do; 
unemployed. ; 


“ The workless, the thriftless, and the worthless,”— 
Contemporary Review, Feb,, 1888, 


*2. Without works; not carried out or 
exemplified by works. 


“Ttspeaketh playnly against his ydle workelesse 
faith.” Sir qT. ores orkes, p. 411. 


work’-man, *wark-man, *werke- 
man, s. [Eng. work, and man.] 
“4, Any man employed in work or labour ; 
especially, one engaged in manual labour; a 
toiler, a labourer, a worker. 
often restricted to handicraftsmen, as me- 


_ 


The term is | 


chanics, artisans, &c., so as to excluae un- 
skilled labourers, farm hands, &c, 


“ The workman worthy is his hire.” 
Chaucer : O. T., 7,556. 


2, Used by way of eminence to designate & 
skilful artificer or operator. 


work’-man-like, * worke-man-like, a 
& adv. (Eng. workman ; -like,] 

A. As adj.: Like or becoming a skilfw 
workman; skilful, well-performed, made, or 
done. 

B. As adv. ; Workmanly (q.v.). 


“[(They] doe iagge their flesh, both legges, armes 
and bodies, as workemanlike, asa jerkiumaker with 
vs pinketh a ierkin.” —Hackluyt: Voyages, vol. ii., 
p. 504, 


edit cae na 2 a. &adv. (Eng. workman s 
-ly. 
A. As adj.: Workmanlike (q.v.). 
B. As adv.: In a skilful or workmanlike 
manner. (P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 191.) 


work’-man-ship, * werke-man-shyp, 
s, [Eng. workman ; -ship.] 

1. The art or skill of a workman; the exe- 
cution or manner of making anything ; operae 
tive skill. 

“ A silver urn that full six measures held, 

By none in weight or workmanship excell'd.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 866, 

2. The result or objects produced by a worke 

man, artificer, or operator. 


“The immediate workmanship of God.”—Raleigh: 
History of the World, 


*work-mas-tér, * work-mais-ter, 4. 
{Eng. work, and master.] The author, pro- 
ducer, designer, or performer of a work, es- 
pecially of a great or important work ; a per- 
son well skilled in work ; a skilful workman. 


“ Fair angel, thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great workmaster, leads to no excess.” 
Milton: P, L., iii. 696, 


* work’-mis-tréss, * worke-mis-tresse, 
s. [Eng. work, and mistress.] A female au- 
thor, designer, producer, or performer of any 
work. 


“Dame Nature (the mother and workemistresse of 
all things).”"—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxi., ch. i. 


work’-roém, s. [Eng. work, and room.] A 
room in a house or factory in which women 
are employed, 


“Tt is not unfrequently the case that in small, 
unhealthy workrooms women bave to work for more 
wee fourteen hours per diem.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

ov. 15, 1887. 


work’-shop, s. [Eng. work, and shop.) A 
shop or building where a workman, mecnanic, 
or artificer, or a number of them, carry on 
their work ; a place where any work or handi- 
craft is carried on. 


{ National Workshop: [NATIONAL- WORK- 
SHOP]. 


* work’-some, a. 
dustrious. 


“ So, through seas of blood, to equality, frugality, 
worksome blessedness."—Carlyle: French Revol., pt. 
iii, bk. vi, eh. vi. . 


work’-wom-an, s. [Eng. work, and woman.) 

1, A woman who performs or is engaged in 
any work. 

*2. A woman 
(Spenser.) 


* work’-y-day, s. & a [A corruption of 

working-day (q.v.).] 

A. As subst. ; A day devoted to the ordinary 
business of life ; a working-day. 

“ Holydays, if nae? she were gone, 

Like workydays, | wish'd would soon be done.” 
Gay: Shepherd's Week; Monday. 

B. As adj.: Working-day ; plodding, pro- 

saic, ordinary. 


world, *werld, *worlde, *wer 

*ward, *wordle, s. ([A.8. weoruld, 
weorold, woruld, worold, world; cogn. with 
Dut. wereld; Icel. verdld; Dan. veraen ; 
Sw. verld; O. H, Ger. weralt, werold; 
M. H. Ger. werlt; Ger. welt, The cognate 
forms show clearly that the word is & cps 
site one, It is composed of Icel. verr; 
O. H. Ger. wer; A.8. wer; Goth. wair=6 
man ; cogn. with Lat. vir = a man: and of 
Teel. did; A.8. yldo= an age; M. Eng. elde = 
old age... Thus the right sense ig “age of 
man,” or “course of life, experience of life, 
usages of life,” &c. (Skeat.)] 


[Eng. work, -some.J] In- 


skilled in needlework. 


boil, bd> ; DOAt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. tig. 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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1. The whole system of created things ; the 
whole creation; the universe; all created 
existence, 

“ The world hath ending with thy life.” _ 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 12, 

g. Any celestial orb or planetary body, es- 
pecially considered as peopled, and as the 
&cene of interests kindred to those of mankind. 


“Before his presence, at whose awful throne 
All tremble in all worlds, except our own,” 
Cowper; Conversation, 660. 


8, The earth and all created things thereon ; 


the terraqueous globe. 
“So he the world 
Built on circumfluous waters calm.” 
Milton: P, L., vil. 270. 


4, That portion of the globe which is known 
to any one, or is contemplated by any one; a 
large portion or division of the globe: as, 
the Old World (=the Eastern hemisphere), 
the New World (=the Western hemisphere). 


*5, A part of the earth; a country, a re- 
gion, a district. 
“Where am 1? where’s mylord? what worldis this?” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, iii. 2. 
6. The earth considered as the scene of 
man’s present existence, or the sphere of 
human action ; the present state of existence. 
“That was the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” —John i, 9 
7. Any state or sphere of existence; any 
wide scene of life or action: as, a future 
world, the world to come. 


8. The inhabitants of this world in general ; 
humanity, mankind ; the human race. 

“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
ry Shakesp..: Trotlus & Cressida, iii. 3. 

9. People generally; the public; society ; 
the people amongst whom we live. 

“ The world will hold thee in disdain.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 761. 

10, A certain class, section, or portion of 
mankind considered as a separate or indepen- 
dent whole ; a number or body of people united 
in a common faith, aim, interest, pursuit, or 
the like ; as, the religious world, the heathen 
world, the literary world. 


11. Public or social life ; intercourse with 
one’s fellow-men ; society. 

“ Hence banished, is banished from the world.” 

Shakesp. ¢ Romeo & Juliet, iii. 8. 

12. That which pertains to the earth or to the 
present state of existence only ; secular affairs ; 
g@ secular life; the concerns of this life, as 
distinguished from those of the life to come ; 
worldly pursuits or interests. 

“Love not the world, neither the things that arein 

the world.”—1 John ii. 15. 

13. That portion of mankind which is de- 
voted to worldly or secular affairs ; those who 
are exclusively interested in the affairs of this 
life ; people who are concerned merely for the 
interests and pleasures of this life; the un- 
godly or unregenerate portion of mankind. 

“T pray not for the world, but,for them which thou 

hast given me.’—John xvii. 9. 

14, The ways and manners of mankind; the 
habits, customs, and usages of society ; social 
life in its various aspects. 

“To know the world / a modern phrase 
For visits, ombre, balls, and plays.” 
: Swift. (Todd.) 

15. A course of life ; a career. 

“Persons of conscience will be afraid to begin the 

world unjustly.”—Richardson.: Clarissa. 

16. The current of events, especially as 
affecting an individual; circumstances, affairs, 
particularly those closely relating to one’s 
self. (Collog.) 

‘* How goes the world with thee?” 
Shakesp.: Richard II1I., iii. 2. 

17, Any sphere of more or less complexity 
or development, characterized by harmony, 
order, or completeness ; anything forming an 
organic whole; a microcosm. 

“ In his little world of man.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 1. 

18. Sphere ; domain ; province; region : as, 

he world of letters, the world of art. 

19. Used as an emblem of immensity; a 
great number, quantity, degree, or measure. 

“A world of torments though I should endure.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

20. Used in emphatic phrases, and expressing 
wonder, astonishment, surprise, perplexity, 
or the like; as, What in the world am I to do? 
How in the world shall I get there? 


G1. All the world, The whole world; 


(1) The whole area of the earth. 


“ All the world’s a stage.” 
Shakesp.: As you Like It, ii. 7. 


(2) The sum of all that the world contains ; 


‘world—worm 


the representative or equivalent of all worldly 
possessions ; as, She is all the world to me, 
(8) Mankind collectively ; everybody. 
“Tis the duke’s pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb'd nor stopp’d.” a 
Shakesp, > Lear, ii. 2. 
2. All the world and his wife: Everybody ; 
sometimes = everybody worth mentioning. 
“There was all the world and his wife.”—Swift : 
Polite Conversation, convers, iii, 
3. For all the world: In comparisons = 
exactly, precisely, in all respects, 
“ He was, for all the world, exactly like a forked 
) radish.” —Shakesp. ° 2 Henry IV., iii. 2. 
*4, It is a world to see: It is a treat to see. 


“Tis a world tosee.. . how tamea meacock wretch 
can make the curstest shrew.”—Shakesp.: Taming of 
the Shrew, ii. 


5. Rose of the World: 
Bot.: Camellia japonica. [CAMELLIA.] 


6. The world’s end: The most remote or 
distant part of the earth. 


* 7, To go to the world: To get married. 


“ Thus goes every one to the world, but I—I may sit 
in a corner, and cry, heigh-ho for a husband,”— 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, li. 1. 


{ Hence the phrase a woman of the world = 
a Pino: woman. (Shakesp.: As You Like It, 
v. 3. 
8. World without end: To all eternity ; 
eternally, everlastingly. 
4] Used adjectively by Shakespeare = infi- 
nite, endless. ! 
“ Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour,” 
Sonnet 57. 
World-English, s. The name given by 
Mr. Melville Bell to a new phonetic system of 
spelling the English language, so as to render 
its ae (Sea by foreigners more easy, and 
to make it available for international use. 


“The author has, therefore, endeavoured to make 
his ‘ World-English’ as little unlike ‘literary English’ 
as possible (even se considerable sacrifices of 

honetic precision for this purpose), so that the 

ransition from ‘he one to the other may be rendered 
easier.”—Athenwum, Sept. 1, 1888, p. 287. 

* world-hardened, a. Hardened in 

heart by the love of worldly things. 


* world-sharer, s. One of a company 
of persons who have divided the sovereignty 
of the world between them. (Special coinage.) 
Applied to the triumvirs Antony, Cesar, and 
Lepidus. 

‘These three world-sharers, these competitors,” 

Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii, 7. 
world-snake, s. ‘ 

Anthrop. : The Midhgards-ormr, an enormous 
serpent which, according to the Edda, lies 
in the deep sea, biting its own tail, and 
encircling the earth. 


world-tree, s. 

Anthrop. : A mythical ash (askr Yggdrasils), 
which in Scandinavian mythology is supposed 
to link hell, earth, and heaven together. Some 
writers see in this myth a distortion of the 
Story of the Cross, but the translator of 
Grimm (Deut. Myth. ii. 798) says ‘it were a 
far likelier theory, that floating heathen tra- 
ditions of the world-tree, soon after the con- 
version in Germany, France, or England, 
attached themselves to an object of Christian 
faith just as heathen temples and holy places 
were converted into Christian ones.” 


* world-wearied, a. Wearied or tired 

of this world. 
“ And shake the yoke of OB esr ap One stars 

j From this world-wearied flesh,” 
s kesp.: Romeo & Jultet, v. 8 

world-wide, a. Extending over or per- 
vading all the world; widely spread: as, 
world-wide fame. 


* world, v.t. [Worxp, s.] To introduce into 
the world. 
“ Like lightning, it can strike the child in the 
womb, and kill it ere 'tis worlded, when the mother 
shall remain unhurt.”—Feltham ; Resolves, lix. 1, 


world’-li-néss, * world-ly-nes, s. [Eng. 
worldly ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
worldly, or of being devoted to temporal gain, 
advantage, or pleasure; an unduly strong 
passion or craving for the good things of this 
world, to the exclusion of a desire for the 
good things of the world to come; worldly- 
mindedness. 

“Supposing we are clear both of worldliness and 
vanity, still what can we answer with respect to plea- 
sure ?"—Secker : ms, VOl. iv, ser. 1. 

world’-ling, * worlde-ling, s. [Eng. 
world ; -ling.) One who is devoted exclusive y 


to the affairs and interests of this world ; one 
whose whole mind is bent on gaining temporal 
possessions, advantages, or pleasures; one 
whose thoughts are entirely taken up with 
the affairs of this world to the exclusion of 
those of the world tu come. 
“ The heart must 
Hen) kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath wean’d it from all worldlings.’ 
Byron : Childe Harold, iii, 58, 


worldly, a. & adv. [A.8. weoruldlte.] 


A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining or relating to the present 
world or to the present state of existence ; 
temporal, secular, human. 

“ Secure from worldly chances and mishaps.” 
Shakesp.. Titus Andronicus, i. % 

2. Devoted to, interested in, or connected 
with the present world, its affairs, interests, 
cares, or enjoyments, to the exclusion of those 
of the world to come; desirous of temporal 
advantages, gain, or enjoyments only ; earthly, 
as opposed to heavenly or spiritual; carnal ; 
sordid. (Said of persons and things.) 


“The manifesto, indecent and intolerant as was its 
tone, was, in the view of these fanatics, a cowardly 
atl worldly performance.”—Macaulay: Hist. £ng., 
ch. v. 


* B, As adv.: In a worldly manner; with 
relation to this life. 


worldly-minded, a. Devoted to the 
acquisition of worldly or temporal possessions, 
gain, or pleasures ; carnal-minded, 


worldly-mindedness, s. The quality 
or state of being worldly-minded ; an unduly 
strong passion or craving for the good things 
of this life to the exclusion of piety and atten- 
tion to spiritual concerns. 

“ Weare full of worldly-mindedness."—Bp. Sander- 

son ; Sermons, p, 148. 

worldly-wise, a. Wise with regard to 
matters of the world. (Usually in a depreciae 
tory sense.) 

‘The inexperienced bride is taught by her worldly- 


wise instructress how to get her way.”—St. James's 
Gazette, Jan, 24, 1888, 


w 
worm, *worme, s.&a. [AS8. wyrm=a 
worm, a snake, a dragon; cogn. with Dut. 
worm ; Icel. ormr ; Dan. & Sw. orm (for vorm) ; 
Ger. wurm; Goth. waurms; Lat. vermis; 
Lith. kirmis = a worm; O. Ir. crium=a 
worm ; Ir. criwmt=a maggot; Sanse. krimi 
=a worm (whence crimson and carmine). An 
initial guttural has been lost.) 
A, As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
* (1) Applied to creeping things of all sorts; 
a reptile, a serpent, a snake. 


“There came a viper out of the heat and leapt on 
his hand. When the men of the country saw the 
worm hang on his hand, they said, This man must 
pbeeds be a murderer.”—Tyndale: Acts xxviii. 8, 4, 


(2) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(8) Applied loosely to any small creeping 
animal, entirely wanting feet, or having very 
short ones, including the larvee or grubs of 
certain insects, as caterpillars, maggots, &c. ; 
intestinal parasites, as the tapeworm, thread- 
worm, &c.; certain lacertilians, as the blind- 
worm, &c. " 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Used as an epithet of scorn, disgust, or 
contempt, sometimes of contemptuous pity ; 
& poor, grovelling, debased, despised creature. 

“ Poor worm, thou art infected.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 1. 

(2) Applied to one who silently, slowly, and 
persistently works or studies; as, a bookworm. 

(3) Applied to something that slowly and 
silently eats or works its way internally to the 
destruction or pain of the object affected : as— 

(a) The emblem of corruption, decay, or 
death. 

“Thus chides she Death, 
Grim-grinning ghost, earth's worm, what dost thou 

mean?” Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 933, 

(0) An emblem of the gnawing torments of 
conscience ; remorse. 


“The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul.” 
Shakesp.: Richard /I1., i. 8, 


(4) Anything resembling a worm in appear- 
ance, especially when in motion; anything 
vermicular or spiral ; as— 

(a) The spiral of a corkscrew, 

(6) The thread on the shaft or core of a screw. 

(c) A sharp-pointed spiral tool, used for 
boring soft rock ; that which is too hard to be 
pierced by the auger, but not hard enough to 
require the jumper. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 
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(d) A spiral wire on the end of the ramrod 
or rammer, for withdrawing a charge ; a wad- 
hook. 

(e) A spiral pipe in a condenser; a continu- 
ation of the neck or beak. 

A small vermicular ligament under the 
tongue ofadog. This ligament is frequently 
cut out when the animal is young, for the 
purpose of checking a disposition to gnaw at 
everything. The operation was formerly sup- 
posed to check rabies or madness. 

“Tn dogs . . . the worm may help by its elasticity, 
and that of its sheath, in the act of lapping.”—Owen - 
Anatomy of Vertebrates, iii. 197. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Zool,: Any individual of the phylum 
Vermes (q.v.). They differ greatly in out- 
ward appearance, and in habits, and very 
many are parasitic in other animals, They 
do not move by means of articulated limbs, 
nor is the body jointed like that of a crusta- 
cean or an insect. But whatever shape the 
body may assume, it is composed of incom- 
plete segments, the majority of which are 
similar, and is more or less ringed externally. 

he segments are provided with offensive and 

ocomotive organs on both sides, and usually 

with a special excretory organ opening from 
within. There is a water-system communicat- 
ing with the perivisceral cavity and with the 
outside. The digestive system is often fairly 
developed, but in some parasites it is want- 
ing, and these are nourished by absorption 
throtgh the body walls. A kind of circula- 
tory system is sometimes present, as are 
special organs of respiration, such as the 
branchial filaments of the Terebellide; but 
both are also oftenabsent. The nervous system 
may consist of a cord round the csophagus, 
with ganglia above and below, and a gangli- 
onic cord along the ventral surface within ; 
or there may be but faint traces of the sys- 
tem. Sense-organs may exist in a rudiment- 
ary condition. The organs and structures of 
the body are, to a great extent, the same on 
both sides, and hence there is bilateral sym- 
metry. 

2. Pathol.: Many species of intestinal 
worms infest the human frame. The chief 
are Trichocephalus dispar, the Long Thread- 
worm [TRICHOCEPHALUS]; Ascaris lumbri- 
coides, the Large Round Worm [ASCARIS] 5 
Oxyuris vermicularis [OxyurRis], the Small 
Threadworm, Sclerostoma, or <Anchylostoma 
duodenale [ScLERostoma]; Tenia soliwm, T. 
mediocanellata, and Bothriocephalus latus (TAPE- 
WORM). 

B, As adj. : Pertaining or relating to worms ; 
produced by worms : as, worm fever. 


worm-bark, s. (Surmam-BaRk.] 


worm-burrow, 3. 
Geol. : (ScouiTE]). 


worm-cast, s. A small intestine-shaped 
mass of earth voided, often on the surface of 
the ground, by the earthworm after all the 
digestible matter has been extracted from it. 


* worm-eat, v.t. To gnaw or perforate, 
as worms do; hence, to impair by a slow, in- 
sidious process, 

“Leave off these vanities which worm-eat your 

brain.”—Jarvis ; Don Quixote, pt. ii., bk, iv., ch. x. 

*worm-eat, a. Worm-eaten, old, worth- 

less. 
“ Worm-eat stories of old times.” 
Bp. Hall : Satires, i, 4 

worm-eaten, * worme-eaten, a. 

1, Lit.: Gnawed by worms; having a num- 
ber of internal cavities made by worms. 

‘* Almondes seemyng drie without and wourme-eaten 

within.”—Golden Boke, let. iv. 
*2. Fig.: Old, worn-out, worthless, 
“Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had 
worn ant of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we 
call worm-eaten, or of defaced date."—Aaleigh: Hist. 
of the World. 

*worm-eatenness, s. The quality or 

state of being worm-eaten ; rottenness. 


worm-fence, s. A zigzag fence made by 
placing the ends of the rails upon each other ; 
sometimes called a snake-fence. 


worm.-fever, s. A popular name for in- 
fantile remittent fever. 


worm- ey ss 

Mach. ; A combination consisting of an end- 
less screw and spirally-toothed wheel; used 
for transmitting rotary motion from one shaft 
te another, placed at right angles to it, 


worm-grass, s. 

Botany : 

1. The genus Spigelia (q.v.), specially S. 
marilandica, a native of the Southern States. 
Its root (Pink Root) is purgative, narcotic, and 
poisonous, and is used as a vermifuge. 

2. Sedumalbum, a stonecrop with the flower- 
less stems prostrate, the flowering one, which 
is six or ten inches long, erect, the flowers in 
cymes, white. 


worm-hole, s. 
gnawing of a worm, 
“ Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vanish'd days.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4 
worm-like, a. Resembling a worm ; 
vermicular, spiral, 


worm-oii, s. An oil obtained from the 
soeds of Chenopodium anthelminticum. Itisa 
powerful anthelmintic, 


worm-powder, s. A powder used for 
expelling worms from the intestinal canal, or 
other cavities of the body. 


worm-safe, s. An apparatus to enable 
the specific gravity of spirits to be ascer- 
tained, as they flow from the still, without 
withdrawing any portion thereof. 


worm-shaped, a. Vermicular (q.v.). 
Worm-shaped caterpillars : [VERMIFORMES]. 


worm-shell, s. 
Zool. : Any species of the genus Vermetus, 
so called from their long, twisted shape. 


worm-tea, s. A decoction of some plant, 
generally a bitter plant, used as an anthel- 
mintic. 


worm-track, s. 


Geol. & Paleont. ; [HELMINTHITE, LITHICH- 
NOZOA]). 


worm-wheel, s. 

Mach. : A wheel which gears with an end- 
less screw or worm, either receiving or im- 
parting motion. 


worms - meat, * wormes-meate, s. 
Dead flesh; carrion. 
“ How in a bit of wormes-meate canst thou raigne?” 
Davies: Muses Sacrifice, p. 16. 
worm, v.i. & ¢. [WorM, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To advance by wriggling. 


“* And worming all about his soul they clung.” 
G, Fletcher ; Christ's Triumph. 


* 2, To work slowly, gradually, and secretly. 
“Sly, sneaking, worming souls.” 
Lloyd : Charity. 

{In this sense often used reflexively to 
signify a slow, insidious, or insinuating pro- 
gress: as, To worm one’s self into favour. 

B. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, To free from worms. 

“ The weeding and worming of every bed.”"—Milton. 

(Latham.) 

* 2. To effect by slow, insidious, or stealthy 
means; specifically, to extract, remove, or 
expel, or the like, by underhand means con- 
tinued perseveringly. (Generally with from 
or out.) 

‘They find themselves wormed out of all power by 

& new spawn of independents,"—Swift. 

3. To cut the vermicular ligament from 
under the tongue of. [ Worm, A. I. 2. (4) (f).] 

“Every one that keepeth a dog should have him 

wormed,” —Mortimer: Husbandry. 

4, To remove the charge, &c., from, as from 
a gun, cannon, &c., by means of @ worm. 
(Worm, s., A. I. 2 (4) (d).] 

II. Naut.: To wind rope, yarn, or other ma- 
terial, spirally round, between the strands of, 
as of a cable; or to wid with spun yarn, as 
a smaller rope; an operation performed for 
the purpose of rendering the surface smooth 
for parcelling and serving. 


wormed, a. (Eng. worm; -ed.] Bored or 
penetrated by worms ; worm-eaten. 


wor-mi-a, s. [Named after Olaus Wormius, 
M.D., a Danish philosopher and naturalist 
(1588-1654). ] 

Bot.: A genus of Dillenes. Trees with 
large thick leaves, entire or toothed, and ra- 
cemes of yellow or white flowers. Known 
species eight, ranging from Madagascar to 
Australia. The nuts of Wormia triquetra, a 
Ceylonese tree, yield an oil. 


A hole made by the 


* worm’ -ish, a. 


* worm -ling, s. 


wor-mi-an, a. [(Wormia.] 
to, or discovered by Wormius. 
wormian-bones, s. pl. 
Anat. : [TRIQUETRA]. 


worm’ -ing, s. (Eng. worm; -ing.] 

1. Naut.: Filling up the spaces between the 
strands of rope with spun-yarn ; the material 
used in the operation. [Wor«, v., II.] 

2, The turning of the thread on the barrel 
of a wood-screw. 


worming-pot, s. 
Pottery: A pot for the ornamentation of 


pottery in the,lathe, by the exudation of 
colour upon the ware as it rotates. 


Of, pertaining 


v [Eng. worm; -ish.] Worm- 
like. " 
“In such a!shadow, or rather pit of darkness, the 
wormish mankind lives.”—Sidney: Arcadia, p. 464. 


(Eng. worm, s. ; dimin. suff. 

-ling.]) A diminutive from worm; a little 

worn : hence, a weak, mean, despicable crea- 
ure. 


“A dust; 


wormling/ dost thou strive and stand 
With 


eaven’s high Monarch ?” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas; The Imposture, 


worm’-seed, s. (Eng. worm, and seed.] 


Bot. & Comm. : A name applied to various 
plants, the seeds of which are considered to 
be anthelmintic, spec, : 

1, Artemisia maritima, a composite with 
the leaves white and cottony beneath, the 
flower-heads cottony. It grows in Britain, in 
India, &c. The heads are used in India as 
anthelmintics, deobstruents, and stomachic 
tonics. Poultices made from them are applied 
to relieve the pain caused by the stings of 
insects. 

2. Artemisa Santonica, a Siberian species 
which furnishes Santonin (q.v.). 

3. Artemisia Vahliana. The flower heads of 
A. judaica and other Artemisias are similarly 
used. ‘ 

4. Ambrina anthelmintica: [AMBRINA]. 

5. Erysimum chetranthoides ; [ERYSIMUM], 

6. Spigelia marilandica and S. Anthelmia. 
[Pink-RooT, WorM-GRass.] 

§] Spanish Wormseed is Halogeton tamarisci- 
folium, @ chenopod. 


wormseed-oil, s. 

Chem. : A pale yellow oil, obtained by dise 
tilling wormseed with*water. It has a pun- 
gent odour, an aromatic, burning taste, sp. gr. 
0930, is slightly soluble in water, very Sis 
in alcohol and ether, and boils at 110° In 
contact with air, it thickens and darkens in 
colour, and, when heated with strong nitrie 
acid, is converted into a resin. 


wormseed treacle-mustard, 4, 
(Erysimum.] 


worm’-il, s. [Probably a corruption of worm- 


~ill.]) A sore or tumour on the backs of cattle 
caused by the larva of an insect which punc- 
tures the skin and deposits its eggs. Called 
also Warble, Wornal, or Wornil. 


worm’-wood, * werm-ode, * woume- 


wood, s. [A.8S. werméd; cogn. with Dan. 
wermoet ; Ger. wermuth ; O. H. Ger. weraméte, 
werimuota, wermuota; M. H. Ger. wermuote. 
The modern form of the word is doubly cor- 
rupt, as there is no connection with either 
worm or wood. The true division of the A.S. 
werméd is wer - mdd. 
“The compound wer- 
mod unquestionably 
means ware-mood, or 
‘mind - preserver,’ and 
points back to some 
primitive belief as to 
the curative properties 
of the plant in mental 
affections.” (Skeat.) The 
change in the form of 
the word was probably 
influenced by the fact 
that the plant was used 
as a remedy for worms 
in the intestines.] 

I, Literally: 

1. Bot.: The genus 
Artemisia; specif., A. 
Absinthium The stem is one to three feet 
high, grooved, and angled; the leaves sf 
on both sides, twice or thrice pinnatifid, 


ARTEMIZIA ABSINTHIUM, 


boil, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, tc. = bel, del. 
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dotted; the yellow flowers in racemes, the 
heads drooping, silky, the outer flowers fer- 
tile. It is a native of North America, Europe, 
and the North of Africa’ It is a powerful 
bitter stomachic and tonic, useful in atonic 
dyspepsia, and to flavor drinks. It is also an 
anthemintic. [ABsINTH, ABSINTHIN.] The 
wormwood of commerce is derived from this 
species and A. chinensis. The genus Artemisia 
is a very large one, especially in the dry 
regions of the northern hemisphere., About 
forty species are found in the Unite 
The qualities of wormwood are somewhat 
uniformly present in them all, Some of the 
species, particularly A. glacialis and A. mutel- 
lina, are used in the manufactnre of Absinthe. 
2, Entom.: A British Night-moth, Cucullia 
absinthii, gray with black spots, The cater. 
pillar feeds on wormwood, Artemisia Absin- 
thium. Rare, and found chiefly in Devon and 
Cornwall. 
Il. Fig. : Used as an emblem of bitterness, 
“ Weed this wormwood from your fruitful brain.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
worm’-¥, * worm-ie,a. (Eng. worm, 8.3 -y.] 
1. Containing a worm or worms ; abounding 
with worms. 


“ Under covert of the wormy ground.” 
Wordsworth ; Hxcursion, bis. ili. 


*2, Earthly, grovelling, worldly. 


“ A just contempt of sordid and wormy affections.” 
=—Bp. Reynolds: On the Passions, ch, xxxvii, 


*3. Associated with worms or the grave; 

grave-like, 
STN Sc aha 
worn, pa. par. & a. (Wear, v.] 

A, As pa. par, : (See the verb), | 

B. As adjective: 

1, Damaged or injured by wear, 

2. Wearied, exhausted, 


worn-out, a, > 
1. Quite consumed, destroyed, or much in- 
jured by wear. * 


“ Those hangings with their worn-out ‘¥ 
Cowper; Mutual Forbearance, 


2. Exhausted, wearied. 
* 3. Past, gone, 
“ This pattern of the worn-out age.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,350. 
wor-nal, wor-nil, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
The same as WORMUL((q.V.). 


wor’-rie-céw,s. (Mid. Eng. warien, warrie, 
worrie=to curse, ahd cow (Icel. kuga = to 
frighten) =8 hobgoblin.}) A hobgoblin, a 
bugbear, a scarecrow, a devil. (Scotch.) 


“Wha was to hae keepit awa the worriecow, I trow 
—ay, and the elves and gyre-carli frae the Be 
bairn, grace be wi’ it?” —Scott : Guy Mannering, ch.|ii 


wor’-ri-ér, s. [Eng. worry, v.;-er.] One who 
worries, harasses, or annoys. 
“ More material and coarser sort of demons con- 
ceived the worrier of souls.”—Spenser.: On Prodigies, 
Pp. 229 (1665). : 
*&wd a - 
wor-ri-mént, s. (Eng. worry; -ment.] 
Trouble, anxiety, worry. 


* wor-ri-some, a. (Eng. worry; -some.] 
Causing trouble, anxiety, or worry. (Prov.) 


“Come in at once with that worrisome cough of 
yours."—R, D. Blackmore: Lorna Doone. ch. xlv. 


wor-rit, v.t, ori. [A corrupt. of worry (q.v.).] 


To worry, to vex, to harass, to annoy, 
(Collog.) 
wor-rit, s. [Worrit, ¥.] Worry, anxiety, 
trouble. (Collog.) : 


wor-ry, * wer-ew, * wer-reye, * wir- 
ry, * wir-i-en, * wir-wen, * wor-o- 
wen, * wKT-wyN, v.t. &i. [A.8. wyrgan, 
in comp. agwyrgan=to harm; cogn. with 
Dut. worgen = to strangle, whence worg = 
quinsy ; O. Fries. wergia, wrigia = to strangle ; 
O. H. Ger. wurgan = to strangle, to suffocate, 
to choke ; Ger. wiirgen. From the same root as 
Mid. Eng, warien = to curse; A.8. wergian, 
wergan.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, To seize by the throat with the teeth ; to 
tear with the teeth, as dogs when fighting ; to 
strangle; to choke; to lacerate; to injure 
badly or kill by repeated biting, shaking, and 
the like, 

“Til mote he thrive ! and may his hogges ... 


Be ever worried by our dogges ! 
Browne : Shepheard's Pipe, ecl. ili. 


2. To tease ; to trouble; to harass with im- 


States, | 


ortunity or with care and.anxiety ; to bother, 
0 vex, to persecute, 
“ Witness when I was worried with thy peals.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 906. 
8. To fatigue; to harass with labour; to 
wear out, 
B. Intransitive: 


1, To be engaged in tearing and mangling 
with the teeth ; to fight, as dogs. 


2. To be unduly anxious or troubled ; to be 
in a state of solicitude, anxiety, disquietude, or 
Ha ; to make one’s self anxious or harassed ; 
to fret, 


8, To be suffocated by something stopping 
the windpipe; to choke. (Scotch.) 


wor-ry, s. [Worry, v.] 

1, The act of worrying or tearing with the 
teeth; the act of lacerating or killing by 
biting. 

2, Perplexity, trouble, anxiety, solicitude ; 
Bane turmoil: as, the cares and worries 
of life. 


wor-ry-ing, pr. par. ora. [WorRy, ¥.) 


wor-ry-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. worrying ; -ly.] 
In a worrying manner ; so as to worry, harass, 
tease, or annoy. 


worse, * wers (adv.), * wors (adv.), * wurs 
(oar), *werse (a.), * wurse (a.), a., adv. 
s. [A.S. wyrs (adv.), wyrsa, wirsa (a.) 5; 
cogn. with.O.8. wirs (adv.), wirsa (a.); O. 
Fries. wirsa, wersa (a.); Icel. verr (adv.), 
verri (a.); Dan. verre (a.); Sw. varre (a.); 
M. H. Ger. wirs (adv.), wirser (a.); Goth. 
wairs (adv.), wairsiza (a.). We also find 
Mid. Eng. werre, worre, Scandinavian forms 
due to assimilation. Worse is from the same 
root as war. The s is part of the root, and 
worse does duty for worser, which was in 
actual use in the sixteenth century, and is 
, still used by the vulgar; similarly, worst 
. (q.v.) is short for worsest.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Bad or ill in a comparative degree ; more 
bad or evil; more depraved or corrupt. 

“Evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse.” 

—2 Timothy iii. 13. . 

2, Having good qualities in a less degree ; 
of less value, inferior ; less perfect, less good. 
(Applied to moral, physical, or acquired 
qualities.) 

“The commodity of the distant country is of a 
worse quality than that of the near one.’—Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch, viii, 

3. More unwell, more sick ; in a poorer state 

of health, 

“She... was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse.” —Mark v. 26. 

4, In a less favourable position or state ; 

more ill off, 
“The 
Than they are now.” 

B. As adverb: 

1, In a manner or degree more evil or bad. 

“We will deal worse with thee than with them.”— 


Genesis xix. 9. 
2. In a lower or inferior degree ; less well. 
“The English women of that generation were de 
cidedly worse educated than they have been at any 
other time.” —Macaulay - Hist. Hng., ch. iii, 
3. With notions of evil=in a greater man- 
ner or degree ; more. 


“T'll startle you worse than the sac 
Shakesp. : Henry 


were No worse 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 


“bell.” 
LIL, iii. 2. 
C. As substantive: 
1, With the: Loss, disadvantage, defeat ; 
inferior state or condition. 


“The situation of the Quaker differed from that of 
other dissenters, and differed for the worse.”—Muc- 
aulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

_2, Some person or thing less good or de- 
sirable. 
“There will a worse come in his place.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 


J (1) To go to the worse: To be defeated ; to 
get the worst. 

*(2) To put to the worse: To defeat, to dis- 
comfort, to worst. 

“They were put to the worse before Israel,”— 

1 Chronicles xix, 19. 
* worse, v.t. [WorRsE, a.] To discomfit; to 

put to disadvantage ; to worst, 


“Perhaps more valid arms... 
May serve to better us, and worse our foes.” 
Milton: P. L., vi, 440. 


* wors’-en, v.t. & i. [Eng. worse; -en.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To worse ; to make worse. 


“It worsens and slugs the most learned.”—HMilton: 
Of Reformation in Engiand, bk. i. 


2. To obtain advantage of or over ; to worst. 
(Southey.) 
B. Intrans.: To deteriorate (q.v.). 


“But as a living creed it worsened.’—Gladstones: 
Juventus Mundi, ch. vii. 


* wors’-en-ing, s. [Worsen.) The act or 
state of growing worse. 


“The ten or twelve years since the parting had been 
ee for much worsening.”—G. Eliot. (Annane 
e. 


wors’-ér, a. or adv. [Worsr, a.) Worse. 
(It is nob now used except in vulgar speech.) 


* wors’-ér-néss, * wors - er -nesse, s. 
[Eng. worser; -ness.} The state or quality of 
being worse. 


“In Ru and colds extremities is worsernesse in 
neither.” 
Warner: Albion's England, bk. xiii., ch. 78, 


wor’-ship, * wir-schip, * wor-shyppe, s. 
[Short for worthship ; A.8. weordhscipe, wyrdh- 
scipe = honour, from weordh, wurdh = worthy, 
honourable, and suff. -scipe (= Eng. -ship).] 

*1, The quality or state of being worthy ; 


excellence of aracter ; dignity, worth, 
worthiness. 
“ That good man of worship, Anthony Woodville,” 
Shakesp. : Richard III, i, L 


*2, Honour. 

“ For Solomon sayth: It is Ot worship to a man 
Coates him fro noise and strif."—Ohaucer: Tale of 

*3. Reverence, honour, respect. 

“Then shalt th 

bsnthemn teh ast gt inoed widh thee’ lakes. Cem 

4, A title of respect or honour, used in ad- 
dressing certain magistrates, and others of 
rank and station. (Sometimes used ironically.) 

“Tf he had done or said anything amiss, he desired 
their worships to think it was his infirmity."—Shakesp.: 
Julius Owsar, i, 2, 

*5, Honour, celebration. 

“The images) whiche the senatours of olde tyme 
hadde arey n worshyppe of theyr victories.”— 
Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. lxix, 

6. The act of performing devotional acts in 
honour of ; espécially, the act of paying divine 
honours to the Supreme Being ; the reverence 
and homage paid to himin religious exercises, 
consisting in adoration, confession, prayer, 
thanksgiving, and the like. 

Gy ae yan worship of eee oy of ee te public 

} oe Ant Pesce ess on. ley: Moral 

7. Obsequious or submissive respect; un- 
bounded admiration; loving or admiring de- 
votion : as, hero-worship. 


*worship-worthy, a. Worthy or de 
serving of honour or respect ; worshipful. 


“Then were the wisest of the people worship- 
worthy,” —Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 126. 


wor-ship, * worth-schip-en, * wor- 
schip, * wor-shep-en, * wor-schipe, 
*wor-shyp, *wor-shyppe, vt. & i. 
[WorsHIP, s.] 
A, Transitive: 


*1, To pay honour to; to honour. 
extract under A. 2.) 


2. To treat or regard with reverence, re- 
spect, or admiration. 


“A phrase in one of our occasional Services, ‘with 
7 Bee I thee worship,’ has perplexed and sometimes 
offended those who were unacquainted with the early 
uses @f the word, and thus with the intention of the 
actual framers of that'Service, Clearly in our modern 
sense of ‘worship,’ this language weuld be inadimis- 
sible. But ‘worship’ or ‘worthship’ meant ‘honour’ 
in our early Engl 8h, and ‘to worship’ to honour, 
this meaning of ‘worship’ still very harmlessly sur- 
viving in ‘ worshipful,’ and in the title of ‘ your wor- 
ship’ addressed to the magistrate the bench. So 
little was it restrained of old to the honour which 
man is hound to pay to God, that it is employed by 
Wycliffe to express the honour which God will render 
to his faithful servants and friends. Thus our Lord's 
declaration, ‘If aoe man serve Me, him will my 
Father honour,’ in Wycliffe's translation reads thus, 
“If any man serve Me, my Father shall worship him.’ 
—Trench ; English Past & Present, lect. vii. 


3. To pay divine honours to; to adore; to 
reverence with supreme respect and venera- 
tion ; to perform religious service to, 


“They went and served other gods, and worshipped 
them.”"—Deuteronomy xxix. 26, 


4. To love or admire inordinately ; to de- 
vote one’s self to; to idolize, to ad re; to 
treat as divine. 


“ With bended knees I daily worship her.” 
Carew. (Todd.) 


(See 


B. Initransitive: 
1, To love or adinire a person inordinately. 


“T have loved, and waited, and worshipped in silence.” 
Longfellow ; Miles Standish, iii. 


2. To perform acts of worship or adoration 3 
to perform religious services. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, oe =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


‘aan ols 


worshipability—worthy 
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* wor-ship-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. worship- 
able; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
worthy to be worshipped ; the capability of 
being worshipped. (Coleridge.) 


* wor’-ship-a-ble, a. (Eng. worship ; -able.] 
} Capable or worthy of being worshipped, 


*wor’-ship-ér, s. [WorsHirrer.] 


wor-ship-fil, *wor’-ship-full, * wur- 
ship-full, a. (Eng. worship ; -full.) 
1, Claiming respect ; worthy of honour from 
its character or dignity ; honourable. 


“Whan thou shalt be desired to any wurshinfull 
seat.”—Udal = Luke xiv. 


2. A term of respect specially applied to 
Magistrates and corporate bodies. (Some- 
times a term of ironical respect.) 


*wor-ship-ful-ly, * woor-ship-ful-lye 
a. (Eng. worshipful ; -ly.] Ina worshipful 
manner ; respectfully, honourably. 


“ And see how woorshipfullye he shall bee broughte 
to churche.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 79. 


*wor-ship-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. worshipful ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being wor- 
shipful. 


*wor’-ship-léss, a. ([Eng. worship; -less.] 
Destitute of worshippers. 


“ How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod ! 
How long Thy temple worshipless, O God!” 
Byron: On Jordan's Banks. 


wor-ship-pér, * wor-ship-er, * wor- 
schip-er, *wor-shyp-per, 3. [Hng. 
worship, v.; -er.) One who worships; one 
who pays divine honours to any being ; one 
who adores. 
“T, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came.” 
Wordsworth: Tintern Abbey. 
| A small sect, calling themselves ‘‘ Wor- 
shippers of God,” appeared for the first time 
in the Registrar-General’s returns for the 
year 1880. 


worst, * werst (adv.), * werste, * worste 
‘a.), a., adv., & s, [A.S. wyrst (adv.); wyrsta 
@.), & contraction of wyrsesta, wyrresta ; 
cogn. with O. Sax. wirsista (a.); Icel. verst 
cy: verstr (a.); Dan. verst; Sw. vdrst ; 

. H. Ger. wrisist, wrisest, wrist. Worst is 
thus for worsest.}| [WorszE.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Bad in the highest degree, morally or 
physically. 

“Thou hadst not been born the worst of men.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon, iv. 8. 


2. Ofthe least value or worth ; most inferior. 
B, As adverb: 
1. In the most inferior manner or degree ; 
worse than all others. 
2. Most or least, according to the sense 
expressed by the verb. 
“When thou didst hate him 2orst.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 3. 
C, As subst.: That which is most evil or 
bad; the most inferior, evil, severe, aggra- 
vated, or calamitous state or condition. 
(Usually with the.) 
‘* So shall I taste the worst of fortune’s might.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 90. 
¥ *(1) At the worst: In the most evil state ; 
at the greatest disadvantage. + 
“ Thou hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst.” 
Shakesp, « Henry V., v. 2. 
(2) To do one’s worst: To do the greatest 
harm or injury in one’s power. 


*(8) To put to the worst: To inflict defeat 
on; to discomfit, to worst. 


worst, v.t. &i. [A.S. wyrsian, with excrescent 
t, as in amongst, whilst, &c.] 

A. Trans.: To get the advantage or the 
better of in contest; to defeat, to discomfit, 
to overthrow. 

“A conflict in which they are pretty sure to be 

worsted.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 

*B. Intrans.: To grow or become worse ; 

to deteriorate. 


“Anne hi 


coarse, every face in the 
Sot ety 
ch, i. 


Mary 
worsting.”—Miss Austen; Persuasion, 


worst’-éd (r silent), * worst-ede, * wor- 
stid, * wos-ted,s. & a. ([(Nained after the 
town of Worsted, now Worstead, north of Nor- 
wich, in Norfolk, where it was first manufac- 
tured.] 
A. As subst.: A variety of woollen yarn, or 
thread, spun from long staple wool, which 
has been combed, and which, in the spinning, 


is twisted harder than ordinary. It is knitted 
or woven into stockings, carpets, &c. 
“Woollen yarn and worsted are prohibited to be 
exported.”—Smith ; Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. viii, 
B. As adj.: Consisting of worsted ; made 
of worsted yarn: as, worsted stockings, wor- 
sted work. 


wort (1), *worte (1) *wurte, s. [A.S. 
wyrt; cogn. with O. Sax. wurt ; O. Dut. worte ; 
Icel. urt (for vurt), jurt; Dan. wrt; Sw. ort ; 
Ger. wurz; Goth. waurts. Closely allied to 
wart and root. Wort appears ina number of 
compounds, of which it forms the last ele- 
ment: as, mugwort, &c.] [ORCHARD.] 


1, A plant, a herb, 


“ And in a bedde of wortes stille he lay, 
Till it was passed undern of the day.” 
Chaucer : C. 7’., 15,228, 


S20 A plant of the cabbage kind, 
8. Vaccinwm Myrtillus. Called also Worts. 


wort (2), *worte (2), s. [Prob. only a par- 
ticular application of wort (1), meaning an 
infusion like that of herbs when boiled : cogn, 
with O. Dut. wort = wort; Low Ger. wort; 
Icel. virtr ; Norw. vyrt, vort; Sw. vort: Ger. 
bierwurze = beer-wort.] 

Chem.: The saccharine extract obtained 
from malt, barley, and other grain, by mash- 
ing with water. It is a complex mixture of 
saccharine bodies, some existing in the grain 
and others formed in the process of brewing. 
It varies in quality, but the following per- 
centage represents the average composition 
of brewer’s wort, reckoned on the dry solid 
matter: Maltose, 64; dextrin, 16; cane and 
invert sugars, 12; albumen and mineral 
matters, 8. 


worth, *worthe, * worth-en, v1. [A.S. 
weordhan, wurdhan, wyrdhan (pa.t. weardh, 
pl. wurdon)= to become; cogn. with Dut. 
worden (pa. t. werd ; pa. par. geworden) ; Icel. 
verdha (pa. t. vardh; pa. par. ordhinn) = to be- 
come, to happe, to come to pass ; Dan. vorde; 
Sw. varda; O. H. Ger. werdan; Ger. werden ; 
Goth. wairthan (pa.t. warth ; pa. par. wawr- 
ae) 3 Lat. verto = to turn.] To become; 

be. 
“* My ioye is turned into strife, 
That sober I shall never worthe.” 
Gower. : 0 A., Vv. 
¥ Now only used in the phrases, Woe 
worth the day! Woe worth the man! in which 
the yerb is in the imperative meod, and the 
noun in the dative, the phrase being equivalent 
to Woe be to the day, &c. 
** Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day 
' That costs thy life, my gallant gray.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, i. ®& 

worth, *worthe, * wurth, a. & s. [A.8. 
weordh, wwrdh = (a.) honourable, (s.) value ; 
cogn. with Dut. waard (a.), waarde (s.); Lat. 
verdhr (a.), verdh (s.); Dan. verd (a. & 8.); 
Sw. vdrd (a.), vdrde (s.); M. H. Ger. wert (a. & 
s.); Ger. werth (a. & s.); Goth. wairths (a. & 
s.). Allied to A.S. warw = wares, valuables.] 

A, As adjective :* 
*1. Honourable, estimable. 


“ The more that a man con, the more worth he ys,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 364. 


*2, Valuable, precious. 


“To guard a thing not ours nor worth to us,” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Oressida, ii. 2 


8. Equal in value to; equal in price to. 


* A score of good ewes may be worth ten pounds,”— 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., iii. 2. 


4, Equal in possessions to; having estate 
to the value of ; possessing. 


“To ennoble those 
That scarce some two gays piace wor Sera pepe 
akesp. © are +i 8 


5. Deserving, in a good or bad sense. 
“To reign is worth RC te in Hell,” 
itt 


on: P. L,, i. 262. 

B, As substantive: 

1. That quality ofa thing which makes it 
valuable; value; hence, value expressed in 
a standard, as money, price, rate. Thus the 
worth, of commodities is usually the price 
which they will fetch; but the price is not 
always the worth. 


“T should have lost the worth of it in gold,” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 4. 


2. That which one is worth; possessions, 
substance, wealth. 


“They are but beggars that can count their worth.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 6. 


3. Value in respect of moral or mental 
Wer a desert, merit, worthiness, excel- 
ence. , 


“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.” 
: Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 202. 


4, Importance, valuable qualities, worthi- 
ness, excellence, (Applied to things.) 


“A batter'’d weed of small worth held.” 
Shakesp, : Sonnet 2. 


*worth’-fil, a (Eng. worth, s.; full.) Full 
of worth ; worthy. 


*wor-thi-léss, *wor-thi-les, a, (Hng 

worthy; -less.) Undeserving. unworthy. 

“ The justice that so his promise complisheth 
For his word's sake to worthiless desert.” 
Wyat.: The Auther, 

wor-thi-l¥, ° wor-the-ly, adv. (Eng, 

worthy; -ly.] 

1. Ina worthy manner; suitably ; according 
to deserts. 


“Who can... in tears bewail them pega t a 
Surrey: Virgil; inetd, il, 


2. Suitably, excellently. 
“ Thou and thy meaner fellows your last service 
Did worthily perform.” Shakcsp.: J'empest, ¥. 
wor’-thi-_néss, * wor-thi-nesse, s. (Eng, 
worthy ; -ness.] ; 
1. The quality or state of being worthy or 
well deserved; merit; desert, 


“The prayers which our Saviour made were, for his 
Own worthiness, accepted.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


2. Excellence, dignity, virtue, 
“ He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does challenge much respect.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, i. 1, 
worth’-ite, s. [After the Russian mineralo- 

gist, Fried. Wérth ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min,: An altered variety of Fibrolite (q.v.) 
found near St. Petersburg. 


worth’-lésg, a. (Eng. worth; -less.} 
1, Having or being of no worth or value; 
valueless, 


This frail and worthless trunk.” 
Shakeap.: Henry ¥V., tii. 6 


2. Having no value of character or virtue ; 
having no dignity or excellence; mean; con- 
temptible. 


“The most worthless persons on whom he has cone 
ferred great benefits.”—Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ch, xX 


3. Having no merit or desert. 


“ Ye, then, my works, no longer vain, 
And worthless deem’d by me!" 
Cowper. Ode to Mr. John Rouse, 


* 4, Futile, vain, idle: 
“ How I scorn his worthless threats.” 

Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI, 4.1, 

* 5, Unworthy ; not deserving. 
“A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour.” 
Shakesp. > Julius Cesar, v. 1. 

* worth’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. worthless; -ly.] 
In a worthless manner. 


worth’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. worthless ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being worthless 

or of no value; want or absence of value or 
worth ; want of useful qualities. 


“The rottenness of the bricks and the worthlessness 
of the mortar.”"—Daily Telegraph, March 5, 1887. 


2, Want of excellence or dignity. 
“ Justly the price of worthlessness they paid.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxii. 454 
wor’-thy, * wor-thi, * wor-thie, a. & s. 

[Icel. verdhugr = worthy ; A.S: weardhig = an 
estate, a farin.] 

A, As adjective: 

*1, Having worth or value; valuable, 


“No worthier than the dust,” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cwsar, il. 1, 


2. Valuable, noble, estimable. 
“‘Thave done thee ®orthy service.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, L & 
3. Deserving of praise ; exeellent. 


“ Endowed with worthy qualities.” 
Shakesp : Two Gentlemen, v. 4. 


4. Deserving; such as merits; having 
equivalent qualities or value, in a good as 
well as a bad sense. Often followed by of be- 
fore the thing deserved or compared ; some- 
times by that, sometimes by an infinitive, and 
sometimes by an accusative. 


“ More worthy I to be beloved of thee.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 150. 


* 5, Well deserved ; in a good as well as in 
a bad sense. 


BEG Oe eS Maat ae 
* 6. Well-founded ; legitimate, rightful, 
justifiable. 
Aa Or Ae eee re coal 
* 7, Fit; suitable; convenient’; proper; 
having qualities suited to. 


P Stree day ion Ne. Baio 
vl au tarry us. 
Shakesp. : Julius Owsar, v. & 


1, b6}; PSUt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ihg. 


-tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin, cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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worthy—wraith 


B. As substantive: 
®1, Anything of worth or excéllence. 
“Tn her fair cheek — 
Where several worthies make one dignity,” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 8 

2, A person of eminent worth; a@ person 
distinguished for useful or estimable qualities. 
(Sometimes used ironically.) 

“‘ At these seasons did these valiant worthies watch 
him in, and did still continually assault him.”—Bun- 
yan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

8,, A term applied humorously or colloqui- 
ally to a local celebrity; a character; an 
eccentric. 


| The Nine Worthies: [Ninz, { (5)]. 


wor thy, vt. [WorrHy, a.] To render 
worthy ; to exalt into a hero; to aggrandise, 


“ He conjunct tripp’d me behind: 
And put upon him such a deal of man, 
That worthied him.” Shakesp.: Lear il. 2. 


* wost, pr. t. of v. [WIT, v.] 


® wot, * wote, v.t. ori. [Wrt, v.] To know. 


“ And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance 
ye did it,"—Acts iii, 17. 


woud, s. [WELD (1).] 
would (J silent), pret. of v. [WItt, v.] 


would-be, a. & s, 
A. As adj.: Wishing to be or appear; 
vainly pretending to be. 
** A would-be satiriat, a hired buffoon.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
* B, As subst.: A vain pretender; one who 
affects or wishes to appear something which 
he is not. 
“ A dozen would-be's of the modern day.” 
Cowper : Conversation 612, 
* would’-ing (J silent), s. [Eng. would ; -ing.] 
Emotion of desire; propension, inclination, 
velleity. 


“ As well as to continue the wouldings of the apirit.” 
—Hammond, 


* would’-ing-néss (J silent), s. [Eng. wowld- 
ing ; -ness.] Willingness, desire, inclination. 


Woulfe, s. 
pound. } 

Woulfe’s bottle, s. 

Chem. : A bottle with two or more apertures, 
intended for the generation of gases or for 
cleansing the same by allowing them to pass 
through certain solutions contained in the 
bottle. The apertures are fitted with per- 
forated corks through which are passed glass 
tubes arranged in the manner most suitable 
for the particular operation to which the 
bottle may be applied. The bottle was in- 
vented by and named after Peter Woulfe, 
¥F.R.8., a London chemist, who died in 1806.; 


wound, * wounde, s._ [A.8. wund, cogn. 
with Dut. wond, wonde; Icel. und (for vund) ; 
Dan. vunde; O. H. Ger. wunta ; Ger. wunde 
=a wound, wund = wounded; Goth. wunds 
= wounded. Formed from the pa. par. of 
the strong verb signifying ‘“‘to fight,” or 
“suffer,” represented in A.8. by winnan = 
to strive, to fight, to suffer; pa. par. wunnen. 
(Skeat.)] 

1, A breach or rupture of the skin and flesh 
of an animal caused by violence, or, in surgi- 
cal phrase, a solution of continuity in any of 
the soft parts of the body occasioned by ex- 
ternal violence, and attended with a greater 
or less amount of ‘bleeding. Wounds are clas- 
sified as follows : 

(1) Cuts, ineisions, or incised wounds, pro- 
duced by sharp-edged instruments. 

(2) Stabs or punctured wounds, made by 
the thrusts of pointed weapons. 

(8) Contused wounds, produced by the vio- 
lent application of hard, blunt, obtuse bodies 
to the soft parts. 

(4) Lacerated wounds, in which there is 
tearing or laceration, as by some rough in- 
atrument. : 

(5) Gunshot wounds. 

© Poisoned wounds, wounds complicated 
with the introduction of some poison or 
venom into the part. 

“Where sharp the pang, aud mortal is the wound.” 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 719, 

§ Wounds which have severed only muscles 
and the,blood-vessels and nerves connected 
with them heal more easily than those which 
affect the tendons. As a rule wounds made 
by a sharp weapon or instrument heal more 
quickly than bruises produced by the blow of 


[For etym, and def. see com- 


a weapon which is blunt; as, for instance, a 
club, When an artery is severed, bright red 
blood is ejected by spurts ; when a vein is cut, 
dark blood comes forth more slowly. In 
either case nature makes immediate efforts to 
repair the injury. Even in the case of an 
artery, the blood after a time tends to flow 
less freely, and an external coagulum to be 
formed which ultimately stops its effusion. 
The object of the surgeon is to stop the 
flow of blood, to bring together the severed 
portions of a vessel and keep them together 
till nature re-unites them, using appliances 
to prevent the access of the atmospheric air 
with its myriads of germs. In unfavourable 
cases tetanus results, or pyemia, or both, 

2, Any injury to the bark and wood of 
a tree, or of the bark and substance of other 
plants. 

3, Any hurt, pain, or injury: as, a wound 
to credit or reputation. Especially applied 
to the pangs of love. 

“ And gives our heart a wound that nothing heals,” 

Cowper: Death of Damon. 

wound-rocket, s. 

Bot. : Barbarea vulgaris, So named because 
it was reputed good for wounds. 


wound, v.t. & i. [A.S. wundian, from wund 
=a wound.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To hurt by violence ; to inflict a wound 
on; to cut, slash, stab, or lacerate; to 
damage ; to injure. 

ites ie was wounded for our transgressions.”—Jsaiah 

Lil, 5, 

*2. Applied to senseless or inanimate 
things. 

“ The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds.’ 

Shakesp, - Venus & Adonis, 267. 

3. To hurt the feelings of; to pain. 


“When ye sin against the weaker brethren and 
wound their weak consciences ye sin against Christ,” 
1 Corinthians viii. 12. 


B. Intrans.: To inflict hurt, or injure, 
either in a physical or moral sense. 
‘* Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike.” 
Pope : Satires, 208. (Prol.) 


wound, pret. & pa. par. of v. [WIND (2), v.] 


* wound’-a-ble, a. [Eng. wound, v.; -able.] 
Capable of being wounded; liable to be 
wounded ; vulnerable. 


“So woundable is the dragon under the left wing.” 
—Fuller; Church Hist., IV. i. & 


wound -éd, pa. par. & a. [Wounn, ».] [Gr- 
NEVA-CONVENTION. ] 


wound’-ér, s. [Eng. wound, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which wounds, 


* wound’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. woundy; -ly.] To 
a woundy degree ; excessively. 
“ Richard Penlake repeated the vow, 
* For woundily sick was he.” 
Southey. (Annandale,) 
wound ’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Wounn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. ; Hurt, injury, wound. 


“Thave slain a man to my wounding, and a young 
man to my hurt.”—Genesis, iv. 28. 


* wound-léss, a. [Eng. wound, 3.; -less.] 
1. Without a wound; free from hurt or 
injury ; unwounded, 


“« And some who, grasp’d by those that die, 
Sink woundiless with them.” 
Moore; Fire-worshippers. 


2, Unwounding ; harmless. 


“Not a dart fell woundless there.” 
Southey. Joan of Are, viii. 
3. Invulnerable. 


“ Hit the woundless air,” 


bbeket A s, [Eng. wound, s., and wort 
iD), 
Bot. : (1) The genus Stachys (q.v.); specif., 
S. germanica, the soft downy leaves of which 
were used instead of lint for dressing wounds 
(Prior). (2) Anthyllis Vulneraria. (8) Soli- 
dago Virgawrea. (4) Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum. (5) Symphytum officinale (Britten & 
Holland). 


woéund’-worth, s. [Wounpwort (?).] 
Bot. : Liabum Browne. 


* wound’-y, a. [Eng. wound, s.3 -y.] 
1, Causing or inflicting wounds. 


“A boy that shoots 
From ladies’ eyes such mortal woundy darts.” 
Hood: Love, 


Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 1. 


2. Excessive (sometimes used adverbially). 


‘Tis a woundy hindrance toa poor man that lives 
* by his labour.”—ZL' Estrange, 


wou '-ra-li, wod'-ra-ri, wod’-ra-li, 
wo0'-ra-ly, w0o’-ra-ra, s. [OURARI.] 


wove, pret. or pa. par. of v. [WEAVE.] 


wove (or woven) paper, s. Writing 
paper made by hand in a wire gauze mould, in 
which the wires cross each other asin a woven 
fabric, so that the surface of the paper pre 
sents a uniform appearance, being without 
water-mark and apparently without lines. 
The name is also given to machine-made paper 
presenting the same appearance. 


woven (as WOv Nn), pa. par. ora. [WEAVE.] 


wow, exclam. [From the sound made.] An 
exclamation of pleasure or wonder. (Scotch.) 
“ And, wow, Tam ao an unco sight !” 


urns: Tam o' Shanter. 
Wow-wow, s. 


Zool.: The Silvery Gibbon (q.v.). So named 
from its cry. 


* wowe, v.t. ori. [Woo.] 


wowf, a. (Cf. A.S. wéfian = to dote, to rave; 
Icel. voflur =a stammering, a being confused.] 
Wayward; wild; unreclaimed ; disordered in 
intellect. (Scotch.) 


“ Wowf—a wee bit by the East Nook or sae; it’s a 
common case—the ae half of the warld thinks the 
tither daft."—Scott; Redgauntlet, ch. viil. 


* wOx, * wOx’-en, pa. par. of v. [Wax, v.] 
* woxe, pret. of v. [WAx, v.] 
@> Initial w is always silent before r, 


wrack (1), * wracke, * wrak, s. [The same 
word as wreck (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. wrak = 
a wreck, cracked, broken ; Icel. rek (for vrek), 
rekt = anything drifted or driven ashore, from 
reka (for vreka) = to drive; Dan. vrag = wreck ; 
Sw. vrak = wreck, refuse, tvash.] 
* 1, Destruction of a ship by winds or rocks, 
or Py the force of the waves; wreck ; ship- 
wreck. 


“ Seamen parting in a general worack, 
When first the loosening planks begin to crack,” 
Dryden. 2 Conquest of Granada, ili, 


* 2. Ruin, destruction. 


“* Hence grew the general wrack and massacre,” 
akesp.: 1 Henry VI.,i, 1. 


3. Sea-weed thrown ashore. [SEA-WRACK.] 


wrack-grass, s. 
Bot. : The same as GRASSWRACK (q.V.). 
wrack (2), s. [Rack (4), s.] A thin, flying 
cloud ; a rack, 
wrack, v.t. [WRAcK (1), s.] 


*1. To destroy by the force of the waves ; 
to wreck. 


“ Supposing that they saw the Duke's ship wrackt.” 
Dryden; Tempest, i. 


2. To tease, to vex, to torment. 


“T’ll cross him, and wrack him, until I heartbreak 
him.” Burns: What Cana Young Lassie} 


* wracke, s. [WRAcK (1), s.] 


* wraick’-ful, a. (Eng. wrack (1), 8.3 full.) 
Ruinous, destructive. 


“ What wanton horrors marked their wrackful path |" 
Scott: Don Roderick, vi, (Conc.) 


*wrick’-some, a. [Eng. wrack (1), 8.3 
-some.] Destructive, ruinous. 


“ Bring the wracksome engine to their wall.” 
Hudson: Judith ii. 861. 


+ wrack’-wort, s. [Eng. wrack (1), s., and 
wort. ] 
Bot.: The genus Fucus. (Paxton.) 


* wraie, * wray, v.t. [A.8. wrégan.] 
1, To betray, to discover. 
2. To accuse. 


* wrai’-ér, * wrei-er, * wray-er, 8. 
[Wrars.] A traitor; an accuser. 


wraik, s. [Wrack (1).] (Scotch.) 

wrain, s. (Etyin. doubtful.] [See compound.] 
wrain-bolt, s. [WRING-BOLT.] ' 
wrain-staff, s. [WRING-STAFF.] 


wraith, warth, s. [Icel. vérdhr, gen. 
vardhav=a guardian, from vardha=to guard ; 
cogn, with Eng. ward (q.v.).] An apparition ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mute, cub, cure, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, ce =é¢; ey=4; qu=kw. 


the Ry of a person appearing before death. 


“She was uncertain if it were the gipsy, or her 
wraith.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. x, 


Wrang, pret. of v. [WRING.] 
wrang, adv., a., & s. [WRONG, a.] (Scotch.) 


wran’-gle, v.i. & ¢. [A frequent. from wring, 
formed from wrang, pa. t. of A.S. wringan = 
to press. Thus the original sense was to keep 
on pressing, to urge, and hence, to argue 
vehemently ; cf. Dan. vringle=to twist, to 
entangle.) 

A, Intransitive: 

1, To dispute or argue angrily and noisily ; 
to quarrel peevishly or noisily; to brawl. 

“To wrangle about bills for the inclosing of moors,” 

—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

* 2. To engage in discussion and disputation ; 
to argue, to debate; hence formerly in some 
universities, to dispute publicly ; to defend or 
oppose a thesis by argument. 

*B, Trans.: To involve in contention, 

: o. or dispute. 


eli , s. [WRANGLE, v.] An angry and 
noisy ispute or quarrel ; an altercation. 


“The giving the priest a right to the title, would 
produce la f w-suits and wrangles.”"—Swift, 


wran-glér, s. [Eng. wrangle), v. ; -er.] 
*1, One who wrangles or disputes ; a de- 
bater, a discusser. 
“T burn to set the Eas wranglers free.” 
Cowper ; Task, iv., 84, 
2. Anangry or noisy disputant; a brawler. 
“ Wranglers and yrefull folke aorta not be iudges 
ouer the peasible.”—Golden Boke, let. 1 
* 3, An opponent, an davieaty. 
“ He hath made a match with such a wrang 
hat all the courts of France will be disturb’ ed 
chaces.” Shakesp. : Henry V., i. 2 
4. At Cambridge University, the name given 
to those who are placed in the first class in 
the first or elementary portion of the public 
examination for honours in pure and mixed 
mathematics, commonly called the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, those placed in the second 
class being known as Senior Optimes, and 
those in the third class as Junior Optimes, 
Up to and including the year 1882, the 
student who took absolutely the first place 
in the Mathematical Tripos used to be termed 
Senior Wrangler; those who came next to 
being second, third, fourth, &c., wran- 
lers, Since then the title has been given to 
pe student who takes the first place in part 
I. of the Mathematical Tripos. The name is 
derived from the public disputations, in which 
candidates for degrees were formerly required 
to exhibit their powers. 


wran-glér-ship,s. [Hng. wrangler ; -ship.] 
In Cambridge University, the honour conferred 
on those who are placed in the list of 
wranglers. 


wran’-gle-sdme, a. (Eng. wrangle ; -some.] 
Quarrelsome, contentious. (Prov.) 


wran’-gling, pr. par.,a., &s. [WRANGLE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: Bee 
the verb). 
CG. As substantive: 
*1, A debate; a discussion. 
had eens ra te epee at Oxford are now indeed merely 
al; but the wranglings at Canta still con- 
onl '"—Knox.: Winter Evenings, Even. 70. 
2, Noisy quarrelling or dispute ; altercation. 
“* Wrangling soon changes a home to hell.” 
Longfeliow ;: Annie of Tharaw, 
wran’-kle, v.i.. [RANKLE.] To rankle. 


“ Yet th’ iaward touch that wounded honour bears, 
Rests closely wrankling, and can find no ease.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, iii. 


wrap (1), wrappe, v.t. [Formed by meta- 
thesis from warp (q.v.), the sense being due, 
probably to the folding together of a fishing- 
net ; cf. Icel. varp= the cast of a net; varpa 
=a cast, also the net itself; Sw. dial. varpa 
=a fine herring-net. ] 
1, To wind or fold together ; to arrange so 
as to cover something. (Generally with 
about, rownd, or the like.) 
PRR dn eee ae wrapped together in a place by 
2. To envelop, to muffle; to cover with 
something thrown or wound round, (Fre- 
quently with wp.) 


“ Weapons wrapped about with lines.” 
Shakesp, : Titus Andronicus, lv. 2 


wrang—wreak 


3. To envelop, to surround, 
“ Wrapping thy eee in purple glow.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii, 24, 
4, To conceal by vdliice or enveloping ; 
to hide in a mass of different character ; ; to 
cover up or involve generally, 
“ Lamentably wrapp’d in two-fold night.” 
Wordsworth ; Sonnets to Liberty. 
* wrap-rascal, s. An old term for a 
coarse over-coat, 


* wrap (2), v.t. [A misspelling for rap.] [RaP 
(2), v.] To snatch up, to transport; to put 
in an ecstacy. 

“ Wrapped in amaze, the matrons wildly stare,” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid v. 840, 
wrap, s. [Wrap(l), v.] An article of dress 

intended to be wrapped round a person on a 

journey, &c.; a wrapper. In the plural ap- 

plied collectively to all coverings, in addition 
to the usual clothing, used as a defence against 
the weather, as cloaks, shawls, rugs, & 


“ For the last five or six days we have been looking 
to our furs and wraps,”—Field, Feb, 25, 1888, 


* wear ees (age asig), s. [Eng. wrap(1), 
5 age. 
1, The act of wrapping. 


“Odd things are met with in the papers used 
by shopkeepers for erenpame: "—Mortimer Collins : 
Thoughts in My Garden, i. 187. 


2, That which wraps, or envelops ; a cover- 
ing, a wrapper. 


“ Under what thousand gold wrappages and cloaks 
of darkness Royalty must SHOE eset. "—Carlyle ¢ 
French Revol., pt. ii., bk. iii., ch. iv. 


3. Something wrapped up; a parcel. 


“This paper wrappage was taken on by train to 
Stalybridye”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 19, 1883, 


wrap’-pér, s. [Eng. wrap (1), v.; -er.] 

1, One who wraps. 

2. That in which anything is wrapped or 
inclosed ; that which is wrapped round any- 
thing ; an envelope, an outer covering. 

“My arms were pressed to my sides, and my legs 
closed together by so many wrappers, that I ioked 
pre eat Egyptian mummy,” — Addison; Spectator, 

3. A loose over or upper garment; applied 
sometimes to a lady’s dressing-gown or the 
like, and sometimes to a loose overcoat. 


“T quickly found that Nitella passed her time be- 
tween finery and dirt,and was always in a wrapper, 
nightcap, and slippers, when she was not decorated 
for immediate show.”—Aambler, No, 115. 


wrap’-ping, pr. par., a.,& s. [WRaP (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Used or designed for wrapping 
or covering : as, wrapping paper. 
C. As subst.: That in mater anything is 
wrapped ; a wrapper. 


wrasse, s. (Wel. gwrachen y mor.] 

Ichthyology : 

1, Any species or individual of the family 
Labride (q.v.). 

“ The wrasses are a large family of littoral fishes,”— 

Gunther ; Study of Fishes, p. 525, 

2. Any species or individual of the genus 
Labrus (q.v.). The general form of the body 
resembles that of the perch, except that the 
back is straighter; there is a single long dor- 
sal, and the ventrals are placed under the 
pectorals ; coloration usually very brilliant ; 


BALLAN WRASSE, 


flesh of very little value for food. The Wrasses 
‘frequent rocky shores, usually going in small 
shoals, and often concealing themselves under 
seaweed. They feed on small crustacea, mol- 
luscs, and marine worms. There are many 
species on the European and north African 
shores. The United States has related genera. 
The young fish differ from adult specimens in 
having the preeoperculum serrated. 


*wras-tel-er, s. [WrastLxE.] <A wrestler. 


“ The best wrasteler that ever Hoe cam.” 
Chaucer : 0. T.. 280. (Prol.) 
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wras-tle (tle asel),s. [(WreEsTLE.] (Prov.) 


wrath, *wraththe, * wroth, * wrothe, 
s. & a. *(O. Northumbrian wrédho, wrédhdho 
=wrath; A.S. wrddh = wrathful ; Dan. & 
Sw. vrede, from vred = wrathful ; Icel. reidhé 
(for vreidhi), from reidr = wrathful.] 


A, As substantive: 
1. Violent anger; vehement exasperation or 
indignation. 


“ Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring, 
Of woes unnumbered, Heavenly goddess, sing ! 
Pope: Homer; Itiad i. 1 


*2. Rage, extreme passion; impetuosity. 
(Applied to things.) 


“They are oo the very wrath of love.”—Shakesp. 3 
As You Like It, v. 2. 


*3. The effects of anger; the just punish- 
ment of an offence or crime. 
“He is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.”—Romane xiii. 4. 
B. As adj.: Wroth, wrathful; violently 
angry. 
“ Kisse me, quod she, we ben no lenger ips . 
Chaucer ; CO. T., 6,822. 


* wrath, v.t. & i. [A.S. wrddhian.] [WRatu, s.] 


A. Trans.: To make wrath or wrathful 5 
to anger, 

B. Intrans.: To be or become wrath or 
angry. 


“Why thou wrathest now, once me thinketh.” 
P, Plowman’s Vision. 


*wrath’-en, vt. (Eng. wrath; -en.] To 
make wrath or wrathful, 
“I wol not wrathen him, so mote I thrive.” 
Chaucer: 0. 7., 17,080. 
wrath’-fil, * wrath’-full, * wroth-fulle, 
a, [Hng. wrath, s.; -full.] 
1. Full of wrath ; violently angry ; greatly 
incensed. 


“Destined by the wrathful gods to die.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ii. 178 


2. Proceeding or springing from wrath; ex 
pressive of or characterized by wrath. 
“ Him thus upbraiding, witha Shai look.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 1,092 
*3, Wielded with fury. 
“Like lightning swift ee rR falchion flew.” 
: Homer ; Iliad x. 524, 
wrath’-ful- AW, * wrath ful-ly, adv, 
(Eng. wrathful ; -ly.] In a wrathful manner 5 
with violent anger or indignation ; furiously. 


“ And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully 3 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods,” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cassar, ii. L 


wrath’-fiil-néss, * wrath-ful-nesse, s. 
[Eng. wrathful ; -ness.} The quality or state 
of being wrathful ; wrath, 


bi eee is voyded out, and gentlenes and 
Pen instede thereof infused.”—Udal: Luke. 


ain ie adv. 
great anger; wrathfully. 


(Eng. wrathy ; -ly.] With 
(Collog.) 


*wrath’-ing, *wrathth-yng, s. [Eng. 
wrath; -ing.] The act of making wrath or 
angry ; provocation. 


‘‘Wyll yhe hardne youre hertis, as in wratht 48 
lyk the dai of temptacioun in the desert.” —Wy 
Hebrews iii. 8. 


*wrath’-léss, a. (Eng. wrath, s.; -less.] Free 
from wrath or anger. 
“ Before his feet so sheep and lions la; 
Fearless and wrathless, while they asedl him eee 
Waller : Of the Countess of Carl 
wrath’-¥, a. (Eng. wrath, s.; -y.] Very 
angry or wrath. (Collog.) 


*wrawe, * wraw, a. (Probably connected 
with wrath.) Angry, peevish, cross, wrath. — 
“With this speche the coke waxed all wraw.” 

Chaucer ; O. 7., 16,99% 
*wrawl, *wrall, *wraule, 1.i. erst 
vraale=to bawl, to roar; vrdle= to cry, to 
weep, to moan.) Tocry as a cat; to waul, te 
whine, to moan. 
us ling still did 
Cats that wrawi oe there rian’ Pa] 
*wraw’-néss, *wraw-nesse, s. (Hng. 
wraw ; -ness.}) Peevishness, frowardness. 


“He doth all things with annoye, and with wraw- 
nease, slaknesse, and excusation, with idelmesse and 
unlust.”—Ohaucer ; Parson's Tale. 


*wray, *wrey, v.t. [A.8. wrégan.] [Bz- 
wrRay.] To betray, to disclose. 
To no wight thou shalt my ny. ocmpal we, 3,504, 
wreéak (1), * wreck, * wreke (pa. t *wrak, 
wreaked, pa. par. wreaked, * wreken, * wroke, 


boil, béy; pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f£ 
-clan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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*wroken), v.t. [A.S8. wrecan=to wreak re- 
venge, to punish, orig. to drive, to urge, to 
impel (pa. t. wrec, pa. par. wrecen); cogn, with 
Dut. wreken = to avenge ; Icel, reka (for vreka) 
= to drive, to thrust, to repel, to wreak ven- 
geanuceon; Sw. vrdka = to reject, to refuse, to 
throw ; Ger. rdchen = to avenge ; Goth. wrikan 
= to wreak vengeance on, to persecute, From 
the same root as Lat. wrgeo = to press, to urge 
on.] [Wrack, WRECK, WRETCH.] 
1, To execute, to inflict ; to hurl or drive. 


“ Wreak my vengeance on one guilty land.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xviil, 480, 
+2, To revenge. 


“On her own son to wreak her brother's death.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad ix. 684, 
*3. To avenge. 
“ Of fala Edlik fayr wild he him wreke.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 46. 
"wreak (2), v.t. [ReEK.] To care, to reek. 
“ [He] little wreaks to find the way to heav’n 
y doing deeds of hospitality.” 
Shakesp.: A& You Like It, ii, 4. 
* wreak, * wreche, * wreke, s. [A.S. wrec, 
wracu = revenge, punishment.] [WREAK, ¥.] 
1. Revenge, vengeance, 
*« And what an if 
His sorrow have so overwhelm’'d his wita, 
Shall we be thus afflicted iv his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterness?” 
; Shakesp, : Titus Andronicus, iv. 4. 
%. Furious passion ; resentment, fury. 
“ For in the holy temple have I sworn 
Wreak of his villainy.” 
G. Peele: David & Bethsabe, 
*wréak’-er, s. [Eng. wreak (1), v.; -er.] An 
avenger. 
“ And of onr bones some wreaker may there spring.” 
Surrey: Virgil ; dineid iv. 
*wréak’-fil, *wreke-ful, a. (Eng. wreak, 
8.; -full.] Revengeful, angry. 
“ Working wreakful vengeance on thy foes,” 
Shakesp, ; Titus Andronicus, v, 2, 
S y 
*wreak’-léss, a. 
Careless, reckless, 
**So flies the wreakless shepherd from the wolf.” 
Shakesp. ¢ 38 Henry VI., Vv. 6 
wreath, *wreathe, s. [A.8. wrédh=a 
twisted band, a bandage, from wrddh pa. t. 
of wridhan = to writhe, to twist.] [WriTHE.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
.1, Something twisted or curled. 
“He... of his tortuous train 
Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve.” 
Milton : P. L., ix. 17. 
2, A garland, a chaplet; an ornamental 
bandage to be worn on the head. 
“A myrtle wreathe she wore,” 
Congreve: Ovid ; Art of Love, iii, 
Il, Her. : The roll 
or chaplet above 
the helmet, on 
which the crest is 
usually borne. It 
is supposed to con- 
sist of the twisted 
garland of cloth by 
which the knightly £ 
crest was affixed or 
held to the helmet 
in medieval times, 
and was formed of 
two colors, being 
those of the prin- 
cipal colors of the 
arms, which are 
twisted alternate- 
ly. Wreaths may 
so be circular, 
but the straight wreath is the more common, 


wreath-shell, s. 
Zool. : The same as SCREW-SHELL (q.V.). 


wreathe, wreath, vt. & i. [WRzEATH, 8.) 
” A, Transitive : 
“1, To writhe, to twist, to curl. 
“ Td wreath in spires my body round.” 
Gay: Achelous & Hercules. 
2. To form into a wreath; to make or 
fashion by twining, twisting, or winding the 
parts of together. 
“ Around her forehead that shines so bright 
They wreathe a wreath of roses white.” 
Praed: Legend of the Drachenfels. 
3. To entwine, to intertwine, to interweave ; 
to wind or twine together. 
“Cables braided threefold... together wreathed 
sure,” Surrey: Paraphrase on Eccles., c. iv. 
4, To surround with a wreath or with any- 
thing twisted or twined ; to twist, twine, or 
fold round. 
“* For thee she feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 


(Eng. wreak (2), v. ; -less.J 


WREATHS, 


wreak—wren 


5. To surround or encircle, as a wreath or 
garland does; to form or become a wreath 
round ; to encircle. 

“In the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl 

Fell adders hiss.” Prior; Pleasure, 140. 

B. Intrans.: To be interwoven or in- 

twined ; to twine. 


“*Go! dash the roses from thy brow— 
Gray hairs but poorly wreathe with them.” 
Byron: To Belshazzar. 


wreéathed, pa. par. & a. [WREATHE.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adjective: 


1, Formed into a wreath or curls ; curling. 


“ A cloud of smoke, 
Wreath'd, fragrant, from the p{pe.” 
Thomson > 


* Autumn, 526, 
2. Twisted, convoluted. 
* Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 
Wordsworth: Miscellaneous Sonnets, 
wreathed-column, s. 


Arch.: A column twisted in the form of a 
screw. 


*wreath’-en, pa. par. or a, [WREATHE.] 
Wreathed, twisted, intertwined or intertwin- 
ing. 

“* We have in scripture express mention ‘de tortis 


ee of wreathen hair, that is for the nonce, 
‘orced to curl,”—Latimer, 


“ wreath’-léss, a. (Eng. wreath; -less.] Des- 
titute of a wreath or wreaths. 


* wréath’-y, a. [Eng. wreath; -y.] 
1, Covered or surrounded with a wreath or 
wreaths ; wreathed. 
“ [They] howl about the hills, and shake the wreathy 
spear.” Dryden: Virgil; Aineid iv. 438. 
2. Resembling a wreath, forming a wreath, 
** Around his loins the verdant cincture spreads, 
A wreathy foliage and concealing shades.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey vi. 152. 
3. Twisted, curled, spiral. 
“ That which is preserved at St. Dennis, near Paris, 
hath preci spires."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. 
a) 
wréck (1), *wrack (1), s. [A.8. wree = expul- 
sion, banishment, misery, from wrec, pa. 
tense of wrecan= to drive, to wreak (q.v.); 
cogn. with Dut. wrak = wreck; wrak = 
broken; Icel. rek (for vrek), reki= anything 
drifted or driven ashore, from reka = to drive; 
Dan. vrag = wreck; Sw. vrak = refuse, 
trash, wreck. The literal sense is “‘that which 
is drifted or driven ashore,” hence, it pro- 
perly means pieces of ships drifted ashore, 
also wrack or seaweed. Wreck and wrack are 
doublets. } 
I, Literally: 
1, The destruction of a ship by being driven 
ashore, dashed against rocks, foundered by 
stress of weather, or the like; shipwreck, 


2. The ruins of a ship stranded; a vessel 
dashed against rocks or land, and broken or 
otherwise destroyed, or totally crippled or 
injured by violence or fracture; any ship or 
goods driven ashore, or found deserted at 
sea in an unmanageable condition ; specif., in 
law, goods, &c., which after a shipwreck have 
been thrown ashore by the sea, as distin- 
eee from flotsam, jetsam, and ligan (see 
hese words). According to English law, goods 
cast ashore after shipwreck are the property of 
the crown, or in some cases of the lord of the 
manor, if not claimed within a year and a day. 
In other coyntries the laws vary as to owner- 
ship of wreckage, 


3. [Wrack, (1).] (Scotch.) 

IL, Figuratively : 

1, Destruction or rnin generally; dissolu- 
tion, especially by violence, 

“ He labour'd in his country’s wreck,” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, i. 3. 

2. The remains of anything destroyed, 

ruined, fatally injured, or wasted away. 


“Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last.” 
Byron: Prisoner of Chillon, v. 1. 


q Receivers of wrecks: [Recuiver, J (2)]. 


wreck-commission, s. 

Law; A court established to Investigate 
the causes of the several shipwrecks which 
occur from time to time. It first sat Oct. 30, 
1876. (English.) 

wreck-free, a. Exempted from the for- 
feiture of shipwrecked goods and vessels, as 
the Cinque-ports—a privilege granted to them 
by acharter of Edward 1. (English.) 


‘wreck-master, s. An official appointed 


to take charge of goods, &c., cast ashore after 
a shipwreck. 

* wreck-threatening, a. 
ing shipwreck and ruin. ( 
Lwcrece, 590.) 


wréck (1), v.t. &¢t. [Wreck (1), s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally ? 

1, To destroy or cast away, as a vessel, oy 
violence, collision, or the like ; to destroy by 
driving against the shore, rocks, &c.: as, The 
vessel was wrecked off this coast. 

2. To cause to suffer shipwreck. 


“ Wrecked on the very island we but a few days 
before so ardently wished to be at."—Cook: Second 
Voyage, bk. i, ch. x. 


II. Figuratively : 

1. To destroy, to pull to pieces. 

2. To ruin or destroy generally ; to ruin the 
prospects of. 

* B. Intrans.: To suffer wreck or ruin; to 
be shipwrecked. 

“‘ Rocks whereon greatest men have often wreck'd.” 

Milton: 


wreck-fish, s. 

Ichthy.; A name sometimes given to Poly- 
prion cernium, the Stone-bass (q.v.), from the 
circumstance that it often comes in with frag- 
ments of wreck. It is very common round 
Madeira and in the Mediterranean, and ranges 
south to the Cape of Good Hope. Length 
about sixteen inches; dark purplish brown 
above, silvery white beneath. 


* wréck (2), v.t. [WREAK (1), v.] 


wréck (2), s. [Rack (2).] © 
Mining: Akind of frame or table; a rack 


wréck (3), s. [WRzak, s.] 
Wer ner (age as ig), s. [Eng. wreck (1); 
-age. ; 


Threaten- 
. 2 Rape of 


*1. The act of wrecking; the state of 
being wrecked. 

2. The ruins or remains of a ship or cargo 
that has been wrecked ; material cast up by, 
or floating on the sea from a wrecked vessel. 


*wrecke (1), s. [A.8. wrac.] Revenge, venge- 
ance. (Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. xxxi.) 


* wrecke (2), s. [WRETCH.] 


wréck’-ér, s, [Eng. wreck (1), 8.3 -er. 
1. One who plunders the wrecks of vessels, 


2. One who, by showing delusive lights or 
other means, causes ships to go out of their 
course and be cast ashore, so that he may 
obtain plunder from the wreck. 


3. One whose occupation is to remove the 
cargo from a wrecked vessel, or to assist in 
recovering it when washed out, for the benefit 
of the owners and underwriters ; also a vessel 
employed in this occupation, 


4. One who @eliberately ruins a valuable 
property (especially for his own profit); asa 
railroad wrecker = one who purposely seeks to 
bankrupt a railroad corporation, intending to 
gain control of its business and possessions at 
the expense of the former owners. 


* wréck’-fil, a. [Eng. wreck (1), s.; -ful().] 
Causing wreck, ruin, or destruction ; ruinous, 
destructive. 


“ The wreckful storms that cloud the brow of war.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 1. 


wréck’-ing, pr. par. ora. [WRECK (1), v.] 


wrecking-car, s. A car or carriage 
carrying contrivances for removing obstruc- 
tions from the track, such as wrecked cars or 
locomotives, fallen rocks or trees. (Amer.) 


wrén, * wrenne,s. [A.S.wrenna, wrénna, 
=lit., the lascivious bird; A.S. wréne = las- 
civious; cogn. with Dan. vrinsk =prond; Sw. 
vrensk = not castrated (said of horses). The 
form of the root is wrin-=to neigh (as a 
horse), to squeal (as a pig), used of various 
animals, and, as applied to the wren, it may 
be taken = to chirp, to twitter.] 
Ornithologyy 
1, The popular name for any of the Troglo- 
dytide (q.v.), especially 7 
the Common Wren, wid dispersed over 
Great Britain and Ireland, ranging through 
Europe to the North of Africa and Asia. 


There are numerous species of wren in the 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, cttb. ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, ce = 6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


glodytes parvulus, - 


~ ¢« 


~ 


United States, mostly belonging to different 
enera, The House Wren (7. domesticus) is 
arger than the European Wren, being about 
five inches long, and is less shy, building near 
houses and in boxes prepared for it. It is 
abundant in the eastern part of the country. 
The male is pugnacious, attacking birds much 
larger than itself. The Winter Wren (7. 
hyemalis) is closely similar to the European 
Wren. It is common from Labrador to 
Louisiana. Several other American species 
closely agree in habits with the Common 
Wren. The nest of the latter bird is large, 
generally oval, and dome-shaped at top, with a 
small hole at one end or in the side. The eggs 
are usually from six to eight in number. 


2. The name is also applied to several of 
the Sylviide, with which the Common Wren 
was formerly classed. Regulus cristatus is the 
Golden-crested, and R. ignicapillus the Fire- 
crested Wren, &c. 


wren-boy, s. One ofa party of persons 
who go out to hunt the Wren on Christmas- 
day. [WRENNING-DAY.] 

“ On the following day, the feast of St. Stephen, the 
dead bird, hung by the leg between two hoops, 
crossed at right angles, and decked with ribbons, was 
carried about by the Wren-boys."—Yarrell: Brit. 
Birds (ed. 4th), i. 465, 

wren-like spine-tail, s. 

Ornith. : Synallacistroglodytoides, [SyNAL- 
LAXIs.] 

wren-tit, s. 

Ornith.: Chamea fasciata, a small bird from 
the coast region of California. ‘It was dis- 
covered and described by Dr. Gambel, of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., who gave it its popular 
name because it seemed to combine within 
itself the principal characteristics of the Wren 
and the Titmouse. (Baird, Brewer, & Ridg- 
way: North American Birds, i. 84.) 


wrénch, * wrenche, * wrinche, v.t. [A.8. 

wrencan = to deceive.] [WRENOH, s.]} 

I, Literally : 

1, To pull with a twist; to wrest, twist, or 
force by violence. 

“ Wrench his sword from him.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 
é 2. To bite with a twisting movement of the 
ead. 

“ Each man runs his horse, with fixed eyes and notes 
Which dog first turns the hare, which firatthe other 
Ppt her once or twice, ere she a turn will 

take.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 23. 
* 3. To strain, to sprain. 
“ You wrenched your foot against a stone, and were 
forced to stay.”—Swift. 
*4, To affect with extreme pain or anguish; 


to rack, Pic eartioned 
Of twelve ensuing days his frame eee ae 
Wordsworth. (Annandale.) 
II. Figuratively : 
1. To drag or extort by violence, 


“ Wrenching from ruined lowland swain 
His herds and harvest reared in vain.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 6. 


* 9. To pervert, to twist, to wrest. 
“Wren the true cause the false way.”—Shakesp. : 
2 Henry IV., ti. 
wrench, * wrenche, * wrenk, * wrenke, 

* wrinche, s. [A.8. wrence, wrenc = guile, 
fraud, deceit. Allied to wring (q.v.), and Ger, 
verrenken = to wrench; M. H. Ger. renken ; 
Ger. rank =an intrigue, trick, artifice, and 
(provincially) crookedness.] 

*1, Deceit, fraud. 


“ For siker this the sothe wei, withouten eny wrench,” 
Robert of Gloucester, Dp. 55. 


* 2. Stratagem, trick, artfulness, 


“The worlde is so malicious, that yf wee take not 
heede to prepare against his winches, it will ouer- 
throwe vs."—Golden Boke, let. 3. 


3, A violent twist ; a pull with twisting. 
“Tf one straine make them not confesse, let ieee 


bee stretched but one wrench higher.”—Bp. 
Cont. ; The Arke & Dagon, 


4, Abite given with a twisting movement of 
the head. 
“The white nicked up on the inside for two or three 
wrenches and the kill.”— Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 
j ce sprain; an injury by twisting, as in a 
oint. 


“ The foot being injured by a wrench, the whole 1 
thereby loses ite een ct Soot * 


* 6. A means of compulsion. 


“To make his profit of this business of . . . Naj 
a3 a wrench and mean for peace.”—Bacon : Henry VII, 


7. An instrument consisting of a bar having 
jaws adapted to catch upon the head of a bolt 


wrench—wretched 


or upon a nut to turn it, or to hold the latter 
from turning in some cases when the bolt is 
being rotated. Some have a variety of jaws 
to suit different sizes of nuts and bolts. 


wrench-hammer,s. A hammer having 
a movable member to form a spanner. 


wrén’-ning, s. [Eng. wren; -ing.] Chasing 
the wren (q.v.). (See compound. 


wrenning-day, s. 

Folk-lore: The name given in the south of 
Treland to St. Stephen’s Day (Dec. 26), on 
which it was formerly the custom to hunt the 
wren, and bear its body in procession from 
house to house, soliciting contributions to- 
wards the cost of a merry-making. Various 
accounts are grou of the origin of this custom, 
but as in Celtie mythology the wren was re- 
garded as having brought fire from heaven for 
the use of man, and as somewhat similar cus- 
toms exist in many other places, it is probable 
that this hunting the wren had once a mystic 
meaning in connection with the great festive 
season of the first twelve nights of the sun’s 
return from the winter solstice, and that the 
killing of the bird was originally sacrificial. 


wrést, * wrast, v.t. & i. [A.S. wréstan= 

to twist forcibly; wrést = firm, strong, from 
wrdadh, pa. t. of wridhan = to writhe (q.v.); 
cogn, with Icel. reista=to wrest; Dan, vriste.] 
[WRESTLE.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To twist; to wrench; to move from a 
fixed position by the application of a violent 
twisting force. 


“ Lest Heav'n should wrest it from my idle hand.” 
Rowe : Tamerlane, iv. 


* 2. To tune, as with a wrest. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1, To extort or bring out, as by a twisting, 
wrenching, or painful force ; to obtain or ex- 
tort, as by torture, violence, or force. 

“ Fate has wrested the confession from me.” 
Addison ; Cato, iv. 1. 

2. To subject to an improper strain; to 
apply unjustifiably to a different or improper 
use; to turn from truth or twist from the 
natural or proper meaning by violence; to 
pervert, to distort. 


“ Two or thre textes wrongfully wrested.”"—A Boke 
made by John Fryth, fol. 38. 


*B. Intrans. : To wrestle, to contend. 
“Thei... wrested against the truth of a long time.” 
—Bp. Gardner: Of True Obedience, fol. 33, 
¥ In this sense perhaps a misprint for 
wrestle (q.v.). 


wrést, s. [Wrest, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who wrests or wrenches ; 
@ wrench, a twist. 

“ Adown he kest it with so puissant wrest, 
¢ back again it did aloft rebound.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. xi. 42. 

* 2. Distortion, perversion. 

“ What needeth this wrest, to draw out from us an 
accusation of foreign churches ?”—Hoo, : Ecoles. 
Politie. 

3. An instrument of the wrench, screw-key, 
or spanner kind ; a turning-instrument, such 
as a wrench, tuning-key, bedstead-key, 
spanner, &c. 


“A bond that knitteth, or rather a wrest that 
straineth and stretcheth benevolence to the utmost,” 
—P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. 4. 


II. Hydraul.: The partition in a water- 
wheel by which the form of the buckets is de- 
termined. 


* wrest-beer, s. Some kind of beer. 


“ Just as in brewing wrest-beer there's a great deal 
of business in grinding the malt; and that spoils any 
man’s cloaths that comes near it; then it must be 
mash’d, then comes a fellow in and drinks of the wort, 
and he’s drunk; then they keep a huge quarter when 
they carry it into the cellar, and a twelvemonth after 
‘tis delicate fine beer.”—Selden; Table-Talk ; Parlia- 
ment, 


wrést’-ér, s. [Eng. wrest, v.; -er.] One who 
wrests. 


“Yet blame not the claricorde, the wrester doth 
wrong.” Skelton; A Claricorde. 


wrés-tle, * wras’-tle (tle as el), wrax- 
le, v.i. & t. [A frequent. from wrest (q.v.); 
A.S. wréstlian, wraclian ; cogn. with O. Dut. 
wrostelen, worstelen = to wrestle.] 
A. [ntransitive: 
1. To contend by grappling with and trying 
to throw down another ; to strive with arms 
extended as two men who seize each other by 
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arms or body, each endeavouring to throw the 
other by tripping him up, or throwing him off 
his balance. 
‘To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my credit.”—Shakesp. * 
As You Like It, i. 1. 
* 2. To struggle, to contend, to vie. 
“Tl wrestle with you in my strength of love. 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 2. 
*3. To contend; to be opposed to each 
other. 
“ Wrestling winds, out of dispersed whirl 
Befight themselves,” 
Surrey; Virgile ; dineis, bk. if. 
* 4, To strive earnestly by means of suppli- 
cation ; to make earnest supplication. 


B. Trans. : To contend with in wrestling. 


wrés'-tle (tle as el), s. [WRestLz, v.] A 
bout at wrestling ; a wrestling-match. 
“Whom in a wrestle the giant catching aloft, with 


a terrible hugg broke three of his ribs.”"—Milton : 
Hist. Eng., bk. i. 


wrést-lér, wrast-lér, ((¢ silent), s. [A.S. 
wreestlere.| One who wrestles; one who is 
skilled in wrestling. 

“ [He] calls the wrestlers to the level sands.” 
Pope; Homer; Iliad xxiii. 816. 
wrést’-ling (¢ silent), pr. par, a, & & 
[WRESTLE, V.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & partic. adj. : (See the 
verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1, The act, practice, or exercise of contend- 
ing, as of two men, who, with extended arms, 
seize each other by the arms or body, and en- 
deavour each to throw the other by tripping 
up his heels or twitching him off his balance. 

“In which wrestlynge ye Geaunt brake a rybbe in 

ye side of Corneus.”—Fabyan: Chronycle, ch. iv. 
*2. A winding. 
“The river having with a great turning ged 


after much wrestling gotten out towards the no: 
P. Holland; Camden, p. 279. 


wrétch, * wrecche, * wreche, * wretche, 
8. [A.S. wreeca, wr wreca = an outcast, 
an exile; lit. = one driven out, from wrecan 
to drive out, to persecute, to wreak (q.v.); cf. 
wrec = exile.} [WREAK (1), v., WRECK (1), s.] 
1. A miserable person; one who is sunk in 
the deepest woe or distress; one who is ex- 
tremely miserable or unhappy. 
“ The wretch that lies in woe.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Nights Dream, v. 
2. A despicable character ; a worthless mor- 
tal; a mean, base, or vile person. 


“His staggering feet deny 
The coward wretch the privilege to fly.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xviii, 284 


3. Often used by way of slight or ironical 
pity.or contempt. 
“ Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iti. & 
*4, Used as a word of tenderness mingled 
with pity. 
“ Excellent wretch/ Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee.” Shakesp. : Othello, tii. % 


*wrétch’-cdck, * wréth'-cock, * wréth’ 
6ck,s. [See def.) Apparently a coinage by 
Jonson, from Eng. wretch, and cock, and 
meaning a stunted, imperfect creature :— 

“The famous imp yet grew a wretchcock ; and tho 
for seven years together he were very carefully carried 
at his mother's back, yet looksas if he never said his 
quinquennium.”— Masque of Gipsies. 

Gifford (note in loc.) believes the true reading 
to be wrethcock, and says :—“‘ In every large 
breed of domestic fowls there is usually a 
miserable little stunted creature... This 
unfortunate abortive the good wives call a 
wrethcock ; and this is all the mystery.” 
Skelton (Elinowr Rumming) uses the word 
wrethockes in the sense of, miserable, starved 
goslings, 


wrétch’-éd, *wrecched, *wrechede, 
*wrecchid, *wretchede, * wrech-id, 
a, [Eng. wretch; -ed.] 
*1. Originally, wicked as well as miserable 
in person or circumstances. 
“Nero reigned after this Claudius, of alle men 
wrechidest."—Capgrave : Chronicle of England, p. 62. 
2. Miserable, unhappy ; sunk in deep afilic- 
tion, distress, or woe, as from want, anxiety, 
or grief. 
“ O wretched husband of a wretched wife!” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxi. 608. 
3. Characterized or accompanied by misery, 
unhappiness, or woe; calamitous, miserable, 
pitiable, afflictive. 
ae 4 hateful day.” 
Cpbaney ps Sates Romeo & Tritiet, iy. 5. 


Doll, béy; put, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 


cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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wretchedly—wringly 


4, Worthless, paltry, sorry; very poor or 
MInean ; contemptible, 


“Affected noise is the most wretched thing 
That to contempt can empty scribblers bring.” 
Roscommon. 


*5, Despicable, hateful, abominable. 


“The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., v. 2 


6. Extremely uncomfortable or unpleasant : 
as, wretched weather. (Collog.) 


wrétch'-éd-ly, * wrecch-ed-lyche, adv. 
[Eng. wretched ; -ly.] 
1, In a wretched or miserable manner; 
miserably, unhappily. 


“Tn an hill how wretchedly he deid.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 14,50L 


2. Meanly, poorly, contemptibly, despicably. 


“The argument of a mind wretchedly degenerate.” — 
Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 19. 


3. In an inferior, poor, or unskilful manner. 


“‘____ made better pace, though wretchedly handled.” 
—Field, Dec. 17, 1887. 


wrétch’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. wretched ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being wretched or 

miserable ; misery; extreme unhappiness or 
distress. 


“O the florce wretchedness ey alory brings us!” 
hakesp. : Timon, iv. 2 


2. Meanness, RsiSbichsen 

3. Worthlessness, inferiority : as, the wretch- 
edness of a performance. 

4. Extreme discomfort or unpleasantness : 
as, the wretchediess of the weather. (Colloq.) 


*wrétch-ful, *wrecche-ful, a. [Eng. 
wretch ; -ful(l).] Wretched. 
“Thou woost not that thou art a wrecche and 
wreccheful."— Wycliffe: Apocalips iii. 
*wrétch’-léss, a. [A corrupt. of retchless, or 
reckless; ef. wreak (2), v.] Reckless. 


“Wresting with a wretchless, careless, 
spirit,”"—Bp. Taylor ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 14. 


*wrétch-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. wreichless ; 
-ly.| Recklessly, carelessly. 
“Cursed are all they that do the Lord's business 
wretchlessly."—Strype : Tract Shewing, &c, 
* wrétch-léss-néss, * wretch-les-nes, 
s. (Eng. wretchless; -ness.) Recklessness, 
carelessness, 


~ “It commonly ends in a wretchlessness of spirit to 
be manifested on our death-beds,"—Bp, Taylor - Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 8. 


indevout 


wréth’-cock, * wréth’-ock, s. [Wrercs- 
cOocK.] 

*wreye, 3s. [WRay.] 

*wrie (1), v.t. [A.S. wrigan.] To array, fo 


cover, to cloak, 
“ Though [ him write a night and make him warm.” 
Chaucer: QC. T., 7,404 
*wrie 2), *wrye, v.i. [Wry, a.] To twist, 
to bend 


ee Then talks she ten times worse, and wryes and 
wriggles.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Woman's Prize, iii. 1. 
*wrig, * wrigge, *wrygge, v.t. [Cf. A.S. 
wrigian = to impel; to move forward; Mid. 
Eng. wrikke = to twist to and fro.] To wrig- 
gle; to rub or move to and fro. 
“The bore his taile wrygges 
Against the high bench. 
Skelton: Elinour Rumming. 
wrig’-gle, * wrig-le, v.i. & t. [A freq. from 
wrig (q.V.); ef. Dut. wriggelen=to wriggle ; 
freq. from wrikken = to stir or move to and 
fro; Dan. vrikke = to wriggle; Sw. vricha = 
to turn to and fro.) . 
A. Intransitive : 


1, Lit.: To turn, twist, or move the body to 
and fro with short motions like a worm or an 
eel; to move with writhing contortions or 
twistings of the body. 


“ The wriggling fry soon fill the creeks around.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 480. 
2. Figs: 


To proceed in a mean, grovelling, 
or despicable manner; to gain one’s end by 
paltry shifts or schemes ; to make way by 
contemptible artifice or contrivance. 


“ An attempt to use the technicalities of the law to 
wriggle out of his agreement.”—Field, Feb. 19, 1887. 


B. Transitive : 
1. To put intoa wriggling motion ; to intro- 
duce by writhing or twisting. 


“A slim, thin-gutted fox made a hard shift to 
wriggle his body into a hen-roost.”—L' Estrange. 


2. To effect by wriggling. 


“To wriggle his mays een the rows.” — Dail; 
Telegraph, tare 22, 1 ied 


* wrig’-gle,a. [Wriccn, v.] Pliant, flexible. 

“ My ragged rontes all shiver and shake... 

They wont in the wind wagg their wriggte tails, 
Perke as a Peacock, but now it avails, 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Fae 
wrig'-glér, s. (Eng. wriggle), v.3 -er.] 

1, One who wriggles. 

2. One who works himself forward, or seeks 
to attain his end by continued employment of 
low. petty, or base means. 

“ In spite of all the wrigglers into place.” 

Cowper ; Tirocinium, 482, 
wright (gh silent), *wrighte,s. [A.S. wyrhta 
=a workman, a maker, a creator, from wyrht 
= a deed, work, with suff. -a, of the agent, as 
in hwnta =a hunter. From wyrean = to work ; 
cogn. with O. Sax. wurhtio=a wright, from 
wurht = a deed, from wirkian = to work; 
O. H. Ger. wurhto = a wright, from wuruht, 
wuraht = a work, merit, from wurchan = to 
work.] One who is occupied in some kind of 
mechanical business; an artificer; a work- 
man, especially in Scotland and some parts 
of England ; .a worker in wood, a carpenter. 
The use of the word is now almost entirely 
confined to compounds, as shipwright, wheel- 

wright, playwright, &e. 
“ Wrightes that hit wroghten was non ysaved.” 
P. Plowman, p. 196. 


wright'-6-2 (gh silent), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
wright(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Apocynacez, with a double 
ovary and comose seeds, 


wright’-i-a (gh silent), s. [Named after Mr, 
William Wright (1740-1827), M.D., F.R.S., &., 
a Scotch botanist resident in Jamaica.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of Wrightez (q.v.). 
Calyx five- -parted ; corolla salver-shaped, the 
throat with ten divided scales; stamens ex- 
serted ; anthers sagittate; follicles distinct or 
combined, Wrightia tinctoria is a small tree, 
anative of Rajputana and Centraland Southern 
India. The seeds are said to be used in dye- 
ing, and the leaves, with the seeds of Cassia 
Tora, to yield an indigo colour. W. tomen- 
tosa, @ small, deciduous tree, growing in 
India and Burmah, has a yellow juice, which, 
mixed with water, produces a permanent yel- 
low dye. It is used by the Nepaulese to stop 
bleeding, and the bark is given as an antidote 
to snake-bite. Wrightia antidysenterica, a 
small tree found in India and Burmah, is a 
most valuable remedy for dysentery ; the Arabs 
and Persians consider the seeds as carmina- 
tive, astringent, tonic, and aphrodisiac. The 
tree furnishes Conessi bark, The wood of W. 
tinctoria, W. tomentosa, and W. mollissima is 
used for carving and turning, and that of W. 
coccinea for making palanquins. 


wright’-ine (gh silent), 
wright(ia) ; suff. -ine.] 
Chem. : CogH42No0 (?). A basic substance 
obtained from the pulverised seeds of Wrightia 
antidysenterica by digesting with hot alcohol. 
It forms an amorphous powder, soluble in 
water, alcohol, and dilute acids; insoluble in 
ether and in carbon disulphide. 


*wrim’-ple, *wrympyl,* rympyl,s. [A 
nasalised form, from Pope (q.v.).] A ale 


“Wrynkyl, or rympyl, or Sera TOeET. Ruga.” — 
Prompt, Parv, 


* wrim’-pled (le as el), a. 
-ed.] Wrinkled. 
“T hold a forme within a wrimpled skin.” 
Whetston ; Life & Death of Gascoigne. 
* wrinch, v.t. 


[WRENCH, v.] 
* wrine, v.t. 


cover. 


[Mod. Lat. 


[Eng. wrimpl(e) ; 


[For wrien = wrie (1), v.] To 


“ Clothes to wrine him.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
wring (pa.t. * wrang, *wringed, * wrong, 
*wronge, wrung; pa. par. wrung, * wrong, 
* wronge, * wrongen, * wrungen), v.t. & 4. [A.8. 
wringan (pa. t. wrang; pa. par. wrungon) = 
to press, to compress, to strain; cogn. with 
Dut. wringen; Low Ger. wringen = to twist 
together ; Dan. wringle = to twist, to tangle ; 
Sw. vrdnga = to distort, to pervert, to wrest; 
O. H. Ger. hringan (for wringan) ; Ger. ringen 
(pa. t. rang; pa. par. gerwngen) = to wring, 
to wrest, to turn, to struggle, to wrestle.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To twist and squeeze or compress; to 
turn and strain with force or violence. 
2. To press, to squeeze. 


“ You hurt my hand with wringing.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 421. 


* 3. To pain, as by twisting, squeezing, or 
racking ; to torture, to torment, to ditties, 
to harass, to worry. 


“The king began to ee where his shoe did wring 
him."—Bacon: Henry V1 


4, To shake, asa gesture of distress or dee 
spair. 

“ Wringing her handes in women’s pittious wise.” 

Spenser: F. Q., L i, 50. 

5. To extract or obtain by twisting, press 
ing, or squeezing ; to squeeze or press outs 
as, To wring water out of a wet garment, 

6. To press or force a liquid out of, 


“* His faire stede in his prikin, 
So swatte, that men Wright i wring.” 
Chaucer: QO. T., 18,706, 


7. Hence, figuratively, to extort or draw 
out by force, violence, or oppression, or 
against one’s will; to force from. 


“* Your over- Tetndiiees doth wring tears from me.” 
Si sp.: Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1. 


*8. To subject to extortion ; to persecute or 
oppress in order to enforce compliance, 


“The merchant-adventurers haye been often 
Croan and wringed to the quick.” — Hayward. 
‘0. 


9. To bend or strain out of its proper posi- 
tion: as, To wring a mast. 

*10. To divert or turn from one’s purpose, 
or into a certain course of action. 


“Octavio was ever more wrong to the worse by 
aneny and sundry spites.”"—A. Ascham: Letter to Johr 
steley. 


11. To wrest from the true or natural mean- 
ing or purpose ; to pervert, to distort. 


“She is like one of your ignorant poetasters of the 
time, who, when they have got acquainted with s 
strange word, never rest till they have wrung it in, 
though it loosen the whole epee of their sense.”— 
Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1 


*B. Intrans.: To writhe as in pain; to 
twist. 
“* He wrings at some distress.” 
Shakesp. « Cymbeline, iii. 6, 


4 1. To wring of: To force off; to separate 
by wringing. 


“The priest shall wring off his head, and burn it on 
the altar.”—Leviticus i. 15. 


2. To wring out: 
(1) To force out ; to squeeze out by twisting. 


“He thrust the fieoa together, and wringed the 
dew out of it, a bowl full of water.”"—Judges vi. 38. 


(2) To free from a liquid by pressing or 
wringing: as, To wring out clothes. 


wring, s. [WrNc, v.] A writhing, a twist- 
ing, or turning, as in pain or anguish. 


“‘ Dysenteries, and = ae wrings in the guts.”"— 
P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 480, 


wring-bolt, s. A bolt used by ship- 
wrights to bend and secure the planks against 


the timbers till they are fastened by bolts, 
spikes, and treenails. 


wring staff, s. A strong bar of wood 
used in applying wring-bolts for the purpose 
of setting-to the planks, 


pifetgs Save *ring’-ér, s. [Eng. wring, v.3 
-er. 

1, Literally: 

(1) One who wrings. 


“ One, Mrs. Quickly, is in the manner of his nurse, 
his laundress, his was ler, and his wringer.” —Shakesp. ¢ 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 2. 


(2) A wringing-machine (q.v.), 
*2, Fig. : An extortioner. 


wring’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [WRINa, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of one who wrings; the state of 
being wrung. 


penny wringing of the hands.”"—Knox: Hssaya, 
0, 


*2. A sharp pain. 
“To mitigate the torments and hide fc the 
cholique.”—?. Holland : Plinie, bk. xv. 
wringing-wet, a. So wet as to require 
wringing out, or that water can be wrung out. 


“A poore fisherman . .. new come from his boat 
yeas ae clothes wringing: wet." —Hooker: Sermon on 


oe 2 ee A machine ox 
apparatus for wringing or prea water out 
of anything, especially an apparatus for press- 
ing \ ed from clothes after they have been 
washed. 


*wring’-ly, *wring-lye, adv. [Eng. 
wring ; > ] Ina twisted manner or fashion. 


“ Three showes wringlye writhen.” 
Stanyhurst : Conceites, p. 187. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


co = 6; ey= a; qu= kw. 


a 
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wrin’-kle a (1), * wrin-cle, * wrinc-kle, 
* wrin-kel, * wrin-kil, * wryn-ky]l, s. 
[Properly = oa little twist, a slight distowt tion, 
causing unevenness ; a dimin. form from A.S. 
wringan = to press, to wring (q.v.); cogn. 
with O. Dut. wrinckel =a wrinkle ; wrinckelen 
=.to wrinkle ; wringen = to writhe, to twist, 
to wring; Dan. rynke=a wrinkle, pucker, 
gn fold j rynke = to wrinkle ; Sw. rynka 
3. & ; Ger. runzel = & wrinkle } riinzeln = 
wei le, to frown.] 


1, A small ridge or prominence, or a fur- 
rew, caused by the shrinking or contraction 
of any smooth surface; a corrugation, a 
crease, a fold. 

“ Behold what wrinkles I have earn’d.” 
Cowper: To Christina, Queen of Sweden. 
*9, A ripple. 


“ Some fell in the gulf, which received the sprinkles 
With a thousand circling wrinkles.” 


Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxxiii. 
wrin’-kle (2), s. [A dimin. from A.S. wrenc 
=a trick.] [WReNcH.] A short, pithy piece 
of information or advice; a valuable hint or 
bit of instruction as to a course to be pur- 
sued ; a new or good idea; a device. (Colloq.) 


“Tt is one of the incidents out of which many folk 
may get a wrinkle.”"—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


wrin'-kle, v.t. & i. [WRinKxe (1), s.] 

A. Trans.: To form or cause wrinkles in; 
to contract into furrows and prominences ; 
to corrugate, to furrow, to crease, to make 
rough and uneven. 


“A keen north wind that, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled the face of deluge.” 
Milton: P, L., xi. 843, 


B. Intrans.: To become contracted into 
wrinkles ; to shrink into furrows and ridges. 


wrin’-kled (le as el), pa. par. & a. [WRIN- 
KLE, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang.: 
furrows. 
‘* Wrinkled and furrow'd with habitual penauehe 
Wordsworth: Excursion, D 
II, Bot.: (1) [RueosE] ; (2) [CorruGaATED]. 


wrinkled-hornbill, s. 

Ornith.: Cranorrhinus corrugatus. The 

enus, which has four species, is from the 
Oriental and Australian regions ; casque high, 
keel-shaped, nearly half the length of the 
bill, and corrugated laterally. 


* wrin'-kle-fiill, a. [Eng. wrinkle (1), s.; 
-full.] Full of wrinkles, wrinkled. 
* She mends her face’s wrinklefull defections.” 
Sylvester: The Decay, 122. 
*wrin-kly, a. (Eng. wrinkl(e), s. ; -y.] Some- 
what wrinkled ; having a tendency to become 
wrinkled, puckered, or creasy. 


“ Giving occasional, dry, wrinkly indications of cry- 
ing.”—G. Eliot: Middlemarch, ch. xxxii. 


Wris-beérg, s. [See def. ana compounds.] 
’ An Seatomstan | discoverer, or describer of the 
cartilages, ganglion, and nerve called after him. 

{J () Cartilages of Wrisberg : 

Anat.: Two very small, soft, yellowish, 
cartilaginous bodies placed one on each side 
in the fold of the mucous membrane, extend- 
ing from the summit of the arytenoid carti- 
lage to the epiglottis. They occasion small 
elevations of the mucous membrane a little in 
advance of the cartilage of Santorini. They 
are called also from their form the Cuneiform 
cartilages. (Quain.) 

(2) Ganglion of Wrisberg : 

Anat.: A small ganglion frequently found 
at the point of union of some nerves in the 
superficial cardiac plexus of the sympathetic 
nerve. 

(8) Nerve of Wrisberg: 

Anat.: The smaller internal cutaneous 
nerve supplying the integument of the upper 
arm in its inner and posterior aspect. 


wrist, *wreste, *wriste, *wirst, *wryst, 
*wyrste, s. “{A.S. wrist, the full form 
being hand-wrist = that which turns the hand 
about; prob. for wridhst, and formed from 
wridhen, pa. par. of wridhan = to writhe, to 
twist, with suff, -st; cogn. with O. Fries. 
wriust, wrist, werst=a wrist, hondwriust = 
hand-wrist, fotwriust = = foot-wrist or instep ; 
Low Ger. wrist 3 Icel. rist =the instep, from 
ridhinn, pa. par. of ridha = to twist; Dan. & 
_ Sw. vrist = the instep, from vride, vrida = to 
twist ; Ger. rist = instep, wrist.] (Wrest, 
WritHe.} 


Marked with wrinkles or 


I. Ord. Lang.: The joint by which the 
hand is rnitedt to the arm, and by means of 
which the hand moves on the forearm; the 
carpus (q.Vv.). 

“ He that speaks doth pe the hearer's wrist.” 
be Aeabenn King Joho. 2. 
II. Machinery: 


1, A stud or pin projecting from a wheel, 


and to which a pitman or connecting-rod is . 


attached. The wrist and so much of the 
radius of the wheel constitute a crank. 


2. The pin of a crank to which the pitman 
is attached, 


wrist-drop, s. 

Pathol. : The hanging-down of the hands by 
their own weight when the arms are out- 
stretched. It arises from the paralysis of the 
extensor museles of the hands and fingers, 
and often appears in lead-palsy (q.v.). 


wrist-joint, s. 


Anat. : The radio-carpal articulation formed 
between the radius and the triangular fibro- 
cartilage above, and the scaphoid, semilunar, 
and cuneiform bones below, The superior 
surface is concave both transversely and from 
before backwards, the inferior one is convex 
in both directions , the former is divided by 
linear elevations into three parts. It has an 
anterior, a posterior, and two lateral liga- 
ments. The flexion is produced mainly by 
the radial and ulnar flexors of the carpus, 
its extension by the extensors of the carpus. 


wrist-link, s. A link with connected 
buttons for the wristband or cuff. 


wrist-pin, s. 
Mach.: A pin passing through the axis of a 
wrist connection. [Wnrist, II.] 


wrist’-band, s. (Eng. wrist, and band.] The 
band or part of the sleeve, especially of a 
shirt-sleeve, which covers the wrist. 


wrist/-lét, s. 
-let.] 
1, An elastic bandlet worn round a lady’s 
wrist to confine the upper part of a glove. 


2. A bracelet. 


“ A siren lithe and debonair, 
With wristlets woven of scarlet beads.” 
Aldrich: Pampina, 
3. A handcuff. 


“Two or three of the party wearing black dresses 
instead of grey, with leg irons as well as wristlets, 
to show that they were bad-conduct men.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec, 31, 1881. 


writ, s. 
writen, pa. par. of writan = 
I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, That which is written ; a writing. 

“This fatal writ, 
The complot of this timeless tragedy.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii, 3 

2. Specif. applied to the Scriptures or 
books of the Old and New Testaments. 

“ Holy writ in babes i judgment shown.” 
Shakesp, : All's Well, ii. 1. 

* 3. A formal instrument or writing of any 
kind. 

II, Law: A precept issued by some court 
or magistrate in the name of the government, 
the executive branch of the government, or 
that of the state or people of the state, vested 
with, in any case, the supreme authority, and 
addressed to some public officer or private 
person commanding him to some particular 
act therein specified. Writs were divided into 
original and judicial. The former issued out 
of the Court of Chancery, and gave authority 
to the courts in which they were returnable 
to proceed with the cause; these writs are 
now abolished. Judicial writs are such as 
are issued in pursuance of a decree, judgment, 
or order of the court in which the cause is 
pending. The different kinds of writs were 
formerly very numerous, but many have been 
abolished. The most important are described 
in this work under the heads ; Cartas, Error, 
Haseas Corpus, MANDAMUS, PROHIBITION, 
Suspana, &c. There are also Writs of Elec- 
tion for members of parliament, &c., addressed 
to the sheriff or other returning officer. 


“No royal writ had summoned the Convention 
ee recalled Charles II!"—Aacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ce! 


* writ, pret. & pa. par. of v. [WRrits.] 
* writ-a-bil -i-ty, s. (Eng. reneys -ability.] 


{Eng. wrist, and dimin, suff. 


[A.S. gerwrit, writ =a writing, from 
to write (q.v.). ] 


Readiness or ability to write 
“You see by a writability ... that pen has 
still a colt’s tooth left."— Walpole > Letters, lv. 455. 


* writ’-a-ble, a. [Eng. writ(e); -able.] Oap- 
able of being written down. 


“The talk was by no means writable."—Mad 
D'Arblay : Diary, ii. 168. 


*writ'-a-tive, a. [Formed from write in 
imitation of talkative.} Given to writing, dis- 
posed or inclined to write. 


‘‘Increase of years makes men more talkative but 
less writative."—Pope : Letter to Swift, 


write (pt. t. * writ, * wroot, 
*writ, *y-write, * writte, written, * wryten), 
v.t. & 4 [A.8. writan (pa. t. wrdt, pa. par. 
writen) = to write, to inscribe (orig. = to 
score, to engrave) ; cogn. with 0.8. writan = 
to cut, to injure, to write; Dut, rijten = to 
tear, to split; Icel. rita (pa. t. reit, pa. par. 
ritinn) = to scratch, to cut, to write; Sw. 
rita = to draw, to delineate ; O. H. Ger. rizan 
= to cut, to tear, to split, to draw or delineate ; 
Ger. reissen (pa. tb. riss, pa. par. gerissen), The 
original sense was that of cutting or scratch- 
ing with a sharp instrument; hence, to en- 
grave ; cf. Goth. writs =a stroke made with 
a pen.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1, To form or trace as with a pen, pencil, or 
the like, on paper or other material, or by a 
graver on wood, &c.: as, To write letters, to 
write figures, 

2. To produce, form, or make by tracing 
legible characters expressive of ideas; to set 
down or express in letters or words ; to trace 
or set down by means of a pen, pencil, or 
other instrument the constituent signs, cha- 
racters, or words of. 

“To cipher what is writ in learned books,” 
Shakesp. ; Kape of Lucrece, 811, 

3. To make known, express, disclose, an- 
nounce, communicate, or convey by means of 
characters formed by the pen, &c. 

“T choose to write the thing I dare not Tey 
Or. 


wrote, pa. par, 


4. To cover with characters representing 
words. 
ane epar writ a sheet of paper.”—Shakesp, ; 
5. To compose and produce as an author. 
“Read here and wonder : Fletcher writ the play.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Elder Brother. (To the Reader.) 
6. To designate by or in writing; to style 
in writing ; to entitle, to declare. 
“ Write me down an ass,"—Shakesp. : Much Ado, iv. % 
7. To compose; to be in the habit of writ- 
ing: as, To write a good or bad style. 


*8. To claim as a title ; to call one’s self, 
“T write man.”—Shakesp. « All's Well, ii. 3 
Il, Figuratively : 
1. To make known by signs; to show, to 
manifest. 
“ Dimly writ or difficult to spell.” 
Cowper ; Expostulation, 811. 
2. To impress deeply or durably ; toimprint 
deeply or forcibly ; to engrave. 
“Whose memory is writteh on the earth 
With yet appearing blood.” 
+2 Henry IV.,iv.L 


Shakesp. . 
B. Intransitive : 


1. To form or trace characters with a pen, 
pencil, or other instrument, upon paper or 
other material; to perform the act of tracing 
or forming characters so as to represent sounds 
or ideas. 

“ Write till your ink be dry.” 
Shakesp.. Two Gentlemen, iii. 2. 

2, To be regularly or customarily employed, 
occupied, or engaged in writing, copying, or 
drawing up documents, accounts, book-keep- 
ing, or the like; to follow the business, occu- 
pation, or profession of a clerk, amanuensis, 
secretary, bookkeeper, &c. 


3. To combine or compose ideas and express 
them on paper for the information, instruc- 
tion, or enjoyment of others; to be engaged 
in literary work; to compose or produce 
articles, books, &c., as an author. 

“T lived to write, and wrote to live.” 
Rogers: Italy ; A Character, 16. 

4. To conduct epistolary correspondence 5 
to correspond by means of letters ; to com- 
municate information by letter, or ‘the like: 
as, I will write to you shortly. 


*5, To declare. 

; St will write against it.”—Shakesp, : 

Vv. 1, 

1. To write down: 

(1) To trace or form with the pen, pencil, 
or other instrument; to record : as, To write 
“down anything from dictation. 


Much Ade, 


_-bGil, bOY; POUt, joWw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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(2) To depreciate the character, reputation, 
or quality of by writing unfavourably con- 
cerning ; to criticise unfavourably ; to put an 
end to by writing against: as, To write down 
a play. 

2. To write of: To note or record the de- 
duction, cancelling, or removing of; as, To 
write off a bad debt. 

3. To write out: 

(1) To make a copy or transcription of; to 
copy, to transcribe ; especially, to make a fair 
or complete copy of from a rough draft. 

(2) To exhaust the ideas or power of pro- 
ducing valuable literary work by too much 
writing. (Used reflexively : as, He has written 
himself out.) 

4, To write up: 

(1) To commend, heighten, or raise the 
reputation, character, quality, or value of by 
written reports or criticisms; to bring into 
public notice or estimation by favourable 
criticisms or accounts of: as, To write up a 
play or author. 

(2) To give the full details of in writing ; to 
elaborate ; to work up; to set down on paper 
with completeness of detail, fulness, elabor- 
ateness, or the like ; as, To write wp a report 
or account from notes or outlines. 

(3) To complete the transcription or inscrip- 
tion of; specifically, in bookkeeping, to make 
the requisite entries in up to date; to post 
up: as, To write wp a trader’s books. 


* write, s. [WriTz, v.] Writing; handwriting. 

“Tt was ashort, but a well-written letter, ina fair 
hand of write."—Galé: Annals of the Parish, ch. i, 

*write-of-hand,s. Handwriting. (Prov.) 


“ A could wish that a'd learned write of hand.”—HUrs, 
Gaskell ; Sylvia's Lovers, ch. xliii, 


*writ-eé’, s. [Eng. writ(e); -ee.] The person 
to whom a written document is addressed ; 
and so the reader. 


“There is ever a proportion between the writer's 
wit and the writee’s."—Chapman; Homer ; Iliad, xiv. 
(Comment, ) 


writ'-ér, s. [A.S. writere, from writan = to 
write (q.v.).] One who writes; one who has 
written, or is in the habit of writing. Specifi- 
eally— 

1. One who is skilled in penmanship; one 
whose occupation consists chiefly in using the 
pen, as a clerk, an amanuensis, ascribe; more 
especially a title given— 

(1) To clerks in theservice of the late East 
India Company. 

(2) To temporary copying clerks in the 
Government offices. 

2. A member of the literary profession ; an 
author, a journalist, or the like: as, a writer 
for the press ; a writer of novels, 

8. In Scotland a term loosely applied to 
law-agents, solicitors, attorneys, or the like, 
and sometimes to their principal clerks. 

J * (1) Writer of the tallies ; An official who 
entered the amounts of the tallies, or notched 
sticks, formerly used as a means of keeping 
the accounts of the Exchequer. [TALLY, s.] 


(2) Writer to the signet : [SIGNET]. 


sain cramp, writer’s paraly- 
sis, ¢. 
Pathol.: Scrivener’s palsy (q.v.). 


*“writ'-ér-éssg, s. [Eng. writer; -ess.] A fe- 
male writer or author. 


**Remember it henceforth, ye whiteresses, there is 
Foye word as authoresses.”—Thackeray: Miscell., 
70. 


*writ'-ér-ling, s. (Eng. writer; dimin. suff. 
-ling.|_ A petty writer ; a poor or sorry writer 
or author. 


“Every writer and writerling of name has a salary 
from the government.”—obberds: Memoirs, i, 420. 


writ’-ér-ship, s. (Eng. writer; -ship.] The 
office or position of a writer. 

“The vacancies to be filled were in eight writerships 
in the office of the secretary of state for India,”— 
Scribner's Magazine, June, 1877, p. 244. 

“| The word is generally used in connection 
with Indian appointments. 


writhe, * wrethe, * writh-en, * wryth-en 
(pa. t. writhed, * wroth, pa. par. writhed, 
*writhen), v.t.&%. (Lat. wridhan = to twist, 
to wind about (pa. t. wradh, pa. par. wridhen) ; 
cogn. with Icel. rédha (for vridha, pa. t. reidh, 
pa. par. ridhinn); Dan. vride; Sw. vrida= 
to wring, twist, turn, wrest; O. H. Ger. 


*writh-en, * writh-un, a. 


write—written 


ridan; M. H. Ger. riden. From the same 
root as Lat. verto= to turn, and Eng, worth, 
y. From writhe are derived wrath, wroth, 
wreath, wrest, and wrist.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

*1, To twist with violence. 

“The younger crept 


Near the closed cradie where an infant slept, 
And writhed his neck.” Parnell: Hermit, 152, 


+ 2. To distort. 
“Her mouth she writhed, her forehead taught to 
frown.” Dryden: Theocritus ; Idytt, xxiii. 
* 3, To turn as in pain or distress. 


“The mighty father heard ; 
And writhed his look toward the royal walls,” 
Surrey: Virgile; dineis iv. 


*TI, Fig.: To pervert, to wrest, to mis- 
apply. 

“The reason which he yieldeth, showeth the least 
part of his meaning to be that whereunto his words 
are writhed.”"—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To twist the body about, as in pain: as, 
He writhed in agony. 

* 2, To turn away. 


‘* Doest thou looke after, that Christ should here 
thee, when thou callest him father, when thou writhest 
away from the step-children, calling thee mother? ”— 
Vates 7 Instruction of a Christian Woman, bk. ii., 
ch, xii. 


*3. To twist or twine one’s self. 


*4, To advance by vermicular motion; to 
wriggle. 
“ Lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 
Writhed toward him, slided up his knee and sat.” 
Tennyson : Vivieri, 88, 


* writh’-el, * writh-le, v.t. [Eng. writhe; 


frequent. suff. -el, -le.] To wrinkle. 


“The skin that was white and smooth is turned 
tawnie and writhel'd,’—Bp. Hall: St. Pauls Combat, 


t (WRITHE. ] 
Twisted, twined. 
“ Vengeance, ye powers (he cries), and thou whose han 


Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand! ” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xii, 446. 


writ’-ing, * wryt-ing, * wryt-ynge, pr. 


par., a., & 8, (WRITE, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to the art or act of 
writing ; used for writing. 

C, As substantive : 

1. The act or art of forming letters and 
characters on paper, parchment, wood, stone, 
or other material, for the purpose of recording 
ideas or of communicating them to others by 
visible signs. 

{ Writing may be divided into ideographic 
and phonographice, 2.e., into signs representing 
the things symbolized by words, and signs re- 
presenting sounds—that is, words themselves. 
In Egyptian hieroglyphs we have ideographs 
and phonographs mixed together; and the 
same thing occurs in the Mexican picture- 
writing. It is generally agreed that the art of 


writing was introduced to the western nations’ 


by the Pheenicians about 1500 B.c. Their 
system was probably based on the Egyptian. 
The Egyptians had three distinct kinds of 
writing—the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and 
the enchorial or demotic. (See these words.) 
The Greeks at first wrote from right to left; 
next they adopted a method called bous- 
trophedon, from the motion of the ox in 
ploughing—that is, alternately from right to 


left, and from left to right. Writing from left: 


to right is said to have been introduced in the 
time of Homer by Pronapides of Athens. In 
ancient Greek and Roman writing the words 
were not separated by spaces, and no punctua- 
tion marks were used. In medieval MSS. a 
variety of styles were used in different epochs 
and countries, and for different uses. [Ma- 
JUSCULE, MINUSCULE.] Uncial letters pre- 
vailed from the seventh to the tenth centuries. 
[Uncrat.] The Gothic cursive was introduced 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The Modern German alphabet was also intro- 
duced about the same time. The Norman 
style came in with the Conqueror. The Eng- 
lish court hand, an adaptation of Saxon, pre- 
vailed from the sixteenth century to the reign 
of George II., wher its use was legaliy abol- 
ished. There are no traces of writing in 
Britain previous to the Roman period. The 
Runic alphabet, used for many centuries in 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, was based on 
the Roman. Chinese characters are syllabic, 
and as Chinese words are monosyllables, they 
are strictly ideographic. Their system is said 


to contain 40,000 characters. Sanscrib pos- 
sesses the most perfect known alphabet: its 
consonants number thirty-three and its vowel 
signs fourteen. It is written from left to 
right, [CuneErroRM, OGHAM, PHONETIC, RuNIC, 
SHORTHAND. ] 

2. That which is written ; anything written 
or expressed in letters : as 

(1) An inscription. 

“ And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross, 
And the weiting was, Jesus of Nazareth the King of 
the Jews.”—John xix, 19. 

(2) A _literary or other composition; a 
manuscript, a book, a pamphlet. (Generally 
in the plural.) 

“Time had thrown the writings of many poets into 
the river of oblivion.”—Dryden : Cleomenes. (Ep. Ded.) 

(3) Any legal instrument, as a deed, a re- 
ceipt, a bond, an agreement, &c. 

“ A carrion Death, within whose empty eye, 

There is @ written scroll! I'll read the writing.” 

5 Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 

(4) A letter, a note. 

* 3, That which is expressed or stated in a 
book or the like ; an account. 

* But that sayinge disagreeth to the t! f 
Eutropius, for the ene Spayne Resa eeeaued 
by hym tyll after that he was Emperour."—Fabyan: 
Cronycle, ch. lvi. 

4, Manner or style of writing: as, That is 

not his writing. 

¥ An obligatory writing: 

Law: A bond (q.v.). 


writing-ball, s. An electric printing 
apparatus, consisting of a half sphere of gun- 
metal, resting with its convex side upwards 
on a frame, and pierced with radial apertures 
to the number of fifty-two, in which work 
pines converging to the centre, Each pis- 
on is ground off bee deaierl at at its bottom, 
upon which is engraved a letter, figure, or 
punctuation mark. The pistons are worked 
by the fingers, and when depressed are raised 
by spiral springs. 

writing-book, s. A blank paper book, 
generally ruled, for practice in penmanship $ 
@ copy-book. 


writing-case, s. <A portable writing- 
desk or portfolio. 


writing-chambers, s. pl. Apartments 
occupied by lawyers and their clerks, &c. 


writing-desk, s. A desk with a broad 
sloping top, used for writing on; also, a port- 
able case containing writing materials; a 
writing-case. 

writing-frame, s. Writing-frames for 
the blind consist of a frame in which a sheet 
of paper may be placed, and a horizontal 
straight-edge, which forms a guide for the 
hand in making a row of letters. The line 
being completed, the straight-edge is lowered 
one notch, and forms a guide for the next line, 
and so on, 


writing-ink, s. [Inx.] 
writing-master, s. Aman who teaches 
the art of penmanship. 


writing-paper, s. Paper witha smoothed 
and sized surface so as to be adapted for writ- 
ing upon. 

writing-school,s, A school or academy 
where penmanship or caligraphy is taught. 


writing-table, s. 


*j. A tablet. [TABLET.] 


“He asked for a writing-table, and wrote, saying, 
His name is John.”—Luke i. 63. 


2. A table used for writing on, having 
generally a desk part, drawers, &c. 


writing-telegraph, s. A telegraphic in- 
strument which sends autographic messages. 


writ'-ten, * writte, * wryt-en, pa. par. & 


a. [WRITE.] 

A. As pa. par. (Seé the verb). 

B. As adj.: Reduced to writing; com- 
mitted to paper, &c., with pen and ink or 
other material. Opposed to oral or spoken. 

“Language is a connection of audible signs, the 

most aptin nature for communication of our thoughts ; 
written language is a description of the said audible 
signs by signs visible.”—Holder ; On Languuge. 

¥ (1) It is written: 

Script.: It is stated or declared in Holy 
Scripture. 


“Tt is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.”—-Mett, iv. 10. 


(2) Written law: Law as contained in a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, cre, ynite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,0 =6;ey=a; qu=kw. 


\ 


wrizzled—wrung 
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statute or statutes, as distinguished from - 
written law. 


written-lichen, s. 
Bot. : Opegrapha seripta. [OPEGRAPHA.] 


*wriz-zled, a. (Prob. for wristled, from 
wrist or wrest.) Wrinkled. 

“ Her wrizzled skin, as rough as maple rind, 

So scabby was, that would have loath'd all woman- 
kind.” Spenser : F. Q., L. viii. 47. 
Wroeites,.s. pl. (See def.] 

Church Hist. : The followers of John Wroe, 
who died in Australia on February 6, 1863, 
They arose about 1823. In 1859 appeared their 
symbolical work entitled “The Life and 
Journal of John Wroe, with Divine Commu- 
nications to him.” They are also called 
Christian Israelites. 


* wrok-en, pa. par. of v. [WREAK, v.] 


wrong, *wrang, * wronge, «., adv., & s. 
[A.S. wrang = perverted or wrung aside, from 
wrang, pa. t. of wringan = to wring (q.v.); (cf. 
Lat. tortus, from torgueo= to twist, to wring) ; 
cogn. with Dut. wrang= sour, harsh, from 
wringen = to wring; Icel. rangr = awry, 
wrong, unjust ; Dan. vrang = wrong (a.); Sw. 
vrdng = perverse. The word occurs first as a 
substantive in the A.S. Chronicle, an. 1124.] 

A, As adjective: 

*1, Twisted, crooked: as, a wrong nose. 
(Wycliffe: Levit. xxi. 19.) 

2. Not physically right ; not fit or suitable ; 
not appropriate for use; not adapted to the 
end or purpose; not according to rule, re- 
quirement, wish, design, or the like ; not that 
which is intended or desired to be. 

“T have directed you to wrong places.”—Shakesp, : 

Merry Wives, iii. i. 

3. Not morally right ; not according to the 
divine or moral law ; deviating from rectitude ; 
not equitable, fair, or just ; unjust. 

* For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight: 


He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iii. 306, 


4, Not in accordance with the facts or truth ; 
false, mistaken, inaccurate, incorrect. 
‘* By false intelligence or wrong surmise.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III,, th. 1. 
5. Holding erroneous notions or views in 
matters of doctrine, opinion, or fact; mis- 
taken ; in error: as, I thought so, but I was 
wrong. ; 
6. Unjust, illegitimate. 
“Tf his cause be wrong.” Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 
B, As adv.: Ina wrong manner ; wrongly, 
unjustly, amiss. 
‘* The right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 


. Pope: Dunciad, iv. 188. 
C. As substantive: ‘ 


1. That which is wrong or not right; a state, 
condition, or instance in which there is some- 
thing which is not right. (Used without an 
article.) 

“Tt is the greatest good to the greatest number 

which is the measure of right or wrong.”—Bentham, 

2. A wrong, unfair, or unjust act; any vio- 
lation of right or of divine or human law; an 
act of injustice; a breach of the law to the 
injury of another, whether by something done 
or something undone ; an injustice, a trespass. 


“The distinction of public wrongs from private, of 
crimes and misdemeanors from civil injuries, seems 
principally to consist in this: that private wrongs, or 
civil injuries, are an infringement or privation of the 
civil rights which belong to individuals, considered 
merely as individuals: public wrongs or crimes and 
misdemeanors, are a breach and violation of the 
public rights and duties, due to the whole community, 
considered as a community, in its social aggregate 
eapacity.”—Blackstone : Commentaries, bk, iv., ch. 1. 

3. Any injury, mischief, hurt, damage, or pain. 
“For thy right myself will ere all wrong.” 


e s akesp.: Sonnet 88. 
4 An insult, a disgrace. 


“Tis he, foul creature, that bath done thee wrong.” 
Shakesp.? Venus & Adonis, 1,005, 


{ 1. In the wrong: 
(1) Holding a wrong, unjustifiable, or inde- 
fensible position as regards another person, 
: * Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong.” 
’ Gay. Beggar's Opera, ii. 8, 
* (2) In error, erroneously, mistakeably, 


# Construe Cassie's smiles .. . quite in the wrong.” 
. esp, Othello, iv. 1, 


*9, To have wrong: To suffer injustice. 


“ Cesar has had great wrong.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cwsar, til. 2, 


wrong-doer, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who injures another or 
who does wrong. 


“ She resolved to spend all her years in be the 
wrong, and yet praying for the wrong-doer.” mney. 


2. Law; One who commits a tort or tres- 
pass ; a tort-feaser. 


‘wrong-doing, s. The doing or commit- 
ting of any wrong; evil-doing ; behaviour the 
opposite of that which is right. 


*wrong-incensed, a. Smarting under 
asense of wrong. (Shakesp. : Richard III.,ii.1.) 


*wrong-timed, a. Said or done ata 
wrong or inopportune time ; ill-timed, 


wrong, v.t. & i. [Wrona, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To treat with injustice; to do wrong to ; 
to deprive of some right, or to withhold some 
act of justice from; to deal harshly, cruelly, or 
unfairly with; tohurt, to harm, to oppress, 
to disgrace, to offend. 

“A virtuous gentlewoman deeply wronged.” 
Tennyson. Vivien, 760. 

2. To do injustice to by imputation ; to im- 

pute evil unjustly to. 
“T rather choose, 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 


Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ili, 2, 
*3. To offend ; to give offence or affront to. 
“ What does Master Fenton here? 
You wrong me, sir, thus still to haunt my house, 
I told you, sir, my daughter is disposed af.” 
. Shakesp,: Merry Wives, iii, 4 
*4, To disgrace. 


“Be contented, you wrong yourself too much.”— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iii. 8. 4 


II. Nawt.: To outsail (a ship) by becalming 

her sails. 

“They observed they wronged her so much, they 
would go round her if they pleased.” — Johnson: 
Chrysal, i. 52, 

*B. Intrans. : To do wrong. 
“ For whan that Bal churche wrongeth, 
I not what other thyng shall right.” 
Gower: O. Ay i, 
*wrong’-ér, s. (Eng. wrong, v.; -er.] One 
who wrongs ; one who does wrong or injury 
to another in any way. 
“Hold, shepherd, hold ; learn not to be a wronger 
Of your word ; was not your promise laid?” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 
wrong -fil, *wronge-full, * wrong-full, 
*wronge-fulle, a. (Eng. wrong; -full.] 
Injurious, unjust, wrong; not founded on 
right or justice. 

“ Anothercasuist, somewhat less austere, pronounced 
that a government, wrongful in its origin, might be- 
come a settled government after the lapse of a cen- 
tury.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. £ng., ch. xvii. 


wrong -fil-ly, adv. (Eng. wrongful; -ly.] 
In a wrongful manner; contrary to justice or 
fairness ; unjustly, unfairly ; illegalty. 


“ He was, rightfully or Ue Cad King in pomwes- 
-. XIX, 


sion.”"—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ¢ 


wrong’-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. wrongful ; -ness.] 
ae quality or state of being wrongful ; in- 
justice. 


* i ey ho sin s.&a. [Hng. wrong, a., and 
A. As subst. ; A person of a misapprehend- 
ing mind and an obstinate character ; a pig- 
headed person, 
B. As adj.: Wrongheaded, obstinate, per- 
verse. 
“ Much do I suffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waspish, wronghead, rhyming race,” 
Pope ; Satires, vi. 148, 
wrong -héad-ed, a. [Eng. wronghead; -ed.] 
Having the mind or brain occupied with 
false, or wrong notions or ideas; especially, 
perversely and obstinately wrong; of a per- 
verse understanding; perverse, crotchety. 


wrong ’-héad-ed-ly, adv. (Eng. wrong- 
headed ; -ly.| In a wrongheaded or perverse 
manner ; perversely, obstinately. : 


wrong’-héad-ed-néss, s. (Eng. wrong- 
headed; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
wrongheaded; perverseness, perversity, ob- 
stinacy. : 
eee to Ba te and to friends He ee 
uw wrongheadedness.” — 5 
Hist. Eng., on iL Sg 


*wrong’-léss, a. (Eng. wrong, 8.3 -less.] 
Void ot or free from wrong. 


* wrong’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. wrongless ; -ly.] 
Without wrong y: harm to anyone, 

“He was brother to the fair Helen queen of Corinth, 
and dearly esteemed of her for exceeding go 
parts, being honourably courteous, and wronglessly 
valiant.”—Sidney : Arogdta, bk. iL 


wrongly, adv. [Eng. wrong, a.;-ly.] Ina 


, b6Y; POUt, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iag. 
olan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 


wrong manner; unjustly, wrongfully, errone 
ously, 

“ They [madmen] do not appear to me to have lout 
the faculty of reasoning; but having joined together 
some ideas very wrongly, they mistake them for 
truths,”"—Locke; Hum. Understand., bk. ii, ch. xi, 


wrong’-mind-éd, a. (Eng. wrong, and 
minded.) Having a mind wrongly inclined; 
entertaining erroneous or distorted views. 


* wrdng-néss, s. (Eng. wrong, a. ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being wrong; 
error, wrongfulness, erroneousness. 


“ Treating those with much regard, who are pleased 
to treat God with none, various methods may be found 
of sometimes plainly declaring, some obliquely inti- 
mating, the manifold wrongness of such expressions," 
—Secker : Sermons, vol. i., ser, 32. 

2, A fault ; a wrong idea, habit, or feeling. 


““ What wrongnesses do such thoughts produce in our 
actions, in our tempers, in our behaviour,’'—Gilpin-: 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 10. 


wrong -oiis, * wrong-eous, a. [A corrupt. 
of wrongwise (q.v.). ] 
*1. Ord, Lang.: Wrong, unjust, wrongful. 
“ Every wrong must be judged by the first violent 
and wrongous ground whereupon it proceéds.”—Aing 
James to Lord Bacon, July 25, 1617. 
2. Scots Law: Not right; unjust ; illegal : 
as, wrongous imprisonment = false or illegal 
imprisonment, 


* wrong’ -wise, * wrong-wis, a. (Formed 
as a converse of rightéous =rightwise ; Sw. 
vrdingvis = iniquitous.] Wrong, unjust, ini- 
quitous. (Old. Eng. Homilies, i. 175.) 


wrote, pret. & pa. par.ofv. [Wrirs.] 


* wrote, v.t. ori. [A.8. wrdtan = to grub up, 
to root (q.v.).] To root, dig, or grub up with 
the snout, as swine, 


“For right as a sowe wroteth in every ordure, so 
wroteth she hire beautee in stinking ordure of sinnes.” 
Chaucer: Persones Tale. 


wroth, a. [A.8S. wrddh, from wrddh, pa. 
t. of wrtdhan =to writhe (q.v.); cogn. 
with Dut. wreed = cruel; Icel. reidhr ; Dan, 
vred; M. H. Ger. reit, reid = twisted, curled. 
The original meaning was ‘wry’ or distorted 
or perverted in one’s temper.) [WRATH, 
WriTHE.] Very angry; much exasperated ; 
wrathful. 


“ Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell.”— 
Genesis iv. 5. 


wrought (as rat), * wraught, *wroughte, 
* wrought, pret., pa. par. of v., & 
(Work, v.] 
A, As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As adjective : 
1. Ord. Lang.: Worked, performed, done, 
executed, laboured, formed, 


“From Waltham beforesaid to Westmynster thei 
him brouht, 
Biside his fadere is laid in a toumbe wele wrought.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 341. 
2. Carp. & Mason. ; A term used by masons 
and carpenters in contradistinction to rough. 


wrought-iron, s. Pig-iron subjected to 
the process of puddling (q.v). 


wring, pret. & pa. par. of v. [WRING.] 


*wry, *wri-en, v.i. & t. [A.8. wrigian = to 
drive, to impel, to tend or bend towards. 
Wriggle is a frequent. from this verb. Cf. 
Goth. wraikws = crooked. ]} 

A. Intransitive: 


1, To swerve, move, or go obliquely ; to go 
or move aside; to turn away. 
“Than the kyng ed away fro hym,"—Berners? 
Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. i., ch. exlvil. 
2. To deviate from the right path morally ; 
to go wrong or astray. : 
“These wry too much on the right hand, ascribing 
te the holy scripture such kind of perfection as it can- 
not have,"—Sandys. 
3. To writhe, to wriggle. 


“Then one she ten times worse, and wryes, and 
wriggles, ai 
As though she had the i¢ch (and so ib may eae 
- Beawin. & Flet.; Woman's Prize, il, L 

4. To slip, slide, or move away from the 

proper position. 

“The byshops go about to kepe in state stil, and 
hold vp the decated partes of their power (whose build. 
ing was naught, and therfore hath wryed on the one 
pte enae ago)."—Bp. Gardner ; Of | Obedisnce, 
OL, 


5. To bend or wind ; to move in a winding 
or meandering course. 


“ As when a BrEDE, from the land, 
Leadeth « dance with her long wate: train 
Down to the sea, she wryes to ev fant. 

Davies; On Danoing. 


= 7é 
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wry—wyth 


B. Transitive: 
1. To writhe, to twist, to bend, to contort. 


“Like aman fastened by his thumbs at the whipping- 
+, he wries his back and shrinks from the blow, 
thouek he knows he EE ad 5a loose.” —Bp, Taylor : 
Dissuasive from Popery, bk. ii., pt. ii., § 6. 
2. To distort, to wrest, to cause to deviate. 


“They have wrested and wryed his doctrine,”— 
Ralph Rodinson. (Annandale.) 


wry, * wrie, * wrye, a. &s. 

A, As adjective: 

1. Bent, turned, or twisted to one side in 
a state of contortion; twisted, distorted, 
crooked. 

“The fyrst that came and gaue them moost com- 
forte was Henry erle of Lancastre with the wrye 
necke, called Torte colle.”—Berners: Frotssart ; Cron- 
ycle, vol. i, eh. xi. 

* 2. Crooked ; meandering ; not following a 

atraight or direct line. 


“ There intricately among the woods doth wander, 
Losing himselfe in many a wry meander.” 
Browne. Britannia’s Pastorals, i, 2. 


3. Exhibiting distaste, disgust, impatience, 
discontent, or the like: as, He took it with a 
very wry face. 

*4, Deviating from what is right or becom- 
ing ; misdirected, wrong, false. 


“Tf he now and then make a wry step.”—Gilpin ; 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 14. 


* 5, Wrested, perverted. 


“ He mangles and puts a wry sense upon protestant 
writers.”—<Atterbury. 


* B. As subst.: A bending or turning from 
the proper or straight direction; a bend, a 
turn, a meander. 

“ The first with divers crooks and turning wries.” 

P. Fletcher : Purple Island, v. 
wry-mouthed, a. Having the mouth 
awry. 

“ If e’er they call upon me I'll so fit ’em, 

I have a pack of wry-mouth'd mackrel ladies, 
Stink like a standing ditch.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Women Pleased, iii. 2. 

wry-neck, s. 

1. Ornith. : [WRYNECK]. 

+2. Pathol. : The same as StiFF-NECK (q.v.). 


[Wry, v.] 


wry -néss, * 


but a very poor one, usually depositing its 
eggs in some hole ina tree. The name Wry- 
neck is derived from the bird’s habit. of 
writhing its head and neck in various direc- 
tions with a serpentine motion. It has a 
number of other popular names [CucKoo’s 
MATE, TURKEY-BIRD], and is probably the 
Hobby-bird of Browne (Birds of Norfolk), His 
description, “‘ marvellously subject to the 
vertigo,” refers, in Seebohm’s opinion, to the 
wryneck’s habit of feigning death when taken; 
while Wilkin thinks it is founded on the 
‘singular motion of its head and neck.” The 
actual habitat of the bird is Central Europe 
and Asia. 


‘That curious bird the wryneck, so dear to the clas- 
sical scholar from its associations with witchcraft in 
Theocritus and Virgil, is the first to arrive: and cer- 
tainly the weird manner in which its head seems to 
turn every way, as if ona pivot, while mouselike it 
crawls up and round an old well, goes far to account 
for its reputation as an uncanny bird.”—St. James's 
Gazette, March 9, 1887. 

—nesse, s. [Eng. wry, a.; 
ness.) 

1, Lit.: The quality or state of being wry 
or distorted ; crookedness. 

* 2, Fig.: Deviation from what is right. 


“ This is light enough to all intelligent persous, for 
an exploring the rectitude or wrynésse of their be- 
haviours in this particular."—Montague: Devoute 
Essayes, pt. i., treat, 12. 


wiid, a. [Woop, a.] (Scotch.) 
wiid-die, wiid’-dy, s. 
wulf’-en-ite, s. 


[Woop!Er. 


[After the Austrian min- 
eralogist, Wulfen ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring mostly in crys- 
tals ; system, tetragonal. Hardness, 2°75 to 
8; sp. gr., 6°03 to 7:01; lustre, resinous to 
adamantine ; colour, shades of yellow, siskin- 
and olive-green, sometimes orange or bright 
red, Compos.: Molybdie acid, 38°5; prot- 
oxide of lead, 61°5 = 100, corresponding with 
the formula PbhOMO3. The orange and red 
coloured varieties owe their colour to the 
presence of vanadic acid. 


wych-hazel, s. [WitcH-HAZEL.] 


wy¢h (2), s. [WrcK (1), s.] (See extract.) 

‘The principal occupation is the manufacture of 
the salt obtained from the brine springs, or wyches, 
to which the town probably owes both its name and 
its origin.”—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), vii, 471. 

wych-house, s. (See extract.) 

“The houses in which salt is manufactured are 
called wych-houses."—Woodward.: Geol. of Eng. & 
Wales, p, 132. 

wych-waller, s. A salt-boiler at a wych. 

(Cheshire.) 


Wyc'-liff-ite, s.&a. [See def.] 

A. As substantive. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: The followers of 
John Wycliffe, Wiclif, or de Wiclif, &c. (there 
are about twenty ways of spelling the name), 
He was born at Hipswell, near Richmond, about 
A.D. 1824, and was educated at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He is believed to have been in con- 
flict with the Mendicant Orders about 1360, 
but none of his extant writings on the subject 
seem to have been penned at so early a date. 
In or about that year he obtained the warden- 
ship of Balliol Hall, exchanged about 1365 for 
that of Canterbury Hall, which .he soon lost, 
on account of alleged mental incapacity in 
the archbishop from whom he received the 
appointment. This deprivation was con- 
firmed on appeal both by the Pope and the 
king. In July, 1374, he was nominated 
member of a legation to Pope Gregory XI. 
about Papal provisions, or reservation of 
churches, On February 8, 1377, he was sum- 
moned to appear before a Convocation of the 
Clergy on a charge of heresy, which ended abor- 
tively. On May 22, 1377, five Papal bulls were 
issued against him, and next year a second ec- 
clesiastical trial took place, the Londoners, 
who are said to have been opposed to him on 
the former occasion, taking his part on this, 
In May, 1382, a synod of divines condemned 
his opinions, which led to his being prevented 
from any longer teaching in the University. 
In 1381 he issued sixteen theses against 
transubstantiation. Apparently about 1380 


wull, s.&v.i. [Wrtt, s. & v.] (Scotch.) 
wum-il, s. [WimBLE.] (Scotch.) 
wur-ris, war’-as, s. 


or 1381 he published the translation into 
English of the Bible and Apocrypha from the 
Latin Vulgate ; a second edition or retransla- 
tion, less literal but smoother in style, was 
issued by John Purvey about a.p. 1388. This 


wry-necked, a. Having a crooked and 
distorted neck ; in the quotation, the epithet 
refers to the old English flute, or flute a bec, 


so called from having a curved projecting (The African name 


mouthpiece like a bird’s beak. 
“ The vile squeaking of the wry-necked fife.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 


*®wryed, a. (Eng. wry, a.; -ed.] Wry, dis- 
torted, awry. 
“And cry ‘Filthy! filthy!’ simply uttering their 
own condition, and using their wryed countenances 
instead of a vice.”—Ben Jonson; Case is Altered, i. 4 


*wry-ly, adv. [Eng. wry, a.; -ly.] 
wry, distorted, or awkward manner. 


“ Most of them have tried their fortune at some 
little lottery-office of literature, and, receiving a 
blank, have chewed upon it harshly and wryly.”— 
Landor (Annandale.) 


wry -néck, s. [See def.] 

Ornith.: Any bird of the genus Iunx or 
Yunx (q.v.); specif. Iwnx torquilla, the Com- 
mon Wryneck, a summer visitant to the north 
of Europe and Britain. Length about seven 
inches ; general colour of upper parts, includ- 
ing the tail, grayish-white, mottled all over 
with brownish-gray, and obscurely barred 
and streaked with dark brown wings, brown 
barred with dull chestnut on the outer webs 


Ina 


: WRYNECK, 


of the feathers ; under parts buff, each feather 
with a narrow dark-brown spot near the tip. 
Little or no variation in the female. It feeds 
en caterpillars and other insects, and is often 
seen near ant-hills in search of the cocoons, 
popularly known as ‘‘ant’s eggs.” The con- 
struction of the protrusile tongue resembles 
that of the woodpecker, and the organ is fur- 
nished with glands secreting a glutinous mucus 
which causes the prey to adhere to its horny tip. 
The Wryneck rarely makes a nest, or at best 


wirtz’-ite, s. 


* wusse, adv. 


wiuth-ér, s. 


of the powder.] 

Comm. : A powder sold in African bazaars 
as an anthelmintic and adye plant. It was 
long believed to be identical with kamala 
(q.v.), but it has been shown by Capt. Hunter, 
Assistant Resident at Aden, that wurrus con- 
sists of the glandular hairs on the legumes of 
Flemingia congesta, wild in Africa and India. 
(Calcutta Ewhib. Report, pt. v., 174.) 


[After the French chemist, 
Adolphe: Wurtz ; suff, -ite (Min.).] 

Min, : A dimorphous form of blende (q.v.). 
Crystallization, hexagonal, being isomorphous 
with greenockite. Hardness, 3°5 to 4; sp. gr., 
8°98; lustre, vitreous; colour and streak, 
brownish to brownish-black. Found crystal- 
lized near Oruro, Bolivia. Breithaupt states 
that the radiated (cadmiferous) blende of 
Przibram, Bohemia, is hexagonal in crystal- 
lization ; his Spiauterite (q.v.). 


wur-zel, s. (Ger. wurzel = root.] [MANGOLD- 


WURZEL.] 


[A variant of -wis in ywis 
(q.v.).] Certainly. 
“T hope you will not a-bawking now, will you? 

No, wusse, but I'll practise against next year, uncle.” 
Ben Jonson. 


wiith’-ér, v.i. [From the sound.) To rustle, 


as the wind amongst trees; to make a sul- 
len roar. (Prov.) 


_ .“ Wuthering Heights is the name of Mr, Heath- 
cliffe’s dwelling, wuthering being a significant pro- 
vincial adjective descriptive of the atmospheric tu- 
mult to which its station is exposed in stormy 
weather.”—0O, Brinte: Wuthering Heights, ch. i. 


[WuTHER, v.] The sound made 
by the rustling of the wind amongst the 
branches of trees. (Prov.) 


“Sure by the wuther of wind amongst trees, denot- 
ing a garden outside.”—Miss Bronte: Villette, ch. xvi, 


Wwiz'-zént, a. [WizzENep.] Dried, withered. 


(Scotch.) 


“Wadna I set my ten talents in your wuzzent face 
for that very word?”—Scott: Heart of Midlothian, 


ch. xviii. 
wych (1), s. [Wrrcx (2).] 
wych-elm, s. [WiTcH-ELM.\ 


was after the death of Wycliffe, which took 
place in the parish of Lutterworth, in Leices- 
tershire, of which he was rector, on De- 
cember 31, 1384, On May 2, 1415, the Council 
of Constance condemned Wycliffe’s tenets, 
and ordered that his books should be de- 
stroyed and his body dug up ane burnt. [For 
his tenets see LoLLaRpism, for his followers 
Loyuarps. See also HussitEs.] 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to Wycliffe, 
his tenets or followers. [A.] 


wye, s. [See def.}] A Y or crotch. Used in 
many ways as a temporary shore or brace. 
Also a name applied toa stem or pipe with 
branches, as a stand-pipe or delivery-pipe 
with two issues froin its summit. One of the 
supports of a telescope, theodolite, or level- 
ling instrument. Written also Y. 


Wyke’-ham-ist, s. [See def.] A name ap- 
plied to the boys at Winchester College, 
founded by William of Wykeham (1324-1404), 
Bishop of Winchester. Used also adjectively. 


“‘ From 700 to 800 Wykehamists assembled on Satur- 
day to take ee in the five-hundredth anniversary ef 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the Winchester 
College." —St. James's Gazette, March 28, 1887. 


wyl-ie, a, [Etym. doubtful.] (See compound.) 


wylie-coat, s. <A boy’s flannel under- 
dress next the shirt; .a flannel-petticoat 


(Scotch.) 
“ Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 
On's wylie-coat.” Burns: To a Louse 


wy-mot, wy-mole, * wys-mal-va, «6. 
[Wimor.] 
wynd (y as 4), s. [WInD, v.] An alley, a lane, 
(Scotch.) 
ae LONE the closes andj wynds.”—Scott : Redgawnts 
let, ch. xxi. 


s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of time 
ber-truck or carriage. (Simmonds.) 
* wyte, v.t. (WITH, v.] 
wyte, s. [WITE.] 


wyth,s. [WirHe.] 


Bot. : Tournefortia bicolor. [WHITE-HOOP.] 


Fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


wyvern—xanthocarpous 
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Wy -vérn, wi'-vérn, s. [Mid. Eng. wivere = 
a serpent (Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, iii. 
1,012), with excrescent n, as in : 
bittern, from O. Fr. wivre = a 
serpent, viper; Fr. givre =a 
viper, from Lat. vipera. Wy- 
vern and viper are doublets.) 
[QuaAvIVER, VIPER. ] 

Her.: An imaginary animal ; 
a kind of dragon with wings, 
but having only two legs, the 
termination of its body being 
somewhat serpentine in form. 


x. 


X, the twenty-fourth letter of the Hnglish 
alphabet, is a superfluous letter, as it repre- 
sents no sound which cannot be expressed by 
other letters. Thus, when used at the begin- 
ning of a word it has precisely the sound of 2; 
when occurring in the middle of a word it 
usually has the sound of ks, as in ais, taxes, 
Sowes, &c. ; it also has the same sound in some 
cases when terminating a word, as lax, wax, 
&c. ; when it terminates a syllable, and more 
especially an initial syllable, if the syllable 
following it is open or accented, it frequently 
has the sound of gz, as in lurury, exhaust, ex- 
alt, exotic, &c. As an initial it occurs 
only in words of Greek origin, or formed from 
Greek words, most of these formations being 
of a scientific or technical nature. 


© 1. X as a symbol is used : 

(1) In nwmer. : For ten, in this case being 
composed of two Vs (=5) placed one above the 
other, the lower one being inverted. When 
placed horizontally (>4) it stands for a 
thousand, and with a dash over it (X) it re- 
presents ten thousand. 

(2) In ordinary writing X is frequently used 
as an abbreviation for Christ. In this case 
the symbol is not the same letter as the 
English X, but represents the Greek X (= Ch), 
asin Xn= Christian, Xmas = Christmas. 

2. X as used on beer-casks is said to have 
ey, been employed to indicate beer 
which had paid ten shillings duty. 


xanth-, pref. [XantHo-.] 


xain’-tha-mide, s. (Pref. zanth-, and Eng. 
amide.) 

Chem. : C3H7ONS => COS(C2H5)N Ho. A 
erystalline substance produced by passing 
ammoniacal gas into an alcoholic solution of 
xanthic ether. Insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol and ether. 


xanthan, s. (Gr. fav0ds (zanthos) = yellow; 
Eng. suff. -an.] 

Chem. : Berzelius’ name for the group Cy28z, 
regarded as the radicle of persulpho-cyanic 
acid. 

taxi, s, [Formed from Eng. xanthate 
(q.v.). 
Chem. : Xanthil. An oily, fetid compound, 


supposed by Couerbe to be produced by the 
dry distillation of xanthic ether. (Watts.) 


¢{xaAnth-ar-py -i-a, s. [Pref. xanth-, and Lat. 
harpyia,] [Harpya.] 

Zool.: A genus of Pteropodide, closely al- 
lied to Pteropus, with a single species, Xan- 
tharpyia amplexicaudata, from the Austro- 
Malayan sub-region. 


gin'-thate, s. (Eng. xanth(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem.: A salt of xanthic acid, 


. xanthate of potassium, s. 
Chem. : C3Hs0KS_ = o€sx Obtained 
. 2 C3Hs 2 = O.0 


5s 
by adding carbonic disulphide to a saturated 
alcoholic solution of potassic hydrate. It 
separates in slender, colourless prisms, sol- 
uble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether, 
Gradually destroyed by exposure to the air. 


An-thaz-a-rin, s. [Pref. xanth-, and Eng. 
aflijzarin.] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter, prepared 

by the action of nitric acid on the black 

residue obtained in preparing pure alizarin. 


It is slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and in caustic alkalis. 


xan’-thé-in, s. (Formed from Gr. fav6és 
(wanthos) = yellow.) 

Chem.: Fremy’s name for that portion of 

the yellow colouring matter of flowers which 
is soluble in water. 


xanth-é-las-ma, s. [Pref. zanth-, and Gr. 
éAacya. (elasma) = a metal plate.) 

Pathol.: The name given by Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson to a cutaneous disease, consisting of 
isolated or confluent tubercles varying from 
the size of a pin’s head to that of a pea. 
most frequent seat is around the eyelids. 


xan’-thé-léne, s. [Pref, xanth-; Eng, e(thy), 
and suff. -lene.] 
Chem.: Zeise’s name for an oil produced 
by precipitating potassic ethylsulpho-car- 
honate with a cupric salt, 


xan’-thi-a, s. [Gr. favds (wanthos) = yellow.) 
Entom.: A genus of Orthoside, with wings 
forming @ very inclined roof. The caterpillar 
feeds on the buds or the catkins of trees, 
Six species are British. The type is Xanthia 
cerago, the Sallow-moth (q.v.). 


xan’-thi-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to Xanthus, an ancient town in Asia Minor. 


xanthian-marbles, s. pl. 

Classic Antig. : A large collection of marbles 
of various ages Caner B.C. 545 onwards) dis- 
covered by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Fel- 
lows near Xanthus, in 1838. They were 
brought to England in 1842 and 1848, and 
placed in the British Museum. 


x&n’-thic, a. [Gr. favs (wanthos) = yellow, 
and Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Chem. : Derived from or contained in xan- 
thic-ether, and of a yellow colour, 


xanthic-acid, s. 
Chem. : Cg3Hg082= oo CoHs. Acolour- 
8H 


less oily liquid, prepared by decomposing 
xanthate of potassium with dilute sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid. It is heavier than 
water, has a powerful and peculiar odour, and 
decomposes at 24° into alcohol and carbonic 
disulphide. Its salts are yellow. 


xanthic-ether, s. 
Chem. : (C2H5)o.COS, = cL. c3H1y Ethyl- 
S.CoHs 


ic disulpho-carbonate. A pale yellowish oil, 
obtained by the action of ethyl chloride on 
xanthate of potassium. It is insoluble in 
water, soluble in all proportions in alcohol 
and ether, and boils at 210°. 


xanthic-oxide, s. [XANTHINE.] 
xanthic-series, s. pl. [CyANic-sERizs.] 


xa&n-thid’-i-im, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Gr. av06s (xanthos) = yellow.] 

Paleobot. ; A pseudo-genus of Confervacer, 
now believed to be recat te of Desmidiacee. 
Microscopic spherical bodies with radiating 
spines. Fourteen species from the Upper 
Cretaceous rocks. (Etheridge.) 


xAn’-thil, s. [Formed from Gr. favés (wan- 
thos) = yellow.) [XANTHARIN.] 


x&n’-thin, s. [Gr. fav0ds (xanthos)= yellow; 
Eng. suff. -in.] 
Chem.: A name applied to various sub- 
‘stances. By Frémy and Cloez to that por- 
tion of the yellow colouring matter of flowers 
insoluble in water. By Schunck to a yellow 
colouring matter obtained from madder; and 
by Couerbe to a gaseous product obtained by 
the decomposition of xanthates. 


x4n’-thine, s. (Gr. fav6és (xanthos) = yellow ; 
Eng. suff. -ine.] 

Chem. : CsH4N409. Xanthic oxide, An or- 
ganic base, first discovered and described by 
Dr. Marcet, as a constituent of a rare form of 
urinary calculi, but afterwards found among 
the products of the decomposition of guanine. 
It is prepared by adding potassium nitrite to 
a solution of guanine in hot concentrated 
nitric acid, precipitating with water, filtering, 
dissolving residue in boiling ammonia, trea 
ing with a solution of ferrous sulphate as 
long as black ferroso-ferric-oxide separates, 


Aliering and evaporating the filtrate to dry- 
ness. It is a white amorphous Poreers diffi- 
cultly soluble in water, soluble in alkalis 
and in concentrated acids, and distinguished 
by the deep yellow colour produced when its 
solution in nitric acid is evaporated to dryness. 


xiin'-thi-nine, s. [Eng. canthin; -ine.] 
Chem. : C4yH3N309, A yellow powder, pre- 
pared by heating ammonium thionurate to 
200°. It is slightly soluble in boiling water, 
the solution having a light blue fluorescence, 
but dissolves readily in nitric and hydro+ 
chloric acids, 


xanth-in-d-car’-pin, s. [Pref. xanth-, and 
Eng. inocarpin.] 
Chem.: A yellow colouring matter ex- 
tracted from the juice which exudes from 
incisions made in the bark of Inocarpus edulis. 


xén’-thi-6-site, s. [Formed from favs 
(xanthos) = yellow.] 

Min.: A name given by Adam to an 
amorphous nickel ore analysed by Berge- 
mann, Hardness, 4°0; sp. gr., 4°982; colour, 
sulphur-yellow. Compos.: arsenic acid, 
50°5; nickel, 49°5 = 100, whence the formula 
8NiOAsO5. Found at Johanngeorgenstadt, 
Saxony. 


xan’-thit-ane, s. ([Gr. fav@és (xanthos) = 
yellow; -it connect., and suff. -ane (Min.). ] 
Min.: A pulverulent mineral found asso- 
ciated with zircon (q.v.) at Green River, 
Henderson Co., North Carolina, U.S.A. Hard- 
ness, 3°5; sp. gr., 2°7 to 8°0. Analysis showed 
it to consist of titanic acid, with traces of zir- 
conia, and 12°5 per cent. of water. Probably 
a result of the decomposition of Sphene (q.v.) 


xan’-thite, s, 
suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min.: A yellowish-brown variety of Ido- 
crase (q.v.), containing 2°80 per cent. of prot- 
oxide of manganese. Found near Amity, 
Orange County, New York, U.S.A. 


x&n'-thi-iim, s. [Gr. fav8és (xanthos) = yel- 
low. So named because an infusion of species 
of the genus was used by the Greeks to dye 
their hair.] 

Bot.: Burweed; a genus of Senecionides, 
sub-tribe Ambrosiew. Moncecious Composites ; 
the barren flowers having an involucre of few 
scales, with many capitate flowers on a com- 
mon receptacle, the fertile ones with a single, 
prickly, two-beaked involucre entirely closing 
the flowers, and with apertures for the pro- 
trusion of the two stigmas, fruit included in 
the. enlarged and hardened involucre. Xan- 
thium strumarium and X. spinosum are casuals 
in Britain; the former is a weed common in 
waste places, on river banks, and near villages 
in India, and troublesome to cultivators. It 
is said to yield an oil, used in medicine and as 
an illuminant, The whole plant is considered 
to be diaphoretic and sedative. It is ad- 
ministered in decoction in malarious fever. 
The root is a bitter tonic, useful in cancer and 
in strumous diseases, The leaves are poison- 
ous to cattle, 


xan-tho., pref. (Gr. favOés (xanthos) = yel- 
low.] Yellow, the meaning amplified by the 
succeeding element or elements of a word. 


¥an’-thd, s. (Gr. fav0ds (zanthos) = yellow.] 

Zool.:; A genus of Canceride, with many 
species, widely distributed. Carapace very 
wide, not particularly convex; front generally 
advanced, lamellar, divided by a narrow 
fissure into two lobes, with their borders 
notched in the middle; anterior feet generally 
unequal in the male; abdomen with seven 
segments in the female, and, as a rule, five in 
the male. 


xAn-thd-be’-tic, a. [Pref. xantho-; Mod. 
Lat, beta = beet-root, and Eng. suff. -ic.] De- 
rived from or contained in beet, and having s 
yellow colour. 

xanthobetic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid extracted from the root of 
Beta vulgaris by cold alcohol. It is a reddish- 
yellow mass, very hygroscopic, has a sour 
taste, is soluble in water and alcohol, slightly 
soluble in ether. 


+ x&n-thd-car’-poiis, a. [Pref. xantho-; 
Gr. kaprés (karpos)= fruit, and Eng, suff. -ous,} 
Bot. : Having yellow fruit. 


Nag £av@d6s (anthos) = yellow; 


boil, 6}; pdt, jOw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = & 


cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -siom=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c, = bel, deL 
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xanthochroi—xanthoxylin 


xin-tho-chro-i, s, pl. [Gr. &av@dxpoos 
(xanthochroos) = with yellow skin; pref. zan- 
tho-, and Gr. xpes (chros) = the skin.] 
Anthrop.: Fair Whites. The name ap- 
plied by Huxley to a population, in early 
times extending from Western and Central 
Asia into Eastern and Central Europe, and 
distinguished by yellow or red hair, blue 
eyes, and fair complexion, The farthermost 
limit of the Xanthochroi northward is Iceland 
and the British Isles; south-westward they 
are traceable at intervals through the Berber 
country, and end in the Canary Islands. 


“To ayoid the endless confusion produced by our 
peor half-physical, half-philological classification, 
shall use a new name, Xanthochrot, indicating that 
they are ‘yellow’ haired, and ‘pale’ on.” 

—Huszley : Critiques, p, 149. 


KAn-tho-chro’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. santho- 
chroi (q.v.); Eng. suff. -ic.] Having a fair 
skin ; of or bélonging to the Xanthochroi (q.v.). 


“Tf any one should think fit to assume that in the 
year 100 B.c, there was one continuous Xanthochroic 
ponpla ten from the Rhine to the Yenesei, and from 

jhe Ural mountains to the Hindoo Koosh, I know not 
that aa evidence exists by which that position could 
be upset while the existing state of things is rather 
in pits favour than otherwise."—Hugley: Critiques, 
PD, 150. 


xAn-thd-chy-miis, s. [Pref. cantho-, and 
Gr. xumds (chwmos) = juice, liquid. So named 
from the yellow juice exuding from their 
trunks. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Garciniew (q.v.). Trees 
with thick, opposite leaves ; five sepals; five 
petals; five bundles of stamens, alternating 
with five large glands ; a five-celled ovary; a 
fruit with five or fewer cells, Known species 
three, from tropical Asia. Xanthochymus 

' pictorius (= Garcinia Xanthochymus) occurs in 
the mountains of Southern India. It has a 
bright yellow, pleasant-tasted fruit of about 
the size of an apricot. The juice of the tree 
furnishes an inferior kind of gamboge. 


gin’ -thd-cone, xan - thdc'-5 - nite, s. 
(Pref. zantho-, and Gr. «dvs (konis) = powder ; 
Ger. xanthokon.] 

Min, : A very rare mineral occurring only 
in small crystals and reniform groups asso- 
ciated with stephanite, proustite, &c. Crys- 
tallization, rhombohedral. Hardness, 2°0; 
sp. gr., 5°0 to 5°2; colour, dull red, clove- 
brown, orange-yellow; brittle. Compos. : 
sulphur, 21'1; arsenic, 14°9; silver, 64°0= 
100, whence the formula (3AgS + AS2S85) + 
2(3AgS + AseSs). 


xAn’-tho-gén, xAn’-thd- ene, s. (Pref. 
zantho-, and Gr. yevvaw (gennad) = to engen- 
der, to produce, ] 

Chem. : Hope’s name for a light-yellow -non- 
crystalline substance found in flowers, and 
supposed to be widely distributed throughout 
the Vegetable Kingdom. It is soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and is turned yellow 
on the addition of analkali. Clamor-Marquart 
called the same substance, Resin of Flowers. 


xan-thol’-gin, s, [Formed from Gr. gav0ds 
(xanthos)= yellow.] 
Chem. : A yellow colouring matter fonnd in 
the seed-capsules of Sorghwm saccharatum. 


xan’-tho-lein, s. [Formed from Gr. éav0ds 
(zanthos) = yellow.] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter obtained 

from the bark of Sorghum saccharatwm. (Watts.) 


Kin’-thd-lite, s. [XantTHouires.] 
Min. : The same as STAUROLITE (q.V.). 


x&n-th6-li-tés, s. (Pref. zantho-, and Gr. 
Ai@os (lithos) = a stone.]} 

Paleont.: A genus of Crustacea, with one 

species, found in the London Clay. (Etheridge.) 


xin-thon’-yx, s. (Pref. anth-, and Gr. dvvé 
(onux) = a claw.) 
Zool.: A genus of Helicide, with three 
species, from Mexico, Akin to Vitrina (q.v.), 
from which it has been separated. 


xin-tho-phe-nic, a. (Pref. zantho-, and 
Eng. hentia Containing or derived from 
phenyl, and yellow in colour, 


xanthophenic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A yellow colouring matter of un- 
known composition, obtained by heating 
phenol or cresol with arsenic acid. It dis- 
solves in water with a golden yellow colour, 
and in alkalis with a red colour, and dyes silk 
and wool yellow without the aid of mordants. 


in complexi 


xAn’-tho-phyll, s. (Pref. zantho-, and Gr. 
pvAdov (phullon) =a leaf.] [CHLOROPHYLL.] 
Chem.: The yellow colouring matter of 
withered leaves. Nothing certain is known 
respecting its composition, or of the manner in 
which it is formed from chlorophyll. (Watis.) 


+ xAn-tho-phyl’-line, s. [Eng. xanthophyll ; 
suff. -ine.] 
Chem. ; The same as XANTHOPHYLL (q.V.). 


xKAn-thé-phyll-ite, s. [Pref. xantho-, and 
Gr. @vAAov (plullon)=a leaf; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min,: A variety of Seybertite (q.v.) occur- 
ring in globular groups of tabular crystals at 
the Schischimsk Mountains, Slatoust, Oren- 
burg, Russia. 


xAn-thd-pro-te’-ic, a. [Eng. xanthoprotein ; 
-ic.} Yellow in colour, and containing or 
derived from protein. 


xanthoproteic-acid, s. 

Chem. 3 CggHogN4Oi4 (?). Xanthoprotein. 
A dibasie acid, obtained by the action of 
nitric acid on albumin, fibrin, casein, and 
horny matters. It is an orange-yellow amor- 
phen powder, tasteless, inodorous, insolu- 

le in water and alcohol, but forming deep- 
red solutions with aqueous alkalis. 


xAin-thé-pro’-té-in, s. [Pref. xantho-, and 
Eng. protein. ] 
Chem. : Xanthoproteic-acid (q.v.). 


x&n-thdp’-sis, s. (Mod. Lat. aantho-, and 
Gr. dyes (opsis) = aspect. ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Crustaceans. Four or 
five species are known from the London Clay. 
(Etheridge.) 


x4n-thé-py-ri'-tés, s. [Pref. xantho-, and 
Eng. pyrites.] 
Min. : The same as PyRITEs (q.Y.), 


x&n-thd-rhaim’-nin, s. [Pref. cantho-, and 
Eng. rhamnine.] 

Chem. : CogHo8014 (?). A yellow colouring 
matter, obtained by boiling coarsely-ground 
Persian berries with alcohol, filtering, and 
allowing the filtrate to crystallize. It forms 
tufts of pale yellow shining crystals, soluble 
in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


x4n-thor-rhi-za, s. [Pref. zantho-, and Gr. 
piga (rhiza) = a root.] 

Bot. : Agenus of Ranunculacex, tribe Acteere. 
Sepals five, deciduous; petals five, much 
smaller than the sepals; ovaries five to 
fifteen, each with two or three ovules; fol- 
licles usually by abortion one-seeded. Xan- 
thorrhiza apiifolia, an undershrub, is one of 
the plants called in America Yellowroot. Its 
root, pith, and the inner layers of wood are 
bright yellow, and were used by the American 
Indians as a yellow dye. It yields both a 

um and @ resin, both of them intensely bit- 

Tr, as are the wood and bark, it is prescribed 
as a tonic, 


xan-thor-rhoe’-a, s. [Pref. zantho-, and 
Gr, péw (rhed)=to flow. Named from the 
yellow juice flowing from them. (See def.)]} 
Bot.: A genus of Liliacex, tribe eppaiien- 
thee. Plants botanically of the Lily type, 
but with longer or shorter arborescent trunks, 
formed by the bases of leaves glued together 
with the resin which has exuded from the 
plant; wiry grass-like pendulous leaves, in 
aclump at the top of the stem, so as to partly 
resemble a palm tree. Flowers: in a close, 
scaly spike, the perianth six-cleft, the stamens 
six, exserted ; the fruit a woody, three-celled 
capsule with a few black seeds. They con- 
stitute the Grass Trees of Australia, which, 
from their being often blackened outside by 
bush fires, are popularly called also Black 
Boys. They occur in Australia and Tasmania. 
Their young leaves are eaten, Xanthorrhea 
humilis, the Dwarf Grass-tree, being the 
species most commonly employed. X. arborea 
exudes a fragrant resin, smelling like benzoin, 
and called Botany Bay gum. X. hastilis, ac- 
cording to De Candolle, though an endogen, 


has an approach to medullary rays. [GRass- 
TREE. J 
xanthorrhoea-resin, 8 [Acaroip- 


RESIN. ] 
xin-thor’-thite, s. [Pref. ranth-, and Eng. 
” orthite City 5 - 
Min.: An altered variety of Allanite (q.v.) 
containing much water. Colour, yellowish. 


xan-tho-si-a, s. [XanTHosis.] 
Paleont.; A genus of Malacostraca. Two 


species are known from the Upper Greensand 
of England. 


xAn-tho-si-dér’-ite, s. [Pref. xantho-, and 
Eng. siderite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1, A mineral occurring in stellate and con- 
centric aggregates of fine fibres; sometimes 
ochreous. ardness of fibres, 2°53; lustre, 
silky, sometimes earthy; colour, brownish- 
yellow to brownish-red; in earthy forms, 
colours various. Compos.: sesquioxide of 
iron, 81°6; water, 18'°4=100, whence the 
formula Fe903,2HO. 

2. The same as CopPraAPITE (q.V.). 


xéin-thO’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. fav06s 
(wanthos) = yellow.] 
Pathol.: Yellow discoloration in a cancers 
ous tumour. 


xiin-thé-s0-ma, s. 
capa (s6ma) = body. 
stigmas.] 

Bot.: A genus of Caladiese (q.v.). West 
Indian Aroid plants with erect rootstocks, 
sagittate leaves, and flowers in a spadix of 
both sexes, The rootstock of Xanthosoma 
sagittifolia furnishes starch. 


xan-thd-spér’-moiis, a. [Pref. cantho-, Gr. 
orépua (sperma) = seed, and Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. : Having yellow seeds. 


xin-tho-tadn’-nic, a. (Pref. xantho-, and 
Eng. tannic.] Yellow, and containing or de- 
rived from tannin. 


xanthotannic-acid, s. 

Chem.:; The name given by Ferrein to the 
yellowcolouring matter of elm-leaves, ex- 
tracted by alcohol, 


xanth-our~a, s. 
(oura) = the tail.) 
Ornith.:; A genus of Corvide, founded by 
Bonaparte, with three species, ranging from 
equatorial America northwards to Mexico and 
Texas. Head without crest, bill very stout, 
rather higher than broad, culmen curved from 
base ; nostrils rather small, oval, concealed by 
nasal tuft; tail longer than wings, graduated ; 
wings concave, rounded ; legs very stout. 


xin/-thots, a. [From Gr. fav6és (zanthos) = 
yellow.] 

Ethnol.: A term applied by Prichard to his 
yellow-haired variety of the human race, cha- 
racterized by hair of a reddish, yellowish, or 
flaxen colour, the iris of the eye of a light hue, 
generally blue or gray. Typical example, the 
tribes or individuals of pure Germanic descent. 


xa&n-thox’-yl, s. [XanrHoryion.] 


Bot. (Pl.): The order Xanthoxylacee (q.v. 
(Lindley.) Kas 


xtin-thdx-¥-la’-¢d-20, 3. nl. [Mod. Lat, 
canthoryKon) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. ; Xanthoxyls ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Rutales. Aromatic or pune 
gent trees or shrubs; leaves abruptly or un- 
equally pinnate, more rarely simple, with 
pellucid dots; stipules wanting; flowers axil- 
lary or terminal, often unisexual; sepals four 
or five, rarely three; petals generally the 
same number as the sepals, rarely wanting; 
stamens equal in number to, or twice as many 
as the petals. Fruit berried or membranous, 
with two to five cells, sometimes of several 
drupes, or two-valved capsules ; seeds one or 
two, pendulous. Natives of tropical America, 
India, China, Africa, &c. Known genera 
twenty, species 110. (Lindley.) 


xAn-th6x’-y-léne, s. [Mod. Lat. gantho- 
ayl(on); -ene.] 

Chem. : CjoHyg. The volatile oil of Xan- 
thorylon piperitum (Japan eee first ex- 
tracted by Stenhouse. It is colourless, pos- 
sesses an aromatic odour, and boils at 162°. 


xan-thox-y-lin, s. (Mod. Lat. zantho- 
ayl(on); -in.} 

Chem. : The camphor obtained by distilling 
the bruised seeds of Xanthoxylon piperitum 
with water. It forms monoclinic crystals, 
with a milky lustre; insoluble in water, sol- 
uble in alcohol and ether, melts at 80°, and 
distils without decomposition. 


(Pref. zantho-, and Gr, 
Named from the yellow 


(Pref. zanth-, and Gr. etpd 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. se, e=6; ey =a; qu=kw. » 


K6'-bée, s. 


gkn-thdx-¥-10n, {xAn-thdx-j-lim, 


8. (Pref. wantho-,and Gr. évAov (zulon) =wood. 
So named because the roots of the species 
are yellow.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Xanthoxylacee 
(q.v.). Trees, erect or climbing shrubs, often 
er Leaves compound, pinnate, trifoliate, 
with the leaflets reduced to’ one, usually with 
pellucid dots. Flowers small, unisexual, in 
axillary or terminal panicles. Sepals five, 
four, or three; petals and stamens as many ; 
carpels, one to five; fruit splitting in two, 
with one or two shining black seeds. A large 

enus, found both in the eastern and western 
emispheres, especially in their warmer parts. 
They are so aromatic and pungent that in the 
countries where they exist they are popularly 
called Peppers, specially Xanthoxylum piperit- 
um, called Japan Pepper. X. Rhetsa, an In- 
dian species, has small yellow flowers and 
small round berries, which, when unripe, taste 
like the skin of a fresh orange. Its fruit, 
and the seeds and bark of X. alatwm, which 
et near the base of the Himalayas, and 
hose of X. Budrwnga, also Indian, are given 
as aromatic tonics in fever, diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, and cholera. The small branches are em- 
ployer. to make walking-sticks, and the twigsas 
oth-brushes. The seeds of X. Budrunga are 
as fragrant as lemon-peel; X. Clava and X. 
Sraxineum [TooTHACHE-TREE], applied exter- 
nally to the gums or taken internally, are 
1S Salta and diaphoretics used in 
oothache, paralysis of the muscles of the 
mouth, and rheumatism. The root of X. 
nitidum is.sudorific, emmenagogue, &c. ; X. 
caribewm is a febrifuge ; X. piperitwm and 
X. Avicenne are regarded in China and Japan 
as antidotes to poison. The powdered bark 
of X. hiemale is given in Brazil in earache ; 
and the capsules and seeds of X. hastile are 
employed in Northern India to intoxicate fish. 
The wood of X. hiemale is very hard and suit- 
able for building. 


xan-thy-dric, «. (Pref. canth-, and Eng. 


hydric.) Yellow in colour, and having water 
in its composition. 


xanthydric-acid, 4 [PrrsuLPuo- 
CYANIC-ACID.] 


[Sp. zabeque; Port. zabeco; Fr. 
shebec, from Turk. sumbaki; Pers. sumbuk ; 
Arab. sumbik =a small boat, a pinnace; Mod. 
Arab. shabdk ; Ital. zambecco.] 

Nawt.; A small three-masted vessel with 
lateen sails, used for coasting voyages in the 


Mediterranean and on the ocean-coasts of 
Spain and Portugal. It differs from the 
felucea in having square sails as well as lateen 
sails, the felucca having only lateen sails, 


6-ma, s. [Htym. not apparent.] 


Ornith. ; A genus of Larine, with onespecies, 
Xema sabini, Sabine’s Gull, from the north 
temperate zone, and.a frequent but irregular 
visitor to the British Islands. Bill rather 
shorter than head, moderately stout, upper 
mandible decurved from beyond the nostrils 
to the tip, gonys angulated and advancing up- 
wards ; nostrils basal, lateral, linear; legs 
Moderately long, lower part of tibiw bare for 
some distance ; tarsi tolerably strong ; three 
toes in front entirely palmated; hind toe 
por elevated ; wings long; tail distinctly 

rke 


xén-, pref. (Xevo-.J 
én -6-1a-gi-a, s. 


{Gr. = expulsion of 
strangers.) 

Gr. Antiq.: An institution at Sparta, by 
which strangers were prohibited from residing 


xanthoxylon—xenylenie 


there without permission, and under which 
the magistrates were ha Hi di to expel 
stravgers if they saw fit to do so. 


xén-i-a, s. [Gr. fevia (wenia) =the state of 
a guest, } 

Zool. : A genus of Alcyonide, from the Red 

Sea and Fiji. The polypes are non-retractile, 

and situated on a fasciculate and fleshy stem. 


xén/-i-tim (pl. xén’-i-a), s. [Lat., from Gr. 

éévov (xenion) =a gift to a stranger, from 
§€vos (wenos) = a stranger. ] 

*1. Gr. Antig. : A present vee to a guest 
or stranger, or to a foreign ambassador. 

2, Art; A name given to pictures of still 
life, fruit, &c., such as are found at Pompeii. 
(Fairholt.) 


xén-6-, x6n-, pref. [Gr. tévos (wenos) = (s.) 
a guest = friend; (a.) strange, unusual.) 

Nat. Science: A prefix denoting (1) likeness 
as distinguished from identity; (2) having 
some abnormal process or processes, the 
meaning in both cases being completed by 
the last element of the word. 


x6n-0-biat’-ra-chiis, s. (Pref. zeno-, and 
Gr. Barpaxos (batrachos) = a frog.] 
Zool.: A genus of Engystomide, with one 
species, Xenobatrachus ophidion, from New 
Guinea. 


xén-0-gy-prid’-in-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zeno- 
cypris, genit xenocyprid(is) ; Lat. neut, pl. adj. 
suff. -ina.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Cyprinids ; anal rather 
short; dorsal short, with a bony ray, lateral 
line running ulong the middle of the tail. 
There are three genera; Xenocyprts and Para- 
canthobrama, from China; and Mystacoleucus, 
from Sumatra. 


xén-6-cy-pris, s. 
Lat. cypris = Lat. eyprinus (q.v.).] 
CYPRIDINA.] 


xén-0-dérm-ich-thys, s. (Pref. xeno- ; 
Gr. dépua (derma) = skin, and ix@vs (ichthus) 
= 4 fish.] 

Ichthy.: A genus placed in the family Ale- 
pocephalid, allied to Alepocephalus (q.v.), 
the only species known before the voyage of 
the Challenger. It is adeep-sea fish, found at 
about 345 fathoms, and having fine nodules 
instead of scales. (Giinther.) 


xén-6-dé-ché-im, xén-0-dd-chi-im, 
s. [Gr. fevoboxetoy (wenodocheion), from gévos 
(xenos) = a stranger, and déxonar (dechomai) = 
to receive.] 
Gr. Antiq. ; A name given to a building for 
the reception of strangers ; also applied to a 
guest-house in a monastery. 


* xén-0d-G-chy, s. [XENoDocHEUM.] 
1, Reception of strangers ; hospitality. 
2. The same as XENODOCHEUM (q.V.). 


xén-0-gén'-E-sis, s. [Pref. xeno-, and Gr. 
yeveous (genesis) = origin, source.] 

Biol.: A term introduced by M. Milne Ed- 
wards to designate that form of biogenesis in 
which the living parent was ee eer to give 
rise to offspring which passed through a to- 
tally different series of states from those ex- 
hibited by the parent and did not return into 
the cycle of the parent. Prof. Huxley re- 
marks that the proper term for this would be 
heterogenesis, but that unfortunately this 
term has been employed in a different sense ; 
and after showing that there are analogies 
both for and against xenogenesis, decides 
against its known existence, The nearest ap- 
proach to it is not, as was once believed, in 
tapeworms, the history of whose transforma- 
tions has been traced, but in tumours and corns 
on the animal body or galls on the vegetable 
leaves or other organs. (Prof. Huxley : Presi- 
dential Address, Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1870.) 


xSn-0-FE-nét/-ic, a. [Pref. zeno-, and Eng. 
genetic.) Of, pertaining to, or produced by 
xenogenesis, 


“TI have dwelt upon the analogy of pathological 
modification which is in favour of the xenogenetic 
origin of microzymes.” — Hualey : tial Ad- 
dress, Brit. Assoc. Rep. for 1870, p. lxxxv. 


xén’-d-lite, s. [Pref. zeno-, and Gr. AlOos 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. wenolith.] 


[Pref. zeno-, and Mod, 
[X=ENo- 


Min. : A variety of Fibrolite (q.v.), possess- 


ing a high specific gravity, suggesting a rela- 


x6n-0-phrys, s. 


xén’-6-time, s. 


xén’-yl, s. 
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tionship to Kyahite (q.v.); but its optical 
properties are similar to those of Fibrolite. 


xén-O-neiir-a, s. [Pref. xeno-, and Gr. 
vedpov (neuron) = a tendon.) 

Paleont.:; A genus of Neuroptera, having 
attached to its wing the remains of a stridu. 
lating organ like that of the grasshoppers. 
Found in the Devonian of North America. 


X€n-d-pél'-ti-da, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. xenopel- 
t(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] [XENo- 
PELTIS. ] 


xén-6-pél tis, s, [Pref. xeno-, and Gr. 7éd 
(pelt@) = a shield. ] . 4 
Zool.: A genus of Tortricide, often raised 
to the rank of a family (Kenopeltid#). Head 
depressed ; upper jaw produced beyond lower; 
teeth setaceous ; no spurs at vent. There is 
but one species, Xenopeltis wnicolor (= Tortria 
benopAltish, a curious nocturnal carnivorous 
snake, ranging from Penang to Cambodia, 
and through the Malay Islands to Celebes. 


[Pref. wen-, and Gr. dg¢pus 
(ophrus) = an eyebrow.] 

Zool.: A genus of Pelobatide (q.v.), with 
one species, Xenophrys monticola, from the 
mountains of India, 


Sn’-Ops, s. (Pref. zen-, and Gr. dy (ops)= 
ae eye, the face.] dhe ci 
Ornith.: A genus of Dendrocolaptide, with 
three species from tropical America. The 
lower mandible is graduated upwards, while 
the upper is quite straight. ; 


xén-dp'-tér-is, s. [Pref. xeno-, and Gr. mrepév 
(pteron) = a wing, a fin.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Tetradontina, or a sub- 
genus of Tetrodon, from the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The species are distinguished by their 
funnel-shaped nostrils, and the small dermal 
ossifications which have two or three roots, 
and form spines over the skin. 


xén’-b-piis, s. 

(pouws) = a foot, ] 

Zool. : A genus of Aglossa, family Dacty- 

apie with three species, from tropical 
ca. 


xén-6-rhi-na, s. [Pref. xeno-, and pis (rhis), 
genit. puvds (rhinos) = the snout. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Anura, with one species, 
Xenorhina omycephala, from New Guinea. Ears 
perfect, tongue free infront. By some authors 
raised to the rank of a family, by others 
merged in Engystomide. 


[Pref. weno-, and Gr. mods 


xén’-s, s. 
stranger.] 
Entom.: A genus of Stylopide. A species 
discovered by Rossi parasitic on a wasp, 
Polistes gallica, led to the establishment of 
the order Strepsiptera, 


[Gr. gévos (wenos)=a guest, a 


(Bendant, who named it, 
gives the etymology as Gr. xevdés (kenos) = 
vain, empty, and 7% (timé) = honour ; but, as 
Dana suggests, the word pene misspelt from 
the first, the derivation should be accepted as 
févos (venos) = a stranger to, and riyax (timé) = 
honour.) 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral occurring 
mostly in crystals. Hardness, 4 to 5; sp. gr., 
4:45 to 4°56 ; lustre, resinous ; colour, shades 
of brown, reddish, yellowish ; opaque. Com- 
pos. : phosphoric acid, 87°86; yttria, 62714= 
100, yielding the forinula 8YOPO;, 


xén-iir-iis, s. [Pref. xen-, and Gr. obpd (owra) 


= a tail.] 
1. Zool.: A genus of Dasypodide, with 
three species ranging from Guiana to Paraguay. 
2. Paleont.: Remains have been found in 
the Post-Pliocene Caves of Brazil. 


(Gr. Eévos (wenos) = a stranger ; 
~yl.) [DIPHENYL.) 


x6n-Yl-a-mine, s. (Eng. zenyl, and amine.] 


Chem. : Cj2H},;N. Martylamine. A crystal- 
line body found in the ic oil which is 
obtained as a bye-product in the manufacture 
of aniline. It forms white shining scales 
slightly soluble in water, soluble in aleohol 
and ether, melts at 45°, boils at 820°, and 
distils without decomposition. 


xén-Y-lén’-io, a. (Eng. enyl ; -en, -ic.] Per- 
taining to or containing xenyl (q.v.). 


boil, boy; pout, jéw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin,. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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xenylenic-alcohol, s. 
“i 

Chem. : 01H 902 = Cute) } 09, Diphenyl- 
alcohol. Diphenylic acid. A diatomic alcohol 
obtained by the action of water on diazo- 
benzidine nitrate. It crystallizes in small 
white needles, slightly soluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and etlser, and melts when heated. 
It dissolves readily in potash and in strong 
ammonia. 


ger-an-thém’-6-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. zer- 
anthem(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Cy- 
nares, Heads many-flowered, discoid, the 
marginal flowers feminine, the others herma- 
phrodite. 

xér-An’-thé-miim, s. [Gr. éypds (#éros) = 
dry, and av@os (anthos) = a flower.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Xeranthemex 
(q.v.). Leaves whitish and cottony beneath, 
the involucre imbricated, the ray coloured. 
Composites of the kind called ‘‘ Everlasting 
Flowers” from Continental Europe and the 
Levant. 

xé-ra/-si-a, 3. [Gr. Enpacia (xerasia) = dry- 
ness. ] 

Pathol. ;: A species of Alopecia, character- 
ized by the dryness and powdery appearance 
of the hairs, which are generally split at the 
tops. 

KEr-6’-né, s. 
xér’-6s, s. [Sp.] Sherry. So called from the 


district of Spain where it is produced. 
(SHERRY.] 


xér-if, s. [SHEREEF.) 


x6ér-iff’,s. [Turk.] 
1. A gold coin formerly current in Egypt 
and Turkey, value 9s. 4d. 
2. A name for the ducat in Morocco. 


[ZERENE.] 


x6r-0-cOl-lyr’-i_-tim, s. [Gr. &npés (eros) 
=dry, and xoddAvpiov (kollurion)= an eye- 
salve.] A dry collyrium or eye-salve. 


xér-0-dér-ma, s. [Pref. zero-, and Gr 
d€pya (derma) = skin.] 


Pathol. : Dryness of the skin. 


xér-0'-dés, s. [Gr., from énpds (wéros) = dry.) 
Any tumour attended with dryness. 


xér’-O-myr-tim (yr as ir), s. [Gr. éypds 
(xéros) = dry, and pvpoy (muron) = an oint- 
ment.] A dry ointment. 


xKér-Oph’-a-gy, s. [Gr. fnpds (xéros) = dry, 
and dayety (phagein) = to eat.] A term applied 
by early ecclesiastical writers to the Christian 
rule of fasting ; the act or habit of living on 
dry food or a meagre diet. 


“ Xerophagy, i.e., eating food not moistened by flesh 
broth, juicy fruit, or vinous ingredient, was distinctly 
new.”—Smith : Dict. Christ. Biog., iv. 857. 


«xér -Oph-thal-my, xér-dph-thal’-mi-a, 
s. [Lat. xerophthalmia, from Gr. £npopbad- 
pia (werophthalmia): &jpos (wéros) = dry, and 
OpGarpy.6s (ophthalmos) = the eye.] 

Pathol.: A dry, red soreness, attended by 
itching of the eye, without swelling or dis- 
charge of humours. 


* xér’-6-site, s. [Gr. énpds_(aéros)=withered, 
decayed ; suff. -ite (Petrol.).] 
Petrol. : A name given by Haiiy to a decom- 
posed porphyritiec diorite. a 


Ker -0-tés, s. (Gr. Eqpdrys (xerotes) = dryness.) 
Pathol. : A dry habit or disposition of the 
body. ' 


xér’-lis, s. 
haggard.) 
Zool.: A genus of Sciurine, with a few 
species, from Africa, where they burrow in 
the ground or among the roots of trees or 
pushes. There are two pairs of pectoral teats ; 
tail comparatively short; fur mixed with 
flattened spines. The best-known species, 
Xerus rutilans, is about twenty inches long, 
of which the tail forms nine; reddish-yellow 
above, paler on sides, whitish below. 


xi-mén’-i-a, s. [Named after Francis 
Ximenes, a Spanish monk, who wrote a work 
upon Mexican plants in 1615.] 


Bot.: A genus of Olacaces, with three or 


[Gr. éypds (xéros) = withered, 


xeranthemes—xylanthrax 


four known species. Large shrubs or small 
trees, often spinous. Leaves entire, leathery ; 
calyx very small, petals four, hairy inside ; 
stamens eight, ovary with four cells, each 
one-seeded. Ximenia americana, the False 
Sandal-wood, is a straggling Indian shrub, 
producing dull-white fragrant flowers, smell- 
ing like cloves, succeeded by small, oval, red 
or yellow pulpy fruits, an inch long, aromatic, 
but somewhat austere. They are eaten by 
the Hindoos, and by the natives of Senegal. 
The kernels taste like filberts. 


xiph’-i-As, s. [Lat., from Gr. é.pias (wiphias) 
= as adj., sword-shaped ; as subst. = a sword- 
fish.] 

1. Ichthy. : Agenus of Xiphiide (q.v.), distin- 
guished by the absence of ventral fins. The 
best known species is Xiphias gladius, the Com- 
mon, or Mediterranean Sword-fish. Giimther 
says that the distinction of species is beset 
with great difficulties, owing to the fact that 
but few specimens exist in Museums, and 
because the form of the dorsal, the length of 
the ventrals, and the shape and length of the 
sword appear to change according to the age 
of individuals, 

2. Astronomy : 

(1) [Dorapo, IT. 1.] 

(2) A comet shaped like a sword. 


xi-phid’-i-6n, s. (Gr. f.diSoy (wiphidion)= 
a small sword, dimin. from &igos (xiphos)= 
a sword.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Blenniide, from the 
Pacific coast of North America. Allied to 
Centronotus (q.v.). 


xi-phid’-i-im, s. [Xienipr0n.] 

Bot.: A genus of Wachendorfez. Liliaceous 
plants from South America, Simple stems, 
ensiform leaves, and somewhat secund nod- 
ding panicles of blue or white flowers. 


xi-phi-i-da, s. pl. [Mod Lat. ziphi(as) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Ichthy: The sole family of the Acanthop- 
terygian division, Xiphiiformes (q.v.), with 
two genera, Histiophorus and Xiphias (q.v.). 
The upper jaw is produced into a long cunei- 
form weapon. 

2. Paleont.: From the Chalk and the Lon- 
don Clay of Sheppey. 


xiph-i-1-for’-mes, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. wiphias = a sword-fish, and forma = form, 
appearance. ] 
Ichthy.: A division of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes, with a single family, Xiphiide (q.v.). 


xiph-i-stér’-num, s. [Gr. fifos (xiphos) =a 
sword, and orépvov (sternon) = the breast. ] 
Compar. Anat.: The metasternum or ensi- 
form process of the sternum; corresponding 
with the xiphoid cartilage in man. 


xiph--, pref. [Gr. (dos (xiphos)= a sword.] 
Sword-shaped ; having a sword-shaped pro- 
cess or processes. 


xiph-0-cé-lap’-tes, s. [Pref. cipho-, and Gr. 
koAdntns (kolaptés) =a chisel.] 

Ornith.: A sub-genus of Dendrocolaptes, 
with five species ranging from Mexico to 
Bolivia. The sub-genus was established by 
Leeson for those species which have the bill 
' bent. 


xiph’-0-don, s. [Pref. zipho-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous), genit. d86vros (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Paleont.: The type-genus of Xiphodontide 
(q.v.), from the Eocene, The species were 
small, two-toed mammals, with a short tail, 
and long, slenderlimbs. Dentition complete ; 
molars of a generalised selenodont type. 


xiph-6-don’-ti-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. xipho- 
don, genit. xiphodont(is); Lat. fem. pl 2d). 
suff. -ide.] 

Paleont.: A family of Artiodactyle Ungu- 
lates, with three genera, Xiphodon, Caino- 
therium, and Microtherium, from the Eocene 
and Miocene of France. The species were 
probably intermediate between the Suide and 
the Tragulide. 


xiph-6-gad’-ts, s. [Pref. wipho-, and Mod, 
Lat. gadus.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Ophidiide (q.v.), with 
a single species, confined to the East Indies. 
Body naked; a pair of canines developed in 
both jaws. 


xiph-6-gor’-gi-a, s. [Pref. wipho-, and Gr, 
opyetos (gorgeios) = of or belonging to the 
orgon.] 
Zool,: &# genus of Gorgonide, from the 
warmer seas. The polypes form straight, 
sword-shaped masses. 


xiph’-Oid, a. [Gr. gios (wiphos) = a sword, 
and eléos (eidos)= form, appearance.] Re- 
pili a he a sword ; shaped like a sword ; emsi- 
‘orm, 


xiphoid-cartilage, s. [ENSIFORM-CAR- 
TILAGE.] 


xiph-0id’-i-an, a. [XipHorp.] .Of or per- 
taining to the xiphoid cartilage. 


xiph-oph’-yl-lots, a. (Pref. xipho-, and Gr. 
pvaddrov (phullon) = a leaf.) 
Bot. ; Having ensiform leaves. 


xiph-op’-tér-is, s. [Pref. xipho-, and Gr. 
mTepov (pteron) =a wing, a fin.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Trichiuridz, of Ho- 
cene age, 
xiph-6-sur’-a, s. pl. [Gr. Eidos (wiphos) =a 
] 


sword, and ovpa (owra) =a tail. 


1. Zool.: An order or sub-order of Mero- 
stomata (q.v.). Anterior segments welded 
together to form a broad, convex buckler, 
upon the dorsal surface of which are placed 
the compound eyes and ocelli, the latter in 
the centre, the former nearly so. Mouth fur- 
nished with a small labrum, a rudimentary 
metastoma, and six pairs of appendages. 
Posterior segments more or less free, having 
on their ventral surfaces a series of broad, 
lamellar appendages ; telson ensiform, Only 
one recent genus, Limulus (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: Fossil genera numerous, from 
the Upper Silurian to the Tertiary. (See ex- 
tract under X1PHOSURAN. ] 


xiph-6-stir'’-an, s. [XipHosura.] Any in- 
dividual of the Xiphosura (q.v.), 
“In the Devonian no certain traces of Xiphosurans 
have yet been detected, but several types occur in the 
Carboniferous.”—Nicholson: Patleont., i, 385. 


xiph’-6-tew-this, s. 
Mod. Lat. teuthis (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Belemnitide, with 
one species, from the Lias, Shell with a long 
Peregmaroeet enveloped in a _ calcareous 
sheath. 


xi-phyd-ri-a, s. [Gr. Eupvdp.ov (wiphudrion), 
dimin. from gipos (wiphos) =a sword, ... 
a mussel-shell.] 

Entom. : A genus of Uroceride (q.v.). An- 
tenn short, head round, neck long, maxillary 
palpi with five joints ; larva boring into the 
wood of the beech, the oak, the’ poplar, the 
willow, &c. The typical species is Xiphydria 
camelus. Itis black, with white spots on the 
top of the head and along the sides of the 
abdomen, and red legs. Length, about half 
aninch. This species, and another, X. drome- 
darius, are British. 


x6n-Alt’-ite, s. [After Tetela de Xonalta, 
Mexico, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A massive mineral found associated 
with apophyllite and bustamite. Sp. gr., 2°71; 
colour, white to gray; tough. Compos. : 
silica, 49°80 ; lime, 46°47; water, 3°73 = 100, 
equivalent to the formula 4CaOSiOg + HO. 


XU-li-nos-pri-6-ni-tégs, s. [Gr. fAwos 
(xulinos) = wooden ; mpiwy (prién) =a saw, and 
suff. -ites.] 

Paleobot. : A genus of fruits with yalveless, 
woody, two-seeded legumes. The pericarp 
unites in a singular manner the characters 
of a legume and a drupe. Two species are 
known. Xulinosprionites latus has the legume 
short and broad, with the apex umbonate, the 
epicarp rugose and mammillated, the sarco- 
carp thin, and the endocarp thick. XX, zin- 

iberiformis has the legume lomentaceous, 
irregular; the epicarp somewhat coriaceous, 
the sarcocarp pithy, the cells very large, the 
endocarp thick. Externally it looks like a 
piece of ginger-root, and it is not till it is 
fractured that it is found to be a legume. 
Both species are from the London Clay of 
Sheppey. (Bowerbank: Fossil Fruits.) 


t xy-lan’-thrax, s. [Pref. 2yl(0)-, and Gr, 
avOpaé (anthrax) = coal or charcoal.] 


Petrol. : Wood coal or charcoal, in distinc- 
tion from mineral coal, 


(Pref. sxipho-, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 0 = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


xy-lar’-i-a, s. [Fem. of Mod. Lat. cylarius 
= growing in woods, from Gr. gvAov (xulon) = 
wood.] 

Bot.: A genus of Spheriacei. Branched, 
horny, or fleshy fungals, often with clavate 
lobes, whitish and mealy when young, after- 
wards brown or black. Perithecia horny, 
usually immersed all over the branches; 
centre black, composed of asci, with eight 
usually uniseptate spores. The largest species 
are tropical, but several are found in Britain 
on rotten wood, stumps of trees, &. The 
most common is Xylaria hypoxylon. 


xy -lém, s. (Gr. évdy (wulé) = timber.] 

Bot. ; Naegli’s name for one of two groups 
into which the permanent tissues of a fibro- 
vascular bundle can be divided. It is com- 
posed of parenchymatous cells, wood fibres, 
vascular cells, and true vessels, in which the 
walls of the cells generally become ligneous. 
From it the wood is developed. 


xylem-parenchyma, s. 
Bot. : The medullary rays. (Thomé.) 


xy-lene,s. [Gr. fadov (culon) = wood ; suff. 
-ene.] 

Chem. : CgHyio = CeH4(CH3)2. Dimethyl- 
benzene, A colourless, volatile liquid found 
in that portion of light coal-tar oil which 
distils over between 136° and 141°. It admits 
of three isomeric modifications, depending on 
the relative position of the two methyl atoms : 
viz., orthoxylene, prepared synthetically by 
the action of sodium on a mixture of ortho- 
bromtoluene and methylic iodide, boils at 
140-141° ; metaxylene, obtained by distilling 
xylic or mesitylenie acid with lime, boils at 
137° ; and paraxylene, prepared by the action 
of sodium on bromotoluene and methylic 
iodide, boils at 136-137°. On passing xylene 
through a red-hot tube, it is resolved into 
benzene, toluene, and other hydrocarbons. 


xylene -diamine, s. [XyYLYLENE-DIA- 
MINE. ] 


xylene-sulphochloride, s. 

Chem. : CgHgSClO2 = CgH3(CH3)o'80201. A 
yellow oil obtained by triturating xylene- 
sulphate of sodium with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, warming the mixture, and pouring 
the product into water. 


xylene-sulphuric acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHj)SO3 = CgH3(CH3)2°SO H, 
Xylolsulphuric acid. Sulphoxylolic acid. Pro- 
duced by the action of concentrated sulphuric 
acid on xylene. It is very soluble in water, 
and by dry distillation is reconverted into 
xylene. With the oxides it forms salts called 
xylene-sulphates, its potassium and sodium 
salts being soluble in water and alcohol, and 
crystallizing from the latter in silky lamine. 


xy -lén-6l,s. [Formed from Gr. é¥Aov (wulon) 
= wood, and Eng. suff. -ol.] 

Chem. : CgHj90 = CgH3(CH3)2,0H. Dime- 
thyl-phenol. An eight-carbon phenol, pro- 
duced by fusing oxymesitylenic acid with 

_ potash. It melts at 75°, and boils at 213°5°. 


xy-lén-yl, s. [Xyty1.] 


xy-lén-yl’-a-mine, s. 
amine.) [XYLIDINE.] 


¥y-leu'-teg, s. (Gr. fvrcvouar (culeuomat) = 
to gather wood.] 
Entom.: A genus of Zeuzeride. Xyleutes 
cossus is a modern name for the Goatmoth 
(q.v.), better known as Cossus ligniperda, 


HY -li-a, s. (Gr. évAov (wulon) = wood.] 

Bot. : Agenus of Eumimoser, haying sessile, 
sickle-shaped, compressed, woody legumes, 
with partitions between the seeds. Xylia do- 
labriformis (= Mimosa xylocarpa of Roxburgh), 
the Ironwood tree of Peru and Arraean, a 
large deciduous tree growing in India and 
Burmah, yields a red resin, and oil is expressed 
from its seeds. The wood is very durable ; it 
has been used in India and Burmah for rail- 
way sleepers, piles and beams of bridges, 
telegraph-posts, the handles of agricultural 
implements, boat-building, &c. 


y -lic, a. (Gr. é¥Aov(culon) = wood; suff. -ic.] 

rived from wood. 

xylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C3H7O2 = CO’OH:CH3:CH3. Pre- 
pared from brom-metaxylene by the action of 
sodium and carbonic anhydride. It crystal- 


[Eng. xylenyl, and 


xy-16-chlore, s. 


xy-ld-chloér’-ic, a. 


xylaria—xylolsulphuric 


lizes in large monoclinie prisms, slightly 
soluble in water, more so in alcohol, and 
mnelts at 126°, 


xy-lid’-a-mine, s.  [XYLIDINz.] 


xYy-lid’-ic, a. JEng. ayl(ic); suff. -id, -ic.] 
Derived from ee 4 : 


xylidic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgyHg04= CgH3(CH3)(CO*OH):. Ob- 
tained by oxidising pseudo-cumene, xylic acid, 
and paraxylig acid wlth dilute nitric acid. 
It forms colourless crystals, slightly soluble 
in water, and melts at 280° to 283°. 


xy-li-dime, s. (Eng. syl(ene); suff. -id, 
-ine.] [XYLOoIDIN,] 

Chem. : CgHy,N => CgHo(N He). Amidoxy- 
lene. Amidoxylol.. Xylenylamine. A base 
homologous with aniline, produced by the 
action of ammonium sulphide or stannous 
chloride on nitroxylene. It is a colourless 
llquid, heavier than water, and boiling at 215°. 
Heated with tin and hydrochloric acid, it 
solidifies on cooling to a crystalline mass, 
which appears to be a compound of xylidine 
hydrochlorate with stannous chloride. 


xY-lin-a,s. [Lat. zylinwm; Gr. évAwov (eu- 
linon) = cotton.) 

Entom., : The typical genus of Xylinide (q.v.). 
Antenne slightly ciliated in the male ; abdo- 
men depressed, somewhat crested ; forewings 
narrow, elongate, the edges nearly parallel. 
British species three, the Conformist, Xylina 
conformis, the Nonconformist, X. zinckenii, 
and the Gray Shoulder Knot, X. rhizolitha. 


xy-lin’-i-de, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. xylin(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Noctuina, Antenne 
generally simple ; thorax thick ; often crested 
anteriorly ; wings folded in repose like a flat- 
tened roof, Caterpillar long, smooth, gene- 
rally brilliantly coloured. British genera, 
six; species, nineteen. [SHARK-MOTH.] 


xy’-lite, s. [Gr. évdov (ulon) = wood; suff. 
-ite (Min.); Ger. wylith.) 
Min. : Probably a hydrous Asbestos, accord- 
ing to Dana. 


xy-lo-, pref. [Gr. évAov (xulon) = fire-wood, 
wood, timber, a tree.] Of, belonging to, or 
derived from wood. 


xylo-quinone, s. [PHLORONE.] 


xy-lo-bal’-sa-miim, s. [Gr. évdov (xulon) 
= wood, and BédAcapov (balsamon) = balsam. } 
1, The wood of the balsam-tree. 
2. A balsam obtained by decoction of the 
orgs and leaves of Amyris gileadensis in 
water. 


xy-lo’-bi-is, s. 
(bios) = life.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Chilognatha, family 
Archiulide, Segments divided by cross su- 
tures into numerous fragments. Several species 
occur in the Carboniferous rocks of Nova 
Scotia, and one in those of Scotland. The 
type is Xylobius sigillarie, of the Nova Scotia 
Coal-field, found by Sir J. W. Dawson in the 
hollow trunks of Sigillaria, &c. Xylobius is 
the earliest known representative of the My- 
riapoda, 


xy-ld-cAm’-pa, s. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. céum 
(kampé) =a caterpillar.) 

Entom.: A genus of Xylinide, with one 
British species, Xylocampa lithorhiza, the 
Early Gray Moth. The long caterpillar feeds 
exposed jon honeysuckle in June, July, and 
August. 


xy-lé-carp, s. [XyLocaRpus.] 
Bot.: A hard and woody fruit. 


xy-l0-car’-poiis, a. [Xyzocarpus.] Hay- 
ing fruit which becomes hard or woody, 


[Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 


(Pref. zylo-, and Gr. Bios 


* _ , 4 
xy-lé-car’-piis, s. 
xaptos (karpos) = fruit.] 
Bot.: A genus of Trichiliee (q.v.), now 
generally combined with Carapa (q.v.). 


{Pref. aylo-, and Gr. 
xAwpds (chléros) = green.) 
Min.: The same as OXHAVERITE (q.V.). 


(Pref. zylo-, and Gr. 
XAwpés (chléros) = green.] (See compound.) 


xy-log’-ra-pheér, s. 
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xylochloric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Fordos’ name for the green colour- 
ing matter of decayed wood, It may be ex- 
tracted by chloroform. 


xy-ldc'-0-pa, s. [Gr. fvAoxdros (xulokopos): 
= hewing or felling wood: évAov (wulon) = 
wood, and xory (kopé) = a cutting.) 

Entom.: A large genus of Scopulipedes, 
with sharp-pointed mandibles by which they 
bore holes in timber. In several] species the 
females are black, while the males are bright- 
yellow. [CARPENTER-BEE. ] 


xy-1d-cryptite, s. [Pref. xylo- ; Gr. xpurrés 
(cruptos) = concealed, hidden, and suff. -ite 
(Min.). ] 
Min. : The same as SCHEERERITE (q.V.). 


+ xy-lo’-di-tim, s. (Gr. fvAdéns (xulddzs) = 
hard as wood, woody: pref. zylo-, and Gr. 
eldos (eidos) = form.] 


Bot. ; An Achenium (q.v.). 


xy-ld-graph, s. [Gr. Aor (xulon) = wood,, 
and ypagw (graphd) = to write, to draw.] Am 
engraving on wood, or an impression from 
such an engraving. 


“Some of the zylographs of the first edition of the 
Pibey Pauperum.”—Saturday Review, March 29, 1884, 
p. 420. 


(Eng. xylograph ; -er.} 
One who engraves on wood. 


“A paper was read by Mr.jGeorge Clulow, xylo- 
grapher,—Atheneum, May 17, 1884, p. 684, 


xy-lé-graph’-ic, xy-lo-graph’-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. xylograph ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to xylography (q.v.). 


xy-log’-ra-phy, s. (Eng. vylograph; -y.} 

1, A mode of printing or graining from the 
natural surface of the wood. A pieceof wood 
is selected of fine quality, having the patterm 
of graindesired. Thesurface is treated chemi- 

,cally to open the pores, After itis dry the 
surface is painted and a sized sheet of paper 
laid over the board, and both run together 
between rollers in the manner of copperplate 
printing. The paint is then transferred to 
the board, the differences in the absorbent 
qualities of the board determining the depth 
of colour. The paper is laid face downward 
on the article to be ornamented, and rubbed 
on the back with a soft pad to transfer the 
impression. 

2. A name given to a process of decorative 
painting on wood. A selected pattern or de- 
sign is drawn on wood, which is then engraved, 
or the design is reproduced in zine by the 
ordinary method. An electrotype cast is 
taken from the woodcut or zine plate, apd 
smooth surfaces of wood are printed from the 
stereotype under regulated pressure with pig- 
ments prepared for the purpose. The colour 
penetrates the wood, leaving no outside film, 
and after being French-polished, or covered 
with a fluid enamel, the wood may be rubbed, 
scrubbed, or even sand-papered without de- 
stroying the pattern. (Ure.) 


xy-10'-id, s. [XyYLorpIn.] 
Chem. : Lowig’s name for the radicle xylyl,. 
CgHo. 
xy’-l0id, a. [Xyorpin.] Having the nature. 
of wood ; resembling wood, 


xy-10'-i-din, s. [Gr. f¥Aov (zulon), and eldos 
(eidos) = form, appearance. ] 

Chem. : CgHgNO7 = CgHo(NOo)05. Pyroxam. 
Nitramidin. fixp osive starch, An explosive 
compound, discovered by Braconnot in 1833, 
and prepared by triturating starch with fuming: 
nitric acid till it is reduced to a semi-finid 
mass, and adding twenty-five parts of water 
It is a white, inodorous, and tasteless powder, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and chloro- 
form, slightly soluble in glacial acetic acid. 
When struck with a hammer it detonate 
melts when heated, and bursts into flame a 
180°, leaving a carbonaceous residue. 100 
parts of starch yield 130 parts of xyloidin, 


xy-lo’-i-dine, s, [Xytorpi.] 
Chem: The same as XYLIDINE (q.V.). 


xXy-151’, s. [Gr. EvAov (wulon) = wood ; suff. -ol.}) 
[XYLENE.] 


xy-161-siil-phiir’-ic, a. (Pref, rylo-, and Fng. 
sulphuric.) Derived from or containing xylene 


Ip 
and sulphuric acid. 


boil, bd); pdt, J5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist, ph =f 
-tian, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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i fectiieY dat has acid, s. [XYLENE- 
Cc 


SULPHURIC ACID.] 


xy-10-m6-liim, s. (Pref. zxylo-, and Gr. 
pndrov (mélon) = an apple.) 

Bot. : A genus of Grevillide (q.v.). Austra- 
lian trees, with opposite leaves, axillary spikes 
of flowers, and very thick, woody fruit, in- 
versely pear-shaped. One species, Xylomelum 
pyriforme, is cultivated in British greenhouses. 


KY -l6-pHl, 2. [Pref. xyl(o)-, and Eng. opal.] 
Min. ; The same as Woop-oPAt (q.v.). 


HY-10'-p8-pe, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. xylop(ia) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Anonacee : stamens indefi- 
nite in number ; ovules, few or many, inserted 
in the ventral suture of the fruit. 


xy-loph’-a-ga, s. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. gayety 
(phagein) = to eat.] 

1. Entomology (As a Plural): 

(1) A section of Securifera, including those 
Sawflies the larve of which burrow in the 
woody portions of plants instead of eating 
the leaves. (Sr1ricip#, URoceRID«.] 

(2) A sub-tribe of Rhynchophora, compre- 
hending those weevils which, both in their 
immature and in their perfect state, bore into 
the solid wood of trees. 


2. Zool. : A génus of Pholadide (q.v.), with 
two species, from Norway, Britain, and South 
America. Shell globular, with a transverse 
furrow ; anterior margin reflected, covered by 
two accessory valves within which the animal 
is included, except the contractile siphons. 
The species burrow in floating wood and in 
timbers which are always covered by the sea. 


xy-loph -a-gan, s. [XyLopHaca.] Any ani- 
mal of the group Xylophaga. 


+ xy-loph’-a-ai, s. pl. [XyvLopHaca.] 
Enitom. : A sub-tribe of Beetles, tribe Tetra- 
mera, instituted by Latreille, and approxi- 
mately equal to the family Scolytide (q.v.). 


¢xy-l0-phag-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. xylo- 
phag(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Entom.: A family of Diptera, now reduced 
to a sub-family. Xylophagine, or Xylopha- 
gides (q.v.). ' 


xy-10-pha-g1-n2&, xy-l6-phag-i-dés, 
s.pl. [Mod. Lat. xylophag(us); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -inw, or masc. & fem. -ides.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Stratiomyide, 
having seven or eight free abdominal segments. 
The larve are believed to live in rotten wood, 
Some South American species are an inch and 
a quarter long. 


xy-loph-a-goiis,a. [Xy.torHaga.] Feeding 
on and ‘boring into wood. 


“ Chelura terebrans is one of the most injurious 
aylophagous crustaceans known. It is commonly 
found associated with another wood-borer, the Lim- 
noria lignorum.”—Cassell's Nat. Hist., 


xy-loph’-a-gis, s. [XyLopHaca.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Xylophagine 
(q.v.). The larve live in dead and decaying 
wood or in garden mould. There are a dozen 
or more species in North America. The adults 
bear a remarkable resemblance to certain 
hymenopterous insects. 


xy-l0-pha-si-a, s. (Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 
ddors (phasis) = appearance. ] 

Entom.; A genus of Night Moths, family 
Apamide. Antennz long, pubescent in the 
male; abdomen long, crested ; foré wings 
long, more or less denticulated. British spe- 
cies six, the type being Xylophasia polyodon, 
the Dark Arches, a night moth having the 
fore wings grayish-brown, with four trans- 
verse, toothed, paler lines, and with two 
black streaks from the base, and another from 
the centre of the wing; expansion of wings 
an inch and three-quarters to two inches. 
Common, ‘ 


* xy-loph’-i-lan, s. 
Eng. suff. -an.] 
Entom.: Any individual belonging to the 
Xylophili (q.v.). 
€ s7_lonh’. 7 
xy-loph’-i-li, s. pi. 
prréw (philed) = to love. 
Entom.: A section of Lamellicorn Beetles, 
Cone Macleay’s Dynastide and Rutelide 
q.v. 2 tA 


(Mod. Lat. rylophil(i) ; 


(Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 
J 


xylomelum—xyster 


xY-loph’-i-loits, a. [XyLopniui.] Growing 
upon or feeding on wood. 


xy-lo-phone, s. A musical instrument 

* consisting essentially of a row of parallel bars 
of wood, of graduated lengths, which are 
played upon with small mallets. 


xy-loph’-yl-la, «. (Pref. wylo-, and Gr. 
pvddAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Bot.: A genus of Phyllanthee (q.v.), some- 
times reduced to a sub-genus of Phyllanthus. 
Shrubs, without leaves, but with leaf-like 
branches bearing the flowers on notches in 
their margin. Natives of the tropics, espe- 
cially of the West Indies, where they are called 
Seaside Laurels and Love-flowers. 


xy-lo’-pi-a, s. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. mxpds 
(pikros) = sharp, bitter.] 

Bot.; The typical genus of Xylopez (q.v.). 
Trees or shrubs, with oblong or lanceolate 
leaves and axillary bracteate peduncles, one 
or many flowered ; calyx, three,to five-lobed, the 
segments ovate, acute, coriaceous ; petals, six, 
in two rows, the outer three the largest; sta- 
mnens, many, inserted into a globose receptacle ; 
carpels, two to fifteen, each with one or two 
seeds, Known species about twelve, some of 
which are often placed in the genus Habzelia 
(q.v.). Natives of South America and the 
West Indies. They readily strike root when 
a small fragment of them is placed in the 
bara Xylopia sericea, the Pindaiba of Rio 

aneiro, bears a highly aromatic fruit, which 
may be used as pepper, with which it agrees 
in its flavour. Good cordage is made from 
the fibres of its bark, The wood, bark, and 
berries of X. glabra, the Bitter-wood of the 
West Indies, taste like orange-seeds, and im- 
part a similar flavour to the wild pigeons which 
feed on them. It is said to be useful in colic 
and for creating anappetite. Martius believes 
the fruit of X. grandiflora to constitute a valu- 
able febrifuge used by the South American 
Indians. The dry fruits of X. aromatica form 
the Piper ethiopicum of commerce, used as 
pepper by the West African negroes, 


xy-lo-py-rog’-ra-phy, s. (Gr. £vAov(xulon) 
= wood ; rip (pur), genit. mipos (puros)= fire, 
and ypadw (grapho) = to write, to draw.] The 
act or art of drawing poker-pictures (q.v.). 


xy-lo-rét’-in-ite, s. [Pref. zylo-, and Eng. 
retinite ; Ger. xyloretin.] 

Min.: A hydrocarbon compound obtained 
by the action of alcohol on fossil pine-wood 
Massive, but crystallizes in needles of the 
orthorhombic system from a naphtha solution. 
Colour, white. 

xy-los’-té-in, s. [Mod. Lat. xylostewm (see 
def.) ; Eng. suff. -in.] 

Chem. : A glucoside obtained from the ber- 
ries of the Fly Honeysuckle (Lonicera Xylos- 
tewm). It is non-volatile, very bitter, insol- 
uble in water, very soluble in alcoholand ether, 
and yields sugar when decomposed by acids. 


xy-l0-téch-nd-graph-i-ca, s._ (Pref. 
aylo-; Gr. réxvy (techné) =an art, and ypagr- 
«os (graphikos) = capable of drawing or paint- 
ing.] The art of staining wood in colors. 
xy -l6-tile, s. (Pref. srylo-, and Gr. tidos 
(tilos) = a fibre.] i 
Min.: A doubtful mineral; according to 
Dana is probably but an altered asbestos. 


xy-16-tri’-pés, s. [Pref. zylo-, and Gr. 
TpuTaw (trupad) = to bore, to pierce. ] 

Entom.: A genus of Dynastide or Dynas- 
tinw, formerly merged in Dynastes. It in- 
cludes large lamellicorn beetles. Xylotrupes 
gideon, a native of Malacca, attacks the cocoa- 
nut palm. 


xy -lyl, s. [Gr. fdAov (culon) = wood ; suff. -yl.] 
Chem.: CgHg. The hypothetie radicle of 
xylene. 
xy-lyl’-a-mine, s. [Eng. sylyl, and amine.] 
Chem,: This. name belongs to a base, 
CgHy'HaN = CoH, 4 CHAN) (not yet ob- 


tained), related to benzylamine, C7H7‘HoN, 
in the same manner as xylidine, OgHa(N Hy)= 


CoHy(NH:){ GH3, is related to toluidine, CgHy 
(NHp)‘CHy... (Watts.) 


xy -lyl-éne, s. [Eng. xylyl; -ene] > 
Chem,: CgHg. A diatomic radicle related 


to xylyl, CgHg, in the same manner as. ethy- 
lene is related to ethyl. . (Watts.) 


xylylene-diamine, s. 

Chem. : Cg Hy2Ne = Cg Hio(NH)o. Xylene- 
diamine. A crystalline compound formed by 
the action of tin and hydrochloric acid on 
dinitroxylene. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


xy-lyl-ic, a. [Eng. xylyl; -ic.] 
to or containing xylyl. 


xylylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C9Hj902 = CgH3(CH3)e0OeH. A 
crystalline body obtained by oxidizing cumene 
with potassic dichromate and sulphuric acid. 
It is sparingly soluble in boiling water, very 
soluble in alcohol and ether, melts at 103°, 
and boils at 273°. On treating it with chromic 
acid, it is converted into insolinic acid, 


xyr’-id, s. [Xyzis.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The order Xyridaces (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) a Qv 


xyr-i-da’-cé-z, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. zyris, 
genit. vyrid(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. acew.] 
Bot, : Xyrids ; an order of Endogens typical 
of the alliance Xyridales. Herbaceous, sedgy 
plants, with fibrous roots; leaves radical, 
ensiform, or filiform, with enlarged, scarious, 
sheathing bases; flowers in terminal, imbri- 
cated, scaly heads; sepals three, glumaceous ; 
corolla gamopetalous, with three thin, long, 
and coloured petaloid divisions ; fertilestamens 
three, others, alternate with the divisions of 
the corolla, sterile; style trifid ; ovary single, 
one- celled, with parietal placentz bearing 
numerous ovules; fruit capsular, three-valved. 
Chiefly natives of the Tropics. There are two 
genera, Aboldoba and Xyris (q.v.). 


xyr’-id-al, «. [Xyripauzs.] 

Bot.: Of or belonging to the genus Xyris 

or to the order Xyridacez, as the ayridat 
alliance. (Lindley.) 


xyr-i-da/-lég, s. pl. 
Mod. Lat. xyridalis.] 
Bot. : Lindley’s fourteenth alliance of En- 
dogens. Hypogynous, bisexual, tripetaloid 
Endogens, with copious albumen. It contains 
four orders, Philydracese, Xyridacesze, Com- 
melynacee, and Mayacee. (Lindley.) 


xyr-is, s. [Lat., from Gr. fvpis (curis)=a 
kind of flag, Iris fetidissima.] 

Bot. ; The typical genus of Xyridacee (q.v.). 
Sedge-like plants, with narrow, radical leaves, 
and scapes bearing heads of yellow, fugaceous 
flowers. Known species about fifty, chiefly 
from tropical America, but a few from the 
hotter parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. The 
leaves and root of Xyris indica are given in 
India against ringworm, itch, and leprosy; 
those of X. americana and X. vaginata are 
used for a similar purpose, the former in 
Guiana, the latter in Brazil. 


xY¥s-ma-lo’-bi-tim, s. [Gr. gdoua (wusma) 
= a filing, a shaving, and AoBds (lobos) = a 
legume, a pod. So named because the fruits 
are covered with scales. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Asclepiadacee. Erect 
perennial shrubs with large flowers in umbels ; 
corolla bell-shaped, with spreading segments, 
staminal corona at the top of the tube of fila- 
ments, consisting of ten parts in a single 
series. Known species eight or nine, all but 
one from the Cape of Good Hope. The re- 
maining one, Xysmalobiwm Heudelotianwm, is 
from. Senegambia, where its root is eaten by 
the negroes. X. padifoliwm is cultivated in 
English gardens. 

xyst, xyst’-Os, xyst/-ls, s. [Lat. xystus, 
from Gr. éva7ds (wustos), from évw (xud) = to 
scrape, from its smooth and polished floor.] 

Anc. Arch.: A sort of covered portico or 
open court of great length in proportion to 
the width, in which the athletes performed 
their exercises. 

xys-tarch, s. [Gr. &Joros (eustos), and 
apxw (archd) = to rule.] 

Gr, Antig.: An Athenian officer who pre- 
sided over the gymnastic exercises of the 
xyst (q.v.). 1S 

Pei a $f “ 
| xYs'-tér, s. [Gr., from vw (wud) = to rub, to 
scrape.) ; eid ‘ 

Surg.: An instrument for scraping bones. 


Pertaining 


(Mase. & fem. pl. of 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; ws, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
“oF, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, = 6; ey= 4; qu = kw. 
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* ya, adv. 
yac-a-ré, s. [Jacarn] 
yac’-ca, s. [Native name.) (See etym. and 


yacht (ch silent), * yatcht, s. 


Y. 


%, the twenty-fifth letter of the English alpha- 


et is, in modern English, both a consonant 
and avowel. It is taken from the Latin, 
into which language it was adopted from the 
Greek Y (v) or upsilon. It sometimes repre- 
sents the Anglo-Saxon s, which is supposed 
to have had a sound resembling that of the 
French u or German wu, 

J. At the beginning of syllables, and when 
followed by a vowel, y is a palatal consonant, 
being formed by bringing the middle of the 


tongue in contact with the palate, nearly in | 


the position to which the g hard brings it. 
Hence, the A.S. hard g has often been softened 
to y, as in day=A.8. dag, may=A.S. mag, 
&c. In words of Romance origin y frequently 
represents : 

1, French -ie = Lat. -ia, as in barony, 
1S lclill copy, jolly, family, memory, victory, 

Ce 

2. Lat. -iwm, as augury, horology, remedy, 
study, &c. 

8. Lat. -atus, as attorney, deputy, ally, 
quarry. 

4, Fr. -if; Lat. -ivus, as hasty (=O. Fr. 
hastif), jolly (= Mid. Eng. jolif; O. Fr. jolt, 
fem. jolive), testy, &c. 

5, Many words ending iny have come through 
Lat. nouns in -ia(=Fr. -ie), from Gr. -.a, 
-era, as analogy,, apology, blasphemy, philo- 
sophy, &c. 

6. As an adje¢tival termination, y generally 
represents the A.S. -ig, as in stony=A.8, 
stanig, hungry = A.S. hungrig. So also in 
some nouns it represents A.8. -ig, as in honey 
=A.8. hunig. In the suffix, -ly it is both an 
adjectival and an adverbial suffix, and repre- 
sents the A.S. -ic, -ice, or -iche, as godly = 
AS. gots, friendly = A.8. fredndlic, hardly 
=A.S. heardlice. In nouns ending in -ty, 
this ending represents the Fr. -¢é, Lat. -tatem 
nominative -tas), as in vanity (= Fr. vanité, 

t. vanitatem, accus. of vanitas), calamity, &c. 

TI. In the middle, and at the end of words, 
i a& vowel, and is precisely the same as i. 

en accented it is pronounced as ¢ long, as 
in dé-fy', dy'-ing, &c., and when unaccented 
as i short, as in glér’-7, jol’-ly, cit’-y, &e. 

 Y was sometimes called the Pythagorean 
letter, from its Greek original in its form of 
three limbs representing the sacred triad 
formed by the duad proceeding from the 
monad, 

' ¥ (1) As @ symbol ; In chem., Y is the symbol 
of Yttrium (q.v.). 


(2) As a numeral: Y stands for 150, and 
with a dash over it (Y) for 150,000. 


—, pref. [See def.] A common prefix in Mid. 
ing. words, and representing the A.S. -e or 
be ° in yclept, yclad. It is the same as Ger- 
q.v.). 


Something resembling, in shape, the 
letter ¥ ; as a forked pipe or coupling of that 
form, a set of railroad tracks in the form of a 
triangle (used instead of a turntable), &. 


[Yza.] 


compound.) 


yacca-wood, s. 

Bot. & Comm.: The wood of Podocarpus 
coriacea, used in the West Indies as an orna~ 
mental timber for cabinet work. 


(Dut, jagt 
Sete a aa jacht), so named from its speed, 

om Dut. jagten (formerly jachtin) =to speed, 
to hunt; jagt (formerly jacht)=a hunting, 
from jagen=to hunt or chase deer, hares, 
&c. ; cogn. with Ger. jagen=to hunt; pro- 
bably allied to Ger. jahe; O. H. Ger. gahi= 
quick, sudden, rash ; Ger. gehen = to go ; Dut. 
gaan, gaen = to go. sae A decked plea- 
sure vessel; a light and elegantly fitted-up 
~vessel, used either for racing or for pleasure 
trips, or as an official or state vessel to convey 
royal personages or Government officials from 
place to place. The rigs are various, and 
Many pleasure yachts now have steam-power 
as an accessory, or for use during calms, 


Y—yamadou 


Racing yachts are built with very fine lines, , 


enormous spars and sails, and have the hull 
deeply ballasted, thus sacrificing everything 
to speed. The centre-board yachts of the 
United States are unsurpassed for speed. 


yacht-club, s. A club or society of 
yacht-owners for racing purposes, &c,, com- 
manded by a commodore, 


yacht (ch silent), v.i. [Yacut, s.] To sail or 
cruise about in a yacht. 


yacht’-6r (ch silent), s. (Eng. yacht ; -er.] One 
who commands a yacht; one who sails or 
cruises about in a yacht. 


yachts’-man (hf silent), s, [Eng. yacht, and 
mam.] One who keeps or sails a yacht; one 
who is skilled in the management of a yacht. 


yachta’-man-ship (ch silent), s (Eng. 
yachtsman ; -ship.] The art or science of sail- 
ing or managing a yacht. 


tyachts’-wom-an (ch silent), s, [Eng. 
yacht, s., and woman.) A woman skilled in 
or fond of yachting. 


“It [the Sea-Eagle] is much exposed to the attacks 
of marauding yachtsmen and yachtswomen,”—Athen- 
@um, Sept. 1, 1888, p. 294. 


ya-cfi-ma-ma, s. 
Mother of Waters.] 
Anthrop. : The Watermamma (q.v.). 


* yAaf, pret. of v. [GIVvE.] 


* yAfF, v.i. [From the sound made.] [Yap.] 
o bark like a dog in a passion; to yelp; 
hence, to talk pertly. (Scotch.) 


yaf’-fle, yaf-fil, yaf-fin-gale, yaf- 
filer, s. [For etym. see def. and extract.] 
Ornith. : Provincial names for Gecinus viri- 
dis, the Green Nhe iD from its ordinary 
cry, which is a cheerful, laughing call, several 
times repeated, and which was formerly be- 
lieved to be a sure sign of rain. 


“* Papi’ or ‘ Fafingale' refers to the bird’s common 
cry, which has been well compared by Gilbert White 
and many others to the sound of laughter.”"— Farrell: 
Brit. Birds (ed, 4th) ii. 461, 


ya'-gér, s. (Ger. jdger =a huntsman, from 
jagen = to hunt.] A member of certain regi- 
ments of light infantry in the armies of vari- 
ous German states. The name is derived from 
their being originally composed of jagers or 
huntsmen. [Cf. CHAssEUR.] 


yag-geér, s. [Dut. jager=a huntsman, a 
driver,] [YacErR.] A wanderer about the 
country ; a travelling pedlar, (Scotch,) 


[South Amer. Indian = 


ya-hod, s. [A word of no etymology.] A 
name given by Swift in his Gulliver’s Travels 
to a race of brutes, described as having human 
forms and vicious and degraded propensities. 
They were subject to the Houyhnhnms, or 
horses endowed with human reason. Hence 
the term is applied to a rough, low, boorish, 
or uneducated person, 


“The passionate exclamation of a mere yahoo of a 
stable-boy."—Graves - Spiritual Quixote, bk. iv., ch. x. 


{ Also used adjectively. 


“That hated animal, a yahoo squire.”—Warton: 
Newmarket, 170. 


Yaj'-ur, *Yaj-tsh, s. [Sansc. yaf= to sacri- 
fice.] (See etym. and compound.) 


Yajur-Veda, s. 

Hindoo Sacred Literature; The third portion 
of the Veda, generally called the third Veda. 
It consists not merely of verses from the Rig 
Veda, but also of prose sentences used at the 
offering of certain sacrifices, There are two 
editions called the Black and the White 
Yajur. [VEDA.] 


yak, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Poephagus (+ Bos) grunniens, a species 
of ox from the mountainous regions of Tibet. 
There are two races: the wild yak, generally 
black, which is found near the snow line, 
descending into the valleys in winter, and a 
domesticated raee of various colours, black 
and white being most common, The yak is 
about the size of the common ox, to which it 
has a general resemblance, but it is covered 
with a thick coat of long, silky hair, hanging 
down like the fleece of a sheep, completely 
investing the tail, and forming a lengthy 
fringe along the shoulders, flanks, and thighs. 
Mr. Bartlett considers that this fringe, which 
exists in both races, was developed as a pro- 
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tection to the animal in its alpine haunts, aa 
the long hair forms a sort of mat which de- 
fends the body from the effects of cold when 
the animal is reposing in the snow. The 
domesticated race is of great importance to 
the natives of Tibet. The yak is employed as 
beast of burden, but never for tillage or 
draught; the milk is very rich, and yields 
excellent butter; the flesh is of the finest 


quality, and that of the calves far superior ta | 
ordinary veal. The hair is spun into ropes, 
and made into coverings for tents, and the 
soft fur of the hump and withers is woven 
into a fine strong cloth. The tails, often dyed 
red, are made into the chowries, or fly-flap- 
pers, used in India. Yaks are often seen in 
zoological gardens and menageries, and have 
repeatedly bred in Europe, and it is probable 
that they might be advantageously introduéed 
into the Pipers of Scotland and the north- 
ern parts of the Continent of Europe. 


yak-lace, s. A coarse strong lace made 
from the hair of the Yak (q.v.) 


yald, a. [Yewp, a.] 
*yald, * yalde, pret. @ pa. par. of v. [YreLD.] 


yald, yauld, a. [Icel. gildr = stout, brawny, 


strong; Dan. & Sw. gild.] 


Supple, active. 
athletic. (Scotch.) " ; 


yall, a. [YeEtp.] 
* yalte, pret. of v. 
yam, s. [Fr.igname ; Sp. name, from Port. in- 


(Yrexp.] 


jvame, probably from some African language.] 

Botany: 

1, The root of various species of Dioscorea, 
of which more than 150 are known, also the 
plants themselves. They are herbs or under- 
shrubs with fleshy tuberous roots, stems 
twining to the left hand; leaves generally 
alternate, always entire, and with several 
strongly marked veins running throughout 
their entire length. orescence consisting 
of spikes of small 
unisexual flowers, 
with a perianth 
enclosing in the 
males six stamens 
and in the female 
a three-celled ov- 
ary. They are 
chiefly natives of 
America and of 
Asia, but a few are 
African, and three 
or four Australian. 
The Common Yam, 
Dtoscorea sativa, is 
a native of Mala- 
bar, Jaya, and the Philippines; D, alata 
of the Moluccas and Java; D, globosa, D. 
purpurea, D. rubella, D. fasciculata of India ; 
D. Batatas of China and Japan; but most 
of these are now introduced into tropical 
countries to which they are not indigenous. 
The largest of the esculent roots of the several 
species of yam are two or three feet across, 
occasionally reaching thirty pounds weight. 
They are used as substitutes for potatoes in 
the regions where they grow. They are eaten 
either roasted or boiled, and the flower also 
is made into bread and puddings. 

2, (Pl.): The order Dioscareacee. (Lindley.) 


yam’-a-d6u, s. [Guiaranname.] ~ 


Bot.: An oil expressed from the seeds of 
Myristica sebifera, a tree about ten feet high, 
growing in Guiana. 


boil, béy; pout, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


~Clan, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble. dle, &. = bel. del. 
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yim’-ér, yam'-mér, yam-our, yom-er, 
v.i. [A.B. gedmerian = to lament, from gedmer 
(O. L. Ger. jdmar, O. H. Ger. jamarer) = la- 
mentable ; O. H. Ger. jdmaron = to lament ; 
Ger. jammeren.] To lament, to fret, to ery, to 
yell, to whine. (Scotch or Provincial.) 


“The child . . . does yammer constantly, that can't 
be denied,”—Miss Ferrier: Marriage, ch, xix. 


*yane, v.i. [YAWwN, v.] 


yank (1), s. [Wan«, v.] 

1. A jerk, a twitch. (Amer.) 

2. A quick, sharp stroke or blow. (Scotch.) 
3. (Pl.): A kind of leggings. (Prov.) 


yank: (2), s. An abbreviation of Yankee (q.v.). 


yank, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps a 
nasalized form akin to Ger. jagen = to hunt.) 
[Yacur.] 


A. Transitive: 

1, To twitch or jerk powerfully. (Amer.) 

2. To snatch away unexpectedly. (Amer.) 

B. [ntransitive: 

1. To work Langa fol actively. Often 
with on; as, She yanked on at the work. 

2. To speak in a yelping or affected tone; 
to scold, to nag. 


Van'-keé, s. & a. [A word of doubtful origin. 
According to Mr. Heckewelder (Indian Na- 
tions, p. 112, quoted in Bartlett: Dict. of 
Americanisms, s.v.), the word was the first 
effort of the Indians ‘‘to imitate the sound of 
the national name of the English, which they 
pronounced Yengees.” According to Dr. W. 
Gordon (Hist. Amer. War, 1789, i. 324-5, 
quoted by Skeat), it was a favourite cant word 
in Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1718, and 
meant ‘ excellent,” as a yankee good horse, 
yankee good rider, &c. He supposes that it 
was adopted by the students there as a by- 
word, and, being carried by them from the 
college, obtained currency in the New Eng- 
land colonies, until at length it was taken up 
in other parts of the country, and applied to 
New Englanders generally as a term of slight 
reproach. Skeat, with reference to this ac- 
‘count of the origin of the word, compares 
Lowland Scotch yankie = a sharp, clever, for- 
ward woman ; yanker=an agile girl, an in- 
cessant talker, also=a smart stroke, a great 
falsehood, the fundamental idea being that of 
quick motion. [Yacut, s., YANK (1), s.] Web- 
ster refers to another etymology: that it is 
“a corruption of Jankin, a dimin. of John, a 
nickname given to the English colonists of 
Connecticut by the Dutch settlers of New 
York ;”” but this is rejected by Skeat as 
Jooking ‘‘ very like a pure invention.”] 
A. As substantive: 


1, The popular name for the citizens of New 
England, but frequently applied by foreigners 
to all the innabitants of the United States. 
During the American Revolution it was 
applied to all the insurgents, and during the 
Civil War it was the term commonly applied 
‘by the Confederate soldiers to the Federals. 

2. A glass of whiskey sweetened with mo- 
lasses. (Amer.) 

B., As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Yankees, 
or Americans, 


Yankee-doodle, s. 

1. The name given to a famous air, now re- 

rded as the national air of the United States. 

ery many accounts have been given of its 
origin : some have professed to trace it to the 
time of the Great Rebellion, and have asserted 
that ‘‘Nankee Doodle” was a nickname for 
Cromwell, and that the rhyme 

“* Nankee Doodle came to town, on alittle pony, 

He Aa feather in his cap, and called him maca- 
referred to his entry into Oxford. The term 
“*macaroni” sufficiently confutes the theory, 
for the Macaroni Club did not come into 
existence till the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In all probability the tune is of 
English origin, and not more than a hundred 
and fifty years old. The first mention of it 
‘m print is said to occur in the Boston Journal 
of the Times for September, 1768 : 

“Those ing in boats observed 4 rejoicings, 
and that the Yankee Doodle song was the capital piece 
in the band of music.” 

The words, probably composed by Dr. Schuck- 
burg who served under General Amherst, in 
the French and Indian war of 1755, are now 
never heard. According to Mr. Barclay Squire, 


yamer—yare 


‘as a melody it has little beyond simplicity 
in its favour, but there is a quaint direct and 
incisive character about it which redeems it 
from vulgarity, besides which the historical 
associations of the tune, connected as it is 
with the establishment of American Indepen- 
dence, should have saved it from some of the 
criticisms to which it has been subjected.” 
(Grove: Dict. Music.) 
2, A Yankee. 


Yankee-doodledom, s. A term occa- 
sionally applied by the people of the Southern 
States to New England. 


Yankee-gang, s. An arrangement in a 
saw-mill (Canada) adapted for logs of 21 inches 
diameter and under. It consists of two sets 
of gang-saws, having parallel ways in the im- 
mediate vicinity of each other. One is the 
slabbing-gang, and reduces the log to a balk 
and slab-boards, The balk is then shifted to 
the stock-gang, which rips it into lumber. 


VWan'-keé-fied, a. (Eng. Yankee ; Sy, -ed.] 
Like a Yankee ; after the Yankee fashion. 


“The Colonel whittled away at a bit of stick in the 
most Fankeafled way possible."—A Stray Yankee in 
Texas, p. 118 (Bartlett.) 


YVan'-keé-ism, s. (Eng. Yankee; -ism.) An 
idiom or practice of the Yankees. 


** Approaching very fast the sublime of yankeeiam.” 
—Thomas Moore: ary, vii. 281. 


yan'-kér, yan’-kie, s. [Yanx, v.] 
1, A sharp, clever, forward woman, 
2. An agile girl; an incessant speaker. 
3, A smart stroke. 
4, A great falsehood. 
{ Scotch in all senses, 


* yan’-ky, s. [YANKEE.] 
Naut, : Some species of ship. 
“‘Yawing like a Dutch yanky.”—Smoliett: Mr L. 
Greaves, ch. iii. “ 
yin’-d-lite, s. [Gr. toy (ion) =a violet,.and 
AL@os (lithos) =a stone ; Ger. yanolithe.] 
Min.: The same as AXINITE (q.V.). 


yaourt, s. [Turk.] A fermented liquor or 
milk-beer, similar to koumiss, made by the 
Turks. (Simmonds.) 


*yap, vi. [Icel. gjalpa = to yelp; cf. Fr. 
japper =to bark.] To yelp, to bark. 


* yap, s. (Yar, v.] The cry of a dog; a bark, 
a yelp. 


ya’-podck, s. [Named from the river Yapock, 
or Oyapock, separating French Guiana from 
Brazil, where the species was first found.] 
Zool. : Cheironectes variegatus (or t palmatus), 
from Guiana and Brazil. It is rather larger 
than a common rat, with large, naked ears, 
and a long, nearly naked, tail; fur brown 
above, with three transverse bright gray 
bands, interrupted in the middle, white be- 
low. Its habits closely resemble those of the 
otter, and it feeds on crustaceans and other 
aquatic animals. [CHEIRONECTES, 2.] 


yap-on, s. [Native name (?)] 
Bot.: The South Sea tea, Ilex vomitoria. 
(lunx.] 


* yar, v.i. [YaRR, v.] 


yar, yare, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Sour, brack- 
ish. (Prov.) 


* yar’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. yar(e); -age.] 

Naut.: The managable character of a ship 

at sea. 

“To the end that he might, with his light ships 
well manned with watermen, turn and environ the 
gallies of the enemies, the which were heavy of yar- 
age, both for their bigness, as also for the lack of 
watermen to row them.’—WNorth: Plutarch, p. 941. 


yarb, s. [See def.] A provincial corruption 
of herb. 


“* Some skill in yards, as she called her simples."— 
Kingsley: Westward Ho! ch, iv. 


yard (1), * yarde(1), * yerd (1), * yerde 
(1), s. [A.S. gyrd, gierd=a stick, a rod; 
cogn. with Dut. garde =a twig, a rod; Ger. 
gerte=a rod, a switch; O. H. Ger. gerta, 
kerta =a rod, gart =a goad; Icel. gaddr=a 
goad, spike, sting; A.S. gid =a goad; Goth. 
gazds = a goad, prick, sting.] [GaD, GoaD.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, Arod, a stick. (Chaucer: C. T., 149.) 


*2. A long piece of timber, as a rafter or 
the like. 

3. A pole or rod for measuring a yard; @ 
yard-stick or yard-measure. 

4, The British and American standard of 
measure, being equal to three feet or thirty- 
six inches. [MEASURE, s.,@]1.; Foot.] Asa 
cloth measure the yard is divided into four 
quarters = sixteen nails, A square yard con- 
tains nine square feet, and a cubic-yard 
twenty-seven cubic feet. A yard = 91°4392 
centimetres, a square yard = 8361°13 square 
centimetres, and a cubic yard = 764,535 cubic 
centimetres. 

“For if I measure anything by a yard, I know 
whether the thing I measure be longer or shorter than 
that Ep yard, though perhaps the yard I 
Measure by be not exactly the standard.’—Locke: 
On Hum. Underst., bk, ii., ch. xxviii. 

5. The male organ of generation, the penis. 

II, Naut.: A spar slung from a mast and 
serving to extend a sail. Yards are either 
square, lateen, or lug-sail. Yards for square 
sails are suspended across the mast at right 
angles, and are of a cylindrical form, tapering 
from the middle, which is termed the slings, 
towards the extremities, which are called the 
yard-arms. 

* Under one’s yard: In one’s power; sub- 
ject to one’s authority or power. 

“ Hoste, quod he, I am CLG your yerde.” 


haucer: 0. T., 7,898, 

yard-arm, s. 

Naut.: Either end of a yard, or rather that 
part of it which is outside the sheave-hole, 

“ His imagination was full of sails, yard-arms, and 

rudders,”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xxiii 

{| Yard-arm and yard-arm: 

Naut.: The situation of two ships lying 
alongside of each other so near that their 
yard-arms cross or touch. 


* yard-land, s. A measure or quantity 
of land varying in different countries from 
fifteen to forty acres ; a virgate. 


yard-measure, yard-stick, s. A 
stick or rod, three feet in length, used to 
measure cloth, &c. 


yard-tackle, s. 

Naut,: A threefold tackle depending from 
the end of a lower yard-arm, for lifting boats 
and other weights. 


yard (2), * yarde (2), yon (2), yerde (2), 
s. [A.S. geard = an inclosure, a court; cogn. 
with Dut. gaard=a yard, a garden; Icei. 
gardhr (= Prov, Eng. garth); Dan. gaard ; 
Sw. gird; O. H. Ger. garto; Mid. H. Ger. 
garte; Ger. garten; Russ. gorod =a town; 
Lat. hortus =a garden; Gr. xépros (chortos) = 
a courtyard, an enclosure.  oublela garden 
and garth.] 

1, A small piece of enclosed ground, par- 
ticularly adjoining or attached to a house, 
whether in front, behind, or around it. 


“Tn our yard I saw a murderous beast, 
That on my body would have made arrest.” 
Dryden: Cock & Fox, 114. 


2. An inclosed piece of ground wherein any 
business, work, or manufacture is carried on: 
as, a brick-yard, a dock-yard, &c. 

8, A garden, particularly a kitchen-garden. 
(Scotch.) 7 


yard, v.t. [Yarp (2), s.] To inclose or shut 
up ina yard ; to keep ina yard. 
‘‘* Parded’ sheep should have a constant supply of 
preter always in troughs before them.”—Field, Jan. 16, 
*yard'-él, s. (Eng. yard (1), s.; dimin. suff, 
-el.]) A yard measure. 
“Measuring lines like linen, by a yardel.”—Rob- 
berds ; Memoirs, i. 498. 
t yard/-wand, s. [Eng. yard (1), s, and 
nea A yard-stick. (Tennyson: Maud. I. 
i 13. 


*yare, a. & adv. [A.8. gearu, gearo = ready, 
uick, prompt; cogn. with Dut. gaar = (a. 
one, dressed (as meat), (adv.) wholly ; Icel. 
gerr =(a.) perfect, gorva, gerva, gjorva (adv.) 
= quite, wholly; Mid. H. Ger. gar, gare; 
O. H. Ger. garo, karo = prepared, ready ; Ger. 
gar = wholly.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, Ready, prepared. 

“ This Tereus let make his ships yare.” 
Chaucer : Legend of Philomene, 

2. Ready, quick, dexterous, active, eager. 

(Said of persons.) 


“ Be yare in thy preparation.”"—Shakesp. : Twelfth 
Night, iii. 4. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, réle, fall; try, Syrian. #, ec = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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3. Easily wrought, managed, or handled ; 
answering readily to the helm ; swift, lively. 
(Said of a ship.) 

“ The Persian galleys ital ede ee heavy, and 
not yare of steerage."—North, Plutarch, p. 101. 
B. As adv. : Quickly, actively, briskly. 
“ Yare, yare, good Iras, quick |” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, V. 9. 


*yire'-ly, adv. (Eng. yare; -ly.] Quickly, 
actively, briskly. 


“ Fall to it yarely."—Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 1. 


yar-i-yar’-f, s. [See def.] 
Bot.: A Guiana name for the strong elastic 
wood of Duguetia quitarensis. 


yark, v.t. [YERK.] 


yar’-ke, s. [See def.] The native name of differ- 
ent South American monkeys of the genus 
Pithecia. 


*yarne, s. [A.S. gearn, gern; cogn. 
with Dut. garen; Icel., Dan., & Sw. garn; 
Ger. garn. Allied to Gr. xopéy (chordé) = a 
string ; orig. =a string of gut; Icel. gérn, 
garnir = guts. From the same root come 
cord, chord, yard, garden, &c.) 

I, Literally: s 

1, Any textile fibre prepared for weaving 
into cloth. [THREAD.] Cotton yarn is num- 
bered according to the number of hanks con- 
tained in a pound of 7,000 grains. Each hank, 
or skein, measures 840 yards. Worsted yarn 
has 560 yards to the skein; woollen yarn 
has 1,600 yards to the skein or run. Linen 
_ is wound upon reels, and made up into 

eas, hanks, and bundles. Flax and jute yarn 
is numbered according to the number of leas 
of 300 yards per pound. 
* All the yarn she spun.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanua, 1. 8 
*2,. A net made of yarn. 
“They catch it in their net, and do sacrifice unto 
their yarn."—Becon: Works, i. 464. 

3. In rope-making, one of the threads of 
which a rope is composed. 

IL. Figuratively: 

*1, The material of which anything is com- 
posed, 

“In this house the yarn of life was of a mingled 
quality.”—De Quincey : Spanish Nun, 

2. A story spun out bya sailor ; a longstory 
or tale, especially one of doubtful truth or ac- 
curacy : To spin a yarn = to tell a long story. 
(Collog.) 


yarn-clearer, s. A fork or pair of 
blades, set nearly touching, so as to remove 
burls or unevenness from yarn passing be- 
tween them. 


yarn-dresser, s. 
and polishing yarn. 


yarn-meter, s. A counter to show the 
quantity of yarn each spindle has been 
making. 

yarn-printer, s. A machine for printing 
warps previous to weaving. This plan is 
adopted with some kinds of cheap goods to 
make stripes across the fabric, as with com- 
mon carpets. A cheap kind of figured tapes- 
try-carpet is also made by printing in the 
patterns so as to come right when the warp is 
raised up in loops upon the face of the goods. 


-reel, s. A machine for winding 
yarn from the cop or bobbin. 


-scale, s. One for showing the 
weight of a certain length of yarn, say a hank. 


-spooler, s. A winding machine 
for filling spools or bobbins for shuttles or 
other purposes. 


yarn, v.i. (Yarn, s.] To spina yarn; to tell 
tales. (Often with idea of exaggeration.) 


“[He] who has yarned aforetime ‘On the Fo'k'sle 
Head’ and ‘Round the Galley Fire.’"— Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec, 29, 1885. 


*yarn’-en, a. [Eng. yarn; -en.] 
consisting of yarn. 
“ A pair of yarnen stocks to keep the cold away.” 
Turbeville 


: Letter out of Muscovy. 
yar’-niit, s. [Yornvur.] 
yar’-pha, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
ty soil; a soil in which peat predominates, 
Orkney & Shetland.) 


-yarr. s. [Abbreviated from yarrow (q.v.), 
_ with wntere the spurrey was sometimes con- 


A machine for sizing 


Made or 


founded, though the two are not at all akin. 
(Prior.) 


Bot. : Spergula arvensis. 


*yarr, v.i. [From the sound; cf. yaff and 
yap.) To growl or snarl as a dog. 


“ Dogs... yarring at their retardment from her.” 
—Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. ii, ch. xxii. 
*yarr’-ish, a. [Eng. yar; -ish.] Having a 


sour, dry taste. (Ainsworth.) 


yar’-row, *yar-owe, *yarwe, s. [A.8. 
geruwe, gearuwe = the yarrow; that which 
sets in order, i.e., heals (Skeat) ; Dut. gerw ; 
O. H. Ger. garwa, garawa ; Mid. H. Ger. gar- 
we; Ger. garbe.} 

Bot.: The Milfoil, Achillea Millefoliwm. 
(MiLFo!t.] 


ya-ri’-bi, s. [See def.] 
Bot, & Comm, : A Demerara name for Paddle- 
wood (q.v.). 


yar’-whélp, s. [See extract.] 

Ornith.: An old East Anglian name for 
Limosa egocephala, the Black-tailed Godwit, 
which was also formerly called the Shrieker 
or Barker, from its loud ery. Prof. Newton 
is of opinion that the old name ‘* Yarwhelp” 
still survives in ‘‘ Whelp”-moor, near Bran- 
don, Suffolk. 


“A yarwhelp, 80 thought to be named from its note, 
abe hird intermingled with some whitish, yellow- 
ish feathera, semewhat long-legged, and the bill about 


aninchanda half; esteemed a dainty dish.”—Browne: 


Birds of Norfolk, 

yat'-a-ghan, s. [Turk. yatagdn.] A sort of 
dagger-like sabre, with double-curved blade, 
about two feet long, the handle without a 
cross-guard, much worn in Muhammedan 
countries. Also written Ataghan (q.v.). 


yate, s. [See def.] A softened form of gate. 
(Used in the North of England.) 


yaud, yawd,s. (See def.) A softened form 
of jade (q.v.). 
““Your yawds may take cold, and never be good after 
it.”—Broome ; Jovial Crew, 


*yaugh,s. [Yacur.] A yacht. 
“ Oeloz ... a Faugh, or Yatcht, a Gundola, or Fly- 
boat, Pinnace, or Wherry.’’—Littleton ; Lat, Dict. 


*yaul, s. [Yawl.] 


yaup, v.t. [A form of gape, or yelp.) To yell; 
to ery out like a child ora bird. (Scotch.) 


yaup, a. [Prob.a form of gape.] Hungry: To 
be yaup = to be hungry. 


yaup, s. [Yaup, v.] The cry of a bird or a 
child. (Scotch.) 


yau'-pon, s. [Yaron.] 
* yave, pret. ofv. [GIvE.] 
* yaw (1), s. [Jaw.] 


yaw (2), s. [Yaw, v.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: A deviation out of one’s 


course. 
“ O the yaws that she will make !"" 
Massinger : A Very Woman, iii, 5. 


2. Naut.: A temporary deviation of a ship 
or vessel from the direct line of her course. 

“Then, giving the ship a yaw, poured the whole 
discharge, as he thought, right into his wretched vic- 
tim !"—Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Sept. 19, 1885, p. 802, 

yaw-weed, s. 

Bot.: Morinda Royoc, a shrub about eight 
feet high, with white flowers, growing in the 
West Indies. [Morinpa.1 


yaw (3), s. [Yaws.] 


yaw (1), v.i. & t. [Norw. gaga = to bend back- 
ward; gag=bent backwards; Icel. gagr= 
bent back ; Bavarian gagen = to move un- 
steadily. ‘‘ Prob. a reduplicated form of go ; 
hence, to keep going about.” (Skeat.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

Naut.: To steer wild; to deviate from the 
line of course in steering. (Said of a ship.) 
(Marryat: Frank Mildmay, ch. xx.) 

* B. Trans. : To move about unsteadily ; to 
move to and fro. 

“(She]} yaw'd her head about all sorts of ways.” 

Hood : Sailor's Apology for Bow Legs. 
yaw (2), vi. [Yaws.] To rise in blisters; 
breaking in white froth, as cane-juice in the 
sugar-works. 


*yawd, s. [Yavp.] 


yawl, ARAL [Dut. jol =a yawl, a skiff; 
cogn. with Dan. pay Sw. julle=a yawl. 
“The Dan. jolle has been corrupted into 
English jolly-boat.” (Skeat); Icel. jula.] 
Nautical : 


(1) A decked boat carrying two masts, one 
of which is near the stern. It is usually 
lugger or cutter-rigged, the after-mast, called 
ajigger, being the smaller. 

“The yawl is chiefly the pleasure-craft, the dandy 

the fishing-vessel."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 12, 1885. 

(2) A ship’s boat ; a jolly-boat, usually from 
twenty-three to twenty-eight feet long, and 
one quarter to one third that breadth of beam. 
In the British navy it is the fifth boat in point 
of size; the others being the launch, long- 
boat, barge, and pinnace. 


“The yawl, however was immediately manned and 
ee er assistance.” — Oook; First Foyage, bk. i, 
ch, fi. 


A 

yawl, *yaule, *yole, *goule, * youle, 
vi. [Icel. gaula= to howl, bellow; Norw. 
gaula = to bellow, low, roar, Allied to yell.] 
To howl, to cry out, to yell. 


“ Three howling Scillas yawling round about.” 
Fairefax : Godfrey of Boulogne, iv. 5. 


yawn, *yane, *yawne, v.i. [A.3. gdnian 
= toyawn ; cogn. with O.H.Ger. geinon ; Ger. 
gihnen ; cf. A.S. ginan (in corrupt. téginan = 
to gape widely); pa.t. gan; Icel. gina = to 
gape, yawn; pa.t. gein; Gr. xaivw (chaind) = 
to gape; Lat. hio= to gape. From the same 
root come chaos, chasm, hiatus, &c.] 

1. To gape; to have the mouth open in- 
voluntarily through drowsiness, dulness, or 
fatigue ; to oscitate. 

“The god . . . ask’d the dame 

(And asking yawn'd) for what intent she came.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Ceyx & Alcyone, 807. 
2. To open the mouth voluntarily. 
“The crocodiles not only know the voice of the 
oe when they call unto them, and endure to be 
andled and stroked by them, but also yawn and offer 
their teeth unto them to be picked and cleansed with 
their hands."—P, Holland ; Plutarch, p. 794. 

3. To gape; to open wide. (Said of the 
mouth, a chasm, or the like.) 

“ Graves yawn and yield your dead.” 
Shakesp, » Much Ado, v. 8 

*4, To gape for anything ; to express desire 
by yawning. 

“ The chiefest thing at which lay reformers yawn.”"=— 

Hooker : Kecles, Politie, 

*5. To open the mouth as in surprise or be- 

wilderment ; to gape. 


“ The a hted globe 
Should yawn at alteration.” esp. « Othello, v. % 


yawn, s. [Yawn, v.] 

1, The act of yawning; a gaping; an in- 
voluntary opening of the mouth from drowsi- 
ness, dulness, or fatigue. 

2. The act of gaping or opening wide. 

“ Sure ‘tis the friendly yawn of death for me.” 
_ Congreve: Mourning Bride. 

*3. An opening, a chasm. (Marston.) 


yawn’-ing, *yan-ing, pr. por, a, && 
(Yawn, v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & partic. adj. : (See the 
verb). 
C, As subst. ; The act of one who yawns; & 


yawn. 

“ With affected yawnings at the close.” 

Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 1,291. 

¥ Physiologically, yawning is an inspira- 
tion, deeper and longer continued than a 
sigh, drawn through the widely open mouth, 
accompanied by a peculiar depression of the 
lower jaw, and frequently by an elevation 
of the shoulders. (Foster.) 


*yawn’-ing-l¥, adv. [Eng. yawning; -ly.] 
In a yawning manner; with yawns or gapes ; 
drowsily. 

“Leaning upon youridle elbow yawningly patter 
out those prayers whose sound or sense ye under- 
stand not.”— Bp, Hall: The Hypecrite. 


yaws, s. [From a West African negro word 
yaw = a raspberry.) 

Pathol. : A disease in which, without pre- 
monitory symptoms, portions of the skin, 
especially about the face, the scalp, the axilla, 
and the genitals, become covered with small, 
dusky red spots, which develop into rasp- 
berry or mulberry-like tubercles, sometimes 
ulcerating. The malady may continue for 
many years, or for life. It occurs chiefly in 
the West Indies, North America, and Africa, 
Called also Frambeesia and Pian. 


“A mysterious malady referred to as ‘yats.’"—M. 
Collins: Thoughts in my Garden, i. 54, 


pou, béy; PdUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 


cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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ycelad—yearn 


* ¥-clAd’, a. (Pref. y-,and Eng. clad.) Clad, 
clothed. 
“ Her words yclad with wisdom’s majesty.” 
Shakesp. ¢ 2 Henry V1., i. 1. 
*y-cléped’, *y-clépt’, pa. par. [A.8. ge- 
clypéd, pa. par. of geclypian = to call.) Called, 
named. 


“ Judas I am, yoleped Macoabgeus.” 
Skakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 2 


*y-dle, a. [IDLE.] 


* y-drad, pret..¢ pa. par. of v. 


y6, pron. [A.S. ye (nom.), eower (gen.), edw 
(dat. & acc.); cogn. with Dut. gij=ye, u= 
you ; deel. er, ier = ye, ydhar= your, ydkr = 
you; Dah. & Sw.z7 = ye, you; Ger. thr; 
0. H. Ger, if = ye, twwar, twwer = your; tu 
= you; Goth. jus= ye, izwara = your, izwis 
=you.] Properly the nominative plural of 
thou, the second. personal pronoun, you being 
the dative and accusative, and your the geni- 
tive. But in later times ye was used as an 
objective as well as a nominative. Ye is now 
almost obsolete except in sacred or solemn 
writings or addresses, its place being taken 
by you. (You, Your.] The confusion between 
ye and you did not exist in Old Bnglish. Ye 
was always used as a nominative, and you as 
a dative or accusative. In the English Bible 
the distinction is very carefully observed ; 
but in the dramatists of the Elizabethan 
riod there is a very loose use of the two 
orms. Not only is you used as nominative, 
but ye is used as an accusative. (Morris: 
Hist. Outlines of English Accidence, § 155.) 
a worl a ay 
Vain pomp and slory of the world, I hate Wee < 


S hakesp. : Henry 
*ye, adv. [YuEA.] 


yea, *ya, *yé, adv. & s. [A.8. ged = yea; 
cogn. with Dut., Dan., Sw., & Ger. ja; Icel. 
ja; Goth. ja, jai; allied to Goth. jah; O, Sax. 
gia, ja; A.S. ge = also, and.) 
A, As adverb: 


1,, A word expressing affirmation or assent ; 
yes ; ay ; the opposite of nay, 

“Let your conversation be yea, yea, Day, nay.”— 

Matthew v. 87. 

4 Originally yea, like nay, was used in reply 
to questions framed in the affirmative: as, 
Willhe go? Yea (or nay). Yes and no, on 
the contrary, were used in questions framed 
negatively, as, Will he not go? Yes (or no). 
Yes was also used as a strong asseveration, 
often accompanied by an oath, The distinc- 
tion between yea and yes was becoming neg- 
lected as early as the time of Henry VIII. 
Yea is now use only in writings or speeches 
of a solemn or sacred style. 

2. Formerly used to introduce a subject 
with the sense of indeed, verily, truly, is it 
80? or, it is so, 


“ Yea, hath God said ye shall not eat of every tree 
in the garden ?"—G@enesis iii. 1. 


8. Used as= nay, to reprove, or notice, or 
amplify what has gone before ; not this alone ; 
not only so but also; ay. 

i oe therein do rejoice; yea and will rejoite.”—Phil. 


[DreaD, v.]) 


B. As substantive: 

1. An affirmative; one who votes in the 
affirmative or in favonr of any question or 
motion ; an ay or aye. 

2. In Scripture, used to denote certainty, 
consistency, harmony, and stability. 

“* All the promises of God in him are yea, and in 

him are amen.”—2 Corinth. i. 20. 

*yea-forsooth, a. <A term applied to 
one saying to anything yea and forsooth, which 
latter was not aterm of genteel society ; hence, 
low, vulgar. ; 

2 Sai mnes yea-forsooth knave.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry 
*yéad, * yeade, *yede, vi. [A fictitious 
present tense and infinitive, formed from the 
old pa.t. yode, eode.) [YEDE.] To go, to pro- 
ceed, to move along, 
“Then badd the knight his Lady yede aloof.” 

3 Spenser: F, Q., I. xi. 5. 
yéan, vi. & t. [AS. ednian= to ean; geed- 
nian = to yean ; from edcen = pregnant, prop. 
pa. par. of the lost verb edcan = to increase, 
to augment ; écan = to increase, to eke.] To 
— forth young, as asheep orlamb ; to ean, 
[EKE.] { 


“ There were serious complaints from those few dis- 
tricts where Dorset horn flocks yean thus early.”— 
Daiiy Telegraph, March 14, 1887. 


-yéan-ling, s.&a. (Eng. yean; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] 


A. Assubst.: The young of sheep; a lamb, 
an eanling. 
“To their store 2 
They add the poor man’s yeantling.” 
Ben Jonson : Sad Shepherd, i, 1. 
B. As adj: Lately yeaned ; young. 
‘To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids.” 
Milton: P. £., iii, 434, 

yéar, *yeer, *yer, *yere, s. [A.S. gear, 
ger =a year, pl. gedr; cogn, with Dut. jaar ; 
Icel. dr; Dan. aar (sing. & pl.); Sw. dr; 
O. H. Ger. jar; Ger. jahr; Goth, jer; al- 
lied to Gr. apos (hdros) = @ season, a year; 
®pa (hora) =a season, an hour; Lat. hora; 
Sine. hour. As in Anglo-Saxon so in early 
times, the word was unaltered in the plural, 
like sheep, deer; as, ‘‘This seven year” 
(Shakesp,: Much Ado, iii. 3); hence the mo- 
dern phrase, a two-year old colt,” and the 
like.] 

1, A unit of time, marked by the revolution 
of the éarth in its orbit, The year is either 
astronomical or civil. The former is deter- 
mined by astronomical observation, and is 
of different lengths, according to the point 
of the heavens to which the revolution is re- 
ferred. When the earth’s motion is referred 
to a fixed point in the heavens, as a fixed 
star, the time of revolution is the time which 
elapses from the moment when the star, the 
sun, and the earth are in a straight line, till 
they again occupy the same position : this is 
called a sidereal year. If the revolution is 
referred to one of the equinoctial points, the 
year is somewhat shorter than the sidereal 
year, on account of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, that is, the retrogression of the equi- 
noctial points along the ecliptic. This is 
called the equinoctial, tropical, or solar year. 
The length of the sidereal year is 365°2563612 
mean solar days, or 865 days, 6 hours, 9 
minutes, 9°6 seconds. The length of the solar 
or equinoctial year is 8365°2422414 mean solar 
days, or 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 49°7 
seconds. The difference between these two 
years is 19 minutes 19°2 seconds mean solar 
time, that being the time required for the 
earth to advance in its orbit a distance of 
60°1” of are, The civil year is the year of 
the calendar. It contains a whole number of 
days, beginning always at midnight of some 
day. According to the present system, or 
according to the Gregorian calendar, every 
year the number of which is not divisible by 
4, also every year which is divisible by 100, 
and not by 400, is a common year, and con- 
tains 365 days. All other years are called leap 
years, and contain 366. The ecclesiastical 
year is from Advent to Advent, A lunar 
year is a period consisting of twelve lunar 
months, The astronomical lunar year con- 
sists of twelve lunar synodical months, or 354 
days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 86 seconds. The 
common lunar year consists of twelve lunar 
months or 354 days, The legal year in Hng- 
land, up till 1752, was from March 25 to 
March 25; now it is from Jan. 1to Jan, 1. 
The Embolismic, or Intercalary lunar year, 
consists of 13 lunar civil months, and contains 
884 days. 

2, The period in which any planet completes 
a revolution: as, the year of Jupiter or of 
Saturn. 

3. (Pl.): Used as equivalent to age, or old 


age. ; 
“ Myself am struck in years, I must confess.” 
Shakesp, : Taming of the Shrew, ii. 


{| (1) Anomalistic year : [ANOMALISTIC YEAR]. 

(2) Gregorian year: [GREGORIAN], 

(3) Julian year: [JuLtan]. 

(4) Sabbatical year: [SABBATIO]. 

(5) Year and a day: 

Law; The lapse of a year with one day 
added to it; a period which determines a 
right or works prescription in many cases, 

(6) Year day and waste: 

Law; Part of the sovereign’s prerogative in 
England, whereby he was entitled to the 
profits for a yearand a day of the tenements 
of personsattainted of petty treason or felony, 
together with the right of wasting the said 
tenements ; afterwards restoring it to the 
lord of the fee, It was abolished by the 
Felony Act, 1870. 

(7) Year of grace: Any year of the Christian 
era. 

(8) Year to year tenancy : 

Law: A tenancy taken at first for a year, 
but which continues for a second year unless 
one of the parties on the expiration of the 


first six months intimates to the other his 
intention not to renew it. The same rule will 
obtain year after year till the six months 
notice of non-renewal is given, 


year-book:. s. 

1. A book published annually, each issue 
containing new or additional information ; a 
work published each year, and intended to 
supply fresh information compiled up to date 
on matters in regard to which changes are 
continually taking place. 


“Not simply a year-book, as its name implies, but a 
ear-book compiled by one who knows the meaning of 
he facts and putea which he has so laboriously put 

together.”—Globe, March 24, 1888, 

2, A book containing annual reports of 
cases adjudged in the courts of England, from 
the time of Edward II. to that of Henry VII. 
inclusive, and published annually. 

‘ The reports are extant in a aeeae series from the 
reign of Rar the second inclusive; and from 
his time to that of Henry the eighth were taken by 
the prothonotaries, or chief scribes of the court, at the 
expense of the crown, and published annually, whence 
they are known under the denomination of the year- 
books.” —Blackstone: Comment, (Introd., § 8.) 


* year’s mind, * year-mind, s. Here, 
mind means memorial rather than wish or in- 
tention. Hence, the original meaning of year- 
mind was that of a memorial, often a mass, a 
year subsequent to the decease of the indi- 
vidual to whom it was devoted. Or it might 
mean an anniversary ; cf. month's mind. 


*yéared, a. [Eng. year; -ed.] Numbering 
years ; aged. 


“ Year'd but to thirty.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejanus, i. 1, 
* yéar’-11-1Y, adv. (Eng. yearly; -ly.] Yearly; 
year by year. 
“The great quaking-grass sowen yearlily in many of 
0 


the London gardens,"—Johnson: Herbal. 
yéar’-ling, s. & a. [Eng. year; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] 


A. As subst. : A young animal one year old, 
or in the second year of his age. 
B. As adj.: Being one year old. 
“ A yearling bullock to thy name shall smoke, 
Untamed, unconscious ad Stas galling yoke.” 
ie Pope. (Todd.) 
yéar’-ly, * yeare-ly, * yere-ly, a. & adv, 
[Eng. year; -ly.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Happening, accruing, or recurring every 
ear. 
Sr “The yearly feast 
Devoted to our glorious god, the sun.” 
Rowe. Ambitious Step-mother, 1, 
2, Comprehended in a year; accomplished 
in a year, 
“Th 1; that bri i 
Bball nover sco fe bare holsne? ee 
akesp.: King John, iii. 1, 
8. Lasting a year: as, a yearly plant. 
4, Having the growth of a year. 
B. As adv.:; Annually ; every year; year by 
ear, 
7 “ Yearly thy herds in vigour will impair.” 
Dryden; Virgil; Georgic iii. 112 
yéarn (1), * yearne, * yern (1), *yerne 
(1), v.t. [A.8. gyrnan = to yearn, to be de- 
sirous, from georn = desirous, eager; cogn. 
with Icel. girna=to desire, from gjarn = 
eager; Goth. gairnjan=to long for, from 
gairns = desirous; O. H. Ger. gerdn, kerén ; 
Ger. begehren = to long for; Gr. xatpw (chair 
= to rejoice; xdpa (chara)=joy; xapts (charis 
= grace; Lat. gratia= grace; Sansc. hary = 
to desire.] To feel mental uneasiness from 
longing desire, tenderness, affection, pity, or 
the like ; to be filled with eager longing ; to 
desire wistfully ; to long. 

“ Joseph made haste, for his bowels did yearn upon 
his brother: and he sought where to weep.”—Genesia 
xliii. 30, 

* yearn (2), * yern (2), *yerne, v.i. & t, 
Prop. ern, the form yern being due to the 
A.8. pref. ge-. Hrn is a corrupt. of Mid. Eng. 
ermen = to grieve, from A.S. yrman = to 
grieve, to vex; also ge-yrman, from earm = 
wretched, miserable, poor; cogn, with Dut, 
arm = poor, indigent; Icel. armr= wretched ; 
Dan. & Sw. arm;~Goth. arms; Ger. arm, 
(Skeat.)] 
_ A. Intrans.: To grieve; to be pained or 
distressed ; to mourn. i as 
« Falstaff is dead, 
And we must yearn yee Renry Ve 
B. Trans.: To pain, to grieve, to distress, 

vex. . 

“She laments for it, that it would 
to see it.’ —Shakesp. e eee Wives, if ryt rene 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 86, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, car, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6;.e 


L_= as qu = kw. 


yearn—yellow 
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yearn (3), v.4. & t. [For earn = to curdle.] 


A. Intrans.: To curdle or coagulate, as 
milk. (Scotch.) 


B. Trans. : To cause to curdle or coagulate, 
as milk. (Scotch.) 


* yéarn (4), * yearne (3), vt. [For earnm= 
to gain.) To earn, to gain, to procure. 
“The which shal nought to you but foule dishonor 
yearne.” Spenser: F. Q., VILi 1. 


* yéarne, * yerne, a. [A.S. ecrm= miserable, 
wretched.] [YARN (2), v.] Sad, mournful, 


“ But of hire songe, it was as loud and yerne, 
As any swalow sitting on a herne.” 
Chaucer : O. T., 3,258, 


kwoe , *ve 1 
yéarn’-ful, *yéarn’-fill, . (Eng. yearn 
(2); -~full.] Mournful, sad. 
4 rnfull + pitying that wretched sight.” 
Wines heart Ditying ag Sey pre » ix. 
yéarn’-ing (1), a. &s. [YEARN (1), v.] 
A. As adj.: Longing; having a longing 
desire. 
B. As subst.: The feeling of one who 
earns; @ strong feeling of tenderness; a 
onging desire. 
“*T had not till then the notion of the yenriny? of 


heart which a man has when he sees his child do a 
laudable thing.”’—Spectator, No. 263, 


* yéarn’-ing (2), a. & s. [YEARN (2), v.] 
A. As adj.: Mournful, sad, sorrowing, dis- 
tressing. 
“ Those yearning cries that from the carriage came, 
His blood yet hot, more highly doth inflame.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
B,. As subst.: Sadness, mourning, grief, 
distress. 


yéarn-ing, » ([YearNn (3), v.] Rennet. 


(Scotch.) 


yéarn’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. yearning (1) ; -ly.] 
In a yearning manner ; with yearning or long- 
ing desire. 


“It may look more sympathetically and yearningly 
ae reat ecclesiasticisms.”—Brit. Quar. Review, 
1873), lvii. 29. 


yeast, * yeest, * yest, s. [A.S. gist, gyst ; 
cogn. with Dut. gest; Icel. just, jastr; Sw. 
jast ; Dan. gier; M. H. Ger. jest; Ger. gdscht, 
gischt. From aroot appearing in O. H. Ger. 
jesan; M. H. Ger. jesen, gesen, gern; Ger. 
gihren = to ferment; Gr. ¢éw (zed) = to boil.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as IT. 1. 


* 2. Spume or foam of water. 

“ Now the ship boring the moon with her mainmast, 
and anon swallowed with yest and froth.”—Shakesp, : 
Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Chem. : Barm. The yellowish, viscid sub- 
stance deposited from beer, or which rises to 
the surface of saccharine solutions during the 
process of fermentation. Under the micro- 
scope, it appears as a mass of round or egg- 
shaped cells, termed Torule, containing gra- 
nular matter. These exist either single or 
associated in heaps or stritigs, each cell having 
am average diameter of 44,5 of an inch, and 
consisting of a thin-walled sac or bag con- 
taining protoplasm. Yeast is the potent 
agent in the production of alcohol from 
sugar, each molecule of sugar splitting up 
into alcohol and carbonic anhydride, by a 

rocess which is not clearly understood. 

eated to a temperature of 40°, its efficiency 
is almost entirely destroyed; but, when de- 
prived of its water by straining and strong 
* pressure, and kept in a cool place, it retains 
its properties unaltered for ten or twelve days. 
When washed with alcohol, dried at a low 
temperature, and mixed with a little starch, 
it retains the power of setting up the alcoholic 
fermentation for several months. Grape-juice, 
and several other vegetable juices, when left 
for a few days at a suitable temperature, de- 
velop yeast cells in great abundance, without 
any addition of yeast, probably from the 
_ presence of spores in the surrounding atmo- 
“sphere. In bread-making, yeast, both in its 
liquid and dried states, is added with warm 
water to flour to give a start to the fermen- 
~ tation process, thereby supplying carbonic- 
acid gas, which communicates a spongy or 
light texture to the bread. It is also 
essential to the production of wine from 
pe juice and other fruit juices, the manu- 
cture of beer, and the preparation of dis- 

i spirits. | 
2. Pharm.: Beer yeast, when applied ex- 
rnally, acts as a stimulant and antiseptic. 


? 


b6u, b6y; PdAt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist, -iig. 
~clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tlous, -slons = shiis, ble, -dle, 4c, = bel, del, 


As a poultice it corrects the discharges of in- 
dolent ulcers. It has been given also inter- 
pany in low states of the system, but with 
doubtful efficacy. (Garrod.) 

{] (1) Artificial yeast: Dough mixed with a 
small quantity of common yeast, made into 
cakes, and dried, 


(2) German yeast: Common yeast drained 
and pressed till nearly dry. In this state it 
can be kept for several months, and is much 
used by bakers. 


(3) Patent yeast: Yeast collected from a 
wort of malt and hop, and prepared in the 
Same manner as German yeast. ey (2).] 


yeast-bitten, a. 

Brewing : Too much affected by yeast. 

““When the process of attenuation becomes so slack 
as not to exceed half a pound in the day, it is prudent 
to cleanse, otherwise the top-barm might re-euter the 
body of the beer, and it would become yeast-bitten.”— 

Te. 

yeast-plant, s. 

Bot.: Torula or Saccharomyces cerevisic. 

(Torvuta.] 


yeast-powder, s. A substitute for 
yeast used in leavening bread, consisting ofa 
preparation of soda, phosphates, and other 
esubstances, in the form of a powder. 


* yéast, v.i. [Yxeast, s.] To ferment. 
“ Yeasting youth 
Will clear itself and crystal] turn again.” 
‘ ‘ Keats; Otho the Great, ill, 2. 
yéast’-i-néss, s. [Eng. yeasty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being yeasty. 


yéast’-y, yest-y, a. (Eng. yeast; -y.] Per- 
taining to, containing, or resembling yeast; 
hence, frothy, foamy, spumy, yesty (q.v.). 


* yedd-ing, * yedd-yng, s. [A.S. gydd= 
a song, gyddian=to sing; ef. ‘‘ Yeddynge 
or geest, idem quod geest (= a romaunce)” 
(Prompt Parv.).] A song; properly a glee- 
mInan’s song, embodying some popular tale or 
romance. 

‘Wel couthe h 
Of yecdyegba Wa tat Roel ich sell po 
Chaucer: C. T., 237. (Prol.) 

*yede, * yeode, * yode, *eode, pret. of v. 
[A.S8. eode, ge-eode = went; from the same 
root as Lat. eo, infin. tre; Sansc. += to go.] 
[Yeap.] Went. 

“Wherof the bysshop beynge gladde and fayne, 
yode vuto the house of the sayd herdman, the whiche 


receyued hym with glad chere,”—Fabyan: Chronycle, 
ch. Ixxxiii. 


yeel, s. (Eng. eel, with pref. y-.] An eel. 
(Prov.) 
* yefte, s. [GrFt.] 


yéld, yall, yell, a. [Icel. geldr = barren, 
giving no milk; Sw. gall = unfruitful, barren, 
sterile.] Not giving milk, barren. (Scotch.) 
“ Beginning to shoot the yeld hinds,."—Athenajum, 
Oct. 80, 1886, p. 560. 


* yelde, v.t. [YIELD, v.] 

* yelde-halle, s, [GuILDHALL.] 
yélk, s. [Youx.] 

yell, a. [YeLp.] 


yéll, * yell-en, v.t. & t. [A.S. gellan, giellan, 
gyllan =to yell, to ery out, to resound ; cogn. 
with Dut. gillen; Icel. gella, gjalla (pa. t. 
gall); Dan. giclle, gialde ; Sw. galla = to ring, 
to resound ; Ger. gellen=toresound. The same 
root appears in Icel. gala (pa. t. gdl, pa. par. 
galinn) = to sing; A.S. galan (pa. t. gédl); 
O. H. Ger. galan, kalan; Eng. nightingale 
@.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To ery out with aloud, sharp, 
disagreeable noise; to shriek hideously; to 
scream or cry as in agony or horror. 


“The cruell wound enraged him so sore, 
That loud he yelled for exceeding paine,” 
Spenser > F. Q., I, xi, 87. 


B. Trans.: To utter with a yell or shrill 
scream ; to scream out. 


“ As if it fell with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour.” Shakesp, : Macbeth, iv. & 


yéll, s. [Yetu,v.] Asharp, loud, shrill and 
hideous scream; @ shriek or scream as of 
horror or agony. 
“ But ah ! those dreadful yells what soul can hear?” 
, Cowper : Needless Alarm. 


*yelleden, pret. ofv. [YELL, v.] 


yéll-ing, * yell-ynge, pr. par., a., & 8. 
[YELL, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or noise of one who 
or that which yells; a yell. 
“ With waili t, and ’s shrill yelli 
The roofs gan Foar; the alr resound with piatat.” 
Surrey : Virgile ; £neis, iv. 
yéll’-dch (ch guttural), vi. [Yerx, v.] To 
yell, to scream, to shriek. _ (Scotch.) 


yéll’-6ch (ch guttural), s, [YELLOcH, v.) A 
yell, a scream, a shriek, (Scotch.) 


yél-low, *yel-ow, * yel-owe. * yelu, 
*yeoluh, * yelwe, & 8, Uh Bi cegio’ 
geolu (fem. geolwe) = yellow; coyn. with Dut, 
geel; O. H. Ger. gelo, kelo; Ger. gelb, allied to 
Gr. xAdn (chloe) = the young verdure of trees ; 
Lat. helvus = light yellow, and from the same 
root as green, gall, and gold.) 

A. As adj. : Being of a pure, bright, golden 
colour, or of a kindred hue; having the 
colour of that part of the solar spectrum 
between orange and green. 

“An apple also which first is grene waxeth not 
sodenly yelowe, but first it is somewhat white be- 
twene grene and yelowe indifferent."—Fisher: A God- 
lie Treatise, &c. 

§] (1). Used as betokening jealousy, envy, 
melancholy, &c.; jaundiced, a usage derived 
from the figurative ideas connected with 
jaundice, the skin in jaundice being of 
yellow hue. 

“ With a green and yellow melancholy.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ti, & 
* (2) Used as denoting age or decay. 
“ Fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf,” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 1 
, (3) Used to denote lack of skill, energy, or 
Judgment, spec. in games, as a yellow play, 
a yellow decision (of an umpire), &c.; in a 
general way meaning inefficiency, carelessness, 
decadence, 
B. As substantive: 


1. Art, dce.; One of the three primary 
colours ; a bright golden colour, the type of 
which may be found in the field buttercup, 
which is a pure yellow. Mixed with blue, 
yellow yields green, and with red it produces 
orange. All our yellow pigments are alloyed 
with blue or red. Gamboge is a tolerably 
pure yellow pigment, but is tinged with blue ; 
then comes gold ochre tinged with red; next, 
yellow ochre and Naples yellow. The other 
yellow pigments are chrome yellow, lemon 
yellow, Indian yellow, gall-stone, Roman 
ochre, Mars yellow, terra di Sienna (raw 
and burnt), Indian pink, cadmium yellow, 
&c. The principal yellow dyes are obtained 
from arnotto, fustic, French berries, quer- 
citron bark, turmeric, saw-wort, weld and 
willow leaves; also from chromate of lead, 
iron oxide, nitric acid, sulphide of antimony, 
and sulphide of arsenic. In blazonry, gold is 
the symbol of love, constancy, and wisdom ; 
and, by opposition, yellow in our days still 
denotes inconstancy, jealousy, and adultery. 
In France the doors of traitors were daubed 
with yellow ; and in some countries the law 
formerly ordained thaf Jews should be clothed 
in yellow because they had betrayed our Lord. 
Judas is represented clothed in yellow. In 
China, yellow is the symbol of faith. 

2. Bot.: A genus of colours of which the 
typical species, called simply yellow (in Latin 
luteus, in words of Greek composition xzantho-), 
is of a gamboge hue, The other species are 
lemon-coloured, golden-yellow, pale-yellow, 
sulphur-coloured, straw-coloured, leather-yel- 
low, ochre-colour, waxy-yellow, yolk-of-egg, 
apricot-colour, orange-colour, saffron-coloured, 
isabella-colour, testaceous-tawny, and livid. 
(Lindley: Introd. to Botany (8rd ed.), pp. 
478-479.) 

{J (1) Bot.: Yellow Bachelor’s Buttons isa 
double-flowered variety of Ranunculus acris 
cultivated in gardens. Yellow Bird’s Nest=the 
genus Monotropa (q.v.), spec. M. Hipopitys ; 
named in distinction from the Wild Carrot, 
also called Bird’s Nest. (Prior.) Yellow Dead 
Nettle = Galeobdolon lutewm. Yellow Sanders 
Wood = Pterocarpus flavus. Yellow Water 
Lily = Nuphar lutea, 

(2) Min. : Yellow arsenate of nickel = Xan- 
thiosite ; yellow copperas = Copiapite; Yellow 
copper ore= Copper pyrites ; Yellow lead-spar 
= Wulfenite ; Yellow ore = Wulfenite. . 

(3). Pathol. : Yellow Atrophy of the Liver is 
a disease called also Acute Atrophy, Wasting 
or Softening of the Liver, Diffused Hepatitis, 
or Fatal Jaundice. [For Yellow Softening of 
the Brain, see Sorrenina, 9 (3).) 
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yellow 


yellow-ammer, s. [See extract under 


YELLOW-HAMMER. ] 
yellow-archangel, s. 
Bot. : Galeobdolon luteum. 


yellow-baboon, s. [Woop-Basoon.]} 


yellow-balsam, s. 

Bot.: A species of Balsaminacer, Impatiens 
Noli-tangere. 

yellow-bark, s. The yellow, or orange- 
yellow, febrifugal bark of Cinchona flava or 


aurantiaca, consisting of the bass or inner 
bark. Called also Calisaya-bark. 


yellow-bellied flying-phalanger, s. 
(PEeTauRvs.] 
yellow-bellied water-mouse, s. 


Zool.: Hydromys chrysogasier, from New 
South Wales. 


yellow-berries, s. pl. The dried, unripe 
berries of Rhamnus infectorius. They are 
brought from the South of Europe and the 
Levant to be used in dyeing. 


yellow-billed woodpecker, s. 

Ornith.: Sphyrapicus varius, distributed 
over the United States. 

yellow-bird, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. Chrysomitris tristis, the American Gold- 
finch, or Thistle-bird, generally distributed 
over North America. Length about five 
inches; male bright gamboge-yellow, with 
black crown, wings, and tail; band across 
wings, inner margin of tail feathers, and tail 
coverts white ; female of duller plumage. 

2. Dendroica estiva, common throughout 
the United States. Length about five inches; 
head and lewer parts bright yellow, rest of 
upper parts olive-yellow ; back, breast, and 
sides streaked with brownish-red ; two yellow 
bands on wings. Called also the Yellow-Poll 
Warbler and Summer Yellow Bird. The Cow- 
bird often deposits one of its parasitic eggs in 
the nest of the Summer Yellow Bird, which 
being unable to eject the large strange egg, 
pecks a hole in it and buries it at the bottom 
of the nest. If by chance the Cow-bird visits 
the same nest a second time, the egg is again 
buried, and thus are formed the three-storied 
nests occasionally found by egg-hunters, 
(Ripley & Dana.) 

yellow-blossomed, a. Bearing or hav- 
ing yellow blossoms. 

* yellow-boy,s. A gold coin, especially 
& guinea or a sovereign. (Slang.) 

** John did not starve the cause; there wanted not 

yellow-boys to fee counsel.”—Arbuthnot : John Bull, 

yellow-browed warbler, s. 

Ornith.: Phylloscopus superciliosus, a rare 
British visitor from western Asia. 


yellow-bugle, s. 

Bot. : Ajuga Chamepitys, 
yellow-bunting, s. [YELLow-HAMMER.] 
yellow-cartilage, s. 


Anat.: A kind of cartilage in which the 
fibres are similar to those of Elastic tissue 


(q.v.). 

yellow-caul, s. 

Bot.: Ranunculus acris, R. bulbosus, and R, 
repens, 

yellow-centaury, s. 

Bot. ; The same as YELLOWWORT (q.V.). 

yellow-chestnut, s. . 

Bot. : Quercus Castanea. 

yellow-copperas, s. 

Min.: A translucent mineral of a yellow 
colour and pearly lustre, consisting chiefly of 


sulphuric acid, sesquioxide of iron, and water. 
(Dana.) 


yellow-coralline, s. An orange-col- 
oured dye, formed of sulphuric, carbolic, and 
oxalic acids. 

yellow-cress, s. 

Bot.: Barbarea preecoz, 

yellow-deal, s. 

Timber-trade : The timber of Pinus sylvestris. 

yellow-earth, s. 

Comm.: A yellowish clay coloured by iron, 
sometimes used as a pigment. (Goodrich.) 


yellow-fever, s. 

Pathol.: A malignant fever, varying consi- 
derably in character in different cases, but 
nearly always marked by the yellowness of 
the skin, which gives it its name, and, atan 
advanced stage, by the vomiting of dark 
coloured matter, whence it is often termed 
black vomit, It is a disease of hot countries, 
not rising high up mountain slopes, but 
breaking out in low and moist places, gener- 
ally on the coast or when the temperature for 
a few weeks previous has been 72° Fahr., or 
more. The southern parts of North, and the 
tropical parts of South America, the West 
Indies, the Bermudas, the south of Spain, 
Portugal, the hotter parts of Africa, &., are 
the places or regions which it has chiefly 
ravaged. Negroes, and even mulattoes, are 
however, almost wholly exempt from its at- 
tacks. In tropical seas or harbours, it has 
often broken out on shipboard, evil-smelling 
bilge-water having been the most potent 
factor in its production. Formerly it was 
believed to be contagious, now the contrary 
opinion is established on irresistible evi- 
dence. It is not communieated by contact 
with individuals, but people may take it 
by entry into the infected areas. It is a 
bilious fever, normally of the remittent type, 
though the remissions are often so slight 
and brief as to make it look like a continued 
fever, while sometimes, as it is departing, it 
passes into an intermittent. Its approach 
is generally foreshadowed by lassitude, loss of 
appetite, slight headache, and mental depres- 
sion ; the attack then commences, and, as in 
the case of cholera, generally in the night. 
The first, or cold stage, is marked by a feeling 
of chilliness, the patient, in certain very bad 
cases, succumbing at once. Generally, how- 
ever, reaction takes place into the hot stage, 
the pulse rising, and the heat of the body in- 
creasing to 105° or 107°. There is acute head- 
ache, especially over one orbit ; the conjunctiva 
is injected, the eyes become abnormally bril- 
liant, the tongue pasty, with the edges and the 
apex red, the bowels intensely painful [RAcHI- 
ALG1A], great irritability of the stomach arises, 
with constipation, diminution in the quantity 
of urine, and pain in the calves of the legs and 
in the knees. The patient cannot rest, but 
tosses his arms and his head about. The fever 
continues from three to seven or even nine 
days, a remission taking place at the end of the 
second or third day. Convalescence follows 
in favourable cases; in others the pulse be- 
comes irregular, feeble, and slow, there are 
stupor of the brain, difficult breathing, and 
a vomiting of dark grumous blood, blood also 
coming from the gums, the nostrils, and other 
parts of the body. Then follow coma, convul- 
sions, and death. The average mortality is 
about one in three of those attacked. Little 


"can be done for a patient in yellow fever ex- 


cept to remove him from the infected area and 
give him very light, nourishing food and good 
nursing. When the disease becomes epidemic 
ina region, sanitation is the proper method 
of arresting its progress. Relapsing fever 
(q.v.) is sometimes called Mild Yellow-fever. 


Hist.: This disease appears to be of American 
origin, there being no evidence to show that 
it was known in Europe before the voyage of 
Columbus, while there are historical indica- 
tions of its presence in San Domingo in 1493, 
in Porto Rico in 1508, and in other localities at 
various succeeding periods. It was first 
recognized in the West India Islands shortly 
after the coming of the whites, and it has ever 
since radiated from this region in the lines of 
commercial intercourse, extending to all the 
Atlantic coast cities of the United States, and 
to parts of Europe, its greatest ravages there 
having been in Spain. Its first appearance in 
the United States region was in 1693, when it 
visited Charleston, while Philadelphia was 
visited in the same year. In the succeeding 
period there were purierous appearances of 
yellow fever in the cities of this country, 
the severest outbreaks in the Atlantic coast 
cities being at New York in 1791, and at 
Philadelphia in 1762 and 1793, in which latter 
year the citizens died in such numbers that it 
was impossible to give them proper attention, 
and almost to bury them. A yellow fever 
hospital was established on Bush Hill, in 
which Stephen Girard, the celebrated philan- 
thropist, cared for the sick with an attention 
and assiduity in which few of the citizens 
emulated him. Dr. Rush was equally assidu- 
ous in his attendance upon the sick, and 
employed blood-letting in his treatment with 


much success. This 1s no longer employed, 
but vigorous measures at the outbreak of the 
malady are still advocated. There have been 
epidemics in some of the northern cities within 
the present century, but none north of Norfolk 
since 1822, in which year strict quarantine was 
established in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and algo in Spain, with the result 
of putting an end to epidemics in Europe, 
with the exception of Gibraltar in 1828. The 
more careful sanitation of recent years has also 
had to do with ita disappearance. Yellow fever 
is never absent from some of the tropical cities. 
It has been persistent at Havana since 1761, at 
Rio de Janeiro since 1849, &c., the sufferers 
being largely among the strangers who visit 
these cities in the summer season, Where strict 
measures of sanitation are exercised, however, 
it is not likely to become again a scourge. 


yellow-fibres, s. pl. 


Anat.: Elastic fibres of a yellow colour, 
occurring in Areolar tissue (q.v.) 


yellow fibrous-tissue, s. 
( “se : The tissue containing yellew fibres 
d-V.)s 

yellow-flag, s. 

Bot. : Iris Psewd-acorus, 


yellow-footed armadillo, s. (Poyov.} 
*yellow-golds, s. An unidentified plant, 


yellow-gum, s. 
1. Pathol.: The jaundice of infants, icterus 
infantum. 


2. [BLAcK-GuM. ] 


* yellow-ham, s. 
YELLOW-HAMMER, 1.] 


yellow-hammer, + yellow-ammer, 
yellow-bunting, s. 

1, Ordinary Language: 

Ornith.: Emberiza citrinella, one of the 
commonest British birds, widely distributed 
over Europe. Length about seven inches ; 
general colour bright, with patches of dark 
brown, richly-mottled brownish-yellow on 
back, with a warm ruddy tinge; primaries 
black edged with yellow; chin, throat, and 
under part of body bright pure yellow turn- 
ing to dusky-brown on the flanks; tail 
slightly forked, and shorter than in the Com- 
mon Bunting. The female is similarly marked, 
but less bright in hue. The Yellow-hammer 
frequents hedges and low trees; it nests on 
the ground, and the male assists in incuba- 
tion. The song consists of few notes, but is 
sweet and pleasing. 

“Tn former Editions of this work the author strove 
to restore what he believed to have been the first Eng- 
lish name of this bird— Yellow Ammer. As might be 
expected in such a case, custom, whether right or 
wrong, would not give way to the proposed amend- 
ment, and Yellow Hammer, with its abbreviation 
Yellow Ham, has been commonly printed from the 
days of Turner (1544) and Merrett (1667) to the present, 
There can indeed be no question of ‘Hammer’ (iu this 
sense) being strictly cognate with the German Ammer, 
but it would seem that prefixing the letter H to the 
word is not wholly an English peculiarity, since there 
is some ground for believing that Hammer, which now 
survives in HH Guemariing: {Yellow-hammer], was 
equally with Ammer a Teutonic form."—Yarrell: 
British Birds (ed. 4th), ii. 43, (Note.) 

* 2 Fig.: A gold coin; a yellow-boy 

(Slang.) 
“Is that he that hath gold enough? Would I had 


some of his yellow hammers /”—Shirley : Bird in @ 
lage. 


yellow Hercules, s. 

Bot.: A plant, Xanthoxylon clava Herculis, 
meaning the club or cudgel of Hercules. So 
called because in the West Indies the young 
prickly stems are often made into walking- 
sticks. 

yellow-jack, s. 

1, Yellow-fever. (Collog.) 

2. The flag displexee from lazarettos, naval 
hospitals, and vessels in quarantine. 

yellow-jasmine, s. 

Bot. : Gelsemiwm sempervirens. [GELSEMIUM.) 


ellow-lake, s. Various pigments of a 


(See extract under 


“bright colour, not affected by an impure at- 


mosphere, but rapidly altering under the in- 
fluence of oxygen and light. (Weale.) 


yellow-legs, s. ‘ 
( viet The Yellow-shanked Sandpiper 
q.v.). 

“ The well-known pet ostes of Eastern sportsmen 
has a very abundant distribution throughout all the 
United Stutes."—Baird, Brewer, & Ridgway: Water 
Birds of North America, i. 273. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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yellow-loosestrife, s. 
Bot. : Lysimachia vulgaris. 


yellow-metal, s. A sheathing alloy of 
@epper, 2; zinc, 1. [MUNTZ-METAL.] 


yellow-nuphar, s. The yellow water- 
lily, Nuphar luteum or lutea. [NUPHAR.] 


yellow-ochre, s. 

Chem.: An argillaceous earth, coloured by 
an admixture of oxide of iron. When finely 
ground, it is used as a pigment. 


yellow-orpiment, s. [ORPIMENT.] 


yellow ox-eye, s. 
Bot.: Chrysanthemum segetum, 


yellow-pimpernel, s. 
Bot.: Lysimachia nemorum, 


yellow-pine, s. 
Bot. : (1) Pinus mitis ; (2) P. australis, Both 
grow in the United States. 


yellow pocket-mouse, s. 

Zool. : Cricetodipus flavus, a minute rodent, 
from the Rocky Mountains. Its fur is pale 
buff. 


yellow-race, s. 

Ethnol.: A term sometimes applied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Mongols, Lapps, Esqui- 
maux, &c. 


yellow-rattle, s. 

Bot.: A name for the genus Rhinanthus. 
It belongs to the order Scrophulariacee, or 
figworts, and is called Rattle because the 
seeds when ripe rattle in the husky cap- 
sules. The typical species, the Common 
Yellow-rattle (Rhinanthus Crista-galli), with 
its two sub-species, the Greater and the 
Lesser Yellow Rattles, is wild in Britain. 
All the three, as their names imply, have 
yellow flowers. [RHINANTHUS.] 


yellow-rocket, s. 

Bot: Barbarea vulgaris. It is called also 
the Bitter Winter-cress. [BARBAREA, WIN- 
TER-CRESS. ] 


yellow-root, s. 

Botany : 

1. Xanthorrhiza apiifolia. Its long roots 
and rootstock are bright yellow, as are its 
leaves, bark, and pith. It grows in the 
Southern States of North America. . The 
yellow-root is intensely bitter, and is used 
asatonic. The native Indians formerly em- 
ployed it as a dye. 

2. Hydrastis canadensis. This also has a 
yellow root, or rather an underground stem, 
and was formerly employed by the Indians in 
dyeing yellow. It likewise is tonic. The fruit 
is like that of the raspberry, but the plant 
belongs to the Ranunculacee. 


yellow-sally, s. 

Entom.: Chloroperla viridis, a small green 
species, belonging to the family Perlide. It 
is found in England in May. Called also the 
Willow-fly. 

yellow-shanked sandpiper, yel- 
low-shanks, s. 

Ornith. : Totanus flavipes, an American bird 
occasionally straying to Britain. Length ten 
to eleven inches ; shades of gray varied with 
brown and black above, pure white beneath ; 
bare parts of legs and toes yellow. (See ex- 
tract. 

“The food of the yellow-shanks consists of small 


fishes, shrimps, worms, aquatic and other insects, and 
sandhoppers. Its habits are similar to those of other 
sandpipers.”"—Yarrell: Brit, Birds (ed. 4th), fii. 481, 
yellow-snake, s. 
Zool. : Chilobothrus inornatus, from Jamaica. 
yellow-soap, s. [Soap, s.] 
yellow-spot, s. [MacuLa-LUTEA.] 
yellow-spotted emys, s. 
Zool. : Emys hamiltoni, a river tortoise, in- 
habiting the Ganges. 
yellow-succory, s. 
Bot. : Picris hieracioides, 
yellow-suckling, s. 
Bot. & Agric.: Trifolium minus, 
yellow-sultan, s. 
Bot. : Centawrea suaveolens. 


yellow—yeoman 


yellow-tail, s. 
Ichthy.: A ular name for th 
Seriola (q.v.). i sahara 


yellow-tellurium, s. 
Min, : The same as MUELLERINE (q.V.). 


yellow-throat, s. 
Ornith.: Swainson’s name for the genus 
Trichas (q.v.). 


yellow-tissue, s. 
Anat.: Elastic tissue (q.v.). 


ellow-top, s. A variety of turnip. So 
called from the colour of the skin on the 
upper part of the bulb. 


yellow-tubercles, s. pl. [TuBERcxs, 3.] 


yellow-underwing, s. 

Entom.: The genus Triphena (q.v.). Six 
are British, viz., the Broad-bordered Yellow 
Underwing (Triphena fimbria); the Least 
Yellow Underwing (T. interjecta); the Lunar 
Yellow Underwing (T. subsequa) ; the Lesser 
Yellow Underwing (7. orbona) ; the Large, or 
Common Yellow Underwing (T. pronuba) ; and 
the Lesser Broad-bordered Yellow Underwing 
(T. tanthina). Nos. 1, 4,5, and 6 are common, 
especially Nos. 4and 5. The caterpillars are 
called Surface grubs. 


yellow-vetchling, s, 
Bot. : Lathyrus Aphaca, 


yellow-viper, s. 
Zool. : Bothrops lanceolatus. [FER-DE-LANCE. ] 


yellow wall-lichen, s. 
Bot. : Parmelia parietina. 


t yellow-warbler, s. 

Ornith.: Phylloscopus (t Sylvia, * Motacilla) 
trochilus, the Willow-wren (q.v.). (Pennant: 
Brit, Zool., i. 511.) 


*yellow-wash, s. 

Chem. : A lotion for ulcers. It was made by 
the decomposition of corrosive sublimate in 
lime water. 


yellow-weed, s. 
Bot.: Reseda Luteola, 


yellow-willow, s. 
Bot. : Salix vitellina. Called also the Golden 
Osier. 


yellow-wood, s. 
Bot. : Oxleya xanthoryla, a large tree. It 
grows in New South Wales, 


yellow-wove, s. A wove paper of a yel- 
low colour. 


yellow-wren, s. [WILLOw-wREN.] 


yellow-yoldring, yellow-yorling, s. 
Ornith. : The Yellow-hammer (q.v.). (Scotch.) 


oA plraiige superstition that the Fellow-yoldring, as 
they most frequently call the bird, is on very familiar 
terms with the Evil One, who is supposed on a Ma: 
morning to AY, it, among other odd dainties, wit 
half a drop of his own blood, the effect of which is 
somehow to produce the curious markings on its eggs,”” 
—Yarrell; Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), ii. 44 iN ote.) 


* yél’-low, v.t & i. [YELLow, a.] 
A. Trans.: To render yellow. 


“ 80 should my papers yellow'd with my age. 
Be scorn‘d like old men of less truth than tongue,” 
Shakesp, : Sonnet 17. 


B. Intrans.: To grow, become, or turn 
yellow. 
“‘ The opening valleys, and the yellowing plains?” 
Dyer: The Fleece, iv. 
yél-low-ing, s. [YeLtow,s] <A process in 
the manufacture of pins. It consists of boil- 
ing the pins in an aciduous solution, previous 
to nurling and tinning. 


yél-low-ish, * yel-ow-ysshe, a. (Eng. 
yellow, a. ; -ish.] Somewhat yellow ; ofa colour 
approaching yellow. 


“The second is the cheat or wheaton bread, so 
named bicause the colour thereof resembleth the graie 
or yellowish wheate, being cleane and well dressed.”— 
Holinshed : Description of England, 


yél-low-ish-néss, s.  [Eng. yellowish ; 
-ness.] The 4uality or state of being yellowish. 
yél-low-néss, * yel-ow-nes, s. (Eng. 
yellow, a. 5 -ness.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : The quality or state of being yellow, 


“ And the bruised madder, itself being drenched 
with the like alcazite solution, Si ig also its 
yellowness for a redness.”—Boyle : Works, i. 750. 
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i ve Fig.: Jealousy. [YELLOow, a., A. J (1), 
a 


B. 
“T will possess him with yellowness."—Shakesp, - 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 8. 


II. Bot. : [FLAVEDO). 


yél-lows, s. pl. [YELLOw, a,] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, An inflammation of the liver, or a kind 
of jaundice which affects horses, cattle, and 
sheep, causing yellowness of the eyes. 


“ His horse sped with spavius, and rayed with the 
yellows,''—Shakesp, ; Taming of the Shrew, iti, 2. 


2. A disease of peach-trees, little heard of 
except in America, where it destroys whole 
orchards in a few years. 


“The Niagara peach business is almost a thing of 
the past, owing to the disease called the yeliows.’—St, 
James's Gazette, Jan. 6, 1887. 


* 3, Jealousy. (Brome: Antipodes, sig. L.) 
II. Bot.: (1) Reseda Luteola; (2) Genista 
tinctoria, 
yél-low-wort, s. 
wort.) 
Bot, ; The genus Chlora (q.v.). 


(Eng. yellow, s.; and 


yél-low-y, a. [Eng. yellow, a.; -y.] Ofa 
yellow colour ; yellowish. 


“Trees which I have noticed in other years bearin, 
foliage of a yellowy green colour, and some almos 
golden, are this season of a rich green.” — Field, 
Aug. 18, 1887. 


yélp, * yelpe, * gelp-en, v.i. [A.S. gilpan, 
geilpan, gylpan (pa.t. gealp, pa. par. golpen) = 
to talk noisily, to boast, to exult; whence 
gilp, gielp, gelp, gylp = boastmg, arrogance ; 
cogn. with Icel. gjalpa=to yelp; gjilfra= 
to roar as the sea; gjalfr = the din of the 
sea, Allied to yell (q.v.).] 

*1, To boast noisily ; to prate. 


“‘I kepe not of armes for to yelpe, 
Ne ask I not to-morrow to have victory.” 
Chaucer; O. T., 2,240. 


2. To utter a sharp or shrill bark; to utter 
a sharp, quick cry, as a dog, either in eager- 
ness, or in pain or fear; to yaup. 
“ A little herd of England's timorous deer 
Mazed with a yelping kennel of French curs.” 


Shakesp. : 1 Henry VL, iv. 2 
yélp, s. (YELP, v.] 
1, An eager bark or cry; a sharp, quick 
bark or ery, caused by fear or pain. 
2. Acry; a loud or shrill shout. 


“Tf slavery be thus fatally contagious, how is it 
that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the 
drivers of negroes?”—Johnson : Taxation no Tyranny. 


*ye-man, s. [YEOMAN.] 
*ye-man-rie, s. 
Yén-i-sé’-an, a. [Seedef.] Of or pertaining 
to the Yenisei, a river in Siberia ; specifically 
applied to the dialect spoken by the people 


occupying the tract of country along the 
middle course of that river. 


yé-nite, s. [After the battle of Jena, in 
1806 ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as LIEVRITE (q.V.). 


[YEoMANRY.] 


yeo-man, *ye-man, *yo-man, s. [A 
word of doubtful origin. The most probable 
etymology is that of Skeat, #.e., from A.S. ga 
=a district or village, and man; cf. O, Fries. 
ga, go (pl. gae) = a district, village, whence 
gaman = a villager ; gafolk = people of a vil- 
lage; Dut. goww, gouwwe= a province; O.Dut. 
gowwe = a hamlet, a country village or a field ; 
Low Ger. goé, gohe=a tract of country; 
O. H. Ger. gowi, gewi ; Ger. gau ; Goth. gawt 
=a province, Prob. allied to Gr. ywpa, xwpos 
(chéra, choros)= an open space, country, dis- 
trict, land.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A man possessed of small estate in land, 
and not ranking as one of the gentry ; a gen- 
tleman-farmer ; a freeholder ; a fariner or other 
person living in the country, and occupying a 
position between that of a gentleman and a 
labourer. 


“T call him a yeoman whom our lawes do call Le- 
galem hominem, a word familiar in writs and en: 

uests, which is free man borne English, and may 

ispend of his owne free land in yeerely reuenue to 
the summe of xl. s. sterling.”—Smith : Commonwealth, 
bk. i., ch, xxiii. 


*2, An upper servant; a gentleman ser- 
vant ; a valet. 
“A yeman hadde he, and servantes no mo 
At that time, for him luste to ride go ; 


‘And he was ¢ladde in cote and hode of green.’ 
Chaucer: C. 7, 102. (Prol.) 


boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, ae &c. = bel, deL 


aes hee es oo — 1e 
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yeomanly—yew 


*3, A kind of under-bailiff; a bailiff’s as- 
sistant. 

“Where's your yeoman?! Is't a lusty yeoman}”"— 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV, ii, 1. 

*4, One not advanced to the rank of gen- 
tleman. 

“We grace the yeoman by conversing with him.” 

Shakesp. ; 1 Benry VI., ii, 4, 

*5. An appellation, given in courtesy to 

egommon soldiers, 


™ Fight, gentlemen of England | fight, good yeomen,” 
Shakesp. : Richard ITI., v. 8, 


*6,. A member of the yeomanry cavalry. 
TYEOMANRY, 2.] 

B. Naut..: A person appointed to assist in 
attending to the stores of the gunner, the 
boatswain, or the carpenter in a ship of war. 


yeoman-like, a. Thesame as YEomMAN- 
LY (q.V.). 


J Yeomen of the guard: [BEEFEATER (2). ] 


*yeo'-man-ly, a. [Eng. yeoman; -ly.] Like, 
pertaining to, or becoming a yeoman ; holding 
the position of a yeoman. 


“T warrant you he’s as yeomanly & man as you 
shall see.”—Greene: Friar Bacon, 


yeo-man-ry, *yeo-man-rie, .s. 
yeoman; -ry.] 

1. The collective body of yeomen ; yeomen 
collectively. 

“The third and last sort is named the yeomanrie, 
of whom, and their sequele, the labourers and artifi- 
cers, I have said somewhat even now.’—Holinshed + 
Description of England, bk. ii., ch. v. 

2. A force of volunteer cavalry first em- 
bodied in Britain during the wars of the 
‘French Revolution, and consisting to a great 
extent of country gentlemen and farmers. 
They are liable to be called out in aid of the 
civil power in case ofriotat any time ; in case 
of actual invasion, or the: appearance of an 
enemy on the coast, or during a rebellion, 
they may be assembled ‘for active service ; 
they are then subject to the Mutiny Act and 
Articles of War, and’may be ‘called upon to 
serve in any part of Great Britain. During 
permanent service they receive ‘cavalry pay 
and an allowance for forage. They undergo 
six days’ training, and must attend a certain 
number of drills yearly, for which they re- 
ceive 7s. a day as subsistence allowance, and 
2s. for forage. Arms and ammunition are 
provided by the War Office, and there is an 
annual allowance of £2 per man; but each 
man has to provide his own horse, which is 
exempt from taxation, 


yér-ba, yér-ba ma/-té, s. [Martz (3).] 


[Eng. 


*yerde, s. [YaRD.] 
*yere, s. [YEAR.] 
yerg-aé, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A coarse wool- 


len fabric for horse-cloths. 


yerk, v.t. & 7. [Jerx,.v,] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To throw or thrust with a sudden smart 
spring or jerk. 
“Their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in RES and with wild rage 
Ferk out their armed heels at their dead masters,” 
Shakesp. : Henry V. iv. 7. 


'*, To lash, to strike, to beat. 


“Whilst I securely let him over-slip 
Here yerking him with my satyrie whip.” 


Marston: Satires, i, 8, 
8. To bind, to tie. (Scotch.) 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To throw out the legs suddenty ; to kick 
‘with both hind legs. 


‘The horses being trised up in this manner, their 
riders came with loud cries behiud them and some 
with whips in their hands to lash them, that the 
horse being mad withall, yerked out behind, and 
sprang forward with his formost legs to touch the 
ground.”—WNorth ; Plutarch, p.'504. 


2, To move with sudden jerks; to jerk. 


“Hey day, hey day.” 
How she kicks.and yerks /* 
Beaum, & Flet.; Sea Voyage, i. 


yerk, s. [YERK, v.] A sudden smart or 
quis thrust or motion; a smart stroke; a 
jer 


*yerl,s. [Hart] 
*yérn, vt. & i. [YEARN:] 
* y'-érne, *\y'=ern,s. [IRon.] 


*yerne, a. & adv. [A.S. georn.] [YE#ARN, a.] 
A. As adj.: Brisk, eager, active. 
B. As adv.: Briskly, eagerly, earnestly. 


yes’-ty, a. 


*y'-ern-ey, a. ([Eng. yerne, 8.3 -y.] Made 
or composed of iron. 


“ Thou didste beholde it vntil there came a stone 
smyte out without handis, which smytte the image 
vpon his yerney and erthen feete breking them all to 
powlder.’—Joye ; Expos, of Daniel, ch, ti, 


yor-nitt, s. [Yornur.] 
* ydr-row, s. [YARROw.] 


* yért/-point, s. (Prob. from Eng, yerk = 
jerk, and point.] A game so called, [BLow- 
POINT. ] 

“ Yert-point nine-pins, job-nut, or span-counter.”— 
Lady Alimony. 

yés, * yis, * yus, adv. [A.S. gise, gese, prob. 
contracted from ged s¥=yea, let it be so, yea, 
verily ; where s¥ = let it be so, is the imperative 
from the root as=to be. Yes was originally 
the answer only to questions framed in the 
negative: as, Willhe not come? Yes,] A word 
or particle indicating affirmation or assent, 
Opposed to no. 

J () Yes, like yea, is used asia word ‘of en- 
forcement by repetition. 
; “ Tsay, take heed; 
** Pes, heartily beseech you.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VITI., 1, 2 
(2) For the distinction between yes and yea, 
see YEA, 


yés'-a-wal, yas'-a-wa&l, s. [Hind.] In 
India, a state messenger, a servant of parade 
carrying a silver or gold statf; a horseman 
attendant on a man of rank. 


yésk, v.i. [Yex.] To hiccup. (Scotch & Prov.) 
yést, s. 


*yés'-tér, a. [A.S. geostra, giestra, gystra ; 
cogn. with Dut. gisteren; Ger. gestern; Goth. 
gistra; Lat. hesternus = of yesterday; Icel. 
ger; Dan. gaar; Sw. gir; Lat. heri; Gr. 
X9€s (chthes); Sansc. hyas = yesterday.] Of or 
pertaining to the day preceding the present ; 
next before the present. 

“ And shall the wretch whom yester sun beheld, 
Waiting my nod, the creature of my pow'r, 
Presume to day to plead audacious love?” 

Congreve: Mourning Bride, ii, 
yés'-tér-day, * yes-ter-daie, * yis-tir- 
day, s. [A.8. geostran deg; cogn. with Dan, 
dag van gister.] [YESTER.] The day preceding 
the present ; the day last past; the day next 
before the present. 
“ Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him.” 
—John iv. 52, 

{| (1) Yesterday is often figuratively for time 
not long gone by ; time in the immediate past. 

“We are but of yesterday.”—Jobd viii. 9. 

(2). Yesterday and words similarly com- 
pounded are generally used without a prepo- 
sition, on or during being understood, In 
such eases they may be considered as.adverbs : 
as, I saw him yesterday. 


(YEAST. ] 


tyés'-tér-éve, | yés'-tér-év-en, tyés'- 
ter-ev-en-ing, s. [Eng. yester, and eve, 
even, or evening.| The evening last past. 

“Tn hope that you would come 
Festereve,” Ben Jonson : The Satyr. 

* yés'-tér-fang, s. [Eng. yester, and fang.] 
That which was taken, captured, or caught 
on the day preceding. 


“That nothing shall be missing of the yesterfang.” 
—AHolinshed : Descript. of Scotland, ch, ix. 


* yés'-ter-morn, *yés'-tér-morn-ing, s. 
[Eng. yester, and morn, morning,] The morn 
or morning preceding the present; the morn 
of yesterday. 

“From yestermorn till eve.” 
Rowe: Tamerlane, ii. 
tyés’-térn, a. [YxEsTer.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the day last past. 


+ yés'-tér-night (gh silent), s. [Eng. yester, 
and night.] The night last past; last night. 
q Also used adverbially. 
“ Keep the same Roman hearts 
And ready minds you had yesternight.” 
Ben Jonson : Catiline, iv. 3. 
+ yés’-tér-yéar, s. [Eng. yester, and year.] 
The year last past; last year. 


** But where are the snows of poll, {ge 
D. G. Rossetti: Villon; Ballad*of Dead Ladies. 


yés’-treén, s. [A contraction of yestere’en = 


yestereven.] Last night ; yesternight. (Scotch.) 
{Eng. yest ; -y.] 
I, Literally: 


1, Relating to, composed of, or resembling 
yeast; yeasty. 


2, Foamy, frothy, spumy. 


“The yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 


*TI, Fig.: Light, unsubstantial, worthless 
“ Above the compass of his yesty brain.” 
Drayton: Moon-calf, 
yodt, *yit, adv. & conf. [A.8. git, get, giet, gyt; 

cogn. with O. Fries. ieta, eta, ita; Fries. jtette; 
M. H. Ger. iezwo, ieze; Ger. jetazt= now. The 
A.8. get is probably a contraction of ge id= 
and too, t.e., moreover.] [To, Too, YEA.] 

A, As adverb: 

1, In addition ; moreover; over and above‘ 
further, besides, still. 


“* Pet more quarrelling with oceasion.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice M1. & 


2. Now; by this time. 
“ Know you me yet#”  Shakesp.; Ooriolanus, iv, & 


3. Already. 
“Is he come home yet #” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ty. 2 
4, Still; to this time; now as formerly; in 
continuance of a former state; at this, or at 
that, time as formerly. 
“* Ave you yet living ?”—Shakesp. : Much Ado, i. 4 
: 5. Hitherto; up to this time; so long; sa 
als 
“The dukedom yet unbowed.” 
Shakesp. « Tempest, i, 2. 
6. At or before some future time ; before al. 
is done or finished ; in time; eventually. 
“ He'll be hanged yet.”—Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 1. 
*7, At or in the present time or juncture 
before something else ; now. 
8. Though the case be such; still; never 
theless ; for all that. 
“TI shall miss thee, but yet thou shalt have freedom 
Shakesp, : Tempest, v. 
*9, Apparently = though. 


“TI cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, i 2 


10, At least ; if nothing else. 


“Tf not divine, yet let her be a principality.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, ii. 4, 


B. As conj.: Nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing, still. 


“ Yet I say unto you, That even Solomon... was 
not arrayed like one of these.”"—Matthew vi. 29 


J 1. As yet: 
(1) Up to this time ; before this. 


“Hast thou as yet conferred with Margery Jour 
dain ?”—Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI, iv 2 


(2) Still; now as formerly. 
“TI might. as yet have been a spreading flower.” 
Shakesp. : Complaint, 75. 
2. Nor yet: Nor even. 
3. Not yet, yet not: Notup tothe preser 
time ; not so soon as now. 


“ His powers are yet not ready.” 
hakesp.: Henry V., iii, % 


4, Used in compounds in the poetic style 
with participles to denote continuance of the 
action, or state, or as equivalent to still: as. 
yet-loved, yet-remembered, &c. 


*yet-en, pa. par. [GET, v.] 


yéth’-ér, v.t. [Prov. Eng. yeather =a flexible 
twig.) To beat. (Scotch.) 


yett, s. [Garx.] (Scotch.) 
*yeve, * yeven, v.t. [Grvz.] 
*yev-en, pa. par. [Givz.] 


yév-ér-ing, yéth’-er-ing, pr. par. & o 


[YETHER. ] 


yevering-bells, s. pi. 
Bot. : Pyrola secunda, 


*yew (ew as 1), (1), *yewe, s. [Ewz.] 


yew (ew as WU), (2), *eugh, * ew, *ewe, 

* yeugh, *yowe, *yugh, s. & a. [A.S. 
iw, iwu; cog. with Dut. yf; Icel. yr; O. HG 
Ger. iwa; Ger. eibe. Probably of Celtic origin 5 
ef. Ir. iubhar =a yew; Gael. iubhar, wughar 
=a yew-tree, a bow; Wel. yw, ywen; Corn, 
hivin ; Bret. ivin, ivinen.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT, 


*2, A bow. 
“Tubal with his yew 
And ready quiver did a boar pursue.” 
Sylvester : Handie Crafts, 490. 

II. Bot.: The genus Taxus, spec. Taxus bac: 
cata, under which Sir J. Hooker places its 
six supposed species. An evergreen with 
spreading branches, linear acute leaves more 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, ‘father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, ‘thére; ‘pine, ‘pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, o=¢; ey=a; qu= kw. 


or less faleate coriaceous, shining above, 
paler betow, arranged in two ranks. Male 
catkins yellow, about a quarter of an inch 
long; females minute ; fruit a red mucilagin- 
ous drupe or berry with green seed. It is in- 
digenous in most parts of Continental Hurope 
and in the Himalayas 6,000 to 10,000 feet 
above the sea-level, being in the last-named 
regions a much loftier tree than in England, 
The sap-wood of the yew is white, the 
heart-wood red, hard, close-grained, and sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish. It weighs fifty-nine 

unds to the: cubic foot. It is prized in 

‘urope by cabinet makers. and was formerly 


1, Male flower; 2. Female flower; 3. Stamens 
4, Vertical section of fruit. 


much used in England, as it still is in the 
Himalayas, for bow-making, being very tough. 
In some parts of the Khasia hills in Nepaul the 
yew is deemed sacred, and its wood is. burnt 
as incense. In Tibet a viscous exudation from 
it, mixed with other gums, is similarly em- 
ployed. A red dye is made from the tree in 
the Bhutia country. Bentley and Trimen 
state that the leaves and young branches in 
all circumstances act as a narcotico-acrid 
ison on human beings, horses, and cows; 
hat the seed of the fruit is poisonous, but 
that the pulp surrounding it is not. so. The 
bark is used in Kunawar as a substitute for 
tea, or is mixed with tea-leaves. The yew is 
not used medicinally in England. In. India 
its leaves and fruit, which somewhat resemble 
digitalis in their effects, have been employed 
as a lithic in calculus, and as an antispasmo- 
dic in epilepsy and convulsions. There is an 
advantage in yew over digitalis—that the 
former does not accumulate in the system 
like the latter. The yew of the United States 
and Canada (7. canadensis) is a much humbler 
tree than the species above described, which is 
occasionally of great size, an example being 
formerly shown of 56 feet in circumference. 
The Japan Yew is of another genus, Pedocarpus. 
P. nucifer is a lofty tree of northern Japan 
and Nepaul, whose seed yields a culinary oil. 
There are other species of Pedocarpus in Asia, 
Australia, Chili, &. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to yew- 
trees; made of the wood of the yew-tree. 


*yew-bow, s: A shooting bow made of 
yew, much used formerly by English bowmen. 


yew-brimmle, s. 
Bot.: Rosa canina. (Britten & Holland.) 


yew-tree, s.. A yew.(q.v.). 
“ When Francis uttered.to the maid 
His last words in the yew-tree shade.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, iv. 
yew (ew as w), v.i. [Htym. doubtfal.] To 
rise, as scum on the brine in boiling at the 
salt-works, 


*yew’-en (ew as ii), a: [Eng. yew (2), 8.3 -en.] 
2 Minte at the wood of yew. [HUGHEN.] 4 


* yéx, s. [Yex, v.], A hiccough, a hiceup. 
“They do stay the excessive yex or hocket.”—P. 
Holland: Pliny, bk. xxvii., ch. vi 


*yéx, *yeske, *yesk-en, *yex-en, 
*yisk, *yox-en, *yyx-yn, v.i. [AS. 
gisctan =to sob, to sigh; giosca, giossa =a 
sobbing ; cf. Lat. hisco, hiasco=to yawn, to 
pe; O. H. Ger. gien = to yawn (q.v.).] To 
\iccough or hiccup. 
“ He yo. and he speketh th’ * 
As Lage on the speketh ean? 
Chaucer : C. T., 4,150 


y 


dé-gir’-di-an, «a. [See def] Of or 
pertaining to Yezdegird I1I., who gave: his 
name to an era, dating from his accession to 
the Persian throne, June 16, a.v. 632. 


yew-—y moth 


V6z'-i-di, Yéz-i-deé, s. [Persian, &c.] 

Compar. Relig. (Pl.): A sect of religionists 
who, while admitting that God is supreme, 
yet believe the devil to be a mighty angel 
deserving of worship. Probably they were 
originally Zoroastrians, whose faith became 
partly modified by the Christians and Muham- 
madans with whom they ultimately came in 
contact.. They live near the Huphrates, and 
were visited by Mr. Layard in 1841. 


*y-fere, adv. [A.S: geféra=a companion.] 
Together ; in company or union. 
“O goodly golden chayne, wherewith yfere 
The vertues linked are in lovely wize.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. ix. 1. 
*y-herd, a. [Pref. y-, and Mid. Eng. her= 
hair.] Hairy ; covered with hair. 


*y-holde, pa. par. (Ho p, v.] 


yield, * yeeld, * yelde (pa: t. * yeld, *yelded, 
*yelte, yielded; pa. par. *yelded, yielded, 
* yolde, *yolden, * yoldun), v.t. & i. [A.8. 
gieldan, geldan, gildan (pa. t. geald, pl. guidon, 
a. par. golden); cogn, with Dut. gelden ; 
cel. gjalda (pa. t. galt, pa. par. goldinn); 
Dan. gielde; Sw. gdlla (for giélda)=to be of 
consequence, to be worth ; Ger. gelten = to be 
worth (pa, t. galt, pa. par. gegolten); Goth. 
gildan, in compounds fra-gildan, us-gildan = 
to pay back. From the same root come guild 
and guilt.) 
A, Transitive: 
*1, To resign, to submit, to acknowledge. 
“ Gladly, sir, at your bidding 
I woll me yelde in all thing.” 
Rom. of the Rese, 
*2, To pay, to recompense, to reward ; to 
make return to. 
“The gods yield you for 't.” 
Shakesp. « Antony & Cleopatra, iv, 2. 
¥ Formerly the phrase God yield you! = 
God reward you! was in common use in col- 
loquial language, much as we use ‘‘ God bless 
you!” and hence became corrupted into 
various forms, as, God ield you, God ild you, 
God dild you. [GopiLD,] 


3. To give in return or by way of recom- 

ense ; to produce, as a return or reward for 
abour expended, capital invested, or the 
like. 

“ When thou tillest the ground, it shall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her strength.” —Genesis ivi 12. 

*4, To bear, to bring forth. 

“She was yielded there.” 
Shakesp. ; Pericles, v. 8. 

*5, To give out; to bear; to furnésh or 
produce generally, 

“The wilderness yieldeth food for them and their 

cattle,”"—Job xxiv. 5, 

6. To afford, to offer, to give, to present, to 
supply. 

‘‘ The earth can yield me but a common grave.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 81. 

7. To afford, to confer, to grant. 

‘Come, sir, leave me your snatches, and yield me 
a direct, answer.”—Shakesp.. Measure for Meusure, 

Vv. 2 

8. To grant, to allow; to admit'the force, 
justice, or truth of; to concede. 

“T yield it just, said Adam, and submit.” 
Mitton: P. L., Xi. 526, 

*9, To deliver, to exhibit, to declare. 

“ The reasons of our state I cannot yield.” 
Shakesp, ; All's Well, iii. 1. 

10. To emit, to give up. 

“ Graves, yawn and yield your dead.” 
Shakesp. « Much .Ado, v. 3. 

{ Hence, such phrases as, To yield up the 
ghost, To yield the breath = to die. 

“He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded 

up the ghost.” —Genesis xlix. 33. 

11. To give up as to a superior power or 
authority ; to quit or resign possession.of, as 
through compulsion, necessity, or the like ; 
to surrender, to relinquish, to resign. (Fre- 
quently with up.) 

“Therefore great king, 
We yield our town and lives:to thy soft mercy,” 
aie Shakesp,: Henry_V., iii, 8 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To give way, as to superior force, power, 
or authority ; to submit, as to a conqueror or 
superior ; to succumb, to surrender. 


“ But Hercules himself must yield to odds. 
And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timber’d oak.” 
Shakesp, ; 3 Henry VI., ii. 1. 
2. To give place, as inferior in rank, quality, 
position, or excellez.ce. 
“ Let York be regent, I will yte?d to him.” 
Bhakesp. Paton VI, i. 8 


3. To give way in a moral sense, as to en- 
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treaty, argument, a request, or the like; to 
submit, to comply, to assent, not te oppose. 
“You shall not say, I yield, being silent.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, ii. 8, 
4, To give a return or produce; to bear 
fruit, or the like. 


“The crop is. variable, and does not yield at all well, 
according to the quantity of straw; which is unusu- 
ally large.” —#ield, Oct. 3, 1885. 


yield, *yeeld, s. [Y1e.p, v.] That. which is 
yielded or produced ; amount yielded; pro- 
duct, return ; applied especially to products 
resulting from growth or cultivation. 


“ Constantly 
A goodly yeeld of fruit doth bring.” Bacon: Pa.i. 


* yield’/-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. yield; -able, 
-ness.) A disposition to yield or comply. 


‘*The fourth disposition for peace—an yieldablenesa 
upon sight of clearer truths.”—8p; Hall; The Peace- 
maker, §.13 


*yield’-ance, *yeeld-ance, s. ([Hng. 
yield, V. 3 -ance.] 
1. The act of yielding or producing. 


“How should the corn, wine, oil, be had without 
the yieldance of the earth?”—Ap, Hall; Seasonable 
Sermons. 


' 2. Theact of conceding, granting, or allow- 
ng. 
“One or both of these must of necessity be im- 


plied in such a yieldance.""—South: Sermons, vol. v., 
ser. 12. 


yield’-ér, * yeeld-er, s. (Eng. yield,.v.; 
-er.], One who yields, submits, or gives way. 
“ T was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot.” 
Skakesp.: 1 Henry IV., Vv. 3. 
yield’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Y1EevD, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Ready or inclined to submit, 
comply, yield, or give way; pliable, soft, 
compliant: 


“A yielding temper, which will be wronged or 
baffled.” —Aettlewell. 


G. As subst.: The act of one who or that 
which yields; production, produce, compli- 
ance, assent. 

“ Immaculate and spotless is my mind ; 
That was not/fore’d ; but uever’was inclin’d 
To accessory yieldings.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,658. 
*yield-ing-ly, adv. [Hng. yielding; -ly.) 
In.a yielding manner; with compliance, or 
assent. 


* yield’/-Ing-néss, s. [Eng. yielding; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being yielding; dis- 
position to yield; comply, or.assent. 

‘* The shallowness of the socket at the shoulder, and 
the yieldingness of the coll aguacua substance,” — 
Paley: Natural Theology, ch. vii 

* yield’-léss, a. (Eng. yield; -less.]) Un. 
yielding, dauntless. 

‘* She should have held the battle to the last; 

Undaunted, yieldiess, firm, aud died or conquer’d.” 

Rowe ; Ulysses, iii, 
yill, s. [Awx.] (Scotch.) 

yin, s.ora. [Onz.] (Scotch.) 

yince, adv. [Once] (Scotch.) 

yird; s. [Earts.] (Scotch.) 

yirk, v.t. & i. [Yerk, v.] 

-yl, -¥1; suf. [Gr. try (hulé) = matter, as a 
principle of being.] 

Chem. : A suffix used by Liebig and Wohler 


to denote derivation from. Thus, from ben- 
zoin is derived benzyl ; from ether, ethyl, &c. 


y lév-el, s. [Eng. y, from the shape of the 
supports, and level, s.] [WvyE.] 


Surv.: An instrument for measuring dis- 
tance and altitude. (Simmonds.) 


va eke * y-like, a. & adv. [A.S. gelic= 
ike, gelice = alike.] 
A.. As adj.; Like-resembling; equal. 
B, As adv.: Alike, equally. 


*ylke, a. or pron, [A.S. gle, rie] 
1.. That, the same. [ILK.] 
2, Each. 


y moth, s. [The letter y, and Eng. moth] 
Entom.: Various. species of the genus Plu- | 
sia (q.v.). They are so called because they 
have on each of their wings a mark like a 
capital Y. The Plain Golden Y is Plusia 
iota, its fore wings are rosy gray ; the Beauti- 
ful Golden Y is P. pulchrina ; the fore wings 
are purplish gray; the Silver Y, P. gamma, 


Al, b6y ; PSAt, JWI; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


n. -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -die, &c.= bel, del. 
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ealled also the Gamma Moth, has the fore 
wings violet gray, clouded with dark gray. 
It is abundant everywhere, the caterpillar 
feeding on various low plants. The Scarce 
Silver Y, P. interrogationis, has the fore 
wings bluish gray. 


*ympt, pa. par. ora. [Imp, v.] 


*y-nough, * y-now, adv. [ENouaH.] 
* yoate, v.t. [YorTE.] 
*yoch-el, s. [YOKEL.] 


* yode, * yod, pret. of v. [A.S. eode = went, 
pl. eodon.} [YEDE.] Went. 


“ Well weened he that fairest Florimell 


. 


It was with whom in company mancges 
Spenser ; F. Q., II. viii. 19. 
yo-del, yo’-dle, v.t. ori. [Ger. Swiss.] To 
sing or utter a sound, peculiar to the Swiss 
and ‘Tyrolese mountaineers, by suddenly 
changing from the natural voice to the fal- 
setto. 


“The yodelist began to play once more, and con- 
tinued to yodel until the thunder died away in the 
distance.”—Detroit Free Press, Nov, 7, 1885. 


yo-del, yo’-dle, s. [YoprEt, v.] Asound or 
tune peculiar to the Swiss and Tyrolese 
mountaineers. 

‘The yodelist was one of those fellows who doesn't 
know enough to get in out of the wet—he yodeled his 
plaintive yodel right along.”"—Detroit Free Press, Nov. 
7, 1885. 

yoO’-del-ist, s. [Eng. yodel, v.; -ist.] One 
who yodels. (See extract under YODEL, s.) 


Yo'-ga, s. 

abstraction. ]} 

Hindoo Philos.: One of the six Darsanas, 
i.e., schools or systems of Brahmanical Philo- 
sophy, that of Patanjali, the essence of which 
is meditation. It believes in a primordial 
soul which has had existence from an earlier 
period than primeval matter, and holds that 
from the two arose the spirit of life (Maha- 
natma). Theoretically at least, its devotees 
can acquire even in this world entire command 
over elementary matter by certain ascetic 
practices, such as long continued suppression 
of the respiration, inhaling and exhaling the 
breath in a particular manner, sitting in 
eighty-four attitudes, fixing the eyes on the 
tip of the nose, and endeavouring, by the 
force of mental abstraction, to unite them- 
selves with the vital spirit which pervades all 
nature and is identical with Siva. When this 
mystic union is effected, the Yogi can make 
himself lighter than the lightest, or heavier 
than the heaviest substance, or as small or as 
large as he pleases ; he can traverse all space, 
can become invisible, can equally know the 
past, the present, and the future,.and can 
animate any dead body by transferring to it 
his own spirit; finally he becomes united 
with Siva, and is exempt from the necessity of 
undergoing further transmigrations, [Yoa.] 


yo-gi, yo-gin, s. [Sans., &c., from Yoga 
(q.v.).] 


Brahmanism (Pl.): The Yogis are a Saiva- 
vite sect, founded by Goraknatha, They 
profess to be descendants of men who, by the 
practice of Yoga (q.v.), obtained power of 
effecting supernatural results. They go about 
India as fortune-tellers and conjurers. They 
have a temple at Gorakhpore, and traces of 
the order exist at Peshawur. 


yo’-ick, yo’-icks, s. [From the sound made.] 
An old hunting cry. 


yo'-ick, v.t. [Yorcx, s.] To cheer or urge on 

with a yoick. : 

‘Hounds were barely yoicked into it at one side 
when a fox was tallied away.”—Field, Jan, 23, 1886, 


yo'-jan, s. ([Sansc. yojana, from yuj = to 
join.} In Hindustan, a measure of distance 
varying in different places from four to ten 
miles, but generally reckoned as equivalent 
to five miles. 


yoke, * yocke, * yok, s. [A.S. geoc, gioc, 
ioc =a yoke; cogn. with Dut. juk; Icel. ok; 
Dan. aag; Sw. ok; Goth. juk; O. H. Ger. 
joh; Ger, joch; Wel. ian; Lat. jugum; 
(whence Ital. giogo; Sp. yogo; Fr. joug) ; 
Russ. igo; Lith. jungas ; Gr. gvydv (zugon) ; 
Sanse. yuga =a yoke, pair, couple; from the 
same root as Lat. jungo = to join; Gr. gev-ypu- 
at (Zeugnwmi) = Eng. join (q.v.).] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally : 


(1) A bar which connects two of a kind, 


(Sans. = union, fitness, spiritual 


usually ; as, the ox-yoke, fastened by bows on 
the necks of a pair of oxen, or by thongs to 
the horns or foreheads of the oxen in some 
countries. An old contrivance by which 
pairs of draught animals, especially oxen, 
were fastened together. It generally consists 
of a piece of timber hollowed or made curving 
near each end, and fitted with bows for re- 
ceiving the necks of the oxen, by which 
means two are connected for drawing. From 
a ring orhook in the bow a chain extends to 
the thing to be drawn, or to the yoke of 
another pair of oxen behind. 

‘*A red heifer on which never came yoke.”—Numb, 
xix. 2. 

(2) Hence applied to anything resembling a 
yoke: as— 

(a) The neck-yoke, by which the fore end 
of the tongue is suspended from the hames or 
collars of a span of horses. 

(b) A frame to fit the shoulders and neck 
of a person, and support a couple of buckets 
suspended from the ends of the yoke. 


(c) A cross-bar or curved piece from which 
a bell is suspended for ringing it. 


(d) Devices to be attached to breachy 
animals, to prevent their crawling or break- 
ing through or jumping over fences, are some- 
times called yokes. 


(e) A branching coupling section, connect- 
ing two pipes with a single one, as the hot 
and cold water pipes, with a single pipe for a 
shower-bath. 

(f) A head-frame of a grain-elevator, where 
the belt passes over the upper drum and its 
cups discharge into the descending chute. 


(g) A form of carriage clip which straddles 
the parts, and is tightened by nuts beneath 
the plate. 

(8) Something which couples, connects, or 
binds together ; a bond, a link, a tie. 

“ Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 4, 

(4) A pair of draught animals, especially 

oxen, yoked together. 


“A half acre of land, which a yoke of oxen might 
plough,”—1 Samuel xiv, 14. 


(5) As much land as might be ploughed by 
a yoke of oxen in a day; hence, as much 
work generally as is done at a stretch ; also, 
a portion of the working-day, as from meal- 
time to meal-time, during which work is un- 
interruptedly carried on. 

(6) Two upright spears with a third crossing 
them at the top for vanquished enemies to 
pass under. In B.c. 328 the Samnites are said 
to have compelled the Romans literally to pass 
under such a yoke as a badge of servitude. 
The Romans, having afterwards vanquished 
them, treated them similarly, B.c. 807 and 294, 

2. Fig.: Used as an emblem of servitude, 
slavery, and sometimes of sufferance or sub- 
mission generally. 

“Take ye me my yok on you, and lerne ye of me,”— 
Wycliffe: Matthew xi. 

II, Naut.: A bar attached to the rudder- 
head and projecting in each direction side- 
ways; to its ends are attached the steering- 
ropes or yoke-lines, which are handled by the 
coxswain or steersman, or pass to the drum 
on the axis of the steering-wheel. The yoke 
is principally used in rowing-boats. 


yoke-arbor, s. 

Mach.: A form of double journal-box for 
pulley-spindles, in which a curved branch 
extending from one bearing to the other on 
each side of the pulley serves to protect the 
belt from being chafed or otherwise injured. 


yoke-elm, s. 
Bot.: The Hornbeam, Carpinus Betulus. 
So called because yokes are made of the wood. 


*yoke-fellow, s. One associated with 
another in labour, a task, undertaking, or the 
like ; one connected with another by some 
tie or bond; a companion, an associate, a 
mate, a partner. 

“ Yoke-fellows were they long and well approved,” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 

yoke-line, yoke-rope, s. [Yoxg, s., II.] 


*yoke-mate, s. A yoke-fellow (q.v.). 
“ Before Toulon thy yoke-mate lies, 
Where all the live-long night he sighs.” 
Stepney. (Todd.) 


yoke, * yoak, * yok-en, v.t. & i. [Yoxs, 8.] 


A; Transitive: 
I, Lit.: To join in a yoke; to unite bya 
yoke; to put a yoke on. 


II. Figuratively : 
1. To couple ; to join together. 
“Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb,” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iv. 8 
*2. To enslave; to bring into bondage or 
servitude. 
“ These are the arms 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks,” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. & 
* 3. To oppress. 


“Then were they yoak'd with garrisons, and the 
places consecrate to their bloodie superstitions de- 
stroi'd."— Milton ; Hist. of England, bk. ii. 


*4, To restrain, to confine. 


“The words and promises that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke.” 
Butler: Hudibras. (Todd.) 


*B. Intrans.: To join; to be coupled; to 


unite. 
“Tis a proper ane 
And well beseems her years; who would she yoke with?” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Rule a Wife and have a Wife, i. 


yoke’-age (age as 1g), s. [RoKEAGE.] 


yok-el, s. [Mid. Eng. goke=a fool. (Cf, 
Icel. gaukr =a cuckoo ; Low Scotch gowk= 
a cuckoo, a fool.) Skeat thinks that yokel 
represents an unrecorded A.S. géacol= 
cuckoo-like, foolish, from géac=a cuckoo.] 
A rustic, a countryman ; a country lout or 
bumpkin, 
“Thou art not altogether the clumsy yokel and the 
oleae took thee for."—Stackmore: Lorna Doone, 
ch. . 


{ Also used adjectively = boorish, loutish, 
rustic. 


yoke’-lét, s. (Eng. yoke, s.; dimin. suff. -let, 
from its being worked by a single yoke of 
oxen.] Asmall farm. (Prov.) 


yok’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Yoxe, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of putting a yoke on; the act of 
joining or uniting with a yoke. 

2. As much work as is done by draught 
animals at one time, whether it be by cart or 
plough ; hence, generally, as much work as 
is done at a stretch. (Scotch.) 

II. Mining (Pl.): Pieces of wood used for 
designating possession. 


yok-siin, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot.: Arundinaria Hookeriana. 


*yok’-y, a. (Eng. yok(e), s.; -y.] Of or per- 
taining to a yoke. 
“Their manes . . . fell through the yoky sphere.” 
Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xvii. 382. 
*yold, *yolden, pret. & pa. par. of ». 
(YIELD, v.] 


yolk (J silent), yélk, * yelke, *yolke, s. 
[A.S. geoleca, giolea=the yolk; lit. =the 
yellow part, from geolw = yellow (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The yellow part of an egg. [Eag, s.] 
Searcy bss Deserts out toe, ike to Dota ae 
Beaum, & Flet,: Wife for a Month, ii. 
2, The unctuous secretion from the skin of 
sheep which renders the pile soft and pliable, 


II, Anat. & Bot. : Vitellus (q.v.). 


yolk-bag, + yolk-sac, s. 

Compar. Anat.: The sac or membranous bag 
which contains the yolk or vitellus. It is an 
organised and vascular covering, formed by 
the extension of the layers of the blastoderm 
over the surface of the yolk within the ori- 
ginal vitelline membrane. In man, it is called 
the umbilical vesicle, and consists originally 
of all the layers of the blastoderm. In fishes 
and amphibia these are retained during the 
whole existence of the animal. (Quain.) 


yon, *yeon, a. & adv. [A.S. geon=yon; 
cogn, with Icel. enn ; Goth. jains = yon, 
that; M. H. Ger. gener = yon, that; Ger. 
jener.) 

A, As adj.: That, those yonder ; referring 
to an object or objects at a distance, but 
within view. (Now chiefly used in the poetic 
style.) 

“ To reform 


Yon flowery arbors, yonder alleys green.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 626, 


B. As adv.: In or at that (more or less) 
distant place ; yonder. : 


“ Yon, methinks he stands,” 
Shakesp,: Richard IT, iii. & 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sive, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian. #», 0c =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


yond—youngster 
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® : 
yond, adv. &a. [A.S. geond (adv. & prep.) 
Goth. jaind = there (adv.).] [Bgyonp.] 
A. adv.: Yonder; over there. 
i Yond 's that same knave,.”"—Shakesp, : All's Weil, 
. 8. 


B. As adj.: Over there ; yonder. 
“Do not marry me to yond fool.”—Shakesp,: Merry 
Wives, iii. 4. 

* yond, a. [Etym. doubtful; prob. connected 
with yond, adv., in the sense of through, ex- 
travagant, or the like.] Mad, furious, 

“ Florimel fied from that monster yon 
Spenser: F. Q., LIL. vii. 26, 
yond’-ér, a. & adv. [From yond; ef. Goth. 
jaindre = there, yonder. ] 

A. Asadj.: Being ata distance, but within 
view, or a8 conceived within view; that or 
those, referring to persons or things within 
view ; yon. 

ened or er rh onaaes oe Ine aie okt 
B. As adv.: At or in that (more or less 
distant) place ; over there ; yon. 
“ Yonder is the same, 
In which my lord my liege doth luckless lie, 
Thrall to the giant's hateful tyrannie.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. viii. 2. 

*yong-hede, s. ([Mid. Eng. yong= young, 

and hede =head.] Youth. 


*yongth, s. [Mid. Eng. yong = youth; -th.] 
outh, 


The lusty yongth of man’ Ae yet 
yo-ni, s. [Sans., Mahratta, &c. =the vulva, 
the uterus, origin.] 

Brahmanism: The female power in nature, 
represented by an oval, also called yoni. The 
Supreme Being, wishing to commence crea- 
tion, divided himself into two parts, one 
Brahma (q.v.) and the other Nature ; from the 
former all males, from the latter all females 
originated. But the female is regarded as 
the real force in nature, and that most de- 
serving of worship. [SAKTA.] 


* yon’-kér, s. [YounKer.] 
yont, adv. [Yonp.] (Scotch.) 
yook, yeuk, v.t. [Yucs, v.) 
yook, yeuk, s. [Yuck, s.] 


a yoop, s. [Onomatopoetic.] A word expres- 
sive of a hiccuping or sobbing sound. (Thack- 
eray.] 


yore, adv. [A.8. gedra = formerly ; orig. gen. 
pl. of gear =a year.) In time long past; long 
since; in old time. (Now only used in the 
‘of yore’ = of old time = long ago.) 
“Tf better be performed in days of yore.” 


‘owe: Love for Love. (Epilogue.) 
Yore’-dale, s. [See def.] 


Geog.: A dale or valley, between Askrigg 
and Middleham, Yorkshire, through which 
the river Ure runs. 


Yoredale-series or beds, s. pl. 

Geol.: The name given by Phillips to a 
series of beds in Yorkshire, of Mountain Lime- 
stone age. He divided them into (1) an Upper 
Limestone belt, consisting of alternations of 
limestone, often cherty, with sandstones, 
shales, and coal-seams, thickness, 80 to 300 
feet; and (2) Flagstone series, consisting of 
alternations of flagstones, grits, shales, coal- 
seams, and a few beds of limestone, thick- 
ness, 250 to 400 feet. 


york, v.t. or 7. (YorKER.] In cricket, to bowl 
with a yorker (q.v.). 


york’-ér, s. (Prob. from its being first used 
by a Yorkshire player.) In cricket, a ball 
bowled so as to pitch very close up to the bat, 


“. . . was clean bowled in playing late at a yorker.” 
—Daily Telegraph, July 1, 1885. 


York’-ist, s. (Eng. York; -ist.] 

Eng. Hist. ¢ 1): The adherents of Edward, 
Duke of York, afterwards Edward IV., King 
of England. Their emblem was a white rose, 
[Rosg, s., J (2).] 


York’-shire, s. [See def.) A county in the 
North of England. 


Yorkshire-fiags, s. pl. Building flags, 
of Carboniferous age, brought for building 
Faroe from Halifax, Bradford, and Roch- 

ale. They readily absorb water, and are apt 
to flake when placed in damp situations. 


Yorkshire-fog, Yorkshire-whites, s. 

Bot. : Holcus lanatus, 

Yorkshire-pit, s. A peculiar kind of 
stone used for polishing marble, as also en- 
gravers’ copper plates, 

Yorkshire-pudding, s. 
ding baked under meat. : 

Yorkshire-sanicle, s. 

Bot.: Pinguicula vulgaris, common in York- 
shire. So named because called Sanicula by 


Bauhin, who believed it to have healing pro- 
perties, 


A batter-pud- 


yor-niit, s. (Dan. jordnéd = the earthnut.] 


Bot.: Buniwm flexuoswm, Called also Ar- 
nut, Yarnut, and Yernut. [EaRTHNuTS, 2. (2). ] 


yote, yoat, v.t. [A.S. gedtan = to pour; cogn. 


with Goth. giutan; Ger. giessen = to pour.) 
To water ; to pour water on. (Prov.) 


you, pron. [A.S8. edw, dat. & accus of ge = ye 


(q.v.).] The nominative and objective of thou. 
Although it is strictly applicable only to two 
or more persons, it has long been commonly 
used in addressing a single person, instead of 
thou or thee, but properly with a plural con- 
struction, as you are, you were. It was for- 
merly used even by good writers with a sin- 
gular verb, as you was, but this is now con- 
sidered incorrect and vulgar. It is frequently 
used reflexively for yourself. 
“Put you in your best array.” 
Shakesp,: As You Like It, ¢ 2% 
It is also used expletively or superfluously : 
(1) In easy, colloquial or idiomatic phrase- 
ology as a kind of dative. 
“T will roar you as gently as a sucking dove.”"— 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer's Night's Dream, i. 2. 
(2) Emphatically, sportively, or reproach- 
fully, before a vocative. 
“ You madcap.” Shakesp. ? Two Gentlemen, ii. 5. 
(3) When you is used both before and after 
a vocative, there is an increase of playfulness, 
reproachfulness, tenderness, or vituperative 
force. 
“ You minion, you!” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 4 
¥ Yow is also used indefinitely, in the same 
Manner as we or they, for anyone, people 
generally ; and is thus equivalent to the Fr. 
on, Eng. one, 


“In these times you stand on distance.”—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives, ii, L 


you, s. [Yv.] 
young, 


* yong, * yonge, * yoong, 
*younge, * yung, a. & s. [A.8. geong, 
giung, iung, geng, ging ; cogn. with Dut, ae 5 
Icel. ungv, jungy; Dan. & Sw. ung; O. H. 
Ger. junc ; Ger. jung ; Goth. juggs (for jungs) ; 
Wel. tewanc; Lat, juvencus, juvenis; Sansc. 
yuvan.} 

A. As adjective: 

1. Being in the first or early stage of life ; 
not long born; not having arrived at maturity 
or full age; not old (said of animals), as a 
young man, a young horse, &c. 

2. Being in the first or early stage of 
growth. 

“All trees that bear must have an oily fruit; and 
young trees have a more watery juice, and less con- 
cocted."—Bacon, 

3. Being in the first or early stage of 
existence generally ; not yet far advanced, of 
long duration, or of full development. 

“* His years but young.” 
kesp. : Two Gentlemen, it. 4. 

4, Pertaining or relating to youth; spent or 

passed during youth ; youthful. 
“Thy young days.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, i, 2. 

5. Having the appearance and freshness or 
vigour of youth; youthful in appearance or 
feeling ; vigorous ; fresh. 

6. Having little experience ; ignorant, raw, 
green, inexperienced. 

“ We are yet but young indeed.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, til. 4. 

B. As subst.: The offspring of an animal 

collectively. 


“Tis observable in the other, that creatures less 
useful, or by their voracity pernicious, have commonly 
NGS young."—Derham: Physico-Theology, bk. iv., 

x. 


¥ GQ) With young: Pregnant ; gravid. 


“So many days my ewes have been with young. 
y id ssrs de 8 Henry V1, ii. 5 


(2) Young Men’s Christian Association : 
Societies: An Association, inaugurated in 


* yoing’-ér, s. 
young -is 


young’-ite, s. 


young-ling, ‘i yong-lyng, s. & a. 


* yoting-ly, *yong-ly, a. & adv. 


yotng’ 


London, June 6, 1844, the founder being Mr, 
George Williams, It had for its original object 
the holding of religious meetings in houses 
of business in the centre of London, Many 
similar associations springing up and becom- 
ing affiliated together, a General Conference of 
Delegates from the Associations of Europe and 
America was held in Paris in August, 1855, 
nee the following Basis of Alliance was agreed 
0 :— 

“The Young Men's Christian Associations seek 
to unite those young men who, regarding the Lord 
Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour, according to 
the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples in their 
doctrine and in their life, and to associate their efforts 
for the extension of His kingdom among young men.” 

No antagonism is intended towards the 
churches ; on the contrary, these associations 
‘consider it alike their privilege and their duty to 
lead young men into the fellowship of the Gharihnes 
and under the influence of the Christian ministry.” 
This Association soon made its way to the 
United States, and in 1851 branches were 
established in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. It has since progressed greatly in 
this country, and possesses large and fine 
buildings in Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, 
&c.,in which are gymnasiums, libraries, read- 
ing and lecture rooms, and every requisite to 
make them centres of Christian influence. 
There was said to be, in 1888, 3,785 associations 
in existence, with 267,052 members. Of these, 
1,240 associations, with 152,721 members, were in 
the United States; 605 associations, with 51,518 
members, in Great Britain and Ireland; and 673 
associations, with 35,752 members, in Germany. 

(3) Young Women’s Christian Association : 

Societies: A society designed to afford to 

young women benefits similar to those con- 
ferred on the other sex by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It was founded in 
1857 by the Dowager Lady Kinnaird, and hag 
extended to the United States. It has a con- 
siderable membership. 


Young America, s. The rising 
generation in this country; also its character- 
istic notions and spirit; Young Americans 
collectively. 


Young England, s. 

Eng. Hist. : A small party of young aristo- 
crats, of fashionable tastes, who, during the 
early manhood of Mr. Disraeli (afterwards 
Lord Beaconsfield), sought to model England 
according to their Conservative views. It 
on passed away, and the name fell into 

isuse, 


*young-eyed, «a. Having the fresh look 
of youth. 


young-fustic, ‘s. {Fustic, 2.] 


(Eng. young; -er.] A young- 
ling ; a younker, 


a. (Eng. young ; -ish.] Somewhat 
young ; rather young. 


‘* She let her second room toa very genteel youngish 
man,”—Tatler. 


{After John Young, of Glas- 
gow ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A coarsely crystalline mineral, appa- 
rently homogeneous, Hardness, 6°0; lustre, 
metallic. Compos.: a simple sulphide of 
lead and zinc, with varying amounts of iron 
and manganese. 


(Eng. 
young ; -ling. 

A. As subst.: An animalin the first or early 
stage of life; a young person ; a youngster. 

B. As adj.: Young; youthful. 

“The mountain raven's youngling brood.” 
Wordsworth: The Idle Shepherd Boys, 

{Eng. 
young ; -ly.] 

A, As adj.: Young; youthful. 

“ Berdles, with a yongly face.” 


Gower ? O. sy Vo 
B. As adverb: 
1, Early in life. 


“ How youngly he began to serve his country.” 
a iad Shakesp. : Coriolanus, li. & 


* 2, Ignorantly ; weakly. 


—néss, s. 


Eng. young; -ness.] The 
quality or state of 


ing young. 


young-stér, s. (Eng. young; -ster.] A young 


person ; a lad. 
{ Probably introduced about the time of 


boil, bé} ; pdt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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Henry VIII. when it had been forgotten that 
the termination -ster was originally feminine 
only. 

“ The first example of youngster which Richardson 
gives us is from the Spectator |No. 324], If it exists at 
all in our earlier literature, it will hardly be otherwise 
than as the female correlative of the male younker or 
‘yonker,’ a word of constant recurrence,"—Trench ¢ 
English Past & Present, p. 113. (Note.) 


* youngth, s. (Eng. young; -th.] Youth. 


“The mournful muse in mirth now list ne mask, 
As she was wont in youngth and summer days.” 
Spenser: Shepherds Calender; November. 


*younk’-ér, * yonk-er, * yoonk-er, s. 
{Borrowed from Dut. jonker, jonkheer, from 
jong = young, and heer=a lord, sir, gentle- 
man; O. Dut. jonck-heer, joncker.) A young 
person ; a lad; a youngster ; hence, an inex- 
perienced or raw person or youth. 


“Snch young novices and yoonkers as are of late 
Ry econ eaeebed: Conquest of Ireland. (Ep. 
ed, 


you-pon, s. [Yapon.] 

your, * youre, a. [A.S. edwer, genit. of ge= 
ye (q.v.); O. Sax. iwwar; Dut. wwer; O. H. 
Ger. inwar ; Ger. ewer. Properly the posses- 
sive pronoun of the second person plural, but 
now commonly used like you, either as sin- 
gular or plural.) Of or pertaining or belong- 
ing to you: as, your book, your house, &c. 


{ Like you, your is used indefinitely, not 
with reference to the person addressed, but 
to what is known and common; sometimes 
also contemptuously, 


“All your writers do consent that ipse is he."— 
Shakesp, - As You Like It, v. 1. 


yoiirs, * youres, poss. pron. [A.S. edwres, 

genit. sing. masculine and neuter of edwer= 
your (q.v.).] Of or belonging to you: used 
with reference to a preceding noun: as, This 
book is mine, that is yours. 

{| Used substantively = 

(1) That or those belonging to you; your 
property, friends, or relations. 

“ Doth turn his hate on you or yours.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIT, ii, 1. 

(2) Yours truly, yours faithfully, yours to 
sommand, &c.: Phrases immediately preced- 
ing the signature at the end of a letter: hence, 
used playfully by a speaker in alluding to 
himself. 


your-sélf’ (pl. yotir-sélves), pron. [Eng. 
your, and sel7.] You and not another or others ; 
you, in your own person or individuality, 
When used as a nominative generally accom- 
panied by you, it expresses emphasis in oppo- 
sition: as, you must do it yourself, you yowr- 
self must do it= you must do it personally, 
Sometimes used without you. 
“Carry your letters yourself.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, i. 1. 
4 ™ the objective case it is used reflexively, 
without emphasis. 
“ Make yourself ready.” 


youth, *youthe, ‘yuwedhe,*yughedhe, 
s. [A.S. gedgudh, gidgudh; cogn. with O. Sax. 
jugudh ; Dut. jeugd; O. H. Ger. jugund ; Ger. 
jugend. The A.S. gedgudh is for geongudh, 
from geong= young, with suff. -th; hence 
youth is for youngth.) [Youna.] 
1. The quality or state of being young; 
youthfulness ; yoangness, 
“Tf I but smiled a sudden youth they found.” 
Pope. Wife of Bath, 
2. The part of life which succeeds childhood; 
the whole early part of life from infancy to 
manhood, but it is not unnsual to find the 
stages of life divided into infancy, childhood, 
youth, and manhood. 
3. A young person, almost invariably a 
young man. In this case it takes a plural, 


4, Young persons generally or collectively. 
“(He] bends his sturdy back to any toy, 
‘hat youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy.” | 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 549, 
* 5, Freshness; novelty. 
“ The youth of my new interest here,” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, 
* youth-ede, * youth-eed, s. [Eng. youth, 
and hede= head.] Youth; playfulness, 


youth’-fil, * youth’-full, a. [Eng, youth, 
and -full.] 
1, Being in the early stage of life ; not yet old ; 
young; not having arrived at mature years, 
“Ts she not more than painting can express, 


Or youthful poet's fancy, when they love?” 
wi os Rowe: Fair Penitent, iii. 


Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 1. 


2. Pertaining to the early years of life. 
“Tn freshest floure of youthfull yeares,” 
Spenser: I. Q., . 


8. Suitable or pertaining to youth. 


“ Quickened with youthful spleen.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. 8. 


4. Fresh or vigorous, as one in youth. 
“ Youthful still !"—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, lil, L 
*5, Applied to time = early. 
“The youthful season of the year.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Oesar, i. 1 
youth’-fil-ly, adv. [Eng. youthful; -ly.] 
In a youthful manner ; like a youth. 
“Your attire... not youthfully wanton... but 
grave and comely."—Bp, Hall: Remains, i, 814. 
youth’-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. youthful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being youthful or 
young; youth. 
“Speaking some words that savoured too much of 
lusty youthfulness,"—P, Holland; Plutarch, pw 764. 
* youth’-hood, s. [Eng. youth; -hood:] 
Youth ; youthfulness; time of youth, 
“Every wise man has a youthhood once in his life,” 
—Cheyne : English Matady, p. 22, 
*youth’-ly, a. (Eng. youth; -ly,] 
pertaining to youth ; youthful. 
“ Therein have I spent all my youthly days.” 
bes snahaaee F. Q., II. iii. 88, 
*yotth’-séme, a. [Eng. youth ; -some.] 
outhful, younglike, juvenile. 
“T found him drinking, and very Jolly and youth- 
some.”—Pepys: Diary, Oct. 31, 1661. 
youth’-wort, s. [Eng. youth, and wort.] 
Bot. : Drosera rotundifolia, 
*yoath’-y, a. 
youthful. 
“The seribbler had not genius to turn my age, as 
indeed I am an old maid, into raillery, for affecting a 
youthier turn than is consistent with my time of 
day.”—Steele: Spectator, No, 296, 
yotl-you, s. [Chinese.] A small Chinese 
boat, impelled with one scull, used on rivers 
and in well-protected harbours and road- 
steads. (Youwng.) 


*yove, pret.ofv. [Grtve.] 

yowe, s. [Ewe.] (Prov.) 

yowl, v.i. [Yawt, YELL] (Prov.) 
yowl, s. [YELL, s.] (Prov.) 


*yoxe, v.i. [A.S. gicsian = to sob, to sigh.] 
[Yex.] To hiccough or hiccup. 


*ypight, pa. par. of v. 


xy -. r Yo * 
y-point’-ing, a. ([Pref. y-, and Eng. point- 
ing.) Pointing or directed towards. 


“A star ypointing pyramid.” 
Milton: Epitaph on Shakespeare, 


Of or 


[Eng. youth; -y.] Young, 


[PicuT.] 


¥p-d-1é'-ime, s. [Gr. drdrctupa (hupoleimma) 
=a remnant.) 
Min. : The same as PSEUDOMALACHITE (q.V.). 


y-pon-6-meiw-ta, s. [Hyponomevra.] 


y-pon-d-mew-ti-da, s. pl. [Hyponomev- 
TID. J 


Ypres (as ’-pré), s. [See compound.] 


YVpres-lace, s._ The finest and most ex- 
pensive kind of Valenciennes lace, made at 
Ypres in Belgium. 


yp-sip-6-tés, s. [Gr. ipurérs (hupsipetis) 
= high-flying : ty (hupst) = high, and mérowau 
(petomat) = to fly.] 

Entom.: A genus of Larentide with three 
British species: Ypsipetes ruberata, the Ruddy 
Highflyer, Y. impluviata, the May Highflyer, 
and Y. elutata, the July Highflyer. 

¥p-s0l'-d-phiis, s. [Gr. twddodos (hupsolo- 
7) ehatoe a high cant i (hupsi) = 
high, and Addos (lophos) = a crest.] 

Entom.: A genus of Gelechide (q.v.). La- 
bral palpi having the second joint beneath 
like a brush, the terminal one smooth, pointed, 
and recurved. 


*y-ren, *y-ron, s. & a. 
*yrke, * yrk, v.t. [Irk.] 
*y-ron, s. &a. [IRon.] 


yron-hard (yron as i-érn), s, [Mid: Eng. 
yron = iron, and Eng. hard.) 
Bot.: Centaurea nigra. (Gerarde.) 


[Iron.1 


*¥-same’, adv. [A.8. gesum=together.] Tos 
gether; mixed up. 
“In a bag all sorts of seeds ysame.” 
Spenser: F, Q.. VII. vii. 32, 
*yse, s. [Icsz.) 


*¥-slaked’, pa. par. (SLAKE.] Slaked, abated, 
silenced, quieted. 


“ Now sleep yslaked hath the rout.” 

Shakesp.: Pericles, iii. (Prol. 1.) 
yt -tér-bite, s. [After Ytterby, Sweden, 
where first found in distinct crystals; suff, 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as GADOLINITE (q.V.)s 


¥t’-tér-ite, s. [Yrrersire.] 
Min.: The same as TenceriTE (q.Vv.), 


yt -tri-a, s. (Yrrriws.) 
Chem. : [YTTRIUM-OXIDE}. 


yt’-tri-oiis, a. (Yrrrivm.] Of or pertaining 
to yttria ; containing yttria, 


yt-tri-tim, s. [Latinised from Ytterby, a 
town in Sweden, 
Chem.: A dyad earth-metal, symbol Y, 
atomic weight 61°7, existing, together with 
erbium, as a silicate in gadolinite. It is ob- 
tained in the metallic state by digesting the 
mineral with hydrochloric acid, precipitatin, 
with oxalic acid, dissolving the oxalates forme 
in nitric acid, and separating by a series of 
fractional crystallizations ; the erbium salt, 
being the less soluble of the two, crystallizing 
out first. On converting the nitrate into a 
chloride, and igniting with potassium, the. 
metal is obtained as a blackish-gray powder, 
gonsisting of small, metallic, lustrous scales. 
It unites directly, at high temperatures, with 
chlorine, oxygen, and sulphur, and probably 
with other metalloids. The mineral Gadolinite 
is largely silicate of Yttria, and contains about 
40 per cent. of the oxide of Yttrium. It has 
been found in large quantities in Texas, and 
more sparingly in Sweden and Norway. The 
oxide, ¥203, is a yellowish-white powder. 


yttrium-carbonate, s. 


yttrium-garnet, s. 

Min.: A variety of garnet occurring in 
Norway, containing, according to Bergeniann, 
sometimes as much as 6°66 per cent. of yttria. 


yttrium-oxide, s. 

Chem.: YO. Yttria. A soft white powder, 
obtained by igniting the oxalate. When boiled 
in hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphurie acids, it 
dissolves slowly but completely, forming 
colourless salts, and, when ignited, it glows 
with a pure white light. 


yttrium-phosphate, s. [XENoTIME.] 


yt-tro-, pref. [Yrrrivm.] Containing or re 
sembling yttrium (q.v.). 


yt-tro-cal’-cite, s. [Pref. yttro-, and Eng. 
calcite. ] 
Min. : The same as YTTROCERITE (q.V.). 


yt-trd-cér’-ite, s. [Pref yttro- and Eng. 
cerite.] 

Min. : A mineral oecurring, associated with 
albite and topaz, at various places near Fahlun, 
Sweden ; lately found at a few localities in 
the United States. Hardness, 4 to 5; sp. gr. 
8°447; lustre, vitreous to pearly; colour, 
violet-blue shading to white. Compos. : vari- 
able, consisting of the fluorides of caleium, 
cerium, and yttrium. 


yt-tro-cd-liim’-bite, s. [Pref: yttro-, and 
Eng. columbite.] 
Min. : The same as YTTROTANTALITE (q.V.). 


yt-tro-giim’-mite, s. [Pref. yttro-, and Eng, 
gummite. } 

Min.: A mineral found associated with 
cleveite (of which it is probably a decomposi- 
tion product), near Arendal, Norway. Hard- 
ness, 5°0; lustre, brilliant ; colour, black to 
yellow; translucent; fracture, conchoidal. 
Compos.: a hydrated oxide of yttrium and 
uranium. 


yt-tro-il’-mén-ite, s. [Pref. uttro-, and Eng. 
ilmenite. ] 
Mineralogy : 
1, A variety of yttrotantalite in which Her- 


mann supposed he had found a new element, 
his ilmenium. : 


2. The same as SAMARSKITE (q.V.). 


[TENGERITE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fali, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», ce =6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


yttrotantalite—zalophus 
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¥t-tro-tan’-ta-lite, s. (Pref. yttro-, and Eng. 
tantalite.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring, 
in crystals and massive, in felspar and quartz, 
at Ytterby and Fahlun, Sweden. Hardness, 
5 to 5°; sp. gr. 5°4 to 5°9; lustre, vitreous to 
greasy ; colour, black, brown, shades of yel- 
low; opaque to subtranslucent; fracture, 
conchoidal. Compos.: a tantalate of yttria 
and lime, with sometimes iron and protoxide 
of uranium, a mean of several analyses yield- 
ing: tantalic acid, 62°5; yttria, 22°6; lime, 
52; protoxide of iron, 34; protoxide of 
uranium, 6°3= 100, which corresponds to the 
formula 10(Y0,FeO,CaO, UO)3TaOs. 


Yt-tro-ti’-tan-ite, s. (Pref. yttro-, and Eng. 
titanite.] 
Min. ; The same as KEILHAUITE (q.V.). 


s. [See def.] The Chinese name for ne- 
phrite or jade (q.v.). 


yiic’-ca, s. [The Peruvian name of one species 
of the genus. ] 

Bot.: Adam’s Needle; a liliaceous genus 
doubtfully placed under Tulipee. Evergreen 
shrubs, their stem tending to arborescence, 
crowned by a circle of linear, lanceolate, rigid 
leaves, from the centre of which rises a large 
panicle of snow-white, whitish-green, or cream- 
coloured flowers. Perianth bell-shaped, its 
segments without nectaries; stamens cla- 
vate, style wanting, fruit capsular, hexagonal, 
with three cells and numerous flat seeds. 
From the hotter parts of America. Yucca 
gloriosa, Common Adam’s Needle, has an up- 


YUCCA GLORIOSA AND FLOWER, 


tight stem, a panicle of flowers three feet 
long, and a total height in America of ten or 
twelve feet, though the cultivated plant is 
usually very much smaller. It is a native 
of the United States from Virginia to Mexico 
and Texas. Its fruit is purgative; its stem 
yields starch and also a fibre well adapted for 
paper-making. Y. angustifolia and Y. filamentosa 
have also fibres which may be similarly used. 
The last-named species, called the Silk grass, 
has panicles of pendulous cream-colored flowers. 
Y. jilifera or vaccata, the Spanish Bayonet, or 
Mexican Banana, bears an edible fruit. 


yiick, v.i. (Dut. jeuken, joken; Low Ger. 
joken ; Ger. jucken = toitch.] To itch. (Prov.) 


mek. ‘ {Yuck, v.] The itch, or scabies, 
TOV. 


yal-én, s. [Wooyven.] 


yifts, s. (Russ. ywft.] A kind of Russian 
leather, which, when well prepared, is of a 
good red colour, soft and pinguid on the sur- 
ace and pleasant to the touch, with an agree- 
able, peculiar odour. (Simumonds.) 
yi'-ga, yoo'-ga, s. [Sansc. yaga, from yuj 
= to join.) 
Hindoo Chron. : One of the periods into which 
the past history of the globe may be divided. 
There are fouryugas: the Satya Yuga, contain- 
ing 1,728,000 years ; the Treta Yuga, 1,296,000 ; 
the Dwapara Yuga, 864,000 years ; and the Kali 
Yuga, now in progress, began about B.c. 3094, 
and which will extend to 432,000 years. Horace 
Hayman Wilson points out that these numbers 
originate in the descending arithmetical pro- 


gressions of 4, 3, 2, 1, according to the notions. 


of diminishing virtue in the several ages 
applied to a cycle of 12,000 divine years, each 
equal to 360 years of mortals; and 12,000 x 
360 is = 4,320,000, the periods of the four 
yugas added together. (Mill: Hist. of Brit. 
India (ed. 4th), i. 155-157). 


ya-lan, s. [Chinese (?).] 

Bot.: Magnolia conspicua (= M. Yulan), a 
tree, a native of China, where it is forty or 
fifty feet high, though in England but twenty 
or twenty-five. It has large, brilliant snow- 
white flowers, shining forth from gray and 
naked branches early in spring before the 
leaves appear. 


yule, *yole, s. [A.8. iula, gedla; geol, gehhol, 
gehhel ; cogn. with Icel. jol; Dan. juul; Sw. 
jul. A word of doubtful origin. Skeat pre- 
fers the solution given by Fick, viz., that 
yule = noise or outery, and especially the loud 
sound of revelry and rejoicing ; cf. Mid. Eng. 
goulen, gollen = to lament loudly ; Eng. yawl 
(v.); A.S. g¥jlan= to make merry, to keep 
festival; Icel. yla = to howl, make a noise ; 
Ger. jolen, johlen, jodeln = to sing in a high- 
pitched voice, Irom this word comes (through 
the French) jolly (q.v.).] The old English, 
and still, to some extent, the Scotch and Nor- 
thern name for Christmas, or the Feast of the 
Nativity of Our Lord. 


“ Sitting at their banket on the twelft day in Christ- 
mas, otherwise called ywle."— Holinshed ; Hist. Scot- 
land (an. 1219). 


yule-block, s. A yule-log (q.v.). 


yule-log, s. A large log of wood, often a 
tree-root, forming the basis of a Christmas 
fire in the olden time. 


yule-tide, s. The season or time of 
Christmas. ; Christmas. 


t y-tin’-gi-des, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. yuna, genit. 
yung(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: A family of Picarian Birds, with 
one genus, Iunx or Yunx (q.V.). 


y-tinx’, {-iimx’, s. [Lat. iyna, iwnz, from 
Gr. tvy£ (twngx) = the wryneck (q.v.). ] 
Ornith.: A genus of Picide (sometimes 
raised to the rank of a family, Yungide), with 
five species, characteristic of the Palearctic 
region, but extending into North and East 
Africa, over the greater part of India (but not 
to Ceylon), and just reaching the lower ranges 
of the Himalayas. There is also one species 
isolated in South Africa. Beak shorter than 
head, hard, straight, nearly conical, sharp at 
tip ; nostrils basal, linear, closed by a mem- 
brane ; tongue protrusile, with smooth, horny 
tip ; wings moderate, tail somewhat rounded ; 
tarsi strong, slightly feathered in front above ; 
two toes before and two behind ; claws much 
hooked, grooved, and very sharp. The name 
of the genus should properly be Iunx, but 
the misspelling of Linnzus (Syst. Nat., ed. 
12th, i. 172) has been followed by the majority 
of authors, though now there is a tendency to 
revert to the correct spelling. 


yui-pon, s. [YApPon.] 


yurt, s. [Native name.] The name given to 
houses or tents, whether permanent or moy- 
able, used by the natives of Northern Asia or 
Siberia, 


yx, s. [Yux, Yoxr.] A hiccough or hiceup. 
yux, v.i. [Yux, s.] To hiccough or hiccup. 
*y-ve, s. [Ivy.] 
*y-vel, s. & adv. 
* y-voire, s. 
*¥-wis’, adv. [A.S. gewiss, gewis = certain, 
sure; cogn. with Dut. gewis; Ger. gewiss = 
certainly.] [Wis.] Certainly, verily, truly. 


*y-wrake, * y-wroke, pret. & pa. par. of 
v.] [WReEAK, v.] 


*y-wrie. 1 
iba 9 ae a 


(Evi1.) 
{Ivory.] 


[A.8. wréon.] [Wriz.] 


Z, the last letter of the English alphabet, is a 
sibilant consonant, and is merely a vocal or 
sonant s, having exactly the samesound as s 
in please, ease, wise, &c. The words in modern 
English which begin with z are all derived 
from other languages, principally from Greek. 
It was not known inthe oldest English, When 
not initial, it frequently represents an older s, 


as dizzy = A.S. dysig, freeze = A.8. freosan, 
&c. It also stands for a French c or s, as in 
hazard, lizard, buzzard, seize. Zhas intruded 
into citizen = Fr. citoyen ; and it has changed 
into gin ginger = Lat. zingiberi. As a final it 
occurs in some onomatopoetic words, as in 
buzz, whizz, &e. In some southern dialects, 
as Kentish and Somerset, it is commonly used 
for s. In German it is very common, being a 
double consonant with the sound of ts ; and 
similarly in Greek it was also a double con- 
sonant, representing the sounds ds or sd. In 
Britain it is called zed; in America, zed, or 
zee. 


*za, s. [From the sound.] 
Music: The seventh harmonic, as heard in 
ae horn or Molian string. It corresponds to 
B flat. 


za’-ba-ism, za/-bism, s. [SapranisM.] 
za'-bi-an, a. & s. 


za/-briis, s. 
(Agassiz.)] 
Entom.: A genus of Carabide, sub-family 
Pterostichine. Zabrus gibbus is a broadly 
oblong beetle of dark-bronze hue, found occa- 
sionally in England, but abundant in parts of 
the continent. 


za-bu-ca’jo, s. [Native name.] 
zabucajo-nuts, s, pl. 
Bot., &c. (Pl.): The fruit of Lecythis Zabucajo, 
a South American plant. The nuts, two inches 
long and one broad, enclosed in urn-like fruits, 


are imported into England and eaten. [Sapu- 
CAJA.] 


[SaBran.] 
(Gr. gaBpds (zabros) = voracious, 


Zac'-ché-an, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A local name for the 
Gnosties, mentioned by Epiphanius, but 
without adding where they were so called, 
Probably from some leader named Zaccheus. 


za-cin’-tha, za-cyn'-tha, s. (Lat. Zacin- 
thus = Zante, the island in which the genus 
was first found.] 

Bot.: A genus of Lactucez, with only one 
known species, Zacintha verrucosa, an annual, 
with divided leaves; an involucre, becoming 
fleshy ; the inner scales folded, the outer 
membranous; pappus hairy; achenes flat- 
tened, wingless. The plant is used in the 
Mediterranean countries as a phageedenic, 


zadd, s. 
scribed.] 
Bot.: Juniperus procera, one of the largest 
trees in Abyssinia, producing a hard and dura- 
ble wood much employed in that country for 
building purposes. 


zaf’-fre (re as ér), zaf’-far, zAf’-fir, 
zaph’-a-ra, s. 


[An Abyssinian name of the tree de- 


(The word is probably of 
Arabic origin; Fr. & Sp. zafre; Ger. zafir.] 

Chem, : An impure basic arsenate of cobalt, 
prepared by roasting speiss-cobalt. It is em- 
ployed in painting on glass and porcelain, for 
which purpose it must be free from iron, 
[CoBattT.] 


za/-im, s. (Turk.] A Turkish chief or leader. 


za'-i-mét, s. [Turk.] An estate; a district 
from which a zaim draws his revenue. 


za/-la, 5. 
za-lac'-Ca, s. 


‘name salxak.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pinnated Calamee., Stem. 
less palms with spines on the sheathing pe- 
tioles ; dicecious flowers, with many spathes ; 
the males in pairs, and the female solitary, 
both surrounded by bracts ; fruit armed with 
overlapping scales, with two or three seeds 
encased in a fleshy covering. Species, six or 
seven, natives of Burmah, Assam, Malacca, 
&c., where they grow in moist places in dense 
masses, constituting nearly impenetrable 
thickets. The pulpy covering of the seeds is 
eaten by the Burmese, and the plant, in con- 
sequence, is sometimes cultivated. 


+ zal’-d-phiis, s. (Gr. ¢a- (za-), intensive, and 
Addos (lophos) = a crest.) 

Zool.: A genus of Otariide, with two 
species, from the North Pacific and the shores 
of Australia and New Zealand, Separated 
from Otaria (q.v.) by some authors on account 
of the great skull-crest. 


[Borax.] 


{Latinised from its Javanese 


boil, boy; pdt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


' 
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zamang—zea 


za-mang’, s. [Native name.] 
Bot.: Pithecolobium Saman, an immense 
tree, with a top some hundred feet in cireum- 

ference, growing in Venezuela, 


zam/-bo, s. (Sp. = bandy-legged . .. @ 
zambo.] The child of a mulatto and a negro, 
also sometimes of an Indian and a negro, 
Also written Sambo. 


Zam-bo'-ni, s. [Giuseppe Zamboni, an 
Italian physician and medical author (1776- 
1846), who, in conjunction with De Luc, in- 
vented the pile which bears the name of the 
former.] (See compound.) 


Zamboni’s pile, s. 

Elect.: A dry voltaic pile or battery in- 
vented by Zamboni. Paper silvered on one 
side is damped and coated on the other with 
manganese dioxide: half a dozen of these 
sheets being superposed to save time, discs 
are punched out, and 1,000 to 2,000 single 
sheets are compressed in a glass tube with 
metal caps and knobs at the ends, Such a 
pile retains its activity for years, and will 
charge a Leyden jar, though it will not give 
shocks or sparks. 


za'-mi-a, s. [Lat. =a pine cone, which, when 
suffered to decay upon the tree, injured the 
succeeding crop (Pliny), hence applied by 
Linneus to this genus, in allusion to the 
sterile appearance of the male fructification ; 
Gr. ¢nuta (zémia) = loss, damage.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cycadacee. Trees of mod- 
erate size, with trunk, the woody tissue of 
which has its tubes marked by circular discs. 
The stem is terminated above by asingle bud, 
which ultimately opens into a circle of leaves, 
usually thick, and pinnatitid with spiny mar- 
gins. The vernation is gyrate. The flowers, 
which are dicecious, are in tesselated catkins ; 
the males having abrupt scales, with the oval 
anthers sessile beneath them ; the females with 
peltate scales, each with two seeds. The 
fruit is drupaceous. In aspect the species 
partly resemble palms, and partly tree-ferns ; 
in affinity they are nearer the latter than the 
former, but rise considerably above them in 
organization. Natives of tropical America, 
tropical Asia, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Australia. Zamia caffra is the Bread-tree 
Zamia. It is six or seven feet high, and is 
a native of south-eastern Africa, where the 
Caffres and the Hottentots make cakes of the 
pith after it has putrefied. Z. spiralis has 
many smooth leaflets, with a few spines at the 
tip. It grows in Australia, where the natives 
eat the fruit. The stems of Z. tenuis and 
Z. furfuracea, and the seeds of Z. pumila, in 
the West Indies, yield arrowroot. 


zam-in-dar’, s. 


za-mi-_Oos’-tro-bis, s. ([Lat. zamia (q.v.), 
and Gr. otpdBos (strobos) = a top.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of Cycadacee. One 
species occurs in the British Jurassic rocks, 
one in the Wealden, and there are two from 
the Upper Greensand. (Etheridge.) 


{+ za’-mite, s. [ZAMITES.] 
Paleobot.: Any individual of the genus 
Zamites. 


za-mi’-tes, s. [Lat. zamia (q.v.); suff. -ites.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of Cycadacee, akin to 
the recent Zamia. In Britain, from the Rhe- 
tic to the Lower Jurassic. (Etheridge) A 
species also exists in the Miocene flora of the 
Arctic regions. 


za-mouse’, s. [Native name.] : 
Zool.: Bos brachycerus, from the tropical 
parts of Western Africa, known at Sierra 
Leone as the Bush Cow. Colour pale chest- 
nut, hair thin and nearly erect; forehead 
flatter than in other buffaloes ; horns short, 
sharp, wide apart at base, extending outward 
and upward, then suddenly incurving; ears 
very large, with three rows of long hairs 
springing from the inside, and a tuft of long 

hairs at the tip; dewlap entirely absent. 


zampogna (as dzam-po-nya), s._ (Ital.j 
» Music: 
1, The Italian bagpipes. 
2. A rough-toned reed instrument shaped 
like a flageolet. 
*zam/-tite, s. [See def.] 
Min. : A misprint for Zaratite (q.v.). 


[ZEMINDAR. ] 


zan'-clis, s. (Gr. gayxAy (zangklé) =a reaping- 
hook.) 


1. Ichthy. : A genus of Carangide, from the 
Pacific Ocean. Body much compressed and 
elevated ; one dorsal, with seven spines, the 
third of which is greatly elongated ; no teeth 
on palate; scales minute, velvety. There is 
but one species, Zanclus cornutus, easily re- 
cognized by its long snout and by the broad 
bands crossing the yellow ground-colour. It 
is about eight inches long, and undergoes 
various changes in its development. 


2. Paleont.: From the Eocene of Monte 


olea. 
zand, s. [ZEND.] 
zand’-mole, s. [Dut.] [SaND-MoLE.] 


zan-ni-chél-li-a, s. [Named after John 
Jerome Zannichelli, a Venetian apothecary 
and botanist (1662-1729). ] 

Bot. : Horned Pond-weed, a genus of Naia- 
dacee. Water-plants with submerged, linear 
leaves and minute flowers, generally monce- 
cious. Barren flowers, with the perianth 
wanting, and a solitary stamen with a two- to 
four-celled anther. Fertile flowers with a 
perianth of one leaf, four or more stamens, an 
elongated, undivided style, a peltate stigma, 
and nearly sessile achenes, Known species, 
one or more, from temperate and tropical 
climes. If only one species exists it is Zan- 
nichellia palustris, the Common Horned Pond- 
weed, which floats in ditches and stagnant 
waters. 


za-no-ni-a,s. [Named after James Zanoni, 
superintendent of the Botanical Garden at 
Bologna, and author of a work on plants pub- 
lished in 1673. He died in 1682.] 

Bot.: A genus of Nhandirobee. Climbing 
plants with cordate leaves, their axils bearing 
tendrils with clusters of dicecious flowers. 
The males have a three-lobed calyx, a rotate 
corolla with the limb five parted, and five 
stamens with one-celled anthers. Female 
with three styles, and a three-celled ovary 
developing into a fleshy fruit. The leaves of 
Zanonia indica, beaten up with milk and 
butter, are applied as a liniment in antispas- 
modic affections. They are also used in 
baths in nervous diseases. 


zan’-té, s. [See def.] A golden-yellow species 
of sumach from the island of Zante, in the 
Mediterranean, used for dyeing. Called also 
Young Fustic, and Fustet. 


zante-wood, s. 
(1) Rhus Cotinus. [Ruus, Fustic (2).] 
(2) Chloroxylon Swietenia. [CHLOROXYLON.] 


zan-thox’-y-lim, s. [See def.] 
( { Bot.: Another spelling of Xanthoxylon 
q.v.). 


Zan’-ti-ote, Zan’-ti-ot, s. [See def.] A 
native of Zante, one of the Ionian Islands. 


za-ny, s. [O. Ital. Zane=John... agull, 
a noddy, a clown, a fool or simple fellow ina 
play ; Ital. Zanni=Giovanni=John. [Joun, 
(1).] A subordinate buffoon, whose office was 
to make awkward attempts at mimicking the 
tricks of the professional clown; hence, a 
buffoon in general, a merry-andrew. 


‘‘ Approbation which those very people give, equally 
with me, to the zany of a mountebank.”—Dryden - 
Evening’s Love, (Pret.) 


* za/-ny, v.1. 
to mimic. 


[Zany, s.] To play the zany; 


“ All excellence 
In other madams do but zany hers.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Queen of Corinth, i. 2. 

* za/-ny-ism, s. [Eng. zany, s. ; -ism.] The 
state, character, or practices of a zany; buf- 
foonery. 

“The caricature of his filth and zanyism proves 


how fully he both knew and felt the danger."—S. 7’. 
Coleridge: A Course of Lectwres, ix. 
Zan-za/-li-ans, s. pl. [For etym, & def. see 


extract.] [JacopiTE, A. 2. (1). ] 


“Baradzus was also surnamed Zanzalus, and hence 
the Jacobites have been sometimes called Zanzalians.” 
—Blunt ; Dict. Sects, p. 234. 


zaph’-a-ra, s. [ZAFFRE.] 
zaph-rén-ti-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. zaphren- 
tis; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Paleont.: A sub-family of Cyathophyllide. 


Corallum simple and free, conical, discoidal or 
cylindrical ; tabule complete ; dissepiments 


few ; septa rendered irregular by the presence 
of a septal fossula. 


za-phrén’-tis, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of Zaphren- 
tine (q.v.). Corallum turbinate; tabule 
quite across the visceral chamber; a well- 
marked fossula present; septa extending to 
near the centre of the coral. One species in 
the Upper Silurian, and eight in the Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone series. (Htheridge). 


za-pod’-i-dag, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zapus, genit. 
zapod(is); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool.: According to Coues a family or 
Mouse-like Rodents, consisting of the genus 
Zapus, with a single species, Zapus hud- 
sonius. [JACULUS, MERIONES.] 


zAp-0-di-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zapus, genit. 
zapod(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Dipodide, of the 
same extent as Zapodide (q.v.), another sub- 
ly, Dipodine, containing the true Jer- 
as. 


zAp-0-til’-la, s. 


zap’-ti-6h, s. [Turk.] A Turkish policeman, 
“ Of all the Turkish officials the worst are the Zap- 
tiehs, or policemen, who oppress with the most perfect 
ira partsl ey both Turks and Bulgarians.''"—Times, 

ov, 1, 1887. 


zap’-Us, s. [Gr. ¢a-(za-), intensive, and movs 
(pous) = a foot.] 
Zool. : The type-genus of Zapodide (q.v.). 
[J ACULUS, MERIONES. ] 


Zar-a-this-tric, Zar-a-this'-tri-an, a. 
[For etym. see def. and extract.] Of or be- 
longing to Zarathustra, more often corrupted 
into Zoroaster. [ZOROASTRIAN.] 


“It cannot be denied that the Zarathustric dogmas 
are pure old Ayran myths ina new shape... but it 
was doubtless a reformer, or, if Zarathustra was no 
historical person, a body of reformers who called the 
Zarathustric religion into existence."—Hncyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xx. 361, 


Zar-a-this’-trism, s. [ZaRaTHusTRIC.] 
Compar. Relig. : Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 


‘‘ Through the great Aryan religious systems, Brah- 
manism, Zarathustrism, Buddhisin, and onward into 
the range of Islam and of Christianity, subterranean 
hells o: Urey) or punishment make doleful con- 
trasts to heavens of light and glory."—Tylor: Prim, 
Cult. (1873), ii, 68. 


za’-ra-tite, s. 

suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min.: A mineral occurring as an encrusta- 
tion on magnetite and chromite. Hardness, 
8 to 3°25; sp. gr. 2°57 to 2°693; lustre vitreous ; 
colour, emerald green; transparent to trans- 
lucent. Compos.: carbonic acid, 11°7; oxide 
of nickel, 59°4; water, 28°9=100, which is 
equivalent to the formula NiOCO2 +2Ni0OHO 
+ 4HO. 


za-ree'-ba, s. [ZerrBa.] 


Zau’-ra&ec, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 


Astron. : A fixed star, between the second 
and third magnitude. Called also y Eridani, 


[SapPoriLua.] 


ages Sefior Zarate, of Spain; 


zawn, s. [Cf. Yane.] 
Mining: A cavern. 


Zax, s. [A.S. seax; Icel. sar=a knife or short 
sword ; O. H. Ger. saks.] A slater’s hatchet, 
with a sharp point on the pole, for perforating 
the slate to receive the pin. The zax is about 
sixteen inches long and two in width; itis 
somewhat bent at one end, and the spur is 
three inches long. 


za/-yat, s. [Native name.] In Burmah a 
eubile shed or portico for the accommodation 
of travellers, loungers, and worshippers, found 
in every Burmese village, and attached to 
many pagodas. (H. Yule.) 


z' crank, s. [From its zigzag form.] 
Mach.: A peculiarly shaped crank in the 
cylinder of some marine steam-engines, (Sim- 
monds.) 


ze’-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. ¢éa (zea), Gera (zeia) = 
spelt or some other common cereal. The 
name occurs in Homer. ] 

Bot. : Maize; a genus of Phalarese. Flowers 
moncecious ; males in terminal racemes, having 
two-flowered spikelets, and nearly equal sharp- 
pointed glumes; pales two, fleshy ; females 
axillary in the sheaths of the leaves. Species 
five : Zew mays is the maize (q.v.); Z. Curagua, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #2, e=6¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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the Chili maize or Valparaiso corn, which is 
smaller than the last. Besides the use of 
the maize as “ood, it yields a fibre capable of 
being spun into flax, made into yarn, and used 
as material for paper-making. 


zé-Ag’-On-ite, s. [Gr. ¢éw (zed) = to cook, to 
boil ; ayovos (agonos) = unfruitful, barren, and 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A variety of zircon (q.v.), found in pale 
bluish octahedral crystals in the ejected 
ryacolite bombs of the agglomerates of Monte 
Somma, Vesuvius. 

2. The same as GISMONDITE (q.V.). 


zeal, * zeale, * zele,s. [Fr. zéle, from Lat. 
zelum, accus. of zelus = zeal, from Gr. ¢yAos 
aay = zeal, ardour, fervour, lit. = heat, 
rom the same root as ¢éw (zed) = to boil, and 
Eng. yeast.] [JeaLous.] 

1. Passionate ardour for any person or 
cause ; intense and eager pursuit or endeavour ; 
an eagerness of desire to attain or accomplish 
some object, which may be manifested either 
in favour of or in opposition to any person or 
thing, and in a good or bad cause ; earnest- 
hess, enthusiasm, ardour, fervency. 


“ Zeal is the pious madness of the mind.” 
ryden: Tyrannic Love, 1. 1. 


*2. A zealot. (Ben Jonson.) 


* zeal, v.i. [ZHAL, s.] To be zealous ; to enter- 
tain zeal. 


‘* Stiff followers, such as zeal marvellously for those 
whom they have chosen for their masters."—Bacon : 
On the Con. of the Church of England. 


* zeal’-ant, s. [Eng. zeal; -ant.] A zealot. 
“To certain zealants all speech of pacification is 
odious.”—Bacon, (Todd.) 


*zealed, a. (Eng. zeal; -ed.] 
zeal; characterized by zeal. 
“ You might have done, but for that zealed religion 
You women bear to swooning.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Love's Pilgrimage, iv. 2. 
* zéal’-ful, * zéal’-full, a. [Eng. zeal ; -full.] 
Full of zeal ; zealous, enthusiastic. 
“In zealfull knowledge of the Truth divine.” 
Sylvester ; The Decay, 482, 
* zéal-léss, * zeale-lesse, a. [Eng. zeal ; 
-less.] Destitute of zeal; wanting in zeal. 


“We are not patient, but zealelesse."—Bp. Hall: 
Cont. ; Mephibosheth & Zibra. 


zéal-ot, s.  [Fr. zélote = jealous, zealous, 
from Lat. zelotes.] [ZEAL, s.] 

1. One who is zealous or full of zeal; one 
carried away by excess of zeal; a fanatical 
partisan. Itis generally applied in dispraise 
or used of one whose zeal or ardour is intem- 
perate or censurable ; a fanatic. 

‘* He was in truth not a man to be popular with the 

vindictive zealovs."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. One of a fanatical Jewish sect which 
struggled desperately against the Romans 
from about a.p. 6 till the fall of Jerusalem. 


zéa-lot’-ic-al, * z8-16¢'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
zealot ; -ical.) Ardently zealous. 


“ Dr. Marshall, dean of Christ Church, a most furious 
and zelotical man."—Strype : Life of Cranmer, ch. xix. 


Filled with 


- * z6al’-Ot-igm, s. [Eng. zealot ; -ism.] The 


character or conduct of a zealot. 


* zéal’-6t-ist, * zél’-Ot-ist, s. (Eng. zealot ; 
-ist.] A zealot. 


“ T could wish these sciolous zeZotists had more judg- 
ment joined with their zeal.”"—Howell : Letters, 


* zéal-ot-ry, s. (Eng. zealot; -ry.] The con- 
duct or behaviour of a zealot; excessive or 
undue zeal ; fanaticism. 


“TInguisitional cruelty and party zealotry.”—Cole- 
ridge. (Webster.) 


zéal-ois, * zel-ous, a. 
(JEALOus.] 
1. Inspired with zeal; ardent in the pursuit 
of an object ; enthusiastic. 
“T love to see a man zealous in a good matter.”— 
Addison : Spectator, No. 185. 
* 2, Sometimes, though rarely, used in a 
bad sense. 
“The zealous and facetious Presbyter, Novatus.”— 
Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 100, 
* 3, Full of religious or pious zeal; pious ; 
religious. (Shakesp. : Richard III., iii. 7.) 
4, Characterized by zeal, ardour, or en- 
thusiasm ; ardent. 
“ She was empassiond at that pittious act, 
With zealous envy of Greekes cruell fact.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. ix. 38. 


(Eng. zeal; -ous.] 


zéal’-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. zealous; -ly.] 
1. Ina zealous manner; with zeal, ardour, 
or enthusiasm. 
“ The Indians all offered very zealously to assist us 
against him.”—Cook; First Voyage, bk. i., ch. xvi. 
* 2, Religiously; with religious or pious 
zeal. (Milton.) 


zéal/-otis-néss, s. [Eng. zealous ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being zealous; zeal, ardour, 
enthusiasm, fervour. 


“The zealousness of our endeavours, and the ap- 
plause that others entertain them with.”—Boyle: 
Works, i. 296, 


ze'-béc, ze’-béck, s. [XEBEC.] 


ze’-bra, s. [The native name; according to 
Littre the word was originally Ethiopian. ] 

Zoology : 

1, A popular name for any of the striped 
forms of the genus Equus; thus embracing 
the Quagga (q.v.), the True Zebra, and Bur- 
chell’s Zebra. [2.] In all three the external 
characters are those of the Ass rather than of 
the Forse; the legs are without warts, the 
tail is furnished with long hairs only towards 
the extremity, the neck is full and arched, 
and the mane stiff and erect. All the species 
of this division are rapidly vanishing before 
advancing civilization, and in all probability 
will become extinct before very many years. 

“ This family [Equidz] comprises the Horses, Asses, 

and Zebras,”— Nicholson. Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 668. 

2. Equus zebra, from the mountainous re- 
gions of South Africa. It stands about four 
feet and a half at the shoulder; ground tint 
white, with black stripes, vertical on body 
and horizontal on legs; limbs slender, head 
light, ears long and open, The zebra lives in 
small herds in secluded spots ; its sense of 
hearing, sight, and smell is extremely acute, 
and on the least alarm the whole herd 
scampers off. When compelled to defend 
themselves zebras form a compact body with 
their heads in the centre and their heels out- 
wards, and have been known to beat off the 
leopard with their kicks. The zebra has been 
domesticated, but its vicious temper renders 
it of little value as a beast of burden. Bur- 
chell’s Zebra (Equus burchellii) differs little 
from the True Zebra, except in the fact that 
the ground tint is yellow. 


“He who attributes the white and dark vertical 
stripes on the flanks of various antelopes to this pro- 
cess [sexual selection], will probably extend the same 
view to the Royal Tiger and the utiful zebra.”— 
Darwin ; Descent cf Man, ch. xviii. 


zebra-opossaum, s. [ZEBRA-WOLF.] 


zebra-plant, s. 

Bot. : Calathea zebrina. So named because 
the leaves have alternately dark and green 
stripes. 


zebra-poison, s. 


eon : Euphorbia arborea, a South African 
ee. 


zebra-shark, s. [TiGER-SHARK.] 


zebra-wolf, t zebra-opossium, s. 

Zool. : A popular name given by the early 
colonists of Van Diemen’s Land to Thylacinus 
cynocephalus, from the stripes on its body and 
its general dog-like appearance. [THYLACINUS. ] 


zebra-wood, s. 
Botany & Commerce: 


1, A kind of wood, imported from South 
America, and used by cabinet makers, pro- 
duced by Omphalobivin Lamberti, a large tree 
belonging to the natural order Connaracex, 
and growing in Guiana. Its colours consist 
of brown on a white ground, clouded with 
black, and each strongly contrasted, thus 
somewhat resembling the skin of a zebra. 
Called also Pigeon-wood. 

2. The wood of Eugenia fragrans, variety 
cuneata. Itisashrub about eight feet high, 
growing in Jamaica. 

3. The wood of Guettarda speciosa, a tree 
twenty-five feet high, with scarlet coloured 
flowers, growing in the East Indies. 


ze’-brine, a. (Eng. zebr(a); suff. -ine.] Of 

or belonging to the striped division of the 
genus Equus (q.v.). 

“Many of them [the stripes] as they diverged from 

the spine became a little branched, exactly in the 

ne 


same manner as in some zebrine species,”—Da: 
Variation of Anim, & Plants, i. 58. 


ze’-bu, s. [Native name.] 
Zool.: Any breed or individual of Bos in- 


dicus (which by some authorities is consi- 
dered a variety of Bos tawrus, the Common 
Ox). The Zebus attain their greatest develop- 
ment in India, but range eastwards to Japan 
and westward to the River Niger. They vary 
greatly in size, some being larger than Euro- 
pean cattle, while others are no bigger than a 
month-old ealf. The horns differ in form; 
the dewlap is more or less developed; one 
hump is always present over the withers, some- 
times there are two; colour varying from light 
ashy-gray to pure white. At present they 
exist only in a domesticated condition, and 
must have been early reduced to subjection 
by man, since all 
the sculptures of 
cattle at Ele- 
phanta, which 
are of high anti- 
quity, represent 
the humped form. 
In many parts of 
India zebus are 
used as beasts of 
draught and bur- 
den, and occasion- ZEBu. 

ally for riding. In 

disposition they are gentle and docile, and are 
venerated by the Hindoos, who consider ita 
sin to slaughter them, though they do not 
object to work them. White zebu bulls, 
which are held particularly sacred by the 
Hindoos, are branded with the image of Siva, 
relieved from all labour, and allowed to 
wander at will, levying contributions on the 
stalls in the bazaars without let or hin- 
drance, Their flesh is inferior to that of the 
Common Ox, except the hump, which is es- 
teemed a delicacy. 


zebu-cattle, s. 

Zool.: The humped cattle of the eastern 
hemisphere. 

“In many domesticated quadrupeds, certain cha 
racters, apparently not derived through reversion 
from any wild parent-form, are confined to the males 
or are more developed in them than the females—fop 
instance, the hump on the male zebu-cattle of India. 
—Darwin ; Descent of Man, ch. xviii. 

Zéch-a-ri-ah, Zach-a-ri-as, s. ([Heb. 
M33 (Zekhariyah) = Zechariah (whom Jeho- 
vah remembers) ; 12} (Zakhar) = to remem- 
ber, and 1 (Yah) = Jehovah: Sept. Zaxa- 
plas (Zacharias) ; Vulgate, Zacharius.] 

1. Script. Biog. :; The name of many ancient 
Hebrews, including two prophets [2], various 
priests, and Levites (1 Chron. ix. 21; xv. 24, 
xxvi. 14; Neh. xii, 35, 41), &c., 

2. Old Testament Canon: The eleventh in 
order of the twelve minor prophetic hooks. 
The-name prefixed to it is that of ‘‘ Zechariah, 
the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo the 
prophet” (“‘the prophet” means Zechariah, 
not Iddo), Zechariah i.1. In Ezra vy. 1, vi. 
14, he is called the son of Iddo, but son is 
sometimes used vaguely for lineal male de- 
scendant, and may easily signify grandson 
(cf, Gen. xi. 24-82 ; xxviii.5; xxix, 13). When 
Cyrus permitted the Jews to return from 
Babylon he also accorded them permission to 
rebuild the temple (Ezra i. 3; vi. 3-5), and 
the foundations of the edifice were at once 
laid (Bzra iii. 10-13). The jealousy of the 
neighbouring tribes led to the stoppage of the 
work (Ezra iv. 1-24). At length, however, in 
the second year of Darius Hystaspes, permis- 
sion was obtained to resume it (Bzra iv. 24, 
vi. 1-12), and building was recommenced with 
the patronage and active aid of Zerubbabel, 
the civil governor of Judea, Joshua the High 
Priest, &c. »Enthusiasm for the work was 
excited among the previously apathetic people 
by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah (Ezra 
v. 1-2). The former seems to have been the 
senior in point of years, and commenced his 
addresses and predictions in the sixth month 
of the second year of Darius, while Zechariah 
did so in the eighth month. The book of 
Zechariah, in its present form, is naturally 
divided into three portions—chaps. i.-viii., 
chaps. ix.-xi., and chaps. xii.-xiv. The first 
is universally admitted to be the work of 
Zechariah. The natural sections of it are (1) 
chap. i. 1-6, dated the second year of Darius’s 
reign and the eighth month ; (2) i. 7-vi. 15, 
dated the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh 
month of the same year; and vii. 1-viii. 23, 
dated the fourth day of the ninth month 
of Darius’s fourth regnal year. In the 
first the prophet counsels a return to Jeho- 
vah; in the second, which has in it vari 
ous symbolic visions, he encourages the build 


boil, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
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ing of the temple, and, in answer to a 
query whether the fasts begun at Babylon 
should be continued, he directs that they 
should be transformed into joyous festivals. 
The style of chapters ix.-xi. differs from 
that of the first eight ; and that of xii—xiv. 
to a certain extent from both. In x. 6, the 
house of Judah requires to be strengthened, 
as if its government still continued ; that of 
Joseph (the ten tribes) to be saved, as if it 
were gone ; and in verse 11 is the prediction 
“the pride of Assyria shall be brought down,” 
as if it stood when the words were penned; 
whereas by the time of Darius Hystaspes it 
had for ever passed away. Some, therefore, 
assign these chapters to an earlier Zechariah, 
acontemporary of Isaiah (B.c. about 736). But 
if the Hebrew Javan in ix. 13 is correctly 
translated Greece, this would suggest a date 
late enough to be consistent with the best- 
known Zechariah’s authorship, if not more 
Tecent still. Chaps, xii.—xiv. have been re- 
ferred to some prophetic contemporary of 
Jeremiah, B.c. 607 or 606. The date of 
chaps. i.-viii. is admitted to be B.c. 520-518, 
Matt. xxvii. 9-10, nominally quoting Jere- 
iniah, seems to refer to Zech. xi. 12-13, and 
unless Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, of 
whose death we know nothing, was martyred 
precisely in the same way as Zechariah, the 
son of Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21), the 
reference in Matt. xxiii. 35 would seem to be 
to the latter. Of these difficulties various 
solutions haye been given. Zech. xiii. 7 is 
quoted by Our Lord as Messianic (Matt. xxvi. 
81, Mark xiv. 27). In Matt. xxi. 5, Zech. ix. 
9 is regarded as predictive of the entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem. 


zéch’-in, s. [Ital. zecchino; Fr. sequin.] <A 
Venetian gold coin, more commonly written 
sequin (q.v.). 


zéch’-stein, s. [Ger. = mine-stone: zeche=a 
reckoning, a score, a mine, and stein = stone. ] 
Geol.: A German sub-division of the Per- 
mian, constituting the upper of the two 
groups, which have sometimes led to that 
formation being called Dyas (q.v.). It corre- 
sponds to the Middle Permian or Magnesian 
Limestone of Britain. It is wanting in France. 
Murchison considered it a centre of Permian 
life, 
zed, zee, s. [Z] The name of the letter z; 
provincially called also Izzard. 


“Thou whoreson zed/ thou unnecessary letter !"— 
Shakesp. ; Lear, ii. 2. 


zéd’-0-a-ry, s. [From Arab zedwdr ; Fr. zédo- 
aire; Prov. zeduari ; Port. zeduaria; Ital. zet- 
tovario.] 
Bot. & Pharm.: The roots of Curcuma Zedo- 
aria and C. Zerwmbet, employed in medicine, 
and the plants themselves, [CurRcumMaA.] 


zeé’-kkoe, s. (Dut. = sea (or lake) cow.] The 
name given by the Dutch colonists of South 
Africa to the hippopotamus. 


* 76/-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ze(us) ; Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy. : A lapsed family of Acanthoptery- 
gian Fishes. 


zel-lan-ite, zey’-lan-ite, s. [0O. Ger. Zei- 
lan, Zeylan = Ceylon ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: The same as CEYLONITE (q.V.). 


ze-in, s. (Mod, Lat. ze(a); -in.] 
Chem.: A nitrogenous substance obtained 
from maize flour. : 


zél, zéll, s. [Pers.] 
Music: An eastern instrument of music of 
the cymbal kind. 
“*Where, some hours since, was heard the swell 
Of trumpet and the clash of zell.” 
Moore: The Fire Worshippers. 

zeél-ko’-na, s. [Native name?] (See etym. and 

compound.) 


zelkona-tree, s. 

Bot.: Planera Richardi, a North American 
tree, seventy or eighty feet high, the diameter 
of the trunk four feet. Leaves like those of 
the elm, flowers small greenish yellow, smelling 
like elder flowers ; fruit small, with two seeds, 


* zél'-Ot-ist, s. [Zeaorist.] 
*zél'-otl-sie, s. [Gr. GeAdw (zel00) = to emu- 


late, to be jealous of.] Jealousy. 
‘ The zelousie and the eagre feersenes of Olimpias.” 
00. 


—Udal: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 200. 


zem-in-dar’, s. [Pers. zemindir =a land- 
holder, from zemin =land, and dér= hold- 
ing, a holder.) In India, one of a class of 
officials created under the Mogul Government 
of India. They have been regarded, first as 
district governors, secondly as landed pro- 
prietors, and thirdly as farmers or collectors 
of the government revenue on land, Their 
functions appear to have been to a great extent 
arbitrary and variable, but founded on and 
arising out of the last-named office. On the 
transference of the authority of the Moguls 
to the East India Company, the zemindars 
were in general treated as the proprietors of 
land. The term is of Persian origin, and the 
office probably originated with the Muham- 
madan conquerors of India, who claimed the 
soil of the country, but, leaving the Indian 
village tenure intact, set these officers called 
zemindars over districts comprising each a 
certain number of villages, the headmen of 
which accounted to them for the revenues 
of the land, which they collected with a liberal 
profit to themselves. At present, in Bengal, 
the zemindars have all the rights of a British 
landed proprietor, subject tothe payment of 
the land-tax, and also to a certain ill-defined 
tenant-right on the part of tenants who have 
long held possession of their farms. 


“Tt was conan Peet that these zemindars would 
take the place of the landed gentry of European 
countries, and become leaders in all kinds of agricul- 
tural reforms.”—Field, Feb, 11, 1888, 


wie y ae. y ie 
zém’-in-dar-y, zém’-in-dar-eé, zém’- 
in-dar-ry, a. &s, [ZEmMrmnpaR.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to, or under 
the jurisdiction of a zemindar; held by a 
zemiudar, 

“Under the zemindarry tenure, the land is per- 
petually assigned ‘by the State, subject to the annual 
payment of a sum fixed for ever without change,.’"— 
Field, Feb. 11, 1888. 

B. As subst. ; The office or jurisdiction of a 

zemindar ; the land possessed by a zemindar. 


“The possibility of an increase in the value of these 
zemindarries, due to causes of this nature.”"—Field, 
Feb. 11, 1888. 


zé-na'-i-da, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Columbide with ten 
species, founded by Bonaparte. They are dis- 
tinguished by their stout body, short wings, and 
long, well-developed legs, and range from Chili 
and La Plata to Columbia and the Antilles. 


zé-na/-na, s. [Pers. zenanah = pertaining to 
women, from zev =a woman.] The name 
given to the portion of the house reserved ex- 
clusively for the females belonging to a 
family of good caste in India. 

“Yet, curiously enough, the ladies to a very large 
extent avoid the harems, the zenanas, the gynmwecea 
provided for them,”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 24, 1888. 

zenana-mission, s. A mission founded 

in 1852 under the auspices of the Protestant 
missionary societies in India, with the object 
(1) of sending the gospel to the women of 
India by means of female missionaries; (2) 
of alleviating their sufferings in sickness, and 
ministering to their spiritual need, through 
the agency of duly qualified female medical 
missionaries ; and (8) of promoting education, 
based on Holy Scripture, especially among 
women of the higher classes. 


Zend, s. [ZEND-AVESTA.] 

1. Philol.: An ancient Iranian language 
in which are composed the sacred writings 
of the Zoroastrians. It is coeval and cog- 
nate with the, Vedic Sanskrit. It embraces 
two dialects, called Bactrian, or Hastern 
Iranian, and the Western Iranian, The two 
Zend dialects consist of an earlier and a later, 
analogous to the Vedic and classic Sauskrit, 
or to the Homeric and classic Greek. The 
earlier dialect is called the Gatha, from the 
Gathas or sacred songs, which form the only 
remains of it; the later is that in which the 
Zend-Avesta, or sacred Zoroastrian writings 
are found. The present alphabet is compara- 
tively modern, and is probably derived from 
the Syrian. There are twelve simple vowels, 
fourteen diphthongs, and twenty-nine con- 
sonants, represented by different characters. 
The roots are mostly monosyllabic, some con- 
sisting of only a single vowel, others of a 
vowel and consonant, or a vowel between 
two consonants, There are three numbers, 
singular, dual, and plural, with eight inflec- 
tions in the first and last, and five in the 
middle number. 

2. Compar. Relig.: A contracted name for 
the Zend-Avesta (q.v.). 


ne’-0-lite, s. 


Zend-Avesta, s. [Prob. = translation 
or commentary of text with paraphrase, from 
avesta = text, and zend = translation or com- 
mentary.] 


Compar. Relig. : The sacred books of the Zo- 
roastrians, Magians, Guebers, or Parsees, as- 
cribed to Zoroaster himself, and reverenced 
as a bible or rule of faith and practice. They 
consist of several divisions: the Yazna, a sort 
of sacrificial ritual, consisting of hymns and 
prayers, contains the five gathas in the older 
dialect ; the Visparad is a collection of sacri- 
ficial prayers in later Zend. The Yashts are 
later collections of prayers, consisting of par- 
ticular inyocations of angels, &c., mixed with 
legends ; the Vendidad contains the religious, 
civil, and criminal code of the Zoroastrians. 
The immortality of the soul, a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body are taught in the Zend re- 
ligion. 


zen’-dik, s. [Arab. =a infidel, an atheist.) 


A name given in the East not only to dis- 
believers in revealed religion, but also to 
such as are accused of magical heresy. 


zé'-nick, zé’-nik, s. [Native name in parts 


of Africa.) 
Zool.: Suricata zenick. [SuRicaTa.] 


zén’-ith, *sen-yth, s. [0. Fr cenith (Fr. 


zenith), from 
Sp. zenit, 
zenith, from 
Arab. samt = 
aroad, away, 
a path, atrail, 
a quarter, 
whence samt- 
ar-ras = the 
zenith, the 
vertical point 
of the hea- 
vens ; as-samt 
=an azi- 
muth.] 

1 Ord: 
Lang. & As- 
tron.: The 
highest point 
in the heavens to a spectator at any given 
place, the point from which if the earth were 
absolutely spherical. a perpendicular let fall 
would pass through its centre. 

“The sunne passeth twise in the yeere through 

We Feed ouer their heads.’—Hackluyt: Voyages, 

2. Fig.: The highest point of a person’s 
fortune; the highest or culminating point of 
any subject referred to. 

“ By my pErescl eee 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star,” Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
zenith-distance, s. The zenith-dis- 
tance of a heavenly body is the arc intercepted 
between the body and the zenith, being the 
same as the co-altitude of the body. 


zenith-sector, s. An astronomical in- 
strument, consisting of a telescope swinging 
upon pivots, and having attached to it an 
are graduated into degrees and minutes. 


See = 

He MI? 

DIAGRAM SHOWING ZENITH 
AND NADIR, 


From the upper end of the telescope verti- — 


cally hangs down a fine silver wire, terminated 
by a weight supported in water to keep it 
steady. It is used for the same purpose as 
the mural circle, viz., to ascertain the zenith 
distance of the several stars, but is more 
convenient from its greater portability. 
[MURAL-CIRCLE.] 


zenith-telescope, s. The telescope of 
a zenith sector, 


*zén/-ith-al, a. ([Eng. zenith; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the zenith. 


“In order to obtain its zenithal distance."—Airy : 
Popular Astronomy, p. 34. 


(Gr. ¢éw (zed)= to boil, and 
AiBos (lithos) = stone ; Ger. zeolith.] 

Min. : A name given to a group of minerals 
belonging to the hydrous silicates, charac- 
terized by much intumescence on the applica- 
tion of heat. 


ze-0-lith’-i-form, a. [Eng. zeolit(e); i con- 
Socal and form.) Having the form. of 
zeolite. 


zé-0-lit’-ic, a. [Eng. zeolit(e); -ic.] Of or 


pertaining to zeolite; consisting of or re- 
sembling zeolite. 
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Zéph-a-ni-ah, s. (Heb. Mx (Tsephaniyah) 
= Zephaniah (whom Jehovah has hid): }D¥ 
(tsaphan) = to hide, and 71 (Yah) = Jehovah; 
Sept. Sopovias ; Vulg. Sophonias.] 

1, Scrip. Biog.: A prophet, son of Cushi, 
who again was theson of Gedaliah, the son of 
Amariah, the son of Hizkiah (the king ?). 

2. Old Test. Canon: The ninth in order of 
the twelve minor prophetic books, Zephaniah 
prophesied in the reign of Josiah, king of 
Judah, Josiah, who came tothe throne in his 
sighth year (B.c. 641), tolerated idolatry till the 
twelfth year of his reign (641-639) ; next forsix 
years more (630-624) he carriea en a partially 
successful contest against it ; then during the 
remainder of his life (624-610), he made the 
reformation more sweeping, re-establishing 
Mosaic institutions throughout the land. 
When the prophet wrote, the worship of 
Baal had not quite ceased, nor had other 
forms of idolatry (Zeph. i. 4-5). His predic- 
tions, therefore, seem to have been uttered 
during the second period, some time between 
630 and 624. With this agrees the reference 
in ch. ii. 12-15 to the impending destruction 
of Nineveh, which took place in 625. Ze- 
phaniah was contemporary with Jeremiah. 
The first chapter of the book denounces 
coming judgment, described as the day of 
the Lord [Day, C. 3.], on Jerusalem and 
the Jewish people. The second prophesies 
the destruction of Gaza, Askelon, and the 
Philistine cities generally, the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, and the Assyrian capital Nineveh. 
‘The third censures the corruption of Jeru- 
salem, which had affected princes, judges, 
priests, and prophets, and concludes with 
promises of future restoration and felicity. 
‘The chief characteristics of this book are the 
unity and harmony of the composition, the 
en energy, and dignity of its style, and 

ihe rapid and effective alternations of threats 
and promises. Its prophetical import is 
chiefly shown in the accurate predictions of 
the desolation which has fallen upon each of 
the nations denounced for their crimes; 
Ethiopia, which is menaced with a terrible 
invasion, being alone exempted from the 
doom of perpetual ruin. The general tone of 
the last portion is Messianic, but without 
any specific reference to the Person of our 
Lord. No serious controversy has ever taken 
place as to the authenticity of Zephaniah. 


Z6-phar’-6-vich-ite, s. [After Prof. Zepha- 
rovich ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A crystalline to compact mineral 
found in sandstone at Trenic, Bohemia. 
Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr. 2°37; colour, greenish, 
yellowish, or grayish-white. Compos.: essen- 
tially a hydrated phosphate of alumina, with 
the probable formula AlgO3PO;5 + 6HO. 


gzeph-yr, *zéph’-yr-us, * zéph’-ir, s. 
(Fr. zephyre =the west wind, from Lat. 
zephyrum, accus. of zephyrus = the west wind, 
from Gr. ¢épupos (zephuros), allied to ¢édos 
(zophos) = darkness, gloom, the dark or even- 
ing quarter, the west.] 

1, Ord. Lang. (Of all forms): The west wind ; 
thence, poetically, any soft, mild, gentle 
breeze. By the poets Zephyrus was personi- 
fied and represented as the mildest and 
gentlest of all the sylvan deities. 

** Where sweet myrrhe-breathing zephir in the spring 

Gently distils his nectar-dropping showers.” 

Drayton, Idea 53, 

2. Entom. (Of the form zephyrus): A genus 
of Lycenide, having fore wings with eleven 
nervures, the subcostal one emitting two 
branches before the extremity of the discoidal 
cell, and a bifurcating one beyond. Species 
few, chiefly from Europe and Asia. 


zér’-da, s. [A South African word.] 
Zool. : Sparmann’s name for Canis or Megal- 
otis zerda, believed to be identical with the 
Fennec (q.v.). 


Ze-ré'-né, s. [Gr. fypaivw (xéraind) = toparch, 
to dry up, 
Entom.: The typical genus of Zerenide. 


zé-ren’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zeren(e); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of Geometrina. An- 
tenne of the male thick, not pectinated ; 
abdomen in the same sex long ; wings broad, 
entire. Caterpillar short, thick, feeding 
exposed, Genera and species considerable in 

r. 


zér-t'-ba, za-reé-ba, s. (Egypt. zerebak = 
a thorn hedge.) A word which came into 
use in the early part of 1884, during the 


SOLDIERS MAKING A ZERIBA. 


military operations in Egypt, to denote an 
enclosure the sides of which are formed of 
prickly brushwood, sheltered by which a force 
may camp comparatively safe from sudden 
surprise. 


“When the square was broken the news spread to 
ee zeriba that we were defeated.”—Graphic, April 5, 
884, p. 323, 


zé-r1-tis, s. (Mod. Lat., formed from Gr. 
Enpaivw (xéraind) = to parch, to dry up.) 
Entom.: A genus of Lycenide. Red butter- 
flies with brown borders and metallic spots 
on the under surface of the hind wings. 
Natives of Africa. 


zer’-0, s. [Fr. =a cipher in arithmetic, from 
Ital. zero, a contracted form of zefiro or 
zifio, parallel to zifra=a cipher, from Arab. 
sifr=a cipher (q.v.). Zero and cipher are 
doublets. ] 

1. In common language, zero means no 
thing; in arithmetic it is called naught, and 
means no number; in algebra, it stands for 
no quantity, or fora quantity less than any as- 
signable quantity ; a cipher ; nothing, denoted 
by 0. 

2. Astron. : The first point of Aries. [ARIEs.] 
(Prof. Airy: Pop. Astronomy, p. 119.] 

3. Therm.: The point (0°) in the scale of a 
thermometer from which numbers with the 
+ sign are counted upwards, and those with 
the — sign downwards, In Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer zero is — 32°, i.e., 82 degrees below 
the freezing point of water. In the Centigrade 
and Reaumur’s scales zero is that freezing 
point itself. 

¥ Absolute zero: The point at which any 
given body is supposed to contain no heat. 
It is — 273°C, Temperatures reckoned from 
it are called absolute temperatures. It is 
fixed from observation of the’ fact thata gas 
is increased 4, part of its volume for every 
degree of the Centigrade thermometer. 


zero-point, s. The point indicating the 
commencement of any scale or reckoning. 


zero-potential, s. [Pormnttat, B. 2.] 


zest, s. [O. Fr. zest (Fr. zeste) =a piece of the 
skin of a citron or lemon, the Hnglish sense 
being due to the use of lemon or citron for 
flavouring, from Lat. schistos, schistus = di- 
vided, from Gr, cx.a7és (schistos), from oxigw 
(schizo) = to divide.] 

*4, A piece of orange or lemon peel, used to 
give a flavour to liquor, or the fine thin oil 
that squirts out of it when squeezed; also 
the woody, thick skin quartering the kernel 
of a walnut. 

2. Something which gives a relish or plea- 
sant taste; something which serves to en- 
hance enjoyment; hence, that quality which 
mint a thing enjoyable; a pleasant taste, a 
relish. 


“Liberality of disposition and conduct gives the 
highest zest and relish to social intercourse.”—Cogan : 
Ethical Treat., Disc. 1. 


» 8. Relish or keenness of pleasure expe- 
rienced ; keen enjoyment; gusto. 
“They joined and partook of the rude fare with the 
zest of fatigue and youth.”—Lytton, (Annandale.) 


* zést, v.t. [ZEST, s.] 


1. To add a zest or relish to. " 


“When my wine's right, I never care it should be 
gested.” —Cibber ; Careless Husband, iii. 


2. To cut, as the peel of an orange or lemon, 


from top to bottom in thin slices, or to 
squeeze, as peel, over the surface of anything. 


ze'-ta, s. (Lat. zeta, for dieta=a chamber, a 
dwelling, from Gr. daira (diaita) =a way of 
living, mode of life, a dwelling.) A little 
closet or chamber ; appHed by some writers 
to the room over the porch of a Christian 
church, where the sexton or porter resided, 
and kept the church documents. (Britton.) 


*z6-té'-tic, a. & s. (Gr. Cyrntixéds (zététikos), 
from ¢nréw (séted) = to seek.] 
A. As adj.: Proceeding by enquiry. 
B. As subst.; A seeker; a name adopted by 
some of the Pyrrhonists. 


ze-te’-tics, s. [Zereric.] A name given to 
that part of algebra which consists in the 
direct search after unknown quantities. 


ze-tic’-y-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. 
zeta =a drawing-room, a summer-house.]- A 
small withdrawing-room. 


zeug’-ite, s. 
in pairs.] 
( a : An altered variety of Metabrushite 
q.v.). 


zeug’-16-don, s. ([Gr. ¢etyAn (zeuglé)= the 
strap or loop of the yoke through which tue 
oxen’s heads were put ; suff. -odon.] 

Paleontology : 

1, The type-genus of Zeuglodontide (q.v.). 
The remains were formerly supposed to be 
reptilian, and were named Basilosaurus by 
Harlan. They were re-named by Owen (who 
demonstrated their Mam- 
malian character), and the 
new name was chosen be- 
cause the first section of a 
molar examined was taken 
from the base of the crown, 
where it was beginning to jl/By ea 
divide into the roots, and 
thus it looked like two 
single teeth yoked or linked 
together. (Trans. Geol. Soc. 
Lond., ser. ii., vol. vi., p. 
67.) The names Phocodon 
and Phocodontia are some- 
times given to the genus and 
family respectively, from the 
seal-like character of the dentition. Several 
species from the Eocene of the United States ; 
a portion. of a skull from the Barton Clay 
(Eocene) of Hampshire, England. 

2. Any species or individual of the Zeuglo- 
dontia (q.v.). 

“The earliest Cetaceans of whose organization we 
have ven ieee like complete evidence are the Zeuglo- 
dons of the Hocene period, which approach in the 
structure of skull and teeth to a more generalized 
mammalian type than either of the existing sub- 
orders. The smallness of the cerebral cavity com- 
pared with the jaws and the rest of the skull the 


share with the primitive forms of many other types. 
—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 393. 


zeug’-16-dont, a. & s. [ZeucLoponTiA.] 
A. As adj.; Of or belonging to the Zeuglo- 
dontia. 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the Zeuglo- 
dontia. 


+ zetuig-10-ddn’-ti-a (or t as sh), t+ zeug- 
Jo-don’-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zeuglo- 
don, genit. zeuglodont(is) ; Lat. neut. pl. adj. 
suff. -ia, or fem. -ide.] 

Paleont.: A group or family founded to 
include certain extinct Cetaceans of doubtful 
affinities, only known by fragmentary remains 
of Eocene age. In the anterior part of both 
jaws the teeth are simple, conical, or slightly 
compressed, and sharp-pointed. Dental for- 
mula: 1, 83—8, c. 1—1, P.M. and M. 5—5 = 36. 
Skull elongated and much depressed, brain- 
cavity very small, strong sagittal crest. The 
characters of the dorsal vertebre and the 
articulation of the ribs appear to have resem- 
bled those of Platanista. Huxley considered 
these animals to have been intermediate be- 
tween the true Cetaceans and the Seals. By 
some authorities the group is made to include 
Zeuglodon (= Phocodon), Squalodon, and 
Saurocetes. Prof. Flower substitutes for it a 
sub-order (Archeoceti), and makes the Squal- 
odons a separate family. [SQUALODONTID&.] 


zeug’-ma, s. [Gr., from gevyrupe (zeugnumi) 
= to join.] [Yoxe.] 

Gram.: The connexion of one word with 

two words or with two clauses, to both of 


(Gr. Gevyimms (zeugités) = yoked 


‘ae 


TOOTH OF 
ZEUGLODON, 


boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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which it does not equally apply: so that, for 
one of them, another word (to be gathered 
from the sense of the passage) must be 
mentally supplied. Zeugma is therefore a 
species of ellipsis ; both abbreviate discourse. 
Where the word to be supplied is a form of 
another in the sentence, as “‘I love you, and 
you [love] me,” the construction is elliptical ; 
where the sense requires a different word: as, 
“¢The sun shall not burn thee by day, neither 
the moon [injure thee] by night” (Ps. exxi. 6, 
Prayer Book), it is zeugma, 


zeug-mAat’-ic, a. [(Zevema.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the figure of speech known as zeugma. 


zeun’-ér-ite (eu as 61), s. [After Prof. 
Zeuner, of Freiberg ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral, isomorphous 
with Uranite, which it much resembles in 
its physical characters. Hardness, 2 to 2°5; 
sp. gr. 3°2; colour, grass- and apple-green. 
Compos. : a hydrated arsenate of sesquioxide 
of uranium, and protoxide of copper. First 
found at the Weisser Hirsch mine, Schnee- 
berg, Saxony. 


ze’-us, s. [Lat., from Gr. gatos (zaios) = the 
dory or doree (q.v.). ] 

1, Ichthy.: A genus of Cyttide, with six 
species, from the Mediterranean, the tem- 
perate shores of the Eastern Atlantic, and 
the coasts of Japan and Australia, all of them 
in high esteem as food-fishes. A series of 
bony plates runs along the base of the dorsal 
and anal fins, and there is another series on 
the abdomen. The best-known species is 
Zeus faber, which was well known in classic 
times. [DoREE.] 

2. Paleont.: From the Miocene of Licata, 
Sicily. 


zeux’-ite, s. [Gr. ¢edéis (zeuxis) =a span, a 
joining ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of tourmaline (q.v.), found 
in the United Mines, St. Day, Cornwall. 
Occurred in acicular interlacing crystals of a 
pale-brown colour, 


zeu-zer-a, s. 
join, to yoke.) 
Entom.: The typical genus of Zeuzeride 
(q.v.), with one British species. Antenne of 
the male pectinated at the base, the apex 
filiform ; abdomen stout in the male, rather 
slender in the female. 


[Gr. Cevyvupe (zeugnumt) = to 


zeu-zér-i-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zeuzer(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Bombycina. Antenne 
at least as long as the thorax, wings rather 
distant at the base. Caterpillar naked, with 
a horny plate on the second segment. It feeds 
within the stems of trees, reeds, &c. Among 
the best known species are those popularly 
Gey the Wood Leopard and the Goat Moth 

q.V.). 


zey-lan-ite, s. 


zéy’-soum, s. [An Egyptian word.] 
Bot. : The flowerheads of Santolina fragran- 
tissima, sold in the shops of Cairo as a sub- 
stitute for Camomile. 


zib’-ét, zib’-éth, s. [Fr. zibet; Ital. zibetto; 
Low Gr. gamériov (zapetion).] [CtveEt.] 

Zool.: Viverra zibetha, a Sumatran civet. 
Length about two feet six inches, tail eleven 
inches; head rounded, bulging before the ears, 
and then rapidly contracting into a short 
muzzle ; fur close, soft, and downy, with black 
and white lines on the back, and spots in trans- 
verse undulations on the back and sides; tail 
faintly ringed. In Travancore, in India, there 
was a government establishment for the rear- 
ing of these animals, the civet obtained from 
them being used in perfumery and in Hindoo 
medicine, 


zi-be’-thiim (th as t), s. [Zrper.] The civet 
derived from the Zibeth-(q.v.). 


zie’-ga, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Curd produced 
from milk by adding acetic acid, and after 
rennet has ceased to cause coagulation. 
(Brande & Coz.) 


zié-tris-f’-kite, s. [After Zietrisika, Mol- 
davia, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A member of the group of hydro- 


carbons resembling ozocerite in its physical 
characters, but differing from that substance 


[ZEILANITE.] 


zeugmatic—zine 


in its almost complete insolubility in ether, 
A mean of three analyses gave : carbon, 84:64; 
hydrogen, 14°63. 


zif, ziph, ziv, s. [Heb. 1 (ziv), from 77 
(zachach) = to shine, to be beautiful, referring 
to the splendid appearance of the flowers 
during the month (Gesenius) ; or from Assyrian 
Giv = the Bull, the constellation Taurus. 
(Rawlinson: Herod. i. 622.)] 

Hebrew Calendar : The second month of the 
year, extending from the new moon in May to 
that in June; or, according to some Rabbis, 
from the new moon in April to that of June, 
(1 Kings vi. i. 37.) In some copies of the 
A.V. the spelling is Zif, in others Ziph; in 
the R.V. Ziv, which is the correct form. 


* zif’-fi-iis, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps for 
xiphias = the sword-fish.] Some sea monster. 
“ Huge zifius whom mariners eschew.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. xii, 24, 
zig-an’-ka, s. [Russ.] 
Music: A dance popular among the Russian 
peasantry, similar in its figures to the English 
country dance. 


zig’-a-ri, s. pl. [ZINGARI.] 


zig-zag, a. &s. [Fr., from Ger. zichzach =a 
zigzag; zichzach segeln =to tack in sailing ; 
Sw. sichsach = zigzag.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Having sharp or quick turns 
or flexures. 


“More zigzag piths tempt us right and left.”— 
Queen, Sept. 26, 1885, 


2. Bot.: [FLExvovs, 2.]. 

B. As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang.: Something having short, 
sharp turns or angles, as a line. 


“ But that ascent was made by only six zigzags,"— 
Scribner's Magazine, August, 1877, p. 462. 


IL, Technically : 

1, Arch. :; A zigzag moulding ; a chevron or 
dancette. [See illustration under CHEvRoN.] 

2. Fort.: One of the trenches leading to- 
wards the besieged works, and communicat- 
ing between the several parallels. It turns to 
the right and to the left, but with a general 
curved course, in such a manner as not to be 
enfiladed by the guns of the fort. 


8. A salmon-stair, fish-way, or fish-ladder. 


zigzag-moulding, s. (CHEVRON, Dan- 
CETTE. ] 


zig’-zag, v.t. & i. [Z1azaa, a.] 
A. Trans.: To form with short sharp turns 
or angles. 


“The middle aile has on each side four Norman 
round arches zigzagged.’—Warton. History of Kid- 
dington, p. 4. 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To move or advance in a zigzag fashion ; 
to make zigzags. 


“ He zigzagged back and forth from tuft to tuft,”— 
Scribner's Magazine, July, 1877, p. 284. 


2. To waver in, or change one’s words or 
opinions. 
“ Speak in ambiguous and hesitating tones, zigzag- 


ing this way and that way, and beating about the 
rush.” —Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1887, 


* zig-zag’-ger-y, s. ([Eng. zigzag; -ery.] 
Zigzag or irregular course. . 


““When my Uncle Toby discovered the transverse 
zigzaggery of my father’s approach to it.”—Sterne-: 
Tristram Shandy, li. 113. 


{ zig’-zag-gy, a. (Eng. zigzag; -y.] Having 
sharp turns ; zigzag. 
“ The zigzaggy pattern by Saxons invented 
Was cleverly chiselled and well represented.” 
Barham: Ing. Leg. ; St. Romwold, 
zil’-la, s. 


[The Egyptian name of Zilla mya- 
groides. } 


Bot.: The typical genus of Zillide (q.v.). 
Zilla myagroides, is a large glabrous herb, with 
round white branches, and oblong toothed 
leaves, which are boiled and eaten by the 
Arabs like cabbage. (Louwdon.) 


zil’-lah, s. [Hind.] In Hindustan, a local 
division of a county ; a shire or county. 

zill'-ér-thite, s. {After Zillerth(al), Tyrol, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 


- Min.: A name given to a bright green 
variety of Actinolite (q.v.). 


zil'-li-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zill(a) ; Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


xim-@-pan ite, 8. 


Bot.: A family of Orthoplocex. Silicle inde- 
hiscent, sub-globose, one or two-celled, each 
with a single globose seed. Herbs from the 
Mediterranean region. 


[After Zimapan, Mexico, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).} 

Min. : Stated to be a chloride of iron, crys- 
tallizing in the rhombohedral system, A 
doubtful species. 


zimb (0 silent), s. [Arab. =a fly.] 

Entom.: A dipterous insect described by 
Bruce as being common in Abyssinia, It is 
said to resemble the tsetse (q.v.) of the south- 
ern parts of Africa, and to be equally hurtful 
to cattle. Itis a little larger than the common 
bee, and thicker in proportion, 


zim-ént-wa-ter, s. [Ger. cementwasser, lit, 
= cement or cementation water ; ef. cementkup- 
Jer= copper deposited in water.] A name 
given to water found in copper mines; watet 
impregnated with copper. 


zi-mo6c’-ca, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See etym. 
and compound.) 


zimocca-sponge, s. 

Zool.: Euspongia zimocca, a sponge with 
a dark brownish-yellow skeleton, the chief 
fibres of which are soft, thin, elastic, and 
almost free from sand, while the under 
fibres are dense and thick, rendering the 
sponge itself abnormally hard. 


zi’-mome, s. 


zinc, s. [Dan. and Sw. zink; Fr. zine; cogn. 
with Ger. zinn = tin.] 

1, Astron.: It has been ascertained by spec- 
troscopy that there is zinc in the sun. 

2. Chem. & Comm.: A divalent metallic ele- 
ment, symb. Zn.; at. wt., 65; found in con- 
siderable abundance in many parts of Britain, 
in Silesia, and in the neighbourhood of Aix 
la Chapelle. Itis extracted from the native 
carbonate by first roasting the ore, mixing it 
with charcoal or coke, and subjecting the 
mixture to a full red heat in an earthen retort. 
The reduced metal volatilizes, and is con- 
densed by suitable means. It is bluish- 
white, tarnishes slowly in the air, is crystal- 
line and brittle, with a density varying from 
6°8 to 7:2. Between 121° and 149° it has the 
property of becoming malleable, and after 
such treatment retains this character when 
cold. At 411° it melts, and at a bright red 
heat boils and volatilizes. Ordinary zine dis- 
solves readily in dilute acids, but pure zinc is 
less soluble unless it is in contact with 
platinum, copper, or some other less positive 
metal, with which it can form a galvanic 
circuit. Solutions of zine give a white 
precipitate with hydric sulphide. In con- 
sequence of its lightness and cheapness, 
sheet zinc is employed for lining baths and 
cisterns, for gutters, spouts, and roofs ; for the 
latter purpose it is usually corrugated. Zinc 
plates are much used as generators of elec- 
tricity in voltaic batteries and in zincography 
(q.v.). Zine is also an important factor in 
the manufacture of alloys, and in the prepar- 
ation of galvanized iron (q.v.). 

3. Pharm.: Oxide of zine given in small 
doses is a tonic and astringent, acting bene- 
ficially on the nervous system in chorea, 
epilepsy, hysteria, neuralgia, &c.; in large doses 
it is emetic ; externally it is a desiccant and 
astringent. Sulphate of zine and acetate of 
zine produce similar effects. So apparently 
does the carbonate, which, however, is not 
much employed medicinally. Chloride of zine 
is used externally as an escharotic; valeri- 
anate of zinc is a nervine tonic and antispas- 
modic, also an anthelmintic. (Garrod.) 

{ Zinc occurs somewhat abundantly in the 
United States, where its production is rapidly 
increasing. In 1889, the yield was 58,860; in 
1890, 63,683; in 1891, 80,334 short tons, chiefly 
smelted in Illinois, Kansas and Missouri. In 
Great Britain the annual yield of the zine 
mines is about 23,000 tons, half of it coming 
from Wales. 


zinc-ash, s. 

Chem. : The impure gray oxide formed when 
zinc is heated in contact with air. 

zinc-azurite, s. 

Min.: A mineral of uncertain composition, 


said to have been found in small blue crystals 
in the Sierra Almagrera, Spain. Plattner 


[ZymMomE. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib. cure, unite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. #, ce =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


zinc—zingiberacess 
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states that it consists of sulphate of zinc, car- 
bonate of copper, and some water. (Dana.) 


zinc-butter, s. [Z1Nc-cHLORIDE.] 


zinc-chloride, s. 

Ohem.: ZnCle. Zine-butter. Easily pre- 
pared by dissolving the metal in hydrochloric 
acid. It is a nearly white translucent sub- 
stance, fusible, and very deliquescent ; easily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and forming a 
double salt with sal-ammoniac ; very useful 
in tinning and soft soldering copper and iron. 
It is also useful as an antiseptic, and, like 
sulphuric acid, withdraws the elements of 
water from organic bodies. 


zinc-cyanide, s. 

Chem.: ZnCyNo= Zn(CN)g. A white in- 
soluble powder, obtained by adding hydro- 
cyanic acid to zine acetate. It is deconmposed 
by acids with evolution of hydrocyanic acid, 
but is soluble in excess of potassic cyanide, 
the solution yielding on evaporation octa- 
hedral crystals of potassic zine cyanide, 


zinc-ethide, s. [ZINc-ETHYL.] 


zinc-ethyl, s. 

Chem. : Zn(CoH5)o. Zinc-ethide. An organo- 
metallic compound discovered by Frankland, 
and formed by heating ethyl iodide with zine 
in a sealed glass tube or copper cylinder. 
The zinc eth-iodide is first formed, which, 
when distilled in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
is resolved into zine iodide and zine ethyl. 
It is a mobile, volatile, and disagreeable 
smelling liquid, boiling at 118°, and having a 
specific gravity of 1°182. It takes fire instantly 
on coming in contact with the air, and water 
decomposes it violently with formation of 
zine hydroxide and ethane (ZnH202 + CoH). 


zinc-fahlerz, s. 


Min. : A variety of Tetrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taining zine. 

zinc-iodide, s. 

Chem. : ZnIg. Obtained by digesting iodine 
with excess of zine and water, till the colour 
of the iodine disappears. It separates in 
regular octahedral or cubo-octahedral crys- 
tals, is very deliquescent, and dissolves easily 
in water. When heated in contact with the 
air, it is decomposed, iodine being evolved 
and zinc oxide produced. 


zinc-methide, s. [ZINc-METHYL.] 


zinc-methyl, s. 

Chem.: Zn(CH3)o. Zine-methide. Prepared 
in the same manner as zinc-ethyl. It is a 
colourless mobile liquid, boiling at 46°, and 
having a specific gravity of 1°386 at 10°5°, and 
is spontaneously inflammable. These com- 
pounds enable us to build up carbon com- 
pounds from others lower in the scale. With 
earbon oxychloride they form ketones, ¢.g., 
ene =ZnCle+ CO(CH3)g (ace- 
one). 


zinc-oxide, s. 

Chem.: ZnO. Zine white. Prepared by 
burning zinc in atmospheric air. It is a white, 
tasteless powder, insoluble in water, but 
freely soluble in acids, and is employed as a 
substitute for white lead, especially in paint 
work that is exposed to the action of the 
fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, 


zinc-oxychloride, s. 

Chem.: ZnClo.8Zn0°4H,O0. Basic chloride 
of zinc. Obtained by evaporating to dryness 
an aqueous solution of zine chloride. It is a 
white powder, insoluble in water, and giving 
off half its combined water when heated to 
100°. It is used as a paint for wood, stone, or 
metal, dries quickly, and is free from odour. 


zinc-phyllite, s. 
Min.: The same as Hopette (q.v.) 


zinc-spinel, s. 
Min. : The same as AUTOMOLITE (q.V.). 


zinc-sulphate, s. 

Chem. : ZnSOg+ 70H. White vitriol. 
Prepared by dissolving the metal in dilute 
sulphuric acid, or by roasting the native sul- 
phide. Its crystals are hardly to be distin- 

uished by che eye from sulphate of magnesia. 

t has an oe metallic taste, dissolves 
in two and a half parts of cold and in a much 
smaller quantity of hot water, and is chiefly 
used in calico-printing. 


zinc-vitriol, s. [Z1Nc-SULPHATE.] 


zinc-white, s. [Z1nc-oxIpE.]} 


zine, v.t. [Zrno, s.] To coat or cover with 
zine. [GALVANIZE.] 


zinc-a-¢ét’-a-mide, s. 
acetamide. } 
Chem.: C4HgZn”NoOo. A white powder 
— by the action of acetamide on zinc- 
ethyl. 


zinc-a-lu’-min-ite, s. [Eng. zinc, and alu- 
minite.} 

Min, : A mineral occurring in minute hexa- 
gonal plates at the Laurium mines, Greece. 
Hardness, 2°5 to 3°0; sp. gr. 2°26; colour, 
white. Compos.: a hydrated sulphate of 
alumina and zine, with the formula 2ZnSO4 + 
4ZnH9O0e + 3AloHg0¢ + 5aq., which requires, 
sulphuric acid, 12°48; alumina, 24°12; oxide 
of zinc, 38°12; water, 25°28 = 100. 


zinc-Am’-yl, zinc-Am’-yl-ide, s. (Eng. 
zinc, and amyl; -ide.] 

Chem. : Zn(C5H}1)2. Zincamylide. A colour- 
less, transparent, mobile liquid, prepared by 
heating zinc with mercuric amylide. It has a 
sp. gr. of 1:022 at 0°, boils at 220°, but gradu- 
ally decomposes at 240°, yielding amylene and 
amylic hydride. In contact with the air it 
fumes, and; when dropped into oxygen gas 
burns with a dazzling white flame and slight 
explosion. 


zinc-Am’-yl-ide, s. [ZINCAMYL.] 


zince’-ic, a. _ (Eng. zine ; -ic.] 
to, or containing zinc. 


[Eng. zinc, and 


Of, pertaining 


zine-if’-ér-ous, a. [Eng. zinc, s., and Lat. 
Jero = to bear, to produce.] Producing zinc: 
as, zinciferous ore. 


zinc’-ite, s. (Eng. zinc; suff. -ite (Min.); 
Ger. zinkit, rothzinkerz ; Fr. zinc oxyde.) 
Min.: A mineral of sparse occurrence, ab 
present only known to have been found at 
certain mines in Sussex County, New Jersey. 
Crystallization hexagonal; hardness, 4 to 4°5; 
sp. gr. 5°43 to 57; lustre sub-adamantine ; 
color, deep-red, streak orange-yellow; trans- 
lucent to sub-translucent; fracture, sub- 
conchoidal; _ brittle. Compos. : oxygen, 
19°74; zinc, 80°26—100, whence the formula 
Zn0. 


zinck’-en-ite, zink’-en-ite, s. [After 
Herr Zincken, the director of the Anhalt 
mines ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
mostly in divergent groups of hexagonal 
prisms at Wolfsberg, in the Hartz Mountains. 
Hardness, 8 to 3°5; sp. gr., 5'30 to 5°35; lustre, 
metallic; colour and streak, steel-gray ; 
opaque. Compos.: sulphur, 22°1; antimony, 
42°6; lead, 35°3 = 100, thus yielding the for- 
mula PbS+Sb283. 


zine’-ky, zink’-Yy, a. ([Eng. zinc, s.; -y.] 
Pertaining to zinc; containing zinc; having 
the appearance of zinc. 


zin-co-, pref. (Eng. zinc, and oconnect.] Of 
or pertaining to zinc (q.v.). 


* zinco-polar, a. 
Galv.: A term applied to the surface of the 
zine presented to the acid in a battery. 


zine'-Ode, s. [Eng. zinc, and Gr. d80s (hodos) 
=a way.] The positive pole of a galvanic 
battery. 


zin'-cd-graph, s. [Eng. zinc, and Gr. ypddw 
(graph) = to write, to draw.] A design eos 
by zincography (q.v.); an impression taken 
from such a design. 


“Tilustrated with full-page tinted zincographs.”— 
Field, Jan, 28, 1886, 


zin-cdg’-ra-pher, s. (Eng. zincograph ; -er.] 
One who practises zincography. 


zin-cé-graph-ic, zin-cd-graph’-ic-al, 
a. [Eng. zincograph(y); -ic, -ical.] Pertain- 
ing or relating to zincography. 


zin-cdg’-ra-phy, s [Zixcoarapn.] An art 
in its essential features similar to lithography, 
the stone printing-surface of the latter being 
replaced by that of a plate of polished zinc. 
The design is drawn on the zinc-plate with a 
material which resists acid. The surface of 
the plate being bitten away leaves the design 
in relief to be printed from by the ordinary 
mode in printing from woodcuts. The first 


attempts at zincography were made by H. W. 
Eberhard of Magdeburg in 1805. + 


zine’-Oid, a. (Eng. zinc; suff. -cid.) Re- 
sembling zinc ; pertaining to zinc. 


“3 zin-col-¥-sis, s, [Pref. zinco-, and Gr. 
Avois (lusis) = setting free.] 


Elect.: The same as ELEcCTROLYsIS (q.V.). 


* zin'-cd-lyte, s. [Pref. zinco-, and Gr. Avros 
(wtos) = that may be dissolved. 
Elect. : The same as ELECTROLYTE (q.V.). 


zin'-cd-nine, s. (Eng. zinc; on connect., and 
suff. -ine (Min.). ] 
Min. : The same as HyDRoZINcITE (q.V.). 


zin'-cd-nise, s. (Eng. zinc; o connect., and 
Gr. xoves (konis) = powder.) 
Min. : The same as HyDROZINCITE (q.V.). 


zin’-cd-site, zin'-k6o-gite, s. [Eng. zine; 
os connect., and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A doubtful mineral, said to be an 
anhydrous sulphate of zinc, occurring i 


crystals isomorphous with those of anglesite 
and barytes. 


zine’-ous, a. [Eng. zinc, s.; -ows.] Pertain- 
ing to zinc, or to the positive pole of a voltaic 
battery. 


ert s. (Eng. zinc, s.; omygen), and 
“y 5 
Chem.: The name given to the diatomic 
radical, OoZn. 


zin’-di-Ixite, s. [Anglicised from the Arabic 
name.] 

Muhammadanism (Pl.): A heretical sect 
who believe that the world was produced 
from four eternal elements, and that man is a 
microcosm, They disbelieve in God, the re- 
surrection, and a future life. (Brewer.) 


zin’-ga-ri, zin'-ga-neé, zig’-a-ri, s. [See 
extract.] A gypsy (q.v.). 


“A remarkably perfect eponymic historical myth 
accounting for the gypsies or Egyptians may be found 
cited seriously in ‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries’: when 
Sultan Selim conquered Egypt in 1517, several of the 
natives refused to submit to the Turkish yoke, and 
revolted under one Zinganeus, whence the Turks 
called them Zinyanees, but, being at length sur- 
rounded and banished, they agreed to disperse in 
small parties over the world, &c. &c."—Tylor - Prin 
Cult. (ed. 1873) i. 400, 


zing’-el (zas dz), s. [Low Ger.] 

Ichthy. : A name applied by some writers to 
any individual or species of the genus Aspro 
(q.v.). The name is more properly limited to 
the type-species, Aspro zingel, about a foot 
long, with a weight of two pounds; back 
greenisii-Lrown, sides yellowish with a shade 
of gray, belly whitish, four cloudy brownish- 
black bands, more or less distinct, on sides. 
Found in the Danube and its larger tributary 


streams. (Seeley: Freshwater Fishes of 
Europe.) 
*zin’-gho, s. [ZINc, s.] 


zin’-gi-an, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Philol.: A name sometimes given to the 
South African family of tongues. Called also 
Bantu and Chuana. A peculiarity of this 
family is the use of clucks or clicks in speak- 
ing. ~ (CLICK? s,,, Air. 2) 


zin-gi-bér, s. (Lat. zingiberi, from Gr. 
dvyy(Bepts (zinggiberis) = ginger.] 

Bot. : Ginger ; the typical genus of Zingi- 
beracee. Indian herbs with creeping, jointed, 
woody rootstocks; leaves in two ranks, 
sheathing the stem, flowers in conical spikes, 
inner limbs of the corolla with only one lip, 
and the anther with a simple recurved horn 
at the end. Zingiber officinale is the Common 
Ginger; it is cultivated throughout India. 
(GInGER.] Z. Cassumunar is said to be car- 
minative, like the former species. 


zin-gi-bér-a’-¢é-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zingi- 
ber ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Gingerworts ; an order of Endogens, 
the typical one of the alliance Amomales. 
Aromatic herbs, with a creeping, often jointed 
rhizome. Stem simple, formed of the co- 
hering bases of the leaves; leaves simple, 
sheathing, with a single midrib, from which 
very numerous parallel veins diverge at an 
acute angle and proceed to the margin; 
flowers generally in pairs, and lying among 
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zingiberaceous --zizyphus 


spathaceous bracts; calyx superior, short, 
tubular, three-lobed ; corolla, tubular, irregu- 
lar, with six segments in two whorls, theinner, 
morphologically viewed, being transformed 
sterile stamens, untransformed stamens, three, 
two of them abortive; filament of the former 
not petaloid; anther, two-celled; style, fili- 
form; stigma, dilated, hollow; ovary, more 
or less perfectly three-celled, with the pla- 
centa in the axis; fruit, usually a capsule, 
three- or sometimes one-celled ; seeds, many. 
Closely akin to Marantacee, with which they 
were formerly combined, but differ in their 
two:celled anther, and in the possession of a 
vitellus round the embryo. Natives of the 
East Indies and some other tropical countries. 
Genera, twenty-nine ; species 247. (Lindley.) 


zin-Si-beér-a’-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Mod. 
Lat. zinziberace(e); Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] ‘Of 
or pertaining to ginger or the Zingiberaces 
(q.v.). 


zink’-en-ite, s. [ZINCKENITE.] 
zink’-¥,a. [Zrncky.] 


zin’-ni-a,s. [Named after John Godfrey Zinn 
(1727-59), professor of botany at Gottingen,] 
Bot.: A genus of Heliopsidee, with six or 
seven species, Ray consisting of five per- 
sistent florets; fruit crowned by two awns. 
Elegant American plants. They are culti- 
vated for the beauty of their flowers. 


zinnwaldite (as dzinn’-vald-ite), s. [After 
Zinnwald, Bohemia, where found ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of Lrrrpouite (q.v.). 


zin’-zi-ber, s. [ZINGIBER.] 
zin-zi-bér-a-¢e-a, s.pl. [ZINGIBERACE&.] 


zin-zi-ber-a/-ceous (ce as sh), a. [ZrNaI- 
BERACEOUS. ] 


Zi-on, s. [Heb, }V¥ (tsion)= exposed on a 
sunny place; ‘1 (tsachach)=to shine, to 
glow with heat, to be exposed to the sun.] 

1. Lit: A mount or eminence of Jerusalem, 
the royal residenee of David and his suc- 
‘cessors. . 

2. Figuratively: 

(i) A dissenting chapel. [BetTuet, 2. (1).] 

(2) The theocracy or chureh of God. 


{ziph-i-i-deze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ziphi(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Cetacea, equivalent to 
Ziphiine (q.v.). 


ziph-i-i-nze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ziphi(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ince.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Physeteride, with 
four genera, Hyperoodon, Mesoplodon, Ber- 
ardius, and Ziphius (q.v.). Teeth of mandible 
rudimentary, except one or two pairs, which 
may be largely developed, especially in the 
males ; spiracle single, crescentic ; pectoral 
fin small, ovate, all five digits well developed. 
They appear to feed chiefly on small cephalo- 
pods, and occur singly or in small herds. 


ziph’-i-did, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. ziphi(us) ; 
Eng. suff. -oid.] 
A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the sub-family Ziphiine (q.v.). 
( aye subst. : Any individual of the Ziphiinz 
q.v.). 


ziph-i-us, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. fisos 
(xiphos) =a straight sword. Named from the 
painted snout of the species. ] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Ziphiine (q.v.). 
Several species have been described, some of 
them probably under more than one name. 
The best known is the type Ziphius caviros- 
tris, from 
the Medi- 
terranean. 
Itwasonan ;} 
imperfect (y 
skull of \ 
this spe- 
cies, picked. ae = 
up on the SKULL OF ZIPHIUS CAVIROSTRIS. 


Tanean coast of France, in 1804, and described 
by Cuvier, who thought that it belonged to an 
extinct animal, in his Ossemens Fossiles, that the 
genus was founded. Teeth of this or of an al- 
tied species from the Suffolk and Antwerp Crag. 


zip’-pe-ite (z as tz), s. [After Prof. Zippe, 
the mineralogist.at Prague ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A mineral occurring as/an alteration 
product of uraninite (q.v.) at Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia. Acicular, sometimes in rosette- 
like groups of needles or small botryoidal. 
Hardness, 3°0; colour, shades of yellow. 
Compos. : essentially a hydrated sulphate of 
sesquioxide of uranium. 


\zir’-carb-ite, s. [Eng. zir(con), carb(onate), 
and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A name given by C. U. Shepard to a 
doubtful mineral whose chemical composition 
was undetermined. Stated to have been 
found with cyrtolite, at the granite quarries 
of Rockport, Massachusetts. 


zir’-con, zir’-con-ite, s. [The Cingalese 
name. ] 

Min. : A mineral occurring only in crystals 
or crystalline grains. Crystallization, tetra- 
gonal. Hardness, 7°5; sp. gr. 4°05 to 4°75; 
lustre, adamantine; colour, very variable, 
shades of red, yellow, brown, green, &c. ; 
translucent to transparent. Compos, : silica, 
33°0; zirconia, 67°0= 100, hence the formula 
ZrO.S8iOzg, Dana adopts the following altered 
varieties as sub-species : Malacone, Cyrtolite, 
Tachyaphaltite, Cirstedite, Auerbachite, and 
Bragite. (See these words.) 


zircon-syenite, s. 

Petrol. : A variety of Syenite (q.v.), charac- 
terized by the preseuce of zircon in distributed 
erystals. 


zir’-con-ate, s. [Eng. zircon(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. (Pl.): Compounds of zirconia with 
the stronger bases. 


zir-cO’-ni-a, s. [ZiRconium.] [Z1Rcon1um- 
OXIDE. } 


zirconia-light, s. One in which a stick 
of oxide of zirconium is exposed to the flame 
of oxy-hydrogen gas. Invented by Tessié du 
Motay. 


zir-con’-ic, a. [Eng. zircon(ium); -ic.] De- 
rived from or containing zirconium. 


zirconic-acid, s. 
Chem.: Zirconia in combination with bases. 


zir’-con-ite, s. [ZIRcoN.] 


zir-co’-ni-tum, s. [Mod. Lat.; from zircon 
(-v.).] 

Chem. : A tetratomic element intermediate 
between aluminium and silicium; symb., 
Zr; at. wt., 90; first obtained from zirconite 
by Klaproth in 1789. Like silicium, it is 
capable of existing in three different states, 
amorphous, crystalline, and graphitoidal. 
The amorphous aud crystalline are obtained 
by processes similar to those described for 
preparing the corresponding modifications of 
silicium (q.v.). The graphitoidal variety is 
obtained in light scales of a steel-gray colour, 
by decomposing sodium zirconate with iron. 
It is but slowly attacked by sulphuric, nitric, 
or hydrochloric acid, even when heated, but 
dissolves readily in hydrofluoric acid. 


zirconium-chloride, s. 

Chem.: ZrCly A white crystalline mass 
prepared by heating zirconium in chlorine 
gas. When treated with water, it is converted 
into oxychloride of zirconium, ZrOClo,80H2. 


zirconium-oxide, s. 

Chem. : ZrOg. Zirconia, A white, taste- 
less, inodorous powder, obtained by heating 
zirconium to redness in contact with the air. 
It is insoluble in ordinary acids, soluble with 
difficulty in hydrofluoric acid, but dissolves 
readily when heated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid 


zirl’-ite, s. [After Zirl, Tyrol, where found; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A name given by Pichler to an opal- 
like hydrate. of alumina, probably identical 
with gibbsite (q:v.). 


zither, zithern (as tzit'-ér, tzit'-érn), s. 
[Ger., from Lat. cithara (q.v.).] [CrrrEeRN.] 
Music: A development of the instrument 
known to the Greeks as cithara (q.v.). In 
the early part of the nineteenth century it 
became a favourite with the peasantry of the 
Styrian and Bavarian Alps, and was introduced 
into England about 1850, chiefly by Herr Curt 
Schulz. The zither consists of a resonance- 


box, with a large circular sound-hole near the 
middle; the strings, thirty-two in number, 
in some cases increased to forty and even 
forty-six, being made of ‘steel, brass, catgut, 
and silk covered with fine silver or copper 
wire, and tuned by pegs at one end. Five of 
the strings are stretched over a fretted key- 
board, and are used to play the melody, the 
fingers of the left hand stopping the strings 


QO 


ZITHER 


on the frets, the right hand thumb, armed 
with a metal ring, striking the strings, which 
are tuned in fifths, and have a chromatic 
range from cin the second space of the bass 
staff to p on the sixth ledger line above the 
treble. The remainder, called the accom- 
paniment strings, are struck by the first three 
fingers of the right hand, and, as they are not 
stopped, produce only the single note to 
which they are tuned. Whilst playing the 
performer rests the instrument on a table 
with the key-board side nearest to him. The 
viola zither, in which the resonance-box is 
heart-shaped, is tuned like the violin (q.v.), 
and is played witha bow. The form of the 
instrument is like that of the viola, but the 
body rests on the lap of the seated player, 
oe the head is placed on the edge of a 
e. 


zi-za’-ni-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. ¢i¢dévov (zi- 


zanion) = the darnel.] 

Bot.: A genus of Oryzese. A grass with 
monecious flowers, the males being above 
and the females below on the panicle. Males 
with small, round, membranous glumes and 
two pales, the inferior one five-nerved and the 
superior one three-nerved. Females without 
glumes; pales two, the lower seven-nerved, 
the upper three-nerved. Known species five. 
Zizania aquatica is Canada rice. It has a 
pyramidal panicle of flowers, and is commonly 
met with in streams in North America, from 
Canada to Florida. The seeds, which are 
bland and farinaceous, are largely eaten by 
the North American Indians, and also support 
multitudes of wild fowl. It was once cul- 
tivated in Middlesex and in Ross-shire. 


zi-zél, s. [SousiiK.] 
zi'-zy-phis, s. [Lat., from Gr. ¢é¢udov (ztzu- 


phon) =the tree whose fruit is the jujube.] 
[See def.] 

1. Bot.: Agenus of Rhamnacez. Shrubs or 
small trees, with spiny stipules, alternate 
three-nerved leaves, a spreading five-cleft 
calyx, five hood-like petals, five stamens, a 
five-angled disk, adhering to the tube of the 
ealyx, and having enclosed within it the two- 
to three-celled ovary. Fruit berry-like, the 
stone or kernel with two or three cells, and a 
single flattened seed in each. Widely distri- 
buted, but having their metropolis in the sub- 
tropical parts of the Eastern hemisphere. 
The berries of Zizyphus Jujuba, the Indian 
plum, cultivated throughout India and Bur- 
mah, are eaten both by Europeans and natives. 
They are called Jujubes, and are of a mucila- 
ginous, mawkish taste. Z. vulgaris, wild in 
the Punjaub, and cultivated in Bengal, also 
furnishes some of the jujubes of commerce. 
The fruits of Z. nwnmularia, Z. rugosa, and 
Z. Enoplia are also eaten in India, but are 
inferior to the genuine jujubes. The fruitof Z. 
Joazeira is eaten like jujubes in Brazil. Z. 
Lotus is by some believed to be the Lote-tree 
(q.v.) or Lote-bush, the fruit of which pro- 
duced such effects on the classical Lotophagi 
(q.v.). It grows in Barbary, where itis called 
sadr, and its berries, which are collected. for 
food, nabk. The negroes of the Gambia pre- 
pare a wine from the fermented berries of Z. 
orthacanthus. The fruit of Z. nummularia, 
which grows in India, is considered to be cool 
and astringent, and it is given in bilious dis- 
orders. The bark of Z. Jujuba is said to be a 
remedy for diarrhoea ; the root in decoction is 
given in fever, and, powdered, is applied to 
sores. In the Himalaya districts the bark is 
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used as a tan and adye-stuff. The bark of Z. 
gylopyra, a large scrambling shrub found in 
the hilly parts of India, is also used for tan- 
ning and for dyeing black. The root of Z. 
Napeca is given as a remedy in windy colie. 
Z. Jujuba, Z. nwmmularia, Z. rugosa, and Z, 
wulguris, yield a gum. A decoction of the 
leaves of Z. glabrata is said to purify the 
blood. The dried fruits of Z. vulgaris are 
considéred suppurative, expectorant, and 
fitted to purify the blood. The-bark is used 
as an application to wounds and sores. The 
kernels of Z. soporiferus are regarded by the 
Chinese as soporific. The bark of Z. Joazeiro 
is bitter, astringent, somewhat acrid, and 
tends to produce sickness. Z. Baclei, from 
the Gambia, is believed to be poisonous. 

2. Paleobot.: Two species of Zizyphus are 
found in the Middle Eocene of England. 


Z0-, pref. [Zoo.] 


z0-ad’-u-le, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. gén 
(z0é) = life, and adyy (adén) = a gland.) 
Bot.: The locomotive spores of some Con- 
fervee. 


zo-an-thar’-i-a, s. 7. 
zoanthus (q.v.). ] 

Zool. & Paleont.; An order of the class 
Actinozoa (q.v.), having the chambers and 
tentacles generally six in number, or consti- 
tuting some multiple of six, however largely 
they may be increased. The Zoantharia are 
divided into three sections, according to the 
character of the skeletal structure :— 

1, Zoantharia Malacodermata, containing 
the Sea-anemones and their allies. There are 
three families: Actinide, Ilyanthide, and 
Zoanthide (q.v.). The group is cosmopolitan, 
and preeminently characteristic of the lit- 
toral and laminarian zones, very few forms 
extending to 500 fathoms, and but one genus 
being pelagic. They have left no trace in time. 

2. Zoantharia Selerobasica: Black Corals, 
principally from the warmer seas, but found 
at various points in the North Atlantic, and 
recorded from Greenland; depth from four 
to several hundred fathoms. [Corat, s., J 1.] 

3. Zoantharia Sclerodermata. [MAaDREPOR- 
ARIA.) 


z0-an’-thi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zoanth(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -ide.) 

Zool, : The type-family of Zoantharia Mala- 
codermata. Polypes adherent, united by a 
creeping or crust-like ccenosarc, rarely soli- 
tary, incapable of locomotion. True corallum 
absent ; a pseudo-skeleton, generally formed 
by particles of stone or sand embedded in the 
ectoderm, [ZoanTHus, EpizoantTHus, Pouy- 
THOA.] 


z0-An'-thro-py, s. (Pref. zo-, and Gr. 
GvOpwros (anthropos) = a man.] 

Pathol.: A kind of monomania in which 
the patient believes himself transformed into 
one of the lower animals... Lycanthropy 
(q.v.) comes under this head. 


z0-an’-thiis, s. (Pref. zo-, and Gr. dvOos 
(anthos) = a flower.] 

Zool.: The type-genus of Zoanthide (q.v.). 
Body elongated, conic, and pedunculated, 
springing from a base common to séveral 
polypes ; mouth linear and transverse, in the 
centre of adise bordered by short, slender 
tentacula. The sole European species of the 

enus, Zoanthus couchii, is found on the 

ritish coasts. 


Z0-ar’-cés,'s. [Gr. Cwdpxns (zdarkés) = sup- 
porting or maintaining life: ¢w% (202) = life, 
and apKéw (arked) = to support.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Blenniide, with two 
ies: Zoarces viviparus, the Viviparous 
ph (q.v.), from the Huropean, and Z. 
anguillaris, from the North American side 
of the Atlantic. The latter is by far the 
larger, reaching a length of from two to three 
feet. Body elongate, with rudimentary scales ; 
conical teeth im jaws; dorsal fin long, with a 
depression, on tail; no separate caudal fin ; 
ventrals short, formed by three or four rays ; 
gill-openings wide. 
Z0'-bo, zO-bi, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : (See extract), 
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zde'-co, z0'-cle, z6c’-co-16, s. 
colo, from Lat. soceus =a sock (q.V. 
Arch.: A Socle (q.v ). 


z0'-di-Aac, * z0’-di-ak, * zo-di-acke, * zo- 
di-ake, s. [Fr. zodiaque, from Lat. zodiacus, 
from Gr. Gwdaxds (z0diakos) = of or pertain- 
ing to animals, whence 6 ¢wdiakds (ho 26- 
diakos)=the zodiac circle, so called from 
containing the twelve constellations repre- 
sented by animals, from ¢#é.0oy (zddion) = a 
small animal, dimin. from ¢@or (zdon). | [Zoon.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : A girdle, a belt, a zone. 
“By his side, 
As in a glistening zodiac, hung his sword.” | 
Mitton? P. L., xi. 247. 
2, Astron. : The zone or broad belt of con- 
stellations which the sun traverses during the 
year in passing around the ecliptic. The 
moon and major planets also move within the 
same area. The breadth of the zodiac is 
about eight and a half degrees on each side of 
the ecliptic, or seventeen in all. It is inclined 
to the equinoctial at an angle of about 23° 28’, 
the points of intersection being reached 
by the sun, one at the vernal and the other at 
the autumnal equinox. The great circle of 
the zodiac was divided by the ancients into 
twelve equal portions called signs. They 
were named from the constellations then adja- 
cent to them in the following order : Aries, the 
Ram ; Taurus, the Bull; Gemini, the Twins ; 
Cancer, the Crab ; Leo, the Lion; Virgo, the 
Virgin; Libra, the Balance; Scorpio, the 
Scorpion; Sagittarius, the Archer; Capri- 
cornus, the Goat; Aquarius, the Water- 
bearer; and Pisces, the Fishes. The sun 
formerly entered Aries on March 20; now, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes, the 
point of the heavens intersected by the 
celestial equator and the ecliptic, technically 
called the first point of Aries, has moved well 
into Pisces, 


z0'-di-a-cal, a. (Eng. zodiac; -al.] 
pertaining to the zodiac. 
“ A philosophical explanation: of the zodiacal sys-~ 
tem.”— Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, vol. iii. 
zodiacal-constellations, s. pl. 


Astron.: The twelve constellations from 
which the signs of the zodiac are named. 


zodiacal-light, s. 

Astron.: A pearly glow spreading over a 
portion of the sky near the point at which 
the sun is just about to rise in the morning 
or has just set in the evening. It extends 
from the horizon a considerable distance to- 
wards the zenith, and is best seen in the 
tropics in spring evenings about the time of 
the vernal equinox. In the latitude of Lon- 
don it is seen chiefly in the western part of 
the sky in early spring after the evening 
twilight, and at the close of autumn before 
daybreak in the eastern horizon, The gene- 
rally accepted theory of the zodiacal light is 
that it consists of a continuous disc, whether 
of meteors or any other substance, in which 
the sun is central. 


ZO'-G-a, s. [Gr. dan (202) =life.] 

Zool, : A pseudo-genus of Crustacea, founded 
on the larve of some of the higher forms. 
There is a cephalo-thoracic shield, often pro- 
vided with long spiniform processes, the 
longest of which project upwards from the 
middle of the back; the tail region is deve- 
loped, but without appendages; lateral eyes 
are present in addition to the median eyes. 


zoca-stage, s. 
Zool..: The earliest stage in the development 
of the higher Crustacea, 


zoeb'-litz-ite (initial zastz), s. [After Zoe- 
blitz, Saxony, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A light yellow massive mineral 
occurring in serpentine. A hydrated silicate 
of magnesia; probably an impure tale. 


z0-6-prax’-i-scope, s. [Gr. gn (202) = life; 
tpagis (praxis) = action, exercise, and cxoméw 
(skopeo) = to see.] A zoogyroscope (q.V.). 


z0’-6-trope, s. (Gr. g%7 (202) = life, and tpérn 
(trope) =a turning.] A mechanical toy de- 
pending, like the thaumatrope, for its interest 
upon the constancy of visual impressions. It 
consists of a rotating drum, open at the top, 
in which, around its inner periphery, are 
placed strips of paper having figures of jmen, 
animals, &c. in varying positions. By turn- 
ing the cylinder the images are seen through 


Speen 


Of or 


n=zhiin, -cious, -tious, ~sious = shiis.. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deb 


slots in its wpper side, giving the effect of 
action to the figures. For instauce, a clown 
jumping through a hoop is represented in 
perhaps a dozen different positions. The 
turning of the drum brings into view, in 
rapid succession, these varying positions 
until they blend into a perfect image full of 
motion, and operating to simulate natural 
action, A man sawing wood, an animal kick- 
ing, an acrobat playing with clubs, may be 
thus shown in apparent motion. 

z0'-har, s. [Heb, WW (tsochhar) = whiteness, 

splendour. ] 
Hebrew Literature: A cabalistic commentary 

on the Old Testament. 


* 70-1-1é"-an, a. [See def.] Pertaining or 
relating to Zoilus, a severe critic and gram- 
marian of Amphipolis, who severely criticised 
Homer, Plato, and Socrates; hence, applied 
to bitter, severe, or malignant criticism or 
critics. 

* zo-il-igm, s. [Zo1Lean.] Illiberal or carp- 
ing criticism ; unjust censure. 

¥ Jennings (Curiosities of Criticism, 1881, 
p. 33) credits Tupper with having coined this 
word. Itis; in reality, much older. 


“Bring candid eyes unto the perusal of men’s 
works, and let not zoilism or detraction blast well-in- 
tended labours.”—Browne; Christian: Morals, pt. ii, 
§2 


z0-1'-6-din, s. (Pref. zo-, and Gr. idéns (iddés) 
= violet-like.] [lopinz.] 

Chem.: Bonjean’s. name for the violet- 
coloured substance deposited from the water 
which drips from glairine, taken out of sul- 
phurous springs. 


zoi-site, s, [After Baron von Zois; suff. -ite: 
(Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, formerly 
regarded as a variety of epidote, but now 
shown to be a distinct species. Hardness, 
6 to 6°5; sp. gr., 3°11 to 3°38; lustre, pearly’ 
on cleavage faces, vitreous elsewhere ; colour, 
shades of gray, apple-green, peach-blossom to 
rose-red. Compos.: silica, 39°9; alumina, 
22°8; lime, 37°3= 100, whence the formula 
2(4CaO0+#Al203)88i09. Dana divides as fol- 
lows: A. Lime-zoisite, (1) ordinary, colours 
gray to white and. brown, (2) rose-red or 
thulite ; B. Lime-soda-zoisite, which includes 
Saussurite in part. 


zo'-kor, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Siphnews aspalax, aimole-rat from 
the Altai mountains. It lives in subterranean 
runs ae those of the mole, but of much greater 
exten 


z0'-la-ism, s, [From Emile Zola, a French 
novelist (born 1840), whose writings chiefly 
consist of intensely naturalistic descriptions 
of profligaecy and low life.] Excessive natural- 
ism; literature dealing exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, with the worst side of human 
nature, 


“T have had in view a particular form of Zolaism 
eee Oa, at this moment.”—Atheneum, Dec. 80, 
1882, p. 


z0-la-ist’-ie, a. [Zouaism.] Excessively 
naturalistic; employing or delighting in ex- 
cessive naturalism. 


“How could he them find comfort in Zolaistic 
France ?”—<Atheneum, Jan, 30, 1886, p. 160. 


Zoll’-ver-ein (z.as dz), s. (Ger. zoll = toll, 
duty, and verein = union or association.] 

1, The German commercial or customs 
union, founded originally in 1827, but. ex- 
tended greatly after the war of 1866, when, 
owing to political considerations, Prussia ob- 
tained a preponderating influence in the union, 
which included the North German Bund 
Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, Baden, Hesse, and 
Luxemburg. This arrangement was brought 
prematurely to an end by the formation of the 
German Empire. By article 33 of the consti- 
tution of the Empire, the territory of the 
Zollverein coincides with the territories of the 
Empire, with the exceptions of the free ports 
of Hamburg, Altona, Bremen, Bremerhaven, 
Geestemiinde, and Braahe, and some com- 
munes of the Grand-duchy of Baden, while 
Luxemburg and the Austrian canton of Jung- 
holz are included in it. Its object is the 
regulation of a uniform rate of customs. duties 
throughout the various states comprised in 


_ the union, The free ports were included in 


the Zoliverein in:October, 1888. 
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2. Hence, any commercial or customs union. 


“The Republics of Central and South America, 
Hayti, San Domingo, and the Brazilian Empire have 
decided to send delegates to Washington to promote 
an American Zollverein to the exclusion of the goods 
of other countries.”—St. James's Gazette, May 10, 1888. 


zom’-bo-ruk, s. [ZumpBooruk.] 
zo-mi-din, s. (Gr. ¢wuds (zdmos) = broth ; 
dos (eidos) = resemblance, and Eng. suff. -in.] 


Chem. ; Berzelius’ name for that portion of the 
extract of meat which is insoluble in alcohol 


=o'-na, s. ([Lat., from Gr. gwvn (zdné)=a 
girdle, from Gaévvupe (zonnumt) = to gird.) 
1, Anat.: (See the compound), 
2. Pathol. : A name for Shingles (q.v.). 


zona-pellucida, s.  [VITELLINE-MEM- 
BRANE. ] 
zonal, a. (Eng. zon(e); -al.] Having the 


character ofa zone, belt, or stripe. 


zonal-pelargoniums, s. pl. 

Bot.: Pelargoniums which have on their 
leaves zones of one or more colours differing 
from the ground colours, 


zon’-ar, *zon’-nar, s. [Gr. ¢wydpioy (zdna- 
rion), dimin. from ¢wvyn (z0né)= a zone (.¥).4 
A belt or girdle which native Christians and 
Jews in the East were obliged to wear, to 
distinguish them from the Muhammadans, 


z0'-nar -i-a, s. [Fem. sing. of Lat. zonarius 
= pertaining to a belt or girdle.] 

Bot.: A genus of Fucacee, akin to Padina 
(q.v.), but not marked with concentric lines. 
The species occur chiefly in warm countries ; 
only one or two are British. 


Z0'-nar-y, a. [Lat. zonarius = of or pertain- 
ing to a belt or girdle.] 
Zool.: Of or pertaining to that form of de- 
ciduous placenta in which the villi are ar- 
ranged ina belt. (Hualey.) 


zZ0’-nate, a. [Eng. zon(e); -ate.] 
Bot.: Marked with zones or concentric 
bands of colour, Akin to ocellated, but with 
the concentric bands more numerous. 


zone, s. [Fr., from Lat. zona (q.v.).] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*j, Agirdle, a belt. (Milton: P. L., v. 280.) 
2, Any well-marked band or stripe running 
round an object. 


*3. Circuit, circumference. (Milton: P.L., 
v. 558.) 
II. Technically: 


1, Anat. : A region of the body formed by 
imaginary lines drawn around it transversely, 
Used spec. of the abdominal zones or regions. 

2. Biology: 

(1) A stripe or belt, as of colour, on a plant, 
a shell, &. 

(2) A certain stratum of sea-water, the 
depth of the upper and under surfaces of 
which are generally measured or calculated 
in fathoms. There are five zones to mark the 
bathymetric distribution of marine animals. 
Some of them are named from the distribution 
of sea-plants, which also they mark: 


The Littoral Zone, between tide marks. 

The Laminarian Zone, from low water to fifteen 
fathoms. 

The Coralline Zone, from fifteen to fifty fathoms. 

The Deep-sea Coral Zone, fifty toa hundred fathoms, 

The Abyssal Zone, beyond a hundred fathoms, 


3. Geog. : One of five imaginary belts sur- 
They are the North 


rounding the earth. 
rigid Zone, 
between the 
North Pole 
and the Arc- 
tic Circle; 
the North 
Temperate 
Zone, be- 
tween the 
Arctic Circle 
and the Trop- 
ic of Cancer ; 
the Torrid 
Zone, be- 
tween the 
Tropic of 
Cancer and 
the Tropic 
of Capricorn; 
the South Temperate Zone, between the Tropic 
- of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle ; and the 


South Frigid Zone, between the Antarctic 
Circle and the South Pole. 

4, Geol. (Pl.): Particular beds in the stages 
or divisions of certain geological formations. 
[AMMONITE, PRIMORDIAL-ZONE. ] 

5. Math.: The portion of the surface of a 
sphere included between two parallel planes, 


(1) Annual zone: [ANNUAL, II. 3. (6)]. 
(2) Ciliary zone: [CILIARY ZONE]. 
(3) Isothermal zone : [ISOTHERMAL]. 


* zone, v.t. (Zone, s.] To encircle with, or as 
with a zone (q.V.). 
“* His embrace 
Had zoned her through the night.” 
Keats; Endymion, ii. 669. 
zoned, a. [Eng. zon(e) ; -ed.] 
*1, Having a girdle or belt ; wearing a girdle 
or belt. 
2, Having zones or bands resembling zones, 
striped ; in botany the same as ZONATE (q.V.). 


“ She brought us Academic silks, in hue 
The lilac, with a silken hood to each 
And zoned with gold.” Tennyson - Princess, ii. 4 


* zone’-léss, a. [Eng. zone; -less.] Destitute 
of a zone or girdle; ungirded. 
“In careless folds loose fell her zoneless vest.” 
Mason : Isis, 
*zon-ic, s. A zone, @ gir- 
dle, a belt. 


“The place where I was bred stands upon a zonie of 
coal.”—Smollett: Travels, let. iv. 


zon’-nar, s. [ZonAR.] 


z0-no-chlor’-ite, s. (Eng. zon(e) ; oconnect., 
and chlorite. ] 


Min, : The same as CHLORASTROLITE (q.V.). 


z0-no-trich’-i-a, s. [Gr. ¢évm (zdné)=a 
girdle, and rtpixtas (trichias)=one that is 
hairy.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Fringillide, with nine 
species, ranging over the whole Nearctic 
and Neotropical regions. Beak slightly con- 
ical, upper mandible straight and somewhat 
pointed; wings moderate, reaching as far as 
upper tail-coverts ; tarsus high, toes long. 


[Eng. zone; -ic.] 


zo'-nu-la, s. 
from zona (q. 
Anat.: A small zone: as, the Zonula of 
Zinn, the anterior portion of the hyaloid 
membrane which is firmer and more fibrous 
than the rest. Called also the Suspensory 
Ligament of the Lens. (Quain.) 


z0’-nu-lar, a. [Eng. zonul(e) ; -ar.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or relating to a zone; 
zone-shaped, 

2, Zool.: Of or pertaining to that form of 
non-deciduous placenta in which the feetal 
villi are arranged in a comparatively broad 
band. (Glossary to Hualey’s Class. of Animals.) 


zo’-nule, s. [A dimin. from zone (q.v.).] A 
little zo_e, band, or belt. 


Cat =a little girdle; dimin. 
v.)- | 


* zo'-nu-lét, s. [A double dimin. from zone = 
zone-ule-let.] A little zone or belt; a zonule, 
“So smiles that riband bout my Julia's waist; 
Or like—nay, 'tis that zonwlet of love.” 
Herrick : Upon Julia's Ribbon, 
z0-nur’-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. zonur(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. : A family of Brevilinguia (q.v.) with 
fifteen genera containing fifty-two species. 
Their distribution is remarkable: more than 
half the family come from South Africa, 
others are from Madagascar, America (from 
Mexico to British Columbia), and three of the 
Fae form a distinct sub-group—the Glass 

nakes—from North Africa, North America, 
the south-east of Europe, and the Khasya 
Hills. The family contains forms which have 
the shape of lizards, and others which are 
serpentiform. Head pyramidal or depressed ; 
body covered with scales in cross bands; sides 
with distinct longitudinal fold; limbs four, 
strong, entirely wanting, or concealed beneath 
the skin ; ears distinct, eyelids present, 


z0-nur’-tis, s. [Gr. earn (26né) =a belt, and 
ovpa (oura) = the tail.] 
Zool, : The type-genus of Zonuride (q.v.), 
with several species, from the south and east 
of Africa and Madagascar. 


Z0-0-, Z0-, pref. [Gr. gaov (zion) =a living 
creature, an animal.] A common prefix in 
compounds of Greek origin, signifying animal, 
as zoology zoophyte, zoospore, &c. 


zo’-6-g6n, z0'-d-gEne, s. 


zZ0-0&'-€n-¥, Z0-Sg'-6n-Y, s. 


zo6, s. Originally the abbreviated name of the 
London (Eng.) Zoological Gardens; now ap- 
plied to any zoological garden, 


z0-6-cap’-sa, s. [Pref. zoo-, and Lat, capsa 
=a repository, chest, or box.] 
Paleont.: The oldest known genus of Ba- 
lanide. It is from the Lias. 


zZ0'-0-carp, s. 
(karpos) = fruit.) 


Bot. : A zoospore (q.v.). 


z0-6-cAu’-lon, s, (Pref. zoo-, and Gr. cavads 
(kaulos) = a stalk, a stem.) 
Biol. : An erect, branching, tentaculiferous 
Ne as in the genus Dendrosoma 
q.v.). 


z0-0-chém’-ic-al, a. [Pref. zoo-, and Eng. 
chemical.} Of or pertaining to zoochemistry 
(q.V-). 
“ The application of zoochemical facts to the eluci- 
dation of processes taking piace in the system."—Frey > 
Histology of Man (tr. Barker), p. 6. 


(Pref. zoo-, and Gr. xapmds 


z0-0-chém’-is-try, * z0-6ch’-é-my, s. 
(Eng. zoo-, and Eng, chemistry.] 
Nat, Science: (See extract). 
“ Study of the nature of the substances occurring in 
the animal economy—their properties, constitution, 


cransformation, &c.—constitutes what is termed zoo- 
chemistry.'—Frey ; Histology of Man (tr. Barker), p. 6 


z0-0ch’-é-my, s. [ZoocHEMIsTRY.] 
z0-6-¢¥t'-i-tim (pl. z0-6-¢yt’-i-a), s, [Pref. 


zoo-, and Gr, «tos (kutos) = a cell.) 

Biol.: The gelatinous matrix excreted and 
inhabited by various colonia] Infusoria—e.g., 
Ophrydium, Phalansterium, &c. 


z0-0-dén’-dri-iim (pl. z0-d-dén’-dri-a), 


s. (Pref. zoo-, and Gr. dévépov (dendron)=a 
tree.] 

Biol.: The tree-like colony-stock of such 
Infusoria as Dendromonas and Epistylis. 


z0-ce'-¢i-tim (pl. Z0-0e’-¢i-a), s. [Pref. z00-, 


and Gr, olxos (oikos) = a dwelling.] 

Biol.: One of the cells or chambers in- 
habited by the polypide of a Polyzoon. In 
the Common Sea-mat (Flustra foliacea) of the 


4. Flustra foltacea. B. A portion of the colony 
magnified to show the Zowcia, 


British coast the zocecia may be made out 
with the naked eye, and are very clearly seen 
with a lens of moderate power. 


(Gr. ¢woyerys 
(zdogenés) = born of an animal: pref. zoo-, 
and Gr. yevvaw (gennad) = to produce.] 


Chem. : The same as ZOIODIN (q.V.). 


z0-0-6n’-ic, a. [Eng. zoogen(y); -ic.] Of or 


pertaining to animal production, 


[Pref. z00-, 
and Gr. yéveots, youn (genesis, goné) = genera- 
tion.] 

Nat. Science: The doctrine of the formation 
of the organs of living beings. 


z0-0-£6-0-graph’-ic-al, a. [Pref. zoo-, and 
Eng. geographical.] Of or pertaining to zoo- 
geography (q.v.). 


40-0-£6-dg-ra-phy, s. [Pref. zoo-, and Eng. 


geography.) 

Nat. Science: The study of the distribution 
of animals over the surface of the earth, their 
migrations, &c. 


* 70-6-gloe’-a, s. [Pref. z00-, and Gr. yAod 
(gloia) = glue.] 

Bot.; A pseudo-genus of Schizomycetes, con- 
sisting of Bacteria when they have reached 
the stage of development at which they form 
gelatinous colonies, They still continue to 
grow and divide, and may again become active. 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », oe = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


Z0-0-£yr’-d-scope, s. 


zoographer—zoomorphism 
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£0-Sg-ra-phér, s. (Eng. zoograph(y); -er.] 
One wba studies or practises zoography ; one 
who describes animals, their forms and habits, 


“Upon inquiry we find no mention hereof in ancient 
zoographers.’—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. 


z0-6-graph’-ic, z0-d-graph’-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. zoograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to zoography, or the description of animals, 
their forms and habits. 


z0-6g'-ra-phist, s. [Eng. zoograph(y) ; -ist.] 
One who describes or depicts animals; a zoo- 
grapher ; a zoologist. 


z0-O6g-raph-y, s. (Gr. ¢sov (zion) = an 
animal, and ypadw (graphd) = to describe, to 
write.] A description of animals, their forms 
and habits 


““We are conducted to zoography, and the whole 
Peay of physick.”—Glanvill; Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
ch, xxii. 


(Pref. zoo-, and Eng. 
gyroscope.]|_ An amplification of the zoétrope 
(q.v.) in which a series of successive instan- 
taneous photographs of an animal in motion 
are placed on a circular rotating glass, the 
photographs being alternately illuminated by 
an oxyhydrogen lantern, as the glass turns, 
throwing a single continuous, everchanging 
picture on ascreen. Although the separate 
photographs show the successive positions of 
an animal in motion—for instance, a horse, in 
making a single stride—the zoogyroscope 
throws on the screen a vivid presentment of 
& moving animal. 


20'-0-1d, z0’-did, s.&a. (Gr. gov (zdon) =an 
animal, and eidos (eidos) = resemblance. } 

A, As substantive: 

Biol.: An animal organism not indepen- 
dently developed from a fertilized ovum, but 
derived from a preceding individual by the 
process of fission or gemmation. Specially 
applicable to the Infusoria and other Protozoa, 
and to the component members of all stock- 
building communities, such as Polypes, 
Corals, and Polyzoa. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or resembling an 
animal, 


g0-0l'-a-try, s. (Pref. zoo-, and Gr. Aatpéa 


(latreia) = worship.] 

Compar. Relig.: Animal worship; adora- 
tion paid by man to any of the lower animals. 
This cultus seems to have passed through 
three stages: (1) The animal was reverenced 
and propitiated as possessing a power greater 
than that of man; (2) The animal was regarded 
as an incarnation of some deity or spirit ; 
(3) It was raised to the position of a tribal 
ancestor. [Totrem.] In the early history of 
the human race zoolatry of some kind was 
very prevalent. Traces of it appear in the 
Bible as in the story of the Golden Calf 
made by the Israelites (Exod. xxxii). Zoola- 
try took deep root in the religious life of 
the ancient Egyptians, and all three forms 
flourished among that people. Juvenal opens 
his fifteenth satire with a scathing invective of 
Egyptian zoolatry, and detailed accounts of 
it occur in Herodotus (ii.), Plutarch (de 
Tside et Osiride), Strabo (lib. xvii.), and Cicero 
(de Nat. Deor., iii. 15). In classic times the 
chief form of zoolatry was serpent-worship 
q.v.), though traces of other forms occur in 

jhe transformation myths of the poets. In 
the present day zoolatry survives chiefly in 
India [VisHnvu, Hunooman, ZEBu], among the 
snake-worshippers of the west coast of Africa, 
and the Red Indians of North America, 


“The three motives of animal-worship.. . viz., 
direct worship of the animal for itself, indirect wor- 
ship of it as a fetish acted through by a deity, and 
veneration for it as a totem or representative of a 

ibe-ancestor, no doubt account in no small measure 
for the phenomena of zoolatry among the lower races, 
due allowance being also e for the effects of myth 
and symbolism, of which we may gain frequent 
glimpses.”—Tylor ; Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 237. 


20'-0-lite, s. [Pref. zoo-, and Gr. Ais (Lithos) 
=a-stone.] A fossil animal substance, 


* 20'-61-0-g6r, s. [Eng. zoolog(y); -er.] The 
same as ZOOLOGIST (q.v.). 


“ As the naturalists may thus illustrate pathology 
as a chymist, so may he do the like as a zoologer."— 


Boyle: Works, ii. 84. 
Z0-6-15g-ic-al, a. [Eng. zoolog(y); -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to zoology or the science of 


animals, 

zoological-garden, s. A public garden 
in which a collection of animals is kept. The 
gardens of the Zoological Society, ent’s 


Park, London, are probably the finest in the 
world, The chief zoological gardens are : 
Founded. LAER 


Paris (Jardin des Frankfort. 

Plantes) . . 1794 | Cologne .. . 1860 
London, . . _ , 1828] Paris (Jardin d’Ac- 
Dublin . ‘ e « 1830 climitation . . 1860 
Antwerp . . . 1843 | Hamburg . 5 « 1863 
Berlin . . » 1844 1864 


. Moscow. . : 
Brussels < . . 1851 | Philadelphia . + 1874 
Rotterdam , ,  , 1857 | Cincinnati +  « 1875 
Melbourne . 5 . 1857 ‘ Calcutta , ‘ + 1875 


zoological-province, s. 
Zool. : A zoological-region, 


zoological-region, s. 
Biol.: [Reeton, s. II. 2.]}. 


Zoological Society, s. 

Societies; A society for the prosecution of 
zoological research; specif., the Zoological 
Society of London, founded in 1826 by a body of 
scientists, among whom Sir Stamford Raffles 
and Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart., were espe- 
cially prominent, ‘“‘for the advancement of 
Zoology and Animal Physiology, and for the 
introduction of new and curious subjects of the 
Animal Kingdom.” Numerous societies have 
since been organized, in the cities of the United 
States and Europe, for inquiry into the charac- 
teristics and life history of animals. Zoological 
study is the leading feature of many of our 
prominent scientific institutions, such as the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
of New York, and various others, and less 
exclusively of the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington. All these Societies and Institu- 
tions publish Proceedings or journals under 
other titles containing details of their work and 
original communications in zoology. 


Z0-0-10&'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. zoological ; 
-ly.) In a zoological manner; according to 
the teachings or principles of zoology. 


z0-61'-6-gist, s. (Eng. zoolog(y) ; -ist.] 
Physical Science; A person skilled in or de- 
voted to zoology (q.v.). In modern usage the 
term is being replaced by biologist, 


z0-0l'-0-Y, s. (Pref. zoo-, and Gr. Aédyos 
(logos) = a discourse], 
Natural Science; The study of living animals, 
a branch of Biology, which also includes 
Botany, though it is impossible accurately 
to define the limits of these two branches, 
some organisms, low in the scale of life, 
being sometimes claimed as animals and 
sometimes as plants. Zoology covers a large 
ground, which becomes larger with the growth 
of the science. The chief branches of Zoology 
are: (1) Morphology, dealing with form and 
structure ; (2) Comparative Anatomy, which 
investigates the position and relation of organs 
and parts (and, as this must be the foundation 
of scientific classification, the term Compara- 
tive Anatomy is often used as synonymous 
with the older term Zoology); (3) Embryo- 
logy, dealing with development from the 
ovum to maturity; (4) Physiology (q.v.), 
which treats of the organs of nutrition, re- 
production, and the nervous system ; (5) Clas- 
sification or Taxonomy, which classifies 
animals into natural groups ; (6) Zoogeography 
(q.v.); and (7) Descent of the individual (On- 
togenesis) and of the phylum (Phylogenesis), 
From the earliest times man was accustomed 
to study and observe the lower animals. 
Solomon’s description of the ant (Prov. vi. 
6-8) is justified by the scientific observation 
of the nineteenth century; Job (xxxix. 14) 
knew the peculiar method of incubation 
adopted by the ostrich ; and Jeremiah (Lam. 
iv. 3) speaks in unmistakeable terms of marine 
mammals. Aristotle and Pliny have recorded 
many zoological facts, and nearly as many 
legends; but from that time down to the days 
of Ray and Willughby there was scarcely any 
attempt at scientific classification, nor was it 
till the eighteenth century that anything like 
a comprehensive scheme was put forth in 
the Systema Nature of Linnreus, who divided 
the Animal Kingdom into six classes: Mam- 
malia, Aves, Pisces, Amphibia, Insecta, and 
Vermes, these classes being divided into 
orders, and these again into genera, without 
any intermediate division. In the light of 
the present day this scheme is seen to be 
erroneous, but it formed a rough outline, 
which served as a guide to future inquirers. 
Cuvier’s classification came next, with four 
sub-kingdoms: Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articu- 
lata, and Radiata. Agassiz adopted these 
main divisions, but arranged his classes 


z0-6-mor’-phic, a. 


somewhat differently. The classification of 
Owen in his Comparative Anatomy of Inverte- 
brates (ed. 2nd, p, 16) was: 


SUB-KINGDOM, DIVISIONS, 

VERTEBRATA. Pisces, Aves, Rapes, Mammalia. 

MoLuusca, Tunicata, Brachiopoda, Lamelli- 
branchiata, Pteropoda, Gastero 
poda, Cephalopoda. 

ARTIOULATA, Cirripedia, Anellata, Epizoa, Crus 
tacea, Insecta, Arachnida. 

RavDIATA. 


8 (InFusorta, Rotifera, Rhizopoda, Polygastrica. 


= | Entozoa. Cclelmintha, Turbellaria, Sterel- 
33 mintha, 

| RapraRta. Echinodermata, Bryozoa, Antho- 

& zoa, Acalephxs, Hydrozoa, 


Huxley (Introd. to Class. of Animals, 1869) 
adopted the following : 


SUB-KINGDOM. DIVISIONS. 


PROTOz0A, Rhizopoda, Gregarinida, Radio. 
laria, Spongida. 

INFUSORIA, 

C@&LENTERATA, Hydrozoa, Actinozoa, 

ANNULOIDA, Scolecida, Echinoderma, 

ANNULOBA, Crustacea, Arachnida, Myriapoda, 
Insecta, Chetognatha, Annelida, 

MOoLLvscorpa, Polyzoa, Brachiopoda, Tunicata. 

Mouusca. Panielii Gren Grint Branchiogastro- 
poda, Pulmogastropoda, Ptero- 
poda, Cephalopoda, 

VERTEBRATA. Pisces, Amphibia, Reptilia, Aves, 


Mammalia. 

Last and chief in importance is the classifi- 
cation of Gegenbaur, of which Ray Lankester 
says (in his preface to Gegenbaur’s Elements of 
Comp. Anat., ed. Bell), that ‘“‘at the present 
day, naturalists have learnt to recognise in 
their efforts after what was vaguely called the 
‘natural’ system of classification, an uncon- 
scious attempt to construct the pedigree of 
the animal world. The attempt has now be- 
come a conscious one. Necessarily classifi- 
cations which aim at exhibiting the pedi- 
gree vary from year to year with the increase 
in our knowledge. They also vary accord- 
ing to the importance attached by their 
authors to one or another class of facts as 
demonstrating blood-relationship.” 

PHyLum. Divisions, 
1. Protozoa. Rhizopoda, Gregarina, Infusoria. 
2. CHLENTERATA, 
1) Spongie. 
{3} Acalephw. Hydromedusx, Calyconoa, Theco- 
meduse, Meduse, Anthozoa, Cte- 


nophora, 

Platyhelminthes, Nemathelmin- 
thes, Chetognathi, Acanthoce- 
hali, Bryozoa, Rotatoria, En- 
eropneusti, Gephyrea, Annulata, 

4. EcurvopERMA. Asteroida, Crinoida, Echinoida, 

Holothuroida. 
5, AnTHROoPoDA. Crustacea, Poecilopoda, Arachnida, 
Myriapoda, Insecta, 


8 VERMEs, 


6, BRACHIOPODA. 


7. Motuusca. Lamellibranchiata, Scaphopoda, 
Gasteobody Pteropoda, Cephalo- 
poda, 


8. TUNICATA, 
9, VERTEBRATA. 
{3} Acrania, Leptocardii. 
2) Oraniota. (a) Cyclostomata (Myxinoidea, Pe- 
romyzontes), 
(6) Gnathostomata. 
(i.) Anamnia (Pisces, Amphibia). 
(ii.) Amniota (Sauropsida, Mam. 
malia), 


zo-6-mél’-an-in, s, [Pref. zoo-, and Eng. 


melanin.) 

Chem. : Bogdanow’s name for the black pig- 
ment of birds’ feathers. It is slightly soluble 
in water, but dissolves readily in potash and 
ammonia. 


{Pref. z200-, and Qr. 
puodphyn (morphé) = shape, form.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to or exhibiting 
animal forms. 

“That peculiarly Celtic form of interlacing zoomor- 
phic decoration, united with coloured designs of 
diverging spirals and trumpet scrolls.”—Jos. Anderson, 
(Annandale.) 

2. Anthrop.: Representing a god or other 
supernatural being under the form of one of 
the lower animals. The zoomorphic element 
in Classic mythology appears in such cases 
as that of the Sminthean Apollo, and the 
metamorphoses of Jupiter; it is very strongly 
marked in the religion of ancient Egypt [Zoo- 
LATRY], and traces of it may be found among 
the Jews and in the poetic imagery of the 
Apocalypse. (Gen. iii. 24; Exod. xxv. 18; Ezek. 
x. 14, xi. 18; Exod. xxxiii.; Rev. iv. 6, 8, 9; 
v. 6, 143 1.°6'5 vil. 11 5 xiv. 3; xv. 7; xix. 4). 

“The facts of savage animal-worship, and their 
relations to totemism, seem still unknown to or un- 
appreciated by scholars, with the exception of Mr. 
Sayce, who recognises totemism as the origin of the 

hic element in Egyptian religion.”—A. Lang: 
Custom & Myth, p. 118, 


z0-6-morph-ism, s. [Zoomorpxic.] 


1, The state or condition of being zoomor- 
hic ; characteristic exhibition of the forms of 
the lower animals, as distinct from man. 


“That zoomorphism of ornamentation which in this 
case us caly partially present.”—Jos, Anderson. (4m- 
nandale, 


boil, béy ; pdut, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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2, The transformation of men into beasts. 
(Smart.) 


zO-On, s. [Gr. gov (zd0n) = an animal.) 
Biol. : The product of a fertilized ovum. 


“Tt is urged that whether the development of the 
fertilized germ be continuous or discontinuous is a 
matter of secondary importance ; that the totality of 
living tissue to which the fertilized germ gives rise in 
any one case is the Be ee of the totality to which 
it gives rise in any other case ; and that we must recog- 
nise this equivalence, whether such totality of living 
tissue takes a concrete or a discrete arrangement. In 
pursuance of this view a zoological individual is consti- 
tuted either by any such single animal as a mainmal 
or bird, which may properly claim the title of a zoon, 
or by any such group of animals as the numerous Me- 
dus that have been developed from the same egg, 
which are to be severally distinguished as zooids,”— 
Herbert Spencer: Prin. Biol., § 73. 


een) ad : 
zo-on’-ic, a. [Eng. zoon; -ic.] Derived from 
or contained in animal substances. 


zoonic-acid, s. 

Chem.: Berthollet’s name for the impure 
acetic acid, obtained by the dry distillation 
of animal substances. 


z0'-on-ite, s. 
Zoology : 
1. Gen.: One of the: theoretic transverse 
divisions of any segmented animal. 
2. Spec.: One of the segments of an articu- 
lated animal. 


* Z0-0-ni'-tés, s. [Zoon.] 
Biol. : A term proposed as an equivalent of 
zooid (q.v.). 

“In order to confine the term individual to such 
cases [the direct product of the germ-cell and sperm- 
cell] it bas been proposed among animals to give the 
terin zooid or zoonites te the independent structures 
which result from sprouting, gemmation, or fission.” 
—Eng. Cyclop. (Zoot), iv. 561, (Note.) 


z0-0n’-6-my, Z0-0-no'-mi-a, s. [Pref. zo0-, 
and Gr. voxos (nomos) =a law.] Thelaws of 
animal life, or the science which. treats of the 
phenomena of animal life, their causes and 
relations. 


[ZOonirTEs. ] 


z0-oph’-a-ga, s. pl. [Gr. gwopdyos (z00- 
phagos) = living on animal food ; carnivorous.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: An old popular name for 
the larger and fiercer carnivora. It has no 
scientific value. 


2. Zool. : Gegenbaur’s name for a group of 
Marsupials equivalent to Owen’s Sarcophaga 


(q.v.). 


t z0-Oph’-a-gan, s. [ZoopHaca.] One of the 
zoophaga ; a sarcophagan. 


+ z0-Oph’-a-golls, a. [Mod. Lat. zoophag(a); 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Devouring or feeding 
on animals ; sarcophagous. 


“The zoophagous marsupials already cited.”—Owen : 
Brit. Fossil Mammals, p. 65. 


* z0-Oph’-i-list, s. ([Pref. zoo-; Gr. diréw 
(phileo) = to love, and Eng. suff. -ist.] A 
lover of animals, or of anything living; one 
whose sympathy embraces all living creation. 


“Our philosopher and zoophilist.”—Southey : Doctor, 
ch, cexxviii. 


t 20-dph’-i-lous, a. 
piréw (philed) = to love.] 
Nat. Science: (See extract). 
“ The most interesting article in the number | Vuovo 
a Giornale Botanico Italiano] for July is by Sig. A. Pic- 
cone, on the plants growing wild in Liguria which he 
terms ‘zoophilous' or ‘ornithophilous,'#.e., those which 
are absolutely dependent for the germination of their 
seeds on the fruit being swallowed by birds.”—Nature, 
Aug. 26, 1886, p. 403. 


z0-Oph’-i-l¥, s. [Zoopuruist.] A love of 
animals; a sympathy or tender care for living 
creatures, which prevents all unnecessary 
acts of cruelty or destruction. 


* z0'-0-phite, s. 


z0-0-phor’-iec, a.  [Hng. zoophor(us); -te.) 
Bearing, or supporting an animal: as, a zgo- 
phoric column, that is, one supporting the 
figure of an animal 


*zo-0ph’-or-is, s. [Gr. ¢wddopos (zdophoros). | 
Ane. Arch.: A part between the architrave 
and cornice; the same as the frieze in modern 
architecture; so called from the figures of 
animals carved on it. [ZOoPHORIC.] 


+ z0-0-phy'-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. Gwoduroy (zoophuton) = an animal-plant. 
(Arist..: Hist. Anim., xviii. 1-6.)] 

Zool.: A term borrowed from Aristotle’ by 
Cuvier, and used by him as a synonym of 


(Pref. zoo-, and Gr. 


[ZoopHyts.] 


Radiata (q.v.). The term has no longer any 
scientific value, but is often loosely applied as 
a designation for many plant-like animals, as 
sponges, corals, &c., more or less resembling 
plants in appearance. ‘‘ When the term began 
to be used by naturalists, it designated a 
miscellaneous class of beings, which were 
believed to oceupy the space between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and in which 
the characteristics of the subjects of each 
met and were intermingled.” (Ency. Brit., 
ed, 8th.) 


zo'-0-phyte, s. [Zoopnyra.] Any individual 
of Cuvier’s Radiata (q.v.); an animal of ex- 
tremely low organization, presenting many 
external resemblances to a plant. 


“The second step Nature takes is from plants to 
Plant-animals, zoophytes. ‘There are many marine 
creatures,’ the [Aristotle] says, ‘which leave the ob- 
server in doubt as to whether they are plants or ani- 
mals, for they grow on the rocks, aud many die if de- 
tached.’""—G. H, Lewes: Aristotle, p, 192. 


zoophyte-trough, s. A live-box (q.v.). 


z0-0-phyt-ic, z0-d-phyt’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
zoophyt(e) ; -ic, *tcal.] Pertaining or relating 
to zoophytes, 


zo-oph’-y-toid, a. [Eng. zoophyt(e); suff. 
-oid.) Like or resembling a zoophyte. 


z0-0-phy-to-16%’-ic-al, a. [Eng. zoophyto- 
log(y); -ical.] Pertaining or relating, to zoo- 
phytology. 


z0-6-phy-tol’-0-Zy, s. [Eng. zoophyt(e); 
-ology.] The natural history of zoophytes. 


*z0-0-phy’-t6n, s. [Gr.] A zoophyte (q.v.). 

“ A zoophyton may be rightly said to have a middle 

excellency between an animal and a plant.”"—Henry 
More: Mystery of Iniquity, p. 27. 


+ z0-d-spérm, s. [Pref. zoo-, aud Eng. sperm.] 
Zool. ; A Spermatozoon (q.v.). 


z0-0-sp0-ran’-gi-tim (pl. z0-0-spo-ran’— 
gi-a), s. Ni zoo-, aud Mod. Lat. sporan- 
giwm (q.v.). 
Zool.: The cell in which a, zoospore is 
formed or becomes encysted. 


20/-0-spore; s. [ZoosPpoRE#.] 

Bot. (Pl.): Reproductive bodies of certain 
Algals of low organization [PRoTOPHYTA], as 
many Conferve (q.v.). They have ciliated pro- 
cesses, which enable. them to swim about, 
and from this animal-like locomotion are 
with difficulty separated from the infusorial 
animalcules, Hach zoospore when set free 
from. the tough coat im which itis for a 
time encysted is capable of living: indepen- 
dently. , 


Z0-0-spor’-6-2, s. pl. [Pref. zo-; Gr. omopa 
(spora), omépos (sporos)=. . . a seed, and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A primary group of Algals, proposed 
by Thuret: to contain those species which are 
propagated by zoospores. He divides it into : 
(1) Chlorosporee, colour usually green; (2) 
Pheosporese, colour brown or olive. 


z0-0-sporic, a. [Eng. zoospor(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to or having the character of zoospores. 


z0-0-ste-Ar'-ic, a. ([Pref. zoo-, and Eng. 
stearic.) Containing fat and derived from 
animal substances. 


zoostearic-acid, s. 


Chem. : Landerer’s name for a fatty acid, 
obtained from the bones of fossil mammalia, 
and crystallizing from alcohol in lamine. 
(Watts. 


z0-6-teir’-a, s. [Pref. zoo-, and Gr. relpos 
(teiros) = a constellation.) 
Zool. : A genus of Radiolaria. No siliceous 
skeleton, but contracted pointed filaments 
elevated on a pedicle and not contractile. 


z0-0-tham-ni-im, s. [Pref. zoo-, and Gr. 
Ocvos (thamnos) =a copse, a thicket.] 

Zool.: A’ genus of Peritrichous Infusoria, 
from salt and fresh water. Animaleules 
structurally identical with those of Vorticella 
(q.v.), ovate, pyriform, or globular, often dis- 
similar in shape, and of two sizes, stationed 
at the extremities of a branching, highly con- 
tractile pedicle, the internal muscle of which 
is continuous throughout. There are several 
species, divided into two groups according as 
the zooids of the same colony resemble or 
differ from each other. 


z0-0-thé-ca, s. ([Pref. zoo-, and Gr. Oj«y 
(theké) = a case.] 

Anat. & Physiol. ; A cell containing a sper- 
matozooid. 


z0-6-thé'-ci-tim (pl. z0-6-thé-¢i-a), « 
Lmpowance | @ gta), 


Biol.: Any compound tubular structure 
excreted and inhabited by Infusoria like Rhi- 
pidodendron, 


zZ0-6-tho'-mé, s. 
(thomos) = a heap.] 
Zool.: A Zoothecium (q.v.). 


(Pref. zoo-, and Gr. @wpds 


Z0-Ot'-ic, a. [Gr. ¢wor (zdon) = an animal.) 
Containing the remains of organic life. (Said 
of rocks, coal, caves, &¢.) 


zootic-acid, s. [HypRocycaNnic-acrD.] 


Z0-0t'-0-ca, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. dwordkos 
(zootokos) = producing. its young alive. (Arist. 
Healy 1s.25.) 

Zool.: A genus of Lacertide, with eight 
species, from Central and Southern Europe, 
Madeira, South Africa, and Australia. One, 
Zootoca vivipara, the Viviparous Lizard (q.y.), 
is British. Sometimes made a sub-genus of La- 
certa, from which itis distinguished by having 
the posterior nasal shield single. 


z0-0-tom’-ic-al, a. [Eng. zootom(y); -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to zootomy. 


z0-ot/-d-mist, s. [Zooromy.] One who dis- 
sects the bodies of the lower animals ; a com- 
parative anatomist. 


z0-0t'-6-my, s. [Pref. z00-, and Gr. rou 
(tomé) = a cutting. ] 
Nat. Science: The dissection of the lower 
animals. 


“The comparativeanatomy of animals is sometimes 
ga zootumy."—St. George Mivart: The Cat. ch. i,, 
9. 


z0-6x-an'-thin, s. 
aanthin.) 

Chem. : A dark-red powder, extracted from 

the red feathers of Calurus awriceps, by re- 
peated treatment with hot alcohol, 


[Pref. zoo-, and Eng. 


Z00'-Z06, s. [Onomatopoetic.] A wood- 


pigeon. (Prov.) 
zoph/-or-ts,.s. [ZoopHorvs.] 
z0-pi-16té, s. [Sp.] [Urvusv.] 


Z0-pis’-sa, s. ett from Gr. ¢émooa (2- 
pissa). (See def.)] 

Pathol.: A mixture of pitch and tar im- 
pregnated with salt-water, scraped from the 
hulls of ships. It was formely used as an 
external application, being believed to be 
resolutive and.desiccative. (Simmonds.) 


zorg‘-iIte, s. [After Zorge, Hartz, where. first 
found ; suff. -ite (Min) 

Min.: A massive granular mineral, occur- 
ring with many other species in the metal- 
liferous lodes of the Hartz. Hardness, 2°5 ; 
sp. gr. 7 to 775; lustre, metallic; colour, 
lead-gray, sometimes with a yellowish tar- 

Compos.: a selenide of lead and 


zo-ril’-la, + zor’-ille, s. [Sp. zorilla=the 

whelp of a fox, from zerro = a fox.] 
Zool. : Ictonyz zorilla, a Viverrine Mammal, 

possessing fe- 
tid scent ‘ 
glands, allied 
to the Skunks 
and Badgers, 
extending over 
Africa and 
into Asia Mi- 
nor. Snout 
elongated, 
body. stout, 
tail bushy; 
total length 
about twenty 
inches: co- 
four shining f 
black, marked with white spots and bands. 
{t is often tamed, and trained‘to catch rats 
and mice. 


zor’-ni-a, s. [Named after John Zorn, a 
Bavarian botanical author (1739-99).] 


Bot.: A genus of Hedysarez.. Herbaceous 
plants with pinnate leaves, having two or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. m. = 6: ey =4; qu=kw. 
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four leaflets and papilionacecas flowers, in 
spikes or solitary. Known species about ten, 
mostly from America. Zornia diphylla is 
used as orse prevender by the Foulahs. 


Zdr-G-as’-tri-an, a. &s. [See def.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Zoroaster 
or Zoroastres, the classical name of an illus- 
trious personage called in Persian Zartusht, 
Zaratusht, or Zardusht, and in Zend Zara- 
thustra, founder or reformer of the Parsee 
religion. He is generally said to have been 
born in 589, at Urmia, a town of Azerbijan, 
and died B.c. 589. But other dates have been 
assigned, and there may have been more than 
one Zoroaster, [ZOROASTRIANISM,] 

B. As subst.: A follower of Zoroaster, a 
professor of Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 


ee eesti enigm, s. (Eng. zoroastrian ; 
-ism. 


Compar. Relig. : The religious system said to 
have been taught by Zoroaster, by which term 
Dr. Haug understands a series of religious 
teachers rather than a single person bearing 
thename. The old Persians and the Brahmans 
continued one people after they had separated 
from the primitive Aryan stock, their faith 
being Nature-worship. For the subsequent 
religious schism between them see BRAHMAN- 
IsmM. The first Zoroaster, if there was more 
than one, is believed by Dr, Hang to have 
lived as early as Moses, or, at least, not later 
than Solomon. He was the reformer rather 
than the originator of the faith called after his 
name. The Zoroastrian sacred book is the 
Zend Avesta (q.v.). The creed founded on it 
was professed by the old Persians, as it is by 
their successors the modern Parsees, some- 
times called Fire-worshippers. It teaches that 
there has always existed a certain entity, 
whose name, Zartiana Akarana, has been trans- 
lated ‘‘ Time without bounds.” This entity is 
represented as having simultaneously brought 
into existence two exceedingly powerful beings: 
one, Hormuzd, the creator and patron of all 
good; the other, Ahriman, the author and 
supporter of all evil. Hormuzd created light, 
and Ahriman darkness. The two beings are 
in perpetual conflict; and each has under him 
a hierarchy of angels. This system is de- 

~ nounced in Isaiah xly. 5-7. With it another 
creed—that of fire-worship—possibly derived 
through the Magi from the Turanians, became 
‘commingled ; there is allusion to it in Ezekiel 
‘viii. 16-18. Both beliefs go to constitute the 
niodern Parsee faith. Professor Haug believes 
that the teaching of the primitive Zoroaster 
was misunderstood, and that it was much 
pe than the system of doctrine which has 
ong passed current in his name. [FIRE-woR- 
‘SHIPPER, GUEBRP, PARSEE.] 


z6s'-ma, s, (Corrupt. Arabic.] 
Astron.: A fixed star of magnitude 2}. 
Called also § Leonis. 


zos-tér, s. [Lat. =shingles, from Gr. gworyjp 
\(gostér) = a girdle.)} 
Pathol. : (SwuxeuEs]. 


zbs'-tér-a, s. (Gr. gwonjp (cdstér) = a girdle.] 

1. Bot.; Grass-wrack ; the typical genus of 

Zosteracez (q.v.), which is sometimes re- 

duced toa tribe of Naiadacer. The species 

are grass-like marine plants, with matted 

creeping rootstocks, long, linear, distichous 

‘sheathing leaves, a foliaceous spathe, and a 

‘linear, membranous spadix, with inconspicu- 

ous green flowers inserted in two rows 

on one of its 

sides. An- 

thers ovate, 

‘ sessile, alter- 
nating with 
“the ovate ger- | ¥ 
“mens; style 
one ; stigmas 
two, elon. 
gated, linear; 
: ruit with — 
. one seed. 
. Known spe- 
_ciestwo, both 
European. 
‘They are Zos- 
‘tera i 


ZOSTERA MARINA. 


marina, 
the Broad- 1, Spadix. 2, Pistil. 3, Anther, 
leaved, and Z. 


“nana, the ‘Dwarf Grass-wrack, The former has 


Jeayes one to three feet long anda many-flowered 
‘spadix, the latter has the leaves six inches 


leng and a few-flowered spadix. They occur 
im muddy and sandy estuaries near low-water 
mark, the second being the rarer species. Z. 
marina is used largely in parts of Europe for 
packing small fancy articles for exportation, 
and for stuffing cushions. 

2. Paleobot.: One species is found in the 
British Pleistocene. 


z0s-tér-a/-¢é-2, s. pl. [Lat, zoster(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : Sea-wracks; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Hydrales. Marine plants living 
among seaweeds, and resembling them in ap- 
pearance. Leaves thin, grassy, sheathing at 
the base ; flowers very minute, naked, or sur- 
rounded by three scales situated within her- 
baceous spathes. Anthers definite in number, 
sessile, one or two-celled; stigmas one or 
two, capillary ;.ovary free, one-celled; ovule 
one; fruit drupaceous, one-celled, with a 
single pendulous seed. Found chiefly at the 
bottom of the ocean, though occasionally on 
the shore, especially in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. Known genera five, species twelve. 
(Kunth & Lindley.) 


z0s'-tér-ite, s. (Mod. Lat. zostera; suff. -ite.] 
A fossil zostera, or some allied species of 
plant. 


zos’-ter-Ops, s. [Gr. ¢worjp (zdstér) = a 
girdle, and 6 (ops) =the eye. Named from 
a well-defined circlet of light-coloured feathers 
round the eye.] [WHITE-BYE.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Diczide, with sixty-eight 
species, ranging over the Ethiopian, Oriental, 
and Australian regions, as far east as the Fiji 
Islands, and north to Pekin and Japan. Bill 
shorter than head, acuminate, finely emargin- 
ate at'tip ; nostrils lateral, linear, covered by a 
membrane ; wings with ten primaries; tarsi 
long ; tail moderate, even. 


z0-the’-ca, s. [Gr. gwOyjKy (2dtheke).] 
Ane. Arch. ; A small compartment or aleove 
which might be separated from an adjoining 
compartment by a curtain. 


Zouave (ou as w), ZOu/-ave, s. [Fr., from 
zwawa, the name of a Kabyle or Berber tribe 
in Algeria.] A soldier belonging to the light 
infantry corps of the French army, which were 
organised in Algeria, soon after the conquest 
of that country in 1830, and were originally 
intended to be composed exclusively of the 
Kabyle tribe. This idea, however, was soon 
abandoned, and since 1840 the corps has been 
composed almost entirely of French soldiers, 
recruited from the veterans of ordinary line 

. regiments, who are distinguished for their 
fine physique and tried courage. They still, 
however, retain the picturesque dress origin- 
ally adopted, consisting of a loose dark-blue 
jacket and waistcoat, baggy Turkish trousers, 
yellow leather leggings, white gaiters, a sky- 
blue sash, and a red fez with yellow tassel. 
The few corps composed of Algerines still con- 
nected with the French army are now known 
as Turcos. The name was also given to 
several regiments which served on the side 
of the North in the American Civil War, but 
these were only distinguished from the other 
volunteer regiments by their picturesque 
uniform. 


zéundsg, exclam. [See def.] An exclamation 
contracted from ‘‘God’s wounds,” and much 


‘used formerly as an oath, or as an expression 
of anger or wonder. 


zoutgch, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To stew, as 
flounders, whitings, gudgeons, eels, &c., with 
just enough liquid to cover them. (Prov.) 


* Zuben el Genubi, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
[ZUBENESCH. ] 


Astron. : A fixed star of the third magnitude, 
Sea also a Libre. It is of a pale yellow 
colour. 


*zubenely, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
Astron. : A fixed star of the second magni- 
tude, called also 8 Libre. It is of a pale 
emerald colour, 


zubenesch, s. [ZuBEN BL GENUBI.] 


zuche (z as tz), s. (Etym. doubtful.) Astump 
of a tree.. 


zii-chét’-td, s. ([Ital. zucchetta =a small 
gourd, anything resembling a gourd in shape, 
‘om 2ucca = a gourd.) 


b 


Rom. Cath. Ritual: The skull-cap of an 
ecclesiastic covering the tonsure, at of a 


PIUS IX. WEARING ZUCHETTO. 


priest is black, of a bishop or monsigno: 
Pas of a cardinal red, and of the pope 
white. 


zuf’-f£6-10, zii’-f5-10, s. [Ital. zufolo, from 
zufolare = to hiss or whistle, ] 
Music: A’small flute or flageolet, especially 
one used to teach birds, 


Zia/-lu, s. [Native name.] A member of a 
warlike branch of the Kaffir race inhabiting a 
territory in South Africa, situated on the 
coast of the Indian Ocean immediately north 
of the British colony of Natal. 


4] Also used adjectively : as, the Zwlw war. 


zum-bo0d'-ritk, s. (Hind. zamburak; Mah- 
ratta jambura = a swivel.] 
Mil. : A small cannon supported by a swiv- 
ag ‘mgt on the back of a camel, whence it 
8 fired. 


zum/-ic, a. [Gr. ¢¥un (zwmé) = leaven.] Pro- 
duced by fermentation, 


zumic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A name formerly applied to the 
acid produced in the fermentation of amyla- 
ceous substances, and now known to be im- 
pure lactic acid. 


ZU-m6-16g'-ic-al, a. [Zymoxoatc.] 
zu-m6l’-0-gist, s. [Zymoxoarst.] 
zu-m6l-0-gy, s. [Zymonoay.] 


zu-mom’-é6-tér, zi-md-sim-6-tér, « 
| ZYMOMETER. ] 


zur’-lite, s. [After Signor Zurlo; suff. -ie 
(Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of Melilite (q.v.), occurring 
in square or eight-sided prisms in the cal- 
eareous blocks of Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 


zwie'-sél-ite, s. [After Zwiesel, Bavaria, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min.: A clove-brown variety of Triplite 
(q.V.). 
Zwin'-gli-an, a. &s. [See def.] 
A. adj.: Of, pertaining to, or introduced 
by Zwingli. [B.] ° 
B. As substantive : 


Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Ulriah 
Zwingli, or Zuingli, the Swiss reformer, espe- 
cially inhis sacramentarian doctrine. Zwingli 
was born at Wildhaus, in the Toggenburg, in 
January, 1484, the year after Luther's birth, 
and was ordained priest in 1506. In 1516, a 
year before the commencement of the Ger- 
man Reformation under Luther, he began 
to preach doctrines which were essentially 
those of Protestantism. In 1518 he was in 
conflict with Samson, a Franciscan friar 
and an eager salesman of Indulgences. In 
January, 1525, mainly ae his exertions, 
the mass was abolished at Zurich, other 
cantons speedily following ‘the example, 
Differences of opinion regarding the Hu- 
charist having arisen in 1524 between the 
German and Swiss Reformers, Zwingli took 
a prominent part in the controversy witb 
Luther in a conference at Marburg in Sep- 
tember, 1529, On October 15, 1581, he was 
killed in the battle of Cappel, fone ona 

olitico-religious question between the P; 
t and the Roman Catholic Swiss cantons. 


~gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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zygadite—zygosis 


Zwingli’s views on the sacrament were after- 
wards followed or independently adopted by 
Calvin. The disciples of the former were 
ealled Zwinglians and Sacramentarians ; they, 
however, preferred the name Evangelicals, 
which subsequently displaced the other two. 
They also ultimately shared in the name Pro- 
testants, which was originally limited to the 
German reformers. 


-a-dite, s. [Gr, ¢vyaéyv (zygadén) = in 
nye 8 jointly ; suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min.: A variety of albite, occurring in 
twinned plates in fissures of clay-slate at 
Andreasberg, Hartz. 


Ey-g2e'-na, s. [Gr. dvyawa (zugaina) = a fish, 
probably the hammer-headed shark (q.v.); 
see also def. 2.] 

1. Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Zygenide (q.v.). Antenne of the male not 
pectinated,, much thickened beyond the 
middle ; fore wings elongate, green, with red 
streaks or spots; hind wings red, with dark 
margin ; abdomen thick. Newman calls this 
Zygena. To avoid confounding it with No. 2, 
Stainton calls it Anthrocera, but retains the 
name Zygenide for the family, [Burner- 
MOTH.] 

2. Ichthy. & Palewont.: Hammer-heads, Ham- 
mer-headed Sharks ; a genus of Carchariide, 
or of Zygenina (q.v.), with five species, 
widely distributed, but most abundant in the 
tropics. Anterior part of the head broad, 


ZYGHNA MALLEUS. 


flattened, and produced into a lobe on each 
side, the extremity of which is occupied by 
the eye; caudal fin with a pit at its root, 
and a single notch at its lower margin; no 
spiracles ; nostrils on front edge of the head. 
Zygena malleus is the commonest species. 
It is found all along the coast of the United 
States from Cape Cod southward, and in 
tropical and sub-tropical seas throughout the 
world. It reaches a large size, being from 
seven to eight feet long, and is easily recog- 
nized by the curious form of the head, whose 
width is about twice the length, it being 
elongated laterally with two arms, which have 
been compared to the arms of a balance, The 
first dorsal fin is large, the second quite 
small, smaller than the anal; the pectorals 
rather large. Color gray. 


gy-g20'-ni-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. z ‘a 
(def. 1]; Lat. fem. a adj. suff. -id@,] a) 
Entom.: A family of Hawk-moths. Antenne 
with scales or pectinated, never ending in a 
‘hook, wings scaly, the anterior ones narrow, 
the posterior rounded. Caterpillar destitute 
of a horn. Called also Anthroceride. 


y-g-ni’-na, s. pl.? [Mod. Lat. zygen(a) 
(def. 1.]; Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
_Ichthy.: A group of Carchariide, with the 
single genus Zygena. [ZyGana, 2.) - 


zyg-an’-trim, s. 

antrum = & cave.) 

Zool. : A hollow in the vertebre of serpents, 

by which an additional articulation is pro- 

vided with the vertebra next behind. (Gloss. 
to Husley’s Classif. of Anim.) 


nys-apoph’-¥-sis, s. [Pref. 2yg-, and Eng. 
apophysis (q.v.). ] 

Anat.: Hither of the two superior or the 
two inferior processes projecting upwards and 
downwards from a point near the junction of 
the pedicle and lamina in a vertebra (q.v.). 


[Pref. zyg{o)-, and Lat. 


zyg-ne'-ma, s. 
(néma) = yarn.) 
Bot.: The typical genns of Zygnemidz 
(q.v.). Filaments simme- with the vreep 


[Pref. zyg-, and Gr. waya 


contents arranged in two globular or stellate 
masses in each cell. Conjugation by trans- 
verse processes ; spores formed on one of the 
parent cells or in the cross branch. 

zyg-ne’-mi-ds, zyg-né-ma’ 2, 8. pl. 
[Mod. Lat. zygnem(a); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. 
-ide or -acee.] 

Bot.: A family or tribe of the sub-order 
Conferver. Cells tubular, united by their 
truncated extremities into jointed threads, 
which are at first distinct, and then brought 
into conjunction by the aid of transverse 
tubelets, which discharge the colouring 


matter. Green-spored Algze abounding in 
fresh-water. 
zy-go-, pref. [Gr. ¢vydv (zugon)=a yoke.] 


Yoked, joined ; having processes more or less 
resembling a yoke. 


Zy-g0-bat’-is, s. (Pref. zygo-, and Gr. Baris 
(batis) = the prickly roach.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Myliobatide, founded 
on teeth, very similar to those of existing 
species, from the Norwich Crag and the 
Miocene of Switzerland. (Giinther.) 


zy-g0-dac’-tyl-a, s. [ZycopactyLa,] 
Zool. : A genus of Aquoride. Light violet- 
coloured Medusas, seven to eight inches in 
diameter, and with long and fibrous dark- 
violet tentacles, Found in the Atlantic and 
the North Sea. 


Zy-g0-dac’-tyl-2, s. pl. (Pref. zygo-, and 
Gr. Sdkrvdos (daktulos) = a finger, a toe.] 
Ornith, ; A sub-order of Picaria, with seven 
families; Psittaci (Parrots), Cuculide (Cuce- 
koos), Indicatoride (Honey Guides), Muso- 
phagide (Plantain-eaters), Picidee (Wood- 
pecker), Rhamphastide (Toucans), and Capi- 
onide (Barbets), all having two toes in front 
and two behind. Equivalent to the Scan- 
ae (q.v.). Called also Zygodactyle Picarian 
irds. 


£y-g0-dac’-tyle, a. [ZycopactyLa.] 
1, Of or belonging to the Zygodactyle (q.v.). 
2. Having the toes disposed in pairs, two in 
front and two behind : as, a zygodactyle foot. 


zygodactyle picarian birds, s. pi. 
[ZyGoDacTYL&. } 


sy-g0-dac-tyl-io, zy-go-dac-tyl-ous, 
a. [ZyaopactyL2.] Zygodactyle (q.v.). 


gy -g0-don, s. (Pref. zyg-, and Gr. ddovs 
(odous), genit. d8évros (odontos) = a tooth.] 


Bot. :; The typical genus of Zygodontei. 


zy-g0-don’-té-1, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
zygodon (q.v.). } 

Bot. : An order of Apocarpous Mosses, having 
a pyriform striated capsule, an abortive 
single or double peristome, and a dimidiate 
smooth veil, Widely distributed, but not 
numerous in species, 


zy-go'-ma, s. [Gr. Gywua (zugdma) = a bolt 
or bar, from Guyér (zugon) = a yoke. ] 

1. Anat. : An arched and lengthened process 
projecting from the external surface of the 
squamous portion of the temporal bone, to 
which are attached the fleshy fibres of the 
temporal muscle. It is composed of a tubercle, 
eminentia articularis, and inferior, superior, 
and middle roots. The external lateral liga- 
ment of the lower jaw is attached to the 
tubercle. 

2. Compar. Anat. : In essentially the same 
sense as 1. The arch is formed in most 
vertebrates by the jugal or yoke bone, articu- 
lating with the squamosal. The former cor- 
responds with the cheek-bone in man. 


zy-g0-mat’-ic, a. [Zyaoma.] 
taining to the zygoma (q.v.). 
zygomatic-arch, s. 
Anat,: An arch formed by the zygomatic 
process of the temporal bone and the posterior 
part of the malar bone. Called also the 
Malar-arch. 
zygomatic-bone, s. 
Anat. ; The cheekbone, 


zygomatic-fossa, s. 

Atiat.: The lower portion of the space 
bridged over by the Zygomatic-arch, 

zygomatic-muscle, s. 

Anat, (Pl.): Two uarrow subcutaneous 


Or or per- 


zy-g0-phyl-la’-cé-z, s. pl. 


zy-g0-phyl-lé-x, s. pl. 


zy-goph’-yl-lum, s. 


bundles of muscular fibre, a greater and a 
smaller one, connecting the malar-bone with 
the angle of the mouth. 
zygomatic-process, s. 
Anat. ; The zygoma (q.v.). 
zygomatic-suture, s. 


Anat. (Pl.): The sutures uniting the pro. 
cesses of the temporal and cheek bones. 


+ zy-g0-ma-tiir -tis, s. [Gr. dywpua (eugdma) 


genit. A nw (zugdmatos), and ovpa (owra 
= the tail.] 
Paleont. : A synonym of Nototherium (q.v.). 


{Mod. Lat. zy- 
gophyll(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot. : Beancapers ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Rutales. Herbs, shrubs, or 
trees, with hard wood, and the branches often 
articulated ; leaves opposite, unequally pin- 
nate, rarely simple, undotted, and with sti- 
pules ; flowers solitary or in twos or threes, 
yellow, white, blue, or red; sepals, four or 
five, with convolute estivation; petals, four 
or five, unguiculate, at first like small scales, 
eestivation imbricated; stamens, twice as 
many as the petals, usually arising from the 
back of a small scale ; style simple, generally 
with four or five furrows; stigma simple, or 
with four or five lobes; the ovary, which is 
surrounded at the base with glands ora short 
wavy disk, simple, with four or five furrows 
and four or five cells, each with two or more 
ovules ; fruit, capsular, more rarely fleshy, 
with fewer seeds than there were ovules. 
Found in the hottest parts of both hemispheres. 
Known genera seven; species a aundred. 
(Lindley.) 
[Mod. Lat. zygo- 
phyll(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e.] 

Bot.: The typical tribe of Zygophyllacee, 
having albuminous seeds. 


{Pref. zygo-, and Gr. 
pvAdov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Bot.: Bean-caper ; the typical genus of the 
tribe Zygophyllee. Trees or shrubs, with 
opposite leaves, consisting of two leaflets, 
sometimes fleshy; flowers solitary, axillary; 
calyx unequally five-parted ; petals five, sta- 
mens ten, each with a scale at its base; cap- 
sule five-angled, with five cells, each with a 
single seed. About twenty-seven species are 
known. They are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Cape de Verde Islands, and the 
Levant. The flowers of Zygophyllum Fabago, 
a prostrate, greatly branched herb, are used as 
asubstitute for capers. The seeds of Z. simplex, 
an evil-smelling Indian plant, are eaten by 
the wild tribes of Sind and the Punjaub; the 
Arabs beat the leaves in water, and apply the 
infusion to diseased eyes. 


zy-g0-sau-ris, s. [Pref. zygo-, and Gr. 
cavpa (saura) = a lizard.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodontia. 
Skull irregular, with concave sides, an obtuse 
snout, and a concave occipital border; it is 
lofty in the occipital region, while falling 
gradually in front and rapidly on the sides, 
Orbits slightly posterior, large, irregular. 
Premaxillary teeth two or more on each side, 
larger than the maxillary teeth, which are 
sixteen or eighteen on each side ; all are coni- 
eal, strong, and nearly straight, with about 
twenty grooves at the base. Known species 
one, Zygosaurus lucius, from the Zechstein 
(Middle Permian), of the Government of Perm 
in Ruse (Brit. Assoc, Rep. (1874), pp. 163, 
164. 


zy-g0-sél’-mi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. zygo- 
selm(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida@.] 

Zocl.: A family of Infusoria, or Flagellata- 
Eustomata, with six genera, mostly from 
fresh-water. Animalcules solitary, free- 
swimming, or repent; flagella two, vibratile, 
similar; endoplasm sometimes green; oral 
aperture distinct, terminal ; pigment-spots fre- 
quently present. 


zy-g0-sel’-mis, s. [Pref. zygo-, and Gr, 
geApis (selmis)=an anglers noose made of 
hair.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of Zygoselmide 
(q.v.). Animalcules variable, from fresh-water ; 
two flagella, at the base of which is the oral 
aperture, with a distinct tubular pharynx. 
One or perhaps two species. 


zy-g0'-sis, s. (Gr. =a yoking, a balancing, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, welf, work, whé. sn: mite, etih, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », © =¢; ey=a; qu=kw. 


OUP Ay amma 8. 


from ¢vyéw (zugod) = to yoke, from ¢vydr 
(zugon) = a yoke.] 


Bot: The same as ConJuGATION (q.V.). 


z¥-g6-sphéne, s. [Pref. zygo-, and Gr. opfy 
(sp 


én) =a wedge.] 
Zool. : A conical process on the front of the 
vertebree of Ophidia, which fits into the zy- 
gantrum of that next in front. 


zy-go-spore, s. [Pref. zygo-, and Gr. omopd 


(spora), ordpos (sporos) = a seed.) 
Bot.: The term applied by Huxley to the 
roduct of conjugation of spores when it is 
eee to say which represent the male 
and which the female element, there being no 
sep orical difference between the modified 
hyphe which enter into relation with one 
another. 


(Pref. zygo-, and Eng. 
stigma (q.V.). 

Botany : 

1, Two stigmas, the branches of which ad- 
here to each other. 

2. A genus of Gentianex, in which this 
a erie occurs, The species are from 

razil. 


zyme, s. [Gr. ¢vun (zwmé) =leaven.] 


Pathol. : (See extract). 


“Corresponding with the adjective zymotic is the 
substantive zyme. This is a useful name, by which 
we refer to the poisonous cause of zymotic diseases, 
It is simpler than the word zymine, originally pro- 
posed by Dr. Farr; and (what is much more import- 
ant) to speak of a zymotic poison as a ‘zyme’ does 
not imply the nace pience of any particular theory of 
disease, while, on the other hand, the use of the word 
2 (ae distinctly conveys the idea of some organised 
structure, itself the cause of disease by subsequent 
omen and multiplication.”—Dr. Horsley, in Quain's 

Medicine, p. 1806. 


zy-mic, a. [Zumic.] 


zygosphene—zythum 


zy-m6-, pref. [Zyme.] Connected with or 
producing fermentation. 


ay _mo“£6D, | . (Pref. zymo-, and Gr. yervaw 
(gennad) = to engender, to produce.] 
Chem: (See extract). 


“To this body, this mother of the ferment, which 
has not at present been Seno isolated, the 
name of zymogen has been applied, But it is better 
to reserve the term zymogen as a generic name for all 
such bodies as not being themselves actual ferments, 
inay, by internal changes, give rise to ferments—for all 
Pontes of ferment,’ in fact.”—Foster: Physiol. (ed. 

, p. 271. 


= a wes y = a * 

zy-m0-1dé’-ic, zy-m6-16'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
zymolog(y); -ic, ~ical.) Of or pertaining to 
zymology. 

zy-mOl'-6-gist, s. [Eng. zymolog(y); -ist.] 
One skilled in zymology, or the fermentation 
of liquors. 


zy-m61-6-£¥, s. (Pref. zymo-, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) = a word, a discourse.] A treatise on 
the fermentation of liquors, or the doctrine of 
fermentation, 


zy-mome, s. (Gr. djuwna (zumoma) =a fer- 
mented mixture. ] 
Chem.: An old name for that portion of 
gluten which is insoluble in alcohol. 


zy-mom/’-6-tér, zy-m0o-sim’-é-tér, s. 
eae zymo-, or Eng. zymos(is), and meter 
q.V.). 

Chem. & Brewing: An instrument for de- 
tecting the condition and process of ferment- 
ing wort or mash. 


zy-md-scope, s. (Pref. zymo-, and Gr. 
oxorréw (skoped) = to see, to observe. ] 

Chem.; An instrument contrived by Zen- 
neck for testing the fermenting power of 
yeast, by bringing it in contact with sugar- 
water, and observing the quantity of carbonic 
anhydride evolved. (Watts.) 


zy-m0’-sis, s. 


zy-mot’-ic, a. 


zy-mdt'-ic-al-ly, adv. 


zym-ur-gy. 


*zy-thép’-sar-y, s. 
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(Gr. gvpwors (zwmdsis) = fer 
mentation.] 

Pathol, : A process analogous to that of the 
Torula in fermentation, by which a malarious 
or similar poison is introduced into the system. 
[Zyme.] The word is occasionally used in 
the sense of Zymotic Disease (q.v.). 


“The pecessipyatcr employing the word zymosis 
does not seem to felt as yet; but the same reasons 
which lead us to speak of the agent as a zyme should 
also guide us to use zymosis in the place of more 
usual periphrases,”"—Dr, Horsley, in Quain’s Dict. 
Medicine, p. 1806. 


(Gr. gupwrixds (zwmodtikos) = 
causing to ferment.] Producing fermenta- 
tion or a process akin to it. 


zymotic diseases, s. pl. 

Pathol. ; Diseases communicable by con- 
tagion of a fermentable virus. The chief are 
measles, scarlet-fever, small-pox, continued 
fever, diphtheria, hooping-cough, croup, and 
erysipelas. 


(Eng. zymotic; -al, 
-ly.] Ina zymotic manner ; according to the 
manner or nature of zymotic disease. 

EY, s. [Pref. zym(o)-, and Gr. épyow 
(ergon) = work.] 

Chem.: That department of technological 
chemistry which treats of the scientific prin- 
ciples of wine-making, brewing, distilling, and 
the preparation of yeast and vinegar, pro- 
cesses in which fermentation plays the prin- 
cipal part. (Watts.) 


a [Gr. ¢d00s (zuthos) = a 
kind of beer, and éfw (hepsd)=to boil.) A 
brewery or brewhouse, 


zy’-thiim, s. [Lat., from Gr. ¢000s (zuthos) = 


a kind of beer used by the Egyptians (Dioscor., 
ii. 109; ef. Herod., ii. 77; applied also to the 
beer of the northern nations (Diod., i. 134).] 


+ zy-mine, s. [ZymMe.] 


A kind of ancient malt beverage; a liquor 
Pathol. : For def, see extract under Zyme. 


zy-mo-sim’-8-tér, s, [ZyMoMETER.] made from malt and wheat. 


boil, béy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
-tian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ke = bel, deL 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ITS ORIGIN, 
DIALECTS, STRUCTURE, AND AFFINITIES. 


A spoken language is a number of different sounds made by the tongue and the other 
organs of speech: it may be written or printed upon paper or other material, by the aid 
of marks, signs, or symbols. Words are articulate sounds used to express perception and 
thought. The aggregate of these articulate sounds, accepted by and current among any 
community, is called speech or language. The language of the same community often presents 
local varieties: to these varieties is given the name of dialects. The growth of language 
is dealt with and taught by Comparative Grammar. By the aid of that science lan- 
guages may be classified in two ways: (1) According to the peculiarities of their gram- 
matical structure, or the mode of denoting the relations of words to one another; and 
(2) according to historical relationship. Historical relationship rests upon (a) the similarity 
of grammatical structure; and (b) the fundamental identity of roots. It may be shown 
by comparing the grammar and vocabulary of any two or more languages. 

Before entering on an Historical Sketch of the English Language, it is necessary first 
to consider what the “English Language” is. Broadly speaking, it is the language spoken 
or written by the people of England from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. But “ Englis 
is not a fixed quantity to be marked out by strictly drawn limits or bounds. 

To take a familiar illustration, the English language may be likened to the effect 
produced on a calm, smooth body of water when a stone is thrown into it. There is the 
well-defined centre, froma which issue ripples, large at first, but gradually diminishing and 
becoming fainter and fainter, till at last it is impossible to say where they end, and where 
the water becomes smooth and calm again. So it is with the language. It is very rarely 
possible to define the exact time at which a word became a unit of the English language, 
while to determine the date when a word became obsolete is well nigh, if not actually, 
impossible. To some a word may appear dead, while to others it still lives. But the process 
of decay and renovation is continually going on; old words die gradually out, new words 
press in to take their places. 

(5266) 
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It will thus be seen that it is impossible to define “English” by any strict line or 
definite limits. It is the same with all languages: 


“ All living language is in a condition of constant growth and change. It matters not to what part of 
the world we may go: if we can find for any existing speech a record of its predecessor at some time distant 
from it in the past, we shall perceive that the two are different—and more or less different, mainly in proportion 
to the distance of time that separates them. It is so with the Romanie tongues of southern Europe, as 
compared with their common progenitor the Latin ; so with the modern dialects of India, as compared with 
the recorded forms of speech intermediate between them and the Sanskrit, or with the Sanskrit itself; and 
not less with the English of our day, as compared with that of other days. An English speaker even of only 
a century ago would find not a little in our every-day speech which he would understand with difficulty, or 
not at all; if we were to hear Shakespeare read aloud a scene from one of his own works, it would be in no small 
part unintelligible (by reason, especially, of the great difference between his pronunciation and ours); 
Chaucer’s English (500 years ago) we master by dint of good solid application, and with considerable help 
from a glossary; and King Alfred’s English (1000 years ago), which we call Anglo-Saxon, is not easier to us 
than German. All this, in spite of the fact that no one has. gone about of set purpose to alter English speech, 
in any generation among the thirty or forty that have lived between us and Alfred, any more than in our 
own. Here, then, is another side of the life of language for us to deal with, and to explain, if we can. Life, 
here as elsewhere, appears to involve growth and change as an essential element; and the remarkable analogies 
which exist between the birth and growth and decay and extinction of a language and those of an organized 
being, or of a species, have been often enough noticed and dwelt upon: some have even inferred from them 
that language is an organism, and leads an organic life, governed by laws with which men cannot interfere,” * 


And this continued change is not confined to alterations of the uttered and audible forms 
of words: it applies as well to alterations in the outward forms of words, as to changes in 
meaning. A word may change its form to any extent, without change of meaning, as well 
as change its meaning without change of form. Just as it is the case with organic beings. 
the growth of which consists in removal and re-supply, so it is with language. 


“ Existence, in speech, is use; and disuse is destruction. . . . If anything that people once thought and 
talked about comes to concern them no longer, its phraseology goes into oblivion—unless, of course, it be 
preserved, as a memory of the past, by some of those means which culture supplies. . . . The technical 
terms of chivalry mostly fell out as those of modern warfare came in; those of astrology, as this was crowded 
from existence by astronomical science. Only, we have here and there, not always consciously, in our present 
speech, reminiscences of the old order of things, in the shape of words transferred to new uses. . . . But, 
in the second place, words are crowded out of use, and so out of life, by the coming into use of. other words 
which mean the same thing, and which for some cause, definable or not, win the popular favor, and supplant 
their predecessors. . . . By these means, there is in every language a certain amount of obsolescent 
material, in various. stages: some words that are only unusual, or restricted to particular phrases (like stead, 
in in stead alone); some that belong to a particular style, archaic or poetical; some that have become strange 
and unintelligible to ordinary speakers, though formerly in every-day use; some that survive only in local 
dialects. And the older records of any tongue, if preserved, show words in greater or less number that are 

_ gone past recovery.” f 


But this loss in a language is more than counterbalanced by the acquisition of new 
material, new inventions, new trades, new ideas, all of which give rise to new words, terms, or 


phrases. 


s A language like ours—since we come in contact with nearly all the nations of the world, and draw in 
- to ourselves whatever we find of theirs that can be made useful to us, and since even our culture derives from 
yarious sources—comes. to contain specimens from dialects of very diverse origin, Thus, we have religious 
words from the Hebrew, as sabbath, seraph, jubilee; certain old-style scientific terms from the Arabic, as 
algebra, alkali, zenith, cipher, besides a considerable heterogeneous list, like lemon, sugar (ultimately Sanskrit), 
sherbet, magazine ; from the Persian, caravan, chess, shawl, and even a word which has won so familiar and 

varied use as check; from Hindi, calico and chintz, punch and toddy ; from Chinese, tea and nankeen ; from 
- American Indian languages, canoe and mocassin, guano and potato, sachem and caucus. . . . For this 


© Whitney: Life Growth of Language, ch. iii, pp. 33-4. + Ibid: ch. vi, pp. 99, 100-102. 
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preponderance, in one aspect, of the borrowed material in English speech, there are easily assignable reasons. 
The Norman invasion, leading to a long antagonism and final fusion of a French-speaking with a Saxon-speaking 
race, brought in by violence, as it were, a great store of French words, of Latin origin, and thus made it 
comparatively easy to bring in without violence a great many more.” * 


Another source of the enrichment of a language is the composition of words, the 
putting together of two independent elements to form a simple designation. The relation 
between the two elements may be of every variety: thus, a headache is a pain in the head ; 
a head-dress, a dress for the head; a headland, a point of land comparable to a head; a 
headsman, a man for cutting off heads. Another is the turning of nouns and adjectives into 
verbs: thus we say harden, roughen, demoralize, &c.; and we even turn one part of speech 
directly into another without using any external sign of the transfer: thus we say, to chair a 
candidate ; to hand a book; to table a resolution ; to wire a message ; to toe a mark, &c. The 
suffixes -ism, -ist, ultimately of Greek origin, and imported through the French, have made 
themselves part of our living apparatus of derivation, in many cases abused, as in such 
monstrosities as walkist, cweist, &e. 


The corruptions which words have undergone are of many and various kinds. Most 
of them are, doubtless, due to the influence of the wear and tear of 


“Time, whose slippery wheel doth play 
In humane causes with inconstant sway, 
Who exiles, alters, and disguises words.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, p. 173 (1621). 


The Rey. A. S. Palmer + arranges corrupted words under the following analytical groups: 


1. Words corrupted so as to be significant, and in some sense appropriate; such as acorn, ambergrease, 
battlement, belfry, &c. 

2. Words corrupted so as to convey a meaning, but one totally inappropriate, though sounding familiarly 
to the ear; such as battle-door, cheese-bowl, featherfew, titmouse, wheatear, &e. 

3. Words corrupted so as to give rise to a total misconception, and consequently to false explanations, 
such as attic, humble-pie, hurricane, husband, &c. 

4, Words, which, though not actually corrupted from their true shape, are suggestive of a false derivation, 
and have been generally accepted in that mistaken sense; such as colonel, cozen, hawker, world, &c. 


Of words purely invented for some special substance, thing, or condition, language 
presents but rare examples. Special words or terms are frequently proposed to meet special 
circumstances, but they seldom survive. Gas, however, is an instance of such a word 
which has passed into common speech. The same chemist who devised gas, also suggested 
blas for that property of the heavenly bodies whereby they regulate the changes of 
time, but it failed to gain acceptance, and soon dropped out of sight and was forgotten. 
A new word must supply an antecedent blank; or else it ought, on the score of exactness, 
perspicuity, brevity, or euphony, to be an improvement on a word already existing. 

“The use of new terms,” says Webster, “is dictated by necessity or utility; sometimes to express 
shades of difference or signification, for which the language did not supply a suitable term; sometimes to 
express a combination of ideas by a single word, which otherwise would require a circumlocution. These 


benefits, which are often perceived, as it were, instinctively by a nation, recommend such words to common 
use, till the cavils of critics are silenced by the weight of authority.” (Letter to J. Pickering, 1817, p. 7.) 


Few suggested new words fulfil these requirements. Science, art, and manufactures 
contribute the majority of new words to the language. When some new process, machine, 


© Whitney: ut supra, ch. vii. pp. 115, 118. + Folk Htymology, Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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instrument or the like appears, necessarily a new word is required by which to designate 
It, as phonograph, telephone, telpherage, &c. 
; = When galvanism, ozone, and chloroform were discovered, and when locomotives and stereoscopes were 
invented, it was necessary to have names for them. Cult is a term, which, as we value exactness, we can ill 
do without, seeing how completely religion has lost its original signification. Civility, formerly the substantive 
of both civil and civilize . . . was judiciously relieved of one of its meanings, by civilization. Financial, 
international, noticeable, and pretentious, enable us to dispense with periphrases.” ¥ 

Collide, diplomatist, executive, insularity, monograph, physicist, and specie, are 
instances of words proposed to fill existing blanks, and readily adopted. Political life 
and changes at times give origin to new terms, as witness Adullamite, closure, jingo, 
but they seldom long survive the occasion for which they were invented. With these we 
may connect Boycott, tenant-right, Home-Rule, Fenian, &e. Occasionally some notorious 
act gives rise to a new word, which finds general adoption, as to Burke. 


The English language is shown by Comparative Grammar to belong to a group of 
allied languages to which the name Teutonic has been given. Its philological affinities 
are with the languages of Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia, rather than with the native 
languages of the British Isles. These last have been wholly superseded in the southern, 
central, and eastern parts of Great Britain. In Wales, however, the British is still spoken ; 
as is Gaelic, or Erse, in Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland. The Zeutones or Teutons 
were a tribe of Germans, who were subdued by the Roman General Marius, B.c. 100, the 
terms Teutonicus and Theoticus were afterwards applied to the Germanic people of Europe 
generally, and the term Zeuton or Teutonic is now used to denote Germans, Dutch, 
Scandinavians, and those of Anglo-Saxon descent, as opposed to Celts. By the Germans 
their own language is still called Deutsch, of which Dutch is only another form. The 
Teutonic group of languages may be divided into three main sections or groups, from which 
all the others spring. These are: 


Teutonic. 


Low German. Scandinavian. High German. 


Gothic. Frisian, Dutoh. Flemish. Old Bea Bish sore ee ereh Danish, Swedish. ola. Miadle. Modern. 
ola. Motion, Old English, Modern English. Peoria English. tages Scotch. 

I. Low German. Of Gothic, the oldest and most primitive of the Teutonic dialects, 
almost the sole record surviving is the translation of the Bible made by Bishop 
Ulphilas (4.p. 318-388) of which we possess some considerable portions of the Gospels 
and St. Paul’s Epistles, some pieces of the Old Testament, and a small portion of a Com- 
mentary. It was spoken by the Hastern and Western Goths, who occupied the province 
of Dacia, whence they made incursions into Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. 

Old Frisian is exemplified by documents of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Modern Frisian is still spoken in Friesland, along the coasts and islands of the North Sea, 
between the Weser and the Elbe, and in Holland and Sleswick. This dialect is more closely 
allied to English than any other of the Low German Languages. There is, indeed, a well- 
known couplet, every word in which is both Frisian and English: 


“Good butter and good cheese 
Is good English and good Fries.” 


* Fitzedward Hall: Modern English, ch. vi., p. 172. j 
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Old Savon had its origin in the districts of Munster, Essen, and Cleves, and was 
spoken between the Rhine and the Elbe. The most important composition in the Old 
Saxon dialect is a poetical version (of the ninth century), of the Gospels entitled the Heljand 
(= Old English Hedland =the Healer or Saviour). The following is an extract: 


Nativitas Christi Pastoribus anunciata. 


Live. ii. 1—18. 

Unardos antfundun, The words they discovered, | Thea man an ira ‘moda. The men in their mood. 
Thea thar, ehuscalcos, Those that there, as horse- | Gisahun thar mahtigna They saw there mighty 
Uta uuarun, Without were, [grooms, | Godes Engil cuman ; God’s angel come; [spake. 
Uueros an uuahtu, Men at watch, The im tegegues sprac. That to them face-to-face 
Unuiggeo gomean, Horses to tend, Het that im thea uuardos: It bade thus them these 
Fehas aftar felda. Cattle on the field. “ Uuiht ne antdredin “ Dread not a whit [words: 
Gisahun finistri an tuue They saw the darkness in | Ledes fon them liohta. Of mischief from the light, 

twain [sphere, | Ic seal eu quad he liobora I shall to you glad things, 
Telatan an lufte; Dissipated in the atmo- | Suido uuarlico [thing, Very true 
Endi quam lioht Godes, And came a light of God Unuilleon seggean. Commands utter. 
Uuanum thurh thuiuuolcan; Through the welkin ; Cudean craft mikil. Show strength great. 
Endi thea uuardos thar And the‘words there Nu is Krist geboran, Now is Christ born. 
Bifeng an them felda. Caught on the field. An thereso selbun naht, In this self-same night, 
Sie uurdun an forhtun tho, They were in fright then Salig barn Godes.” The blessed child of God.” 


The following extract from the same poem, with a translation mto West-Saxon is 
quoted from a paper on ‘the Heljand in the Foreign Quarterly Review, April 1831, by 
Dr. Latham: 


(Heljand.) (West-Sazxon.) (English.) 
Than sat im the landes hirdi Theenne seet him se landes hirde Then:sat him(self) the landes-shep- 
Geginuuard for them gumun, Ongeanweard fore tham.guman, In front before the men, [herd 
Godes egan barn: Godes agan barn : God’s own child: 
Unelda mid is spracun Wolde mid his sprecum Would with his speech 
Spahuuord manag Wisa word manag Words-of-wisdom many 
Lerean thea liudi; Leran thone leode ; Teach the people, 
Huo sie lof Gode Hu tha lofe Gode How they the praise of God 
An thesum uueroldrikea On thissun weorold-rice On this kingdom-of-the world 
Uuirkean scoldin. Weorcian sceoldan. Work should. 


The Old Saxon is very closely allied to English, retaining many Teutonic inflexions 
that have disappeared from other Low German dialects. 


II. Of the Scanprnavian dialects the Icelandic is the purest and oldest. Old Icelandic, 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century is often called “Old Norse,” but this term 
belongs properly to Old Norwegian. 


Ill. Hich German is divided into three stages, of which the Old High German 
comprises a number of dialects spoken in Upper or South Germany from the beginning ~ 
of the eighth to the middle of ‘the eleventh century; Middle High German was spoken in 
Upper Germany from the beginning of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century; 
and Modern (or New) High German from the end of the fifteenth century to the present 
time. 


The Teutonic dialects form a sub-division of that great family of related languages known 
as Indo-European, from its comprehending not only nearly all the languages of Europe, 
but also those Indian dialects which have sprung from the Sanscrit: the term: Aryan 
(= honourable, noble) is also sometimes applied to the family. 
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This Indo-European (or Aryan) family of languages has two great divisions: 


IL. The Evropran Division: 

1. The Teutonic Languages, 

2. The Celtic (or Keltic) Languages, consisting of (1) The Cymric class, consisting of (a) Welsh, (b) 
Cornish (died out about middle of sixteenth century), (c) Bas-Breton. (2) The Gaelic (or Gadhelic) 
class, consisting of (a) Ese or Irish, (b) Gaelic (spoken in the Highlands of Scotland), (c) Mana 
(spoken in the Isle of Man). 

8. The Italic (or Romanic) Languages, comprising (1) The Old Italian dialects, as Oscan, Umbrian, 
Sabine. (2) The Romanic dialects, which have sprung from the Latin, comprising (a) Italian, (b) 
French, (c) Provencal, (d) Spanish, (e) Portuguese, (f) Rowmansch (spoken in southern Switzer- 
land), (g) Wallachian (spoken in Wallachia and Moldavia). 

4. The Hellenic Languages, comprising (1) Ancient Greek (with its various dialects: Attic, Tonic, 
Dorie, and Afolic). (2) Modern Greek. 

5. The Sclavonic Languages, comprising (1) Bulgarian. (2) Russian. (8) Illyric.. (4) Polish. (5) 
Bohemian. (6) Slovakian. (7) Upper and Lower Sorbian. (8) Polabian (on the Elbe). 

6. The Lettic Languages, comprising (1) Old Prussian. (2) Lettish (or Livonian). (8) Lithuanian. 


II. The Asrtatic Division : 
Sanscrit, Prakrit, Pali, Modern Indian Dialects, Gypsy Dialect, Zend, the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Darius, Xerxes, and their successors, Parsi, and Modern Persian.* 


The people who spoke the old and primitive tongue from which all these languages 
have sprung “must have lived together as one great community more than 3,000 years 
ago. It was formerly held that tradition, as well as the evidence of language, pointed to 
the north-eastern part of the Iranian table-land, near the Hindu-Kush mountains, as the 
original abode of this primitive people ;” but a more recent view is that Europe (probably 
Southern. Scandinavia), and not Asia, was the primal seat of the Aryans. + 

To recapitulate, English (1) is a member of the Indo-European family; (2) belongs 
to the Teutonic group; (3) is a Low German dialect; and (4) was brought into Britain 
by wandering tribes from the Continent, about A.D. 449, according to Bede, who makes the 
invaders consist of three tribes, Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The first of these came from 
the duchy of Sleswick;t the Saxons from the country between the Elbe and the Eider; and 
the Jutes from the upper part of Sleswick, or South Jutland. With these there was no 
doubt a considerable intermixture of Frisians. 

The settlements were probably made in the following order: 


1. Jutes, under Hengest and Horsa, settled in Kent, the Isle of Wight, and a part of Hampshire, 
A.D. 449 or 450. 

2. The first division of Saxons, under Hilla and Cissa, settled in Sussex, A.D. 47/7. 

3: The second division of Saxons, under Cerdic and Cynric, settled in Wessex (comprising, Hampshire, 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, and Devonshire), A.D. 495. 

4, The third division of Saxons settled in Hssex, A.D. 530. 

5. The first division of Angles settled in Hast Anglia (comprising Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and. parts of Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire). 

6. The second division of Angles, under Ida, settled in the kingdom of Beornicia (between the Tweed 
and the Firth of Forth), a.p. 547, 


“Two other kingdoms were subsequently established by the Angles—Deira (between Tweed and 
Humber), and Mercia [=march or frontier], comprehending the Midland counties. 

“Teutonic tribes were known in Britain, though they made no settlements hefore the coming of the 
Jutes. In the fourth century they made attacks upon the eastern and south-eastern coast of this island, 
from the Wash to the Isle of Wight, which, on that account, was called ‘Inttus Saxonicum,’ or the Saxon 


* See further in Morris: Historical Outlines of English Acctdence, ch. i., pp. 4-9. 

+ Report of British Association (1887), pp. 888-91. ‘ 

¢ There is to this day a district in the southern part of the duchy, between the Slie and the arm of the 
Baltic called the Flensborg Fjord, known as Angéin= England, 
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shore or Saxon frontier; and an officer known as the Count of the Saxon Shore (Comes Littoris Saxonici 
per Britannias) was appointed for its defence. These Teutonic invaders were known to the Romans and 
Celts by the name of Sawons; and this term was afterwards applied by them to the Teutonic settlers of 
the fifth century, who, however, never appear to have called themselves Saxons, but always Alnglise or 
English,” * 


CELTIC ELEMENT. 


Very few words were borrowed by the invaders from the original inhabitants (Celts 
or Kelts): basket, brag, bludgeon, bodkin, bother, bots, cairn, darn, shamrock, clan, claymore, 
spate, brose, and, through the French, baggage, bar, barrel, gravel, glebe, pickaxe, pottage, 
pouch, rogue, tan, truant, are examples. 

Garnettt+ gives a list of nearly two hundred of these words, many of which belong 
to household management; and others, such as spree, bane, whop, balderdash, &c., can 
scarcely be reckoned Classical English, The few survivals tend to show how complete 
was the extermination of the Celts; they prove that “the Celtic women were kept as 
slaves, while their husbands, the old owners of the land, were slaughtered in heaps.” t 


LATIN ELEMENT. 


What is called the Latin of the First Period, as incorporated into English, consists 
only of a few words that exercised no influence on the language, being found only in 
names of places, as castra=a camp, found in Chester, Doncaster, Manchester, Winchester, 
Towcester, &e. 

About A.D. 596 the English were converted to Christianity, and during the four 
following centuries many Latin words were introduced by the Latin missionaries and by 
English translators of Latin works into their own language. This is known as the Latin of 
the Second Period. Examples are priest (from presbyter); sacrament (from sacramentwm); 
calic (from calia=a cup); church, &c. Also a few adopted Greek words, as bishop (from 
érricxotros = an overseer), apostle, monk, angel, &c.; and some names of articles of 
commerce, as butter (butyrwm), cheese (caseus), tunie (tunica), lettuce (lactuca), pound 
(pondus), candle (candela), trowt (trutta), &e. 


SCANDINAVIAN ELEMENT. 


In the year 787 the Northmen, Norsemen, or Normans, of Scandinavia, 7.¢, of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, began to make descents on the eastern coast of England, 
Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland. These attacks went on for three centuries. In the 
ninth century these Danes obtained a permanent footing in the northern and eastern parts 
of England, subduing the kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, and Mercia; and by 
the eleventh century they had become so strong that Danish kings sat on the throne of 
England from a.p. 1013 to 1042. 

The traces of Scandinavian influence on the English Language are numerous, and 
tnay be classed under three heads: (1) names of places ; (2) in the Old English Literature 
of the North of England; and (3) in the Northern Provincial Dialects. Under the first 
head come the suffixes -by=a town, as in Grimsby, Whitby, &c.; -fell (Icel., fjall, fell)=a 
hill or table-land, as in Scawfell, Crossfell, &c.; -dalea = valley ; -thwaite=a forest clearing ; 


* Morris: Hist. Outlines of English Accidence, ch. iii. p. 18. + Philological Essays, p. 161. 
$ Kington Oliphant: Sources of Standard English, p. 19. 
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-tofi =a homestead, as in Lowestoft; -wick =a creek, a bay, as in Ipswich, Berwick, &c.; 
-oe, -ea (Icel. -ey) = an island (eyot), as in Faroe, Chelsea; -ness=a cape (or nose), as in 
Caithness, Fifeness, the Naze, &c. Besides these there are a good many common words of 
undoubted Danish origin, such as are, till, until, fro, froward, ill, bound (for a place), 
bask, busk, &e. 


It is thus seen that the Anglo-Saxon was a composite tongue, formed by the gradual 
blending of several kindred dialects, principally introduced into England between the 
middle of the fifth and the middle of the sixth century, with a considerable infusion of 
Latin derived from the Romanised Britons. The Anglo-Saxon was an inflected or syn- 
thetic language, like the Latin and Greek. It had five cases. The article, noun, adjective, 
and pronoun were declinable, having different forms for three genders and two numbers: 
the adjective, as in German, had two inflections, the definite and the indefinite; the verb 
had four moods, the indicative, subjunctive, imperative, and infinitive, and but two tenses, 
the present, or indefinite (used also as a future), and the past. There were also compound 
tenses in the active voice, and a passive voice, formed, as in English, by auxiliaries. The 
auxiliaries usually retained their force as independent verbs, and were not employed as 
mere indications of time, as in English, The Anglo-Saxon had ten forms for the article, 
five for the noun, and ten terminations for the positive degree of adjectives; the irregular 
verbs had thirteen endings, without including the inflected cases of the participles. 

The Anglo-Saxon language attained its height during the reign of Alfred (870-901). 

In Anglo-Saxon poetry the distinctive feature was alliteration, the rule of which, 
stated in general terms, was as follows: In each couplet, three emphatic words (or by 
poetic licence accented syllables), two in the first line (or half-line), and one in the second, 
must commence with the same consonant, or with vowels, in which case the initials might 
be, and generally were, different. 

The event which exercised the greatest influence on the English Language was the 
Norman Invasion in 1066. Through it French became the language of the Court, of the 
nobility, of the clergy, of literature, and of all who wished or sought for advancement in 
Church or State. From the Normans are derived most of the terms connected with 


1. Feupatism & War.—Aid, arms, armour, assault, banner, baron, captain, chivalry, duke, fealty, 
jief, homage, lance, tournament, vassal, &c. 

2. THE CuHuRcH.—Altar, Bible, baptism, ceremony, friar, homily, piety, penance, prayer, preach, 
sermon, sacrifice, saint, tonsure, &c, 


3. THE Law.—Assize, attorney, case, cause, chancellor, court, estate, fee, felony, judge, jury, plaintiff, 
plea, plead, statute, sue, tax, ward. 


4, THE CHAsE.—Bay (2), 8., brace, chase, couple, course, covert, falcon, leveret, quarry, rabbit, reynard, 
venison, &e. 


For all this, as Robert of Gloucester says: 


“Lowe men holdeth to Englyss, and to her kinde speche yute.” 
(“The lower classes cling to English, and to their native tongue yet.”) 


The most important changes due to French influence are: (1) c before the Conquest 
was pronounced hard, like k, after the Conquest it assumed a soft sound like s, and also 
the softened sounds of ch, sh; (2) s, which was the general plural termination of French 
nouns, became the received sign of the plural in English; and (8) -th, the ending of the 
third person singular of the present indicative, was gradually softened to s. 
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In process of time the two races—the conquerors and the conquered—coalesced, and 
became one people, the language of the majority prevailing, so much so, that in 1349 
Latin ceased to be taught in schools through the medium of French,* and in 1362 it 
was enacted by Act of Parliament that all pleadings in the law courts should hence- 
forth be conducted in English, because, as is stated in the preamble to the Act, 
French was becoming so much unknown in the kingdom that persons who were parties 
to suits had no knowledge or understanding of what was said for or against them by 
the pleaders. 

The Norman-French was essentially a Latin tongue, and through it was. added to the 
English another Latin element, usually termed the Latin of the Third Period.t 

The Latin element is thus seen to: have entered the language either directly or 
endirectly : tndirectly in the first three periods, and directly in the fourth period. We 
frequently find two forms of the same word, one taken indirectly, the other directly 
from the Latin :— 


Indirectly, through Directly borrowed from 
Norman-French. the Latin. Latin. 
Balm a0 ae aes Balsam... BB tee Balsamum. 
Caitiff ... A oo Captive ... BS opt Captivus. 
Feat 7 oor Pe Fact BSA “og ao Factum. 
Fashion ... seid soa Faction... Bae sem Factio. 


* Trevisa (Polycronicon, ii. 157) fixes the time of the great plague of 1349 as the point after which the popular 
fancy for speaking French began to abate. He says: “As hyt ys yknowe hous meny maner people bub in pis ylond, 
ber bub also of so meny people longages & tonges; nopeles Walschmen & Scottes, bat bub nogt ymelled wib ope 
nacions, holdep wel ny here furste longage & speche, botesef Scottes, bat were som tyme confederat & wonede wip be 
Pictes, drawe somewhat after here speche. Bote pe Flemmynges, bat woneb in be west syde of Wales, habbeb yleft 
here strange speche and spekeb Saxonlych ynow. Also Hnglysch men, beys hy hadde fram be begynnyng pre maner 
speche, Souperon, Norperon, & Myddel speche (in the myddel of pe lond), as hy come of bre maner people of Germania ;, 
nopeles, by commyxstion & mellyng furst wip Danes & afterward wip Normans, in menye be contray longage ys apeyred, 
& some vsep strange wlaffyng, chyteryng, harryng & garryng, grisbittyng. pis apeyryng of be burb-tonge ys by-cause 
of twey binges :—on ys, for chyldern in scole, agenes pe vsage and manere of al ober nacions, bub compelled for to leue 
here oune longage, & for to construe here lessons & here binges a Freynsch, & habbep, subthe be Normans come furst in- 
to Engelond. Also, gentil men children bub ytaust for to speke Freynsch fram tyme bat a bub yrokked in here cradel, 
and connep speke & playe wib a child hys brouch; and oplondysch men wol lykne ham-sylf to gentil men, & fondepb 
wip gret bysynes for to speke Freynsch, for to be more ytold of. 

“bys maneré was moche y-vsed to-fore be furste moreyn, & ys sebthe somdel ychaunged. For Iohan Cornwall, a. 
mayster of grameve, chayngede be lore in gramer-scole, & construccion of Freynsch in-to Englysch; & Richard 
Penerych lurnede bat manere techyng of hym, and ober men of Pencrych; so bat now, be ser of oure Lord a pousand 
bre hondred four score & fyue, of be secunde kyng Richard after be conquest nyne, in al be gramer-scoles of Engelond 
childern leueb Frensch & construep & lurnep an Englysch, and habbep be7’-by avauntage in on syde & desavauntage yn 
anober ; here avauntage ys, bat a lurneb here gramer yn lasse tyme ban childern wer ywoned to do—disavauntage ys, 
bat now childern of gramer-scole connep no more Frensch ban can here lift heele, & bat ys harm for ham, & a scholle 
passe be se & trauayle in strange londes, & in meny caas also. Also gentil men habbeb now moche yleft for to teche 
here childern Frensch. Hyt semeb a gret wondwr hou Englysch, bat ys be burbtonge of Hnglysch men & here oune 
longage & tonge, ys so dyuers of soun in pis ylond; & be longage of Normandy ys comlyng of a-nober lond, & hab on 
maner soun among all men bat spekep hyt aryst in Engelond. Nobeles ber ys as meny dyuers mane Frensch yn be rem 
of Fraunce as ys dyuers manere Englysch in be rem of Engelond. 

“ Also, of be forseyde Saxon tonge bat ys deled a pre, and ys abyde scarslych wib feaw vplondysch men, & ys gret 
wondur; for men of be est wib men of be west, as hyt were vndwr be same party of heuene, acordep more in sounyng of 
speche pan men of be norb wib men of phe soup; per-fore hyt ys bat Mercij, bat bub men of myddel Engelond, as hyt were 
parteners of be endes, vndurstondep betre pe syde longages, Norberon & Souberon, ban Norberon & Souberon yndur- 
stondep eyber ober. 

“Al be longage of be Norbhumbres, & specialych at sork, ys so scharp, slyttyng & frotyng, & vnschape, bat we 
Soubevon men may bat longage vnnebe vndwrstonde. Y trowe bat bat ys bycause bat a bub nys to strange men & aliens 
pat spekeb strangelych, and also by cause bat be kynges of Engelond woneb alwey fer fram bat contray: For a bub 
more yturned to be soub contray; & sef a gob to be norb contray, a gob wip gret help and strengthe. pe cause why a 
bub more in be soup contray pan in be norp may be, betre cornlond, more people, more noble cytes, & more profytable 
hauenes.” 

+ The title of Zatin of the Fourth Period is given to the large number of Latin words introduced into 
the language from the revival of learning in the beginning of the sixteenth century up to the present time. 
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We also borrowed words from the Greek, but to a much less degree, while miscellan- 
eous words have become naturalized from other languages, as, from Hebrew (abbot, amen, 
cabal, cherub, sabbath, &c.), from Arabic (admiral, alchemy, alkali, arrack, assassin, caliph, 
chemistry, talisman, zenith, &c.), from Persian (caravan, chess, dervish, orange, pasha, sash, 
shawl, turban, &c.), from American (canoe, cocoa, hammock, maize, tobacco, tomahawk, 
wigwam, &e.), and from Turkish (caftan, chouse, divan, scimitar, &c.). In short, we have 
borrowed from almost every language under the sun such words as are appropriate to 
materials or productions new to us. 


Before the Norman Conquest there were two dialects in England—the Northern and 
the Southern. The former has handed down to us a very scanty literature, while the 
latter was the literary language of the country, and in it were written the best of 
our oldest English works, many of which have come down tous. Dr. Morris gives the 
following as the chief points of grammatical difference between the two dialects :* 

(1) The loss of -n in the infinitive ending of verbs: 

N. drinc-a, S. drinc-an = to drink. 


(2) The first person singular indicative ends in -u or -o, instead of -e: 
N. Ic drinc-o. 8. drine-e=1 drink. 
(8) The second ‘person singular present indicative often ends in -s, rather than in -s», and we find it 
in the second person singular perfect indicative of weak verbs: 
N. dhu ge-plantad-es. S. ge-plantad-est = thou hast planted. 


(4) The third person singular frequently ends in -s instead of -th: 
N. he gewyrces. 8. gewyrcath = he works. 


(5) The third plural present indicative and the second person plural imperative often have -s instead of -th : 
N. hia onfoas. 8. hi onfoath = they receive. 


(6) The occasional omission of ge- before the passive participle: 
N. hered. S. geherod = praised. 


(7) The occasional use of active participle in -and instead of -end: 
N. drincande. S. drincende = drinking. 


(8) The use of aren for syndon or synd =are (in all persons of the plural), 
In nouns there is much irregularity as compared with the Southern dialect: 


(9) Plurals end in -a, -u, -o, or -e, instead of -an: 
N. heorta. S. heortan = hearts. 
N. witegu. 8S. witegan = prophets. 
N. ego. S. eagan = eyes. 
N. nome. S. naman = names. 


(10) -es is sometimes found instead of -e as the genitive suffix of feminine nouns. 
(11) the and thio are sometimes found for se (masc.) and seo (fem.) = the. 
(12) The plural article tha sometimes occurs for the demonstrative pronoun hi= they. 


The oldest specimen of English known is preserved in a quotation by the Venerable 
Bede (672-735) from the composition of an early contemporary, Cedmon, a monk of 
Durham.t It is here given in two versions: 


Nu scylun hergan Nu we sceolan herigean Now we should praise 

Hefaen ricaes uard, Heofon-rices weard, The heaven-kingdom’s preserver, 
Metudes meecti, Metodes mihte, The might of the Creator, 
End his modgidane. And his médgeSane. And his mood-thought, 


* Historical Outlines of English Accidence, ch. iv., pp. 41, 42. 
+ See an account of him from King Alfred’s translation of Beda, printed in Sweet’s Anglo-Sawon Reader, 
pp. 46-50, and fuller in Thorpe’s edition of Cxdmon, printed for the Society of Antiquaries of London, 1832, 


by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A., pp. xxii, xxiii. 
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Uere uuldur fadur, 
Sue he uundra gihuaes, 
Eci drictin, 


Ord stelide. 


Eeé drihten, 


Weore wuldor feeder, 
Sva he wuldres gehwes, 


Ord onstealde. 


The glory-father of works, 
As he, of wonders, each 
Eternal Lord, 

Originally established. 


We here give an example of Anglo-Saxon from the Cotton MS. Tiberius, B. xi, in 
the British Museum (C. i.) written about the end of the ninth century, and containing 
King Alfred’s West Saxon version of Pope Gregory’s Pastoral Care :* 


(Cotton.) 

Xxxli. Dette on odre wisan sint to manainne %a ofer- 
modan and %a upahafenan on hiora mode, on ore Sa 
earmheortan and $a wacmodan. 

On o%dre wisan sint to manianne Se modgan and %a 
fortruwedan, on odre wisan 8a unmodgan and %a un- 
Sristan. Da fortruwedan, Sonne hie him selfum to swide 
truwiad, hie forsiod odre men, and eac forcwedaS. Da 
bytelmodan Sonne and %a un%ristan, Sonne hie ongietad 
hiera unbeldo, and hiera unmihte, hie weorda% oft ormode. 
Da modgan Sonne and %a fortruwodan, ealla hiera agen 
St hie synderlice Sencead o8dSe doS hie wenad Set Set 
sie Set betste; ac Sa unmodigan and 8a ungedyrstegan 
wenad Sat Set swidSe forsewenlic sie dette hie S03, and 
fordon weordad oft ormode. Ac 6m lareowe is swide 
smealice to undersecanne be Sem weorcum Sara ofertru- 
wudena, St hie him gecyden Sette on Sam Singum be 
hie him selfum swe switSe liciad, Set hie Gode mislicia%. 


(English.) 

xxxli. That the proud and puffed up in spirit are 
to be admonished in one way, and in another the humble 
and faint-hearted. 

The proud and presumptuous are to be admonished 
in one way, in another the humble and diffident. The 
presumptuous when too cenfident in themselves, despise 
and revile others. The faint-hearted and diffident, per- 
ceiving their want of courage and strength, often despair. 
The proud and presumptuous think that all their own 
special thoughts and deeds are the best ; but the humble 
and timid think that what they do is very contemptible, 
and therefore despair. But the teacher must very nar- 
rowly investigate the works of the presumptuous, that 
they show them that in the things wherein they please. 
themselves so much they displease God. 


The following extract from an entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 


1137, shows the progress of the language :— 


(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.) 


J ne canne ne i ne mai tellen alle be wunder ne alle be 
pines beet hi diden wrecce men on pis land; and pet 


lastede ba xix. wintre wile Stephne was king; and zure it © 


was uuerse and uuerse. Hi leiden geildes on be tunes 
zeure um wile, and clepeden it tenserie (sic). DA be wrecce 
men ne hadden nan more to giuen, ba reueden hi and 
brendon alle be tunes; beet wel bu mihtes faren all a deis 
fare sculdest pu neure finden man in tune sittende, ne land 
tiled. Da was corn dere, and flesc, and cese, and butere ; 
for nan ne wes 0 be land. Wrecce men sturuen of hun- 
geer; sume ieden on elmes be waren sum wile rice men; 
sum flugen ut of lande. 


(Englished.) 

I neither can nor may tell all the wounds or all the 
tortures which they inflicted on wretched men in the land; 
and that lasted the nineteen winters that Stephen was 
king ; and ever it was worse and worse. They laid imposts. 
on the towns continually, and called it “ censerie.” When 
the wretched men had no more to give, they robbed and 
burned all the towns, so that thou mightest well go a day’s 
journey and thou shouldst never find a man sitting in town, 
or the land tilled. Then was corn dear, and flesh, and 
cheese, and butter ; for there was none inthe land. Wretched 
men died of hunger; some went seeking alms who at one 
while were rich men; some fled out of the land. 


The following extract from Layamon’s Brut, written in Worcestershire before 1800, 
is an example of the West Saxon of the thirteenth century: 


He nom ba Englisca boc 
Tha makede Seint Beda; 
An other he nom on Latin 
Tha makede Seint Albin, That St. Alban made, 

And the feire (sic) Austin, And the fair Austin, 

The fulluht broute hider in. Who Baptism brought hither. 
Boc he nom be pridde, Book he took the third, 
Leide ther amidden, Laid there amid, 


He took the English book 
That St. Beda made; 
Another he took in Latin 


Tha makede a Frenchis clere That made a French clerk 
Wace was ihoten, Wace was hight, 

The wel couthe writen ; Who well could write ; 
And he hit sef thare ethelen And he gave it to the noble 
Aelionor, the wes Henries Eleanor, who was Henry’s 
Thes heges kinges. [quene, The high king, [queen. 
Lagamon leide peos boc, Layamon laid these books, 
And ba leaf wende. And the leaves turned. 


* Edited by H. Sweet, for Early English Text Society, 1871-2, For other specimens, see Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon 


Reader (Clarendon Press, 1876), pp. 208, 209. 


+ Edited by Sir F. Madden, for Roxburghe Club, 1832. 
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The following extract from the Ancren Riwle (= Rules for Anchorites) gives an 
example of West Saxon (Dorsetshire) dialect about 1220.* It illustrates an early stage 
of the transition from Anglo-Saxon to English: 


Bacbitare, be bited oder men bihinden, beod of two 
maneres: auh be latere beoS wurse. pe uorme cumed al 
openlich and saiéh euel to anoSer, and speaued ut his 
atter, so muchel so him euer to mu%e cume’, and gulched 
at al somed bet be attri heorte sent up to be tunge. Ac pe 
latere cume% ford al on oSer wise, and is wurse ueond ben 
be oer: auh under ureondes huchel, weorpe’ adun pet 
heaue®, and ford on uor te sihen ei he owiht sigge: and 
make®% dinpie chere: bisaumple® longe abuten uor to beon 
be betere ileued. Auh hwon hit alles cume® ford beonne 
is hit yeoluh atter. 


(Translation.) 

Backbiters, who bite other men behind [their backs] 
are of two kinds, but the latter [kind] is the worse. The 
former cometh quite openly, and sayeth evil of another, 
and speweth out his venom, as much as ever comes to his 
mouth, and throweth out, all at once, what the venomous 
heart sends up to their tongue. But the latter comes out 
quite in a different way, and is a worse fiend than the 
other, yet under the cloak of a friend. He casteth down 
his head, and begins to sigh before he says anything, 
and makes sad cheer, [and] moralizes long about [the 
point] to be the better believed. But, when it all comes 
forth, then is it yellow venom. 


By the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it is possible to distinguish three great 


varieties of English: 


(1) The Southern dialect, spoken in all the counties south of the Thames, in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, 
and in parts of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 


(2) The Northern dialect, spoken in Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, and in the Lowlands 


of Seotland. 


(3) The Midland dialect spoken in the whole of the Midland counties, in the Hast Anglian counties, and 
in the counties west of the Pennine chain, 7.c., in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and 


Shropshire. 


The most convenient test by which to distinguish these dialects from one another is 
the inflection of the plural present indicative: the Southern dialect employs -eth; the 


Midland -en ; the Northern uses -es. 
the Southern and Midland dialects in -eth. 


The Northern dialect has its imperative plural in -es ; 


The Southern dialect was fond, as it still is, of using v where the other dialects used f, 


as vo = fa = foe, vinger = finger, &e. 
used for s, as, zinge = to sing. 


N. rike=S. riche = kingdom. 


In the Old Kentish of the fourteenth century z was 
The Northern dialect used the guttural k in many words 
where the Southern preferred the palatal ch, as: 


N. croke=S. crouche = cross. 


The Southern dialect often had 6 and wu, where the Northern had @ and 7: 


N. hil=S. hul = hill. 


N. pit=S. put = pit. 


N. dn=S. 6n (oon) = one, 


In the Northern dialect -at = to, was used as a sign of the infinitive mood: 
N. sal and suld=S. schel and schuld. 


The Northern dialect contained many Scandinavian forms, as: 


N. hethen=S8. henne = hence. 
N. fra =S. fram =from. 
N. -by =S.tun- = town. 


NA de Shea = to. 
N. slik =S. swich = such. 
N. werre=S. wyrse = worse. 


The Midland dialect has various forms, of which (1) the Kast Midland (spoken in 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk) and (2) the West Midland (spoken in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Shropshire) are most marked. 


* Edited for Camden Society by Rey. J. Morton, B.D., 1853, pp. 86-88. ° 
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The East Midland dialect had one especial peculiarity, viz., the coalescence of pronouns 
with verbs, and even with pronouns, as: 


caldes = calde + es = called them. get = ge + it = she + it. 
hes =he + es=he + them. mes = me + es = one (Fr. on) + them, 


The West Midland had its peculiarities, as ho—=she ; hit =its; shyn = shuln (plural). 

The Midland dialect was the form of speech which culminated in the present literary 
English. As stated above it had many varieties, but the most important was the Hast 
Midland. As early as the beginning of the thirteenth ctntury it had thrown off most 
of its older inflections, and had begun to be cultivated as a literary dialect. In this 
dialect Wycliffe, Gower, and Chaucer wrote, as well as the older and well-known authors, 
Orm (or Ormin) and Robert of Brunne. It was, however, Chaucer’s influence that raised 
this dialect to the position of a standard language. In Chaucer’s time it was the 
language of the metropolis, and had probably found its way south of the Thames into 
Kent and Surrey. 

At a later period the Southern dialect had so far retreated before it as to become 
Western rather than Southern; in fact, the latter designation was applied to the language 
which had become the standard one. 

George Puttenham (Art of English Poetrie), writing in 1589, speaks of three dialects 
—the Northern, Western, and Southern.* The Northern was that spoken north of the 
Trent; the Southern was that south of the Trent, which was also the language of the 
court, of the metropolis, and of the surrounding shires; the Western, as now, was confined 
to the counties of Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, &c.+ 

The celebrated Proclamation of Henry III. (1258) is by many considered the earliest 
specimen of composition in the English tongue.t 

To make the distinction between the dialects more clear, the following specimens, all 
representing the language of the same half-century are given:— 


1, SoutHERN Dratect.—Of this the following quotation from the Ayenbite of Inwyt 
(=Zhe Remorse of Conscience), by Dan Michael of Northgate (Kent), c. A.D. 1340, is an 
example :§ 


(Sermon on Matthew xxiv. 43.) (Translation.) 

Uor to sseawy be lokynge of man wyp-imne. pellyche For to show the care of man within. This example 
ane uorbysne / oure lhord ihesu crist zayp. “pis uorzope our Lord Jesus Christ saith, “Know this forsooth: that 
ywyteb. pet yef be uader of be house wyste huyche time if the father of the house knew at which time the thief 
pe byef were comynde: uorzobe he wolde waky / and was coming, forsooth, he would watch, and would not 
nolde nagt bolye bet me dolue his hous.” | Be bise uader of suffer any one to break into his house.” By this father of 
house me may onderstonde / be wyl of skele. tohuam the house we may understand the will of heaven, to 
be-longeb moche mayné. postes. and his besteriinge. wyt. whom belong many attendants, as thoughts and his 


* “Our maker (poet) therefore at these dayes shall not follow Piers Plowman, nor Gower, nor Lydgate, nor 
yet Chaucer, for their language is now out of use with us: neither shall he take the termes of Northern-men, such as 
they use in dayly talke, whether they be noble men, or gentlemen, or of their best clarkes, all is a matter ; nor in effect 
any speach used beyond the river of Trent, though no man can deny but that theirs is the purer English Saxon at this 
day, yet it is not so courtly nor so current as our Southerne English is, no more is the far Westerne man’s speach; ye 
shall therefore take the usual speach of the Court, and that of London and the shires lying about London within lx 
myles, and not much above. I say not this but that in every shyre of England there be gentlemen and others that 
speake but specially write as good Southerne as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, but not the common people of every 
shire, to whom the gentlemen and also their learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, but herein we are already 
ruled by th’ English dictionaries and other bookes written by learned men.” 

+ Morris: Outlines of English Accidence, ch. iv., p. 47. { See Harle: Philology of the English Taaguc, p. 72. 

§ Edited by Dr, Morris for Philological Society, 1866, pp, 263-4, ; 
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and dedes / ase wel wib-oute: ase wyb-inne. pet is to 
zigge / huych mayné / to moche slac / and wylles-uol 

; _ ssel by: bote yef be ilke uaderes stefhede hise strayny / 
and ordayny. Vor zobe yef he hym a lyte of his bysyhede 
wyb-drasb: huo may zigge / hou postes. exen. earen. 
tonge. and alle ober wyttes : becomeb wylde. 


1 The following extract is from William 
=” 1313-1327), De Baptismo: 


Christendom his that sacrement, 2 
That men her ferst fongeth; r 
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emotions, sense and deeds, as well without as within: 
that is to say, such attendants will be too slow and wilful, 
unless that father’s firmness restrain them and keep them 
in order. Forsooth, if he withdraws a little of his dili- 
gence, who may say how thoughts, aye, ears, and all the 
other senses, become wild. 


de Shoreham (Vicar of Otford, Kent, A.D. 


He is sauffe evere-more. 
Therfore ine wine me ne may, 


; Hit openeth ous to the hevene blisse Inne sithere ne inne pereye, 

: That many men after longeth Ne ine thinge that nevere water nes, 

“= Wel sore; Thors cristninge man may reneye, 

For who that entreth ther, Ne inne ale.* 

2. NorTHERN Diatect.—The following extract from the Larly English Psalter, from 


a MS. written about the middle of the reign of Edward II.,t represents the speech of 
Yorkshire and Northumberland during the lavter half of the thirteenth century: 


Laverd, oure Laverd, hou selkouth is 
Name pine in alle land pis. 

For upe-hoven es bi mykel-hede 
Over hevens pat ere brade; 


Of mouth of childer and soukand 
Made pou lof in ilka land, 

For pi faes; pat bou for-do 

pe fai, be wreker him unto. 


¢ From The Pricke of Conscience (ll. 1412-1446), by Richard Rolle de Hampole 
% (died a.p. 1349), written c. 1340 (Northumberland dialect) :t 


pe life of bis world es ful unstable, 
And ful variand and chaungeable, 
Als es sene in contrarius manere, 
By be times and vedirs and sesons here, 
For be world and worldis life togider 

] Chaunges and turnes oft hider and pider, 
And in a state duelles ful short while, 
Unnethes be space of a myle. 


ee $8. MipLAND DIALEcTs: 
- Midland dialect in the year 1120. 


Pa seonde ce kyning efter pone abbode pet he 
_ euestilice scolde to him cumon, and he swa dyde. Da 
~ ewed se kyning to pan abbode: “La, leof Szxulf, ic 
e geseond efter pe for mine saule purfe, and ic hit 
pe wel secgon for whi min broSor Peada and min 
freond Oswi ongunnen an mynstre Criste to loue 
te Petre. Oc min brober is faren of pisse liue, 
Crist wolde. Oc ic wile be gebidden, la, leoue 
at pat hii wirce ceuostlice on pere werce, and ic be 
den puerto gold and siluer, land and ahte, and al 
et ae behofes. ” Da feorde se abbot ham, and 


ars 


st ge x 


tract from the writer, ge says Mr Kington ‘Oliphant § more 


And for-pi bat be worlde is swa unstable 
Alle bat men sese bar-in es chaungeable ;, 
For God ordayns here, als es his wille, 
Sere variaunce for certayn skille, 

Of be tyms, and wedirs, and sesons, 

In taken of be worldes condicions, 

pat swa unstable er and variande, 

pat ful short while may in a state stande. 


(1) Last Midland.—tThe following is an example of the East 
It is taken from a forged Peterborough Charter, 
inserted in the Peterborough Chronicles under the year 656: 


(Translation.) 

Then the king sent after the abbot that he should 
come to him speedily, and he did so. Then said the 
king to the abbot, “Lo, dear Sexulf, I have sent after 
thee for my soul’s need, and I will tell thee well why 
my brother Peada and my dear friend Oswi began a 
minster to the glory of Christ and St. Peter. But my 
brother is gone from this life, as Christ willed it, But 
I will pray to thee, my dear friend, that they may 
work diligently in the work, and I will find thee there- 
to gold and silver, land and goods, and all that thereto — 
behoves.” Then went the abbot home, and began to 
work. * 
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the twelfth century. The Monk Ormin wrote a metrical paraphrase of the Gospels, with 
comments of his own, somewhere about the year 1200.... He is the last of our English 
makers who can be said to have drunk from the undefiled Teutonic well. In the course 
of his lengthy poem (over 20,000 lines) he uses only four or five French words, and his 
few Latin words are Church phrases known in our land long before the Norman Conquest. 
On the other hand, he has scores of Scandinavian words, the result of the Norse settle- 
ment in our eastern shires three hundred years before his day. His book is the most 
thoroughly Danish poem ever written in England that has come down to us: many of 
the words now in our mouths are found for the first time in his pages. He probably 
lived some few miles north of Nottingham. In his poem we see clearly the transition 
to the Middle English of Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, &. He uses the new soft ch, and 
writes sh for the older sc. He softens g into y, as in e3he = eage = eye; 3ung = geong = 
young; he uses that as a demonstrative, and not as a neuter article; he does not inflect 
the article, in this respect being far ahead of the Kentish writer of 1340. Ormin was the 
first English writer to put what before a substantive without regard to gender: as, “ What 
man? Whal woman?” He uses aren for are, as well as beon and sinndenn. Hr 
weron with him sometimes becomes pe33 were, as in the Southern Homilies; while pu 
were is turned into bw wass, and ic sceall becomes I shall. Bed is cut down to be, and 
beon to ben. Ormin was an orthoépist of Nature’s own making, and in his system of 
spelling we have the first known attempt at orthoépical reform in ‘the history of our 
tongue. The principal peculiarities of his orthography consist in a doubling of the 
consonant whenever it follows a vowel having any sound except that which is now 
indicated by the annexation of a final e to the single consonant. Thus, pane would be 
written pan by Orm, but pan, pann; mean, men, but men, menn; pine, pin, but pin, 
pinn ; tune, tun, but tun, tunn. The versification departs from the Anglo-Saxon standard, 
in wanting alliteration and in possessing a regular metrical flow; and from the Norman- 
French in wanting rhyme. 


(Translation.) 

And affterr batt ta wass he ded And after that then he was dead 

In all hiss miccle sinne. In all his great sin. 
Acc ber wass mikell ofergarrt But there was great haughtiness 

And modisnesse shewedd and pride shown. 
Abutenn batt stinnkennde lic about that stinking body 

per itt wass brobht till eorpe3 when it was brought to earth [the grave]§ 
forr all be bere wass bilessd For all the bier was overlaid 


wibb beetenn gold and sillferr, 

and all itt wass exswher bisett 
wibb deorewurrpe staness, 

and all batt wede patt ter wass 
uppon pe bere fundenn, 

all wass itt off be bettste pall 
pat anig mann mags ashenn, 


with beaten gold and silver, 

and it was all everywhere set 
with precious stones, 

and all the apparel that there was 
found upon the bier, 

all was of the best cloth 
that any man may own. 


From an anonymous poem, The Story of Genesis & Exodus (c. 1250), ll. 2095-2110: 


Do drempte pharaon king a drem, 
Shat he stod bi Se flodes strem, 

And %eden [SeSen] ut-comen .vii. neet, 
Euerilc wel swide fet and gret, 

And .vii. lene after So, 

Se deden Se .vii. fette wo, 

Se lene hauen %e fette freten; 

Sis drem ne mai Se king for-geten. 


And oder drem cam him bi-foren, 

vii. eares wexen fette of coren, 

On an busk rane and wel tidi, 

And .vii. lene rigt Sor-bi, 

welkede, and smale, and drugte numer, 
Se ranc he hauen %o oue7-cumen, 
To-samen it smiten and, on a stund, 
Se fette Srist hem to So grund, 
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In the Handlyng Synne,* a translation by Robert Manning, otherwise known as 
Robert of Brunne (i.¢., Bourne, a village a few miles from Rutland), from a French poem, 
the Manuel des Péchés, written by William of Waddington about thirty years before, we 
see foreshadowed more clearly than in any other work the course which English Literature 
was destined to take. The English poem differs from all its predecessors in its vocabu- 
lary, for it contains but a scanty proportion of those Teutonic words which were soon to 
fall out of use, and a most copious proportion of French words. It was begun about 
1303. “The Handlyng Synne shows how the different tides of speech, flowing from 
Southern, Western, and Northern shires alike, met in the neighbourhood of Rutland, and 


all helped to shape the New English.” + 


Se now what seynt Poule seys 
Yn a pystyl, be same weys,— 
“‘poghe y speke as weyl wib tung 


As any man or aungel hab song, 
And y lyve nat wip charyte 
No byhg avayleb hyt to me. 


From The Voyage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, c. 1356 :t 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Of the Contrees and Yles that ben beSonde the lond of Cathay; 
and of the Frutes there; and of xxii Kynges enclosed 
within the Mountaynes. 


Now schalle I seye sou sewyngly of contrees and yles, 
that ben besonde the contrees that I have spoken of, 
Wherfore I seye 50u, in passynge be the lond of Cathaye, 


2. West Midland Dialect. 
The Deluge, ll. 309-358: 


Make to be a mancioun and bat is my wylle, 

A cofer closed of tres, clanlych planed; 

Wyrk wonez berinne for wylde and for tame, 
And penne cleme hit with clay comly with-inne, 


toward the high Ynde, and toward Bacharye, men passen 
be a kyngdom, that men clepen Caldilhe; that is a fulle 
fair contre. 

And there groweth a maner of fruyt, as though it 
weren Gowrdes; and whan thei ben rype, men kutten 
hem a-to, and men fynden with-inne a lytylle best, in 
flesch, in bon and blode, as thogh it were a lytille 
lomb, with-outen wolle. 


From Early English Alliterative Poems, circ. A.D. 1860,* 


And alle be endentur dryuen daube with-outen. 
And bus of lenbe ad of large bat come bou make, 
pre hundred of cupydez pou holde to pe lenbe, 
Of fyfty fayre ouer-bwert forme the brede. 


In the following extract from an anonymous poem, known as The Romance of William 
and the Werwolf (ll. 3-11), we have an example of the dialect of Shropshire, circ. 1360: 


Hit bifel in pat forest bere fast by-side, 

pere woned a wel old cherl bat was a couherde, 
pat fele winteres in bat forest fayre had kepud 
Mennes ken of be cuntré as a comen herde, 

And pus it bi-tide pat time, as tellen oure bokes. 


pis cowherd comes on a time to kepen is bestes, 

Fast by-side be borws bere be barn was inne. 

pe herd had wip him an hound his hert to ligt, 

For to bayte on his bestes waune pai to brode 
went. 


We have now reached the point of time when the English Language, as we have it 


now, began to assume a fixed form. The three great writers, William Langland, the author 
ot The Vision of Piers Plowman probably, Wycliffe, the reformer and translator of the Bible, 
and Chaucer, together developed that particular dialect (Midland) which ultimately became 
the literary form of the language. The interest and importance of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman depend not only on the excellence of its literary execution, and the insight which 
it gives us into the inner life of our ancestors, but also on the fact that it is the first 
zomposition in which the English spirit and genius are distinctly perceptible. Though 
written in a dialect, it heralded the speedy advent of the time when, under the lead of 


* Edited for Roxburghe Club by F. J. Furnivall. + Kington Oliphant: Sources of Standard English, p. 182. 
} Edited by J. O. Halliwell, London, 1839, from edition of 1825, pp. 263-4. Reprinted by Cassell & Company 
(Limited), London, 1883 (pp. 165-6). 
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Chaucer and Gower, the literary speech assumed a definite form and character. The 
Vision has come down to us in three texts, written respectively in 13862, 1877, and 1393.* 
The numerous MSS. of the work in existence show how widely it was circulated.¢ In 
one point it possesses for us a peculiar interest, viz, that it is written according to the 
old alliterative system of versification, being the last important composition written in 
that style. The author, whoever he was, was evidently connected with the clerical pro- 
fession, as is indicated by the acquaintance with ecclesiastical literature displayed in the 
poem. He had an accurate knowledge of the Latin Scriptures, the Treatises of the Fathers, 
and the works of commentators and expositors.t His diction is more archaic than that of 
Chaucer, but the syntax, structure, and vocabulary present a marked resemblance. The 
following are the principal points in Langland’s grammar: 


I. Nouns.—The nominative plural generally ends in -es, sometimes in -s, and occasionally in -s; -is 
also occurs, as in wittis, and very rarely -us, as in folus. Some few plurals end in -en, as chylderen. A 
few nouns, such as folk, which were originally neuter, are unchanged in the plural. Some plurals are ° 
formed by vowel change, as gees, men, fete (or feet). The genitive singular ends in -es, sometimes corrupted 
into -is, as cattes, cattis. The genitive plural ends in -en or -ene, as clerken, The dative singular commonly 
ends in -e, as to bedde. 

II. Adjectives.—The distinction between definite and indefinite adjectives is difficult, owing to the 
irregularity of the alliterative rhythm, and the additions and corruptions of scribes and copyists. Plural 
adjectives should, and generally do, end in -e, as alle. Very rarely plural adjectives of French origin end 
in -es. The comparative of heigh is herre; superlative, heate. Adjectives and adverbs ending in -ly, some- 
times form their comparatives and superlatives in loker, lokest, as light, lightloker, lightlokest. 

ITI. Pronouns are the same as in Chaucer, but besides sche, the older form heo is used, and besides 
bei, the older form h (hy). There are also traces of dialectic confusion and admixture in the use of the 
pronouns; their is denoted by here, her, or hir; them by hem, &c. 

IV. Verbs.—The indicative plural ends both in -en and -eth, as geten, conneth. Thus, in Passus, iii. 
ll. 80-81, we find: 


For bese aren men on bis molde: pat moste harme wercheth 
To pe pore peple: that parcel-mele diggen. 


He sometimes uses a singular verb with a plural noun, especially the verb is or was, as: 


Bobe lyf and lyme és lost from my speche. Passus, v. 99. 


The abbreviated forms sit (= sitteth), rit(—rideth), halt (=holdeth), and the like, occur in Langland, as in 
Chaucer.§ The anomalous verbs and negative verbs (such as nam—=am not, nelle—will not), adverbs, Kc., 
are much the same as in Chaucer. The past tense of weak verbs which should end in -ede, ends, commonly, 
in -ed only, both in the singular and plural, as pley-ed, but sometimes the full plural form -eden occurs. In 
weak verbs, which should form their past tenses in -de or -te, the final e is often dropped. Thus, went for 
wente. In strong verbs, which should terminate (in the first and third persons singular of the past tense) 
in a consonant, we often find an e added; thus, I shope for I shop. The plural generally has the correct 
form, -en, as chosen. In the infinitive mood some verbs are found with the ending -ze or -ye, and final e is 
sometimes dropped. The present participle ends in -yng, as worchyng, but the ending -inde occurs occasionally ; 
the prefix y- is often found before past participles, sometimes even before past tenses. 


The next writer who exercised an important and decided influence in developing the 
particular dialect which has become the literary. form of the English Language is 
Wyclif, or Wycliffe. John Wycliffe was born at the village of Hipswell, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, about 1324, and died at the vicarage of Lutterworth, Leicestershire, in 1384, 
Besides the version of the Scriptures in his native tongue, Wycliffe was the author of a 


* Edited for English Text Society, by Rev. Prof. Skeat, in 1867, 1869, and 1873. 

t See Professor Skeat’s Introductions. 

{ See the list of authors and works from which he quotes printed in Prof. Skeat’s Motes to Texts A, B, and 
© of Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman, p. 512. 

§ See further in Prof. Skeat’s Introd. to the Vision of Piers Plowman, Clarendon Press Series (1874), pp. xli-xliii. 
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large number of religious treatises written in English. His great work, the translation of 
the Bible, is supposed to have been completed about 1380. It was made from the Latin 
Vulgate. How much of the translation was the work of Wycliffe himself is rather 
doubtful ; it is generally believed that a large portion of the older text (1380) is the work 
of Hereford, an English ecclesiastic, while the remainder of the Old Testament and the 
whole of the New Testament are undoubtedly by Wyclitie himself. A revised edition by 
Purvey was completed about 1390. Chaucer was probably indebted to’ Wycliffe for much 
of the wealth and beauty of his diction and orthography. The numerous MSS. of Wycliffe’s 
translation of the Bible prove how widely it was circulated and how popular it became.* 

The most important result of Wycliffe’s translation was the formation of an English 
religious dialect, which, without any essential modifications, has remained the language of 
devotion and of Scriptural translation to this day. It enriched the English Language 
by the introduction of a large number of words derived either directly from the Latin, 


or indirectly from the Latin through the Norman-French. By their excellence and 


extensive circulation the works of Wycliffe contributed greatly to the importance of the 
East Midland dialect, and thus tended directly to secure for that speech pre-eminence as 
the standard form of the language. In various peculiarities of speech he differs from 
Chaucer and Maundeville, and in these we have followed him. The greatest is the Dano- 
Anglian custom of clipping the prefix to the past participle, as fownden, instead of 
y-founden. He sometimes, although most seldom, clips the ending of the plural of the 
imperative, as in Herod’s request to the wise men: 


Whan yee hav founden, telle ayein to mo. 


He still uses the old swum man for quidam, but this was soon to drop, and to be replaced 
by a certain man. He corrupts Ormin’s pu wass into thow wast. A remnant of the 
older speech lingers in his nyle ye drede (= fear not). In many points we have pre- 
ferred Tyndale to Wycliffe, as in “He hath endurid [hardened] the herte;” “Father, 
clarifie thi name;” “I am sent to evangelise to thee thes thingis,” & On the other 
hand, we have preferred Wycliffe to Tyndale in sundry passages, as: 


Wycliffe. Tyndale, 
Sone of perdicioun. % That lost chylde. 
It is good us to be here. ~ Here is good beinge for us. 
Entre thou in to the joye of thi lord. Go in into thy master’s joye, &e. 


Few of the words used in the Wycliffite version have become obsolete within the 
last five hundred years. Hereford, in his portion of the work, strove hard to uphold the 


Southern dialect. The following is from his version of Psalm ciii: 


7. Knowen he made his weies to Moises; and to the sones of Israel his willis, 

8. Reewere and merciful the Lord, long abidende and myche merciful. 

9. Into euermore he shal not wrathen, ne into withoute ende he shal threte. 
10. Aftir oure synnes he dide not to vs, ne aftir oure wickidnessis he selde to us, 

11. For after the heigte of heuene fro erthe, he strengthide his mercy vpon men dredende him. 


The other two translators, on oe other hand, leant to the new standard, the East 
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From Wycliffe’s earlier version (¢. 1880), The Gospel of Mark: 


CAPS IL 
And eft he entride in to Capharnaum, after eiste dayes. 
And it is herd, bat he was in an hous, and many camen 
togidre, so bat it tok mat, neber at the sate. And he 
spac to hem a word. And bere camen to hym men bryng- 
ynge a man sike in palesie, be whiche was borun of 


foure. And whanne pei mizte nat offre hym to hym for 
pe cumpanye of peple, bei maden be roof nakid, wher he 
was; and makynge opyn, bei senten doun pe bedd, in 
whiche the sike man in palasie lay. Sobely whanne 
Jhesus say be feib of hem, he seib unto be sike man in 
palasie, Sone, bi synnes ben forgouen to bee. 


John de Trevisa, from whose translation of Higden’s Polychronicon (completed about 
1387) the following extract is taken, was a native of Cornwall, but resided chiefly in Gloucester- 
shire, being vicar of Berkeley and chaplain to Thomas, Lord Berkeley. 


Yn Brytayn bub meny wondres, nobeles foure bub most 
wonderfol. pe furste ys at Pectoun bar bloweb so strong 
a wynd out of be chenes of be eorbe bat hyt casteb up age 
clobes pat me casteb yn. pe secunde ys at Stonhenge, 
bysydes Salesbury, bar grete stones and wondur huge bup 
arered an hys, as it were sates, so bat bar semeb sates 
yset apon opere sates; nopeles hyt ys nogt clerlych 


yknowe nober parceyvet hous, and wharfore a bup so 
arered and so wonderlych yhonged. pe pbridde ys at 
Sherdhol bar ys gret holwenes undur eorbe; ofte meny 
men habbep ybe berynne and ywalked about wibynne and 
yseye ryvers and streemes, bote nowhar conneb hy fynde 
non ende. pe feurbe ys bat reyn ys yseye arered up of pe 
hulles, and anon yspronge about in be feeldes. 


We have now arrived at the most important point in the history of the English 
Language. The commencement of literary English dates from the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, and from the writings of Chaucer and his contemporary, Gower. The 
language and literature which we have hitherto been considering are dialectic in character, 
as there was thus far no generally recognized standard of speech, and consequently no 
national literature. Having reached this important point, the rise of the Queen’s English, 
it may be well, before proceeding further, to notice minutely the precise condition of the 
language used by Chaucer. 

Born in London (ec. 1340), Chaucer wrote in the East Midland dialect. This dialect, 
formed by the blending of Anglian and Danish terms and constructions, had gradually 
extended farther and farther southward, until it eventually supplanted the original Southern 
speech. Its complete ascendency was not, however, established till long after the time of 
Chaucer. His English, like that of the present day, is an uninflected or analytic language, 
differing in this respect from the language of his predecessors, and still more from that 
oldest form of English, known as Anglo-Saxon, which was originally inflected or synthetic, 
that is to say, it expressed grammatical relation by changes in the forms of words, instead 
of employing auxiliary words. The additions to the vocabulary of the English Language 
from the Norman-French formed no inconsiderable element in the written language when 
Chaucer wrote. He has» been accused of corrupting the English Language by an un- 
necessarily large admixture of Norman-French terms, but in reality he, with few exceptions, 
gmployed only such terms as were in use in the spoken language, giving them the stamp 
of .his authority and thus making them current coin of the literary realm. Of the 
french words found in his writings, few more than one hundred have become obsolete. 

With the Canterbury Tales begins the modern period of English Literature. We 
nave seen how Chaucer found the language, the following outline of his grammatical 
forms will show how he used it, and how he left it:* 


I. Nowns.—1. The nominative plural, for the most part, terminated in -es— 
And with his stremés dryeth in the grevés 


The silver dropis hongyng on the leevis. Knight's Tale, 637, 638. 


* Mainly condensed from Dr. Morris’s Zntroduction to Chaucer's Prologue, Knight's Tale, §c. (Clarendon Press, 1875). 
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In the oldest English there were several plural endings, -as, -an, -n,-a,-o. After the Norman Con- 
quest these were reduced (1) to -es, -en, -e; (2) to -es, -en; and finally the suffix -es or -s became the 
ordinary plural ending. 

Thus -as was originally only the plural sign of one declension of masculine nouns, as, fisc, fish, pl. fiscas.* 

-s is added (1) to nouns terminating in a liquid or dental, as palmers, pilgrims, naciouns, &e.; (2) to 
short words of one syllable. 

Some few nouns (originally forming the plural in -an) have -en, -n, as asschen (= ashes), assen (= asses), 
eyen, yen (= eyes), fleen (= fleas), &e. 

Brethren, daughtren, sistren (or sustren), children, fon, foen (= foes) also occur. 

Deer, folk, good, hors, treet, scheep, swm, thing, yer, yeer, are unchanged in the plural. 

2. The genitive case singular ends in -es, as: 


Ful worthi was he in his lordés werre. Prol., 47. 


8. The dative case singular occasionally occurs and terminates in -e, as beddé, holté, &e. 

4, The genitive plural is much the same as in Modern English: as, fowés tales, mennés wittes, &e. 

In Chaucer’s time, and even later, we find (1) an inflectional -e to mark the plural number; (2) an 
inflexional e for the definite adjective—that is, when preceded by a demonstrative pronoun or a possessive 


gia al Whan Zephirus eek with his sweeté breethe 


Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 
The tendré croppes, and the yongé sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfé cours ironne. Prol., 5-9. 


II. Adjectives—As in Modern German adjectives have two forms—definite and indefinite. Tho definite 
form preceded by the definite article, a demonstrative adjective, or a possessive pronoun, terminates in -e 
in all cases of the singular, as “ The yongé sonne,” “his halfé cours,” &e. Words of more than one syllable 
nearly always omit the final -e. The vocative case of the adjective takes this -e; as “ Leevé mother,” and 
“ strongé God,” &. The comparative degree is formed by adding -er (-re) to the positive ; and the superlative 
degree terminates in -este (-est): nest (or newt), and heat (=highest) are abbreviated forms. The plural 
of adjectives is denoted by a final -e, as: 

And smalé fowles maken melodie. Prol., 9. 


Chaucer has instances of the Norman-French plural -s in such phrases as cosins germains, places de- 
litables. 
In Middle English the adjective of Romance origin frequently took a plural termination (-es, -s) when 
placed after its substantive. 
III. The old plural of the definite article tho (A.S. tha) is still used, but the uninflected the is more 
common. Chaucer never uses that, except as a demonstrative adjective, as in the present stage of the 
language. The pronouns are : 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur, 
Nom. J, ich, tk. We. Thou, thow. Ye. 
Gen. Min (myn) mi (my). Our, oure. Thin (thyn), thi (thy). Your, youre. 
Dat. & Aco. Me. Us. The, thee. Yow, you. 
Sing. Bu 
‘ Nom. He. She. Hit, it. Thei, they 
2 Gen. His. Hire, hir. His. Here (here, hir). 
“oe Dat. & Aco. Him. Hir, hire, here. Hit, tt. Hem. 
= IV. Verbs.—1. The indicative mood is thus inflected— 
al 
a Present. Past. 
I lové. We I lov-ede We 
Thou Jov-est. Ye lov-en, lov-é Thou lov-edest. Ye ; lov-eden, lov-ede, 
He lov-eth. They He lov-ede. They 


2. The infinitive mood ends in -en or -e, speken, speke. The -n was dropped at an early period, in 
the Southern English dialect of the fourteenth century, and -e is preferred to -en. 

V. Participles—1. The present participle usually ends in -yng. The A.S. suffix -ende is used by Gower; 
but in the Southern dialect of Early English we find -inde (Northern -ande, -and, East Midland -end, -and), 
which has evidently given rise to -inge, of which -yng is a shorter form. 


* When -as became -es, it still remained, for the most part, a distinct syllable, as in the above passage 
. Ohancer: Traces of this form we have in Elizabethan writers : 


Then looking upward to the heaven’s beams, 
With nightés stars thick powder’d everywhere. Sackville: Induction. — 
ania ae em ee Shakesp. : Love’s Labour's Lost, v. % 


re y, - a 
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2. The past participle of weak verbs terminates in -ed, -d, and occasionally in -ef, -¢; those of strong 
verbs in -en, -e. The prefix y- or 7- (A.-S. ge-) occurs frequently before the past participle, as ironne 
(=run), ifalle (= fallen). 


Under the guiding influence of Chaucer the language of England at once advanced 
to that preéminence which it maintains among the languages of Europe. Its vocabulary, 
hitherto unregulated and fluctuating, was now reduced to order; one form of speech con- 
stituted the standard of literary composition, and the age of English literature had fairly 
begun. Chaucer, in his poems, entirely discarded alliteration, the chief metrical characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon and English poems written before his time, and adopted rime,* and 
by his influence riming verse was firmly established as an essential element in our 
poetry. In the North and West of England alliteration was employed as late as the 
end of the fifteenth century. The Canterbury Tales are, for the most part, written in 
heroic couplets, or lines containing five accents. In this metre we have ten syllables, but 
we often find eleven, and occasionally nine. Final -es is a distinct syllable in the genitive 
singular and the plurals of nouns, and also in adverbs. 


The -ed of past participles is generally sounded. 

In the past tense of weak verbs ending in -de or -te, the final e is sounded. 

Final e is generally sounded, except in the personal ee in many words of more than one 
syllable, and in words of Romance origin. 


The pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon probably resembled that of Latin, placing the 
stress of the voice (or accent) upon the root, and not upon the inflected syllables. 


“The vocabulary of the French language is derived, to a great extent, from Latin words deprived 
of their terminal inflections. The French adjectives mortal and fatal are formed from the Latin mortalis 
and fatalis, by dropping the inflected syllable; the French nouns nation and condition, from the Latin 
[accusatives nationem, conditionem] by rejecting the em final. In most cases the last syllable retained in 
the French derivatives was prosodically long in the Latin original; and either because it was also accented 
or because the slight accent which is perceivable in the French articulation represents temporal length, 
the stress of the voice was laid on the final syllable of all these words, When we borrowed such words 
from the French, we took them with their native accentuation; and as accent is much stronger in English 
than in French, the final syllable was doubtless more forcibly. enunciated in the former than in the latter 
language.” + 


The French accentuation even affected pure English words. Thus we find wisli‘che 
for wi'sliche, begynnyng’, endyng’, &c., and Chaucer rhymes gladnes'se with distres'se. As 
pronounced in Chaucer’s time, the letters had probably the following values: a=dah, as in 
Jather ; c=k before a, 0, u, or any consonant, and = s before e, 2, or y; é (long) as e in there; 
e (short) as in German guté; g, hard in all non-French words, and = j before e or 2 in words 
of French origin; 7 (long)=the lengthened sound of 2 in still; % (short), as in pin; s 
was never=sh or zh as at present; sch = sh in shall; w (long) had the sound of French 
u; w (short) German a; y (vowel) had the same sound as 7; y (consonant) as at present. 


From Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Tale (written c. 1390): 


Now for the love of Crist bat for us dyde, And as bey sat[te], bay herd a belle clinke 
Levith soure othis, bobe gret and smale. Biforn a corps, was caried to be grave; 
But, sires, now wol I telle forp my tale. That oon of hem gan calle unto his knave, 

These riottoures bre, of which I sou telle, “Go bet,” quop he, “and axe redily, 
Longe erst ban prime rong of eny belle, What corps is pat, [bat] passes her forbby; 
Were set hem in a tavern for to drynke ; And loke pou report his name wel.” 


* There are a few lines on the death of William the Conqueror in the A.S. Chronicle written in rime 
Robert of Gloucester, Robert de Brunne, Hampole, and others, also wrote in rime. 
t Marsh: Lectwres on the Dnglish Language, lect. v. 
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Chaucer was closely followed by his friend John Gower, of whom he speaks as the 
“Moral Gower.” Gower was born in 1325, was a student of Merton College, Oxford, and 
died in 1408. In his youth he wrote in French (Speculum Meditantis) and in Latin 
(Vou Clamantis), but when old he wrote in English, differing little from that of Robert de 
Brunne, his Confessio Amantis.* His fame rests principally upon the accuracy and 
precision of his rhyme and vocabulary, which contributed greatly to determine the form 
of the language. In literary merit he was far inferior to his great contemporary, Chaucer. 
In his grammar he closely resembles him, except that he clips the prefix -y or -i to the 
past participle, and tries to keep alive the present participial ending -and, Chaucer preferring 
the corrupt ending -ing, first seen in Layamon. The Confessio Amantis, from which the 


‘following extract is taken, was written in 1393. 


Thei knelen alle, and wib o vois, To what issue bei be falle). 

The king bei bonken of pis chois ; A knyht schal speke for hem alle. 
And after bat bei up arise He knelep doun unto be king 
And gon aside and hem avise; And seib pat bei upon pis ping, 
And ate laste bei acorde Or for to winne or for to lese, 
(Wherof her tale to recorde Ben alle avised for to chese. + 


During the first three-quarters of the fifteenth century English Literature declined: the 
original and creative power of the English mind seems to have disappeared, and much of 
the literature of this period consists of mere translations or imitations of older models. The 
names of some seventy poets have come down to us as having written during this dreary 
period ; of these the best known and the most deserving of commendation are Occleve, 
Lydgate, James I. of Scotland, and Harry the Minstrel. The prose-writers during this’ 
period are few in number, and are principally theological. The most notable are Bishop 
Pecock (1395-1460), author of The Repressor of over much Blaming of the Clergy, 
written about 1449, and Sir Thomas Malory, compiler of La Morte Darthwr, 1469-70. 
John Lydgate (1373-1460) was ordained a sub-deacon in the Benedictine Monastery of Bury 
St. Edmunds in 1389, deacon in 1393, and priest in 1397. He is the author of several 
poems—The Storie of Thebes, The Falls of Princes (from Boccaccio), and The Troy Book— 
besides numerous minor works. He is remarkable for the great ease and fluency of his 


language. The following extract from his London Lickpeny is printed here from the 


-Harl. MS. 367: 
To London once my stepp[e]s I bent, And as I thrust the prese amonge, 
Where trouth in no wyse should be faynt, _ By froward chaunce my hood was gone, 
To-westmynster-ward I forthwith went, Yet for all that I stayd not longe, 
To a man of law to make complaynt ; Tyll to the kynges bench I was come. 
I sayd, “for marys love, that holy saynt! Before the Judge I kneled anon, y 
hs Pyty the poore that wolde proceede;” And prayd hym for god’s sake to take heede; 
' But for lack of mony I cold not spede. But for lack of mony I myghte not speede. 


From Bishop Pecock’s Repressor, pt. L, ch. xix.t : 
Also, pou schalt not fynde expresseli in holi scripture vertuose moral deede for to berbi deserue grace and glorie, 
pat be newe testament schulde be write in englisch tunge and to be pe seruice of god, and perfore to be be lawe of 
t to lay:men, or in latyn tunge to clerkis ; neiber bat be oold god; siben bi no deede a man hab merit, saue bi a deede 
testament schulde be rie in ree mans to peat which is pe seruice and be lawe of god; and ech moral 
vertu is pe lawe of god, as it is proued weel i in obere place 
of my writingis. aE dine T) 
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As a specimen of the Norfolk dialect of the middle of the fifteenth century, we 
give here a letter written by Sir John Fastolf to Sir Thomas Howys and William 


Barber : * 


To my ryglt trusty freende, Sir Thomas Howys, Parson of 
Castillcombe, beyng at Castre, and William Barber, in 
haste, at Castre In, by Yermuth [Yarmouth]. 


Ryght trusty and wellbelovyd freende,—I grete you 
well, And as for Hygham place to be sold, as ye avysen 
one to bye it at the some of C. mark or wythynne, and 
reserve yn the said payment myne oune dewtee, and pay 
the remenant in wolle to the said Hygham credytes as 
your lettre makyth mencion; I hafe understand that 


hym how neere it may be sold; for yff the wydow wolle 
sylle it after xiiij. yeer or xv. yeer that it may be leten, 
sendyth me utterly word, for I wolle not melle of it ellys 
thus avysed. And send ye me word how mech more yu 
value yu a stoon shall I syle my wolle, and how [much ?] 
anothyr chapman wole gife me for the place when I hafe 
bought it; but after xiiij. yeer I wold by the place. 


Wretyn at London, the xv. day of October anno xxix. 
regni Regis Henrici VI. [1450]. 


William Jenney shall be her thys wek, and I shall veele J. FASTOLF. 


In 1477 the art of Printing was introduced into England by William Caxton 
(14221491), who established his press in the almonry of Westminster Abbey. 
This art at first acted as a disturbing element upon the language, and tended to 
augment the existing disorder, but in the end it essentially promoted orthoépical 
and orthographical consistency, uniformity of speech, and elegance in literary compo- 
sition. 

Caxton had passed many years of his life abroad, and the early productions of his 
press were, for the most part, translations from the French. As a consequence, his style is 
pervaded by Gallicisms, both in vocabulary and in structure, and a very large number of 
French words and idioms was introduced by him. Moreover, Caxton (as indeed every 
printer), having no uniform standard of orthography, reduced the orthography of the 
authors printed by him to an arbitrary standard of his own devising, and thus the sanction 
of authority being given to numerous anomalies and diversities of spelling, considerable 
confusion and discrepancy resulted. But though at first the cause of this confusion, the 
art of printing, when once its real character and importance were clearly apprehended, 
exercised the most potent effect upon our tongue by dispelling the prevailing rudeness, by 
facilitating elegance and harmony of style, and by promoting uniformity and regularity of 
speech. The multiplication of books and readers tended to assimilate the various dialects 
to the Southern, or the speech of the capital and of the southern counties, and the dialect of 
books superseded local forms and provincial usages, except amongst the uneducated 
classes. . 

In Caxton’s first work we see the loss of the old Southern inflections of the verb; 
and we find Ormin’s their, them, and that (iste) well established, instead of the Southern her, 
hem, and thilk employed by Pecock. Plural adjectives no longer end in -s; thus we have 
strange habitacions in the first page of the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. The old 
form that oon ... that other (in Latin alter ... alter) comes once more. In the Game 
of the Chesse, published in 1474, we find ner for the Latin neque, an odd mixture of the 
Southern ne with the North-Western corruption nor. The hard g is seen once more, as 
in agayn, driving out the usurper y. + 

There are upwards of twenty-two folio volumes printed by Caxton, which he had himself 
translated from French, Dutch, or Latin originals. Between 1523 and 1525 Lord Berners 
(1464-1532) translated Froissart’s Chronicles. Of this work Mr. Marsh says: “This transla- 
tion is doubtless the best English prose style which had yet appeared, and, as a specimen 


*From Paston Letters, ed. James A. Gairdner (Arber’s Reprints), 1872, i, 154, 155. 
¢ Kington Oliphant. Sources of Standard English, p. 285. 
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of picturesque narrative, it is excelled by no production of later periods.”* The extract 
is from the description of the Battle of Crecy, ch. cxxx.: 


Also the same season there fell a great rayne and a 
elyps, with a terryble thunder; and before the rayne, 
there came fleying ouer to the batayls a great nombre 
of crowes, for feare of the tempest commynge. Than 
anone the eyre begaune to waxe clere, and the sonne to 
shyne fayre and bright: this which was right in the 


The next important production of this 


frenchmens eyen, and in the englysshmens backes. 
Whan the genoways were assembled toguyder and be- 
ganne to aproche, they made a great leape and erye to 
-abasshe thenglysshmen, but they stode styll and 
styrrde nat for all that. 


era—one which has exerted a more decided 


influence upon the English tongue than any other native work between the eras of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare—is William Tyndale’s 7ranslation of the New Testament, first printed in 1525. 
Tyndale was born about 1477, and was burnt for heresy at Antwerp in October, 1536. His 
translation of the New Testament is one of the finest works in our language, and the 


present Authorised Version owes very much to it. 


Matthew v. 16-19: 


16. Se that youre light so shyne before men, that 
they maye see youre good workes, and glorify youre 
father which is in heven. 

17. Ye shall not thynke that Iam come to disanull 
the lawe, or the prophets; ‘no I am nott come to dis- 
annull them, but to fulfyll them. 

18. For truely I say vnto you, till heven and erth 


We give here his translation of 


perisshe, one iott, or one tytle, shall not scape tyll all 
be fulfilled. 

19. Whosoever breaketh one wt these lest comaunde- 
mentes, and shall teache men so, he shalbe called the 
leest in the kyngdome off heven ; but whosoever shall 
observe, and teache them, that persone shalbe called 
greate in the kyngdome of heven. 


Tyndale’s great opponent, Sir Thomas More, was born in London in 1480; educated 
at Oxford, appointed Lord Chancellor October 25, 1529, and beheaded, on a charge of 


high treason, July 6, 1585. 
and printed in 1516. 


His most famous work was his Utopia, written in Latin, 
In the following extract+ he charges Tyndale with not observing 


aright the distinction between no and nay; but, curiously enough, he misstates his own rule. 


I woulde not here note by the way, that Tyndal 
here translateth no for nay, for it is but a trifle and 
mistaking of the englishe worde: sauing that ye 
shoulde see that he whych in two so plain englishe 
wordes, and so commen as is naye and no, can not tell 
when he should take the tone, and when the tother, is 
not for translating into englishe, a man very mete. 
For the vse of those two wordes in aunswerring to a 
question is this, No t aunswereth the question framed 
by the affirmatiue. As for ensample, if a manne should 
aske Tindall hymselfe: “ys an heretike mete to trans- 
late holy scripture into englishe? ” Lo, to thys ques- 
tion, if he will aunswere trew englishe, he muste 
aunswere nay and not no. But and if this question 
be asked hym thus, lo: “Is not an heretyque mete to 
translate holy scripture into english?” To this ques- 
tion, lo, if he wil aunswer true english, he must 


aunswere no and not nay. And a lyke difference is 
there betweene these two adverbes, ye and yes. For if 
the questeion bee framed vnto Tindall by thaffirmatiue 
in thys fashion : “If an heretique falsely translate the 
newe testament into englishe, to make hys false 
heresyes seeme the worde of Godde, be hys bookes 
worthy to be burned?” To this question asked in 
thys wyse, yff he wil aunswere true englishe, he must 
aunswere ye and not yes. But nowe if the question be 
asked hym thus, lo, by the negatiue: “If an heretike 
falsely translate the newe testament in-to englishe, to 
make hys false heresyes seme the word of God, be not 
his bokes well worthy to be burned?” To thys ques- 
tion in thys fashion framed, if he wyll aunswere trew 
englyshe, he maye not aunswere ye, but he must aunswere 
yes, and say, “ Yes, mary, be they, bothe the translacion 
and the translatour, and al that wyll holde wyth them.” 


Sir Thomas Wiat (or Wyatt), § called the Elder, to distinguish him from his son, was 


born in 1503, and died in 1542. In his 


songs he imitated Surrey, but he is chiefly 


remarkable as being the first writer of English Satires, of which three have been preserved. || 


* Student's Manual of the English Language (ed. Smith), lect. v., p. 84. 

¢ From The Confutacion of Tyndales aunswere, made anno 1532, bk. iii., Workis p. 448. 
t Read nay; but the mistake is More’s own. 

§ The spelling Wiat is that which appears in the poet’s antogyaph. 


| Printed by Rev. W. W. Skeat in Specimens of Hnglish Literature, pp. 222-232, 
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The next author from whom we quote is Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester. 


He 


was born in Leicestershire in 1491, and was burnt with Bishop Ridley at Oxford, October 


16, 1555. 


His sermons were very popular, the most notable of all being that known as 


the Sermon on the Ploughers, preached at St. Paul's, January 18, 1548—9.* 


And wel may the preacher and the ploughman be 


ykened together. Fyrste for their labour of all ceasons_ 


of the yere. For there is no tyme of the yere, in 
whiche the ploughman hath not some speciall worke 
to do, as in my countrey in Leicestre Shire, the ploughe 
man hath a tyme to set furth and to affaie hys plough, 
and other tymes for other necessarie workes to be done. 
And then they also maye be likenede together, for the 


diuersitie of workes and varietie of offices yat they 
haue to do. For as the ploughman firste setteth furth 
hys plough and then tilleth hys lande and breaketh it 
in furroughes, and sometime ridgeth it vp agayne. 
And at an other tyme harroweth it, and clotteth it, 
and sometyme doungeth it, and hedgeth it, diggeth it, 
and weedeth it, pourgeth and maketh it cleane. So 
the prelate, the preacher hath mani diuers offices to do. 


Nicholas Udall was born in Hampshire about 1504, and died at Westminster in 1556, 
having been master of Westminster School in that and the preceding year. He pub- 
lished a translation of the third and fourth books of the Apophthegms of Erasmus, and 
also assisted in translating Erasmus’ Paraphrase of the New Testament, but he is chiefly 
noted for his comedy of Roister Doister, the earliest English play extant, written before 
1553. It is divided into acts and scenes, and is a fair specimen of comedy. 

Thomas Sackville, first Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset (1536-1608), is best 
known as the author of the tragedy of Gorboduc, otherwise called Ferrex and Porrea. 
He also planned Zhe Mirrowr for Magistrates, a collection of narratives by several 
poets on the misfortunes of the great men in English history, and contributed to it “The 
Induction,” or poetical preface, and “The Complaint of the Duke of Buckingham.” 

In 1545 appeared the Towophilus of Roger Ascham (1515-1568), tutor to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Latin Secretary to Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth, successively. His 
greatest work is The Schoolmaster, published posthumously by his widow in 1570, and 
again in 1571. / 

The chief and best work of George Gascoigne (1525-1577) is the Steel Glas, written in 
1576. The Steel Glas is, im fact, a mirror, in which the poet sees a reflection of various 
estates of men, whom he describes with severe exactness and some fine satirical touches. 

In Spenser’s (c. 1550-1598) Faery Queene, we seem to be transported back to archaic 
times. He had an affinity for those olden turns of expression, those inflections, which 
were dying out, and which give the Faery Queene at first sight the appearance of having 
been written in an obsolete dialect. Without any intention of writing in obsolete English, 
he looked always backwards, never forwards, in his choice of words and phrases. But 
his use of archaisms degenerated into affectation, so that even men of his own age thought 
his style too antique. Daniel} says of him: 


“Let other men sing of knights and palladines 
In aged accents and untimely words.” 


He reverted to the old system of alliteration, of which he seems to have been particularly 
fond. His stanza is said to be a modification of the ottava rima of Ariosto. To illus- 
trate the archaisms of the Faery Queene, the following examples will suffice: 


In constructions, the impersonal verb is used without the usual pronoun before it: sits not= 
“it sits not,” seemed=“it seemed,” and the like, occur very frequently: or again, the use of the 
double negative, ne can no man: or should for “would have” as should beare for “would have 
borne.” As to forms or inflexions, we may notice among parts of verbs the past participle ydrad—dreaded, 


* From Arber’s Reprints, 1868, p. 19. ry Sonnet cxi, 
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ycladd = clad, troden = trodden, wowen, past participle of “to wax;” the preterite lad—=led; wot, preterite of 
“to weet;” raft of “to reave” —to bereave; can—gan—began; raught—reached; brast—burst. Again, 
we find bene, been, for the modern “are;” mote—might; and a variety of similar forms. Trenchand, 
glitterand, are present participles. There are also old plurals of nouns, as foen = foes, eyne or eyen = eyes.* 


The Faery Queene affords instances of a large number of words in process of tran- 
sition or assimilation from the French into our own tongue. Thus in the edition of 1590 
occurs ferse, in 1596 fierce ; perse, perswwnt are nearer the French origin than pierce, piercing ; 
richesse, noblesse, hwmblesse, are words not yet digested by our language; renverst, esloyne, 
covetise, pourtrahed, jowrnal (for “daily”), are all French forms; instipportable, envy, 
spirituall, the tigré cruél, are all in pronunciation nearer the French than the English. 

There are also numerous Latinisms and imitations from the Italian throughout the 
poem. Spenser’s other poetical works are The Shepheard’s Calender (1579), Astrophel (1586), 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again (1592), Mother Hubbard's Tale (1590), Epithalamiwm 
(1594), &c.; and in prose the View of the Present State of Ireland (1598). 


Behold I see the haven nigh at hand, There this faire virgin wearie of her way 

To which I meane my wearie course to bend; Must landed be, now at her journeyes end: 
Vere the maine shete, and beare up with the land, There eke my feeble barke a while may stay, 
The which afore is fairely to be kend, Till merry wind and weather call her thence away. 
And seemeth safe from storms, that may offend: Faery Queene, I. xii. 1. 


With the above quotation this sketch of the English Language naturally closes. After 
some five centuries of struggle and vicissitude a standard literary language had at last been 
formed. Ever growing, ever spreading, taking in its vocabulary words from every source 
changing, though almost imperceptibly, the English Language, with its magnificent store, 
of literature, has become the language of hundreds of millions. And yet it is comparatively 
neglected ; only of late years has the attention which it deserves been paid to it. English 
has been passed over, and been considered useless or undeserving of being taught in our 
schools, while all attention has been given to the Classical Languages. 


“Tt is quite certain” (says Professor Skeat) “ that the reason why the study of Anglo-Saxon is so strangely 
neglected among us is simply that it has never had a trial, nor has ever had even the chance of a trial. 
The most extraordinary misconception concerning it, and even prejudices against it, are so widely prevalent 
that we cannot wonder at the tendency to set aside and ignore it. Hence the curious result that, while it 
does not flourish in its native home, we find German periodicals in existence which are mainly devoted to 
it, while I am informed that in America the students of Anglo-Saxon are to be counted, not as here by 
tens, but by hundreds. Whilst we English are proud of our country, of our history, of our conquests, of 
our empire, we have for centuries looked down upon the main stock of our own noble language as if that, 
at any rate, is insignificant. Or, if we acknowledge the beauty and force of our language, we are seldom 
led on duly to consider its history. A moment’s reflection will tell us that the historical method of study 
is the only rational one; and yet we are accustomed—which is the strangest thing of all—to treat one part 

of our language historically, and not the other. If a word come to us from the Latin or Greek we are 
expected, as scholars, to explain it; but as to the words that come to us from the Anglo-Saxon or the 
Old French, it is usual to treat them as being either, on the one hand, beneath notice, or as being, on 
the other hand, inscrutable. The fault lies simply in the establishment of a customary and short-sighted 
prejudice that has shut out Hnglish from its proper place in the school-boy’s course of study. Boys are 
taught how to use Latin and Greek dictionaries, but they are not allowed to see an Anglo-Saxon dictionary; 
nor, if they saw one, could they find their place in it without help. To learn all the letters of the Greek 
_ alphabet comes to most boys as a matter of course; but to learn the three or four so-called Anglo-Saxon letters 
— present a trifling bom ari by their unusual forms, is often regarded as involving some severe 
35 ffort.” ate 
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Tue first English-Latin Dictionary was the Promptorwwm Parvulorum sive Clericorum, 
compiled by Geoffrey, a Norfolk grammarian. It exists in several manuscripts, dating from 
about the year 1440. It was printed by Pynson in 1499, by Julian Notary in 1508, and by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1510, 1512, 1516, and 1528. In 1843 the first part was reprinted by the 
Camden Society, under the editorship of the late Mr. Albert Way, a scholar peculiarly fitted 
tor the task. The work, extending to 563 pages, was not completed till 1865. In it refer- 
ences are made to several existing glossaries, some of which have been identified, notably 
the Dictionarius of John De Garlandia.* The earliest Latin-English Dictionary known is 
that entitled Medulla Grammatice (or Grammatices), which, in the opinion of Mr. Way, 
was probably compiled by the author of the Promptoriwm. The earliest MS. known of 
this work dates about 1460, but there are several later copies The Ortus Vocabulorum, 
based in a great measure on the Medulla, was the first Latin-English Dictionary printed 
in this country, the first edition being from the press of Wynkyn de Worde in 1500, 
and other editions appearing in 1508, 1509, 1511, 1514, 1516, 1518, 1528, 1532, 1533, and 
1539.+ These numerous editions testify to the popularity of the work. After the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, the next English-Latin Dictionary is the Catholicon Anglicum, 
a work specially valuable as being the first dated dictionary. From the colophon we learn 
that it was compiled, or rather completed, in 1483. It exists only in two MSS.: the 
earlier (add. MS. 15562), assigned by the authorities of the British Museum to about 1475, 
which is imperfect, and the later, dated, as said above, 1483, which is perfect. From this 
later copy the MS. was edited, with notes and annotations, for the Camden and Early 
English Text Societies in 1881, some four hundred years after its compilation. 

The next most noticeable Dictionary is Palsgrave’s Lesclaircissement de la Langue 
Francoyse, printed in 1530, a work of incalculable value, written in English-French, and 
reprinted in 1852. 

The Vulgaria of William Horman, Head-Master and Vice-Provost of Eton (died 1535), 
was printed for the first time by Pynson in 1519,§ in small quarto, and reprinted for the 
first and last time by Wynkyn de Worde in 1580.|| It is a valuable and interesting 
work, full of quaint sentences and phrases in English-Latin. 

Wyllyam Salesbury’s Dictionarie in Englysche and Welshe appeared in 1547 

The Abecedarvum <Anglico-Latinwm pro Tyrunculis of Richard Huloet appeared in 
1552, and a new edition, greatly enlarged, with the addition of the French and many 
phrases, chiefly from Thierry’s French and Latin Dictionary, was published by John 
Higgins, and printed by Thomas Marsh in 1572. It is dedicated to Sir George Peckam. 
Huloet was the first to adopt the true method of forming a trustworthy Dictionary. He 


_* Reprinted by Mr. T. Wright, in his Volwme of Vocabularies, p. 120, from Cotton MS. Titus D. xx., date, 
close of thirteenth century. 
+ See Way’s Introduction to Promptoriwm Parvulorwm, pp. 1.-lii. t See Way’s Introduction, p. xxi. 
§ Pynson’s contract with Horman to print his Vulgaria was printed by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, for the Philological 
Society, in 1867. 
|| See Ames: Typographical Antiquities (ed. T. F. Dibdin), ii, 286. 
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writes: “For the better attayning of the knowledge of words I went not to the common 
Dictionaries only, but also to the authors themselves ... and finally, I wrote not in the 
whole booke one quyre without perusing and conference of many authors.” 

Next in order comes J. Withal’s Shorte Dictionarie wm Latin and Ena verve 
profitable for yong Beginners, a title changed in later editions to A Dictionary in English 
and Latine: Devised for the capacitie of Children and young Beginners. It is rather a 
vocabulary than a dictionary. The first edition, undated, has as its colophon: “ Imprinted by 
the late house of William Caxton” by Wynkyn de Worde. This work was very popular, 
and was reprinted in 1554, 1559, 1567, 1572, 1594, 1599, and 1634. The running title is A 
little Dictionarie for Children. In the edition of 1634 is mentioned “A greene or grassy 
banke, that they call by London, Primrose hill.” 

In 1570 appeared the English-Latin Dictionary of Peter Levins (or Levens), known as 
Manipulus Vocabulorum, A Dictionarie of English and Latin wordes set forthe im suche 
order as none heretofore hath ben... necessary not onely for Schollers that want variety 
of Words, but also for such as use to write in English meetre.* This work is noticeable 
as being the first riming Dictionary. 

In 1573 John Baret published his Alvearie, written in English, Latin, French, and 
Greek, the last being at times omitted for the simple reason given by Baret himself: “As 
for Greeke, I coulde not ioyne it with every Latin word, for lacke of fit Greeke letters, 
the printer not having leasure to provide the same.” 

John Florio, teacher of French and Italian at Oxford, and afterwards tutor to Prince 
Henry, son of James I, published in 1598 his Italian-English Dictionary, to which an 
English-Italian part was added by Giovanni Torriano, a fellow-teacher; and in 1611 Randle 
Cotgrave printed his English and French Dictionary, or Bundle of Words, as he terms it 
in his preface. It is a most valuable work to the students of obsolete language. In 1632 
it received the desirable addition of an English-French Dictionary by Robert Sherwood <A 
French grammar is appended. 

John Bullokar’s diminutive Dictionary of “hard” words appeared in 1616, and is 
noticeable as being the first Dictionary in which the English words are explained by English 
It was followed in 1617 (in its full form, the first edition having appeared in 1599) by John 
Minshew’s folio, the title of which is in Latin and English, the latter reading, The Gwide 
into the Tongues, and which professes to give the “agreement and consent one with another, 
as also their Etymologies, that is, the Reasons and Derivations of all or the most part of 
words in these nine Languages, viz.: 


1. English, 4. French, . 7. Latine, 
2. Low Dutch, 5. Italian, © 8. Greeke, 
3. High Dutch, 6. Spanish, 9. Hebrew, &c.” 


In the original edition the Spanish is placed first, in later editions the English. 

Henry Cockeram published his Dictionary in 1623. It is a small volume, by which 
he hoped to teach “Ladies and Gentlewomen, young schollers, clarkes, merchants, 
as also strangers of any nation,” who were desirous of “a refined and elegant speech” to 
take his work as an “Alphabeticall and English Expositor” of “vulgar words,” “mocke 
words,” “fustian termes .. . ridiculously used in our language,” so that by looking into his 
Expositor they might “receive the exact and ample word to expresse” their meaning. 


* Reprinted for the Early English Text Society in 1867, under the editorship of Mr, Henry B, Wheatley. 
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Accordingly, he tells us that rude is vulgar, and agresticall the proper word to be used for 
it, or rusticall, immorigerous, rurall; also, that to weede is vulgar, and the choice word 
to sarculate, to diruncinate, to averunecate. 

In 1656 Thomas Blount published his little octavo Dictionary entitled Glossographia, 
written, as he says, “ for all such as desire to understand what they read,” and so save them 
from being, as he was, “often gravell’d” by hard words. Two years later Edward Phillips, 
nephew of Milton, published his folio New World of Words, or, a General English 
Dictionary... A Work very necessary for Strangers, as well as owr own Countrymen, 
or for all persons that would rightly understand what they discourse, write, or read. 
This work is little else than a copy of Blount’s Glossographia, blunders and all, with many 
blunders added, and is therefore of little use to the student. A third edition of it was 
published in 1671, and a fourth in 1678. Kersey added some 20,000 words to it in 1706. 
The blunders in it were mercilessly shown up by Blount in his World of Errors discovered 
an the New World of Words, &c., 1673. 

An anonymous Dictionary, entitled Glossographia Anglicana Nova, appeared in 1707. 


The bulky folio of Dr. Stephen Skinner was published in 1671, containing elaborate 


explanations of English words in Latin. It is especially noticeable for the number of 
fictitious Anglo-Saxon words which he invented to stand as etymologies for English words. 
It, in company with the Htymologicon Anglicanum of Junius, was used by Dr. Johnson for 
his etymologies. 

Nathan Bailey’s Universal Etymological English Dictionary first appeared in 1721. 
His work, originally in octavo, with woodcuts, was reprinted time after time, both in 
octavo and folio, with and without woodcuts. It contained words current as well as 
obsolete, easy as well as hard, scientific and dialectic. A folio copy, interleaved, was the 
foundation of Dr. Johnson’s famous Dictionary. Bailey's etymologies are mostly taken 
from Minsheu and Spelman. To jeopard he derives from the French j'ai perdu =I have 
lost all. A guest he defines as “a person invited to, or received at a feast; a strariger 
who lodges with one the second night” The work is interspersed with proverbs, as: “As 
sure as God's in Gloucestershire. This proverb is said to have its rise, on account 
that there are more rich and mitred abbeys in that, than in any two shires in England 
besides ; but some, from William of Malmesbury, refer it to the fruitfulness of it in religion, 
in that it is said to have returned the seed of the Gospel with the increase of an hundredfold.” 
Bailey’s work remained the standard for thirty years. 

Passing over Kersey, Dyche, Defoe, Sparrow, Pardon, and Martin, we come to the 
well-known name of John Wesley, whose Complete English Dictionary was published 
first in 1753, and again in 1764 and 1765. In ‘his preface “to the Reader” he writes: 


rf “Many are the mistakes in all the other English dictionaries which I have seen. Whereas 


ean truly say, I yet know of none in this; and I conceive the reader will believe me, 
for if I had, I should not have left it there. Use then this help, till you find a better.’ 
‘Some of his definitions are not very clear or simple: as, for instance, “ An abscess, an 
imposthume ;” “An ortolan, a very dear bird.” Others are interesting: as, “The Elect, 
all that truly believe in Christ;” “A Pwritan, an old strict Church of England man;” 


-“Quietists, who place all religion in waiting quietly on God;” “A Methodist, one that 


_ lives according to the Method of the Bible.” 
Next, ¢ comes the ee be eee of Dr. Samuel Johnson, which is too , well 
h com It renee first in 1755, and was a laborious stich 
iffic Met pene at of re of his numerous successors, The | 
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vocabularies ready to his hand were so meagre, that he had to raise his stupendous pile 
almost from the foundation. His great work has formed the foundation and starting: 
point of all his successors, whose task has to a great extent been to modify and add ta 
his central pile to suit modern conditions. The folios are exceedingly valuable for their 
wealth of quotations. An American reviewer says: 


“Tt has been often said, and truly enough, that the merits of Johnson’s dictionary have been overrated. 
The merits of that which is best in its department will always be popularly overrated ; and Johnson’s dictionary 
certainly does not possess the uniform excellence which has sometimes been ascribed to it. But that 
work was not only for a long period relatively the best of its kind, it was, absolutely, a production of wonderfu. 
ability, and there are, in the whole range of modern literature, few achievements of a single intellect which 
exhibit such conclusive evidence of great learning, great genius, sound judgment and conscientious 
industry... . . When we consider the state and tendencies of the language in his time, the little sound learning 
that then existed respecting the true character and early history of the English tongue, and the other 
unfavorable circumstances under which his task was performed, it seems truly surprising that he should have 
accomplished so much; and we may say that though the merits of the dictionary may have been overrated, 
those of the lexicographer hardly can be.” 


It might be well to end our review of the progress of English Lexicography at this 


point, since the Dictionaries which followed Johnson were either revised editions of 
his, or were based on his as their model. They are of every degree of merit and demerit; 
some—like that of Dr. Ash (1775)—principally notable for their errors; some, great 
improvements upon their exemplar. Of those of English origin, the most important are 
Todd’s revised edition of Johnson, and Richardson’s Dictionary, the latter valuable as a 
storehouse of quotations. Of American Dictionaries, it will suffice to name the monu- 
mental works of Webster and Worcester, whose characteristics are too well known to need 
any remarks here concerning them. 

The recent and most prolific idea in Dictionary making is to obtain the collaboration 
of a considerable number of specialists, each an authority in the field of work committed 
to his care. Of the Dictionaries produced in this manner may be named the Century and 
the Standard, of American origin, and Murray’s and the Encyclopedic Dictionary, of 
English origin; the last named being particularly valuable from the vast amount of 
encyclopedic information which it adds to its fullness as a Dictionary of English speech. 

Mention should be made here of Prof. Skeat’s Htymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, a work of the highest value, and which has been freely used in the preparation 
of the present work. In conclusion it may be said, that within the present century the 
Dictionaries of the English language have been supplemented with a large number of 
glossaries of words, phrases, slang terms, dialects, rhyming words, and synonyms, and 
Dictionaries of Theology, Law, Medicine, Science, &c., the whole forming a sum of verbal 
information of extraordinary completeness and value. 


PHRASES 


PROM 


AND QUOTATIONS 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGES, 


Eeact references have been added in this list, wherever possible, so that tha context may be consulted. The mark (|) 


shows the commencement of a verse. 


HAAot Kduov, HAA SvayTo (allot kamon, 
allot dnanto), Some toil, others reap the ad- 
vantage. 


dvdyng 8’ ovdt Geol udxovra (anangka a’ 
oude theot machontai, Simon. viii. 20), Not 
even the gods can fight against necessity. 


dvdpav emibayay aca yh Taos (andron 
epiphandn pasa gé taphos, Thucyd. ii. 48), All 
the world is a burial-place for illustrious men. 


dvhp 6 petywy kal mdAwv waxyoeTat (anér 
ho pheug6én kai palin machésetat), The man who 
flies shall fight again. (A line said to have 
been written by Demosthenes as an excuse 
for his running away and leaving his shield 
behind him at the battle of Cheronea, 338 
B.c. A couplet to the same effect occurs in 
Hudibras, iii. 3.) 

&rAnoros 100s (apléstos pithos), A cask that 
will never fill; an endless job. The allusion is 
to the Danaides, who, for the murder of their 
husbands, were condemned to draw water in 
sieves. : 

Apicrov piv b8wp (ariston men hudér, Pind: 
Olymp. i. 1.), Water is the chief of the 
elements—i.e., as being the origin of all 
things. In the Theogony of Hesiod, Oceanus 
and Thetis are regarded as the parents of all 
the deities who presided over Nature. 


&picrov peétpov (ariston metron). [METRON 
ARISTON. ] 


YAadras cis’ AOjvas (glaukas eis Athénas), Owls 
to Athens. The owl was sacred to Minerva, 
the guardian divinity of Athens ; hence, owls 
were abundant there, so that the proverb = 
to carry coals to Newcastle. 


yAdoou SirAF (glossa diple), A double tongue, 


vb: ceaut dy (gnothi seauton), Know thyself. 
A precept inscribed in gold letters over the 
portico of the temple at Delphi. Its author- 


ab extra, From without. 
ab incunabilis, From the cradle, 
ab initio, From the beginning. 


ab origine, From the origin or commence- 
ment, 


ab Ovo (Hor. : de Arte Poet. 147), From the egg; 
from the very beginning. 

ab ovo | usque ad mala (iit., from the egg 
to the apples (Hor, : Sat. I. iii. 6, 7), a term bor- 
towed from Roman banquets, which began 
with eggs and ended with fruit), From begin- 
ning to end; from first to last. 

absens heres non erit (The absent one will 
not be the heir), Out of sight, out of mind. 


absit invidia, Let there be no ill-will ; envy 
apart. 


ab ao fines omnes (From one example 
judge the rest—Virg.: Ain., ii. 65, 
a single instance infer the whole. _ 


GREEK. 


ship has been ascribed to Pythagoras, to 
several of the wise men of Greece, and to 
Phemonoé, a mythical Greek poetess. Ac- 
cording to Juvenal (xi. 27), this pre- 
cept .descended from heaven, and Cicero 
(Tusc. Disp. i. 22) calls it ‘‘a precept of 
Apollo,” 


Sis KpduBn Odvaros (dis krambé thanatos), 
Cabbage, twice over, is death; repetition is 
tedious. [CRAMBE REPETITA.] 

év viKtt Bovdn (en nukti boulé), In the night 
there is counsel ; sleep on it. 


év olvw GAnOera (en oind alétheia), In wine 
there is truth. [IN VINO VERITAS.] 

h yA@ro dudpox’, ) 5& pphy avadporos 
(hé gloss’ omdmoch’, hé de phrén anomotos, 
Eurip: Hipp., ed. Paley, 612), My tongue has 
sworn, but my mind is unsworn; I have said 
it, but don’t mean to do it. : 


} tTav } em) ray (é tan, é epi tan), Hither this, 
or upon this; either bring this back, or be 
brought home, dead, uponit. The words of a 
Spartan mother when she gave a shield to her 
son going on military service. 


Katpoy yv@0t (kairon gnothi), Know your 
opportunity. A saying of Pittacus, one of the 
Wise Men of Greece. 


Kar’ étoxy (kat’ exochén), Pre-eminently. 


méya BiBAlov pwéeya Kady (mega biblion mega 
kakon: (Adapted from a maxim of Callimachus, 
preserved in Athenwus, iii. 72), A big book is a 
big nuisance. 


MeydAn mods meyddn épnula (megalé polis 
megalé erémia), A great city is a great solitude. 
(Cf. Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 26.) 

wer pov &pioroyv (metron ariston), Moderation is 


best. (A favourite saying of the philosopher 
Cleobulus.) chee od ? 


LATIN. 


ab urbe condita, From the bnilding of the 
city, i.e, Rome. [A.U.C.] 


& capite ad calcem, From head to heel. 


@ cruce salus, Salvation by or from the 
cross. 


ad arbitrium, At will, at pleasure. 


ad calendas grzecas, At the Greek calends, 
i.e., never. The Greeks had no calends. 


ad captandum vulgusg, To attract or please 
the rabble. 


& Deo et rége, From God and the king. 
ad extremum, To the extreme; at last. 
ad gustum, To one’s taste. 
a@ die, From that day. 
ad hominum, Personal; to the individual, 
ad internecig6nem, To extermination, 
ad libitum, At pleasure. 
ad modum, In the manner of. 
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pndtv a&yay (maden agan), Not too much of 
anything. [NE QUID NIMIs.] 


pla xeAddv Zap ov ore? (mia chelidon éar ou 
potet, Arist.: Eth. N., I. vii. 15), One swallow 
does not make a spring. 

of moAAol (hoi polloi), The many, the common 
people. 

by 0: Geol pidovoty amoOvicke: véos (hon hoi 
theoi philousin apothnéskei neos, A fragment 
from Menander), He whom the gods love dies 
young. [Quem pi, &c.] 

madnwaTa wabnuara (pathémata mathemata, 
Herod. i. 207), One learns by suffering. [Qua 
NOCENT, &¢.] 

matpis yap €or. waa ty by mpdrry tis eb 
(patris gar esti pas' hin’ an pratté tis en, Aris- 
tophanes : Plutus, 1,151), Every land where a 
man is successful is his native land. [Usr 

- PATRIA, &¢.] 

melOerv Spa kal Ceods Adyos (peithein dora 
kai theous logos, Ewrip.: Medea, ed. Paley, 964). 
Gifts persuade even the gods, as the proverb 
says. 

oKxnvy was 5 Blos (skéné pas ho bios, Greek 
Anthol.), Life is a stage. (Cf. Shakesp. : As You 
Like It, ii. 7.) 

cophy 5& p1c@ (sophén de misd, Eurip. : Hipp., 
ed. Paley, 640, I hate a blue-stocking (cf. Juv. 
vi., 433-58). 

amedde Bpudéws (speude bradeds), Make haste 
slowly. A favourite saying of Augustus 
Ceesar (Suet. ii. 25). [FESTINA LENTE.] 

7d KaAdy (to kalon), The beautiful. 


Td mpemoy (to prepon), What is becoming or de- 
corous. 

Xpnuar’ avifp (chrémat’ anér). Pind. : Isth. it. 
17), Money makes the man, 


ad multos annog, For many years. 
ad nauseam, So as to disgust or nauseate. 


ad patrés, Gathered to his fathers ; dead. 
ad rem, To the purpose ; to the point. 


adscriptus glebeze, Attached to the soil, 
(ApscriPt, in Encye. Dicr.] 


adsum, I am present; I am here. 

ad summum, To the highest point or amount. 

ad unguem, To a nicety, exactly. (Cf. Hor.: 
de Arte Poet., 294.) [Homo Fractus, &c.] 

ad unum omnes, To a man. 

ad utrumque paratus, Prepared for either 
event or case. 

ad vivum Like life ; to the life. 

segrescit medendo (Virg.: Ain., xii. 46), 


It becomes worse from the remedies em- 
ployed. 
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sequabiliter et diligenter, Equably and 
diligently. 


gequo animo, With » calm mind. 


sere perennius, [Exrc1 MonuMENTUM, &c.] 

setatis sue, Of his or her age. 

a fortiori, For the stronger reason. 
def. in Encyc. Dict.) 

age quod agis, Do what you are doing; at- 
tend to your business. 

aiere flammam, To feed the flame, 

alma mater, Kind or benign mother. 

alter ego, Another self. 

siter idem, Another, exactly similar. 

alter ipse amicus, A friend is another self. 

alterum tantum, As much more, 

amantium irs amoris integratio (Ter- 
ence: Andria, III. vi. 23), Lovers’ quarrels 
are the renewing of love. 

@maximis ad minima, From the greatest 
to the least. 

amicus humani generis, A friend of the 
human race. 


amicus usque ad aras, A friend even to 
the altar (of sacrifice), 1.¢., To the last ex- 
tremity. 

amor patriz, Love of country ; patriotism. 

anguis in herba, A snake in the grass 
(Virg. : Ecl., iii. 93); a false friend ; an unfore- 
seen danger. 

animo et fide, Courageously and faithfully. 

anno statis suse, In the year of his or her 
age. 

anno Christi, In the year of Christ. [A.0.] 

anno humanz salutis, In the yar of 
man’s redemption. [A.H.S.] 

anno salutis, In the year of redemption. 
[A.8.] 

anno urbis conditz, In the year from the 
time the city—i.e., Rome—was built. 

annus mirabilis, A year of wonders, (Often 
applied in English History to the year 1666, 
noteworthy for the war with the Dutch, the 
Plague, and the Great Fire of London. See 
Dryden’s poem Annus Mirabilis.) 

ante bellum, Before the war. 

ante lucem, Before daybreak. 

ante meridiem, Before noon. 

@ posse ad esse, From possibility to reality. 


[See 


a posteriori, From what follows. [See def. 
in Encye. Dict.] 
@ priori, From what goes before. [See def. 


in Encyc. Dict.] 
arbiter elegantiarum, A judge or au- 
thority in matters of taste. (Cf. Tacitus: 
Ann. xvi. 18.) 
arcana coelestia, Celestial secrets, 
arcana imperii, State secrets. 
ardentia verba, Words that burn. 
Gray: Prog. of Poesy, ILI. iii. 4.) 


argumentum ad crumeénam (An argu- 
mene to the purse), An appeal to one’s in- 
rests. 


argumentum ad invidiam (Anargument 
to envy), An appeal to low passions, 

argumentum ad judicium, An argument 
appealing to the judgment. 

argumentum baculinum, The argument 
ot the cudgel; an appeal to force. 


ars eat celare artem, True art is to con- 
ceal art. 


ars longa, vita brevis, Art is long, life 
is short. 

artiuzm magister, Master of Arts. 

Saar awkwar be (lit., an ass at the lyre), 

at spes non fracta, But hope is not yet 
crushed, 

audi alteram partem, Hear the other side, 

aurea mediocritas, The golden mean. 

aut Czesar aut nullus, Either Cesar or 


nobody ; either in the first place or nowhere. 
(Cf. Suet., i. 79.) 


aut vincere aut mori, To conquer or die; 
death or victory. 
auxilium ab alto, Help from on high. 
S,verpig ad verbera, From words to 
Ows. 
avito viret honOre, He flourishes on the 
honours of his ancestors. 


(CE. 


beats: memoriz, Of blessed memory, 


Phrases and Quotations. 


bella! horrida bella (Virg.: Ain. vi. 86), 
War! horrid war. 


bella matribus detestata (Hor., I. i. 6, 
7), War, so detested by mothers. 

bate internecinum, A war of extermina- 
ion. 

bene orasse est bene studuisse, To 
have studied well is to have prayed well, 

bis dat qui cito dat, He gives twice who 
gives quickly or opportunely. 

bis peccare in bello non licet, One 
must not blunder twice in war. 

bis pueri senes, Old men are twice boys. 

bona fide, In good faith. 

bona fides, Good faith. 

brevi manu (With a short hand), Offhand, 
extempore, summarily. 

brevis esse laboro | obscurus fio (Hor. ; 
de Arte Poet., 25, 26), If 1 labour to be brief, 
I become obscure. 


cadit quezestio, The question falls to the 
ground-; there is no discussion. 

ceeca est invidia, Envy is blind. 

csetera desunt, The rest is wanting. 

ceteris paribus, Other things being equal, 

candida Pax (Ovid: Art. Amat., iii. 502). 
White-robed Peace. 

cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator 
(Juv., x. 22), The penniless traveller will sing 
in the presence of the highwayman; a man 
who has nothing has nothing to lose. 

cantate Domino, Sing untothe Lord. (The 
opening words of many Psalms. Vulgate) 

carpe diem (Hor., I. xi. 8.) Usually ex- 
plained, according to popular ideas of Epi- 
curean philosophy, as = Enjoy the present 
day (cf. Wisd. ii. 6 ;1 Cor. xv. 32); but capable 
of a higher interpretation = Seize the present 
opportunity ; improve time. 

casus belli, A cause justifying war; a 
ground of war. 

causa sine qua non, An indispensable cause. 

cedant arma toggze (Cicero: de Off., i. 22), 
Let arms yield to the gown; let violence 
give place to law. 

circuitus verborum, A circumlocution. 

circulus in probando, A circle in the 
proof; the fallacy of using the conclusion as 
one of the premisses ; a vicious circle. 

clarior e tenebris, Brighter from obscurity, 

clarum et venerabile nomen, An illus- 
trious and venerable name. 

cogito, ergo sum, I think, therefore I exist. 
(CARTESIANISM, in Encyc. Dict.] 

comitas inter gentes, Comity between 
nations. 

commune bonum, A common good. 

communibus annis, On the annual aver- 
age; one year with another. 

communi consensu, By common consent. 

conditio sine qua non, An indispensable 
condition. 

conjunctis viribus, With united powers. 

consensus facit legem, Consent makes 
the law—i.e., If two persons make an agree- 
ment in good faith and with full. knowledge, 
the law will insist on its being carried out. 

consilio et animis, By wisdom and courage. 

consilio et prudentia, By wisdom and 
prudence. 

come nae et virtute, By constancy and 
virtue. 

consuetudo pro lége servatur, Custom 
is held as law. (The English common law is 
based on immemorial usage.) 

consule Planco Hor., III. xiv. 28), When 
Plancus was consnl; in my younger days. 
(At the time to which Horace refers he was 
about twenty-four years old.) 

contra bonos mores, Contrary to good 
morals. 

copia verborum, A plentiful supply of 
words ; flow of language. 

coram nobis, In our presence. 

coram non judice, Before a person who is 
not a judge; not before the proper tribunal. 

crambe repetita (Juv., vii. 154), Cabbage 
warmed up a second time; hence used prover- 
bially for any tedious repetition of a truism, 
an old story, &e. 

credat Judzus Apella (Hor.: Sat. I. vy. 
100), Let the (superstitious) Jew Apella believe 
it; tell that to the marines. 


créde quod habes, et habes, Believe 
that you have it, and you have it. 

credo, quia absurdum (Corrupted from 
@ passage in Tertullian, ‘‘ Et mortuus est Dei 
fillus: prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est, 
et sepultus, resurrexit: certum est, quia im- 
possibile.”—de Carne Christi, § 4), I believe it, 
because itis absurd. (Notes & Queries, 7th ser., 
iv. 274. 

credula res amor est, Love is ready to 
believe. 

crescit amor nummi, quantum ipsa 
pecunia crescit (Juv., xiv. 139), The love 
of money grows as our wealth increases. 

crescit eundo, Itincreases as it goes. [VIRE3 
ACQUIRIT EUNDO.] 

crescit sub pondere virtus, Virtue in. 
creases under every oppression. 

creta an carbone notandam (Adapted 
from Hor.; Sat. II. iii., 246), To be marked 
with chalk orcharcoal, (The Romans marked 
lucky days with white, and unlucky ones 
with black.) 

crux, A cross, a difficulty, a stumbling-block, 
a puzzle; e.g., crux criticorum, crux mathemati- 
corum, crux medicorum, The puzzle of critics, 
mathematicians, physicians. 

cucullus non facit monachum, The 
cowl does not make the monk; Don’t trust 
to appearances. 

cui bono? (A maxim of Cassius, quoted by 
Cicero, Pro Milone, 12), For whose advantage? 
Generally used, however, as = What is the 
good of it? 

cui Fortuna ipsa [cedit, To whom For. 
tune herself yields. 

culpam poena premit comes (Hor., IV. 
v. 24), Punishment follows hard on crime. 

cum grano, cum grano salis, With a grain 
of salt ; with some allowance or modification, 

cum privilegio, With privilege. 

cum tacent, clamant (Cicero : in Cat., i. 8), 
Although they keep silence, they cry aloud ; 
their silence is more expressive than words. 

curiosa felicitas, Nice felicity of expres- 
sion (applied by Petronius Arbiter, cxviii. 5, 
to the writings of Horace) ; happy knack. 

es calamo, With a running pen; off- 

nd, 


da locum melioribus (Terence : Phormio, 
III. ii. 87), Give place to your betters (cf. 
Luke xiv. 8). 

damnant quod non intelligunt, They 
condemn what they do not understand, 

dare pondus fumo (Pers., v. 20), To give 
weight to smoke ; to impart value tothat which 
is worthless ; to attach importance to trifles. 

data et accepta, Expenses and receipts. 

date obolum Belisario, Give an obolus 
to Belisarius. It is said that this general, 
when old and blind, was neglected by Jus- 
tinian, and obliged to beg. Gibbon (Decline, 
ch. xliii.) treats the story as a fable. 

Davus sum, non Gdipus (Terence: An 
dria, I, ii. 23), I am Davus, not Cidipus. 
{Sppinx, II.,1.] Iam no conjurer; Iam a 
bad hand at riddles, 

deéceptio visus, An optical illusion. 

decori decus addit avito, He adds honour 
to the ancestral honours. 

de die in diem, From day to day. 

de gustibus non est disputandum, 
There is no disputing about tastes, 

Dei gratia, by the grace of God. 

de jure, By the law; by right. 

de lana caprina (Hor.: Ep. I. xviii. 15), 
About goat’s wool, hence about any worthless 
object. t 

delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be 
utterly destroyed. (A phrase with which 
Cato the Elder urged the Roman people to 
the destruction of Carthage, which he looked 
on as a dangerous rival to Rome.) 

de minimis non curat lex, The law does 
not concern itself with trifles. 

de mortuis nil nisi bonum, Let nothing 
be said of the dead but what is good. 

de nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse 
reverti (Pers., iii. 84). From nothing no- 
thing is made, and nothing that exists can be 
reduced to nothing. (The doctrine of the 
eternity of matter.) 

de novo, Anew. 

de omnibus rébus, et quibusdam 
aliis, About everything, and something 
more besides. Applied ironically to animma- 
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ture literary production, in which very many 
subjects are treated. The charge of havin 
written a treatise, De omnibus rebus (Abou' 
everything), and afterwards supplementing it 
with De quibusdam aliis (About certain other 
things), is made against several Scholastics. 

Meo adjuvante, non timendum, With 

ay help of God, there is nothing to be afraid 
of. 

Deo dice, With God for a leader. 

Deo favente, With the favour of God. 

Deo gratias, Thanks be to God. [D.G.] 

Deo juvante, With the help of God. 

Deo monente, God giving warning. 

Deo, non fortuna, From God, not from 
Chance. 

Deo volente, God willing. 

de profundis, Out of the depths. (The first 
words of Ps. exxix.—Vulg.) 

desinit in 
superne (Hor.: de Arte Poet., 4). A woman, 
beautiful above, has a fish’s tail. (A descrip- 
tion of an incongruous style.) 

deésipere in loco, [Duucy ust pasirErx, &c.] 

desunt cetera, (Carera DEsUNT.] 

dii majorum gentium, The gods of the 
superior houses ; the twelve superior gods, 

dii penates, Household gods. 

disjecta membra (Altered from Hor.: Sat. 
I. iv, 62), Scattered remains. 

docendo discimus, We learn by teaching. 

Dominus vobiscum, The Lord be with you. 
(The words in which the priest blesses the 
people in the Roman Church.) 

domus et placens | uxor (Hor., II. xiv. 21, 
22), Home and the good wife. 

do ut dés, I give that you may give; the 
principle of reciprocity. 

dramatis persone, The characters of the 
Play. 

dulce domum, Sweet home. (The burden 
of the breaking-up song of the boys of Win- 
chester School.) 

dulce est desipere in loco (Hor., IV. xii. 
28), It is pleasant to play the fool at times 
(cf. Eccles. iii. 4). 

dulce et decorum est pro patria mori 
(Hor., III. ii. 13.), It is sweet and glorious 
to die for one’s country. 

dum spiro spero, While I breathe, I hope. 

dum vivimus, vivamus, Let us live while 
we live ; i.¢., Let usenjoy life. [Carpe Diem.) 

durante vita, During life. 


eece homo, Behold the man j—indicative of 
the giving up of Christ to the people by Pilate. 

© fiamma cibum petere (Terence: Eun., 
III. ii. 38.) To seek food from the flames ; to 
pick the remnants of food from the funeral 
pyre ; to be reduced to the last extremity. 

ego et rex meus, My king andI. (An ex- 

_ pression attributed to Card. Wolsey, and un- 
justly made the subject of a charge against 
him, as if he had written, ‘‘ I and my King.” 

eheu! fugaces labuntur anni (Hor., II. 
xiv. 1, 2). Alas! our fleeting years pass away. 

@lapso tempore, The time having elapsed. 

eo animo, With that design. 

eo nomine, By that name. 

e pluribus unum, One out of, or composed 
of, many. (The motto of the United States 
of America.) 

epulis accumbere diviim (Virg.: Zn. i. 

79), To sit down at the banquets of the gods, 

@ re nata, According to the exigency. 

esse quam videri, To be, rather than to 
seem. 

est modus in rebus (Hor.: Sat. I. i. 106.) 
There is a middle course in all things. 

esto perpetua, Let it endure forever. 

esto quod esse videris, Be what you 
seem to be. 

et cetera, And the rest. 

et id genus omne, And everything of the 
sort. [Ip Genus OMNE.] 

et sequentes, et sequentia, And those 
that follow. 

et sic de ceteris, And so of the rest. 

et sic de similibus, And so of similar 
things 


et tu, Brite! And thou also, Brutus. (Usually 
given as the last words of Julius Cesar, when 


saw Brutys amongst his murderers; cf. — 


iscem mulier formosa | 


Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii. 1.) According to 
Suetonius (i. 82), his dying exclamation, as he 
saw Brutus coming to attack him, was kai od 
téxvoyv ; (kai sw teknon?), And you, too, my 
son? 

eventus stultorum magister (Livy, xx. 
39), Fools must be taught by experience. 

ex abundantia, Out of the abundance, 

jex adverso, From the opposite side. 

©x zquo et bono, According to what is 
right and good. 

ex animo, Heartily, sincerely. 

€x capite, From the head, from memory. 


ex cathedra, From the chair or pulpit; 
spoken with authority; by virtue of office. 


excelsior, Higher; more elevated. 

exceptio probat regulam, The exception 
proves the rule; for if the case in point were 
not an exception, there would be no rule. 

exceptis excipiendis, Due exceptions (or 
allowances) having been made. 

ex concesso, From what has been conceded. 

ex curia, Out of court. 

ex delicto, From the crime. 

exegi monumentum ere perennius 
(Hor., TII, xxx. 1), I have reared a monument 
more lasting than brass. (A_ prophetic esti- 
mate by Horace of the value of his poems.) 

exempla sunt odiosa, Examples are offen- 
sive. 

exempli gratia, By way of example. 

exeunt, They go out. 

exeunt omnes, All go out. 

ex facto jus oritur, The law arises from 
the fact. Till the nature of the offence is 
known, the law cannot be set in motion. 


exit, He (or she) goes out. 

exitus acta probat, The result justifies 
the deed. 

ex mera gratia, Through mere favour. 

ex mero motu, Of his own free will. 


ex necessitate rei, From the urgency of 
the case. 

ex nihilo nihil fit [Dr Nixi1o, &c.] 

ex officio, By virtue of office. 

ex parte, On one part or side. 

ex pede Herculem, You may judge of 
Hercules by his foot; the whole by the part. 
Probably from a story in Plutarch (Varia 
Scripta, ed. Tauchnitz, vi. 393), that Pytha- 
goras calculated the great stature of Hercules 
from the length of the stadium at Olympia, 
which the hero is said to have measured with 
his own feet. The philosopher argued that 
as the Olympian stadium was longer than 
other stadia, so were the feet of Hercules 
longer than the feet of other men, and, by 
parity of reasoning, his whole stature was pro- 
portionably greater. (Cf. Aulus Gellius, i. 1.) 

experientia docet stultos, Experience 

_ teaches even fools. 


experimentum crucis, The experiment 


[E.c.] 


of the cross; a decisive experiment; a crucial ° 


test. 

experto créde, Believe one who has tried 
it, or who speaks from ekperience ; experto 
crede Roberto, Believe Robert, who has 
tried it, or who speaks from experience. (Cf. 
Virg.: 4in., xi. 283.) 

expertus metuit (Hor.: Ep. I. xviii. 87), 
Having had experience of it, he dreads it; a 
burnt child dreads the fire. 

ex post facto, After the deed is done; retro- 
spective. 

expressis verbis, In express terms. 

ex quocunque capite, For whatever reason. 

ex tacito, Tacitly. 

ex tempore, Off hand; without preparation. 

extinctus amabitur idem (Hor.: Ep. 
II. i. 14), This same man will be loved after 
his death. : 

extra muros, Outside the walls. 

ex e leonem, You may tell the lion 
by his claw. [Ex pEDE HEeRcuLem.] 


©xX Uno disce omnes [Az uno, &.]. 


faber quisque fortunz suze (Appius, in 
Sall. : de Repub. Ordin. i.), Every man is the 
architect of his own fortune; hence, faber 
fortun2 suse = a self-made man. 

facile est inventis addere, It is easy to 
improve what has been already invented. 


1acile princeps, The acknowledged chief; 
one who stands undoubtedly first. 

facilis est descensus Averni (Virg.: 
Mn. vi. 126), The descent to hell is easy; it is 
easy enough to get into trouble. 


fac simile, An exact imitation. 

feoces populi, feox populi, The scum of 
the population. 

fama clamosa, A current scandal. 

fama nihil est celerius, Nothing traveis 
more swiftly than scandal. (Cf. Virgil: 42n. 
iv. 173.) 

fama semper vivat, May his fame last for 
ever. 

fas est et ab hoste doceri (Ovid: Met. 
iv. 428), It is right to be taught even by an 
enemy ; you may geta hint from the other side. 

fata obstant, The Fates oppose. 

fata viam invenient, The Fates will find 
out a way. 

fax mentis incendium gloriz, The pas- 
sion for glory is the torch of the mind. 

félicitas multos habet amicos, Pros- 
perity has many friends. (Cf, Prov, xix. 4.) 

felo de se, One who commits self-felouy; a 
suicide. 

fers nature, Of a wild nature ;—applied to 
wild beasts. 

festina lente, Make haste slowly; don’t be 
impetuous, 

fiat experimentum in corpore vili, 
Let the experiment be made on a body of no 
value. 

fiat justitia ruat colum, Let justice be 
done though the heavens should fall. 

fiat lux (Gen. i. 3, Vulg.), Let there be light. 

fide et amore, By faith and love. 

fide et fiducia, By fidelity and confidence. 

de: et fortitudine, By fidelity and forti- 
tude. 


fidei coticula crux, 
touchstone of faith. 


The cross is the 


fidei defensor, Defender of the faith. [F1p. 
Der.) 

fide, non armis, By faith, not by force of 
arms. 


fide, sed cul, vide, Trust, but see whom 
you are trusting. 

fides et justitia, Fidelity and justice. 

fides Punica, Punic faith ; treachery. (Among 
the Romans the bad faith of the Carthaginians 
was notorious.) 

fidus Achates (Virg. : Zn. vi. 158.) Faith- 
ful Achates, the companion of Aineas; a true 
friend. 

fidus et audax, Faithful and bold, 

fieri facias, A legal paper authorizing exc- 
cution on the goods of a debtor. 

filius nullius, A son of nobody ; an illegiti- 
mate son, because he has no legal rights as a 
son in respect to the inheritance of property. 

filius terra, A son of the earth; one of low 
origin. 

finis coronat opus, The end crowns the 
work. 

flagrante bello, While the war was raging ; 
during hostilities. 

flagrante delicto, In the commission of the 
crime ; in the very act. 

flamma!fumo est proxima (Plaut. : Cure, 
I. i. 53), Flame is akin to fire; where there’s 
smoke there’s fire. . 

flecti, non frangi, To be bent, not broken. 

flosculi sententiarum, Flowers of fine 
thoughts. 

foenum habet in cornu (Hor. : Sat. I. iv. 
35), He has hay on his horn (the mark put 
on a bull to show he was savage); beware 
of him. : 

fons et origo malorum (Cf. Flor. iii. 6.), 
The source and origin of our miseries. 

forensis strepitus, The clamour of the 
forum; “ Brawling courts, And dusty pur- 
lieus of the Law.” (Zennyson: In Memoriam, 
Ixxxix.) 

forte scutum salus ducum, A strong 
shield is the safety of leaders. ~ 

fortes fortuna juvat (Terence: Phormio, I. 
iy. 26), Fortune favours the brave. 

forti et fideli nihil difficile, Nothing is 
difficult to the brave and faithful. 

fortiter et recte, With fortitude and recti- 


tude. 
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fortiter, fideliter, feliciter, Boldly, faith- 
fully, successfully. 

fortiter in re, With firmness in action. 

fortuna favet fatuis, Fortune favours fools. 

fortunze filius (Hor.: Sat. II. vi. 49), A 
spoiled child of Fortune. 

frangas, non flectes, You may break me, 
but you shall not bend me, 

fraus pia, A pious fraud. 

fronti nulla fides (Jwv., ii. 8), There is no 
trusting the features ; don’t trust to appear- 
ances, 

fruges consumere nati (Hor.: Ep., I. ii. 
27), Born to consume the fruits of the earth; 
born only to eat. 

fugit irreparabile tempus (Virg. : Georg. 
ill. 284), Irrecoverable time glides away. 

fuimus Troes (Virg.: 4n. ii. 325), We once 
were Trojans ; we have seen better days. 

fuit Dlium (Virg. : 4n. ii. 325), There once 
was a Troy; Troy was, but is no more; the 
place is gone. 

fumum et opes, strepitumque Romz 
(Hor., III. xxix, 12), The smoke, the show, 
the rattle, of the town (Rome). 

functus officio, Having discharged his du- 
ties ; hence, out of office. 

furor arma ministrat (Virg. : Zn. i. 130), 
Rage provides arms ; one uses any weapon in 
a rage. 

furor loquendi, A rage for speaking. 

furor poeticus, Poetical fire. 

furor scribendi, A rage for writing. 


gallice, In French. 

gaudeamus igitur, Therefore, let us rejoice. 
(The burden of a Macaronic song.) 

gaudet tentamine virtus, Virtue rejoices 
in temptation. 

genius loci, The genius or presiding spirit 
of the place. 

gens togata(Virg. : Ain. i. 282), Applied first 
to Roman citizens, as wearing the toga, the 
garment of peace; hence, civilians generally. 

gloria in excelsis Deo (Lukeii. 14, Vulg.), 
Glory to God in the highest. 

gloria Patri, Glory be to the Father. 

gradu diverso, via una, The same road 
by different steps. 

gradus ad Parnassum, A step to Par- 
nassus ; aid in writing Latin poetry ; a work 
on Latin verse-making containing rules and 
examples. 

gratia placendi, For the sake of pleasing. 

gratis dictum, Mere assertion. 

graviora manent (Virg.: 4n. vi. 84), 
Greater afflictions are in store; the worst is 
yet to come. 

graviora quzedam sunt remedia per1- 
culis, Some remedies are worse than the dis- 
ease. (Attributed to L. Publius Syrus. Rib- 
beck includes it in ‘the Sententie minus Pro- 
bate, 599.) 

grex venalium (Swet.: de Clar. Rhet. i.), 
A venal throng. 

gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed 
sezepe cadendo, The drop hollows out the 
stoue by frequent dropping, not by force; 
constant persistence gains the end, (Cf. Ovid: 
Ex Ponto, IV. x. 5.) 


haud longis intervallis, At frequent in- 
tervals. : 

heluo ‘librorum, A devourer of books; a 
bookworm. 

heu pietas! het prisca fides (Virg.: 
Ain. viii. 879), Alas! for piety! Alas! for 
our ancient faith ; 

hiatus valde defiendus, A gap ordeficiency 
greatly to bedeplored ; words employed to mark 
a blank in a work, but often used of persons 
whose performances fall short of their promises. 

hic et ubique, Here and everywhere. 

hic jacet, Here lies; sspuurus, buried. 

hic labor, hic opus est, Here is labour, 
here is toil. 

hic sepultus, Here [lies] buried. 

hine ille lacrime (Hor.: Ep. I. xix. 41), 
Hence these tears; this is the cause of the 
trouble. 

hodie mihi, cras tibi, It is my lot to-day, 
yours to-morrow. (A line often found in old 

_  epitaphs.) 
homo factus ad unguem, Usually quoted 

thus, though the proper form is ad unguer 
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| factus homo (Hor.: Sat. I. v. 32, 33; cf. 
Pers. i. 64, 65), A highly-polished, accom- 
plished man. (The expression is borrowed 
from the practice in sculptors, who, in model- 
ling, give the finishing touch with the nail ; 
or from joiners, who test the accuracy of joints 
in wood by the nail.) 

homo homini lupus [Lupus gst, &c.] 

homo multarum literarum, A man of 
many letters ; a man of extensive learning. 

homo solus aut deus aut dzemon, A 
man to live alone must be either a god or 
devil. ‘(Cf. Eccles. iv. 10; Arist. : Pol. i. 1.) 

homo sum; humani nihil a me alién- 
um puto (Terence ; Heaut. I. i, 25), I am a 
man; and I consider nothing that concerns 
mankind a matter of indifference to me. 

homo trium literarum [TrIvuM LiITsERARUM 
HOMO. ] » 9 

honores mutant mores, Honours change 
manners. 

honos habet onus, Honour is burdened with 
responsibility. 

horz canonicz, Canonical hours; 
scribed times for prayers. 

horresco referens (Virg.: Ain, ii, 204), I 
shudder as I tell the story. 

hortus siccus, A dry garden; a collection 
of dried plants; an herbarium. 

hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter 
honores (Virgil, on the occasion when 
some verses he had written on the shows at 
Rome were unjustly claimed by Bathyllus,who 
was rewarded for them), I wrote these lines, an- 
other has borne away the honour. [Sic vos, &c.] 

humanum est errare, To err is human. 
(Cf. Pope: Essay on Criticism, 525.) 

hunc tu caveto (Hor. : Sat. I. iv. 85), Beware 
of him, 

id genus omne (Hor.: Sat. I. ii. 2), All 
that class. (A contemptuous expression for 
the dregs of the population.) 

ignorantia non excusat legem, Igno- 
rance is no plea against the law. 

ignoratio elenchi, Ignorance of the point 
in dispute ; the logical fallacy of arguing to 
the wrong point. 

ignoti nulla cupido, There is no desire for 
that is unknown ; our wants are increased by 
knowledge. 

ignotum per ignotius, (To explain) a thing 

_ not understood by one still less understood. 

Ilias: malorum (Cicero: Epist. ad Atticum, 
viii. 11), An Iliad of woes; a host of evils. 
(From ‘the fact that the siege of Troy lasted 
ten years.) 

imitatores, servum pecus (Hor. : Ep. I. 
xix. 19), Ye imitators ; a servile herd. 

immedicabile vulnus (Ovid. : Met. i. 190), 
An incurable wound ; anirreparable injury. 

imo pectore, From the bottom of one’s 
heart. 


pre- 


impari marte, With unequal wilitary 
strength. 

impedimenta, Luggage ; the baggage of an 
army. 


imperium in imperio, A government 
existing within another. (Said of a power set 
up against constituted authority.) 

implicite, By implication. ' 

impos animi, Of weak mind. 

in actu, In the very act; in reality. 

in sternum, For ever. 

in articulo mortis, At the point of death. 

in camera, In the judge’s chamber; in secret. 

in capite, In chief. 

in coelo quies, There is rest in heaven. 

incredulus Odi (Hor.: de Arte Poet., 187), 
Being incredulous, I cannot endure it. 

in curia, In court. 

inde ire, Hence this resentment. 

in dubio, In doubt. 

in ezquilibrio, In equilibrium. 

in esse, In being. 

in extenso, At length. 

in extremis, In very bad circumstances ; at 
the point of death, 


infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
dolorem (Virg.: Zn. ii. 3), You command 
me. O Queen, to revive unspeakable grief. 

in flagrante delicto, In the commission 
of the act. 


in forma pauperis, As a poor man. 


infra dig., infra dignitatem, Beneath 
one’s dignity. 


an futiro, In future, henceforth. 


in hoc signo vinces, A Latin rendering 
of the Greek év tovtTw vika (en touté nika), In 
this sign thou shalt conquer. (The motto 
is said to have been adopted by Constantine 
after his vision of a cross in the. heavens 
just before his decisive battle with Maxentius, 
A.D. 312.) 


in limine, On the threshold; preliminarily. 


in loco, In the place; upon the spot; in the 
place of. 


in loco parentis, In the place of a parent. 


in medias res (Hor.: de Arte Poet, 148), 
In the very midst of the business, 


in memoriam, In memory of. 
in nomine, In the name of. 


in nubibus, In the clouds ; hence, undefined, 
uncertain, vague. 


in nuce, In a nutshell. 
in omnia paratus, Prepared for all things. 


inopem copia fecit, Abundance has made 
him poor. 


in pace, In peace. 

in perpetuam rei memoriam, In ever- 
lasting remembrance of the event. 

in perpetuum, For ever. 

in pleno, In full. 

in posse, In possible existence. 

in propria persona, In one’s own person. 


in puris naturalibus, In a state ofnature; 
stark naked. 


in re, In the matter of. 
in rerum natura, In the nature of things. 
in secula seculorum, For ever. 


inscitia est | adversum stimulum 
ealces (Terence: Phormio, I. ii. 27, 28), It is 


ib) folly to kick against the spur. (Cf. Acts, 
ix. 5), 
in situ, In its proper position. [Stratus quo 


ANTE BELLUM.,) 

in statu quo, In its former state. 

in suspenso, In suspense. 

in te, Domine, speravi (Ps xxxi. 1. Vulg.), 
In thee, O Lord, have I put my trust. 

inter alia, Among other things. 

inter arma leges silent (Cic. : pro Mil., 4, 
10), In the time of war the laws are silent. 

inter canem et lupum, Between the dog 
and the wolf; twilight. 

interdum vulgus rectum videt (Hor. : 
Ep. Ii. i. 68), Sometimes the rabble see whet 
is right. 

inter nos, Between ourselves. 

inter pocula, At one’s cups. 

in terrorem, In terror; as a warning. 

inter se, Amongst themselves. 

unter spem et metum, Between hope and 
ear. 

in totidem verbis, In so many words. 

in toto, In the whole; entirely. 

intra muros, Within the walls. 

in transitu, On the passage. 

intra parietes, Within the walls; private. 

in usum Delphini, For the use of the Dau- 
phin. [De.puine, A. 2. in Encyc. Dict.) 

in utroque fidelis, Faithful in both. 

in vacuo, In a vacuum, 

in verba magistri jurare, To swear to 
a master’s words; to accept opinions upvun 
authority. 

inverso ordine, In an inverse order. 

in vino veritas, In wine there is truth. 
When a person is under the influence of wine 
he shows himself in his true colours. 

invita Minerva (Hor.: de Arte Poet., 385), 
Minerva (Goddess of Wisdom), being un- 
willing ; hence, without genius. 

ipse dixit, He himself has said it; a mere 
assertion. 

ipsissima verba, The identical words. 

ipso facto, By the fact itself. 

ipso jure, By the law itself. 

ira furor brevis est (Hor.: Ep. I. ii. 62), 
Anger is a brief madness. 

ita est, It is so. 

ita lex scripta est, Such is the written 
law. ; 4 

italice, In Italian characters. 


jacta alea est (The exclamation of Julius 
Czsar when he passed the Rubicon. (Sueto 
nius, i, 32), The die is cast. 


jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia 
regna (Virg.: Ecl. iv. 4), Now the Virgin 
and the Saturnian age return.. (Of the reign 
of Astrea, the Goddess of Justice, in the 
Golden Age.) 

januis clausis, With closed doors; in 
secret. 

joci causa, For the sake of a joke. 

jubilate Deo (Ps. c.1), 0 be joyful in the Lord. 

fucundi acti labores (Cicero: de Finibus, 
ii. 32), The remembrances of past labour is 
sweet. 

judicium Dei, The judgment of God. 

judicium parium aut leges terre 
(Magna Carta), The judgment of our peers or 
the laws of the land. 

jure divino, By divine law. 

jure humano, By human law. 

juris peritus, One learned in the law. 

juris utriusque doctor, Doctor of both 
laws, i.e., of canon and civil laws. 

jas canonicum, Canon law. 

jus civile, The civil law. 

jus divinum, The divine law. 

jus et norma loquendi (Hor. de Arte Poet., 
73), The law and rule of speech. 

jus gentium, The law of nations. 

jus gladii, The right of the sword. 

jus possessionis, The right of possession. 

jus proprietatis, The right of property. 

jus summum sepe summa malitia est 
(Terence: Heaut., 1V. v. 47), Extreme law is 
often extreme wrong. 


labitur et labétur in omne volubilis 
sevum (Hor.: Ep. I. ii. 43), It glides on, and 
will glide on for ever. 

laborare est orare, Work is prayer. 

labor ipse voluptas, Labour itself is a 
pleasure. 

labor omnia vincit (Virg.: Georg. i. 145), 
Labour overcomes all difficulties. 

Yaborum dulce lénimen (Hor., I. xxxii 
14), The sweet solace of our labours. 

lana caprina [DE LANA CAPRINAI. 

lapis philosophorum, The philosopher's 
stone. 

lapsus calami, A slip of the pen. 

lapsus lingua, A slip of the tomgue. 

lapsus memoriz, A slip of the memory. 

lares et penates, Household gods. 

lateat scintillula forsan, Perchance some 
sinall spark may lie concealed. (The motto of 
the Royal Humane Society.) 

latine dictum, Spoken in Latin. 

laudari a viro laudato(A fragment from 
Nevius, quoted by Cicero : Ep. Fam. v. 12, and 
xv. 6), To be praised by a man who deserves 

raise, i.e., by an eminent man ; ‘‘ Approbation 

rom Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed” 
(Morton: A Cure for the Heartache, v. 2.). 

laudationes eorum qui sunt ab Ho- 
mero laudati (Cicero: de Fin., ii. 35), 
Praises from those who were themselves 
praised by Homer. 

laudator temporis acti (Hor.: De Arte 
Poet., 173), One who praises the good old days. 

laudum immensa cupido, An insati- 
able desire for praise. 

laus Deo, Praise to God. 

lector benevole, Kind, or gentle, reader. 

legatus a latere (A legate from the side (of 

e Pope]), A papal legate. 

lex loci, The law of the place. (Lzx.] 

lex non scripta, The unwritten law; the 
common law. 


lex scripta, The written or statute law. 

lex talionis, The law of retaliation. 

lex terre, The law of the land. 

licentia vatum, The licenseallowed to poets. 

limz labor et mora (Hor.: de Arte Poet., 
291), The labour and delay of the file; the 
slow and laborious polish of a literary work. 

lis litem generat, Strife begets strife. 

litem lite resolvere (Adapted from Hor.: 
Sat., 11. iii. 102), To settle strife by strife; to 
end one controversy by another. 

lite pendente, During the trial. 

litera scripta manet, The written character 
remains. 

loci communes, Common places. 

loco citato, In the place quoted. [Loo. crt] 


Phrases and Quotations. 


locus classicus, A classical passage; the 
acknowledged place of reference. 

locus criminis, The scene of the crime. 

locus in quo, The place in which. 

longo intervallo, By or with a long interval. 

lucidus ordo (Hor.: De Arte Poet., 41), A 
perspicuous arrangement. 

lucri causa, For the sake of gain. 

lucus a non lucendo, An elliptical ex- 
pression which may be rendered in English: 
the word licus (=a grove) is derived from 
liiceo (= to shine), because it does not admit 
light. This antiphrastic derivation, which is 
by no means an isolated case, was favoured 
by Servius (in Virg.: Ain. i. 441), and is 
noticed by Quintilian (i. 6), but only to con- 
demn it. Hence the phrase has become pro- 
verbial in ridictle of far-fetched etymologies, 
or of anything inconsequent and absurd. 


lupum auribus teneo (Terence: Phormio, 


III. ii. 21), I hold a wolf by the ears ; I have | 


caught a Tartar. 

lupus est homo homini (Plaut: Asin. 
II. iv. 88), Manis a wolf to his fellow-man ; 
one man preys on another. 

lupus in fabula (Cicero: Ep. ad Atticum, 
xiii. 83), The wolf in the fable; talk of the 
devil and he will appear. 


lusus nattrze, A freak of nature; a de- | 


formed animal or plant. 


magister ceremoniarum, A master of 
the ceremonies. 

magna civitas, magna solitudo, 
great city is a great solitude. 

magnez spes altera Roms, A second 
hope of mighty Rome; used of any young 
man of promise. 

magna est veritas et prevalebit (Al- 
tered from 1 Esdras iv. 41., where the read- 
ing is prevalet), Truth is mighty, and will 
prevail. a 

magna est vis consuetudinis, Great 
is the power of habit. 

magnas inter opes inops (Hor., III. xvi. 
28), Poor in the midst of great wealth. 

magni nominis umbra [Srar mMaent, &c,]. 

magnum bonum, A great good. 

Magnum opus, A great undertaking; the 
great work of a man’s life. 

magnum vectigal est parsimonia 
( 0: Parad., VI. iii. 49), Thrift is itselfa 
good income. 

mala fide, With bad faith ; treacherously. 

mali exempli, Of a bad example. 


A 


mali principii malus finis, The bad end | 


of a bad beginning. 

malis avibus, With unlucky birds, i.e., with 
bad omens. 

malo modo, In an evil manner. 

malus pudor, False shame. 


manibus pedibusque, With hands and 
feet ; tooth and nail. 


manu forti, With a strong hand. 

manu propria, With one’s own hand. 

mare clausum, A closed sea, a bay. 

mars gravior sub pace latet (Claud. : 
De sex con. H. Augusti, 307), A. more serious 
warfare is concealed by seeming peace. 

materiem superabat opus (Ovid.: Met. 
ii, 5), The workmanship was more valuable 
than the raw material. 

mediocria firma, Moderate things are surest. 

medio tutissimus ibis (Ovid. : Met. ii. 137), 
You will travel safest in a middle course. 

me judice, I being the judge; im my opinion. 

memor et fidélis, Mindful and faithful. 

memoria in sterna, In eternal remem- 
brance. 

mens agitat molem (Virg.: 4in. vi. 727), 
A mind informs the mass, Used by Virgilin a 
pantheistic sense of the world; often applied 
to a unwieldy, dull-looking person. 

mens sana in corpore sano (Juv., x. 
856), A sound mind in a healthy body. 

mens sibi conscia recti (Virg.: in. i, 
604), A mind conscious of its own rectitude, 

meo periculo, At my own risk. 

meo voto, At my own wish. 

mihi cura futuri, My care is for the future. 

mirabile dictu (Virg.: Georg. ii. 30), Won- 
derful to relate. 

mirabile visu, Wonderful to see. 
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rest succurrere disco [Non IGNARA, 

¢.). 

modo et forma, In manner and form, 

modus operandi, The manner of working. 

mollia tempora fandi (Altered from Virg. 
Ain. iv. 293, 294), The favourable moment for 
speaking. 

eee an sere perennius [Exec1, 
2e.). 


more majorum, After the manner of our 
ancestors. 


more suo, In his usual manner. 

mors janua vite, Death is the gate of 
(everlasting] life. 

mors omnibus communis, Death is com- 
mon to all men. 

mos pro lege, Usage has the force of law. 

motu proprio, Of his own accord. 

multum in parvo, Much in little. 

munus Apolline dignum (Hor.: Ep. 


II. i. 216), A gift worthy the acceptance of 
Apollo. 


mutatis mutandis, The necessary changes 
being made, 

mutato nomine, de te | fabula narra- 
tur (Hor.: Sat. I. i, 69, 70), With a mere 
change of name the story is applicable to you. 
(Cf. 2 Sam, xii. 1-7.) 


nascimur poete, fimus oratores, 
We are born poets, we become orators by 
training. [Porra nascitur, &c.]. 

natale solum (Ovid: Met. vii. 52), The land 
of one’s birth. 

naturam expellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret (Hor.: Ep. I. x. 24), Though you 
may drive out Nature with a pitchfork, she 
will always come back; inborn character is 
ineradicable. 

ne cede malis, sed contra audentior 
1to (Virg. : Ain. vi. 95), Do not yield to mis- 
fortunes ; on the contrary, go more boldly to 
meet them. 

necessitas non habet legem, Necessity 
knows no law. 

nec mora, nec requies (Virg. : Georg. iii. 
110; Ain. v. 458, xii. 553), Neither delay, nor 
rest ; without intermission. 

nec pluribus impar, No unequal match 
for many. The motto assumed by Louis XIV. 
when he planned the subjugation of Europe. 

nec prece, nec pretio (Auct. ad Heren., iii, 
3), Neither by entreaty nor bribery ; neither 
by paying nor praying. 

nec scire fas est omnia (Hor., III. iv. 22), 
We are not allowed to know all things, 

nec temere, nec timide, Neither rashly 
nor timidly. 

nefasti dies, Days on which judgment could 
not be pronounced nor public assemblies be 
held; hence, unlucky days. 

ne fronti crede, Don’t trust to appearances, 

nemine contradicente, No one contra- 
dicting. 

nemine dissentiente, No one dissenting. 

nemo fuit repente turpissimus (Jwv., ii. 
83), No man becomes a villain all at once, 

nemo me impune lacessit, No one pro- 
vokes me with impunity. The motto of the 
Order of the Thistle. 


nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit» 
No man is wise at all times; the wisest may 
make mistakes. 

nemo solus satis sapit, No man is suffi- 
ciently wise of himself. 

ne (non) plus ultra, Nothing further; the 
uttermost point ; perfection, 

ne puero gladium, Do not entrust a sword 
to a boy. 

ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat, 
Lest the State suffer any injury. The injunc- 
tion given to the Dictator when invested witb 
supreme authority. 

nervi belli pecunia (Cicero: Philip. v. 2), 
Money is the sinews of war. 

ne sutor ultra crepidam, The shoe- 
maker should not go beyond his last. (A 
Latin version of a rebuke said to have been 
addressed by Apelles to a shoemaker who 
pointed out some errors in the painting of a 
slipper in one of the artist's works, and then 
began to criticise other parts of the picture.) 

ne tentés, aut perfice, Do not attempt, 
or carry it out thoroughly. 


nihil tetigit quod non ornavit, He 
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touched nothing without embellishing it. (A 
misquotation from Johnson’s Epitaph on 
Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey. Johnson 
wrote: Qui nullwm fere scribendi genus non 
tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit (Who 
left scarcely any kind of writing untouched, 
and adorned all that he did touch). The mis- 
quotation led a distinguished scholar to criti- 
cize Johnson's Latinity in terms which he 
would not have employed had he seen the 
whole passage. 

nil admirari (Hor.: Ep. I. vi. 1), To be as- 
tonished at nothing. 

nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere 
culpa (Hor.: Sat. I. i. 59), To be conscious 
of no fault, to turn pale at no accusation. 

nil despérandum (Hor., I. vii. 22), There is 
no cause for despair ; never despair. 

nil nisi cruce, Nothing but by the cross; 
no reward without suffering. [mwaOjpara 
abjwara). 

nimium ne crede colori (Vi7g.: Eel. ii. 
17), Do not trust too much to your good looks. 

nisi Dominus, frustra(Ps. cxxvii. 1, Vulg.), 
Unless the Lord is with us, our labour is vain. 

nitor in adversum (Ovid: Met. ii. 72), 
1 strive against opposition. 

nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus 
(Juv., viii. 20), Virtue is the true and only 
nobility. 

nolens volens, Whether willing or not. 

noli me tangere, Touch me not. 

nolo episcopari, I do not wish to be made 
a bishop. (The formal reply made to the 
royal offer of a bishopric.) Z 

non amo te Sabidi, nec possum dicere 
quare (Mart., I. xxxiii. 1), I do not love 
thee, Sabidius, nor can I say why. (The original 
of Tom Brown’s epigram, ‘‘I do not love 
thee, Dr. Fell.’’) M 

non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum (Hor. : Ep. 1. xvii. 36), It is not 
every man’s lot to go to Corinth (the head- 
quarters of luxury and refinement); hence= 
it is not every man’s good fortune to be able 
to see great cities. 

non déficiente crumena (Hor.: Ep. I. ii. 
11), While the money lasts. 

non est inventus, He is not found. 

non ignara mali, miseris succurrere 
disco (Virg.: n. i. 630), Not unacquainted 
with misfortune, I learn to succour the 
wretched. 

non libet, It does not please me. 

non multa, sed multum, 
things, but much. 

non nobis solum nati sumus (Cicero: 
de Officiis, I. vii. 22), We are not born for 
vurselves alone. 

non omne licitum honestum, Every 
lawful act is not necessarily honourable. 

non omnia possumus omnes, We can- 
not, all of us, do everything. 

non passibus sequis (Virg.: An. ii. 724), 
Not with equal steps. (Sometimes applied to 
a person who has been outstripped by another 
in the race for fame, wealth, &c.) 

non placet [Puacer]. 

non plus ultra [Ne PLus ULTRA]. 

non quis, sed quid, Not who, but what; 
measures, not men. 

non sequitur, It does not follow; an un- 
warranted conclusion. 

non sibi, sed patriz, Not for himself, but 
for his native land. : 

non sum qualis eram (Hor., IV. i. 3), I 
am not what I once was. 

nosce teipsum, Know thyself. 

noscitur e sociis, A man is known by the 
company he keeps. 

nota bene (N.B.), Mark well. 

novus homo (lit., a new man), A mushroom, 
an upstart. ‘ 

nudis verbis, In plain words. 

nulla dies sine linea, No day without a 
line, i.e., without something done. (A pro- 
verb said to owe its origin to the fact that 
Apelles was accustomed to do something 
daily in the practice of his art, if it were only 
to draw a straight line. (Cf. Plin., xxxv. 10, 
36, § 84.) 

nulli secundus, Second to none. 

nune aut nunquam, Now or never. 

nunquam minus solus quam cum 
solus (Cicero: de Rep., i. 17), Never less alone 
than when alone. 


Not many 


Phrases and Quotations. 


obiit, He (or she) died. 

obiter dictum, A thing said incidentally; 
an unofficial expression of opinion. 

obscurum per obscurius, Explaining an 
obscurity by something still more obscure, 
(Cf. IeNoTUM PER IGNOTIUS.] 

obsta principiis [Principiis oxpsta, &c.] 

oderint dum metuant (A fragment 
from the Atreus of Attius), Let them hate so 
long as they fear. (A favorite saying of Cali- 
gula (Suetonius: Calig. xxx.) 

odi profanum vulgus, et arceo(Hor.: 
Ill. i. 1), I hate the vulgar rabble, and drive 
them away. 

odium theologium, The hatred of theo- 
logians. 

officina gentium, The workshop of the world. 

© fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 
norint (Virg.: Georg. ii. 459), O more than 
happy, if they only knew their advantages, 

ohe! jam satis, Oh! there is now enough. 

omne ignotum pro magnifico (Tacitus: 
Agric. xxx.), Everything unknown is taken for 
magnificent. . 

omnem movere lapidem, To turn every 
stone ; to make every exertion. 

omne simile est dissimile, Every like is 


unlike; if there were not unlikeness there 
would be identity. 

omne solum forti patria est (Ovid: 
Fasti i. 493), Every land is a brave man’s 
home. [avdpov, « T-A.] 

omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci (Hor.: De Arte Poet., 344), He has 
gained every point who has mixed the useful 
and the agreeable. 


omnia ad Dei gloriam (1 Cor. x. 31. 
Vulg.), All things for the glory of God. 

omnia mors squat (Claud. : Rapt. Proserp 
ii. 362.), Death levels all distinctions. 

omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis (Borbonius: Dictuwm Lotharii 1.), All 
things are subject to change, and we change 
with them. (TEMPORA MUTANTUR, &c.) 

omnia vincit amor, nos et cedamus 
amori (Virg. : Ecl. x. 69), Love conquers all 
things, let us too yield to love. 

omnia vincit labor, Labor conquers all 
things. 

omnis amans amens, Every lover is de- 
mented. 

opers pretium est, It is worth while, 

ora et labora, Pray and work. 

ora pro nobis, Pray for us. 

orate pro anima, Pray for the soul (of). 

orator fit, poeta nascitur, The orator 
is made; the poet is born. 

ore rotundo, With loud resounding voice. 

0! si sic omnia, If he had always spoken 
or acted thus. (Of. Juw., x. 123, 124, ) 

o tempora, o mores (Cicero: in Cat. i. 1.), 
Alas for the times and the manners. 

otiosa sedulitas, Laborious trifling. 


otium cum dignitate, Ease with dignity. 

otium sine dignitate, Ease without 
dignity. 

pace, By leave of; with the consent of. 

pace tua, By your leave. 

pacta conventa, The conditions agreed on. 

pallida mors zquo pulsat pede pau- 
perum tabernas | regumque turres 
(Hor., I. iv. 18, 14), Pale Death, with impar- 
tial foot, knocks at the cottages of the poor 
and the palaces of kings. 

palmam qui meruit ferat, Let him bear 
the palm who has deserved it. 

par negotiis neque supra, Equal to, but 
not above his business. 

par nobile fratrum (Hor. : Sat. II. iii. 242), 
A noble pair of brothers; a well-matched pair. 

pars pro toto, The part for the whole. 

particeps criminis, A partaker in the 
crime ; an accessory. 

parturient montes, nascitur ri- 


diculus mus, The mountain is in labor; 
a ridiculous mouse will be born, 


parva componere magnis (Virg.: Eol., 
i, 24), To compare small things with great 
ones. 

pater familias, The father of the family. 

pater noster, Our Father. 


| pater patriz, The father of his country. A 


title bestowed by the Roman Senate on Cesar 
Octavianus Augustus. (Suet. ii. 58.) 


patres conscripti, The Conscript Fathers ; 
the Roman Senate. (Often jocularly applied to 
the members of a town council.) 

pax orbis terrarum, The sovereignty of 
the world. (A legend of frequent occurrence 
on Roman coins.) 


pax Romana (cf. Plin. xxvii. 1, 1). 
Roman Empire. 

pax vobiscum, Peace be with you. 

per, By, through; by means of. 

per ambages (Virg.: Georg. ii. 46), By cir- 
cuitous ways; with circumlocution. 


per angusta ad augusta, Through trial 
to triumph. 


per aspera ad astra, Through rough ways 
to the stars; through suffering to renown. 

per fas et nefas, Through right and wrong. 

perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, The 
intensely earnest character of the Scotch. 

per gradus, Gradually. 

pe in mora, There is danger in 

elay. 

per interim, In the meantime. 

per mare, per terras, By sea and land. 

per saltum, By a leap; by fits and starts. 

per se, In itself; for its own sake. 

petitio principe, A begging of the ques- 
tion. 

placet, It seems right, it is approved of. The 
formula by which the members of an Ccu- 
menical Council or a University senate record 


affirmative votes. The negative formula is 
non placet. 

poeta nascitur, non fit, The poet is born, 
not made, [NascimuR POET, &c.] 

pondere, non numero, By weight, not by 
number, 

pons asinorum, The bridge of asses. 

populus vult décipi, décipiatur, The 
people wish to be deceived ; let them be de- 
ceived. 

post bellum auxilium, Aid after the war. 

post equitem sedet atra cura (Hor. III. 
i. 40), Black care sits behind the rich man on 


horseback ; riches and high position bring 
cares. 


przemonitus, premunitus, Forewarned, 
forearmed. 


prima facie, At the first glance. 


principia, non homines, Principles, not 
men. 


principiis obsta (Ovid: Remed. Am. 91), 
Resist the first advances, 

prior tempore, prior jure, First in point 
of time first by right; first come first served. 


pro aris et focis, For our altars and 
hearths ; for our homes. 


probatum est, It is proved. 


probitas laudatur et alget (Juv., i. 74), 
Honesty is praised, and left to starve. 


pro bono publico, For the public good. 


pro Deo et ecclesia, For God and the 
Church. 


profanum vulgus [OpI proranum, &c.]. 

pro forma, As a matter of form. 

proh pudor, For shame. 

pro memoria, As a memorial. 

pro rege, lege, grege, For the king, the 
law, and the people. 


pugnis et calcibus, With fists and heels; 
with might and main. 


punica fides, Punic faith ; treachery. 


The 


quz fuerant vitia mores sunt, What 
were once vices are now in fashion. 

quez nocent, docent, Things which injure, 
instruct; we are taught by painful experience; 
what pains us, trains us. [ra@jpata wabjpara.) 

qualis ab incepto proeesserit et sibi 
constet (Hor. : de Arte Poet., 12), As he begins, 
let him go on, and be consistent with himself, 

qualis rex, talis grex, Like king, like 
people. 


qualis vita, finis ita, As life is, so will its 
end be. 


quamdiu se bene gesserit, As long as 


he behaves himself ; during good behaviour. 
quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus 

(Hor.: de Arte Poet., 359), Even good Homer 

nods sometimes ; the wisest make mistakes. 


Phrases and Quotations. 
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quanti est sapere (Terence: Hunuchus, Ly. 
vii. 21), How valuable is wisdom, 

quantum libet, As much as you like. 

quantum meruit, As much as he deserved. 

quantum mutatus ab illo (Virg.: 2n. 
ii. 274), How changed from what he was. 


quem di diligunt | adolescens mori- 
tur (Plaut.: Bacch. iv. 7,18, 19), He whom 
the gods love dies young. [dv oi Geol, x. r. AJ 

quid faciendum ? What is to be done? 

quid nunc? What now? what news? 

quid pro quo, One thing for another; an 
equivalent. 

quid rides? (Hor.: Sat. I. i. 69), Why do 
you laugh? (Murato nominz, &e.] 

qui nimium probat, nihil probat, He 
who proves too much proves nothing. 

qui non proficit, deficit, He who does 
not advance, loses ground. 

quis custodiet ipsos custodes? (Jwv., 
vi. 346, 347), Who shall keep the keepers? 


qui tacet consentire vidétur, He who 
keeps silence is assumed to consent; silence 
gives consent. 


qui timide rogat docet negare, He who 
asks timidly courts denial. 


quoad hoc, To this extent. 

quo animo, With what intention. 

quocunque jaceéris stabit, Wherever you 
throw it, it will stand. (The motto of the 
Isle of Man.) 

quocunque modo, In whatever manner. 

quocunque nomine, Under whatever name. 

quod avertat Deus! God forbid! 

quod bene notandum, Which is to be es- 
pecially noted. 

quod erat demonstrandum, Which was 
to be proved. [Q.E.D.] 

quod erat faciendum, Which was to be 
done. [(Q. E. F.J 

quod hoc sibi vult? What does this mean? 

quod non opus est, asse carum est 
(A saying of Cato, quoted by Seneca, Ep. 
xciv.), What is not necessary is dear at a 
penny. 

quod vide [q.v.], Which see. 

quo fata vocant, Whither the Fates call. 

quo fas et gloria ducunt, Where duty 
and glory lead. 

quorum pars magna fui (Virg.: An. ii. 
6), Of whom I was an important part. 

quos Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat (probably altered from a passage in 
Euripides), Those whom God wills to destroy 
he first deprives of their senses. 


quot homines, tot sententize (Terence: 
Phormio, Il. iii. 14), Many men, many minds. 


rara avis in terris, nigroque simil~ 
lima cygno (Juv., vi. 164), An extremely 
rare bird, and very like a black swan (sup- 
posed not to exist). The first four words are 
often used ironically. 


ratione soli, According to the soil. 

recte et suaviter, Justly and mildly. 

rectus in curia, Upright in court, with 
clean hands. 


redolet lucerna, It smells of the lamp. 
(Said of any laboured literary production.) 


re infecta, The business being unfinished. 
relata refero, I tell the tale as I heard it, 
religio loci, The spirit of the place. 


rem acu tetigisti (Plat. : Rudens, V. ii. 19), 
You have touched the matter with a needle ; 
you have described it accurately. 


remis vélisque, With oars and sails; with 
all one’s might. 

requiescat in pace, May he rest in peace 

rés angusta domi (Jwv., iii. 165), Narrowed 
circumstances at home ; limited means. 


res est sacra miser, A man in distress is 
@ sacred object. 


res gestz, Things done, exploits. 


res judicata, A matter decided ; a case 
already settled. 
respice finem, Look to the end. 
_ resurgam, I shall rise again. 
_ ridére in stomacho (Cic. : Fe ii. 1 
sais Jaugh inwardly ; to laugh fe carats 
ide si sapis, Laugh if you are wise. © 


rixatur de lana szpe caprina (Hor. : 
Ep. I. xviii. 15), He often quarrels about 
goats’ wool, i.e., trifles. 

Tudis indigestaque moles (Ovid: Met. i. 
7), A rude and undigested mass. 


ruit coeelum, Let the heavens fall. 


ruit mole sua, [Vis consi, &c.] 

rus in urbe (Mart., XII. Ivii. 21), A residence 
in or near town, with many of the advantages 
of the country. 

rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, 
at ille | labitur, et labetur in omne 
volubilis zevum (Hor.: Ep. I. ii. 42, 43), 
The peasant waits till the river shall cease to 
flow, but it glides on, and will glide on for 
ever. 


sal atticum, Attic salt, t.e., wit. 

salvo jure, Without prejudice. 

salvo pudore, Without offence to modesty. 

sapere aude (Hor, : Ep. I. ii. 40), Dare to be 
wise. : 

sat cito, si sat bene, Quickly enough if 
well enough. 

satis Gloquentix, sapientis parum 
(Sall. : Bell. Cat., v. 5), Eloquence enough, but 
too little wisdom. 

satis superque, Enough, and more than 
enough. 

sat pulchra, si sat bona, Fair enough 
if good enough; handsome is that handsome 
does. 

secundum artem, According to the rules 
of art. 

semel abbas, semper abbas, Once an 
abbot, always an abbot. 

semel insanivimus omnes (Mantuanus: 
Eel. i.), We have all been mad at some time. 

semper avarus eget (Hor.: Ep. I. ii. 56), 
The avaricious man is always in want. 

semper fidelis, Always faithful. 

semper idem, Always the same. 

semper paratus, Always prepared. 

semper timidum scelus, Crime is always 
fearful. 

sequiturque patrem, non passibus 
eequis (Virg.: in. ii. 724), He follows his 
father, but not with equal steps. 

séro venientibus ossa, The bones for 
those who come late; those who come late 
get the leavings. 

serus in czlum redeas (Hor,, I. ii. 45), 
May it be long before you return to heaven ; 
long life to you. 

servare modum, To keep within bounds. 

servus servorum Dei, The servant of the 
servants of God. (One of thetitles ofthe Pope.) 

sic eunt fata hominum, Thus go the 
destinies of men. 

sic itur ad astra (Virg.: Ain. ix. 641), 
Thus do we reach the stars. 

sic passim, So in various places, 

sic semper tyrannis, Ever thus to tyrants. 

sic transit gloria mundi, So the glory 
of this world passes away. (The first words 
of a sequence said to have been used at the 
installation of the Popes.) 

sicut ante, As before. * 

sicut patribus, sit Deus nobis (Cf. III. 
Reg. viii. 57, Vulg.), May God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers. 

sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione 
voluntas (Altered from Jwv., vi. 222), Thus 

~ I will, thus I command, my pleasure stands 
for a reason. e 

gic vos non vobis, Thus do ye, but not for 
yourselves. The commencement of each of 
four verses which Virgil wrote, but left in- 
complete, on the occasion when Bathyllus 
claimed some lines really written by the poet, 
who alone was able to complete the verses, 
and thus prove their authorship [Hos Eao, 
&c.] Used of persons by whose labours others 
have unduly profited. 

si Deus nobiscum, quis contra nos? 
(Cf. Roin. viii. 31, Vulg.), 1f God be with us 
who shall be against us? 


agile et philosophus esto, Hold your tongue, 
and you will pass fora philosopher. 


ment leges inter arma [INTER ARMA, 
C. 


simile gaudet simili, Like loves like. 
similia similibus curantur, Like things 


are cured by like. 
pathy.) 

si monumentum requiris circum- 
spice, If you seek my monument, look 
around, (The epitaph of Sir Christopher 
Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral, of which he was 
the architect.) 

simplex munditiis (Hor., I. v. 5), Simple, 
in neat attire ; neat, not gaudy. 

sine cura, Without care or change. 

sine dubio, Without doubt. 

sine mora, Without delay. 

sine preejudicio, Without prejudice. 

sine qua non, Without which, not; an 
indispensable condition. 

81 parva licet componere magnis 
(Virg.: Georg. iv. 176), If it be lawful to com- 
pare small things with great, 

siste, viator [Sra, vraTor.] 

sit tibi terra levis, May the earth lie light 
upon thee. (An inscription often found on 
Roman tombstones; frequently abbreviated 
toS22.E2'L,) 

81 vis pacem, para bellum, If you wish 
for peace, prepare for war. 

eee nobilitas virtus, [Nopruiras soa, 
&e.] 

solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant 
(Tacitus : Agric. xxx.), They make a wilderness 
and call it peace. (There is a bitter sneer in 
the original which is almost untranslateable. 
The Latin pax = peace, and was also used for 
dominion. So that the British chieftain Cal- 
gacus, from whose speech the quotation is 
taken, meant, ‘‘They lay waste a country, 
and boast that they have brought it into swb- 
jection to Rome.”) [Pax ORBIS TERRARUM 
Pax Romana, ] 

spes sibi quisque (Virg.: mn. xi. 309), 
Let each man’s hope be in himself; let him 
trust to his own resources. 

splendide mendax (Hor., ITI. xi. 35), Nobly 
untruthful ; untrue for a good object.* (Often 
used ironically of an unblushing liar.) 

sponte sua, Spontaneously ; of one’s (or its) 
own accord, 

sprete injuria formee (Virg. : An. i. 27), 
The affront offered to her slighted beauty. 
(In allusion to the resentment of Juno because 
Paris gave the golden apple to Venus as the 
prize of beauty.) . 

stat magni nominis umbra (Lucan: 
Pharsalia, i. 185), He stands the shadow of a 
mighty name. 

stat nominis umbra, An adaptation of the, 
preceding, used by ‘‘Junius” as the motto of 
his Letters. 

stat pro ratione voluntas [Sic voto, Xc.] 


status quo, status in quo, statu quo, 
The state in which. 

status quo ante bellum, The state in 
which the belligerents were before war com- 
menced, [UTI POSSIDETIS.] 

sta, viator, heroem calcas, Stop, traveller, 
thou treadest on a hero’s dust. (The epitaph 
inscribed by Condé over the grave of his 
great opponent, Merci.) 

stemmata quid faciunt? (Jwv., viii. 1), 
Of what value are pedigrees ? 

studium immane loquendi, An insati- 
able desire for talking. 


(The principle of homeo 


| gua cuique voluptas, Every man has his 


own pleasures. [TRAHIT SUA, &c.] 

suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, Gen- 
tle in manner, resolute in execution. 

sub colore juris, Under colour of law. 

sub hoc signo vinces [In noc, &c.] 

sublata causa, tollitur effectus, The 
effect ceases when the cause is removed. 

sub pena, Under a penalty. 

sub rosa, Under the rose; secretly. 

sub silentio, In silence; without formal no- 
tice being taken. 

sub specie, Under the appearance of. 

sub voce, Under such or such a word. 

sui generis, Of its own kind; unique. 

summum jus, summa injiria est 
(Cicero: de Off., i. 10), The rigour of the law 
is the height of oppression. f 

sumptibus publicis, At the public ex- 
pense. . 

sant bona, sunt quedam mediocria, 
sunt mala edie (Mart., I. xvii. 1), Some 
things (in this book) are good, some middling, 
but more are bad. 

suo marte, By his own powers or skill 
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suppressio veri, suggestio falsi, The 
suppression of the truth is the suggestion of a 
falsehood, 


surgit amari aliquid (Lucretius: de Rer. 
Nat., iv. 1,134), Something bitter arises. 
suum cuique, Let each have his own. 


suus cuique mos (Terence: Phormio, II. iii, 
14), Every one has his own particular habit. 


tangere ulcus (Terence : Phormio, IV. iv. 9), 
To touch a sore ; to re-open a wound. 


tantzne animis celestibus ire (Virg.: 
pre 11), Can such anger dwell in heavenly 
minds ? 


telum imbelle sine ictu (Virg.: in. ii. 
544), A feeble dart, devoid of force; applied, 
fig., to a weak argument. 

tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur 
in illis [Omnta Murantur, &c.] 

tempori parendum, We must move with 
the times. 

tempus edax rerum (Ovid: Met. xv. 234), 
Time the devourer of all things. 

tempus fugit, Time flies. 

tempus omnia revelat, Time reveals all 
things. 

tenax propositi (Cf. Hor., III. iii. 1), Firm 
of purpose. 

teres atque rotundus (Hor.: Sat. II. vii. 
86), A man polished and complete. [Homo 
FACTUsS, &c.] 

terra cotta, Baked clay. 

terra firma, The firm land; the continent. 

terra incognita, An unknown land. 

tertium quid, A third something, produced 
by the union of two different things, or the 
collision of two opposing forces. 

teste, By the evidence of. 

timeo Danaos et dona ferentes (Virg.: 
Ain. ii. 49.), I fear the Greeks, even when they 
bring gifts. (Used of distrusting the kind- 
ness of a foe.) 

tot homines, quot sententix, So 
many men, so many minds. 

trahit sua quemque voluptas (Virg.: 
Eel. ii. 65), Each man is led by his own taste. 

transeat in exemplum, Let it pass into 
a precedent. 

tria juncta in uno, Three joined in one 
(the motto of the Order of the Bath). 


trium literarum homo (Plautus: Aulul. 
II. iv. 46), A man of three letters ; a thief 
(fur being Latin for thief). 

Troja fuit, Troy was; Troy has perished. 

Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine 
agetur (Virg. : 4n. i.574), Trojan or Tyrian 
shall have the same treatment from me. 

truditur dies die (Hor., II. xviii. 15), One 
day follows hard on another. 

tu ne céde malis [NE cepz, &c.) 


uberrima fides, Implicit faith. 

ubi bene ibi patria (cf. Cic.: Tusc. Disp., v. 
37), Where one is well off, there is his country. 

ubi jus incertum, ibi jus nullum, 
Where the law is uncertain, there is no law. 

ubi mel ibi apes, Where the honey is, there 
are the bees. 

ubi tres medici, duo athei, Where there 
are three physicians there are two atheists. 


ultima ratio regum, The last argument 
of kings (engraved on French cannon by order 
of Louis XIV.). 


ultimus Romanorum, The last of the 


Phrases and Quotations. 


Romans; used by Brutus of Cassius. (Of. 
roti Ann. iv. 34; Lucan: Pharsalia, vii. 

unguibus et rostro, With claws and beak. 

unguis in ulcere, A nail in the wound, to 
keep it open. 

urbem lateritiam invenit, marmo- 
ream reliquit (Suwet., ii. 28), He found the 
city (Rome) brick, but left it marble, 

usque ad aras [Amicus usqug, &c.] 

usque ad nauseam, To disgust. 

usus loquendi, Usage in speaking. 

utile dulci [(Omne Tuuit, &c.] 

ut infra, As stated or cited below. 

uti possidetis, As you now possess. (A 
diplomatic phrase meaning that at the termi- 
nation of hostilities the contending parties 
are to retain whatever territory they may 
have gained during the war.) 


ut supra, As stated or cited above. 


vyacuus cantat coram latrone viator 
(CaANTABIT vacvuus, &c.] 

vade in pace, Go in peace. 

vee victis (Liv., v. 48), Woe to the conquered. 

(Said to have been the exclamation of Brennus, 
when he threatened to exterminate the 
Romans.) 

valeat quantum valere potest, Let it 

pase for what it is worth. 

Vare, legiones redde (Suet. ii. 23), Varus, 
ive back my legions. (A frequent exclama- 
ion of Cesar Augustus when he thought of 

the defeat and slaughter of Quinctilius Varus 
with three legions by the Germans, Often used 
of a commander who has recklessly sacrificed 
troops, or of a financier who has wasted funds.) 
varize lectiones, Various readings. (vv.ll.) 
varium et mutabile semper | femina 
(Virg. : Ain. iv. 569, 570), Woman is always a 
changeable and capricious thing. 

véelis et rémis [Remis VELISQUE.] 

veluti in speculum, As in a mirror. (A 
theatrical motto; cf. Shakesp. (Hamlet, iii. 2), 
“To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.”) 

venalis populus, venalis curia pa- 

trium, The people and the senators are 
equally venal. 

vendidit hic auro patriam (Virg.: Ain. 
vi. 621), He sold his country for gold. 

venenum in auro bibitur (Senec. : Thyest. 
453), Poison is drunk out of gold; the rich 
run more risk of being poisoned than the poor. 

venia necessitati datur, Pardon is granted 
to necessity ; necessity has no law. 

venienti occurrite morbo (Pers., iii. 64), 
Meet the coming disease; take it in time; 
prevention is better than cure, 

venit summa dies et inéluctabile 

tempus (Virg.: 4£n. ii. 324), The last day 
has come, and the inevitable doom. 

veni, vidi, vici, I came, I saw, I conquered. 
(The laconic despatch in which Julius Cesar 
announced to the Senate his victory over the 
Pharnaces.) (Cf. Suetonius, i. 37.) 


ventis secundis, With favourable winds. 
vera incessu patuit dea (Virg.: An. i. 


405), She stood revealed an undoubted god- 
dess in her walk. 


verbum sat sapienti, A word is sufficient 
for a wise man, 

veritas odium parit (Terence: Andria, I. 
i. 41), Truth begets hatred. 

veritas prevalébit [Macna sst, &c.] 

veritatis simplex oratio est, The lan- 
guage of truth is simple. 


vestigia . . . nulla retrorsum (Hor.: 
Ep. 1. 74, 75), No signs of any returning 


(adapted from Aisop’s fable of the Siek Lion). 
Usually Englished as, No stepping back. 

vexata questio, A disputed question. 

via media, A middle course, 

via trita, via tutissima, The beaten path 
is safest. 

victrix causa dis placuit, sed victa 
Catoni (Lucan: Phar. i. 128), The winning 
cause was pleasing to the gods, the conquered 
one to Cato. 

video meliora, proboque | déteriora 
sequor (Ovid: Met. vii. 20, 21), I see and 
approve the better course, but I follow the 
worse, 

vidit et Grubuit lympha pudica Deum 
(Crashaw), The modest water saw its God and 
blushed. (On the miracle at Cana in Galilee.) 

vi et armis, By main force. 

vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus 
aurum (Hor.: Sat. I. i. 52), Silver is of less 
value than gold, gold than virtue. 

vincet amor patriz (Virg.: Ain. vi. 824), 
The love of country will prevail. 

vir bonus dicendi peritus, A good man 
skilled in the art of speaking. (The Roman 
definition of an orator.) 

viresque acquirit eundo (Virg.: Ain. iv- 
175), She (Rumour) gains strength as she 
travels. 

Virgilium vidi tantum (Ovid: Trist. IV. 
x. 51), I only just saw Virgil; I was not inti- 
mate with the great man. 


veld laudatur et alget [Prosrras, 

Cc. 

virtute officii, By virtue of one’s office. 

virim volitare per ora (Virg.: Georg. 
iii, 9), To hover on the lips of men; to be in 
everybody’s mouth. 

vis comica, Comic power or talent. 

vis consili expers mole ruit sua (Hor., 
III. iv. 65), Force, without judgment, falls by 
its own weight. 

vita hominis sine literis mors est, 
‘The life of man, without literature, is death. 

vitam impendere vero (Jwv., iv. 91), To 
risk one’s life for the truth. 

vix ea nostra voco (Ovid.: Met. xiii. 141), 
I scarcely call these things our own. 

vixere fortes ante Agamemnona/(Hor., 
IV. ix. 25), Brave men lived before Agamem- 
non. 

volenti non fit injuria, No injury is done 
to a consenting party. 

vox clamantis in deserto (Johni. 23, 
Vulg.), The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. 

vox et preterea nihil, A voice and nothing 
more ; a mere sound ; hence, fine words with- 
out weight or meaning. (From the Greek ; 
said originally of the nightingale; a similar 
idea occurs in Wordsworth’s To the Cuckoo.) 

vox faucibus hesit (Virg.: An. ii. 774), 
His voice died in his throat; he was dumb 
with amazement. 

vox populi, vox Dei (an old proverb 
quoted by William of Malmesbury in the 
twelfth century), The voice of the people is 
the voice of God. 

vultus animi janua et tabula (Q. T. 
Cicero: de Pet. Consulatus, xi. 44), The coun- 
tenance is the portrait and picture of the 
mind (ef. Eccles. xix. 29). 


zonam perdidit (Hor.: Ep. II. ii. 40), He 
has lost his purse; he is in distressed cir- 
cumstances. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The majority of these phrases are from the French ; those from other languages are distinguished thus: (Ger.) = German ; 


& bas, Down, down with. 


a bisogni si conoscon gli amici (lIt.), 
Friends are known in time of need; a friend 
in need is a friend indeed. 


(It.) = Italian ; and (Sp.) = Spanish. 


&bon chat, bon rat (iit. to a good cat, 


a good rat), tit for tat; a Roland for an 
Oliver. 


& bon marché, Cheap; a good bargain. 


Hence the term Bon Marché used as a sign 
by proprietors of establishments who profess 
to offer all kinds of goods at low rates. 


a bras ouverts, With open arms, 


absence d’esprit, Absence of mind. 


& chaque saint sa chandelle (it., to 
each saint his candle, from the custom of 
burning lights before the shrine or altar of a 
saint). Honour to whom honour is due, 

& cheval, On horseback. 

a che vuole, non mancano modi (It.), 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 


a compte, On account. 


& corps perdu, Headlong; neck or nothing. 

& couvert, Under cover, protected, sheltered. 

@& deux mains (for both hands), Having a 
double effice or employment. 

adieu, la voiture, adieu, la boutique 
(good bye, carriage; good bye, shop), All is 
over 

& discrétion, At discretion, unrestrictedly. 

& droite, To the right. 

affaire d’amour, A love affair. 

a @honneur, An affair of honour, a 

ue 

affaire du coeur, An affair of the heart, a 
love affair, ° 

& fin, To the end or object, 

& fond, To the bottom, thoroughly. 

a gauche, To the left. 

a genoux, On one’s knees. 

a grands frais, At great expense. 

a haute voix, Aloud. 

a huis clos, With closed doors, secretly. 

aide-toi, et le Ciel t’aidera, Help yourself, 
and Heaven will help you. 

a abandon, Disregarded, uncared for. 

ala belle étoile, Under the canopy of 
heayen ; in the open air, 

ala bonne heure, Well-timed, in good 
time ; favourably. 

a Vabri, Under shelter. 

a la campagne, In the country. 

a la carte, By the card. 

a la dérobée. Stealthily. 

& la Frangaise, In French fashion. 

& la mode, Inthe fashion ; according to the 
custom or fashion. 


a la Tartufe, Like Tartufe, the hypocritical 
hero of Moliére’s comedy, Tartujfe, hence 
hypocritically. 

al buon vino non bisogna frasca 
(It.), Good wine needs no bush. 

& Venvi, With emulation. 

al fresco (It.), In the open air, 

& Vimproviste, Unawares, on a sudden. 

allez-vous en, Away with you, be off, 

allons, Come on. 

& Voutrance, To the death. 

al piu (It.), At most. 

& main armée, By force of arms. 

amar y saber no puede ser (8p.), No 
one can love and be wise at the same time. 

&me de boue (lit., soul of mud), A base- 
minded person. 

amende honorable, Fit reparation ; a satis- 
factory apology. 

& merveille, Maryellously, extraordinarily. 

ami du cour (lit, a friend of the court), A 


false friend ; one who is not to be depended 
on. 


amour propre, Vanity, self-love. 

ancien régime, The former condition of 
things. 

a outrance, To the last extremity. A duel 
a owtrance terminated only with the death of 
one of the combatants. 

& pas de géant, With a giant’s stride. 

a perte de vue, Till out of sight, 

a peu prés, Nearly. 

a pied, On foot. 

& point, Just in time; exactly ; exactly right, 

a prima vista (It.), At the first glance. 

a propos de bottes (lit., apropos to boots), 
without rhyme or reason ; foreign to the sub- 
ject or purpose. Applied to any absurd col- 

. location of subjects or ideas, 

a propos de rien (lit., apropos to nothing), 

otiveless ; for nothing at all. 

argent comptant, Ready money. 

arriére pensée, Mental reservation; un- 
avowed purpose. 

& tort et a travers, At random. 


Phrases and Quotations. 

au bon droit, To the just right.’ 

au bout de son Latin, At the end of his 
Latin ; to the extentof his knowledge, 

au contraire, On the contrary. 


au courant, Well acquainted with; posted 
up in. 


au désespoir, In despair. 

au fait, Expert. 

au fond, To the bottom. 

au pis aller, At the very worst, 
au reste, As for the rest. 

au revoir, Till we meet again, 


aussitot dit, aussitdt fait, No sooner said 
than done, 


autant d’hommes, autant d’avis, Many 
men, many minds. [Quor HOMINEs, &c,] 


aux armes, To arms. 

avant propos, Preface ; introductory matter. 
a volonté, At pleasure. 

a vostra salute (It.), To your health, 

a votre santé, To your health. 

@ vuestra salud (Sp.), To your health. 


ballon d’essai, A balloon sent up to test the 
direction of air-currents ; hence, anything said 
or done to gauge public feeling on any question. 


bas bleu, A blue-stocking; a woman who 
seeks a reputation for learning. 


beaux esprits, Men of wit or genius. 
bel esprit, A wit, a genius, 
benedetto 6 quel male che vien solo 


(It.), Blessed is the misfortune that comes | 


alone. 

ben-trovato (It.), Well invented. 

béte noire (lit., a black beast), A bugbear. 

billet doux, or billet d’amour, A love 
letter. 

bon ami, Good friend. 

bon gré, mal gré, With good or bad grace ; 
willing or unwilling. 

bon jour, Good day, good morning 


bonne et belle, Good and handsome, (Of 
a woman.) 


bonne foi, Good faith. 
breveté, Patented. 


castello che da orecchia si vuol ren- 
dere (It.), The fortress that parleys soon sur- 
renders. 


cela va sans dire (That goes without say- 
ing), That is understood. 

ce n’est que le premier pas qui cofite, 
It is only the first step that is difficult. 

cest a dire, That is to say. 

cest une autre chose, That is quite an- 
other thing. 

chacun a son gotit, Everyone to his taste. 

chacun tire de son cote, Everyone inclines 
to his own side or party. 

chapeau de bras, A military cocked hat. 

chapelle ardente, The chamber where s 
dead body lies in state. 

chef-d’ceuvre, A masterpiece. 

chemin de fer (lit., iron road), A railway. 

chére amie, A dear (female) friend, a lover. 

che sara, sara (It.), What will be, will be. 

cheval de bataille (lit., a war-horse), Chief 
dependence or support ; one’s strong point. 

chi tace confessa (It.), He who keeps silent 
admits his guilt. 

ci git, Here lies. (A common inscription on 
tombstones. ) 

colour de rose, Rose color. 

comme il faut, Proper, as it should be. 

compagnon de voyage, A travelling com 
panion. 

copes rendu, An account rendered, a re- 
port. 

con amore (It.), With affection, very earnestly. 

concours, Competition for, or as for a prize, 

con diligenza (It.), With diligence. 

con dolore (It.), With grief; sadly. 

conseil de famille, A family council or 
consultation. 


conseil d’état, A council of state, a privy- 
council. 


cordon sanitaire, A line of sentries to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the spread of conta- 
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gion or pestilence. Used also of other pre- 
cautionary measures. 


coup, A stroke. 

coup de grace, A finishing-stroke, (For- 
merly applied to the fatal blow by which the 
executioner put an end to the torments of a 
culprit broken on the wheel.) 


coup de main, A sudden attack, enterprise, 
or undertaking. 


coup de maitre, A master-stroke. 
coup d’essai, A first attempt. 


coup d'état, A stroke of policy; a sudden 
and decisive blow, usually inflicted by uncon- 
stitutional means. 


coup d’ceil, A rapid glance. 

coup de pied, A kick. 

coup de plume, A literary attack. 
coup de soleil, A sunstroke. 

coup de théatre, A theatrical effect. 
courage sans peur, Hearless courage. 
coute que coute, Cost what it may. 


dame d’honneur, A maid of honour. 


| de bonne augure, Of good omen. 


de bonne grace, With good will, willingly. 

dégagé, Free, easy, without constraint. 

de gaieté de coour, In sport, sportively. 

déjetner a la fourchette, A cold 
breakfast. 

de mal en pis, From bad to worse. 

dernier ressort, The last resource. 


désagrément, Something disagreeable or 
unpleasant. 


di buona volonta sta pieno linferno 
(It.), Hell is full of good intentions. 


Dieu est toujours pour les plus gros 
bataillons, God is always on the side of 
the largest battalions; the largest army has 
the best chance, 


Dieu et mon droit, God and my right. 

Dieu vous garde, God protect you. 

di grado en grado (It.), Step by step; 
gradually. 


Dios me libre de hombre de un libro 
(Sp.), God deliver me from a man of one book. 


di salto (It.), By leaps. 


di tutti novello par bello (It.), Every- 
thing new seems beautiful. 


dolce far niente (It.), Sweet idleness. 
dorer la pilule, To gild the pill. 
double extendre, Double meaning. 


eau de vie, The water of life ;—applied usu- 
ally to brandy. 


édition de luxe, A splendid edition of a 
book, handsomely bound, and usually well 
illustrated. 


en ami, As a friend. 
en arriére, In the rear, behind. 
en attendant, In the meantime. 


| en avant, Forward. 
| en badinant, In sport, jestingly. 


en cueros, en cueros vivos (Sp.), Naked ; 
without clothing. 


ende gut, alles gut (Ger.), All’s well that 
ends well. 


en déshabillé, In undress; in one’s true 
colours. 


en Dieu est ma fiance, My trust is in God. 
en Dieu est tout, In God are all things. 
en effet, Substantially, really, in effect. 

en famille, With one’s family ; at home. 
enfant gAté, A spoilt child. 


enfants perdus (lit., lost children), A fore 
lorn hope. 

enfant trouvé, A foundling. 

enfin, In shori, finally, at last. 

en grande tenue, In full official, or even- 
ing dress. 

en masse, In a body or mass. 

en passant, In passing; by the way. 

en plein jour, In open day. 

en queue, Immediately after; in the rear. 
Used specially of persons waiting in line, as 
at the door of a theatre, at the ticket-office of a 
railway station, &c. 

en rapport, In harmony, relation, or agree 
ment. 


en régle, Regular, regularly, in order. 


’ 
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Phrases and Quotations. 


en revanche, In return; as a compensati u 
or. 


en route, On the way. 
en suite, In company, in a set. 


entente cordiale, A good understanding, 
especially between two States. 


entourage, Surroundings. 
entre deux feux, Between two fires. 


entre deux vins (lit., between two wines), 
Half-drunk, 


entre nous, Between ourselves; in confidence. 
en vérité, In truth, really. 


esprit de corps, The animating spirit of a 
collective body of persons, é.g., of a regiment, 
the bar. the clergy, &c. 


esprit des lois, Spirit of the laws, 


esprit fort, A daring investigator; a free- 
thinker. 


ewigkeit (Ger.), Eternity. 


4 


facon de parler, Manner of speaking ; phrase, 
locution. 


faire bonne mine, To put a good face on 
the matter, 


faire Vhomme d’importance, To give 
one’s self airs. 


faire sans dire, To act without ostentation | 


or boasting. 
faire son devoir, To do one’s duty. 
fait accompli, An accomplished fact. 
faux pas, A false step; an act of indiscretion, 
femme de chambre, A chambermaid. 
femme de charge, A housekeeper. 


femme galante, A gay woman; a pros- | 


titute. 


femme sole, An unmarried woman. 
fendre un cheveu en quatre, To split 
a hair in four; to make subtle distinctions. 


féte champétre, A rural out-of-door feast; 
a festival in the fields. 

feu de joie, A bonfire. 

fille de joie, A gay woman; a prostitute. 

fille d’honneur, A maid of honor. 

fin de siécle, The end of the century. 

flux de bouche, Inordinate flow of talk; 
garrulity. 

fra Modesto non fu mai priore (It.), 
Friar Modest never became prior. 


froides mains, chaude amour, Cold 
hands, warm heart. 


front a front, Face to face. 


fuyez les dangers de loisir, Fly from the 
dangers of leisure. 


gaieté de coeur, Gaiety of heart. 
gargon, A lad, a waiter. 

garde a cheval, A mounted guard. 
garde du corps, A body guard. 


garde mobile, A body of troops liable to 
be called out for general service. 


gardez, Take care; be on your guard. 
gardez-bien, Take good care; be very careful. 
gardez la foi, Keep the faith. 

gens d’armes, Men-at-arms ; military police. 
gens d’église, The clergy ; clerics. ; 
gens de guerre, Military men. 

gens de lettres, Literary men. 

gens de loi, Lawyers. 


gens de méme famille, People of the same 
family ; birds of a feather. 


gens de peu, The lower classes, 

gentilhomme, A gentleman. 

gibier de potence, A gallows-bird. 

giovine santo, diavolo vecchio (It.), A 
young saint, an old devil. 

gitano (Sp.), A gipsy. 

gli assenti hanno torti (It.), The absent 
are in the wrong. [LES ABSENTS, &¢,] 


goutte a goutte, Drop by drop. 
grace & Dieu, Thanks be to God. 


grande chére et beau feu, Good fare and 
a good fire ; comfortable quarters. 


grande parure, grande toilette, Full 


Tress. 
grande toilette [Granpr PARURE]. 
grand merci, Many thanks. 


grosse téte et peu de sens, A big head 
and little sense. 


guerra al cuchillo (Sp.), War to the knife, 


guerra cominciata, inferno scatenato 
(It.), War begun, hell unchained. 


guerre a mort, War to the death. 
guerre a outrance, War to the uttermost. 
[A. OUTRANCE. ] 


hardi comme un coq sur son fumier, 
Brave as a cock on his own dunghill. 


haut gott, High flavour. elegant taste. 


homme d’affaires, A man of business; an 
agent. 


| homme de robe, A person in a civil office. 
| homme @’esprit, A wit, a genius. 
| honi soit qui mal y pense, Shame be to 


him who thinks evil of it. (The motto of the 
Order of the Garter.) [GarTmER, in Hnoyc. 
Dict.) 

hors de combat, Disabled, unfit to continue 
a contest. 

hors de la loi, Outlawed. 

hors de propos, Wide ofthe point; inap- 
plicable. 

hors de saison, Out of season ; unseasonable 

hors d’ceuvre, Out of course; out of ac- 
customed place. (Used substantively of small 
appetising dishes served between the soup and 
the second course.) 

hotel de ville, A town-hall. 

hétel Dieu, A hospital. 


hurtar para dar por Dios (Sp.), To steal 


in order to give to God. 


Ich dien (Ger.), I serve. 
mania. 


are silent. 


il a le diable au corps, The devil isin him. | 


{i n’a ni bouche ni éperon, He has neither 
mouth nor spur; he has neither wit nor 
courage. 


il ne faut jamais défier un fou, One 
should never provoke a fool. 


il penseroso (It.), The pensive man. (The 
title of one of Milton’s poems, ) 


il sent le fagot, He smells of the faggot; he 
is suspected of heresy. 

in bianco (It.), I» blank, in white. 

in un giorno non si fe’ Roma (It.), Rome 
was not built in a day. 


ir por lana, y volver trasquilado 
(Sp.), To go for wool, and come back skorn. 


jamais bon coureur ne fut pris, A good 
runner is not to be taken; old birds are not 
to be caught with chaff. 

je ee le droit, I will maintain 
the right. 


je ne sais quoi, I knownot what. (Used 
adjectively of something indefinable, or very 
difficult to define.) 


je n’oublierai jamais, I will never forget. 
jesuis prét, I am ready. 

jet d@’eau, A fountain ; a jet of water. 

jeu de mots, A play upon words; a pun, 
jeu d@’esprit, A witticism. 

jeu de théatre, A stage-trick ; clap-trap. 
je vis en espoir, I live in hope. 

juste milieu, The golden mean. 


kein kreuzer, kein schweizer (Ger.), 
No money, no Swiss. 


la critique est aisée, l'art est difficile, 
Criticism iseeasy enough, but artis difficult. 

lade nicht alles in ein schiff (Ger.), 
Do not ship all in one bottom ; do not put all 
your eggs in one basket,’ 

Vadversité fait les hommes, et le 
bonheur les monstres, Adversity 
makes men, and prosperity monsters, 

la fortuna aiuta i pazzi (1t.), Fortune 
helps fools. 

la Fortune passe partout, Fortune passes 
everywhere ; all men are subject to the vi- 
cissitudes of Fortune. 


laissez faire, To let alone. f 

laissez nous faire, Let usact for ourselves; 
let us alone. 

Yallegro (It.), The merry man. (The title of 
one of Milton’s poems.) 
Yamour et la fumée ne peuvent se 
cacher, Love and smoke cannot be hidden. 
langage des halles, The language of the 
markets; Billingsgate. 

la patience est amére, mais son fruit 
est doux, Patience is bitter, but its reward 
is sweet. 

la poverta é la madre di tutti le arti 
(It.), Poverty is the mother of all the arts. 

Vargent, Silver; money. 

lasciate ogni speranza voi, che ’ntrate 
(It.) (Dante: Inf. iii.), All hope abandon ye 
who enter here. 


Yavenir, The future. 


‘la vertu est la seule noblesse, Virtue is 


the sole nobility. ‘‘’Tis only noble to be 
good.” (Tennyson : Lady Clara Vere de Vere), 


le beau monde, The world of fashion; 
society. ¢ 


le bon temps viendra, There’s a good: - 


time coming. 

le cenit en dte le gotit, The expense takes 
away the pleasure. 

le demi-monde, Bohemia. 

le grand monarque, The grand monarch, 
a title applied to Louis XIV. (1643-1715). 

le grand oeuvre, The great work; the search 
for the philosopher’s stone. 

le jeu n’en vaut pas la chandelle, The 
game is not worth the candle (by the light of 
which it is played); the object is not worth 
the trouble. 


8 : | le monde est le livre des femmes, 
idée fixe, A fixed idea; intellectual mono- | 


| 
| 


The world is woman’s book, 


Vempire des lettres, Th i 
i gran dolori sono muti (It.), Great griefs | P » The yempiea aes 


letters. 
ae mot d@’énigme, The solution of the mys- 
ery. 
le parole son feminine, e i fatti son 
maschi (It.), Words are feminine, and deeds 
are masculine, 


le pas, Precedence. 


| le point de jour, Daybreak. 


le roi et l’état, The king and the state. 

le roile veut, The king wills it. 

les absents ont toujours tort, The ab- 
sent are always wrong. 

lése majesté, High treason. 


les extrémes se touchent, Extremes 
meet. 

les murailles ont des oreilles, Walls 
have ears. 

le plus sages ne le sont pas tou- 
jours, The wisest are not always wise. 


Vetoile du nord, The star of the north. 

le tout ensemble, The whole. 

lettre de cachet, A sealed letter containing 
orders ; aroyal warrant, usually authorising 
the imprisonment, without trial, of a person 
named therein. 

lettre de change, Bill of exchange. 

lettre de créance, Letter of credit. 

le vrain’est toujours vraisemblable, 
Truth is not always probable; truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

l'homme propose, et Dieu dispose, Man 
proposes, and God disposes. 

Yinconnu, The unknown. 

Lincroyable, The incredible, the marvellous, 
(The word incroyable was applied substan- 
tively to the fops of the Directory period in 
the Great French Revolution.) 

lo barato es caro (Sp.), A bargain is dear. 

Yocchio del padrone ingrassa il ca- 
vallo (It.), The master’s eye fattens the horse. 


loyauté m’oblige, Loyalty binds me. 


ma chére, My dear (fem.). 

maestro di color che sanno _ (lIt.) 
Dante: Inf. iv.), Master of those that know. 
Applied by Dante to Aristotle.) 


ma foi, Upon my faith ; upon my word. 
maintien le droit, Maintain the right. 
maison de campagne, A country house. — 
ipa de santé, A private asylum or hos- 
pital. ° “ae 


;* 


\ 


maison de ville, A town hall. 


maitre des basses ceuvres, A night- 
man. 


maitre des hautes ceuvres, An execu- 
tioner ; a hangman. 


maitre @’hotel, A house steward. 

maladie du pays, Home-sickness. 

mal @ propos, Out of place; ill suited. 

_ nal de dents, Toothache. 

mal de mer, Sea sickness, 

mal de téte, Headache. 

aor’ entendre, A misunderstanding ; a mis- 
ake, 

malgré nous, In spite of us, 

malheur ne vient jamais seul, Misfor- 
tunes never come singly. 

mardi gras, Shrove Tuesday. P 

mariage de conscience, A private mar- 
riage. 

mariage de convenance, A marriage of 
convenience ; or from interested motives, 

mauvaise honte, False shame. 

mauvais gout, False taste. 

mauvais sujet, A worthless fellow. 

médecin, guéris-toi toi-méme, Physi- 
cian, heal thyself. 

mise-en-scéne, The staging of a play. 

mon ami, My friend. 

mon cher, My dear (fellow). 

mot du guet, A watchword. 

mots d’usage, Words in common use. 


muraglia bianca, carta di matto (It.), 
A white wall is the fool’s paper. 


ni l'un ni lautre, Neither one nor the 
other. 


n’importe, It is of no consequence. 

noblesse oblige, Nobility imposes obliga- 
tions ; much is expected from persons of good 
position. 

mom de guerre, A war-name, an assumed 
name a pseudonym. 

non mi ricordo (It.), I do not remember. 


non obstant clameur de haro, Despite 
the hue and cry. 


non ogni fiore fa buon odore (It.), It is 
not every flower that smells sweet. 


non vender la pelle dell’ orso prima 
di pigliarlo (it.), Don’t sell the bearskin 
before you have caught the bear. 


notre dame, Our Lady, the Virgin Mary. 

n’oubliez pas, Don’t forget. 

mous avons changé tout cela, We have 
changed all that. 

nous verrons, We shall see. 


nulla nuova, buona nuova (It.), Nonews 
is good news. 


osuvres, Works, 


ogni bottega ha la sua malizia (It.), 
ivery shop has its trick; there are tricks in 
all trades. 
olla podrida (It.), A hetorageneous mix- 
ture. 


on connait l’ami au besoin, A friend 
is known in time of need. 

on dit, They say, 

oro é che oro vale (it.), That is gold which 
is worth gold ; all is not gold that glitters, 

oublier je ne puis, I can never forget. 

oui-dire, Hearsay. 


ouvrage de longue haleine, A long-winded 
business. 


ouvrier, A workman, an artisan. 


par ci, par 1a, Here and there, 
par excellence, Preeminently. 


par exenrple, For instance. 


Phrases and Quotations. 


parole d’honneur, Word of honour. 


paté de foie gras, A pie made in Strasburg 
from the livers of geese. 


ment; a kind of judicial torture. 


language. 
per (It.), For, through, by. 
per contante (It.), For cash. 
per contra (It.), On the contrary. 


per mese (It.), By the month. 


per piu strade si va a Roma (It.), There 
are many roads to Rome. 


petit coup, A small mask; a domino, 

petit maitre, A little master; a fop. 

peu-a-peu, Little by little; by degrees, 

pied a terre, A resting-place, a temporary 
lodging. 

pigliar due colombi a una fava (It.), To 
catch two pigeons with one bean; to kill two 
birds with one stone, 

pis aller, The worst or last shift. 

poco a poco (It.), Little by little, by degrees. 

point d’appui, Prop; point of support. 

pour acquit, Paid, settled; the usual form 
of receipt. 

pour faire rire, To excite laughter. 

pour faire visite, To pay a visit. 

pour passer les temps, To while away 
the time. 

| pour oigesde congé, To take leave. Usu- 
ally abbreviated to P.P.C. 

prendre la lune avec les dents, To 
seize the moon in one’s teeth; to aim at im- 
possibilities, 

presto maturo, presto marcio (It.), Soon 
ripe, soon rotten. 

prét d’accomplir, Ready to accomplish. 

prét pour mon pays, Ready for my country. 

preux chevalier, A brave knight. 


quelque chose, Something; a trifle. 

qui a bu boira, The tippler will go on tip. 
pling ; it is hard to break off bad habits. 

quien poco sabe, presto lo reza (Sp.), 
He who knows little soon tells it. 

quien sabe? (Sp.), Who knows? 

qu il soit comme il est désiré, Let it be 
as desired, 

qui m’aime aime mon chien, Love me, 
love my dog. 

qui n’a santé, n’a rien, He who has not 
health, has nothing, 

qui va 14? Who goes there? 


qui vive? Who goes there? 


taison d’état, A state reason. 

raison d’étre,The reason forathing’s existence 

respondre en Normand, To answer in 
Norman ; to speak evasively. 

rete nuova non piglia uccello vec- 
chio (It.) A new net won't catch an old bird, 

revenons 4 nos moutons, Let us return 
to our sheep; let us come back to our subject. 

rien n’est, beau que le vrai, There is 
nothing beautiful but truth. 

rira bien qui rira le dernier, He laughs 
well who laughs last. 

rire entre cuir et chair, rire sous 
cape, To laugh in one’s sleeve. 

rire sous cape [Rime entre, &c.]. 

robe de chambre, A dressing-gown, & 
morning-gown. 

robe de nuit, A night dress, 

ruse de guerre, A military stratagem. 


sganan cuchilladas, mas no malas 
palabras (Sp.), Wounds from a knife wil) 
heal, but not those from the tongue, 


peine forte et dure, Very severe punish- | sans rime et sans raison, Without rhyme 


pensée, A thought expressed in terse vigorous 


pére de famille, The father of the family. | 
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sans cérémonie, Without ceremony. 


sans peur et sans reproche, Fearless 
and stainless, 


or reason. 

sans souci, Free from care. 
sauve qui peut, Save yourselves. 
savoir faire, Tact. 

Savoir vivre, Good breeding, 


sdegno @’amante poco dura (It.) A 
lover's anger is shortlived. 


selon les régles, According to rule. 

sempre il mal non vien per nuocere 
(It.), Misfortune is not always an evil. 

se non é vero, é ben trovato (It.), If it 
is not true, it is cleverly invented. 


souffier le chaud et le froid, To blow 
hot and cold. 


sturm und drang (Ger.), Storm and stress 
(q v-) in Encyc. Dicer. 


taiche sans tache, A work without a stain. 

tant mieux, So much the better. 

tant pis, So much the worse. 

tel maitre, tel valet, Like master, like man. 

tiens a la vérité, Maintain the truth. 

tiens ta foi, Keep thy faith. 

toujours perdrix, Always partridges; the 
same thing over and over again, 

toujours prét, Always ready. 


' tour de force, A feat of strength or skill. 


tourner casaque, To turn one’s coat; to 
change sides. 


tout-a-fait, Wholly, entirely, 
tout-a-lVheure, Instautly. 

tout au contraire, On the contrary. 
tout-a-vous, Entirely yours. 

tout bien ou rien, All or nothing, 
tout-de-suite, Immediately. 

tout ensemble, The whole. 


tout le monde est sage aprés coup, 
Everybody is wise after the event. 


traduttori, traditori (It.), Translators are 
traitors, 


tutte le strade conducono a Roma 
» (It.), All roads lead to Rome. 


un bienfait est jamais perdu, A kind- 
ness is never lost. 


se — a triple étage, A consummatr 
ool, 


un “tiens” vaut mieux que deux “tu 
lYauras,” One “take it” is worth two “you 
shall have it;” A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. 


vedi Napoli e poi muori (It.), See Naples 
and then die. 


vérité sans peur, Truth without fear. 

vi et armis, By force of arms; by violence. 

vigueur de dessus, Strength from on high. 

vino dentro, senno furore (It.), When the 
wine is in, the wit is out. 

vive le bagatelle, Success to trifles. 

vive le roi, Long live the king. 

voila, See there, there is, there are. 

voila tout, That's all. 

voila une autre chose, That’s quite 
another thing. 

voir les dessous des cartes, To see the 
face of the cards ; to bejin the secret. 

vous y perdrez vos pas, You will have 
your walk for nothing; you will lose your 
labour over it. 


seltgeist (Ger.), The spirit of the age. 


SCRIPTURE AND CLASSICAL PROPER 
NAMES. — 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE AND CLASSICAL PROPER NAMES, 


WITH SOME GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN, 


THE plan adopted in printing these lists has been (1) 
to divide the proper names into syllables by the usual 
hyphen sign (-); and (2) to mark the accent (’). The 
only diacritical mark employed in the List of Proper 
Names is the macrotone (~). In the list of quotations 
the Greek is printed in its proper type, the English 
transliterations being added within parentheses, as in the 
body of the work. In the Latin quotations vowels long 
by nature are so marked (é), except in the cases where 
their position would show them to be long[p. 5310]; 
and contractions are indicated by a circumflex accent (*), 
as virim, for virorum. 
I, SCRIPTURE NAMES. 

The names in this list are chiefly from the Hebrew, 
some from the Greek, and a few from the Latin. The 
pronunciation of Hebrew is a question of great un- 
certainty, and even among the Jews who use dialectal 
forms of it two schools of pronunciation exist—the 
German and the Spanish. In England and America the 
ordinary value is given to the letters, except to g, which 
is hard, as in Gilead, Gilgal, Bethphage being the sole 
instance in which it has the sound of English j; so that 
if the long vowel mark (if any) and the position of the 
accent be duly noted there can be no difficulty as to 
the pronunciation of any of these words. ‘Thus, in 
A'-bel Ma'-im, the hyphen shows the division into syl- 
lables, the macrotone (~) marks the long vowels, and the 


omission of any diacritical mark over e and 7 shows that . 


these letters have their ordinary English value. 


II, GREEK. 
It is well-nigh impossible for us in the ‘nineteenth 
century to determine with any certainty the original 


pronunciation of Greek words and names. We have 
neither trustworthy record nor unbroken tradition to 
help us. The study of Greek fell into disrepute with 
the decline of the Roman Empire, and, indeed, was not 
revived in Hurope until the fifteenth century. At that 
time a perfectly arbitrary value was assigned to each 


‘letter in the Greek alphabet. At the beginning of the 


sixteenth century Greek pronunciation had assumed a 
curious phase. Only two sounds were given to all the 
Greek vowels and diphthongs, whether long or short; 
v was pronounced as v and « as ch, so that revravpois was 
pronounced chentafris. About 1540 a reaction teok 
place against this method, and after a struggle the prin- 
ciple of pronouncing Greek as though it were English 
was accepted. For us the question of Greek pronuncia- 
tion is further complicated by the fact that the Greek 
alphabet differs entirely from the Roman, which has 
generally been adopted in the modern languages of 
Europe. A Greek word therefore before it becomes 
Anglicised must be transliterated; that is to say, the 
symbols used in Greek to represent certain sounds must 
be replaced by those symbols which seem to us to re- 
present similar sounds in English. This transliteration 
is a matter of great difficulty, and it can scarcely be said 
that it has been carried out in English with care or con- 
sistency. Had we been left to follow our own judgment, 
no doubt we should have been more successful, but, as 
our first acquaintance with the history and literature of 
Greece came from Latin authors, we accepted the method 
of transliterating Greek words which they adopted. This 
drove us into many obvious and indisputable errors, of 
which a typical example may be quoted here. The gut- 
tural & is always hard in Greek, but in pronouncing the 
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name Alcibiades it is customary to sound the ¢ soft in 
accordance with the English usage. Now, had we trans- 
literated the name direct from Greek, there is little 
doubt, as there is no c in Greek, that we should have 
spelt it Alkibiades, and pronounced the k hard ; but we 
got the name Alcibiades from the Latin, in which 
language the Greek k was always transliterated to e, 
and then gave the Latin c the soft sound of the English 
e. This is only a typical instance of the way in which 
Greek names have been dealt with in English, A 
cursory glance at the pages of Grote’s History of 
Greece shows us that the result of transliteratiug 
Greek words directly into English, instead of through 
the medium of Latin, is to make them unintelligible to 
the English reader. 

The rule almost universally adopted in pronouncing 
Greek names in English is to give each letter the sound 
it has in Hnglish, taking care to pronounce all final as 
well as medial vowels—e.g., Mer’-o-pe is a trisyllable, not 
a dissyllable as it would be in English. It must also be 
remembered that vowels naturally long in Greek are 
pronounced long in English, while those that are natur- 
ally short are pronounced short. Thus An-tig’-6-né 
must never be pronounced An’-ti-gdne. 


Greek vowel. English sound. Greek vowel. English sound. 


ees, As a in fate, Lit Ge ae OLE SSiny a ei 
Reo... Asa in fat. O, o As 0 in not. 
meres nm » « AS ein wot, 2, w As 0 in note. 
Heo. + + » AS ce in seen. Yo. . . Aswincibe, 
Tr. : As 7 in pine. Ys. . . Aswincitb. 


The Greek diphthongs are pronounced precisely like 
similar combinations in English, The only one which 
presents any difficulty is wi, and this is pronounced as 
whi in whine. 

The Greek simple consonants are all of them pro- 
nounced as the corresponding consonants in Hnglish, 
while the compound consonants ¢, 6, x, and w are pro- 
nounced as ph, th, ch, and ps respectively. Z is pro- 
nounced as dz, and y is always hard except before y, x, 
t, and x, when it is sounded as n. 

The pronunciation of Greek as set forth above, although 
it is universally adopted in England, is absolutely inde- 
fensible from the point of view of accuracy. It has, 
however, received the sanction of many generations, 
and is not likely to be readily set aside. 

It is a matter of the utmost difficulty to arrive at any- 
thing like a certain view of the pronunciation adopted by 
the ancient Greeks themselves. The following general 
statements are all that can be ventured upon. The 
vowels had the same value as the vowels in Latin and 
modern Italian, except that v whether long or short, was 
pronounced like the French w or the German ii. The 
consonants in Greek were similar to the consonants in 
English, except that y, unlike our g, was always hard, 
and that in Greek there was nothing to correspond to 
the English soft c, which has proved such a stumbling- 
block in the way of the pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin. The double consonants , 6, and x were, no 
doubt, pronounced as two distinct consonants ; thus, 
¢=p-h,@=t-h, andy =k-h. Of the diphthongs little 
can be said with any confidence. In modern Greek 
they have all approximated to one uniform sound, but 
_ this was emphatically not the case in ancient Greek. In 


all probability each vowel in the diphthong was pro- 
nounced separately and distinctly. 


III. LATIN. 


The pronunciation of Latin rests upon surer ground. 
In the first place, there is not the difficulty of trans- 
literation to contend with; in the second, the modern 
languages derived from Latin afford us more evidence 
as to the ancient language than is the case with Greek. 
At the outset it must be explained that the custom in 
English has been to disregard the obvious facts of the 
ease, and pronounce Latin as though it were English. 
There is, however, in the present day a consensus of 
opinion against this practice, and the conclusions to 
which modern scholars have come as to the pronunciation 
of Latin are briefly stated here. 


VOWELS. 

a, as @ in famer ; never as in fate. 

d, as the same sound shortened ; never as in fat, 

é, as @ in English state. 

é, as ein mét. 

Zz, as 7 in machine. 

%, as vin pin. 

6, between aw in bréw and o in home, 

6, as o in noe. 

w, a3 00 in foél; never as wu in citbe. 

wi, as win full ; never as wu in bit. 

y, as German i. It only occurs in Greek words transliterated 
into Latin. 

The rule for the pronunciation of diphthongs is to pronounce 
the constituent vowels with as much rapidity as possible, so 
that they are run together. 

ae, as the @ in German. 

au, as aw in German haus; ¢.¢., as the ow in English house, 
only broader. 

ei, as et in English skéin, réin. 

eu, as ew in Modern Italian. 

ui, a rare combination in Latin, as in French out, 


CONSONANTS, 

c, always hard in Latin, never soft, as it so often is in English 3 
e.g., Cicero should be pronounced Kikero. 

g, always hard, as in gate ; never soft, as in gentle. 

n, before c and g, as ng; e.g., incedit is pronounced ingkedtt 

ng, as in an-ger, not as in hang-er. 

Jj, as y in year. 

v, as w in wine, 

7 must always be trilled, whether in the middle or at the end 
of a word ; e.g., per must be pronounced as the perr in per-ry. 

s, always sharp, as in hiss; never as in Ais: e.g., dens is pro- 
nounced dense. 

bs, as ps. 

ti before a vowel has its proper sound, and is never pronounced 
sh, as in English, 

ph, ch, th, were not pronounced as one sound, as in English, 
but as p-k, k-h, and t-h. 

In the table given above those consonants only are set 
down the pronunciation of which differs from that to 
which English people are accustomed. The consonants 
omitted in the list are pronounced in Latin precisely as 
in English. 

QUANTITY. 

Every vowel in Latin is either long or short, accord- 
ing as the voice dwells upon it or not. In pronouncing 
Latin a distinction must always be made between long 
and short vowels. For instance, we should say &-mo, 
not éh-mo. si 

The quantity of a vowel in Latin is influenced by two 
considerations: 1. By position; 2. By the natural 
length of the vowel. 
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1. Position.—(l) A vowel followed by another vowel, 
or by hf and a vowel is short; e.g., méus, mihi, praéustus. 
2) A vowel followed by two consonants, or by @ or z, 
is long; eg., amant, strix. To this rule there is the 
following exception: if a short vowel is followed by 
two consonants, the first of which is a mute, or f, and 
the second a liquid, the vowel may be treated as either 
short or long; e.g., tenebrae, volucris, kc. In English 
it has long been the custom to pronounce a vowel fol- 
lowed by two consonants as though it were short. Thus, 
it is usual to say amans, infénsus, &c. This, however, 
is incorrect. As far as verse-making is concerned, 
every vowel followed by two consonants in Latin is 
treated as long, but in pronunciation some vowels fol- 
lowed by two consonants are pronounced long, some 
short. Thus we say és-tis, but réc-tus. The following 
brief rules will prove a rough guide in this matter. 
A vowel was always pronounced long before the com- 
binations ns, nf, gn; e.g. amans, infénsus, signum ; 
also before a, ct, ps, and pt, when these combinations 
come from gs, gt, bs, bt, respectively ; e.g., réxi, réctus, 
scripsi, scriptum. 

2. Natural length of the vowel.—The following rules 
determine the natural length of a vowel, unaffected by 
position. 

@) Vowels not in the final syllable. No rule can be 
laid down for the natural quantity of root vowels, each 
root must be studied separately; but there are certain 
eases in which vowels are known to be long: (a) All 
diphthongs are long; e.g., paueae, coepi, except before 
another vowel, the diphthong sometimes becomes short 
by position. (See 1. (@).) (b) All vowels, which have re- 
sulted from the contraction of two separate syllables are 


( long; eg., cdgo (for ediégo). 


(2) For the quantity of 
vowels in the final syllable, there are certain general 
rules, but these admit of many exceptions, which cannot 
be systematically arranged without discussing the sub- 
ject of Latin inflexions, Generally speaking (a) Mono- 
syllables are long, e.g., pés, mds; (b) when the word 
ends with a vowel, a (except as an ending of the 
ablative case) and e final are short, musi, Carthaginé ; 
i, 0, & final are long, domini, amd, geni; (c) when the 
word ends with a single consonant the final syllable is 
short, eg., amat, urbis; except that, a, 0, e before s 
are long, e.g., amas, deds, urbés. To all these rules 
there are many exceptions, which, however, scarcely 
affect the pronunciation of proper names. 


ELISION. 


Where a word ending in a vowel or a vowel followed 
by m preceded a word beginning with a vowel or h, 
the final vowel or vowel with m was disregarded for 
the purposes of scansion. This final syllable was not, 
however, altogether lost in pronunciation, but sounded 
lightly, the voice hardly dwelling on it at all. 

The accent in Latin differed entirely from the ac- 
cent in English, which may be defined as an emphasis 
laid on a certain syllable, while the Latin accent 
was more a matter of pitch than of stress. Space 
does not allow the question of accent to be discussed 
here. It need only be said that in Latin every mono- 
syllabic word has the accent, that dissyllables have the 
accent on the penultimate, and that words of more 
syllables than two have the accent on the antepenulti- 
mate if the penultimate is short, and on the penultimate 
if it is long, 


SCRIPTURAL, CLASSICAL AND OTHER 


ANCIENT 


NAMES. 


SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 
Those names which are followed by (A.) occur in the Apocrypha, 


Aa’-ron A-bi’-a-saph A-bish’-u-a 
A-bac’-ue, Ab’-a- A-bi’-a-thar Ab’-ish-ur 

euc (A.) A'-bib Ab’-i-tal 
A-bad’-don A-bi’-dah Ab’-i-tub 
A-bag’-tha A’-bi-dan Ab’-ner 
Ab’-a-na A’-bi-el A’-bram 
A-ba’-rim (Ab'-a-rim Ab-i-8'-zer A’-bra-ham 

in Milton) Ab’-i-gail Ab’-sa-lom. 
Ab’-da Ab-i-ha’-il A-bi’-bus (A.) 
Ab’-de-el A-bi'-hu Ac’-cad 
Ab-di’-as (A.) A-bi'-hud Ac’-ca-ron (A.) 
Ab’-don A-bi’-jah Ac’-cho 
A-bed’-ne-go A-bi'-jam A-cel'-da-ma 
A’-bel [chah | Ab-i-lé’-ne A-cha’-i-a 
A’-bel beth Ma’-a- | A-bim’-a-el A-chi'-i-cus 
A’-bel Ma’-im A-bim’-e-lech A’-chan 
A’-bel Me-hd'-lah A-bin’-a-dab A’-char 
A’-bel Miz’-ra-im A-bin’-o-am Ach’-bor 
A’-bel Shit’-tim A-bi’-ram Ach-i-ach’-a-rus (A.) 
A’-bez A-bi’-ron (A.) A’-chim 
A-bi Ab’-ish-ag A’-chi-or (A.) 
A-bi’-ah A-bish’-a-i A’-chish 
Ab’-i Al’-bon A-bish’-a-lom Ach’-i-tob (A.) 


Ach’-me-tha Ad’-mah A’-hab 
A’-chor Ad’-ma-tha A-har’-hel 
Ach’-sah Ad’-nah A-has-ba'-i 
Ach’-shaph A-do-ni-bé’-zek A-has-u-6'-rus 
Ach’-zit Ad-o-ni’-jah Ah’-ban 
Ad’-a-dah AAd-o-ni’-ram A’-haz 
A’-dah A-do-ni-zé'-dek A-ha-zi’-ah 
Ad-a-i’-ah Ad-o-ra/-im. A-hi’-ah 
A-dal’-i-ah A-do'-ram A-hi’-am 
Ad’-am A-dram’-me-lech A-hi'-an 
Ad’-a-mah Ad-ra-myt’-ti-um A-hi-é’-zer 
Ad’-am-i A’-dri-a A-hi'-jah 
A’-dar A’-dri-el A-hi’-kam 
Ad'-be-el A-dul’-lam A-hi’-lud 
Ad'-dar A-dum’-mim A-him’-a-az 
Ad’-di 7E-né'-as A-hi’-inan 
Ad’-don ZB! -uon A-him’-e-lech 
A’-di-el Ag’-a-bus A-hi/-moth 
A’-din A’-gag A-hin’-a-dab 
Ad’-i-na A’-gar A-hin‘-o-am. 
Ad'-i-no Ag-gé’-us (A.) A-hi’-0 
Ad-i-tha’-im A-grip’-pa A-hY-ra 
Ad’-la-i A’-gur | A-hi’-ram 
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A-his’-a-mach Ap’-phi-a Ba’-al Pé’-or Bil’-hah Cush’-i El’-i-phaz 
A-hY’-shar Ap’-pi-i For-um Ba’-al Per’-a-zim Bir’-sha Cy-ré'-ne B-lis’-a-beth 
A-hit’-o-phel A’-quil-a Ba’-al Shal’-ish-a Bi-thi’-ah Cy-ré’-ni-us B-li’-se-us 
A-hi’-tub Ar’-a-bah Ba'-al Ta’-mar Bith’-ron Cy’-rus B-li’-sha 
‘lab A-ra'-bi-a Ba'-al Zé'-bub Bi-thyn’-i-a E-li’-shah 
A-hO'-lah Ar’-a-dus (A.) Ba’-al Zé’-phon Blas’-tus E-lish’-a-ma 
A-hO’-li-ab A’-rain Ba’-a-nah Bo-an-e1’-gea Dab’-ba-sheth E-li’-she-ba 
A-hd’-li-bah Ar’-a-rat Ba’-ash-ah Bo'-az Dab’-e-rath E-lish’-u-a 
A-ho-li-ba’-mah A-rau’-nah Ba’-bel Bo'-chim Dad-de’-us (A.) E-li’-ud 
A-hi’-ma-i Ar’-ba Bab’-y-lon Bo’-oz Da'-gon B-li’-zur 
A-huz’-zath Ar-bat’-tis (A.) Ba'-ca BOo'-zerz Dal-ma-nii’-tha El'-ka-nan 
Ali Ar-che-la’-us Bac’-chi-des (A.) Boz'-rah Dal-ma’-ti-a El-m0’-dam 
A’-i-ath Ar-chip’-pus Bac’-chus (A.) Bi-zi Dam’-a-ris El-na’-than 
A’-ja-lon Arc-tu’-rus Ba-go’-as (A.) Da-mas’-cus FY-lon 
A-lam’-me-lech A-ré'-li Ba-hi’-rim Dan’-i-el E-lul’ 
Al’-a-moth Ar-e-op’-a-gus Ba’-jith Ca’-bul Da'-ra E-li-za-i 
Al’-ci-mus (A.) Ar’-e-tas Ba’-la-am Ce’-sar Da-ri/-us El’-y-mas 
Al-ex’-an-der Ar’-gob Ba’-lak f Czes-a-ré’-a Da’-than E’-mims 
Al-ex-an’-dri-a A’-ri-el Bal-tha’-sar (A.) Ca’-in Da’-vid Em-ma’-us 
Al’-lon Ar-i-ma-thé'-a Ba’-mah Ca-i’-nan Deb’-o-rah Em’-mor 
Al’-lon Bach’-uth Ar’-i-och Ba-rab’-bas Cal-a-m6’-la-lus (A.) De-cap’-o-lis En-e-mes’-sar (A.) 
Al-m0’-dad Ar-is-tar’-chus Bar’-a-chel Ca/-leb Dé’-dan En’-ge-di 
Al-mon A-ris-to-bii’-lus Bar-a-chi’-as Cal'-neh Dé'-da-nim B’-noch 
Al-phe’-us Ar-ma-ged’-don Bar Jé’-sus Cal’-no De-li-lah E-pe’-ne-tus 
A-mad'-a-tha (A.) Ar-m4’-ni-a Bar J6/-na Cal’-va-ry Dé'-mas Ep’-a-phras 
A-mad’-a-thus (A.) Ar’-non ' Bar’-na-bas Ca’-mon De-mé’-tri-us E-paph-ro-di’-tus 
Am’-a-lek Ar’-0-er Bar’-sa-bas Ca’-na Der’-be E/-phah 
A’-man (A.) Ar-pad Bar’-ta-cus (A.) Ca’-na-an (or as O¥- De-i’-el H/-phes Dam’-min 
A-ma’-na Ar-phax’-ad Bar-thol’/-o-mew nan) Di-a’-na Eph’-e-sus 
Am-a-ri’-ah Ar-sa'-ces (A.) Bar-ti-me/-us Can-da/-ce Di’-bon H/-phra-im. 
Am/’-a-sa Ar’ -tax-erx’-es Ba’-ruch Ca-per’-na-um Did’-y-mus Eph’-ra-tah 
A-mash’-a-i Ar’-te-mas Bar-zil’-la-i Caph’-tor Di’-mon Eph’-rath 
Am’‘-a-this (A.) A’-sa Ba’-shan Cap-pa-do’-ci-a Di’-nah H’-phron 
Am-a-zi’-ah A-sad/-i-as (A.) Bash’-e-math Car’-cas Din-ha’-bah Ep-i-cu-ré’-an 
Am’-mah As’-a-el (A.) Bath’-she-ba Car-ché’-mish Di-o-nys'-i-us E-piph’-a-nes (A.) 
Am’-mi As’-a-hel Bé’-dad Car’-mel Di-ot/-re-phes H'-rech 
Am/-mi-el As-a-i’-ah Bé’-dan Car’-mi Do'-eg B-sa/-i-as 
Am-mi’-hud As-a-ni’-as (A.) Be-el’-ze-bul Car’-pus Dor’-cas W’-sar Had’-don 
Ph Am-min’-a-dab A’-saph Bé-er Cas-i-phi’-a Dos-ith’-eus (A.) F’-sau 
_ Am-mi-shad’-da-t As-baz’-a-reth (A.) Be-er-la-ha’-i-ro-i Cas’ -tor Do'-than Es-dra-é-lon 
Am-miz’-a-bad As’-e-nath Be-er’-she-ba Ced’-ron Dru-sil’-la Bs'-dras (A.) 
Am/-mon Ash/-dod Bé’-kah Cen’-chre-a Di’-mah H’-sek 
= Am’-non Ash’-er Bé’-li-al Cen-de-bé’-us (A.) Di-rah, Bsh’ Ba/-al 
; A’-mon Ash’-i-ma Bel-shaz/-zar C@’-phas Esh’-col 
be Am’-or-ite Ash’-ken-az Bel-te-shaz’-zar Chal’-col . Esh’-ta-ol 
A’-mos Ash’-ta-roth Be-nd’-i-ah Chal’-de-a H-bal Esh-te-m6'-8 
A’-moz Ash’-ur Ben-am/-mi Char’-ran H’-bed Es’-li 
= Am-phip’-o-lis © A’-si-a Ben-ha’-dad Che’-bar Eb-en-@’-zer Es’-rom 
f Am’-pli-as As’-ke-lon Ben’-ja-min Che-dor-1a’-o-mer H’-ber Es'-séne 
5 Am’-ram As-mo-dé’-us (A.) Ben-6'-ni Ché’-mosh E-bi'-a-saph Es’-ther 
Am’-ra-phel As-nap’-per Be’-or Chen-a-ni’-ah E’-den F’-tam 
A’-nab As-sa/-bi-as (A.) Be-ra’-chah Ché’-re-as (A.) Ed’-na (A.) H’-tham 
An’-a-el. As’-sir Be-ré’-a Cher’-e-thims E’-dom E/-than 
A’nah As'-sos Bé-rith Ché’-rith Ed’-re-i Eth’-a-nim 
A’-nak ‘As-su-a'-rus (A.) Ber-ni-ce Ché’-sed Eg’-lah Eth-ba’-al 
An’-a-kim As'-sur (A.) Be-sor Chil’-e-ab Eg-la’-im E-thi-d'-pi-a 
A’-nam As-syr’-i-a Bé’-tah Chil’-i-on By’-lon Eu-bi-lus 
A-nam’-me-lech As-ty’-a-ges (A.) Beth-ab’-a-ca Chil'-mad E’-gypt EBu-er’-ge-tes (A.) 
A-na/-ni A-syn'-critus ~ Beth’-an-y Chim’-ham W-hud Ev’-me-nes (A.) 
An-a-ni’~ A'-tad Beth A’-ven Chi’-os Bk’-ron Eu-ni’-ce 
An-a-ni’-as Ath-a-li’-ah Beth-bir’-e-i Chis’-leu E’-lah Eu-0'-di-as 
A-nan’-i-el Ath-e-n6’-bi-us (A.) Beth’-car Chit’-tim Blam Bi’-pa-tor (A.) 
; ath Ath-ens Beth-da/-gon Chla’-e ‘lath Eu-phra’-tes 
At-ta-li’-a Beth-dib-la-tha’-im Cho-ra’-zin El’-dad Euw-roc’-ly-don 
Au-gus’-tus Beth’-el Chush’-an Rish-a- | El-e-a’-leh Ew’-ty-chus 
Au-ra/-nus (A.) Bé’-ther tha’-im El-e-a’-zar H'-vil Mer’-o-dach 
A’-ven Be-thes’-da Chii’-za El-ha’-nan E-zé'-ki-el 
Az-a-ri’-ah Beth-é-zel Ci-lie’-i-a Ei H-zel 
Az-a-ri'-as (A.) Beth-ga’-mul Clau’-da E-li’-ab Ei-zi-on Gé’-ber 
A-zé'-kah Beth-hac’-cer-em Claw’-di-a El-1-a-da Ez'-ra 
Az’-gad Beth-hd’-ron Clem’-ent E-lr’-a-dah 
Az'-noth Ta’-bor Beth’-le-hem Clé’-o-pas E-li’-a-kim : 
A-20'-tus i Beth-pé’-or Cle-o-pat/-ra (A.) Ely-am Felix 
A’-zur | Beth’-phage Cni’-dus (A.) E-l’-as Fes'-tus 
M Beth-sa’-i-da Co-los‘-se E-li’-a-shib For-tu-na’-tus 
| Beth’-shan Co-ni'-ah E-li’-a-thah = anes 
‘| Beth’-she-mesh Cor’-inth EL-i-g’-zer ib ape “J 
| Be-tha’-el Cor-né’-li-us ELi-hd/-reph Gaal prune 
; Coz’-bi | E-li’-hu trie elt 4 
Cra/-tes (AL) 7 ; ast th 
ede lege ugh. rr PS | 
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Gad’-a-réne Har-bd'-nah Ts’-sa-char Jé’-sus Kisn Ma’-ra 
Gad’-di Ha/-rod Ith'-a-mar Jé'-ther Kish’-i-on Ma’-rah 
Gad'-di-el Ha-ro’-sheth Ith’-i-el Jeth’-ro Kish’-on Ma-ran’-a-tha 
Ga’-i-us Hash-m0’-nah Ith’-re-am Jeth’-ur Kis’-on Mar’-cus 
Ga-la’-ti-a Ha-tach It-u-ree’-a Jé@’-ush Kit’-tim Mar-do-ché’-us (A.) 
Gal’-e-ed Ha-vi’-lah I’-vah Jez’-e-bel Ko-a Mark 
Gal’-i-lee Ha’-voth Ja’-ir Iz-ra-hi-ah Jez-ra-hi’-ah KO'-hath Mar’-tha 
Gal’-lim Ha’-za-el Jez'-re-el KO’-rah Ma’-ry 
Gal’-li-o Ha-zar-ma-veth Jin’-laph Ko'-re Mas’-re-kah 
Ga-ma’-li-el Haz-el-el-pd'-ni Ja’-a-lam J0'-ab Mas’-sah 
Gam/-ma-dims Ha-zé’-roth Ja-az-a-nl & J0’-a-cim (A.) Mat!-ri 
Ga’-tam Ha’-zor Ja'-bal Jo’-ah La’-a-dah Mat’-tan 
Gath Hé’-ber Jab’-bok Jo-an’-na La’-ban Mat-ta-thY’-as 
Ga'-za Hé’-bron — Ja/-besh Jo’-ash La’-chish Mat!-that 
Gé'-ba He-ga’-i Ja’-bez Joch’-e-bed La-ha/-i-ro-1 Matthew (as Math’ 
Gé’-bal Hé'-ge Ja/-bin J6’-el Lah’-mi thu) 
Gé'-bim Hé’-lam Jab’-ne-el Jo-6'-zer La’-ish Mat-thi’-as 
Ged-a-li’-ah Hel’-bon Ja/-chin J0’-ha La’-kum Maz’-za-roth 
Ged’-e-on (A.) Hel’-da-i Ja’-cob Jo-ha’-nan La/-mech Mé’-ah 
Ge-hi’-zi Hée'-li Ja’-el Jo’-kun La-o-di-¢6’-a Me-bun’-na-i 
Gem-a-ri’-ah He-li-o-dd’-rus (A.) Ja/-haz Jok’-shan Lap’-i-doth Mé’-dac 
Gen-nes’-a-ret Hel’-kathHaz’-zu-rim Ja’ -ha-za Jok’-tan Laz’-a-rus Mé’-dar 
Ge-nti’-bath Hé’-man Ja-ir Jon’-a-dab Lé’-ah Mé'-di-a 
Ge’-ra Heph’-zi Bah Ja-1’-rus J0’-nah Le-ba’-na Me-gid’-do 
Qé@-rah Her’-cu-les (A.) Jam’-bres J0’-nas Leb’-a-non Me-het’-a-be-el 
Ger’-ge-senes Her’-mes Jani -bri (A.) Jon’-a-than Leb’-a-oth Me-het’-a-bel 
Ge-riz’-im Her-mog’-e-nes Jan/-na Jop’-pa Le)b’-bee-us Me-hi’-ja-el 
Ger’-shom Her’-mon Jan’-nes J0/-ram. Le-b6'-nah Me-ko’-nah 
Ger’-shon Her’-od Ja’-pheth Jor’-dan Le-ha’-bim Mel’-chi 
Gé’-shur He-ro’-di-on Ja-phi’-& J0'-rim Le’-hi Mel-chiz’-e-dek 
QGé’-ther . Hesh’-bon Ja-reb J0'-sa-bad Lem’-u-el Mel’-ech 
Geth-sem’-a-ne Heth’-lon Jar’-ed Jo’-se-dec (A.) Lé'-vi Mel’-i-ta 
Gi’-ah Hez-e-ki’-ah Ja’-sher J0'-seph Lib’-nah Mem’-phis 
Gib’-e-ah Hez’-ron Ja’-son J0'-ses Lib’-y-a Mem’-u-can 
Gib’-e-on Hid’-de-kel Jay’-an Josh’-u-& Li’-nus Men’-a-hem 
Gid’-e-on Hi'-el Jaz'-ar (A.) Jo-si’-ah Lo Am’-mi Mé’-ne 
Gid-e-d'-ni Hi-e-rap’-o-lis Ja/-zer J0-si’-as (A.) LO’-is Men-e-1a’-us (A) 
Gi’-hon Hig-ga-I'-on Jé@-bus Jot’-bah Lo Rih’-a-mah Me-on’-e-nim 
Gil'-bo-a Hil-ki’-ah Jec-o-ni’-ah J0'-tham Li’-cas Me-phi-bd’-sheth 
Gil’-e-ad Hil’-lel Je-di’-dah Ji’-bal Li -ci-fer Mer -a-ri 
Gil’-gal Hin’-nom Jed-i-di'-ah Ji’-da (A,) Li’-ci-us Mé-rat 
Gi'-loh Hi-ram Jed’-u-than (A.) Jv-dah Ly-ca-6'-ni-a Mer-citl’-ri-us 
Gin’-ne-tho Hir-ca’-nus (A.) Jed’-u-thon Ji’-das Lyd’-da Mer’-i-bah 
Gir’-ga-shite Hit’-tite Jé@-gar Sa-ha-di’-tha ; Ju-dé-a Ly-sa’-ni-as Mer’-o-dach  Bal’-® 
Git'-tite Hi’-vite Je-hd’-a-haz Ji’-dith (A.) Lys’-i-as (A.) dan 
Go’-lan HO’-bab Je-hd’-ash Ji-li-a Ly-sim’-a-chus (A.) Mé’-rom 
Gol'’-go-tha H6-bah Je-ho-ha’-nan Jw-li-us Lys’-tra Mé’-roz 
Go-li’-ath Hog’-lah Je-hoi’-a-chin Ji'-ni-a Mé’-shach 
Go’-mer Hol-o-fer’-nes (A.) Je-hoi’-a-da Ji'-pi-ter Mesh-el-e-mi’-ah 
God-mor’-rah Hoph’-ni Je-hoi’-a-kim Jus’-tus Ma’-a-chah Mes-o-po-ta’-mi-a 
Gor’-gi-as (A.) HO'-reb Je-hon’-a-dab Ma-a-sei’-ah Mes-si’-ah 
Go’-shen Hor Ha-gid’-gad Je-ho’-ram Mac’-ca-bees (A.) Meth’-eg Am/-mah 
Go’-zan Hor’-mah Je-hosh-a-bé’-ath Kab’-ze-el Mac-ca-bé’-us (A.) Me-thi’-sa-el 
Gur Hor-o-na’-im Je-hosh’-a-phat Ka’-desh Mac-e-d0’-ni-a Me-thi’-se-lah 
Hor’-o-nite Je-hd'-vah Ka’-desh Bar’-ne-a Mach-bé’-nah Mi’-cah 
Ho-sé’-a Je-h0'-vah Ji’-reh Kad’-mi-el Mach’-ir Mi-cai’-ah 
Ha-a-ash’-ta-ri Hul’-dah Je-hd'-vah Nis’-si Ka-ré’-a Mach’-pe-lah Mi’-chael 
Ha-bak’-kuk, Hab’- Hush’-a-i Je-hd’-vah Sha’-lom K@-da-mah Mad-man’-nah Mich’-al 
ak-kuk Huz’-zab Je-hd’-vah Sham’- Ké'-dar Mag’-da-la Mich’-mash 
Hach-a-li’-ah Hy-me-ne’-us mah Ké’-de-moth Mag’-da-léne Mid’-i-an 
Hach’-i-lah Je-hd’-vah Tsid’-ke- | Ke-he’-la-tha Mag’-di-el Mig/-ron 
Hach’-mo-ni nu Ke-i’-lah Ma/-gog Mil’-cah 
Ha/-dad Tb’-har Jé’-hu Ke-la-1’-ah Ma’-gor Mis’-sa-bib Mil’-com 
Ha-dad-é'-zer Ich’-a-bod Je-hu-di’-jah Kem’-u-el Mag’-pi-ash Mi-1é’-tum 
Ha-das’-sah T-cd’-ni-um Je-mi’-ina Ké'-naz Mah’-a-lah Mi-lé’-tus 
Ha-d6’-ram Id’-do Jeph’-thah Ké’-nite Ma-ha@’-la-le-el Mil’-16 
Had’-rach Id-u-mé'-a Je-phun’-neh Ker’-en Hap'-puch Mah’-a-lath Min-ni 
Ha’-gar Ig-da-li’-ah Je-phun’-neth (A.) K@-ri-oth Ma-ha-na’-im Min’-nith 
Hag’-ga-i Y'-jon Jé-rah Ke-ti'-rah Ma’-her Sha’-lal Hash Mir’-i-am 
Hag-gi’-ah Il-lyr’-i-cum Je-rah’-me-el Ke-zi'-a Baz Mi’-sa-el (A.) 
Hag’-gith Im’-lah Jer-e-mi'-ah Ke-ziz’ Mah’-lah Mish’-a-el 
Ha’-man Im-man’-u-el Jer-e-mi’-as (A.) Kib’-roth Hat-ta’-a- Mah’-lon Mis’-pe-reth 
Ha/-math Iph-e-dei’-ah Jer’-e-my vah Mak’-he-loth Mis’-re-photh Ma’-im 
Ham-me-da’-tha Y’-ra Jer’-i-cho Kib-za/-im Mak’-ke-dah Mith-ri-da’-tes (A) 
Ham-mo-lek’-eth T’-rad Jer’-i-moth Kid'-ron Mal’-a-chi Mith’-ri-dath 
aoe I+1'-jah Jer-o-bd/-am Ki'-nah Mal’-cham Mit-y-lé’-ne 
Bees -tal T’-saac Je-rub’-ba-al Kir Ha-ri’-seth Mal-chi’-ah Miz’-ar 
stanee-ot T-sa-i-ah Je-rub'-be-sheth Kir’-jath Mal'-chi-shu-a Miz’-pah 
Han anes) Is’-cah Je-ri’-sa-lem Kir-ja-tha’-im Mal’-chus ~ Miz’-pen 
Ha-na ce Ts-car’-i-ot Je-ri’ sha Kir’-jath Ar’-ba Mam/’-mon Miz’-ra-im 
Hanon -ah Ish’-bak Je-shi’-mon Kir’-jath A’-rim Mam’-re Mna’-son 
pan -nah Ish’-bi Bé’-nob Jesh’-u-a Kir’-jath Ba’-al Man’-a-en Mo’-ab 
eis noek Ish Bo’-sheth Jesh-i’-run Kir-jath Je-a/-rim Ma-nas’-seh Mo’-la-dah 
ee Ish’-ma-el Jes’-se Kir'’-jath San'-nah Ma-n6'-ab Md'-lech 
Ha’-ran. Is’-ra-el Je-su-i Kir’-jath Sé’-pher Ma’-on Md’-loch 


Mor’-de-cat 


Mor-do-che’-us (A.) 
Mo-resb’-eth Gath 


Mo-ri’-ah 
M5 -se-roth 
MO'-ses 
Mu’-shi 
My’-ra 
My’-sia 


Na/-a-man 
Na’-a-shon 
Na-ass’-on 
Na’-bal 
Na’-both 


Na-bu-chod-0-n0’-sor 


(A.) 
Na’-dab 
Nag’-ge 
Na’-ha-ri 
N@-hash 
Na@-hor 
Na-hum 
Na’-in 
Na’-i-oth 
Na-né’-a (A) 
Naé/-o-mi 
Na-phish 
Naph’-ta-li 
Nar-cis’-sus 
Na@-than 
Na-than’-a-ék 
Na’-um 
Naz’-a-rene 
Naz’-a-reth 
Ne-ap’-o-lis 
Ne-ba’-i-oth 
Né@-bat 
Né@’-bo 


Neb-u-chad-nez’-nar 
Neb-u-chad-rez’-zar 


Neb-u-shas’-ban 
Neb-u-zar’-a-dan 
Né’-cho 
Neg’-i-noth 
Ne-he-mi’-ah 
Ne-he-mi'-as (A.) 
Ne-hush’-ta 
Ne-hush’-tan 
Neph-to’-ah 
Né’-reus 

Né’-ri 

Ne-ri’-ah 
Neth’-a-ne-el 
Neth-a-ni’-ah 
Neth’-i-nim 
Nib’-haz 
Nib’-shan 
Ni-ca’-nor 
Nic-o-dé’-mus 
Nic-o-la’-i-tans 


No’-e 


‘Nu-mé’-ni-us (A.) 


Nym’-phas 


} Ol-o-fer’-nes (A) 


O-lym’-pas 
O’-mar 
Om’-ri 
O/-nan 
O-nes’-i-mus 
On-e-siph’-o-rus 
O-ni’-as (A.) 
O/-phel 
O’-phir 
Oph’-rah 
O’-reb 
O-ri’-on 
Or’-nan 
Or’-pah 
O-sé’-a (A,) 
O-sé'-as (A.) 
O-sé’-e 
Oth’-ni 
Oth’-ni-el 
O’-zem 
O-zi'-as 


Pa'-a-rad 
Pa’-dan a’-ram 
Pag’ -i-el 
Pal-es-ti’-na 
Pal’-ti 
Pam-phyl'’-ia 
Paph’-os 
Pa/-ran 
Par’-bar 
Par’-me-nas 
Pa’-rosh : 
Par-shan-da -toa 
Par’-thi-ans 
Pa-ri’-ah 
Pa’-shur 
Pat’-a-ra 
Path’-ros 
Pat’-mos 
Pat’-ro-bas 
Paul 

Pau’-lus 
Pe-dah’-zur 
Pe-da’-i-ah 
Pé'-kah 
Pek-a-hi’-ah 
Pel-a-li-ah 
Pel-a-ti’-ah 
Pel’-eg 
Pen’-i-el 
Pe-nin’-nah 
Pen’-u-el 
Pé’-or 
Per’-ga 
Per’-ga-mos 
Pé'-ter 
Peth’-u-el 
Pha’-lee 
Phal’-la 
Phal’-ti 
Phan’-u-el 
Pha’-ra-oh 
Pha’-rez 
Phar’ -par 
Phé’-be 
Phe-ni’-ce 
Phi’-chol 
Phil-a-del’-phi-a 


Phil-a-del’-phus (A.) 


Phi-lée’-mon 
Phi-lé’-tus 
Phil'-ip 
Phi-lip’-pi 
Phi-lis’-ti-a 


‘Phi-lol’-o-gus 
Phi-lop’-a-tor (A.) 


Phin’-e-es. 


Scriptural Names. 


Pi Bes’-eth 

Pi Ha-hi'-roth 
Pi-late 

Pi’-non 
Pir’-a-thon 
Pis’-gah 
Pi-sid’-i-a 
Pi'-son 

Pith'-om 
Pith’-on 
Pon’-ti-us 
Pon’-tus 
PO’-ra-tha 
Por’-ci-us 
Pot’-i-phar 
Po-tiph”-er-a 
Pris’-ca 
Pris-cil’-ls 
Proch’-o-rus 
Ptol-e-me’-us (A.) 
Ptol’-e-me-e (A.) 
Ptol-e-mé’-us (A.) 
Pub’-li-us 
Pii’-dens 
Pii’-non 

Pi -ti-el 


Quar’-tus 


Ra’-a-mah 
Rab’-bah 
Rab’-sa-ces (An) 
Rab’-sar-is 
Rab’-sha-keh 
Ra’-chal 
Ra’-chel 
Rag’-an 
Rag’-u-el 
Ra’-hab 
Rak’-kath 
Rak’-kon 
Ra’-mah 

Ram’ -e-ses 
Ra’-pha 
Raph’-a-el (A.) 
Ra’-phu 
Ra’-zis (A.) 
Ré’-ba 
Re-bek’-ah 
Ré@’-chab 
Re’-gem Mel’-ech 
Re-ha-bi’-ah 
Ré’-hob 
Re-ho-b6’-am 
Re-hd’-both 
Ré’-hum 

Ré-i 
Re-ma-li’-ah 
Rem/-mon 
Rem’-phan 
Reph’-a-el 
Reph’-a-im 
Reph’-i-dim 
Res’-en 
Reii’-ben 
Re-i’-el 
Ré’-u-mah 
Rez-in 
Rez’-on 
Rhé'-gi-um 
Rhé'-sa 
Rho’-da 
Rhodes 
Rib’-lah 
Rim’-mon 
Ri’-phath 
Ris’-sah 
Riz’-pah 
Ro-bo'-am (A.) 


Ro-mam’'-ti Ez’-er 


} Shem’-i-da ; 


Sa-bé’-ans 
Sab’-te-cha 
Sa’-doe 
Sa’-lah 
Sa-la’-thi-el 
8a’-lem 
Sa’-lim 
Sal’-mon 
Sa-10’-me 
Sa-ma@’-ri-a 
Sam’-lah 
Sam’-son 
Sam’-u-el 
San-bal’-lat 
Saph 
Sap-phi’-ra 
Sa’-ra (A.) 
Sa’-rah 
Sa-ra/-i 


Sar-ché’-do-nus (A.) 


Sar’-dis 
Sa-rep’-ta 
Sar’-gon 
8a’-ron 
Sar’-se-chim 
Sa’-ruch 
Sa’-tan 

Saul 

Scé’-va 
Scyth’-i-an 
Sé’-ba 

Sé’-gub 

Se’-ir 
Se-lei’-ci-a 
Se-lei’-cus (A.) 
Sem’-e-i 
Sen’-eh 
Sen-nach’-er-ib 
Se-phar-va’-im 
Sé’-rah 
Ser-a-i’-ah 


Ser’-gi-us Pau’-lus 


Se-rug’ 
Sh@’-al-bim 
Sha-ash’-gaz 
Shad-da’-i 
Shad’-rach 
Sha’-lim 
Shal’-ish-a 
Shal’-lum 
Shal’-man 
Shal-ma-né@’-ser 
Sham’-gar 
Sham’-huth 
Sha’-mir 
Sham’-mah 
Sham-mi’-ah 
Sha’-phan 
Sha’-phat 
Sha-ra’-i 
Sha-ré’-zer 
Sha’-ron 
Sha’-shak 
Sha’-veh 
She-al’-ti-el 
She-a-ri’-ah 
She’-ar Ja’-shub 
Shé’-ba 
She-ba-ni’-ah 
Sheb’-na 
Shech/-em 
She-chi’-nah 
Shed’-e-ur 
Shé/-lah 
Shel-e-mi’-ah 
Shel’-eph 
Shel’-o-mith 
She-lii’-mi-el 
She-ma-i’-ah 
Shem-a-r7-ah 
Shem-é'-ber 
Shem’-er 


Shem’-i-nith — 


Shen-ir’ 
Sheph-a-ti’-ah 
Shé’-shach 
Shesh-baz’-zar 


Sheth’-er Boz-na’-i 


Shé’-va 
Shib’-bo-leth 
Shic’-ron 
Shig-ga-i’-on 
Shi-16/-ah 
Shi’-loh 
Shim’-e-ah 
Shim’-e-i 
Shim-sha/-t 
Shi’-nar 
Shiph’-rah 
Shi’-shak 
Shit’-tim 
Sh6’-bab 
Shd’-bach 
Shi’-ah 
Shi’-al 
Shi’-lam-ife 
Shii’-nem 
Shur 
Shi’-shan 
Shu-the’-lah 
Sib-be-chai 
Sib’-mah 
Si’-don 
Si’-hon 
Si’-hor 
Si’-las 
Si-10-ah 
Si-10’-am 
Si-16’-e 
Sil-va’-nus 
Sim’-e-on 
8i/-mon 
SY’-na-i 
Si’-on 
Si-ri’-on 
Sis’-er-a 
Smyr’-na 
80’-coh 
80/-di 
Sod’-om 
Sol’-o-mon 
80’-pat-er 
Sor’-ek 
So-sip’-a-ter 
Sos’-the-nes 
Stach’-ys 
Steph’-a-nas 
8té’-phen 
Suce’-coth 
Su-san’-na 
Si’-si 
Sy’-char 
Sy’-chem 
Sy-@’-ne 
Syn’-ty-che 
Sy’-ra-cuse 
Syr’-i-ac 


Sy-ro-phe-nic’-i-an 


Ta’-a-nach 
Tab’-bath 
Tab’-e-ah 
Tab’-e-el 
Ta-bé’-rah 
Tab’-i-tha 
Ta’-bor 
Tab’-ri-mon 
Tad’-mor 
Ta-hap’-a-nes 
Tah’-pe-nes 
Ta-li’-tha Ci’-mi 
Tal-ma’-i 
Ta’-mar 


5313 


Tar’-sus 
Tar’-tak 
Tar’-tan 
Tat’ -na-i 
Té'-bah 
Teb’-eth 
Te-k0'-a 

Tel Har’-sa 
Tel Mé’-lah 
Té’-ma 
Té’-inan 
Tée’-rah 

Ter -a-phim 
Ter’-ti-us 
Ter-tul’-lus 
Thad-de’-us 
Tha’-hash 
Tha’-mah 
Thé’-bez 
Thel’-a-sar 
The-oph’-i-lus 
Thes-sa-lo-ni’-c& 
Theil -das 
Thom’-as 
Thy-a-ti’-ra 
Ti-bée’-rias 
Ti-bé’-ri-us 
Tib’-ni 
Ti’-dal 


Tig’-lath Pi-lé’-sew 


Ti-me’-us 
Tim’-nath 
Ti’-mon 
Ti-md’-theus 
Tiph’-sah 
Tir’-ha-kah 
Tir-sha’-tha 
Tir’-zah 
Tish’-bite 
Ti’-tus 

Tob A-do-ni’-jah 
To-bi’-ah 
To-bi’-as (A.) 
To-bi’-el (A.) 
To'-bit (A.) 
To-gar’-ah 
To’-hu 

TO'-i 

TO’-la 
Tod’-phel 
To’-phet 
Tra-cho-nY-tis 
Trd’-as 
Tro-gyl'-li-um 
Troph’-i-mus 
Try-phé’-na 
Try’-phon (A.) 
Try-pho'-sa 
Ti’-bal 
Ty’-chi-cus 
Ty-ran’-nus 
Tyre 

Ty’-rus 


’ 


6314 Classical and other Ancient Names. 
YZach-a-ri' -ah Zar’-e-phath Zé'-eb Zer’-e-dah Zich'-ri Zo'-an 
Zach-a-ri'-as (A.) Zeb-a-di'-ah Zel’-ek Zer’-esh Zi-don Zo'-ar 

Za'-dok Zé -bah Ze-loph’-e-had Zer’-or Zik'-lag ZO'-bab 
Za'-ham Zeb’-e-dee Ze-10'-tes Zer’-u-ah Zil’-lah ZO'-har 

Za’-ir Zeb’-o-im Zel'-zah Ze-rub'-ba-bel Zil’-pah Zo-hel’-et® 
Zal’-mon Zé'-bul Zem-a-ra’-im Zer’-u-i-ah Zim’'-ran Zo'-phar 
Zam’-bri (A.) Zeb’-u-lun Ze -nas Zé -thar Zim!-ri ZO'-rah 
Zam'-zum-mims [ah Zech-a-ri’-ah Zeph-a-ni’-ah Zi’-ba Zip’-por Zo-rob'-a-bel 
Zaph’-nath Pé-a’-ne- Zed-e-chi’-as (A.) Zé'-pho Zib’-e-on Zip’-po-rah Zu-ri-shad-d#&3 
Za’-rah Zed-e-ki’-ah Ze'-rah Zib’-i-ah Zith’-ri Zi'-cims 
CLASSICAL AND OTHER ANCIENT NAMES. 

A-bee’-us Ach-e-ld’-is i -a Ais’-chy-lus A-ges-i-da’-mus Al-cath’-o-us 
Ab-an-ti’-a-des Ach-e-10’-us Zi -a-ces is-cu-la'-pi-us A-ge-si-la’-us Al-cei’-des 
A-ban’-ti-as A-chil’-las #i-ac’-i-des #i-ser-ni’-nus A-ges-il’-o-chus Al-ces’-tis 
A-ban’-ti-das A-chil’-les Zi! -a-cus #Y-si-on Ag-e-sim’-bro-tus Al'-ce-tas 
A-bav-ba/-re-a A-chil'-leus Hi/-2-2, Ai-son Ag-e-sip’-o-lis Al-ci-bi’-a-des 
Ab‘-a-ris A-chil'-li-des #i-an'-ti-des &-son’-i-des A-gée’-tas Al-cid’-a-mas 
Ab’-as A-chi’-ro-e #-bi’-ti-a #i-80’-pus A-gé’-tor Al’-ci-das 
Ab-dé’-rus Ach’-met fi-dé'-si-a #i-sym-né’-tes Ag-gé’-nus Al-cid’-i-ce 
Ab-di’-as A-chd’-li-us ' 7i-dé’-si-us #i-thal’-i-des Ag’-gram-mes Al-cim’-a-chus 
Ab-do-lon’-i-mus Ach-o-10'-e A-é’-don Zi -ther Ag’-i-as Al-cim/-e-de 
A-bel’-li-o Ac-i-cho’-ri-us Zi-@’-tes f’ -thi-cus A’-gis Al-cim’-e-don 
A-ber’-ci-us Ac-i-da’-li-a A! -ga #-thil'-la Ag-la’-i-a Al-cim’-e-nes 
Ab’-ga-rus Ac-i-di’-nus #i-gee'-on Zt’ -thi-ops Ag-la-o-ni’-ce Al'-ci-mus 
Ab’-e-lox A-cil-i-a/-nus Ai-gee'-us 8th’ -li-us Ag-la-o-phé’-me Al’-cin’-o-us 
A'-bi-a Ac-in-dy’-nus H-gé-ri-a Aith’-ra Ag-la’-o-phon Al'-ci-phron 
A-bis‘-a-res A’-cis Zi-ges'-tus #-thi-sa Ag-lau’-ros Al-cip’-pe 
Ab-is-tam’-e-nes Ac-mé’-nes Zi-ge-us Zi! ti-on Ag-la’-us Al’-cis 
A-bi-ti-a’-nus A-cce'-tes i-gi’-a-le Zi’ -ti-us Ag-nap’-tus Al-cis’-the-ne 
Ab-1a/-bi-us A-com-i-na/-tus #i-gi-a-lei’-a Ait’ -na Ag’-ni-us Al-cith’-o-e 
Ab-la’-vi-us A-c6n’-tes /i-gi-a’-leus i-t0’-le Ag-nod'-i-ce Al’-ci-thus 
Ab-ra-da’-tas A*con’-ti-us Zi-gid’-i-us Zi-t0'-lus Ag’-non Ale-me’-on 
Ab-ret-té’-nus Ac’-o-ris #8 -gi-di’-chos A -fer Ag-non’-i-des Alc-meze-on’ -i-dae 
Ab-roc’-o-mas A-cre’-a #i-gim’-i-us A-fra/-ni-a Ag-o-rac’-ri-tus Alec’-man 
Ab-roc’-o-mes A-cre’-pheus Zi’-gi-mus A-fra/-ni-us A-gre’-us Alc’-mé’-ne 
A-brd’-ni-us Ac'-ra-gas #i-gi’-na Af-ri-ca’-nus A-grau’-los Al’-con 
A-bron’-y-chus Ac-ra-toph’ -or-us Ai-gin-2'-a A-gac’-ly-tus A-gres’-phon Al’-cy-o-ne 
A-brd’-ta Ac-ra-top’-o-tes i-gin-é'-ta A-gal'-li-as Ag’-reus Al’-cy-o-neus 
Ab-rot/-o-num Ac’-ra-tus #i-gi’-o-chus A-gal’-lis A-gric’o-la Al-cy-on’-i-des 
Ab-ri’-po-lis A-cri’-on #!-gi-pan Ag-a-mé’-de Ag-ri-0'-ni-us Al’-e-a 
Ab-syr’-tus Ac-ris-i-d'-neis #i-gis’-thus Ag-a-mé'-des A-gri’-0-pas A-leb’-i-on 
Ab-u-li’-tes Ac-ris-i-o-ni'-a-des i-gle Ag-a-mem’-non A-grip’-pa A-lec’-to 
A-bi-ri-us A-cris’-i-us fii-gle’-is Ag-a-mem-non’-i-des Ag-rip-pi’-na, A-lec'-tor 
Ab-y-dé’-nus Ac’-ron Zk’-gles Ag-a-ni’-ce Ag-rip-pi’-nus A-1é’-tes 
Ac-a-cal’-lis Ac-ro-po-li’-ta #i-21é’-tes Ag-a-nip'-pe Ag’-ri-us A-leii’-a-de 
Ac-a-cé'-si-us A-crot/-a-tus #i-gob'-o-lus Ag-a-pé’-nor A-gree’-ci-us A-leii/-as 
Ac-a-cé’-tes Ac-te’-a #-goc’-e-rus Ag-a-pé’-tus A-groe’-tas Al’-e-us 
A-ca’-ci-us Ac-tz’/-on 7i-goph’-a-gus Ag-a-ris’-ta A-gree’-ti-us A-lex-am’-e-nus 
A’-ca-cus Ac-te'-us #-gus A-gas’-i-as Ag’-ron Al-ex-an’-der 
Ac-a-dé’-mus Ac'-te #i-gyp’-tus A-gas’-i-e-les A-grot’-er-a Al-ex-an’-dra, 
A-cal’-le Ac-ti’-a-cus #£-im-nes'-tus A-gas’-the-nes A-gy’-i-eus Al-ex-an’-dri-des 
Ae’-a-mas Ac-ti-sa’-nes #6-1i-4’-nus A-gath-a-gé’-tus A-gyr’-rhi-us Al-ex-a’-nor 
A-can’-thus Ac’-tor Zt! -li-us Ag-ath-an’-ge-lus A-ha’-la Al-ex-ar’-chus 
A-car’-nan Ac-t0’-ri-us A-el’-lo A-gath-ar’-chi-des A-he-no-bar’-bus A-lex’-i-as 
A-cas’-tus Ac-tu-a’-ri-us A-el’-lo-pus Ag-ath-ar’-chus A’-i dd/-ne-us Al-ex-ic'-a-cus 
Ac’-ba-rus A-cii’-le-o 7i-mil’-i-a Ag-ath-é’-mer-us A'-jax A-lex’-i-cles 
Ac’-ca A-ci’-me-nus 7£-mil-i-2’-nus A-gath’-i-as Al-a-ban’-dus A-lex-ic'-ra-tes 
Ac’-ci-us A-cu-si-]a’-us Z8-mil’-i-us Ag-a-thi’-nus Al-a-gon’-i-a A-lex'-i-da 
Ac’-co A-cu’-ti-us Zi-né'-a-des A-ga-tho-clé’-a Al-al-com-e-né'-is Al-ex-i’-nus 
A-cé’-ra-tus A-de’-us Z-né'-as A-gath’-o-cles Al-al-com’-e-nes A-lex’-i-on 
A-cer’-bas Ad-a-man-tei’-a #i-né’-i-us Ag-a-tho-de’-mon Al-al-co-m@'-ni-s Al-ex-ip'-pus 
Ac-er-r0’-ni-a Ad-a-man’-ti-us #i-nes-i-dé’-mus Ag’-a-thon A-lar’-i-cus A-lex’-is 
Ac-er-r0’-ni-us Ad-ei-man’-tus ZE-né’-si-us Ag-a-thos’-the-nes A-las’-tor A-lex’-i-us 
Ac-er-sé’-co-mes Ad-gan-des’-tri-us J8-né’-te Ag-a-thot’-y-chus Al-as-tor’-i-des A-lex'-on 
Ac-e-san’-der * Ad-her’-bal 28’ -ni-cus Ag-a-thyl/-lus Al-a-thé’-us Al-fé’-nus 
Ac’-e-sas - Ad-i-at/-o-rix i-ni'-des Ag-a-thyr’-nus Al'-ba Al’-fi-us 
A-cé'-si-as Ad-mé’-te Zi-ol -i-des A-ga/-ve Al-bin’-i-us Al-i-ac’-mon 
A-cé’-si-us Ad-mé’-tus Zi -o-lus A-gel’-a-das Al-bin-o-va/-nus A-li-é’-nus 
A-ces’-tes A-d6’/-neus J -py-tus Ag-e-la’-18 Al-bi/-nus Al-i-men’-tus 
A-ces-to-d0’-rus A-d6’-nis A-er’-i-us Ag-e-lel’-a Al’-bi-on Al-i-phé’-rus 
A-ces’-tor Ad-ran’-tus A-er’-0-pe A-gé’-nor Al-bu-cil’-la Al-lec’-tus 
A-ces-tor’-i-des Ad’-ra-nus A-er’-0-pus Ag-e-nor’-i-des Al-bi’-ci-us Al-1i-@’-nus 
A-che’-a Ad-ras-te?’-a ff’ -sa-cus A-gep’-o-lis Al-bi’-ne-a Al’-li-ta 
A-chee’-ne-nes Ad-ras-ti’-ne Zf!-sa-ra Ag-e-san’-der Al-ce’-us Al-lu’-ci-us 
Ach--mé'-ni-des A-dras’-tus ZBs'-chi-nes A-ge-san’-dri-das Al-cam'-e-nes Al'-mo 
A-chee’-us Ad-ri-a’-nus ®s'-chri-on Ag-e-si’-a-nax Al-can’-der Al’-mops 
\-cha’-i-cus A-dii’-si-us 4is-chyl’-i-des A-gé’-si-as Al-cath’-o-e A-10’-e-i-da 


A-10'-eus 
Al'-o-pe 
A-lop’-e-cug 
A-lor-cus 
Al-phac’-a 
Al-phei’-as 
Al-phei’-us 
Al-phé’-nor 
Al-phé@-nus 
Al-phes-i-boe’-@ 
Al-phé’-us 
Al’-phi-us 
Al-pi’-nus 
Al-the’-a 
Al-thé’-me-nes 
Al-thé’-pus 
Al-y-at’-tes 
A-lyp’-i-us 
Al'-y-pus 
Al'-y-zeus 
A-mad'-o-cus 
A-me’-si-a 
Am-a-fa’-ni-us 
A-mal-thé’-a 
A-man’-dus 
Am-a-ran’-tus 
Am-a-ryn’-ceus 
Am-a-ryn’-thus 
A-ma’-sis 
A-mas’-tris 
A-ma/-ta 
Am/’-a-thes 
Am-a-thi’-si-a 
A-ma’-ti-us 
A-maz’-o-nes 
Am-a-z0’-ni-us 
Am-bi-ga’-tus 
Am-bi’-0-Tix 
Am-biv’-i-us 
Am-bol-o-gé’-ra 
Am-bra’-ci-a 
Am-br6-’si-us 
Am’-bry-on 
Am-brys’-sus 
Am-bi-li-a’ 
Am-bus’-tus 
A-mei’-ni-us 
A-mei’-no-cles 
A-meip’-si-as 
Am-e-le-sag’-0-Tas 
A-mé’-li-us 
A-inén’-tes 
A-mer -i-as 
Am-er-is’-tus 
A-mes’-tris 
Am-i-a’-nus 
Am-i-s0’-da-rus’ 
Am/’-i-ton 
Am-mi-a’-nus 
Am’-mon 
Am’-mo-nas 
Am-m90'-ni-a 
Am-mo-ni-a’-nus 
Am-m0’-ni-us 
Am-ni-si’-a-des 
Am-o-mé’-tus 
Am-om-phar’-e-tus 
ee or 
Am-o-re’-us 
A-mor’-ges 
Am-phi’-a-nax 
Am-phi-a’-nus 
Am-phi-a-ra’-i-des 
Am-phi-a-ra’-us 
Am-phi-clei’-a 
Aimn-phic’-ra-tes 
Am-phic’-ty-on 
Am-phic-ty’-o-nis 
Am-phid’-a-mas 
Am-phid’-i-cus 
Am-phi-et’-er-us 
Am-phi’-e-tes 
Am-phi-loch’-i-us 
Am-phil’-o-chus 
Am-phil’-y-tus 


Classical and other Ancient Names. 


Am-phim’-a-chus 
Am-phim’-e-don 
Am-phin’-o-me 
Am-phi’-on 
Am'-phis 
Ain-phis'-sa 
Am-phis’-sus 
Am-phis’-tra-tus 
Am-phith’-e-mis 
Ain-phi-tri’-te 
Ain-phit’-ry-on 


Am-phit-ry-o-ni’-a- 


des 


Am-phit-ry-on’-i-des 


Am/’-phi-us 
Am-phot’-er-us 
Am’-pi-us 
Am-pyc’-i-des 
Am’-py-cus 
Am’-pyx 
A-miv’-li-us 
Am-y-cle’-us 
A-my/-clas 

A-my -cli-des 
A-my’-clus 
Am/’-y-cus 
Am-y-m0’-ne 
Am-y-nan’-der 
Am-y-nom/’-a-chus 
A-myn’-tas 
A-myn-ti-a/-nus 
A-myn’-tor 
Am/-y-ris 
Am-yr-te’-us 
Am/’-y-rus 
Am-y-tha’-on 
Am-yth-a-6'-ni-us 
An’ -y-tis 
An’-a-ces 
An-a-char’-sis 
A-nac’-re-on 
An-a-cyn-da-rax’-es 
An-a-dy-om’-e-ne 
A-ne’-a 
An-a-gal’-lis 
An-ag-nos’-tes 
An-a-i’-tis 
A-nan’-i-us 
An’-a-phas 
An-as-ta’-si-a 
An-as-ta’-si-us 
An-a-t6’-li-us 
An-ax-ag’-0-ras 
An-ax-an’-der 
An-ax-an’-dra 
An-ax-an’-dri-des 
An-ax-ar’-chus 
An-ax-ar’-e-te 
A-nax’-i-as 
An-ax-ib’-i-a 
An-ax-ib’-i-us 
An-ax-ic’-ra-tes 
A-nax-i-d#/-mus 
A-nax’-i-las 
A-nax-i-la’-us 
An-ax-il’-i-des 
An-ax-i-man’-der 
An-ax-im’-e-nes 
An-ax-ip’-pus 
A-nax’-is 
A-nax’-0 
An-ce’-us 
An-cha@’-ri-us 
An-ches’-mi-us 
An-chY’-a-le 
An-chi’-a-lus 
An-chi-m0’-li-us 
An-chi’-ses 
An-chi-si’-a-des 
An-chi’-rus 
An’-cus 
An-dob’-a-les 
An-doc’-i-des 
An-dre’-mon 
An-dre-mon’-i-des 


An-drag’-a-thus 
An-dran-o-d0’-rus 
An’-dre-as 
An-dre-o-pii’-lus 
An’-dreus 
An-dris’-cus 
An’-dro 
An-dro’-bi-us 
An-dr6-bi’-lus 
An-dro-clei’-des 
An’'-dro-cles 
An’-dro-clus 
An-dro-cy'-des 
An-dr0'-e-tas 
An-drog’-e-us 
An-drom’-a-che 
An-drom’-a-chus 
An-drom’-e-da 
An’-dron 
An-dro-nic-i-@-nus 
An-dro-ni'-cus 
An-dron’-i-das 
An-dros’-the-nes 
An-drot’-i-on ° 
An’-drus 
An-e-m0'-tis 
An-e-ris’-tus 
An-e-ro-es’-tus 
A-nes-i-d6'-ra 
An-gel’-i-on 
An’-ge-los 
An-ge-r0'-na 
An-ge-ro’-ni-a 
An-git’-i-a 
An-i-a’-nus 
An-i-cé’-tus 
A-nic’-i-us 
A-nig’-ri-des 
An’-i-us 
An’-na 
An-nee’-us 
An-na/-lis 
An’-ni-a 
An-ni-a'-nus 
An/-ni-bal 
An-nic’-e-ris 
An’-ni-us 
An’-ser 
An-te'-a 
An-te’-us 
An-tag’-o-ras 
An tal’-ci-das 
An-tan’-der 
An-tel’-a 
An-tei’-as 
An-té’-nor 
An-te-nor’-i-des 
An’-te-ros 
An’-te-vor-ta 
An’-thas 
An’-the-as 
An’-the-don 
An-thei-a 
An-thé@-li-i 
An-them’-i-us 
An-ther’-mus 
An’-thes 
An’-theus 
An-thi’-a-nus 
An’-thi-mus 
An-thip’-pus 
An’-thus 
An-ti-a-nef’-ra 
An’-ti-as 
An-ti-clei’-a 
An-ti-clei’-des 
An-tic’-ra-tes | 
An-tid’-a-mas 
An-ti-dd’-rus 
An-tid’-o-tus 
An-tig’-e-nes 
An-ti-gen’-i-das 
An-tig-n6’-tus 
An-tig’-o-ne 
An-ti-gon’-i-da 


An-tig’-o-nus 
An-til’-e-on 
Aun-til’-o-chus 
An-ti-mach’-i-deg 
An-tim’-a-chus 
An-ti-men’-i-das 
An-ti-me’-rus 
An-tin’-0-e 
An-tin’-o-us 
An-ti’-o-chis 
An-ti'-o-chus 
An’-ti-on 
An’-ti-o-pe 
An-tip’-a-ter 
An-tiph’-a-nes 
An’-ti-phas 
An-tiph’-a-tes 
An-ti-phé’-mus 
An-tiph’-i-lus 
An’-ti-phon 
An’-ti-phus 
An-tis’-ta-tes 
An-tis’. the-nes 
An-tis'-ti-a 
An-tis’-ti-us 
An’-ti-us 
An-t0’-ni-a 
An-to-ni’-nus 
An-to’-ni-us 
An-tor’-i-des 
An-tyl’-lus 
A-nii'-bis 
An-u-li’-nus 
Anx’-u-rus 
An’-y-sis 
An’-y-te 
An’-y-tus 
A-ce’-de 

A’-on 

Ap’-a-ma 
Ap-un-chom’-e-ne 
Ap-a-tii’-ri-a 
Ap-a-ti’-ri-us 
A-pel’-las 
A-pel’-les 
A-pel’-li-con 
A-pé’-mi-us 
Ap’-er 
Ap-e-san’-ti-us 
Aph-a-ci’-tis 
Aph-e’-a 
Aph’-a-reus 
A-phei’-das 
A-phep’-si-on 
Aph-nei’-us 
Aph-ro-dis-i-a’-nus 
Aph-ro-dis’-i-us 
Aph-ro-di’-te 
Aph-thon’-i-us 
Ap-i-ca’-ta 
A-pic’-i-us 
A-pin’-i-us 
Ap’-i-on 

A’-pis 
Ap-i-sa/-on 
A-pol’-las 
A-pol-li-na’-ris 
A-pol-li-na’-ri-us 
A-pol’-lo 
Ap-ol-loc’-ra-tes 
A-pol-lo-dd’-rus 
A-pol-lon’-i-des 
A-pol.16’-ni-us 
Ap-ol-loph’-anes 
Ap-ol-loth’-e-mis 
A-po-ni-a’-nus 
A-pd’-ni-us 
Ap-o-trop’-#-i 
Ap-o-troph’-i-a 
Ap-pi-a’-nus 
Ap’-pi-as 
Ap’-pi-on 
Ap’-pi-us 
Ap-pu-lé’-i-8 
Ap-pu-lé’-i-us 


Ap -ri-es 
A-pro-ni-a4’-nus 
A-pro’-nieus 
Ap’-si-nes 
Ap-syr’-tus 
Ap’-ter-os 
A-pu-lé’-i-us 
A-pus’-tius 
A’-qui-la 
A-quil’-i-a 
A-qui-li’-nus 
A-quil’-li-a 
A-quil’-li-as 
A-quin’-i-us 
A-rab-i-a’-nus 
A-rab’-i-us 
A-rach’-ne 
Ar’-a-cus 
Ar-a-cyn’-thi-ag 
Ar-se-thy’-re-a 
A-rar’-08 
A-rar’-si-0s 
Ar’-as y 
A-ras’-pes 
A-ra’-tus 
Ar’-ba-ces 

Ar’ -bi-ter 
Ar’-bi-us 
Ar-bo’-ri-us 
Ar-bus’-cu-la 
Ar-ca’-dius 
Ar’-cas 
Ar-cath’-i-as 
Ar’-ce 
Ar-cei-si’-a-des 
Ar-cel’-si-us 
Ar-ceb-i-]a’-us 
Ar-chee-a-nac’ -ti-de 
Ar-chag’-a-thus 
Ar-che-bii’-lus 
Ac-che-dé’-mus 
Ar-ched’-i-ce 
Ar-ched’-i-cus 
Ar-ché’-ge-tes 
Ar-che-]a’-us 
Ar-chem’-a-chus 
Ar-che-m6’-rus 
Ar-ché’-nor 
Ar-ches’-tra-tus 
Ar-che-ti’-mus 
Ar’-chi-as 
Ar-chib’-i-us 
Ar-chid-a-me!’-a 
Ar-chi-da’-mus 
Ar-chid’-i-ce 
Ar-chig’-e-nes 
Ar-chil’-o-chus 
Ar-chi-mé’-des 
Ar-chi-mé@-lus 
Ar-chi’-nus 
Ar-chip’-pus 
Ar-chit'-e-les 
Ar-chi-ti’-mus 
Ar’-cho 
Ar’-chon 
Ar-chy’-tas 
Ar-cip’-o-teus 
Ar-cit’-e-nens” 
Are-ti’-nus 
Ar’-cy-on 
Ar’-da-lus 
Ar’-de-as 
Ar’-di-ces 
Ar’-dys 
A-ré’-gon 
A-ré’-gon-is 
A-rei’-a 
A-rei’-ly-cus 
A-rei’-tho-us 
A-rei’-us 
A-rel'-li-us 
A-ré’-ne 
A-ren’-ni-us 
Ar’-es 

Ar’-e-8as 
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A-res’-tor 
A-ré'-ta-des 
Ar-e-te’-us 
Ar-e-taph’-i-la 
Ar’-e-tas 
Ar-é’-te 
Ar-é’-tes 
Ar’-e-thas 
Ar-e-thii-sa 
Ar-e-thil-si-us 
A-ré’-tus 
Ar’-eus 
Ar-gee’-us 
Ar’-ga-lus 
Ar-gan-thd’-ne 
Ar-gan-thd'-ni-ug 
Ar’-gas 
Ar-gei’-a 
Ar-gei-phon'-tes 
Ar-gel’-us 
Ar-gé'-li-as 
Ar-gen’-nis 
Ar-gen-ta’-ri-ug 
Ar’-ges 
Ar-gi-le-d'-nig 
Ar-gi’-o-pe 
Ar’-gi-us 
Ar’.go 
Ar-go-nau’-te 
Ar’-gus 
Ar’-gy-ra 
Ar’-gy-rus 
Ar-i-ad’-ne 
Av-i-z’-thus 
Ar-i-2’-us 
Ar-i-am’-e-neg 
Ar-i-ain’-nes 
Ar-i-an’-tas 
Ar-i-a’-nus 
Ar-i-a-pei’-thes 
Ar-i a-1a’-thes 
Ar-i-as’-pes 
Ar-i-be’-us 
Ar-i-ci’-na 
Ar-i-de'-us 
Ar-i-d0’-lis 
Ar-ig-n0’-te 
Ar-ig-n0'-tus 
Ar-i-ma-zes 
Ar-im-nes’-tus 
Ar-i-o-bar-za’-nes 
Ar-i-o-mar’-dus 
A-ri’-on 
Ar-i-o-vis’-tus 
Ar’-i-phron 
A-ris’-be 
Ar-is-te’-ne-tus 
Ar-is-te’-nus 
Ar-is-tz'-on 
A-ris-te’-us 
Ar-is-tag’-0-ra 
A-ris-tag’-o-ras 
A-ris'-ta-nax 
Ar-is-tan’-der 
Ar-is- tar’-chus 
A-ris’-te-as 
Ar-is-tel’-des 
Ar-is-te’-nus 
A-ris’ te-us 
A-ris’-ti-as 
A-ris’-ti-on 
Ar-is-tip’-pus 
A-ris’-ti-us 
A-ris’-to 
A-ris-to-bii-le 
A-ris-to-bw-lus 
A-ris-to-clel’-a 
A-ris-to-clei’-das 
A-ris-to-clei’-des 
A-ris-to-clei’-tus 
A-ris’-to-cles 
A-ris-to-cli’-des 
Ar-is-toc’-ra-tes 
Ar-is-toc’-re-on 
Ar-is-toc’-ri-tus 
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A-ris-to-cy -prus 
A-ris-to-dé’-me 
A-ris-to-dé’-mus 
Ar-is-tod’-i-cus 
A-ris-to-gel’-ton 
Ar-is-tog’-e-nes 
A-ris-to-1a’-us 
Ar-is-tol'-o-chus 
Ar-is-tom’-a-che 
Ar-is-tom’-a-chus 
A-ris-to-mé’-des 
Ar-is-tom’-e-don 
Ar-is-tom’-e-nes 
A-ris’-ton 
A-ris-to-ni-cus 
Ar-is-ton’-i-das 
Ar-is-ton’-i-des 
Ar-is-ton’-0-us 
Ar-is-ton’-y-mus 
Ar-is-toph’-a-nes 
Ar-is-toph’-i-lus 
A-ris’-to-phon 
Ar-is-tot’-e-les 
Ar-is-tot’-i-mus 
Ar-is-tox'-e-nus 
A-ris’-tus 
Ar-is-tyl’-lus 
A-ri’-us 
Ar-men’-i-das 
Ar-men’-i-des 
Ar-men’-i-us 
Ar-min’-i-us 
Ar’-ne 
Ar-nd'-bius 
Ar-pox-a’-is 
Ar-rach’-i-on 
Ar-rhi-be’-us 
Ar-rhi:de’-us 
Ar’-ria 

Ar-ri-@ -nus 
Ar’-ri-bas 
Ar’-ri-us 
Ar-run’-ti-us 
Ar’-sa-ces 
Ar-sac’-i-dee 
Ar-sam’-e-nes 
Ar’-sa-mes 
Ar-sen’-i-us 
Ar’-ses 
Ar-sin’-0-6 
Ar-si’-tes 
Ar-ta-ba’-nus 
Ar-ta-ba-za’ -nes 
Ar-ta-ba’-zes 
Ar-ta-ba’-zus 
Ar-ta-pa/-nus 
Ar-ta-pher’-nes 
Ar’ -tas 
Ar-ta-si’-res 
Ar-ta-vas'-des 
Ayr-tax-er’-xes 
Ar-tax’-i-as 
Ar-ta-yc’-tes 
Ar-ta-yn’-te 
Ar-ta-yn’-tes 
Ar-tem-ba’-reg 
Ar-tem’-i-cha 
Ar-tem-i-d0’-rus 
Ar’-te-mis 
Ar-te-mis'-i-a 
Ar-te-mis’-i-us 
Ar-té'-mi-us 
Ar’-te-mon 
Ar-t0/-ces 
Ar-t6/-ri-us 
Ar-tyb’-i-us 
Ar-tys-t6’-ne 
Ar-u-1é’-nus 
Ar’-uns 

. Ar-u-si-a’-nus 
Ar-vi'-na 
Ar-y-an'-des 
Ay’-y-bas 
4r-y-é’-nis 
A-san’-der 


As-ba-me’-us 
As’-bo-lus 
As-cal’-a-bus 
As-cal’-a-phus 
As’-ca-lus 
As-ca’ -ni-us 
As’-car-us 
As’-cla-po 
As-cle-pi’-a-de 
As-cle-pi’.a-des 
As-cle-pi .o-d6’-rus 
As-cle-pi-od’-o-tus 
As-clé’-pi-us 
As-cle-ta’-ri-o 
As-c0'-ni-us 
As’-cus 
As’-dru-bal 
A-sel’-lio 
A-sel’-lus 
A’-si-a 
A-si-at’-i-cus 
As'-i-na 
A-sin’-i-a 
A-sin’-i-us 
A’-si-us 
A-s0’-pi-us 
A-sop-o-d0'-rus 
A-s0’-pus 
As'-pa-lis 
As'-par 

As-pa -si-a 
As-pa’-si-us 
As-path’-i-nes 
As’-per 
As-pha’-li-us 
As-plé’-don 
As-sa-lec’-tus 
As-sar -a-cus 
As-sé'-si-a 
As’-ta-cus 
As-tar’-te 
As’-te-as 
As-ter’-i-a 
As-ter’-i-on 
As-ter’-i-us 
As-ter-6'-dia 
As-ter-0-pee'*us 
As-ter’-o-pe 
As-ter-0-pel’«a 
As-trab’-a-cus 
As-tre’-a 
As-tre’-us 
As-tramp-sy’-chus 
As-tra-tel’-a 
As-ty’-a-ges 
As-ty-a-nas'-8a 
As-ty’-a-nax 
As-tyd’-a-mas 
As-tyd-a-mei’-a 
As’-ty-lus 
As-ty-mé’-des 
As-tyn’-o-me 
As-tyn’-o-mus 
As-tyn’-o-us 
As-ty’-o-che 
As-ty-o-chel’-a 
As-ty’-o-chus 
As-ty-pa-le’-a 
As’-y-chis 
At-a-by’-ri-us 
At-a-lan’-ta 
A-tar’-rhi-as 
At-a-ul’-phus 


. A’-te 


A-tei’-us 
A-ter-i-a/-nus 
A-ter’-i-us 
Ath’-a-mas 
A-than’-a-das 
A-than-a-ri’-cus 
Ath’-a-nas 
Ath-a-na/-si-us 
A-thé’-na 
Ath-e-ne’-us 
Ath-e-nag’-o-ras 


Ath-e-na’-is 
A-thé’-ni-on 
Ath-e-nip’-pus 
A-then’-o-cles 
A-then-o-d6’-rus 
Ath-e-nog’-e-nes 
A-thd’-us 
Ath-ry-i-la’-tus 
A-thym’-brus 
At’-i-a 
A-tid’-i-us 
A-ti'-li-a 
A-til-i-ci/-nus 
A-ti’-li-us 
A-til’-la 
At-i-mé’-tus 
A-ti’-ni-a 
At’-i-us 
At’-las 
At-ra-ti’-nus 
At'-rax 
A-trei’-des 
A-treus’ 
At’-ri-us 
At-ro-mé'-tus 
A-trop’-a-tes 
At’-ro-pos 
At/-ta 
At-tag’-i-nus 
At-tal-i-a -ta 
At-tal’-i-on 
At/-ta-lus 
At’-this 
At-ti-a’-nus 
At’-ti-ca 
At’-ti-cus 
At’-ti-la 
At-til-i-a’-nus 
At-til’-i-us 
At’-ti-us 
At'-tus 
A-ty’-a-nas 
A-tym’-ni-us 
At’-ys 
Au’-da-ta 
Au-den’-ti-us 
Au-dol’-e-on 
Au-fid’-i-a 
Au-fid-i-6’-nuB 
Au-fid’-i-us 
Au’-ga-rus 
Au’-ge 
Au’-ge-as 
Au-gu-ri’-nus 
Au-gus-ti’-nus 
Au-gus’-tu-lus 
Au-gus’-tus 
Au-les’-tes 
Au‘-li-a 
Auv’-lis 
Av’-li-us 
Au-td'-ni-us 
Au’-ra 
Au-ré’-li-a 
Au-re-li-2-nus 
Au-ré’-li-us 
Au-ré’-o-lus 
Au’-ri-a 
Av’-ri-us 
Au-rd’-ra 
Au-run-cu-lei’-us 
Au-run’-cus 
Au'-son 
Au-s0’-ni-us 
Au-tar’-i-tus 
Au-tes’-i-on 
Au’-to-cles 
Au-toe’-ra-tes 
Au-to-1a’-us 
Au-tol’-e-on 
Au-tol’-y-cus 
Au-tom’-a-te 
Au-to-ma’-ti-a 
Au-tom’-e-don 
Au-to-me-di’-sa 


Au-ton’-0-e 
Au-to-phra-da’-tes 
Au-tr6’-ni-a 
Aux-é’-sia 
Au’-xo 
A-ven-ti-nen’-sis 
Av-en-ti’-nus 
Av-er-run’-cus 
Av-i-a’-nus 
A-vid'-i-us 
Av-i-é’-nus 
A-vi'-o-la 
A-vit-i-a’/-nus 
A-vi'-tus 
Ax’-i-a 
Ax-I'-er-08 
Ax-il'-la 
Ax’-i-on 
Ax-i-o-ni’-cus 
Ax-i-o-pis’-tus 
AX-i-0-pce’-nos 
Ax-i-oth’-e-a 
Ax’-i-us 
Az-a-ni'-tes 
Az-e-mil’-cus 
A-zé'-si-a 
A-z0’-rus 


Bab’-i-lus 
Bab’-ri-us 
Ba-bul’-li-us 
Bab’-ys 
Bac-chei'-das 
Bac-chei’-us 
Bac-chi’-a-dee 
Bac’-chi-des 
Bac’-chus 
Bac-chyl’-i-des 
Bac’-chyl-us 
Bach-i-@ri-us 
Bad’-i-us 
Bad’-res 
Be’-bi-us 
Be'-ton 
Be’-us 
Ba-ge’-us 
Ba-gis’-ta-nes 
Ba-go’-as 
Ba-goph’-a-nes 
Bal’-a-crus 
Bal’-a-grus 
Bal’-a-nus 
Bal’-as 
Bal-bil’-i-us 
Bal-bil’-lus 
Bal-bi’-nus 
Bal’-bus 
Ba-lis’-ta 
Bal-lon’-y-mus 
Bal-ven’-ti-us_ 
Bam-ba’-li-o 
Ban’-ti-us 
Baph’-i-us 
Bar’-ba 
Bar-ba’-ta 
Bar-ba’-ti-o 
Bar-ba’-ti-us 
Bar-ba’-tus 
Bar-bil’-lus 
Bar-bu-cal’-lus 
Bar’ -bu-la 
Bar’-ca 
Bar-da’-nes 
Bar-de-sa -nes 
Bar-dyl'-is 
Bar’ -e-a 
Bar’-ga-sus 
Bar’-gy-lus 
Bar’-na-bas 
Bar’ -rus 
Bar-sa-en’-tes 
Bar-sa-ni’-phi-us 
Bar-si’-ne 
Bar’-su-mas 


Bar-thol-o-me’-us 
Bar-y-ax’-es 
Bar-za’-nes 
Ba-sil’-a-cas 
Ba-sil’-a-cus 
Bas-i-l@’-nus 
Bas-i-lei’-des 
Ba-sil’-i-ca 
Ba-sil’-i-des 
Bas-i-li’-na 
Bas’-i-lis 
Bas-i-lis’-cus 
Ba-sil’-i-us 
Bas’-i-lus 
Bas’-sa-reus 
Bas-si-a/-na 
Bas-si-a nus 
Bas’-sus 
Bat’-a-lus 
Ba-tei’-a 
Bath-a-na’-ti-us 
Bath’-y-cles 
Ba-thyl!’-lus 
Bat’-is 
Bat’-on 
Bat’-ra-chus 
Bat/-ta-rus 
Bat’-tus 
Bau’-bo 
Bau’-cis 
Bavy’-i-us 
Bé'-bry-ce 
Bé'-das 
Bel’-e-nus 
Bel’-e-sis 
Bel’-gi-us 
Bel-i-sa’-ri-us 
Bel-ler’-o-phon 
Bel-ler-o-phon’-tes 
Bel’-ler-us 
Bel-li-é’-nus 
Bel-li’-nus 
Bel-10’-na 
Bel-lo-vé’-sus 
Bel-lt’-tus 
Be’-lus 
Be-mar’-chi-us 
Ben’-dis 
Ber-e-cyn’-thi-a 
Ber-e-ni’-ce 
Be-ris’-a-des 
Ber’-0-e 
Ber-o-nic-i-a'-nus 
Be-r6'-sus 
Be-ryl’-lus 
Be-ryt’-i-us 
Bes-an-ti/-nus 
Bes’-sus 
Bes’-tes 
Bes’-ti-a 
Be-tii'-ci-us 
Bi’-a 
Bi-ad'-i-ce 
Bi-a’-nor 
Bi’-as 
Bi-ba’-cu-lus 
Bib’-u-lus 
By-on 
Bip'-pus 
Bir-cen’-na 
Bi-sal’-tis 
Bis-an-ti’-nus 
Bis'-tha-nes 
Bit'-a-le 
Bith’-y-as 
Bi-thyn’-i-cus 
Bit’-i-as 
Bit’-is 

Bit/-on 
Bit-u-i’-tus 
Bit’-ys 
Ble’-sus 
Blav’-dus 
Bla’-si-us 
Blas’-ta-res 


Blem’-mi-das 
Ble-pz’-us 
Ble-sa’-mi-us 
Blit’-or 
Bld’-si-us 
Bo-a-di-cé’-@ 
Boe’-char 
Boce’-cho-ris, 
Boe'-chus 
Bo’-don 
Bod-u-og-na/-bus 
Be’-bus 
Boe-drd’-mi-w 
Be'-o 
Be-6'-tus 
Bo-é’-thi-us 
Bo-é'-thus 
Bo’-us 
Bog’-es 
Bog’-ud 
Boi'-o-rix 
Bo-1a’-nus 
Bol’-gi-us 
Bol’-is 
Bo’-lus 
Bom-il’-car 
Bon-i-fa’-ci-us 
Bo-nd'-sus — 
Bo-op’-is 
Bor’-cas 
Bor'-mus 
Bo'-rus 
Bos’-tar 
Bo'-ta-chus 
Bo-tan’-i-des 
Bot’-ry-as 
Bot'-rys 
Bot-the’-us 
Bra-chyl’-les 
Bran’-chus 
Bran'-cus 
Bran'-gas 
Bras’-i-das 
Braw’-ron 
Brau-ro’-ni-@ 
Bren’-nus 
Bren’-tus 
Bret’-tus 
Bri-ar’-eus 
Bri-en’-ni-us 
Bri-é’-tes 
Bri-gan’-ti-cus 
Bri'-mo 
Brin’-no 
Bri-see'-us 
Bri-sé’-is 
Bri’-seus 
Bri-tan’-ni-cug 
Brit-o-mar’-is 
Brit-o-mar’-tis 
Bri’-zo 
Broc’-chus 
Bro-git/-a-rus 
Brom’-e 
Brom’ -i-us 
Bron’-tes 
Bron-ti’-nus 
Brot’-e-as 
Bru-nich’-i-us 
Brii’-sus 
Bru-tid'-i-us 
Briv-ti-us 
Brut-ti-@ -nus 
Brut’-ti-us 
Bri’-tu-lus 
Bri’-tus 
Bry-ax’-is 
Bry-en’-ni-ug 
Brys’-on 

Bi’ -ba-res 
Bw’ -bas-tis 
Bu-bd’-na 
Bu-bul’-cus 
Bi’-ca 
Buc-cu-lei’-us 
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Bu-cil-i-a’-nus - 
Bu-col’-i-on 
Bi’-co-lus 
Bu-dei’-a 
Bu-lar’-chus 
Bul'-bus 
Bi-lis 
Bi’-lon 
Bu-ne’-& 
Bi-pa-lus 
Bi’ -pha-gus 
Bi’-ra 
Bu-ra’-i-cus 
Bur’-do 
Bi-rich-us 
Bur-ri-é’-nus 
Bur’-rus 
Bur’-sa 
Bur’-si-o 
Bii’-sa 
Bu-si’-ris 
Bi-tas 
Bi’-te-o 
Bi’-tes 
Bii’-to 
Bu-tor’-i-des 
Bi-zy-ge 
Byb’-lis 
By’-zas 


Ca’-an-thus 
Cab’-a-des 
Ca-bar’-nus 
Ca-bas’-i-las 
Ca-bei’-ri 
Ca’-ca 
Ca’-cus 
Ca’-di-us 
Cad’-mil-us 
Cad’-mus 
Cee-cil’-i-a 
Ce-cil-i-a’-nus 
Ce-cil’-i-us 
Ce-ci’-na 
Ce'-ci-us 
Ce’-cu-lus 
Cex’ -cus 
Ce-dic’-i-a 
Ce-dic’-i-us 
Ce'-les 
Ce-les-ti’-nus 
Ce’-li-a 
Ca-li-o-mon-ta’-nus 
Ce’-li-us 
Ce’-nis 
Ce-pa’-ri-us 
Ce'-pi-as 
Ce’-pi-o 
Ce-rel’-li-a 
Cee’-sar 
Cz-sar’-i-on 
Ce-sar’-i-us 
Ca-sen’-ni-us 
Cee-sé’-ti-us 
Ce’-si-a 
Ce-si-a’-nus 
Ce’-si-us 
Cx-s0'-ni-a 
Ce-so-ni’-nus 
Ce-su-lé’-nus 
Ce-trd’-ni-us 
Caf’-o 
Ca-i-a’-nus 
Ca-i’-cus 
Ca-i-é'-ta 
Ca’-i-us 
Cal’-a-ber 


_Cal-ac-ti’-nus 


Cal’-a-mis 
Cal-a-mi'-tes 
Cal’-a-nus 
Cal’-as 
Ca-la’-ri-us 
Cal-a-ti’-nus 


Cal'-chas 
Cal’-dus 
Ca-1é’-cas 
Ca-1é’-nus 
Ca-1é’-tor 
Cal’-ga-cus 
Ca-lid-i-a’-nus 
Ca-lid’-i-us 
Cal’-i-dus 
Ca-lig’-u-la 
Cal-la’-i-cus 
Cal’-las 
Cal-la-ti-a’-nus 
Ca]-li’-a-des 
Cal-li’-a-nax 
Cal-li’-a-rus 
Cal’-li-as 
Cal-lib’-i-us 
Cal’-li-cles 
Cal-lic’-ra-tes 
Cal-li-crat/-i-das 
Cal-lic’-ri-tus 
Cal-lic’-ter 
Cal-li-dé’-mus 
Cal-lid’-i-us 
Cal-li-gei’-tus 
Cal-li-ge-nel’-a 
Cal-lig’-e-nes 
Cal-lim’-a-chus 
Cal-lim’-e-don 
Cal-li-mor’-phus 
Cal-li’-nes 
Cal-li-ni’-chus 
Cal-li’-nus 
Cal’-li-o-pe 
Cal-li-0’-pi-us 
Cal-liph’-a-na 
Cal’-li-phon 
Cal-lip’-pi-des 
Cal-lip’-pus 
Cal-lir’-rho-e 
Cal-lis’-te 
Cal-listh’-e-nes 
Cal-lis’-to 
Cal-lis-to-ni’-cus 
Cal-lis’-tra-tus 
Cal-lis’-tus 
Cal-lit’-e-les 
Cal-lix’-e-nus 
Cal’-lo 

Cal’-lon 
Cal-o-cy’-rus 
Cal-pe-ta’-nus 
Cal-pur’-ni-a 
Cal-pur-ni-a’ -nus 
Cal-pur’-ni-us 
Cal’-va 
Cal-vas’-ter 
Cal-vé’-na 
Cal-ven’-ti-us 
Cal’-vi-a 
Cal-vi'-na 
Cal-vi’-nus 
Cal-vis'-i-us 
Cal’-vus 
Cal’-y-be 
Cal’-y-ce 
Cal’-y-don 
Cal-y-d6’-ni-us 
Ca-lyn’-thus 
Ca-lyp’-so 
Cain-a-té’-rus 
Cain-bau’-les 
Cam-by’-ses 
Ca-mei’-rus 
Ca-mé’-li-us 
Ca-mé’-ne 
Ca-men-i-a’-ta 
Cam-er-i’-nus 
Cam/-ers 
Ca-mil’-la 
Ca-mil’-lus 
Ca-mis’-sa-res 
Cam-pa’-nus 
Cam-pas’-pe 


Cam’-pe 
Ca-mi-ri-us 
Ca’-na 

Can’ -a-ce 
Can’-a-chus 
Ca-na’-nus 
Can’-da-ce 
Can-dau’-les 
Can’-di-dus 
Can’-dy-bus 
Can-é'-thus 
Ca-nid’-i-a 
Ca-ni’-na 
Ca’-ni-us 
Can-ni’-ti-us 
Can-d’-bus 
Can-6’-pus 
Can-ta-cu-zé’-nus 
Can’-tha-rus 
Can’-thus 
Can-til’-i-us 
Can’-ti-us 
Ca/-nus 
Can-u-té’-i-us 
Ca-nii’-ti-us 
Cap’-a-neus 
Ca-pel-i-a/-nus 
Ca-pel’-la 
Cap’-er 
Cap’-e-tus 
Caph'-a 
Caph’-o 

Cap’ -i-to 
Cap-i-to-li’-nus 
Ca-pra’-ri-us 
Ca-pra-ti’-na 
Cap-ré’-o-lus 
Cap’-ta 
Ca-pii’-sa 
Cap'-ys 

Car 
Car-a-cal’-la 
Ca-rac’-ta-cus 
Ca-ra’-nus 
Ca-rau’-si-us 
Car-a-van’-ti-us 
Car’-bo 
Car’-cin-us 
Car’-ci-us 
Car’-de-a 
Car-di-a’-nus 
Ca-ré’-nes 
Car-fu-lé’-nus 
Ca-ri’-nas 
Ca-ri’-nus 
Ca-ris’-i-us 
Car’ -i-us 
Car-ma@’-nor 
Car’-me 
Car-men’-ta 
Car-men’-tis 
Car’-na 
Car-né’-a-des 
Car-né’ -i-us 
Car-nii’-li-us 
Car-pa’-thi-us 
Car-phyl'-li-dea 
Car-pi-na’-ti-us 
Car’-pi-o 
Car-poph’-o-ri 
Car-rhé’-nes 
Car’-ri-nas 
Car-sig-na’-tug 
Car-su-lé’-i-us 
Car-té’-i-us 
Car’-tha-lo 
Car-til’-i-us 
Car’-ti-man-du-a 
Ca’-rus 
Car-vil’-i-a 
Car-vil’-i-us 
Car-y-a’-tis 
Ca-rys’-ti-us 
Ca-rys’-tus 
Cas’-ca, 


! 


Cas-cel’-li-us 
Cas’-i-us 
Cas’-mil-us 
Cas-per’-i-us 
Cas-san-da’-ne 
Cas-san’-der 
Cas-san’-dra 
Cas-si-a’-nus 
Cas-si-e-pei’-a 
Cas-si-o-d6’-rus 
Cas-si-o-pei’-a 
Cas-siph’-o-ne 
Cas'-si-us 
Cas-si-ve-lau‘-nus 
Cas-s0’-tis 
Cas-tal’-i-a 
Cas-tal’-i-des 
Cas-tal’-i-us 
Cas’-ti-cus 
Cas’-tor 
Cas-tor’-i-on 
Cas-tric’-i-us 
Cas-trin’-i-us 
Ca-tze’-ba-tes 
Cat-a-man-ta’-le-des 
Ca-thar’-si-us 
Ca-ti-8’-nus 
Cat-i-li’-na 
Ca-ti’-li-us 
Cat’-i-us 
Cat’-o 

Ca-to’ -ni-us 
Cat-tu-mé’-rus 
Ca-tul’-lus 
Cat’-us 
Cau’-ca-lus 
Cau’-con 
Cau-di'-nus 
Cau’-nis 
Cau’-si-us 
Cay-a-ri’-nus 
Cay’-a-rus 
Ca-ys'-tri-us 
Ce-ba-li/-nus 
Ceb’-es 
Ceb’-ren 
Ce-bri’-o-nes 
Ce-cei’-des 
Cé'-crops 
Ce-dré’-nus 
Cei-o'-ni-us 
Ce-le’-no 
Ce-1lé’-do-nes 
Cel’-er 
Cé’-le-us 
Cel’-sus 
Ce-ne’-us 
Cen’-chri-as 
Cen-so-ri’-nus 
Cen-tau’-ri 
Cen-té’-ni-us 
Cen’-tho 
Cen-tum’-a-lus 
Ce-phal’-i-on 
Ceph’-a-lon 
Ceph’-a-lus 
Cé’-pheus 
Ceph-i-so-d6’-rus 
Ceph-i-sod’-o-tus 
Ce-phis’-o-phon 
Ce-phis’-sus 
Ceph’-ren 

Cer 
Ce-ram’-bus 
Cer’-a-meus 
Cer’ -ci-daz 
Cer’-co 
Cer-c0’-pes 
Cer’-cops 
Cer’-cy-on 
Cer-e-a'-lis 
Cer’-es 
Ce-rin’-thus 
Cer-o-es’-8& 
Cer-re-ta’-nus 


Cer-so-blep’-tes 
Cer-var -i-us 
Cer-vid’-i-us 
Cér’-yx 
Ces-ti-a’-nus 
Ces’ -ti-us 
Ceth’-e-gus 
Cé’-to 

Ce’-yx 
Chab’-ri-as 
Chee’-ma-das 
Che’-re-a 
Chee’-re-as 
Chee-rec’-ra-tes 
Che-ré’-mon 
Che-reph’-a-nes 
Chee’-re-phon 
Che-rip’-pus 
Chee’ -ris 
Che’-ron 
Chal’-ci-deus 
Chal-cid’-i-us 
Chal-ci-ce’-cus 
Chal-ci’-o-pe 
Chal’-cis 
Chal-co-con’-dy-les 
Chal-co’-don 
Chal'-con 
Chal-cos’-the-nes 
Chal-i-ni’-tis 
Cha-me’-le-on 
Cham’-y-ne 
Char’ -ax 
Cha-rax’-us 
Char’-es 
Char-i-clei’-des 
Char-i-clei’-tus 
Char’-i-cles 
Clar-i-dé’-mus 
Char-i-1a’-us 
Char-i-man’-der 
Char’-is 
Cha-ris’-i-us 
Char -i-ton 
Cha-rix’-e-na 
Cha-rix'-e-nus 
Char--ma-das 
Char’ -mi-des 
Char-mi’-nus 
Char’-mis 
Cha-re’-a-des 
Char’-on 
Cha-ron’-das 
Char’-ops 
Char-o'-pus 
Char’-tas 
Cha-ryb’-dis 
Chei’-lon 
Chei-10’-nis 
Chei-ris’-o-phus 
Chei’-ron 
Chel’-i-don 
Che-lid’-o-nis 
Ché'-ops 
Ché’-ra 

Cher’ -si-phron 
Chr’-lo 
Chi-ma’-ra 
Chi-o-mar’-a 
Chi’-on 
Chi'-on-@ 
Chi-on’-i-des 
Chi’-on-is 
Chi’-os 
Chi-to’-ne 
Chi’-us 
Chle’-ne-as 
Chld’'-e 
Chlor’-is 
Chlor’-us 
Chno-do-mf#’-ri-us 
Chee’-ri-lus 
Cher-o-bow’-cus 
Cho-mat-i-4’-nus 
Ohon-do-ma’-ri-us 


Cho-ri’-ci-us 
Chos'-ro-es 
Chrés’-tus 
Chris-to-d6’-rus 
Chris-toph’-o-rus 
Chro-ma’-ti-us 
Chry-san’-tas 
Chry’-sa-or 
Chry-sé’-is 
Chry-ser’-mus 
Chry’-ses 
Chry-sip’-sus 
Chrys-o-ceph’-a-lus 
Chry-soch’-o-us 
Chrys-0-coc’-ces 
Chry-sog’-o-nus 
Chrys-o-l6’-ras 
Chrys-o-pe-lei’-a 
Chry-sos’-to-mus 
Chry-soth’-e-mis 
Chry’-sus 
Chthon’-i-a 
Chthon’-i-us 
Chum’‘-nus 
Cic’-er-o 
Cic-u-r7 -nus 
Ci-da’-ri-a 
Cil’-ix 

Cil’-la 

Cil’-las 

Cil’-ni-i 

Ci'-lo 

Cim’-ber 
Ci'-mon 
Cin’-a-don 
Cin-’-thon 
Cin-#'-thus 
Cin-cin-na’-tus 
Cin’-e-as 
Ci-né’-si-as 
Cin-get’-o-rix 
Cin-gd’-ni-us 
Cin’-na 
Cin’-na-mus 
Cin’-y-ras 

Ci’-os 

Cir’-rha 
Cis’-pi-us 
Cis’-seus 
Cis’-si-das 
Ci-té’-ri-us 
Cith-z!-ron 
Ci-vi'-lis 
Clan’-is 

Cla’-ra 
Clar’-i-us 
Cla’-rus 
Clas’-si-cus 
Clau’-di-s 
Clau-di-d’-nus 
Clau’-di-us 
Clau’-sus 
Cle--né'-tus 
Cle-an’-der 
Cle-an’-dri-das 
Cle-an’-thes 
Cle-ar’-chus 
Cle-ar’-i-das 
Cle-dd’-ni-us 
Cle-ein’'-po-rus 
Clei-dée’-mus 
Clei’-ge-nes 
Clei’-ni-as 
Clei’-nis 
Clei-nom’-a-chus 
Clei’-o 
Cleis’-the-nes 
Clei-tag’-o-ra 
Clei-tar’-chus 
Clei'-te 
Clei-to-dé’-mus 
Clei-tom’-a-chus 
Clei-ton’-y-mus 
Clei’-to-phon 
Clei’-tus — 
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Clé’-mens 
Cle-ob’-is 
Cle-o-bii’-le 
Cle-o-bu-li’-ne 
Cle-o-biv’-lus 
Cle-och’-a-res 
Cle-oc’-ri-tus 
Cle-o-de’-us 
Cle-o-dé’-mus 
Cle-ce’-tas 
Cle-o1n’-a-chus 
Cle-om’-bro-tus 
Cle-o-mé’-des 
Cle-om’-e-nes 
Cle-o-myt’-ta-des 
Clé’-on 
Cle-6’-ne 
Cle-o-ni'-ca 
Cle-o-ni’-cus 
Cle-on’-i-des 
Cle-on’-y-mus 
Cle-o-pat'-ra 
Ole-o-phan’-tus 
Cle’-o-phon 
Cle-op-tol’-e-mus 
Cle-os'-tra-tus 
Cle-ox’-e-nus 
Cleé'-ta 
Clim’-a-cus 
Clo-a-ci’-na 
Clo-di-a’-nus 
Cld'-di-us 
Cle’-li-a 
Cle’-li-us 
Clon’-as 
Clon’-i-us 
Cld'-tho 
Clu-en’-ti-a 
Clu-en’-ti-us 
Clu-il’-i-us 
Cluv’-i-a 
Cluv’-i-us 
Clym’-e-ne 
Clym’-e-nus 
Cly-teem-nes’-tra 
Clyt’-i-e 
Clyt’-i-us 
Clyt’-us 
Cna’-gi-a 
Cné'-mus 
Cnid’-i-a 
Cnd’-pi-as 
Cnos’-sus 
Cni’-phis 
Co’-ca-lus 
Coc-ce-i-a’-nus 
Coc-cé’-i-us 
Coc’-cus 
Co’-cles 
Co-di’-nus 
Co-do-man’-nus 
Co-dra'-tus 
Co'-drus . 
Cce-les-ti’-nus 
Coe-les’ -ti-us 
Cce-li-o-mon-ta'-nus 
Ce’-li-us - 
Ce’-nus - 
Coe-rat’-a-das 
Co'-es - 
Co-le’-nis 
Co-lax’-a-is 
Co’-li-as 
Col-la-ti’-nus 
Col-lé’ ga 
Col-li’-thus 
Co-10'-tes 
Col-u-mel’-la 
Co-li’-thus 
Co-ma’-nus 
Co-mé'-tas 
Co-min’-i-us 
Com-min-i-&-nus 
Com’-mi-us 
Com-mo-di-a’-nus 


4 


Com’-mo-dus 
Com-né@’-na 
Com-né’-nus 
Co’-mus 
Con-col’-e-rus 
Con-col-i-ta’-nus 
Con-cor -di-a 
Con-di-&’-nus 
Con’-i-us 
Con’-nus 
Con’-on 
Co-n6’-neus 
Con’-sa 
Con-sen’-tes 
Con-sen’-ti-us 
Con-sev’-i-us 
Con-sid’-i-us 
Con’-stans 
Con-stan’-ti-a 
Con-stan-ti’-na 
Con-stan-ti-nus 
Con-stan’-ti-us 
Con’-sus 
C6’-on 
Co’-phen 
Co-pd'-ni-us 
Cop’-reus 
Cor’-ax 
Cor’-bis 
Cor’-bu-lo 
Cor’-da-ca 
Cor’-dus 

Cor’-e 
Cor’-fi’-di-us 
Co-rin’-nus 
Co-rin’-thus 
Cor-i-o-la’-nus 
Co-rip’-pus 
Co-ris’-cus 
Cor-né’-li-a 
Cor-ne-li-@ -nus 
Cor-né’-li-us 
Cor-ni’-a-des 
Cor’-ni-gen 
Cor-ni-fi’-ci-a 
Cor-ni-fi’-ci-us 
Cor-nii’-tus 
Co-rd'-bi-us 
Co-ree’-bus 
Co-rd“na 
Cor-o-na’-tus 
Co-rd’-nis 
Co-rd’-nus 
Cor’-re-us 
Cor-un-ca’-ni-us 


_ Cor-vi'-nus 


Cor’-vus 
Cor-y-ban’-tes 
Co-ryc’-i-a 
Cor’-y-dus 
Cor’-y-las 
Cor-y-phe’-& 
Cor-y-pha/-si-a 
Cor-y-thal’-li-a 
Cor’-y-thus 
Cos-cd/-ni-us 


| Cos’-mas 

_ Cos-sin’-i-us 

| Cos/-sus 

| Cos-su’-ti-a 

' Cos-su-ti-a/-nu 

' Cos-su’-ti-us 
. Cot’-i-so 


Cot’-i-us 
Cot/-ta 
Cot/-ti-us 
Cot/-y-la 
Cot’-yo 
Co-tyt’-to 
Cra-nee’-a 
Cra-na’‘-us 
Cran’-tor 
Cras’-si-nus 
Cras’-si-pes 
Cras-sit/-i-us 


Oras’-sus 
Cras/-tin-us 
Cra-tee’-is 
Crat’-er-us 
Crat’-es 
Crat-e-sip’-o-lis 
Crat-e-sip’-pi-das 
Crat/-e-vas 
Cra-ti’-nus 
Cra-tip/-pus 
Cra’-tor 
Cra’-tos 
Crat’-y-lus 
Cre-mi’-ti-us 
Cré/-on 
Cre-oph’-y-lus 
Crep-e-ré/-i-us 
Cres 
Cres’-cens 
Cres-c0’-ni-us 
Cres’-i-las 
Cré’-si-us 
Cres-phon’-tes 
Cré’-te 
Cré/-teus 
Cré’-theus 
Cré’-thon 
Cré’-ti-cus 
Cre-t/-sa 
Cri-nag’-o-ras 
Cri’-nas 
Cri-nip’-pus 
Cri’-nis 
Cri’-non 
Cris’-a-mis 
Cris-pi/-na 
Cris-pin-il’/-la 
Cris-pi/-nus 
Cris’-pus 
Cris’-ta 
Cri’-sus 
Crit/-i-as 
Crit-o-bi/-los 
Crit-o-dé’-mus 
Crit-o-la/-us 
Cri’-ton 
Cri-t6’-ni-us 
Cri’-us 
Crix’-us 
Cro'-by-lus 
Cro-cé’-a-tas 
Croc’-on 
Croc’-us 
Croe’-sus 
Cro’-mus 
Cron’-i-des 
Cro-ni’-on 
Cron’-i-us 
Cron’-us 
Crot’-us 

Crus 
Cté’-si-as 
Cte-sib’-i-us 
Cté'-si-cles 
Cte-si-dé’-mus 
Cte-si-1a’-us 
Cté-sil’-o-chus 
Cté’-si-phon 
Cte-sip’-pus . 
Cté’-si-us 
Cte-syl’-la 
Cub'-a 
Cu-bid’-i-us 


| Cul’-le-o , 


Cul-le-d’-lus 
Cu-ma’-nus 


- Cunc-ta’-tor 


Cu-pi’-do 
Cu-pi-en’-ni-us 
Ci’-ra 
Cu-ré’-tes 
Cur-i-i-ti-us 
Cii’-ri-o 
Cu-ri’-tis «+ 
Cu’-ri-us 


Cur’-sor 
Cur-til’-i-us 
Cur’ -ti-us 
Cus’-pi-us 
Cy-a-mi'-tes 
Cy’-a-ne 
Cy-a-nip’-pus 
Cy’-a-thus 
Cy-ax’-a-res 
Cyb’-e-le 
Cych’-reus 
Cy-cli’-a-das 
Cy’ -clo-pes 
Cye’-nus 
Cyd’-as 
Cyd'-i-as 
Cy-dip’-pe 
Cy-dip’-pus 
Cyd’-on 
Cy-d6’-ni-a 
Cy-d0’-ni-us 
Cyl’-la-rus 
Cy!’-len 
Cyl-1é’-ne 
Cy1-lée’-ni-us 
Cyl’-on 
Cy-moth’-o-6 
Cyn-x-gel’-rus 
Cyn-e’-thus 
Cy-nis’-ca 
Cyn’-o 
Cyn-o-bel-li’-nus 
Cy-nor’-tes 
Cyn-o-sil’-ra 
Cyn’-thi-a 
Cyn-ul’-chus 
Cy-ni'-rus 
Cy’-nus 
Cyp-a-ris’-8us 
Cyp’-ri-a 
Cyp-ri-a’-nus 
Cy p-ri-ge-nel’- 
Cyp’-ris 
Cy-prog’-e-mes 
Cyp’-se-lus 
Cy-ré’-ne 
Cy-ri’-a-des 
Cy-ril’-lus 
Cyr’-nus 
Cyr’-si-lus 
Cy’-rus 
Cy-thé’-ra 
Cythi-e-rei’-a 
Cy-thé'-ri-as 
Cy-the’-ris 
Cy-the’-ri-us 
Cyt-is-s0’-rus 
Cy’-zi-cus 


Dab’-ar 


- Dac’-tyl-i 


Dad’-is 
De-dal’-i-on 
De’-da-lus 
Da-ei'-ra, 
Da’-es 
De-ton’-das 
Da-hip’-pus 
Da-im’-a-chus 
Da-i-phan’-tus 
Dal’-i-on 
Dal-ma@’-ti-us 
Dam-a-gé’-tus 
Da-mag’-o-ras 
Dam’ -a-lis 
Dam-a-scé’-nus 
Da-mas'’-ci-us 
Dam-a-sip’-pus 
Da-mas’-tes 
Dam’-a-sus 
Dam’-e-as 
Dam-i-a 
Dam-i-4’-nus 
Dam’-i-o 


Dam-ip’-pus 
Dain’-is 

Da’-mo 
Da-moch’-a-ris 
Da’-mo-cles 
Da-moc’-ra-tes 
Da-moe’-ri-tus 
Da-mog’-e-ron 
Da’-mon 
Da-moph’-i-lus 
Dam’-o-phon 
Da-moph’-y-le 
Dam-o-str@ -ti-a 
Dam-o-stra’-tus 
Da-mot’'-e-les 
Da-mox’-e-nus 
Dan’-a-e 
Da-na’-i-des 
Dan’-a-us 
Daph’-i-tas 
Daph-nee’-a 
Daph-ne/-us 
Daph’-ne 
Daph’-nis 
Daph-nop’-a-tes 
Daph’-nus 
Dap’-yx 
Dar’-da-nus 
Da-rei’-us 
Dar’-es 

Das’ -i-us 
Dat’-a-mes 
Dat-a-pher’-nes 
Dat’-is 

Dau’ -nas 
Dau'-ri-ses 
Da’-vus 
Dec-a-té’-phor-us 
De-ceb’-a-lus 
De-cen’-ti-us 
De-ci-a -nus 
De-cid’-i-us 
De-cim’-i-us 
Dev’ -i-us 
Dec-ri-a -nus 
Dec’-ri-us 
Dec’-ta-des 
Dec’-ti-on 
Dec’-u-la 
De-i-a-nei’-ra 
De-ic'-o-on 
De-i-da-mei’-a 
Dei’-ma 
De-im’-a-chus 
Dei’-mas 
Dei-nar’-chus 
Dei’-ni-as 
Dei-noch’-a-res 
Dei-noc’-ra-tes 
Dei-nol'-o-chus 
Dei-nom’-a-cha 
Dei-nom’-a-chus 
Dei-nom’-e-nes 
Dei’-non 
Dei-nos’-tra-tus 
Dé'-i-o-ces 
De-i’-o-chus 
De-i-d’-ne 
De-i-0’-neus 


' De-1’-0-pe 


De-i-0-pé’-a 
De-i-o-pi'-tes 
De-i-ot’-a-rus 
De-iph’-o-be 
De-iph’-o-bus 
De-i-phon’-tes 
De-ip’-y-le 
De-ip’-y-lus 
Dé’-li-a 
Dé’-li-us 
Del’-li-us 
Del-mat’-i-cus 
Del-ma’-ti-us 
Del-phin’-i-a 
Del’-phus 


De-mi’-des 
De-me’-ne-tus 
De-mag’-0-ras 
De-ma-ra’-ta 
De-ma-ra’-tus 
De-mar’-chus 
De-1ar’-e-te 
De-mé’-ter 
De-me-tri-a’-nas 
De-mé’-tri-us 
Dem-i-a’-nus 
Dé’-mi-phon 
De-mi-ur’-gus 
Dé’-mo 
De-moc'-e-des 
De-moch’-a-res 
De-mo-clei’-tus 
Dé’-mo-cles 
De-moc -0-on 
De-moc’-o-pus 
De-moce’-ra-tes 
De-moc’-ri-nes 
De-moc’-ri-tus 
De-mod’-a-mas 
De-mod’-o-cus 
De-mol’-e-on 
De-mol’-e-us 
Dé’-mon 
De-mo-nas’-8& 
De-m0'-nax 
De-mon’-i-ce 
De-mon’-i-cus 
De-moph’-a-nes 
De-moph-i-lus 
Dein’-o-phon 
De-moph’-0-on 
De-mop-tol’-e-mus 
De-mos’-tlie-nes 
De-mos’-tra-tus 
De-mot’-e-les 
Dem-o-ti’-inus 
De-mox’-e-nus 
Dé’-mus 
Den-dri’-tes 
Den-dri'-tis 
Den’-sus 
Den-ta’-tus 
Den’ -ter 
Den’-to 

Dé'-o 
De-o-me-nei’-& 
Der-cyl’-li-das 
Der’-cy-lus 
Der’-cy-nus 
Der’-das 
Der-rhi-a-tis 
Des-i-dé@'-ri-ug 
Des-i-la’-us 
Des-pee’-na 
Deu-val’-i-on 
De-ver’-ra 
Dex-ain’-e-nus 
Dex-ic’-ra-tes 
Dex -ip’/-pus 
Dex’-ter 

Di’-a 
Di-a-de-ma/-tus 
Di-a-du-men-i-a’. nus 
Di-z’-thus 
Di-e/-us 
Di-ag’-o-ras 
Di-a/-na 

Di’-as 
Di-au’-lus 
Di-bi’-ta-des 
Di-ce-ar’-chus 
Di-ce’-o-cles 
Di-cee-og’-e-nes 
Di-ce/-us 
Di'-ce 
Dic’-e-tas 
Dic’-on 
Dic-te’-us 


| Dic’-te 


Dic-tyn’-na 


Dic’-tys 
Di’-das 
Di’-di-us 
Di’-do 
Did-y-mar’-chus 
Did’-y-mus 
Di-es’-pi-ter 
Di-et’-ches 
Di-eii’-chi-das 
Di-git’-i-us 
Di-it’-re-phes 
Dil’-li-us 
Din-dy-mé/-ne 
Di’-non 
Di-o-clei’-des 
Di’-o-cles 
Di-o-cle-ti-4’-nus 
Di-oc’-o-rus 
Di-o-d6’-rus 
Di-od’-o-tus 
Di’-o-gas 
Di-o-ge-nei’-a 
Di-og’-e-nes 
Di-o-ge-ni-a’-nus 
Di-og-né’-tus » 
Di-o-mé’-de 
Di-o-mé’-des 
Di-om/-e-don 
Di-om/’-i-lus 
Di’-o-inus 
Di/-on 
Di-o-ne’-a 
Di-d/-ne 
Di-o-ny’-si-cles 
Di-o-ny-si-d6’-rus 
Di-o-ny’-si-us 
Di-o-ny’-sus 
Di-c-pei’-thes 
Di-oph’-a-nes 
Di-o-phan’-tus 
Di-6’-res 
Di-os-cor’-i-des 
Di-os-cor’-i-us 
Di-os’-co-rus 
Di-os-cii’-ri 
Di-os-cii’-ri-des 
Di-os/-cu-rus 
Di-o-ti’-ma 
Di-o-ti/-mus 
Di-o-tog’-e-nes 
Di-ot’-re-phes 
Di-dx’-ip-pe 
Di-6x’-ip-pus 
Di-phi-lus 
Diph’-ri-das 
Di-pee’-nus 
Dir’-ce 

Dis 
Di-sa’-ri-us 
Di-tal’-co 
Di’-us 

Di’-ves 
Div’-i-co 
Div-i-ti’-a-cus 
Di-yl’-lus 
Doc’-i-mus 
Do’-don 
Dol-a-bel’-la 
Dol’-i-us 
Dol’-on 
Dol’-ops 
Do-ma-ti’-tes 
Do-mi-di’-ca 
Do-mit’-i-a 
Do-mit-i-i’-nus 
Do-mi-til’-la 
Do-mit’-i-us 
Dom/-na 
Dom-ni’-nus 
Dom -nus 
Do-na’-ti-us 
Do-na’-tus 
Don’-tas 
Dor’-ceus 
‘-ri-eus 
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Do-ril’-lus 
Do-rim/-a-chus 
D6’-ri-on 
Do’-ris 
Do-roth’-e-us 
Dor’-so 
DOo/-rus 
Do-ry-clei’-das 
Dor’-y-clus 
Dor’-y-las 
Dor-y-la/-us 
Do-ryph’-o-rus 
Do-si’-a-das 
Do-sith’-e-us 
Dos-sé/-nus 
Dd’-tis 
Dox-ap’-a-ter 
Dox-ip’-a-ter 
Drac’-on 
Dra-con’-ti-des 
Dra-con’-ti-us 
Dre-pa’-ni-us 
Drim/’-a-cus 
Dri/-mo 
Drom’-eus 
Drom-i-che’-tes 
Drom-o-clei’-des 
Dro-moc’-ri-des 
Drom’-on 
Dru-sil’-la 
Dri’-sus 

Dry’ -a-des 
Dry’-as 
Dry’-mon 
Dry’-o-pe 
Dry’-ops 
Dry-pé’-tis 

Di -bi-ns 
Di’-cas 
Du-cen’-ni-us 
Du-cé’-ti-us 
Du-f-li-us 
Duin-nor -ix 
Di’-ris 
Du-rd’-ni-a 
Dym’-as 
Dy-ni’-mi-us 
Dyr-au’-les 
Dyr-rhach’-i-us 
Dys-pon’-teus 


E-ar -i-nus 
Eb’-i-on 
E-bur’-nus 
Ec-dé’-mus 
Ee’-di-cus 
Ke-e-bol’-i-us 
Ec-e-chef’-ra 
Ech’-e-clus 
E-chec'-ra-tes 
Ech-e-crat’-i-des 
Ech-e-dé'-mus 
Ech-em-bro’-tus 
E-chem’-e-nes 
Ech’-e-mon 
Ech’-e-mus 
Ech-e-né’-us 
Ech’-e-phron 
Ech-e-phyl’-li-des 
Ech-e-p0’-lus 
E-ches'-tra-tus 
Ech-e-ti’-mus 
Ech’-e-tlus 
Ech’-e-tus 
E-chid’-na 
E-chin’-a-des 
E-chi’-on 
Ech’-i-us 
H’-cho 
E-clec’-tus 
Ec-log’-i-us 
Ee-phan’ -ti-des 
Ed’-e-con 
E-d6’-nus 


ry Pp oo 


E-dii'-li-ca 
E-gé’-ri-a 
E-gé’-ri-us 
Kg-e-si’-nus 
E-ges'-ta 
E-gil’-i-us 
Eg-na'-ti-a 
Eg-na’-ti-us 
Eg-na-tu-lé’-i-us 
Ei-dom’-e-ne 
Ei-doth’-e-a 
Ki-lei’-thy-i-a 
Ei-on’-eus 
Hi-ré’-ne 
E-le-ii’-si-us 
El-a-gab’-a-las 
El’-a-phus 
El’-a-ra 
El’-a-sus 
El’-a-tus 
E-lec’-tra | 
E-lec’-try-on 
E-lec-try-d’-ne 
E-lec’-tus 
W-lei’-us 
El'-e-0s 
El-e-phan’-tis 
El-e-phé’-nor 
El-eu-si’-na 
E-leii’-sis 
E-leti’-ther 
E-leti’-ther-eus 
E-lic’-a-on 
E-lic’-i-us 
E-lis’-sa 
El-16’-pi-on 
El’-lops 
El-pé’-nor 
El-pid’-i-us 
El-pi-ni’-ce 
El'-va 
El’-y-mus 
E-math’-i-on 
E’-ma-thus 
Em’ -i-lus 
Em-men’-i-dse 
Em-pan’-da 
Em-ped’-o-cles 
Em’-po-dus 
Em-por’-i-us 
Em-pi’-sa 
Em’-py-lus 
En’-a-lus 
B-nan-ti-oph’-a-nes 
En-a-ré’-pho-rus 
En-cel’-a-dus 
En-col’-pi-us 
En-dé’-is 
En’-di-us 
En-dee’-us 
En-dym’-i-on 
E-nip’-eus 
En’-ni-a 
En’-ni-us 
En-nd'-di-us 
En’-no-mus 
En-or’-ches 
En-tel’-lus 
En’-to-chus 
En-tor’-i-a 
En-y-a’-li-us 
En’-y-o 

E/-03s 
E-pac’-te-us 
B-px'-ne-tus 
E-pag’-a-thus 
E-pai’/-ne 
-pam-i-non’-das 
E-paph-ro-di’-tus 
Ep’-a-phus 
Ep-ar’-chi-des 
E-pei’-geus 
E-pei’-us 
E-per’-a-tus 
Eph’-e-sus 


Eph-i-al’-tes 
E-phi-ci-a/-nus 
B-phip’-pus 
Eph’-o-rus 
Eph’/-y-ra 
Ep-i-ba-té’-ri-us 
Ep-i-cas’-te 
Ep-i-ce-leiis’-tu 
E-pich’-a-ris 
Ep-i-char’-mus 
Ep-i-clei’-das 
Ep’-i-cles 
E-pic’-ra-tes 
Ep-ic-té’-tus 
Ep-i-ci’-ri-us 
Ep-i-cii’/-rus 
Ep-i-cy’-des 
Ep-i-dau'-rus 
E-pid’-i-us 
Ep-i-d6/-tes 
E-pig’-e-nes 
Ep-i-gé’-ni-us 
E-pig’-o-ni 
E-pig’-o-nus 
Ep-i-ly’-cus 
E-pim’-a-chus 
Ep-i-mé’-des 
Ep-i-mé’-ni-des 
Ep-i-mé -theus 
Ep-i-ni’-cus 
E-piph’-a-nes 
Ep-i-pha/-ni-us 
E-pip’-o-le 
E-pis’-the-nes 
E-pis’-tro-phus 
E-pit’-a-das 
Ep-i-ther’-ses 
E-poc’-il-lus 
E-po/-na 
E-pd/-peus 
E-pop’-si-us 
Ep-o-red’-o-rix 
Ep’-pi-us 
Ep-po-ni’-na 
B/-py-tus 
BE-ques’-ter 
E-qui’-ti-us 
Er-a-sin’-i-des 
Er-a-sis’-tra-tus 
E-ras’-tus 
E-rat/-i-dee 
Er’-a-to 
Er-a-tos’-the-nes 
Er-a-tos’-tra-tus 
Er’-a-tus 
Er’-e-bos 
E-rech’-theus 
Er’-e-sus 
Er-eu-thal/-i-on 
Er-gain’-e-nes 
Er’-ga-ne 
Er’-gi-as 
Er-gi’-nus 
Er-i-bee’-a 
Er-i-b6/-tes 
Er-ic-thon’-i-us 
B-rid’-a-nus 
E-rig’-o-ne 
E-rig’-o-nus 
Er-i-gy’-i-us 
E-rin’-na 
E-rin’-nys 
Er-i-6'-pis 
E-riph’-a-nis 
Ev’-i-phus 
Er-i-phy’-le 
Er-i-phy’-lus 
Er’-is 
Er-i-i/-ni-us 
E-roph’-i-lus 
Er’-o-pon 
Er’-os 
E-ro-ti-d/-nus 
B-r0’-ti-us 
E-ri’-ci-a 


Erx’-i-as 
Er-y-ci/-na 
E-ryc’-i-us 
Er-y-man’-thus 
Er -y-mas 
Er-y-sich’-thon 
E-ryth’-rus 
Er’-yx 
Er-yx-im’-a-chus 
¥Es-qui-li’-nus 
Et-e-ar’-chus 
EBt-e-6'-cles 
Et-e-d/-clus 
Et-e-o-ni'-cug 
Et-e-6/-nus 
Et-rus-cil’-la 
E-trus’-cus 
B-tym’-o-cle 
Hi’-bi-us 
Eu-bee’-a 
Eu-be’-ug 
Eu-bd’-tas 
Eu-bi’-le 
Eu-bi’-leus 
Hu-bii’-li-des 
Enu-bi’-lus 
Eu-cad’-mus 
Eu-cam’-pi-das 
Eu-cheir’ 
Eu-cheir’-us 
Eu-ché’-nor 
Eu-cher’-i-g 
Eu-clei’-a 
Eu-clei’-des 
Eu’-cles 
Eii’-clo-us 
Ei’-cra-tes 
Eu-crat’-i-des 
Euc-té’-mon 
Eu-de’-mon 
Eu-dam’-i-das 
Eu-da’-mus 
Eu-dé’-mus 
Eu-dic’-i-us 
Eu-di’-cus 
Eu-doc’-i-a 
Eu-d6’-ra 
Eu-dd’-rus 
Eu-dox’-i-a 
Eu-dox’-i-us 
Eu-dox’-us 
Eii’-ga-mon 
Ei’-gen-es 
Eu-gen-i-a’-nus 
Eu-gen’-i-cus 
Eu-gen’-i-us 
Ei’-ge-on 
Eu-gram’-mus 
Eu-graph’-i-us 
Eu-hé’-mer-os 
Eu -ho-dus 
Eu-le’-us 
Eu-log’-i-us 
Eu’-ma-chus 
Eu-me’-us 
Eu-mar -i-das 
Eil’-mar-us 
Eu-math’-i-us 
Eu-mé’-lus 
Eii’-men-es 
Eu-men’-i-des 
Eu-men’-i-us 
Eum-nés’-tus 
Eu-mol'-pus 
Eu-nap’-i-us 
Eu-nei’-ce 
Ei’-neus, Hii’-ne-us 
Ei’-ni-cus 
Eu-non-i-a 
Eu-nom’-i-us 
Hu’-no-mus 
Eu-nd’-nes 
Eu-nos’-tus 
Fit’-nus 
Eu-pal’-a-mus 
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Eu-pal'-1-nus 
Eu’-pa-tor 
Eu’-pa-tra 
Eu-pei -theg 
Eu-phan’-tug 
Eu-phé’-me 
Eu-phé’-mas 
Eu-phor’-bus 
Eu-phor-i-on 
Ew’ -phra-des 
Eu-phra’-nor 
Ev -phra’-si-ug 
Eu-phra’-tes 
Et’-phron 
Eu-phron’-i-dea 
Eu-phron’-i-us 
Eu-phros’-y-ne 
Eu-pith’-i-us 
Ei’-plus 
Eu-pol’-e-mus 
Eu’-po-lis 
Eu-pon’-pi-das 
Eu-pom’-pus 
EHu'-pre-pes 
Eu-rip’-i-des 
Eu-r0'-pa 
Eu-rd’-pus 
Ei’-rops 
Eu-ro’-tas 
Eu-ry’-a-le 
Eu-ry’-a-lus 
Eu-ry-a-nas’-8& 
Eu-ry’-a-nax 
Eu-ryb’-a-tes 
Eu-ryb’-a-tus 
Eu-ryb’-i-a 
Eu-ry-bi’-a-des 
Eu-ry-clei’-a 
Eu-ry-cley’-das 
Ei’-ry-cles 
Eu-ryc’-ra-tes 
Eu-ryd’-a-mas 
Eu-ry-dam’-i-das 
Eu-ryd’-i-ce 
Eu-ryl’-e-on 
Eu-ryl’-o-chus 
Eu-rym’-a-chus 
Eu-ry-mé’-de 
Eu-rym’-e-don 
Eu-ryn’-o-me 
Eu-ryn’-o-mus 
Eu-ry-pha’-mus 
Ei’-ry-phon 
Et’-ry-pon 
Eu-ryp-tol’-e-mus 
Eu-ryp’-y-lus 
Eu-rys’-a-ces 
Eu-ry-ster -nos 
Eu-rys’-the-nes 
Eu-rys’-theus 
Eu-ryt’-i-on 
Ei’-ry-tus 
Eu-seb’-i-us 
Eus-ta’-thi-us 
Eus-then’-i-us 
Eu-stoch’-i-us 
Eu-stra’-ti-us 
Eu-tel’-i-dag 
Eu-ter’-pe 
Eu-tha’-li-us 
Ei’-thi-as 
Eu’-thy-cles 
Eu-thyc’-ra-tes 
Eu-thy-dé'-mus 
Eu-thym’-a-nes 
Eu-thym’-e-des 
Eu-thym’-i-das 
Eu-thym’-i-des 
Eu-thy’-mus 
Enu-toc’-i-us 
Eu-tol’-mi-us 
Eu-trap’-e-luse 
Eu-tré’-si-tes 
Eu-trop’-ta 
Eu-trop’-i-us 


5320 Classical and other Ancient Names. 
Eu '-ty-ches Feé'-bru-us Gee-é’-o-chus Glau’-ci-as Ha-bin’-nas Hel’-i-con 
Bu-tych-i-a’-nus Fe-li’-ci-tas Ge-ti’-li-cus Glau’-ci-des Hab’-i-tus He-li-c6’-ni-us 
Eu-tych’-i-des Fe’-lix Ga’-i-us Glau’-ci-on Hab’-ron Heé’-li-o 
Eu-tych’-i-us Fen-es-tel’-la Gal’-a Glau-cip’-pus Ha-bron’-i-chus Hé’-li-o-cles 
Eu-xen’-i-dz Fe’-ni-us Gal-a-tel’-a Glau’-con Ha’-des He-li-o-d6’-rus 
En-xen’-i-das Fe-ré'-tri-us Gal'-a-ton Glau-con’-o-me Ha-dri-a@'-nus He-li-o-gab’-a-lag 
Eu-xen’-i-des Fe-r0'-ni-a Ga-lax’-i-us Glau'-cus He’-mon Hé’-li-os 
Eiix’-e-nus Fer’-ox Gal’-ba Glic'-i-a He’-mus Heé’-li-us 
Eux-ith’-e-us Fes-ti’-vus Ga-1lé’-ne Glic’-i-us Hag’-no He-lix’-us 
H-vad’-ne Fes’-tus Ga-lé’-nus Glob’-u-lus Hal’-cy-0-ne Hel-lad’-i-us 
E-vzech’-me Fi-dé’-nas Gal-e-6’-te Glos Hal’-cy-o-neus Hel-1a’-ni-cus 
E-ve’-mon Fid’-es Ga-lé’-ri-a Glus Ha-lé’-sus Hel’-las 
B-ve' -ne-tus Fi-dic-u-1a’-ni-us Ga-le-ri-a'-nus Glyc’-as Hal’-i-a Hel'-le 
B-vag’-o-ras Fid’-i-us Ga-lé’-ri-us Glyc’-e-ra Hal-i-ac’-mon Hel’-len 
E-vag’-ri-us Fig’-u-lus Gal’-e-us Gly-cé’-ri-us Hal-i-ar’-tus Hel-10’-rus 
H-val’-ces Fim’ -bri-a Gal’-ga-cus Glyc’-i-as Hal-i-mé’-de Hel-10’-ti-a 
B-van’-der Fir-ma’-nus Ga-lin’ -thi-as Glyc’-is Hal’-i-os Hel-pid’-i-us 
B-yan’-e-mus Fir-mi-a/-nus Gal’-la Glyc’-on Hal-ir-rhoth’-i-us Hel’-vi-a 
E-van’-ge-lus Fir’-mi-cus Gal-li-ca’-nus Gne’-us Hal-i-ther’-ses Hel-vid’-i-us 
Ey-an-or’-i-das Fir’ -mi-us Gal-li-é'-na Gna-the’-na Hal’-mus Hel’-vi-us 
B-van'-thes Fir’-mus Gal-li-é’-nus Gne-sip’-pus Hal-o-syd’-ne Hem-er-é’-si-a 
E-van'-thi-us Fis’-tus Gal’-li-o Gni’-pho Ham/’-il-car He-mi’-na 
E-var'-chus Flac-ci-na’-tor Gal’-li-us Gno-sid’-i-cus Ham-m0'-ni-us He-mith’-e-on 
E-vath’-lus Flac’-cus Gal-10’-ni-us Gd’-bry-as Hamp-sic’-or-a He-ni’-o-che 
B’-vax Fla-cil’-la Gal’-lus Gol’-gus Han’-ni-bal He-ni’-o-chus 
B-vel’-pi-des Fila’-men Gal’-vi-a Gon’-a-tus Han-ni-bal-li-a’-nus He-phes'-ti-on 
E-vel-pis’-tus Fla-min-i -nus Ga-mé-li-i Gon’-gy-lus Han’-no He-phes’-tus 
E-vel’-thon Fla-min’-i-us Gan-nas’-cus Gor-di-a’-nus Har-ma’-ti-us Hep-tap’-o-rus 
B-ve’-mer-us Flam’-ma Gan’-nys Gor’-di-us Har-men-o-pi’-lus Hé’-ra 
B-vé'-ni-us Fla’-vi-a Gan-y-mé’-des Gor'’-dys Har-m0’-di-us He-ra’-cle-a 
B-ve’-nor Fla-vi-./-nus Gar’-ga-rus Gor’ -ga-sus Har-m0’-ni-a He-ra-clei’-de 
E-vé’-nus Fla’-vi-us Gar-gi-li’-us Gor’-ge Har’-pa-gus He-ra-clei’-des 
Bi-vé’-res Fila’-vus Gar-go'-ni-us Gor’ -gi-as Har’-pa-lus He-ra-clei’-tus 
E-ver’-ge-tes Flo’-ra Gar’-i-das Gor’-gi-das Har-pal’-y-ce He-ra'-cle-o 
E-ver'-sa Flo-ren-ti/-nus Gau’-da Gor’-gi-on Har-pin’-na He-ra-cle-o-d0’-rus 
EBy’-e-tes Flo-ri-a'-nus Gau-den’'-ti-us Gor’-go Har’-po-cras He-ra’-cle-on 
E-vod-i-a’-nus Fl6'-rus Gau’-ra-das Gor’-gon Har-po-cra’-ti-on He-ra-cle-d'-nas 
E-vod'-i-us F6’-ca Ga’-vi-us Gor-gon’-i-us Har-py’-i-e2 He’-ra-cles 
Ey’-o-dus Fo'-cas Ga’-za Gor-gd’-pas Has’-dru-bal He-ra-cli-a’-nus 
Ex-ad’-i-us Fon-ta’-nus Ge-ga’-ne Gor’-gus Ha-ter-i-a’-nus He-ra’-cli-us 
Ex-e’-ne-tus Fon-té’-i-a Ge-la’-nor Gor’-tys Ha-ter’-i-us Hé’-ra-con 
Ex-it’-i-us Fon-té’-i-us Ge-1a’-si-us Grac-cha’-nus Heb-do-mag’-e-tes He-rag’-o-ras 
Ex-su-per-an’-ti-us Fon-ti-na’-lis Gel’-1-mer Grac’-chus He'-be Hé’-ras 
Ex-su-per-a-t0’-ri-us Fon’-tus Gel’-li-as Gra-cil’-i-a Hec’-a-be Her’-cu-les 
Ex-su-per -i-us For’-nax Gel’-li-us Grac’-i-lis Hec-a-er’-ge Her-ci’-li-us 
B-ze-ki-é’-lus For-ti’-na Gel’-on Gra-di'-vus Hec-a-er’-gus Her-cy’-na 

f For-tu-na-ti-#-nus Ge-10’-nus Gre’-2 Hec’-a-le Her-d0’-ni-us 

Fran’-go Gem’-i-na Gre-cé'-i-us Hec-a-mé’-de Hé’-re-as 

Fa-ba/-tus Fron-ti’-nus Ge-min’-i-us Gre-ci’-nus Hec-a-te’-us, He-ren’-ni-a 
Fa-ber’-i-us Fron’-to Gem’-i-nus Gree’-cus Hec’-a-te He-ren’-ni-us 
Fab-i-a -nus Fri’-gi Ge-mis’-tus Gra-ni-@'-nus , Hec-a-to-dd’-rus He-ril’-lus 
Fa-bil’-i-us Fu-fie’-i-us Ge-nes’-i-us Gra-ni’-cus Hec-a-tom’-nus Her-mag’-o-ras 
Fab’-i-us Fu-fid’-i-us Ge-ne-te’-us Gra’-ni-us Hece’-a-ton Her-ma-ni-bis 
Fa-bric’-i-us Fu-fit’-i-us Ge-neth’-li-us Grap’-tus Hee’-tor Her-maph-ro-dY’-tua 
Fa-bul’-lus Fi -fi-us Ge-ne-tyl’-lis Gra-sid’-i-us Hec’-u-ba Her-ma’-pi-as 
Fa-cun’-dus Ful-ci’-ni-us Gen’-e-trix Gra’-ta Hé'-dy-le Her-mar’-chus 
Fad’-i-a Ful-gen’-ti-us Ge-ni’-ci-us Gra’ -ti- H@-dy-lus Her’-mas 
Fa-dil’-la Ful’-lo Gen-na’-di-us Gra-ti-a@’-nus He-gel’-e-o8 Her-mei’-as 
Fad’-i-us \ Ful-10’-ni-us Gen’-ser-ic Gra-tid'-i-a He-gel’-o-chus Her-mer’-i-cus 
Fad’-us Ful'-vi-a Gen’-ti-us Gra-tid-i-a’-nus He-gé’-mon Her’-mes 
Fal’-a-cer Ful-vi-a’-nus Ge-or’-gi-us Gra-tid’-i-us — He-gei’-o-ne Her-mé’-si-a-nax 
Fa-lan’-i-us Ful’-vi-us Geph-y-re'-i Gra’-ti-us He-ge-san’-der Her-miu’-i-us 
Fal-cid’-i-us Ful'-vus Ge-re’-us Gra’-tus He-ge-san’-dri-das Her-mi’-nus 
Fal’-co Fun-da’-ni-a Ger’-a-na Gre-gen’-ti-us He-ges-a-ra’-tus Her’-mi-on 
Fal-cd’-ni-a Fun-da’-ni-us Ge-ras’-i-mus Greg’-o-ras He-ge-si’-a-nax Her-mi’-o-ne 
Fal’-cu-la Fun’-du-lus Ger-ma’-ni-cus Gre-go-ri-a’-nus He-gé'-si-as Her-mip’-pus 
Fa-lis’-cus Fu-nis-u-la’-nus Ger-ma’-nus Gre-go’-ri-ug He-ges-i-dé’-mus Her-moch’-a-res 
Fal’-to Fur-fa’-ni-us Ger-mi’-nus Gros’-phus He-ges-ig’-o-nus Her’-mo-cles 
Fan’-go Fu-ri’-na Ger’-on Gryl’-li-on He-ges-i-la’-us Her-moc’-ra-tes 
Fan’-ni-a Fi-ri-us Ge-ron’-ti-us Gryl’-lus He-ges-il’-o-chus Her-moc’-re-on 
Fan’-ni-us Fur’-ni-us Ge-ros'-tra-tus Gry’-ne He-ges’-i-nus Her-mo dd’-rus 
Fas’-ci-nus Fus-ci-a’-nus Ger’-y-on Gry-né’-us He-ge-sip’-pus Her-m0’-dus 
Fas-tid’-i-us _ Fus’-cus Ges’-i-us Gry’-nus He-ge-sip’-y-la Her-mog’-e-nes 
Fav’-ci-us Fi’-sus Get’-a Gryps He-ge-sis’-tra-tus Her-mo-gen-i-a’-nus 
Fav’-la Gi-gan’-tes Gu-lus’-sa He-gé’-tor Her-mo-la’-us 
Fao’-nus Gil'-do Gun/-da-mund Hei-mar’-me-ne Her-mol’-y-cus 
Faus’-ta Gab’-ba Gil'-lo Gur’-gus Hei’-us Her’-mon 
Faus-ti na Ga-bee’-us Gil’-lus Gut’-ta Hel’-a-ra Her-mon’-y-mus 
Paus-ti’-nus Ga-bi-ni-a’-nus Gis'-co Gy’-as He-lei’-us Her-moph'-i-lus 
Paus’-tu-lus Ga-bi’-ni-us Git’-i-a-das Gy-ge’-a Hel’-e-na Her-mo-ti’-mus 
Faus’-tus Gab’-i-us Glab’-er Gy’ -ges Hel’-e-nus Hé’-ro 
Fay-en-ti’-nus Ga’-bri-as Glab’-ri-o Gy-lip’-pus Hé’-li-a-dea He-ro -des 
Fa-vd'-ni-us Ga-bri-é-lus Qlaph’-y-ra Gyl’-is He-li’-a-nax He-ro-di-4’-nus 
Fav-o-r/-nw Gad’-a-tas - Glan’-ce Gy-ne-co-thee’-nas Hel-i-ca’-on He-rod’-i-cus 
Fe-bris. . Ge'-a Glau’-ci-a - Gyr’-ton Hé’-li-ce He-ro-d6’-rus 
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He-rod’-o-tus Hip-poth’-o-us Hyp’-seus In-gen’-u-us Ja-c0/-bus Les-pod’-i-as 
H@’-ron Hip’-pys Hyp’-si-cles In-gu-i-om’-er-us Ja-na Le’-ta 
He-roph’-i-le Hir-pi’-nus Hyp-sic’-ra-tes In-no-cen’-ti-us Ja-no-pv’-lus Le-til’-i-us 
He-roph’-i-lus Hir’-ri-us Hyp-sip’-y-le T-no Jan-u-a’-ri-us Le-td’-ri-us 
He-ros’-tra-tus Hir’-ti-us Hyp’-sus Y-no-us Ja/-nus Le’-tus 
Her’-se Hir-tu-lei’-us Hyr-ca’-nus In-taph’-er-nes Ja'-son Le-vi'-nus 
Her-sil’-i-a His’-pa-la Hyr’-i-eus In-ton’-sus Jay-o-lé’-nus Le'-vi-us 
Her’-tha His’-pal-lus Hyr-né'-tho In-vid'-i-a Jo-an’-nes Le’-vus 
He-sig’-o-nus His’-po Hyyr -ta-cus T’-o Jor-nan’-des La-fré’-ni-us 
Hé@’-si-o-dus His-ti-e’-a Hys’-mon T-o-cas’-te Jo-sé’-phus Lag’-i-us 
Hé@’-si-on-e His-ti-z’-us Hys-tas’-pes T-o0-cas’-tus Jo-vi-a/-nus La’-gon 
Hes-per’-i-des His’-to-ris T-o-da-mer’-a Jo-vin-i-a’-nus Lag’-o-ras 
Hes-per’-i-us Hol’-mus Lo-1a’-us J0’-vi-us La’-gus 
Hes’-per-us ’ Hom-a-gy -ri-us Lac’-chus I'-o-le Ji’-ba La’-i-as 
Hes’-ti-a Ho-mé’-rus I’-a-des T-ol’-las Ju-bel’-li-us La-ip’-pus 
Hes-ti-2’-a Hom-o-16’-cus I-a-el’-ra J’-on Ju-da-cil’-i-us La’-is 
Hes-ti-x’-us Hon-o-ra’-tus I-al'-e-mus I-on’-i-cus Ji’-das La’-i-us 
He-sych’-i-a Ho-n0’-ri-a I-al’-y-sus T-on’-i-des Jii’-dex Lal’-a-ge 
He-sych’-i-us Ho-nd’-ri-us I-am’-be T’-o-pe Ji’-ga Lam’-a-chus 
Het-z-rei’-us Hop-lad’-a-mos I-am’-bli-chus T’-o-phon Ju-gur’-tha Lam’-e-don 
Heu-rip’-pe Ho'-re I-am-bi’-lus I-o-phos’-sa Jw-li-a Lain’-i-a 
Hi-ar’-bas Ho-ra-pol’-lo I-am/-e-nus Y-ops Ju-li-a’-nus La-inis'-cus 
Hi-ces’-i-us Ho-ra’-ti-a I-am’-i-de I-0'-ta-pe Ji-li-us Lam’ -i-us 
Hi-ce-ta’-on Ho-ra’-ti-us Y-am-us I-o-tap-i-a’-nus Jun’-cus Lam-pad’-i-o 
Hic’-e-tas Hor’-ci-us I-a-nei’-ra T-ox’-us JW-ni-a Lam-pad’-i-us 
Hi-emp’-sal Hor’-cus I-a-nis’-cus I-phi-a-nas’-sa Ji’-ni-us Lam-pet'-i-a 
Hi’-e-ra Hor’-mus I-an’-the Y’-phi-as Ji/-no Lam/’-pi-do 
Hi-e-ram’-e-nes Hor’-ta-lus I-ap’-e-tus I-phic-i-a’-nus Ju-no-pi’-lus Lam’-pon 
Hi’-e-ras Hor-ten’-si-a I-a’-pis T’-phi-cles Jw-pi-ter Lam-pd'-ni-us 
Hi’-e-rax Hor-ten’-si-us 1-a'-pyx I-phic’-ra-tes Jus-ti/-na Lam’-pri-as 
Hi-er’-i-us HO’-rus I-ar’-bas I-phid’-a-mas Jus-tin-i-a/-nus Lam-prid’-i-us 
Hi-er’-o-cles Ho-sid’-i-us T-ar’-da-neg I-phi-ge-nei’-a Jus-ti’-nus Lam’-proc-les 
Hii’-e-ron Hos-pi-ta’-lis L-as’-i-on I-phi-me-dei’-a Jus’-tus Lam’-prus 
Hi-e-ron’-y-mus Hos-ti’-li-a I-as‘-i-us I-phim’-e-don Ju-tur’-na Lamp’-ter 
Hi-e-roph’-i-lus Hos-ti-li-a’-nus I-a’-so I-phin’-o-e Ju-ve-na/-lis Lam’-pus 
Hi-e-roth’-e-us Hos-ti’-li-us T-a-son’-i-a T’-phi-on Ju-ven'-cus Lam’-us 
Hil-ar-i-a’-nus Hos’-ti-us 1-a’-sus T’-phis Ju-ven’-tas La-myn’-thi-us 
Hi-lar’-i-o Hun’-ner-ic L-at’-ro-cles T-phi-tus Ju-ven-ti/-nus La-nas’-sa 
Hi-lar’-i-us Hy-a-cin’-thi-des T’-by-cus Iph-thi’-me Ju-ven'-ti-us La-na’-tus 
Hil’-a-rus Hy-a-cin’-thus I-cad’-i-us Ire-ne’-us Lan’-ga-rus 
Hil’-der-ic Hy’-a-des T-car -i-us I-ré’-ne La-oc’-o-on 
Him-e-re'-us Hy’-a-le T'-car-us Y-ris Lab’-da La-0c-0-0'-8a 
Hi-mer -i-us Hy’-as Ie’-ci-us J/-rus Lab-dac’-i-dee La-od’-a-mas 
Him’-er-us Hyb’-re-as Ic’-cus I-see’-us Lab’-da-cus La-o-da-mei’-8 
Hi-mil’-co . Hyb’-ri-as Ic'-e-lus I-sag’-o-ras Lab’-e-o La-od’-i-ce 
Hip-pag’-o-ras Hy-dar’-nes Ich-ne’-a I-san’-der La-ber’-i-us La-od’-i-cus 
Hip-pal’-ci-mus Hy-dré’-lus Ich’-thy-as I-sau’-ri-cus Lab-i-é’-nus La-od’-o-cus 

* Hip-par’-chi-a Hy’-es Ich- thy -o-cen-tau/- Ts’-ca-nus La-bd’-tas La-og’-o-ras 
Hip-par’-chus Hy-é’-ti-us rus Is-chag’-o-ras La-bran’-deus La-om’-e-don 
Hip-pa-ri’-nus Hy-gi-el’-a I-ci’-li-us Is-chan’-der Lab-y-né’-tus La’-on 
Hip-pa’-si-us Hy-gi-é’-mon Ic-ti’-nus Is-che’-nus Lac-e-de’-mon La-on’-i-cus 
Hip’-pa-sus Hy-gi’-nus I-de’-a Is-chom’-a-chus Lac-e-d-mon’-i-us La-on’-o-me 
Hip’-peus Hy-le’-us I-de'-us Is-cho-ta’-us La-cé’-das La-o-phon’-te 
Hip’-pi-a Hy!’-as I-dal’-i-a Is‘-chys Lac’-er La-oth’-0-e 
Hip’-pi-as Hy/’-a-tus I-dan-thyr’-sus T’-se-as La-cer’-i-us La-per’-se 
Hip’-pi-tas Hy’-le T-das Is-i-dd'-rus Lach’-a-res La-per’-si-us 
Hip’-pi-us Hyl’-eus T'-dé I-sig’-o-nus Lach’-es Laph’-a-es 
Hip-pob’-o-tus Hy/!-lus Jd/-mon I’-sis Lach’ -e-sis Laph-re’-us 
Hip-po-cen-tau’-rus Hy-lon’-o-me I-dom’-e-neus Is'-ma-rus La-cin’-i-a Laph’-ri-a 
Hip-po-clei’-des Hy’-me-as T’-dri-eus Is-mé’-ne La-cin’-i-us La-phys’-ti-us 
Hip’-po-cles Hy’-men I-dy-ia Is-men’-i-as Lac’-i-us Lap’-is 
Hip’-po-clus Hy-me-ne’-us Ig-na’-ti-us Is-men’-i-us Lac’-o Lap’-i-thes 
Hip-poc’-o-on Hym’-ni-a Lle’-ri-a Is-mé’-nus Lae’-ra-tes Lar 
Hip-poc’-ra-tes Hy-pa’-ti-a T-li-a I-soc’-ra-tes Lac’-ri-tus Lar’-a 
Hip-pod’-a-mas Hy-pa’-ti-us I1-i-d’-na I-so-de’-tes Lac’-tans La-ren’-ti-e 
Hip-po-da-mei’-a Hy-pat-o-d6/-rus Tl-i-d’-neus I-so0-dé’-tes Lac-tan’-ti-us Lar’-es 
Hip-pod’-a—-mus Hyp’-a-tus Il-is-si’-a-des Is’-sa Lac-ti’-ca Lar’-gi-us 
Hip-po-la’-i-tis Hy-pei’-ro-chus Tl’-lus Is-80'-ri-a Lac-tu-ci’-nus Lar’-gus 
Hip-pol’-o-chus Hy-per-an’-thes Tl-lyr’-i-us Is'-ter Lac-tur’-ci-a Lar’-i-chus 
Hip-pol’-y-tus Hy-per-a’-sius T’-lus Isth’-mi-us Lac'-y-des La-ris’-co-lus 
Hip-pom’-e-don Hy-pei’-ba-tas Im’-bra-mus Is-tom’-a-chus La’-das La-ris’-sa 
Hip-pom’-e-nes Hy-per’-bi-us Im-bra’-si-a I-tal’-i-cus La-dog’-e-nes La-ris’-s#-us 
Hip’-pon Hy-per’-bo-lus Imn’-bra-sus It’-a-lus La’-don La-rd'-ni-us 
Hip-po’-nax Hy-per-chei’-ri-a Im’-brex Tth’-a-cus La-do'-nis Lar’ -ti-us 
Hip-po-ni’-cus Hy-per-ech’-i-us Im’-bri-us Ith-0’-ma-tas Le'-ca La-run’-da 
Hip-pon-d'-i-das Hy-per-é’-nor Im-mar’-a-dus I-thd’-me Le'’-dus La-ryn)’-na 
Hip-pon’-o-me Hyp’-er-es Im-per-a’-tor 1-t0’-ni-a Le'-laps Las’-ca-ris 
Hip-pon’-o-us Hy-per’-i-des Im-per-i-6/-sus T-to’-nus Le’-li-a Las-the-nef’-« 
Hip-pos’-the-nes Hy-per’-i-on T-nach’-i-a I-tii’-ri-us Le-li-a/-nus Las’-the-nes 
Hip-pos’-tra-tus Hy-perm-nés’-tra T’-na-chus It/-ys Le’-li-us La’-sus 
Hip-pot'-a-des Hy-per’-o-che In’-a-ros I-i’-lus Le’-nas Lat-er-a/-nus 
Hip’-po-tas Hy-per’-o-chus In-dib’-i-lis Ix--on Le'-ni-us La-ter-en’-sis 
Hip’-po-tes Hyp’-nos In’-di-ges Ix-i-on’-i-des La-er’-ces Lath’-ri-a 
Hip-poth’-o-e Hyp-se’-us In-dig’-i-tes Tx’-i-us La-er’-tes Lat-i-d’-lis 
Hip-poth’-o-on Hyp-s@-nor In’-fer-i /-ynE La-er’-ti-us Lat-i-a’-ris 


oe 
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Classical and other Ancient Names. 


La-ti’-nus 
La-t0’-na 
La’-tro 
Lau-ren’-ti-& 
Lau-ren’ -ti-us 
Lau’-sus 
La-ver’-na 
La-vi’-ni-a 
La-vi-ni-us 
Lé’-a-des 
Le-e’-na 
Le-ag’-rus 
Le-an’-der 
Le-an’-dri-us 
Le-a-ne?’-ra 
Le-ar’-chus 
Le-ca’-ni-us 
Le-ché’-a-tes 
Lech’-es 
Lé’-da 
Lei-6’/-des 
Lé’-i-tus 
Lel’-ex 
Lem’-u-res 
Le-ne’-us 
Len-tic’-u-la 
Len-tid’-i-us 
Len’-to 
Len’-tu-lus 
Lé’-o 
Le-o-b0’-tes 
Le-o-cé’-des 
Le-6’-cha-res 
Le-0’-cra-tes 
Le-0’-cri-tus 
Le-0’-cy-des 
Le-0’-da-eus 
Le-0’-da-mas 
Le-0’-go-ras 
Lé’-on 
Le-0’-ni-das 
Le-0'-ni-des 
iLe-on-na’-tus 
‘Le-on-n6’-ri-us 
Le-on’-teus 
Le-on-ti’-a-des 
Le-on’-ti-on 
Le-on-tis'-cus 
Le-on’-ti-us 
_Le-6/-ny-mus 
Le-6'-pha-nes 
Le-oph’-ron 
Lé’-os 
Le-os’-the-nes 
Le-os-trat’-i-des 
Le-o-troph’-i-des 
Le-o-tych’-i-des 
Lep’-i-da 
Lep’-i-dus 
Lep’-re-a 
Lep’-ta 
Lep’-ti-nes 
Les’-bo-cles 
Les-b6’-nax 
Les-both’-e-mis 
Les’-ches 
Lé’-the 
Lé’-to 
Let’-reus 
Leu-cad’-i-us 
Leu-ce’-us 
Leii’-ce 
Leu-cip’-pe 
Leu-cip’-pi-des 
Leu-cip’-pus 
Leii’-con 
Leu-con’-o-e 
Leu-coph’-ry-ne 
Leu-coth’-e-a 
Leu-coth’-o-e 
Le-va’-na 
Lex-iph -a-nea 
Li-ban’-i-us 
Lib-en-ti’-na 
i’-ber 


| Li-ber-a’-lis 
Li-ber-a’-tus 
Li-ber-a’-tor 
Li-ber’-i-us 
Li-ber’-tas 
Li-beth’-ri-des 
Li-bi-ti’-na 
Lib’-i-us 
Lib’-o 
Lib’-y-a 
Lib’-ys 
Lib-ys-ti’-nus 
Lich’-as 
Li-cin’-i-a 
Li-cin-i-#-nus 
Li-cin’-i-us 
Lic’-i-nus 
Li-cym’-ni-a 
Li-cym’-ni-us 
Li-ga’-ri-us 
Li-gei’-a 
Lig’-ur 
Lig’-y-ron 
Li-le’-a 
Li’-ma 
Li-mé@’-ni-a 
Li-men-ti’-nus 
Li-me-ta’-nus 
Lin’-di-a 
Lin’-us 
Lip’-a-ro 
Lip-o-d6’-rus 
Lit'-2 
Li-td'-ri-us 
Lit-y-er’-ses 
Li’-vi-a 
Li-vil’-la 
Li-vin-é'-i-us 
LY’-vi-us 
Lo-chei’-a 
Loc’-rus 
Lo-cus’-ta 
Lee’-mi-us 
Log’-ba-sis 
Lol’-li-a 
Lol-li-a’-nas 
Lol’-li-us 
Lon-ga’-tis 
Lon-gi’-nus 
Lon’-gus 
Ld’-tis 
Lox’-i-as 
Lox’-o 
Li’-a 
Lu-ca/-nns 
Luc-cé’-i-us 
Lu-cer’-i-us 
Lu-ci-a’-nus 
Lu-ci-é’-nus 
Li’-ci-fer 
Lu-cil’-i-us 
Lu-cil’-la 
Lu-cil’-li-us 
Lu-cil’-lus 
Lu-ci’-na 
Li’-ci-us 
Lu-cré’-ti-a 
Lu-cré’-ti-us 
Lu-cri’-na 
Luc-ta’-ti-us 
Luc-ter’-i-us 
Luc’-tus 
Lu-cul’-lus 
Lu-cus’-ta 
Li-di-us 
Lu-per’-Ca 
Lu-per’-cus 
Lup’-us 
Lur’-co 
Li’-ri-us 
Lus-ci-é’-nus 
Lus’-cin-us 
Lus’-ci-us 
Lus’-cus 

_ Lii-si-us 


Lu-ta’-ti-us 
Lu-tor’-i-us 
Lux-or’-i-us 
Ly-2’-us 
Ly-ce’-us 
Ly-cam’-bes 
Ly-ca’-on 
Ly-cas’-tus 
Lyc’-e-as 
Ly-cé’-gen-es 
Ly-cel'-a 
Ly-cel’-us 
Lyc’-i-das 
Lyc’-i-nus 
Lyc’-is 
Ly-cis’-cus 
Lyc’-i-us 
Lyc-o-a’-tis 
Ly-coc’-to-nus 
Ly-col’-e-on 
Lyc-o-mé’-des 
Lyc’-on 
Ly-cd’-peus 
Lyc-o-phon’-tes 
Lyc’-o-phron 
Lyc-o-phron’-i-des 
Ly-c0’-reus 
Ly-cd'-ris 
Ly-cor’-tas 
Lye’-tus 
Ly-cur’-gus 
Lyc’-us 

Ly’-de 
Ly-di’-a-des 
Ly’-dus 
Lyg’-da-mis 
Lyg’-da-mus 
Lyg-o-des’-ma 
Lyl’-lus 
Lyn’-ceus 
Lyn’-cus 
Lyr’-cus 
Ly-san’-der 
Ly-san’-dra 
Ly-sa’-ni-as 
Lys-a-nor’-i-das 
Lys’-i-a-des 
Lys-i-a-nas’-88 
Lys’-i-as 
Lys’-i-cles 
Ly-sic’-ra-tes 
Ly-sid’-i-ce 
Ly-sid’-i-cus 
Ly-sim’-a-che 
Ly-si-mach’-i-des 
Ly-sim’-a-chus 
Ly-sip’-pe 
Ly-sip’-pus 
Lys’-is 
Ly-sis-trat’-i-des 
Ly-sis’-tra-tus 
Lys-i-z0’-na 
Ly’-so 

Ly’-son 
Ly’-sus 
Ly-té’-ri-us 


Mac’-ar 
Mac’-a-reus 
Ma-car’-i-a 
Ma-car’ -i-us 
Ma-ca’-tus 
Mac-ca-bee’-i 
Mavu’-ci-us 
Mac’-e-don 
Mac-e-don’-i-cus 
Mac-e-d0’-ni-us 
Mac’-er 
Mac-er-’-nus 
Ma-chee’-reus 
Ma-chan’-i-das 
Ma-cha’-on 
Mach’-a-res 
Mach’-a-tas 


Mach’-on 
Ma-cis’-ti-us 
Ma-cis’-tus 
Mac-ri-a/-nus 
Ma-cri’-nus 
Mac’-ris 
Mac’-ro 
Ma-cro’-bi-us 
Mac’-u-la 
Mad’-a-rus 
Mad’-a-tes 
Mad’-y-as 
Me-an’-dri-us 
Me-an’-drus 
Me-cé’-nas 
Me-ci-a’-nus 
Mee-cil’-i-us 
Me’-ci-us 
Me’-li-us 
Me-mee’-tes 
Me’-na-des 
Me-nal’-i-us 
Me’-na-lus 
Me’-ni-us 
Me’-non 
Me’-on 
Me-on’-i-des 
Mee-on’-i-us 
Me’-ra 

Me’-sa 
Me’-son 
Me’-vi-us 
Mag-a-da’-tes 
Ma-gar’-si-a 
Mag’-as 
Mag-en-té’-nus 
Mag’-i-us 
Mag-nen -tl-us 
Mag’-nes 
Mag’-nus 
Ma’-go 
Ma’-gus 
Ma-har’-bal 
Ma@-i-a 
Ma’-i-or 
Ma-jor-i-a/-nus 
Mal’-a-con 
Mal'-a-cus 
Mal’-a-las 
Mal’-as 
Mal’-chus 
Mal-e-a’-tes 
Mal’-e-las 
Mal’-e-us 
Mal’-i-a-des 
Mal-le-d’-lus 
Mal’-li-us 
Ma-lu-gi-nen’-sis 
Ma’-lus 
Ma-me’-a 
Mam-er-ci’-nus 
Ma-mer’-cus 
Ma’-mers 
Mam-er-ti’-nus 
Ma-mer-tus 
Ma-mil-i-d’-nus 
Ma-mil’-i-us 
Mam’-mas 
Mam’ -mu-la 
Mam-mi’-ri-us 
Ma-mur’-ra 
Ma-na 
Ma-neech’-mus 
Ma-nas’-ses 
Man-as’-ta-bal 
Man’-ci-a 
Man-ci’-nus 
Man’-da-ne 
Man-d0’-ni-us 
Man-du-bra’-ti-us 
Man’-e-ros 
Ma’-nes 
Man’-e-tho 
Man-ga’-nes 
Ma’-ni-a 


Ma-ni-a’-ces 
Ma’-ni-we 
Ma-nil’-i-us 
Ma-nis’-a-rus 
Ma’-ni-us 
Man’-li-us 
Man’-nus 
Man’-ti-as 
Man’-tin-eus 
Man-tith’-e-us 
Man’-ti-us 
Man’-to 
Man’-u-el 
Mar’-a-thon 
Mar’-a-thus 
Mar-cel’-la 
Mar-cel-li’-n-us 
Mar-cel’-lus 
Mar’-ci-a 
Mar-ci-a’-na 
Mar-ci-a’-nus 
Mar-cil’-i-us 
Mar’-ci-on 
Mayr’ -ci-us 
Mar-co-man’-nus 
Mar’-cus 
Mar-d0’-ni-us 
Mar-don’-tes 
Mar-gi'-tes 
Ma-ri’-a 
Ma-ri-am’-ne 
Ma-ri-an-dy’-nus 
Ma-ri-a’-nus 
Ma-ri'-ca 
Ma-rid-i-a’-nus 
Ma-rin-i-a/-na 
Ma-ri’-nus 
Mar’-i-on 
Mar’-i-us 
Mar-ma-ri’-nus 
Mar’-max 
Mar’-o 
Mar-o-bod’-u-us 
Mar’-on 
Mar-pes’-sa 
Mars 

Mar’-sus 
Mar’-sy-as 
Mar’-tha 
Mar’-ti-a 
Mar-ti-a’-lis 
Mar-ti-a’-nus 
Mar-ti’-na 
Mar-tin-i-@’-nus 
Mar-ti’-nus 
Mas’-ga-ba 
Mas-i-nis’-sa 
Ma-sis’-ti-us 
Mas’-sa 
Mas’-sa-thes 
Mas-si’-va 
Mas-sii’-ri-us 
Mas-tan’-a-bal 
Mas’-tor 
Ma-ter-ni-&’-nus 
Ma-ter’-nus 
Math’-o 
Ma-tid’-i-a 
Mat-i-@’-nus 
Ma-tin’-i-us 
Mat’-i-us 
Ma’-tre-as 
Ma-trin’-i-us 
Ma -tris 
Ma’-tron 
Mat-the’-us 
Ma-ti’-rus 
Ma-tii’-ta 
Mau-ric-i-a/-nus 
Mau-ric’-i-us 
Mavw’-ri-cus 
Mav’-ro-pus 
Mau-s0’-lus 
Ma’-vors 
Ma-vor-ti-ug 


Max-en’-ti-us 
Max-im-i-a -nus 
Max-i-mil’-la 
Max-i-mi’-nus 
Max’-i-mus 
Ma-za’-ces 
Ma-ze’-us 
Maz’-a-res 
Mé’-cha-neus 
Me-coph’-a-nes 
Me-cis’-teus 
Mé’-con 
Me-dé’-a 
Mé’-de-on 
Me-des-i-cas’-te 
Med-i-tri’-na 
Mé’-di-us 
Med’-o-cus 
Med’-on 
Mé’-don 
Me-dos’-a-des 
Me-dul-li’-nus 
Mé’-dus 
Me-dii’-sa 
Meg-a-ba’-tes 
Meg-a-ba/-zus 
Meg-a-ber’-nes 
Meg-a-boe'-chus 
Meg-a-by’-zus 
Meg-a-clei’-des 
Meg’-a-cles 
Me-ge’-ra 
Me-gal’-e-as 
Meg-a-los’-tra-ta 
Meg-a-mé'-de 
Meg-a-nei -ra 
Meg-a-pen’-thes 
Meg’-a-ra 
Meg’-a-reus 
Meg’-a-rus 
Me-gas’-the-nes 
Me-gel’-lus 
Meg’-es 
Me-gil’-lus 
Me-gis’-ti-as 
Me-gis’-to 
Me-gis’-to-nus 
Me-her-da’-tes 
Mé’-di-as 
Mei-lan’-i-on 
Mei-lich’-i-us 
Mel’-a 
Me-lz’-neus 
Me-le’-nis 
Me-lam’-po-des 
Me-lam’-pus 
Me-lan-2’-gis 
Me-lan’-co-mas 
Mel’-a-neus 
Mel-an-ip’-pi-des 
Mel-an-ip’-pus 
Mel-an-6’-pus 
Me-lan’-thi-us 
Me-lan’-tho 
Me-lan’-thus 
Mel’-as 
Mel’-e-a-ger 
Mel'-es 
Mel-e-sag’-0-ras 
Mel-e-sip’-pus 
Mel’-e-te 
Me-let/-i-us 
Me-1lé’-tus 
Mel’-i-a 
Mel’-i-a-des 
Mel-i-bee’-a 
Mel-i-bee’-us 
Mel-i-cer’-tes 
Mel-i-nx’-8 
Mel’-i-ne 
Me-lin’-no 
Mel-i-san’-der 
Me-lis’-sa 
Me-lis’-sens ~ 
Me-lis’-sus 


Mel’-i-te 
Mel’-i-teus 
Mel’-i-to 
Mel-i-t6’-des 
Mel’-la 
Mel’-li-us 
Mel-lo-bau’-des 
Mel-l0’-na 
Me-lob’-i-us 
Me-lob’-o-sis 
Me-lob’-o-te 
Me-l0’-des 
Mel-pom’-e-ne 
Mel-pom’-e-nus 
Mé’-lus 
Mem’-mi-a 
Mei’-mi-us 
Mein’-non 
Mem’-phis 
Me-nech’-mus 
Me-nal’-ci-das 
Men-a-lip’-pus 
Me-nan’-der 
Mé@-nas 
Men’-des 
Mé’-ne 
Men-e-cle?’-das 
Men’-e-cles 
Me-nec’-ra-tes 
Men-e-de’-us 
Me-ned’-a-tus 
Men-e-dé’-mus 
Men-e-la’-us 
Me-nem’-a-chus 
Men’-e-phron 
Mé’-nes 
Men’-es 
Men-es-zech’-mus 
Me-nes’-thes 
Me-nes’-theus 
Me-nes’-thi-us 
Me-nes’-tra-tus 
Me-nex’-e-nus 
Men’ -i-das 
Me-nip’-pe 
Me-nip’-pus 
Me-noch’-a-res 
Men-o-d6’-rus 
Me-nod’-o-tus 
Me-ne’-ceus 
Me-ne’-tas 
Me-nce’-tes 
Me-ne’-ti-us 
Me-nog’-en-es 
Men’-on 
Men-o-phan’-tug 
Men’-sor 
Men’-tes 
Men’-to 
Meu’-tor 
Me-nyl’-lus 
Me-phi’-tis 
Mer-ca’-tor 
Mer-ci’-ri-us 
Me-ren’-da 
Mer’-gus 
Mer’-i-cus 
Mé’-ri-o-nes 
Mer’-iner-us 
Merm’-na-dea 
Mer-o-bau’-des 
Mer’-o-pe 
Mer’-ops 
Mer’-u-la 
Mer-u-li’-nus 
Me-ryl’-lus 
_ Mes’-a-teus 
Mes-cin’-i-us 
Mes-o-mé’-des 
Mes-sa-li’-na 
Mes-sa-li’-nus 
Mes-sal’-la 
Mes'-sa-neas 
Mes’-sa-pus 
Mes-sé’-ne 


Mes’-si-us 
Mes’-tor 
Mes’-tra 
Mé’-ta 
Met’-a-bus 
Met-a-clei’-des 
Me-tag’-e-nes 
Me-ta-ne?’-ra 
Met-a-phras’-tes 
Met’-a-pus 
Me-tel’-la 
Me-tel’-lus 
Me-thar’-me 
Mé’-thi-on 
Me-thod’-i-us 
Meth’-on 
Me-thym’-na 
Meth-ym-nee’-us 
Me-ti-a-dii’-sa 
Me-til’-i-us 
Mé'-ti-o-che 
Mé’-ti-o-chus 
Mé’-ti-on 
Mé’-tis 
Mé’-ti-us 
Me-to-chi’-ta 
Met’-on 
Met’-o-pe 
Met’-o-pus 
Me-trob’-i-us 
Mé’-tro-cles 
Me-tro-d0’-rus 
Me-troph’-a-nes 
Met’-ti-us 
Me-zen’-ti-us 
Mic’-ci-a-des 
Mic’-ci-on 
Mi-cha’-el 
Mi’-ci-on 
Mi-cip’-sa 
Mic’-on 
Mic’-ti-o 
Mi’-cy-thus 
Mid’-as 
Mid-e-a’-tis 
Mi-dei’-a 
Mi’-di-as 
Mi-go-ni-tis. 
Mi-lé’-tus 
My’-li-chus 
Mil'-o 
Mi-l6’-ni-a 
Mil’-tas 
Mil-ti’-a-des 
Mi-inal’-lon 
Mim’-as 
Mim-ner’-mus 
Min’-dar-us 
Min’-di-us 
Mi-ner’-va 
Mi-ner-vi-na 
Mi-nid’-i-us 
Min’-i-o 
Min’-i-us 
Mi'-nos 
Mi-no-tau’-rus 
Min-ta’-nor 
Min’-tha 
Mi-nii’-ci-a 
Mi-nu-ci-@ -nus 
Mi-ni-ci-us 
Min’-y-2 
Min’-y-as 
Mi’-sa 
Mi-sag’-e-nes 
Mi-sé’-nus 
Mi-sith’-eus 
Mi-the’-cus 
Mith’-ras 
Mi-thré’-nes 
Mith-ri-da’-tes 
Mith-ri-da’-tis 
Mi-thri’-nes 


Mith-ro-bar-za’-nes 


Mit-ro-ba'-tes 


Mix-o-par’-the-nos 


Mua-sal’-cas 
Mna’-se-as 
Mnas’-i-cles 
Mna-sil’-o-chus 
Mna-si’-nus 
Mna-sip’-pus 
Mna-sith’-eus 
Mnas-i-ti’-mus 
Mna’-son 
Mne-mar -chus 
Mné’-me 
Mné’-mon 
Mne-mos’-y-ne 
Mne-sech’-mus 
Mne-sar’-chus 
Mné‘-si-cles 
Mne-sil’-o-chus 
Mne-sim’-a-che 
Mne’-sim’-a-chus 
Mne-siph’-i-lus 


Mne-sip-tol’-e-mus 


Mne-sis’-tra-tus 
Mne-sith’-eus 
Mne-si-ti’-mus 
Mnés’-ter 
Mnés’-theus 
Mo-ag’-e-tes 
Mo’-chus 
Mo-cil’-la 
Mod-e-ra’-tus 
Mod-es-ti’-nus 
Mo-des’-tus 
Mod’-i-us 
Mce-rag’-e-nes 
Mo’-ris 
Me’-ro 
Mee’-ro-cles 
Moi’-ra 
Moi-rag’-e-tes 
Mol’-e 
Mol’-i-on 
Mol’-i-o-nes 
Mol-lic’-u-lus 
Mol’-on 
Mo-lor’-chus 
Mo-los’-sus 
Mol-pad’-i-a 
Mol-pag’-o-ras 
Mol’-pis 
Mo’-lus 
MOo’-mus 
Mo-ne’-ses 
Mo-né'-ta 
Mon’-i-ma 
Mon’-i-mus 
Mon’-i-us 
Mon-o-ba’-zus 
Mo-nce’-cus 
Mon-ta’-nus 
Mo-ni’-ni-us 
Mon’-y-chus 
Mop’-sus 
Mor’-cus 

Mor’ -i-us 
Mor’-mo 
Mor-mol'-y-ce 
Mor’-pheus 
Mor’-pho 
Mor’-si-mus 
Mor’-y-chus 
Mor’-zes 
Mos-cham’-par 
Mos’-chi-on 
Mos-cho-pi'-lus 
Mos’-chus 
Mos'’-tis 
Mo-thd’-ne 
Mi-ci-a 
Mu-ci-a-nus 
Mu-gil-la’-nus 
Mul'-ci-ber 
Mi’-li-us 
Mum’-mi-a 
Mam’-mi-us 


Mu-na’-ti-us 
Mu-uych’-i-a 
Mur-ci-a 
Mur’-cus 
Mu-ré’-na 
Mur-ra’-nus 
Mur-rhé’-di-us 
Mi’-sa 

Mi’-se 
Mu-se’-us 
Mus’-ca 
Mu-si-ca’-nus 
Mu-so-ni-a -nug 
Mu-s0’-ni-us 
Mus-tel’-la 
Mus’-ti-us 
Mu-ti-a’-nus 
Mi-til-us 
Mi’-ti-nes 
Mi’-ti-us 
Mi’-to 
Mu-ti’-nus 
My-ag’-rus 
My-ca-1é’-si-des 
My-ca-les’-si-a 
My-cé’-ne 
My-cer-i’-nus 
Myg’-don 
My-i’-a 
My-i-ag’-rus 
Myl’-lus 
My-nis’-cus 
Myn’-ni-o 
My-rep’-sus 
My-ri’-na 
My-ri’-nus 
Mjy’-ris 
Myr-mé'-ci-des 
Myr’-mex 
Myr’-mi-don 
My’-ro 
My’-ron 
My-ro-ni-a’-nus 
My-r0'-ni-des 
Myr’-rha 
Myr’-si-lus 
Myyr’-sus 
Myr’-ti-lug 
Myr’-tis 
Myr’-to 
Myr-to-es’-sa 
Myr’-ton 
Mys-cel’-lus 
My’-si-a 
My’-son 
My-ti-lé’-ne 


Na-bar-za’-nes 
Nab-dal’-sa 
Na’-bis 
Nab-o-nas’-gar 
Nac’-ca 
Ne’-ni-a 
Ne'-vi-a 
Ne’-vi-us 
Na-mii’-s@ 
Nan’-ni-i 
Nan’-no 
Nar-cex’-us 
Nar-cis’-sus 
Nar’-ses 
Nas’-a-mon 
Nas’-ci-o 
Na-sen’-ni-us 
Na-si’-ca 
Na-sid-i-é’-nus 
Na-sid’-i-us 
Na’-so 
Na-ta’-lis 
Nat’-ta 
Nau-bol’-i-des 
Nau’-bo-lus 
Nau-clei’-des 
Nau’-cra-tes 
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Nau-cy’-des 
Nau-mach’-i-us 
Nau’-pli-us 
Nau: sic’-a-a 
Nau-sic’-ra-tes 
Nau-sim’-e-don 
Nau-sin’-o-us 
Nau-siph’-a-nes 
Nau-sith’-o-us 
Nau’-tes 
Na’-vi-us 
Nax’-us 
Ne-e’-ra 
Ne-al’-ces 
Ne-an’-thes 
Ne-ar’-chus 
Ne-broph’-o-nus 
Neb’-rus 
Nec’-o 
Nec-tan’-a-bis 
Nec-tar’-i-us 
Ned’-a 
Ne-dii’-sia 
Né'-is 
Ne-lei’-des 
Neé’-leus 
Nem’-e-a 
Ne-mei’-us 
Ne-mev’-tes 
Ne-mes-i-i’-nus 
Nem’-e-sis 
Ne-mes’-i-us 
Ne-oc’-les 
Ne-o-1a’-us 
Né’-on 
Né’-o-phron 
Ne-oph’-y-tus 
Ne-op-tol’-e-mus 
Neph’-e-le 
Nep’-os 
Ne-po-ti-a’-nus 
Nep-tu-ni’-ne 
Nep-ti’-nus 
Ne-rat’-i-us 
Né’-re-is 
Ne-rei’-us 
Né’-reus 
Né’-ri-tus 
Ner’-i-us 
Ner’-o 
Ner-u-li’-nus 
Ner’-va 
Ne-sai’-a 
Ne-si-0'-tes 
Né’-so 
Nes’-sus 

Nes -tor 
Nes-tor’-i-des 
Nes-tor’-i-us 
Ni-ce’-a 
Ni-ce-ar’-chus 
Ni-ce’-as 
Ni-cee’-ne-tus 
Ni-cag’-o-rag 
Ni-can’-der 
Ni-ca’-nor 
Ni-car’-chus 
Ni-car’-e-te 
Ni-ca’-tor 
Ni’-ce 
Ni-cé’-pho-rus 
Ni-cé’-ra-tus 
Ni’-ce-ros 
Ni-cé’-tas 
Ni’-ci-as 
Ni-cip’-pe 
Ni-cip’-pus 
Ni'’-co 
Ni-co-bi’-la 
Ni-co-bi’-lus 
Ni-coch’-a-reg 
Ni’-coc-les 
Ni-coc’-ra-tes 
Ni-coc’-re-on 
Ni-co-da’-mus 
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Ni-co-dé’-mus 
Ni-co-d6’-rus 
Ni-co-la’-us 
Ni-col’-o-chus 
Ni-co-mach’-i-deg 
Ni-com’-a-chus 
Ni-co-mé’-des 
Ni-con 
Ni-coph’-a-nes 
Ni'-co-phon 
Ni-cos’-the-nes: 
Ni-cos’-tra-te 
Ni-cos'-tra-tug 
Nig’-er 
Ni-gid’-i-us 
Ni-grin-i-a’-nus: 
Ni-gri’-nus 
Ni’-leus 
Ni-lox’-e-nus 
Ni’-lus 
Nin’-ni-us 
Ni’-nus 
Nin’-y-as 
Ni’-o-be 
Ni-pha’-tes 
Ni’-reus 
Ni’-sus 
Ni-t0’-cris 
No-bil’-i-or 
Noc’-tu-a 
No-do’-tus 
No-men-ta’-nug. 
Now’-i-a 
Nom/’-i-us 
Nom’-os 
NOo’-na-cris 
No-ni-a’-nug= 
NO’-ni-us 
Non’-no-sus 
Non’-nus 
NO’-rax 
Nor-ba’-nus. 
Nor’-ti-a 
Nos’-sis 
Nos’-tia 
Nos’-ti-mus 
No-thip’-pus 
No-va-ti-@-nus 
No-vya’-tus 
No-vel’-li-us 
No-vel’-lus 
No-ven’-si-les 
Nov’-i-us 

Nox 

Niv-ci-us 
Ni’-ma 
Nu-mé’-ni-us 
Nu-mer’-i-a 
Nu-mer-i-d’-nug. 
Nu-mer’-i-us 
Nu-mes’-ti-us 
Nu-mi-ci-us 
Nu’-mi-da 
Nu-mid’-i-cug 
Nu-mid’-i-us 
Nu-mis-i-a’-nus: 
Nu-mis’-j-us 
Num/’-i-tor 
Nu-mi-t0’-ri-ua 
Num’-mi-us 
Nu-m0’-ni-us 
Nyc-té'’-is 
Nyc’-teus 
Nyc-tim’-e-ne 
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Nym-phid-i-a@’ nue 


Nym-phid’-i-us 
Nyny-phis 
Nym’-phi-us 
Nym-pho-do’-rus. 
Nym-phoa’-o-tus. 
Nyp’-si-us 

NYy’-sa 

Ny-see’-us 
Ny-si’-a-des 
Ny’-sus 


5324 Classical and other Ancient Names. 
O-ar’-ses O-lym’-pi-us Or’-pheus Pal-lan’-ti-as Pa-ro’-reus Pei’-thon 
Q-ax’-es O-lym’-pus Or-phid’-i-us Pal’-las Par-rha’-si-us Pe-lag’-i-us 
Ob’-la-chus O-lyn’-thi-us Or’-phi-tus Pal-lé’-ne Par-tha-mas’-ir-is Pel’-a-gon 
Ob’-o-das O-lyn’-thus Or-sab’-a-ris Pal-lé’-nis Par-tha-mas'-pa-tes Pel-a-gon’-i-ug 
Ob’-ri-mus O-ma’-di-us Or-sil’-o-chus Pal'-lor Par-then’-i-a Pe-lar’-ge 
Ob’-se-quens O’-mi-as Or’-ta-lus Pal’-ma Par-then-i-& -nus Pe-las’-ga 
Ob-sid’-i-us Om’-bri-mus Or-thag’-o-ras Pam’-me-nes Par’-the-nis Pe-las'-gus 
Ob’-si-us 4 Om’ -bri-us Or’-thi-a Pamn’-phil-a Par-then’-i-us Pe-lei’-des 
Ob-ul-tro’-ni-us Om’-pha-le Or-ti-ag’-on Pam-phil’-i-das Par-then-o-pe’-us Pel-e-thrd’-n1-t, 
O-ca-lei’-a Om-phal’-i-on Or-tyg’-i-a Pam’-phi-lus Par-then’-o-pe Pé'-leus 
Oc'-ci-a O-ne’-thus Orx’-i-nes Pam’-phos Par’-then-os Pel’-i-a-des 
O-ce-an’-i-des O-nas-i-mé’-des O-si'-ris Pam’-phy-lus Pa-rys’-a-tis Pel’-i-as 
O-cé’-a-nus O-nas’-i-nius O'-si-us Pam-prep’-i-us Pas-cha-si’-nus Pe-lig’-nus 
O-cel’-la On’-a-sus Os'-ro-e8 Pan Pa’-se-as Pel’-len 
O-cel-1a’-te O-na’-tas Os’-sa Pan-a-cé’-a Pa’-si-as Pel-10’-ni-a 
O-cel-li’-na On’-ca Os-sip'-a-g8 Pan-a-chee'-a Pa-si-comp’-sa Pel-o-pei’-8 
O-cel’-lus On-ce’-us Os-t0’-ri-us Pa-ne’-nus Pa-sic’-ra-tes Pe-lop’-i-dag 
Och’-i-mus On-ches’-tus O-ta-cil’-i-a Pa-ne’-ti-us Pas’-i-das Pel’-ops 
Och’-us On’-cus O-ta-cil’-i-us Pa-ne’-to-lus Pas-i-mé’-lus Pel’-or 
Oc’-nus O-né’-sas O-ta’-nes Pa-ne’-us Pa-sin'-i-cus Pe-na’-tes 
Oc’-re-a On-e-sic’-ri-tus Oth’-o Pan’-a-res Pa’-si-on Pe-né’-i-ug 
O-cri'-si-a O-né’-si-lus O-tho-ni-a -nus Pa-nar’-e-tus Pa-siph’-a-e Pe-nel’-e-o8 
Oc-ta'-vi-a O-nes’-i-mus Oth-ry’-a-des Pan’-cra-tes Pa-siph’-i-lus Pe-ne)’-0-pe 
Ov-ta-vi-a/-Dus O-nes’‘-tes Oth-ry’-neus Pan’-cra-tis Pa-sip’-pi-das Pen-e-tra’-lis 
Oc-ta’-vi-us O-né’-tor O-tré’-ra Pan-crat’-i-us Pa-sit’-e-les Pen’-nus 
Oc-to-ré’-nus O-nom’-a-cles Ot’-reus Pan’-da Pa-sith’-e-a Pen-tad’-i-ug 
O-cyd’-ro-mus On-o-mace'-ri-tus O’-tus Pan-dar’-e-08 Pas-si-@’-nus Pen-thes-i-lef’-9 
O-cy p’-e-te On-o-mar’-chus O’-tys Pan’-da-rus Pas’-tor Pen’-theus 
O-cyr’-ho-e On-o-mas’-tus O'-vi-a Pan-dé’-mos Pa-tex’-ci Pen’-thi-lus 
Od-e-na’-thus On-o-san’-der O-vid’-i-us Pan-di’-on Pa-tz’-cus Pen’-u-la 
O-di’-tes O-phel’-i-on O-yi'-ni-us Pan-di-on’-i-de Pat’-a-reus Pep-a-gom’-e-num 
Od’-i-us O-phel’-i-us O'-vi-us Pan-d0’-ra Pa-tel’-la Peph-re’-do 
O-do-a’-cer O-phel’-las Ox’-a-thres Pan-d6’-rus Pa-ter’-cu-lus Pe-pro’-me-ne 
O-dys’-seus O-phel’-tes Ox-y-ar’-tes Pan’-dro-sos Pa-ter’-nus Pé'-ra 
Gi-ag’-rus Oph’-i-on Ox-yd’-a-tes Pan’-dus Pa-tis’-cus Pe-ree’-thus 
Ci’-ax O-pil’-i-us Ox’-y-lus Pan-hel-Ié’-ni-us Pat-i-zel’-theg Per-cen’-ni-us 
Gi’-ba-lus O-pi -mi-a Ox-yn’-tas Pan’-i-des Pa-tri’-ci-us Per-dic’-cas 
(’-ba-res O-p/-ini-us Ox-yth’-e-mis Pan-o-d6’-rus Pa-trob’-i-us Per’-dix 
Gi-bd’-tas Op’-i-ter Pan-om-phe’-us Pa-troc’-les Per-e-gri’-nug 
G-cu-men’-i-us Op-i-ter’-ni-us Pan’-0-pe Pa-troe’-lus Pe-ren’-nis 
(i’-di-pus Op’-la-cus Pa-ca’-ri-us Pan’-o-peus Pa-troph’-i-lus Per’-e-us 
G@-nan’-the Op’-pi-a Pa-ca-ti-a’-nus Pa-no’-pi-on Pa-trd’-us Per’-ga-mos 
Gi’ -neus Op-pi-an’-i-cus Pa-cii’-tu-la Pa-nop’-tes Pa-tul’-ci-ug Per’-ga-mus 
h’-ni-as Op-pi-a’-nus Pa-ca’-tus Pan’-sa Pat’-zo Per-i-an’-der 
k’-0-e Op-pid’-i-us Pac-ei-a/-nus Pan’-ta-cles Pau’-la Per-i-boe’-a 
G-nom-ar’-chus Op’-pi-us Pac’-ci-us Pan-te’-nus Pau-li-d’-nus Per-i-clei’-tug 
G-noi’-a-us Op’-si-us Pa-cen’-sis Pan-tal’-e-on Pau-li’-na Per’-i-cles 
G-n0’-ne Op-ta’-tus Pach’-es Pan-tau’-chus Pau-li’-nus Per-i-clym’-e-nug 
CH-nop’-i-des O-ra’-ta Pa-cho’-mi-us Pan-tel’-e-us Paw’-lu-lus Pe-ric’-ly-tus 
G-nop’-i-on Or-bi-a’-na Pa-chym’-e-res Pan-thei’-a Pau’-lus Per-ic-ti’-o-ne 
Gi-not’-ro-px Or-bic’-i-us Pac-i-a’-nus Pan-thee’-dus Pau-san’-i-ag Per-i-é'-res 
Gi-nd’-trus Or-bil’-i-us Pa-cid’-i-i Pan'-tho-us Pau’-si-as Pe-rig’-e-nes 
G:-0-ba’-zus Or’-bi-us Pa-cil’-i-us Pan’-ti-as Pau-si’-ras Per-i-1a/-us 
(E’-o-clus Or-bd’-na Pa-co-ni-a’-nus Pan-tu-lé’-i-us Pau-sis’-tra-tua Pe-ril’-lus 
G-ol’-y-cus Or’-chi-us Pa-cO’-ni-us Pan-ur’-gas Pau’-son Per-i-mé’-de 
G:-6/-nus Or-chiv’-i-us Pac’-o-rus Pa-ny’-a-sis Pax Per-i-mé’-deg 
i-sal’-ces Or-chom’-e-nus Pac’-ti-us Pa-pe’-us Pax-2'-a Per-i-mé’-le 
@-tol’-i-nus Or-civ’-i-us Pac’-ty-as Paph’-i-a Pax’-a-mus Per’-i-phas 
Gi-tos’-y-rus Or-dov’-i-ces Pa-cul’-la Paph’-us Pa-zal’-las Per-i-phé’-teg 
h’-ty-lus O-ré'-a-des Pa-ci’-via Pa’-pi-a Pe-da’-ni-us Pé’-ro 
O-fel’-la O-ré'-as Pa-cu’-vi-us Pa’-pi-as Pe-dar’ -i-tas Pe-rol’-la 
O-fel’-lus O-rei’-thy-ia Pe’-an Pa-pin-i-@’-nus Pe-da’-ri-us Per-pen’-na 
O-fi’-li-us O-res’-tes Pe-a’-ni-us Pa-pin’-i-us Ped-i-a’/-nus Per-per’-na 
O-g0'-a O-res’-theus Pe’-on Pa-pi’-ri-us Ped’-i-as Per-pet’-u-us 
O-gul'-ni-us O-res-til’-la Pe-0'-ni-a Pa'-pi-us Ped-i-as’-i-mus Per-se'-us 
O-gy'-ges Or-get’-o-rix Pe-0'-ni-us Pap’-pus Ped’ -i-us Per'’-se 
O-gy’-gus Or-i-ba/-si-us Pe-ris’-a-des Pa -pus Ped’-o Per-sé’-i-des 
O-i’-cles O-rig’-e-nes Pe-ti’-nus Pap’-y-lus Pe-du-cse-a/-nus Per-seph’-o-ne 
O-i’-leus O-ri'-on Pe’-tus Pa'-ra Pe-dii’-cre-us Per’-ses 
Ol'-bi-a-des Or’-me-nus Pag-a-se’-us Par’-a-lus Pé-ga-sus Per’-seus 
O’-len Or’-neus Pa-gon’-das Par’-cxe Pei-re’-us Per’ -si-cus 
O-len’-ni-us Or-no-do-pan’-tes Pal-z-ol’-o-gus Par’-dus Pei-ran’-thus Per’-si-us 
O’-len-us Or-ny’-ti-on Pa-le’-mon Pa-ré’-g0-ros Pei’-ra-sus Per’-so 
Ol’-li-us Or’-ny-tus Pa-le’-pha-tus Pa-rei'-a Pei-ré’-ne Per’ -ti-nax 
Ol-o-pher’-nes O-rd'-des Pa-les-ti’-nus Par’-is Pei-rith’-o-us Pes-cen’-ni-ua 
O!'-o-rus O-roe-ban’-ti-us Pal’-a-mas Pa-ris’-a-des Pei’-ro-038 Pes-si-nun’-tig 
Ol’-tha-cus O-re’-ses Pal-a-mé’-des Par-men’-i-des Pei-san’-der Pet'-e-os 
O-lyb’-ri-us O-re’-tes Pal-a-ti’-nus Par-men’-i-on Pei-sé’-nor Pet’-i-cus 
O-lym’-ni-us Or’-o-lus Pal’-es Par-men-is’-cug Per’-si-as- Pe-til’-li-ug 
O-lym’-pi-a-cus O-rom’-e-don Pal-fii’-ri-us Par’-me-non Pei-sid’-i-ce Pe-ti’-nes 
O-lym’-pi-as O-ron’-tes Pal-i-ca’-nus Par-men’-sis Pei-sis-trat’-i-da Pet-o-si’-ris 
O-lyi’-pi-cus O-ron’-ti-us Pal’-i-cus Par’-mys Pei-sis'-tra-tus Pe-tree’-a 
O-lym-pi-o-dd’-rus O-ron-to-ba’-tes Pal'-la-das Par-nas’-sus Péi’-son Pe-tree’-us 
O-lym’-pi-on Or-o-pher’-nes Pal-lad’-i-us Par-né'-thi-us Pei-thag’-0-ras Pe-tré’-i-us 
O-lym-pi-os’-the-nes O-r6'-si-us Pal-lan’-ti-a Par nov’-i-us Pei’-tho Pet’-ri-chus 
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Pe-tri-cor’-di-us 
Pé-tro 

Pé@-tron 
Pe-trd’-nas 
Pe-trd'-ni-a 
Pe-tro-ni-a’-nus 
Pe-trd’-ni-us 
Pe-tro-sid’-i-us 
Pé'-trus 
Peu-ces’-tas 
Peu-cet’-i-us 
Phac’-ra-ses 
Phe’-ax 
Phe’-di-ma 
Phe’-di-mus 
Phe’-don 
Phe’-dra 
Phee’-dri-as 
Phe’-drus 
Phe’-i-nus 
Phe’-mon 
Phe-nar’-e-te 
Phe’-ne-as 
Phe-nip’-pus 
Phen’-na 
Phen’-nus 
Pheen’-ops 
Phes’-tus 
Pha’-e-thon 
Pha-e-thon’-ti-es 
Pha-e-thi’-sa 
Pha-gi’-ta 
Pha-le’-cus 
Phal’-a-crus 
Pha-lan’-thus 
Phal’-a-ris 
Phal’-ces 
Phal’-e-as 
Pha-lé’-reus 
Pha-lé’-ri-on 
Pha-lé’-rus 
Pha-li’-nus 
Pha’-me-as 
Phan’-es 
Phan’-i-as 
Phan’-o-cles 
Pha-noc’-ri-tus 
Phan-o-dé’-mus 
Pha-nod’-i-cus 
Pha-nom’-a-chus 
Pha-nos’-the-nes 
Phan’-o-teus 
Pha-noth’-e-a 
Phan-tas’-i-a 
Phan’-ton 
Pha’-on 
Pha-rac’-i-das 
Pha-ras’-man-es 
Pha’-rax 
Pha’-ris 
Phar-ma-cei’-a 
Phar-mac’-i-des 
Phar-na-ba’-zus 
Phar’-na-ces 
Phar-na-pa’-tes 
Phar-nas’-pes 
Phar-nil’-chus 
Phar’-us 
Phar-y-ge’-a 
Pha’-sis 
Pha-yl’-lus 
Phe-ci-a’-nus 
Phé’-geus 
Phei’-di-as 
Phei-dip’-pi-des 
Phei-dip’-pus 
Phei’-don 
Phé’-mi-us 
Phe-mon’-0-6 
Phen’-e-us 
Phe-re’-a 
Phe-rau’-las 
Pher-e-clus 
Phe-rec’-ra-tes 
Pher-e-cy’-des 


Phe-ren’-i-cus 
Pher’-es 
Phe-ré’-ti-as 
Pher-e-ti’-ma 
Phe-ré’-tus 
Pher’-on 
Phe-ri’-sa 
Phi’-a-lus 
Phi-gal’-i-a 
Phig’-a-lus 
Phil’-a 
Phil-a-del’-phus 
Phi-le’-ni 
Phi-le’-nis 
Phi-le’-us 
Phil’-a-ger 
Phil-ag’-ri-us 
Phil-am’-mon 
Phi-lar’-e-tus 
Phil-ar-gyr’-i-us 
Phil'-e 
Phil’-e-as 
Phi-lé’-me-nus 
Phi-lé’-mon 
Phi-lé’-si-as 
Phi-lé’-sius 
Phil-e-te’-rus 
Phi-lé’-tas 
Phi-lé’-tes 
Phi-leii’-me-nos 
Phil’-eus 
Phil’-i-a-das 
Phil’-i-das 
Phi-lin’-na 
Phi-l?-nus 
Phi-lip’-pi-cus 
Phi-lip’-pi-des 
Phi-lip’-pus 
Phi-lis’-cus 
Phi-lis’-ti-on 
Phi-lis’-tis 
Phi-lis’-tus 
Phil-1a’-ti-us 
Phil’-lis 
Phil’-ly-ra 
Phil’-o 
Phi-loch’-a-res 
Phil-o-char’-i-das 
Phi-loch’-o-rus 
Phil’-o-cles 
Phi-loc’-ra-tes 
Phi-loc-té’-tes 
Phil-o-da-mei’-a 
Phil-o-da’-mus 
Phil-o-dé’-mus 
Phi-lod’-i-ce 
Phi-lod’-o-tus 
Phi-le’-tius 
Phi-log’-e-nes 
Phil-o-la’-us 
Phi-lom’-a-chus 
Phil-o-ma’-ter 
Phil-o-mé@’-la 
Phil-o-me-lei’-des 
Phil-o-mé’-lus 
Phil-om-nés’-tus 
Phil-o-mi’-sus 
Phil’-on 
Phi-lon’-i-cus 
Phi-lon’-i-des 
Phi-lon’-o-e 
Phi-lon’-o-me 
Phi-lon’-o-mus 
Phi-lop’-a-tor 
Phil’-o-phron 
Phil-o-poe’-men 
Phi-lop’-o-nus 
Phil-o-steph’-a-nu 
Phil-o-stor -gi-us 
Phi-los’-tra-tus 
Phi-16'-ta 
Phi-10'-tas 
Phi-loth’-eus 
Phil-o-ti’-mus 
Phi-lox’-e-nus 


Phil-o-zd’-e 
Phil’-ti-as 
Phi-li’-me-nus 
Phi-lus’-ci-us 
Phi-lyl’-li-us 
Phil’-y-ra 
Phi’-neus 

Phin’ -ti-as 
Phieg’-on 
Phleg’-y-as 
Phie’-on 
Phii’-as 
Phob’-us 
PhoO’-cas 
Phd’-ci-on 
Pho'-cus 
Pho-cyl’-i-des 
Phee-ba’-di-us 
Phee'-be 
Phee’-bi-das 
Phee’-bus 
Phe-nic’-i-des 
Phe’ -nix 
Phol’-us 
Phor’-bas 
Phor-bé’-nus 
Phor’-ci-des 
Phor’-cus 
Phor-cyn’-i-des 
Phor’-mi-on 
Phor’-mis 
Pho-rd’-neus 
Pho-rd’-nis 
Phos’-pho-rus 
Pho-ti’-nus 
Phd’-ti-us 
Phox’-i-das 
Phra-at’-a-ces 
Phra-a’-tes 
Phrad’-mon 
Phran’-za 
Phra-or’-tes 
Phra-sa-or’-tes 
Phras’-i-us 
Phrat-a-gil’-ne 
Phrat-a-pher’-nes 
Phrix’-us 
Phron’-tis 
Phron’-ton 
Phryg’-i-a 
Phry-gil’-lus 
Phry’-lus 
Phry -ne 
Phry’-nich-us 
Phry-nis’-cus 
Phryn’-nis 
Phry’-non 
Phry’-nus 
Phthi’-a 
Phthi-us 
Phur’-nes 
Phur-ni’-tus 
Phyl’-a-cus 
Phy-lar’-chus 
Phy’-las 
Phj’-les 
Phy’-leus 
Phyl’-i-das 
Phy!’-li-das 
Phyl’-lis 
Phyl-lod’-o-ce 
Phy-rom’-a-chus 
Phys-a-der’-a 
Phys’-si-as 
Phyt’-a-lus 
Phyt’-on 
Phyx’-i-us 
Pic’-tor 
Pi-cum’-nus 
Pi’-cus 
Pi'-er-i-des 
Pi'-er-us 
Pi’-et-as 
Pil’-i-a 
Pil’-i-ns 


Pi-lum’-nus 
Pim-plé’-is 
Pi-na’-ri-a 
Pi-na’-ri-us 
Pin’-dar-us 
Pin’-na 
Pin’-nes 
Pin’-ni-us 
Pin’-thi-a 
Pi’-nus 
Pin’-y-tus 
Pi'-o-nis 
PY’-pa 
Pi'-si-as 

Pi’-so 

Pi’-son 
Pis’-ti-us 
Pis’-ton 
Pis-tox’-e-nus 
Pit-a-na’-tis 
Pit’-a-ne 
Pith-o-la’-us 
Pith’-on 
Pit'-i-o 
Pit’-ta-cus 
Pit’-the-us 
Pit’-y-reus 
Pit’-ys 

Pi’-us 
Pix-6'-da-rus 
Pla-cid’-i-a 
Plac’-i-dus 
Plac’-i-tus 
Ple-td'-ri-us 
Plag-u-lé'-i-us 
Plan-ci’-na 
Plan’-ci-us 
Plan’-cus 
Plan’-ta 
Pla-ni’-des 
Pla-tw’-a 
Plat’-o 
Pla-td’-ni-us 
Plat’-or 
Plau’-ti-a 
Plau-ti-a’-nus 
Plau-til’-la 
Plau’-ti-us 
Plau’-tus 
Plei’-a-des 
Plé’-i-on-6 
Pleis-te’-ne-tus 
Pleis-tar’-chys 
Pleis’-the-nes 
Pleis-to'-a-nax 
Ple-min’-i-us 
Plem-ne’-us 
Plen’-ni-us 
Ple-sim’-a-chus 
Pleu-ra’-tus 
Pleii’-ron 
Plex-au’-re 
Plex-ip’-pus 
Plin’-i-us 
Plis-to-ni’-cus 
Ploc’-a-mus 
Plo-ti’-na 
Plo-ti-nus 
Pld’-ti-us 
Plu-tar’-chus 
Pli’-ti-on 
Pli’-to 
Pli’-ton 
Pli’-tus 
Plu’-vi-us 
Pny-tag’-o-ras 
Pod-a-lei’-ri-us 
Po-dar’-ces 
Po-dar’-ge 
Pe'-as 
Poe-man’-der 
Pe’-na 

Pe’ -ni-us 
Po-go-na’-tus 
Pol-e-mar’-chus 


Po-lem’-i-us 
Po-lem’-o-cles 
Pol-e-moc’-ra-tes 
Pol’-e-mon 
Pol’-i-as 
Pol’-i-chus 
Pol’-i-eus 
Pol-i-or-c& -tes 
Pol’-is 

Pol’-i-tes 
Pol-i-i’-chos 
Pol’-la 

Pol’-les 

Pol’-lex 

Pol-li-a -nus 
Pol’-li-o 

Pol'’-lis 
Pol-li’-tia 
Pol’-lux 

Pd’-lus 
Pol-y-2’-nus 
Pol-y-an’-thes 
Pol-y-a-ra'-tus 
Pol-y-ar’-chus 
Pol-y-bi'-a-des 
Po-lyb’-i-us 
Pol-y-bee’-a 
Pol-y-bd’-tes 
Pol’-y-bus 
Pol-y-ca’-on 
Pol-y-car’-pus 
Pol-y-cas’-te 
Po-lych’-a-res 
Pol-y-char’-mus 
Pol-y-clei’-tus 
Pol’-y-cles 
Pol-yc'-ra-tes 
Pol-yc’-tor 
Pol-yd’-a-mas 
Pol-y-dam’-na 
Pol-y-dec’-tes 
Pol-y-deg’-mon 
Pol-y-deit’-ces 
Pol-y-d0’-ra 
Pol-y-d0’-rus 
Pol-y-ei’-des 
Pol-y-ei’-dus 
Pol-y-eiic’-tus 
Pol-yg-nd’-tus 
Po-lyg -o-nus 
Pol-y-hym’-ni-a 
Pol-y-i’-dus 
Pol-y-mé'-de 
Po-ly-mé’-la 
Pol-ym-nés’-tus 
Pol-ym’-ni-a 
Pol-y-nei’-ces 
Pol-y-pé’-mon 
Pol-y-phan’-tas 
Pol-y-phé’-mus 
Pol'-y-phron 
Pol-y-po-é’-tes 
Pol-y-sper’-chon 
Pol-y-steph’-a-nus 
Po-lys’-tra-tus 
Pol-y-tech’-nus 
Pol-y-ti’-mus 
Po-lyx’-e-na 
Po-lyx-en’-i-das 
Po-lyx’-e-nus 
Po-lyx’-o 
Pol-y-zé’-lus 
Po-m0’-na 
Pom-pe’-di-us 
Pom-pé'-i-a 
Pom-pe-i-4’-nus 
Pom-pé’-i-us 
Pom-pil’-i-us 
Pom-pd'-ni-a 
Pom-pd'-ni-us 
Pom-po-si-a’-nus 
Pomp-ti’-nus 
Pom’-py-lus 
Pon’-ti-a 
Pon-ti-d/-nus 


Pon’-ti-cus 
Pon-tid’-i-a 
Pon-tid’-i-us 
Pon-ti-fic’-i-us 
Pon-til’-i-us 
Pon-tin’-i-us 
Pon’-ti-us 
Pon’-tus 
Po-pil’-li-a 
Po-pil’-li-us 
Pop-u-ld’-ni-® 
Por’ -ci-a 
Por-ci'-na 
Por’-ci-us 
Por-phyr’-i-o 
Por-phyr’-i-on 
Por-phyr’-i-us 
Por-phy-ro-gen’-i-tus 
Por’-ri-ma 
Por’-sen-a, Por-sé’-na 
Por-tha’-on 
Por-ti-ca’-nus 
Por-tii’-nus 
PO’-rus 

Pos’-ca 
Po-sei-dip’-pus 
Po-sei’-don 
Po-sei-d6’-ni-us 
Po-si’-des 
Pos-sid’-i-us 
Pos’-sis 
Pos-tu’-mi-a 
Pos-tii'-mi-us 
Post-u-mu-lé’-nus 
Post’-u-mus 
Post-ver’-ta 
Post-vo'-la 
Po-tam’-i-us 
Pot’-a-mo 
Pot’-a-mon 
Po-the’-us 
Po-thei’-nus 
Po-thi’-nus 
Poth’-os 
Pot’-i-tus 
Po-td’-ne 
Pre-cil’-i-us 
Pre-co-ni’-nus 
Pre-nes-ti’-na 
Pre’-sens 
Pre-tex-ta’-tus 
Prat’-i-nas 
Prax-ag’-0-ras 
Prax-as’-pes 
Prax’-i-as 
Prax-id’-a-mas 
Prax-id’-i-ce 
Prax-il’-la 
Prax’-i-on 
Prax-iph’-a-nes 
Prax’ -i-tas 
Prax-it’-e-les 
Prax-ith’-0-& 
Prax’-o 
Prec’-i-a 
Prec-i-a’-nus 
Prec’-i-us 
Prep-e-la’-us 
Pres’-bon 
Pre-sen-té’-i-us 
Pri’-a-mus 
Pri-a-pa’-ti-us 
Pri-ap’-us 
Pri-mi-gen’-i-@ 
Pri’-nus 
Pris’-ca 
Pris-ci-d’-nus 
Pris-cil’-la 
Pris-cil-li-2’-nus 
Pris-ci’-nus 
Pris’-cus 
Pri-ver’-nas 
Pro-#’-re-si-us 
Prob’-a 
Prob’-us 
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Proc’-as 
Proch’-i-rus 
Pro-cil’-la 
Pro-cil’-li-us 
Pro-cil’-lus 
Pro-clei’-a 
Proc’-les 
Proc’-lus 
Proc’-ne 
Pro-cop’-i-us 
Proc’-ris 
Pro-crus’-tes 
Pro-cu-lé'-i-us 
Proe’-u-lus 
Prod’-i-cus 
Pro-dd’-rus 
Pree -tus 
Prom-a-chor’-ma 
Prom -a-chus 
Pro-math’-i-des 
Pro-mé’-theus 
Pro-nz'-a 
Pro-nap’-i-des 
Prd’-nax 
Pron’-o-e 
Pron’-o-mus 
Pron’-o-us 
Prd’-nu-ba 
Pro-per’-ti-us 
Pro-pin’-quis 
Pros-er’-pi-na 
Pros’-per 
Pros-ta’-ti-us 
Pro-tag’-o-ras 
Prot-a-gor’-i-des 
Pro-tar’-chus 
Prd’-te-as 
Pro-tes-i-1#-us 
Prd’-teus 
Proth-o-é’-nor 
Proth’-o-us 
Pro-to-ge-nei’-a 
Pro-tog’-e-nes 
Prot’-ys 
Prox’-e-nus 
Prox’-i-mus 
Pru-den’-ti-us 
Pri’-si-as 
Pryt’-a-nis 
Psam’-a-the 
Psam-a-to-si’-ris 
Psam-men’-i-tus 
Psam’-mis 
Psam-mit'-i-chus 
Psa’-on 
Psel’-lus 
PsI’-ax 
Psil’-as 
Psoph’-is 
Psy’-che 
Psy-chris’-tus; 
Pter’-as 
Pter’-e-las 
Ptol-e-me’-us 
Ptol’-i-chus 
Pto’-us 
Pu-blic’-i-a 
Pu-blic’-i-us 
Pu-blic'-o-la 
Pu-blil’-i-a 
Pu-blil’-i-us 
Pi’-bli-us 
Pi’-dens 
Pu-di-cit’-i-a 
Pul-chel’-lug 
Pul’-cher 
Pul-cher’-i-a 
Pi’-lex 
Pul’-fi-o 
Pul’-lus 
Pul-vil’-ius 
Pu-pi-é’-nus 
Pu-pil’-lus 
Pi’ -pi-us 
Pur-pi’-re-o 


Pii’-si-o 
Pyg-me’-us 
Pyg-mal’-i-on 
Pyg’-mon 
Pyl’-a-des 
Py-le’-men-es 
Pyl’-as 
Py-rach’-mon 
Py-reech’-mes 
Py’-ra-mus 
Py-ran’-der 
Py-rei’-cus 
Py’-res 
Pyr-gen’-sis 
Pyr’-gi-on 
Pyr-got’-e-les 
Pyr-i-lam’-pes 
Py-rom’-a-chus 
Pyr’-rha 
Pyr’-rhi-as 
Pyr’-rhon 
Pyr’-rhus 
Py-the’-ne-tus 
Py-thag’-o-ras 
Pyth-an’-ge-lus 
Py-tha-ra’-tus 
Py’-the-as 
Py’-then 
Py-ther’-mon 
Py-ther’-mus 
Py’-thes 

Py -theus 
Py’-thi-as 
Py-thi-on’-i-ce 
Py’-this 
Py’-thi-us 
Py-tho-clei’-des 
Py’-tho-cles 
Py-thoce’-ri-tus 
Py-tho-da’-mus 
Py-thod’-i-cus 
Py-tho-d6'-ris 
Py-tho-dd’-rus 
Py’-thon 
Py-thon’-i-cus 


Quad-ra-til’-la 
Quad-ra’-tus 
Quad’-ri-frons 
Quad-ri-ga’-ri-us 
Quar-ti’-nus 
Quer-que-tu-li/-nze 
Qui’-es 
Qui-é’-tus 
Quin-ti-a’-nus 
Quin-til-i-@’-nus 
Quin-til’-i-us 
Quin-til’-lus 
Quin’-ti-us 
Quin’-tus 
Qui-ri-na’-lis 
Qui-ri’-nus 


Ra-bi’-ri-us 
Ra-b0’-ni-us 
Ra-bu-lé’-i-us 
Ra-cil’-i-a 
Ra-ril’-i-us 
Ra’-ci-us 
Re’-ci-us 
Ra-go’-ni-us 


~ Ral’-la 


Raim’-mi-us 
Ram’-nus 
Ram’-ses 
Ra’-ni-us 
Ra-vil’-la 
Re-bi’-lus 
Re-car'-a-nus 
Re-cep’-tus 
Rec’-tus 
Re-dic’-u-lus 
Red’-ux 


Re-ga-li-a’-nus 
Re-gil’-la 
Re-gil-len’-sis 
Re-gil’-lus 
Re-gi’-nus 
Reg’-u-lus 
Rem’-mi-us 
Rem’-us 
Re-pen-ti’-nus 
Re-po-si-a’-nus 
Res’-ti-o 
Res-ti-ti’-tus 
Rhad-a-man’-thus 
Rhad-a-mis’-tus 
Rham-ni'-si-a 
Rham’-phi-as 
Rhamp-sin’-i-tus 
Rham’-ses 
Rh@’-ri-as 
Rhas-cw’-po-ris 
Rhas’-cus 
Rhé’-a 
Rhe-gi’-nus 
Rhé’-gi-o 
Rhein’ -ni-us 
Rhe-o-mith’-res 
Rhes-cil’-po-ris 
Rhé’-sus 
Rhe-té’-nor 
Rhex-é’-nor 
Rhi-@’-nus 
Rhin’-thon 
Rhod’-e 
Rho-dei’-a 
Rhod-o-gii/-ne 
Rhod’-on 
Rhod’-o-pe 
Rhod’-o-phow 
Rhod“o-pis 
Rhod’-os 
Rhe’-cus 
Rhee-me-tal’-ces 
Rhe’-o 
Rhe-té-i-a 
Rhee’-tus 
Rhop’-a-lus 
Ric’-i-mer 
Ro-bi'-gus 
RO’-ma 
Ro-ma’-nus 
Ro-mil’-i-us 
Ro’-mu-lus 
RO’-mus 
Ros-cil’-lug 
Ros’-ci-us 
Ro-si-@ -nus 
Rox-a’-na 
Ru-bel’-li-us 
Ru-bré’-nus 
Ri-bri-a 
Ri-bri-us 
Ru-fil/-la 
Ru-fil/-lus 
Ru-fin-i-a-nus 
Ru-fi’-nus 
Rw’-fi-o 
Ri’-fi-us 
Ri’-fo 

Ri’-fus 

Ri’-ga 
Rul-li-a’-nus 
Rul’-lus 
Ru-mil’-i-a 
Ru-mi’-na 
Run-ci’-na 
Ri’-pa 
Ru-pil’-i-us 
Ri’-pi-us 
Rus’-ce 

Rus’-ci us 
Ri’-si-us 
Ri’-so 

Ri’-sor 
Rus-ti-#-nus 
Rus-ti-cel’-li-us 


Rus-ti-cel’-lus 
Rus’-ti-cus 
Rus’-ti-us 
Ru-til’-i-a 
Ru-til’-i-us 
Rw’ -ti-lus 


Sab’-a 
Sab’-a-ces 
Sab’-a-con 
8a-ba’-zi-us 
Sab’-ba 
8a-bel’-li-us 
Sa-bel’-lus 
Sa-bic’-tas 
Sa-bid’-i-us 
Sa-bi’-na 
Sa-bin’-i-a 
Sa-bin-i-a’-nus 
Sa-bi’-nus 
Sa-bri’-na 
Sab’-u-la 
Sa-bi’-ra 
Sab’-us 
Sac’-a-das 
Sac’-cus 
Sa-cer’-dos 
Sa-cra’-ti-vir 
8a’-cro-vir 
Sad’-a-les 
Sad’-o-cus 
Sad-y-at/-tes 
Se’-ni-us 
Se’-vi-us 
Sa-fin’-i-us 
Sag-a-ri’-tis 
Sa-git’-ta 
8a’-i-tis 
Sa-la’-ci-a 
Sal’-a-con 
Sa-le’-thus 
Sal’-a-mis 
Sa-las’-sus 
Sa-lée’-i-us 
Sal-gan’-eus 
Sal’-i-a 
Sal-i-é’-nus 
Sal-i-na’-tor 
Sal-lus’-ti-us 
Sal-m6’-neus 
Sa-16’-me 
Sa-10'-ni-a 
Sa-lo-ni’-na 
Sa-lo-ni’-nus 
8a-l0’-ni-us 
Sal’-pi-on 
Sal’-ti-us 
Sa-lus’-ti-us 
Sal'-vi-a 
Sal-vi-a’-nus » 
Sal-vid-i-é’-nus 
Sal’-vi-us 
Sa-lyn’-thi-us 
Sam’ -i-a 
Sam’-i-us 
Sam-mon’-i-cus 
Sam/’-o-las 
San-chu-ni’-a-thon 
San’-cus 
Sanc’-tus _ 
San’-da-cus 
San-dd’-ces 
San-dro-cot’-tus 
San’-ga 
San-gar’-i-us 
San’-ni-o 
San-nyr’-i-on 
San-quin’-i-us 
San’-tra 
Sa-o-con-d@/-ri-us 
8a’-on 
Sap’-i-ens 
Sap’-pho 
Sar-an-té’-nus 


Classical and other Ancient Names. 


Sav’-a-pis 
Sar’-as 
Sar-dan-a-pa/-lus 
Sar’-do 
Sar’-dus 
Sar’-na-cus 
Sar’-on 
Sa-rd’-nis 
Sar-pé’-don 
Sar-pe-don’-i-8 
Sar’-ra 

Sar’-us 
Sa-ser’-na 
Sas-san’-i-dea 
Sas’-si-a 
Sat’-a-ces 
Sat-as’-pes 
Sat-i-bar-za/-nes 
Sat-ri-é’-nus 
Sat’-ri-us 
Sat-u-ré’-i-us 
Sa-ti’-ri-us 
Sa-tur’-ni-a 
Sa-tur-nig’-e-na 
Sa-tur-ni’-nus 
Sa-tur’-ni-us 
Sa-tur’-nus 
Sa-tyr’-i-on 
Sa-tyr’-i-us 
Sat/-y-rus 
Sau-fé’-i-us 
Sau’-ras 
Sau’-ri-as 
Sau-rom’-a-tes 
Sa-ver’-ri-o 
Sax’-a 
Sax’-u-la 
Sce’-a 
Sce-va 
Sce-vi'-nus 
Sce’-vi-us 
Sce’-vo-la 
Sce’-us 
Sca-man’-der 
Sca-man’-dri-us 
6can’-ti-a 
Scan-til’-la 
Scan-ti’-ni-us 
Scan’-ti-us 
Scap’-ti-us 
Scap’-u-la 
Scar’-pus 
Scau-ri’-nus 
Seau’-rus 
Sceph’-rus 
Scer-di-la’-i-das 
Sched’-i-us 
Sche’-neus 
Sci’-pi-o 
Sci’-ras 
Sci’-ron 
Sci-rd’-ni-des 
Sci’-rus 
Sclé’-ri-as 
Scop’-as 
Scd’-pa-sis 
Sco-pe-li-a’-nus 
Scor-pi-a’-nus 
Seri-bd'-ni-a 
Scri-bo-ni-a’-nus 
Scri-bd’-ni-us 
Scro’-fa 
Scyl’-ax 
Scyl’-es 
Scyl’-la 
Scyl'-lis 
Scym’-nus 
Scyth’-es 
Scyth-i-#-nus 
Scy-thY -nus 
Se-bd’-sus 
Seb’-rus 
Se-cun-di-nus 
Se-cun’-dus 
Se-dig’-i-tus 


Se-dii’-li-us 
8e-ges’-ta 
Se-ges’-tes 
Se-get’-i-a 
Seg-i-mé’-rus 
Seg-i-mun’-dus 
Seg’-o-nax 
Se-gii’-li-us 
Se-ja’-nus 
Se-lé’-ne 
Se-lé’-nus 
Se-lei’-ci-dae 
Se-let’-cus 
Sé’-li-us 
Sel’-li-us 
Sem’-e-le 
Se-mi’-ra-mis 
Se’-mo 
Sé’-mon 
Sem-pro’-ni-& 
Sé’-mus 
Sen’-e-ca 
Se-nec’-i-o 
Sep’-pi-us 
Sep-tic’-i-us 
Sep-til’-i-us 
Sep-tim’-i-a 
Sep-tim-i-a’-nus 
Sep-tim’-i-us 
Sep-tim-u-1é'-i-us 
Sep’-ti-mus 
Se-pul’-li-us 
Se-ques’-ter 
Se-ram’-bus 
Se-ra’-pi-o 
Se-ra’-pio 
Se-ra’-pi-on 
Se-ra’-pis 
Se-re’-na 
Se-re-ni-a’-nus 
Se-ré’-nus 
Ser’-gi-a 
Ser’-gi-us 
Ser’-mo 
Ser-ra’-nus 
Ser’-tor 
Ser-t0’-ri-us 
Ser-ve'-us 
Ser-vi-#-nus 
Ser-vil’-i-a 
Ser-vil-i-a nus 
Ser-vil’-i-us 
Ser’-vi-us 
Se-sds’-tris 
Ses’-ti-us 
Seth’-on 
Seti’-thes 
Se-vé’-ra 
Se-ve-.. a/-nug 
Se-ve-ri’-na 
Se-vé’-rus 
Sex’-ti-a 
Sex-til’-i-a 
Sex-til’-i-us 
Sex’-ti-us 
Sex’-tus 
Si-bu’-ri-us 
Si-byl’-la 
Si-byn’-ti-us 
Si-byr’-ti-us 
Si-ca’-nus 
Bic’-ca 
Sic’-ci-us 
Si-che’-us 
Si-cin’-i-us 
Si-cin’-nus 
Sic’-u-lus 
Sic’-y-on 
Si’-da 
Si-dé’-ro 
Si-dd’-ni-us 
Sig-o-ve’-sus 
§i-la’-na 
8i-1a’-ni-on 
Si-la’-nus 
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81-len-ti-d’-r-us 
§i-1é’-nus 
Si-lie’-i-us 
Sil’-i-o 
Sil’-i-us 
Sil’-lax 
Sil’-o 
Sil’-us 
Sil-va’-nus 
Sil’-vi-us 
Sim-a-ris’-tus 
‘Sim/-e-on 
Sim/’-i-lis 
Sim’-mi-as 
Sim’-o-is 
Si-m0’-ni-des 
Sim’-plex 
Sim-plic’-i-us 
87’-mu-lus 
Si’-mus 
SY’-nis 
Sin’-na-ces 
Sin’-o-e 
Sin’-on 
* Si-nd’-pe 
Sip’-y-lus 
Si-pyr’-rhi-cas 
Si-ré’-nes 
Si-ric’-i-us 
Si-rd’-na 
Si-sam’-nes 
Si-sen’-na 
Sis’-i-nes 
Sis-y-gam’-bis 
Sis’-y-phus 
Si-tal’-ces 
S8Y-thon 
8i’-to 
Sit’-ti-us 
Six’-tus 
Smer’-dis 
Smer-dom’-e-nes 
Smi7-lis 
Smin’-theus 
Smyr’-na 
So-z’-mus 
§80’-cles 
80'-cra-tes 
Soe’'-mis 
So-f0’-ni-us 
Sog-di-a’-nus 
So-li’-nus 
Sol’-on 
§0’-mis 
Som’-nus 
86’-pat-er 
So-phe’-ne-tus 
So-phag-a-sé’-nus 
80’-pha-nes 
Soph’-i-a 
Soph-i-a’-nus 
§80’-phi-lus 
Soph’-o-cles 
So-phon’-i-as 
Soph-o-nis’-ba 
Soph’-ron 
Soph-ro-nis’-cus 
So-phron’-i-us 
Soph’-us 
Sop’-o-lis 
Sop’-y-lis 
So-ré/-nus 
8o0-r0’-ri-a 
So-sai'-der 
Sos’-i-a 
Sos-i-a’-nus 
Sos’-i-as 
So-sib’-i-us 
§0’-si-cles 
So-sic’-ra-tes 
So-sig’-e-nes 
So-si’-nus 
So-sip’-a-ter 
So-siph’-a-nes 
Bo-sip’-o-lis 


So-sip’-pus 
Sd’-sis 
So-sis’-tra-tus 
So-sith’-eus 
Sos’-i-us 
Sos’-pit-a 
Sos’-the-nes 
Sos’-tra-tus 
S0’-sus 
80’-ta-des 
So-tei’-ra 
8o’-ter 
So-té’-ri-chus 
So-té’-ri-cus 
So-té’-ri-das 
§0’-ti-on 
So-zom’-e-nus 
Spar-ga-pi’-ses 
Spar’-sus 
Spar’-ta 
Spar’-ta-cus 
Spar-ti-a’-nus 
Spar’-ton 
Spei’-o 
Spen’-di-us 
Spen’-don 
Spe-ra’-tus 
Sper-chei’-us 
Sper’-thi-as 
Speu-sip’-pus 
Sphe’-rus 
Sphod’-ri-as 
Spin’-tha-rus 
Spin’-ther 
Spith-ri-da/-tes 
Spi-tyn’-chas 
Spod’-i-us 
Spon’-gi-a 
Spon-si-a’-nus 
Spor’-us 
Spu-rin’-na 
Spu-ri’-nus 
Spur’ -i-us 
Squil’-la 
Squil’-lus 
Sta-bé’-ri-us 
Stad’-i-eus 
Stal’-li-us 
Staph’-y-lus 
Sta-san’-der 
Sta-sa’-nor 
Stas’-e-as 
Sta-sic’-ra-tes 
Sta-si’/-nus 
Stas’-i-ce-cus 
Sta-sip’-pus 
Sta-tei’-ra 
Sta-ti-a/-nus 
Sta-til’-i-a 
Sta-til’-i-us 
Sta-ti’-nus 
Sta’-ti-us 
Stat’-or 
Sta-to’-ri-us 
Stau-ra’-ci-us 
Stel’-la 
Stel’-li-o 
Sten’-i-us 
Sten’-tor 
Sten-y-clé’-rus 
Steph’-a-nus 
Ster-ci’-li-us 
Ster’-o-pe 
Ster’-o-pes 
Ster-tin’-i-us 


_ Ste-sag’-o-ras 


Ste-san’-der 
Ste-sich’-o-rus 
Ste-si-clei’-des 
Sté’-si-cles 
Ste-sim’-bro-tus 
Sthei’-no 
Sthe-ne-bee’-a 
Sten-e-la’-i-das 
Sthen’-e-las 


Sthen’-e-le 
Sthen’-e-lus 
Sthen’-is 
Sthen’-i-us 
Stich’-i-us 
Stil’-be 
Stil’-i-cho 
Stil’-o 

Stil’-po 
Stim’-u-la 
Sti’-pax 
Sto-bee’-us 
Stol’-o 
Stom’-i-us 
Strab’-ax 
Strab’-o 
Stra-te-go-pt’-lus 
Strat/-i-us 
Strat’-o-cles 
Strat’-o-las 
Strat’-on 
Strat-o-ni’-ce 
Strat-o-ni’-cus 
Strat/-tis 
Strom-bich’-i-des 
Stron-gyl’-i-on 
Stroph’-i-us 
Struc’-tus 
Stri’-thas 
Stym-pha’-li-des 
Stym-pha’-lus 
Si’-bu-lo 
Su-é’-di-us 
Su-é’-ti-us 
Su-e-t0’-ni-us 
Su-fé’-nas 
Si’-i-das 
Sul’-ca 

Sul’-la 
Sul-pic’-i-a 
Sul-pic-i-a/-nus 
Sul-pic’-i-us 
Sum-ma@’-nus 
Si’-per-a 
Su-per’-bus 
Su-per-i-a’-nus 
Si’-ra 
Sur-din’-i-us 
Su-ré’-nas 
Su-sa’-ri-on 
Sy’-a-ger 
Sy-che’-us 
Sy-en’-ne-sis 
Syl-va’-nus 
Syl’-vi-us 
Sy’-me 
Sym’-ma-chus 
Sym-pos’-i-us 
Syn-cel’-lus 
Sy-né’-si-us 
Syn’-no-on 
Syn’-ti-pas 
Syn’-tro-phus 
Syph’-ax 
Syr’-i-a-cus 
Syr-i-a’-nus 
Syr’-inx 
Syr’-mus 
Syr’-us 


Tab’-a-lus 
Tac-fa-ri -nas 
Tac’-i-ta 

Tac’ -i-tus 
Ta-con’-i-deg 
Te'-na-rus 
Ta-las’-si-us 
Tal’-a-us 
Ta-lei -des 
Tal’-na 
Tal-thyb’-i-us 
Ta-mis'-i-us 
Tam’-os 
Tam’-phi-lus 


Tan’-a-gra 
Tan’-a-quil 
Tan’-ta-lus 
Ta-ni’-si-i 
Ta-ni-si-us 
Taph’-i-us 
Tap’-po 
Tap’-pu-lus 
Tar’-a-cus 
Ta-ran’-tus 
Tar’-as 
Ta-ra’-ti-a 
Ta-rax-ip’-pus 
Tar-ché’-si-us 
Tar-ché'-ti-us 
Tar’-con 
Tar-con-dim’-o-tus 
Tar’-pa 
Tar-pé’-i-a 
Tar-quin’-i-us 
Tar-quit’-i-us 
Tar-run-té’-nus 
Tar’ -ta-rus 
Ta-ri’-ti-us 
Tas-gé’-ti-us 
Tat-i-a’-nus 
Tat’-i-us 
Tau’-re-a 
Tau’-re-us 
Tau'-ri-ca 
Tau-ri’-nus 
Tau'-ri-on 
Tau-ris’-cus 
Tau-ro-ceph’-a-lus 
Tau-rop’-o-lis 
Tau’-rus 
Tax’-i-les 
Ta-yg’-e-te 
Teb’-rus 
Tec-mes’-sa 
Tec-te’-us 
Teg-e-a -tes 
Teg’-u-la 
Te-gyr -i-us 
Tei-ré’-si-as 
Tel’-a-mon 
Tel’-chin 
Tel-chi’-nes 
Te-leb’-o-as 
Te-le-clei’-des 
Té’-le-cles 
Té’-le-clus 
Te-leg’-o-nus 
Te-lem’-a-chus 
Te-lem’-nas-tus 
Té’-le-mus 
Te-le-ni’-cus 
Tel’-e-on 
Te-leph’-a-nes 
Tel-e-phas’-sa 
Té’-le-phus 
Tel’-es 
Tel-e-sar’-chi-des 
Tel-e-sar-chus 
Te-les’-i-as 
Te-les’-i-cles 
Tel-e-sil’-la 
Tel-e-si’-nus 
Tel-e-sip’-pa 
Tel’-e-sis 
Tel’-e-son 
Te-les’-pho-rus 
Te-les’-tas 
Te-lei’-ti-as 
Té’-li-nes 
Tel’-lin 
Tel’-lus 
Tel-mis’-si-us 
Tel-phi’-sa 
Té-lys 
Te-men’-i-dee 
Tem-en-i'-tes 
Tem’-e-nus 
Temp-sa’-nus 
Ten’-er-ns 


Té’-nes 
Ten’-nes 
Te-ram’-bus 
Te-ren’-ti-a 
Te-ren-ti-d-nus 
Ter-en-til’-la 
Ter-en-til’-lus 
Te-ren’-ti-us 
Té’-res 
Té’-reus 
Te-ril’-lus 
Ter’-mi-nus 
Ter-pan’-der 
Terp’-nus 
Terp-sich’-o-re 
Terp’-si-cles 
Terp’-si-on 
Ter-ra-sid’-i-us 
Ter’-ti-a 
Ter’-ti-us 
Ter-tul-li-@’-nus 
Ter-tul-li’-nus 
Ter-tul’-lus 
Tes’-ta 
Te’-thys 
Tet’-ri-cus 
Tet’-ti-us 
Teti’-cer 
Teti’-ta 
Teu-ta’-mi-as 
Teu’-ta-mus 
Teu’-ta-rus 
Teu’-thras 
Teu-ti’-a-plus 
Tet’ -ti-cus 
Tha’-is 
Thal’-a-mus 
Tha-las’-sa 
Tha-las'-si-us 
Tha-lei’-a 
Thal-e-le’-us 
Thal’-es 
Tha-lé’-tas 
Tha-lé’-tis 
Tha-li’-a 
Thal’-lo 
Thal’-lus 
Thal’-na 
Thal’-pi-us 
Tham’-y-ris 
Tham’-y-rus 
Than’-a-tos 
Thau’-ma-cus 
Thau’-mas 
The-e-té’-tus 
The-ag’-e-nes 
The-a’-ges 
The-a’-no 
The-ar’ -i-das 
The-ar -i-des 
Thé’-be 

Thei'-a 
Thei’-as 
Thei’-o-das 
Thei’-so-& 
Thelx-i'-on 
Them’-is 
Them’-i-son 
The-mis’-ta 
Them-is-tag’-0-ras 
The-mis’-ti-us 
The-mis’-to 
The-mis-to-cle?’-a 
The-mis’-to-cles 
Them-is-tog’-e-nes 
The-mis’-tus 
The-o-chres’-tus 
The’-o-cles 
The-oc’-li-us 
The-o-clym’-e-nus 
The-o-cos’-mus 
The-oc’-ra-tes 
The-oc’-ri-nes 
The-oc’-ri-tus 
The-o-cy -des 


The-o-dec’-tes 
The-od’-o-cus 
The-o-d6'-ra 
The-o-do-ré’-tus 
The-o-do-ri’-cus 
The-o-d6’-ri-das 
The-o-d6o’-rus 
The-o-d6'-si-us 
The-od’-o-ta 
The-o-d0’-ti-us 
The-od’-o-tus 
The-og’-e-nes 
The-og-n@’-tus 
The-og’-nis 
The-og-nos’-tus 
The-ol’-y-tus 
The-om’-e-don 
The-o-mes’-tor 
The-om-nas’-tus 
The-om-nes’-tus 
Thé’-on 
The-on’-das 
The-on’-o-e 
The-oph’-a-ne 
The-oph’-a-nes 
The-o-phi-lis’-cus 
The-oph’-i-lus 
The-o-phras’-tus 
The-o-phy-lac’-tus 
The-v-pom’-pus — 
The-op’-ro-pus 
The-o-seb’-i-a 
The-o-ti’-mus 
The-ox’-e-na 
The-ox-@ -ni-us 
The-ox’-e-nus 
The-ox’-o-tus 
The-ram’-e-nes 
The-rap‘-ne 
Thé’-ras 
Thé’-wi-cles 
The-rim’-a-chug 
The-rod’-o-ma 
Ther’-mus 
Thé'-ro 

Thé’-ron 
Ther-san’-der 
Ther-si'-tes 
Thé’-seus 
The-sim’-e-nes 
Thes’ -ni-a 
Thes-pel’-a 
Thes’-pis 
Thes’-pi-us 
Thes-sa-lo-nf -c@ 
Thes’-sa-lus 
Thes’-ti-us 
Thes’-tor 
Thet’-is 
Thei-das 
Thim’-bron 
This’-be 

Tho’-on 
Tho-ra’-ni-as 
Tho’-rax 
Thras’-e-a 
Thras’-i-us 
Thras’-on 
Thra-son’-i-des 
Thras’-y-as 
Thras-y-bi’-lus 
Thras-y-de'-us 
Thra-syl’-la 
Thra-syl’-lus 
Thra-sym’-a-chua 
Thras-y-mé’-des 


. Thi’-cles 


Thu-cyd’-i-des 
Thu-dip’-pus 
Thu-gen’-i-des 
Thi’-ro 
Thy’-as 
Thy-es'-tes 
Thym-bre’-us 
Thym’-e-le 
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Thym’-i-lus 
Thy-moch’-a-res 
Thy-mee’-tes 
Thy-mon’-das 
Thy-d’-ne 
Thy-d’-neus 
Thy-phei'-ti-des 
Thyr’-sus 
Thy’-us 
Tib-er-i’-nus 
Ti-bé'-ri-us 
Ti-bee’-tes 
Ti-bul’-lus 
Ti-bur’-ti-us 
Tic’-i-da 
Ti-cin’-i-us 
Ti-gel-li -nus 
Ti-gel’-li-us 
Ti-gra’-nes 
Til’-li-us 
Til-pht’-sa 
Ti-me’-a 
Ti-me’-ne-tus 
Ti-mez’-us 
Ti-mag’-e-nes 
Ti-ma-gen’-i-das 
Ti-ma-gen’-i-des 
Ti-mag’-o-ras 
Ti-1oan’-dra 
Ti-man’-thes 
Ti-mar’-chi-des 
Ti-mar’-chus 
Ti-mar’-e-te 
Ti-ma@ -si-on 
Tim-a-sith’-e-us 
Ti-ma’-si-us 
Ti-mé’-si-as 
Ti-moch’-a-res 
Ti-moch’-a-ris 
Tim-o-clei’-a 
Tim’-o-cles 
Ti-moe’-ra-tes 
Ti-moc’-re-on 
Ti-moc’-ri-tus 
Tim-o-la’-us 
Ti-mol’-e-on 
Ti-mom’-a-chus 
Ti’-mon 
Ti-m0’-nax 
Ti-md’-ni-des 
Ti-moph’-a-nes 
Ti-mos’ -the-nes 
Ti-mnos’-tra-tus 
Ti-moth’-e-us 
Ti-mox’-e-nus 
Tin’-ca 
Ti’-phys 
Ti-ré’-si-as 
Tir-i-ha’-zus 
Ti-ri-da’ -tes 
Ti’-ro 

Ti’-ryns 
Ti-sag’-o-ras 
Ti-sam’-e-nus 
Ti-san’-der 

TY -si-as 
Ti-sic’-ra-tes 
Ti-si-é’-nus 
Ti-siph’-o-ne 
Ti-siph’-o-nus 
Ti-sip’-pus 
‘Tis-sa-pher’-nes 
TY-tan 
Ti-ta-ré’-si-us 
Ti-tho’-nus 
Ti-thor’-e-a 
Ti-thraus'-tes 
Tit-i-a’-na 
Tit-i-a@’-nus 
Tit’-i-as 
Ti-tid’-i-us 


Ti-tin'-i-a 
Ti-tin-i-a’-nus 
Ti-tin’-i-us 
Tit’-i-us 
Ti-ti’-ri-us 
Ti-tur’-ni-us 
Tit’-us 
Ti’-tyr-us 
Tit’-y-us 
Tle-pol’-e-mus 
Tm0’-lus 
Tol’-mi-des 
To-lum’-ni-us 
Tol’-y-nus 
Tom’-y-ris 
Ton-gil’-i-us 
To-ran’-i-us 
Tor-qua’-ta 
Tor-qua’-tus 
Tox’-eus 
Tox-ot’-i-us 
Trab’-e-a 
Tra-cha’-lus 
Tra-gis’-cus 
Tra ja’-nus 
Tram-be’-lus 
Tran-quil-li’-na 
Tran-quil’-lus 
Trau’-lus 
Tre-bat’-i-us 
Tre-bel-li-a’-nus 
Tre-bel-li-é’-nus 
Tre-bel’-li-us 
Treb’-i-us 
Tre-bo-ni-a'-nus 
Tre-bd’-ni-us 
Tre-mel’-li-us 
Trem’-u-lus 
Tri-a’-ri-a 
Tri-a’-ri-us 
Tri-bo-ni-a’-nus 
Tri-bi’-nus 
Tric-ci-@-nus 
Tri-cip-i-ti’ nus 
Tri-co-10’-nus 
Tri-cos’-tus 
Tri-gem i-nus 
Trig-o-nel’-a 
Tri’-o-pas 
Triph’-y-lus 
Trip-tol’-e-mus 
Tri-te’-a 
Tri-tan’-nus 
Tri-tan-teech’-mes 
Tri’-ton 
Tri-td'-nis 
Tro’-zon 
Trog’-us 
Trd’-i-lus 
Troph’-i-lus 
Troph’-i-mus 
Tro-phd’-ni-us 
Try-phe’-na 
Tryph’-er-us 
Try ph-i-o-d0’-rus 
Tryph-o-ni’-nus _ 
Ti’-ber-o 
Tu-ber’-tus 
Tub’ u-lus 
Tuce’-ca 
Tuc’-ci-a 
Tuce’-ci-us 
Tu-die’-i-us 
Tu-di-ta’-nus 
Ti'-gi-o 
Tul’-li-a 
Tul-li’-nus 
Tul’-li-us 
Tul’-lus 
Tu-ra’-ni-us — 
Tur’-bo 
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Tur’-ci-us 
Tur’-dus 
Tur’-i-a 
Tu-rib’-i-us 
Tur’-i-us 
Tur’-nus 
Tur-pil’-i-a 
Tur-pil-i-a/-nus 
Tur-pil’-i-us 
Tur’-pi-o 
Tur-ra/-ni-us 
Tur-ri’-nus 
Tur’-rus 
Tur-sé’-li-us 
Tu-rul’-li-us 
Tus-ci-a’-nus 
Tus-cil’-i-us 
Tus’-cus 
Tu-te-li’-na 
Tw’-ti-a 
Tu-ti-ca/-nus 
Tu-til’-i-us 
Tu’-ti-us 
Tu’-tor 
Tych’-e 
Tych’-i-cus 
Tych’-i-us 
Tych’-on 
Ty’-deus 
Tym’-nes 
Tym’-pan-us 
Tyn-dar’-eus 
Tyn-dar’-i-on 
Ty-phe’-us 
Ty’-phon 
Ty-ran’-ni-on 
Tyr-i-as’-pes 
Ty’ -ro 
Tyr-rhé’-nus 
Tyr’-rheus 
Tyr-te’-us 


U-cal’-e-gon 
Ul-pi-a’-nus 
Ul'-pi-us 
Ul'-tor 
U-lys’-ses 
Um-bré’-nus 
Um-brie’-i-us 
Um-brdo’-ni-ug 
Um-mid’-i-a 
Um-mid’-i-us 
U’-pis 
U’-ran-i-a 
U-ran’-i-us 
U'-ran-us 
Ur-bi-ca 
Ur-bie’-i-us 
Ur’-bi-cus 
Ur-gu-la’-ni-a 
Ur-gu-la-nil’-la 
Ur-sa’-ni-us 
Ur-si-ci’-nus 
Ur’-sus 


Vac'-ca 
Vac’-cus 
Va-cii’-na 
Val’-ens 
Val-en-tin-i-#’-nus 
Va-len-ti’-nus _ 
Va-len’-ti-us 
Va-ler’-i-a 
Va-ler-i-a’-nus 
Va-ler’-i-us 
Val’-gi-us 
Val’-li-us 
Van’'-gi-o 
Van'-ni-us 


Va-ra’-nes 
Va-ré’-nus 
Var'-gu-la 
Var-gun-té’-i-us 
Va-ril’-i-a 
Var-i-sid’-i-us 
Var’ -i-us 

Var’ -ri-us 
Var’-ro 
Var-ro-ni-a -1us 
Va’-rus 
Vat'-i-a 
Va-ti-ca’-nus 
Va-tin’-i-us 
Vec’-cus 
Vec-ti-é’-nus 
Véc'-ti-us 
Vé'-di-us 
Ve-get’-i-us 
Ve-hil’-i-us 
Ve-i-a’-ni-us 
Ve-i-an-ta’-nus 
Ve-i-en’-to 
Vej’-o-vis 
Ve-1a’-ni-us 
Vel’-e-da 
Vé'-li-us 
Vel-1é’-i-us 
Vel-lo-ca’-tus 
Ve-ni'-li-a 
Ven’-no 
Ven-nd’-ni-us 
Ven-tid’-i-us 
Ven-u-lé’-i-a, 
Ven-u-lé’-i-us 
Ven’-us 
Ve-nus’-tus 
Ve-ni’-ti-us 
Ve-ra’-ni-a 
Ve-ra’-ni-us 
Ve-ra’-ti-us 
Vé'-rax 
Ver-cin-get’-o-rix 


Ver-gas-il-lau’-nus 


Ver-gil-i-a’-nus 
Ver-gil’-i-us 
Ver-gob’-re-tus 
Ve-ri’-na 
Ver’-min-a& 
Ver’-res 
Ver’-ri-us 
Ver-ru-c0’-sus 
Ver-ti-cor’-di-a 
Ver-tum’-nus 
Ver-u-dos’-ti-us 
Ver-u-la -na 
Ver-u-la’-nus 
Vé’-rus 
Ves-cu-la’-ri-us 
Ves'-pa 
Ves-pas-i-a’-nus 
Ves-pas’-i-us 
Ves-pil’-lo 
Ves’-ta 
Ves’-ti-a 
Ves-til’-i-us 
Ves-ti’-nus 
Ves-tor’-i-us 
Ves-trit'-i-us 
Ves'-tri-us 
Ve-til’-i-us 
Vet-ti-é’-nus 
Vet’-ti-us 
Vet-u-li’-nus 
Ve-tul’-i-o 
Ve-tii'-ri-a 
Ve-ti’-ri-us 
Vet’-us 
Vi-ben’-na © 
Vi-bid’-i-a 
Vi-bid’-i-us 


Vib-i-é’-nus 
Vi-bil’-i-us 
Vib’-i-us 
Vib-u-1a’-nus 
Vib-u-]é’-nus 
Vi-bul’-li-us 
Vic’-a 
Vic'-tor 
Vic-t0'-ri-a 
Vic-to-ri’-nus 
Vic-t0'-ri-us 
Vie'-trix 
Vi-gel'-li-us 
Vi-gil’-i-us 
Vil’-li-us 
Vin-cen’-ti-us 
Vin’-dex 
Vin-dic-i-a’-nus 
Vin-dic’-i-us 
Vin-dul’-lus 
Vi-nic-i-a’-nus 
Vi-nic’-i-us 
Vin’-i-us 
Vi-o-lens 
Vip-sa’-ni-a 
Vip-sa’-ni-us 
Vir’ -bi-us 
Vir-dom’-a-rus 
Vir-gil-i-a’-nus 
Vir-gil’-i-us 
Vir-gi'-ni-a 
Vir-gi’-ni-us 
Vir-i-a’-thus 
Vir-i-dom’-a-rus 
Vir-i-pla’-ca 
Vir -i-us 
Vir’-tus 
Vis-cel-li’-nus 
Vis-é-i-us 
Vi-sel’-li-us 
Vi-sid’-i-us 
Vis'-o-lus 
Vi-tal-i-a@’-nus 
Vi -tal-is 
Vi-tel-li-a/.nug 
Vi-tel’-li-us 
Vit'-i-a 
Vi-tra’-si-us 
Vi-tri’-vi-us 
Vit’-u-lus 
Vir-i-@’-nus 
Vo-c0’-ni-us 
Voe’-u-la 
Vo-la-ci’-nus 
Vol-ca’-ti-us 
Vol’-e-ro 
Vol’-e-sus 
Vol’-ni-us 
Vo-log’-e-ses 
Vol’-sci-us 
Vo-luin’-ni-us 
Vo-lup’-i-a 
Vo-lu-sé’-nus 
Vo-lu-si-a’-nus 
Vo-li’-si-us 
Vol’-u-sus 
Vol-u-ti’-na 
Vo-r.5'-nes 
Vo-pis’-cus 
Vo-ra'-nus 
Vo-ti-é’-nus 
Vul-ca’-nus 
Vul-ca’-ti-us 
Vul’-so 
Vul-té’-i-us 
Vul-tur’-ci-us 


Xan’-the 
Xan/-thi-cles 
Xan’-thip’-pe 


Xan-thip’-pus 
Xan’-thus 
Xe-nz’-us 
Xe-nag’-0-ras 
Xe-nar’-cnus 
Xen’-a-res 
Xen’-i-a 
Xe-ni'-a-des 
Xen’-i-as 
Xen’-i-on 
Xen-o-clei’-a 
Xen-o-clei’-des 
Xen’-o-cles 
Xe-noc’-ra-tes 
Xe-noe’-ri-tus 
Xen-o-da’-mus 
Xe-nod’-i-ce 
Xe-nce’-tas 
Xen-o-mé'-des 
Xen’-on 
Xe-noph’-a-nes 
Xen-o-phan’-tus 
Xe-noph’-i-lus 
Xen’-o-phon 
Xer’-xes 
Xiph’-a-res 
Xiph-i-li’-nus 
Xii’-thus 


Za-cyn’-thus 
Za/-greus 
Za-lei’-cus 
Zal-mox’-is 
Za-molx’-is 
Zan’-clus 
Zar-bi-é'-nus 
Zar’ -ex 
Zar-i-ad’'-res 
Zar’ -zas 
Zeg-a-be’-nus 
Zé -i-las 
Zé'-lus 
Zé’-nas 
Zé’-neus 
Ze-ni-cé'-tus 
Zé’ -nis 
Zé'-no 
Ze-nob'-i-a 
Ze-nob’-i-us 
Zen-o-dd'-rus 
Ze-nod’-o-tus 
Zé -non 
Ze-n0'-ni-a 
Ze-noph’-a-nes 
Ze-noth’-e-mis 
Zeph-y-ri'-tis 
Zeph’-y-rus 
Ze-ryn’-thi-a 
Zé'-tes 
Zé’-thus 
Zeis 
Zeux'-i-a-des 
Zeux-i-da/-mug 
Zeux-ip’-pe 
Zeux-ip’-pus 
Zeux’-is 
Zi-bee’-tes 
Zig-a-bé’-nus 
Zo'-e 
Zee'-teus 
Zo'-i-lus 
Z0'-na-ras 
Zo-pyr -i-on 
ZO'-py-rus 
Zo'-ro-as’-ter 
Zo-ro-as’-tres 
ZO'-si-mus 
Zos-te’-ri-8 
Zot’-i-cus 
Zyg’-i-a 


ABBREVIATIONS anp CONTRACTIONS 
IN GENERAL USE. 


A., a. Adjective. 

A. Alto. 

A., ans, Answer. 

a., @ (Lat. ad), To; at. 

4, da, The like quantity of each. 

oo Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. 


A.A.A.S., American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


A.ASS. (Lat. Academie Antiqua- 
rine Societatis Socius.) Member 
of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 


A.B., Able-bodied Seaman. 


A.B. (Lat. artium bacealaureus), 
Bachelor of Arts. 


Abbr., Abbrev. Abbreviated, Ab- 
breviation. 


Abl., ablat. Ablative. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

A.B.8S. American Bible Society. 

A.C. A wae ante Christum), Before 
Christ. 


A,C.A. American Congregational 
Association. 


Ace., Accus, Accusative. 
Acc,, Acct. Account. 


A.D. (Lat. anno Domini), In the 
yearof our Lord. - 


A.D.C. Aide-de-camp. 

Ad., advi. Advertisement. 

Adj. Adjective. 

Adjt. Adjutant. 

Ad lib., Ad libit. (Lat. ad Wdsim), 

_ At pleasure. 

Adm. Admiral. 

Admr. Administrator. 

Admz. Administratrix. 

Adv. Adverb. 

4, Zit. (Lat. etatis), Of age, aged. 

A.F.A. Associate of the Faculty 
of Actuaries, 

A.G., Agt.-Gen, Adjutant-General. 

Ag. (Lat. argentum), Silver. 

Agi. Dept, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 


Agr., Agric. Agriculture, agricul- 
tural. 


Agi. Agent. 


A.H. (Lat. anno Hegire), In the 
ear of the Hegira, or flight of 
ohammed. 


4.HS. (Lat. anno humane salu- 
rit In the year of human salva- 
on. 


A.I_A, Associate of the Institute 
of Actuaries. 


A.K.C. Associate of King’s Col- 
lege, London, 

A.L. of H. American Legion of 
Honor. 

Ai, Ala, Alabama. 

Alas. Ter. Alaska Territory. 

Aid, Alderman. 

Alex, Alexander, 

Ay. Alfred. 

Alg. Algebra. 

AM. (Lat. anno mundi), in the 
year of the world. 


AM. (Lat. ante meridiem), Before 
noon. 
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A.M. (Lat. artium magister), Mas- 
ter of Arts. 


Am., Amer. America, American. 


Am, Asn. Sci. American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Amer, Phil. Soc. American Philo- 
sophical Society. 


Amt. Amount. 

A.N. Anglo-Norman. 

an, (Lat. anno), In the year. 
Anal. Analysis. 

Anat, Anatomy, anatomical. 
Anc. Ancient. 

Anon, Anonymous. 

Ans. Answer. 


A.N.S.S. Associate of the Normal 
School of Science. 


Ant., Antig. Antiquities, Antiqua- 
rian. 


Anthrop. Anthropology, Anthro- 
pological. 


Aor. Aorist. 


A.O.U, American Ornithologists’ 
Union. 


A.O.U.W. Ancient Order of United 
Worxmen. 


Ap., App. Apostle, apostles. 
Ap., Apl. April. 

A poc. Apocalypse, Apocrypha. 
A pog. Apogee. 

A pp. Appendix. 

approx. Approximate, -ly. 
Apr. April. 


A.P.S. Associate of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 


Ag. (Lat. agua), Water. 


A.P.A, American Protestant As- 
sociation, American Protective 
Association. 


A.Q.M. Assistant Quartermaster. 


A.Q.M.G. Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-General. 


A. R. (Lat. anno regni), In the 
rear of the reign. 


Ar. Arab. Arabic, Arabian. 


Ar., Arr. Arrive, arrives, arrived, 
arrival, 


A.R.A.' Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 


Arab. Arabic, Arabian.. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Arch. Architecture. 

Archeol, Archeology. 

Archd. Archdeacon. 

A.R.H.A. Associate of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. 

Arith. Arithmetic, Arithmetical. 

Ariz. Arizona. 

Ark. Arkansas. 

Arm, Armorican, Armenian. 

Arr. Arrive, arrives, arrived, ar- 
rival. 


A.R.R. (Lat. anno regni regis or 
regine), in the year of the 
king’s (or queen’s) reign. 

A.R.S.A. Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, 


A.RS.M. Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines, 


Art. Article, 
A.S,, A.-S. Anglo-Saxon. 
Asst. Assistant. 


A.S.S.U. American Sunday School 
Union. 


Assyr. Assyrian. 

Astrol. Astiology. 

Astron. Astronomy, astronomical. 
A.T.S. American Tract Society. 
Aity. Attorney. 

Aity.-Gen, Attorney-General. 


A.U.A. American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


A.U.C. (lat. anno urbis condite), 
In the year from the building of 
the city—Rome. 


Aug. Augmentative. 

Aug. Augustus ; August. 
Auail. Auxiliary. 

A.V. Authorized version. 
A.V, Artillery Volunteers, 
Avoir, Avoirdupois. 


B. Bass; Book. 

B., Brit. British. 

6. Born, 

B.A. Bachelor of Arts. [A.B] 
Bailt., Balto. Baltimore. 
Bank. Banking. 

Bap., Bapt, Baptist. 

Bar. Barrel, Barometer. 
Bart., Bt. Baronet. 

Bat., Batt. Battalion. 

bbl., bbls. Barrel, Barrels, 
B.C. Before Christ. 


B. Ch. (Lat. baccalaureus chi, ur- 
gia), Bachelor of Surgery. 


B.CL. (Lat. baccalaureus_ civilis 
legis), Bachelor of Civil Law. 


B.D. (Lat.baccalaureus divinitatis), 
Bachelor of Divinity.. 


Bd. Bound. 

Bdis. Bundles, 

Bds. Bound in boards, 

Beds. Bedfordshire. 

Belg. Belgic, Belgian. 

Ben., Benj. Benjamin. 

Berks. Berkshire. 

Bib. Bible, Biblical. 

Biog. Biography, biographical. 
Biot. Biology, biological. 


B.L., B.LL. (Lat. baccalaureus le- 
gum), Bachelor of Laws, 


bls. Bales. 


B.M. (Lat. baccalaureus medicine), 
Bachelor of Medicine. 


BM, B.Mus. (Lat. baccalaureus 
musice), Bachelor of Music. 


B.O. Branch Office. 

Boeh. Bohemian, or Czech. 
Bost. Boston. 

Bot. Botany, botanical. 


B.O.U. British Ornithologists’ 
Union. 


Bp. Bishop. 

Br., Bro. Brother. 

Bret. Bas-Breton, or Celtic of Brit- 
tany. 


Brig. Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. Brigadier-general. 
Brit, Britain, Britannia, British. 
B.S. Bachelor of Surgery. 


B.Sc. (Lat. baecalaureus scientia), 
Bachelor of Science. 


B.S.L. Botanical Society, London, 
Bt, Baronet. 

Bucks. Buckinghamshire, 

Burl. Burlesque. 

bush. Bushel. 

B.V. Blessed Virgin. 

B.V.M. Blessed Virgin Mary. 

bz., brs. Box, boxes. 


Cc. Cent. cents; Centigrade; Cen- 
time, centimes ; a hundred. 


GC, Cap. (Lat. caput), Chapter. 
C.A. Chartered Accountant. 
Cal. California. 

Cam., Camb. Cambridge. 
Cambs. Cambridgeshire. 
Cant. Canticle. 

Cant. [Cantaur.] 


Cantab. (Lat. Cuntabrigiensis), of 
Cambridge. 


Cantuar., Cant. (Mid. Lat. Cantua- 
ria), Canterbury. 


Cap. (Lat. caput), Capital, Chapter. 
Caps. Capitals. 

Capt. Captain. 

Card. Cardinal. 

Qarp. Carpentry. 

Cath, Catharine. 

Cath. Catholic. 

C.B. Companion of the Bath. 


C.C. Catholic clergyman, Catholic 
curate. 


C.D.S.O. Companion of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order. 


C.D.V. Carte-de-visite. 

C.£, Civil engineer. 

Cel. Celsius. 

Celt, Celtic. 

Cent. (centum), A hundred; Centi- 
grade. 

Centig. Centigrade. 

Cert., Certif. Certify, certificate. 

G. (Lat. confer), Compare. 

C. ft. Cubic feet. 


CG. ‘oeabala ; Commissary-gen- 
eral. 


CGS. Centimetre-gramme-seo- 
ond, 


Ch. Church ; Chapter. 

Chal. Chaldron. 

Chal., Chald. Chaldee. 

Chan. Chancellor, 

Chap. Chapter. 

Chas. Charles. 

Chem, Chemistry, chemieal, 

Ch, Hist. Church History. 

Chic, Chicago. 

Chin, Chinese. 

Chr. Christ); Christian, Chriato- 
pher. 

Chose. Chronology, chronologi- 
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Abbreviations and Contractions. 


CJ. Order of the Crown of India. | Gu. (Lat, cuprum), Copper. 
C.I.E, Companion of the Order of | Cub., Qu. ft. Cubic, Cubic foot. 


the Indian Empire. 
Cin. Cincinnati. 
Cit, Citation; Citizen. 
Civ, Civit. 
C.J. Chief Justice. 
Ci. Clergyman. 
Class. Classical. 
Olk. Clerk. 
em, Centimetres, 


CM. Certificated Master; Com- 
mon metre. 

CM. (Lat. chirurgie magisier), 
Master in Surgery. 


C.M.G. Companion of the Order of 
St. Michael and George. 


CM.Z.S. Corresponding Member 
of the Zoological Society. 


Q Company; county. 

C.9.D. Cash on delivery; Collect 
(payment) on delivery. 

Cogn. Cognate. 


Col. Colonel ; Colonial; Colossians ; 
Column. 


Col. Colorado. 
Coll. College. 


Collog. Colloquial, colloquialism, 
colloquially. 


Com. Commander; Commerce; 
Commissioner ; committee 3 


Commodore; Common. 

Comm. Commentary ; Commerce. 

Comp. Compare; Comparative; 
Comppund, compounded. 

Compar, Comparative. 

Compos. Composition. 

Com, ver, Common version, 

Con., contra. (Lat.), Against. 

Con. Or. Contra credit. 

Conch., Conchol. Conchology. 

Cong. Congregation, Congrega- 
tional, Congregationalist ; Con- 
gress 

Conj. Conjunction. 

Conn. Connecticut. 

Con. Sec. Conic sections. 

Contr. Contracted, contraction. 

Cop., Copt. Coptic. 

Cr. Corinthians. 

Cor, Mem. Corresponding member. 

Oorn. Cornwall, Cornish. 

Oorrup. Corruption, corrupted. 

Or. Sec Corresponding secretary. 

Cos. Cosine. 


C.P. Clerk of the Peace; Common 
Pleas. 


eink Clerk of the Privy 
cil. 


CPS. (Lat, custos privati sigilli), 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. 


Cr. Credit, creditor. 


CR. (Lat. Civus Remanus), Roman 
citizen. 


CR. (Lat. custos rotulorum), Kecpcr 
of the Rolls. 


Cres. Crescendo. 


Crim. con. Criminal conversation, 
or adultery. 


Cr Crystallog. Crystallogra- 
pay. 


C.S.A. Confederate States of 
America, 


C.S. Courtof Session, Clerk to the 
Signet. 


CSI. Companion of the Star of 
India. 


Csks. Casks. 

Ci. (Lat. centum), a hundred. 
Cc. Court. 

@., Conn. Connecticut. 

QT. Certified eacher. 


CT.A.U. Catholic Total Absti-’ 
nence Union, 


Qf.C. Cyclist Touring Club. 


Cur., Curt. Current—this month. 


Owt., A hundredweight; hundred- 
weights, 


Cye. Cyclopedia. 


D. Deputy. 

d. (Lat, denarius, denarii), A pen- 
ny, pence, 

d. Died. 

Dan, Daniel; Danish. 

Dat. Dative. 

Dav, David. 

D. C. (Ital. da capo), From the be- 
ginning. 

D.C., Dist. Col. District of Columbia. 


D.C.L. Doctor of Civil (or Canon) 
Law. 


D.C.S. Deputy Clerk of Session. 


D.D. (Lat. divinitatis doctor), Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 


D.D.D. (Lat. dat, dicat, dedicat), 
He gives, devotes, and conse- 
crates. (The formula by which 
anything was consecrated to the 
gods or to religious uses by the 
Romans; still used in funeral in- 
scriptions.) 


D.D.S. Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
Dec. December. 

decim. Decimetre. 

Def. Definition. 

Deft. Defendant. 

Deg. Degree, Degrees. 

Del, Delaware. 


Del. (Lat. delineavit), He (or she) 
drew. 


Dep., Dept. Department. 
Dep, Deputy. 

Der. Derived, derivation. 
Deut. Deuteronomy. 


D.F, Dean of the Faculty, Defender 
of the Faith. 


D.G. (Lat. Dei gratia), By the grace 
of God, 


Dict. Dictionary. 

Dim., Dimin. Diminutive, 
Dis. Disct., Discount. 

Dist. District. 


Div, Divide; Dividend; Division; 
Divisor. 


D.Lit., D.Litt. Doctor of Literature, 

D.L.O. Dead Letter Office. 

D.M., D. Mus. Doctor of Music. 

Do. (Ital. ditto), The same, 

Doc. Document. 

Dols. Dollars. 

Dom. Econ. Domestic Economy. 

Doz. Dozen. 

Dpt. Deponent, 

Dr, Debtor ; Doctor; Dram, drams, 

Dram. Dramatic, dramatically. 

D.S. (Ital. dal segno), From the 
sign. 

D.Sc, Doctor of Science, 


D.T. (Lat. doctor theologie), Doctor 
of Theology. 


Du. Dut. Dutch, 

Dub. Dublin, ‘ 

Duo. 12mo. Duodecimo (twelve 
folds). 

D.V. (Lat. Deovolente), God willing, 

Dut. (Lat. denarius, an Eng. 


weight), Penny weight, penny- 
weights. 
Dynam. Dynamics. 


F. East, eastern; English; Edin- 
urg 


Ea. Each. 


. Aram. East Aramean, generally 
called Chaldee. 


Eben. Ebenezer. 
Hbor. (Lat. Hboracum), York. 


E.C. Eastern Central; Established 
Church. 


Eccl., Eccles. Ecclesiastical. 

Eccles., Ecclesiol. Ecclesiology. 

Econ, Economy. 

Ed. Editor; Edition; Edinburgh. 

Ed,, Edm, Edmund. 

Edin, Edinburgh. 

E.DS. English Dialect Society. 

Edw, Edward. 

Ef. Errors excepted. 

HEED S, Early English Dialect 
Society. 

E.E.T.S. Early English Text So- 
ciety. 


e.g. (Lat. exempli gratia), For ex- 
ample. 

EI. East Indies, East Indian. 

E.I.C., H.I,Co. East Indian Com- 
pany. 

EILCS. East India 
Service. 


Elec. Elect. Electric, electricity. 

Eliz. Elizabeth, Elizabethan. 

Emp. Emperor, Empress. 

Ency. Encyclo, Encyclopedia. 

E.N.E, East-north-east. 

Fng. England, English. 

ing. Engin. Engineer, Engineer- 
ing. 

Eng. Dept. Department of En- 
gineers. 


Ent., Entom, Entomology, entomo- 
logical. 


Env. Ext. Envoy extraordinary. 
Eph. Ephesians; Ephraim. 
Epiph. Epiphany. 

Epis. Episcopal. 

Fpist. Epistle, epistolary. 

Eq. Equal, equivalent. 

Equiv. Equivalent. 

isd. Esdras. 

E.S.E. East-south-east. 

Esp., Espec. Especial, especially. 
Esq., Esgr. Esquire, 

et.al, (Lat.e¢ alibi), And elsewhere. 


Company’s 


| et. al. (Lat. et alii, alice, or alia), And 


others. 


etc., &c. (Lat. et ceteri, caetere, or 
cetera), And others, and so forth, 


Eth. Ethiopia, Ethiopian. 
Ethnol. Ethnology, ethnological. 


et seq. (Lat. et sequentes,or sequentia) 
And the following. é : 


Etym. Etymology, etymological, 
etymon. 


Ex. Example; Examined; Excep- 
tion ; Exodus, - 


Exc. Excellency ; Except, excepted. 
Fach, Exchange; Exchequer. 
FExrd, Examined. 

Ex. Doc. Executive Document. 
Exec. Executor. 

Execx. Executrix. 


Ex. Gr. (Lat. exemplé gratia) for 
example, 


Exod. Exodus, 

Exon, (Lat. Hronia), Exeter. 
Exor. Executor. 

iz, Ezra. 

Ezek. Ezekiel. 


FE. & O.E. Errors and omissions 
excepted, 


F, Fellow; Folio; Fahrenheit, 

Jf. Farthing, farthings. 

J., fem. Feminine, 

Jf. France, francs. 

ft. Foot, feet. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit. 

Far., Farr, Farriery. 

F.A.S. Fellow of theSociety of Arts. 


F.& A.M. Free and Accepted 
Masons. 


F.A.S.E. Fellow ofthe Antiquarian 
Society, Edinburgh, 


F.BSE. Fellow of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. 

F.C. Free Church of Scotland. 

Fep. Foolscap. 

F.CP.S. Fellow of the Philosoph- 
ical Society, Cambridge 

F.C.S. Fellow of the ChemicalSo- 
ciety. 

F.D., Fid. Def. (Uat. Fidei Defensor), 
Defender of the Faith. 

Feb. February. 

Fec. (Lat. fecit), He or she did it. 

FELIS. Fellow of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 

Fem. Feminine. 

F.E.S. Fellow of the Entomological 
Society. 

Feud. Feudal. 

F.F.V. First Families of Virginia. 

F.G.S. Feliow of the Geological 
Societ 


FLA. Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 


F.I.C. Fellow of the Chemical In- 
stitute. 

Fid, Def. [F.D.] 

ji. fa. Fiert facias, 

Fig. Figure, figures, figurative, fig- 
uratively. 

Finn. Finnish, 

F.K.Q.C.P.I. Fellow of the King’s 


and Queen’s College of Physi- 
cians, Ireland. 


Fl. Flemish; 
Flourished. 

Fla, Florida. 

Flem. Flemish. 

F.LS. Fellow of the Linngwan So 
ciety. 

FM, Field-marshal. 

Fo., Fol, Folio. 

F.O. Foreign Office; Field-officer. 

F.0.B. Free on board. 

For. Foreign. 

Fort. Fortification. 

F.P, Fire-plug. 

F.P.S. Fellow of the Philological 
Society. 

Fr. France, French; 
Francs. 

jr. From. 

F-R.A.S. Fellow of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. 

F.R.C.P. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, 


F.R.C.P.E. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh. 

F.R.C.S. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

F.R.CS.E. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

F.R.CS.I. Fellow of the Royal Cel- 
lege of Surgeons, Ireland. 

Fred. Frederick. 

Freq. Frequentative. 

F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

F.R.H.S. Fellow of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

F.R.Hist.S. Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society. 

Fri, Friday. 

Fries. Friesland. 

Fris. Frisian. 

F.R.Met.S. Fellow of the moyal 
Meteorological Society. 

F.R.M.S. Fellow of the Royal Mi- 
croscopical Society. 

F.R.S, Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal So 
ciety, Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.L. Fellow of the Royal Se 
ciety of Literature. 


F.R.S.S. Fellow of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society. 


Florin, florins: 


Francis; ~ 


Abbreviations and Contractions. 


BS.A. Fellow of the Society of | H.E£.J.CS. Honorable East Indian 


Arts, or of. Antiquaries. 


F.S.AScot. Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


Fi. Foot, feet ; fort. 


F.T.C.D. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Fth. Fathom. 
Fur. Furlong. 
Fut. Future. 


FZ.S. Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 


G. Genitive; Guinea, guineas; 
Gulf: 


Ga. Georgia. . 
G.A. General Assembly. 
Gael. Gaelic, Gadhelic. 
Gal. Galatians, 

Gal., Gail. Gallon, gallons, 
Galv. Galvanism, galvanic, 


G.A.R. Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 


G.B. Great Britain. 
G.B.& TI. Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 


G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath. 


G.C.H. Grand Cross of the Guelphs 
of Hanover. 


G.C._L.H. Grand Crossof the Legion 
of Honour. 


G.C.M.G. Grand Cross 8S. Michael 
and George. 


G.C.S.I. Grand Commander of the 
Star of India. 


G.D. Grand Duke, Grand Duchess, 
Gen., Gen!. General. 

Gen, Genesis ; Genitive. 

Gend. Gender. 

Genit. Genitive. 


Gent. Genin. Gentleman, gentle- 
men. 


Geo. George; Georgia. 

Geog. Geography, geographical, 
Geol, Geology, geological. 
Geom. Geometry, geometrical. 
Ger. Germ. German. 

Ger. Gerund. 

Gi. Gill, gills. 

G.L. Grand Lodge. 

Gm, Grammes. 

G.M. Grand Master. 

Go. Goth. Gothic. 


G.0.M. Grand old man (applied 
to Gladstone). 


Gov. Governor. 

Gov.-gen. Governor-general. 
Govt. Government. 

G.P.O. General Post-Office. 


Gr. Grain, grains; Great; Greek; 
Gross. 


Gram. Grammar, grammatical. 

Gris. Language of the Grisons. 

Gro. Gross. 

G.T. Good Templars; 
Tyler. 


Gu, (Lat. gutte), Drops. 
Gun. Gunnery. 


Grand 


#. Hour, hours.” 

Hab, Habakkuk. © 

Hag. Haggai. 

Hants. Hampshire. 

H.B.C, Hudson Bay Company. 

H.B.M. His (or Her) Britannic Ma- 
jesty. 

H.C. Heralds’ College; House of 
Commons. 


H.C.M. His (or Her) Catholic Ma- 
jesty. 


Company’s Service. 
Her, Heraldry, heraldic. 
Hy. bd. Haif-bound. 
H.G. Horse Guards. 


H.H. His (or Her) Highness; His 
Holiness (the Pope). 


Hhd. Hogshead, hogsheads. 


H.I.H. His (or Her) Imperial High- 
ness, 


Hil. Hilary. 


Hind. Hindu, Hindustan, Hindu- 
stani. 


Hist. History, Historical. 


HS., HSS. (Lat. hic jacet, hic facet 
sepultus). Here lies, here lies 
buried. 


HM. His (or Her) Majesty. 


HM.P. (Lat. hoc monumentum 
posuit), Erected this monument. 


H.MS. His (or Her) Majesty’s 
Service, Ship, or Steamer, 


Ho. House. 

Hon., Honbie, Honorable, 

Hond. Honored. 

Hor., Horol. Horology, horological. 


Hort. Hortic. Horticulture, horti- 
cultural. 


Hos. Hosea. 

H.P., Half-pay; High-priest; Horse- 
power. 

H.R. House of Representatives. 


H.R.E. Holy Roman Empire, or 
Emperor. 


H.R.H. His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness, 


H.R.I.P. (Lat. hic requiescit in pace). 
Here resta,in peace. 
HS. (Lat. hic situs), Here lies. 


H.S.H. His (or Her) Serene High- 
ness. 


Hum., Humb, Humble. 

Hun., Hung. Hungary, Hungarian. 
Hund, Hundred. 

Hunts, Huntingdonshire. 

Hyd., Hydros. Hydrostatics. 
Hydraul. Hydraulics. 

Hydros. [Hyp.} 

Hypoth. Hypothesis, hypothetical. 


I, Island. 


Ib., Ibid. (Lat. ibidem), In thesame 
place. 


Teel. Icelandic. 

Ich., Ichthy. Ichthyology. 
Id, (Lat. idem), The same. 
Ida. Idaho. 

Te. (Lat. id est), That is. 


LHS. (Lat. Jesus Salvator Homi- 
num), Jesus, the Saviourof Men, 


Tl, Miinois. 

Imp. at, imperator), Emperor; 
etl impersonal, i 
Imp., Impf. Imperfect. 

Imper. Imperative, 

In. Tnch, inches, 


Incog. (Ital. incegnito, incognita), 
Unknown. 


Ind. India, Indian ; Indiana. 

Indie. Indicative. 

Ind. Ter. Indian Territory. 

Inf. Infin. Infinitive. 

In lim. (Lat. in limine), At the out- 
set. 

In. loc, (Lat. in loco), In its place. 


INR I. (Lat. Jesus Nazarenus Ree 
Iudeorum), Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews. 


Ins. Insurance. 
Insep. Inseparable. 
Ins. Gen. Inspector Goneral. 


Inst. Instant, the present month; 
Institute, institution. ‘ 


Int. Interest. 


Int. Dept. Department of the In- 
terior. 


Intens. Intensive; Intensative. 

Interj. Interjection. 

Intrans. Intransitive. 

In trans, (Lat. in transitu), On the 
passage. 

Int. Rev. Internal Revenue. 

Introd, Introduction. 

Jo. Iowa. 

I. of M. Instructor of Musketry. 

1.0.F. Independent Order of Fores- 
ters. 

I.0.G.T. Independent Order of 
Good Templars. 

I.00.F. Independent Order of 
Oddfellows. 

TO.RM. 
Red Men, 

I.0.S.M. Independent Order of 
Sons of Malta, 

I.0.U. Lowe you. 

IP.D, (Lat. In presentia Domino- 
rum), In presence of the Lords 
(of Session). 

ig. (Lat. idem quod), The same as, 

Zr. Ireland, Irish. 

I.R.B. Trish Republican Brother- 
hood. 


Improved Order ot 


I.R.O. Inland Revenue Office. 
Irreg. Irregular. 

Is., Isa, Isaiah. 

IS. Irish Society. 

Zsl. Island. 

Tt, Tal. Italy, Italic, Italian, 
Itin, Itinerary. 


J. Judge; Justice. 

JA, Judge-advocate. 

Jac. Jacob, Jacobus (=James). 
Jan, January. 

J.A.@. Judge Advocate General. 
Jav, Javanese. 

J.C. Jesus Christ. 

J.C. Justice-clerk. 


J.C.D, (Lat. juris civilis doctor), 
Doctor of Civil Law. 


J.D. (Lat. jurum doctor), Doctor of 
Laws. 


Jer. Jeremiah, 

J.G.W. Junior Grand Warden. 
JS. [ILH.S.] 

Jno. John. 

Jour. Journey. 

Jon., Jona. Jonathan, 

Jos. Joseph. 

Josh. Joshua. 

Jour, Journal. 

J.P, Justice of the Peace. 
Jr. Juror. 


J.U.D. (Lat. Juris utriusque doctor 
Doctor of both laws (i.e. of civ: 
and canon law). 


Jud. Judith. 

Judg. Judges. 

Jul. July; Julius; Julian. 
Jul. Per. Julian Period. 
Jun. June. 

Jun., Junr. Junior. 

Juris. Jurisprudence, 
J.W. Junior Warden. 


EK. King; Knight, 

Kan., Ks. Kansas, 

K.B. Knight of the Bath, 

K.B. King’s Bench. 

K. (Ge. Knight Commander ofthe 
ath. 


K.C.H. Knight Commander of the. 
Guelphs of Hanover. 

E.CM.G. Knight Commander of 
St. Michael and St. George. 


K.CS. Knight of the of Order 
Charles ll. of Spain. 
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K.CSJ. Knight Commander of the 
Star of India. 


K.E. Knight of the Eagle. 
Ken., Ky. Kentucky. 
E.G. Knight of the Garter. 


K.G.E. Knight of the Golden 
Eagle. 


K.G.C. Knight of the Grand 
Cross, 


E.G.C.B. Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, 


K.G.F. Knight of the Golden 
Fleece. 

K.G.H. Knight of the Guelphs of 
Hanover, 


Ki, Kings. 

Kil, Kilderkin, 

Kilog. Kilogramme, 

Kilom., Kilo, Kilometre, 

Kingd, Kingdom. 

K.I.B. Knight of Leopold of Bele 
gium. 

E.L.H. Knight of the Legion of 
Honor. 

ELM, Knight of Malta. 

E.N. Know Nothings. 


Kn.N.S. Knight of the Loyal Nore 
thern Star (Sweden), 


Knick. Knickerbocker. 

Ent. Knight. 

K.P, Knight of St. Patrick, 

K. of P. Knights of Pythias, 

Ks, Kansas. 

K.S. Knight ofthe Sword (Sweden), 
Ki. Knight. 


K.T, Knight of the Thistle; Knight 
Templar. 


K.T.S. Knight of Tower and Sword 
(Portugal). 


Ky. Kentucky. 


LD. Latin; Lake; Lord; Lady. 


L., l., £(Lat. bra), Pound, pounds 
(sterling). 


L., Wb., tb. (Lat. libra), Pound, 
pounds (weight). 

La, Louisiana. 

L.A. Law Agent: Literate in Arts, 


L.A.C. Licentiate of the Apothes 
caries’ Company. 


Lam. Lamentations. 

Lapp. Lappish, 

Lat, Latin; Latitude. 

1d. Pound, pounds (weight). 

L.c. Lower case (ip printing), 

L.c. (Lat. loco citato), In the place 
cited. 


L.C. Lord Chamberlain; Lord 
Chancellor. 


Z.C.B. Lord Chief-baron, 
L.C.J. Lord Chief-justice, 


L.C.P. Licentiate of the College o€ 
Preceptors, 


Id, Lord. 
Ldp. Lordship, 
L.D.S. Licentiate of Dental Sure 
gery. 
Leg., Legis. Legislature,legislative, 
Leip. Leipsic. 
Lett. Lettish, Lettic. 
Lev. Leviticus. 
Lex. Lexicon, ’ 
Lexicog. Lexicograph 
Sette fetta a 
L.G. Life Guards, 


L. Ger. Low German or Platt 
Deutsch, 


LJ. Light Infantry; Long Island 
Lib. (Lat. liber), Book. 

ib. Library, librarian. 
Lieut,, Li, Lieutenant, 

Lieut.-col. Lieutenant-colonel. 
Tieut.-gen. Lieutenant-general 
Tieut.-gov. Lieutenant-governor. 


lin, Lineal, or t-line measurea; 
C:9ry ee ; lin. ft, ete. 
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Abbreviations and Contractions. 


Linn, Linneus, Linné, Linnean. 
Tag. Liquor, liquid. 
Lit. Literally; literature, literary. 


Tit.D., Litt.D, (Lat. literarum doc- 
tor), Doctor of Literature. 


Lith. Lithuanian. 
Inv. Livre. 


LL.B. (Lat. legim baccalaureus), 
Bachelor of Laws. 


IL.D. bi legum doctor), Doctor of 
Laws. 


LL.I. Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

L.M. Loag metre, 

Lon., Lond. London. 

Lon., Long. Longitude. 

Log. (Lat. loquitur), He (er she) 
speaks. 

Zou. Louisiana. 

Ip. Lordship. 

I.P. Lord Provost. 

Z.S. Left side. 


L.S. (Lat. locus sigilli), Place of the 
seal. 


L.s.d, (Lat. libre, solidi, denarti), 
Pounds, shillings, pence. 


it, Lieutenant. 
Zt. Inf. Light Infantry. 
Iaith. Lutheran. 


m. Married; Masculine; Matre, 
mét:es; Mile, miles; Minute, 
minutes. 

M. Marquis; Middle; Monday; 
Morning. 

WY. (Lat. mille), Thousand. 

M. (Lat. meridies), Meridian, Noon. 

™.A. Master of Arts. [A.M] 

Mac., Macc. Maccabees. 

Mach., Machin. Machine, machin- 
ery. 

Mad., Madm. Madam. 

Mag. Magyar; magazine. 

Maj. Major. 

Mag.-gen. Major-general. 

Mal. Malachi; Malay, Malayan. 

Man. Manége. 

Manuf, Manufactures,manufactur- 
Ng. ' 

Mar. March; Maritime. 

Marg. Marquis. 

Mas., Masc. Masculine, 

Mass. Massachusetts. 


. Ast. 8. Member of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 


Math. Mathematics, mathemati- 
cian, mathematical. 


Matt, Matthew. 
MB. et medicine baccalaureus), 
Bachelor of Medicine. 


If.B. (Lat. musice baccalaureus), 
Besnelor of Music. 


4.C. Member of Congress; Master 
of Ceremonies. 


Mch. March. 


4.C.P. Member of the College of 
Preceptors. 


cet ee medicine doctor), Doctor 
of Medicine. 


Md. Maryland. 
Mdile. (Fr. mademoiselle), Miss. 


MB. Most Excellent: Military 
Engineer; Mining Engineer; 
Mechanical Engineer. 

ME. Methodiat Episcopal. 

Me. Maine. 

Zech. Mechanics, mechanical. 

Med. Medicine, medical; mediz- 


val. 


Bed. Lat, Mediov. Lat. Medizval 
Latin. 


Mem. Memorandum, memoranda. 


Dees. & Docs. Messages and Docu- 
ments, 


Mesora, (Fr. messiours), Gentlemen, 
Mat. Metaphysics, metaphysical. 


Metall. Metallurgy. 
meee ve Metaphysics; metaphor- 
ically. 


Meteor. Meteorology, meteorolo- 
gical. 


Meth. Methodist. 
Meton. Metonymy. 
Mex. Mexico, 


Mfd. Mfs. Manufactured; manu- 
factures. 


M.F.H. Master of Foxhounds. 
M.H. Most Honorable. 

MH. Ger. Middle High German. 
Miss. Mississippi. 

Mich. Micah. 


M.I.C.E. Member-ot the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. 


Mic. Michaelmas; Michigan, 

Mid. Middle; Midshipman, 

Mid. Lat. Latin ofthe Middle Ages. 

Mil., Milit. Military. 

M.I.M.E. Member of the Institute 
of Mining Engineers. 


Min. Mineralogy, mineralogical ; 
Minute, minutes, 


Minn. Minnesota. 

Min. Plen. Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Miss. Mississippi. 

Mile. (Fr. mademoiselle), Miss. 

M.L.S.B. Member of the London 
School Board. 

MM. Their Majesties, 

MM. (Fr. messieurs), Gentlemen. 

mm. Millemetres ; Micrometres. 

Mme. (Fr. madame), Madam. 

M.N.A.S. Member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

M.N.S. Member of the Numisma- 
tical Society. 

Mo. Missouri; Month. 

Mod. Modern. 

Mod. (Ital. moderato), Moderately. 

Mon. Monday. 

Mons, (Fr. monsieur), Sir, Mr. 

Mont. Montana, 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 


M.P.S. Member of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society; Member of the 
Philological Society. 


Mr, Master, Mister. 

M.R.AS, Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

M.R.C.P. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 

M.R.C.S. Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S. Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

U.R.G.S. Member of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

M.R.I. Member of the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

M.R,I.A. Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

M.R.S.L. Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

M.S. Master of Surgery. 

1.8. (Lat. memoria sacram), Sacred 
to the memory of. 

MS. Manuscript. 

MSS, Manuscripts, 

mo. mth, Month, 

Mi., Mis, Mount, mountains. 

Mus. Museum; Music, musical. 

Mus. B. (Lat. musice baccalareus), 
Bachelor of Music. 

Mus. D., Mus. Doe., Mus. Doct. (Lat. 
musice doctor), Doctor of Music, 

M.W.G.M. Most Worthy Grand 
Master. 


Mtyhk. Mythology, mythological. 


N. Noon; North; Nouny Num- 
ber; New ; Neuter. 


N.A. North America, North 
American. 


Nah, Nahum. 

Nap. Napoleon, 

Nat. Natural; National. 

Nat, Hist. Natural History. 

Nat. ord. Natural order. 

Nat. Phil. Natural Philosophy. 

Naut. Nautical. 

N.B. New Brunswick; North 
britain (—Scotland). 

N.B. (Lat. nota bene), Note well, 
take notice. 

N.C. North Carolina, 

N.D., N. Dak, North Dakota. 

N.E, New England ; North-east. 

Neb. Nebraska. 

Neg. Negative, negatively. 

Neh. Nehemiah. 

Nem. con, (Lat. nemine contradi- 


cente), No one contradicting ; 
unanimously 
Nem. diss. (Lat. nemine dissent- 


dente), Noone dissenting; unan- 
imously, 


Neth, Netherlands. 

Neut. Neuter. 

Nev. Nevada. 

New Test., N.T. New Testament. 
N.H. New Hampshire. 

N.H. Ger. New High German. 
N.J. New Jersey. 

N. L., N. Lat. North Latitude. 
N. M. New Mexico. 

N.N.E. North-north-east. 
N.N.W. North-north-west. 
N.O. New Orleans, 

No, (Lat. numero), Number. 
Nom,, Nomin, Nominative, 


Non con, Non content, dissentient. 
(The formula in which Members 
of the House of Lords vote.) 


Non obst. (Lat. non obstante), Not- 
withstanding. 


Non pros. (Lat. non prosequitur), 
He does not prosecute, 


Non seq. (Lat. non sequitur), It does 
not follow (as a consequence). 


n.o.p. Not otherwise provided for. 
Nor., Norm. Norman. 
Nor.Fr.,Norm, Fr. Norman French. 
Norm. [Nor.] 

Norw. Norway, Norwegian, Norse. 
Nos. Numbers. 

Notts. Nottinghamshire. 

Nov. November. 

N.P. Notary public. 

N.S. New style; Nova Scotia. 

ns. Not specified. 


NSIC. (Fr. Notre Seigneur 
Jesus Christ), Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


N. T. [New TEst.] 
Num., Numb, Numbers, 


Numis. Numismatic, 
tology. 


N.W. North-west, 

N.W.T. North-west Territory. 
N.Y. New York. 

N.Z. New Zealand. 


0. Ohio; Old. 

ob. (Lat. obiit), He or she died, 
Obad. Obadiah. 

Obdt., Obt. Obedient. 

Oij. Objective. 

Obs. Obsolete, 

Obt. [OzpT]. 

Oct. October. 

Oct., 8vo. Octavo. 

O.F. Odd Fellows, 

0.H,Ger, Old High German, 


numisma- 


O.HMS. On Her Majesty’s Bex 
vice, 


Ok. Ter. Oklahoma Territory. 

Old Test., O.T. Ola Testament. 

Ulym. Olympiad. 

O.M. Old Measurement, 

O.M.I, Oblate of Mary Immaculate 

Op. Opposite, opposition. 

O.P, Order of Preachers. 

Opt. Optative; Optics, optical 

Or. Oregon. 

Ord. Ordinance, ordinary. 

Ordn. Ordnance, 

Orig. Original, originally. 

ee Ornithology, ornithologte 
cal. 

O.S. Old Style; Old Saxon. 

0.8.A. Order of 8t. Augustine, 

0.S.B, Order of St. Benedict. 

O.S.F. Order of St. Francis, 

0.T. [OLD TEstT.] 


0.U.A.M. Order of United Amerle 
can Mechanics. 


Oxf. Oxford. 


Oxon. (Lat. Oxonia, Oxoniensis), 
Oxford; of Oxford. 


Oxonien. (Lat. Oxoniensis), Of Ox- 
ford. 


Oz. Ounce. [The z in this contrac- 
tion, and in viz., represents an 
old symbol (3), used to mark a 
terminal contraction.] 


P. Page; Participle; Past; Pole; 
Port. 


Pa, Pennsylvania, 
Pa, a., par.a. Participial adjective. 
Paint. Painting. 


Pal., Palgont. Paleontology, palme 
ontological. 


Paleobot.: Paleobotany. 

Pa, par. Past participle. 

Par, Paragraph ; Participle. 
Parl. Parliament, parliamentary, 
Part, Participle. 

Particip. Participial. 

Pass. Passive. 

Pat, Patrick. 

Pathol. Pathological, 

Payt, Payment. 


P.C. (Lat. patres conscripti), Cone 
script Fathers. + a0 


P.C. Police-coustable; Privy Coune 
cil, Privy Councillor. 


P.C.S. Principal Clerk of Session. 
Pd, Paid. 

P.D, Printer’s Devil. 

P.#. Protestant Episcopal. 
P.EJI. Prince Edward’s Island, 
Penn. Pennsylvania, 

Pent, Pentecost. 


Per., Pers. Persian; Person, pere 
sonal. 


Per, an. (Lat. per annum), Yearly, 


Per cent., per ct. (Lat. centum) 
By edeainres: aie . 


Rerf. Perfect. 

Peri. Perigee, 

Pers. [PER.] 

Pers., Persp. Perspective, 
Peruv. Peruvian. 

Pet, Peter. 

Pg. [Port.] 

P.G.M. Past Grand Master. 
Phar., Pharm. Pharmacy. 


Ph.B. (Lat. capes srt baccalaure 
eus), Bachelor of Philosophy. 


Ph.D. (Lat. —s hia doctor 
Doctor of Piliosop ye : 

Phil, Philip; Puilippians; Philos- 
ophy, philosophical. 


Phil. Trans. Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society. ‘ 


Phil, Phila, Philadelphia, 


Abbreviations and Contractions. 


Philem. Philemon. 

Philol, Philology. 

Philos. Philosophy, philosophical. 

Phenic, Phenician. 

Photog. Photography, 
graphic, photographer. 

Phren., phrenol. Phrenology,phren- 
ological. 

Phys. Ea yeics, physical; Physi- 
ology, physiological. 

Physiol. Physiology, physiological, 

Pinz., Pxt. (Lat. pinzit), He (or 
she} painted it. 

Pk. Peck. 

Pi. Place; Plate; Plural. 

P.L. Poet Laureate. 

P.L.B. Poor Law Board. 

P.L.C, Poor Law Commissioners. 

Pig., Plt. Plaintiff. 

Plu. Plural. 

Plup. Pluperfect. 

Plur. Plural. 


P.M, (Lat. post meridiem), After- 
noon. 


P.M. Past Master; Peculiar metre; 
Postmaster. 


P.M.G. Postmaster-General, 
P.O. Post-office. 


P.& O.Co. Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. 


Poet. Poetry, poetical. 

Pol. Polish. 

Polit. Econ. Political Economy. 
P.O0.0. Post-office order. 

Pop. Population. 

Port. Portugal, Portuguese. 
Poss. Possessive, 

Pp. Pages. 

P.p. Past participle. 


P.P. (Lat. pater patrie), Father of 
his country. 


P.P. Parish priest, 


BPC (Pr. r prendre congé), To 
take leave [TTL] mr 


Pph. Pamphlet. 

Pr, Present; Priest; Prince. 

Pr. par. Present participle. 

P.R. (Lat. Populus Romanus), The 
Roman people, 

P.R. Prize Ring. 

P.R.A. President of the Royal 
Academy. 


P.R.C. (Lat. post Roman conditam), 
After the building of Rome, 
[A.U.C.] 


photo- 


Preb. Prebend. 

Pref. Prefix; Preface. 

Prep. Preposition. 

Pres. President, Present. | 

Pret, Preterite. 

Prim. Primary. 

Prin. Principal. 

Print. Printing. 

Priv. Privative. 

Pro. [Pxon.] 

“ Problem; Probable, proba- 
y: 

Prof. Professor. 


Pron. Pro. Pronoun; Pronounced; 
Pronunciation. 


Pron. a. Pronominal adjective. 
Prop. Proposition. 
Pros. Prosody. 


Pro tem. (Lat. protempore), For the 
time being. at » 


_ Prov. Proverbs, proverbial, prover- 
bially; Provincial, provincially ; 
Provost. 


Provine, Provincial. 
Prov. (Lat. proximo), Next of or of 
the next month, 


nn | 


P.R.S.A. President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 


Prus, Prussia, Prussian. 


P.S. (Lat. post scriptum), Post- 
script. 


P.S. Privy Seal. 

Ps., Psa, Psalm, psalms, 

Psychol. Psychology. 

Pi, Part; Payment; Point; Port. 
P.T. Post-town ; Pupil teacher. 
P.T.O. Please turn over, 

Pub. Public: Published, publisher- 
Pub. Doc, Public Documents. 
P.V. Post village. 

Pat. [P1nx.] 

Pyro., Pyrotech. Pyrotechnics. 


Q., Qu. Query; Question, 
Q.B. Queen’s Bench. 


Q.C. Queen’s College; 
Counsel. 


Q.d. (Lat. guasi dicat), As if he 
should say, 


Q.e. (Lat. guod est), Which is. 


Q.E.D. (Lat. quod erat demonstran- 
dum), Which was to be proved. 


Q.E.F, (Lat. quod erat faciendum), 
Which was to be done, 


Q£I. (Lat. quod erat invenien- 
dum), Which wasto be found out. 


Q.l. (Lat. quantum libet), As much 
as you please. 


Q.M. Quartermaster. 

Q.M. Gen. Quartermaster-General. 

Qr. Quarterly; Quire. 

Q.S. Quarter Sessions. 

Q.s. (Lat. quantum sufficit), A suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Qt. Quart. 

Qu. Queen; Query; Question. 

Quar., quart. Quarterly. 

Quar. 4to. Quarto. 

Q.v. (Lat. guod vide), Which see. 


Qy. Query. 


Queen’s 


R. Railway; Réaumur; River. 

R. (Lat. rex), King; (Lat. regina), 
Queen, 

R. (Lat. recipe), Take. 


R.A. Royal Academy, Royal Acade- 
mician; Rear-Admiral; Royal 
Arch; Royal Artillery. 


Rabb. Rabbinical. 

Rad. (Lat. radix), Roose. 

R.A.M. Royal Academy of Music. 
R.A.S. Royal Agricultural Society. 
B.C. Roman Catholic. 

B.D. Rural Dean. 


R.E. Royal Engineers; Royal Ex- 
change. 


R.E. Reformed Episcopal. 

Réaum. Réaumur. 

Rec. Recipe. 

Recd. Received. 

Recpt. Receipt. 

Ref. Reference, 

Ref. Ch. Reformed Church, 

Ref. Pres. Reformed Presbyterian. 
Reg. Regular. 

Reg., Regr. Registrar. 

Reg., Regt. Regiment, regimental. 
Rel. Religion, religious. 

Rel. Pron. Relative Pronoun. 
Rem, Remark, remarks. 

Rep. Report ; Representative. 
Rep. Repub. Republic, Republican, 
Res. Resolution. 

Retd. Returned. 


Rev. Revelation ; Revenues; Reve~ 
rend; Review; Revise. 


Revd. Reverend. 
| Revs. Reverends, 


Rev. Stat. Revised Statutes. 
R.H.A, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Rhet. Rhetoric, rhetorical. 
R.H.S. Royal Humane Society. 
RI, Rhode Island. 


RIP. (Lat. requiescat in pace), 
May he (or she) rest in peace. 


Riv. River. 
R.M. Royal Mail; Royal Marines. 


R.M.A. Royal Marine Artillery; 
Royal Military Asylum. 


R.M.L.I. Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry. 


R.N. Royal Navy. 

R.N.R. Royal Naval Reserve. 
R.O. Receiving Office. 

Robt. Robert. 

Rom. Roman; Romans. 

Rom. Cath. Roman Catholic. 
R.P. Regius Professor. 

R.R. Right Reverend. 

R.R. Railroad. 

R.S.A. Royal Scottish Academy. 


R.S.P.C.A. Royal Society for the 
eons of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, 


R.S.E. Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
R.S.L. Royal Society of London. 
R.S.O. Receiving sub-office. 


R.S.V.P. (Fr. Répondez s’il vous 
plait), Please reply. 


Rt. Right. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 

Rt. Rev. Right Reverend. 

R.T.S. Religious Tract Society. 

Rt. Wpful. Right Worshipful. 

Russ. Russia, Russian. 

R.V. Revised Version; Rifle Vol- 
unteers. 

R.W. Right Worshipful, 
Worthy. 

R.W.D.G.M. Right Worshipful De- 
puty Grand Master. 

R.W.G.M., Right WorshipfulGrand 
Master. 

R.W.G.R. Right Worthy Grand 
Representative. 

R.W.G.S. Right Worthy Grand 
Secretary. 


RW.G.T. Right Worthy Grand 
Treasurer, Right Worthy Grand 
Templar, 


R.W.G.W. Right Worshipful Grand 
Warden. 


R.W.J.G.W. Right Worshipful 
Junior Grand Warden. 


R.WS.G.W. Right Worshipful 
Senior Grand Warden. 


Ry. Railway. 


Right 


S. Saint; Saturday ; Section ; Shil- 
ling; Sign; Signor; Solo; So- 
prano; South; Sun; Sunday; 
Sabbath. 


s. Second, seconds; See; Singular; | 


Son; Succeeded. 
S.A. South Africa, South America. 


S.A. (Lat. secundem artem), Accord- 
ing to the rules of art. 


Sab. Sabbath. 

Sam., Saml. Samuel. 

Sam., Samar, Samaritan. 

Sans., Sansc., Sansk, Sanscrit, Sans- 
krit. 

SAS. (Lat. Societatis Anti 


riorum Socius), Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 


Sat. Saturday. 
Sax. Saxon, Saxony. 


§.B. South Britain, (England and 
Wales). [N. B.] 


8.C. South Carolina, 


S.C. (Lat. senatus consultum), A de- 
cree of the senate. 


Sc, [Sciu, Scunp.] 
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Scan. mag. on scandalum magna- 
tum), Defamatory expressions to 


the injury of persons of high 
rank or dignity. 

S. caps., Sm. caps. Small capitals. 
(In printing.) 

Sc.B. (Lat. scientie baccalaureus), 
Bachelor of Science. 


Sc.D. (Lat, scientie doctor), Doctor 
of Science. 


Sch. (Lat. scholium), A note, 

Sch. Schooner. 

Sei. Science. 

Sci. fa, Scire facias. 

Scil. a (Lat. scilicet), Namely; to 
wit. 


S.C.L. Student in Civil Law. 

Sclav. Sclavonic. 

Scot. Scotland, Scotch, Scottish. 
Ser. Scruple, scruples. 

Scrip., Script. Scripture, scriptural. 
Sculp. Sculpture. 


Sculp., Sculpt., Sc. (Lat. seulpsit), 
He (or she) engraved it. 


S.D.,S. Dak. South Dakota. 


S.D.U.F. Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 


SZ. South-east. 

Sec. Second. 

Sec., Sect. Section. 

Sec., Secy. Secretary. 

Sec. Leg. Secretary of Legation. 
Sen. Senate, senator, 

Sen. Doc. Senate Document, 
Sep., Sept. September. 


noe (Lat. sequentes, sequentia), The 
ollowing or the next. 


Serg., Sergt. Sergeant. 
Serj., Serjt. Serjeant. 
Serv. Servian. 

Sess. Session. 

S.G. Solicitor-general. 
s.g. [SP. GR.] 

Sh, Shilling, shillings. 
Sing. Singular. 

S.J. Society of Jesus, 
S.J.C. Supreme Judicial Court. 
Skr, Sanskrit. 

Slav. Slavonic, 

Sid, Sailed. 

S.M. Sergeant-major. 


S.M. Lond. Soc. (Lat. Societatis 
Medice Londinensis Socius). 
Member of the London Medical 
Society. 

S.N. (Lat. secundum naturam), Ac 
cording to nature, naturally. 

s.0. Sub-office. 

Soc., Socy. Society. 

S. of Sol. Song of Solomon. 

Sol.-gen. Solicitor-general, 

Sp. Spain, Spanish ; Spirit. 

s.p. (Lat. sine prole), Without issue, 

S.P.C.A. Society forthe Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 

S.P.C.C. Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

S.P.C.K. Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. 

Spec. Special, specially. 

S.P.G. Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

sp.gr., s.g. Specific gravity. 

S.P.Q.R. (Lat. Senatus Populusque 
Romanus), The Senate and the 
People of Rome. 

sq. Square; sq. ft. square foot, feet; 
sq. in, square inch, inches ; sg. m. 
square mile, miles; sg. yd. square 
yard. 

Sr, Senior; sir. 

SRI. (Lat. Sacrum Romanum Im- 
pertum), The Holy Roman Emer 
pire. 

S.R.S. (Lat. Societatis Regie Soctus)s 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 
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SS. Saints. 

§.S. Sunday School. 

S&.S.C. Solicitor before the Supreme 
Court. 


S&.S.H#. South-south-east. 
SS. W. South-south- west, 
St. Saint; Stone; Strait; Street. 


st. (Lat. stef). Let it stand (in print- 
ing). 

Stat. Statute, statutes; statuary. 

&.T. Sons of Temperance. 

S.7.B, Bachelor of Sacred Theol- 
ogy. 


S.T.D. (Lat. sacre theologie doctor), 
Doctor of Divinity. 


ster., stg. Sterling. 
St. L. St. Louis, 


S.T.P. (Lat. sacre theologie pro- 
fessor), Professor of Theology. 


Str. Steamer, steam vessel. 
Subj. Subjunctive. 

Subst. Substantive; Substitute. 
Suf. Suffix. 

Su.-Goth. Suio-Gothic. 

Sun., Sund. Sunday. 


Sup. Superior; Superlative; Sup- 
plement; Supine. 


Sup. Ct. Supreme Court. 
Supt. Superintendent. 

Sur., Surg. Surgeon, surgery. 
Sur.-gen, Surgeon-general. 
Surv. Surveying, surveyor. 
Surv.-gen. Survey or-general. 


S.v. (Lat. sub voce), Under the word 
or title. 


S.W. Senior Warden; South-west. 
Sw. Sweden, Swedish. 

Switz. Switzerland. 

Syn. Synonym, synonymous, 
Synop. Synopsis. 

Syr. Syria, Syriac; syrup, 


T. Tenor; Ton; Tun; Tuesday. 
T.A.B. Total Abstinence Brother- 
hood. 


Tab. Table, tabular statement. 
Tan. Tangent. 

Tart. Tartaric. 

Tech. Technical, technically. 
Ten., Tenn. Tennessee, 

Term. Termination. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Tex. Texas. 


Text. rec. (Lat. textus receptus), The 
received text. 


fA. Thomas; Thursday. 


Abbreviations and Contractions. 


Theo. Theodore. 

Theol. Theology. 

Theor. Theorum. 

Thess. Thessalonians. 

Tho., Thos. Thomas. 

Thu., Thur., Thurs. Thursday. 
T.H,.W.M.Trinity high-water mark. 
Tier, Tierce. 

Tim, Timothy. 

Tit, Title; Titus. 

T.O. Turn over. 

Tob. Tobit. 

Tom. Tome, volume. 

Tonn. Tonnage. 

Topog. Topography, topographical. 
Tp. Township, 


Tr. Translation, translator, trans- 
lated; Transpose; Treasurer ; 
Trustee. 


Trans. Transaction; Translation, 
translator, translated. 


Trav. Travels, 

Trig., Trigon. Trigonometry, trigo- 
nometrical. 

Trin. Trinity. 

Ts. Texas, 

T.T.L. To take leave. [P.P.C.] 

Tu., Tues. Tuesday. 

Turk. Turkey, Turkish. 

Typ. Typographer. 

Typog. Typography, typographical. 


U.C. (Lat. urbis condite) From the 
building of the city—Rome. 
[A.U.CL 


Uh. Utah. 
U.S.D. [J.U.D.] 
U.K. United Kingdom. 


U.K.A. Ulster King at Arms; 
United Kingdom Alliance. 


Uit. (Lat. ultimo) Last, of the last 
month. 


um. Unmarried. 

Onit. Unitarian. 

Univ. University. 

Up. Upper. 

U.P. United Presbyterian, 

U.S. United States, 

U.S. (Lat. ut supra), As above, 

U.S.A. United States of America; 
United States Army. 

US.L. United States Legation, 

U.S.M. United States mail; United 
States marine. 


U.S.M.A. United States Military 
Academy. 


U.S.N. United States Navy. 


U.S.N.A. United States Naval 
Academy. 


U.S.S. United States Senate; United 
States ship or steamer. 


U.S.S.Ct. United States Supreme 
Court. 


Usu. Usual, usually. 


V. Verb; Verse; Victoria, Violin. 
V. (Lat. versus), Against. 

V. (Lat. vide), See. 

V.A. Vicar Apostolic; Vice-admiral. 
Va. Virginia. 

Val. Valve; value. 

Var. Variety. 

Vat. Vatican. 

V. aux. Verb auxiliary. 


V.C. Vice-chancellor ; 
Cross. 


V. def. Verb defective. 


V.D.M. (Lat. Verbum Dei Minister), 
Minister of the Word of God. 


Ven. Venerable. 
V.G. Vicar-General. 


V.g. (Lat. verbi gratia), For thesake 
of example, 


V.i. Verb intransitive, 
Vice-pres. Vice-president. 
Vid. (Lat. vide), See. 

V. imp. Verb impersonal. 
V.irr. Verb irregular. 
Vis., Vise. Viscount, 


Viz. (Lat. videlicet), Namely; to 
wit. [Oz. 


Vn. Verb neuter. 
Voc. Vocative. 

Vol. Volume. 

Vols. Volumes. 

V.P. Vice-President, 


V.R. (Lat. Victoria Regina), Queen 
Victoria. 


V.r. Verb reflexive. 


V.Rev. Very Reverend. 
Vs. (Lat. versus), Against, 


V.S. Veterinary surgeon, 

V.. Verb transitive. 

Vi. Vermont. 

Vul., Vulg. Vulgate. 

Vulg. Vulgar, vulgarly. 

w.ll. iat varie lectiones). Various 
readings. 


Victoria 


W. Wednesday; Week; Welsh; 
West, western. 


Wall. Wallach, Wallachian. 


Wait. Walter. 
Wash. Washington. 
w.c. Water closet. 


W.C.A. Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


W.C.T.U. Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 


Wed. Wednesday. 

Wel. Welsh. 

wf. Wrong font (in printing). 
Why. Wharf. 

W.I. West Indies; West Indian. 
Wis., Wisc. Wisconsin. 

Wk. Week. 

W. Long. West Longitude. 
Wm. William. 

W.M. Worshipful Master. 
W.N. W. West-north-west, 
Wp. Worship. 

Wpful. Worshipful, 

W.S. Writer to the Signet, 
W.S.W. West-south-west. 

Wt. Weight. 

W.Va. West Virginia. 

Wyo. Wyoming. 


X Christ. 

m., Xmas. Christmas, 
Xn. Christian. 

Anty. Christianity. 
Xper., Xr. Christopher 
Xi. Christ. 

Xtian. Christian. 


Y. Year. 

Yd. Yard. 
Yds. Yards. 
Ye The; Thee, 


Y.M.C.A. Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


Y.P.S.C.E. Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 


Yr. Year; Younger; Your, 
Ys. Years; Yours. 


Y.W.C.A. Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, 


Zach. Zachary. 

Zech. Zechariah, 

Zeph, Zephaniah. : 

Z.G., Zoo. Zoological Gardens, 

Zoochem. Zoochemistry, zoochemi< 
ca. 

mad be Zoogeography, zoogees 
graphical, 

Zool. Zoology, zoological. 
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COLLOQUIAL AND SLANG WORDS AND 


PHRASES. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM MODERN AMERICAN COLLOQUIAL SPEECH. 


A. 
Above one’s bend. 
power. 


2h pebble To. Torun away; to 
abscond. 


According to Gunter. 
performed. 


Acknowledge the corn, To. To 
confess a charge. 


Across lots. 
Alewife. 
All-fired. Excessively. 

All-sorts. The leavings of glasses 
poured together and sold cheap. 

All-to-smash. Smashed to pieces; 
completely ruined. 

Alley. The place where the game of 
ten-pins is played; an ornamental marble, 
used in the game of “ marbles.” 

Allow, To. To assert. 

Almighty dollar. 
meney. 

Among the missing. Absent; van- 
ighed. 


Beyond one’s 
Correctly 


By a short way. 
A herring. 


The power of 


Anxious seat. A state of concern 
about one’s spiritual or temporal welfare. 


Any how you can fix it. At any 
rate whatever. 

Appreciate, To. To raise the value of. 

Argufy, To. To argue. 

Arkansas toothpick. A bowie-knife. 

As long as. Because; since. “ We'll 
come, as long as it’s pleasant.” 

Awfal. Disagreeable ; detestable ; very 
great. 

Awfully. Excessively. 


B. 

Back country. The backwoods; the 
frontier settlements, 

Back down, To. 
position. 

Back out, To. To refuse to keep an 
agreement; to retreat. 

Back seat, To take a. 
in importance. 

Back track, To take the. 
feat; retrace one’s steps. 

Back water, To. To withdraw; to 
retreat. 

Backing and filling. Wavering; in- 
decision. 


Backwoods. The partly cleared West- 
ern settlements. 
An inhabitant of 


To recede from one’s 


To decrease 


To re- 


Backwoodsman. 
the backwoods. 


Bagasse. The compressed sugar-cane 
stalks. Called also “ canotaek 


e-smasher. A railroad por- 
ter. ealled from his reckless han 
ef trunks. 


Balance. The remainder. 


Ballot-box stuffing. Putting spu- 
Sie votes into the ballot-box at an elec- 
mn. 


Bang up. rirst class; fine in appear- 
ance. 


Barbecue. A beg roasted whole; an 
e@pen-air meeting with dinner or refregh- 


Bark a tree, To. To cut out a circle 
of bark for the purpose of killing a tree. 

Bark up the wrong tree, To. To 
be on the wrong track; to make a mistake. 

Barrens. Elevated lands on which 
grow small trees, but no useful timber. 

Beach combers. The long waves roll- 
ing on shore from the ocean. 

Bear a hand, To. To assist; to make 
haste. 

Bear the market, To. To reduce 
the market value of stocks or securities. 


Beat, To. To excel; to defraud; to 
cheat. 

Beat all hollow, To. To excel com- 
pletely. 

Beat out. Exhausted. 

Bee-lime. The shortest line between 


two points; the course of a bee’s flight. 


Bender’ Aspree; a frolic; as, “To go 
on a bender.” 


Between hay and grass. Between 
two stages of development, as boyhood and 
manhood. 


B’hoys. Noisy young men of the lower 
oe of society. Applied in New York 

ity. 

Big bug. An important personage. 

Big figure. Ona large scale. 


Big head. Applied to a person of self- 
importance; the after-effects of a debauch. 


Biggest toad in the puddle. The 
most consequential person in a group. 


Bime by. By-and-by. 
Blackmail. Money extorted by threats 
of exposure or of accusing one ofa crime. 


Blatherskite. A blustering, noisy 
fellow. 


Blaze, To. To mark a tree by notch- 
ing or cutting. 

Blizzard. A violent snow-squall. 

Blow, To. To boast; to brag. 


Blow out, To. To talk violently or 
abusively. 


Blow up, To. To scold a person. 


Blue laws. The former puritanical 
laws of New England. 


Blue nose. A native of Nova Scotia. 

Bluff, To. To dismiss with a gruff 
answer; to deter by frightening. ; 

Bluff on ker, To. To bet on a 
worthless hand as if it were good. 

Bob, To. To fish for eels with a bob, or 
knot of worms on a string. 

Boiled shirt. A white shirt. 

Bolt, To. To withdraw suddenly from 
& political party ; to leave hastily. 

Bone, To. To apply closely to an ob- 
ject; to question persistently. 

Bonny-clabber. Milk turned sour 
and thick. 

Boost, To. To lift by pushing. 

Boot, To. To kick. 

Boss, To. Tosuperintend; to rule over. 

Bottom dollar. The last dollar. 

Bottom lands. Flat lands bordering 
the Western rivers. 

Bounce, To. To eject with force. 

Bounty-jumper. One who runs away 
after receiving a bounty. 


Brash. Brittle. 

Break down, To. 
by emotion or weakness. 

Break out im a new spot, To. To 
begin in some new way. 

Brick in the hat, To have a. To 
walk unsteadily from intoxication. 

Brother Jonathan. A designation 
applied to natives of the United States, 


Buck, To. Applied to horses that seek 
to dismount their riders by jumping and 
kicking, or to animals that thrust with 
head or horns. 


Buck fever. Agitation of awateur 
hunters when seeing game (especially deer). 

Buckra. A white man. (A negro term.) 

Bug juice. Poor whiskey. 

Bunk, To. To retire to bed. 

Bunkum, Talking for. Talking for 
one’s constituents. Taken from a member 


of Congress who acknowledged he was 
talking for Buncombe—his home county. 


Burn up, To. To burn down. 


Bushwhacker. One accustomed to 
bush travelling; a raw countryman. 


Bust, To. To fail in business. 


Cc. 

Caboodle, The whole. 
number. : 

Cache, To. Toconceal by burying. 

Cachunk. The sound made by the fall 
of a heavy, body. 

Calcuiate, To. 
tend. 

Calithumpian entertainment. A 
serenade of unmelodious noises, often 
given to the newly married. 

Call loans. Loans payable on demand. 

Can’t come it. Not able to accom- 
plish it. 

Cap all, To. 
surpass all. 

Cap the climax, To. [To CaP ALL.] 

Carpet-baggers. A name given to 
office-seeking politicians in the Southern 
States after the Civil War. 

Carry away, To. To move to enthu- 
siasm or emotion. 

Carry on, To. To make merry; to 
riot or frolic. 

Carry stock, To. To retainstock till 
an opportunity offers for profitable sale. 

Catch a weasel asleep, To. To sur- 
prise a watchful or cunning person. 

Caucus. A private meeting of party 
leaders. 

Caution, To be a. be @ warning. 

Cave im, To. To yield to the pressure 
of adverse circumstances. 

Cavort, To. To prance or caper. 

Chain lightning. Strong whiskey. 

Chaw up, To. To defeat; todemolish; 
to discomfit. 

Chicken fixings. A dish of prepared 
chicken. 

Chip in, To. To contribute. 

Chuck full. Entirely full. [Also CHocx 
FULL.] 


To be overcome 


The whole 


To suppose; to in- 


To reach a climax; to 


f 


Claim jumping. Violently seizing 
another’s dumme mine cctene 
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Colloquial and Slang Words and Phrases. 


Clam-shell. The lips, the mouth; as, 
“Shut your clam-shell.” 

Clean thing, The. 
action. 

Clear out, To. Todepart; to decamp. 

Codfish aristocracy. The newly rich 
and ostentatious. 

Come around, To. To yield to per- 
suasion; to coax or wheedle. 

Come it strong, To. 
vigor. 

Come off the perch. 
ration; talk sensibly. 

Come over, To. 
an unfair advantage. 

Come up to the chalk line, To. 
To fulfil one’s promise; to do one’s duty. 

Complected. Of a certain complexion. 

Confidence man. A swindler. 


The honorable 


To act with 


Cease exagge- 


To deceive; to gain 


Contraband. A name applied to the | 


Southern negro during the Civil War. 

Contraption. A contrivance or de- 
vice. 

Coon’s age. A long but indefinite time. 

Corduroy road. A road constructed 
with logs laid s‘de by side over a swampy 
place. 

Corn doiger. A kind of cake made 
of Indian corn and baked very hard. 

Corn juice. Whiskey. 

Corn pone. Corn bread of a superior 
kind, made with milk and eggs. 

Corn skhuck. Corn husk. 

Comics, Drunk. 

Corner,’ To get the advantage in 
ar argument or cperativn. 

Corner the market, T*, '. buvup 
a lerge amount of stock so as te f..: the 
advantage in speculative operativas. 

Corporal’s guard. A small body of 
individuals 

Cotton to, To. To flatter. 

Counte:-jumper. A clerk in a retail 
store. 

Cowboy. One who has care of cattle 
on a ranch. 

Crack on, To. 

Crawfish, To. 
ungraciously. 

Crooked whiskey. Whiskey on 
which no tax has been paid. 

Crush hat. A soft felt hat. 
_ Curb-stone brokers. Irregularstock 
jobbers who do their business in the street. 

Curlecues. Boyish tricks; capers. 

Cut a dash, To. To make one’s self 
appear of importance. 

Cut asplurge, To. [Cura DasH.] 

Cut a swathe, To. To attract atten- 
tion by display. [Cur a DasH.] 

Cut dirt, To. Torun; to go fast. 

Cut it too fat, To. Torun to excess; 
to overdo. 

Cut stick, To. 
to run away. 

Cut under, To. To undersell. 

Cut up, To. To treat brusquely ; to act 
merrily or riotously. 

Cut up shines, To. 
to frolic. 
, Cute. Acute, sharp, keen. 


To act with energy. 
To retract an assertion 


To decamp in haste; 


To play tricks; 


D. 


Dander. Dandruff; to get one’s dander 
up, to get into a passion. 


Darky. A negro. 

Dead beat. An impostor; a loafer. 
Dead beat. Worn out; exhausted. 
Dead broke. Penniless. 


Dead head. One who secures a bene- 
fit without paying for it. 


Dead horse. Work paid for before 
it is performed. / 


Dead set. Resolute, determined. 

Dead set. Unyielding opposition; de- 
termined effort. 4 

Death on, To be. To be master of or 
e@xceedingly fond of something. 


Dig out, To. Torun away. 
Dipsy. The sinker of a fishing-line. 
Disgruntled. Annoyed, disappointed. 


Divy. One’s share in a payment. 
(Comets spelled “‘Divvy.” From Divi- 

end.) 

Divy, To. To make a division. 

Do tell! An exclamation signifying 
“Indeed! Can such things be!” 

Doctor, To. To alter or falsify (as a 
report). 

Dodger. A hard baked cake of bread 
or biscuit; a small advertising circular. 

Dog, To. To haunt one’s steps; to fol- 


‘low persistently. 


Dogged. <A mild oath; as, “TVll be 
dogged if I do.” 

Doggery. A lov drinkiug-house. 

Dog’s age. [Coon’s AGE.] 


Don’t amount to much. 
of no importance. 


Don’t see it. ‘Fai’ure to perceive the 
force of an argument. 


Dough-face. <A person of varying 
principles; a trickster. 


Down East. New England. 
Down-Easter. A New-Englander. 
_ Down upon. Opposed to; disapprov- 


A person 


‘ ing, 


Draw a bead, To. To take aim with 
a fire-arm, 

Drive at, To. To be engaged in or to 
have in view; as, ‘“ What are you driving 
at?” 


Drummer. A travelling commercial 
salesman. 

Dug-out. A boat or canoe hewn out 
of a large log. 

Dust, To. To depart in haste. 

Dyed im the wool. Ingrained; ine- 
radicabie. 

E. 

Eat crow, To. To perform a disagree- 

able task. 


Eat dirt, To. To be forced to recede 
from a position. 

E’enmost, Almost. 

Egg on, To. To urge on; to incite. 

Every which way. In all ways at 
once. 

Expect, To. To think; to imagine. 

Eyes skinned (or peeled), To kee 
one’s. ,Tobe keenly alert; to be watchful. 


F. 


Face the music, To. 
emergency. 

Fair and square. 
honorable. 

Fair shake. 
factory bargain. 

Falling weather. Rain, snow, or 
hail. 

Fen. A prohibitory term used by boys 
in their pote as, “‘ Hen play,” equivalent 
to “I forbid you to play.” 

Fetch up, To. To stop suddenly. 

Fight (or buck) the tiger, To. To 
play at faro or other games of chance. 

Figure on, To. To anticipate; to ex- 
pect or trust in. 

Filibuster. A freebooter. 

Fippenny bit; Fip. Fivepence; for- 
eee e vulgar name for the Spanish halt. 
real. 

Fire away. To begin; to go on with 
an affair. 

Fire-eater. <A hot-headed individual. 
Applied to pugnacious Southerners. 

Fire-water. Alcoholic spirits (an In- 
dian term), 

First-rate. Of best quality. 

First swathe. Superior quality. 

Fix, To. Tosettle the business. Often 
used threateningly ; as, “I’ll fiw him.” 

Fix one’s flint, To. [To Fix.] 

Fixings. Embellishments; prepara- 
tions; garnishings; objects generally. 


To meet the 
Correct; honest; 


An even chance; asatis- 


Fizzle. A ridiculous failure; an at- 
tempt which ends ignominiously. 


Flash im the pam. An abortive at- 
tempt. 


_ Flatboat. A rude vessel formerly used 
in transporting produce down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. : 
Fiatbroke. Bankrupt; penniless. 
Flat-footed. Downright; positive. 


Flummux, To. To give up; to cease 
effort; to die. 


Flunk, To. To retract in a cowardly 
manner; cowardice; to fail in an effort, as 
in a collegiate examination. 


Fly around, To. To move actively. 


Fly off the handle, To. To become 
excited hastily; to lose one’s temper with 
little provocation. 


Flyer, To take a. To make aventure. 


Fork over, To. ,To pay or deliver. 
(Sometimes ForK UP.) 


Free to say (or confess). 
acknowledge. 


Freeze out, To. To force out of an 
enterprise or company by some trick. 


Freeze to, To. To cling to one closely. 

Full swing. To the greatest degree; 
at full speed. 

Funk out, To. 
ardly way. 


Ready to 


To retract in a cow- 


G. 


Gallinipper. An insect pest resem- 
bling the mosquito, but much larger. 

Galoot. A worthless fellow. 

Gerrymandering. Arranging the 
political divisions of a State so that one 
party may obtain an advantage over its op- 
ponents. 

Get a move on, To. 
active in any effort. 

Get one’s back up, To. To display 
anger. 

Get religion, To. To become pious. 

Get the mitten, To. To be dismissed 
as a lover. 

Get the wrong pig by the tail, To. 
To make amistake in selecting a person for 
any purpose. 

G’hal. A slang term for a girl, corre- 
sponding to Bhoy. 

Give out, To. To become exhausted. 

Go ahead, To. To proceed with a busi- 
ness or affair. 

Go back on one, To. To prove false 
to one’s interests; to break faith. 

Go for, To. Toattack; to bein favor of. 

Go in for, To. To advocate or favor. 

Go it alone, To. To attempt anything 
without assistance. 

Go it blind, To. To chance orriska 
thing without having calculated probabil- 
ities. 

Go it strong, To. 
cally. 

Go it with a rush, To. 
mently. 

Go off. To;expire; to swoon. 

Go the big figure, To. To engage in 
business on a large scale. 

Go the whole figure, To. 
utmost extent. 

Go the whole hog, To. Todo things 
thoroughly. 

Go through, To. To journey without 
stopping. 

Go through the mill, To. To gain 
experience, especially through losses or dif- 
ficulties. 

Go to grass! 
you! 

Go to smash, To. To be completely 
ruined in business. 

Go to the bad, To. To go to destruc- 
tion; to engage in wicked habits. 

Go under, To. To fail; to perish. 

Go up, To. To be destroyed; to be 
Tuined. 

Go up the spout, To. [To Go UPJ 


To hasten, to be 


To act energeti- 


To act vehe- 


To the 


Get out! Away with 
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Gobble up, To. Toseize with avidity. 
Gobbler. A male turkey. 


Gone ease (or coom or goose). 
hope or recovery. 


Goneness. A sensation of weakness. 
Goner. A doomed person. 


Good as wheat. Of the very best 
quality. 

Gouge, To. To cheat or defraud. 

Grab game. A mode of swindling in 
which the stakes at a bet are “grabbed” 
and run off with; generally, to steal and 
make off with booty. 

Grass-widow. 
from her husband. 

Greaser. A name given to Mexicans. 

Green-goods. Counterfeit money. 

Gritty. Courageous; .pugnacious; 
spirited. 

Ground-hog. A woodchuck. 

Ground-hog day. February 2, on 
which day, if the ground-hog see his 
shadow on emerging from his hole, a con- 
tinuance of cold weather is predicted. 

Growler. A receptacle for conveying 
beer; a pitcher or can. 

Guess, To. To believe, suppose, think, 


Past 


A wife living apart 


etc. 

Gumption. Common sense; worldly 
wisdom. 

Gutter-snipe. An irregular broker. 


[CURBSTONE BROKER. | 


H. 


Hadn’t oughter. Ought not to. 


Hail from, To. To be a native or 
resident of. 


Half-cocked. Prematurely; as, “He 
went off halj-cocked.” 


Handie, To. To be able to manage or 
to cope with. 


Wand-running. In succession. 


Wang. The knack of; as, “I can’t get 
the hang of the thing.” 


Hang fire, To. To fail to accomplish 
&@ purpose. 
Hang out, To. To reside or frequent. 
Tepper. in, To. To make a casual 
all. 


Happy as a clam. 

Hard case. 
drunkard. 

Hard pushed. In great difficulty. 

Hard row to hoe. Difficult or dis- 
agreeable of accomplishment. 

Hard up. In bad condition finan- 
cially. 

Hardshell Baptists. The anti-mis- 
sionary Baptists. 

Hatchet, To bury the. 
peace. 

Maze, To. To play practical jokes on, 
as in college. 

Head off, To. 
before. 

Hearty as a buck. 
phrase, now common. 

Heeler. A loafer; a hanger-on. 

Heft, To. To try the weight of a thing 
by lifting. 

Hickory shirt. A shirt of heavy 
twilled cotton—so called from its strength. 

High jinks. Ridiculous capers. 

Highbinder. A Chinese assassin em- 
ployed by the Chinese companies to kill 
obnoxious individuals. 

Wighfalutim. Extravagant talk. 

Hitch, To. To agree. 

Hitch horses. [To Hitcu.] 

Hioe cake. A cake of Indian meal, 
baked before the fire. 

Hoe one’s row, To. To perform 
one’s share of an undertaking. 

Hoe-down. A _ hilarious 
party. 

wiog. and pe eet fo Pork and Indian 

orn—the soy articles of food in some 

cts of t 


Very happy. 
A worthless fellow; a 


To make 


To intercept; to get 


A hunter’s 


dancing 


country. 


Hold on, To. 
short time. 


Holloa before one is out of the 
woods, To. To rejoice prematurely, be- 
fore the difficulty is overcome. 


Hoodlum. A city rowdy. 
Hook, To. To steal. 
Hopping mad. Violently angry. 


To wait; to cease fora 


Horn. A drink of liquor. 

Horn, Ina. A eee used to negative 
eon as, “I'll give it to you,in a 

orn.” 

Howdy. A contraction for “How do 
you do?” 


How’s that for high? What do you 
think of that? 


Huckleberry above one’s per- 
simmon. To be above one’s ability. 

Hiunk. A large piece or slice; a big 
lump. 

Humkers. Those who cling to the old 
homestead, or to old principles (New York 
politics). 

Hunkidori. Excellent; first-class. 

Hurry up the cakes. Make haste. 

Hurrygraph. Something written or 
sketched in a hurry. 

Hush up, To. To cease talking. 

Husking. Stripping the husk from 
Indian corn, [SHUCKING.] 

Hypo. Contraction for “ hypochondria,”’ 


I want tokmow! Anexclamation of 
surprise, meaning, Indeed! Is it possible! 

Indian file. One after another ; in sin- 
gle file. 

Indian gift. An object given and taken 
away again. 

Indian summer. The _ pleasant 
weather usually occurring in this country 
in late autumn, 

Irish. Temper ; anger: as, “Don’t get 
your Irish up.’ 


J. 

Jab, To. To strike or thrust. 

Jackass rabbit. <A rabbit of the 
Western plains—so called from its very long 
ears. 

Jack-at-a-pinch. As a last resort. 

Jag. A small load; specif., intoxication. 

Jamup. Capital; prime. 

Jamboree. A carouse or frolic. 

Jayhawker. A name given durin 
the Civil War to some of the guerillas o 
the Western States. 

Jerked beef. Beef dried in the open 
air. 

Jig is up, The. The matter is settled ; 
the game is up; it is all over. 

Jim-jams. Madness caused by alco- 
holism. 

Johnny cake. A cake made of In- 
dian meal mixed with water or milk. 

Jugful. A great quantity. Not by ajug- 
ful = not on any account. 

Jump a claim, To. To obtain pos- 
session of a mining claim in an illegal 
manner. 

Jump bail, To. To violate a bail bond. 


K. 


Kechug; Kerchug. The noise made 
by aleap into the water. ; 

Keel over, To. To faint or swoon; to 
be upset. 

Keener. A shrewd person; sharp at a 
bargain. 

Keep a stiff upper lip, To. To 
keep up one’s courage; to remain firm. 

Keep company, To. To pay court 
to a lady, visiting her frequently. 

Keniption fit. A state of ludicrous 
excitement. 

Kick, To. To jilt a suitor; to object 
vigorously ; to find fault or grumble. 

Kick up arow, To. To produce a 
fight or uproar. 


Hid. A young child. 

Kinder. Ina manner; as it were. 
Kinder sorter. Somehow; rather. 
Kinky. Queer; crotchety. 
Knee-high to a mosquito. An ex- 


travagant expression of extreme smallness 
of stature. Also, Knee-high to a grasshopper. 

Wnickerbocker. <A descendant of 
one of the old Dutch families of New York. 

Knock around, To. To wander about 
aimlessly. 

Knock down and drag out. A 
fight carried to extremity. 

Knock down, To. To embezzle; to 
pilfer. 

Knock off, To. 
rebate. 

Knocked into a cocked hat. Ut- 
terly spoiled; crushed out of shape. 


Kriss Kringle. A corruption of Christ 
Kindlein, the infant Christ. 


To deduct; to give a 


Le 
Lam ie lambaste), To. To beat 
thoroughly ; to give a sound drubbing. 


Lame duck. A name given toa spec- 
ulative operator unable to meet his engage- 
pris ; one fully insolvent is called a dead 

uck. 

Land of Steady Habits. 
land; Connecticut specifically. 

sim ds sake! A euphemism for Lord’s 
sake ! 

Larrup. To beat; to flog. 

Latter-day Saints. A title assumed 
by the Mormons. 

Law sakes! An expression of surprise. 

Lawing. Entering into litigation. 

Lay for, To. To waylay; to seek to 
entrap. 

Lay on thick, To. To flatter grossly. 

Leave out in the cold, To. To de- 
prive of some benefit. [FREEZE OUT.] 


Leg to stand on. Resource. “ He has 
not a leg to stand on”’ = He is destitute of 
resources. 


Leg-puller. One who obtains some 
favor by wheedling. 


Let on, To. To mention; to commu- 
nicate; to prevaricate. 


Let out, To. To disclose. 

Let slide, To. To let go. 

Let up, To. To cease. 

Level best. Extreme effort. 

Lickety-split. Ata very rapid pace. 

Lift ome’s hair. To scalp one. 

Light out, To. To abscond; to run 
away. 

Light-wood. 
torches. 

Like a book. 
oughly. 

Liner. A steamer of one of the trans- 
atlantic passenger lines. 

Liquor, To. To take a drink. 

Little end of the horn. An expres- 
sion indicating ridiculous failure. 

Live out, To. To occupy the place of 
a servant. 


Lobby. The persons who frequent the 
lobby of a house of legislature to influence 
legislation. 


Lobby, To. To attempt to influence 
the members of a legislature. 


Log-rolling. Dishonest methods in 
politics. 
Lope. A contraction from gallop. 


Luddy mussy. A corruption of “ Lord 
have mercy.” 


Lummox. A heavy,stupid fellow. 


Lynch, To. To execute without a 
legal trial, 


Lynch law. Mob low. 


New Eng- 


Fat-pine knots; used as 


To know one thor- 


Ma’am school. A school taught by a 
woman. 


Machine. A fire engine. 
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Machine politics. Underhand man- 
agement by political leaders. 
Mad. Very angry. 


Make a move, To. To take astep in 
regard to an affair, 

Make a raise, To. Tosecure money 
for one’s use. 

Make one’s manners, To. To curt- 
sey; to bow. 

Make one’s mark, To. To be suc- 
cessful in affairs. 

Make onme’s pile, To. 
wealthy. 

Make one’s self scarce, To. To 
decamp; to depart. 

Make the fur fly, To. To chastise 
severely. 

Make tracks, To. To abscond hastily ; 
to run away. 

Market truck. 
to market. 

Middling well. Tolerably well. 

Mighty. Exceedingly; very. 

Mind, To. To remember. 

Mitten, To give the. To dismiss a 
suitor. 

Mobocracy. The rule of the mob. 

Mock auction. A pretended auction 
to entrap country people. 

Molly Cotton-tail. A hare. 

Monkey-shimes. Monkey-like antics. 


To grow 


Vegetables brought 


Moonshiner. A distiller of illicit 
whiskey. 

Mosey, To. To decamp; to leave in 
haste. 


Move, To. To change one’s residence; 
to remove. 

Mud sills. The laboring classes, as the 
substratum of society. 

Murphy. An “Trish” potato. 

Muss. Astate of confusion; a squabble; 
@ row. 

Muss, To. To disarrange. 

Mustang. The wild horse of the 
prairies. 

Mutton-head. A stupid fellow. 


Nail, To. To arrest; to secure; to dis- 
prove. 

Nary. A corruption of “ne’er a;’’ as, 
nary one = never & one. 
5 Nary red. Without a red cent; penni- 
ess. 

Native-born. Indigenous. 

Near. Miserly. 

Newer say die. Never despair. 

Nigger heads. The tussocks, or 
knotted masses of roots, which project 
above the surface of a swamp. 

Nigh umto. Nigh upon; nearly; al- 
most. 
t Nip. A drink of liquor. 


ae and Tack. Sharprivalry; tit for 


No account. Of no value; worthless. 

No how. By no means. 5 

No two ways about it. Certain; 
fixed; beyond doubt. 

None of my fumeral. It does not 
concern me. 

Nubbins. Imperfectly formed ears of 
Indian corn. 

Nullification. An attempt by a State 
to nullify a national law. 


Nullifier. One who believes in the 
right of a State to resist a law enacted by 
Congress. 


oO. 


Oak barrens. Straggling forests of 
atuntad oak trees growing in very poor 
soil. 

@ak openings. Forests of small, 
thinly-scattered oak trees. 


Odd stick.. An eccentric individual. 


Off one’s base. In error; on 4 wrong 
course. 


Off the handle. Excited; in a pas- 
sion. 

Off the helve. (Orr THE HANDLE.] 

Old coon. A cunning political man- 
ager. 

Old hoss. A familiar expression in 
soconae a person; equivalent to “old fel- 
ow.” 


Old man. A disrespectful term for 
one’s father or employer. 


Old rye. Old whiskey distilled from 
e 


rye. 

Old Seratch. Satan. 

Old soldiers. Tobacco that has been 
chewed; the butts of cigars. 

One-horse. Of inferior degree or 
quality. 

Over the left. Anexpression giving 
an cpporiie meaning; an affirmation; as, 
“He’ll get it, over the left’? = He will not 
get it. 

Overslaugh, To. To neglect, to pass 
over, to omit. 

Owdacious. Audacious. 


P. 


Paddle one’s own canoe, To. To 
act independently; to make one’s own 
way. 

Painter. A corruption of panther. 


Pale face. An Indian name for the 
whites. 


Pan out, To. To prove of value. 


Pass in one’s checks, To. To die; 
to settle life’s account. 


Patroon. One to whom a landed estate 
was granted by the old Dutch government 
of New York. 


Pay dirt. Gold-bearing earth; figura- 
tively, anything yielding remuneration. 


_ Peach, To. To betray one’s compan- 
ions in some misdeed. 


Peert; peart. Brisk, lively. 

Peg away, To. Towork continuously. 
Pegged out. Exhausted. 

Pesky. Plaguey; confounded. 


Peter Funk. A person employed to 
bid up the price of articles at petty or mock 
auctions. 

Peter out, To. To dwindle away; to 
become exhausted by degrees. 


Picayune. A small silver coin once 
used in Louisiana; hence, anythingmean, 
parsimonious, or small. ; 


Pickaninmy. A negro name for an 
infant. 
Pile. The amount ofa person’s wealth. 


Pill. A term of contempt; as, “He isa 
fine pill.” 


Pime barrens. Level, sandy tracts in 
the South, covered with pine trees. ; 


Pimery. A eote where pine trees 
grow; a forest of pines. 


Pipe, To. To act the spy upon. 

Pipe-laying. Arranging for a politi- 
cal campaign or a business affair. The 
term implies trickery or dishonesty. 


Pitch in, To. To enter into an affair, 
usually a fight. 


Place, To. To recall in memory ; to 
recognize; as, “I can’t place the man;” 7%. €. 
fail to recollect him. 


Plaguey sight. A great deal. 
Plank, To. To tender; to offer. 


Planked shad. A shad: nailed to a 
plank and roasted; an epicurean mode of 
cooking this fish. 


Played out. Used up; exhausted. 
Plug-ugly. A Baltimore rowdy. 


Plumb-centre. Directly at the cen- 
tre, in shooting at a mark. 


Poke fan, To. Tomake sport of. 
Pony up, To. (To Fork Over.] 


Poor white folks. The lowerclasses 
of Southern whites. 


Pop corn, To. To parch Indian corn 


| till it bursts open. 


Possum, To play. To attempt to de- 
ceive by feigning death; to make a false 
pretence. 


Post, To. To give full information. 

Potter around, To. Toemploy one’s 
self with small affairs. 

Powerful. Greatly; exceedingly. 

Pow-wow. A council of Indians; a 
political conference. 

Pow-wow, To. To hold a noisy con- 
sultation. 

Pre-empt, To. To secure land by 
being the first settler upon it. 

Pretty considerable. Of some con: 
sequence. 

Pretty middling. Moderately well. 

Primp up, To. To decorate one’s self 
fastidiously ; to dress finically. 

Prospect, To. To seek for mines of 
metals. 

Pull Dick, pull Devil. An equal 
contest. 

Pull one’s leg, To. Tosecurea fayor 
or loan. 

Pull up stakes, To. To change a 
place of residence; to remove or emigrate. 


Pull the wool over one’s eye, To. 
To deceive or blind by false pretences. 


Put a head on one, To. To beat; to 
break one’s head. 

Put in licks, To.) To make strong 
efforts. 

Put it stromg, To. To express some- 
thing forcibly. 


Put through, To. To do something 
successfully. 


Qa. 

Quaker gums. Wooden guns intended 
to represent real ones. 

Qualify, To. To swear to discharge 
the duties of an office. 

Quarters. The negro huts on a plan: 
tation. ; 

Quid. A corruption of cud. 

Quilting bee (or/frolic). An assem- 
blage of women to aid in making a bed- 
eat. Refreshments and amusements fol- 

ow. 


R. 


Rag off the bush, To take the. To 
excel completely. 

Raise, To. To bring up; to breed, pro- 
duce, ete. 

Raise a racket, To. To make anoise 
or disturbance. 

Raise Cain, To. To cause a disturb- 
ance. 

Raise one’s dander, To. To make 
one angry. 

Raising bee. Setting up the frame of 
a building with the aid of neighbors. 
Fi Rambunctious. Pugnacious, litig- 
ous. 


Reckon, To. To think, imagine, sup- 
Bel ete. Applied to almost every meatal 
effort. 


Red-eye. New raw whiskey. 

Right along. Continuously; in suc- 
cession. 

Right away; Right off. Immedi- 
ately. 

Right smart. To a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Ring-tailed roarer (orsnorter). A 
quarrelsome brawler. 

Rip out, To. 
mence. 

Rip-snorter. 
low. 

Root, hog, or die. Trust to your own 
efforts. 

Ropein, To. To entrap. 

Row to hoe. A task to perform. 

Row up Salt River, To. A phrase 
signifying political defeat. 

Rum-hole. A low drinking-place. 

Run into the ground, To. To in- 
dulge in too greatly. 

Run one’s face, To. To buy on credit, 

Rush it, To. To doa thing with spirit, 


To utter with vehe- 


A noisy, brawling fel- 
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Ss. 


Salt down (stock or money), To. 
To retain for future use; to lay aside. 


, Saphead. A blockhead; a stupid fel- 
ow. 


Sass. Impudence; impertinence, 


Sealawag. A political name formerly 
applied to those Southerners who affiliated 
with the Republican party; a worthless 
fellow. 

Scare up, To. 
become owner of. 


Schooner. A large beer-glass. 
Scoot, To. To walk fast; to run. 
Scrouge, To. Ta crowd; to squeeze. 
Scrumptious. Nice; excellent. 


See the elephant, To. To see the 
sights of a strange place. 


Set store by, To. To hold in esteem. 


Settle one’s hash, To. To dispose 
of finally. 


Shank’s mare, To take. To walk. 
Shin it, To. Torun off; to decamp. 


Shin round, To. To move around 
briskly 


Shindy. A row; aspree. 


Shingle, To hang out one’s. To 
put out a business sign. 


Shot. (Shot in theneck.) Intoxicated. 
Shut up, To. To cease talking. 


Shut ye your clam-shell. Close 
your mouth. 


Shyster. A low lawyer who hangs about 
the police courts for practice, but has not 
been admitted to the bar; a base fellow. 


Singed cat. One whose qualities sur- 
pass his appearance. 


Skedaddle, To. To abscond hastily. 


Skunk, To. To defeat completely, not 
allowing an opponent to score a point, 


Slate, To make a. To arrange a set 
of nominations in advance. 


Slick as a whistle. Very easy of 
execution ; neatly. 


Slick as grease. [SLICK As A WHISTLE.] 
Slick up, To. To make sleek or fine. 
Slide, To. Togo; begone; be off. 
Slip up, To. To be mistaken. 


Slop over, To. Togo toexcess. Used 
in oratory, etc. 


Slope, To. To decamp. 

Slump, To. To decrease. 

Small potatoes. Insignificant indi- 
viduals. 

Smart chance. A good opportunity. 

Smart sprinkle. A good many. 

Snakein, To. To drag in. 

Snake out, To. To draw out by stealth. 


To collect; to find; to 


_ Sneezed at, Not to be. Of no slight 
importance. 


Sock, To. To apply vigorously, to strike 
with energy. 

Soft sawder. Flattery. 

Soft soap, To. To use fulsome flat- 
tery. 

Soft thing. Anything making large 
returns for anal entre . a . 
Some pumpkins. 

value. 

Soph. A contraction of “sophomore.” 

Spark, To. To court; to act the lover. 

Spell, To. To relieve by taking a turn 
at work. 

_ Spin street yarn, To. 
ing about the streets. 

Spot, To. To discover the whereabouts 
of a person; to identify. 

Spread one’s self, To. 
one’s best efforts. 

Spring fever. The listless feeling ex- 
perienced in the first warm spring weather. 
, Squeal, To. To betray one’s partners 
in illegal actions. 

Stag damce (or party). 
party made up of males. 


Stamping-ground. The scene of 
oe exploits; one’s favorite place of re- 
sort. 


Stand up to the rack, To. To abide 
the consequences of an action. 


Stick, To. To deceive; to trick. 


Stool pigeom. A decoy used by the 
police in entrapping criminals. 


Straight up and down. 
honest. 


Strapped. Out of money. 
Streak it. To run at high speed. 


Strike it rich (or strike oil), To. 
To be very fortunate. 


Sucker. A dupe; an unsophisticated 
fellow. 


Surprise party. A company who 
visits a friend’s house without invitation. 


Lo 
Take on, To. To exhibit grief. 


Take the back track, To. Torecede 
from a position. 


Take the cake, To. To surpass. 

Take the rag off, To. [TAKE THE 
CAKE.) 

Take water, To. To recede from an 
assertion; to acknowledge defeat. 


Of considerable 


To go gossip- 


To put forth 


A dance or 


Candid; 


Tell on, To. To expose. 
Ten-strike. A fortunate or lucky 
.| stroke. 


Throw in, To. To contribute to a 


common purpose. 


Tickle, To. To please; to gratify. 
Tight squeeze. A difficult position. 


Vittiyate, To. Toprink oradorn one’s 
person. 


To put tucks (or frills) om. To em- 
bellish a story with imaginative additions. 


To try it om. To endeavor; to make 


an attempt. 

Toe the mark, To. To meet one's 
obligations. 

Tote, To. To carry. 


Trot out. Toexhibit; to bring forward. 
Tuckered out. Exhausted; wearied. 


U. 


Umele. A pawnbroker. 
Unele Sam. The United States. 


Up atree. Ataloss what to do next; 
cornered. 


Up to snuff. Versed in trickery, ete. 
Up to the hub. To the last extreme. 


Upper erust (or tem). The highest 
class of society. 


Upper ten. 
eratic circles. 


Use up, To. 


The rich or more aristo- 
To exhaust; to wear out. 


V. 


Wamose the ranch, To. To leave 
the house; to abscond. 


Ww. 


Wake snakes. Tocausea commotion. 

Wake up the wrong passenger, 
To. To make a mistake as to a person. 

Walk chalk, To. To conduct one’s 
self circumspectly. 

Walk into, To. To attack; to get the 
better of, 

Walking papers. Dismissal; dis- 
charge. 

Walk-over. An easy victory. 

Whip the devil around a stump, 
To. To prevaricate; to make deceiving 
statements. 


Whole team. An individual of great 
energy and force of character. 


Wide awake. On the alert. 
Wire-pulling. Political management, 
Worm fence. A zigzag fence. 
Worst kind. Toa great degree. 


Y. 
Yank, To. To jerk or twitch power- 
fully ; to haul out roots. 


You bet! An emphatic confirmation 
of an assertion, 


WHIGHTS AND MEASURES, DOMESTIC AND 


Avoirdupois Weight.—Used in com- 
mercial transactions and in weighing all 
metals but gold and silver. 


2744 grains. . =1dram. 
16 drams.. = 1 ounce. 
16ounces .. = 1 pound. 
112 pores Royet masts = 1 hundredweight. 
20 hundredweight . = 1 ton. 
100 pounds = 1 short hundr’dw’t. 
2000 poun: - =1 short ton. 
100pounds..... = 1 quintal. 
lpound......= grains troy. 
Apothecaries’ Weight.—Used in 
weighing drugs, 
SU eraINs nc sce se 2 ows + oe Beruple, 
Seeruples. «ois. +o + o> = 1 Gram, 
8 RNs she tle. a os lo = ORMED; 
LR ieiish ots! o, oo, dha =e DORE. 


FOREIGN. 


Apothecaries’ Measure. 


60 minima... <5 ss sie sos =1dram. 
Sdrams ... -. ss ee es = 1 ounce. 

UGOUNCCK Ss 5 2 owes 8c 8 = 1 pint. 
SPU fos es eo y ate yo = 1 gallon. 


Troy Weight.—Used in weighing gotd, 
silver, jewelry, etc. 


OU oTRIDg th ioe. s+ = = 1 pennyweight. 
20 pennyweights ....=l1ounce. 
TZORBCCR | damye ley) su = 1 pound. 

A POUBE RT hsm sis & . . = 5760 grains. 


Long Measure.—Used in measuring 
straight lines and distances. 


8 barleycorns . . . .=1linch. 


1 linesinere ie « « «ss diNen 
12inches...... .=1 foot 
Sfeet ... +. cee = 


5 yards. ..... .=1rod, pole, or 
perch, 


40rods.....s.. .=1 furlong. 
8furlongs......=1mile. 
Smiles ee gases 7. ae == 1 league. 
1.16 statute miles. . .=1 aa re 
e. 


60 geographical miles = 1 degree. 
694statute miles . .—1degree (equator- 
jal, nearly). 


Sainghiogvas se. . 2). =1 palm. 

ASTTICUGN a) vaio ais elle =1 hand. 

A, re sis rm SiR eee ‘peste 
BEG testi al cheers = 1 cubit (Seripture), 

Cract tose Wee a tathom,: 


The miles of different nations differ 
greatly in length, va ing from the Swed- 
ish mile of 11,703 yards to the English mile 
of 1760 yards. e Russian vest is 1165 
yards; the Chinese lis, 629 yards, 


5340 


Square Measure.—Used in measuring 
plane surfaces. 


144 square inches. . . . =1 square foot. 


9square feet ..... =1 square yard. 
8014 square yards. . . . =1 square rod, 
40 squarerods..... =1 rood. 
ATOOGE Fe fe ae stele =1 acre. 
640acres ........ = 1 square mile. 
Surveyors’ Measure. 
Dee ATICHOA.” ccs). 0 cn enema ee =! iink: 
WW bbe Wee Go adc o 0. C0 6 =1 pole. 
LOO JINKS tse cas eRe = =1 chain. 
LOjchaingsiet ee: Pal ae ties = 1 furlong. 
8 furlongs, or 80 chains . . =1 mile. 


Surveyors’ Square Measure, 
62.726 square inches. . = 1 square link. 
2.295 square inks . .=1square foot. 
20.655 square links . . =1square yard. 
625 square links . . =1square pole. 
10,000 square links . . =1 square chain. 
2.5 square chains. . =1 rood. 
10 square chains. . =1acre. 


Gunter’s Chain. 


9.72inches .=1 link. 
100 links . . =1 chain, 4 rods, or 22 yards. 
80 chains .=1 mile. 


Wnited States Land Measure. 
1 quarter-section = 160 acres. 
lsection ... .=1sq. mile, or 640 acres. 
1township . . .=36 sections, 6 miles sq,, 
or 36 square miles. 


Solid or Cubic Measure.—Used in 
measuring solid bodies, or spaces having 
length, breadth, and thickness. 

1728 cubic inches .=1 cubic foot. 

27 cubic feet. . . =1 cubic yard. 

16 cubic feet . . . =1 cord foot of wood. 

8 cord feet . .=1 cord of wood. 
1644 cubic feet . . ..=1 perch. 

40 cubic feet . . . =1ton(U.S.shipping). 

42 cubic feet. . .=1ton (Br. shipping 

40 feet round timber = 1 ton or load. 

50 feet hewn timber = 1 ton or load. 


Dry Measure.—Used for grain, salt. 
coal, and generally for all articles no 
liquid. 


4 gills) yer - .=1 pint 

2 pints - » - =1 quart 

SNOTIATES: 5 medio nor suis =1 peck. 

ME DOCK Rat stele eee = 1 bushel. 
86 bushels ..... = 1 chaldron. 

A quarts -s.". S. = 1 gallon(268$ cu. in.). 
i bushel yee St a = 2150.42 cubie inches. 
imperial bushel) _ A 
(English). . = 2218.192 cu. inches. 


3 imperial puskels =1sack (English). 
8 imperial bushels = 1 quarter (English). 
5 quarters. .... = 1 load (English). 


Liquid Measure.—Used for liquids, 
except medicines. 


4 gills . sgh afta =1 pint 
MAUPISEER) “seis 6) 6) se z . =1 quart 
4quarts ........=Jgallon. 

814 gallons .... . ss =1 barrel. 
2 barrels = prams tapas: out =1 hogshead. 
2hogsheads ...... =1 pipe or butt. 
PX ey MN Chee Oy RS =1tun. 

A2 alos) cata savdie es = 1 tierce. 
BUCTCES aa a steers sls = 1 puncheon. 


The barrel, hogshead, and pipe vary in 
capacity in different States and countries 
and in different industries. 


Circular Measure.—Used in measur- 
ing the earth’s surface, circles, angles, ete. 


GOIBECONGBIAT the wes ss) s =1 minute. 
GO minwtes se, ele wh. = 1 degree. 
SOMCENER BING care el sb =1sign. 
ED BiCT Ree eds tere visigsnice ys =1 circle. 
Time Measure.—Used to measure 
duration. 
GOisCCOndHET wie eee) sf == Lannie, 
6O-minutes 6. 3e ce) == Lhour; 
QA HOUNS A, Pes sec, cocye vs =1 day. 
£1 af A eS 2a - =1 week. 
48 weeks (average) =1month 
i2months...: . 7 2s = year. 
SOARS Fo a sy ....=l1 year. 
B66days ......... .=1leap year. 


Mariners’ Measure.—Used on ship- 
board. 
6 feet . . =1 fathom. 
120 fathoms . . 1 cable-length. 
a ee =1 mile. 
6280 feet ... .=—=—I1 statute mile. 
6086 feet . . . . =-1 nautical or geograph- 
ical mile, or knot. 
Sknots .. .—1nautical league. 


Weights and Measures, Domestic and Foreign. 


Cloth Measure.—Used by dealers in 
cloth, carpets, ribbons, etc, 


244 inches . suis? tcp = Lites 

4 naligt@peger. sss . - «= 1 quarter. 

3 quartersis <<<. i os. o==ell Memish. 

4quarters.........=J1yard. 

5 quarters. ....... .=1ell English. 

6quarters........ .=Jell French. 

Bakers’ Weight. 

JGiOUNCES) ©.) + ee = 1 pound of flour. 
7pounds...... .=1gallon. 

1a pounds!.).. ne, ole = 1 peck or stone. 
SBLOMES 2). Rees = 1 hundredweight. 

LOStones) sc ee a= 2 boll! 

14 STOUR «x avaeisemcs oils = 1 barrel. 

20 RUONES oo. ue lomeunc = 1sack. 


The stone is Jegolly, 14 pounds, but varies 
in practice in different industries. Astone 
of meat or fish is usually 8 pounds; of 
cheese, 16 pounds; of hemp, 32 pounds; of 
glass, 5 pounds. 


Wool Weight. 


7 POUNGS) eed ae cuca omeni== Clove 
2 CLOVES cuicasits asmaniey bari oiicis,s = SHOue 
2 BLOGS cant sw a cecaeahiegena: oe LvOCs 
644 tods ov ee ek =1 wey. 
2 weys 3 catia: (es: e, oMer lets =1sack 
12: sacks). ofa ane.) ee Llasti 
Hay and Straw Weight. 
86 pounds straw ......... = 1 truss. 
56 pounds old hay .. 2... « = 1 truss 
60 pounds newhay....... .=1 truss. 
36 trusses. ...... Sermo = 1 load. 
Paper Measure. 
DA SHeCts aan shemale ees -« «= 1 quire. 
104g quires. ..... énonmeatss == L token, 
20 QUITCS veces, sametae Gaueodl = 1ream, 
OPROOMIS BAwee ry ee eer cme neeese eeteiaee = 1 bundle 
JO TeRMs mete 3s eee +o » =a pale, 


Sizes of Books.—Books are usually 
designated by the number of folds in a 
sheet of printing-paper. 


Folio... . 2leavesor 4 pages = 1 sheet. 
Quarto “ “ “ — “ 
oreo te Gils 4 8 1 
Octavo “ “ c= “a 
or 8vo » 8 ahd bose 

epee eae } 12 « “o4 « = “ 
161i) 5 SLO e 
ISMO ce ee: Sco cts PO ames se 


18 36 uf 
And so on for smaller sizes of books. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMER- 
CIAL WEIGHTS AND 


MEASURES. 

IDarticles 1". ee = 1 dozen. 
IS articlesser.seren = = 1 long dozen. 
IZiGOzZen:. . <Raow see hs = 1 gross. 
UZPNORSLS pdms patere sus = 1 great gross. 
Q0aTtiCles ys, «i bsp s 4 = 1 score, 

OPCOTO cee ete = 1 hundred. 

Gacore*s sr ah Ss x = 1 long hundred. 
30 dealsis reas, ae = 1 quarter. 

4 quarters ...... = 1 hundred. 


14 pounds iron or lead = 1 stone. 
2s BEOTICS cet peices ==1! pig. 
SG DIGS nares cme Eo eaee = 1 fother. 
2434 cubic feet ofstone =1 perch. — 
10iskinsa esis 2. — Lidiekeriofhides: 
100 dozen pairs . . . =1dicker of gloves. 


60 pairs of shoes ..... = 1 case. 
25 pounds of powder . . .=1 keg. 
100 pounds of nails . .=1keg. 
100 pounds of dry fish . . . = 1 quintal, 
64 pounds ofsoap..... = 1 firkin. 
56 pounds of butter. . . . =1 firkin. 
196 pounds of flour ... .=1 barrel. 
200 pounds of beef or pork = 1 barrel. 
256 pounds ofsoap..... = 1 barrel. 
800 pounds of cement . . . =1 barrel. 
240 pounds oflime. ... .=—1 cask. 
100 pone ofgrain ... .—=1cental. 
8 bushels of salt. .... = 1 hogshead. 
60 pounds of wheat . . . . =1 bushel. 
56 pounds of corn or rye . = 1 bushel. 
60 pounds of corn or rye 
MCA HP MT Se. e ces = 1 bushel. 
32 pounds ofoats..... = 1 bushel. 
48 pounds of barley. . . . =1 bushel. 
60 pounds of potatoes = 1 bushel. 
140 to 168 pounds of coffee . = 1 bag. 
280 pounds of hops . . = 1 bag. 
168 pounds ofrice.. . = 1 bag. 


112 to 168 pounds of su ar i 1 bag. 
15 to 30 pounds of bullion = 1 bar. 


140 pounds of flour . . . .=1boll. 
2 bolls‘of four. i. 3 2 «='lsaek: 
672 pounds ofrice..... = 1eask. 


1008 pounds oftallow .. .=1cask, 
224 pounds ofcoal.....=1sack. 
5786 pounds of coal. .... = 1 chaldron. 
56 pounds of ballast . . .=1 pig. 
1120 pounds of prunes . . . = 1 puncheon, 


1120 to 1344 pounds molasses = 1 puncheon. 


320 pounds of coffee . . . . = 1 tierce. 
84 pounds of butter. . . .=1tub. 
256 pounds of cheese. . . . = 1 weight. 
200 skins ofhides ..... = 1 last. 
18 barrels of salt ..... = 1 last. 
24 barrels of gunpowder . = 1 last. 
60 skins of parchment . . =1 roll.{ 
2614 gallons of tar... . .=1barrel. 
8744 gallons of herrings. . = 1 cran, 
25 gallons of olive oil. . . = 1 jar. 
252 gallons of oil... ...=1tun. 
31 gallons of hock ....=1aume. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The metric or decimal system, long in use 
in France, and now adopted in other Euro- 

an countries and to some extent in the 

nited States and Great Britain, calls for 
special attention from its prominent im- 
portance among systems of weights and 
measures. It is based upon the metre, the 
unit of length, which is approximately 
yoovov00 part of the distance from the 
equator to the pole, or = 39.37 inches. 

The SQUARE METRE is the unit of measure 
of small surfaces. 

The ARE = 100 square metres, is the unit 
of measure for land surfaces. 

The STERE, or CUBIC METRE, is the unit 
of measure for volumes. 

The LitRb, a cube whose edges measure 
zy of a metre, is the unit of capacity. 

The GRAMME, the weight of a cube of dis- 
tilled water whose edges measure yx}, of & 
metre, is the unit of weight. 


Long Measure. 


1 millimetre = .00l metre = .039 inches, 
1 centimetre = .01 sf = .89 ‘ 
1decimetre =.1 Md = .9,06. coe 

1 metre = 3.28 feet. 
1decametre = 10 metres = 32.81 “ 
lhectometre= 100 ‘“ = 828.09 “* 
1kilometre = 1000 “ = 1093.63 yds. 
1myriametre= 10,000 “ #=6.21 miles. 


Square Measure. 
lcentiare= 1squaremetre = 1.198q. yds. 
lare = 100square metres= .098 rood. 
lhectare =1000 “ ‘(== 2.47 acres. 


Cubic Measure. 


1decistere = .1stere = 8.58cu. ft 

1stere =l1cubic metre = 85.31 “ 

1 decastere = 10 steres = 858:16 43° 
Liquid Measure. 

1centilitre = .01 litre = 0.017 pint. 

ldecilitre =.1 “ =) cn). Wenads 

1 litre = 41.76 pints. 

ldecalitre = 10 litres = 2.2 gallons, 

1 hectolitre, =.._.100 “ . = 22 se 

1 kiloKtre” = “1000 "= "220 ee 

1myrialitre = 10,000 “ = 2200 us 


Weight Measure. 
1milligramme — .001 gramme = 0.15 grain, 
1 centigramme = .01 a me 10s 


1decigramme -~.1 es —154 “ 

1 gramme =15.43 “ 
1decagramme = 10 a = 0.8502. ay. 
1 hectogramme = 100 fe = 8.52 *f 
1kilogramme =1000. “ =) Ibs. 
1 myriagramme= 10,000 “ =22.04 “ 
1 quintal = 50 kilogrms, = 110.238 “ 
1 millier = 500 a spot ie 
1 tonne =1000 “ = 2204.67 ™ 


MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Amsterdam. 


1centner = 100 pounds = 108.93 lbs. avoir. 
lell of Amsterdam. . . = 2.26 feet. 


1 “ The Hague. ..=2.28 “ 
1 “ Brabant oe = 23008 
llastof grain ..... = 85.25 bushels. 
lahmof wine .....= 41 gallons. 

_ Hamburg. 
1 lastiofi grainy (0.1% = 89.64 bushels. 
Tiel emewetes Cris) Gs etwas =) 1.92 feats 
OOG Mes < -cs frat ¢ aS 
lahm of wine... . . = 39.25 gallons. 


2 Prussia. ‘ 
1 quintal = 110 pounds = 113.42 Ibs. avoir. 


lellof cloth ..... .==2.19 feet. 

I foot fdr ss reve acee, OS 6S 
leimar of wine ... .= 18.14 gallons, 
lsheffel of grain. . . . = 1.56 bushels. 


: Commercial Moneys of the World. 5341 
Denmark. a nie erga adaaee 1 in ee Geet uss =e tl prac 
¥ pounds = aths. .= 90. “ Lilast of galt°S. i. = ushels. 
“Wowie tl ag a on eltal avoir. 1 chertwert of grain . = 5.95 bushels 1mojo of grain . . . . = 23.08 bushels, 
i viertel py iG 2:04 gallons. 1 ga Petersburg. . . = 1.18 feet. lalmude of wine. . . = 4.37 gallons. 
1 barrel or toende of corn = 3.95 bushels. non a aid he MZ poe China. 
: a Beil ara ew 5. 0=t 0 = rer ag a Learenes G5 ele = 7 feet. 1 picul = 100 catties = 1600 taels = 138.25 lbs. 
Re en 050 pallons Pronto. 42.08 = .663 miles. lyin — 10 chang — 100 chih = 
: — SCF ii chee aoe “ii $. 1sarokowaja |... : = 108.196 gallons, 1000 tsun = 10,000 fun . . . = 122 feet. 
es =! = wie iois —- 8. llast ....... . .= 92.826 bushels. India. 
Spain. 1seer = 16 chittacks = 80 tolas = 2,4 lbs. 
Sweden. Sap huree ey 5 4 arrobas. .= pe ibe 40 seers = 1 imperial or Indian maund. 
rroba of wine ... .= 4.48 gallons 
100 pounds = 5 lispunds = 73.76 lbs. 1 fa: ‘ se ; Turkey. 
ea aaa = 75 busheis. ee ae 1 kintal = 40 okes = 100 rottolos = 124.46 Ibs. 
diel of.cloth.«...°... « = 1.95 feet. Portugal. 1 oke = 4okiejehs=400 dirhems = 2.83 lbs, 
lcann ofwine .. . . = 69.09 gallons. 100 pounds ...... .= 101.19 Ibs. 1 pike or dra = 24 kerats . = 27inches, 
Dene) oes = 6.64 miles. 1 quintal = 4 arrobas Valin ation Aus oie 18 =1,152 gallons. 
lkanofcorn.... .= 7,42 bushels. = 88pounds . . . = 89.05 lbs. avoir. | ifortin=4killows ... .=8.864 bushels 


COMMERCIAL MONEYS OF THE WORLD. 


Argentine Republic.—The commer- 
cial standard is the peso nacionale, divided 
into 100 centavos, and of a value in United 
tates money of about 1 dollar. It is super- 
seding the peso fuerte, which is about 314 
fe cent. higher in value. The paper money 

depreciated nearly 50 per cent. 


Australia.—Same as Great Britain. 


Austria-Humgary.—The ous: of 
account is the new gulden or florin, of the 
yalue of 48 cents. It is divided into 100 
kreutzers. The chief coins are: gold, 8and 
4 gulden eo silver, 2,1, and 14 gulden, 
20 and 10 kreutzers; copper, + and 1 kreut- 
wer. 

Belgium.—The monetary unit is the 
French franc, which is divided into 100 
centimes. Its value in our money is 19.3 
cents. . 

Bolivia.—The current coins are gold 
@oubloons and silver dollars and their sub- 
divisions. The national dollar is worth 
nearly $1.02, but the current peso or dollar 
is worth about 75 cents of our money. The 
mew gol equals 5 francs, or 96.5 cents. 


Brazil.—The money of account is the 
tei. 1000 reis,or 1 milrei, is equal to 54.6 
cents, haying become greatly depreciated 
from its original value of about $1.20, 
‘freasury notes form almost the only cir- 
culating medium. 


Burmah.—No coin minted. Gold and 
silver bullion forms the circulating me- 
dium. Itis estimated by the tical or kiat 
<= 251 grains troy. 

Canada.—The money of accountis the 
dollar of 100 cents, equal at par to United 
States money. Accounts are usually kept 
in dollars and cents, but, sometimes in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 


_ Cape of Good Hope.—Same as Great 
Britain. 


Ceylon.—<Accounts are generally in ru- 
pees, of about 40 cents intrinsic value, orin 
inglish coin. The eurreney consists of 
British and Spanish coins, rupees, copper 
fanams, and cowries, or little shells, used 
‘by the natives. 


Chile.—The commercial unit is the peso 
torriente, of 100 centavos = 91.2 cents. The 
gold condor, nominally of 10 pesos, is de- 


preciated nearly 6 per cent. in value below 
the silver money. 


China.—Foreign merchants state their 
accounts in dollars and cents; the Chinese, 
in taels. The tael (/eang) equals 10 mace 

tseen), 100 candareens (jun), and 1000 cash 
le). 720 taels are reckoned as worth $1000. 

‘he only coin in general use is the cash. 


Colombia.—Money is reckoned in pesos 
or dollars of 8 reals, 100 centavos. The peso 
is worth 96.5 cents U.S.money, The gold 
‘coins are the 20, 10 (condor), 5, and 2 peso 
‘pieces; the silver, 1 peso, 20, 10, and 5 cen- 
-tavVos. 

- Denmark.—The unit of exchange is 
the kroner or crown, divided into 100 Gre, 
value of the kroner being 26.8 cents. 
coins are: gold, 20 and 10 kroners; 
,2 and 1 kroner, 50, 40, 25, and 10 ére 


lor.—The money of account is the 
e or dollar, divided into 8 reals or 100 
Its value is about that ofthe United 


jMevpt The money of account is the 
piastre or ckirsh, divided into 40 fuddahs 
or paras. American dollars are generally 
reckoned equal to 20 piastres. 
France.—The commercial unit is the 
franc, divided into 100 centimes, and equal 
to 19.3 cents American money. There are 
gold coins of 100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 francs; 
Silver of 5, 2,and 1 franc, 50 and 20 centimes. 


Germany.—In 1873 the mark of 100 
oe was made the unit of account. 

he mark is a silver coin, and the standard 
is a gold one, but its value is fixed from the 
10 mark gold piece, worth $2.38 American, 
or 98. 914d. English. The gold coins are 20 
10, and 5 marks; silver, 5, 2,and 1 mark, 50 
and 20 pfennige ; nickel, 10 and 5 pfennige; 
copper, 2 and 1 pfennige. 

Great Britain.—The unit of value is 
the pound, worth about #4.86.6in American 
money. Itis divided into 20 shillings, and 
those into 12 pence. The coins are: gold, 5, 
2, 1, and % pound or sovereign; silver, 
erown (5 shillings), Cea ad shilling, 

r 


sixpenny, fourpenny, and eepenny 
ieces; bronze, penny, halfpenny, and 
‘arthing. 


Greece.—Accounts are reckoned in 
drachmi, which equals 1 frane and is di- 
vided into 100 lepta. The chief circulating 
medium is an inconvertible paper currency. 


Holland.—tThe florin or guilder is here 
the monetary unit. It is divided into 100 
ak and equals in value 40.2 cents Amer- 

can. 

India.—The rupee is the monetary unit. 
In accounts it is divided into 16 annas, each 
of 12 pice, and in Bombay sometimes into 
4 quarters, each of 100 reis. The govern- 
ment rupee, the only one now minted, con- 
tains 165 troy grains of silver. Its nominal 


-value is 2s. English, or 48 cents American, 


though its intrinsic value varies. 


Italy.—The unit of value is the lira 
Italiana of 100 centesimi, these being re- 
spectively equal to the French franc and 
centime. Thegeneral circulating medium 
isa denicclaved paper currency. 

Japam.—Dollars, etc. have ails acter 
the native coins. The yen or dollar is di- 
vided into 100 sens. It is about equal to the 
American dollar in value. The 10 yen piece 
equals the American eagle. The Japanese 
use government paper money called ken- 
satzu and yen-satzu. 

Java.—Accounts are stated in the florins 
or guilders of Holland. A variety of coins 
are in circulation. 

Mexico.—The principal money of ac- 
count in Mexico and pepe: Central 
America is the piastre or dollar, which is 
divided into 8 reals or 100 cents. Its ex- 
change value is about 98 cents. The gold 
and silver coins are: gold, 16, 8, 4, 2, and 1 
dollar; silver, 1 dollar, 50 and 25 cents. 

Moroceco.—The money of account is 
the mitkul of 10 ounces, 40 blankeels, or 
960 flues. The mitkul is worth 50 cents 
American, 

Norway.—The unit of value since 1877 
has been the kronor or crown, divided into 
100 6re. The yalue of these coins is the 
same as the equivalent coins of Denmark. 


Persia.—The unit of account is the to- 
man, an uncoined standard, divided into 
8 reals, 10 sahib-karauns, 20 panabats, 50 
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abassis, 100 mamodis, 200 shahies, or 10,006 
altens. In some placcs accounts are kept 
in piastres = 4 shahies. A purse is 50 to- 
mans, worth about $125.00. 

Peru.—The unit is the piastre or peso 
of 100 centesimos. It is represented by the 
silver sol, a coin of the same value as the 
French 5 france piece, or 96.5 cents, 

Portugal.—The unit of account here is 
the rei; and 1000 reis is called a milrei, 
whose value is about $1.08. A million reis 
is termed a conto. 

Roumania.—The monetary unit is the 
lei nuove of 100 bani, a coin about equal to 
the French frane in value. Russian and 
Austrian coins are largely used. . 

Russia.—The standard of value is the 
ruble, divided into 100 kopecs; its value is 
77.2 cents. Accounts were formerly kept in 
paper or bank rubles, but in 1839 the silver 
ruble was made the only unit of value in 
the empire. There are numerous coins, of 
various titles, the largest being the gold 
imperial, of 10 rubles. 

Siam.—The circulating medium con- 
sists only of silver and cowrie-shells. The 
general coin is the bat or tical, commonly 
valued at about 60 cents. It is divided into 
4 salungs, 8 fuangs, 16 song-p’hais, 32 p’hai- 
nungs, or 6400 cowries. 

Spain.—The unit of account since 1871 
has been the silver peseta, of 4 reals or 100 
centesimos, its value the same as the French 
franc. The gold coins consist of doubloons 
and pistoles. The real vellon, a very com- 
mon coin, is worth 5 cents. The silver dol- 
lar, equal in value to the American dollar, 
is in common circulation. 

Sweden.—The unit is the krona or 
crown of 100 6re, as in Denmark and Nor- 
way, and of the same value. 

Switzerland.—tThe unit of account is 
the franc of 100 rappen or centimes, equal 
in value to the French frane. The coins 
are like those of France, 

Tripoli.—The standard of value, as in 
Turkey, is the piastre of 40 paras. Its value 
is fluctuating. Commerce is conducted 
chiefly with Spanish dollars or 5 franc 
pieces. 

Tumnis.—Accounts are stated in piastres 
of 16 carobas or 52 aspers. The piastre is 
worth about 12 cents. Business is con- 
ducted in dollars and francs. 

Turkey.—The pear (grusch) is here 
the unit of account. It is divided into 40 
paras or 120 aspers; also into 100 cents. The 

iastre is worth about 4.4 cents. The med- 
idie or lira, a gold coin, is worth $4.40. 

United States.—The unit of value is 
the dollar, divided into 100 cents. The 
po coins are: gold, the pice (10 dol- 

ars), half-eagle, and quarter-eagle; silver, 
the dolar, half- and quarter-dollar and 
the dime (10 cents); nickel, the half-dime; 
bronze, the cent. 

Wenezuela.—The former unit of ac- 
count was the peso or dollar of 100 cents, 
but it has been superseded by a new peso 
equal to 5 francsin value. _ 

West Indies.—The money of account 
of the several islands agrees in general 
with that of the country to which they be 
long. In Cuba accounts are settled in dol- 
lars, divided into 100 cents, or 8 reals, exch 
of 34 maravedis, The Spanish dollar Agrees 
with that of the ons States in yalue, 
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Wames of States and Territories, and their Derivation. , 


NAMES OF STATES AND THRRITORIES, AND 
THEIR DERIVATION. | 


Alaska. An Indian title, ge by the Russian explorers 
Al-dy-es-ka; since changed successively to Aliaska, Alaksa, 
Alashka, and Alaska. When purchased by the United States 
several names were proposed, but Alaska was adopted at the 
suggestion of Charles Sumner. 

Alabama. A Muscogee Indian word, meaning “ Here we rest,” 
the name given by the Indians to the principal river of the 
State, and adopted in 1817 as the State name. 


Arkansas. Name adopted in 1819, from its principal river. 
Alkansas or Arkansas was the title given by the Algonquins to 
the tribe which called itself Quappas. The pronunciation was 
fixed, by act of the State Legislature in 1881, as ‘“‘Ar’kan-saw.” 


Arizona, There are several derivations suggested: Ist, from an 
Indian word meaning ‘“‘sand hills;” 2d, from Aztec Arizwma, 
meaning “silver-bearing;” 38d, from a goddess of the Zuni 
Indians, named Arizonia. 

Oalifornia, “Las Sergas de Esplandian,” a Spanish romance 
published in 1510, has among its characters a queen named 
Calafia, living in an island kingdom named California, which 
is “rich with gold, diamonds, and pearls.” Cortez is supposed 
to have given this‘name to the newly-discovered district of 
Lower California, from his hopes that it would prove a land of 
gold. Several other derivations have been suggested, but this 
seems the most probable. 

@olorado.:« Named from its principal river, whose name comes 
from a Spanish word signifying red or ruddy, the waters 
being reddened by sand, mud, ete, after heavy rains, But it 
may possibly have been derived from Vasquez Coronado, who 
led a Mexican body of explorers hither in 1540. 

Connecticut. From the Mohegan Indian word Quonaughticot, 
given to the river, and meaning either ‘long river” or “river 
of pines.” The Indian word is variously spelled, Quinetwequet 
having the nearest resemblance to Connecticut. ; 

Dakota. So named from the Dakota Indians, a tribal name 
meaning ‘allied,’ and referring to the great confederacy of 
tribes inhabiting the region. Before this alliance the Dakotas 
were known as the Sioux. 

Delaware. This name was originally—in 1703—given to Dela- 
ware Bay, in honor of Lord De la War, governor of Virginia in 
1611. The State adopted the name from the bay. 

District of Columbia. Columbia is the feminine form of 
the word Columbus, and as such may stand for the emblem- 
atic goddess of the country. 

Wlorida, This title was given by Ponce de Leon, who discoy- 
ered the ‘land on Easter Sunday, March 27, 15138. This day 
being called by the Spaniards Pasecwa Florida, “Holy Day of 
Flowers,” he called the country Florida. 

Georgia. So named in honor of George II., king of England, 
who established a colony here in 1782. 

idaho. Edah hoe,a phrase from the language of the Nez Percé 
Indians, descriptive ofthe gleam of the snowy mountain-sum- 
mits in the sunlight, has been Anglicized into Idaho, which is 
poetically converted into “ gem of the mountains.” 


Xilimois. This name was adopted in 1809 from that of thezI1li- 
nois River. It is said to come from the Indian word Illini, 
“men,” and the French termination ois, “ tribe.’”’ A derivation 
is also suggested from an island in the Mississippi abounding 
in nuts, and called by the French isle aux nois, “isle of nuts.’ 


Undiana. This title was adopted from the name Indian, which 
was applied in 1768 to a tract of land north of the Ohio River, 
then granted by the Indians to a company of traders. 

Howa. Several derivations are suggested for the name of this 
State. 1st, the French corruption of Aywhba, an Indian word 
meaning ‘‘the sleepy ones ;” 2d, a Sioux name of the Pahoja 
tribe; 8d, the Indian word Ajawa, ‘‘ across, beyond ’’—as “the 
ei beyond the river,” corrupted in French to Aioués, thence 

‘0 Iowa. : 

Hiansas. Adopted in 1854, from the name of its principal river, 
which was so called from the Indian tribe known as Konsos 
or Kows, ‘‘smoky water.” Spelt Canson, Kanson, Kanzas, and 
finally, by legislative action, Kansas. g 

iientucky. eC niod in 1782, from ah pelnel pal river. Trum- 
bull derives it from an Indian word Kain-tuk-ee, “at the head 
of the ‘river.’ It has also been supposed to come from an 
Algonquin word meaning “long river,” and from Kentakchowa, 
“long prairies.”’ . 

Eouisiama. Named ‘by La Salle, in 1682, in honor of Louis 
XIV., king of France. J 

Maine. Said to have been named by Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
who obtained a royal grant of land in this region, in honor 0 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I., and to be derived from 
the French province of Maine, her patrimonial estate. But as 
there is no proof that she had anything to do with this 
province, and as the land seems to have been called The Main 
at an earlier date, it is probable that the name originated in 
the latter term. 


Maryland. This State was named from the queen mentioned 


in connection with Maine, Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. 
In the patent to Lord Baltimore it was named “ Crescentia,”’ 
put the king, on signing the patent, desired that the name 


should be changed to Terra Maria, ‘Mary’s Land,” in honor of 
his quéen. : 
Massachusetts. Several derivations of this word are sug- 
goricd, the most probable being from the Natic Indian word 
asasuset, whose approximate meaning is ‘the place of the 
great hills’’—referring to the Blue Mountains. 


Michigan. From. the name of the lake. Trumbull ascribes it 
to an Indian word meaning “a fish weir.” The word Mitchi- 
kan occurs in the Ottawa dialect, and means “fences.” Also 
see to Algonquin and Chippewa words meaning “great 

ake.” 

Minnesota. This State took its name from St. Peter’s River, 
whose Indian name was Minni-sotah, ‘muddy (or slightly 
turbid) water.” When admitted as a State the names Itasca, 
Ceieee vey Jackson, and Washington were proposed but re- 
jected. 

Mississippi. Name adopted in 1790, from the great river. The 
original name of the river in Algonquin, as corrupted into 
French, is Méché Sébé, ‘the father of waters.” This term.was 
successively peanaed to Michi Sepe, Michisepe, Misisipi, Missisipt, 
Mississipi, and finally Mississippi, it being thus yredually over- 
loaded with consonants. Various other spellings are given. 


Missouri. From the Missouri River. The word iS said to be a 


compound from two different dang yages is, Algonquin, © 


“great,” and Souri, Dakota, “muddy. ther derivations are 
given, as Dakota Minné-shosha, “muddy water.” 


Momtama. From Spanish Montafia, ‘a mountain.” The name 
was suggested to Hon. James Ashley, chairman of the House 
Committee on Territories, in 1864, and applies to the very 
mountainous character of the region embraced. 


Nebraska. This name is derived from the Indian name of the 
Platte River. It means “shallow water” or “water valley.” 

Newada. From,the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Serrado, “ser- 
rated,” Nevada, ‘‘snowy;” thence “‘snowy mountains,” 


New Hampshire. So named by John Mason, who. obtained 
title to this province in 1639, from the county of Hampshire, 
England, of whose town of Portsmouth he was governor, 


New Jersey. In 1664, when this district was conveyed by the 
Duke of York to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, 
the conveyance provided that it should be called ‘‘ Nova Czesa- 
rea or New Jersey,” in compliment to Carteret, who had de- 
fended the Isle of Jersey against the parliamentary armies. 


New Mexico. Named to distinguish it froth Old” Mexico. 
The name comes from that of the Aztec deity “ Maxitli.” The 
territory was named Nova Mexicafia by Antonio de Espejo at the 
date of the settlement of Santa Fé. 


New York. This name was given in compliment to the Duke 
of York, afterward James II., to whom the province was 
granted in 1664. 


North Carolina. The name Carolana was given in 1564, when 
the district later known as “The Carolinas” was settled b 
Huguenots in the reign of Charles IX. of France. The Englis 
preserved the name, with a slight change of spelling, in honor 
of Charles II. of ag aud The colony was afterward divided 
into North and South Carolina. 


@hio. So named from the Ohio River. The word is variously de- 
rived; from Iroquois Ohéo, “ beautiful;” from Ohiupeekhanne, 
“stream white with froth;” and from Seneca Oheeyegahunda, 
“peautiful river.” 

Oregon. This title is derived from the Spanish name for the 
wild sage or ‘‘artemisia,” Orégana, which grows abundantl 
on the banks of the Columbia River, which hence was name 
the Oregana. The word was corrupted by the trappers to 
Oregan, and eventually applied, as Oregon, to the State. Other 
derivations have been suggested. 


Pennsylvania. William Penn’s first purpose was to call his 
rovinee “ New Wales,” but he afterward suggested the word 
ylvania, to designate its forested condition. To this Charles IL., 

in 1681, added the word “ Penn,” that the name might signify 
“ Penn’s woods.” ; 


BRhode Isiand, Named from Rhode Island, in Narragansett 
Bay. The origin of the name is unknown. It may have been 
derived from the Isle of Rhodes in the Mediterranean, or 
possibly from the Dutch word Roode, ‘‘red,” in reference to 
certain red clay banks, or from the reddish appearance given 

4 to it by its abundance of cranberries. 


South Carolima. See North Carolina. 
into North and South in 1729. 


Tennessee. Name derived from that of its principal river, 
which in its turn came from Indian Taensas, “river of the 
eat bend;” or perhaps from Jenas See, a Cherokee village on 
fs banks, said to mean “a curved spoon.” s 
Texas. Derived from Tehas, “friendly,” the name of @ village 
inhabited by a small Indian tribe. Various other derivations 
are given, as Tejas or Texas, “friends,” Aztec 3, “north 
country,” Tejas, ‘the mound prairies,” and the Teyas Indians, 
mentioned by Vasquez Coronado, 


Carolina was divided. 
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Utah. This name was derived from that of the Ute, Utah, or 
Yuta tribe of Indians, the name meaning “dwellers in moun- 
tains.”” The Mormons wished it to be called Deseret, ‘‘ honey 
bee,” but the present name was adopted through the action of 
Hon. Edward Everett, then Secretary of State. 


Vermont. From the French name, vert mont, which was given to 
the mountains of this section by the French of Canada, and 
adopted by the settlers in 1777 as the name of the State. 


Wirgimia. Queen Elizabeth characterized the discovery of this 
region by Raleigh’s expedition as the most glorious event of 
her reign, and in 1584 gave it the name of Virginia, as a me- 
morial of her virgin or unmarried state. 


MOTTOES OF THE SEAIS 
THE STATES, AND 


Wnited States. £ pluribus unwum— One from many.” 
Alabama. “ Here we rest.” 

Arizona. Sitat Deuws—“ Founded by God.” 

Arkansas. “Mercy, justice.” Regnat populi—“ The people rule.” 
California. Eureka /—“I have found it!” 

Colorado. Nil sine numine—“ Nothing without God.” 


Connecticut. Qui translutit sustinete—“He who transplanted, 
sustains.” 

Delaware. “Liberty and independence.” 

District of Columbia. Justitia omnibus—“ Justice to all.” 

Florida. “In God we trust.” 


Georgia. Obverse: “Wisdom, justice, moderation.” Reverse: 
“ Agriculture and commerce.’ 


Idaho. Salve /—‘ Hail!” 

Tiiimois. “National union, State sovereignty.” 

Indiana. (No motto.) 

sag er {Our liberties we [prize, and our rights we will main- 
ain. 

Kamsas. Ad astra per aspera—‘To the stars through all diffi- 
culties.” 


Iientucky. “United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Louisiana. “Union, justice, and confidence.” 

Maime. Dirigo—‘‘I direct.” 

Maryland. Fatti maschii parole femine—“ Manly deeds, womanly 
words.” Crescite multiplicamini— Grow and multiply.” 

Massachusetts. Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietam—" With 
the sword she seeks quiet peace under liberty.’ 

Michigan. Si queris peninsulam amxnam. circumspice—“ If thou 
seekest a beautiful peninsula, behold it here.” 

Minnesota. L’etoile du Nord—‘ The Star of the North.” 

Biississippi. (No motto.) 


Washington. So named, when formed into a Territory, in 
honor of George Washington. 


West WVirgimia. So called on its separation from Virginia in 
1863. It was at one time proposed to call it Kanawha, from its 
principal river. 

Wisconsin. The Wisconsin River, from which the State was 
named, was entitled by Marquette Masconsin, “wild rushing 
channel.” This was changed into Ouisconsin, and thence to 
Wisconsin. There are various other spellings. 


Wyoming. From the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania, whence 
emigrants came to this region. The word comes from the Dela- 
ware Indian m’chewomi or m’chewwami, “great plain,” 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THE TERRITORIES. 


Missouri. Salus populi suwprema lex esto—‘ The welfare of the 
people is the supreme law.” 


Montana. Oro y plata—“ Gold and silver.” 

Nebraska. “Equality before the law.” 

Nevada. “All for our country.” 

New Hampshire. (No motto.) 

New Jersey. (No motto.) 

New Mexico. Crescit ewndo—“ It increases by going.” 

New York. Excelsior /—‘ Higher!” 

North Carolina. (No motto.) 

North Dakota. “Liberty and union, one and inseparable, now 
and for ever.” 

Ohio. (No motto.) 

Oregon. “The Union.” 

Pennsylvania. “Both can’t survive.” The State coat of arms 
bears the motto, “ Virtue, liberty, and independence.” 

Rhode Island. “ Hope.” 

South Carolima. Animis opibusque parati—“ Prepared to Ee 
life and property.” Dum spiro spero. Spes—‘‘ While I breathe, I 
hope. ope.” ’ 

South Dakota. ‘Under God the people rule.” 

Tennessee. “ Agriculture, commerce.” 

Texas. (Nomotto.) , 

Utah. (No motto.) 

Wermont. “Freedom and unity.” : 

Wirginia. Obverse: Sic semper tyrannis—“ Thus always to tyrants.” 
Reverse: Perseverando—“ Perseverance.” 

Washington. Al-ki—“ Bye-bye.” 

West Virginia. Obvyerse: Montani semper liberi—‘ Mountaineers 
ae freemen.” Reverse: Libertas et fidelitas—“ Liberty and 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


“Forward!” 
Cedant arma toge—“ Let arms yield to the gown.” 


FICTITIOUS NAMES OF STATES, CITIES, PEOPLES, 


AND PRESIDENTS OF 


THEH UNITED STATES. 


Afabame. The Cotton State (itis the central State of the cot- 

ton belt). 

Arkansas. The Bear State (from the number of bears formerly 
in its forests). 


California. The Golden State. 
malorsdo- The Centennial State (admitted in 1876, the Centen- 
al year. 
Connecticut. Land of Steady Habits. The Freestone State 


‘(from its freestone quarries). The Nutmeg State (from the old 
story of wooden nutmegs, illustrative of Yankee shrewdness). 
Delaware. The Diamond State (from its small size but great 
_ importance). 
Fiorida. The Peninsular State. 
Georgia. Empire State of the South, 
Tilinois. The Prairie State, The Sucker State (thereare several 
conjectural derivations of this title). 
Andiama. The Hoosier State (derivation doubtful). ° 
lowa. oe Hawkeye State (from a noted Indian chief of that 
_ Rame). 
“Mansas. Garden of the West. er 
: a + The Blue-grass te. The Corn-cracker e 
sae okey. ee eae iphone: rail, common, and valued as 
a game Died). The Dark and Bloody Ground (a title derived 
from its early history). 
Louisiama. The Creole State (from many of its inhabitants 
Creoles, or of French or Spanish descent). The Pelican 
State (from the pelican shown in the State seal). 


Maime. The Lumber State. The Pine-Tree State. 


The Old Line State (from “Mason and Dixon’s 


The Bay State; The Old goleny, State (from 
The Baked Beans State (from @ 


Maryland. 
Line”’). 

Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts Bay Colony). 
favorite local dish). 

Michigan. The Lake State (it having as boundaries the shores 
of four of the Great Lakes). The Wolverine State (wolverines 
were formerly very abundant there). 

Minnesota. The North Star State (from its motto: “The Star 
of the North’), The Gopher State (from its numerous lakes, 
which make it seem as if honeycombed with “gopher” holes), 
The Lake State. 

Mississippi. The Bayou State (from its many bayous). 


Missouri. The Iron State (from its noted Iron Mountains). 


Nebraska. The Black-water State (from the color of its streams, 

due to its rich black soil). 

Nevada. The Silver State. The Sage-brush State (from its 

abundance of wild sage, or “artemisia’’). 

New Hampshire. The Granite State (from its granite-quar- 

ries). The Switzerland of America (from its mountain scenery). 

New Jersey. The Garden State (from its great production of 

eh a and fruit for the markets of New York and Phila- 
delphia). 

New York. The Empire State (from an expression of Wash- 
ington’s, ‘“‘Theseat of empire”), The Excelsior State (from the 
motto on the State seal). 9 

North Carolina. The Old North State. The Turpentine State 
(from one of its principal products). 
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@hio. The Buckeye State (from the abundance of “ buckeye” — 
horse-chestnut—trees). 

@regon. The Beaver State (from the number of beavers). 

eb-foot Country (from the excessive winter rains). 

Pennsylvania. The Keystone State (it is the central of the 
thirteen original States. Other derivations are suggested). 

ae Island. Little Rhody (in allusion to its diminutive 
size). 

South Carolina. 
palmetto tree). 

Tenmessee. The Volunteer State (from its many volunteers in 
the War of 1812-15 and the Seminole War). 

Wexas. The Lone Star State (its seal bears a single star). 

Wermont. The Green Mountain State. 

Wirginia. The Old Dominion; the Ancient Dominion (Colo- 
nial titles). The Mother of States (it was the first to be settled). 
The Mother of Presidents (seven of the Presidents were born 
in Virginia). 

West Virginia. The Switzerland of America. 

Wisconsin. The Badger State (the State coat-ofarms bears a 
badger). 


The 


The Palmetto State (the State arms bear a 


PEOPLES. 


Alabama. Lizards (from the snalagy of the former mode of 
life of the poorer people to that of these animals). 

Arkansas. Toothpicks (an allusion to the bowie-knife, the 
“Arkansas toothpick’’). 

California. Gold-hunters. 

Colorado. Rovers (from their roving disposition). 

Connecticut. Wooden Nutmegs (see Names of States). 


Delaware. Musk-rats (from the abundance of these animals). 
Blue Hen’s Chickens (from a story told of a former game-coc 
raiser prominent in this State). 

Florida. Fly-up-the-creeks (a local application to the Blue 
Heron). 


Georgia. Buzzards (from a State law protecting buzzards as 
scavengers). Sand-hillers (see South Carolina). 


Illinois. Suckers (see Names of States). Egyptians (from the 
fertility of the soil, or the alleged dark complexion of the 
southern inhabitants). 

Imdiana. Hoosiers (see Names of States). 

Iowa. Hawkeyes (see Names of States). 

Mansas. Jay-hawkers (a term applied to the guerillas during 
the Kansas civil war). 

Kentucky. Corn-crackers (see Names of States). 
(derivation not given). 

‘Louisiama. Creoles (the name given the descendants of the 
French and Spanish settlers). 

Maine. Foxes (from many of its people living in the woods). 

Maryland. Craw-thumpers (a fisherman’s name for lobsters). 

Massachusetts. Beans (see Names of States). 

Michigan. Wolverines (see Names of States). 

Minmesota. Gophers (see Names of States). 

Mississippi. Tadpoles (a derisive name applied to young 
Frenchmen). 

Missouri. Pukes (a name applied to the Missourians who came 
to the Galena lead-mines during the mining excitement there 
in 1827). 

Nebraska. Bug-eaters (from the bird known locally by that 
name—the‘night jar, or goatsucker). 

Nevada. Sage-hens (from agame bird which feeds abundantly 
on the sage-brush), 

New Hampshire. Granite Boys (see Names of States). 

New Jersey. Clam-catchers. Jersey Blues (from the strict laws 
—‘“blue laws ’’—of the State). Foreigners; Spaniards (from the 
permission given to Joseph Bonaparte and Prince Murat to hold 
real estate in this State, after refusal by other States). 

New York. Knickerbockers (a name manufactured by Wash- 

oe ne for a character in his humorous “ History of New 


Red Horses 


Yor 

North Carolina. Tuckoes (from Tuck-a-hoe, a curious vegeta- 
ble locally known as “Indian bread’’). Tar-heelers (from the 
tar-making occupation of many of the people). 

@hio. Buckeyes (see Names of States). 

@regon. Hard Cases (a slang term derived from the rough life 
of the early settlers). Web-feet (see Names of States). 

Pennsylvania. Pennanites (followers of William Penn). 
Leather-heads (from the abundance of tanneries), 

Rhode Island. Gun-flints (from the old-fashioned firearms 
used in the Dorr rebellion of 1842). 

South Carolina. Weasels (a backwoods title for the natives). 
Sand-hHlers (from the poor whites of the sand-hill region). 
Rice Birds (applied to the aristocratic people of the rice-field 
district). 

Tennessee. Butternuts (from the color of the clothing of Ten- 
nessee troops in the Civil War). Mud-heads (origin unknown). 

Texas. Beef-heads (derived from the grazing industry). 

Wermont. Green Mountain Boys. 

Wirginia. Beadles (from the English beadles introduced in Co- 
lonial days). 

West Virginia. Pan-handleites (from that portion of the State 
known as the “ Pan Handle’’). 

Wisconsin. Badgers (see Names of States). 


Fictitious Names of States, Cities, Peoples, and Presidents of the United States. 


CITIES. 


Akron, 0. Summit City. 

Albany, N. Y. Politicana. 
Alleghany, Pa. Twin City. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gate City. 
Baltimore, Md. Monumental City. 


Boston, Mass. The Hub; Modern Athens; Puritan City; City 
of Notions. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. City of Churches; City of Homes and Notions, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Queen City of the Lakes. 

Charleston, S. C. City of the Earthquake. 

Chicago, Ill. Garden City. 

Cincinnati, O. Queen City; Porkopolis; Paris of America. 

Cleveland, 0. Forest City. 

Columbus, 0. Railroadia. 

Dayton, 0. Gem City of Ohio. 

Denver, Col. City of the Plains. 

Detroit, Mich. City of the Straits. 

Duluth, Minn. Zenith City. 

Galveston, Tex. Texas’ Focus. 

Hannibal, Mo. Bluff City. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Pivotal City. 

Hartford, Conn. Insurance City. 

Holyoke, Mass. Paper City. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Railroad City. 

Jersey City, N. J. Terminal Town. 

Kansas City, Mo. Mushroomopolis. 

Lafayette, Ind. Star City. 

Louisville, Ky. Falls City. 

Lowell, Mass. City of Spindles; Manchester of America, 

Madison, Wis. Lake City. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Cream City; City of Beer and Bricks. 

Minneapolis, Minn. City of Flour. 

Mobile, Ala. Shell City. 

Nashville, Tenn. City of Rocks. 

Newark, N. J. Birmingham of America, 

New Haven, Conn. City of Elms. 

New Orleans, La. Crescent City. 

New York, N. Y. Empire City; Gotham; Metropolitan City. 

Paterson, N. J. Lyons of America, 

Pekin, Hii. Celestial City. 

Peoria, Til. Whiskeytown. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Quaker City; City of Brotherly Love, 
City of Homes. ] 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Iron City; Smoky City. 

Portland, Me. Forest City. 

Providence, R.I. City of Jewelry. 

Quincy, Ill. Gem City. 

Racine, Wis. Belle City. 

Richmond, Va. Modern Rome; City of Seven Hills, 

Rochester, N. Y. Flower City. 

Sacramento, Cal. Miners’ Pocket-book. 

St. Louis, Mo. Mound City. 

St. Paul, Minn. Gem City. 

Salem, Mass. City of Peace. 

San Francisco, Cal. Frisco; Golden Gate City. 

Savannah, Ga. Land of the Live Oak. 

Springfield, Ill. Flower City. 

Streator, Ill. City of the Woods. 

Toledo, ®. Corn City. 

Troy, N. ¥Y. Laundryville. (1 


Bik tan hie D.C. Federal City; City of Magnificent Dis- 
ances, 


PRESIDENTS. 


Washington. Father of his Country; the American Fabius; 
the Cincinnatus of the West. 


Adams. Colossus of Independence. (He seconded the resolution. 
which led to the Declaration of Independence.) 

Jefferson. Sage of Monticello (from the name of his estate). 

Madison. Father of the Constitution. (He was the author of the 
resolution which led to the convention of 1787.) 

Monroe. Last Cocked Hat. (He was the last President to wear 
the cocked hat of the Revolution.) 

J. Q. a aaial Old Man Eloquent (from his eloquence in Con- 
gress). 

Jackson. Old Hickory; Hero of New Orleans. 

Van Buren. Little Magician (in allusion to his political sa- 


gacity). 
W. H. Harrison. Tippecanoe; Old Tip (from the battle of 


Tippecanoe, his principal victory). 


‘Tyler. Young Hickory (from his physical strength as compared 


with Harrison). 
Polk. Young Hickory (from his being born in North Carolina. 
and settling in Tennessee like Jackson). 


Taylor. Rough and Ready; Old Zach, 


~~" 
~ 


Political Parties of the United States. 


Fillmore. The American Louis Philippe (from his dignified 
oourtesy of manner). 


Pierce. Purse (a special pronunciation of his name by his 
political friends—Poore’s Reminiscences), 
Buchanan. Old Public Functionary. 


Linmeoln. Uncle Abe; Old Abe; Father Abraham; Rail-splitter; 
Massa Linkum (2 negro salutation). 


Johnson. Sir Veto (in allusion to his presidential record). 
Grant. Unconditional Surrender; Hero of Appomattox. 
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Hayes. President de Facto (his opponents gave him this title, 
speaking of Tilden as President de jure). 


Garfield. The Martyr President. 
Arthur. Our Chet (a contraction of “ Chester’’). 


Cleveland. Man of Destiny (from his remarkably rapid rise in 
political life). 


B. Harrison. Son of his Grandfather (given by his opponents 
be pr cates that he and his father were unknown); Back- 
one Ben, 


POLITICAL PARTIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Abolitionist. Opposed to slavery (1840-1863). 


Albany Regency. A junta of the Democratic politicians of 
New York (1820-1854). 


American. An alliance of the Whig party with the Know- 
Nothings (1854-1860). 
Anti-Federalist. Opposed to the Constitution (1788-1792). 


Anti-Masom. Opposed to the Masonic fraternity (1827-1835). 

Anti-Monopoly. Founded at Chicago in 1884. 

ts Neal Founded by Henry George and Edward McGlynn 
1887). 


Anti-Renters. A faction in New York opposed to the rent laws 
of the State (1844-1850). 


Anti-Slavery. Founded in 1820. Afterward Abolitionist. 

Barn-Burners. Seceders from the Democratic party of New 
York in 1844. The radical and progressive section. 

Black Republicans. The title given to the Republicans by 
their opponents. 

Bloody Shirt. The title applied to the Republicans who kept 
alive the Civil War issues after the war had ended. 

Blue-light Federalists. Opponents of the War of 1812. 


Border Ruffians. The immigrants from Missouri to Kansas 
during the conflict in that Territory. 

Bourbon. A Southern Democrat of a turbulent disposition; an 
extreme conservative, 

British Party Applied to the Federalists in 1796, from their 
advocacy of a strong central government. 

Buck-Tails. Applied in 1816 to the Madisonian section of the 
Democrats. 

por eer Baeecrs. Northern Republicans who held office in the 

outh after the War. 

Clintoniams. A New York political faction, led by De Witt 
Clinton (1800-1828). 

Conservatives. A division of the Democrats opposed to specie 
currency (1837-1840). 

Constitutional-Union. A party formed from the relics of the 
Whigs and Know-Nothings in 1860. 

Copperheads. The title wren to those Northerners who sym- 
pathized with the South during the Civil War. 

County Democracy. An offshoot of Tammany in 1871. 

Democrat. The successor of the Anti-Federalist party, which 
assumed at first the title of Republican, and afterward that of 
Democratic-Republican. In 1828it became known as the Demo- 
cratic party. Tt is now one of the two great parties of the 
country. 

Democratic-Republican. An outgrowth from the Anti- 
Federalist party (see Democrat). 

Equal Rights. A Democratic faction opposed to banks and 
monopolies. (1835). 

aie Alliance. A farmers’ party founded about 1873 (see 
People’s). 

Farmers’ Union. A farmers’ party founded in 1885, 

Federal Republicans. Same as National Republicans (q. v.). 


Federalist. The party in favor of the Constitution (1787) and 
Sao to the Anti-Federalists. It disappeared as a party in 


Free Soilers. A party formed in 1848, in opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery to the Territories. It eventually merged 
into the Republican party. 

Grangers. “Patrons of Husbandry ;’’ a secret society of agricul- 
turists, formed in 1867. 

Greenback. A party favoring an unlimited issue of “green- 
back” (government paper money) currency (1876-1884), 

Wunkers. The conseryative wing of the New York Democracy 
as 0 ice to the Barn-Burners. The title from a Dutch wor 
Bont, ome, 

Know-Nothings. A secret political party before the Civil War, 
favoring strict Americanism. It merged into the American 
and finally into the Republican party. 

Ku-HKlux-Klan. A secret society formed in 1868 in the South- 
ern Central States, for the purpose of intimidating negro 
Republican voters. 


Labor. A general name of the labor parties, including the 
8s—Vol. IV. 


United Labor, Union Labor, Progressive Labor, and Anti 
Poverty political societies. 


Liberal Hep ehitean: A reform section of the Republican 
per ae fused with the Democrats in 1871, but disappeared 
in i 

Liberty. (See Abolitionist.) 


Loco-Foco. A name applied in 1835 to a section of the Demo 
cratic party, of anti-monopoly views (see Equal Rights). 

Mugwump. A title given in 1884 to the Independents or 
seceders from the Republican party, who considered a change 
of administration necessary. Mugwump is from an Indian 
word signifying “ great chief.” 


National. The title assumed by a union of the Greenback and 
Labor parties in 1878. 

National Democrats. A pro-slayery section of the Demo 
cratic party formed in 1860. 


National Farmers’ Alliance. Formed in 1889 from the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Farmers’ Union (see People’s). 

National Prohibitiom. Formed as a political party in 1860, 
in favor of prohibitive temperance. 


National Republican. An outgrowth from the liberal wing 
ie oe Democrats in 1828; merged afterward into the Whigs 
q. V.). 

Native American. A party organized in 1835, entertaining 
strong sentiments against the too rapid naturalization and the 
office-holding of foreigners. Vanished after 1845. 


People’s. A local party formed in New York in 1823, in support 
of the Albany Regency (q.v.). A party under this title, but 
familiarly known as the Populist, was formed in 1891 as an out- 
growth of the National Farmers’ Alliance, upon a platform of 
socialistic and other radical principles, and in general oppo- 
sition to the views of the two great political organizations. 


Populist. (See People’s.) 


Progressive Labor. The radical element which withdrew 
from the United Labor party in 1886. 


Prohibition. (See National Prohibition.) 


Republicam. A party that succeeded the Anti-Federalists in 
1792. It was maintained until 1828 under the title of the 
Democratic-Republican, and has since borne the name of the 
Democratic party. The name was assumed in 1856 by a new 
pote party, formed by a combination of Free Soilers, 

igs, Americans, Abolitionists, etc. It is now one of the 
two great parties of the country. 


Single Tax. (See United Labor.) 


Squatter Sovereigmty. A section of the pro-slavery advo- 
cates in 1853, which declared that each State, on coming into 
the Union, should decide for itself whether it should be a free 
or a slave State. ’ 


Stalwarts. A division of the Republican party in 1880, which 
strongly advocated a third term for Grant as president. 
Tammany. A society formed in New York City in 1789, and 


which has long been the controlling political organization of 
the Democrats of that city. 


Temperance. (See National Prohibition.) 


Tories. The name given to the sympathizers with the British 
during the Revolutionary War. 


Prion BAe: A descendant of the Greenback party, organized 
in , 

United Labor. Organized in 1886 to maintain the doctrine of 

Prec tax, or tax on land values only, advocated by Henry 
orge. 


Whigs. The loyal pany during the Revolutionary War. In 1836 
the remnants of the National Republican party and of the 
Anti-Masons organized into a new party under this title. In 
1854 they allied themselyes with the Know-Nothings, and 
became the American party. The name was retained in the 
South until 1860. 


Wide-Awakes. A division of the Republican party organized 
in 1860 to promote the election of Lincoln. 

Women’s Rights. Applied in 188 to a movement for the 
enfranchisement of women and for the repeal of laws dis- 
A ic against the sex. The movement is still main- 

ned. 


Young Democracy. Same as Barn-Burners (q. ¥.). 
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A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN: LAW. 


Abate. To break down, destroy, or remove; as, to abate a nuis- 
ance. Also applied to debts and legacies which abate propor- 
tionately on insufficiency of assets. 

Abduction. The unlawful taking or detention of a woman 
against her will, with the intention of procuring her mar- 
riage or defilement. Also, the unlawful taking of a child, or 
of an unmarried girl under the age of sixteen years, out of 
the ‘possession, and against the will, of her father, or other 

erson haying the lawful care of her, although done without 
orce or corrupt motives. 


Abettor. A person who encourages or excites another to com- 
mit an offence punishable by law. 

Abeyanee. The fee simple of lands is in abeyance when there 
is no person in being in whom it can vest. The same applies 
to dignities or offices. 

Abstract of Title. An epitome of the deeds and documents 
constituting the evidence or title to an estate. 


Accessory. A person concerned in a felonious offence, although 
not the actual perpetrator, nor present at its performance. e 
may be accessory either before or after the fact. 


Acknowledgment by a Married Woman. A ceremony 
one through by a married woman to enable her to convey her 
interest in land. 

Action. The method of demanding the enforcement of a man’s 
right and securing redress for a civil injury. 

Adjudication. The act of giving judgment; as, for instance 
whena bankruptcy |judge finds a party bankrupt, it is called 
the Adjudication. In Scotland it is applied to the law 
whereby a creditor attaches the property of his debtor, and 
has different Bentications, according to the nature of the 
property attached. 

Administrator. He who has charge of the goods of a person 
dying without a will or without appointing an executor, for 
the purpose of legal distribution. The wife or husband sur- 
viying, first, and then the nearest of kin, are entitled to ad- 
ministration. 

Affidavit. A written statement upon oath. It must be sworn 
before a person authorized to administer oaths. 

Affinity. Relation by marriage between the husband or wife 
and the blood relations of either, but not between the husband 
and wife themselves. 

Affirmation. A solemn declaration in lieu of an oath. 

Alibi. Elsewhere. A defence by which it is proved that the ac- 
cused was not at the place where the offence was committed at 
the time of its commission. 

Alienate, To. To convey or dispose of property to another. 

Alimony. An allowance made by a husband to his wife when 
living apart from her, 

Aliunde. Elsewhere, besides, etc. 

Amicus Curiz. A counsel (or bystander) who informs the 
judge on a point of law concerning which he is doubtful or 
mistaken. 

Ancestor. The law distinguishes between ancestor and pre- 
decessor ; the former is applied to individuals, the latter to 
corporations. 

Ancient Demesne. (English.) Manors which atthe time of 
William the Conqueror were in the tenure of the Crown, and 
are so recorded in the Domesday book. 

Appeal. The remoyal of a cause from an inferior into a supe- 
rior court, for the purpose of impeaching the judgment of the 
inferior court. 

Appearance to Action. The first formal step by a defendant 
in an detion or suit. It is a notice that he intends to defend. 


Appellant. The person appealing to a superior from the decis- 
ion of an inferior court. 

Appropriation. The appropriation of a payment means the 
applying of it to the discharge of a particular debt,where the 
creditor to whom it is made has more than one debt due from 
the same debtor. 


Approver. A person guilty of an indictable offence, who, to 
obtain pardon for himself, makes a full confession, and is ad- 
mitted to give evidence against his accomplices. 

Arbitration. An extra-judicial method of settling matters in 
difference by referring them to the arbitrament or determina- 
be of persons appointed by the disputants, and termed arbi- 

rators. 


Arraignment. A term of criminal procedure, by which a 


prisoner, after having had the indictment read over to him, is | 


commanded to state whether he or she is or is not guilty. 

Arrest. A legal seizure, capture, or taking of a man’s person 
which is effected by corporeal touching, or something equiva- 
lent thereto. In civil cases a man can be arrested only under 
legal process. 

Arrest of Judgment. The stay of a judgment by the court, 

_ after a verdict, on some question of law. 

Arson. Felonious house-burning. — 

Articles of the Peace. A complaint against a person to com- 
pel him to find suretiés to keep the peace. 

Assault and Battery. An attempt or offer, with force and 
violence, to do a corporeal hurt to another is an assault; an in- 


me 


jury actually done to the person of another in an angry, re- 
vengeful, or insolent manner, be it ever 80 small, is a battery. 

Assignee. A person to whom any real or personal property is 
transferred by the act of law, as an executor, an assignee of & 
peste etce.; or by the act of a party, as a purchaser of a 
ease. 

Assumpsit. A promise, expressed or aed, to perform a 
verbal agreement, springing out of a simple contract. An ac- 
tion of assumpsit or Sgoaer is the remedy for breach of & 
verbal as distinguished from a written contract. 

Assurance. The securing the payment of asum of money or 
other benefit onthe happening of a certain event, as, for in- 
stance, the death of a person. 

Attachment. A process of the courts of law and equity for 
compelling by arrest the performance of an act which a party 
is already in contempt for not performing. Also, a remedy to 
attach the money or goods of a debtor in the hands of a third 
party. Garnishment. 

Attorney. <A person appointed by another, ins letter or by power 
of attorney, to do anything for him in his absence. 

Attorney-at-law. A person legally authorized to transact the 
business of other persons in courts of law. 

Autre Droit. When a person holds an estate not in his own 
right, but in right of another. 

Average. A contribution to a generalloss. When, for the safet 
of a ship in distress, any destruction of property is incurred, 
au persons haying goods on board contribute ratably to the 
oss. 

Award. The judgment or decision of an arbitrator. 

Bail. The sureties for the reappearance of a person released 
from custody. 

Bail-Bond. A document under seal, by which a person be- 
comes bail. 

Bailee. An individual intrusted with the custody of goods; for 
instance, a carrier. 

Bailiff. A sheriff’s officer or deputy in England; a constable. 

Bailment. A delivery of a thing in trust for some special ob- 
ject or purpose. ’ 

Baers The person who makes a bailment, or delivers goods to 
a bailer. 

Bane or Banco (sittings in). The sitting of the judges of the 
superior courts of law as a full court. 

Barratry. The offence of frequently stirring up quarrels and 
suits at law or otherwise. In marine insurance, any act of the 
master or crew of a ship which is of a criminal or fraudulent 
nature—as sinking the ship or deserting her—tending to the 
prejudice of the owners. 

Base Fee. A freehold estate of inheritance, liable to be deter- 
mined on the happening of a certain event. 

Battel. A trial by combat, formerly allowed by the law, by which 
the innocence or guilt of a party was decided. 

Bequest. A testamentary disposition of personal estate. 

Bigamy. The criminal offence of a married man or woman pre- 
tonne. to marry again, his wife or her husband being still 
alive. 

Bill of Exceptions. A mode of appealing from the decision 
of a judge on a point of law. 

Borough. A town haying now, or haying formerly had, cor- 
porate rights. 

Breach of Covenant. The doing of an act which a party has 
covenanted not to do, or the neglecting to do that which he 
has coyenanted to perform. 

Breach of the Peace. An act by whichthe public repose is 
Leela and the safety of the community more or less endan- 
gered. 

Breach of Promise. The doing, or abstaining from doing, 
something contrary to an undertaking or contract. 

Breach of Trust. A neglect of duty by a trustee or person 
standing in a fiduciary relation, in violation of his trust. 
Bribery. The giving or receiving any reward for corrupt pur- 

poses. 

Brief. An abridgment of a client’s case for the instruction of 
counsel on a trial or for a hearing in court. 

Burglary. The offence of breaking into or entering a dwelling- 
house in the night, with the intent to commit a felony. 

Canon Law. A collection of ecclesiastical constitutions, def- 
initions, and rules, derived from the ancient councils, the 
writings of the fathers, ordinanoes of popes, etc. 

Capias. A writ authorizing the arrest of a defendant in a civil 
suit. 

Captasiod Respondendum. A writ of capias issued at the 

eginning of a suit. 

Capias ad Satisfaciendum, or Ca-sa. The writ of capias 
when issued after judgment ; so termed because the defendant 
is taken to satisfy the plaintifi’s demands. ; 

Caption. The actof arresting a man. r : 

Carrier. A person whose business it is to carry goods, for the 
proper delivery and safety of which he is legally responsible, 

Casus Omissus. Where anything is omitted, or not provided 
against by a statute, ete. : ; : 
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Caveat. A proceeding to prevent an act being done, such as the 
granting of a patent or of administration, without notice to 

he party entering the caveat. 

Caveat Emptor. ‘“Letthe purchaser beware.” It signifies that 
a vendor is not bound to answer for the value of his wares un- 
less he has expressly warranted them. 

Certiorari. A writ for the removal of a cause from an inferior 
to a superior court. ' 

Cestui que Trust. He who is the real and beneficial owner 
of property held in trust. . 

Cestui que Wie. The person for whose life lands are held. 


Challenge. An chad ita taken by a prisoner against one or 
more jurors, who, when challenged, are set aside, if the chal- 
lenge be allowed, and new ones put in their places. 

Champerty. The offence of unlawfully maintaining a suit in 
consideration of a bargain for a part of the thing in dispute, 
or some profit out of it. 

Chance Medley. The accidental killing of anyone,without 
malice prepense. : 

Charter-Party. An instrument between merchants and own- 
ers or masters of ships, containing the particulars of the con- 
tract for the hire of the ship. 

Chattels. These are of two kinds—chattels real, and chattels 
personal: the former are leasehold property; the latter, per- 
sonal goods or chattels, such as furniture or money. 

Chose. Personal property. 

Chose-in-Action. Personal property of which a man has not 
the possession, and which he can claim by action, as, for in- 
stance, a debt owing to him by another. 

Circuits. Divisions of territory appointed for judges to go to at 
stated times in the year to administer justice. 

Citation. The first step in an ecclesiastical cause, analogous to 
the writ of summons in an action under English law. 


Cliemt. Anciently, a Roman citizen taken under the protection 
of some great mam, who was styled his patron. The term is 
now applied to a party who employs a solicitor or counsel in 
any legal proceeding. 

Code. A collection or system of laws; as, “‘The Code Napoleon.” 

Codicil. A supplement to a will. 

Cognovit Aetiomem. An instrument by which a defendant 
acknowledges the justice of the plaintiff's cause, and suffers 
judgment to be entered against him without trial. 


Collateral Descent. That which descends from a side branch 
of a family, as from an uncle or a nephew. 

Commission. The warrant or letters-patent authorizing any 
inquiry, judicial or otherwise ; as, the commission of the judges, 
the commission of the peace, ete. 

Commitment. The sending a person who ‘has been guilty of 
any crime to prison, by warrant or order. 

Committee. Persons to whom the consideration of any matter 
is referred; as, a committee of Congress or of the House of 
Commons. 

Common (Rights of). (English.) Theseare of foursorts: viz. 
ee piscary, estovers, and turbary. Common of pasture is 

he right of feeding one’s cattle on the land of another; pis- 
cary, that of fishing in waters belon ing to another; estovers 
the right of taking wood from another’s estate for househol 
use and implements in husbandry; and turbary, the right of 
digging turf upon another’s ground. 

Complainant. One who complains of the act of another ina 
court of justice; more commonly called plaintiff. ~ 

Compounding Offences. Entering into an agreement not to 
prosecute an offender, for a consideration received orto be 
received, constitutes a crime for which the offender may be 
indicted. 

Compounding with Creditors. An agreement by which 
gece take a portion of their claims in discharge of the 
whole. 

Conditioms of Sale. The terms upon which a vendor under- 
takes to sell to a purchaser. 

Confirmation. A deed by which a voidable estate in land is 
made perfect. 

Conjugal Rights. Those rights of husband and wife which 
spring out of their relationship. 

Consanguinity. Relationship by blood, in contradistinction 
to affinity, which is a relationship by marriage. 

Conservator. A standing arbitrator appointed to compose and 
adjust differences that may arise between parties, etc. 

Conspiracy. A combination of two or more persons to carry 
into effect an unlawful purpose. 

Constructive Trust. A trust founded in what the law deems 
to be presumed, as contradistinguished from the expressed in- 
tention of its creator. . 

Contempt. A disobedience to the rules, orders, or process of a 
court. It is punishable by imprisonment. 

Contingent Remainders. Estates which cannot become 
vested until the happening of some uncertain event. 

Contribution. Where one surety or joint contractor has been 
obliged to satisfy the whole demand, he may obtain contribu- 
tion from his fellow-surety or contractor. 

Conveyancers. Those whose business is the preparation of 
formal documents and assurances for the transfer of the title 
of property. : 

Convict. One who has been condemned by a competent court. 

+ seo teagan Such as have equal shares in the inheritance of 

pre ancestors. : 4 


‘wie 
‘ Copyhotd. A tenure founded upon immemorial custom. 


Costs. The expenses incurred in the prosecution or defence of 
legal proceedings. 

Sete te In common-law pleadings, formerly a section of a declar- 
ation. 

Covenant. An agreement under seal. 

Coverture. The state of a married woman as being under the 
protection and influence of her,husband. She is called a feme- 
covert. 

Crassa Negligentia. Gross neglect. ! 

Crim. Con. or Criminal Conversation. Adultery. A term 
used to denote the act of adultery in asuit brought by a hus- 
band to recover damage from one who committed the offence 
with his wife. : 

Cross-examination. The interrogation of a witness by or on 
behalf of the party against whom the evidence is given. 

Curia Advisare Vault. When the court takes time to consider 
its judgment. 

Custom. A law, not written, established by long use and by the 
consent of our ancestors. 

Cypres (as near to). An equitable doctrine applied in certain 
cases, where the court cannot adhere strictly to the terms of 
an instrument, but carries it into effect cypres, or as near to the 
object as it can, 

Damages. The indemnity which is recovered by one who has 
sustained injury to his person or property by the act or default 
of another. 

Declaration. In an action at law, the plaintiff’s statement of 
his cause of action. 

Deelaration of Trust. A written statement by which one 
person acknowledges himself to be a trustee for another. 

Deeree. The judgment of a court. 4 

Deed. A writing sealed and delivered by the parties to it. 

Default (judgment by). If a defendant omits to appear or plead 
to an action within the time allowed, the plaintiff may have 
judgment by default. 

ih a hele A person who neglects to perform an act required _to 

e done. ‘s 

Defeasance. A collateral deed made at: the same time with 
some other deed, and containing certain conditions which 
may defeat or render null and void the provisions of such 
other deed. 

Defendant. 
brought. 

Demise. A word used in conveyances of estates for terms of 
years. 

Demurrer. A mode of raising a point of law upon the facts 
stated in the pleadings, assuming them to be true. 

Denizen. An alien who, on obtairing letters patent, is enabled 
to purchase and devise land. be 

Deodamd. A term formerly applied to anything, as a horse or a. 
carriage, which by accident caused the death of a human 
being, and thereby became forfeited. 

Deposition. The testimony ofa witness taken down in writing 
and signed by him. 

Deseemt. Hereditary succession to the title of real property. 


Detainer. A writ whereby a person may be detained in custody. 


Detinue. The form of action to recover chattels from one who 
lawfully acquired possession, but retains them without right. 


Devise. The giving away of lands or other real estate by will. 

Disability. A legal incapacity to do an act. 

Disclaimer. A renunciation by an executor or trustee of the 
office imposed upon him; also, a mode of defence in equity, 
ete. 

Discovert. A term applied to a widow or unmarried woman. 

Disfranchise. To take away from certain places or persons 
any privilege, freedom, or liberty. : 

Disseisim. A wrongful invasion of the possession of another, 
by which he is turned out from the occupation of his lands, 
either by force or by surprise. 

Distress. Seizing and taking personal chattels out of the hands 
of a wrong-doer to enforee satisfaction. Distress is resorted to 
to enforce payment of rent, taxes, dower, etc. 

Distringas. The name of a writ commanding the sheriff to 
make a distress. 

Doli Capax. Capable of committing a crime. 

Doli Imeapax. Incapable of committing a crime. 

Domieile. The domicile of a person'is where he has his per- 
manent home. There are three sorts of domiciles—by birth, 
by choice, and by operation of law. 

Donatio Mertis Causa. A gift of chattels made and delivered 
by a person in a dying state, to become absolute only in the 
event of his death. 

Duces Teeum. A clause added toa subpoena requiring the wit- 
ness to bring with him, and produce at the trial, certain docu- 
ments in his possession. 

Duress. Anything done under compulsion and through un- 
avoidable necessity. ¥ 

Easement. A convenience which one has in or over the lands 
of another, as & way or @ water-course. . 

Effluxion of Time. The expiration of a term in its natural 
sain as distinguished from its determination by act of the 

ies, 
jectment. An action at law to recover the possession of lands. 
igit. A writ of execution under which alt the debtor’s lands 
may be seized and held by the judgment creditor until his 
Jadwinest is satisfied. 5 


The party against whom an actior or suit is: 
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Himabesziement. The act of appropriating that which is re- 
ceived in trust for another. 

Evablements. The growing crops which are annually pro- 
duced by the labor of the cultivator. They are deemed per- 
sonal property, and pass as such to the executors, and not to 
the heir. 

Himfeoff, To. The act of transmitting the possession of cor- 
poreal hereditaments. 

Enfranchisement. The admittance ofa pee into a society 
or body politic. Enfranchisement of copyholds is a conversion 
of copyholds into freehold tenure. 

Enrolment. The registering of deeds as required by certain 
statutes. ; 

Entailment—Fee-tail. A freehold estate of inheritance which 
can only descend to certain classes of heirs “‘ begotten of the 
body” of the ancestor. 

Equitable Estate. The beneficial interest of a cestui que trust, 
the legal ownership being in a trustee. 

Equitable Mortgage. The most familiar instance is the de- 
posit, either with or without a memorandum, of the title deeds 
of an estate by way of security. In most of the States that 
have registration laws equitable mortgages are not recognized. 


Equity of Redemption. The right which equity gives to a 
mortgagor of redeeming his estate after the appointed time 
for payment has passed, and which right can only be barred 
by a foreclosure. 

turror. A writ of error is a commission to judges of a superior 
court, by which they are authorized to examine the record 
pen which a judgment was given in an inferior court, and to 
affirm, reverse, or vary the same, according to law. 

Eseheat. The falling back of lands, for want of heirs or from 
forfeiture, to the State or lord of the fee, as the original grantor, 


Escrow. A deed delivered to a third person conditionally until 
something is done by the grantor. Until the condition has 
been performed the deed has no legal effect. 

Estate. The interest which a person has in lands or other 
property. 

Estoppei. Where a man is precluded in law from alleging or 
denying a fact in consequence of his own previous act, allega- 
tion, or denial to the contrary. 

Estreat. Where a recognizance becomes forfeited by any of its 
conditions being broken, it is estreated—that is, extracted from 
the record and sent up to the court, whence a process may 
issue to recover the penalty. 

Evidence. Proof, either written or unwritten, of the facts in 
issue in any legal proceeding. 

Exchange of Lands. A mutual grant of lands, the one in 
consideration of the other. 

Excise. A tax or impost charged by government on certain 
commodities. 

Eagcutien- The act of putting the sentence of the law into 
‘orce. 

iixecutor de son tort. A stranger who takes upon himself to 
act as executor without any authority. 

Exigent. A writ used in the process of outlawry. 

Extra-judicial. Any act done by a judge beyond his author- 
ity, or any opinion expressed by him not strictly pertinent to 
the matter in issue before him. 

False Pretences. The criminal offence of obtaining any 
chattel, money, or valuable security by means of a false pre- 
tence; itis punishable by transportation, fine, or imprisonment, 


False Return. An incorrect account, given by a sheriff, of his 
privd under & writ of execution, for which he is liable to an 
action. 

Faisi Crimen. A fraudulent concealment of the truth. 

Fee-simple. That estate or interest in lands which a person 
holds to himself and his heirs for ever. 

Felo-de-se. One who commits self-murder. 

Felony. Formerly defined as comprising “all capital crimes 
below treason.” It may now more accurately be defined as 
en peing. all crimes occasioning a forfeiture of lands or 
goods, or both. Other punishment may be added. 

Weme-covert. A married woman. 

Feme-sole. An unmarried woman. 

Feoffment. (Old English.) A mode of conveyance of lands in 
fee, accompanied by certain solemnities. (See Enfeoff.) 

Fiat. An order or warrant for a thing to be done or executed. 


Wieri Facias. A writ of execution, by which the sheriff is com- 
manded to levy the debt and damages on the goods and chattels 
of the defendant. 

Finding. -A finder of goods may appropriate them to his own 
use if he really believes that the owner cannot be found; but 
if a jury should say that the finder appropriated the goods, 
not haying such belief at the time of appropriation, his act 
amounts to a theft, and can be punished criminally. 

Winding a Bill. The grand jury either find or ignore the bills 
against prisoners; if they find a frue bill, the case goes into 
court and is tried. 

Fire bote. The wood which a tenant of lands is legally entitled 
to take for the purpose of making his fires. If he takes too 
much, he commits waste, and is liable to an action. 

Fixtures. This term is generally used to denote those personal 
chattels which, though annexed to the freehold of demised 
premises, a tenant is nevertheless entitled to remove. They 
consist of trade fixtures and of those put up for the ornament 
or convenience of the premises. 


Foreclosure. The means by whieh a mortgagee or interested 
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person in the mortgage, after breach of the condition, can oom- 
pel the mortgagor to redeem, or lose his equity of redemption. 

Forfeiting Recognizances. When a person who has en- 
tered into recognizances fails to comply with their conditions, 
the same are forfeited or estreated. 

Forfeiture. A punishment consequent upon the commission 
of certain criminal offences or illegal acts. 

Forgery. The fraudulent making or alteration of a writing to 
the prejudice of another. 

Fraud. A dishonest or illegal artifice by which undue advantage 
is taken of another, or by which the interests of the other are 
prejudiced. 

Freehoid. An estate in lands for life. 

Further Assurance. The name given to & covenant in a con- 
veyance, whereby the grantor undertakes to do any further act 
which may be required for perfecting the grantee’s estate. 


Future Estates. Estates not in possession, but in expectancy 
as a remainder. 

Garnishee. The party in whose hands money due to a defend- 
ant is attached. 

Generali Issue. A form of plea in common-law actions. 

Gift. A voluntary conveyance or gift of lands or goods, 

Grand Jury. The jury to whom all bills of indictment are re- 
ferred in the first instance. It is the duty of this jury to inter- 
rogate the witnesses for the prosecution and to ascertain 
whether or not a prima facie case is made out against the pris- 
oner: if so, they find a true bill and he takes his trial; if not, 
they ignore the bill and he is discharged. 

Grant. A generic term applied to all transfers of real property. 

Ground-rent. A rent reserved to himself and his heirs by the 
grantor of land in fee-simple. 

Guaranty. An engagement to be responsible for the debts or 
duties of a third person. 

Habeas Corpus. A writ of right for thoge who are injured by 
illegal imprisonment. 

Habendum. One of the formal 
limit or define the estate grante 

Hereditaments. All things which may be inherited—that is, 
which would descend to the heir if not disposed of by deed or 
will. Ain eis themes ed are of two kinds—corporeal and incor- 
poreal. 

Homicide. The crime of killing any human being. There are 
three kinds of homicide—justifiable, excusable, and felonious. 
House bote. The necessary quantity of wood which a tenant 
may lawfully take for. the reparation and support of the 

demised premises. 

Wue and Cry. The old common law process of pursuing felons 
“with horn and voice.” 

Ignore. When the grand jury reject a bill of indictment, they 
are said to ignore it. 

Illegal Condition. A condition annexed to anything which 
is illegal, immoral, impossible, or otherwise contrary to law. 

Immoral Contracts. Contracts infringing the rules of mor- 
ality, which, for reasons of public policy, are void at law. 

Impaneling. Writing in a parchment schedule the names of 

he jury by the sheriff. Y 

Ineumbrance. A charge or lien upon property, as a mortgage. 

Indemnity. A written instrument whereby one undertakes to 
free another from responsibility. 

Indenture. A deed or writing, formerly cut or indented; now 
the name usually given to deeds, although indenting is no 
longer essential. 

Indictment. A written accusation of one or more persons of & 
crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and presented on oath by, 
a grand jury. 

Im esse. This term is used to express anything that has a real 
being, in contradistinction to the term in posse, which implies 
a thing that is not, but may be. 

Infant. Every person is by law styled an infant till he has at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years. It is otherwise as to women 
in some of the States. 

Jnherisamce, An estate in lands or tenements to a man and his 

eirs. 

Injunction. A prohibitory writ forbidding certain acts to be 
done under ;pain of contempt. It may be granted in urgent 
cases ex parte, but notice is sometimes required to be given. 


Innuendo. That part of the declaration, in actions of libel and 
slander, which explains the meaning or points the application 
of the libellous or slanderous matter complained of. 

Inquest. A meeting of jurors who are summoned to take into 
consideration certain meters which may appear in evidence 
before them, and to bring in their verdict accordingly, as in 

. the case of a coroner’s jury. , 
tas bet Writ of. A writ directed to the sheriff, commanding 
im to summon a a, and assess the damages in an action; as, 
for instance, when the defendant has suffered judgment by 
default. : 

Insurance. A security of indemnification against the risk of 
loss from the poppemns of certain events. The usual kinds 
are fire, marine, and life. 

Interesse termini. The interest possessed by a lessee in a 
lease after the granting thereof, but before he has entered upon 
the land demised. 

Interpleader. When two or more persons claim the same thing 
of a third, the latter may call upon them to interplead—. ¢. to 
try the right of it between themselves—he, the third person, . 
meanwhile retaining possession of the thing. 


Sas of a deed; its office is to 


. 


\ 
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Interrogatories. Written questions, to which the parties in- 
terrogated are expected to answer on oath. 

Intestate. A person dying without a will, or haying made a will 
which is defective. 

I. 0. U. A written acknowledgment of a debt. The instrument 
is regarded in a court of law as evidence of an account stated. 
It is not a promissory note. 

Xssue. The ing fe point or question to which the parties in an 
action have by pleadings narrowed their several allegations, 
and are hence said to ue issue. If it be an issue of fact, it is 
tried by a jury; if of law, by the court. Issue is also the legal 
term for children or remoter descendants. 


Jactitation of Marriage. Where one party boasts or falsely 
declares that he or she is married to another, whereby a com- 
mon reputation of their marriage may ensue. 


Joinder im Action. The coupling or joining two parties in 
one suit or action. 

Joint Tenants. Persons who hold land, etc. jointly by one title. 

Jointure. A settlement of lands or tenements on a woman, to 
take effect after her husband’s death, in lieu of dower. 


Judgment. The sentence of the law pronounced by the court 
upon the matter contained in the record. 


Jurat. The clause written at the foot of an affidavit, stating 
when, where, and before whom it was sworn. 

Jurist. A civil lawyer. 

Jury. A certain number of men sworn to deliver a verdict upon 
such evidence of facts as shall be delivered to them touching 
the matter in question. 

Jury List. The list kept by the sheriff of persons liable to serve 
on juries. 

Jus. A law; aright. 

Jus acerescendi. The term expressive of the right of sur- 
vivorship among tenants. 

Jus ad rem. An inchoate or imperfect right to a thing, in con- 
tradistinction to Jus in re, which signifies the complete and 
perfect right to a thing. 

Jus commune. The common law. 

Jus gentium. The law of nations. 


Justifying Bail. The act of proving to the satisfaetion of the 
court that the persons proposed as bail are sufficient for the 
purpose, 

Hin or Kindred. A relation either of consanguinity or affinity. 

Mandlord. A proprietor of lands occupied by another, which 
latter party is termed the tenant. 

Mareeny. The wrongful and unlawful taking by one person of 
the personal goods of another, with the intention of converting 
them to his own use. 

SLaw. This word signifies generally an inflexible rule of action. 


Laws of Nations. A system of rules or principles deduced 
from the law of nature, and intended for the regulation of the 
mutual intercourse of nations. ' 


Leading Cases. Cases decided by the superior courts, which 
have settled and determined important points of law. 


Leading Question. A question put or framed in such a form 
as to suggest the answer sought to be obtained. Such a ques- 
tion is not allowed to be put to a witness, except on cross- 
examination. 

SLease. A conveyance or demise of lands or tenements for life, 
for years, or at will, but always for a less term than the party 
conveying has in the premises. 

Lease and Release. The form of conveyance until recently 
commonly used for conveying land; but a lease, commonly 
called a lease for a year, is no longer necessary, the release 
Bione being now as effectual as a lease and release were for- 
merly. 

Leasehold. Lands held on lease, which are considered as chat- 

° tels real, and go to the next of kin, and not to the heir, on the 
death of the owner intestate. 

Legacy. A gift or bequest of money, goods, or other personal 

roperty by will. The person to whom it is given is styled the 
aa and if the gift is of the residue, after the parment of 
debts and legacies, he is then styled the residuary legatee. 

Lessor and Lessee. The person who — a lease is called 
the lessor ; the party to whom it is granted, the lessee; and the 
person to whom either of them assigns, the assignee. 

Letters (or Power) of Attorney. A writing, under seal, 
empowering another person to do any act instead of the per- 
son granting the letter. 

Letters of Licemse. An instrument whereby creditors grant 
A to their debtor time for the payment of his debts, and bind 
sd themselves not to molest him until that time bas expired. 

Levant and Couchant. The law term for cattle that have 
been so long in the grounds of another that they have laid 
down, and risen again to feed. 

Levari Facias. A writ of execution, used to sell lands mort- 
gaged, after judgment has been obtained, by the owners of the 

r mortgage. 
4 BEX ihe seizing of goods or chattels by a sheriff under an ex- 
ecution. 

Lex loci contractus. The law of the place or country where 
the contract was made. ; 

Lex mercatoria. The mercantile law. 

Lex non scripta. The unwritten or common law. 

Lex scripta. The written law. 
Lex ¢eerrz. The law of the land. 


. 


Libel. A malicious defamation, expressed either in printing or 
in writing, or by signs, pictures, etc., tending to blacken either 
the memory of one who is dead or the reputation of one who 
is alive, and thereby expose him or her to public hatred, con- 
tempt, or ridicule. 

Limited Liability. The lintitation of the liability of share- 
holders in a company to the amount unpaid upon their shares. 
Such companies are bound to use the word “ Limited ” in their 
title after the word “ Company.” 

Liquidated Damages. Damages the amount of which is 
fixed or ascertained. 

Liquidator. A person duly appointed to wind up the affairs 
of an insolvent company, under the winding-up acts. 

Lis pendens. A pending suit of action. 

Livery of Seisinm. A delivery of possession of lands by the 
alienor to the alienee. In former times, when the feoffments 
were used, livery of seisin was indispensably necessary to com- 
plete a gift or alienation of lands. 

Locus in quo. The place where anything is alleged to be done 
in pleading, etc. 

Locus penitentiz. <A place of penitence; the position of a 
party who may recede from a contract or bargain which he is 
about to enter into or make. 

Lueri causa. For the cause or purpose of gain. 


Lunatic. One who has had understanding, but, by grief, dis- 
ease, or other accident, has lost the use of his reason. 

Maihem or Mayhem. The violently depriving another of the 
use of such members of his body as may render him less able, 
in fighting, either to defend himself or to annoy his adyer- 
sary; the act of maiming. ; 

Mainprise. The surrendering a person into friendly custody, 
upon giving security that he shall be forthcoming at the time 
and place required. The writ of mainprise is obsolete, 

Majority. The being of full age. 

Malainse. Wrong in themselves, 

Malice prepense. Malice aforethought; i.e. deliberate, prede- 
termined malice. 

Malus animus. A bad or malicious intent. 

Mandamus. A writ commanding the completion or restitution 
of some right or the performance of a duty. 

Mansioug hier. The unlawful killing of another, but without 
malice. 

Manumission. The making a bondman free. 

Maxims in Law. Certain proverbial axioms which form part 
of the general custom or common law of the land; as, ‘‘No man 
is bound to criminate himself.” 

Merger. The sinking ofa smaller estate into a greater, whereby 
the former is utterly extinguished and destroyed. 

Mesul-Process. Those writs which intervene inthe progress 
of a suit, as contradistinguished from primary and final 
processes. 

Misdemeanor. An indictable offence which, though criminal, 
does not amount to felony. : 

Misprision. A neglect, oversight, or contempt; for example, 
misprision of treason is a negligence in not revealing treason. 

Mittimus. A writ for the removal of records from one court te 
another. 

Modus. A composition in lieu of tithes. 

Moot Point, A point of the law not definitely settled, and there- 
fore open to discussion. 

Mortmain. The alienation of lands to ecclesiastical or temporal 
corporations by which they become Mee sg inherent in one 
Lane hand, etc.—that is, a hand that cannot pass away the 

ands. C 

Motiom. An application to the court to obtain some rule or 
order in the progress of*a cause. 

Muniments. Deeds, evidences, and writings in general. 

Murder. Unlawfully killing any person, with malice afore- 
thought, either express or implied by law. 

Naturalization. The making a foreigner a lawful subject to 
the state. 

Negative Pregnant. A form of denial which implies or car- 
ries with it an affirmative. 

Negotiable Instruments. Those instruments which confer 
on the holders the mic right to sue for the money or property 
thereby secured ; as, bills of exchange or bills of lading. 

Next Friend. The party in whose name an infant or feme- 
covert brings an action of suit. 

Nil debet. A common plea to an action of debt when the money 
is not owing. 

Nil dicit. When judgment is had against a defendant by de- 
fault. : 

Nisi Prius. <A term aiid to those courts in which civil 
causes are tried with the presence and aid of a jury. 

Nolle irate bee An acknowledgment by the plaintiff that he 
will not her prosecute his suit. 

Nomine Poenz. A penalty agreed to be paid on the non-per- 
formance of some specified act 

Non assumpsit. He has not promised. A plea by which a de- 
fendant denies his liability in an action of assumpsit. 4 

Non econcessit. He did not grant. 

Non constat. It is not clear or evident. 

Non est factum. A ie by which @ defendant denies that the 
deed mentioned in the declaration is his deed. 

Non est inventuas. The sheriff's return toa writ when the de- 
fendant is not to be found in his official district. 
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Nonfeasanee. The omitting to do what ought to be done. 

Non pros. When the plaintiff neglects to take any step within 
the prescribed time, the defendant may move for a judgment 
against him, which is called judgment non pros. 

Nonsuit. The name of the judgment given against the plaintiff 
when he is unable to prove His case or when he fails to go to 
trial after his case is at issue. 

Notary Publie. A person whose business itis to note and 

rotest bills of exchange, and who also attests deeds and writ- 
ings to make them authentic. 

Nudum pactum. Anagreement without consideration, which, 
when not under seal, is void in law. 

Nuisanmee. Anything which unlawfully annoys or does damage 
to another. Nuisances may be either public or private. 

Nulla boma. A sheriffs return when there is no property to 
distrain upon. 

Numne pro tume. Literally, “now for then;” often so used in 
legal proceedings. 

Oath. A pledge or acknowledgment given by a person that his 
statement or attestation is made under an immediate sense of 
his responsibility to God. 

Obiter dictum. A casual remark or opinion of a judge, not 
necessary to or forming part of his judgment on the matter 
before him. ; 

Obligee. An individual for whose benefit an obligation is en- 
tered into. 

Obligor. He who enters into a bond or obligation. 

Onus probandi. The burden of proof. It is a legal principle 
that the issue in an action must be proved by the party who 
states an affirmative, not by the party who states a negative. 
fhe burden of proof, therefore, is on the former party. 


@stensible Partmer. A person whose name appears to the 
world as a partner ina firm, but who may have no actual in- 
terest in the partnership. 

Ouster. The turning of a person out of possession of property. 

Outiawry. The act or pee by which a person is excluded 
from, or deprived of, the benefit of the laws, attended with a 
forfeiture of his goods to-the State. 

Overt rie An open act, capable of being manifested by legal 
proof. 

Oyer and Terminer. A commission directed to the judges 
and others, by virtue whereof they have power to hear and 
determine treasons, felonies, ete. 

@® Yes A corruption of the French oyez, “hear ye!” The term 
is used by a public erier to enjoin silence and attention. 

Panel. A schedule or slip of parchment containing the names 
of such jurors as have been returned by the sheriff to serve 
on trials. 

Parol. <A word used to distinguish contracts which are made 
verbally, or in writing not under seal. 

Particeps criminis. A participator in a crime. 

Partition. The dividing of lands held together by several per- 
sons into distinct shares or parts. When the land is capable 
of division, it is sold. 

Patent Ambiguity. A matter of doubt appearing on the face 
of an instrument. 

Pawn. A delivery of goods and chattels, to be retained until a 
debt is discharged. 

Penance. An ecclesiastical punishment, varied according to 
the nature of the offence, in which the penitent is supposed to 
make, satisfaction to the Church for the scandal he has given 
by his eyil example. 

Pendente lite. During litigation. 

Perjury. Theoffence committed by a person who, having sworn 
to tell the truth in a matter pending in a court of justice, wil- 
fully and deliberately takes a falseoath, 

Perpetuity. Unlimiied duration, 

Personal Estate or Persomalty. Movable things, whether 
alive or dead, as distinguished from land, or immoyables, 
which are termed real estate. 

Plaint. Process by which actions are commenced in the infe- 
rior courts, P 

Plaintiff. The complainant in an action or suit. 

Plea. The defendant’s answer to the plaintiff's declaration. 

Pleader. A lawyer who draws the pleadings in actions. 

Pleadings. The mutual allegations or statements which are 
made by the plaintiff and the defendant in an action. 

Plene administravit. A plea by an executor or administrator 
that he has fully administered. 

Plough bote. The wood which a tenant is entitled to take for 

_ the necessary repair of his ploughs, carts, etc. ‘ 

Postea. The endorsement on the record of a cause heard at 
nisi Lola stating what has been done with respect to the 
record. 

Pound Breach. The indictable offence of breaking open a 
pound for the purpose of taking cattle therefrom. 

Preecipe. An abstract of a writ left with the officer at the time 
of issuing it. ; f 

Premium pubicitiz. A bond or consideration given toa 
previously virtuous woman by the person who has seduced her, 

Pre-emption. The right of first buying. 

Presextpeton- A title acquired by use and time, and allowed 

y law. 

Presentment. The notice taken by a grand jury or inquest 
of any offence, etc., from their own knowledge or observation. 

Primogeniture. The right of the eldest son to inherit his 
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ancestor’s estate, to the exclusion of the younger son, when 
the ancestor has died intestate. 

Privilege. An eremmnhion from the general rules of law. It ig: 
of two kinds: real, attaching to any place; and personal, 
attaching to persons, as ambassadors, etc. 

Probate. The copy of a will made out on parchment, with a 
certificate of its having been proved. 

Process. A general term applied to formal judicial proceedings, 


Prohibition. A writ issuing out of the superior courts direct- 
ang, tte judge of an inferior court not to proceed further in a 
suit. : 

Pro rata. In proportion. J 

Proviso. A condition inserted in a deed, on the performance 
‘whereof the validity of the deed frequently depends. 

Puisme. Younger, junior. The judges and barons of the supe- 
rior courts, except the chiefs, are called puisne jndges and 
puisne barons in England. 

Quamdiu se bene gesserit. A clause expressing that the 
party to whom an office is granted shall hold the same so long 
as he properly conducts himself. 

Quash. To annul or cancel. 

Quasi Contract. An implied contract. 

Quid pro quo. Giving one thing for another, being the mutual 
consideration in contracts. 4 

Quo warranto. An ancient writ, still in use, directed against 
any person or corporation who usurps any office, franchise, or 
liberty, calling upon them to show by what authority they 
support their claim. 

Rack Rent. A rent of the full annual value of the land out of 
which it issues. 

Real Estate, or Realty. The term applied to land, in contra- 
distinction to personalty. 

Rebutter. The answer of the defendant to the surrejoinder of” 
the plaintiff. 

Recaption. The act of the owner of real or personal prope 
by which he pare retakes possession of property of whic: 
he has been deprived. 

Recital. The formal statement of some matter of fact in any 
deed or writing. 

Reeognizancece. An obligation of record which a man enters: 
into, with condition to do some particular act. 


Reeord. An authentic testimony in writing, contained in rolls 
of parchment and preserved in a court of record. 

Recusant. Used in old statutes for one who separates from the: 
Church as established by law. 

Redendum. The clause ina deed by which the grantor reserves 
something to himself. ‘ 

Re-entry. proviso for. A stipulation in a lease that, on non- 
Hag heal of rent or non-performance of, the covenants, the: 

essor may re-enter. 

Reference. The submitting of any cause or matter to arbitra- 
tion; also, the act of sending any matter by a court of equity 
to & mosker or other officer to ascertain facts and report to the: 
court. 

Register. A book wherein things are registered for preservation. 

Registrars. Officers having custody of a Registry, such as the 
registrars of births, marriages, and deaths, 

Rejoinder. The answer of a defendant in an action to the 
plaintiff’s. reply. 

Release. A form of conveyance; also, an acquittance under seal 
of a debt or other obligation. 

Remainder. A vested or contingent’ estate or interest in land, 
to take effect on the determination of a prior estate created at 
the same time, 

Remanet. A term used when a cause set down for trial at a. 
particular session or sitting is postponed. 

Rent. The annual return made by the tenant to his landlord, 
_ which may be either money, labor, or provisions. ' 
Replevimn. The name of the action,brought to recoverthe pos- 
session of chattels which have been unlawfully taken from the 

plaintiff. ; 

Replication (now Reply). The plaintiffs answer to the defend- 
ant’s defence. 

Reprieve. A suspension of the execution of sentence of death, 
on a criminal. , : 

Reseue. A resistance against lawful authority; as, for instance, 
the violently taking away a man who is underlegal arrest. 
Residuary Devisee. The person to whom the testator devises: 

the remainder of his lands, not otherwise disposed of. 


Residuary Legatee. A legatee to whom is bequeathed the 
residue or remainder of a testator’s personal estate, after pay- 
ment of all legacies, claims, and: demands. 

Residue or Residuary Estate. The portions of a testator’s 

estate not specially disposed of. 

Res integra. An,entire thing; a matter not yet decided on. 


.Respondentia. Money borrowed, not upon the vessel (which is 
bottomry), but upon the goods therein ; the borrower personally 
is bound to answer the contract. . 

Rest. A pause in an account between a debtor and a creditor, in 
striking periodical balances. 

Retainer. A fee giyen to counsel to secure his services ; the act 
of withholding what one has in one’s own hands by virtue of 
some right or lien. , 

Return of a Writ. The certificate of the sheriff, made to the 
eourt, of what he has done toward the execution of any writ. 
direeted to him, 9 
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Reversal. The making a judgment void in consequence of 
some error in the same. 

Reversion. The residue of an estate left in the grantor, and 
returning to him or his heirs after the grant is determined. 
Rider. A kind of schedule or writing annexed to a document, 

which cannot well be incorporated in the body of it. ‘ 

Roll. A schedule or sheet of parchment on which legal proceed- 
ings are entered. 

Rule. An order made by the court at the instance of one of the 
parties in an action. It may be either a rule absolute, or 
merely a rule nisi or to show cause. 

Rules of Court. The rules framed by the judges for regulating 
the practice of the different courts of law, 

Scandal. Rumor calculated to injure one’s reputation. 

Schedule. A list orinventory of things. 

Secienter. Knowingly. ; 

Scire Facias. A judicial writ founded on matter of public 
record, judicial or non-judicial, used to give notice to some 
party interested. It is the writ used to repeal letters patent, 
and may be used to repeal the charter of a corporation. 

Serivemer. One intrusted with other men’s moneys to put out 
for them, and for which he charges a commission or bonus. An 
ancient term applied to conveyancers. 

Seeurity for Costs. When the plaintiff resides out of the 
jurisdiction of the court, the defendant may require him to 
give security for costs. 

Seeus. Otherwise. 

Se Defendendo. A plea for a party charged with the death of 
another person, alleging that he was driven to do what he did 
in his own defence. 

Seisin. Possession of a freehold estate. Seisin in deed is when 
actual possession is obtained; seisin in law is a right to lands 
of which actual possession has not been obtained. 

Separate Estate. Real or personal property settled upon a 
married woman, and which she may dispose of as if she were 
asingle woman. 

Similiter. A set form of words in an action by which one part 
signifies his ey sear of the issue tendered by his opponent. 
Now superseded by “‘joinder of issue.” 

Simony. The corrupt presentation to any one of an ecclesiastical 
benefice, for money, gift, or reward. 

Simple Contract. An agreement entered into verbally, or by 
writing not under seal. 

Slander. The malicious defamation.ofa man by word of mouth, 
analogous to libel, which is slander by writing. 

Son assault demense. A plea,in an action for assault, that 
the defendant did the act complained of in his own defence. 

Special Case. A mode of raising a point of law for the opinion 
of the court on an agreed written statement of the facts. , 

Special Jury. A jury composed of individuals above the rank 
of ordinary freeholders. 

Special Performance. A remedy in equity, to compel the 
performance of a contract according to its terms, instead of 
proceeding at law to recover damages merely. 

Special Pleading. When the pleadings in an action are not in 
the ordinary form, but are of amore complex character, they 
are termed special pleadings. 

States Evidence. The term applied when an accomplice in the 
commission of a crime gives evidence in the hope of receiving 

- apardon for himself. 

Stirpes. Taking property by representation is called succession 
per stirpes, as contradistinguished from per capita, which sig- 
nifies taking it by one’s,own right. f 

Subpoena. A writ used for the purpose of compelling witnesses 
to attend and give evidence. ate 

Sufferance. A tenant at sufferance is a person who acquired 

’ the possession of lands by right, and holds over after his right 
is determined. 

Summons, Writ of. The process used for the commencement 
of certain actions in the courts of law. iT : 
Supersedeas. A command to stay some ordinary proceedings 

at law, on good cause shown. 

Surrejoinder. An answer to the rejoinder of the defendant in 
action. 

Syngraph. A deed or bond under hand and seal of all the 
parties. ‘ 

Tenancy. The holding of property under tenure. , ‘ 

Tenant. One who holds lands or tenements by any kind of title, 
whether by purchase, inheritance, for life, for years, or at will. 

Tender. A legal tender isan unconditional offer to pay a debt, 
which, if refused, may be afterward pleaded in bar to an action. 


Warranty. 
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Temement. Property held by a tenant; it comprises lands, 
houses, and every species of real property which may be 
holden, 

Tenure. The mode by which an estate in lands is held. 


Termor. A tenant who holds lands for a fixed and ascertained 
period of time. 

Testamentary Guardian. A person appointed by a father in 
his will to be the guardian of his child. 

Testator or Testatrix. The maker of a will. 

TVeste. The clause at the bottom of a writ, beginning with the- 
word “ Witness,” is so called. 

Theft bote. When a party who has been robbed, and knowing 
the felon, takes his goods again or receives other amends, upon 
agreement not to prosecute. 

Witle. The evidence of the right which a person has to the pos- 
session of property. 

Traverse. A plea which denies the truth of some part of the: 
plaintiff’s statement of claim in an action. 

Trespass. Any wrong or damage done by one man to another, 
whether it relates to his person or property; but it usually 
signifies a wrongful entry on another man’s premises. 


Trover. The form of action used to try a disputed question of 
property in goods or chattels, in which the plaintiff can only 
_ recover damages, and not the goods or chattels themselves. 


True Bill. The words indorsed upon an indictment by a grand 
jury when satisfied that the charge against the offender is made 
out. 

Trust. A trust exists where a aed called the cestui-que-trust, 
has aright in equity to the beneficial enjoyment of property 
the legal ownership of which is vested in another, who is hence: 
called a trustee. 

Under-lease. A lease granted by one who is himself only a 
lessee of the premises under-let. 

Under-lessee. The person to whom an under-lease is granted. 


Unliquidated Damage. Damages not fixed or ascertained, 
and which require therefore to be estimated by a jury. 


Use. A ages to the beneficial enjoyment of land nominally vested 
in another, 

Usury. The extortion of unlawful gain; the taking more for the 
use of money than is allowed by law. 

Walue Received. The words usually appearing in bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes. 

Wenditioni exponas. A writ directed to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to sell goods which he has taken possession of 
under a writ of fieri facias, and which remain in his hands 
unsold. : 

Venn The county in which an action at law is intended to be 

ried, 

Werdict. A verdict is the unanimous judgment or opinion of the 
jury on the issue of fact submitted to them. 

Wi et armis (with force and arms). Words formerly used in in- 
dictments to express the charge of a forcible and violent com- 
mitting of any crime or trespass. 

Wiva woce. By word of mouth 

Woir dire. An examination of a witness to test his competency 
is termed an “examination in the voir Gire.”’ 

Voluntary Conveyance or Settlement. A settlement or 
conveyance made without any valuable consideration. 


Waifs. Stolen goods which the thief has thrown away and left 
behind him ; also goods found, but claimed by nobody. 

Ward. An infant under the guidance and protection of a 
guardian. 

Ward of Court. An infant with reference to whose property a 
suit has been instituted in chancery. A ward ought not to 
marry without leave of the court. Any te aa marrying a 
ward without such leave is guilty of a contempt of court, and 
can be punished by imprisonment. : 

Warrant. An authority or precept from a justice, commanding 
the apprehension of an offender or a search to be made for 
stolen goods. 

Warrant of Attorney. An authority given by any one to an 

_ attorney-at-law to et aed and plead for him, or to suffer judg- 
ment to pass against him by confessing the action. 7 
As applied to goods and chattels, warranty may be. 
either expressed or implied; the implied warranty only extends. 
to the title of the vendor. If that proves deficient, the pur- 
chaser may demand satisfaction from the seller. 

Patera. Right of. A right to an uninterrupted flow of 
water. ; 

Way, Right of. The right of going over another man’s ground. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN TRADE AND: 
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Abandonment. In marine insurance, the relinquishment to 
e insurer, in a case of loss, of whatever may be saved. 


Aceepter. A person who, by accepting a bill of exchange, binds. 


_ himself to pay it. 
Aceommodation Bill. A bill accepted by a second party as 
an accommodation. 


Account Current. A statement of transactions between two: 
parties in a Dr. and Cr. form, 

Account of Charge and Discharge. A chancery form 
where the items of charge are classified on one side, while those 
= discharge on the other side show how they are accounted. 

‘or. 
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Aecount Sales. A specification of the quantities and value of 
merchandise sold, the charges, and the net proceeds. 


Aceumulation. The investment of revenue as capital. 


Aequittamce. A receipt for money ora debt, and discharge in 
writing. 

Aets of Bankruptcy. 
bankruptcy. 

Adjudication. (Scotch.) An action of execution against herit- 
able or real property. 

Adjustment. In marine insurance, a stated account of loss 
which is recoverable from underwriters. 

Ad Valorem. According to value. 

Advance. Money pa for goods before delivery, or when con- 
signed, before sale. 

Adventure. A shipment by a merchant for his own benefit. 

Advice. Information by letter. 

Adyowson. The right of presentation to a benefice. 

Affidavit. A statement on oath. 

Affirmation. A solemn statement without oath. 

AttrelpRcment: A contract for the hire of a ship or some part 
of it. 

Agio. The premium paid for a better sort of money above an 
inferior. 

Amortizement. (French.) The annual sinking fund necessary 
to redeem a principal sum. 

Annuities Certaim. Annuities payable during a fixed term. 

Annultios om Lives. Annuities dependin~ on one or more 

ves. 

Appraisement. The estimate of a sworn valuer. 

shad ERTL Da bah im Aid. (English.) A term applied to the pub- 
ic funds which arise from the sale of old stores and from extra 
receipts of the preceding year, and which are abated upon the 
estimates submitted to Parliament for the existing year. 


Arbitration. A contract referring disputed matters’ the de- 
cision of a w2utral party. 

Arbitrat) on of Exchange. The Cpe of converting the 
currency of one country into that of another. 

Arrestment. (Scotch.) Attaching. fund or other movable prop- 
erty until a debt has been satisfied. 

Assets. A general term for property possessed, in distinction to 
liabilities. 

Assignats. The depreciated paper money of France after the 
Revolution of 1789, 

Assumpsit. (English.) A voluntary promise by which a man 
assumes to pay something to another or to perform some ser- 
vice; also an action for breach of contract. 

Assurance. An engagement to secure the payment of a sum 
on the death of an individual, the consideration being a stip- 
ulated single or an annual payment. ’ 

Attachment. (English.) Theact by whicha creditor may seize 
the effects of his debtor. 

Audit. A scrutiny of accounts by persons duly authorized to ex- 
amine and report. 

Average. In marine insurance, a term for losses at sea, when 
not total. Particular average is ed ee damage occasioned by 
shipwreck or accident to the ship or cargo; general average is 
the loss by sacrifice mady for the safety of a shi 
for whose indemnification all concerned are 
tribute. 

Avoirdupois. The system of weights used in commerce. 

Backwardation. A stock exchange term for the consideration 
ie to delay the delivery of stock or shares when the price 

s lower for time than for money. 

Bailment. A delivery of goods for some particular purpose or 
as a deposit upon a contract, expressed or implied, that after the 
purpose has been completed they shall be returned to the bailor 
or his order, or kept until he reclaims them. 


Balance. In accounts, the sum required to equalize debits and 

credits. 

Balance of Trade. The ‘difference between the exports and 
imports of a country; an excess in the exports is called a favor- 
able balance, since it tends to bring in bullion; an excess of the 
nega i called an unfavorable balance, since it tends to draw 
out bullion. 


Acts or events held as evidences of 


or cargo, and 
ound to ‘con- 


Balance-sheet. A ledger abstract, exhibiting on the one side | 


the gross property of a concern, and on the other side its bills 
and debts payable, ete. The difference is the net stock or net 
deficiency at the period of balance. 
Banco. A European term for the bank-money of Hamburg and 
other places. , 
Bank. A depository for money; an institution for dealing in 
money and for facilitating remittances from place to place. 


ir a acl A person unable to meet the demands of his cred- 

itors. ry, 

Barratry. Any fraudulent or unlawful act of the master or crew 
of a vessel without consent of the owner, by which the ship or 
cargo may be lost or forfeited. 

Barter. The exchange of one commodity for another without 
reference to money. 

Batta. An Indian term for percentage or allowance. 

Bear. A stock exchange term for one who sells with a view of 
baying back at a lower price before the time fixed for a settle- 
ment. ; 

Bill. lish.) In equity, a declaration of the wrong for which 
a plea Sine ae Bill in Parli is Phe peagoasl or 
draft of an act before it is passed into a law. 


Bit of Entry. A schedule of goods entered at the customs 


ouse. 
Bill of Exchange. An order from one person to another to 
pay a certain sum of money to the party named in the bill, 


Bill of Health. A certificate furnished to a ship, communicat- 
ing with a country affected by contagion, by the health author- 
ities of the port, exempting it, when clean, from quarantine, but 
eng or foul, subjecting it to quarantine for a suitable 

eriod. 

Bill of Lading. A negotiable instrument given by a ship-mas- 
ter in acknowledgment of goods received on board. 

Bill on Parcels. Aspecification given to the purchaser of goods 
sold. 

Bill of Sale. A contract under seal whereby a man transfers te 
another the interest he has in goods. 

Bill of Sight. A form of customs entry by which goods whose 
description is wanting may be landed for examination. 

Bill of Store. A form of customs entry for re-exportation; alse 
a license for ship-stores to pass free. 

Billom. A composition of gold and silver alloyed with copper. 


Board. The managers of a public department or commerciai 
company in their collective and official capacity. 

Bond. A deed by which one party obliges himself, his heirs, ete. 
to pay'money, generally with interest, at a certain time or under 
certain circumstances. 

Bonding System. The system under which imported goods 
are allowed to be stored, with facilities for sorting and transfer- 


ring,in a warehouse licensed under a customs bond, without ~ 


payment of duties until taken out for consumption. 

Bonus. An extra allowance or,dividend to the shareholders of & 
company. 

Book-Debt. A debt of goods sold, whose evidence is the entry 
in the books of the seller. 

Book-keeping. The method of recording mercantile accounts. 

Bottomry. A contract of loan on the security of a ship and ita 
owners, repayable at the end of the voyage. 

Bougws and Sold Note. A note of the sale of goods by a 

roker. 

Bounty. A premium for the encouragement of a particular 
commercial business or manufacture. 

Brassage. Charges for mint expenses. 

Brokerage. The percentage of a broker for his services in the 
purchase or sale of commodities. 

Bubble. A chimerical or fraudulent business enterprise. 

Budget. (English.) The annual estimates of the public revenue 
and expenditure submitted to the House of Commons. 

Bull. A stock exchange term for one who buys to sell again ata 

. higher price before the time fixed for a settlement. Opposed 
to BEAR (q. 2.). 

Bullion. Uncoined gold or silver. 

Capias. Awrit ofarrest. The Capias ad Satisfaciendwm (or Ca Sa) 
comenancy the defendant to be taken and kept till his debt be 
paid. 

Capital. The original stock of a trader or company. 

Capital. In political economy, wealth employed in productive 
operations. Circulating or floating capital includes those com- 
modities (or the command over them) whose whole cost is 
returned to the producer out of the annual income of the 


country; fixed capital comprises all building, roads, railroads, 


machinery, ae AA Se of the soil, ete. which facilitate pro- 
duction, but which return to the owner only rent, interest, or 
dividends. . 

Cash. Money of circulation. 

Cash-Credit. In banking, an account, with sureties, under 
which a party is empowered to pass cheques on the bank to ap. 
amount agreed upon. 

Cautionry. (Scotch). An engagement or obligation as surety 
for another. 

Caveat. A restraining notice. 

Certifieate. In bankruptcy, a testimonial'that the bankrupt 
Las conformed to the law, and authorizing his discharge. 

Cessio Bonorum. (Scotch). A remedial process to a debtor 
against imprisonment on the surrender of his property to his 
creditors. 

Cestui que Trust. (English). He to whose use or benefit an- 
other man is seized of lands, etc. Cestui que vie, he for whose 
life any lands, etc. are granted. 

Charter. Letters patent from the supreme authority granting 
privileges to companies, corporations, etc.; also a written 
record of things done between parties. 

Charter-party. A deed by which a whole or part of a ship is 
let for a determined voyage. 

Chattels. All goods, movable and immovable, except such as 
are in the nature of freehold. 

Cheque or Cheek. A written order upon a banker for the pay- 
ment of a specified sum to a persén named or to the bearer. 
Chose in Action. A thing not in possession, but which a man 

may legally claim. 

Circular Note. A banker’s bill made payable at a number of 
cities or foreign banks, for the convenience of travellers. 

Circulating Medium. Everything which serves as a mode 
of payment. 5 

Circulation of a Bank. The notes issued by it. 

Civil List. (E£nglish.) An annual sum granted for the mainte: 
nance and dignity of the Crown. 


\ 
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@iear Days. In lawsuits, those exclusive of the day of serving 
the process and the day of hearing. 

Clearing. In banking, a device by which accounts between 
bankers are daily adjusted by the cancellation of their mutual 
cheques, the residuary balance being alone paid in money. 

Clearing a phip, Registering its name and cargo in the books 
of the custom-house before sailing. 

Sh et Meuse. The locality where bank clearances are per- 

‘ormed. 
Cloff. A small fixed abatement on certain goods on their sale. 
Cocket. A customs warrant furnished on the entry of export 
oods, in evidence of their having paid duty or of being duty- 
ee, 

Oognovit Actionem. (English.) Where a defendant acknowl- 
edges the cause of action to be just. 

Coin. Metallic money stamped by the government. 

Collateral Security. That which is indirect, or over and 
aboye the principal obligation. 

Commandite. See Socisrs. 

ee eton: An agent’s percentage for the sale of commod- 

ies. 

odd amy. An association of two or more persons in partner- 
ship. 

Composition with Creditors. An agreement by which 
creditors take a proportion in lieu of the whole of their 
claims, and acquit the debtor. 

Concession. (French.) A public grant or privilege to parties 
termed concessionaires. 

Consignment. The transmission of merchandise by an indi- 
vidual in one place, termed the consignor, to an individual in 
another place, termed the consignee, to be at his disposal under 
certain conditions. 

Consolidated Fund. A term applied in the British national 
accounts, since 1786, to the aggregation of the various revenues 
or funds chargeable with the payment of certain annuities due 
to the public. 

Consols. An English stock exchange term for the 8 per cent. 
consolidated annuities. 

Consumption. In political economy, the destruction, wholly 
or in part, of any portions of wealth. Productive consumption is 
the employment or consumption of wealth by the capitalist 
with a view to future production; wnproductive consumption is 
the consumption of wealth for subsistence and enjoyment, but 
not with a view to profit. 

Contango or Continuation. A stock exchange term for the 
sum paid per share, or per cent., for carrying over the settle- 
ment of shares, etc. from one account day to another. 

Coupons. Dividend warrants appended to bonds, which are 
severally cut off for presentation as they fall due. 

Course of Exchange. The proceedings regulating exchange. 

Credit. An engagement to pay instead of actual payment; ina 
general sense, confidence in pecuniary conditions. 

Credit Foneier. (French.) Credit on land, a term applied in 
France to a financial institution for making loans upon land 
and real property. 

@redit Mobilier. (French.) Credit on personal effects or respon- 
sibility ; a term applied to a kind of bank established to make 
advances upon moyable or personal property, shares, public 
funds, ete. 

®urrencey. Coin, notes, and all other instruments by whose aid 
commodities are interchanged. 

Customs. Duties on exports or imports. 

Days of Grace. The number of days allowed to take up a note 
or bill after the expiration of the date expressed. 

Dead Freight. The damage payable by one who engages to 
load a ship fully, and fails to do so. 

Dead Weight. (English.) A term applied to an advance by the 
Bank of England to government on account of military pen- 
sions ; also tothe aggregate of the fixed annual burden of any 
concern. 

Debenture. A customs certificate for drawback; also, a certif- 
icate of mortgage or loan on public works, or of a general 
mortgage debt based upon a number of private properties. 

Del Credere Guarantee. An eneegement by an agent for the 
solvency of persons who deal with him in the concerns of his 
principal. 

Demurrage. The time taken to load or unload a ship beyond 
that originally stipulated; also, the compensation which the 
freighter has to pay for such detention. 

DMemurrer. A check toan action upon a legal objection which 
must be determined before further procedure. 


Derelict. A ship forsaken. 

Detinue. See TROVER. 

Deviation. In marine insurance, sufficient divergence from 
ete of the voyage to discharge the risk of the under- 
writer. 

Diligence. (Scotch. The means by which the law enforces 
obligations. 

Discount. An allowance made for the payment of money 


before it is due. 
Distringas. (E£nglish.) A writ to distrain a man for debt, or for 
; his appearance at a certain time. 
Dividend. The portion of any joint profit or fund shared be- 
tween the owners or stockholders. 
Dock Warrant. A certificate of goods lodged in a dock-ware- 
‘house. 
_ Docket. A short certificate, summary, or memorandum. 


Document Bill. A draft accompanied and secured by a bill of 
lading and an insurance policy. 


Draff. A petty commercial allowance now nearly obsolete. 


Draft. An order from one man to another directing the payment 
of money. 

Drombeck: The repayment of dutyZon goods on their exporta- 

ion. 

Drawer, Drawee. One who draws a draft, or the party to 
whom the order is addressed. 

Dunnage. Loose wood placed in a ship’s hold to prop the 
cargo. 

Eeheance. (French.) Expiration; the time to elapse before a 
bill falls due. 

Effective. A Continental term for coin, in contradistinction to 
paper money. 

Ejectment. An action for the recovery of lands, houses, etc. 


Elegit. (English.) A writ to takein execution, but not to sell, 
the effects of a debtor. 

Endowment. The assurance of asum payable when an indi- 
vidual shall attain any particular year or age. 


Entrepot. A port or place into which goods are imported and 
stored for re-exportation to some other place. 


Equitable Estate. The right or interest held by one for whose 
benefit a trust is created. 

Equitable Mortgage. A mortgage created by the depositin, 
by the owner of an estate of the title-deeds relating to it wit 
his banker or other creditor, as a pledge for the repayment of 
the loan or debt. 

Eeyore: A bar to an action arising from a man’s own act or 

eed. 

Exchange. 
parties. 

Exchequer. (English.) A crown revenue court, divided anciently 
into two parts—one a court of record for determining causes 
touching these revenues; the other employed in the receiving 
and paying of venge b The latter now constitutes the depart- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Exchequer Bills. (Znglish.) Treasury bills issued under the 
sanction of Parliament. 

Excise. A tax on home productions or manufactures. 


Exemplification of letters patent, etc. A transcript under 
the great seal, which may be pleaded as if it were the original. 


Exigi Facias. A writ issued in absence of a defendant, charg- 
ing him to appear upon pain of outlawry. 

Expectation of Life. In annuities, the average of forthcom- 
ing years in the life of an individual. 

Factor. A mercantile agent intrusted with the possession and 
disposal of property. 

Factory. (Scotch.) See MANDATE. 

Factory System. A term used in reference to establishments 
employing numerous persons for manufacturing purposes. 
Falsifying. Inserting in an account an item or charge which 

is wrong. 

Fee. A right in perpetuity. 

Fee Farm Rent. (English.) A rent reserved upon a grant in 
fee, if not less than one-fourth of the value of the lands. If 
of less value, it is a rent-charge, 

Feudity. (Scotch.) The fixed rent payable for land to the supe- 
rior by the holder or vassal. 

Fiars Prices. (Scotch.) jverane prices of corn, yearly fixed in 
counties by sheriff juries. and which regulate all express or 
implied agreements at such prices. 

Fiat. A judicial order for making out and allowing certain pro- 
cesses, 

Fieri Facias. A writ after judgment, to levy on the goods of 
the defendant for the amount of debt. 

Fine. A penalty, forfeit, or money paid for any exemption or 

iberty. 

Firm. The style or title of a mercantile company. 

Foreclosure. A term used to express the barring the equity of 
redemption in mortgages. 

Forthcoming. (Scotch.) An accessory action of adjudication 
of movables following arrestment. j 
Funding. The system of raising public loans by granting per- 
ae annuities, redeemable generally on certain terms by the 

ate. 

Funds. The obligations or securities for the funded portion of 
the public debt, 

Garnishee. A person in whose hands money is attached; so 
called because he has had garnishment, or warning, not to pay 
to the defendant. 

Glut of Commodities. The condition arising when, from the, 
superabundance of supply or the diminution of demand, the 
quantity of commodities in the market greatly exceeds the 
quantity wanted by purchasers. 

Goodwill. That advantage of a trade which arises from the 
situation or business of an establishment. 

Grassum. (Scoich.) A fine paid for a lease. ” 

Ground Annual. (Scotch.) A fixed rent payable for church 
lands; also for building-ground, ete. 

Guarantee. An engagement for some debt, or the performance 
of some duty, in case of the failure of the etnias ae pri- 
marily responsible. ~ 


Guild. An ancient term fora mercantile co: ion 7 
trial association. ik oii 


The process of settling accounts between distant 


, 
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Wolograph. (Scotch.) A document in the handwriting of the 
grantor, 

Homologation. (Scotch.) An express or implied ratification 
of an engagement in itself invahd. 

Wionor. In bills of exchange, regularity in acceptance and pay- 
ment. 

#oondee. In Indian commerce, a native bill of exchange. 


Eiypotheea. A lien over permonal property, the custody of 
which does not pass to the holder of the security, but remains 
with the proprietor. 

Wypothecation. A pledge without possession by the pledgee. 

imprest Moneys. (Hnglish.) A term applied to moneys issued 
by government to storekeepers and other public agents until 
accounted for, 

‘indenture. A writing containing some contract, agreement, or 
conveyance. It was formerly indented at the top, so as to cor- 
respond to another part with the same contents. 

ndorse, Indorser. To write one’s name on the back of a 
note; the party who indorses it. 

mhibition. (Scotch.) A writ prohibiting a debtor from alien- 
ating heritage or from contracting debt, to the prejudice of the 
ereditor inhibiter. 

Gnjunction. The restraint of any act by which injustice or fraud 
may be perpetrated. 

Emieke. A deficiency in the weight or quantity of goods, arising 
as an accident of trade. 

Znsolveney. A general inability to pay debts. 

insurance. A contract by which one party, in consideration 
ve a premium, undertakes to indemnify another party against 

oss. 

Himterest. The consideration for the loan or use of money. 
Stmple interest is that which is reckoned only upon the princi- 
pal sum lent; compound interest is that reckoned not only 
upon the principal sum lent, but also on its interest as it be- 
comes due. 

Enterpleader. A bill of interpleader in equity is where a per- 
son is indebted to one of the parties in a suit, and desires that, 
by their interpleading, he may be safe in the payment. See 
MULTIPLEPOINDING. 

Wnvoice. An inventory of the quantity and price of goods sold 
or consigned. 

Serquing. The search of aship to ascertain if any unentered 
goods are on board. 

Settison. Casting overboard any part of a ship or its contents, 
for the preservation of the remainder. 

“Soimt Adventure. A limited partnership confined to a par- 
ticular speculation, voyage, or trade operation. 

Joint Stock Company. A company contradistinguished from 
ordinary oe s, the administration being vested in 
certain officers or directors, the individual partners having 
no power to deal with the public, and the shares being trans- 
ferable. Vice Socisrs. 

Journal. A technical summary of the primary records of a mer- 
chant, preparatory to their being entered in the ledger. 


Judgment Debts. A judgment, in law, is a species of security 
created over personal goods, usually with the assent of the 
debtor, by means of a warrant of attorney, judge’s order, or 
cognovit. This, when entered up,"enables the creditor at any 
time to issue execution against the goods, and by their sale to 
seek to realize his debt. 


Winot. A division of the log-line equivalent to one nautical mile. 

Labor. In political economy, the exertions of human beings 
employed for the purpose of production. 

Hae. An Indian term for 100,000. 

Maches. Such negligence as involves the forfeiture of the legal 
rights of a party. 

Lay Days. The time allowed for loading and unloading a ship. 

Weakage. An allowance for waste or loss of liquids. 

Medger. A book containing a methodical summary of all a mer- 
chant’s accounts and their results. 

Letter or Power of Attormey. A deed authorizing one per- 
son to act for another. 

Letter of Credit. A letter authorizing the person addressed to 
advance money or furnish goods to another, onthe credit of 
the writer. . 

Letter of Marque. A license authorizing a ship to act as a 
privateer. 

Letters Patent. An instrument or deed under the great seal, 
enabling a person to do or to enjoy somé special privilege. 
“Levari Facias. A writ for levying a sum upon the effects of a 

defendant. 

Miabilities. A comprehensive term for all the pecuniary obli- 
gations, whether direct or indirect, of an individual or com- 

n 


pany. : 

Mien. A right to retain property legitimately in one’s possession 
until a debt shall be paid or an engagement be performed. 

wimitation. In commercial law, the expiry of a right through 
lapse of time. 

Log Book. A ship’s journal. 

Mandate. (Scotch.) A contract empowering a person to manage 
any business for another without hire; now almost superseded 
by Factory, or agency for hire. 

‘Manifest. The specification of a ship’s cargo and passengers. 
-Meditatio Fugz Warrant. (Scotch.) A warrant toimprison a 
debtor, competent on proof of his intention to abscond from 
Scotland, analogous to the English writ ne ereat regno. 


a 


‘Prescription. 
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Mint. The place where money is coined. 

Mintage. The duty paid for coinage. 

Misfeasance. A misdeed. 

‘Money. Coin—usually gold, silver, copper, bronze, etc—stamped 
by public authority. 

Monopoly. The exclusive privilege of dealing in or manufac. 
turing any particular commodity. 


Mont de Piété. A benevolent loan institution in Paris. 


Mortgage. A pledge of lands or tenements by a debtor or 
mortgagor for money borrowed from the creditor or moriga 
to be a property of the creditor if the money be not pat at 
the time ee upon, but which, by legal construction, remains 
for a time liable to the equity of redemption. A mortgage of per- 
sonal goods is termed a conditional bill of sale. 

Multiplepoindimg. (Scotch.) Double distress, an action chiefly 
used for settling competitions for a moyable, analogous to the 
English bill of interpleader. 

We Exeat Regno. (English.) A writ to restrain.a person from 
leaving the kingdom without license. 

Negotiable Instrument. A term applied to a document 
where the legal right to the property secured by it is transfer- 
able from one person to another by its delivery. 


Nisi Prius. A commission to justices of assize empowering 
them to try issues of fact by jury. 


Nonfeasanee. An offence of omission. 


Notimg ofa Bill. The notarial marking and registration pre- 
liminary to the extension of a protest. 

Obligations. (French.) Annuity bonds reimbursable by lot. 

@mnium. (English.) A stock exchange term for the whole of 
the stocks of which a et loan consists, when secur- 
ities of two or more descriptions—as consols and terminable 
annuities—are given for each £100 in money, 

Open Policy. See PoLicy. 


Optioms. A class of stock exchange transactions which are 
‘described as a put and call ora put or call. A put and callis 
where a pono gives so much per cent. for the option of buy- 
ing or selling so much stock on a certain fixed day, at a price 
fixed the day the option money is hl A put is when a per- 
son gives so much for the option of selling under a like condi- 
tion; and a call is when so much is given for the option of 
buying only. 

Outcome. Superabundant measure of goods, arising as an inci- 
dent of trade or by allowance of the wholesale dealer. 

Paper Money. Notes printed by public authority as the equiy- 
alent of coin. 

Par of Exchamge. The expression in the currency of one 
country of that sum which is equivalent to a given sum taken 
as the standard of comparison in another country. 

Participation. (French.) A kind of commercial association 
recognized in France, consisting simply in two or more persons 
joining in one or several determinate commercial speculations, 


Partnership. The association of two or more persons in 
one business. 
Permit. An excise passport. : 


Perpetuity. An annuity which is to continue for ever. 

Petty Average. An allowance for towing, beaconage, eic.; 
now usually included in the freight of a ship. 

Pix. (English.) A box in which samples of coin struck at the 
mint are preserved for comparison with the Exchequer Stand- 
ard, termed trial of the pix. 

Plant. A comprehensive term applied to the warehouses, leases, 
tools, engines, and fixtures of a concern. 

Pledge. Anything put in pawn. , 

Beinding: (Scotch.) An adjudication and sale of movables for 

ebt. 


Policy. The deed embodying the contract of insurance. 
Post Obit Bond. A bond payable only after death. 
Premium. The sum given for the share of an undertaking 
above its original value. 
Premium. In insurance, the consideration given by the party 
protected to the insurer. 
Prescription. Custom continued till it has the force of law. 
(Scotch.) Alegal presumption of abandonment, 
or of satisfaction, of an obligation by lapse of time. 
Price. Value expressed in money. The natural price of a com- 
-modity at.any place and time is that which will pay the cost 
of its roaneuon. 
Price-Current. A list of the market prices of merchandise. 


Primage, or Hat:Money. A small allowance for the ship- 
master’s care of goods; now generally included in the freight. 


Probate. The exhibiting and proving of a will before a judge 
or register of wills. 

Procuration. Acting through an agent, manager, or procura- 
tory. When one becomes party toa bill by the subseription of 
his agent duly authorized by power of attorney, letter of pro- 
curation, or otherwise, he is said to act by procuration. 

Production. In political economy, the creation of objects 
which constitute wealth. j 

Profit. The surplus produce which remains to the capitalist 
after replacing his capital; the ratio which that surplus bears 
to the capital itself is the rate of profit. 

Promissory Note. A written promise to pay from oneman to 
another upon a certain date. 

Prompt. A short fixed period of credit allowed on the sale of 
some commodities, 
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Pro Rata. 
to their interests. 

Protest of a Biil. 
that the bill has been Babe hee has not been accepted or 
and that the bill-hol 
parties to it. 

Quarantine. <A probationary confinement and interruption of 
intercourse to which teas ea with their crews, passengers, and 
paspee, are subjected when coming from a country afflicted 
with or suspected of contagion. 

Quid Pro Quo. Giving one thing for another. 

Quit Rent. (£nglish.) A small rent payable by tenants of 
manors, and by which they go free. 

Rack Rent. The full yearly value of the land or house rented. 


Re-assurance. The protection of an insurer by other insurers 
against the risk he has undertaken. 

Rebate. A deduction from a stipulated price or sum. P 

Reeognizance, The judicial acknowledgment of a former 
debt upon record, etc. ; 

Recoupe. In law, the ea ay back or stopping something 
which is due, as a claim for damages. 

Re-exchamge. The damage arising from the dishonor of a bill 
of exchange, and the necessity of the bill-holders having 
recourse back to the place of drawing. 

Registry Certificate. A parchment document delivered to a 
shipmaster, testifying to the Sle et ye name, burden, master, 
an pert of registry; it is the proof of the’ vessel being en- 
titled to the privileges of the nation to which it belongs. 

Release. An instrument whereby a person quits and renounces 
that which he before possessed; also, an English deed of con- 
veyance, etc. 

Remedy of the Mint. Action in reference to,coinage. 

Rent. An annual ‘payment by one party for any property held 
of another party. 

Bent. In political economy, that which is received for the use 
of the natural and inherent powers of land, being the excess 
of the value of the whole produce above what is necessary to 
pay the wages of the labor and the profits of the capital em- 
ployed in cultivation. 

Bent Charge. See Fer Farm RENT. 

Rente. (French.): A term synonymous with annuity in the fund- 

«| ing system of France. 


ee An action founded upon a distress taken wrong- 
y- 


A notarial declaration, on Lae acca 
BI , 
er is to enforce payment against all the 


Reprises. Abatements or deductions. 

Reserve. Profit set aside or retained to meet some future pur- 
pose or contingency. 

Respondentia. A contract of loan under which goods ina ship 
are hypothecated to the lender, as in BoTromry. 

atest. A term applied both to the period of stock-taking and bal- 
ancing of a merchant and to the balance of undivided profit 
at that period. 

Wetenue. A French term for the mint charge on coins. 

Revenue. That portion of his wealth which a person may an- 
nually consume without injury to his permanent resources. 
It consists of the rents of land, the wages of labor, and the 
profits of stock. 

Revision. In life assurance, an annuity or sum which is not 
payable until some circumstances happen, or cease to happen, 
which are named in the agreement. 

Salvage. A recompense to those by whose means a ship or mer- 
chandise has been saved from shipwreck, fire, or capture. 

Salvage Losses. In marine insurance, the loss incurred when 
goods are saved, but are sold short of their destination, being 
unfit for reshipment. 

Scire Facias. A writ calling a man to show cause why the exe- 
cution of a judgment should not be made out. 

Serip. Astock exchange abbreviation of the term “ eee. 
tion,” applied to stocks given in exchange fora loan untila 
the instalments are paid. 

Sea-worthimess. In marine insurance, a term implying that 
the ship is “stout, staunch, and strong for the voyage, well and 
sufficientlyjrigged, and found with a proper master and crew.” 


Seigmorage. The profit derived by a government from issuing 
@oins at a rate higher than their intrinsic value. 
Sequestration. The Scottish process by which the effects of 
a bankrupt are realized and divided among his creditors. 
_Set-off The concurrence of two debts reciprocally due, to ope- 
rate as mutual payment. 
Ships’ Papers for manifestation. These comprise generally 
; the certificate of registry, charter party, bills of lading, mus- 
ter-roll of crew, log-book, and bill of health. 
Short Interest. See Pouicy. 
Shroffage. Jn Indian commerce, the scrutiny of coins and the 
: person of the good from the debased, usually performed by 
eh if, or native banker. . ° 
Simulate Account. A pro forma account. 
Sinking-Fund. A portion of revenue annually or periodically 
- set apart for the gradual extinction of a debt. 
5 té Anon A French peeks company trading under a 
0: tion indicative ofits object, and rons partners 
ation hom is bound simply to pay in his sul bed aeeere, 
while the company is represent managers or directors 
eee oe for the lities. été en Comman- 
dite differs from the preceding in trading under a firm compris- 


A term applied to payments by parties proportional 


; are of the managers, who are liable for all engage- | 
‘ments, but with whom there are associated non-managing part- 
_ . 
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ners called commanditaires, free from all liabilities beyond the 
capital respectively invested by them. Société en nom Col- 
lectifis a French company in which all the partners are jointly 
and severally responsible, even though their names do not ap- 
pear in the firm. 

Solidarity. (French.) Joint responsibility. 


Specialty Debt. A debt due or acknowledged by an instru- 
ment under seal. 


Specie. Coined money. 

Speculation. Properly, a transaction in which an individual 
buys in order to sell again; but the termis more commonly 
applied to transactions embodying great risk, and foreign to the 
regular business of an individual. 

Standard. The original weight or measure sanctioned by goy- 
ernment. 

Staple. A term anciently applied to a public market, but now 
employed to designate the chief productions of a country. 
Stated Account. Inthe English law of accounts, an account 

settled, whether it be signed or not. 

Status of an Annuity. The state of things during the continu- 
ance of which the annuity is to be paid. - 
Sterling. A term of uncertain derivatioy, which has been long 

applied to the standard money of England. 

Stock. In accounts, everything possessed by an individual or 

‘firm at any given time. 

Stock. In political economy, accumulated wealth. 

Stocks. The public funds. 

Stoppage in Transitu. The right of aseller to retain goods 
sold, or to recover them if they have not yet been delivered to 
the buyer, in security of the unpaid price. , 


Storage. A charge for warehouse rent. 
Stranding. In marine insurance, is where a vessel takes the 
pound under extraordinary circumstances of time or place 
y reason of some unusual or accidental occurrence. ere 


“touch and go” is not a stranding. ‘ 
Subpoema. A writ calling a party to appear in court. 
Supersedeas. A command to stay law proceedings, on good 

» cause shown, which ought otherwise to proceed. 
Samples The annual grants for the public service by the leg- 
ature. ‘ 
bree al of Commodities. The quantity offered, or ready to 
e immediately offered, for sale. 

Sureharge. In the English law of accounts, to show an omis- 
sion for which credit ought to have been give Falsify is to 
show that a wrong charge has been inserted. 

Survivorship. The assurance of a sum to a party, provided he 
survive another party. 

Syndicate. Parties privileged to finance public loans, etc.; an 
association organized to promote some object, discharge some 
trust, or negotiate some business. 

Tare. A deduction from the gross weight of goods on account of 
the package. 

Varimt. A cartel or list of duties On exports and imports. 


Taxes. Charges or imposts for the support of the government in 
its various departments of administration. Direct taxes are fixed 
money payments demanded periodically from the taxpayers; 
indirect taxes are those imposed on imports, exports, or manu- 
factures. y 

Tontime. The system of raising a loan by granting a life annuity 
to a number of persons with the benefit of survivorship, so that 
it is shared among those living till at last it falls to one; also 
now used for an insurance which falls due on the expiration 
of a fixed term of years. 

WTret. A deduction in the weight of certain goods of 4 lbs. on 
every 104 lbs. for dust, etc. 

Trover. An action for ron ery of personal property (by fiction 
of law) found or appropriated by another, or for damages, and so 
differing from Detinue, an action for detention of property, under 
which only the chattel is recoverable. 

Troy. A name given to the weights for gold and silver. 

Truck System. Paying workmen in goods instead of money, 

Wiiage. What a cask wants of being full. 

Wsanee. The time allowed for payment of a bill of exchange. 

Walue. In political economy, a relative term denoting the gen- 
eral power of purchasing possessed by any article or commod- 
ity. Price is the value of a thing in relation to money. 

Wendor. In commercial law, a person who sells; the buyer is 
termed a vendee. : 

Widimus. (Scotch.) A briefsketch or abstract of an account. 

Wages. The remuneration paid to the laborer for his exertions, 

‘ominal wages are those which he receives in the current 
money of the country; real wages are the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life which the wages of the laborer 
enable him to command. , 

Warranty. In marine insurance, an express or implied condi- 

* tion relating to the subject insured, which, if not true or not 
complied with, defeats the insurance. a 

Ways and Means. The annual duties and other items of 

ublic revenue applicable to the national expenditure, as ex- 
fibited in the annual estimates submitted to Congress and to 
Parliament. : 

Wealth. In political economy, the material objects necessary, 
useful, or agreeable to man, which have required some portion 
of human exertion to appropriate or produce. 

Writ of Extent. A statutory proceeding for the recovery of 
the public revenue by attachment, appraisement, and sale of 
the property against which it is directed. ‘ 
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Agua, Aqua. Water; a Spanish term used in New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona; as, Agua dulce. 

Aiguilles. Needle-like rocks. From French aiguille. 

Alluvions. Bottom lands (Texas). 

Arroyo, Arroya. Spanish for “creek;’ as, Arroyo Blanco; 
Arroya de lu cutta. 

Bad lands. From French Mauvaises terres. 

Kahia. Spanish for “bay;” as, Bahia Ponce de Leon. 

Banks. Elevations of the sea-bottom; as, Fishing Banks. 

Barra. Spanish for “bar;”’ as, Barra de Santiago. 

Sarranea. Spanish for a “ravine.” 

Barrens. French barein, “sterile.” : 

Basin. French bassin, ‘a basin;” as, The Great Basin; The Mis- 
sissippt Basin. 

Bay. An arm of the prairie extending into the forest, or of water 
extending into the land. 

Bayou. French boyau, a “gut” or “bowel.” A water-channel in 
time of floods; as, Bayou Teche. 

Beach. A section of the sandy coasts of Long Island and New 
Jersey ; as, Rockaway Beach. 

Wend. Deflection of astream from astraight line; as, Turkey Island 
Bend, James River. 

Bight. A broad open bay; as, The Sleeping Bear Bight, Lake 


Michigan. 


Block. Dutch blok, “block.” 
mountain. 


Biuff. Dutch dlaf, a high bank along a river; as, Ball’s Bluff. 
Boca, Boga. Spanish, “an entrance” or “inlet.” Used in Florida’ 
and Texas. 


Bog. An elevated spot in swamps, filled with roots and grass 
Pitiddle States). 

Bottom Lands. 
States). 


Branch. An affluent of a larger stream; as, the East Branch of 
the Susquehanna, 


Broads. Broadened-out sections of rivers (South Atlantic States). 


Buffalo Wallow. A water-hole in the prairies. The bison, 


when shedding its hair, used to roll and rub itself in these 
hollows. 


Butte. French, “a mound.” Applied to detached, abrupt hills 
in fhe Rocky Mountain and Pacific regions; as, Bear Butte, 
akota. 


©ajom. Spanish caja, “box.” A defile leading to a mountain- 
peak, or the pass itself; as, Cajon Pass, California. 

Canada. Spanish, a narrow valley (California and New Mexico). 

Canal. A channel on the coast; as, Hood’s Canal (Oregon and 
Washington). 

Cane-brake. A thicket of canes in the lowlands of streams 
(South Carolina to Louisiana). 

Canom. Spanish cafia, “a reed’ or “tube.” A narrow, deep 


passage or ravine in mountain regions, usually made by 
streams; as, Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 


Cap. A barren peak; as, Robin Cap, North Carolina. 

Cascade. A small waterfall. 

Cataract. A great fall of waters. 

Cerro. Spanish cerro, “hill;” as, Cerro del Oro (New Mexico). 
Chaparral. Spanish chaparra, “an evergreen oak.’ A thicket 


ee grown with bushes and thorny briars (New Mexico and 
exas). 


Chute. French, “a falling.” Aside channel in a river, by which 
boats can make a short cut (Lower Mississippi). 

Cienaga, Ciemega. Spanish, “a marsh; as, Cienaga Amarilla 
(New Mexico and Arizona). 

Cieneguita. A small marsh. 

Glove. Dutch kloof, “a cleft.” A ravine. Much used in the Kats- 
kill Mountains; as, Katerskill Clove. 

Cobble. German kobdle, “rock.” A hill covered with loose or 
cobble stones; as, Cobble Hill (New York and Massachusetts). 

Comb. The gradual rise of a valley into the hills. Also, in the 
Mississippi Valley, the river-blufis; as, Drury’s Bluff or Comb. 

Cordilieras. Spanish corda, “string.” A chain of mountains. 
Applied to the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. 


Coulée. French, “a path.” A narrow, deep, rocky valley in 
Oregon ; distinguished from a cafion by having inclined instead 
of precipitous sides. 


County. A political sub-division of a State. In Louisiana these 
are called parishes; in South Carolina, districts. 


Kees A small recess on a river’s shore; as, Sandy Cove, Hudson 
ver. 


hoe Applied te bare, steep, pointed “peaks in the Rocky 
ountains. 


Three Point Block, a Colorado 


The alluvial low lands along rivers (Western 


Creek. 
brook. 


Crossing. A ford. 


Cross Timbers. A great forest extending between Trinity and 
Red Rivers, Texas. 

Cuesta. Spanish, “rising ground.” A gradual slope (New Mex. 
ico and Texas). 

Cut-offs. Small lakes along the Mississippi and Red Rivers; 
originally windings of the stream, which have been cut off by 
the changes of the channel and the deposit of silt. 

Dalles. French dalle, ‘‘a flagstone.” Rapids composed of flat 
ledges of stone; as, Dalles of the Columbia, Oregon. 

District. A division of the country without elective franchise 
being directly under the control of Congress; as, The District of 
Columbia. In South Carolina, a county. 

Divide. A ridge separating the tributaries of two streams; as, 
the Atlantic and Pacific divide, in New Mexico. 

Divort. Used in Arizona and Texas in the same sense as divide, 


Pome A hemispherical mountain-peak; as Glingman’s Dome, 


French crique, ‘a crack.” A small river or a large 


Drink. Applied to streams in the South-West, the Mississippi 
being the Big Drink. 

Dunes. Sand-hills made by wind action; as, The Great Sand 
Dunes, Arizona. 

Elbow. A sharp bend in a stream. 

Everglades. Inundated tracts of land, with interspersed 
Epes patches, in the Southern States. The Everglades of 

lorida form an extensive district. 
Falls. A cataract; a descent of water down rocky ledges. 


Farallon. A Spanish title given some small islands off the 
coast of California, The Farallones. The word means “pointed 
islands in the sea.” 

Flats. Dutch, plat, “smooth.” Low alluvial lands; as, Mohawk 
Flats. Also, river shoals, where extended. 


Flume. Applied to a narrow gorge in the White Mountains, 


Foot-hills. Hills that extend like promontories into the plains, 
with depressions or bays between them. 

Fork, Fourche. The place where streams combine or 4 river 
divides into branches ; as, North Fork of the Canadian; Fourche 
la Fave, Arkansas. 

Fresh. A stream distinct from the tide-water. Used in Talbot 
county, Maryland, where- the land is divided into freshs and 
salts; as, Allen’s Fresh. 

Gall. A lowland composed of a matted soil of vegetable fibres, 
called also ‘saw grass” (Florida). i 

bia a An opening in a mountain-chain made by a river; as, The 

‘ater Gap of the Delaware. 

Gate. Dutch gat, “an opening.” A water-channel; as, Hell Gate, 
New York; Barnegat, New Jersey; The Golden Gate, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Glades. Tracts of land covered with water (Southern States). 

Gorge. A mountain defile; also a rushing stream; as, the gorge 
of the Niagara. : 

Grounds. Bottom lands (Virginia). 

Gulch. A deep mountain ravine (California). 

Gulf.- An indentation in the sea-coast. Also, in New York 
long, narrow, deep excavations made by streams; as, Gulf af 
Loraine. 

Gully. A channel worn in soft earth by a heavy rainfall. In 
the White Mountains, a ravine. 

Hammock. A thickly-wooded tract of land in the midst of 
thinly-grown pine or oak forests (Florida). 

Harbor. Sameas Bay. (Coast and Lake States.) 

Haystack. A mountain resembling a haystack in shape; as, 
Haystack Mountain, Yellowstone Park. 

Wlead. The source of a river; a sea-shore headland; a rounded, 
prominent mountain-summit. 

Hog-back. Applied in the West to ridges of broken strata 
along the eastern flank of the Rocky Mountains. Also, in the 
East, to Great Hog-back, North Carolina. Glacial gravel-ridges 
in Northern New England are often called hog-backs. 


EON Applied to localities in Texas and elsewhere in 
the West, which resemble a place where hogs have wallowed. 


Hole. Synonymous with Hargor, on the New England coast; 
as, Holmes Hole. In the West, hollows containing fresh water 
are called water-holes. ' 

Hollow. A low spot or valley among hills; as, Sleepy Hollow, 
New York. § ; 

Hommock. Same as Hammock, but applied particularly to the 
islands in The Everglades, In Mississippi the Hommocks are 
the second bottom-lands. : 

Hook. Dutch hoeck, “point.” A word 


ven to capes or poim' 
of land; as, Sandy Hook. a fad e 
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Wummock. Same derivation as Hammock and HomMock. 
Rounded knolls or small hillocks along the coast. 

Ktump. A conspicuous lump or convexity in the summit of a 
mountain-range ; as, Camel's Hump, White Mountains. 

Kiundred. A district or section. Formerly used in Maryland 
and Delaware; still used in Delaware. 

Emterval, Intervale. French intervaile, “between valleys.” 
Used in New England to designate what are known as bottom 
lands in the West. The word, as applied, has nearly the same 
meaning as meadow. 

Island. This word is applied on the open prairies to a clump of 
trees. Sometimes called a mot. 

Jornadas. Spanish jowrnadas, “journeys.” A long reach of 
waterless country (New Mes iee): 

Hey. Spanish cayo, ‘‘rock.” A ledge of rocks just below the 
surface, or a low island; as, Cedar Keys, Florida. 

ERM. Dutch kil, “stream.” Synonymous with creek or river; as, 
Schuytkill. 

Knob. Dutch knop, “button.” Round hills or lofty summits; 
See mounds of conical shape; as, Las Animas Knobs, New 

exico. 

Kmoli. A small elevation. 

Hacuma. French lacune, “abreak.” Longnecks of land between 
two streams (Louisiana). 

Lagoon, Laguma. Spanish laguna, “hollow.” Shallow lakes 
cut off from the sea by the rising of a bar; as, Mosquito Lagoon, 
Florida. Applied in the West to shallow ponds or lakes. 

Lava-beds. Widespread masses of voleanic rock resulting from 
former eruptions (California and Oregon). 

Ledge. A shelf of rocks; a ridge of rock just beneath the sea- 
surface ; a small mountain-ridge in the West. 

Hick. A deposit of salt from springs. resorted to by animals, 
which obtain the salt by licking. 

Kano. Spanish, “a level.” A wide table-land in Texas known 
as the!Lliano Estacado, or Staked Plain. 

Eoma. Spanish, “a hillock.” A flat-topped hill or ridge; as, 
Loma Parda, New Mexico. 

Eow Grounds. Bottom lands (Virginia). 

Riarsh. An overflowed lowland. Salt marshes, as the tidal 
marshes of New Jersey. 

Hieadows. Lowlands along a river. 

Mesa. Spanish, “a table.” <A terrace along a river-valley. 

Morass. Dutch, moeras, synonymous with swamp. A tract of 
soft wet ground. 

Mot, Motte. [See Isbanp.] 

Mound. An isolated flat-topped hill that has an artificial aspect. 

*Mounds occur in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. 

Narrows. A narrow opening Sveum mountains; a narrow 
ehannel of water; as, The Narrows, New York harbor. 

Neek. A narrow tract of land projecting into the ocean; astrip 
connecting two larger tracts. 

Notch. A pass inthe White Mountains; as, Crawford Notch. 

@ak Barrens. Thin forests of scrubby oaks on poor soil. 

us: Spanish, “an eye.” Water-holes or wells on the Mexican 

order. ; 

Regnines- Thinly-wooded spaces usually grown with small 

oaks, hence generally called oak openings. 


Overslaugh. Dutch, oversiaau. A bar in the, Hudson, near 
Albany, known as Overslaugh Bar. Not elsewhere used. 
Walisades. French palissade, “a paling.” A vertical wall ‘of 


trap-rock extending fifteen miles along the Hudson. Also used 
in Montana to designate a locality on the Yellowstone. 

Paps. Nipple-shaped hills; as, The Paps, Lake Superior. 

Parish. Used instead of “county” in Louisiana. 

Park. Spanish pargue. Great upland valleys in‘Colorado. 

Pass, Paso. Spanish paso, “a stepping-place.” A passage 
through a ee cons aa ifficult place in the mountains, 
usually made by a stream. A channel between sand-bars. 
The mouths of the Mississippi are called passes. 

Peak. A pointed mountain-summit. 

Pichaco. Spanish, pico, “a peak.” -Prominent mountain eleva- 
tions (New Mexico and Arizona). 

Pine Barrens. A tract of barren soil thinly covered with 
pines (Southern States). 

Pliaat. Dutch, plaais, “place.” Islands in the upper Hudson; 
as, Mull’s Plaat. 

Plains. A level spread of land; as, Laramie Plains, Wyoming. 

Piateau. A comparatively level elevated region. 

Playa. Spanish, ‘a beach.” Applied to a broad, bevel clarey 
space in the plains where rain-waters spread and are quickly 
evaporated, leaving the surface smooth and baked,so that at a 
distance it looks like a lake. 

Pocoson, Poquoson. Anglo-Saxon 
swampy or wooded localities, usually 
in winter (Maryland and Virginia). 

Point, Punta. Spanish punta. A cape. Punta is common 
along the Pacific; Point is used on the Great Lakes and else- 
where}; as, Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 

Pokelokens. Indian word. A marsh or stagnant pool extend- 

ing into the land from a stream or lake (Maine and some 


Hees “pocket.’’ Low, 
ry in summer and wet 


Southern States). 
Pend. A pool of water, or a body of water caused by a dam 
across astream. Sometimes applied to lakes, as commonly in 
Massachusetts. 


Porte. Used to signify strait in Porte du Morte, Michigan. 
Portezuelo. Spanish for “divide.” Used in parts of California. 


Potash Kettles. Depressions inthe earth near the Great Lakes, 
supposed to be due to the washing away of limestone. 


Pot-holes. Circular holes worn by the gyrations of a small 
boulder kept in motion by the water of a cascade. 


Pozo. Spanish, “well.” Applied to wells in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 
Prairie. French, “ameadow.” An extensive tract of treeless 


and nearly level land. Prairies are widely extended in the 
Mississippi Valley. 


Prairillom. Small prairies in New Mexico, among the hills of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


Prong. German prange, “a stick.” An arm of aninlet or creek, 
Synonymous with “fork” (Southern States). 


Purgatory. A narrow ravine with vertical walls, particularly 
where difficult to traverse. 


Pyramids. Peaks in the Rocky Mountains, sloping to a point. 
Raee. The section of a stream where wind and tide meet. 


Range. The pre«ies grazed over by large herds of cattle are 
called ranges. Also applied to divisions of mountain-systems; 
as, Coast Range. 

Rapid. The swift flow of a stream down a sloping’bed. 

Reach. An extended portion of water or land; also the straight 
sections of a river, 

weeks Dutch riff. A range of rocks at or near the surface of 
water. 

Reservation, Reserve. A tract of land set aside for a special 
purpose; as, the Western Reserve, the Sioux Reservation. 

Rigolet. French. A direct outlet; applied to the most direct 
course of a stream with two channels. 

Riviére, Rio. French and Spanish terms for river. Applied in 
various parts of the country. 


moses A roadstead; as, Hampton Roads. Generally known as 
arbor. 
Rufifs. Sand-beds covered with a low growth of oak (Texas). 


Runmel. Synonymous with Run, or a small stream (Nevada). 
Les gE tare A section of Nebraska known as the Great Sand 
Ss. 

Sault, Saalte, Saut. [See 
RaPID.] 

Savanna. An extended level space, destitute of trees and coy- 
ered with grass. Supposed to be the basin of a former lake. 

Section. A division of a Western State or Territory marked off 
by the government survey, containing one square mile, or 640 
acres. 

Shingle-beach. A beach of sand or gravel. ‘ 

Shoals. Places where the water is shallow; as, Hatteras Shoals. 
Also applied to a group of rocky islets; as, the Isle of Shoals, 

Shoot, Shute. [See CHUTE.] 

Sinks Sink-holes. Depressions in the land in which the 
waters sink and are lost. 

Slashes. A corrupt ‘form of splashes, sear i bush-covered 
swamp or wet land. Sloshes is the Kentucky form. 

Slide. A smooth bare incline on a mountain-side. 

Sloo, Slue, Slough. A mud-hole; a miry place. 

Slope. A section whose surface is inclined to the plane of the 

orizon. 

Sob. Applied to very wet lands (Carolinas). 

Spit. A long, narrow shoal running into the sea; a cape. 

Spur. German spor. A mountain-ridge which extends laterally 
from the range. 

Sugar-loaf. A hill or mountain of the shape of a truncated cone. 

Sump. A pool of dirty water (Pennsylvania). 

Swale. Low or wet land; a low area in the midst of higher 
ground. 

Swash. A narrow channel between a sand-bank and the shore, 
or within the sand-bank. 

Swell. A long, receding series of hills (Utah). 

Tanks. Spanish estanque. [See WELLS.] 

Terrace. A succession of step-like levels on the sides of a river 
are called terraces. [See Mrsa.] 

Territory. A political division under the control of Congress 
and without the political rights of a State. 

Wetonm. French, “abreast.” Grand Tetonis the highest mountain 
in Washington. 

Thoroughfare. A low gap between mountains. 

Vinaja. Spanish, “an earthen jar.” Pools of fresh water formed 
in depressions of the rock (Mexican border). 

Tow-heads. Small tuft-like islands in the Ohio. 

Township. A subdivision of a county. 

Trough. Dutch trog. A long, narrow depression between two 
ridges (Nebraska). 

Wiy. Dutch. Aswamp or marsh. Often called fly; as, The Fly 
Market (New York). / 

Wash. A river-bed which is dry in the rainless season (Arizona 
and New Mexico). 

Water-holes, Water-pockets. [See WELLS.] 

Water-shed. Thei@ividing ridge between two river-basins, into 
which its waters flow from opposite directions. 

Wells. Dutch wel, “aspring.” Springs with a large orifice, and 
producing unui danahte pools of water (Nevada and Arizona). 
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French ‘saut, ‘a fall of ,water.” 
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Societies in the United States. 


SOCTETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FRATERNAL, BENEFICIAL, RELIGIOUS, PATRIOTIC, ETC. 


(STATISTICS FOR 1894, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED.) 


American Authors’ Guild. Founded 1892. 


American Legion of Honor. Founded 1878; grand coun- 
cils 18; subordinate councils 1065; members 56,000 (1895). 


American Protective Association. Founded 1887; mem- 
bership claimed (United States and Canada) nearly 2,000,000. 

American Protestant Association. Founded 1849. 

American Protestant Association, Junior. Founded 
1860; lodges 5; members 250 (1895). 

American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Founded 1866, 

American Wheelmen, League of. Founded 1880. 

Army of Georgia, Society of the. Founded 1868. 

Army. of the Cumberland, Society of the. Founded 


Founded 1868. 
Founded 1869. 
Founded 1865, 


Army of the Ohio, Soeiety of the. 

Army of the Potomac, Society of the. 

Army of the Tennessee, Society of the. 

Army of West Virginia, Society of the. Founded 1871. 

Artisans’ Order of Mutual Protection. Founded 1873; 
members 3100 (1895). Principally in Philadelphia. 

Aztee Club of 1847. Founded (City of Mexico) 1847; incorpo- 
rated 1892; members about 500 (1895). 

aoe Young People’s Union of America. 


fo 


Founded 


Ben Hur, Tribe of. Founded 1894; supreme temple 1; subor- 
dinate courts 23; members 923. 

B’nai Brith, Independent Order of. Founded 1843; 
grand lodges 9; subordinate lodges 381; members 30,000. 

Buffaloes, Benevolent Order of. Founded 1881; herds 1 
(in New York); members 65 (1895). 

B’rith Abraham, Order of. Founded 1859; grand lodge 1; 
subordinate lodges 184; members 9462. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion. Founded 1881; State coun- 
cils 6; subordinate councils 473; members 34,597. 

Catholic Knights of America. Founded 1877; supreme 
council 1; subordinate councils 533; members 24,000. ; 

Catholic Total Abstinence Union. Founded 1872; unions 
25; societies 864; members 65,814 (1895). 

Children of the American Revolution, National 
Society of. Founded 1895; local societies 12; members 280. 

Children of the Confederacy. Founded at Alexandria, 
Va., April, 1896. 

Chosen Friends, Order of. Founded 1879; grand councils 
2; subordinate councils 720; members 36,149. 

Christian Alliamce. Founded 1887; members and adherents 
about 100,000. I 

Christian Association, Youmg Mem’s. Founded (Eng- 
land) 1844; introduced into United States 1851; local associa- 
tions 1431; members 244,077. 

Christian Association, Young Women’s. Founded 1857; 
State associations 19; local associations 330; members 25,000. 

Christian Endeavor, United Society of. Founded 1881; 
local societies 33,254; members 2,473,740 (1895). 

Christian Unity, Brotherhood of. Founded 1893. 

Cincinnati, Society of the. Founded 1783; State societies 
12; members about 550. 

Colonial Dames of America, Society of the, Founded 
1891; societies 14 (in original States and District of Columbia) ; 
members about 1800. 

Colonial Dames of America, National Society of the. 
Founded 1890; societies 14 (in original States and District of 
Columbia) ; members about 300. 

Colonial Order of the Acorn. Founded 1892; members less 
than 100. 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Founded 1892; mem- 
bers limited to 100 resident and 20 non-resident. 

Colonial Wars, Society of. Founded 1892; State societies 13; 
members about 1300. 

Daughters of Liberty. Founded 1875; councils 200; mem- 
ea 12,000. (An outgrowth of the United American Mechan- 
ics. ‘ ; 

Daughters of Rebekah (Woman’s Branch of the 0dd 
Fellows). Founded 1850; lodges 3300; members 202,642 (sis- 
ters 108,782; brothers 93,910). 

Daughters of the American Revolution. Founded 1890; 
local chapters 303; members over 10,000. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati. Founded 1894; members 
about 50. 4 

Daughters of the Confederacy. Founded 1894; State chap- 
ters probably in all the Southern States. 


Daughters of the King. Founded 1885; chapters 451; mem- 
bers 11,160, 

Daughters of the Revolution. Founded 1891; chapters 36; 
members about 1800. ; 

Descendants of the Pioneers of America. Founded 1893. 

Druids, Ancient United Order of. Founded (England) 
1781; introduced into United States 1839 ; grand groves 15; sub- 
ordinate groves 350; members 14,600. 

Eclectic Assembly, The. Members 178. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of. Founded 
1866 ; grand lodge 1; subordinate lodges 260; members 23,516. 

Empire Knights of Relief. Members 1401. 

Epworth League. Founded 1889; regular chapters 15,251; 
junior chapters 3954; members about 1,250,000. 

Equitable Aid Union. Founded 1879; supreme union 1; 
grand unions 7; subordinate unions 918; members 35,118 (1895). 

Federation of Labor, American. Founded 1876; trades 
unions represented about 70; members over 700,000. 

Foreign Wars of the United States, Society of the. 
Founded 1894; members about 150. 

Foresters, Ancient Order of. Founded (England) 1745; in- 
troduced into United States 1832; high courts 3; subordinate 
courts 370; members 54,484. 

Foresters of America. Introduced from England about 1874; 
severed from English society 1889; grand courts 20; subordi- 
nate courts 1167; members 115,967 (1895), i 

Fraternal Legion. Members 2657. 

Fraternal Aid Association. Members 3565, 

Gaelic Society. Founded 1879. 

Golden Chain, Order of the. Founded 1881; supreme lodge 
1; subordinate lodges 141; members 8304, 

Golden Cross, United Order of the. Founded 1876; grand 
commancerlen 10; subordinate commanderies 402; members 

Golden Eagle, Knights of the. Founded 1873; supreme 
baatle 1; grand castles 17; subordinate castles 804; members 

Golden Rule, Knights of the. Members 5506. 

Golden Star, Knights and Ladies of the. Members 5661, 

Good Fellows, Royal Society of. Founded 1882; supreme 
assembly 1; grand assemblies 4; subordinate assemblies 220; 
members 13,000 (1895). 

Good Templars, International Order of. Founded 1852; 
grand lodges (in world) 100; members 560,605; members juve- 
nile branches 169,804; members in United States over 350,000." 

Good Roads, National League for. Founded 1892. 

Grand Army of the Republic. Founded 1866; departments 
45; posts 7303; members 357,639. 

Grand Fraternity, The. Founded 1885; governing council 1; 
camps 60; members 1121 (1895). 

Grangers. (See Patrons of Husbandry.) 

Greek Letter College Societies. Kappa-Alpha, the oldest 
in United States, founded 1825; total societies 28; members 
about 100,000. Women’s College Societies 11; Pi-Beta-Phi, the 
oldest, founded 1867. 

Heptasophs, Improved Order of. Founded 1878; supreme 
body 1; subordinate conclaves 879; members about 24,000 (1895). 

Hibernians of America, Ancient Order of. Founded 
1836; divisions 1500; members about 100,000. : 

Holland Society of New York. Founded 1875; members 
about 1000. 

Wome Cirele. Founded 1879; supreme council 1; grand coun- 
cils 3; subordinate councils 190; members 7500. 

Hoo-Hoo, Coneatenated Order of. Founded 1891; lodges 3; 
members 3571 (1895). 

Huguenot Society of America. Founded 1883; members 
about 600. 

Yowa Legion of Honor. Members 7065." 

Irish Catholic Benevolent Union. Founded 1869; socie- 
ties 189; members 15,000. 

Knights of Honor. Founded 1873; grand lodges 36; subordi- 
nate lodges 2578; members 126,004. 

Knights and Ladies of Homor. Founded 1877; grand 
lodges 15; subordinate lodges 1300; members 82,308 (1895). 

Knights of Labor. Founded 1869. 


Knights of Malta, Ancient and Illustrious Order of. 


Organized in its modern form in Scotland in the eighteenth 
century; introduced into America in 1870; supreme comman- 
dery 1; grand commanderies 5; subordinate commanderies 
149; members 12,000. 


“National Cymrodorion Society. 
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Mnights of Pythias. Founded 1864; supreme lodge 1; grand 
lodges 54; subordinate lodges 6293; members 456,450; members 
of endowment rank 32,922 (1895). 

‘nights of the Maccabees. Founded 1881; supreme tent 1; 
great camps 5; subordinate camps 3000; members 139,135, 

Knights of the Mystic Chain. Founded 1871; supreme 
castle 1; select castles 8; subordinate castles 98; members 16,- 
791 (1895). 

Hnights of St. Johm and Malta. Founded in its modern 
form in Scotland; introduced into United States in 1874; en- 
campments 95; members 4800 (1895). 

Knights Templar (Masonic Commandery). Grand com- 
manderies 38; subordinate commanderies 915; members 
97,696. 

doyal Knights of America. Founded 1890, 

Loyal Legion, Military Order of the. Founded 1865; 
State commanderies 20; members 8707 (1895). 

Mary Washington Memorial Association, National. 
Founded 1890. 

Mayflower Descendants, Society of. Founded 1894; State 
societies 2; members about 100. 

‘Masons, Ancient Order of Free and Accepted. 
Founded (in its modern form) early in the eighteenth century, 
introduced into United States in 1783; grand lodges 50; mem- 
bers 715,292. 

‘Masons, Most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of 
Free and Accepted. (Colored branch.) Founded 1784; 
grand lodges 31. 


Mechanics, Independent Order of. Founded 1868; supreme | 


as) 1; grand lodges 9; subordinate lodges 79; members 6636 
Medal of Honor Legion. Founded 1890; members about 200. 
Military and Naval Order of the United States. 

Founded 1894, 

Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. Founded 1854; regent 
1; vice-regents 29; resident superintendent at Mount Vernon. 

Mutual Benefit Association, Catholic. Founded 1876, 
supreme council 1; grand councils 5; branches 700; members 

Mutual Protection, Order of. Members 3574. 

Mystic Cirele, The Fraternal. Founded 1884; supreme 
ruling 1; subordinate rulings 329; members 13,033. 

Mystic Shrine, Nobles of the. (Composed of Knights 
Templars and thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Masons.) 
Temples 67; members about 30,000. 

Founded 1890. 

National Provident Uniom. Founded 1883; executive de- 
partment 1; congress 1; sub-councils 88; members 6254 (1895). 

National, Union. Founded 1881; grand assemblies 34; sub- 
councils 708; members 47,226 (1895). ; 

‘Naval Order of the United States. Founded 1890; incor- 
poted under present title 1894; State commanderies 6; mem- 

ers about 250. 

Naval Veterans, National Association of. Founded 1887; 
local associations 37; active members over 7500; contributing 
members 3000. 

New England Order of Protection. 
lodges 5; subordinate lodges 226; members 14,705. 

ee eiand Women, National Society of. Founded 


Northwestern Legion of Honor. Members 1900. 

‘Odd Fellows, Independent Order of. Founded (England) 
about 1745; introduced into United States 1819; independent 
of English ‘order 1842; sovereign grand lodge 1; grand lodges 
50; subordinate lodges 9807; members 747,135. ; ; 

-@dd Fellows of America, Grand United Order of. 


Founded 1887; grand | 


| 


(Colored branch.) Founded 1843; supreme lodges 4; grand | 


* lodges 36; subordinate lodges 3315; members 150,133 (1895). 


Patriots of America (advocates of FreeSilver). Founded 1895. | 


Patrons of Musbandry. Founded 1867. 

Philip and Andrew, Brotherhood of. Founded 1888; 
chapters 283 ; members about 6000. 

Pilgrim Fathers, United Order of. 
nies 156; members 16,948. 

Pilgrim Society, The. Founded 1820. 

‘Protected Home Cirele. Members 8856. 

Rechabites, Independent Order of. Founded (England) 

1835; introduced into United States 1842; tents 5; sub-tents 75; 
« members 2360. 


‘Red Cross, Legion of the. Founded 1885; supreme council 1; 
grand councils 6; subordinate councils 51; members 3542 (1895). 


Red Men, Improved Order of. Founded 1771; reorganized 


Founded 1879; colo- 


under present title 1834; great councils 31; tribes 1587; mem- 
ie PocAHONTAS DEGREE.—Councils 295; members 
19,918. 


| Wheosophical Society. 


Regular Army and Navy Union. Founded 1888; garrisons 
128; members about 9000. 

Royal Arcanum. Founded 1877; supreme council1; grand 
councils 21; subordinate councils 1648; members 168,731 (1895). 

Royal Arch Masoms (York Rite Masons, seventh degree). 
Grand chapters 43; subordinate chapters 2205; members 167,871. 

Royal League, The. Members 9745. 

Royal Templars of Temperance. Founded 1878; supreme 
epauell 1; grand councils 7; select councils 425; members 16,- 


St. Andrew, Brotherhood of. Founded 1883; State and 
local organizations 55; chapters 1150; members about 12,000. 
St. Nicholas Society of the City of New York. Founded 

» 1835; members 650, 

St. Vincent de Paul, Society of. Founded (Paris) 1833; 
superior council 1; central councils 5; particular councils 26; 
conferences 369; members 6665 (1895). 

Salvation Army, The. Founded (England) 1865; adopted 
present title 1878; corps (United States) 567; officers 1525. 

Scotch-Irish Society of America. Founded 1889. 

Scottish Clans, Order of. Founded 1878; grand clans 2; sub- 
ordinate clans 100; members 3700. 

Select Friemds. Members 3650. 

Senate of Sparta. Founded 1879; supreme lodge 1; subordi- 
nate lodges 28; members 5000 (1895). 

Shield of Honor. Members 10,230. 

Sons of America, Patriotic Order of. 
organized 1866; members over 250,000. 
Sons of Benjamin, Independent Order of. 

1; subordinate lodges 176; members 14,921. 

Sons of Jonadab. Founded 1867; sovereign council 1; subor- 
dinate councils 10; members 700. 

Sons of Temperance. Founded 1842; national division 1; 
grand divisions 40; subordinate divisions 2000; members (North 
America) 75,000 (1895). 

Sons of the American Revolution. 
societies 30; members or compatriots 6500. 

Sons of the Revolution. Founded 1876; reorganized 1883; 
State chapters 27; members 43818 (1895). ‘ 

Soms of Veterans, U.S. A. Founded 1879; commandery-in- 
chief 1; State divisions 29; camps about 2000; members about 
38,000 (1895). 


Founded 1847; re- 


Grand lodge 


Founded 1889; State 


Founded 1875; branches in the 


United States 96. 

Union Veteran Legiom. Founded 1884; State divisions 18; 
encampments 104; members over 10,000. 

Union Veterans’ Union. Founded 1886. 

United American Mechanics, Order of. Founded 1845; 
State councils 18; subordinate councils 695; members 54,689 
(1895). 

United American Mechanics, Junior Order of. 
Founded 1853; grand councils 34; subordinate couneils 2131; 
members 166,500 (Jan. 1, 1896). 

timited American Veterans. 
Texas, 

United Confederate Veterans. 
about 40,000, 

United Friends, Order of. Founded 1881; grand councils 6; 
subordinate councils 311; members 20,726. 

United States’ Daughters, 1776-1812. Founded 1892; State 

. societies 5; members about 150. 

United Workmen, Ancient Order of. Founded 1868; 
rand lodges 33; subordinate lodges 4973; members (United 
states and Canada) 341,371 (1895). 

Virginia Antiquities, Association for Preservation 

of. Founded 1888; branches (in Virginia) 6. 

War of 1812, Military Society of the. Founded 1826; mem- 

bers (officers and their descendants) about 75. 


War of 1812, General Society of. Founded 1814; reorgan- 
ganized 1890; State societies 6; members (soldiers, sailors, and 
their descendants) about 600. 

Washington, Order of. Founded 1895; members about 25. 

Woman?’s Christian Temperance Union. Founded 1874; 
State and Territory unions 55; local unions about 10,000; mem- 
bers (including Young Women’s Christian Temperance Unions) 
about 400,000. 

Woman’s Relief Corps. Founded 1883; State corps 35; de- 
tached corps 47; total corps 3141; members 140,305 (1895). 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of. Founded 1892; 
clubs about 480; members over 100,000. 

Woodmen of America, Fraternity of Modern. Founded 
1883; head camp 1; local camps 2510; members 88,228. 

Woodmen of the World. Founded 1890; sovereign camp 1: 
local camps 826; members 14,057. 


Founded 1893, at Eagle Pass, 


Founded 1889; members 
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